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,  ;the  rsE  of  the  sulphites. 

'^  '-ir  Article  upon  this  suliject  three  weeks  ago  we  referred  to 

•xpFrimenta  we  were  making  with  regard  to  the  pm|>or- 

itulphite  of  aoda  wm  added  to  the  dereloping 

we  hare  now  eaSeient  memonnda  to  be  of 

jBaiat     In  uain>;  thia  salt,  aa  iu  prioe  is  ooC  great,  we  feel 

l^tt  is  rlcairahla  to  reoomnMod  the  amplojiDeiit  on  all  coca- 

Moa  of  the  fmre  ery«tala  for  developing  purpoaes.     We  hare 

"  1  the  oomiDercial  artiole,  and  beim  Mtiafied  with  ita 

■mifonnity  ia  alwaji  adviaable   where  poaaible; 

l>y  aamg  the  rccryatalliaed  Rtilphite.     We 

'th  with  and  without  the  wiiiition  of  aoid, 

odd  peroeiTe  no  difTerenoe,  so  that,  ac  regarda  acid,  it 

f^-  iiiea  merely  a  queatiuQ  of  how  long  the  solution  uf  pyro  is 

iksly  to  be  reqnirvd  to  keep.     A  few  weeka,  and  it  will  not 

Med  seid  ;  bat  if  it  is  intended  to  last  for  munths,  let  acid  be 

»ployed  ;   but,  aboTe  all,  it  ia  eaaaotial  that  for  erery-day 

rork   the   "pyro"  solution  sbonki   be,  aniforo   both   ss  to 

rbether  it  is  aeidifiad  or  not,  and  as  to  Oie  proportion  of  acid 

<n»mL     Many  panoas  prtfar  to  as*  acid   sulphita  of  aoda 

oatead  of  tne  add,  bat  oar  putoiiiia  is  given  to  dtrio  add, 

<nth  on  aeooant  of  oar  ptwfwiiug  ao  add  that  does  not  at  all 

]-on  the  image,  and  also  of  the  tandeaoy  of  solution  of 

'■dpbtta  to  ahsorfo  oxygaa,  and  baeooic  dianged   into 

ta,  when  tba  preaenratiTa  aatiMi  aa  add  woold  b«  aa 

I?- 

^  preliminariai  atatad,   wa   nay  dtscusa  the    resulu 
whidi,  aa  they  are  the  ootoooie  of  a  very  large  number 

i«nita,  may  be  thoroughly  rtliad  upon.     Our  main 

to  aseertain  for  oonalvaa  the  beat  working  propor- 

iavalofHMot,  and  ifwa  arrive  at  no  new 

-•M  formula*,  we,  at  least,  can  give  added 

Wc  started  with  a  developer  eoo- 

<rxient  of  one  gnia  for  eaoh  grain  of 

th  waa  gradually  iaaaaaed  gnin  by  grain 

'■tincd  twelve  grains  of  sulphite 

;">rtioa  beyond  whidi  it  is  quite 

t«i  go. 

in^n-to-grain  pyro  gave  results  very  much  in  fikvour  of 

e  of  sulphite,  the  yellow  eolonr  of  the  ne(prtive  waa 

!'ioad,  and  the  adatioD  dkl  not  discolour  ao  rapidly. 

to  one  of  pyrr»  wiu  still  better—yellowness  greatly 

It  •till  ri  "wet-plate"  character.      Three 

r  ntill,  >iu:  „tii>le  benefit  sulphite  waa  capable 

.'  not  yet  obtained.     Poor  grains  to  one  of  pyto — 

%  ■«  it  noted.  •  <•    .nola  Mr.  Berkeley  gave 


to  the  world  when  he  first  made  public  the  benefit  obtainable 
fivni  the  use  oT  sulphite — we  found  to  give  an  excellent 
working  Mdution,  giving  a  good  proportion,  but  not  all,  of  the 
beue6ts  obtainable,  and  one  that  was  a  vast  improvement  on 
all  the  reat.  From  five  to  six  grains  were  still  better,  and  that 
we  looked  upon  as  a  practical  limit  fur  a  working  formula,  as, 
although  under  some  conditions — as,  for  example,  greatly  pro- 
longed development  and  maximum  amount  of  ammonia  added 
— complete  ftaedom  from  yellowneas  was  not  obtained,  in  by 
fisr  the  larger  number  of  oaaea  the  fixed  negative  was  all  that 
could  be  dedrad  for  dnanness  and  "  wet-plate  "  character.  For 
the  present  we  have  fixed  upon  the  proportion  of  six  grains  of 
sulphite  of  soda  to  eaoh  grain  of  pyro  employed  as  the  formula 
for  our  own  general  developing  work.  There  ia  one  good 
reaaoQ  for  adhering  to  a  high  proportion,  and  that  is  the 
increased  power  of  using  the  solution  with  advantage  for  more 
plataa  than  ooe.  We  have  developed  three  platen  in  succes- 
sion in  the  same  solution  without  perodving  any  but  the 
dightest  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  as  regards 
yellowncaa,  a  condition  that  does  not  obtain  with  lower  propor- 
tions of  sulphite.  When  an  open  measure  containing  used 
solution  waa  loft  azpoaed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours  it 
remained  dear,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  depth  of  colour  the 
on»-to<NM  proportion  attained  in  half  an  hour. 

Another  singular  quality  was  perceptible  when  the  highest 
strength  was  used — namdy,  a  distinctly  red  hue  imparted  to 
the  solution,  mora  particularly  discernible  when  the  colour 
was  ofaaerved  in  white  vessels.  So  much  wan  this  changed  hue 
disoamible  that  a  white  jug  containing  a  small  (|uautity  at  the 
bottom  that  bad  been  left  for  one  day  waa  brought  to  ua  with 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  the  red  liquid  was,  our  questioner  being 
quite  familiar  with  the  ordinary  aspect  of  oxidised  "pyro" 
solution.  We  noticed  in  the  Chemkal  New^  precit  of  foreign 
chemical  news  a  chemist  having  observed  and  published  the 
fact  that  dilute  solutions  of  copper  gave  a  rose-coloured  solution 
with  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  to  which  a  little 
pyrogallic  had  been  added  ;  two  other  chemista,  while  agreeing 
with  thoae  results,  fotuid  also  that  the  reaction  ia  not  charac- 
teristic of  copper,  being  producible  with  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  moat  metallic  nlta,  and  even  with  distilled  water.  As 
our  own  above-dted  experiments  show,  the  production  of  this 
pink  colour  follows  oxidation,  and  i«  higher  the  greater  the 
amount  of  sulphite  present  in  comparison  with  pyro. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we  have  never  found  any 
objectionable  action  in  the  use  of  sulphite  in  the  pyro  am- 
monia developer,  but  we  6ave   made   uo  exact   comparative 
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«l  MMM  Ibtan  tioM  making  taaU  in  this 
OT  MMieipO*  iwohi  of  an  entirelj  negative 


WINDOW. 


A  TKCTII-ATINO   DARK  ROOM 

llM  alkaUM  oaHMoatM  are  gnMlualljr  coming  into 
k  Ibr  ibnlotwMitit.  li>«r«  i*  no  doubt  the 
«{D  eaatiniM  to  Im,  the  faTourite  in 
af  Mi  rthtililj-  mkI  *>>•  tn>ubl«a  it  brings  with  it  in 
of  that  ciiwlitv.  We  b«TC  in  the  present  article 
to  do  with  tiM  chwntml  mi9  of  the  question-that  is, 
OmI  bmj  vtee  (irotu  the  npidly  varying 
of  tW«  «Brtabt«  •olntioo— bot  merely  look  at  the 
gg^lJaralioM.  Maaj  oiNnton,  tome  far  more  than 
lAr  gna^J  &«■  t^  •Snto  of  the  fumes  of  ammonia 
givm  ot «  U>«  dmiopiiig  room;  and  whore  the  process  of 
4f««|oMMnt  k  a  eootiaaoaa  ooo,  laating  orer  several  hours  at 
«  alntek,  aa  ia  ftvqoeotly  the  oaae  in  large  csUblishments,  it 
hhfwa  TO1 —  diftedt  to  eooooive  that  the  permanent  injur}' 
to  bwlifc,  M  w«0  M  tlM  tomporarj  discomfort  so  caused,  may 
Im  ««j  wmrtsnHi  Aaj  moans  of  aUeviating  the  distress 
|iimImu>1  ia  llib  maniwr  nay  therefore  be  welcomed. 

9am»  tiao  ^^  when  paying  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Messrs. 
Tdarttea  A  Soo'a  oitaMtvo  works  at  Dundee,  we  were  grcatl}- 
witli  a  fcatan  to  which  Mr.  Valentine  himself  attached 
ia  tlMir  developing  room,  namely,  the  pro- 
I  for  oanyii^  off  immediately  the  fumes  of  ammonia 
iWi^  from  tk«  dtrrioftaf  dish,  and  this  so  cfTectually  that 
Ik*  ofMntor  Boad  aoror  even  smell  the  alkali.  In  an  extensive 
MlahliahDifent  liko  the  one  we  mention,  where  undeveloped 
plataa  are  aoat  in  daily  by  a  Urge  staff  of  outdoor  operators, 
tkoineomofdertlopmcnt  ia  naturally  going  on  "from  early 
■am  to  dawj  vro,"  and  without  come  adequate  means  of 
fotoiaf  Um  atOMaplMre  of  the  work  room  of  the  noxious  fumes 
givva  off  from  the  numerous  evaporating  surfaces  simul- 
tosMtolj  aspoaad,  the  place  would  soon  liccomc  unbearable. 
Tito  nmody  in  this  eaae  oooaisted  in  a  current  of  air  being 
ialaaad  to  paaa  o««r  tlie  developing  sink  in  the  direction 
frsai  lb*  oporater,  oanytng  the  ammonia  fumes  directly  into 
•oaMaaaiaitioa  willi  the  open  air,  and  thus  not  only  freeing 
tW  Btm>iiii«n  of  tho  mom  of  the  injurious  alkali,  but  also 
daariaf  it  of  all  otW  noxious  matter.  We  do  not  recollect 
tlto  ctaet  detaik  of  Maasra.  Valentine's  arrangement,  or  how 
Um  air  curmit  vaa  induoed,  but  we  hitd  ample  evidence  of  its 
eAoioaey.  A  fow  days  ago  we  saw,  however,  in  an  amateur 
bbosKlory,  a  daiUr  anangomeot  of  great  simplicity,  which 
■^  vtrjt  ««Q  ba  atfliaad  oHlMr  on  a  small 
wllfcuii  aaj  gnat  tzpoMa. 

In  the  amagtaMnt  referred  to  the  air  current  is  induced  by 
a  fsa  laow,  which  alao  serres  the  purpose  of  lighting  the 
rDMB  — not  neecaanrily,  for  daylight  may  be  employed  if 
pvAnad ;  bat  bmb/  tiporieooed  workers  prefer  to  rely 
•!•■  aitiii)ia]  Hfht,  aa  boisf  more  uniform,  and  consequently 
Itodag  to  men  trustworthy  reaulu.  When  artificial  light  ia 
oaflofad,  ahother  it  be  gas  or  oil.  there  need,  therefore,  be 
aa  aadilioSMl  etp«iae  ;  but  even  if  daylight  be  used,  the  extra 
•a*  <f  fsa  or  oil  for  tho  mere  purpoM  of  setting  up  a  current 
vfli  aet  b«  a  ««vigas  matter. 

A  da«bb  eaaiaK  lo  th«  lower  portion  of  the  window,  forming 
a  atrt  «f  "laatani "  about  ton  iDcbw  or  a  foot  deep,  constitutes 
I  pMtct. :(  the  system.    The  fh>nt  of  the  lantern  may 
any    OMdium  suitable  for  artificial  light. 


or  large  scale 


Iha 
h» 


have   an   addition 


while  the  back  or  window  proper  may 
Ujicknoss  of  non-actinic  colour  to  render  it  safe  for  dayligl. 
or  may  be  left  clear  if  daylight  ia  not  utilised.  Along  th.- 
lowcr  front  edge  of  the  casing  is  an  opening  to  admit  air  wlucli 
supplies  "food"  for  the  lamp  inside,  and  at  the  same  time 
draws  off  the  vitiated  air  from  the  room.  The  top  of  tlie 
lantern  is  provided  with  a  tube,  which  should  preferably  com- 
municate with  the  open  air,  or  be  run  into  the  chimney  if 
such  be  accessible  ;  but  if  a  ventilator  of  tho  ordinary  charact.  ■ 
be  fixed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  room,  the  exit  tube  m 
discharge  its  current  into  the  room  itself. 

It  is  true  this  kind  of  arrangement  does  not  act  as  a  very 
powerful  ventilator  in  the  general  sense,  but  at  any  rate  it 
carries  the  ammonia  fumes  away  from  the  operator,  and 
delivers  them  at  a  distance,  whence  they  cannot  reach  him 
without  being  considerably  and  sensibly  diluted.  We  should, 
however,  recommend  the  exit  tube  to  be  carried  through  the 
wall  either  into  the  "open  "  or  into  a  chimney  where  possible, 
and  to  prevent  any  down  draught  a  suitable  cowl  should  be 
provided.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  nearer  the  air  inlet  is 
to  the  ordinary  position  of  tiie  developing  dish  when  in  use, 
the  better  will  be  the  ventilating  action. 


>:(b 


SILVER  PRINTS  NOW  CONTRASTED  WITH  THOSE 
OF  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
"  take  stock  "  of  the  conditions  under  which  our  finished  pic- 
tures are  now  produced,  and  compare  them  with  those  which 
existed  in  times  long  past,  and  see  what,  if  any,  improvements 
have  been  effected.  Let  us  hark  back,  say,  thirty  years.  It  is 
an  even  number,  and  will  take  us  to  the  year  18-59.  The  only 
method  of  printing  then  in  use  was  that  on  albumenised  paper, 
for  at  that  period  salted  paper  had  practically  become  obsolete. 
The  albumenised  paper  of  those  days  was  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  is  now.  Its  surface,  in  comparison  with 
the  present  article,  would  be  considered  matt.  For  it  was  not 
until  the  carte  pict\ire  became  popular  that  the  very  highly 
glazed  papers  were  adopted. 

Fading  or  yellowed  prints  were  known  at  that  period,  a  cry  was 
raised  for  a  permanent  process,  and  in  course  of  time  the  carbon, 
the  Woodburytype,  the  collotype,  and  the  chromotype  processes 
were  introduced.  As  each  of  these  processes  were  brought  for- 
ward it  was  predicted  by  the  sanguine  that  silver  printing  h; 
received  its  death  blow.  However,  it  survived,  aud  still  sur- 
vives. For  a  time  the  platinotype  process  made  but  little  head- 
way, as  its  tones  were  only  partially  admired.  However,  taste 
on  this  point  has  undergone  a  radical  change,  aud  platinotype 
has  now  become  firmly  established  as  a  process  of  the  future 
and  its  results  are  permanent.  And  we  have  the  gelatino- 
bromide  aud  the  gelatiuo-chloride  processes,  which  also  yield 
excellent  results,  and  at  the  same  time  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  permanent  of  silver  printing  processes.  In  face  of  all 
these  different  methods  of  printing,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  photographs  now  produced 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  are  other  than  albumenised 
paper  prints.  Silver  printing  on  albumen  paper  still  holdf 
sway,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  does,  and  in  all  probability  i1 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

Seeing  that  the  same  method  of  printing  that  was   in  use 
thirty  years  ago  is  still  employed  naturally  leads  one  to  inquire 
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I   i  ue  prints  now  made  are  superior  in  quality  or  are  more 

permanent  than  those  which  used  to  be  produced  at  the  date 

' ''  >ued.    With  reference  to  the  excellence  of  the  work,  taking 

jnsidcr.ition  the  quality  now  conferred  upon  the  negative 

!>y  retouching;,  we  aay  there  ia  no  improvement,  and,  what  is 

nore,  many  of  the  deep  rich  tones  of  old  are  now  unattainable. 

\»  rcaarda  permanency  we  reply  there  has  been  a  retrogression, 

•  that  the  majority  of  the  silver  prints  produced  at 

t  time  are  far  more  evanescent  than  those  which  used 

.0  be  made  tliree  decades  Utck.     It  is  an  unpleasant  admissiun 

J)  make,  but  it  is  nerertheless  the  fact,  notwithstanding  that, 

u  a  rule,  more  care  ia,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  bestowed  upon 

:he  work. 

ft  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  photographs  faded  in  those 

but  &ding  as  it  ia  now  met  with,  often  within  a  month 

',  was  a  thing  unknown.     We  have  before  us  as  we  write 

i  couple  of  portraits — different  positions — of  the  same  sitter, 

asued  st  the  same  tiote,  only  a  few  mooths  ago,  from  one  of 

Jm  leading  Loodoo  booasa  whose  prices  are  about  the  highest 

profession ;  one  has  fiMled  badly,  tlKMigh  the  other  is  nn- 

•■d.   Soeh  a  cinminstaiioe  as  this  naed  not  to  occur ;  now, 

-  iinatcly,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.     When  we  look 

altered  conditions  under  which  the  prints  arc  now  pro- 

i  and  finished  from  those  which  formerly  existed,  it  is  not 

fich  of  the  fagitiTeneM. 

1  to  th«  paper  waa  but  alightly  albu- 

-d,  though  it  was  bearily  salted ;  it  was  sensitised  on  a 

■(  twice  or  thrioe  the  strength  now  employed.     The  nega- 

'  hen  made  were  exceedingly  Tigoroos,  fiir  more  so  than  any 

'isequently,  by  the  time  the  image  was  printed  it 

•irh  huger  proportion  of  reduced  silver— which, 

.;uld  to  tone  it — tiian  those  produced  under 

The  image  was  formed  to  a  Urge  extent 

■per ;  whereas  now  it  is  confined  slroost,  if 

incn  sarface.     The  difference  may  be 

print  and  one  of  the  date  referred  to 

V  side  by  a  strong  transmitted  light     It 

:  chat  an  image  composed  uf  a  large  body  of 

'lucc<l  iiii'tiili  will  better  withatand  deleterious  influences 

one  in  which   it  exists   in  the  most  attenuated  form 

l>le. 

the  present    time  ready  aeneitised   papers  are  exten- 

emplojed,    the    migarity   of  whieh    eontain   still   less 

ttian   that   prepared   at   home.     With    many   of  these 

'loir  prepantion,  the  siting  matter  is  re- 

ifid  waahfasg  opcrmtiooa,  so  that  in  the  end 

"-moa  as  ordinary  blotting  paper.     Now 

.in  one  respeot,  is  an  advantage,  as  it 

the  elimination  of  the  hypa     Indeed,  at  one  time  it 

mended  to  trmA  the  prints  with  hot  water  to  get  rid 

so  that  the  washing  should  be  the  more  perfMt.    It 

easy  to  see  that  the  extraction  of  the  siting 

faatead  of  proving  beneficial,  nay  l>e  just  the  reverse. 

pie,  if  an  injurious  mountant  be  used,  or  the  picture 

upon  a  mount  containing  deleterious  matter,  tlie  frail 

by  reaaon  of  the  porocity  of  the  paper,  will  be  brought 

lau  contact  with  the  disturbing  inflnenoe  than 

.lined  its  original  imperrioos  character. 

ear*  ago  photographen  were  content  to  use  plain 

».  iboard  for  their  mounts,  and  pay  a  higher  price  for  them 

hey  now  do  tor  those  of  a  far  mors  pretentious  appeannoe. 

i>^de  of  than  boards  waa  oompoaed  of  a  good  quality  of 

-wood  or  Btnw  palp  "middtaa"  had  not  then  been  intro- 
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duced — while  the  outer  covering  was  a  paper  usually  free  from 
impurities  iu  a  photographic  sense,  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  as 
au  anti  chlor  had  not  then  become  general.  Consequently  the 
mounts  were  inert,  which  is  more  than  can  bo  said  of  a  very 
large  prop<irtion  of  those  now  supplied. 

Wheu  each  of  these  matters  is  taken  into  consideration  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  prints  issued  now 
prove  less  stable  than  those  mode  in  former  times.  For  it 
must  be  admitted,  unpleasant  though  it  be  to  do  so,  that  during 
the  last  thirty  years  photography,  so  far  as  the  stability  of  silver 
prints  is  concerned,  has  retrc^praded  instead  of  advanced. 


TaotroB  a  practical  photogzapliar  ia  in  no  need  of  a  oourse  of  instruc- 
tion in  analytical  chemistry  to  enable  him  to  succeed  in  dark  room 
work,  occasions  do  arise  when  a  little  knowledge  of  ordinary  reactions 
would  be  useful  to  bim.  The  need,  or  supposed  need,  c(  s  ^-attety 
of  apparatus,  and  a  larf^  number  of  bottles  of  reagents,  generally 
operate*  to  prevont  anjtbiog  being  attempted  by  one  unskilled  in 
chemistry.  There*  ha«,  however,  been  publisbud  lately  a  singular 
kind  of  process  of  analysis  which  involves  little  or  no  special 
sppstatos,  the  reagents  for  which  will  be  found  in  most  dark 
rooms.  "  Chemically  pure  white  filtering  paper,  having  a  close 
grain,  is  dipped  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  laid  on  a  pane  of  gla**,  and  dried  in  the  open  air,  or, 
preferably,  in  s  drying  oven,  at  160*  Fahr.  Then  prepare  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  n<-alral  ehromata  of  potassium,  slso  one  of  bromide 
of  potssaum,  snd  one  of  h)rpo«u]phite  of  sodium,  and  proceed  with 
each  w>  before."  Si  much  for  rt^gents.  The  sppsratus  is  merely  a 
(msll  pipt'ttc  maileof  a  piece  of  glsM  (ube,  three-sixteenths  of  sn  inch 
dismvtiT  iiii-idp,  Jrswn  in  s  flame  t<>  s  narrow  orifice,  the  end  being 
pcrfpctiv  round  ;  s  *mtll  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  taken 
up  to  this  pipette  snd  s  drop  allowed  to  fall  on  esch  of  the  pieces  of 
prepared  paper  (which  may  be  ru1i-d  off  into  sqiwies  so  ss  to  answer 
for  a  number  of  different  solution*),  and  according  to  the  colours  and 
variations  of  the  rings  and  hsioes  produced  by  the  decomposition 
nisy  the  nsture  of  the  substances  under  examination  be  detected. 
A  full  aeootmt  of  the  method  sppesn  in  the  Chemical  Xeirt  (or  the 
14th  ultimo,  to  which  we  would  r«?fer  sU  intsTdsted  for  detsils  of  the 
colouis,  *c.,  produced. 

Tna  eseessiv*  lownsss  of  the  tempersture  during  the  whole  of  Isst 
year  wss  awtter  of  oommnn  observation  and  discussion,  especially 
amoag  pbotogiapbers,  who  were  influenced,  and  by  no  means 
fsvouraUy,  fay  it.  .\t  the  last  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Meteorological 
Society  the  subject  wss  brought  forward  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Pleston,  M.A.,  PJUilet.Soe.,  who  gave  full  details  ss  to  the 
eomparatiTe  extent  of  tlie  imivsiaal  reduction  of  average  temperature 
in  tlM  British  Ixles.  During  the  tifty-nine  weeks  ending  the  third 
week  Ln  Uetuber  there  were  but  four  warm  weeks  in  the  north-west, 
snd  only  fire  in  the  louth-west,  of  England,  whilst  in  the  latter 
district  there  wss  not  a  single  wsrm  week  between  March  12  and 
October  22.  The  mean  tempersture  wss  colder  than  had  been 
observed  for  ten  years,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  north  of 
Scotland.  At  Ureenwieh  the  temperature  during  the  fourteen 
months  was  bekiw  the  average  on  312  days  out  of  4L7,  and  in 
July  there  wss  not  s  single  warm  day.  The  mesns  for  July  11  and 
12  were  colder  by  several  degrees  than  those  for  March  0  and  10. 
We  may  surely  be  permitted  to  hope  thst  the  new  year  we  have 
just  entered  upon  may  be  more  favourable  to  photographic  interests; 
but  the  suguries  sre  (onfsvourable,  ss  1888  ended  and  1880  began 
with  a  fog,  which  even  to  long-suffering  Londoners  was  of  unusual 
snd  diatressing  density. 

Ox  a  of  the  latest  results  of  sstronomical  photography  is  arousing  as 
lively  sn  interest  ss  did  the  fsmous  epoch-msrldi^  photogrsph  by 
Mr.  Common  of  the  nebula  in  Orient  when  first  exhiUted,  and  again 
it  is  the  portrsit  of  s  nebula  that  has  proved  the  vslue  nf  photography. 
This  picture,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  was  exhibited  st  the  last  meeting 
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•«  iki  MotU  AiUvmo^ti  aaeiMjr.  and  iu  ralm*  wim  at  mk*  n««)?- 
^H  h«  all  pMXM,  wiiiV  iU  l<«li«Mal  mrric  won  pmil  admiration. 
1W  ••petal  ialM««(  aliarkliv  lo  tlib  partiruUr  |>>i<>t.i)rrapli  Ii<m<  in 
ll»  fart  tk>i  it  affMia  to  dMW  tiM  actual  r<innaU<>n  of  a  iiTiiU<m  nut 
tl  tk»  «•#»'  f'-rau  uf  a  mlwli 

aaabw  <4  tht  U»nmi4  IVbfi  Oitrrmlary.  an  important 

t  of  tha  Mthoda  Mpktjrad  in  their  obaerratory 

ia«iT*n.    laMMd of Miaff— m U ordiiwrily done, 


dfvtew. 


■■yaMiljr 

■  MM 


TBS 


Md  Mr.  liMO  BotMrta  have  dona  with  aiich 

tor  difietiv  kig*  Mbdb— a  taleaoope  for  pboto- 

o>t>e>a,  •■  ctHatrj  photographic  lens  is 

tlui^  aa  «•  tmti  MHoaljr  t****,  wt*  far  mora  quiddy  than  the 

o^Mt  giMi,  aad.  Id  additioa,  ambraeaa  a  much  «-idor  field 

a  luRW  i^paaa  in  iha  haavana  eaa  be  aearehad  and  in  a 

too  dia  to  be  piek«l  op  by  tha  telaaoope 

Tea  opoB  tlia  pUta  throagfa  the  medium  of 

laM.    Alnady  aome  rery  valuable  reaolta  have 


byth 


an  important  one  in  many  respects  for 
,  tW  tolar  aclipat<  of  laat  Tu««day  postMsing 
OMMoa  alwaya  ezarciiea  upon  all  who 
1mt«  itirmf  tI  of  important  inttmmenla.  We  hare  not  heard  of 
aay  Kaglaii  partita  kaTiag  aat  out  to  make  obaerTations,  but  America 
«aa  aapty  wpwa»nled.  The  gi«at  Lick  teleacope  did  not  lose  its 
wlwHana,  aa  tbay  atayad  at  the  Obeenratory  to  photograph  the 
TWioai  ptiaaaa  and  obaerra  the  tine  of  contact,  though  there  the 
adha*  waa  a«ly  aaaa  aa  a  partial  one.  Sercral  strong  parties  were 
■Ma  mf  for  pholqpmptiiqg  tha  eorona  and  making  photometric  and 
iiliasiialiiaii,  and  Frofeaaor  Fickeriag,  from  Harvard, 
ka  than  tight  inatrument*  in  th<-  6eld  on  the  line  of  central 
Wbro  full  drtaiU  are  to  band  we  may  anticipate  a  valuable 
1  of  fact*  to  be  gameied,  aa  each  time  the  phenomenon  has  been 
fraah  tact*  and  fiMh  precajtions  have  U-en  indicated  to 

Kt  iba  way  of  the  ohaerrer  in  th«  next  occurrenco  of  an  eclipse. 
Waawt  oecaMoa  was  loas  favourable  than  some  of  its  more 
in  that  the  duration  of  totality  was  only  two 


Tub 


ECHOES. 
I  of  eopyright  and  the  ownership  of  the  nega- 
Gfopped  up  in  different  forms  in  the_law  courts, 
yat  asaia  hava  baea  exerciMng  the  minds  of  photographers  as 
lay  pNM.  Aa  naiial,  very  varying  comments  and  sug- 
'  ^'^  k***  made  snoM  naw,  aoaie  oM ;  and  it  is  only  speaking 
iteMk  totay  that  pbotoKnpkentheiMelTa* are litUe  more  aj^^jed on 
Aaaa  Mbja^  ikaa  thaeoaaty  eoart  jodgea  and  other  legal  authorities 
•ao  "  ri«f  iha  chaagaa"  so  abanndly  in  their  decisions.    I 


abMudly  in  their  decisions.  Here  I  may 
lba»  ia  lb*  laadin||  artida  in  laat  week's  isaue  a  fear  is  expressed 
•^  AabfoaldadaJaa  ia  Bantsa  f«mi«  Marston  will  form  a  nnv 


^  Marston  will  form  a  pre- 

******  y  *^,— ».  ka»a*"r,  a»B  "  praeedanU  "  in  this  matter,  since, 
aa  «be  Mawaatfdaytau  out,  thrre  pwriooa  eaaes  of  a  simihir  nature 
ralai  ilManlly,  and  wei»  overruled  by  the  wiseacre  of 
.  '*.**"*  *•  adilorial  pen  wrote  that  the  decision  "  stands 
aa  a  pMBiliat,"  *«., "  oatil  it  i*  ovemled ;  "  but  that  may  occur  on 
tta  tmt  aoart  day  ia  Iba  mow  place. 

-JUS*  "C*^  "*^  potacUoo  aodaty,  If  founded,  would,  I  fear, 
C  ^*!^^^°T*T*.'*  **"  "••*"•  •»'»•«»  willing  and  energi-tic,  so 
mr  aa  u*  prMul  legal  oaMTlainty  esittt;  for  what  ia  the  use  of 
l^of  tbattada'whaa  Iba  judge  arrays  against  that 
/*""?'  **  ""Bnitoly  greater  value— his  own 
,  or  what  ba  boaeaUy  imagine*  to  bo  such.  It  is  the 
^  ..  *^  V*y^  ••  ^^  »•»  "  gt*«t  unpaid  "  magistrncv 
^„__  '  7  ^*  "Mwaiaiaa  static  deeiMn*.  but  I  think  that  a  ran>ful 
■wwyjfaoMtyeoartdwi^Qai,  aapaejally  wln-rr  technical  points  are 
"  "      .  *>'■***  *■•  dwdoaa  of  the  mipi-rior  courts  to,i -would 

.".'  .**.'*  Vri"^  '*'■**  •**  "^  ''"** "'  "  ''»l>l>v-g»-lui-l(v  " 
'TV"^"***  •*  Jj"  »».  "^  ««iily  on  Uia  part  of  paid  officials,  but 
c<  t>oaapw.,,,tly.y,ciaayadacatadforSepnrpoIe. 


I'hotography,  unfortunatelv,  at  present  occupies  no  definite  position 
of  its  own  iu  the  ev.«  of  the  h»w;  it  comes  under  the  general  heading 
of  line  arts  in  the  matter  of  copyright,  but  occupies  such  a  particularly 
"back  seat"  that  the  compliment  of  even  including  it  at.all  is  a  very 
qu.«tionable  one.  This  being  so,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity 
tlint  mi«t  of  the  cases  that  come  before  the  courU  depend  upon  the 
individual  decisions  or  opinions  of  the  judge,  and  upon  precedents  so 
eatabUhhed ;  and  in  attempting  to  legislate  from  the  point  of  view 
that  n  photograph  is  a  "  work  of  art "  of  precisely  the  same  character 
as  a  painting  or  drawing,  the  non-technical  mind  encounters  so  many 
dilliculties  that  it  is  little  wonder  it  occasionally  wanders. 

As  regards  the  copyright  in  works  of  art,  such  as  paintings  or 
drawings,  and  in  literary  productions,  the  law,  if  not  perfect,  is  at 
least  comparatively  distinct  and  intelligible,  but  not  so  in  regard  to 
photographs.  For  instance,  the  law  does  not  say  distinctly  whether 
the  copyright  exist*  in  the  negative,  or  in  the  print,  or  in  both ;  it 
decides  that  the  copyright  in  a  portrait  or  other  work  executed  to 
order  belongs,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  party  giving  the  order, 
and  not  to  the  photographer.  But  in  the  case  of  a  photographer  in  a 
considerable  way  of  business,  employing  assistants,  and  executing 
work  on  his  own  account  for  publication,  it  leaves  matters  rather 
ambiguous,  as  the  decision  in  Nottage  versm  Jackson  proves.  Here  the 
plaintiff  brings  an  action  for  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  a 
picture  taken  for  purposes  of  publication  by  his  firm  through  one  of 
their  operators ;  but  he  is  nonsuited  on  the  ground  that  the  operator, 
and  not  himself,  being  the  executant,  in  the  operator  is  vested  the 
copyright.  Here,  surely,  is  "  tidings  of  great  joy "  to  "  sculptors' 
ghosts,"  to  Jan  van  Beer's  numerous  pupils,  and  to  the  race  of  artists' 
assistants  generally,  if  at  least  the  same  law  is  good  outside  photo- 
graphy. 

Now,  if  photography  cannot  be  properly  legislated  for  in  a  general 
copyright  act,  or,  rather,  if  it  cannot  be  fairly  treated  when  classed 
with  works  of  art  generally,  let  it  be  classed  by  itself,  and  have  a 
clause  or  clauses  specially  devoted  to  it,  and  drawn  up  by  an  expert, 
in  order  to  remove  the  "  glorious  uncertainty  "  that  now  exists.     I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  a  particularly  hopeless  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
if  the  matter  is  properly  taken  up  by  photographers  themselves.     The 
Camera  Club  numbers  among  its  members  more  than  one  who  writes 
M.P.  after  his  name,  as  belonging  to  the  National  Club  at  St.  Stephen's, 
and  if  the  Club  desires  to  do  good  work  in  the  interests  of  photo- 
graphers generally,  it  could  not  select  a  better  channel  iu  which  to ! 
direct  its  exertions.    And  I  am  sure  that  when  another  Copyright  i 
Bill  is  under  discussion,  some  of  the  Camera  Club  "  M.P.'s  "  might^ 
gain  Sclot  by  championing  the  cause,  from   their  places  "  in   the 
House,"  of  the  art  to  which  they  have  been  attracted  for  their  of 
pleasure. 

The  two  questions  of  which  I  commenced  to  speak  are  too  fre- 
quently mixed  up  and  confused.  The  ownership  of  the  negative  is 
completely  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  copyright  which  exists  in 
the  print  or  finished  picture.  In  the  case  of  a  painting  the  picture 
and  the  copyright  may  go  together,  or  the  copyright  may  be  sold 
independently  of  the  picture,  in  which  case  the  owner  of  the  original 
painting  has  no  right  to  reproduce  it.  If  the  copyright  pass  into  the 
hands  of  an  engraver,  who  after  a  time  again  sells  his  right,  I  presume 
by  the  custom  of  the  trade  alone,  and  not  by  any  right,  the  engraved 
plat4»  existing  would  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  though  they  do 
not  in  any  way  represent  the  copyright.  In  like  manner  a  photo- 
graphic negative  is  distinct  from  the  copyright,  but  it  is  not  the 
cuettim  of  the  trade  to  part  with  it  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright  or 
party  for  whom  the  photograph  is  executed.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  between  an  engraving  and  a  photograph  is  easily  explained 
in  a  common  sense  way.  The  purchaser  of  the  copyright  of  an 
ongravmg  buys  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  to  which  end  the 
engraved  pktes  are  of  value  to  him  ;  the  purchaser  of  a  photograph 
to  onler,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  buys  merely  for  private  use, 
and  llie  negative  is  to  him  useless  except  with  the  assistance  of  a 
competent  photographer,  hence  the  negative  forms  no  part  of  the 
contract,  but  is  simply  used  by  the  photographer  as  one  of  the 
"tfmls  of  his  trade,"  as  it  has  been  described. 

In  any  future  legisktioii  on  the  subject  it  would  therefore  be  well 
if  the  distinction  between  copyright  and  right  to  the  m-gative  be 
clearly  recognised  and  emphasised  by  special  treatment,  for  clearly  to 
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the  photogi»ph«>r  the  Utter  qoeetion  is  ol  at  least  equal  importance 
to  the  other.  Until,  howeTer,  the  matter  U  authoritatiTely  settled, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  similar  case*  to  that  at  Ashford  will  continue 
periodieallj  to  crop  up. 

In  an  article  on  Intnui/lcatitm,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  I  find  a 
wfawnee  to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  exposure  to  direct  daylight 
whsB  intensification  with  "  mercuric  bichloride "  is  being  effected. 
Psr  parentMm,  ^Thj  mercuric  chloride,  Mr.  Bedding?  Is  there  a 
meiearic  fnft-chloride,  or  have  you  erer  met  with  mercuroiu  bi- 
chloride P  But,  n'inqiorU !  With  regard  to  the  aroidanoe  of 
•zposon  to  light,  it  is  the  first  time,  I  think,  I  have  ever  seen  any 
refanDce  to  the  neeesaity,  so  I  aak,  Why  ?  Is  it,  a.<i  I  preaiuM  it 
Boat  be,  oo  aoooont  of  •ome  supposed  sensibility  of  the  bleached 
image  to  the  action  of  fight?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is 
peeessaiy  to  aroid  direct  daylight  when  examining  the  old  "  alabas- 
trine "  picture*  t  I  hare  seen  many  o(  these  and  made  a  few  of  them 
in  year*  that  are  gooe,  and  only  a  few  montha  ago  I  was  shown  a 
number  that  had  been  made  as  far  back  as  "  early  in  the  fiflisa,'' 
which  were  as  pearly  white  as  they  possibly  could  have  been  when 
"yooDg."  Never,  in  fact,  do  I  maeiBlMV  to  have  awn  or  heard 
DMHtioned  any  instance  of  the  daricming  of  such  picturt-s  by  light. 
In  Wiktu'it  Dietiammy  of  CItetmutry,  I  think,  it  Is  stated  that  eUoride 
nf  tiUfr  darkans  imder  the  action  of  light,  except  in  the  piveence  of 
bicbl>>ride  or  other  salt  of  mercury.  If  this  be  so,  why  SToid 
ex|»«>uie? 

Tlif  particular  method  of  intenaificatioii,  ur  rather  tlte  formula 
(ri^-'ii  ill  the  article  lefetied  to,  is  new  to  me,  and  may  be  an 
inii'Mwoieni  upoo  wiag  a  plain  solutioa  of  hiehloricle;  but  to  add 
putsMium  hydrate  to  CMMs  tufbidhy,  aad  to  aflerwarda  "  dav  "  the 
wtlutiin  with  hydroeUoffe  add,  appsats  to  aw  a  needlessly  rmbmI- 
aboot  way  nf  addiaf  yofsaJM  diferide  a*  frequently  practised, 
onlsa  special  advantage  ttrm  fiom  tlwl  mode  of  operatii^. 

Jrxnni. 


80LARISATI0N  AND  I-OLARBATION. 

MoaiiKK  experiments  with  a  prism  of  calcareous  spar  placed  in  front 
of  th>-  caaaca  lens  seemed  to  him  to  show  that  thaie  was  little,  if 
any,  'liffenaea  between  folarised  chromatic  light  and  common  achro- 
matic Ugbt,  as  far  as  their  action  on  a  silver  salt  goesi  His  expo- 
sures on  the  variooe  eolonrad  rtwigws  pndaeed  by  polariasd  light  led 
bim  to  the  Mme  condnsioa, 

It  win  scarcely  be  denied,  howerer,  that  tte  efficiency  of  white, 
blur,  <ir  violet  light  is  almost  immeasurably  stronser  in  promoting 
that  c  >oditioa  in  a  fbn  o(  a  sansitiv*  aihsr  salt,  whwh  first  allows  it 
U>  attract  metal  from  the  developer,  than  ars  those  rays  which  ws  find 
to  bv  the  less  rafrangible.  In  fact,  if  on*  is  not  in  s  hurry,  it  is  in- 
structive to  attcrmpt—a*  the  author  has  dooe— to  obtain  raveisals  sad 
n-revenali  by  contact  under  a  piee*  of  raby  glassi  Empk^ing  a 
spe«tra*eope,  the  icaults  are  much  lb*  same,  and  in  some  napecta  we 
may  look  upon  the  production  of  a  t*"*™—  as  the  determination  of 
the  extent  to  whi^  the  sspanle  iliminU  of  white  light  are  lisble  to 
mder^  alteration  in  their  diiectiun  of  vibration,  for  it  will  acarccly 
be  denied  that  this  liabilitv  most  depend— where  the  un<luUti<>D(  sr« 
asenmed  to  be  purely  mernsBJcsl — almost  as  much  on  the  direction 
of  the  ribratioo  as  mm  amplitude  aad  wave  length,  two  condition* 
«f  the  undolator^,  either  of  which  can  scaresly  be  credited  with  identity 
of  property  or  aim.  It  amy  be  urged,  indeed  I  believe  it  hss  been 
■i|^,  that  while  the  amplitnde  for  all  ooionm  is  constant,  the  wave 
leqjtb  is  variahis,  and  sms  errW.-  and  in  lUs  ease  it  b  evidently  ose- 
kai  to  a(f«*  that  th*  amnbar  alone  of  the  atroke*  beating  upon  an 
organic  or  inotganic  naticnt  is  snAdent  to  account,  oo  frictional 
KKMOtds  only,  f«r  the  aillerence  of  the  powers  uf  orange  and  blue 

Befora  londiiag  briefly  upon  electrical  aolarisation— a  theory,  not 
meiely  a  hvpatlMBia— let  us  try  to  get  as  clear  au  idea  as  poasibl*  of 
the  broa<l  Jistjnrtfcm*  which  are  known  to  exist  between  the  actiona 
of  • '      ■  '  -.•nt  eolouied  rays. 

vith,  oar  appreciation  of  the  mass  of  ponderable  bodies 
Urn.  u.  •  M-  t  list  all  matter  is  compared  of  more  nr  less  cohering  mole- 
cnlr«,  vtit)>  interstitial  syacia  oceapied  by  somethimc.  We  talk  at 
time*  of  a  vacuum,  but  in  diamanng  of  Igbt  accnnlinfr  to  the  oor^ 
feet  piBsrribed  method  we  an  forced  to  confess  tlmt,  »  bile  the  nMie 
atlaaaated  the  awtlcr  the  greater  the  vdndty  of  liKht;  where  mattrr, 
■a  a  vehicle,  is  afaasat  there  can  be  no  light,  and  no  effect  of  light. 


We  say  that  the  material  wave  front  is  essential  to  auy  exhibition 
of  the  motive  caiue,  and  is  ever  iu  advance  of  it.  Su  also  says  the 
electrician !  So  also  might  the  chenmt  say  if  be  acknowledged  that 
chemical  affinity  was  the  power,  the  element  or  compound  the  vehicle; 
and,  iudeed,  thu  u  exactly  his  pos-ition  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
the  electric  potential  and  the  conductivity  which  determine  chemical 
combination  and  decomposition. 

The  primary  colours  are  either  three  (red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and 
we  can  decompose  none  of  them),  or  from  twenty-three  to  thirty- 
three  or  more,  in  proportion  as  there  are  elements  in  the  sun.  Ac- 
cording to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  difference  between 
sound,  heat,  visible  light,  and  actinic  or  electrical  energy  i^  simply  a 
difference  of  wave  length,  amplitude,  and  period ;  yet,  prima  facit, 
there  ia  no  evidence  forbiddiug  the  conclusion  that  the  material  either 
acts  &!•  a  dielectric  or  conductor. 

Admitting  that  the  violet  or  blue  rays  are,  more  than  auy  others, 
of  metallic  origin,  and  pownsn  a  reducing  power,  it  remains  to  be 
seen,  first,  by  what  virtue  they  reduce;  second,  by  what  circumstances 
their  characteristic  action  is  modified. 

It  is  scart.-ely  to  the  point  to  object  that  it  is  the  same  ray  or  series 
of  lays  which  reduce  silver  haloid  salts  that  niomote  the  combination 
of  the  metalloid  chlorine  and  the  metal  hyarogen.  The  true  ^int 
raised  here  is.  Does  the  blue  ray  enhance  or  reduce  the  electro-poeitive 
nature  of  the  hydrogen  or  the  elcc-tru-negative  character  uf  the  clilo- 
riue?  That  light,  under  conditiomt  with  which  we  are  tolerably 
familiar,  incteases  and  diminishes  the  electrical  potential  between 
these  elmnents  we  admowledse ;  that  it  does  both  whuu  the  elements 
are  pure  and  the  light  itaelf  elementary  is  quite  another  question. 

Broadly  speaking, no  leceat  experiments  nave  negatived  the  deduc- 
tion that  for  chlunde,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  jirvpared  in  the 
utmost  darkoeas  attninsblf,  the  n-ilucing  action  coinniuiices  at  Y,  at- 
tains itM  maximum  at  or  about  11,  and  gradually  decreases  towards 
the  limits  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  is  nil  for  the  rays  of  dark  heat, 
and  for  the  luminous  rays  from  .\  to  F. 

With  potassium  bichromate,  H).'nin,  the  m-tiou  commeiuvs  at  £,and 
terminati-it  at  N.  With  tiTt-blonile  of  gold  the  action  extends  from 
E  to  I,  the  extent  of  the  action  being  slight,  but  continuing  spon- 
taneooslv  b  the  dark.  "  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  reducing  action 
exerciaeo  upon  metallic  salts  is  exdusivelv  determined  by  t  he  more 
rehnagible  rays,  which  on  this  account  nave  been  named  exciting 
rays,  whil<>  the  heat  and  light-producing  radiatious,  up  to  F,  are 
absolutely  inactive"  (Jamin). 

"  Upon  guiacum,  bitumen  of  Judna,  and  various  essences,  the 
action  of  light  is  inverse.  Its  tendency  is  to  oxidise  instead  of  to 
reduce.*'  (These  compounds,  it  will  be  observed,  are  organic  and 
cijroparatively  complex.)  "  Nevertheleaa  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  the  Mme  senee  of  rays  which  act.  Thus  gum  gtiiacum  only 
begins  to  turn  blue  at  II,  and  tbo  action  continues  ss  far  as  P. 

^  Nutwithatandiog  this,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  calorific 
and  luminous  ra^s  esart  no  influence.  Let  us  once  more  take  the 
case  of  the  sen-itive  chloride  of  silver,but,  instead  of  keepuig  it  in  the 
dark,  let  us  ex ,  a  ^rt  lime  to  white  light,  so  a*  to  produce 

a  fiwble  but  uj;.  < olouratiun  throughout.     Next  h>t  us  bring  a 

pure,  real  spectrum  to  bear  upon  a  portion  of  this  partially  darkened 
film.  It  wUl  now  darken  in  every  region  of  the  spectrum,  even  from 
the  infra  red,  and  the  luminous  ravs  from  A  to  tl  will  be  found  to 
have  acted.  This  time  it  is  the  less  refrangible  rays  which  have 
played  their  part  in  ci>ntinuing  and  developing  the  impression  initi- 
ateil  by  the  more  refrangible  rays,  although  in  themselves  incapable 
of  starting  the  action.  They  do  not  exate,  they  continue,  and  have 
bene*  ban  naiaed  ^  Baeqaerel 'continuing' rays.  It  is  to  be  re- 
mariud  that  they  hasten  or  reveal  the  chemical  action  as  they  do  in 
the  case  of  phosphoresenoe. 

"These  rays  do  not  oxidise  white  guiacum,  but  when  they  are 
caused  to  fallupon  guiacum  which  has  absorbed  oxygen  and  become 
blue  they  disengsge  this  gas  and  bleach  the  guiacum.  Instead  of 
being  "^^^'-t^  agents  of  organic  matter  they  are  reducing  agents, 
and  their  action  is  the  inverse  of  the  more  refrangible  rays', 
(Jamin^. 

In  addition  to  this  continuing,  accelerating,  or  develop!^  action, 
the  luminous  ibts  have  also  a  dcetroying  action  on  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  blue  end  violet  rays.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  and  Olaudet 
have  abundantly  proved  this  in  the  case  of  Daguerreotype  plates,  and 
A.  M.  Wilson,  of  Trinity,  lia»,  I  think,  whUe  expi^rimenting  with 
modem  dry  plates  and '  an  astatic  galvanometer  under  variously 
ooloared  lights,  done  mach  to  establifli  the  connexion  betwe<'n  the 
action  of  oranite  and  blue  light,  aii<l  that  of  iMmitive  and  ne^ntivu 
electricity  ;  but  it  is  in  acting  on  a  Kilver  salt  iieo-snary  to  diiitiiiKuish 
very  can-fnily  btaween  these  twi  actions  of  orangi*  or  red  litrht,  as 
inten»ifving  or  anonlfing  tb*  initiative  action  of  the  blue.    AsCiaudet 
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bat  owJereloped  by 

•  f«dl  or  yvUow  gUw  "  for  from  fiO  to  100 

it  loiM   tJM   property  of  condeming 

_^ sylifad  is  tlw  nfoMl  of  tlM  portioiu  of  a  senn- 

«^  — ,-r  ■*  •Mrli  ban  wiawguae  lh«  laoKMt  cipo«ire  to  attract 
IW  mr^  of  IW  «lv*r  AnodlvA  by  tba  developer,  b  not  therefore  a 
A__  m  -  ikMuMi  a«ly  with  Urn*  of  Ag  Hr,  but  of  Ag  I  aud 
^d  1^0.  IW  Mool  point  li>  be  determined  in  the  immpdiat« 
fMw«  h  Ibwftm :  i*  il  br  Tirtue  of  a  mechanical  interference  and 
Ilka  of  tW  Kfbl  by'partkka  and  interaticea  in  a  constantly 
'  aMaoitiea  iLrt  •  gino  tfefeioper,  no  matter  what,  acts  now 

\j,  wnr  abMnMliyP  orw  h  dM  to  a  liK'lit-impnrted  nlUT^ 

IBlt  ilmllinl  |wlHMti«a  of  the  oppoette  particli«  of  the  adjnccnt 


aonMily 


I  «■«  or  two  apeiimenta,  aimpie  enongh  in  themselves, 
,«anM^  patemad,  voaM  food  to  Imd  us  very  much  nearer 
e  »  i(<wlif  €tmmm  *«so4  mi  vexatiooa  qnestiona  in  photography. 
>'jr  iMUMa,lko  dalonaioation  whether  prolonged  exposure  to  mono- 
lilll  illlll  1^  b  eapkbU  of  inducing  "  nlarisation  ;"  and  whether 
tk»  mHaMe  Mia  wUeb  whoa  Wt  oo  a  61m  in  the  dark  for  a  few 
Muuiili  panaiu  of  tbe  deTobpwent  of  a  dark  "  image  "  of  the  areas 
ia  CMrtaet,  wouM,  if  kf t  oo  tbe.fllm  for  a  much  kinger  period,  develop 
a'rvnnaL' 

m»  awMd  Mpeiiawt  may  smib  to  some  to  bare  as  much  bearing 
M  "  1^  dnwiaf  *  aa  hsa  tbe  experiment  of  writing  with  a  "  style  ' 
aa  a  Msaitiva  Um  tkimigh  an  interposed  tissue  leu  sensitive  to  h|;ht. 
K«V<lthalM»«  it  ia  aitW  to  "  Miller's  imaces  "  or  to  "  Shearing-stress  " 
thai  ««  aiaal  look,  ta  tbe  iirat  inatance,  for  a  rational  explanation  of 
iki  talJMl  fai  Ihaad ;  and  while  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  the 
ooaaeikM  hatwaaa  aiaetrie  potential  and  chemical  aflinity,  it  is  difH- 
eoli  lo  rseoeeil*  a  balitf  in  tM  afBeacy  of  a  purely  mechanical  strain 
Id  ■pparat*  tha  ahauiita  of  a  Mirer  salt  with  a  conviction  that 
liwmij  piaya  an  iaportant  part  in  the  formation  of  the  "  latent " 

HrOH  BUEBNEB. 

(Te  bi  mieliidti.) 


W8TAKTANE0US  WORK. 


X. 

I»  M^  bat  I  rafanad  to  a  few  lubjecta  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
rieiaiiy  of  a  (anayafd,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  such  a  locality 
faraiabrad  oo  end  of  pietuie*  soitable  for  shutter  work. 

Whaa  opwatiM  on  each,  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  ob- 
aarv*  ia  tka  lawwing  of  a  aharp  foeua  of  the  animal,  bird,  or  whatever 
ah>  w  beiac  pkotogTaphed.  To  attain  this  end  I  have  seen  some 
aovieai  ao  akoat  tka  work  in  the  mont  awkward,  impulsive,  and  un- 
b«iiaaa>«ka  ■amer,  and  lo  judge  of  their  style  of  proceeding  one 
a^oaM  iiaagim  that  tbey  were  photographing  human  beings  instead 
«f  tba  bwar  aaiaaU. 

Nttw.  with  many  that  I  bare  met  in  with  a  common  way  of  going 
aboal  ihw  aoft  of  worh  ha*  been  something  like  the  following.  No 
■g«Mr  don  the  noviea  sea  toine  floe  (pecimen  than  he  pxcluims,  "  By 
Java  I  I  Aoald  lib*  a  piMtogragb  of  that  fellow !"  and  straightway, 
actiaf  oa  tha iaipolae of  the  moiixnt,  be  proceeds  immediately  to  un- 
li"k«  aad  TO  up  bia  ootfil,  which  done,  be  stealthily  approaches 
*fc«*  fc»  |»  H««t  to  photograph,  and  planting  his  tn'iKxl,  &c.,  in 
what  aa  eMMdan  a  aiiitablc  ponition  and  distance  from  the  object, 
*.  '*°*'*^  "  **'*  about  the  focuasipg  cloth  and  make 
.""X  *!•*»•"••••  •*  *^  •"no  time  expecting  and  honing  that 
MiMd  ha  ia  about  to  take  win  act  like  a  human  being,  and 
1  or  ail  MiU,  a*  tha  case  may  be,  just  to  oblige  and  let  him  have 
wiM  ha  wasta. 

tihaa  have  I  •••■•d  to  myself  when  being  an  eye-witness  of  such 
"Tf'^**'  ,  f*'**  where  tb«  photographer,  he  lie  amateur 

ar2«af«wi<nal.  ia  who  ha*  not  seen  some  such  attempts  to  obUin  a 
P*'*^**!*-  JP  J?'  e»»»ainp.iint,wilh  aome  animals,  their  curiosity 

^'^-      \^     lTJ^Zi??'**  •"*  ■""'  "^  **''•  K*"**  •  "O^'**  '•'e  im"- 

I  that  ha  ia  •"■(*"  aoooeed ;  but  no  aooner  does  he  arrive  nt 

[•^■•.af  tha  opwalion,  and  proavd  lo  throw  the  black 


tfcjraM, 


*  ^  ^"il^  ^  ""^ ''  *  '^'' '""  "1'  ^  """  ''""• 

aaimal  taiatabiy  qidH  giviw  place  to  a  certain  amount  of 

y'yg  "P  "•■  taming  ronnd,  it  »h<iws  its  heels  to  the 

«*•  opfMor,  aad  walks  off  without  saying  good-bye,  leavinif 

•i>  ^tl  '"w  TL^TilL'iT"*  "^  ""oy*"*.  •nJ  *bo  very  likely 


nut,  then,  it  is  jiut  in  this  focussing  where  an  experienced  outside 
operator  shows  to  advantage  over  the  novice,  who  merely  goes  about 
the  job  in  a  sort  of  ram-stam  manner.  .     ,    , 

In  contrast  to  such  a  way  of  going  to  work,  were  the  novice  to  tear 
in  mind  the  golden  rule-and  which  applies  to  nearly  aU  instances  of 
animals  in  motion— i>u<<!a<f  of  bringing  the  camera  to  them.bruig  them 
to  the  camera,  he  wouW  have  more  successes  than  failures,  provided 
the  work  was  gone  about  with  cookess  and  deliberation,  ^ow,  in 
following  out  this  rule,  it  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  the  subject  must, 
in  some  way  or  other,  be  focussed  beforehand,  or  just  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  going  about  this.  Per- 
haps the  simplest,  and,  all  being  con.«idered,  the  best  plan  is  to  select 
some  spot  and  carefully  adjust  the  focus  for  it;  then,  either  by  strata- 
gem or  simply  leading  or  driving  the  animal,  as  the  exi^'encies  of  the 
case  may  require,  over  this  exact  spot,  and  then  expose.  To  effect 
such  often  requires  the  exercise  of  much  patience  and  caution,  but 
when  these  are  brought  into  play  success  nearly  always  follows. 

I  remember  one  summer,  when  living  for  a  few  months  at  a  farm, 
being  asked  by  the  farmer  to  photograph  a  fine  bull  he  had  grazinp: 
in  the  field.  Now,  this  bull  was  not  the  quietest  of  animals,  and 
although  the  farmer  and  the  shepherd  had  no  fear  of  goin<r  into  the 
field  and  approaching  him,  I  must  say,  on  my  part,  I  did  not  like  the 
job  at  all  of  being  near  him  with  the  camera  when  he  was  quietly 
driven  up  to  me,  and  so  I  thought  it  best  to  use  some  little  stratagem. 
After  pondering  over  the  situation  I  decided  at  last  upon  a  little  plan 
that  succeeded  admirably.  To  carry  this  out,  however,  required  a 
considerable  amount  of  courage.  So,  summoning  the  shepherd  to  my 
aid,  I  asked  him  to  accompany  me  with  his  collie.  Entering  the  field 
boldly  with  the  camera  focussed  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  for  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  yards,  we  came  to  a  halt  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
fence,  and  set  up  the  tripod  and  camera  in  quite  a  daring  way,  and 
then,  spotting  a  clump  of  grass  right  in  a  line  between  the  bull  and 
myself,  I  carefully  focussed  for  this  distance  and  bade  my  time, 
keeping  the  shepherd,  with  his  collie  between  his  knees,  close  beside 
me.  It  was  not  long  before  the  bull  began  to  pay  us  a  little  attention. 
No  doubt  he  could  not  understand  the  camera,  never  having  seen  one 
before,  and  so  his  curiosity  soon  brought  him  in  our  direction,  and 
whether  or  not  he  meant  mischief  I  cannot  say,  but  he  kept  quite 
steadily  on  his  way  until  the  exciting  moment  arrived,  when,  simul- 
taneously with  the  firing  of  the  shutter,  the  shepherd  let  go  his  collie, 
who  at  once  rushed  to  the  bull.  Then  I  made  off  as  fast  as  my  legs 
wotild  carry  me,  leaving  the  collie  to  fight  it  out  with  the  bull.  It 
was  a  harmless  engagement,  however,  for  soon  the  shepherd  called 
off  his  dog,  and  the  bull  was  left  to  himself.  But  I  got  my  negative 
all  right. 

Now,  I  wonder  how  it  would  have  been  had  I  waited  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  animal  Ijefore  setting  about  the  focussing  ?  Some  may 
think  this  rather  rash  and  dangerous  work,  but  a  sojourn  of  a  month 
or  two  at  a  farm  tends  to  imbue  one  with  confidence  when  coming 
in  contact  with  animals  which  otherwise  he  could  not  possess. 

I  remember,  on  another  occasion,  when  being  out  on  a  prowl  with 
my  little  boy  in  the  Highlands,  falling  in  with  an  amateur  who 
was  doing  his  little  utmost  to  obtain  some  animal  studies,  and  after 
hunting  about  he  had  at  last  found  his  heart's  desire  in  the  shape  of 
some  splendid  "  Highland  stirks,"  one  especially  of  which  was  lying 
down  on  the  field,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  fence.  Now,  Highland  stirks  are  not  the  most 
peaceful-looking  animals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  most  people  their 
appearance  gives  rise  to,  more  or  less,  a  certain  amount  of  fear,  for 
their  magnificent  horns  could  do  a  power  of  damage  if  put  to  it,  and 
I  at  once  saw  that  my  casual  acquaintance  was  in  somewhat  of  a 
quandary  what  to  do,  the  distance  of  the  animal  from  the  fence  being 
too  great  to  allow  of  a  picture  of  any  size  being  obtained  without 
coming  to  closer  quarters.  I  could  easily  see  that  at  first  this 
gentleman  was  not  a  little  shy  at  going  over  the  fence  and  so 
approaching  nearer  to  the  animal ;  but  on  consulting  me,  and  on  my 
remarking  that  I  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger,  he 
eventually  summoned  up  courage  and  got  over  the  fence  with  his 
apparatus  and  quietly  approached  the  monster.  All  seemed  to  go 
well,  just  as  1  anticipated,  till  the  focussing  stage  was  reached,  when 
the  stirk  coolly  gathered  himself  together  and  marched  off.  On  look- 
ing round  about  me  I  perceived  that  there  were  some  stirks  also  in 
the  next  field,  and  that  a  hedge  separated  them,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  largti  gap,  which  the  stiik  that  he  was  trying  to 
photograph  made  straight  for.  1  at  once  saw  the  opportunity,  and 
so,  on  the  return  of  the  stranger  back  over  the  fence,  I  suggested  to 
him  to  let  mo  have  a  try.  "  Oh  !  it's  no  use,"  he  replied ;  "they  are 
sure  to  walk  off  just  when  you  think  you  are  getting  them  all  right." 
It  was  evident  to  me  the  stranger  had  not  had  much  experience  in 
photographing  animals.    I,  however,  prevailed  upon  him  after  all  to  try 
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my  little  plan,  which,  after  I  explained  it  to  him,  he  condwunnndinglT 
•ppn>Tisd  of.  I  finnljr  believe,  howeTer,  he  would  never  hare  done  ao 
kad  I  not  consented  to  do  the  daogeroas  jpart  of  the  operation,  which 
wu  going  inM  liw  uext  iield  with  my  fittle  boy  ai>d  quietly  driving 
the  (tirka  through  the  gap  back  into  the  field. 

We  accordingly  tet  up  the  camera  on  the  eunny  aide  of  the  hedge, 
and  fnrnTTJ  tnarply  on  a  apot  about  fifteen  yards  diatant,  over 
which  the  «^'"'«'*  were  bound  to  walk.  Taking  mj  little  boy  with 
me,  I  made  a  diumr  to  the  f  urtheat  end  of  the  next  field,  and  without 
naidog  anv  violent  noiae,  or  in  any  way  raising  the  spirit  of  the 
stirk.',  we  juet  quietly  approached  lint  one,  then  anutiier.  At  our 
appruach  they  co<>lly  gathered  themaelvea  up  and  made  right  for  the 
gap,  whcrs  the  stranger  stood  in  ambush  with  his  camera.  The  result 
was  that  my  frieal  was  quite  overjoyed  with  the  aaoc««s  of  the  little 
i.i-  'lad  declared  he  would  Imow  better  in  future  how  to  go 

s'  work. 

.%.>»,  t'li-n  in  this  driving  of  the  i^ame  to  the  caiuera  there  is  a 
"knack,"  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  jiut  suggeat  to  those  who  want 
to  know  the  light  way  of  going  about  it  to  try  and  see  how  cattle 
boyeia  go  about  tkeir  hnajnesa  when  viewing  aniaala  at  pasture  in  the 
country.  .Someticaas  I  tUnk  that  th*  eattle  themselves  know  when 
any  one  apptuacbes  them  oo  bnsiness 

8<>  much  for  biu^png  the  cattle  to  the  camera  instead  of  the  camera 
to  the  cattle.  I  know  that  sometimes  tlieie  will  crop  up  exoeptiooal 
cirmm*(ances  where  it  '\»  nut  just  so  easy  to  arrange  matters  as  one 
«  'lut  much  can  be  iioiie  with  forethought  and  the  exercise 

i<:  Mratafera. 

Wiku  u  ti  '  >i«ing  in  the  vicinibr  of  some  farmyard,  but  has 

been  struck  inny  appearance  of  the  ducks,  attd  to  a  photc^ 

grmpb^r  «  hat  sn  opiairtunity  tiiay  oflar  for  makiag  a  fscture  I  It  is 
Dot  al»  *\  -  sn  easy  matter,  however,  to  (at  a  shot  at  them  at  a  eaaaal 
time,  or  ju«t  when  an  amateur  micht  diance  to  be  pawiiy  or  about  tbe 
farm,  for  tha  simple  raasiiii  that  Sin.  Duck  very  likely  will  not  happen 
to  be  at  hoMe  wbea  so  wanted.  Very  likely  they  will  be  at  some 
dirfaaee  fiom  the  poad,  and  when  banted  for  will  be  found  grubUng 
in  -  iinr  fl.-Id  uot  far  off. 

I't,  kowarer,  to  drive  them  to  their  poad  wonU  onlj  aod 
iri  I  <r  moat  likcljr  by  tba  time  you  got  a  remnant  ol  them 

there  they  woald  be  lo  rmasa  aa  to  offer  but  a  poor  pictm*  of  what 
they  would  otWwiM  ahow  whau  aajoyiag  their  swim  of  their  own 
aoeord. 

Now  dncka  are  funny  thinga,  and  have  aome  Mcuiiar  fhararteriatici, 
Eke  all  other  bii^  aad  ""-—t.^  and  whan  lAair  little  cnatoms  aia 
known  it  is  not  a  very  dificult  matter  to  aacuia  a  fttod  pietui*  of  them 
perking  and  pluming  thsastlvea  in  their  naii  it. 

Daatt,  ae  a  rule,  aia  very  regular  in  ti  .  and  not  only 

always  come  home  to  tea.  but  ia  the  early  murniDu',  m  una  sense,  they 
naamble  huawa  haiaga,  for  thajr  always  go  stiaiMbt  for  their  hath  as 
aooa  as  they  aia  lat  oat  «<  tha  ban,  or  whataier  else  they  sleep  ovcr- 

Early  BMMaiag,  theiafaae,  is  the  time  to  he  about  to  aacura  the 
daeks.  A  Uttla  ananas  meiit  with  tha  fans  aervant  or  poultrr 
whateby  the  ducks  are  Kept  shut  up  a  little  longer  than  aanal 
monuB^  i*  all  that  is  asaasary.  This  ananged,  and  tha  camera 
bmig  ngged  op  in  the  desind  pUce  beforehand,  tha  operator 
will  not  have  Mm  to  wail  for  his  visitor*,  for  no  sooner  are 
they  let  out  and  me  than  it  will  be  found  that  thev  make  straight 
tracks  for  their  pcad.  A  atraagar,  however,  shouU  take  care  to 
eoocaal  bimaaif,  or  they  BMy  be  a  Ittb  shy  in  their  apprt>a«b  for 
their  (wini.  I  wimsnib»r  the  first  time  1  tned  such  that  T  ' 
submit  t'>  ii.>mewhat  of  a  faihua,  through  beiav  so  near  the  ; 
my  camera,  but  the  aaat  moiBiaK  I  got  what  I  wanted,  and  tin*  o\  n 
little  stralijiwa  which  was  mdfy  amagad. 

The  aattiag  up  of  tha  eaamm  gaea  ao  trtniblr.  This  done,  and  the 
trimr  ol  Ike  shatter  kaviag  a  ki«  Mack  thiead  attached  to  it,  I  had 
■eiMy  to  hide  amalf  frcan  tha  flaw  of  the  ducks.  Now,  to  eome  it 
might  aaaaar  a  (lUBeult  thing  to  hide  oaaaalf  in  the  vicinity  of  a  duck 

riid.     iCit  sack  aeed  not  be  the  case.    I  nwrely  got  the  farmer  to 
•■  beel  out  of  the  yard  one  of  bis  carui  with  a  sack  of  hay 
JL  impsag  into  the  cart,  I  K|oatt<^  down  out  of  view  and 

ijujtd  the  fun  imaHaaalT.    I  did  not  require  to  try  the  next  day. 
'n  •  fin^  brieht  witBMaia  asotning  aoiae  giMd  fun  oan  be  had  by 
-iniaamiut  tdl  about  eight  o'dock,  when  tken 
*e  theai  with  a  sbattcr.  ' 

1  few  suhjects  that  are  to  )«  met  with  an>und  a 


ly  oaa  deauuas  of  speading  a  few  dayn'  rest,  and  who 

'    ict  Mcqghia  camera,  I  bardiv  know 

dowBiyM  anjoymant,  the  planning 


Uwkhfulof 
same  for 

.itle 


•  bang  to  m 


ny  mi 
T.N. 


mind  not  tha  feast 
AmmiBOiio. 


ON  OERTAIX  SUKFACES  FEEBLY  SENSITIVE  TO  UGHT. 

[A  OoamBiiieatioa  to  tha  Bodetj  of  Amateur  Pbotognphets  of  New  Tork.] 

Thb  specimens  which  accompany  this  statement  are  8u<rgestiTe, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  illustrate  the  widely  extended  range  of 
photo-chemical  action,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  eTerj--day  phenomena. 
In  thinking  and  speaking  of  substances  sensitive  to  lij^bt,  photo- 
graphers and  others  are  apt  to  remember  only  the  haloid  salts  of 
silver  ;  chromic  add,  under  restraint,  actinj'  on  organic  matter ; 
aapbaltum,  and  a  few  salts  of  iron  and  platinum:  which  short 
catalogue  does,  in  fact,  include  all  the  sensitive  bodies  used  in 
practical  photo^phy. 

But,  as  every  one  knovra,  this  list  may  be  inde6nitely  extended  (if 
the  degree  of  aensitiveneas  be  disregarded),  and  the  accompanying 
specimens  serve  to  show  such  extensions  in  certain  directions. 
Broadly,  the  results  shotdd  not  be  regarded  as  new,  though  in  the 
manner  of  their  preparation  and  presentation  som^  novelty  may  be 
claimed  for  them. 

On  sheets  Noa.  1  and  2.  three  samples  of  coloured  commercial  paper 
will  be  found,  which  are  bleached  by  light,  and  which  give,  therefore, 
a  DCKative  when  ezpoeed  under  a  negative.  On  sheets  2  and  3,  ex- 
poeed  papers,  coloured  for  the  piirpoae  with  eoeine  and  methyl  violet, 
are  ezUbitrd ;  which  likewise  establish  the  fact  that  these  colours 
under  the  luminous  influence  give  rise  to  colourlees  compounds.  But, 
though  a  grvat 'number  of  eotoura  used  in  the  art«  are  bleached  by 
light  more  or  less  rapidly,  this  is  by  no  means  a  uoiveraal  rule.  On 
sheet  No.  I,  a  small  piece  of  commercial  orange  paper  is  ahown,  part 
of  which  has  been  darkened  by  exposure.  Specimens  of  paper 
coloured  with  picric  acid  will  also  bo  found  on  abeet  No.  4,  in  which 
the  darkening  tu  a  brown  is  very  marked. 

The  duratMD  of  the  expoaum  required  to  produce  theee  photographic 
effects  is  very  eonaiderable  when  the  chanf^  is  carried  to  its  maximum, 
rarviiy  from  tvrentv  to  tiiirty-firo  or  forty  hours  in  direct  sunlight, 
which  was  the  only  kind  of  exposure  employed  in  theee  experiments. 
Such  snbataaoea  are,  perhapa,  from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
timea  lesa  senaitiTe  than  enloride  of  silver  paper.  Indications  of 
photo-chemical  action  are,  however,  visible  in  much  les«  time.  On 
sheet  No.  S,  a  piece  of  aosine  paper,  expoeed  under  two  strips  of 
bUck  lacp,  shovrs  a  faint  positive  after  half  an  hour.  Also,  on  sheet 
No.  •'<,  a  piece  of  methyl  violet  paiier  similarly  expoeed  shows  the 
gradually  increasing  strength  of  the  positive  (by  contrast)  after  one, 
two,  or  three  houia. 

The  fact  that  printing  and  writing  papers  beoome  brown  by  age  is 
familiar  to  most  persons ;  but  tlut  this  change  is  essentially  photo- 
gr^ihic  is  not  a  common  belief.  Oo  sheet  No.  6  vrill  be  found  piecea 
of  nawepaper  taken  from  the  New  York  TrSmne,  the  Baltimore  Sum, 
4iid  iIm  Waahington  £t*nmf  atar,  on  which  pbotoirraphic  images 
have  baeo  impreaaed  by  ^mple  exposure  under  a  oenae  negative. 
Theee  papaia  were  anbjactad  to  no  preparatory  treatment,  estobliahing 
the  fact  that  the  newWMan  vre  read  daily  are,  probably,  all  printed 
on  papers  s<iuitive  to  Igtat  and  adapted  for  the  production  of  positive 
pictut«s.  On  «beeU  No*.  0,  7,  H,  and  9,  such  pictures  will  be  found  on 
Jirfmiiif  Star  fffr,  made  bv  direct  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  under 
colkMlion  negatives.  A  fact  of  soma  aigwfleanoe  is,  that  some  of  the 
experiments  on  Ewninj  Star  paper  were  made  on  sheets  which  bad 
been  Terr  carefully  washed  h.-fore  exposure.  The  washing  was  dona 
by  eansnw  a  very  rapid  61m  of  water  to  flow  over  and  under  the 
paper  att&e  same  time  for  two  and  a  half  boura.  The  paper  was 
then  dried  and  expoeed.  This  treatment  did  not  seam  to  effect  the 
•rnsitirtnesa  of  iIh'  paper  to  light,  and  the  presumption  wo  Id  seem 
to  ba  juatiflable  that  the  8pn.»itive  compounds  present  are  not  soluble 
in  water.  The  lime  required  to  produce  the  maximum  effect  is  about 
fifty  hour*,  but  thia  mast  often  be  exceeded  if  any  part  of  the  negative 
is  in  the  least  obscund  by  cloudiness.  The  colour  produced  by  ex- 
posure on  such  papcta  Is  peculiar.  When  the  paper  is  clean  and  in 
good  condition,  as  in  Noa.  6,  7.  «,  and  1»,  a  very  pure  golden  bronzy 
colour  ifi  producwl,  which  can  bo  appreciated  only  in  strong  white 
light.  I  will  not  now  discuss  the  nature  of  the  resulting  brown- 
yellow  compound,  except  to  say  generally  that  it  is  not  easily  acted 
00  bv  chemical  re-agents,  and  thst  it  undergoes  a  very  peculiar 
dsr    '  the  application  of  beat  alone,  as  by  ironing  tlie  paper 

Ua  »  photograph  with  a  raiKlerately  hot  flat-iron.    On  sheet 

No.  '^,  a.  iiitce  of  paper  U  ra.punt.-d  with  two  tinU  on  it  longitudinally, 
half  of  which  (divided  across  the  tints)  was  heated  m  the  way 
described,  and  which  is,  in  co™«iiience,  much  darkened.  The  print 
above  it  on  the  fame  sheet  was  al^  so  develop«Hl  or  intensified. 

Sheets  Nos.  10,  11,  and  \i,  have  mounted  upon  them  pieces  of 
white  pine,  of  different  qualities,  upon  which  photographs  have  been 
moduoed  by  exposures  under  sU-ncil  negaUves,  made  by  cutting 
openings  in  tin-foil,  and  preeaing  it  into  close  contact  with  the  sur- 
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TC«M«rMiM  lo  JoCmlhmm  rkotomobio  ima«ei  raru» 

mLt  M  UwiL  U^  itaui.  o.  vUflk  w«  pwdiwed  m  twenty  hour., 
Cm  a^  arrYaV  i^  of  aU  tk»  wood*  in  oooudoo  uw  pupUr  u 
lIL  MOM  M^IutTud  »iT»  «i»  Jitfk**  <»l«»«'  "I""  'uUy  expoaed. 
la  W'Y-m  iUn  •i»Mta«aU  •>  u  uofOttuA  10  oblAiD  a  frv«b  ■<>"•<» 
•■lkrw«U.M«M«kteii,ialU  CMaofMokl  pivcv,  a  good  deal 
Wlk«o^5LkMrfiatoWfMH>*«ib7Ui«  pUor,  for  Uia  penetn- 
itM  •(  Ik*  MdM  ii  «(taM  ooaMilanUa. 

It  MMM  pfoWUa  1^  Ikb  darkaotiy  of  wood  (which  u  very 
■i^M^  JUwk  Mkar  rMwIy.MUibatad  to  the  action  of  the  air) 
ll  iJhuJf  u  !>■  ifcimMiiillir  aawt  obtainable  on  printing  napers. 
'     ^toU  kad  witJiout  ao  admixture  of  wood  pulp, 

at  iafttuy  (iataamck  aa  it  prortw  the  phenomena  to  be 

Mnrtlw  akiUfUBliif)  aHnr  beta  a  practical  bearing  if  it  points  to 
■MM  mUtk  *tDlw«p  pruttH  P*P«*  *>"<•  indeanitely. 

Uk  ^aa(  No>  I.  tlM  liliiirbti^  Mtiaa  of  %fat  upon  a  dried  leaf  a 
ggiyHlgj  ^j  ^  Mo.  ^  a  piMi  o(  paicbment  it  mounted,  which  has 
^|_  MMMk  aataMrtUlT  wbita,  baeoae  a  little  whiter  where  the 
khi  tei  wltd.  Aa  ter  ••  it  goea,  tUa  would  tend  to  show  that  th« 
-"~-  *  «f  pMdhMMrta  by  aga"  ia  not  a  pboto^beinical  procee*. 
;  had  a  ««(y  long  upotuie. 

I  wilk  ibia  |C"a«ral  •ubji-ct,  I  would  call  to  mind  the 
of  Mr.  Thoaaa  Ciai&pkl,  of  iioaton,  who  eatabliahed 
iiftf,  man  ikaa  twwiy  yean  aifo,  the  alow  effect  of  light  on 
igiM^iagraiiiMUy  giringit  ooloar,  lometimeii  piuld^n  and 
MfDllaM  fMim  .  tba  fonaar  baiac  apparently  due  to  a  reoxidation 
ol  Ika  laJacad  ■a^tiaii  a  awtdiiiim  to  countfract  the  iron.  These 
•kaagaa  oflaa  laqaiiad  yaan  for  uair  ooapleiion. 

IfipwiaiMli.  oahr  jaat  ooaiptatad,  taad  to  abow  that  pure  cellulose, 
b  IW  lam  at  Um  ImI  Ittanag  pa^,  k  not  aensitive  to  light ;  at 
liMl«a  aoMlMtt  aSMMua  in  a  boruoiital  pitaition  to  diffused  and 
41lMt  aaUrt  Mm  ia  two  weaka  to  produce  any  perceptible  cbunge 
Ib  aaiaar.  Xj<i  tka  9»hm  hand,  the  mum  Slterin^  P*per,  covered  with 
yMa  aaid  aad  dailariy  oxBoaed  for  the  aaaia  tune  (about  140  hours 
~   '  ~      '  aad  diiact  aaali>bt),  gar*  a  eoloaratioa  as  before,  when 


I  paper  of  tba  beat  quality  waa  the  kind  treated 
witk  IW  acid.    Oo  miet  So.  14,  two  piaoea  of  the  above  filtering 


papr,  pi»par»d  with  picric  add,  and  aspoaed  horizontally  as  stated, 
wtO  ba  faaM«  bat  mm  <tf  tbam  haa  bean  washed  in  hot  water  till  al\ 
iW  aolabia  aMliar  haa  baas  raaorad.  Thia  treatment  of  the  exposed 
pttat  lada  lo  raiaa  iha  aoatnat  by  lettii^  the  darkened  parts  appear 


a*  tm  mhkm  papar;  it  alao  ihowa  the  uaolubility  of 
pntliaaa  ia  hoi  water,  tha  pradaetian 


the  darkened 
ot  which  was  effected  by  light 

djr  with  tha  abora  aspoMirea,  another  was  made  of  the 
MM*  daiatioa  aad  in  the  saoM  way.  Thia  waa  the  presentation  of  a 
ihii  aliaUMi  <f  eaauBcrdal  picric  acid  on  glass,  to  the  same  illuinina- 
tka  aa  that  aliaady  — linasd,  onder  a  at«icil  tin-foil  negative  and  a 

fcor  gkMa  aovamig  tha  aaow.    The  picric  acid  was  darkened  as 
>  vary  dacidadly,  thoagb  it  would  be  difficult  to  exhibit  the  re- 
aalla  ia  a  aaliafaeiafy  way  at  a  mealiiig  of  tha  Society. 


IsMaahiliaB  thia  mar, aad  to  account  for  iu  incompleteness  in 
•■laiaway^rMr  ha  aaiaittad  to  explain  that  the  investigation, 
t^  Haate  ol  whiei  ai*  Mn  ghran,  waa  not  undertaken  with  a  prac- 
•*•••  P"*P«"«  i"  riaw.bol  simply  lo  dalarmiiM  the  limits  within  which 
*   '     •**  ha  pruparly  iliac  iibail  aa  aMaitire  or  non-aenaitive. 

J.  W.  Obbobnb. 
♦ 

PBnrrnfo  and  other  matters. 

•""U"!**— wha»  a  aiaaW  nroona  it  is!  Just  place  your  paper  on 
ika  Mgalivaw  aat  it  ia  the  Ugfat  till  done,  tooe,  fix,  wash,  and  there 
V*  r**  *  ,.?^  *•  ■?*•  ea^y?  The  eseence  of  simpUdty. 
*  TT.r**^  it  ■»  *  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  professionals 
^**"*^r*^*^'***  **  alwayaexampt  f  rvim  failuma,  simple  as  printing 
saMB>,  tmt  <t  tkatm  Morw  of  amatoun  who,  with  commendable 
•pull,  aia  ahota  baiag  aadar  any  ohliaation  to  othera  for  work  sup- 
Ihmnmlrea.  Thov  prefer  saying,  "  .Vlono  I 
A  MBB  in  nal  luve  with  bis  work  has  a 
afaiMatf.    He  sen  an  eflirct,  and  wishes  to 

.1.       ...  ^T**r^K  ••  "••'■'y  »»  ■»>»y  •».  »n<I  the 

«r»p  »  lafciag  lhaaa||ali?e;  bat  be  does  not  straightway  go  into 

"T.T  "*.**!**  "  *»''.F»"t  •  picture  that  will  come  equalW 

P«'"»*'«aa»Ia«rl»n>diiH>fd..ii,  and  a  mvalive  could  be 

•  >»d,  ur  laJMiitaat,  with  mlerable  »c.unic>-.    Hut 

paMrd.  aad  w»  bavo  gainni  conwlt-rably  in  comfort 


puMl  lo  laaaaan  (raai 
«d  itr  aad  lifht  laou 
r  ItwhaBy 
a  laidMd 


ii  ia 


ahMdl  aa  aoad, 
Ihaae  dbrn  ha«« 


but  lost  in  certainty,  to  a  degree.  Unpromising  negatives  will  sur- 
prise us  by  good  results,  and  promising  ones  with  just  the  contrary. 
So  very  little  increase  of  density  beyond  the  proper  amount  will  result 
in  chaikiness,  and  too  little  in  flatness.  In  saying  this  I  believe  I 
only  echo  the  opinion  of  most  workers  with  gelatine  plates,  if  the 
conditions  vary  much  under  which  they  were  exposed.  This  is,  how- 
ever, merely  introductory  to  "  printing,"  the  only  real  use  of  a 
negative,  but  as  the  qualities  of  the  negative  exercise  considerable 
influence  on  the  print  it  is  necessary  to  notice  them. 

The  wail  of  the  amateur  generally  takes  the  form  of  "  beastly 
paper,"  and  "  toning  bath  gone  wrong; "  but  I  think  "  beastly  paper" 
has  the  preference.  It  is  all  very  easy  to  blame  the  paper,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  sometimes  in  fault,  but  not  nearly  so  often  as  represented. 
In  all  probability  the  fault  lies  in  the  user,  who  finds  this  the 
handiest  way  of  excusing  his  want  of  knowledge.  Keady  sensitised 
paper  is  the  kind  almost  universally  used,  and  varies  considerably  in 
quality.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  ready  sensitised  papers 
gradually  deteriorate  until  they  become  worthless,  therefore  the 
sooner  it  is  used  after  preparation  the  better.  This  deterioration 
varies  with  diJPterent  samples,  some  retaining  their  good  qualities 
much  longer  than  others.  The  first  sign  of  decadence  is  difliculty  in 
toning.  A  paper  may  retain  its  purity  of  colour,  and  yet  have  become 
very  difBcuft  to  use  with  satisfaction ;  this  difficulty  increases  jntil  it 
refuses  to  tone  at  all,  and  the  prints  turn  out  a  dirty  brown,  although 
its  sensitiveness  to  light  seems  very  little  altered.  The  first  visible 
change  is  a  slight  yellowing,  which  in  some  samples  of  paper  clears 
away  in  toning  and  ti.xing,  and  the  finished  proofs  are  none  the  worse 
for  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  there  is  no  guide  to  the  purchaser  as  to  the  length 
of  time  the  paper  has  been  prepared;  he  has  to  take  this  all  on  trust. 
The  brighter  the  surface  the  richer  the  print  and  the  slower  the 
toning;  at  the  same  time  there  is  greater  danger  of  blistering  and 
cracking  of  the  albumen  if  the  prints  are  allowed  to  get  very  dry 
and  curl ;  in  washing  the  surface  is  also  more  easily  damaged.  The 
gloss,  whether  produced  by  extra  thickness  of  albumen,  or  by  a  less 
absorbent  surface  of  the  paper,  more  in  some  samples  than  others,  de- 
termines the  final  colour  of  the  proofs.  A  dull  paper  gives  colder  tones, 
and  plain  paper  the  coldest  of  all.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  tones 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  its  lack  of  lustre,  the  plain  paper  being 
quickest,  as  the  gilding,  so  to  say,  of  the  silver  print  is  rapid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  unprotectedness  of  the  metallic  particles,  and  the  richness 
of  the  image  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  amount  of  albumen  in  which 
the  silver  is  encased.  Organic  compounds  of  silver  determine  the 
colour,  and  the  reduced  metal  its  permanency.  This  indicates  that  a 
print  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  reduced  silver,  as  the  image  on 
plain  paper,  would  probably  be  more  permanent  than  one  of  a  richer 
colour — more  dependent  on  organic  matter.  When  prints  fade, 
the  delicate  half  tones  go  long  before  there  is  any  perceptible  altera- 
tion in  the  shadows,  and  as  many  of  the  beautifully  rich  and  delicate 
prints  now  obtained  on  highly  albiimenised  paper  have  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  half  tones,  they  in  all  probability  will  fade  more 
rapidly  than  the  coarser  black-and-white  productions  of  years  ago, 
which,  when  carefully  prepared,  set  time  and  rough  treatment  at 
defiance:  but,  without  going  to  such  extremes,  a  good  silver  print 
from  a  fau-ly  strong  negative  will,  with  ordinary  care,  last  as  long 
as  a  water  colour  at  any  rate,  and  stand  more  ill-usage. 

I  have  now  in  my  mind  some  silver  prints  that  have  been  hanging 
in  a  full  glare  of  light  on  a  damp  wall  for  many  years.  The  last 
addition  to  them  was  made  thirteen  years  ago,  most  of  them  are 
considerably  older,  and  they  are  occasionally  washed  to  be  rid  of  the 
green  mould,  by  which  they  get  nearly  obliterated,  then  dried  and 
hune  up  again.  Up  to  the  present  date  they  are'fairiy  bright— 
brighter  than  many  new  prints  of  the  present  day.  True,  some  have 
lost  their  half  tones,  and  some  the  paper  has  actually  dropped  to 
pieces,  and  all  look  yellowish  in  the  lights ;  but  what  picture, unless  it 
was  in  od,  could  stand  such  a  test  without  deterioration  ?  As  to  the 
discolouration  of  the  paper,  it  would  probably  have  become  dis- 
coloured if  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  any  photographic  treatment 
whatever.  When  photographs  are  mounted  the  protection  afforded 
by  a  lithographed  tint  seems  considerable  in  case  there  is  anything 
deleterious  in  the  mount  itself,  but  plain  or  toned  cards,  so  far  as  I , 
have  been  able  to  judge,  are  little  likely  to  cause  fading;  but  a  stout  J 
toned  paper  often  made  up  into  scrap  albums  has,  I  know,  in  st 
cases  entirely  spoiled  the  photographs  mounted  upon  it. 

lo  return  to  the  printing.     Undoubtedly  the  best   results  from! 
most  negatives  are  obtained  in  strong  diffused  liglit ;  there  is  more] 
harmony  and  quality  about  them  than  when  printed  in  direct  sun- 
shine;  the   strong   direct   light  penetrates   the   thinner   and   morel 
d^icato  parts  of  the   mage  and  over-prints  before  the  denser  parts 
are  sufficiently  done.    The  consequence  is  we  have  a  flatter  result  and 
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ft  woiw  colour ;  on  the  other  hAod,  a  vary  slow  Ught  giTM  inereMe  of 
eontrsat,  and  the  prob«bilitj  is  the  proofs  wUIbe  waatmg  in  half 
tooM  if  a  ne^tivt?  of  the  same  density  is  u.<ed  in  both  caaea. 

The  proceM  of  tonbji;  ia  eooaidarably  affected  by  the  quality  of 
the  %bt  in  which  the  impreariooa  n«  made.    There  ai«  exceptional 
eaaea,  in  which  the  most  powerful  sunli^'ht  is  necessary  to  penetrate 
th«  image,  and  eren  then  the  priotini^  ia  but  a  tedious  process.     I 
Mad  aearosly  aa^  such  n^gatiTes  woold  not  be  made  by  choice ;  still 
Uwy  hare  ocraainnally  to  be  printed.     A  very  thin  ntyative,  on  the 
eootrmry,  raqoiiea  an  ezeeedinc^ly  weak  light  in  order  to  increase  the 
Mirtnat  aa  mneh  as  poaible,  bitit  at  best  of  timivi  the  result  is  bat 
iadiffannt,  and  I  beGere  such  prinU  are,  of  all,  the  least  permanent ; 
and  as  to  ^tting  a  rich,  warm  colour,  it  is  out  ol  the  qoeMion.     \Vry 
thin  nagatiTes  may  be  made  to  gi»e  better  impnaaioas  bv  coverirur 
tbem  dntiitt  expoaora  with  a  psaoe  ti  tUar  jreilow  glass  and  print  in 
a  sbonger  aght.    This  plan  impMTee  the  bnghtneas  of  the  print  but 
■akea  the  colour  much  colder  and  leaa  pleasant.     For  plans  and  such- 
Ikit  line  subjects  the  particular  tint  ia  leas  important  than  iu  bright- 
acas,  and  the  method  may  be  used  with  adranuge.    In  the  caaeof  no 
TcUow  glasa  being  at  hand,  ordinair  white  glass,  coated  with  spirit 
wniah  in  which  iodine  has  been  (fiasolred,  answers  every  purpose. 
The  objection  to  coating  the  back  of  the  negative  at  once  is  the 
danger  incurred  of  getting  the  iodine  Tamiah  on  to  the  afan,  which,  it 
IS  aeedleas  to  say,  would  give  riae  to  tiouUe.    YeOow  paper  doe<i  not 
UBwer  the  same  pnrpoae,  nor  will  any  scrsen  that  diflaaos  the  Ught. 
It  aeeflM  imperaUTe  to  sneeess  that  the  light  shouU  pass  direct 
Unoo^htheiMgaliretofM  the  additional  briUiucy.    A  yeUow  screen 
diffusing  the  light  menly  tnrwaaa  tk*  time  nqulied  for  printiw 
without  streagt&Bttiag  the  ioMge  in  MnrthiM  lihn  the  t^i«|i  ntmoi^ 
tioo.    Weak  white  and  yellow  lighto  ha««dEBhraa» aflMto, ahboMili 
both  leflfrthen  the  time  of  printing;  ao  one  caonot  be  aatbAMteMT 
•     ■•    !  for  the  o«her.     Vi-ry  much  of  thr  beauty  of  the  colour 
lit  depends  on  the  kind  of  light  that  leachaa  the  paper 
'■r^uxb  the  negatlTe.    The  gnatar  freedom  from  yellowiMas,  th<- 
aon  ideasaai   the  colour  of  the  pnnt,  although  with  some  the 
rvawfal  of  the  yeUowneas  would   tu»  much   reduce  the  printing 
^Mti^jnd  iatsaiflcatina  would  have  to  be  raaoried  to  to  make  up 
tha  defleienqr.    I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  good  prints  cannot  be 
made  fhw  veOow  neptivas,  bat  that,  if  the  deiMty  waa  correct, 
better  wonU  be  made  &«Na  eoloarieaa  oaa^  and  the  atlVantage  would 
be  m  colour.    A  weak  mOmt  asgaUve,  alUiUy  foowl,  Ud  all  the 
mort  imptacticabla,  and  I  oerw  yet  saw  a  temtai^r  print  obtained 
from  such  direct  worth  the  paper  it  was  on.     Unfortunately  there  are 
many  such  in  esisteoee,  and  are  a  continual  aouroe  of  «ii«ti*ifffniioB 
both  to  the  laker  and  tae  printer. 

Everything  baoMr  ia  the  hast  wotkiw  order,  the  depth  of  the 
I  r  t>  (Dg  shottld  oBly  raqoira  to  be  a  Ulla  diwper  than  the  flaished 
"  'k  If  there  is  nueh  lednetiai  in  toaiag  and  fixiiw,  sootething  or 
tber  IS  not  as  it  ahoald  be,  provided,  of  eoorae,  that  the  negative  is 
>Kht :  any  part  of  the  proeaas  may  be  in  fault,  so  may  the  paper 
'  JL  33**^  It  ia  the  paper,  the  lOMdv  is  obvious :  get  another 
saapin.  The  tooug  bath  may  be  out  of  order,  or  the  tiding  bath  too 
strong,  or  the  hvpomlphite  bad,  or  the  ariat*  may  be  left  loo  hmg  ia 
atber.  >>  ith  the  maiurity  of  priatefa  the  fault  is  in  the  tooiiw :  the 
bath  nwy  be  too  rtroog  or  too  new,  or  impn>p.'riy  made.  Meat  Nady 
MMtised  papers  work  beet  with  a  weA,  w.rm  toniag  bath,  bat 
Mfon  tbar  an  immerwd  in  it  they  *h<juld  all  be  passed  (after 
noMving  the  balk  of  the  free  silver)  throu>rh  a  bath  contafadM  two 
or  three  ooaen  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and 
waahed  again  to  remove  the  soda.  Une  fnequent  aouroe  of  bad 
l****'*°*^gto  the  intraduciioQ  of  acid  frma  the  paper  into  the 
tOMag  aolatlMie.  A  very  fittle  acid  or  an  inflnitesimal  quantity  of 
hyfo  win  spoil  the  beet  toniog  solutioo  ever  made.  The  soda  tieat- 
msBtisalmost  iraperative.iir  pateby.inagnlartoaiwwUlbeaaMtobe 
tbense.  If  only  a  fi-wphnuaie  hcingtnated.perrislaat  wariOMaad 
•oa^^  may  rsaove  moet  of  the  acid,  and  the  toning  may  proceed 
wdhoat  aadi  diOeoity,  bat  a  gnat  impruvement  is  effected  by  the 
"iaatfoa,  ao  asaeh  so  that  it  is  best  uver  t 
oocBpoaitiim  of 


Aa  to 


I  appKaatfoa,  ao  asaeh  so  that  it  ia  best  never  to  omit  it. 

E>  the  oocBpoaitiim  of  the  toniog  bath,  almost  any  published 
wmalawill  give  good  raenlu.  b  •  -  '  -mula  may  suit  a  spedal 
***y*  *^  fP"  better  than  an-  rny  own  part,  I  give  the 

lii«Nauui  to  a  toaiag  bath  that  » ...  ^ black  ton««,  if  nmtind. 

NmA  mora  dmada  tm  tha  pmpatatioa  of  the  paper  than  on  the 
tooiag  bath.  As  to  the  eventual  rolour.  nrliani  for  thoee  who  only 
print  s  few  i.rii.t?  now  ami  is  aa  good  aa 

soy,  a.  It  will  k.'.-p  for  a  I m.  vve  by  keeping 

than  othrrwiap,  and  fh«>re  in  vrry  Intl.-  ilari)^T  ot  ov'«t  toninif  with  it, 
aadtheeotnursgivrn  a^•  pli-asnn't  on--".  « >th<T  L.Tiinu  buthn.miule  with 
wboaate  of  soda  or  lime,  will  n..'  •   Iv,  nnd  an-  nt  their 

beat  aooa  iflar  peeyaration.     With  . .  ,  the  carU.nate  of 


soda  bath  gives  especially  rich  purple  blacks,  but  colour  is  so  very 
much  a  matter  of  personal  liking  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  operator. 
There  are  doubtleaa  ready  sensitised  papers  in  the  market  that  will 
not  tone  well,  or  even  paasably,  with  any  formulaB,  but  if  thia  unde- 
sirable quality  proceeds  from  an  initial' fault  in  the  preparation,  or 
from  too  long  keeping  afterwards,  it  u  impossible  for  outsiders  to 
saj- :  the  fact  remains.  In  order  to  have  some  guide  to  any  source  of 
failure,  a  known  good  sample  of  paper  should  be  tried  with  any  nsw 
lot.  If  all  goes  right,  one  may  be  satisfied  with  the  paper,  and  must 
look  at  home  for  any  fault  that  may  afterwards  occur ;  but  if  tha 
guide  piece  remains  good,  and  the  new  paper  works  badly,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  localising  the  failure,  and  the  paper  must  be  changed  as 
unsuiuble.  A  good  paper  should  possess  the  following  charac- 
Uristics :— Print  quickly ;  tone  easily ;  give  a  rich,  bright  impression, 
clear  in  the  light  and  velvety  in  the  sludows ;  fix  with  slight  reduc- 
tion in  strength ;  be  free  from  streaks  or  metallic  spots ;  and  not 
blister  or  tear  readily. 

The  hyposulphite  fixing  bath  is  best  made  of  a  strength  of  one  to 
five  or  six.  A  much  weaker  bath  will  fail  to  dissolve  out  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver  formed;  prolonged  time  in  a  weak  bath  is  not 
squvalent  to  a  shorter  one  in  one  of  the  strength  above  mentioned. 
The  use  of  a  too  weak  or  exhausted  hyposulphite  bath  is,  1  believe, 
the  prinri/xtl.TetLaon  of  the  wont  of  permanency  attributed  to  silver 
prints.  No  matter  how  caivfully  every  operation  is  performe«l,  unless 
the  print  is  properly  fixed  no  n-liancc  can  be  placed  up»in  it.  This 
bath  should  never  be  used  quite  cold,  say  less  than  70  .  It  may  bo 
noticed,  if  cold  water  is  used  to  dissolve  tlie  byiHwulphite  of  soda,  the 
temptratuiv  will  be  oonaiderthly  lowered,  and  the  more  rapidly  the 
solution  is  effected  the  colder  it  will  lie.  Printi  at  once  jilaced  in  this 
coU  bath  will  in  all  probability  b.-  only  partially  fixed,  though  they 
may  remain  in  the  usual  time.  The  temperati'ii-e  is,  therefore,  an 
important  oonaideiation.  Finally,  after  fixing,  the  prints  should  be 
rapidly  washed  for  a  short  time  in  frvuuent  cliaup-a  of  water  to 
rvmove  all  the  loosely  adheivnt  hypo.  They  m-jy  tlieu  be  completed 
by  auakinff  for  aotae  houn  in  t>-|iid  waU-r,  squi^zin^  and  draining 
oceaaiunally;  maaj  give  a  finisliing  bath  of  boiling'  water,  which 
plan  has  DOtbing  to  be  said  against  it,  providing  the  paper  does  not 
beoooMi  too  soft  and  lender  by  the  removal  of  the  size.  The  prints 
may  then  he  dried  either  on  firamea  covered  with  calico,  or  between 
aheeto  of  blotting  paper.  Eowabd  Dunmobr. 


HOW  I  PHOTOOKAPHED  THE  WORLD'S  UIQHEST 
MOUNTAIN. 

Taa  aaaraat  point  from  OariasUng  which  aflords  a  peep  of  Mount  Everest 
ia  Sanohal,  vhieh  is  abont  8000  feet  high.  Away  to  the  north-west  wUl 
be  seen  Everest,  upearing  in  the  diataooe  of  the  siie  and  shape  of  the 
point  at  an  sgg.  Tnia  view  is  anything  but  imposing,  as  Everest  is  too 
iar  off,  aboat  eighty  miles  as  the  crow  fiiss,  and  bidden  from  view  by  ths 
Ubooopahar  range.  The  bset  view  of  Everest  is  obtainable  from  Santak- 
ntiu  or  I'halot.  distanee  (ran  Oaiieeling  about  fifty-six  miles,  and  13,000 
tsst  high.  Mr.  CoweU  and  ^ysall  started  on  this  arduous  ezpsdition  with 
a  view  of  obtaining,  if  poaaibta,  a  nagaUve  of  Everest,  the  highest  peak  in 
the  wocU.  oa  the  10th  November,  18H6. 

The  wsalhw  was  very  nnfavoorabla ;  we  were  enveloped  in  thick  fog, 
and  had  neraaionally  a  wetting.  The  first  day  we  got  as  tar  as  Tongloo, 
lOfifJi  fset  high,  and  eoatinned  oar  joomey  the  next  morning.  Five 
milsa  batee  rsaehing  Santakpho,  at  a  height  of  11,000  feet,  the  drizzling 
fatal  cbaagad  inlo  a  saowstonn,  and  we  were  glad  to  reaoli  the  rest-house 
at  Saatakoha,  13,000  feet  hi^,  as  the  road  got  very  slippery  for  ths 
pooiss.  Ws  had  to  stop  hare  tor  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  the  snow  came 
down  hi  sanest  and  eoatinaed  all  night.  It  waa  bitterly  cold  at  this 
devatioo ;  everything  froie  ezsept  the  whisky,  of  which  wo  had  a  good 

The  weather  very  fortunately  changed  early  next  mornin);,  and  we  had 
a  gloeiooa  view  of  Kinehinjunga  and  Everest ;  the  atmosphere  was  very 
clear,  and  made  the  peaks  appear  quite  near.  All  trees  were  covered 
with  snow,  which  glislenad  in  the  rising  sun,  making  the  landscape  look 
like  a  laiiy  scene. 

The  eamera  was  soon  oa  tha  stand,  and  we  took  a  few  negatives  of 
Kiochioinnfph  and,  attar  ratraahing  the  inner  man,  we  started  for  Phalut, 
from  whenoe  we  expected  to  get  a  still  better  view  of  Everest  The  road 
tram  hen  runs  Ihroogh  thst  beautiful  pine  and  rhododendron  forest, 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  is  in  one  blase  of  various  colours. 

Tlie  heiKht  of  Phalut  is  11, HI  1  feet.  We  observed  that  the  best  time 
to  photograph  Kverest  was  soon  after  sunrise,  as  a  little  later  thi-  broad 
shadow  oo  the  higher  peak  disappears  and  all  is  one  mass  of  white. 
This  tact  proves  that  the  eentra  and  smaller  peak,  which  is  lOvcrust, 
stands  by  itself  many  miles  beyond  the  front  lange.  It  is  said  by  some 
unknown  biK  man  that  the  distance  between  the  front  range  and  Evereat 
ia  fifty  milea. 
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w»  wiUi  tiU  Um  Mtn  gnUlDaUr 
wiM  tod  looMt  (rom  any  o( 
Um  world. 
■Mken. 

;k^~d^  oomWi«lion  o(  a  12x10  tnple 


. .-»l»h—  t«l0W  MIB 

I^Hl  BtflHB  ^  »*^  •^^r  ^^*      •   ^  _-l 


It  to 
Tk«  BrilMnu 


PM«1  wiih  lh«  former)  were  Wr«tt^ 

inU  pUtee  which  we  expowrf  proved 

B„^w„^  ,i«i  Tiiible,  and  the  foreground 

ik  alilH  are  the  bert  lor  di.Unt  objecU  Moh 
HffSw  a  wry  bcaiiant  negatire  with  trae 
;  ^  £1.  q-iiTS  rN>id  a.  the  best  plates  m 
olEwat  we  hare  taken  U  the  only  one  m 


^Uk(  Pkilatnfhie  SccUlf  of  India. 


A  SEW  CAMEKA. 
«.  hMw  iMl  «ia»lMd  a  new  eaoMn  eontaining  several  new  features. 
..  r ■  "T*  JV^rTUTLj  » intended  for  the  Bichmond  Exhibi- 
»"  ntl  tato^  Tb^  eonPMa,  and  is  lighter  and  more  portable 
Si  .^  !S^Zu«  wTtlvt  jwl  alen.  The  back  has  reversing  frame 
tTmlSrZliMMl  tk,t>am,»ni  »\»o»^np^  m  both  directions 
m^^m  aaSTZZmmmi  it  may,  wlien  required  for  use  with 
r~i5«i.TSl  bTJSSd  forward'  clo«  to  the  front  so  that 
*    ■"•"•"   ^  -     "r— T      ,  ^  interfere  with  the   angle  of   the 


poabad 
I  baMboard 


tlia  back  antomatically  sets  itself 


hti  la  at  P«JeeUT  noral  eonsUuetion,  giving  a  very 

^  liaa  and  ML  and  fawtraad  at  the  side  by  a  ratchet  mstead 

which  laldMt  ia  aolomatioally  released  when  the 

nUowa  the  front  to  go  to  the  centre  of  the  camera, 


H  ia  natorally  drawn  by  the  bellows,  so  obviating 
tiia  camera. 
ta  Mad  with  a  oombiDed  turntable  and  tripod  head,  of 
UM.  >«l  MNM.  aaubvelioa,  lb*  deaign  ot  which  baa  been  registered. 
TWiriwd  rtandia  alio  qnito  new,  tbare  being  three  sliding  joints,  fixed 
k_  nJTui  Mlebat.  a»d  atinly  diapanaing  with  lerews  or  projections 
J  M9  aert.  Hit  ■wtaUUtor  «<  Ota  oamera  ia  remarkable  in  sizes  as 
■ndU  M  t  and  I  idata,  bat  vim  H  comai  to  laeb  sizes  as  12  x  10  and 
M>».lka«tM  faVte la nM«  apparvit,  the  thickness  ot  a  15x12 
'  I  an  84  X  S),  and  only  about  one-half  the  bulk  ot 
I  on*  nmally  teaa. 


aalnr  lliwiliiri.  A  tMblng  alMrMUriiUe  was  two 
TW  pate  MM  WW*  wM  iilnil  and  aanaUarably  i 
^  AtaiiiwiililbaWMpnawwobMiwdwMigreal 


I  'a'..i.i<.knr->  ninfiteen-twentieths  of  the  sun's  surface 


Tlie  corona 


Cter 'Eury,  anYthepri^cTp-al  fixed  sta?s  were  visible, 
?lr™^  ufthloiLr  ravs  of  Ught  parallel  to  the  sun's  equator 

'''C^rT^^/eT^e^  a  number  of  line  photographs  of  the  corona, 
Prolessor  loaa  sei-ui^ .„„  Jo„,.ooq  frnm  the  sun.     Only  rose- 


,ith  loilg  rays  of  Ught  parallel  to  the  sun 

[•odd  secured  a  number  of  fane  photCe— r 

showing  rays  extending  ten  or  twelve  degrees  from  the  sun.     Only  rose 

'Xo1l!^lur^^oZuS'^^sn0^o..    Yenus  and  other  stars 

curate  obSons  were  made  of  the  times  of  contact.  One  observer 
Zco^ered  a  "met  near  the  sun.  No  appreciable  change  of  temperature 
wL  notfced  a?this  station.  Accurate  observations  were  also  made  of  the 
l^low  bands  The  corona  was  similar  in  general  appearance  to  that  of 
18W  The  slreamers  extended  to  a  distance  of  from  three  to  four  dia- 
meters, and  the  red  protuberances  were  strongly  marked. 


THE  SOLAB  ECLIPSE. 
<tm  aalaaa  ol  tba  Mn,  whidi  took  place  on  Tuesday,  was  well  observed 
IHH  •««nl  iMti  el  Iha  Una  ol  totality  in  Amarica.    Many  photographs 
ka««  baaa  (MvaA 

At  iMbttai  no  plwtagn|ilia  war*  •aanrad,  but  it  is  claimed  that  an 
Mm-MaMMtal  ptenal  *aa  aatn  dating  tba  period  of  greatest  obscuration. 
At  hUk  O^mmtfOKf  Iha  aelipaa  waa  aooaaaaioUy  observed,  and  a 
■■■ihar  ol  phetagyipka  ««•  taMO. 

At  U»0m  tm  yhatntiaphie  Tiaw*  were  aaeued  daring  the  period  of 
tMnlity.  whieh  bMled  1  min.  44  aae*. 

TV  pnitr  «l  cbaaiiellaii  al  Bartleit  Springs  report  that  the  corona 
van  bnaaHMIp  tUttti,  and  that  they  saw  remarkable  changes  in  the 
I  ef  AfMNHl  kiaa,    "They  obtained  nine  photographs  of  all  con- 
I  ot  Iha  inner  corona,  and  made  even  measures 

taken  al  WIOowb,  California,  to  measure 

Iha  eeroan  and  ila  annoondings.    Five  of  these  were 

fcr  inln-llannrial  planata,  and  twenty  to  study  the 

in  Older  to  determine  its  compoeition.    These 

Um  yatlow  rays  to  the  extreme  ultra  violet. 

iBillM  teoc  the  period  o(  totality  was  found  to  be 

th*  MtaM  ol  11178  and  1886.    The  corona  was 

wd  lire,  bnt  ehowad  much  more  detail  than  the 

tea,  ealendini  osoally  on  one  side  to  two 

•hMMtarlaUe  was  two  forked  wings  of  light. 

shorter. 

great  accuracy,  but  shortly 

orer,  all  tinged  witli  the  most 

ninbov. 

th*  mOj  m»0m  ot  the  eeUpee,  while  Mercury 
plainly  in  view  daring  every  phase  that  was 
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©ur  lEtiitorial  ©afile. 


Sell's  DiCTiONAnv  of  the  World's  Pbess. 
This  wonderful  two  shiUingswortli,  wliich  has  been  hrought  up  to 
date,  contains,  inter  alia,  practical  hints  as  to  the  law  re  ating  to 
Hbeb  in  newspapers,  together  with  many  other  articles  relating  o 
iourualism  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world.  It  also  contains  sixty 
portraits  of  weU-known  journalists  connected  with  the  London  and 
m-ovincial  press.  Most  truly  is  it  a  useful  book  of  reference  to  a  1 
who  are  or  aspire  to  be,  acquainted  with  matters  associated  with 
"the  fourth  estate  "—the  Press.  Pp.  1452.  Sell's  Advertising  Agency, 
107-8,  Fleet-street.  

Thb  Amebican  Annua;,  of  PHOTOGnAPHY  and  Photogbaphic 
Times  Almanac  fob  1889. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Oanfield. 
Tins  annual,  though  young  in  years,  is  growing  rapidly  in  repute. 
The  admirable  style  in  which  it  is  got  up  appeals  at  once  to  the 
lovers  of  fine  bibliography,  and  this  in  book-making  is  of  great  worth 
at  the  present  time.  But  it  contains  much  that,  apart  from  its  hne 
typography  and  illustrations,  is  also  of  genuine  merit  and  worthy 
of  attention.  . 

AVe  shall  take  early  occasion,  as  we  have  formerly  done,  to  give 
our  readers  extracts  from  this  admirable  annual. 


Photogeaphic  Mosaics,  1889. 

New  York  :  E.  L.  Wilson. 
This  well-known  American  annual  is  now  in  its  twenty-fifth  year. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  a  summary  by  the  editor,  a  variety  of 
articles  by  various  American  writers,  one  of  whom  (D.  Bachrach, 
jun.)  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  is  "  down  "  on  bromide  prints. 

Plaquks  fob  Bbomide  PniNTs  AND  Nesatives. 
FfiOM  Mr.  W.  Tylar,  of  Birmingham,  we  have  received  a  specimen  of 
his  new  pajner  mache  plaques,  on  which  to  squeegee  prints  or  nega- 
tives.   It  makes  a  good  substitute  for  the  more  brittle  ebonite,  being 
strong,  light,  and  well  finished. 


mmixi^^  of  ^octettejSe 

— > 

MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Dat«oflle«Uiis. 


JU1UIU7 


Kime  of  Society. 


Carlisle  and  County 
Great  Britain 


7 
8 

8  '  Newcastle-on-Tyne&N. Counties 

8  —     " 

8 

8 

8 


Derby  . 

Manchester  Amateur 

Bolton  Club  

Bradford 

Photographic  Club 

Birkenhead   

Cheltenham  

10  '  Manchester  Photo.  Society  . 

10  .....J  London  and  Provincial 

11  !  Ireland    


Place  of  Meeting. 


CathcdralHan,57,Castle-st.,Cai-lisIe 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 
Mosley-st.Cafd,  Newcastlo-on-Tyne. 
Sykes's  Restaurant, Victoria-stret-t. 
Manchester  Athenaium. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
55,  North  Parade. 
Andei-ton'sHotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st. 

36,  Geoi-?e-street. 

Masons  H.all,  Ba-singhall-stroet. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  December  27,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,    held    at   the    Masons  Hall  Tavern,    City,    London,   Mr.  J.   J. 
Brigiubhaw  preaided. 
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Mr.  A.B« 

a  kif*  portioa  < 


Bubo*  atklMlad  •  MyrtHvara*  inlCTior  or  •  1>bania(T  ia  whkA 
irtmi  ol  Ik*  pUu  wa  «g«gKl,  and  he  »Uiaii  that  tKb  «w  doe  to  Uw 
rf  lh»  imliir  pat  <f  tha  dwfc  OU*  anon  tha  muitin  toifMa ;  the 


toflUnt  a^iarti  ivpranMad  fat  Uh  (tRea  part  of  the  pfarta  axhibited 
iMMMdiaafM  TlM  plala  had  laiitowly  hew  fa  the  iIHe  a  Terr loM  time ; 
tha  eapwaie  to  the  caMta  had  heaa  ahwrt  one  hoar  i>  daU  weathKHedid 
■ot  thtak  tha  eCKt  to  be  dac  to  ■fifhiiie  ialaewaa  paalas  thio^  tha 
^..._  .. ^  ,^^^  ^11^  ^  Irtdaacaat* 

lOf 


at 


Mf.KlyaCUiywtha^lht  that  ttaplili  had  hea«fctydhr«P«»«i«" 

Mf.  Hab— «ridl>rtahaatU—a»»al^^eitBriea«atatad  that  n 
ranwiamiilnl  a  Urn  inft  o(  a  nlaliaB  oT  phaaiihoti  is  htalphida 
mm  dromad  apoa  pa»d««d  ehhaato  of  petaab  to  giva  a  faA  Ikht 
'Jgl"*  IL- J  "■"■.;  >>•  «mU  dwv  tha  iiiiittig  h0«  tha  pka  wriK 
ii*  Vtmndm  nMa  agMoa  «r  itfliiliiiM  hl^alphhla  of  cartes 
Ue(liMMfOT;i>aiiai«aaintalha&viArfuantad.leaTinitha|ihoapka(w 
IB  M<*  a  laelr  dirkkd  ftaU  anoa  the  jmfm  thai,  aa  aMaClt  (poolaMOMl* 
caaght  Ira  ban  rapUitr  of  oxidatioD  ;  aarerthclaa  it  did  not  eat  ba  to  the 
M'«j»I.fy«t  bit  «4r  eharad  It  b«iaU  tha  iMMh  tha  jhoMlnrie  add 
E"*J!'^>y**'  *■>■*««■  >""■»«■«  «>»  >«P»  *—  eatefl^  W  Neat 
Mr.  nafiiajyiad  a  fc*  dm*  of  the  MaM^Klf  rlaM.iw  BgaM  a|>o«  a 
tow  fnllB  af  toalr  povdorad  chknU  of  po<a2  :  aiWTh*  hpae  at  alool  a 
■Ma  tk*  alxtan  aiplodad  with  a  loaJ  rrurt  Uha  that  of  a  na.     " 

Raddoa uftmad  Ika  afdaiaa  that  tha  wa  «ha    ii  ■ iiM  wim a 

i%hlialhat»rkrpati»aitai«aaMha«iMiet.  ^^ 


Mr. 


paetya*  thaa  nhtataaHi  by  aay  a>  tha  a^aadai  hIawthiSaih  laiip.  la  Ike 


thaa  fcar-arkh 


vaHaae  jkimm  apaa  Ika  irnw.  «tt«l  tka  taip  tffte  Mhr  Mtfea  «r 
•!*>&    fiatdthga^padftTBA  Malwraaaft  jjll  TItSm? 
'  WMn  Ifeaa a hMl  IMT  aMi  a  hairiaA  CMdMW. 
I  (M  aar  af  avoUlai  Mea  la  wtMiaiai  omm- 
^    .  ^aB  PMMM  ftMi  Ike  Uap  at  tha  claae  af  aack 

>>y  ilimilj  iMiila  n  — aM  tnll la  iha  >a  tka 

)  laa  dan  aa  tka  a«Ma  af  Ika  laam. 

lkra>alA  ta  vark  MIer 
imfm,  mi  u>  fin  m  Mack  UfkL 

th.r.  k.  »- Vil  hal  IhiMai  .laallta 

Mr.  HAaatar  la—tal  Ikal  la  kHte  m  Mikal  laataia  it  «aa  Vil  to 
oMataaiaMalaiaawtka  wdar  that  ftataAlaiieaf  tka  M^artiaaaaa^ 
lalaka  la  Ika  vhel*  of  the  «aaa  e(  laia  eaialH 
...>-. ..y^- 7 

■r.  HAOOOli  aakad  why  Iha  pMBri  aritk  maU  aat  ha  plaaad  altaMb 
^jy^yto  thoMleaf  tha«|pUaal  ■'■•^•^ J^^  *kr«w  aodwk  mSaiS 

Tf ^^li*^******™ "»«»*' Ikat Ika piaa had  baea  trted  ami  th<««  vaaakai 

NTourmi  had  bM  It  with  a  twa-wtck  lam|>  aa.1  feaad  that  tkm  vat  a 
laa>a(U|ht. 
Mr.  OaMMl  aaaU  aat  aM  why  aack  Aaald  be  Ike  caai^ 

r«na  Mid  Ikat  a 
b«t  haMll 
baUy  taraad  aad 


Mr. 


Mr. 
tka 


■at  teUy  taraad  aad  badhr 
Ir.  BauMS  had  toad  that  the 
karttalhaiMhat 


baias  tiaae- 

faaad  aear  WnHlfhiw  «aa  Ibaad  to 
M  Ika  UaM  cyUadOT  awla  af  It  aia  at 

fton  a  NatUaikaa  ilaa*  wae 


AMATEVK  raOfOOBAPHIC  A)«OCUTION. 

^^^^rant  aa^H  ar  IM*  tadaty  wa*  bdd  PHtar.  DaeaMharfl^  at  IS.  OM 
»«*^«mt.-TWTl£kt  Baa.  TW  Lord  da  Ha.  la  iU  chair. 
Thewlai|ii^lkaTart«Mttai;katWbeaaf»adaadcaaarawdthaMlow«M 
M  A.  Taaar.  &  A.  Oataatt,  Md  Albert 

TV  So  asTAaT  lh«a  laid 
a«arr|*l  at  the  eaaMi 


■a^H  ar  IM*  tadaty  wa*  bdd  PHtar.  I 

.-nall^  Baa.  TW  Lord  da  Ha  la  iU  < 

«•  arihalal  aMitlag hetl^ baa  r»ad  aad < 

A.  Taaar.  &  A 

lh>  aHvtiM  the  Ttitm  which  had  beMi 

mtMom..-y    -  ~ 

aiSchwabe,  a 

■aeargBhlat: 

.   ,^^-i--  T r-  -Jbaai  ■'  Vr.  W.  &'HobM»,  a dKar  aoUat ;  M.  Maailee 

d«DMky,  (hMAaM  r«(tnlt  aRiam  ;  Dr.  Draw,  a  mb^4Iw  feUtt ;  Mr. 


a«»r.1*|  M  the  eaaaal  a  ilki|L  wkfeh  wan  m  foUoa.  -Mr.  R.  O.  Milaa  |tb« 
Hit  »«i«)>  •  Uqp  iUra  ^UK :  Mr.  f.  SL  Schwab*,  a  iUrar  fahlat:  Mi*. 
HoUia,  a  iOwr j^lat  ^Mr.  W.  daddw,  a  (amfBhUt ;  Mr.  B.  LmiirtWm 


&  Mamr,  a 
portrait  albaak 


famdaeapa  albau ;  and  Mr.  F.  Gowan,  a  bandMme 


The**  ivuei  wan  anwored  by  the  Council,  and  the  Secretary  wan  directed 
to  forwara  them  to  the  aaaibm  to  whoui  they  bad  hecn  awanleo. 

The  8acaCTA>T  waa  dinetad  to  infonii  the  luemben  of  the  following 
reaoiatiaaa  which  war*  p«opo*Bd  by  the  Earl  u(  Kosae  ami  paiuetl  at  the 
laartoaaaaaliat:— 1.  That  the  laattUy  for  reeeiviaK  ■>egatiTe^  ao  that  they  shall 
wnMaalaad  aa  eatraace  iato  the  aanaal  comuetition,  shall  be  Hay  L  'L  That 
ivaa  reeaired  altar  that  date,  aad  nntil  the  oweting  of  the  Referees,  shall 
'  M  pnasHdi]  be  aatcted,  bat  they  diall  not  be  jroaraataed  entraooe  onletiK 
tb*j  b*  aoooaipaBiad  hy  a  priat  from  each.  8.  That  tha  anpunctDality  of 
aMBifaata  ia  eiadfhg  la  aawliTai  shall  not  be  rnaaiiiatad  a  reason  for  the  poat- 
'«f  Ika  liilli^  far  tha  award  of  tka  jriaa. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
On  Ihanday,  December  37,  the  idide*  sent  in  by  membeis  for  the  exchange 
wttk  tha  New  York  aad  other  ABM(icaa  Pho(am|ihk8ocietiea  wanexhibited. 
Ia  an  ahoat  two  haadiad  «««  showa,  aad  TOn  theaa  one  hundnd  will  be 
edactad  to  send  to  the  Uailad  Stalaa.  Aaaag  thoaa  ooatribotiac  were  Mesan. 
Oak,   Cea«  'rtght,   Beaskr,    Oraene,   Ilowlett,  Daruou,    Kerrvm, 

ChnidL  8tu  oa,  Stroh,  EUer,  Robertson.    Altar  the  exhiUtiou,  a 

abort  dlarasiii      t-^t^w.  cUde  on  the  marlcliig  of  lantern  slides. 
Oa  Tkanday,  Janaary  10,  saothar  Untam  show  will  take  plica  at  the  Club. 


LONDON  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


TU  laaiwaial  miaHiy  of  this  Boriaty  was  held  at  Addison  Hall  on  FHday, 
~  whaa  a  Iai|a  anmber  of  ladic*  aad  gaatlaaMU  attended  to  hear 


MabarSl' 
th*  laiMaial  aiMiwa  ftnai  the  Piasidaal. 

Aflarlka  4fa|iaMl  «(  th*  fcraul  baaiaa**,  th*  Puudkct  (Mr.  William 
■aglaai),  ia  Ike  mun«  n\  his  iddnai,  (aid  a  pholofiaphlc  aociety  for  West 
I  WW  ao*  exletaaco,  bat  K*  saoce**  in  the  future  would 

toagiaat  tliehaarty  eo.openUoa  of  every  niembtr.    It  waa 

to  b*  knMaa  thai  many  sodeti**  war*  abaady  la  asiateaoa,  aad  some  of 
■  hadtalalMt*lartorih*aaw*oci*tT,  itffllM  liaatad  tt  woold  never, 
after  all  tha  laMgi  aad  Iroafcl*  mVA  had  baea  aznaadad,  fa*  said  that  the 
Wert  Loatloa  latwt  woald  not  graw  Into  maahoo<l.  It  had  been  said  in  soma 
aaartan  that  aaothar  iMaloa  aKwty  waa  not  rcqulr«<l,  but  that  was  an  opinion 
wktikkaealairiyaaaUaataalatBa.  Oalial  aad  other  part*  of  Loadou  wen, 
iiwliatlifly.  itarty  yiaiMad  for,  bat  aardy  tka  waitan  dlattirt,  which 
wabahlj  aaa*ilaa<  —a  akatagrsi  hiw,  aaaitaar  aad  iwefasaioiial,  and  parwms 
lalwaitad  hi  «t  callan  ttaa  any  other  portion  of  the  metropolis,  shoold  be 
iiiamialal  by  a  pkalMMkic  ladaty  of  lU  awa.  Ha  minded  thoee  preeent 
.  a^hC  llir  ■amlawhipw  aad  probahty  ia  Wait  London  then 
r  MMlNn  wha  wobM  nUy  apfwaelato  tha  adeaBtaget  to  be 
<«».«.  wrim,  i—tai  wati  of  aadi  a  aocMy :  ha,  thartbr*,  tnutcd  that 
a  larfi  aaaibar  at  ladMa  woald  jota  aad  hoooor  tka  Sodaly  by  their  preeeaoe 
at  It*  aaatlailk  It  waa  a  brt  not  to  be  orerlooked  that  pbotopapbtn  of  tha 
aamaaed  mat  (dvaati^aa  over  Umb*  who  practised  ilie  art  In  tia 
«t|a.'  At  Iha  tbaa  to  which  ha  r**nad  than  wen  ao  photographic 
■la  to  appeal  to  tar  k*lp  aad  gaMaaea  eat  of  a  diflcnlty,  and  pboto- 
■Mkie  I0*t*tlaa,  *f  which  Ihac  wen  aow  apwirli  of  dgbtr  oUblished  in 
OmI  BHtoto.  WW*  tklaa*  aakaowa.  Tha  PmeMUat,  ia  eoacluiling  his  atldnms, 
pei%  aa  tal«rai«lag  f<w#oCtk*  DHMnM^M  praVaai,  and,  to  ulustnta  his 
raaafka,  haadad  roaad  fcr  Iha  laapaetiea  of  tk*  aadieaa*  mmb*  raloable  early 
•padBMaa  or  Ika  froea^  iadadlag  a  pertialt  or  Oagaarr*,  a  portrait  of  hlmwir, 
a  eopy  of  a  pMiriL  «d  •  taa  JartaaHaaaa*  atady. 

AKraTotoarikaakahBlbaa  aecadad  to  Ika  Chairaua  for  his  adiiresa, 
Dr.  Msrow  Lav  aU  tkat  the  Pnaldeat,  ia  the  eoane  of  his  remark*, 
'  Ikst  th*  r*al  work  of  tha  Hodaty  bad  onW  jnat  bsguaj  bat,  with 
ha  natarad  to  ilkagm  with  him  apoa  ta*  |>oint.    Tber  ulinuld 
'  -|haitk*y«w«dad*ktergratitadatorour 


■■  of  Ikdr  aarrtaa  by  awwrdlag  thaa  a  hearty 
aad  IroaUa  to  which  they  had  baea  iwL 


1  Iliiilai.  who  wen  really  t : 
ik  aodrtylar  Wat  London,  ai, .  ..  a.'. 
troabl*  laddeat  to  and  inariianible  from  the 
acA  of  iiiiaaiillag  (ach  a  sockty  a  Um  pnaenL  Bearing  thi»  fait  iu  mind, 
ha  tbtHlit  It  «alT  klr  to  IkajpaUeaaa  ba  bad  aaaad  that  the  meeting  should 
aNfk  tta  aHn  af  Ma  ■ 
vote  afthaaka  fcr  Iha 

tlw  aMtlMi  bartagb*«M  MBBadod  by  Mr.  Whiting  and  carrie<l  onanimonsly, 
Mr.  Hoouas  ratnraad  thaaka  aa  behalf  of  hinucll  ami  tboM  who  hajl  been 
aaaolalad  wllk  kia  la  fcradag  Ika  Bodaty,  ami  said  that  the  fatara  nuocea  of 
tka  SaMy  aaahl  rat  la  a  aaat  aaaaan  witk  each  iaUrtdnal  mambar  aa<l 
aat  riaaa  wNk  Ika  iiiiallea ;  tbar  add*  ban  the  most  cst«t>tc  Ptasident  and 
the  an*t  malna*  oMoet^  bat  each  ada*inbie  ooedHi'  '  ■  -i  would  not 
aMkcthoHoeMy  atacoaa  wilhoatthabaartrtD-o|ier<'  he  hiemlictv. 

Than  wa*  alao  aaalbir  aattar  wbkh  ba  wMad  to  ill•|■r<7^n  uj-un  them,  aod 
that  watbaimamllyefwfrtarattaadaaca  at  matting*  oath*  part  of  awinbaw. 
n*y  araat  baar  la  adad  that  Ikay  wan  aow  aa  csiiliag  aocMy,  aad  a  aoch 
wan  opaa  to  pabile  tlllliiia,  and  It  waa  nnnaceseary  to  remind  theni  that 
pkdtcjpapaic  cntlcaaa  wa  nay  keen. 

Tka  oatleal  laatara  wa  Ikea  callad  iato  requisition,  and  a  number  of  slidr^ 
tk*  wow  of  aMabanv  wan  aiklbHad,  tadadtaga  laa  aaria  of  Continental  and 
laataataaaoa*  rt*wa  by  thv  Pn^itdent.  Mr.  Whithtg  mntribate<l  a  serin  of 
Ttowe  ta  Rye  aad  0*Bl»r>  i-rocesa.     Mmra. 

Vanha,  Mairh,  Bennett. 

...iild  n>«d  a  inper 

'  on  .lannary  II,  nnd  that  Mr. 
Wale«,  with  lantern  illuntni- 


Tka  6a*niii*»  aaaoti 
(aUthd  Htbu  tm  r*rh  • 
Oa%a  woaU  gh*  aa  ai ' 
lioaa,  oa  JaaaarrVL 

A  nta  of  thauta  to  tha  Ptaaidcnt  for  presiding  tenninatol  the  pn 


Jaaaary 


art  miitiag ' 
11,  atai^ 


o'clock. 


It 
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BALiFAX  rmyroQiupaio  clo& 

>  ■!  tW  chM*  ^^•h  >*<  WU  !■  tlw  Mwhuioi'  Hall  on 


iJTiSr'iKii'^li^r^'i^L.w  V^br^th.  M  of  the 


'  op  tba  Rhine. 


iMiiiuMui  raoTooiupaic  socuty. 

A*  iW       -   -  Wi  «■  niM^rr  t,  UMl  tka  PmUmI  in  th*  chair,  nine  new 
■M»!«rT74ecLL  awNlr.  U*m».  A.  J.  BunenDan,  Jamee  Burnx 


fMl  Wea4^  mt  J 


—  I  iiitfy 

■r.  A  A  ImUi  |him>iI  Ik* 
Mr.  MMtoU.  K&  A.  h«l  l«M|l 
Mr  «  U. 


Aadraw  I-  B^lh,  J-  SUel,  Atax.  WJker, 
&  V— f      BgkUea  gwUeOMB  «<>«  nominated  for 

lllMnal  •  Vft  eaUtled  nt  Pkotofntpkie  Hartal 
Mad  Ml  Ik*  lui^  «ttk  whiefa  applied  photography 
Aw»*«#tkiStin**«w«hdtoMr.8*lmon. 
■M  Ik*  8KMT  vilb  Ik*  Paiker-t  iky  ihade  which 
id  »««««  b*lbt»  tfc*  aotiee  of  th*  Society  jome  yeuK 
MlirjMU,  In  tk*  ah*>a<*  of  Mr.  In^  exhibited  the 
■■         ■■       ••"•it  owr  to  the  Curator. 

of  membere*  work 


n*MHiUt|7akibiU  AowmI a slighirifallinK off  as 

...    . ^^^ generally  attributol  to  the 

iirr.     One  noticeable 
d«vvloi>«l  bromide 


t  Ball  on  Thursday, 

_  „,  „._  ___  _..  ^.„  _  „. , I.  will  lecture  ujion 

n*  OaMM  mwOmm  y  HMImmd,  oamfiiaK  period  with  period,  aud 
na^dK  mMIm  **I  Ik*  cMfacttfiitic  featiiii*  of  each. 

II  k  MnMlW  Ik*  mtvmi  popahr  ercning— derote<l  to  the  exhibition  of 
■Mt^Bi'  vark   wlj    ikill  Uk*  place  on  Tbuiday,  February  21,  when  a 
atmt  ■■««■■■*  wfll  fom  •  mdal  faaUn  ia  the  proceedingK.     Member! 
laaiidtoaMfaitkair  didc*  to  Mr.  William  Fotjran,  I3a, 
,   i  <t  t*  Mf.  J.  H  l^fBball.  &  Ro*e-atTeet,  on  or  before  Monday, 
r  tfk  «4  to  ■■■  Ikal  caek  Dlcian  i*  l«cibly  tit1e<l.    The  olnerv-ance  of 


nwHvy  IM,  mm  •■  ■■■  ••*>  caea  PKiara  i*  wcioiy  iiiie<i.  •  ue  u>i9er>iiii<.c  >>■ 
Ikn*  fiwaaltoa*  wfll  tlM*  Ik*  OoaadI  to  do  their  work  more  efliciently,  anil 
«4I  toirf  to  Ik*  invMUm  af  BMaka*. 


ALLAHABAD  CAMERA  CLUE 
Tn  tnt  fwl  MMtlM  of  tk*  abore  aab  waa  held  at  9,  Albert-road,  at 
tU  BLto..  OS  DMBbar  11.    Prnidant,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jostice  Straight    The 
■•■tiiif  t""^  **  *  4*arUr  pact  aiz  urn. 

AH*  d*  •NteMT  bariMM  of  Ik*  CInb  bad  be*n  diipoaed  of,  it  was  decided 
to  !■«  ft  A*  ttmtneUtm.  iwianimiHag  wtth  lb*  A  B  C  of  photography, 
■riv  lb*  aMi  wtaeMMa  «f  tk*  a*EKlary.  Claae*  to  be  held  weekly,  open 
to  tD  ■■BhHK  fbai^  rbitaliali,  and  dark  room,  fkee  of  chaise,  being  sup- 
pMattitotort^rtbTaaK 

"'■""'"     -  ••    -'       aUbit*d  a  abort  lerie*  of  lantern  trans- 

•bmriag  practically  the  various 


WW  bald  on  tb*  Bnnni<!on*table  changing  l>ag,  and 
a  Hacttaal  ftaaf  af  Hi  oiailMoe  waa  given  by  iU  inventora  and  patentee 
(abaae  aaaH  H  baan)  »baii|lag  aad  ncbuging  with  plates  three  double  dark 
4Umtm  4  ■  Ct  plai**.    Ill*  worit  waa  done,  though  under  difficulties,  in  ten 

tb*  Biwitini  clo*ed. 
«f  Ik*  aab  1^  b*  bdd  on  Tuesday,  January  8, 


_  I  to  b*  iJJi— III,  Mr.  A.  WingraTe,  Secretary,  Allahabad 

iGtaKlLAlb*ft.read.AII*b*had. 


raorOORAraiC  society  of  I'UlLADliLrHlA. 

*«*■•  V^J  •*  ^  S?**'  •"  '"''•  Wedneriay  evening,  December  6, 
UMk— n*  rnaMial.  Mr.  rtaderic  Otaff.  in  tb*  cbair. 

*••*  *»«f«^  "irf  *»irfta«  eOBuaitlaai  fcr  1889  were  made. 

Ul!r*  *7^:  S*"^  tUaauoH  Smui  on  The  Largat  Camera 
^^*         '  — t— I— 1- 1-  ■.,  application  to  astronomical 


RaaiMltM*  kr  *aem  aad  ^-H  **!;  mmniittaai 
Am* «M f«ad  b«  Mr.  HniT  HAaauo* Sitf 

■'•  Midia  (la*  fiaalil  to  tka  Boekty,  ob  b 
»a*.*r.  M  naitoaill.  lb*  bafldin  of  tk*  tckao 
akawtag  Ik*  tosUaaHat  ai  aaturtad  to  tk*  oia« 


.  .  behaU  of  Measia.  Warner  & 
--  _-  tckaoopi,  tbre*  Bn*  photographs 
to  tb*  ofasmaiory.  r    -»   «■ 


■J^S!fi!L*-  .¥?»??*  »*•  •■ '■J*?!^  •«»"»  of  »  photographic 
CL!?K?  ^■I'V*  ^  "«l«  ta  Ik*  WhB*  Mountain  re^on  of  Sew 


Mfc  Ca—WT  Aaa>d 


ate  M  axedlaot  aUdas  wwe  shown  as  the  result  of 
•  b»to|iam|cii*  oMd*  on  his  new  flexible  negative 


?^***.**g*'*^*gr-  TUt»«  ■coated  between  two  sheets  of 
SrT"MLirtf.ftr  iTS  '^'^  J^*  »»!*ll*nt  portrait  negative 
".L^'T.'!!^!'^."^  •".•>»  *"«• .  Aa  a  coVvenient  metho<l 

:»  made 
ner  that 
carriers  coiilil 
^he  absence  of 
•aHtodr'tdni^lIiZTlkr  !!T?11SR-*^  iwnchea  of  trees  being 
fSTto  »^-k  ?2iSj!5?J'  J^JS'^  'f  ^  A"''ric«n  Institute 
wm.  to  ]<••  T*.*,  a  parttoa  of  lb*  skyligbt  brin  iaeladed  in  the  view,  were 


entirely  fiee  born  halation  when  taken  on  the  films,  the  decided  reverse  being 

''lnTpi?o"a'ir.t'™  ^^  Mr.  Bun-oughs,  it  was  «teted  that  the  tendency  to 
curl  in  drying  could  be  obviated  by  first  placing  the  aim  for  three  or  five 
minutes  in  a  mixture  of  water,  thirty  ounces,  and  glycenne,  one  ounce. 


RECENTLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Auckland  Camera  Clur -Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Thuraday  in 
each  month.  Annual  Meeting,  seconl  Thursday  in  November.  President: 
S.  C.  Brown.— .ffon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer :  A.  U.  I'lbbutt. 

BnmiNOBAM  PHOTOORArHic  Society.  —President :  Richard  Hill  Norris,  M.  D. 
—Viee-PresidenU:  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  E.  H.  Jacjues,  B.  Karleese.— Co««ct/.- 
F  Bamett  J  J  Button,  J.  C.  Fowler,  F.  Hoskins,  S.  G.  Mason,  E.  C.  Middleton, 
A  Pumphrey,  «■  A.  Thomason.-i*rar«t« ;  S.  T.  HoUiday.— rreasitre).  T. 
Taylor.— //(m.  Secretaries:  J.  H.  Pickard,  361,  Moseleyroad,  and  William 
Rooke,  Ascot-road,  Moseley. 

Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  ^xicimn.— President:  T.  Mansel  Franklen. 

—  Vice-PresidenU :  J.  W.  Insole,  Jonas  Watson,  J.P.,  S.  W.  Allen,  M.I.M.E., 
Alexander  Kellar.— .ffon.  IVeasurer:  W.  Foster.— ifon.  Secretaries:  G.  H. 
Bedfonl  and  G.  H.  Wills,  jun.— C.  F.  Gooch,  George  Slicpton,  H.  L.  Bndger, 
Rev.  W.  Whiteside,  W.  Windsor,  T.  H.  Faulks,  and  E.  H.  Bruton,  were  adde<l 
to  the  Council. 

Cincinnati  Camera  Clvk— President :  George  BuMock.— Vice-President: 
George  McLaughlin.— Zt6rana».-  Archibald  1.  Carson.— r)«««rer;  T.  H. 
Kelley.— Secreters^ .-  Emery  H.  Barton,  171,  Race-street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, U.S. A. 

Hereford  City  and  County  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— Estab- 
lished 1888.  Meetings,  first  Thursday  in  each  month  at  half-iiast  Seven. 
President  ■  James  Rankin,  M.V.—Vice-PresiileiUs:  Thomas  Blake  and  Rev. 
W.  Bowell,  il.A.— Council :  C.  B.  Beddoe,  Edgar  Moms,  M.R.C.S.,  Alfred 
Watkins,  WUl  Parker,  Jiuues  Godwin,  A.  H.  Smith,  J.  Runkin,  jun.,  E.  G. 
Davies,  Koliert  Clarke,  W.  Wilson.— 7/«i.  Treasurer:  B.  Ciilwick.- //(»t. 
Secretary:  John  Parker,  A.M.I.C.H,  Mansion  House,  Hereford. 

HUDDERSFIELD  PHOTOCiH/VPHIC  SociKTY. — Meetings  are  helil  on  the  first  and 
third  Wednesdays  in  every  month  at  the  Society's  Itoonis,  Byram-ljuiliUnga, 
Stiition-street,  Hudderslield,  at  Eight  o'clock.  The  dark  rooms,  enlarging,  and 
reading  rooms,  are  open  for  the  accommodation  of  members  daily.  President : 
Surgeon-Major  Foster. — Vice-Presidents :  John  Ed.  Shaw  and  T.  K.  Mellor. — 
CommitUe :  IT.  G.  Brierly,  A.  Clark,  B.  Crook,  T.  Fitton,  H.  Haigli,  F.  W. 
Mills,  G.  B.  Nalder,  H.  Yoim^.—CuraUrr :  W.  H.  Charlesworth. — Hon.  Secre- 
tary  and  Treasurer:  H.  M.  Smith,  15,  St.  John's-road,  Hudderslield. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— /^re«utoi<  .•  A.W.  Beer. 

—  Vice-Presidents:  H,  N.  Atkins  and  H.  Luptou. — Council:  R.  R.  Gibbs, 
G.  A.  Kenyon,  M.D.,  P.  H.  Phillips,  E,  Twigge,  P.  Lange,  D.  Lewis,  W.  P. 
Riley,  O.  H.  Rutter,  R.  Crowe,  E.  Roberts,  B.  J.  Sayce,  W.  Tomkinson. — 
Librarian:  W.  Hughes. — Auditor:  W.  H.  Kirkby. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Joseph 
Earn.— .ffon.  Secretary:  Walter  A.  Watts,  M.A.,  Highfield-road,  Appleton, 
Widnes. 

Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association. —Established  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1883.  Regular  Meetings,  once  a  month,  held  upon  the  first  Thursday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  each  mouth,  at  Eiglit  o'clock  p.m.,  at  605,  Merchant- 
street.  Annual  Meeting  to  celebrate  anniversary.  Exhibitions  annually. 
President:  A.  J.  Treat. — Vice-President:  George  "W.  Reed. — ExeMlive  Com- 
mittee :  W.  H.  Lowden,  Dr.  E.  W.  Ruuyon,  Dr.  S.  C.  Passavant. — Treasurer 
and  Secretary:  James  H.  Johnson,  414,  Buchanan-street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  U.S.A. 


tV  Cerr«8pond«nts  thovXd  ntvrr  viritt  oil  both  nd«<  of  th*  fofvr. 


PfiOPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  DEFENCE  UNION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — At  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  photography  has  there 
been  such  need  for  a  co-operation  of  professional  photographers  as  at  the 
present  time. 

The  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  North,  in  re  Pollard  versus  Photographic 
Company,  threatens  to  still  further  seriously  interfere  with  the  already 
much  handicapped  profession ;  unless  a  decisive  step  is  unhesitatingly 
taken,  and  generously  supported  by  professional  photographers,  any  one 
of  our  brethren  may  be  proceeded  against  at  any  moment  by  some  spite- 
fully inclined  person  for  simply  exposing  a  specimen  in  his  show-case, 
or  supplying  a  re-order  to  the  wrong  member  of  the  family.  The  case 
cited  above  will  furnish  a  dangerous  precedent  if  it  is  suffered  to  become 
law,  therefore  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  prevent  this. 

If  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  revealed  by  the  proceedings,  formed  the  only 
basis,  there  would,  of  course,  be  an  end  of  the  matter,  as  no  respectable 
photographer  would  part  with  any  copies  otherwise  than  to  the  sitter  or 
relatives,  or  with  the  former's  permission,  nor  do  I  beUeve  that  he  would 
hesitate  one  moment  to  remove  any  specimen  from  his  window  (or  would 
never  exhibit  at  all)  after  a  request  to  that  effect,  but  the  case  presents  a 
slightly  different  aspect. 

The  defendant,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  belongs  to  the  first  rank 
of  the  photographic  profession,  and  is  an  artist  of  no  mean  order,  and  it 
most  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  allowed  the  case  to  be  conducted  by 
aflidavits  msteadof  ^vltnesBes  being  heard  orally,  for  or  against,  and,f  urther- 
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IS 


I't  owmmI  to  eeotend  ibu  tlia  phoiagnphar  ooold  aMka  what 
aw  ha  plMMd  of  •  MgatiTa.  Howerw,  aa  Omt  OHiaot  now  b«  fMnadied, 
I  ImaldMt  as  HVcal  BMor  i«*«fM  0»  deeiaoo  wbMi  Ibe  cbm  ni«7  be 
elcviy  ilatod  m  Ukm:— 

Tba  plmintifl.  a  wUeiter,  ha*iag  paid  an  aeeouat  he  owed  to  the  da- 
ftodaDt,  tan  dajrs  aftervardi  hiowflhl  Ihia  aetioa.  (Is  caae  ol  aiy 
laaden  ■liamiirtiiiiim  ajr  ««cda.  I  wiah  it  to  be  diatineUy  andantood 
ttet  I  do  aol  aaan  to  hj  that  thia  aetian  «aa  bnmght  o«t  of  aipila ; 
OB  the  eontraiy.  I  txmij  baliata  that  a  gaatlMnan  tt  aneh  high  i*--^f-c 
M  a  enltBitBr  eeold  not  poaoUy  bo  capable  of  eaeh  maanwa  E*an 
if  ,1000  sight  think  it  a  lamaricahta  eoineidanoe,  I  am  quite  eoia  that 
anah  aaiMidiaaaa  do  oeear  in  etaaj-di^  life  having  no  partiwilar  Bann- 
ing atti  idled  to  them).  An  aieeedingly  good  and  piaaang  photograph 
ol  iha  phintHTa  wile  wm  inaarted  into  one  of  the  nanal  Obriataaa 
diri^w  (aa  ia  the  eaataaa  of  toad*  b«B  Ma  infaaey)  and  emeaad  in  tha 
rimp  windo*  lor  a  leoaHarabla  tima.  dwfa«  mUeh  the  pbniira  wife 
/nfKtmud  the  dalendant'a  ihop  letefal  timaa,  and  altboogh  knowing  it 
Id  be  thara  nofar  ohiaalad  to  iL 

lehaaed  one  on  the  datoatiw  iiafii. 

baa*  aakad  wbeihar  ha  had  tha  hk^ir-a 

ri,  with  the  ManU  known.    Uiaea«ylo 

ti  jaiMltlaJ  to 

labia  to  be  pi 


Then  tha  plaintive  dart 
having  periowaty 
wmmiimom.    na  wmmm  «■■  in 
I^MlhaaaniUDiBnn  M  tha  dad 
«f  afl  eiaij  photognphv,  apart  titm» 


ataad.     Fiiat 


,  win  poehablr  haaa  to  part  with  a  valnabla 
lo  theaaataot  triand  of  the  ballr  who  will  ttnuak  all  allar  eopiea. 
Baeandly.  if  he  inaiala  in  iililiiiig  tha  mt^Oif,  tha  aMlarialof  which 
daariy  bafangi  to  tha  phobignvfaar,  tba  naaaaaafj  panUaMB  to  aopply  after 
aaytaa  aiU  bad  to  no  aad  of  aoMliHlioB,  «^  far  an  inataaea,  a  gnmp  of 

taikar  wilh  a  aep^.  and  it  ia  traly  appaUii^ 


toftka 
Bepa  or  ilaiahiii ;  ar  it  i 
to  aalt  phetagiapha  to  maai 
Bi»«llh— lalarttaa.  whotyar—yi 
A  ■■II^Ma.awad  to  be  wiiriil.  a 

h«  phekvipa.    Al'aa 


lar  wtlh  a  aepy.  and  it  ia  trato  anpalljM 
a  ha  aaiabdto  Li  tha  eaae  of  an  afiar  «iS 
to  hnf*  — Ipatad  to  tha  Capa  ol  Ooad 
aaaaa  Hm  an  ainillMlliiii  fiii  iiaiaiiMiiiii 


appHaaHnw 
aanMtbe  eMertalntd  nalil  a 


ilSTSk 


iMo  hie 
■ighl  be  fown  ad^^imk,  and  it  wooid  i 
the  Uw :  therafcae  it  ie  oiear  i 
Tka  leader  in  Toor  bMt  iaaaa  ahanM  alM 


andaoaajdiag 
Kiamplaa  yka  theae 
an  aitm  alark  to  gnaid 

to  being  abont  a  pa»> 


aupfilght  ia  fwalad  in  thaa|p 
UfiMrrfthaMataad 


iatha 
Ihaaeatoia 
of  an 

I'a  fide  if  the  aaae  wan  aarriad 

bnve  bean  in  laranr  of  tha  pro- 

■Mdantood  b«  photopaphara  that  tha 

r. aad Ml failiie aitlar aa  pNaa 


MapnplM 


K 


yoatolaadyanr 
ao  that  a  leaia^  aay  nl 


toSa 

to  Martad.  to  wUah  1  a«  bnpOT  to  aaa 

li»e  towt  to  loat.  aa  the  tone  within  whiah  an  appoal  m»j  to 


a  ItrtnigM.  ttoaataa  permit  aaa.  throngh 
loafMl.  to.hnlto  Iho  bnthnn  c(  the  aimft  to 

to  ■fw^d.  Md  Iha  niwlplii  -  *"•"«' 

MatoaaMladL    U*  11  to 

«l  onr 
It  enir  aCaato  a  yaoiinaiat  aallaagoa  lo-di^  it  li  not  at  all 
toU  that  It  mmj  to  onr  ton  to-toooow. 
I  taytolanaa  ttaakaa  tfMt  lar  tto  want  ol  an  organiaad 
y  aand  Mhiiii  lU  Ih—gh.  I  vatnre  (even  at  the  rieh  «l 
alMawl  to  lato  It  ^on  i^yaalf.  if  aimiiry.  to  nat  m 

i^a^.niaihaaMnla  m fattohnnehed  within  mmKt 

■  lahaBaaMaffafitoydatjrtoMifarHnptolha  gnidMweof 

li,  who  I  aiaeanly  trart  mmf  0mm  it  in  grand  atyla  Ihiiiagli  tha 

ito 


im  Honnt, 


OWKUSHIP  OF  THB  KEOATIVE. 

To  tht  Eoma. 

801,— I  aee  two  Jadgaa  tova  dedded  that  the  eop7ri«^t  of  tha  oagBttre 
toliwgi  to  tto  auiar.  tUm  wentd  to  to  U  a  piatnra  wee  taken  of  a  peraoa 
wilk  a  haniaMMM.  —  iiia  photHM|liiil  baiag  miUkt  wrwaidoia 
flbtl  to  waa  baing  denaf  In  thto  oaaa.  alao,  it  ia  dear,  If  the  JodfM  an 
"  batung*  to  ito  dtter.  A  land«eapa  phologmphar 
liona.  aa  if  to  pnto  a  a«are  ia  tto  fampoiind  tto 
to  the  agan,  and  what  woold  happan  if  to  tod 


aevaralflgnrae— eaj  a  atwet  aeene  t  am  ataloaa  to  imaginn.  The  whole 
of  tfaoae  included  would  have  a  "  joint  eetate  "  in  the  resnlt.  They  would 
to  "  oo-ownara."  Tbia  would  lead  to  an  exceedingly  perplexing  state  of 
aftaira.  Any  one  in  tto  crowd  oould  prevent  the  publication.— I  am, 
yoon,  (tc,  ¥.  J.  Q 

Camera  Club,  81,  Btd/ord-ttreet.  ir.C'..  December  29,  1888. 


PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  (Ac  EnrroB. 

81a,— I  am  plaaaed  to  to  able  to  eend  yon  tto  reeolt  of  your  oritieism 
in  Taa  Bamsa  Jocbmal  or  PnomaiAraT,  September  U,  1888,  in  re- 
ference to  tto  apparent  doable  expoaure  in  tto  apirit  photographs  yoo 
aaw.  It  appeals  to  tove  been  dne  to  a  phoapboreacant  halo  which  sor- 
roonda  tto  apirit,  and  which  ia  enable  of  penetrating  to  the  plate  in  tto 
camera  when  tto  room  u  fall  u(  hgbt-ooloarod  magnetiam ;  oonaequently, 
whan  tto  magneainm  ia  lighlcd,  it  stampa  the  aittara  in  the  body  on  the 
piato  aa  well,  tot  whether  thii  ia  neeeaaaij  to  impreea  the  spirit  also  was 
thepoint  in  (laeotioo. 

Tha  plala,  a  print  of  which  I  send  yoo.  was  taken  nnder  tto  following 
eiMuaalaaeaa,  tto  faenaaiil  aitUra  toiog  myaelf  and  a  kdy  friend,  very 
iaeredalona,  bat  anWraantlt  anxiooa  for  knowledge  to  keep  her  mind  calm 
and  in  a  raeaptivo  iwndilinB.  Sto  is  a  frequent  visitor  here,  and  tiad 
ffeqnentlv  eipleaaiil  a  wiah  to  go  npetairs  wlien  we  were  sitting ;  she 
toe  now  been  dtting  ragnlarly  aeveral  weeks,  and  every  aaapidon  die  had 

ito  ny  lattara  in  yoor  Jodbmu.  have  brought 
8to  waa  aoat  anxiooa  to  come  to  eee  me  and 
hiiM  tor  ioB,  who  wm  aa  ainalaiir  photographer,  to  tiy  to  get  eome 
^pinl  thmngHipha  with  pm,  far  to  aonld  not  betova  that  ttoy  were 
gaaaiaa  baaaiM*  Aa  «an  issiial*  lAok  Aa  ia  ny  ooatom,  and  haa  been  all 
my  lili.  in  all  aattwa  onldda  my  own  knowledge.  "  I  inqoired  of  the 
Lord,"  and  rsedvwd  thia  aadlble  rapiy :  "  Yea ;  ^  m«y  mvila  tto  lady, 

—     We  tove  oonaulted 
bring  one  forward; 
yon  to  mato  tbaaa  etperimanto  known  to  the  world  with- 
out aotoiag  ia  iwda  par—il  eoataal  whh  aoaptioa  wto  woa'l  believe  even 
of  their  owa  ajaa,  and  wto  w*  know  aigne  to  tove  their  own 


aaiaa 


UWW,       BUU  ■^HHV«W  HUB  ■■■■IMIM     tWftJ  i  ««■  {     nM     Oll^ 

and  mato  tor  op  a  bad  in  tto  room  yon  operate  in.    We 
with  tto  apiiitom  bar  amooadii^i,  and  wo  will  trytobrii 
bat  as  wo  wiah  yoa  to  mato  thaaa  etperimaato  known  to 


w^y,  not  to^iaiafatwatien.  we  would  Utoyowto  anggest,  when  you  write, 
that  tor  son  ahonid  try  himself  once  per  week  for  nirit  photagnphy  untU 
I  aad  ia  tto  maantima  toad  what  tto  leadug  minds  have  written 


Thas  aMowagad,  I  inrited  bar.    Sto  came,  bat  a 

latotn  bcana  raaohad  ban  before  her 

baiag  tiisd  ool  ato  want  to  bed,  and 

tear  early  tto  naxi  oMming,  wilboot  the 

asparimaat  la  nrahia  photafn^.    Mow  lor  tto  eeqnel. 

I  expoeed  three 

or,  in  plain 

quite  blaok,  tto  Are  being  aeraened  and 


la  p«y«U*  ritotanaahy.  Mow  lor  tto  ae<; 
dag  (aa  is  aaaal  man  eoavealent)  I  ei 
was  devetoped  withoat  ''gh*''»g  any  topor 


tatigntoaato 
aniaal  htea  c 
praaeadad  •■ 
dsdrad  aipari 

On 
pktaa.anaef  wfaleh 
worda,  aspoaad  to  total 

dapsdhaavify. ...  Wtoa  Ito  piata  waa  davdoped  there  ware  on  it  aix  die* 
liMt  iaaaa,  aad  aM«y  iidiMiaat  onaa.  I  printed  it,  and  aa  none  of  the 
apiiitowarokaowB  toaMialifa.nartomytwofriendawtowarapteaaat,  I 
lorwaidad  a  print  to  tto  Irish  M^  a  addraaa,  asking  if  ahe  raoogniaed 
.1.        .^11  _,_  .t..  .  .  ,     .         ..  1^^  jjj^  promiae, 

I  drwimdannaa  pre- 

.    _  answering  iqy  qneation  ato 

vioto  aaking  sm  to  farwaid  tto  aiBtivo.  aad  if  I  woold  pv  earriage  ato 

voald  MtaiB  it.  .  .  .  Bat  I  BMtaiilsrad  aiy  anastioB  merited  an  anawar. 

wroto  lamindiiy   bar_  that  ana  bad  not   anawered   my 


iorwaidsd  a  prut  to  tto  Inab  My  a  addraaa,  asking 
tham,  lading  earlaia  that  ay  apint  friends  would  h 
aad  ooaiplato  thair  part  of  tto  ^nanaot,  thoogh  < 
vaatod  ma  fally  keaptag  miaa.    Inatead  of  aaawarini 


adioa,  ttot  I  was   pfaaaad  to  ahow  tto  plataa  to  aqy  one,  that  I 
Ihraa  or  lour  aalfsra  far  thia  porpoae  most  dsya  (many  cl  whom 


to  Ito  Bftritnal  Bvidaaoe  Uadaraaaa,  of  whiota  I  am  a  member.  Tto 
ana  am  to  this  aaatoiaad  ttoaa  aMtioas  words :  •'  I  thought  I  raoogniaed 
Ito  apirit;  I  ahowod  it  to  my  dangblar,  too.  My  niece  aaid  it  looked  lito 
me."  Of  eoorse,  if  it  were  tto  lady  hetaeU,  I  moat  tove  bad  a  portrait 
of  her,  which  I  tod  not,  nor  any  lika  her,  or  ato  most  tove  been  dnaaad 
nnaadsaifbrit,  whiehwaaaotttoaaaa.  Bat,  aa|ipoaing  this  was  so,  bow 
ataat  tto  other  loor  fcrma,  oaa  of  whiah  is  onmistakably  an  Irish  faoe. 
Two  toadaaaaalaaetogattoaaa  mother  and  eon,  and  tto  fifth  an  oldlady 
flgura.  Ia  it  poadMe  for  theae  to  to  pro- 
withont  aapaida  foeaaaingT    In  tto  meantime  I  send 


yon  tto  three  negatrvee  takae'tbat  evening,  two  with  light  and  one  with- 
ent  light,  wbieb  kindly  latnm  in  a  tew  daya.  I  fed  that  yon  are  honestly 
intaieetod  in  tto  aubiaot,  aad  are  willing  to  inveetigato  it  if  you  can  aatisfy 
yoaiaatf  of  tto  gsnaineneaa  of  tto  plii-noinaaa.  The  chid  plate  has  aoci- 
daatolly  baaa  Amaaad  to  tto  eomor ;  it  is  tto  one  developed  without 

"   It    Tto  Uitj't  aaaia  ia w    Tto  details  an  intended  for  the  oon- 

of  Ihoee  who  every  week  eonttea, "  I  tolieve  in  tto  eommnnion  of 
aaiata,"  and  vat  aapwaiUaaalr  neent  and  aooA  at  every  attempt  the  sainte 
mato  to  latenliah  eoah  a  ecmmnnioa  aa  ao  much  time  kiet  in  thdr  chaae 
an  maa'continuiog  tto  life  thry  commenced  on  earth ; 


u 
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M  Mr  Ni*ii>M  m4  awfliboaniwiU  not  in- 

ilM«Mi4.  w  all  UMrit  Olwr  lartilur'  »r«  IbUbuBM 

!!•  lh*l  kalit  MmmU  miul  thow  himMll 

1^  MM^MldMI  aHb  MVi*  **  *'*'*  ■'>">■ 

itaa  >n«iw  Um  «irit  mi^  t>>e 

to  alMak  iia  Uua  all  Ih*  lannoDi 

U  BOMibU  k(  Mj  |»naa  to  take  tbe 

n'u  rympukmit,  miaatoM  MUting 

U  dM  MMimaoMn  be  an 

te  MMlta,  but  this  U  not 

widi,  and  eonfidrnoe 

_^__  i  lh«  Iriendi  in  the 

C«r«ka  M«  Mii^M  tm  iVl*tt  ilM<iMnphi  Imw  to  improra  eonditioni. 

C^aa*  CMk*^  M.  i»>l«<w>.  B*f«inf  *•■,  Ittetmber  88,  188«. 
■  •  _iM  ite  M*  tlln'-  «)w  ««•  BMMBt  «hM  tba  tbrto  pUtet  were 
M.to*aitaHrrflh*iyMlpiVa70««Miito<rninBiming- 

iiiHiwiil  In  irj  -* .v-~.t.f»^ 

Ib  ■«,  thoogiit  I  wai  tb«  iobjeet  of 
iha  baa  at  in  tb«  roam,  iritoeMing 

(  Anda  all  her  tbeorita  hare  to  give 

Ml  Ijiiiiil  «ilh  the  hcto  a*  the  witneeaea  them. 
a  'MMlaM  km  rr —  m4  mlitm,  bai  mI  (or  poblication.)  The  third 
MM  toMMl  mmH  m»  f1ii*iiii|it|J    lii'l^'il  itUI  teaehea  me,  for  as 

|M  IM  **•  li  toMb  IMto  lor  tefRMMBL 

[ta  Ib  Im  •!■«•  w»  tooat  enaftiai  to  havinir  dcU-ted  portions  of 
aw  «a«NaM)i^«l'a  leWar,  wkidi  we  tboagbt  did  not  bear  directly 
M  ikaeaMM*  ef  tfiiil  or  payeUe  pbolain»pi>.r-  Hencv,  if  there  be  nny 
kikaaaMiW  tijU,  w«,  aiit  Mm*  Tower,  roiut  be  held  n-oponsible. 
(^ta^al  iMik  tf  IM  Maa*  ilia  aiTCi  «•  i*  not  unknown  to  iia,  and  we 
•aito •MiMMaly  tmi  trvllifal  esdearour  *.■!  rrfriirda  research. 

CbManiiV  tb*  MfalifM  wMeh  aecompanr  the  foref^foin^  letter, 
««  rftol  IMI  iMMld  uy  opiaioa,  but  »hali  very  «oon  arrange  to  send 
MtM  |>iww  •  UmmIw  camera  with  whirh  to  in'ititute  a  few  more 
If  witk  it  abai^iUinaany  apirituali^tie  or  psychic  (call 
I  and  trail  iu  the  ne(^tire.4,  then  we  shall 
ground  than  when  mere  monocular  im- 
— En.', 


M  wbat  j«a  wll) . 
Imi  W9  Kaad  m' 


Taala 


iJaaaH 


Te  tit  Bbtroa. 
IImI  I  am  wfHiii«  thare  are  reaehint;  me  numbers  of 
L  ear  PaoiuoatfT  ia  wbieb  there  it  moeh  correspon- 
el  PtftUe  Pkpta§nfkf  a  mhjeet  that,  under 
h  aootiaaaUy  flropnnc  op.  I  imagine  that  the 
a  Matty  wall  IhtauMd  oat  before  this  reaches 
aal  I  lailalali  hope  thai  lb*  dJaaatoion  wfll  liare  stopped,  for 
I  al  M  It  IBM  to  M  oaly  oaa.  No  coaelatioa  will  be  come  to 
o(  Iha  armDiaet  will  display  the  most  lament- 
I  aa  Iha  mm  sIm  allowing  tbaratelves  to  be  taken  in 
al  aajr  rat*,  palpable  triekery,  or  allowing  their 
to  Uiad  Ibaa  to  arident  eiplanations  of  the 
«kaM««i,  wbiiat  thoaa  on  the  other  exhibit  the  far 
aaato  atoMI^  tatotaii  la  IIm  awaiaptioii  that  then  aia  no  foroes  pos- 
rfMi  holtttoaAaftlMMhaM  aaiaatUeally  iaraatigatad,  no  aeniet  possible 
bal  Ike  •«•  ar  BO  Ikal  ha**  alna^  baM  tolly  developed,  and  that,  there- 
Itoai  aO  Ikal  la  aoaMaoal*  aaltad  "aratoi natural "  or  "  supernatural "  is 
A  AmW  al  tt*  poMUttly  o(  lb*  ao«alled  "  supernatural " 
bahtofa  Iha  tanll  at  IkavHjrakalkaMataeiMliae  knowledge,  andoom- 

kaowladfl*,  at  lb*  aame  time  that  it 
la  b*  aataplMt  Ikat  -_  aapanaland  "  k  aol  the  proper  term  to 


• 


^       halMflhawimi 


" cunos 

height. 

in 


al  MM  oaa  mIbI  el  fi*«  all  phanomena'  whatever  are 

W*  aaa  atplaln  ao  ana  of  Imb  arcn  in  the  smallest 

"an  marahr ttataments  of  one 

Ob  lb*  olbtr  haad,  if  we  are  ever  able 

super- 

whioh  we 

anbject 

Uws;" 

aeUuaa  tal  M  annsaiM  ol  eertain  aeqnences 

I  to  laia  plaa*  witb  aaab  ODtaUing  reguhuity 

bgr  Maki0,  Ikat  Ibagr  kold  in  regions  where 

Ittt  Uwy  wUI  awMiiBa  toaaflnitely. 

U  laaat.  boaarcr.  to  wiito  M  oaaay  M  Ik*  poaribU  aiialaMe  of  the  tuper- 

Ihat  I  sal  4bw».  bal  to  toU  a<  a  Utile  evtat  in  photography  that 

■y  am  kaawMt*  a  short  tim*  ago,  and  that,  at  first, 

Ikal  H  appaatol  aa  it  it  might  be  olaaaed  amongst 

-a -     .■■•«*•• -"V«rn*tiital."    Hara  U  an  exact 


-  i,ri«,tl»  He  was  working  on  a  not  very  familiar  subject,  and  admitted 
f^^T^bly  he  hJ  veTy  much  under  exposed.     He  was.  however  far 

hnT!«^.  v^«  entirely  .liffemU  from  that  an  wh.ch  the  exposure  Imd  been 
hatone  V  «  ' ""  ""  »  f  ;  •;  ^„^  g^i,  and  in  one  case  the  image 
:;;sof  r^mit^leXrness  The  last-mentioned  plate  wan  brought  to 
me  anft^fn  I  saw  that  it  was  distinctly  and  unmistakably  a  tra,«par««t 
^;/?,^  of  the  interior  of  a  foreign  house.  Not  only  that,  but  the  house 
«d  .^m  were  before  long  re^gnised.  This  was,  naturaUy,  not  a  very 
SfficrthTng  in  a  Pl-vce  where  there  are  but  few  European  houses, 
^7n  U  e  ^  of  a  photograph  that  showed  some  very  uncommon 
and       ",'«  ^^^  ^f  »'ho   tabl^.      And  now  the  mystery   reaches   its 

igni      So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  prove  negatives  (I  do  not  use  the  word 

fts  photographic  sense  here)  it  was  proved,  not  only  that  none  of  the 
Dlatoi  UMt^ive  a  picture  of  a  certain  room  in  a  certain  house  had  ever 
UninXt  house,  but,  further,  that  no  photographic  apparatus  of  any 
Shad  been  brought  within  the  doors  of  the  house  smoe  a  time  con- 
"derably  before  that  at  which  the  plates  that  gave  the  mysterious  images 
had  been  manufactured.  .,i  .u      .  i t„  tu„i 

And  here  comes  the  "  moral,"  if  there  is  one.  All  the  sta  eraents  that 
I  have  given  above  were  considered  by  aU  concerned  to  be  fully  proved. 
Suppose  now  that  some  one  had  wished  to  establish  what  may,  perhaps, 
h  be  Riven  the  name  of  "  telepathic  photography,"  and  it  would  be  pure 
Philistinism  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such,  here  would  have  been  a  most 
undoubted  and  undeniable  case. 

It  is  generally  mere  foolishness  to  deny  the  j)ossi6(/i(!/  of  anything,  but 
when  we  get  beyond  the  beaten  track  it  is  necessary  to  exert  ten  times 
the  usual  care,  lest  we  come  too  quickly  to  conclusions.  The  case  in 
point  is  a  good  example.  Our  "  supernatural "  photograph  was  to  be 
most  completely  explained,  or,  to  be  consistent  with  what  I  said  at  the 
befiinning,  was  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  phenomena  quite  common  and 
almost  well  known.  The  photograph  was,  alter  a  time,  recognised  as  a 
transparent  positive  of  a  part  of  a  negative  made  months  ago  by  a  cer- 
tain professional  photographer.  This  discovery  led  to  further  investiga- 
tion and  it  was  found  that  the  supply  of  imported  glass  had  run  short 
in  Tokio  some  month  or  two  before  the  plates  that  gave  the  strange 
images  had  been  made,  and  that  the  plate  makers  had  bought  up  aU  the 
old  glass  they  could  get  hold  of,  the  particular  negative  just  mentioned 
being  amongst  the  lot.  This  brings  our  explanation  down  to  a  very 
simple  matter.  It  ia,  indeed,  merely  a  repetition  of  the  old,  old  manner  of 
prmlucing  spirit  photographs,  only  that  it  was  done  quite  accidentally. 

There  is,  however,  much  that  is  interesting  in  this  matter  from  a 
purely  photographic  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  this  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  record  of  the  appearance,  in  the  case  of  dry  plates,  of  a  pheno- 
menon which  was  well-enough  known  in  the  case  of  wet  plates.  Then 
there  is  the  further  curious  fact  that  the  image  was  a  poxitive,  not  a 
negative,  as  one  would  have  expected  had  the  glass  retained  any  form  of 
latent  image.  Further,  there  is  the  curious  fact  that  the  image  appeared 
in  the  case  of  only  three  out  of  several  thousand  plates  that  were  made 
from  old  glass.  One  theory  is  that  the  glass  absorbed  a  certain  amount 
of  light,  in  the  way  in  which  sulphide  of  calcium  absorbs  light,  and  that 
it  gave  off  this  hght  to  the  plates.  It  will  be  observed  that,  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  plates  were  placed  in  a  pile,  in  a  brilliant  light,  with 
the  film  side  of  the  particular  negative  that  gave  ihe  image  upwards— an 
asBumption  by  no  means  extreme— the  plate  might  absorb  light  in  such 
a  form  as  to  give  a  positive  image,  if  it  were  coated  with  emulsion  and 
gave  off  some  of  its  light  after  it  was  coated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manner  in  which  the  plates  were  treated— as  reported  to  me— makes  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  entertain  tliis  explanation.  They  were  steeped  for 
ten  days  in  acid — one  part  hydrochloric  acid  to  twenty  parts  water. — 
were  then  washed  in  hot  water,  were  further  scrubbed  with  the  vegeta  le 
sponges  that  prove  so  useful  in  this  country  under  a  stream  of  o  Id 
water,  were  placed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  weak  solution  of  chrome  alum 
to  prevent  frilling  (A.  L.  Henderson),  and  finally  were  rinsed  in  cl  an 
water  and  were  dried.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  ehe 
absorlicd  light  remained  to  such  an  extent  in  tbe  plate  through  all  these 
operations  as  to  be  able  to  produce  an  image  on  a  gelatine  emulsion,  On 
the  other  band,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  luminous  surface 
— luminous  from  having  absorbed  light — will,  upon  the  application  of 
heat,  after  it  has  apparently  given  off  all  the  heat  that  it  has  absorbed, 
sometimes  give  off  a  residuum  under  the  influence  of  heat.  It  is  just 
conceivable  that  such  a  residuum  was  given  off  from  the  glass  when  the 
hot  emulsion  was  poured  over  it. 

The  theory  that  I  give  may  be  right  or  wrong — probably  it  is  wrong  ; 
bnt  I  consider  that  I  have  estabhshed,  or  rather  that  the  facts  that  I 
have  described  have  established,  one  most  practical  point,  namely,  that 
it  is  not  safe,  even  in  the  case  of  gelatine  emulsion,  to  use  glass  a  second 
time.  I  do  not  think  that  glass  is  at  all  extensively  used  a  second  time 
in  coating  with  emulsion,  for  the  reason  that  it  barely  pays  to  clean  it, 
otherwise  I  should  expect  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  glass  makers. 
Imperial  University,  Tokio,  Japan.  W.  K.  Burton. 


DEFECTIVE  SLIDES— DEVELOPEES. 
To  tlie  EwTOB. 
Sib,— With  reference  to  the  query  put  by  "  M.  H.  A."  in  your  issue 
of  November  9, 1  write  to  say  that  I  have  had  great  tiouble  since  coming 
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to  the  IM  eout  with  doabia  badca,  th*  hinget  of  which  mre  made  ot 
leather.  My  ezperianee,  however,  is  the  convene  ot  "SI.  H.  A.,"  for 
whereea  be  eompUina  ot  a  band  of  fog,  I  always  had,  not  log,  bat  a  band 
paler  than  the  reit  of  the  ne^tive.  Thia  bleaching  I  attribote  to  the 
action  of  the  eea  air  on  the  lilver  btonUe.  At  •  remedy  I  tried  wax, 
then  thellae  Tamiah,  bnt  they  pcored  iaeffeetnal.  I  then  tried  Bates' 
black  vamiih,  which  so  far  has  prored  aatisfactory. 

As  I  am  writing  to  70a  I  may  mentiaa  that  I  have  toand  anbTdroas 
sulphite  of  soda  in  the  alkaline  part  of  Beach's  developer  (when  oaed  in 
the  proportion  of  half  the  qoanlity,  bj  weight,  ot  the  equivalent  amoont 
of  ordinary  solphite  of  soda)  most  nnsatisfsfttory.  It  produces  severe 
frilling  on  plates  which  devalop  without  a  trace  of  frilling  when  ordinary 
ss^te  of  soda  is  nsad ;  and  I  believe,  also,  that  it  leads  to  fag.— I  am, 
yimia,  Ae..  T.  M.  HamnxLL. 

Madrai,  December  3,  18S8. 

* 

HTOBOQUIKOKE  AS  A  DBVELOPER  FOB  COLLODION 
EMULSION. 
To  tie  Emtoi. 
Sib,— I  faroat  joa  win  not  think  I  am  wasting  yoor  valuable  space 
by  giving  a  short  ezporieooe  of  the  above  as  a  oevekmer  for  collodion 
emaMon  dry  plates.  I  detennioed  to  try  the  Beeehey  plalas  for  making 
lantani  slides,  t  accordingly  made  op  the  daraloper  given  with  each 
packet  of  piatea.  which  eonaiats  of  pyro  ia  aleobol  and  earbonate  of 
aasmonis  as  alkali.  I  aipuaad  a  plate  for  abeat  one  minote  and  a 
qoartar.  at  a  distance  ot  two  feet  sis  mehsa,  ooder  what  is  rather  vaguely 
aaaeribad  aa  a  negative  of  "  average  density."  I  then  flowed  the  dtveloper 
over  it  fontiwnalbr  for  over  thias  mlBDtas.  bnt  do  signs  of  an  image 
op  to  that  tima.  Oettiaa  aaaaewhat  impatient  and  thinking  I  most  have 
hopelessly  ondsr  ezpoead  the  piate,  I  thought,  as  an  eiperiment.  I  woold 
throw  the  plate  into  a  devdoping  diah  which  stood  by,  and  contained 
hydroqoioone,  that  I  had  just  developed  a  nnmbar  ol  lantern  slides  of  lhi> 
ordinary  brooida  kind.  I  was  rather  sarariMd  to  see  the  pictore  come 
op  in  leee  than  tan  saeonds,  the  only  taolt  that  I  could  Sad  was  that  it 
came  op  rather  too  raieklv.  The  fonnnla  I  was  osing  was  a  sli^t  modi- 
fication of  the  one  Bhwi  by  Msaart.  TbeoMa  A  Co.,  and  also  Maava.  Fry 
*  Co..  both  e<  wkiafc  act  waU.    Tba  item*  I  was  nsing  am  m  fcUowa  :— 

Hydioaalnone ISSgraina. 

Braadw  ol  potaasiom  8S 

Citrioaaid  40      .. 

SolpUla  of  soda. „,„^ 1)  oanea. 


ti 
9 

of  distilled  water. 


Carbonate  of  aoda 

Catboaata  of  polaah 

Make  aadi  of  the  foregoing  op  l«  twenty 

Doobllwa  Maaaii.  Bowh  *  Co.  wiU  ksM  a  better  develnpsr  Ihaa  the 
above,  aa  I  hM*  aalM  th*  atlMyan  to  *•  foet  of  ihU  aaivanml  davalo- 
per  artlag  sown  OB  their  aaaaBatniaJiiy  piatea.  I  forgot  to  iMatioa 
that  equal  parta  ot  each  solatioB  are  lo  be  nasd  lor  a  eonaet  •noanre.— 
I  am,  yoan,  Ac,  Faan.  W.  Hoaaar 

"  UukUitk."  41.  5<.  Julum'i.road,  A'Utara,  December  SI.  1888. 


CAMKBA  a.DB  BXHIBITIONB. 

To  Ik*  BBrroB. 

Sib.— Win  yoo  aUow  oa  lo  draw  •ttealtoa  to  Oia  ateoad  of  tba  aarieoof 

one  man  "  axhibitfone  of  photnpapMa  pfotoree  at  the  Ckmara  aab? 

I   .  .  ih!  it.on  now  annoanead  will  ba  davelad  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry 

T    :   .      ;  Nottingham.     By  tha  kind  00-oparation  of  Mr.  Tolley  we  shall 

b«  sbW  to  iieeaeat  a  foQy  1  hihiibHIIvo  show  of  hi*  work,  and  believe 

that  the  esbiUlfoo  will  prow  of  pmtk  iMatast  to  photopapbeia  and 

artisU. 

Tha  ashiUtioa  wiU  nnwminii  ea  Monday,  Jannaiy  7,  and  wiU  oon- 
""•apMfaraboataiawaaka.   TUIonwai  ba  admitted  on  praacntatiaa 
of  card.— Waare,  yoors.  Ae.,  O.  DAVnoa.     )„      „ 

'•  Hvm.  Sect. 


B.  0.  Braoia,  j  ' 
Cmmem  Club,  21,  VeH/ard-itrtet.  tkermin  81,  1888. 


IB,— UB  neasTug  laa  jovbbal  utia  aMming  I  read  with  great  iolerei 
r  extract  (ran  the  MaacVstir  Omardlam,  giving  some  early  ehaptem  i 
Urtorjr  of  Mm  opiiaal  lantara.  Allar  daeeriUng  fairly  acearately  th 
MtioM  wUah  Itaain.  Daaesr.  Maaaharter.  Haywood,  and  Hotchinf 
■iMd  la  tha  Manahwtir  Maehanfcaf  iMtitalka.  and  tha  hka  of  whk 


EABLT  HI8TOBT  OF  THE  LANTERN. 
To  the  BoTTOB. 
Sib.— On  neairing  tha  Jovbbal  thia  aMming  I  read  with  great  interest 
ywir  extract  (rm  the  Mtmebnter  Omardlam,  giving  some  early  ehaptem  in 

the 
J  Haywood,  and  Hatchings 
'  Maehanfcaf  laalitalkai.  and  tha  hka  of  which 
<v. .  —.IhawiitsraaoteaataoasalaBgth  from  an 

artida  prtHriitd  ia  Okmmbtrw'  Jamnal  (So.  988,  Joly  •,18(9),  entitled 
■  Shvdowa  fai  a  Kew  Ught."  which,  hegoea  on  to  say.  waa  "  written  by 
one  ol  the  bntbsn  Cbambera."  This  is  aa  error  which  I  desire  to  correct. 
Theartiiia  is  yiwtloB  waa  viitten  by  my  anela.  Colonel  Mellor,  F.&  A.S., 
of  WhMaaaM,  M"  Mawchartar.  I  have  a  eopy  ot  the  article  by  me  as  I 
write,  and  the  anwtribrthm  waa  soitably  acknowledged  by  the  Masan. 
ChMabem  I  did  not  asa  tha  artiela  in  the  JfancAMfsr  aaardica.  or  I 
worid  have  (wiiaateJ  tha  mlataka. 


Colonel  Mellor  was  working  in  lantern  matters  with  Mr.  Dancer  thirty 
years  ago,  when,  I  believe,  about  5».  6(/.  each  was  the  price  then  paid  to 
Negretti  *  Zambra  for  the  splendid  series  of  Frith's  Egyptian  slides, 
which  be  describee  in  the  article  in  Cluimberi,  and  to  which  description  the 
writer  yon  quote  alludes. 

I  very  well  remember  being  at  my  uncle's  house  one  evening,  gome 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr  Dancer  brought  a  novelty  in  the  form  of  his 
(then)  new  diagonal  lantern.  After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  a  neighbour- 
ing school  to  try  the  new  innovation,  which,  in  this  form  of  lantern,  will 
be  ever  associated  with  Mr.  Duncer's  name. 

Twenty  years  ago  my  uncle  oonstrooted  a  pair  of  metal  cylinders,  and 
fiitted  ap  a  pomp  for  oompresaed  gaaaes,  he  also  devised  a  regulator, 
which  worked  by  the  riae  and  tall  ot  a  column  of  water ;  his  ideas  have 
to-dv  been  popalarisad  in  the  modem  bottles  and  patent  regulators.  I 
think  therefore  that  Colonel  Mellor's  name  might  justly  have  been  in- 
cluded among  thoae  ot  the  early  lantern  pioneers. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Lfftkam,  December  99,  1888.  Edwabu  W.  Mbllob. 

m 

COPYING  PAINTINGS. 
To  the  EiilTOB. 

Sib,— Mr.  Dunmore  preaches  up  the  value  of  common  sense.  On  that 
point  all  sansibla  peo^la  will  agree  with  him ;  it  ia  an  easential  auxiliary, 
but  it  ia  not  a  sobatitata  for  technical  knowledge ;  it  will  not  enable  a 
man  to  paint  a  pietore  or  pradooe  a  photograph.  He  writes,  "  We  are  all 
aware  that  daltap  lo»g  conlinued  is  a  verv  destructive  agency,  and  will 
aetoally  decay  canvaa  itself."  yet  he  still  adheres  to,  "  as  a  preliminary  to 
pholo^apiung.  the  plan  of  sponging  over  the  sorfaoe  of  the  picturo  with 
glyeenne  and  water  or  bear,  leaving  it  moiat  while  copying,  cither  plas 
teiidB  to  equalise  the  anrtaee." 

The  ditSoulty  ot  eopying  old  oil  paintings  is  very  great,  and  many 
negativaa  might  have  10  be  taken  in  the  attempt  to  gtt  a  good  copy ;  wet 
rulludioo  ia  often  aaed  tor  copying,  wbioli  would  prolong  the  time ;  orthu- 
chrumatie  pUlea  are  stiU  in  ihe  experimental  stage,  which  would  also 
involve  a  ioog  time;  tha  piotore— if  cracked  — would  bo  ruined.  U 
tlyearina  wara  applied.  I  baliava  it  never  driea,  and  it  would  certainly 
anaars  "  that  damp.  Umg  eonlinited  .  .  .  will  actually  decay  caiiVAS 
itself."  1  still  (ail  to  see  how  these  instructions  can  be  oonsistent  with 
common  senae. 

■*  Frsa  Laaee,"  in  his  letter  on  this  sobjeot.  says  ot  me.  "  He  states 
that  stent  woold  be  mneh  safer  than  water,  and  that  his  modified  egg- 
nog  woold  not  be  injorious,  which  water  might  be ;  he  ia  selt-conviotad 
of  iMomalaaoe  or  want.ot  veracity."  The  words  in  my  article  wen. 
ia  ngard  to  stoat.  "  1  oartainly  would  not  recommend  it,  bat  it  would 
be  mneh  safar  on  a  eneked  pteton  than  his  distilled  water,  and 
much  leas  fluid  and  aeanhing."  Then,  aa  to  "  his  modified  egg-nog." 
Now,  although  stoat  and  egg-nog  in  moderation  may  be  very  good 
things  by  themselves,  when  mixed  together  aa  "  Free  Lance "  mixes 
than  ap  the  mixer's  notions  on  art  an  apt  to  beoome  mixed  also.  Still, 
with  aU  bis  sgg  -  nog,  hr  is  not  happy.  He  eontinuee.  '•  I  never  n- 
eomaaanded.  aa  be  again  aaggiaU.  after  my  disclaimer,  that  water  shoald 
be  need  aa  a  lamporary  ^aaa  to  laoilitata  copying."  As  he  next  suggests 
that  I  did  not  qoole  soffleienl  from  Mogford,  1  shall  now  i|noto  the 
cntin  paragraph  from  "  Fras  Lanoe  "  whioh  I  quoted  in  my  firnt  article, 
omitting  tba  first  and  last  asntancea.  baeaaae  I  did  not  think  ^em  neoeasaiy 
at  the  time.    1  ilalioisa  some  words  to  make  tha  matter  more  dear. 

"  In  tha  aama  numbar  ot  the  JotraxAt.  wbermn  this  article  in  printed  I 
Dotiea  a  MteMMB  to  pietorea  of  another  elaas  that  often  seem  to  give  trouble 
to  the  JaaapailaBesd — ni'f  paimUiigt  hmighl  to  be  copied,  I  m^iiii.  Now  it  is 
all  veiy  wdl  for  the  expert  to  paiot  the  surface  with  beer,  or  stout,  or  glyce- 
rine, or  linesed  oil.  or  poppy  oil,  or  anything  that  suits  his  purpose ;  but 
I  have  to  say  that  if  a  piotun  of  mine  were  so  treated  without  permissii  n 
by  one  who  was  not  to  my  knowlsdge  thoroughly  conversant  with,  and 
with  tha  handlhig  of.  palntinga,  and  I  happened  to  be  allowed  into  the 
stadia  while  it  waa  baiag  dona,  then  would  be  aa  instant  opportunity  (or 
stadying  sarty  EngUah,  and  a  great  ohanea  of  a  policeman  being  needed 
to  prevent  bodily  injury  to  that  photographer." 

He  talks  of  literary  propriety  and  self-respect ;  where  were  they  when 
ho  aamatad  that  hia  stylo  of  langnage  and  oonduet  would  be  such  that 
it  mi^  ba  nsniBsaiy  to  aead  tor  tba  polioe.7  He  concluded  tlie  next 
paiagiaph  with.  "No;  let  the  inexperienced  beware  o(  anything  but  a 
clean  sposifs  and  diatilUd  water  u|<<in  the  (ace  of  an  oil  pamtiug."  Now 
thia  diseoaaion  waa  solely  founded  on  that  portion  ol  Mr.  Dunmore's 
article  00  eopying  oil  paintings.  "Free  Lance  "says,  '*  Oil  paintings 
brought  to  be  copied,  1  mean,"  and  to  these  he  sanctioned  the  application 
of  a  sponge  and  water  to  facilitate  copying.  That  in  many  cases  would 
lead  to  HtlHration  ;  he  gave  no  can  ion  or  limit  as  to  its  use,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  I  pointed  out  the  danger,  that  in  his  next  article  he  said  he 
only  meant  a  diump  sponge  for  nmoving  surface  dirt. 

My  quotation  from  Mogford  waa  too  long,  and  1  left  out  a  distinct  pre- 
viooa  tentenee.  beeauae.  although  it  added  strength  to  my  case,  it  was 
not  necessary,  as  it  touched  on  "  Uning  " — a  distinct  branch. 

My  raterenoe  to  atout  waa,  ot  course,  confined  to  what  had  been  written 

during  the  prsasnt  oositioTerBy.    I  was  not  awan  that  any  photographer, 

prior  to  "  Free  Lance,"  had  suggested  tba  ^iplication  of  such  a  dark, 

non-actinio  liquor  to  a  painting  for  the  purpoaa  of  copying  it. 

In  regard  to  "  advioa  "  to  artists,  I  merely  axpraaaed  my  own  individual 
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fai  WMifcw  with  my 

riM  Una*  "  •«»>>  isiMMw).    "  CM  ooane,  ho 
It  MnM  Boi  Uirijr  be  eanaUUrad  a*  giving 

Picro*. 


jr«i 


imiUtt 


Eirtiangr  (Column 


tfAppmatm  <■  Iku  eobmn  ; 
lit  mUteU  wmMii  d^/btiUf  Ualtd.    Thou 


t  ud  two  lUdM  i  wuit  pMing 
tw  ar  m—  Wcta.  ma*  tMd  MWMr  McafnMML-AddnM,  Ow.  Bbbbmh, 
.OnaTi 
Waatat.  fwM  w«  ^^  la  Mita^a  tar  ftaf<Mil>  V  Seinu*  ud  Fuviky  u  a 
e^tmmm.  ^  TjitaH.  M<  FknAv^  Intent  w  Ub  CWmUiD  <tf  «  CmuUt.— 

iir  ■■■■.  ^  CMWilllfWII.  BMTMMVad.  W. 

.  ^^^^  «(  la^  Mi  tk-S".  •  |te*  itadki  ttnd.  0.-D.-T.  nlUiif  prHi,  wid  nutic 

_M_.      ■■  tiitii  mil     -  ■■irtii     Aho  wtoMhiM  d«ik»  «iid  printing  fnimM 

I  t>  U«ll.   ■•■*  ■t«i  i^to  !•■■  or  CBiMn.— AddrMi,  W.  ~    ~ 
.  ». 


0.  ciipru,  30, 


■■|«»i^M»>liB'  ■fcMinrmailiM.MnaliiihwIw*  foot,  for  »  pair  of  | 
iMlTiSfil  taw  Md  »  M<  iMkM  taou,  far  u*  villi  UntoriM ;  *1h>  a  k 
MM  ^  MMtaB  tar  •  OtAmmi  ■iqmIm  rikboa  lamp.- Addran, 
baaaaa,  fWli«n|>ir.  Bfta. 


.  portrmit 

urfre  die 

Auz. 


anfitprrs  to  CorrcBportlifntH 


<i  fttUitf  $1  ilrfawfiwiiafi  oaii  gmttnU  biuinea  affairt 
ta"H.auiirwoODkOoi.,''Si  rori-«<rw(,  CiweiU  Oordm, 

yW  (k<  taal  jwrWiB  4^  (Ait  Jocbmal,  including  jueria  for 
-  Amtmmi '  mtd  "  Mttkan/m,"  wuut  U  addmmt  to  "Thb  Eoitob," 
t,  Tmtttiml,  Otmmt  Omdm,  UnUtn,  W.C.  HaUaUion  to  (hit  ensures 
4dni.    S»  rnthm  likm  ^  mmmimiuMuu  wnltm  name  and  address  of 


M.  %  C— T7  ddMr  kjrdioeklocie  add  (dHatad)  or  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

f.  B.  (fctfltntaa  Qaar).— TWb  it  a  raoently  iasned  work  by  J.  Hubert, 
yakaM 

Pnr*iaii<a.— Tba  rntaalain  oitaat  it  what  ia  popularly  termed  caiutic  potaiili. 
Tka  o*W  aDlatioa  will  luap  and  can  be  lUM  aereral  timea. 

tta^  J.  OttaMM.— Tha  tuolan  aad  Sxiag  proceed  eoaentaneoaaly.  Follow 
Ike  <lwrtlr»«  gtrea  aad  if  anytUag  ia  fooad  to  be  wrong  let  lu  know. 

A.  t.  0«irm»L— The  i«ou<—  la  now  open  to  the  world,  the  patent  having 
kac  riaaa  asfdrad.  A  fkU  aooonnt  of  it  is  given  in  the  last  edition  of 
tiwMak-a  timnmal  ^  Hutoffmekf. 

A.  &— AM  altltit  aHnto  ofaOrer  to  tlia  diatOled  water,  and  if  it  does  not 
Atm  tartMUT  «r  daaa  aet  \itunmt.  diaeofaMnd  wtwa  ezmaed  to  light  it  is 
>«w  ■eifc  fcfOiaary  photogiBphie  pqrpoaea. 

^•tt  *  Jactwt-WVa  Ike  ••ttnUag"  of  eagnred  copper  plates  is  spoken 
afllhaatli^rllailtkatKlaawlrteeldepoait,  bnt  onlf  that  it  is  i)ated 
win  Im  aader  Mch  electrical  eoadltioaa  aa  to  render  it  as  hard  as  steel. 

^•^•■'^.*^*.'  I"'^  **/  «'•»''•'  'n  "7  Dfighhourhood  that  has  been  altered 
oidlitaM^UUIy.  aad  a*  a  Urn  ule  of  viewa  of  it  U  anUcipated  I  have 
■•  ■*i*» »*•  """ » eertaia  («n  far  the  sole  right  of  photographing 
•*•  ■■••■^-  •■2»  I  *V*»  «"««  be  hgaUy  reatnin  otheJ-  photogiTiphs 
'  "  '^Jij'EKS.ISS?  H}?  «»8«««««  r"-Begirti»tioh  will 


.  .  »  —  —J     •3^"^  ■"""  •"  "•  »aB"»»reu  t  — ti 

■wpaiyat  aay  otter  pkalaipapbar  Ihim  Ukbg  riewa  of  the  chorcli  wkI 

"■■I  ""^    «  •"•  «Jy  (i|)«ata  ia  preveating  yonr  ov 


UmH.-OaL.  &  VTtIa: 


•  own  prints  being 

;.— ' :.  "  *.  ^**  a  laatara  oontaining  mndensere  of  much 

"'--tJirlJ'^ICT*'''*  ♦"""•PW'ciei  1  intend  showing.     A 

j^-SJz!?      .  ?•  •  "'•'^  "^  »'  ''«•"'•  "<^  Uiat  I  ought 

mij,  rL."^S^  ^T-lTy-     **  .*»  '<t»'t.'"-'°  r»P'y  =  >f  the  small  trans- 

STSikr!^  j:iii?!,sS2r''^,T*"  t*"" «» « lo"  of  light 

5r.r..^L!Sz-  - 'Jf'  J*."'.""  •  "*»  "">•  tiaaaparency  be  removed 
''■  to  l^al  £3J55^rfi{?ti^'i:.'!i»r^'^  oommeteially  speaking, 
*■  ^*JJJ7^ ''i:S!°  "■1,'^P  »» tart  "oltil  to  the  purpose? 


a-omval  dyaaam. 
khrtkapanxM. 


Maaart.  Siaaeiia  Brothen  will 


UvEBFooL  inquires:  "Oin  you  oblige  us  with  the  address  of  a  firui  who  can 
make  for  ii»  nilcro-i.hotogniphs  nioiiiited  in  miniature  ivory  mounts?'— We 
an^  un.crtain.     Some  one  iKxtscssing  tlio  information  will  perhaps  reply. 

M  writcK  •  "  1.  In  l*i(iuepi''s  book  on  euamelliiig,  page  15,  it  says, '  IVeparation 
of  the  collodion :—Ali'oIiol,  400  parts;  sulphuric  ethor,  600  parts;  gun 
cotton  8  iinrts  ;  castor  oil,  8  or  10  drops,'  Will  you  jilease  say  if  methy- 
Uted  alcoliol  aud  methylated  ether  will  ilo  for  it,  and  if  auything  more  is 
necessary  tluin  just  putting  the  gun  cotton  in  and  allowing  it  to  dissolve  ?— 
2.  Also  on  page  575  of  new  Almanac,  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  page  on  intensi- 
fying it  says,  'Add  240  grains  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium :  a  precipitate 
is  fOTined  which  is  again  redissolved.^  Will  it  redissolve  itself  on  shaking, 
or  what  do  I  add  to  redissolve  it!"— In  answer :  1.  Tlie  methylated  liquids 
will  answer.  In  making  the  collodion,  immerse  the  cotton  in  the  alcohol,  ' 
then  add  the  ether  and  shake  up  well,  when  the  cotton  will  dissolve ;  after 
adding  tlie  oil  shake  up  again.— 2.  It  redissolves  upon  agitating  the  solution. 


Ebbatum.— In  the  first  column  of  page  832  of  our  last  issue,  in  the  letter 
signed  "John  Hurgreson,"  the  signature  should  be  "John  Hargreaves." 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— Ordinary  meeting,  Tuesday 
next,  January  8,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Photooraphic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Club,  January  9,  1889,  will  be  on  Uydroquirume  as  a  Developer. 

Wb  have  received  from  the  P.  A.  Co-operative  Supply  Association,  Charter- 
house-square,  a  sample  of  mounts  made  entirely  in  Loudon,  from  the  primary 
pasting  to  the  last  rolling,  which  serves  to  sliow  that  England  can  hold  her  own 
against  Germany  in  this  department  of  manufacture. 

Tlie  premises  of  Mr.  Holoway,  Photographer,  of  Chester,  were  completely 
burnt  out  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Everything  but  one  camera  was  destroyed,  and 
as  the  studio,  reception,  and  other  rooms,  were  entirely  of  wood,  and  two  stories 
high,  it  is  a  marvel  that  anything  is  left  standing.  We  understood  Mr. 
Holoway  was  fully  insured. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — The  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Manchester  Athenajum.  It  is  open 
on  Tuesday,  January  8,  1889,  from  six  to  ten  p.m. ;  Wednesday,  January  9, 
from  ten  a.m.  to  ten  p.m. ;  and  Thursday,  January  10,  from  ten  a.m.  to  ten  p.m. 
There  will  be  a  lantern  exhibition  each  evening. 

Samuel  Fry  &  Co.  write :  "  Herewith  we  send  you  a  sample  of  onr  com- 
pound sulphoquinone  developer,  and  we  send  you  at  the  same  time  a  bromide 
print  developed  by  its  agency.  This  developer  is  universal  in  its  application, 
and  may  be  used  for  transparency  and  negative  work  with  much  success." — 
We  have  tried  this  "sulphoquinoue"  developer  and  have  nothing  but  good 
to  report  as  to  its  action.  It  brought  out  the  prints  very  cleanly,  the  tone  at 
first  bring  a  warm  brown,  which  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  a  tine  en- 
graving-black. More  than  one  print  was  developed  by  the  same  solutions, 
which  we  received  in  two  bottles  with  instructions  to  mix  them  in  equal 
proportions. 

Richmond  Photographic  Exhibition.— We  learn  with  pleasure  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  large  Exhibition,  and  that  exhibits  have  been  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  including  Scotland,  Ii  eland,  aud  elsewhere.  We  under- 
stand H.  R.  II.  the  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  is  to  open  the  Exhibition 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  8th,  at  three  p.m.,  aud  afterwards  to  attend  the  exhibition 
of  lanteni  sliiles  on  the  screen,  when  the  "Optimus"  prize,  comprising  a  five- 
inch  enlarging  apparatus,  offered  by  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  and  Rayment,  of 
Hatton-garilen,  for  the  best  lantern  transparency,  will  be  awarded.  A  feature 
in  the  Exhibition  will  be  tlie  projection  of  lantern  slides  on  the  large  screen, 
which  visitors  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  without  extra  charge,  each 
day,  at  half-past  four  and  half-past  eight. 

Camera  Club  Fi.xtures  fob  January  1889. —Monday,  January  7,  Opening 
of  the  Exhibition  of  Mr.  Tolley's  photograplis  (second  of  the  series  of  One-man 
Exhibitions  at  the  Club) ;  press  and  private  view,  half-past  seven  to  nine  p.m. ; 
nine  p.m..  Smoking  concert.  Thursday,  January  10,  eight  p.m..  Lantern 
evening ;  members  are  requested  to  bring  new  slides.  Thursday,  January  17, 
eight  p.m.,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  on  Photo-micrography;  apparatus  and  illus- 
trations on  show.  Thursday,  January  24,  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  W.  Marriott,  of  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  on  Tlie  Application  of  Photography  to  Meteor- 
ology: illustrations  on  exhibition.  Thursday,  January  31,  eight  p.m.,  Mr. 
Graham  Balfour :  Figure  in  Uindscape  and  Genre.  Monday,  February  4, 
eight  pm..  Smoking  concert.  Thursday,  February  7,  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Austin  on  Enlarging;   illustrated  by  enlargements  on  Alpha  paper. 
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DEnSCTB  IN  SENSITISED  PAPER 
Ovm  readen  will  uodMmUnd  by  thia  tiU«  that  w«  rafer,  not  to 
iwd;  ■WMUiwrt  pv,"  th*  waO-knavn  Ibta  of  eipwion  for 
■witwod  albaBMind  paper  with  kmftag  piopertiaa,  but  to 
he  ordinary  kind  pnpnnd  th«  day  it  ia  wanted,  or,  at  leaat, 
rimrtljr  befora  it  ia  to  bo  oaed  That  thors  ia  an  inoreaaing 
rlnnand  for  the  fomcr  ia  boyood  doobt,  and  abo  that  pictorea 
at  tha  highaat  elaai  mmj  b«  obtainad  opoo  it  the  walk  of  the 
ohibitiooa  hmn  abown ;  bat  wbaa  tooaa  nan  ap- 
pmaehiof  tha  **  Um  "  iti^  an  wiihad  tor,  tlw  prapoadaraaee 
nf  opinioa  ia  ondoabtadly  on  the  aid*  of  the  ordinary  pnper. 
lAt«lj  tJiere  hare  baao  browght  nndar  oar  notice  aorenl  ei- 
■apiaa  of  defteta  of  •  kind  which  had  not  balbce  eone  within 
the  nqgeof  oar  eiporienoe,  and  it  may  be  naafbl,  tharafore,  to 
eall  attention  to  them  here.  The  praaanea  of  bhofc  apota  baa 
kiwaya  been  a  aooree  of  troable  to  the  photographer,  and  of 
tnxiety  to  the  alboinenieer,  whoae  ahoolders  like  thoee  of 
dry  pfarte  awkar»  are  too  frag— lly  nude  to  bear  the 
of  want  of  akfll  in  thair  wIiwmw  wid  of  the  hulta  of  the 
threagh  really  the  exirtiaB  impeifeetiaaa  in  the 
Bnterial,  the  paper  itadf.  A  little  daae  and  earefnl  esami- 
lion  of  a  aheet  of  paper  before  ptaeiaf  it  on  the  ailrer  bath 
htaocea,  if  thajr  edit  at  aO,  reveal  the  pnaeace 
ainrte  bbek  apo^  either  inpriaoaed  within  the  t«rtare  of 
paper  Uaalf  or  oataide  thai  aorftoe  and  within  the  albamen. 
batflhea  of  paper  aeem  to  be  more  apotted  than  othore, 
at  the  aauM  time  eone  albiimenieen  are  great  Mnnars  in  thk 
the  paper  they  aeod  oat  being  iaigelj  aprinkled  with 
dou  at  bladt,  whieh,  when  the  pitet  ia  tooed  and  fixed, 
■tie  and  apnad  into  ofiy  marka. 
,  '4  aa  wo  d—riha,  howerar,  (all  within  the  «x- 
ncc  of  moot  photographera  at  one  time  or  another,  and  are 
-  •>^  nt  dUBealty  to  their  troe  eanaa.  Bat  when  that 
I  ••  eztaraal,  and  tho  naridap  waamble  the  Ikmiliar 

m  lor  a<inieatM%  atpariment,  and  often  (or 
tiealar  kind  of  defeat  which  laat  eame  nnder 
•mall,  irregular  black  marka  oooorring 
'■HI  ID  a  very  erratic aamer.  An  {nreatigatton 
the  Caet  that,  thoogh  in  a  week's  work  a 
imber  nf  printa  were  apailed,tho  damage  of 
nrl  waa  eoafiaod  to  two  negatfyea,  and  a 
r*  vanlad  the  bet  that  on  each  print  from 

marking*  oocurreil  in  exactly  the 
conrlii^irely  that  there  waa  aome 
'iroogfa  the  negatire  ite^.     A 
rcfj  alighteet 


— irregalarity  of  the  earfiMe,  but  nothing  that  would,  under 
ordinaiy  dremiaataneea,  hare  drawn  attention  to  the  spot. 
Reramiahing  the  negative  proved  a  complete  cure  and  covered 
the  evil,  whatever  it  waa. 

The  next  instance  was  a  complete  crop  of  these  metallic 
marka,  which  make  their  appearance  with  such  regularity  and 
peniatanee  aa  to  baoome  a  moat  haraaaing  trouble  in  tho 
printii^  department  of  the  photographer  whoM  studio  they 
invaded.  Oraak  difioolty  waa  found  in  tracing  thera,  although 
eventually  the  eanae  waa  diaoovered.  A  oomplete  change  in 
the  pada  broaght  temporary  relief,  but  after  a  while  the  evil 
reappeared  i^i^  to  be  exercised  by  another  change.  It  waa 
foond  after  a  time  that  all  the  apota  emanated  from  certain 
new  Ihunee  recently  taken  into  use  ;  and  ultimately  the  cause 
waa  proved  to  be  the  preeenee  of  minute,  invisible,  met«.llio 
partielea,  which  found  their  way  into  the  frame-back  and  the 
pada,  or  both,  after  the  bram  qirings  had  been  filed  to  shorten 
tiiem,  an  operation  rendered  neoaasary  through  their  being  too 
kmg  to  fit  in  their  plaoM,  ezoept  when  the  trume  waa  empty  of 
negative  and  packing. 

The  noit  inatance  we  wonM  record  was,  without  exception, 
of  aqy  ever  broo^t  befora  ua,  tho  moat  mysterious,  the  most 
ana^ffa^,  and  predootire  of  the  greateat  Ices  of  material 
through  ao  long  a  time  dapaing  befora  tracing  the  mischief  to 
its  eoaree.  The  form  of  the  spots  was  irregnlar,  nnd  the  sise 
moot  nnevea,  varying  rn>ro  markings  no  larger  than  a  small 
pin's  head  to  othen  from  half  to  three.qaartera  of  an  inch  long, 
anil  afaoat  an  eighth  wide ;  but  all  theee  pn^iortions  were 
irregular  and  uneven.  Frames,  pads,  and  negativea  wore 
subjeeted  to  the  clcaaM  aiaminatiaa,  till  at  laiit  the  conclusion 
waa  reluctantly  come  to  that  the  paper  must  be  in  fault,  and 
preparatioos  were  made  tor  obtaining  a  freah  supply  when  our 
advioe  was  aaked.  We  knew  the  photognqrfier  in  command  to 
be  an  experieooed  hand,  and  one  who  waa  never  tired  of  incul- 
cating the  naeeaaity  of  cleanliness  of  manipulation  in  all  matters 
oonneeted  with  dark  room  or  printing  room  ;  and  we  also  know 
that  he  practised  what  he  preached.  It  is  needless  to  detail 
all  that  WM  done  or  left  undone  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  after 
every  poaalMe  aoaroe  of  evil  waa  eliminated,  the  conclusion  waa 
arrived  at  that  tho  mischief  was  introduced  after  drying  and 
beibre  printing,  the  irregtUarity  and  uncertainty  of  iU  appear- 
ance adding  greatly  to  the  perplexing  nature  of  the  problem. 
The  eaaae  of  tho  spots  was  eventually  made  clear.  After 
takfaig  Inm  the  hath  and  drying;,  and  before  stiring  away,  the 
paper  waa  laid  npoa  a  table  upon  which  clean  paper  waa  alwaya 
placed  :  but   at  the  time  those   markings  aroae    the  paper 
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„  fcr  tlM  ptnpoM  was  oW  but  tpp»rontly  clean  news- 

^^^Kui  it  «••  thi*  |Mt|wr  that  auiMd  the  marks.  Apparently 
UMt«  «•%  allhar  in  th«  paper  or  the  printing  ink,  some 
maleml  wUoh  ii  !■"'■"*  a  reducing  action  upon  the  free 
■itnM  ol  drar.  We  eould  not  diaoorer  what  this  was,  but 
«h)a  tha  naa  of  the  printed  shcota  was  dincontinucd  the 
HarkiMi  ioatnlly  diaappeared  and  have  not  reappeared  since, 
a  wftm  «t  tima  eoToring  nearly  six  montlia.  \Vc  find  that  wc 
lukv«  not  qaiw  exhausted  our  subject,  and  leaving  it  for  the 
Hiimil  w«  thtnhn  hope  to  take  it  up  again  shortly  with  a 
imaiiftioa  of  Um  eanaa  of  further  abnormalities  of  marking. 


CTCLINO  AND  PHOTOGR.VPHY. 
I  tka  pnaent  is  emphatically  not  the  season  to  tempt 
tte  qraUay  photographer  to  %-enture  forth  with  camera  and 
feed,  it  be  a  bright  frosty  day  with  the  trees 
oiothed  in  rime — it  is  decidedly  the  period  when 
I  may  be  made  for  another  campaign,  and  we  have, 
Uxsefcea,  no  hesitation  in  alluding  to  a  subject  which  many 
MaUjr  ahalva  at  this  period.  We  have  all  the  less  compunc- 
tioa  in  tiia  matter  sinoe  the  paper  which  forms  our  text  is  the 
Bparativaly  roeent  one  read  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Shipton  before  the 

I  and  pTOTtncial  Photographic  Association, 
With  regard  to  the  purely  cj'cling  side  of  the  question,  we 
are  aeartdy  ao  well  qualified  to  spedc  as  an  old  and  practised 
eyeiiat  like  Mr.  Shipton,  who  has  also  more  than  "  served  his 
time  '  in  the  photographic  department.  But  as  he  has  left  two 
points  in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  state,  in  connexion  with 
which  we  can  make  one  or  two  suggestions  that  we  think  will 
be  foond  of  raluc,  wo  shall  proceed  to  do  so.  The  points 
lifciiad  to  are  the  prevention  of  shaking  and  vibration,  and  of 
tha  aaeam  of  dust  to  the  films. 

So  fcr  aa  the  first  is  concerned,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  as 
raaaooable  to  expect  to  entirely  annihilate  the  trouble  as  to 
earry  an  unlimited  weight  over  any  sort  of  road  without  any 
aiertioB.  The  very  construction  of  the  tricycle  courts  vibra- 
tkm,  or  perhapa  we  should  say  that  the  very  features  in  its 
eonatiufllioii  that  commend  it  for  ordinary  travelling  purposes 
finw  that  defeot.  In  order  to  produce  a  machine  that  can  be 
peopalled  with  a  moderate  amount  of  exertion  over  ordinary 
rcnda  it  is  obvious  that  the  construction  must  be  as  light  as  is 
eoaaisleat  with  strength ;  if  the  framework  be  strengthened 
■atil  vifantion  disappears,  wo  should  have  a  vehicle  entirely 
vaSt  to  be  worked  by  a  man,  at  least  with  ordinary  comfort  or 
a«y  apftnaeh  to  it,  so  that  what  we  can  do  is  only  in  mitigation 
of  thettmiUe  at  best.  But  if  a  good  sound  machine  of  the 
"roadrtsr'  buiU,  and  go.xl  type,  be  selected,  much  may  be 
4o«e  in  eoonsxioo  with  the  "  carrier"  to  make  matters  run 
vith  toicfafaia  smoothness. 

1h»  method  «f  canying  we  adopted  some  years  ago  with  an 
old  fcea  of  rearatearing  machine  was  to  fix  the  photograpliic 
tm«tUiBg  OMO  hf  means  of  stout  straps  to  the  framework  of 
tka  Wflhins,  not  binding  it  to  the  machine  itself,  but  sus- 
B  different  points  and  tightening  the  straps  as 
aa  poaaililo.  until  it  occupied  much  the  same  position  with 
I  to  the  framework  that  the  hub  of  one  of  the  wheels 
^^  to  the  rim.  In  this  manner,  while  the  rudest  of  the 
J***»  °»— **  ^  mnrn  roada,  and  much,  if  not  all,  of  the 
vftntka  wan  apaded  upon  the  framework  of  the  machine 
tai  tha  wmnarthif  atnps,  the  camera  was  not  subjected  to  any 
of  avinf,  as  would  be  the  case  with  too  light 


springs,  and  which  would  be  aa  bad  as  the  original  disease. 
It  is  not  every  form  of  machine  that  will  permit  of  this 
arrangement  we  are  aware,  though  some  which  per  se  are  not 
so  utilisable  may  be  easily  made  so.  Thus,  with  another 
machine  of  the  "  Premier  "  type  which  we  rode  for  some  time, 
though  we  were  unable  to  strap  the  apparatus  to  the  cycle 
itself  in  the  manner  described,  we  managed  with  the  assistance 
of  a  single  luggage  carrier  of  the  L  foJ"™  to  establish  fresh 
points  of  suspension  from  which  to  hang  the  straps,  and  thus, 
between  machine  and  luggage  attachment,  we  were  enabled  to 
attain  the  desired  end.  Similar  expedients  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  equally  effective  with  other  types,  and  a  good  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  at  the  end  of  the  present  month  in  the  Stanley 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  examine  some  thousands  of 
cycles  of  the  most  modern  forms,  and  to  make  a  selection  of 
those  which  appear  most  convenient  in  themselves,  or  offer  any 
suggestions  which  may  be  applied  to  others. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  constant  jarring  and  vibration  of 
cycling  will  in  a  comparatively  short  time  so  loosen  the  lens  in 
its  cell  as  to  necessitate  its  being  remounted.  This  is  a  some- 
what serious  matter  if  it  be  true  under  circumstances  where 
proper  precautions  are  taken ;  but  we  have  never  experienced 
any  symptom  of  such  a  result,  nor  have  we  heard  of  an  actual 
case — possibly  because  our  own  cycling  practice  with  the  camera 
and  that  of  our  friends  has  not  been  of  a  sufficiently  constant 
character.  But  where  such  a  trouble  should  make  its  appear- 
ance we  would  suggest  that  the  lenses  be  carried  separately  in 
a  bag  or  satchel  fastened  securely  to  the  body  of  the  rider,  not 
merely  slung  to  a  strap — in  which  case  a  good  deal  of  shaking 
from  swinging  would  ensue — but  attached  firmly  by  means  of 
a  belt.  If,  under  such  conditions,  sufficient  jar  or  vibration 
were  transmitted  to  the  lens  to  loosen  it  in  its  cell  in  any 
reasonable  time,  we  imagine  that  it  would  require  a  miraculous 
constitution  to  enable  the  rider  to  survive  the  destruction  of 
his  lens.  We  have  carried  a  "sitting"  of  eggs  for  hatching 
a  distance  of  over  five  miles  in  that  manner  over  indiffisront 
roads,  and  nine  out  of  the  dozen  subsequently  hatched  all 
right,  which,  from  a  poultry-breeder's  point  of  view,  may  be 
taken  as  a  tolerably  severe  test. 

For  the  rest,  if  the  things  be  slung  in  the  manner  described 
— and,  in  addition,  the  precaution  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shipton 
be  adopted  of  securely  and  firmly  wedging  each  article  into 
position  in  the  case,  so  as  to  prevent  its  jumping  about — we 
do  not  think  much  trouble  on  the  score  of  shaking  will  be 
experienced  by  even  those  who  do  much  more  cycling  than  the 
majority  of  photo-riders.  The  great  danger  arises  from  careless 
packing  and  unsuitable  means  of  attaching  the  apparatus  to 
the  machine,  and  under  similar  conditions  equal  injury  would 
accrue  in  almost  any  vehicle  travelling  over  rough  roads. 

The  second  point,  the  avoidance  of  dust,  is  one  which,  though 
it  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  in  a  general  way,  is  not 
so  difficult  to  battle  with  if  attacked  in  a  methodical  manner. 
Dust,  we  are  all  aware,  is  a  great  bugbear  in  photography,  but 
in  connexion  with  cycling  the  conditions  are  in  every  way 
more  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  trouble  than  in 
almost  any  other  department.  Given  fine  weather  and  more 
or  less  dusty  roads— conditions  almost  sure  to  prevail  on  the 
best  "photographic"  days— and  add  to  these  that  the  appa- 
ratus is  trailed  along  at  little  more  than  a  foot  or  so  from 
the  ground  upon  a  lightly  built  fabric  which,  by  its  vibration 
and  jolting,  adds  to  the  penetrating  power  of  the  dust  particles, 
what  wonder  is  there  that  every  nook  and  crevice,  and  every 
fold  of  raiment,  becomes  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  objection- 
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ible  matter!  The  finest  workmanahip  of  the  camera  maker, 
he  dooeet-fitting  tlides  and  ahatten,  are  alike  powerieaa  to 
EMp  out  the  enemy  by  themaelTea,  and  it  beoomea  abaolatelj 
to  adopt  lome  q>eoial  mean«  to  eombat  the  evar- 
nt  foe.  Still,  we  repeat,  this  difficult;  ia  not  so  formidable 
one  to  meet  aa  that  already  dealt  with  ;  and  we  can  say,  with 
tCr.  Wollaatoo,  that  though  we  have  dereloped  many  negativea 
on  eytding  tripa,  we  have  nerer  experianeed  any  seriooa 
TCoble  from  dnat 

Soeh  ramediea  aa  that  tried  and  rejected  by  Mr.  Shipton— 
■tearing  the  rabbet  of  the  dark  slide  with  glycerine — are  likely 
only  to  &il  in  the  ofajeot  aimed  at,  but  aetnally  to  increaae 
■k»  difficulty,  whilst  the  beneficial  (^  action  upon  the  dark 
alone  forms  a  powerful  item  in  the  calculation  of  the 
idvi«ibUity  of  adopting  such  meansi  We  veatun  to  think  that 
K>  wooden  slide  so  treated,  with  sufiflieot  bygroaoopio  matter  to 
je  of  any  nae  aa  a  "dnst  trap,"  woold,  aftar  an  how  or  two  of  a 
iot  July  day,  permit  its  shutters  to  be  withdrawn ;  and  eren 
f  they  wen  ao  loosely  fitting  when  dry  that  they  eonld  be 
arced  when  swollen,  the  eonataBt  change  in  the  condition  of 
woodwork  from  repeated  applieatioos  of  the  glycerine 
voold  speedily  ruin  the  beat  apparatus^ 

It  was  parfaapa  mon  the  result  of  a  h^ipy  aocidaat  than 
Jiroogh  any  pceTiooa  ealeolation  that  we  aemnd  a  oomparatiro 
mrounity  from  dart  io  oar  cycling  experieoea.  Our  first 
xcunton  with  the  eaaMia,  a  day  trip  of  only  some  twenty  or 
hirty  milea,  was  aaade  on  a  particulariy  hot  and  dosty  day 
the  middle  of  sonuner.  Havii^  bad  aooie  experienee  of  the 
rtHaetM  of  dnat  upon  external  i4>peaniioe  when  eycliag^  before 
Urtiog  we  slipped  into  the  eaaeneaae  a  small  hat  bruali  with 
bich  to  rsnore  the  thiek  of  the  dost  from  uurckrtheapreTiuua 

>  passing  through  any  etrilised  or  pofmkma  regiona.     That 
part  of  the  aeeideat,  while,  to  OMBplete  it,  it  happened 

we  eairied  aaeh  of  our  double  a8dM  in  a  eloaely  fitting 
»g  or  eoTslope  Ibnned  of  two  thi^aeaaea  of  bUck  twilled 
weo,  made  neariy  twiee  the  length  of  the  slides,  so  as  to  fold 
rer  and  thoroughly  eselnde  all  Ufl^t  ontil  inaerted  in  the 

Mk  The  oameraeaao  being 
•  VM^aaa  ml*,  wnppad  te 
fbeossiiig  eloth  to  proteet  it  from  mbhiif  i^aiart  the  other 
oateota,  m  well  aa  to  fix  it  firmly  in  poaMoo,  so  that  aa  fhr 
s  poasible  ersiy  obataele  exiatad  to  the  ready  penetration  of 
art  into  ahbar  eaman  or  alidea. 

Upon  firrt  epenhtg  the  ease  after  a  nm  of  ei^t  or  ten  milea 
rt  found  the  eeatanta  "white"  with  dust,  and  naturally,  having 
at  hand,  rsasored  it  by  neana  of  the  hat  bmah 
beady  mentkned  befbre  femoring  aaeh  wrap,  and  this  for- 
«lity  waa  foae  thraagli  at  aaeh  atoppage.  Without  attaching 
Dj  partlealar  {mpottaaea  to  the  natter,  we  snbaeqnently 
ntbned  the  praetice,  carrying  tha  brash  for  the  special 
on  all  oar  phofaxycling  cxeaisioaa,  and  to  thia  we 
tiribute  the  fiMt  that  dnrt  haa  nerer  been  any  more  of  a 
to  08  oo  aaeh  oBBaaJans  than  when  travelling  on  foot. 

>  fhct.  If  the  platea  aad  apfanrtaa  are  properly  doated  bafcre 
thsaa  simple  prsciwtfcim  will  rmaart  all  Anther  need 

ranxjrty. 

Another  plan  which  we  adopted  oa  one  occasion  many  years 

p^  before  the  cycling  era,  may  prove  even  more  effective, 
time  waa  July,  the  weather  hot  and  dry,  and  the  toeaU 

m  b^iah  Lake  Dtotfiet.  We  had  had  a  whole  day's  work, 
nsuk  of  a  tramp  of  sooM  twenty  oiilea,  entirely  and  hope- 
ly  «pMlt  hy  dust,  so  we  resolved  to  atop  the  evil  if  poesible. 

tonriog  tooM  siieeta  of  stoat  lirown  paper  and  aome  paate,  we 


made  half  a  dozen  "envelopes  "  to  fit  the  slides,  and  also  ore 
for  the  camem,  pasting  over  the  joints  with  the  exception  of 
one  side,  which  was  closed  with  a  broad  flap.  This  flap  and 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  envelope  against  which  it  would  lie 
when  closed  were  smeared  with — nothing  better  being  obtain- 
able on  the  spot — common  treacle,  which  caused  the  flap  to 
adhere  tenaoioiuly  to  the  body  of  the  cuvelopo  when  closed, 
and  yet  to  be  easily  opened  and  roclosed  when  necessary  for 
expoaore.  After  very  carefully  dusting  and  ventilating  tlie 
camera  and  sUdes,  theee  roughly  formed  "  protectors "  stood 
the  teat  of  a  walk  fh>m  Ambleside  to  Keswick  and  Borrowdalo 
and  back  again  on  two  of  the  hottest  days  we  ever  remember, 
and  dnsty  in  proportion,  and  wo  had  not  the  slightest  cause  to 
complain  of  durt  spots. 

For  regular  use,  while  adhciing  to  this  principle,  we  intend 
to  modify  the  details  of  oonstniction,  making  the  envelopes  of 
stout  Willeaden  paper,  preferably  covered  with  twilled  calico 
for  the  sake  of  iiurability.  Instead  of  treacle,  which  is  iiiex- 
presaibly  "  messy  "  in  use,  wo  propose  to  apply  to  the  flaps  a 
mixture  of  geUtiuo  and  glycerine  simiUir  to  that  used  for  the 
different  "  graph  "  copying  proceaMa ;  this,  while  very  adhe- 
sive^ may  be  so  neariy  dry  as  to  cause  no  trouble  or  mess,  and 
if  it  get  too  dry  only  needa  moistening  with  a  sponge  or  rag 
and  a  little  water  or  glyoarine  and  water.  The  camera  as  well 
aa  the  slidea  should  be  ao  "  oaaed,"  for  it  is  little  nso  keeping 
the  plates  themselves  free  trmn  dust  before  exposure  if  during 
that  operation  tt>e  interior  of  the  camera  is  full  of  floating 
partiolea.  It  ia,  of  course,  impuMiblo  to  entirely  exclude  dust 
fhxn  the  eamera  when  inaerting  tlio  slide,  but  at  least  there  is 
less  chance  of  the  film  being  oont«ntinjite<I  if  wc  start  with  the 
internal  atmosphere  comparatively  free  than  if  it  be  already 
overloaded  with  dust 

Dart  ia  oomipnaent  and  omnipotent  for  evil,  but  with 
aavalopaa  ao  ooostroeted,  and  the  joints,  both  fixed  and 
tempcrary,  ntade  thoroughly  sound,  we  aoaroely  think  the  most 
"  rackety  "  of  triqyclua  wo«dd  produce  any  very  serious  cfiisct 
if  the  sutfaoea  of  the  phUes,  as  well  as  interior  of  camera  and 
aUde^  are  fine  to  start  with.  Now  is  the  time  to  construct  the 
protaeton,  and  put  them  to  any  tests  that  may  suggest  them- 
sdve^  in  onler  to  mitntt  eflkieney  whao  the  time  comes  for 

their  oao. 

♦ 

AuuiADY  has  ths  Coandl  of  the  Fbotographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  taksn  staps  to  enMrs  ths  mart  smpla  aooommodatiun 
for  the  variuua  mertings  sad  axhibition*  which  wUl  Iw  held  on  the 
iiuaMiiii  of  tha  next  gathering,  llaving  been  en  rapport  willi  all  the 
laigs  halls  in  Loodoo,  they  eonsideied  that  the  balance  of  adrantagea 
by  in  St.  Jsasa's  Hall,  UegeBt-straet,  and  tbo  Utvat  Hall  of  that 
•diftes  has  soeoedingly  been  seeiued.  The  position  is  central  and  of 
eaay  sccias  from  all  parts,  while  tlie  aooommodatiun  ia  most  ainplo. 
The  tins  for  the  mwilinff  has  been  fixed  for  ths  week  oommeocing 
19.    Further  dotailx  will  be  duly  announced. 


Tna  year  JnsI  ended  was  a  nmarkable  one  in  a  meteorological  N>nM, 
as  every  photographer  is  felly  aware.  I.4ut  week  we  alludt-)!  to  a 
paper  Ksd  before  the  Metsorobgieal  Society  by  the  lU-v.  T.  A. 
Prsston,  M.A.,  (bowing  the  abowmally  low  tem]iiraturo  which  bad 
piwailed  up  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  Howitrer,  after  the  aliort 
■peU  of  mmn  weather  at  the  oommMiopment  of  that  month,  s  much 
mildsr  and  almost  springs-like  temperature  set  in  and  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Annual  lieport  just  isaued  from  the 
Melearologieal  Offloe  will  no  doubt  take  many  photofpvphent  by 
sui[aiss,  inssmoeh  ss  it  shows  that  the  mean  temperature  fur  the  entire 
year  was  but  one  degree  below  the  avcra^.  This  may  bo  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  summer  was  much  colder  than 
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of  Oetobar  ud  ditriii)^  the 
WM  tu  ftboTs  the  aTonge. 


0»  Ik*  eo«M*ml  atiiwU  of  plMtofraphT  <Iuring  the  part  year  we 
§mt,om  immrj.  ihal  cpiaioMaoMewhat  differ,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
mU  k>  ha**  bMi  mtMmeiary.  Many  portraituiU  aay  that  the  last  whs 
IW  ImI  yMT  llMy  hat*  bvl  for  aevml  pa«t.  The  high-priced  and 
IW  »*y  U»w.|*K«I  vNhmitmtk  appear  to  be  the  beat  eatiaaed  with 
IW  ivar't  Mali*.  It  i«  iIm  iMdiaiii-da«  houaei  which  complain  the 
mm  al  iniijiiii  haiinaw  It  wouU  almott  appear,  from  obeerva- 
H«t  4mtb^  lh«  fMt  few  yean,  that  commercially  aucoesaful  pboto- 
gufhy.  a*  nyaida  portraiture,  is  becoming  divided  into  two  distinct 
dkMM,  Maely.  tha  vary  high  rU«  and  the  mediocre.  It  is  the  in- 
IwiilhH  RTMb  that,  in  a  ba*iiie«  point  of  view,  seems  to  be  in 
iW  kMt  iatMbft'»y  f^m^'«K"     It  is  th<Me  who  follow  the  latter 

«!•«  of  "-^ that  complain  the  loudest  of  the  influence  of  amateur 

jkt/Uumfkj  on  ihrir  trwir,  and  many  are  not  alow  in  attributing 
tUr  dinui^ibad  returns  to  that  source. 


TuaoKAMa  rccrfred  ainee  the  different  edipae  expeditions  in  America 
haw  had  time  to  man  doaaly  examine,  and,  to  some  extent,  compare 
UMilli  folly  eontraa  tboae  eant  earhur,  that  the  obserrations  made 
«H«  iwinrnltr  aMetarful;  alao  that  the  majority  of  the  large 
am^bm  of  n^attTW  aeeured  have  turned  out  satisfactorily.  There  is 
M  i|«*aliiin  that  the  results  obtained  on  this  occasion  ought  to  prove 
of  iaaaM*  t*Im  to  aatn)n<imcrs. 


AinuwoK,  ap  to  the  time  of  writing,  photographers  have  had  no 
uypoliiiiltji  of  obtaining  pictoraa  of  snow-dad  landscapes,  the  recent 
tog*  hare  h*«l  prodoetire  of  aome  exceedingly  heavy  boar  frosts  which 
have  given  ik*  cooatry  a  vary  picturesque  appearance.  Frost-covered 
trees  and  ahnb*  make  glorious  pictures.  I'nfortunately,  however, 
froat*  are  naoaUy  accompanied  by  such  foggy  weather  as  to 
I  tk*  pkotographiog  of  them  somewhat  difticult  at  times.  With 
r  objadta,  kowevar,  little  difficulty  will  ever  be  experienced.  If 
oftkockrooMtiiad  piaiaa  be  employed  the  intervening  fog  will,  to  a 
■ndillad  astaat,  k*  ignored. 


Im  fietana  of  froat  or  aoow-dad  laadscapes  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
t«^g<ti*  that  a  certain  amount  of  fog  in  the  distance  is  a  disadvantage, 
aa,  00  tka  eootmy,  it  gnatly  enhances  the  wintry  effect,  while,  at 
tka  ■■!  tiiM,  by  CMitraat,  it  gives  greater  brilliancy  to  the  nearer 
Hosr-fioat  effecta  maki-  charming  lantern  slides ;  so  they  do 
pioturea.  A  group  of  ferns,  or  similar  objects,  covered 
with  tk*  spariiing  crystals,  form  excellent  subjects  for  stereoscopic 
pkotogTBphy.  There  is  aearoely  a  suburban  garden  that  just  now 
wuoU  not  yield  aome  excellent  froat  pictures.  Photographs  of 
koar  frost  aic  always  more  effective  when  printed  as  transparencies 
Ikan  when  tkey  are  on  paper.  By  backing  the  transparencies  with 
dlbnftt  liatad  glaase*  a  great  variety  of  effects,  such  as  moonlight, 
flowiag  aoiHght,  Ac,  can  be  obtained,  particularly  in  the  lantern. 


RscBirrtT  a  aoMidacmble  number  of  letters  have  appeared  in  some 
«f  Ik*  daily  paf*n  eommenting  on  the  large  proportion  of  the  Christ- 
1  K*w  T*«r's  cards  sold  this  season,  which  bear  the  imprint, 
I  ■■  IhlKlaiiil,  printed  in  Uermany."  This  intimation  is,  of 
aaitated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
wkkk,  as  nyarda  tkia  claa*  of  gooda,  appears  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 
WkyakoiUd  itnotbaaoiatkeoaaeof  photographs?  There  are 
naakan  of  eoOotype  printa,  from  negatives  taken  here,  being  supplied 
^Wafc  are  waBy  printed  abroad,  although  they  bear  no  intimation  of 
tkafart;  Moaaquvutly  they  are  pained  upon  the  uninitiated  as  being 
'f^****  P»^«tioii.  If  the  Act  were  enforced  with  regard  to  tlieso 
ftotaw  Ikqr  wooU  hew  the  words, «  ITiolographed  in  Engknd,  and 
fnatad  w  Oetmaay.*'  In  fature  we  anticipate  this  will  bo  the  case, 
aa^welsf  that  sow*  afcort  time  back  a  large  consignment  of  foreign 
eolatypas  w«ra  amatad  by  tk*  Owtoms  authorities  because  they  did 
Bot  bear  an  impiiat  iadieMia;  tke  place  of  origin. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
Whkn  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  1888  comes  to  be  reckoned  up 
in  the  future,  the  mode  of  printing  in  platinum  by  the  so-termed 
"cold  process,"  and  the  great  attention  given  to  hydroquinone  and 
its  properties,  will  occupy  a  foremost  position.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  platinum  printing  has  received  n  distiuct  impetus,  and 
been  brought  to  a  degree  of  e.xcellence  beyond  all  its  previous  achieve- 
ments. It  has  so  many  points  of  sterling  value,  that  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  must  welcome  every  variation,  however  small,  tending  to 
increase  the  excellence  of  its  results.  To  my  mind  its  greatest  claim 
to  attention  is  the  fact  that  for  negatives  of  inferior  quality  it  is  not 
suitable.  When  results  of  the  highest  class  are  aimed  at,  none  but 
negatives  capable  of  producing  goiMi  prints  should  be  kept ;  then 
platinum  will  make  "a  thing  of  beauty  "  and  "  a  joy  for  ever  "  of  them. 

Hydroquinone  also  will  have  a  place  in  the  future  of  photography. 
Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  its  quickness  or  slowness,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  pleasing  colour  that  can  be  obtained  from 
its  use,  provided  only  that  it  be  combined  with  plenty  of  sulphite. 
For  lantern  slides  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  will  become 
very  jjopular. 

Apropos  of  lanterns,  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  latest  thing  in 
penny  help-yourself-stands.  We  have  had  proposed  a  machine  to 
photograph  the  penny-dropper  "  while  you  wait ;"  but  so  far  it  exists 
on  paper  only,  and  is  likely  to.  In  I'aris,  however,  they  have  pro- 
duced an  electric  magic  lantern.  The  coin,  dropped  through  the  slit 
in  the  usual  manner,  immediately  actuates  an  electric  battery  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  at  one  time  produces  the  necessary  illumination  and 
sets  a  series  of  views  revolving.  The  eye  is  placed  at  the  peephole, 
and  the  show  is  for  a  brief  period  visible,  when  the  light  extinguishes 
itself  till  another  coin  once  more  sets  it  going. 

I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  of  my  readers  who 
have  not  seen  it  te  a  letter  from  the  veteran,  Mr.  Alexander  Forrest, 
in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  last  number  of  this  Jodbnal, 
for  the  year  just  ended.  It  recommends,  and  describes  how,  for  one 
extended  locality,  there  has  been  carried  out  a  photographing  of  the 
whole  of  a  "  hundred,"  county,  or  other  division,  by  dividing  it  into 
sections,  the  photographing  of  each  section  being  undertaken  by  one 
or  more  members  of  the  Society.  A  survey  of  a  complete  district  is 
thus  obtained,  and  for  future  reference,  and  present  amusement  and 
instruction,  will  be  invaluable.  The  photographing  of  a  section  is, 
of  course,  a  very  wide  term,  and  may  be  taken  in  a  diflferent  sense, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  photographer  undertaking  it.  An  im- 
provement in  the  plan  would  be  the  separation  of  the  undertaking 
into  subdivisions :  one  to  embrace  objects  of  archieological  and  anti- 
quarian interest,  another  to  include  geological  features,  a  third  natural 
history,  a  fourth  purely  pictorial,  and  so  on.  The  results  would  be 
more  systematic,  and  likely  to  prove  of  greater  value. 

The  discussion  on  artilicial  modes  of  illumination  for  enlarging 
purposes  at  the  North  London  Society,  as  reported  on  page  830,  was 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  the  President's  method  of  producing 
an  even  sheet  of  lighting  surface  by  placing  before  the  negative  a 
sheet  of  obscured  glass,  illuminated  by  three  gas  jets,  being  both 
simple  and  efficient.  It  might  be  improved  by  an  opal  reflector, 
curved,  if  possible,  to  render  the  illumination  more  even.  Most 
people  have  seen  a  clock  in  some  public  place  or  other  illuminated  by 
the  same  means.  When  unaided  by  a  retlector  it  is  a  very  miserable 
aifair,  especially  after  the  "  ground  glass  "  has  been  in  use  a  little 
time ;  the  illumination  is  not  even,  and  the  outline  of  every  in- 
dividual light  is  seen  through  the  semi-transparent  screen  of  glass. 
But  when  the  lights  are  backed  by  a  reflector  that  may  be  likened  to 
ft  white  bowl,  the  inside  turned  to  the  flames,  the  contrast  is  very 
great,  from  grossly  uneven  to  whoUy  even.  Of  course,  in  the  lighting 
of  the  photographic  arrangement  alluded  to  this  great  disparity  would 
not  exist,  as  the  flame  artas  would  be  quite  out  of  focus,  and  so  dis- 
persed and  amalgamated  with  one  another. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  so  little  has  been  heard  of  the  de- 
terioration of  lenses  by  the  continued  action  of  air  and  moisture, 
and  photographers  would  do  well  to  note  the  remarks  by  "  L.  P."  as 
seen  on  page  821  in  the  number  of  the  Jouhn  al  already  quoted.  That 
glass  is  acted  on  by  moisture  is  well  known,  although  in  many  cases 
it  is  so  slow  as  to  be  a  negligeable  factor ;  but,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  the  symmetrical  and  rectilinear  type  of  lens,  glass  was  used 
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whow  qualHiM  wo*  not  taOy  kwrnn,  and  whidi  wu  given  to 
«  (weating :  "  it  i«  obrious  tlie  nrf ac«  would  rapidly  be  injured  when 
tbia  ooenmd.  But  all  lenaaa  alioald,  iadoed,  be  well  protected  from 
tbe  atoMaphere  if  their  priattae  qnalitiaa  are  expected  to  be  retained, 

hat«T«r  tbe  kiadof  glain  omd — crown  or  flint,  aweatiiig or  permanent. 

rhoae  wbo  are  in  tbv  habit  of  wing  magie  katema  with  paraffin 
uil  as  the  iBaminant,  eopeciall/  whea  their  oa*  ia  oaly  oocaaonal,  will 
do  well  to  follow  Mr.  Haddon'a  adTiee  aa  giTeo  at  a  reoeot  aiaatiag 
d  th»  Loadon  aad  ProTiactal  PbotograpUe  Awnriatitw.  He  mjt : 
"  Oao  way  of  aToiding  iinell  ia  rabeaqaeat  opentioaa  ia  to  carefully 
empty  all  paraffin  from  the  lamp  at  the  eloae  of  each  exhibition,  or 
othenriae,  by  capillary  attrartion,  it  woeld  continue  to  riM  in  the 
wick,  and  afterwards  run  down  tha  mim  of  the  lamp."  Thia  is  quite 
true,  aad  not  only  dtiea  itao  raa,  bat  by  aoneapedal  action  it  appears 
to  travel  over  the  whoio  aaifaee  of  the  huap;  aad  if  the  latter  be  put 
away  for  a  time  and  than  aaad,  the  evaporation  (rom  the  aurf ace  of 
the  heated  amlal  of  the  Ump  beeowea  terribly  oifeaaiTe.  A  lamp  »o 
taiated  ihoold  be  lighted  ia  aa  oathooae,  aad  allowed  to  bum  for 
tome  time  before  being  broogbt  into  aa  inhahited  room.  Tbia  nnell 
ii  iiaiMlimia  put  dowa  to  baity  eoaatraetioa  of  the  lamp,  when, 
iadaad,  it  ia  aothiag  hot  the  '■TW'-g  aad  the  Tolatilimtinn  of  the  film 
ofoO. 

I  have  been  intarceted  in  ratting  Mr.  T.  N.  Arnutrong'a  articlea 
ap«a  iartaataaeoos  work,  bat  I  caa  aeamly  cwjncida  with  bia  view* 
■a  to  tha  qaaity  of  quick  platea  aow  ia  the  attrttat.  I  have  tried 
acarly  all  the  bait  braada  ia  a  thoioaghly  ayitaiaitie  way,aad  I  may 
MT  that  I  belinTc  I  am  aow  oaiag  the  qaidnat  plate  told  yet ;  but  to 
far  from  thair  gi«iag  thia  aagativee,  I  have  had  to  radaea  tha  ttnagth 
of  my  pyi«  (aa  uaed  with  aoam  other  makaa)  to  briag  tham  aadar 
(uffidaat  eoatiol  whea  I  develop  about  half  a  aooie  at  a  time.  The 
flaiahed  aagativea,  too,  are  all  I  daaira,  aa  ngaida  gradation  aad 
dandty  eoiibnad. 

I  aapfoaa  the  comepoaaaaea  with  "  Pietor '  amy  aow  becoaiidand 
at  aa  end,  aa  ia  hie  laat  latlar  he  mahM  aa  attaaipt  to  diifcova  tbe 
charge  of  waat  of  veracity  or  of  maapmate,  and  doea  aot  explain 
away  tbe  igaoraaoe  he  displayed  on  the  labjeet  of  drying  oils. 

Faax  Laxob. 
» 

ECHOI3S. 
I  wBora,  last  week,  of  copyright  aad  tbe  owimtahip  of  tbe  aagative, 
■ad  I  •adtetheauaeaambara  eoaple  of  latlata  on  thoee  aabjetli. 
lBthe«iat,J.  Habwt,taki^rthe''PeUaid  Oh«''aa  bia  text,  pleada 
la  favour  of  tha  ptofietd  eo-opaiatioa  of  piirfaminnal  photogtaphen 
ia  the  loramtfao  of  a  Trade  Proteetioa  Sodaty,  agaiaat  which  I, 
panoaaliy,  have  aothing  to  tay,  but  Ua  aaggaMlon  of  the  atarting  an 
"  appaalfnad"  in  tUa  particular  eaae  will  aeaiwiy  eoauBMkl  itaelf  aa 
aknagly.  Aa  a  f riead  or  aeqaaialaBea  of  tha  dafeadmrt,  Mr.  Habvt 
Mtaally  takaa  a  atraag  view  of  hia  aide  of  the  eaae,  aad  the  vaniao  of 
the  facts  aa  givaa  by  him  amy  be  parfaetly  aeearate ;  bat  evan  to.  It 
liao«  vary  dear  to  me  that  aa  appeal  k  by  any  maaaa  awtaia  to 
Iriag  abcvt  a  lavaiMl  of  tha  dacfatoa,  for,  leariag  the  quaatioa  of 
■Dpyright  altogather  oa  oaa  dim,  I  vaatoia  to  thiak  that  ao  judge 
voaU  rale  that  a  photcyaphar  haa  tha  fight  to  publish  any  hdy's 
atftrait  without  her  permiaaioB.  The  ^fliaaiiao  waa,  it  moat  be 
tataa  in  auad,  for  aa  iajaaetiaa  to  laatraia  farther  lale;  if  tbe  de- 
iMdaat  ehooaaa  to  plaad  eopy right,  or,  ia  other  woida,  that  be  has  a 
pdbet  right  to  do  what  he  Ehaa  with  aay  portrait  be  ia  paid  for 
tAhg,  wkkm.  the  dMai^a  paraiiMna,  I  thIak  he  wUl  flad  very  few 
1,  laapattaUi  photographera,  to  aide  with  him. 
Bat  the  point  in  Mr.  Hubert's  letter  to  which  I  would  aapedally 
B  atteation  i«  whet*  he  says, "  It  has  always  beaa  nadatatood  by 
pbars  that  tbe  cnpyright  ia  vested  ia  tbe  operator  aad  not  la 
wtttat."  Is  this  so  P  I  thiak  not.  So  far.aa  the  very  ambignoua 
hw  en  the  aubjcct  caa  be  interpiated  b  aay  deiiaito  manner,  I  was 
■dar  tha  impfoiaioa  that  it  Mya  pratty  distinctly  that  where  a 
takan^for  a  eoaaidatation '  the  copy  right  belong*  to 
P*Tty  payfaig;  ia  other  w«rda,that  the  eopyright  ia  a  portrait 
taken  in  tha  ordinary  way  of  biwiiiim  baloaga  to  tha  rittar.  So  mach 
ia  this  the  eaae,  that  I  kaaw  at  laaat  one  photographer  of  aaiaeaee 
who  takaa  maay  portraito  of  wlabiitfaa  poaly  for  pobUcatioa  and 
wilhoot  the  anal  *  ooMUMatiaa  *  who  aevar  proeeeda  to  lagirtratioa 


and  publication  until  he  has  a  written  aaiignment  of  the  copyright 
in  tbe  portrait.  This  of  course  is  in  addition  to  the  permission  to 
publish,  which,  however,  might  be  assumed  if  the  aitter  consents 
to  be  phutographed ;  but  the  assignment  renders  matters  sure  and 
preTuuts  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  publication — 
a  right  which  never  exists  under  the  circumstances  of  "consider- 


As  for  the  imaginary  difficulties  which  might  arise  on  the  sup- 
po<itiona  cases  aientioned  by  Mr.  Hubert,  they  could  only  be  possible 
where  a  malicious  intention  of  annoying  or  imposing  upon  the  photo- 
grapher existed,  and  even  then  would  be  easily  disposed  of.  For 
instance,  in  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  group  of  twenty,  some  one 
individual  must  almoat  of  aeeeasity  have  ordered  and  paid  for  it,  and 
consequently  be  the  owaer  of  the  copyright  as  having  parted  with  the 
"  oonaidantioa."  Or  if  each  member  of  the  group  paid  fur  his  own 
copy  or  eopiea,  be  baa  an  equal  right  with  every  other  member  of  the 
giuup  to  order  f reab  copiea  without  harrowing  the  soul  of  the  nervous 
photographer. 

In  the  letter  signed  "  F.  J.  Q.,"  which  is,  I  suppose,  intended  to  be 
facetious,  the  writer  overlooks  the  absence  of  "  consideratton,"  con- 
aequently  the  idea  that  an  Hmxmicum*  sitter  has  any  claim  either  to 
the  copyright  or  to  the  negative  itself  (which  "F.J.  Q."  mixes  up) 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  the  picture  so  "poached  "  be  in  any  way 
objactioBable,  tbe  "aitter"  would  have  the  legal  means,  I  presume, 
of  prarantiag  its  publication,  bat  under  no  stretch  of  ingenuity  could 
he  claim  more.  It  woold  perhaps  be  better  if  be  could,  as  the 
indiscriminate  uaan  of  aeoat  cameras  might  then  perhapa  have  on 
iadaeemaat  to  be  oaxafnl  aa  to  the  maaaer  ia  which  they  apply  them. 

I  am  aotiiflciaBlly  vaiaed  ia  the  myateriee  of  psychic  photography 
or  spirit  seieeee  geaeially  to  Csel  myself  qualitied  to  criticise  Mim 
Power's  letter  on  the  anbject,  nor  justified  in  making  any  auggestiona 
lagardiag  the  aagatives  forwarded  to  the  editor,  eapedally  as  I  have 
act  seoa  them.  I  am,  ia  fact,  a  sceptic  in  such  matters,  though  I 
am  far  from  baiag  an  unbeliever  in  "  spirit  photographs  "  provided 
they  are  of  tha  ktad  rafemd  to  and  deacribed  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton. 
I  have,  ia  fact,  aoeh  faith  ia  "  psychic "  photographs  of  that  daas, 
having  met  with  moia  than  one  each  myaterious  viaitation  in  my  own 
experience,  that  I  scarcely  care  to  aearoh  deeper  for  the  influence 
that  pruduoea  them  than  dirty  plates  and  rimilar  dodges ;  and  while  I 
do  not  wiah  to  impute  dishoweat  aMtives  in  all  eaaea  of  spirit  photo- 
graphs, I  am  hound  to  tay  I  tUak  imagination  baa  much  to  do  with 
their  gwininanaas  in  aioat  rasas 

But  Mr.  Burton's  ataiy  ia  one  of  the  beat  I  have  heard,  and  it  is 
fortunate  in  the  iaiaraala  of  truth  that  ao  great  an  authority  was  able 
to  traes  aucb  a  myatary  to  ite  aonree,  otherwise  we  might  have  had 
Barton  at  aoote  future  date  raaked  among  tbe  firm  believers  in  tbe 
capahiHtiaa  of  the  "  tpirita,*  aot  only  in  portraiture,  but  in  landscape 
■aid  iateriar.  Spiritaaliom  haa  ranked  amongst  its  believers  more 
thaaooa  high  sriantHic  authority,  wbo  having  witnessed  manifeata* 
tioaa  that  mm  aaezplaiaable,  elected  to  aat  them  down  to  spirit 
force  rather  than  doubt  tbe  kom4JUe$  of  the  manipulator  or  medium. 
Had  our  friend  Burton's  myaterious  photographs  been  obtained  on 
the  platea  prepared  in  this  country,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  would 
have  goae  to  swell  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  spirito,  but  as  it  was 
the  loeal  dreamstaaesa  war*  aaeh  that  tha  truth  prevailed. 

One  thiag,  however,  atriksa  me  aa  curious  in  .Mr.  Burton's  letter, 
namely,  that  he  appears  never  previously  to  have  met  with  a 
duplicate  image  ao  prodnoed  upon  a  dry  plate — that  is,  upon  a 
gelatine  pkte.  He  speaks  at  leaat  of  ite  being  the  first  recorded 
inatanoa,  aad  I  judge  the  phenomenon  therefore  to  be  new  to  him, 
which  aurpriaaa  am  the  more  aiaoe  I  know  him  to  be  one  who  has 
osrtaialy  not  made  all  hie  pietoiea  upon  commercial  plates,  and  who 
haa  piasnmahly  aoaaid  awa  raooated  glass  that  has  beisn  used  before. 
Tbe  reason  wby  aucb  occurreaoea  are  so  rare  nowadays  is  no  doubt 
dae  to  tbe  fact  tliat  it  is  cheaper  for  tbe  plate  maker  to  use  new  glaaa 
thaa  to  clean  oA  old,  aad  oonaeqaeatly  there  are  very  few  old  images 
to  reappear  as  ghoata  or  apirita.  But  that  they  will  do  so  I  had 
laasoB  to  diseovar  soaoe  few  years  ago  when  I  invariably  made  my 
owa  platea,  expefjiaantal  aad  otherwise,  and  of  courae  used  my  glaas 
over  aad  over  sgaia.  I  then  found  it  a  great  trouble  to  prevent  the 
racuirsuee  of  previoiw  images  on  some  plates,  though  not  by  any 
on  all,  aad  this  partiality  in  tbe  matter  I  attributed  to  the 
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to:  itet  b  to  «y.  lt>  dianetor  m  ngui*  potoMty  or 

I  «M  *mm  ««w>»4»»  •««  tlie  nffmnnee  of  an  inuflfe  after  aU 
Uh  Urm  «l  Omt  tM  M  \h»  eiewiinK  {nrocoH  menttoned  m  Mr. 
-     ^^lHl.»,  wtalHWi  goioK  to  phoajikowwiw  a*  an  explanation, 


lor  I  iiuiiBiM  "nt  partienUr  piato  that  waa  conatantly  turning  up 
al  awkwaiJ  tim-  with  mtftvHcmba-  M  inmgt  and  not  intermediate 
oML  It  nautod  aU  mj  onUuij  BMthoAi  «rf  daMiinjr,  »mtil  I  made 
^  Marftl  v^«^  of  hidkraowla  of  polaah  and  fulphurie  acid  chiefly  for 
itatoMill,  tmk  Um^I  I  had  ai  latt  "  laid  "  the  ghost.  Not  ao, 
kawiw,  for  it  tonHl  up  once  aon  hi  oombirmtion  witli  one  of 
iImw  pictMrat  1  h«l  traveliwl  many  aibt  Into  the  country  to  aocure ; 
ao  lo  mv*  fartlNt  UoahU  1^  pUl«  waa  deMmyed. 

It  MIT  Maai  cadM*  tb«l  ona  ioMfre  ■hovid  ao  impress  itself  and 
•thcr  ■n'ha^kMit  MM*  BOt  ao,  bat  in  reality  I  do  not  consider  it  so, 
•^Kially  b  tkia  initlMi*  At  that  period  I  was  deeply  engaged  in 
r  iiffawil  BMthods  of  iniensiflcation  with  siWer, mercury, 
■,  aad  what  itoi,  and  though  I  hnd  no  record  by 
l'eo«ld  tab  tk*  kiMory  of  my  phantom  image,  it  is  almost 
imtall  lk*t  ila  ntnirttltft  arose  from  its  having  been  treated — 
pMlMpi  ftmi  with  aooM  more  than  ordinarily  strong  metallic 
smlattin.  aad  had  ao  obtained  •  correspondingly  firm  hold  of  the 
^Um.  Tht  fn>)UMit,  I  may  say  regular,  recurrence  of  such  images 
at  that  tiownuy  alao  nodoabt  be  ascribed  to  the  same  general  cause — 
th«  aygMMtie  ■>•  of  malallif  intensifying  solutions — because  though 
•««•  al  tW  fnmmt  day  I  still  make  a  practice  of  preparing  some  of 
lbs  plalai  I  osa,  it  ia  a  very  long  time  since  I  remember  a  case  of 
M4»««lapsBsal  of  a  prsriooa  image,  and  nowadays  I  very  rarely 
naort  t«  int«Qs>fle«tioa  of  any  kind,  finding  the  alkaline  developer 
|«tfaf«w  all  I  require. 

A  Trry  iotcrwting  communication  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  to  the 
iViciety  uf  Amateur  rbotographers  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of 
iSmifart*  FtM)  fieiuilic*  lo  Light,  contains  a  reference  to  "a  few 
•alia  at  iroo  and  platinum  "  as  being  amongst  the  sensitive  materials 
ordiaarily  used  in  practical  photography.  Now  I  linve  racked  my 
bnia,  aid  thou^  I  can  call  to  mind  innumerable  processes  old  and 
n«w,  praelical  and  obaotels,  in  which  ferric  salts  figure  as  the  sensitive 
agaoi,  I  cannot  think  of  any  appUcation  in  a  amilar  manner  of  a 
plaliaaa  salt.  I  may,  of  coone,  be  wrong,  I  may  have  overlooked 
I  familiar  prows,  or,  what  is  very  possible,  some  such  process  or 
attoa  aay  asiat  of  which  I  am  altogether  ignorant,  but  at 
waMOl  it  aeaaM  lo  me  that  in  including  phitinum  salts  Mr.  Osborne 
la  Mroaaoasly  rsf  •rriag  to  the  platinotype  process.  In  the  original  or 
kol  b«lk  piaoHs  it  is  true  that  the  platinum  salt  formed  a  part  of 
Iha  ■■■illMm  sotulion,  but  it  in  no  sense  takes  any  part  in  the  for- 
mUm  of  Um  inuf*  ontil  the  developer  is  applied.  In  other  words, 
It  M  Dotaeoiiliw  to  light,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  developer, 
Wt  awfaly  Miflan  rsdoetion  by  the  devebper  formed  by  the  action 
•^  K^*  "poB  tha  iiMitiTa  ferric  nit  with  which  it  is  combined, 
wkkk  actios  ia  not  aat  free  until  the  insoluble  ferrous  salt  so  formed, 
■ad  which  eoMtilvtM  the  real  developing  agent,  is  rendered  active 
Vy  tha  holaoiatiaa  of  potoasie  oxalate  which  is  ordinarily  called 
~  la  the  "cold  bath"  prooeaa  the  platinum  salt  is  not 
I  at  all  ia  tU  teasitive  paper,  but  forms  part  of  the  developing 


Mr.  Oshoraa's  Nnark*  oa  tha  darkening  of  white  papers  under  the 
aetioB  of  lifht  axa  istoraatiag,  aad  the  results  not  so  generally  known 
uJJr  IST***'  **.•«•'»•  eoloured  papers.  With  regard  to  the 
*?■•***  "■•  »«q«»ired  for  the  Ucaching  or  tlie  sensitiveness  of  the 
4y^  tha  aathora  «xp«riaaoe  differ*  ooanderably  from  my  own,  at 

J  **^  ••  r*"^  •""*^'  '"»■  ^  '••^o  "wt  ^th  a  sample  of  that 
dy»  aaobUoa  of  which,  of  the  strength  of  one  per  cent.,  when  washed 
omnrmaag  irntin«  paper,  had  iu  cok>nr  completely  discharged  in 
talkom M  hour* .xpoMin.  to  wuwhine,  and  showed  an  appreciable 

poMMW  .pM.1     onfcodttoBaUc-  powers,  more  so  in  fact  than 

SLTrJ    11      ^"^.^  »*«'  "We  to  «H.ure.    Erythrosine  I 

«KmJ1  ^  tiSi':  ••  ^  "'?^"''»  '°""«"'='^'  "<"  docs  it 
uUUt  ao  giMt  aOoiaaey  for  orthochromatic  purposes. 

Mr.  Usborna  aW  aUodaa  to  tha  dark.-ning   of  wood  bv  lirrht 
'^  'i:}  J^-^wT  ""*"  •»ribuled\  expos'^  tTthS^ 
AU  pkotogn^n  are  familiar  with  tUo  darkening  action 


that  occurs  in  cameras,  the  rich  light  yellow  of  the  new  instrument 
changing  in  time  to  red  of  greater  or  less  depth.  I  formerly  attributed 
Uie  change,  and  no  doubt  many  others  do,  to  atmospheric  influence 
upon  either  the  wood  or  the  polish,  or  both,  but  that  it  is  a  photo- 
chemical change  is,  I  think,  proved  by  a  careful  examination  of  a 
camera  that  has  been  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  show-case, 
espcciaUy  if  in  a  strong  light.  While  the  general  colour  will  be 
comparatively  dark,  underneath  the  sliding  plat«s  and  other  movable 
braaswork  the  original  hght  tint  wiU  prevail,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  these  ofier  any  or  much  protection  from  the  atmosphere, 
though  they  do  undoubtedly  from  Ught.  Again,  a  mahogany  studio 
camera  which  is  constantly  exposed  on  its  stand  in  the  glass  room 
will  be  found  generally  darker  and  to  darken  more  rapidly  than  a 
landscape  instrument  which  spends  most  of  its  time  shut  up  in  its 
leather  case.  Junius. 
■*■ 

VIGNETTING. 
Thebe  is,  perhaps,  no  more  delicate  or  artistic  manner  of  printing 
a  photograph  than  vignetting  it,  if  it  is  properly  done.  A  badly 
vignetted  picture  is  an  abortion,  and  of  all  eye-sores  one  of  the  most 
irritating.  The  comparative  ease  with  which  a  good  vignette  can  be 
made  ought  to  prevent  any  but  good  work  being  sent  out.  That  it 
Is  not  so  we  are  most  of  us  painfully  conscious.  The  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  are  few,  and  to  be  overcome  more  by  careful  working 
than  manipulative  legerdemain,  providing  the  negative  itself  ia 
suitable.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  bad  vignettes  may,  I  think, 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  negatives  utterly  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose.  Unfortunately,  the  exigencies  of  portraiture  necessitates 
the  occasional  use  of  negatives  that  were  taken  without  any  refer- 
ence to  being  vignetted  for  this  mode  of  finishing,  and  much  of  this 
unsatisfactory  work  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Given  a 
suitable  clicM,  vignetting  is  tolerably  plain  sailing.  A  screen,  ^vith 
a  suitably  shaped  opening,  with  serrated  edges  laid  outside  the  print- 
ing frame,  wUl  generally  answer  every  purpose,  the  graduation  of 
the  vignette  and  its  size  being  dependent  on  the  distance  of  the 
screen  from  the  negative,  and  the  fineness  and  length  of  serration. 
For  the  best  results  the  printing  should  be  through  ground  glass  or 
tracing  paper,  and  the  operation  conducted  in  a  good  strong  diffused 
light;  under  certain  conditions  sunshine  may  be  used,  but  of  course 
the  sharp  shadow  of  the  screen  must  be  diffused  by  extra  thicknessea 
of  tracing  paper;  but,  take  it  altogether,  nothing  is  so  good  as  strong 
diffused  light,  as  in  direct  sunshine  the  additional  tracing  paper  used 
counteracts  the  extra  strength  of  the  Ught.  Perhaps  the  very  softest 
gradations  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  serrated  masks,  each 
covered  with  tracing  paper  and  adjusted  with  a  space  of  about  half 
an  inch  between  them,  but  for  ordinary  practice  one  screen  is  sufiicient. 

We  will  suppose  a  suitable  negative  is  to  be  treated.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  decide  on  the  shaj}e  of  the  vignette — whether 
it  shall  be  pear-shaped,  oval,  circular,  or  irregular — in  general  con- 
tour ;  this  being  fijced  upon,  a  pencil  mark  should  be  made  on 
a  suitable  piece  of  cardboard  or  thin  sheet  zinc,  defining  the 
shape,  but  much  smaller,  say  half  the  size  of  the  intended  vignette, 
and  at,  say,  an  inch  outside  this  draw  another,  then  cut  out  an 
opening  with  the  smallest  line  for  the  boundary,  and  from  the  edges 
of  this  to  the  outside  line  make  a  regular  series  of  sloping  cuts  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  strips  thus  left  may  by 
another  cut  in  the  opposite  slope  be  made  into  pointed  teeth — the 
fineness  of  the  teeth  and  their  length  will  determine  the  gradation 
of  the  vignette.  It  will  be  necessary  to  also  make  some  of  these 
serrated  screens  with  short  teeth  iu  order  to  work  with  negatives 
that  have  very  narrow  margins  or  rather  space  between  the  figures 
and  edge  of  plate.  The  greater  the  space  in  moderation  of  back- 
ground at  disposal  the  more  easy  vignetting  becomes,  and  vice  vend. 
This,  I  believe,  is  accepted  as  the  best  method  in  vogue  of  vignetting 
ordinary  portraits  by  all  those  who  aspire  to  the  production  of  artistic 
work.  There  are  many  otlier  ways  and  means  of  softening  the  edges, 
but  all  give  more  trouble  and  produce  no  better  results. 

The  well-known  vignetting  glass,  which  is  a  piece  of  flashed  ruby 
or  orange  glass  with  the  colour  ground  off  the  central  portion  in  an 
oval  or  pear-shaped  form,  or  a  lithographed  tint,  or  series  of  tints,  on 
tracing  paper,  leaving  the  centre  clear,  or  a  negative  of  a  large  black 
and  white  shaded  screen  of  suitable  design,  or  a  screen  made  of 
different  thicknesses  of  tracing  ^aper  overlapping  at  their  edges ;  but 
with  all  these  plans  the  shape  is  definite,  and  cannot  be  modified  to 
suit  the  negative  under  treatment,  and  a  little  alteration  in  this 
respect  is  often  all  the  difference  between  a  satisfactory  and  imsatis- 
factory  form.  At  one  time  vignetting  by  the  aid  of  cotton  wool 
tucked  under  a  paper  mask  and  graduated  by  being  puUed  out  in 
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•  greater  or  leM  dqgrce  wu  the  chief  method  adopted.  Even  now 
with  some  ptctmw  thk  phn  is  not  to  be  decptsed,  bat  for  ordinary 
work  it  ia  too  trowMfome  and  uncertain,  and  the  resulta  are  not 
Mtijfactorf  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  adiustment  required.  A 
■mpie  hok)  in  a  card  laid  orer  the  print  and  placed  on  a  reyolving 
table  haa  its  adroeates,  bat  scarcely  commend*  itself  if  any  number 
of  frames  hare  to  be  attended  to. 

WImq  the  rigiwttiDg  by  any  plan  is  required  to  reach  nearly  the 

edge  of  the  negatire,  a  rongUy  shaped  mask  of  thin  opaque  paper 

should  be  laid  on  the  /ace  of  the  negatiTe  in  addition  to  the  yng- 

r>-tting  arrangement  paper  on  the  back,  in  order  to  prerent  lines 

wing  from  the  lateral  penetration  of  the  light  tfarongfa  the  edges 

'  h«  negatiTe,  which  would  quite  spoil  the  ngnette  effect ;  it  is  also 
M)d  pbn  to  paint  the  edges  of  the  negatire  with  black  vamish.  A 
1  sometimes  adopted  is  to  stipple  the  back  of  the  neeatire  with 
(ue  colour  appliea  with  the  flnmrs,  bat  thia  is  more  usnnl  in  fancy 

■.n  in  plun  rignetting.  where  ue  idM  is  to  ^t  the  most  delicate 
pi>«ible  gradnatioa  of  tlw  imase  into  the  plam  backgraund. 

So  far  sroaMe  negatiTes  bare  bean  treated  opon,  bat  there 
remains  a  large  eonnngent  ot  most  aiMnrtabfe  ones  that  as  a 
matter  ti  biMaiii'w  hare  to  be  made  tlw  beet  of.  We  win  pre 
oar  attention  to  a  few  of  the  aoet  naoel  ones.  Fbat,  then,  is  the 
portrait  with  a  dark  backgroand  or  sanoaiidinga.  Now  it  is 
erident  if  we  were  to  praeeM  as  in  the  ease  of  a  saitable  negatiTe 
the  NNlt  woold  be  wlSBtirfBetar]^  so  to  maks  the  best  of  it  a  certain 
amomt  of  work  dependent  on  eommsUaeea  must  be  bestowed  on 
the  negatire  in  order  to  make  the  backgroand  print  lighter ;  stippEDg 
the  back  of  the  negative  with  opaque  eok>ar,  graduating  it  close  up 
to  the  faee,  is  prodoetiTe  of  a  better  effect  than  actuallr  paintinj;  out 
the  backgrooDd  or  the  faee  of  it,  for  anleas  thei«  i«  a  little  tint  print- 
ing throogk  the  leank  looks  hard  and  patchy ;  in  fact,  in  the  case 
of  a  painted  (Wt  ground  a  tint  ahonU  be  introdnced  by  coTerinir  the 
fiicure  with  a  meek  and  letting  the  light  act  ihrnun'^i  it  until  the 
dr«ij«d  gradations  are  attained.  If  the  oririoitl  twckjrrDDnd  is 
abruptly  darii  Bad  light,  the  flrst  thW  to  do  ia  to  stipple  the 
tranMuent  paru  up  to  the  atrerafs  priaraif  density  of  the  opaqae 
oo«e  Tor  a  Kttle  spaea  ronad  the  flgon,  and  then  Tignette  in  the 
oaual  way.  TUa  may  oeear  whan  one  portrait  i*  required  froca  a 
poop,  or  if  the  hafl>|Twiad  rtprMiat  aa  iaterior.  kio. ;  in  aar  ease 
tt  fai-iliutaa  mattan  to  equalise  the  groanding.  The  moat  diflcnlt 
part  I*  to  gndaate  off  aa  iiwswitatiie  greoad  when  the  figme  is 
pipfile,  aad  the  hair  ia  feose  and  tnmUsd.  without  either  interfering 
with  the  lihensaa  or  ptodaeiBf  a  bfetefcy  effect.  It  can  be  done 
by  the  oMthoda  alrsadj  JsacnasJ,  bat  jpcat  care  aad  work  both 
oa  the  badi  aad  front  of  tke  aagatife  la  required. 

Ia  Tkaottiag  a  laadaoapa  than  is  vesy  fiitk  trouble.  The  form 
being  daeidad  npon,  it  iiiiaiirtum  happens  that  the  branch  of  a  tree 
or  somthiiig  or  other  priato  too  ttna^j  into  the  vknetted  portion ; 
fa  thai  ease  paint  orer  the  too  dark  parta  oa  the  beck  of  the  negatiTa 
with  a  waah  of  gamboge  yeUow,  which  will  remedy  the  fault.  Of 
it  bail  been  a  faroarite  w^  of 

soiniK  Bovnaa  ajr 

■oda  li  iwaiiahai  MkaM  to  maaaga  siMly,  ptudpoDy 

nam  ao  few  aagatiras,  oalesa  taken  sipmealy  for  the  porpoee, 

land  thsaMlves  kudly  to  the  trsatmant. 

To  begin  with,  the  aagatife  iboald  be  twice  the  siae  of  the  niat 
nqaired  to  get  a  good  lasah.  To  pndaea  a  dark  line  rooad  the 
poctkn  ealaeted  the  face  of  the  aegaUTS  shoaki  be  eonoed  with  a 
dear  piece  of  f^pwr  muJrmk,  a  line  drawn  of  the  reqaired  form  in 
irrene,  the  outaide  of  it  hsiiir  nadsicd  opaque  with  cokmr ;  this  is 
iicissary  to  obtain  a  shavp  mm,  aa  if  it  was  drawn  on  the  back  of 
the  riaas  it  wooU  be  more  or  lem  bhmd.  The  stopping  out,  which 
Ma  be  done  with  Indian  ink,  will  hare  to  be  continued  aawngft  the 
tillage  OB  the  apper  aide  of  the  negatiTe  so  that  a  judicious  portion 
s<  it  ia  Isfl,  thaa  the  fewer  part  of  the  negatire  is  vignetted  in  the 
■Mai  way.  Aa  this  kind  of  vigaettiag  depeoda  for  iu  beauty 
■Btirely  on  the  akill  of  the  opar^or,  it  b  impoaaibfe  to  do  more 
ttaa  iaAcato  the  method  of  proeedors,  aa  each  different  view  might 
■a  beat  with  mmm  fittle  rariety  of  treatment  in  either  stopping  oat 
iag,  a  swUbl*  aegatire  being  avaiUble.  Of  all  l^s  of 
>pe  Tigasttes  thcea  seem  to  ma  to  be  the  most  ehanaing. 

Edward  Dcsmoaa. 
♦ 


lata 


w^  of  illustrating  books  by 
•tto  form  of  aiaatiatiua;  that  is,  one  part  of  the 
a  sharp  Haa,  and  the  other  graduated.  This 
dMkaK  to  maaaga  Biealy,  priadpaDy  for  the 


IMBTAlTTAfrEOUS  WORK. 
XI. 

It  fraqaastly  hapasaa  that  whan  working  in  the  Tidnitr  of  a  farm- 
Tart  soase  aiea  pietarsa  a»j  he  got  of  cattle  lying  down  in  full 

;one, 


apMM  that  whan  working  in  the  Tidnitr  of  a  fa 

psetoiea  iMr  he  got  of  cattle  lying  dovrn  in 

nri^g  tha  oa£    Sboold  the  feoalTty  Be  a  quiet  i 


and  the  animal  of  a  restful  disposition,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficiently  near  with  the  camera  to  ensure  a  tolerably  fair 
size  ef  figure  on  the  plat«,  but  even  here  it  ia  better  to  arrange  the 
focus  beforehand,  and  judge  of  the  distance  when  approaching  them. 
When  taking,  say,  cows  en  a  dark  brown  colour,  it  mu;>t  be  borne  in 
mind  that  siwh  will  stand  a  considerable  amount  of  exposure,  and  one 
very  important  point  to  obaerre  in  the  taking  of  them  from  the  gunny 
fide.  In  my  opinion,  when  photographing  a  dark  brown  cow  with  a 
shutter  exposure,  a  lens  of  large  angular  aperture  is  needed,  and  I 
know  of  a  rery  devor  operator  who  usee,  with  marked  success,  a 
portrait  combination  for  such.  I  hare  also  got  good  results  working 
with  a  rapid  symmetrical  at  something  under  {.  Such  is  just  a  caso 
in  point  where  the  operator  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  colour  of  the 
object  being  photographed  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  results, 
and  such  Mould  only  be  attempted  under  the  moi-t  favourable  con- 
ditions of  light.  I  know  that  many  p<'ii]ile  hare  an  inward  feeling  of 
distrust  wht-n  meeting,  or  approaching  cattle  in  any  way,  and  would 
rather  dispen.<«  with  such  subjects  in  their  tmvels  with  the  camera. 
It  is  wonderful,  however,  what  a  little  intercourse  in  farm  circles  will 
do  in  the  way  of  dispelling  any  iuward  fi'ar  that  mny  an>e  when 
going  in  and  out  among  the  cattle.  As  a  rule,  when  a  herd  of  cows 
are  seen  to  be  lying  down  in  a  contented  manner,  chewing  the  cud, 
m>  fear  need  be^tertained  of  their  d>>ing  any  mischief.  1  have  seen 
my  little  boy  approach  some  of  such,  uid  coolly  clap  them  with  bis 
hands,  and  my  httle  daughter,  <>f  tliree  rears  M,  used  to  make  a  point 
regularly  of  feeding  some  Tcry  wild-kDoking  highland  stirks  with 
cabbage  learea  oat  of  her  own  little  babr  hands  across  the  fence, 
until,  after  a  time,  the  sti^  came  to  look  for  their  little  girl,  and 
always  came  to  her  when  she  called,  "  Coopie,  ooopie  ! "  Then  was  my 
opporttinity  to  get  cattle  subjecta.  Any  one  who  is  desirous  of  getting 
along  well  with  cattle  must,  at  the  oatset,  banish  all  thoughts  of 
danger,  and  have  no  fear  to  approach  and  go  in  and  out  among  them. 

An  enthusiastic  photographer  need  nerer  be  short  of  subjects  at 
a  farmyard,  eren  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

There  are,  howerer,  many  other  places — when  considering  inland 
woA— besides  a  farmyard,  and  which  offer  excellent  opporttmities 
for  some  pictures  to  be' gut  with  the  camera.  Near  ma<t  large  towns 
ia  to  be  foond  a  canal,  and  on  the  bank*  or  water  of  such  there  ia 
ahrars  to  he  foond  something  worthy  of  a  phite.  I  don't  know  if  all 
canals  ofbr  such  specially  fine  subjects  as  I  bare  met  in  with  on  the 
Forth  ud  Clyde,  rat  on  this,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  are  to  be 
foond  aosaa  dslkhtfal  pictorea  of  fishii^  boaU  sailing  merrily  along. 
Ia  the  spring  of  the  year  large  numben  of  east  coast  fishing  boats 
proceed  to  the  West  Highlands  to  the  herring  fishing,  and  as  they 
study  seonoay  and  dispenae  with  tracking,  tney  are  to  bo  mot  in 
with  in  Urge  namber*,  sailing  from  east  to  waat ;  and  a  rery  delight- 
ful picture  sudi  makes,  with  their  dark  brorm  sails  extended  as  they 
skim  aloay  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water.  Rut  whatorer  canal  it 
be,  than  are  always  plenty  of  subjects  fur  the  camera,  and  a  day 
SBsnt  on  the  banks  at  some  nice  picturesque  spot  makee  a  very 
pleasant  oating.  I  have  aeen  a  very  pretty  picture  knocked  out  of 
a  eonple  of  gray  honee  diasging  a  timhsr  log.  White  or  gray  horaea 
conM  oat  boat,  and  they  are  eodly  secured  by  fixing  on  a  snot  before- 
hand fbr  the  focus,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  exact  place  chosen 
let  off  the  shutter. 

One  of  the  bset  bathing  pictures  I  ever  met  in  with  was  got  on  the 
banks  of  a  canal,  for  in  summer  time  urchins  will  hare  a  duck,  and 
ai«  not  orer-particnlar  about  the  water  thejr  swim  in. 

There  ia  plenty  of  good  things  to  be  picked  up  on  tho  banks  of  a 
hosr  eaiial  by  tho  exercise  of  a  bttls  patient  waiting. 

But  sooM  may  say  they  don't  want  to  tramp  so  far  for  inland 
pictoreSL  IVn,  in  such  a  ease,  let  him  turn  to  and  see  what  he  can 
get  almost  at  his  own  door.  Many  a  day,  when  not  in  a  photographic 
mood,  have  I  been  struck  with  wli'itt  I  have  noticed  at  my  own  doors, 
as  it  were,  and  wished  I  had  my  camera  ready. 

What  town  is  there  in  the  suburbs  of  which  some  enterprising 
Puncb-and-Judy  man  does  not  turn  up  at  now  and  again?  Very 
likely  at  flrrt  such  may  be  of  an  evemng.  for  the  artist  knows  well 
the  best  time  to  visit,  so  as  to  catch  a  full  audience  of  youngsters; 
but  a  quiet  sliilliog.  judiciously  administered,  will  bring  the  proprietor 
round  next  Satuiday  at  three  o'chK^k,  if  fino ;  and  what  a  charming 
pictme  such  make*  !  Nor  need  the  youngsters  know  anything  about 
the  photographic  part  of  the  enterUinment,  for  the  httle  undertaking 
is  very  easily  peiformed  from  one  of  your  windows  without  in  any 
way  attracting  the  attention  of  the  delighted  audience,  Tvith  thiir 
gaping  mouths  and  merry  eyea.  A  little  previous  arrangement  with 
the  proprietor  wiU  enable  the  show  to  be  set  up  just  on  the  most 
desirable  spot  for  the  light  at  the  time  chosen  for  the  entertainment. 

'Then,  again,  in  many  poor  neighbourhoods  there  is  always  to  be 
found  a  candy  mao,  and  even  such  with  his  wheelbarrow  makes  a 
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KMBoaiMlMteli  MM*  no^  ^^^  urchin  biuy  at 

_r  oJfclflw.T^WM  oBct  •  fi>ei>U>t.  at  a  country  inn,  of 

r^MatTcf  tki*  kind.  Md  I  nxut  to  have  it  out  yet,  even 

aJTto^ ■To*^* ;  but  luch  a»  be.t taken  without 

■SLfur  iIm  you  get  ewrything  more  natural. 

ia  the  Lealily  that  aotne  Uttle  youngBtere  are 

55fc  •  AtoSi?»i^  I  [uIt;  h«l  my  turn  at  the  Utter,  airf  faded 
r«  r^TSm  .g2n ;  bat  at  k.t  I  wi-ded.  It  ia  one  of  the  moat 
rtTl  toow  of  in  photography,  and  requuee  a  Tery  fast 
iMid  riato  to  mmn  a  aharp  picture.  I  tned  several 
ti^  brfon  I  McnAd;  at  lait.  however,  by  choosing  a  spot  which 
■BktTM  a  dark  hadbgroond,  and  by  giving  the  skipping  rope  a  god 

'[  iW  loaaata  certain  lieight,  aixl  it  .thould  be  lakeo  fuU'l"- 
jwava.  Md  if  the  exact  moment  can  be  seized  when  the  Uttle 
M  oB  tk*  giound,  il  makrt  the  offect  more  real.  I  was  on(» 
taU'lkal  MT  piolwe  waa  dodged  up,  and  that  it  was  nut  a  rope  at  aU, 
h«t  a  wfcha  wand  which  the  little  girl  waa  using  and  posing  over  her 
lek,  bow««r,  waa  not  the  case,  and  so  I  brought  my  un- 
fmod  out,  and  let  him  see  how  it  was  done ;  only  this  time 
I  lal  a  B«mbw  ol  little  hama,  and  two  of  them  to  "  caw."  Such  a 
pictM*  earn  oaly  be  done  in  the  very  beet  light  and  with  the  shutter 
(oiM  H  oo  a  iMi  woifcing  about  /.  .  l  •  . 

•   -       •  picture  to  be  met  with  in  nearly  every 


Aaothar  raty  eommon  , •  -    u  . 

loMlity  bat  wiuch,  when  a  Uttle  pains  be  taken,  makes  a  nice  pboto- 
gink,  b  that  of  a  few  HtUe  urchins  playing  at "  moehey."  Over  and 
M«rH**°  '  '>*'"  *^'^  *"''  ^>'*^'"^  ^''^°>  at  this  game.  Unlike  the 
lUppiw  loPBt  a  full  expoaun  can  easily  be  given  on  such  a  picture. 
^fiSiaftar  all,  I  think  the  prettiest  subject  I  ever  saw  for  an  instan- 
laaaoM  aietaia  waa  a  group  of  three  little  children  sitting  on  a  door- 
stop, with  a  broken  bowl  and  clay  pipes,  delighting  themselves  to 
I^Jtr  hearts'  content  in  blowing  bubbk-s.  So  much  was  I  struck  with 
this  agfat  that  it  waa  not  long  before  I  got  some  little  models  rigged 
n  wiu  pipaa  and  soapy  wppiea.  At  firet,  however,  I  could  not  get 
tie  little  ooea  to  give  me  toe  lame  delightful  expresidon  on  their  faces 
which  came  so  naturally  to  tha  first  group  I  met.  They  knew  they 
Mm*  h$iag  photogfapiied,  and  hence  got  into  a  stiff  and  somewhat 
fatcad  poaa.  I,  iImmok,  just  let  them  abne  to  their  own  Hweet  will 
lor  akoat  tea  minutea ;  they  very  soon  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
^MaHHat,  and  I  mw  gradwUly  appearing  the  same  childish  delight 
ia  Ikeir  Uttia  faeea  aa  I  had  witnessed  in  the  first  group.  I  then 
qaiady  bagma  to  hum  to  myself  a  little  tune  and  set  my  camera  up 
tM  light.  Sitting  down  not  far  from  them,  with  the  ball  in  my 
baad,  tltey  did  not  know  they  were  just  about  being  taken,  and  so 
waiting  tdl  a  "  fine  one  "  waa  nicely  poised,  and  a  pair  of  wicked, 
lana,  dark  ayea  were  joat  beaming  with  excitement  at  the  glorious 
iwliian  I  aaiaMi  my  opportunity  and  exposed. 

Ia  takiag  aach  a  scene  as  thu,  the  little  ones  are  best  left  to  them- 
Hhaa;  the  BooMBt  acy  one 


photographed ;  but 
r  (frop  into  their  own 


,'  one  attempts  to  pose  them  in  some  particular 
ylaoa  or  way,  ao  aui«ly  will  they  lose  that  grace  and  naturalness, 
wUek,  to  my  mind,  makea  the  little  group  so  charming.  Of  course 
Ikay  Imva  aa  idea,  in  fact  know  they  are  ban 
aftar  a  mfawto  or  two  they  lo»e  the  stiffness  anc 
KnlanaMfal  waya. 

8wk  aia  among  a  few  of  the  many  little  opportunities  that  are 
oAnd  lo  an  aatknaiaatic  worker  even  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  door- 
all^    Tkan  aia  many  others,  "  which,  when  found,  make  a  note  on." 

not  faqr  laof  ago  I  met  a  friend  who  had  gone  almost  mad  to  get 
a  akton  of  saa  rulU.  He  had  seen  the  photograph  of  these  birds 
wlach  was  ao  kindly  di*tributed  to  the  members  of  the  Convention  at 
tha  Qla^fow  meeting,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  different  shapes 
aad  aayaariBWa  whidi  the  birds  aaeume  when  in  a  Hock,  that  nothing 
woald  do  bat  be  must  have  a  shy  at  them  himself.  When  I  first 
■rt  kim  ka  bad  been  inquiring  in  all  direct  ioat  as  to  where  was  the 
hart  plaes_  lo  gat  a  ebaooa  at  the  gulU,  until  at  la^t,  acting  on  the 
ad*iea  which  aoaaa  one  bad  given  him,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
i  lo  "  Aika  Craig,''  and  then  get  among  the  innumerable  flocks 
■aha  this  island  their  abode.  On  my  telling  him  he  "  ueedna 
p*t  Ma  far,"  he  stamed  quite  astonished.  His  ides  was  to  charter  a 
aamll  yacbt  and  gu  for  a  week's  sail,  and  so  visit  this  secluded  spot ; 
hat  oa  my  trllinff  him  to  go  on  board  the  OahmAa  some  fine  day,  and 
ftl«  away  fiusa  the  promenada  deck  there,  he  seemed  quite  crestfallen, 
for  ha  had,  by  aime  maaaa  or  other,  come  to  consider  the  photograph- 
iaK«'||ilUa  aa  one  of  tha  moat  difBcult  of  operations,  and  which  was 
aMvpomihla on  aoeia  sadudad  ialand,  under  circumstances  of  great 
•fcally.  Bat  what  photognpher  has  not  been  on  the  Columbaf 
Vmi  than  are  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  who  have  never  had  a  shot  at 
awMBa. 

Wnm  lima  to  lima  I  have  fallen  in  with  some  people  who  have  the 


mast  strange  ideas  regarding  instantaneous  photography.  I  remember 
OTW.  wheTstaying  a!  one  of  our  hydropathic  estebUshments,  meeting 
in^th  a  masher  and  his  sweetheart  who  were  big  on  photographing 
L  running  fountain,  which  looked  so  charming  in  the  grounds,  backed 
upTit  was  by  the  dark  green  foliage  whicli  surrounded  it,  and  so 
oneway  they  to'ld  me  they  had  beenlaving  a  try,  but  that  somehow 
Z  plates  were  bad,  for  they  could  get  hardly  a  picture  at  aU.  I 
a^eS  the  lady  what  exposure  she  had  given.  "  Oh,  I  made  my  New- 
man's shutter  go  pretty  fast,  don't  you  know  just,  to  catch  those 
delightful  sprays;  but  iWy  I  shall  try  it  a  httle  quicW  next  time 
she  said.  I  made  no  reply,  but  at  once  said  to  mvself  It  s  not  much 
this  pair  know  about  p^iotography;"  so  I  persuaded  the  young  gentle- 
man just  to  lend  me  his  camera  while  he  went  to  town  next  day.  bo 
the  morning  being  very  fine,  I  quietly  went  out  to  the  fountain  and 
at  once  saw  it  wa.s  not  a  subject  for  instantaneous  work  at  all 
Getting  a  few  friends  just  to  stand  still  while  I  took  off  the  cap,  I 
eave  forty  seconds'  exposure,  with  a  stop  of  about  /„  and  quietly 
bundled  up  and  walked  off  to  develop.  It  turned  out  a  beauty  ;  every 
jet  of  water  showing  up  just  properly.  So  after  dinner  time  I  showed 
the  negative  to  both  the  lady  and  her  friend,  and  they  said,  "By  jove  ! 
lust  see  how  the  spray  and  jets  come  out!  That  must  have  been 
taken  far  faster  than  we  did  it,  Arthur  !"  and  so  they  there  and  then 
determined  to  have  another  try.  When,  after  repeated  trials,  they 
gave  it  up,  I  told  them  they  ought  to  have  given  forty-five  seconds, 
with  X,  they  stood  amazed.  "But  how  can  you  get  the  water 
sharp  r'  they  said.  "  Never  mind  the  water,"  I  replied  ;  "  you  expose 
for  the  dark  green  shrubbery,  and  you  will  be  just  about  right  for  the 

fountain."  .  ,  ^         .        .  i     • 

Now  this  is  a  very  common  error  with  a  great  number  of  beginners. 
They  have  an  idea  that  a  small  waterfall  in  some  charming  secluded 
gJaa  must  be  taken  with  a  shutter  "  because  the  water  is  moving. 
Now,  this  is  a  fatal  mistake.  If  you  want  a  picture,  you  must  expose 
for  the  darkest  part  of  the  glen— never  mind  the  moving  or  flowing 
water,  it  will  take  care  of  itself ;  and  when  you  come  to  develop,  if 
proper  precautions  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  is  quite 
natural,  and  as  it  should  be. 


T.    N.   AaMSTBONG. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  JOTTINGS. 

Whkn  working  photo-litho  or  photo-zinco  on  a  commercial  scale  the 
wet  collodion  process  is  the  most  suitable,  both  on  the  ground  of 
economy  and  efficiency ;  and  when  the  wet  plate  bath  is  kept  in  con- 
stant use  and  at  its  proper  strength  the  process  is  simple  and  certain, 
and,  except  in  very  dull  weather,  is  quite  rapid  enough.  But  when 
the  process  is  only  occasionally  in  use,  and  at  rather  long  intervals, 
then  the  silver  bath  is  very  uncertain  in  working.  The  temperature 
of  the  dark  room  also  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  certain  results,  so, 
taken  altogether,  the  wet  collodion  process  is  too  erratic  for  those 
who  require  only  an  occasional  negative  for  a  photo-litho  transfer,  or 
a  print  on  zinc  for  etching.  It  is  this  class  of  worker  who  is  the  most 
benefited  by  the  recent  introduction  of  photo-mechanical  dry  plates, 
and  by  substituting  them  for  the  old  wet  process  are  enabled  to  do 
their  work  with  certainty  and  comfort,  more  especially  if  hydroquinone 
be  the  developer  used. 

Pyrogallol  can  be  used,  and  yields  good  results,  with  a  little  more 
trouble  entailed  by  the  necessity  of  using  a  clearing  bath  of  alum  and 
acid.  The  great  secret  of  making  good  negatives  on  these  plates  lies 
in  giving  full  exposure  in  the  camera,  using  a  full  dose  of  bromide 
in  the  developer,  and  by  taking  plenty  of  time  over  the  operation. 

Ammonia,  or  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  may  be  used  with 
the  pyrogallol,  the  best  preservative  being  the  meta-bisulpliite  of 
potash.  One  of  the  fallacies  with  regard  to  these  negatives  is  that 
extreme  density  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  is  wrong,  the  golden 
rule  being — get  clear  lines  ;  density — i.e.,  extreme  density — is  not  re- 
quired. A  finished  negative  to  be  good  must,  when  kid  upon  a  piece 
of  white  paper,  show  each  and  every  line  clear,  and  quite  free  from 
even  the  slightest  veil. 

Negatives  for  collotypes,  or  for  half  tone  photo-lithos,  are  of  a 
totally  distinct  class,  the  collotype  requiring  a  good  soft  negative, 
suitable  for  silver  printing ;  half  tone  photo-litho,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
negative  w^ell  exposed,  but  too  flat  for  silver  work,  as  unless  the  light 
can  get  through  the  negative  there  will  be  no  reticulation  of  the 
gelatine,  whether  from  paper  or  a  collotype  plate.  Negatives  for 
collotype  printing  must  be  what  is  usually  called  reversed,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  made  specially  for  the  process  should  be  made  with 
a  plane  mirror,  in  which  case  they  will  be  right  for  the  process. 
Stripping  and  flexible  films  also  give  negatives  suitable  for  collotype 
if  developed  without  stain,  as  stained  negatives  are  peculiarly  un- 
suitable for  collotype  exposures.     Negatives  taken  in  the  or<finary 
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STaibbk  for  eolotype,  either  by  atripping  or  by 


To  itri*  » lalaaae  oegmtiTe,  fint  elMa 
nnfnOj  JmrU  apan  •  bTdliaf  lUBd.  N< 
ffJlmllM  aaeMi  Depot  opoa  it  witkoat  r 


wvyaayjbe 
rvpffoaoctiOB* 

MUi  tbe  beck  tboroughlr,  then 
Nov  east  with  aa  muen  phun 
I  pot  opoa  it  witkoat  namng  off ;  do  not  ran  any 
of  it  off,  ■•  the  object  it  to  e«*t  e  thidc  film  of  collodion  whan  «et  so 
that  the  atripped  gelatine  film  may  be  eeaily  handled  and  be  with- 
oat  riak  of  alietehiag.  The  negmtire  ooeted  with  collodion  is  allowed 
to  leouUa  upon  the  lerdliog  ataad  until  the  film  of  oolludion  is 
perfectly  set,  wbaa  the  plate  is  iauaereed  in  a  diah  of  daaa  cold 
water,  where  it  aart  f««aiii  until  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  is  waahed 
oat,  thia  beiair  Jadirated  by  the  abaaaoe  of  any  apparent  gieesiniai  of 
the  Iki.  Now  immene  in  a  diah  eotiuining  a  mixture  of  water 
aighty  parte,  hydioduarie  ecid  ooe  part,  ruck  the  dish  gently  until 
the  edges  uad  eoraen  of  fim  show  aigna  ut  liettiag  the  glaat,  then 
I  the  plate  from  tha  <ah  aad  waah  well  under  the  Up,  waahiatf 
lek  aad  froat.  Than,  hwriac  plaoed  a  plate  pnTiooaly  deaaaa 
■ad  eoatid  with  n«la>ina  ooe  haauad  aad  fifty  jiaiiia,  ehrotae  alaai 
fife  graiaa,  water  twaaty  oaaeaa,  dknlTa  aad  aker.  Piatea  eoatMl 
wkh  tha  aho««  shoaM  M  prupaied  baiiaahand,  aa  they  improve  by 
hMpiaf .  The  aegatite,  leady  for  striapiiy,  is  now  held  film  down 
MM  tof  of  water,  when  the  film  will  Imt*  the  glasa  aad  fioat  upoa 
the  •uiface.  Now  carefully  adjust  in  poMtioa  npoa  tha  gelatised 
glaae  aad  fifl  oat  of  the  wal<rr,  and  with  a  aofi,  aAorf  sqaeegee  drire 
all  water  fraahatwaM  11m  aad  glaa^  Now  soak  in  claafl  methylated 
■prita  of  wtae  far  fva  ■iaataa,  thaa  plaee  oo  a  rack  to  dry.  Tltis 
'  of  tlripiiag  is  paifaetly  «le  aad  eattaia,  if  there  ia' a  thick 
flfaa  of  aellodioa  whieh  haa  beea  allowed  to  properly  set 
balai*  waabing.  NendTea  that  it  b  aot  deeirabb  to  strip  must  be 
laprodaeed,  aad  the  eset  way  to  do  this  will  be  to  fint  maJte  a  tnuie> 
parsocy  ia  carboa,  aad  froaa  thia  aMhe  the  rsTeiawl  aegatire  either 
the  aame  dm,  or  laigaror  iMallarae  may  be  ilaiied,  If  the  aagative 
arWiaal,  tha  beat  way  to  awke  a  le  reread 


ietobathe 

ik  of  Haaapaieanr— ia  to  plaee  it 
ialt-a  aviiar  «f  dark  aWe'Ilm  mf,  Ifcaa  daat  the  film  aad  plaee  a 
dry  plata  la  eoalact  with  the  tmaipaiaan,  the  aUda  ia  mnr  dkmi 
aad  raaaeipad  to  the  atadioi.  Now  phea  la  boat  of  the  eamata  a 
laiga  ihaat  of  white  paper  ia  eaak  a  poaitina  that  it  tedeets  quite 
oeealy  iato  the  camera.  Adjaat  ike  eaaMra  aa  far  away  from  the 
ikeet  as  pcaMble,  sn  that  the  whole  of  fbeaariaf  aoaaa  ia  ilanaalMl. 
Now  adjaat  the  laae  so  that  the  iliiHar  ia  fajkudg  eaf  ff  foeuM. 
Tkaa  insert  the  dark  elide  aoaldakif  Ike  traaepareaey  aad  aaadtirc 
dry  plate,  draw  aa  Ike  ikattw,  MMif  tke  baa,  and  make  tke  ax- 
poaare,  which  will  ra^ge  froai  fire  eseoads  to  ooe  minute.  The  after 
oaereiioos  are  those  aaaal  to  the  daralnpwent  of  a  negative.  Thia 
fbaaf  eipMiaKm  tke  camera  wUI  be  feoad  to  yield  far  tke  beat 

tWa  aie  two  adraategaa  ia  aM«y  earbca  Haaspanaoea  lor  Ika  i»- 
pradaetioa  of  aagatiree:  oaa  haai(  tkair  achaowbdgad  aapamority 
over  aay  otker  tfaaepaieaey  Inr  ika  paipoas :  tke  oikar,  tkejr  arr  the 
sly  knd  that  will  allow  rei— d  a<pfliaa  to  be  iMda  by  eootact. 


ike  aegaliea  for  aoHotypa  b  ni|obad  aitkar  larnr  or  amaller 
tke  atfeaal,  tke  traaa^anaaj  b  pbcad  ia  the  ealaifiw  eaamta. 


iiy  Km 
If  tke 

llm  iawarda,  aad  the  asgattre  amde  ikifioM  the  deairad  iaa. 

W.  T.  WtLKi)rao.<«. 

JTke  aazt  "  Jottiage  *  will  bs  tke  raiioaa  mathoda  of  makii«  photo- 
«  traasfare  ia  line  aad  half  toae,  aad  tke  preparation  of  eallotypo 


OOLLODIO-nOMIMI  BMVUiORa 

la  hfiaiiac  lUe  aabtsat  lo  year  aibattea,  I  am  raaiiadad  of  the  bat  timt 
it  ie  aan^rtaa  yaaia  aiaee  I  hod  the  ^1  laa  ai  i  of  eipai  [laaiH^  with 

aabf  Ikaaa  pat  ea  tke  market  at  Ikal  tkaa^  made  attar  the  fanaab  ol 
Ml  Iimji  JL  IfartMi.  We  thaa  kad  la  pnpaie  oar  owa  dry  pbtm  and 
0ve  a  eaMiamaaly  baav  enaaaa  ikaa  b  aow  aeeeaeaiy.  bat  we 
fte aalbfcalbaaf  III iiTil  itfiam^^ir  ebM.  wbp.  aad deaee a^ 


igHaaolbletolialiii  rttdemak^ 
I  hafa  had  dUeohy  ia  obtahth^  0ood  slkba 
araial  piatee,  owiag  lo  a  loes  of 
.  wkieh  doae  net  fally  ahow  Uaalf 
'be  amlaito 


B  attm  the  piale  b  flae^  it  eeearrad  to  me  U  might  I 
hia  a  bw  brawJa  far  mSjio^  aad  arf^  eoljedio-b»QaiUa 


Ikeaaeofthe 
baaaliKd  arisp'aUdss,  taU  of  dear,  bri^t 


a  alow 


eoUodio-braaaida  aBataba  b 


mferaUe ;  one  to  be  had  ready  piepared,  that  gives  fine  results,  ia  made 
by  Hr.  William  Brooks,  of  Kei|<aie,  London,  and  it  Is  what  I  have  been 
lately  experimenting  with.  Ttie  (ormula  (or  making  tlie  emulsion  was 
given  by  Mr.  Brooks  to  Mr.  Frederick  Dunsterrille,  of  Bsysparam, 
Msdras,  and  what  followa  will  be  a  dascripttoo  taken  ixom  Mr.  Brooks's 
and  Mr.  Dunstenrilla's  direetiona. 
Piepare  three  separate  aolnticos,  in  ordinary  daylight,  as  follows  :— 

PULni  CoLLOOtO!!. 

Aleohol,  methylated 4\  drachms. 

Ether   »4        .. 

Onn  cotton,  high  temperature IS    graina. 

BaoMxna  SoLunoa. 

Aleohol,  methylated     1}  drachma. 

Amianninm  broaiide    13    grains. 

Diatilled  waiv SO    minims. 

SlLTXB  SoLonoM. 

SQrar  nitrate 80    grains. 

DiMilled  water  IS    minims. 

Hm  moat  important  batara  of  thaae  aotntbna  b  the  employment  of  a 
aaibbb  kind  ol  pyicayliBe  or  eottoa  (in  ihb  eoontry  Hanea's  ia  eon- 
aidared  the  best),  Ihea  the  proesaa  b  eomparmtirely  easy  and  eertain. 
Make  a  aloek  of  plain  eoltadion  aad  let  it  rast  lor  sotna  time,  so  that  all 
ineolnbb  particles  aad  other  imporilbe  mi^  sink  to  the  bottom.  Tall, 
narrow  botllee  are  best  lo  store  it  In.  The  proportion  lor  a  stock  solution 
m«y  be:— 

Abuhol    SS  oonoaa. 

Ether  18       „ 

Oaa  eoMoa,  high  taaipantore 1  ounce. 

Befaniag  to  the  three  aolntiona  above  atentioned,  the  biomide  should 
be  BMde  by  a«^  dieaolriiM  t**^  bomids  of  ammonium  in  the  given 
qaaatitv  of  watar,  healed  to  near  the  boUiog  point ;  then  when  cooled 
lo  70*  Fahr.  the  aleehol  b  added.  The  water  ol  theailver  solution  abould 
aleo  be  warmed  lo  diamlve  the  tilvar  eaaily  aad  rapidly. 

To  make  the  aaiabbn.  poar  o(m  ooaea  of  the  prepared  plain  coUoiion 
iaio  a  elaaa  fmii  uaaia  aoltb  with  glaaa  atopper,  then  add  the  bromide 
aoialiea  aa  laeibaMhi  givaa,  ahakiiw  wall  tor  aonie  minutes.  The  bottle 
ecalaiaiag  the  htoMHd  eoModioo  should  then  be  taken  to  the  dark  room, 
aad  the  lUver  aoialiea  added  littb  by  littb,  shaking  weU  between  each 
additica.  It  b  weU  lo  liMe  oat  both  the  brooude  aad  silver  bottles  with 
aHMbatlheeeUedieatoeasaie  the  whob  of  the  aalte  being  taken  up. 
TbeaaaMoa  ihrmlil  Ihaa  be  kapt  ia  the  dart  room  toraboat  twenty-foar 
boon,  akaldag  weU  at  tta«aMl  mtervab,  aad  when  ready  'or  waahing  it 
aheald  be  poaaad  iato  a  gbai  dbh,  whieh  ahooU  be  large  enough  to  coo- 
lain  the  foaatlQr  of  amiUaa  in  a  maaa  aot  thidur  than  one-eigfath  of 
an  iaeh.  Aa  the  eotveala  evaporate  a  aUa  lerma  on  the  aotfaea,  wfaioh 
ahoald  be  bohaa  ap  oaoMiaaally  with  a  allvar  spoon  or  ivory  paiMrknife. 
Whaa  the  eeboab  an  eoaalelely  evaporated  the  pellicle  should  be  washed 
ia  dbtilbdaabr  br  telf  aa  hoar  or  ao,  aatU  aU  the  aotubb  adte  have 

The  paObb  aiieaM  Ihea  be  aaueesed  in  piaeai  of  eban  calico  nnta  m 
moeh  aa  poaaibb  of  the  walar  u  ramoved,  and  It  ean  then  be  dried  by 
BMidaaate  heat  ovar  a  water  bath.  The  whob  of  the  waahing  proeeea 
ahoald  be  doae  ka  a  dark  room,  or  at  night-time  by  the  light  of  a  oandb 
piaaad  at  eene  dialaaae. 

Wlma  %aite  dry  tbepeOieb  a^y  be  rediaeolved  ia  three-qnaitera  of  aa 
ooaea  of  ahaolato  aboaol  (MM)  aad  thiee-qoarten  of  an  oonee  of  aol- 
pbaib  elhar,  para  (OTSOI,  poarlag  the  ether  on  first :  and  when  all  the 
pelliab  b  ilbaiiliiil.  the  boMb  ^  loor-oonee  one)  abould  be  well  ahakea 
an,  aad  ia  abeat  twaatomiaBiaa  to  half  aa  boor  will  be  ready  to  ooat 
plalea,  after  bafa^fillM.  It  will  be  a  milky  eoloored  eolation,  ceeembling 

The  fiber  for  Ike  — -trf^^  d^  be  merely  a  email  funnel  with  a  little 
taft  of  aollaa  hHBMad  ia  it,  thioogh  which  a  littb  alcohol  ahould  first  be 
raa.  or,  what  b  batter,  Ihefiiat  portioo  of  emalsion  mnning  through  may 
be  letoraed  lo  the  filter.  A  (riead  of  mine,  Mr.  A.  8.  klarn^,  advima 
the  oae  of  paoar  filters  instead  of  eottoo,  tor  he  found  particlee  of  tha 
eoltea  wooid  find  their  w^  iato  the  emalsion  and  cause  specks  oo  the 
plate. 

Before  eoeling  a  bigs  aamber  of  piatea  it  b  advisabb  to  teat  the  emul- 
iioo  ia  the  dark  room,  to  aae  that  it  is  tree  from  fog,  by  eoating  a  pbto ; 
aa  soon  aa  the  film  b  eel  waah  it  in  dean  water  by  Booking  until  all  the 
ether  aad  aleohol  are  ramoved,  whieh  will  be  obeerved  aa  aoon  aa  the 
Hieaej  liaee  diaappear.  Than  poor  ovar  the  plata  a  littb  developer  of  full 
sliai^lh,  and  after  biting  it  rsmain  oo  the  pUte  for  a  few  minnlee  wash 
well  and  fix  with  a  solution  of  OTanide  of  polasainm.  It  should  be  abao- 
lately Irse  fkoa  log  aad  stains.  Stains  maybe  due  lo  the  pbtes  not  being 
eheeueally  f'Ta~i^ ;  but  if  fog  is  preeeot  a  drop  or  two  of  an  alooholio 
solaliaa  of  bdiae  added  to  the  emubioo  will  eflact  a  speedy  cure.  The 
sMaUoa  maat  Ihaa  be  well  ahakan  op  again  and  allowed  to  rest  halt  an 
boar  b^ore  refilteriag  f"^  ^»*tat^ffg  plates. 

Having  Uios  prepared  Iheamulaiaa,  or  panhaaed  it  already  made,  the 
next  step  is  to  ooat  the  piatea.  Tbeee  must,  however,  be  fint  cleaned 
aad  prepared  with  a  sabetiotam,  or  edged  with  a  rubber  soluUon  or  aomo 
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Mr.  Btooki aMM*  thai Um pUto  ba eUanaii  with  apieoo  of  clean 
■oMmmJ  wilh  nnllqrialtd  aleoiiol,  and  poUahad  with  a  clean  chai 
laalhar,  kapl  te  Iha  poipoaa  only.    No  aabatiatam  i«  raoommoDded. 
a^a,  alk*  alaMriM  IM  piala,  holding  it  on  a  pnanmatic  bolder,  ed{ 
«ilk a mMmmMM (Ihia  it  to  rnvant  tlia  film  from  sUpping  da 


>  <■  lo  Um  gtaM.    Ur.  Dtuuterville 

.1..  Bteia  aaid  aotatioo  (add  one  part, 

nil,  iMB  wmm  ■»«  li  pl«^  o(  akaa  watar,  doling  them 

fLiSk     tiMV  AoaU  th«  ba  poliabad  do  both  Bides  with  a 

Iripoii  powder  mixed  with  methylated  alcohol  and 

jia  being  takao  to  wipe  off  toe  edgee  that  were 
wUli  a  eleaa  oioUi.  TtaaT  ahould  then  be  either 
„  —  ,_  -J— J  aae  eighth  ot  an  ineh  wide  with  a  mbberaola- 
r  1km  mu  b*  diwad  te  a  hot  aolntioa  of  gelatine  (twenty  graina 
i^MHaalwA).  and  dried  with  a  elean  cloth. 
~     '  thai  the  plate  be  fileanttd  with  a  piece  of  clean  rag, 

*     -..-t^j._-.d  .  .1 —  chamois 

I.    He 

(Ihia  ie  to  peavent  the  Um  from  slipping  daring 
I).    Tba  ■otntian  ia  beat  applied  with  a  camel's  hair 

.»  «». -*«  to  a  etomp,  wilh  a  pieoe  o(  wire  or  a  slip  of  glass 

the  M»  prolMling  below  about  ooMighth  of  an  inch,  to  act  as 

•  •-" — -'  ■•-' " — ■  -*  -' — ■■ —  purchasing  some  new  glass. 

washed  it  and  cleaned  by 
sw  Tioe,  pouring  on  a  little 

., rfl  paper  called  Papier  Jo$eph.    Ithengive 

I  «f  Ika  aMkBaa  rawer  eolation  and  coated  the  plate  with 

)  dawlnpnani  Iha  film  looeened  from  the  glass  and  became 
dMd,  wUoh  I  eonld  not  eate.  The  balance  of  the  plates 
I  wilh  Iha  nibber  tolotiaa  a  seoond  time,  and  these 
lod  the  derelopment  and  fixing  without  coming 
I  alightlr  at  the  eomera  where  the  edging  bad  not 
Sol  tar,  UMB,  aa  Mr.  Brooks's  directions  relate  to 
of'the  plala,  they  are  insufficient,  for  it  is  evident  the 
I  film  will  not  aaheie  nnleee  the  edging  solution  is  applied  before 
r  eoating.  It  waa  formerly  my  practice  to  first  flow  a  substratum 
•■  over  Iha  pfarta.  than  dry,  and  afterwards  How  the  collodion ;  then 
I  «a«ld  adben  parfaally.  This,  I  am  informed,  is  now  the  general 
)  In  Iha  prepatatiaa  of  wet  plates. 
Mr.  Mnray  iatannad  ma  that  he  prepared  a  solution  of  albumen  by 
aaatinc  ap  the  white  o(  an  egg  with  an  egg  beater,  then  allowing  it  to 
•ettle  lor  twenty  minntea,  and  reheating  a  second  time.  It  is  then 
flllarwd  throogb  a  paper  filter,  a  drop  or  two  ot  ammonia  added,  and  is 
nady  far  oaa.  A  glaaa  plate  that  haa  been  well  soaked  is  washed  off 
■ndv  iha  tap  alightlr  and  drained.  The  albumen  solution  is  poured  on 
al  «M  aad  aad  giaaaally  flowed  towards  the  other,  driving  vrbat  water 
that  ia  ea  Um  pMa  before  it.  The  surplus  is  drained  off  into  the  bottle. 
Um  jinte  ia  aal  op  in  a  rack  to  diy.  After  this  it  is  coated  with  the 
ewMOB,  and  whan  again  dry  is  cd^  with  the  rubber  solution.  Thus 
thaw  la  no  ehanea  tot  the  film  to  sli^.  Several  plates  may  be  quickly 
jtt— i^te^.yd  kapt  ready  lor  use  in  a  grooved  box,  free  from  dust. 
»■!■•"■■  "  *•  4teB«d  to  pr^iare  plates,  they  have  only  to  be  coated 
w«fc  tta  saalaion  and  edged  with  the  rubber  solution,  which  takes  very 
little  time ;  a  doaen  can  eaaily  be  eoated  in  twenty  nunutes. 

Dt.J.i.  Higgina  neommenda  the  use  ot  gum  tolu  as  an  edging  solution 
in  |lMa  of  loblNr ;  it  ean  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store. 

P.  C.  Buca. 
{To  bejcontinued.) 


Zm  0AIALTSI8  OP  POTASSIUM  CHLORATE  AND 
MAN0AME8E  DIOXIDE. 

^.kZ:~'irii^?'^„'^  *^^  "•*"  potassium  chlorate,  cither  alone  or 
wMBUMa  by  Ibe addiUon o(  manganeeo  dioxide,  so  well  known  ia  the 
J*»|poettton  Uiat  to  attempt  a  more  expUcit  explanation  than  is  af- 

^^    ■   to^iiH!'^        •ddiUon  of  manganese  jioxide,  when  we 


??'Ti?f 'Jf-V*  ****«^  hypothetiwJ  leatona  Uiat  are  assigned  to  its  use^ 
_Z/f!  Sf^*^**  "  •■•  ■*■'•  ky  "^"^  absurd  bodies  as  sand,  *c.. 


ii"_     ^  •'W*".**  noW  ^^  stations  in  the  chemical 
^JSLZ.  2^  "t°*»»*«^.  ">«»  tteir  general  mode  of  rea- 

^-:-.  -Z*  .*"f?  ?  .'*  f  »»<JiJ«Mtri<»l  or  an  extremely  ortbodoxal  type. 

?g^*'.y!^.''^fr'My  a<  »oeh  a  reaction  would  be  extremely  prccarioSs, 

SJ^JT??JrgP^.-.  "^  •'«' .««  *^  poouharity  of  the  decomposi- 
«lLr!teS!S!£'  "fe  l'?"?^  0/  •  «""««.  which,  in  its  turn, 
mX  SSZrL^!£^Jf^K?™fl°?  "'  eeoondaiy  reactions,  o^ 
"Tjy.^yg*  »  *wl«mfaatoa  Um  wonld-be  products. 

aaSrSSh  w!S±f  .''^"*'«*^  ^^  "  «" 

.   "l"!**—  •'J*''". ••  ^  eemal  anUiors,  would,  to 

fr_^"""  *  •■•■••i  ■»••  Um  aaae  portion,  after  wn. 


attended  by  surface 

■    .  to  any  practitioner, 

portion,  after  separation  by  Uxivia- 


."      rr.~2  TT~  "l"™^  j>«ruon,  aiicr  soparaU( 
JITfil^i^SSi?!^^  Umee,  ta  a.  aoUve  aa  in  the  first 
T*l!!!L??^  •!"**'*  "^  o*  «>riM»  eoUons  in  Bene. 


tM  cue  ol  finely  divided  pUtinnm,  which  speedily 

i*a«iorSlZfc^^^'  U>e  pnlynAetanco  that  promotes 
igJ:  agS,£rif?^"°  «"««}«■  y»t.  »mong  th'ose  sub. 
■  •"•■•'"^■••i  •"»•«•  wnerred  to  b«r  » linulat  ratto  to  one 


anotlier ;  such,  for  instance,  as  cnpric  and  plumbic  oxide  an  unstable 
sesquioxide  of  copper  appears  to  exist.  Oxide  of  copper  has,  therefore,  a 
feeble  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  though  that  affinity  is  not  sufficiently 
adequate  to  retain  the  oxygen  when  separated  from  the  potassium  chlo- 
rate, it  may  undoubtedly  aid  in  effecting  its  liberation.  Sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  also  susceptible  in  the  ferric  acid  of  a  liigher,  but  unstable  stage 
of  oxidation,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  oxide  of  lead ;  hence  their  com- 
pounds facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate. 

There  is  at  present  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  oxide,  either 
ot  zinc  or  of  magnesia,  and  in  accordance  with  the  same,  no  perceptible 
effect  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  these  compounds  in  place  of 
manganese  dioxide.  This  also  would  remove  doubt  why  powdered  glass 
and  sand  are  as  equally  inert.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that,  during  the 
decomposition  of  potassium  clilorate,  minute  traces  of  manganates  may 
be  produced,  since  the  oxygen  thus  obtained  is  always  contaminated  with 
small  quantities  of  free  chlorine. 

A  somewhat  striking  experiment  in  favour  of  this  may  be  performed  aa 
follows : — An  intimate  mixture  of  the  two  compounds  is  obtained  and 
introduced  into  a  wrought-iron  tube  closed  at  one  end,  the  further  ex- 
tremity being  provided  with  a  stop-cock  or  tap.  The  tube  is  now  raised 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  heat  just  below  redness.  Owing  to  the  in- 
creased pressm-e  exerted  by  the  confined  gas,  the  decomposition  is  much 
retarded.  On  a  sudden  liberation  of  the  gas  being  allowed  it  naturally 
escapes  with  great  violence,  and  invariably  carries  with  it  a  large  supply 
of  chlorine  gas.  The  contents  of  the  tube  also  produce,  on  examination, 
proofs  of  distinct  traces  of  free  alkali. 

—Clumical  Neics.  H.  N.  Wabeen,  Research  jinalytt. 


KEIGHLEY  PHOTOGEAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
The  _  authorities  of  the  Keighley  Mechanics'  Institute,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Exhibition  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last  is  held,  are 
sincerely  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  has  rewarded  their 
enterprise.  Taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  held  in  the  town  the  result  is  most  creditable. 
The  claim  made  in  the  local  advertisements  that  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  north  of  England  is,  of 
course,  an  extravagant  one,  but  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  the  liberahty  of  their  offers  of  prizes,  have  resulted 
in  bringing  together  a  collection  of  about  400  exhibits,  in  which  are 
included  a  large  proportion  of  works  of  well-reoognised  merit,  while  the 
amount  of  rubbish  is  not  great.     The  average  is  a  very  fair  one. 

The  shortcomings  in  matters  of  detail  in  the  arrangements  are  not 
few,  and  for  some  cases  nothing  short  of  extreme  carelessness  can 
account ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  there  are  many  points  open  to  adverse 
criticism  for  wiiich  much  may  be  urged  in  extenuation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  exhibitions,  and  that 
the  experience  here  gained  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  an  appeal  is  made  in  the  catalogue  to  the 
amateur  photographers  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  to  form  a 
Society,  the  Council  of  the  Institute  promising  to  assist  in  any  move- 
ment with  this  object.  It  would  be  a  matter  to  be  regretted  if  this 
opportunity  were  not  taken,  as  the  amount  of  work  sent  in  from  the 
locaUty  is  far  leas  than  should  be  the  case,  and  that,  with  a  few  notice- 
able exceptions,  is  not  up  to  average  merit.  A  local  Society  would  no 
doubt  assist  in  mending  matters  in  this  direction,  but  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  spurit  of  the  times  is  against  drawing  a  distinctive  line 
between  the  amateur  and  the  professional,  and  in  favour  of  judging  each 
man's  work  according  to  its  own  merits  and  without  reference  to  his 
personal  position,  is  it  advisable  to  make  it  an  amateur  Society  ?  In 
this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  several  exhibitors  in  the 
amateur  classes  quote  a  price  for  their  pictures  in  the  catalogue. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  open  every  evening  this  week,  and  a  further 
extension  of  time  is  under  consideration.  As  there  is  ample  accommoda- 
tion, one  source  of  discontent— that  of  unfavourable  hanging— is  reduced 
to  a  mmimum.  The  pictures,  <fec.,  are  grouped  in  their  several  classes,  with 
a  lew  perplexmg  exceptions,  and  a  praiseworthy  attempt  has  been  made 
to  assist  comparison ;  this  attempt  has  been  somewhat  interfered  with 
by  the  eccentricities  of  the  catalogue,  but  most  of  the  failures  in  this 
direction  are  obviously  due  to  want  of  experience,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
remedied  on  subsequent  occasions. 

«r.w''"'.?.i"^  nineteen  classes,  of  which  five  are  open  to  professionals 
S' JMaiSTSf  ■  ""■  ^-  ^"*^«^'  °^  ^°"^°'^'  ^"^^^^-  «'^^- 

thf  iXr"mf/?''''-.T/';-*'f"*'"''"-  I'rofessional.-H.  P.  Robinson  takes 
s  awldpfl^ni.  r"^  ^  f  o6»«.;r  iJoaf;  Early  Morning;  the  bronze  medal 
wato     ?n  tbf»'  »^  Tf'  '  ^"  ""^  ^•f<''"'^«-a  charming  study  of  wood  and 

7«eh;  found  PM^^T,4'  ",°5^"=^  ^'*  "  *^"*^  *=  ^^8*^<i«  to°«  t"" 
^tVln^,L  ^{y^h  Sutcliffe  obtains  a  certificate  for  one  of  a  series 
a  tribut^d  1  '.,  ^Kl^"^  are  worthy  of  his  name;  one  of  these  is 
s'omewh^at  nneq^Il  S.'"^  "^  ""■  ^'^*^'  "^°  ^^°^^  ^^  -^-^'^  °^ 

the'^tota;ard-'7M  S^^^rff''??^-^'  ^-  Winter's  Per^^i.x.d  obtains 
iL.«  t!wif  u^  ''^;  S"'«=l'%  takes  second  place  with  Thl  Daughter-in. 
Law,  which,  although  a  mentorioua  work,  is  not  altogether  so  pleasing 
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W  MM  ti  ttw  ffitamaatmt  ot  thk  aiVtfL  A  eertifieate  ii  ghen  to  Ilr. 
•ad  Ifas.  Andtoni  lor  Tht  Charmed  Ring,  which  i»  not  »  partieaUriy 
■IwriiH;  wotk.  Tb*  cffaet  ia  fsoUed  by  a  ttiffncmii  in  the  sttitadM  of  the 
flforM,  Mid  thtoooipciitfcmoi  th>pie<w  b  not  bnood  etitieiain. 

CIm*  m.  WMir|»ii*i.  riuiiwIUMl  —The  iOtw  medal  CUU  to  T. 
O.  Wkaile  for  JTarM  ITmm*,  jrw—fc.  a  piotiiie  gkmiag  with  son- 
■hiaa.  The  knaaa  aedal  ia  awaided  to  M.  Aaijr  tor  A  Bit  of  Old  Stw- 
tasOt,  a  meat  pleaeii^  T<atn«v  rtnag  jrel  ddieale  and  fnU  o(  detaO, 
teaiadiai  one  aiioiigly  d  the  lame,  or  a  nearly  dmilar  ealqeel,  bgr 
Ljdd^Sawrer  ia  the  laet  FkU  XaU  Eihiliiticm.  Tlu  Crupt.  WimfbU 
r,  hj  T.  Beottoo,  Car  which  a  e«tifleate  i*  awarded,  ia  a  dificolt 


mUmI  waU  Haated. 
OmbIV, 


ftrtimUt.    lYnliwIrwI.- 


fm  plaea  ia  a  anaU  eJaae  o(  Ihraa 


iUmt%,  Bynie  it  Ca  take  the 
T.  a.  Whaite  takiac  the 


T.    Vmmitm  SlUk*.    PntariooaL— The  Woodtaty  Oonpany 
I.  aad  obtaia  a  dteer  medaL    Meana.  Biliv  BratM^ 


aia/vfl* 

eoDealiaa  of  lorto-eigbl  eiidaa  arc  Mod  kat  aoaewhat  nneqaal.    Maean. 

Ttj  A  Col  oktaa  a  wrtHiala  la  tUa  akaa  then  ata  alao  only  three 

cLa  Vt    r  MJiiiMt  aad  SMtetrnt.    Aaalear.— Thie  ii  the  laigaat 
ataaa  ia  ika  BiUkWoai, 
whaii  — hw  c«  •         - 
A  AMcf 
aMTlha 

who  an  aaqaaialad  with  Mr.  J.  Oala'a  work*— ia  laet,  U  might  be  aaaily 
mirtaken  be  Mr.  Oala'a  ««a-ka»wa  ytalaia,  Mr.  Aaatia'e  other  axhifaiu. 
howewr,  ihaw  that  hie  laniai  le  ada  ■—  awddental  one.  O.DaTi«>o 
b  weOnyaMaied  ia  ihfe  elMa,  hi  wkM  be  takM  a  wdMeeened  bfODM 
■add  tm  n«  fl»U»$  run.  W.  a.  iMwb'e  miaa  d  laMka^ea,  foe 
whi*  ha  laaahaa  a  nlHwli.  ahow  aMitel  menlpalaHna  i  ikiiy  ara, 


dbWoai,  —— !-«•*-■  ai  aaarly  aa  poaiikb  oaaliaU  the 

r  I  iilimii     Tka  im  priaa  taOa  to  J.  K.  AMiia  lor 

Thii  fielan  nanaatte  a  ooaniiT  laaa  wttb  a  biook 

.J.Q 


«»—■»'-■-  to  ihoae 


boweftc.  ■anad  by  bavtag  blaak  wWla  ikiaa.  The  aaae  appliea,  bat 
ia  abae  iiyii,  to  a  ewiee  ftr  W.  DBaraorth.  B.  FenTth'a  Jteauit  Corarr, 
i»  whM  a  lartUmi  b  awafdedTto  MMwhat  waak:  a  batter  ptto* 
■idM  aoiAly  be  BMda.    The  Ber.  a  B.  Han  waU  iieimi  the  eertl- 


tmOlj  U  BMda.    The  Ber.  a  B.  Haia  waU 
helM  altoJMd.     A.  UUbltf,  a  1 
far  kb  aikMto,  ta  wWriiSn  b  tfUMM*  of  < 
The  wd  aaiaar  aiiKii  h 


aMal  taMaUa  lial  {  4  CMkv  "Na^  te 
OovMr'a  aMieB  an  good  aaMqilM  «f  !■ 
W.  MMiliill  aad  A.  BammTioih  hm 


ahbeaib  i»  b  aot  ol 

aaMTO.    r 
tor  Am  MaHm, 

dl   tfifiMMftf  AvMMvwi  n  #•  M»  AmMBi  m  wmoH  mm  ibIm 
A.  T^ily^  idAtti  OT  sanb^Mr  ■ood.  that  b  to  atjr  iIm 

OMhtH^  Wtttn  UUm ; 

Imii  iiirtrtlMia.  buaaiM.  iMk  Ika jpod  «MUtlee  ol  the  origiaab. 

mi.    JfdUbMim.    kMiliBf  -fca  Haaa  hat*  JMlly  with- 

b  ae  riek  ia  old  Mijt.  aad    ' 

atool. 
,ba«Mdaiaaa.    rtoka*allMi 


I  XIII. 
am  twaira  eihiMtam'aa^c 
tUgfUe  ««fka  whbh  wa  ihoald  tmf 


to  bava  atea  hata. 


u. 


AWABD  or 

Claw  L    liialinyr  er  Jmreyr.    BBm  ■rial,  B.  P. 

M.B.Ona«to:  oartiAeala. P.  BatoBBa.— Oav U. 

BOvar  aMdat.  W.  W.  Wlabr;  broaie  aiadal,  P.  BabHBa; 

Mr.  Md  Mfa.  Aaeketa.    Cbi  lU.    INrwi  Mnimttmmtt. 

Bihar  Mdal.  T.  O.  WMto:  hnue  bmM,  M.  Aaty  s  eartU«t%  Thoa. 


Amallare.    Bihw  aadal.  lime  A  Cow :  I 

iT.    C labia  (Ttili      Bihar ■adal.  Wood- 

,Pky*Oo. 

Tt  ^aaliiiaii  aad  itrnttaf*.  BOvar  aadal,  J.  B. 
O.  Satiaea :  Mtllbalee  W.  O.  Btawia,  a  Per- 
mrth.BaT.aB.HaM.-CteanL  P^vr.  Bihw  toedal,  TagUafarro ; 
bMiua  bmM.  J.  B.  AMiki;  iwlllMli  A  Kai(blay.-Claaa  MO. 
Artkllittmrml  m  lauritn.  Awarda  withheld.— Claaa  IX.  KnlitrftmnU. 
BO^trjaeM.  A  Pitglil^r;  jb—wjafcl.  W.  Jatea  ;  eerliteta,  A  B. 

SO***"'*.  A  Pilgkliy.  Cltoin.  LtmmaUdtt.  Bihar  Mdal.  &o! 
WBUana ;  btoMa  aadld,  i.  W.  Wala;  MrtMli,  A  B.  Dfaaaar.— 
CUm  Xn.  JW»c»aa<wi.  Jkuaai  mdd  nd  Mr.  Baead'ajpriae,  11.  U., 
PbfcbaOraMwaodt  ilMli.ThBOTaBwtl—.    0—1111    Ckmi 


(Pietnrae  that  have  been  awarded  priaae  at  prerioiu  exhibttiotu).  Silre 
medal,  EL  P.  Bobtnion ;  bronze  medal,  F.  Satclifle ;  oertifleate,  Mr.  ani 
Mra.  Anckom. — Claaa  XTV.  Silver  medal  (giTen  by  Messrs.  Mawson  i 
Swan,  Newcastle,  for  beet  aeries  ol  pictaras  taken  on  their  plates] 
W.  Pany.  ^ 

TEH  OLDHAM  EXHIBITION. 
Biiaa  in  the  neigjiboaxbood  ot  Oldham  a  few  days  since,  I  took  tb 
annrtanity  ol  viaitiag  the  photogr^hio  exhibition  now  being  held  ii 
that  town. 

The  ezhibita  it  is  not  my  deaire  to  eritioiae,  except  to  oongratolaie  tin 
Oldham  Soebty  on  haviaK  laroa^t  together  so  many  works  of  more  thai 
"  aeo.    The  armacaoienta  and  tiie  hanging  of  the  pictores 
to  aM  to  be  a  ^fandid  exampto  d  what  to  avoid  in  theii 
There  are.  aooording  to  the  catalogue,  loorteci: 

bat,  eieept  ia  thoee  tor  laatam  didee,  in  which  oonhuion  i: 

impoeaible,  no  attempt  hae  been  made  at  grouping  the  exhibits  belonging 
to  eaeh  elaia,  and  aa  the  pietoree  tbemselvee  bear  no  indication,  noi 
does  the  eatalogoe  give  any,  eompariaoB  is  ol  oonrae  practically  out  o 
\VtA  qneetioo. 

Ibe  poaitioiia  givaa  bgr  tttoaa  rs^Kmaible  lor  the  hanging  are  at  erei] 
eihifaMoa,  aiare  or  leaa,  aal  prroirf  in  moat  caeae  onjostly,  a  sabjae) 
far  adfofaa  «■'»»«*—'.  aad  thamosa,  bat  for  the  feet  that  I  am  not  an 
aibiWlor,  aad^B  kit  ■>  ^^  iatsraited  ia  the  exhibition  excei>t  as  one 
el  the  pohMa,  I  diOBld  be  my  difSdeat  ia  expreeiing  any  opinion.  1 
am,  however,  lieadlng  ea  fairly  sale  groaad  in  saying  that  if  the  soeoess 
ol  an  — »«i>ii*t'»  dayeaded  Milireiy  oa  tlte  baaing,  this  exhibition  woald 
hai«  beaa  a  failnra.  As  an  instaaea,  Mr.  fi.  P.  BoUnaon's  Caroliaf 
which,  whaaarer  may  bo  iu  taalu,  at  least  meiib  a  plaee  where  it  oaa 
be  aaea,  b  ao  pbaad  that  it  eaoaee  littb  sorpdae  that  the  jodgee  hav« 
paeaedit  wilhMrt  aotba.  Horaee  Oiidby**  ■«.  ^  Oood  Pl«k,  too,  eai 
only  baaatabyMnariagaa  aadigaiflad  poeition  on  the  hands  and  kneea 

Ob  the  siwliia  ol  my  visit  Ihm  was  a  lantern  exhibition,  and  I 
iialaiallj  maiieij  to  asa  aiamptee  ol  the  beet  work  ol  the  locality. 
Jad^  Btjr  auiptise  aad  diaaypoiatmant  wlian  I  ioand  the  entertainment 
to  eoMbt  d  a  asiiae  ol  eoouaeraial  alides,  sooh  as  may  be  borrowed 
at  ae  maab  per  aigiit,  with  a  reading  from  the  boot 


•vUbaiijr  waab  Iha  Bev.  Mr.  Lambert  badly.       A  Macxix. 


BICHMOMD  BXHIBITION. 
b  oab  caa  bad  lUiv  vimrr'*'*  with  thb  Exhibition,  which  it 
laamiaa  oaaa  ea|y  oaa  waeb.  ctoeing  to-manow.    It  ia  indeed  one 
ol  Ibe  flnsat  -»«»t^i«t~»-  ol  ahatagrapha  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

tt  was  irriil  OB  Tniailij  by  U.11.U.  the  Dncheaa  of  Teck,  who 
saanad  to  kdto  ^olto  a  Bvaty  iaiataat  ia  the  variona  exhibiU.  It  bai 
aet  baia  moatotad  wUb  any  aonmareial  oMeet.  aa  in  the  event  of  ^n 
a  soitlw  U  win  ba  aqntlh  divided  between  the  Bichmond  Pre* 
aad  ibe  Aibbtin  iaawibttnn     Tbare  b  alao  a  lantern  entertain- 

ovarbv  Mr.  WBliam  Bnoka)  aaeb  afternoon  and  evening 

tba  week.     Tbb  baa  been  bii^  eoecaatal,  as  nnder  such 
^mt  it  eoaid  wairiilj  tail  to  ba.    The  eampeadiooi  and  really 
waO-fOt-np  eatategaa  b  aold  far  the  tow  nriee  ol  twopence. 

Theee  who  iwvo  vWted  any  pbotognjpblo  exbiUtioa  ol  kU  yeara  in 
•»  part  ol  Iha  Uaitad  Kiagdom  will  aea  on  Ibe  walls  and  seraeai 
nmaiaiM  pielana  with  wfabb  Ibay  bava  mab  aoqoaiataaee  many  timai 
anvieaaly,  for.  ao  far  aa  wa  remember  at  tba  pneeat  momoit.  the 
•shibitioaa  ol  the  Photographb  SocMX  ol  OtmU  Mtain  are  tiio  only 
ooM  MofliMd  to  otigi&ftl  voirk* 

Qnito  a  nambar  oTme^b  Uve  been  awarded,  tbeee  being  altogether 
inaspeetive  ol  whether  or  not  similar  awards  have  not  been  made  io  the 
amaa  BJanuii  OTBrtitoM  pravioosly,  aad  even  byjadflaa  oonpoaad  ot 
aoaaaot  Iha  auMafaBMbaa  the  jarora  in  thb  instaaea. 

Tba iatea oo  Ihb  rnnirinn  ware  Meears.  Jamee  Bant,  &A,  YL  Moore, 
AB.A,  T.  C.  Bapw«ftb,  J,  TimlU  Taylor,  C.  W.  Haatinn,  Lionel  Clark, 
YaboUae  Blaaefaaid.  &  a  WoUaston,  C.  HoMer,  and  W.  L.  Wylhe. 

Ia  Diviafaa  A  (Taiideeape  or  Seaacape.  or  aenea  ol  same,  open  to  all 
•xbibitaea)— BQvar  medal  to  P.  a  Sotelilfa  far  a  seriee  of  hu  charming 
nbtorae.  Paedtaf  CaJe««.  lUiiMg  JiUt,  tt  uq.  Bronze  medal  to  a  1*. 
Pf^rjnf"'  far  hb  Ltttur  B<M. 

Division  B,  Claa  19,  laaM  as  above,  bat  for  amateors  only— Silver 
medal,  J.  UaU,  Aftermxm  IU4I,  and  seriee.  Bronze  medal,  O.  Davison, 
Tke  rtrt  0'  Dati. 

Division  A  Cbm  S  (Plgan  aabjecU  or  interior  witii  fignres,  open  to 
an  eihibitan)— Snvar  medal,  L.  Sawyer,  Tarn  0'  Shanter.  DronM  medal, 
W.  Winter,  P*rpUxtd. 

Diviaion  A  Class  9  (Best  picture  on  Fiy's  plates)— Silver  medal, 
T.  O.  Whaite,  ' BH  mtm  m  doUar  yea  doaV.' 

Division  A.  Claaa  S  (Best  aalargements  on  Morgan  dc  Kidd  s  opal  or 
l«ser) Withheld. 

DhWoa  B.  Claaa  14  (PorUsiU,  amateurs  only)— Silver  medal.  Rev. 
P.  C.  Laonbart,  AfmUmot  th*  SIm*.  Bnmaa  medal,  D.  do  L.  Cobes, 
Artraii*. 
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UhUkm  BL  Oka  U  (fkn*  mI^mU  or  intarior  with  fienres)— f,''**' 
MiM.  I>.  BmmH.  Tht  rattpt  AffU  can.    Bcodm  mtdal,  MiM  F.  A. 

rilSliM  B.  oL*  16  (ANhitaelan,  •BMtoun  only)— Silver  mediU, 
T  II.  MartM.  MJ>.    Burnt  nadal,  wtthbaU, 

'MtWm  B.  CkM  U  (UadMu*  or  MMMpe.  •mUenn  only,  luUf-plate 
OT  M|«>-aih«  «*^  7-  P-  Cambnuw,  Lai<i>ca|w  Sctutio.  Bronze 
Md^.  K.  J.  BdUbH.  Il«m»  «<  Ptmtf*.  mmI  Mrie*. 

ItivtalM  B.  CImm  17  (lajteatonaooi  Unara^w  or  aeMCspe,  amatears 
tutjt-  -mm  mmttl,  L.  UtUim,  Knrtu  Train  and  others.  Bronze 
miM.  H.  «.  Vku.  SmmtU  em  WitJUrmm. 

iriiMiM  A.  OaM  11.  Phokvraplu  taken  with  London  Stereoseoptc 
OHBfaM'a  anitBliM.— Mo  awaida. 

Divtea  BL  Cha  *0  (VWn  within  three  mile*  of  Bicbmond)— Surer 
MiM.  H.  link.  IM  »»i  FalUMt  Dttr.    Bronxe  medal,  F.   Crookes, 

DhWaa  A.  Cktm  S  (Portiaila,  opn  to  aU>-8ilver  medal,  W.  Crooke, 
r.  JK.  tmUmn.    BiMM  OMdal.  Wener  A  Son,  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

OaMiM  DHWea.  ObM  »  (Open  to  all)-Silver-gilt  medal, 
r.  IknMOB,  A  Mtmg  Manima.  fShtt  medal,  H.  P.  Bobinson,  Caroling. 
Bmmm  Mllil,  W.  i.  Byma,  ^.  Totmaeke. 

niMiini  DhrWaa.  CUm  S3  (Amatean  onl;)— SUver.gilt  medal, 
a  D.  AiMtt,  lUmam  WM  at  Burth.  Sdver  medal,  J.  Gale,  Comiah 
Oaarwf.    BroM*  medal,  Sugeoa.llajor  Mantell,  M J>. ,  Brittol  Floating 

DMrioa  A.  CUm  i  (Architectore,  open  to  all)— Silver  medal, 
Ia.  8»W7«r,  la  lAe  CaitU  Qartk,  SnccattU.  Bronze  medal,  6.  W. 
WBaea  »  Co.,  BM*%a  Chapil. 

INvWaa  B.  Cbaa  tl  {AmtUtur  Photographer,  for  beet  Amateur  work) 
— BOvw  Hwiil.  J.  Oale,  Homeward  from  Plough.  Bronze  medal, 
U.  Maldoa,  A  Stritt  of  Pietmra. 

Mask  anlit  ia  dae  to  Mr.  CbaoeeUn,  Hon.  Secretary,  for  the  success 
€l  lb*  akaWaa. 

Arruurci  and  ArpUAXcae. 
Th*  Mlowiag  im«M  in  the  Thawtet  Valley  Times  of  Wednesday 
wmtlm^: — "Mr.  WMppla  had  the  arranging  of  an  excellent  coUectioQ  of 
fkdIacnpUe  apf  nlm  and  ^>|ilianoe8,  isent  in  by  various  firms,  and 
•mInMiac  aooM  ol  Um  laleat  novelties,  as  well  as  other  inventions  that 
an  hsUar  known  and  have  stood  the  test  of  time.    A  prominent  position 


MiMt   Omt   SB 


is  osaapisd  hjr  (it* '  Ofittmiis '  anlarging  lantern,  given  by  Messrs.  Perkin, 
Sob,  M  BsjaMBt,  lor  lbs  best  series  of  lantern  transparencies.  Messrs. 
~ )  A  Baalsr  sihibit  their  Imperial  and  Exhibition  cameras,  and  a 
ntlar,  whieb  can  be  set  for  any  length  of  exposure. 
laiiMSSS,  stands,  Ac.,  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Spicer 
■•  wsU  IS  specimen  jjiotographs  taken  on  their  sensitised 
i.  F.  Shaw  tt  Co.  are  large  exhibitors,  their  stand 
....  St  and  d*t«eti*e  cameras,  their  Eclipse  hand  appa- 
nlM^Md  lbs  BcUpss  snlargbg  ^pparatos,  besides  various  other 
iffliaMsa.  Aa  aalaiRiag  camera  of  imposing  proportions  is  shown 
kv  llssws.  Marion  A  Co.,  eompaisd  with  wbieh,  in  point  of  size,  ia  Dr. 
KntfaMr's  palaat  book  eaaera,  rssembling  in  appearance  a  small  book, 
wbils  MelUUaa's  datoetivs  camera  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  Messrs. 
T^ylas,  TmIot,  a  Hobson  show  a  variety  of  lenses,  and  Messrs.  C. 
Brasbsr  A  Co.  cibibit  their  metal  dark  elides.  Mr.  Henry  Parker  directs 
iltmlkm  to  bis  improved  Victoria  cameras,  and  a  cheap  form  of  detective 
•■a*^  Mr.  W.  T>lar  has  an  excellent  61.  outfit,  besides  compressed 
fP^^'K*  ("'•*>  names  prominently  attached  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the 
5*1"?*  "*  "^  '  ^^  '"'^  ''•  P**"'  P****  •*"*"  Vby  "•"•=•>  ">e  staining 
■  i—Ci^^i'  "***'"'"'*  "  »»oided),  and  other  useful  items.  Mr. 
1lMjHUk>wgsld  shows  an  excellent  detective  camera,  enclosed  in  an 
"""■I  Uadt  box  with  strap  liandle,  which  would  never  be  likely 
itta  MqUoa  ol  a  shy  and  involuntary  sitter.  The  instan- 
"•■''■•  <*  t^  most  approved  conittruction  shown  by  the  same 
an  waU  worthy  of  attention,  aa  well  as  another  form  of  de- 
tmsra  which  flu  ondsr  tlM  waistcoat  of  the  operator,  all  that  is 
ini(aa»  lans  mads  to  resemble  a  waistcoat  button.  Here  also 
yp***'*  ni*<nssinm  lamp  for  stodio  illumination,  besides  en- 
■Mtas^pstrolsom  lam^,  dark  tents,  Ac.  Messrs.  Bourn 
'i!,yy?^  "^.^yy?'  <amera«  by  Lancaster  &  Son,  the 
aaisb  cl  wbieh  woold  dshght  the  heart  of  the  most  fastidious  of 
Smr^iT  ■"  "  «««>H»s  cameras,  enkrging  lanterns,  negative 
■>«.  ^~i-in«  rack.,  and  in  fact  aU  that  an  amateur  is  likely  to  require. 
I  ABM  sahibii  their  photographic  pubUcations,  and  Messrs. 
Li_f?*Slr  *"  •"'"'•*•  ■'•"d,  their  specialities  including 
"**"'  iiyr*-'"'?^'  '  •'•••etive  camera  with  Eastman's 
.iLIr?2?*/*  "^"w*  exnosoree,  an  improved  daik 
ISMdlo  rtand,  and  othsr  exhibits.    A  developing  port- 

IS  shown 


W.Wa 


sM^a 


r****^*™»f**  u.**i^  '  oomplete  photographic  outfit, 
Hrlisesw.O.Bon^bU«  A  Son.  who  also  iisplay  a  developing  sink  with 
'"^  "'i"*"  »  «»■  •  compMe  dark  room,  and  a  portable  garden  or 


[  -  ?1I!!!!?*  "ia^^  '^  "^  ^»^'  Casfle.  Ac.,  by  Mr.  W 


suite  Mr  Brooks  obtained  permission  to  take  a  group  of  the  Koyal  party 
by  the  aid  of  F  VV.  Hart's  patent  flashlight  lamp,  and  having  borrowed  a 
tourist  camera  and  lens  from  the  stand  of  Watson  &  Sons  he  took  two  suc- 
cessful pictures,  a  lantern  slide  being  made  from  one,  which  will  be  shown 
on  the  screen  every  afternoon  and  evening  during  the  Exhibition.  The 
whole  thing  was  conceived  and  plates  exposed  within  ten  minutes. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOE  NEXT   WEEK. 
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Nam«  of  Society. 

North  Middlesei  Clnb    

North  London 

Glasgow  iWest  of  Scotland  Am. 

Bolton  Club  

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Bury    

Bumloy  and  District 

Hyde    

Manchester  Camera  Club 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club 

Photographic  Club 

London  and  Provincial 


Place  of  Meeting. 


The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 
MyddeltonHall,Upper-gt.  .Islington 
180.  West  Regent'Btreet.  Glasgow. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton, 
Queen's  Hot^l.  Clifton. 

MechanicB*  Institution. 

Victoria  Hotel. 

5.  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  E.O. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern.  Basinghall-st. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mai 
East,  London,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Pkesident,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  the  meeting,  expressed  pleasure 
at  seeing  Mr.  Leon  Wamerke  in  their  midst  once  more,  he  having  just  returned 
after  prolonged  absence  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Frank  Newlan  e.xhibited  a  detective  camera  consisting  chiefly  of  an 
annular  vessel  of  tin  ;  in  the  interior  quarter-plates  were  arranged  round  the 
outside  of  a  drum,  and  half  a  turn  of  a  key  on  the  outside  of  the  apparatus 
would  so  turn  the  drum  as  to  bring  a  fresh  plate  into  the  field  of  the  lens  ;  the 
apparatus  would  take  six  quarter-plates.  He  also  exhibited  a  new  view  meter, 
cousisting  of  two  sets  of  cross  wires,  tlie  oue  disposed  vertically  and  the  other 
horizontally ;  between  them  was  a  reflecting  and  slightly  convex  mirror  placed 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  that  by  looking  down  upon  this  finder  and  view  meter, 
and  making  the  two  sets  of  wires  coincide  to  the  eye,  any  object  could  be 
accurately  centred  for  the  camera,  and  would  be  nearly  as  brilliantly  illuminated 
iu  doing  so  as  when  looking  at  tlie  object  direct. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  be  an  admirable  instrument 
with  distinct  features  of  novelty.  Would  not  the  Metropolitan  Police  and 
foreign  Custom  House  officers  suspect  it  to  be  a  dynamite  case  ? 

Mr.  Newlan  intended  to  enclose  it  in  a  light  case  so  as  to  externally  resemble 
other  detective  cameras. 

Mr.  J.  G.  B.  WOLLASTON  remarked  that  the  drum  might  be  made  to  hold 
more  plates  by  making  it  to  encircle  the  body  like  a  belt. 

The  Peesident  said  that,  under  the  new  rules,  all  the  officers  of  the  Society 
would  retire  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  that  nominations  for  their 
successors  must  reach  the  Secretary,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  not  later  than 
January  21  next.  He  then  moved  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  and  Mr.  George 
Scamell  be  appointed  Auditors. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

The  meeting  then  appointed  as  Scrutmeers  Messrs.  T.  Samuels,  J.  D.  England, 
Friese  Greene,  Arnold  Spiller,  Charles  Sawyer,  George  Scamell,  W.  Cobb,  J. 
A.  Harrison,  and  J.  R.  Gotz. 

Mr.  Leon  Waknerke,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  President  to 
give  any  news  about  photography  in  Russia,  said  that  this  was  the  Jubilee 
year  of  photography,  fifty  years  having  elapsed  since  Daguerre  first  made 
known  his  discovery  to  the  French  Academy  ;  the  Moscow  Photographic 
Society,  which  was  formed  three  years  ago,  had,  therefore,  resolved  to  cele- 
brate the  Jubilee  by  holding  a  photographic  exhibition.  Before  he  left  Moscow 
everything  connected  with  the  coming  exhibition  promised  well.  It  had  been 
opened  that  very  day,  and  he  had  just  received  the  following  telegram,  which 
he  would  translate  from  the  Russian  language  -.—"Observing  the  Fiftieth  Year, 
Jubilee  of  Photography.— The  Committee  appomted  for  the  organization  of  the 
Exhibition,  at  the  Comrades'  Dinner,  drink  your  health  as  the  person  to  whom 
the  Moscow  Society  is  thankful  for  its  existence:  Esutchewsky,  Clugenau, 
Klatschke,  Zinnin,  Thiele,  Lamine,  Fischer,  Reine,  Eichenwald,  Rodionoff; 
Melline,  Golitzin,  Knopp,  Matteme."  The  Moscow  Exhibition  is  a  very  large 
one,  and  patronised  by  influential  people ;  it  has  excellent  rooms  m  an  enor- 
mous museum— a  new  one  and  quite  a  palace ;  the  Society  was  allowed  the  use 
of  the  rooms  ou  condition  that  it  furnished  and  decorated  them  ;  this  it  agreed 
to  do,  and  took  fifteen  rooms  for  the  purpose.  There  is  not  much  platinotype 
work  in  Russia ;  what  is  done  is  upon  an  experimental  scale  only,  because  the 
platinotype  paper  is  made  in  England  alone,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  Russia 
'''s  spoilt  The  Moscow  Exhibition  is  an  "AU  Rus.siaus'  Exhibition,"  and 
wiU  be  followed  by  others  annually.  He  started  a  photographic  exhibition  in 
bt.  Petersburg  last  year,  and  invited  about  three  hundred  influential  persons 
to  be  present  at  its  openmg.  The  Emperor  said,  "Why  did  you  not  invite 
me  ?  but  It  would  not  have  been  etiquette  to  have  done  .so,  so  he  said  that  he 
intended  to  come ;  he  did  so  and  brought  all  his  family.  He  (Mr.  Warnerke) 
started  the  St  Petersburg  Exhibition  because  the  photographic  society  there 
had  not  the  courage  to  do  it ;  it  proved  successful  in  every  sense,  even  com- 
mercially, although  they  had  been  bound  down  to  charge  very  low  rates  for 
admission ;  the  overplus  will  go  towards  the  expenses  of  this  year's  photographic 
exhibition  at  St  Petersburg,  which  will  be  international  in  character  and  held 
m  April.  Magnesium  flash  lights  and  detective  cameras  are  coming  mto  use 
m  Russia. 
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hint  hsTtay  TMBlad  Ik*  Arfr,  Mr.  W.  &  Bna»  ilated  that  H  k 
ka««  a  pabUB  dkuMT  of  tka  aMMlMn  of  tlM  SocMr,  ud  that  thoM 
Hinwtoi  Mdtato  AeoM  write  to  Mr.  W.  EngUad,  7,  St.  JamatV 


CAMSBACLCa 

0»  Tkawdrnf,  Jaaaary  1^  •  ^ttmrnkm  «■  BtfAuaimMui 
rmMtf  tt  a  yapa  by  Mr.  T.  Oa«10>  Wmtk.  HrOaoi 
Tk*  bctoiw  nfaTKl  to  Ik* 


ap  tk*  MtnaticM  vkk^  i» 
r.    H*  alw 


i^Mkii 


_         -  .       br  Ik. 

•  Wwra.  ArGMmPrMcattpnddad. 
int  iwtllaltBu  or  kydraqnJaMH^  aad 
kli  ooiBiaa,  wvieblaiMd  fttw  tt«a 
<•  wNk  Ik*  Mml  eouuimdal  aaplMi 
iT«  tt  ■tweopfc.  nb^Mta  ia  OlMtnUaa 

«■  Ika  mam  (■>;(«:*•  |M^  tk* 
to  Ik*  awaateg*  aBcraiag 


RadfH*,  MUm,  V—i,  WOni^ 
OriMkaw.U^Ohrt, 


NokKOlta^an 
Pirlw^filk* 

OaTfc— lay,  J— it  17, Mr.  PrtM* »■  <fc*— » «■  PMt  mitf^f 
Appania*  aad  ObirtiBtioM  vtn  b*  oa  (xkibMlaiL    ll**lii«  at  ii(kt  p^ik 


TUB  LOVDOM  AXD  raOTniCUL  PBOTOOIUPHIC  ASBOaATIOK. 
Oa  Tkmalms  aMl.  Jaaaarr  3,  at  Ik*  erttavy  VMfcly  aMati^  of  tk*  *b<m 
k4d  at  lb*  BaMW  BaO  IVtara.  CUy,  Uadoa,   Mr.  A.   I. 
,  a*  Ik*  fcoto  *r  Ik*  OaarhHaa.  ka  «ra*  vnalr 

~        kb  newt 


■  «iklMI*d  ■■•  inrfha*  phUaativ*  ariala,  aad 
«■■  baity  k*Ma*  k*  kad  ■<|ii«iVb  rtir  Ik* 


Mr.  A.  tUaum  mU:  II  k  kaH  to  •••  «■■'•  _       _       . 

I»r»faa,aadlwflid— l«ri»««.batUby»>d*^  baMw  MkatltalM  om  k* 
•MtaHalkdriAadilka  ltt«  iilkil  In  1i  liiliiT  tkaa  la  b*  lyattad 


TW**«w*^>llart»ikH<k<ilapapky,Mdatll—^^»kailk*y«wiapawted 
hf  mmmMl  mm\fmaa9mmm,\tk  m^m  a  iiMw>t1i  Moaai  «<  «aaS|»  t» 

raa^akaatayaararao  a»^  •■*  «>  — r  ■ilkiaMii  la  Im*  ■aWa  tail  Ik* 
■  nna«.  wkni  If  Hit  af  fo-MHl-Mlan  ikaWm  hdwna  Ik*  l«M*a  af  a 
lniM.  tkat  a*  Moa  aa  Ik*  Malhal  tfrnlttt  mm  ftBdawil  >ylk*ai>»>^ 


d<  tkal  a*  Moa  ai  Ik*  Malhal  apMlac  •»  wadaiail  >ylk*ai>»>^ 
af  tk*  ikMtar  ikMiik*  Hikt  •»*  laMd  ikMa^apnad  MmM  ■■ftmtf 
tk*«kali«flk*pht*.  At  lk*UMstk*^lnUMtMM,llkalk*«a 
aa  •  panal.  I  IkaMkt  a  bl.  aad  Ik*  wmMtt  By  o^aSZ  *u  ttal  ov 

'  <iaH*  tatnet  la  kb  dktaau    I  kat*  alvaya  M»dad  ts 

aad  I  Iklak  k«  aMvar  wtB  ka 


utlK^.tjr  vat  ao*  <ian*  onart  la  kb  dktaau  I  kat*  alvaya  lalrailtl  ts 
•rfMl'-'  t>*M.<fataf«lalki*aMn«.aadllklBkk«aMv«rw<a  kaaente 
tk*  poiBt  tkaa  Ik*  Mat  aaawfcl  haniM  I  cm  mmimmi  m  lb*  mm 
lilt  mil  lii^iw  laaaMfii^MnaariaSteal  ttew«ki«  WMjnkte 
aifpli  |altia.U.,kyili^»iiijaMaawm»«>aHaa*alwilaiaba> 
■k>«  Md  plartH  II  ia  Ik*  Hiiliapi  ilal    fir  imwm  lasv  kaad  le  tk* 


aa  Ik*  ibt  la  tk*  Ulad  BB- 

.»-      ■■  i ,_. — ..^- ._,-  ^,  1^  iiwmit 

.      I  lalwifid  ta  mSSm  aa  tta 
B*(  b* ;  bat  11  va*  af  a*  afaH,  Ik*  MHttM  1 

ad. ilu  «>  Ik*  Bi^arily.  Ik*  Itakt  Ml  mnmI  IMalf  a*  tkay  b*d  aid. 

r.hadaaaMaaaatlMdaf  pmriB|%Mllw*a*«ay*r  Ikialkv.aad  I 
1  tk*  nry  arat  Ika*  I  kMTa  kw  aiteat*  to 


••twaaaa  l»*  nn  ant  Ha*  I  bad  a  kw  aitoat*  to  aaari  la  try  tka  assart. 
M*BL  CkfMaa*  h  a  M*n  Um  «ttk  bmI^  la  kat  a^  Uaa :  a«k  aa  » 
k»>aMapatadl»a«|wta1lafca»da»*af  tk*  laaUto  I  aew  by  bdta* 
jaa.  '  — "  If  r  f  iiann  ikabi  aUk  ■  ■—!  lal  ii>  au  ilaniil  ii 
a>o»*telk*>atbaa«r»a8aM*tapartl%aJlk*iawJl.a*lk*  a^diia 
Aom^btkataaarttaKf  IkaffatambMttalvakaMt  I  ^da  ay/Md  I 
■9  aart    i  lllilwl|f.  Ikat  adaB  a  iHrtwiUi  parttaa  oTIk*  Imm  b  aa- 


aaiy.  I  f  bw.taayaaal. 
•bA  <•  Ik*  kaal  af  Ik*  aaa 


«f  Om  arlal  Ik* 

Uowa  d*m  a  «  i*  patly  omr  Ik*  baa,  a  aartba.  aad  a  patiaa  aaly.  of  Ik* 
|>*to  laaaad  aa  kafaatn,  da*  b>  tk*  l^kTndadal  ftaa  tka  Opaa  Baa**, 
itoiatvwhkak.    If  it  b  af  ao  taaaapw*  vkalka  Ik*  akob  attt*  hM  b 


«  aa^  kaa  b  M  ikat  «•  an 
lkkifc»amiila|tkapla>*bynaiilMtkaaaat  II  cMWOt  ka  itely 
*«aaaM(«ttk*caf  a«  that  n  aUaad  to  UbaaD  aattarrTk* 
rky  aD  akatia*  la  taat  of  a  daabM  hw  wktek  opaa*  *l  tk*  cwtr*  aad 

ikaadpaaftkabMaaaa- 


aaaat  h*  pbad  Mywbaa,  aad  Ikat  a  (tap,  la  onfar  to  b*  aat  (aKtin, 
Ml  b*  aalML  ay  Ua*  wffl  ant  ka**  bam  awtad. 

'  '         t  tkat  tka  ■kalta»b*kadd»*aib.d 

bapkMadb*t««M 


Mt.  UaowtTikM  aikMtad  Bftato  ikowka  tkat  tka  ikBlli 

8*«ayataftk*ba«a    tbaddaH^d^attaadkwdd 

A  ^aiMtaa  to  tka  boa  akad  tka  paMMMi  *r  niatba  dU 


tkn  givm  by  a  roDtr  ikotta  in  front  of  tka  len*  and  a  roller  shutter  next  the 
pbta. 

Mr.  A.  CoWAX  aid  that  ha  batiared  that  placing  the  shutter  next  the  plate 
woaU  fiT*  at  laaat  doabb  tka  Olnmination.  When  the  eipcwure*  were  not  to 
ka  wcaiaiTahr  dMrt  man  aaaas  of  cxpocing  the  plat*  were  arailable  without 
■ai&ierieailaMafUckt 

Mr.  Kkb*  tkoogbt  that  ihattan  ia  fttmt  of  the  len<  gar*  more  light  than 
Mr.  Cowan  cappcaad. 

Mr.  WaxiAM  RantiWK  wImb  lakiia  iaataataneooa  viewi  of  Pari*  in  the  old 
wit  plal*  day*,  ooald  aalv  gat  ■aaibwl  Ught  by  a  drop  ahnttar  next  the  pUt« ; 
HMlftaaafa^abeTalkabaekarikaeaBMraiatoabagbalow.  He  believed 
that  than  wa*  aotkiag  to  beat  the  roller-blind  abotter  next  the  plate.  In 
reply  to  a  raqaart  owda  by  the  Chairmui,  he  added  that  he  ihould  be  happy 
to  ebow  tiaauaraaeba  Iraa  tkoa*  old  iutantaaaooi  wat  plate  nwratinii  at  to* 
ant  k«la«  aaaltac  of  Ika  AaMdatba. 


KOKTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Aa  ocdiaary  mirtil  wai  kald  oa  Jaaaarr  I  at  Myddelton  Hall,  lalington,— 
Mr.  E.  Clifloa,  VlM^Pialdaat,  ia  tk*  ekair. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Oovialaa  ifcoaad  aaM  hnaaid*  plate  aad  a  mounted  lilrar  print 
witk  aall  tgttu  «kfck  wan  tkoagbt  to  ka*a  beaa  eaoaad  by  hnma 


Mr.  U  MlXil.A)iD  »AwA  U  any  chaaloal  Maid  be  addail  to  the  dereloper 
which  woald  gin  a  wara  tea*  to  laatara  tiaaapanncia  without  a  prerioaa 
laag  cnaaaak 

Mr.  &V«».<koagkt  Ikat  waia  loa«  eoald  b*  obtained  only  by  giving  a 
bwr  aaaaaia  iad  amg  a  aaltabl*  drraiopa. 

Mr.  E  R  TxnXM*  aakad  kov  to  reaon  a  black  oiargin  roond  an  opal  unied 
by  tk*  lakbat  aarfc  oa  Ika  aMrtl*iL 

Mr.  CUrVMl  aaid  Ikat  if  Ika  Ua  w«r*  eat  roaad  witk  a  ibarn  knife  and  the 
opal  aakad  tm  «ala  Ik*  teaifla  eoald  b*  pated  off ;  tkb  woold  not  Iw  noticed 
to  tk*  eaa  of  a  Tbaalta, 

Tk*  fenUeyaalaa  ladaew  aad  rabhiag  down  with  {Nuaio*  itoe*  woa  abo 


Mr.  MiWarff  lifcid  kaw  k*  «oaU  ohtaia  a  good  tiaaapaiaaey  from  a  cracked 
a*aU«a  wMaat  Aawte  tka  cmdL 

Mr  (XimNiaridtkaMrtaotklelaMBaaof  tbaaa  napar  w«(a  put  over  the 
BrtrttM  ftana  Md  tt*  kttw  taraad  akeat  ia  Ika  kaad  Mon  a  gaitight  turned 
data  lav  aa  ba«  of  Ik*  anak  ekaald  ba  aaa. 

Tk*  Boa.  BKUraaT  tatd  tkat  Ika  dla  eoaU  ba  atrippad  off  tka  glaa  by 
aaaM  of  kydroCaate  add  aad  a  atiatiaa  tUa. 

Taaaday,  Jaaaaty  1^  will  ba  tk*  aaaaal  diaaar :  Taaaday,  Fafaraary  8,  a 
lialiri  ataalag ;  aad  ISaaday,  retnaiy  19.  aa  exbibtlioa  of  0Mmb«n'  work. 


NORTH  SDKBKY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOaKTY. 
TU  dnt  aaaMi  asktbttba  aad  attrit  of  tki*  Sodaty  wa  held  at  the  Weat 
N«*«a*d  latUtal*  aa  Ttmatu  OMalag,  Jaaaary  I.    Orar  two  hundred  aad 
■ft*  |rtM*  wan  taat  la  >r«ybillMa. 

Tk*  8o(b«T  oAtad  tkn*  aibli  for  ooap*UUaa,  aad  Mam.  Oala  aad 
tbubaa  a«l*d  a  Jadfa.  IWy  awankd  tb*  tnt  aUnr  m*dal  to  Mr.  a 
WUklata^  Jaa.,  fir  a  lataf  id  platiaaa  prtata,  and  tka  taeoad  aUrar  medal 
loMr.  J.  HatTtakbraaatofatatoaanr,  aBdIkatkirdbfooa  oadal  to  Mr. 
L.  Wolff  hr  a  tat  eaatttiteg  botk  ailTar.  BUllaam,  aad  broaida  print*. 


fVOT  or  vMvt 


Tk* 


tt  laat  fir  aapamba  wa*  a  eoUaeUaa  of  thirty  half-plate  lUra 
to  Ik*  Nartk  alSaotlaad,  tka  work  of  Mr.  A.  11.  L*af. 

af  tk*  *t«Bit«  waa  two  laatam  «lid«  aihlbitloin. 

r  Mr.  A.  R.  DN**a,  aaw^  wUek  a  laria 

of  adogjaapiag  Into  tk*  wata  fir  a  atiak  war* 

r7a  Mdwii 


Sbda  by  Mmn.  W.  H.  Baldwin.  11.  H«aia',  J.  Down**,  R 
Ctalkwaa*.  r.  J.  Brtgkt,  aad  tk*  Eatlnun  ( muj^uy  foUowad. 

Tk*  aaoad  aiklbltka  ladadad  tk*  work*  of  a  lew  mait«n  In  tha  art  of 
laatfra  Ada  aakiafc  aad  aaa  a  eoabtaalioa  of  aaek  a«call«ac»  a  b  aaldom 
.  Tkalnt  aria  wtn  iaalaalaaaoa*  tI*w*  ia  Loadoo,  Brichtoa, 
coatlaaalal  cflb^  by  Mr.  P.  FlackaaL  prodaoad  by  the  collodion 
IkMfelloaadatMattby  Mr.  R  WUlUnoa,  Jan.,  which  incloded 
laaay  of  IkataallMHall  baalkanwa  pWaiaa,  Nazt  eaa*  a  oontribution  by 
Mr.  1.  —iiir'  fariaHu  witk  a  •phadid  MUaelkw  l>y  Mr.  J.  Oak.  Tha 
aodiraoi^  wMm  kal  franaaally  giraa  •vid«*a  of  ito  appradation  of  tka 
'"  I   III!  a  iikftlliiii.  -n  g^ — '  'i'^  "       °^'*  ■"<'*■ 


Owrakaadtad  aiakaa  aad  tkab  frbwla  aMaad*!  the  axhibition,  aad  it  k 
aalbbetory  to  aoto  tkat  Ik*  ab  of  tickeU  rery  ntuij  corarad  tha  expana  of 
Ik*  aabrtakiaK.     TVi  aibiblttnii  wa*  held  within  two  dayt  of  th*  a*oond 

«  to  b* 

Clnboa 

Taatday,  JaaaariSL  arkta  a  ibauaalitHon  of  lantam  ilida  making  will  ba 
gina  by  MaavL  «ti£r  aad  WoUt 


Ika  aadariakiaK.     Tb*  aibiblttnii  wa*  held  within  two  dayt  of  i 
aaalwaaMi  aftk*  fiiailill  ■  of  tk*  aodaty,  aad  tka  aanban 
aoHniahM  aMS  tk*  wapaa  Md*  dariaf  tkat  Ua*. 
tb  aatf  mmK  wm  I*  Srid  at  Ik*  WaitRoivood  OoaalitatkM 


KENT  AMATEUR  I'HOTOiiKArillC  SOarTY. 
Oir  Prtday  algbt,  Jaaaary  4,  at  tk*  ordinary  fortnightly  m«*tiag  of  tha  abora 
Hoebly,  kdd  at  tJM  laatitata,  Baxby,  Mr.  Priugl*  pnatdad. 

Mr.  momaim  atkftttad  •  pbta  vUeh  had  baaa  fiTaa  to  Ua  to  dmrelop ;  it 
kadiaarf««da4N»4att»  atpawa  taarooa  hte  oa  a  tniaaT  awali^  tk* 
takfat  fcoha  a  aartwli,  Opoadaftlopaaat  b*ob(aiaad,ia*teadoraBagaUra, 
a  mitiTa  of  a  liek  nd  coloor. 

la  tb*  ilkinrtia  wkick  foUowed  It  wa*  itetcd  that  the  red  colour  waa  red 
fig,  aad  tkat  if  a pfida  laatliad  w  axtnaialy  akort  aa  axpoaura  a  poiiUre  would 
kalkaaaaaliwaR. 

Tk*  Plaldaal  tkia  latrodaaad  Mr.  OaMOa,  who  gate  th*  m*mbart  ao 
apoa  JlfaaW  OtaMrva,  Uluatrating  hk  rtmark*  by  ihowing  hk  camaia, 
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I  tUd«  iMd*  fttn  B«gttlTCi  taken  with 
(  *m  W  WU  M  rrU»T,  iamij  11  (IhU  mnlng),  on  which 


caoTDOU  nowNmncAi.  akd  natciul  history  cLua 

■»,,    .  — -  .  _^  ^^^^  ^  ■Miiitwn  at  the  ofilinarr  monthly  meetine  of 
V^V'^^T^IL^^A^  Unrc  OhN  IhU  at  UaVablic  BaU,  Croyaon, 


lt!Sr??ai  liilliil  VHtaraiUte.  tk*  w«rk  of  mambMi,  wm  thrown  on 
iT-l-ZlTr^^ ----■'-  ^-^^■"•—  -* ""  — "•' T'l^^i'!'^"' 
Sort^tJTai?— r*^    Tla  Mw  Oab  batm  WM  owl  for  uia  lint  time  uiil 

^H  STSL^^L  li  dHilliW  to  Um  Mdlaanr  nMOthlr  meeting,  a  apecial 
fl^SS  Sm  Sa  tiMMtf-i  ihoald  ba  baM  on  th«  third  Friday  in  each 
■■■k  MtM  Ik*  wtalar  m«n« 

Ob  rMnSr  L  Mf.  IWkmitk  oC  tba  Eartman  Company  wUl  rive  a  demon- 
■S-TfltiK^,!!,!  mtd  Pnmiiaf  mad  AUofyins  <m  BnmuU  Paper. 


BBtmXLD  CAKKRA  CLUB, 
nl  B»i)|i^  af  tka  Clnb  waa  held  on  Friday  evening,  the 
al  Ik*  inn«i  of  tka  Bodtty,  8,  FiUalaa-aqaare.    The  chair  was 

baviiu  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 

jr  or  tb*  ClnU 

tb(D  aiactad  t—Prendent :  Dr.  Thomas 

1.  K  W.  Winder,  F.C.a,  and  G.  E 

:;  mmmn.  C.  T.  Ooooiba,  M.K.C.8.,  J.  0.  Arnold,  F.C.S., 

r.B^a.  a  T.  W.  Nawabolma,  M.P.a,  J.  U.  Rawson,  and  C. 

rVMMrar.-  Mr.  W.  QOlay,  Jan.— IToa.  Secretary:  Mr.  Henry  J. 

«f  tka  Clalik  botk  laaadally  and  otberwiae,  is  most  satis- 
~  nor*  wrmmmltiwii  picmini,  which  will  incliulo  a 
aad  dark  room,  art  (bortly  about  to  be  taken. 


««4^«bel«da 


ftari 


OOWNTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
TIB  mmI  Mtatkljr  aaaltH  of  tkia  Society  wu  held  on  Jannnry  2,— Mr. 
ftM»i<ll»  Aadntn  ia  tka  ebiit. 

Mr  f.  W.  Dnr  r<ad  a  |«|>cr  on  7%e  CtuiimaU  of  Soda  Developer,  ]winting 
oat  tta  aarita  anal  dtadvaalMea.    The  paper  wu  iUostiatad  by  some  negatives 
I  Inrnttmrntlm  ||i«<»mi  or  tka  darilopar,  which  were  moch  oilmired ;  and 
~        I  Ikw  JBtaatkni  of  giving  the  devdoiier  a  tri.aL 
and  the  fineries  replieil  to,  the 
eonvenationai  turn  and  was  continued 


Allar  tka  ^aHliM  bat  bad  beta  opaaed  and  the  (lueries  replieil  to,  the  chair 
««i  aaolal  aad  tka  diMaaloa  took  a  con 


XOm.VOnAMSHIRB  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
TU  aaaal  fcrtalgkilr  ■eatliiief  tba  aliove  Amociation  was  held  on  the  7th 
laalul.— 1%a  ttaUaat,  Mr.  BaaiT  Bbady.  UD.a  Edin.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  nmtj  fUaij,  of  Oak  I«dg«,  Kbnberley,  was  elected  a  member. 

Tka  ri—IW»r  tai  Ui  apcaiai  icmariu  referretl  to  the  monthly  circular 
kaaad  1m  Ik*  tnt  Ifaaa  tkIa  Boatk  and  congratnUtal  the  Committee  on  the 
aaw  4i|itai»  tkay  kad  takan  ia  tkia  matter,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be 
nry  batAcU  to  tka  Heeiaty'i  pranperity.  He  was  ahm  pleased  to  see  that 
IkMMia  tsUa^  stapa  tor  tits  tormatioo  of  a  reference  library  on  photographic 


,  tt  Ika  Bwtmin  Dry  Plata  and  Film  Company,  who 
■tad  hafsn  tkam  the  proceaaea  for  which  this  Company 
»  fcawaa.  Mr.  BsDaaitk  aba  aipUined  tba  working  of  the  Kodak  camera. 
A  qaaatily  o»  Uaa  asptitas  wan  tkan  banded  roond  for  iniiiiection,  and  also 
toaaMa  lalsniamli  takaa  by  tba  Kodak  cameia  and  larger  negatives. 

lakad  hy  tka  monbeta,  which  were  fully  answered  by 

-  a  TOl*  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bellsraith,  who  in  acknow- 
^  •  kad  Tiaitad  many  photogtaiihic  societies  since  his  arrival 
ka  kad  aok  beaa  in  incb  comfortable  rooms  with  but  one 

via  tafftlr  ittaadad. 


OLOHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
2"2*"™'«l";^H,'^''»  """"al  »ui.|«r  in  connexion  with  the  above 
22^'  *T2^'"JK'^!'^'***'  "»"■  I'nlon-street,  between  thirty  and 
??■  7  *""-"'  f*  ?**?'.  """t  !*••«»•  Th*  evening  waa  sjient  in  an  agree- 
■kla  maaaw;  »w«l  od  iadnuHBlal  moaie,  radiations,  4c!,  were  given  by 
s-BliM  .^  M.^    KaprasaatotlTas  of  Loadoa  aad  prorindal  societies  were 


uSlfltiy^  '^  "y^y**  »y»"ty.ai«t  anairanary,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and 
LUaartaa  wai^lwd.lka.awt  ky  prsaarting  to  each  member  a  suitable  card  of 

tmmSr^oTTl^TrT^f  ry^.  '»",'<'"?*»  :-The  background  U 
tmm»*  ar  tta  •••«•«'>•««•  of  th.  principal  photographic  jourimls  and 

u  .i.'^*?'''' '"  "'°'»*<"»  of  members  of  the  present 
blk.  eojtjrf.ann.  of  tU  Iwroogh  of  Oldham  L 
priat  fcr  tka  yaar  18M ;  fe  the  top  left-hand  come 


tmmai  af  Ik*  amai  of 
•kaaaaas:  lalkae«rtt« 
OMa%  kak»  «kkk 


name  of  the  President,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Chadwick  and  suitably 

"^  A^'i^ll^S'  evening  was  spent,  the  party  relnctanUy  breaking  up  about 

twelve  o'clock. 

p. 

tr  Otrrufo-aimtt  should  iwtxr  viriit  on  both  tidei  tf  the  f^er. 

PHOTOGBAPHEBS'  DEFENCE  UNION :  POLLAED  VEESUS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib— I  gnggested  Id  the  columns  of  a  contemporary,  some  weeks 
ago  the  formation  of  a  Photographers'  Defence  Union,  but  did  not 
anticipate  the  idea  would  be  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  such 
as  Mr.  Hubert  advocates.  ,       ,  . 

It  would  be  a  disastrous  start  for  such  an  undertaking  to  take  up  such 
a  case  as  is  proposed.  If,  as  Mr.  Hubert  remarks,  there  is  no  direct  case 
as  to  photographs,  the  case  of  Tuck  versus  Priester,  cited  by  the  judge  in 
Pollard  versus  Photographic  Company,  is  so  strongly  in  point  that  an 
appeal  against  his  judgment  would,  I  fear,  be  hopeless.  In  that  case, 
decided  in  1887,  the  plaintiffs  employed  the  defendant,  a  printer,  to 
make  them  copies  of  a  drawing  of  which  they  had  the  copyright.  He 
executed  the  order,  and  without  their  knowledge  or  consent  made  other 
copies  and  sold  them  in  England.  It  was  held  by  all  the  Judges  of 
Appeal  that  there  was  an  impUed  contract  not  to  make  any  copies  of  the 
drawing  other  than  those  ordered  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  that,  independently 
of  the  Copyright  Act  (which,  however,  was  of  some  use  to  them),  the 
plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  an  injunction  and  damages. 

Mr.  Hubert  says  photographers  have  always  thought  they  possessed 
the  copyright,  and  not  the  sitter.  I  do  not  think  many  will  agree  with 
him.  A  reference  to  the  Copyright  Act,  1862,  will  at  all  events  dispel  the 
illusion.  Not  the  less  is  a  Photographers'  Defence  Union  a  desirable 
thing  if  properly  taken  in  hand.— I  am,  yours,  &o.,       S.  J.  Debenh.ui. 

January  7,  1889.  

To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — Though  I  must  acknowledge  your  wisdom  in  curtailing  a  para- 
graph of  my  letter  in  last  week's  issue,  I  must  say  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
weaken  my  argument  considerably,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
"  Junius,"  in  Echoes,  pronounces  the  proposed  society  powerless  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  my  scheme  would  almost  seem 
doomed  to  failure  but  for  the  fact  (which  will  be  apparent  to  most)  that 
"  Junius's  "  argument  is  as  poor  a  one  as  could  possibly  be  advanced,  for 
the  principal  aim  of  such  a  society  should  be  to  convert  such  an  uncertain 
law  into  a  definite  one,  and  furthermore  to  guard  against  possible  chances 
of  one  judge's  common-sense  view  running  in  an  opposing  direction  to 
that  of  another,  or,  what  is  more,  to  that  of  the  whole  photographic  pro- 
fession. Moreover,  the  very  name  of  a  trade  protection  society  would 
cause  intending  Utigants  to  reconsider  any  hasty  or  haphazard  step,  it 
being  well  known  that  these  bodies  carry  eases  to  the  highest  courts. 
The  very  gist  of  "  Junius's  "  argument  is  against  him,  because  the  pictured 
happy-go-lucky  way  of  magistrates,  &o.,  is  the  strongest  reason  that  that 
tendency  should  be  checked. 

A  society  as  proposed  would,  of  course,  be  represented  by  the  ablest 
counsel,  and  supported  in  its  defensiye  proceedings  by  scientists  of  the 
ikst  order. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  case  Pollard  versus  Photographic 
Company  is  not  the  only  type  that  may  crop  up.  There  are  such  where 
the  surveyor  interferes  with  the  skyUghts,  customers  suing  photographers 
for  the  return  of  money  on  the  ground  that  in  their  opinion  the  picture  is 
unlike,  <Sc. 

I  propose  shortly  to  call  upon  the  leading  photographers  with  a  view 
of  enlisting  their  sympathies  and  to  hear  their  opinions. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Royal  Photographic  Studio,  238,  Mare-street,  Hackney.      3.  Hdbekt. 

P.S. — I  suggest  5s.  for  the  annual  subscription,  and  the  sohcitation  of 
outside  help  in  exceptional  cases. 

[  We  curtailed  the  paragraph  referred  to  as  it  offered  a  chance  for 
an  action  for  libel. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor. 
SjB, — It  appears  to  me  that  photographers  would  be  exceedingly  ill- 
advised  to  accede  to  the  request  made  by  Mr.  J.  Hubert  in  your  last  issue, 
that  they  should  subscribe  for  the  expense  of  an  appeal  in  the  recently 
decided  case  of  Pollard  versus  The  Photographic  Company.  Had  such  a 
course  been  proposed  in  the  case  of  Marston  and  Barnes,  in  which  a  County 
Court  judge  decreed  that  the  negatives  taken  by  the  photographer  had  to 
be  given  up  to  the  customer  ordering  the  photographs,  a  proceeding  at 
variance  with  the  practice  and  understanding  well  settled  in  the  pro- 
fession—at variance  also,  I  believe,  with  decisions  that  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  other  courts — there  would  have  been  much  to  say  in  its  favour. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  contention  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant was  that  a  photographer  is  at  Uberty,  without  the  consent  of  the 
sitter,  to  make  what  use  he  pleased  of  a  portrait  negative  of  a  lady 
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The  CM*  WM  taUy  goM  into  hy  aa  able  judge,  who,  after 

J  jadgnaoi  for  tmtiiar  eooaidantiaa,  deddBd  that  the  pboto- 

Bmpiier  haa  no  aaeh  iMit  I  nippoae  that  photographen,  for  the  mort 
part,  win  wOHaslT  adara  that  tbay  do  not  dadre  to  auert  such  a  claim  aa 
Sat  pot  tewwd;  indeed.  Mr.  Hobert  hioueU,  in  another  part  of  hii 
letter,  uja,  "  No  laapietahle  photognv'^'r  woold  part  with  anjr  oopiea 
oOnt  than  to  the  otter  or  rdativaa.  oc  with  the  former'!  permieaioii." 
Bather  a  nwre  »—■-'"*  opea  the  pewwedingi  of  hie  friend,  for  wfaoee 
mm»  he  now  eeka  eBliewiptheie  *'  Thiiee  anaed  ia  be  who  haa  hie 
amaU  iaet."  If  phetapaBiMra  do  buid  logettier  to  have  lome  teet  eaae 
-  let  it  be  one  wUeh  vindfaataa  a  pciseipla  ol  which  they  can 


aMiro**. 
Theea 


)  ewtaoaafr  proMading  and  oiidMtaadiag  ameogit  pi 
with  word  to  tiuMieilnii  and  nee  ct  the  aegatiwe  of  yrirate  eittete 
wfcieh  tee  the  eanetiea  of  many  year*,  and  win,  I  bdJeve,  be  fooad  to  be 
in  eeeoiAMM  with  eenunao  leaae.  and  tor  the  moet  part  with  eneh 
JaiUal  dirlMWie  aa  hare  been  givaa  In  the  eonrte  of  law.  It  may  be 
Wif^iMad  aa  foOov*.  of  eonree  enppoeing  that  no  ipecial  arrangement 


The  nuatt-T  b  the  property  of  the  phmngrapher.  who  haa.  however, 
no  aaeh  eopyiight  hi  the  work  aa  to  pteiwrt  tha  eUter  from  having  any 
ktel  ol  aopy  made  from  the  prinla  with  whieh  he  may  have  been 
Mffled. 

Ylmmt tt the  unntiri  ii  MbL  The  etttar  eaanot,  of  eoone,  print 
tw»  it  withoot  Iha  photagnphert  laniwl,  and  fee  photog^phar  haa  no 
fi^t  to  do  eo  withoat  tlM  aittei^  eomnt 

The  eMe  pal  b^  Mr.  Hubert,  thai  it  win  ha  aaeceaary  to  obtain  the 
imarnl  of  mA  (BOiUaal  ia  a  groiv  bafcre  aopniying  eopiw.  ia.  I  Dunk, 
a  little  (aaeifaL  Tha  phulugiauhar.  ia  the  aitoMee  of  aotiee  to  tha 
eoDtraiy.  woaU  pnhah^  be  held  JaaliAed  m  iosptTtec  aepiee  to  any 
aaaharef  Iha  Boap:  at  all  iianta.  Iha  paooa  who  origiaUIy  oateed 
aad  paid  ler  fee  oepfaa  woald  ha  paMBHi^to  be  eoliUed  to  ofdar  Imfeer 

**fteaaeaipeiliBHai!ri1»dM  i|IiI«ibi  ■arely  ie  a  little  diOKOirt. 
There  are  aeaay,  prebaHy  Met  people,  who  do  no*  objeet  lo  eoeh  aea 
being  made  of  their  |ortraite.  bat  who  yet  woold  not  give  any  written 
eoneant  to  it.  They  woold  fancy  that  the  doing  ao  woold  make  them 
appeer  vaia  of  thrir  perennal  appeaiaaea.  Mateorer.  whilat  th«y  have 
tpven  ao  iiiiiaiat.  they  are  at  Uberty.  at  aagr  Om;  lo  roqoeat  the  femoral 

liniiiliiijrTrT  ^^iTmrnyX  TTi-  i||ht  fiiVi  U*a»  oMeHiea  ia 
made  to  Ike  Ma  of  a  perlmtl  aaaifaat— .aaeh  ebieaMna  faateaae 
met  by  llM  eHMiaeal  ol  Iha  aMam 

If  it  eeald  ba  aappeaed,  wUak  appaaia  to  me  eueedingly  improbable, 
that  tha  niNag  of  ffr.  JmHOm  Kofth  aaa  ba  diatarbed.  aad  Iha  eealaaikB 
of  the  defen^Mt  that  a  plwtagraptar  la  at  Hbetty  to  make  what  aee  he 
■taaaai  ol  Ua  ewtaaaei'a  pottnA  wen  to  bo  aalahUahad.  than  woald,  hi 
iBj»BbaMHy.Mhiia*aaefqrfcwafeapabHc.  thai  lagiahMiiii  ia- 
hel«griphw'er%Meaitfabeepeedihr'  "  •• 
I  olaa  appeal  in  the  aa«  e<  Mlaid 
wotdd  he  tha  went  aWortaae  thai  eoold 
lephotogiaphMM.    I  mb,  yoon^  Ae.,  W.  E.  Dnanun. 

aWMUtBUlP  OP  THB  KBOATIVE. 

ft  tkt  E»ffaa. 

8m,— Tha  leltew  «■  the  aupyilght  aad  fee  owaareUp  of  aagalivea  of 

Mitraite  laba  hi  Ike  aaaal  oewee  of  bariaeea.  aad  far  wUeb  «•  have 

leea  paid,  wWdi  have  >ppeafed  from  Mbm  to  tima  ia  yoor  anellent 

hmauL.  team  lo  me  very  mtioh  away  ttcm  what  Iha  pnmarfea  ooght  lo 

I  lor  their  own  ' 


Tha  law  la  vaiy  datoila  feat  fee  aMyiigM  of  aaah  pertniia  ia  act 
•■n.  TkeawkyetenfeeaevMivar  Jb  tmmmi  mtn  we  eaaaef  aee  it Jhr 
»mn*hm    thai  le,  lor  ear  own  iaiereel    In  any  way  whatever  wMmat 


Thea  why  keep  itr  Wl^y  aot  Mttia  the  veied  qaaatioa  at 
oaee  by  rieamng  what  eoeae  iaoorreetly  eaU  their  lode  of  trade,  bat 
what  I  eaU  the  portrait  itmlfr  Wipe  the  portraU  off.  Doixy  eo  woold 
■I  the  papfiaiioai  Men  partmkaMra  aittiaga.  Aad  if  oae  par- 
ml  aauj  it  The  eopyrigbt  and  owaerahip  of 
I  ba  ami^aBd  liafeilnrfly eettled.  "Leadoe 
iaa'*oa|MlobellM  pf  of  many  photagraphara ;  tat 
be  ifnieil  that  ^aay  aaan  fee  eot^dMae  plarad  ia 


iafee  eaae  "  Ponard  rrmu  the  Fliolograahie  Company ' 
iaawiaaaadataat  OM.  Aad  I  eoaaider  that  to  aek  fee  ptofeaainn  lo 
lafead  aad  JiMlt(y  a  wrong  ia  aa  iaaolt 

The  kMv  dMad  bom  fee  Oamwa  Ctah  ia  loaroely  a  win  one,  aad 
ifiae  ovUan  feat  fee  wiUar  haa  aot  nad  fee  eoRoepMidnee  wUeh  haa 


leonoapai 
I  «■  fee  fBMtlna     Tha  lav  la  «an  defied  aad  eiplaiaad  by  Le 
I  Fimlei  la  aa  artiale  ia  the  Jocbsai.  Auusac  for  1869. 
The  iaar  relaHag  to  photogiapha  wOl  be  alterad  I  ban  not  the  leaat 
deabt ;  aad  it  behowe  ae.  aa  peaaBaal  men.  to  look  at  the  proheUa 
hi  a  baeiaeee  taaaaar.    ftrh^a  aome  of  oar  bnaineee  bmb 
bo  BMde  tlwi  woold  awke  fee  law 
aliha  lofeapaUb  ami  fee  photcgMgfcg.— I 


INTENSIFICATION. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sta,— Beferring  to  an  article  under  this  heading,  printed  in  No.  1495, 
your  coatribator,  "  Jonias,"  asks,  inUralia,  "Why  meronric  chloride?" 
Bead  by  the  light  of  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  the  interroga- 
tive, I  imagine  that  it  wa*  intended  to  run,  "  Wby  mercnric  bt-chloride?" 
I  baeten  to  lay  that  mr  nae  of  this  latter  term  was  duo  to  a  slip  of  the 
pen.  If  "  Janini "  will  do  me  the  honoar  to  east  another  gUnoe  over  tha 
article,  he  will  find  Hg  CI,  correctly  named  in  two  or  three  places.  It  ia 
onlortonate  that  yoor  oontiibotor,  in  attempting  to  pat  me  right,  should. 
himaelf  have  stombled. 

I  have  no  deaire  to  be  naderetood  as  fathering  the  proposition  that  the 
Ag  a  of  the  doable  aalt  eansibly  darkens  in  the  light — althongh,  from 
obeervationa  made  a  vear  or  two  since,  I  was  temporarily  led  to  believe 
that  an  apneeiable  alteration  doea  lometimes  take  place.  My  reason  for 
xeeommenoing  the  avoidance  of  direet  aonlight  aoring  intensification 
arieee  from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  whoUy  ditinclined  to  favour  the  hypo- 
theeia  that,  nndar  aome  eoaditionB,  the  solar  r*yB  indooe  a  latent  action 
in  the  Ag  CI,  and  that  poaeibly  to  this  oaose  may  be  traoed,  in  a  partial 
dapee,  the  fading  to  vriueh  tha  mercorially  treated  image  of  a  gelatine 
ntfative  ia  often  Boaoeptibla. 

I  grant  that  the  partieaUr  paaaage  dealing  therewith  Ueka  the  perspi- 
eaei^y  that  might,  upon  leoonaidaxation,  have  been  imparted  to  it ;  but  I 
am  unable  to  agree  that  feo  anggielnl  method  of  adding  K  CI  to  the 
mereoiy  iolnlj£a  ia  "  neeiHamty  rooadaboot."  The  operation  is  the 
work  of  a  few  eeenida.  The  alaled  aolnhUity  of  many  subctancee  at, 
aay.  sixty  degreea — aa  nnknown  natoral  tamperatuie  for  aeveral  months 
of  oar  year— ia  often  deloaive.  I  reaommaoa"  Jnniua "  to  try  the  experi- 
ment ol  making  the  additioD  bofe  vraya,  to  note  the  time  ooeapied  in 
diseolatiaa,  and  lo  oompare  the  appearaneee  of  the  reeulting  eomponnds. 
The  point,  however,  ia  of  alight  moment. 

It  IS  intareeting  newe  lo  me  that  the  pcaatiM  of  adding  K  CI  to  the 
BMreoiT  eolation  ia  of  "  frequent "  ocearrenoe.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  tnal  oatil  I  mentiooed  the  plan  myself  I  believed  that  it  had  not 
bees  deeeribed.  Aa  I  gather  that  *■  Junioa  "  haa  an  aoqnaintance  with 
the  works  of  the  accepted  aotlioritics  upon  photography  and  cbemiKtr^, 
he  will,  perhape,  be  good  enough  to  refer  me  to  a  pubUshed  formula  m 
whieh  potaaahun  ehloride  flgnree  aa  a  ooDstitoent  of  the  mercurv  intensi- 
fying aolntioa.  TIm  mighty  niaaa  of  photographic  literature  detora  mo 
bom  paaaing  i^oa  him  the  harsh  aentonee  of  wading  through  any  bat 
tha  naaDeat  taBlioa  of  it.  I  wiU,  therefore,  only  indioato  at  random  two 
flaadard  hooka  ia  both— or  one— of  whieh  it  ahoald  surely  find  a  place. 
Th«e  are,  Aboey'a  luttnetioHM  (18ti8  edition),  and  Taa  BarruB  Jovbmai. 
PBOtooBAnnc  AuuMC,  IMV.— I  am,  yoora,  ilto.,      Tnoiua  BaoDmo. 


S. 


J.  T. 


THE  ETHOXO  UOHT. 
To  tk*  EniToa. 
8ia,_I  laam  from  a  eoaunaaieatioa  to  yoor  Jochsal  of  December  14, 

f>.  Tim,  that  Mr.  Hardwieh  ia  aaing  tha  old  alyle  of  Ivee'  ether  saturator. 
i  will  iaienst  Mr.  Hardwioh,  and  othara,  to  know  that  my  improved 
^"^  tobe  ■intraliTr  ia  the  only  form  now  made  in  this  country,  and 
feat  Ilia  palroleom  ethsr,  reeommeoded  \tj  me,  ia  also  now  generally 
amd  Imm  ia  laalawoee  lo  aolphorie  ether.  A  paper  deeeribing  these 
Imprenaaaaate  waa  laprteled  in  yoor  JeuaxAL  some  months  ago.— I  am, 
yoon.  Ae.,  Faxn.  B.  Ivaa. 

3760,  EltvtmtktlrMt,  Pkiladtlphia.  Dtctmbtr  S6, 1888. 


OOPTINO  OIL  PAINTDfOS. 
To  the  Emtor. 
Pieter,"  ia  hie  laat  eommnnieation,  statea  a  truism,  "that 
ia  not  !»«'"''*«»  knowledge,"  but  technical  knowledge  is  in 
a  Boat  maaaoN  oompoondad  of  eommon  sense,  and,  so  tar  aa  its  applica- 
lioa  to  feia  diaewrioa  ia  ooooemed,  it  is  very  eertain  that,  without  common 
aeaaa,  ♦— »wt>~i  knowladaa  would  be  of  little  avail,  but  thia  he  infer- 
eatklly  ignoroa.    Bo  mao&te  hia  argnmaat. 

A0tui.  glyeerine  seems  to  be  a  particularly  objeotionable  aubetanoa  to 
"  Pietor,"  beeaase  it  will  not  dry  alone.  Olycerino  and  water  is  the  mix- 
tare  advoealed,  and  this  will  itj,  slowly  or  not,  according  to  the  propor- 
liaa  of  glyeerine.  Are  not  moist  water  eotoan  compounded  with  glycerme  7 
Tet  water  eolooia  dry.  In  He  application  to  oil  paintings  just  so  much 
glyeerine  ie  added  to  the  water  that  the  otherwise  rapid  evaporation  of  tlie 
water  ia  rtiardtd.  If  the  painting  ia  to  be  eeveral  days  under  treatment, 
aa  inferred  by  "  Pieter,"  eommon  sense  would  indicate  drying  oft  after  each 
day'a  vrark.  Moreover,  moistening  the  snrfaee  to  bring  out  detaU  can 
aearoely  be  eaUed  satorating  the  snbatanee. 

It  "Pi^or"  objeote  to  any  preparation  of  an  oil  painting  before  copying, 
he  will  not,  I  fancy,  have  many  with  him  if  the  best  possible  resulu  are 
esneeted :  but  "  the  wilfa'  men  maun  haa  bis  way."— I  am,  yours,  Ao., 

*  E.  DUHXOBB. 

. ♦ 

Noarn  Middlhu  PHorooaAPHic  Ci.rR— The  Annual  Oenersl  Meeting  of 
the  Clab  wiU  be  held  hi  the  Iron  Room,  OrsnTille-road,  Stroud  Qreen,  on 
Hoaday  evsoiag  aaxt,  the  Ittk  instant,  at  eight  o'clock.  Bujinesa— The 
slsntVw  of  oflken  tor  ue  ymr  IW,  sad  to  oonflrm  (if  approved)  the  report  of 
the  past  half  y«ar. 
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CifDansf  iPolumn. 

*M  MM  MU  *•  MMHirf  ■><«*  (*' 


mil; 

nati 
ta»d 


ditto.— 


,  tU  |H«MB  rftta  •!  Iriib  Tton  fhw  bi  •nbui* 


^^.T^^^TT^  I  i«4    BeoU'i  taw  ud  •  htit    iaeh  mitring 


a«8torrB  to  (fforrewjonHmta 

I  fvfaMw  I*  itrfwrftMwwh  m'  mmtoI  tiuiii«u  affairs 
^  '•  B.OUBnroooAOa,"  ^  TtrMnet,  Ctmnt  Oarden, 

*r  At  tal  jMr«M  ^  IMi  Joubical,  including  jueriet  for 

^  ami  -MaA^m,'  mmt  tt  mUrmei  to  "Tbi  Editor,' 

F«<  Ctawl  g»rfi,  £*Mba,  IT.C    luaUmdiim  to  this  emum 

jr»  lUm  Ittm  V  Mmmmmlmlitmt  wJtu  mim  and  addnu  of 


hftlis/UMliiU.. 


RKaTML— IX  JahMoa  ud  HanUng  WuMr. 

H.  J.  K— TW  p«c«a  to  aot  preUetad  bjr  patent 

Mnu  k  SirutT  (IMbagk).— Th«  PlatinotnM  Company,  29,  Soutbampton- 


\tuam  SraoL— Tlrjr  Oa 
I  kar,  >u»«m.  Ika  c 


of  a  dilala  aolntaoo  of  CTanide  of  potaasiam. 
Wa  kar,  W«*m.  Ika  caaa  fa  hapali. 
Xmtmt  l»<aliai  If  AaMfca,  or  Anattalia,  or  anjr  of  the  Colonies,  U  a  good  field 
ha  a  pkalapafhw  aad  patnit  paiater,  and  which  ix  conaidered  the  best. 

1  «aaH«lad  doablat  of  tha  "rapid"  daaa,  and  having  a  focus  of 
taa  lia  Walw  tae'km,  »fll  aniwar  yoar  pnrpcie.   A  single  lens  wonld  be 


J.T.-Amttfm 


C  W||M*£— If  Tea  aaka  tW  vock  oopjrright  jroa  most  register  it  at  Stationerti' 
ifoaM  ba  doae  bafcra  an;  oopiea  are  isaned,  otherwise  there  will 
iaUtfaL 

ILD.— na  d*«r  ia  aoaristed  into  the  ammonio-nitrate  by 

Ika  aiintt  la  >Mafflla<<  water  and  then  a<lding  ammonia,  drop 

"a  fndpHalc,  which  at  fint  is  thrown  down,  is  all  re- 


H.T. 


1£& 


I  laliabla  fonnulc  for  a  hydroqoinone  developer  are 

•■  ;•■■■  ffl-S  of  Um  eonvnt  Auuicac.    Let  our  coirespondent 

](«.  1,  aad  adopt   that   which   best   snits   his  special 

I — L  Tka  loa  jtm  mmUo»  will  make  a  negative  sufficiently  large  to 
MS  iB  ttal  Is  laqMiad.— 9  aad  S.  Having  taken  the  negative,  sav  a  cabinet 
4b^  Mad  II  to  aajr  of  tkosa  who  advertiae  as  printiiig  for  the  profession  and 
ttayvflieantWrart. 

R.  K  W.— Wa  kaem  of  ao  plaow,  Stodr  the  portraita  taken  by  good  artists 
aa4  kate  bf  imIMhmtkm  doady  both  in  lighting  and  pose.  In  this  way 
pm  wfl  aoaa  laaMrihrr  faaprara  yoomlf  in  art  knowledge.  Also  reail  any 
■••4  virin  aa  «oaipo«ttOB. 

H.  W«■LWJa^^^l^a  vWn  ba  eaa  obtain  the  proper  optical  glass  to  make  a 
l^atopafkii  Imk— Maan  Chaaoa  Biolben,  Birmingham,  supply  optical 
i}**:  tt  mtf  aba  W  oMaiaad  from  Hooghton  Jt  Bras,  Holbom,  or  from 
mdiy  *  Oa.,  Sat^atHia. 

*  T.  J.— t.  Saa  Iha  eoDactar  Is  tba  Coantv  Court.— 2.  If  by  opalines  you 

la  aiilkal  eoatoct  with  gUai,  thaj  most  be  in  conUct  all  over 

ail  tiw  lavar  naidnes,  mix  them  together, 


aai  kaqilka  iStf  laMaM  apart? 
O.  a  A^TaartraakiaariaM  bom  tba 


ftaaiaU  toalac  balka,  tlirawa  down  by  mlphate  of  iron,  is 
»•  •"■!"  •*■  dUwr  salphork  or  hydncUoric  acid  to  r. 
Im :  IkM,  an*  v«a  aaAriat,  It  la  iMdy  for  dimdving  it 
ni  adtai  :   "  I  ^aa  nt  a  mm  »imI  i»k    lnJh il  1   «» 


*l  aan  fol  a  ,. 
^     la  «laM  lak-aad  ae 
•»  i*M  aa  to  ba  aMiM    Cta  yoa 
n*  sMTrt  of  Moeam  Itaa  ia  tba  adop 


of  Iron.    After  the  precipitate 
collected,  it  should 
rt'iiiove  all  traces  of 
in  the  aqua  rtgia. 
to  photograph— it  is 
what  UgM  I  take  It  in  the  result  is 
lat  a  way  out  of  my  difficulty  I"— 
of  orthochromatic  or  isochromatic 


iH'aaiiaiiujL 


the  same  sii«  with  a  lens  of  nine 

f  extending  to  eighteen  inches. 

taken  the  back  focus  of  the  lens 

tile  camera  will  have  to  be 

la  Ike  loaia*  Of  tka  taaqianmde*,  the  washing  after  the 
M  vaa  aot  aaMM^  haace  the  Udbt   ' 


„  -, •  IWbts  Iwconie  stained  with 

M  ..   _i_  —    "  yw"  WW  to  tiie  article  in  the  Joubnai,  for 
WJJ^ffl^wparticalar  stnaa  ia  laid  apon  the  absolute  necessity 

la  It*  taMiM  «(  MalteU*  of  BMRuy. 


A. 


■J  A   R.    The  sample  of  elasa  sent  would  be  quite  safe  if  only  a  feeble  lighfc 

^  sth  J"^IgMZht  wf.^^^^^^ ;  but  with  a  stronger  source  of  .Uummat.on 
nr  with  davTieht  it  would  be  dangerous. 

A  R^His  wishes  to  know  how  to  give  a  ground-glass  appearance  to  a  large 
window  .7 wWch  he  intends  to  attempt  portraiture,  rfe  has  been  recom- 
r<..H.d  to  stipple  the  elMS  over  with  Ai^  paint,  but  he  does  not  want  to 
.Tottaf  ^it  wi?  b^  onfyTtemporary  arrangement,  and  the  paint  would  be 
dfflcultTo  remove.-Make  up  ™me  starch  paste  (rather  thin)  and  then  mix 
J^w^mnn  Xtini?  with  it  This  stippled  on  the  glass  answers  very  well 
SueTperatthelto'lhe'g  Js  with  P^t«  -  ""  «-«»«"' -"^^  "' ^^'^'""S 
the  lieht,  and  it  is  easily  removed. 

RP  MacLeod  inquires:  "1.  What  is  the  safest  and  most  powerful  form  of 
limeHght  for  the  m^c  lantern  ?-2.  Can  one  now  with  any  form  of  l.meligh 
l^ablolu  ely  secur?from  risk  of  explosion?  if  so,  with  what  formJ--3.  I 
i^ve  the  lantern  lens  four-wick  lamp.  Sec,  with  the  hght  of  which  I  am 
dfsJ^t  sfied*  at  what  cost  could  I  get  limelight  fittings  ?  "-In  reply :  1  and  Z 
T^fnost  i^werful  light  is  that  obtained  by  a  mixed  gas  jet ;  the  safest  jet 
rsthebowthrough.-3.  Limelight  burners  cost  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
hilling^  One  of  fairly  good  quality  will  cost  hdfway  between  these  sums 
Bit  a  bag  or  bottle  for  corapres.sed  gas  will  also  be  required.  Better  get  an 
estimatefrom  some  of  those  specialists  who  advertise  in  the  Almanac. 

p..  »<«  writes  •  "  Wanting  to  cement  the  front  combination  of  a  large 
portrait  lens,  I  got  some  Canada  balsam  from  the  local  chemist,  which 
^r"S  to  be  too  thick,  as  I  cannot  force  it  to  the  edges  Will  you  kmdly 
Jav  if  it  can  be  thinned,  and  what  with,  also  method  of  cementing  ?  Also 
is  there  any  advantage  in  its  being  cemented  as  against  leaving  it  undone  ? 
-In  reply  :  The  balsam  may  be  thinned  by  the  addition  of  turpentine  To 
cement  the  lenses,  have  the  contact  surfaces  made  quite  cean,  using  ether  or 
benzole  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  former  cement.  Place  a  drop  of  the 
balsam  on  the  centre  of  the  concave  surface,  then  apply  the  other  lens  with 
a  eentle  pressure,  so  as  to  cause  the  balsam  to  ooze  out  all  around  the  edges. 
The  advantage  of  cementing  is  that  two  reflecting  surfaces  are  nullified. 

ScoTUS  writes  as  follows  :  "  A,  class  of  view  which  is  especially  common  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  where  there  are  large  masse-s  of  shadow  and  also  of  bright 
sunlieht,  the  former  perhaps  being  in  the  near  foreground.  Street  views  are 
an  instance.  How  ought  these  to  be  treated  ?  1.  Should  exposure  be  full, 
or  bare,  or  just  right.'— 2.  Should  the  negative  be  m.ade  thin  or  dense.'— 
3  Should  the  extreme  shadow  be  clear  (or  at  least  nearly  clear)  glass,  or 
should  it  have  a  fairly  deep  depcsit?  (Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  in  this 
question  to  fog.)— 4.  Would  a  slight  fog  on  plate  lielp?--5.  Whether  is 
tentative  or  quick  development  more  advisable  ?  I  know  that  such  a  view 
should  be  taken  when  there  are  white  clouds,  but  my  queries  are  intended  to 
deal  solely  with  exposure  and  development.— 6.  Wauld  you  kindly  inform 
me  if  any  type  of  transparency  to  expose  by  contact  would  answer  the  same 
purpose'"— In  reply  :  1.  The  exposure  should  be  full— sufficient  to  secure 
detail  in  the  deepest  shadows.— 2.  Not  too  dense.— 3.  Only  the  extreme 
shadows  should  be  clear  glass. ^.  Not  if  the  negative  be  good.— 5.  A  tenta- 
tive development,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  detail  in  the  shadows  before  the 
lights  acquire  too  much  density.— 6.  This  query  is  not  clear. 


The  Champion  Photographic  Exhibition.— This  exhibition  of  works  which 
have  taken  prizes  at  other  exhibitions  is  now  open  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
Rooms,  148,  New  Bond-street,  London.  There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  frames,  and  these  comprise  many  of  the  finest  photographs  that  have 
been  displayed  at  other  exhibitions.  We  shall  give  a  more  detailed  account 
of  it  on  an  early  occasion,  and  meantime  recommend  our  readers  to  pay  it  a 
visit. 

Camkba  Club.— The  second  of  the  "one  man"  series  of  photogi-aphic 
exhibitions  is  now  open  at  the  Camera  Club.  It  is  composed  of  large  direct 
pictures  in  platinum  by  Mr.  Harry  ToUey,  of  Nottingham.  This  gentleman 
has  made  for  hiiii.self  so  good  a  reputation  as  an  artist  that  all  ought  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  seeing  his  works  under  such  favourable 
auspices.  The  exhibition  was  inaugurated  by  a  smoking  concert  on  Monday 
evening. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Club,  January  16,  1889,  will  be  on  Hydroquinone. 

HuDDERSFlKLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,— January  16,  at  eight  p.m.,  demon- 
stration by  Mr.  H.  J.  Bellsmith,  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Assoclvtion.— On  Thursday, 
January  17,  Mr.  Friese  Greene  will  read  a  paper  on  Pkotography  by  Meant 
nf  the  Eye,  also  The  Effects  of  a  Bromide  Plate  under  Pressure  and  in  a 
Vacuum. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society. — Next  meeting  at 
the  Bra.ssey  lustitute,  January  14.  Exhibition  by  limelight  of  lantern  slides 
contributed  by  members.  All  members  are  invited  to  leave  their  slides  with 
the  Hon.  Secretaries  before  the  date  of  the  meeting. 
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TIIK  KEA(TIONS  OF  MKRCL'UI.VL  S.VLT3  ON 

l.NTKXSIKYIX(;  .SOLUTIONS. 

HctK  I  iiiiL  intrnnification  Iim,  rightly  or  wronglj,  puMd  tny- 

'  "  '' rahic  repuUtirjn  in  oonnezioo  with  gdftdiie 

to  the  all«^g«)  want  of  penuuMnej  of  its 

.1).  «n  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many  who 

rtinracter  ia  deaerred,  or  at  least  that  the  firalt 

the  method.     Very  pmliably  the  stipporten 

'■  ~  are  eorreet,  for  it  ia  not  at  all  unlikely  that, 

lie   complex   reactions  that  occur  between   the 

•rj  and  other  m«tab  and  alkaliea,  mia- 

rt  of  the  opemtor  ia  too  often  the  canae 

it  may  not  he  aauaa  at  the  present  time 

...irise   the  chief  reaetkms  that  occur  in  the 

ised   intensifying   lolutioQ  of  mercuric    chloride, 


thif 

nei; 

nm 

deii 

bcl 

eft 

eoi: 

sol 

ma> 

of 

to 

OOfntii'tily 

especially  as  a  eoatrorersy  on  the  Mhjcet  ia  now  prooeeding 

between  two  of  oar  oootribatocs, 

Mcreorie  chloride  or,  mt  it  was  Ibmerly  called,  bichloride  of 
mereary  has  been  nppHed  to  phnfixfrmnhle  porpoaes  flrom  the 
days,  both  aa  an  i  4  sgent  and  also  in 

the  |trM.|uctioa  of  the  onoe  popui«r  ami,  when  well  executed, 
nallv  Ixwatiful  •'alahastrhw"  |rietam,  OMwMing  of  a  eollodioa 
positivo  on  glaan  Meaehed  to  a  pearly  whheneas  by  means  of 
«•'!  -i  -n  of  the  merearial  salt.  Thia  Ueaehmg  action — 
ooftnod  to  the  mereorio  chloride,  btit  ia  ahared 
-  f  other  of  the  dyad  metab  whoae  affinity  for 
loa  that  of  silver,  notably  cnprie  and  ferric 
I  the  deeoapositioa  of  the  mercuric 
:!c  siWer  forming  the  image.     In  the 

0,  one  of  the  atoma  of  chlorine  of 
ted  from  the  latter  and  goea  to  the 

1.  moreonms  dilorido  or  oalomel 
•ne.  The  Utter  salt  being 
'.it«^(l,   and   either  remains  in 

;  -m  the  film  under  trsat- 

. ; — .^ ,~.;uuit  (>art  in  the  formation 

the  new  imagai 

The  firat  qoertioa  tkak  nntmlly  artM*  in  oonnexion  with  aa 

coropoaed  ebieiy  of  ailrer  chloride,  and  containing  traces 

mersUfDaa  chloride,  is  its  lishility  to  chaniro   when 

to  liLrbt.     Chloride  of  silver  we  know  in  the  pure  and 

.-  dnrkena  and  is  dccompoaod  when  submitted 

iij;ii  wiien  perfectly  dry  it  undergoes  little,  if  any, 

imilar  dmnnaUiiMi.    Umtntwm  diluri<lc,  too^ 

tell  na,  darhena  aad  bacomea  ipvy  uu<ler  the 

ilgbt,  so  that  «•  laight  hiriy  picdiot  for  the  bleached 


bl' 


ir 


l.v 


image  but  a  brief  '■^'°-  ^Q  *^^  ^"'^  <*'  ^^'^  however,  vc  havo 
the  fact  that  the  alabastrine  pictures  of  a  former  gooeration 
are  still  in  existence  in  apparently  their  original  state,  and 
failing  any  record  of  experiments  proving  the  contrary  wo  may 
— uinu  such  iniagea  to  ho  as  reasonably  permanent  as  any 
other  in  which  silrer  forms  a  part. 

The  sonsitiToneas  of  chloride  of  silver  to  light  is  destroyed 
and  its  darkening  prevented  by  many  substnuoos,  as  is  well 
known,  such  as  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid  an<l  the  chromates, 
chlorine,  and  such  of  the  chlorides  as  we  have  mentioned 
above :  but  whether  the  immunity  from  change  possessed  by 
the  bleached  image  depends  upon  the  action  of  minute  traces 
of  rocTEnric  chloride  left  in  contact  with  it  in  the  film,  or 
whether  its  pcnuanency  is  inherently  due  to  its  composition, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  prove.  It  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  for  we  may  consider  that, 
■a  the  action  of  light  upon  silver  chloride  sets  free  chlorine, 
wUoh  in  turn  would  combine  with  any  mercurous  chloride 
contained  in  the  image,  converting  it  to  the  mercuric  state, 
then  is  always  present  as  the  result  of  exposure  that  which 
will  prevent  the  darkening  of  the  deposit,  for  it  must  lie  bonio 
in  mind  that  the  dissociation  of  the  elements  commences 
before  any  nmU*  oolooration  of  the  silver  salt  takes  place. 

Another  important  point,  especially  when  a  plain  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  is  employed,  is  the  formation  of  the 
mereurwos  salt.  In  tlM  old  collodion  days  no  trouble  aroso 
ma  this  score  because  of  the  nature  of  the  material  forming 
the  film,  Iwt  with  gelatine  the  case  is  altogether  difTcrent. 
The  absorbent  character  of  the  latter,  and  the  powerful  manner 
in  which  it  clings  to  any  insoluble  matter  that  may  bo  formed 
on  it,  are  well  known,  and  consequently  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  formntiou  in  tho 
gelatine  film  of  the  insoluble  and  objectionable  mercuroiu  suit. 
Objectionable  in  more  ways  than  one,  for,  while  even  in  its 
naalteiwd  oonditiou  it  will  deprive  the  shadows  of  their  tranv- 
parcncy  and  so  destroy  contact  and  increase  tho  time  occupied 
in  printing,  it  will  produce  still  worse  results  when  darkened 
by  the  application  of  tho  final  solution  used  in  intensification. 
Fortunately,  a  large  proportion  of  the  calomel  so  formed  re- 
main* suBiieudcl  in  the  solution  itwlf,  us  any  one  may  notico 
frjm  the  turfiidity  that  occurs  in  use  with  a  plain  solution  of 
bichloride  ;  still,  a  ]iortion  of  the  solution  is  absorbed  into  the 
film  before  decomposition  commences,  and  the  insoluble  salt 
precipitiitc<l  from  this  remains  in  'Uh. 

Tliis  pnxipiltttion  m  prevenUnl  liy  tho  addition  of  a  variety 
of  subataocus  to  tho   mercuric  chloride    solution,  LUer  aliOf 
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W  lrt*wUorio  add,  or  any  of  Uw  •Ikalino  chlorides,  which 
M  dMnfcn  bt  «»rf  wttk  idTMiUgo  iu  combination  with 
Ui  ■■iiiihl  mIC  Aa  a  OMttar  of  fact  tho  Inttcr  nrc,  and 
haw  baiB  tnm  Um  aarliMt  timoa,  io  uaed,  thuugh  principally 
tat  a  difbnnt  iwn«*«»  *•"'"  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
BHiaDy  lawawiiaiiilii  for  the  purpoeo  of  jircvcuting  the 
g^j^^Unn  gf  lUi  dapooit,  either  iu  film  or  liolntion.  Tho 
MOfarit  •«»  that  •*  piwcnlion  ia  Ijcttcr  than  cure,"  and  in 
UiliiMa  »  ta  aophatieallj  fcs  owing  to  tho  tcuiicity  with 
vhkk  friatiac  clinga  to  any  dqwwt  formed  in  its  jM-res,  other- 
wtaa  tha  praetioe  of  Mwkiog  tho  Blm,  after  bleaching,  in  a 
^,Hnn  cf  an  alkaline  chloride  or  weak  hydrochloric  acid 
BinM  auaallj  aarva  the  aaaw  puipoae. 

■■Usrida  of  mereury  ia  a  saK  that  is  slowly  and  sparingly 
aohUa  ia  pun  water,  but  iU  solubility  is  Iwth  increased  and 
iMlaaad  by  the  addition  of  any  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  with 
lAieh  it  forms  double  salU  possessing  a  greater  degree  of 
nlability  than  its  own.  Mcrcurous  chloride,  or  calomel,  which 
ii  piartkally  insoluble  in  water  alone,  becomes  soluble  when 
IIm  t4<H*~'  of  a  soluble  chloride  is  mode,  or,  more  correctly, 
it  is  eoavertad  into  mercuric  chloride,  which  dissolves.  Hydro- 
ehlorio  aeid  has  a  similar  effect  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
tha  ardditioa  of  a  soluble  chloride  to  the  mercury  solution, 
originaUy  m*^"  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  tho  solubility  of 
tha  faichlocide,  performs  an  additional  and  even  more  im- 
porlaat  funetioo  iu  preventing  the  deposition  of  iusolublc 
laanHiiiiiia  ohloride. 

Wo  nart  eooie  to  tlie  action  of  alkalies  upon  mcrcurous  and 
iMiiiiiiiii  ehloride,  theae  being  the  agents  genenilly  employed 
m  tha  altar  appUeatioos  to  produce  density  in  the  previously 

i  imagck    This  side  of  tho  i|ue(itiou  afTects  not  only  the 
aad  dagrea  of  density  of  the  final  image,  but  also  the 

'  aad  eitant  of  tho  fog  or  veil  pnxluced  iu  the  cose  of 
in  manipulation   or  insufficient    washing.     The 
bahaTiovr  of  the  fixed  alkalies  in  this  respect  differs  somewhat 
I  that  of  ammonia,  upon  both  the  mercurous  and  mercuric 
With  ealomel,  otjueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies 

a  deoM  Mack  discolouration,  owing  to  tho  formation 
ef  iifwiiisii  oxide,  but  in  the  case  of  ammonia  the  black 
Bobataaca  formed  is  a  compound  of  chlorine,  mercury,  and 
■piwMM^y^  known  as  chloride  of  mercurous  ammonium.  The 
oaaatic  alkaliea  may,  therefore,  all  bo  employed  as  final  appli- 
wttwffi,  but  tlw  action  of  tho  carbonate  is  not  sutliciently 
daiaila  or  unifonn  to  rocumnu-nd  them. 

SalphoRttctl  hydn>gcn  and  tho  alkaline  sulphides  convert 
cahmiel  into  ItUck  mcrcurous  sulphide,  which  is  insoluble  iu 
aitiio  aoid  and  exoesa  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  soluble  in 
aalphida  of  potaannm.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  may,  thcrc- 
fta%  bo  asad  for  darkening  thu  image,  but  the  y)utasHium  salt, 
if  aaad  ia  axons,  would  tend  to  reduce  it  There  lu-e  many 
other  aahalaiwwa  tliat  dccoiu|>otiv  mercurous  chloride,  and  may 
ba  oaed  for  darkening  the  imago,  but  they  possess  no  features 
to  naoauaend  them  over  those  ulroaly  mentioned. 

Tha  aqnaous  fixol  alkali    insttntly  decomposes  mercuric 
chloride  with  formation  of  mercuric  oxide  in  the  form  of  a 
raa^D-ydlow  procipitAto  and  chloride  of  the  alkaline 

A^inaoaa  aounoaia  and  ammonium  carbonate  cause  a 
aalpitala  oompoaod  of  oxide  and  carbonate  respectively 
efuMvuiaaiamiinm.  The  carlxmates  of  tho  fixed  alkalies  pre- 
cipitate bitnm  mercario  oarbonate.  If,  however,  a  salt  of 
ammowfai  aooompaay  the  mercuric  chloride  in  solution,  then 
tha  find  alkaBaa,  cither  in  the  caustic  or  carbonated  condition, 
thiow  down  fiat  a  wAtfe  precipitate  of  the  mercurammouium 


salts,  and,  if  added  in  excess,  subsequently  mercuric  oxidod 
carbonate.  Our  contributor,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  appears  to 
have  been  speaking  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  as  generally  used,  and  not  of  a  plain 
solution  of  bichloride,  as  his  article  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
The  sulphides  form  black  mercuric  sulphide. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  effects  produced  iu  iiitcnsiii- 
catioii  by°tho  diflTercut  substances  employed  to  darken  the 
image,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  great  deal  of  diflerence,  execitt 
such  as  arises  from  varying  degrees  of  concentration.  Tlie 
oxide  of  mercurous  ammonium  formed  by  the  application  of 
iujucous  ammonia  is,  however,  said  to  be  unstable  under  the 
action  of  light— with  what  justice  we  arc  not  prepared  to  say 
but  ammonia  remains  undoubtedly  the  favourite  upplicatiou. 

The  effects  produced  upon  imperfectly  washed  films  will, 
however,  vary  very  materially  from  decomposition  of  the  un- 
removcd  mercuric  chloride.  Thus,  while  ammonia  would  only 
throw  down  a  white,  or  slightly  yellow,  precipitate  of  oxide,  or 
carbonate  of  mercurammonium,  producing  a  sickly  yellow  veil 
over  the  whole  negative,  the  fixed  alkalies,  either  caustic  or 
carbonate,  arc  bound  to  give  a  more  or  less  pronounced  brown 
or  black  colour,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  suli)liides. 
Too  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  this  black  veil,  wliich 
appears  sometimes  unaccountably.  Upon  inquiry  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  it  has  occurred  when  the  final  intensifying 
a"ent  has  been  varied  from  ammonia  to  one  or  other  of  the 
substances  last  named. 

These  remarks  may,  we  trust,  serve  to  explain  some  hitherto 
existing  discrepancies  iu  many  minds,  and  will,  at  any  rate, 
direct  attention  afresh  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  thorough 
washing  in  every  part  of  the  process  of  mercury  intensification. 


"INSTANTANEOUS"  EXPOSURES. 
One  frequently  sees  written  on  a  photograph,  or  may  be  told, 
that  it  was  taken  in  some  extraordinary  brief  space  of  time — 
sometimes  the  fiftieth,  the  hundredth,  or  a  still  smaller  fraction 
of  a  second — when  even  a  casual  examination,  by  one  uuder- 
standiug  the  matter,  will  show  that  the  exposure  was  of  a 
much  longer  duration.  In  some  instances  a  little  consideration 
and  calculation  would  prove,  by  the  extent  of  the  blurring  of 
the  image,  that  the  time  of  exposure  must  have  been,  oftcu,  as 
much  as  ten  times  that  stated.  Now  the  producer  of  tho 
picture  has  no  intention  of  deceiving,  as  ho  fully  imagines  tliat 
the  time  stated  was  really  the  correct  one,  inasmuch  as  his 
shutter  was  said  by  its  maker  to  work  in  the  period  mentioned. 
The  manufacturer  made  tho  statement  in  perfect  good  faith, 
because  the  instrument,  when  it  left  his  hands,  was  capal)le  of 
giving  fairly  accurate  exposures,  according  to  the  speeds 
marked  on  the  index.  But  how  long  is  this  accuracy  main* 
tained  after  a  shutter  is  taken  into  evcry-day  use  out  of  doors  I 
There  arc  so  many  disturbing  causes  which  may  impair  the 
accuracy  iu  the  working  of  the  instrument.  Sjirings,  it  is  well 
known,  will  get  weaker  with  use  ;  and  this,  after  a  time,  will 
cause  a  retardation  iu  the  speed  of  the  shutter.  Working 
parts  will  wear  away  ;  and  this  may  make  the  shutter  work 
faster  or  slower,  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  tha 
pivots  or  bearings  are  lubricated  with  oil ;  this  may  corrode,  at  ' 
accumulate  dust  and  dirt,  and  so  produce  a  slowing  action. 
The  shutter  itself,  or  any  of  its  bearings,  may  become  imper- 
ceptibly bent ;  and  the  friction  arising  therefrom  will  produce 
a  marked  effect  on  the  rapidity.     The  more   intricate   the 
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chaaism,  the  mora  liable  is  the  speed  of  the  shutter  to  be 
lennd  by  extnneoos  causes. 

A  0  reoenllj  asw  «  shutter  which  bad  been  in  use  for  some 

',  when  the  speeds  marked  on  the  index  were  of  no  ralue 

■  ■    r     When  it  was  set  for  the  fifth  of  a  second's  oiposure 

was  fully  half  a  second,  und  wlieu  set  fur  iuilf   a 

lu  exposure  was  quite  a  seoood  aufl  a  half.     This  was 

•>ae  of  the  sliding  metal  platea  having  become  Tcr}- 

>tiy   bent;   but  so  trifling  was  the  injury    that   it   bod 

'■urtu  passed  nnooticed.     Kven  the  simplest  form  of  drop- 

I  itter  is  liable  to  Tariatioa     For  example,  a  isirticle  ur  two 

r°  jr'    n  the  grooTO  will  usuallj  baTe  a  decided  iuilucncc  in 

i  -i  t,^  '1^  its  ^leed;  and  if  the  moving  parts  be  of  wuo<I,  a 

<i\c  moisture  will,  in  addition,  inereaae  the  effect. 

Now  instantaneous  shuttcra  are  generally  employed  under 

I'll  oooditions  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  their  rate  being 

■Maetad    to   variooa  distarbing  conditions.      For  instance, 

^^^  vorking  on  the  baach  spray  and  moisture  from  the  sea 

^Hpt  be  prevented  from  rsnehing  the  inatniment,  and  if  it 

Rf  metal  it  is  liable,  after  a  time^  to  become  corroded,  or  if 

f  wood  to  become  swollen  or  warped.     ^VgHiii,  when  the  appa- 

Kcd   in  a  dusty  road,  or  punibly  oanried  on  a 

ly  impossible  to  avoid  gritty  particles  from  gaining 

to  the   working  parts.      Heoe*  snch  an  amotint  of 

istion  niay   be   intndneed  as  will  considerably   impair  its 

stiun.     However,  aafieient  has  been  said  to  show  that,  so  tu 

I  shutters  whieh  hava  been  aobicetcd  to  the  onlinaiy  vioiasi- 

of  oatdoor  work,  no  acCoal  rriianee  can  Iw  phvcd  on 

as  rvgaida  the  real  iMaaarHaeat  of  the  time  of  oxposuro, 

atwitlistaading  that  thsjr  nay  have  been  accurately  ratcil  at 

e  time  of  mannfactnre. 

One  point  fai  cnmiexioo  with  ahnttan  may  be  allodcd  to 
namely,  tbat  thsj  aiUoai  iwaira  at  the  hands  of  tbdr 
■pioyera  that  ears  whidi  is  sasantial  to  retain  thorn  lu  their 
riginal  working  coaditioo.  Some  of  them  are  really  delicate 
of  mechanism  ;  yet  they  are  osaally  subjected  to  much 
■ogfaer  usage  in  handling,  wcrkia^  and  in  packing,  than  are 
ef  aaiaikr  cbanolaR  Howerar,  the  actual 
it  of  the  durstion  of  tba  exposure,  except  for 
piirposea,  is  of  little  nal  moment,  so  long  as  the 
wtter  saeares  the  effect  desired.  This  brings  to  oar  mind 
■other  topicL 

Is  absolotaly  iastaataneity,  as  the  tam  is  lutderstood,  daair- 
kt  F()raBaataci«ati6c  purpeaai^ or aa  a  photographic achicTo- 
it  daeidodly  is;  but  pietorially  it  frw]ucntly  is  not, 
■ply  baosnac  it  may  convey  an  im|>resBi<>n  precisely  the 
of  that  intended.  Indeed  wa  have  scan  many  ex- 
whare  tbo  axposura  haa  bean  a  near  approach  to  in 
city,  that,  iaataad  at  eonvsTnig  the  idea  of  life  and 
Ntion,  tha  moving  ohjeela  appeared  (u  be  lu  a.  slate  of 
■tdute  iiiinKiliiliCy. 

Tkli  •ulijeet  was  well  illostnted,  many  years  mgn,   by   the 
M  Mr  IU|huMier,  who  produced  two  pictures  of  a  girl  at  a 
wheal.    One  showed  tha  eflaet  of  sn  inatantaaeooa 
and  the  other,  one  of  some  aoeonds'  duration.     The 
picture  had  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  as  well  as  the  foot 
worker  sharp^  dcAncd.    The  effect  was  tbat  tha  wheel 
girl  ware  at  perfect  mt     The  picture  which  receired 
cxpoaore  hafd,  of  coona.  tha  spokes  of  the  wheel, 
with  tha  boi  of  its  worker,  vary  indistinct,  Imt  it 
and  conveyed  the  beet  Impieasion  of  an  "  instan 
Here  is  another  iUnstiation.     If,   say,  a 
4iivaa  at  a  r^id  ^esd  ba  pbotognphad    instaa> 


taneously,  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  as  well  as  the  feet  of  the 
rider,  will  be  perfectly  sharp,  heucc  the  machine  and  its  rider 
will  seem  to  be  perfectly  motionless,  as  if  watting  to  be  photo- 
graphed. Such  a  picture  may  bo  a  triumph  photographically, 
but  it  docs  not  convey  the  ide«i  of  reality.  The  siimc  may  be 
said  of  a  railway  tn\in,  however  fiist  it  uiiglit  l)e  travelling,  if 
the  exposure  were  suflScicntly  rapid  to  secure  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels  and  tlic  outlines  of  the  engine  and  carriageH  i)crfcctly 
sharp.  Such  a  picture  woidd  represent  the  train  us  standing 
perfectly  still,  as  if  stopped  by  u  signal,  for  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  picture  to  indicate  thai  it  wus  moving. 


Is  the  portion  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Oesck's  article  on  CoUodio-Brumida 
EmiMom*,  pablisbed  in  our  last  issue,  we  noticu  that  ho  give^  a 
formnla  for  sn  albumen  snbktrstum.  Now  this  form  of  ptvlirainary 
eosting  is  sll  very  wsU  where  an  mcid  devekper  is  employed,  as  in 
the  wet  coUodioa  prooesi — though  titem  it  is  said  by  msny  operators 
to  throw  the  bath.out  of  ordrr — but  when  >)kaliuo  derelopment  is 
used  it  is  tcsrcely  of  much  \»\af>,  tince  the  alkitli  diM<ilvt'j  tbo 
slbam«n,  sod  more  thoiougbly  kKMeos  tii  i  (ilm  from  the 

glass  thsa  if  it  were  left  to  i(*  own  re»oi.  ii  a  first  grip  of 

the  gloss  snrfsM.  That  tlio  ku'oi  i  atua  foils  in  li'-rping  the  tilm  on 
the  fiiate  it  proved  in  tbii  cvae  tiy  ilie  rccommvndsUun  to  edge  with 
iadianbber  after  dryiaft  Ike  film,  »u  that  rvally  tbo  albumen  only 
SMTss  the  purpose  of  pruviding  a  cl/ou  kurface  fur  the  aensitive 
material  to  he  apicsd  anoo.  >Vub  a  auitabl«  pyroxylino,  aud  this  is 
Dol  dilBcalt  to  And,  noiaiag  siona  than  p^jlishiog  with  powdered  talc 
b  at  all  needful 

Ybliow  (tains  on  negatives,  nuking  their  appearance  after  a  few 
months,  appear  to  have  bcaa  troubling  some  of  our  readers  of  Iste. 
At  the  meeting  ef  the  London  and  Proviaeial  Aaueiation,  reported 
on  another  page,  this  sab|set  has  been  diseusied,  snd  a  plan  for 
isawwing  saek  stains  recommaded  by  Mr.  A  Oowan.  It  consisU  in 
flisC  Meaehiag  the  Mgatire  with  a  solution  of  peicbloride  of  iron  and 
then  sfyljlag  the  fiinoas  uxsJato  developer,  by  which  a  black  imago 
will  be  hrenRki  out. 


Otm  New  York  eoatemporaiy,  the  PhoUgmpkie  Timet,  is  issued 
tUs  year  with  a  new  cover  of  a  drab  colour,  which  we  like  much 
bMtsr  than  any  of  iU  several  predeoesnis.  It  is  to  oontoin  weeljly 
iltastmliens. 

At  a  ansthig  of  the  I'hyairal  .<-'  ••  r  llerlin  some  of  the  most 
maaikable  photegiapbie  rxpl.ii'  achieved  were  reoorded. 

AftUlerjr  projetlilee  in  the  act  ui  mvui,  a  i«  known,  have  been  suo- 
caailully  lakea,  but  as  to  the  position  of  the  shot  at  vsrioua  portions 
of  its  carssr— that  is  to  say,  ita  vertical  and  boriiontol  deviations — 
nothing  has  been  ssesitained  snd  nothing  known.  It  occurred  to 
Ptofoaor  Tn  IS  sail  to  ssake  the  projectile  itself  tbo  inoaiH  of  photo* 
graphically  rsgislering  the  peculisrities  of  iU  own  mot  inns,  and  this 
he  did  fay  lukhig  a  asiaU  apettnre  in  iU  hoUow  conical  end,  and 
piecing  oppoaiU  to  this  afertiue  s  photographic  plate.  The  gun  is 
then  Ised  poiatpbUnk  at  tha  sua,  which,  shining  down  through  tbo 
little  hols,  cemla  on  to  the  plate  a  tiny  beam  of  light,  whoso  diroctiun 
ia  altered  arewding  as  the  shot  points  mora  or  less  away  from  thu 
direct  line  ef  iight.  The  direction  of  the  elongation  of  the  imogu  of 
the  point  into  a  line  shiws  the  smount  snd  the  direction  of  tht-  devis- 
lion,  wbik>  s  rotary  motion  is  shown  by  the  point  sasuming  the  form 
of  s  spiral  line.  Negatives  exhibiting  these  phenomens  were  shown 
St  tbe  meeting.  America  thus  ia  proved  to  possess  the  Isigest 
camera  in  the  world  ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Kiirope  to  achieve 
the  feet  of  taking  useful  photographs  in  a  pinhole  camera  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  few  seconds  of  time. 


A  CTBincs  property  of  iodine  hss  been  incidentally  shown  by  a 
writer  in  the  Momtemr  9eiml{fiqvt,  namely,  the  docolourisation  of  its 
solution  in  slcohol  by  certain  essential  oils,  snd  its  uaaltersbility  by 
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TV^,  flfl  of  f0ff*nint  iiMtMiily  decoloorwes  the  tolution ; 

■lb  d  fiww  ■■d  of  Joaiprr  in  k  minute ;  oil*  of  pepi>vr  and  cnrdamon 
l»t«omiMl«:M4oi)ofiiuoelnfromUirMto<igbt  minutes.  Itwas 
•I  aU  bj  oik  of  coriander,  carraway,  turpentine, 
,  orangp,  aniteed,  fennel,  angelica,  or 


Ths  ea«ditioa  ct  Om  aufaM  of  Uie  glaia  U  a  factor  which  is  taken 
litik  aMoaal  of  ia  Mtiautiflg  the  nUlire  rapidities  of  lenses ;  but 
lUt  it  U  Vr  M  MMoa  a  DrgUgwbie  qoantirv,  is  shown  by  a  paper  by 
Or  Mm  Vauvj  nentiy  mul  before  the  Royal  Society.  He  says 
il  mm»  rmtebk  that  the  amouDt  of  light  reflected  by  freshly  poluihed 
M  with  the  way  io  which  it  was  polished,  and  that  it  is 
mt  WM«  Mtd  •oHMtiinM  fen  than  that  indicated  by  a  certain 
Tha  aoMMOt  of  light  trantmitted  is  of  course  complemontary 
|«  that  iitidtil  Sir  John  Conniy  says  that  the  surface  of  polished 
iht  g|«*  mmm  to  allar  maewhat  readily,  the  amount  of  the  reflected 
hhl  iliiliiim.  aad  the  ainouot  of  transmitted  increasing,  whilst 
Wk  acmm  xtaM  the  change,  if  any,  proceeds  very  slowly.  lie 
aot  Sad  any  evideooe  as  to  the  particular  cause  to  which 
tan  due. 


Tata  twfan,  howerer,  will  be  another  tim>ly  reminder  to  every 
graabr  of  the  iiwanity  that  exists  for  taking  great  care  of  the 
I  ha  taiplaya.  Thpy  should  always  be  protected  from  atmospheric 
Wfaa  whea  not  in  use,  a*  practically  all  bodies  receive  a  deposit 
tfom  the  alBoaphan  when  it  freely  circulates  about  them,  no  matter 
hi  what  poMtioa  their  rarfaoea  may  be  pUced,  and  the  repeated  re- 
laoTal  of  this  drpoait  by  even  the  moat  gentle  friction  must  eventually 
mterfen  with  the  integrity  of  the  original  polished  surface,  quite 
apart  fraiD  any  action  ^ucll  as  Sir  John  Conroy  de-icribes.  How  often 
hat  not  the  thoughtful  photographer  been  horritied  to  see  a  careless 
mwialui  faliag  oat  from  his  waistcoat,  or,  mayhap,  bis  coat-tails,  the 
aaiaial  iMaiben  of  his  battery  and  lenses,  and  at  once  set  to  work 
to  photograph  after  a  preliminary  rub  with  his  handkerchief.  Lenses 
ao  tiaatid  are  bound  to  suffer  eventually,  when  even  such  mild  treat- 
t  aa  that  whose  repetition  we  have  just  deprecated  may  be  fairly 
1  to  rcaalt  in  injury. 


Tn«  drmieml  A'eia  lately  contained  a  very  interesting  extract  from 
the  C'imlrAutioiu  fnm  tie  Jefenon  Pkytkal  Laboratory,  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  B.  Burbaak,  in  regard  to  the  photographing  of  the  invisible  rays 
ha|«Md  the  red  of  the  solar  spectrum  by  means  of  stained  plates.  He 
i^l^  "The  dirrct  action  of  absorbents  in  the  infra  red  has  not  hitherto 
tried  milh  any  success;  moreover,  it  has  been  stated  by  so 
^t  aa  authority  aa  Captain  Abney  that  it  was  impossible  to 
I  plalea  aswitire  to  any  rays  below  the  A  of  the  solar  spectrum 
hy  tmum  of  the  addition  of  dyea  to  a  film.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Malar  Walarhoosa  haa  aoeeeeded  by  mean.*  of  turmeric  in  obtaining 
•vUMCa  of  tha  esiMetwe  of  a  few  lines  on  the  less  refrangible  side  of  A ; 
hrt  ia  all  eaaaa  except  one  they  were  reversed."  Mr.Uurbank,  sub- 
••utiallT  following  Mr.  J.  H.  B.  WelUngton's  plan,  and  using  the  very 
vagaa  pnTantioo  termed  cyanine  with  his  pUtes,  and  working  with 
Rowland  diffraction  gratinj.'s,  found  no  difficulty  in  photographing 
ftavthr  A  line  to  wave  length  IliKX),  or  to  the  limit  assigned  by  Captain 
/^^**y  **  the  limit  of  the  diffraction  spectrum,  none  of  the  lines 
M^  mersed.  There  are  cyanines  and  .cyanines,  and  the  achieve- 
■aala  which  were  impossible  at  one  time  with  then  existing  dyes, 
■^be  eomparatirely  easy  by  the  new  materials  offered  by  the 
"•^■T*"***"' '  '""'  1"''«  »P""  'fom  any  previous  ideas  on  the 
'  -  .  .  '"'•''**•'*  %'>'  "  by  this  anicle  thrown  on  the 
"■  ttfie  of  orthochmmatic  pUto). 


now  I  MADE  AX  EXLAUOIXO  ILLUMINAXT. 
I  w«  n»eh  inlervrted  in  the  series  of  leading  articles  on  Enlarging 
^^l^TCk    -^  yrj  »»'«^«'.  «ipecislly  in  the  so-caUed  "  mak/- 

f**^.°^,'  '"  »*«'^'  "•°".  '"J  ""^tually  remain  f„r  jears  L 
ET^u!.' ^»  '  •*."'*'''  *"  Isboiatory.    Such  a  "  make- 

ahifl    I  ha»a  had  a  aao  now  for  a  considerable  time-three  or  four 


years— a«  occasion  requires,  in  the  form  of  a  lamp  or  illuminant,  for 
enlarging  by  artificial  light ;  and  as  when  not  required  for  enlarging 
purposes  it  fulfils  other,  its  legitimate  functions,  and  is  ready  at  the 
shortest  notice  for  its  newer  duties.  It  may  be  at  the  same  time 
described  as  a  "makeshift"  and  an  established  institution. 

Until  the  introduction  of  gelatino-bromido  paper  for  enlarging  pur- 
poses so  greatly  reduced  the  exposure,  daylight  was  practically  the 
only  light  by  which  ordinary  photographers,  especially  amateurs, 
could  enlarge ;  indeed,  for  the  latter  class  enlarging  may  be  said  to 
have  been  really  a  closed  pursuit.  IIow  different  at  the  present  day, 
when  every  exhibition  teems  with  amateur  enlargements,  some,  too, 
of  the  very  highest  quality.  The  increase  of  rapidity  rendered  pos- 
sible the  use  of  different  forms  of  artificial  light  that  were  hitherto 
out  cf  the  question  ;  and  I  well  remember  the  surprise  felt  and 
expressed  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  when,  at  a  demonstration  of 
enlarging  at  an  hotel  in  the  Strand,  the  work  was  performed  by  an 
ordinary  paraffin  lamp  enclosed  in  a  box  glazed  with  ground  glass. 
This  wa^  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  think,  but  who  would 
nowadays  wonder  at  such  a  performance. 

Of  course  a  proper  enlarging  lantern  is  the  thing,  but  it  is  not  every 
amateur  who  cares  to  go  to  that  expense,  while  the  ordinary  optical 
lantern  has  but  a  limited  application  for  purposes  of  enlarging, 
vignettes  from  quarter-plate  negatives  being  about  all  it  will  effect. 
Daylight  is  much  used  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  but  there  are,  of 
course,  times  when  it  is  requisite  to  work  at  night,  and  then  some 
method  of  evenly  lighting  the  negative  becomes  a  sine  qua  non.  Now 
this  is  a  very  easy,  simple,  and  not  a  costly  matter,  hut  how  few 
amateurs  in  comparison  to  the  vast  number  there  now  are  ever 
buckle-to  and  undertake  the  task.  Many,  it  is  true,  are  not  amateur 
mechanics,  and  cannot  rig  up  the  necessary  contrivance  for  them- 
selves, even  if  they  know  what  they  want,  which  many  do  not. 
Others,  again,  have  little  spare  space  to  cumber  with  additional  ap- 
paratus, and  amongst  these  I  may  reckon  myself,  and  consequently 
they  either  deny  themselves  altogether  the  luxury  of  enlarging,  or 
confine  themselves  solely  to  daylight,  as  I  formerly  did  until  1  devised 
my  "makeshift,"  which  answers  the  purpose — that  is  the  main  thing— 
without  necessitating  any  joinering  operations,  or  occupying  any 
additional  room  when  not  in  use.  It  is  true  it  is  not  in  every 
amateur's  household  that  the  necessary  material  is  found  ready  to 
hand,  but  where  it  is  found  that  in  procuring  it  it  will  fill  two  useful 
purposes  at  a  small  cost,  the  expense  will  frequently  not  stand  in  the 
way. 

I  may  explain  that  my  enlarging  arrangement  for  daylight  use 
consists  of  a  long-bodied  camera,  carrying  the  negative  at  one  end  and 
the  sensitive  paper  at  the  other,  the  lens  occupying  a  variable  position 
in  the  interior,  the  whole  being  adjustable  for  use  either  in  the  hori- 
zontal or  in  an  inclined  position,  and  it  can  be  moved  about  the  room 
in  which  I  use  it.  I  am  thus  fortunately  placed  in  being  able  to  use  ■ 
the  same  apparatus  for  daylight  as  for  artiKcial  light ;  for  the  latter  : 
purpose  only  requiring  what  I  call  the  "  illuminant,"  as  being  a  better 
term  than  lamp  or  lantern.  But  with  very  slight  alteration  my 
arrangement  of  light  can  be  adapted  for  use  where  the  sensitive  paper 
is  not  enclosed  in  a  camera,  but  worked  in  the  open  room.  The 
necessary  modification  I  shall  speak  of  later.  I 

The  basis  of  my  "illuminant"  consists  of  a  Kipingille's  portabfej 
heating  and  cooking  stove  of  the  upright  square  form,  burninj 
paraffin  oil,  with  a  wick  about  four  and  a  half  inches  wide.  Simild 
stoves  are  sent  out  by  other  makers,  notably  Wright  and  iJutler,  bul 
the  particular  form  or  make  is  not  of  much  importance,  provided  il 
fulfils  the  necessary  requirements  of  having  a  broad  wick  enclosed  il 
a  metal  casing  with  a  glazed  front  aperture.  Mine  consists  of  an  ujj 
right  pedestal,  square  in  plan,  standing  about  twenty  inches  higK 
enclosing  the  lamp  and  reUector,  and  had  originally  a  ruby  glass  frorf 
calculated,  I  presume,  to  give  it  a  warm  and  cheerful  appearance  whrf 
employed  for  heating  purposes.  The  whole  costs,  I  know,  somethi^ 
under  a  sovereign,  but  exactly  how  much  I  forget,  and  is  capable  of 
comfortably  warming  a  moderate  sized  room  for  a  whole  day  witti 
one  hUing  of  the  reservoir,  so  that  it  is  not  a  useless  addition  to  thd 
house  if  not  often  required  for  enlarging. 

To  adapt  it  for  the  latter  purpose!  first  of  all  exchanged  the  ruby 
glass  stnps  forming  the  front  for  similar  sized  pieces  of  plain  glass. 
Ihis  glazing  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  combustion  of  the 
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V,  M  it  eomjittm  the  "ehimiwy;"  if  the  front  be  left  open  the 
ap  •moke*  badlj  and  gire*  rwy  little  light.  Thi*  glaM  i»  wt  back 
ue  indies  into  the  hodj  of  the  pedeetal  and  do*e  to  the  flame,  ao 
front  of  Uwt  again,  in  the  wtiU-Eke  opening,  I  fit  a  frame  cairying 
'b««t  of  gnmad  gUaa,  or,  better  Hill,  of  oiled  tiatue  paper, to  diffoje 
■'  light.  If  the  stoTe,  ao  modified,  be  fit  up  in  a  dark  room  it  will, 
varer,  be  foond  to  ihcd  an  abundant  (uppljr  of  light  over  the  place, 
■  a  when  the  front  ia  eorand  op,  owing  to  the  rant  that  eacape 
roogh  the  Tentilating  npaitinw.  TUa  antters  rerjr  little,  if  at  all, 
fiM  aa  I  work,  but  for  e/mtnimof  aake  I  place  the  itore  in  an 
pty  eaae,  ••ma*  tha  Ed,  tke  nywiny  fonaiag  Um  front,  and  I  find 
iiffieulty  abool  rentilation,  aa  thn  opaa  front  aoflieientljr  proridea 
ikkt. 

■  ease  of  working  in  an  open  room  the  eaeaping  light  eren 

fraot  would  prore  fatal,  bat  I  wo«U  add  to  the  arrangement 

llowiag  way  ;  in  fact  I  bare  loog  meditated  doing  ao  in  mr 

'  —Piana  ia  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  back  of  the  ootar  ca» 

to  aappljr  iagraaa  and  exit  for  rentilation,  and  "  trap  " 

ieee  of  browa  paper,  dark  eloth,or  other  material  to 

<ht.    FH  a  door  to  tka  ftroal  harinx  a  aqoara  central 

>  a  ladga  or  aapport  aptm  wUek  to  mt  the  negalire ; 

tb«a  bteamii  tke  aitraiira  holder  at  the  aame  line  that  it 

all  lyht,  emcapC  what  piaii i  thwgli  the  n.-.-rn^H      ir  it  be 

*  ith  )(uidea  or  ranaera  after  the  manner  of  '  front  of 

camirra,  m  maeh  the  belter,  for  the  a^gatlra  c— .  ;— ..  .m  raailjr 

quK-klj  adjnaiad  in  po<ition. 
The  affair  is  aow  complete,  and  all  thai  imaaina  is  to  gain  a  little 
^tactical  esparieaea  ia  the  best  poilli0aaof  diffwiag  •cmn,  flame,  and 
itire  (o  saeiua  the  bast  and  moat  area  illumination.  The  raflae- 
of  the  broad  iams  from  the  eomgatrd  f«flrc^>r  and  othar 
ioaa  of  th>  pnishail  m^aBia  iatarior  of  the  store  or  laatera  ttoow 
t  baaatifall/ afoa  lifkt  oa  Um  diSMiav  aanaa,  which  aaCcso  10  light  a 
■If-plala  or  7i  X  ft  asyaiiva.  I  am  well  awan  that  the  illaroinalion 
Ima  obtaiaad  m  aot  of  tho  highaat  dam  as  ngarda  rapidity,  but  it  ia 
Nrtaialy  rmy  good  iadsad  for  a  **  makMUft,"  aad  has  satiafled  bm 
tliaaa.  WbaaopaiatiBf  oaadMaaasfatire  I  Sad  I  can  gain 
k  Ittle  asom  light /•r  •  iJknrl  Hm»  hjr  taiaiag  up  tha  wiek  until  the 
jw*  imokas  a  little,  bat  it  aooB  batas  down  agaia  to  ila  normal 
TW  brief  iairsam,  homrar,  k  oflaa  aasf uL 

Kaxaar  Om««AM. 


RID  leaiealj  nfar  fMharto  tka  Ma*  of  niOafd  anraMa  Tha  Photo- 
laphic  Ooapaay  thaa  to  si  pram  mjr  mtisfactioa  to  flad  ia  laat  waak's 
_  aaa  that  mom  than  oao  aunaapuadaat  takes  tha  aame  view  aa  myaalf . 
With  ngaid  to  Mr.  J.  Ilabrrt's  awartioa  that  my  "  aignasanl  ia  aa 
Mr  a  oaa  aa  coold  ha  adTaaoad,*  kaaaaaa  *  tha  priacipal  aim  of  each 
•PCiaty  skoaU  ba  to  coatett '  aa  aawrlriii  law  iato  a  daflaita  oa«, 
1  aaa  only  aar  that  if  the  aociaty  aomrnMced  by,  or  aaada  a  practice 
ll^ what  aaotkar  wnaaywi ileal  daacitbm  aa" defending  and  justifying 
I  doaTt  tUak  it  woald  gaia  saScarat  aapport  to  enable  it  to 
aythiafilai  akae  reform  tha  law  of  tha  eoantry.   Iuaim"sAaatf 
Qoitaso.    "  I  eaa  can  spiriu  froailka  rasiy  drcp."    "Yea,  bat 
theyooaMr 

My  thaab  aia  dae  lo  Mr.  Baddiaf  for  poiatii«  oat  my  •*  atnmbla  ' 
!■  the  attaapt  to  pack  Mm  ap.    It  ia  loo  oflaa  tha  fashioa  to  biaaia 
'i  things  on  to  tha  ptiatar  or  "taadar*  bat  I  do  aot  eoaaidar  that 
to  either,  aad  iathocaaa  of  tka  latlar,  if  ha  ia  ta*'qan7*arary 
It  'Ep  in  tha  copy  that  paaaao  Mm,  it  amnmaa  tha  pomaaiun  of 
1  intelligmee  which  few  priatiag  oflfeM  caa  boaat  of  ia  tfcair 
ire  auff,  moch  lam  la  aa  iadtridaal.    I  thertlpM  alact  to  aat  it 
to  eardsmsMm  oa  my  owa  part. 

ipsaUag  of  tha  "  f n^ooat "  Mo  of  Botaasiam  ckkrida  also,  I  may 

that  perhapa  my  hagaagi  "  laehi  tha  paiapacadiT  tkxt  might 

noDandrraliqa  bar*  haan  iaapartad  to  it,'  h»   aa    if  I  had 

Blaa  -aa  alhaiiaa  okbrhla'  iaalaad  of  "pota-iam  rhkn^de*'  I 
\i hat* expaaaad  piaalsilj  what  I  amaat.    Am  minium  rbkirida 
iaabl  fsaafaOysoipfeyad,  aad  ia  parhapa  the  beet  for  the  purpooe; 
ynir  aMsffiaqoeatly"  aaa  aodiam  cUorida  for  ao  other  raaaoo 
io  that  it  ia  asaally  tha  okmI  ooaraaiaBt,  and  for  the  same  reaaon, 
»t  tha  time,!  hare  alao  oaad  tha  fotaasuta  aah,  b«t  do  not  attach  tha 


faintest  importance,  ao  f ar  as  intensification  is  concerned,  to  the  base 
employed.  The  alkaline  chloride  is  added  simply  to  increase  the  solu- 
bility of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  for  which  purpose  the  ammonium  is 
the  most  suitable.  AMiether  any  formula  including  potassium  chloride 
has  ever  been  published  or  not— and  I  think  such  a  one  is  to  he  found 
— I  shall  uot  quarrel  with  Mr.  Redding  on  the  originality  of  his  dis- 
covery, but  I  cannot  afford  the  time  to  wade  through  back  literature  to 
tatiafy  him.  I  may,  however,  offer  a  suggestion  accounting  for  the 
abaence  of  such  a  formula  from  both  the  publications  he  mentions ;  it 
is  that  probably  ni-ither  the  author  of  the  one  nor  the  numerous  con- 
tributors to  the  other  attach  any  more  importance  to  the  matter  than 
I  do. 

Rut  as  Mr.  Bedding  invited,  or  rather  "  recommended,"  me  to  try 
his  method,  I  thought  it  only  fair  to  do  ao,  and  accordingly  proceeded 
to  repenue  bis  instructions.  These  I  found  amUguous  in  the  extreme ; 
the  strength  of  the  aolutiuoa  of  mercuric  chloride  and  potas!>iuin 
hydrate  aie  definite  enoogh,  but  how  much  of  the  latter  to  odd 
puuled  me.  It  is  to  be  added  slowly  in  sufficient  quantity  to  csuse 
"  turbidity,''  and  "stopped  tha  instant  prvripitation  occurs,"  but  above 
all  an  Mres*  u  to  ba  avoided,  as  it  would  "  ensure  the  formation  of 
the  yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide."  Now  I  want  to  know  how 
far  '*  turbidity"  may  ptooeed  before  it  beoomea  "a  precipitate,''  and, 
further,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  what  constitute*  an  "exees!>," 
whan,  so  far  aj>  I  am  aware,  it  is  impossible  to  add  caustic  potash  to 
mereuric  chloride  trilAetU  prectpitating  the  oxide?  Then  again, 
thoofh  tho  qaantity  of  potaah  to  be  used  is  left  beautifully  vagiu>, 
tha  aWlote  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  be  added  to  a  given 
volnrae  of  a  solution  of  variable  contents  is  stated  with  mathematical 
exaetitode,  though,  aafortoaataly,  the  value  of  thU  accuracy  is 
aooMwhat  baaaaed  by  tka  ooiiaaion  of  all  mention  of  the  strength  of 
tha  add. 

Now  oaa  of  two  tUaga  atnick  me  as  being  abaolutely  neeetaaiy, 
either  that  the  merearial  aolution  in  Mr.  R«dding's  formula  must  b« 
estiemely  acid  and  contain  very  little  potassium,  or  else  that  it  must 
contain  very  littla  BMrcnry,  fur  I  found  by  calculation  that  to  neutraliw 
half  a  drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  »trength  usually  employed 
ia  photography  abool  iflaaa  grains  of  potassium  hydrate  wouki  be 
nqnirod,  and  that  tkmafaia  oadi  ounce  of  Mr.  Redding's  "  mercur^-- 
prtlaTiiini  T'4nlVn"~~t'i<r'"*''"  **•**— T'*-*  "**"*-"  -'■"■~'"»»-— "»j-- 
giaia  aolalioai  of  potaah,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tlte  original 
laaalj  giila  aolatioo  of  baekkrida  of  laarcury .  A  five-grain  solution 
of  mawaric  ckloiida  dooa  aot  Mam  to  me  calculated  to  produce  tho 
aecaloTitad  blaaehingactioa  Mr.  Bedding  leads  us  to  expect ! 

Ilowefar,  I  want  oa  to  make  the  actual  trial  in  order  to  test,  aa 
aaggaatad,  the  comparative  time  occupied  by  the  two  methods.  In 
OSM  bottle  a  plain  eolation  of  chloride  of  mercury  was  made,  in  a 
aaeoaid  a  soluiioa  of  potaaaium  hydrate,  both  of  the  strength  given, 
while  la  a  third  tweaty  grmiaa  each  of  ehk>rida  of  mereary  and 
chlorida  of  potassium  to  aacb  oanoe  of  water  were  placed,  and  the 
thtca  were  shaken  up  at  ragnlar  intervals,  each  receiving  the  same 
aaxMnt  of  attention.  I  may  say  that  the  compound  solution  was 
in  a  little  mora  than  half  the  time  occupied  by  the  pUin 
of  bichloride,  the  former  beii^  fhtuhtd,  tbeiefore,  in  half  the 
lima  Riquirad  for  the/r«/  itagt  of  Mr.  Bedding's  plan.  That  gentle- 
man in  moralising  over  tho  "  alaled  solubility  of  many  substances  at, 
say,  sixty  dagieca,"  &c.,  appean  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  poCaoMum  hydrate  aa  w«ll  as  the  chloride  has  to  bo  dissolved 
befon  it  caa  be  nsed;  and  that  in  making  the  mercurial  aolution  in 
hia  way  the  bichloride  must  le  disMilved  M>parati'ly,  and,  as  a  conse- 
qoaaot,  takea  far  loogar.  So  much  for  the  aUeg<-d  advantage  of 
oalerity ;  I  naed  not  aay  anything  about  the  time  that  must  be  occu- 
pied ia  "doaing'the  OMrcury  with  potash.  Rut  when,  after  dis- 
aolvinff  the  plain  faachkirido,  I  prooeeded  to  add  the  potassium 
hydrate,  I  regret  to  my  I  got  no  turbidity— at  lea*t  in  the  sense  I 
anticiiAti-d  fn>m  the  description— nor  even  a  "rapid  formation  of 
a  wbitr  pri'cipitate,''  as  I  was  also  led  to  suppow- ;  hut  instead  an 
itutantanttM*  formation  of  the  oxide  of  memiry  as  I  hod  fully 
expected.  This  occurred  with  the  first  drop  of  potash  solution,  and 
eerUinly  caused  turbidity,  but  of  the  character.  Mr.  Bedding  tells 
OS,  that  is  produced  by  the  use  of  excess  of  potash  ;  so  that  while 
anxioMly  awaiting  farther  cxpUnations,  I  must  say  that  present 
fridcwa  decided^  eootra  indicate*  the  use  of  potaaaium  hydrate  in 
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^,^_    a  aiogle  mioim  prove*  to  be  an 
'tVtbvdiMUarie  .od  ought  jurt  m  weU  be  iwed  alone, 
k|^^,«  am  oJyUktmm  ol  Iho  aalution  cwioot  he  more  perfect 
i.  ..  ih,  »i<la>«  of  lh«  cyoria*  of  mercurj-  and  potaM.um. 

I  M  afnU  il  win  b.  eooAfcwd  pwwimpUon  on  my  part  to  venture 
totatfta.  M.ail«ial  rtatrm.nt.b..t  I  mu,t  Bay  \  differ  m  my 
^I^rTlw.  IW  MMMMa  in  lh»   leading   arlicl-   on   />/«■«  m 


»imdr»p»>^w\lhtft^  to  .  owuin  pbot-vraplu-r  who  ;'wn8 
lind  eTinculcatinir  th»  li«se«it.T  of  rleanline.«.s  of  man.puta- 
**,«a  irb.S  Ibe  ,rri..-r  pnv«.l«  I-  Mate  he"lmow«  also 
•nrli<««h^  b»  pw^-b-..  TJio  p-nllomw.  who  leaves  h.s  f re.h  y 
MHlMd  |»prf  lyllW  aboMt  on  a  tabU-  covi-ri'd  with  old,  and  only 
•  »panBll7  clMO.M'inyMfNr  with  di»a»lroin  resulu  scarot-ly,  to  my 
i^HTAmnm  lb»  unlimiird  oonBdenee  thui  reposed  in  him.  '  W  Uo 
mmtrmttg  wnet'uei  wbal  be  piWMsbad  "  would  linve  lieoii  Ijettcr,  for  m 
aim^Suh  it  MnaiM  true  that  iirtiio  morlalium  otimibiii  horn 


Two  raluabl*  and  aoggfrtive  articles  on  printing  subjects  have 
■MMlvd  from  the  pen  of  tbe  veteran  E.  l)iinmore-I  use  the  tern 
fSann  w*  brcmiua  bo  b  "  on  in  years,"  for  I  believe  ho  is  not,  but 
«■  MCioaat  of  tbe  len^b  of  lime  I  have  known  bis  name  as  a  con- 
tnbvlof  to  Tiiit  Ubitihh  Joibnai.  of  I'lioToniiAraY.  One  point  in 
kia  tr»t  articU  1  do  not  n«monjb<'r  ever  previously  to  have  seen 
mmAmimi,  tbongh  glnncing  back  mentally  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  U  quit*  in  aeeord  with  experience.  I  allude  to  the  difference  in 
tbe  rflect  (tated  to  produci'  by  a  trantjmrenl  and  a  merely  translu- 
CMt  yellow  (Cieeo.  It  U  difficult  to  explain  why  the  clear  glass 
•ka«U  piwIiKV  a  better  reault  in  modifying  an  insufficiently  dense 
^aglifii^  but  that  it  ia  so  in  some  cases  at  lea'<t  I  am  certain.  I  had 
to  pfodoee  •  numlier  of  prints,  some  vignetted,  from  n  portrait 
^■ativ*  of  aach  extlvine  tbiniuma  that  it  almost  mastered  me  until  I 
tried  iaIeipiMUV  •  teiMO  of  gbua  coated  with  pale  aurine  varnish. 
TW  iaproruM&t  wai  marvelloiu,  at  least  with  the  "  printed-out " 
BiocI*,  bat  when  I  came  to  the  vignett&i,  in  the  production  of  which 
M  additioaal  tiaaue  paper  Kcrecn  waa  used,  the  effect  obtained  was, 
ycrbapa,  woiae  tbui  vitbout  tbe  coloured  glass,  and  the  length  of 
time  taken  in  printing  simply  atrociooa. 

Without  the  colour  a  translucent  screen  does,  in  my  opinion, 
openU  ftToaimUy  in  m(Mlifying  a  thin  negative,  though  this  is  denied 
bjr  rnuiy  opetaton  or  printer*  of  experience,  but  it  is  ccrtamly 
iM'f—'*  to  iceoociie  thia  reault,  if  any  view  be  coiTcct,  with  that 
"****— ^  in  tbe  cms  of  tbe  coloured  screen.  Mr.  Dunmore's  remarks 
•1*0  npoa  th*  ifleet  ezerciaed  by  coloured  glass  upon  the  tone  of  the 
prat  an  alao  warth  noting  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  pyro- 
•laiMd  Mgatifw— the  only  evil  effects  being  usually  attributed  to  a 
allliMil  dm.  Ml  iaoeued  time  in  printing,  and  perhaps  a  "ilatteniug" 
of  th*  pietoiv,  or  dettruction  of  it*  brilliancy.  Uut  there  can  bo  no 
doaifat  tha  icmlt  reacbe*  further,  and  probably  more  of  the  unsatis- 
fael«*7  pints  one  meet*  with  nowadays  owe  that  quality  to  tliu 
jimmotxt  pyro  itain  in  the  negative  than  to  any  other  cause  short 
of  downright  out-Mid-out-bad  manipulation. 

Smm  y««n  ago  there  waa  publiahed,  I  think,  in  this  Joitenal— I 
do  ao(  iMMnher  tbe  date  precisely,  but  it  was  about  twelve  or 
Ihirltn  jraua  ago— a  tranaUtion  f  rom  a  foreign  journal  of  the  account 
el  mm»  imimiiImj*  on  ibc  effect  of  coloured  screens  upon  the  tone  of 
Ik*  fmtting  print.  Captain  Abney  more  recently  has  alluded  some- 
whw*  to  the  iwne  aabjeet,  which  is  one  that  would  be  well  worth 
tinvoMgh  iavwtigmtion  at  the  present  time.  Or,  if  not  scientifically 
p>ot«d,it  wooU  be  well  if  not  printers  only,  but  the^perators  who 
— fc*  *he  ocgUire*,  wouM  bear  in  mind  that  the*  colour  of  the 
ibadows  ol  a  negative,  aa  well  a*  the  density  of  its  gradations,  exercise 
u  iaflasM*  in  the  final  tone  of  tbe  print  that  no  modification  of  the 
fold  bath  win  altogether  overcome.  Every  one  of  the  readers  of  this 
JOVMAI.  nnst  have  met  with  negaUve*  from  which  it  was  almost 
laposiBUs  to  make  a  bad  print— so  far  as  colour  is  concerned— and 
uao  «ilh  othOT*  whkh  weio  equaUy  incapable  of  rendering  anythino' 
tktf  eovld  bs  ooued  or  coerced  into  decent  tone.  Most  frequently 
ttMiua  thin,  feeble  image*  wUcb.will  not  bear  sulBcient  exposure 
to  gJTS  •  n^ectable  deposit  of  ailver  in  the  shadows  of  the  positive  • 
b«t  not  i^aeoUy  they  are  of  tbe  das*  dewsribed  by  Mr.  Dwimore 
"tI-J^  •'?'•*''  '"Wed,"  though  all  right  a*  regards  density. 

Tbe  »Uds  by  tlM  SUM  tatbor  on  Fiffnetting  in  last  number  is  also 


worth  reading,  especially  his  remarks  on  vignetting  landscapes,  a 
practice  that  finds  far  too  little  favour,  chiefly,  I  dare  say,  ou  account 
of  its  surrounding  difficulties.  With  a  suitable  negaHvo  nothing  is 
cosier ;  indeed,  it  is  then  easier  than  the  majority  of  portrait  negatives , 
but,  unfortunately,  very  few  good  landscape  subjects  ^iH  bear 
vi.rnetting  without  a  good  deal  of  judicious  "  dodging.  Still,  the 
result,  if  the  subject  be  a  really  suitable  one,  will  well  repay  the 
trouble,  and  I  tliink  that  vignette  landscape  would  form  a  com- 
paratively  now  field  to  be  worked  by  artistic  amatears  who  have  the 
taste,  skill,  and,  above  all,  the  time  to  devout  to  it. 

J?y  the  way,  while  on  the  subject  of  vignetting,  liovs'  unsatisfactory, 
as  a"rule,is  the  graduation  of  vignetted  enlargements,  especially  those 
made  by  amateurs !  I  do  not  at  all  refer  to  the  productions  of  .some 
of  the  best  professional  enlargers,  for  these  are  dilBcult  to  improve 
upon ;  but  even  among  the  "  pros"  perfection  is  by  no  means  general. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  rough-and-ready  method  of 
vignetting  is  taken  into  account.  Who  will  improve  the  method  or 
let  out,  at  least,  part  of  the  secret  of  how  it  may  be  done  ?  Such 
a  communication  would  bo  a  valuable  help  to  modern  artistic  work, 
especially  among  amateurs.  Junius. 
■*■ 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  ELASH  LIGHT. 

[A  Commmiication  to  the  Cilasgow  Photographic  Society.] 
DouBTLKSS  there  are  among  you  a  goodly  number  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting  of  our  Association  which  was  held  in  these  rooms  rather 
over  twelve  months  ago,  and  when  I  for  the  first  time  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  and, 
through  them,  to  the  great  army  of  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphers of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  marvellous  actinic  power  of 
light  to  be  derived  by  simply  blowing  a  few  grains  of  magnesium 
powder,  by  the^aid  of  an  ordinary  wash  bottle,  into  a  flame  of  common 
hydrogen  or  house  gas. 

No  sooner  had  we,  as  an  Association,  considered  this  subject,  and 
discussed  the  utility,  for  photographic  purposes,  of  the  extraordinary 
flash  of  light  so  derived,  then  nearly  every  Association  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  followed  in  our  footsteps  and  gave 
similar  demonstrations. 

Enterprising  tradesmen  also  soon  came  upon  the  tapis,  and  before 
long  offered  to  the  public  what  has  now  come  to  be  known  as  flash  . 
lamps  for  photographic  purposes.  _  I 

Into  the  many  forma  of  these  lamps  or  the  various  means  employed  I 
to  produce  a  flash  of  light  of  sufficient  intensity  to  yield  a  fully  ex- 
posed negative  I  do  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  think  it  necessary  to 
inquire,  for  doubtless  nearly  all  of  you  must  be  acquainted  more  or 
less  with  the  different  forms  of  these  lamps  as  now  advertised  by  so 
many  makers. 

They  all,  however,  start  from  the  point  which  we,  as  an  Associa- 
tion, were  the  first  to  discuss,  viz.,  the  blowing  of  the  magnesium 
powder  into  some  flame  or  other,  and  so  produce  a  flash  of  intense 
actinic  light.  In  several  instances  I  notice  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  claim  patent  rights  for  such  lamps,  and  quite  recently  I  read 
in  the  columns  of  a  photographic  paper  that  a  certain  maker  had 
actually  prohibited  others  from  employing  an  Argand  burner  for  the 
pui-pose  of  yielding  this  light. 

All  I  can  say  is,  before  I  brought  the  public  acquainted  with  the 
magnesium  flash  light  I  had  experimented  with  an  Argand  burner, 
and  gave  over  using  it  because  1  knew  of  a  better  means  of  getting 
the  flash.  But,  gentlemen,  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
flash  light  must  be  aware  that  at  the  outset,  when  we  discussed  and 
gave  demonstrations  at  our  last  meeting,  that  we  had  to  contend  with 
a  good  many  little  difficulties  and  drawbacks  which  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  before  it  could  honestly  be  said  that  such  a  means  of  gain- 
ing exposures  was  perfected.  Some  of  these  difficulties  and  draw- 
backs I  promised  at  the  time  to  endeavour  to  overcome,  and  to-night, 
along  with  our  worthy  treasurer,  Mr.  Bell,  I  mean  to  show  you  that 
such  has  really  been  accompUshed,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  flash  light  without  doubt  a  commercial  success. 

When  I  say  this  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not 
include  some  of  the  ridiculous  toys  which  tho  public  have  had  placed 
before  them  during  tho  year  that  has  just  passed  away. 

To  my  mind,  if  the  flash  light  is  to  become  of  any  practical  voliio 
in  the  studio  such  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  categoi-y  of  an  artilicisl 
toy,  and  made  of  such  a  character  that  exposures  can  comfortably  be 
made  with  unerring  precision  in  any  studio. 

In  working  out  some  ideas  which  struck  me  early  last  year  I  be- 
thought myself  of  what  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in  the 


JtnvLUj  H  IS^l 


THE    nUITISH   JOURNAL   OF   PIlOTOOlLVrUY. 
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WAT  nf  laLmL'  i>..r!r&lu  oo  %  TOj  BiUBeitHU  Mtfe  b^  inemiia  of  urti- 
t,  the  marrdloos  tocoew  which  attended  the 

eti  .  ^tio  Patenon,  to  whom  wa«  allotted  the  con- 

tnrt  (or  fttabjmtiuas  thom  who  attooded  the  last  two  calico  balla 
wlik'li  vpoTB  bdd  la  (SUtgaw,  and  when  I  tvU  yoa  that  for  Mir«t«l 
houn  on  aod  a  eoiwt»ot  atreMB  of  ladie*  and  gBOtleaen  eagerly 
puiawd  forward  to  hare  their  portnHa  UUmd  in  all  aorta  of  fancy  coa- 
tumes  at  St.  Aadiew'a  Uall  (whw«  Mr.  Patcfaoa  had  ngged  up  two 
•tudi<«  in '  <ii«  of  th*  ante  room*),  and  that  on  Uw  aeauion  of  tbu  fir»t 
kitU  •uatewho*  mracUng  thtae  himdred  Bifatiiea  wan  taken  by 
■itifleial  KgM,  mmt  Vfcty  on*  of  wUeh  wm*  aatufactoiT  to  a  very 
k«h  <i«Kr**>  it  itnA  vm,  whan  nnatlj  Mnging  to  mind  the  moAu 
•rwAwhkh  Mr.  Pateiaoa  aanplamd  m  that  acea«oa,  that  it  would 
)  a  itM  in  adraae*  wei*  I  to  won  on  amilar  linea  with  the  llaah 
%fat. 

Into  dalaib  of  the  ■amer  in  whi^  Mr.  Pateraon  had  eooatmeted 
kia  abgmnt  little  atoilio*  I  do  not  think  it  necettary  at  thia  ata^  to 
nCar  further  than  merely  icmarking  that  be  umJ  a«  an  illuminating 
•oapouad  a  rery  ilaiwwoiia  mixtoM  of  eUonle  of  potaah  with  other 
'    has  Uw  WIf  toM*  in  Ui  |ialM«  waM  got  largely  by 

jtk*fo< 

wUch  WM  Qwie  ample 

■■aperhr  pnrioae  to  ignilinf;  the  mixtuie  in  the  Ump. 

llut  «MW  of  yoa  may  any, "  Ilow  U  it,  if  Mr.  IVerwa  wm  ao  ioe- 
ful  on  that  Off  ihwi,  that  yoa  do  not  bow  ointinne  to  adroeste 
Uw  u— cf  the  iwe  maani  f or  eacariny  pictwea  ?  *  Such  a  quaetion  I 
gnat  woald  be  •  reiy  Bfttoral  oat,  ud  I  ahall  at  oaoe  anaww  it  by 
aniag,  nfoftualelT  tar  Mr.  PUanoB  the  U(hlr  expioiin  natui* 
flrthemixtve  which  ha  eaedoa  the  intoecMioBbd  to  what  misht 
Wfe  Mated  ft  moat  wriooe  cMMtmlqr.  Aa  it  waa,  the  pnmliBa 
MtMlUdidtakelnMdthebngndeUuibe  Mimmaaed.  L«kily 
ifat  mialwp  tefpawd  at  the  fa(  aod  «f  the  ball,  when  a  laise  pr»- 

in  it  had  Wt,  and  brfiote  the  amral 


■a  jata  rumia§  loaiid  the  eatin  room  juat 
footJighU  aad  iriip  of  a  thantn,  the  L^kt 
aple  to  aBow  of  Ua  foeaaHag  tad  porag 


aortioa  of  th«aB  who  took  part 
atthe  br%ada  the  elbita  of  tk 


So  iioeh  for  the  aae  of  mA  a  highly 
Atn  awl  ia  ttiU  ia  oae  by  aoeae  who  i 

^thoaxh  I  •hooU  anm  tkiak  of 


a  apeciality  of  aitiflciU 
eaa  to  aae 


AlthouKb  I  *hoaU  anm  thiak  of  lawawnrtmg  aaj  eaa  to  aae 
Ikb  muiui*.  •till,  whaa  lawatlr  niMHwing  thia  aabiaei,  I  waa 
fcRiUyalraek  with  the  rfiiplicfty  of  the  hkaip  ia  which  Mr.  Patar- 
«B  boraad  tka  iimjimI  Saeh  a  lamp,  watliaiia,  yoa  will  aae 
■aaeDt  ttHright,  aaf  ao,  whaa  Mr.  BaU  and  I  eaaw  to  diaeaaa  the 
hK  tcmm  cf  faia  to  Mpatiwaal  with,  I  aahaaitatia(Hy  waoauawded 
Ub  to  tiT  Ikb  cat,  aadM  lack  had  it  «a  had  Bot  fir  to  look  fkir  the 
Mae,  for.  Uddta  away  ia  Mr.  Brih  hack  ptwaiaae  we  fbaad  the 
«My  thiav  we  waated,  aad  wUck  waa  doiaa  daty  aa  a  caaboard  ia  a 
Mtrooak  It  waaaot  k>i«b«CaiaMr.  Belloaatnlittobebroaght 
fenh  Bad  doae  up  with  a  Uttit  fiath  paiat,  and  ouw  it  hnka  qaila  a 
Mnl  aiaaeof  aanaiata*. 

Eo  ^adt  for  the  part  hktoty  of  the  daak  light.    I  ahaU 


to  asflaia  to  yoa  a  few  of  the 


now 
wUdb  Mr.  BeU 


Imywif  have 

I  dan>  wy  aMwt  of  yoa  wiD 

itioa  oa  thia  aahjcct  I  aaed,  ia  euojoaetioa 
iiwd»,aaiaelittblBaa,eMhwaeaetaate>i    , 
liiimiiiia  iT»  II    llyiaamfortUawaatha 

ihatiagataaatiatiM  light  to  gat  tha  Mtter  piopatly 
la  lava  AdbawMk  wall,  aad  aanraad  the  pafpoae  for 
I  wm  iMeaded  adarfiaUy,  bal  k  gata  ctf  too  an 


hM  I  nta  my  fini 
with  the  me*- 
by  dockwoca. 


r. 


I  aalMd  f  rf|y  «to  the  aaoMMty  of  bafaig  abb  to 
■ad  facM  hwaittaaa,  aad  to  him  ia  dae  the  credit  of 


aid  af  the 


It  Car  tUa  pnrpuee.     Aa  aa  Aaueia- 
to  hha  abo  for  the  aaliiiH  faliaica  ha 


diiBbyad  ia  hie  atadb  ia  haMag.  with  aae,  to  bribg  lUa  light 

'    aMa  of  latfcctfcMwUeh  yoa  wOl  aw  tonight     Notoolyhaa 

dbhaaaalacadatmydiepoeal,  bathehaaapaiednopafaiaaad 

»  in  mauBK  oar  eiperinwwti  a  eompltw  iuesMa,    nam  the 


I 


r.  Itrll  aafanntalf  weia  riiwnlarly  u  oaa  oa  the  i 
'   aadfeUdiMaBiofs 


/getting  a 

oaMMBTAkLr  poefd  aad 
of  Iha  taah  light  woold  be  afaapl  v 
,  for  what  woaU  U  the  aM  of  aaUar  aspcMDca  aaca  whtdi 
aeaU  ha  phaad  tat  aharpaaatr    We  aUo  claim  farther 
liaiitagia  kf  alflWaf  the  ttaalight  ia  eonjunction  with  tba  bora- 
la  thaaaana  cf  tteamahaaatowfcWi  are  mad^  wa  Coaad  that 
'•<r<apaaai«i.  whta  made  with  the  bydragaa  gaa  aaiaa  aham,  did 


not  yield  the  aame  pluck>-  rc«ult»  as  when  tho  limelight  was  being 
pUved  on  thu  sitter  along  witli  the  fla.'^h.  1  account  for  this  in  tlio 
lolfowing  way: — The  flash  lijjht,  when  used  in  a  certain  manner, 
undoubtedly  yields  a  broad  difluseJ  light,  and  seema  to  lighten  up 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  burned.  Now  we 
all  know  that  in  portraiture  it  ia  best  to  employ  not  only  a,  good 
diffused  light,  but  also  at  times  a  good  strong  side  light,  so  as  to 
bring  up  the  high  lighta  in  contrast  to  the  shadows  and  half  tones  of 
the  face.  In  sevenl  of  the  experiments  wo  made  we  noticed  this 
KMlt  in  a  marked  manner,  and  Mr.  Uell  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
oome  to  a  strong  belief  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained 
when  the  two  lights  are  burned  in  conjunction. 

I  know  it  mar  be  argued  that  much  could  be  done  by  allowing  the 
llaah  Gght  to  fall  on  the  titter  from  a  certain  direction,  so  as  it  were 
to  oaat  shadows  on  the  face  from  the  high  putnts  of  the  same,  it 
mast,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  way  of  working  would 
entail  moch  more  trouble  in  the  studio ;  and  1  am  also  aware  that 
there  are  tboee  who,  on  theoretical  principles,  will  argue  and  maintain 
that  this  Tergity  of  the  leaaer  light  of  the  lime  jet  into  that  of  the 
mote  powecfnl  one  yielded  by  the  maguusium  powder  in  a  aense  com- 
pletely overpower*  the  fonaer,  and  therefore  causes  the  same  to  bo 
of  no  bMwfit  further  thaa  yielding  a  general  light  of  greater  intensity. 
This  may  appear  aa«iiid  reaeoning,  but  in  the  experiments  which 
Mr.  Itell  and  I  i£ade  we  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  a  deeitled 
bniefit  waa  obtained  when  naing  them  in  conjunction.  True,  for  a 
aaeoad  or  two  previoaa  to  the  flash  the  lena  was  opened  on  tho  sitter 
whaa  only  the  Umetight  illuminated  him,  an<l  this  may  hare  had 
aoaw  eSeet  ia  *~'**''Tf  the  high  lights.  The  JiffeTcnco  was,  however, 
decidedly  aotieaable  in  the  ntgativea  we  produced. 

De  thm  aa  it  awy,  aadoabtedly  the  linielight  anawera  moat  admi- 
rably for  foeaaaiy  with,  and  at  the  taiae  time  I  believe  helps  con- 
iiderably  to  btiag  mf  the  high  lighu  in  the  picture. 

Ia  the  iiTpnriiaanta  whioi  we  made  we  used  an  ordinary  blow- 
throogb,  or  as  snma  rhnrae  to  call  it,  safety  jut,  but  with  this  marked 
difleivnea,  that  immediately  beside  the  noiidvs  of  tlie  jets  we  had  an 
auxiliary  jet  of  hydragaa  gaa,  the  llamo  from  which  was  of  tho 
Ktdinary  hooathold  type.  Tlis  can  be  turned  up  or  down  just  like  an 
otdinary  gaa  biadwt,  and  it  is  into  this  h,vdrc^>n  flnmo,  along  with 
the  face  of  the  Kmc,  that  wo  bjoct  the  magneaium  powder  by  meana 
of  the  waah  bottle. 

To  Mr.  Bell  ia  doe  the  ertdit  of  aoggeeting  the  addition  of  this 
extra  hydiagai  jet. ,  la  tha  ooaiae  of  oar  eneruaaou  we  noticed  also 
that  MMh  aa  anaagaamat  atamad  to  yield  far  leat  tmoke  than  when 
wiiH  a  hydiQgaa  flaaae  ahaw,  and  that  a  very  much  betu>r  light  is 
obtaiaad  whaa  tha  Kate  la  daeted  aad  freed  from  any  magnaaia  that 
iMj  attaeh  itaalf  tnm  a  pnvioaa  expotuie.  Mr.  UcU  considers  this 
^fnffi»y  gf  |i,«  Uaa  B  vary  important  poiat.  Over  the  faoe  of  the 
lamp  yoa  wiD  ofaaerva  wa  have  placed  aa  artanmmeot  which  acU  as 
a  curtain,  bat  in  auch  a  way  that  the  tame  can  be  raiaed  or  lowered 
in  soch  a  manner  aa  to  tniow  mors  light  on  the  draperr  of  the 
•itier  if  dMi>«4  than  oa  the  faee.  The  oimenaioiM  of  the  lamp  are 
3tu:iOx  Vi  inches,  aad  to  aUeld  the  eyea  of  tha  opi-rator  when 
blowiw  the  powder  into  the  hydrogen  Iwae  wo  have  intervened  a 
sheet  of  blae  glam  which  aUowa  him  to  see  aicely  how  to  direct  tha 
notahi  of  the  wash  bottle  and  so  work  in  comfort. 

Later  on, gmtleiaaa,  yon  will  be  invited  to.invpect  the  arran^ 
■NBU  of  the  j<-t«  ami  the  lamp,  which  is  simplicity  itself,  and  which 
eoald  be  made  out  of  any  old  b<ix  with  the  matest  of  ease. 

<^h4,  I  thiak,  lifU  the  ttanh  light  out  of  the  category  of  a  drawin^c- 
looai  or  amataaibt  toy,  oixl  in  the  hand^  uf  any  average  operator  in 
tha  aiadio  ia  eertain  to  yield  regular  and  uniform  results. 

With  ngaid  to  the  other  aceeaaoriaa  which  wo  used,  theee  wefe 
JMt  thcee  m  ertry-day  aee  ia  Mr.  BeU's  studio. 

To  overaaae  the  riiadowa  the  dxtn  maat  be  to  placed  in  position 
that  the  light  doaa  aot  throw  the  tame  on  to  the  back^und.  This 
it  eaaiW  anaagod  for  by  abating  the  bachnonnd  so  atlutt  to  eacapo 
the  ahadow.  vVe  used  aa  ordinary  white  siieet  for  a  reflector  thrown 
over  and  stteldied  oa  a  thrw-panelled  acieen. 

We  had  no  amoha.  Thb  waa  got  rid  of  by  leading  a  funnel  from 
tha  top  of  tha  lamp  to  a  itw  iaehre  under  a  littlo  window  in  tho  roof 
of  thetladio.  The  ooaatructioo  of  the  lamp,  you  will  observe,  is  such 
at  provide  ample  vaatilatioa  for  blowing  the  smoke  out  at  the  top. 

We  h*<l  not  a  pardeb  of  dust,  what  littk  there  was  never  left  tho 

inside  of  the  lamp.  .      ,     .         ■       .   .  i 

We  had  no  door*  in  the  bmp  to  open  for  ihe  insertion  of  the  wash 
bottb,  thi*  waa  arranged  for  by  only  gUziiig  tho  side  of  tho  htmp  leai 
than  half  way  down,  th<-  bottom  portion  being  quite  open  at  all  times. 
Now  just  a  word  to  those  who  may  bo  unacquainted  with  tho 
working  "f  the  liaeBght,  and  who,  from  what  they  may  have  naJ 
in  the  past,  have  formed  some  opinion  that  such  is  not  a  safe  light 
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l«  work  Willi 


■Meh  •(  liw  pi«)Ma>  wbidi  W  •sifted  afrniiwt  i 
••  uw««l  efMM  iwl  or  faaeiwl  dan^r,  Itu  i 


H^lthMt  d««aiBiaf  yon.  f«nil.-men,  with  any  long 

""  '       -' -  -     tUle  that,  in  my  opinion, 

the  u«eor  this  light, 

^  _  _  ariien  from  som-^  of 

Ik*  CfkiMl  dnwbMka,  (Mh  ■■  the  id«a  that  th<-  ^juvf  rnv  n^ed  in  n 
•isid  eo^lta.  8«li  (dd-CtailioiMd  vay*  of  working  were  ditcanlMl 
hmt  MO.  M>d  witk  ih»  Uowthtvugh  jM  it  i*  impoKaiklo  that  such 
If.  TIm,  affMii,  till  oU-ftwkiMHd  gtt  bags  witli  their  heavy 
•adMWMN  btUldt.  and  which  t<Kil(  up  no  murh  rrum,  are 
of  tka  Mat,  and  in  lb«ir  plan-  i»  umhI  b<>tiltt«  with 
nnlatan  wkiflk  matBtbc  liroeliKbt  niopUcitr  itM-lf,  nt  tlie  same 
tia*  i«M«Tiwaay  litllr  cbanoM  o(daiig«'r  which  might  prt>viiiii«lr 
IwT*  araML  I  CDoaidcr  IImiv  is  far  mor«  danger  to  Ik-  apprehended 
fiDW  a  cooimM  oil  hmp  tkan  rn>m  a  limelight  jet  at  nny  lime. 

TImb  m  to  tlM  eipaaw  of  working  the  i>am<>.  With  gius,  a.s  it  is 
wnr  iOMlitd  ia  connnMaMl  bollJe*,  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen  can 
alwan  to  top*  to  •iooi  ia  any  part  of  the  country,  and  a  few  »hillings 
will  to  «a^  to  eovcr  tto  coat  of  barning  the  jet  continuously  for  an 
hamt  or  ao  *nry  tit^t  during  the  week,  when  not  required  the  gas 
SM  to  tvaad  ofT. 

AwMtor  important  adrantags  which  attache*  itself  to  the  use  of 
fM  toUlM  in  plaM  of  ban,  ii  Um  poaaibilitr  of  so  erecting  the  lamp 
Mi4  Ma  erHadviB  upoa  tno  aaow  atand,  and  when  such  is  furnished 
«ritk  caaton  IQn  aa  ordiaarr  camera  stand,  the  .<amo  can,  with  the 
giaalaat  of  «••»,  to  laoTcd  about  in  the  studio,  such  being  im|ios.siblc 
m  tiba  aaat  of  gaa  baga,  or  when  the  hydrogt'n  is  supplied  from  ii  gas 
Wactot  hj  Mcaaa  of  a  lengthy  rubber  tube. 

Willi  lagaid  to  the  anoke,  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for,  at  a 
my  little  eoat  a  few  yards  of  common  wire  can  easily  be  made  into 
tto  fona  of  a  spiral  rpring ;  and  when  the  same  is  covered  over  with 
aay  aaitaUe  material,  such  as  cloth  or  stiff  paper,  an  extemporised 
faaaal  ia  tto  iaMh,and  one  which  will  do  all  that  ii>  necessary  to  lead 
tto  saHito  to  tome  aperture  in  the  roof  of  a  studio,  or  the  top  of  a 
willow  ia  aa  ordinary  room.  We  hare  such  an  home-made  article 
tore  to-awht  for  your  inspection. 

I  woaJd  joat  aay.  gentlaaen,  that  Mr.  Bell  and  myself  will  be  very 
■laaad  iaJaad  to  iMni  of  aay  lad^  or  ^ntlemsn  who  are  specially 
Mitaaa  of  dttiog  for  ttoir  portrait  to-night.  It  is  our  intention  on 
tUa  oocaainw  to  eonSne  oarselves  to  bust  pictures,  taking  inch  heads 
with  tto  view  of  afterwards  vignetting  aame. 

We  an  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Maaon  for  assisting  us  in  furnishing 
OV  little  stodio  to-night.  He  has,  as  formerlr,  kindly  placed  at  our 
Jtyl  all  that  we  required  in  the  way  of  biutcgrounJ,  ^c. 

80  mnch,  gentlemen,  for  what  we  hope  to  demonstrate  to  you 
toatoht.  Aa  to  tto  utility  of  the  flash  light,  in  my  opinion,  in  'the 
toaoa  of  a  competent  operator,  it  is  capable  of  yielding  most  excellent 
T«MdtB,  far  and  awar  better  than  some  who  have  a  deep-rooted  pre- 
jadiea  against  artiodal  lighting  are  aware  of.    We  all  know  that 


win  crop  un — such  as  fancy  dress  parties,  large  dinners, 
tolla,  kc — wheie,  nnieasaome  means 'can  bo  devised  of  taking  the 
pietamaof  those  praseat  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  the  saving 

Ka,  tto  opportunity  is  toat,  and  no  photographing  ever  takes  place. 
I  when  any  one  can  arrange  for  a  room  to  set  up  such  a  little 
atadio  aa  you  seo  to-night,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  a 
prof  saw  owal  uaderuking  to  work  at  such  times  and  places  as  I  have 

•••••i  T.  N.  AUMSTBONG. 


COIXODIOBROMIDE  EMULSION.' 
nina  aw,  doabtlaaa,  many  amatcnn  who  never  saw  a  plate  coated 
wtth  aoUodioa ;  il  ia  taty  easy  when  you  know  Jiow,  but  there  is  a  slight 
toaakor  ealMlation  aboat  it  that  has  to  be  aciiiired.  M  .  Dunstcrville 
y?i  *~!y  "?*?'»?  '!>•  P««»":-"Arter  sec^ely  Bxing  a  pneumatic 
Mtetotto  back  ol  Ito  olato,  dust  the  top  sr/face  with  a  Hat  camel's 
■•■■•■*•*"«  PWW  on  tto  centre  of  the  pi-,*  a  iiool  of  omulsiou  that 
Mn  eowwaboal  one-fourth  of  the  whole  c^ ;  now  till  the  plate  slightly 
aoloal  ItoamaUon  will  mn  to  the  righv.lfnd  far  corner,  then  to  the  left 
BM4  br  oonier,  tlien  l-,  the  loft  '  jOT  near  comer,  and  finally  pour  oil 
tto  awplubT  Um  ri({hl  hand  near  rfrnor  into  the  filler ;  the  plate  should 
£rJr!z!!i'°*".i?~^  '•fi^*'  posiUonand  rockeil  vigorously  to  and 
tn,  to  pseraal  mar^  or  iiAes;  wton  the  emulsion  is  apparently  set 

•»  UtrrSS!^'  *  "^  "P~  •  "»« •urtace  and  dried  by  genUe  heat, 

to  STSlIlMrlSL^^tfT^  "^  ^  ^drying  rack,  which  may  be  set 
Tl^iuS^Ini  52^-  i'  '.'*^  •»  "»  o""""  tbey  will  not  dry  evenly. 
TtoplalH  wfll  di7  oidiaarUy  w  ^bout  two  hoort. 
0»Jaf  to  dM  aatlar  of  eapoaOfe.  we  tod  a  great  difference  between 
•  CmMmm4  f  row  ff  M, 


these  plates  and  the  regular  gelatine  lantern  plates ;  I  should  say  they 
were  from  ten  to  twenty  times  slower,  as,  for  example,  in  reducing  by 
the  camera.  I  used  a  Bausch  *  Lomb  universal  lens  with  nearly  full 
aperture,  and  gave  an  exposure  of  six  minutes  at  3  p.m.  with  a  fairly 
dense  neg  itivo  bwiked  by  a  clear  sky.  In  developing  I  found  the  plate 
wai  very  mu^h  under  exposed.  I  then  made  anotlier  exposure  of  twelve 
minutes  on  the  same  negative,  the  latter  being  illuminated  by  sunlight  at 
10  a.m.,  and  obtained  a  fair  slide,  which,  though  I  u.sed  a  very  weak 
developer,  came  out  rapidly.  In  fact,  it  was  considerably  over  exposed. 
Probably  six  minutes  in  sunlight,  and  perhaps  four,  would  have  been 
enough.  . 

I  would  hive  given  about  a  minute's  exposure  on  the  same  negative, 
using  the  same  lens  stopped  down  to  /,  upon  an  ordinary  lantern  slide 
gelatine  plate.  Mr.  Brooks  advises  an  exposure  in  the  camera  from  one 
to  ten  minutes  or  more,  using  a  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  of  short  focus 
at  nearly  full  aperture.  A  long,  full  exposure  gives  warm  tones,  which 
can  bo  changed  to  other  colours  by  toning  baths,  but  a  short  exposure 
gives  cold  tones,  which  cannot  be  altered  by  subsequent  treatment.  In 
the  tropics,  where  the  light  is  stronger,  Mr.  DunsterviUe  reduces  a  61  x  IJ 
negative  to  3i  inches  square,  using  a  Koss'  rapid  symmetrical  lens  at  full 
aperture,  and  a  clear  sky  as  background,  at  an  exposure  varying  from 
two  to  six  minutes.  This  emulsion  is  therefore  better  adapted  for  print- 
ing slides  by  contact  than  for  reducing,  though  the  latter  can  be  done 
easily  enough  if  one  has  the  time  to  spare.  In  contact  work  the  exposure 
varies  from  one  to  six  seconds  to  diffused  daylight ;  or  from  two  to  four 
minutes  one  foot  away  from  a  six-foot  tish-tail  gas  jet ;  or  the  burning, 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  printing  frame,  of  one  inch  in  length  of 
ordinary  magnesium  ribbon  held  in  a  pair  of  pliers.  During  the  exposure 
the  magnesium  must  ba  moved  around  in  front  of  the  frame  to  ensure 
even  illumination  of  every  portion  of  the  negative.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  burning  eighteen  inches  of  magnesium  in  front  of  the  negative. 
When  I  removed  the  plate,  to  my  surprise  a  faint  image  of  the  picture 
was  imprinted  on  it,  which  I  successfully  developed  out  by  weakening  the 
developer.  Mr.  Murray  tells  me  he  has  brought  such  an  image  out  by 
simply  flowing  the  plate  with  the  ordinary  pyro  solution.  Sufficient 
ammonia  was  liberated  from  the  plate  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the 

py""- 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  handling  these  plates,  as  the 
surface  is  much  more  delicate  than  the  gelatine  plate.  The  negative  must 
be  carefully  dusted  with  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush,  and  then  the  plate  must 
be  laid  directly  on  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame,  taking  care  that 
while  fastening  the  springs  no  sliding  or  rubbing  action  takes  place. 
The  springs  may  be  considerably  lighter  than  is  usual.  The  least  move- 
ment of  the  plate  over  the  surface  of  the  negative  is  apt  to  cause  scratches. 

The  developer  advocated  as  the  best  ia  alkaline  pyro.  According  to 
Mr.  Brooks  it  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

SOLUIIOH  P. 

Pyrogallio  acid    06  grains. 

Absolute  alcohol 1  ounce. 

SOLCTIOX  A. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  ammonia    4  ounces. 

Potassium  bromide    1  drachm. 

Soda  acetate    2  drachms. 

Water  12  ounces. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  for  the  solution  should  be  fresh  and  bard, 
and  smell  strongly  of  ammonia,  otherwise  it  is  of  no  account. 

Four  ounces  of  the  salt  are  broken  up  and  put  in  a  twenty-!our-ouuce 
bottle,  and  eighteen  ounces  of  cold  water  poured  on  it.  The  bottle  is  well 
corked,  preferably  with  a  rubber  cork,  and  is  then  vigorously  shaken.  In 
twelve  hours  the  water  should  be  found  to  be  completely  saturated  with 
ammonia  and  in  a  prime  condition,  and  if  kept  in  a  dark  place  will  last 
for  several  weeks. 

On  mixing  the  developer  take  of — 

Solution  A 3  drachms. 

Solution  P 5  to  10  drops. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  solution  P  has  a  strength  of  twelve  grains  of 
pyro  to  the  drachm,  so  that  ten  drops  (equivalent  to  ten  minims),  would 
represent  two  grains  of  pyro.  The  amount  of  solution  P  is  very  ini- 
portont ;  if  the  negative  is  very  intense  two  or  three  drops  will  be  found 
ample,  and  will  give  harmony,  but  the  development  will  be  somewhat 
slow ;  m  extreme  cases  the  developer  may  be  diluted  to  twice  or  thrice 
Its  hulk  with  water.  With  an  ordinary  negative  the  full  amount  of 
solution  P  may  be  used.  A  glass  dish  is  best  to  develop  in,  so  Mr.  Brooks 
advises  ;  but  I  find  it  very  easy  to  develop  by  holding  the  plate  at  one 
corner  or  by  a  pneumatic  holder  or  manipulator,  and  pouring  on  and  off 
the  developer,  having  a  tray  underneath  to  catch  any  that  may  spill  over. 
After  exposure,  pour  over  the  plate  from  a  bottle  common  alcohol  three 
parts,  water  one  part,  and  allow  it  to  soak  on  the  film  for  about  half  a 
minute  then  immerse  in  a  tray  of  clean  water  to  soak  out  the  alcohol; 
when  the  water  blends  with  the  film,  pour  off  and  apply  the  deveh.per  as 
previously  stated.  If  properly  exposed  the  image  soon  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  gradually  but  surely  gains  in  intensity 

Mr.  DunsterviUe  uses  the  same  pyro  solution,  hut  substitutes  for  Mr. 
Brooks  i  alkaline,  or  A  solution,  the  following,  caUing  it  No.  a  solution ;— 
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No.  a. 

CaibonatA  ot  unmoiua 60  gjiaina. 

rwaMiniii  bromide   5    „ 

AeeUta  of  Md* , 10    „ 

DistiUed  water  3  onooef . 

Or  instead  of  Umm  the  {oUowing:— 

1.. 

P'm^allieacid   1  ouoee. 

^    ihiuof  wmU 4oaDeM. 

i'Cilledwmter   » 9      ., 

iUka  iaintljr  acid  with  dtrie  acid. 

tk. 

T.i'iaor  ammonia   li 

I'ulaaaiom  bromide    >< 

Dutilled  water _ 9     „ 

To  make  the  dereloper  be  takaa  of — 

Solotioo  P » 15  minima. 

Carboaale  ammonia  tolalioa  „ a  drachma. 

Water  »       „ 

Or  inetwd— 

l4  Mmininu. 

Equal  to  4  gtaina  o(  PTio. 

a*  „ - 10 

I(  the  pUte  is  tatty  cipoaed,  the  itftiafm  may  be  dilated  with  another 
draehm  or  two  o(  water.  Whim  there  ia  an/  sign  ol  a  veil  earning  over 
the  higli  li^hte  at  ooee  waah  ofl  the  detetoptr  and  fix  the  pUto,  whieh 
tthea  ptaae  ia  laaa  thui  half  a  miaal^  with  a  aoiniiaB  of  ^mnida  ol 
jolaannw  itnn^.  twenty  grains  to  eaeh  owiee  of  water ;  waah  well  by 
■heJBg  the  plate  <n  a  lars*  dish  of  clean  water  lor  aboot  a  qoarter  of  an 

T)ie  BOUsiiam  amaide,  as  is  well  kaown.  ia  a  moat  deadly  poison  (two 
graios  bamg  a  f^al  does),  and  it  is  not  pieiirr  to  keep  the  dieh  eoa- 
laiaiM  lite  MlatiaB  in  the  dark  toom.  U  the  plate  ia  wall  waabed 
after  dMM^  i»  May  be  aafslr  taken  eateida  the  dark  roMB  and  Arappad 
ioiotb«lite«aetate»,artlMtaUsctea«bapewadapoB  it  aad  oC,  the 
fjate  bite  ktel  Iv  s  posaaMtis  holte. 

In  thia  awmeifain  faqr  aawall  elate  that  hypo  will  fix  jost  as  waU 
as  cyanide,  only  it  takes  loafer  and  also  raqnirM  more  time  to  eliminate 
it  from  the  film  by  waahiac.  Mr.  Newtoa  adrissa  fixing  with  a  solotion 
ol  low  eoaoM  ol  hypoanlphite  soda  diteolfsil  in  sixteen  oonoM  ol  water. 


(re  I*  MMfmwA) 


F.  a 


A. 

A. 


A.  IC-nr'aSa* 

B.  la.— 8Bmte« 


THE  BICHMOSD  BXHIBITIOX. 
Wa  are  now  able  to  wppliwil  onr  notiee  of  last  week  by  giring  the 
vtmaiate  cf  the  awarlt  :— 

AwsBM  ran  Lunaaa  Tafsriawciia. 
•.— Hflw  medal.  67S.  O.  W.  WObw  A  Ca 
S.— BMsae  modal.  67S.  Woodhoir  PHating  Company. 
Qvar  medal.  MS.  A.  IL  Dtaeser. 
m,  B.  O.  irakjaaeo.  Joa. 

li.  18.— Balra  Bmne  medal.  TOO*.  W.  BewleiL 
D.  19.— Bronae  modal.  703.  T.  H.  Mortea.  U.D. 
A.    C— aOear  teadal.  703.  O.  W.  WOaM  A  Ca 

A.  7.-8raueteaM.70«.F.W.Bdwai4a. 

OptteatPriM  lor  beat  LaatemSUde  awarded  to  B.  O.  Wilkinson,  Jan.. 
099,  B.  18. 

AwAaae  foa  AfvsasTva. 
Kim  medal.  Wateoa  A  Boa,  for  thair  aw  OaaMia. 
Mwt  medal.  Shaw  *Ce^  lor  their  aewCbaMagBea. 
Braaaa  awdJ.  F.  W.  Hart,  (or  Ua  paleat  Flaeh  Lampi 
Bfoaae  medal,  W.  Tylar.  for  Ua  Owmrt  rrodoerr. 

I  medal,  Marlon  *  Co..  lor  Dr.  Kfeynier's  Book  Caaieia. 

''~  MABeai,  to  IkKrhaprovedDarclapiae  Stand. 

Aiunca  PaoMaaAvaaaa'  Mxnaa. 

B.  19.-BB«ar  atedal.  t:Vi.  J  Uale. 
B.  17.— BnMaaiadal,  4Ci,  L. 


C^ur  IsHttonal  7able. 


Tub  Lokdom  Budok  Oiabv  roti  1880. 

Uetee.  C>— ■  ■listei  A  >— .  Kti^  Wllltoa  itrnt. 

CoirrAinxo  as  it  doea  aa  aaoaaally  lam  mass  of  that  class  of  in- 
fnrmalioa  paeaBar  to  almanaea,  aad  wbieh  will  ensure  it  a  wploome 
■faaa  on  on  labia,  tWi  Oiarjr  b  prafnaely  iUosUated  by  (uUifage 


phototypes  printed  from  Husnik  blocks,  being  scenes  and  buildings  in 
and  around  London  from  U.  W.  Wil!K>n'«  photographs.  It  contains, 
also,  useful  information  to  authors  and  publishers.  J'2ach  page  of  the 
diary  contains  one  week.         

Tbk  Puotoubapbeb's  DtABV  AND  Dksk  Uook. 
Lpadon :  Wjaua  k  Sou. 
A  rsKFCL  Dianr,  containing  three  days  to  the  page.  It  is  prefsceJ 
by  a  variety  of  useful  matter  and  tables,  such  as  ready  reckoners 
fur  calculating  income  and  wages,  stamp  and  legacy  duties,  photo- 
graphic formuUe,  English  sovereign!)  since  the  Conquest,  tlie  Cor- 
poration of  the  C'ity  of  Ix>ndon,  and  other  things  woiih  knowing  by 
phutographera  and  the  general  public 


K£U£NT  PATENTO. 


APPUCATI0N3  FOR  PATKNT8. 
Na  37. — "  InusoTsmants  ia  tlte  PnxlttcUon  of  certain  Norel  Hagic  Lantern 
Bbeta.*    H.  Vxa  Dsa  Wbtok     Dattd  Jatuuny  1,  1889. 

Na  SA.— "  laanoireaMnta  in  Photographic  Cameras."  O.  AmschOtx.- 
Dmitd  Janmarg  X  1880. 

Na  111— ■*Apparatas  far  BslatglBg  NsgaUrss  by  Daylight"  A.  R 
VfouiAUK—DaUd  Jamuarf  3,  1880. 

Na  907. — "JiDpraTed  Amngcment  for  Cunms  whereby  ■  Clearer  View  is 
oMaiacd  of  a  Porttoa  of  the  Imaga  on  the  Orooml  Ulan  ami  the  Une  of  a 
rmiMMlm  Uolb  noiisral  Baainieisry."  J.  11.  Wuuowobth.— i:>a<eif  January 
6,1889. 

Na  484.  — "  Imprond  Packing  for  the  TraasaiSkian  of  Pbotographs. "  E.  A. 
nAiiu.Toit— iMaif  Jtaumrp  lOt  1889, 

Na  494.—"  ImptomHBts  ia  Al>t«r»tas  far  Taking  Photograi>ba,  Eihiliiting 
Magic  Uotera  Pktuaa,  aad  the  like."    U  WiirrBK.— Ztotaf  y.muai-y  10, 18>i». 

Na  611.—"  liPiatemsats  in  Magic  or  iiGicatifle  Defflonstratiug  Lantema." 
O.  U.  Vmx.-DaUJ  Janmmrt  12,  1889. 


PATXNTB  OOMPLITED. 

larBoTBanrrs  n  PHOTooRAraic  Caxbbas. 

Na  2382.     EuMf  so  Pwm,  11,  Bnase-bilL  Bootla^  in  the  County  of 

Uaoastar.-/V6nury  17,  1888. 

Tax  laTiBtioa  lablaa  to  sanmns  eommoaly  kaowa  as  nlleethig  cameras,  in 

wbieh  the  iawge  is,  for  ftin— lag  paiposea  radectad  by  s  mirror  on  to  a  acrccn. 

TbeebiedssfctoMlutsaekeamsrM  tar  tastanlsneons  work  aad  to  enable  the 

operator  to  ngahrte  tae  thai  of  ax|iaeiu«  of  diflireat  portions  of  the  seasitiTe 

rnpriKi  crrtAln  ailaptationa  to  the  well. 

iiigr  lor  the  puqKMoi  of  amuij;riiK'iit  anil 

DonioDtAl  tranaiaceot  acrern  placed  on  the  top  of 


le  well  arlarlfl  Oir  lastaataneooa  work,  aail  par* 
the  cwara  ia  of  the  kiwi  knowo  commonly  aa  a 


The  fini  part  of  mr 
kaowa  foim  of  aaars  lu 
fni  iiaalag  la  tkwwa  apea 
the  riami,  leadHlat  M 
tlealariy  appUaafale  whw 

"delesUre  ramaia."  Pbr  this  parpoee  a  box  eamars  Is  naoally  employed,  but 
the  lamws  amy  be  partly  of  the  box  farm  with  the  naceaiary  amngsmsata  for 
exteMiea,  whathsr  by  ballowa  or  otharwka 

At  the  ftaat  el  the  ■■■■.  Is  pieced  the  laaa,  au<l  at  the  back  in  the  uaua 
liii|tiili  iir  the  imifMri  tiak  Uiaflad  at  the  top  of  the  iMKk,  or  by  prefvr- 
aaes  to  a  riidiag  iaaar  taas  at  tbe  back  of  the  camera,  la  a  tmue  or  Inatl 
'  ig  a  plaae  akror.  The  mirror  mut  be  anaagcd  lo  tliat  wbeo  piacnl  iu 
a  0<r  anaaging  aad  fiwaaalng  tbe  raOeetlag  anrlac^  (wbrthcr  glass  or 
I)  aaJtae  aa  aada  <d  46*  with  both  the  noaad  aurfaoe  of  the  (ocoaslng 
serssa  sad  the  aaaJtlre  Ubl  Tbe  baas  of  Uie  minor  may  oouvrniently  be 
pMwJtteil  to  rsst  oa  a  twUcal  prajaetioa  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  camera. 
Attached  to  the  fkoat  of  the  minor  thims.  sad  of  sniuble  width,  is  a  banging 
laodbla^  or  partlr  lexible  aad  partly  rigid,  sassn  or  eurUio  of  aom«  oiNwina 
watsrtal  I  IM  Mask  eloth  or  retret  aaawcn  every  p»n>oM!.  In  this  rareeu 
li  eat  aa  apvtara  fai  aaeh  a  poaittoa  that  wbea  the  IkaoM  ami  mirror  ia  moved 
Item  Ms  periHaa  of  46*  tawarda  a  borlsoatal  poaittoa,  tbe  apertare  will  pass 
imikalli  baUad  the  leas,  so  allowing  tbe  cone  of  rays  prooeoling  ftom  the 
laae  tofaU  far  a  fraater  or  len  length  of  time  upon  tbe  aaositlre  film,  tbe  lower 
pertlea  of  the  opeqae  aersaa  by  tbe  aama  npwani  morion  acting  aa  a  abutter 
salttag  off  the  lajra  ot  light  wbea  tbe  sxposan)  ia  effected. 

It  wiU  be  Ibaaa  atnal^soBa  to  attach  a  •mall  plate  of  aonie  hoIIiI  aubatance 
to  the  ^«-g*»w  ftMHt  shatter  and  let  tli<-  a|«rtur«  rcfrrre^l  to  \k  cut  in  thin 
plate.  The  falMe  Aallsi,  aitbar  witb  or  withont  tbe  |>late  n'rvmnl  to,  iiiui't 
U  io  siiaamil  w  to  always  bang  nrtioallir  from  tbe  awinging  mirror  rraiiie. 
Tbe  TertlealdlaMasion  of  the  apertare  will  be  governed  by  tlie  rapi<lity  of  the 
laws  aad  iiaiitlte  ffaa  sanlojsiL  If  a  plate  (as  above  drwribed)  in  euiploye<l  a 
dllidila|m  llhialBg  Ihl  diaMriiiMi  is  ■lia]iii  nf  Ihinfrrturr  t-  "-n  nltrrr  I  at  the 
wflTei  the  opMBlar  as  haniaaflar  daaeribed  may  be  employol. 

It  BHy  be  feaad  adraatagMMS  la  some  eaaaa  to  nae  a  perforated  |iUte  as  a 
diapbfMB  alUiag  vertieaUy  behiad  the  lens  apartare  in  grooves  attached  lo 
tbe  weedwerk  of  the  eanan ;  hi  sneb  ease  tbe  alMing  niate  may  be  ramiiihe<l 
with  a  |imt«etfaa  ao  anaagad  aa  to  be  oaagbt  by  Oie  mirror  fhune  in  \u 


or  by  aoaia  awfhanlrsl  eoa&ivaii'^  whereby  the  plate  with 
......  .    ...        ■ ■     !  1^  npwanla 


pmKetfaa  eo  anaagad  aa  to  be  oaagb 
"en,  or  by  aoaM  awehanlcal  eoa&i 

^  apcftara  will  by  the  movement  of  Ihr  uiirror  l»e  carriei 

ia  a  atrietly  wtkal  diraetian  immediately  Iwhiml  the  lens  aperture  and  ao 

■gtet  the  expoaan,  the  lower  tiortlon  of  the  jiUte,  or  a  tiexlule  attachment 

I  shnttuig  off  the  rays  of  light  after  tbe  exposure  is 


expoaan, 
thentak  aiMai  aa  a 


TiiE  niimsn  journal  of  photography. 


[January  18, 1889 


IMl  wUek  oMky  (Otar  balnea  the  Mtt  of  tbo 


r.(2tL  Mt  of  nUd  iMm  to  Um  niirror  frame 

Py  "fr.  J  jT  jJiniMltT"  ■  I»nJl'l  to  tl.o  i«th  of  tlic  cone  of  ra>» 
la  Ik*  ■■«».«••  Mff?f"I^^  ^iTh,  iB  U»  torn  of  fan  .ImiHsl  IkIIows. 

.*   .  ■--•>-- ex|KMiin;<liaiiliniKm 

iiisy  U-  foiwd  uji  liy 

!i  of  the  camera 

Jravtii  up  liy 

«  bTa  MSTiuMWa  lo  tk«  ■liror  ft«ne  working  over  a  jmllev.     I 
■Ta^MSw  ttMTaU*  of  th*  aimr  frame  lowanU  the  front, 


^mU  trtTmi,  IkfOMh  o»  of  tfco  •««•  of  tin  camera,  a  .lot  forming  tlic 
»rw7rlfdb  SLnTM  Um  man  to  allow  of  ite  l«»afe  npwanU.  By 
ulli£?ll  totLTto  IW  o~!r*lor  by  the  p«-.nr«  jTalnger  on  the  ..ro- 
!!1ZmSmU* UMM*  tlM  miHrir  to  move  at  a  flower  raie  at  any  neno.1  of 
!i_  _L_7iJiMiiM-  Ika*  br  allowtnc  the  »hatter  lo  moTe  upwanU  for  aliout 
Z^btftL^Uueo  at  a  li*liau7an.l  l>y  then  gradually  alowing  ita  motion, 
***•  — '"■^TT-  y^  iJImmad  of  Ih^  pidiire  wUl  be  greatly  iii  excesu.  of 
alt  XmtmSiSr.ynm^tniiml  mirror  reata  at  45'  tlie  projectins 
aate£b  nUiMd  ta^HMitioa  by  a  book  or  like  mechanical  contnvauce  placed 
ZZmUt  Miki  cmMtmiilld  (0  and  aa  to  Iw  rca.lily  rcl.-a.s«l  iii  the  so-called 
"IjTillii'iiMMH  «Ucb  an  aaaaUr  beld  in  the  hand  during  exjiosure,  and 
•WnTmylH  anaaara  la  Ml  duaoMd  neo—aiy  the  hook  or  other  like 
■Ztme*  hrkouClk*  niadla  bhiv  be  adnntaecoualy  placed  inside  the 
^■■•a  lIlM  titTrl  "^4  bi  tiM  Md*  of  Iba  cameim  in  aoeh  caao  being  d^wnscd 
■Mkk  Urn  bin%  hatwltlad  wilb  aa  am  i«qi«!tiBg  through  the  bottom  of  the 
■■•MlMatlWopantor  to  lAaaetha  minor. 

"         ^^  ■  ■    ■    ■•  f  whereby  I  can  alter  the 

I  the  diaphragm  passing 


AaailMr  wit  of  my  hiv«ttai  eoaaiita  la  tba  means 
iteta  aad  illmiMtnnt  of  the  oxpoiaTe  apertare  (in 
^l^j^  IW  li^L 

To  lb*  idato  rd'envd  to  I  attach  oo  cither  Me  of  the  ajterture  a  tend  of 
■aUl  ■>  anainid  aa  to  allow  of  tho  iniertioo  of  a  thin  strin  of  some  oiKumc 
_.^i.|  tjtpua  tb*  haada  anl  tho  diaphragm  )>Ute,  thus  enabling  tliu 
r  to  dlailakh  the  aiae  of  the  aperture,  generally  to  ]>eniiit  it  to  diminish 
\m  la  oaa  ar  otbar  of  the  aidca ;  thna  if  the  exposure  aixrturc  is  a  i»iiiarc 
■■  iwwMtfliaa  uti  the  aWp  h  placed  diagonally  the  exposure  aperture  will 
■■■■■ttaabu*  ef  a  lifbt-aiwled  tifauude,  and  aooordingly  one  side  of  the 
iliU  wU  ncdn  aa  azpomie  eooaidmUr  in  exctas  of  that  receivctl  by  the 

1W  elaiaw  an:— I.  la  a  pbotographie  camera  a  hanging  flexible,  or  partly 
laiiUe  aad  nrtly  iWd  eartain  or  acreena,  attached  to  a  swinging  mirror  or 
Ha  ftama,  nMaatlaUy  ia  tba  itMim^r  and  for  the  pur]iose  set  forth.  2.  In  a 
■kdMaaMa  caa«a  tke  aamal  mean*  hereinbefore  describctl  wherehy  the 
SSSwa  aaalateiaf  tta  axporan  aperture  ii  cauMd  to  pass  vertically  behind 
iWImV  Dm  apwarl  bmUoh  of  tbe  awinging  mirror.  3.  The  combination 
•ilk  a  akolagnpUe  camera  of  a  apindle  attaiched  to  a  mirror,  or  its  frame  pro- 
Jaclt^  Ikfo^  oaeof  tbe  aidea  of  the  camera  and  working  in  a  curved  slot, 
HkrtMlUljr  ia  Uw  minnw  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  4.  In  a  )>hoto- 
MaUtaMaMalkaeoaiUaatioaof  anadinstable  iilatc  working  on  the  lace  of 
a  dkaknga,  wUk  a  awtagiiig  mirror,  •untantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 

|iar|i—  Ml  tortb.  

A  UaMT  TO  n  Uno  roa  Pbotoobapbgio  bt  Uaokksivh  Lioht. 
Met  WA.  WUUAM  OtimumiaQ,  29,  Triangle,  Queeus-road,  Bristol.— 
/wMai,  1883. 
A  tAMT  te  pbatoKnpliiag  by  magneainm  light,  consistiug  of  a  glass  case 
Mwoeal  of  two  puta.  aaiaefy,  tlw  bottom  and  cover,  so  fitted  tliat  when 
■BOaa  ia  fH«ated  ojr  toe  IniUon  of  magnesium  powder  inside  the  lamp  tbe 
>  doai  BOt  aieue  Batil  the  lamp  ia  oiionud.    Tbe  magnesium  i>owaer  is 
BO«>t(nd  eUoiate  of  |>otaf>li  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  potish  to 
■■r  pane  of  ■agMrfnoi,  and  for  use  i^  laid  in  a  train  on  the  upper  surface  of 
Ike  poaad  tlaaa  Mttoo,  aad  when  tbe  corer  has  been  placed  in  position  the 
arixtan  b  Ifaited  tknoih  a  hole  cut  in  one  of  the  ends  of  tlie  lamp  and  a 
l^kai  4a<r  h  slid  onr  tbe  bole  to  pnreat  smoke  eacaping   .The  duration  of  the 
I  h  ngalated  bjr  tbe  leagth  of  the  train. 


■teadwtU 


;  poriiait^  tke  lamp  aboold  be  anspended  a  suitable  height  by 
1  to  a  strip  of  wood  fitting  on  top  of  the  lamp. 
I  of  a  lamp  in  which  inagneaiuni  jwwder  is  burned 


V^ 


of  ckams  attaehad  to  a 
My  ImBlioa 

or  any  other  combustible 
.        .      ^3_»      -    .  -  I"**  si'bs,  ends,  and  bottom 

ta^is  aa  dmiid,  aeeorainf  to  shape)  of  glass,  and  is  composed  of  two 
^  n*  ooe  part  beias  tke  bottom,  whicli  is  a  thick  iiiece  of  ground  glass, 
<fm  a  liaia  of  tk*  Ulamlnatlng  mixtare  is  plaieil  for  i^mition.  The  other 
'•'■Bjke  com  for  nlaining  tbe  smoke  generated  by  the  ignition  of  the 

fdear  glass  1)01 


powder 
bdk* 


The  aaU  eorer  is  made  of  pleoea 
Off  "Uapa  of  tbe  eorer  I  am  deteribtq;  is  that  ofan  inverted  \^  with  ends 


I  ofdear  glass  bound  together  with 

....       .....      „  is  that  of  an  inverted  V  witl 

Med  la  Ike  iUaa). 

I.  UX.'^ff.^l'.iT'  "?*  **  "•  '**'^  of  ">*  l^P  I""  a  wooden  frame  round 
J»  3!"*  bsaillaaoB  Ika  apper  aid*  of  tbe  frame,  so  that  when  the  glass  cover 
-  •T5?^Tf ''?^  'v  apper  nait  of  which  U  covered  with  felt,  the  cover 
.  '*»  •"?*"  •■•  "f"™*  BiaUng  the  Uinp  amokc-tight,  or  the  wooden 
■■■•  ■^.f*  »"■•»  to  tke  gUaa  cover  and  the  bottom  gr«uud  glass  can  be 
52r.?zST!fJ?*  '"^  *""  "*  manner  of  a  drawer.  In  Iwth  cases  a 
?3?S.^!5?!.  ■•"■•  ■»  angalar  pwjTB  cut  into  it  and  two  chains  attached  a 


'■™'j  '"*'■••  "yarl,  in  tba  middle  of  the  strip  of  wood  is  placed  on  the  apex 
Ifj!S£rfc'!5jf'^f'"."'  '7°^'  "J""*' "'«'"  ">«  "ainP  """l  booked  on 


of  loop  attachvJ  to  s^  sUip  of  wood  and  suspeoueu  ai  any  suitable  heiirlit  for 
SS"  jJi!5!.?t'!iir  ^  ~^  '  •eml-circoUr  bole  is  cut  m  the  niiQdle  of 
Ikegl— wkenllillaeB  Iks  wooiUn  fkan^  and  a  sUding  gfaiss  door  is  fitted. 

l!!  SZZ.^  ISi!  fi^  It*°  ""?•  "»  "f^^' «"  '«»*'•  Ibe  mixture 


A  tissue  paiw  screen  should  1)0  used  between  tho  lamp  and  sitter  to  soften 

"cufms  :-l.  A  lamp  for  photographing  by  magnesium  light,  having  .ill  sides 
ma.l7of  glass,  thus  causing  a  radiation  of  lig  it  m  all ,  ii  ections,  so  that  .in  even 
niH  ninUion  is  given  on  the  subject  to  be  photographed.     2.  A  lamp  for  the 
Z    '  imriK>se  comi«sed  of  two  parts  .so  fitted  that  the  smoke  generate.1  by  the 
combustion  does  not  escape  into  the  room,  thus  en.ablmg  repeated  eximsurcs  to 
Z  made  without  getting  the  image  veUed  by  fog.     3.  A  lamp  for  the  .ibove 
■   °  ■    1  "t-i  Ii.  — ..  1,-  ......^o,„1.>,l  in  oii.h  a  mauner  that  the 

ure,  so 
for  the 
aljove  purpose,  the  construction  of  whicli  admits  oi  a  train  oi  ine  illuminating 
iMwdef  to  be  laid,  thereby  giving  a  latitude  of  cxpasureroni  one  to  any 
number  of  seconds  according  to  the  length  of  the  tram,  so  that  the  resulting 
liL'ht  is  not  so  sudden  and  intense,  thus  avoiding  the  consequent  contraction 
of  the  facial  or  optic  muscles  caused  by  a  Hash  light.  5.  A  lamp  for  the 
purpose  statc<l  the  size  and  shape  of  which  are  iiiiinatcnal.  It  is  advisable  not 
to  make  it  smaller  tb.-tn  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  seventeen  and  ,i  half  inclieg 
in  breadth,  and  twelve  inches  iu  height. 


mtttim^  of  SboctettejS* 

-    »  ■— 

MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


DateotHMtlng. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Ueetiug. 

January  23  

„       22  

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Bnlton  dub              

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

Amlcrtou's  Hotel,  Floot-strcet.E.C. 

::  liE 

The  Institute,  Uiiion-.street. 

Masons  Hall,iBasinghall-Btr6ot. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
O.v  Thursday  night,  January  10,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
As.sociation,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  A.  Cowaii 
presided. 

The  IIo.N.  Secretary  announced  tho  resignation  of  Mr.  William  Ayrcs,  m 
consequence  of  prolonged  illness,  and  expressed  his  (the  Secretary's)  regret  at 
the  inforniatiou,  Mr.  Ayres  being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
photographers  iu  this  country  from  D.iguerreotype  days  downwards. 

By  unanimous  resolution  Mr.  Ayres  w.as  appointed  cue  of  the  honorary 
members  of  the  As.sociation. 

A  question  in  the  box  asked,  "Is  there  any  means  of  decolourising  a  negative 
which  has  become  yellow  from  supposed  iusullicient  washing  ?" 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wkllingtoji  said  that  insullicient  fixing  w.is  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  yellowness  in  iieg.atives. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  knew  of  a  case  of  the  kind  iu  which  the  negative  grew  more 
yellow  with  age. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  knew  such  yellowing  to  come  on  a  year  after  the  negative 
had  been  taken,  .and  it  w.as  deepest  at  the  end  of  the  plate  from  whicli  the 
washing  water  had  tlrained. 

The  Chairman  believed  that  most  negatives  were  insufficiently  fixed. 

Mr.  W.  Coles  thought  that  that  depended  much  upon  the  presence  of 
iodides  in  tlie  pl.ates.  Bromiile  plates  properly  w.ashed  required  less  time  iu 
the  fixing  Imtli. 

The  Chairman  said  that  oue  jJau  of  removing  the  yellow  stain  would  lie  to 
bleach  it  with  perchloride  of  iron  <aud  then  redevelop  the  jiicture  with  ferrous 
oxalate ;  a  black  image  can  theu  be  brought  out,  and  to  any  desired  density. 
If,  however,  tlie  original  yellow  extends  over  the  whole  negative  the  plan  will 
not  answer,  .as  a  veil  will  redevelop. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  exhibited  an  old-fashioned  stand,  very  light,  which 
he  jireferred  to  any  other  portable  stand  in  his  possession.  It  had  no  loose 
jLarts  and  li.ail  a  folding  top. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  li.ad  had  one  iu  use  for  four  years  and  bad  no  fault  to  find 
with  it.     It  had,  he  said,  been  made  by  Home  &  Thonitliwaite. 

Lanteni  pictures  by  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Starnes,  Medlaud,  Hasting.s,  and 
Wellington  were  then  projected  ou  the  screen  ;  those  by  Mr.  U.  M.  Hastings 
had  a  rich  brown  colour,  .and  had  been  developed  with  pyro,'  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  caustic  potash ;  those  by  Mr.  Medlaud  were  detective  camera 
pictures  of  auimals  iu  the  Zoological  Gardens. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
On  Thursday,  January  10,  the  one  hundred  lantern  slides  just  received  from 
America,  in  connexion  with  the  international  e-xchange,  wei-e  exbibiteil  for  the 
fii-st  time.     Sir  George  Prescott  presided,  and  prior  to  the  lantern  exhibition 
called  for  any  objects  of  interest  which  might  have  been  brought. 

Tlie  Secretary  handed  round  some  prints  on  ivory  film.s,  .and  also  specimen 
of  a  one-bottle  developer  in  powder  form,  introduced  by  Mr.  Oldham  of  Eton, 
for  development  whilst  travelling. 

The  circumstances  of  tbe  lantern  slide  exchange  were  then  referred  to  and 
the  names  of  the  societies  included  in  the  exchange  were  given.  They  are  as 
follows  :— Photogr.aphio  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Cinciun.ati  Camera  Club, 
the  New  York  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  the  Philadelphia  Amateur 
Photographic  Club,  the  St.  Louis  Camera  Club,  the  Pittsburgh  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society,  .and  the  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club.  The  pictures  shown  ou 
the  screen  were  received  with  much  admiration,  and  the  work  proved  to  be 
finer  than  any  yet  received  in  the  exchange.  The  average  is  bigli  throughout, 
and  some  of  the  slides  are  extraordiuarily  effective  iu  colour  and  general 
technique.  Mephanla  Caves  and  ^1  ilouidight  Effect  are  gems  of  transparency 
work. 

Subsequently  other  slides  by   Messrs.   Bro\vnrigg,  Lambert,   Leveutborpe, 
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ChMlaa  WUIiL  tUm,  Ortoa,  ud  IlMiMfit  ««fe  (kowa.    Mr.  Prowaritg 
cnUTVMd  lb*  aUbHIn  ofa  my  Am  ud  mMMt  bjr  hamtooi  dtMripUoiL 


UWOOK  PHOrrOGRAPniC  SOC'IKTi'. 
All  ■nllMtr  ■■Hit  af  tliti  SnMr  «m  hckl  oa  tka  llth  iMUat  at  tbc 
AJJtooa  Han.  Ua  Pli  ilial  wmj^  tlw  datr. 

Altar  tka  lini»I  of  tka  aaMl  taaaai^  Mr.  O.  P.  IfcAfKMOM  rta<l  a  paprr 
miltifi  .Vato  Mi  Ftmm  CiimMt  DiultfmuL 

TW  hrtanr  trill  Wllb  njiitl  la  lla  laiwtah  iiii  iiri  tar  aaaMaiaflMi  IW 
h»w«  iwltH  ta»ilp|».>»iiiill      llfMMgMr  li  'iiiili  Itetttiiy^aaflaat 
la  •rialiM.aallkat  IkayikMUk*  araMfad  fw  a  mBiI  h  — iim 
•  k«id  la  (hav  Itet  Iha  iMMf  la  aaMaail  ika  mMIom  aaa  aat  artB*r^7 
ItaflwdMlmtaakatafnBMampWfai.    If  th*  vaafeOT  aaa  wttlHa*  aa  aow- 
tal»t»ii>li«ii«fttai6iigfc«ri>aMhma»lfa«  la|iMl>lata  inilij  a  >h>» 


kM  aatta 

Taffaad*lta»>aUataiiuaii»«lili  liiJi|iiVli»  tavri  11^  rfiafia  aMiaaa  •< 
a— lJa»>Maaliiliil.>—  nHyitdkad  ftataM^taaa  af  Inb.  a^  kraaUa  •( 
aalairiai^ wm atftta allriaJi  U—  —a  nHf  ■  iiattil  Ba  laaaaMnlid Oal a 
BMBi  al  aaatnl  aaakrta  a(  aa«Mk  iMaM  ka  fiat  lata  a  laaato^aaaa  haMk  •«! 
iammwtmiMidimmmttftatL  Wlaa  Ika  aalaUM  «aa  aoU  k  ikaaU  ka  *«la4 
viklkMa  laMrlaaadOTiaiaaakaaOTllBa*  na4r  aaati»l.>»MMi  iiBiiirlil 
MMtaa  wmn  fnmmtlf  alkaBM.  ar  la  «Ba  mm  k%Ur  tii  i  U  aninl.  kaU  a 
dM&^a<«atfka>W^iSltkaaUhaaAirf|lk>iaia«Mava«lkni«fte(iiran.  Ba 
kad  toaad  U  Ml  alkaltai  Ikat  «ka  MtaHaa  ap^Mrad  ta  4rt«tafala  loMhr  aa<  tknar 

(aaMlla  ka  Mid  H  aaald  ka  anrtM  laaak* 


UH  < 


llilMnltifciaMka  il'illiill»lh»^Miaa««aartnaHi<  i  itaill.  a  Urn  nalaa 
alaltaw.aBdlk«lk>  kaaaaaaaaHtf  ifaadikaaUkayalla.  It  aw  •aki  Itei 
aaafc  add  MMkl  ka  mtammi  tar  Aa  ^kl  i.  kal  ka  kad  aarar  aaad  W.  Tka 
If  iitallia  AaaM  ka  >i.|aiad  W  a^tlM  WM  a  yeaad  «f  MakoaaM^a  af  Ifaa 
taiaalia  laaii  kaWK  ta  akkk  htf  a  |i2a*  af  aalar  tkaaU \a  addiA >  lk>  kaMta 
•kaaM  ka  laaadtaMr  i^kaa  ap  t>|iHM|j  m4  Ik*  aalM  yaand  aau.  Ika  tMm 
katactaifiiiaBIWMaa*  a  MaMa  yaOMlak  f*—t  <*ari  fniaMlly  laaadaa 
— aa<tkaiijilili»ai>|kllaM«t»hllafca»*M^ka*dwa«— allmiiBiii  il  I 
hr  kr  Ika  Mpntw  i  lali   Hi  I     I,    Ika  aakM  ka«k«  kiM  |IIM|I  •«.    ii«  I  it 


kalllaa  lalat  ail  la  k«  addid  la  aia 

I^MaIda«|y.aid«kMaaUkairadnwhaafM«atafte«Mikaaldka~addid.  ITilk 
alaMaaaMand  !■  lilt —a  a  liiilHii  af  iiiital  «aaM  laka  alM*  «>kaa  Ika 
'        t    iii^wklA  ikaaidlkrilkayaaa  ■faiMil.    A»  iiHiiii  taaiaral. 

irfli  I  lli««yalaiMi»  aaaM  aw^ptaaa  Iki  lk»  af  lalaltMa  i     i ■  i.i J.tar 

lalktiijtiilln«aai»i«lkaak»Mfk— ■paalk—.WIiaM'i— tar.kalka  — at 
iMMwaai^Miil  iijilali.«rlalki<r  lid^  ta Mi  alfcakaa  i^la  »ta»  Mda.    IW 


•Ilk  Ika  liaa  aJalta*  afaUav.  ran*.  twMd  aataar  (aHaad  •«  a 
kaMiBt  mmM^aw.     Tkakntjaa  af  kilir>aiaitr«  ml^H  ka  lAMlMnjr  aar. 

laikl*  mS^  ka  panftaMd  at  Ika  |llliiiHiiiil  la  In  a  iil  ■itwi)a»t  dfaalac  a« 
Ika  aataHaataaa  tela*,  la  kaa  al  a aa^  a  >w«>  af  aaaa  (M»  all  ikiatl  ka  «— 
I'TiI.  f  *!  I  "i  iir  IT  iiflliriwiiit  II  Iki  iirnlia  TkaaalaA 
■ta— — ah»>aiaalafcliiliiilliii.ka>llaay«»a»aiad  H  aaatd  ka  »iiiii  ky 
MnAn.  Tka taltaaa af  Ika  iWaa  aiaaMI— la  «/tka  tarraai  a»lala  diidain 
v«a  fMkaktr  vaB  kMV*.  kM  ka  bIbM  tkaka  krt«7  Ikal  Ika  fata*  «aa  Ika  dniMy 
■Nar.  Ika  Ina  Ika  aaMtandar.  aad  iSalaaMMi  faffaraa*  Ika  MM  d«r  M  ta  alkar 
taiilif^aaiaaly.  Ika*  «f  a  ■   «   ilij      Ui  aara  |»aalka  «a*  «a  Ha  a»y  kMl» 

tkalaaaUaaad  — dflkaTSai  li  TiMr  Mawwata  adtad  lk»»a  aaa  gwal  rtak  •< 
liiratai  Ika  liiili)  i  mmttj.  Aaalkar  kaUla  avaa  tf  iiiil>i  iinUrm  «a«  Ika 
■taM  I    aflkaaafaik  iitalfii  — k— tarkadwaaddk^lkaliaailtiikiiillHii 

— »IM  III!  i^aKMikaaMka  mmjA    »  kid  laaa ti  niiiiii  i  i  ila 

Ikail  m  nil  I  urn  ilitoakakalkakMriaikrihaaaiaM.  Tkta  ka  kad  aa  kai*. 
laltM  ki  aa  rtla^  w»  tmtOr  **»»  ikiaHkaaiiil  d  1W  laManr  «aa  mnj  ta 
km  la  tan  taat  af  iMk  laMI  1 1>  aH.  ka»Nt  iMiad  ika  aaltar.ka  tail  kani  to  b* 

na— fikaMyi    I       gtoad«lwiri 
-        -     •     -^         -lafaadw. 


krfva  Ika  ktaakta*  af  Ika  tafk  kfkta  aad*«Maa  t  Ika  aab  i«Mdr  far  Mak  a  Ma 
aaatkaiilliiaafaaMafWaalMyaf  lijiMtalll    af  Jk    Tka  laml  al  Igya 

■aUkaaaajaMUIitarliilnii.aaadwa^Marawtalata  iiaii  il  af  a«a  taa»  af 


III    I  1 1 iliill  11  afkyya la ka»aaa«aai all 
a»  III  IliaaakyawfiitHwarlkiaafwakaal— iMlalkaM»ajtakit    Tlta,kaw] 

'"'     '  >.  to  nwa  ariki"lS'lkM  aa  ta»  aa^kaillii  Itai  Ondita  Ak—y  kad 

aia    II  iH  ilWI  iafktatai«rM«liai,lltat~aiaaataal«»a?Miaaa  attaai 

'        kw  aat  aa  aftaba  isaMaa."   ^ka  taaliii  kaMad 

i  arMk  fcaiaM  aakta  aiklklWi^  a  araaa  fac)     Ika 


^f.    la  I  Mali  to 

M%llkadall»kgnk|1iH>adtttaii>dn  iaa«a«M|iatiaa^a«d>»aw 

iiiii  l«a^pa»jgaflytataalf^a«JgiiiMii«fMCaii5flka«^'     ' 


pyio 


fca,wHfcafBTl)Mi  ■iMIttaaetlr— .aaadataraadafri^atn.    FinaUy,  he  honed  tk 
if  kk  III—  ulkaw  illd  aa>  haii  Ika  nffani  nl  raailiiff  tlw  fnrrnm  oxalate  dereloper 
ha  aMT*  axtaaaiTai*  aaad.  tkaj  woald  at  laaat  be  luefai  to  thoae  who  wanted  oeoaaio 
allj  to  awka  aH  «f  tka  darelopar  ia  koc|iin«. 

Mr.  J.  D.  BsoULXO  laid  thai  be  dkl  uot  think  Mr.  Blackmore  had  snflicient 
impreaaed  npoe  the  UMmban  the  ucceaaity  of  luiug  <lUtiUcJ  water.  lie  lu 
found  that  the  air  iiaiaiaoiml  in  onlinary  tap  water  ijiiicldy  caused  tlje  in 
aolntion  to  datariorata. 

Mr.  toxLMM  stated  that  on  tlie  introduction  of  gelntiuo-broiuitle  plates  ha  i 
Srst  aaad  tha  fanoaa  oialate  detrinprr  on  account  of  the  wct  ]>late  cliarsct 
of  thaaagaUna  proilncol  Ly  it,  but  br  i|uickly  came  to  tb«  eonclusiou  thi 
a  batter  aHrouuil  developer  on  account  of  the  givater  latitude  . 
psmtatible  with  it    A  profrasinnsl  biatd  of  his,  bariuR  an  extensi 

ia  BoBth  Anarica,  enployed  nntU  quite  racaotly  the  ferrous  oxala 

dawiopar  for  all  hJa  worit ;  if  aajr  of  the  plates  arare  very  long  iu  coming  i 
ha  dtpDad  a  picea  of  paper  in  the  aypo  bath  and  stinad  up  the  dcveloiier  ui: 
it,  wkieh  WW  a  laactkal  thiragh  eertainly  not  very  aoientiflc  mode  of  worliiu 
~  Ma.  «aa  bottled  off  and  a  little  tartaric  acid  added  ;  tl 
added  to  a  niiiall  iiuantity  of  (rash  develo|wr  1 
aad  woikad  wall.     Worked  in  this  way  it  was  an  economic 

■nnra  said  the  great  cham  of  lierTOOs  oxalate  was  its  deanlinesa 

Ma  awl  Ha  MM-UatimtT  to  ^ra  niaa  tot,  althongh  in  that  ns(>vcl  M 

Bbategn  had  b*«  ■MkltaaMab    HaaboUMaght  in  tha  matter  of  Miiij>li>'i 

a  aiiyMk  pyro,  aad  with  oonaetly  axiioaed  pUu.i  wou 

^..  , lie  mach  woodarsd  at  tha  dimroportiou  of  the  vario 

eotopoaaata  of  the  developer  in  rormaha  livan  by  diMaot  plate  mikcrs,  ai 

thM^Irt  tt  aaald  ba  battar  U  thay  diaoonttauad  iasoinf  formulic  with  the  i>lat« 

'  '  that  aay  ttaadaid  fonuula  would  {iroduce  good  results. 

IP  aaUad  attontion  to  the  (act  that  a  very  ationg  ferro 

onlato  Jawhy  eoald  ba  tanaad  by  diaaolving  ptadpitated  ferrous  oxaUita . 

a  aatoatod  aolidtoa  of  aialato  of  polasalnm 

Tka  taMMDmatoaikadlhaitMacoald  ba  ao  qnaaiioD  that  tamtus  oxala 

lor  traaspaiaMy  work,  bat  with  regard  to  i 

thM'toach  waold  dnwd  on  the  irharartw  of  the  pla 


Tlw  da«clo|Mr,  attar  aas 
oldaaUlioa  eoald  Ihaa 
aaadator 
davalonr. 
MrTlTl 


it  eaaldhaUtta 
giva  goad  icaolta, 


aaa  far  daialaplag  I 
•      Whh 


(whalavar  aUgU  ba  tha  oaaaa)  ho 


fouud 


linatoiUa  to  ait  diaaitsr  with  teroM  oialato,  bat  pyro  gave  good  n»ull 
wSha  soitahb  plate  mI  ' 


axpoaora^  ao  doubt  fan-ous  oxalate  wuu 
pcodUM a  lachaieally p*faat  asgatlii.  lilt  thoaa oooditions  wan  aaaimtlal.  I 
KMW  Itad  oaa  of  tka  ItaStot  pottrailkto  ia  Loadon  aaad  the  famoa  oxaln 
davakast.  Uto  idaa  ww  to  pat  aO  tha  aapUves  in  a  laigu  tiav  and  devilc 
tktto  fnMthsi,  Ika  ptwaa  of  JihIiiiimI  wu  watehad,  ami  the  pUtes  w 
lakaa  oat  m  naa  aa  UMy  had  ae<(dfad  aaOeiaat  daaaity.     Hut 


Hut  tliat  w 


laaaitr. 
ineoda  . 
aakad  whit  developer 'I 
wMialhahaUtaf^wiaailad,  "Bnioa.'" 
Mi^  J.  A.  lloBoa  WM  al  aftalM  that  althoi«k  tha  famwa  onlato  d«Mlop 


eataialy  aot  a  toodaof  wothiM  which  ka  ihoaU  neonneod  any  one  to  adoj 
Ua  raaOadad  thM  that  tha  kto  Jahas  Uaahat  whM  aak 


icr 
cel 


WW  valoaida  far  a«lala  apwlal  iiaqiiisw  it  eaoU  aod  eoatnan^  br  gaai 
work,  with  tha  pm  ttataloMr,  which  ha  laaoauaaada  to  be  aaad  in  tea  inr  n 
aolatioM.    Ha  thoukt  tka  powdery  dapoait  oeearlag  ia  tha  oxalate  solati( 
vaaUaataaaartf&tOMwBiarwanBaidiBaaadatthaaolattoa.    Althoni 
hatMwIfKitakMnaadMfarlhilafMityerkia  arada  of  praaerving  tl 

kMooli 

add  It 


tfarlhi 

IftkaaalBtt 


lallaiLka  HMMAt 

woald  kaap  wou  to  aa  oniiaafy  alappsnd  bottia, 


I  warn 


da  ftoaly  acid  with  sulphur 
iiadlti 


He  ooBsidei 

hapsnllva  im-I'ft^  that  tht  davakipar  alidold  show  ao  acid  reaction  with  n 
IttanaaaMr.    Ptataaaf  Ma  awaatoaafaetanwhiah  both  MUad  and  gave  grr< 

%  with  ajrva  aaia  *■■  kM«  aaplHw  whaa  doaaioMd  with  farroH  oxaUt 
ir.  Sfilli MMtioMd ttania li2Wad a antato «r *mlo|Naaat with  ferroi 
oxalate  attar  Mwidilng  with  nareary,  wUckltod  baaa  ncantly  advocated  U 
wtthoatthaaaeeasawbakdMaathorclaiiBadfcrthaFnMaaa.  Hathoaghttl 
Uaa  a  aaad  aaa^  « Ika  niaatw  of  radanlnpwaat  ww  a  alow  ana  and  could  I 
akochad  at  anr  awoMaC 
Mr  %  "m^'^f  M«'t  wrtM.  tht  niiiia^lliMi  laiiiilnalail 
Tha  aaxt  aaiUiv  wUba kaUoa  nOaT.thafitk  iaataat,  when  Mr.  llo.l«i 
wfll  giva  aa  aeaaaat  of  a  viait  to  North  Walw  with  tha  camera,  illnnraU<.l  t 
Tiawa  hi  tha  oalkal  hatara.    Vlailon  ara  tavltad. 


NORTH  MIDDLKKX  PUOTOOBAPUIO  CLUa 
Tm  aak  kdd  ito  tilt  aaMMl  gaaaaal  ataaHag  oa  the  14th  InaUnt,  whc 
Mans.  U.  BaakfaRl,  a  Boliaa.  P.  Ck«ry,  C  V  ' 
were  elact«l  uiitoWa. 


Raftery,  and  M.  Samlciac 


Tha  laport  aad  faalaaoa  ahaat  vara  rwd  aad  adoptwl,  from  which  it  appeal 
that  a  awilwrt  ihajw  af  ateaai  hw  attawlad  tha  canb'a  procaedinga  since  ii 
oaaHMMoaMat  la  Jom  koL  It  aaabaia  farty-tvo  aMoban.  During  tl 
hal^yaar  naaan  aad  (iMWiliatliini  kava  bean  givaii  w  follows  :—/^A<>^ 
onniy,  fitil  tmd  Pmmt,  TIm  Plwidaat ;  PAi  FlaMk  LigU,  V.  W.  liar 
yXik  ;  UmUm  an*  Makimt,  t.  T.  Hiaaook ;  Tntng  md  Fixing,,  T.  W 
Uarti  Mien  uktlmr^kM,  Tka  Pnaidaat ;  J-UUirndgpe,  V.  W.  Cox;  O^ 
CUmlatt  PrtmA^^TaiamtdL ;  Knlmr^  J.  OaUay. 
Tka  alaatlaa  of  hoaanfr  aOeam  far  tha  awaiag  yea 


•aliaa'ef  hoaanfT  aOoaa  fartha'awaiag  year  then  took  pUoe,  U 
bat^  alaekad  a— Aawdiiif .-  Mr.  J.  Hnmjdirie^  l;-..H.A.— iWyYai 


faUowtaf 

dimis  .•MaaanT  Baakati  owl  Ulacoek.— Owact^ 
LathMdg^  W.  A.  Ufaaeky,  J.  HaviU^  J. 
tWwfsr;  Mr.  O.  R.  Martia.— fVaamrcr;  ~ 


Mr.  KnMat  P.  a  Daauat,  S,  Oranville-raa<l,  Strood  Orean. 
Tka  aaxt  aaalhto  «(  Um  Clab  wiU  ba  bald 


K.  W.  Hart,  T.  < 

Hteoait,  and  11.    Walker.- 

Mr.  EL  Seyiaoar  PauL— ^(Mrstan 


,  OfaaviUa-road,  ittiwad  Oieaa, 


Monday  aveoing;  the  281 


BIRKENHKAD  PHOTOUItAPIIIC  ASSOCUTION. 
Tn  oidlMry  mast  tag  of  tha  above  was  held  in  the  Pree  Pablic  Librer; 
Hamlltiia  sliwt.  on  Aanday  eveniuK,  tha  lOlh  instant,— tha  l'l«aidaot(M 
Pfeal  LsMi)  ia  tha  ekair. 

Mown  P.  Atklaaoa.  W.  a  Baatoa,  H.  C.  Hitckoioagb,  II.  a  Sban><!,  an 
Jaa,  P.  King  ware  alactad  aa  i 
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_ ^j*'"^- gL* yT^glS--fc^V»rr.loAtiM..  which  h«.l  been 

ZkmVmmHmZ&TmitLn'mimmtw^j  tnm  hoaM.  for  the  ue  of  Ovk 

?r^  ---^Tj  JlY  iT  rT-^-"*  (Mm  .Vwo^iM;  Paper  SeyoUnt; 

g."^- .,        JtmlVlu  rflff- I'nalt-IIMaoil  rMbath  Pro- 

mmm  Tl  iirti  ifLiL  rVr--"^-'  *"-■ —  Lmm; Uuir  l$e* nml Advantaga ; 
fV  .XnTorSnUi^  /V— •  •"'*  Mmfotnmm  l,y)>l ;  /WOW./  W.»/f  Aow 
fc  jrM«.ilJi>«k«721*ni(irr  Oi).-  Phato-mur'y-opki, ;  sin,,,,,,,.,  txlms 
n«  iWlKOT  IkM  Md  •  tnrn-^*—  vUcii  be  had  nuule  rrora  tlic  rci>ort 


Mr.  K 


■a*  Kaklhttioa  oa  Un  ^mUA  mOon 

Woxnaff  uWUtod  t«o  MeMdtawiT  goo.1  piinU,  10x8.  done  by 
•  OMOf  wkick  Iw  kaddcTtloped  with  hydroquiiione 
,    B*  eoateaded  that  in  hb  opinion  the  one 
eqoal  to  aiiv  platinum  print  _ 

,  ___  ■  rirt^t—  print  wlii.h  he  ha<l  made  from  one  of  his 
bat  alW  a'ftnrt  dtocaMioa  the  I^nsident  preferred  to  take  a 
HtM  la  |ibllBHr»i  tnm  Mr.  WUUoaoa'a  nc^re,  and  compare  the  same 
Sttk  Ik*  bmbM*  Miali  at  Um  aaxt  nuatlin 

Mk.  r.  M.  BMM  MklMlid  Ibv  Vmmf*nudtt  made  bv  oootact  fVom  one 
MMltf*  mi  liiilDiit  vMk  lb*  aa«  Mlalioa  of  bTdraqninone,  exposures  of 
«SS  k*  tea  ^mm  Mac  •i|M<  ^A*^  ^i^r.  «>xl  «i><t7  •««">^  reepectively 
«h»«alT  tpvarart  dUhfaaaala  the  tnivparendca  being  a  very  slight  tint  of 
fdk*  (a  Uh  iklaa  «riki«*  aMi  four. 
A  ■willwl  Imihi«hIIiiii.  KuUtfimatU  wOA  /l»Mo»y'«  i1j»;>ara<iu  a>u2 
t  fntrJ^aJ  Am*  I*  />r«rf«(»  lf«/«r«rf  OlaM  Nfgatwa  mth  Enlargi  ng 
,  }ifVlS»Ti^aM  (Mr.  Paul  LanKe),  aUy  anisted  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
IT  111!  WM  Ikn  |WtnJiil  wtth.  tb*  Praideut  making  an  enlarged  glo-ss  nega- 
tt«^  IS«  10^  feoB  kail-plate  tiaaqiameT,  mUiig  an  enlarged  camera  for  same, 
tmm  vMek  k*  kal  a  aort  amrcl  way  or  illuminating  the  negative.  It  con- 
^tmi  «r  a  grUina  tam  of  tkiw  row*  of  piping,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
aaik  Mv  kavkif  Um*  fas  banNn,  aad  the  whole  being  fixed  on  a  stand  ii«r- 
fmikmlm;  tk*  pm  ktug  eoanyed  tkroogh  a  piece  of  tubing  from  one  of  the 
hadkato  la  Ik*  raoa.  Aa  aipoaan  of  tweutyhve  minutes  was  given.  During 
Ik*  aaaaar*  of  Ik*  if***  M|*thr*  Mr.  Beaton  made  two  euLirgeu  prints,  10  x  8 
aad  UiTlS,  ttom  half-pial*  D«gati««*  on  Autliony's  bromide  paper,  which  he 
ah*  iitelatKJ  aad  Sxad,  aaiog  femoii  oxalate  for  developing.  The  prints 
'  '  '    '  laeeivcd  moch  commendation  from  all  present 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

I  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  8th  instant,  Ur.  J.  A.  Cope 

balance  sheet,  which 


ia«*tiac  Mr.  U.  a  Bellskith  (of  the 

Dry  Plate  aad  POm  Onapany),  who  gave  a  demonstration  of  the 

" —  «f  tk*  OoaBpaay'i  ftnppiag  BIma,  traoxferotyi>e  i>a)ier,  bromide 

kM.,  alao  showing  and  deactibing  the  nxe  of  their  Kodak  camera. 


8HEPFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tn  BaatklT  aii*>h^  of  tkj*  SocMy  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Siirrey- 

-^  ',  mnmi^  •«aki(,  Jaanary  10.    The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  J. 


TMor.    1W«  *ai  a  good  attendaiKc  of  members. 
tW  wlaatii  «f  Ik*  pnvloiu  maeting  having  been  paned,  a  committee  of 


11 


to  carry  oat  detail*  of  the  concersonone  to  be  held 


Mr.  Alumw  Ritsolm  tkra  read  his  tnper  on  Platinum-uranolypc  and 
ifa^y  mmmtiffi  (this  will  appear  in  a  future  numlwr],  two  new  uranium 
pMlBg  ftatmmt.  A  faug*  namber  of  prints  maile  by  these  jirocesses  were 
!•■■■'  '■■■d.  aad  w*n  aiaek  ailmiml  for  their  fine  detail  and  softness. 

•»•  aaa^M  iMtorB  slid*  eoai|ictition  U  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  next 
t  oftk*  Sodcty,  00  Fcfaraary  fi. 


DIVOIf  AMD  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUa 
T?  S^^  •*  *^  Omu  aad  (Vmiwall  Camera  Oub  held  a  amrersazione  at 
"*  "y*g—  •*•?•  CofBwallstrtet,  Plymoath,  on  Wednesday  evening 
■•  ?**•  al*  WMlkM  probably  detemd  many  of  the  meniljers  from  attend- 
lu"*  *  *>"*  *«  Ik*  Mona  tkara  w*«  a  fair  master  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
1MI<M*  mn  laataMlT  aad  eomfcrtably  atnnge<l  under  the  superin- 
lMlM*«r  Hf*.  Ova*ll  aad  Mi*.  Buringtoa  Baker.  Cameras  and  stands  of 
«MM*  fM*n*  aad  by  diAmt  maken  w*r*  placed  here  and  there  for  in- 
!!'■"*■  — ?.*'!.*'°t  *^  ••"  •bo"  ahatlen,  lenses,  roll-bolders,  4c 
""**"?  ■■'.""■ti*.— *  E!?"  to  •  wnr  bwidaom*  eight  by  five  .stereoscopic 
SoH^IPar OB&MtoMl!        *•'""'  '"■  •*•  "' ""i  "ueniljers,  and  fitted 

■MdMiBiy  ipoali  karfag  be* 

iVmUI  dark  alidai  w««  abo  noted  bymany  u  being  both  serviceable 
pr«*mled  by  Mr.  J.  R  Edwards,  adorned 


l^lsrsan' 
m4i**^ 


Ik*  mode  of  asing  the  Eastman  roll  holder, 
I  kindly  given  by  the  Eastman  Company  for 


•a  pkotographa  of  Bowert  taken  by  an  ordinary  and  by  an 
I  *r  portiaiU  is  daU  wealker,  lome  of  the  memben  stating  that 


they  had  tried  them  for  that  purpose,  and  tliat  they  were  most  intful  wlien 
the  Derson  to  be  taken  had  a  yellow  or  red  tint  in  the  liair.  ... 

aKuui  of  photographs  in  platinotype,  from  papernegatives  of  views  .m 
fashmir  and  an  enlar^n.ent  of  a  cat  on  Illord  paper  Irora  an  Eastman  stripping 
film  were  objects  of  great  admiration,  and  the  latter,  which  was  almost  hie- 

^iZ^  orilf^nr^fowSnfidf  Alpha,  and  Edwards's  sensitised  paper 
were  also  shown  and  favourably  commenteil  upon.  .i    v  ,■  v* 

Mr  Caruell  then  photographed  several  groups  by  mi^gnesmm  ash  light 
This  new  process  excited  much  interest  ami  amusement,  the  brilliant  flash 
causing  some  of  the  ladies,  who  were  engaged  in  conversation,  to  give  a  con- 
si.lerable  start,  but,  of  course,  after  tlie  exposure  had  been  niada 

Mmre.  Uenry  G.  Phillips,  R.  A.  Penrose,  and  F.  Popplestone  were  elected 

'"Th^^xt  meeting  will  lie  held  on  the  23rd  instant,  when  Mr.  R.  Murray  will 
give  A  Retrospect  by  an  Old  Pliolngrapher,  with  a  tew  Hints  to  tlie  New 
Oeneration. 

♦ 

IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Thk  first  annual  meeting  of  this  young  but  Hourishing  Society  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  8th  instant.  Mr.  J.  Uixou  Piper,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  •<,•■* 

The  Committee's  report  was  read,  anl  proved  to  be  eiconragmg.  bmce  its 
formation,  in  March  last,  the  Society  had  made  steady  progress.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Society  was  satisfactory.  The  Treasurer's  account  .showed  that 
up  to  December  31,  1888,  the  receipts  amounted  to  6/.  lOs.,  with  payments  ot 
d.  is.  id.,  leaving  a  biilance  of  it.  5s.  8d.  in  tlie  Treiisurer  s  liands.  llierc 
were  still,  however,  unpaid  subscriptions  amounting  to  21.  5s.,  and  outstanding 
liabilities  of  over  3/.  Ss.,  so  that  there  only  remains  a  lew  shillings  credit 
lialauce  in  the  Society's  funds.  ,     „  mu 

Tlie  meeting  then  proceeded  with  the  election  of  officers.  The  present 
President  was  elected  to  continue  in  that  office  for  the  ensuing  year.  Messrs. 
Ma.son  and  Cade  were  nominated  to  fill  the  post  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  a 
Committee  of  six  gentlemen  was  also  chosen.  lu  re-electiug  Mr.  Priugle  to 
the  post  of  Secretary,  the  meeting  acknowledged  the  spirit  and  energy  he  had 
infused  into  his  labours. 

Mr.  Wiggin  exhibited  a  magnesium  flash  light,  and  he  passed  several 
negatives  round  as  specimens. 

* 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Priory 
Rooms,  Old-square,  ou  Thursday,  the  lOtli  instant,— Mr.  W.  J.  Han-ison,  F.G.S., 
in  the  chair.     Tliere  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends. 

Messrs.  T.  Coud,  H.  A.  Dugard,  R.  Follaud,  T.  W.  Lloyd,  Herbert  Miller, 
A.  W.  Wills,  J.  P.,  and  W.  L.  Wills,  B.S.,  were  nominated  for  election  as 
members. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  lantern  display  and  a  paper 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pumphrey  ou  A  Tour  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  some  one  liun- 
dred  and  fifty  slides  were  p.assed  through  the  lantern  illustrating  the  same,  and 
Mrs.  Pumphrey  kindly  read  her  descriptive  diary,  explanatory  of  the  slides 
and  places  visited,  the  [lictures  of  Rome,  Naples,  Florence  Venice,  and  Pompeii 
being  exceptionally  interesting. 


WEST  KENT  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
An  ordin.ary  meeting  was  held  on  January  11  at  the  Institute,  Bexley, — Mr. 
Dre-sser,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Rushton  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  when  exhibiting  a  number  of  stripping-film  negatives,  pointed 
out  one  great  advantage  in  films,  viz. ,  the  frequency  with  which  natural  clouds 
are  secured. 

The  Sechetary  showed  a  bromide  print  developed  with  hydroquiuone  from 
which  he  could  not  eliminate  a  slight  yellowness  although  several  acid  baths 
had  been  tried. 

It  was  stated  that  this  yellowness  was  caused  by  over  exposure  and  could 
not  be  removed  by  any  known  method. 

Mr.  Reffkll  showed  the  monthly  Album  of  the  "Argosy"  Postal  Club. 

Mr.  Rushton  gave  the  members  a  short  account  of  Six  Months  in  Switzer- 
land, illustrating  his  remarks  by  showing  a  fine  collection  of  views  he  had 
taken.  He  recommended  tourists  to  suspend  the  camera,  &c. ,  from  the 
shoulders,  only  carrying  the  tripod  in  the  hand ;  it  could  be  used  .is  an 
alpenstock.  He  also  advocated  the  use  of  a  half-plate  camera,  as  it  was 
jiossilile  to  obtain  plates  on  the  Continent  which  would  fit  an  Eiiglisli  luiU- 
plate  slide. 

A  discussion  ensued  upon  various  points  in  Mr.  Rushtou's  paper. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  ou  Friday,  January  25,  ou  which  occasion  the 
President,  Mr.  Pringle,  will  read  a  paper  entitled  Practical  Photography. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  instant,— Mr.  H.  R.  Procter  in  the 
chair 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  outdoor  meetings  had 
been  held  at  Barnard  Castle,  Tynemouth,  Bellingham,  and  ChoUerlord.  Ten 
new  members  were  elected  during  1888  ;  ou  the  other  hand,  several  had  been 
lost  through  removal  and  resignation. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  3/.  19s.  hd.  in  hand. 

Tlie  election  of  oflicers  for  tlie  current  year  resulted  as  follows  -.—President : 
Mr.  A.  S. Stevenson. — Vi-e-Presidents :  Messrs.  J.  P.  Gibson  and  H.  R.  Procter. 
—VouTKil:  Messrs.  M.  Anty,  J.  Brown,  T,  Galloway,  J.  K  Goold,  H,  C,  Hemy, 


JtBuMy  1?,  1889] 
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P.  M.  Law*.  W.  Putt,  H.  G.  lUdgwk^,  I.  Sehareuu,  tod  L.  wniumion.— 
JTm.  IVMMnr;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bnbno.— Am.  Stertlm-g:  Mr.  KtlfV  G.  Lm,  8, 
WooAM— wJ.  CorfoftK  DW  NeiroHd*«a-TTB«. 

Hix  B«w  oacnboi  wm  eitctol,  ud  •  rate  of  tbmalu  wm  pMwd  to  th«  Traa- 
MU«r  sad  StBKtarj  for  Umu  nrrice*  doriag  the  |«(t  jraw. 


Ai  (Iw< 
P.  Morri*,  {«iBt- 

It  WM  .! 

for  dacow: 


T  lu  i.-.^  POOTOGBAPUIC  80CIBTV. 

lac  WM  hdd  OB  TMidtr,  tka  Sth  iaituit,  at  the 
alt.  VioB-PtaidMl,  oorapfad  tha  chair. 

■<>•  CKAimiiA*  to  a  Totc  of  oaadaiaoe*  to  th 
«MA  had  beat  |iaiiit  by  tha  0— Wlaa. 

■  amkiM—Tumrif,  F(atm§,  amd  Mtmmtimg  /Viate— «u 
VoxxLL. 


faetax 


t»  mkro-ehotagraiiha  ««•  ihawa  Ur  Mr. 
bf  Mr.  K.  FldLr  aad  tha  Baentar;.  anl 


•f  Irnatmn  SUtU*  •hmaU  tem  the  rabjcct 
:  tha  aast  BMtiag,  to  be  bald  oa  Pabraary  ft. 


CARDrPP  AMATBVS  PHOTOORAPRIC  SOCimr. 
ttm  tatUtj  ■■■laiiit  thatr  wiatar  iiiriiw  oa  Wadaa^Uy  amiaf  oadcr 
mtmi  btoanfaia  afiina,     Mr.  a  W.  AUaa  oeraplad  tb«  chair. 
Tha  ladaiw  fcr  tha  tnmlaf,  Ur.  AUXASmoi  IUUjib,  dallraad  a  dtaooarw 


PLMBtMiJUUjta^daUTaiad  a  dtoeoana 
AwiHii      I    —  iiMdiM  a<lh  tha 


NhM 


ke.,  IBartnted  hjr  iiiIhmI  dlii 
Cknllf  NatamUrt  Soaiatjr  t«  obMa 
arc  wwtlly  af  pataaMat  r 

Tha  atlt  la>lai%  aa  MMnfmimmtt  m  •  Dtrnkfir,  aiO  ha  gifaa  br  Mr. 
a  a  Miaail.  aa  tha  SM  btaat;  aad  aa  tha  lOU  lartaaT  Mr.  Albarl 
Plah«ia  wOIriTa  a  laatan  axhiUtiM  a(  BtadUaa 


M— il.  aa  I 
la  *ID  pra  a  I 
MlBf  aptkaa 


of  tha  nii^botfaad  which 
of  rocky  rtnla,  hff*  tnai, 

Mr. 

Ibart 


FoltoalBK  n»  tka  auMpla  n(  by  tha  Ctaaan  Ctab,  tha  SeciatT  hoTa  dacMM 
-  -'a««*oaaiM&llMaM-|alMr  


tohold 

Kitchta.  who  WW  fcvwanhly 

aibibMaa. 

Thoaa  wtAlH  to  Jota  Iha  BocMy  ihaald 
Swfitary,  10,  Bata-iaad. 


■  alaiUo.  Mr.  W.  H. 
■Hhi«rwatathiWI>aa,haiin  tha  Int 


wUh  tha  Baa. 


Mr.  WuUAM  4kMimam  m4  a  aanr  aa  Ap/mtrntrnt,  aad 

piaiaad  aa  fcHaiwIi  nil  haUwaMliMw  KadrihWd  mmm 

irpoH  hf  tw  af  tha  wiw  hilt 

Ur.  ASMMOBL  la  aiaay  rafar,  atroaiir  fael 
omU  aMlir*  to  fo  la  for  aalantac  tha  A 
ntlahia  tor  that  aanom  Thwa^liifc  awa  a 


BMCHIK  PHOTOOBAPaiC  AflBOaATION. 
TniaaMaarr  aaaUly  aaaUm  af  tha  ahara  «m  hald  oa  Wi 
th.  Mh  iBNaal,  hi  tha  MiitaiW  iMlMali.    Mr.  Been,  iaa.. 
la  tlM  chair. 
Mawa.  r«Ti<,  K«T.  aad  Wtltiaa  Vttkm*, 


MitlahlalfarthatraipoMi  Thwaalki  8a  aara  a  yaartlcal  dw 
it  WW  doaa,  a  aarr  gaod  aalMfMMM  la  toava  «l  tha  Ary 
■aa'a  |— laiai  MoaUa  Mfar  Maf  tha  laaaU. 
A  «ate  af  thaaha  la  tha  flMiwaaa  taoofht  to  a  cloaa  a  woat  a^ioyaUa 

At  a  waattat  «f  tha  CmmA  Mr.  raato-BMoaJay  wa» 
ihararthaAMaateUaa. 


OLASOOW  PHtyrOORAPUIC  ASMCIATtOir. 
Tat  barthjiaml  laiitlij  aT  Ikaaaaaiaa  waa  hai-l  la  tha  loaaM,  1BI,  Bath- 
•inat,  aa  TCmday.  tha  l4ih  laalaal,-naPr«hlnit.  Mr.  WiUtaa  t^  Jaa., 
rc&.lathachai?. 

Tha  BOaataa  of  laat  laiatlaa  wm*  aawaiad,  aad  Umm».  Wmiam  A.  Brewv, 
Wua—  fiaaain.  Jaaaw  O.  ifaa*^  ISk  MaVh  tuit,  aad  Matthaw  MaKaada. 
•aia  dMadaaahM*  af  tha  AaHHHHk 


UMaM 


* 


IhaaK  waa  tha  JafeOaa  yaar  af  |ihe»aya|ihy. 

daa,  it  waa  agraad  to  daaota  aaft  af  tha  l^ad  laft  la  traat 

aad  Wa<  a«Iiillia  I  Phalagajhii  aaataty  to  thaiiaiahwa 

i*^wUck 
aaMilaaUy 

FWMMO  pVtati 


flaaUa^  PhatMSfhia  I 
IkaaaaaflliaSaiaty. 
lad  Mlali  ftaaa  toaM  ra* 


to  ehtota  a  DoaltiTa. 

^  SSfJl^ 

txaaida  aT  aMMMlH^  aa4  tatafiw  fHto  af  pyia,  to  aaathoaaaad  jaria  af 
••>«'  Tha  ajiyaaaaa  yaaadtlad  aaaaMatoUa  latUada,  aad,  jwactleally,  waa 
kmwl  to  ba  ftaa  tety-taa  to  rfito  wtmtm  at  Ms  lachw  ftaai  a  Na  6  fu 
baraw,  or  ftaai  tfly  to  alghty  aaaaada  to  IMtail  dayliiht. 

M«»».  T.  W.  >a— itoWM  aad  O—  Mu.  yn  a  fitot  daaawtfatlaa  of  a 
■«hHMlAMtta*lMda«rtiiMlliaMhSr[aaaWM|  It  aoaMad 
af  aa  MihHtolwIwMM  aM  aa  aaga  hidwaaMhaa  thto^  aUeh 
■apMrtMi  powdar  waa  hiawa  ftaai  a  waah  boilla;  Tha  whela  wm  cadoaad 
to  a  ilaa  eaaa  ««k  a  ahlMaay  to  carry  a«  tha  tMaaai  Barwal  praattaal  as- 
fariaaate  wwa  aaMla  wMh  aa  ~      '  '  ' 


tr  Om*tf*»intt  ikaaU  mwt  write  m  Mk  Ma  (tf  Oa  fV*- 


JjLBDiaT  Murnxo  or  m  PBOToaaxPHio  Sociztt  or  Fbancs.— CoKonjiTi;- 
uuioxa,  Ac,  raoM  a  Foaaioii  Socistt. — Noiokatiok  or  Judoks. — A  New 
IiBxa.  — M.  Omuixnor'a  PanxxTAnoxs. — A  New  DEVEU>rKB  roB 

BlLTEB  CHIX>KII>E   PbIXTB. 

Tbb  Pbotographio  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  eraning  laat,  tlie  11th  instant.  This  meeting  had  b«en  poatponed 
oaa  aaak,  oa  aeeoaat  of  tlia  New  Year'a  holiday.  M.  Daranne  in  the 
diair.  A  tottar  of  imwgrat^hft"".  aent  from  the  Fbotogr^hic  Society  ol 
Moaeow  to  tbair  noHaagaaa  of  Pana,  waa  read  by  tha  Baeretary.  A  bond 
of  onioa  moat  bo  aatawiahad  betwaan  tha  two  Hoeietiea,  <^  The  Presi- 
dant  of  tha  Moaeow  flcjaiety  waa  nnanimomily  elaotod  honorary  membei 
of  tha  Photographie  Soeiaty  of  Franee. 

Votiiia  araa  carried  on  lor  the  Domination  of  the  jadgea  who  will  dia- 
liibato  wa  difleraat  awarda  ia  tha  oooipatitioaa  imw  on  band.  J  udges  f oi 
Opiioa  waro  elaetad:  Maaaia.  Bordel,  CbaidoD,  Janaaen,  Londe;  Comman- 
&ato  Fiiboorg  aad  Mniinid ;  tha  UotoaaU  Sabart,  Vidal,  and  Woia. 
JadcM  te  M.  Uaillard'a  Priaa :  Maaara.  Aodra.  Balagny,  Bardy,  Gobert ; 
CoauDaadaoto  Joly,  Laacreiar,  aad  Villeehola.  Jndgea  for  Photographic 
Poaitivaa:  Myara.  Andra,  Balagny,  Chardon,  Hainoqoe  de  St.  Serroch, 
aad  Lrry. 

Tba  Photo(rapbie  Soeiaty  of  Fraace  wore  about  to  organize  a  large 
abow  el  phetooaphia  priata,  bat.  in  ooaoideration  of  the  forthcoming 
Univeraal  Bahibtnoo  of  18M,  it  waa  thoogbt  wiaa  to  forbear. 

A  aotal  kind  of  laoa  waa  uraaantad  by  M.  Hannaiaaa  Tbia  lens  is  in- 
taadad  to  take  part  ia  the  ieatbeomiaR  atniggia  for  fama,  aa  it  ia  entered 
ia  tha  eo»patiUo»  lor  Optiea.  Thr  lana,  inatcad  of  being  ol  Hint  and 
erawn.  aa  tiaaapai— t  aa  peaalbla.  ia  eat  oot  of  .blue  and  yeUow  ghaa.  The 
infeator  thaa  aaiiaatenia  to  do  away  with^tlia  eoloored  ahadea  when  ortho- 
eliromatie  tfleeta  are  raqnired.  Tlie  idea  waa  raeeiTadaa  good  and  novel, 
bat  time  will  abow  it  or  aol  it  ia  naef  ul  in  praetiee. 

M.  QaiHiminnt  Maaaw tad  a  nnmbar  of  aheeto  of  rino  perforated  in  tli« 
eaatra.  Tha  e»al  heto  ia  at  tba  aame  time  preaaad  upward  by  means  of  a 
die.  Thaaa  ptatoa  raodar  great  aarrioa  in  raodneing  photograpbio  basts, 
Aei  Tbe»  lov  priee  will  pat  tbaaa  in  tha  handa  of  all.  M.  GuiUiuiinot 
at  tba  tame  time  uiaaaplad  aooie  gelatino-fannnida  of  ailrer  platee  to  pre- 
pared flat,  after  ilt  raleptowt.  eung,  and  the  other  manipolationa,  tba 
ttla  will  tiaa  from  ita  aoppoft  with  the  graalaat  aaae,  whioh  ia  a  raluable 
quality  for  tboaa  who  pnatpbotographameebanicaUy.  The  film,  it  is  said, 
u  rety  htm,  will  not  eateod  or  eootraet,  aad  will  reaiat  aren  hot  watcr- 

M.  Bayaaad  yuaaalid  a  new  dereloprr  for  poeitiva  printo,  with  which 
it  appcara  eieeUent  teaea  eaa  be  obtained. 

SOLOTIO*  A. 

Diatillad  water     IfiO 

Potaaadnm  bnodde     • 

SoLtf  lua  B. 

DMOMvator    100 

Chlortiydrato  o(  IndraajiamiBe * 

Akobol .„....TZ. 80 

BOLVTIOM  Ce 

DMOadwatar    100 

Oidiaacjr  earbooato  of  aoda  aatoratad  to  86* 60 

la  order  to  deralop  prooft  which  hare  been  obtained  on  paper  prepared 
with  ailrer  chloride  tbe  aaaipolator  moat  take — 

Water    100  parte. 

HolalioaA    8    „ 

..       B    4    .. 

C    6     „ 

Barcral  pceeeatationt  were  paatad  orer  to  the  next  meeting ;  the  m<  m- 
bera  being  nader  tba  infloenea  of  the  holidayi,  very  liUle  was  teen  oi 

Paor.  E.  Stcboixo. 


OWSEUSHIP  OK  NEGATIVE. 
Tq  Iht  Kmtoii. 

Sib,— Parbapa  Ton  will  allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  photographcn 
gMiaiallj  to  tbe  laat  pwagnph  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Dabenbam'a  letter  in  youi 
laat  iaaoa.  Tbe  paragraph  it  suggratiTc  and  of  present  importance  to 
•vary  bnaintei  pbotogiapbar. 

"If  it  eoold  bt  auppoaed.  which  appears  to  me  exceedingly  improbable, 
Ibat  tbe  ruling  of  Mr.  Juetiee  North  can  be  disturbed,  and  tbe  contention 
of  tbe  detaadaat  Ibat  a  ptaotograpber  it  at  liberty  to  make  what  urc  he 
pkaaaeof  hia  eaatooMr'a  portraTt  were  to  be  eatoblithed,  there  woold,  in 
all  probability,  ariae  aoeb  an  outcry  from  the  public,  that  legislation  in- 
inriootly  affecting  tbe  photographer's  rights  might  bo  speedily  looked  (or. 
In  thia  riew,  the  aiicineee  of  an  appeal  in  tbe  case  of  Pollard  rfnut  Tho 
PbotogiaphM  Company  would  be  tiie  worst  misfortune  that  could  happen 


/ 
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7k0mnmfmkm 
Ik*  ommmUb  at  lb* 


kM  fffmni  in  yoar  eotomiii  retpMtmg 


tl  lb*  Mrtnil  MgMi*«iiM«*UuU  11UU17  ol  th*  writen  are 
k«  Jwfjiii^t.    IM  aattUtU  rach  that  •  copy  of  t)ie 


tnm Um Q»Mi'«  jtrinlnn;  and  in  an  article 

m  PiotOMuPBT  AuuHio  lor  1869  it  ia  earefally 
ky  Xt.  U  M**t  Fantaf,  a  banittar.  and.  it  I  nUdake  not,  one 
•  of  Uw  act.  Mr.  Fontar  wa*  a  diatinguidied  amateur 
MMafaMtljr  awfantood  the  nalure  ot  a  neRatire. 
of  lb*  trade  has  bean  niMitioiied  by  aome  of  yoar  oorre- 
tNll,  MMloni  i<  Mid  by  aooM  to  be  nnwritten  law.  For  this 
«  oar  baal  ybutugiapb—  I  woold  a^un  draw  the  attention 
lbaaMiUaB»kMaro(Mr.  Debeoham.  He  writes:— 
piBBaidIm  aad  aaJewtanding  amoogat  photographers 
■sign  and  aaa  d  tba  nasativea  o(  prirato  sitters  is  one 
ol  naay  years,  and  will,  I  beuere,  bo  found  to  be 
NBaa,  and  for  tlie  most  part  with  such 
(ivan  in  the  eonrta  Ol  law.  It  may  bo 
kMy  ilBlad  aa  Mtowa,  of  eowa*  siippaaiag  that  ao  special  arrangement 
haa  baa*  ■•<•:— 

■■  Tha  MgaIHa  ia  tha  pwpwty  o(  the  photographer,  who  has,  however, 
■•  awb  anfyiiglil  ia  tba  work  aa  to  prerent  the  sitter  from  having  any 
load  al  aepy  aads  baaa   tba  prinia   with  which  he  may  have  been 


Xha  wa  a(  Iba  nagatiT*  ia  joint.    The  sitter  cannot,  of  coorse,  print 
I M  wtlhaot  Iba  pbotaRrapbw'*  eotiaant,  and  the  photographer  lias  no 
riabl  to  de  aa  wkbem  Iba  ailta^a  conaant" 

Ta  Ibi*  I  WDold  add  tbal  ia  your  iama  of  March  10. 188C,  the  writer  of 
•  iHdtefaitielaam,  ••  When  aa  artist  ia  paid  for  taking  a  portrait  be  has 
••■onlricbtloUMnasatiTe  for  any  porposeof  hisown.  He  has  been 
paU  Im  bbwatk.  aad  Ibare  is,  or  ought  to  be.  an  end  to  the  transaction." 
WMh  a  aany  ol  Iba  law  for  ioorpenoe,  and  it  so  ably  explained  by 
Mr.  La  Ha<a  FWalar.  tba  aoalam  of  trade  ao  elearly  given  by  Mr.  Dcben- 
hav,  aad  Iba  aabalaaa*  o(  tba  htw  so  briefly  stated  by  the  writer  in  the 
Javaaat,  ao  pbetaRiapber  need  break  the  law  in  ignorance,  and  breakers 
af  Iba  law  an  eaaiaias  to  the  profeasion. 

'•^•••^r*  sngiMt  Uiat  all  who  are  aot  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it 
;**»*{wa lalbaJopwui.  tbair objections  to  it,  and  state  what  altera- 
"f*  ™y  ^'y*?  iboold  ba_  made,  that  their  alterations  may  be 
asnaaaly  aaasidarsd  by  ow  boancas  men,  and  thus  prepare  us  for  the 
~b*aaltantiaiiaaia  propoaed  from  outside  the  profession.— I  am, 
*••'  J.  T. 

To  the  EDrroB. 

■*  ■■  '•»  yo"  *»!•  "Uow  nie  a  space  in  your  valuable  paper  to 
_l!.?!!  '.'u!°!^  T?"  PhotogrH)hie  Company,"  being  myself 


•55"'  "  "*  ""^  "X*  »*<»o«e  most  of  the  reports  about  this  case 

aia  aaoraty  wiaac. 

ImMlaid 


la»l  lunily  war* photographed  at  onr  establishment,  and, 
iT^tHfS  "*"  ■♦••«"*'"'  received  every  satisfaction.  The  photo- 
5X.!j.SS^  ^. "*"?"*•  »°  the  window  in  the  usual  way,  also  two 
J£*J»  *"2!i.  ^  '*'"°*.'  "*••  ^^  "'°  chUdren  were  painted  in 
--.— 322*?k??'!f^*^'  ^^  ^"™8  "^*  ""«  "!»'  "'08«  portraits 
TSS^SS^Sil^V"^  i***  "-toWishment  on  several  occasions. 
jy  ?ty  ?i?!  "  >nJ.wantad  to  mspect  the  two  cabinet  portraits  of 
SZ  ^mtTThTif^-y J?-""  *"^°''-  "">  between  which  was  placed 
■ba  Ittad  IbM  M  moch  that  sha  ordered  a  couple  of  them,  after  which 

^ow,  although  she  must  have 

1  never  gave  us  the  slightest 

:  in  fact,  we  had  every  reason 

I  id  "-'  "  •""  r^iTT'T'  Ji""*  •"  •*"""  September.    In  the 

*  CiV«Snl!S«l5?T,^r,J"'     •"'  ','•  '««°  ""O  of  Marion 

■r^ewumly^  Unnkinij  toi  one  moment  that  this  could  in  the 

oH  SSLJS^J^  ""'  ''?°  ^'^  °°'  "''Jw'od  to  being 
«»»b«Ja«ph  only  was  prmtcd  in  the  Cliristmas  style, 

■  a  ■ilSLfSbri^'llk  S'Z  "^ '"tended  for  such.     One 

*.air«irS»J«rf  tli^J'  ^  ?*"  •"■?  tlio  photograph  in 

fia  —iLhTli  I     TT!^  I        .  Photognipb  was  not  for  sale.    However 

«i?t^!t«Lttsej:i^C''ti^;S'  ^^  '^'^  ^  'he 

■Twbw  ia  IbawnL  dauT?  S^  .      ^  P°'«»»«'  «n>e.     Now,  tell 
' .-.-??."!«»«  *»•» .  i  «»wr  ftwoaa  moment  gave  our  solicitors 

'0  what  we 
!  bod  given 

»o..  1  -b.  ta  lb..,  fw^p«*the"^,r  15,le 


la—M  tf  .ITl^  " 'Tu?^*?*!?^.**  •'"Wld  have  been  too  pi 


who  has  not  done  tho  same  thing  over  and  over  again  ?  Wo  wrote 
to  onr  solicitors  to  ask  why  the  plaintiffs  applied  for  an  injunction 
and  put  us  to  unnecessary  expense,  when  they  might  have  requested  us 
to  abstain  from  exhibiting  tho  lady  any  more.  I  liope  that  this  ex- 
pUnation  will  bo  satisfactory  to  all  your  correspondents,  and  surely  it 
justifies  the  Ictior  written  in  such  a  patriotic  way  by  Mr.  Hubert.  There 
are  other  matters  I  could  mention  which  would  still  more  prove  that  our 
dealing  was  strictly  honourable,  but,  as  tho  defence  did  not  go  deep 
enough  into  these  matters,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  silent.  I  think  the 
case  concerns  every  photographer  and  should  be  supported  by  all,  as  it 
is  only  what  might  happen  to-morrow  to  any  one  in  tlie  profession.  I 
may  add  that  an  extension  of  time  for  tho  appeal  has  been  granted. — I 
am,  yours,  Ac,  W.  C.  Bax,  Manager. 

I'hotoijraphic  Company,  liocheatei: 


To  the  Ediiob. 

Sib, — I  am  (juite  sure  that  when  Mr.  Debenham  thinks  fit  to  make  a 
statement  ho  knows  what  he  is  about ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
kind  way  in  which  he  makes  his  attacks,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  forgive 
him  for  a  slight  oversight  which  however,  unfortunately,  tends  to  do  mo 
un  injustice.  To  explain  this  to  him  thoroughly  in  tliese  columns  is, 
to  my  intense  disappointment,  impossible.  Suffice  it  then  to  remind 
him,  and  "  Junius  "  in  Echoes,  that  I  stated  distinctly  that  I  thought  it 
wrong  to  contend  that  the  photographer  could  maie  what  use  he  pleased 
of  a  negative ;  and,  furthermore,  that  in  the  case  cited  an  implied  per- 
mission existed,  because  of  the  plaintiti's  wife  visiting  the  establishment 
for  months,  being  fully  aware  of  the  exhibition  of  the  photograph. 

But  why  create  a  dispute  about  the  matter,  and  endanger  so  important 
a  project  which  Mr.  Debenham  himself  strongly  advocates?  Even  if  the 
case  "  I'ollard  versus  The  Photographic  Company  "  seemed  uppermost  in 
my  mind,  a  careful  perusal  of  my  original  letter  jjroves  that  I  had  other 
cases  besides  this  one  in  view  when  I  urged  such  a  scheme.  For 
instance,  the  sentence  "  Photographers  will  probably  have  to  ijart  with  a 
valuable  negative  to  an  amateur  friend,"  <Sc.,  evidently  refers  to  the  case 
"  Marston  verstis  Barnes." 

I  own  that  I  ought  to  have  expressed  this  more  clearly;  but  pressure 
of  business  prevented  me  from  going  deeply  into  thisimatter,  as  it  has 
prevented  me  from  attending  at  our  several  society  meetings,  which  I 
scarcely  need  say  is  a  punishment  to  me. 

No  sacrifice,  however,  I  shall  deem  too  great  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  the  great  work  of  a  union  amongst  photographers  ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  to  conclude  from  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Debenham's  letter 
his  valuable  patronage  will  practically  bo  assured,  wliilst  judging  from 
his  ■  interest  in  photographers,  and  the  able  exposition  of  the  law  as 
related  to  the  art,  Mr.  Debenham's  brother  would  be  an  important  help 
in  the  organization  if  his  aid  could  be  procured. 

Once  more  I  earnestly  ask  my  colleagues  to  co-operate  heartily  to  bring 
about  the  early  formation  of  the  society ;  which  will  then  be  prepared  to 
meet  a  case  when  it  presents  itself,   besides  acting  as  a  caution  to 


,  &c., 


J.  Hubert. 


malicious  and  reckless  litigants. — I  am,  Yours, 

238,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  E. 

P.S.— With  regard  to  what  Mr.  S.  J.  Debenham  says  about  the  copy- 
right being  vested  in  the  sitter,  I  have  always  understood  that  the  same 
is  vested  in  the  operator  who  actually  takes  the  negative,  a  special 
assignment  being  made  in  the  ease  of  such  operator  not  being  the  pro- 
prietor ot  the  business.  Of  what  use  would  this  arrangement  be  if  it 
belonged  to  the  sitter?  However,  not  having  read  the  Act,  I  may  be 
wrong. 


Siu, 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EMULSION. 
To  the  Editor. 
-Ihave  just  read  in  the  last  issue  of  Tub  British  Jodbnal  or 


.-       ,       ^ — ,    -..««    *.*     ..Hi    i«ou    loouu    VI    -ItUB  XllUTlbU  iJOUliNAL.  Ol 

1  iioiouuAriiY  a  communication  that  was  read  at  the  Amateur  Society  in 
New  York  by  Mr.  l'\  C.  Beach.  It  is  entirely  without  foundation  as  to  its 
being,  as  he  states,  a  formula  given  by  me  to  Mr.  F.  Dunsterville,  and  I 
know  notluDg  whatever  about  it  in  any  way,  and  I  trust  your  readers  wUl 
not  be  misled  by  such  a  statement,  as  every  one  will  know,  with  the  least 
gram  of  sense,  tliat  a  manufacturer  of  coUodio-emulsion  for  so  many  years, 
Uke  myself,  would  not  give  my  formula  to  a  client,  more  than  Messrs. 
VVratten  &  Wainwnght  or  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan  would  give  the  formula 
Of  the  platc-makmg  to  their  customers.  I  look  upon  tbe  formula  that 
Mr.  Beach  quotes  as  mine  as  most  ragged  in  the  extreme.— I  am, 
yours,  Ac,  ^y^,  j^^ 

Ketgate,  Janua^-y  14,  1889. 

» 

HYDKOQUINONE. 

To  the  Editor. 

to  a'?p;^-^  yo«f.  issue  of  the  9th  November  last  you  give  prominent  space 

favonf  r^  "'""'?  *°'".^^  P.'m«n^«f  Uydroquinone,  and  speaking  in 

mmncy  *  °^'''  bydroquinone  offering  the  advantaeo  of  per- 


i 
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Thia  to-called  pamaMBt  hTdroqainoiM  ia  daMribed  m  ot  lemon  eoloar 
■■d  mannhrtnwJ  by  Dr.  Byk. 

Toor  aitida  has  attneted  attention  in  pbotographie  drcles  in  Germany, 
■ad  tha  Pke4ofrmfkiteht  H'oehtnUaU  rteantty  brin^  the  report  that  an 
■■•lyiia  baa  MB  wml»  of  this  l^wbuqaiiieiie  Iv  independent  "twm.t^ifti 
MrtMfily  vilh  lb*  iMoIt  that  thia  MBOo-eoIoaied  prodoet  can  no  longer 
be  dewanbed  aa  hydiaqiuaone,  it  being  a  mixture  o(  hjrdroqoioone  and 
arreial  per  eonta.  ol  nilphiiroaa  acid.  It  is  a  well-known  practice  ot  all 
Ihoae  wuhing  to  pnrent  a  efaange  in  a  eolation  of  bydroqainooe  to  add 
aaipliile  of  Mda,  wfaieb  girea  cxaetly  tha  dewed  teralt.  In  the  intereet 
el  ptt«  iiliwialij  it  ia  not  deairaMa  that  a  mixtore  of  hydnxiainone  and 
mJfkmnim  add  abooM  a^y  looMr  be  tennod  hydroqniaone,  which  in  it* 
pepw^i  para  aMa  ia  a  ehamieal  bod*  moal  datieate  to  keep,  and  least  ot 
■0  aaa  M  tanned  permanent  in  aolnuoa.  It  ia  Ibc  the  opcntor  to  mix 
hia  ingraAenis  at  wiU,  but  it  wottld  ba  ihnaawma  to  term  ehamieal  mix- 
tarts  by  the  name  of  that  ahaateal  ot  whkA  tlMia  ia  the  lazgar  piopor- 
lino  pveaenL 

Traattag  thai,  m  tha  intanat  ol  rhiiaal  parity,  which  is  so  nasnntMl 
to  tha  pKelographar.  ypawill  ba  good  aaoogn  to  gire  space  to  thia  latter 
in  yoor  not  iaMM. — Wa  are,  yooia,  te.,  A.  A  II.  Znamiuaii. 

t^l,  Cnm-Umt,  St.  Marf-M-UiU,  Ltmim,  B.C.,  Jam.  U.  1889. 

[TIm  aania  of  " parmiiMBt  hydroqainooe  '  upon  which  we  rvported 
waa  paflMtly  aaotnl,  ao  eoald  aeareafy  eoatain  anj-  fn-o  sulphurous 
acid,  tkoof  b  tH*  Inttar  may  haT«  bMB  omployed  In  tl 
■Muuifactuiv. — £d.] 


8ULPBITE8. 
To  the  Bnnoa. 


tho  pivcesa  of 


Ria,— The  salphilM  are  vary  iulBaaUng.  bat  they  hare  ooa  draw- 
hsck— at  laaat  aatphito  of  aoda  in  au«b>Mllnn  with  pare  earbonala  ol 

H  wjatallMW  aettd  at  belleai 

AuuiaOiiaM, 


Now  ttkHoaaamd to  aalfcat if  ■a«ypyaal|haii  ol  potaah  b»  aaad. 


■ibiwali  d  polaah.  bo»  tha  aalflmroaa  aaid  aeataiaad  Ibaa^i 
M  vMldhaap OMMh baMat.  ihooih  allar  •  l^ae  ol  Ihiaa  or  loarvaaka 
Iha  warhnwla  dpataaMbiwwa  dow  a  ioaaalat  diyaail    I  alwaya  oaa 
^y  Bjie  ^— t  cntan  la  Ika  eaaai 
vaaM  boMs:  •  doaaa  aaalaia  n 
yrfaa  sash    thia  amrnmu  tat 
MlarwlihlHU  agnlB  el  he« 
oaaeaa  of  waiar  far  U  x  10  pU«aB,«llh 

■iM.aDdiaa*aiyaMal  Mittoa  alaw  iiilini  Mb  wat  fhtoai,  Bat 
thai  bate  a  ayaaiai  wJe  ol  IiiiIbiiiiiI  I  naa  Bawh  and  MaUa 
ylataa,  aad  maty  Mail  oml  I  ahaali  Hka  to  ka««  aona  ofialuaa  aa  tha 
-....  tr...t,i   ■    .^^^  „^i— .  a t-kt..     with  ammoaia  tha 

fcRoer  givsa  inky  toaaa.  with  tote  aad  potaah  war.  dttteaU.  pinky  brown, 
fan  of  halt  looe.— I  aa.  yooia.  Aa,,  lluuioni  Wuoraa. 

Jkt  UMia.  Ctyd*  fmK  CUfim,  BHtU,  Jtmmmrf  6,  1»«. 


hdlacMaaof  ataaU,  lUek. 
pgrtoeaeh;  •  doata  aoataia  SO 
10  giaiaa  to  •  oaaeae  ot 
aad  ao  gniaa  to  10 
alhM«ida 


TiUe  OLDtUM  PHOTOUBAPUIC  EXiUlJlTlgN. 
relAtKaota. 
Sib,— laollaaaltlltraB  Ua  akaw  aabfta*  iayowlaal 


-«aiMl  allow  to  paaa  withaat  atow  wovdi  ia  reply. 

Mr.  MaaMa  appaait  to  ba  aadar  Mw  JatpiwiiB  UuU  tha  taJriMMea  \ 
rfooMtad  Ity  the  OMbaai  naotomUB  Moaiaty.  Thia  ia  not  to;  bat, 
■iiarvaelAcariaaOamittoa.  TMi  O— III  1 1  regaeetod  tha  aialata 
"t  Iba aUkmm  ftato— 1^  ■oilHy  ia  mMIm  toarthar  tha  ariilbili. 


i^ammahaa*.    Tka  Gaoaail  el  Uw  OHtaai  Photogfopiiia  Soeiaty  wd. 
■ngly  aaaartad.aad  tha  aaaaiaa  ol  tha  tiMMlInn  ia,  fai  a  grat  meaeate. 

The  haagtaM  ot  the  platarea.  howover.  waa  asl  dooa  br  the  Oldham 

~    ot  the  Piwe  Library,  and  I 
1iava  complained) 

^ )  wonder  that  tha 

iodum  IkaoMltaa  wm»  iiiatatil  i 

A  tarita  el  of«al«  ImIiiii  laalaaa  wtn  anrnagad  by  the  Oldham 
Pliil  giifliltaiiim  tohagtwabyallaaaB  waU  aaqodalad  with  tha 
••biaeti  thajr  aatetoak,  aad  thaaa  liiliat  tooa  prortd  to  be  a  neat 
•weiea.  K^  aooaar,  hoamar,  did  Iha  gtBtlaaMi  of  Ihit  Library  Corn- 
far  at  laaal  toaa  ol  dbtH  who  iHd  llta  tmtiA  la  haad) 

••  Ua,  IhM  Ihigr  ki«M  to  anaawi  a  aaatbar  flf  olh« 


ITinlnpifMa  Boaieu,  bat  by  tha  ofMbb  ot  tha  Fi«e  Lil 
■»»tolab  apia  Willi  Mr.  Maaba  (aad  way  dhata  who  have 
.*M*IMaaiii»dM  will  allSllB^gfc— art    Noww 


lectures,  withoat  any  intimation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Oldham  Photo- 
graphic Society,  who  had  already  arranged  a  syllabaa.  For  what  reason 
ia  beat  known  to  thomselTes. 

Theae  latter  leetarea  are,  no  doubt,  what  Mr.  Maclde  alludes  to,  as 
theae  same  leetarea  ware  simply  sixpenny  readings— descriptive  ol  com- 
meieial  tlidea. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Oldham  Photographic  Society  over  allowed 
their  name  to  be  need  in  ooonexion  with  an  undertaking  where  stupid 
bongUng  hat  been  to  apparent.— I  am,  yours,  ifta., 

A  Hkhbbb  or  the  O.  P.  S. 


TAYLOB'S  (NOT  DALLMEYEK'S)  NEW  DIAPHRAGM  SHUTTEK. 

Til  the  EuiTou. 

(  Bib,— la  a  recent  °  lane  yoa  deaeribed  a  new  diaphragm  shutter 
patented  tj  Meaara.  Daltaaayar  A  Beanehamp.  The  patent  is  No.  5C1U, 
of  1888. 

Thia  inTeation  is  wholly  mine,  having  been  oxpUinod  by  mo  in 
Pabroaiy,  1888.  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  who  then  said  it  was  no  use,  the  Water- 
booaa  ttcfM  befaig  prateabla. 

I  heard  aothing  more  of  tlie  matter  nntil  I  read  the  ipecifieation  in  yoor 
paper,  from  which  yoa  will  obaerre  the  application  it  dated  April  Id,  1888. 

I  immediately  wroto  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer  (or  an  explanation,  but  no  ex- 
pltnattiin  it  (orVicaaiiBg. — I  am,  yours,  fte., 

C.  Pdbceu.  Tatlob,  C.E. 

8,  KenloH-ttrett,  RuuM-utwirt,  ir.C,  Jaimary  15,  1889. 

[IIa«  Mr.  I'uroell  Ta,vk>r  publicly  shown  or  described  the  shutter 
to  tha  dato  of  the  apphcatiou  for  the  patent  P — Ed.] 


A  BU0GB8TI0N  TU  ADVEUTISEUS. 
To  tht  KorroB. 

Bib.— Photogimphin  wakan  treaaenlly  note  in  Uioir  advertisements, 
"Oatalogaa  aaal  poat  fraa  on  application,  or  on  receipt  ol  to  many 
stamp*. 

That  ilouUltea  appliaa  to  England ;  bat  it  they  would  add  in  tlicir  ad- 
tartlatmtala,  "  How  maay  extra  ttampa  to  India,"  this  would  be  usetnl 
both  far  plioto|rapiian  ia  India  and  adTortitera  at  homo.— I  am, 
yoatti  A&.  J,  1 .  8. 

Xodte.  • 

OOPYIKO  OIL  PAINTINOa 

To  lA(  EortoB. 

Sib.— Ptaanre  of  wDik  prtrantt  ma  (ram  replying  this  week  to  Mr. 
Ovamore  and  tlia  nnloaadad  laaaarkt  o(  '•  Fret  Umoe,"  but  I  shall  write 
ia  tiat  far  tha  aost  anabar  of  Iba  Jovanu.- 1  am,  yoazi,  ttc, 

PiCTOB. 


ftvstDcrs  to  Corre0ponDent0. 


Cka 


ittiimt  ftfa»y  fa  A*terUmmmU  md  ftntrai  btuineu  affmrt 
It  "H.OM— uui> tea,"  a,  rontafiMf,  CbDMl  Oontm, 

w.c. 

Alt  malttn  /or  Ou  Uzt  potiUm  </  this  JwnXAL,  incUding  jutria  fur 
-Awnmn'  mtd  "AdUayas,"  iMuf  fa  addrtmed  to  "Tiik  EorroR," 
I;  rutlokml,  OtmU  Omdm,  Umdem,  W.C.  ItuMaUion  to  Uiit  eiuun$ 
Afay.    ITo  naffat  fayfaa  ^  Mmmimitaliimt  mOsm  aotM  and  tddreu  of 


itolMMC.— It  to  Iha  aHlMfy  aoMatreiBl  atatral  oxalsto  of  |»ta«b  that  is  usol 

la  the  piaUaaai  pfootii. 
A.  a— Theie  is  ao  aaoMity  to  test  the  litomide  of  potMsinni  if  you  purcliSMi 

it  Inm  a  letiiwlstile  I 


O.  H.  a— By  /-4  OC/-9  k  meaat  Out  the  working  ajwrtiire  or  diaplimgm  of 
Iha  lent  h  trnul  to  so  maay  tin«  tbe  fociu  of  the  Iciu.  For  example,  /  8 
aMaaa  thd  it  ia  worksd  with  an  aperture  e^nolling  one-eighth  of  tbe  focu*  of 

AUVA.- Then  art  ttnral  tnatitas  on  tbe  manufactnre  of  glam,  any  of  which 
oaa  be  obtahiad  throogb  yoor  local  booksdier.  Kailing  tliia,  valn»l>le  infar- 
BMtiea  eta  be  ofataiaea,  "ml^  tbe  hf^*"^  "Ulas»,"  in  nearly  all  the  better* 
eltat  cydofwliat. 

&  O.  B.— Laatan  tUdtt  ttnt  to  txhtbitlons  for  competition  aie  snrpomd  to  Im 
tha  work,  iwsttlit  tad  tnasrateoey,  of  the  exhibitor ;  but  we  do  not  thinic 
that  any  ipaSal  oMaetlea  woold  be  made  aa  to  tbe  originality  of  the  nega- 
tfre.    A  tUdt  takaa  Ikan  aa  ei«miag  would  not  be  likely  to  be  accepted  in 
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lk«lllMk«ttk« 


flat  tMM  iTTlM"*  b*  ku  Duda  it  Terjr  much  >low«r 

«Hm liBBMtal  tiUta  •!•  piwand.    H*  madt  ■  couple  of 

•hM  £«  •  mr  load  a«Iutr.-TU  bolt  tpv-n  to  )«  <rae  to 
[|    iiM>to|      A  bSfW  lnUta«  will  rankr  IIm  emuUion  more 


OMMi  an  W  Ut  MB  ftnau^uiaU  of  poluh  recomnieoilad  for  intenai- 
<.wBwi  *■*:     I  -  i^j,  k^Uw  Winn  i>racw,  «oa  uki  the  proper  »trcn(tth 
to  M*.— Hm  inuMi  U  iiuuutcrUl.    The  atroiiger  it  U  the 
r  af  miw.  b  Ito  idloa    About  ta«  grain*  to  an  ounce  of  watvr  u  a 


Oi*  CtoiUWM  Wotun.— L  An  Uw  Bakm  700  name  are  goo<l  ami  yoii 
mmmiumwmm  •tt  mt  o(  Umm.  For  MgaUm  of  lantern  aize  wlect  a 
imt  Ml  mm3«  tU  lurin  ia  dtamaier.— 1  u  ntmory  aenrcs  aright,  the 
B»<nlliw  h  1fT"<^  cubaa  |aiiu«a  1  We  hare  heard  no  more  of  Ur. 
XaciftiV  M*  yvwai^ 

V,  try  tha  ell<Kt  of  applying  a  drop  of  paraflin 

■par  aad  tba  aedi  of  the  bottle  anci  Uppin;;  with 

of  wood  cat  a  hole  kuOiiicnt  tu  take 


T.  Bl  Ai«  »«»'■'  writs :  "I  karejnat  eonii>let«<l  a  new  studio,  thirty-fonr  feet 
%•  twMr  IMI,  f«U  acrtb  light ;  would  yon  kindly  give  iiie  your  opiuion 
■Ul  wliai  Tnill  ha  tha  moat  luiulile  for  the  walls  t— Any  colour  that  is 
Mt  H*  dafk  awl  la  miat  will  an>wcr.  A  French  grey  or  a  light  warm  lirowii 
vtB  *»  i«*7  waa  What  ia  to  ha  atroidea  is  any  tint  that  will  be  trying  to 
llHay<*a(lk*i«i*n 

Di  IL  C  M}>  W  haa  "iareatad  an  entirely  new  kiml  of  instantaneous  shutter 
wUA  tt  aaock  battar  than  anything  In  the  market,"  and  asks  if  he  can 
l^hlst  II  al  tWaHnaata'  Uall  in  the  aame  manner  that  photographs  are  maile 
cayyiltbL— Aa  lanatioa  ia  not  a  subject  for  registration ;  it  must  be  )>atentcd 
tf  na  wiak  to  aaean  a  aaoaopoly  in  its  manntscture.  A  patent  for  four  years 
artU  caat  U.,  or  yoa  oaa  obtain  protection  for  your  invention  for  one  year 
tmU. 

O.  K  viltaa  aa  (bOox :  **  Ilaava. have  taken  a  nnmlier  of  views  of  the 

aeaaary  la  a«r  aaigbbaBTbood  as  well  as  most  of  the  public  buildings,  ami 
kai*  awia  Ikasn  copyright  These  are  now  being  sold  by  many  of  the 
MaUawt*  ia  lb«  towo.  I<  thin  fair,  as  it  blocks  the  way  from  any  one  else 
IriAM tka Tiawa r — Our  corr«s|>oudcot  is  under  a  misapprehension;  there 
taaaiWl  to  Mvraat  Urn  or  any  other  petaon  from  taking  similar  views,  and 
tato  aiartly  U»  aaa*  rtaadpoint,  II  deaired.  The  copyright  is  in  the  pboto- 
'  I  ami  aat  ia  tka  aalqaela  thaaiaelTea. 


tlMl 


i.  P.  8L  (Bonbay)  writea :  "A  small  (e.g.  quarter-plate)  negative  is  said  to  be, 
ftnas  ita  abarpm*  an<l  other  conaiderations,  very  useful  for  giving  excelhnt 
■ad  (ood-aiaad  pictarea  by  rnfaugenwnt,  instead  of  taking  large  direct  pictures. 
Ite  aa  aqaally  sturp  and  good  negative  be  obtained  witl>  a  full-plate  (rapid 
taallllaair)  Icaa  aad  rtwita,  by  naing  a  quarter-plate  carrier,  and  if  m  what 
■napaaalofatoplabaat I'— In  reply:  A  full-plate  lens  will  be  quite  as 
aAalna  aa  •  naall^  oaa  for  uae  umler  the  circumstaucea  described.  If  the 
laa  ia  goad  ao  atop  arlll  be  raqoired  for  the  production  of  a  very  sharp 
qaHW-piato  napllTt. 

A.  BlliuuMr  aaka  if  tkcn  ia  any  Iwtter  metbol  of  making  the  roof  of  a  studio 
*alBrt%kt  Ikaa  by  patty  and  paint  He  says  his  studio  has  been  built  many 
««al^  aad.  do  what  be  wUL  it  la  always  leaky.— lliere  is  no  better  plan  than 
Vf  Ika  aHlartaia  awatioaed.  If  they  an  properlv  8pplie<L  Probably,  as  the 
aiie  la  aa  oM  oaa^  tha  patty  has  perished.  In  this  case  all  the  old  putty 
mU  b*  clipped  oat  aad  Ireah  applie<l.  Many  leaky  roofs  arc  caused  by 
I  laatatflity  of  the  saab  hara,  which  yiebl  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  so 
m  Ika  jfMj  to  Clack  away  from  the  glass.  The  remedy  in  this  ca.sc  is  to 
•»  a  Maart  ina  bar  tiaaaniacly  under  the  centre  of  the  sash  bars  so  as  to  eive 
Ik«i9«a>erri^y.  '^ 

'".fert"'  "0"  ••"  Oiyhydmjea  llmellglit  be  used  for  taking  portraits  at 
^1  If  ao :  I.  la  it  mniiairy  or  daainble  to  to  use  a  screen  between  it  and 
»  ••  difcaa  tba  light  1—3.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  em- 
******  •/"•'•■'■'•  "**  ••  **  "^  'n  theatrea  1-3.  Under  ordinary  circuni- 
rtMenwhat  woabl  ba  abonl  the  e^ipoanie  neceaaary  with  rapid  rectilinear 
M^aM  a|irHarat---8ammariaing  tbeae  qneriea,  we  reply  :  .No  doubt  the 
yy  ?*  ■'*  *?|doy«d  tor  portraltnre,  bat  It  must  be  screened  by  a  large 
***^  *.*****?  "*  •"?"•  1  '    ■'  condensers  and  reflectors  should  lie 

•*'H^I'^  1    TI^  J  **■  ""  »««".  which  will  then  enact  the 

K-if-JTr?"  doa.1  :....  „ ^1,1  the  face  and  figure  wiUi  8oftne.s.s. 

Vaa  inal  wui  datanaiaa  the  eJ|>oaure  mjuiiiite. 

'■ 'v"l»  I  "''•••  "jary  Baa  aiacla  achromatic  lens  (meni.wus,  by  Grubb) 
WhsaaatagUfcrmlan^orradaeUoB  ia  the  camera  should  the  concav^ 
MaawNoaiUa  b*  t«aaid  tb«  aapUra  to  ba  enlaiyrd  or  rwluced  !  If  the 
aaaw%  IM  aeoam  It  wUI  be  Hied  m  the  copying  camera  in  its  normal 
aaMWaa.  i  pnaaaa :  bat  if  tba  coavei  side  should  be  next  the  ueuative 
^Z^^J^.Z.  ^L  »!•<«"  "-^y  •-  >»tween  the  lens  aTl  tl  ^ 

*?yj"*J*^  toaerrw  tba  Ina  Into  the  camera  ffom  within,  without 
''■"^'t*?'".*?— »  •*  "Hi,^ '•"-  '  with  the  oHtside  of  the 

S-TZrSi^u  I-     uJllit.        '■  '''"^  cameraf-In  reply ; 

i.!^?^  •?  }r  »'IP"»«.  w»t  if  a  rwluced  copy  of  the  negative  is 
-i?Z^  ""  «*•"  •'•'*"  he  n"t  to  the  sensitive  »ur  ace  The 
. d'^*  »-««»«•  MMl  at  aoa«  dlrt^ic.  fh>m  the  concave  iur/ac^ 


Si: 


Novice  writea  :  "  I  have  recently  been  using 's  instantaneous  plates  and 

's  rapid  shutter,  but  all  the  negatives  yield  prints  like  the  enclosed— all 

black  without  auy  detail  or  half  tone ;  why  is  this »"— The  re,ison  is  that  the 
negatives  are  very  much  under  exposed.  It  is  next  to  useless  to  attempt 
instantaneous  views  of  London  street  scenes  in  such  light  as  we  have  had 
lately.  You  must  not  imagine  that  by  the  use  of  the  bo-called  "  instanta- 
neous plates"  and  extra  rapid  shutters  you  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  good 
negatives  under  every  condition  of  light. 


PHOTOORArinc  Club.— January  23,  1889.— Subject,  JJemlojmienl.  On 
January  23  all  lantern  slides  intended  to  be  shown  at  the  special  lantern 
evening,  on  January  30,  must  be  sent  in. 

Photographic  Society  of  Oukat  Buitain.— Monthly  technical  meeting, 
January  22,  1889,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.  in.  Subject 
JCfect  v/t/ie  O'reen  Band  of  the  Sj)cctruvi  on  BromuU  and  Chloride  I'latcs,  by 
Mr.  Friese  Greene. 

Mb.  William  Tvlar  senila  ns  a  slide  protector  for  packing  slides  when  on 
cycling  excuisions.  He  says  he  has  had  them  in  use  for  some  time.  This  is 
Apropos  of  our  article  on  the  subject  on  pp.  18  and  19  last  week.  It  is  a  nicely 
made  case  with  a  flap  at  each  end. 

DiNXKK  OK  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIKTY  OK  GREAT  BRITAIN. — Mr.  England 
^vrites  us  that  ''  it  is  decided  to  liave  the  Photographic  Society's  cUnner  at  the 
Cafe  Royal,  and  on  the  same  evening  as  thi;  Solar  Club,  and  unite  the  two. 
Therefore  the  dinner  will  take  place  on  the  second  Monday  ia  February. 
Tickets  can  !«  obtained  by  writing  to  me." 

Artists  and  the  Pabis  Exhibition. — The  Daily  Xewi  correspondent 
telegraphs  : — "English  artists  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  an  announcement  which 
was  made  to-day  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  It  relates  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  International  E.xhibition.  Artists  wlio  intend  to 
compete  for  admission  will,  it  says,  be  granted  an  extension  of  time  for  send- 
ing in  their  works  to  the  committee — namely,  to  the  15th  Febniary." 

Nottinghamshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association  Fixtures.  — 
January  21,  On  Making  Backgrounds  {\>riu:ticAl) :  Mons.  M.  Tuquet.  February 
4,  Lantern  exhibition — A  Visit  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun;  Professor 
Clowes,  I'.Sc.  February  11,  Smoking  concert.  Februiiry  18,  I'hoto-Micrj- 
grapkg:  Mes.srs.  W.  N.  Pratt,  F.R.M.S.,  and  F.  W.  Cave,  F.R.M.S.  March 
4,  Experiments  in  Printing  Processes ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Collings.  March  18,  Magic 
of  Scien.':e ;  a  Night's  A  musement  with  Photographic  Chemistry :  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lancaster.     March  25,  Smoking  concert. 

The  Paris  International  Exhibition.— In  the  interests  of  several  intend- 
ing exhibitors  who  desire  to  know  details  concerning  this  exhibition,  we  have 
applied  to  Mr.  Trueman  Wood  for  information.  Mr.  Wood  says: — "The 
exhibitors  of  jihotographs  are  on  the  same  footing  ,is  all  other  exhibitors,  i.e., 
they  have  to  pay  5s.  per  square  foot  of  fioor  occupied  if  they  have  stands  or 
show-ciscs,  2s.  6rf.  a  square  foot  on  wall  or  screen.  All  the  space  has  been  for 
some  time  disposed  of.  I  was  hoping— and  have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope- 
that  I  might  get  a  free  space  for  an  exhibition  of  amateur  photographs.  If 
anything  of  the  sort  is  done  you  shall  know." 

Annual  Dinners. — A  party  of  over  eighty,  being  the  employes  of  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Sons,  High  Holborn,  together  with  a  few  guests,  dined  together  at 
the  Hollwrn  Restaurant  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  T.  P.  Watson,  the  head  of 
the  firm,  presideiL  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Watson  paid  a  tribule 
to  the  various  heads  of  departments  and  also  to  the  men,  by  whose  excellence 
of  nian.igemeut  and  workmanship  the  (inn  had  been  able  to  attain  the  high 
position  it  occupied,  one  evidence  of  which  was  the  great  number  of  medals 
received  by  them  in  competitive  exhibitions  botli  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Tlie  meeting  was  of  the  most  harmonious  character,  many  toa.sts,  sjieeches, 
recitatious,  and  songs,  being  given. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Society  took  place  on 
Tuesday  last  in  Myddelton  Plall,  there  being  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor  presided,  Mr.  E.  Clifton  being  Vice-chairman.  Mr.  E.  Dunmore 
in  responding  to  one  of  the  toasts,  that  of  "The  Photographic  Club,"  observwl 
that  when  the  original  North  London  Association  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
broke  up,  many  of  its  members  allied  themselves  with  the  South  London 
Society,  and  when  it  in  turn  ceased  to  exist  its  members  joined  the  Club.  The 
proceedings  terminated,  as  usu.al,  by  the  singing  of  "  Aul'd  Lang  Syne,"  shortly 
before  midnight 
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DEFEfTS  l^  SENSITISED  PAPER 
b  retaraing  to  tbu  aabiMt,  ptttuUj  diKuaaod  bjr  lu  a  fort- 
waght  ago^  «a  are  imp«Ued  al  the  outset  to  take  up  one  par- 
tienlar  fbam  of  tke  topie  tliroa^  a  eaaae  of  oonplaiot  baring 
aeaae  httbn  nt  whidi  eharlj  abovod  the  exiattmee  of  a  want  of 
kiio*  Idge  in  thia  directko.  The  primaiy  eomplaiat  waa  that 
■  c<Tt.iin  leriea  of  ne^patirea  most  bare  been  badlj  executed,  aa 
priiit.i  reoentljr  made  from  them  had  not  the  brilliancy  and 
^ptrklu  of  thuse  pruduoed  a  couple  of  jean  ago  from  the  lama 
dt  of  iMgatirea.  J  />riori,  than  waa  hen  a  (trong  caae  againat 
Aa  negatiraa  ontii  the  rcaolla  eaaa  to  be  iaveatigmlad,  when  a 
Ittle  knowledge  put  a  diffetont  ooaploion  upoo  the  matter. 
The  whole  eanae  lav  in  a  dii!n«nt  mm/it  ot  albumeniaed  paper 
Aom  that  need  for  the  Ifst  beiek  kmiia§  been  employed  in  the 
Kent  priflU.  It  ia  a  tkH  not  wMMamly  known  that  at  the 
ynMnit  time  albaBenind  pep***  ten  he  obtaincxl  of  far  more 
tBtying  diaracteriaUoa  than  waa  onee  the  caae.  Thua,  we  hare 
h  oar  poaMauoo  aa  we  write  two  aamplea  of  paper,  equally 
l^paay  to  the  aya^  yet  ooe  of  which  will,  with  a  rather  weak 
■tgntive;  give  a  rich  and  crHp  print,  while  with  the  other 
•or  ■  flat,  poor  prints  caa  he  obtained,  althoogh  with 

ftu:  — , .:  be  tensed  a  aagatiTe  of  ararage  denaity  printa 
tf  great  excellence  can  be  prodaecd.  Here,  then,  it  ia  evident 
Ihat  a  photognphar  vocfchif  with  the  f  nt  kind  for  a  length 
ditime,  and  prodwiBf  a  dees  of  MafiriTS  that  suited  it,  would 
il  once  mj  bia  paper  was  dstMlte  if  he  nssd  sooie  of  the 
jeood  kind.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufleieat  if  we  thns  dmw 
Ibantioo  to  a  quality  capable  of  influencing  results  to  such 
msatcnt  ss  to  lead  to  a  paper  being  put  aside  as  defeetire, 
finf^  capable  of  prododng  the  bigfacet  rosolts.  Whether 
^  ar  the  other  of  the  two  kioda  ia  the  better  we  will  not 
^w  >i«y  to  iaqoinL 

'  ia,  however,  to  the  variety  of  qnalitiea  poaaaaaad  by 

riiacd  papers  a  parallel  ia  the  variety  of  tones  desired ; 

mariied  is  this,  that  a  eonaUaiaWe  amoont  of  photo- 

inatmetioo  aa  ragarda  printing  will  hiiTc  to  he  re- 

The  old  text-books  all  stated  that  a  aiWcr  bath  for 

iiised  paper  ought  to  be  kept  acid  ;  but  after  a  time  the 
of  large  printers  ahowed  that  with  an  acid  silver  bath 

'■ "  tones,  which  at  one  time  wen  entirely  in  demand, 
r«i  aith  diflknlty  obtained,  and  it  waa  then  pointed  out  that 
'  nilver  friatinf  bath  moat  be  neutral,  or  defootiTe  printa 

«  prodncad.     It  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  to 

'">t!  aiwiiMtiaiieil  to  tnantining  the  results  of  our  leading 

otngmpbai^  or  to  fraqnoBling  photogtmphio  exhiHtiona,  that 

lome  of  the  vary  flaast  work  of  the  day  ia  printed  in  tonea  the 


very  opposite  of  purple,  tones  of  such  sort  that  to  obtain  them 
a  bath  acidified  with  citric  acid  would  bo  most  suitable.  Tho 
nae  of  the  buruiahcr,  which  iucreiucs  the  wariutb  of  tone  while 
adding  to  tho  transparency  of  the  shadows,  may  hare  hod 
something  to  do  in  working  thi^  rovolution ;  for  such  is  un- 
doubtedly a  correct  term  to  u$c  in  this  connexion.  Whatever 
the  cause  may  bo,  tho  fact  rcnmins  tluit  wlicn  scnsitisctl  pajjcr 
which  would  once  have  been  looked  uiwn  aa  perfect  is  tried  for 
ohtainiog  these  rich,  ruddy  brown  toucs,  it  would  bo  at  once 
pronounced  defective. 

Paper  ia  now  prepared  of  such  high  gloss  that  other  so- 
called  defecta  ahow  themselves,  and  have,  to  our  knowledge, 
led  to  some  samples  being  returned  which  really  wore  of  the 
very  highest  qtiality.  Chief  among  these  "  defects "  may  bo 
dtcd  the  presence  of  innunicraltle  fine  fissures  in  the  surface 
of  the  finished  print  after  mounting.  The  cause  of  this  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  obvioua,  and  is  auolitgous  to  what  occurs  when  on 
enanelled  oard  is  bent  sharply.  The  enamel  breaks,  mainly  in 
one  or  two  deep  cracks ;  in  these  defective  albmncnised  paper 
prints  the  enamel,  ic,  the  ooagnlated  albumen,  break*,  but 
into  a  large  numlicr  of  crack*.  The  conditions  governing  that 
breaking  are,  first,  that  the  surface  of  the  print  be  perfectly 
dry,  and,  secondly,  that  the  print  boa  dried  with  a  curl.  Tlie 
raoiedy  is  obrious ;  the  wet  prints  must  be  treated  so  aa  to  dry 
perfectly  flat,  or,  which  ia  better,  they  must  be  mounted  l>efure 
they  have  bean  once  aUowed  to  dry.  If  cracks  show  in  tho 
latter  caae  the  paper  may  be  not  unfairly  pronounced  defective. 

The  high  gloaa  brings  another  defect  in  its  train  in  the  drying 
of  the  silver  bath  in  "  tean  "  upon  its  surface,  and  so  causing 
patchca  of  uneven  colour  on  the  finished  print.  There  are 
several  remediea  for  thia  defect,  the  chief  of  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  reducing  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  so  that  tho 
ceagttlatioa  is  not  so  instant  and  complete,  partially  drying 
the  snrfaee  of  tho  sheet,  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  bath, 
by  preaaing  dry  blotting  paper  upon  it,  and,  finally,  always 
drawing  the  paper  over  a  glass  rod  before  pinning  up  to 
dry — a  plan  iwcd  by  all  largo  users  of  poper,  but  not  siifTi- 
eiently  attended  to  by  tliotte  who  use  smaller  ((unntities. 
Pombly  the  diffieolty  and  "Iwther"  of  fitting  up  tho  rod 
deters  the  latter ;  but  this  need  be  no  obstacle,  for  if  tlio  edge 
of  the  dish  which  holds  the  solution  be  clean,  and  bo  not 
chipped  or  otherwise  irregular,  the  same  effect  almost  may  bo 
obtained  by  drawing  the  paper,  as  it  leaves  the  batli,  in  such  a 
tftmnnmfw  thot  it  catchos  thia  e<lgo,  where,  til!  tho  whole  slieet  is 
removed,  it  will  adhere  during  withdrawal,  aud  most  of  the 
fluid  upon  its  surfMC  be  scraped  off  as  it  were. 
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W«  vill  oonelade  oar  liat  of  defecte  by  a»  account  of  a 
mnm  of  tlww^  dwived  from  a  professional  photographer  iu  a 
\mift9%jot  hiMJnf.  but  whidi  might  Iw  c<|ually  nppliciible 
to  tht  «cri«»t  tynx  Id  thi«  inttanco  the  tiuishcd  priuts  bore  a 
rmrwty  of  ataiiu  and  uurkB,  irregular  in  Bhu]>e  and  in  di»tri- 
botkm,  which  oauaed  »  considerable  lunount  of  anxietj.  it 
,  however,  .luickly  decided  that  thoy  were  more  like  "  hypo  " 
I  thftn  anything ;  but  U»o  puzzle  was,  How  did  they  get 
tlMnt  D*3j  vers  the  toning  oiwratioDH  watched  to  discover 
whetW  any  eueiemngm  of  handling  took  place  when  washing 
Um  pnnta  licfore  toning,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  could  be  seen. 

An«r  fmitloas  oflbrts  at  discovery,  the  cause  was  at  last 
fuand  otit  Th«  printer  who  was  usually  detached  for  fixing 
Um  prinU  wm  not  my  careful  as  to  how  his  clothes  touched 
Um  baoeb  vhereon  the  fixing  trays  were  located,  and  it  was 
pforad  tliat  the  defects  were  distinctly  traceable  to  prints  and 
pap«  which  had  in  the  earlier  stages  passed  through  his  hands. 
To  iant  Ibr  the  ruturo  that  his  printers  must  always  wear  a 
bigk  apron  during  fixing  operations  led  to  complete  future 
inaimity  from  these  defects,  the  accident  proving  once  more 
dw  OMHntjr  of  the  utmost  cleanliness  in  every  operation  in 
pbotagnphy,  from  the  most  in)|)ortant  to  the  most  insignificant. 


An 


THE  LATE  J.  U.  SAWYER. 

•t  worker  and  clear-headed  man  has  been  removed  from 
;  OS.  Mr.  John  Ruber  Sawyer  died  at  Naples,  on  Monday, 
Um  Slst  iaatanl,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  8awj«r  had  for  a  great  number  of  years  been  inseparably 
■isnfiatoJ  with  the  Autotype  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  partner, 
and  of  whoae  Wurka  at  fialing  be  wan  Director.  In  that  capacity  hu 
iatrodnonl  many  improTsments  in  permanent  photographic  printing, 
and  publiabod  much  of  a  highly  practical  nature.  The  Autotype 
tyortm,  of  wbidi  we  poMeM  six  editions,  was  an  emanation  from  liis 
hraia  aad  pen ;  AulMyftr  ami  Ckromntyjie  Notes  and  Queries,  which 
«i  th«  manual  just  named,  was  edited  by  him ;  and  more 
T%*  ABC  OtMe  to  I'ertnanent  Photography,  published  in 
»•  mmnet  of  1887,  daima  Mr.  Sawyer  as  its  author.  His  method 
«f  dertloping  pigment  pictures  upon  a  flexible  support  is  known 
•ad  fnettfed  by  erery  carbon  printer,  while  his  system  of  photo- 
gTBTttfs  is  qoita  frash  in  all  our  memories. 

Fof  tone  time  Mr.  Sawyer's  health  had  been  bad,  but  it  was  only 
'^"^  w««fa  ago  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  work  and  try  the 
iAtct  of  a  rMidiDCu  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  Naples.  We  learn 
hwi  hi*  paitaer,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird,  that  on  the  I8th  instant  he  was  in 
a  foWy  ehmrful  frame  of  mind,  on  which  date  he  wrote  him  a  note, 
Ul  bin  .ymp(nm»  became  rapidly  worse,  and  the  heart  refused  to 
eovliDup  actiiMi.  Ilix  cMivt  son  at  once  started  for  Italy,  but  arrived 
loo  late  to  do  more  than  pay  the  last  duties  to  the  dead. 

Ab  "  adTaiiORl  "  man  in  all  that  pertains  to  social  Ufe,  Mr.  Sawyer 
WM  a  ivppoiler  of  the  Cremation  Society,  and  desired  that  his  body 
yy.  .  ?!^  •*  iwolvod  into  it«  elements  by  fire,  which  it  was 
maamittaOA  he  carried  mfo  effect  at  Milan,  whicli  possesses  the 
■MC  inrfael  ewmatonnm  in  Europ<>. 


Mb.  H.  H.  Smaa  reoenUy  described  before  the  Philadelphia  I'hoto- 

Z^^^^C^  °"'  ^  '"^y  '"""^  '*"'  l"^*  <*^««  in  the 
^  Z^^J^r^-"  •"•»««*  '0'  photographic  work.  .Vs 
Tk  .~ISLT1".  '"'*".•''''. t*"  PfoP**  of  the  great  instrument 
••  n  apptOMiiwd  completion,  it  will  not  now  need  details  to  be  eiven 

atTlTiJ!!?!!!!.!!."'^''""*"''  ''"'  '°"''  P''^'^  «'  construction. 
"/r  ^  '~«»"«»  ^  M  extra  disc  of  glass  survived  in  the 
FW^^eofaMBhotom,  and  wui  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
•^lP»«dlo«hc«rTe.M  would  enable  it  to  form  a  photo^aphic 

S&M^IiT'?""-  l''*"-"  "PP"^  to  theo^inary 
o»J«U«a.  .  corwctor  for  photography,  the  "camera"  baa  to  be 


shortened  ten  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  the  focus  is  diminished  to  that 
extent,  and  thus  permits  the  dark  slide  for  20  x  20  plates  to  be  placed 
in  tUu  in  front  of  the  eyepiece  without  disturbing  it ;  and  all  starry 
objects  coming  to  the  same  focus  in  one  instrument,  there  is  no  need 
to  perform  the  operation  of  focussing.  Large  as  are  the  images  pro- 
duced by  an  instrument  of  such  long  focus  it  is  yet  desirable  at 
times  to  amplify  them  and  to  carry  the  operation  out ;  the  enlarge- 
ment is  made  at  one  operation  with  this  instrument  by  placing  a  lens 
of  two  inches  diameter  and  twelve  in  focus  in  the  place  of  the  dark 
slide.  This  considerably  increases  the  size  of  the  image,  which  is 
received  in  a  small  camera  placed  nearer  the  eyepiece.  It  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  this  groat  camera  has  been  put  to  work, 
but  already  its  first  fruits  have  reached  this  country  in  the  form  of 
photographs  of  the  moon  superior  to  anything  hitherto  achieved. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Metereological  Society,  last 
week,  the  President  (Dr.  W.  Marcet)  gave  an  address  on  fog,  a 
subject  always  of  interest  to  photographers  from  more  points  than 
one.  However,  it  was  "  London  fog "  that  was  specially  alluded  to 
on  this  occasion.  Adopting  Professor  Tyndall's  theory,  that  each 
particle  of  condensed  vapour  is  coated  with  coal  smoke,  Dr.  Marcet 
explained  that  it  was  a  well-known  fact  in  metereology  that  cold  air 
on  the  summit  of  hills,  being  heavier  than  that  below,  slid  down  the 
slopes,  so  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  hillsides  were  really  colder 
than  the  plains  beyond.  London  is  surrounded  with  hills,  and  on 
them  the  air  was  colder  than  in  the  town,  with  its  burning  gas,  coal 
fires,  and  furnaces.  He  then  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
London  fog  and  the  fog  or  cloud  on  a  mountain  top.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  carbonic  acid,  he  said,  was  abundantly  found  in  the  fog 
itself,  chiefly  from  coal  smoke ;  while  fog  or  clouds  on  mountains 
were  far  away  from  this  source  of  contamination.  The  address  was 
a  most  interesting  one  to  photographers. 


Speaking  of  London  fogs.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  they  are 
frequently  very  local  and  sometimes  very  shallow,  even  where  they 
are  the  densest.  A  London  fog  may  be  very  thick  indeed  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  while  the  atmosphere  but  a  little  distance  above 
may  be  perfectly  clear  and  bright.  It  is  no  unusual  circum-stance,  for 
example,  for  one  of  those  dense,  smoky  fogs,  for  which  the  metropolis 
is  so  renowned,  to  prevail  in,  say,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  wliile  at  the 
summit  of  the  Cathedral,  or  even  only  halfway  up,  a  cloudless  sky 
may  be  seen,  with  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  on  the  fog  below.  It- 
is  a  curious  sight,  and  one  worth  the  ascent  to  witness. 


In  the  County  Council  Elections  portraits  of  many  of  the  candidates 
have  figured  conspicuously  on  their  advertisements.  The  majority  of 
the  blocks  from  which  they  were  printed  have  been  produced  photo- 
graphically, not  direct  however,  but  from  sketches  made  from  photo- 
graphs. These  are  copied  in  the  camera,  and  from  the  negatives  thus 
obtained  typographic  blocks  are  made  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
majority  of  the  portraits  are  very  poor  productions,  being  about  on  a 
par  with  many  of  those  which  are  issued  by  the  police  authorities  of 
persons  "wanted."  At  the  next  general  parliamentary  election  we 
strongly  suspect  that  photographic  processes  will  be  more  extensively 
utihsed  than  on  any  former  occasion.  In  several  past  elections  it  has 
been  customary  with  some  candidates  to  circulate  their  portraits, 
almost  broadcast,  amongst  the  constituency  as  a  means  of  enhandng 
their  popularity.  The  portraits  issued  on  these  occasions  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  very  different  productions  from  the  majority  of 
those  aUuded  to  on  the  addresses  of  the  aspirants  for  the  new  body, 
in  most  instances  either  collotypes,  Woodburytypes,  or,  in  some  cases, 
sUver  prints  have  been  circulated.  ., 


It  18  much  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  have  employed  photography 
to  illustrate  subjects  of  lasting  interest,  have  not  had  the  examples 
printed  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  permanent  processes.  Or,  if  this 
were  not  done  in  the  tir.st  instance,  had  the  pictures  reproduced  by 
some  method  by  which  they  would  be  lasting.  We  recently  saw  some  I 
Illustrations  to  a  pathological  work  which  had  been  printed  in  sUver  \ 
some  few  years  ago,  many  of  which  had  faded  so  badly  as  to  be  ! 
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wow  at  DO  Tafaie  for  the  parpow  iatanded.  As  aome  of  the 
Bmtntfd  wtn  aid  to  b«  aniqiM,  it  taiSows  that  the  fugitiTenaw  of 
tke  frinto  may  prore  ■  wfioof  loai  to  the  medicml  profeadon  at  Mme 
fMw«  poiod.  The  photngrmph*  in  manj  ■rimtifie  works  which  Me 
hfiair  woold  unply  rrpsj  for  reprodoetion  in  nnj  of  the  proeeese* 
ly  which  tht-v  woold  be  pcmunsot— prarUed,  of  eoone,  that  the 
iRirk  he  tslirn  in  hsod  before  the  fading  hM  frone  too  far. 


A  mOMr  timt  back  w«  poiated  out  how  aoiae  charmioir  eSMts  in 
lh»  laaMm  night  ha  obtrfmd  with  trout  and  n»w  pictoRa— or, 
Meed,  with  mimr  o»h—  by  eoi««taf  then  with  tinted  glaae*.  A 
dHkiiltjr  mmf  oftaa  he  arpaiisiwd  la  aaall  town*  in  obtBinii^  gkM 
•(  the  dMnd  tiat  and  of  the  tif^t  terfty.  TUa  mkj  be  orsnaoM 
lytakiBf  adTMMig»of  aoaeof  theeoiklVMloanL  They  are  reiy 
ttMlwiwl,  avl  MMj  of  thaa  M«  flMljr  mIbUs  in  aleohoL  If  a 
■ids  of  the  dr»  b*  dkMhed  ia  eoOadioa  or  nt^ifw  vmraish. 
1km  he  appliwl  to  plain  glaw,  it  will  aaawer  qaite  aa  wM  as  eoloi 
ifam  itmlL  By  tkia  mmm  an/  tiat  BMjr  be  oUaiasd.  whioh  te 
•NajtkaeawwitbliBlMliilMa:  aad  by  tnwii^  er  dkriaiaMur 

|an^iHinn  nf  |ha  dfS  tk* 


aaqr  be  varied  at  wifl. 


SATURATED  SOLimONS. 
Aturavaa  who  eoMpoaad  their  rfumirab  frum  aaloratrd  «>faitioiM 
f|»  fkaqnentlT  orerlook  aa  importaat  (Mtor  ia  the  ease,  aaaMly,  taat- 
||nftai»-tAkin(r  H  for  uraakxl  that  "aataraled'  aMaM  a  dsaaiu 
^■rtity.  It  is  tcaresly  airsMary  to  yolat  ot,  to  the  ^jority  of  oar 
piiete,  that  this  is  a  fallacy.  A  lataralid  aohtioe  at  a  teapeiatiiia 
A  say,  6S*  ie  oflaa  of  a  wiii<<lT  diffmat  sifeaKth  U<  what  it  would 
tiat,«t..W.  ITotaUy  ia  this  the  aH*  with  BMae  of  the  MfaiUaeaa 
»pl».>>"<  >n  photography -ahw, or  Iha  aalfhats  ef  itoa,  for  asampb. 
Ha  wtoraiadsalatioa  of  Iha  laMw  Mh  be  Made  with  water  at  W, 
iplthaabe  mhinOmi  to  a  ladaoad  iMasntaia,  soch  a*  w«  had  a 
Mkor  so  haefc,a  r  laaidw atih aaaatity  of  tba  salphate  willcrysUllbe 
y  yl  ■»  nate  tlM  aolatMB  weaker.  The  aaaie  wiU  happm, 
WM  to  a  Isas  est««t,  with  osaJaia  of  polMh. 

Kow  it  is  saay  to  see,  if  a  fenmiB-oiahMa  davakfcr  ha  Hade  with  iMli 
HJatiiiiM,  that  it  win  ant  ban  the  «ass  il  nfcipfai  aHHj  Moaaaoa- 
ths  wimial  ^aaatity  of  the  aallsi    Tlawi.  ■■ajTaarpMirimail 
•  aie  M.  fiRHB  sasiaf  tha  iMv>  akaormlly  kaic  in  laakiiV  ita 
a,  to  saipacl  aadw  axpaaava.  We  kaow  this  Matter  has  baaa 
)flf  ltaahla,af  bte.withtwD  or  three  aaaUean  ia  aalaigi^g  oa 
r,  aad  prohahly  bae  bsaa  with  mmj  othsta.    Although 
aan  Adly  rx^aed,  the  alow  appeanuaee  of  the  imtfe, 
I  wae  readsred  *(in  slower  by  the  eoUaaas  of  the  davaloper.thay 
to  be  aader  espoaai.  aad  thie  sadsd  ia  laaay  failaras, 
aaa,  to  a  anadMaatiiia  of  the  pap^r  itwtf.     It  was 
■horta  of  iWllsiaal  saaitiraaaas  had  been  put  op  in  the 
•  paHM.  havaasa  iiaiilar  rasalu  to  those  seeaiTd  sooe  little  tiae 
'y.  witb  tha  aaaa  aagatira  aad  «iiH>saf«,  eoald  aot   be 
whMWM  tha  tnaWa  raa^y  aroaa  fima  tha  aaeh  waakrr 
c«ploy«d  to  briaf  oat  tha  iaa^    1W  diaoapaaey  in 
aaaat  vHh  al  tUs  Maaoa  of  tba  year  aMy  aaaatiBM  be 
to  tha  Maa  eaaas.    Tha  aoUilty  of  alnn  m  stil  aoia  is- 
by  taafMalafa  thaa  is  the  salphato   of    iroa.    (learing 
aia  aaaaOy  aada  with  a  "ataialad''  aotatioa  nf  alam 
I  with  aa  add.    It  aMy  be  ■satluaul  that  in  aaae  instances, 
,  the  solatioa  aay  eootaia  as  laaeh  as  doohla 
of  alaa  that  il  doaa  ia  others. 


BOH<MB. 

"May  ara  Iha  dMMaal  faiM  of  "  flash  kana' BOW  in  the  Burket, 

(■"Hv  baa  baeoaa  Iks  asa  of  mtgtmdam  by  thair  Maw  f or 

>?».  that  it  is  difleall  to  bslare  it  U  littk  amra  thaa  twelve 

Km  aah^  of  tha -flash  H^  '  wa*  brooght  befnre  the 

'rivrapMe  Hoeiety  for  the  fbst  timo  in  thie  kingdom  by 

-mg .  yvt  •aeh  ie  tha  «aiw.    Yet,  a«  rxmarkpd  by 

.  ...  his  aofe  laetBt  aoaaaaiflaliae  tothoMaaSociaty, 


published  last  week,  very  little  effort  has  been  made  to  systematise 
thl5  nppHcatinn  of  artificial  lighting  so  as  to  render  it  commercially 
useful  for  portrait  purposes ;  and  1  quite  agree  with  him  also  in  his 
opinion  that  some  of  the  contriTsnces  introduced  are  little  better  than 
"  ridiculoos  toys.' 

His  eSotta  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Olaagow  Society,  to  reduce  the  employment  of  the  flash  Kght  to  some- 
thing mor«  of  a  certainty,  even  if  they  do  not  end  in  attaining  "  uner- 
ring predsion,"  must  be  characteri««>d  as  praiseworthy,  and  deserving  of 
the  thanks  of  the  profeadou,  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  brief 
priated  report  of  tha  meeting  at  whidi  his  paper  was  read,  although 
aoeooipaaied  by  the  fall  text  of  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
to  the  otttsids  reader  the  same  full  information  on  the  subject  that 
was,  I  have  ao  donbt,  given  to  those  preaent.  K*>ading  for  myself,  I 
most  eoofeas  that  I  bat  imperfectly  comprehend  the  deUils  of  the 
lamp  described,  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  axpaeted  without  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  aSair,  and  that  in  one  respect,  at  least,  it  seems  to 
aa  aot  to  iavite  gaaeral  adoption  except  in  larga  esUblishmeata, 
whaiv  eoB*idi>t«bia  raeooias  is  intended  to  be  had  to  that  form  of 
ifgat,  if  avaa  lima* 

Tha  eapbymaat  of  the  limelight  as  an  auxiEary ,  however  effirient  it 
■ay  piova  ia  aetoal  oae,  will  scarcely  be  hailed  aa  a  simpIificAtion ;  on 
tha  eaetTarr  it  wiD,  I  vaatoie  to  say,  be  voted  a  complication  by  the 
vaat  majority  of  the  rsadan  of  the  Journau  The  working  of  the 
Hawlght,  I  aai  faly  aware,  has  be«n  very  givatly  impmved  and 
rfaspliflad  of  lata  yeaia,  hot  eapeeially  by  the  introduction  at  n  cheap 
rata  aad  ia  eoavaaient  form  of  the  eoademed  gases ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  praamt  popobrity  of  the  Untem,  iU  principlea  are  now  more 
pi-rf^ctly  nndersliiod,  and  almost  every  one  is  now  more  or  1ms 
familiar,  thootatically  at  least,  with  the  rulea  to  be  observed  in  order 
to  si>mre  mhftj.  Yet  I  am  eoavineed  that  it  is  yet  only  the  com- 
parative few  who  aia,  ^r«er»aa%,  saScieatly  well  acquainted  with 
its  oae,  aad  so  plaesd  with  tagard  to  obtaining  a  convenient  supply  of 
gaa,  to  look  opoo  its  iatiodaction  into  the  studio  as  an  nnmixed 


Th<ia»  few  ragalar  asna  of  the  limelight  who  have  by  constant 
practioe  attaiaad  a  parfbet  familiarityj  with  its  working  are  too 
ptoaa^  aneooiaged  by  a  fortaaate  immunity  from  arddent,  to  express 
a  OBafldaaaa  ia  it  that  alaaat  aawonts  to  contempt  for  its  dangen  in 
laaa  aoapatoat  or  oaiaftal  haoda.  I  know  aute  than  one  such  practised 
"  band'  who  BMtaphorieaDy  smiles  at  tha  aqggeation  of  dai^^  when 
ha  Uaaaif  ia  warkkag,  bat  who  ia  pattieuUrly  careful  to  prevent  any 
oaa  alas  fMm  iatatferinf  with  his  arrangements,  and  very  chary  of 
Besapliaf  oalmds  aaaataaea  of  aay  sort,  thus  acknowledging  that  the 
mhtf  yiaaiapoaw  tha  paasarfoa  of  an  amount  of  intelligence  and 
caiafalaaa  that  ha  dosa  aol  ei«di|  to  onliaary  mortals.  But  when 
Mr.  AraaatraBg  Mys  he  aaaddais  "  then  is  far  mure  danger  to  be 
apprvbended  from  a  mwimoa  oil  lamp  than  from  a  limelight  jet  at 
any  time,*  h«  ao-nw  to  bm  to  be  going  further  than  most  limelight 
nperaton,  and  will  araroely,  I  fancy,  cany  general  opinion  with  him. 

That  the  ozyhydfugi'n  li^bt  may  be  baneficially  introduced  into 
the  sladio  without  any  great  cost  or  iacoovenienoe  in  some  of  our 
large  cities  I  dn  not  doubt,  but,  aa  I  have  aoggeatad,  the  ose  that  is 
made  of  it  will  have  to  hs  coaaiderable  in  mder  to  make  it  worth 
whik>.  In  out-of-the-way  phees  the  trouble  and  expense  of  renewing 
tha  gas  supply — I  do  not  refer  to  the  cost  of  the  gas,  but  the  carriage 
aad  time  wasted— will  prrveat  many,evan  huge  workers,  from  adopt- 
ing it ;  while  in  ahort-haadad  astahlishmanta  the  extra  work  involved 
is  scarcely  calculated  to  pnaaoto  safety. 

In  another  coiumn  last  waek  I  find  a  description  of  a  new  lamp 
"  to  he  aaed  for  photogiaphing  by  nugneaiam  light,"  for  which  a 
paleat  baa  basn  oMaiaad.  I  will  aot  describe  it  as  a  "ridiculous 
toy,"  but,  as  far  aa  I  can  see  from  the  spedflcation,  it  presents  some 
points  which,  on  the  surfact-,  have  not  a  very  practical  look.  For 
instanee,  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  consists  of  "  a  thick  piece  of  ground 
glass,"  and  the  magnarium  powder,  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash 
gunpowder,  or  any  oth>-r  combustible,  is  for  use  "  laid  in  a  train  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ground  glass  bottom,"  and  "  the  duration  of 
the  expoaurs  ia  lagnlated  by  the  length  of  the  train."  Now,  I  should 
like  tn  ask.  What  is  likely  to  bo  the  aviTsge  "  life  "  of  a  lamp  with 
a  grtiiind  glam  hnttnm  over  which  a  wrpentine  stream  of  intense 
oomhuatioo  is  constantly — so  kwg  at  least  as  it  lasts — meandering  P 
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txbibiting  the  (fun-cotton  flash 
EZ.';7.'i^T««U-w.«iiipIoyiiW  •»  «*rthenw»re  plafo  upon  which 
^!l^S^ui^^n^''<>«»  opinion  «pr.«e<l  -.^^"i'^j,^ 


llMkMvIiMtia^ 


fresh 

if 

eiipeciallv  when 

^difiding  ful  by  m»m  of  h«t  it  would  be  com- 


u\«.«  >  ntlMT  •™en»i»*  liK^t  "  if  jou  have  to  use  a  in 

2i*JK^UrrT*T.  pi...  .uccumbed  to  the  heat;  and 
£i;;lSl.  hTIi  ""-A  mo«  "thick  gn.und  rUm,"  eonecmllv  wl 


'^W-.to.  Ik.  d«T«tlon  of  the  etpoauw  depends  upon  the  leng^ 
o»  lU  trST-  »«  d.H.bt  it  will  do:  but  how  is  that  length  to  be 
w  imlW  !«.»  U  a  uniform  duration  of  exposure  to  be 
nitk  a  r»«.  numb,>r  of  inch.-,  of  train?  I  opme  that  tl.e 
•MlilT  o<  ■Jrial  wiU  operate  n.at.rii.Uy  in  affecting  the  duration 
Tfwwitiiiilirn.  to  «»y  nothing  of  the  intensity  of  illumination,  and  1 
M  iacBaad  to  ihiuk  that  any  "  »y»l«'ra  "  of  exiwsure  based  upon  such 
fnil  4aU  «oaU  prore  mi»leading  in  the  extreme. 
Oto*  otW  mMtUt  itrikea  me,  namely,  the  menUon  of  gunpowder. 
m«powd«  '  ia  m«u>t  the  "  villainou.s  mixture  of  saltpetre. 


it  u  w«U  tor  the  ••ko  of  the  atnio«i.her(>  of  the  studio  and  the  olfactory 
wm^  of  Uw  aittw  that  tb«  lamp  U  intended  to  be  "  smoke  tight. 
Itat  what  about  ckaning  the  Ump  and  the  actinic  value  of  the  light, 
»(M  U  that  operation  Uj  roost  carefully  performed  after  each  expo- 
Mi*  t  TV»  while  fomea  of  oxide  of  magnesium  would  not  matter  so 
maeh,  thoocb  twn  they  arrest  aorae  light,  but  I  do  not  imagine  the 
cImJ  of  inperf^^ly  conaumed  carbon  could  be  thus  lightly  rcgartled  ; 
Md  •BttUc  quito  on  one  aide  the  "  fouling  "  propensities  of  ordinary 
KWipowdarfit  lucma  to  me  that  a  vi>rygr»>at  deal  of  magnesium  would 
h»  k«n»l  to  w»«t«.  It  is  poaflble,  however,  that  "  smokeless  "  powder 
i*  MMlit ;  if  «,  why  not  aUte  ao  explicitly,  even  though  it  be  in  the 
•proAcation  of  a  patent  ? 

I  thought  I  had  finished,  but  find  I  must  refer  to  yet  another 
paint.  It  i«  claimed  that  the  lamp  "  can  be  8H8pende<l  in  such  a 
Banorr  tbat  the  light  falls  on  the  sitter  from  the  same  directions  us 
in  daylight  jiortnuturv."  We  are  told  fiirtiier  on  tliat  the  area  of 
the  fioit  Mtrfaoe  should  not  be  made  smaller  than  twenty-one  inches 
hf  twrlrr,  ao  that  preaamably  those  are  the  approximate  dimeniaous 
of  the  "  akyligbl,'  wlioae  effect*  it  is  intended  to  imitate.  Truly, 
"iakiog  nnr  ooouderation  with  another,"  this  must  be  a  fearfully 
aal  w>>od>rfulty  made  piece  of  apparatiu  if  it  answers  its  inventor's 
aapiiationa. 

In  hi*  paper  on  OtUodio- Bromide  Emultiim,  read  before  the  Society 
of  AoMitaur  rhut'^gTaphera  of  New  York,  Mr.  F.  0.  Beach  allude?  to 
tha  difieully  ariang  in  contact  printiog  upon  sensitive  collodion  films 
fioa  thrir  oitiente  tendemeas,  and  the  consequent  liability  to  damage 
frooi  prMMK  or  friction  against  the  negative.  This  is  no  merely 
iiynaiT  trouble;  indeed,  1  think  sufficient  stress  is  scarcely  laid 
■poo  it  ailher  by  Mr.  lieach  or  previous  writers.  Actual  friction  is 
not  vttmmxj,  for  the  mere  preasure— and  that  in  a  very  moderate 
dagiw— MiflicM  to  produce  ioDuoierable  minute  pinholes  or  perfora- 
tioM  ia  MtremrJy  delicate  films  unprotected  by  any  gummy  or 
Taniah-Uka  prMrrvative,  such  as  those  prepared  from  a  "  washed " 
•awUoo.  In  the  case  of  unwashed  einuL-ions,  where  a  preservative  is 
•Mpluycd,  the  drii-<t  film  generally  possesses  greater  hardness  or 
i»"«»in.  "      ■'       iroduced  by  tlie  direct  indurating  effect  of 

tht   aui  1    upon  the  collodion,  or   more   commonly 

•nMDf  fr.iii  iiie  iJiri  mat  its  purea  are  filled  and  its  surface  covered 
with  a  oomparatitely  tough  •ubataoca  that  partially  protects  it  from 
■lifht  bjury.  Hut  even  then  the  greatest  care  ia  needful  to  avoid 
rabhillK  the  two  torfaoet  Utgether,  however  gently. 

It  ha*  Iren  Miggvfled  to  interpose  a  mask  of  thin  paper  between 
the  wjalin  and  plate,  *•>  ao  to  aeparate  the  two  surfaces  to  an 
iaSaileiiiiMl  dt^-r,  and  this,  under  proper  precaution,  proves  an 
•flMtirr  raaedy  even  in  the  case  of  lantern  sUdes,  though  no  doubt 
Many  oprralor*  wonU  look  askance  at  any  such  suggestion  as  tending 
to  irifnAt  the  tharpoaaa  of  the  resulting  imago.  I  do  not  think 
thaie  i*  moch  raal  cau*a  for  aUrra,  but  in  Heu  of  that  method  I 
waVi  *otQ|r*«(  »h»  tnplnyment  of  tpecially  coastructed  frames  instead 
•^  ■  ■  frame  usually  employed,  one  such  being  now, 

•..  This  should  Iw  more  of  the  character  of 
■le,  with  a  backboard  hinged  to  the  frame  instead 
i,  as  in  the  caac  of  the  printing  frame  tor  paper 


nroofs.  from  which  the  transparency  frame  differs  in  not  requiring  a 
SS  backboard  to  permit  of  the  progress  of  prmtmg  being 
evanUned.  The  attachment  of  the  backboard  to  the  frame  gets  nd 
of  oTechief  cause  of  rubbing  the  films  together,  as  contact  is  made 
bv  a  direct  downward  pressure  without  any  chance  of  side  movement 
hffostening  the  spring^.  If  the  negative  and  plate  be  made  to  drop 
ito  a  rebated  cell  of  the  exact  size,  the  risk  of  shifting  is  altogether 
removed,  or  if  the  negative  be  larger  than  the  plate  a  mat  of  card- 
ed with  an  opening  the  dimensions  of  the  plate,  can  be  inserted 
to  hold  the  latter  safely  in  position,  and  the  danger  is  then  reduced 
o  hat  arising  from  simple  pressure.  This  may  be  removed  or 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  springs,  which 
as  in  the  dark  slide,  will  be  fixed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hinged 
back  The  extremities  of  a  single  bow  spring,  such  as  ordmarUy 
employed  in  the  dark  slide,  by  bearing  upon  two  points  removed  from 
the  centre  of  the  plate,  will,  by  spreading  the  pressure  lessen  the  risk 
of  bending  the  glass  and  causing  it  to  bear  too  heavily  on  the 
ne-ative  But  if  four  separate  little  springs  bearing  upon  the 
corners  or  edges  of  the  plate-or,  what  is  perhaps  simpler,  two  bow 


springs  attached  by  the  same  screw  to  the  centre  o  the  back  and 
crossed  at  right  angles-be  employed,  the  pressure  wiU  be  applied  at 
the  least  dangerous  points,  and  even  in  the  case  of  uneven  glass  ^ylll 
scarcely  exert  any  injurious  influence  on  the  matenal  portions  of  the 
plate.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  appliances  for 
transparency  contact  printing.  .    .      .    ,  ,,    -a~       , 

There  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  description  in  last  weeks  l<rencli 
correspondence  of  a  vignetting  mask  exhibited  before  the  French 
Society.  It  is  described  as  a  zinc  plate  perforated  m  the  centre,  and 
is  intended  to  "  render  great  service  in  producing  photographic 
busts,"  whatever  they  may  be.  But  the  noticeable  fact  is  that 
"  the'oval  hole  is  at  the  same  time  pressed  upwards  by  means  of  a 
die."  The  bodily  lifting  of  the  "hole"  from  the  sheet  of  zinc  is  a 
novel  mechanical  feat,  and  reminds  one  of  the  Hibernian's  description 
of  how  to  make  a  cannon  by  "  taking  a  long  hole  and  pouring  bra-<s 

round  it.''  .  ■  ,  j  . 

A  novel  lens  exhibited  at  the  same  meeting  is  also  fully  entitled  to 
the  description  of  remarkable.  It  is  intended,  we  are  informed,  "  to 
take  part  in  the  forthcoming  struggle  for  fame,  as  it  is  entered  in  the 
competition  for  optics ;"  but  what  most  concerns  me  is  that  instead 
of  being  of  transparent  crown  and  flint,  like  ordinary  lenses,  it  is 
"  cut'"  (sic)  "  out  of  blue  and  yellow  glass."  This  is  indeed  an  inno- 
vation, for  if  the  colours  are  only  pronounced  enough  we  have  both 
the  visual  and  chemical  rays  cut  off  to  the  not  very  manifest 
advantage  of  eitlier  ease  in  focussing  or  rapidity  of  exposure. 
The  idea  was  received  as  "  good  and  novel."  The  latter  I  can  quite 
beheve,  but  we  have  to  wait  for  time  to  show  whether  or  not  it  i 
of  use  in  practice. 

And— oh,  fie!— the  members  being  "under  the  influence  of  the 
holidays,"  very  little  business  was  done.  JcNius. 


I 
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FURTHER    PROGRESS    IN    SPECTROSCOriC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  last  year  I  wrote  a  short  paper  on  the  solar 
photographic  spectrum  of  Mr.  George  Higgs,  of  Liverpool,  as  I  liad 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  comparing  it  with  Professor  Kowland's  grand 
spectrum  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  my  surprise  and  delight  at  the  perfection  of 
the  results  obtained  at  Liverpool.  This  first  spectrum  of  Mr.  Higgs 
extended  only  from  W.L.  .3BC0-8  to  4404-3,  including  the  regions 
around  G,  A,  and  11,  but  he  has  since  continued  his  labours,  and  the 
negatives  now  embrace  the  whole  spectrum,  from  the  extreme  violet 
to  a  point  considerably  beyond  U,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
portion  near  F.  The  print  from  the  negative,  which  extends  from 
W.L.  oOSO'O  to  C004-5,  including  b,  E,  and  D,  is  less  distinct  than 
the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected from  the  extra  ditticulties  that  necessarily  present  themselves 
as  we  approach  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  But  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  dwell,  at  present,  either  on  the  value  of  the  negatives  or 
on  the  nature  of  the  prints  taken  directly  from  the  negatives,  but 
I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  enlargements  from  these 
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oetatirea,  three  of  which  I  h»ve  had  the  privUege  of  «T).mining  and 
comparing  with  other  photograph*  and  drawings  Th«  moat  strikioir 
feature  of  theae  enlaigementa,  at  first  aigbt,  ia  the  extreme  elearae2 
with  which  Twy  line  atanda  out  oq  th«  bright  badtground,  nothing 
hMy  or  ohMoie,  the  whole  a  perfect  marrel  of  diitinctnen  and 
aharpaeaa  of  defimtioB.  AB  nmat  adouM  the  fine  solar  i.pectrum 
made  with  u  intetfewiiee  grating  by  Prafesaor  L.  M.  Rutherfuid, 
and  yet  riewing  this  grand  work,  and  then  turning  to  the  enlargc- 
menU  of  Mr.  Higgs,  is  like  looking  at  the  delicate  outlines  of  a  fine 
pablie  edifioa  Srat  throqgh  a  Noremher  fog,  and  then  in  the  brilliant 
sooahine  of  a  dear  spring  morning.  It  must  be  borne  well  in  mind 
__"  """^  »«''«*ri"«f  not  to  the  original  ncgatirea,  but  to  the 
mhiftmaau  on  abont  the  aame  anie  mads,  one  by  Mr.  Oscar  O 

'**',;^'*?**'^'^*'''^W^"**  •»  original  method  of  his 
J^^lT^^?''*'*'**^'*'  Mr.  Blggi  I  was  struck  with  the 
bpaoty  of  Mr.  Mason's  print,  and  althoogh  I  still  admire  the  latter  I 
»w  know  that  it  u  poauble  to  poasMs  aooMthing  mivh  mora  perfect. 
If  attention  be  paid  solely  to  tho  stw^iwliiiea  the  dillewooe  is  lees 
apparent,  bat  when  w«  turn  to  tha  faialar  '^^'•wi,  thera  can  be 
Uttle  dwibt  that  tht  abora  ilhsstiatioa  ia  mornxMUgmtiim. 

Many  of  my  tMdsra  wiO  piobaUy  haw  enwdned  the  thne  ex- 
hanstiTe  draningaof  the  Tisibb  speetram,  made  ia  1884,  at  Win- 
ch«.t«r,  by  IVoCmnr  Ilasd  Smyth,  with  a  fine  Howhad  giatimr 
»5  by  fi-O,  th-  sw«H>  bwag  nUsd  at  the  i«t«  of  U,438  fiaea  to  the 
tr  eoapaiim  of  the  nsoha  obtained  by  Mr.  IFiggi 
'<vTTatii»s  of  AngMrtm  and  Smyth,  and  the  pboto- 
fl*\  *  •«»*  Vogel,  will  giw  the  most  sati,fact  :.rT  idea 

f"  '^ofk.    I  wiUtakatloriaaiaaM,theflneliaaaon 
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-.  ..        ^       "I'**  •  "taa  appaars  in  any  of  the  abore 

uT^.  ^n?  iL"?  '  «»«r«»«^  oaa  la  the  print  of  Mr. 

.1..  nV  tJ'*i^»  ^  »^  ««Mi  B«  'Tith  two  liiU  following 

lh«  III.  \>  laekncar  ars  probably  idnrtical  with  tfco  do^la  Saa 

the  three  faUowtn^Eaaa  of  ICnk  ««- ana 

I  sImU  laaatioa  that  Iha  pbotasnpli.  of  Ratberfuid  and  lligga 

na  hanuawaad  withoot  iha  !■! of  any  laaa.    Probably 

•  -~-*-^  J^-..i_  „|  ,j^  ail  1 11        m  of  Mr.  Higvs  woaU 

if  optical  powwr  was  aiad 


'^tvoMitffMdisiiBrtaeaiiatba  «BlBi|MBSBta,wUcli  makas  the 
if  Botq«Ha,aaTalaabliaatb«  original  Kgatiraa,  la 


gmt  mmmm  to  tb>  aatltoJ  adopted  by  Mr.  nima  f«w  >«mW 

"•JT**^  structuw  of  tba  metallic  sUrer  in  tU praeaasof 

.^^'.Jr  '^'^'^'^  '»  IwfcaUy  ot%iaal.or  at  least  smw 

■-^t^  ttrnH  ■niliisBil.aUy  to  Mr.  Ukac«SZu  In  a        ^^ 


■pvit 


»m«a«t  c«  tba  Plata  aatallei  to  tba  liaaa,  or  ia  the  aaa  of  a  cyKa- 

.T^.**1!T"  !'*•*'  ia  fhi«  of  th.  anUiging  lens,  or  con- 

r  bsldad  it.    Tka  laadta  obtalMd  by  this  now  method  ar«  a 

'^  f""..^'*'^  I  Wa  aa  yrt  had  the  pl«Mui«  of  ex- 

^ "fL '^.*  *"'  ■•"  *•«*  "»ny  »•««  •«  «ngagad  in  similar 

r  "  '"^""J^  •»  'wr  grataful  to  Mr.  Iligg.  for  gnoeroasly  making 

,'"  •««"«ry  which  ia  hi*  band*  hat  .l«./ly  prored  so  emin- 

|.nuv  jaeeaafaL     The  negatiras  ara  priamatic   pictorea,    bat,   a* 

^1?      iTiJC!!^  •"  ''"J^  '•  P-*-  •  moch  g«atar  K^ienUflc 

Howlaad  oatM.    Why  tlS^aaJtfcaTiwgatiTe.  are  compkitS^ 
I  of  watfaaHta  pvodaead  by  th«  newly  inreMwl 


^"risss, 


method,  we  shall  then  be  supplied  with  a  solar  spectrum  as  perfect 
as  the  di^persire  power  of  the  instrument  employed  is  capable  of 
producing.  S.  J.  Pehiiy. 

♦ 

X  SLMl'LK  FORMULA  FOR  FINDING  THE  EFFECTIVE 
AI'EItTURE  OF  A  RECTILINEAR,  EURYSCOI'E, 
PORTRAIT   COMBINATION,   OR   THE   LIKE. 

Ix  a  photographic  lens,  where  the  diaphragm  is  pliiced  between  the 
lenaee,  the  usual  method  of  finding  tlic  ratio  of  focus  to  aperture,  by 

dividing  th uMi-iI.Tit    f.~u,   of   tbo  combination   by   the    actual 

diameter  "f  •<  only  an  spproximato  result,  for  this 

reason,  th.i;  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  always  the 

eSecUre  aperture  ul' II  .;ion.     As  the  speed  of  the  lens  dopends 

on  this  ratio,  it  is  imi"  ;  the  effective  or  true  working  aperture 

of  the  oombiiiation  sliuuid  be  liQuwn. 

The  exact  relation  of  focus  to  aperture  for  parallel  rays  is  expressed 
by  the  formula — 

fi  —  a       n 

p  ••principal  fScns  of  front  lens  or  combination  of  lenses  in  front  of 

the  diaphragm, 
a  ^diameter  of  apertore  in  diaphragm. 
<f  •■distaae*  bet«wn  f^nt  lens  and  diaphragm. 
/»eqniTaleat  foeos  of  the  entire  lens. 
Aa-effectire  or  working  aperture  of  the  entire  lens. 

Ex.iMPUt  I. 

Thia  Ipm  is  therefore  working  at  -^r,  or  a  shade  less  than  U-S.  2. 
Dy  ordinary  method,  .j^-S'W,  which  is  -SIS  too  grvat. 
EXAMPLX  II. 

\Mth  the  sam«  lens  a  stop  i*  required  to  give  it  a  working  aperture 
of  Uj8.16,or,^. 

Th«  a..l6^'a-y-?izl)-6LiS-.34. 
^  04x10         IW 

di*. 


By  ofdiaaiy  Biethod 


lU 


'S60,  which  is  -010  too  great 

EpWAAD  M.  Nblbo.v. 


"PLATLNO-Un-VNOTYPK"  AND  "MERCURO-URANOTYPE," 
TWO  NEW  LRANILM  PRINTING  PROCliJSES. 

[a  noiMsstoUoa  wd*  to  tbo  StMOald  Pkotogimphfai  Social j.  | 

2^*  **•  ***fco^  of  obtaining  positire  prints,  which  I  have  the 
hoMW  of  araaaatiBg  to  your  notice  to-night,  are,  I  believe,  norel ; 
aadbefofa  I  proceed  with  the  sabject  of  my  paper,  I  beg  to  say  a 
woni  or  two  of  explanation. 

Last  winter  (lf«7),  when  tbeio  was  very  little  chance  of  obtaining 
shot*  with  my  camera,  I  amused  myself  by  trving  various  processes  of 
printing,  amongst  others  the  exceedingly  old  one  of  printing  with 
•alts  of  uranium. 

As  you  all  doabtlaas  know,  in  this  old  process  paper  is  simply 
coali-d  with  a  strong  adution  of  ursnic  nitrate,  and  is  then  dried.  It 
IS  then  nlaoed  behind  a  negative  in  the  prinlin^r  frame,  and  a  faint 
"■•»•»  •■11  of  detail,  printed  on  it— dirwrt  sunli^bt  being  beat  for  lliis 
P^n""*-    Thl»  l«aaga  is  th. :  .d  by  floating  the  print,  face 

downwards,  oo  one  of  the  i  Uths:  — 

1.  A  weak  aolation  of  gold  tnciiiinde. 

'J.  A  lolatioa  of  ferriojwiide  of  potassium. 

3.  A  silver  Uth. 

The  print  is  fixed  by  a  rinse  in  a  Torv  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  followed  by  a  thorough  wash  in  ordinary  water.  With 
the  gold  bath,  a  vigorous  violet  imag?  due  to  metallic  gold  result* ; 
with  the  ferricyanido  bath,  an  imagv  of  a  burnt  sienna  colour  is 
obtained  ;  and  Ustly,  with  the  silver  bath,  a  grey  image. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  softness  of  the  images  and  the  amount 
of  detail  given  by  theee  methods,  but  at  once  recognised  the  coarseness 
of  tba  tones  obtainable  being  the  reason  that  the  process  was  laid  on 
(■a  lido  as  mataly  an  intcrosting  fact. 
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I  -^^  ^iteui  katli  M  •  ri^Ml*f**  for  tba«e  I  haTe  mentioned, 
JtkZLumli^Mte  OM  M  fWble  reduction  of  ih^  Utt^r  t«)ok 
^^  1  tkMlkl  M  aon  «»«»nuilK  the  iubiwt  until  November 
CT^^  -T^TX-  ,^p^  111,  TCMtioiu  inrolvod  in  the  vanoiw  iron 
StiMMMMM.  I  WM  *nA  by  the  remarkable  analogy  which 
SZTS  iL  Wkaviaur  o#  the  f«rrou»  and  uranoua  »alu  with  8olu- 
^M  dT wrtMtaa.  fankjaniO*.  and  of  mIu  of  gold  and  silver.  Not 
^^  £hTcMMi*«l  the  idea  that  ihU  anaUjfous  behaviour  might 
lo  Um  wka  ot  pUUnuin.  Now  the  ferrous  i*lt«,  such  as 
„„iti«-  altkoiwh  they  will  tvduce  auric  chloride  to  the 
^  Hate,  win  nut,  without  the  awiatance  of  a  further  reducing 
^l^r  ladl  M  ■•aUal  «»«alatf  of  potaaaium,  reduce  pUtinum  from  its 
ST*  U  WM  U»  di«o»«rT  of  tlii*  fact  that  enabled  Mr.  Willis  to 
aad  MtoBt  bii  tmittif ul  "  I'latinoiype  "  proct!Ss. 
MBaSTilian,  that  an  asciatant  to  the  reducing  power  of 
ritnte  waa  all  that  was  requirt'd  to  render  possible  a  new 
at  >UlfaMtyw  oa  an  entin'ly  novel  foundation.    Starting  on 

^ ^      ^  I  tiiad  aiMiUaing  pajx-r  with  jiolutions  of  uranium  nitrate 

^^  piil^^«-  pbtiiioiu  cblorid».  The  paper  was  exposed  behind  a 
■MMi?«Hid  «  faint  gi«y  imafce  printed  by  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to 
""  -  aolMirt.  Thto  waa  then  developed  in  n  hot,  slightly  alkaline 
■piwd   o(  hydroquinoue,   formic  acid,  and  nmmouium 

I  obtaiMd  •  kli|;ht  teduciion  of  platinum  by  these  means. 

IVillhw  illTr •-  tbowwl  ne  that  printing  shoukl  be  stopped  as 

g^f^  d,  IBT  tno*  of  Um  ivage  becomes  visible.  With  prinU  given 
^^|.  MBch  alMCtar  •spoMn, T  thought  I  had  solved  the  problem,  for 
ffiala  tJtaa  Imtiid  aereioped  with  the  greatest  beauty ;  but  after 
vLiy  w*M  waabef  and  dried  I  was  disappointed  to  tind  that  the 
i^M«  WM  fMT  and  ttat  on  the  surface,  having  sunk  into  the  paper, 
M  «M  alMwn  by  the  (act  that  on  viewing  the  print  as  a  transparency 
1^  iaM«  waa  foil  o(  vigour.  This  I  attributed  to  the  strong  and 
hnt  4aT«k>per  attacking  tue  ailing  of  the  p>aper,  and  I  am  now  con- 
I  that  Mich  waa  the  caae.  Now  if  into  a  test  tube  you  pour 
of  this  hot  aulution,  and  into  this  a^ew  drops  of  platinum 

^  aa  instant  reduction  of  the  latter  takes  phice.    From  this  it 

b  mtj  to  aw  that  the  reaction*  involved  are  not  so  much  a  question 
cf  tha  Mdacing  power  of  uranous  salts  on  those  of  platinum  as  one  of 
aranit  talt*  jw'aiwitwy  or  protecting  the  platinum  talt  from  becoming 
rmhead  ly  •■  utAtrwim  nificientfy  poatrful  reducing  agent,  and  that 
IIm  MtioB  of  light  on  the  uranic  salt,  reducing  the  same  to  the 
■iHKMn  iCnte,  wrrw  the  purpoae  of  removing  a  barrier  to  the  action 
of  lUi  Mdaciag  agMt  or  daTMoper. 

With  thia  thaory  aa  a  guide,  the  problem  became  much  simplified, 
«aaa  a  cboioa  of  deralopvn  becomes  very  easy  by  test  tube  trials.  A 
ooid  ti4"tin»  in  tha  fint  place  obviously  would  be  desirable,  and  the 
laOoviag  Meoa  to  b«  aiutable : — First  make  a  saturated  solution  of 
■■trtnl  oxalate  of  potaah,  and  dissolve  dry  ferrous  oxalate  in  this  to 
aataimlioa.  By  the  use  of  this  cold  development  I  got  over  my  main 
dilknltiaa,  for  I  have,  as  you  will  see  later,  obtained  platinum  prints 
fai  kaU  loMi,  and  it  is  to  printa  thus  obtained  that  I  have  given  the 
•una  of  "  Plattnu-Uranotype." 

It  will  be  needleaa  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  like 
Altenaa  Ward's  tale,  "  they  are  far  from  purfick,"  but  they  will 
mtf  th»  rwpow  of  affording  proof  of  my  success  so  far  as  the  rough 
dMaiMl  yioiihM  i*  oonoenied.     The  retinement  and  perfection  of 
IJm  proeaw  can  only  be  achieved  by  repeated  and  patient  trial,  in 
ordar  to  aaewuin  the  beat  proportions  of  the  sensitisiug  solutions, 
Ac.,  and  ny  object  in  bringing  the  matter  before  your  notice  at  this 
very  early  atage  is  in  the  hope  that  far  more  competent  hands  than 
■y  own  may  be  started  to  thu  direction.    The  process  is  very  simple, 
(of  tha  operations  involved  ate  merely : — 
I.  Oorti^g  the  paper. 
S.  *«r^"g  MOK  in  printing  frame. 
S.  Dwabpaent  (which  takes  only  Hve  to  ten  seconds), 
4.  Fuiag  in  U  CI  (one  and  a  half  per  cent,  solution). 
ft.  Biasing  in  water,  drying,  and  mounting. 
In  my  moat  rsomit  ezpenmentM  I  have  substituted  the  uranium 
chbrida  for  the  nitrate  in  the  sensitising  solution,  and  I  am  inclined 
lo  think  that  battar  reaolta  are  to  be  obtained  from  its  use.    As  in 
Mr.  Willis's  uiUMMM.  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  added  in  minute 
qaaatitiaa  to  the  aansitlsing  solution  to  increase  contrasts. 

A»  iar  aa  ay  naoeaMmly  limiu-d  knowledge  at  present  goes,  the 
fnlliiaiag  mmm  good  pruportiona  for  the  sensitising  solutions  :— 


of  uranium  chloride. 


Ninety  minims  each  of  A  and  B  are  spread  over  a  weU-sized  sheet 
of  naper  'M  x  20  inches.  ,    .  .,  ,  . 

l5ow  for  the  most  perfect  form  of  platinotype  (by  any  process)  to 
be  obtained,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  platmum  should  not 
form  a  part  of  the  sensitising  solution,  but  should  be  deposited  on  an 
m^e  already  formed,  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of  toning  silver 
priX  with  gold,  and  for  this  reason  no  platinum  in  the  paper  or 
"printing-out "  process  can  ever  give  the  detail  of  a  silver  pnnt.  I 
h^ve  experimented  with  a  view  to  a  modification  of  the  "llatino- 
rranotvue"  process  with  but  partial  success,  and  it  is  through  these 
experiments  that  I  arrived  at  what,  so  far  a.s  I  can  ascertain,  is  a 
seJond  novel  process-"  Mercuro-Uranotype."  This  is  the  title  which 
I  have  (riven  to  this  second  process,  which  may  turn  out  to  bo  useful 
for  rapid  proofing  ot  negatives,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  tone  is  not 
verv  obi/ctionable,  and  if  prefen-ed  may  be  modified.  Paper  is 
coated  with  one  or  other  of  our  uranium  solutions,  to  which  has  been 
added  some  saturated  solution  of  mercury  bichloride  (say  one  part 
mercury  solution  for  every  eight  of  the  uranium  solution).  A  sheet 
ot  paper  is  coated  witli  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  mimms  of 
this  solution  and  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  then  printed  behind  a 
necative  until  it  attains  fuU  strength,  which  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes;  it  may  then  be  floated  on  solutions  ot  gold  or  platinum  to 
obtain  a  more  pleasing  tone,  and  next  placed  in  water  acidulated 
with  H  CI,  or  the  toning  omitted  and  the  print  treated  as  if  it  were 
I'izzighelli  paper.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  process  is  one  of  the 

simplest  known.  ,,    ^  •„  ^.    4- 

In  conclusion,  then,  may  I  venture  to  say  that  if  more  attention 
were  directed  to  the  salts  of  uranium  many  latent  and  valuable  pro- 
perties would  in  all  probability  be  discovered ;  their  reactions  are  very 
powerful  and  should  be  more  generally  known  than  they  are  at 
present.     1  believe  much  remains  to  be  discovered  in  this  direction. 

As  to  the  "  Watino-Uranotype  "  process,  the  rough  prints  I  have 
here  will  afford  proof  of  my  success  in  obtaining  pictures  in  platinum 
black  by  novel  means ;  and  I  may  tell  you  that  throughout  my  ex- 
periments with  this  process  I  checked  results  by  treating  prints  on 
plain  uranium  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  appearances  observed  were  wholly  due  to  the 
presence  of  platinum  salts.  Alleynb  Keynolds. 


l\itawrie  piatinous  rhlorUlc . 
Watrr,du(Ulrd 


B. 


00  grains. 
Ij  ounce. 


PHOTOGRAPHS    TAKEN    WITH    THE    EYE,    AND    THE 
EFFECT  OF  A  BROMIDE  PLATE   IN  A  VACUUM  AND 

UNDER  PRESSURE. 

[A  Communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 
By  way  of  preface  to  the  subject  I  am  about  to  bring  before  you 
to-night,  may  I  ask  it  you  have  ever  seen  anything  with  your  eyes 
shut  Y  And  when  I  say  with  your  eyes  shut,  do  not  mistake  me  and 
run  away  with  the  notion  that  I  am  in  any  way  referring  to  any 
imaginary  mental  vision  one  can  conjure  up  in  the  dark.  For  in- 
stance, look  at  an  object  that  is  fairly  illuminated  steadily  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  suddenly  close  your  eyes  and  a  similar  object  can  be 
seen.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this,  though  it  is  evidently 
governed  by  some  law ;  and  it  leads  me  at  last,  after  no  end  of 
failures,  to  the  discovery  which  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  my  paper 
to-night,  namely,  that  you  can  obtain  a  photograph  with  the  human 
eye  if  you  have  a  light  strong  enough  and  a  plate  sensitive  enough. 
After  no  end  of  failures,  I  obtained  an  impression  with  the  aid  of  an 
electric  arc  lamp,  2000  candle  power,  which  1  have  at  my  place,  92, 
Piccadilly,  for  taking  photographs.  I  looked  at  the  arc  light  for 
fifteen  seconds,  then  switched  the  light  off  and  exposed  a  very  quick 
pldte  (a  plate  coated  in  different  layers,  which  makes  it  much  more 
sensitive)  and  held  it  to  my  eye  for  a  minute  or  more.  On  deve- 
loping it  I  found  a  spot,  which  pleased  me  very  much.  If  you  put 
the  spot  under  a  powerful  microscope  you  can  see  the  image  of  the 
arc.  I  have  obtained  marks  with  the  magnesium  flash  light,  but  they 
are  not  so  good  as  with  the  electric  arc ;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing 
definite  about  them. 

I  have  my  flash  light  here,  so  if  any  of  you  would  like  to  try  the 
experiment  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  watch  the  proceedings ;  for  I 
begin  to  value  my  eyes  more  than  I  did  at  first,  because  after  one 
experiment  I  did  at  Piccadilly  I  had  a  black  spot  hovering  about  the 
retina  for  some  days.  With  Mr.  Debenham's  advice,  and  that  of  others, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  dangerous;  and  the  black 
spot  did  not  go  off  until  I  put  a  piece  of  red  glass  before  the  arc  light 
and  looked  at  it  for  two  minutes,  which  seemed  to  counterbalance  the 
effect.  I  shall  not  try  it  many  more  times,  tor,  after  all,  sight  is  very 
precious.  I  have  only  chanced  one  (^ye  always,  but  it  may  affect  the 
other,  so  I  intend  to  be  careful. 
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I  ni«7  m;  han  jiut  one  or  two  thing*  with  ragaid  to  the  eye.    It 

^<  by  it  we  ftkMM  can  jodge,  not  only  of  iu  own  perfection,  but  abo 

if  the  comp«ntiTe  Ttilae  of  any  givea  optical  combination.     It  is 

odowed  with  eoaridenhte  freedotn  of  motion ;  and  no  doubt  we  tfaall 

h.:-.-  u>  go  to  the  i^e  for  many  optical  hint*.    I  may  here  lay  tbe 

r-  ■    .->  i(  a  tmepamt  aabManee  eompaaed  of  neire  fibrea  cpiead  out 

t  thin  layer,  and  uiinw|iiiiMling  to  the  ground  ^kia  of  the 

1.    Tbe  retina  reeetve*  the  ptetora  fnmi  the  object  m  front,  and 

bt .:..  connected  with  the  optic  Mrre  behind,  the  picture  ia  cooveyed 

t"  'h?  biain.    I  belieTe  if  one  ooubl  analyte  them  there  are  Mlto  in 

til'  r-  tina  eorrenaading  to  thoae  nted  in  phatoKraphy,  though  pro- 

bahlv  of  a  mmtk  mote  MaaitiTe  natnie;  and  the  electric  magnetic 

.  r'    '    '  '  .-ht  eoDdncta  to  the  brain,  whm  thMe  ia  alway*  an  alkali 

:i  iWrelop,  and  the  atom  dcfoait  in  tka  eelb  can  be  called  at 

^  . ...  »qf  memoty.  Parhap*  I  am  gving  a  little  loo  far,  both 

I  'hat*  who  may  think  in  a  amilar  way.  alao  for  thoae 

in  tba  MOW  way;  but  that*  ia  no  narm  in  gi*ing 

'  mama  to  me  wm  like  dabbliny  in  idvaa  that  am 


But  now  to  odar  aoma  ■anmliaaa  with  Ngard  to  th*  fiatai*  pto- 
itmd  by  th*  eye.  Oaa  Kb*  iafbel*4  from  the  retiaa,  fiom  the 
cm- A,  at  traai  th*  baek  aarlte*  of  th*  Irnaf  b  there  a  land  of 
ph.  -iboramae*  vhidi  eaa  affect  a  photographic  plate  f  la  it  lom* 
L: :!  if  abctrie  phaoosMBa,  and  oar  latant  imap  a  galraaie  action  f 
I  If  luraa.  thaa*  aaoMtioa*  an  my  wfld;  for  I  maat  ooofea*. 
't(k  I  diaeuiawa  the  affect,  I  taimnt  explain  it,  and  the  more  1 
do  M  tha  aon  igaoraat  I  faaL  it  may  Irad  to  aomr thing 
aalaatiawioQiaa.   Pkotagiaphyia  now  making  hag*  atridea; 


tcfj  baaoaaa  a  claaiaM  khyriath  of 
•ipeaoaa  health  aad  piMt j  «t  ftaetical  aad 
•  at  haad,  vktah  affMb  aapl*  paoc^  d  the 
<an*fiBaBtal  tairmligatata  won. 
Hifialanal  aatm.  wHh  th*  aid 


aaecatainty 

'  *  ingenuity 

nam  with 

AoaM  work 

1  ol"nB«ilm*Bti,  of  thing* 

•h'  TaiW  woild  aRmad  thiw,  than  they  will  hare 

al  to  tal  a*,  aad  he  aaatiaaaliy  adding  atom*  ^)  the 

faariaatiag  art.    I  faww,  for  my  own  part,  I  hare 

<'«atta«  for  photngiaphy  —  with  all  ita  worry, 

which  haa  ahMat  the  natur*  of  a  paarion; 

■itMi  ooaMMlloa  to  Idaaa  which  oa^t  to 

'I'd  ayalM*,  thaa  w*  ahall  be  «ure  to 

and  crigiaal,  aapedally  if  we  work 

'leotly. 

nhm  that  a  iMt*  alalaamit  of  enoclttaione  withoat 

traea  la  'tf  ao  aaei    I  know  I  hara  aatlwwd 

th*  clmaaa  tlmt  I  atteadMl  at  th*  Mylacbaie 

—'imm.    Thaa*  hahad  ma  to  aapiacmt*  th* 

th*  Royal  laaOtatiaa,  «U^  I  hare  at- 

•I'  -n  the  aflanooa  aad  ii»iia|.    I  hare 

'  lag  ma  paam*  t<>  hear  iSa  Friday 

'>""'#,  vaiiad,  and  laava  pkaty  of 

4ipa*taatindiapenaahlethian  we 

via.,  tame,  lanaey,  aad  kaowledg*.    WelL 

mt.     I  wrote  lo  yoar  worthy  metetary  that  if  I 


II. 

:h^ 


I  to  aire  thia  pat»T,  I  ahoald  aarer  bare 

'«tng  y«a  a  the  way  I  b«>pa  I  am  doiag.    The 

'<  a**  of  moaar.     If  you  want  a  thing  ami 

k  iia  wait  aalu  It  i*  conrenirat,  you  will 

i^l  u  all;.    I  knuw  it'*  very  wmag,  but  I  buy  thing*  and  get 

h  credit  a*  naeiihie,  and,  atiaaga  to  my,  all  ai«  mmmOf  moat 

■laodatiag.     Thia  litU*  iaaidaat  oaaarred  laat  year  to  ma :   I 

a  hatd-worki:^  elaear  maehaaie  at  liath,  who,  *o*a*time  ago, 

•tad  thi*  Uad  «<  immp,  an  I  Mid  mak*  me  om  (of  oom*  I  mw 

itag  ia  hi*  inmpliua).  aad  I  hope  it  won't  ooat  aion  thaa 

II*  Mid  it  §huM  aot.    I  paid  Urn  aad  kept  thoM  that  were 

waitiag.    Bat  liat«a  what  waa  th*  icault.    H*  made  the 

got  a  mtdal  far  it  at  Falmaath,  alw  aaamroa*  bttan  from 

>'  agnMibaad  ao  doaht.  it  hM  iaetuwl  hfa  tiai^  m  thia  ha* 

lim  a  toed  tan.  aad  th*  rkhar  paopl*  I  hapt  waitiag  oaght  to 

I  PMig*d  to  me ;  and  aow  I  nndarataiid  ha  can  faapra?* 

~         '      "  Ah!  th*r*  b  ao 

of  thia  paper— and 


for 


>a  oa*.    Bat 

>ag:  yoa  woald  aot  har*  had  th*  ktter  part 
ia  ao  haowiag  what  moia  it  amy  dow 
n>  acida,  tah*  oaly  a  f arw  of  th*  iaii— Mta.  Thia  aaectro- 
with  th*  Otabh  l*aa  iaaid*  (wUdi  ia  Mioa*)  wm  ao  and  of 
■rH  tight.  Pnalical  aapvhmaa  •OMbiaad  with  a  little 
iwM|p  mmti  k*  poaHaaad  by  IheM  who  «speTinMtit  with 
I  Mart  aaUt*  aa  opa  eoafeaaon  to  jou,  I 
with  tte  trmmm  nri  aadiod  I 


should  like,  «o  I  must  leave  that  for  others  who  have  more  time  and 
more  apparatus  at  their  disposal;  but  I  can  occasionally  bring 
forward  result*  which  give  a  great  field  for  experimentalists,  though 
I  must  confess  one  thing- -if  any  one  had  goue  through  with  every 
possihle  caie  and  patience  Jaeoquerel's  experiments,  combining 
method  and  system  in  every  step  and  after  all  obtained  nothing,  I 
don't  envy  him  the  trouble,  for  after  spending  UU/.  and  no  end  of 
time  I  could  only  obtain  two  colours — but  miud  you,  I  must  say 
this,  it  has  led  me  to  other  experimentu,  possibly  more  important 
onea,  so  I  have  not  loat  by  it.  In  due  time  1  shall  bring  my  experi- 
ments in  connexion  with  orthocromatic  photography  before  one  of 
the  aodeliea.  Thia  I  have  thoroughly  worked  in  a  systematic  and 
methodical  way,  and  I  am  determined  to  carry  on  these  experiments 
with  a  perftxt  method  as  long  as  I  live.  Capt.  Abney  has  oegun  in 
the  right  way.  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning  his  name,  I 
only  wish  we  had  a  few  more  like  him,  although  not  alway  agreeing 
witn  him,  for  1  object  to  bis  theor}-  of  the  latent  image.  You  must 
nut  think  that  I  do  not  admire  and  appreciate  hLs  last  important 
communication  to  na,  although  one  could  wish  he  would  take  into 
ooamdaratioo  the  colour  which  the  film  abaorba ;  also  the  colour  of 
the  depoait  of  tli*  developer  he  uses.  1  shall  always  agitate  until  we 
photographen  know  more  about  the  latent  image  than  we  do  at  pieMnt. 
I  ramember  martinr  ahmit  Kuakin  mying,  **  a  milkmaid  did  not  know 
how  to  make  milk.  Now  that  cap  titted  me,  and  ever  aince  I  have 
been  determined  to  know  what  it  is  wi-  use  and  how  to  use  it ;  and 
through  makiiig  that  datarmination  1  have  been  led  to  notice  the 
Aoir  and  wAy  ofeverything  except  such  TAys  and  Aotee  m  these :  IFXy 
ia  electricity  in  th*  doimsF  and  JMo  is  electricity  formed  in  the 
dooda  P     \N  ell.  111  leave  yoa  to  discover. 

Now  to  the  effect  of  a  hromide  plate  in  a  vacuum  and  under 
preasure.  I  must  fint  relate  my  experiment.  I  get  this  air  pump 
and  an  air-tight  glaaa  box  such  as  the  one  I  have  here.  After  getting 
as  good  a  vacanm  as  pomthle,  expose  half  the  plate  to  the  spectrum 
(why  I  always  im*  th*  specttam  ia,  that  I  may  notice  something  in 
eonaexioa  whh  th*  eolaaia),  takiag  care  to  cover  the  other  haU  of 
the  plate  ap  dnriag  ^  •xpeaoM.  now  let  in  tbe  air  and  expose  the 
other  half  exacthr  the  same  time,  of  course  not  forgetting  to  cover 
op  the  half  that  has  been  exposed.  You  will  And,  on  developing,  the 
half  that  waa  expoaad  in  the  vacuum  has  more  deposit  upon  it. 
Now  I  repeat  th*  experiiiMat,  only  having  preaaure  instead  of  a 
vacuum,  ud,  atiaag*  to  My,  it  leaves  more  depoait  where  the 
expoaoia  haa  been  in  pteaaure,  which  is  very  remarkaUe.  Now  I 
axpoM  one  ia  a  vacwam,  and  instead  of  normal  air,  as  I  did  before,  I 
used  prtasaie,  and,  straaga  to  my,  preasure  haa  more  deposit.  This 
M  very  earioaa ;  I  ahoald  have  thought  the  vacuum  would  have  had 
mot*  d*po*it,  or  at  l*aat  been  acted  on  moat. 

I  eaa  oalv  aeeoaat  for  it  in  this  way  :  In  preasure  you  have  heat, 
which  aeeaimlM;  and  in  vacuum  you  have  cold,  which  retarda. 
Her*  ar*  tha  rmnlt*  I  can  at  present  only  say  thU — you  have  the 
reaolta,  but  aot  tli*  expariaients,  worked  out  pro|ierly.  I  intend  to  do 
so.  Hers  is  a  gnage  which  I  intend  to  have  titted  to  my  pump  to 
enabls  m*  to  give  you  more  accurate  details  aa  to  meaaorementa,  &c. 
In  the  meantime,  I  wish  some  of  you  would  try  the  same  ,experi« 
Ita,  aad  let  me  know  th*  results,  as  I  am  under  the  impression 

a  experiaMBta  an  wry  important.    There  ia  another  experiment 

I  have  made :  Slling  my  gUm  box  with  oxygen  supplied  from  Brin's 
cyKadar,  and  axpoauv  a  plate  in  it ;  afterwanla  tvp<-aiiug  the  exneri- 
mmt,  only  I  usad  hyorugau  inataad  of  oxygen.  Which  do  you  think 
had  thr  most  depoait  with  the  sam*  expoanreP  Why,  hydrogen. 
I  also  tried  ehloniw  gaa,  bat  nearly  got  suffocated,  so  1  cannot  give 
yoa  th*  rasnlt,  and  can  ooly  snggeat  this— I  should  like  some  one 
eke  to  try  thi*  axparimat.  Fansa  Oaaaita. 
« 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RECENT  NOVELS. 
II. 
Tua  cry  is, "  Still  they  come  t "  My  researches  at  Mudie's — carried 
on  in  the  moat  ahiloao^ic  spirit,  aa  if  I  were  engaged  in  deciphering 
th*  lateat  caaMfom  in*cription— aeem  to  show  that  most  of  our 
Doveliat*  hav*  recently  bean  *agaged  in  a  profound  study  of  the 
Uaekart. 

SoaM  aM  it  anlv  ineideatally,  though  with  striking  effect ;  while 
in  othar  rasn*  an  (a  the  book  of  which  I  am  going  to  give  some  ac- 
count in  this  article— it  forms  the  staple  of  the  story.  It  is  evident 
that  tlie  bibUograpber  of  photography,  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison,  will 
have  to  form  a  new  class  in  his  luts  for  "  photographic  novels."  All 
this  ihows  the  increaaing  popularity  of  photography,  and  these  addi- 
tion* to  our  litetatun  oi^t  to  be  a  aource  of  pleasure  to  all  who  are 
iafialad  ia  th*  art-*d*B«*. 
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la  n* 


,/  «  A(w,*  by  Amy  Lery,  the  itory  w  fold  of 
ffjrikM.^iiMiilfatbrrai«^Mddea]7,k«Tiiiff  ihcm  with  no  resourceB 
i^tl^VM^^vTl'r^i  eb7pt,r  tinJ.  theu,  in  the 
iiMiiiMiirj  aaiaehM  to  tkoir  puental  home. 


«Th*  talMiiTT  e(  lb*  IfwU  oUm  tlraelara  would  have  prcBentod  a  ear- 
jriJiSTSn^^JicttnlolpiUiniMidonihid..    It  was  fitted  np  as 

* ^MkSnTMMmk d a diHewnl  we.  stood  about  the  room.  In 
MaaafMTvM  •  wmt  MNta  ol  vUie-puol«l  eanras ;  there  were  blinds 
rttiiminiaillTf  -  •d-ittiog  or  exoloding  the  light,  and  paste- pots, 
MMA  WliZS^Sio*^  phoUiBWphi  in  Tarioiu  statfe.  of  bnish-a  non- 
SSpl Mra<  UUet— «««  mttUMti  about  the  place  from  end  to  end. 

rkolocnnhv,  U  teem*,  has  been  the  amusement  of  the  voung  girls, 
■ad  IhM  dBtemloe  •-  "  ■>'  ■•"'ko  it  their  business,  instead  of  accept- 
i^th«prolf««acl>  ir  friends.    During  the  discussion  on 

tkM  qwatiMI  WUv 

"OmtttA  pUjed  n«TOOil7  with  a]  copy  of  Tna  BBtiiaK  Jopenai.  of 
Panooaanit  wbieh  ab«  held," 


Th«M  is  one  thing,  at  least,  that  we  can 


rwl  4*elM<M  that  aUe  hM  a 
"  •  PUa  to  piopOM  ta  yM  aO. 

•••We  aw  an  mah*  pbol<«raph8,  except  Fan,'  said  Phyllis,  in  a  doubt- 
tal  vaio*. 

-  •  Euctly ! '  cried  Oattrade,  growing  excited,  and  walking  across  to 
tb«  middle  of  the  room ;  •  we  ean  make  pbotograplis  t  We  hare  had  this 
rtsdw.  with  e*ery  proper  arrangoneat  for  light  and  other  things,  so  that 
«•  an  Ml  met*  amalenn.  Why  not  turn  to  account  the  only  thing  we 
CM  do,  aad  atart  aa  protenional  photographers  ?  We  should  all  keep 
Inarthsr  II  woald  be  a  risk,  but  if  we  failed  we  should  be  very  little 
wont  off  than  befon.  I  know  what  Lucy  thinks  of  it  already.  What 
kanyoaoihen  loiay  toil?' 

•••Oh,  tiMtnid*,  Dead  il  oome  to  that— to  open  a  shop?'  cried  Fanny, 
aghaet 

■•  ■  Vaaay,  you  are  behind  the  age,'  said  Lucy,  hastily.  '  Dou't  you 
r  ttel  U  ia  quite  i^ii1ingi''*hf'  to  keep  a  shop  ?  That  poets  sell  wall- 
K^  V^-l  SiM-eiaM  honour  men  sell  lamps  ?  That  Uirton  students 
J  boooata,  and  are  thought  none  the  worse  of  for  doing  so  ?  We 
have  thoaght  oat  a  good  many  of  the  details,'  continued  Lucy.  'It 
woald  not  abaorb  all  oor  capital,  wo  hare  so  many  "  properties  "  already. 
W*  tbooghl  ot  buying  some  nice  Uttle  business,  such  as  are  advertised 
•VM^week  in  Tna  Barrun  Jocrxau  Uertrude  and  I  would  do  the  work, 
aad  yOQ,  Fanoy,  it  yon  would,  should  bo  our  housekeeper.' 

■••Aad  I,'  ened  Fbylli*,  her  great  eyes  shining,  'I  would  walk  up  and 
down  oaiude,  like  that  man  in  the  High-street,  who  tells  me  every  d^y 
what  a  bcaotitnl  picture  I  should  make.' 

•*  •  Oar  phoiograptaa  wouM  be  so  good,  and  our  manners  so  channing, 
thai  oor  lama  would  travel  tram  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other ! ' 
•AM  lAqy,  with  a  aodden  abandonment  of  her  grave  and  didactic 

WhM  tha  pba  i«  aubnutted  to  the  consideration  of  friends,  some 
MXNVajp,  while  othor*  discourage  it.  A  soft-hearted  vouth  named 
Fred,  4mIbm  that— 

•• '  m  000*  emy  day  of  the  week  to  be  photographed,  if  I  may,  and 
iO  shaU  all  Um  lldlowi  at  our  office  I '  " 

not  a  strong-minded  aunt  opposes  the  plan,  which  is,  however, 
earned  into  otecution,  the  girls  wisely  securing  the  assistance  of  a 
•ertaia 

••  Mt.  Uattti,  the  friend  o(  their  father.  He  carried  on  a  large  and 
voriil'LHaad  bumoeM  as  a  photographer  m  the  North  of  Euglaud,  to  the 
d»ai«a*  ol » taau;y  that  bad  itarrod  respectably  on  scholarship  for  several 
■wetsttona." 

A  itdUo  aad  iwms  are  taken  nt  "  iOn,  Baker-etreet,"  for  though 
"Thew  are  a  great  many  photographers  in  Baker-street  already," 
\0t  it  ia  held  that 

•Ml  ia  the  right  thing  for  people  ot  the  aame  trade  to  congregate  together. 
They  nmbiar,  u  it  were,  to  make  a  centre,  which  comes  to  be  the 
anpcnmn  ol  itieii  porticuUr  wares." 

Ileta  Um  Kiel*  aeUbliab  Uieniaelves. 

"Oier  tha  •total  done  wa«  fixed  a  large  black  board,  on  which  was 

r^^iiliSr  *"  ''  '  '  ^^»^"—T«»  PuoTOGBAPUic  Studio  ;  and 
1 1  U««  doorway  via  .  -  liow-casc,  whose  most  conspicuous  feature 

mm  a  caUat* ^ottmi         .  :    i;  looking,  with  an  air  of  mingled  archness 
1,  Ihiongb  one  of  his  own  elaborate  lattices  of  Virginia 


aad 
(Ok. 


ai 


"caiauf,  ol  coorac,  to  buy  some  additional  stock-in-trade, 

i:uiM|  undvtook  to  procure  for  them  at  the  lowest  possible 

4.  on  bMowobehaU.  a  large  bornishing  machine.     Tlio  girU 

Wtn  aaaortuawJ  to  have  their  prints  rolled  for  them  by  the 

*  Om  toL    T.  r.  Unwin.    I88S. 


Some  of  the  first  work  the  girls  get  to  do  is  to  photograph  studies 
of  drapery  for  artists.     But  they  are  called  in 

"  By  a  mere  chance.    It  was  the  housekeeper  who  came,  and  we  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  photographer's  shop  she  passed," 
to  photograph  a  dead  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Lord  Watergate.     Dismal  as 
the  task  is,  Gertrude  accomplishes  it  very  well. 

"  '  Xhey  are  some  of  the  best  work  you  have  ever  done,  Gerty,'  cried 
Phyllis,  peering  over  her  sister's  shoulder.  Gertrude  looked  thoughtfully 
at  the  prints  in  her  hand.  They  represented  a  woman  lying  dead  or 
asleep,  with  her  hair  spread  out  on  the  pillow. 

"  '  Xes,'  she  said  slowly,  '  tliey  have  succeeded  better  than  I  expected. 
Of  course  the  light  was  not  all  that  could  be  wished.'  " 

For  voung  ladies  with  sueh  determination  to  succeed,  nothing  but 
success'  was  possible.  Yet  the  first  year  sees  a  diminution  of  their 
little  capital. 

Presently,  however,  things  improve, 

"  The  business,  as  businesses  will,  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  better,  and 
the  two  members  of  the  partnership  had  their  hands  full.  Bumours  of 
the  photographic  studio  had  somenow  got  abroad,  and  various  branches 
of  the  public  were  wakiog  up  to  an  interest  in  it. 

"  People  who  had  theories  about  woman's  work  ;  people  whose  friends 
had  theories  ;  people  who  were  curious  and  fond  of  novelty  ;  individuals 
from  each  of  these  sections  began  to  find  their  way  to  Upper  Baker-street, 
Gertrude,  as  we  know,  had  refused,  at  an  early  stage  of  their  career,  to 
be  interviewed  by  the  )Vateiioo  Place  Gazette ;  but,  later  on,  some  un- 
authorised person  wrote  a  little  account  of  the  Lorimers'  studio  in  one  of 
the  society  papers,  of  which,  if  the  taste  was  questionable,  the  results 
were  not  to  be  questioned  at  all." 

Slide-making  for  Lord  Watergate's  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution 
was  another  source  of  profit.  But,  of  course,  just  aa  the  thing  was 
beginning  to  pay,  these  very  heroic  young  ladies  must  go  and  get 
married!  Two  of  them  secure  rich  husbands — one  being  the  hus- 
band of  the  dead  lady  who  was  photographed ;  the  youngest,  alas ! 
"  goes  to  the  bad,"  or  very  nearly  so,  and  is  only  rescued  to  die  of 
consumption.  But  Lucy,  who  marries  a  poor  artist,  continues  to 
practice  her  profession. 

"  The  photography,  however,  has  not  been  crowded  ont  by  domestic 
duties ;  and  no  infant  with  pretensions  to  fashion  omits  to  present  itself 
before  Mrs.  Jermyn's  lens.  Lucy  has  succumbed  to  the  modern  practice 
of  specialising,  and  only  the  other  day  carried  off  a  medal  for  photographs 

of  young  children  from  an  industrial  exhibition 

"  The  photographic  studio  is  let  to  an  enterprising  young  photographer 
who  has  enlarged  and  beautified  it  beyond  recognition." 

And  so  the  story  ends,  and  a  veiy  pleasant  little  story  it  is.  It 
afEoixls  a  rather  striking  proof  of  the  recent  "  craze  "  on  the  part  of 
amateurs  to  blossom  forth  as  full-fledged  professionals;  but  it  ia 
well  written,  and  our  lady  readers  will,  doubtless,  find  it  especially 
interesting.  Talbot  Abchbr. 


PHOTOGBAPHING  THE  NEBUL.E. 

[Address  given  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  F.K.S.,  at  the  Camera  Club. 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair.] 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  to  say  some  words  to-night  is  the  photo- 
graphing of  nebulic.  That  ia  a  branch  of  astronomical  photography 
that  one  may  say  is  quite  recent.  The  history  of  astronomical  photo- 
graphy itself  is  practically  that  of  photography.  The  discovery,  or  the 
invention  of  the  daguerreotype  had  hardly  been  described  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  delineation  of  the  moon's  surface.  Bond,  of  Harvard 
College  in  America,  made  in  18il,  if  I  am  right,  with  the  fifteen-inch 
refractor  at  Harvard  College,  assisted  by  Mr.  Webley,  an  expert  photo- 
grapher, photographs  of  the  moon.  These  were  discontinued  for  a  time, 
because  the  driving  clock,  which  has  been  the  bugbear  of  astro-photo- 
graphers, prevented  the  work  being  done.  With  better  driving  clocks 
they  were  able  to  get  better  results,  and  views  were  taken  of  stars. 
Excellent  photographs  were  made  as  good  as  those  of  the  present  day, 
with  a  smgle  exception.  The  daguerreotype  plate  had  to  be  exposed  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  the  want  of  sensitiveness  crippled  fiuther  efforts 
in  that  direction,  and  for  a  long  time  little  was  done.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  the  collodion  process,  astronomical  photography  took  a  new 
departure,  and  De  la  Eue  in  England,  and  a  lot  of  other  men  whose 
names  will  be  familiar  to  you,  worked  with  the  collodion  process  and  , 
produced  very  fine  results.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  the  capabilities  ' 
of  the  collodion  process  was  very  soon  arrived  at.  Pictures  of  the  moon  ] 
were  taken,  and  pictures  of  stars  down  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  magnitudes  ' 
were  obtamed  with  the  limited  exposure  that  could  then  be  given  to  the  i 
wet  plate.  The  sun  was  photographed  ;  in  fact,  the  sun  was  one  of  the 
first  objects  which  was  photographed  with  success,  but  it  was  very  soon 
found  that  the  limit  ot  the  application  of  photography  to  celestial  work 
was  small,  for  they  were  circumscribed  or  fixed  by  the  length  of  tune 
that  the  collodion  plate  would  remain  moist  and  in  a  proper  state.  Great 
expectations  were  naturally  formed  when  tlae  application  of  photography 
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to  tulMliil  iMiii— tinn  wm  ftnt  undtfUkan,  m  might  ba  expaeted,  tai 
thoM  IiopM  wrt  p«t  ntiMr  too  high ;  Md  when  mocea  wm  not  obtained 
tba  ravaiaiaa  o(  luiiam  aane.  and  aateoonmfcial  photography  inffend  a 
raiafaa.  It  ramaiaad  m  that  lUla  tot  many  yean  ;  in  (act,  had  it  not 
haaa  tor  tha  diMevaiy  ol  tha  galatiaa  plate,  wtuch  quite  altered  the 
aanant  of  tk«  aaaa,  thm  ia  bo  doabt  that  photography  woold  haTe  been 
at  Uttla  aMMaaaa  to  aatroDocay.  Bat  with  the  adTent  of  the  dry  plate 
lilt  whoia  podticH  ol  mattwi  waa  changed.  As  yon  know,  one  ^oan 
dfoaa  for  aa  iwldhrita  time  with  a  diy  phtte,  and  with  raatly  iaereaaed 
HMitifiaaai.  Bit  John  Banebai  who  waa  an  expert  photographer 
ktaaaU,  in  the  eooiai  •<  a  tenrnfemimtat  that  eztanded'over  many  yean, 
twir*"*«g  tha  mahiag  of  tha  tBV-iool  ralaalor  for  tha  aonthan  Bami- 
aphan,  9»««  it  aa  hia  ilrfih— la  opiaiaa  that  photogr^ihy  wooU  arrer 
aaabia  na  to  delineate  a  nebola.  I  had  oeeaatoa  to  refer  to  a  ntamoir 
whieh  waa  poUiahad  for  private  eireolatioa  giving  thia  correapoadanee, 
and  ha  alalad  fai  thia  that  photography  aaigbt  be  naed  to  get  tha  blight 
alar*,  and  adgbt  bo  naad  (or  the  pnrpoae  of  formiog  a  b*ekgroimd  on 
vhieh  tha  artbl  eoold  dallaaaH  tha  nabula  ;  bat  another  man,  who  wrote 
aane  ««n  wlianniiig  booka  on  aatNoow,  faro  it  aa  hia  opiaiao  aa  early 
aa  IMS  or  1S46:  la  teal,  ha  waa  aBwM^  of  tha  dagnainotTpa.  and  he 
aiyt  :-'•  Mar  ia  It  Inpoaaibie  that  the  phinato.  Mar*.  Veaoa,  Jopiter.  and 
Baioro.  might  ha  iahnaaltil  ia  thia  wi^  and  ebjact*  diaeoiarad  which 
eoold  not  ba  dieeatnad  by  mean*  of  tha  teltaeapi.  It  might  not  peri  ape 
he  eoaaidarad  bayoad  tha  booade  of  poaiiMIity  to  cipect  that  arm  distant 
I  ha  Ibad."     Hera  wm  a  BMa  twenty  yeaia  befoia  Sir  John 


Uandtal   afOMi  who  ^aid  a  gnat  deal  mora  than  Sir  Jata  Bacaehel 
did.  Mi  ha  «U  «htf  hMtaraad  oat  to  be  a  jraat  deal  o(  trath 


«/ha 


wUeh  ha  ikonght  adM  ba  lahan  hava  baan  takaa 
tolbadiyflatou    WHhihaiaMaelieaofthadiypiato tha 
I  tha  eapabiJilfa*  of  phatoCM^  lor  aationoiical  laaaareh  war* 
and  it  WM  aol  long  Mem  afMrt*  wwa  Hade  to  obtain  photogiaph* 


•fco,bjr 


Oaa  a(  tha  flial 


to  do  thia  WM  Dr. 


■IrtgMaat  in  Mw  Iww— ,     I 


Dnsar,  hi 

a  dry  plato  ier  a  very  long  tiaa.  oMaiaad 
Bboie«paah  «f  tha  Ortoa  watoila.  om  of  tha 
Shm^  *•  Mhiri*  hi  tha  hMVMH,  of  wUah 


Mm  Mb( 

hf  tomia  M  ngafda  thair 
laMrfti,  aaatpt  m  hiiag  a  lata*, 
laaeaa  aagiailated  wtth  the  gmntl 

way.  b^«  yon 

b;  tiMir  iHltit 

•nly  a  rcUuea 

tolMva 


maaolaa/whMlharMtu     Hanaha 
and  partly  ^ylhnhahfa;^  hat  tha 


aoaor  two  of 

yon  aaanot  eiaaaity  or 

laa  of  riond.     Ona  oaa 

aad  raaogniM  Iharn  ia  that 

way  MmM  or  naman 
and  whaa  wa  laaen  Ihaalaa 
■it'ml'ig  tha  hii)|Br jtabola,  we  gal  into  Ih*  alanna  of  aabnl*  ia  witieh 
It  not  a  aloiil  hoi  a  Una ;  «•  Ml  lato  aUaiM  of  aaboU*  where 
ia  that  of  a  rfa« :  aad  fat  tha  piaaataiy  nibwln  whan  tha 
•liathalofadtoa^     IMmv*  Iha  baMar  w^  of  pMiBg  aa  idea 
.    .  nabato  la  will  ha  to  aM  Hag  afhUnwpli     Mr.  Onpat'a  work 
»^  p.-.^pathaim.     I  hod  aM<i  HlMifli  to  jiholmiafh  tha  aibnhi 
bocauw  It  WM  a  aobjaet  I  toak  ay  is  Iff  I  or  l«fi,  ntbar  with  a  «iaw  to 


iviawto 
I  by  meaaaef  aoah  a  fcmmtvl 
IhiDic  M  phatonphy.     Mr.  Umpar  wm  tha  In*  bmb  wh*  aoi 
piMi«ui(.'*pMi  tha  oaiala.  and  etoM  thaa  tha  thing  hM  baaa  a 

M  wooM  haf« 


•  aU< 


MoMaad  aarvailaa*  aohr  a  law  TCaia  190^ 

I  now  ahMf  y«a  aama  aMM  af  tha  aMal.  bikan  b*  Dr.  Offl  Bl  tha  Cape 
IrfUk  aa  iwdtnary  laoa  and  mmtn  oltoahad  to  hia  maatoiial.     Toa 

(ail  to  aolfaa  tha  MMraw  fOMlll 

ikaaarreotype  4qw  ea|y  ana  ar  Iwa 

and  eemi  with  aelladton  titoy  waa 

t  photegcaphjr  MaU  pr%  l»  JdUoaoliag  tha 
oMabaahtothail  ip  jltnaftha  aahato 


aftbelafgMlwaaM  hnvabaaa 
—Id  ha«a  bam  aooaidanbly  laM 
'     '    aa  to  ate  what 


to  draw  aai 


wiUi 


d  ftawia.    Tha  power  e(  tha  ol 

r  ha  la  la  tha  dark  tha  MR  ha  aaa, 
toka  M«a  of  tha  MilK  potato  to 
to  dalhiaato  bright  rtaia  wItt  a 
tothataal  that  the 

.hMaollto 


itiaad.  hot  to  draw 
II  la  iMpoaaihla  to 
•  eye  ehanga*.  aad  the 
aad  there  le  alwagra  a  taadiey 
laliiaaat  of  tha  biigfatar  poiau, 
of  neboto  near  tliem. 
It  aadoabt*d\y  loaad 
of 


Nopaathaava  mm 

Oooaoiaaa^y.  wa  ^  with  tha  haai  iatoatioa  tai  tha  woiM  a  aoo- 

of  a  diaalag      U  aaa  only  ba  read  ia  eoaaatton 

•  dfaotaiaada  aader  riaUte  iliaawataiiiM  with  tha  mm  hand 

heaoBali^    OeaaagaMt^.  OM  ia  p«Mat*l  to  eM  what  aoe  doee 

In  *  vary  aaaMrkaUa  beak,  pobUihad  by  the  now  Diiaator  of  the 

HnlJM.  «■  |ha  aebola  of  Orion,  there  are 

m  to  aepraMat  one  defined  objeet  that  it  i* 

tha  haaMa  aiiad  to  aoneafra.   It  Joe*  not  matter  whether  they 

de  oat,  they  are  all  the  laaia,  and  bare  no  r*- 

*faal>««r  oaa  with  another.     Tbacafore,  ae  lepieeeatatina  of 

to  ha««  any  valoe.    To  nuke  a  eonpariaon  between 

I  a  aabala,  airf  atoka  it  dear  to  yoo,  I  will 


ask  that  a  few  of  the  next  ilidea  shoold  be  pnt  on.  The  next  slide  is 
Orion,  from  a  drawing.  Every  one  knows  the  three  bright  stars  in  the 
i>elt.  The  nebola  ia  lien  [indicating],  and  it  is  jast  faintly  indicated  by  a 
little  briKhtneas.  Thia  photograph  was  taken  in  1881  or  1882  with  a  rery 
small  lens  indeed,  and  it  embraces  a  very  large  part  of  the  sky.  We  will 
now  take  the  next  slide.  iThis  is  a  drawing  of  the  same  object.  It  has 
been  varioosly  delineated  by  men  daring  the  Ust  200  years.  This  was 
aboat  the  earliest  form.  If  yoa  can  bear  this  slide  in  mmd  for  a  moment 
wliile  sosne  more  slidea  oome  on,  and  the?  compare  it  with  one  of  the 
photographa,  yoa  will  find,  in  some  reapects,  there  are  some  very  re- 
markable thing*.  Haia  is  Bhroeter's  Bridge,  this  peculiar  ship's  prow 
basinaaa.  Then  then  an  the  four  stan  forming  the  trapexeum.  Now 
we  come  to  tha  advantage  of  photograph*.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
cany  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  drawing  and  the  photograph  as 
illoatrating  the  point  I  want  to  make — vix.,  the  greater  value  o(  the  photo- 
graph, 'fhis  is  one  of  two  or  three  photographs  which  represent  the 
difleient  expoaure*  of  the  nebula,  my  object  being  to  get  contour  lines  aa 
ahowing  Uia  pointa  of  tha  nebnloos  mass  which  more  nearly  agree  in 
ialanaity. hat  hen  we  have  absolutely  00  indication  of  the  nebula.  Hero 
ia  a  longer  axpoann  [slide],  on  the  principle  that  I  should  like  to  see 
earriad  oat  with  regard  to  photographing  the  nebaU';  expoaures  of 
varying  laogtha,  ao  a*  to  meaaan  the  diflerent  Inminoeities  and  be  able 
to  draw  a  contour  map,  and  that  is  the  best  way  to  determine  it  there  is 
anr  change  oC  intenaity.  The  next  slide  shows  as  more  of  the  nebulto, 
Uii*  ona  the  whole  shape  and  form.  If  we  ean  oonaider  that  between  this 
and  tha  laatooe  thjra  an  several  gradations,  wa  ean  CMily  imagme  that  we 
aan  M  many  eontoar  linoa.  And  yoa  ean  im  that  this  and  thia  portion  arc 
aqau  ia  iatonaity.  a  point  whieh  it  ia  impoaaible  to  be  sura  of  by  any 
hand-drawing.  Wa  naad  not  make  aeporato  negative*  to  get  the  contour 
line*,  for  if  I  take  a  photograph  tolly  developed,  ahowing  every  detail,  I 
can  make  from  that  original  negative  which  wm  fully  expcMcd,  with 
vmiying  expoaure*,  other  eopiea  whieh  show  the  brigljt  parts  in  their 
pcopar  ortan.  While  I  am  on  thi»  point,  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
yoni— that  is,  tha  anoraooa  importanoa  of  photographs  over  the  hand- 
dimwiaga— I  want  to  show  voa  thia  other  example.  This  is  the  second 
biga  aabola  that  w*  see  ia  the  northam  hemisphere ;  tluU  is,  the  nebula 
in  Aadrooeda.  Thia  i*  a  vcnr  large  nebula  indeed,  and  can  be  seen  about 
this  time  of  the  year  almoat  like  a  comet.  There  is  a  bright  mass  hero 
with  aoaa  ontlyiag  spota.  If  you  get  that  in  the  right  light  yon  can 
aaaiiT  ooaedn  tSba  eantn  poaition  as  a  sun,  and  other  nebulous  masses 
ravoiving  aioaad  it.  Faoqr  thia  ring  bare  [indicating]  Saturn  if  yoa  like, 
with  a  bright  maaa  of  iripdtfwl'i"  and  a  maaa  of  neoolc  all  around  it, 
aad  porta  whieh  laay  avantnally  eoaleeoa  and  form  a  separate  part  Thia 
WM  taken  br  Mr.  Bobarto  with  about  twohoan'  expoenre  thU  year ;  bear 
that  ia  aiiad  lor  a  BMOiaat  Toa  may  oonaider  that  an  absolute  repre- 
aantotiow  tna  to  aatoia  of  the  appearance  of  tha  nebola ;  bear  that  in 
aiiad  and  tam  to  tha  aext  one,  whieh  show*  the  lame  nebola  as  drawn 
by  Thiabalow,  a  aaa  wbOM  oqiaeily  for  drawing  th«M  things  wm  un- 
aiaaDed  at  the  time,  and  I  qaeatioo  whether  any  perron  with  ordinary 
or  axtcaoidiiiary  laaoiia  can  show  ao  moui  m  i*  shown  there. 


laalead  of  showing  anything  IQta  a  bright  mas*  with  any  indication  of  a 
r,  wahMahaN  only  an  oddsh^wd  oharactcr  of    "  "  " 


Mini 

Taaotnaral  ahapa  ^vm  the  imptaae£»n  that  it  is  a' circular  moving  mass 
of  nMoha,  wharsM  tha  aaxt  one  doe*  not.  Suppoung  tliat  a  man  bad 
drawn  thia  m  earafaily  m  ttii*  is  drawn,  and  wished  to  oompare  the 
drawing  of  another  man,  whieh  might  vary  in  aeveral  pointa— that  is,  tlio 
oUmt  aiaa  might  make  a  drawing  which  i*  mora  nearly  aporoaching  the 
aholOglOBh  an  we  to  ba  able  to  say  that  any  change  had  taken  place 
btwaaa  Oia  lint  and  tha  saeond  drawing  f  Certainly  not !  Wo  cannot 
with  oar  knowledg*  M  to  how  drawing*  do  differ.  But  if  this  photograph 
ia  comporsd  with  a  photograph  which  is  taken  later  on  with  the  same 
axpotura  and  the  same  pUte*,  they  must  be  sensitive  to  the  different 
part*  of  the  apecImB,  than  we  have  a  eartain  criterion  aa  to  whclhor  they 
have  ehangad  or  not.  Thar*  ia  another  photograph  I  will  show  jroa— Uio 
photograph  of  sooa  nahnlooa  ancleiu  of  tha  Andromeda  ,'nebula.    That 

Kia  largely  axlandad  hen  [indicating],  and,  overpowered  by  the  great 
t,  shows  a  distinct  noelcos.  That  was  the  centre  of  the  brighter 
portioa,  and  it  wm  jost  aboot  hero  [indicating]  where  the  nova  occurred, 
which  suddenly  borst  out  a  few  years  ago  in  such  a  remarkable  *»?•  I 
happened  to  have  taken  this  photograph  the  year  before,  and  I  wm  able 
to  aay,  without  anr  heeitatioo,  that  there  waa  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  a  star  there  at  that  time.  I  slioold  like  to  show  yoo  a  slide  taken  five 
yaan  ago.  Thia  is  [slide]  the  spiral  nebula  which  bu  been  lately  photo- 
giuhed  I7  M.  Oolhard.  Toncbing  the  spiral  nebulBO,  of  which  tlicro  are 
many  in  the  heavens,  Loid  Boese  found  so  many  that  Iw  became  infatuated 
with  tha  idea  that  all  these  ncbulic  which  were  clumped  togctlier  wen 
spiral  nebal*,  and  he  did  draw  the  nebula',  but  broken  away  here  [in- 
dkoting]  and  then  [indicating],  and  did  not  form  a  true  spiral.  Ha  wa( 
lad  ia  his  drawing  to  repreeent  tliat  m  a  nuus  of  nebnloos  masse*  all 
awaeping  away  with  proper  motion*  toward  the  centre.  This  is  a  very 
faint  thing,  and  wm  taken  five  yean  ago  with  a  comparatively  short 
axposan  ;  but  with  the  ten-inch  telescope  M.  Oothard,  in  Hungary,  has 
been  able  to  show  this  in  a  most  wonderful  way.  Kvery  little  patcli  here 
[indicating]  eotnea  oat  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  showing  the  charactci 
of  the  nebula,  which  U  certainly  not  npiral.  To  hark  back  to  the  drawing, 
yoa  will  h<'«r  in  mind  Bond's  picture.  Thw  is  Lord  Rosses  picture  of  tlie 
neboU  of  Orion,  m  made  by  »  mtit*  ol  competent  draughUmen  with  tha 
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hrf* 


«riv  10  ■•  Um  imtfl*  btUiac 


^^  _____      of  (ix  bat  (U»in«l«r.     Hero  thoy  were 

r^  Malkhl  bM^ilb  •  Immt  field.     They  bad  not  only 
IritS^SSS^MlJL^am  natter  (oc^  length  they 

mIW  oobM  dweST  loomr  on  pditicular  parU.     This 
wl  k  «bIt  MerlT  than  in  Bond's.    It  is  pronouncod  here 
•  akeS^lUM  lMMM*  one  laminoM  mu<  of  light  ot  equal 
r  MdM  OMvtfii  •  IdMeope  woaU  r«»gnise  that  as  the  Onon 
j^tn  y  OM  men  t^n^rr^f^  to  this  connexion  [nhown].   There 
ig  .  HHi,  a^a  o<  twbl  tM(«  whiab  pres  the  impression  o(  an  hoar-glass. 
TkahlteteiriM  ef  Um  oUeel  [thovn].  and  you  can  compare  it  with  the 
*r^S  ■•ta  iSw  BWOOimeed  the  objection  I  have  to  any 
11^  ii  Nek  •  deUMto  objeet  that  I  was  obliged  to  pat  this 

~J^  MMbk  «•  10  flad  it    It  it  a  little  pUte  I  took  of  the  nebalw  in 

im.  ahUk  k  miiMwUfl  in  Herseliel's  drawing  as  a  triangular  nebula, 
aaj  — .  _.  ao  M  brkbl  «<ar  witli  a  little  cireolar  teil  running  away 
'T-.-  .  -  -^^wTm^  by  the  Broe.  Henri.  In  photographing 
I  wy  long  eiporares  have  to  be  made,  and  in 
"'  t  oo  ttie  tame  part  of  the  plate  consistently 
Mrf  nadblaUy,  it  ii  necMMiy  to  have  a  good'driving  clock  capable  of 
■wUiM  aeearalrly,  from  half  an  hoar  np  to  even  four  hours,  in  order  to 

ClkokMl  nnlu.    With  regard  to  the  qneation  as  to  the  telescope  and 
•Mrtan  and  local  length  and  proportion  ot  aperture  to  focal  lengtli 
H  aoaU  be  abewd  to  dWl  too  kmg  on  that  here.    But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  wlwlrferlh*  paffeetkm  of  the  pbotompbio  process  may  be,  however 
Mirith*  *•  aay  get  the  pUlM^  the  advantage  will  be  always  with  the 
WmmI  Mertare,  beeuaa  too  ean  redoee  the  time  ot  exposure ;  and  con- 
Mm«al|T  ledoee  the  <Ufieulty  yon  have  to  aoffer  from  through  bad 
Sthw  and  otlMT  deteeta,  and  particolarly  bad  weather  to  the  smallest 
■wAm  amoonL     With  regard  to  the  lensitive  plate  used,  the  grains  of 
rihar  ttml  an  in  the  bwt  photqgraphi  are  of  real  size  and  do  affect  the 
trntft  man  oc  lea^     The  image  when  it  ia  magnified  is  a  series  of  very 
hcgt  4oli  BM  in,  and  ai  the  dote  are  of  constant  size,  it  affects  the 
bMKty  of  >M  pialara,  juit  in  proportion  to  the  size  upon  which  the 
oi%inal  Be«a>iT*  ia  taken.    Conaeqoently,  that  points  for  the  best  results 
Is  the  long  foco*  where  you  oomd  get  an  original  ima^c  as  large  as 
and  inenaae  the  number  of  dots  which  go  to  form  it.    What  the 
I  will  be  I  do  not  know ;  that  ia  a  qoestion.    With  the  best  know- 
_  I  ia  the  wecid  yon  m«y  oome  to  a  wrong  Joondusion.     For  a  long 
lime  I  thoaght  the  balance  ot  advanta^  was  in  favour  of  the  long  tele- 
Mooe.  bat  the  ftntlaman  in  Hungary  with  a  ten-inch  reflector  has  taken 
Mek  beaotital  photographs  of  different  objects,  such  as  spiral  nebulae, 
that  I  iboold  MTe  thoaght  it  was  impossible  to  be  taken  with  a  small 
af  tuw.    He  haaptoved  that  ten  inches  is  not  the  limitation  downwards 
to  whieb  yoa  ean  go  lor  a  really  good  photograph.     Just  now,  it  may  be 
said,  than  an  a  gnat  namber  of  very  large  telescopes,  all  capable  of 
lakiilg  my  aood  pbotogimphs,  bnt  there  is  no  determined  effort  made  to 
■yeleaatieaUy  photogiaph  the  nebulie  of  the  heavens.     The  siderial 
Maveoa  ban  boM  dnia  tot  and  settled  by  the  Conference  in  Paris,  which 
ii,  by  aailad  aetioo,  going  to  take  them  ;  bnt  as  to  photographs  of  the 
■etala    end  than  an  many  thooaanda  all  ready  to  be  photographed— the 
OtataaBae  at  Paris  laet  year  detennined  to  leave  this  and  other  questions 
in  IIm  baada  of  IL  Janaeen,  President  ot  the  Academy  of  IJcience  in  Paris 
and  nywlt,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  Committee,  and  if  any  men  can  do 
aajlhing  to  inenaae  our  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  in  any  way  as 
to  ehaiea  of  plataa  or  manner  of  development,  it  would  be  of  the  first 
advaalBfi  to  m  aatnoomieal  photographers  to  know.     I  think  I  have 
Mid  eaMgh  aboat  aebola  photography,  bat  before  I  finish  I  should  like 
to  ihow  yoa  ooa  or  two  photographa  as  illustrating  how  celestial  photo- 
pnphir  in  ilaeU  ha*  been  modified  by  the  invention  of  bromide  plates.    It 
k  lo  Ihat.  and  that  only,  which  we  owe  the  great  advances  that  have  been 
■ada  ;  and  1  have  one  or  two  slides  which  1  shall  pass  upon  the  screen, 
■4  ^"ak  Dpon  a*  briafiy  aa  1  can.    Tliis  is  a  photograph  of  Jupiter  [ex- 
lAilad]  taken  in  1879,  when  that  very  remarkable  red  spot  was  on.    You 

"*  **  IJ^L^  *""**  "'"  •'"•'O'*''  "^  ^  "POt  »'  »l'e  side.  You  will 
teeth*  ipoli  I  (poka  of  oome  prominently  before  you,  because  you  can 
all  *•*  Ih*  anginal  imag** ;  and  yoa  can  tee  the  great  granulations.  If 
!?  Tri***  *  '"''  *•?«•*'  o*  tilTer,  or  oould  decrease  the  relative  scale 
<■  Uy  ™*C».  ••  thoald  get  a  much  finer  grain ;  and  yoa  will  see  how 
that  ■  ■hovB  M  »ha  nait  ttide,  which  npreientt  a  photograph  of  Saturn. 
IttMAt  that  at  Iha  time,  when  the  work  of  the  Bros.  Henri  came  over 
naMraria.  Ihat  it  «a*  ooa  ot  the  finest  examples,  and  so  it  is  to  the 
day,  of  tidlar  pbotognphv.    Owing  to  the  sensiUveness  of  the 


'^?'_S?*  ?^  ^*^  ••"  anabUd  to  enUrge  the  original  image,  and 
10  p«  what  I  ban  (aggasted— that  is,  inoreaie  the  scale  of  the  image 
Mnand  lo  Um  data,  aad  yoa  wUl  see  there  it  a  great  deal  more  sharpness 
.S'if?*.tJ^  "***  Vif^on  U  the  only  picture  where  the  collodion  has 
a  •*■*  adtaalag*  owe  the  geUtine  pUte,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Ji?*jL2'»!*L*'*  «'"»*'<»  «•  »»"«  »»»«>  ">e  geUtine  pUte.  In  the 
■m  pmea.  weMaa  wa  bare  an  •oomwiu  amount  of  light,  and  the 
Sff**.  ii^*^"***  •*  one-thousandth  part  of  a  tecond  to  get  this 
•lifcAaiPiWoa  aooTwaaat  with  the  son  wiU  know  the  remarkable 

Py^y  "**  >'**'g*PP?  o*  «»M  moon,  and  this  is  one  of  the  finest  I 
Sltl^r^fnHL?*.  _?^-  V^  ■°°°"  ^  »  thankless  thing  to 
Ihtnk  oar  knowladgt  ot  Iha  moon  hat  been  adtaneed  one  jot  by  the  fines 


photographs  which  have  been  taken.  The  Bros.  Henri  have  tried  to 
aDDiv  that  method  of  enlargement  to  the  moon  as  they  have  to  Saturn, 
bSt  they  are  not  so  good  as  Saturn.  De  la  Rue  took  the  moon  and  he 
pretty  weU  exhausted  it,  and  the  early  pictures  taken  by  him  in  the  early 
davs  of  the  collodion  process  are  nearly  as  good  as  those  taken  by 
the  gelatine  process  of  the  present  time.  The  next  picture  is  not 
a  celestial  one  at  all,  but  it  illustrates  rather  a  peculiar  tlung.  In 
1881  I  exposed  a  plate  to  the  moonlight  in  order  to  see  what  the  accumu- 
lative effect  of  the  moonlight  >as,  and  I  got  in  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours'  exposure,  in  a  fairly  bright  moon,  this  picture  of  the  house  opposite. 
You  can  distinguish  the  lace  of  the  curtains  in  the  windows  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  That  strongly  impressed  me  with  the  power  of  photo- 
graphy, as  to  its  cumulative  effect,  in  getting  objects  you  cannot  see. 
Unless  you  used  the  telescope  you  could  not  see  them.  You  could  not 
see  the  lace  ot  the  curtains  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  yet  they  were 
seen  by  a  small  telescope.  1  want  to  emphasise  my  remarks  about  the 
comparison  of  photography  and  liand-drawing  rather  forcibly  here.  This 
[picture]  is  an  enlargement  from  one  of  the  maps,  tlie  best  series  of  maps 
of  stars  that  were  ever  done  ;  that  is  Arglander's  maps  of  the  southern 
heavens.  When  I  first  received  copies  of  the  Bros.  Henri's  work  I  im- 
mediately sought  out  on  Arglander's  map  similar  portions  of  the'sky  in 
order  to  find  out  how  the  pliotographic  magnitude  varied  with  the  estimated 
magnitude.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  next  picture  you  will  see  how  the  photo- 
graph comes  out.  Here  [indicating]  is  one  star,  and  here  [indicating]  is 
another ;  but  instead  of  two  or  three,  just  look  at  the  enormous  number  of 
stars  in  comparison  with  thoseon  Arglander'smap,  and  lookhoi* beautifully 
round  and  regular  they  show.  You  can  see  at  once  by  casual  comparison 
the  great  superiority  of  the  photographic  maps  over  the  hand  ones.  This 
[indicating]  represents  about  the  scale,  shape,  and  size,  and  about  the 
magnitude  that  is  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Paris  Conference ;  so  if 
you  get  a  map  on  this  scale,  call  this  a  degree  from  here  to  here  [indi- 
cating] and  divide  it  into  sixty  seconds,  you  will  see  with  what  degree 
of  accuracy  you  can  locate  the  position  of  any  stars.  They  represent, 
practically,  immeasurable  dots,  even  on  such  a  large  scale  as  they  are 
magnified  now.  Here  are  a  couple  of  photographs  I  want  to  show  you  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  telescope  used  for  the  particular  purpose.  This 
[exhibited]  is  a  representation  of  Mr.  Roberts's  telescope.  He  has  done 
some  remarkably  good  work  in  England,  and  I  am  indebted  for  some  of 
his  photographs  to-night ;  and  some  of  his  latest  nebulous  photographs 
are  surprising.  He  has  an  ordinary  refractor  telescope.  [Described 
working  of  same]  I  hope,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  wearied  you  too  much 
in  this  long  discourse. 

[Tlie  discussion  will  appear  in  our  next,] 


AN  IMPROVED  CAMERA  SLIDE. 
Messrs.  Ross  A  Co.  have  shown  us  a  camera  and  dark  slide,  the  latter  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  portability  and  efficiency.  It  has  the  usual 
draws  for  exposure,  but  the  frame  does  not  hinge  as  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  double  slide,  having  simply  an  opening  to  admit  the  plates  with  their 
separating  division. 

One  end  of  this  division  is  provided  with  a  gutter  on  each  side,  into 
which  the  plates  push  easily,  and  are  by  a  light  spring  thrown  forward 
under  guiding  points  at  the  opposite  end.  Their  position  is  now  higher 
than  it  should  be  to  register  in  the  frame,  but  when  they  are  inserted 
their  edges  bear  in  grooves  that  bring  them  absolutely  into  position.  It 
is  immaterial  which  way  the  division  is  turned,  as  the  spring  catch 
which  keeps  it  securely  in  the  frame  is  placed  centrally  at  the  opposite 
end  to  the  opening.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  plates  may  be  put  in  or 
changed,  there  being  no  clips,  as  in  folding  backs,  to  stick  or  to  worry  the 
finger  nails.  The  absence  of  joints  leaves  no  entoanee  for  light,  and  from 
the  solid  nature  of  the  make  there  is  no  fear  of  warping,  which  has  so 
often  caused  vexatious  spoiling  of  films. 

The  contrivance  ia  such  that  it  is  no  hirger  than  necessajy  to  hold  the 
plates,  so  that  it  is  small  and  light,  allowing  of  its  being  used  with  a 
special  camera  of  very  reduced  dimensions  and  weight,  flhis  camera 
further  possesses  many  good  quaUties.  It  is  easily  and  rapidly  set  up,  is 
extremely  rigid,  and,  when  closed,  unusually  square  and  free  from  pro- 
jections.    The  whole  ia  made  in  Ross  &  Co.'s  best  style  and  finish. 


DEVELOPMENT  BY  SEPARATE  SOLUTIONS. 
[Ab^idoment.] 
[A  Commnuioatiou  to  the  Society  Of  Amateur  Photofjrrapliers  of  New  York.] 
The  following  is  the  formula  I  noWjUse  : — 

Solutfon  No.  1. 

Pyrogallio  acid .„ 1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (oryatato) 4  ounces. 

Oxalic  acid    20  grains. 

Distilled  water    „ 1  quart. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Sal  soda  (crystals) 2  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)  2      „ 

Water v  ..  1  quart. 

I  have  two  dishes :  one  for  enough  of  No.  1  to  cover  the  plates,  and  one 
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ol  Um  MB*  tllnwiMiiiiM  for  No.  3.     Soaking  lor  ludt  a  minute  in  No.  1 

kitd  Umb  itonluying  la  No.  S  |»oeeed»  ngnUrlj  tight  along  nntil  all  the 

plii^  ■'  an  devalopM. 

i'  '.  I  nuMt  «aatioB  tha  htginmr  to  ahn^  have  loinc  old  derelopoc  o( 

'.'Tiooa  day  at  hand  to  ilart  with,  ij  adding  to  the  No.  3  nlation, 

'  Ant  plata  oc  two  will  lack  ngoor.    Aa  the  daf«la|aaHit  pioeaada, 

caaa  of  a  larg*  baieh  1  ftnd  tha  aoliitioii  ol  No.  S  to  act  a  Uttla  alow, 

ion  aontwt  than  I  wiah.  I  paw  cB  a  liiti«  and  add  fnah 

In  lUa  way  I  haT*  daraiaHd  thir^  to  (ottj  nagatiTc*  ol  all 

n»  awiiiant,  ct  a  fair  nnana  ialoMity,  in  lata  than  half  an 

plalaa  aaad  wan  Oaraott't  and  Cimaar't.    I  do  not  Ma  any 

'  Ihia  mathod  to  amalann  who  haT*  only  a  tow  platoa  to 

tima,  and  can  waloii  aaah  oaa  efnfnlly ;   bat  to  tha  (■»- 

.  <<raoiiar  who  wwkawilh  |nl^  aaiteiB  eoDditioaa  of  light,  and 

'ra  aloaa  to  tha  V'f'  ailMiiWi  it  oOm  tha  aoat  r4[«lar, 

•■  trngU  mathod  ot  davafapMrt  I  know  oL     bi  addiiioa.  it  ia 

oal.  la  not  ovar  oaa-thinl  riw  annna  of  jiyio  k  mad  aa  Iry  the 

cid  of  denlepoic  ia  oaa  aataligD.    Bach  plate  abaorba  rafl- 

'j«a  tha  proper  mail.  Mdhaidu Mi  iaatioidad.    FweaaM 

'peaan.  wban  ••<lu8>iila|",ta  aeeeeaaiy,  thia  Method 

uiJ  a  fomOtUj  tmmlmai  fataiopei  ia  the  aaoal  atyle  ia 


■nHf 


I 


-vdabtadtoaafaMaifyal  a  SMtknaa,  (or  U  iadaaad  m»  to 

lOM  (whiah  I  had  ahaadoaai  ea  ■awanl  d  iia  laadM^y  to 

-  whea  danlopaieat  waa  pntagad)  ia  the  aaaM  nauMMr,  aad 

^  I  waa  aarptiMd  at  the  nMlt.    It  givM  me  the  beat  elaaa 

1 1  hate  yet  beaa  aUe  to  obtaia,  and  MpaeiaUy 

ilhathavealaadaaqr  tolog.    I  aaa  it  aow 

kc  pjiw    hi  taat  eabatltale.  ia  the 

I  lor  ign*  (kari^  eat  Ike  ouik  aaid) 

-r  yrtag  betlM  I— fathMt  ay  ' 

«kiag  in  the 
itolaoa,  aad  the  artlna  k 

Thadkhia  whkh  the  pkiM  an  daraiopad 
-  lag  (with  both  the  pjio  and  hydnqaiaaaa 
toaa— artwaglti.  te 
(Sa.lflhkkael  aaaaMiy.     I 
-^ M^tl  I  iilniiiiilwilh 


III. 

■•dthatlhavaoariltadbethhaaabdaofpetMriHi  Md 

pUiea  1  a«  aiia«  do  aot  aiMi  liabk  to  fHO,  aad 

t  ban  ako  Wad  the  additka  of  ahoq^kMa 

Ht.  QfUrn,  aa  aaMtaat  of  fliHftiew.  bat 

.„  um  naak.     It  mt^  be  than  k  vktaa  ia  k, 

to  gin  a  aanfal  krt.      I  am  appond  A  fhmi  to 

■  ih  appanatly  kart  nbabaaaaa.  ihoagb  p«hapa 

-*. 

t^ydw^aianai  k  a(  iaipartaaaa  to  the  jdio> 
Ufon  alatod  ekarty.  ngokt  to  waaha.  nfM  ia 
aa  both  the  pytD  aad  kp^oqaiaoae  aala> 
The  alkali  aolattoa  alao  kaapa  waU. 

D.  lUcaaiCTi,  Jaa. 


v|>  uniii  lind  op. 
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TUB  CHAMnOM  FHOTOOlArBJC  BXHIBITKMI. 
raa  mtta  mntit  d  the  Fiae  Art  ttniitj  for  the  beet  pklana  ia  the 
ih.Uika  aow  aM  at  IM.  Haw  Bail  aiaH.  wen  nada  an  Wadaaad^, 
.atyanaipiyag  the  aMMe  of  Pnkenr  BerfcaaMr.  AJLA.,  &L  : 
'      I.  AJLA. ;  Joha  MaaWldrtto.  AAA,  aad  ethm.    lathe 

MMr  Jf«^.  J.  BMMdfa  UmSi  (St  PMl'a  Oalh^ 

B.  The  rigan:  SOrtr  Mt^t,  ftdCi^w  (Paitntt at  &  F. 

W>iu»:llraaMAr«*l,W.OMalM(AHkh).    C.I  ii  illlil!  B>k«rif«dai, 

1M».  nawlWMl.  aad  Mktl;  Bmm  JfadM,  Om* 

retOwwiMlByfci).    D.  MalBa:  SU»»r  Jfadel,  B.anaoa* 

-     B.  lalirim:  «lk<r  Jr<*l.  Bkkatd  EaMa(Haid«kkaalI). 

•iitMr  llUal,  J.  B.  B.  WilUaglea  iFlgon  Wadka)  i  Bmu* 

r.  Joan  (Frame  of  Aakaak).     O-TakiBkaiiai;  Bikttr 

"*",  r.  M.  Bakiite  (WaiM  Bate).    Tkk  kM  paotan  ako  aaeand  fcr 

t*  f'iiiil  Iha  giilig'a  OeU  Jf«4el  fct  the  beet  |i  liiifiail  wwii  m 

tbeoMWlka. 

Tbe  aadal  atoad  fcr  aaatoar  aial,  by  aa  oalaide  Ann,  bad  act  beaa 

at  ear  katt^ 


BBCBNT  PATBNTB. 


ArrucATioini  fob  FATEitn. 

No.  ;«>.-•  Ii  I      imali  k  the  PMdartka  ef  Flkv  HndUti  to  URbt  smI 
<  Jtat«t«k  fcr  AafcM^  ar  OwHa^  jBa  mm  ef  JJpht  aa  Pbiito|»a|*k 

Ko  7«— "■■iiiiMMak  k  nialepapbk  Sbatim,'   J.  Smtn.—Daltd 


No.  838.— "Improved  Bath  with  CireuUr  Flow  of  Water  for  Washing 
Fbotognphic  Pietona."    W.  RooKl.— />a<«f  January  16,  1889. 

So.  861.— "  Impranmaato  in  Cameru  and  Dark  Slides  for  the  same."  W.  L 
COMD'mciL.—lMittd  JttHumrg  17,  1889. 

Nol  SS9.— "  ImpnTamanta  in  or  rehUing  to  Ouneraa."  k.  Siutb.— Aitoj 
/■lukuy  18, 1889. 

No.  972. — "  ImproTamanto  in  Inttantaneoo*  Shatters."  E.  J.  P.  Pku-sw 
and  C.  PancHAKa —/>atal  Jmumry  18,  1889. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 
iMraoraiaam  n  trb  Pboddctios  or  Picti-hes  um  Dwaifs  oh  Crima, 

EaaraniWAaB,  asd  Glau. 
No,  1761.  Jbam  BATTian  OBBMSua  BomiAtni,  39,  Stroud  Gnen-road, 
Fiaabary  Pkik,  Middkaei.— /Vfrnury  8,  1888. 
Taa  object  of  thk  tanation  b  to  prodnoe  plain  or  ooloored  pictures  and 
dari^  oa  Aiaa,  aartbenwara,  and  gkM.  at  a  oonsidanbly  Ian  coat  than 
relating  by  band,  M  at  jnatal  Acesfdiag  to  thia  inTentiou,  I  take  a  sheet 
of  gkw  aad,  after  haTiiw  thonagUy  elaaaad  the  same,  1,  for  the  purpose  of 
MBiillilai  tt,  eoat  it  with  a  aotaUoa  of  oqpaio  mattrr— that  which  I  prefer  ia 
eoatpaaad  of  alxiat  oaa  baadrsd  cubic  oeatimetm  uf  wat«r,  to  which  1  add 
aboat  twaaty  gruamaa  of  made  or  other  like  suUtaucc,  aiul  bom  about  dva 
to  twaaty  cnuamM  of  M^ranate  of  potaah  (aoeotding  to  the  state  of  the 
ataMaphera)  aad  aboat  tea  giaaiinia  of  borate  of  soda.  The  glass  (thus  nre- 
pend),  after  bariac  ben  kit  to  diy,  ia  piand  on  a  podtin  phoilagnphic  pnnt. 
sagianafc  ar  other  aakahk  pietan  or  oaaigB  (nadsnd  tnwpanat  by  Kuiulile 
aiMar.  sadi  M  wtiiag;  kr  axaapk,  buIsm  sack  photognpoic  print  or  other 
pietan  or  dsateB  k  on  gkas,  which  I  |*«fer),  whicb  it  is  deairsd  to  rapradnoe, 
with  tha  aaasiUMd  saifaea  aaxt  the  print,  aad  aftar  baring  exposed  the  same 
to  the  aelka  ef  the  light  anirdtag  to  tha  aaaal  Baanar  of  printing  (hm  a 
aefktnfcraaaakHtkmlhef  tkMkaOekat  te  tha  light  to  tnrarMthe 
whok  of  the  pklank  the  laaiaaaa  ran  wiU  ban  acted  oo  tha  aenilttsed  class 
n  M  to  allow  of  tha  danknaaat  to  the  sacosadiag  proocM  (by  dagrees)  of  the 
pfatan  by  daaliag  oa  powdawd  aMtallk  eokan  m  mllowa. 

I  caavaaaM  by  dailkg  aa  tha  coloand  powder  to  ispineat  the  gmaral 
AadaoflhedtriMar  pMaa  to  be  prodaoad,  aad  then  Iproeaed  k  tha  Mine 
aoMr  wIthaBttaaaeMMrytaaMefeokar:  thk  doaa  Its  the  eoioen  by 
aHaaa  of  a  fktty  eenpodttaa,  thaa  pkckg  thsn  eotonra  ia  the  same  oonditiao 
m  tlMM  whiab  an  pwt  oa  by  bead  la  the  ardiaaiy  way. 
Ihk  aoMpodtka  taailrtiof>- 

AaMMaofknadar  aboat  100 cabk oantimatrM. 

F^ aanaea ef Vsake „       lOgnuamea. 

Hywdand  nda 6 

Thk  pklan^  whkh  kr  the  ordinary  proe»s«i  woohl  be  lost  after  half  an 
boor,  any  ha  kept  by  thk  tnatasaat  for  a  day  or  two  faefcn  wwipltiting  After 
coMpisto  dsknrittna  Ikk  ooMposltian  prassnte  a  slightly  tacky  coating  which 
nktos  tha  powdsied  eokan,  or,  to  print  my  picton  sntinlr,  I  doat  on  with 
a  dak  lag  kadi  tha  laias  nifliiias,  aad  i  compMa  tha  small  surfkoM  and  the 
dkaik  with  aiaHB  pakl  kraab  k  dat  ttots,  aaiag  with  the  coloon  the  abon- 
aanad  kity  aaiatinaa  IMi  tekhed,  it  la  ortdrnt  that  on  turning  It  orer  a 
■aa  patolhw  wiU  aU  the  Mght  aad  ehade,  k  ikct.  with  all  the  tons^  entinly 
caaipktad  aad  nady  to  be  tnaahned  oa  to  tha  poroalain  or  otaar  aimilar 
to  be  deeoraiad  at  oaa  open! inn,  The  tnaafk  fkom  tba  proriaioaal 
na  ba  aBMsd  a  t>w  mlnntn  aftar  tha  coloartag,  whether  meh 
bate  aBekad  by  ileal  Inn  oaly  or  by  dusting  and  laUoting 

laardsrtodfcetthktnaakr,  I  eoat  tba  pktan  with  a  fatty  oouipositioo  of 
nalhallea,  m  that  aa  iiaiklH  aey  kka  place  by  th^aaieeation  ;  tha  following 
k  the  eaaipaktka  IcMpky:— 

OoUadka  at  two  par  eaat  „ „.  about  100  enbk  eaaUmatML 

FMty  aaaan  of  vaaka „.      „       10  graauaai. 

I^wdandnka ,        6       „ 

The  pktan^  thw  linMiMliia  a  proristoaal  aapport,  I  pat  in  a  bath  of  tepid 
walar,  whan  I  lean  It  ■atll  tha  or^nk  mattar  la  aatiroiy  diasolvixl,  alter 
which  I  plaags  it  k  a  bath  ooalaining  about  ten  par  cent  of  caa«lic  |iotash, 
then  waab  it  k  elsaa  water  aad  place  it  in  another  bath  of  water  coiitainiiu 
lea  per  eaiL  ef  betas  aad  >n  par  oaaL  of  aanr,  when  tba  collodion  Aim,  with 
the  aankk  iMan  aa  It,  win  lean  the  tdaas,  aad  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
tnattklltolM  tkka  ar  ether  like  ■ateiki  n  daaind,  which  china  orother 
like  Buterial  hM  beaa  pnvioosly  piaoad  k  the  bath  nadv  to  raoaire  the  Aim 
whsa  tt  baa  left  the  gkas,  aad  whan  this  Is  Ared  la  the  ofdiaary  way  an 
aheotatdy  penaaatat  daatga  ar  pietan  eotoarsd  or  toned  m  aforasaid  ia 

I  thas  oMak  a  pklan  wtth  all  the  coloon  which  wUl  melt  with  one  Aring 
aad  0n  a  raiy  Aaa  pMan. 

I  woold  naiark  k  atadakoa  that  I  am  the  inventor  of  a  prcTioos  procen 
ftar  which  Lsttan  PMart  wan  gnatad  oo  my  behalf  to  Emile  Anlreoli,  datad 
tha  WU  day  of  Angael,  lAAO^  aad  numbered  3511,  for  "An  Imprond  Procen 
kr  OraaiaeatiH  Fktfle  Wana,  Okas,  aad  MataUic  Surfsoaa,"  oonaistingof  two 
dkUaet  epiUeai^  via.,  oaa  lor  tha  colouta  anrl  another  for  the  imtirassion  of 
the  shadMOf  then  eokan  Thk  leauw  aare  retr  benutiftil  results  in  some 
cteet,  bat  wm  dtftoUn  Ineanmih  u  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  wpedally 
reaialkatad  nt^tetiL  oa  account  of  being  oblind  to  traaafar  a  photo- 
I  ea  to  a  pateted  "tuhooatto,"  and  this  mode  of  prooaading  necenitatad 
I  wart,  M  the  "illboaatk"  painted  on  the  oblaet  to  be  decorated  had  to 
be  iMthtaHtktlly  eomtt  aad  eotnetly  ragistared  oa  to  the  piaur^  which 
waa  IwpMalMi  oa  earnd  sarkoM ;  mcreorer  tha  second  coat  of  colour  only 
oonnd  the  Ant  coat  already  Arad,  and,  coosequently  they  would  not  mix  in 
tha  saeoad  Ariag:  bat  by  ny  preaaot  krantioo  I  diapenn  entirely  with  ths  use 
Ota  "  tfbOBitte''  pttriiM, iaA  thenby  avoid  tba  dUBcoltlM  of  regUter,  and  the 
'  '  ig  aadua  a  eeankto  aaioa  of  the  coloon. 

aow  partkakny  dsaeribad  and  asofrtainad  tha  nature  of  my  said 

and  k  what  aauiaar  tba  same  is  to  ba  p«rfonnad|  I  dedara  that  what 

I  daha  k :— 1.  The  pnoen  of  pradndng  on  a  pioriaionai  rapport  a  oompleto 
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■MmtrtekB  i*  oelont  «r  torn* 


wlthtll  the  light  »nd  . hade,  »otlmt  the 


7-ffr..Aiii.1  to  Um  chbu  or  other  like  uuiterUl  »t  one  operation, 

JSSrtDj^TXSS^taiarfbS^l   In  combdutlon  with  thU  l.roc«»  the 

Sml  rf^Srp5ctorilu.d  deelpu  in  <»lour.  or  tones  on  china, 


®ur  Eliitortal  {Table. 

FAUX)wnm.n'8  Plate-sunk  Mounts. 
How  itmUy  aphoKvrni-h  U  enhwced  by  being  woU  '^"Ji^^f.f';^ll 
o^  uWi.  ?:ven  M>l'"t<>ff«ph  «>mewhat  indifferent  m  itself  may 
bTmd^  to  look  »  ell  when  .ttacW  to  an  elegant  card.  Mr  Jonathan 
FnllowiUd  U  etidentlv  well  aware  of  the  value  of  »  go?^  ""O""'' "^ 
w«  •»  to  judn  fwm  samples  wo  have  received  from  his  hnn.  1  heae 
mmSm  aw  wnteined  in  an  album  and  attached  thereto  for  easy 
nfeMCV.  t*ch  is  impressed  in  the  centre  with  an  Inaia  tint,_  adaptea 
to  »njt  prinU  of  every  dimension,  from  (quarter  size  to  1"  ><  i-'  °^ 
Uiger,  uti  a  sunk  plate  mark  is  impressed  in  each  mount.  1  hey  are 
•ligaat  and  useful.  

ViRws  IN  Bblghjm. 

The  liondon  Sterooscopio  Company. 

TuM«  comprise  a  series  of  eight  views  taken  in  Belgium  by  an 
mmatear,  from  whose  negatives  they  have  been  reproduced  in  coilo- 
tTpe  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  (Jomj^ny.  The  size  is  whole-plate, 
and  the  subiecU  comprise  yiews  of  the  Takis  de  Justice  and  the 
St.  Gudule  Cathedral,  Brussels;  the  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  of 
Antwerp ;  old  houses  on  the  Quai  at  Ghent  |  view  on  the  Canal, 
Bruges,  in  which  its  famous  belfry  is  shown ;  view  of  Dmant,  and 
odMn.  The  set  is  accompanied  by  a  sheet  containing  a  printed 
description  of  each  picture— just  such  a  description  as  suffices  to 
impart  an  idea  of  its  leading  features.  The  whole  is  encased  in  stiff 
covers,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  set  selb  at  St.,  or  four  francs. 
They  arc  certwn  to  be  in  large  demand  by  tourists  and  others  who 
deaire  to  poMess  interesting  pictorial  mementoes  of  places  concerning 
which  erety  one  has  read. 


ilteetmgiei  of  ibocCettei^« 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 

FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 

DatottltaUW. 

■•wntaodatr. 

PlMe  of  Meeting. 

JnnmrjK  

Xarth  WddbMl  Club    

The  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Groen. 

BottonClab  

"  s 

PhoCofiwliio  Olnb 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.U. 

:   S:; 

HaUfu  Fbotofrrephio  Clab 

Mechanics  Hall. 

Rojal  IiLstitution,  Colquitt-street. 
The  Lyceum,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 
HasoQB  Hall  Tavern,  Baainghall-sti 

n  M 

OMInm 

n  :. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GKEAT  BRITAIN. 
LurrToesday  nigbt,  at  a  meethiK  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  5a,  Fall  Mall 
lasl,  London,  Mr.  T.  Sebutian  Davis  presided. 

Mr.  Fkibi  Oruxx,  by  means  of  the  limelight  and  a  direct  vision  prism, 
projectol  a  ipectrnm  ni>on  a  xcreen  eoiue  four  feet  fW>m  the  slit,  and  exposed  to 
It  a  plat*  coated  with  a  film  of  bromide  of  silver  covered  with  a  film  of  chloride 
of  unT  with  exccm  of  nitrate  In  alxmt  an  hour  part  of  the  yellow  and  all 
the  Mae  and  violet  rays  had  clarkene<l  the  plate,  but  a  broad  space  in  the  green 
had  not  darkenvd.  He  said  that  sreen  light  wa^,  therefore,  good  for  the 
d«Tclo|MDeiit  of  mch  plates,  and  he  added  some  remarks  about  orthochromatic 
pootognphy. 

Mr.  Ltoskl  Clamc  had  not  been  able  to  understand  the  latter  remarks ; 
ahboagh  they  were  stated  to  bear  upon  orthochromatism,  photography  in 
■atnial  colonn  aeened  to  have  been  meant 

Mr.  W.  Buruiis  said  that  the  beat  chemical  scnsitisers  in  orthochromatic 
aphy  were  those  which  alMorbcd  the  rays  of  the  spectnim  to  which  it 
ined  to  make  the  film  sensitive.  If  any  plate  would  photograph  the 
thns  eohmo— red,  green,  and  blue — properly,  the  problem  of  orthochromatic 
{4nta0aphy  would  be  solved  ;  so  said  Captain  Abney.  Yellow  woidd  then  be 
ladMe^  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  "■  H.  Habbisox  said  that  Lonl  Rayleigh  had  experimentally  proved 
that  a  fonable  silmixtiire  of  the  pure  red  and  green  rays  of  the  spectrum  would 
piwlnee  a  bright  vi-llow  light 

JUr.  BniroRD  did  not  consider  the  jiure  colours  of  the  spectrum  to  be  abso- 

iS?  ■•'ej'ary  in  eiiwriments  on  orthochromatic  photography,  especially 
J-*"  *  Cr'"  "^""^  *"  ""■''l'  J*"'  niixcd  with  blue  would  then  give  the 
•^ '■■Ita  00  an  ordinary  plate,  because  the  screen  used  with  the  other  plate 
•owjert  tt  most  of  the  blue ;  this  was  why  orthochromatic  plates  photo- 
^l*"  eMat  apparent  reds  worse  than  did  ordinary  plates.     Captain  Abney 

i"  "i  I"'?"""*  colours  in  his  experiments.  A  film  transmitting  red  rays 
oaly  woaM  ataorb  those  of  the  other  part  of  the  spectrum  and  be  sensitive 
wamo,  la  accndaace  with  the  hypothesis  for  which  Dr.  Vogel  had  contended 


Mr  Orkene  then  exhibited  two  red  glasses  bought  as  ruby  glass  at  a  shop, 
and'saidlhat  one  wJsafe  for  developing  and  the  other  unsafe  ;  he  asked  tfie 

"'T  I'^i^e'St  WLT  mb\f  "d^d^       in  fa'voufof  one  of  the  glasses,  and 

"^iH^SiSl^r^W^opS'i:^^^ 

differSt  expressions  of  countenance  upon  the  n.ore  permanent  image.     The 

T!?.™Xl  nnt  work  verv  well  for  want  of  accurate  adjustiuent,  but  enough 
wL  don7to  0  o";  ona?yIh7ow  Me  motions  of  the  features  upon  the  screen. 
mT  Greene  sai.l  that  he  intended  to  abolish  the  costly  machmery  before  them, 
as  the  same  results  could  be  obtained  by  simpler  means. 

Mr  George  Davison  said  that  with  a  simple  oil  lantern  he  had  shovra  a  boy 
climbing  a  ladder  and  then  coining  .lown  .again  ;  he  did  not  see  why  the  same 
nrincinle  should  not  be  applied  to  double  lanterns.      . 

'  Mr  HAifmsoN  asked  whether,  on  that  zoetrope  pnnciple,  he  could  make  a 
face  slowly  open  and  close  its  eyes  and  show  the  muscles  of  the  face  slowly 
moving,  as  Mr.  Greene  had  done  now  and  then. that  evening. 

Mr.  i).vvisoN  was  uncertain.  ir-      i   ti,,. 

Mr  Greene  only  looked  upon  the  instrument  as  a  step  to  something  bettei. 
He  hoped  to  use  it  with  the  new  graphophone  of  Edison,  so  that  the  person 
should  appear  to  talk  as  he  did  in  life  and  with  the  same  play  of  features  to 
each  sound.  He  had  found  that  the  taking  of  five  portraits  per  second  of  the 
nerson  to  be  so  represented  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  pictures  to  be  used  m 
the  instrument ;  of  course  the  sitter  must  rapidly  change  the  expression  ot  his 
counten-ance.  Mr.  Greene  then  exhibited  one  of  the  old-fashioued  tinfoil 
phonographs  at  work. 

♦ 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday  night,  January  17,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  J.  TraUl 
Taylor  presided.     There  was  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  exhibited  a  specimeu  of  absorptive  cotton  wool  recommended 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  for  filtering  and  other  photographic  purposes  ;  he 
pointed  out  that,  unlike  ordinary  cotton  wool,  it  sank  immediately  when 
placed  on  the  surface  of  w.ater,  consequently,  if  placed  in  the  tube  of  a  funnel, 
it  would  require  no  previous  wetting  with  water  before  beginning  to  filter  a 
solution.  He  supposed  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  remove  the  natural  resin 
of  the  original  cotton.  He  added  that  Mr.  Hemlerson  had  also  suggested  that 
magnesium  powder  should  be  incorpor.ated  with  cylindrical  lengths  of  celluloid, 
so  that  definite  lengths  could  be  cut  off  and  allowed  to  burn  slowly  for  photo- 
graphic purposes ;  in  certain  cases  such  a  plan  might  be  better  than  that  of 
using  the  flash  light. 

Mr.  Edgar  Cufton  then  read  a  circular  of  the  Oxygen  Light  Comi>any, 
describing  a  new  light.  He  had  seen  the  light,  which  seemed  to  Vie  kept  up 
by  something  resembling  the  blow-tlirough  jet  with  the  lime  su.spended  above 
it  so  as  to  throw  the  rays  downwards. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  some  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Wamerke  introduced  a  light  on  that  principle. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  then  read  a  paper  on  Photographs  hiken  with  the  Eye, 
and  the  Effect  of  a  Bromide  I'late  in  a  Vacuum  and  under  Pressure  [see  page 
54].  He  then  exposed  one  of  his  eyes  for  one  minute  not  far  from  a  long  and 
vivid  flash  of  the  magnesium  light  Then  in  the  dark  he  held  his  eye  near  a 
piece  of  sensitive  bromide  emulsion  paper  on  which  Mr.  Debenham  liad  marked 
a  circle  in  pencil,  after  asking  permission.  The  paper  was  then  developed  and 
an  image  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  came  out  strongly  on  the  paper,  a  little  out- 
side the  ring,  which,  Mr.  Greene  remarked,  he  could  not  see  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  eye  having 
thus  produced  a  photographic  effect. 

Mr.  Greene  then  ))Ht  a  sensitive  bromide  plate  in  an  air-tight  vessel  with 
plate  glass  sides  and  furnished  with  a  stopcock.  He  exposed  half  of  it  to  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum  under  the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  after- 
wards the  otiier  half  to  the  same  light  and  for  the  same  time  in  a  moderately 
good  vacuum ;  the  latter  half,  in  the  same  developer,  gave  a  more  intense 
image  than  the  former  ;  hence,  he  argued,  the  sensitiveness  of  such  plates  varies 
with  changes  in  barometric  pressure. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  was  of  opinion  that  the  result  might  possibly  be 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  vacuum  removed  a  trace  of  retarding 
bromine  set  free  by  the  action  of  light,  and  that  Mr.  Greene's  statement  that 
such  plates  were  more  sensitive  in  hydrogen  than  in  oxygen  might  possibly  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  phenomena  of  persistence  of  vision  had 
something  to  do  with  the  etl'ects  shown  in  the  eye  experiment,  and  that  the 
light  which  reached  the  retina  might,  therefore,  be  given  off  again  ;  the  eye  was 
a  lens,  and  it  was  simply  a  case  of  conjugate  foci.  Once  he  was  adjusting  a 
dipleidoscope,  an  invention  of  Bloxani  for  ascertaining  the  true  time  by 
observing  the  sun,  he  afterwards  discovered  that  the  intense  light  had  pro- 
duced ail  insensitive  spot  on  the  retina  of  one  of  his  eyes  ;  three  or  four  years 
elapsed  before  the  sensitiveness  of  that  part  of  the  retina  returned.  He  men- 
tioned this  to  Mr.  Wenham,  who  said  that  he  had  had  somewhat  the  same 
experience,  but  that  the  complete  sensitiveness  of  his  retina  never  returned. 
It  was  dangerous  to  play  pranks  with  the  eye.  One  plan  of  knowing  how  a 
l)icturo  would  look  when  printed  from  a  particular  negative  w.as  to  look  through 
the  negative  at  a  bright  light  like  that  of  the  sun,  then  turn  the  gaze  to  a 
white  wall ;  a  positive  picture  would  then  be  seen  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Debenham  did  not  think  that  persistence  of  vision  had  anything  to  do 
with  phosphorescent  effects  on  the  retina.  If  it  were  merely  a  case  of  conjug.ite 
foci  the  outer  focus  should  have  been  as  far  off  as  the  original  source  of  light. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  the  eye  was  adjustable  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
that  might  have  shortened  the  focus ;  it  was  aualagous  to  the  effect  produced 
by  a  rack  and  pinion. 
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Mr.  BaMKMi  WU(««a  tkrt  Ika  Ibenof  tb*«|«  far  panlUl  n}«  wwabeat  tkn*- 
fHitcn  ofaa  iMh.  aad  tha  to  (tolan  tk*  afct  ci^UUd  by  Mr.  flrcii  it 


j|ii|iT«ri»Jll>»«]r» 


_  l«M«(iii«y«>otJMtlt*oid4lo*k 

tU  Wh4  «f  Ik*  imbUt  «M  U«a  taataaUr 

tmihrftUmtl^t;  IW  ntiu  ban  •  Am ' 


^S^  QuaKM  aM  llM  tk>  WiktMH  «f  Ik*  H|kt  anU  Mk«  Ik*  MBfl 


Mr. 


is* 


Mtrit  itakl.  to  wtikal  Ika  Mr.  Qn*M  «mU  iL*tf  uJu^ 

aM*ftka**|MiM«l  «Mk  Ik*  kMki  to  llM^ML  tkilr 

V  ft*  M*;  tt«  klka  41*  fli^^Mdd 


*ii.k*k^Mttp*l»kM 

BmUmv  Ikat  i«y  aw  M  vi*  ■•  *iiM«  4MHI.  •rr^a.rf  A«|l7  4*m4. 
fclk*  nyirt»««l«  W  Ifcrt  witi^  k*4M  — l«>»ii<  to  Mr.  •"'111111  IiiIm 
fc*Blk«ftot«aik*|iaf«.  ^^  ^ 


cAimAcxva 


te  T%i*iy,  J— w  17.  Mc  A.  taaua  pn*  •■  HUnH  ••  Uttt 

$mfkf.  mt\S^mmi,r»  iniiin|h<ik»«k*. 

_^y*«*»tolk*  fartan  a  •>«  <«mm  ly  Hibm  W»I**m  ft  (X  «m 

~»l  ^■■4irinnik  Ik*  fWiilMl 
tM4  p*«i4  Ml  dto  i^mmIiw 

^«*.«rti»»J>J.<|nil'^iHT- 


J^J*^^— ""^  ¥».*■«■»  ^"fc  »—>*«*  ^t«toH»«»>Mhr 
■■MiM  at  afYMta*  by  M«m  Bktor,  Btok.  «*4  W.(.£,  n.  ImI  CiIm 

(W  Th^iAqr.  jMMry  n,  Mr.  OiOm  Mk»  vfll  Md  •  MW  M 

MICMWOnCAL  AMD  MATtTMAL  nnrrOMT  CLITiL 
if  tki  Willowy    ■ii*»«#lk»  akOTaClBKkaM  M  1 


«,  ••  rrUar  ImC  Jmmtt  t*.  Mr.   Kraartk  M«K*M 
MS  •#  MM  kin*«4  •Mn  (7  li^  WackHMrrtvp*  piwaM 

■Mi    Itmmmm  **«i  —to  ky  iiliw*  «flk*  Ctogfclto— A 


vornXOOAMBHIItK  AMATKt-R  PIlormnRAraiC  AflBOCUTIOir. 
4  VMoa  ■— kw  af  Mil*  Ml  af  Um  •)«<•  Iwnrfrtlnw  kaU  Ik*  Mid  fat* 

B.  Ik*  TtmtimA  (Mr.  B«M7 


— l«»af>IMtopl   - 


oecaptod  baiag  tboat  lixty  minntM,  tbe  lecturer  hariac  noceaded  in  bringinir 

oat  *  T«ry  eflectiTC  Undafimi.  ~a-tt 

Pnrins  th«  rTrniaf  Mr.  T.  Onaall  rxhibHad  ioiim  priata  takta  by  the  8uh 

U(kt,  Mr.  A.  MhldWbniok*  bad  noM  vary  fina  traaspareada*  made  by  the 


tiMafaot: 


ivacaaa,  aad  Mr.  IL  8.  Annitage  had  00  Tiaw  loaia  rery  Una 


A  Mto  of  IkMMu  bnagllttk*  *if«oiaR  to  a  do**. 


Tk* 


uncBrm  awd  udcbtibshire  photographic  soaKTV. 

At  Ika  ■ulliitol  tka  ahorc  Badaty,  kekl  on  the  17th  instant,  Mr.  (itoise 
Baakait  aeM|Nad  tka  ckalr. 

Two  mwbui  w«a  alactad. 

Tka  aecotort*  to  Ik*  part  y«ar  wcra  wi— itml  by  tba  Hob.  Tnamnr,  Mr. 
atohMW  ia  haad  oTorar  IK  and  aarend  unpaid  nb- 

IkMk*  «*n  paaaad  to  Ik*  Pwaldaal,  IVaaannr,  CommiUce,  aad 

ili(7  to  tk*  paal  avTkai.  ^ 

ttoa  of  i*nn  «a*  Ikaa  praoaadcd  with,  rmiltiM  In  tka  follovinc 

batoc  *etod  fa  Ika  wiilMyaar.  Tia.  -.-t^midmU:  Mr.  Oaoni 

'     Ut.  8.  aPMUMn— OmmmOh.-   Mmbv.  W. 

_  „    .  V  ..       i-  ^-tk**^  «rA  W.  WU*oii.-IVw«,»r.- 

r.  W.  SaUtkofiv -iTMw  amHmrf:  MrTB.  Fiekariaf. 

It  *■•  d«:id«i,  after  lliniina.  tkat  Um  laataa  lUd*  wmiiatltion  for  tba 

^  tkaSaaiatr.  a»,Wilhiilijr.  Mnary  IS,  Sadtdaa  to  ba  daBr««d  to  tkS 
Ba»,  Sacntary  M««ty-fav  kom  bafaa  Ika  axklbttkm. 

II  «aa  aha  dacUcd  tkat  tk«  gMMnl  nemjiattlfai  to  tha  dlTcr  and  braoM 
MdnlaaT  tka  HacMr  to  oaldoar  aorii  taka  piaaa  oa  Wadn««Uy,  Marek  IS. 
y^. ^yr^^'^'VSr* ** ***. **— •  '""^T  lwiaty*wr kaara bafaa  tha  tlaii 

•■  tV*  at  Ik*  OU  tmm  BaD  4aii^  tt*  aftanHaa  aad  aaaai^  of  the  dato 


A  %m  aiiiwlaitola  la  laak  l%kt  pkol«(iapky  wwa  tkaa  raaductad  by  tk* 
v*ri-fT!jECI!l!!!?-^  *  **"'*'*'"'  "•P"**  **  t>M  rtaddiat,  with 
TV ■MttiidS a4|*ana4  Wifl  PWlraary  UL 


Dtnran  amd  cast  or  bootuano  photooraphic  ABsoaAnoN. 

Tin  faBtk  MMkly  liiim  ar  Ifa  toiatoa  IStS-*  waa  bald  ia  Uaibs  Hotal, 

&?*^  ?15??*V'  'l"-^  >^  ■»  •«i>*  ^■^.-Mr.  Joka  Hobartaoa,  PiadI 
dMi,  totkaakalft 
TWi 


aalieaatai 


WAaalkalakla 

■akiac  try  Ika  vat 
toai  a  7(»(  aaiat 


airtjoiat 
ivMt.     TkK  i»|«rt  *«•  enfafwl 
M  aad  afaakitad  ataoi^  Ika  1 
kaU«r  tk*  Mtofcto*  vatad.  aad. 
aaaMBy,  M  wa*  Mi»i  aad 


a  nawlaaWwi  to  aiaaitowkly  wedtad. 

fa  tk*  8osi*ty  kaataf  baaa  braa*! 

Bilttaa  waa  aMio<at*d  to  took  oat  to 
mJunA  bt  Ika  Oarambar 
aitobaw  Utm^  wltk  totiaf 
••  Ik*  qaMfai  tofolTed  a 
wd*d  tkat  tka  rmort  faa 


Corrr<SpontTcncr- 


■  vtOt  «■  Mk  «4m  «  *to  rv<r. 


DALLlCBTBB-8  PATBKT  DIAPHBAOM  SHCTTER. 
To  cW  BnvMk 
an.— Tka  tida  aUcoatooto  ol  Ika  Iclto  y«a  pobUah  ia  your  ianM  of 
Ika  Ulk  iaatoat,  ton  Mr.  a  Pnaall  T«yto,  an  anlitaly  Calaa  asetpt  in 
Ikat  I  tnatod  Ua  nonnMtnitwi  to  laa  panomlly  ia  tk*  ««r«'Awt 
a  tkat  I  ka«a  a  qaaafitjr  ol  hi*  olbar  cuuaapuBdanoa. 
Tvlor  waa  anyloMd  bgr  m*  ticca  Ik*  nrwimannanmit  tA.  Ttbnuj 
r  9.  ia  lart^aar.  Uftt.  vfan  b*  left  bm  aaddoily. 

f**n  paat,  kolli  iadapMadantly  and  in  oonjane- 
I,  maBhanhial  aaflaaer,  on  tha  aabjaet 
aa4  olbn  ■hatMn,  aaoat  ol  tha  ma- 

^ A  out  at  Mr.  Baamthaiap'*  owa  work*. 

Ia  awiitotiaB  with  lUa  *attar  praliBiaary  pateoto  war*  takaa  oat, 
Xaw  ant.  Apdl  SI  IW7.  aii4  No.  nil,  Joo*  1<.  1887:  thaaa  at*  pcaa- 
tinQr  haeqaaalaawttk  wn*  inpraraBaaU  in  palaat  M&  6619,  April  10, 


Mr. 

toJaly  *,  iala*l*aar, 
I  kata  vortad  lor  • 
IkawUkMr. 

9t 


Uaft.    BfMj  d*ua  ia  Iki*  lattor  wa*  eomptolad  balon  I  aaan  knew  of 
tha  «g*laan  of  Toat  aonwivaadaaL     My  faetory  "tima-book"  ahowa 
17  K,  IMS  (joit  Mviooa  to  Mr.  Tajrkir'a  engagamaat),  a 
of  Ihia  lona  waa  ui  workinc.  baiaa  a  ucaimil*  of  tha  modal 


aanglatod  Mfen  tha  aad  ol  UM7  at  Mr.  Baanehamp'a  worka,  my  1 
aaJaaaoaralttiatfnakdactondae*  Ih*  waight  aad  balk  U  tb*n«a- 
ialar.  Dariag  ih*  la*(  mooth  or  two  that  yoor  eomapoDdaat  wai  in  my 
•nplor  ha  ha*  hitoailf  oa  auny  oooaatona  aadaavoorad  to  •xplain  tliia 
idminl  lailiawtMl  to  iaqoiran  at  my  offio*  t 
Thna  aia  atvonl  Bataoa*  to  whom  I  abowad  tb*  final  form  in  eonS- 
kafon  Ik*  •od  of  1897  who  ooold,  I  t*al  Mira,  aoiroborato  my  ftate. 
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it  BMMMIT  Howvrar,  I  have  ctat«d  undeniable  facte  in 
(«r  with  dalM.  and  may  add  that  the  patent  agent  employed  for 
Ko.  tUi  had  tha  partienlar*  and  drawings  m  hand  in  January, 

YoWMrMpoedMit  knew  nothing  of  the  principle  or  ~°«tfn«Ji°".°f 
■iMtocniAieiihnttani  except  what  wae  explained  to  him  and  "Ijo""  Ixm 
EafTaadhia  rtalemenl  i<  as  feebly  ludioroos  as  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
■SdlSa.!-!  am.  yours.  *c..  Thos.  B.  Dallmkyeb. 

n,  Stwmim-4tTfti.  n:  


■•IHI 

lan. 


To  the  Enrroii. 

8nL-HaTing  seen  in  your  JocBMii,  of  Jannsiy  18,  1889,  a  letter 
titled  "  r»j\ot'*  (not  DaUmeyer's)  new  Diaphragm  Shutter,  No.  j619, 
Aiml  »«,  1B88.  patented  by  Messrs.  Dallmeyer  and  Beauchamp,  will 
jM  kindly  allow  ma  spaoe  to  state  that  I  have  now  in  my  possession  the 
BnlOM  that  was  made  of  the  above-named  invention  in  its  rough  state? 
It  wM  mda  by  BM  in  the  latter  part  of  1887,  and  was  tried  by  Mr.  Dall- 
■««r  and  myaalt  at  that  time.  We  decided  to  make  a  well-finished  one 
tot  tba  tbeai  tectheoming  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  have  also 
Mmnoodtnea  eoDoaming  the  same ;  this  was  long  before  Mr.  Taylor 
WM  baud  OtiaUx.  DaUmvyer's  employ.  In  fact  Mr.  Dallmeyer  and 
QjMlf  have  been  engaged  from  time  to  time  discovering  and  making 
TMioQ*  impsoTements  in  shutters  for  the  last  five  years,  some  of  which 
we  have  patented  and  some  we  have  not. 

Tbia  ia  the  first  I  have  beard  of  Mr.  Puroell  Taylor  being  an  inventor ; 
I  nadatatood  be  was  a  olerk  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  He  is  a  stranger  to  me, 
baviog  only  seen  him  when  I  have  called  on  the  firm. 

In  eooohiaion,  I  am  bonnd  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  impudent  alle- 
grrtioQ  that  I  have  ever  beard  or  read  of.— I  am,  yours,  &e., 

High  Cnu,  Tottenham,  January  19,  1889.  Fbancis  Bsacchamp. 


THE  FLASH  LAMP. 
To  th(  Editor. 

Sia,— Referring  to  some  remarks  respecting  the  use  of  Argand  burners 
lor  flaah  light,  oontained  in  an  article  headed  The  Commercial  Aspect 
tftim  tieuh  Light,  and  which  appears  in  your  last  issue  of  the  Joubnal, 
Iha  aothor,  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  says,— 

"Tliey  all"  (lla>ili  light  apjiaratiis  and  lam^w  of  various  niaken),  "however, 
ilait  fttmi  the  point  which  we,  as  an  Ai-sociation,  were  the  first  to  discuss,  viz., 
tha  hlowiag  of  the  nugDesinm  powder  int<>  some  Hanie  or  other,  and  so  produce 
a  lash  of  latenae  scUnic  light.  In  several  instances  I  notice  that  attempts 
hart  been  made  to  claim  patent  rightx  for  such  lamps,  and  quite  recently  I 
read  bi  the  eolnmiis  of  a  |>hoto^n^phic  paper  that  a  certain  maker  lia<l  actually 
poUUtail  otben  from  employing  an  Argand  bunier  for  the  purjiose  of  yiehling 
lUi  lighl  All  I  >an  say  is,  liefore  I  lirought  the  public  aaiuainted  with  tlie 
■acaafua  flaah  light  I  ha'l  ei]ierimented  with  an  Argand  bunier,  and  gave 
over  wtag  it  becatue  I  knew  of  a  l>etter  means  of  getting  the  flash. " 

la  ttfij,  M  patentee  of  the  Argand  flash  lamp  apparatus,  and  as  one 
tl  MNBa  experienee  in  artificial  light  photography— having  been  for  years 
experimenting  with  various  photographic  lights,  among  which  are  included 
Mool's  photogen,  lexograph,  P.  M.  Law's  gas  light,  magnesium  ribbon, 
magDMnim  bomt  in  oxygen,  magnesium  ribbon  combined  with  limelight, 
mamiMhim  and  sand  dropped  through  flames  of  gas,  Oardic's  and  other 
BouUr  maonesiO'potash  flash  light  mixtures— I  would  say  that  the  writer 
ol  the  article  is  wrong  if  he  thinks  that  ho  or  his  Society  were  the  first  to 
totrodnoe  the  flasli  light,  for  it  is  a  fact— not  generally  known,  perhaps- 
thai  this  magnesium  light  was  introduced  some  twenty  years  ago  by 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  and  was  then  soon  dropped,  owing  to  the  non- 
f^^vnee  o*  rapid  gelatine  plates  and  to  the  great  cost  of  magnesium  at 
♦hn**fap»-  Then,  again,  flash  light  was  introduced  many  years  ago  in  the 
■mcM  of  dropping  magnesium  powder  mixed  with  sand  tlirough  gas 
Bamw,  the  rapidity  of  the  flash  Iwing  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  sand 
;  then,  still  more  recently,  the  process  was  revived  about  two  years 
by  Hot  Oardic's  introduction  of  his  flash  light  mixture.  To  these 
kwote^  qpttems,  combined  with  the  remarkable  reduction  in  price  of 
"'Ci'rj?  ""  "^ idea  and  encouragement  to  construct  and  introduce 
*y-^y.  ^*  yparatos  ;  indeed,  I  had  worked  out  and  was  commercially 
"^ii  fH*?  7  '""''  *  ^'**'  "s'"'  process  months  before  the  subject 
WMiliMlMud  or  mtroducod  bjr  the  person  or  Society  referred  to. 

Wilh  iMpect  to  the  validity  of  my  patent  for  Argand  flash  lamps,  I 
vntnra  to  say  that  although  tlie  writer  of  the  paper  may  have  used  and 
diaeaided  an  Argand  burner,  such  use  (even  if  employed  in  the  same  way 
as  in  roy  apparrtus),  without  pnbUcation,  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
my  pMiL    tto  doabt  the  burner  was  not  used  as  in  my  apparatus  or 


!Jr.rSfi2!^'«!^^.^!T5'  i"*'®  •*?"  discarded,  for  surely  the  ejecting 
"*  ~  ""         "    '    '  '     '  onially  th 

.  -     ^  ,         ...        , ""  '"  "»«v-»*icoS  cannot 

P7^^     °1    u  **  ""^  complete  combustion  as  when  the  same  charge 
is  dirwtod  and  shot  tertieaUy  upcard.  from  the  centre  of  the  base  of  an 


OfnWMve  or  Bftrnngrain  charge  of  magnesium  horizonmlly  through  a 
MigM  Bat  name  of  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  cannot  nnsBihlv 


in  thickness  cannot  possiblv 
1 ii_  _  *^  .       >' 


A?!Slf^2^  more  than  lu;ehe  inche,  in  length ;  to  say  nothing  of 
S^SrlJiT^  *^'^  *^*"  ""y  »PP"a">8.  fitted  with  three  burners, 
AS«;^?^ri^,f "°«  '•"'""^'''  •"/'"«  '"""^^^  '"  l'"'K'h  i  ^0  that  in 
S.m^'^H   h.^.  .f~°"  '^  P""?*'  "*  ^"'^^  ^""'"K^'  the  three 

™r„^:.  I,.  T'  "."'I'fn^oo'ly  ;  thns,  the  charge  has  to  run  the 
Sr.  ii^l  .  fl.*.  7.  '"  ',"  "/ '"'"'>rv  "  «»""'".  therefore,  be  argued 
that  a  single  flat  flame  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  can 


possibly  ignite  the  charge  so  perfectly  or  rapidly  as  is  the  case  in  my 
Ump.  Without  doubt,  the  Argand  burner,  altered,  adapted,  and  arranged 
as  in  my  apparatus,  is  certainly  my  own  invention ;  and  of  my  own 
knowledge,  and  of  others  learned  in  patent  law,  my  patent  is  a  valid  one. 
I  therefore  shall  certainly  protect  myself  from  any  infringement. 

With  reference  to  the  remainder  of  the  article,  wherein  its  author 
describes  as  new  the  use  of  limelight  and  magnesium  light  combined,  I 
can  say  that  I  used  lime  and  magnesium  ribbon  light  together  some  four 
years  ago,  and  again  more  recently,  early  last  year,  when  I  used  my  flash 
lamp  and  limelight  combined.  Certainly  its  use  with  magnesium  is  an 
advantage  in  brightening  up  the  picture,  but  I  found  the  limelight  too 
expensive  and  dangerous  for  everyday  commercial  use.  I  now  employ  a 
row  of  fifteen  or  twenty  gas  jets  and  an  extra  couple  of  gas  brackets,  and 
so  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  limelight,  both  for  focussing  and  for 
brightening  high  lights,  and  at  less  cost,  trouble,  and  danger  also.  There  is 
no  need  to  employ  skilled  labour  to  manage  and  work  the  limelight. 

Trusting,  sir,  you  will  pardon  my  trespassing  on  so  much  of  your 
spaoe, — I  am,  yours,  <feo.,  A.  James. 

1,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  London,  S.W:,  January  23,  1889. 


HTDKOQUINONE, 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — You  very  kindly  inserted  our  letter,  in  which  we  endeavoured  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  favourable  comment  on  a  new 
form  of  a  lemon-coloured  and  permanent  hydroqninone  were  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  facts  that  pure  hydroquinone  neither  must  be  lemon- 
coloured,  nor  can  it  be  permanent.  You  then  added  the  editorial  remark, 
that  what  you  examined  was  hydroquinone,  and  was  neutral. 

Allow  us  to  reply  that,  however  much  what  you  examined  may  have 
been  neutral,  it  could  not,  from  your  very  description,  have  been  hydro- 
quinone, but  a  composition  of  hydroquinone  plus  sulphurous  acid,  as  it 
was  found  to  be  on  chemical  examination  abroad. 

To  our  constituents,  Messrs.  Sohering,  of  Berlin,  it  is  of  importance, 
and  so  it  is  to  chemistry  generally,  that  designations  for  definite  chemical 
products  should  not  be  applied  to  ulterior  deviations,  which  any  expert 
may  produce  more  cheaply  and  as  easily  himself. 

Requesting  of  your  usual  courtesy  to  find  space  for  these  lines  in  your 
next  issue, — We  are,  yours,  &e.,  A.  &  M.  Zimmebmann. 

6  and  7,  Gross-lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  January  22,  1889. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  Messrs.  Zimmeriuaiin  are  strictly  correct 
as  regards  the  nomenclature  of  the  chemical  in  question,  and  that 
the  lemon-coloured  product  cannot  be  pure  hi/droquinone,  any  more 
than  (apropos  of  another  developing  agent)  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia  is  entitled  to  rank  as  ferrous  sulphate. — ^Ed.] 


OWNERSHIP  OF  NEGATIVE. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — In  reference  to  the  case  of  Pollard  versus  Photographic  Company,  I 
should  be  glad  if  this  case  were  inquired  into  by  photographers  generally, 
as,  having  read  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  upon  this  subject,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  decision  adverse  to  the  Company  should 
have  been  given  by  an  English  judge.  The  only  reason  I  can  assign  for 
it  is  that  the  true  facts  of  the  case  have  not  been  stated,  and  if  the  case, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Bax's  letter,  had  been  placed  by  counsel  before  the 
judge,  I  feel  confident  the  judgment  would  have  been  given  in  favour  of 
the  defendants. 

Would  it  not  bo  advisable  for  customers,  at  the  time  of  sitting,  to  say 
whether  they  objected  to  being  exhibited  or  not  ?  In  any  case  photo- 
graphers should  know  the  exact  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  John  Harte. 

64,  Kingswood-road,  Neic  Brompton,  Kent,  January  21,  1889. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir,— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
following  quotation,  said  to  be  from  Shakespeare  ?— 
"  The  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course  and  plays  the  Alchymist." 
When  we  consider  that  Fabrieius,  one  of  the  earliest   noticers   of   the 
darkening  effect  of  light  on  luna  cornea,  or  horn  silver,  only  published  his 
work  on  the  metals  in  the  year  1559,  it  must  speak  most  highly  for  the 
observant  mind  of  Shakespeare  that  he  had  learnt  and  euaged  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact. 

I  met  with  the  above  quotation  on  the  cover  of  the  Photographic 
Magazine  published  in  1864,  and  containing  tour  specimen  prints,  which 
to  this  day  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  We  only  possess  in  the 
library  a  single  copy,  that  of  June  1864,  but  if  any  of  your  readers  should 
happen  to  have  copies  they  are  wUUng  to  dispose  of,  wiU  they  kindly 
notice  that  a  "kind  home"  is  ready  for  them  in  our  book-eases,  where 
they  will  be  kept  with  due  and  becoming  honour?— I  am,  yours  *c., 
Canura  Club.  Lyonsj,  Clark,  Hon.  Librarian. 


JMMry  Mk  IflV] 
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irm  BTHKB  lATDBATOB. 
To  ikt  Emto*. 
U— Mi.  O.  B.  BalMK.  ia  Um  IMO  Ai.MiMtf.  ipMkiiig  of  th»  !*«'■ 
MiMniw.  my,  "  nia  mfftkmiUam  at  Mi^  aAv  Mvvwiag  ap  bdng  • 

I  «>a'  tor  th»  ■■■liwHwi  «l  — y  «» ll*  mnm  tkrmi Uftir*  tvm^m^ 
m^  whitli  ia  •  my  Irfiiiwl  mi  man  igwliw  tmmmtkm.  Mr.  Bdtac 
S«aMki«(  "ii«ir«illwal  |i  ii  i"  lliinrfilhafclfcal*  «  roll  o< 
1."    All  I«W»  Mtamon  aC  AmA*  MHMlMlBn  ha**  • 


*a  NO.  a^  tha  M«  tola  ia  *a  hm  al  •  ■%-• 

Ma  e<  Ika  laO :  if  VRvai^  Mia  »an  ia  M>  paieai^liUa 

■Maan.— I  aa,  jroMfs,  Aa.,  Pmi>  K.  Ivaa. 

rmujtifku,  p».,  Jtmmff  ».  tn*. 

COPTIJIO  PAnCTINOS. 
r>  lAr  Bmtc*. 

to,— la  Iha  JaeasM.  «<  Ifaa  U  ih  iaataM,  Mr.  DmaMia  •i««a.  ■"  Ketor,' 


Ba  ahaa  tiria  aa  a  aartaal  aaataliaa  al  ay  I 

Tfaia  la  nliililiii    li  bmI  tmm  kaaa  |aii«hi>>a»  aaaafy. 

m5m«.- M I  aa  MM  Mr.  DuMon  «««li  aet 

cf  m  fjaawt.    I  fM^y  aa4a  ae 

MMflttt  aoald  ba 

I ;  ilia  ■—mfiilly  ifa  n>Mili  of  w»al  I 

.        ^^  wtel  I  •Mta.  jaftaafwtMi  I  aow 

•U   iwatli  paofla  vflt^M*  «Mb  y»;"a""JliMFaiiit 
aa«<h«Tr.  U<  n  <•  an  •  MiMlMr  krlaihalalkaa«W|»:  HarMaal 
>  a  liataM  ar  faaiaa  a  flMiVaik.'    Haalaglkaa 

"       'iH 
la  tofcHaatw'— A:  -Ba«  laahahrf  Wnili^i  ia  ia  a  vmI 

,  aai.  ao  (m  aa  ila 

ia  rail,  it  la  vn  avtala  Uial 

I  ka  af  MHa  ataO.  bat  Ihto  ba 
Ba  Ikaa  kfiagiaMlr  oaHMaa  «uli  "  So 


•a*  aa  UM«  ar  4artar  aaKkaa  aa  iha  ■aaiMia.'' 
la  Ilia  tolaMaak-'Pna  Lava -wfola,  -  Nwr  it  to  all 


-y>aa  faaa"  voaM  a*«aB«»tta' 
k«  to  avaly  Ml .  DaarM.-.  gtra«iaa  aad  ba«.  bai  ha 
oat  of  iha  iaaaaa  aa4  wtm,  mi  aaaMBMi  ao  4 


ba«  Mr. 


I'  ift  1 1  III!  II  ■  III  II  itlli  iiniiaa  blifi  aaMTvly  *mf 
laU  ait  4s  aa4ba aaii  aaOMM ahMl&rai  11  a«  iaMa«ala^ 
W»iha  liniiiBi«lhMaal»««lhMa<TiaawM  aoialal  aat  ha 


9BMMai«M-aagt"    Oa  iha   ii  igii  af  hia  a»ra  ■hrtalwwi^ 

Mbw  aa  lo  Iha  m^  of  Iha  niiw*«ha  aoaU  aa  boliahlr  aaMrt 
Iha  Ihlat  Ihal  to  aat'  I  M  ao«  faa<7  la  f«*fM.  or  aa^r.  ia  hto 
«•  i^la.  -  Ihal  to  a  latoa  atataaaat,"  m  that  might  hata  niaiil 
^lohtoaralafal;  ball  ii>ihi|ii  iha  «utt  war£  ahiah  I  4U  aaa 
•^mph4  la  «aal  mi  wator.  wWah  fM«a«  ha*  miilailf  ha  ha4 
prtW  aa4  fanorta«  thair  waalM.  fplM  timmkid\im*un 
MMh.  bat  I  aArta4  biai  attarty  by  iha  lanHi^iil  bibli  Ughtaf  tralh. 
Wba  MBliI  bibfclM>arttal«.atoJhi  tolwaaflha  aiate.  Ihal  I 


mailt  "  BO  attampt  to  )ih|W0»  tha  ehaiga  of  want  of  veracity  or  of  eom- 
aatatoea."  Tha  aaara  atalaaMat  of  thin  gUring  faet  ia  auffieiant  to  make 
Ua  offaaoe  raeoO  wilh  radoablad  force  opoa  hii  own  head. 

I  havr  DO  kaowMaa  of  the  paraonality  ol  "  Fraa  Lanee,"  bat,  from  hU 
vritio^  I  balMTa  that  lia  ia  aa  able  and  experieoead  practical  photo- 
giaptMr.  It  lUa  liad  baaa  a  poreW  photographie  qneetion,  I  ehoald 
aarat  lM«a  thnnght  of  aealMidiag  aitaar  with  him  or  with  ICr.  Duomore. 
Iha  Mannr  ia  witkk  h»  haa  wriltaa  himaeU  down  daring  this 
I  aa  qirita  aumiuuaJ  that  ha  haa  no  knowledge  whaterer  of 
oU  T"*"*^  **  '  ""*  "*■  ^  eoMolBilaa  with  another  miaitalement 
aboal  oda ;  bat  aa  Ilia  praiiooa  paiaoaph  mi  oila  waa  a  mere  tiasae  of 
ifiHFrt"^  aiminna  oo  a  aob)ect  whieli  aa  iloea  not  andentand,  I  need 
act  atoof  lo  diaeaaa  it  tMrthar  with  a  wrilar  who  haa  deliberately  per- 
fartid  a»  aitawiwa  ia  tha  OMat  diaiinaiiiiom  ipirit  throaghoat ;  to  do 
ao  waaM  ba  aa  aaafkl  aa  attanllai  lo  fill  an  emp^  banal  with  water 
atlar  H  hM  had  Iha  boUaai  lataii  eat  of  it 

Mr.  Daaaaera  aaora,  "  Qlfeariaa  aad  water  ia  the  mixture  advocated." 
I  aaaqai  Ma  alalaaail.  bol  Mr.  Hiral,  ••  Free  Laaoa."  aad  1  must  hare 
ariaaaMcateed  hia,  aa  wa  all  lalairad  to  glyaariaa per  m  ;  I  underatood 
to  aaaa  ilfawiue.  walar,  «r  bear.    Howavar,  I  think  glyearina  and 


woaM  ba  aora  ilamwmu.  in  ooe  wi^,  than  glyeerine  aad 
walar  aafaiatoir,  IB*  thto  raaaoa,  that  walar  baiia  aaoh  more  floid  than 
■■arMbaa>aaiiaHaiarhaadM(aaaaotttha»&gbaaB  aa  Klolinoos  aa 
II ■all).  U  waJhimuii  Iha  faaa«a  of  Iha  lISMriaa  lo  aab^piatorial 
II  Hi  wi,>a>a— to  wait  ■■*<>■  «Miaaa,whiehltwooM  aafariaaehin 
walar^aloar  paJaHini  aad  oil  pahiHii^  are  thiaga 


efalalallydWi 

9»»  aaa  waaU  ba  laak 


parllBa. 


What  woaU  be  a  Ma-aariag  praaeriptiaa  for 
boa  for  aaothar.  Olyeaiiaa  and  water  will 
M  to  watar :"  oil  painlinga  will  haTe  nane  ol 
'  aaa  gat  Iha  alighlaat  ehaaea— they  will  aneak 
Ihwiagh  o«aiy  ernek  aad  flaann,  andermine 
7  tioaad  it  rtaada  oa.  and  aaaah  it  up. 
•obara  kr  rapid  totahing  from  nature  ia 
to  Iha  laaluyiiiail  of  glyoarina  in  their  pre- 
mmj  tad  it  eoaTaaieot  to  a»e  it,  bot  it  ia 
with  il  may  fptr^i«Ufi  apptur  dry, 
/,  aad  they  hare  not  atooo  Vat  laat  of 
'  flf  a  awntary  ago  I  oeniawMad  aa  axteoai*a 
lar  inaaal  boat  to  highaat  living 
|iilM'«lt—  "f  arttita'  eoloare.  *ar- 


,  aflii,  graaaia,  Atu.  alaipfar  lor  Uta  parpeaa  of  aoiiaiiiag  aooad 
■IkaawMai  af  toaalariala  of  whioh  jpieCniaa  are  aoaatraalad. 
aab^aala  laea  baaa  laaMad  ia  tha  daily  work  of  my  life  a*ar 


I  thaaa^a 


with  a  raty  little  pare  booqr, 
IhhNMd  dowa  with  rata  water  and  fli- 
of  to  beat  artiata  uaa  only  oakc 
I  riwold  do  tlM  aaaie. 
faaladad. 
n  waa  ■«  pniHagi  to  allHd  Ha  aaiaaMa  laatoaa  raaaally  daUvaad 
at  to  8o(My  ef  Arta  b*  C^Maia  Aboay,  oa  L40kt  aad  Coioar.    In  tha 
iMl  of  tha  eoana  be  mii,  la  lalniai  lo  to  olBeial  adantifle  inTeati- 


kar  Waaalf  aad  Wa  aollaagaa  "oa  to  pemanaanr  of  walar 
''^■'  By  Iha  proeia  of  aihanaHow  «•  arrived  at  to  Caot  that  it 
belhaplataiaaaJaltloaaaaatolhaiagof  Ihaaapigwaala.    A 


r.  Ihaa  yraviag  if  yoa  ha*a  oaoaa  aad 
witheat  to  iiiannni  of  light  at 
apoaad  lo  omiM  oaoaa  bafon  to 
ladigo— bottoa  part  wai  damped,  lop 
part  toft  47  t  to  tat  halt  haa  faded,  tha  other  pan  haa  aol     In 
lao.  yoa  will  aaa  tot  where  It  haa  been  daapad  to  ooloor  baa 
to  dry  part  ia  —wh  laaa  toagad,  *e.    WaeaoMthaato 
*al  riijpa  aai  auiHwa  aia  aaHidanl  (or  to  hdiag  of 

^TT  iTlmilpiialr.  ml  Tliil  "  '-  — "  ■'— ■-'-■j -y  "■-'  there 

ha  %b>Baaatia  arte  that  to  tailhigm;^  take  plaea."    Moral 
'daai^— laa,yaaia,  AaL,  Picroa. 


"HEIilOPTBB." 
To  Ikt  Ktitroa. 
of  to  poaihr  oallad  "haliopjia."  naad  by  Mr.  U. 
_      <&iao  Ball  wilh  great  aaeeaea,  I  beg  to  atate 
paftaA  «M  aaed  ia  ito  mannjaetnra.  aad  that  it  woold 
doa,  or  ahelrieitr.    The  aoddent  men- 
efoaa,  not  troa  to  exploaiTe  nature  of 


llniiilln  Tti .    ,. 

to  pewdar,  bat  traaTiha'aMipidily  of  tha  lamp  aaaUtant  throwing  a 
H^M  aMah  bahfatd  hia  into  a  tin  of  powder  whieh  had  the  lid  oil.— 
I  aa.  yaan,  Aai.  '•  C.  Hoimw. 

n,  Ormt  WTmUrn-frnd,  Oiaivev,  /oaaary  SI.  1889. 


Maaaa.  MAWaoa  4  Swaa  eateitaiaad,  oa  tb«  ermlag  of  the  l«tb  fautut, 
to  wkoU  eflkeiMlirii  of  their  Modey-elmt  ao'l  Um  FaU  wUbiiahawnta 
la  dtaa*  at  Mr.  /ori^  lale  Roon,  where  nlacty  aat  down  to  a  weU-eprnd 
laMa.  A  f<Me  ef  thaaka  b(h«  pa«ed  to  to  aMabn  of  the  ttm,  a  rary 
ealayable  a^bt  aw  apaal,  to  «ailoa<d«paitaealaooalrib«Uiigto  inake  ap  aii 
ggalto  pwgwawaiTwulitiiiig  ef  gla»»,  loam  wdi'toM'.  «=    TheereDiag 
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dcl)aiige  (ttolumn. 


rt  1^  *»  tor  n—  ■-  o»  b.-lwro-4-Add™-.  W.  W.  Bren.  W.th. 

■  laM  for  lOxB  ootdoor  om»r»  with  three  donble  backa.- 
..•t  I.  W«rt  rroot,  B«»th«nptoii.  ...»         , 

■actiJik  dndoBia*  t«t,  print  wwher,  »n<l  tomnir  trays,  for 
STmminwSSSiM-iMx*^  C.  W.  «*»««,  Fom  Bank, 

'■.•iMlSxll  or  UxlO  Rom'  mpid  •ymmotrioal,  in  exohango 

J.  Hxva*.  U,  (XwMroU-iwI.  PinUoo. 


STto  |i5S?r'il"wxr,;iw  ^1^*^.  "B!?..^  ^  ca.h  adjuatca. 


anstoerg  to  arorreaponUentsi. 


A.  Lbtt  (P»ri»)  wUl  to  written  to  prirately. 

A.— ApitlT  to  F.  W.  Mart,  Kingdand-green,  London. 

K.  U  W.-lf  th«  Siiuirt  lena  ia  in  good  condition  it  is  not  dear  at  the  pnce 


H,  Kam.— By  mlMiac  the  proportion  of  the  meta-bigulphite  the  develop- 
l  wiU  to  bwteaed. 


a  E.— Tk»  TMioM  leaaM  named  are  «o  mnch  alike  that  any  one  may  te 
••belMl  trooi  tbtm  at  random. 

W.— All  w»  know  oontcming  the  prMent  state  of  the  French  Exhibition  was 
pmbltahed  ia  oar  Uat  namber. 

Ln.—tTj  bookUlMWt  paste.  Yonr  difficulty  with  glue  and  snch-like  cements 
woold  to  OTCRome  if  yon  fint  lougheneit  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

AxTMOvr'a  Ifhuwatioxai.  As.ncau— To  several  querists  we  reply  that  this 
ia  a  Mmaw  aonuaL     The  second  number  will  uot  be  issued  till  July  next. 

R.  K.— The  method  anially  empIoye<l  for  separating  a  gelatine  film  from  gloss 
l«  to  immeMc  the  pbte  in  water  which  has  l)eeu  very  strongly  acidulated 
with  hydrofluoric  aci<L 

J.  BuDoiX'iMK.— The  stock  solution  is  the  one  in  which  the  silver  forms  an 
ingrwdieBt,  and  it  is  to  one  ounce  of  this  that  the  other  ingredients  men- 
tioned must  to  added. 

AxatBCK.— A  cabinet  portrait  lens  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches  equivalent 
•mm  wOl  to  tcqaireo.  Stipulate  with  the  de^er  that  you  have  it  on  trial, 
la  eaM  the  ftww  may  not  suit  your  studio. 

LUKUIHIM.— I.  Apply  to  W.  i.  Chadwiok,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Man- 
efcter  Fbotographic  Society.— 2.  They  are  siid  to  l)e  more  permanent.— 3. 
Q«it«  pooible.    There  an  numerous  makers. 

J  Baomi  (BalilMt).— We  tore  to  thank  Mr.  Brown  for  a  jvimphlet  (a  reprint 
IftHB  the  /'AtdiWffAwa/  itagazine  for  December)  On  Figures  I'Toduced  by 
KUfiric  Aelum  on  I'ltotngrapkic  />/-y  I'laUt.    It  is  beautiiuUy  illustrated. 

U,  &  M. — A  good  reducer  for  an  intense  negative  is  to  pla>'e  it  in  a  solution 
eoapoaed  of  tbfee  Erain*  of  red  pnissiate  of  potash  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
•  tn  per  east  •olution  of  hyposul]>hite  of  so<la.  Use  it  as  soon  as  con- 
raUaot  after  praparatiun. 

W.  T.  ShutaRB.- The  only  effect  of  employing  a  lens  of  such  a  focus  on  a 
qnarttrr  plate  would  be  that  the  nearest  point  of  the  focal  range  would  be 
wotad  farther  away.  Of  course  a  smaller  angle  of  view  will  also  be 
•Bhnead  on  tto  plate,  otherwise  it  will  answer  quite  well,  and,  with  full 
•potan,  work  with  sofiicient  rapidity  to  be  employed  with  an  instantaneous 
■hatter. 
F.  C.  (York).— Since  receiving  yonr  letter  we  have  tried  lamps  having  various 
aaiahae  «  wioka,  and  although  we  obtained  the  greatest  amount  of  light 
vtth  a  ioar-wlek,  yet  the  great  heat  engen<lered  and  care  recgnired  in  regu- 
latiac  ika  flame  ao  as  to  prevent  smoking  render  it  doubtful  if  a  three-wick 
laap  will  not  prove  to  to,  on  the  whole,  more  nseful,  unless  in  the  hands  of 
aaaiprrt. 
IUdboc.— Tto  diacolonration  of  the  bromide  prints  w.is  probably  brought 
ahoat  by  tto  presence  of  some  of  the  ileveloptr  remaining  in  the  prints  when 
Itojr  wera  placed  in  the  fixing  solution,  which  contained  free  ammonia,  and 
•o  caaaad  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron.  If,  however,  the  cause  cannot  be 
tiaeed  to  thla  aource  then  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  with  the 
•ziag  aolatioa. 

Z.  Z.  Z.— I.  Tto  lenaea  named  an  quite  rectilinear.— 2.  Tlie  narrower  angled 
lane  will  senra  admlnUr  for  general  work ;  the  former  will  do  all  that  can 
**  1f*i7  ""•  ""•  ■"""'*' '"  '"  "•'"  Iw^iT.  I'rovided  it  be  worked  with  a 
■Mlir  diaiihragm,  tto  focns  In  both  cases  being  alike.— 3.  The  marginal 
Maitloa  ia  good.— 1  We  believe  you  will  not  experience  any  trouble  with 
tto  Ctotona  aathoritieii 


Bflfcimj  PaoToinuPRlc  Sociirr's  ExHiBmON.— Conditions  for  Professional 
Oompetnloe.— A  (old  centre  ailrer  medal  will  to  awarded  by  the  judges  for 
what  they  may  oonsider  the  beat  aeries  of  six  portraits ;  size,  style,  and  process 
t^vmii.     Abo,  a  illver  medal  for  the  landscape  or  marine  view  which  they 

TS  fJ^^i'  ""  '"'  •  "'"'  "'J''"'  *■"'  I'"^*"  optional.  All  pictures  to  be 
a«t  ta  eanfage  paid,  without  any  indication  on  jiackages,  pictures,  &c.,  as  to 
who  ttoy  an  from.  Inside,  iu  envelopes  supplied,  must  Iw  the  following :— In 
earalopeNo.  1,  the  competition  sheet  and  P.6.  Order  only,  signed  with  a  motto 
Wjombtr.  In  envelope  No.  2,  must  to  the  full  name  aud  address  of  the 
paiOB  aMMJag :  and  alao  hU  number  and  motto.  This  envelope  will  not  \» 
3S'!S_?""L?'!?  S?  fcf'«"v*T^-  ■A<»0'"I"">ying  the  competition  sheet, 
KO.  Oi*r  to  »«.  M.  for  each  clan,  to  cover  cost  of  hanging  and  packing 

S^'S?J*Jlf'^!r^  "  V^  Abtott^Me^hani'^'  rnstitute,  Llt^^' 
and  maat  arriva  not  later  than  Monday,  Febmary  4.    No  pi  '       '  -    -  - ' 

pnrionaly  Uken  a  prin  ia  eligiUe. 


I  picture  which  has 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB.-The  next  meeting  of  this  Club  will  be  held  in  the 
mS'c  Hatl,  Anderton's  Hotel,  as  a  special  lantern  nigl>t,  with  music.  No 
ordinary  business  on  this  occasion.  ,,    ^.  i,        i    •  i-  t    • 

We  have  received  several  exceUent  photographs  of  both  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  Photographic  Gallery  of  Sen.  Stablllmento  G.  Brogi,  firenze,  Napoli, 
ItoliSL    The  staL  and  its  surroundings  are  characterised  by  great  elegance. 

SnzuBB  OF  INDECENT  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  MANCHESTER. -ZVie  pru>one,-sfi,ml. 
-At  the  Manchester  City  Police-court  on  Wednesday,  John  Leather  (of  the 
firm  of  Leather,  Sadler,  &  Holmes,  mount  manufacturers  and  pho  ographic 
dSe^V  WiUiani  Tomlinson,  William  Bracegirdle,  and  iredenck  Chambeni 
sSremiered  to  their  ball   on  the   charge  of  having,  on   or  about  tlie  29tli 
December,  transmitted  through  the  Post-ofhce  a  packet  containmg  nidece.it 
Xtographs.     Tliey  were  further  charged  with  raanufacturmg,  obta.iung,  aud 
procuring  indecent  photograi>hs  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  publishmg  aud 
fctributiug  them.     Mr.  Cobbett,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  on  or  about 
the  29th  of  December  an  official  who  was  employed  at  the  Manchester  Post- 
office,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  postal  packets,  had  his  attention  directed 
to  a  particular  parcel,  and,  under  the  powers  of  the  Post-office  Protection  Act, 
he  examined  it  with  some  particularity.     From  what  he  observed  he  made  a 
report  to  his  superiors  in  the  office,  and,  after  making  inquiries,   the  Post- 
office  officials  in  London  put  themselves  m  communication  with  the  Public 
Prosecutor.      The  packet  which  was  sent  through  the  post  contained   six 
photographs,  and  when  the  Bench  had  seen  them  they  would  have  no  doubt 
that  to  transmit  them  through  the  post  constituted  an  ollence  under  the 
Act      The   Public    Prosecutor,    when   he  was   made    acquainted    with    the 
facts    placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  police  in  Manchester,  and 
the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Chief  Detective-Inspector  Cammada, 
who  applied  for  a  warrant  to  authorise  him  to  search  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Leather,  Sadler,  &  Holmes,  and  seize  and  destroy  any  photographs  winch  he 
might  find  there.     On  the  15tli  instant  Mr.  Caminada  searched  the  premises 
and  found  there  two  or  two  aud  a  half  dozen  photographs,   some  of  them 
exactly  the  same  as  the  photographs  which  had  been  hauiled  m  to  the  Bench, 
and  six  negatives,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  indecent.     Subsequently,  m 
consetiuence  of  statements  which  were  made  to  him,   Caminada  or  another 
officer  went  to  Chambers's  dwelling-house,  and  tliere  found  about  six  photo- 
graphs similar  to  those  which  the  Bench  had  seen.    Chambers  lormeriy  worked 
for  Leather,  Sadler,  &  Holmes.    As  the  name  of  this  firm  had  been  mentioned, 
it  was  only  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr.  Holmes  had  no  cogiusaiice 
whatever  that  their  partner  Leather  or  tlieir  workman  Tomlinson  were  dealing 
in  these  prints.     Taking  into  account  that  the  number  of  negatives  did  not 
exceed  seven,  and  that  the  total  number  of  photographs,  so  far  as  they  knew, 
was  not  more  than  thirty,   the  police  hail  every  reason  to  believe  that  no 
extensive  trade  had  been  carried  on  iu   these  prints.     Therefore,  the  prose- 
cution proposed  that   Leather,   Tomlinson,    aud  Chambers   should   be   each 
fined  the  maximum  penalty  of  IfM.    and  costs   for  transmitting  the  jirints 
through  the  Post-office,   and  that  they  should  indemnify  the  prosecution 
for  the  costs  of  the  case.      The  other  charge  would   be  withdrawn.      As 
far  as  Bracegirdle  was   concerned,   it  was  his   hand  which   aidressed    the 
postal  packet,  but  there  was  uot  much   reason  to  supjiose  that  he   knew 
what  the  packet  contained,  or,  if  he  did,  that  he  was  anything  more  than  a 
very  humble  subordinate.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  disposed  to 
withdraw  the  charge  against  this  young  man.    Bracegirdle  was  then  discharged, 
and  left  the  dock.     Mr.  Hockiu,  for  the  defence,  said  Leather  had  instructed 
him  to  say  that  neither  Mr.  Holmes  nor  Mr.  Sadler  was  aware  of  tlie  existence 
of  these  photographs,  and  had  neither  lot  nor  part  in  the  matter  at  all.    It  was 
also  perfectly  true  that  Bracegirdle  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  packet 
which  he  addressed.  He  merely  wrote  the  address  on  the  authority  of  Tomlinson, 
his  superior.   This  was  one  of  those  cases  about  which  the  least  said  the  soonest 
mended.     Leather  had  been  a  very  foolish  man.     All  he  wished  to  say  was 
that  he  had  not  dealt  in  these  photographs  for  commercial  purposes,  but  had 
been  foolish  enough,  on  going  on  his  jourueys,  to  carry  a  few  about  with  him. 
He  extremely  regretted  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  desired  to 
express  his  sense  of  tlie  courtesy  which  had  been  shown  to  him  by  the  prose- 
cution.   Tomlinson  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  two  or  three  years, 
and,  so  far  as  the  partners  knew,  was  a  man  of  respectability.     There  was  no 
doubt  he  had  implicated  himself  in  this  case  under  the  order  of  his  su]>erior, 
Mr.   Leather.    That  being  so,  the  Bench  might  make  a  distinction  between 
Leather  and  Tomlinson.     Chambers  was  exactly  in  the  same  position,  and 
Leather  wished  the  Bench  to  know  that  he  accepted  to  the  utmost  the  full 
responsibility  for  all  that  had  been  done  by  both  of  them.     Mr.  Headlam,  the 
stipendiary,  in  giving  the  decision  of  the  Bench,  said  the  prosecution  had  ilealt 
very  leniently  with  the  prisoners  in  not  sending  the  case  for  trial.     The  photo- 
graphs were  the  worst  he  had  seen.     Leather  was  the  principal  culprit  in  the 
matter.     He  was  not  only  polluting  the  public  with  these  photographs,  but 
was  bringing  a  reproach  upon  his  firm.     He  (Mr,  He.adlam)  was  glad  to  say 
that  the  tinn  said,  he  believed  with  perfect  truth,  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
the    photographs.      Leather  was  fined  Wl.  and  Wl.   costs,    Tomlinsou  and 
Chambers  each  Vil.  and  2i  10s.  costs.     We  understand  that,  inoooaequeuce 
of  the  above,  the  partnership  has  been  dissolved.     Mr.  Leather  is  not  now  iu 
the  firm,  which  will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the  designation  of  Holmes, 
Sadler,  &  Holmes,  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  being  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Holmes. 
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FAriLITIES  FOR  PHOTOCRAPHIXG  ALTITUDESL 

I  ol  hu  bMBMidBad  writtoa  wpwniiag  photo- 
:  tlw  bMVMly  bodiM  (or  by  wlMtotw  otlMr  ohm  Um 
OMj  b*  d«igMt«d>  bj  tlw  afOHj  of  ordiiuuy  mamn» 
I  odMr  •WTtisj  iww  — trwirtiiiiwi  iitpnaaMK,  that  it  is  w«ll 
[•Dad*  to  •  dilficulcjr  wbicb  tb«  photofn^phcr  nwj  encounter 
f  Um  <nrj  ontaet,  and  •l^H{«t  umbm  whenrbjr  that  diOeoltj 
«0r  b«  ovtraNaaL 
Whan  a  mmmrn  aUad  ia  plaatail  ftrmlj  oa  the  gnand  tha 

if  ha  aaia  baiag  dhaetad  a  few  dium  abrjve  tha  horim,  hi 
^klM  ol  whioh  a  hwildiag  almoianU  haigfat,  or  a  kAj  moao- 
i^  aaj  laadflj  ba  bfa^bt  iato  Iha  fccaaiing  aarMO,  bot  it 
il  Bol  aaqr  to  dfaaat  it  to  a  gnatar  altitada  aittwut  ineairiog 
It  iliiifar  of  Ma  tappBag  ovar. 

DiS^nst,  bow«««r,  ia  tba  CMa  vhaa  tha  objaet  to  ba 
M|4adk.  tar,  tha  ocnatallaUnn  of  Oriea,  or  any  othar 
fint,  oqually  h«h,  or  evM  Ugh*  ap  to  tha  haaTtaa.  Tb 
tthadiiaatifof  tha  wniiri  to  — A  aa  altitoda  «wJd  ha 
H  oalrida  of  tha  baaa  of  aappaaiaad  thaa  aaaora  ila  Id. 
lafaadoaa  by  •hortaaiag  aaa  oftha  la«i  of  tha 
4M,  aftalaowaMilyaaaeaivWwd  vhaa  thaolaad  poaMnaa 
fih^a^Mtahlalt^halaearaii^aoafh  fer  the  ob^  la 


For  tha  aaoy  aad  aibcdva  ohtafariag  «f  Iha  aod  aow  aoagfai  lir 
aMj  ba  aiphyad,  by  althv  of  which  tha  gnataai 
ity  ia  aaaand. 

Iha  int  of  thaaa  ii  ooa  whiah  wa  hav*  aKwa  thaa  oaea  had 
tobriagaadwthaaolkaof  our  rmlm  ia  eoaaatloa 
photegmphy  of  oloada,  or  tha  upper  p'jrtioa  of  a  Ugh 
bat  wkieb  will  b«ra  baar  rvpotitkn  ia  oowaaiion  with 
ly.    ThaoaaMmbarHtad  Bpoai 


hi  tha 


way.  tha  kgi 


waO 


I  atahiBty,  obm  of  tha  hfi  ia  aow  gnapod  fay  tha  hand 

paOad  right  thraagh  batwaoa  tha  two  othan  atandlng 

Thia  Ikab  aow  oooapiaa  a  pooHioa  diaawtrioally 

-rvpaaiu  to  what  it  p»atioi^y  did,  tha  aflact  baiag  that  tha 

aucn  la  atiB  fa  tha  eaalia  of  Am  baaa  of  tappart  aa 

*ad  tberrfbn  abanlntvlj  ttaady.  vktk  tha  howl  of  tha 

•taad,  aad  eo(Mn]iMaitly  tha  oaaMca  itaalf,  aow  staadaataaeh  a 

pa  M  eiujl  V  tu  tabnoa  aa  olgael  at  a  gnat  ahitada     Tha 

•iigb  of  alopa  ia  aa«  a  haidandfcat  aaa^  bat  aHgr  ba  miad  to 

>qit  aay  partiaafar  anaiiaaiiiat  by  tha  Jadltiiiaa  ad|{aalaHl  of 

tha  UgL     Aprtfrn,  thia  aathod  it  afao  nwrul  for  poiathig  tha 

t*iimi%  dowaaawia,  aa  fa  tha  eaw  of  a  dCvp  nrioa  or  othar 

j«at  litaalad  amah  hakv  tha  ataadpotet.    We  hara  oaad  it 


with  gnat  aaooaai  in  obtaining  a  street  aoene  from  an  upper 
window. 

Tba  other  n>atbod  aooaJata  in  baring  a  hinged  board,  the 
lower  half  of  which  is  ftxed  to  the  tripod  head  by  the  onlinary 
screw,  tha  opper  iMTtng  two  straps  of  braas  fixed  to  its  sides 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  n»y  be  raised  to  sny  desired  angle, 
being  kept  rigid  by  neaas  of  thumbecrowa,  in  the  edge  of  the 
lower  board,  which  paaa  through  a  longitudiuol  slot  in  the 
bnas  ban,  very  modt  tha  sbbm  as  tha  ban  now  iti  common 
aaa  far  eflbcting  tha  swingng  or  rigid  ereotion  of  the  folding 
oaaMraa  ia  ocdiaary  uae.  To  the  upper  of  the  two  boards, 
whieh  aia  joiaad  hj  tha  Ungo,  the  oamers  ia  finnly  attached 
to  prereat  tBppiag  whan  pointed  upwanls  at  a  great  in- 


Wa  can  strongly  raoonroend  the  latter  appliance  to  erety 
photognphar,  oa  aeoount  of  the  multifarious  uses  to  which  it 
is  oapahla  of  being  ^>plied.  Is  it  desirablo,  in  making  a 
HailMisiinj.  that  tha  oaaars  ba  pointed  upwards  in  order  to 
daar  tha  roof  of  an  obstructing  building,  and  thus  secure  the 
oalfom  light  of  tha  sky  in  the  negatlTo  t  thia  hinged  base- 
board aoppiiea  tha  ataana  of  doing  ao  ia  a  ntoat  perfect 
OMaaar.  By  it  alao  we  oaa  grasp  any  fleeting  cloud  floating 
Ugh  ap  ia  tha  aky,  aay,  aroo  tha  ceiUag  of  a  building  on  the 
oaa  haad,  or  tho  ottjoeta  oa  the  iluor  on  the  other,  may  e<iiudly 
wall  bo  aacarad,  far  a  tango  ia  thus  obtained  from  the  icuitli 
to  tho  Mdir. 

♦ 

ffTANDARD  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  NEGATIVES. 
Wnn  tha  galatino4Mvaude  process  was  in  its  infancy,  tho 
standard  of  oicaUanea  aos^t  for  ia  a  nagstira  was  that  of 
tha  wot  plate  oharaetcr,  beoauso,  with  it,  crerjr  one  was  then 
fluaOiar.  It  waa  on  this  account  that  the  ferrous -oxalate 
doralopar  found  so  much  Csrour  at  that  period.  For  the  same 
reaooo  it  is  that  thia  deTeh>per  is  still  used  almoat  exclusively 
in  many  parte  abroad,  fur  in  some  plaoea  pyrogallic  acid  has 
up  to  tha  preaant  time  (ailed  to  oust  it  from  tho  field.  Ifow- 
orer,  tha  wet  plato  standard  is  now  leas  frwiueutiy  referred  to 
than  focmeriy  in  Kngland.  Hen  one  of  tha  principal  reasons 
why  pyrogallol  is  so  much  preferred  is  the  greater  latitude 
parmiasiMa  ia  the  ozpoaare.  This  is  no  mean  advantage  in 
our  arer-Tarying  light — a  condition  that  doea  not  prevail 
ia  tho  au^iority  of  the  countries  where  the  iron  developer  is 
stilt  in  Togue. 

Hydroquiaoae,  aa  a  dereloping  agent,  is  slowly  and  steadily 
graaad,  aad  the  type  of  negative   it   produoea  is 
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th*t  ot  th«  wot  pli»t«  chmrMtor.  WTicther  hydroqiiinono 
will  cventtMlly  Uke  tlio  place  of  pyrogallic  acid  with  the 
majority  of  iihoto^rnphen  in  this  country  wo  nee*!  not  here 
diaenaB.  Pyro  has  obtained  such  a  firm  lioM  upon  most 
workera  that  we  annnise  it  will  be  some  time  before  any  other 
developer  will  auporaede  it  for  (jreneral  work.  It  is  easy,  how- 
tnr,  iu  aee,  where  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  still  in  use,  that 
hjdroquiaoae  aUada  a  far  better  chance  of  general  adoption 
than  it  do«  hero,  because  of  the  great  similarity  iu  the 
ohancter  of  the  resulting  negative,  coupled  with  the  increased 
eontru)  there  is  over  an  ill-tiraed  exposure. 

Id  wet  collodion  nq^tires  and  iron-developed  gelatine  ones, 
the  printing  quality  is  dependent  upon  the  density  of  the 
image  itaeli^  and  as  its  tint  may  be  considered  a  neutral  one, 
eoloor  ia  scarcely  a  factor  in  the  case.  In  the  case  of  a  pyro- 
developed  negative,  on  the  contrary,  its  non-actinic  colour 
gives  it  a  proportionately  greater  printing  density,  con- 
sequently a  thin  negative  by  this  developer — so  far  as  actual 
opacity  is  concerned — will  yield  far  more  vigoroiis  prints  than 
will  an  iron-developed  one  of  corresponding  intensity. 

The  real  excellence  of  a  negative,  by  whatever  process  it 
n»ay  be  produced,  must  be  judged  by  the  prints  it  will  yield. 
It  is  not  the  prettiest  negative  that  will  always  produce  the 
\>mt  prints.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  iron -developed 
negatives  are  generally  prettier  to  look  at  than  are  the 
minority  of  those  obtained  with  pyro,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  those  made  with  hydroquinone ;  yet  do 
they  print  any  better  t  We  have  heard  some  who  have  used 
hydroquinone  complain  that  negatives  by  this  developer, 
which,  to  judge  by  appearance,  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
give  but  poor,  flat,  and  disappointing  prints,  very  difiFeront 
indeed  from  what  the  negative,  at  first  sight,  would  lead  one 
to  expect.  This  is  clearly  owing  to  the  more  actinic  character 
of  the  image— as  compared  with  pyro— and  with  which  they 
arc  the  more  liuniliar.  In  order  to  secure  the  same  printing 
qualities  with  hydroquinone  as  with  pyro,  the  negative  must 
be  made  visually  more  intense,  notwithstanding  that  the 
shadows  may  be  much  more  transparent 

l«t  us  glance  at  the  characteristics  of  the  two  classes  of 
negatives— the  pyrodeveloped  dry  plate  and  the  wet  collodion 
negative ;  and  with  the  latter,  to  some  extent,  may  be  coupled 
that  by  the  ferrous  oxalate  and  the  hydroquinone  with  gelatine. 
In  a  pcrfi-ct  wet  plate  negative,  the  extreme  shadows  are  no- 
thing more  than  bare  glass,  the  high  lights  being  of  very  con- 
siderable opacity.  The  bare  glass  referred  to  in  a  wet  plate 
negaUve  is  ve^  different  from  what  is  generally  understood 
as  "  bare  glass  "  in  a  gelatine  one,  inasmuch  as  when  placed  on 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  neither  tint  nor  stain  are  visible.  Now 
•Urting  with  clear  glass  for  the  shadows  and  great  density  for 
the  lights,  a  wide  range  of  tones  is  secured,  and  this  by  reason  of 
the  actual  opacity  of  the  image.  With  pyro-developed  gelatiuo 
negatives  we  commence  with  our  deepest  shadows,  more  or  less 
veiled-for  it  is  seldom  that  they  do  not  show  a  decided  tint' 
and  a  yellow  one  too,  when  the  plate  is  laid  on  white  paper- 
and  end  with  only  a  moderate  degree  of  actual  opacity  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  may  be  a  great  range  of  tones,  but 
these  are  due  to  the  colour  of  the  image  rather  than  to  its 
density.  Now  the  question  is,  Which  of  these  types  of  nejm- 
tives  yield  the  best  results  1  ^  ^ 

Some  affirm  that  it  is  impossible  tQ  obtain  the  same  results 
111  pnnt.ng  when  the  sha.lows  are  stained,  however  slightly  as 
when  they  arc  unobscured  glass.  On  the  other  hand  othci-s 
waert  that  equally  as  good  „«,.lts  may  be  obtained  wjth  veS 


shadows  as  with  clear  ones,  provided  the  image  be  correspond- 
ingly dense. 

A  practical  answer  to  the  question  is  this  : — The  majority  of 
pyro-developed  negatives  have  a  certain  amount  of  stain  on  the 
shadows,  yet  do  they  yield  prints  which,  according  to  present 
taste,  are  all  that  is  desired  1  For  some  purposes,  however, 
absolutely  clear  glass  in  the  shadows  is  a  greater  essential  than 
actual  density  in  the  lights  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  wet 
collodion  has  so  long  held  its  own  for  negatives  in  some  of 
the  photo-mechanical  processes.  For  these  purposes  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  collodion  may  eventually  find  a  strong  rival  in 
gelatine  and  hydroquinone. 


Wb  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  M.  Boissonnas,  the 
eminent  photographer  of  Geneva,  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  had  been 
suffering  from  rheumatism  for  some  time,  but  not  seriously.  In  the 
collodion  days  of  photography  Mr.  Boissonnas  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation  by  his  instantaneous  portraiture,  largely  of  children,  ob- 
taining expression  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  artists.  His 
reputation  in  this  direction  was  sustained  to  the  last.  lie  was  a 
man  of  a  genial,  kind,  good-hearted  disposition,  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  or  do  a  good  turn  to  his  brother  photographers,  whether 
professional  or  amateur.  The  early  volumes  of  this  Jouiinal  bear 
testimony  to  our  estimation  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Bewley,  of  Dubhn,  was,  ou  Tuesday  evening  last,  literally  blown 
to  pieces  by  the  bursting  of  a  bottle  of  compressed  gas.  Pie  compressed 
it  himself,  and  while  it  is  thought  that  the  cylinder  contained  both 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  nothing  definite  will  be  known  until  the  inquest. 


Fbom  correspondence  in  another  column  it  will  be  seen  that  active 
arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  Annual  Camera  Club  Con- 
ference, which  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
March  26  and  27.  Papers  on  a  variety  of  topics  will  be  road,  and  an 
exhibition  of  apparatus  will  take  place  as  heretofore  in  the  lil;rar\-. 
Full  particulars  will  be  announced  later. 


It  is  surprising  that  a  town  of  the  great  populatic.n  of  Brighton 
should  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  content  to  be  without  a 
photographic  society.  However,  one  has  just  been  started  under 
good  auspices,  and  with  the  talent  iu  that  region  it  will  doubtless 
become  a  flourishing  institution. 


Indian  ink  of  good  quality  is  very  expensive,  but,  fortunately 
a  httle  goes  a  great  way,  otherwise  the  manufacturers  of  carbon 
tissue  would  find  it  necessary  to  get  higher  prices  for  their  material. 
Itecently,  however,  a  writer  to  the  Chemical  JVews  has  described  a 
method  of  making  a  new  substance,  which  to  his  inartistic  eye  seemed 
to  be  Indian  ink  when  it  was  applied  to  paper.  He  simply  steeped 
camphor  for  about  a  day  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  heated  it,  and 
evaporated  off  the  supei-fluous  acid  and  unaltered  camphor.  The 
result  was  a  rich  black,  that  suspended  in  water  remained  there  an 
indetinite  time. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  at  wliicli  Mr. 
Isaac  Roberts  3  most  recent  very  beautif.d  photographs  were 
exhibited,  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  took  i.lace  upon  the 
question  whether  certain  of  the  appearances  seen  might  not  be  due 
to  ghosts  or  effects  other  than  genuine  images.  Judging  by  the 
report  in  the  Em/IM  Mechanic,  the  speakers  were  scaicel^  abreast 
of  the  practical  knowledge  possessed  by  practised  photographers  non- 
astronomical.  We  do  not  presume  for  a  moment  to  susrgest  that  the 
plates  presented  any  but  representations  of  nebula;— it  is  the  discus- 
sion to  wh.ch  our  remarks  apply.  Thus,  though  some  aspects  of  the 
ghost  question  were  scientifically  and  correctly  treated,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  pkte  receiving  an  inuv,'e 
of  a  bright  obiect  becivme  a  radiating  centre,  light  being  broken  up 
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it  in  all  Jtoeliom  and 

.  it<-  oo  tu  the  ■!»  agMB. 


KaeowBg  retected  at  the  back  of  tlw 


■Al.  poitimit  plMtqKTaph«n  ai«  oolv  too  familiar  with  thia 

niactioo,  too  painfuIlT  fivqiMat  dmu-  tb«  white  colUrs  or 

of  OM*  with  hUek  eoata.     Slflukrijr,  th«n>  can   be  no 

1  that  ia  the  face  itarif  miA  rataelioM  act  to  the  injury  of  the 

>  daHeale  loaea;  bat  aa  thia  eaoaot  he  dircetlj  exhibited—*  flan 

t  he  ahewB  with  the  axplaaatioa  that  it  b  owiay  to  a  oertain 

feet  tttMmat  Egh«— it  b  loat  i%ht  of,  aad  either  Derer 

or  iu  CMW»  Mt  noe^htA.    If  adi  of  thia  effect,  which  in 

■  ia  aU  Uada  of  plaoM  \tMm  poitiaito  of  gantlwtan    ikiiw 

in  particalar,  to  qoote  a  weU-kaowa  iaMaaoe-ia 

I  hf  tha  aae  of  a  thiek^  aoalad  fhta;  a  fad  NnRnfaad  by 

>  aakaai^  of  whom  aoM*  Myylj  MM  h«t  plUae  o(  ooa- 

I  opacity,  wbib  otken,  ^aia,  mai  o«t  both  kiwU 

ai«  iaefiaed  to  hafieve  that  tm  thia  vary  aeeooiit  tlw  new 

I  itj  platee,  if  no  drawha^  ia  praatiee  oerttr  in  their  ate,  will 

t  wiarfcahb  fatnv.    Of  Morea,  we  af*  jaHifird  is  expeetio|f  a 

?aA«t  in  {apar  a^fatiTaa,  whether  for  ttaarfcniiv  or  sot,  aad 

>9rt  it.    CcUabiid  ataada  on  dlflwnt  finaail :  the  aaw  fat«t« 

raae  laf|r*  chnfM  ia  tkb  diiwtidaL    It  la  Dot  to  be  mutvmi, 

wm,  that  Akar  paper  or  edhdoid  wfll  gM  rid  of  all  albcla  of 

N  oMj  W  eevTictly  tWMed  f«v,  keal  or  widely  iptead,  aitaiiy 

■  the  piaaaasi  of  a  brifht  taHgui    Ma^eaaaaagotobtiivabairt 

aeSaetai 


*aomaoa  Vxcmwaina,  for  tlv  pwpoae  ti  vnkBan  nimliiiai  (rmb 
h»  back  of  the  able  ia  eartaia  KMaat  photi>«ittaMaiMl 
im,  b  reported  to  U«a  aMd  a  haefci^r  «l  iMupWack  ■ 
■fa  at  a  ioaa  ta  aaa  the adtaat^T* of  thb  nipiand. 

fiataa  ariKkt  he  hawlbd  wtlkealfbwaf  ta^aiy  to  tha  badd^ ; 

>wie>,  ia  practice,  wa  al>nald  timMm  thai  a  awwe  deeirabb  awthod 

Kbe  the  (iyawiae  aad  gaa  anbie  wrfiaw  lor  holdiac  the  bua^ 
Trae.ihe  iaalai  of  ndiaetkai  of  ahallae  aara  aaarij  apavoackaa 
'  erowa  (Icm  Ihaa  doee  that  of  the  gaia,  tat  f(kftmm  ka*  a 
imlM  i  aad  thaffaa  Mifkt  haaM4y  iMpared  with  c^paariaa, 
hib  leadiwd,  with  ita  n  alaicii  pigiat.  ■«*  way  of  wofal 
■fc  eft*  np— tiMi,  aad  awda  alae  to  aaatly  aawiibta  ia  nfka»> 
i«iiBdntothepartic«iar««piao«KlBaBaaipleyed.  Wenflrraow. 
'**"«».  •«>  ««rt  ifbatWi  wock  aad  ita  paaaibb  aeada;  for  all 
phDta^aakywvdoaatdirfRloadi  or  taka  away  fkoa  the 


■*■■>>-«■>«*.— yb»«iifwp>wa  wiaa  fi  ^ailly  pat  it,  haiatiea, 
I  BM  the  oaly  tbeotaticaJ  or  |caett(al  awaiy  the  phiitii  aaHi— aaw 
•it"  ^^>Ti•)<'  apiaat;  imfvkr Ndaetioa  tnm  eertaia  aaubaiwad 

1  beiag  aoal  tfal  to  avoid,  or  detect  if  ptMnt. 

~ ...  work  of  Pndaaaor  Pieheri^.  ia  «a»fatii«  whala 

'    '  ia  a  ipnm  part  of  the  haarcH^  aad  eoaipaniff 

pw^iictif  lalikm  n,  iajaila  paiaa  w»«a  taki  U 

Tka  week  of  oaaHaiv  the  plataa  wi 

Back  plUa  WW  laid  caaa 

•a  a  retnorhiiiir  4m*  aaed  ia  pholMiiphi,  aad  by  naaM  of  a 

thccoatkly  ifflil.    Whian^aatMiy 

to  II I  fill  a  Hkdb,  the  w  ntdhatoa  of  it 

'Ip  a^tad,  bat  (faat  can  WM  latea  to  ^d»  aaia  tkai  the 

to  a  piaeaof  daat,ar  a  Mertiatka  iha.    It 

of  IkanatUiMiatkaibb 


whib,agaia,tka 
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aaper  nai  the  f«nT>«a-asalat«  fkrebpar,  nad 
.Lmi  Pli..(.«rF>phie  Soeiaty,  mrntiun  b  aMidaaf 
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)>»UaMan  otaletr  lo 
..■•l  la  be  e«e  uf  Ihr  ayamtuaw.  I 
artaat  foe  iapaiiMac  that  oowlato  of 
— aif  bat  alabli,  tkoaith  (wrtaiaty  wkav 
■  9tm  mMc  a  dMnait  will  be  tmuvi  at 


aaiea,bat  when  thb  haaaabaided  or  bt>«ii  rvmored  by  filtration  1  fancy 
the  aolution  may  be  accepted  aa  one  that  will  keep  "  inJ»tiuit<<ly." 

The  two  proceataa  akotohed  by  Mr.  AUeyne  Keynolds  under  the 
namea  of  pUtiao  aad  neicaio-uranotype  are  iutereetinf;  as  chemical 
Tsriations  of  proceatea  in  actual  practical  use,  but  beyond  that  scarcely 
prwent  any  features  to  ivcommeod  them.  Neither  in  quality  of 
naolta,  aor  ia  prubabb  permanence,  do  they  aaem  likuly  to  rival 
pUtiaotype  pmper,  aad  it  b  very  queationabla  whether  even  in  point 
of  price  anything  would  be  gained,  even  supposinf;  other  tilings  were 
•atufactoiy.  A  amilar  ptoeeM  was  mentioned,  by  tha  way,  some 
aevaa  or  eight  yean  ago,  if  I  neooUect  rightly,  by  Suigeon-major 
Kaaldag,  oraaimB  being  tka  natal  reduced  to  form  the  image. 

After  lying  dormant  for  at  laart  thne  yean  we  find  t^  method 
of  *  davalapaMBt  tiy  aspante  soiotions  *  cropping  up  again,  this  time 
ia  Anariea.  Tha  aiain  point  in  ilr.  U.  Uachrach,  jun.'s,  paper, 
pahfiahed  Uat  w«ak,l>ee  in  hb  nfenooe  to  the  application  of  the 
priaapli  to  tka  ^ydioquiaaaa  daraloper,  aad  I  hope  to  aee  thb  phaae 
ol  tha  naaitina  fiuther  tnteatigated,  for  the  proeen  of  nsing  separate 
eulaticM  b  a  vary  pntty  aad  aaaf  ol  one,  if  we  could  only  get  out  of 
old  gfoovaai 

oiaa  of  the  adraatagae  darned  for  it  when  flnt  introduced  was  the 
ndaead  UabiBty  to  pyro  atwa ;  thb  in  the  case  of  hydroquinone  will, 
partepa,  ynw  a  baa  praadaaat  baoaflt,  bat  the  latter  agent  will  bud 
itself  adninhiy  to  the  pwoasa,  aad  eaable  a  caoMdenUB  economy 
to  ba  effected  in  tha  an  of  Ik*  aMta  exptodta  ecMtitaaata  of  the 
dcfdoper,  wbib  at  tha  aaae  tin*  avoiding  aD  aaspieiua  of  want  of 
■ailacauty  la  the  efliictt  ptudaccd  by  npaatad  anpfeyawnt  of  the 


Obrioaaiy  ia  ari«g  tka  caaw  aalntio*— ba  it  one  of  hydroquinone, 
pyro,  «r  fbmaa  oiahte  for  npeatsd  or  aocceauTe  deTalopments, 
each  flato  b  naeanarily  sabjaetsd  to  aoatewhat  difTt-nnt  treatment 
tnm  Ua  pnditiaaor,  owing  to  the  bromine  Ubentod  from  the  sen- 
tithra  fin  dariag  tka  priicaaa  of  dowlopiBent.  In  fact,  at  every 
aypUcatiflii  tka  daratopar  becomes  m<ir<-  and  more  ro- 
id  thauratica^y  aack  aneoaasiv*  plate  shoold,  therefore, 
a  |w>port»B«ctoly  nt^m  aipocan,  waparblly  if  tka  quantity  of 
aohrtioa  bs  andll. 

Whao,  buaaiaf,  the  hydroqaiaoaa  (or  pyro)  b  applied  alone  to  the 
Iba  ao  sack  fhanas  ocean,  (or  ao  chamical  action  b  set  up.  All  that 
kaffaM  b  tkatthe  nasitire  fllm  ahaurba  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
iliiiliiain  ■fi***  «Ud>  i*  aa>riewl  for  the  paipoea  required  when 
tk  aatoaqpal  ipyHwtiwi  of  alkali  b  nnda,  and  the  unabaorbed 
*'4utk>a  ranaiai  pan  aad  aaeoataadnated  for  ase  with  freah  films. 

In  aiBaaiy  dsislupawt  bat  a  laiaate  proportion  of  tha  pyro  or 
btdroqainaaa  enntaiiisd  ia  tka  aohMlaa  b  aetaally  employed  to  form 
tha  tnaga,tka  laaniiiilw  ijaiplyaafcriag  caddationaaddiaeoliwntion, 
aad  krfpiag  to  anr  tka  paa^  of  tka  giiidatiati  of  the  negative.  The 
•■  two  aelalicn'  antbod  akoald  thasafon  raoomannd  itaelf  to  alL 

I  akoald  ba  glad  to  bam  whan  the  abaorptiva  cottoa  meationed  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Ilaadaiaca  at  tha  last  maetii^  of  tka  London  and  IVovincial 
I'hotagTapkic  Aiaacialiaa  aaa  aaw  ha  obtainad,  for  it  baa  many  nsea 
witk  pfcelugiaphy.  Soan  tea  yaan  ago,  Mr.  Wamerko 
a  ainilar,  or  probably  the  vary  same,  artiela  at  one  of  tlm 
SceialiM^  aad  it  was  tkaa,  if  1  laeolbct  rightly,  aaid  to  be  of 
oiigiB,  aad  to  ba  prvdaeed  by  submitting  tha  nw  cotton  to 
tha  acttoa  of  aapafbaatad  alaaa.  Mr.  Wamerk<<  specially  recommended 
it,  1  thiak,  for  aiabing  fTroiyline,  for  which  it  aeema  well  adapted. 
I  nlitainad  a  anal  aan|da  at  that  time,  bat  a  few  yean  later  I  was 
aatanly  aaahla  to  hear  of  it  anywben  whan  I  wanted  to  try  it  for 
Utarfan  galatiaa  cnalssaa. 

Mr.  Haadaraoa'a  saggastion  of  celluloid  and  magnerinm  "  torcbea" 
for  aitiidal  light  pkotagnphy  u  a  y^yA  «oe,  but  I  expect  tome  means 
trooU  kava  to  ha  adnptad  for  giving  a  pnroua  and  eaidly  oombostible 
ckaiacter  to  the  pwpanticn.  Celluloid  in  tbn  8»lid  form,  even  in 
eonpantivaly  tkia  aboeta,  ia,  aa  a  rule,  very  difficult  of  combusUon, 
thoi^  it  variaa  very  gnatly  in  difforvnt  aamplea.  Still  that  difficulty 
b  not  iaaofmoantahb,  and  for  "  time  *—•.«.  not  "  fla«h  "  -ciposures 
would  provide  the  Oluminatirm  in  a  convenient  and  neat  form. 

Since  I  tgfysnd  to  the  auxtup>  »f  fpinpowdtir  ami  inagnexium  last 
week,  1  have  peiforuied  an  •xperimeiil  wliioli  h'wm  proiuUing  n'iiult«. 
TUaaondata  in  tnating  aawdoat  with  niiro-sulphuric  acid,  forming 
powder'   in  fact,  and  after  thoroughly   waahing  and 
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4f«)w  ««»»-  tiM  w«lt  with  •  eerUin  proportion  of  POW^ered 
SSL^rrfcTmixture  "fliJi«"  most  successfully,  and  should 
rSffcedy  mit.  The  only  qu.<stion  is  whether  the  two  subetancos 
SUTwiin  «fflciently  uniformly  mixed  if  kept  in  b"\kj^/;^^ 
nSahkutomam. 


Junius. 


AMEKIC.VN  MEN  AND  MATTERS. 
Maict  mw  photogrtphic  wcietie.  are  being  formed  throughout  the 
UaitodSutM.  

Th«  New  OrfcMUM  Camera  CHub  have  adopted  a  novel  method  to 
Mtmet  winter  tourist,  and  settlers  to  Louisiana.  They  have  made 
Tiewa  at  the  mort  attracUve  scenery  in  their  country,  and  have 
1  at  the  diaposal  of  the  City  Immigration  Society. 


At  a  Tw»nt  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  held 
•t  New  York,  so  entertaining  and  instructive  (it  is  said)  was  Dr.  J.  J. 
Higgina  while  exhibiting  and  describing  his  detective  camera,  that 
the  aaeeting  did  not  adjourn  until  midnight. 

A  PORAL  photographic  club  has  been  started  at  Chester,  Va.,  with 
Mr.  Tbaoae  MMining  as  President  and  Dr.  Max  Mueller  (West- 
eheeter,  Pa.)  Secretary. 

Photoorapuic  aid  ia  being  had  recourse  to  by  Professor  W,  H. 
I'Sdcering  for  the  detection  of  nebula;.  The  clearer  sky  of  America 
girea  astronomers  an  advantage  over  their  EngUsh  brethren  in  this 
inteiesting  branch  of  research. 

A  xmKWVh  mean*  of  clearing  blue  prints  is  advocated  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Lktimar,  of  Michigan.  It  is  his  belief  that  when  preparing  the  paper 
oommercially  an  inferior  quality  of  ammonio-citrato  of  iron  is  em- 
ployed, which  gives  a  print  of  a  dirty  green  colour.  This  ho  materially 
iaprored  by  converting  it  into  a  fine  blue  in  the  following  way :— After 
the  prints  have  been  washed,  he  immerses  them  in  a  solution  of  oxalic 
add  of  the  ttrengUi  of  one  to  thirty,  when  in  three  or  four  minutes 
the  prinw  will  have  attained  the  desired  colour,  after  which  they  are 
again  waihed.  

Pbotooaapby  has  lately  lost  one  of  its  devotees  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Haorice  N.  Miller,  of  New  York,  a  well-known  photo-microscopist 
and  member  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  ai  the  American  Institute, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  said  that  it  was  quite  an  everj-day  occurrence  to 
produce  a  photographic  Une  block — from  the  exposing  of  the  plate 
to  ila  being  in  the  hands  of  the  pressmen— in  the  short  space  of  two 
boor*.  It  is  done  by  the  following  means : — From  the  negative  a 
print  i*  made  on  plain  paper,  a  pen-and-ink  artist  next  sketches  the 
ootlioes  and  then,  by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  destroys  tlie 
photographic  impression,  which  leaves  a  Une  picture  in  black  and 
white.  From  this  a  negative  is  taken,  which  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  etcher  4  nd  ehsctrotyper,  and  from  thence  to  the  printing  press 


It  ii  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Anthony 
waa  so  thoroughly  recognised  as  being  a  universal  friend  among  the 
photographic  fraternity,  that  resolutions  of  sympathy  have  been 
pamad  at  the  meetings  of  all  the  various  American  photographic 
aocistiea.  

A  Tbaxbatlantic  editor  states  that  a  photographer  in  Boston 
hae  recently  devised  a  set  of  gummed  tickets  to  be  pasted  on  the 
edge  of  Untem  alidea,  so  that  their  names  can  be  read  whilst  they 
•re  in  their  ttorage  box.  This  certainly  is  a  good  idea,  but  although 
mimingly  new  in  America  it  has  hfeen  in  regular  use  in  England 
for  upwanla  of  twenty  yean. 


sented  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  at  "Washington  and 
the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

Tub  Amei-ican  Journal  of  Photography  observes  that  prints  are  very 
often  overwashed  in  the  desire  to  free  them  from  tlie  last  traces  of 
hypo  Prolonged  washing  gives  the  prints  a  pale  look.  A  chemical 
precipitate  can  be  washed  free  from  foreign  impurities  with  twelve 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  the  water  being  applied  in  small  quantities 
and  at  short  intervals.  Bright,  beautiful  prints  will  repay  any  risk 
of  fading  from  insufficient  washing. 


Thb   valuable    collectiona  of  prints    illustrating   photo-mechanical 
pnnting  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  VV.  Osborne  have  been  pre- 


Mb.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia,  has  successfully  talcen  some  flash  light 
photographs  of  a  theatrical  stage,  and  although  some  of  the  characters 
were  In  positions  which  were  difficult  to  maintain,  still  the  results 
produced  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  are  no  longer  the  publishers  of 
the  Photographic  Times,  as  it  is  now  to  be  issued  by  the  Photographic 
Times  PubUshing  Association ;  and  the  photographic  department  of 
the  former  Company  has  been  purchased  by  the  Scovill  k  Adams 
Company,  with  W.  Irving  Adams,  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company,  as  President.  ^ 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  editor  of  The  BniiiSH  Joubnal 
Photoobahic  Almanac  to  find  that  the  editor  of  the  American 
Anmial  of  Photography  pays  him  the  compliment,  both  in  the  present 
and  past  year's  issue,  of  reproducing  more  tlian  one  page  of  the 
matter  of  the  Old  World  Annual,  but  without  acknowledgment 
however. 


INSTANTANEOUS  WORK. 
XII. 

In  my  last  I  pointed  out  a  very  common  error  which  nearly  every 
beginner  in  photography  falls  into  when  photographing  such  scenes 
as  moving  or  running  water.  The  behef  is  that  because,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  fountain  where  the  sprays  and  jets  of  water  are  in  rajiid 
motion,  that  such  require  an  almost  instantaneous  exposure.  The 
same  behef  extends  to  waterfalls,  while  the  fact  is,  that  such  are  not 
subjects  for  very  fast  exposures  at  all. 

I  remember  one  day,  when  being  at  the  Bracklin  Falls,  of  meeting 
in  with  a  number  of  amateurs  who  were  out  as  an  association,  and  of 
course  they  soon  busied  themselves  in  the  selection  of  the  best  spot 
from  whence  to  take  the  picture.  On  the  occasion  in  question  some 
kind  member  of  the  association  had  promised  a  prize  for  the  best 
picture  taken  that  day,  so  a  good  deal  of  mystery  and  concealment  of 
ideas,  &c.,  regarding  exposure,  were  practised  by  those  competing  for 
the  prize.  I  could  soon  tell  those  who  would  not  secure  the  coveted 
honour  by  seeing  them  taking  the  picture  with  their  shutters.  To 
get  a  good  view  of  this  waterfall  it  is  necessary  to  go  down  into  a 
deep  cauldron  into  which  the  water  rushes,  or  else  to  rig  up  the 
camera  among  some  thick  bushes  on  the  bank  opposite.  Even  in  the 
best  of  summer  days  the  light  here  is  always  more  or  less  cut  off  by 
the  surrounding  trees  and  liigh  banks,  and  to  attempt  to  take  such  a 
picture  by  a  rapid  shutter  exposure  vms  sheer  nonsense,  yet  because 
the  water  was  moving  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  visiting  the 
locality  that  day  actually  did  so.  1  had  taken  the  Falls  on  several 
occasions  and  knew  pretty  well  what  to  give,  and  could  therefore  see 
at  once  how  miserably  those  had  failed  who  used  their  shutters,  but 
no  doubt  when  they  came  to  develop  the  plates  would  be  blamed. 
In  water  effects  the  great  charm  is  softness,  and,  as  is  well  known  to 
experienced  workers,  that  at  least  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  securing  of  the  same  is  to  give  the  plate  a  full  exposure  with  a 
liberal  stop,  and  when  the  development  stage  is  reached  to  "  ca  canny 
with  the  pyro ; "  but  of  development  more  later  on. 

Confined  waterfalls,  running  streams,  fountains,  and  such -like 
should  never  be  taken  instantaneously. 

Of  late  years  the  craze  for  instantaneous  work  has  been  so  great , 
that  very  many  clever  mechanics  have  spent  much  thought  and 
ingenuity  in  so  constructing  a  camera  that  will  enable  them  to  secure 
pictures  without  attracting  the  attention  of  those  who  are  being 
taken,  or  even  by  thuse  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  when  the 
little  operation  is  going  on;  the  result  of  this  being  that  what  is 
termed  "  detective  cameras  "  are  now  made  by  a  great  many  of  the 
leading  photographic  apparatus  makers. 
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I'o  MCKM  menty  of  aation,  paHMp*  t'k**^  *■  nodunr  bettor  j«t 


•jM  to  mO  it,  tik*  bi—Hitiiii  camvk    t^oek  u  aaailjr  conwtliid 
i«r  tbe  wsuiooAt,  and  ika  ka*  btiaf  ponhad  tlmiogli  tke  battoa> 
■  •lonst  uuoMy*  to  kaow  VM  wvli  is  beioc  Mad,  or  M  in 


rmi  Umo  aad  pat  tORMWr  mim  iitiii 
•  "*-«(  itf  vUdi  MwiM  tJto  «Im90  «f  aa 
«  md  tUatkmmOa  for  iW  Uriac  of 


oat 

lof 

bos,  lb* 


rba  by  inly  piwiag  vitk  Iba  ti^m  w«a  littlo 
^  ootaUa  of  tbo  bos.     DoobtlaM  tbo  ^mi«  to 


•  bujpr  liaa  aad  imno  aitMti 

:  hf«af  tpUto  cajacfa  baa  bad  miicb  to  do  ia  tba 

'ufactuivfa  to  adoM  tba  obbw^  biu  aa  tbe  bo* 

oa,  bat  I  •«  far  faoa  tbiakiag  tbat  tbia  black 

•«t  MMMolobtaiali^tbodaaindraMU.  la 

<  of  actMiklboot^iiaal  form  of  "  Siiraa  " 

'  piaf«w«>  far  tbo  Itriiiak  paUic  aw,  aa 

u  atuofi  HMfiaoaa  ayoa  wb«o  ■  nrall  ia  aaaa 

wa  a  faihinaabb  tharou^faTx  wiili  •  uU  aatin 

black  or  jfaUow  obiony  box  aUmg  orrr  bi* 

aa  oiwdiaw  pktar*,  kiad  laaAar,  r»r  tb* 

<  — h  iaOlaitow  tbo  otbar  day  ii  oaa  of  uor 

chMMdl^lml).    I  know  at  oaea  It  waa 

..    ....    xtrj  hlaal  fattva,  aad  at 

*o  my  (jca.    A*  In  mtntf,  tbtao  coftaialjr  waa 


ldid,tbataftaraQi 


IA 


1 1  Mw.aadao  1  aaid  to  ■yaail,  aaa  it  ba 

tlfoaadOTllbaa  aaa  rf  tba  Ola^fnw 

aadfVwy  taaaj-Jiha,  ana 

aQ  it  wa«  an  adnrtiaMaart. 

aisi  ittla  >!•- 

«iaid,  aad  vary  oftas  aoao  Aawancbl 

•ueb  loUaiaaiiwili^MpwhUy  wbaa 

!  ae  idaa  wbatator  tbat  tbqr  wara 

.  ■ io,aUtbMe  to-caOrf  datac- 

rt:  uT  leu  of  iko  dMiaalw  «f  a  iriMfHIn  Un, 
«8oaai«bool.   I  wiMidOTwhatiatlio 

ladbaU  bvbaaa.    I 
'  lyMfal  llUa  fictana   lliiiii  bjr 

htka 
__  byMr.U«m,o< 

>^  4o  I  aay  I  bavo  mtd  aU 
b  ai«  oa  tba  aarbat,  bat 
'y  or  otlM  tkRMigk  mv 
ij»  of  tbMT  awlli :  aad. 


prrbap.  ^  aa  » 
mita  aa  wi  aa  tb- 
TMir  I  iKil». 


Ui^nr  iBMlaar  wbat  ia, 
(BMii  aa  aay,  aad  wbieb 
S-j>rvw>)  bosea  off««d  to 


f  hto  a  datwtlfa  ( 


To 


.  miLi  Trtj  caulj  di-oe. 


)ialbaMiaaB<4tb«fari«taa  old  baad  bM  waa 
loat.wbicb  JaMaMrbaU  tbalMlai  ~    ' 

I  a  (bad  Mtfaa  ia  iba  bw  a 
tbnMrik  Vbiab  Iha  trivad  mm 
'tboa&of  balfa 


TohMtba 
tlmvitbo 
wai  Mrt,  Biiktaf  iW  aaaa 
■aofbalfaltoMllobML  Thit  hopt  tbo  <bm»  faad 
B%to  miiiii  thalM,htWaidaaf  tbab^wMot 
pad  apaftMO^  aad  tba  whob  lbia|t  waa  aoaplMa.  Bcfav 
aanuaay  ay  fMad  to  tijr  U,  aad  ao  «o  bovitwarM, 
jrifcaBil  loaaaof  oar  b«^  aatta,  aad,  bnUaf  art  for  a 
U  ■*  ^aMy  dowa  oa  mm  wlSeh  |Ht  aioal v  oTMbwbad  a 
aad  town  wbicb  pafw  by  w«a  waliBaaify  maviag.    la 


wa  bad  (pOTt  oar  ds  plaiao  aad  w«at  boaw.    1  waa  ^aito 
attkaMMBHa.    Wa  da««lefai  fcarioad  Mcatiraa.    To  aaa 


llMMHaHa.  Wa  dawMfai  iMriDod  Mcatiraa.  To  aaa 
>  wo  bad  to  oM  tbo  bag  aai  laaA  tbo  ibaitar,b«t  t  Coaad 
ir  of  tbia  oil  bar  to  ba  ratbar  aa  advaalMothaa  aay  datrae- 
b  awf  abMB,  fw  It  waa  a  vary  Mlanl  tUaf  laiMd  for 
t  to  npaa  a  b^  aad  bob  farts  II  Mr  aamatbiac.  Sadi  saw 
Id  tba  laai>  otiaMioa  of  tboao  bala«  phot.vripbad,aad  wbo 
t  tba  ligbtiat  oMffaiaa  of  wbat  wm  foiM  as.  Of  aoano  it 
eaaOTiaaaalpaMaaaaaawwaaM  Itt^M  (or  a  aakaaUft 
I  il  wwiha  wtadHftaOy  wal,  aad  rfaea  tbM  aqr  filMd  iaIonH  OM 
^•boaM|alfoodnaaluwfaMbeUia(tba  h«r  oa  bit  biMat  aad 
■togdowaiatoltMif  babadtoyWia  waaalblag  oa  harlaprheaaa. 
I  aaow  aaotbat  gwUaaaa  wbo  aala  faaanaiiaaa  witb  aa  oU 


box  tliKfatly  alterod,  and  whieb  he  wraps  in  brown  paper,  and  ties 
MOM  op  with  a  atrinff  to  eludt  suspicion.  He  has  shown  me  some  of 
his  laaalta ;  but,  all  told,  I  like  the  old  bag  airmngement  best. 

Dafortnnatelj,  in  thia  dimato  we  are  aekk>m  faroured  with  such 
iataiHaly  faricbt  light  as  is  to  be  found  in  America  and  other  countries, 
and  tbia  ia  ua  oae  great  drawback  to  tbo  use  of  these  so-callud  detec- 
tiro  caawraa.  Now  and  again  a  fulljr  ezpotsetl  plate  is  got  hero,  but, 
■a  a  rnfe,  aaaiiy  all  aia  under  exposed,  and,  in  the  ease  of  street 
very  maeh  so.  Flvbapi  there  is  hardly  any  place  which 
aeaa  for  a  HtUa  amuMment  with  what  I  prefer  to  call 
work  aa  on  board  a  large  paaaenger  steamer.  Ilere  no 
aad  of  impiairioM  aay  bo  got,  and  but  little  ilimculty  experienced,  in 
inwoaciag  naasslf  in  a  purittnr  — *-—  not  the  least  suspicion  is  aroused 
of  wbat  yon  an  after.  T.  N.  Auistbono. 

♦ 

PHOTO-MBCnAXICAL  JOTTINGS.-n. 

TBaaa  an  variooa  waya  of  making  photo-tntnafen,  Tis.,  upon  paper 
for  sahaaniient  ro-tnuuiisr  to  stone.   The  diroot 
Boaarally  nani,  and  for  raqgb,  ordinary  work 
Mt  wboi*  6na  work  is  wanted  with  auolnta 
sine  BBtbod  muat  bo  used. 

rivaling  in 

requite  so 

they  are  reiy 


I  wmj  wou;   mu  waan  i 
iMJUw.aBda,  u4  mm,  tban  tba 
Liaa  lianafwa  say   ba  palled  from  Ok41otype  plates,  i 
■■  aad  asala   Ifcoaa  palled  from  tine.     Out  they 
loaMT  time  fraparing  tban  tba  tiae  platos,  that  tbe 
I  aaad  for  tbo  parpoao. 


raya  of 
tofwUabbaaiU 
witb  gahtfaw,  obioass  alum 
wiib  aiwiuei  aad  Uabn 
witb 


tba  paper  fur  the  diracl 
Tba  pa^  may  be  coated 
trace — and  potaasiua  bichromate,  or 
tbna  making  tbe  paper  aanaitiTa 


I  oaa  opmatioa.     PUpar  ao  piapaiad  is,  aftar  ezpoaure,  inked  ap 
aad  dsiraloped  io  bot  watar. 

0  eoat  tbe  yapn  with  i 

aqueooa  sulatian   of  potassium  bi 


papn  with  plain  gcktine,  dry,  then  to 


print  la  eoid  wslar  before  inking  up. 
•old  for  earboa  work,  senaitisea  and 


diy  aad  daralopad  io  bot  watar. 

Aaolbsr  way  b  to  eoat  tbe  pi 
maaitba  by  layamba  ia  aa 
difamab,  aoakiag  tiba  azposad  | 

TW  ordtaary  bailH  papora  sold  for  earboa  wor! 
dardoppad  ia  taa  aaiM  wiTiybU  roiy  nod  traarfera. 

WfaMtoM,  8haa4aaa^  Laiiam,  sals  Hnsoik's  transfer  paper,  which 
b  aiinriliaiid  ia  aataabiB  hiekromate  diawiliait  in  a  mixture  of  water 
aad  maCbybted  ^pMta  of  viae.  This  paper  ia  inked  up  dry  and 
dtnkpad  la  eoU  water.  TUa  paper  ia  made  by  first  coating  with 
gabliaa  aad  dooaa  alam,  dryii^,  then  floating  apon  albumen,  which 
rafofaaa  tha  teatlgrlated  spirit  to  eoagnlato  it  and  preraat  ite  remoral 

Buk  Boat  paMV  b  oaoally  laaommaBdod  for  piMito-litho  work,  but 
It  b  too  tbte.  TW  bartaapir  b  good  wora,  aot  bid,  paper,  from 
twaoiy'4ro  to  forty  pnawaa  par  nam. 

Imkmf  af  (At  /VtaU.— IV  oU  pba  of  inking  up  the  minte  inrolraa 
tba  aaa  of  a  Utbo-prvaa  ia  tba  dark  mom,  and  w  at  ita  neat  a  clumsy 
aad  waalafal  way  of  doing  tha  work.  Tba  eaaiaat  and  beat  way 
b  to  naa  a  boaia  Iba  tha  nek  of  a  printing  traaa,  one  portion 
to  ba,  my,  19x3  ood  tba  other  13xlS,  hiami  together;  the 
biapa  to  be  sank  ia  tha  wood  ao  that  wban  the  board  is 
laM  oa  tbo  uMo  it  will  ia  qaita  flat  To  use  thia  board  rdse  the 
haaid  ia  ttM  middb,  iaasrt  tba  edge  of  tranrfer  in  the  joint,  and  the 
at  tba  biof**  wOl  bold  it  tight.  Now  on  a  clean  inking  klsb 
Kb  pbiilu  llltw  taarfar  ink  with  turpnntine,  charge  a  glue 
eb  rolmvthaa  iakm  tba  print,  rillin^r  from  the  hin^n  only, 
_  tha  nUag  aatu  tba  luriiaBtiae  boa  evanorst/Hi,  wbi-n 
than  iheiald  ba  a  thia,«vaa  eoat  of  ink,  through  which  the  ima)^ 
caa  ba  fbially  aaaa.  Oaa  of  tbo  pointanpon  which  a  beginner  stumbles 
b  tha  iaUag  ap  of  dry  traarfan— tba  osoal  plan  being  to  crowd  on 
aa  modi  {tfaapaaaHa,  tba 


;aanca  being  tbat  the  print  smears 

la  faddag  op  a  wat  traarfar  place  a  piece  of  thick  bkxttJng  paper  on 
tba  board.  Pbca  tbe  wet  traorfar  upon  it  face  up,  fix  in  the  toint. 
Mot  tbo  satfaos  witb  aiiber  blotting  jiaper  or  a  soft  doth.  Then 
bariag  ebaigad  tba  gloe  laUar  witb  tbm  mk,  roll  the  print  one  way 
only  aatil  tba  wbitaa  ekar,-kaTing  tlie  lines  forming  tbe  image 
ilaHlrg  oat  flra  and  black.  A  ovnUe  nib  with  a  pledget  of  cotton 
wool  wtD  ebatfod  witb  water  will  remoro  any  scum  left  on  whites, 
aad  tbo  traaCir  b  bong  op  to  dry. 

I'bato4itibo  tiaarfais  sboold  be  dried  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  is 
poasibk,  alaa  tba  gebtiaa  ooat  will  be  made  brittle,  sod  the  ink  made 
too  diytof^Ta  a  solid  traorfer.  For  photo-litbo  trsiufers  nn  zinc 
Ibiaaer  nrntal  b  oaed  tban  for  etching,  as  better  contact  is  obtained 

-•r  lu«  aafaeaa.  aa  well  a*  being  eaoier  to  handle. 

Tha  suae  moat  ba  well  polished  with  rery  fine  emer^  cloth  and 


tarpaiillna,  thaa 


in  a  weak  hath  of  nitric  acid,  alum,  and 


» 
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wslar — tM  drop*  uf  nitric,  ten  frniiu  of  alum,  to  s  pint  of  water. 
Tlik  b  pal  into  •  tray,  tbo  xinc  iuiai«iri«Ml,  and  tli**  tray  rocked  until 
Um  ptilUbrd  •urfar«  of  lino  K*v«>i  Wity  to  a  line  matt.  Tlie  plate  is 
aow  r«tit<i«r<l  nn>\  wril  wanhnl,  tlu)  »cuni  being  removed  by  rubbing 
gwiUr  witli  '  (N'tton  \v<M>l.    The  plntu  is  now  put  into  a 

wbirirr  aitd  >  •  nibunien,  tlien  whirled,  coated  again,  whirled 

^puti,  ibrn  Uni'tl  over  a  (mail  Rpirit  store.  The  albumen  is  com- 
wani  of  white  of  oiM  egy;  Water,  eight  ounct-d;  tiatunited  solution 
tiabmaato  potaab,  one  ouncv.  lieat  up  tbo  egg,  add  the  water,  mix, 
ihMaidtbeliidtroautoaidution.    Thin  mixture  maal  be  well  filtered 

To  g<p4  BOod  print*  on  xinc  a  whirler  must  be  used.  A  tilm  of  albu- 
wtm  oa  aae,  well  whirled,  re<]uir«8  leaa  than  one-quarter  the  exposure 
of  alUaa  aot  whirled.  L'nwhirled  films  are  uneven,  one  portion  of 
piata  hariof  no  film,  and  another  portion  having  a  film  too  thick, 
tkiough  which  tha  light,  not  having  penetrated,  washes  oS  in  deve- 
npnaat* 

Inking  up  after  exposure  is  effected  with  a  glue  roller,  charged  with 
thin  ink,  cai«  being  taken  to  get  a  very  thin,  even  coat  of  ink  all  over  the 
plate.  From  theae  priota  upon  zinc  the  transfers  are  pulled  on  litho- 
trmoifer  paper  and  taep  re-tranaferred  to  stone.  The  transfer  to  stonu 
ia  bart  entmated  to  a  akiBed  lithographer,  especially  by  beginners,  as 
oaralaM  at  ignorant  transfAring  will  spoil  the  very  best  photo- 
tranrfer. 

Do  not  try  pboto-litho  or  any  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes 
with  makeahift  anpliances,  but  get  proper  tools  first,  then  the  work 
will  be  easy  and  pleasant,  and  the  results  good. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


THE  DE\'ELOPMENT  OF  GELATINO-BROMIDE  LANTERN 
PLATES. 

[A  OoaiaBBiiBtioii  to  the  Manolwitar  Photogmphic  Society.] 
Tub  time  seems  to  have  come  when  lantern  slides  can  be  made  on 
geUti no-bromide  dir  plates  which  shall  compare  favourably  with 
wet  cuUudiun  ot  eoUocuo-bromide  transparencies,  and  shall  be  almost 
as  O'rtain  in  their  preparation.  For  some  time  those  who  have 
oeca-iionaliv  tried  their  hands  at  transparency  making  on  gelatine 
Mates  (and  what  amateur  photographer  has  not  ?)  must  have  felt 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  developer,  and,  given  that,  success 
most  be  attained.  Ferrous  oxalate  has,  as  our  kntcm  exhibitions 
have  i.hown,  produced  transparencies  which  have  left  nothing  to  be 
"r|^.""l^.'°  ^^  matter  of  colour,  of  transparent  shadows,  or 
clear  high  lights ;  but  when  we  have  seen  these  selected  specimens 
on  Uie  screen,  the  experienced  among  us  have  been  apt  to  ask  how 
many  faUures  tbere  have  been  before  these  casual  successes  have  been 
•eorud.  To  ol<«m  a  good  ferrous -oxalate  transparency,  I  think 
expoMue  must  be  absolutely  correct  and  the  developer  must  be  in 
eiacl  sympathT  with  the  exposure ;  Uie  result  is  then  as  good  as  need 
be.  But  this  happy  slate  of  affairs  rarely  happens-certainlv,  if  I 
may  sappo«>  myown  experience  to  be  that  of  others,  not  once  in 
twelve  tunes.  The  use  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  meta-bisulphite  of 
Potash  with  a  pyro  developer,  joined,  perhaps,  to  improved  manu- 

\^^-  ,  ^  '",'  •"•  ""^  *"'  ''"'  difference  between  certainty  and 
nnojrUinty,  and  one  may  now  calculate  on  getting  ten  or  devpn 
gooduansnarence.  out  of  every  doxen  plati!     ifxposure  wVth  n 

SJ^)l  .iZ?  "  ".1'  f-  **"= '  «^^  importance,  littrmore  being 
necesiary  than  to  see  that  U  is  long  enough 

of  tL'n.™*^''  ^•''"i"  "°'.^  "'''«  ^  *•«>'  ""  'l"^  •cnx'o  any  examples 
I  n.^^  1  '  '~"l  '^."^^  '"^''''''  Pfoduce*!  V  three  methods 
I  purpose  showing  a  few  developed  by  fei^ous  oxalate,  and  the  same 
^  pyroorhydroquinone.    I  ^hlill  ali  show  some  examples  of  we? 

Sie^n  S^mSr^I  ^l"*  ''^■'°,.°'  tjff^quinone.  Befor^  showing 
tbT^m^^..?^'!  ••    *^  1?^  '*■"  ^  "''"''  collodion  still  caiTies  off 

iL,     rin^jTj       ""^  '  *'""'"  ''  "«  could  teU  one  from  the 

tb^  '^  nul7,''';*^l!r  """^n^?  tte"*  «  no  fear  of  going  wwng  ■ 

Thoiai^and  s"w.nf  \^'  ,  l-T  ^  '"'^■"  "^'^  ^''^h  Imve  been 
bWi«?fwt:«f.^itlt™    "-^  «-"-emelygooi,  the  lattei 

-cS'h.ve  theTown  for^uS,  bH^s  ilt  T^'T  ?^-  l^'""  l'^^^^^ 
to  which      Tlien.  i.  nT^.'  j"«      '  "nraaterial  which  you  apply 

'«,-i..«.ch.n  .moU^f-i^jr^rcXx- t?^:ri^i 


exactly  what  they  mean.  This  matter  is  really  a  very  great  grievanc 
that  amateurs  have  against  plate  makers  in  general ;  we  do  not  uiak 
up  our  solutions  by  the  Winchester  quart,  or  oven  by  the  imperif 
pint,  and  our  dark  rooms  are  crowded  enough  as  it  is  with  only  sue 
moderate  bottles  as  four,  .six,  or  eight-ounce.  I  sHppo.se  there  nuii 
be  some  motive  for  publisliing  formulte  in  this  annoying  way,  but 
cannot  imagine  what  it  is,  except  it  is  to  tlirow  dust  in  our  nye.s  an 
make  it  imjKissible,  unless  we  are  mathematicians  of  tlio  highes 
order,  to  see  what  a  formula  really  is  when  reduced  to  its  simples 
term.s.  It  ia  on  the  same  principle  that  doctors  write  their  prescrip 
tions :  but  tliongh  it  may  not  be  very  important  for  us  to  kno^ 
exactly  what  it  is  that  cures  or  kills  us,  when  we  come  to  the  mor 
serious  subject  of  photography  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  exactl 
what  we  are  doing,  if  we  are  to  have  any  intelligent  interest  in  oii 
work.  Why  cannot  plate  makers  tell  us  what  every  ounce  of  solu 
tion  contains,  as  well  as  give  us  instructions  how  to  make  wholesal 
quantities  ? 

I  give  now,  in  what  I  consider  a  reasonable  manner,  formulas  fo 
the  pyro  developer  recommended  by  the  two  makers  mentioned 
Thomas  gives  in  one  ounce  (approximately) : — 

A. 

Pyro    2^  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda    7^      „ 

Citric  acid 1|  grain. 

B. 

Bromide 2j  grains. 

Ammonia    l|  minim. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 2^  grains. 

Take  equal  quantities. 

In  makmg  up  the  developer,  I  confess  I  have  not  striven  in  some 
of  the  ingredients  for  mathematical  exactness.  Thus,  in  the  item 
sulphite  of  soda,  I  have  taken  as  much  in  my  hand  as  I  thought  would 
do ;  I  have  dissolved  this  in  some  warm  water,  and  have  taken  of  this 
solution  as  much  as  I  thought  would  about  hit  the  prescription  to  a 
nicety.  Again,  not  finding  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  my  stock  of 
drugs,  I  used  carbonate  of  potash,  which  I  found  to  suit  perfectly ; 
indeed,  the  developer  (and  all  developers  I  have  ever  seen)  will  stand 
a  considerable  amount  of  modification,  according  to  the  taste  or  fancy 
of  the  party,  as  Sam  Weller  says.  The  result  of  development,  when 
carried  out  in  the  conscientious  manner  I  have  spoken  of,  is,  when 
dry  and  viewed  by  reflected  light,  a  whity-brown,  approaching  collo- 
dion colour,  with  absolutely  clear  glass  in  the  high  lights. 
Swan's  formula  is  simpler,  being — 


Pyro 


Meta-bisulphite 0 


grains. 


B. 


result. 


Bromide O   oTnina 

Ammonia 7  minims. 

The  result  by  reflected  light  is  a  much  redder  brown  than  Thomas's, 
but  viewed  as  a  transparency  the  colour  is  much  the  same. 

A  very  excellent  developer  is  one  half  of  which  is  taken  from  a 
formula  given  in  The  British  J  oubnal  Puotoqbaphic  At.manac 
tor  1888  by  Mr.  Edwards.     It  is  a  stock  bottle  made  thus  :— 

Ammonia 2  drachms. 

riromide    3 

'^  a''^"'   4  ounces. 

Of  this  you  may  use  as  much  as  you  like,  but  after  many  tri.ab 
bave  found  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  give  about  the  best  resu 
My  formula  would  then  be  :— 

P'^^■r■y^■. Sgrains. 

Sulphite  of  soda 0  to  10 

Edwards's,  as  above    ^  ounce 

Water,tomake   !.'.'.".".'.'.'!!     2  ounces. 

The  components  of  "Edwards"  will  be   about,  in   this   quantity, 

ammonia,  6  minims ;  bromide,  9  gi-ains. 
Ur.  Brenan,  some  of  whose  slides  I  shall  show  presently,  used 

lagets  developer,  which  is  in  great  contrast  with  this  last-named 

one.     m  a  two-ounce  solution  the  composition  is  about  as  follows:— 

f,r?    ■■ a    grains. 

Citricacid         A  grain. 

Sulphite  of  soda     g    grains. 

^"""."D'a    liminim. 

"^■^"""de |g,ai„ 

fail"^*^^  *'^°  developers  show  how  wide  t)ie  room  for  the  operator's 
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At- 


rn«at  Mid  beforr  fixing,  I  pat  the  pbt«  for  about  fire 

(i(  ciuaaM »imm,qwutvr  oonra  to  the  pint,  and 

>n»  dfcet  of  mmmmag  the  film  pretty  nearly 

-     '^wnli  ilm  win  mm,  bowvrer,  mmui  the 

•«  I  vro  or  three  platM  imt  be  derdoped  in 

—  V  aad  ihouM  there  be  any  (iglit  die- 

rekpnent.  a  rub  with  the  fin|;MS  in 

In  (act,  not  watrr  is  an  excellent 

lltr  to  I3(r  Fahr.    The  diMdTsBtase  of 

::nieult  to  waah  the  film*  off  the  gia«  if 


th* 

eolonatioti 
hut  wairr  . 
deanr  anJ  quit. 
Anute  alum  ij  t    . 
;oa  waot  to  do  to. 

A4««IIaathe  p^r.  r,  ThooM*  pre*  the  foUmriw  a 

KjdnqiiBocie  :— 

No.  1  Stock  Dottui. 

UydroqaiMiM   IOOktuh. 

8ttlphu*cf aodft    So«ae«. 

C^tncwdd aOgraiM. 

i-r  coide  of  aaaaoaiaa 90 

VV  at«sr  to    90 ) 

Vo.  9  SfDcx  llomji. 

Ovboaale  of  potMh 'J, 

OaihoMte  at  eoda  (erji/tal) :{ 

Waitr  to    ao 

Take  eqnal  puta. 
Tkia  fivaa  ia  two  mmam  et  i 

Rck  1  BlOCS  . 

HHmuMM  Si 

8«Uk*ef«k    b'   „ 

5K>dd. : ::::3  " 

'*^^™'^  <^  ■■twii— I  grain. 

No.  9  Stock  Bonu. 

Carho.rt.o»iodr. »"V^ 


I  for 


B«Maaalav.nmtaif«hachttiDM,Md  the  mm  ttro  ovum 
■W*«^*i»«*>"i«pl«U%«»  altar  MMther.  I  hara  dmlopMl 
■ton,  aad  the  laM  OM  cum  aimott  m  mickhr  m  the  fiat  and  waa 
fwla  a*  tatWactorr.  It  U  niBnirr  Ic  Jarelop  to  a  iBghUrgrmUt 
■gw«t  d«itj  Am  b  imiiad  ht  Ika  r««lt ;  the  pUt.  cWn 
WKh  Dofartlj  hn^  kiK^  figkla.ndb«liifaet^  in  ,iity  way. 
I  •buuU  •*  thai  aB  Umm  databpm  pradaea  eqnaUy  Mtirfaetofr 
<«lu«riih  nlateaaspoaidb  ihaeaMiaer  hrmtaet  to  gaaBght. 
I  I    u  I  thiak  than  ia  a  pU  to  choaa  hatwwa  lha«. 

>   * .  I  aa  «u«  aajr  om  m*  aaha  halan  dUaa,  aad  good  floaa, 
iw.ud  by  niligkt  BayaatdioagkadaaMiiaaalwwaaMlr.    Ia 

■awahaaahadforao— tfaa^WMjaaawqaihagwithaaloporv; 


•  ;  bat  if 

, .  for  it  dkiai  aol 

dbagakliiM  takaa  plaea, 
„    If  the  pklaiaaatdry  iMo 

'  plaee,  hot  a  BMtvad  a*Ml  ija- 

OM  la  viriUa  if  tha  tnafaiaMT  i«  dipped  iato  it  hefuro 
.-#»"*  *l>Mowa  aMwlnr  a  hU*  aofaw;  the  traaaiianat  paru 
mak>attaehadaa4ili(^cioida4,irkieh  i.  aol  thaVarM  i/tha 
ptaa  w  r«t  ia  dry 


i««WAi.  ov  l*H«rro«a*i>inr  wUak 
Jiaafidlawii— 

WlMtrtia  e#  inaij 
C^fcrtda  of  aawwiaiii 

Water 

WaA  Wall  aad  toae  with— 

Limor 

The , 

liarroKato 


'JO  grain*. 
1' 


Limar8alpkv(talphidaafpate«iaa)   |  *"«»f^£^ 

ti«tarwt<Miihaaa  dnadfal  mmD.  aaaetiy  lika  tha  ckok 
rMa  niahar  walar,  bat  it  awitaaai  eantal  t'>ne<i.  aad  cr 


Tariety  of  colour  may  be  obtained  from  it.  I  think  it  a  Terr  nsefnl 
addition  to  our  laboratory,  notwithstanding  its  unsavoury  qualities.  I 
iD«y  add  tliat  1  think  a  Iwltcr  colour  is  obtained  if,  after  washing  the 
chlorid»»-bleached  nicture,  it  is  dried  again  before  putting  it  into  the 
liver  of  ^ulphur  milution.  Adbl  HinrwooD,  jun. 


PHOTOORAPIllC  OBJECTIVES. 
Facts  and  Fallaciks  Rkoaboiiio  Thxm. 

[Ead  a  Iht  «"-T~"'  Oaav«Btioa.] 
Th»  literature  on  photographic  optics  is  exceedingly  meagro,  and 
that  which  is  open  for  study  is  distributed  nininly  in  the  form  of 
papers  and  artielea  written  in  nhotographic  journals.  The  terma 
«»«ptli  o<focaik'"*diatortion,''  "chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations," 
aad  "  Tiaoal  and  idtaainal  fbei"  are  oaed  rather  promiscuously,  and  I 
fear  not  always  nnderstaadingly. 

It  ia  Bol  aiy  porpoae  to  gire  yon  a  treatiae  on  optica  pertaining  to 
piMtqp»pUe  bnaaa,  bat  to  nMBtion  thoae  tenna  and  give  explanation 
of  the*  which  naat  oaa  ia  poieait  of  photography,  and  draw  atten- 
tfaa  to  aoaM  tUap  which,  nom  ny  experieaoe  and  a  raried  corre- 
woadMiai,  I  a*  lad  to  bdMw  are  not  fully  nndentood  by  all.  Tha 
(Gvamty  of  ^aaHtias  pertaining  to  ienaea  for  photcwraphic  purpoaea 
is  ajit  to  ba  eoofttaading,  anlaas  a  peraon  haa  the  Benefit  or  extended  ex- 
pwiwca  or  stady  oa  vim  aahject,  aad  there  ia  no  queation  that  the 
•■■■iMiaa  of  htowhdga  where  it  did  not  exist,  or  relying  on  statA- 
iMuatn  wUek  waca  act  aorreet,  hare  led  to  many  errors  of  judgment, 
witieh,  ia  tam,  hava  baaa  the  oaoae  of  disappointments,  prejudices, 
aad  loaa. 

I  tberefaia  think  that  any  statement  of  facts  which  are  incontro- 
vertible, bieauai  they  are  natural  lawa,  will  not  only  be  fruitful  of  a 
baMer  BKnrladM,  bat  may  ia  time  lead  to  some  unity  of  action  in  the 
Boda  of  axaaaiaW  and  tMting  objeetivea,  for  I  venture  to  say  that 
theiv  is  a  nceeasi'  -,  inasmuch  as  different  persons  follow 

difleivat  plans,  gi<  .  >ng  results,  and  few  of  them  accomplish 

tha  eoaspleta  raanh. 

It  w*}h»  beat  to  say  at  the  outset  what  the  qnalities  are  which  are 
iavolvati  ia  a  Sffll-ela«  photographic  obj><ctive,  and  which,  with  many 
others,  are  the  pfvbiaoM  for  the  ontician  to  solve.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Euet  eoiaddaaoa  of  riaoal  aad  chemical  foci ;  a  formula  in- 
rolving  aaeh  glaaa  aad  Mwaa  aa  will  give  the  utmoat  freedom  from 
■pbarical  and  rbromatie  abMrratioo ;  such  a  relation  of  glass  and  curvea 
aa  will  avoid  int.raal  laiaetioaa  aad  eoaaeqnaat "  flare  "  or  "  vhoat ;" 
length  of  focus ;  diaaMMr  of  Ihmm;  ahsolnte  komoganeity  of  glass,  or 

the  various  sur- 
absolute  centring  of 
moaatiag. 

I  aaaaot  think  that  I  oaa  better  show  the  importance  of  then)  various 
faelonthaa  by  landing  yoa  thmuirli  the  process  of  completing  a  lens, 
OMittiag  tha  aiiaati*  of  work,  and  thus,  also,  showing  you  tie  diffi- 
eahiaa  which  baaat  tha  path  of  the  optician  in  his  endeavour  to  reach 
the  raaah.  Wa  will  aMome  that  be  dnairM  to  make  a  medium-siied 
ob)aetiv«,  of  tha  form  which  is  prinriDally  used  to-day  (a  system  of 
two  t^BBietrieal  eombinatiuns),  and  that  be  has  laid  out  in  advance 
the  formula  on  which  h«  iatsada  to  eooslnict  it. 

lie  has  in  liis  poaMaafea  four  plates  or  discs  of  rough  and  unsightly 
glaaa,  two  of  whidi  are  oown  and  two  flint,  which  are  to  be  to  him 
the  eauae  of  diahaartaoing  failurs  or  gratifying  success.  If  ho  has  any 
aspariance  at  all,  h«  wQI  oaa  no  other  than  audi  as  is  warranted  by  the 
giMa  aMnufacturvr,  hecanae  aran  tlien  be  will  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  peffact  glaaa.  The  glass  oomea  from  the  manu- 
factunr  with  a  gaaraate*  or  not ;  in  the  latter  ha  asaumes  no  respon- 
•ibilit}^  while  in  tha  fwiaai  ha  does,  aa  f ar  as  the  refractive  index  and 
OMrt  ffmof  tbooghta  ai*  eoacamed.  If  they  are  of  guaranteed  form, 
the  diaes  have  faeeta  grmmd  and  polished  on  the  ewes  on  oppoaito 
•idea,  by  means  of  whkh  the  maker  has  carefully  teat^  tha  glass,  aad 
by  which  means  the  optician  ma^  do  the  same. 

I  wiHild  say  here  b  parenthesis  that  none  of  thia  glass  ia  produced 
in  this  country,  and  none  of  the  glass  manufacturers  with  whom  w« 
have  jrot  ooom  in  eontact  have  shown  any  inclination  to  undertake  to 
make  it.  Wa  hope  and  feel  confident  that  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  made  within  our  borders,  and  when  ao,  with  the  natural 
facilitii*  at  oar  disposal,  we  feel  certain  that  we  shall  obtain  a  higher 
and  more  satiafactory  malt  than  exists  to-day.  The  cost  of  the  glaaa 
is  now  a  very  important  factor  in  the  price  of  the  lens.  The  glaas 
itself  must,  of  course,  oooform  to  the  formula,  and  often  the  formula 
most  oooform  to  such  glasa  aa  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

Any  variety  of  crown  or  flint  may  be  obtained,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  tha  light  flints  and  rrowns  give  the  moat  satisfactory  re- 
siilta.     Ffints  are  usually  the  outer  len«es  of  double  combinations,  and 


kngth  of  focus ;  diaatotarof  laaaM:  ahsohite  konaogt 
fnadoaiffoai  stria  or  raiaa;  griadiag  and  jpoHahing 
faoaa,  aa  that  tbey  shall  ba  atrietly  spbertoal;  absi 
Itataa  bafoia  and  after  moaatiav. 
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wfaM  frwT  U«  uewdinfly  ao(t  and  subject  to  oxidatioo.     Ibe 

tktM  BOW  bMiat  to  iibr«<le  the  glum,  ginog  them  approximately 
i  (una  be  withM  them  to  bare,  and  then  begins  the  process  of 
KTiiidiw  aad  poliabtng.  Althoii|rh  thb  i»  done  on  the  same  general 
priiiei|il».thed»t*ikT»ry  withaiffert-nt  opticians;  and  althoujfh  the 
MOM  i«Mh  may  be  and  u  accomplished  iu  different  manners,  it  is  safe 
to  WT  that  if  one  were  to  follow  the  plan  of  another  he  would  fail. 
TImm  k  a  prcaliar  touch  or  fi-elitig  in  doing  this  work  which  it  takes 
nw*  0*  practice  to  acquin-,  and  even  then  I  find  a  person  must  be 
4^^|^t^  10  it.  Udc  might  give  the  method  of  procedure  down  to  the 
winatMt  detail,  and  thu  baa  often  been  done,  nnd  for  all  that  a  person 
■igiit  foUow  it  anr  number  of  times  and  still  fail.  One  thing,  liow- 
•«.T,  i«  true,  that  few  peraons  have  any  conception  of  the  amount  of 
•aaeliM*  which  i«  required  in  thb  work.  This  remark,  of  course, 
•pp&ga  mainly  to  an  objective  which  is  to  be  of  the  highest  standard, 
•n^  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  variett  with  different  opticians  according 
to  tbair  tiall,  and  not  to  such  productions  as  may  be  called  commercial, 
for  tbe  MMon  that  the  pecuniary  return,  and  not  excellence,  is  the 
nAimmoiut  contideration.  .\  certain  amount  of  care  is  observed  even 
in  tha  chwipnit  forma,  but  the^w  are  not  subjected  to  critical  tests, 
•ad  any  fsiuU  which  are  not  app<m.-nt  to  the  purchaser  are  allowed 
to  pMM,  which  ia  not  the  case  in  the  highest  grade,  where  the  best  is 
m  loo  ^ood  ;  the  leault  ia,  of  course,  that  they  arc  inferior,  varying 
i  Huvhable,  and  while  occaaionally  one  may  find  an  excellent  lens 
Mig  them,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  an  error  or  variat  ion  from  the  spherical  surfaces,  for  instance, 
ao  iafinitMimally  amall  that  there  are  no  mechanical  means  for  deter- 
mining it  of  if«'<«(  of  an  inch,  will  have  a  noticeable  and  sometimes 
diaaatroua  effect  in  the  formation  of  an  image.  We  all  know,  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  read  it  often,  of  the  utmost  exactness  with  which  a 
telaeoope  objective  must  be  made,  and  the  claim  is  generally  made 
that,  because  the  image  from  the  objective  is  magnified  by  the  eye- 
|ii«D«,  •  greater  perfection  is  required  than  in  the  photographic  ob- 
fectire.  1  have  found,  however,  that  any  lack  of  perfection  which  is 
■otioasble  by  an  eyepiece  ia  as  pronounced  in  the  camera,  and  I  there- 
for* claim  and  make  this  emjHithic,  that  a  first-class  photographic 
objective  requires  aa  much  perfection  as  that  in  the  telescope  or 
wifTiUfopn,  and  no  work  sjient  upon  it  to  accomplish  this  result  is 
lost. 

To  ratam  to  our  objective,  we  will  suppose  that  all  the  surfaces 
bar*  been  ground  and  polished.  This  in  practice  means  considerable. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  the  surfaces  increases  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  increase  in  sixe,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  scratching.  It  is 
an  ordinary  event  to  scratch  a  surface  during  the  process  of  grinding 
and  poliahing,  and  nothing  uncommon  to  do  so  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  latter,  when  theentire  work  must  he  repeated.  No  matter  how  good 
a  surface  mav  otherwise  be,  a  scratch  is  inadmissible ;  not  that  it  does 
•oy  particular  harm,  but  an  optician  who  takes  pride  in  his  work 
cannot  bear  it,  and  the  customer  who  has  to  pay  for  it  will  not 
MCapt  it.  After  polishing,  the  lenses  are  put  into  a  lathe  one  by  one 
•ad  eeatred — that  is,  the  optical  axis  is  found,  which  we  know  we 
b»ve  when  on  revolution  of  the  spindle  the  two  images  which  the 
aurfaoe  gives  are  sUtiooary.  The  edges  arc  now  ground  down  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cell  in  tlie  mounting.  Edwabd  Bacbch. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


V 


nioToaiupiiiNc  the  nebulae. 

oa  Mr.  Conaioii'a  lactu*  at  the  Camera  Club  given  on  pago  56  in 
lart  wnk'a  Imie.] 


DlSCCSSIOS. 

The  CBAiailAli  (Mr.  J.  TraUl  Taylor)  said  he  did  not  know  wlicther  this 
satfiect  was  om  that  would  provoke  discussion,  but  tliouglit  tlic  wiser  way 
woeU  be  for  tbo»e  wlio  art  iwmewhat  backward  on  the  subject  of  siderral 
p>>o«n«r«|>h)r  to  put  sonw  qnestioos  to  Mr.  Common  which,  i)erliaps,  lie  would 
kindly  aiMwtr ;  aod,  by  way  of  starUng  the  Ull,  lie  would  ask  concerning  the 
aami  MA*  showa  go  th*  screen— one  which  was  taken  at  the  instigation 
«t  I».  OiU,  at  lbs  (kpfr-wbetber  that  was  .lone  by  an  ordinarj-  photoffraphic 
tsM  or  by  a  tal«caps  !  ne  ob«nTe<l  that  the  stars  were  all  slanting,  as  if  tlic 
time  b»l  hM  aa  dRBcnt ;  that  U  to  «y,  the  camera  had  been  standing  still 
whils  tlw  hmrnij  bodies  were  moving,  therefore  he  supposed  it  would  have 
bwa  aearerly  an  ei|aatarial  arrangement 

Mr.  Ooinio!. :  The  num  of  those  stan  liefng  elongated  in  the  direction  you 

!!L~       K_J*'"         "    "  "'"1'  '5"*  ^  "**  t''»t-wa»  this  :  The  ordinary 
l*«l«ijr«P»»r'.  amera,  Uking  a  .nmll  plate  with  a  lens  of  two-inch  aperture 

yis    uTT"*^!       V" ^'^.f  "'" ™""' •  """^ ^^' ""o""" »f 'he stars 
ea  Ike    let*  i.|»es*nU  ths  sctoal  motion  of  a  comet  during  about  one  hour. 


The  Chaibman  :  Thank  you  ;  that  is  very  satisfactory.  In  the  olden  time 
used  to  point  the  camera  to  the  heavens  sometimes,  and  I  recognised  that  eflect 
in  a  very  marked  way.  Means  have  to  be  taken  to  check  the  stars,  to  ensure 
that  what  we  have  got  is  not  a  speck  of  dust  or  dirt  on  the  plate  but  really  and 
tnUy  a  star.  Tint  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  an  equatorial  arrangement  by 
stopping  the  clockwork  for  a  moment  and  duplicating  it. 

Mr.  Common  :  You  have  been  anticipated  there.  Rutherfurd  did  that  in 
1864.'  He  did  that  in  a  very  remarkable  picture  he  took  of  the  Pleiades  with 
an  eleven-inch  lens  especially  corrected  for  photography.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  found  the  limits  of  the  collodion  plate,  because  he  never  could  get  below 
the  ninth  magnitude.  He  then  got  his  orientation.  He  allowed  one  star  to 
troll  along  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  hence  he  got  his  photograph  well 

marked.  ^    .  ,     .      , 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  construct  an  equatorial  stand 
of  the  lower  type.  I  was  a  little  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Common  say  tliat  plioto- 
graphing  the  moon  was  a  wjiste  of  time.  I  used  to  be  rather  fond  of  that  some 
years  ago  with  a  very  humble  appliance  ;  but  about  twenty-six  years  ago,  one 
year  Ijefore  I  went  into  photographic  journalistic  liarne.ss  iu  Loudon,  I  con- 
structed a  stand,  mounted  a  camera  on  it,  and  had  a  segment  of  a  wheel  and 
an  Archimediau  screw,  and  thus  kept  the  moon  tolerably  sharp.  I  observe  in 
some  of  Mr.  Common's  projections  that  the  stars  had  very  sensible  discs.  If 
we  look  at  a  star  through  a  telescope  it  is  simply  a  point.  I  was  going  to 
inquire  how  it  comes  that  that  point  extended  to  such  a  very  sensible  disc  as 
some  of  them,  but  I  presume  that  it  is  by  halation  by  the  brightness  of  the 
star ;  the  brilliancy  is  converted  into  space  in  fact.  That  is  a  consolation  for 
photographers  who  employ  lenses  which  are  not  so  highly  corrected  for  sidereal 
photographic  apparatus  as  those  costly  instruments  by  which  these  admirable 
results  have  been  produced.  A  landscape  lens,  for  example,  or  any  other  kind 
of  lens,  even  a  telescope  lens  that  is  not  corrected  for  photography,  will  give 
the  st.ars  definite  discs  by  which  they  could  be  seen. 

Mr.  Common  :  If  it  is  badly  focussed. 

The  Chairman  :  But  even  if  it  is  well  focussed  it  might  do  the  same,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  corrected  for  photography,  in  the  sense  of  the  chemical  and 
visHid  foci  not  being  coincident ;  but;  I  was  going  to  ask,  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  disc,  seeing  in  a  high-class  telescope  there  is  no  disc,  and  yet  here,  on  the 
screen,  we  see  the  stars  in  various  magnitudes  1 

Mr.  Common  :  I  can  only  say  it  is  only  one  of  those  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence which  get  us  out  of  great  difficulties,  for  if  you  consider  what  would  be 
the  effect  if  we  took  a  photograph  and  found  that  the  stars  were  all  the  same 
magnitude  it  would  be  very  puzzling.  It  is  a  most  interesting  point,  and  I 
look  to  photographers  to  explain  it.  As  you  say,  the  image  of  a  ster  in  a  good 
telescope  is  a  point,  and  the  question  of  a  small  telescope,  wliich  you  alluded 
to  on  my  inteiTuption  of  your  remarks,  that  it  would  show  still  a  point— good 
focussing  in  that  case  means  finding  the  focus  by  ascertaining  the  difference 
between  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  and  using  the  actinic  focus,  which  is  the 
correct  focus  for  work.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  thing  under  the  production 
of  stellar  images,  and  it  is  that  they  vaiy  in  area  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
marked  them  in  magnitude,  and  if  you  t.ake  the  area  of  a  st.ar  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  the  area  of  a  star  of  tlie  tenth  magnitude  on  the  plate  you  will 
find  they  will  vary  in  just  the  proper  proportion  of  two  and  a  half  times  the 
difference  in  magnitude.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  thing.  I  was  careful  enough 
to  compare  the  photographic  magnitude  with  the  actual  diameter  of  the  discs 
on  Henri's  plates,  and  it  came  out  in  that  way ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  remark- 
able dispensations  of  Providence  which  enable  us  to  get  out  of  a  gi'eat  difficulty, 
for  it  would  be  an  enormous  difficulty  if  we  had  to  locate  and  specify  whicli 
particular  star  was  the  first  magnitude  and  which  was  the  sixteenth.  On  the 
Henri  plate  it  is  in  a  very  remarkable  way  that  the  image  encroaches.  They, 
for  the  purpose  of  identification,  made  them  in  little  triplets  ;  they  exposed 
them  one  hour  and  got  it  on  a  triangle  of  five  seconds.  The  very  large  oues 
still  hold  a  very  circular  shape,  as  if  they  had  been  struck  with  a  centre  that 
was  laid  on  the  corner  of  the  triangle.  It  looked  as  if  vibration  of  the  mole- 
cules went  out  j  list  in  relation  to  the  time  in  which  the  plate  wa.s  exposed  ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  to  photographers  I  should  look  for  an  explanation  of 
that  very  remarkable  thing. 

The  Chairman  ;  Then  I  say  it  is  simply  lateral  halation  due  to  the  bright 
spot  being  received  on  a  diaphanous  surface. 

Mr.  Common  :  Tliat  is  to  say,  in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  that  light  so 
is  the  expansion  ? 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  so.  As  I  say,  it  is  the  conversion  of  brilliance  into 
magnitude. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  :  I  should  like  Mr.  Common  to  tell  us  in  what  way  we 
as  photographers  can  help  with  our  usual  tools.  We  have  not  these  marvellous 
five-feet  rellectors  or  refractors,  but  is  there  any  way  by  which  we  can  with 
ordinary  cameras  help  towards  resolving  this  problem  of  the  nebulas  ?  There  is 
a  very  interesting  example  in  the  photograph  we  have  here  of  31  M.  When  that 
nova  appeared  you  could  not  be  sure  in  any  fixed  observatory  of  getting  a  fine 
day;  but  if  we  made  every  amateur  photographer  on  the  globe  capable  of 
taking  it,  it  would  have  been  practicable  to  get  a  very  large  scries  of  the 
nova  as  it  appeared— the  gradual  way  in  which  it  increased  in  density.  I 
saw  it  with  an  eight-inch  refractor,  but  it  was  not  fitted  for  photographing ; 
■but  if  it  was  possible  for  us  to  act  in  that  way  perhaps  Mr.  Common  will  tell 
us  what  we  could  do  with  the  ordinary  implements  which  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher has  at  his  command.    With  respect  to  the  use  of  plates,  I  have  not 
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hMd  Mr.  Omum*  Mk*  imj  MMik*  Ikrt  tk*  ortboctouiMUe 
hMB  wal    I  tUdl  >  pint  dvl  MM  4spad  apoa  tb« 

nIow  Im  gh<a  s  itar.    1  IkUk  it  aart  dqwod  •  gnt  doJ  npoa  bis 

to  mUmitt  asioM*.    Ikaa  h  >  aon  ta  CMrioiwia  partkalarljr— > 

I  to  b«  diMriWd,  aad  tk*  richt  arnnnaa  aiiU  tlM 

I  »w  tif  hi  i%t  Otm  mtrng.    I  Iknk  thai  dar  vooM  ha**  beta 

iijiiiw'T    r    ij    T  I J  f T 1 . n'iniiiii u Hnin. 

iAkM7a9a,««and»i»-lt«Mldb*ablatoteoMaiMd.  Omiai 
i*  ikk  ta  nhf  ftam  OiaaalaHa«  mmtt  aadeaktodlr  eooM  oat  la  tk*  Bda(  oT 
twdkfkmm,  fgrif««aMam7iarUrla%tkMtb«pBaalMortk««BaUaB 
wt  hffv  tkiB  h  a  alo*  plat*  la  ««7  lafU  laMii  foa  eaa  m  tkc 
naakiUa  tta&Uat  ap  la  a  eaan*  grata  aUaplkMc.  TTiwafaii  it  k  wwkit  m 
■inmUA  la  Ikan  pUtai  tkat  la  aid*  to  grt  aaaUv  gniaa  «•  grt  •  loanv 
>a(lk  to  tka  tdwapa.  Wkaaatw  I  kato  wotkad  wHh  ortkotkic—rtlii  ptatw 
i  kav*  fcaaA  tkiy  an  m  mmck  awra  giaBalar  tkaa  aay  onUavy  pkrt^  aad  I 
lktokikata«Mto«ftk«kaapiiito«aai|raalkaiV«daraaplMiL  OT 

tto  laiBtoMit;  ;  U.  a*  4artt,  «aaU  ka  Ika  rttoil  il  talw^  kM  a 

MM  tmit— rtky  Ihn  my  a|itiaal  ea%  aad  I  taer 

I  IM*  itiailial  iffiialaiu     Qiptata  Abaqr,  ta  kia 
I  #fl^Bllfev  cf  iO^H^  nB^Mrf  to  A^ki^^  Ikkto  far 
•a«|aal  pirtad  «f  ttaM^  Md  ta  Ikat  var  ka  frt  Ikna  oa  tka  aelMl  ptato  ka 
''•■i^;lki«ta  to«f,ka  gat  a  partkH—la  ali^ithky  »kl*kaaoaH 
aaacUy  wttk  Ika  attWa  aataa  of  tka  ptato.     Aaetkto 
li  Ika  ato  a(  Ika  lynliifc     W««  Ikato  fiwtopaiki  kr  M.  Oalk«d 
I  aMk  tka  ij^liijit 
Mr.  Ckmtna  :  tta 
V     '     '.     T^«««Mllaka«*«lf 


Mr  11^ kit  I.  It  aaa4*wrtatatoaMlkat|«pi«».  oriallkatt«toUk«  It 
<n  Ik*  Oln  U.I  •alai|i  ItoM  Ika  Ob  f  I  tkMk  IkW  b  «a  hapaftoat  aatoL  If 
'ttipf»^caMato  —  ik«ayi|totollktaklW»aaM>>ilk«>a^fia— y 

rrWUaiaja. 

Mr  Oonoa:  h  »<■  >a«  alt«  tka  ka^a  at^taafly  fanaaJ  by  Ika  lalwnnp. 
Aa  aalantac  appantw  Ikal  b 


I*  af  lyylyk^  tka  Im^  Mf .  CfcrtKta  4fal  apply  a  lanaator 
aal  ka  kmmi  rmj  mamBmt  laMtU  froai  a  Btolaw  kaa 
tkafaeaaarftWirtttail  «al  la«a«  to  to<i«  Ika 


<Ua- 


I :  I  toltaaa  Ikat  la  tka  ny  tka  Utk  tilmnpi  b  eoaiactad  t 

R^klaaat.    Tkalili    n  i  ki  a  Mrt  glwa  at  tkkty  kwkaa 
ta  ftwt  a(  tka  aliaat  rttoi  wU*  akartw  Ika  tacaa  by  laa 


Mr.  Oah  :  Waald  It  aot  ka 
It    la  tka  aU  4ayB  af 

">y 


iani  ta  Ika  airti  a  itaiala  tav  aC  Ika  ^^mM  Ika  IMiiaii  bk»aM  tka 
xaal  aa4  aMMa  fctf  «ilk  vM*  ka  Mia  Ika  abaai  taaM,  aa4  «kw  It  «aa 
-»*»— <yka|a»l>aaaltatotaa»  aiaaHjHiM;  bat  *a  an  «aM«  vtik  a 

vA^tma.  WafaaaaaltoaatwKtatltalwiafwry— ek—Jarapartaia. 
^a  aw  amart  H  vlU  Ika  alap  aa  aay  aM  aT  tka  am  briMHl  am  at  fary 

•«k  kaa  lip  111  tkaa  tka  wkala  Imh  Tm  iMk  h«aa  ««k  awlkar  ta«- 
''^ymwmkt  tawtymw^ii^bt  byi%a 

yiaaa»ata|Mfcrtkaii|BM^  wa  tat  aB  Ika  iiIimIhi  alamy  i 

■i<itolb|iiipwiiwi.  TbMlaapata«l«kktoMk,aa4«WaMrllr. 

■JakalllinaiHlatkalitiliyilkmtaaiy^caakJytiliiiiMiiil 

Mr  Cammm:  T  iiim  tka  iwiKlw  af  Ika  f  a  fca«  Mm  by  •  4itaak 

'i—i«aataaa<  ta  tka  aaawa^tat  aaaa af  toy\  It  »«aM  ^*a  twa  igwH  ;  ta 

••  kr«  plMa^  II  «aaM  afltrt  tka  Mi  ««y  eaaitilanfaly :  tka  aaMnI  paMOi 
•"•U  ba  rigbt.  Ika  Mntaal  paMSi  «mM  ba  Wply  trmd.    It  b  Mwa 

•tavlkat«»toa(hH«iaaywtHi«atat«»^lba(  apaMlaiik    WBk  r^irt 

>  Ika  tm  af  arUiitaiiwaiUi  >»ala»»  It  la  iir ly  to  rmMm  ywv  ptakiaL 

■"  to4  IkaM  takM  al  iMlk*  ywi  ■«»  ba  «M<fki  to  bava  tka  plat« 
•^tttUw,  to  tka  —a  part  af  tka  if  irtf,  alkafwtaa  yaa  wfll  yt 

Tka  «hda  lkk«  ti  «iil«  ki  Mi  WtaMy  yat,  aal  aa  Ifctoa  qaartk 


nay  wfll  ba  libraiad  ai  a« 
•  by  MilMWI^  br  tkal  M  Ika  airfy  wtjr  I  baov  af  to  ««tk 
<*<  t*f^7-  Aa  to kn>  ililipubiii  «a  kdp,  tkm  mt  aa*ml  lkk«i  I 
•KotU  Uto  ««>y  anak  to  baav  m*  pbrt«pi»bm  caa  laa  aa.  I  akaafcl  lOu 
'^kB»*ka<rto«rtaalkaptatotkap«lalaBawlafbtal4«laa.  Tkat  b  » 
''^^  *kfak  4apaadi  bnriy  Bpaa  Ika  4aiilafar  w  wan  aa  apoa  tka  plat*. 
>  <■  •fli  f«  atth  aM  iatOavar  •  pMlan  Ital  aaaM  aat  akev  w  aiMfc  taa 
•ton aa «tlb aM«kar4*tatapar.    tkat  b  aM  patot  wkan  tka 

•"yMMiMbaaf  ikaltortlAaB  kaawtfMbMbr.    Bawtofrtaftaato 

af  Ika  MMirt  Mibl  iffaa  tka  aarttaa;  to  |rf,  to  ksl,  Ika 

af  tatol  <!*■.     A  tat  af  tkaaa  aahaba  alNtah  away  to 

''VMaa^taattkaaky:  ta  bet,  I  aai  aa*  aaia  tkat  tka  wkota  aky  b  ■€«  oaa 
-naM  af"''' 


...—i-t-jf  tka  Flafadaa  with  tha  telcaoope,  and  I  mada  >  note  in  the  MohMj/ 
JfoHat  of  tba  AatroDontkal  Society,  ami  I  \ra.<  met  with  the  remark  that  I  bad 
becB  nring  the  teleacopa  with  an  inferior  aperture.  No  one  saw  those  patchea 
nntil  Mr.  Roberta  and  tka  brother*  lleuri  photographed  them,  and,  by  Jove  ! 
there  tkey  vara.  Going  bade  to  that  point,  t  want  to  have  one  hit  back  and 
get  ioaatbiag  oat  of  yoa  aa  to  thia  point,  if  I  might 

Tka  ClAnuiAli :  I  raawmbar,  at  the  Birmingham  Fliotagrapliic  Conrention 
laat  Jaly,  wbaa  I  ptcTailed  apoa  the  iter.  S.  J.  Pnry  to  give  as  an  address  on 
eatarttal  pbolography,  be  daalt  Uigaly  with  that  question,  and  he  aaiil  every 
pkotogiapkar  eonld  aaaiat  by  talcing  a  nnall  portion  of  the  hearenii  and  photo- 
giaphing  it  with  ordinary  photograph le  appliancea  and  examining  the  reaolta. 
I  think  that  b  wbat  Mr.  Clarke  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  CuKK :  Yea. 

Mr.  CUMitn!* :  If  there  b  any  willingness  on  the  part  of  photographers  to 
lielp  na,  tbay  nnat  lidp  aa  in  tba  way  in  which  we  want  help. 

The  CKalBltAV :  Mr.  Pvry,  aa  aa  inducement,  luUd  there  was  no  knowing 
what  a  Bombar  of  eoaeta  oaa  toigbt  eatdi '. 

Mr.  CLUK  :  Doas  Mr.  Ooiidou  back  hb  plates  for  halation  T 

Mr.  OonRW :  No,  ncrar.  Yon  are  liable  in  certain  weather,  and  I  tliink 
tike  fng  haa  ■wmlhliig  to  do  with  it  to  gel  a  ring  round  some  of  the  brighter 
alan,  I  took  a  pbolagiaph  on  RumUy  night  with  an  hoar's  exinsure.  and  one 
af  tka  tillgbM  ataia  ta  tka  toargia  of  the  plate  hail  a  bright,  denne<l  ring,  and 
fTnlnaal  TWpaaas  kaa  Ika  aasM  tkiag.    It  U  not  a  thing  )-oa  can  always  get 

Oalaaal  TtJmui :  Yoa  can  always  get  it  with  long  exposnn.  The  diameter 
of  tka  lk«  b  allMt  foar  Uawa  tka  tkieknaas  of  the  pUta. 

Tka  ClAIMlAJi :  Tkat  b  kalatiaa. 

Mr.  Ciam:  Tlatt  b  aanMa  by  baeUas  or  by  ataiaiiig  the  Blm. 

(loioaal  TVntaii :  Yoa  aaaaol  pntaag  tka  a«peaara  aaoogh  if  yon  colour  it 

A  Mnan :  Oa  tka  eaabary,  yoa  iaenasa  Ika  aspoaaa, 

Mr.  OaoMa:  AD  tkaaa  ^aasltoaa  are  baiafaic  qnartioea  which  reqaira 
riaddatba.  I  kava  baai  riTi%ilin  my  lanurica  to  one  bnuich  of  a  rery  laiga 
aahfael.  Hm  aabiaai  af  aMl'tanmlral  pbotogn^>hy  b  aa  extremely  large  on<L 
It  b  oaly  ta  Ika  tart  itaaaita  tkat  anytU^  baa  bean  done.  The  number  of 
■aa  wko  worked  «m  Ika  aakaks  yoa  coaU  eoaat  apoa  your  Angers  at  one 
UaM,  wkila  fcr  tka  aaabar  of  aaa  wko  oaoM  work  oa  tkaa  b  great 

A  Mbm an :  Bat  U  b  a  twy  doabtlbl  potot  wbatk*  ortbochromatbiag  doea 
aot  afbet  tka  lltkt 

Mr.  CLAM  :  It  wOl  aot  ao  aaek  aflbci  tba  faint  light,  bat  it  will  affect  the 
to%kt  licbL 

Mr.  CbMiwni :  I  spoka  to  Oaplato  Aboay  yaan  afo  aboat  thia.  I  believe 
yoa  eooU  fat  a  gnat  dal  aare  dataU  of  tka  aaboka.  Blna  nabala  are  all 
rigkt  aal  wfll  work  oa  tka  prasaat  plate,  bat  I  think  if  wa  can  gat  ortbo- 
iIiimmUii  plataa  tkty  wfll  wotk  ta  the  red  aad  and  wa  aOght  gat  lonM 
aafprbtag  ranlta. 

Mr.  CLiU :  It  b  nlaaat  wilkta  tha  laat  tartnifht  that  any  soeoea  hu  ban 
oM^aad  ta  pkatofnpki^  waU  4awa  ta  Ika  rsd. 

Mr.  OMHOTt  Apart  ftai  Ikb  yiartioa  of  wbat  aay  ba  dooa,  there  b  at 
oaaM  a  freal  deal  tkat  b  poaibla  to  be  doaa  wbkb  b  not  bdng 
Ikbip  an  way  talaallH  >>  tbaaalra^  aad  wfll  no  dooM 
m  taitkar  oa,  kat  tkaa  b  a  liaiiiniloM  tat  now  wkbk  oagbt  to  ba 
4aaa  ta  eaaaatad  aaltaa  ta  pkategrepklag  aaboto  m  wall  a  itan.  That  b 
Iba  poial  1  want  to  bataf  bofcn  yoa  t»-algbt  Otbar  things,  of  ooarse,  will 
Mtaw.  Wa  cMaat  aiBlaal  aay  a4fna>ga  that  will  eoaa  throogh  a  greater 
■iiaia  «f  Ika  ptato  or  •  pataaaarfUraaaa ;  bat  with  tka  preaaat  applianow, 
IMlbabMlj  altar  Ika  anrt  nf  M  flntbail  irltb  nrh  a  nniT'  instrument,  there 
b  a  iiartfllll  of  dotaw  aa  aawiiwas  aaoaat  of  work  with  the  |>reaent 


of  the  de|>oait  oa  tka  ptatol,  H  baa 

tkat  Ika  aan  rapid  tha  plaU  the  mora  eoana  tba 

Hat  b  w  a  a  ■nanl  rnla,  bat  that  b  aot  alwsya  afaaolatdy  tba 

bnalda  paper  and  Chapman's  gelatine 

b  abeat  tka  ama    perbapa  Okapmaa'a  ptata  an 

paper  prodaoa  qnito  a  ooana  giaia  dapoait,  bat 

Una  aad  albaa*  iitala    bnw  tbay  are  ffl«la  I  do  not  know— ore  about 

saaa  rapUlty  aad  kata  a  rery  aack  flaar  dapoait    If  it  b  true,  as  the 

ay,  tkat  tkay  do  aoatota  albanaa,  it  b  poasibb  in  using  thea 

atwaaay  waiaarpMaa.    Yoa  oHat  ba  atiaifc  with  tba  ramaifcabla 

oftbanidataibaMi  I  Mn  aot  baaa  aUa  to  aM  aay  grain  at  aU  with 


t  waoU  aako  a  laaartt  obaal  Iba  ptataa.    U  ItM  I  wn 


Iba 

adt 


Tba  QunitAli:  It  b  a  ebnetacbUc  of  albanaa  plata  that  if  properly 
prepared  lk«y  ^  a  ataia.  Yoa  oaa  apply  a  power  of,  ay,  a  qaartor  of  an 
ladi  aieraaeoplc  power  to  Ibaa  witboat  showing  aenaihie  granuUtiona. 

Mr.  CnHMOs :  Tbb  wooM  ba  tavalaabla  on  such  an  object  u  the  moon 
bwaoM  yoa  bare  ao  aaek  Mgfct.  It  b  diflealt  to  get  a  snffidently  short 
aipaaaia  wUk  tka  preaaat  ptataa,  an  that  if  you  had  a  plate  one  half  as 
aMaMa^  ar  oaatntk  a  aaaaitire  if  you  had  the  means  of  getting  a  flner 
diporfl,  yoa  kare  tka  aaaan  of  getting  a  beltar  pictors.  I  do  not  know  the 
■•at  aMHHa  ptato  to  wa  If  any  one  will  tall  me  of  a  aanaitive  plsU  I  shall 
begbd. 

Mr.  Cunic :  Ctamaa's  "8e«l  **  plates. 

Mr.  CoMMoir :  I  bare  Mad  tba  Seed  plataa,  and  they  are  not  a  bit  mora 
ansMhra  than  Fbgat's  platos,  and  in  otbar  nqiaeU  with  regard  to  deposit  I  do 
Mtanlkattkay  anabit  batter.    I  was  ao  daoided  about  it  that  I  ordcml 


u 
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-t..^  .t..  I  Mated.  Uetmt  I  like  to  hare  «ll  pUtos  miule  in 
Mdl  kao«  Oi»W«n  Um  mat.  »n.I  I  Win  to  loam  all  tl.e 
ZZ^SSm  cl  thiB  Mof.  tk«  BnUh  of  tb.  «»tch.     I  have  orJcred  those 
pla«  ia  t«.lwiw  to  (KUl*  more  of  the  Seed  j.latwi. 
il,.  Cum  :  IM  do  Mt  ymi  lad  that  with  rapidity  yon  get  a  ranch  coarser 

mTVxmmm:  N«:  I  am  alMed  lo  hr  ai  they  have  gone,  bat  I  should 
Rha  to  frt  Umm  Imt. 

A  MmMOl :  IU««  yoa  trial  hyilToqainoDe  T  .    . 

Mr.  (toauMM :  I  nail  it  whaa  It  wa*  twelve  ahUlings  an  ounce ;  now  it  la 
t«D  Amt.g.  ImUkI  o(  naing  hydraqoioone  I  put  in  as  much  pyro  as  would 
-Inil  am  kaif  •  erava,  aad  I  pot  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  and  two  ounces 
al  potak  aaialiaa,  aad  I  got  baaoUAil  raaolta. 

I  MiMMt :  Oaa  oTIka  ^Mtoat  niirwajtlm  of  the  eaae  ia  to  keep  the  pyro 
Atmu  aa4  vttk  ao  broaUa  wbatarer.  ,    ^  .  t 

Mr.  Comum :  I  foaod  1  nied  too  much  pyro.  Everybody  has  found  wbat  1 
Imw  kaad  myM,  that  It  i<  of  infloitely  greater  im(>ortance  to  get  a  middling 
diiiliif  aad  kaow  lU  fmctica  than  to  be  buttertlying  about  fn>m  one  formula 


I  Wf«  alwaja  got  the  beat  reralU  by  sticking  to  Paget's  plates  and 

•Ikki^  to  Ika  datelopar  M  loog  aa  I  coald. 

Itm  f»i»M»a :  I  tkiak  wa  ahoaU  tander  to  Mr.  Common  our  thanks  most 
caidtaUr  aal  baaitUy  for  hk  etoquent  diaooone  and  for  permitting  us  to  see 
tkat  wkkk  to  «o  laaa;  of na  i(  inriiibla.    (Applause.) 

TW  ptanaadlan  tkaa  tannlnalail 


COIiLODIO-BBOMlDE  EMULSION.* 
Mt  axpatianoa  with  tlie  carbonato  ot  ammonia  developer  was  rather 
giMiliifaflnrj  I  mixed  tlie  aolniion  according  to  Mr.  Brooks's  directions : 
H  had  •  alraog  odour  d  ammonia,  which  I  presumed  was  the  alkali  in- 
tarfid  to  bring  oat  the  pietare,  bat  somehow  it  failed,  and  it  was  only 
kr  IFMt  patitwtt  and  peAeverance  that  I  anccecded  at  all.  Mixing  it  as 
atniliJ  and  poaring  on  and  off  the  plate,  it  took  at  least  five  minutes 
baloNtbe  taint  ihow  of  an  image  appeared,  and  by  constantly  working 
OfW  tba  idato  I  managed  to  lecore  a  slide  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
wnalm  oTar  dense  in  the  shadows,  which  I  regarded  was  due  to  too 
riow  derdcTOMat. 

I  aiud  ap  half  an  oance  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda — not  the  ordinary 
ttiyatala — in  l«n  oonoaa  o(  water,  and  applied  two  or  three  drops  to  the 
aaoM  daralopor,  when  nied  on  another  plate,  and  to  my  gratification  the 
iaaca  aMMared  rapidly,  and  acquired  the  reqaiaite  density  and  brilliancy 
ia  Iha  urn*  I  thongbt  it  ooght  to.  Bemembering  that  I  used  to  employ 
Um  aoda  on  Mr.  Mawton'a  plates  long  ago,  and  meeting  Dr.  Higgins,  who 
alM>  adriaad  it,  I  bare  aaoertained  that  it  is  much  better  than  ammonia, 
aad  pnta  tba  relation  of  ezpoaore  to  developer  on  a  solid  basis.  We  have 
Mkia  alkali  like  ammonia,  but  a  certain  fixed  alkali,  which  may  be 

M  npoa  to  act  aa  you  expect  it  should  every  time.  Mr.  Kewton 
adrina  tutag  tha  pyro  dry ;  I  obtain  just  the  same  results  in  sUde  making 
by  odni  il  praauned  in  aolution  with  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphite  of 
■nda  U  pnraato  Um  deraloper  from  getting  muddy,  which  it  is  other- 
wita  am  to  do  if  yoa  are  compelled  to  prolong  the  development.  I 
haUara  tha  only  pecMm  ao^gesting  the  use  of  hydroquinone  on  these 
piataa  ia  Ci^taio  Abney  in  bis  work  on  Pholograyhi)  with  Emuhioiu.  I 
ka*«  triad  it,  and  think,  if  anything,  it  works  quicker  than  pyro,  and 
prodoeaa  aqaally  aa  good  laaolts. 

Tharafon,  (or  Brooka's  emolaion  I  can  recommend  tha  following 


Stock  Solution,  No.  1. 

Oaiboaato  lodiam  (dried)  

Bodtom  aeatato 

PMMriaa  bnmida 

Watot 


230  grains. 
120     „ 
120     „ 
10  ounces. 


No.  2. 


Bolphuroiu  acid  and  lolpbite  soda,  pyro  solution,  after  my 
ionaala  baaad  on  the  ftr«ngtb  of  forty-eight  grains  of  pyro  to  the 
OOM,  or  any  other  pyro  solution  based  on  the  same  strength. 

*«  ^aralop  a  sliKlitly  over-exposed  plate,  add  twenty  minims 
w  JB""  '  solution  (and  the  same  amount  also  of  No.  1), 
thaa  Ul  tha  graduate  with  water  until  the  whole  measures  half 
aaooaoa. 

u,  ^"ll!f!II!^^  '  ^"'*  deraloper  to  begin  with.  The  image  will  appear 
aLiS  r"?^''"'*^''  **"*  """^  '*"  developer  is  applied,  and  will  be 
■aWMd  ia  aboal  a  minute,  or  perhaps  three.  Then  the  image  ia  ex- 
■■iBid  by  traaamittod  light,  and  when  tha  desired  density  is  reached  the 
Omtopat  ia  poorad  off  and  the  plate  washed  under  a  gentle  stream  of 
miar  toi  a  law  aaeonds,  just  enough  to  clear  it  of  the  developer.  If  the 
mtorraaa  loo  atroog  it  ii  apt  to  split  the  Him  and  canj  it  off  the  plate 
^^"?"I*!  *•."»">«  >n  less  than  half  a  minute  with  tha  cyanide, 
^  -  y*  '*•'"'■,  "*^«  »»'«  h'Kh  lights  beautifully  clear,  and  the 
'  poftioaa  itacUy  as  you  saw  them  before  fixing.  The  cyanide  is 
*  OnitiaiMd  from  ff  *^ 


quickly  washed  out  under  the  tap  or  by  soakmg  the  plate  in  water.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  plate  may  bo  dried  by  heat  over  a  lamp  or  near  a  stove, 
then  varnished,  and  it  is  ready  to  mount.  Here  there  are  two  important 
advantages  over  gelatine,  the  non-over-fixing  out  of  the  dark  portions  and 
the  rapid  drying.  If  the  developer  works  slow,  and  the  image  appears  to 
be  sliKhtly  under  exposed,  simply  add  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  at  short 
intervals,  of  the  No.  1  solution  until  the  details  appear  sufliciently  out. 

I  rather  prefer  the  liydrociuinone  to  the  pyro,  beoauso  it  keeps  better, 
and  you  can  use  the  same  developer  over  again.  It  appears  to  give  the 
plate  equally  aa  good  a  colour  as  pyro. 

I  mix  a  solution  as  follows  : — 

Hydroquinone,  chemically  pnre   15  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite,  chemic^y  pure 40      „ 

Distilled  water 1  onn<:«- 

Put  one  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  above  into  the  graduate,  add  twenty 
minims  of  the  No.  1  or  soda  solution,  and  fill  with  water  until  it  measures 
four  drachms,  then  apply  to  the  plate.  _ 

This  process  is  especially  useful  in  making  slides  from  negatives  having 
thin  skies,  and  when  it  is  found  that  the  sky  of  a  slide  is  veUed  or  fogged, 
it  may  be  readily  removed  by  the  use  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine. 

Mr.  Brooks  states  that  the  solution  should  be  prepared  as  follows  :— 

Iodine    20  grains. 

Alcohol 1  oxmea. 

Drop  a  few  drops  of  the  above  into  an  ounce  of  water ;  if  the  solution 
should  appear  cloudy  a  little  more  water  added  will  clear  it,  pour  on  and 
off  the  plate  from  a  developing  measure  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  it  one 
place  seems  more  fogged  than  another  pour  on  and  oS  that  part,  the 
high  lights  will  assume  an  opalescent  appearance.  When  this  has  taken 
place  wash  well  under  the  tap  and  again  pour  over  the  cyanide  solution. 
The  image  will  then  clear  up  and  the  fog  will  be  removed  from  the  high 
lights.  This  manipulation  can  be  repeated  until  the  desired  effect  is 
obtained. 

If  properly  exposed  and  developed  the  slide  should  liave  a  brown  tone 
by  transmitted  light.  Mr.  Dunsterville  gives  the  following  for  toning  and 
strengthening,  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  try  : — 

To  tone  the  transparency  take — 

Platinum  tetra-chloride  1  grain. 

Nitric  acid 1  minim. 

Water 4  ounces. 

And  immerse  the  plate.  Watch  carefully,  as  the  toning  proceeds  very 
rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  wished-for  colour  is  produced,  take  the  plate  out 
at  once  and  wash  well  and  quickly.  Should  the  toning  have  gone  too 
far,  the  warm  colour  may  be  restored  by  flowing  again  over  the  plate  the 
alkaline  developing  solution  and  the  toning  done  over  again  more  care- 
fully. Should  the  picture  appear  too  thin  after  toning  it  may  easily  be 
intensified  to  any  degree  by  the  following  solution ; — 

Pyrogallic  acid     30  grains. 

Citric  acid     30      „ 

Alum 30      „ 

Distilled  water 15  ounces. 

To  each  drachm  of  this  add  two  or  three  drops  of  a  twenty  -  grain 
solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

Should  the  picture  appear  too  dense  after  toning,  it  may  be  reduced 
by  flowing  again  over  it  the  cyanide  fixing  solution. 

I  may  remark,  further,  that  these  plates  can  be  developed  with  a  weak 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  restrained  with  bromide  of  potassium,  as  easily 
as  gelatine  plates.  I  have  been  thus  explicit  as  regards  details  in  order 
that  any  amateur  wishing  to  make  these  beautiful  pictures  may  have  a 
practical  guide  that  is  reliable,  and  I  trust  some  ot  our  members  will  try 
working  the  process. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  perfection  of  the  coUodio- bromide  process  in 
this  country  was  largely  due  to  the  exhaustive  experiments  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton,  and  I  have  deemed  it  but  just  to  him  and  all 
American  workers  to  include  in  this  paper  his  formula  for  an  unwashed 
coUodio-bromide  emulsion  as  now  given  to  me  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Mason,  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  who,  as  some  of  you  may  know,  is  still  using  Mr. 
Newton's  formula.    The  collodion  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

jjjv         I    Equal  quantities. 

Pyroxyline  (gun-cotton)  six  grains  to  each  ounce  of  alcohol  and  ether 
used,  compounded  as  follows  : — 

Put  the  alcohol  in  a  bottle  of  sufficient  capacity,  then  add  to  each  ounce 
sixteen  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  then  add  to  each  ounce  twelve 
grains  pyroxyline,  and,  lastly,  add  as  much  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
ether  as  alcohol  used.  Let  the  collodion  thus  made  stand  several  days  to 
ripen  and  settle. 

To  silver  the  emulsion,  prepare  tor  each  ounce  twelve  and  a  half  grains 
nitrate  ot  silver  crystals  by  pulverising  in  a  mortar,  put  it  in  a  flask  or 


¥AnMrj  1,  I80OJ 


_!?L_!5E!E?_iw^^  of  phowgraphy. 


aiw  jjA  tw>  gi»iM  fli  tOfw  one  drop  of  w»ter  and  uml. 
•ad  lilTMd  .mUm  om  ^^?Um?^-  ounce  of  l»«mu*J 

(*<»*««— Itwerf.)  F.a 
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taking  the  minaleit  ImeOM^if  .  seooni  P«per-the  operation 


BUK  PICTUSES. 

bo*  na  A -tT  .TT  ""■""!«>■  **«>  M  n«  when  be  wm  a  Uule 

Irtlw  hail  ifw»  art  o«iLf«^Art!T2?TL^^'»**  "* 

Md  Um  tea  wmU aoM  wImb  U  wgoU  atwri^. -^TtSlIS!!?'*' 


»M^  a-a  '>y«  *  Ht  i-fc  |,7;3S    HeuJr:j2tot,*fi| 
^"»  ••  ■••?  ••••te,  Ba«  far  Iha  mkm  ct  kaami^  thmat  h^TLTZT 


DDTCH  RIVEB  SCENERY  FOB  THE  CAMERA, 
la  Two  PiBTi.— Part  I. 
l!^J^^^^  '^'*  »'»n<l»n«  l«'"ore  (or  the  time  beins  and  who  f-i 

of  tha  Co>t»«nt  than  b,  iu  wHSS  riw  toJ?'    itST"'"''  ^"^^t 
||w»tafc.««Um,  tha'toom.  from  ,S."ia^e  fiS'.^u™"'^^ 

T^^in^n^  SSTSife*^  I'''?^  thamMlwa  in  front  of  the  len. 

5rpMt!\«rkSrri»ri^^  expenditure  o(  no ewrtion  on 

"  y— » .  «■»  «»«  n»«  ^aniqra  the  badrooa  or  bunk  travola  with  th. 


MmUMt  ha  aada  with  kan  d,»^ 
1 1.  l^L.'**""'"'    Tkiy  ■>»■■»  potoklua  with 

l««>P«teMtaaBotliar 
■  Im  kwl  to  opoaa  Ua 

""T»ha,o»aBy 

.„  ..waaablato 

I Uia  moat  baauifal  pnoMain 


SI  m2m- t^  z^.i^rr^'ir*  ^"""^  i«sr2;«isSe 

t*^  T""'"  •  "o^r  •own  tha  Doteb  frootiar  ia  nrnaaaj.  and  the  ri»ir 

??Sn^JmZI  'jT,'^,^  S?^  ^»»*  Comoan,."  (Plenty 
-    .^5T%!?T*^  yMMM.  Md  aU  kiada  of  paopU  about  BotUndam 

^AS^tL^^^J",  '".•*^'«  tiSTBhine  botTSS 
r!STr  iKli2lT^  w  •^J'-  '"  •*»  oompaniaa  p|y  tor  paaaanoera 

SS?L?g?f^..*"°  *?«  Harwieh  boau.  bat  aanally  .tart  at  timei 
■«»(£»;!£  _Jl?S7  .  r  '  «•***  obanoe  of  catching  them.  They 
SSi52Jfew*J?^.!f  .'^  "^.  ••."*  HarwiiSbStU.  b.t  a  mUe  « 

JVWBjMamj^MktoBttliMaDmnlait  lor  tfia  Bhina  boate  to  come  down 

lhflS3rJwii^j''**T'?*^'»*»«'»«*^  «»•  of  the  boataof 
^  taSrStat^Sih'  "  I-  np  tha  Bhina  a.  h.  can ^^ 
l3!?'jmirfte!?  !?-'^-^°':»  A'"^-^.  q»ot«  ««»  an  oldtime. 


tka  tea  >kaa  fai  vn4aata«  lh«B     llfTifCT  Talbot,  an 


!£l'!5r..°L'fyy  .►{"y  ?  >«»y-^  pf*.  fc»  the,  had 


uiirAlikSTSLrTlhi'-'"-  =  Mannheim.  8.80  a.m.  (three  dlr.  and 

SSTtalSr r^SSS  "■  '".'•**•  ^.  """''  '  "°«  °'  PM«enger  .teamere 
SStSr  TSf^,"S*Jl!S~f°.°  ""'  ""'B'-i- bolt,  of  the  DutcJ 
d^'T^T'.  CT  ^  ^  ?*^"  ^  *"  '^««  '"  'ho  Company  at  Rotter- 

Boa  lano  lor  alaapinc  aeaonBodatiaB  and  "reatanration."     All 
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.01  k*  loud  to  tw  MtonfahiaaW  rooaenU*  Ux  ant-oUss  or  other  acoom- 
**".'?. '^'^  JodCSiinrin  be  k  mrpriiM  to  many  a  photographer  to 
-  ■L-^T-.a-  -aj  obMpty  h«  can  Ihiu  »pend,  it  but  a  week,  in  pene- 

ilolteWMatnofEarope  and  back  again,  carrying  with  him 
amIonfaM  raom,  walaniant,  and  steward  who  speaks 
lor  f-~«~ir^  w  impadiment  to  many  photographers  in 
lar  oi  fanin  «MonicBa.     U  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  the 
ihiMboat  lickata  lor  fc»g  diatooeaa  aUow  Uic  bearer  to  break  his  journey 
^^    ■  b*  pIlMM  along  the  looto,  so  that  ho  need  not  sleep  on  board 


M  nItMM  along  Um  iodi 
ha  hw  fltitw  f  Ift  "Jf  ffftt* 
la  Um  IteM  MAtod  in  th*  pneediog  lenlenoe  a  portion  of  the  more 
(fataraHw  mt%  el  Um  Bhina,  namely,  that  between  Bonn  and  Coblencc, 
Waot  aScMMar  rarnil  in  daylight ;  the  6ne«t  scenery  of  all  lies  higher 
■p,  liiuiw  CeUmMtnd  Bingea,  and  all  the  morning  is  occupied  in 
Innnfaw  Ihia  l«|tk.  Oobianee  ia  an  interesting  place,  strongly  fortified, 
•tibeiiiMtkedlioMeeeUe;  oppoaite  it  is  the  great  fortress  ofEhren- 
^i^lf4^- :  all  anMiad  the  aeeaery  ia  ma«nificent  The  (iermans  do  not 
ae«i  10  MAke  ao  mooh  ioaa  as  do  the  French  about  photographing  near 
IwlllMllnni  Iraai  pointa  at  view  which  may  be  described  as  thronged 
■iaew  of  pablie  rasort ;  tbcee  p^toerapbera  who  get  into  trouble  seem, 
ifi^ttyf  Mbikbad  aeeonat*.  to  be,  tor  the  most  part,  persons  who  have 
HiMiitl  and  oat-a(-the-way  points  of  view,  so  may  be  supposed  to 
Hti«t*  tetaadad  to  inyite  suspicion.  Mr.  William  England  has 
riewi  of  Efmnbctitatein  fortifications  as  seen  from  Coblence,  so 
•hieh  caaaot  be  foppoaed  to  contain  anything  of  a  ptivate  nature; 
imi  the  mbm  eUae  ol  photograph  been  taken  in  France  he  would 
aeobabty  have  had  foogh  treatment  From  Coblence  those  with  leisure 
maa  vaka  a  day'a  exetuniaa  np  the  Moaclle,  along  which  river  steam- 
boato  ma  Ot  aboot  the  eiae  of  the  penny  boats  on  the  Thames,  hut 
not  aBeh  diaaal,  pmeitjr-etrieken  stniotares.  How  comes  it  that  the 
TTMBiai  ha*  probably  the  wont  rirer  ateamboat  service  in  Europe  ?  If 
taaM  deent,  eomtartoble  boata  were  sabetituted,  like  those  on  the  Seine, 
river  liSTcUinR  in  London  might  become  as  popular  as  it  is  in  Paris, 
where  the  boat*,  with  their  comfortable  and  roomy  saloons,  stuffed  seats, 
elaetrie  UgMa,  and  ao  on,  are  oaoally  well  filled.  The  running  of  a  Paris 
atmmm  on  the  Thunea  would  make  a  sensation  in  London. 

The  tioM-tablea  of  the  Rhine  boata  give  mostly  but  the  principle 
ilappiag  plaeea :  the  toll  list  of  all  stopping  places  would  be  a  long  one  ; 
hot  at  meet  ol  the  amaller  places  in  Holland  the  steamboat  merely  pulls 
op  lor  a  minute  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  whilst  passengers  are 
kae  oo  and  off  in  a  imall  boat  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Ia  giviag  thia  general  deecription  of  the  Bhine  and  its  long-distance 
'  liluM,  Uw  nwce  at  command  has  been  exhausted  before 
detaOa  about  what  can  be  photographed  in  the  way  of  river 
in  that  enriooa  eoontry,  Holland,  inhabited  by  curious  people,  so 
that  matler  ia  poetponed  antil  the  second  part  of  this  article  is  reached. 

The  haadqnartert  ot  the  larger  and  richer  passenger  steamboat  company, 
the  Colo|De  and  Dnaieldorf  lUiine  Steamboat  Company,  ore  in  Dusseldorf, 
wbaoe*  lafonnatioB  can  be  obtained  on  application.  This  is  a  newer 
•onpany  than  the  Dnteh  one,  the  boats  of  which  latter  have  been  running 
lor  a  MDantioa  or  more.  Some  engineering  literary  duties  late  in  1887 
eaneed  me  to  go  into  the  whole  snbjeot  of  the  history  of  the  steam  navi- 
gatioaol  the  Bhine. 

Uw  pbotogra^ier  who  wants  (jniet  and  rest  had  better  not  make  this 
loag  water  ioniiiey  in  the  fashionable  autumn  season,  when  the  boats 
betwwa  Cologne  and  MaTenee  are  crowded  by  all  the  world  and  his 
wUe.  A  fartiiight  after  the  leaion  is  over,  he  and  a  half  a  dozen  other 
pMMngtn  may  poaribly  have  all  the  saloon  and  half  the  best  part  of 
the  boat  to  thunaelTea.  Neither  should  they  traverse  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Itbine  in  wet  or  foggy  weather,  for  then  the  flat  country  and  every- 
tkiag  elae  will  be  depreuing  in  the  extreme ;  but  given  bright  sparkling 
Wlnir.  thie  la  one  of  Uie  liveliest  trips  obtainable  near  London  when 
fa<ea  a  photographic  point  of  view,  as  I  hope  to  show  hereafter. 

W.  U.  Harbison. 


J.  W.  TUBNEB.— 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCAT10N8  FOR  PATENTS. 

KollW.— "Impioveroenl*  In  CHiangiiig  Boxes  for  Photographic  Plates,  and 
•■<*■•»  ObewBa  Vnk  Slides  for  nm>  with  Changing  Boxes,  and  in  Preparing 
rh^Hieiiblu  rUlm  for  ue  in  the  raid  Boxes  and  Slides."    J.  Bimv.— Doled 


No  1439— "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras, 

''"n^  mn't-ements  in  Photographic  Transparencies."     Complete 
specification.    W.  J.  VfiL&OJ'f.-mUd^amucry  26,  1889. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

A  NEW  A.ND  COMB.NKD  AP.-ARATUS  OB  DKSK  FOB  RETOU^IKQ  PHOTOGBAPUS. 
No.  3352.  EDMDNDJ0H«PASSINGHAM,  14  Tvrrel-street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

March  0,  looo. 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  combination  of  certain  parts  in  such  a 
ma  mrso  as  to  be  enabled  to  construct  an  apparatus  capable  of  bemg  packed 
«?nlitde  space    and  which,  when  fully  opened,  is  capable  of  receiving  .and 
nto  little  space,  ami  "  j^       position  that  the  same  may  be 

lioldiug  r'  °  °^»1*  VXnv  d^  wlien  folded  into  another  position 

?h::rei"ctrertcdttl''S^sfsu(ilbleforexan,i„ingandrectifyingpositive 

^'''{''wm^flt,.  T.iinaratus  bv  hinging  together  four  boards  or  plates,  the  base- 
boaXr  lteTrg"ded  with  supports  by  which  the  adjoining  board  or 
Xteh°n''ed  thereto  Vay  be  elevated  and  held  at  varying  angles  of  inclination  ; 
C  to  the  la.st-named  board  or  plate  is  attached  an  adj  ustable  min-or 
'  Ctle  Sor  upporting  board  or  plate  is  hinged  another  for  holding  the 
negatives  and  in  which  is  inserted  a  piece  of  ground  or  semi-transparent  glass, 
w  Xh  the  negative  is  held  by  a  suitable  clamp  the  mirror  being  in  sucli 
positbn  that  the  light  is  reHected  through  the  before-mentioned  glass  and 

Tco;eririUn|,d'roO.'"last-named  board  or  plate,  and  the  sides  connected 
by  opaque  flexible  material,  for  excluding  some  of  the  light  in  the  ™om  fa  ling 
on  the  negative,  the  cover  being  held  in  position  by  a  support  attached  thereto. 
On  nartlv  folding  the  apparatus  the  same  is  converted  into  a  desk,  the 
inclhiatiorof  the  "ame  being  adjustable  and  held  by  one  of  the  before-men- 
tioned  supports. 


mutim^  ot  aoctetteiSe 


,I«8«, 
Wa  IMl.— "  ImjroTemtnta  in  Photogra]>hic  Apiiaratus."    H.  Blackwood. 

Ha  117S.— "Imrremcnta  in  Pbolograiibic  Cameras."    II.  N.  B.  Good.— 
Aataf/aaiMfy  9^1880. 

-i?!.*"!!?^"" '"fS?""'**  '"  conncxiou  with  Diapkragius  or  Stops  for  use 
T!?fj  »  "•^,",'S<*V»I*'«  Cameras."  J.  Stuart  and  G.  Habuop.— 
mm  Jmamrf  U,  IS89. 

-*£?iJ^Z!.'i^  S;"."^  taprored  Lamp  for  Pliotogtaphic  Work  and  for 
ei»»  rtopean.      W.  J.  LuicumaL—lJaUd  January  25,  1889. 

.JI^i^^'I■2!TT"•  '"  P««rtable  Stands  for  Photogriphic  and  for 
•thw  rarpoM*.      W.  J.  UacMtaib— itatal  /mtmrv  26, 1889. 


MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES 

FOR  NEXT    WEEK. 

Date  o(  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  4 

CatliodralHaU,57,CaBtle-st.,CarUBlo 

MyaaeltonHaU,Bpper.st.,IsUugtoii 

"         5 

„         ^ 

Society's  Rooms,  Sutton,  SuiTey. 

"         5 

aheffield        

Masonic  Hall. 

"         5 

Paisley        

Paisley  Museum. 

5  

The  Studio,  Cluincery-lane,  Bolton. 

6 

The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 

6  

6      ... 

Ediiiburgfh  Photo.  Society    

Professional  Hall,  20,  Georgo-streot. 
Andorton'sHotol.Floet-street.E.C. 

7  

7 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 

The  Bath.s,  Bi-idgman-street. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

::    ?::;::: 

7 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 
Glasgow  Photo.  Association 

Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee. 

Religious  Institn.,177,Bucbanan-st. 

Masons  HallTavorn,BasinghaU-st. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Tliursday  night,  last  week,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the.  above  Association, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  presided. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  in  some  experiments  which  he  and  a  Brighton 
photographer  had  made,  a  rather  explosive  sample  of  guncotton  was  dissolved 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  then  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  magnesium  pow- 
der, and  dried  ;  small  portions  of  this  conid  be  exploded  when  desired  to  give 
a  Hash  light.    Amylio  alcohol  would  dissolve  celluloid. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarked  tliat  the  most  explosive  descriptions  of  guncotton 
were  absolutely  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harblson  stated  that  the  British  Government  authorities  would 
not  give  a  license  for  the  manufacture  of  any  explosives  containing  chlorate  of 
pota.sh  ;  such  compounds  were  highly  dangerous  ;  they  were  liable  to  explode 
under  the  intluence  of  a  glancing  blow  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  although 
a  few  of  them  might  be  used  safely  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Hendebson  knew  of  a  case  in  which  the  admixture  of  chlor.ate  of  potash 
in  an  explosive  had  been  permitted  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Bell's  asbestos  cloth,  also  some 
of  the  material  from  which  it  had  been  made. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  asbestos  cloth  had  been  known  from  times  of 
high  antiquity  ;  the  ancients  used  it  sometimes  to  envelop  bodies  which  were 
to  be  cremated. 

Mr.  Briginshaw  had  heard  that  mummies  had  been  wr.apped  in  it. 

Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  doubted  it,  as  there  was  no  object  in  so  doing.  An 
aged  bitumen  was  found  in  mummies  which  made  a  useful  pigment ;  perhaps 
that  bitumen  might  be  useful  in  the  photo-zincographic  process. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  asbestos  cloth  was  useful  to  put  between  glass 
chcnucal  fla.sks  and  flames  to  moderate  and  more  equally  distribute  the  heat. 

Mr.  Habrisoh  stated  that  "asbestos"  meant  "the  undefiled"  or  "the  im- 
perishable," and  tliat  the  ancient  Romans  would  clean  raiment  made  of  it  by 
throwing  such  garments  on  the  tire. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  had  some  carbon  tissue  which  when  not  quite  dry  had 
stuck  to  parts  of  a  negative  :  how  could  he  remove  the  stain  ? 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  recommended  him  to  try  caustic  potash  in  weak  solution. 

Mr.  Lawkord  exhibited  some  bromide  paper  prints  which  had  been  cleanly 
and  evenly  developed  by  hydroquinoue  after  he  had  developed  four  negatives 
in  the  same  solution  ;  he  had  cleared  them  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid. 

Mr.  T.  E  Freshwater  asked  the  cause  of  certain  spots  on  negatives  on 
gelatine  plates  which  had  been  sent  him  from  India  to  obtain  the  information. 
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tki^tthUlkiy 


'mS:  p.  BvnBTllMcht  tlttt  Ugk 


111  ilni  In  lMiiflli*nl  miilliM  nf  llm 

ftmn  of  <hT«lopM«Bt  odi^t  ban 
iMlli  ilinnlnl  th«  Mlitlni 
^W CBAimMAS  bdiradait  ki^ taapMBton wooU nt  ap  Mnii« beCon  it 


imiHiIm  ia  •  <tiOM  ^^-f^^t  ofalaaL 
A  a— Una  WM  Mfad.  "WbabtUlMrtlMlWfocuMnlMllinnr 
Mf.  Ktmit  ii^iitil  BMriMk  hatkw,  m  it  ni  attadud  MKk«  by  du*p 

""mb.  OUrtDM  WiOTri  ItoecM  hatWr  to  ba  Ik*  b«t,  wkm  aipMM  «M  aot 

Aa  a  aattar  of  hd,  ba  baUM«d  that  ibaafhia  vm  tiM  natcrial 

eaOad  att^tioa  to  tOMa  «aak  BM>«ttta  wat  bj  Mr.  PkUow- 
UahiUatad  mUi«  to  ba  bart  daw  aA<r 

€t.  CbaiTlba^kl  dt^  (atela  AoaU  aaw  b*  raflad  or  (lairi. 
Mr  %\'   II.  PEBmnm  <^  that  rolliag  voolil  not  tab*  out  a  pUta  ouifc. 
Mr.  1    KtMM  rxlLibiuU  l«o  M^Uifai    a»a  ta^ro  witb  a  nlhr  bUad  abaUar 
B*it Iba 

tt 
tba 


BcitlbaptaliLlbaatbarmUtba  MM  nlW  btiad  dtettv  itaa  to  thabwk 
■fUMfaaa:  ibahMvaafrfHa  bad  iwhul  kr  aara  mOm  fta«  IkhtlktB 
tbafemar.  Ba  aMad  UmI  b«  had atwya «fMd  tbat  tba  rnr« ^ea  kr  ■ 
lalhrUtedakattavOTaattbabaekarihaliM, 

tbatirib.  KaCTllMi^ttb*Batt0oatba«tMUaad 


Mr.Oemjai 
tkalhabad 
vHb  tta  MiM  kna  w^tan 

Tba  diacwrfw  «« tfa«l#*a»  af  roUv  blM  dMMM  ma  a4ie«Md. 

Tba  ytmltm  «w  aabaJ.  "Wbal  b  Iha  IbnaaU  far  aakii^  iMlae  ranbb 


tbaaipnawaby  jIadHi 
lalfcabacbadbaBwk 


1/ 


CAXSBA  CLC& 


■  11«nl«y,  Jmmt  K  Mr-  V.  MaWNorr.  liiWaat  SMNlan  oftba  Boyal 

•ti^Sf  Mjs*  £Ai:ytf  (T^a^iJSctf'uS 

-"*,  •■•  (ifa  a  Mart  MMaCbig  MMaal  «f  tba  aaa  aad  aifMealiaa  a( 


r  «la*b,  a^  dM*  attiUha  to  tba  wtrirt  af 
agaat  &a  aaldiara  ia  Ibh  mMm  J/JSiA 
.  tba  »arltanbaBoyal  Mill iiihitfnlBiifatj. 

_.  .''Ill    lllilliiil    .aad.a  ly^K —ii^Wj 

aad  tkmmmm^^  ««■  wjaMMllM  Ib 


cwato  »ii».  a»b*'.rnR*\liSrtli'^r^  t,—  a-*.  K^b, 

■tba  laMKt  aa  TbanUy,  rtbrwrv  7.  will  ba  <><«««■«.  vb«  Mr.  i.  I. 
AaMia  arift  iMd  a  aaaar.  Mr.  AaAi  v«  iOiMlrata  lb  a^M  via  aow 
MlvfMaH  ••  Alytf*^,  whkk  ««  ba  Amb  bi  tba  IMM^ 


warr  lovdox  raorooiuraic  aocunr. 

At  tba  MMttat  •■  r>Maj.  tba  Mb  Im^I.  Mr.  WOliaM 
4al.  ia  Iba  abatr.  Mr.  Jam  A.  Ujiim  pwa  aa  aooaal  a(  a  taar  wtU  tb* 
•aM*  tai  Rartb  Walaa.  OtartaMad  bgp  IkaaabOiUM  a(  arvanli  a(  My  alUaa 
yiadaaad  by  ll^MiU  ftaa  bto  •■•  M^lMk 
At  tba  wailadaa  el  tba  li  ly^ltw  ftt*  •<  >!■  t^*  «ka  halawr  yrid 

MX  Ur>  bad  mmk  if  alia  ii  to  1 1  m^m^SZ7!mm^<h»t  nimwmm  to 
bt.  OCT  «»|  irtw  a^ibt  >>aw  tadlijha,     la  tavMil  u>  tba  ate  aT  tba 


—mf,  ba  «M  af  aytatM,  taklH  aaalHl  aad  aaafMMMa  iaie  awddvalioa. 
tW a  JaUl^ldMa avan  WW Ihabaiad ila*  tbal  ondd  b*  aviM  Ibr a abola 
dir  hi  a  MiMtaw  laariMy  bj  a  p«aw  af  atdtaanr  fkipffm ;  mtt,  par- 


•oaally,  ba 


wWiwimtlllilty 


Oa  VMdif .  Mmtt  IL  Mr.  Wahaa  WimiWi 
Md /brtMb  aad  Mr.  /  DM*  MHd  •«  fNa  I 


act  ptlaltac  ahha^  ballw 

«n  rMl  •  papw  aa  Z^pIMM 
•rtbaaMtbad 


xorh  midoubks  pootooiupbic  ctua 

Tn  MMal  diaaw  af  fta  abww  CM  «wl  a*  attb  mat  MM  at  Bala'a 
■  iilaaiaal  aa  tba  Calalllwi  ImA  dla«  bad  a  ft  x  4  pbat«ffaakla  aMaa, 
aaa  af  Iba  art  imtti  bdat  i^arfi^  d  «a  yiifcfi'Mtii.  Afttr  tba  toarta  a 
Maablas  aaaawt  aaa  b4d,  at  abkb  Mawa.  aavULVadMtt,  BbMoak,  PUbar. 
CMto,  BM^bftas  llaaart,  aad  R^M.  aaMal^^  ^^ 

^M;*j«|rwbn,  JaaaMTMLtbaOabbrfdawMM^ia  tba  boa  Boaa^ 
»2«J Oija.  wb.  tbamb^^rtfar dtMiAm  wia  Oaaaraa. 

Mr.  V.  W.  Oitra  Ifci  rfl  i» af  Battaa  Omiaa, aabiUtad  two  eaiMfM of 
bh  «n  aaka.  af  ^«l  aaiEMMa  aad  da^B. 

~Rk,  Jas.  (af  M«an.  IL  ftTEwk,  OanhOli  adAMad  oea  of 


Mwir  hand  camena,  wiiiab  amhodiaii  many  improvemenU,  some  of  the  specie 
mou  of  ita  work  thown  baiag  aniedally  good. 

Mr.  Martin  ezMbitad  aoiaa  prmta  from  D«i|sUT«a  taken  with  the  flash  light. 

Tttt  next  meeting  will  be  on  Montlay,  Febnury  11. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tmi  nsoal  monthly  meeting  waa  held  January  10,  I8S9,— Hr.  J.  3.  Pollitt  la 
the  eliair. 

The  following  gaatlaoian  were  elected  membeia :— Meaara.  R.  J.  Kerr,  A.  L. 
BoatodLT.  Uroa■^  T.  Bnadbant,  T.  Bceston,  F.  Spencer,  Rev.  C.  P.  Smith, 

Mr.  Jon  Scaoraui  d— aaatiated  the  fhct  that  a  geUtino-bromide  negative 
may  ba  darakiMd  witboot  tba  aid  of  a  doric  room,  vix.,  by  a  developing  sola- 
tioe  coloand  by  a  dya  that  it  venr  (oloble  in  water ;  ud,  thoogh  staining  the 


Um  babn  and  after  danloDaMBt,  the  stain  can  be  waahed  out  entirvly  iluriug 
tba  onUaan  washing  after  uiag.  Pram  a  nomber  of  azperiments  Hr.  Scholidd 
bad  mads  ba  wmcladad  aeitaa  was  the  beat    Mr.  Scbofield  said  :  I  first  talie 


Mflekat  aralar  to  co««  tba  plate  about  aae-oaartar  deep,  to  which  add  enough 
aoriaa  eolatlaa  to  dva  a  deep  mby,  place  tiia  dish  containing  this  coloarvd 


_._  .-.—  a  doib,  aad  ton  tba  gasU^t  down,  or  select  a  placu  where  tlio 
dayUgkt  is  an^  ladaead,  bat  saOeicBt  to  see ;  having  plaoad  th«  <liirk  slide 


aldag  vllk  tbadawlofdMdlab,  apen  it  oadar  the  cloth  and  pass  the  plaU  into 
tba  iniloaiad  walw  lar  aaoat  two  miantea ;  bow  put  into  tna  devBl<^>ing  diah 
tba  pyrok  amawmla,  aad  braailils  ia  the  osoal  way.  The  oapOive  now  can  bo 
■aeorsnd  aad  tba  eolooml  water  uLxed  with  the  developing  salt  in  the  cup, 
aad  aftia  ntanad  to  the  plate,  sod  •Uvdopmeat  Drooeeded  with  in  the  usual 
waj.  Tba  pUta  can  be  lifted  out  of  tha  solution  wliaa  snlBciantlT  advanced  in 
davatefaaaat  to  ba  eiaaUacd ;  it  wUl  then  lia  Ibaod  to  ba  stained  a  de«|>  ruby 
eolear,  which  will  all  waab  out  in  about  an  bow  after  Hxing.  I  only  adviiio 
tbe  asptlva  to  ba  sU^tly  waahed  befbra  Ssfag  aad  a  subdued  ligbt  usol 
dariag  the  epewttoa  1  dalm  it  is  mora  ooavaaiaat  when  travelling,  and  you 
""  '  ''^         "   '~'"'  ■    la  yoordark  room,  and  without  torturing 


•TS' 


after  which  Mr.  Abbi.  Hbtwooo,  Juit.,  road  a 
sr  ca  Tba  Dmlt/mmt  n/  Otlatim>4)rvmitU  Ludtr*  PtaU*  [see  pwa  70]. 
1  tba  waslnstoa  of  the  paper  a  aumbsr  of  tnuisparsneias  were  ^own  ot 


Ai  laa  coaaHMaoa  oi  lae  paper  a  aumusr  oi  tnuisparsneiai 
tba  aoaaa  dasilopad  by  hnaaa  oaalata  aad  tba  raiiooa  daval 
tBtka|Ma»,aairMMflflha«iBtaasilcdarredaotd.  Thsas 
wtib  aaa  aaaOv,  aad  alto  fai  aavanl  eaaaa  witb  coUodiea  tr 


tnuisparsneias  \ 

davalopan  daactibed 
"  aa  ««ia  coBtnatad 
tnasparendaa  by 
prsfHtoaal  pbatagnphati,  bat  tma  tha  same  oagatiTa^    Tba  l^tcr  were  by 
BO  maaaa  alwitja  iSa  beat. 

a 

BIRMUrOHAM  PII0T0(2RAPHIC  80CIET7. 
TUB  asaal  total^lly  waUM  of  tba  abovs  waa  bald  ia  tba  Tacbabal  BebooU, 
Bndt»slnal,  aa  Tbanday,  Iba  S4tb  instaat,— Mr.  a  Kariaw^  Vice-President, 
IB  lae  skaiCi    TbsN  ana  a  mit  laiys  ottaaataaa  of  BMabMsk 

Ike  adaatta  of  tba  iMt  miatli^  (wbiah  waa^adal te  talafa«  tba  suhscTii>tion 
fartbaporpaaaefoblalaiaglanisrnnma  aad  aeegauBodattea  required  for  tha 
laaaasfag  aombsr  of  msailim  ia  tha  Society)  were  read  and  ooofimind. 
Lattoa  wen  load  tram  the  OsoMra  Clab^  asking  for  a  laprsasntative  for  tha 
aaa,  aad  ftoM  Mr.  A  Tbl%  Batfbit,  eoavayi^  tba  thanks  of  the  Ulster 
l»lhalew«flamtUd«^ 

la  IkoMM  Otad,  a  A  Dogaid,  R.  FsOaad,  Hsctat  Malar,  A.  W. 
J.P..  aad  W.  U  Wllla,  were  alectad  members ;  and  Messn.  T.  H. 
Ick.  W.  P.  May.  and  U.  EL  Wilson,  aomiaatcd  for  clecUoo. 
Tka  ra«IBM«B  resaeatad  msmlieti  to  nilaateer  for  laeden  for  excunions 
■tag  tba  aamw  maathi  aad  to  bead  ia  to  tba  aaewtaiiea  anggaitliius  as  to 
iatasv4c 

Mr.  K.  C.  Middklaa  aibibitad  a  nagaUva,  U  x  15,  of  a  newapaper  tak>  n  with 
p  10  <ii  Wm,  wbleb  sbowad  shsfp  detnltion  to eztrsma  edges. 


that  four  of  taa  princ  at  tha  Uta  oompetitlon  not 
bad  kindly  coaaeated  to  continue  the  jirizni  lor 


Ishaipi 

Mr.  W.  a  Oabara  bh tad  k>  tba  floeiatyf  for  library,  PKolographg,  by 

a  Uoat ;  aad  tba  ftifajiMtii  Jimmal  <^ Lt»dM,  1W7. 

Tba  CaaiBMAa  aaaooaoad  that 
baviag  baea  woa  tba 
Ue  aart  aoavaUtiaa 

Tba  tbaaka  af  tba  iniillai  waiw  aaaaiMoaaly  vat«l  to  Mr.  Osbora  for  Uie 
pswiaatof  booba.aadlaMia.J.O»Uiar,aU.JaqBea,  W.  a  Harding,  J. P., 
aad  W.  Tyler,  tba  daaan  of  tba  priiv  bald  over  (or  oompeUtion. 

Tba  nambsdar  of  Iba  aaoatag  waa  daaatcd  to  tba  eiliilMtioa  of  raamfaen' 
tlidas.  aadar  Iba  aaparialMdaaea  of  Mvsn.  BoaehUl  and  Fowler,  of  th« 
Lsatara  OaamlHaa  Uptmida  of  two  baadred  and  ttlty  sli<lcs  were  thrown 
aaaa  Iba  aoaaa,  iBriwHagmaajr  iatcraatiint  viewi  of  Switaerlaad  and  the  AI|m, 
Hidlaad,  4(^,  aadathtrbtiUajr  trifaof  last  year ;  aod  sooie  s^eodid  specinieus 
af  bear  Aoal.  by  Miiwi.  ArsiMr,  Uarrowa,  Uartold  Baker,  Baroett,  Button, 
niaibill,  rewltr,  Oiaaate  Oadteoy,  Uarrison,  Jaqoas,  Marley,  MiUcr,  Osboru, 
Pomabny,  PlakM<  aoalLu.  Tittley,  Tbomaeoa,  aad  Wakadeld,  the  whole 
tbowiBg  Barbed  Imjwuremsat  on  fomwr  rzhiUtions  of  members'  slidea. 

MaMA  Uaoobl  Baker,  a  U.  Jsqaaa,  aad  Charles  Pumphrey  ptaaeuted  tha 
sUdet  tbn  asbiUlad  la  ttjalaKsra  ^TmrU^*-.  and  tbe  thanks  of  the  meeting 

Aa  OBaaea  basa  daaldad  oa  takbw  a  soita  of  rooms  at  the  Orsind  Hotel, 
OttaMia-iow,  far  tba  oaw  rooms  of  tbe  Society. 


MIWCAETLfrON-TTNE  A.VD  NORTHERN  CODNTIEBf 
PHOTOaRAPHlC  ASSOCIATION. 
A  t-Bortmi  waa  dalivcnd  by  Mr.  J.  K  Payne  on  Photognmky,  Pott  ami 
Pntnt,  iB  tbe  Lecture  Hall  of  tha  literary  and  Pbiloaopbical  Society,  New- 
castle, oa  Thursday.  January  24.    There  was  a  lam  andianoa. 

Tba  lactorer  at  the  outset  referrol  to  the  fsaetoatioB  of  tha  art  of  photo- 
gnphy,  ita  Mf«ad  aownpt  anmtauta^  and  tha  rapid  progresa  it  hul  maile  in      ) 
pabUc  dapailMwIi.     tiinw|t>  tba  Bomaroas  pbolognphic  asaodations  their     j 
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_  -       ■'■-  teak  a  MiMtlMl  paritiiw.     Dnring  the  Urt  three  or  four 
^'SXr^_Um,^^!^^t*f*^:^};i^  Mt"^  well 


Z^^^T^M  aA  iiiwilni  tkqr  had  euried  awav  awar 

ZSMMMBf  m»  0«t  Imortaae*  of  IMr  deToOof 

iktlMtaaUiTa^daUflwi  Um  dUTiraBt  frccMaia.  papa 
Sl^l  bM  adowtad  by  miem  wttian,  commanrjiig 


awardik  The  lectnr«r 
ight,  »od  nrge<i  ui>oii 
lUog  attention  to  the 
jTphotociaphy  during 
f»fm,  and  experiments 
Ma'adoptod  bT  Tarioa*  vwkMa,  commanring  with  Scbeele,  and 

aSm ifMa, tlM Tariooa drjr coUodkn praceme*, and  thecol  odio- 
U. ,.SnS;r»»d  B«IU».  ;S.  aJl  of  th.n,  ex^Uinc.!.  The  mUo- 
ta SSrniOaSi-tnmida yncm  w«a neit  cii.U.ne.1  m  .IftaU.  If ntcm 
"--•""        -• " ' >  to  Ipy  Kerrior,  York,  Bolton, 


MaJa  bf  tka  variosa  ptoeaan  raHened  to  iiy  

_J  T^Tk»7l^P».  Ofaao.  Laa,  Wllaoo,  and  other.,  were  shown  on  the 
i^mm  b»  Mr.  Ridrwmr,  oT  Bodtriaiid.  The  various  pnnting  nrocesscs- 
Sm:  ■lrtki»<wi«rUa.  eoUodkxhlaride,  gdatino-bromide,  platinotype, 
■Jmllll'awi  II  irr"T  dealt  with  and  examples  nhoK-u.  Commencing 
vlik  infiiv^a  Mlaaaa  launaa.  and  tDstaoeiog  Dwuerre's  method,  the  many 
tlilii  in'tii-l  •  laiiiMin  ware  each  ex|daiDed,  hiduding  those  of  I''izc-'">> 
tiMtotlB,  UnlMV,  UsBerelar.Fox  Wbot,  SwaaVi  ^^^J^'\!.}}Z^^tr 


imiii,  aaOotm  pMo-IUbopaphie,  ^  other  methwU.      Examples  of 
S»fS«  alwira,  M  WlM  nSdBm  oontriboted  by  Green,  Bacon,  Parry, 


mbaa.  Laaa,  Bwliaia.  and  aliMra  the  lectnrer  read  «  letter  which  he  had 
nnM  horn  tbaRa*.  t.  Haidwieh,  U.A.,  who  said :  "At  the  date  of  pubUca- 
Uaa  of  Ik*  tifl  sdhioa  of  dt  phota(;raphic  book  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
twUteWMkaowBo/lhacbunistrT  of  photography.  The  best  operators 
i  W  niU  «f  thank  Tka  late  Prince  Consort  got  np  a  committee  to 
M  UM  aimt  of  tediac  of  rilrer  prints  when  he  found  that  those  taken  by 
r  aad  alUia  wen  not  pcnnaaent  Be  gave  601.  towards  the  experiments, 
Mrf  I  aada  tkaa  la  tba  Uboiatoiy  of  King's  Ctdlege ;  you  will  find  a  report  m 
am  ol  Ika  old  Joaraab  of  that  time.  I  worked  hanler,  however,  at  the 
cbaaMry  of  caOadioa  than  at  anything  else,  and  found  it  a  hanl  nut  to  crack. 
abs  howarw,  prorwl  to  bo  the  crucial  ones :— The  fibre  of  the 


»  poial 
iMlba 


to 
balka 


ba  BoduDenttted  bv  using  excess  of  oil  of  ritriol ;  this  gives 

tha  tfan  aad  tateaatty  to  the  negative ;  secondly,  the  pyroxyline 

and  not  tha  higher  and  explosive  variety :  tbi»  produces  a 

, jdioB  which  itkska  well  to  the  glass.   With  reference  to  dry 

la  BT  opiakia  Mi^  Rnaaell's  tannin  prooesa  was  the  best  of  tlie 
Yow  laebm  will,  I  am  sore,  be  a  very  interesting  one."    As 


pnof  of  Iha  lapU  lainiwi  whicn  photography  had  made  and  the  important 
'"    1 H  BOW  haU  in  sdantific,  artistic,  and  industrial  pursuits,  the  lecturer 
i  bow  tha  maaofactare  of  photographic  apparatus  and  iti  appur- 

I  had  naaHad  is  the  formation  of  a  ^rcat  industrjr.    Tlie  publication 

af  |ihi»lligiaphs  hi  varioas  (omw,  the  illustration  of  roaKazines,  and  the  repro- 
AMttai  of  pirtam,  showal  In  an  nnmistakable  manner  the  position  the  art  of 
pkatagmpby  held  with  the  pobiir. 

TIm  mUd*  throaghoat  waa  of  an  interesting  character,  and  the  practical 
hMa  apaa  Iha  art  won  warmly  a^wwiatad,  especially  by  amateurs,  who 
>■■■!  a  lai«a  poitioa  of  tba  audieoae. 


DE^'ON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUB. 
At  tba  last  ■srting  of  the  above  Club,  Mr.  W.  Gage  Tweedy  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
R.  MoaaaT  laad  a  paper  entitled  A  Aelroapecl  by  an  Old  Photographer,  with 
«  Ff»  SiniM  (o  Ou  ytie  UeHeralinn. 

Tht  Iwtaia  >naa  bjr  sajriac  that  soae  forty  yean  ago,  when  be  first  oommenced 
lb*  art.  |*atagfa|*r  waa  vary  dMeieut  to  wbat  it  now  w«sl  It  was  then  snrronmM 
b|r  a  ajitartaae  kale  tt  woadsr  i  Ms  itodj  was  oonfined  to  a  very  few  patient  and 
ataplaariatad  raayla,  aal  prntasw  wan  all  slow  ia  every  sense  of  the  word.  Ap- 
ftitmt  waa  Ihia  saiK  aade  for  all  tiae,  aad  the  oaoeras  then  In  use  wonid  not  now 
kasaHid  laitsMi.  b«la>  bag*  hrsas  honaj  abeets  nawle  of  wood  Fpccially  selected  for 
Ms  (tmttb  aa4  w«%kl.  Then  wan  ao  lenses  with  wonderful,  nnpronoonceable 
aaaas  aaasiArtlae  devatopara,  ao  •qaafaUes  o(  rival  inventors,  and  no  photographic 
lavaabt  Tba  ualiliyya  ptoiaa  waa  Us  bvoarite  one, as,  being  on  paper,  it  wai 
l||bl  aaa  wuily  mrrisd  abent ;  Iha  eqalpaaeat  for  the  10  x  8  photographs  taken  by  him 
la  ■m****"  bavabaaa  averybaavyload  for  acamel  If  glass  had  been  used  instead 
ef  fBfV.  Itwai  5ptta  <aaa«k  as  It  was.  Ia  his  opinion  the  briUiancy  and  trans- 
•asaasy  af  nllnllia  pWas  had  aot  siaee  been  eqnalled.  Collodion,  of  course,  had  its 
Antvnatiffa.  wblab  bad  hd  to  Its  abaadooBaiit  One  required  to  carry  about  a 
dark  Isal,  ahaaiaals,  aad  wal»,  *a,  wbseaaa  aow  aothing  was  taken  but  the  oamora 
asiMa  aad  a  tar  laady-trafand  phtsa.  Aa  a  sample  of  the  amount  to  be  carried 
bi  Ha  aUsa  llaa,  ba  tastaaaad  Mr.  WHsoa,  of  Absrdeea,  drivint;  np  to  the  Blair  Athol 
■iM  la  a  laaibaa  aaaab  ladso  with  the  aeessaar  apparatn*  for  tailing  his  photo. 
•lapba.  TWbMafarlbaailalad  that  aowadays  any  oaooonld  take  a  photograph;  to 
csK^a  aa  artMIe  «•  was,  howorer,  ipilto  a  diflanat  aOair.  A  really  good  photo- 
fvapbn  was  lo  lbs  inaaar  bora,  aitb  s|ieoial  aptitades.  Ho  nhould  bo  clover  with 
bM  Isgin.  asl  aad  ordarly  la  kia  habtt*.  patlaat  aad  hapefol,  and,  above  all  things, 
;*— M  III  11  a  Mr  allawaaea  of  braias.  baviav  alKi  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
kaartiass^aalaia.  UaraaaauMidsd  that  a  beciaaarskonld  commence  with  a  quarter- 
H""""! II, aad  Mat.  la oas  aukaol  pkttos  aad  one  developer  until  he  had  mastered 
lhasab(sA  "•alaiarslaialdktwHfcadvaBlagabeattemptedi  hothonghtlOxS 
•»•  i»n"«  -ptetara,"  hat  h«  prelemd  UxlO.  Ha  thought  "ordinary-  plates 
>  aafal  tkaa  "etlra  ni*!,"  wUek  laUar  wen  dUBcnlt  to  manage  and  were 
-1  lay  idCTespt  tar  InaUntaneoas  p<i*ans.  He  asked  them  always  to  carefidly 
^  r*?."*  ^°"  **>'^»«  *  P****-  raaaridnn  that  oao  really  good  artistic 
1*^*7^*7*7  .'~^  **  '•«»'**  P"^  wr.iM  filnu,  he  thought  the 
fc*««r  for  portraltar ..  bat  tha  bttar  for  vtawt,  principally  on  account  of  their 
..  ***.!!—  bnab«'.  nnd  the  aljMmee  of  halation.  Uc  devoted  a  few 
'- .  ■"*>'"'J'".  avnkkor..  ..f  Mntlght  llnw,  propter  im.iwrtlon  of  forcgromirt, 
rtr!rVlii?i;  -.**"^  ^"^  ?•»"  *>  U.  own  printing,  m.-iny  a  fair 
-Ts-  .LT5J?Ti.^  g*** .r^y-.  ■  "^«taaer.  diould  nut  1«.  „„,l„ly  p„fl«i 
7r  n  T^  ^-^^  ^^^  "dwV'  be  ready  to  Uko  hints  from  their 
w^s^ana  aaaMMa,    la  aoartastoa,  be  reeoaimeaded  the  art  to  all,  as  giving 


Plenty  of  exercise  both  to  body  and  mind,  occupation,  and  enjoyment,  and,  m  his 
opinion,  every  photographer  should  bo  a  happy  individual. 

Maior  BAlinraoTON  Bakeb,  while  cordially  agreeing  with  most  of  the  lecture, 
took  ol.iection  to  the  statement  that  10  x  8  was  the  smallest  camera  that  should 
{«  used  He  pointed  out  that  complete  with,  say,  three  lenses,  &c.,  its  weight 
would  be  some  thirty  pounds,  and  that  this  was  more  thau  most  amateurs 
would  care  to  carry  any  great  distance.  In  his  opinion,  halfpjate  was  the 
most  suiteble  for  ladies  and  whole-plate  for  gentlemen  ;  few  cared  to  go  much 
larser  on  account  of  the  weight.  j  r.    » 

feveral  specimens  of  collodio-albnmen,  coffee,  calotype,  and  Eastman  paper 
necatives  were  handed  round  for  inspection.  ,„,._,        „     .„     . 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  February  6,  when  Mr.  A.  A.  Carnell  will  give  a 
demonstration— CiwtiacJ  Printing  on  Bromide  Paper. 

YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  was  held  on  Friday,  January  25,  in  the 
Chemical  Lecture  Theatre  at  the  College.     There  was  a  very  large  attendance 
of  members  and  their  friends.  x  ...  i  j   t     ««  m    -a 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  slides  were  contributed  by  Messre.C.H. 
Bothamley  (President),  T.  B.  Davies,  H.  B.  Hall  (Secretary)  and  Herbert 
Inele  Profes.sor  K  H.  Jacob,  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  Nichols  and  H.  Pocklmgtoii. 
All  tlio  slides  had  been  produced  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  were 
entirely  the  work  of  the  exhibitors.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  landscapes  and 
architecture  from  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Warwick,  Oxford, 
Merioneth,  and  Somerset,  and  Scotland  and  the  Lsle  of  Man  ;  but  a  few  sea- 
pieces  of  figure  studies  were  also  shown. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  Febniary  28,  there  will  be  a  discussion  on  Fine  Art 
in  Phoioffraphy. 

* 

CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  their  studio  on 
Wednesday  evening,— Mr.  S.  W.  Allen  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society  attended  and  explained 
the  views  of  his  Committee  re  photographing  places  of  historical  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  permanent  record. 

An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  Society  undertake  to  act  upon  any 
suggestion  that  may  be  thrown  out  by  the  Naturalist  Society  with  this  object 
in  viGW. 

Mr.  George  Davidson,  Secretary  of  the  Camera  Club,  was  duly  elected  an 
honorary  member,  and  was  requested  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  Club 
Conference  held  in  March  next  in  London. 

Tlie  lecturer  for  the  evenhig,  Mr.  C.  Mdrbel,  gave  a  lecture  on  Ht/droqidnone 
as  a  Developer.  From  the  specimen.s  pa.ssed  round  for  inspection,  the  lecturer 
has  evidently  been  very  successful  in  his  researches  in  this  new  phase  of 
photography. 

Mr.  Annibal  Pinheiro  will  give  a  lantern  exhibition  on  Wednesday  next ; 
subject— £r«2i7w»  Scenery,  from  photographs  taken  personally.  All  photo- 
graphic friends  are  invited. 

* 

PAISLEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  Lantern  Section  of  this  Society  held  a  lantern  meeting  in  the  Free  Library 
and  Museum  on  Thursday  night  last,  which  was  a  great  success. 

Mr.  R.  Hakris,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Society,  briefly  stated  that  this 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  exhibitions  they  intend  holding  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Mr.  Rastall  (the  Secretary)  stated  that  they  were  trying  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  exchange  of  slides  with  other  societies,  with  the  view  of  adding 
variety  to  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Mure  then  exhibited  by  the  lantern  with  the  limelight  two  hundred  and 
twelve  slides.  A  box  containing  seventy-eight  was  sent  from  Dundee,  and  they 
were  .ill  exceedingly  pleasing.  Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Glasgow  Amateur  Associa- 
tion, showed  a  uum  jer  of  good  slides,  and  the  Society  was  represented  by 
Messrs.  Mure,  Rastall,  and  Thomson. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  January  2, — The'  President, 
Mr.  IVederic  Graff,  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee  were  presented 
and  ordered  to  be  filed. 

The  avei'age  attendance  for  the  ten  stated  meetings  during  the  year  was 
forty-six. 

The  active  and  life  membership,  December  31,  was  reported  as  one  hundred 
.and  eiglity-two.  Diuiiig  the  year  thirty-six  new  members  had  been  elected. 
There  h.id  been  five  resignations  and  one  death,  making  a  net  iucrease  of  thirty 
meniliers. 

The  election  for  officers  and  Committee  for  1889  resulted  as  follows  : — 
President:  Mr.  Frederic  Graff. — Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  John  G.  Bullock 
and  Joseph  H.  Biu'roughs. — E:cecutive  Committee:  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Howe,  Dr. 
EUerelie  Wallace,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Dripps. — Treasurer:  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Fox. — Secretary:  Mr.  Roberts.  Redfield. 

The  President  congratulated  them  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  which 
so  a.h\y  inaint.ained  its  reputation  and  influence  in  advancing  the  interest  now 
so  general  in  the  useful,  instructive,  and  pleasurable  pursuit  they  were  all 
engaged  in.  They  had  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  papers  re.xd  and  of  the  work 
of  tlie  members  from  time  to  time  exhibited.  They  liad  every  reason  to  look 
forward  to  a  year  even  more  full  of  improvement  than  the  past,  which,  while 
it  has  not  been  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  auy  very  startling  new  methods,  has 
most  certainly  brought  forth  many  valuable  improvements  on  old  ones.  The 
introduction  of  new  supports  for  the  sensitive  medium  as  substitutes  for  glass, 
increased  sensitiveness  of  films,  and  more  portable  apparatus,  have  added  to  the 
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fc^y  otrnvfUogaai gina  icMwed  iidpaeinent  tor  ■mateiin  to  iadnin  in 
peofaignphT  u  a  >ta<I]r  and  amnmBaDt.  ^^ 

_  ^__  moot,  which 

I'll  Krsi:^:ii^cJ!?5sir!^s«  •»  w-ssss:  «.'4  wj 

I  to  h«  «a  HutinHwcM  rtwr  a<  Wlyw  MU  with  aatmal  rloB.U    The 


70 


bjrtharigMtna 


W" — ■- — "•    -■"•■■••««•*  »imn*j|,       1  no 

.•■•WpWBt,  aad  the  impartuoe  of  the 
the  ntNcbw  appMriiif  <M  the  prfnu 


CorrcjElponlTence 


'  '^      I      '    '    -^nrt  I 


'  OTtb  •■  taU  iUm  «  U«  yapar. 


OAMEBA  CLUB  CONFEBESCR. 

TotheKonvm. 

J-S!r7^'"n'°"  "°^  l*"^'  *»•«*»  to  b«  dnwn  in  Trk  BimaB 

r  r*»f  "Sfgy-f"  ^  '"■'^  «*»  >y  C.pt'in  W.  da  W.  Aboaj. 

^•T»w  al  iIm  Ohk.  ^  *  w«w»  WIU  oa 

FdU  pwtimlan  and  pnfnmaa  d  puan  |o  ba  fMd.  and  .ti.^ 

E.  O.  Smism.  (  "•"  ***• 


DALLMCnCB'S  PATEXT  DIArUKAOM  SHtTTEK. 

ifo«bia  to  mUh  MriMdx  Om  tidkaloM  pniiluiii  of  Mr.  C.  Pweell 

•own  m  Ma  mrioM  itofM.  I  hM«  whIi  plMm*  in  eatmbaraliM  tha 

'"-*°.^°'°^  yo«  lh;»t  I  aaw  tba  bMtnuiMDl  in  ila  mmI  kniiiM 

i?!?*?i'T*ff "*'""""  •"  Jmbmt.  1H»-«  pariod  at  wbiah 

J^^J^V?^^  •*'*^'  i«no»wrt  of  Iha  oftiml  nqatraBMiia 

.  yUmvtvh^  abMUar.  gnhMj  aiw  ol  iu  ^Za^^^lu^ 

5.  Oaadii.fi.il,  CW*i,^«,.  W.O..  J»mm^  »,  l^w."*  "*™^- 

(Mr.  C.  ParaaU  Taylor  Ikaa  aMt  a  furtiMr  altort  .^-^wtratioii 

twatiqc  **»»kr^  ••"y  »««•  thaia*  para^rapl,  of  Mr.  rVllm-rw-J 

-2l!i  •**!  "**— *  "*  *■•  ^"««''*«',  •«»«l  that  th-  "  matt,  r  wifl  U 

"*•**•■  «••  •■«"»  "I  •■•  y*'°V*  Mtfcoritiaa,'  whatrrer  thia  mar 

•  ala»  aodoiaMi  br  tha  latter  of  Mr.  H.raan.    TIm  e»i- 
r  thaa  aniaat  Mr.  VoitaO  Taylor-.  alkvatioM^  Um 


nea 


'•) 


CABBirm  FILMS. 
To  IV  B»iToa. 
Su^bn  wnu^gato*  «MkB  .fo  aboat  Um  |ifMa  of  Ihaa.  nawl* 

.'.:!!??t  •«»  "-y  HMW  ddaj  «rf  aanfall/pMSd.  a  doi»a 
t  llqa.  Bha^  —ad  wMA I  hwa daly  triajT  SSSLtaSuS 

l«ar  th,^  Ukkkar  Ibaa  tba  KigNimaa  ilia,  and  a  fo^daal  dU? 

ii>*irta,  rt  Af  adtia.  wMA  1.  w  dtoo  lb.  caar  wW  aAtioTfann. 
i^ZrV  ^S'g??*'^'"''^— '■«'»*'*«'«1«.  aawatCTdoM 
JJ3  *T!*  "*;  ••  "t^V.  and  Um7  aaa  ba  lifhxl  ooi  and 
•*^«-  ««ly  aa  rfa*.    What  ff^d.  tbar  ww  ab^Jatdy  trana- 

•."..«  «nd  aiaar     To  d^.  Umj  am  ban*  op  hy  ,mc  otvar  in  a  warn 

•*•**■•■»  •■•^  **  wiM».»  iwfcrtly  plaw  aad  ba.  bam  «dS5, 


and  if,  wbm  dry,  itu  plaoed  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  under  press 

^«r.u^1!r„u^T  '*"'V'  "tV  .  ^"  "^''  ^  «">°°'  imagine  a  L^ 
perfect  lubatitata  for  gla«a.  of  which  tliey  possess  aU  the  gaxi  quaUties 

T^^l^  "'?',""  ^"^"^  The  emnl^onwUh  whichthe  films  I 
ined  were  coated  was  the  moa,  rapid  made,  and  I  oonsider  the,  are  ^Uy 
e^oal  m  rapul.ty  to  the  best  En«hsh  plates  I  have  used  ;  they  gi^,  even 
with  sJiorl  exposure,  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  image.  The  coitiiins  vcrv 
even,  and  (n»  from  det«)ta.  I  should  say.  from  the  colour^f^e  emuf 
«on  and  u.  alowne*.  in  fixing,  that  it  odL't^n.  a  g«3^S^  of  i^X  of 

Thoagh  my  uperiene.  haa  beu  abort  with  theae  new  films  I  eiui 
Mlaly  eongratoUta  Mr  Oartau  on  having  put  onl^e  .^ket  .'pLflS 
^  /l^^,^''^^'^  th.  prioe.  and  f  do  not  despair  seeinVthU 
d^^Z^    S^T?^  '^T°*^  '^  ^^'^  mcthodsTmanufLto^ 

'"''^*^'  ,  OaoBoaMAKSFiBU). 

A  PHOTOOBAPHIC  SOCIETY  FOB  BBIGHTON. 
To  <A<  EniTOB. 

^  ^J!i~;^u  ^  •""" ."»?  •"  •»"•  "»'  •  Photographic  Society  haa  been 
^^^^"*^  ^  "*  n««Uboarhood  ?  XfoUoS^g  T^Ta^S 
2««iMtha  pnOmuiiary  m«,lu«  wUl  make  th.  term,  of  memS^ 
elaar  -••  1  Lad»«  and  gwiJeiBan.  amateur  or  proftsuonairahall  hS 
eUgibUtoraUalK*.  a.,Thath.  annual  «.baeriptioiXurfiwZLi 

wui  b.  rMmltod  in  Iba  «aa  of  th.  first  forty  member.,  or  thorn  submitting 

mv  ha  obUuad  lro«-tow^  4...    W.  U.  Ba*:,.  Uom.  Sec.  (pro  <<rm). 
M,  rtnom-Unuee.  BHgkkm.  January  38,  l«(».  *'  ' 

• 

OUTTBNBEBQ'S  MAOKESTOM  LAMP. 
To  Uu  EorroB. 
I   **Cf.  f**^  tV"  "V*  r"^"»  '<"'■»*»'  •  eriticiamW  my  maifncsium 
^^in^a.^i^'^-l!"''  ""  '1'  ■»»«»>  oNi««i  i'Jou  WiU  k/udlJ^pubUsh 
V.   w^y*""_^  ""••      In  «h«  firrt  place  let  me  slate  that  you 
pabb-h*!  th.  |«ovWoaal  aa^^iOeatioo  only.  iuTin  the  comT^te  sLm 
"*V*^  ^}^!*^*^  "^^  a-MiUal  modifleations.  "^ 

-I-  "^  •"?!!!!:  ••  «^«  "P  "  Jonins-.  "  eritieiami  point  by  point.  H.  dis- 
pl^r.  hj.  ignoraae.  in  »)r>ng  Uiat  the  homing  Sta  i^a^ium  iZa 
-oold  b.  a  naw  mdhod  of  a  viding  gla...     Tbi only  rfwlof  burninn 

ignitiMiUMi 


,.  .,    ~TT^    . • :  —••->•  -••u  •  B.JuiviHiuoie  oompouna  on 

l«!hLr2i  j£l  tJL^l^!^  "^  ground  gUu.  is.  that  dter  the  firrt 
•mi  attar  that  ao^aage  uorar*.  as  a  s«iimant  w  depo«t«Ml 


r'!^.?!^/???*'  "^  t«»th«  iyUtJoiM.  1  m.y  hew  mw.tion'^tl 
h^  dinaid^dtha  aw  of  gmipuaJa  for  cfalonl.  of  potaah  and  kaolin 
^TL^  *  IS'"T5.Tr  J^^^!?*?'\.  •«•">"  the  gunpowder  robbed  the 
""•J"""     !|!??,zjj!l'^*"  ■*•'*  =  ■""*  •  '^n  «>'  >••«  mixture  I  now 


aaa  wfll,  on  a  aivM  Imgth.  give 
aa  inappiMiaM.  toattn  of  a 
«aaa  ka«lh  and  qaaaHty  of  mii 


■V  .     ~ —    •■-•■«   uai«a«u«,    A    UWW 

an  cipoiur.  of  a  oeruin  duration  within 

-  — .^r-  "  7  "ooad  aa  any  number  of  traina  of  the 

^1  -.  ..  *'f*y  «■  ""tur^    The  intanaity  of  the  iUumination 

1  hav.  joat  daaB  with  Iha  qaMtioo  of  Mm  dasiiability  of  using  gun- 
FOipte.aadn«dDotai^uynMnonlli.nibja(it  The  Ump.  after  an 
«po.nr^  can  b,  cUanjrf  with  a  dr,  dud*  and  n«d  not  be  v«|'c«efully 
doo^aiid  x»  fr.r  th.  bght  bMag obslmetMl  that  i. aU  moonstun.,  as  tha 
jww^wi-  '™dlyoBlh«gla»s,andth.U«ht  ooma.Um>ughonto 

Iha  aUr.  ««ng  through  a  thick  elood  aa  one  wooldl  assume 

bota  whai  j.in.Qi  ••  says.  Aa  regards  th.  dilution  and  area  of  tlie  light, 
th.  foroMr  OM,  b.  aioaiy  adjoatad,  and  th.  Uttar  ia  not  confined  to  th^ 
MBdl  spae.  d  glaaa,  bwiaaa.  d  th.  diffuaion  whiohnalaraUr  takM  daee. 

..  f^';  *^  "  *»**»•  •**  "«»<««ft»J  •■  P«l  d  the  apaanOns  exiaU  only  in 
••  Jumna  s  ima«inaUon,  wl.icli  would  ho  wholly  disopatod  by  a  personal 
in^aetmi  d  Uw  aama.-I  am,  yours,  *c..  W.  Outtk-ibbbo. 

»,  TnamfU,  QmtH  t-ruaj,  Drulul,  January  S8,  1889. 

To  die  Enma. 
8ia.-"  Junius  "having  fonaad  so  wrong  a  eonccption  of  Mr.  Gullcn- 
batx  a  lamp.  I  thfaik  it  only  (air  to  the  invoitor  to  say  that  he  invited  me 
■      «xp«un«il«l  with.    The  remilte  obtained  were  far  ahead  of 
many  Uiat  I  hava  nm  ptodnead  by  wme  flash  lamps,  and  my  conclusion 
waa  that  it  i»  a  BMd  mdieal  apparatus. -I  am,  yours,  *c., 
Ifl.  Jfoiraf  Pnmenade.  CUfUm,  BrUlol,  OoDmar  Aixaw 

/oaadry  19,  18W. 

• 

rVES'  8ATUUAT0B. 

To  the  EiiivuH. 

.lil'^r'"  "P"' t^  •*'•  '♦«'  ••»««  in  l«.l  w«.|,>  4,.,mi.*i,.  I  write  t»  say 

lhatIhav.BdhadUiaplMaM.ds..  d.c  Au».ric«n  m«l. 

saturator  and  ao  lay  rmoark.  applir  I  .„c.     No  doubt,  aa 

JS^'d     .-^  "^S?"  ■•  ■"•''  "•«"»«»">  n"'"K  i"e  saturator,  lie,  or 

lb.  Kngliab  tnaKar,  will  laaiially  find  a  way  of  making  the  jointe  sound 
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_  «(  mma.  Mm  baton  Of  •»«  •mrwing  on  Uio 
fth*  farUM  aUtef  ep«iin(.  m  flttad  in  tho  modi- 
rich  fHw^  Mtanler,  foina  three  or  (oar  years 
■  «n*  warn  DOW.  M  probably  •  lUghl  modiBeaUon  in  this 
ta.  «  Iff  Mia*  u  iadiMvbbv  eotk  (or  »  spectaUy  prepared 
If*  Mffc).  liM  HUM  diflealtr  eaa  be  got  orer. 
■M*  I  M  Ml  aaki  ^wu  ^aile  dear  in  the  short  article  in  tlie 
ImU  thm*  an  ooa  or  t«o  ^noirapUeal  slips  I  see),  I  now  say 
tba  U  kna  wtonlor,  with  Oannel  roU  uiside,  give  a  $ttady 

U.  B.  Bakxb. 


J  HghL— I  am.  yoon,  Ao., 

Imdm,  Jmmn  ».  »"••  ^ 

COPTIMO  OIL  PAINTIN08. 
Te  tite  Eonoa. 
8a.~Imalkai4"Pielor,"  in  hU  last  Tolmninoai  oomnmnieation,  haa 
•enavlMt  tart  siffat  of  that  aiaiiMBi  oT  eoaunoo  eeiiM  be  lo  emohatioally 
ntes  !•.  Ha  saya  that  whan  "  Olyeedne,  Ae.,  was  saggested,  he  and 
•ifcsneesMlaMltwaa  to  be  aiipUad  Mr  M."  For  instaooe,  it  is  a  very 
aia^  an^  of  iiyiaasinii  to  say  aoob-aiid-iaeh  a  negatire  is  developed 
with  fjn  or  terooa  otalata— now  hoe  oocomon  sense  cornea  in  and 
I  thai  the  pyro  or  tamos  oialata  shoold  be  nsed  with  water,  and 
1  oa  to  the  Sim  ftr  t.  In  the  absence  ol  common  sense  such 
he  the  ease ;  so  with  the  appUoatioa  of  glycerine  or  many  other 
I  will,  to  all  nrobabiltty,  suggest  themselTes  to  "  Pictor  "  now 
Ml  MaMliaa  b  aalM  to  it  May  I  ask  "  Pictor  "  if  be  lias  evet  himtelf 
mm  aa  oil  ff'"**-!  damaged  ordestn>yed  by  the  application  of  glycerine 
tHheryr-  w  or  dUotedr  and,  if  ha  baa,  when  and  Aow  did  it  occur  ?  No 
aaa  b  too  old  to  laani,  bat  from  my  own  experience  I  never  saw  or  beard 
•(  aay  haim  v^'^  to  oil  paintings  treated  in  the  manner  under  dis- 
aMsioa,  or  kaaw  o(  anybody  else  who  did,  bat  as  positive  is  better  than 
■agalifa  aTldaoee,  it  will  be  interesting,  not  only  to  the  writer,  but  to 
ethen^  to  hear  partieiilan  ol  sneh  a  caae,  and  all  the  detail  therewith 
1—1  am,  yours,  Ac,  Euwaku  Ui-.nmobe. 


bhAkespeabe  and  photoobaphy. 

To  the  Emtob. 

Sia,— Mr.  Lyonal  Clark  will  find  in  King  John,  act  iii.,  scene  1 : — 

"  To  solemBiss  this  day,  the  glorioas  son 

8tB}8  la  his  cooTM^  aud  playa  the  alchymist ; 

TtoMag  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 

The  asagrs  cloddy  earth  to  glitt«riog  gold." 

I  am,  yoon,  &c.,        Edwabd  Healey. 
Vy,  Jtadralw  Umct,  TittAury  Park,  S. 

llUpliea  ban  also  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  Tilfor ;  iier.  F.  Brown; 
Mr.  A.  K.  Smith;  U.  R;  Mea»r8. 11.  Whitfield,  William  Lang,  jun., 
aad  others. — £d.1 

♦ 


fizrlianse  Column. 


Jt0  dkmf  is smmIs  />r  lnmtiu§  . 

miU  tt  I'awrfsrf iifsst  tM  artJeU  ioaKteiu'de^niUly  stated.    Those 


(^Apparatus  is  this  column 
Utdu  definitelg  stated.    Thos, 
—  "matthim§iiitfiU"mUtkertfofnvinder5tand 


AaaMOHvHaMeaimir^MrfMlordtr,  Tenrksadtoiiw,  in  exchwiireforal2xl0or 
W X 1 1— As  mmwn  wlife Uik.— Addna^  Asa,  14S,  BuUngnMid,  Essex. 

'  It  X  M  hat  •rtaarioa  Md  eaam  with  laat  Mul  thrae  buks,  or  roll  holder : 

U<  Astv-lniii,  Brtstaa,  ILW. 

am  eowBl«t»,aot  la«  tluui  12x10,  alio  a  nlno-inch  condenser 

.  •"•  » lofck,  wanted  In  exduuixfi  for  full  ititlue  in  drawinna 

I  1  Ik*  ■ojal  aeetaSy  o(  Painlns  in  Water-colour. -Address,  A.rl 


flnBtaiers  to  ConeBponHmtis. 

PaoioomArBa  RaaisTtRio  :— 

"Vw/ST^SJS^mSS^  H  J.-TW  yk.<«frq«.  nf  Jnm  AlMm  D»k«,  Procnmlor- 

V.&— Tow  latter  is  Ubdloos  and  cannot  bs  pabUshed. 
A  Puna— ne  weekly  /mntol  </  PoUhU  sells  at  siipence. 
AtrWA.— Onlanl  plates  c«i  be  obtabied  at  Bnghes  ft  Kimber's. 
Pirxajm  Ajunva.— See  reply  to  "  J.  Boddington  "  hi  but  issue. 
0«8a»»— One  gnmm*  U  oiual  (approximately)  to  Bfleen  and  a  half  grains. 
rannAT.— Oatify  yoar  stateiueuU  by  supplyuig  luuiics  and  other  particulars. 
wtU*SIir  JSSSSr*™"  »«*■•«»  srs  desirous  of  exchanging  lantern  slides 

*TiJ!3  *J!?SF'"Tt:??  "*i  "^  *■••  l^»^  °'  ''•>«  ""1  roof  close  to 
las  mn,  eat  msts  aboat  tares  leet  opaque. 

'■&~i:-2'2U2l?'u'*"?"^''."~'?  *Lr*'i^  '»  '»''J  "  'n  ''°t  water.-2. 
T>s  p»Hea  named  Is  a  eharlstan,— A  Thanks. 

"I2f  l?2rtSZ^!*"S  ^J^  *»  .••"  ''"»'"  •»  <»«»««  «o<l«-    Washing 
s»U  Is  the  mrt>OBate,b«haklBg  soda  U  the  bicarbonate.  ^ 

lLH^'ll!MS^'ii?-M.  «^  V  '"^  •  *~""'  °"'er  "traight  vertical 
UMUghtbehtodtU  sitter's  head  and  growiagi  as  it  were,  out  of  It 


SiLvitn  lODiDK.— We  do  not  think  that  the  spots  arise  from  metallic  particles 
in  the  i»per,  but  rather  from  the  subsequent  treatment  to  which  the  paper 
is  subjected  hi  course  of  printing. 

0  A.  Geovk  asks:  "1.  Is  the  School  of  Photography  in  Vienna  open  to 
ladies?— 2.  Will  it  be  open  in  March  and  April?— 3.  Can  one  join  in  the 
middle  of  a  term  ?— 4.  What  are  the  terms !"— Can  any  reader  answer  ? 

Gkoboe  Strahan.— No  patent  can  be  taken  for  a  moveable  or  revolving 
platform  on  which  to  pose  a  sitter,  this  having  been  in  use  for  many  years  ; 
hut  you  may  obtain  protection  for  new  or  improved  means  for  effecting  such 
movement. 

David  Malcolm.— It  is  impossible  to  give  du^ctions  in  the  shape  of  a  formula ; 
but  the  general  pruiciple  governing  rapidity  is  long  cooking  of  the  emulsion 
coupled  with  the  emijloyment  of  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  a  matter 
of  experimenting. 

Jamb  Davidson.— 1.  Tlie  articles  for  beginners  were  reprinted  in  our  Alm.wac 
for  1888.-2.  Tho  fumes  of  ether,  in  moderation,  liavo  no  ill  effect  upon 
persons  working  with  collodion.— 3.  Jabez  Hughes's  Manual  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago  will  give  the  required  instruction. 

Thk  Photoorai'HIC  IDeimbtjiknt  (Leven  Ship-yard,  Dumbarton)  inquires  : 
"  What  is  the  best  method  for  preserving  home-made  sensitised  paper  from 
Ijecomiug  yellow,  either  by  putting  the  preserver  into  the  silver  bath  or  other- 
wise !" — In  reply :  Float  the  paper  upon  a  weak  solution  of  tartaric  or  citric 
aciiL 

Sulphite. — Either  of  the  plans  will  be  suitable  if  the  front  portion  be  made 
of  glass.  If  any  buildings  obstruct  the  light  it  may  be  diffuseil  l)y  glazing 
with  ground  glass  or  covering  the  present  glass  with  tissue  or  waxed  paper. 
By  puttying  the  glass  much  light  is  stopped.  It  might  pay  you  to  have  an 
exjiert  examine  your  studio. 

A.  J.  R. — By  placing  your  lenses  in  a  shorter  tube,  so  as  to  bring  them  closer 
together,  a  larger  angle  of  view  will  be  included,  but  not  on  the  same  size 
plate.  In  order  to  obtain  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  lenses  of  shorter 
focus.  Our  advice  is  not  to  attempt  to  make  any  alti-ratiou  yourself,  but 
send  it  to  a  competent  optician  to  !«  done. 

J.  G. — It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  literary  propriety  to  make  extracts 
from  the  colunms  of  Punch  confining  yourself  to  the  typograpliic  niattir 
and  properly  acknowledging  the  same,  but  the  case  is  different  in  regard  to 
the  illustrations.  In  this  case  you  must  apply  to  the  publisher  for  permis- 
sion, which,  considering  the  object  in  view,  would,  we  think,  be  most  readily 
acconled. 

F.  Evelyn  Thornhill. — On  dissecting  the  transparency  we  found  that  the 
stain  was  not  a  chemical  one,  but  arose  from  a  physical  cause,  the  gelatine 
Iteing  disintegrated  at  each  spot.  We  washed  it  with  a  solution  of  cyanide, 
in  case  of  imperfect  fixation,  and  while  wet  the  opacity  had  quite  di;  appeared, 
only  to  reappear  again  when  dry.  We  then  gave  it  a  coat  of  varnish,  by 
which  the  transparency  was  permanently  restored. 

C.  T.  Fbankland.— We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  plates  named.  With  regard 
to  the  quality  of  plates  now  placed  in  the  market,  while  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  are  some  that  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired,  yet  it  is  very  certain 
that  at  no  previous  jieriod  have  those  of  such  excellence  been  produced. 
This  applies  also  to  apparatus.  If  any  photographer  wiU  have  tlie  "  cheap 
and  nasty,"  instead  of  better  and  more  reliable  productions,  it  is  their  own 
fault,  and  they  do  not  deserve  to  succeed.  If  we  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
art  in  some  parts  of  London  by  specimens  which  we  have  seen  at  some  door- 
ways, we  should  say  that  your  strictures  are  well  deserved,  but  you  know 
there  are  photographers  and  photographers.  Take  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
tilings. 


PHOTOQRArHic  Clitb. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
February  6,  1889,  will  be  on  Pholngraphic  Lenses  and  tlie  Work  for  K'hicn 
they  are  best  suited. 

HuDDERSFiBLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.- February  6,  1889,  Lantern  exhibi- 
tion by  Mr.  T.  K.  Mellor.  Lady  friends  of  the  members  are  iuvited.  Feljruary 
20,  A  discussion  on  Developers  and  Devdopi ii'j  will  be  opened  by  a  short  paper 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Members  whose  subscriptions  are  unpaid  should  com- 
municate immetliately  with  the  Treasurer. 

Thk  Gkimstone  Shutter. — A  further  improvement  of  a  revolutionary  nature 
has  been  effected  in  this  well-known  shutter,  which  is  now  constructed  to  give 
both  instantaneous  and  time  exposures.  There  .are  two  index  fingei-s,  both 
emanating  from  the  .same  centre  :  by  one  of  these  the  tension  of  the  actuating 
spring  is  incre.a.sed  or  diminished,  by  wliich  a  considerable  range  of  rapidity  is 
imparled  to  the  "instantaneous"  movement.  The  other  index  point  places 
the  action  enthely  at  the  command  of  tho  operator,  so  that  he  can  either  have 
the  quicker  movement  or  one  which  can  be  protracted  indefinitely.  The 
mechanical  action  is  pretty  and  of  a  nature  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and, 
what  is  of  great  importance,  it  effects  its  various  movemeuts  without  a  jar  when 
operated,  as  it  is,  by  a  pneum.itic  ball.  Provision  is  made  to  keep  it  open 
whde  focussing,  and  it  will  prove  a  vaUuible  addition  to  the  numerous  shutters 
now  in  the  market.  Messrs.  Wratten  &  Waiuwright  are  airents  for  this 
improved  Grimstone. 
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ASTIGMATION— ITS  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS. 
Trisb  w  no  oa«  who  hu  at  may  titae  uoderUken  the  task  of 
'if«ring  a  lashira  oo  pboCogiraphio  icswaa  but  ia  inrariably 
.ed  to  th«  eoneliHioo  that  not  am  hoar,  but  many  boun, 
woul'l   be   iitKif— iij    in  which  to  get  the  tubjeot  treated  in 
anjthiag  like  a  reaaooably  oompreheaaiTe  manner. 
One  of  the  btaaebea  of  photographio  optics  upon  which,  for 
'  raaooD  hinted  above,  Mr.  Beek  did  not  treat  in  oourae  of 
lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arta  laat  weel(,  but  which  alightlj 
ruded  itaeif  daring  the  brief  iliariiMiiiii  which  ensued,  waa 
:.  it  r.r  Aitli^natioo.     Time  praeloded  the  poaaibility  of  thia 
'■ntered  upon  during  the  diaoooiioa,  but  we  now 
'  t  to  eiptaio,  in  langoage  ao  aimple  aa  to  be 
>«  tyiw  in  the  arl^  the  meanitig  of  the  term, 
iiatortioa  or  defect  to  which  it  refem. 
igmatiaiM,  k  a  defect  in  a  leiu  or  com- 
oaea  in  Tirtaa  of  which  a  diAoolty  ia  ezperianoad 
'^-  aamo  degree  of  aharpnoM  at  the  aidea  or 
m.i  'ognph  aa  at  the  eastra.    Thia  property  ia 

toy  atandard  worka  oa  Optiea^  bocaoae  of 
iaity,  except  in  the  eaae  of  photographie 
objeetiTea,   to  reoogniae  the  tnimtWon  of  raya  obliquely 
"  TDogfa  lenaoa, 

I'o  diaoorar  aatigmatioa,  the  eaaiiat  way  for  the  photographer 
to  preeaed  ia  to  make  a  ctroolar  haU,  the  aiie  of  a  aixpence,  in 
an  opaqae  ahaet  of  paper  or  card,  and  aloae  aloogaide  of  it  cut 
oat  a  croae  of  thia  form  + .  that  ia,  one  in  which  the  linea 
atand  in  a  direct  Tertioal  and  boriaoatal  direction.  The  anna 
of  thia  need  not  auaad  one  inch  ia  length.  It  wiO  suffice  if  a 
diac  and  a  eroaa  be  cut  oat  of  white  paper  and  pasted  npoo  a 
black  gronod. 

To  tha  otyaot  thai  prepared  the  camera  ia  now  directed, 
•ad  all  tha  atopa  having  preriooaly  baea  remored  from  the  lena, 
the  diac  and  eroaa  are  ftimaaad  aa  iharply  aa  poaaible  on  the 
oentre  et  the  groond  ^aan  Now  rotate  the  camera  ao  aa  to 
king  thaae  iaiagaa  to  the  margin,  when,  if  the  screen  be 
Ictately  larga^  tha  following  phaoomena  will  be  obaerred  if 
image  ia  Mandaad  with  a  raagniffer : — A  general  flailing 
off  of  sharpness  in  any  oaae,  and,  on  an  attempt  to  obtain  better 
dafiaitiaa  by  rafoeoaatag^  tlw  little  diao  losea  ita  cirealar  ahi4M 
■Bd  beaoaaa  dUpttoaL 

By  neUaf  tha  laoa  in  or  oot,  it  will  be  obaerred  that  when 
it  ia  toraad  m  the  oral  image  stands  np  and  down,  while  if  it 
be  racked  oat  to  the  point  of  grcateat  sharpneaa,  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  oral  ia  in  the  horiaontal  direction.  The  image  of 
the  croae,  too^  bahaTca  in  a  atnuiga  manner,  for  whan  the  lena 


ia  racked  in  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  sharpness  of  the  image 
of  the  now  oval  disc,  the  horiioutal  linos  of  the  cross  become 
ao  indistinct  at  to  be  sometimes  barely  disceruible,  the  vertical 
linea  remaining  sharp  and  diatiuct ;  while  upon  rackiug  out 
the  lens  until  the  oval  stands  iu  a  horizoatal  direction  the 
vertical  linea  of  the  crooa,  furmorly  so  sharp,  are  now  indistinct, 
the  horisontal  ones  alone  being  defined. 

It  will  thua  be  seen  that  tho  mys  which  are  traiiBmitted 
obliquely  through  a  lena  come  to  a  fociu  at  two  distinct  places, 
one  of  these  foci  being  nearer  to  tho  Iciu  than  the  other,  and 
this  constitutes  astigmation.  Tho  skill  of  tho  optician  is 
taxed  to  have  both  these  fuci  brought  as  close  t<^ether  aa 
poaaible,  while  preearviug  flatness  of  field  in  tho  greatest 
poaaible  degree.  It  ia  poosiblo  to  reduce  astigmation  to  a 
minimum,  but  thia  ia  afliioted  at  the  expense  of  rounding  tha 
field,  the  flattening  of  which  introduces  as  a  oonoomitant  the 
evil  raferred  ta 

Hitherto  we  have  been  aaaaming  the  employment  of  a  lens 
with  full  opening ;  bat  by  the  insertion  of  a  stop  tho  astig- 
mation is  reduced,  at  least  as  regards  ita  photographic  effect, 
and  in  thia  is  found  a  convenient  remedy  for  tho  defect  and 
one  open  to  every  photographer  to  utilise. 

In  this  brief  article  we  have  dwelt  only  on  the  perception 
and  eCReota  of  aatigmatioo.  Its  cause  optically  miut  remain 
to  be  treated  oo  a  futara  ocoasioo. 


CHOOSING  A  CAMERA. 
Oca  preaeat  object  ia  not  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  myriad 
forma  thia  pteoe  of  apparatus  aiaumea  in  the  workshops  of 
modem  maketa,  Init  rather  to  draw  attention  to  those  points 
which  are  more  frequently  ignored  iu  selecting  an  instrument 
for  future  real  service.  A  little  common  sense  brought  to  bear 
on  a  queation  which  ia  too  firequcntly  decided  by  caprice,  or  an 
incUnatioo  to  sink  all  other  ooiuideratioas  provided  a  particular 
one  is  carried  out,  will  be  very  usi-ful. 

Rigidity,  portability,  and  lightnetss,  combined  with  facUity 
of  erection,  should  be  prime  considerations  in  tho  construction 
of  almoat  every  camera ;  but  there  are  many  on  the  market  at 
thia  present  time  ingeniously  designed  and  beautifully  made, 
bnt  which,  in  actual  service,  conid  only  be  characterised  aa 
"  rickety."  Yet,  becanae  they  possess  some  particular  quality 
to  perfection,  those  purchasers  who  consider  this  quality  tho 
one  main  essential  of  camera  construction  are  too  apt  to  look 
lightly  for  other  qualities  that  arc  rcjilly  equally  needful.    One 
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ham  tb«  lightMt  camera  capable  of  being  con- 

itnMtod,  white  another  takes  his  stand  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  can  be  eraoted  A  third  will  not  work  at  any  which 
will  not  extend  to  about  a  yard  long,  while  a  fourth  thinks 
^|ii«t  one  with  CTcry  poasible  motion  to  the  front  is  the  lummum 
leaMMOfeaiaera  design.  A  fifth  looks  upon  one  that  has  an 
iafini^  of  ingenious  and  complicated  motions  as  the  acme  of 
|nrifH?<Htt  which  yet  another  finds  in  the  shape  of  the  bellows, 
■ImIImi  eonical  or  square.  And  so  on,  we  could  describe  in- 
dlridoal  requirements  in  number  sufficient  almost  to  fill  a 

JOUKSAL. 

In  porohasing  a  camera,  therefore,  the  first  point  for  eon- 
aidtntion  should  be  the  class  of  picture  it  is  to  be  used  for, 
and  tha  lens  or  lenses  to  be  used  with  it  Many  amateurs 
nowadays  spare  no  money  over  lenses,  and  they  possess 
battsries  of  them  enough  to  make  their  less  fortunate  brethren's 
months  water ;  yet  they  do  not  always  choose  wisely.  For 
example,  there  are  many  useful  working  forms  of  camera  that 
do  well  with  lenses  of  light  weight,  but  which  would  be  both 
shaky  and  apt  to  get  "  out  of  square  "  when  weighted  with  a 
bsaTy  optical  combination  in  front,  so  much  so  as  to  be  useless. 
Again,  great  length  in  a  camera  may  at  times  be  a  vast  gain, 
and  enable  subjects  to  be  secured  which  would  be  quite  un- 
photogn4>hable  with  those  of  ordinary  length ;  but  such  an 
instnunent  is  useless  in  this  direction  unless  the  user  possesses 
a  Isna  to  correspond.  Take,  for  example,  a  half-plate  camera 
aitending  to  twenty  inches,  what  use  is  the  extra  ten  inches  to 
a  photographer  who  possesses  only  a  six-inch  focus  lens,  or, 
mayhi^),  a  five  and  an  eight,  the  latter  by  no  means  usual  1 
The  extra  coat  entailed  by  such  an  instrument  would  be  far 
better  spent  otherwise.  Length  in  a  camera  is  very  like  wide- 
angle  power  in  a  lens ;  it  can  only  be  utilised  when  certain 
oonditions  are  present :  an  eight-inch  wide-angle  lens  would 
belie  iu  name  when  used  on  a  half-plate,  and  a  twenty-inch 
extension  to  a  camera  a  useless  encumbrance  unless  with  a 
foorteen  or  fifteen-inch  focus  lens. 

We  have  lately  seen  several  cameras  purchased  within  the 
last  three  months,  at  a  high  price,  with  swing  backs,  of  a  most 
inefficient  character.  In  the  first  place  the  swing  was  far  too 
Ihnited,  and,  secondly,  there  was  no  side  swing.  Now,  when  a 
photographer  is  educated  enough  to  know  that  a  swing  is  good 
for  other  purposes  than  that  of  restoring  the  parallelism 
of  lines  made  to  converge  through  tilting  the  camera,  he  ought 
to  bs  able  to  see  that  the  side  swing  is  really  more  useful  than 
the  Tertioal  for  ordinary  work,  and,  seeing  how  much  quick 
work-snap  exposures,  &c,  with  full  aperture-is  attempted, 
the  use  of  a  side  swing,  as  well  as  the  vertical,  is  of  great  im- 
portanoe  for  foreground  objects. 

Turn  we  now  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject.  Many 
oameras  are  made  for  which  it  is  specially  claimed  that  they 
can  be  used  with  short-focus  lenses,  yet  which  are  useless  for 
the  purpose  m  many  instances.  They  may  answer  quite 
wtis&ctonly  when  the  plates  are  used  "landscape"  fashion 
that  IS,  with  the  longest  side  parallel  to  the  ground,  but  the 
moment  the  plate  is  us«l  vertically,  and  particularly  if  the 
tans  has  been  lowered,  which  has  to  be  done  for  interior  work 
•tto«,  they  are  u«,l«,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  plate 
presents  a  picture  of  the  base  of  the  camera  extensioa     There 

wm  not  permit  any  lens  of  shorter  focus  than  an  eight  or  nine 
»*«  a  12  X    0  plau,.     The  majority  of  subject  would  b 
«h«o^  .t  IS  true,  by  such  a  lens,  but  when  interiors,  fo 
mmple.  are  hkely  to  be  required,  every  camera  should  be 


rejected  which  will  not,  without  showing  the  structure  of  the 
camera  on  the  negative,  allow  a  negative  to  be  produced  with 
a  lens  with  maximum  focus  of  half  the  length  of  the  largest 
plate  the  dark  slide  will  carry.  If  this  point  be  looked  to  it 
will  be  found  that  a  large  number  of  popular  cameras  will  not 
stand  the  test. 

We  will  conclude  our  remarks  with  a  reference  to  another 
very  important  requirement  ignored  in,  perhaps,  more  than  half 
the  cameras  brought  out  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  seen 
more  especially  by  those  possessing  a  good  range  of  lens  power 
for  use  with  varieties  of  subjects.  We  allude  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  projecting  tailboard  when  short-focus  lenses  are  used. 
Taking  again,  for  a  type,  a  well-made  12  x  10  camera  of  an  old 
and  favourite  construction,  hinged  tailboard,  with  screw  focus- 
sing arrangement  and  moveable  front,  we  find  that  if  a  seven- 
inch  focus  lens  be  used  for,  say,  the  interior  of  a  church,  the 
board  is  so  much  in  the  way  that  focussing  becomes  a  practical 
impossibility  for  those  objects  thrown  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  plate.  The  full  force  of  this  drawback  is  only  seen  when 
short-focus  lenses  are  used  ;  it  is  only  a  slight  inconvenience  at 
other  times,  hence  many  photographers  have  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  defect,  for  grave  defect  it  is.  Some 
makers  of  modem  cameras  have  a  knowledge  of  this,  and  have 
devised  ingenious  modes  of  shifting  either  the  body  part  of  the 
camera  or  the  front,  so  as  to  bring  the  ground  glass  immedi- 
ately at  the  back,  with  no  intervening  obstacle  between  it  and 
the  observer.  This,  we  say,  is  done  in  some  cameras,  but  our 
final  advice  in  this  regard  is,  let  the  operator  beware  that  when 
the  ground  glass  is  so  placed,  and  the  moveable  front  also 
withdrawn  from  its  more  usual  position  at  the  front  to  allow 
for  the  use  of  short-focus  lenses,  the  former  error  we  described 
does  not  show  itself,  we  mean  the  inclusion  of  the  camera  base 
within  the  field  of  view.  In  all  these  latter  points  we  can  only 
now  say — caviat  emptor. 


With  s  view  to  bringing  about  uniformity  in  the  sorting  of  slides 
for  photographic  exhibitions,  Mr.  F.  York  in  another  column  makes 
a  suggestion  which  is  both  practical  and  valuable.  It  consists  in 
affixing  numbers  to  each  in  a  manner  which  he  fully  explains. 

AMATEtms  will  soon  be  considering  their  work  for  next  season,  and 
the  apparatus  they  will  adopt.  Lantern  sUdes  are  now  very  popular, 
and  stereoscopic  ones  will  probably  be  equally  so  during  the  coming 
season;  therefore  we  advise  every  one  to  provide  himself  with  the 
means  of  taking  them.  Most  of  the  modern  cameras  for  outdoor 
work  of  the  half-plate  size  and  upwards  are  usually  constructed  for 
taking  binocular  pictures,  and  those  which  are  not  can  be  easily 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  most  awkward  cameras  to  apply  are 
those  with  a  conical  bellows,  in  which  the  front  is  narrower  than  the 
distance  necessary  between  the  two  lenses.  But  the  difficulty  is  not 
insurmountable.  Two  lenses,  though  desirable,  are  not  really 
necessary,  as  the  stereoscopic  effect  may  be  obtained  with  one. 
But  in  this  case  the  lens  must  be  fixed  to  a  sliding  front,  capable  of 
being  moved  horizontally  the  same  distance  that  twin  lenses  would 
be  mounted  apart. 

Any  quarter-plate  camera,  or  one  capable  of  taking  lantern-size 
negatives,  can  also  be  utilised  for  stereoscopic  work.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  have  the  means  of  moving  the  camera,  laterally,  about 
three  inclies  between  making  the  two  exposures.  This  is  easily 
managed  by  having  a  small  board  to  screw  on  to  the  stand  in  ther 
same  manner  as  the  camera,  with  guide  pieces  in  which  the  latt«r 
can  slide.  Although  a  repeating  back-to  take  the  two  pictures  on 
one  glass-is  a  great  convenience,  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
ordinary  dark  sUdes  used,    Two  lantern-slide  negatives,  taken,  say, 
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llMe  iaettes  tpart,  are  sD  that  i«  reqatred  to  make  •  afanoMopie 
||glBra.  Of  coune,  when  oaly  om  In*  U  oiwd,  care  moat  be  taken 
^Mt  tka  two  axpoauwa  an  ktcatioaL  If  thej  ba  made  on  two 
ApBimla  glaaaea,  tbaj  ikooU  be  deTatoped  aiBultaiieoaaly  in  tbe  aame 
8k,  ia  oriar  to  aaeoi*  aqoal  daoaty  id  aacb.  Amateun  who  bare 
onl^r  •imall  appantaa  aeail  not  be  ^aeoaiaged  from  naiii^  it  for 
litTf'teofie  ptommyhy,  for,  aa  a  nuittar  of  fact,  aU  tbe  earUeat 
n«rv<MCopie  yictuwa  w«ra  takaa  wHli  tniinrnlar  camera*. 


CH  of  the  fugitireiMM  in  silrer  prtata  may,  no  doobt,  aa  Mated  in 

r  American  notea  laat  week,  often  be  tiaeed  to  orer  waabing.    Bj 

•  we  do  not  viab  it  to  be  iBfarred  that  tbe  pietoie  can  be  too 

perfectly  freed  fnMa  the  bTpoa«l|titM ;  bnt  that  any  aoaking  in 

water  after  tbia  ia  awwrnpliiaed  awTM  ao  porpoae  wbatefver,  and  ia 

iajarioiu  to  tbe  pen— iHwea  of  tba  pietere.     Long  contact  witb 

wa(»r,  particularly  ia  warn  waatbar,  ia  labia  to  «et  np  a  deoom- 

ia  tbe  albwMaa,  aa  veO  aa  tka  abiag  awterial  of  tbe  paper, 

eaaaot  fafl  lo  act  delataiioiMlj  oa  tbe  image.    Tbera  are 

.  4ogr«pben  wbo  tbink  tbe  "  hypo '  it  nrnoved  from  tbeir 

:ter  foar  or  St*  hoora'  waahin|;  bat  witb  tbe  view,  aa  they 

■IT.  "f  ■•  making  aamaaea  doahly  *«•,  bare  thara  in  mnaing  water 

<&'  r  .ht.  ao  that  they  iMaira  ia  the  ad  from  iwelre  to  flfleea 

«UBg.    Thia  ia  a  mialafc*.    TlHia  ia  ao  qaaetion  that  tbe 

■be  hypcaalphitae  eaa  ba  luawrad  from  the  paper  aad  tbe 

-  «d,  tba  battw  H  ia  far  tha  MaUIity  of  tbe  picture.    By 

reatmeat,  aad  cetiaanaaly  ehaagiag  tbe  water,  a  couple  of 

priate  can  he  rflectoally  waubMi  in  from  two  to 


;re,  aad  a  aaalbr  iwmber  ia  atiU  laat  time.    ExMrianea  baa 

ttad  thai  priata  fro*  wUek  the  hypo  haa  baaa  iMaliif 1 1  b 

.«  time 

'ailar 

boor*. 


whidi  hara 


h.T 


r 


for  twaira  or 


•earn  a  pity,  aa  aooa  a*  a  tUag  haeoaMi  popalar,  that  iu 

y  ahoaU  ba  arrmtad  by  ili  haiir  ■■'■  *^  BBwaiMpliri . 

T  ie  Ihi*  Iha  «aaa  with  piataiaa  m  opal  glaaa.    Th*  qaatity 

-taiaa  may  aow  ha  Mid  to  hare  digaaarated  into  the  "  eheap 

>,'  for  aoBe,  aow  to  he  aem  ia  Iha  alMip  window*,  aia  any- 

!  a  ne^t  to  tha  |maaa  hy  wUah  thay  aia  made,  or  to 

'     Soaa  Ittl*  tiaM  hack  wa  mMtinaad  that  th* 

'•  <*  pietaia  waa  oa  th*  waa*  amoiyl  tha  Me, 

tnmm  of  tha  hallar  ckM*  of  Caaey  atatiniwn 

"7  them.    la^iiry  ia  oAaa  made  aa  u>  tbe 

chaif  pradMiawL     Tha  majority  of 

-  T  eama  |IMH^  hat  aoaM  are  by  the 

prucm  '-aM  th*  priata  an  flM  BMde  oa 

■adaftarw&x-^  -J .utthaglaa*. 


•1* 


, '  buLb  *j  ncganla  pnea 
.-iam  are  aot  ao  highly 
:  ouw  a*  tiicjr  vtrs  a  (s«  y«an  baciu     Tbit  i*  to  b*  ngiattad. 


>UT  facillka  photaffaphara  pomam  aowada;*  for 

»t  a  few  yaan  hack  woald  h*  impoaJhiliti** !  yet  how  fwqaeatly 

•h^j  aaglaci  to  avail  fhmamlraa  Of  limm  t    Here  ie  a  ea*e  in  point. 

'  ~k  Ufof*  laat  aararal  pholograpUa  topiii  cf  three  lattaia  were 

: ,  oa  th*  foOowiag  day,  to  be  ptodaised  in  oa*  ol  th*  Law 

Somewhat  lata  ia  th*  aflmaooa  aaa  of  th*  aoKoitar'a  derha 

with  th*  litlam  to  aateral  diflawt  photugiaphaia  to  try  and 

>  cnpiii,  hat  aoa*  woaU  aadlaki  th*  wxfc  ia  the  time. 

aaothar  dwk  took  th*  maUar  ia  hand,  aad  tried  other 

pr '(^vrafhan,  gifiiv  *'>*■■  **>  ■■teitaa'  tkat  expenee  waa  ao  object 

proriiled  tha  awi»  wa  drfltawd  ia  tiam.    rmally,  with  thia  aader- 

'    J',  oae  pholegiaphat  aadartuoh  th*  ofdar,  and.  a*  dayfii^ht  bad 

1.  thia  ia  how  th*  work  wa*  aiacalad :— The  Irtten,  in  torn, 

d  oa  th*  impjiag  ^M*^  Ih*  foaaarf^g  hetag  prarioaaly  done 

iramaat— tha  «aa«  a^ai»alm<  lawa  of  tb*  hmahaiag  known. 

nam   ribhna  waa  hamt  jaat  abora,  aad  a  Uttla 

Uae  or  two  trial*  drtmaiaad  th*  axpoona 


necoaaary,  and  tbos  the  three  negatives  were  secured.  They  were 
then  wadied,  aa  weD  aa  time  would  permit,  and  dried  by  alcohol. 
The  print*  were  made  by  gaaligbt,  on  bromide  paper,  and  were  ready 
for  deliTery  in  the  morning.  The  work  proved  mtiafactory  to  the 
costomer,  and  tbe  cheque  for  it  equally  so  to  the  photographor,  for 
the  chargea,  thoogfa  aeoeesarily  high,  were  not  qaeetioned. 


Ihea 


Tbs  poaaibility  of  obtaining  views  of  building*  at  night  by  the 
agency  of  the  magneMnm  flash  light  is  now  fully  established.  At 
tba  meeting  of  the  North  London  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  a 
Ifi  X  13  print  uf  a  building  was  shown.  It  had  been  obtained  by  the 
light  from  a  Hart's  patent  lamp,  rituated  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet 
from  the  building.  The  charge  of  magnesiom  was  only  sixty  grains, 
and  tbe  leaa— a  rapid  rectilinear— was  worked  witb  a  stop  of  Z^. 
Tbare  are  nomaroti*  architectural  subjects  of  which,  owing  to 
crowded  tburoaghfaiaa  or  like  cause*,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  photo- 
trraph  during  the  day.  But  when  night  has  set  in,  and  the  traffic 
haa  beoonm  quieacent,  then  i*  tbe  chance  for  tbe  photographer,  who, 
with  a  nwgnrsiura  light,  ia  miahlBd  to  capture  shop*,  warebouaea,  and 
otbar  aeai**,  othvwiae  oaattainable. 


It  is  not  such  a  great  number  of  yean  since  the  nativea  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  tbe  Pacific  were  not  quite  so  far  advanced  in 
aocial,  finaiamroiali  or  aay  other  kind  of  culture  as  we  know  them  to 
ha  at  ptaaaC  9at  at  beat  a  deeade  tbe  inhabitant*  of  Honolulu 
have  rajoieed  ia  th*  po**aaHOB  of  a  daily  aawapaper,  aad  evolution 
baa  b**B  earriad  a  itaga  farther  by  tbe  fonaation  of  a  camera  club 
then.  Wa  laarn  fiaaa  oCeial  aoaro**  that  than  are  about  fifty 
amteiiia  ia  thaaa  iabadi^  whkh  ooght  lo  h*  enough  material  to 
make  the  ofgaaiaatioa  pnapaoaa  ai^  naafuL  Tbe  public  has  an 
internet  in  it,  aa  oaa  fkaetkn  to  ha  aiiniiil  by  tbe  camera  club  is  the 
holdiag  of  aiUhitioaa.  The  photognphon  of  Honolulu  have  our 
heat  wiaha*  for  their  aaeoMa  ia  thair  ineorpoiatad  capacity. 


At  th*  dob  room  of  th*  Pbotographic  Society  of  India  (Caknitta)  a 
daylight  calaigiBg  c*w*ra  ha*  neently  been  fitted  up,  together  with 
an  the  aaeaamiy  appantaa  for  maatptiUting  large  abaets  of  sensitive 
paper.  ladia  ha*  ne«tly  inciuaaed  in  ila  number  of  photogiaphio 
sodrtiee,  the  mo*t  nnat  bdag  tboee  at  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Alla- 
habad. At  th*  lalt*r,  aa  A  B  C  photographic  clam  ia  held  after  tha 
ordinary  badain  it  tnaaaetad. 


A  voBSWa  ehmieil  Joaraal  ia  rtapoaaihb  for  th*  statement  that  in 
hot  araathar  rsady-adxad  hydnquiaaaa  daralopan  spoil  in  leaa  than 
a  weak,  wbilo  in  old  weather  they  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  also 
that  all  gelatine  ftlma  daraloped  witb  alkaline  davelopen  strip  off  in 
warn  waather.  It  soggeala  aa  a  prevention  to  tbe  latter  that  the 
^sgativ*  be  eoaked  in  a  Mmog  solution  of  salt  after  development. 


Tib  aaiploymaat  of  aleohd  amthylatad,  ao  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
am  aa  a  hanrago,  bo*  of  lax  in  the  arte  and  manufactures,  has 
lataly  baaa  roaaiTiag  attention  tnm  th*  Congram  of  the  United  Sutat 
of  Aaiorie*,  Th*  Bill  before Ooagraaoontamplataa  tbe  use  of  bonded 
wamhoaiaa  fbr  atariag  spirits  of  not  lam  than  80  par  oent.  proof;  tbe 
rmcral  of  saah  apirit*  free  of  tax  from  socb  warehooasa  to  bonded 
den  PDoma  to  b*  a**d  in  oaitain  aianufacturing  establiahmenta.  Tha 
prapriator  of  aay  hooded  alcohol  may,  aooording  to  regulations, 
amdiylate  the  spirit  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage,  and 
lamor*  it  free  from  taxation.  As  in  Qreat  Britain  and  in  Germany, 
Mwh  asathylated  apMu  oanaet  legally  be  purified,  heavy  penalties 
bdag  pnacribed  for  sndi  paiifleation. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
It  most  have  been  a  rare  treat  for  tboae  member*  of  the  Camera 
aub,  wbo  were  preaaot  on  the  occasion,  to  listen  to  Mr.  Common's 
most  intaraating  disoooiae  on  PhotograjMng  Ike  Nttmla.  To 
bear  a  "  past  master"  of  th*  sd*no*  discourse  so  instructively,  and 
withal  so  geniaUy,  apoo  ooa  of  tha  moat  important  branohe*  of  our 
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wo«M  b«  w«n  worth  tr«TelUng  f»r.  H  every  beginner  m 
BlMtMRphT  (I  •m  afnud  I  m«v  (pvo  the  Mtne  iid»ice  to  many  an  old 
Lll«  would  cut  out  of  the  JoPKSAL  where  it  sppeors,  and  paste  in 
Ik*  WMt  ofominMit  poMtion  in  hi*  dark  room  the  last  reported  of  Mr. 
OawDoa'a  iwnark*  in  the  diaciwaion,  and  would  attend  to  them,  we 
•hoaU  hare  a  deal  mow  good  work  and  a  deal  leas  futile  talk  than  we 
BOW  get.  I  wUl  repeat  them  here :  "  Everybody  has  found  what  1 
haTo  foMBd  mj9t\l,  that  it  U  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  get  a 
■iddliiw  d»Telop*r  and  know  iU  practice  than  to  be  butterflying 
•bMl  hfm  MM  formula  to  another."  Here  is  the  very  essence  of 
(onmoil  torn  and  the  very  best  advice.  Moreover,  Mr.  Common  has 
•JdiJ  •  new  word  to  the  photographic  vocabulary—"  butterflying." 
It  i<  *o  ezpfcMire  that  I  do  hope  it  will  stick,  and  be  of  frequent  use 
as  loog  a«  the  sUto  of  things  it  describes  continues.  More,  it  will 
help  to  kill  by  ridicule  the  formuhc-mongering  of  the  plate  makers 
and  the  preposterous  system  they  recommend  for  compounding  the 
developer. 

I  admire,  too,  the  lecturer's  ready  way  of  admitting  that  he  could 
BOt  eiplain  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  photographic 
■Ur  duee,  which  vary  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stars  themselves— it 
waa  a  "  special  dispensation  of  Providence,"  and  he  looked  to  photo- 
yraphen  to  explain  it. 

The  discuasion  or  conversation  bearing  on  this  point  was  by  no 
mvaos  ••li»facf  ory ;  more  pertinent  remarks  might  have  been  made  on 
thia  still  little  understood  subject.  It  was  surprising  to  learn  that 
llr.  Common  did  not  back  his  plates,  though  certainly  the  brand  he 
mimrinni  needs  it  as  Uttle  as  any. 

I  wM  inteieated  in  the  discussion  at  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photogimphic  Association  meeting,  in  re  magnesium  powder.  Little 
eecim  now  to  be  said  of  the  mixture  of  magnesium  powdered  ar^d 
chlorate  of  potash,  yet  it  will  give  a  splendid  light  with  less  trouble 
than  any,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  to  be  dangerous  if  stored. 

At  the  same  meeting,  one  of  the  speakers  alluded  to  a  useful  pig- 
ment made  from  the  bitumen  found  in  old  mummies.  The  first  oil 
colour-box  1  ever  had  contained  a  tube  of  "mummy  brown;"  but  I 
quickly  learnt  its  treacherous  nature.  It  ought  never  to  be  used,  as 
U  eannot  "  dry  " — a  painful  fact  well  instanced  in  the  works  of  some  of 
Um  older  English  painters.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  cellars  of  the 
National  Qallery  there  lies  an  oil  painting,  placed  upside  down  in  the 
hope  of  the  eye  gradually  coming  back  to  its  proper  place  from  the 
middle  of  the  clie<-k  to  where,  owing  to  the  use  of  bitumen,  it  had 
•lowly  descended  after  being  correctly  painted.  I  have  never  seen 
the  picture,  but  the  story  is  old. 

Thow  who  wish  to  try  "  J  unius's  "  plan  of  exploding  magnesium  with 
•spiufive  sawdust  may  save  themselves  the  trouble,  danger,  and  mess 
of  making  it  by  buying  Schultz  powder,  which  is  the  same  thing 
■pedally  prepared  for  liriiig  in  gems.  I  should  think  the  plan  would 
be  very  good,  and  far  superior  to  gunpowder,  with  its  unpleas.ant 
fame*.  Uy-tbe-by,  the  inquiry  U  made  as  to  where  to  purchase  the 
•baorptive  cotton  wool  spoken  of.  Any  chemist  would  obtain  it ; 
Wise  dealers  send  it  out  unspecified  when  best  cotton  wool  is  asked 
for.  On  one  occasion  I  got  in  a  two-pound  parcel  of  wool,  and  at 
oaae  detected  it  by  its  curious  and  unpleasant  feol.  It  has  a  peculiar 
dry  touch,  that  causes  a  sensitive  cuticle  to  experience  the  same 
unpleasant  aen^tiim  that  is  felt  upon  handling  objects  after  a  lonir 
imoprsion  of  the  fingers  in  hot  water.  It  is  splendid  for  making  into 
pyroiyline  ;  it  goes  do\»Ti  like  a  damp  sponge  instead  of  an  air-bell- 
imprisoning  piece  of  ordinary  wool. 

I  am  Te»y  much  surprised  that  no  one  has  accepted  Mr.  Haddon's 
ehtUenge  as  to  the  impossibility  of  producing  an  image  on  any  but  a 
portion  of  the  plate  when  a  small  piece  of  the  lens  only  is  used.  I 
fwpeet  Mr.  Haddon's  practical  and  theoretical  skill,  so  much  that  I 
think  he  must  rt'ally  have  bi»n  attempting  to  hoax  his  audience. 
Taklnp  the  report  in  this  Jouunai.  (p.  2i)),  he  describes  how  a  portion 
of  thia  picture  was  abeent  when  a  small  segment  only  of  the  lens  was 
upoMsd  to  the  object.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  perfectly  correct  account 
ofaB  experiment,  and  if  left  there  would  be  rather  a  puzzle  to  many  • 
tatwhen  be  nex  t  says, "  I  again  say,  and  I  say  most  emphatically,  that 
■ataM  a  consid-Table  portion  of  the  lens  is  uncovered,  the  light  which 

rn«  lhrou;fh  is  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  plate  only  "    If  now 
hml  omitted  the  phrase  "passes  through,"  his  assertion  would  b^ 
contct.    It  M  Ihs  very  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  light  received  does 


not  pass  through,  that  explains  the  matter.  The  lens  he  treated  in 
the  manner  described  would  be  not  a  pin  the  worse  in  use,  either  as 
regards  duration  of  e.xposure  or  otherwise,  if  he  prmanently  painted 
a  narrow  black  ring  round  the  margin  of  its  anterior  surface.  The 
explanation  is  that  rays  received  at  a  certain  angle  near  the  margin  of 
the  lens  pass  through  the  front  surface  and  then  are  lost,  owing  to 
their  being  received  upon  the  blackened  edge  of  the  glass  before  they 
have  a  chance  of  reaching  its  posterior  surface.  If  the  lens  were  a 
single  positive,  with  sharp  edges,  this  would  not  occur. 

"  Pictor's  "  last  literary  production  presents  no  new  argument,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does  in  the  main,  of  excited  reasseverations  of  Lis  previous 
errors,  and  accusations  of  dishonourable  practices  on  my  part,  which 
will  only  raise  a  smile  wherever  my  letters  have  been  read,  so  uncouthly 
false  the  accusations  are.  The  courtesy  with  which  I  have  treated 
him  seems  lost  upon  him ;  I  therefore  have  no  resource  but  to  cite 
authorities  which  show  that  this  writer,  who  makes  such  professions 
of  knowledge,  is,  as  regards  these  particular  subjects,  quite  ignorant. 
On  his  first  appearance  he  writes,  "  There  are  many  colours— such  as 
the  lakes,  Vandyke  brown,  ivory  black,  &c.— which  would  scarcely 
dry  in  twelve  months,  unless  specially  ground  in  drying  oil,  or  mixed 
with  varnish  or  some  other  siccative."  The  sentence  is  meaningless ; 
the  colours  are  dry  to  start  with,  and  no  one  in  the  possession  of  his 
faculties  would  purposely  mix  artists'  colours  with  non-drying  oil. 
"  Pictor  "  writes,  "  The  objection  to  them  (nut  and  poppy  oils)  is  that 
when  they  are  not  boiled  they  will  scarcely  dry  in  less  than  twelve 
months,  as  a  rule."  This  is  what  Watts  says  of  nut  oil  in  his 
Bictionary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.,  p.  14.'5,  "  It  dries  more  quickly  than 
linseed  oil;"  and  Cameron,  in  his  work  on  oils  and  varnishes,  says 
(p.  44),  "  Poppy  oil  dries  and  keeps  well."  I  have  before  pointed  out 
that  "Pictor's"  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  oils  appears  to  be 
derived  from  some  particular  little  bottle  or  two  he  possesses. 
"  Pictor  "  writes,  "  I  have  a  bottle  of  refined  linseed  oil  and  a  bottle 
of  nut  oil  in  use  at  present,  both  purchased  from  the  same  artists' 
colourman ;  the  linseed  is  nearly  colourless,  the  nut  has  rather  more 
colour  than  common  linseed  oil."  I  quote  Watts  again  (same 
page)  :  "  Walnut  oil  ....  commonly  called  nut  oil,  is  greenish  when 
newly  prepared,  but  becomes  pale  yellow  by  keeping ; "  (vol.  iii., 
p.  702)  "  the  cold  pressed  oil  of  fresh  linseed  is  pale  yellow." 

All  this  from  one  who  "  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
commenced  an  extensive  range  of  experiments,  conducted  under 
counsel  from  the  highest  living  authorities  on  the  manufacture  of 
artists'  colours,  varnishes,  oils,"  and  "  Pictor "  has  utterly  and 
needlessly  dragged  in  a  question  of  my  personality.  With  regard 
to  his  personality  I  will  not  hazard  a  guess,  but  I  will  say  that  hia 
remarks,  involving  as  they  do  a  display  of  complete  ignorance  of  the 
subject  he  gave  such  earnest  study  to,  rather  negatives  the  idea  that 
he  is  a  house  painter,  for  the  latter  would  know  more  of  the  subject. 
I  conjecture  that  the  varnish  he  is  most  familiar  with  is  negative 
varnish.  If  he  be  an  operator  who  has  picked  up  a  little  knowledge 
of  painting,  it  is  very  creditable  to  him,  but  does  not  make  him  an 
authority.  As  for  myself,  I  have  received  medals  and  certificates  of 
competency  from  the  South  Kensington  authorities  which  for  years 
have  qualified  me  to  act  as  a  teacher,  under  South  Kensington  rules, 
in  various  branches  of  drawing  and  painting,  Fheb  Lancb, 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  JOTTINGS.— III.  j| 

Photo-litho  in  half  tone  differs  totally  from  line  work  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  line  work  the  photographer  does  merely  a  mechanical 
transfer  of  a  subject  previously  drawn  by  an  artist.  In  half  tone  work 
the  photographer  works  from  an  ordinary  half  tone  negative,  breaking  .  . 
up  the  half  tints  by  reticulating  the  gelatinous  coating  upon  the  paper 
or  glass  used  to  produce  the  required  transfers  upon. 

Half  tone  transfers  for  stone  are  made  direct  upon  paper  from  an 
ordinary  negative,  or  upon  collotype  plates  specially  prepared  and| 
dried  at  a  very  high  temperature.  Kor  the  direct  transfers  Husband's  I 
process  is  the  best  published,  and  with  certain  precautions  yields  per- 
fect results.  The  paper  used  must  be  extra  stout  to  carry  the  thick 
film  of  gelatine  necessary  to  produce  the  requisite  reticulation  or 
grain.  The  best  way  of  getting  a  good  even  coating  of  gelatine  upon 
the  paper  is  to  coat  it  twice,  suspending  the  sheet  to  dry  the  second 
time  by  the  opposite  edge  it  was  suspended  from  the  first  time.     The 
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eoAtad  paper  maat  be  thoitmMj  dried,  then  rolled  up  and  kept  in  >n 

•ir^jgkt  caM,  m  it  i*  ruj  hjigrmeapic,  and  iinle«  ao  atond  geta 

•tidgr  and  apoila. 

The  diriag  after  aewaitiwng  altoiild  be  done  in  a  box  beated  to  90* 

r  lOO*  fabr.   Tbe  box  to  be  rentilattsd  top  and  bottom,  ao  aa  to  get  a 

.•rstla  earieot  of  wann  air  cooatantlj  drmlating,  tban  tJbe  hhn  ot 

.  niatine  will  dry  erenly  and  qnickly.    If  the  box  to  a  eloaad  one  the 

/<4atiM  wiUaeHat  meh  Malhan  thenroMr  tempatatine.   Dniing 

•  lie  axyawua  nndar  the  nagatiw  the  whpb  of  — qpn  d  print  miut  be 

rot«eiad  fioa  the  light  hj  mamm  ct  aa  OMqae  aaak,  elae  the  print 

A'lll  be  ■wiiiagwhhi  whan  on  the  board  lor  iokin);  op  on  account 

f  tha  itnMr  ewL    Do  not  atint  the  «iae  uf  pap>.T  uwd.    A  neitatire 

-   riMwU  hare  a  aiaoa  of  paper  at  leaat  U  x  10,  with  at  ieaat 

,4eee  of  Ihne  ianfcaa  at  ooa  Md,ao  aa  to  gire  a  good  hold  at 

lit  of  inkinc  iip  baaid. 

'H  aUi7w  the  priBt  to  wak  too  kag  Man  inking  np,  aba  the 
„.,.  ;oaa*  will  not  Mid  the  ink,  b  thia  caaa  a  •poage  charged  with 
■wthTlaM  apiiila  nbbed  over  the  tdat  will  care  ik    Winatooa'a 
T^K>4ilko  tnadm  ink  aay  be  naad  far  fakia*  up  thoM  poata,  and 
kT*  the  tnmUa  of  auzing  it  at  ho—,  whiu  ia  aol  aa  ^letahle 
.<«r*iioa.    Uoa't  fat  loo  ■och  ink  apoa  thaae  tiaarfen,  eiaa  Umjt  ara 
ifoaah  ia  tnaaf wiiaf ,  aad  du  aol  oout  tb«  final  bath  of  tannic 
4  bichfonale,  aor  the  expoMHV  to  kght  when  drj.    Thia  final 
M  to  light  «l  the  whoW  tfaaafar  laailMi  the  whitaa  iaoapable 
f  ahamyug  too  auMib  awiataia  what  ia  tha  dampiiyhook,  ao  laaao* 
.■■ig  tfaa  rhaam  of  a  tqaaah  ia  Iraarfeniaf. 

For  Uaaafeia  fiom  eoifctjrpa  piatae  the  Prateh  ptoeiaa  yieUt  good 

- "talu,  aa  doaa  the  araeaai  of  owaa,  ia  which  a  trace  of  ealnoai 

i^Jotide  i*  added  to  Um  fiiatiae.    The  foUowing  funaula,  now  fint 

\  ibliabad,  haa  gi*M|  !■  "7  hand*,  aad  ia  thoM  of  aaTeial  papila, 

icrlWat  inaaJtik  aM  with  ahKtlate  ONtaiatjr. 

Tha  wqiiiwawata  ■!•:—▲  anUotna  oraa   fltled  with  lerelling 

-:i«wa,  aad  aapahia  of  Uiac  haatad  la  a  taaaaarstan  of  lAO*  Fahr- 

aad  plalaa  a  foarter  o<  aa  laah  thiok  aoated  with  a  aabatrata la  of 

■  Mala  «f  aoda  aad  bear.     Timm  plaiaa  an  placed  ia  the  oraa,  aad, 

■  pbrb^aaeuraiely  bvoOtd,ai«  wanaBdtoia(rFahr.,lheaeoat»d 
I  %ith  th*  rabwing  mtxtaie  in  the  pvoyortioa  of  WO  ««.  to  a  pkta 

m   uxii:— 

NalaBtfaaaibarH«''M  >00. 

Olwariaa tcM. 

Water    fiOO    „ 

floak  the  galatiae  till  aailo  aofl,  tlwa  laeh  at  a  temperatare  of 
IIO*  Fahr..  fcaatiw  the  water  ap  Mtly  faaia  eoU.  When  diawiTwi, 
add  the  foUowiar,  dhaelred,  mi  hmtti  to  litr  Fahr.— 

Ifiehnaaato  of  potaak aOgwmwii 

K  rncyaaideolPWtairin«— theiad  ptwaiate    10       « 

ttaofpntA 6        M 

\S*:.r    600        „ 

I  r  '  tio  aalta  ai«  powtWad,  aolatioa  will  be  mart  rapid. 

bUBia  ihiDagh  ■aaia,  thaa  aoat  the  waoa  plalaa,  ntaraia*  them 

to  the  ovaa  to  dir,  the  tiM|iiiliii  hai*f  ■aiataiaed  at  UMTFahr., 

-'-'^  wildry  thaUMtaTftaaa  thraa  Miear  hoaaa.    Whaa  dry, 

itad*  a  iwfwaad  aMativa  rathw  Sat  hot  wall  ataaaad.     The 

.fhaBMiiKlaiiiiaaimhaiM^iaaa  baw  wMiaU 

r        baekclalMaw 

u  tt  laatiitly  aafoaad  to  Ggkl,  aaak  ia  aa  africht  t 

r.nof  iha  wator  at  fia^aanl  iataraait— oatil  iha  whole  «l  the 

f  Bahwiaata  ia  riwoaid,  thiataad  the  plate  away  to  dry.    The 

pietaia  aaal  b*  |Wtoali<  from  the  light,  or  the 

will  laadar  the  laak  of  palliM  a  elMa  traaafaa  Tary  difl* 

diitviBg  Iha  hiaakat  aad  boauc  aheeta.    The  opaiatiao 

;  •.ii^f  tiaaawa  ftaaa  thaaa  pklaa  ia  the  «aw  aa  ptiatiag  fioai 

-<<UotTpa  platan  aad  wiB  ha  inaiad  aadar  that  bead,  aMNlT  laaMxfciag 

».«•»  iVal  ihe|  aia.aflai  damfim.  fnllwl  ap  a  itii  a  lailhar  mlUr  nhaignn 

«it''.  traaifaalak,  aad  Ike  ffiataada  apes  aeatakUaMlw  paper. 

■■  upaaaiiiai  of  ttoSMniH  ihtaa  pialaraa  to  atoae  awMt  be 
wrtrMtaJto a afcilfal llthBgtojhar, it baiag  yOto  bayaad  tka  lUU  of 
a  abH  Maahw  aaito  wmmmf  to  the  tiaaafaniBg  avM  of  aa  oidiaary 
lia.  johT^  ^W.  T.  Wmiinoii. 

♦ 

II   18  THS   BB8T    POSITION    FOR    A    SIIUTTER- 
lU.NO  THS  LBKS,  OU  IN  FRONT  UF  TUE  PUlTEf 
Lmtm  *■«  Piirliail  r>ilini»|M»  I  iiartlw] 

whaah  haa  ben  aabnitlad  to  aa  for  tolution,  and 

iflaeace  of  oaiaioa,  haa  iadacacl  bm  to  jot  down  the 

ka  aa  a  anal]  cwtnhathia  to  the  debate.    I  do  aot 

for  aHMt  «f  tfM  Idiaa  bare  ben  froqaaatly 


'Jw^d 


expraaaed  before.  My  aim  is  to  bring  the  question  clearly  before  you, 
to  draw  attention  to  acme  puiuU  which  have  been  overlooked,  and,  if 
potaible,  to  reply  to  the  inquiry. 

It  is,  I  think,  understood  that  the  class  of  shutter  is  of  the  curtain 
pattern.  I  beliere  it  will  be  conceded  on  all  sides  tliat  such  a  sliutter, 
if  placed  in  front  of  the  jiUte,  will  allow  the  full  power  of  the  lens  to 
work  on  each  portion  of  the  plate  as  it  is  being  exposed.  It  will  also 
be  conceded  that  such  a  shutter  placed  behind  the  lens  will  cut  oS  a 
portion  ot  the  ligbt  durin^f  the  openini^  and  cloaing;  of  the  lens.  These 
two  facta  seem  to  bare  diapoaed  of  the  qoeation  in  some  minds,  and 
the  oondarinn  haa  been  arrived  at,  that  a  shutter  placed  in  front  of 
the  plata  moat  be  the  better.  Such  an  opinion  I  do  not  share,  although 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  the  case  of  very  brief  exposures,  under 
•pecial  oonaitiana,  a  abutter  placed  in  front  of  the  plate  would  give 
tne  beet  remit. 

In  the  maanfactare  and  use  of  a  shutter  there  are  other  circum- 
■taacaa  to  bo  eoaadend  headea  the  one  of  illumination,  and  wore  we 
to  diMegaid  them  wo  might,  perhapa,  find  after  all  that  the  shutter 
did  ao«  giro  aa  the  reaaha  wo  expected  of  it,  and  that  our  choice  had 
fallea  on  the  wrong  kind.  The  motor,  the  material  of  which  the 
curtain  ia  made,  the  aiae  of  lena,  and  the  size  of  phkte,  are  all  of 
them  important  factora,  and  handni  theae  there  are  the  queaiions  ot 
diatardoB  and  blur  which  aio  deaerring  of  consideration. 

^^'e  will  amume,  for  aifumcnt  sake,  that  we  hare  a  shutter  in  front 
of  the  plat",  that  tho  opening  in  the  curtain  la  four  inches,  and  that 
the  ler.  bo  trarersed  Is  four  inches  also.    You 

win  rc<{ ;rtain  to  prutecttbeplatebeforeexposure, 

aad  four  iochaa  to  outrar  it  after.  Tne  minimum  length  ot  curtain 
moat  thereCora  be  twelra  inciiM,  and  the  length  to  be  unwound  to 
effect  expoaoio  at  Itast ' '  '.'<.     If  the  shutter  is  worked  at  the 

•peed  of  tla  noood  per  ;>lute  will  receive  an  cxpoaura  of  iV 

aeeood.  We  will  aopposo  tni.-  niu  u-ed  is  a  six-inch  rapid  sy  mmotrical. 
nia  hat  a  'ftfitw  of  one  inch.  If  we  placed  tho  shutter  boliind 
the  laaa,  aad  fixed  the  length  of  curtain  to  bo  unwound  at  eight 
inehaa,  the  same  a«  in  the  rormer  case,  we  can  use  an  aperture  of 
aeroa  tadbaa  in  the  cotain.  The  ■peedbeing  fixed  at  ih  second,  as 
bafovk  the  oxpoaara  woold  laat  i{«  aaeoad.  llut  in  this  cA«e  the  illu- 
mf^g*i^]«t  ia  not  aqaal  throughout,  eoneeqnent  upon  the  opening  and 
t-ymittm  of  the  laBik  For  this  wo  mu»t  deduct  one  diameter  of  the 
leiM,  which  laaraa  aa  with  six  nnita  of  nposutv  as  against  four  units 
in  front  of  the  plate,  or  an  inexoaaa  of  fifty  per  cent.  Itut  the  ex- 
poauie  laoted  i(»  second,  aa  against  il«  second,  which  is  an  increase 
of  serwily-lTe  par  cent,  in  time.  If  we  reduce  the  exposure  to  four 
nnita  ia  both  eaara,  wo  can  do  so  by  shortening  tbo  aperture  in  the 
curtain  behind  the  Itna  by  two  inchee.  Tbe  re*ult  then  will  be,  that 
we  obtain  the  Mme  effect  of  Ugbt  upon  the  plate  by  an  exposure  of  ^ 
aseood  with  a  shatter  in  front  uf  the  plate,  at  against  i*!  second  it  the 
thuttar  ia  oaed  behind  the  lens. 

Again  our  oppoMOta  will  my,  this  being  the  case,  why  do  you  not 
admit  tho  fbnaar  poritiao  Ls  the  better  f  We  have  aatomed  equal 
I  thnnghoat,  but,  I  ask.  can  they  be  mainUined  P  Suppoaa 
;  wo  nae  ia  wothad  at  its  bigfaeat  tension,  and  tbo  curtain 


eoi 
thoi 


win  bear  no  more  atraia,  wo  ahall  thenliave  attained  our  hi^^hust  speed 


with  the  thntter  ia  froat  of  the  plate.  Hut  with  the  shutter  pUced 
bahiad  the  laiw  wo  bare  lem  curtain  to  unwind,  and  we  can  increase 
ila  breadth  caniderably.  In  other  word<,  we  have  less  to  move,  conse- 
qatsithr  more  mod;  aad  graater  strength  of  curuin,  owing  to  more 
brtadth,  therwtre  more  latitade  for  iacioaac  of  tension. 

In  retpect  of  length  of  curtain  we  hare  room  for  a  gain  of  mora 
than  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  in  respect  of  strength,  measured  by  the 
breadth  of  curtain  at  the  weakest  part,  probably  room  for  gain  of  400 
per  cent,  at  leait.  I  arrire  at  those  figures  by  assuming  tho  curUins 
an  eight  incbea  and  six  inches  long  for  what  is  unwound,  and  three 
and  ahalf  inches  and  one  and  a  biJf  inches  for  breadth  rexpoctively. 

I  shall  probably  be  met  by  the  answer  that  we  can  reduce  the  slit 
ia  the  curtain  before  the  ptate  to  very  narrow  limits.  This  brings  us 
to  the  qa««tion  of  distortioa  aa  aoainst  blur.  If  we  hare  a  curtain 
fudag  acfoaa  the  plate  and  the  sUt  is  narrow,  objects  will  be  shortened 
or  laaythenod,  enrred  or  partially  >hut  out,  according  to  rate  of  move- 
moat  in  object  or  shutur  in  tbe  same  or  opp<»site  directions.  On  tbo 
other  hand,  it  wo  place  the  shutter  Ixhind  the  lens,  tho  exposure, 
asttinriitg  it  to  be  longer,  will  produce  a  small  amount  of  blur.  I  say 
tmall  amount  because  wo  are  enabled  to  strengthen  our  springs  so 
oooaidvrabtr,  if  my  aasumptions  are  correct,  that  the  fractional  differ- 
ence in  lime  must  be  very  small,  comparing  tho  two  positions  of 
ahottar.  Now  of  theee  two  drawbacks  I  crtaiiily  pi\"fer  a  slight  blur 
to  distortion.  Some  wonkl  my,  pict«rially,  it  is  an  advantage,  as  im- 
parting an  idea  ot  motioo,  and  I  do  not  think  th.y  are  wrong.  I  am 
not  onrtain  aa  to  tbe  apeed  that  can  Ik  obtained  with  shutters  of  the 
curtain  pattern  aOxod  to  tha  laat,  but  I  believe  I  shall  be  within  th] 
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mark  if  I  tUtc  that  upMura*  of  rlt  aacond  can  be  given  with  a  lens 
em  i»A  ia  itiamatnr     Thia  would  meet  almost  any  requirements. 

TIm*  far  I  kaT*  taken  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  detective 
flMNn ;  and,  aawmiiy  the  conditions  correctly  sUted,  I  should  reply 
10  tha  awtiw  aafcad,  tkat  a  abutter  placed  beliind  ibe  lens  would  be 
■nfaaUB.  TIh>  diam«t«r  of  len«  as  compared  with  length  of  plate 
Hfag  drtxrroiiui^r  comlitiuos  ui  the  problem,  were  ii  portrait  lens  used 
Um  NMill  would  be  diflerent.  I  bare  not  had  time  to  work  out  the 
aaiHiin,  but  I  tnink  tke  abutter  in  front  of  the  plate  would  then  be 
Ml.  If,  bowerer,  we  go  to  Uig«r  sixes  of  plates  and  lenses  of  the 
uaatrical  type,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  advantage  in 
ahntter  bebind  the  lens,  for  I  find  lenses  are  smaller  in 
ia  fttiportion  to  the  platea  for  which  the^  are  used,  as  we 
i  ia  Iba  asaw  of  maa.  We  most  also  bear  in  mmd  the  factors  of 
>  and  buUL  A  camera  would  have  to  be  made  larger  if  the 
phoed  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  cameras  increase  in 
t  awwHing  to  the  square  and  not  the  length  of  the  plate.  Thus 
I  ■■  agaia  brought  back  to  the  answer  I  have  already  given,  which 
ia,  that  the  back  of  the  lens  affords  the  better  poeition  for  a  shutter 
•a  eoatpared  with  the  front  of  the  pUte.  T.  Evbbktt. 


I'HOTOOKAPHIC  OIUECTIVES.* 
Facts  and  Fallaciss  Ueoabdino  Them. 

Tua  next  step  ia^cementing.    This  is  a  delicate  process,  for  although 

ia  each  part  of  the  work  heat  has  been  used,  a  much  higher  degree  is 

raqairad,  and  the  danger  of  cracking  the  lensea  is  increased.    It  is  no 

oraiaary  occurrence  to  loee  lenaea  in  this  work,  or,  for  that  matter, 

at  any  point  of  the  process.    Great  care  must  here  be  observed  to 

pmrent  the  cement  from  turning  yellow,  and  thus  disturb  the  trans- 

pareoey  of  the  lens  and  thereby  cause  loss  of  light    The  lenses  are 

next  temporarily  fixed  in  the  mounting  and  are  ready  to  be  examined 

ia  the  camera.    Now  cornea  the  moment  of  suspense.    Focussing  on 

aa  objects— and  for  this  purpose  I  consider  a  large  flat  screen  covered 

with  printed  matter  containing  various  sizes  of  letters,  or  a  large  map 

bang  against  a  perpendicular  wall,  the  best— the  first  thing  which 

eoaaa  to  our  notice  is  the  focal  length  of  the  objective.    It  may  be 

ooa-balf  of  that  which  was  figured  upon,  or  twice  as  long.    However, 

if  Bot  correct,  we  make  note  of  how  much  it  varies  and  proceed  to 

examine  the  image.    Thia  may  be  sharp  and  brilUant  in  the  centre 

aad  gradually  become  more  indistinct  as  it  rears  the  edge,  and  may 

teoatn  indistinct  near  the  edges  under  any  amount  of  focussing;  or 

It  oiay  hare  the  same  fading  out  of  the  image  toward  the  edge  when 

the  CMtral  portion  u  sharp,  but  this  may  be  brought  out  clear  by 

ehaage  of  focun ;  or  the  image  may  be  such  that  it  cannot  be  sharply 

foeaand  at  any  point.    There  is  yet  one  possibUity,  but  a  strong 

imptobabtbty,  that  the  image  may  be  quite  sharply  defined  over 

U»  eottre  screen ;  this  of  course  is  the  most  favourable  condition. 

AOor  making  note  of  whatever  the  appearance  may  be,  we  proceed 

lodetenmne  the oomcidence  of  visual  and  chemical  foci.    As  is  well 

^^  K        •"'  ?'!°»<«"P''ically  speaking,  two  sets  of  light  rays 

ewtted  br  every  object.    Those  that  form  the  image  on  the  screen, 

u.w^  are  most  perceptible,  or  the  visual  ones,  are  made  up 

jL-lwh  i.teK"'"*K°r^\'*i°""'  °'  '^^  spectrum;  wherew 
I!Zj  kf^I^  photographed  unage,  or  the  chemical  rays,  ar. 

uT.JS.i^'P*"''  ;?.«  "^^'  T^"^  "*  ^^^  les^t  discernible,  and 
i«  nlfT^  ?  A^^""  !*"'^'^l'!'y  *°  ^""«  *»'•'  "^^  '0  form  an  image  in 
X/  IW  l^A^  "J^-^V^"'  ''^  P'°*=«^  *"  ■"'^«  <^  exposure  on  a 
Kilr  t£^r  "*  i^l'  '"*^*:'"'  "^  °"^^  be  assured  of  three  thing.: 
r  .^  .  ■  ^T'^  g  f  "  **'!  '»<=<"«''  that  the  plate  which  we 

lntondtoa«,w  iUt;  tEird,  that  the  plate  when  exposed  wUl  beTn 
a«otl,  the  ..me  plane  as  the  ground  glass.    I  lay^eTt  ,t  e  ,  upon 

uZi^X^vTl?."  ""T  ^"^'"^u"  reliable'Jesult,  and  "ren 
Jjewiw  with  many  pUtea  and  cameras  these  conditions  are  not  ful- 

£Lt  ^J^Jar,'t"''t  "  P'^^^  °'  P'*'^-  y°"  wfl  find  som, 
aIniMt  perfecUy  flat,  others  that  are  convex,  and  others  concavp  Vh« 

teti'eTen'Sre"  """^  "  ^"^^'^-^  "^  "  ^^^^ 
I  do  not  mention  thia  in  the  way  of  findinir  fault  witK  »;,<>    i  . 

•  Cootiaued  from  p*g«  72.  ' 


slightly  concave  ground  glass  in  plates  are  used,  because  they  come  in 
this  way  and  this  form  favours  the  lenses.  The  one  thing,  however, 
which  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  .say  is  not 
always  the  case,  is  that  the  film  side  of  the  plate  should  be  exactly 
in  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass  when  it  replaces  it.  To  determine 
this,  the  following  plan,  which  I  think  is  used  by  manufacturers  of 
cameras,  is  effective. 

Take  a  straightedge  and  allow  it  to  rest  upon  the  face  of  the  frame 
of  the  ground  glass  which  rests  against  the  back  of  the  camera.  Cut 
a  small  wedge  of  wood  and  insert  this  between  the  straightedge  and 
ground  glass  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  mark  the  edge  in  line  with  the 
straightedge  when  it  fills  up  the  space.  Now  take  a  plate  which  is 
suited  to  the  plate  holder  and  which  is  known  to  be  flat,  and  place  it 
in  this,  and  by  the  use  of  the  straightedge  and  wedge  proceed  as  above 
with  the  ground  glass.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  marks  should 
agree  exactly,  and  if  not  should  be  made  to  do  so. 

These  precautions  are  alike  necessary  for  the  optician  and  photo- 
grapher, whether  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quality  of  the 
lens  or  for  making  comparisons  between  several  lenses,  and  it  is  a  test 
which  every  camera  ought  to  undergo.  After  the  plate  has  been 
exposed  and  developed,  we  may  find  that  although  we  have  a  sharply 
defined  image  on  the  ground  glass,  the  one  on  the  plate  is  very 
indistinct,  which  shows  that  the  chemical  foci  may  be  shorter  or 
longer  than  the  visual.  To  determine  the  extent  of  variation  a 
number  of  exposures  must  be  made,  placing  the  ground  glass  within 
or  beyond  the  visual  focus  until  as  sharp  an  image  is  obtained  in  the 
negative  as  on  the  ground  glass.  We  now  have  all  the  principal  data 
to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  the  correction  of  the  lens.  First  is  the 
focal  length,  next  the  spherical  aberration,  then  the  amount  of  dis- 
tortion, and  last,  but  for  the  present  most  important,  the  difference 
between  visual  and  the  chemical  focus. 

To  attempt  to  correct  any  one  of  these  qualities  will  disturb  the 
others,  and  not  only  that,  they  are  often  to  such  an  extent  antagonistic 
that  to  improve  one  will  considerably  augment  another  fault.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  show  what  the  likely  changes 
would  be  which  should  be  followed  to  improve  the  objective,  but  I 
can  indicate  what  some  of  the  results  would  be  which  would  arise. 
For  instance,  if  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  do  not  coincide,  it  is 
evident  that  the  objective  is  chromatically  over  or  under  corrected, 
and  if  the  objective  would  otherwise  give'a  good  image,  the  inner  or 
cemented  surface  would  probably  be  changed  ;  this  might  very  natu- 
rally affect  the  focal  length,  which  in  a  telescope  objective  would 
hardly  be  noticed.  The  focus  of  the  lens  might  easily  be  doubled 
before  the  proper  correction  would  be  reached,  and  then  changes 
would  again  be  necessary  to  bring  the  focus  to  the  proper  distance, 
which  would  a^ain  disturb  the  chromatic  correction  as  well  as,  per- 
haps, the  spherical,  which  latter  designates  the  amount  of  curvature 
of  the  image.  Thus,  a  change  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  the  radius 
of  one  of  the  inner  surfaces,  which  would  hardly  be  noticed  in  an 
ordinary  lens,  might  lengthen  or  shorten  the  focus  of  the  photographic 
objective  several  inches.  The  changes  which  sometimes  occur  are  often 
surprising  and  inexplicable,  even  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  them.  It 
may  be  found  that  the  amount  of  spherical  aberration  is  so  great  that 
no  amount  of  changing  will  bring  it  to  the  proper  standard.  One 
means  of  partially  overcoming  it  would  be  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  lenses,  which  would  mean  that  they  will  admit  less  lio-ht,  and 
consequentlv  be  slower. 

The  thickness  of  the  lens  which  causes  the  distortion  must  be 
accurately  determined.  However,  we  will  assume  that  the  various 
corrections  are  finally  combined  as  far  as  is  possible,  and  the  skill  of 
the  optician  miist  determine  to  what  extent  they  will  be.  It  may  be 
possible  to  combine  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations  sufficiently 
to  make  the  former  acceptable,  and  a  new  series  of  experiments  will 
have  to  be  undertaken,  based  on  a  combination  of  new  glass. 

n,„  ^''''•.?°f<«,^'°''  "^^"^^  ^^^  ideal  of  the  optician  is  completed  it 
may  be  said  "  We  can  understand  that  the  first  lens  has  involved  a 

fhZl  Tffi™L°  ^°-u'  ^"^^  i^^^  *•"«  completion  of  the  sample  none  of 
these  difficulties  will  arise."  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  it 
^W.„l  S'"«"b«'"e^  that  the  optician's  work  is  almost  entirely  em- 
S  w),;?!?  I  l'  *°  experiment;    there  is  an  individuality  in 

whenTo^^  ?!f°*  i"  overlooked.  A  lens  is  rarely,  if  ever,  perfect 
feature?  w?  -If  '  ''"f  T''  °"'  1'  "  ^P''"'^  ^'^^y.  There  are  certain 
formnl^  TT  -"'^ll'  "^  ''^'''  f^''"^^  "'^^'^  ^^'^^'^S  ""^er  the  same 
IhZfZ  ?n5  "''°».*1^«  «»>?»«  f^'ass,  such  as  coincidence  of  visual  and 
refrrn^-Jl?t  '    f     /''^'''"'l''^'.'  but  others,  such  as  homogeneity  and 

manv  n'»r  ^'°  Tu  ""l^  ^  '""^"^^  "^^'^  repeated  trials,  and  in 
many  instances  cannot  be  obtained  at  aU.  E'dwahd  Bausch. 

{To  be  concluded. 
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INTBNSIFICATION  BT  MKBCUBT. 

ii  DO  doabi  ba(  that  np  to  Um  pcwent  time  mcrcoi;,  in  aonM 

or  other,  i*  the  (aToorite  meui*  inployed  to  oonter  denutf  on 

MfatJTM.  u  it  wa«  in  tb*  ««t  eoUiriion  daja,  if  black-and-white 

*«•  raquind.    OeUtine  deaa  not  laid  itaelf  lo  kindly  to  inten- 

fnaaaM*  •■  aollodiow  did,  htiag  mmh  mora  liable  lo  itaias  and 

n«.  even  if  wiilwalile  can  is  tiMiidwil.  t>ian  did  the  iMoeeee  it 

■d.    A  aalBlfaa  et  Mehloride  ol  mereory  will  alone  change 

iti«  image  bf  eoawtiim  fwtint  o(  it  into  chloride,  i(  the 

'  «ak  aaid  ita  iHiHwiliBW  aol  loog  eootanoed ;  and  thi* 

I  by  at  Uast  ooe  eipwiiaeed  and  well-known  photo- 

>  attend  will  natmally  chime  oa  eK|iuauie  to 

Irer  dariHoiac  aad  it  entiiwly  dapaada  oo  the 

utioo  U  the  DniiHw  beaomee  iminlar  in 

..'>■  that  in  tiiM  todi  iwtenaiaed  iWfktiTee 

•tirea  Ikat  hare  reeeirad  only  tieat- 

tndMad  the  «MMnU^  of  photo- 

..<!■(  or  aalpboiiaiac  aolotioD,  in 

MMae;  tn  tMitiam  t«  rtnagth.    The  Moat  (avoonte 

aside  of  tShm,  nMBoatai,  cr  aodiam  ariphiia.    The 

•'<Blf  the iiiHiilU  ailfc  aay  ef  tiMm.    It  laeiae 

hir  e*ea  ftfaM  Um  MiMflriili  awt  be  allowed  to 

-oe4  tiwnili  atMlljr,  aa  aay  be  leea  bjr 

:•!»    Whew  iMa  b  egeeted  after  twtment 

'tiMfe  will  aawtil  of  ehloii4a  of  riher  mad 

to  make  it  awflaMe  ■•  a  mtt^tin  Ibeae 


.•aa 

iin4  ■■•  ffafaraMy  aMd,  maeh 
4  Ika  witlnai ;  birt  if  oaly  a 


oaixe  ol  wM«r  M  Toy  good,  uti  aol  Uakb  le 

-oftde  of  aMMvy  m  B0t  aHanQy  nBavea  wf 

>">€■ 

w4  plaa,  iiaipla  aa4  lamtfmthm  (althooch  oader  aay 

lefcltMahieaoHM— Hytawa.  ia.'aflerthe  aaaal 

--*-  of  ■maaiji  aad  «ril«MMag.l»pMtkeaegaii«« 

r  aalO  it  b  intwil  awly  Ifcwiaifciiat     TUa 

Ii  panaaaMl  m  aay  other 

a«  redaeed  lo  a 

tt  Ikaaawtebawaot 

•«7.  teif  a  poaad    tka  fMMly  b 

—  'lafy.  piMa  it  ia  aa  aafthan  paa 

Tke  Ttoitt  aetioa  whiah  lakaa 

•"M4i.  halt  a  taite  of  aoM 

1  poaMd  Mo  a  boMla  aod 

of  hytot*  «(  »»•  Mi« 

'*mij,  kr  MM.    The  ooty 

Ued  ap  witb  vatar.cMaf 

,  uikad.  aaly  powJag  eg  aa 

.   ^  m  npnaati  to  the  air 

rmed  at  the  ei|iaii  «f  Mm  hydiato. 

<  ioeel    Thie  will  h«  loaad  to  gifa 

red  a«^««,  and  will  aol  aaaaa 

be  aol  ri«ht,  a  bath  of  hjpo- 

•tmeat  >ith  dflala  hfinaUatie 

r  Uad  of  intiMiftaaHna  that  may 

te  Uw>tH(»l  i-u.  r  B.  DtiaMBH. 

♦ 

TBI  OOrafTBUCnO!!  OP  mOTOOBAPHIC  LKirSBS. 

tAOi  mill  illiiilelheai^grfAiKtyO— JeO^k  . 
'Tn  pap*  7M  >»^  '■■e  aw  the  hiiiai  to  aak  me  to  lead  to-aight  wai. 
'    r "  ""  -'—"  nf  fill  iiijiil.  >i  nil  liiwiilil       Itieof  aoorae,  in 
If  r-">ti  III  in  Mnfi  11—  laliiil    a  taw  of  the  nmia 
ihnaHadlB  the  — hIibHIub  of  pholopaphia  lewaa; 
rk«  I  waarr  jpoa  by  Ifce  lapalltlow 

aaahtMlof  IhiakMia 

eflho 


SLftatan 
"•^TtoMaaafa 


^•IhelihallhaaatyaafcaVto 

""Htmij  a*  MMet 
The  thmy  «hWk  faM  anWa 
*lbatitie|iiliiilby  Wfcallaa  ia  a 
Itofeneatoamjlhlac.    . 

tiiVrfto 
lotlWa 


ofliKbt 
hieh  U 
Ibetiy  Btay  be  aoper- 
Bihatly  uetlaln  for  oa 
TbaVttaalioa  k  held 


to  be  a  ware  motion  whiofa  takea  place  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  ia  moving.  The  diatanoe  between  two  oonaecative  crests 
or  hollows  of  the  wave  is  termed  a  wave  length.  This  wave  length  does 
not  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  tor  the  same  ooloared  r»;  it 
is  alw^i  the  same  when  travelling  tliroogh  the  same  mediam.  Bat  sboold 
this  ray  pass  into  another  sobetanoe  of  greater  density — as,  for  instance, 
from  air  into  water — ite  wave  length  will  be  shortened,  and  will  give  rise 
to  the  phenoneaa  called  refraction.  Without,  however,  entoing  tolly 
into  the  eanaes,  let  as  merely  examine  this  tact  we  call  refraction.  We 
can  at  once  see,  by  the  very  sunpleet  experimente  (as,  for  instance,  placing 
a  stick  in  water),  that  the  light  which  oomee  from  an  object  in  a  denser 
mWi'iT  ia  bent  oo  ite  jonmey,  and  aa  nj»  of  light  in  one  mediam  alone 
are  experimentally  prorad  to  nwve  in  straight  linea,  this  alteration  of 
direetion  or  lafraation  moat  take  plaoe  at  the  sorfaee  ol  the  two  media. 
Prseieely  the  same  reaolt  aosaea  when  light  paasee  from  a  lighter  into  a 
deaaer  mediom.  But  it  is  ohaerred  in  the  two  eaaea  that  Die  direetion 
of  the  rslraeted  ray  is  diflsMBt     In  Kg.  1,  where  ths  ray  paases  from  a 


.^..l..X 


ligbtar  iato  adaoaw  toadiaia,  it  will  ba  notieed  that  the  rafraeled  ray 
tame  towarda  the  pirpwdlrnlir  to  tha  sarfMa  whieh  dividaa  the  media, 
whilst  when  il  paaasa  nooi  a  denser  into  a  lifter  mediam  it  turns  away 
(ram  this  perpaadlaalar,  or  the  normal  aa  it  is  called.  We  find,  by  ex- 
psriwl.  that  it  «a  laka  Iha  lay  whieh  oate  tha  dividiag  snrfaoe  at  ri^t 
aaglM  H  wfll  pa« dbtotlato  tha  laeand  oMdioiB  vHfaoat  retraetion,  aad 
thai  IMS  wUik  lutftam  oa  this  antkoa  at  difltevl  aaaias  are  retracted 
to  a  dii— I  mtSL.  n  mir  iMaaim  to  diseow  wfaalbar  there  U  any 
law  whiah  Ikaai  iitaaliaaa  loDov  whieh  eaa  dslMiniiis  at  what  angle 
aay  lay  wiU  aaatat  hi  a  givan  ■»adlam  wImb  eateriag  it  tor  anotlMr 
giveaflaadiam.  It  ia  earioos  to  ted  that  Ptolamy,  in  the  saeoad  eenloiy, 
of  Um  aaglsa  of  JinldsBea  at  a  aarihea,  aad  thair 
of  fatrastioa.  VttaOo,  a  Fbtiah  laalhamatiean.  ia 
,  did  tha  SBBM,  bat  tha  law  of  lattaetioD  was  not 
IMi  er  w.  bjr  Willabrod  SaalL  Thia  law  (which  U 
tlMt  whan  wa  are  dealing  vrith  two 
aias  of  ttM  angle  of  Ineidanea,  divided  by 
IS  sooal  to  a  eoastaat  quantity,  which 
ia  aalM  tha  iadn  of  rsfnaliaB ;  and  il  was  slso  obaerred  that  the 
lafWwtad  n»a  lie  ia  oaa  plane  The  aaglea  of  incidence 
are  the  aadsa  whiah  tha  uaidaat  and  lateelad  ray*  make 
with  Um  aormaJ ;  thus,  la  flgi.  1  and  S,  tha  aagia  of  hwridanoe  is  tha 
aula  A  B  X  (a),  and  Iha  aa^  of  ntnOOea  b  the  angb  0  B  X  {fi). 
IM  aa  aow  eoaaidar  light  ooaiag  froei  a  point,  O,  in  one  mediam  (A), 
Vig.  S,  a^y  air.  Mrf  anleriag  iaetnar  OMdinm  (B),  which  we  will  suppose 


aMaaUnaa  by  asparaaeBt)  a 
aMdia  of  dJlwwt  deasUy.  tha 
Um  rfaa  «<  Um  aagb  of  rtlkaal 


rig.B. 

denaw,  say  glaaa.  Ughl  will  impinge  on  tha  dividing  snrfaoe,  which  for 
the  Ant  eaae  (npper  portioa  of  Fig.  8)  we  will  consider  flat,  at  all  anglee. 
Iisl  aa  iiat  aola,  as  wo  aaid  bafors.  that  the  rsr  whksh  strikee  the  surface 
at  ri^t  aagba  goas  through  it  wiUioat  ratiaetiaB.  All  other  rays  wUl  be 
mote  or  leas  bant,  aad  tba  law  of  retraction  shows  us  that  those  in 
wfaish  the  aaglaa  of  faiaideaaa  b  neatest  have  greater  refraction  in  pro- 
pmriUoa  tlian  raya  of  smaller  aa^OT  of  incidence,  for  if  we  differentiate 

^^  -  u  we  shaU  sas  that  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased  th* 
Bin  A 

aoaoont  of  retraetion,  or  the  difference  between  ji  and  a,  is  increased  mnoh 
MM*  lapidty.    In  the  second  aaee,  sappoa*  instead  of  a  flat  surface  W9 
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•.k.  .  mtlm  «l  wdl  h«*i  tnd  pl«»  them  »t  right  Mgle«  to  e»chm, 
Si  bCK^i  U«*t  eJSng  fromth.  centre  ol  •  oircnUr  .arfaoe,  .t  wJl 

iot^toSSSj^ySg  the'^rcfraction  of  the  «3veral rays,  we 
S^uT^io  UU.  ti^  M  "tent  tliat,  instead  of  having  a 
_Mmllmct  itm  «  nukke  them  conrerge  towards  the  aiw.  Now 
"i^SJhmaSnoor  pUtee  we  ean  make  the  three  rays,  a,  b,c 
lFJTOL^2Sn).^»«8«to»»'«»«°''»f»»-  Bnt  since  the  number 
Sip'uSKw  ih^  "S  to  pUoe  a«>rfc  of  plates  "/""J"  ",^ 
U^Srt^  pStotoL  Theee  pointe  wSl  trace  a  curve,  and  the  form  of  this 
SjTwS  falhe  neoi-ary  ^pe  of  the  dividing  surface  of  the  two  media, 
rSi-to  «S.  rSnSte  of  r^t  proceeding  from  a  point,  0,  to  converge 
In  MBM  voiat  O'.  in  the  denier  medium.  .       ,  .  •    j 

MiTlEliliu*  the  ptopodtion  we  have  in  photography.  It  is  required 
lo«B»«|ethJilW«teSe^trom  one  point  of  the  object  to  a  single 
nial  OB  the  plia«a«rsphie  ^ate :  hot  a»  a  rule  the  object  is  at  inanity, 

^.LZ^.trr^^'^  not  be  mialed  by  Uiis  word  infinity  ;  it  is  a  relative 
(im.kDdTdMaiiee  ol  twenty  feet,  for  instance,  when  compared  with  a 
airtatm  ol  two  «  three  inches,  is  praoUcally  at  infinity,  i.e.,  we  can  treat 
■0  UoM  whidi  rtarts  from  »nch  a  disUnoe  as  travelling  in  parallel  rays. 
Nowtbe  curve  which  would  bring  parallel  rays  to  one  single  point  is  a 
conic  tjction.  and  Deecartee  showed  that  U  lenses  could  be  made  whose 
la  wen  eUipaea  or  hyperbolaa,  they  would  accurately  accomplish 
Bit,  ■ImI  all  praetioal  men  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
mrfaeee  trae  enough  for  optical  work.  One  true  surface  we  can 
and  that  is  a  tpherieal  one,  and  this  is  the  one  which,  for  want  of  a 
,^„.  ««  an  obliged  to  adopt.  To  make  it  clear  why  a  parabolic  or 
elliptial  sorboe  cannot  be  made.  I  will  merely  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  tliat,  in  ofder  to  grind  or  polish  a  lens  anrtaoe,  a  tool  must  be  made 
ol  Ike  cxaet  ibape  of  the  lens  required,  the  lens  must  then  be  ground 
~  mtmf  or  tome  other  material  until  the  glass  assumes  precisely  the 
ol  the  tool,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  essential  that  the 
be  moved  over  the  tool  in  several  directions,  and  that  it  is  at  the 

tioM  toodiing  the  tool  over  its  whole  surface  during  the  operation. 

Ib  praetiec  it  is  toond  that  the  more  irr^nlar  the  motion  within  certain 
UmUa,  the  man  likd;  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  to  be  ground  eciuaUy  all 
onr.  As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  we  wish  to  make  a  lens  of  elliptical 
liuft,  tbo  only  way  in  which  tlra  glass  can  be  moved  in  the  tool  while  it 
iwaaiaa  in  eootaot  over  its  whole  surface  is  by  its  being  revolved  on  the 
asia  ol  the  ellipse.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  be  done,  as  the  periphery 
moraa  more  rapidly  tiian  the  apex,  more  will  be  ground  off  the  edge  than 
the  ecntn,  and  a  true  enrve  cannot  be  obtained. 
What,  now,  is  the  effect  of  using  a  spherical  surface  ?  The  rays  no 
all  meet  at  one  point,  and  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  sphere  we 


are  OTHf<i**rinc.  the  more  difference  is  there  between  the  points  to  which 
Ibsy  uuMteiga.  The  error  which  thus  arises — due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
DaeeaHry  tor  as  to  nae  spherical  surfaces — is  called  spherical  aberration, 
and  I  propoae  to  show  what  are  the  devices  by  which  we  reduce  it  to  a 


Than  an  only  two  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain  no 
alwiialiiai  tor  light  passing  through  one  single  surface,  and  both  of  these 
an  asalaH  far  photographic  purposes.  The  first  case  we  have  already 
aMBtfaliad.  whan  the  object  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  but,  as  we 
•aw,  this  gave  no  refraction ;  the  second  case  is  when  the  distance  of  the 
objaet  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  equal  to  a  certain  quantity,  viz. , 
the  icfraetive  index  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface.  For 
pbotagraphie  lenses  the  ru'liant  i>oint  is  almost  always  at  a  great  distance, 
and  its  rays  baiag  therefore  parallel,  cannot  enter  any  surface  as  if  they 
•■afied  bom  a  point  comparatively  near  to  the  centre  of  the  spherical 
■mtaer  aa  this  would  be. 

I  shall  not  weary  yon  by  going  through  the  mathematical  steps  which 
<s>aimlns  tha  exact  amount  at  aberration  for  rays  due  to  refraction 
Ihioofh  a  singla  snttace,  bat  the  amount  is  given  by  the  equation  :— 

a/-'^(p+D)'|p+(/.+1)d)  xI" 

Wk«n/  is  tha  raeiprocal  of  tha  distance  of  the  point  to  which  the  rays 
•oatwge  from  tha  refracting  surface,  p  is  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  y 
tkaMBi-apettota,  D  the  reciprocal  of  the  distance  of  the  radiant  point 
tnaa  the  soifaee,  and  /i  the  index  of  refraction.  In  dealing  with  this 
aqaatfao  we  mast  not  take  the  absolute  aberration,  bnt  take  it  with 
nieianue  to  the  foeiu,  and  there  is  not  time  to-night  to  discuss  Uie  way 
in  vhieh  it  varies. 

I  have  prarioosty  mentioned  that  in  order  to  bring  a  bundle  of  parallel 
tan  to  a  point,  we  reqoin  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola ;  it  should  be  the  former 
•nan  tha  rajs  aniar  a  denser  from  a  lighter  medium.  It  is  interesting  in 
lh|l  aaaaaiioii  to  note  that  the  most  perfect  projection  lens  in  existence, 
Iha  hnaan  «ye,  has  for  iu  first  sorface  (the  cornea)  a  portion  of  an 
aiUpaoid,  wboas  asetion  would  thus  be  elliptical. 

We  assiiiiis,  thenkre,  that  the  nearer  a  surface  tends  towards  the 
^|«aal  farm,  the  leea  aberration  it  will  possess,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
aoamnrfaoe  is  nearer  to  an  elliptical  form  than  a  flat  surface,  and  will 
iMtaon  flTa  laaa  abanation,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  greater  re- 


fracting power.  And  we  can  further  see  that  the  nearer  we  make  this 
convex  s^face  approach  the  given  ellipse  (which  is  determinod  by  the 
refractive  index)  the  more  we  destroy  aberration.  If,  now,  we  take  two 
re  rac  ing  surfaces,  and  form  what  we  caU  a  lens,  we  at  once  ask  ourselves : 
"Can  we  not,  by  properly  combining  the  two  curves,  destroy  aberration 
entoly.  and  ;et  leave  some  refraction,  for  we  see  that  the  two  do  not 
vary  in  proportion?"  We  find  that  we  can  make  lenses  of  the  same 
refractive  power,  bnt  with  widely  differing  aberration  ;  but  m  spite  of  this 
we  cannot  entirely  destroy  it  with  the  kinds  of  glass  that  we  now  possess 
We  should  require  a  material  with  a  refractive  index  of  at  least  four,  the 
possibility  of  discovering  which  is  altogether  beyond  our  most  sangume 

^Tis  therefore  impossible  to  entirely  correct  aberration  in  one  lens. 
We  can,  however,  largely  modify  it.  I  have  made  a  diagram  showing  the 
relative  amounts  of  aberration  which  arise  from  lenses  of  various  shapes, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  lens  with  the  greatest  amount  of  aberration 
Dossesses  four  times  that  of  the  best  form.  As  a  general  rule,  vie  can 
remember  that  when  parallel  rays  enter  fiom  a  less  refractive  medium— 
sav  air— into  a  denser  medium— such  as  glass— the  more  curved  the  surface 
turned  towards  the  parallel  rays,  the  less  the  aberration  ;  the  flatter  the 
curve,  or  the  nearer  it  approaches  a  flat  surface,  the  greater  the  aberration. 

Fig.  4 
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I  have  placed  at  the  top  of  this  diagram  a  series  of  convex  lenses,  all  of 
the  same  focus,  giving  their  aberrations,  and  below  them  a  series  of 
concave  lenses,  also  of  the  same  focus  (only  negative),  giving  their 
aberrations.  If,  now,  we  take  a  convex  lens  and  place  it  next  to  a 
concave  lens,  with  just  the  same  relative  aberration,  we  shall  neutralise 
the  aberration,  but,  since  the  focus  is  the  same,  the  refracting  power  will 
also  be  destroyed,  and  the  compound  lens  will  have  no  power  to  affect 
Ught  passing  through  it.  But  suppose  we  take  a  convex  lens  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  aberration,  and  combine  it  with  a  concave  lens  of  the 
largest  quantity  of  aberration,  although  we  get  the  refraction  neutralised, 
we  shall  get  the  aberration  far  more  than  corrected,  and  can  reduce  the 
focus  of  the  concave  lens,  and  with  the  focus  the  abeiTation,  which  is 
dependent  on  the  focus  to  such  an  extent  that  the  aberration  is  corrected 
and  we  shall  then  have  left  a  considerable  amount  of  refracting  power, 
although,  of  course,  not  so  largo  an  amount  as  iu  a  single  convex  lens. 

Let  us,  then,  see  to  what  conclusion  we  have  arrived.  We  have  found 
that  light  is  bent  on  entering  a  medium  of  different  density ;  that  we  can 
nearly  bring  this  to  a  point,  but  not  wholly,  by  a  single  spherical  surface. 
That  a  lens  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct  the  error  thus  formed,  bnt 
not  altogether,  but  that  a  combination  of  two  lenses  will  completely  do  so. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  light  as  if  it  were  caused  by  a  single  vibration 
of  the  material  we  call  ether,  this  vibration  having  always  one  wave 
length  which  is  only  altered  when  the  light  passes  from  one  medium  into 
another  of  different  density.  This,  however,  is  not  the  actual  fact,  though 
in  order  to  explain  spherical  aberration  it  was  convenient  to  assume  that 
such  was  the  case. 

The  effect  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  white  light  in  our  eyes  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  large  series  of  vibrations 
all  acting  together  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  If  we  consider  a  vibrating 
ray  emerging  from  the  sun  or  some  other  powerful  light-giving  source,  we 
shall  find  that  it  consists  not  of  one  vibration  with  a  single  wave  length, 
but  of  a  great  number  all  travelling  together  at  the  same  rate,  and  differing 
only  in  their  wave  length.  On  more  close  examination  of  this  ray  we  shall 
find  that  the  vibrations  consist  of  some  with  a  long  wave  length,  others 
with  a  slightly  shorter  wave  length,  others  again  still  shorter,  until  we 
have  vibrations  with  exceedingly  short  waves.  In  fact,  the  complete  ray 
consists  of  an  ascending  series  of  vibrations,  each  having  a  slightly 
shorter  wave  length  than  the  last,  and  all  travelling  together. 
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U  ia  iiitarwtiog  now  to  lee  in  wlut  injt  Umm  Twioos  ribntioiu  aSeet 
OBr  diSercBt  MBica.  If  we  iioUte  tram  a  oomptete  ray  the  vstm  only 
that  faftta  itrj  loo£  ware  lengths  w«  (kail  And  that  no  effect  ol  light  ia 
■fodaead  on  oar  ajca ;  bat  if  we  plaee  a  thermometer  in  the  path  of  tbeea 
■ua,  «•  ahaU  ohaMve  that  thai*  long  wafa-lengUiTihratioiiansTe  heating 
Lat  oa  now  iioUta  a  poctioa  ol  Tibtatiooa  with  rathv  ahoitH 

i^lte;  we  shall  tni  tbikt  tha  aflMi  of  beat  is  still  jmdnoad,  bat 

^ti^  oar  ejaa  are  also  aflaeted  b^  theaa  nys,  and  the  reaolt  obtained  is 
that  we  lea  what  we  call  red  tight.    linlatinB  again  another  portion  of 

iaaglh,  tna  effeet  thqr  prodaee  on 


to  UM^raof 


The  next 
graaa,  bloa,  and 


•I  teal  WW  eooM  to  a  point  where 
na  Tihtmtioas  do  not,  howerer. 


lh«  Tibcatkms  with  still  iboctar  ware  iMgtli, 

t)M  arc  is  awB  hcht,  b«t  of  a  ililfswHt  aotoor— yaOow. 

Tiks^sM  ftedMa  tka  aai 

Tioiel,  te  tha  avdar  o<  tha  SI 

no  tnrtbsr  effeet  of  light  fa  prodnead. 

cease  here.    There  are  Tibratkma  with  sUIl  shorter  ware  lengths  than 

thcM  wbidi  eaasa  light,  and  theaa,  tagslhsr  with  tha  graea,  blae,  and 

rioiet  libnUemt  ua  the  wares  wfai^  aflset  tha  pbotoigraphie  salu  of 

mItv. 

Oos  most  not  MPpoaa  that  than  ia  any  radical  differsaaa  batvaan 
Ihsaa  i^a  limawl  Urn  ■f'*— -*-  ia  tkair  wa*a  length.  Thav  afloat  our 
diSHOBl  saaasa  ia  diSHaa*  wj».  Tha  TJhraHaaa  that  are  bcyoDd  tha 
fWbIa  aad  ol  Iha  spaafemai  woold  give  lim  to  Ugbl,  anept  that  our  ^yea 
ai«  aol  dtftraiT  aixragh  to  aaa  iham.  We  have  erery  nwson  to  belicTS 
ttel  they  ai«  TJalbla  to  soaaa  d  IIm  aauUar  aaioialeuls.  The  same 
appliaa  to  Iba  heat  im*,  aad  if  oar  tym  ««•  bat  aioaitiTe  to  them,  we 
san  iwinriTi  H poaaiUa  that  «a  ahooU  hat*  ao  need  to  aak  oor eom- 
I  ia  Iha  room  if  thsy  loaad  it  lee  warm,  «a  sboold  aaa  if  thsty  did  so. 


OOLLODIO-BBOIUDB  BHULSIOm.* 
Ua.  li.  C.  L4CVT.  d  tha  Amarfaaa  Mmw  ol  Xataral  Bialocy,  Central 
Park.  JXtm  Teck.  a  waB-kaewa  wortar  i*  tha  aoUodioa  jiiuiiiiii.  has  at 
ay  r«|aart  Uadly  gi«aa  ma  a  facmate  opUsIi  ka  oMaiaed  faaa  Mr.  Mewtott. 
aad  wM*  haaan  ol  Iba  UaM  it  waa  aaad  Ikv  bopi  aaam 

Ua  aa^  ttiy  Mgarded  Mr.  Mawtoa  ia  Ihaaa  i»s  aa  «M  ••  aUaiiV  Hfkt " 
la  thte  maaliyaa  iillaBim  emaMaaa.  iWlcrmala  ia  foiy pwrtml 
aad  gawa  baaoHfttl  rasaiHb  mat  all  bokai  far  a  giMt  (oton  ia  eoWodiaii 
aasaUoaa.  aalil  oaa  dvalMiBe  mmiUnm  appMiad,  aad  Iha  glonof 
lbs  baalifnt  mIMh  smilsina  dspartai,  TbafaUewingarstba^artiaalars 
aagiwBhjMr.  lMi4r(teX«wtaa'a«anliiaaaaaaHaaea's  *  * 


Kwn  aisw^—Pa— IA  foa  On  One*. 
Bdfetttikatoeiahtaea  graiaa  tolhaaaaaa    Vbil  diaaolva  ia  Ink 
dwatas;  tbaa  add  t*a  drops  nitftoaaidimaaebaaaaaalaaialiaa: 
add  baU  aa  eoaaa  of  aiaehet.  ia  wMift  li  «ai 

BH  •  Ufll  AAS   flS  BUBS  S  M«MB|  HHUM  Wll 

afalhar:  Ul  ilitoa 


1  ^^»     BH 


Bamto-Ie»i»a  Kanmea.— feascu  na  Two  Ovbcb. 
Sil*ar  nitiato  {mjtUU)  thirty  g-*—  jjaiidiii  in  twaaty  dnva  el 
water.  Ihea  add  tea  dtepa  aitrtt     ' 

1 

U 
,    S 

nMaaMlheaafacaDtalkaaadriMbawaat  IhaaaUaa 
and  lal  H  amad  twaate.faor  baosai  Ih«  add  aWhl  m 
iwUll  diaaelfwd  ia  a  liMla  alaahal.  UlbtledidatoBalaM 
ol  aihat  ba 


>  smolilcB  m^  be a» aaes  siaussd  ia  that 

1  wilb  Iha  faOowlag  deswiepar  :— 
MalM  a  mlaralsd  aalatieael  aaatol  asatato  ol 


■ddtooaahauwlftMayiiaaif  fii««iBadprDtos«lphate  ol  iroa.  ai 
lastly,  last  aaoagb  liMa  atU  to  Iha  arfattoa  to  tarn  Uibms  paper  rsd. 
l:ut  U  Iba  atela*  aaa  to  be  anaanad  ia  a  dry  state  th^y  abeold  ba  p< 
ia  *  niiial  aslatiea  made  aa  kOtwa,  aad aallad— 
JsMa  Tas  PaaaasTtTm. 

Batantai  lelalka  Jaaaa  laa  ia  alaobol   1 

Water  _ .7Z 1« 

Tba  lee  sototioa  ia  prepared  ^  aoelnag  oaa  oonea  ol  ^apea  laa  ia  six 
Maeas  of  alaohoi.  let  tt  elead  aatU  a  stm^  tinetara  el  lee  la  made,  then 
edd  eaa  oaaas  ol  the  tiaalara  tosixtasa  taaiii  d  water.  Or  batter,  nwka 
•  lata— lad  liailMi  of  tea  ia  aleabol,  aad  add  two  or  three  diepa  to  eaah 
eoaee  of  Inmtda  --—'-'*-  Alter  aaalii«.  simpfr  wash  Iha  niatea  ia 
■M  0*  iwe  *iBf  ef  water  aalil  Ike  e4r  liaae  Aaappear,  and  rear  op 
toiify. 
To  make  the  ptete  teoca  seaettlva,  wbM  it  is  dasirsd  to  sxpoae  it  in  Iha 
,  while  vet  do*  ete*  Iba  Borfaaa  Iha  teUowiag  acaalarator:— 

Selsoda IMgrmins. 

Baemtda  el  aasmoBiam ...      « 

Walm U 

*  OMtkasd  bwB  sen  n. 


Mr.  Laady  has  also  sent  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Newton's  printed  directions 
eoooaming  the  ase  and  manipulations  of  the  plates.  His  developer, 
called  a  stock  solatioo,  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Yellow  pmssiate  potash 1  oance. 

Carbonate  of  soda    100  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammoniom  15      „ 

Water 10  ounces. 

After  axpoaore  the  pUto  is  washed  under  the  tap  a  few  moments  to 
remove  the  preeerratiTe,  then  the  developer,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce 
ol  the  above  solution,  to  which  four  grains  of  dry  pyro  has  been  added, 
is  poured  on.  The  image  soon  appears,  and  the  development  is  accele- 
rated by  the  air  by  freqoently  poonng  the  developer  off  and  on.  If  more 
intensity  is  desired,  add  to  the  developer  a  little  more  pyro.  Fix  in  hypo 
solution,  one  oanee  of  tiypo  to  four  ounces  of  water ;  give  the  plate  a 
good  wasbii^  and  aat  ap  to  dry.  When  dry,  varnish  the  plate  to  protect 
the  film. 

Dr.  J.  J.  ffiggins  tells  me  the  formula  he  used  successfully  is  that 
which  waa  employed  by  Mr.  Albert  Levy,  and  known  as  Levy's  emulsion 

{To  U  eoHtimied.)  '•  ^-  ^**'"' 

♦ 

TBS  qpCIETT  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAFHEBS  OF 
NEW  YOBK. 
Tax  CoBuaittoa   oa  Papers  and  Fublieationa  tend   as  the  following 
report:'^ 

Tha  work  of  two  aaeeasaf ul  amateurs  waa  shown  on  Friday  evening, 
JaaoMT  U.  law. at  a  minlal  axkibitiaB  bald  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
lSS,Weata6tb-alraat.  the  adrikilkmapaBad  with  Mr.  Charles  Simpson's 
JUaslnitiews  of  tha  ••  Ovaa  Ak  Btatauy  of  New  York,"  which  comprised 
krlar-threa  views  of  aboat  fottT  different  statnea.  In  speaking  of  his 
won,  ha  remarked  that  it  was  the  moet  diffloalt  piece  of  photography  he 
had  am  andartoken.  Ba  made  all  the  view*  with  the  detective  camera 
aad  at  difleaent  timea.  01  one  he  made  nine  separate  exposures  before 
ha  "H«'»*^  a  pklara  tliet  waa  at  all  satisfactory. 

Tha  ahief  teoakte  waa  tha  exceedingly  dark  colour  of  the  bronxe  figures 
(eapaaially  wbaa  tbsy  teaad  the  north),  in  bringing  oat  the  details  snffi- 
aiaally.  *■**-.  von  oadarimbU  baek^roonds  would  appear  when  a  poai- 
Una  waa  wlisli  I  wWWi  wwiH  make  the  statoe  show  to  ite  best  advantage. 
It  was  also  sorprising  to  aote  how  scant  a  record  was  kept  by  the  city  of 
the  datea  wbsn  tha  ttotoM  wars  pat  up,  the  names  of  their  sculptors  and 
dsaignera,  and  any  otiisr  interesting  mfonnation  connected  with  them. 
Ba  had  had  mat  difleal(y  in  getting  the  information.  It  liad  taken  him 
aboat  oaa  aad  a  l»U  yaasa  to  asaka  tha  eoileetioo.  There  were  only  two 
rtilBIl  «f  tlmUmU  of  Iha  United  Stetea  in  N«w  York  City.  The  pic- 
taam  wan  oirfM  iatenaliag  aa  ahowiag  tha  aamber  and  variety  of  statues 
la  Kew  Tea,  aad  liie  wen  ledeeted  eoaaidenbte  credit  on  Mr.  Simpson 
for  the  Haw,  parm»— nm,  aad  aoeigy  be  had  expended. 

Feilowiag  hia  views  were  aboat  fifty  beaotiful  slides  by  Mr.  James  E. 
Brvsli.  Tbaaa  indodad  some  wonderful  pictures  of  Niagara  Falls  in 
"  lea  Chains."  aa  the  pngTBTW  stated,  and  a  great  many  fine  land- 
seapas  ia  the  White  Mooabuaa.  Oaa  waa  an  enlaced  view  of  the  profile 
oa  Iba  PisAle  Meaataia,  wMsh  he  had  enlarged  diraet|ynpoo  the  Untern 
slide  plate  (rom  the  small  image  on  the  negative.  The  reealt  was  to 
bring  oat  the  details  raamrkably  clear,  making  the  profile  appear  much 
lansar,  aa  If  eae  was  looking  at  it  with  a  telescope.  It  was  said  that  it 
looked  maefa  larger  oa  the  serwsn  than  one  conld  see  it  witli  the  naked  eye. 
T»  ealarfi  ao  saeeaaafnlly  reqairee  fine  lenaM  aad  great  care  in  focussing. 
Aaolbar  view  waa  of  the  steamer  Brittol,  ol  the  Fall  Biver  Line,  recently 
~  at  Fall  Bivar.    It  appeared  like  a  shadow  of  ite  former  self. 

♦ 
RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 
No.  147ft.— "lastaateasoos  Shatter  for  Pbotograpbio  Lenses."    J.W.  Joam 
—baud  /eaaary  W,  1889. 

Nek  H8».— "The  laproved  Pwklng  of  Pbotogrsphie  OsUUne  Dry  PUtss. 
Csmptete  spseillcatton.    J.  T.  Sasdku.— /teM  /aiwarjr  38,  1889. 

Na  UOl— ••  iMiinaasiili  ta  Spirit  Lamps  for  the  Rapid  and  Perfect  Com- 
bostlsa  of  MasiiailiW  Ftoad*  wnboat  Peneptiblo  Hmoke  for  Pbotonaphio 
Panoses. "  Cbnasaalealad  by  J.  W.  C  C  Sehinn.  Complete  apecUTcation. 
B.  tfpwaUM.  —iMItd  Jonmary  38,  18^. 

Ka  IMS.— "  ImprovnnsaU  in  Photogruphlc  Camera  Shutten."  W.  J 
LAtrcAvnoL— />aArf  Jmmiutrf  S9,  1889. 

N&  U70.— "  ImprovaniaaU  hi  Magic  Untania  and  in  Anpw^tua  for  uiio 
tbarvwltb.  Complete  spedlcsUon.  W.  C  UvoBM^—DaUd  January  29, 
1880. 

K*  18«6.— "FhclegrapUs  Apr«r»ta«."     K.  TuonviK.—lMtd  January 

Ho.  17M.-"Improv«m«iU  hi  Iria  DUphiagms."  A.  S.  Nbwmaii  and  F. 
Lnin»4T.Sll»soii.— UHlad  January  81,  1889. 

No.  i;7a.-"Improvcniente  hi  Photographic  Shatters."  W.  J.  Soon  and 
C  PaoGTDB.— AMed  MnHwir  1, 1889. 
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PATKNT  OOMPLKTED. 

M. «  »M«i  coMiita  bi  •  ehwnkJ  comblnaUoii  wherein  I  eiurare 

SlZ!^^JU!SZ7^of  chroniittin  with  gelaUnon. photographic  emu  ■ 

^ISSZSSSiuAm  eooBM  -t  or  cooW  I  react  on  ..ich  erauUions 
r!S,  TiJkLSV^i  UT  of  iti  coapoasdi,  whereby  the  salts  of  chromium  do 

t!L!!lmXlSp<^^^^^!^^^  proTided  .uch  emulsions  are  thoroughly  freed 

lS£!rtt(.MLl>t>  to ptodnee  phoUigr«I*ic emulsions  forexposure  m  the 
«22T!ySLl»*3rflr  iipport  to  oeny  the  sensitive  film,  have  met  with  no 
^^towrtoUtatafc     elwT  endeavour  was  centred  to  improve  the  sup- 
•«  ^  muJiSml  m  PWer.  collodion,  and  various  other  transparent 
MylttMiple  wm  ontnd  to  i«nder  sensitive  emulsions  cai)able  of 

*S  ■naSiod'tQiieu  U  alUiaed,  and  conaiat*  in  the  following  operations  : 
I  £ka  art  maan  »  leUUnooi  photographic  emulsion  by  any  of  the  wcU- 

:  •  —    iJIZbBt  fpntt'«'"t  a  rather  large  quantity  of  gelatine  in  its  com. 

I  qgaotity  of  a  chromium  salt,  preferably  the  bichromate 

while  the  emulsion  is  yet  wann  and  in  a  fluid  state,  mix 

ik^Mklr  ivnad  mU  amnlaion  in  a  dark  room  upon  levelled  glaiis  plates,  or 

^^MtilmiaUMt  nDOOtb  nipport  such  as  slate,  ebonite,  or  varnished 

t  fcc    wkkk  ksT*  ben  prvnoudv  well  polished  and  dusted  over  with 

g^  'iJht  ■  Uun  the  tiinl«V"  to  cool,  and  when  set,  I  immerse  the  glasses, 

iWr  iBpwHi  f^fafa,!"*  the  emoliion,  into  a  bath  of  sulphurous  acid  or 

in  ■■■iiiiili  util  the  add  has  performed  its  chemical  reaction  upon  the 

■MtoJphttnt  emalaion,  I  then  wash  it  in  several  changes  of  water  to 

I  an  rrt-*-'*  eoapoonda  and  the  Rulphurons  acuL    Lastly,  I  dry  them  in 

•  tek  cktabMi,  aui  when  quite  (&y,  strip  the  photographic  emulsion 

"f^  pndaead,  the  emabions  can  be  made  in  long  strips  either  to  be  cut  up 
ts  Um  nqaindwa  or  initaUe  for  r^er  slides,  without  any  base  or  support, 
mll^l^Mik  liaper,  aor  any  other  traniparent,  hard,  or  flexible  material,  and 
^ilUgk  eaa  fat  worked  jut  ae  well  as  if  sneh  bases  or  supports  were  used. 

BsitaH  ■««  iMrtieaUriy  deectibed  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said  in- 
mttin^  (ad  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what 

I  riatai  ta : 1.  TIm  attbod  or  proccas  of  chemical  combiuatiou  wherein  I 

aowa  or  oontact  of  a  salt  of  chromium  with  gelatinous  photo- 
siiMM  (known  as  tensitive  emulsions),  and  react  with  sulphurous 
r  Ua  oaaapoaadtk  whereby  the  salts  of  chromium  are  rendered  uninjurious 
k  eaaUoaa  by  sabaequent  development  of  the  image  after  exposure  to 
X  Aa  aormy  of  sneh  dried  emulsions,  not  having  any  base  or  sup- 
nail  lor  the  laodaetion  of  pbotogiaphic  negatives  or  positive!;,  combined  with 
tka  rfaspiklty  aad  cbeapneas  of  Its  manufacture.  3.  That  such  dried  photo- 
(nnkie  lahlmia  can  be  eirnoaad  in  a  camera  from  either  side,  and  that  the 
rsamt^  pklara  er  Iniace  wul  be  contained  in  the  emulsion  itself,  consequently 
caa  ba  aitaUd  (tan  beta  sides  without  losn  of  sharpness  of  such  print').  4.  The 
parfkct  BaohbiUty  of  soeb  dried  emulsions,  not  having  any  soluble  emulsion 
oa  Ha  sarbta  &  That  any  photographic  emulsion,  consisting  of  compound 
■alts  of  aOvw  eoapaaded  in  gelatine,  can  thus  be  treated,  and  be  made  thick  or 
Ikta,  U|^t  aad  aabraakable,  yet  pliable  and  firm. 
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1  nalna  aad  Pravtaeial ..?.. 

THB  LONDON  AND  PBOVINCIAl,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
Oa  naiaday jUaht,  last  wadt,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
iawriatka.  kJd  at  the  Maaona  Hall  Tavern,  aty,  London,  Mr.  W.  E. 

»?■  ■i.?'^*''^^^  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 
a2S:!?S^^''T*'''  "*'"  etUntion  to  a  newspaper  report  of  the  accidental 
*••»  of  Mr.  Bewler  of  OnfaUn,  owini  "to  the  condensed  sUte  of  hydrogen 

•  la  tha  biMIe    wbkb  he  was  eairying,  whatever  that  might  mean.    Were 


paiaU 
Baa  (as 


si 


MrJ. /.  BuoiSHUW  said  that  Brin's  Oxygen  Company,  in  London,  would 
r2i5^.r^_!y!?-"'J'.'f"'''  ''ronght  to  tUem  for  the  first  time  without 
taMai  tta  bottK  for  which  test  they  charged  a  shiUing. 
J'il'^i:^*t*  iwBiarked  that  the  name  of  Bewley  was  weU  known  in  con- 
aauaa  wlthailMni  water  manufacture,  in  which  machinery  was  used  which 

uf  f^i^mt^nS^  fi*i  ?r'"»"  •<*  """«'>  pressure  had  been  applied. 
-2f;illSi?2Li^S^ ."?/'"  fj"^  '~  •Wl't  w  ten  atmospheres  in 
••JhjaaaUaaa^aBd  Ml  to  about  four  atmospheres  in  the  bottles. 

!»•  am.  8K*«Ta«T  rmaikad  that  the  meeting  had  not  sufficient  informa- 


tion as  to  the  circumstances  trnder  which  the  explosion  took  place  to  form  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  _x.c  •  i  v  v*  v    ■«»    t> 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  exhibited  some  jiortraits  taken  by  artificial  light  by  Mr.  Barry, 
of  Hull.    He  thought  them  to  be  good,  and  did  not  know  what  light  Mr.  Barry 

The  Chairman  thought  them  to  be  better  than  usual.   Much  depended  upon 
the  management  of  the  reflector  in  siioh  work. 

Mr.  T.  EvKBBTT  then  read  n  paper  on  Roller  Shutters  [see  page  85]. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kerb  said  : — 

Since  the  last  meeting  I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  that  have  confirmed 
mo  in  the  opinion  I  previously  expresscrl,  viz.,  that  the  best  place  for  the  shutter  in  a 
camera  is  as  close  to  tlio  lens  as  it  can  be  placed.    The  only  exception  I  can  find  to 
this  rule  would  be  with  a  plate  of  the  same  width  as  the  diameter  of  the  lens  (such  as 
a  three-inch  plate  with  a  lens  of  three  inches  in  diameter,  a  combination  we  are  not 
likely  to  have  in  practical  work),  in  which  case  there  would  be  shovm  on  an  exposed 
plate  a  little  less  movement  with  the  shutter  close  to  the  plate  than  with  it  close  to 
the  lens,  but  there  would  be  no  difference  in  the  exposure  (that  is,  if  the  shutter  with 
a  three-inch  opening  travelled  the  whole  distance  in  two  seconds  each  part  of  the  plate 
wonld  receive  one  second's  exposure  in  each  case).    But  there  will  be  found  a  great 
difference  if  we  go  to  another  extreme,  that  is,  to  take  a  three-inch  plate  with  a  three- 
inch  opening  in  the  shutter  and  a  pinhole  aperture ;  now  the  shutter  when  close  to  the 
plate  will  have  to  travel,  as  in  the  previous  case,  six  inches  to  expose  and  recover  the 
plate  in,  say,  two  minutes,  so  giving  one  minute's  exposure  to  each  part  of  the  plate, 
md  showing  on  the  plate  three  units  of  movement  on  each  part  of  the  plate,  but  as  a 
whole  plate  (that  is,  from  side  to  side)  showing  six  units  of  distortion.    With  the 
shutter  close  to  the  aperture  it  will  only  have  to  travel  three  inches,  and  moving  at 
the  same  rate  as  before,  six  inches  in  two  minutes,  it  will  give  a  three-inch  opening  or 
one  minute's  exposure,  having  the  full  power  of  the  light  on  the  whole  plate,  and  will 
show  three  units  of  movement,  but  iio  distortion.   Here  are  a  number  of  plates  exposed 
by  means  of  a  curtain  shutter  in  a  camera  in  which  I  could  use  the  shutter  in  either 
of  three  positions,  viz.,  close  to  the  plate,  immediately  behind  the  lens,  or  in  front  of 
the  lens,  the  lens  used  being  a  rapid  symmetrical  of  about  five-inch  focus  and  one-lnch 
diameter,  the  shutter  with  an  opening  of  three  inches.    To  obtain  a  steadily  moving 
object,  I  fitted  up  a  bicycle  wheel  with  square  tablets  of  white  card,  the  wheel  revolved 
by  means  of  a  clockwork  motor,  and  I  so  obtained  a  regular  speed.    The  negatives 
shown  are  certainly  the  best  when  the  shutter  was  used  close  to  the  lens.    I  next 
fitted  up  a  pair  of  stout  rollers,  seven  feet  long,  in  a  frame  six  feet  apart,  and  put  on 
these  a  band  of  calico,  two  yards  wide,  with  black  laths  sewn  across  exactly  parallel 
to  the  rollers ;  on  one  roller  was  fitted  a  pulley  and  band  connected  to  a  small  motor 
giving  regular  speed,  and  so  causing  the  black  bands  to  travel  upwards  at  regular 
intervals.    Several  series  of  plates  were  exposed  on  this  screen.    The  negatives  are,  in 
my  opinion,  equally  as  good  in  every  way  when  the  shutter  was  used  close  to  the  lens 
as  when  the  shutter  was  placed  next  to  the  plate,  with  the  advantage  that  there  was 
very  little  distortion  when  the  shutter  was  close  to  the  lens,  while  it  was  very  marked 
when  close  to  the  plate.    After  trying  the  shutter  several  times  with  the  three-inch 
opening  the  opening  was  reduced  to  one  inch,  which  gave  the  same  results,  only  the 
distortion  was  greatly  increased  when  the  shutter  was  used  close  to  the  plate  and  not 
perceptible  when  used  close  to  the  lens.  In  this  case  the  exposure  being  made  in  half 
the  time  of  that  with  the  shutter  close  to  the  plate. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  said  that  the  results  might  have  been  expected.  When  the 
shutter  is  close  to  the  plate  the  object  moves  to  a  certain  extent ;  when  the 
shutter  is  close  to  the  lens  the  object  is  moving  all  through  the  exposure  ;  it  is 
really  a  question  whether  preference  be  given  to  general  movement  or  distortion. 

Mr.  Everett  suggested  that  in  photographing  a  cricket  match  the  shutter 
might  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ball  and  traverse  the  plate  quicker 
than  the  ball  in  the  field ;  thus  it  might  be  possible  to  get  an  image  of  the  ball 
and  of  the  man  being  stumped,  that  is  to  say,  get  two  effects  upon  one  plate. 

Mr.  CuFTON  thought  that  the  camera  might  be  made  to  follow  the  object. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said,  in  relation  to  the  roller-blind  shutter  con- 
troversy, that  it  was  good  to  have  old  gospels  upset  if  they  were  proved  not  to 
be  true. 

Mr.  William  England  tested  shutters  by  means  of  a  white  string  swinging 
pendulum  fashion  before  a  black  velvet  background. 

Mr.  Kerr  said  that  Mr.  Haddon  had  proved  that  the  lens  had  to  be  nearly 
a  quarter  uncovered  before  it  gave  any  image  at  all,  and  this,  perhaps,  was 
why  less  movement  was  obtained  with  the  shutter  close  to  the  plate  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

Mr.  S.  G.  B.  WOLLASTON  stated  that  under  the  system  of  experiments  pur- 
sued the  most  horizontal  lines  must  have  hatl  the  longest  exposure,  and  that 
was  in  favour  of  placing  the  roller  shutter  near  the  plate. 

Mr.  Kerr  had  found  an  advantage  in  placing  it  next  the  lens,  but  did  not 
know  where  the  advantage  came  from. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  the  results  before  them  certainly  exhibited  most 
distortion  when  the  roller  shutter  had  been  placed  next  tlie  plate. 

Mr.  Bedford  thought  the  principle  of  the  expanding  diaphragm  between  the 
lenses  to  be  better  than  that  of  roller  shutters. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  one  of  the  best  results  before  them  had  been 
obtained  with  the  roller  shutter  close  behind  the  lens. 

Mr.  Kerb  said  that  the  plates  of  two  makers  had  been  used,  but  judgment 
should  be  formed  from  the  average  of  the  whole  set  of  results. 

Mr.  Cobb  thought  comparative  experiments  to  be  of  little  value  unless  all 
the  plates  came  from  the  same  batch. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  when  mechanical  apparatus  was  described 
to  a  public  meeting  either  the  apparatus  should  be  produced  or  it  should  be 
described  by  means  of  diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  verbal  descriptions  alone 
were  inefficient. 

The  Chairman  then,  by  the  aid  of  diagrams,  argued  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  roller  shutter  were  placed  close  behind  the  lens  or  next  to  the 
plate  ;  he  chose  for  his  first  illustration  a  pinhole  aperture,  and  for  his  second 
a  lens  the  full  size  of  the  plate ;  he  further  asserted  that  the  principle  which 
held  good  for  these  two  extremes  of  aperture  held  good  for  all  intermediate 
dimensions  of  aperture.  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  the  photo- 
graphs, he  observed  that  these  so-called  practical  proofs  would  require  to  be 
performed  with  extreme  care,  and  repeatedly,  before  they  could  be  supposed  to 
controvert  mathematical  demonstration.    In  this  particular  case,  he  noted  that 
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1  la  MROtt  Mr.  Kur'tiUtoiMDt,  uwOv 
fitr  tMdd  to  wtfMthH  tt.  VuioM  CMni,  *aeh  m  rtni^w  of  tk*  Uckt 
lnU—  tk*  ipcww,  or  •  Utti*  difcHM  ia  the  Kiuitimca  of  th*  iM«s 
Htd.  voidd  aeeout  for  nek  dilmacai  te  the  remit,  withoat  aoii«  violate 
to  MgaMMli  tsHd  oa  Msad  tkiarf .  Ai  bb  iaMaao*  of  — '-"^tm  iaftnaee 
tan  •  MkMM*  ia  two  BkMqfDBki^  t*  ntend  to  Ike  lair  BOW  ikowB,  takM  or 
•  «h*ei  hi  BOtka,  benfag  ■  wUt*  cud.  It  ww  anaid  tkrt  heauM  tk*  euv 
«M  iMi  ikanar  d««Md  ia  OM  pktua  tknia  tk*  otter.  tka«  *u  Bora 
1^  ia  tkc  fast  tkaa  tkt  eeesML    Oa 


Oa  WMniaiat  tk*  pkotoimtka,  kowerer. 
It  10  leMwt  tkat  tka  vaat  of  darfMa  ashtod  aot  oaly  utt*  nda  oT 
tke  eiH,*k«  MVMMMvaaUikow  UmII;  bat  aka^  tko  eido  wUek  wa* 
tn««IBa(toMolto^ndtkrtiakcltkit  pbte  Aowal  aiack  Uantac  da*  to 
kektiea.  aad  era*  noliatily  tktaav  eeatod  tkaa  tk*  other.  AitothoidMthat 
■anlMtnaBk*dtk*pkrt*»kNtk*A«ttwwMclae*totk*  leae  thaawkea 
H  vM  do**  to  tk*  piato,  b*  tkmiht  Ikat  it  Hiakt  b*  pcvnd  to  b*  Ubdoaa  in 
Baaa£l-1«l  II  b*  oivpaaad  iMaalato  of  foar  iaekoa  waa  aaad, 
■tik  a  >iai  laA  ift»i  ttanDiiic  at  a  aiMa  lala,  mj  fear 

Mad.     »««**  abo  that  flto  apertaia  of  tk*  lea*  «a*  of  the 

,  ortak*aBhilMae  taatead.    It  aarid  tk«a  b*  •«id*Bt  tkat  with  the 

AMeraast  tk*  pM*.  oaeb  part  «f  Ikat  ghd*  aoald  b*  •naawl  ia 
ftr*a**Maadto&iQ|kt*aariMlk»n£lba|iakol*.    iTtt* 
doM  to  tk*  |dBh*K  tt«  vkabafa*  jMt  walSbTa 


If  a  lait*  plato  ««n  la  tk* 

Mr.  BAoma  eaOad aHaaUMi  to aa  ■MiUji  t«tat  of  tk*  aaoa  pabiUMd 
ta  AmAm^B  Balbttm,  of  Kaw  Ycak.  aofgMftaaa  a  aenilva  takaa  bv  tk*  aU 
«ftk*lrflilwrB|i;k*l*iiil  It  to^lk*  baHl^atotiapk  of  ft*  aMwa 


Oa  T>awfcar  ii  ia>i.  Wttnuy  It.  laataw  tWw»  i»latU»  to  HoBaad  wm  U 

*BblbMa4  toltoa  Ika  AmocWIo*l 


CAMSBACUm. 
.  Jaaavy  31^  Mr  OrnxmAM  Bauova,  M.  A.,  read  a  yaa*  eatHleti 
•III  afpear  la  *  ftitate  aaaherl     Mr. 
iMlMto  tnalad  ckMljr  of  tk*  UadtaUoa 
la  tkMapapky  to  N«Hd  to  Iha  iM  *f 


om  Tfeanda*.  Jtamarj  31.  Mr  uaAM^i 
Mgf  to  Immitiamt  mU  U*mn  [tkie 
fftoHti  GMk^mtod  tk*  ah*b.    TiM 

A  aeto  »■■  Mr.  Uka  Mm  asaa  tta  aaltael  *•*  nad,  aaa  aloo  a  fcw  voHa 
•aai  a  Mttar  aeat  bar  Mr.  H.  P.  ■MteaiK 

A  di|kt  dtomUoa  feBaaad.  aad  ft*  pwiwn  llap  latmlaalad  bv  a  tery 
Warty  toto  of  Ikaak*  to  MrrBUfear  fer  M  aUa  aaMr. 

^**^^to    a^^V  ^^^^n^^^B  ^^^^^W  ^^P^^^WS^^  vV    ^H^^^V^w  ^^a^^^^^^WB   w^^^  WflHHWe 

Tkanday,  Fetnary  14,  vOb* a mmAmt  Iwm  1 1 iilaji 

NOMTH  u>in>o!i  raoTooBAPHic  t/xiwn 

Aa  III  tIaMj  ■iiW^  wa*  hdd  oa  PetoaMjr  I  at  Myddeiloa  BalL 
Mr.  J.  TMO  l^ylor.  PmMmI,  to  Ik*  cbife 

Re*.  B  Mr  (hawd  a  haa  Mtod  «ttk  M  Mi  dlivkHV*  <?  Mr.  N< 
lken««adfih«<al*ktolialbatoai"    ' 

Mr.  P.  W.  Rut  AavedantloBof 
Imp.  oa*  U  <  U  fftot  belBf  *f  a 


laflk* 


Thteaaaal 
Tk*  aikfttWi  «f  I 
vhteb  aHD  aav  b*M< 


phMagwba  takaa  by  M*  iMh 
a  at  ai^  tk*  tek  itity  faet 

aftad  oIMh  aaM  ikaaa. 


to  March 


fron.  PMvMry  I», 


CBOTPOM  MJCMBOOnCAL  AJTOIlATOBAt  HVTORT  CLCR 

*«*  bald  at  tke  PaHIHBrfl,"t>ijdia.  ea  iKa  let  bwtaal,— Mr.  B  Siraker  ia 

ih*  .  _ 


«hi*k 
of  the 


As  the 


Mack  tolMdaa*  anaoad  by  tt*«kMM*a  af  Ike  WdiimiB  OitaaT^ 

aai*a  iBaa  oaBM^  mm  wf  Mr*  ifoaaB^MHB .  tk*  lafHBOaa  ■na^MMat  by 


■at  witk  g— al  ayyiotaL 


AMATBVB  raorooRAPHic  soarTY. 

>irtal|Nly  ■  ml^  af  lk«  ahoe*  fceletT.  bold  et  tke  laottote^ 


« <ae  aawMj  i  inanMiy  ■  miat  a*  Ik*  ahoe*  ItaMy,  tou  at  th*  la*tttat<^ 
BnOey.  rrldar.  Jaaaiay  »,  Mr.  PtMa  to  tke  ehair,  tka  adaatoi  af  Ike 
IW'iga  MetlH  kartag  b—  wad  J^mmi,  Mis,  fcaihwoa  wai  elaatod  a 


I  a  a**  alba»  by  tka  Bm 
badbaoadeeilofidwllk 

of  |»toti  by  Ike  eeW  talk  ulalhiaai  laiinai. 


•a  U  held  Felaaaiy  It  at  *%M  ^■. 


UVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Thi  luaal  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  January  31,  at  the  Rojral 
Institution,  Colquitt-street  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  the  rvtiring  President,  took  the 
chair. 

The  minatea  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Satcb  thea,  in  a  law  words,  iutioducetl  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer,  President-elect, 
who  took  the  ctudr. 

A  hearty  rote  of  thaaks  to  the  retiring  olficcn  and  members  of  Council  was 
thea  iiaaiil,  on  the  motioa  ot  Rev.  T.  K  Baxhib,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wiluaji 
HHta annr 

Mr.  Satcs  rcspoadcd  oa  their  behalf, 

Mr.  Charlee  Ailameon,  Kev.  V.  A.  Bartlett,  M.A.,  Meears.  John  Forebaw,  jun., 
W.  C.  Uepwotth,  rt«d  M.  D.  Howard,  J.  K.  Jaiiaon,  N.  C  JeUico,  Uougald 
Mathcaoa,  H.  &  MiUar.  Chariea  Ptonon,  Dr.  U.  &  Powell,  M.D.,  and  Hr. 
P.  A.  Bekisrwatar,  were  sleeted  aMmbssa  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Boa  tkoi  daHTSNd  kia  iMagand  addreaa.    He  said  >- 

Dart^  the  twentj-tTC  7<an  of  Its  eiiitenee  grsat  nhaages  la  the  personal  of  the 
>ssiii*slliai  iislafsllf  wtsts.  sail  tto  iiisl  hallr  nf  nar  piBSMt  ■siatinn  srn  smstrnri 
s<  the  hrtMt  ead  giaailsil  s»eek  el  oar  art  lelsase  Tto  psrfesUoa  ot  the  suuTeUoas 
gehUas  pteeess  to*  la  tksa*  hilar  day*  addsd  aaansoasiy  to  oar  nnabets,  aad  it  Is  to 
ear  iisialfc  (If  I  aay  to  |iaadi«il  to  ase  tto  Isns  ter  want  of  a  batter)  I  wonld  par- 
Hsakfly  adtiass  ■jsrff.  telylaf  apoo  toe  liidalgsaia  af  those  Teteiaas  la  oar  oidst 
wito  whaes  I  ton  pasMt  so  aa^y  plaasaat  aad  pteitabis  hoots  la  the  years  that  are 
gaaa.  It  la  a  tiataai  to  say  a  aaa  saannt  to  la  eoaataat  eoaiamakatloa  with  others 
aaekiv  for  tke  aae  ead  withoat  gieally  laereMed  kaowMge  aad  powar  to  do  better 
aad  Bar*  llrf^Sistj  werit  ttoa  before,  aad  sash,  I  taks  It,  ta  oar  taitaaliOB  In 
rfvMkasttori  a*  It  wiU  to  at  ease  edaitted  that  prodwitiaas  amply 


to  tto  weetor  were  to  Mt  to  hisserif  d*  Bot  bciat  biM  that  anwnnt  of 
■If  isaiislslallis  wtoa  asaipaiwd  with  tto  piudauHsaa  of  aMrs  adrcaeed  stadeats ; 
batsatotattoBstelOaiy  totesi  tto  aotelliss  that  eaattaaaUy  appear,  so  OBcastoa. 
ally  to  dads  saasstUaf  warth  aeli^  aad  eeaasalsaaa  to  others,  aad.  eoase<|aeBtly, 
heto  rfdea  an  toaadlBd.    Wttle  ea  thla  petal  let  aa  av  w*  dstsst  aa  assaaptioa  et 

whoea  delicto  tt  tos  ersr  beea  to 
fndy  (Ifa  ie  tto~  phuani^hta  secid  la  aa  laallenehls  ■anasr  their  disooTeries  or 
I  asad  aet  laiaals  to  yea  esaaiplea.yoa  know  thea  well.   Itoannol 
ltkataaaawh*lawilllatto*a«froaaadlaaraeT*cythiBc  ttoteaa 


■Ills     ailalls."  aialalU  kiipi  11 1i  Til      ".  Utohrf  beeaaearsfal  stodsat 

fjl  liijuiMiimiialniiri-  -""-   •  -f   I '—'-"'■ .—.—  ...-.. V — 

was  my  IIMte  a*w  Mdv  tto  saa.  aad  tto  prababOity  that  hta  pel  "dodge"  had  beea 
aayttoedtaiVH*^  Oattoesatniy.lsrltosatost aarUUIeeeaaoawaatth,shoald 
fJiaaatortotoa  lilgto  hilltoilisllag  hIspartlBalaraohlsTaasBtsf  Lat  oaa 
whakaaativl  la  ealarpassata  dsaaaalmls  Us  aars  saseeerfal  aatbods,  another 
warfc.  er,  i«aia.  nsse  tsroartte  aalbad  ot  SMaaMag  aad 


tto  work,  aad  by  sedat^  aa«  oaly  UgMsa  tto  hboars  ot  oar  Bsecetory  bat 

ake  ntae  tto  safea  of  tto  laiiiliMis  aad  Imsaii  Us  asiMsiii,    INely  we  tor* 

fcai»lil>i.  Isl  as  as  ti«e|y  cItk    PasstaaUag  ae  ta  tto 

id  lbs  pkfitsgiapbis  art  sslian.  gr-il  ir  T--  r' — ^~  •*"* — '  liwa safal 

naatoi.  WMlMd  M  af*  toe  sri^esls  watMi«  tto  asaboad  aaltSB  St  tto  saa,  tto  taaa. 
^t  tto  aatotse  piato yal  pbitigiapby  wMkaat  a  ipulal  aad  aad  aia.withoBla 
dtaltaelaMeelaadyarpia,  taass  ship  allhaat  raddw  ar  a  (hobtor)  bans  wtthoat 
ntasi  yeiaagnalBMtyaeatto  sagsr  aaalsar, saporiag  hta  plain  oa  aaythlag 
Utol  aean  Issl,  esea  dads  Ms  aew  "  (ad"  lal,  stole,  aad  aapradlahie  i  to  has  aads 
at  pbetagnvkT  hie  partiaalar^ft*.  or  btkea  any  iadlTidaal  elan  of 

Mtosalas.    tosiysiwaanelaaabsalalsly  sartalBsash  wobU  torebeea 

•Usd  tain  astaataUag  a 
Mkaaar.  a  word  tt  sdrtn  aad  waralM  aay  as*  to  aartss.  If  yoa  darfn  yoor  lore  for 
Itoarttotopsr^ant^dyarlalsinl  lalteoaUaaa*a.tatoapsonsU»eordlree- 
tteana  |  aiHy.adenaalnaifcaallg  wbtak  yaa  islnt  n  thai  ywi  d»  okoon 

ptilaiii.rtnr  ila«ii.tm lama. ■aaerptatowsy bread taadsBijiiiSnsnpsstsloadl, 
or  ito  aara  ilakta  ial)iils.  that  aoy  to  aan  brsedly  dsdasd  n  ar^Ulselafal.  vis.. 
fhtain^n  nterien  ead  aarien  of  ladnt  iharibii,  giaad  toata  aad  sOlglas, 
aad  inHa^  lletnaa  daaawwa  aad  arstos,  sr  ana  tto  desptasd  btaMk^ad-wUls 
tolta  ■  sal^ai  i^toa  if  aiaatiy  Wa,  ahr^s  etosaiiv i  of  tto  Maeraat 
af  aeeoMn  la  toe  stoaMi  at  ear  basy  sHln  I  old  oeaaliy  laaa,  I 
nartyards.    Oa  tto  ether  head,  then  Is  tto  ainhsBlnl  er  i  ' 

ot  laalsra  sUda  or  trsasvanaetss,  bapronasnt  ot  tto  rapid 

.^atoslsf  eltordstalta     Pan  tto  laHriit  ta  areased  tto  re*  ta  sasyi 

•  obtotaedltol  an  et  nal  satae,  daa  either  to  their  fartrtasio 

Itol  H  aap  to  topeeslale  to  obtola  thea  ^da.    Uwsllttas  as* 

an  balag  rathlsaly  swapl  away ;  towas  Uto  tto 

plan  of  TJH^a'  or  ea  aatttw  nto  ta  la  tto  Uaa  ot  seen  aew  laUroad  i  oharebn  an 
atoetanha*wlsdps.sldaaairbBaiiian  dsstruyed  by  In  or  nbaUt,  aad 
■d  aann  apsiato  to  oMnt  ntoaga  laaaasnhle i  et  what  leaislas  Isl  as 

*  alsliiital  miiidi.  ifsn11-g  i *--* •*  bsiag  et  ssrrlM  to 

•  lag*.    Maw  dliasMiil  ansabtseta  thalpiisnt  thiasilrn  to  tto 


aasanpa 


r  la  Ihk  aMnHtos  leld  et  staiy,  sad  hew  aapis  tto  reward,  wboB  we 

I  at  rtoiflK  ptetane,  Ito  sabodlsssat  of  onr  own 

ele,  tegether  wito  tto  kaowledge  that  seas  Uttie  eoa- 

I  to  tto  slon  et  gaasrai  laloraaUoa,  aa  addition  that  luy  to  of 

rsaaaat  las  to  ear  MIbwb.    Is  It  boI  a  ptaasan  to  to  rspaid  for  oar  enrlisas  tai 

alh«  ap  sasM  gaatol.  sol^-lka-wv  nlie  ot  tto  past  by  iadlBg  that  nddsaly  tto 


ot  iaesUasiUs  nlae  n  aa  iiiiliinisaniisbls  tssUaony  vt  what  ta 
^  to  nflaeed  F  Again,  tto  aawlsar  wto  adopu  s  otass  of 
ot  Bsasaity  baooae  aon  eosspetant  aad  prodoieat  In 
thai  Uaa  of  warit  ttoa  a  aan  dOWeiiU  worhar,  aad  n  dtattaotly  nin  tto  geaaral 
Isnl  at  ha  work,  fto  sasaiph,  H  win  to  adaHlod  tkal  tto  aan  wto  denin  a 
seasUitaM*  saeaal  of  eantal  eMeatioa  to  idiuhiaraphlag  tto  latarion  of  oar 
tnai  ebarvbn  or  alasten.  sMtor  generaUy,  es  tto  bbtss,  traasspis,  or  oboirs, 
or  portieaUrly,  n  tto  Iwsallfel  atlar  toabs,  eamd  doorways,  or  eiaatered  pillars, 
wU  pndan  walk  thto  aslsatatas  Ito  pbalographar  wto  siaply  "tskn"  aaythlag 
Itel  oann  dnl,  aad  Irata  to  llaHdnni  (sad  hta  ssposan  tabUs)  It  wOl  tarn 
oto  an  ilghl    Bid,  n  i I.  sapiins  laUn  ssM  to  sn  to  to  aosl  lalal  to 
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1^  i!J.lL Z^TL^tMaMt  thmmSi, f«r«T*r.  CwUinly  not  b/ working 

^^  ~:^.T  ~  2 ■—  rre,  »  «bj«ct.    It  mort  not  b«  ondorrtood  that  tho 

ZZta.  fll>H>  MirMlT  10  pbolo«iMkln«  th.  nUaM  of  th.  put ;  they  apply 

3w^te*«u*afWnUohm»d|«o  tho  buy  life  In  our  crowded  ■traebi,  with 
Ite miimm'mmm U  Ik* *«1pMMe.  r«wwit«dt»  tndonun ;  applis*  wiUi  eiactly 
SStoMUrMTTlbmerrm*.  Pudon  mo  U  I  lUuOly  reiterate  tho  point 
T,  _,  ,,„,t  tUkToM  biudl  or  pbotor^pbte  "to^y  particularly  yoor  own,  m 
^^2f«awa«o  to  In»i1.  tbi  Inirt.  n-r*  th*  beet  work  that  can  be  done  in  that 
amlllT^  Owiit«ai«lMab*toy«a  •  plnair*  and  a  Joy  ernater  than  it  has  ever 
baaaMMwflftvyM  Mr  MMran,Bad*how<iwyoatr«ihdelighUoontinnaIly,  making 
hMaj«WMV*ltt*l*r«tkwarid*toaoaqn*r,qniokenltt(  that  artiitlo  (acnlty  poueased 
lam,  |M,,,«»vi,-.«.<^«««l»ratli»f  aiMnpattonforniarahonnaUtheyearronnd, 
Mhi  Mi  MlMi«il»iiM  lora*  I>m  art-pho«ocrsphk  adapU  itKilf  to  all  taates,  all  seamns, 
^^  (teal  ■■  mmnm.  Tk*  Ifvt  pimhant  o(  a  oamora  and  leni  opens  a  door  that 
•■■■■Mledr  taw  tnr  •hot  afala.  aflar  tho/  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  beyond. 
A  ■»  Wad  b  ■•<•.  crcr  wUUa(  to  aeeompMiy  yon  in  yonr  wanderings,  never  com- 
•M^M  •<  yav  ntiiliH  *(  not*,  nady  to  (lop  when  yon  stop,  and  jonmey  when  yuu 
IlMlij".  lulu  far  7«a  tk*  work  ot  a  do*«i  artiiU with  slow  bmsh  or  pcncU ;  a  friend, 
rtwi  ••■^■7  •■••  aaiaTod.  yon  wiU  B*nr  again  wish  to  leave  behind. 

Tlw  Ho(L  Saaatuy  uliiUt*!  Krugeucr'ii  book  cunera,  as  introduced  by 
M— II  lUriga. 

Th*  PiautMR  diw  atUntiao  to  a  circular  of  the  Wirntl  "  Footpaths 
SocMy,"   whOM    objects    be    recommended   to   the   amateur 


'.  ToHKOnoa  then  re«l  •  paper  on  An  Eatkr  Trip  to  the  SotUh  of 
'  iTmilun  llait,  whieh  was  iUustreted  by  a  large  number  of 

from  pbotopaphj  taken  on  tho  trip.  

Tha  IImJ^^I  hatara  waa  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  P.  U.  Phillips. 

* 

BATU  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  nstnta  wa*  held  at  10,  Quiet-itreet  on  the  30tb  ultimo,— Mr.  W.  Pumpbrey, 
l>MM*at.iaUM  chair. 

llMn  was  a  larp  aodienca  of  ladle*  and  gentlemen  present  to  hear  Mr. 
Pnur  BaaBAM,  F.CS.,  diacooiM  on  Liyht :  its  Chemical  Action,  icith 
mmteial  r^tmu*  lo  PAofcyropAy. 
^n*  Uetimr  aaid  th*  qneation  of  photography  nowadays  v/as  of  such  vast 
faBpoitaBO*  tliat  no  bnmch  of  indu!>tr]r  failed  to  benefit  by  it.  To-morrow,  lie 
and,  «a«U  b*  th*  fifUalb  annivenary  of  Fox  Talbot's  discovery  of  "plioto- 
fMk  Amvlag"  b«ia(  eommnnicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  there  were 
•■■•  BtaHBt  who  eoald  look  back  to  tlie  time  when  photographic  processes 
wo  m  thalr  iuEucy.  What  ii  light  t — what  is  electricity '!  he  continued,  is  a 
oaaatioa  any  on*  can  eaaily  aak.  He  could  only  reply,  that  light  is  motion, 
naitaai  i*  •tUlmaa,  At  preaent  we  regard  light  vibration  in  the  all-pervadiug 
•tker,  a  aalrrlal  In  exiateooe,  and  that  ether  has  several  attributes  and  qualities 
whiek  can  oaly  ba  acfeatiflcally  realised,  because  no  one  can  say  what  is 
•fanlBt*l7  lb*  oaae^  bat  almost  all  experiments  are  expl.-iined  by  its  means. 
notagnplljr  ia  aot  a  adotoe ;  it  is  an  art.  Music  is  not  a  science  ;  it  is  an  art. 
haialiag  ii  abo  an  art.  In  adence  we  must  measure  and  weigh  all  our 
capotaaeaa ;  wharaa*  with  art,  the  canon  of  art  is  subject  to  change  by  time. 
Art  eaaaot  do  witlioat  science,  but  science  can  do  without  art  He  once 
>aa»i  a  iMlliMia  say  that  adcoca  was  a  bar  to  imagination,  but  that  could 
■at  W  iiMtiBMaiid,  and  onljr  prored  bis  ignorance  of  science  aud  scientitic 
■«fc*ML  Li|^  tMTCli  with  a  valocity  of  over  180,000  miles  per  second  of 
ti»*i  TW  aarth  li  only  14,000  miles  in  circumference — a  small  quantity  in 
'""•■■'■"■     Eketridtjr  has  baen  shown  to  travel  at  a  similar  velocity.    Light 

B  would  demonstrate  this ; 
water,  it  is  dcllected  in 

, Jitmued,  a  means  of  throwing  a 

of  light  from  an  oxyhydrogen  jet.  In  the  path  traversed  by  the 
wo  wfll  fariarpoaa  an  empty  sphere,  and  you  see  there  is  no  difference,  llie 
*I""o»^wuh.  bnl  when  I  Bll  the  flask  with  water  the  beam  is  brought  to  a 
i"**  '>*yy»<'  "••  sphere ;  If  the  liquid  were  denser,  the  focus  would  bo 
'  **J.  I  hare  her*  a  hollow  gbss  vessel  with  piano-spherical  surfaces  ; 
•haalU  tUi  call  with  water  there  will  apiiear  a  nearly  perfect  image  upon 
}■•  •*"*■    *  ■•J  "Joo  mention  that  a  number  of  photographs  have  been 

IS*"  ""■ 'Jr'"'"  """^  '^°"  *'*'  "°"™  "•»'  ""^  *P«*>  ""ioh  in  t''«  «>se  of 
•■•  ^5P^'*  »»*  at  th*  to(L  Is  now  at  the  bottom.  We  suppose  there  are  a 
J"**  "  "P  paadng.  and  that  these  have  become  changed.  What  is  the 
???f  i!.*  ^'  "  "'*■  '"  '•ft»ctio'»-  Now  whit  is  refraction  ?  I  will 
this  ^as*  l*iiL  and  place  a  star-pattern  screen  in  front  of  the  con- 


tnveli  la  diieet  line*,  and  the  experiment*  to  be  shown  would  demonstrate  this ; 
a>a»  tu  it*  paaan  through  Tanooa  media  such  as  water,  it  is  dclkcted  in 
m— ilanw  with  their  rnrfaoe*.  I  hare  here,  he  continued,  a  means  of  throwing  a 
fummtul baaa of  licht  hom  an — "^-^ 

SSTt 


,  .  .     --.   r,        ': -■  — c»^  "'  -""  narrow 

vi«  ?*  *•  "*•  *  '"'''»''  pnam.  and  as  water  is  poured  in  the 

,_  _, ,  •»™"  io**rdf  the  hue.    The  lines,  too,  are  not  only  dellected, 

'**.*'^'"''  .  *  "?*  •«»»  ."ke  an  infinity  of  prisms,  aud  is  governed  by  the 
Sr"SI,?u2™T  """^  I"^""-  '*'''°  aim  is  to  ].roduce  an  aclironiatic 
ffT-.r***.'**  fSS?  *??]f<""  "L"'"*  '•<••"»''>«»  of  glass :  the  lower  a  heavy 
HMflMMIw^iiWe  M^  of  "'n'-  "'l  tl"  "PP«r  of  crown.  ITiU  illus- 
MMdhMin,  and  b  the  making  of  lens«s  the  dispersion  of  one  glass  ia 

vJrtJ^T^l^  ^JJS^  ^•?'7  achromatic  can  be  constructed. 
^jyfa*  "•  •'"''■Wy  p.rf*ot  in  the  bofiincing  of  chemical  and  spherical 

^Sw^h^J^'!2i"^  "lijSS?"  "^r^  '"'J"»='-    It  i«  also  a  question 

^^  Su!  iliCLiy'*  J"  r\  °»^t»y  of  «"  animated  nature,  as 
»  »»•  toUrt^fdiDcaofpUnU  and  animals ;  ouimala  consuming  the 


oxygen  of  the  air,  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid  ;  vegetation  consuming  the  carbonic 
acidi  assimilating  the  carbon,  and  setting  the  oxygen  free  by  the  action  of  sun- 
liffht  In  photography  we  have  to  deal  with  chemicals  purely.  Some  liave  an 
idea  that  light  is  deoxidUing  in  some  cases,  and  cxidising  in  otliers.  A  few 
scientists  think  the  ettect  to  l.c  electrical  on  the  small  i>article.s  or  molecules 
actetl  uiion.  Here  is  a  bulb  filled  with  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  It  is  ])Ossil)lo 
the  limelight  may  be  too  slow,  so  we  will  use  magnesium  to  bring  about  a 
combination  of  the  gases  at  i]resent  only  mixed  in  the  flaslc.  [E.-iperiiiient 
perfonned  :  explosion  occurred.]  Nitric  acid  decomposes  m  the  light,  giving 
off  fumes  of  a  yellow  gas  in  the  space  above  the  liquid.  Many  a  druggist  has 
damaged  his  eyesight  when  withdrawing  the  stopper  of  such  a  bottle.  Do 
they  know  that  is  due  to  light  ?  In  some  experiments  with  Mr.  Gatehouse  I 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  action  was  not  on  the  acid  but  the  vapour.  No  ■ 
exiiosure  to  suuliglit  affects  a  tube  entirely  Klled  with  H  N  O3,  but  if  a  .space  be 
left  light  soon  renders  it  charged  with  g.^s  above  atmospheric  pressure.  Wliat 
is  chemicjil  action '?  We  only  know  that  an  effect  is  produced,  aud  put  it 
down  to  chemical  action.  Here  are  some  tubes  containing  sulphide  of  calcium. 
When  the  light  of  burning  magnesium  is  impinged  thereon  they  become  phos- 
phorescent. We  have  now  a  uumtjer  of  streaks  of  light,  but  we  cannot  say  a 
change  of  a  chemical  nature  h.as  been  produced.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that 
phosphorus  is  the  least  phosphorescent  of  any  substance  —  it  gives  no  light 
m  the  dark  without  oxygen  and  when  there  is  slow  combustion — yet  the 
word  phosphorus  is  derived  from  tlic  supposed  property  of  its  bearing  light. 
Is  the  effect  chemical,  or  is  it  electrical  ?  With  regsird  to  these  phosphorescent 
tubes  the  particles  may  be  electrically  charged  and  go  back  to  their  original 
state  by  slow  discharge.  In  some  experiments  with  Mr.  Friese  Greene  we 
not  only  got  au  effect  by  electricity,  but  also  by  magnetism.  Pliotogi-aiibic 
gelatine  plates  were  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  ami  on 
development  showed  a  similar  action  to  light,  but  also  a  spot  of  great  in- 
tensity, which  occurred  not  in  the  line  joining  the  poles  but  considerably 
distant  from  them. 

The  Chaibman,  in  thanking  the  lecturer  for  his  able  discourse  and  interest- 
ing series  of  experiments,  said  there  remained  plenty  of  work  for  those  who 
were  eager  for  research,  especially  in  the  direction  of  colour  photography. 
That  was  the  desideratum  of  the  time.  Opticians  gave  them  forms  of  lenses 
almost  perfect,  but  before  colours  could  be  obtained  in  the  camera  he  imagined 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  chemicals  used  woulil  be  necessary.  The  vote 
accorded,  the  Chairman  made  several  announcements,  and  said  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  state  publicly  that  tlirougb  the  generosity  of  a  member  all  expenses  incident.1l 
to  the  formation  of  tlie  Society,  which  were  considerable,  had  been  defrayed, 
therefore  there  was  no  leeway  to  make  up. 

A  discussion  upon  the  lecture  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Friese  Greene 
(London),  J.  Dutton,  J.  A.  K.  Kudge,  Philip  Braham,  the  Chairman,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary  took  part,  but  no  new  points  of  interest  were  introduced. 

• 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  the  4th  instant,  over  seventy 
ladies  and  gentlemen  being  present. 

The  President  (Henry  Blandy,  L.D.S.Etlin.),  in  his  opening  remarks,  re- 
ferred to  the  cjurtesy  of  Professor  Clowes,  D.Sc,  upon  his  consenting  (by 
request  of  the  Committee)  to  repeat  his  lecture,  A  Visit  to  the  Land  0/  the 
Midnight  Sun,  to  the  members  of  this  Association.  Mr.  G.  A.  Ball  had  kindly 
consented  to  show  the  slides  with  his  oxyhydrogen  limelight,  and  Ijeing  con- 
versant with  his  ability  as  a  lantemist  we  should  know  they  would  be  put 
through  in  a  masterly  manner. 

The  lecturer,  Professor  Clowes,  was  heartily  received,  and  said  that  ho 
hardly  knew  how  to  address  them  as  a  society  of  photographers,  as  he  was  in 
tliis  art  only  a  novice.  But  he  would  call  their  attention  to  the  ditliculty  of 
obtaining  good  results  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  other  unfavourable 
situations  incident  to  a  trip  in  Norway.  His  experience  taught  him  to  give 
preference  to  paper  negatives,  as  being  far  more  portable  and  not  liable  to 
break.  He  then  proceeded  to  detiiil  the  incidents  relative  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  some  tine  views  were  thrown  upon  the  screen, 
including  three  with  the  sun  shining  at  midnight,  the  reflection  on  water  being 
exceedingly  fine. 

» 

SHEFFIELD  CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  fii-st  annual  dinner  of  this  Club  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall  on 
February  1.     Dr.  T.  H.  Morton,  President,  occupied  the  chair.  ' 

Alter  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  J.  Ellinob  proposed 
"The  Sheflield  Camera  Club,"  aud  coupled  with  it  the  name  of  the  President. 
Although  not  a  practical  photographer,  he  held  the  art  in  high  estimation,  and 
was  wishful  to  know  the  working  of  a  society  which  had  in  view  the  advance- 
ment of  photography. 

Dr.  T.  H.  MoHTON,  in  responding,  said  : — 

Tho  Sheffield  Camera  Club,  which  has  honoured  me  with  the  Presidential  Chair, 
has  not  been  established  sufficiently  long  to  render  an  audit  of  its  accounts  a  difficult 
matter  ;  but  you  will  see  by  tho  short  report  that  there  is  a  balance  in  favonr  of  the 
Society,  aud  without  wishing  to  bo  unduly  complimentai-y,  the  work  done  during  tho 
past  fow  months  has  been  very  satisfactory.  I  wish,  in  tho  remarks  made  this 
evening,  to  touch  upon  the  present  and  future  of  this  and  kindred  photographic 
societies ;  and  let  me  uotico  in  passing  the  extraordinary  number  of  associations  now 
exi.rting,  and  probably  if  all  tho  members  were  polled  they  would  not  represent  a 
twentieth  part  of  tho  devotees  to  onr  fascinating  art.  In  1878  the  number  ot  societies 
m  tho  United  Kingdom  was  fourteen,  including  a  benevolent  association;  now,  in 
1889,  we  learn  from  the  Almasac  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-five,  and  others  are 
in  process  of  formation.  Similar  institutions  are  springing  up  in  ludia  and  tho 
Colonies  and  other  countries.  The  literature  of  photography  has  kept  up  with  this 
general  advance.  The  capabilities  and  object  of  photography  are  too  well  known  for 
me  to  roitei-ate  here,  bnt  I  would  hazard  tho  question.  What  is  a  good  typical  photo- 
graphic society  ?  what  its  scope,  aims,  requirements  ?  how  does  it  fnlfll  the  intention 
of  Its  promoters  and  satisfy  the  members?  In  a  few  words  allow  me  to  answer,  if 
only  madequatcly.  In  tho  first  place,  a  society  like  this  slioiUd  be  able  to  impart 
instruction,  and  that,  at  least,  of  such  excellence  that  a  member  can  intelligently  follow 
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«^  lihi  pu%  h  l>»  lititii,  tMontUilikdvtj.  ••p«U|7wka  tho*  nvao 
■MH*(»lM»tiakiBtkaloalitr.  It  l(nry(Wacttettkat«^aiaateluioiha«kH 
■«>  tfcit^rnlg  «■  »i<»iitwlM.  n»  Umiam  CWy 0«Udi  r»Mr»i«»  Ito  Mefihtt. 
ud  >iM  HiillU  1 1  imImWmi.  b— «irt»<  >r  Cit««t»  Atmi,  TJLS.  t  It  wWi 
tk*  OMfMa^  I  bdn*.  «r  PrafaMT  ObapMB  J<»M.  a  tiM  BIrkhMk  batitata,  Kr. 
IhnMr,  «ad  OM  or  two  Mon,  Itara  art  fnr  mImI  liMkm  or  Kkaoli  rf  phototmpky , 
ittkoark  ML^x  an  MMpMMt  to  taMh.  M  O.  a.  Ba«knd>7,  Janoa  BuriMB.  LjroBd 
Chfk.T.aa«Mrtk.T«iM«laBlMckafd.aa4atkan.  Wka*  «mU  ba  tka  hdlac 
rfaym—rtafcaaaat  iiWiiliia  rtiahOj  niaiai  rto  »at  ta  kar  •  fwaroa 
Ito  aOoteafl*  BaAftatiaM  «f  aaite*.  aiTfaB.  ar  karaa.  ar  to  IMaa  to  a  Kval^dtap 
<!wdom  as  tta  MatykalaBy  <rf  Mnwilha  iwtotoa.  mimm  ka  ha*  hom  kaairMia 
cf  lailaf  ar  ■iluij.  Uj  >i|iinlii  la,  Ikal Ika daaadna*  al aaay  MiialiM alkar 
tha  t>atotia»>to  h  *»  to  tkawart  a«  M^ly  yiayaUta  laHia^liia  Tk*  saw 
aaator  altoMi  <aa  ar  t««  anttat^  tkaa  hamw  a  iiilir  ki«  Mt  •  wiav.  aaa. 
a«aa  •■  yatafa  aiy,  Fknligraiky  la  w  aay  aav.  aaT^o^f  oaa  fkk  M  ap.  I  kaard 
atoaiMi^fl^to  afaatka (H  «aa  a  BiM  ii-j-Ota*.  loaa  y«ar» ^o). "  All yaa  WTa 
to<lolatocliV;awaaB«a4*«Bkia«k*a'tkalkta(la4aaai"  aadkagmTatkaitoaa 

wbU  a  awt  kit  vttk kla iliak.    --^p«- ■  ■--■■■|-T'---niirnii  |iiiiiiii. 

a^iekawtktlaaattkMUML  W«ll.|i^<lvkiHi<n|ky.lka«iiiiiiilnltait.toa«af. 
k  li  taar.kal  li  tka  aaaafVtoc  a  kaiWtoiavartaBiaaidawlavar.aBd  I 


tolaatan.   IU»a<»aa iitoaitu iMH»at< 
■  tk*  Mhraal  aHkati •<  Jawlayiata,  Ika  taaa  at  aftfai  aMi'llakt  Wlka 
I  It  Uw  aU  of  HNtttntkr  •  tna  naai«  af 
I.  a^  llli*nMi«i  ar   tnnl.  m  van  ai  knllMH^ 
itiwawfctirlfcaliiamrnaaa  iiilla lafiAnt  Ika  fc^at^l 

■■k)n*i  l»T  AaaaikM  AaaU  U  ywiHtel  ■•  n«alar  ta««nab.airi  aB 
larMii  to  «Ba«ri>«to  Ikatr  itera  la 

laiaaaBiiNiaMaditovaairftetvwk  la  Ikta 


Mr.  K,  llamMMim  imml  "UmI  MatUte  SarMk^'  imi  aj^k*  of  tka 
aJralMto  Mtowawj  W  fatoaj  ky  lU  ■■«<  tfca  mam^^  _ 

SorMf,  ti<Miil  aa  I*  ia  MiUtr  l»  iw  llrii  i  md  anpn. 
Mr.  Uabots^  r*ijil  It  al  IMM4  nai—t— Ihal  Md  Ckamkal  Sedaty. 


iraataaMiil 

Mr.Tura 

•tr,  taaUa 
r.  UABOT 

raWfa^  to  ^a 

r.  Wluna  IhcaHia*,  wtM,  «n«  "TW  Baallk  «r  Um  CbudL"  mmI  r»- 

I        iBiil^liltiil     T         I"  I"       II   r   '    •'    I    --]ii       Ha 

niaai  tt>  Mwlltaa  te  taU«c  •  latolaeapa  ftM^ftruK  mi  tamUm 

otet  af  tinr  aw  af  tka  toarttamrtoBl  Ikkwk    II*a«ldbaMrrea 

naiHiwl    Ito  Jltomea  aC  •  fcv  laakaa  attkar  Mkda  a  pktea 

•I  It    Ha  ««•  Ml  T«T  lb«l  «f  iHlHlaaaeaa  flaw*  of  tanih    Boi 


Mr. 
Iito 

■ft- 1 


aaai««tok«*«Mh>aranBnMM.w'ka  Ml  Ikal  B  jwa  a  iihlaii 
.ac^IraMMMMB^avallMrtaMhvifBanat.    Ha  baUaaad  Utara  «■• 


I  ■>**  "Tka  VWtan,-  aad  Bav. 


Mr.  Wa— taiii<  — tAMafltaOwiO. 
Ur.  KnMMOtM,  te  MWlaw  Into  m 
^s    -MriaaAMf.KaMaMBiat 

i  .rtM  dw    I  il^  iSESmmm  aoat  tfWUTalT  ritaa  by  Mr.  Wlate 
>:     WrTCUbjr     TW  WMiaat  faft  •M'vaU  wataiaad  bjrltaani  T.  Hanfado, 
«.     l.kaw.aodWi- 
Tlta  arllMnr  ■ 
baton  OatfHV. 
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A  wau^ariMilWB  ■■aM>t  «>•  ImU  li  Um  Ian*  Ladaa  Thaatra  of  Um 
K  .!.I«T  Markaaka'  iMlitato aa  frtAqr  •vwi'ic.  Jaoaafy  Id,  to  aoaaUar  tba 
f !  •aUmrortonBlat  a  plwlapialila  — uliiliw  tor  Ika  lawa  aa4  4Mikt 
Mr   A.  X.  KiMta* 

l'<Maayaa*HM 
I  laf  !■•««]«• 
wlWlkaTbadi 


■I  criM  to  ttol  Ika 
■AattMlMd 


teaUOitlka 

Ikay  bad  vMwAa  of  WSm  akoCoitnplMra  la  Ika  dkttkl,  wkaa 
Ik^  i%M  wry  ipaartaaily  tori  mtk  m  MaarJallna 

Mr  TiniuaaaanaaMlkatlkaOandlaf  tkalartilatavanvaiXd^raw 

nf  n. . '    4  ma  iflhrti  vkkk  Umt  m  •  My  akkl  ka  dlawaaJ  lo  aaka. 

r  M^irMAkMlkaaMkakriKlkaiwmntelkaaMidaaiortka 

>ha  tartltali.  to  wkaa  lk*y  «<n  aack  MMad,  waa  hat  dmwiM 

>a4  II  MM  Ika  toalkw  «t  afa  iiai  —  il  Ikal  aaw  WM  Ika  Uaa  tor 

•a.    ~— ~-'- .  ^.-■■^.■.— ^-^ -. — . „■      >.^ 

«ikii;aa4  II  waagnMyiHtoklaleanwMaayinMrt.    fktm 

U  fMaw  «ky  Ika*  AMriTkni  a  aauthtlna  ki  aonaHoa  vHk 

aMk  IkatalviatkatoaltkattkatliMrTalnadyMatalMdaavaral 

ly,  aad  ka  kul  aa  kaattaUaa  la  aiylag  Ikal  mj 


I"  ■ 
»•  • 

t-.i: 


propoaitioii  for  tha  additioD  of  new  books  which  might  be  of  general  serrice 
to  uem  as  a  body  would  be  mort  faronrably  reoeired  by  the  Council  Then 
tkcra  waa  U>e  nailing  room,  which  was  sapplie<l  with  photognipliic  literature. 
nara  was  also  the  ola  ehamical  laboratory  tlist  had  bc^u  stalling  empty  since 
tka  (netioB  of  the  new  wjifr,  which  was  well  adapted  for  their  re<|uirements  in 
the  ihape  of  a  dark  room  ;  and  Isit,  but  not  least,  the  small  lectxire  theatre  in 
which  uey  eoold  hold  their  mectiDK^  lectures,  fte. 

a  Uttla  diseoadon,  Mears.  A.  Keighley,  John  William  Darling, 
Hmf»  ware  alaetod  Coiumittea  pro  ton.,  to  meet  the  Council  of 


tka  Mackaabia'  Inslitato  to  airanfa  npon  what  terms  they  could  be  affiliated. 

A  ganeral  diacaaiioa  now  ensaed,  at  the  oloae  of  which  it  waa  decided  to 
a4|oam  nntil  Tniadij",  Jannaiy  S9. 

At  the  a^joamed  meetiiif  oo  Toeaday,  January  29,  Hr.  K.  Mjen  presided. 

The  Oonunitte*  pro  Ut.  laid  the  terms  of  the  Ooundl  of  the  Mechanics 
Inatitato  bafora  tka  niaatlim,  which  wera  ananimoaaty  accepted. 

It  wa  neeed,  "That  the  thanlcs  of  tba  Katehlar  and  District  Photographio 


ba  aceoidait  to  tke  ODaaeQ  of  the  Mechanics'  institute  for  tha 
falaakla  aad  iaatraetiva  pkotanaphic  exhibition  recently  held  in  counexion 
wttk  tka  iMtitate"    OhiM. 

It  waa  (VopoaaiL  "Tkat  tka  aama  of  thia  aociety  ba  'The  Keighley  and 
Dblriet  Fliotocnpliie  AaaoaiatioB."'    Carried. 

Tka  feOowing  gaatlaaieB  was  then  elected  officers  i—T'rMuienf .-  M^or 
SiWiaa.  aC,  J.P.— I'M-Plraiiinat.  Mr.  A.  Keighley  and  Mr.  Barton.— 
OommiUm :  Maaoa.  A.  H.  Maniner,  ElUs  Myers,  Thomas  Haps,  A.  Haggas, 
Ptaatoa,  J.  W.  Tkoapaga,  B.  &  Lee,  and  G.  Smith.— TVnimrer;  Mr.  E. 
MarrUMT.— An.  A«r«tery:  Mr.  J.  W.  Dariing,  3,  Drake-etreet. 

Tka  asaliaf  a^joanad  to  Taeaday,  Pefaraary  19. 


CAHDirr  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ol  WadaaaJay  erruiug  the  metuban  of  thia  Society  and  their  fHends  were 
aatartUaad  by  Mr.  Asxibsl  Pdibkibo  with  an  exhibition  of  Bnuilian  scenery 
pbotompkleally  UlaiUalad  by  limelight.    All  the  subject*  shown  were  talceu 

Mr.  8.  W.  ABaa  oeanlad  tke  chair,  ami  tha  lantem  wu  nniler  the  super- 
TtaianarMK,  W.  Wtodar. 

♦ 


CorrejEtpotUrettce. 


Oknsifeaials  ttoaU 


■rito  a  MA  Mm  tf  Om  refer. 


FnatriaT  Mnma  or  Tm  FBorooaArnc  Sociktt  or  Fbaxck  — A  Bio- 
aaamcu.  DicnMuaT  or  tm  "  Blacs  Akt." — Tax  Sociin  nrnxng 
TO  arra  Ftna  io  Foanaa  PaoToaaAimcBa  Domno  thi  ExBtamoN. — 
Poanra  Paumao  PAraa  o»  Limbii.— Cstbboiui.  Ubkxk.— A  Ooooc  by 
M.  Lcaii-Bjt.— PuaiiUM  ««  Bursa  CsLoaiDB  PtATxa. —DBTBUwann 
BT  UTbaogtroMax,  BnnBta  ox  bt  Paor.  BrBBBno. 
Tax  mootbly  aaaUag  oi  tb*  Pbolographie  Society  o(  France  took  place 
oa  Friday  avaaiaf  laal,  Um  Isl  inatant,  M.  DaraDiie  in  the  chair. 

AJtar  laafiag  Iha  wiiwiuuiiilaiiiii  and  roting  the  admission  of  new 
mMihi,  it  «■•  innoimaM  that  M.  Paetor,  a  member  of  the  Society, 
waa  wnpiHm  a  naw  waA  la  Iha  farm  of  a  dietionanr,  in  which  will  be 
kN«>  tba  biography  of  tH  ftnaoM  who  hare  inrentad  or  done  anything 
HI  the  Biluiicaiif  il  ol  tba  pbotagiaphie  art. 

M.  Oanthiac-Villan,  tba  IndalaligBhla  pablisher  ol  pbotographio  Uter*- 
toia,  piaauulad  two  of  hi*  naa  pobUoalionB,  the  one  treating  of  the  raloe 
of  Imm  BamgriBf  by  pbo(ogia|^y,  Iha  other  oa  the  wbjt  aad  mean*  of 
a  aeaaaalf  of  a  tear  or  royage  by  obteiniag  riewB  of  the  same. 
Tba  nuBTBOi  ayyoialaJ  IL  Loode  to  give  a  report  on  thcae  books  at  the 


▲  illannBiIha  took  plaea  aa  to  Imw  the  Pbolographie  Society  should  act 
lowaida  the  Isrejga  (aamban  of  Ihe  propoaad  eoagraea  whioh  is  to  take 
pUca  daring  Iba  whikitioil.  It  ia  dseidad  that  a  ieiiM  ot/e«s  shall  be 
^VMi  by  tba  Bceiatv,  to  wbieb  will  be  iaTitad,  not  only  tha  members  of 
tba  wngitoi,  bat  aU  pbotographera  who  will  bo  on  a  risit  to  Paris  at  that 


of  vai7  000  praoli  from  uaitatiwa  takoa  from  tha  Eiffel 

aiUbitad  by  Bar  MaekaBataia.     Tbeaa  nroofs  reoeiTed 

gnat  alteaMea,  Ihe  fartjiniaad  reptoaenting  the  iron  akeleton  of  tlia 
tower,  although  no  man  than  toor  yards  distant  from  the  operator  was 
parfaetly  sharp,  aa  well  aa  the  Troeadaro  and  other  objecta  in  the 
oistanoe.  This  lens  was  manotactored  by  Slcinheil,  focus  five  inches, 
diaphratfa  i^nartar  of  aa  inch. 
MM.  Baagal  aad  DoUar  pr««ented  different  kinds  of  ooaitiTe  paper 
Ma  a  liaai  sapport  This  idea  is  very  good,  and  will  render  great 
_rriea  to  anUlaela,  ia  that  their  drawings  when  reprodnoed  by  photo- 
giapby  will  ao  loager  be  Uable  lo  be  lorn  and  destroyed.  Theee 
lamea  iwt  only  prepare  paper  with  the  iron  salts  in  this  manner, 
alao  far  platina  aaa  aOvar  chloride  printing. 
If.  Baiagny  made  a  diaaartation  on  the  anppreaaion  of  the  red  light  in 
tb*  dark  room  and  raplaeiag  it  by  cathedral  greea,  wliicb  be  aaid  was  in 
•f«iy  ra^aet  baUar,  being  at  the  aaoa  time  aa  safe  as  the  red.  As  this 
waa  '«~y''*H  loi^  ago  in  England,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  thia  subject 
•leepl  to  aay  that  with  the  exception  of  M.  Baiagny  and  a  few  o(  his 
intimate  Mends,  cathedral  green  glass  for  the  dark  room  has  not  met 
with  the  teoeption  it  dcsenres.  A  long  discussion  took  place  as  to  what 
coloor  was  rially  the  aafeat  tor  tha  dark  room.  M.  Franck  laid  that  he 
lighted  np  liis  iMtory  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silTer  plates  with  red  gUss, 
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-    '•  ■  _iA  .  _Mte  MM  of  iUm,  which  he  had  TaniUhad  with  an 
HIT    rj TiTill  TrnMh     Thh^-^ '-'-  opinioa,  meUi  tu  better  than 

^rrNMO  liiiwlil  •  MflMiTO.  STxU  eentimabw,  «hicb  he  liad 
^^^ttkl*  "mmIi  1mm  "  inaaabeiiiiad  br  U.  Balbreoh,  of  Pani. 
_.  M^JL  NtnMDMdUM  BiflhI  Tomtt,  whwh  hai  now  attsioed  the 
•MmST*? atr  Mtiw  abo**  Um  terd  of  the  Sdoe.  U.  Balagny  ipealu 
,__  imy.  oi  iIm  Imm.  Ha  Mjt  it  ia  vary  rapid.  It  ii  formed  of  three 
-  ^  ^^M««va  andeM  ol  flint.  Two  d  Um  gUaaaa  are  in  optio^ 
M  ottNT  it  at  a  Mrtain  dirtaaee  from  the  other*.    A  good-sized 

_,^  CM  h*  amptoired  (>>^' •»  i»eh).  b«Me  the  rapidity. 

.  LaaUn.  ol  Lraoa,  who  waa  praaant,  gare  raj  good  advice  as  to 
ha*  It  baMiM  «wr  to  jodga  o(  Um  right  moment  to  stop  development. 
Ha  mM  :  •*  teppoaa  70a  bar*  a  lantacn  with  a  very  large  rorface  lighted 
n.  It  b  fame^bia  to  jodin  if  saffleiant  intaniity  has  been  attained  or  if 
Ml  Uh  tenlMMa  an  viaUla.  If  700  now  allow  a  dark  piece  of  paper 
teilM  •  bola  ao  lufv  Uwb  a  haU-erown  in  its  oenbe  to  fall  over  your 
laMM*,  (oa  will  ba  ■wpriaad  and  aaehanird  to  perceive  that  you  oan  see 
IliHaiiHr  tk*  valM  <d  yoor  MaatiT*.  beoaiue  all  the  other  r»78  emerging 
Inai  Um  laalMB  an  pnraBlad  tram  entering  yoor  eye." 

mi.  M..ntu.  and  BobaUt  axhibitad  a  npid  shutter  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Wefber.  It  eooiiala  of  a  U-shaped  fluge  pUcei  in  the  centre  of 
tkt  has.    Whan  lb*  h«i  o(  Um  U  •"  before  the  gUsses  the  rays  are 

Sari  h«a  paiifa^  whan  Ibn  at*  opposite  the  brass  tube  the 
b  taMasitsd  npMi  Um  taaaittTe  aorfaoe.    (heat  rapidity  oan  be 
d  bj  tUa  tyatam,  and  tharelore  it  deserves  attention.    I  think 
it*  aMiioa  laigbt  ba  d*aarih*d  a*  the  same  action  as  the  plug  of  a  tap. 


Wkaa  th*  piM  b  in  a  certain  poaition  the  water  rushes  out,  when  in  the 
apaaail*  paaittaa  tba  water  is  slopped,  so  with  the  rays  of  light. 

11,  Aatta  asbibitad  (cnM  vary  fina  picture*  on  glass  obtained  by  the 
tOMT  itibaM*  fiOMM.  Tba  image  was  developed  by  the  hydroquinoae 
daatlapv  aad  aava  Ttiy  good  reralta.  As  tor  myself,  I  now  prefer  the 
kydroqalaoaa  darelopar  to  all  the  others,  being  cleaner,  cheaper,  and 
aaaiar  to  aMaipolala  when  tntvellinR  than  all  the  others.  I  am  now 
ea  a  loar  thioagb  the  sooth  of  France  and  Italy,  carrying  with  me  a 
wkofe-pial*  appantoa,  with  ohemioals,  <tc,  to  develop  the  views  taken 
t  Iha  d«y,  and  that  in  tba  bedroom  of  the  different  hotels.    On  an 


awaoi  I  davalop  twentyfonr  platea  every  evening,  and  so  can  personally 

five  UM  advice  to  try  the  formula  given  by  me  in  one  of  my  letters  to 
'§■  Bamaa  Jocexal  or  PaoioaBAPBT,  and  all  who  do  so  will,  as  myself, 
Ihanka  and  songs  of  praise  to  the  person  who  first  thought  of 
with  bydroquinone  as  a  developer. 

,  Pbof.  £.  Stebbino. 

AB80BBENT  WOOL— CELLULOID. 
To  Ike  EnrroB. 
Bo,— In  your  impreasion  of  February  1,  in  your  Echoes  by  "  Junius," 
as  iaqairy  is  made  where  the  absorbent  wool  is  to  be  obtained.  I 
Bolt  oa  lb*  label  of  the  packet  that  Messrs.  Krohne  &  Sesemann,  of 
•,  PatoatTsat,  Loodoe,  are  tba  sole  agents  for  Oreat  Britain,  and  the 
'  1  ia  btaadad  with  a  red  eroea.  I  understand  that  it  is  prepared  by 
f  Iha  eoUoB  altainataly  by  alkalies  and  acids.  It  is  perfectly  free 
aaaa  or  tolnbl*  matter,  and  a  tuft  of  it  will  sink  instantly  when 
r  ia  walar.  I  have  not  tried  it  for  filtering  emulsion,  for  the  simple 
I  that  I  find  a  properly  prepared  piece  of  chamois  leather  a  more 
aiaal  aad  parfect  flltar.  The  celluloid  and  magnesium  compound 
wliad  lo  aaawan  tha  porpoaa  admirably.  From  later  experiments  with 
loa,  ofditeaat  dtgiaw  ol  ezplosiveness,  dissolved  in  ether  and 
1 1  taa  aMka  tb*  material  bom  a*  rapidly  as  I  desire,  nor  have  1 
Iha  riighlMl  difflcnhy  in  lighting  celluloid  of  any  thickness.— I  am, 

>  **7  A.  L.  HXNDEBSON. 

JrffU  tlamiom,  BrifltUm,  February  8,  1689. 

[l[^*«  «!>•  MIM  of  "  Abtorbent  Cotton  Wool,"  this  material  can 

^S^  pwcowd  at  nearly  all  the  better  class  pharmaceutical 

*'*'y*i"''*'  *"  I^ndoo.    lU  price  ranges  from  U.  dd.  to  8».  per 

poaad.    It  haa  bean  frsqueotlT  employed  in  makinir  pyroxyline,  beuie 

•o  laadOy  pttvoUted  by  the  acids.-ED.]  -='-•'•  6 

PBU8SIATE  STAINS. 
To  the  Editob. 
*»r-Ialhi  huuMkO  yoa  publish  belonging  to  your  paper  you  give  a 

!2fii  fr*"'  y**  "J"*"  ■^'*  ^  '"«>  ^^  one  fitb  ammonio- 
MOMa  of  ma  aad  poltaahim  teridcyanida,  and  got  my  fingers  stained 
if?  *P.  ***'„■■■  I  find  ttat  ammonia  will  take  all  the  stain  out  I 
STE-ffT?^*?'*  "1  y""  reader*  might  be  in  the  same  fix  some  day, 
y  *^  ba  glad  lo  know  of  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  stein.— I  am 
y>Bm,«a., 
dtk  Bail,  S$»kt-iipim.TreiU,  February  2,  1889. 


W.  A.  Meioh. 


HTDBOQUINONE  DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  EDrroR. 

*ith   liydro- 

9  obtained  by 

da  1*  Tii7i7K^'~7nr  "* '""  IT""  *?  ""^noer  Z3  Dy  M.  le  Vicomte 
«  I*  Tooi  da  Pia.    At  Um  tame  time,  I  have  tried  Uiis  developer  in 


To  the  EDrroR. 
^te,— Far  (COM  time  past  I  liave  been  experimenting  with 
y;teoea  a*  a  davwloper.  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  results  obta 
ST?  T^M^K  '*^^*^ '"'""'?•'"  **"'"~°'*' 23  by  M.  le  1 


printing  on  bromide  paper,  and  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  prints.  It  is  only  necessary  to  wash  well  before  fixing,  and  to  use 
fresh  hypo  for  each  print.  I  cannot  regard  this  as  a  disadvantage,  com- 
pared with  the  great  convenience  of  having  the  same  developer  for  both 
negative  and  positive  work.  As  an  amateur,  it  seems  to  me  preferable  in 
many  ways  to  the  ferrous-oxalate  process.— I  am,  yours,  &o., 
Bournemouth,  January  31,  1889.  John  J.  Mason. 

[The  formula  above  referred  to  is  as  follows  :— 

Ilydroquinone  1  part. 

Sulphite  of  soda    2  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda 10    „ 

Water 67    „ 

.  -Ed.] 

SOBTING  LANTEBN  SLIDES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Having  noticed  various  suggestions  by  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Societies  and  Clubs  to  overcome  the  difficulty  and  confusion  of 
sorting  the  lantern  slides  after  an  exhibition — the  suggestion  of  various 
coloured  papers  is  good,  but  the  tints  would  soon  be  exliausted,  and  with- 
out any  settled  arrangement  as  to  choice  of  colour,  there  would  still  be  a 
little  confusion — my  suggestion  would  accomplish  a  double  purpose.  It 
is  now  an  understood  thing  that  white  paper  on  the  top  corner  of  tha 
slide  indicates  that  it  should  be  placed  downwards  and  lace  the  condenser. 
Now,  instead  of  the.  two  pieces  of  white  paper,  numbers  should  be  substi- 
tuted, and  the  number  should  indicate  the  owner  of  the  slide.  A  list  should 
be  made  in  the  minute-book,  thus: — No.  1.  Mr.  Cowan;  No.  2.  Mr. 
Wellington ;  and  so  on.  After  the  exhibition  the  slides  should  be  sorted,  and 
the  members  ask  for  their  particular  numbers.  Should  any  not  be  claimed 
then  the  list  in  the  minute-book  would  show  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Now  that  there  are  so  many  societies  and  clubs  it  would  be  important 
that  members  belonging  to  different  clubs  should  have  the  same  number 
in  each.  The  plan  would  be  to  start  the  first  list  at  the  Parent  Society, 
the  Secretary  putting  the  names  of  the  various  exhibitors  opposite  a 
number,  and  forward  a  copy  to  the  Photographic  Club,  who  would  enter 
the  names  opposite  the  corresponding  numbers  of  those  belonging  to 
the  two  societies,  adding  the  names  of  the  members  who  are  exhibitors, 
and  then  post  it  to  the  Camera  Club  for  the  same  purpose,  who  would  do 
the  same  thing  and  post  it  to  the  Photographic  Association,  and  so  on  to 
all  the  London  societies.  When  all  this  is  arranged  the  secretaries  would 
indicate  to  members  their  respective  numbers.  In  order  to  keep  the 
numbers  clean  it  is  advisable  to  place  them  under  the  cover  glass. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  should  yon  approve  of  these  suggestions,  your  position 
in  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent  of  the  various  societies  may  in- 
duce you  to  urge  upon  members  the  advantage  of  such  a  systematic 
arrangement. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  send  sheets  of  numbers  similar  to  the  enclosed 
if  the  plan  is  ^opted. — I  am,  yours,  (fee,  F.  Yoke. 

81,  Lancaster-road,  Notting-hill,  W. 


PSYCHIC  PHOTOGBAPHY. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sib, — I  have  been  reading  the  letters  on  this  subject  with  much 
interest,  as  at  one  time  I  was  trying  experiments  in  this  interesting  study. 
I  cannot  see  why  it  is  impossible  or  incredible.  The  photographic  plate 
may,  with  a  long  exposure,  be  able  to  receive  an  impression  which  the 
retina  of  tlie  eye  is  not  sufficiently  susceptible  to  perceive.  I  took  up  the 
study  with  the  aid  of  a  professional  medium,  who  at  one  time  I  believed 
to  be  honest,  but  I  tried  to  leave  no  door  open  for  imposition,  and  never 
allowed  him,  to  my  knowledge,  to  touch  the  plates  before  or  after  expo- 
sure, nor  to  have  anything  to  say  to  their  development ;  the  plates  were 
5x4  slow  Britannia,  and  were  taken  in  my  sitting-room  with  an  exposure 
of  about  25  to  28  seconds.  I  purchased  the  plates  myself,  and  they  were 
never  out  of  my  possession,  and  if  they  have  been  tampered  with,  I  cannot 
understand  how  or  when,  unless  the  medium  introduced  at  some  time  or 
another  a  box  of  plates  which  he  had  previously  tampered  with  and  sealed 
up  to  pass  as  a  box  fresh  from  the  maker's  hands.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
leave  some  plates  at  your  office  for  your  inspection,  and  see  if  you  think 
they  are  double  exposures,  or  if  you  can  account  for  the  result  in  any  way. 
I  can  simply  state  positively  that  they  were  taken  by  myself  in  my  sitting- 
room,  by  daylight,  with  no  one  present  but  the  person  to  be  photographed, 
myself,  and  the  professional  medium.  In  some  cases — not  always— the 
plates  are  very  poor  specimens  of  photography,  as  I  was  just  beginning ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  would  allow  no  one  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them 
or  touch  tliem,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  chance  of  my  being  im- 
posed upon.  The  figures  are  not  recognisable  by  myself  or  any  one  who 
has  seen  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  w.  A. 

[This  correspondent  encloses  his  card  as  a  voucher  for  his  bondjides. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  be  afforded  an  opportumty  of  inspectinir  the 
plates.— JiD.]  ,         '-'■•'  f        B 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES'  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir,- By  a  clerical  error  the  dates  connected  with  the  above  exhibition 
were  wrongly  given  in  the  advertisement  of  last  week's  issue.    As  it  may 
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miiloxt.  I  Mk  Um  faroat  ol  oorreeUng  them.  The  actnal  date  of  the 
exhSatieo  is  from  Febrnary  25  to  Jfmreh  3 ;  and  Uat  for  reoei\ring  exhibits, 
Tebnarj  32.    Thanlring  yon  in  antidpatioii.— I  am^onrg,  <t&, 

47,  Hagley-Toad,  Birminghawt.  Wilteb  D.  WEi.roBi>,  Hon  See. 

* 

COPYKQ  PAINTINGS. 
To  the  EDirom. 
Bn,— Mr.  Dmunen  naadleMly  pntraeU  this  already  tiresome  dis- 
OMBon  bf  pottiiig  iorwatd  another  ol  hia  peealiar  argument* — quite 
fntfle  in  itMif — to  yton  what  I  ah-eady  ooncedad  to  hi™  When  he 
itated  that  "giyeenna  and  water  ia  the  miztare  adToeated,"  I  replied 
franUy,  "  I  aoeapt  hit  itatwneBt."  What  more  shoold  any  leiuibU  man 
want  ?  In  order  to  prove  that  when  gj^jpavine  ia  praaeribed  it  means 
gly«entw  and  water,  im  wxitaa,  "  It  is  a  vwy  osnal  mod*  of  axgnmko  to 
wy  that  ■oah.and-«nd»  a  na^re  ia  danloiMd  with  pyio  or  fartoos 
oxalate— BOW  bare  ewnmnn  ansa  eooMt  in  "  (Does  it  T  I  don't  eea  it. 
Baring  been  periooaly  absant.  il  tt  eomaa  in  now,  it  only  eomas  in  with 
the  water  dilotad  down  to  nothing — aay,  water,  one  oonee ;  glyeerine, 
fiuat.  n^.;  eoaUBOB  seaaa,  nit.),  "  and  wgiiiiti  that  the  pyro  or  ferroos 
oialata  Monld  be  oaed  with  water,  and  act  nibbed  on  the  film  ptr  te." 
Bs*<ag  that  the  aaid  aofartioa  eoold  not  poaaibly  be  made  withoat  water, 
tha  iUmtiaHuii  bean  bo  BBaleop  what«««r  to  the  naa  o(  i^lyeatine,  whieh, 
hmB%  a  Hqnid  in  itarif,  doea  not  antaQ  tha  addition  of  any  water,  and  in 
nine  eases  out  o(  tan  is  need  withoat  it.  If  an  instmetion  ia  thus  given, 
■ay, "  Fix  with  hypo  or  oyanida."  it  inTolvea  the  abaolata  iinnwillj  of  water, 
which  is  a  tint  qita  mm ;  no  one  bat  a  Inaatie  woald  mh  tha  ity  aiystala 
on  to  a  film  or  print,  as  that  woald  linty  mean  instant  iliialiiMiliiiii ; 
bat  either  ftyadBep<rM.  or  ^y«erina  and  water,  may  be  maared  over 
a  "paiaHf  bawight  to  ba  ecyiad"  atthaoptiooef  tha  daiUoyai.  If  I 
go  to  a  ith— iiTa  ahop  andaak  fat  a  Itw  eaaaea  of  gtyavine,  I  gat  it  /#r 


-Idontftt 


fir*~ 


and  water.    No  1  I  don't 


dilotad  r 


M— it  ba  b  a 
tM  where  tha 

He  goes  en  to  s^r,  "  May  I  aak  ■  Pielor '  if  he  has  aver  himself  uen  an 
oil  paintinc  ihmaswd  or  daetroyed  by  tha  mtieation  of  glyoarina  per  u  at 
Oooaiteing  that  not  maigr  wadb  bate  alapMd  aiaea  tha  eool 
of  thata  pamieioaa  tiistiiiitiuiii,  aa  to  tha  beat  moda  of 
I  with  efl  aalnlmp  antmttad  to  photogiMhera  to  ba  ooBJad.  it 
ia  Mt  naaeoahla  to  opaal  IhM  I  ahodi  titt^  eithar  te**  aaan  or 
bsaid  of  aav  iajariooa  iiMWa  ban  thair  •doptioa.  I  had  navar  pra- 
viooaly  beard  that  paiatiagi  aboald,  aa  a  aaltar  of  eooraa.  be  a^oaad  to 
ioah  risks,  if  it  loiiad  tha  patpoaa  of  tha  photogimpher  ao  to  tamper  with 
than,  and  I  was  attari|)p  MMaad  wImb  I  laad  of  tbaat  Ihii^a.  tteoaa  I 
deemed  it  my  duly,  immaitoltl^  atlamrla,  as  an  anerianeed  palolar  of 
fteartt,  to  Maratlnnf  iitBimt  md  wmiiv  aguiMl  aoah  daaimoaa 


I  m^yheta  dwarfti  aa  aipmiiuantwhUt  I  perteimada .. 
Two  or  three  years  ant  I  bo^i^t  at  aaoKoB  a  lot,  ooasistiag  of  aa  «i«mTiac 
and  two  old  oil  painttngt;  I  booght  the  lot  lor  tha  saka  of  tha  engmTiag. 
Tha  oil  pnlnUnga  wen  of  do  Taint  mere  lumber ;  one  of  them  I  dea- 
Iroyad  laal  imiiwii  ier  tbt  saka  of  tha  wood  in  the  stratAtr,  wUtb  I 
lie  boB  my  Hadie  ksttla.  Tha olhar  Imd  a  dkaleh  pinnad on  vitU  I 
IHamoMhaflO.  Tha  oU  palMlag  waa  aboM  twMlu  inalMa  by 
it  oeaoiiad  to  ma  bslon  bwan^  to  am  it  op  lor  anttfanent 
ealhasab)«eto(  thiaditanmfan.  I  ani  H  bom  the  ttratehar,  and  divided 
it  by  drawing  whiu  ahnik  Uam  aHAalljr  en  tht  lai^lh  and  bnadth.  leav- 
taig  an  inih  of  aaatial  grooad  betwaan  tha  loor  aaettona.  In  a  warm 
Modio  I  appliad  to  No.  1  aeetiea  pom  valtr,  to  Ko.  t  ^vetrine  and  water 
ia  tqaal  pnrt^  to  Ma  •  gbetiiae  enty.  to  Koi  4  haavy  imperial  Moot,  in 
seek  tarn  nitty  a  itw  *<opa  of  a  weak  aolatioo  of  oxgall,  and  oaing  a 


m  mUam  a  itw  Aopaof  i 


.     ,  WiiUn  Bfleen  miaolm  tht  stoat  was 

neatly  d^.  tha  laMmJby  to  palilitMha^laraMina  and  water  dry  only  at 
edgm  of  eraaka,  and  tha  rtiawiua  ^ilm  matal  all  omt.  Oa  «—— «-!-« 
the  back  1  fannd  that  tha  water  had  pmttntad  the  most  rapidly  anj[ 
■pnad  tha  moat  astansHalr ;  tha  tlont  least  of  all.  I  reaawed  the 
:ptimtiaM««ai7Matn  mtantm  for  an  hoar,  ■■keeping  it  moist."  I 
"a  Ml  tha  pMma  to  ito  lato  ior  taanty.ioor  boors :  rMult-the  water 
-M  ooiia  dfT.  bm  had  tminmpllthad  the  ymleet  iitintemtHon,  and 
aaaatd  Iha  paint  to  hiialw  and  aaato  oC  amOy  at  tha  adma  of  UN  araaka : 
the  stoat  waa  vOl*  dry,  hOTing  mmtia  ntlad  as  a  wa^  aeaMnt,  lenvii^ 
no  in  dhetobsyond  brown  ditaotooiaMonaf  the  sarfaoe,  whieh  wmeasUy 
ofl  by  a  damp  iptnnt  and  dn  atolb.  tha  slight  blistering  having 
I;  tha  glyaeriaa  and  tha  giyeanna  and  water  ramainadqdta damp 
at  iha  haok  aD  e«ar  thab  tiillwii,  tud  had  area  united  aerom  the  aaatral 
fm,  ttm  iiiwih^lhatn— tBMit  damn  which  leada  to  final  deatrae- 
nan.  ThapainUagwaafll  no  «ahw;  If  It  had  been  of  gnatTalaa,any 
nlinw,  anaapt,  perfaapa,  the  etoot,  woald 
-I  am,  yoofa,  te.,  Pioroa. 

[Thia  mbjaet,  aapeeially  in  Rfaid  to  iu  "  mutual  admonition " 
ec,  baa  now  rtetiTad  mOeient  attani 


«ae  of  tham 


attention ;  and  ai  '■  Pictor"  has  in  his 
rrvrioiu  Istlar  sigaiAed  Ui  iatanttoa  of  declining  further  altercation 
with  ■■  Fna  Laaoa,*  wa  bam  eloaa  tha  dimtnon.— En.] 

» 

PBOTOOBAPniNO  IN  NOBWAY. 
Tu  ihe  Enrroa. 

trip  to  Norway  dming 
yon,  or  aay  of  your 


could  give  me  any  information  as  to  whether  there  are  any  facilities  in 
that  ooontiy  for  sending  on  parcels  of  plates  in  advance  to  await  one's 
arrival  at  any  given  plaoe.  For  example,  intending  in  the  first  instance 
to  land  at  Bergen,  could  parcels  of  plates  be  sent  forward  from  thence  by 
tha  steamers  plying  on  the  Uardanger  and  Sogne  Fiords,  "  to  be  left  tiU 
ealled  for,"  say,  at  an;  of  Uie  staamboat  landmg  stages?  If  so,  I  should 
be  glad  if  the  proper  way  of  addressing  such  paifoels  in  Norwegian  could 
be  furnished  to^ Yours,  fto.,  Aliquib. 

[Pending  the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  on  nhotofnraphy  in 
Norway,  which  we  hare  in  type,  we  hare  to  request  tne  favour  of  an 
answer  to  this  query  from  any  of  our  readers  who  have  lately  been 
touring  in  that  country. — Ed.J 

> 

MONEY  PRIZES  VSRSUS  MEDALS. 
To  tlu  EonoB. 
Sn, — I  think  the  time  has  ooma  whan  one  may  ask  for  some  expres- 
sion of  feeling  among  pbotogr^ihera  generally  as  to  the  deairabQity  of 
giving  aioa««  prito  in  plaoe  Of  uie  time-honoured  medals?  With  money 
entranee  and  tMa<y  pruaa  we  shall  soon  find  our  w«y  into  the  sporting 
arena. — I  am,  yoora,  ite.,  F.  0.  Lambbbt. 

Cambridge,  February  4,  1889. 


ctnstDtrs  to  <Erorrr0poni)imt0. 


J.  T.— Rantvsd. 

J.  W.  RAiUDa  (Leeds), 


ns  an  adapter  for  lantom  slides,  for  which  we 

H.  O.— Von  caa  iigleter  year  design  by  nadlng  a  photograph  of  it,  together 

with  U  WL,  to  cor  pahdsbsta. 
Eaqul  —The  only  modsra  work  pablUhad  is  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 

in  this  JotmB&L  ia  the  soamsr  of  1888. 
J.  C— It  you  aoffar  finiD  the  Auass  of  smmoois  in  the  developer,  better  sub- 

•titnte  s  Azsd  alkali  tacb  sa  sarboaate  of  wda. 
A.  J.  Ooaau  wishes  to  know  if  tt  i*  true  that  in  an  ealanmd  photograph  the 

gradatioos  of  Ugbt  sad  shade  are  oerer  right.— Reply  :  This  is  not  the  esse. 
E.  Horun.— la  ordar  to  mesitaio  whether  the  water  is  st  taalt  better  try  one 

nriBt  with  distilled.    Yoo  might  also  try  a  little  hypochloriu  of  potash  in 

the  dcTsloper. 
JoHa  HBnaoa.— Mack  depends  apoa  the  U^tting  of  the  studio.    Yon  may 

try  ftom  one  to  ate  sseends,  no  slop  betag  employed.    It  is  impossible  to 

convey  a  BMie  dsftaHe  idaiL 
C  T^oaooTt.    Hand  thsm  to  say  aaetloa  mart  in  a  town  with  many  photo- 

grsphan. —la  Loadoo,  Sisvaas,  of  Oovaat  Garden,  mskes  a  speciality  of  such, 

aad  fUr  prices  srs  raalissd  whso  the  articles  are  in  aonnd  condition. 
L,  W.— To  obviate  the  (oc  ia  your  platina  prints,  trv  the  sntem  that  was 

leoomnaadad  by  Mr.  U.  M.  "»»»'Tg-^  which  ooasMs  in  developing  with 

lisibaaale  af  pctssh  solotiaa  to  which  a  msrs  tract  of  hypochlorite  of  potash 


Jaioh  Wnao!!  ft  Ca— The  bart  arTsocements  for  yoor  enlarging  camera  will 
ba  to  place  it  level  on  s  table  sad  Ix  a  mirror  outside  the  window.  This 
b  khMsd  at  the  bottom  aad  kspt  ia  position  by  a  ooid ;  it  can  thus  readily 
bs  sdjpsted  to  the  dsrirad  a^jla. 

J.  W.  D.— We  do  not  tUak  voa  caa  pnrchaas  th*  lecture  you  require.  If  it 
is  on  ths  aarlv  histonr  or  photacrspby.  Hunt's  Jtanual,  Jsbex  Hughes's 
Matutal,  Hsnison't  ifiitory  </  PMography,  and  the  early  numben  of  thia 
JoCBVAL,  will  supply  iafomatioa  from  whkh  a  lactun  can  ba  compiled. 

A.  C.  isyi:  ■'At  prssmt  I  am  ewsstenslly  osiag  ready-ssnsitissd  paper. 
May  I  ssk  if  paper  tbas  prepared  k  ooasidarsd  ss  psmaaent  in  its  results 
sa  that  MBiitWl  in  tha  nsoal  way  by  the  pholcgnpher  himsaltl  I  do  not 
racoUact  having  seen  any  sriicts  bearing  on  this  ■nbje:!''- In  rsply :  Yes. 

fLoancB  says :  "  I  ww  soam  photographic  msgic  lantern  slides  coloured  the 
other  dsy  ;  caa  you  t*U  bm  bow  they  are  done  t  "—We  cannot  tell,  unless, 
like  yoo,  we  saw  them  dona ;  bat  copious  instnictiona  on  the  subject  were 
pabuihad  towards  tha  dose  of  oar  volume  for  18M,  to  which  we  refer  yon. 

Tnoa.  W.  Maaaraaa  asks :  "  It  A  brings  to  B  s  negative  to  print  half  a  dozen 
copies,  sad  while  la  the  cars  of  B  the  negative  gets  broken  (not  spoiled,  but 
cracked),  so  that  only  vignettes  can  be  got  fkom  it,  to  what  extent  is  B 
Uabls  to  owner  of  negative  t— In  reply :  'fUs  is  s  matter  on  which  we  invite 
opintoas. 

ACODUKTAVT.- 

tivesia 

in  plato  boxes,  no 

to  the  pcesibditT  of  their  restoration,  we  would  require  to  see  s  ssmpis  one, 

iriiieh  may  be  of  an  average  type. 

Ed.  Oobbisob.— T 
is  this— that  I 

it  rsqoina  two  aacoads  to  obtain  s  good  negative,  an  exposure  of  eigbt 
seconds,  or  foor  times  the  daratioo,  will  be  reqohwl  with  a  stop  half  the 
diaoMtar  of  tha  previous  one,  and  ao  on  In  the  same  proportion  for  whatever 
slss  yon  may  «ni]>ln)-. 

W.  O.  O.  inquirw;  "1.  Have  tbe  new  Iri«  cli,i|,linigms  any  great  or  decided 
ailvantage  over  the  Waterfaoose  ?  2.  Will  rectilinear  lenses  take  landscapes 
(pore)  a*  wpII  ss  single  view  lenses  I  3.  Can  you  tell  me  a  sniUble  way  of 
bracking  the  inaids  of  cameras,  dark  slides,  Ac  !— In  reply  :  1.  They  possess 
thia  gnat  sdvaatags,  viz.,  that  being  attached  to  the  mount  tbey  are  not 
liable  to  gst  lost.  V  Yes,  if  they  sn  so  conected  as  to  give  no  flare  spot 
8.  ttpirit  vansish  noBtalnlng  lampblack. 


■. 

art.— The  probability  is  that  if  you  bad  pUced  your  collodion  nega- 

paper  envelopes  befcrs  stowing  them  away,  instead  of  placing  them 

I  boxaa,  no  cracks  would  have  been  formed.    Before  we  can  ailvise  as 

ttOitT  of  their  restoration,  we  would  require  to  see  s  ssmpis  one, 

be  of  sn  avenge  type. 

L— The  influeaoe  of  stops  upon  s  lens,  so  far  as  concerns  exposure. 

S  it  you  employ  one  having  a  certain  aperture,  say  one  inch,  and 

it  rsqoina  two  seconds  to  obtain  a  good  negative,  an  exposure  of  eif^ht 
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'■■WaiMMfi  *i«a  •  ••  Wm  TOO  kiadlr  civ*  me  the  name  and  Kldruis 
?^X^*S^XTl»i^M£r^£«li^  nutfriJ.  for  working  the 
^\]^?1ZM^ki«a  the  m-*  of  MIT  PMiphlet  or  work  npon  the 

^M^x•»^^  uoJiiUiJnxf^^    »«tow«i . 

riiilrflllwim  oa  Cto  no—  wnii  ttuw  ago,  and  iiniwi  a  pamphlet 
^^^^iSr  wtth  •  |«lc«JI»t  of  the  ifacitX  mateiiaU  required. 
twT-'-"—  «ttk  Urn. 
»  _M«-  "U  IW.  any  dt»  or  iniWitaa«  which  will  give  an  in- 
,  1*3? if  rrfJow  to  c<5d  Slaer  or  .,.int.nl  If  «^  where  can  it  be 
_^tnate  Odd  oiOt  fl»w  •  P«le  wlution  in  cold  water.  Can  a 
^rZLLi-tTZL.  thaiTeaUoiUoa  ba  dred  wild  bright  cninimn  which  wiU 
SJtmrrtoLraTdaik  iri  wWb  *T>  I  have  tried  wndarac,  niastic 
X^k^^r  •««  tty  <J««o«'«  Wood  Of  roaeine.  which  to  alcohol 
iMMto  a  •tnag  i»l  I  A  good  yellow  U  obtatae.1  by  .hakmg  np  tunuenc 
«r  autoe  la  aimoL 
aif^im  W^—w any-Qp  eamapowloat  ha.  been  nwling  some  articles,  or 
*"^  JmS  aVMlwI  ■My  y«M»  to  reUtiw  to  the  preaervative  action  of 
SaSa^hM^ptWI  aa  a  vanilih  to  ailTer  prinU  ;  mncb,  he  said,  was  then 
_g^_afla  ita  fiirav  bat  a*  b«  ha<  not  aeen  any  reference  to  thiH  of  late 
MMk  k*  tontlW  if  it  kaa  faileil  in  producing  the  effect  desired  and  in- 
CE^— WoNpiy  tlMrt  to  br  ttom  collodion  protecting  the  picture,  it 
mhar  fcwaad^ta  hdlM ;  at  any  rate,  a  protracted  experience  witli  it 
akaaad  UmI  ao  advaatagt  waa  attained  by  its  employraeuL  Hence  it  was 
4tMoatiaaxL 


On  KmnBT  atala :  "  I  have  been  making  experiments  with  sensitive  papers 
waiiMail  Iv  tatte  paMf  apoo  bromiue  of  potass,  and  then  uiiou  silver 
SSSr,  aad  tkM  wialat  awar  the  free  nitrate.  I  have  tried  developing 
•A*  aaiiaiaia  wilk  fanaa  ozuata  well  restrained,  but  results  are  not  Al. 
WoaU  i-''^"  «»M  do  better  I  I  cannot  get  good  white,  as  the  paper  seems 
"  «(  to  gaaanl  fog."— We  bate  seen  prints  with  good  whites  and 
i  blaeka  whieh  wen  obtained  in  the  manner  indicated,  but  the  paper 
d  with  a  atnog  aolatloa  of  gelatine.  A  very  slight  excess  of  bromide 
arO  laad  to  daaaliaaaa. 
&  BmaUST  wiitea :  "  L  I  bare  had  the  misfortune  to  crack  a  valuable  nega- 
tlreu  part  of  the  Urn  beiiw  broken,  which  shows  when  printed  from,  mostly 
■  ■•         OoaW  not  the  print  be  touched  up  with  something?— 

raagatire  would  the  result  be  equal  '    "^    -  ■-;  -i  ■    •> 
a  mated  where  the  holes  are  bored,  a 
rvty  apota.    What  can  yon  ananat  concerning  thUi ! 


tatheakyiwrtioa.    ' .    ,-„ 

1  If  1  aMda  a  paper  aagatire  would  the  result  be  equal  to  the  origiual  .'—3 
My  priat  waabw  aaa  mated  where  the  holes  are  bored,  and  some  prints  have 


In  reply  :  1.  By 
•■  ;htl5 


eoT«l^  tha  aapiiTt  with  two  Uieknaaaea  of  tissue  paper,  slightly  separ- 
itad,  a  priat  ^y  ba  obtaiaad  ia  which  the  ciack  will  not  appear.— 2.  Yes, 
If  mipmtf  aaaaged.— a,  Why  not  protect  the  prints  by  coating  in  the 
tWaity  of  Ike  hobs  with  a  aniUble  varnish  1 
0.  F.  8.  baa  aiade  a  quantity  of  gelatine  emulsion,  with  which  he  has  coated 
all  the  plataa  which  he  intends  using  at  present ;  he  is  loath  to  throw  it 
■way  aa  H  la  ao  eieelleot,  and  afraid  to  keep  it  on  account  of  probable  de- 
•oanoattioa.  Ha  writv  to  aak  if  we  can  recommend  any  antiseptic  by 
•IMi  It  aaa  ba  laaaaiiad  in  good  working  order  until  he  arrives  at  Sydney, 
ba   iatiada    proeeraing.  —  Let  him  adopt  a  method   that  was 


pataatad  by  Mr.  Kaanett  many  reanr  ago,  which  consisted  in  pouring  the 
iato  a  laige.  Hat  pomiaio  dish  to  only  a  very  slight  depth,  and 


tkaa  df7ia(  H  to  tboroach  daaieeatiOB.  This  pellicle  is  then  cut  up  in  small 
ataaa  m  alorad  ia  lichtHigfat  jpackagea,  in  which  state  it  will  keep  good  for 
nan.    All  t>a>  i— ■hii  to  flt  ft  for  use  is  to  i 


)  dissolve  it  in  warm  water. 


k— U  J. ;  Tea  BT;  0.  W.  Atkin ;  6.  A.  Ure ;  R.  Von  Dix ;  Mug ; 
Ol  M.    Tbaaa  iBd  otbaia  ia  oar  aezt 

PBorooaAmc  Cum.— Tba  aabject  tor  dlacnarioa  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Oak,  ytbraary  IS,  will  be  on  Lenta. 

PaoroemAlwo  Socimr  or  Obiat  Barrini.— The  annual  general  meeting 
arfll  be  bald  oe  Tuesday  next.  Keliruarr  12,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5.v, 
ran  Man  biL     Paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  F.C.8.,  Ilydroquinone  aa  a 


TU  aatdbialad  eictnra  A'ana  waa   tba  subject  of  legal  proceedings  at 
Mialmiib  oa  Taaaday.    It  was  steted  in  court  that  the  profiU  of  exhibiting 
tha  pMna  wm*  aaacly  700W.    AitiaU  and  art  criUcs  may  draw  their  own 
Itaa  tba  bet— and  ntorallsu  also. 


mJ^SH^  !^V*~\?^  •»  aaothar  column,  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Z?l!!r<LTli^!!!!i  ^  ?!?"^  ^^  ""'  I"™  »'  M»ytteld,  Cobb,  k  Co., 

^L^Ju  KRti3-SI?  ■«"^^v  "  ^*  "  W«>>»1<*  *  Pl«te«.    Their 
aclOTj  vfll  toit  Weelwtah.    Wt  wiah  tha  new  Arm  ereiy  ptosperity 


Camera  Clcb  Notioes.— Thursday,  February  14,  eight  p.m.,  Lantern 
evening ;  memters  are  requested  to  bring  sUdes.  Thursday,  February  21, 
five  p.m..  Annual  general  meeting. 

York  Fine  Art  and  Ivdustrhl  Exhibition.— It  has  been  decided  to  hold 
a  fine  art,  ecclesiastical,  educational,  aud  industrial  exhibition  at  York,  in  the 
buUdings  and  grounds  of  the  Fine  Art  aud  Indu.stri.al  Institution,  from  June 
to  October  1889.  It  is  intended  that  the  Exhibition  shall  be  of  a  superior 
character,  e.spccially  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  exclude  such  articles  as  are  not 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  objects  of,  or  which  might  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of, 
the  Exhibition.  Diplomas  of  honour,  diplomas  for  gold  and  silver  medals,  and 
diplomas  will  be  awarded  by  competent  jurors  or  experts  to  such  exhibitors  in 
each  department  or  section  as  may  be  deemed  entitled  thereto.  The  jurors  or 
experts  will  be  empowered  to  aw.ird  medals  in  addition  to  the  diplomas  should 
they  deem  the  exhibit  of  sufficient  merit  The  Fine  Arts  Section  will  form 
an  imoortant  part  of  the  Exhibition,  and  will  be  large  .and  representative,  in- 
cluding a  very  valuable  collection  of  oil  paintings  by  the  old  and  modem  masters, 
water-colour  drawings,  etchings,  engravings,  statuary,  photographs,  &c. 

American  Piracies.— The  OM>e  of  Wedne!*day  evening  is  "hot  and  heavy" 
on  American  piracies- artistic,  literary,  and  photographic.  It  says:  "A 
glaring  instance  of  this  practice  of  filching  occurs  m  the  new  number  of 
n'iimn't  Photographic  Magazine,  published  at  New  York.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  repro<luction  of  Mr.  Luke  Fildes'  well-known  picture,  ji  Floioer  Girl;  but 
the  artist's  signature  is  smudged  and  scratched  .almost  to  the  point  of  iin- 
-ecognisability.  In  the  body  of  the  magazine  are  two  columns  descriptive  of 
this  frontispiece,  under  the  heading,  '0^/r  Picture,'  but  there  is  no  reference 
whatever  either  to  the  artist  or  to  the  owner  of  the  picture.  There  is  plenty 
of  stuff  about  Burnet's  Essays  and  '  this  beautiful  photogravure  print  printed 
in  that  rich,  warm  tone,  loved  so  much  by  artists ;  and  the  editor  even  asks 
his  amateur  friends  to  try  their  hands  at  photographing  the  print,  iind  to  send 
him  the  results  ;  but  of  the  artist  who  dreamed  and  agonised  and  paintal  the 
jiicture,  not  a  word.  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  like  most  other  people,  suffers  some- 
what from  American  enterprise  (to  give  it  a  gentle  name).  We  saw  the  other 
day  at  the  studio  at  New  Grove  House  a  little  book— little,  but  most  impudent, 
which  had  found  its  way  to  England.  It  was  published  in  America  at  the 
number  of  cents  that  are  equivalent  to  a  shilling,  and  contained  notliing  niore 
or  less  than  reproductions  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  Punch  sketches,  with  jokes 
attached.  The  preface  consisted  of  a  skilful  analysis  of  the  artist's  work,  but 
it  was  all  cribbed  from  the  author  of  Daisy  Miller." 

The  DfBLiN  Explosion. — We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  definitely  how 
Mr.  Bewley  lost  his  life  by  the  explosion  of  the  gas  bottle  alluded  to  in  our 
la.st  issue,  whether  it  was  by  an  explosion  proper  or  by  the  bursting  of  the 
Iwttle  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  inside.  Pending  an  authoritative  statement 
relative  to  this,  we  give  the  following  account  from  the  Freeman's  Journal : — 
"  On  Monday  a  terrible  explosion  occurred  in  the  city,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  killing  in  an  instant  of  a  merchant  who  occupied  an  extremely  high  position 
in  commercial  circles  in  the  city,  and  whose  name  was  known  and  respected  all 
through  the  country.  The  victim  of  the  horrible  catastrophe  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Bewley,  the  senior  partner  of  Messrs.  Bewley,  Webb,  and  Co.,  shipbuiUlers 
and  manufacturers.  The  firm  has,  it  appears,  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydrogen  gis— a  very  dangerous  explosive — which  was  used  principally  for 
lighting  country  mansions,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bewley,  to  keep  this  gas  stored  in  his  office  at  the  East  Wall.  On  Monday 
evening,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  seen  by 
some  of  his  employes  removing  one  of  the  iron  bottles  containing  this  gas  from 
the  drawing  office  to  the  shop  adjoining,  where  he  left  it  in  a  place  of  safety. 
He  was  then  observed  to  go  back  for  another,  and  when  he  hiid  reached  the  top 
of  the  stairs  between  the  two  rooms  on  his  return  a  fearful  explosion  took  place, 
causing  the  utmost  consternation  .and  alarm  amongst  those  on  the  premises, 
and  rendering  them  for  a  short  time  utterly  unable  to  understand  what  had 
happened.  When  the  confusion  had  somewhat  ab,ated  the  awful  nature  of  the 
occurrence  was  seen.  Mr.  Bewley  was  found  lying  at  the  top  of  the  staircase 
horribly  disfigured  and  mangled,  and  quite  dea<l.  His  left  arm  and  portion  of 
his  side  aud  face  had  been  blown  away,  and  his  body  was  otherwise  gashed  and 
torn  in  a  most  fearful  manner.  The  damage  done  to  the  offices  was  very  great, 
the  windows  and  ceiling  being  completely  shattered,  and  everything  around 
was  smashed  and  broken.  Over  the  walls  aud  portions  of  the  ceiling  which 
remained  fiesli  and  blood  were  spattered  in  a  ghastly  and  sickening  manner, 
while  in  the  adjoining  room  was  found,  some  time  after  the  explosion,  a  hand 
torn  and  bloody.  Part  of  the  iron  bottle  which  had  contained  the  gas  was 
sub.sequently  picked  up  in  the  yard  a  considerable  distance  away.  The  de- 
ceased s  brother,  Mr.  John  Bewley,  who  was  on  the  premises  when  the  ex- 
plosion took  place,  at  once  telephoned  to  Dr.  Moore,  Fitzwilliam-square,  asking 
him  to  go  immediately  to  the  works.  The  doctor  drove  down  without  a 
moment's  delay,  but  he  saw  on  arrival  that  his  services  could  be  of  no  possible 
use,  and  pronouncetl  life  extiuct.  Superintendent  Toole  and  Inspector  MoUoy, 
of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  arrived  soon  after,  and  placed  some  con- 
stables in  charge  of  the  body,  which  was  left  in  the  office.  The  deceased,  who 
was  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  resided  at  St.  Helen's,  Avoca-avenue,  Black- 
rock.  He  was  connected  for  many  years  with  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  was 
known  and  honoured  for  his  business  integiity  and  tact,  .and  his  untimely 
death  will  certainly  be  heard  of  throughout  the  city  and  by  all  who  knew  him 
with  keen  regret." 
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TIIK  DUBLIN  GAS  KXPLOSION. 

It  in  ifuitc  c:i»jr  tu  undcreUiul  why  much  diwiuict  should  pre- 

t(^;.'r.tiilicrB  ill  cuiMeqaciicc  uf  the  huratiug  or 

c  g<w  cyliiuler,  :iiil  of  whii  h  a  full  account  will 

II  unotber  pa^jc 

t.j-,  ■^>;iitdera  an  onljr  of  couijKtiuiivcly  recent  iutru<luctiun, 

iiiil  tlicir  coavenienoo  is  mch  m  to  b*To  rciulurod  thorn  very 

'u-  among  all  uaen  of  osjg«a  or  the  limelight.     Their 

it«  lafotjr  haa  alwaya  been  aooaptcd  aa  bojrood  cavil,  atxl 

:hm»  while  in  the  yery  heyday  of  tfaair  proapcrity  a  cloud  haa 

iivcn  intcrp(Mc<i  between  titem  and  the  public 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  oocaaioa  (or  tl»c  ilightcat  feeling  of 

'  •!  eTideooa  teodorod  at  the  inquest  wU  Um  matter 

rcat     The  cxploaioa  ooeurred  under  circumatanoea 

Ls  easy  to  undcntand  aa  would  that  of  a  vcmel  tilled  with  gun- 

'•"■lor  wor«  a  lighted  match  applied.     It  waa  simply  owing  to 

ulTenture  or  blunder,  and  the  aatorc  of  which  waa  known 

party  oonoenwd.     When  otygmi  and  hydrogen  are  kept 

I'orate  veaaeb  they  aro  abaolatoly  and  entirely  aafe,  but 

1  they  form  a  violent  oxpluaive.     Thia  comprchcnda 

-  -  matter. 

We  aro  ijuite  at  one  with  thooo  who,  when  tendering  their 
cvideuoeat  the  inquest,  aoggeatMlthodaairmbleocaiof  raaderiug 
it  in.uul  to  place  oxygen  in  a  hydtqgao  bottle,  or  mm  •rrsd— 
that  is,  to  do  Uiia  t-ommcrcially.  Frnr  tcientific  or  experimental 
parjHwva  it  would  never  do  to  iutcri>oac  roatricUona  of  this 
natiiru. 

If  tlin  Ik:  ■I'liic,  an. I  it  In-  iii-ii-t..-I  njion  that  two  well-marked 
coutM^fiii-  .;..!  ,,ir,  Ik;  -M.I..I;.  1  •"  ,r  tl.r  two  clasaos  of  gas  bottle 
— siirli  .„  I,!, 10  ,ud  re«I,  or  K!  i,:X  .ml  white — then  tlio  most 
tiinxr  .  u  111  IV  lut  thorn  with  j  focling  of  the  moat  perfect 
■a^ct^ 


COMIJI!<rATI0y  KNLARGBMENTS. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  s|iace  if  wo  were,  in  n  single  article, 

to  attempt  to  discrilw  nil  the  diiTcroat  ways  by  which  two  or 

more  small  nogntivcii  awy  lj«  used  to  pnMlucc  one  onh&rgcd 

picture,  tberefbro  wo  aholl  oonRoa  ountclvot  in  a,  doacription 

-  fho«l  by  which  it  can  bo  aooocMfuIly  accotuplixhed. 

iig  it  ia  decided  to  introduce,  say,  a  group  of  figures 

ikt."   UMtatitancously   on   a  quarter-plate  ncgiitivo   into    an 

iilirsrtmient  from  a  5  x  I,  or  larger  slxe,  landscape  negative,  the 

l)«  SQoccasfully  carried  out  by  a  method  baaed  on 

tl. .    ...i.v^aoad  many  yean  ago  by  Mr.  T.  Edge  for  double 

I'ruiting, 


In  the  6nC  place,  the  figures  negative  must  bo  dealt  witli, 
the  figures  being  carefully  stopped  out  by  neatly  painting 
round  Uicm  for  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  with  block  varnish. 
The  remainder  of  the  negative  is  then  covered  with  opaqiio 
pa|>or,  so  that  if  it  were  printc<l  from  in  this  statu  the  figures 
only  would  appear  on  a  purely  white  background.  This  done, 
the  landscape  negative  must  now  bo  taken  in  bond,  and  have 
small  pioooa  of  gum  pajicr  fixed  on  its  two  sides,  and  on  tho  top 
and  bottom,  to  indicate  the  amount  of  subject  it  is  desirable  to 
include  in  the  finished  picture.  This  nogalivo  is  now  put  into 
tiie  enlarging  lantern,  and  the  image  projected  on  to  a  piece  of 
very  8l4.ut  cardl>0!ird  tho  siaj  tho  picture  is  to  bo — let  us  say 
18  xl.!  inches.  Tho  caniboanl  shuuM  Ik)  adjusted  and  fixed 
in  tho  following  manner  : — Two  small  French  nails  are  driven 
into  tho  board  of  the  easel  fur  it  to  rest  upon,  while  a  third  ono 
ia  driven  at  the  right  hand  side  to  serve  as  a  guide,  agixinst 
which  it  is  placed.  A  couple  of  drawing  pins  at  tho  top 
will  hold  it  securely  in  poeition.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  tho 
cardboard  can  bo  removed  and  replaced  in  exactly  tho  same 
poaition  aa  often  aa  may  be  required,  so,  of  course,  could  any 
other  rigid  subetanee  tiie  same  sixe. 

The  image  is  next  arrHnge<i  to  sixe  and  focussod,  a  bold 
pcncii  mark  being  made  exactly  where  each  of  the  four  stri[w 
of  gum  paper  aw  shown.  The  object  of  this  will  bo  seen  here- 
after. The  imago  being  in  focus,  the  place  at  which  tiio 
figures  should  be  introduced  is  determined  upon.  They  aro 
then  roughly  sketched  on  tho  cardboard  tho  siiso  required. 
The  landscape  negative  is  now  removed  from  the  lantern,  and 
tho  figuro  one  inaerted  in  its  place,  tho  size  and  position  of 
the  figures  being  mado  to  coincide  with  tho  pencil  sketch  when 
the  imago  is  sharply  focusaed. 

A  piece  of  bromide  paper,  I8x  15  inches,  is  next  attached 
to  a  piece  of  glass  the  same  size,  by  moans  of  a  few  touches  of 
indiarnbbcr  solution  on  the  back.  Tho  lens  is  now  capped  and 
tlie  cardboonl  removed  from  the  coscl,  and  the  bromide  paper 
fixed  in  its  place,  care  being  token  that  the  side  of  the  glass  is 
placctl  in  contact  with  tho  register  nail.  Tho  exposure  is  then 
miulo,  and  the  Iciis  capped  with  a  piece  of  yellow  k'^ss,  which, 
while  protecting  tho  image  from  further  action,  allows  it  to  bo 
distinctly  soon.  Of  couno,  if  the  picture  wcro  developed  at 
this  stage  it  would  liave  tho  figures  only  with  a  plain  white 
background.  Wo  have  now  to  protect  the  already  exposed 
portion  while  tho  ex|>osuro  is  imido  for  the  landscape.  This 
we  do  by  painting  it  over,  while  in  titit,  with  an  opaquo  pig- 
ment— Indian  ink  for  example.  This  is  simple  done  by  tracing 
over  the  image  as  projected  through  the  yellow  screen. 
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TIm  bromide  paper  and  ita  glaM  »ro  now  removed  aud  placed 
fal  Um  dark,  and  U>o  cardboard  again  placed  in  position.  The 
§gm  MsaUre  ia  next  taken  from  the  lantern,  the  landscape 
OM  iatradMad,  and  the  aiie  of  the  image  a<ljustc<l  to  its 
orlgiwd  proportions,  known  by  the  jjum  papers  on  the  negative 
^.ff^.^t"'"^  with  the  pencil  marks  on  the  cardlioanl.  The  Ions 
b  tbeo  capped  and  the  aemiitive  paper  again  made  to  take  the 
pkM  of  tha  oard,  the  precaution  being  taken  that  the  side  of 
tha  piatf  ia  prwaad  doao  to  the  guide  nail.  Tiic  second  c.v 
poanre  ii  then  mada  All  that  now  remains  is  to  wash  off  the 
ooloor  with  water,  aamatod  by  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  develop, 
and  fix  the  picture  in  the  ordinary  maimer.  And,  if  the  work 
ba  naatlj  executed,  the  juncture  of  the  two  negatives  will  not 
ba  perceptible. 

In  our  fimt  two  or  three  essays  the  Indian  ink  was  removed 
completely  by  the  cotton  wool,  but  in  some  subsequent  ones, 
when  using  a  second  »;imple  of  paper,  a  slight  stain  was  left  on 
tho  surlaoe,  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  development ; 
and  in  tho  clearing,  fixing,  aud  washing,  it  disappeared  entirely- 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  the  first  exposed  image 
can  be  protected  while  the  second  is  impressed.  Here  is  one. 
After  the  figure  image  is  focussed,  take  a  small  piece  of  bromide 
paper  aud  expoao  it  and  then  develop.  This  picture  need  not 
be  fixeil,  only  washed  and  dried.  The  figures  arc  then  cut  out 
neatly,  by  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  used 
aa  a  shield  instead  of  the  pigment  It  may  be  attached  to  the 
paper  with  a  touch  or  two  of  indiarubber  solution.  The  india- 
nibbor  can  be  easily  removed,  when  the  paper  is  separated,  by 
gcutly  rubbing  with  a  clean  finger. 

When  a  number  of  enlargements  of  the  same  subject  are 
."oquired  this  plan  of  masking  will  be  found  more  convenient 
than  the  i>ainting,  as  the  same  figure-shield  will  serve  any 
nuroWr  of  times.  The  reasou  why  rubber  solution  is  used  as 
a  cement  is  that  it  causes  no  expansion  in  the  paper,  aud  is 
easily  rcm>jvc<l  without  injury  to  the  gelatiue  surface. 


HYDROQUINONE  AND  SULPHUROUS  ACID. 
Tub  question  having  been  raised  of  the  chemical  purity  of 
"permancut"  hydroquinone,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  re-examine  the  preparation,  and  nowJpix)pose  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  its  alleged  impurity. 

in  an  append  to  Messrs.  Zimmerman's  letter  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  said  tliat  tiie  sample  in  ow  possession  was  "  perfectly  " 
neutral,  but  the  word  should  have  been  "practically,"  for 
although  tho  ordinary  teats  for  acidity  would  justify  the  use  of 
the  first  term,  it  is  well  known  that  minute  traces  of  sul- 
phurous acid  are  not  to  be  detected  so  readily  as  the  stronger 
acids.  Thus,  with  litmus  paper,  permanent  hydroquinone  not 
only  gives  no  acid  reaction,  but  if  anything  shows  a  tendency 
to  restore  the  blue  colour  to  the  previously  reddened  test 
paper,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  actually  contains,  or 
rather  has  mcclionieally  mixed  with  it,  a  very  minute  trace  of 
the  acid  in  ({uestion. 

The  prci>aration  to  which  the  name  "permanent"  has 
beenappUed,  differs  from  ordinary  hydroquinone  inasmuch  as 
It  poaacncs  a  clear  and  distinct  yellow  colour,  whereas  the 
auhetance  in  iU  strictest  purity,  though  by  no  means  in  all 
•aaunareial  samples,  is  colourless.  We  expressed  the  opinion, 
upro  flrat  examining  the  yellow  crystals,  that  the  colour  was 
aenred  in  aome  way  from  sulpliurous  acid,  though  from  the 
rough  tesU  then  appUcd  wo  IkUed  to  detect  ita  presence. 


Solutions  of  hydroquinone  or  of  pyrogallic  acid  containing  free 
sulphurous  acid,  or  what  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
an  acid  sulphite,  possess  the  distinctive  yellow  colour  shown  by 
the  "permanent"  crystals,  though  colourless  crystals  maybe 
obtained  fi-om  such  a  solution  upon  evaporation  if  but  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  acid  be  present. 

Upon  receiving  Messrs.  Zimmerman's  letter,  mentioning  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  permanent  hydroquinone,  we 
submitted  the  substance  to  more  careful  tests  than  we  had 
previously  done.  A  few  of  the  crystals  were  heated  upon 
platinum  foil  in  order  to  see  if  any  combined  sulphites  were 
present,  but  the  volatilisation  was  complete,  leaving  but  the 
faintest  mark  behind,  and  that  rather  a  dimming  of  the  luster 
of  the  metal  than  a  stain  or  deposit.  Here  wc  may  say  that  in 
this  matter  the  incriminated  crystals  behaved  better  than  tho 
strictly  pure,  simply  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  small 
trace  of  sulphurous  acid  that  gives  them  their  colour.  "When 
licated  moderately,  hydroquinone  first  of  all  fuses,  and  as  the 
temperature  is  increased  sublimes  or  volatilises,  but  from  the 
well-known  instability  of  the  pure  product  a  small  portion  of  it 
is  decomposed  in  the  operation,  leaving  a  faint  brown  or 
blackish  stain,  which  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  prevents. 

If  a  few  of  the  yellow  crystals  be  fused  at  a  gentle  heat  upon 
platiuimi  foil,  or  in  a  porcelain  dish,  aud  again  allowed  to  cool 
and  solidify,  the  yellow  colour  will  be  found  to  have  entirely 
disappeared,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  loosely  com- 
bined sulphurous  acid.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  making 
a  hot,  strong,  aqueous  solution,  which,  upon  cooling,  will  deposit 
perfectly  colourless  crystals  of  beautiful  form. 

We  next  tested  the  crystals  quantitatively  for  suli)lmrou3 
acid  in  the  free  state,  and  as  the  average  of  six  trials  obtained 
a  result  of  a  little  over  half  a  grain  in  one  hundred  grains  of 
the  crystals,  that  is  to  say,  one  half  per  cent,  instead  of 
"several  per  cents,"  as  stated.  This  quantity  of  free  acid 
represents  the  equivalent  of  about  two  grains  of  sodium 
sulphite,  a  proportion  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
is  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  preservative  of  the  hydroquinone  in 
solution ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  accepted  as  powerless  for  cither 
good  or  evil  in  that  couuexion.  It  is  not,  however,  useless 
altogether,  for  though,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  insutlicient  to  exert 
any  preservative  action  in  the  solution,  and  is  perhaps  equally 
without  effect  on  the  crystals,  still,  indirectly,  it  conduces  to 
the  purity  and  stability  of  the  latter,  as  wc  shall  show. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  fact  of  the  yellow  colouration  of  tho 
solution  of  hydroquinone  in  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  have  stated  that  when  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  acid 
is  present  the  crystals  will  bo  thrown  down  without  colour ; 
but  if  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  acid  be  present  it  is 
impossible  in  the  process  of  crystallisation  to  get  rid  of  the 
last  traces,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  sulphurous  acid. 
This,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, a  gaseous  substance,  very  soluble  in  water  and  con- 
densable into  liquid  form  at  a  low  temperature.  Hydroquinone 
itself  is  only  moderately  soluble  in  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  even  if  a  hot 
solution  be  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  the  crystals  on 
cooling  will  separate  almost  entirely  free  from  acid,  that  which 
remains  being  only  mechanically  imprisoned  in  the  mass  of 
crystals.  Further  than  this,  when  the  crystals  are  separated 
from  the  mother  liquor  and  dried,  a  large  propoitiou  of  the  acid 
still  remaining  will  be  given  off  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  so 
that  the  quantity  finally  remaining  will  be  very  small,  as 
analysis  actually  shows.     This  last  remnant  may  be  got  rid  of 
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hj  reetTsUlliaation,  when  hj  iti  extraoMS  soluhilitj  it  remains 
in  t  tic  ntother  liquor  after  the  lew  aolnblc  hydroquinoue  has 
ited. 

tr,  although  the  proportioQ  of  acid   contained   in   the 

cn'tala  ofpennanent  hjdrotiuinonc  ia  both  liarmlesa  and  iisc- 

k'",  the  prmence  of  the  larger  quantity  uf  acid  during  the 

|ir  '•  iria  of  manafaeture  may  b«  of  the  greatest  ralae  in  pn>- 

r  1 1 '  i  ng  tha  decwapowtioo  of  an  always  delicate  aufaatance.     I  n 

f  >  •   r«Ttiapa  the  Boat  daugwuua  stage  of  the  proeeas  is  wiien 

cfjstab  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  drying, 

itiun  proeeeds  br  more  rapidly  than  in  solution.     At 

1  the  presence  of  sulpburout  acid  is  of  the  utmost 

lu  arresting  oxidatioa  and  enabling  the  crj-stals  to  be 

uood  to  the  dry  and  oompentively  stable  cundition  with- 

l-.-eampaaitaon.    If  this  result  can  be  attained,  and  the  great 

ff  the  aselea  aeid  liberated  as  the  crystals  dry,  so  as  to 

a  product  tbat  is  practically  pare,  mid  by  no  test  proved 

°  **      r  to  tha  tbeontically  pure  preparation, 

ttMs  for  eooplaint. 

roportion  of  add  remaining  in  the 

.n  one  baadred  grains  to  the  S  U, 

m  about  luo  grains  of  sodium  sulphite.     When  it  is 
'ving  one  bnndrvd  grains  of  hydro- 
tea  a  pbotegrtpher  at  ooee  adds 
iVrv  » ill  jvmr  kmm JrrJ  gr\wimt  of  sulphite,  the  asteat 
^  try  liliely  to  aeenw  from  the  prcMoce  of  the  amaller 
'ity  may  be  partially  estimated. 


•  KAT  aa4  sasy  wsy  el  awliag  |*etap«ph*  in  sa  album  is 
«■  a  boea  to  ths  yhnlugiafhii,  and  it  bsfoiass  dooUy  lo  yr}>rn  ■ 


A 

of  iaisiihaais'  <rf  ths  virws  U  piwiJed.    Mr.  ZsefcMdorf,  s 

.iri.r  |>lia«o(rTaphtr,  who  oceapiM  pmCiarfaMlly  a  Ugh  pkca  aaoag 

■h'  irtatncncT  of  booUtiadMs,  has  for  soaae  lims  bsM  dnotiiy  his 

■iae  to  tlM  earryiag  out  of  an  idea  by  which  Hmm  objtetscaa 

'■•■    <?  «t«d.    A*  a  iwMlt,  h«  has  now  yradwsd  sn  olWa,  tha  kavw 

f  t-  iiich  srs  ftilad  with  a  doahls  hhlB^anA  perfbtatsd  at  the  sd^ 

^'-'vaUsOMaslobsfaslsMdiathrfraaTHB  byasilklaiH^.    fly  this 

.:»«»•  gnsips  <i  fhoeapafhs  psrtslaing  to  one  'particnlar  subjeet 

■■.^%■.  \»  cnlsM  sad  sseuisJ  at  oaes  te  tha  Undiap,  sad  tb«ir  ^lrther 

:  Hi  -  dwaga  can  be  rndily  Hbctod.    W*  iii]<l«r»uii<l  tbst  the 

'!•  to  be  plsesd  aMB  tbs  autkrt  at  rrry  littk  inoi*  than  lb* 

itwuaU  ihemsslTssi.    It  (oBows  thai  with  one  eorer  one 

>  latfs  supply  ti  aHoated  priaU  caabrsdag  a  faiisty  of 

■m  whkb  aJsetinas  may  bs  made  to  stnek  ths  album  fee 

ilaroeaaska.    li  is  a  foad  Usa  wsll  earned  oat,  sad  will 

In  extaasifaly 


t  may  bs,  w«  wooU  not  m>  il  i«  at  «11  pMbaUe 

■ratloa  will  see  ths  S/ipirstiuo*  u(  Mr.  Jsaica 

•ilaulK.-  (o:..;.  I.    At  ths  >nt  saaaal  diaasr  of  tha Socieiy  of  which 

iiehss  (o  \,ni  Wrii  lbs  isliuai  I  hsad,Mr.  Olsisber  sanrssirU  the 

'issnability  of  b«f  tnir  s  ipwat  esatfal  hkO  of  thrir  own,  sod  which 

woaU  slm  saswsr  for  ths  aMstiags  of  the  euuntry  and  metropolitaa 

"  <>  tiss.    WbUs  saeh  a  hoaw  would  bs  suiublx  and  dritrable  for 

*'^:>  <r»f  Asssatalioa,  it  weald  aaieily  aaswvr  in  l^jodon,  whtre  tb« 

-  ':i'-(r««  or*  semswbat  locaHssd  sad  iftiakM  sB  orer  the  suburbs, 

~  ir.-  St  a  distsara  of  ssvsral  aiOss  firaa  say  other  sodsty.    It  is 

•:<^«  lilwly  that  say  of  th«M  bofas  would  care  to  tink  their 

I   iiTJlaiBly,  espsdoUy  as  nprJa  kca&ty,  by  Isaring  thdr  homes 

>   I  the  flaas  of  pnaeal  aMaUsga  to  their  vicinity,  to  come  all  the 

'  <  t"-".  ety,  Stmad  Oiasn,  Iloloway,  Piimrose  Hill,  kt^  to  a 

nin  ct,  perhaps,  Chariag  Oreaa.    As  legaida  the  Society's 

■ssiati^  thsaa  Is  ao  rsasoa  why  Livefpool  or  Maaeheater 

aBowad  lo  ocaapy  sueb   h%h   raatage  grouad  orer 


Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  has  set  a  good  example  in  abbreviating  a  rather 
long  term,  which  it  \a  confidently  believed  will  ere  loDg  take  its  place 
in  our  Teroaculsr — we  refer  to  hydroquinone — a  word  which  pboto- 
graphori  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  give  full  utterance  to 
every  time  tliey  have  occasioo  to  speak  of  it.  At  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  ISritain  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Swan,  when  reading 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  and  with  reference  to  the  tendenciea  that 
photograpliers  hsve  to  abbreviate  loEg  words,  taking  example  by 
pyro  for  pyrogolUc  acid,  hypo  for  liyix)$ulphite  of  soda,  proposes  to 
abbreviate  the  name  of  the  new  developing  agent  to  quinone,  thus 
omitting  the  hydro  as  not  being  necessary. 


It  i«  perhaps  pianature  to  announce  tliat  at  the  next  exhibition  of 
the  l*hot«giaphio  Society  of  Ureat  Britain  the  system  of  awarding 
medals,  suspended  last  year  by  way  of  experiment,  will  be  resumed ; 
but  if  we  rightly  interpret  such  expressions  of  opinion  as  were 
made  relative  to  this  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening, 
soch  will  most  probably  be  the  case.  There  are  many  among  the 
ranks  of  photogmpbers  who  eoret  possession  of  the  Sodety's  medal  as 
bein^r  tha  higfacdPhnnnwr  that  can  be  awarded,  and  its  being  with- 
held for  one  year  proved  tha  iwissN  d'itn  of  their  eeasing  to  exhibit 
on  tiie  oceadoa.  The  motive  may  not  be  a  very  high  one,  but  we 
have  to^do  with  existinff  facts.  We  are,  however,  inoUiieti  to  be 
chaiitabie,  and  to  attribute  the  non-appearance  of  old-time  exhibitors 
last  year  to  tha  terribly  indenient  summer,  which  prevented  many 
to  go  out  with  a  camera. 


Tna  Urntity  of  %ht  and  ek-ctricity  has  often  been  guessed  at;  a 
perfect  porslkUsm  bos  at  lost  been  proved.  By  means  of  s,  com* 
peratively  speaking,  simple  arrongt-ment,  l)r.  Herts,  of  Corlsruhe, 
has  succeeded  in  btteroepting  ths  ether  radiations  brought  about 
by  on  electric  discharge,  causing  them  to  behave  prodsely  ss  light 
radiatioas  would.  By  BMaus  of  a  parabolic  mirror  he  collected 
tha  radiations,  by  a  ssoonl  mirror  he  ro-coUected  them  to  a 
focus;  if  the  ieeoad  admr  were  n>tated  through  a  right  angb 
it  lost  its  CMBvergiag  power  on  this  porticuLir  light  —  polarised 
if,  in  fact.  Ho  interpuseil  screens,  and  prove<i  the  light  to  travel 
ia  stni^ht  lino*  approximsit-ly.  The  most  marvellous  power  of 
ths  ndiatJoBs  is  the  traneparency  of  various  bodies  to  their  motbn. 
Tba  clastng  of  the  door  of  a  room  was  no  obstacle — the  rays  posoed 
through  ss  light  peases  throagb  gisse.  Ffaially,  the  rays  were  refracted 
like  liirbt  thrrugb  a  prism. 


As  vartoiu  "  u|«iuim  '  objects  werv  tnuitparent  to  these  new  rays, 
tlieia  was  no  need  for  a  gloss  prism,  fortunately ;  the  one  employed 
was  mailit  of  pitch,  and  ha<i  *i>les  of  over  a  yard  long.  It  wss  sot  in 
tha  path  of  the  rays,  and  was  found  lo  deflect  them  about  'iT  out  of 
thdr  path.  


Tata  is  a  ■aiislhias  aeUetaaMai,  but  the  account  is  evidently 
thoroughly  laHaMst  fcr  two  Bfci^h  obasnrers  at  once  set  themaelves 
In  the  task  of  lapsatiag  ths  axpmiments,  which  thi-y  did  w  ith  suooesa. 
They  polatised  tha  rays  by  rsflectioao,  and  found  nln-ets  of  gloss  to 
bs  praetiaally  opaqua,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  vibratory  waves 
csuMBg  an  action  dmilar  to  that  ptodudng  "  Newton's  rings."  The 
waves  an  calcnlaled  to  be  about  two  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 


Wa  hare  on  s  former  occasion  alluded  ti)  the  rumours  which  have 
been  cuirent  as  to  American  intentions  in  the  direction  of  a  largo 
telescope,  and  form  is  now  given  to  them  by  the  definite  statement 
that  CongreM  is  lo  be  a*kvd  to  vote  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  refractor  of  the  same  (five  feet)  diameter. 
We  do  out  know  bow  the  estimate  as  to  the  cost — which,  be  it 
obtervcd,  is  for  the  refractor  only,  no  building  being  mentioned — 
hss  been  obisinod,  but  when  wo  remember  that  the  producing  the 
gloss  slobs  olono  for  the  Lick  iiiatrument,  "only"  three  feet  in 
diameter,  was  the  work  of  many  years,  some  faint  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  took  of  making  a  five-foot  instrument  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  open  to  doubt  the  feasibility  of  producing  the  gloss 
slab  akme. 


too 
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tctcxAing  Mr.  Oiiitenbcrg'8  oxplanaUon-w  far  ss  it  goes- 
rf  hU  flTuo.;  alluaed  to  in  recent  £rW.  I  mus  remmd  Inm 
^  ^  oU  MW  about  tUo  man  "  who  co.nplie.  .Kamst  hu.  ^lU ;     and 

^^T  Umi  «  hutMl  and  wonderful "  character  of  the  lamp  properly 


J  to  It  or  exUt  only  in  myjmagination,  1  beg  t9  announce  that 
I  Ml  "of  the  aarae  opinion  still."  , 

I»  an  intemting  paper  on  LmiUrn  Trami>arermet,  Mr  Abel 
Hwwood.  jun.,  r*fer.  to  the  method  of  toning  given  m  a  leading 
S2d7btheJ.ni..NAL  K>me  weeks  since  by  means  of  mercury  fol- 
}am2  by  Uver  of  wUphur.  This  is  not  as  popular  or  as  well  known 
M  th*  h^uUful  tonea  it  girea  ahould  make  it ;  a  result  probably  due 
in  mrt  to  Uie  unpfcaaant  character  of  the  potassium  sulphide,  and 
pi«tJy  to  the  fact  of  mercury  being  employed,  which  is  popularly 
balwMd  to  lead  to  inatability  of  tone. 

WlMtber  tliia  be  neceaaMUy  the  case,  when  proper  care  is  taken, 
with  mn  form  of  mercury  toning  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  here ;  but 
tkia  I  wi«h  to  MV,  nameiv,  that  of  all  kinds  of  photographic  images 
wiU  ilwr  aa  the' original  baris,  none,  in  my  experience,  approaches  in 
ptnMneocy  to  that  produced  by  toning  with  mercury  followed  by  an 
^M^  lulphide.  When  properly  washed  between  the  various  opera- 
tioM— a  precaution  necessary  for  the  mere  integrity  of  the  picture, 
ilTCMaetive  of  permanency— n  beautiful  image  is  left,  which  is  not 
ea)y  quite  {lennaiient  under  ordinarj-  conditions,  but  absolutely  resists 
BKMt  of  the  bleaching  agenta,  such  as  chlorine  and  iodine,  and  certain 
of  the  dilotidea  and  iodides,  which  instantly  ottack  the  ordinary  image. 

It  U  true  the  sulphides  are  not  pleasant  substances  to  use,  nor  are 
they  permanent  in  their  character;  but  there  is  nothing  dangerous  to 
health,  as  many  suppose,  in  their  employment.  Tlie  danger  used  to 
arise,  in  the  old  wet-pUto  days,  from  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted 
hjtlregen  impregnatinff  the  atmosphere  of  the  dark  room,  with  the 
raeult  that  plates  were  fogged,  and  even  baths  thrown  out  of  order. 
Bat  in  the  modern  dark  room  little  such  danger  exists,  and  the  incon- 
teaiesce  is  confined  to  the  unpleasant  olfivctory  sensation  produced. 
A  friend  of  mine,  however,  asserts  that  "  you  soon  get  quite  to  hke 
it ;"  which  may  indeed  be  true  enough  if  the  improved  tones  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

It  is  a  fine,  "  crusted,"  old  idea  that,  while  for  astronomical  and 
tckacopo  purposes  the  very  perfection  of  optical  gloss  and  the  highest 
poasible  workmanship  are  absolutely  necessary,  yet,  comparatively 
s|ie«]ung,  for  photographic  objectives  anything  in  the  shape  of 
"  aeeond  quality  "  glass  and  any  sort  of  manipulation  or  working  will 
•oswer.  Not  so,  however,  says  Mr.  Edward  liausch,  whose  dictum 
wilt,  I  think,  cause  some  little  surprise  in  many  quarter.^.  "  I  have 
found,"  he  says,  "  that  any  lack  of  perfection  which  is  noticeable  in 
an  eyei«ece  is  as  pronounced  in  the  camera ;  and  I  therefore  claim 
and  make  this  emphatic  that  a  iirst-class  photographic  objective  re- 
quires as  much  perfection  as  that  in  the  telescope  or  microscope,  and 
no  work  sjient  uiion  it  to  accomplish  this  result  is  lost." 

Now,  while  standing  out  to  the  utmost  for  the  greatest  needful  por- 
(eetion  in  photographic  objectives,  I  am  bold  enough  to  venture  to 
dilbr  from  so  high  an  authority,  wlio  speaks  more  perhaps  from  a 
■rietlrtflr  than  from  a  practical  point,  as  an  optician  rather  than  a 
photompher.  I  repeat  that  I  am  in  favour  of  the  greatest  needful  or 
MiinMo  perfection  in  photogra|)hic  lenses;  but  every  one  must  be 
■wue  that  a  point  is  reached— far  short  of  that  in  telescopic  or 
aiovscopic  work  — at  which  higher  perfection  becomes  so  much 
wfliwiment  wasted,  "  and  the  work  spent  to  accomplish  this  result"  is 
mdoobtedly  lost. 

To  illuotrate  my  meaning  1  need  look  no  farther  than  to  Mr. 
liausch's  allusion  to  the  use  of  an  eyepiece.  In  the  case  of  the  tele- 
Mope  mm!  microecope  the  eyepiece  is  universally  employed  to  secure 
the  highest  degne  of  magnification,  and  the  most  perfect  resolution 
of  the  finest  details  of  the  object.  When  only  the  axial  rays  are 
nliliaed,  or  with  lenses  of  narrow  angles,  no  inconvenience  arises  from 
this;   but  apply   an  eyepiece  to  the  image  produced  by  the  most 

perfect  "of  photopraphic  objectives,  including  an  angle  of,  say,  46° 
to  63*, and  I  rather  fancy  that  the  unaided  eye  view  will  be  preferred. 

'"ct.  tlw  photographic  imago  will  under  no  circumstances  bear  the 
•pplic^  or  an  eyepiece,  at  least  to  the  extent  necessary  and  usual 
with  the  teleeoope  and  microscope. 


But  presuming  we  have  a  photographic  objective  as  theoretically 
perfect  in  construction  and  in  working  as  any  telescope  lens,  one,  in 
fact  the  image  of  which  will  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  eyepiece,  and 
show  faultless  definition  even  to  the  extreme  marginal  rays,  what 
becomes  of  the  microscopic  definition  when  the  image  is  viewed  on 
the  irround  glass  focussing  screen,  especially  if  the  eyepiece  be  then 
used?  What,  again,  about  the  faultless  definition  when  rendered  on 
a  modern  rapid  gelatine  film,  the  grain  of  which  in  many  ca«ea  is 
painfully  distinct  even  to  the  unas.sisted  eye  ?  Granted  even  a  rei- 
fectly  structureless  negative  film,  where  is  the  paper  to  be  obtained 
with  a  suificieutly  homogeneous  surface  to  reproduce  the  original  in- 
teo-rity  of  definition  ?  I  heard  an  eminent  American  amateur  declare 
oirce  •  "I  consider  when  I  print  a  negative  on  paper  I  spoil  it."  In 
fact,  the  surroundings  of  photography  or  of  photographs  are  incom- 
patible with  the  highest  perfection  in  working  of  the  instruments. 

A  good  workman  will  have  the  best  .possible  tools  for  his  purjiose, 
and  to  secure  that  end  will  spare  no  cost.  Technical  excellence  means 
the  expenditure  of  cost  in  labour  and  material ;  but  where  the  re.«ilt 
is  a  degree  of  super-excellence  that  is  really  of  no  use  to  the  w  oik- 
man,he  would  be  foolish  indeed  to  incur  the  additional  outlay  fur  the 
mere'  purpose  of  satisfying  the  conscience  of  the  scientist  who  takes  a 
not  unnatural  pride  in  his  work.  ■       Junils. 


GAS  EXPLOSION  AT  DUBLIN. 

It  is  reassuring  to  the  users  of  compressed  gas  in  cylinders  to  know, 
as  the  result  ot  the  inquiry  into  tlie  cause  of  the  explosion  at  Dublin, 
tliat  it  was  not  due  to  over  compression,  but  to  a  mixture  of  two 
gases  in  one  vessel.  This,  as  tlie  merest  tyro  knows,  would  be 
dangerous  whether  in  a  bag,  glass  vessel,  or  cylinder,  if  suUicieut 
quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  were  contained  therein.  All  av  lio 
use  the  limelight,  or  are  interested  in  it,  will  feel  grieved  at  tiie 
calamitous  result  of  a  disregard  of  one  of  the  most  ordinary  cautions ; 
and  your  readers  will  all,  I  am  sure,  join  with  me  in  expressing 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  relations  and  friends  of  tlie  late  iMr. 
Bewley  who  so  unfortunately  lost  his  life  through  his  belief  in  his 
own  judgment  in  opposition  to  practical  proof  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  cylinder. 

As  there  is  not  tlie  slightest  doubt  from  the  evidence  adduced  that 
the  explosion  was  caused  from  ignition  of  two  mixed  gases,  it  naturally 
occurs  to  one  what  can  be  done  to  obviate  a  similar  occurrence,  jind 
make  a  certainty  of  the  safe  use  "of  oxygen  and  hydrogen."  First 
and  foremost,  the  two  gases  must  be  kept  separate,  and  to  this  end 
the  vessels  containing  tliem  should  be  distinctly  marked.  Second,  a 
test  must  always  be  applied  before  using  to  see  that  each  gas  is  iu  no 
way  mixed.  Third,  tlie  pressure  exerted  on  the  vessel  must  never  be 
nearly  equal  to  its  bursting  limit.  Fourth,  the  pressure  for  the 
delivery  of  the  gas  must  be  sufiiciently  equal  (or  at  any  rate  so  great) 
that  by  no  possible  means  can  one  gas  be  driven  back  into  the  other 
vessel. 

Now,  as  regards  the  separate  vessels,  if  they  are  cylinders  (and  by 
common  consent  the  days  of  gas  bags,  at  least  in  Great  Dritain,  are 
numbered),  if  they  are  distinctly  painted — oxygen,  black ;  and  hydrogen, 
or  house  gas,  red— hy  ito  possible  means,  without  gross  carelessness,  ; 
could  one  be  used  for  the  other,  and  if  they  were,  the  error  would 
be  soon  discovered  by  the  test  now  suggested.  This  te.'it  may  be  i 
made  in  one  or  two  ways,  but  on  my  representation  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  Dr.  J.  A.  Klemiug,  I'rofessor  of  Electrical  Eugiueerkig  i 
in  University  College,  Loudon,  has  designed  a  little  apparatus  that  any 
one  can  use  in  a  few  minutes  and  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  working  with 
pure  or  known  gas.  It  consists  of  a  little  metal  tank  or  open-top  box, 
six  inches  high,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  deep, 
having  a  second  compartment  about  half  the  height  and  the  same 
width  and  depth  as  tlie  other.  The  long  one  is  open  at  the  top,  and 
the  short  one  is  closed  by  a  liglit  indiarubber  cap.  An  inlet  tube, 
fitted  with  stopcock,  passes  from  the  outside  of  the  larger  compartment 
along  the  inside  base  and  into  the  second  compartment,  while  an  out- 
let pipe,  with  stopcock  and  fine-drawn  orifice,  is  fitted  to  the  smaller 
compartment.  Perforations  are  made  in  the  side  connecting  the  two 
chambers,  so  that  when  water  is  poured  into  the  open  end  of  the  large 
chamber,  it  may  find  its  level  in  tlie  other  ;  or  when  gas  is  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  second  chamber,  it  shall  displace  the  water  in  it  and 
cause  the  water  to  pass  through  the  perforation  and  rise  iu  the  first 
chamber.  The  test  is  applied  by  connecting  the  gas  vessel  with  the 
iidet  pipe  (after  first  filling  the  vessel  up  with  water  until  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  indiarubber-capped  aperture,  and  turning  off  outlet 
stopcock),  and  then  turning  on  the  gas  from  cylinder,  bag,  or  other 
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r-^l,    A«  fooa  as  thU  U  daa«  tbe  water  will  commence  to  rue 


II   tliM  opan  eoiDpArtment, 


uartiii«.'iii 

of 


and  when  it  reacLcs  to  witliiu  Litlf  uii  inch 
iinmence  tu  rUc,  tbo  f!ma  U  turnrd  utl 
i  from  the  v«'.>>el.      Gat  will  now  be 
iut*«<l  of  wat«r,  Uitl  if  it  ia  cuppo«e<l  to 
tmu  a  piaM  of  Mown  y«p«r  can  be  liyliivd  and  blown  out, 
bald  at  ara'i  lovth  Ofiftmtt  tk«  jat  willi  small  oriGcD,  ao  that 
••a  Um  tap  ia  tamca  oa  Um  gaa  blowa  on  the  glow.     If  it  fans 
nto  •  ilasao  an.l  fontinim  to  Dwn  asticfactorily,  it  may  be  kn'>wn 
>>>■  poi*  oxy.  '  with  snail  exploaion!!,  tlten  the' gas  UiouM 

be  Med  but  H  alluw«d  to  aaeape  in  the  open  air.    Sup- 

111^  it  wat  the  wvrat  kiad  of  mixtorn  of  Kawa  for  exploding,  toe 
y  iwult  would  be  a  aaall  exploMon  in  tiM  little  compartment 
■  he  teat  apparataa,  blowing  off  Um  indiarub>«.-r  cap  and  tpilUng  a 
Uule  watar.    1/ tW  gaaia  bydragu,  or  ko«MKao,it  shooU  bum  with 
jtandjr  flame,  ia*t  in  tb«  Mme  waj  aa  tbv  b;drDg«a  dora  when 
~    1  CO  at  the  uatem  jrt ;  but  if  it  u  mizeil  it  will  raap  or  perhaps 
a  snail  exniMioa,  aa  pivviuusl/  deNribcd.    In  case  at  doubt  thu 
krnt  ttioiud  be  nrptated. 

fittle  "  lot  apowmtus "  is  tlM  Mb|tct  ol  a  patent,  and  will 

mU  in  Mr.  J.  II.  Steward,  Ldodoa;  knt  the  pnce  will  b«  rery 

I  that  fxtrj  <MM  majr  be  ia  a  poillioa  to  aatiafy  tbeaaalraa 

mtmm  tbe  public  at  a  mooaeat'a  notice.    It  goea  witboat 

tbat  the  raasul  mitst  be  emptied  btfore  a  differMt  load  of  gas 

d.    Aa  raptda  "  lb*  pnmare  of  tkagaa  ca  tbe  *mm1  aot  being 

•qoal  to  ua  hunt  tag  powar,'  ao  aaa  should  use  a  ataal  or  iron 

without  it  baa  flrat  Msa  awrkad  aa  "  trstetl,"  or  a  gaarmatea 

of  the  number  ti  pounda  prtaaoia  to  which  it  has  been  sabjeetad 

flliag  wttbgaa. 

oae  that  asaloded  at  Mr.  IWwIsy'a  ofioa  was,  no  doubt,  irvn, 

kaTing  bam  MM  to  wbat  the  ifiaiHillff  ezperta  rooMderrd  well 

iu  atnagtb,  llisia  aaad  ba  ao  aasiety  about  the  improTsd 

lindsfa  a*  awde  tor  tba  last  tw«  yaari  or  so,  whi«:>  an  tsatod 

to  tmm  aad  a  balf  tons  pramare  beforv  an/  gaa  ia  put  ia 


nlindan 
aiOicaUjrl 


_  A  gnat  aafcgnard  to  the  aoblie  ia  that  all  ryliodera  filled  b^  Una's 

fV •  'impaa/, aad  wbidk  ow  be  saat  thr-Migb  aajr  of  tbatr  maa/ 

tbt  por^oi^,  tarn  laalad  ia  tbia  way  — iba  alaal  to  pw—ira 

ra,  aad  iroa  to  fot^  or  aislj  atm<nipbawa,  or  about  000 

•■mon  to  tba  iqaaia  lack,  aad  tbaa  fiUad  to  Ibirt^  or  tarty 

"A.    Bjr  tbia  MNaaa  ao  risk  ia  ran  by  iba  wan  of  gaa  fhMB 

■n,  fiir  tboae  that  an  taolljr  bunt  harmbiesly  in  the  water 


'  to  tba  foattk  eoaatdentiaa,  **  the  {>fe«<«tMa  uf  mixinft  of 

vigb  aaafaal  piMaan  or  a  aaikhack. '    1  cnosidar  the  fact  of 

alwajra  kiiag  m  mack  pnaaira  beUiid  in  the  cylinders  is  their 

safswaaid,  aad  from  tbe  erUaBai  tkal  ttu  harm  came  to  thu 

'  wbo  firat  tried  tbe  ejHtiim  f-*'"ttrinir  auxad  g»aut/itr  ImmUm 

■I,  it  wouii,  in  mjr  opiaioa,  aenr  kare  rxaiodrd  if  attacked  to 

■lam  jfM,  tot  tbe  amr  woaU  bare  bad  iodieatioo  of  suoietlu»« 

;  WToag  before  ika  esBl>iajaa  oeeamd,  *hicb  nallf  hsppened,  1 

id,  ia  Inlaad.  afti  the  ejEadar  was  sent  back  to  .Mr.  lirwky 

'atiaed'  fML     If  BeanTa  aatoaatie  tmall  sine  n-t^uUtors 

I  tka  pnasuie  mi  both  bydngM  aad  oxygen  ia  absoluteljr  tbe 

,  and  a  eooscaat  aad  aaiform  praima  kept  up  aatil  tke  Ia«(  foot 

aad  afcoalrl  o«e  gae  gin  aat  bfon  tbe  otli^r  (t...n.  is 

Ijr  of  tbair  attxiag  or  aatataf  tbe  oiker  icgul  > 

taiartiag  tbe  pieman  ua  tke  imaff  ballowa  ecnnsci  >s 

ilMtriea  bnog  alike,  one  eaaaot  be  rataed  by  tke  other,  aad 

tit  b  wiwil  the  tmt  canaot  tattr  tbe  Ullows,  and  coaaeqnratljr 

caiMMt  aalrr  tke  eyfiaJcr.    Tbia  baiag  •»,  il>e  use  of  tba  limelight 

can  hf  r  iwidsnd  aerfactlT  safe  aa  lo^g  a*  "pliaaij  pncautiooa  an 


may  be  intensUag  to  maatina  as  iottance  of  tba  ttnogtb 

!  rTliaden  of  beat  make,  tkat  tbcir  low<«i  borating  piaiwirp 

'igbt  tons  to  tbe  s^nan  iaek,  an-l  tbe  limit  of  elattic  prea- 

'  ia,  before  tbrjr  begin  to  bulge «c  bind)  tiKbttcn  tooa.    This, 

onutKt..  •!  with  tbe  fact  tkat  tker  an  taelcd  to  one  and  a  half  tons 

|«»«ni  -'  1.  r  r''  eiUnv  witk  gaa,  aaoaU  eBay  any  anxiety  both  on  tb« 

(xtrt  ,4  tU  public  aad  tbe  ofanl 


I  ofantor  aa  to  Ikur  aae. 


O.K.  Daub. 


COUrKESBED  OAfl  IX  CYLINDERS. 

'«  last  arnm  or  ngbt  data  I  bare  rMrirnl  no  km  than  a 
n  I.  tb-r*  fniai  amataar  mater^rta la  varimia  pert*  nf  th<<  muniry, 
il^  fldW  upon  me,  alt  ini|iiiring  if  I 


^••A  ta  many  a(k«*  kafa  f 
(^■"Wl  irim  aaj 


■M  upon  aae,  all  iniiiiirinff 
fbr  Ine  tprril)^-  and  fatal  ex- 
pi'^m  wbick'cainnad  ia  AaMh  am  tk«>  atd  nf  la*t  month,  and  by 
vbiekMr.  nrwI^wwokhnratafiaaM."    Many  of  my  friends  aad 
bar*  adoytad  tka  OM  cf  twniiiiawil  iraa  partly  by  mjr 


advice,  and  some  of  them  (and  at  the  present  lime  there  may  be 
others)  are  »o  }:reatly  excited  and  "  scared  "  aa  to  declare  they  will 
never  again  um"  compressed  gaa.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  something  ought 
to  be  said  on  the  subiect. 

Respecting  tlie  Dublin  exploaion,  I  have  no  information  except  that 
which  has  appeared  in  the  newspaiH-rs,  and  from  what  I  read,  it  was 
not  in  luint/  the  compressed  gu  that  thu  exploaion  occurred.  It 
seems,  therwfoiw,  to  be  ^imply  au  excess  of  pleasure  for  the  cylinder 
in  which  it  was  contained,  or,  in  other  words,  tbe  cylinder  was  not 
strong  Miough  to  withstand  the  pre#.-ure  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
If  this  be  so — that  ia  to  my,  if  the  published  reports  in  the  papers  are 
correct — then  neither  hydrogen  (fr  oxygen  have  anything  to  do  vs-ith 
it,  ao  f ar  aa  their  explosive  or  dangerous  (P)  properties  are  concerned, 
for  air  compreased  to  the  same  premun  would  have  burst  the  cylinder 
just  tbe  aame,  and,  in  all  piobability,  would  have  produced  the  same 
disaster  (except,  of  courae,  tbe  fire  which  subcequently  occurred,  but 
which  was  as  nothing  to  the  bunting  of  the  cylinder). 

Ilut  now  that  the  "scan"  ia  ao  universal,  we  may  reasonably,  con- 
aider  the  importance  of  pceoaationa  for  tbe  future. 

Comprmeed  saa  baa  recently  become  so  popular  that  several  firms 
an  maung andsupplying  higb-prwsure  cyhoders  in  iron  and  sti'el,  and 
tken  exiata  a  strung  competition  in  price.  I'bi^,  in  a  matter  where 
tke  quality  {gooi  ot  bad)  cannot  be  dett'cted  by  tbe  purchaser,  is 
btghlv  condud<fe  to  tbe  aupply  of  inferior  articles,  and  notwith- 
standing it  ia  said  that  tbey  an  all  teated  to  a  preaaun  gnatly  in 
excem  of  that  at  which  tbey  an  intended  to  bo  used,  we  have  no 
pnnf  tkat  tlie  "  test"  waa  a  real  aad  aatiafaetorr  one. 

I  bare  penonally  known  caaas  in  tbe  tasting  of  a  steam  boiler  by 
hydraulic  praesura  whan  an  inspector  would  inaist  upon,  my,  two 
hundred  pounds  per  aqnan  inch  being  applied  before  delivery,  but  the 
boiler  maker,  conaideriiw  tke  test  too  seven,  has  "  doctored "  the 
pivasure  gauge,  and  whilst  satisfying  tbe  "inspector"  that  two 
kiiadrrd  pounda  per  .>  h  wat  applii^l,  ai  a  matter  of  fact 

not  awn  than  1>X)   ,  •  applied;  and  other  instanoAS  have 

CMM  nnder  my  pelvMau  I' «p<'ri>Mi<-<',  where, through  defective  appliiincei 
mmi  nal  iy  mtrntiim,  )tm  taan  half  the  preasuie  indicated  waa  really 

l%ase  facts  (well  known  to  wiginawi  and  scientists),  and  the 
leiloiiwws  of  tbe  caae  aa  manlfeetwl  by  the  Dublin  disaster,  point 
to  tba  fact  tkat  mA  cyHnder  akould  be  aubjectul  to  a  Uovemment 
t<at  (aa  in  tka  caae  of  gun  bamia),  and  I  sbouU  not  think  there  wen 
many  wbo,  wken  porchaidiig  a  cylinder  of,  say,  three  or  four  pounda 
ia  valne.  wuidd  object  tn  pay  a  few  shillings  extra  for  a  Uovemment 
Uet,  aiH  stamped  accordingly.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  anforosd,  and  1  nhoulil  be  V'Tt  pi'-aaed  to  hear  of  the  President  of 
tbe  Mannkealnr  Pbotofrnp!  v,  Sir  Henry  E.  Rosooe,  M.P., 

brii^iagtkiasabject  )m4ot.  .t. 

^t  apart  fnm  tb>- '  thn>ugh  excessive  pressuie, 

tkma  ia  aastber  mat''  ii  might  prove  evrn  more 

SBTWna,  tkat  o/lAs  muiny  of  in*  g<>t«t,  tjt.,  hffdngeH  amt  oxygen,  in 
Ute  mnte  rylmAer.  At  tke  piaaeat  time,  tbeaa  cyliuden  an  to  be  had 
on  bin  by  any  una,  aad  may  be  used  by  any  one,  and  goodnees  only 
kaowa  kam  **  aoow  people  *  uae  them.  There  is  no  distinction  between 
tbe  kydrogea  cylinder  aad  another  ooataining  oxygen,  except  perliapa 
an  orafawry  luggage  label  it  lied  to  tbe  neck  of  the  hydn>gt-ii  cylinder. 

Now,  what  assurance  bate  tbe  gimenl  public  that  a  cylinder  which 
eoataioed  hydrogen,  and  waa  returned  only  part  empty,  is  not  re- 
filled with  r.xvircn,  and  mce  rrrtif  It  may  be  the  custom  of  the 
manuf  'f  comptMaad  gas  to  empty  the  returned  cylinders 

befun'  .  .   but  aaypoae  tne  cunt'im  be  for  once  neglected  by 

tbe  wprkmaa  employed  I  tke  mult  might  lie  too  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. The  fact  ia,ktbiiiga  exist  at  the  preeent  time,  we  an  working 
ui  tbe  dark,  •■  1  our  Uvea,  aad  scoiwi  of  other  lives  around  us,  atv  nt 
the  mercy  of  somebody  elaa's  carefulnem  or  careleatneaa,  and  this 
outflit  not  to  be,  for  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

I  tak<<  it  that  the  manufactore  and  supply  of  compreased  oxygen  is 
almost  exclusively  in  tbe  banU  of  the  iirin  Oxygen  Coinpanv,  and 
thia  fact  afene  givea  tbem  tbe  power  to  keep  the  supply  of  liydrogcn 
in  tbeir  own  Mids  too.  Well,  then,  if  the  Urin  Uxygen  C'oinpaiiy 
would  adopt  aome  system  by  which  tbe  gas  could  not  be  filled  in 
wraac  cylindara,  and  rigidly  take  their  stand  at  that,  they  would 
jg^j^yl^k  a  oanfidanca  with  the  public  which  has  never  yet  been 
«aja7«d.  Fint  of  all,  tJbey  should  ref uso  to  till  cylinder)  that  wen 
not  officially  stftrnjied,  or  "of  known  manufactura ;  every  hydrogi-n 
cylinder  should  be  painted irAi/r,  and  the  oxygen  cylinders  black;  the 
wopht "  hydrogen "  might  bo  ratint<-d  in  large  black  li-tterK  on  the 
whiu>  cvliniler,  and  "  oxygen  "  m  white  letters  on  the  block  cylinder; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  aiul  best  of  all,  the  screw  ends  for  the  unions 
slujuld  differ  in  size— let  ua  say  one  inch  diameter  for  the  oxyifcui,  and 
one  and  a  qoarlar  iadMa  diaaaotor  for  the  hydrogen.    Then  the  phint 
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Off  aMUBNT  Btrf  ia  Uiag  or  eompNMtnf  thouU  be  eoiutracted  for 
1^^^  ^m^  ai^  aa  aMw,  tliiw  malriaf  it  impottible  for  a  workman, 
tow«iw  t«n>— .tn  AU  oxjgtn  in  •  by<lr»(!«n  cylinder,  and  vice  eertii. 
Tbit  Mipb  nM«0  ougnt  bsv»  bw-ii  itdoptad  at  first,  but  it  i.s  not 
toe  Uto  BOW,  ud  Um  ■ooner  it  ii  dooo  tbe  bettor,  and  tbe  aooner  will 
mUm  rB*lHi—~  b«  wtabliahwl. 

*  1V««  it  K>  ■(»«  dan)r»r  in  u>iii|;  onmprt«sed  ga«  for  limelight 
BansM*  tku  wbm  taken  frum  ba^  and  pressure  boards,  indeed  not 
MMwk  ThffdM^  1m  in  tfa«gueabecouiini(  mixed  in  one  cylinder, 
aad  IW  bigbw  Um  pfMMM  ol  ^vta*  ao  mixe<l  the  more  danger  there 
«aaU  ka.  Oxrirm  and  hydrospn  mixed  in  one  bag  and  exploded 
k«  •  milii  affair  compared  wifli  the  Mme  gates  exploded  under 
of  one  bundrMl  and  twenty  atmoopneres,  or  about  three 
!■••  Um  pmaaure  luually  contained  in  a  bag;  indeed,  if  a 
of  napewdar  looaely  placed  in  a  paper  bag  tvere  exploded,  and 
enaifo  Terr  tightly  rammed  up  in  an  iron  box  and  exploded, 
ipwiwn  would  U)  a  mild  one. 
Ttai  tba  BMttM  u  too  terious  to  \»  passed  over  quietly. 
Tbne  ai«  teant  of  eatea,  eTen  for  home  use,  where  during  the 
nmrnt  «»•««  the  oil  lamp*  of  single  lanterns  hare  been  put  aside  in 
laToar  of  "  ttlow-tluoiigb  jets,  and  a  cylinder  of  o.xygen  with  coal 
■M  talaa  (ma  the  booao  main  has  be«'n  highly  appreciated,  not  only 
fiir  tlM  sapffiior  ligfat  obtainetl,  but  the  aluence  of  the  objectionable 
mmU  tmtaeA  by  alToil  lamps,  more  or  lesx,  greater  convenience,  less 
iKwbb  ia  many  ways,  ana,  in  my  own  opinion,  quite  as  safe,  if  the 

In  o^tKluaioo,  I  hope  this  subject  will  receive  the  consideration 
diM  to  tl,  and  that  the  public  may  obtain  the  satisfaction  at  present 
n^aind.  AV.  I.  Cuadwick. 

I'lIOTOORAl'HIC  OBJECTIVES.* 
Facts  .\xd  Kau.aciks  Rruabdino  Them. 

Th«wi  is  one  point  which  I  Imve  not  yet  touched,  and  which  is  of 
tha  utmoct  importance,  and  that  is  the  sphericity  of  surfaces.  To 
•i^Plly  K"™*  ■■»*•  polish  a  lens  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  to  do  so  and 
oblaiii  cpbeiieia  aurfaces  is  extremely  dilhcult.  Instead  of  being 
■I^MriMl,  4  surface  may  bo  and  often  consists  of  a  series  of  elevations 
■iad  d(|NMiiuuj.  They  may  be  in  the  shape  of  rings,  or  may  be  con- 
ftaad  to  apota  or  radiate  from  the  centre,  in  which  way  I  have  seen 
tMB  M  pranouneed  as  tbe  spokes  in  a  wheel.  Ileat,  oven  when 
■odffiat*,  when  applied  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  lens,  causes  the 


» cillect.  Tbeni  are  optical  testa  by  which  you  can  easily  see  the 
"«l<|»**  ''jj^*  •''«'■  ">•  *"»ge»  has  been  allowed  to  rest  upon  it  for 
»  nOMDt.  The  same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  li.xing  the  lens  in  the 
BMMiitiaf. 

I  kata  often  examined  lenses  which  were  so  distorted  by  the  pres- 
■uw  exerted  on  them  in  the  mounting  that  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
Mble  that  they  could  form  even  a  fair  image.  What  is  the  effect  when 
Ujaw  cMldiUoiia  exist  ?  First  of  all,  there  is  a  lack  of  sharpness  over 
tto  put*  tad  then  depth  of  focus.  An  elevation  on  the  lens  will  give 
•  jfcorterfocuafor  all  tho«.  rays  which  fall  uiK,n  it,  because  of  its 
afcocto  radiua  than  tbe  focal  point  for  the  entire  surface ;  whereas  a 
«2»*M«  ."^  e*"**  •longer  focus,  so  that  instead  of  all  the  rays 
SMhtaiM  IB  one  mint  there  are  a  series  of  focal  point.-.    When  dei.th 

U  isTt*l*i!J!ly  7fV'  -  "''*  ^''."'^' " '' '"  ^  condemned,  because 
»L  J^^il  of  de hmt......  and  any  lens  poss.jssing  it  cannot  bo 

2SLT^  P-whased  Jiould  be  test«l  to  this  end.'  A  good  means  to 
**em«a  A.  pmper  conect.on  of  the  surface*  is  by  the  use  of  a 
MSSL  ^'^r  ''7  ?.*'"'T  '■"»»"  "■»  ">«  Poon-l  glass  by  means 

I«irSL?'.J^"  "^^  °'"°'  'r""""'  i'wortadiaphragmsumcient  Iv 
SL^tU  rTfir  in.'*  f""".'^'"?''"'.  and  again  focus? 
^!tr.%  7?  ""Jroifier.    If  the  objective  is  perfectly  corrected  this 

ESL  fi,  uT"*"  "'"'i  ''"  "•'/!'•  *'"'  "  "«'  '•  "-  as  stated  before  a 
«Jo«  fault,  because  there  w.U  be  a  different  focus  foroach  dia- 

QaSiS^  oLJ^J'it  '^^.  '"*  '""-Patible,  inasmuch  as  both 
•  Caaclwlfil  from  juig..  R«. 


always  lie  obtained  by  the  use  of  diaphragms,  and  this  is  also  true  in 
objectives  specially  made  for  portraiture  ;  but  in  these  the  same  is 
obtained  by  placing  two  systems  farther  apart  or  varying  the  distance 
of  I  ho  individual  lenses,  which  means  nothing  more  or  less  thun  the 
production  of  spherical  aben'ation. 

The  e.xtent  of  flatness  of  field  and  distortion  in  lenses  are  variable 
quantities,  and,  although  depending  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  diameter 
of  lenses,  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  deo^ec  in  one  or  the  other  lens, 
according  to  the  amount  of  skill  and  care  of  the  optician.  The 
tendency  almost  since  the  first  use  of  lenses  has  been  the  incieaso  of 
speed  and  consequent  increase  of  aperture  of  lens,  and  although  the 
advance  has  been  and  is  slow  to  the  uninitiated,  it  means  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  to  the  optician.  Every  degree  of  increase  represents 
a  considerable  outlay  of  mental  and  manual  labour,  and  can  only  be 
maintained  by  correspondingly  greater  attention  to  the  minutia;  of 
work.  Each  individual  reproduction  is  to  him  a  source  of  pride,  and 
he  works  with  love  and  ardour  over  every  step  of  his  work.  Outside 
of  this,  however,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  detrimental  influence  of 
imperfect  work,  and  his  ambition  is  not  only  to  accomplish  the 
highest  result,  but  to  maintain  it  after  it  has  been  reached.  The 
actual  work  of  grinding  and  polishing  is  comparatively  trifling,  as  is 
shown  in  the  cheaper  form  of  lenses,  where  the  cost  of  glass  is  just  as 
high,  but  wherein  the  lenses  are  used  whether  good  or  bad,  unless  they 
have  faults  easily  noticed.  The  time-consuming  and  worrying  work 
is  that  of  continually  testing  and  correcting  the  lenses.  When  we 
remember  that  the  best,  although  none  too  good,  involves  the  amount 
of  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray,  you  will  no  doubt  feel  that 
the  optician  does  not  ask  for  much  remuneration  for  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  homogeneity  of  glass.  A  disc  should  be  of  the  same 
consistency  throughout.  When  it  is  not,  it  possesses  either  impurities 
or  air  bubbles,  which  are  usually  easily  seen,  or  so-called  strife — which 
are  not  so  discernible,  but  of  greater  importance.  These  are  caused 
by  the  unequal  consistency  of  the  glass  or  unequal  annealing,  and 
have  a  similar  appearance  to  a  glass  of  water  when  strong  .'agar 
water  is  poured  into  it  and  is  not  well  mixed,  or  heated  air  as"  it  rises 
from  a  stove  or  hot  ground.  All  glass  not  specially  made  for  optical 
purposes  has  them,  and  can  be  easily  seen  by  looking  through  it  edge- 
wise, even  in  the  best  plate.  Of  course  no  disc  is  used  which  shows 
them,  or  air  bubbles,  or  impurities  on  a  preliminary  examination  ; 
they  often  appear  before  the  lenses  are  completed,  and  work  then 
ceases,  but  very  often  they  cannot  bo  detected  until  tiie  lenses  are 
finished.  Air  bubbles  can  easily  be  seen  by  any  person,  and  when 
they  exist  the  optician  must  judge  whether  they  are  sufficient  to 
impair  the  saleabiiity  of  a  lens. 

If,  however,  a  man  who  has  a  reputation  to  guard  permits  it  to  pass 
— and  I  would  add  that  it  is  as  hurtful  to  his  eye  as  to  any  person — 
then  the  purchaser  should  not  be  hasty  to  condemn  it, 'for  it  then 
usually  possesses  merits  which  far  outweigh  this  disadvantage.  Take, 
for  instance,  an  air  bubble  ai  large  as  a  pin's  head  in  an  ordinary  size 
lens.  Its  area  is  so  iniinitesinuilly  small  as  eora])ared  with  the  area 
of  the  lens,  that  it  is  of  no  account  whatever,  and  does  not  effect  the 
lens  in  the  least.  Although  it  may  sound  strange,  I  would,  for  my 
part,  select  a  lens  containing  an  air  bubble  in  preference  to  one  with- 
out it,  provided  they  were  from  one  reliable  firm. 

Strife,  however,  which  are  difficult  to  detect,  are  positively  injurious 
when  existing  to  any  extent,  inasmuch  as  they  refract  the  rays  passing 
through  them  in  different  directions,  thus  preventing  them  trom  com- 
bining to  form  the  image,  and  they  sometimes  may  cause  a  false  light. 
They  often  pervade  an  entire  lens  and  occasionally  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  but  as  a  rule  not.  An  easy  method  of  looking  for  the 
most  glaring  is  as  follows  :— l^nscrew  the  systems  and  examine  each 
separately.  Place  one  in  the  camera  or  on  the  table  in  an  upright 
position,  and  back  of  it,  at  any  distance,  a  lamp  or  gas  jet.  Look  for 
the  focal  point  by  means  of  a  white  paper,  and  get  the  eye  in  the 
same  position,  which  can  be  easily  done  after  a  little  practice.  The 
lens  will  bo  found  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  strim  will  stand  out 


I  have  shown  how  some  of  the  faults  may  be  determined  bv  almost 
any  person,  but  others,  such  as  definition,  distortion,  and  amount  of 
speed  can  only  be  judged  by  a  comparative  test  or  by  a  person  of 
wide  experience.  Comparing  a  lens  with  one  of  known  excellence  is  ' 
tlie  only  rehable  manner,  but  then  the  following  points,  amon^  which 
1  recapulate  those  ali-eady  mentioned,  should  be  observed.  Determine 
coincidence  of  visual  and  chemical  foci.  Determine  coincidence  of 
ground  glass  and  plate  in  plateholder.  Use  flat  plates  when  ground 
glass  is  flat;  if  this  is  not  flat,  use  plates  corresponding  with  it. 
Dcternune  spherical  con-ection  by  means  of  diaphrB-rms. 
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The  two  leaata  should  be  for  the  same  (ixe  pkte,  iind  of  about  the 

tt:  *   rt-  and  focus.     Lenaes  should  idwkTS  bo  tested  first  with 

f  1,  or  laree  stops  of  the  size,  as  small  stops  correct  spherical 

•bfiraiiMii   lu  i^ood  leDsea  as  well  as  poor  ODe«.      If  desired,  they 

OM  be  done  with  sisall  atop*  later  on.      Make  comparisons  under 

At  same  conditions  of  light.      For  spherical  abemttioo  and  dis- 

•vtim,  focus  on  printed  matter  or  on  a  map  faiteni-ii  to  a  screen,  and 

favp  tho  I'lit  -ii^iuare  with  the  objeclire  and  witiiiii  two  or  thri'e  times 

th'  'u  of  the  lenses,  as  thejr  are  thi-n  under  the  mo^t 

«!  For  depth  of  focus  use  stationar}-  objects  which 

w.    Alwiirs  focus  the  lens  on  the  same  point, 

:iri.«)n  without  the  use  of  a  maffoif^ing  glau 

the  negative's.     La«t,  but  most 

-pirit  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 

Out  permit  your  jutlj^muut  tu  be  biasi^  or  iotluenopd  by  your 

Ei>WAHD  Bavbcu. 


«PHERIC.\L  ABERKATIOX  IN   PlIOTOv-JRAPHIC 
I.KX.SICS. 

llr.wln.'  i-  .1  .l:ii|.I.-  ■}\'']:  "1  1.'.  wtii.h  the  spherical  aberration 
.Ta; '.  -  :r.  .\    '       ■■  I- .:■  >..    If  I  am  addressing  any 

v.'h  optical  terms, spherical 

:   !  -.  •  an  objf-ct  "n  tlie  gronnd 

.  ..i»'4  Willi  ■  nuisii  U13,  v.-  l«*us,  such  lu  /{ ;  on  toe  dia- 

iiragm  being  rMDOTol,  '  !  i:Uut  will   have  tu  b>>   ncki-d 

■'- '  the  Imis,  in  otdv.-  t..  Lci;.^'  iLu  same  object  a^pin  ■"  ' ""•' 

'tanee  it  is  so  racked  is  tanned  the  longitudinal 

.n.ifihekos.    In  performing  this  experiment,  a  sui.. ,  .. 

of  the  field  should  be  eliosMi,  and  the  result  will  be 
:  a  drcttlar  patch  of  paper  ba  atiick  on  the  oentro  of  the 
Ins,  when  ao  stop  is  osmI.    Spherical  abmratioa  must  on  no  aecoiul 
Vr  riirifntr^,  as  it  often  is,  with  rumtiire  of  imas:<<. 

I  rial  ^hcrical  abemt  ■«  the  ground 

gl  -  mowd  to  k'-'p  an  <p'  .i<t  centre  or  a 

Bi  '|«m1,  a  iiU'.i  '  liulance  would  bo 

a  :  -il  apbarici:  n.    It  i<,  however, 

lot  ea*>  !  '  in   l  ttanca,  capocui.  '!.  with  an 

ry  cam>T»  '  rial  apparatns.  -.asimphi 

•  in  which  it  iinr  w  accurately  done  witu   -r.u.'iarv  means : — 

A  small  piece  of  prinlad  awlter  is  pUcad  in  front  of  tlie  lens  to  bo 

tHtstl,  at  a  distanoa  aqnal  to  about  Ian  liw  the  etjuivalent  focus  oJP  the 

Ins.    Ttwima^iaBowcarpfnllyfaeoMadoatbegroandglassLthalana 

worLinr;  with  Its  full  anertun  (a  f ocoaria* glaaa  x  lOshouU  be  used). 

■anee  betwaaa  tb*  paper  and  tba  mm  (optical  centre,  stricilv ; 

lUy,  tha  i«M  of  >  angle  and  tk«<lftphra)rm  of  a  doabk-t)  mn'nt 

ralaly  nMMrcd.    A  small  stop,  say  ,'.,  k  placed  in  the  Wns; 

iirinted  matter  be  now  eianinad  at  thn  ground  glau,  it  will 

.   '>bablY  appM.tr  not  nearly  at  sharp  as  it  wa<      In  ortlKr  to  gi>t  the 

nt^  n*  >)i  -.rp  t*  it  was  brfur»,  without  disturbing  I h><  diitanee  of  the 

I  tka  leas,  tiM  slip  of  jirinted  matter  will  have  to  ba 

t<  iMik     When  tha  lOMga  i<  agnin  precisely  sharp, 

.    u^  A  .!.-:i::.>'  botwera  the  paper  and  thr  lpn«  miMt  be  Accurately 

"aeun.xl.     All  'hat  is  itow  neeeaaary  i«  to  rvfer  the  diffetx-noe  be- 

■wn  thcae  iMiinrm  to  the  conjugata  footu  by  the  following 

nnula:— 


i 


h«  loagitadiMil  aplMtieal  abemtioa :  /  the  equiralrnt  focos  of 
>• ;  4  tM  dhtanei^  Imb  tk«  eqniralHt  focus  of  the  lens,  betwaan 


L 

tbekna.      ,         . 

4b  vapar  and  Um  lew  wkan  the  fall  nattare  of  the  lens  was  nsad ; 

r  t'i>-  distaaas,  ksa  tka  aqoiralent  raoM  of  the  lens,  betwp«n  the 
nd  the  lens  when  the  lrn«  was  stopped  down. 
igla :  /  —  9  inekea.    The  distanea  bet  ween  t  he  printed  matter 
lent  in  tht  flnt  iattaoea  ■■  00  iades,  and  in  the  seeDod  m  4'i 

if  .  (U  -  0  -  .->4 
iT  -  48  -  0  «  4  j 
1  - 1..  (^  -  <•■»      la      1.    ,  , 


Tli'Teforf  an  object  which  had  baaR  foOMsed  with  the  full  aperture, 
sn  !  '.  ■.  trniraphed  at  „,  would  not  be  ahtrp  on  the  pkt«  with  the 
»i 

r,r  r.ioiiwing  with  a  Itlfa  aperture  and  photographing 
Iraw  the  foeat  aetrer  the  lens  on  the  obi<>ct 
to  aeod  it  ftrlhtr  from  the  lens  on  thi>  plate 

,  If  the  object  wert  a  etrred  ehorch  door  with  a  rtiling  two  or 


three  feet  in  front  of  it,  the  carved  door  being  focussed  ^vith  a  lai^f^e 
aperture  and  photographed  with  a  small  one,  the  railing  would  come 
out  the  sharjier  on  the  plate.  Edwahu  M,  Nklso.v. 


COLLOPIOBKOMIDE  ENRTLSIONS.* 

In   the    Phototiraphic    Tiaui    o(    September    4,   188j,    Mr.  Levy  thus 
describes  bis  method  of  working. 

I  will  explain  ibo  manipniations  in  the  way  I  think  is  the  most 
practical,  and  by  following  them  closely  success  will  be  certain ;  (or 
fifty- (our  ounces  of  emolaion  mix  the  (ollowiug: — 

A. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  618  grain;. 

Alcohol  (absolute)    18  ounces. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  161  grains. 

Cotton  (Hsnoe's  cream) StiC     ,, 

Ether  (i-ouccntrated)   27  ounces. 

In  another  bottle : — 

B. 

Nitrate  of  silver    COO  grains. 

Alcohol 9  ounces. 

Kitrie  aoi^ 370  drops. 

DistiUed  water .HCO    „ 

Poor  A  into  B  and  leave  exactly  ten  boars,  tlicn  add  ninety-nine 
grains  of  giean  cbloride  of  eopper. 

The  excellent  tlowiog  qualities  of  my  emoUion,  its  sensitiveness,  itc, 
I  ascribe,  first,  to  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  I  put  into  it,  and  also 
to  the  eorrect  measoremant  and  timing. 

First,  I  would  advise  to  weigh  nut  the  required  quantity  of  bromide  of 
eadmium,  and  then  desiccate  this  in  a  porcelain  capsule  on  a  gentle  host. 
tt  will  first  soften  and  boil,  and  ihc  heat  must  bo  applied  bo  tliat  the 
bubbles  do  not  blow  out  any  of  it  and  change  the  quantity,  however 
small  the  loss,  as  every  particle  is  closely  calcubited.  Then  it  will  form 
in  a  lump  (I  forgot  to  say  that  during  this  evaporation  the  brumiilo 
should  continually  be  stirred  with  a  strip  of  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
adhering  and  eonseqnent  burning),  when,  by  continuous  stirnng,  it  will 
panttlMe,  and  this  ahoatd  be  poshed  Iohk  cnoiiKh  until  the  granulation 
u  fine  cnoogb  and  powdery,  showing  tliat  all  the  dampness  has  gone. 
This  powder,  well  scraped  out  o(  the  capsule,  is  put  into  one  half  o(  the 
given  quantity  o(  alcohol  and  shaken  until  well  dissolved.  The  iodide 
of  ammonium  is  now  added.  This  should  be  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 
When  this  is  melted  add  to  it  the  cotton  and  shake  wuU,  after  which  the 
athai  is  added  and  another  good  shaking  given.  This  first  operation  in 
oat  of  the  bottles  praviously  well  cleaned.  It  is  well  to  have  the  bottles 
aboot  tw:ea  as  Urge  as  neoesaary,  as  it  allows  better  shaking,  and,  of 
eonrsa,  mixing. 

In  the  seoond  bottle  put  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  water  (which 
mtut  be  counted  by  actual  drops,  and  not  measured),  the  actual  amoimt 
of  which  must  dissolve  the  silver  ;  but  as  it  will  not  do  it  while  cold,  it 
must  be  gantly  heated  until  the  re<iuired  result,  when  the  second  half  o( 
the  aloobot  is  added.  On  a  small  quantity  the  addition  of  the  alcohol 
laavea  the  solution  transparent,  but  on  a  Urger  quantity  the  silver  is 
predptuted.  This  doea  not  in  any  way  affect  the  result.  All  of  these 
manipulations  may  ba  periormed  in  (uU  daylight,  but  the  subsequent 
ones  mast  be  done  in  the  dark  room. 

Alter  having  well  shaken  the  silver  solution,  add  to  this  the  ooUodion 
in  small  qnaotitiaa  of  (our  draolims  to  an  ounce  at  a  time ;  shako  very 
wall  at  every  new  addition,  until  all  is  transferred.  The  emulsion  is  now 
almost  finished,  and  should  bo  sliaken  occasionally  during  ten  hours 
(exactly,  neither  mora  nor  lass),  when  the  chloride  of  copper  is  added, 
giving  a  thorough  shaking  again,  so  as  to  dissolve  it  well,  and  also  (or 
othar  reasons. 

Before  adding  the  chloride  of  copper  it  must  be  put  in  a  capsule  and 
well  evaporated.  This  can  ba  easily  perceived  by  the  colour,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  brown  when  fully  dncd.  Contrarv  to  the  bromide,  the 
ehloride  should  and  must  ba  weighed  after  the  drying  process  is  gone 
through.  I  may  add  tliat  the  dried  chloride  will  keep  verv  well  in  that 
eondilion  if  placed  in  a  wall-closed  gloss  stoppered  bottle.  If  it  gets 
green  it  must  be  again  evaporated. 

Filtering  is  now  advisable  through  Japanese  filtering  paper  or  cotton 
when  the  emulsion  is  finished.  The  preservative  composed  is  as  follows 
(piasenative  for  (orty-foiu  oimoes)  :— 

Tincture  nnx  vomica  100  drachms. 

„        seilhe 42        „ 

„       eoohinaal  120       ,, 

Honey    , 20  ounces. 

Acetic  aeid 20  drachms. 

or  the  above  take  twenty-two  drachms  and  add  sixty-four  ounces  on 
water.  After  coating  the  plate,  alluw  the  film  to  set  well,  and  the 
rinse  in  water  be(ore  applying  the  prencrvativo. 

On  reference  of  the  above  to  Dr.  Ilijjgins,  to  whom,  tlirough  a  perfected 
formula,  the  honoor  of  the  commercial  introduction  of  dry  plates  in  this 
*  Conelndwl  from  pste  W. 
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jk2M.lw«adonM  te  M  la  Ui«  nuin  correct,  the  lime  for  the 

wS5lJlMeiUMBilMMidaaaiU«ffeot.  A  very  important  matter  is, 
^^Twrttot.  M  •«-  oUiw  deUU*  n»c—uj  to  ila  .nocewiul  nrnkjug. 
iL  Darter  bM  promiMd  to  give  in  •  practical  demonstration 
\  av  8eMT  o(  Um  art  ol  MBaliioa  makinR  to  the  utmost  minutia', 
•0  MM  wy  OM  «ilk  •••■  aad  eertainty  can  make  a  reliable  and  satu- 
hittiTT  wnaliicB.  ,    ■     .,      t. 

Dr.  J.  i.  fUf^  aiw  (ivat  ma  1>U  (onnala  tor  developing  the  above 
||tfai,M(aUo««:— 

CarhoMktoioda *  fi^^- 

AMBMinm  bronUa  > 640  grains. 

g^iP^  aoonoes. 

Watar  ..Z."."."! 1 1""*- 

Tha  akPW  ii  abOBg  tor  txira  eaae«.  When  diluted  one  halt  it  forms 
dM  MMI  iwfUT^'  derelopar.  To  halt  an  oimoe  of  the  above  add  a 
■Mtoit  ffoOBtal  of  Atj  ptto  pievioiM  to  appljing  to  the  plate. 

U  vtn  ha  oImmiiiiI  in  Ibaia  varioo*  tonnuU;  that  considerable  rcstraincr 
^  aMad  to  laatcnl  fogginK.  which  in  quite  different  in  the  case  of  the 
jilillal  |i|ate.  U  tha  idkali  and  pyro  are  poured  on  a  collodion  plate 
vithoot  wnitahting  a  reatraincr,  tbe  him  will  darken  almost  instantly. 
Vary  UlUa  Braeliea  ia  required  to  obtain  excellent  results,  and  I  hope  the 
ntititrnd  Ihia  tabjaet  may  lead  to  further  improvements,  especially 
wbaofi  b  BOlioad  that  eollodio-emnlsioni  for  ortho-chromatic  work  is 
kataf  agitatad.  F-  C.  Beach. 
. • 

THE  COSSTBUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES.* 
Ijrr  ■■  DOW  retoaee  oar  itcpi.  Ton  will  remember  that  refraction  is 
4aa  le  Iba  laet  that  tbe  wave  length  of  light  is  altered  by  passing  from 
ooa  madiam  into  aooiher  of  different  deusity.  This  light,  however,  does 
BOt  aoariat  of  ooa  vibration  but  of  a  aeries  of  vibrations,  each  with  a 
dtSaant  wata  langth,  and  it  is  a  fact  proved  by  experiment,  and  accounted 
kt  bjr  Ibaety,  that  th«*e  vibrations  nave  their  wave  lengths  altered  in 
faarint  IhMii  a  rare  into  a  denser  medium  in  a  different  manner. 

Wa  nava  shown  that  it  is  poasiible  to  construct  an  optical  system  which 
will  laliaet  a  bondla  of  parallel  rays  to  a  single  point,  but  in  doing  so  we 
hata  aasamed  that  the  light  was  caused  by  vibrations  of  the  same  length, 
namaljr,  that  it  was  of  the  same  colour.  The  rays,  however,  have  not  the 
■ma  wave  length. 

Thia  dafcct,  namely,  that  a  bundle  of  white  light  entering  a  lens  does 
■otaDua  to  tha  one  i>oint  owing  to  the  fact  that  light  of  different  colours 
ia  labaetad  to  different  extents,  is  called  chromatic  aberration,  and  the 
aonaeliaa  ot  thia  error  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  optician's 
dntiaa.  Tha  amoont  ot  tbe  diflereuoe  between  the  refraction  of  the 
aitiawia  eoloors  wticn  passing  throogh  a  glass  is  called  the  "  dispersion  " 
of  that  glaas.  UUsaes  can  be  made  which  have  different  refracting 
pewan,  and  with  tbe  difference  of  the  refracting  power  the  dispersion 
gaoataUy  vacias.  It  the  dispersion  of  these  glasses  were  always  in  the 
Mina  pcoportioo  to  their  retraction,  it  would  be  impossible  to  correct  for 
Itda  aMtratioD,  tor  soppoae  wo  have  a  convex  lens  which  has  a  dispersion 
opa-tanlh  that  of  its  refracting  power,  by  which  I  mean  that  if  it  brings 
•ba  »iol«  portion  of  a  bundle  of  parallel  rays  to  a  point  nine  inches  from 
Ilia  leas,  it  will  bring  the  red  portion  to  a  point  ten  inches  from  the  lens, 
aad  ssippoae  we  place  a  concave  lens  in  front  of  this  convex  lens,  which 
wHl  |i*c  OS  exactly  the  same  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  different 

•  Jooti  (bat  beiDg  concave  it  will  be  in  an  opimsite  direction),  then,  if  the 
aoKianl  of  tha  dispersion  ot  this  ghua  is  also  one- tenth  of  its  refraction, 
wa^all,  ia  order  to  neotralise  the  dispersion  of  the  convex  lens,  require 

*  i**?"  !*!*  "*  *"^^7  Iho  same  tocos,  and  shall  also  neutralise  the 
lamnai  power  ot  tha  combined  pair,  and  the  compound  lens  no  more 
a«*i  aa  a  laaa,  bat  as  a  parallel  pUte  of  glass. 

"  **  faaag.  bowerer,  that  glasses  can  be  made  which  have  different 
of  diapaisioo  in  comparison  with  their  refracting  power.  In 
tha  Diora  highly  refractive  gksses  have  a  higher  proportional 
»»,  Wa  mi(!hl  perhaps  find,  for  instance,  that  a  glass  had  a 
cqoal  to  one  liltli  of  lU  refraction,  instead  of  one-tenth  part. 
wa  make  our  convex  lens  of  a  glass  that  has  a  dispersion  only 
.  . ,  «•.  "•  "tractiDg  power,  and  make  our  concave  lens  from  the 
Sr!KTSTJj^i.  .  .u^!^.  dispOTion  equal  to  onctilth  ot  its  refraction, 
waahaU  And  thai  the  latter  will  only  require  to  be  half  as  powerful  in 
kTT  ^JSfS!!^  ^  dispermion  U  tbe  original  lens,  and  although  it  will 
nava  aamnUsad  by  ono-hall  the  original  refraction,  there  wUI  still  be 
MO  making  a  power  equal  to  Imlf  iliat  of  the  convex  lens.  Thus,  for 
!y-*yyP  "  ebfwnatw  aberration,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 

SShrf  iu  ^5;^~.i^T!!~*"-  i'  ?"  l"*"  "^  »  dispersion  of  one- 
}J«i»bo<iU»lmrtiod,  aad  tba  sacond  glass  has  a  dispersion  oue-lifth  of 
llat«2«io«^  and  it  we  make  a  powtivo  or  magnifying  lens  out  of  the 
««l£joiT»?i^^"  "  .'l"n">»'"''8-lon8  out  of  the  second  glass, 
S2ASiitL,^SLiSi'"i,^i?°"°«  P".**^  '•'"''''«  """of  tl'c  second 

SJaTSrt^  Jr    i^iii"*'  •?  ""^^  'he  curves  of  the  lensrbut 

k^^l^  ^L?r  »»'*°<«  »*»"•«>.  U""  two  curves,  either  o    the 

ItOMm  m^  ba  mada  ia  many  dilterent  shapes,  and  yet  give  the  focus 

*  OoBtinwd  (ram  fgi ». 


cHaMfliOQ 


required.  Thus  the  correction  for  achromatism  depends  not  upon  the 
shape  of  the  lens  but  on  the  foci  of  the  two  component  lenses,  while,  as 
we  saw  before,  the  correction  for  spherical  aberration  depends  not  upon 
the  foci  lenses  but  upon  their  relative  shapes.  There  is  therefore  no 
diffculty  in  correcting  for  both  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  in  the 
same  pair  of  lenses. 

The  formula,  the  conditions  ot  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  achromatic  paur  of  lenses,  is  a  simple  one  and  runs  as  follows  ;— 

FOBMCL.1  A. 

(til) 

When  0,  ^3  are  the  refracting  powers  of  the  two  lenses,  and— 

(f^)    (1^) 
\  An  /i   \  An  /., 

the  relative  dispersions  of  the  two  glasses  in  use.  Let  us  take  an  example 
where  the  relative  dispersions  in  two  glasses  are  43-3  and  30  respec- 
tively, the  equation  then  becomes — 

01      3G  „„ 

j!  =  43-3'"^^'  =  -«^^- 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  assuming  the  focus  ot  one  lens,  we 
are  able  to  find  the  focus  tlaat  the  correcting  lens  must  have.  I  tliiuk  it 
would  be  as  well  to  mention  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dispersion  of 
a  glass  is  never  proportional,  the  complete  correction  for  achromatism  ia 
less  simple  than  this  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  further  discuss  this  point. 
We  saw  that  with  a  pair  of  lenses  it  was  possible  to  correct  for  spherical 
aberration.  The  mathematical  formula  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order 
to  do  BO  is  by  no  means  simple.  I  give  it  below  without  attempting  to 
indicate  the  steps  by  which  it  is  obtained.  Any  one  interested  in  the 
matter  will  find  it  fully  discussed  in  Herschel's  Light. 

FOEMUIA  B. 

i;  I  (2  -  2/'= + ju'3)  p'=  +  (/  +  2,.'^  -  2fn  i>  p"  +  ir  r-  \ 


.+  K,  \  (2-2/'H/^)f;"^+(,."+2/'=-2/'^'),/",r'+,."V""^'| 

0=  ''      *  ' 


/■"  ( 


(i  +  i^l■•-ifi"'-)p^"+(^l■'+i^l'-)f.'^ 


+  >!£.(  2  +  3/'| 


/'"  ( 


where 


<ji'  <)i"  =  refracting  powers  of  two  lenses ; 

fi'  n"  =  refractive  indices  ot  the  two  glasses ; 

p'  p"  =  curvatures  of  first  lens  ; 

p'"  p""  =  curvatures  of  second  lens. 

Suppose,  now,  we  wish  to  make  up  a  system  of  two  lenses  out  of  two 
given  glasses,  and  to  correct  it  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  by 
means  of  these  formula;.  AVe  will  assume  the  focus  of  one  lens,  and  from 
formula  A  for  achromatism  we  shall  obtain  the  focus  of  the  second  lens. 
We  therefore  know  ^'  (ji"  and  //  jii".  What,  tlien,  are  the  unknown  quan- 
tities in  formula  B?     The  four  curvatures  ot  the  two  lenses  p'  //'  p'''  p"". 

In  the  construction  of  photographic  lenses  we  always  endeavour  to 
have  as  few  reflecting  surfaces  as  possible,  in  order  that  no  large  pro- 
portion of  the  light  which  enters  a  photographic  leus  may  be  reflected 
back  again.  Thus,  in  making  an  achromatic  pair  of  lenses  we  endeavour 
to  make  one  curve  of  each  lens  the  same,  and  to  cement  the  lenses 
together.  That  is  to  say,  we  make  p"=  p'".  This  considerably  simplifies 
the  equation  (B),  we  have  only  three  unknown  quantities,  ami,  moreover, 
we  have  from  the  following  two  equations  connecting  them  : — 


(p'-l)(p'-p"). 


0."-l)(p'"-p"")  = 


Thus  we  can  reduce  our  formula  to  a  form  where  only  one  unknown 
quantity  exists.  It  is  true  it  is  an  equation  ot  considerable  complexity, 
but  when  we  have  inserted  the  known  quantities  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
arithmetic  to  simplify  it.  Now  arises  a  point  ot  some  interest.  The 
solution  ot  this  equation  will  give  us  the  shape  of  the  lens  that  must  be 
made  in  order  to  obtain  a  compound  lens  free  from  both  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration,  and  a  lens  ot  a  shape  tliat  will  not  satisfy  this 
equation  will  not  he  accurately  corrected.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
for  any  two  given  kinds  of  glass,  the  lens  would  have  to  be  made  of  one 
particular  shape  and  no  other.  But  if  we  examine  the  expression  in  B  . 
more  closely  we  shall  find  that  when  simplified  out  it  becomes  a  quadratic 
equation,  and  that  it  has  in  general  two  roots — that  is  to  say,  with  most 
kinds  of  glass  two  shapes  of  lenses  can  be  made,  each  of  which  will  give 
perfect  correction  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration. 

There  are  glasses  which,  however,  we  generally  avoid,  whoso  refraction 
indices  and  dispersions  are  such  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  are 
imaginary,  and  we  find  that  with  these  glasses  it  ia  impossible  to  obtain 
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of  thif  iMtim  of  any  shape  whftterer  that  shall  gire  a  perfect 
(or  the  ab«rrationi.    We  shall  find  that  in  this  ease  «e  moat 
Icnaea  wboae  eorres  are  not  the  Mine,  which  cannot  therefore  be 
anted. 

hare  sketched  the  Dceessaiy  shape*  of  the  two  forms  of  leiu  given  bj 

kinds  of  glass  which  are  in  constant  nse,  and  it  will  be  found  that 

of  the  fllissns  that  have  antil  reesBlIjr  been  emplqjred  will  gire  for 

eorreeted  lenaes  shapes  that  are  mote  or  leM  similar  to  the  two 

fcf  iin  fignreoL 


I 

two 


Mo.1 


Fig.  6 


Mo? 


poiiii  mun  doar,  I  liav<>  aJu-'. 
two  rIsis.  all  uusiautisl  t 
eoneeted  both  fo(  sphwiml  <■ 
Than  ar*  tmmf  wag»  el  c 
other  ol  the  ■fcinaliwis.  but.  _  ~.  ... 
'  ometing  the  two  teg»tb». 

Fig.  «. 

ScBiis  or  Acaaoainc  CoitaoiMiaisi 

A: 


*'     "      "    •      netaUy  MBploved 

Uiataimu,  while 

-  :..  ..  — ,..  aomber  ol photo- 

i<«nim  which  this  (otm  of  lens 

<ide  ta    In  order  to  nakt  this 

'  loaaes  all  made  of  the  same 

but  in  which  only  on*  is 

>(ic  abanatioa. 

naaa  ao  aa  to  comet  oae  or 

,..  Msn.  in  g«ani  only  two  ior 


DirrBBxxT  Dsomm  or 


I 
I 


Da. 


fair  •  -f  'MMi^ 


W*  have  so  far  only  eoMliMai  Ikal  baodls  ol  nm 
Ihseogii  the  eeotte  of  the  leaa.  aad  fonu  ibe  eeatrs  of  the  pietuia ;  and, 
as  we  hMe  siiovn,  it  is  mttmmrf,  fas  «Her  tkat  this  portiaa  of  the 
fiMOfwdMaM^b*  sharp.  IImI  there  aheaU  be  no  sptMsiaal  at  ahrssMtic 
I  Mitt  aiiasa  ■■  to  what  ■sthri  is  «M|ia>*il  in 


c»tm  to  nUiia  shMa  plefte*  at  the  maiiia  of  the  phatagmpMa  plate; 
that  i«  to  say,  by  wiat  ■sans  a  boadl*  of  r^ya  paasifig  throogh  the  leas 


oUkinely  aaay  be  bno^l  lo  a  simie  Mat. 

Kow,  a  food  plaa  ■MMibladly  woold  be  to 

a  sphsrteal  liati,  eipt  Ifcat  ttm  aaliiuwlli 


I  to  make  a  globe  of  glas*,  and  nse 
idan  woold  bedifloolttoeorreet, 
sai  it  woold  be  difBeidt  to  nae  diflsraat  ■partuia*  at  stops.    For  it  is 
evident  that  a  boodle  of  rays  paarinR  tiwsogb  a  glob*  woold  be  affected 


in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  whether  they  passed  straight  through  or  at 
an  angle.  Bat  the  globe  is  impractible ;  it  has  been  tried,  and  has  been 
diDcarded  for  many  reasons. 

Another  plan  which  would  work  equally  well  is,  that  the  complete  lens 
should  be  two  portions  of  a  hollow  globe,  of  which  the  sarfaoee  are  con- 
centric— thus.  Here,  also,  yon  will  observe  the  oblique  rays  would  pass 
through  a  similar  set  of  surfaces  to  the  central  rays,  and  although  a 
certain  alteration  would  take  place,  we  may  say  Uiat  practically  the 
obliqoe  rays  would  be  refracted  to  a  single  point,  provided  central  rays 
were  refracted  to  one  point 

Now,  what  are  the  ways  in  which  opticians  have  hitherto  corrected  for 
the  abenatioo  of  the  obliqoe  rays,  which  is  called  astigmatism  ?  The 
gioboUr  lens  was  triad,  and  foond  nnservieeable,  and  though  hitherto  the 
cooeentrie  leaa  has  beaii  an  intposaibility,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  (ntnre  this  form  of  lens  will  be  made.  The  method  of  correcting 
for  this  astigmatism  has  been  by  making  the  lens  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
the  concentric  form.  If  it  were  qnite  ounoentrio  the  lens  could  not,  with 
oar  usual  glass,  be  made  of  the  required  retraction,  so  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  BMka  ionaa*  wbieb  are  far  from  being  concentric,  but  which, 
being  made  in  tlie  form  of  as  deep  meniscnsea  as  we  ean  make,  somewhat 
Mipwaeh  tka  eanetntrie  tonn,  and  thns  impcave,bat  in  no  way  anniliilate, 
the  astigmatism. 

Let  us  soppoee  we  are  anxious  to  make  a  lens  to  cover  a  plate  that 
sabteads  an  angle  of,  asy,  SO*  to  40°,  and  that  shall  have  an  apertore 
oaa-eiabth  of  the  (oeos.  Suppoee  the  (oona  of  the  lens  be  ten  mohes, 
then  tM  bimdia  of  rays  that  aoters  the  lens  bom  any  point  of  the  object 
most  bo  taa.eialitliB,  or  one  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  lens  cannot  be 
smaller,  theseme,  than  oae  and  a  quarter  inehes,  and  it  is  found  (or 
other  reaaooa  that  it  mast  be  at  least  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  deepest 
oorre  we  ean  ecarsnissitly  make  of  that  diameter  is,  say,  nine-tenths  of 
an  iaeh,  or  thereabouts,  and  this  limits  the  oonvexity  of  the  meniscns  that 
ean  be  used.  Well,  we  know  that  in  order  to  correct  sstigmatiam  we 
reqaiie  the  leasss  to  bs  as  dssp  as  possible,  and  as  nearly  parallel  as 
peoribis,  ao  «•  decide  to  bars  oar  linaes  of  snch  eorres  that  the  deepeet 
IS  afaeat  Bias  tenths  of  an  iaeh.  We  deeide  to  have  a  pair  of  symmetrieol 
Isassa  in  ordsr  to  haro  no  distortion,  and  that  thsy  shall  be  placed  in  a 
posiltnn  to  gire  a*  nearly  as  possibUi  ths  form  of  a  hollow  sphere.  Now 
eoaMS  the  point— What  glass  sbaU  be  oaed?  We  obeerred  befora  that  with 
areiy  tno  nads  of  gfaMs  lb*  leases  eonld  only  be  made  of  two  shapes. 
Tbas,  «•  most  look  ''■■"y**  "mt  gisssss  to  sse  idiieh  pair  will  best  give 
OS  lU*  desD  ■oalaoas  lona.  We  sliaU  find  that  for  a  lens  of  the  type  I 
bav*  msatieasd,  lbs  glass**  kaowa  as  light  and  heavy  flint  combined  to- 
^stbsr  will  give  tlie  nssrsst  approrimatinn  to  the  iSuif*  required.  That 
M  to  aay,  in  order  to  be  able  to  aake  a  lens  with  thsse  very  deep  curves 
w*  amit  ase  two  glaaei^  whose  lefraetive  tndioee  and  dispersions  are  on- 
a*aaUy  eio**  together,  olIierwM*  lb*  adequate  eorreetiona  cannot  bs 
nbnln*d  For  a  lene  with  a  larger  apectom  than  ona-eighth  of  its  (ocas 
the  l*a***  mast  be  larger ;  it  ie  thea  nollonger  poesible  to  employ  so  deep 
aaatva  as  alas  tenths  of  an  iaeh,  as  it  woold  be  more  than  a  hemisphere 
and  eoold  aot  be  made^  and  tb*  eorree  most  of  aeeeesity  be  of  a  flatter 
tana.  W*  moat  sgaia  look  tbioagh  tits  kinds  of  gbws  at  oar  disposal, 
aod  ws  shall  And  that  glasses  with  a  grsater  diffsieaeo  between  their  re- 
iractiva  iadieee  and  dispsssioa  most  be  seleetsd. 

This  will  have,  I  hope,  hMWiia>>d  vsir  rooghly  and  briefly  some  of  the 
'afsets  of  a  simpio  )mm.  wbieb  we,  ae  opticians,  endeavoor  to 
For  portwit  IsaiMatM*  davole  onrsalvss  beyond  evetythiag  to  the 
of  liie  ndisrlaal  and  ehnnmatio  ab*(rations  of  the  central  ray*, 
bees  ass  krge  *piiui*s  an  naosonry  in  order  to  make  the  lenses  rapid, 
and  tbs  larger  tha  apsrtar*  tba  mors  the  dslseta  in  the  aberration  snow 
ap.  That  is  lo  say,  m  pertiait  Isasee  we  devote  oorselves  to  the  central 
dednHioB  of  the  uns.  In  rapid  and  wide-angle  doublets,  although  the 
aealial  abenatiaas  most  be  carefully  attended  to,  the  corrections  (or 
B  IIm  OKist  important.  Again,  with  single 
•  attlala  HMont  of  distortion  la  tolaiated  in  order  to 
In  order  to  deeeribe  all  the  different 
detaila  of  uua*tiual»ja,  it  woold  aot  reqoire  a  single  paper  bnt  a  series, 
and  I  doabt  if  any  bat  optidaaa  would  bs  interested.  I  have  been  unable 
to  tooeh  tUs  evening  on  many  points  cf  spedal  interest. 

The  flare- spot  and  its  oaoacs  and  modifications  hi  various  kinds  of 
leasss  woold  be  a  sabiect  that,  to  be  fully  treated,  would  require  oon- 
sidsaabie  time.  Wherever  light  meets  a  poliahsd  snrfsoe  of  ghws  a 
pottioa  of  lb*  light  is  retracted  and  a  portiaa  is  reflected,  and  thns  with 
•vaiy  lane  a  osrtain  anoont  of  U|d>t  enlei*  lbs  camera  which  has  not 
passsd  straight  throogb  the  lens,  bat  has  been  reflected  backwards  and 
forward*  from  tb*  vasioas  sarfaoee  o(  the  combination  before  entering 
the  eaneca.  Tb*  amooat  of  this  light  is  exceedingly  small,  compared 
with  the  body  of  Uglit  which  passes  through  the  lens,  and  i(  it  is 
difloasd  over  the  whole  of  the  photographic  plate,  it  has  no  appreciable 
efleet.  It,  however,  snrnntims*  bawiens  in  a  carefully  adjusted  lens,  more 
usually  of  the  dooblat  fana,  that  the  greater  portion  o(  this  light  thrown 
into  the  camera  by  iotemal  reOeotioos  is  concentrated  upon  one  part  of 
the  plale,  and  forms  a  patch  of  light  called  the  flnre-spot. 

Another  interesting  point  in  tlic  special  chromatic  correction  which  has 
to  be  made— owing  to  the  irrationahty  of  the  spectrum— in  order  to  make 
the  (ecus  coincident  (or  the  ehamiosi  and  visual  rays.  In  this  connexion, 
yoo  will  no  doubt  expect  m*  to  speak  ot  the  new  optical  glass  which  has 
recently  been  made  at  Jena.      I  think  it  has  sometimea  been  supposed 
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MM  IM  •aiBBi^  M»  ^^       niinii  due  to  the  destrnction  of  the 

1     I*nUoii»U.  nolmprorement  worth  mentioning 

■thoi.  wST «  funiliM  »-ith  that  boautiful  optical 

■eoM  obiMt-iiUai,  an.l  who  have  compared  it  with  the 

rhHlDlMlOKniihie  obioclivcB  which  ore  pnnwsely  im- 

Ifa  iCawofioo.  wiU  reiOuK  that  the  correction  of  the 

ntool  w»y  little  ooMeqnenoe  in  the  <»n8t"i«t'o°  °[ 

"  Thaw  »»  now  bemg  turned  ont  from  the  glass 

.  Binatr  kiadt  o»  sUm,  and  aome  of  these  possess  very 

,  --.U.U.  aoah.  that  I  thuik  it  not  impomible  Uiat  we  may  be 

LM^'tOMtotottTtDtan  •  aoilbM  !«.  tha  i.  absolutely  concentric 
mH  ta  iribtah  A»  <w»«riiig  |x»«»  «•  »»>«»»'7  ^*>^y  increased  There  are 
!!«r«SoM  dSmSS^  IhTway.  and  aJthongh  the  firm  of  which  I  am 
^M  ban  lor  many  luonllm  working  in  this  direction,  the 
j,Bf  an  BOl  j«t  mfJicienUy  complete  for  me  to  be  able  to  give 
iM  M»  dMoita  ialoniiatioa  as  to  Ihor  naulU.  .   ..       -. 

^•a  Mlto^t  diaeuM  tha  mnoh  debated  point  as  to  whether  it  is 
.  '.TT-.TT-  ^^^  ^^  „o«  or  laas  imperfectly  corrected  for  aberration 
Lujjto  ffV*-i"  tha  a»4alM  "  depth  of  focus."  All  such  points  as 
IhMinaT  WPaw  to  be  o(  aacnndary  importance,  but  they  must  never- 
Ihaiaaeba  MntaUy  eooaidared  in  tlio  construction  of  photographic  lenses. 
laMMMtaCuia  PM«.  1  hope  I  may  be  excused  if  I  make  on^or 
lOBtfaa  neSods  of  constructing  optical  instruments.  When 
_•  of  Mhioaattain  waa  discovered,  the  achromatic  telescope 
r^  DoUand  landy  from  practical  experiments.  The  achro- 
waa  wwked  out  by  Lister  and  others  by  practical 
1^  the  present  time  many  things  are  done  in  practice 
„^  kBOWB  of  by  theoretical  men.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
1^  __|^  iiigi  Udm  is  no  book  which  gives  a  correct  representation  of  a 

li^  ^ ij_  mianaeopie  object-glass,  and  most  of  the  Egnres  which  are  to 

ke  aea  is  books  an  entirely  misleading. 

Tbate  aaa  be  no  doubt  tliat  in  certain  branches  of  optics  the  practical 
Maa  lamatlr  led  the  way,  and  it  was  only  afterwards  that  his  methods 
««•  Ihaonneally  explained.  This  naturally  produced  among  opticians  a 
^l^T^ii  ucnisMnt  tor  theoretical  work,  while  the  theoretical  men  were 
MMSvbal  aosptwal  of  the  rule  of  thumb  mode  of  inquiry  often  employed 
by  Iks  inatraioenl  maker.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  find  in  England, 
CMspt  in  rare  inataneea,  very  little  combination  of  practical  and 
Ihaontieel  men  in  the  production  of  optical  instruments.  Practical  men 
are  naliaing  that  although  the  improvements  that  have  in  past  years 
~  I  in  optical  instruments  have  been  in  a  great  measure  due  to 

real  method  of  inquir.',  now  that  the  science  is  more  completely 
eat,  and  the  conditions  have  become  less  simple,  the  advances 
that  will  ia  fotore  be  made  will  undoubtedly  be  due  more  or  less  to 
IbaoniMal  raaaaieb.  Now  we  opticians  are  men  of  business,  who  have 
BOtooljr  to  make  optical  instruments,  but  also  to  make  a  living  out  of 
tbaai,  and  have  not  ao  much  time  as  we  should  like  for  theoretical  work. 
What,  then,  is  ear  annoyanee  when  we  tind,  on  entering  the  study  of  the 
■ribfaet,  that  the  booka  are  now  written,  not  that  tney  may  be  of  practical 
aaa,  aot  that  they  may  advance  the  science,  but  that  the  student  may 
hafa  aimple  farraalje  and  dodges  to  pass  examinations.  The  pure 
mathematician  is  apt  to  be  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  a 
iosBola  that  is  o(  a  pretty  and  symmetrical  form  and  easy  to  cram  for 
•aaminatiooa,  that  be  aometimea  arranges  his  signs  and  terms  in  a 
wannir  such,  that  in  order  to  make  practical  applications  of  the  same 
tha  toranla  haa  to  be  entirely  reconatrncted.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  our 
Utanlora  that  in  optical  text-books  the  thickness  of  a  lens  is  generally 
oagleelad  or  manly  mentioned  as  a  corollary  ?  It  is  only  within  the  last 
ymt  or  ao  that  any  aoeaaaible  English  book  has  treated  adequately  of 
abariatlou  aiaee  the  time  of  Herschel.  The  investigation  of  oblique 
paoeila  ia  ■eDerally  left  almost  untouched,  and  the  question  of  signs  is 
a  a  ahaotie  eeodition.  If  theoretical  men  will  combine  with  us  practical 
■M  by  Vlitiac  booka  by  which  we  can  educate  ourselves  in  the  direction 
«an|PM,thwe  an  many  improvements  in  optical  instruments  which,  in 
tha  not  distant  fatnre,  we  may  hope  to  accompUsh.  Conbad  Beck. 

(DiiciutioH  in  our  next.) 


THB  IiABOBST  OAMEBA  Hi  THK  WORLD. 

[A  OMBMadaaHaa  to  thefPhotogntiihle  Bociet;  of  Philadelphia.] 
Tn  raeant  aompletioa  of  the  great  Lick  telescope,  and  the  success  which 
haa  altandad  its  use  (or  general  astronomical  purposes,  have  been  sub- 
Ja<M  ol  intansting  diaoosaionB,  both  among  astronomers  and  mecha- 
■Maaa,  and  aa  examination  of  the  photographic  features  of  the  instru- 
■aaat  may  not  be  withont  intereat  to  photographers.  Before  entering 
Wo  a  daaaription  of  the  attaehmenU  of  the  telescope  which  are  particu- 
larly deroted  to  photography,  a  brief  general  account  of  the  instrument 
may  be  neoeaaary  in  order  to  make  clear  the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

As  the  vital  point  in  a  oamera  is  the  lenr,  so  the  objective  is  the  great 
point  in  atdanope,  and  the  objective  of  the  Lick  telescope,  the  last  and 
gnaleat  work  o(  the  veteran  Alvan  Clark,  is  the  first  and  most  important 
Partol  tha  laatramenL  The  clear  diameter  of  the  lens  is  tliirtysix 
!!?^.*^  |y.  **  •pmp^oad  of  two  discs  of  crown  and  flint  glass  respee- 
STt!:  both  diaw  Mna  east  by  Fell,  of  Paris,  and  ground  and  figured  by 
Mr.  Oark,  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  ^  ^ 


The  production  of  a  satisfactory  and  homogenous  disc  of  glass,  free 
from  waves  and  strias  of  unequal  density,  is  a  most  difficult  matter,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  disc  of  crown  glass  a  satisfactory  casting  was  secured 
only  after  nineteen  failures.  The  crown  glass  lens  is  a  symmetrical 
double  convex  figure,  both  faces  being  worked  to  curves  of  259-52  inches 
radius,  and  the  double  concave  flint  disc  has  its  front  face  worked  to  a 
radius  of  239-59  inches,  and  its  back  face  is  curved  to  a  radius  of  40,000 
inches.  The  discs  are  not  cemented,  but  are  mounted  six  and  a  half 
inches  apart,  the  combination  having  a  focal  length  of  678  inches,  or  50 
feet  G  inches. 

This  lens,  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  mounted  m  a  tube  of  cast-iron 
and  steel,  the  tube  being  four  feet  in  diameter  in  the  middle  and  tapering 
to  three  feet  at  the  ends.  This  is  mounted  equatorially,  and  some  idea 
of  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  parts  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  the  polar  axis  is  a  steel  spindle  ten  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  it  alone  weighs  2700  pounds.  The  weight  earned  by  this 
axis  is  about  20,000  pounds,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  spindle  as  much 
as  possible,  a  series  of  anti-friction  rollers  are  placed  just  beyond  the  first 
bearing  to  take  a  portion  of  the  weight. 

The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a  hollow  cast-iron  column,  built  up  in 
sections,  the  driving  clock  and  regulator  being  placed  in  the  column,  and 
connected  by  electric  control  with  a  standard  astronomical  clock,  and 
with  the  chronogragh.  .  ,  ,      , 

The  control  of  the  telescope  in  all  its  movements  is  effected  by  the 
numerous  handles  which  are  gathered  around  the  eyepiece  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  column.  The  instrument  is  intended  to  be  controlled  by  the 
observer  and  an  assistant  on  the  column,  although  for  rapid  movements 
in  right  ascension  and  declination  help  may  be  given  by  an  assistant  on 
the  floor.  The  various  handles  and  attachments  for  the  use  of  the  ob- 
server are  mounted  on  a  large  ring  around  the  eyepiece,  which  carries 
the  handles  for  clamping  the  instrument  or  giving  slow  motion  in  right 
ascension  or  in  declination,  and  also  carries  the  reading  microscopes  and 
finders,  and  a  small  sidereal  clock.  Electrical  switches  are  also  provided 
by  which  the  driving  clock  can  be  started  or  stopped,  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  divided  cii-cles  controlled. 

It  has  been  customary  in  large  telescopes  to  provide  a  chair  for  the 
observer  which  followed  the  motion  of  the  eye  end  of  the  instrument,  but 
the  inconveniences  of  this  method  increase  with  the  size  of  the  apparatus, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Lick  telescope  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  method 
proposed  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  of  making  the  entire  floor  of  the  dome 
rise  and  fall  to  bring  it  at  all  times  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
eyepiece.  As  this  moveable  floor  is  sixty-one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  sixteen  feet,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  appa- 
rent. The  motion  of  the  floor  is  caused  by  four  telescopic  hydraulic 
rams  operated  by  a  differential  valve  provided  with  an  indicator  which 
may  be  read  in  the  dark.  A  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  provides 
space  for  the  column  of  the  telescope  and  for  a  staircase,  and  the  entire 
motion  of  the  floor  is  accomplished  upward  in  less  than  nine  minutes, 
and  downward  in  five  minutes. 

The  great  dome  is  also  controlled  by  hydraulic  power  through  the 
medium  of  an  endless  wire  rope,  and  in  this  manner  the  unusually  heavy 
parts  are  kept  as  completely  in  hand  as  in  the  case  of  smaller  and  lighter 
apparatus. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  outfit  to  photographers  lies  in  the 
accessory  apparatus  for  use  in  celestial  photography,  and  as  the  telescope 
when  arranged  for  photography  may  be  considered  the  largest  camera  in 
the  world,  some  of  its  details  in  this  direction  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  In  the  first  place  the  objective  was  figured  and  corrected  solely 
for  visual  purposes,  and  was  therefore  unsuited  for  photographic  work, 
and  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  correction  an  auxiliary  corrective 
lens  was  made  to  be  mounted  in  front  of  the  original  lens.  This  correc- 
tive lens  is  of  crown  glass,  thirty-three  inches  in  diameter,  and  may  be 
seen,  in  the  illustration  on  the  floor,  on  its  carriage  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  handling  it.  When  this  lens  is  placed  in  front  of  the  regular 
objective,  it  not  only  makes  all  the  corrections  necessary  for  photographic 
work,  but  also  shortens  the  focal  length  of  the  entire  combination  ten 
feet,  thus  making  the  position  of  the  plateholder  come  some  distance 
within  the  eyepiece.  This  permits  the  entire  apparatus  about  the  eye- 
piece to  remain  undisturbed  when  the  telescope  is  used  for  photography, 
the  holder  and  its  attachments  being  introduced  into  the  tube  through  an 
opening  in  the  side. 

Within  the  tube  at  this  point  is  a  carriage  composed  of  two  rings  of 
about  the  inside  diameter  of  the  tube,  these  rings  being  connected  together 
by  four  rods.  On  these  rods  the  sliding  portion  of  the  carriage  is  fitted, 
and  by  means  of  screws  the  frame  may  be  moved  and  adjusted  in  any 
desired  position.  As  the  rays  of  light  from  celestial  objects  are  practi- 
cally parallel,  the  camera  is  of  fixed  focus,  and  when  the  proper  point  is 
once  determined,  there  is  no  use  for  any  focussing  screen,  and  the  screw 
motion  which  acts  on  the  carriage  is  provided  with  a  pointer  which  indi- 
cates the  exact  focus.  This  pointer  traverses  past  an  index  which  is 
graduated  for  various  degrees  of  temperature,  for  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  great  tube  would  otherwise  destroy  the  sharpness  of  the 
image. 

The  plateholder,  twenty-three  inches  square,  carries  a  plate  20  x  20, 
and  slides  into  grooves  in  the  carriage,  where  it  is  held  by  a  spring.  The 
holder  is  provided  with  shutters  which  are  operated  from  without  the 
tube,  so  that  exposures  may  be  made  in  that  manner. 
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Wb«n  an  mlatftd  iaag*  U  dMmd,  th»  hoUw  i*  aoi  slid  tnlo  Um 
evTia««.  bat  is  lU  place  U  pot  an  enUrsiag  lena  of  two  inehM  utertara 
and  twelT*  inchaa  loco*.  Thia  magnifl—  tba  inace  tonnad  by  tka  lane 
oiuMtiTa.  and  litai««a  U  toward  the  ajarieoeTwhieh  ia  then  ramoTed. 
and  •  laiall  mmmm  anbatiuited  to  reedra  the  enlarged  imace.  This  en- 
laiiiag  lena  ia  fitted  with  a  time  and  iMtantaneoos  ahatter,  operated 
Inn  witbool  the  toK  «>  that  eaiaised  ykatafiapha  of  the  ima«e  fanned 
at  thefoeiu  o»  the  teleaeope  m»j  be  made  direct,  withoat  being  repro- 
doeed  a*  to  ordinary  methoda  of  enlaniaf . 

Alttiongh  the  teicMope  aa  a  eameta  haa  been  in  nae  aoch  a  abort  time 
aome  wy  aatiafadoiT  work  haa  been  done,  and  the  great  light-gatherind 
power  of  the  thirtj-au  UMh  objective  wiU  doabtlea  lereal  detail  in  the 
pbotaparhie  vock  that  a  aMlkr  hMnant  woald  be  mwbk  to  aeeniv 

«■■  »•  ■•■  •"•■  ••T  ■■»•  ™»«^«*  ■  the  deaigaa  for  th«  moontina 
•(  te  taliMope.  and  ior  the  eare  with  «Mdi  thiMiMk  haa  bean  WMtad  • 
MdllwMaaaaaottheipaateamataiBdM^aila  aa  araoh  to  the  daawaar 

o<  the  iBiJiialiB  aa  to  the  maker  of  Iha  lena.  

HaxBT  Htaaiaoa  Bmmm. 


{ 


\ 


DUTCH  BITBB  80BNKBY  fOB  TU£  CAUEUA. 

b  Two  Pama.— Paar  U. 

Or  the  eoiioM  aooatiy,  HoOand.  with  which  we  have  now  to  de^l,  ooa 

«<  Um  beat  hriif  daaiviyliwii  I  hai«  aeen  wa<  girrn  in  an  old  goide-book. 


nearly  the  whole  cvootry  eooaiala  of  land 

..._^       ^      ^    .-   .  '  **■  *•  *"*>  "■»»  '"^'  »•»•»  the  »ea  ia 

higher  than  the  land.  tnmrtim»  to  Iht  ntroi  of  tvrutrtoor  or  thirty 
kat ;  ia  no  other  OMalry  do  the  kaela  of  Um  •l.i|n  ilo«t  aboTo  the  ehun- 


■ay*  of  the  hoaaaa,  aad  aowheM  al 
Am  awallewa  ea  the  hoaartoya.  i 
yew  wwaida,  taMtaad  of  dowaw 
tan  ia  tied  if  ••  •  rii«  <■  Ika  iw 
rathrA.  wnlaa  that  ava*  flowar  i 
eae  aide,  and  etatr  alMh  a  anal 


doaa  Ihr  rn«aing  trog  took  down  apoa 

Oowa'  lallf,  M^i  oar  aathor,  ia  HaUaad 

n«  avwuda,  tairtaad  tt  domraairia.  lor.  to  prooMta  iilMHn»a.  «Mh 

«ailia&diVft>»fiiicialhai«fatllMaUble.    BaeUMd.  the  aathor  of 

rathrA, 

OMaide 

TU  people  U«e  Um  Inm;  -vary  ilUM  aMiMaitr  wa«U 

than  waa  a  period  whaa  HaUaBd  waa  ail  water,  aul  the  ■nodatnn  of  the 

-. .  1__  ,      _.  ol  eye  B^  Aabktoaaa 

of  aoMpMaiia  an  aiMaaa  ■aaoa  aHMMrt  of  thu  a^uatie  daaoaii;  and 

IpUitMkiM  a*  itie  balah  borthM 
tV  a  feiiaaaa  tail,  aad  thaa  ^ak 
tha^itenaHyofadBlphialiku— hJar"    U  MoSnd  Iha  alorkia 
fWMadaaifltwanaaaaMdiWa:  oart-alHak  an  aonetiaMa  piaaod  lor 
it  apoa  the  walaai  tha  hoaaii.  that  it  m»f  baiU  iia  acet  Ihanoo  rather 


the  hng  ioMMy  Ihraagh  HoOaad  o«  board  a 

af  aay  rahM  far  a  bv  with  the  oanan  ia  Am  wwuhar ; 

W  «•  ka  nor*  draaiy  far  padAtaf  Ihn^  a  tat  aoatn  i 

._H.^    .        -!•    *—«>«'  inwiahiUaiponaBt  ntaWtah 
ahall  be  ptea^  af  aMaan  a( 

"  rWyaiii 


iportaat 

jiad  thtt 

>mbiaed  with  akiilol  the  nyantor.  ahaU  nadv  Ition 


w<e  aa^lire.  Urthoohiooulia  plalaa  are  Mid  to  be  iiiiaaalMl  hallar 
ihaa  oiban  is  thla  raafaat.  aad  the  ^mmi  of  daraloaing  need  by  Mr. 
»Vao  J— *y.  M  iHwltid  ia  Mr.  Cadett  a  paper  read  at  a  martlag  of 


cfrlewatMntlnaallWaifnaMO.    With  a  flat  rifet  bank  oa  neh  lUa. 
^*"  '^  "^  H^.*'"'*  **"  ^•piifMt  blank,  ao  far  aapiaiorial  is 

c<akiada,a»aeMtolhalr«ihko(  priBliag  them  ia  atlarwai^    U  in 
le  be  hoped  that  the  tine  ia  at  Iwad  whaa  tha  photi 
aoi  toletmie  laatera  alidn 


photognphio  world  wiil 


".  Im  had  baitar  rtay  than  or  Ihofaaboaia  tor  a  (ew  daya  ontil 
inontiag anHn  for  gtvtac Un  good aload  baekgrooada. 

•  *y  ho  haw  la  Mi  InraginaailiT    Barvn  aad  iliipa.  Ihtieli  and 

?•■■•  t^My.  ol  o^ny  rtaa  aad  damlpi ,  aoaM  of  them  with  wooden 

^  W^Uw  hana  Mag  tha  amriag  or  other  hard  worit.  aoda 
fat  Datahnaa.  bar  lord  aad  naain,  aalaep  orer  a  pipe.  Paaor  a 
Uka  thia.  w.th  the  ttppiiag  Bkhn  ia  llit  lotegi^aad,  the  atoad 
gnmad,  and  Iha  in  iiniHj  iHiliibhn  awv  into  fatflaita 
>>ane  of  Iha  glirnlia  hatfn  ban  what  appear  to  be  aiaa  ^nto  ia  aato  of 
wMa;  UMatalbaaaalralnaM  aad  two  other*  whiah  apr«w  oa  iilher 
T*  ^J*  ^f""  ••*  •■■*  part  of  the  daafc.  bat  inaUae  oatwaida  aa  ihay 
'^I'^tkatwoamaof  IhalattnV-  Thaw  two  addltiooat  naata  an 
Mt  mOr  aaali.  bat  naan;  tha  loi«  ama  aaa  be  In  dowa  hi  aay 
■hniiiiea.aadt|y  nilaMa  adlaaan  plak  aa  aauonddnad  Iriflea.  aooh  m 
— tt  f^frtaiki.  1-  1  itninril  gin  iTiiiiL  ^^ 

ThMUMre  are  the  Ualcli  lowna  aad  iillagn  whioh  hen  aad  than 
I  Iha  baaka  of  the  riirr.  aith  Iha  hooan  iateraally  aad  aateraaOy 
I  lifer  th«7  might  be  eat  (oran  Iron  a 


thaatie.  nther  thaa  real  •'  practicable  "  honses  ased  by  real  men  and  women 
I  aaw  one  epotlom  boon  set  n  in  a  gilt  frame ;  a  band  of  gilt  tracery 
aboat  two  feet  wide,  eUaaded  op  both  aides  and  along  the  top  and  botton 
of  the  front.  In  the  good  old-faahionej  Batch  towns  and  viilagea  etema 
robbing  and  aeooring  an  going  on,  with  no  litter  in  the  streets,  anc 
€TerjtliiDg  as  clean  aa  a  new  pin.  It  is  said  that  a  pedestrian  is  liabk 
to  be  deloged  by  a  shower  of  water,  and  on  looking  np  he  seee  the  house 
wife  at  an  npper  window,  where  she  has  been  sarreyiBg  the  front  of  lh< 
howe  above  the  window,  and  seeing,  or  fanoying  she  sees,  a  speck  of  din 
on  a  btiek.  diaehar«n  a  paU  of  water  at  it,  of  whieh  the  incautiont 
arabnlator  below  aaoidaalaUy  reoeires  moat  of  the  benefit. 

Abont  the  moot  iatanatiagold-Iaaliiuned  Oolch  town  on  the  Rhine  visited 
by  me  was  Nymwagen,  whan  the  boat  arrived  after  dark  and  was  moored  foi 
the  night  agaiaat  a  long  and  apaeioas  qnav,  wiUi  the  electric  lighte  biasing 
Iran  the  tope  of  tall  polea  lighting  up  the  nearest  row  of  housn  in  the 
distaan  faeing  the  qnay ;  thene  hoosea,  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  ohian- 
Haaaa,  hioked  like  ideal  dwalliag*  oaDatmcted  to  adorn  a  theatrical  aoene. 
The  Oathedral,  lined  aaarly  aU  orar  ineide  with  clean,  white,  glased  tihia, 
waa  valika  aity  anBlaaiaitinI  edifice  I  had  previooaly  seen.  One  might 
alnoat  naton  to  ait  down  anywhere  in  the  atreeta  without  danger  oi 
aoilag  Iha  gainiaila,  and  oraamental  artioln  in  ahopa  devoted  thereto 
were  specially  bright  and  snarklinR.  The  town  looked  like  a  place  iu 
whieli  the  intmston  of  a  spider  woald  so  excite  the  inhabitants  that  tliey 
woald  all  torn  oat  to  gin  ohan  to  the  Teatoreeome  insect.  In  17U9,  the 
Khine  roea  hya  aena  lost  in  ooo  hoar  and  nearly  overran  the  province, 
owing  to  a  rigorooa  thaw  ia  the  tar  away  Swin  moontains. 

Off  anat  of  the  raaaUn  towaa  or  Tillagn  Ihe  ateamer  polls  ap  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  aad  paaseagers  are  taken  on  or  off  by  means  of  a  small 
boat.  Hoe,  then,  an  exactly  the  conditions  the  photographer  wants ; 
tha  stnmhoat  at  raat  off  a  pietoreaqaa  Dutch  vilUge.  and  the  vibrations 
otihai     ' 


ShooU  he  be  Inlanatad  in  Urge  railway  hridgn  he  hn  eveiy  variety 
ti  than,  aoan  ol  than  oa  anall  local  liaee,  otiwn  on  linn  of  interna- 
tjoaal  haportaaea,  aabh  aa  aooie  of  then  between  Beriin  and  Belgium, 


or  Waatsra  HoHaad.  Whan  he  paaan  the  Doteh  (nmtier,  and  reaches 
DoanUaff,  he  will  find  a  brid^  ot  boata,  iu  alamenU  oompooed  of  pain 
ol  baigoa.  with  a  saetion  ot  a  plank  cart  road  acton  the  tops  of  them. 
Hone  of  than  swtioos  an  famished  with  steam  engines,  enabling  them 
to  quit  their  aonaal  poailioo  in  the  line  of  bargn,  and  to  leave  a  gap 
through  whieh  the  rivor  craft  can  paaa.  Near  one  end  of  the  bridge  ia  a 
aqaare,  with  aa  egnaatrian  statoe  of  John  William,  the  Elector ;  this 
statos  is  said  to  desnnd  tram  its  pedestal  and  trot  ruund  the  town  on 
Walpnrgis  night  -,  it  ia  also  said  b^  the  win  to  be  staffinl  with  treasure. 
Nearly  under  its  shadow,  and  within  hearing  of  tlie  murmur  ot  the  mystic 
Bhine.  Mr.  Hubert  wM  bom ;  the  ramantlg  legendary  surroundings  of 
his  yonth  doobtlcn  have  maeh  to  do  with  thon  flaahings  of  genius  with 
whiab  ha  avar  aad  aaoa  irradiain  photographie  literature. 

At  Pnanldnrf  Iha  toaiiat  finda  eridenn  of  Oarmany  being  armed  to 
Ihe  laath.  aad  oearealjr  a«ythiag  bat  aoldien  or  offlcials  of  some  kind, 
«Mi  toU  Ian  aheal  thair  hate,  in  all  direotions.  I  am  told  that  the 
wbob  ooaatry  ia  like  oaa  hage  fortification  under  iron  mie.  A  Uermsn 
hwiwhad  oat  at  na  at  one  of  the  ea/^t  there,  in  nlation  to  KngUnd,  that 
poopla  who  did  not  own  the  land  on  which  their  hooan  were  built,  but 
Bad  the  raaolu  of  thair  iadnstry  taken  from  them  by  oecaaional  rises  in 
nal.  %»n  not  a  tna  paopla  bat  slavaa.  Thia  waa  not  a  polite  remark  to 
a  faraigaar,  wfaatowr  tralh  there  may  be  ia  it,  aad  would  not  have  been 


bestefitaamiiifUBi 


Ida  bv  a  Piwiiihmaa  I  mildly  aakad  whothw  Oanaany  were  not  taxed 
w  death,  aad  yoaaar  naa  foread  into  tha  army  to  the  nagleot  of  mora 
useful  imiaaila,  Ha  admitted  thai  Uxation  waa  heavy,  bat,  he  nid, 
when  a  Uamaa  haa  paid  all  his  <Ium  and  paitauiad  all  his  duties  to  the 
State,  all  he  gala  hj  Ua  iadnatry  la  his  own ;  no  man  can  take  it  from 
liim.  Ua  aMsd  tbat  a  tow  years'  service  in  the  army  taoght  a  youth  the 
aa4  osoor, aad  made  a  better  man  of  him.  Anotlior 
y  dHJad  Ihia  to  me,  and  said  that  the  Kcrvice  in  the 
amy  hai  a  Ihoreogl^y  Aanonllsing  efleet  on  the  individual. 

la  Pwanldorf,  aa  ia  away  other  Cuntinental  towns,  there  is  an  Eogliah 
aoloay,  aaid  to  nonber  ahiml  a  handrad  all  told.  The  reaidents  in  than 
CoaHaanial  ooloBin  an  moatly  persona  of  fixed  and  somewhat  limited 
inooam.who  live  abroad  hannse  it  is  leu  expensive  than  living  at  home; 
abo  bsnass  adantina  of  ehildran  is  moch  belter  and  ohnper,  and  in 
sane  plana  tha  oUnala  is  better.  I  remember,  witli  much  pleasure,  the 
kindaan  of  raoaHioa  ia  Dasaaldorf  given  me  by  Dr.  Lieaegang,  Mr.  H. 
Hahnaan,  Meoan.  Otto  Brathers,  aad  some  new  and  old  acquaintanen 
aaMag  Iha  Bafliah  naidaaU. 

A  statemoat  in  my  Uat  needs  correction,  to  the  effect  that  the  Rhine 
sleamboata  of  the  Dutch  Company  start  from  the  nme  aide  ot  the  river 
at  BMIaidam  aa  that  at  which  the  Harwich  boata  arrive.  They  atart 
Iron  tha  oppoaita  side,  and  I  was  thinking  of  the  head  offices  of  the 
diraeion  at  the  time  of  writing.  W.  H.  HAaBisoN. 


BOLTON  rilOTOOUArinc  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
Tan  Exhibition,  judging  from  the  report  in  a  local  paper,  seems  to  liave 
baaa  a  good  oae.    It  remained  open  lor  only  a  brief  period,  and  closed 
last  Saturday.    Medala  were  awarded  as  follows,  although  all  the  exhibits 
wan  not  entered  a*  compcthig :— 
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Ko.  I  (for  mambm  only).-For  the  bart  six  photographs 
I  rtJiihitiTnTFUrt  pri«:»  lUver  n.«Ul  »-itl,  Rold  centre, 
,||DVKWidpriM.««lvermrf«l.  Walter  Stoton. 
nMiirtllWi  'Xo.a  (ior  nemblwi  ooly).-For  the  beet  «ii  photo^aphs : 
n!*rS»!Tlart  mUu  with gM o«tw,  Walter  Staton ;  second  pnze, 

'•°~'^N?i'S*£Lib«.orilj).-Prize  for  the  best  and  most 
MMCnph  eiUrriy  Ike  work  ol  the  competing  amateur,  prefer- 
■  loprialtna  nntooehed  nesative,  won  by  J.  Johnston,  M.U. 
MtilioB  Noi  4   (foe  members  only).-For  the  beat  series  of  six 
MM  lniui»nnei«a.  aite.  SJ  iqnare :  First  prize,  a  si  ver  medal  with 
|dU  mMm.  WUt«  Knowlai :  Moond  prize,  a  lilTer  medal,  James  Leach. 
WOltem  I^ilhwaito  waa  highW  oommandad. 

Ofl^-^^t^  Ko.  fi  (for  merabera  only).— A  gold  medal  given  by  Mr 
pA.  t^Bf^bK  Iha  beat  lix  prints  taken  by  members  who  have  not 

inarthMiliihiHrnTir'T  i»on  tt»"  *^"^  y"-  ^°°  ^^  ^-  ^'  ^■>*^^>/"^- 
^aMMUUoaMa  6  (loc  professionals).— A  sUver  medal  with  gold  centre 
lor  Iba^Ml  snisa  ol  six  porttmits,  won  by  B.  Wylea  A  Co.,  Sonthport. 

A  iOtsr  nedal  for  the  best  Undacape  or  marine  view  (also  for  profes- 
linaihl :  W.  K.  Skill,  Linooln.  , .  , , 

la  thk  piirfasii I  oompetition,  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  was  highly 

Tha  iadfH  mm  Mr.  A  W.  Beer,  Ur.  W.  A.  Watts,  and  Mr.  B.  Crowe, 
•U  of  LivefpooL 

♦ 

THE  UlTK  EXPLOSION  AT  THE  EAST  WALL,  DUBLIN. 

Thr  I.NquBST  OS  Mb.  Bewlbt. 

T»l  aiy  Owoaer,  Dr.  N.  C.  Whyte  (the  6tli  iustant),  resumed  the  adjourned 

laqaat  oo  tb*  body  of  Mr.  Thouuu  Arthur  Bewley,  who  was  killed  on  the  28th 

■Ktaao  by  an  axplotioo  of  a  gas  cylinder. 

Mr.  Mcldon,  Q.C.  (iaatnicteil  by  Mr.  T.  Overend)  represented  the  next-of- 
klB. 

Mr.  lioais  MaUon,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Erin's  Oxygeu  Board  of  London. 

1%*  OotoMT  aaid  that  on  the  la.st  day  lie  was  obliged  to  ailjoum  the  inquest 
iaonisrioeonmiiiikatewith  her  Majesty'!!  In!>pector  of  Explosives.  Since  tlien, 
aklad  by  Mr.  Seople  and  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  he  bad  collected  a  mass  of 
lalbnaatioa  upon  the  nibject  as  to  how  the  explosion  occurred,  and  whether 
it  wa«  likely  to  occur  with  a  lufBcient  amount  of  caution.  He  wished  to  thanlc 
those  who  had  come  (Tom  a  distance  to  help  to  elucidate  the  matter. 

Mr.  Mddoo  Mkid  that,  appearing  for  the  next-of-kin  and  also  for  the  surviving 
IMitasr,  h«  woaUl,  if  iK?ruiilte<l,  put  before  the  jnrj-  the  evidence  which  would 
ilsBiiiasllils  ftally  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  Mr.  Bewley  carried 
tm  a  bigs  ahipboildiug  bosinesa,  and,  in  addition,  he  nianufacturetl  certain 
pass.  When  it  waa  lequired  to  make  a  iwwerful  light,  ordinary  coal  gas  or 
hyJnUaa  waa  naed  in  coigunction  with  oxygen,  the  oxygen  to  make  the  flame 
istill  man  powerftal.  In  usuig  these  two  gasea  when  they  came  out  of  a 
Molc  tktn  was  no  danger.  Mr.  Bewley  supplied  these  gases  to  places  of 
l«faUe  eatartaiimient  They  were  kept  in  cylinders— hydrogen  in  bottles 
(•Inltd  red,  and  oxygen  in  bottles  painted  black.  This  rule  was  invariable. 
•  >■  the  Z7th  December,  Mr.  Chancellor  sent  for  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  and  Mr. 
Dewlay  told  him  that  he  had  not  au  eni)>ty  black  Irattle  then,  but  he  supplied 
Uw  oxyisD  in  a  ml  bottle,  which  should  be  useil  for  hydrogen.  He  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Chsacallnr,  and  it  waa  not  used  then,  but  was  returned  on  January  15. 
Allarwanb  Mr.  Lawrence  aent  for  two  bottles,  one  of  hydrogen  and  anotlier  of 
ozyfM.  Mr.  Bewley  forgot,  and  put  in  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  thinking 
it  was  oxyfia  in  the  bottle,  and  aent  it  in  as  a  bottle  of  hydrogen.  TIjis  was 
dtaeofsnd  by  Mr.  Lawrence's  asaistant,  for  by  putting  a  light  to  it  there  was  a 
kiad  af  azplesioa.  He  knew  what  was  the  matter,  and  put  it  a.side  and  labelled 
tka  betUe  "miied  gaaea."  Mr.  Lawrence  wrote  to  the  deceased  saying  tliat  a 
mlatsks  bad  oeeorred  and  that  an  accident  might  happen.  Two  days  after  the 
battts  was  sort  back  to  Mr.  Bewley,  and  it  was  placed  m  the  "  drawing  room," 
aad  nmsliiril  on  the  table  until  the  explosion  occurred.  Before  tliat  he  told 
Us  taaua,  nameil  Rnthven,  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  was  so  small  that 
tkan  wia  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  himself  use  it,  and  on  Monday,  the 
SMi  laataat,  he  ex|>«rimente<l  with  small  quantities.    Afterwards  the  explosion 


After  aoaa  farther  remarkii  from  Mr.  Meldon  as  to  how  the  accident  occurred 

Tke  Oonaer  aaid  the  imiwrtant  matter  wa.i,  so  far  as  he  saw,  whether  the 
arplosis*  WIS  eaoaad  by  friction.  Th.-it  jioint  closely  concerned  the  public 
for  Ikoae  gases  were  M»e«l  at  theatres  and  public  places  of  amusement,  and 
wUk  they  did  not  want  to  cauae  anything  like  a  panic  amongst  the  public  it 
was  Ihrir  duty  to  ioipiire  If  any  danger  existed,  or  if  such  a  result  wouhl'be 
llkriy  to  oc«nr  again. 

8ir  Cbarln  Unwron  aaid  he  attended  as  Local  Inspector  of  Oases. 

TbeCoroBerannoaDcnl  that  he  had  a  communication  from  Major  Kundel 
OMoftbe  chief  Inapectom  at  the  Home  Office,  with  reference  to  the  inquirj-' 
awl  he  aaid  that  the  ease  did  not  come  ander  the  Act  When  the  Explosives 
AH  waa  paased  the  coopreasion  of  gases  waa  not  iontetnplated. 

Mr.  John  Bewley  examined,  deposed  that  the  deceased,  Thomas  Arthur 
B»wl^,  was  his  brother.  Witneaa  waa  in  an  office  adjacent  to  where  the 
npMoa  look  place  about  4.25  p.m.  on  the  2.Sth  Januar>-.  He  heard  a  .slight 
r^  sad  n»h  of  glaaa,  and  he  imme-liately  rushe-l  out,  and  saw  his  brother 
lyl»«  OB  Ua  back  he  waa  dead.     There  was  nobody  in  the  room  with  the 


deceased.  He  used  this  room  for  drawing,  but  had  no  mechanical  appliances 
in  it. 

By  Mr.  Meldon  :  The  deceased  told  him  that  he  had  put  oxygen  into  a  bottle 
ordinarily  used  for  hydrogen  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Chancellor.  Witness  said  it 
was  wrong  to  do  so  without  painting  the  bottle  of  a  colour  that  would  indicate 
that  it  contained  oxygen. 

By  the  Coroner :  For  some  months  past  they  had  not  manufactured  any 
oxygen,  but  had  imported  it.    Tliey  made  the  hydrogen. 

The  Coroner  invited  several  scientific  gentlemen  to  put  questions  to  the 
witness,  and  in  reply  to  questions  he  said  that  there  was  a  gas  jet  in  the  room 
where  the  accident  occurred. 

By  Mr.  Meldon  :  Steel  cylinders  were  used  for  a  much  greater  pressure  than 
U'on  ones. 

In  reply  to  another  inquirer,  the  witness  said  they  were  accustomed  to  put 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  or  eight  bundled  pounds  of  pressure  in  the 
cylinder,  while  they  might  safely  put  two  thousaud  or  even  two  thousand  five 
hundred  in  them  without  in  any  way  injurmg  tlie  material.  The  particular 
liottle  which  burst  was  carefully  examined,  and  no  flaw  discovered  in  it. 

The  Coroner  said  that  they  had  now  got  over  the  question  of  pressure  being 
the  cause  of  the  explosion.  PrimA  facie  it  would,  appear  that  fire  caused]  the 
explosion,  and  he  would  like  to  hear  something  about  the  friction  or  light. 

Mr.  F.  Scan-  deposed  that  he  was  cashier  and  book-keeper  to  Mr.  Bewley, 
and  as  an  additional  duty  he  had  charge  of  those  bottles  coming  in  and  going 
out.  He  dealt  with  them  only  as  merchandise,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  filling  of  them.  About  twenty  of  those  bottles  went  out  every  week. 
There  were  two  regular  assistants,  one  of  whom  was  a  scientific  man.  He 
received  the  bottle  back  from  Mr.  Lawrence  referred  to  by  the  last  witness,  on 
the  10th  January.  A  proper  oxygen  bottle  was  afterwards  supplied  to  Mr. 
Lawrence.  A  bottle  of  hydrogen  was  also  supplied.  The  oxygen  bottle  which 
was  received  from  Mr.  Lawrence  was  left  in  the  drawing  room. 

By  the  Coroner :  Two  or  three  long  bottles  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in  each 
went  to  the  Leinster  Hall  every  day  during  the  Cliristmas  season. 

John  F.  Ruthmen,  a  labourer  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Bewley,  deposed 
that  up  to  a  short  time  ago  he  assi,sted  in  filling  battles  with  gas  ;  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  accident  he  saw  a  red  bottle  in  what  was  known  as  the 
drawing  room  at  the  North  Wall.  He  told  Mr.  Bewley  to  allow  the  gas  to 
escape  as  it  was  mixed.  Mr.  Bewley  explained  that  before  Cliristmas-time, 
having  no  oxygen  bottles,  he  took  a  hydrogen  bottle  and  filled  it  with  oxygeu 
for  Mr.  Lawrence,  believing  that  it  was  to  be  used  that  uiglit.  Forgetting 
there  was  oxygen  in  it  he  put  in  hydrogen  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required 
pressure.  The  bottle  came  back  marked  "mixed,"  but  he  said  there  was  so 
little  hydrogen  in  it  that  it  was  not  dangerous,  and  used  experiments  to  prove 
to  witness  that  it  was  not  dangerous.  He  explained  that,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
bottle,  when  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  one  gas  mixed  with  a  great  quantity 
of  anotlier  kind  of  gas  there  was  no  danger.  He  transferred  some  of  the  gas 
to  another  bottle  and  equalised  the  pressure,  which  in  each  case  was  four 
hundred  pounds.  He  intended  to  use  one  of  the  bottles  at  an  entertainment 
that  niglit.  When  filling  one  bottle  from  the  other  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  making  the  connexion  with  the  tube.  When  witness  left  Mr.  Bewley  in  his 
room  about  two  o'clock  there  was  a  branch  of  gas  lighted,  but  the  light  was 
very  low.     Mr.  Bewley  was  very  careful  in  handling  the  bottles. 

Archibald  M'Williams,  a  labourer  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Bewley,  gave 
evidence  also. 

Mr.  Lang  deposed  that  he  was  giving  a  magic  lantern  entertainment  at  Naas 
for  Mr.  La\vreuce.  He  brought  down  the  bottle  which  subsequently  exploded 
for  tlie  purpose  of  the  limelight.  He  attached  it  to  the  hydrogen  pipe 
and  applied  a  light.  An  explosion  took  place,  blowing  off  a  jiipe  of  the 
lantern  and  blowing  out  a  candle.  He  tried  to  light  it  again,  and  there  was 
another  explosion.  He  got  a  new  cylinder  and  went  on  with  the  entertain- 
ment. 

Professor  BaiTet,  who  gave  evidence  as  an  expert,  stated  that  having  heard 
all  the  facts  as  deposed  to,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  true  cause  of  the  explosion 
was  tlie  nii.xture  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases.  He  did  not  think  that 
friction  would  cause  the  explosion,  and  he  could  explain  it  in  no  way  except 
that  the  gas  jet  in  the  room  was  possibly  lighted.  He  explained  that  there 
was  no  serious  explosion  when  Mr.  Lang  lighted  the  magic  lantern  jet  by  the 
fact  that  the  cold  mass  of  metal  stopped  the  flame  from  entering  the  cylinder. 
When  pure  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  coal  gas  were  kept  in  separate  bottles,  and 
used  with  a  jet  such  as  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Lang  in  this  case  there  was  no 
danger.  He  suggested,  however,  as  tlie  compressed  gases  are  coming  into 
general  use  at  the  present  day,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Government  should 
recognise  the  fact  and  appoint  an  official,  whose  duty  should  be — (1)  from  time 
to  time  to  insi)ect  tlie  arrangements  for  compressing  the  gases  ;  (2)  certify  that 
tlie  cylinders  are  able  to  Iw.ar  at  lea.st  twice  the  pressure  to  which  they  were 
charged  ;  (3)  see  that  some  distinctive,  uniform,  and  indelible  mark  is  attached 
to  the  hydrogen  or  to  the  oxygeu  cylinder ;  and  (4)  pass  a  .short  Act  rendering 
it  penal  (for  commercial  purposes)  to  compre-ss  oxygeu  in  a  hydrogen  cylinder 
or  vice  ve^'sd. 

Professor  Hartley  stated  that  he  inspected  the  scene  of  the  occurrence.  He 
agreed  generally  with  what  Professor  Barret  had  .said.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  accident  wa.s  the  result  of  the  detonation  of  the  gases  within 
the  cylinder.  He  believed  the  rupture  to  be  caused  by  a  chemical  combination 
of  the  gases.  Tlie  gases  within  the  bottle  might  explode  by  other  causes  th.-in 
the  application  of  external  flame ;  a  little  oil  or  rust  might  have  caused  tlie 
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rapUi*.     CkMBkal  coaMmUoe»  ecmid  bj  variow  mam  tw  lnDagfal  to  an 
tspladoa. 

ft  J  tb*  OanMT :  Hr  <tU  Bot  MoiUcr  thai  tWn  wh  any  Jaa(a  ia  ttorinc 
bjtIncM,  bat  H  ahockl  b*  nadoitoad  tbat  H  vw  b)ilra(en,  and  Mt  mixed 
witb  osTin.  T»  |»MMT«  (odh  a  iwWimUbii  «ai  wiwW.  Ha  did  not  fmr 
taj  da^v  IMai  piiWTiac  mjiaa  aloaa  mmtm  fmmmn.  Tttn  iboaM,  in  hit 
ofiaioa.  ba  ••  dhaaca  of  allowtac  onjy  to  ba  pat  late  hjrdrafn  botUaa,  or 
na  Mnd.  Aa  a  |i»iraalhia  afaiaal  laeb  aa  ocicMiwaeit  ba  woaid  aa0nt  that 
th*  «nw«  Ikr  tha  battlaa  dMMU  baoTadiftrtcat  alaa.  Ua  dU  aot  aaa  that 
tha  prtMe  bad  aay  caata  tof  aUna  whan  ntillBaiy  tnmatkm,  mA  a«  ■iigaiati  1. 


Mf.  J.  V.  ■ib^na  aaa  aianriaail  Ha  vat  twBKnt  at  tha  chaffiM  of  tl^ 
qrliadcr  that  banL  Tba  fmwra  wa»  dgkt  hB»lrnl  u<i  dRkty  poaada,  aaJ 
te  batlaf^  that  Iha  niaiii  eaaaad  tha  liplwiM.  Ua  baUatad  that  tha  inia 
•aaaotlaaiiaodcaailittaB.  Ha  kal  a  IhMMgh  kaoaladf*  af  tha  bottia  ai  it 
aaa  — 1»  tnm  a  baMla  Iha  wadil  al  whiifc  ha  tal? aflaawt 

Mr.  llaUaa|wMid«atthatlt«Hla«alaptoaaMehb%barpaiat, 

Pr.  Ujim  dafaHd  that  Iha  d<ath  «t  Mr.  BnrUy  aaa  daa  to  i^Jary  to  tha 
•fcaU  aad  mtmd  ttnL  Dath  aaa  laatoalaiMmw.  It  wu  not  poaaiblah  aa 
m>Mli  I.  that  tha  Jialliiair'a  watch  (aaU  bar*  Uni  Uava  lata  bia  body. 

Mr  HoaaH  Orahh  vai  ataalard.  Ho  df\>tmd  to  hari«  aiaMiawl  tha 
|iaat  whoa  tha  aectJat  acevrad.  Ha  tatm  to  tha  mnilailra  atthathaa.  aad 
tod  aot  rbamad  hit  opWaa  rfMi^  that  tha  aaddaat  oeramd  by  tha  IgaMoa 
Mt^xaismm.  lalhabaaaf  thakeubafsaathiai,  aatothabottkoT  arisad 
0Maa  at  tov  pnaaant  aad  Mt,  Bfwlay  haatog  aaaoaaoad  hta  MMttoa  af 
■qwlMaUaib  thin  bato(  a  Uckt  la  Ik*  MM,  ba  thoaghl  thay  MWtt  fa  aa 
torthar. 

Til  riiiMii  iililtlir  -y  --  r-"rTi1|-fH'i 'V  ti  '^ir-Tiil 

tha  Umb  altha  asptoatML 

Mr.  O^iK  af  Inalnn.  di|iiil  that  ha  mm  taaiwaat  atth  Iha  aaa  af  ttoaa 
cyUadMa  iiaiahln  pmb.     la  tha  i  totailwiat  ba  ri|aaa— lid  thay  vara 


aiKi  at  to  Mr.  Bavtoy't  H«  toitevad  thai  tha  cyiiadw  aaa  capabk  of  aaa- 
talDias  toar  ha»lnd  paaada  ptaannr. 

Tba  C^aaav,  to  bia  laiHrka  to  thajary,  aiid  thai  aa  UaM  coald  ba'allaek«i 
to  aay  awk  Ttoaa  vat  a  aiWaha  caaiaillad  to  aatiaK  1^  9>>**i  *■'  ■■ 
^^iiiidbyatafthairiiallli  alii  i  n  a^  ha  tha^bt  tlat  a  ■tefa  «<  Uw 
AaaU  baaatepaML 

Tba  Janri«toi«A  Uto  kOtm^  «anlM>--W«  tad  that  TWmw  Arthar 
Braky  mm  kOtod  to  I  ■!  ly  aa  Iha  Mb  Jaaaary.  !««,  at  Iha  yanl  of 

lf«««,  Biialir.  Wabh  k  Oa,  h«  Wan.  by  tha  aecidialal  acptodM  af  a  «H 
■tm.  aMi  fer  Iha  patpaaa  at  Wwiii^,  aad  «a  aia  af  aytotaa  that  Iha 


by  Iha  arfitog  orihataa 

to  aha* ;  aad  aa  an  tenhar  af 
toha  «apa  to  patort  tha  pabile  a^taal 
bjr  iSctog  •  Uiiif— d  rtaaip  aa  all 


®ur  Eliitortal  ^Tablr. 

— •♦■ — 

Otaak-aa'a  M-<«Kicaao«tne  titsc-*a«M  Laar. 
amIiaMbpMfMltenyftMlaaaa  la  UMdarknook     Up 
■mbI  laap  haa,  ao  lar  aa  «a  ara 
I  a  ll«lit  aad  far  aaak  a  pwpaaa. 
ilMt  fctlaaJ  Ma,  or  Mora  awiaatiy  tmo 
.  vtth  akalioL    Belli  aia 
ibylliaa4aWa«oaUL    Tba  at  wtileh  wa  haaa  i—laaJ, 


chimney,  and  when  the  lamp  is  ignited  it  emits  a  considerable  volume  of 
light.  Provision  is  also  made  for  interposing  a  plato  of  coloured  gloss 
Iwivaoi  the  flame  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  directed.  The 
aibnttfff  leqoirea  to  be  dipped  in  water  and  sprinkled  with  the  salt  once  in 
every  ten  hoars  it  is  boming.  It  is,  inJced,  an  effective  little  dark-room 
appliance,  and  we  can  readily  unJcrst^nd  how  the  German  Photographic 
A~r^V'*'*  awarded  a  diploma  for  it  last  year. 

Marion  A  Ca,  83  and  23,  8ob;>  squve,  London,  are  the  sjle  agents  in 
Ihiaeoaatoy.  

TkAbB  CxTUjaavtt. 
Ma.  H.  H.  BaiBLUiD,  ThaTies-inn,  B.C.,  lenda  ni  hia  wholesale  and 
export  list  of  all  kinds  of  optical  and  mathematical  instruments.  Its  146 
pagea,  qoarto,  are  lileially  crowded  with  engravings  of  the  various  objects 
maBntoeturad  or  supplied  by  this  firm.  Teleaoopes,  mioroaoopos,  bino- 
eulan,  U*ela,  baromotora,  potoriaing  priams  and  appliances,  and  every- 
thing pfH^ming  to  the  optieal  trade  are  here  to  be  found.  It  is,  how- 
aver,  a  privato  wholeaale  liat  tor  the  trade  only. 

The  catolegne  of  Madar,  Paris,  which  pertoins  exclusively  to  photo- 
gnphie  appliaaeas,  is  very  eompreheusive.  licing  inlenJcU  for  French 
iMihis.  it  ia  printed  in  that  lansutgc.  It  partakes  very  much  of  the 
nalaia  of  oar  own  «alala|Mi  published  in  this  country. 


KECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIONH  rOR  PATKNT8. 
Ko,  im.     "Tiaianisawata  to  or  rvUting  to  Tailboards  of  Photograpliie 
(^■■w  a»l  Msaas  of  Attaehtag  Bwly  of  CaaMta  to  aame.    H.  Hkrbkkt.— 
/totod  /Wraanr «.  MMl 

Soi  MH— "  Uapreteisato   to   Pbotugrapble   Osnera   Pinions."     J,  C. 
Bxaxas. 


M.— "  Uapreteisato   to   Pbotugrapble   Osnera   Pinions." 
-tfltU  ninmrr  7.  18N. 


PATTXTS  COMrLBTKD. 
Xrw  ita  IiinHtnv  Aaa '  <,  <>h  Atmrc jn  nr  PimiirriTni, 

»ua  lUaianM  uto  ■■  's  ('AIIU.^  I'K-n-ncs,  wo  tiik 

UBIL 
K*  9n.    Uaaar  BaAra,  t,  KiaMMa>l-i««LOxloa.  in  tlie  oonuty  ofCbastoc 

m  atoaa  af  harW a  iJaali  albaa  to  eaatato  pbolegrapbs,  Ac,  I  form  a  re- 
valvhH  alaad  with  taa.  thia^  «r  bmts  sida^  or  avaa  a  ey  Uadsr. 

■tokrfdeef  tha  stud,  or  aaaU  aie  of  the  eyiindar,  Is  (umsdof  adooror 
dean  haeJM  a  paaal  er  paails  eeatataiag  tha  photogf^ihs  or  other  articlM  to 
ba  aahibMM^  both  laiMa  aad  eat  Tbass  doofa  art  loraMd  to  two  or  three 
layanLoa  eaaef  which  Iha  ahalagraphs  or  elhsr  aitietos art  attaobsd,  while 
thaeatafe(ereaastfcmaftaaisaerfcieaBd  the  photagrsphs,  so  that  tli«y 
«aa  be  asaa,  aa  It  waa,  aataooasd  to  a  taBML 

Hm  two  or  thna  toyan  aaa  to  fcaliatd  tagslhar  by  eraamental  tcrews  or 
elharwlia,  or  to  the  aaaa  af  iaaanaaal  doan  Ihqr  eaa  be  simply  raateaad  l>y  a 


It  will  ba  ehtteas  that  Ihate  caa  to  a  Uoga  oambtr  of  these  doom  one  iKlimd 
tha  other,  aald  aaaHy  the  <Mlia  of  the  Btaad  k  naehad. 
Tba  MM  irifiMy  laaalTaa  aa  a  ptnM  oa  ito  stead,  aad  Uiis  stand  can  lie 
khsr  a  tat  baaid  tor  altoHlhv  oa  the  table,  or  tn|ioil,  or  even  a  •mall  chait  of 


I  aaah  aa  aiU  atteapt  tta  ilaaa<plto«.    A  P— wi  burner 
Ma  to  aaiMWialad.  at  a  Htda  llitoaii  fawa  ito  oriflaa. 


with  water 
II.     tt  to  MV 


aftkles  or  it  can  be  arranged  as  su  oiien  cii|>- 
to  aad  other  things  «aa  ba  pUooil,  the  pr    ' 
aa  a  ptsat  on  the  top. 


aad  'other  thii^  oaa  be  pUooil,  the  photo- 
.  -a  the  top, 
owe  caa  be  of  omaBMatal  wood,  pliuh-lined,  or 


wy  ether  kaey  imiirtillhat  aaiy  eaaml  ttasUto  tha deeigosr. 
la  sasaa  cMai  elsMrie  or  ether  Ughta  can  to 


flxsil  liehlud  the  photogni|ilis 

^m  ba  atal^the  article  of  f aroitoni  then  licooiues  to 


Ike  doors  b  as  foUo»!i  :— K  tlie  article  is  a 

_^ '  of  the  door  Urns  oo  binge*  on  it*  lower  edge 

ami  toll*  hortooatallT.  bai^  Bnreatcd  from  (ailing  furtlier  l>y  U|ies  or  chahab, 
Tba  apaar  half  caa  be  Mmsil  to  on*  or  two  doors  opening  nidcways  on  hlngsa. 


tlwaayl  wetor  to  snaay 

pyiaaridu  Mpa  Iha  lower  lalf  of  the  door  tarns  oa  binge*  on  iu  lower^  edge 


laraoTRMixT  n  Pukraumao  ArrAinTi  i  »ob  Worki.xo  Mktai.  Shpatiw 

vwttttL  A  Em  la  Umisioa  wtni  Dcricnva  A!to  oniHi  Camkhas. 
Ka.  4I4&    BaNVBL  Warn  toocm,  IM,  Strand,  London.— Jfarc/i  17,  ISSfl, 
Tna  tovealtoa  has  teaakl  iilHwii  to  my  patent,  Ko.  M13,  <Uted  May  S, 
im,  to  wUeh  BhatnffMihln  aUlaa  wan  tnusfcnad  thim  (tvut  to  rear  after 
faelag  imeraated  wllh  a  Msat  laMge. 
Bat  I  aow  nveiae  Ihto  enter  and  lift  the  pbto  (torn  the  rear  to  the  front,  tlia 
I  hr  dotag aa  tote aflUed  to  the  back  cover  of  the  reeenoir,  iustr.nl 
to  the  body  of  tSa  caaMra  n  formerly.    This  aocunM,  smans  otiirr 
-  -    "ata«  saabled  to  apply  aav  of  the  rapid  chum  or  nlmlt^TH 
wei%tM  taSBediuely  in  front  of  the  aensitit 
The  atelheil  by  whkh  I  3tot  this  I*  a*  follows  :— A  metallic  ' 
ttptoeadtothebadiofthanaervoir,  rnferahiy  sunk  into  it,  sii!  p 

by  aa  toasr  '«»««g  of  wood :  one  «n<l  iiroJecU  onUide  of  the  rmervoir,  Ihu  ullur 
g^  h  beat  al  a  "thai  p  OMo,  anil  i*  left  aolUciently  long  for  the  lost  or  n'.ir 
phtooftheasritatoNatBpoa.  Oa  depnselBg  the  outer  or  oxpoeod  end  of  the 
lever,  the  ether  end,  whkh  i«to  at  the  Mttom  to  a  reoeai  and  upon  whteh  the 


no 
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|.-,l,-jg  tltU  rtM-|i.  h  niwJL  ukI  mriM  apwanU  with  it  that  pUto  to  a 
tmSL MmlarttSWkL  Um  atal*  Ub^  pnmiWi  from  falling  ilownvanl 
^ria  kr  MMW  iif  lijnilt  <atBlLOB  iJiantt  Um  ootcr  finl  of  the  lever  it 
yTUhLmi  I  inwri  irni  it  |— 'T'—  *T  ""  'r—r  "^  •  "l*"""  TheplaU, 
I  li  teir  f»iwJ  up.  i*!  I»  Wiodin  upon  th.  apring  cateh,  i«  now  taken 


/■aotkcr  pbU  U  lnaifcn«(t  ftom  tlw  rear  to  the  front,  and  so 

■n Ii  ill^  IW  TBTiooa  fltUneinar  be  nude  dUtinct  and  seiurato 

mm  Ite  ted*  of  Um  (UMn,  ud  flttol  with  the  nnial  ilide  in  front  This 
■mUm  ■•  t*  rnrhta  taj  Bualnr  of  tiicb  ruarroiia  to  any  one  camera,  so 
Hal  •  alMlMipkv  mmj  fo  oa  a  lour  provideil  with  f>nch  a  number  of  these, 
•0 HMMmk  MMiUT*  pUtrn,  aa  to  be  pnKUcalljr  illimiUlile. 

(Bm»  Mhtv  i»»i»iii.iii  to  drawioK*.) 

Wkat  I  eWai  ia  -.—1.  The  moile  of  traniferring  the  plate  from  back  to  front 
Ujr  tka  Unt,  aa  bania  art  (ortb.  2.  Tbr  (pring  for  ensuring  the  retention  of 
IhtjiMatflurhriagniaait  i.  Tb«  rctiunofthe  raising  lever  to  its  normal 
ImMw  ky  MMM  of  a  aptiif.  4.  The  ae]iatate  reaerroira  fitted  witli  the 
a|ifllHM*  Jittlll  aa  diatiMt  from  the  camera,  and  capable  nf  lieiug  attached 
le  <r  t«aw<wl  ta  Um  ciwetm  tbr  mow  aa  an  ordinary  daric  slide. 


Aa  Uraom  Pmui  or  Cambu  roa  OsTAnnso  PHOTOGRAraa  of  Moviko 

AXD  OTHKB  OBIKCTS. 

N&  «MA  Ttutucu  NowLAH,  17  Sobo-aqoare,  Loudon,  Middlesex.— 
Uardk  20,  I^ 
A  rnoiDOIunnr  camm,  the  plate  carrier  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  drum, 
f  [mM«  oI  tanring  a  oumlwr  of  platm,  which  platei,  an  held  in  position  inside 
tlM  aU  ilrwn  by  a  aeria  o(  flat  apokea  and  made  to  rotate  on  an  axis.  The 
Ikaa  of  Um  plat*  when  ia  poaitioa  baiag  at  right  angles  to  the  focal  axis  of  tlic 
baa, 

hf  tafalag  a  small  knob  on  the  outside  attachol  to  the  axis  the  plates  can 
ba  htoofbt  !■  roution  to  face  the  lens,  their  true  (losition  being  automatically 


I  by  a  tfiria^  anob  a>  in  nse  on  rotating  Uus  stops. 
~A  abattar  it  anaafld  laaide  the  dnim  and  actuateil  from  the  outside  which, 
wbaa  daaind,  eo«n  tba  opening  in  the  |>eriphery  of  the  drum  in  connexion 
witb  tbt  laaa.  1^  sMas  of  the  dnim  complete  the  exclusion  of  liijlit ;  one 
tU»  of  aaiil  dian  any  be  atlaeheil  to  the  shutter  and  revolve  with  it,  the  other 
rtia  Ma(  maovaahte^  to  enalde  the  plates  after  cx|>oenre  to  I>e  taken  out  and 
trmit  oaa  pat  la.  Tbe  tcmoveable  siile  has  an  opening  in  its  centre  to  allow 
a  raatiaaatioB  of  tbe  azia  forming  tbe  knob  to  project  through,  by  turning 
wbkh  kaob  tha  platca  inaide  are  brought  into  position  after  every  exposure, 
l%ht  hdaK  (oapMeiy  axdndad  b}'  a  slight  shoulder  suiTounding  opening  for 
kaobb 

Oa  tba  oataUa  of  the  periphery  of  the  drum  is  an  opening  correspond iug  in 
illanasinas  «|th  pbotograpbie  plates  earrie<l  inside.  To  this  opening  is  fitted 
a  lalaenfie  aiek  lo  camr  tba  lens.  The  neck  may  be  either  round  or  square, 
a>|aaN  bvfadhitaaa  ftroaub  said  neck  the  ruvs  of  light  passing  through  tlie 
baa  naA  Um  aaaaMra  photaciaphic  pUte  inside  the  drum. 

Ta  lasaia  tbat  tba  objiMt  to  be  photographed  shall  be  accurately  projected 
am  tbe  seaaitiva  piata  a  ilwler  or  sight  of  a  novel  ty|Ms  is  attackol  to  the  camera 
aa  asar  Icaa  aa  poHiUe,  awl  may  be  fastened  either  to  the  neck  holding  the 
lm»  <r  to  tba  laaUe  of  tbe  knapsack  case  which  encloses  the  wliole  apparatus. 
Um  aaU  taaler  coaaists  of  a  small  mirror,  either  Hat  or  convex,  the  convex  by 
|<«fanaea  a«  it  may  be  select*il  of  such  a  curvature  as  will  give  relicctions  cor- 
ranadiac  ia  •!»  with  image  proiected  by  the  lens  on  the  sensitive  plate,  the 
■aid  aUnor  thrown  back  to  aa  angle  of  45°  is  phiced  immeiliatcly  Ijchind  two 
•  wbaa  aati  nriketing  their  intersecting  jwint  Any  object  in  front  of  tlie 
Ma  Tisibla  ia  rairmr  in  conjunction  with  intersecting  wiren  and  viewed 
I  lbaia«|Nraagla  ia  relation  to  reflerting  surface  of  mirror  will  Ije  on  the 
!*«••  ■  "■••■  saoald  a  pbotogra|>h  be  Ukcn,  the  intersecting  mint  of  wires 
rimaMUn  tba  aiatt  oentre  of  tbe  sensitive  plate. 

T»  aaahla  tba  opaiator  to  view  mirror  from  tlie  proper  angle  an  eyepiece  or 
ila  of  win  isplaead  in  such  relation  to  tlie  mirror  that  when  tlie  o|)erator's 
faAloa  ia  eorraet  ba  caa  aea  the  reflection  of  cross  wires  central  with  the  solid 

but  may  be 

screening  of 

in  a  mirror 

eyepiece  with 

j.'ff?.fr*"!T?*  V'""*  '''•  optnUx  to  obtain  photographs  of  objects  on 
*■**  'i^**  5™  without  turning  bis  hea<l  or  body  in  the  direction  of  the 

2EJrt.lt  "iSlCr I?  1 "«  i"  .I?""*  ""'*  "'"J"**  »'*'"■  ""^l''"?  them 
**y"T  ■  paMUoB  till  he  SmU  the  pose  or  action  suitable 

^^A]i!^^|Uac^llMtantaoeous  shutUr  may  be  osed  for  exposing  the  plates  in 

^  "^CfS  ^^'T^'Si  "i"  "^r'"*  ''P«»'n««.'o  f<^  the  lens  ami  view 
A  aaaU  aptrit  leiral  wOl  ate  be  neoeaaanr.    When  focussing  is  neces- 

fJ:^?"^'^  •^"^  'r.  '^"'  <»«taini»g  sensitive 
tk.  -k_  .1!  ?"^    The  Meaoopic  neck  being  in  two  mrts,  one  sliding 

ItMMaar,  tbe  forwanl  portion  carrying  the  lens  being  lixed  to  front  part 
S!If«!!!!l,  .Ji  .  »?i~»»i"*'>«,POrt'0'i  of  neck  drawing  away  a  oug 
uiS^^,  "■'  £"°^  °P^  •'  '»'=''  "'  "^"I'sxck  When  the 
-  ....^J?^;  g.  yy^  *.S~'^  »^"  sus,«nde.l  inside  knapsack 
SlJitfZaS!''^  ^.-^^P  pUU  will  occupy  when  the  drum  U  re- 
uSkalSffatJ^  iSTT' '°f""  "•'t^i""'-  i^»  drum  is  replaced.    A 

#Ja!i^2!!!'.!"'~*-  '"P'xrt'Wbic  cameras  a  multiple  |)latc  carrier  or  drum 
SSSLS^".  '  "TT'  *  "T"^*  '^■"  ■""»  '■Wt*!  to  hold  a  given 
i^t~r^  r*'  K  !««"'»"«»  ta  onlor  to  Uie  lens  opening  substantial!? 
••<laa.rttr,t    I  In  photographic  cameras  a  view  meUr  Sr  llnSer,  cSung 


I  caa  ba'diawa  oat 


VMaa* 
Mdil 


essentially  of  a  mirror  and  cross  wires  or  lines  adapted  to  be  reflected  thereon, 
anil  secoiidory  wires  or  lines  acting  as  an  eyepiece  or  point  of  view,  tlie  parts 
Ix'ing  .so  arranged  that  the  portion  of  an  object  reflected  on  said  mirror  where 
the  secondary  wire  appears  to  coincide  with  the  reflection  of  the  front  cross 
wires  will  be  also  in  line  for  transmission  to  tlie  centre  of  the  plate  sub. 
stantially  as  set  forth.  3.  The  general  arrangement  and  construction  of  parts 
forming  tlic  improved  multiple  plate  camera  substantially  as  and  for  the  piir- 
IKises  describetl. 

Ckrt.mn  I.mprovements  in  Photooraphic  Camkras. 
No.  18,026.    Wii.uAJi  Channinu  Gibus,  303,  California-street,  and  (iEOHtiK 

William  Dohnin,  215,  Sansome-street,  San  Francisco,  Califoniia,  U.S.A., 

December  11,  1888. 
Our  invention  relates  to  the  cla.ss  of  photographic  cameras  ;  and  our  invention 
consists  in  the  novel  construction  and  .-irrangeineiit  of  tlie  inclosing  case,  box, 
or  frame,  whereliy  its  back  and  front  jilatcs,  wlien  dropjied  to  expose  tlie 
operative  parts  of  the  camera,  are  made  to  serve  as  the  supporting  bcil,  and 
the  focussing  jdatform,  resjiectivcly ;  in  the  novel  adjusting  or  focussing 
carriage  ;  in  tlie  adjustable  support  for  the  tinder  ;  and  in  iletails  of  construc- 
tion and  arrangement,  all  of  which  we  shall  liercinafter  fully  dcscrilie. 

Tlie  main  oliject  of  our  invention  is  to  provide  a  photograjdiic  camera  which 
nee<ls  no  separate  box  or  case,  having  within  itself  parts  wliicli,  ordinary 
tMential  to  its  ojieration  when  in  use,  yet  have  tlie  furtlier  function  of  com- 
pleting a  jierfcot  case  or  box,  so  that  tlie  camera  is  self-containeii. 

Other  olijects  are  to  provide  improveil  constructions  for  focussing  the  lens, 
and  sujiportiiig  the  finilcr.  After  referring  to  certain  drawings,  the  patentees 
state  their  claims  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  a  photographic  camera,  a  plate  which,  when  closed,  forms  one  end  of 
the  camera-frame,  and  so  hinged  thereto  as  to  adapt  it  to  be  dropped  down  to 
expose  the  camera  end,  and  turned  under  to  form  a  bed  or  support  for  tlie 
camera-frame,  substantially  as  described.  2.  A  pliotograpliic  camera  having  a 
body-frame  witli  a  hinged  back  ])late  adajited  to  be  dropjied  down  to  exjiose 
the  camera  back,  and  turned  under  to  form  a  bed  or  support  for  the  body- 
frame,  substantially  as  described.  3.  A  pliotograjdiic  camera,  iiaving  a  Ijody- 
frame  witli  a  hinged  back  plate  adapted  to  be  dropped  down  to  expose  tlie 
camera  back,  and  turned  under  to  form  a  support  for  the  body-frame,  and  a 
proper  fastening  for  holding  the  plate  steady  under  tlie  body-frame,  and  a 
fastening  under  said  plate  for  the  tripo<l,  substantially  as  described,  i.  In  a 
pliotograjiiiic  camera,  an  open-ended  body-frame,  a  plate  forming  one  of  its 
ends  and  hinged  thereto,  adapting  it  to  be  turned  down  to  expose  tlie  camera- 
end  and  form  'jx  focussing  platform  for  its  adjustment,  and  a  second  idate 
forming  the  other  end  of  the  body-frame  and  hinged  thereto,  adajiting  it  to  be 
dro]i]»cd  down  to  expose  that  end  of  tlie  camera,  and  turned  under  the  liody- 
franie  to  form  a  bed  or  support  therefore  and  for  the  other  end-plate,  sub- 
stantially as  described.  5.  In  a  photographic  camera,  .an  open-ended  liody- 
frame,  a  plate  forming  one  of  its  ends  and  liinged  thereto,  adajiting  it  to  be 
turned  down  to  expose  tlie  camera  end  ami  forming  a  focussing  platform  for  its 
adjustment,  a  second  plate  forming  tlie  otlier  end  of  the  body-frame  and  hinged 
tliereto,  .adapting  it  to  be  dropped  down  to  expose  that  end  of  the  camera,  and 
turned  under  tlie  body-frame  to  form  a  bed  or  supjiort  therefore,  and  for  the 
other  end-jdate,  an  automatic  catch-connexion  between  tlie  two  plates  to  liold 
theiii  finiily  together,  and  a  fastening  for  holding  the  second  jilate  .solid  uiuler 
tlie  body-frame,  substantially  as  described,  ti.  In  a  pliotograpliic  camera,  tlie 
adjustable  support  for  the  linder,  consisting  of  the  plate  secured  to  the  fliider, 
and  having  ojiposiug  shoulders  by  which  its  movement  is  limited,  and  tlie 
arm  pivoted  to  the  front  board  of  the  camera  and  to  the  finder-plate,  and 
having  a  Jiin  for  coming  in  contact  with  tlic  slioulders  of  sai-l  finder-|date, 
substantially  as  described.  7.  In  a  pliotograjiliic  camera  tlie  focussing  or  ad- 
justing mechanism,  consisting  of  tlie  carriage  fra,ine  on  whicli  the  camera 
front  is  mounted  and  adapted  to  slide,  the  fixed  tracks  on  which  the  carriiige 
frame  moves,  the  notches  in  the  tracks,  and  latches  on  the  carriage  frame  for 
holding  said  frame  to  the  position  to  which  it  is  adjusteil,  and  the  cinion  sluaft 
on  the  camera  front,  and  racks  on  the  carriage  frame  for  adjusting" the  camera 
front  on  said  carriage  frame,  substantially  as  described. 


mminq^  of  ^octetteiS* 

MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


February  19 North  London 

„        19 Glasgow&Westof  Scotland  Am, 

„        19 Bolton  Club  

,,        20 Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng,  Amateui 

„         20 Bury    

„        20 Buridoy  and  District 

20 Hyde    

„         20 Manchester  Camera  Club 

„         20 Edinburgh  Photo.  Club 

„         20 ,  Photojjraphic  Club 

,,        21 1  London  and  Provincial 


Place  ol  Meeting. 


MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.,lBlington 
180,  West  llegent-street,  Glasgow. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton, 
Queen's  Hotel,  Chfton. 

Mochanios'  Institution. 

Victoria  Hotel. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Andertou's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  B.C. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghali-st. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Last  T^estUiy  night,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held 
at  5a,  PaU  MaU  liast,  Loudon,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Pre.sident,  occupied 
the  chair.  * 

1  ^^'  ^io^'  ^"*°  "**"  ''**'^  ^^^  "P^t  of  the  Council,  which  set  forth  that 
auring  1888  tlie  problem  of  modifying  the  sensitive  film  in  the  direction  of 
securing  orthocliromatic  results  from  coloured  objects  lias  been  diligently 
stuaieU,  and  some  comprehension  of  the  chemical  reactions  by  which  certain 
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d j«  MMUaiw  with  Um  diver  baloidi  of  Ih*  wosiliTc  Aim  tend  to  ratniu 
tb«  iillilwii  aftbe  riokt  end  o(  the  wpt^xm,  an'l  t.i  in.  n-ix-  it  in  ihi-  \  rlloK- 
ami  rad  nys,  U  beiB(  gndaallr  •e4aiicd.    Tii> 

colooradKnaihaalMaieoiuidend.  udthalui  

with  lUi  nrohhiu  has  bm  mnjti\,  mad  ka*  bri{<.<i  lo  inrow  apoa  ii  (oina 
l«liniitiiiiiT  U(kL  TiMt  tb*  ineUcal  oalaaM*  of  tkne  nimcteiTm  CMMid 
lAotagt^ikr  to  tnatbla  tk*  eoloan  of  aatan  sad  of  ait  iato  oMWMkniaifl 
cflKt,  BBA  men  in  lecatdaaco  vKh  tha  Titiul  impnMkm  of  socb  coloon 
tltto  forBwHr,  cannot  bo  donUad,  bat  moeli  ku  ^ct  to  hs  done  to  attain 
ettOB.  Two  ■^tian  of  tba  8ccli<y.  C^tain  AUwy  aad  C.  H.  Botha»lry, 
daaa  ao<ablaa«»lw  ht  plaf<a$  ortfcodwwatte  photonimphy  oa  a  wfantitte 
ns  o|dkal  wwdMleiw  of  tlw  artfdcan  bart  net  Iwai  neglected  bjr 


tbsSocMydatiacIW:  alMMaeopk  aad  MmcuIw  tWoo,  depth  and  dlAarioa 
of  foea*.  aad  oMkal  laalwa*,  bat*  n«riv«d  coailikiBbla  sticaliaa  at  tu 
n*  MIewlw  k  tha  aaalfrii  of  tba  1888  bkMtioa  :-nm  wm 
>i  aad  tftr-^ikt  cxbildtsni,  eoai|>tbii«  cm  bodied  aad  tkres 
aad  Bfty-lra  aoa-awailafa.     TVs*  wen  flte  tetigB  exblbUois 


■ewt»ii  aad  Bfty-lra  aoa-awaiMfa.  That  wen  fit*  fonigB  exblbUon 
(Aawita  oaiL  fMca  «•*,  Octnaajr  two;  B«l|hm  mm).  Tba  oaa  haadied 
aad  •flf-vlcbi  aAibiton  eoareiNd  leTratir-aTe  fnliaetoaale  aad  cMMy-tbnc 
aawtMi*.     Fin  baadrad  aad  tl(btaaa  Baaw*  wan  boag^  eoatuaiaf  «m 


tbeoMad  aad  niaatj-ai^  laiMnla  fkDtmp%fhM,  reaelitlM  of  thna  kaadied 
aad  tweaty-tbraa  poitaita,  oaa  haadiM  tad  ahmmi  anra  aaltiaela,  ris 
baadnd  aad  alma  taaiiaajii  aad  ardriladani  ealj^acta,  Tban  wen  tweatjr- 


•n  aariaa  eiaw*  aad  twea^  aaliaal  tsbiaela ;  thaaa^  with  pbotagiapha  oa  taa 
labia  (lacladtai  •■•  kaadrad  nd  eMity-tw*  tnaafiaReriaa),  aado  np  a  total 
efoaetkoa«a<ltbre«baadnd  aad  thirty  rtMo^npha,  IVaa  (gana  abow  a 
feitoMrofIa  tba  aaaibar  af  fTefcialeaal  aftfttlori  aboat  oaa-thEd  leaa  than 

lalal  NMit  *howii«  a  diwhmiw  t4  Mii|r  oaia-fg«rth  ia  tha  aanbar  of 
nfcibMan  aa  csnoipwid  erftk  tha  pnvtoaa  fear     TSr  •t,i«ntaaaskibita  wvn 

bw,  txil  itMjr  in.  ladad  aoaa  latarMliac  riaJDt '  .'vaioaa  afplkatlea 

rr-flata  work. 
■•.-oOMiad,  tha 


of  BMrhanital  UiU  to  IbrtHtala  tha  pvmimtm] 
Mr.  Jon  Hnufli  wrrad,  aad  Mr.  Wii 


•w;?"^"^ 


.  aaacus  vaaaifcad  tfcal  tken  bad  l>  '  <■■  nDmberof 

tba  alAMan  aad  of  aaabm.    Tba  t*;  of  tha 

CVaadI  aa  to  tht  cftet  of  tha  afaolttiau  '  ii«  beat 

warfcoaTtowatthacskaillgaih    Uakt-I  v>  what 
tha  OaaadI  VMM  4>  la  Ihti  Mitar  la  lb< 

Tke PlHHBanrrapliad that  at  Ibal  »o!  :i>eil,a« 
dt<M«4  hf  tk*  BMT  raka,  aad  tka  oM  Vmrnal  cmU  avt  »f  what  tka  acw 
Itaoell  Bilvl.1  .la 

M>  ••   ■  ttel  H  aOgkl  ateartkeiaaB  |iw  tk*  a«r  Oaaatfl  tka 

u  tkoa^  tkal  that  iriKral  mcrtiac  of  Ika  ■■akin 

ihenidaacT  lU  bofivl  that 

luit  bate  Ui ,  (ihibitkni*. 

Ua  wucwura  to*  iiiin—iiM   aaaifaw  of 

xnMkMKbatlkall-  ^  * 

f  WllW  la  aack  a— #* 


aben  iBlkarlkaa 


(Of  (ha  abolttlba 


-  -mban  of  Ik*  CbaacO,  wko  kai  rotad 
I  l»kfaBtkalrdta^ir*tetaMalattU 
nhiietuljr. 

■'water'a  Itefiort,  whkk  alalad 

n*  eataa  af  ialaiit|dlMaa,  aad 

.., ..  ...  ^Imtotaa  to  tb*  exbiMtloa.  tha 

a  Irr  !»/.  ISft  M..  b«  lar  and  away  tba 

or  of  tha  Hodatt  baiM  aow  6«U.  1  At  Hit 

to  7MI.  14*.  M.,  aad  that  of  laS  to 

.«  atbUdttea  coat  kae  bjr  ahoat  OOL, 

"••■•<.    IML  wfll  ba  addad  to  tka 

of  laaaipuaad 

lain  af  Ik* 

laeaMliarjrlaUhjradi 

t  la  laalaallea*  iaai 

naieaaadai  ia  IM7  aad  eoa- 

'■<a  of  waakau^     Tha  snat 

•otMka  aad  daba,  boU  la 

laCtodowttk  Ik*  fccLbat  if 

Mty  ana  b*  m*  I*  ■•  bMory 

aadart. 


Mr.  H.  W.  «a  n*  itooKj  aaaM  not  titllaU  prorladal  •aaiaUaa ; 

maaj  woaU  i»  -. 

Tb«t>M-^ 

tiaw.     K, 

Mr  T.SiL 
'''     >'>ac*ttaw  <rf  Uwir 
•      '  il.     Thaaodrtr  ■ 
lMa.1,  vkKh  wowU  b*  ».  M' 

Mr  w.  %.HnmnMmK 

Mr.  J.  W.  IVMl.  ILA..  tb. 
.•y    '       'Ai  aball  aat  «i«U  tha  .rnn  ililtawi 
t    It,  •afacially  M   It   wUl  a|f*ai 

"^rikaiaHMMMaf  Mr.  Oi«AiiKwaaane«l  that  lb*  aaprtlna  akeaU  b* 
ri«arta*d*a  iiailliii  I  altkaaaat  l*«<Wiml  aw»tla*«f  tk*Mode«y. 
Mr.  k.  Macsn  «fea4  why  Ik*  ia«|lii  of  bydwyilaaa*  aAtbitad  di*nd 
Uataadaiiaewaii. 


d  ban  argiaf  lk*t  (Jaa  kr  aoai 

aaiMkaftinlka  aawiJeaaA 

<  ktoailou  af  tk*  r*p«(^  aad  tkaacbt  that 
ltd  ba  ooaahtand  bjr  tha  aaw 
UM,  with  aMn  tkaa  mM.  la 
'  "llodiTldR 


oi  Mr.  Xvan't  papar  \tj  giTfag  a 
r  D*it  »r<k  wltD  tha  aotbor'* 


that  tk*r  wen 


.,.    n  Uati 

Mr.  HWAS 
•Kiwtr  tba  I 

Mr.  WouJiaiiM  woald  Mu  I*  ae* 
that  naw  af  tka  wanw>' 

f  la  Ik*  MoUga  af  Mr.  fuam  Oi 


Mflee,  aad  k*  aoaU  aot 

fhna  Ika  aacMiraa ;  h*  tko^kt 
_  ariat  ImbI* 
dMdbMMtea  wai  adjonwd. 


Thk  firtt  annual  ({inner  of  thi.n  Society  took  iilace  in  the  Cnfu  Royal,   on 

Miiii.Liv  .-v.iiing,  which  wan  also  that  of  the  monthly  .linuer  of  tlie  Solsr  LIuli, 

wiu  amalgamatol  for  the  occx-^iou.     Allliough  there  was  :i  fair 

venty-cight  gentlemen  ami  ni.x  ladies),  many  old  and  leading  incin- 

bers  or  the  Modctr  were  "conapicuuus  by  aluiencc. "  Mr.  Olai.-iher,  K.1C.8.,  an 
laprwKiilliig  the  Society,  preaided,  the  vicechair  being  oceiiiatNl  by  Mr.  Jolin 
Procter  of  tbaSofau'Clnb.  Following  the  eiani|'le  of  some  of  the  provinriu 
tocietiea,  the  lima  card  era*  illuminateil  br  a  |<ortrait  of  the  President. 

After  the  loyal  toaata  came  that  of  tiie  "  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,"  propoaed  by  the  Pr««<lenL 

Hariiig  alloded  to  the  aaw  rule*  that  had  been  drawn  np  recently  for  their 
goidanoe,  be  laid  tbii  nuy  Iw  couudvml  the  Jubilee  year  of  the  photographic 
art,  aa  Blly  yean  bad  elapied  linee  Oagnerre  a  time.  Ttieir  own  Society  hail 
been  in  eziktcnoa  for  tbirty-MX  yean,  and  he  waa  lorry  to  say  they  ha<l  liecn 
witbont  a  booM  all  that  time.  It  would  bv  exceedingly  desirable  that  they 
iboold  bare  ladi  a  hoo^  aad  be  bopol  that  all  photographers  would  unite 
aad  ban  ooa  ia  comiaoa. 

In  pra|ioaiag  the  toaat  of  "  Kindml  Anociation^"  the  President  said  that 
tbii  patUij  bad  all  aloeg  held  out  ill  bandi  to  them  ;  whether  tlioie  at  hoino 
or  aiaoad  they  bad  tbcir  rery  beat  wishea.  He  would  like  to  we  them  all 
eOBBectad  with  thia  Aanciatioo  l>y  way  of  alKIiation  nr  ntherwise. 

M*B«a.  O.  Daviios,  raim  OaiuiK,  ami  U  WaiuiEHKE,  rvapondnl,  the 
laal  ipaakliv  of  Ih*  vain*  that  woold  aocrae  from  the  establishing  of  a 
photognpkic  eoU«Be. 

Mean.  J.  Truli.  Tailob  and  C.  W.  HAsmtaa  reiponded  to  the  tout  of 
"The  Pre*" 

In  giving  th*  toaat,  "Their  Pteaident,''  Mr.  J.  R.  Daujiiter  sai<I  that  all 
Ml  aad  apuCdatad  Mr.  OUabcr'a  natiriag  eneny  an<l  devotion  to  their 
iutaraati^  aad  ooaaidend  him  as  the  lackbooc  to  the  Society,  and  hoiM-d  ho 
wonld  be  apaied  to  tkam  auuiy  years. 

Mr.  QljUSHiai  made  enltable  arkncwledgment  of  the  toast 

Tk*  toaat  of  "  Tba  Ladica  "  was  given  in  a  hnmoromi  manner  by  Mr.  Cowax, 
jaa^  aad  nquedad  to  by  Mr.  W.  tl  Kikd. 

Taan  wen  Ik*  asaal  >prlDkUB|  of  aongi,  ivcititioos,  he. 


TUB  LONDON  AND  PBOVINCIAL  PHOTOUKAPIIIC  A.SSOCIATIOK. 
0»  Tkoiadajr  ailht,  laal  week,  at  Ibr  a^linarY  wi-eklv  meeting  of  the  alovc 
(KMioa,  kdd  at  tka  Mmoss  Moll  Tavern',  City,  'lx>ndou,  Mr.  P.  Kvert-tt 


Mr.  U  H.  CSOOKB  wUmI  to  kaow  bow  to  make  the  beat  tramiiarrnciea  for 

damanat  bjr  anMa  of  ika  ramne  ;  ka  foaad  thoae  oa  paper  to  be  generally 
elaaafa  bad  ealaar;  b*  Ikoagkt  a  alow  branUa  plate  to  gin  ai  gooil 
a  n*«H  i*  obUkHbl*  bj  Ik*  oarboa  ptoeeaa. 

Mr.  W.  %  DaanBAH  aaid  that  ai  earboa  tiaana  when  wetted  eicpandnl  in 
ooa  diredloa  Bon  thaa  la  aaotber,  diatortion  ww  ititro<lncrd ;  he  thouKlit 
that  tba  bert  tiaaanaraaclaa  ha  bail  ever  nia<le  were  by  printing  ont  on  eiiro- 
ehlortd*  lajalatlaa 

Mr.  A.  HalMmtalaial  thai  if  ha  wlabad  to  enlarge  fVom  a  10x8  nr  10x12 
nagatin  tk*  aea  of  a  eoadaaaar  eroold  be  ont  of  the  •lueitiou  ;  what  would  then 
ba  tka  haet  aMtkod  of  |*oradan  I 

Mr.  DnuaraAM  baliand  Ika  placiag  of  wntal  gaa  Ma  behind  two  iheets  of 
groaad  gia« ;  tkr  taanael  4MiI  of  groaad  giaa  ahoold  b*  neat  the  lights  and 
th*  iacat  ■beat  Bear  Ih*  |d«l«n. 

Mr.  J.  Tbaiix  TaTI/ib  Ikoagbt  tliat  th*  lirrt  plan.  Three  gai  flamei  wouhl 
bcaaadeat. 

Mr.  A.  CuWAK.had  fcaad  nry  even  illaminition  to  br  given  hy  lighting  np 
Ih*  saffhe*  of  a  akaal  of  aard ;  the  waste  of  light  thereby  was  not  iprioni<ly 
asMBiivc: 

Mr.  Unaaar  StAMai  renarked  that  a  Mead  had  a«ke<l  him  whether  he 
eoabl  1%  ap  a  water  eaalMiar  by  nMaaa  of  a  Hat  ibect  of  gUiu  nn  one  side  and 
the  glaa  eonrof  a  doik  Ibai  oa  tha  other  lida,  ocmeotad  together  at  the  e<lgca 
ao.i  ail»l  wftb  diaUUad  waltr. 

Mr.  Tati/hi  rrpUid  thai  dock  glaaaea  wen  of  a  loaatta  form,  and  rarely 
HgBMBlB  of  *  apkin,  and  that  the  uior*  aalti  the  water  coutainnl  the  lietter, 
MriMttawlkaloeaa. 

Mr.  Dnamuil  aaid  that  lalts  of  mercury  lo  lolnUon  in  the  water  would  bo 

gOOil. 

Mr.  J.  n,  B.  Wblumtim  bad  made  aa  good  enlargements  fh>m  rollodio- 
tamaUa  as  tnm  Mitoa  IraaiiiarTnciea.  aad  could  work  by  gaalight 

Mr.  W,  BOWoao  laU  that  with  carina  almost  perfect  contact  with  tb* 
aagatin  wae  okialaad,  aad  that  in  ealarging  dilTu^eil  light  wu  neceanrjr 
bacaaaa  of  tk*  d*6eta  la  tka  glaa. 

Mr.  DKBsiiaAM  aikad  wky  apcdally  prepand  oollodio-bromlde  flluii  on 
faaar  ekoaid  aot  b*  aaid. 

Mr.  OowaJI  aaid  tkat  Ih*  oolloiUo-farofnldc  film  wa«  exccasirely  tender  and 
rMatred  ran  in  maaiDuUtion. 

Mr,  V  '    i-ractice  overcame  that  ilifllcultv. 

Mr.    '  :•!  plate*  to  liarden  with  a  day's 

kaapiog ;  tury  uioqki  aiwayi  ue  iirejiared  a  day  in  advance,  otherwise 
eBfalrkai  an  ilaMd  aan  to  b*  prodaeed  in  working  them. 

Mr.  Hahooii  natal icaad  whatbar  warming  the  fMi  pUtes  wonld  not  give 
IkaMme  irault 

Mr.  C(iWA!>  thonght  that  carbon  tissue  for  the  pnrpoae  should  be  prepared 
oa  plala  glaas  coverad  with  a  fllm  of  culloilion  to  obtain  a  tme  suriace. 

Mr.  TaTUNI  atld  that  a  bett<r  pl.aii  than  using  Huid  coodcnsera  waa  to  get  a 
ik**t  of  gbua  Bicely  bent  and  siImt  it,  tlieu  use  it  ai  a  reflector.  Some  yean 
an  be  nude  large  tiuming  niirrM>  Irv  grinding  the  up|>er  e<lgo  of  an  iron  vessel 
lua  a  aaooepaa  quite  rtat,  rublo-l  <  an  i>la  b  d.'uim  over  the  rim,  placed  the  glasa 
orer  it  aad  exbansteii  the  air.  AnniiiKst  other  means  to  elfect  a  vacuum,  he 
pot  a  little  lighte<l  paper  In  the  «AU<ei>an  tlien  >|nickly  iiut  a  sheet  of  gla.ss 
over  all  as  a  cover ;  ai  the  beate<l  air  inside  cooltvt  a  iiartial  vacuum  was  pro- 
daeed, aad  at  Um  aad  of  the  operation  the  glasl  was  bcantifolly  curved.  The 
piaeeafgfaHihad  b*tB  pnriaasly  •ilverol. 
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Uul  ikt%  pUa  kikl  oao*  b«a  •nOMtal  for  the  iiumnfao- 
tl  iiliwiwlwl  aifivn ;  tw*U4  not  know  wbeSbcr  tbey  would  tbeu  be 

Jl^Sun*  nmuUi  tkat  vlwa  tnM|«i«Dei«i  nqaiiwl  "<Io<lginE"  the 
»IMl»<kl«U*  pri«Ui««il  |«oc.«  WM  WO.I ;  it  gmve  a  fiuo  nuige  of  tone 
m4  IW  mmnU»  ivaU  m  alut  1m  «m  doiug.  Tlir  |.l>tc«  couU  l>e  |>ivi<ari-> 
bf  ■MMwW  •  bUUi*  of  aOdmrn  dilotid*,  coUoUiou,  and  >ilvcr  nitrat.-,  an. 
tLm  •iftel  •!  lb*  Inu  n*  mmae,  oT  no  onpuiic  ult  u  nec«Mary.  In  dull 
hakl  Ibt  •Unto  of  oldm  ferwd  in  Ua  Mm  nur  bare  Ume  enough  to  get 
SEap  lai  iUek  to  Ik*  ■Millti ;  lb*  imoMi  U  one  (or  lliie  weather. 

H,  DaHBUM  tko^kt  that  eUorm  o(>tioiitiuni  should  Iw  .sntetitnted  for 
cU«ito«f<aldnaiaMakiB(tlM«aiibkiB.  .    ,^      .        ,  » 

Mr.  niuv  icnarkfl  thai  there  wan  a  theoretical,  although  pcrhaiw  not  a 
■•vikal,  otrtnikm  to  tlic  rarlou  film  for  cularKing ;  different  [lartg  of  the  pic- 
liin  T«M  to  tlllii>»«M.  cwuiu  raft«:tion  at  the  nigcs  of  high  lights. 

Mr.  UaaOW  MUdI  ImL  tkaMton,  the  film  itaelficted  as  a  leua. 

Mr.  nitmii  mH  l^t  wkai  tbt  light  was  |iowerful  it  was  not  a  bad  plan 
loj«ilm«Bd(UalBfkoBtortlMei»d«iMr.  ,      ,,. 

Hr.  F.  A.  Bbums  aaki  that  inmrrttr**  groood  gUia  waa  placed  between  the 
I  I  HI  a( «  umihiiMf.  aad  it  wa*  aaid  tbat  that  plui  would  enable  good  work  to 
W  40tta  wttk  a  bvl  coodcMer. 

Mr.  Donnua  raaarkcd  tbat  in  nproduction  operations  the  faults  of  the 
sMmI  otn  rannlMHl  tad  trmh  unea  added.  Borne  faults,  however,  could 
U  iMMTCd  Iqr  raiaifiac ;  for  insUncc,  iu  those  eases  in  which  the  negative 
v^  Iflo  totnas  or  buC  intrwfit  enoaa;h. 

Mr.  Bwnui  had  fooad  tbat  DcgaUves  for  enlarging  should  be  rather  thin  and 
full  '4  dkail,  tboi  tb«  Uffat  ahoidil  be  motUfied  to  suit  the  negative.    With  a 


•to*  tovaid*  pwar  tt  is  man  difficult  to  get  a  goo<l  result  with  a  den.se  nega' 
ti*^  Md  lacmng  Um  axpoaara  will  not  get  over  the  dillioulty. 


Mr.  BtBrouTtoM  tbat  MfaUres  for  enlarging  could  hardly  lie  too  thin. 

Mr.  Haooox  ktatcd  tbat  mon  than  twenty  years  ago  direct  cnlareing  wa.s 
Aima  ■pan  coaunon  albamcniaed  paper  by  means  of  Van  Moncklioven's 
iPiiafilMa 

Mr.  SraBinii  i|— Unainl  whether  in  the  action  of  light  upon  jihotographic 
aalu  aoaw  laeitto  IhmI  not  to  tw  overcome  and  that  a  certain  ]>ower  of  light  was 
HoaauT  to  initiate  action. 

Mr.  Uaiwox  thought  all  derelopen  to  be  imperfect,  and  that  those  imper- 
brtioaa  had  to  be  eompeasaleil  by  increased  exiiosure. 

Mr.  OnmUM  did  not  agree  with  those  who  said  that  a.s  bright  a  picture 
coald  BOt  bs  obtoiaad  with  a  rmaller  stop  and  longer  exposure ;  a  weak  light 
•cUag  tor  a  loag  tiaM  would  give  the  same  result  as  a  strong  light  acting  for  a 
sheet  Uai^  all  oUmt  oomlitious  being  the  same. 

Mr.  Baiini  did  not  think  so ;  be  bail  not  found  it  to  be  so  in  enlarging. 

Mr.  DibcsiHaii  aba  >li<l  not  lielieve  tliat  there  was  any  advantage  in  printing 
a  ««ak  aegative  in  the  sliade  instead  of  in  direct  sunlight.  On  the  .same  sheet 
ot  pap*  aad  with  a  thin  negative  he  liad  jirintetl  one  image  in  sunlight  in  one 
aaa  a  half  Binntcs ;  anotlier  image  he  had  printed  indoors,  in  ilecp  sliudc,  iu 
earn  aad  a  half  days ;  aad  a  thinl  image  in  two  ami  a  hall'  days  ;  the  results 
vtn  ao  iMch  alilie  tbat  most  people  could  not  tell  which  was  which.  A  strong 
Ughl  Maaaa  also  beat,  and  when  tne  paper  gets  hot  there  is  a  tendency  to  yield 

itmkmftiat. 

Mr.  OooM  had  a  yellowol  print  which  reqnireil  copying.  Would  an  ortbo- 
fhwalJB  ]4ato  be  best  for  the  pur|>ose  * 

Mr.  DlWIlBSM  replied  that  it  would,  and  that  a  yellow  screen  should  be 
lunl.    The  latttf  was  apt  to  interfere  with  sharpness. 

Mr  Wn  iixirroii  bail  not  found  intent  plate  covered  with  a  .stained  film  to 
i   '  '   vhaniDesi. 

;i  laitl  tbat  Mr.  Beck,  after  his  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
hail  •ugraieil  the  oae  of  a  yellow  glass  cover  to  the  lens  cemented  in  oiitieal 
cfihiwith. 


Mr.  HaMin  stoted  tbat  a  news|wpcr  rejwrt  now  before  them  of  the  inquest 
oa  Mr.  Bewley,  at  IhiKlio,  diil  not  seem  to  throw  much  light  on  the  cause 
or  Um  axploNon  itself.  The  bottles  may  have  lieen  of  mild  steel ;  tliey 
•■nto^ad  np  to  two  tboosand  iwunds  |Kr  8i|uare  inch,  and  tlie  pressure  of 
lb*  p^  ■" ''f"  ■•»  '*»'«'  ""f*"  hundred  .-lud  tliirty  to  eight  liiin.lre<l  pounds 
|W«|aantach.  Oa«  bottle  ha<l  hy.lrogen  in  it,  and  they  tlieii  comiires.sed 
"^  oiygea  lato  it,  altbough  the  liottKs  were distinctlv  marked.  Mr.  Iladdoii, 
aRtf  girinc  a  ByBopsis  of  the  publi.she<l  n-port  of  the  iuijuest,  a.Uled  tli.it  the 
ntoejly  with  wbicb  cowpicssvd  gases  come  out  of  such  iron  bottles  i.s  so  great 
Uat  it  mrtaU  flanw  paaaing  backwards  into  the  bottles  ;  tliis  hud  Wen  pioved 


ban 

too 


"I*«^«"t    Pwhapa  when  taming  the  tap  to  diminish  the  rusli  there  may 
•^J**  »  "•*■  »<»•.  "a  with  the  ordinary  Bnu.seu's  burner  when  it  is  turned 

."^•.   _"  <•«•  ■"»•  'oond  iu  way  inside  the  cylinder  the  pressure  of  the 

■naa  tb«n  woold  not  prevent  an  explosion  ;  in  onliuary  gas  euKiues.  for 

•"■I*.  »■•  paea  an  alwaya  fited  under  pressure. 
Mr^nroao  cooaidend  it  to  U  almost  an  insult  to  scientific  men  to  make, 

TLL^^^  '^  ^^  _th»  anggMtion  Uiat  it  should  U'  made  penal  to  try 

Mpmaeata  with  the  mizad  gaani. 

Il2iw.?1i511*i*  *^i.'  4*  T"  "P*".'""  '  ">«  '»"'««  '"  "'0  '"■'tance  before 
-SJEH^lS?..^^.  ''  ""'"='•  *'"'  disUnctive  colours,  so  two  of  the 
CMHMH  imacribnl  bad  been  complied  with. 

ul'  T^II'*"iT^v''{""  "?^  "l'»>'>on  as  th»  two  preccling  speakers. 
»-;i-ll  .'i  .   «     n    ?"•  ?'  '"I  ™'n-'I«""lents  in  Dublin  arrived  at  tlie 
Hyir^,^.lt'-|^n'*^  knowing  of  the  two  gxs.^  l«ing  mi.xed  in  the 
»£l^£I^lk^!.ii•^  "*"  "?■"?•  '<"»"""•(!  ""at  there  was  a  light  in  the 
t— i, >a  Iha.  qaertloB  was  whether  the  ignition  would  extend  into  tie 

toaail  tbat  the  gMe< 


r  whirl,  he  (.Mr  Taylor),trie.l  exiwriments  and 

!  I".  -!i    "'."H    '..'!■  •'.™'"  "''  "■"°''>  ■i'""  througli 

""   '      "  "  sm.ill  l(Kiden  .shot 

the  ignition  would 


Isr^ffihrittu..."'"'"*'' "  ''''""'"'o'^'^fcty  jet', 
^•s;ssft!MS:^'',iiUr;/!sTu^s^^^^^^ 


Mr.  Taylois  described  how,  by  means  of  a  miniature  gas  bag  attaclied  to 
SJiiral  springs,  he  had  jirovided  the  means  for  sucking  back  the  mixed  gases 
while  burning,  so  as  to  cause  an  exidosion  under  desired  conditions. 

Mr.  Hadbos  remarked  that,  as  well  as  he  remeinbereil,  an  exiilosion  travelled 
in  niixeil  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  at  a  si>eed  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  per  second. 

Mr.  TaVLOII  suggested  that  the  meeting  might  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  two  gases  as  now  supplied  commercially  to  the  public  in  irou  bottles 
arc  perfectly  safe  to  use. 

The  Hon.  Skcretauv  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  that  tlie  bottles  were 
not  sufliciently  distinctively  marked  ;  all  tlie  oxygen  bottles  ouf'ht  to  be 
paiiite<l  one  bright  colour  all  over,  and  all  the  liyilrogeii  bottles  another  bright 
colour  all  over.  He  li.ad  heard  that  not  aluLc  was  this  done  iu  America,  Ijut 
the  rooms  in  which  the  compressing  w,as  done  at  the  works  were  jKiiuted  all 
over  of  the  .same  distinctive  colour  as  the  particular  liottles  to  be  tilleil  tliereiu 
so  that  if  a  bottle  found  its  way  into  the  wrong  room  the  mistake  was  palpable 
at  once. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hariuson  said  that  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  could  not 
be  exploded  all  at  once  ;  the  heat  brought  the  force  of  dissociation  into  play, 
and  some  uncombined  gases  escaped. 

Mr.  Haddon,  in  the  course  of  a  .short  discussion  on  explosive  mixtures  which 
followed,  said  that  once  a  man  was  pouring  a  few  grains  of  I'ulniinating  silver 
from  a  Iwttle  into  his  hand,  and  the  resulting  explosion  blew  the  bones  of  his 
liand  through  the  wood  of  tlie  table. 

Air.  Taylor  spoke  of  the  explosive  properties  of  iodide  of  nitrogen,  and 
olwerved  that  in  tlie  removal  of  photographic  stains  they  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  lingers  by  means  of  ammonia  and  iodine,  the  photographer  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  danger.  Chloride  of  nitrogen  was  more  dangerous  still ; 
he  had  seen  a  minute  drop  of  it  exjilode  and  indent  an  anvil.  Some  of  these 
explosives  were  so  violent  that  it  was  almost  dangerous  to  utter  their  names, 
even  in  a  whisper. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  asked  what  was  the  best  rule  to  adopt  to  photogr.aph  two 
heads  to  match  each  other  as  companion  pictures,  the  one  being  that  of  a  man 
with  a  bald  head  and  great  beard,  the  other  that  of  a  woman  with  an  immense 
chignon  towering  high  above  her  head.  If  they  were  done  actual  life  size  they 
would  not  look  Tike  pairs  ;  the  woman  would  look  twice  as  big  as  the  man  in 
tlie  finished  picture,  aud  the  latter  would  look  ridiculously  small  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Bridge  went  by  no  measurements  in  such  cases.  He  projected  the  two 
images  side  by  side  upon  a  screen,  until  their  relative  dimensions  were  such  as 
to  please  him.  He  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting  some  heads  enlarged  to 
greater  tlian  life  size,  which  he  had  taken  upon  Marion's  bromide  paper  by 
means  of  the  limeliglit,  and  a  condenser  witli  twenty-five  seconds'  exposure. 
He  used  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  Tlie  weather  at  this  time  of  year  was 
so  bad,  he  said,  that  he  often  took  portraits  as  well  as  made  enlargements  by 
the  aid  of  the  limelight. 

*• 

WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  MKETINO  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Addison  Hall  on  Friday,  the  8th 
instant,  the  President  iu  the  chair,  when  Mr.  J.  D.  England  read  a  jiaper 
upon  Flush  Li'jhl  I'hotofjraphy. 

The  lecturer  said  that  although  he  purposed  giving  them  a  demonstration  on 
taking  portraits  by  Hash  light  they  must  not  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  was 
au  fait  in  portraiture,  and  that  his  experiments  were  princijially  confined  to 
testing  plates.  He  had,  however,  recently  made  many  trials  with  the  various 
flash  lights,  and  believed  there  was  a  large  field  open  to  amateurs  .and  jn'ofes- 
sion.als  and  a  new  source  of  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  photography  generally. 
Two  years  ago  Dr.  Piibard,  of  New  York,  first  .announced  tlie  result  of  his 
experiments  in  this  direction.  He  succeeded  in  taking  instantaneous  plioto- 
graphs  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  niagmsium  powder  aud  guncotton,  and  since 
that  time,  thanks  to  the  improvements  in  the  necessary  ajiparatus,  instan- 
taneous portraiture  had  become  pofsible  under  what  would  a  few  years  ago 
have  been  deemed  imjiossible  conditions.  The  use  of  Hash  light  photogrniiliy 
had  been  invaluable  in  aiding  scientific  research.  Julius  Sacli  had  obtained 
pliotographs  showing  the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the  buds  and 
flowers  of  a  certain  cactu.s.  In  the  studio  it  had  also  been  of  service  to  the 
pliotograjiher,  for  iiortraits  were  constantly  taken  eviileneing  the  fact  that  good 
work  could  be  done  by  its  aid.  The  light  might  be  obtained,  firstly,  as  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Pilfard,  by  means  of  exploding  a  mixture  of  guncotton  and  mag- 
nesium ;  gunpowder  might  be  substituted  for  the  guncotton,  but  was  not  cpiite 
so  effective ;  and,  secondly,  by  using  several  expensive  mixtures  containing 
powdered  m.agnesium  as  one  of  their  constituents.  These  preparations,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  dangerous  nature,  and  the  exiierimentalist  should  exercise 
caution  in  using  them  ;  and,  further,  where  suljihide  of  antimony  is  used  the 
fumes  given  off  by  combustion  were  very  dangerous.  With  some  samples  of 
magnesium  the  lecturer  was  unable  to  obtain  a  flash  ;  this  occurred  when  old 
powder  was  used.  The  standard  flash  light  as  generally  used  was  procured  by 
throwing  magnesium  powder  through  a  flame.  The  important  feature  of  the 
production  of  the  light  was  the  size  of  the  particles  of  powder,  which  ought  to 
bo  as  fine  as  possible,  to  insure  perfect  and  siuldeu  combustion.  Sullicient 
.attention  was  not  generally  p.aid  to  this  point.  Oxygen  might  be  thrown 
through  the  tube  instead  of  atmospheric  air,  but  the  advaut.age  in  doing  .so  was 
not  great.  Tlie  ciuantity  of  jiowder  noccssai-y  would  v.ary,  but  five  to  ten 
grains  was  .sufncicnt,  with  a  rapid  lens  aud  a  rapid  j.late,  to  lu-oduce  a  fully 
exposed  negative.  In  jiortraiture  the  liglit  should  be  pl.aeed  high,  to  the  right 
or  left  of  tlie  camera,  at  a  distance  of  live  or  six  feet  from  the  sitter.  The  plate 
and  lens  should  work  .as  r,apidly  .as  possil>le,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  mag- 
nesium niight  be  used,  thereby  shortening  the  exposure  and  not  .allowing  time 
for  the  sitter  to  move  the  eyes.    A  great  many  articles  ou  the  subject  stated 
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\i^t  tht  pa  (bonld  be  tancd  down  bifon  the  expanare  wm  made ;  thi<  the 
lecturer  thought  to  be  ■  gnat  mietake,  aBil  tmded  to  prodace  » itartled  ezprrs- 
•ioa.  A  Rlbetor  or  whita  tcreca  ehooU  ho  •oxpaadad  aboot  two  or  three  feet 
fnm  tte  rittcr  «•  Iha  ehatew  ddo,  and  if  the  littar  be  plaewl  four  or  fire  bet 
fram  the  laehsnoad  a  eharp  e^dow  wiU  be  avoided.  A  rooiI  baekgroood 
a^t  ba  iaproTind  by  laepcaiUBg  a  woollen  blanket,  while  a  lima  ibeet 
woaU  naka  a  good  idkctor.  If  what  ha  ha'l  niit  that  eTeaiBg  raanlted  is 
iailuci^t  othcfi  to  take  ap  an  ezticaMlf  iatareatiu^  Jepaitmcnt  of  {diotagnphy 
x> '  .  Ii  ha  httl  brai^  bafan  their  notice  he  *hoaM  feci  amply  repaid  for  any 
li'.tlc  inmUe  he  might  haw  iaeaiTad. 

Atlhaeowlaaioaofthalaetai«,«hii:k  hmi  baa  iUaatralal  bymany  baaa- 
Ural  eiaefimenta,  Mr.  b^flawl  cxhlUtcd  a  varie^  of  flaah  hmpa  by  Jama^ 
Uintoak  Col,  a  a  Vema, aad  Horaa 4 ThofwthwaltaL 

Mr.  J.  A.  liuDua  aaid,  aa  the  tafat— Han  might  ba  aaaAa  to  m—bm,  ha 
wooia  «U  Mr  fjiglami  w\IA  he  louiHaiii  the  boat  fom  of  lamp  to  mm. 

M  I.  :.'  >4i>l  tbera  were  many  forma  eaually  aatlaCMtoey,  bat,  petaOD- 
ii:..'..^        .  i:.:.toD\  whkh  prodocfflaUllp  Inniinoaa>am& 

itr.  Uabubutm  ahheil  to  kaow  wheth*  the  fame*  of  boraing  nugnraiaia 
were  iaiariMe  to  fMna  tamaa  aad  iWhr  artiae*. 

Mr.  Bmlasb  tkMfbl  aa  hriatr  aaa4  ha  ^ireebeadcl ;  'any  depoaR  coald 
ri   ' .  '     "  rnarrd  wtll  a  Hght  dteliag  brat. 

M  -.  i  w.  Uabt  thea  yaeaeilail  to  give  a  dcecriptiaa  of  hia  lamp  aad 
lieaaoaetial*!  it*  actiaa, 

Tha  PHMtsamk*  latOTaad  the  maittig  that  Mr.  Boaaatto  had  haaa  aaahia 
to  coapplala  hie  ptamdiad  Mar  ia  tiaa  ht  that  craaiag :  ha  had,  hewamr, 
tny  mat  alMaaia  ia  tatraJadag  to  tham  •  patlamaa  whoaa  aame  waa  a 
H.eiehaM  *a«d  aamag  pketagraphfra-Mr.  Waiavfca,  who  waa  bow  oa  a  Ti>il 
to  Ihii  aoaatry. 

Mr.  L.  Wauoucb  (who  waa  iceaind  allk  ealhailli)  mti  whoa  ha  nerired 

their  PtveMcBt'e  reqoiBt  to  amka  aaaM  wmaakalleii  to  Iha  aev  Society  ha 

Imd  imly  Jait  rataraai  Imm  Bamia,  aad.  iwiiinaiatly.  he  had  aol  had  Mean 

to  praaaiw  aa  elabarate  paper  «Dr  the  oaMiaa.    Howvrcr.  ha  had  breagbt  with 

WeTaimklampwUahWhadaMdmaajrUmeani  kte  jooraer,  aol  fcawriag 

lhatthaea*»i>l»lli  I    llii  Ull  iiililai»aeU>U /HaeAtjatt/^il  lHjU 

TV  UmiTwaadaeiwd  by  a  flai^ii  gjairii a  (M.  Uratehan  aad allfc^tfrk 

-      ,r4  a*  ekUmUiade^MMMmakMbU  hail  tieMiebowa.lt  waa  eapahla 

ugaoadMKtkalworC.     lu  laamrtahle  (eatare  waa  tt*  aitiama  parta- 

ZTthey  eaw.  H  cwsU  coataalaaUy  he  oerrM  U  the  pocket    la  ehapa 

.  lifca  a  aann  avtal  piU  boi  almt  two  iarhae  ta  ilUm>f,  a  small  elbow 

l«Mi  Ihfo^  the  eUa,  to  oaa  ead  of  whkh  wea  attached  a  Ube  with 


UaWLthaaprlgMpaittaaof  UMtaht  lecaind  IhaaMgaariam;  tha 
theJMedwfchiilill  >aadadlm« 


oeee  eaartal  poiata  :  tha  ^aaniity  af  aiacDeaiom  nqairad 
-aama^wwwaUUaaathaaadaf  the  aib  e(  •  pea  wi 
anparpaaea  Th  •  waa  a  p«al  adtaatage  whea  aat^g  tbt 
madriUay  lamni  aa  aeomat  af  Ike  loaaUty.af  a^aaka 


apllaary  uarpaam 
apertawati    Maay  lampa 
wen  rtn  objirtlrawlilei 
ci»  Ihe  iwat  iieatli  ami 
by  meaMefadaa 


llhatww 


LT»« 


III  i^lMihaa  iiiall|iiii  nrririfTf- f'  •j-f'^'-g^ -^ 
riaOlw  aaldacla  whaN  aaa  (bah  aaaM  aal  ctn  eaOideat  atpoean 
r  impiired  whether  tte  imh  llfhl  ha<r 


The 


.ikaanyMMaMpei* 


aaU  Mweo  la  ba  ef  iw  gimliT  laiarM  aa 
apkaCgMk  Mr.  Ik«lnl  lad  Mid  that  I 
l«Hb5a^la«4«Aaiaid  ItaftBag  Iha 
tBMrt  aa  Ite  part  of  Ihe  epamlar  waald  aeoid 


the 


'Ibe  tnlgcct  oa  Tbnraday,  February  '21,  will  be  Films,  wlicii  coiiiniiiiiieationu 
on  the  eabiect  bom  Me«n.  ToUev,  0.  Maiisadd,  II.  U.  O'Farrvll,  and  C'ai>tuiii 
Banoi,  will  be  lead  or  given  at  the  lurrting. 


lor 

taaplaaamaU 
dMyandaaad, 
Two  lamfw  JodMowly  plwad  wwdd  be  feaad  to 
woald  pterveat  bearr  •l.«.l«««.    (Mr.  Wamrrfce  thea, 
ami  two  af  kU  luaf^  t<iok  ajwrtralt  of  Iha 


atpoawa.       _ 

'  far  portiillafa 

'Mr.  Waason  aaU  il  Imd  abemiy  haea  need  far  that  parpoaiL  Ba eoa- 
AleradlhalHwaaidhaMlmimaaaeiaaala  tha  imilaar.  who  had  aol  otiaa 
Ihe  aiiaai  of  iw'n'fly  llcfcU«  Pmtnila  aad  croar^  He  ibow^  amalMas 
«^(hi  to  'UriTT  Kr<at«r  ilii  an  ftwa  taklag  |<<>rtr*iu  of  their  IHeadsai  ia  tha 
fhtan  aaek  ihilmiaiki  woaU  Mweo  la  be  af  hr  gimliT  tatanal  aa  lawi- 


tviterlalaaaalhai 

'      '  •■Mh.bataHUlai— .— -   __  _  _ 

«l  wa  a  tkeatrioU  0oap  of  abaoA  aaa  hambed  parMam  lakaa  aaeeaailUly 
.«.l2>10Bteta:  IhaljritlliiwaaMillaBalarBL  ilaeb aa anaaan oaald aal 
bet.  beeamSdebydailQM:  >lmli^M  prn«ratioaa  eoatafidag  chkrato  af 
potorfb  wera  my  ilJiillUail 1 1  aad  tn^ii  .  Whaa  hie  tna  wara  aahUdtlag 
at  tha  lata  bhiMUaa  at  It  PWanh—a  a  a>rioa»  aceMeat  happaaad  to  oaa  of 
bi>  iMMaala,  who,  whaa  il  waHi^  aitt  Ihe  powder.  faMaathiaaly  left  Ihe  lid 
««tha>mwalalak^lhemtiaawiapea.aadtl>«  waaHwaaai  ^ 

TWfaiWHiatdHaaaMnubaMy  baeoae 
rnphy  waa  a  mat  im|Wtaal  aak^ecL  M  aae  wl 

KTiimalearaaadjiaValaiiKiadLaaigtaliaadteaaaaadiaki^iiallwid 
aataefmambew.  ia  aaaM  eay.wilhaalaMi  rilliia, thai  ttmymytwia  Iha 

MrBfadgSMhaaaiftBria aeTZSTof  lamp  Ja»t  fctrodacad  by  Baada k 
nattier.  Ihe dariRa aad  iiiitmMiMp  of  whiih  wen  mach  adaAad. 

Ob  nUay.  Iha  Sad  iaalaat,  Mr.  T.  aiftri  liamna  win  Mad  a 
n«  JaMlip*  /Vwrna,    VMtaea  at*  iaiMad. 


CAMERA  C!.«'a 
' ' '  Thorwlay  Mr.  J.  IL  Atana  read  a  paii^r  as  Kntmrfiug,     Mr.  &  Vmma 
'.-•>l<*rl  the  chair. 
Tbe  lerlafor  fflatralwl  hk  iimilt    In  nfereace  to  laifi  dii^uu4  lUiowiag 
mi  Witt  Iha  «olaa  raiaiia,  ami  dejilght  ealargtmc  to  the  tkr  and  to 
Mr.  AaMa  haM  that  rnlmaB  wne  gnatiy  to  ht  prafcrrad  to  opal 
eaHwhMa  paper  nil  Ml  w.   Ba  tbrthar  aahiUte.1  a  eeriea  of  direat  ealar|M  wN 
eaAiahaj  |ir  iriwa  Iftma whalaplrtmap tolQxM. 
Ia  Om  AMBseiaa  wlkb  Mlaw^l  aaetnl  amaban  look  part. 

A  iMmllia  lamira  aal  by  M IHiHa  t  n '-"^-'  -' 

laal  by  Maaaik  Fry  ft  0«k 


LEWES  PHOTOOUAPHIC  SOCTETY. 
A5  onlinary  meeting  of  : '      ^  »'»  licM  at  the  Qleo  Itooin,  CliSv,  on  the 

5tii  instant     The  i>resi<l  '.  tlie  chair. 

Tha  areniBS  waa  derotoi  to  a  oi'K'iusion  on  The  MaUng  of  Lantern  SlUlc, 
and  aome  good  alidaa  by  tha  Preaideut,  and  Heann.  Foxall,  Conlcr,  and  Morri!<, 
wan  exhibtted. 

The  Presiilrnt  alio  showeil  wiue  comnicirial  tli>lt»  for  compariaon  with  thiL^u 
of  the  lueuilicns  and  it  waa  tbe  grncral  oiiinion  that  those  ot  tbe  nienilwn  wiix' 
oqnal  to  the  others 

la  the  diacoaiioo  on  the  dewluiier  the  iiierit«  of  lioth  pyro  and  hydroquiiioiio 
ware  pat  forwinl,  but  the  Utt«r  mrcniol  to  find  favour  with  must  of  tliv 

Ob  Match  5  Mr.  Foxall  will  read  a  paper  on'  C'arftaa  Printing,  with 
daaonatraUoaa. 


A 
chair. 


DEN'OJi  AND  OOUSWALL  CAMERA  CLUa 
of  thi*  Clu  >  waa  held  ou  the  6th  instant,— Mr.  It.  Murray  in  the 


Mr.  A.  A.  CaaaELL  gave  a  deaaooatntion,  CbttUut  i'riitliM!/  cm  JjrvmiJe 
Paf€r.  , 

Ha  lafiamail  hta  lailhlii  i  that,  as  they  were  all  awarr,  during  the  winter 
moatha  paat  diflcolty  waa  ex|ierieac«d  in  printing  on  oixlinary  aeuMtiwd 
albaaMBiaad  faper.  Tha  variattaos  in  ilaylight  wen  such  tliat  o»  dark  days 
Iha  Mcativa  atight  aoaMtimca  be  left  in  contact  with  the  ]ia|KT  foi  roimidcnilde 
paaioda  of  lima,  arttt  tha  b«t)aent  multa  of  curious  staiuK  and  niarkiugx, 
laiafa^  Iha  a^atlta  aa  wall  aa  the  silver  |>riuL  lie  iiituudol,  thi-nfun-, 
thiHaaimpla,  aaaXi  aad  cheap  way  of  ovrrcouuug  tliiH  dilliculty  by 
paper.  Oflkistkcn  wrra  •rvcr.U  varieties,  and  lie  had  heard 
of,  aaMi^  atiians  thow  pn|>an>l  by  Kostjiian,  MorKau  &  Kidd, 
Uoat  ft  Thomtoa,  Pry,  ftc  Itut  ho  r>|«i'ially  inUndod  to  bnng  to  the:r 
Botice  two  papan  pr»pair«l  br  th.-  IKonl  Conijiany.  Tbrfie  were  Al|«ha  and 
I!  '  ronildr.     lb  two  negativts  ;  one  dense,  the  other  thin 

1  .  :ail,  an)  h.  visiting  two  priuts  from  each  negative  on 

both  Alpba  au-1  lifonl  br>iiiM  -ni  one  set  with  ferruuo  oxalate,  and 

the  other  with  hjdroquluonr  a  ;  otaah.     He  ha>l  unly  tric<l  tlie  latter 

ileealopaf  lor  tiie  lint  Ubw  a  lc»  <>'i~  "•■.k,  bat  he  alrea<ly  imich  prefcrrt'd  it 
to  aay  otlMr.  TVa  gM  haril^  been  tomeil  down,  the  lecturer  proceeilcil  to 
(tea  asiwaana,  raryiag  ftom.foor  •eranls  for  tlie  kIow  bmniide  pajirr  under 
tbe  thin  ii^atiii.  to  Iblrty-ttve  H-condo  for  Alpha  under  the  dense  one.  These 
waa  lanijeasfiillj  drvekqml,  the  xeueral  opinion  being  in  fa\o»r  of  liydro- 
foiaaaa.  la  rei4y  to  •inaetioa^  the  Icctan-r  stated  that  he  thought  printing 
oa  bromide  pai«r  danag  tha  wlatcr  aioBtbs  quiu  aa  cheap  as  by  the  onliuary 
a  . .  .  .r  -ivpcr,  taklag  lata  accoont  Ibe  damageil  negatives  ami  i<|ioilt 

1  Miaad  by  Ihe  latter  |woc«—.      With  the  Alpha  ("aiwr,  which  he 

strongly  ncomatadad,  aaa  coaU  gel  any  colour,  from  dull  olive  green  through 
plik  to  black,  by  aarytlC  "■■  axpoeurr  and  lomng,  which  Iatt4-r  conid  be  iloua 
alli^  daialauaaat.  r>"  I'^'lnxpiinone  could  lie  uaol  livo  or  six 
1  ttaa  aa  aalln  bs'.  '-^  could  be  develapc<I  in  the  soiue 

ho  tharefora  caaai<l<  ■■  'i>er  tliau  any  otlier  develojier. 

Soma  oaannatlaa  took  place  a>  tu  the  |N>uil>dlty  of  making  experiments 
wttt  Iha  m^pialnm  Bmh  l^t,  awl  it  wm  e\eutually  de'iile<l  to  lioM  a  meeting 
far  that  laupoaa  oa  tha  90Ul  Uutaot ;  a  comuiittw  lieuig  api>oiut«l  to  luako 
'     provide  ilraiicd  luoilcls,  fte. 


WBTT  KKST  AUATKt'K  l'UuT»X;UAPllIC  SOCIETY. 
fartaightly  miittai  of  the  above  Hoeietjr  was  heM  in  the  Institute 
Bailey,  aa  Friday,  »atanury  «,— Tbe  President,  Mr.  lYingle,  in  the  chair. 

M^snw  daia  aad  Dampeey  arerc  elected  lueniliem  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ilawkiaa  rrhlWImfrnnT  |ibotographs  taken  with  a  baad  eaaiera. 

Mr.  Haaraa  ahowad  asgaUra  awl  pnnts. 

Mr.  Ptmgia  alraaod  saaae  a|>ecliuens  of  a  new  variety  of  collotyi>e  pnntiug. 
Xhay  vart  iikaiaileiieal  by  aalmue  sharpnaas  an  I  delicacy  of  detail. 

Pllato  lo  tha  club  albam  wer«  ountnbatad  by  Measn.  Pringle,  Uawklua, 
aad  Jaaa& 

Mr.  PaOMLK  than  oontinn.'.l  1ii.i  addrcaa  on  Vruclical  I'kotoffrapk)/,  thia 
tlma  nfcrriag  to  variou-  roccases.     In  llio  i-ounc  of  hLi  »<ldre».i  ha 

eompaiwd  tbe  relative  nil .  .,um  and  bromide  printing,  and  maint.ijncd 

t},.,^  M  good  naalla  eoaia  in  ouuuaed  with  the  latter  as  with  tlie  former. 
Not  oaly  ttia,  bat  toanMa  had  oae  great  ailraotage  over  pbitiiium,  itiwm.i -h 
that  weak  Begallras  praparly  maaagwl  atoold  give  good  prinu,  an  iiniKissibility 
with  riallBtm 

Tha  aaxt  maallnn.  oa  tha  22iid  instant,  will  bo  a  laatem  evening. 


COVKSTUY  A.ND  MIDLAND  PIIOTOOKAPIIIC  aoCUH-Y. 
The  osoal  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  heM  on  February  0,— Mr. 
I-nsi<kat  AmIiKws  lu  tha  chair. 

Tha  BMat  importaat  boaioeas  for  ooaaideration  was  the  qne/ition  of  the 
fanaatloo  of  a  Untem  section,  ami  Hamn.  Stumiey,  Ambrose,  and  iJow 
(Bamatary),  were  clecte<l  a  sub<oininittoa  to  Uke  cliarge  of  the  laiiUni  work 
althe  SA-ietv.  With  a  view  to  putting  the  section  ou  a  working  Inww,  and 
laonaaiug  the  inteiwt  taken   in   this  liranch  of  photographic  work,  it  was 


Ill 
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dniiM  Itet  >i  Ikt  Mit  UMtiai  aa  cikibitiou  of  dide*  by  the  nicmben  thonld 
uTw.  a  WUDUl  tkM  md  *  I<«1>«  on  nt  lantern  at  l/ome.    He  com- 


mmI  bf  Miiy  wtmftMtUm  Uw  mwii|>uli 
J  th*  •Will.  imI.  imltat  tilt  raiywt  In 
4antW  kw  llw  oflkiU  kataca  (OOM  In  mac 


^tamn, 


w«llwof(kiU 
tMi  taatawiia 


ni|iuUlion>  neoemary  for  the  pnxluctlon 

Ml  In  a  bamorou*  m-inner,  went  on  to 
iri  ma<I«  th«  meani  of  giving  amuMment, 

,  at  a  fmniilv  or  other  ereniuK  party,  laying 

J^M,,!^  atlwa  <•  tiM  Ml— ill)   of   :  :iuilienr«  and  ii|)ect.ttoni 

CtaMI^  vUck  ceaU  faa  •loaa  by  an  a^  :  of  fact  an<l  liction  in  the 

wmt^tf.    flUte  MwtTltlH  "'y"-*  Uu-,    -Ewi-nea  on  a  Kiimi,    and  otlier 
MUHla  liwlil  ii  Um  taper,  mn  abova  ob  tba  acreen. 

Sm  JUm  by  MMm.  Ambroaa.  Owea,  and  Dew,  were  then  shov-n,  a  group 
•r  lb*  o«km  J  Iha  Hodrty  for  lart  year,  by  the  bwt-unied,  being  received 

Iflil'ilfaaidm  aad  aM««iB(  the  queriea  found  in  the  question  box,  the 
•nllsg  tofBiaalaL  _ 


(  having  been  rejd  and  annroveil  of,  Messrs.  W. 

D,  Oeone  S.  Henry,  William  R  Smith,  H.  M. 

A.   Buflwh  were  ailmitted  as  members  of  the 


CLAflOOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Tmi  wmI  aoslhty  iMtiac  of  tbe  Aamciation  waa  held  in  the  Philosophical 
HocMy't  imaw  on  tb«  Tlh  iB»t,-The  President,  Mr.  WUliam  Lang,  jnn., 
r.CA,  ia  tb*  cbair. 

Tbt  Bitaiatn  of  laat  niiwtliHt 
A.  »yaea,  W.  J.  Ftalayann, 
tInMf,  a  Mitowall,  aad  A. 
flianrtathi 

Tb*  Pnamar  wokt  of  the  hm  tbe  photographic  world  ha<l  sustained  in 
tbt  iltalh  of  M.  PAaotniM,  of  Geneva,  whone  instantaneous  iiliotogrnphs  of 
cMMrb  atliBclnl  ao  nnrh  attention  in  the  International  Exhibition. 

n*  MMKTaaT  tbaa  rmd  the  re(iort  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during 
|h«  (vate.  Ob  Ibt  wbola  tbia  waa  conaidered  aatixfactoiy.  The  roll  showed 
a  hwMi  I  aaaibrr  of  mtmbcia,  and  tbe  pafien  read  had  been  of  most 
ialMniiiur  •ml  tafied  ebaraclar. 

:'•  rriKirt  waa  also  read. 

<\  to  bare  the  reports  printol. 

Mr  i..\iKi  tiwa  Itad  bia  paper  entitle<l  /V/fy  Vmrt'  Phologmpliy,  1839-89. 
Tbia  waa  iOHtraicil  by  a  aeriea  of  lant«m  transparencies,  among  which  were 
BotnMa  of  ttK\ik,  Ntepce,  Dagnerrr,  Sir  Humphrey  Uav}',  Talbot,  Mungo 
raata*.  aad  Sir  Joba  Uerachel.  Tlie  lecture  was  also  Illustrated  by  a  number 
of  oU  aad  ran  booka  by  Porta  and  nthen,  which  Mr.  Lang  exhibited.  As  the 
|ia|iir  WDrad  to  he  of  eoDaideiable  length  the  second  ]>ortiou  of  it  was  held 
otar  till  another  mcctiag. 

A  aattn  of  laulcra  tnnaparancie*  were  shown  on  the  screen,  and  a  number 
of  tfi^lmmm  of  Ucbtdnck  printing  were  also  exhibited. 


flOflETY  OF  AMATErn  PHOTOGKAPHERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 
lUtiULAR  uiouUdy  laiitcni  »lidi>  exhibition.    The  Committee  on  pa])ers  and 
fMMiratioaa  aead  as  the  f  "  rt  :— 

Tbe  exhibitioa  took  pk  i^vining,  January  20,  at  the  rooms  of 

lb*  8taciely,  IS!,  Wot  Tii  'uet,  and  was  largely  attended,  there 

Was  as  anal  a  gnat  aiauy  Uditai.  The  first  half  of  the  exhibition  included 
aboat  aiity  tUdca  caatribatc<l  to  the  American  Interchange  by  the  Phila- 
dejabto  Aiaatear  Pbotographers  Club,  and  reprrsenti'tl  the  work  of  twelve 
Minat  awBben.  Tbe  work  of  this  C1uh  is  much  sii|>erior  to  that  formerly 
wMWteJ.  A  brief  inlemiission  followed,  then  ainut  lifty  slides  made  by 
BwaiWta  of  oar  own  Society  were  shown.  Tlicy  represented  various  subjects, 
ai-  Btly  of  tiewi  near  ami  in  New  York. 

Tbe  I^Blrra  Slide  Comniittee  has  under  contemplation  the  collection  of  a 
•IxTlal  Ml  of  albka  illnatrating  /ntmtting  and  llcturuque  Xno  York,  and 
afka  tbe  aU  of  acmben  in  fnniishing  slides. 


CorreiSponlrence. 

<•*  Cbri»^r»fi«li  ikOTdd  aner  wrtfa  m  Mb  nit*      (kt  popw. 


Hn,— I  Msd : 


8POT8  IN  NEG.ITIVEa 
To  the  ElilToii. 
ijroo  »  negative  which  hag  been  ruined,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
-- — — ipoader.    When  I  placed  the  negative  in  the  fixing  bath 
••"•  ■•^"J*  or  itaina  on  it.     Being  at  a  loss  to  know  what  had 
"aaeawrm  I  examiDtd  the  bath  and  discovered  several  specks  in  it, 
I  eetidadcd  most  bo  magnesium ;  so  looking  to  the  vessel  con- 
J|*2t««  •'{PO  cryttaU.  I  aaw  that  it  had  been  lying  uncovered  close 
w  wtwit  I  had  been  working  and  oxpcriucnting  with  blow-tLrough 
^'*'5T*1"'°"''"'""*  °'  '^*  unburnt  powder  had  fallen  on  the 
MrtaM  of  the  hypo,  and  then  been  cariietl  to  the  bath. 
lambMVMal  rMtareh  I  (oand  lliat  about  half  a  grain  or  less  of  mag. 

I  ikS?  ESj  .^.5*1*. •"'."!  "?"'**  °'  ''yP°  so'nt'on  after  fixing  leaves 
?!.»-?  ^  wedpilato.  Perhaps  acme  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to 
throw  »m*  l>8bt  on  the  lubject-I  am,  yours,  *e.,         Auikrt  Ube. 

Ilnf,  lark,  llonmjbriilgt,  S.U.,  February  0,  !»««. 

lTb«  apota  are  owing  lo  a  reduction  of  the  silver  in  the  hypo  bath, 
caaKd  by  Um  parttcln  of  magnefflum.— Ed.]  .  '^         ' 


nt:  BHiaUTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  the  £i>rroii, 

rf2!^d!i^'*^"'''"'H?"  "  '■""'  *"  the  profewiona!  photographers 
rbo.  UwMch  my  inrtrumcntality,  joined  the  Society  in  question:    Some 


time  ago  I  conceived  the  idea  that  a  photograpliic  society  or  club  was  a 
Brighton  necessity,  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  are  aware  of  the  steps  I  took 
towards  this  object.  I  called  ou  many  amateurs  and  professionals,  and 
got  promises  of  support  from  nearly  all  of  them,  when  I  afterwards  found 
some  one  else  attempting  to  tonu  a  society.  I  immediately  called  on  him, 
and  heard  partly  what  had  been  done.  I  then  threw  in  all  my  energy  with 
them.  I  spent  two  days  in  canvassing.  I  informed  each  candidate  that 
he  would  receive  an  invitation  to  the  next  meeting,  which  would  take 
place  on  the  7th  instant.  Mr.  W.  H.  Itean,  the  Secretary  pro  tern.,  did  not 
send  those  gentlemen  notices,  "as,"  he  said,  "  they  were  not  elected."  Now 
my  idea  was  that  no  regular  society  had  existed  previous  to  tlie  meeting 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  (see  note  enclosed  on  the  form  of  application). 
Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  attending  the  meeting  on  the  7th,  to  find  that 
the  rules  had  been  drafted,  and  were  to  be  discussed  and  finally  disposed 
of  at  once.  I  proposed,  and  it  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Dawson,  "  that  these 
rules  bo  submitted  to  all  the  members,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose,  for  their  approval."  An  amendment  in  opposition  to  mine  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  five  out  of  a  total  of  seventeen  persona 
present. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  an  original  member,  although  I  was  not  called  to 
attend  any  meeting  before  the  7th.  I  presume  I  was  invited  out  of 
oourtesy,  and  I  thank  those  gentlemen,  whoever  they  may  be,  for  the 
honour.  I  was  told  that  the  Brightonians  were  "critical;"  no,  let  me 
give  it  the  proper  name — "  cliquish."  Per  example,  a  well-known  gentle- 
man, who  in  one  breath  told  me  he  was  not  the  least  proud,  the  next 
moment  said  he  would  not  sit  beside  one  of  the  gentlemen  interested,  as 
he  was  his  inferior  in  intelligence.  I  took  the  trouble  to  look  up  the 
Medical  Directory,  and  I  find  that  the  gentleman  of  "inferior  intelligence  " 
has  one  more  qualification  than  the  other.  But  the  truth  leaked  out — 
one  was  a  homccopathio  practitioner.  I  explained  in  vain  that  the  Society 
was  lint  a  medical  one.  The  intelligent  individual  was  cornered  when  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  or  would  get  up  a  society  where  the  subscription 
would  be  at  from  21.  2s.  to  21/.,  as  he  objected  to  the  annual  subscription 
of  5s.  and  that  beach  photographers  would  be  eligible.  I  draw  the  line 
at  the  beach.  Oh  !  ye  fellows  of  the  Koynl  Society,  wliy  do  you  not  come  to 
Brighton  to  till  your  ranks,  where  there  are  men  of  such  broad  andliberai 
views  ?  I  sincerely  hope  that,  in  spite  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  it  may  be  useful  and  successful  in  every  way.  I  have 
promised,  and  will  do  my  level  best  for  it,  although  personally  it  will  not 
help  me  much,  as  it  is  "  Open  Sesame  "  to  me  with  all  the  professionals, 
—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  L.  Hexdehson. 

Argyle  Mansion,  liriijhlon. 

P.S.— Of  course,  when  the  rules  of  the  Society  are  published,  members 
can  retire  or  have  them  altered.  I  asked  if  they  provided  for  an  emergency 
that  might  occur,  viz.,  the  leaving  of  the  chair  by  the  president,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  council. 

[Tlie  circular  enclosed  reads  as  follows :— "  The  Opening  Meeting  of 
the  above  Society  will  be  held  at  30,  Vernon-torraco,  ou  Thursday 
evening,  February  14,  at  8.30  o'clock.— Faithfully  yours,  W.  H. 
llcnn,  Hon.  Sec.  {pro  tern.)  Agenda :  Election  of  Oilicers,  General 
Business." — Ed.] 


VIENNA  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGEAPHY. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sin,— Last  year,  during  a  visit  to  the  principal  photo-mcchauica 
establishments  of  Germany  and  Austria,  I  spent  a  week  at  the  Vienna 
School,  and  in  answer  to  "  G.  A.  Grove  "  in  your  issue  of  February  1, 
forward  answers  to  the  inquiries.— 1.  The  school  is  open  to  ladies  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  2.  It  will  reopen  in  February.  3.  Certain  classes 
can  be  joined  at  any  time.  4.  The  terms  depend  upon  the  classes  the 
pupil  attends. 

1  can  give  "  G.  A.  Grove  "  every  particular  with  regard  to  the  classes, 
fees,  etc.,  if  communicated  with  direct. 

I  should  also  be  pleased  to  communicate  with  "  Mechanic"  who  wrote 
you  last  week. —I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Edwin  C.  Middleton. 

Stanimre-road,  Birmimjliam. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  NORWAY. 
To  the  Ediioe. 
•  ^'"•77^°"'^  correspondent  "Aliquis"  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  sending  on  parcels  of  plates  or  anything  else  in  Norway  from  place  to 
place.  I  have  travelled  and  photographed,  during  the  past  four  years, 
oyer  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  never  experienced  the  slightest 
diUiculty  in  having  parcels  sent  to  any  places  where  the  steamers  touch. 
In  fact,  I  once  left  three  dark  slides  in  an  hotel  at  Vik-i-Eidfjord,  and 
they  followed  mo  all  over  the  country,  and  I  finally  found  them  safe  and 
sound  here  on  my  return  home.  "  Aliquis  "  need  only  address  his  plates 
to  himself  at  whatever  hotel  he  intends  calling  at,  and  leave  the  parcel 
at  the  steamship  office  in  Bergen  or  wherever  else  he  may  happen  to  be, 
and  he  will  fand  it  safe  in  the  hotel-keeper's  charge  on  his  arrival.  If  he 
goes  to  Mr.  Bennett,  either  in  Bergen  or  Christiania,  he  will  send  any- 
tliing  anywhere  to  await  his  arrival.  The  charges  for  sending  parcels  by 
steamboat  are  ridiculously  small.    I  sent  a  portmanteau,  which  I  did  not 


Fabnun  15,  ItK)] 
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IK 


wiah  to  Uke  with  me  aeroM  the  ooantry,  all  the  way  roand  from  Bergen 
to  ChriitiaDU  ior  the  iiiii(iuficaDt  aaiii  of  3if. ! 

AtaMwt  all  th*  hotel-ko^en  anil  the  esptaiiM  and  itewardi  of  the  ooait- 
ingaad  fjord  ttwiinw  »peak  Englith.  to  on  the  maio  rontea  "  iUiqnU  "  will 
•zpamoce  raj  little  diOionlt;  from  not  being  aeqaainted  with  the 
laagnag* ;  bat  eren  in  oat-of-tlie-wajr  plaeea,  when  traTcUen  seldom  go, 
be  wdl  ftnd  that  he  will  get  oo  capitallj  with  the  natives  it  lie  take*  with 
him  a  oopjr  el  Iltniult't  I'krtut  Ocok. 

A»  one  who  has  taken  hoadrads  o(  nagatires,  both  on  plates  and  paper, 
in  Novway,  I  «o«ld  ngfMt  to  him  that  it  he  wautt  to  pbotogiaph  the 
eooBtoy  with  caea,  •oarfort,  aad  rapMi^,  be  sLoold  take  with  him  an 
Fsstmsn'a  niU-boider,  and  as*  the  suippiag  film.— I  am,  yoan,  Ac, 

St.  Lto»arJt.OM-Stu.  A.  M.  Macik>]ii. 

TothtMamm. 

8b,— la  Ttfij  to  "  AUqab  "  (Tas  Bamca  JoraxAL  or  PaoT.>aBAPHT, 
pa(*  M.  Fetnaqr  8, 1M9),  lilUe  iiiwuunyiiiit  can  be  given  to  any  idea 
ol  «ndia(  on  pUl««  in  adranoe  with  pnmioal  adrantage  in  Norway.  In 
iUostoatioa  whereof  the  following  aneodota  aeta  forth  alike  the  honesty  of 
the  Morwcgians  and  thair  want  ol  eqpHiaatioa.  A  trawller  seat  hia 
loMSi  by  aaa,  tv  fra">  Moid*  to  Chrialiania,  whilst  he  traraUed  ovcr- 
laad.  8u  awatha  naaatd  awi^  aad  ha  aaw  nothing  of  tb*  liiawoi ;  bat 
oa  aaadiat  a  IwDd  le  tavaaliaMe,  ib«  laagaas  waa  fooad  aSlToa  the 
datk  of  Iha  alauaar  oa  whieb  li  bad  baaa  pCnd  at  Mold*,  wbara  it  had 
lesuunc'I.  UkTelUog  up  and  down  the  eoaal,  aa  safe  aa  poaaibla  bal  aa> 
dclitcivU.     1  mm,  yoors,  Jt«.,  U.  A.  K. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  OOIXO  BCSfMBSS. 
TaiAaBafMa. 
■Sia,— Boiaa  tin*  ago  aa  aaattaf  i 
>ta  aaaiera  ol  Iba  yaatal  tjf»  aad  i 
what  he  woald  b*  I 

faaat.    I  laalad  it  aad  leaad  that  a  aaauir*  oould  oaly  ba  aacai«i  by 

laoring  the  laataataaaoas  shatter  with  wbaah  it  was  fitted,  aad  giriagan 

lOMueof  Iwoocthfaaaecooda.  1  adviaad  ibaaaataor  loralaraitlo  th* 

)wr*  far  eta aiiwai  inn  aad  report,  aa  tbalaalt  aa*m*d  to  beirith  Iba  laa*. 


t*  aoaU  Bol  lat  a  pialara  with  it.  nod,  had,  or 
it  aad  feaad  that  a  aaauir*  oould  oaly  ba  aaearad 


Be  a  pretty  littb  •inartar- 
it  I  woaU  auMaa  it,  aa 
in- 


C0MPBE3SED  OAS  IN  CYLINDEBS. 
To  tlu  Editob. 

Sta, — My  remarks  on  this  subject,  written  last  week  end  and  posted  on 
Monday  morning,  were,  as  stated,  based  upon  the  information  which  had 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  But  this  morning  (Wednesday)  I  have  seen 
(for  a  few  minatea  only)  a  report  of  the  official  inquiry  into  the  "  Dublin 
exploaion,"  wherein  it  is  stated,  as  a  (act  beyond  donbt,  that  the  explosion 
WAS  not  due  to  excessive  pressure,  but  to  the  use  of  mixed  gases  in  oue 
cylinder  (mixed  with  a  fnll  knowleJge  and  intention  by  Mr.  Bewley 
himself). 

I  also  read  in  the  report  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Brin  Oxygen 
Company  supply  oxygen  in  black  cylinders  and  hydrogen  in  rod  cylinders  ; 
bat  this  is  not  an  abaolata  rule,  for  personally  I  have  had  a  dozen  Olack 
qrlinders  containing  hj/drofth  for  one  rtd,  and  I  maintain  that  where 
there  is  no  absolute  role  there  is  liability  to  mistakes. 

I  also  read  in  the  aama  raport  the  snggestion  which  I  made  advocated 
by  one  of  the  professors  engaged  in  the  inqairy,  i.t.,  to  make  the  screw 
necks  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  cylinders  of  a  diflurent  size. 

However,  a  full  report  of  the  inquiry  has  doubtless  reached  the  office  of 
this  Jocu-xii.,  and  will  bo  published  in  the  nest  issue.     Itut,  as  already 

stated,  my  article  was  WTitlen  before   I  had  seen  the  report I  am, 

yoors.  Ac.  W.  L  CuAbwics. 

Ftbrtutry  13,  1M9. 

♦ 

isicf)anQr  (ffoliimn. 

V  /r*  sAaiya  <i  mmit  for  immrtimf  ihrAaiyss  ^  Apparmtiu  intkit  colnmm  / 
lalaaiiswtffteMwcrfad  Mates  a«ar<w<snaiiadi(<<«Cin(sfy  stated,  ntoss 
m\»^mitiilkmiwiminmmltut"m»iiai>ifiitrf>U''wMthtn/onmdeTttaHd 
Mafwata^lMri 


>s  ba  did,  aad  sboitly  an*rwar«U  i«eei«ad  a  aeta  fima  tb*  Ibai  aUtiaa         ^ZT 
a  tha  If—  vaa  aU  right,  aad  Ikal  ba  aaad  aoi  treabia  any  ooe      tJuZ, 


Win  mtiaae  Mnt  wals^  •••Mloa  Unr."  for  «x«  nuld  rMtUineu.-AddraB, 
Mosiasoa,  V%ukmnttm,  Abtitillwj,  Moa.  ^^ 

Win  »ti*«n««  a-D.-T.  by  Jaala  |br  rM<l  hUf-plita  laD4*npt  oxMnk-lddiaM, 
a  ■.  BaiMis,  Mi,  UarrawnMd,  liMKloii.  W. 


Waalsa,  tell- 


'Ot  it  M  Ihav  bad  aald  it  to  a  | 


kouty 


vbo  waa  fotel  ■btoad.  I  iiity 
MMarfOoaUairt  this  wMb  tb*  Mtowiag :  Uat  aaiaMr  I  seat  a 
of  raaidaa*  to  ba  radaaad,  aad  to  dw  iuaa  raeeiTad  a  ebaqoa  lor 
at  eooaidcrmbly  laM  tbaa  I  aalMpatad  it  would  '^-  '■"  -^^  •  '- 


tripod,  with  or  witlwnt  Inu ; 

. at 

W  asoM er  Mea.    OiVwwaMwIJiutwI.— Idilrwt, 


'  ^"    ■■■    »     "•  ■.«.«,,  Mi|wu,  w.Mi  ur  wiMHPU*  mum  J 

,  SM*  «L-A*li«as,  M.  TAVLoa,  *»,  UmXwnm  Park. 

deaUct,  i^iiiil,  (ar  vbwi  aad  portratti ;  wautvd, 
•dJiuU'         ■• 


ba,  bat  Ihiakiag         £|*.*^ 


«a*  owiag  to  tha  dafradatton  la  tiia  vaiaa  of  aaver.  and  having  aoaft- 
'  daly  aeknoaiedcad  tha  iMupt  of  tha  ehaqaa  aad 


i,  aa  I  tboaabi, 

r  bad  di 


daatos*. 


9m^  this  year  I  laaaitsda  aoto 
thay  bad  iiiaoiuad  au  ctnir  ia  aiy  aaeooat, 
aM  with  a  (artb«  ahaia*  of  crvcr  thraa  poaada  aa 
itiaaaadad.— lMa,yoar*,  *e..  W. 


DaUasrv'sVittk 

wkit»-pM>  wi* 
Waian,  OaUawt-raad. 

WU 

light. -Addraanwaaaa,  Hulqinniar,  St'Omaaa,  Con^L 

\    A  UxIS  HilMSjB  itadie  caaMn,  iwtleal  aad  koriMmlal  iwlnf  Uok.  B|«ai«i 
•w,  *a,  wdl  k»  »nkiagnl  for  rnytd  rviUUiMar  vl  ill  iaoL* 


Mr.  krr  V^Tvn,  fur  «h  >Ui-pUti  du  ibl  i  dkH  tl  •!  rk 
■■4  hUl-flau  <l4Uo.    Matt  bj  aoaat 


•oaad  auil  liak*.. 
ih 


aOBTOru  LAKTIUUI  8UDB8. 
Ttiht  Ztnam. 


ham,  max  aaka.— JLUraaa,  K.  H.  Bcuau,  i,  UolejjJll,  Bituklur 
Win  nskiaii  UxlO  laMiag  saaan.  thra*  koldan  (•i^l*),aBd  DallBcjarK  ibbU 
■r  lav  (taaMhar  ar  •afanUi,  tor  hMkyraaada.  aenawrka.  or  uptkal 
•ad  kanitiiw.— Addiaai.  llaasT  Bsothcbs,  Tba  Spot,  Derby. 

•■■a.  Jaawa'a  tiir>a  ladi  laaip.  Mariaa'a  aalKwiaf  prwi  f ■       •    uid 

toar  diet.  aaUtoa,  aad  avail,  two  kaokynmadaloM  latari.  .,r), 

'a  rkaaataa  bat  lav  ia«  U  pkrtw  aad  — dar,  two  Utme  gU^  tii,; 

l.trtayaWayia<il»a>».— iddtan,TBoa4aWaaa.l'n»>p»ct,3„..i.i  .11,  ,Vilt'. 


Hia.  -IbTiai  nad  Mr.  Torfc**  latlar  oa  lb*  aboao  aabjaat.  I  sboaU  like 

IV  a  word  ia  lopty.    B*aa  aiooa  I  rniiaiiniiiJ  le  oiMka  alidaa  1  have 

lucd  a  i*d«arlaaa  papar  ior  Wadiag  j  oa  aoeti  auak  I  have  pUead  two 

apola,  aad  oa  ■■«  V>*  >■  '■'*'•'  *Ub  iadiambbv-taead  type,  eon- 

—laaalty  Ibay  b«««  baaa  aoftad  laataalaaaaaaiy.    Tbara  ara  aa  iaiaaMa 

dbat  ol  liala  to  b*  foaoaiad ;  Ibav  an  aaai^  gnmaad  ia  tha  ahaol, 

cd,  aad  oat  to  ila*  allarwaida.    MiiawlaM  two  paraoaa  bqipaaad  le 

tha  aama  Ual.  tba  iaitiala  aaalf  nialy  ba  tb*  saoa.    By  Mr. 


^nstDtrs  u  (ZTorrrsponHnito. 


k'a  plan  tba  taaa  ol  aaah  alida  maM  ba  axaauaad.  (.r.,  if  tha  blaak 

JiM  aoaWaaaa  hi  giawal  aaa.     If  iha  oaaber  ooald  ba   pfauad 

oftiy  aa  tb*  adc*,  ia  aif  opiaioo  it  woold  be  tar  mora  eoavaniaal  to 

-jvisa.    I  aa  glad  to  aao  samtl  lasMb^s  ot  tha  HMtacraphie  Club 

hava  adoflad  tha  aaleafrf  biadiag,  aad  bat*  foond  tbo  baaaOt  of  it  whan 

tha  shew  ia  ot*r  aad  Ibaj  waat  tooaUbaoartaio  Uaio.— I  aai,  yoors.  Ac, 


iftB  PBOTOOBAPHIC  OOMVBMTIOX.-A  DEALEBS'  BECFION. 

fa  fJW  Sanaa. 

Iha  Ooataotioa  Coanefl 

d  allowiag  Utam  aa  op- 

tkfir  point  ot  view  apoa  oaa 

ia  lioodoa  in  the  fortbaoaiag 

Inportanae  to  tha  trade  wbim 

•ad  wbera  ean  a  better  oppor- 

CoaventioQ  of  the  Unitad 

UXDLST  U.  BioTa. 


»ia.-Ma«  I  MHMl  b*  lb* 

Ibe  adviaUbto  alfaraaac  a  doalm' 

pwtaaityof  dfanariag  pbelaBW|ib|/ 
•  aacaaiaao  danag  Iha  ■iiliuj 
r7   Than  ••■  mmj  ^ian  «t 
I  aaialal  aad  aailad 

ImMt  pnaaat  itasU  Ibaa  at  lb* 

Kiafienr— I  an,  yona,  Ae., 
»,  .MU  rtfltaai  nwrt,  lioddnvkld. 


*o*  '  litement*  and  gtntral  btuineu  affairt 

f^'  ,11  D  ACo.,"  2,  J'vrl:-j<rec(,  CVoetU  Uordm, 

tjfmlim,  ir.C. 

ilff  SMOrrs  /or  IA<  tml  pttikn  vf  iMit  Joubhal,  inclmdittg  qutrie*  fit 
"  AnnKfrt"  aad  "  Jkiiai^is,"  mtut  h*  addrrttal  lo  "Thk  Editob," 
S,  rorhtlrmi,  CbamI  Oarrfm,  Lmion,  W.C.  Inattattio*  to  tkit  eiuttra 
dtUg.  Jfo  notke  (aAea  ^  tamtuuucationt  unUtt  namt  and  address  of 
writer  art  gittM, 

T.  B.  Hicma.— Thaakii. 

W.  A— Box  of  Dagativca  laostvcd.    Thanks. 

Wkiohts.— Yoar  wtigbta  will  do  well  caongb. 

t'RAXICM. — A  perMoal  Interview  wnnid  be  naecaaaiy. 

VicTOB.— We  do  not  kaow,  bat  inquiry  will  In  nisile. 

JtoaoT  SnwallT. — Hart's  lamp  will  an-iwcr  the  purpose. 

Kaoul— The  articica  will  probably  be  rcprmlocsd  in  book  form. 

J.  b— Yoar  pictan  ta  very  giml  for  a  l«ginner,  its  chief  fanit  is  over  ex|io«orc 

J.  C— Yon  may  ose  either  of  the  developers  on  pages  028  and  629  of  the 

AUtAXAO. 

R,  V.  D.— The  silver  stain*  caoaot  be  lemoved  without  ensuring  the  dotmctioii 

of  tha  nefstiva. 
Tb*  Irr.  —Yon  will  Aad  a  daaeri|ition  and  drawing  of  the  abutter  yon  mention 

ia  oar  voIobm  for  IMl. 
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!«._«•*»  Aui4JUr  fcf  til. !«--»)«».  IM*  «S8.  *»■«*  ron  will  find  the 
MftMUnlbrmJO^dkaiakfernibWatainia. 

lifcJimllTVrfariSTuJo  ua  »  Ulf  fe«t  lower  than  it  ought  to 

0^-M.»h»UI«l»pWl  cu  b.  a«.lori»«.l.  l.«t  the  excbe  law»  will  not 

M.  WlUuL~Uki  W.I  mnUK.  wltobU  for  pholo-lithogmphy  >'i»y  '>?  "J^" 
t^tnm  S-«»  U<i«h«i  k  KlmbCT,  KetterUnc.  or  (rom  Wmstone,  bhoe- 
Imml  &C 

Rom  lM«kw  kow  kmm  r«l  pictarw  she  hM  iwn  on  "  porcelain  "are  made » 
-iSruitu^it^Ott  cAou  pnw-a  in  the  onlinary  way,  using  a  tissue 
(oataiBlaf  •  Pfd  pifiMDt. 

O  \  M  — Mafle  hnuce*.  raltiOile  for  bumlntin  enamels,  are  s<il'I>''«>i  "? 
>i««iL  Dwdtoa  k  Co?  !-«»«*»»•  Me«».  Tletcher  &  Co.,  W arriugton, 
aTeapr^tiMB.    TV \.ttar  flrm  h«»  .  form  to  be  heated  by  gas,  which  is 


ROMily  f— In  iw. 
drat  ulent 


A  WorU)-BE  AmaTKUB  asks  :  "  What  is  the  cost  of  a  complete  set  of  photo- 
crai)hic  apparatus  for  taking  pictures?"— A  "complete  set"  may  be  bad 
from  one  guinea  to  several  huudreils  of  pounds.  Witliout  knowing  the  size 
of  picture  required,  or  tlie  quality  of  apparatus  desired,  it  is  imposKiblc  to 
an.swer  sucli  a  question  as  this.  Our  correspondeut  liad  better  obtain  cata- 
logues from  some  of  the  houses  wliose  advertisements  appear  in  the  columns 
devoted  to  the  purpose. 


A.  M.  M  -TU  cnstaUlM  unrlu  on  the  negative  ire  due  to  hyposulphite  uf 
»U  wkkK  from  Ummefamt  wuhing,  has  been  allowed  to  remam  in  the 
•laT  No  irtkle*  hart  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  the  same  story  lias 
I  toM  !■  this  oolomn. 

it  cet  bU  geUtine  plates  drii'.l  free  from  dust,  and  asks  for  a 

1^  of  iVtiBg  Ihera  in  a  box  into  which  the  air  can  !«  lillcrcd.— 

0,,  iMthml  nf  rffrri  inir  this  ia  to  set  the  plates  in  a  bo.x  of  which  two  of  the 

*Um  m  emapoaol  of  a  cotton  fabric. 

JmmIM  mk»  U  wImo  we  uiKlrrUkethe  registration  of  photographs  we  neces- 

^rflr  pMkh  On  fact,  and  if  so,  in  wiiat  pii*r,i  ?  also  the  cost  (—Reply : 

By  ■^-J'-B  \t.tiLlo  our  pulili.'<licp<  any  ]>ii'ture  will  be  immediately  regis- 

Vmi,  aad  aotiSeBtiaa  thettof  nude  in  this  column. 

BunuL— la  Attiag  yonr  new  studio,  have  two  sets  of  blinds,  both  fitteil  on 

Mtim  iMmt,  one  at  the  top  and  the  otber  at  the  bottom.     In  this  way  you 

willu  ahl*  to  Hcure  iny  effitt  of  light    Tlie  American  photographs  that 

yoa  M  Hadi  udmir*  were  taken  iu  a  studio  titted  in  this  maimer. 

A.  WicwiuJi  »iik»  if  then;  i»  any  negative  TOruish  that  can  lie  poured  on  the 

iJale  a  bile  it  io  cold  without  Its  cliilling  as  it  dries,  anil  if  so,  liow  is  it 

ia*U !— ItuiOMr  rami>h,  tliat  is,  dammar  resiu  ilissolved  in  lH.'nzole,  may 

ht  applkil  eold.     Itoiu  ten  to  fifteen  gniiiis  of  the  resin  iu  eacli  ounce  of 

the  sMtcut  U  a  good  pro)>ortiou. 

J.  C.  (York)  in<|aiRs  how  he  can  get  ordinary  water  colours  to  adhere  to 

albuawa  prints.     He  »»ys  that  the  surface  of  the  p.iper  repels  the  colour  as 

If  It  wer»  greasy.— If  the  surface  of  the  picture  is  highly  repellent,  a  little 

dUnte  ox^lX  washed  over  the  picture  will  cause  the  colour  to  "take." 

li^lrim  Uw  surface  with  the  tongue  is  also  a  remedy. 

jL  t.  Hjn :  "  Oa  adding  the  iron  solution  to  the  oxalate  of  potasli  solution  it  at 

one*  hsw  turbid  and  brown,  insteail  of  remaining  clear,  as  I  am  told  it 

•ItoaUdo."    He  asks  the  rr.-uion.— The  reason  is,  pro1>ably,  that  too  much 

Inai  la  aiMed  for  the  quantity  of  oxalate  present   The  latter  solution  should 

b*  a  atantad  odc.    Kitber  strengthen  the  oxalate  solution  or  use  a  smaller 

pTppartioa  of  iron  loiation. 

IL  K.  wrilM,  aaking :  "  Will  you  please  inform  me  whether,  after  making  an 

applicatiaa  for  a  {ntent,  one  is  deterred  in  selling  the  article  from  the  date  of 

such  applkation  or  whether  it  Ih  necessary  to  wait  till  the  patent  has  been 

•saMT       '    -    '      The  sales  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  notification  of 

aoc^itan'  visional  s[K-citication  lias  licen  ma<le,  although,  when 

revvcaki.'  ^r  to  defer  this  until  the  final  specificiitiou  has  been 

loilmL     The  pniUcliou,  however,  comueuccs  with  the  date  of  the  first 

ap|ilkatiaa. 

X  Y.  Z,—l.  Biaally  as  goo<l  and  permanent  results  can  be  obtained  with 

gslallao-cMorwa  as  with  Kelatinolirouiidc  plates.     It  is  merely  a  question  of 

■aaipnlatioa.— 3.  TVy  Ik  J.  Klw.irds,  The  (irovc.  Hackney,  E.— 3.    It  is 

dislrabla  that  tha  camera  shonM  have  an  extension  twice  the  focus  of  the 

loaa,  ax  this  anablea  you  to  copy  a  picture  its  own  size.    Numerous  advertise- 

amU  of  axtra  loog  foona  are  to  be  found  in  our  Alhanm.— 4.  We  can  give 

•o  »thait«  of  the  weight  the  camera  ouglit  to  lie  -,  no  two  of  ours  are  alike 

laUiii 


0.  iUiKHAM  roiiiplains  that,  rei-eutly,  when  he  took  some  prints  out  of  the 
Bxiaii  hath  anil  pot  them  into  water  tliey  suddenly  became  covered  witli 
Mali  UistTS.  He  wishes  to  know  the  aiuse,  as  lie  has  never  seen  anything 
Uka  it  halbra.  Tlie  paper  eiiiploye.1  was  rcaily  sensitised,  double  alliu- 
ainiUuL— If  our  cnrrrsiiondcnt  has  never  met  with  this  expe-ience  before 
a*  ti  cMtaialy  rety  fortunate,  as  moat  workers  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  tt.  TIm  best  way  of  arolding  the  dilBcnlty  with  pajier  which  blisters 
M  la  ham  tb*  flxiiw  bath  the  same  teni|wraturc  as  the  washing  water,  and, 
M«d  of  tnasfarrtng  tin  prinU  -lirect  from  the  liyiw  into  the  water,  to 
nAtouuma  them  io  a  weaker  solution,  lilisters,  witli  some  papers,  are 
fntiany  fonnr.1  wlirn  the  prints  are  smldeuly  transferred  from  a  d'enso 
•slaUaa  into  plain  water. 

Mou  writes  •• '  ■  '  ,.  a  t.juing  trouble.  I  use  ready-sensitised  paper  wliich 
pttata  ni'  well,  l.ut  on  immersion  in  the  liyjio  the  prints  turn 

"»•••;  "ij'Ieaaant  brown  nml  miiain  so.     I  have  tried  hypo  of 

•lIMnat  stnngtbs,  au<l  immersion  of  different  lengths,  with  much  tlie  same 
"7™V  ""7J*."«"'  '»« ■--  A  »h..|.  window  1  have  steams  so  much 
■■*■  ''f.JP*,  "  'Whte*!  »«  *"  TX'uder  the  goofs  almost  invisible.     Have  you  a 


reply:  1.  rrolmlily  the  toning  has  not  Iwen  carried  to  a  sulli- 
.  There  are  many  sensitise.!  i.aiK-rs  which  tone  with  great 

S?2!:'i:  °!?  *,"'-  ""'l''"  *'"  "''"'''  *«  experimented  lately  was  found  by 
yj^f***?  "'  '"";"'«  »'"'  ammoiii.a,  to  aci|uire  very  rich  purple  tones.— 
ww^tCn^cii""'  'i^'i*!^  °rJ^".'i^!!!?.'?*  *7  ','!'^  «<rectjjf  rubbing  it 
prow  a  nwcdf. 


than  very  nearly  wiping  it  all  olf.    Tliis  is  saiif  to 


NOTTIKGHAM  Amateub  Photogeaphic  ASSOCIATION.— Last  Monday  evening 
a  smoking  concert  was  Iield.  A  large  programme  was  gone  through,  and  a 
most  enjoyable  evening  spent 

RovAL  Scottish  Academy.— On  Monday,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  lioyal 
Scottish  Academy,  held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  William  B.  Hale  and  Mr.  Robert 
M'Gregor  were  elected  academicians,  in  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Hcrdmau 
and  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth.       i 

PHOToaRAi'Hic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
February  20,  will  be  on  Lantern  Matters.  This  is  a  lauteru  night  inste.id 
of  the  '27th,  whicli  will  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  photographs  by  the 
members  and  tlie  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb. 

Paris  Universal  E.\hibition,  1889.— In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from 
Sir  Frederick  Leightou,  the  Cliairman  of  the  Committee,  over  900/.  have  been 
subscribed  for  the  Fine  Arts  Section,  and  it  is  lioped  that  this  amount  will  be 
largely  increased  by  private  liberality.  The  Council  of  tlie  British  Section 
have  also  set  aside  from  their  general  revenues  a  sum  of  1500Z.  for  the  Fine 
Arts,  so  that  there  is  at  present  between  2400^.  and  2600^.  available. 

Llmelight  Explosion  at  an  Estehtainment.— The  other  night,  during  the 
performance  of  the  pantomime  "Robinson  Crusoe  "by  tlie  members  of  the 
Chorley  Am.ateur  Dramatic  Club,  iu  the  Town  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancasliirc,  the 
limelight  apparatus  exploded.  Tlie  gas  lights  were  extinguislied,  and  a  panic 
ensued  among  the  audience,  children  screaming  and  great  excitement  prevail- 
ing. A  rush  was  maile  for  the  door.s,  and  it  was  a  wonder  no  one  was  hurt, 
but  Mr.  H.  N.  Whittle  and  other  officials  promptly  appeared  on  the  stage  and 
calmed  the  audience,  aud  the  perfurmauce  wa.s  resumed.  Tlie  only  damage 
done  was  the  smashing  of  several  plate-glass  windows. 

The  Archbishop  op  York  on  Retouching. — Speaking  at  tlie  Slieftield 
School  of  Art  conversazione  on  February  12,  ou  "modern  art,"  his  Grace 
remarked — In  tlie  s1io]j  windows,  nowadays,  one  saw  the  portrait  of  an  elderly 
statesman,  who  iu  reality  had  furrows  on  his  face,  which  were  the  wounds  of 
life's  battle,  the  marks  of  victories  won  aud  conflicts  gone  througli  ;  but  the 
photographer  took  out  all  tlie  wrinkles,  aud  touched  up  tlie  negative,  until  at 
last  the  face  was  reduced  to  tlie  condition  of  something  boiled.  He  (the  Arch- 
bishop) declined  to  part  with  the  wrinkles — (liear,  hear)— they  were  tlie  cha- 
racter of  the  man  ;  and  he  really  thought  there  should  be  some  protest  against 
tlie  misuse  of  this  power  of  the  photographer  to  retouch  his  pictures  ;  but  as 
long  as  tliere  were  mothers,  aud  cliildreu,  aud  wives,  the  protest  would  never 
lie  made,  the  wrinkles  would  still  be  objected  to,  and  we  should  go  on  paying 
for  what  we  vainly  supposed  must  be  real,  because  iu  a  photograph,  while 
there  was  not  a  square  inch  of  truth  iu  any  part  of  it. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — A  highly  successful  move  has 
been  made  by  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society  in 
secaring  a  local  habitation  of  their  own.  A  name  they  have  already.  The  members 
are  reasonably  proud  of  the  fact  tliat  theirs  was  the  first  strictly  amateur  photo- 
graphic society  established  either  at  home  or  abroad.  With  advancing  years  the 
Liverpool  Society  apparently  grows  in  lie.alth  aud  vigour.  Under  its  auspices 
was  held  last  year  probably  the  moat  successful  all-rouud  exhibition  of  photo- 
gi-aphy  yet  witnessed.  A  very  handsome  surplus  was  derived  therefrom,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  feel  now  justified  in  establishing  themselves  iu  comfortable 
club  quarters,  instead  of  having  merely,  as  heretofore,  a  place  of  meeting  for  one 
evening  each  month.  In  future  the  members  will  be  able  to  fraternise  daily,  to  con- 
snlt  their  library  and  periodicals  any  afternoon  or  evening,  and  moreover  to  enjoy 
facilities  for  carrying  out  special  photogi-aphio  work  such  as  have  not  previously  K'en 
at  theii-  disposal.  In  their  new  club  premis.s  in  St.  George's-cresecnt  Noi-th,  they  will 
be  able  to  do  tlieir  work  of  development,  to  change  plates,  to  use  the  big  club  lantern, 
aud  to  give  demonstrations.  In  addition,  the  members,  of  course,  will  have  tlio  plea- 
sure of  more  frequent  social  inteiconrse,  implying  a  plentiful  exchange  of  ideas,  a 
comparing  of  notes,  aud  a  general  streugthemug  of  the  bonds  uniting  the  Society. 
The  "comfortable  quarters"  in  Colquitt-street,  which  some  of  the  members  arc  spoken 
of  as  leaving  with  regret,  were  only  visited  for  a  few  hours  one  evening  in  each  month, 
and  the  Society  never  in  any  sense  had  a  home  there  such  as  it  will  in  future  possess. 
So  popular,  indeed,  has  the  new  move  proved,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  iu  the  Society's  roll  of  membersnip,  and  the  body  promises  to  become  more 
tlian  ever  qualified  to  mainta'n  the  reputation  of  Liverpool  in  the  photographic  world. 
—Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


NOTICE. 

■  ♦ 
Although  we  have  given  eight  columns  extra  of  text  matter  this  week  (forty 
coluiniis  iu  all),  yet  have  we  been  compelled  to  leave  over  many  iutercsting 
and  valuable  articles  which  we  hope  to  overtake  iu  our  next. 
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PYRO  DEVELOPERS  VERSUS  OEL.\TINE  PL.\TES. 
Tfiaa  wbo  have  worked  at  photognphj  oontinuously  siooe 
Mr.  BeoMtt  fint  ahoved  what  potaoey  for  rapid  work  was 
the  poaaaanon  of  gela'.ino-bromide — hi*  negative  of  a  lady 
pouring  water  tmrn  a  jug  is  of  hiatorio  interest— will  have 
noted  the  gradual  alteration  whieh  haa  taken  place  in  the 
oharaeteristioa  of  the  solatiooa  raeoBmended  as  the  best  for 
dereloping  the  plates  of  the  period.  In  thoae  early  days, 
weak  derelopen  with  little  or  no  bromide  were  first  intro- 
duced, to  be  superseded  iu  turn  by  developers  of  considerable 
■treni^h,  and  oontainiog  larger  propottiona  of  bromide,  which 
•gain  an  gradually  giving  pUo*  to  solutions  of  more  eoo- 
Bomical  eharaeCer,  (Knt  the  paocity  hi  the  amount  of  pyro 
made  nae  oC  We  believe  that  the  pUtemakers  themselves 
have  not  thoronghly  taken  their  propsr  plaoe  in  regard  to  tx 
tatktdrA  dicta  as  to  the  best  devdopcr  to  nse.  Many  platea 
have  been  iasoad  with  printed  iMtraetioos  for  develofnient, 
wbieh,  with  Um  putienhr  plat*,  wart  ft  oomplete  fWrtse  to  thoae 
knew  how  to  fast  them,  and  ywt  when  sniubly  treated 
negatlvea  wan  not  to  be  raipaased.  A  manufocturer 
o«ght  to  know,  often  does  know,  but  not  bfrequently  is 
ignorant  of  the  beat  mode  of  tmtfa^  the  pUtaa  be  makea. 
We  make  these  pntimiaarj  ranarhi  that  oar  own  observations 
may  not  be  n{)aat«d  OBtried  oo  Meoaat  of  their  opposition  to 
aoane  makan'  own  foroMila^  tkoock,  ■nfortunately,  the  ridicu- 
bosly  iiitrioate  way  in  which  these  fcrmulv  are  put  together 
tenders  any  ready  oompartsoo  ti  mm  with  another  aattraly 
oat  of  the  question,  until  a  nnmberof  dbaipendio«a  ealeahtiona 
' '  been  made.    We  do  not  intend  to  kt  this  particular  abaoT' 

retain  ita  nunpant  absoidities  without  continual  proteat 
faking  now  tlie  strength  of  pyru,  we  find  various  proportiona, 
ranaiqg  froaa  ahoot  eos  t«  thrae  grsins  per  ounee,  while  the 
^*o"Ue  prasot  also  variaa  eoosiilaiahly.  The  aaruwia,  aoat 
inportaat  c#  all,  is  rseoaaaadai  \m  psoportions  varying  from 
shoot  one  aiinini  to  thraa  per  each  grain  of  pyro,  which  mode 
of  npnawtiag  in  a  eoaparative  manner  the  amount  of  this 
Asmiaal  |iiHsut  is  the  oaly  eonaot  one. 

How  we  nnbeaitatingly  say  that  ia  a  very  krge  number  of 
•MO,  if  the  stated  amoont  of  aaoMoia  be  employed,  the  beet 
dasa  of  rsMlU  wfll  boC  he  obtahied  ;  and,  further,  that  if  such 
qaaatitisa  aa  neoouneoded  aa  a  maximum  be  used,  the  plates  in 
•vsiy  rsqwet — briOiaaey,  rapidity,  density — will  be  inferior  to 
thsee  treated  with  a  smallar  proportion  of  ammonia.  Our 
pnsent  remarks,  it  ia  to  be  ootad,  bear  only  npoo  developmeat 
•ith  pyro  and  ammonia  with  aalphiu  ;  the  fixed  alkaliea  w* 
doaelnow  treat. 

ThttoTw  fWnetion  and  woiUng  qnditiea  of  ammonia  in  the 
^•wiopor  are  freqoently  not  rediaad  tn  practice,  and  aa  i^  | 


quently  not  understood.  It  wss  a  long  time  before  the  mEgority 
of  workers  found  that  an  important  mode  of  obtaining  extra 
denaity  was  U^  be  found  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  am- 
monia used.  Stronger  pyro  waa,  at  an  early  date,  reoom- 
mended,  and  more  bromide  added  to  the  developer  was  also 
said  to  confer  additional  density ;  but  it  was  rare  to  find 
ammonia  credited  with  this  power.  To  this  day  lai^e  numbers 
of  workers  are  ignorant  of  the  part  that  ammonia  plays  iu  this 
oonnexioo.  Are  we  to  account  for  this  by  the  outrageous 
amount  of  ammonia  sooas  makers'  formulsB  oontaiu,  and  the 
eonaeqneat  woriung  at  a  maximum  itself  erroneously  great, 
preventing  a  due  ooooeption  being  obtained  of  the  controlling 
power  pomemed  by  thia  alkali  t  Be  thia  as  it  may,  every 
photogimpber  oogfat  to  be  aware  that  greater  variations  in  the 
denaity  oaa  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  up  to  a 
certain  point  than  by  any  other  means. 

This  being  thoroughly  understood,  we  are  about  to  make  an 
obaervation  that  will  be  almost  paradoxical.     We  call  especial 
attention  to  the  fact  that  with  many  modem  plates  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  beyond  a  certain  proportion  very  largely  inter- 
ferea  with  tlte  attainment  of  density,  and,  so  far  from  assisting 
to  ftiree,  aa  it  ia  termed,  an  under-exposed  plate,  it  has  the 
Tory  oppoaite  effiMt  when  that  limit  is  passed.     The  usual 
plan  during  development,  when  uiuler-exposure  is  signified,  is 
to  add  mure  and  more  ammonia,  and  this  is  quite  right,  as  we 
aay,  np  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  that  point  it  will  produce 
not  the  anticipated  efbec,  but  an  oppoaite  one.     We  cannot, 
at  the  moeaent  of  writing,  call  to  mind  one  single  paper  iu 
whieh  attention  haa  been  drawn  to  theae  two  points — first,  the 
over-stated  maximum  of  ammonia  to  be  permitted  with  many 
brands  of  plate ;  second,  and    most   importunt,  the  greatly 
injurious  oifoot  aa  regards  density  and  rapidity  that  an  excess 
of  ammonia  will  prodaoe.     Streas  was  laid  upon  thia  subject  in 
a  communication  by  a  profeasional  photographer  of  our  aoquaiut- 
ance,  wbo  uses  a  very  large  nunibcT  of  plates  iu  u  year,  and  in 
the  plates  he  sent  us,  and  in  others  tried  with  tlie  like  object 
in  view,  the  makers  being  among  the  foremost  for  quality  and 
price,  the  effect  of  adding  ammonia  in  preventing  the  atuin- 
Btent  of  density,  in  injuring  the  character  of  the  image  (apart 
from  qaeaticnaof  fog),  and,  finally,  the  rapidity,  was  uucquivucol 
and  incontestable. 


EXPOSING  TRANSPARENCIEa 

Mooa  attention  is  devoted  on  all  sides  to  camera  exposures, 
that  ia  to  say,  rather,  to  negative  exposures,  hut  compara- 
tively liule  appears  to  be  given  to  the  expoaure  of  trans- 
parencies, whether  made  by  contact  or  in  the  camera.     The 
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I  or  AIMtthj  exhibit«d  in  this  rospect  does  not  extend 
to  odMT  kliKb  of  poaitivea  produced  by  development,  such  as 
Innid*  printa  upon  pajwr  or  opal  -for  the  reason,  probably, 
Um*  taj  icriouu  de|Mirturo  from  the  i)ropor  time  of  exiwsure 
Bt-lf^-  itmU  olMiij  palpable  at  once,  either  in  over-powerful 
eontnata,  or  in  flatnen  and  heaviness  of  results. 

Now,  witJi  a  trwwparency  there  is,  so  to  say,  no  standard 
vhh  which  to  compare  tho  lights.  A  print  upon  paper  or 
«|»1  hM  the  Doce«ai7  standard  in  the  colour  of  the  support 
itaai(  and  the  eye  naturally  and  instinctively  ranges  the 
gradatioDS  of  the  image  alongside  this  standard.  In  the 
tniMpareooj,  however,  this  standard  is,  if  not  entirely  absent, 
•t  least  replaced  by  another  of  a  less  reliable  character, 
uundy,  the  highest  lights  of  the  picture  itself,  from  which 
an  other  values  have  to  be  taken. 

like  a  print  on  toned  paper,  a  transparency  may  present 
to  the  tj9,  when  examined  alone,  the  most  perfect  gradation, 
and  ooovey  altogether  a  satisfactory  impression,  though  its 
higfaest  lights  are  represent^  by  a  veil  of  some  density ;  but 
if  suefa  a  print  be  coroi>ared  with  another  from  the  same 
Mgativs,  in  which  the  lights  are  represented  by  clear  glass, 
tb«  difference  will  be  so  marked,  and  so  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  that  the  beauty  of  the  first  will  entirely  disappear. 

There  are,  of  course,  transparencies  and  transparencies,  or 
rather  there  are  different  purposes  to  which  the  transparent 
poaitiTe  can  bo  put — as,  for  instance,  for  lantern  slides,  for 
window  or  other  decorations,  and  for  stereoscopic  pictures, 
eaeh  and  all  of  which  permit  of,  if  they  do  not  require,  dif- 
ferent treatment  Take  the  lantern  slide,  for  instance ;  here 
we  require  absolute  transparency  in  the  highest  lights,  and  a 
delicacy  and  transluceucy  in  the  general  gradations  that  alone 
give  it  its  value  for  the  particular  pnrpoae  to  which  it  is  to 
be  pot  For  hanging  in  windows,  or  for  framing  in  screens 
or  lanterns,  or  other  decorative  purposes,  the  same  trans- 
parency of  the  lights  is  desirable  in  order  to  sustain  that 
qiarkle  that  gives  the  great  charm  to  a  transparency ;  but 
the  general  strength  or  density  must  be  greater.  For  stereo- 
Kopic  work  a  result  similar  to  the  last  is  equally  effective, 
bat  for  this  purpose  the  absolute  "clear  glass"  lights  are 
not  so  firmly  to  be  insisted  on,  since  a  very  faint  veil  gives  a 
■oftneas  and  solidity  to  the  combined  picture  that  are  scarcely 
■emred  with  slides  possessing  greater  "sjiarkle."  Here,  how- 
ever, much  mnst,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
are  far  from  recommending  indiscriminate  veiling  as  a  means 
of  securing  artistic  effects. 

How  best  to  secure  the  precise  qualities  required  in  a 
transparency,  for  whatever  purpose  required,  should,  therefore, 
be  the  study  of  all  who  practise  this  branch  of  the  art,  thougli 
—except,  perhaps,  in  connexion  with  lantern  slides— too  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  matter.  Exposure  is,  of  course,  au 
all  imi^rtant  point  in  the  calculation,  far  more  important, 
indeed,  than  many  oven  "old  hands  "  recognise.  In  negative 
work  we  are  accustomed  to  claim  the  advantage  of  more  or 
kH  "latitude "  of  exposure,  as  it  is  termed— that  is  to  say,  of 
oommitting  more  or  less  error  in  the  calculation  of  the  time, 
without  suffering  to  any  great  degico  for  the  offence.  But 
where  the  operator  makes  a  practice  of  availing  himself  of 
this  power  or  latitude,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  character 
0^  his  work  suffers,  and  that  if  he  were  to  expend  a  little 
more  care  in  timing,  his  general  results  would  be  of  better 
qoality. 

Whore  transparencies  are  in  question,  however,  the  case  is 
qoite  alterod,  for  the  so^salled  latitude  almost  disappears  where 


the  very  highest  class  of  result  is  expected.  Latitude  does  exist, 
tnily,  as  in  the  case  of  negatives,  but  only  in  connexion  with 
inferior  results,  cither  harsh  in  contrast  from  under  exposure, 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  heavy  and  wanting  in  sparkle  from 
the  reverse. 

With  gelatine  plates  the  general  fault  is  almost  invariably 
that  of  over  exposure,  whether  in  the  camera  or  by  contact  in 
the  printing  frame,  for  it  is  difficult  to  get  some  people  to 
credit  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  such  plates  to  direct 
white  light.  With  collodion  films,  however,  the  tendency  is 
in  the  opposite  direction,  owing  to  the  wide  diflerence  in 
comparative  rapidity  between  the  two  classes  of  plates  ;  but 
with  collodion,  fortunately,  there  is  sensibly  more  room  for 
varying  the  exposure,  so  that  it  becomes  possible  to  fully 
expose  within  reasonable  limits  without  overdoing  it. 

It  is  in  camera  printing  that  under  exposure  is  most  likely 
to  be  met  with,  since,  even  to  gaslight,  collodion  films  are 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  enable  a  full  impression  to  be  obtained 
in  a  reasonable  time.  In  camera  work,  therefore,  with  such 
plates,  we  should  always  counsel  an  exposure  of  at  least  a  little 
more  than  is  judged  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  A  difference 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  really  accurate 
time  will  do  no  harm ;  in  fact,  in  a  bad  light,  two  or  three  times 
the  proper  exposure  will  often  not  ruin  the  picture,  where, 
with  gelatine,  the  case  would  be  hopeless. 

In  printing  by  contact  by  gaslight  there  need  be  little  fear 
either  of  under  or  over  exposure,  nor  any  difficulty  in  calcu- 
lating the  time,  since  the  latitude  is  sufficient  to  cover  any 
reasonable  error  with  this  most  convenient  form  of  lighting. 
But  if  daylight  or  magnesium  be  used,  then  the  danger  of 
over  exposure  is  magnified,  and  especially  if  thin  negatives  are 
employed.  In  such  cases  it  is  desirable  to  expose  at  as  great  a 
distance  from  the  light  as  convenient :  from  the  far  side  of  a 
room,  opposite  a  window  if  daylight  is  in  question,  and  some 
feet  from  the  flame  in  the  case  of  magnesium.  With  very  thin 
negatives,  as  an  additional  precaution,  a  sheet  of  ground  glass 
or  tissue  paper  may  be  laid  over  the  frame. 


In  the  Royal  Commission,  now  sitting,  photography  is  being  more 
extensively  made  use  of  than  in  any  previous  proceeding  in  the  Law 
Courts.  Indeed,  photography  may  bo  said  to  be  largely  instrumental 
in  originating  tlie  Commission  itself.  The  copies  of  letters  which 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  gave 
rise  to  so  much  controversy  at  the  time,  were  all  printed  from  photo- 
typio  blocks.  All  the  most  important  documents  which  have  l»en 
produced  in  Court  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  reproduced  by  photography. 
A  number  of  photographs  of  signatures —genuine  or  otherwise- 
mounted  in  juxtaposition  are  much  more  convenient  for  comparison, 
or  reference,  than  when  they  are  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 

When  photography  is  utilised,  as  it  frequently  is,  in  the  detection 
of  forgeries  or  tamperings  with  documents,  a  more  pronounced  result 
may  often  be  obtained  by  copying  the  writing  by  transmitted  fight. 
By  this  means  erasures,  or  chemical  manipulation  with  the  ink,  will 
often  be  rendered  more  palpable  in  the  phutograph  than  when  the 
negative  is  taken  in  the  usual  manner.  In  all  cases  of  suspected 
forgery  by  erasure,  or  chemical  means,  two  negatives  should  be  made ; 
one  by  a  strong  transmitted  light,  and  the  other  by  reflected  fight. 
Results  may  sometimes  then  be  secured  in  one  copy  which  are  not 
discernible  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 


SoMK  little  time  back  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
photo-mechanical  prints  had  been  arrested  by  the  Customs'  authorities, 
under  the  Trade  Marks  Act,  for  not  bearing  an  imprint  indicatmg  the 
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plae»  of  yriirtiag.  Tha  Aet,  it  appMi^  bw  bad  a  material  influence 
oo  Um  baaMW  of  aoae  fonign  hoiuM  who  bare,  hitberto,  sent  a 
]atg»  aMowit  of  woifc  to  tbi«  country.  A  coosiderable  Dumber  of 
pbtea  aad  blocks,  naed  in  illiutnting  Engliab  publications,  bave  been 
mde  an  Um  Contiaant,  althoqgh  they  bare  bone  no  indication  of  tbe 
tmBL  TIm  Mine  reaiarii  appliea  to  lug*  numben  of  coUotjrpea  whicb 
an  MppoMd  to  b«T»  baaa  of  bome  production. 


:.vnnre  their  Eagiab  bniweai  being  ao  mucb  interfered  witb  hy  tbe 
new  law,  own  tbaa  oo*  Oenaaa  fim,  w«  are  given  to  imdentand, 
bare  broqgfit  over  tbeir  phot,  appBaaeea,  and  men  to  thia  ooontry, 
and  intend  to  wort  hart.  Henea  tiia  work,  tboogb  ezecated  in 
England,  will,  after  all,  be  done  by  fbnign  woikmen.  Wbetber 
tbe  eoapetitiaa,  tbw  ountinoed,  wil  be  keener  tbao  wben  tbe  work 
wu  done  abrcMid  remaiaa  to  be  mm.     Altboogh  labour  may  be 

«per  o«  tbe  Contiaeot  tbaa  it  ia  hen,  h  ia  aooewbat  doubtful  if 
...^  foraiga  wocknao,  whan  they  am  ban,  will  be  content  witb  laaa 
pay  than  tbcir  BhuKah  et^frirm  ncain. 


Thb  qnaalioa  ia  ofian  pat  as  to  wbieb  ia  tba  best  reflector  to  oae  wben 
wilagnng  bj  diffnasd  dayBgfat— «  minor  of  alvand  glaaa  or  a  white 
Kiaan,  soeb  aa  opal  glaas  or  whita  pspw  f  On  this  point  opinions 
ai*  soaawhat  at  faiianeat  tmm  amoapt  pnctieal  aan.  Aa  a  matter 
of  tmet,  bowarrar.  the  iWlartor,  wUeb  li  laally  tba  beat,  dapaoda 
•ntin'lv  npoa  tba  ebaiaelar  of  tba  %kt  at  tba  time  of  naing.  If  tba 
ilrr,  f  .-  ioataaea,  ba  of  a  %bt  blaa,  wkb  pkoty  of  white  fleMy  douda 
iion  tba  ahafad  glaaa  iiimor  wiB  ha  tba  beat.  But  if,  on 
r  baad,  tba  aky  ba  of  a  daap  btaa^  witb  an  absence  of  white 
ehMd— a  "ebodlssa  sky  "—then  a  whita  laAeetor  will  afford  tbe  beat 
I  of  ilbiiaiiMliiin  la  tba  latter  caaa^  tba  aecesMuy  ezposvre  will 
(jot  a  Uttl*  mcaa  tbaa  half  that  wbieb  would  be  raqoired  if  tbe 


:  of  OM  of  tba  phntiyaphii  loaetiea,  tbe  qoaatioa 
I  for  wthipaf  (roa.  Soma 
SooM  of  tba  bert  eon- 
laareiai  aahafaBaali^  by  tba  oafatiaa  paoaaa*,  aia  trooi  earboa  tiaaa- 
panocia^  bat  ia  naUtj  tboaa  by  any  otb«  praea«,  if  aqoaOy  aa  good, 
■>  fat  aa  aifoar  and  gndatioa  an  aoaMraad,  will  anawar  qsita  aa 
wtO,  aad,  awlar  aana  iii>ra«e>aii—>  batter.  By  rsasoa  of  tba 
fwyiagtbiikaaaaf  tbalimilNKisaaMbaa  tnaapanaey,  a  ^adae 
of  habtiaaisoAH  ami^  to  tba  Hin  ■nl.  wban  a  daap  abadow 
»PTr«r»tn  JKitaywiflM  witb  a  Mgb  %bt.     Tbia.  bowarar,  ia  not  a 

'<m  aHtiar  wbaa  tbe  ttttitmtmt.  ia  manb  by  diffaaad  li^t. 

>  aitiiaial  light  witb  aaoHiaHV  k  asaployed,  tba  rmolt  ia 
oner  •>  good  as  Bight  ba  oMaiaad  faoa  a  Iraaapafaoey  of  eom- 
•pooilitig  ifmHty,  ia  wbieb  tba  iaM(r*  i*  o'  •qaal  thickaesa  tbraivfaout 
—say  ftiMB  a  galaliiw  cbbirids  or  •  eoUodio-brumide  plate. 


,  ia  made  with  a  hkck  fiMaBl,  bat 

ia  made  with  a  twMiab  Iwwu  ooa.    WUeh  yields  tbe 


In  Bmlaad  tba  eatboa  tkana  sa^pttad.  ipwislly  for  the  pmdnetion  of 

tbe 

bM(  laaaltar    Tbe  faaaga  of  a  eafboa  fiature,  wbatbar  on  glaas  or 

paper,  is  baOt  ap  of  aatyiaf  tbi^aaaaaof  tba  pigaeatad  gelatine, 

tbsfafon  k  folawa  Ibat  lb*  mom  Mtfaia   aad  tnaayawt    tba 

'-*wwiag  mtttm  ia.  or  tba  awn  it  ia  alfHd,  tba  giaatar  tbiefcaaaa 

-^  wiB  ba  to  tba  afaqaaal  paitib    Ooaawiaaatly,  tbaa  may  be  a 

r  raagaaf  giadatioaa  aaeaaad  tbaa  wban  tba  pigment  ia  of  an 

laa  (hamlm,  aad  to  a  awn  eoaetBtrated  tatm.     Satb  tnas- 

iciaa  bowavOT,  altbeagb  tbajr  might  be  better  ante  aoan  oon- 

ns,  wonld  MM,  hj  taaaao  ef  the  high  lafief  axistiag,  be  so  good 

-niaigtof  iMn  by  aHUrfal  Igbt  aa  tboae  with  a  mon  leral 

•arfan,  Itta  that  obtainad  witb  aa  opaqaa  p^st,  or,  batter  atill, 

fmn  s  {Miltellf  boaaaganaoua  Um,  like  that  of  a  dty  pkta. 


a  man,  thia  tiaaa  <»  tba  aaMbofitv  «f  tbe  Loodan  eom^ondeat 
^"iatial  aapar,  a  phntugiaphai  baa  beeo  anrprimd  wban  taking 
svas  of  ayooag  lady —who  bad  just "  died  nnder  peculiar 
_  nwiimaamas  *-  to  ftad  that  tbe  sabjsct  bad  moTed 
batwfsn  tba  two  ifmuwu.     Of  eoami  the  doctor  and  auiaa  wait 


summoned.  Sec.  Wu  wonder  how  often  this  old  and  stale  canard  will 
be  resiiscitated,  and  from  what  source  it  will  next  make  iu  appear- 
ance P  Tis  but  a.  few  months  since  we  had  it  dished  up  in  a  very 
similar  fashion. 


Thb  llUutnUd  Boston  has  been  prepared  for  interchanginf?  with  other 
organixationa.  It  consiaU  of  a  lecture,  type-written,  accompanied  by 
sixty-«ix  riews  for  stereopticon  entertainments ;  the  text  is  also  illus- 
trated by  contact  prints  from  the  negatives.  Early  in  March  a  com- 
plete set  will  be  shipped  to  Liverpool,  and  given  to  tbe  Amateur 
Society  of  that  city,  in  tnul,  t  r  loaning  to  any  amateur  society  of 
Great  Britain  that  deaiies  to  examine  or  use  it  in  g^iving  an  entertain- 
ment to  its  friends.  This  is,  or  will  be,  done,  trusting  that  some  of 
the  Sodetiaa  of  the  nwthar  ooontry  will  send  to  the  United  Stetes 
fimilar  illustrated  deaeriptiona  of  our  localities. 


Oil  applying  to  Mr.  Steward— who  b  an  agi-nt  for  the  Brin's  Oxygen 
Compstij— for  information  as  to  the  precautions  taken  by  them  to 
prevent  accidents  with  atael  cylinders,  we  are  informed  that  the 
cylindan  are  made  of  soft  steel,  and  of  such  a  thickness  in  proportion 
to  their  diamete/as  to  ban  a  very  lai)^  margin  of  safety  wben  tested 
so  aa  not  to  approaeh  tbe  elaatic  limit  of  the  meUl.  Cylinders  in 
wbieb  osygeo  ia  eonpTesaed  to  1800  pounds  per  square  inch  are  all 
taatad  to  8000  ponnids,  both  witb  air  and  water.  Every  cylinder 
bnogbt  into  the  woiks  ia  taaiad,  whether  supplied  by  tbe  Company 
or  not,  atnage  cylinden  baing  frequently  tested  to  destruction,  and 
in  no  angle  case  haa  any  aoeident  over  oocumxl,  either  at  the  testing 
or  wbta  tba  cyHndara  ban  been  in  circulatiaD,  from  over«ompreasion. 
Oonaidarabla  praeantiona  an  taken  to  prevent  the  admixture  of 
bydragan  witb  osygan— «0  tbe  hydrogen  cylinders  being  painted  red, 
and  the  oiygen  painted  black.  Every  cylinder  brought  into  the 
works,  whether  it  is  a  hydrogen  or  oxygen  cylinder  has  the  valve 
opaaed,  ao  that  the  costtents  an  liberated.  Only  the  moat  experienced 
man  an  employad  at  the  eomprasaors,  and  aeparato  pumps  an  kept 
f OT  oxygen  and  for  hydrogen. 

ForaTKB!«  months  only  have  eUpsed  since  we  gave  an  account  of 
Sitter's  latest  optical  prodoetioa  in  tbe  form  of  a  portrait  aplanat, 
working  witb  an  apetton  dlf-^6.  We  then  sUted,  on  tbe  authority 
of  Mr.  Gate,  that  If.  Soter  was  indebted  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
large  aperture  ha  obtained  to  enployiag  some  of  tbe  ncently  intro- 
dnoad  glaai  of  Piotaesor  Abb4.  Following  still  in  the  same  lines,  a 
stin  farther  imptvnaiant  in  this  wrios,  D  rupid  aplamU,  has  bslw 
made.  Without  in  any  way  diminishing  the  angular  aperture,  and 
by  a  still  farther  nxidilioatiui)  in  the  glass  selected,  the  covering  power, 
•>.,  the  ability  to  projeet  a  larger  picture  on  a  flatter  field,  has  been 
conaidarahly  extended.  Gunoemiog  that  particular  quality  in  the 
glaaa  by  which  this  has  been  eSeetod,  we  do  not  stoy  to  inquire,  but 
it  baa  abo  enabled  the  optieiaa  to  extend  the  area  of  tbe  dimensions ; 
for  whertaa  formerly  the  diameter  of  the  glaawa  was  confined  to  two 
inchea,  mon  or  leas,  he  haa  now  introduced  one  of  tbrve  inches,  be- 
sides otben  mon  limited,  all  poaseMing  aimilar  characteristics  as 
regards  aperton  aad  extentiun  of  field.  We  welcome  the  introduc- 
tion or  modification  of  any  lens  whicb  will  conduce  to  facilities  in 
producing  higtHclaas  work. 


ECHOES. 
I  WAS  much  amnsed  a  few  weeks  a(ro  at  Mr.  W.  Brooks's  indication 
at  having  a  formula  for  eoDodiobrnmidu  emulsion  fathered  upon  him 
by  Mr.  ¥.  C.  Beach,  or  Mr.  Dnnsterville,  ur  some  one ;  but  I  think  he 
would  have  bad  still  mon  right  to  complain  of  its  "ragged" 
character  if  it  had  been  stated  in  similar  terms  to  two  others  which 
figure  in  a  Uter  portion  of  filr.  Beach's  lengthy  article.  A  fortnight 
ago  I  find  a  formula  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Laudy,  but 
doe  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Newton,  and  which  was  at  one  time  considered  of 
soch  valoe  as  to  be  kept  secret.  The  peculiarity  of  thiM  formula,  to 
my  mind  at  least,  is  that  eighteen  fpnins  of  silver  nitrate  nre  dis- 
solved in  ten  dnjps  of  water  and  five  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Twelve 
grains  of  cadmium  bromide  are  separately  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce 
vf  alcohol,  aad  tba  two  solattoos  mixed,  after  which  the  pyroxyline 
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Mi  tttw  u«  aMad  to  eonplato  th«  mixture.  A  second  foraulft  is 
^kmA  IB  th*  MOW  Munw,  or  at  Wat  it  ia  directed  that  that  order 
^  i)|„ri  i  I  BMd  Mwreely  make  any  comment  on  the  character  of 
tWawdNoa  likclT  to  b*  produced  in  auch  a  manner,  considering  thftt 
tiM  Mxwf  haViidi'are  direcUjd  to  be  formed  in  the  entire  absence  of 
tay  fJyiM  aatetMis  to  promote  fineneta  of  diriaion  and  ensure 
mmmIm  aMl  emaUflration  of  the  partielea.  But  I  do  think  that 
vkM  a  formidable  paper  is  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources  and 
IMd  before  an  important  society  by  one  of  it^  leadin<r  officers,  it 
wtwU  be  aa  w«Il  to  derote  just  sufficient  care  to  iu  details  to  ensure 
lk«t  may  ooa  igtMrant  entirely  of  the  processes  described  may  have 
•OMM  digbt  ekaaoe  of  •neoeaa  in  attempting  to  follow  the  instructions 

•**•■•  -1, 

The  oU  imim  of  the  "  Bamsn  "  of  ten  or  more  years  ago  will 

hlTC  little  to  learn  from  the  republished  formulie,  and  arc  not  likely 
to  be  ■iaiad  by  any  errors  in  the  directions  given ;  but  the  case  is 
•ht^ietlMr  different  with  the  newer  class  of  amateurs,  who  know 
eoDodio-brocnide  emulaioa  only  by  repute  or  in  its  prepared  and 
eoaipictoform.  To  such  the  details  of  manufacture  are  quite  unknown, 
uA,  VuaK  wishful  of  practising  the  process,  a  formula  of  such  import- 
uwe  will  recommend  itst-lf,  and  the  instructions  given  by  such  an 
utbortty  as  Mr.  lieach  will  be  followed  to  the  letter,  but  in  this  case, 
I  Ml  aorry  to  aay,  to  the  disgust  of  the  experimenter  and  the  discredit 
of  eoUodiao  emnUion.  The  mistake  is  the  less  excusable  because  it  is 
ttfmtai  in  no  ambigaoas  terms:  "  Add  the  silver  solution  and  shake 
will,  IImh  add  ooe  ounce  of  ether,"  until  which  latter  addition  there 
ia  BO  oollodioa,  and  can  be  no  emulsion. 

I  will  merely  add  that  if  Mr.  Beach's  mode  of  working  were  possible, 
the  onropounding  of  a  washed  collodion  emulsion,  or  of  an  emulsion  of 
•ny  sort,  would  be  robbed  of  all  its  difficulties  and  troubles,  for  all 
that  would  be  necessary  wouM  be  to  precipitate  the  bromide  of  silver 
rapidly,  wash  it,  and  then  incorporate  with  the  gelatine  or  collodion. 
Bat  though  "  precipitation  "*  proceasea  have  been  devised,  they  have 
aanr  come  into  general  use. 

I  tad  another,  at  first  sight,  curious  emulsion  process  in  the  list  of 
pnbliahed  specifications  of  patente.  The  claim  is  for  "  a  method  for 
podneing  photographic  emulsions  not  requiring  a  base  or  support," 
kc^  and  eonaiata  in  the  formation  of  a  gelatine  emulsion  in  the  ordi- 
■trjr  nauiner,  but  eontnining  a  larger  proportion  of  gelatine  than 
vaoaL  and  adding  to  it  a  certain  proportion  of  potassium  bichromate 
or  other  dmilar  salt  of  chromium.  This  is  spread  upon  glass  or  other 
MBOoth  aorface,  properly  levelled,  and  allowed  to  set,  after  which  it 
ia  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  then  thoroughly  washed  in  water 
•gain  dried,  and  finally  stripped  from  its  support  in  the  form  of  a  sen- 
aitire  film. 

I  aay  at  first  sight  the  process  seems  a  curious  one  in  many  respects. 
In  the  fint^place,  an  emulsion  film  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  "  self- 
aupporting,*  or  capable  of  use  without  extraneous  support,  and  con- 
Iff'g  *^  aeneilive  silver  salt  throughout  its  whole  thickness,  might 
■f^psar  a  aomewhat  expensive  one,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  propor- 
tiona  of  gelatine  and  silver  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the  correct 
glMUtiona  are  obtained  in  the  negative,  together  with  the  necessary 
■trength  of  film,  without  any  undue  expenditure  of  silver. 

The  oae  of  bichMmato  of  potash  in  gelatine  emulsion  "is  of  course 
■ot  luAiiown,  but  I  have  never  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  heard 
1       «V  "^  ******  previous  to  the  removal  ot  the  chromium 

salt.  Whatever  other  reanlt  may  accrue,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
film  of  very  exalted  sensitiveness  coming  from  such  a  combination, 
■nJei-,  indeed,  ,t  be_  finally  treated  with  ammonia  after  the  removal 
latLhadT''*' '"  "  *^  ^  '^°'^  anticipate  injury  to  the 
-  ^.^'  "^  noteworthy  point  in  connexion  with  the  patent  is  the 
~MM«to  1-roedmans  method  of  making  an  insoluble  gelatine 
2J««,»ors  popularly  knowi,  as  the"Vergara  film,"  a  similarity, 
STbI.  ^  ^Th  ""^."^'T  •'f '.""''^  ^"  Froedman's  process  the 
tZ^  wi.^.Tr  '^.""■L"  "  "P°^  '°  light  previous  to 

to»ta«Kw«h  sulphurous  acid,  by  ,hich  process  it  is  rendered 

ETL  nf   •    ^l''*"'",  "'  *'"'  '"'P^"«""  »«id  boing  then 
•■ply  to  drt!i.loiin»e  the  resulting  tissue. 

fap*ur„  .„  Iight-.t  le«it  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
J^ly  hanl..n  ti.e  geUtine-is  of  course  practi^lly  impossible 
wHh  .  aim  c«.u.«ng  .dvor  bromide  which  has  afterwaXto  £ 


exposed  in  the  camera,  though  the  presence  of  bichromate  would 
suffice  to  protect  it  from  B%ht  exposure,  such  as  would  result  in 
serious  fog.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  function  the  bichromate  has 
hitherto  been  called  upon  to  perform  in  gelatine  emulsion ;  but 
though  it  has  been  tried,  I  do  not  think  that  the  preparation  of 
emulsion  in  daylight  has  succeeded  practically.  Failing  exposure  to 
light,  we  have  to  seek  other  means  for  rendering  the  film  insoluble, 
and  these,  whether  effective  or  not  I  cannot  say,  are  provided  by  the 
subsequent  treatment. 

Here,  in  fact,  the  sulphurous  acid  performs  a  totally  different  duty 
from  that  placed  upon  it  in  Froedman's  process.  The  discolouration 
caused  by  exposure  to  light  in  the  one  case  does  not  occur  in  the 
other,  and  the  soluble  bichromate  would  wash  out  of  the  gelatine 
film  without  recourse  to  any  stronger  measures  than  pure  water ;  hut 
by  treating  the  chromated  film  with  sulphurous  acid  the  chromium 
salt  is  reduced,  the  sulphurous  acid  is  oxidised  to  sulphuric,  and  the 
bichromate  of  potash  is  converted  into  double  sulphate  of  potash  and 
chromium  or  chrome  alum.  In  fact,  this  ia  only  a  convenient  if 
appaiently  circuitous  method  of  adding  chrome  alum  to  the  emul- 
sion; convenient  because  it  enables  a  large  proportion  to  be 
introduced  into  the  set  film  without  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fering with  the  fluidity  of  the  emulsion  or  necessitating  any  special 
care  in  its  management. 

After  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid,  we  therefore  have  a  film  of 
gelatine  acted  upon  by  a  more  or  less  powerful  dose  of  chrome  alum, 
the  effect  of  which,  even  after  its  thorough  removal  by  washing,  is 
to  render  the  film  insoluble  when  dry,  and  consequently,  as  may 
seem,  similar  to  the  Froedman  or  Vergara  film.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  two  tissues  are  very  notably  different  in 
character,  as  any  carbon  printer  will  be  aware. 

Gelatine  that  has  been  subjected  to  treatment  with  chrome  alum 
becomes,  as  is  well  known,  insoluble  after  drying,  hut  does  not  lose  its 
power  of  swelling,  more  or  less,  under  the  action  of  moisture. 
Gelatine  submitted  to  treatment  with  potassium  bichromate  retains 
not  only  its  power  of  swelling,  but  also  its  complete  solubility,  unless 
exposed  to  light  after  drying,  in  which  case,  if  sufficiently  exposed,  it 
loses  both  completely,  and  becomes  as  hard  and  impervious  to  moisture 
as  so  much  leather  or  horn.  Here,  then,  lies  the  difference  between 
the  two  films. 

The  Vei'gara  is,  I  believe,  fairly  easy  to  manipulate,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  tendency  to  curl  or  cockle,  and  requires  no  support  or 
assistance  in  handling  during  development ;  but  I  should  say  that  the 
new  film  would  behave  in  a  very  different  manner,  swelling  and 
curling,  and  generally  "  contorting "  itself  in  a  most  objectionable 
manner  the  instant  the  developer  touched  it.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
my  experience  with  gelatine  films  in  the  past  does  not  lead  me  to  hope 
for  much  from  the  new  "  supportless  "  sensitive  films — I  speak  here 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view;  from  the  photographic  point,  perhaps, 
the  outlook  is  a  little  more  promising. 

The  accident  to  Mr.  Bewley  has  caused  a  not  unnatural  flutter  in 
the  breasts  of  photographers  who  are  users  of  compressed  gas,  which 
it  is  claimed  removes  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  danger  attending  the  use 
of  the  limelight,  even  in  careless  hands.  Sad  as  the  result  has  been, 
and  bitter  the  lesson,  it  is  at  least  some  consolation  to  know  that  the 
accident,  if  so  it  can  really  be  called,  was  the  result,  so  far  as  present 
evidence  would  seem  to  show,  of  an  almost  culpable  carelessness — not 
negligence,  but  wilful  carelessness  bred  almost  of  contempt  for  the 
danger  courted.  That  the  fatality  was  so  limited,  aa  it  proved,  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  "  accident "  of  all,  for  it  is  terrible  to  think  what 
might  have  happened  at  any  period  during  the  travels  of  the  cylinder 
of  mixed  gases.  Let  us  hope  the  lesson  will  be  taken  to  heart.  One 
point  is  disposed  of,  viz.,  the  belief  or  assertion  that  in  bursting 
the  u-on  bottles  would  "  rip  "  rather  than  fly  in  fragments ;  the  facts 
of  the  recent  occurrence  point  quite  in  the  contrary  direction. 

What  very  contradictory  information  "Aliquis"  has  obtained  in 
reply  to  his  query  on  the  subject  of  Photographing  in  Norway  !  What 
he  wanted  to  know  specially  was  whether  he  could  rely  upon  having 
plates  sent  after  him  (or  before  him)  from  place  to  place,  without 
having  the  trouble  of  dragging  them  with  him.  The  Rev.  A.  M. 
Macdona,  speaking  from  the  practical  experience  of  four  seasons'  actual 
work  in  Norway,  gives  an  altogether  satisfactory  reply,  while  another 
correspondent  regales  him  with  a  story,  which  he  evidently  considers 
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hem  trwmto  ti  mm  «  tero,  and  which  U  quite  the  revane  of  Mr. 
Maedoo***  iptiitoBa.  Uowvrer,  exporienee  if  experience,  while  a 
ttory,  whether  tnie  or  not,  ia  miaappUed  if  it  it  to  miaiead. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  wanu  to  hare  a  "  dealer*'  teetiaa  '  at  the  Cob- 
reation,  bat  why  eoBfioe  the  prindple  t  It  may  not  be  poaaible  yet, 
b«tl  do  not  tee  any  icaaon  why  then  ihoukl  not  be  not  only  a  dealtrir 
ttetioa,  bat  a  aictioa  for  uutMn,  far  ywifwiiuiitlii,  for  art,  for 
ehaauatty,  ■Mrfantiirwi,  tu.  Act  Oa  the  pfindpla  of  the  Britiah 
AaKciation,  with  it*  rarioo*  ttctioo*,  I  '■nqr  man  naefnl  work  would 
he  got  through  m  the  limited  tine  the  Gwifentioa  lattt,  and  the 
laiiiihari  of  "  all  twrtjooa"  eooU  meet  Kigether  at  the  excursiona  and 
matin— iwM,  aa  do  the  "  .ftitithiiw."  Juinca. 


THE  PROl'KKTIES  OF  DBTKCTIVE  CAMERAS. 
No.  I. 
■-  in  the  mltitnde  ol  eooaaellon  thv*  ia  tefety."  Thia  axion, 
doohtleae,  waa  nmiag  in  the  head  flf  Mr.  H.  T.  DoiBeld,  of  New 
Torfc,  wha  he  decided  that  ia  order  tofneeot  an  arerage  aoBBury  of 
the  qadMai  ud  pfofaitin  Mqaind  ia  a  detective  eaaeia,  he  placed 
himnlf  ia  iwaaiealiaa  with  aevetal  aaara  of  that  nowpopolar  in- 
ttiiuaaat  TheexpviaeM  having  heeagatheml  in,  Mr.  Duffield  hat 
prataated  them  m  crfrate  to  the  kcal  Soeie^  together  with  a  brief 
•nmBing  ap  of  their  piapmita  by  hiatalf.    thia  wa  ahall  liei*  pre- 

plylothaiaartkm:- 
1     itatatrt^dMacKateaaMMdtytapnt/trl 

In  tha  (YaaiJ  K  tf  I  Mtt  that  the  i|*tf*ti  tlaU  watlheiitt  |  tthmd  >.T  the 
^toiHr :  »  X  4  taU^  natad  mak. 

t.  bU  ■irwffw  Ihflf  fh«  ceaiw  W  te  tmultrnm  <Aal  otierrtn' mtUn- 
^riUmmht  mIM  It  U 1 

Tte  ■^Hrttjr  eatww  ••  Ke ;'  bet  It  iheaU  by  poftmaet  be  malt  aa- 

oMrairtTe:  a  lt«law»Hm|frtit  le»  iiia<n  tittbattittli  wfflaefealch 

•a  to  U  :  ■' bet  that  aethlaa.  hawercr,  IWI  iMAite  aftct  Ike  tiaiilkitjr  of  Ike 

"wrWtkM  tt  Ik*  -i-nThnalil  hi  mmttted  la  bmUm  It  laaoMpicaooa 

watkm  tklak  Ike  4alaeli««  caMtat  of  l»day  tJkHSXj  aaeMrmtfe  tm 

'■  miimrf  hhh— ,  tapedaOjr  Kmt  aetk. 

3.  Wktek  Ulk*Un  wf  to  hoU  Ikt  aaa«fa  vkOt  ■akfiyewiaptiartte 
~il  U  irtU  W  »Uadg  I 

Tbi  niiialaaaiii  ef  ttitlnai  b  te  ktear  of  It  bdM  aadv  oae  of  the 

I*  ike  Ma,  tke  kawi  af  Ihrt  tna 
I  of  tka  tkattar. 
|lhaked]r:tk* 


^t'SLrsK'.rSr' 

'4  "latrtarkaprkeaMoaajrkdltaMim.att 
. U kaai  vofta a kolK  aad ^1* ael laa2ttabedy. 


iamb««ktt*Mlhm 

ttMaiaapaaaalf  MiakwakBttaa  rt  wfll.     If  tkt 
--^- aitd  left  by  tka  body  win  be  a  tie* 


tka  bn  aad 

I 
II 
I 


_M  "OadvlkeaastitiliwapoBlhekkt,  HoU  year  bnatk  whta  paUM 
ttalriaw.  De  eat  fan  tka  ttmoia  apoaiko  •temaok,  Md  bead  awrltM 
tkiatkyeaka<aat«halatkitlnwllly;mtaotya«tftil,Md  alwa|8  altnelt 


i.  Xkoaid  at<  Ik* 

Far  doMHe  watk,  M  It  aet 
Ikainad     '  ' 

(•»  "Jfo 

W 

'Y«a:  tveof 
-      C<ttataly,  IfMtkltnlanlofcekiawlebtiayrodactd;  fcr 


ahy  ■aaihrtunn  baT<  orarlookod 


(/)  "  If  H  waoM  work  taltatliany." 
(t)  "ItabotltekoeplheliliiUiim 
t.  f)ejrf  makaaiBwiirf  «»ke»»adadtr>   $kimU  then  not  b4  tttot 
ShmM  ikm  mm  tt  fctadi  mtr  IkiJImltn  t 

.  roar  oamMir  II  atalfaai ;  teiaa,  tkot  II  b  at  alraati^  to  bar*  a  tixbr, 
rtiiiiiiiy.  tw—y  ilgkl,  Ikattt  b  lailJMmttMi ;  aiao,  tkat 
;  twoMy-aiaa^  tkal  t*e  «•  ilaliaWt     Heedt  an  alie  eaa- 

witkoat  aay  woold  beo 


DO  Tklaa  to  me  ;  when  yoa  want  to  Uke  a  picture  either  way  (vertical  or  hori- 
loatal)  yoo  mait  hare  a  finder  for  each  position  to  be  sore  of  your  field." 

{b)  "A  finder  ia  quite  naadleas ;  if  three  round  head  screws  be  placed  on 
the  oataide  of  the  camera  to  Iwiimtii  the  angle  of  view  included  on  the  pUte, 
this  will  answer  all  pniyoeea." 

(c)  "  A  finder  is  Taiy  naotattry ;  one  it  tolBeiaat,  as  it  can  be  viewed  as 
easily  from  the  side  as  above ;  a  cover,  hinged  aad  atanding  upright,  serves  as 
a  hood." 

(d)  "  I  think  one  finder  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  do  not  see  the  advan- 
tage of  two  :  but  1  do  think  it  shoulu  have  a  hood,  as  at  times  I  linil  it 
almost  impoasiUe  to  get  along  without  one,  aad,  in  (act,  have  concluded  to  put 
one  on  my  box  on  a  binge :  for,  outside  of  its  usefulDeas,  it  is  a  means  of 
hidiag  tka  poiposaa  of  thie  ooz,  and  makes  it  a  little  more  mysterious,  or 
rathar  last  eoa^ieaoat,  to  tka  uninitiated.  I  make  a  hood  with  my  hands  to 
aatwsr  the  poipota  antil  I  get  tka  chance  to  make  a  good  one  on  hmges." 

(<)  "  I  think  two  fladan  to  aatential  that  I  shall  have  an  extra  one  put  in  ; 
tka  nood  I  do  not  feal  ao  naoaaaary,  as  I  make  a  hood  of  my  hand." 

(/)  "  Have  triad  witkont  and  with  fioiler,  and  emphatically  pronounce  in 
bv«mr  of  Badar ;  do  not  matlrtw  a  hood  necessary ;  good  only  to  keep  off 
doat" 

if)  "  Pladan  aaaiitltl.  and  to  aailnce  the  tame  aa^e  of  view  as  the  lens 
cots  oa  the  plate ;  eattaialy  two ;  bood  to  tuam  off  tka  light  an  improvement " 

(A)  "  Vary  important  to  have  two  Aadan  ;  if  well  sunken  in  the  box  there  is 
aoaMdof  booda." 

(i)  "  Only  ate  oaa  finder,  aa  tke  othar  cannot  be  made  axaot ;  ooatidar 

(/)  "Two  fia^n  ainiamry.  aad  alao  ikdits." 

Ik)  "  Not  tttautUI ;  tka  large  finder  or  fbll  plate  on  which  to  focus  I  con- 
aiJar  a  powcrtnl  aid  to  iatelUgmt  eoopositloB  aM  tke  atody  of  nature." 

S.  SheaU  mo*  tin  dcteeMM  kt  wudt  toUtj/  /or  deUctive  work,  and  mot  tUio 
b«  ammfodftr  wUm  aerft  I 

Nina  aaawar  ftr  dottcUve  work  only,  tweaty-nina  for  both. 

(a)  "  I  balkve  tkat  it  akeold  be arnjigwl  for  deleeUva  work  only." 

(»)  "  If  'detective'  be  wed,  hi  tka  strict  sense  of  the  term,  it  skonld  not  bo 


so  tmapd ;  utkwahe,  vm.' 

(ct  "  u  oalv  far  daltepve  work,  many  of  its  appUtaoas  may 
wkiU  if  aaad  tor  view  wetfc  tJto^  too  naay  cannot  be  added." 


be  abandoned  J 


(^  "  ror  deieetiva,  not  Irtpod  aaa^  bet  akould  have  a  time  shutter." 
(*)  "  For  tke  svenfs  anaktor  botk  ways." 
..(/)  '.'  I*"*— larial,  provided  the  arraagaaMnta  for  time  pictorca  ara  not  com- 


pUoatad." 


(y)  "Than  It  ae  aial  ef  a  tripod  attackawot  to  the  cameia  ;  all  that  It  is 
capable  of  doing  eaa  be  eeeompUsbed  kolding  It  In  the  banda." 

(A)  "Tka  vait  eaaan  tad  oikan  of  that  elaas  are  the  only  true  <lrt«ctive 
eamcfas ;  tka  provtaos  of  tke  tONcellad  detective  I  consider  to  be  the  pnxluclion 
of  stlltwi  liay  nielawa  ef  awtlag  ebjaets  or  raadoan  biu  of  interat  to  tourist 
or  piaatan  tooaer:  or  aelm  kr  lae  ertiti,  erekltaet,  or  engineer,  to  be  gatkcrad 
ligbtead  left  wtt  mhdmM  of  oArt." 

(0  "  Tf  thtmaiai  la  aa  Inpa  aa  4  x  S,  it  adds  to  11*  value  to  have  it  arranged 
for  view  wo(k ;  I  kava  naed  asiaa  with  a  tripod  for  time  pictures,  and  have 
■ado  ay  beat  work  witk  tkat  aiiamiiMiiiit  " 

01  "lAoaUaotkavebaaghtaiWeoUveanlcaattmight  be  used  for  view 


7.  Ifkoi  iktald  k  Ikt/cetU  length  of  a  lau  to  eovtr  wttk  full  optning 
Ikt  plal*  aaed  > 

(a)  "Tka  Isna  akoald  be  of  about  six  Inchos  eqaivalent  focns,  and  should 
cover  tka  plate  all  over  witk  a  stop  of/-ll." 

(t)  "  I  prapaie  a  siat  laratr  last  tkan  the  plata  used  for  varions  reasons, 
botk  for  I II I  SI hn  power  aad  fceal  laagtk." 

(c)  "TheleatskealdkeeaeabehwgartkaBtkaidste,  t.<:,a4xSforaqnart«r 


(^  "  Foeal  laagtk  akoald  equal  or  exceed  the  diagonal  of  plate,  and  aper- 
tase  akoukl  be  aa  laffa  as  poeaibia,  /-4,  if  It  eea  ba  obtained  with  good 
ooveriag  powar  aad  ilatalllaa.'' 

(<)  "  Not  laigtr  tkan  aevaa-iach  focna  for  a  4  x  5  plate,  that  gives  an  aagla 
of  80*  ;  aix-iack  foeae  would  be  battar,  oovsring  a  view  of  46°." 

8.  Do  poa  prtfer  a  rapid  rtetitinear  or  a  widt-angU  lent  I 
Tbirty-fivt,  rapid  raetllinaar ;  two,  wide  angle ;  one,  both. 

(a)  "  For  eoalaed  tJlaotioaa,  of  oooim,  tke  wide-angls  is  bast ;  but,  for 
gaoeni  work,  give  me  IhaniiUrtetiUaaar.'' 

(&)  "The  laat  far  iltleillit  wotfc  is  yet  to  be  made,  of  an  angle  of  view 
balweaa  W  aad  ttT." 

(c)  "  Tka  rapid  raetllinaar  at /S  te  a  necessity,  but  /-•  te  better ;  and  those 
apaitant  eeaaol  be  oMaiaad  la  a  wida-angle  lens." 

(d)  "AiMdlaawtdaaaghihibast" 

(r)  "  It  should  be  a  laiiiritl  aagls,  so  as  not  to  greatly  diatort  the  par- 
spactiva^" 

9.  UUmotmm  aduaafapt  l«  have  both  of  Ihue  Untt:  and  ihould  not  all 
dliairtatt  te  «e  emUrnettd  tkat  the  Uns  eon  b€  quickly  changed  f 

Taaaty,  no ;  Sflaan,  yaai 

(a)  "I  do  not  think  it  would  ba  an  advantage  to  ebanga  from  a  rectilinear  to 
a  wide-angle  lens,  aaloM  the  necaaaary  change  of  fooal  laii|th  could  be  effected 
aatattatiaally  at  tke  auae  time ;  to  change  one  and  not  the  other  in  a  hurry 
wouM  cawe  dtehawtanli^  Mlaraa." 

(ft)  "Thte  would  involve  too  much  complication,  and  wonid  pnri'lei  Ike 
artist,  and  lead  him  into  arron  and  regrsU ;  too  much  choice  te  i^juriona." 

(c)  "  I  think  it  woolii  ba  an  advantage." 

(^  "Do  not  tee  the  oeotetity;  would  make  construction  of  the  camera 
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«-»««^.J?^_!2X°Ju*^i;rbiy7n*erjoi^^^^^        fit  in  tl. 


I  approximate  focus  we r 

^JTdt  My  kiwTof  work 
__  ___  wttkhi  ItoJto  or  e«u~." 
iTl  "M  Y» :  (b»  II  worid  bo  ■  ooDTJutent  «n»ng«nent 

III  uwf^  Ik*  op«atar,  poitieabrlr  in  focnmini;. " 

UL  Bamdtmlht  tfaaU  Un.  *>/or  Iku  kind  o/vork  7  /.  U  rapid  enough  ? 

1W  Mkritr  -«~r  llMt  th«y  h.T«  MTCT  lrie.1  the  .inRlo  leuf  for  .tetoctivc 
Mfk.  SlWMbfo  CUM*  expt-i.  «ny  opinion.  ■ 

a  :r^3Wi;i'SX?n.'Sr.;;d  with  deeper  range  of  .leflnition 

kl  "M  two  to«iof  «ual  fofl  an.l  op«ning.-one  .inRle  an.l  one  doul.lc 
MaWmlWl-UM  dogle  .houM  »•  tlie  <iiii.k«t  if  n>»<l''  of  the  same  gla-w. 

M  •  Sm,  with  lood  lifiit,  iHit  it  i«  apt  to  .li«tnrt  somewhat. 

|<)  "It  wffl  ilo  w«ll  wl«.»  there  U  brilliaiit  illumination  ;  I  have  taken 
lJl,^,MiilW  (Mam  with  it  at  the  sea-shon-." 

(/)  '*9ln|l»  Wwill  answer  for  aomc  kinds  of  work  in  summer. 

II.  DofcmvumJistdarmovttMefiietuI 

Tta.  txod :  twnrty-«i«fat,  moTtahle.  ..       .     ^       t 

uT-I  M  a  Aud  foena  with  all  my  canieraj ;  the  4 J  x  6i  works  sharp  for 
40  M  aJ^b.T<»J;  the  Six 4J  for  26  feet  and  beyond;  the  others  still 
•kortar  ruga." 

(»)  ■*  FU«I  foena  nt  18  feet" 

(«)  "  Both." 

W  "  roea*  fatmtrj  riaw,  estimating  diitances,  8, 10, 12,  IS,  20,  30,  SO  feet, 


Ul 


(<)  "Mannlila  Ibona  I  think  b  indispeniable." 

(/)  "  Monabla,  but  nldom  naed  except  for  rery  near  work." 
" MoTcafala  from  10  feet  to  nniversal  focns  abont  100  feet." 
■  A  manMt  foena  with  seven-inch  lens  on  a4  x  S ;  but  if  I  used  a  shorter 
I  Icna  I  ahoold  nae  a  flxeil  focns." 

IS.  What  diaphragm  do  you  ehiejlj/  uu  in  tuvtmer  and  in  winter,  the 
!■— [i  sMton  being /mm  Hay  to  November,  («\d  the  winter  from  November 
to  May  I 

Ocaeni  aaawer  :  In  rammer,  /-IS ;  in  winter,  /-8  to  full  opening. 

(a)  "  Alwaya/-lS,  only  changing  the  speed  of  the  shutter." 

(M  "  For  atwet  work  the  next  stop  to  full  opening,  and  for  water  the  next 
aaatln  in  rammer ;  for  street  work  full  aperture,  and  for  water  the  next  stop 
inwintar." 

(c)  "The  largest,  varying  exposure  by  the  speed  of  the  shutter." 

(i)  "/-ll  alwaya." 

(()  "Thinl,  whenever  I  can." 

(/)  "  Pnll  opining." 

^J)  "About/*" 

(A)  "  OafMad*  antiraly  on  conditions  ;  no  one  more  than  another." 

(•)  "Bonunar,  madinm  or  next  largest ;  winter,  the  large.st ;  I  never  use  full 
o|>OTin(.' 

U.  WhUk  diaphragm  it  be$t  to  u$e  vhen  the  object  is  in  bright  light 
mrf  te  <A«i<r 

a«Hnt  aannr :  Bright  light— summer,  /-16  and  /■22 ;  in  winter,  /-8 
■ad  /-ll.    Shade— nmmer,  /-ll  and  /-IS  ;  in  winter,  /-8  and  /-4. 

(a)  "  Of  eonm  the  diaphragm  raries  very  much  with  the  conditions  of  light, 
bat  the  olfleet  of  both  of  theae  qnenions  was  to  ascertain  the  stops  generally 
wed.    For  marina  Tiewi,/-2X" 

(t)  "  I  alwaya  oae  the  Urgest  diaphragm  I  can ;  don't  think  I  ever  over- 
tknad  a  piata  ray  mnelL" 

i<\  "  I  gcnenlly  nae  the  lai^gest  diaphragm  that  1  consider   will  do  the 

(rf)  "  At  the  aea-ihore,  /-22'6 ;  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  /-16  and  /-22-6. " 
(*)  "/-la  in  bright  light,  summer,  otherwise /-ll ;  I  prefer  to  use  as  rapid 
a  diattn-  as  poasibie." 
(/)  "  I  vary  my  diaphragm  very  seldom." 

14.  tt'kat  is  the  principal  fault  of  your  thutter  t 
Powtecn  are  Mtialleil  with  their  shutters. 

(a)  "  No  d«Hnite  means  of  regulating  its  speed." 
(t)  "  No  Dwans  of  knowing  its  apeed." 
|<)  "  No  meana  of  ailjnating  apeed." 
W)  "  Arraogad  simply  for  initantaneoiis  exposure." 
W  "To  control  the  spaed  more  perfectly,  or  at  least  to  know  its  spec<l." 
(/)  "That  it  gives  uniform  ex|x>aure  of  the  whole  BeliL" 
^rK'That  the  speed  of  exposure  is  not  uniform,  being  more  rapid  at  the 

(*)  "  That  you  can  never  be  aura  of  the  speed  twice  running  the  same." 
(•)  "  Cannot  change  the  apeed  as  quickly  aa  I  would  like." 
0)  "  Sol  quick  enough." 

15.  What  it  the  arerage  tpeed  of  your  ihutUr  when  making  exposures  ? 
(«)  "  Wltttar  and  summer,  ]-20th  of  a  second" 

(»>  "  Oanarally  give  it  slowest  speed,  except  for  marines,  ice 

JfLU  '*?".i!'?''  .'Ili-J??"'  "'  »  »«="°'>  (');'"  snmmer,  1-1 
a  wintar,  I-IOtb  to  l-20th. 


snow,  &c." 
10th  to  MOOth ; 


(.-7) 
(A) 

('■) 

U) 

(*) 
(I) 


'Highest  tension  of  speed."  ^  ,  on*v  » 

"  Highest  speeil,  l-200th  of  a  second  ;  lowest,  l-80th. 

'  Probably  l-20th  of  a  second." 

"  Prefer  slow  shutter." 

'  Half  speed  generally." 

'  AlKiut  l-50th  of  a  second  in  summer ;  about  l-20th  of  a  second  in 


winter.  „ 

(m)  "  Except  on  the  water,  as  slow  .^s  possible. 

()i)  "Summer,  l-.'iOth  to  about  MOOth  of  a  second  ;  winter,  as  slow  as  it  is 
liossible  to  got ;  subject  still  and  sharp." 

(»)  "Summer,  l-40th  of  a  second  ;  winter,  l-25tli  of  a  second." 

Tlie  majority  of  the  answers  reply :  "  Don't  know,"  and  "  Can't  find  out." 
The  boautiful  candour  of  this  general  reiily,  when  there  was  such  excellent 
opportunity  to  display  scientific  knowledge,  shows  that  the  character  of  the 
piiotographer  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  moral  cultivivtion. 

16.  SItould  there  not  be  some  means  of  indicating  the  speed  of  the  shutter  ? 

Thirty  answer,  "  By  all  means  ; "  eight,  "  Not  necessary." 

(ft)  "  No,  as  any  one  with  experience  can  guess." 

(h)  "  At  least  some  means  of  getting  the  same  speed  as  often  .is  wtinted." 

(c)  "Yes  ;  that  is  the  fault  which  most  cletective  cameras  have  ;  mine  has  a 
lever  which  can  be  moved  forward  and  back  one  inch,  and  I  can  accurately 
judge  the  speed  of  my  shutter." 

Id)  "  Yes,  I  could  record  mine  by  number  only,  which  would  be  useless  for 
comparison." 

(e)  "Do  not  think  it  necessary  ;  your  judgment  and  experience  should  tell 
you  wliat  speed  to  use,  and  it  takes  quite  a  long  experience  to  do  artistic 
shutter  work." 

(/)  "Yes,  if  reliable;  but  I  doubt  if  a  trustworthy  indicator  would  show 
the  degrees  of  speed  above  1  -lOOth  of  a  second. " 

{g)  "Don't  think  it  would  be  any  great  advantage  ;  detective  cameras  are 
already  too  complicated. " 

(h)  "Good  photographs  can  be  and  are  made  without  this  means,  but  I 
think  much  better  .and  more  uniform  results  could  be  obtained  with  it" 

(i)  "  Yes ;  though  I  always  use  my  shutter  at  full  speed,  and  depend  on  de- 
velopment to  correct  any  error,  except  in  case  of  shade,  when  I  slow  my 
shutter." 

{j)  "A  spring  that  is  in  tension  constantly  becomes  fatigued  and  fails  to 
give  the  s.ame  speed  as  at  first ;  this  is  especially  true  of  phosphor  bronze  ; 
exposure  at  various  speeds  of  the  shutter  on  falling  bodies,  and  measuring  and 
calculating,  gives  the  most  correct  results  of  the  time  of  exposure  and  a  ready 
means  of  checking  off  results  at  any  time  ;  the  speed  of  .shutter  and  diaphragm 
of  lens  used  depends  on  sensitiveness  of  plate  employed,  season,  time  of  day, 
and  rapidity  of  motion  of  subject,  and  must  be  modified  accordingly." 

(i)  "  Yes,  there  should ;  I  consider  it  a  much-needed  improvement. " 

(I)  "  Not  without  one  had  some  effective  light  gauge." 

jm)  "  Desiriible  as  a  matter  of  curiosity." 

In  the  foregoing  answers,  so  skilfully  extracted  from  so  many  users 
of  "  detectives  "  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Duffield,  attention  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  question.  In  our  next  we  shall 
present  in  a  similar  "  boiled  down  "  manner  the  views  of  the  coun- 
cillors relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  plate  after  exposure. 


(<fl  "Bammrr,  about  1.40th  ofa  aecnnd  ;  in  winter,  1.20th  ' 
(«(  "  Aa  fcrt  ai  It  will  go,  aay  MOth  of  a  second." 
U)  "  At  But  ai  it  will  go." 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  REPEATED  USE  OF  THE 
DEVELOPER. 

A  sr.niKS  of  experiments,  into  which  I  was  led  by  circumstances  not 
directly  connected  with  the  subject,  may  prove  suggestive  to  many  of 
those  who  favour  the  practice  of  using  the  same  developing  solution 
— pyro,  hydroquinone,  or  ferrous  oxalate — for  a  number  of  successive 
plates.  The  feasibility  of  sucli  a  course  has  never  been  doubted, 
though  in  the  case  of  pyro,  for  fairly  obvious  reasons,  it  has  not  come 
into  use;  but  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  more  especially  with  hydro- 
quinone,  this  power  has  been  seriously  put  forward  as  an  advantage 
in  those  forms  of  development. 

That  the  active  principle  of  the  developing  solution  is  not  exhausted 
in  a  single  operation  scarcely  requires  argument,  and  so  far  as  the 
more  act  of  development  or  the  production  of  a  visible  image  is  con- 
cerned all  developers  are  capable  of  repeated  use,  but  for  practical 
purposes  the  question,  of  course,  is  whetner  the  results  produced  are 
satisfactory.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  held  the  negative 
opinion,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  uniformity  of  action,  for  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  however  large  a  surplus  of  developing 
power  is  carried  over  to  successive  developments,  there  is  also  a  con- 
.-itantly  increasing  restraining  influence  derived  from  the  films  already 
developed.  Every  plate  developed  introduces  a  certain  quantity  of 
bromine  into  the  solution,  and  tliis  added  restrainer,  coupled  with  the 
natural  exhaustion  of  the  developer  from  use,  must  seriously  modify 
its  character  every  time  it  is  used,  and  though  the  trouble  may  be 
minimised  by  employing  a  considerable  volume  of  solution — which  of 
course  destroys  the  economy  of  repeated  use  of  the  same  solution — 
tlio  want  of  uniformity  is  never  whoUj-  done  away  with. 

The  experiments  to  which  I  refer  were  made  with  collodion  emnl- 
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■OB  Umm  wUdi  an  wall  known  to  be  gwtiy  man  ■aneptiUe  to  the 
TMtniniii*  iiHIiiwwwt  d  bfomids  than  fihM  of  gvUtiae ;  bat  thoogh 
the  iameaiato  wwiha  may  be  more  marked,  the  principle  remaioa  ute 
«me,  and  rimihr  effect*,  thou^  probably  in  a  diminished  degree, 
an  to  be  anticipatnl  with  p-Utine  plataa. 

I  waa  led  into  the«e  tnaU  in  toe  foDowinff  manner : — Hanafr  a 
large  number  of  lantern  plataa  to  derelop,  I  tooof^ht,  for  eeomnny'* 
m1u>,  to  Btiliae  the  power  of  meatad  deTcIi  ipment,  w  made  np  a 
anti^  of  folntioa  from  whicfi  to  woik.  Fur  this  aise  of  plate 
ntioiM  I  e«pk^  two  drachma  of  aolatioa,  oaing  it  from  a  amaJl 
P«i  meaaare,  and  ia  thia  iaalaaea  I  aada  op  four  oanoea  of  «ola- 

•  the  naed  M^titMi  back 
Tbeaofartkn  ccntained 


•■I,  iatandinf  after  each  ilaialuiiiuwl  to  poor  the  naed 
a  tka  atock  bottle  and  mix  with  the  balk.    The  aofart 


b^dw^ai— a,  one  min;  aalpbiteaf  aeda,foarmiaa;  oaehoadied- 
graii  tehrtion  of  caraooate  of  potaah,  thfaty  miafaaa  lo  eadi  oanee. 

The  flnt  plal*  came  ap  MtWaetorilr,  tlioiigh  T«ry  alowlr,  which  I 

mt  down  to  the  tempenuuie,  the  weatlier  bein|f  froaty  and'  thi>  thei^ 

raetar  oat-of-doon  itanding  aome  rlagrne  below  freeiing.    The 

<Dd  plate  waa  dower,  the  third  tdO  aower,  aliowinff  no  trace  of 

ti{e  in  tan  miaataa  after  the  bat  MyBcatina  of  tae  dereloper, 

it^  the  eaneawra  had  baaa  praetieafl^  the  tame  throoghout.    By 

Ui-aiUltkaiaCaM*a  alkali  I  wawagul  to  gat  the  pietnra  oat,  bat  the 

final  rmak  waa  far  froaa  mtkhetarr,  owiaf  to  the  qnaotity  of  potath 

ntaiioa  wad  hang  aMta  than  the  ua  aroHd  ataad.    A  foaith  plate, 

withiMt  the  adiite  el  Mate  alfcaS,  at  the  ad  of  half  an  hoar  ihowed 

only  the  hm<nf  ahadowe,  bat  thoM  f«rf  imm»,  with  rery  Uttie  proe- 

|i  rl  nf  frntng  nit  thi  ifalaili 

araaa  from  either  low 

MeMida  fartradaaed  bio 

by  the  eel  eTdatilopMaat,  ht  I 

-iiher,  aad  vUeh,  caaae  wat  to  UaaMi.    Uaa  tmmM  of  f  ranh 

f  the  aaaaa  eewpoMtbn  wae  atde,  and,  Mleedag  a  rather 

4km  nwatlTa  with  perfactlr  tkmm  •hadowa,  a  teat  exiiueiua 

y  aneoM  waa  aiven  at  a  diataaea  of  twatva  hchaa  nam  a 

i;  J  iray  •  batoer,  aaa  thia  waa  ilawlopad  with  ay  ataadard  aohi- 

<if  thiM  paina  of  prro  aad  oaa  ■fariai  of  itnaag  aawoaia  to  the 

'  u  M  laaah  ue  aapewia  anwad  to  have  been  too  mndi ; 

U'  ■.  ca  pathapa  laH,  woald  hB?e  doao. 

— "     -  laf"- 


tti< 


W«»    ft 

and.  r  ; 


eedd  aeuvaly  eoaaiiTi  that  the  naal 
saratam  or  fma  tka  auaala  faaatit*  «f 
UriM>  bait  of  aelathie  by  the  aet  «f^da« 


laalittlaaadweighti 

naata^tka 


»"•■•■• 

lamt,  krA  ■ 

ln.,r.!.  r 

in  prid'yii 

ill. 


•>«t 

-nent  wm* 

'f •  <-<!  r  Mtkrfactafy.    Tka 

I  be  aeeoantad  for  by  the  low 

"nth  the  hydnqoiaaoa.    The  aa 

>->itle,  aad  a  Mcoad  |Jate 

'.<.t'u-m».    Upon  dafalafia)(  thia.  the' tfaaa 

il  aa  imi^a  waa  fooad  to  have 

I  after  a  onatlnaed  applicatioa  of 

'  liataii  waa  obtaiatd  of  gnat 

owiag  aaflciaat  detail  in  the 

t,  tt  » u  a  r!!ettU  wluc^  aaapaiMl  with  the  prenuoe 

ubiedly  to  be  dmolha*  aa  aadM  espoaed.    A  third 

^waa  atfl]  alowar  ia  daralop- 

lof  aadvazpeaara. 

the  alaaiant  at  work 

tthH  water  being  at  Uaad.  the 

■  itSem  «ia  aimA  la  what  «a  are  aceaitemad  to 

■Ml  laia*«MM.aaMlr«r.aad 


if  the 

a 


•I-  lal  taHMMHa,  aimiW  dO*.  aad  aaothw  ahMa  anp 

aa.!  >r  aaadWna  to  the  laariea*  oaia.     Ia  tUa  eaw  the 

4»T«»>pn)-tir  pioaeided  man  tiajdly,  the  imMa  a|if  ring  in  about 
a  arimK-,  »nd  kit  nmm  tiaa  gcaag  aa  with  the  aiual  apM ;  bat  a 
jnint  «»  r> nehad  at  whi^  it  appwaatly  eaaae  alaMat  to  a  if  dilill. 
*ad  thf  r.  ntinaatlna  of  the  actioa  ap  to  a  qaarter  of  aa  hoar  fhilad 
Modaee  the  faB  aaoaat  of  dal^  thaMh  aa  legarda  vigoar  and 
;Iaik*thaiaealt  waaiaaMfkahle. 

v-  .  _i ^  made,  ^  te«petatiii«  beina  kept  a* 

the  tiae*  were  loinaad  graaoaUy  up 

..mA.  ^  •     ^1  nifiramin  iBTilnirinnT 

Moaaadfaig  taNoa  danaer 

Hiad.    Kven  with  forty 

daraleper  for  twenty 

waallaa'  in  detail,  and 

a  baro 


S.t.ral 


fnaa  the  aaa  of  the  < 
ap  a  fMih  baiai  of « 


'daralaperl 


thaaaaeilrMC^ 

of  eor,  aa'bafoia.    Another  plate  waa  axpoiMd 

.with  the  tBanlt  that  it  waa  hopelemly  over  aacpoaed, 

'—'*  oat  b  ahoat  Mlaat  aaeoada,  and  reifing  orer 


completely  in  a  Tery  short  time.  I  tht>n  returned  to  the  fifteen-second 
exposoK,  and  emnioying  a  fresh  (quantity  of  previously  unused  de- 
veloper got  a  perfectly  expoeed  picture,  the  image  commencing  to 
appMT  in  abont  twenty  seconds,  and  proceeding  regularly  until  the 
development  was  completed  in  a  trine  over  four  minutes.  The 
character  of  the  image  was  in  everv  way  different  from  thoee  that 
had  gone  before,  beinp  auite  devoid  of  the  hardness  and  "  rawness  " 
in  tiw  lighta  of  whicn  I  have  spoken,  and  exhibiting  none  of  the 
extraordinary  density  produced  bv  the  previously  used  dereloper. 

Going  back  wain  to  the  cold  developer  originally  employed,  tem- 
peratore  34%  toe  only  difference  1  could  detect  was  in  the  time 
occnpied  in  deTetopment,  the  character  of  the  final  image  differing 
in  no  reapeet  from  that  produced  with  the  same  exposure  and  the 
highar  tenparatara  aobtion.  With  thirty  seconds  exposure  the 
aietaie  waa  aa  badly  orer  expoaed  at  the  finish  aa  when  the  warmer 
oerdoper  waa  enployed,  (hough  the  action  proceeded  very  slowly, 
aad  for  a  time  aeemed  likely  to  give  a  good  result.  But  at  a  point 
where  the  last  details  were  atill  incomplete  the  pUte  suddenly  veiled, 
and  lapaad  into  that  appearance  of  neaTineas  and  want  of  sparkle 
that  ao  stroogly  maika  an  OTor  expoaed  transparency. 

The  raanlt  of  theaa  espariaMBta  is  to  my  miud  conclusively  against 
the  repealed  oae  of  the  mom  devehtping  solution.  I  admit  that 
peaably — nay,  probably — the  efiecta  would  not  be  ao  pronounced  in  the 
caaa  of  gelatine  ^latei^  aor,  aerfaapa,  with  either  pyngaUol  or  ferrous 
onalatai  bat  I  am  euarbeau  that  in  a  email  way  of  working,  or  for 
aautaar  parpoaes,  the  praetiee  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
eeoaooiy  la,  after  all,  bat  a  small  one,  while  the  oounti-rbahincing 
alaaaat  of  uneertaiaty  Car  mace  tlian  annula  any  benefit  that  might 
aenaa  ftoai  that  aoarca. 

I  do  aot  for  a  aM>aMat  condemn  the  employment  of  ferrous  oxalate 
for  soeeemire  develonaMata  of  gelatino-bromide  paper,  where,  espe- 
cially ia  the  case  of  lam  tiaes,  the  ccoii-imy  is  considerable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  effect  prodnead  hjr  the  incivment  of  ruttrainer  is  much 
laea  powerfol  than  ia  the  caae  of  hydroouinono,  the  additional  sparkle 
^rea  ia  an  advantage  inther  than  otnerwiae,  and  the  extra  time 
oeeapied  in  dernlopoieat  ia  not  vrry  material.  But  where  ferroua 
oxalate  ia  thaa  lainhyad,  I  think  it  is  of  importance  that  a  liberal 
qoantity  of  the  aaatMa  be  aaed  in  order  that  the  change  in  its 
eaaraeter  aaay  bo  aa  tight  aad  aa  gradual  as  pomible. 

W.  B.  BOLTOIt. 


DANGER  OF  MIXED  GASK8. 
"  It  ia  aa  opea  aecntt  in  Dublin  that  the  victim  loot  hi*  life  through 
tiying  to  aneoeed  in  mixing  the  gas<-a  in  one  cylinder  under  pressure 
b  aoeh  pwaortioaa  aa  to  hura  at  the  orifice  instead  of  exploding,  and, 
aafottaaataly,  b  the  and,  caused  an  exploaico  within  the  cvlinder, 
blowins  it  to  pieoM.  Even  then  be  would  hare  aaoaped  with  the 
kaa  nf  his  left  band  and  one  rib  fiactaiad,  had  aot  one  email  piece  of 
the  c^tadar  atmdi  him  jaat  under  the  left  ear,  tearing  the  carotid 
artaty  aad  fmataiiiy  the  baa*  of  the  skull  in  iu  passage.  It  waa  a 
mat  pity,  for  a  batter  fMlow  aerer  breathed ;  he  waa  everybody's 

Thaa*  are  the  exact  woida  of  a  eorreapoadent  on  the  spot  to  the 
writer. 

The  writer  in  hia  youth  atndied  chemistry  and  the  other  natural 
aciaaeea  at  Uoirenity  CoUep  School,  and  these  hong  just  to  his  own 
heart  aooo  V*^"^  the  aariataat  demonstrator  to  the  Professor  who  took 
theaa  oiaaMa.  One  of  the  ezpeiimenta  waa  the  burning  of  the  mixed 
sase*  hydmaa  aad  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  from  a 
bladder.  The  Jat  Maa  was  what  wax  then  known  as  a  lletnmings'a 
jet,  whidk  fnnwtiwl  of  a  tub<  of  about  nine  inches  in  lengtli  and  three 
qaartanof  aa  iadi  of  internal  dism>'ier,  tightly  packed  with  very  fine 
eoppar  or  braea  wins,  in  the  middl>>  of  which  a  pointed  bmss  rod  waa 
fornblr  driven,  thus  only  leaving  a  series  of  infinitely  small  tubular 
mteistioea  for  the  gaaaa  to  paa* ;  a  stopcock  at  the  end  of  a  solid  hraas 
nipple,  with  a  very  ftae  drill  hole— of  course  with  a  platinum  tip- 
completed  the  jet. 

The  flame  waa  afanost  mvisible  in  daylight,  nf  a  nnks  blue  colour, 
and  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  but  melted  plntinum  wire  in- 
stantly. With  thia  jet,  used  repeatedly  by  the  writer,  no  accident 
ever  happened.  After  be  left  tebool  be  still  continued  his  stadiea, 
gB^  waa  fortvaate  aan^h  to  have  a  workshop  of  two  floors,  with 
wiadow*  the  whole  kwth,  the  upper  of  which  he  fitted  up  as  a 
^lymif^l  leboratoiy  ana  the  lower  one  as  a  workshop,  with  Uthe, 
Ac.  Thia  waa  in  IMS.  Being  fnirly  provided  with  pocket  monev  for 
the  purpose,  ooe  of  the  first  things  to  undertake  was  to  provide  him- 
aelf  with  a  simikr  Hemmings's  jet.  Being  of  a  meclianical  turn  of 
mind  Ao  be  made  the  greater  part  of  it  himself,  including  the  pack- 
lag  of  the  wtrea,  and  an  indiarubberbag  of  about  one  and  a  half  cubic 
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ttrhf  i&*  wU-kaowD  vxperiment 
lk»  aiiad  gtm,  wad  britif;  it,  with 


ffiUing 

.  w<»  .-^  —  — -IS  — "'  «>"«•'  »  *"'^*'  '*"PPeJ  ""1"° 

it.  bMl  at  iMtUM  bouk  bun*  in  hia  h«id  into  a  thousand  fragment*, 
Trilliinilfitir»f  Um  digbtMt  abraaion,  and  he  then  abandoned  mixed 

^a»  Uw3fl«»  eautUm  liimselT  ju»ti8«d  in  forming  the  conyic- 
Ifaa  Owt  aiiad  g—m  cannot  bo  burnt  safely,  no  matter  what  pre- 
•MtioM  an  takan,  and  that,  then-fore,  the  ethoxo  burner  is  wickedly 
ihi^Miiiii.  and  m^t  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  as  also  the  benzohne 


ffialwinin  with  ban  ncvar  happen  from  what  is  euphoniously  but 
wiWiy  dMchbed  as  baekpreHon).  What  always  happens,  whether  to 
aaMlwr  or  pTofawional,  u  that  the  bags  are  not  distinctly  marked 
"  U  "  and  "  O."  'ITie  hydrtigen  pure  (or  carburetted)  always  burns  in 
gMUar  Dfoportion  than  the  oxygen.  There  is,  therefore,  always  an 
mimm  oT  osyfvn  h-fu    The  oxygen  bag  is  tilled  up  with  hydrogen. 

nm  ii  wtat  happrna  with  profeMionak.  They  always  talk  of  the 
anrnm  m  am.  Itiey  an  eztn  busy,  and  Bill,  a  novice  to  the  trade, 
b  taken  on  a*  help.  "  Here,  Bill,  till  this  bag  up  with  gaur  Bill  takes 
Um  bay  to  Ura  gas  main  and  tills  it  up ;  the  operator  starts  the  per- 
fdfaaaca,  and  can't  get  a  good  Light.    Tableau  1 

In  ooal  mines,  too,  the  initial  cause  of  explosions  is  an  outburst  of 
cwMiflwl  oarburetted  hydrogen  —  frequently  released  by  a  low 
iMliiialw  mintiiiir  with  a  light,  but  it  is  instantly  passed  on  to  part 
of  tha  votkinga  which,  although  then  quite  free  from  gas,  by  repeated 
tljKtti^Wtt  is  now  charged  with  the  very  tine  particles  of  coal  with  which 
tW  air  of  Uw  miiw  is  always  impregnated.  Qeoboe  Smith. 


MAKING  UP  FORMULA. 
Tkiai  an  many  things  in  photograpliy  that  are  suffering  from  lack  of 
— ihfity.  lioaa  flanges  aie  never  made  with  the  same  threads  for  the 
MOM  iiic  knaea  of  diSerent  makers.  American,  English,  and  other 
■atapaaa  iij  plates  an  all  made  of  sizes  to  suit  the  whims  of  some 
ytrt^TT'"  aM  ol  indifidoals  without  any  regard  to  the  tourist  who  has  a 
eaaaa  OMlda  in  oo«  section  of  the  globe  and  finds  himself  in  need  of 
plataa  in  aaolbar.  If  the  makers  of  other  pieces  of  mechanism  were  as 
Ihiwuhlliiw  about  the  wants  of  their  customers  as  the  makers  of  photo- 
(nphie  eameraa,  lenses,  and  plates,  the  advances  in  modern  engineering 
woud  naver  hava  been  made.  But  we  think  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
esoluaiao  in  things  photographic  is  principally  due  to  the  photographers 
itrnnwlTM,  both  the  professional  and  amateur.  For  what  is  more  be- 
wUdcring  than  the  hosts  of  formulae  one  sees  in  the  photographic  journals 
ti  to-day,  the  utterly  reckless  manner  of  naming  the  chemicals  for  use 
in  UMm,  and  the  oonfaaion  one  gets  into  in  trying  to  make  up  solutions 
lor  davais^Mrt,  baths,  &e. 

Oaa  wnlat  will  tell  you  to  use  hydroqninone ;  another,  hydrochinone ; 
■id  •  third,  Iqrdiokinone.  With,  perhaps,  a  limited  knowledge  of 
•hwaiilij  yoo  go  to  the  photographic  merchant  and  ask  for  hydro- 
^ataona  A  polite  and  well-meaning  salesman  hands  you  a  bottle 
markad  bydroehinooe  or  hydrokinone,  and  assures  you  it  is  the  material 
yoa  maan.  Tliis  is  perfectly  true ;  but  you  have  your  doubts  about  it, 
earry  home  yonr  purchase,  develop  a  plate  with  it,  and— fail.  Now  the 
flnt  thing  yon  do  is  to  blame  the  salesman,  believing  he  has  given  you 
JkawroBg  material,^  when  the  real  trouble  is  with  yourself,  and  the 
wntabad  doabt  produced  in  your  mind  by  that  label  which  does  not 
Mmapood  to  tho  name  given  in  the  formula  you  wish  to  use.  As  a 
■wMv  of  fact,  hydroqninone  is  the  EngUsh  equivalent  of  the  German 
•orti  hydrochinone  or  hydrokinone.  These  latter  should  never  be  used 
la  KncUab,  and  the  manufacturers  should  be  more  careful  about  the 
tohaia  they  put  upon  the  bottles. 

Aiain,  the  writar  ol  a  formula  tells  you  to  use  sulphite  of  soda.  You 
•aain  piooawl  to  boy  the  material  for  use,  and  the  first  question  you  are 
aaM  la  :  CiyataU  or  granulated?  Thinking  you  have  not  carefuUy  read 
tut  lormola  y«i  hautale  to  make  the  purchase,  and  return  home  to  find 
yoWMU  still  in  doobt,  because  the  author  of  the  formula  fails  to  tell  you 
whleli  b«  maana.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  granulated  sulphite 
"7*7.  "»™  »«f<;nger  in  true  snlpliite  of  soda  than  the  crystals ;  and 
VSZ^A  JT^"  •"  ^lir™  '°. "»'''=''.  "  yon  nse  the  granulated  salt, 
^J^.  I'  "»P«""ble  to  dissolve  the  quantities  specified.  As  a 
MM*  of  fact,  the  crysUllised  salt  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  water,  while 
•~"'*J~  "It  oonuins  none.  The  same  argument  is  true  of  car- 
>  Of  soda.  In  thu  latter  salt  we  have  about  sixty-three  per  cent  of 
ITM  ttM  aryttaU,  while  the  granulated  variety  contains  about  four- 

iJl'^!!!!!J'  P°**^"""  carbonate,  we  have  no  such  difficulties  as 
wsjjwnttoijjd  above  as  ocoomng  in  the  case  of  sodium  sulphite  and 
SSwSTb-t^^^"?.  carbonalje  usually  occurs  in  commerce  as  a 
E2L^Il-r!L!i'"-  O*""'""""?  »  crystalline  variety  is  seen  that 
•«tata.abomrimiip«o«t.olw»tat;  but  thi.  «tlt  is  not  often  found 


The  true  and  only  way  out  of  this  confusion  is  to  use  the  hydrometer 
for  making  up  solutions  for  developers.  This  has  already  been  adopted 
by  some  of  our  dry-plate  makers  in  the  printed  formulw  given  in  then: 
Plate  boxes.  If  you  tell  a  man  to  take  a  given  number  of  parts  of  a 
solution  ol  a  given  degree  of  density  on  a  i3eaumes  hydrometer,  he  is 
much  more  Ukely  to  get  it  right  than  if  you  tell  bim  to  take  so  many 
ounces  of  a  salt  without  specifying  the  condition  of  the  salt. 

Indeed  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  wonder  to  ua  that  photographers 
wUl  use  a  hydrometer  to  test  their  sUver  baths  with,  and  entirely  ignore 
its  nse  in  every  other  solution  that  they  make  up.  Such  an  instrument 
should  be  their  daily  companion,  and  we  are  certain  that  it  will  cause 
less  trouble  and  give  more  uniform  working  in  the  dark  room  than  any 
other  method  that  we  know.  For  example,  a  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  stands  at  19°  Beaumi,  and  contains  about  thuty-nina 
per  cent,  of  the  crystals.  A  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
stands  at  40°  Beaume,  and  contains  about  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
crystals.  These  degrees  of  density  on  the  Beaume  hydrometer  are  lor 
the  ordinary  temperatures,  60°  to  70°  Fahr. 

If  the  writers  of  formula;  would  only  state  how  much  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  or  sulphite,  of  a  given  density,  is  to  be  used,  the 
question  of  the  use  of  the  crystals  or  granulated  salt  would  never  come 
up  as  the  density  of  the  solution  depends  upon  that  true  salt  present 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  water  it  contains.  Thus,  to  make  a 
developer,  it  might  he  said : — 

Take—  ,       _^ 

Sodium  carbonate  10°  B 1  part. 

Sodium  sulphite,  10°  B 1    n 

Water  *  parts. 

l^yrogaUol    10  per  cent. 

By  this  method  the  developer  could  be  made  up  by  adding  two  solutions 
of  definite  strength  together,  and  any  given  quantity  of  pyrogallol  could 
be  added  according  to  the  volume  of  the  mixture  made  up.  Furthei- 
more,  any  desired  dilution  of  the  developer  could  be  very  accurately 
stated  by  mentioning  the  degree  Beaume  which  the  weaker  solution 
should  mark.  Saturated  solutions  of  any  of  the  ordinary  salts  are  not  to 
be  recommended ;  but  any  weaker  solution,  provided  its  density  is  known, 
could  readibly  be  used,  and  is  far  more  easily  made. 

We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  the  writers  of  formula;  to  state 
in  more  definite  terms  just  what  they  mean.  And  if  we  could  all  agree 
upon  the  use  of  the  hydrometer,  a  much  better  understanding  and  far 
less  trouble  and  failure  with  dry  plates  would  be  assured.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  much  of  the  trouble  between  the  makers  and  users 
of  dry  plates  would  be  overcome  if  solutions  of  definite  strengths  were 
recommanded,  and  not  a  number  of  salts  dissolved  in  one  solution.  If 
the  salts  are  separated,  the  quantities  of  each  could  be  mucu  better 
regulated  to  suit  different  curcumstances— changes  of  light,  character  of 
view,  time  af  exposure,  and  many  others.  Under  the  present  riyiiM 
very  little  margin  is  given  in  most  of  the  formulee,  and  in  a  great  many 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  add  more  or  less  water. 

Can  we  hope  for  more  definite  statements  of  formulae?  With  the 
increasing  intelligence  in  the  ranks  of  photogiaphers  we  believe  we  can, 

— Anthony's  Plwtographic  Bulletin. 
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HYDKOQUINONE. 

[A  Commanioation  by  Mr.  T.  Charters  White,  on  Thursday,  J»naary  3.      Sir  George 
R.  freacott  in  the  chair.] 

The  wise  man  admonished  his  readers  that  "  of  making  many  books  there 
is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh."  Had  he  lived  in 
these  days,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  photography,  I  think  he  would 
have  justly  said  that  in  the  multiplication  of  developing  formulffi  there  is 
no  end,  and  the  study  of  their  action  is  a  weariness  and  a  distraction  to 
the  mind  of  the  immature  amateur  ;  for  it  is  as  if  he  would  go  from 
one  end  of  this  big  city  to  the  other,  but  instead  of  being  taught  to  go  by 
its  main  arteries,  he  were  to  be  guided  by  every  stray  wayfarer  he  asked, 
and  should  be  directed  by  them  to  take  their  favourite  way,  and  to  follow 
lis  path  through  devious  by-streets,  till  he  became  lost  in  a  labyrinthine 
maze,  and  ended  in  confusion.  So  every  practitioner  of  what  has,  by 
reason  of  its  dirty  stains,  been  called  the  black  art,  has  his  pet  formula, 
and  because  lie  can,  by  reason  of  its  subtle  combinations  and  its  fractional 
measurements,  produce  a  well-developed  negative,  he  straightway,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  imparts  it  to  another  worker,  who,  not  possessing 
his  friend's  acumen,  becomes  landed  in  a  hopeless  mess,  tries  his 
formula  on  somebody's  new  brand  of  plate,  modifies  the  formula  after 
some  fashion  of  his  own,  and  gets  a  worse  result  than  ever.  It  has  often 
seemed  strange  to  me  that,  considering  bromide  of  silver  forms  the 
principal  element  in  the  formation  of  a  sensitive  gelatine  emuhion, 
something  like  a  universal  developer  could  not  be  devised  ;  but  till  that 
event  is  consummated,  I  suppose  the  amateur  must  go  on  floundering 
amidst  the  waves  of  this  ocean  of  formula — that  is,  if  he  is  not  contented 
to  produce  a  negative  which  will  give  a  good  print,  and  be  simply  ths 
means  to  the  end  he  has  in  view.  My  impression  is  that  this  much-to-be- 
desired  developer  is  to  be  found  in  hydroquinone.  Prior  to  the  year  1880, 
hydroquinone  was  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  chemical  curiosity  than 
of  any  practical  utility,  till  Captain  Abney,  in  that  year,  suggested  its 
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OM  M  •  photognphie  itJtioptt,  whtUt  iU  high  prie*  at  that  time  pn- 
«lwW  iti  iaVlnaMot  to  aaj  gnat  extant.  WhiU  elow^  allied  to  iU 
kiadnd  pyroaUaiiB  and  naoceiB,  both  of  which  nibataiieM  haT«  baan 
lacnminrniViil  aa  darelopen  bj  Dr.  Edan,  it  /at  diffon  aligbtlj  io  ita 
ahtf "— '  tonnola,  eontainiog  ooa  atom  Icm  of  oxjgen  thaa  tha  othar 
twoL  Hrdioqaiiiooa,  aecording  to  ita  hiatarians,  mMj  be  readily  obtained 
kw  ^»»«t'^l^"fl  ooe  part  of  qaioic  acid,  four  parte  of  maoganeM  dioxide. 
With  one  part  of  rolpbaiic  acid,  the  latter  being  dilated  with  half  ita  weight 
of  water.  A  gentle  beat  bcinc  appUed,  taue  white  vaponn  paaa  ovar 
into  the  neeirw  and  Bondlii  mto  aUafaig  ipaaglea  of  qoinoae.  B7  the 
I  d  asitable  hjdiugaiuwng  agenta,  the  qoinoae  ia 


J  loagkly  apeaUnc  ooa  aathed  ol  Ma  preparation,  it 
ii  now  IntgaiT  obtain i<  froaa  a  iiiiniliMMnn  of  aaiUne,  ■ulpbario  aoid. 
» of  puiaaiiiini,  by  wMifc  ili  aoat  ia  Iimw  11 1.  and  whiah  m 
I  ia  anak  t*  loww,  aa  in  tha  analnnwi 
of  iijiiMniii  acid.     So  mmck  tot  a  vmy  baief  akatcb  of  aa 
I  af  Ma  ihwJit^and  fbuHiwpMii  Mtth  aa  I  haf  been  aiMblad  to 

We  aanat  now  ammUm,  am 
'  will  Mnat,  arhat  ia  of  aMia 
>  iia  ahaaieal  hiatoty,  aaaaly, 
■tie ailinni^n  f  ba'dwHwd  hem  ite  naa  aa  a  dateloping  ag»t. 

The  pMolivMpUa  HtMnlnn  of  Ma  ani)v  daya  teeoa  with  complain  ta  of 
it«  alnwnwi  aa  a  daaahMar.  and  hanaa  Ha  aMMral  naa  in  thia  diiaatioo 
— a  nil  ill  by  aa— at  lliinilifllhn  ttaMawaadiaeanii^ri;  hat 
•a  ito  niHiM^nBt  baaaaa  baMv  kMMB  il  hna  amiia  to  the  tiant  again, 
and  will  iMfa  a  fair  haaL  aa  M  i<i«><adhr  poMavaa  man/  advantagaa 
vnr  otiMt  daialopafa  with  thdf  1— fllteil  and  iotrieata  (onDohe. 
Thaaa  ftl*antagea  wa  «iU  aow  aoaMK. 

I  do  not  pimnd  llMt  mj  ubaMiatinaa  iboald  ba  taken  aa  baaed  apon 
aahaMtMo  o*  ayatamatia  aspariaianta.  I  haTe  naith«  the  time  noc  the 
ability  to  devote  to  lUe  iiwaiiib  ;  bat  mf  expatianae  of  iU  adTaolagea  to 
the  amatanr  an  each  aa  to  lead  me  to  iniowinwi  ila  m«fa  extended  oaa, 
with  the  view  of  mnilifpng  it  to  eoit  variona  elaaaaa  of  work  and  adapting 
It  lot  iwnlM  iMWiM.  and  if  it  ana  ba  made  aoMahU  for  MaidanMM 
work.  Ml  IH  liM^lMHWi  aa  waU  aa  liiM  iipeiMii,  than  «a  riwU 
W*<  a  iiiilafa*  whiah  win  anabU  aa  tidlmtaiah  ov  atoek  of  bottiea  in 
the  dark  roaaa  to  two— one  (or  tha  mixed  alkaUae,  the  other  lor  the  hydm- 
qninona.  Aa  tha  laMw  deaa  no*  nqain  any  natmlaar  wa  do  net  Mad 
aay  battle  of  bremida  aalntioa.  and  aa  M  aan  be  need  ler  r  ~  ' 
of  the  varioM  BHhM  of  hNaaUa  pMta  ao  Imttm  oxalala 
nqnitad ,  thaarfMa,  Iww  «an  boOiaa  •*»  diapaoaed  with. 
-     -  \afdMliraankai 


r  thaa  do*  ni%  ha*  M  ia  a  taiat 

lean  wiB  oMiM  aad  eatfiT  1 
that  af  ita  elaaaMnaH.  aa  avtaaad 


aipeMiia  thaa  ayra,  bat  I  think  tfaaM  an 
aaaaekathalda*riipwiy  bonaodlorat 
kaiag  fli  power  to  tmj  gnat  degree.     One 


.ss. 


•»iaia  in  *•  ayia  foa^  Mi(va«Mtiag  laa  fnoaallaaaf  naadtegvMh 
b»baehtotM»^wMliaahtihto<WB6|iw.  Mow  thia  ability  to  ataad 
■e«al#tlaaaad«MhMtalkaaa«kaaae7otan  likely  to  be  atraiaed 
—"^mm*  k»  tto  ai3«baaHito  MMarto  aaoHaary  wMk  tha  aaaaQr 


Iha  aM  af  pjiw ;  il  appaan 

b«B  tUa  paeaUarilgr  for  ihoaa  who 

f  — f-.  f*— " —  work  of  any  kiad. 

ny  tmj  be  mere  appnnat  than  laal 

t  wbia>  »ill  be  JSltht 

We  may  leokoo  amongat  ita 

~  in  tha  traedom  from  ataiaa 

tha  kUar  beeoaM  brows. 


if 
adTaaleaia 

eouiher  aL 

bat  aa  they  an  rafntil  with  alkali  thqr  an  eaaily  waahad. 
rbjertioae  han  ba«  iniaed  oa  tha  aesre  of  iU  being  rather  mon 
bat  I  think  thaM  an  annaaoaaUa  aad  ontenabla, 
*  at  laaat  loar  nagatiTa*  without 

,  ^„    __^_        One  kreign  worker  with  it  waa 

to  nrnka  ap  a  large  wtieal  grooved  bath  ol  it,  and  leata  all 
f«i  in  tin  they  wen  faOy  daeelopMl,  bat  whUe  I  cannot  l»- 
aath  *nf1nrni  work,  it  will  arm  to  thow  tU  power  and  Ma 
aa  a  farJoag  Mahnt  pyio.  II  that  U  not  enaa|h,  the  oU 
lalepar.  hHl«d  oTbitag  dintwa  awv,  wr  ^  ^"iM  oB  tot 
I,  aad  altar  a  taMilkt  M  ta«  ban  iBwi  MtaiaiBg  a  eoMidmbla 

oal  al  flht  aM  of  fasdroniaooa  ia  ttia 
w  ia  MMB^  abroad,  lobe  enabM  Io 
tmt  axpoaana,  aad  wtthont  tha  ma*  and  the  ilaiaiag  of  bedroom  n* 
arhdan  taa  the  aee  of  ifoa  ar  pjro. 

Aad  yat  aiaHiw  itiMlni  wM*  ■■*  ba  itiilliiiil  in  eeaioaaU 
««* *a iaal. flBd *M MttT IMMI <<%|M «ld*  MV  ka  anylaywi 
iMfiiiiiia  wMM  timt  towlddiwaMa  itiiitii  iaiha  aaa  af  ma. 


ia 
In 


The  adrantagea  in  tha  printing  of  traneparenoiei  ia  well  known  to 
many  in  thia  olab,  and  thoae  menibers  who  hare  iiaad  hydroquinoue  for 
this  porpoae  will  rapport  me  in  brinj{ing  evidence  to  its  freedom  from 
depoait  as  well  as  stam ;  we  have  none  of  the  creamy  deposit  of  oxalate 
of  lime  arising  from  the  employment  of  feiroos  oxalate  nor  the  yellow 
stain  from  the  use  of  pyio ;  the  slide  comes  out  of  the  developer  perfectly 
elaan  glass,  bat,  as  the  alkalies  are  rather  difficult  to  remove,  it  is 
naoeaeary  that  the  transparencies  should  be  passed  tlirough  a  bath  of 
atom  and  citric  acid  befbn  their  final  vrashing,  as  if  this  is  omitted  the 
platea  bear  a  streaky  appearance  when  dry.  With  regard  to  the  exi>o- 
sores  necessary  with  hydroqainoue-developed  plates,  if  I  may  judge  from 
photo-micrographic  work,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  may  give  a  very  full 
expcanra  witboat  any  detriment  to  the  qoali^  of  the  negative.  It  has 
not  been  poasible  at  thia  season  of  the  year  to  try  it  on  instantaneous 
work,  hot  should  it  be  tried  later  on  I  think  the  hydroquinone  must  be 
iacreaaed  to  a  very  fall  extent ;  a  developer  weak  in  hydroqoinone  is  very 
dow,  bat  by  increasing  its  proportions  it  beeomes  as  manageably  rapid  as 
pyiD.  We  trast  the  next  isssnn  will  enable  as  to  put  this  new  agent  da 
ila  trial,  when  I  belim.  onlesa  I  am  too  sangaine,  that  it  will  be 
waigiiad  in  the  ^t'*""*  and  not  found  wanting  in  the  good  characteristics 
I  abfan  tor  it.  II  we  ahooM  And  it  Ucking  in  the  good  qualities  we  are 
ao  •™"'"  with  in  pyro,  I  will  folly  retraet,  aad  throw  up  my  brief. 

The  formula  I  nave  ampliored,  and  with  whoee  rsanlts  I  am  well 
satisfied,  is  that  given  in  the  direotion  for  developing  Thomas's  lantern 
ptatas,  bat  1  Add  tlmt  M  laqoiree  sUglitly  itrsogthening  with  more  hydro- 
qaiaoaa  to  aMka  M  aoMeanisBtly  qoii^  in  its  action  whan  used  npoa 
oidinaiy  nigatliia  Magatiass  developed  with  hydroqawoae  fix  vary 
aaiakir  and  thoraogh^.  aa  thia  devahver  has  not  the  tanning  aetica  on 
na  gslatiaa  whieh  pjiauilllii  acid  haa.  eoaaaqaently  the  film  is  mon 
parvioae.  Tlian  U  a  vary  onoaaal  precipitate  formed  in  tha  fixing  bath  in 
tha  ahape  of  a  greaoiah-brown  finely  granobr  deposit,  unlike  anything 
seea  with  pyro,  but  of  whoee  nature  I  am  not  ohemut  enough  to  toll  yoa 
any  particulars.  1  only  call  attcution  to  it  to  warn  those  who  may  be 
lea  to  Ax  alboaMnisad  prints  ia  the  same  dish  that  as  hadtbisdepositin,  to 
aae  that  the  diah  ia  wall  eiaaaed  with  hydrochloric  aoid  befon  it  is  used 
lor  fixing  printa,  aa  I  reeenUv  hal  about  a  doien  prints  hopelessly  stained 
yellow  from  negjseting  this  cleanly  nieeaution. 

Uydroiiainoae  may  also  be  hmJ  for  developing  any  ol  the  bromide 
pMais.  I  have  lately  been  trying  it  on  Morgan  A  Kidd's,  and  also  on  the 
rsslmsii  paper  with  abont  equsl  reaolts — that  is,  I  found  a  very  decided 
yellowing  of  the  whites,  which  waa  moat  anooyinglf  promioent  when  the 
■riata  wan  dry.  I  have  socoeeded  in  doing  away  with  that  by  immersing 
ibe  print  in  the  aoatie  aekl  bath  recommended  lor  clearing  tiie  Eastman 
pawr  after  the  iron  drvaloper.  aad  it  aeeou  to  remova  it  almoet  entirely. 

The  temala  naed  ia  stated  to  be  onnsnally  and  annoeessarily  strong, 
bat  I  have  utellmed  lakinK  It  aa  I  found  it,  instead  of  going  out  of  my  way 
Io  ti7  and  uaprwn  vpon  it.  I  have  not  the  time  for  experimenting,  or  1 
dan  aagr  othar  aad  more  favourable  modlfleations  might  bo  arrived  at. 
Hydrofataooe  ia  on  tto  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  photographic  world,  and  I 
anao  mn  nliiMiigs  ia  ila  behalf  by  asking  yoa  io  babero  that  I  am  honeat 
faadlaiiiBforN. 

(MacasrtM  <*  ear  next.) 


THE  00»8TBDCTI0N  OF  PHOTOOBAPHIC  LEH8E3. 
Thu   pafer,  which  was  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Coorad 
Beck,  appean<l  in  our  last  and  preceding  isaoesk    Tha  discussion  was  aa 
loUowa:- 

The  Casouias  (Ut.  J.  TniU  Taylor)  >aid  two  yean  ago  hs  adilreaaeit^ 
aa  ami  ISO  ss  ia  that  laom  on  the  cbsasteristio*  of  the  lenaae  tbeu  in  exist- 
aaae,  witbeot  My  n«rvd  to  theory.  Mr.  Beck  had  diacoarssd  ou  the  tbaory, 
M  that  hi  thM  mss  pcastios  SMlaialy  west  bstnn  theory.  Mr.  Beck  said 
that  a  ceaeaatrie  IcM  had  bitbetto  faaw  aa  iaipoasibility,  as,  if  qiiit«  «oii- 
esatoie,  it  woald  aet  have  the  rsqalnd  rrftaoUosL  Bat  some  two  or  tbrea 
fima^ft  he  -~— '-*-'  «aa  la  which,  so  fan  as  ba  ooaU  Isani,  the  leimea  were 
aaaasaltte.  It  wasmadeef  agiaMolaa  aiassdiagly  high  liuUx  of  rafraotiou 
— eesee  ol  the  new  Jem  gtms  in'  iimjocted  the  oblique  penoil  praeticaliy 
perfastly  ea  a  fiat  piaae.  The  aiwrturs  was  aamewbat  aiiall,  however — about 
/.l«w  Some  diflUalty  aron  in  pbtahiiog  the  ri^  kind  of  gUaa,  but  it  waa 
iwsellag  to  knew  that  •aeh  a  thing  bad  beaa  dene.  Mr.  Beck  hail  suggested 
s  Hihalb  el  lam  sa  oas  whleK  il  oUainad,  woold  give  msripiial  dsHBition  on  a 
aarved  pleto  ;  bat  aaay  yearn  ago  Mr.  tiotloa  aiada  a  leas  composed  of  a  nliall 
of  fatriy  deoaa  Bint  gUai,  filkd  with  water,  aad  an  in*mious  diapliragiu  |>lac«<l 
hiit.  tt  WM  a  paaenaiii  Isaa.  eaiWaciag  a  wideaagla.  The  plate  wa<  corvnl 
eyhadriaally,  aotl  the  s|dHtical  aberratiou  waa  very  well  corrected— euflivieutiy 
wdU,  at  aay  rate,  to  a^ble  ens  Io  ealarge  a  pictora  taken  with  it  two  or  tluea 


r.  aad  with  this  also  ao  ama 

I  vrfl  aa  yoor  oUaetery 


landyiag 


Mr.  T.  B.  DaLLMSTcn  aaid  b«  did  not  quiU  follow  Mr.  Beck  in  what  Uesaid 
aboat  IhtercUsal  awa.    Tb>y  wrrv  lii  iuau/  wayn  indeblrU  to  bir  iKoixe  Airy's 

1    timllinsi  siibsrhal  stiinallia.  irH  "it  -* "'■  •"""■—'  ■'  ""  "■  '  ""ftiml 

I   ISrm  for  nttlnfaaii  who  did  not  ao>lantand  the  aabject.     Only  a  <lay  or  two 

I   MB  hs  was  i-^^t^  ovsr  a  paper  l>y  tb<-  Ut«  Peter  Barlow,  who  workcl  wttb 

Delved,  aad  be  thare  aald,  ia  a  particular  inxuaoe  io  which  be  described  a 

>   aayrtiv*  schramattf  eyepiece,  that  although  be  gave  the  fomioU',  oiiticiana  as 
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k  ««T  CTMt  dMl  of  ia»th«miUe»l  degaace  to  the  ntilitr 
t^4Z  V!^  M  th««tl»lly  -TiTM  .t  the  mjin 
,-..  Md  «•  •*MrTta«  tb«  ehanctergiwn  by  the 
llSirjr eo^J-iwSd  too-  in  what  direction  to 
^^     II  «M  bapoaible  fur  »ny  one,  howerer  clever 
^B  MUtUM  ttfOMk  a  eJemtation  of  the  excentricl  pencil. 
te  Um  nOkMWtkS  BM  not  gobig  into  the  «ul.ject  wm  that 
uSI^Wbo  l»rttta«rin  it     Tlie  results  were 
r-~~jr'-:~.:^-  oMafaMd  »oa  nlMd  »«T  Uttle  Information  which  you 
ttS^St^SJ^rtr.  UW.'^SSi^drort  .ft«  flr.t  arriving  at  the 
^i«lt  Ui«>f.UoiJlr.    with  r.««d  to  Jena  gU».  he  had  one  or 
a  wUA  w««  »«fT  fun  of  colour,  and  the  surfaces  were  not  toMt 
M  tkat  b*  ktd  sot  doDc  much  with  it    However,  on  high 
■«k  ■■  Dr-  Vof»l.  they  were  toU  that  theee  lenses  were  very 
Ml  M  Iw  dM  BOt  think  English  ojiUcians  ought  to  be  behind,  he 

Mt  L.  WAMSnU  aalwd  i?it  wm  poaaihle  to  have  lenses  suiUUe  for  ortbo- 
■ll^MT  pfcrt-impfcy.  »U,  with  a  coloured  part  added,  in  order  to  avoid 
*■  wa  af  MmM/vbkb  gwwaUy  very  much  affected  the  sharpness  of  the 

'St  CBAIBMAjr  mki  U  imMwd  Uw  ^awtico  would  include  colour,  either  in 

dw  ri^WnJf-TH  tiM  iwiMittat  halnai,  to  act  the  part  of  a  screen  in  ortho 

,  itiiimufhj     captain  Abnay  had  nggasted  the  appUcation 

mIMIm  to  oaa  svfaca  of  Utt  Uai. 

Mc  WaamKl  Mid  ha  had  eooa  to  the  ooDelmiao,  from  his  own  expert- 

iNliL  Itet  Iha  a«  of  Ih*  III—,  lilhar  in  tnut,  bihind,  or  between  the  lenses, 

■iBananw  hew  ean(aIlypiapai«d,ipoiladtha  image. 

Mr.  DaUMsm  aU  no  doabt  that  would  bi  the  case.     If  yon  looked 

dy  thi«vh  tht  panilal  aorfaea  of  the  glaii  there  was  no  effect  on  the 

I  «r  Ika  iBi«a,  birt  if  yoa  looked  obUqnely  thraogh  a  pandlel  ray  it  was 

t  to  ha  dhphiied     Chptaia  Aboey'i  plan,  therefore,  would  be  preferable 

ir  the  isdiwili^  tmMm  van  ^pUed  eqnally  to  the  snrhoe.    It  struck  him  the 

r  ^y  that  pertapa  the  beet  poeaitde  form  would  be  a  coloured  glass,  if  it 

iMd  hoawfeneow,  placed  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  outside 

I  pneilhlj  the  rayt  eeoiing  in  any  direction  would  not  suffer— but 

ha  «ai  aaly  ipaakiaf  off-hand. 

Tha  r«f^T»W^w  noarked  that  history  repeated  itself.  This  plan  had  been 
■•Ifalad  hefaiB  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  bom,  by  Emit  Bosch,  in  a  very  old  treatise 
a*  photefiaphy.  Bat  in  this  case,  the  bine  glan  shell  was  for  the  purpose  of 
•hIaiaSiV  the  aetink  eifect 

Mr.  tacs  thoo^t  it  mnst  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  if  the  gla.<>a  of  the 
hai  tailf  wen  eolowed  there  would  be  much  more  colour  in  the  thicker  part 
Mwa  in  the  thin.  If  yoa  had  a  parallel  plate  of  glass,  the  same  lens  would 
aiwap  have  to  be  oaed  with  it,  as  it  would  alter  the  corrections. 

Dr.  LmaaT  Jonio*  asked  for  a  definition  of  two  words  which  one  often 
■at  with,  whkh  be  bad  nan  med  with  quite  different  meanings.    Dr.  Monck- 
~  that  an  aplanatio  Uos  was  ooe  which  conld  be  used  with  the  full 
■d  that  aa  antiplanatie  one  had  to  be  stopped  down  in  order  to  get 
at  tha  aidse.     Oo  the  other  hand.  Or.  Eder  gave  an  absolutely 
wying  that  an  aplanatic  lens  was  one  iu  which  the  two 
fiaat  eomhiaation  and  the  hack — were  almost  similar ;  whereaa 
toaa  aatipiaMlk  laaa  thay  were  totally  different,  as  in  a  portrait  lens.    The 
■nt  MWIioa  HMaad  to  hte  totally  abaard,  as  you  had  only  to  cut  down  your 


y,  aa  fai  one  of  Bom*  portable  symmetrical  ones,  and  you  had  at 
■eat  lAieh  ee«Id  be  oaed  with  full  opening ;  yet  if  it  were  not 
ait  4D«a  to  Nwn  dfdei,  iaatead  of  what  Dr.  Monckhoven  would  call  an 
iflnBtk  laM,  tt  woald  be  an  antiplanatla  In  no  book  could  he  find  an  authori- 
trttea  daffatttai  of  theee  terms. 

Mr.  Ltoxil  Clabk  aaid  he  understood  Mr.  Beck  to  mean  by  astigmatism 
(fkalial  abenatioo  of  the  obliqae  pencil,  and  he  should  like  to  know  what 
Mknaee  then  waa  between  that  and  ooma.  If  it  were  the  same,  it  would 
Maavhat  HmfUtf  a  rather  trovbbaome  correction.  He  was  much  pleased 
«riU  Oe  attack  «■  araifaiatfaia  papaia,  and  the  absurd  mathematical  way  in 
lAU  tha  itwpleet  yioUii  wen  obaeored.    One  reason,  proliably,  was  that 


'  wara  aaaily  ilwaya  dMaea  ftom  those  «ho  wrote  books,  and,  cou- 
aMly,  theee  who  weat  up  tot  examination  had  mainly  to  find  out  what 
liHiM  taraa  hiaasaaiaar  bad  happened  to  use.    With  regard  to  coloured 

,  and  certainly 
the  different 
^^  the  same  point 

•  ''■•.••ft  *  *■•  wtlaaad  that  it  woold  be  quite  practicable  to  use  a 
eaiployed  by  the  Chairman  for  a  different  purpose- 
la  lake  twa  aiteary  flaaeee,  a  poattfva  and  a  negative,  exactly  correcting  each 
ether,  aad  ceaMat  thea  toaether  with  coloured  balsam. 
IWC^Aiaiua  laid  thwi  waa  another  objection  to  the  Jena  glass  besides 
,  whkh  bad  been  already  mentioned,  and  one  which  seemed  fatal. 


||MMa,>  Mr.  Beek  had  pointad  out,  H  was  praetkaUy  impossible,  t 
■*^J«*abli,  to  tint  tha  (laaaee  themeelvee,  on  aoeount  of  t 
MAaaiaea  af  the  laftaettve  aoilhoei ;  but  in  a  discussion  on  th< 


as  ordinary  glass.  A  method  of  applying  colour  in  connexion  with  specUcle 
elassea  was  patented  some  years  ago,  consisting  of  putting  a  film  of  coloured 
balsam  or  varnish  between  two  surfaces  of  glass  ground  to  the  proper  curvature. 
He  did  not  know  that  they  were  much  used,  but  he  remembered  seeing  a  lot 
of  them  sold  off  by  auction  not  very  long  ago. 

Mr.  J.  R.  CjOTZ  said  as  far  as  his  information  went,  an  aplanatic  leus  was 
one  free  from  spherical  aberration,  which  brought  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  a  plane. 
The  question  arose  next,  with  what  portion  of  the  aperture  did  it  do  that. 
Photographers  required  a  large  aperture,  and  the  answer  would  be  that  when  a 
lens  was  satisfactorily  aplanatic,  it  was  so  with  a  large  aperture.  Almcst 
every  lens  could  be  so  with  a  small  aperture,  but  a  weU-corrected  first-clasis 
lens  should  be  aplanatic  with  a  large  aperture,  and  that  was  the  direction  in 
which  Continental  opticians  had  been  working.  The  antiplanat  was  simply  a 
description  of  the  form  of  the  lens.  The  firm  wliich  brought  out  tlie  so-called 
antiplanat  required  to  bring  something  new  before  the  public,  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  understand,  the  term  simply  applied  to  the  form  in  which  it  wa.s  ground. 
With  regard  to  the  Jena  glass,  he  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  piecemeal 
information  about,  which  gave  it  a  character  which  it  only  partially  deserved. 
Some  of  it  was  exactly  the  .same  as  glass  proiluced  before  by  eminent  firms,  and 
would  show  the  sodium  and  other  lines  coincident  with  it  to  about  the  third 
or  fourth  decimal  Such  glass,  of  course,  might  replace  that  which  had  been 
used  hitherto  perfectly  well,  as  it  could  not  be  any  more  .susceptible  to 
atmospheric  influence.  There  were  other  kinds,  which  were  exceedingly 
white.  For  instance,  there  were  some  light  flints  which  would  almost  replace 
the  heavy  flints,  and  with  great  advantage.  The  Jena  people  ofl'ered  to  make 
glass  for  opticians,  giving  any  refractive  index  they  required,  or  any  required 
dispersion,  and  if  they  could  do  this,  it  was  hardly  right  to  complain  of  what 
they  did.  The  establishment  of  the  manufactory  had  been  preceded  by  a  good 
deal  of  research,  which  was  supported  by  the  Prossian  Government,  who  found 
Messrs.  Schott  the  necessary  funds  to  make  every  possible  experiment,  and  at 
last  the  experiments  were  completed,  and  the  factory  was  established  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Government.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  credit 
to  them,  and  that  when  these  glasses  were  better  known  their  value  would  be 
more  appreciated. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  said  he  had  seen  several  examples  of  the  Jena  glass, 
but  only  one  was  affected  by  the  atmosphere  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and 
they  were  all  remarkably  free  from  colour,  much  more  so  than  most  flint 
glasses.  In  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  one  might  almost  call  it  colourless. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  coloured  screens,  he  thought  it  possible,  by  putting 
the  screens  either  in  front  or  behind  the  lenses,  to  cure  curvilinear  dispersion 
in  a  single  lens. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Taylor,  while  thanking  Mr.  Beck  for  his  interesting  paper, 
thought  there  was  one  matter  he  had  somewhat  overlooked.  He  said  that  to 
cure  astigmatism  it  was  necessary  to  have  lenses  of  deep  curves,  but  he  ventured 
to  think  that  that  was  a  misapprehension.  What  he  meant  by  astigmatism  in 
a  lens  was  that  the  oblique  pencils  were  practically  what  was  known  as  the 
circle  of  least  confusion.  He  should  put  the  matter  thus  : — To  obtain  a  flat 
field  in  a  photographic  lens,  to  make  the  rays  at  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  coincide 
in  the  same  plane  with  those  in  the  centre,  deep  curves  were  necessary.  It 
was  possible  to  obtain  practically  no  astigmatism  in  a  lens  which  gave  a  very 
concave  field.  If  you  got  the  centre  in  focus,  with  no  astigmatism,  and  then 
pushed  the  glass  a  little  further  in  and  focussed  the  edge,  you  had  very  little 
astigmatism,  if  the  lens  had  flat  curves  ;  but  if  it  had  deep  curves,  you  had  the 
maximum  astigmatism.  Therefore,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
impossible  to  have  a  flat  field  together  with  freedom  for  astigmatism  ;  the  two 
were  physically  opposed,  just  as  depth  of  focus  and  length  of  focus  were.  Mr. 
Beck  had  possibly  overlooked  one  fact  when  he  said  that  it  might  be  possible 
with  the  Jena  glass  to  make  lenses  perfectly  concentric.  If  so,  the  convex 
surface  of  the  lens  would  be  flatter  than  the  concave,  and  therefore  it  would 
minify,  not  refract,  the  concave  surface  being  of  shorter  radius.  This  might 
be  overcome,  possibly,  by  a  difference  in  density,  but  as  the  lens  was  designed 
the  denser  one  must  be  the  convex  one,  with  the  concave  surface  inwards. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  astigmatism  and  flatness  of  field  were  physically 
opposed  to  each  other.  He  fully  agreed  that  Mr.  Beck  had  done  good  service 
to  optics,  and  to  science  generally,  by  his  none  too  strong  remarks  with 
reference  to  examination.s,  and  the  impractical  and  useless  application  of 
formulae  in  such  examinations.  With  reference  to  the  Jena  glass,  Mr.  Goti 
had  referred  to  the  possibility  of  any  optician  obtaining  exactly  what  glass  he 
required  on  giving  the  refractive  index  and  the  dispersion  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Taylor) 
thought  that  was  the  weak  point  in  what  the  company  proposed,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  so  many  different  qualities  would  be  produced,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  rely  on  getting  two  or  more  batches  exactly  the  same. 
In  England  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of  qualities  obtainable,  and  there- 
fore the  quality  was  kept  regular ;  and  unless  it  were  so,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  recalculate  the  curves  for  every  batch  of  glass. 

Mr.  Beck,  in  reply,  said  the  Chairman  had  referred  to  a  globe  lens,  which 
he  thought  was  the  same  as  he  had  mentioned  as  having  been  tried  and 
discanled. 

The  Chairman  said  he  referred  not  to  the  so-called  globe  lens,  as  formerly 
employed  in  America,  but  to  the  panoramic  lens  of  Mr.  Sutton,  which  was 
designed  and  manufactured  in  London ;  it  had  a  perfectly  spherical  shell  of 
glass,  which  was  filled  with  water,  and  a  diaphragm  was  fixed  in  it.  The 
American  globe  lens  (which  he  sketched  on  the  board)  was  of  an  entirely 
different  construction. 
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Mr.  BBS  «id  b*  kad  MMiit  to  ictier  te  Sntton's  lens.  The  other  vas  not 
mil;  cooecatnc,  b«wmw  it  wai  mada  of  ordinarT  glaac  There  wai  iinm«ii^ 
looa  fee  the  outbanatk*  in  oaaaezioa  with  optica  to  be  written  better.  Ko 
ooa  who  had  read  mch  book*  aa  ParkiaaoB'a,  and  the  ordinary  iiTl>'*"^t'^' 
booki  oa  optica,  mold  halp  aaaiag  that  tbay  were  atrodooaly  bad.  Eren 
Bealh*  book,  which  c«Ba  oat  afaoat  a  jaar  and  a  liaU  ago,  although  it  waa  a 
magBtAoaat  work  ia  ataj  way*,  had  thia  dafect,  that  be  daAad  any  one  on 
raadias  it  tba  tnt  tiaa  to  tay  how  ha  lacfceiil  bb  aigaa.  With  ntaance  to 
tU  w«di  flmmUic  tad  latiplaaaUc^  k*  aaly  cwridmd  thaa  aaiMa  for  a 
>  U  a  inwriil  eh— rtar  tbaa  ■grtU^^Ufc  He 
tvm  iiliiriial  ■hiiiiHm,  «Uck  did  aot 
A  pHt  deal  had  beaa  Mid  abaat  tka  Jaoa 
fcrty-Sn  diOeraat  Uada.  Ha  had  par- 
tiealan  af  onr  aiaety  kindi^  aad  bad  aaaflaa  ol,  pefhi^a,  tarty,  and  aoma  of 
itwaaa^aaliaatwy  trnfrnt  to  what  tlwy  wa  ia  tka  iMfait  of  aalagi,  aai,  in 
lMt.il vaajaatthaaaaaa:  batMaMwaaldMtataadospaaantotkaair.aadtbe 
k  |aat  tbaaa  kMa  wMek  thajr  waolad  to  DM  wan  thoae 
axpaeaia.  naMvUeb  hadthatitnafdiMryqaalitiM 
I  it  paaMa  ta  da  what  Mr.  TkoMaa  Thyfar  aaoaad  to  Ihiak 
,«aMlkOMwfeicbvoaUaat«lMdazpaa«i«|vspariy.  Mr.TVVir 
daabliil  tba  paMJMWy  ofMaHag  iinanaatolii  immi  which  abeald  ba  lafrKAifa 
aad  aot  give  a  aiaaa  aflvt,  bat  be  bad  thbrty  or  ibrty  laaa«  at  bb  Ihetory, 
wbiab  ba  ibaabl  ba  |M  te  abew  bim.  Ha  tbo^t  ba  wm  aadv  aona  laia- 
apiaahaariaa  abe«t  aatipaatlML  It  warat  the  aborctloD  of  nya  fn  paaidBg 
abUiaairthiaa^alaaa,aotbattbaydUaet«>(Ba  tothewnapaliit.  Wb«n 
y««  bad  got  tba  lays  to  BM<  tb«B  »■•  tlM  qoeatloa  of  aataeMtf  field.  If 
yaa  eenattad  iaH|wattw  yoa  bad  a  eawad  tafa.  TopcrfcetlyeanaetOatacM 
a(taU«BaliigriyaqwaliMor«lap9iaf4awB;  b«t  then  aacaad  t«  Um  ae 
iaipa8rfbdityiap«ft«l|y««tb««m  tbadlOeally.  It  wm  aaid  that  tt  bad 
haaa  doaa  la  (hnmnf,  bat  wbathar  that  waa  ao  or  not  time  woold  abow. 

Tka  C«*raMa»  tbaa  iiiiiiMii  a  fota  «(  tbaalu  to  Mr.  Beck,  which  wm 
eairlad  aaaaiaaoaaly. 

♦ 


FirrT  TKABS*  PHOTOOBAPHT. 
rfbHnnihU  Aa 
titii 


I^MllLJ 


I  to  fonhar  aal  adrmaee,  ha*  at  laat  laaebad  ita 
AtiUi  i^ti  fa  aw  Milui  j  e<  fbuiegnihs  It  aay  aot 
I  to  laba  a  MmapaMha  laok.  aad  Ma  bwa  «ba*  aeo). 
aaratiaaly  — U  bigiaalaji  ilii  mimm  tmiital  photofWfhy baa  M<aia>. 
Maay  a<«baaarli«rtaaM  aad  tnaapba  kaaa  baaa  loat  i^  ol  ia  tba  p«. 
laaiadjtfiiiiiiiatatoiwHiMa.  aadawtaiaad— fawtothaoadiaiMy 
w<arbw  ol  tha  pnatat  4iif.  la  Iha  Mfn  whieb  it  ia  ay  priTila«i  to 
briag  bate*  yoa  lUa  araniag,  it  woafl  ba  aarfaetly  impoaaiMa,  batiag 
r^farl  lor  Iba  tioM  at  mi  diapiaal,  to  1^  b^oc*  yoa  tba  ooaplata  raeofd 
r  what  baa  baaa  4am  oariag  (ba  §ltf  ymn'  aiiataaM  ol  pbologiaphy 
i  — t  -TtTrrrftTlTlbiiiailiini  atortanlnla  iiiilll  alllliiiiii  MidMiim 


eaaan  ia.  aa  awal  af  yoa  am  awt 

cotiiaa  iMlnanphw.  vbo  floariaba 
uia  HaaAaai  a/ PMMnMte.  to  ii 
Maiaia  to  a  TlwiiliiiMiii  Moak. 
cirtaia  tt  ia  *al  ^arta  ia  Ui  ifaai 


A  word  0*  two  Mfudiag  Pofto  mv  aot  ha  eat 
u(  piaaa.  torn  c<  aU  wa  will  ibtow  ayoa  tba  aanaa  bia  pottiait,  takan 
taoB  Iba  hooUapiaM  of  ana  ol  bia  worka.  In  Umm»mk  VkftutgrnmomU, 
fvbliabad  at  Sgnasto  ia  XiM.  I  waa  foataoaU  aaoMb  to  aaeoza  a  aopy 
el  Ibii  my  ma  tntadHioe  at  Iba  Mia  of  Lotd  Cnwfcri'a  Ubraiy. 

Kttto  aaaMa  to  haaa  baaa  bora  at  Ha^  about  tba  yaar  1530.  At  a 
«MyaMiy  a«i  ba  afpaaM  to  haaa  Aeva  gnat  dal«hl  toaiaM^Iha 
watbaaf  ibaaMjfilTiinliiiiLaadiHaMiMilil  t^t  abM  ba  waa  taw  ar 
elaMByeaMalagabawaahlatoiiBnni  jaLaHa.  Bnii«ht  ap  aadar 
tfaaeaiaolaaaaeiawbo  laalMad  Iba  aataial  laadaaaiM  ol  yooiW  Porta. 


loaeaiaMaaaaeMwiw  KaiMad  uaa  aataial  laadaaaMa  of  yaai«  t^orta. 
«a  fiad  Ibat  ba  liaTaOad  Ibfoogb  Piaaaa.  Italy,  aad  Spain,  bia  piiaaipal 
o^M  batag  to  aoaaalt  Iba  tanooa  UbcariM  ecatlartd  throoghoat  tboM 
e««alfli^i«d  Maka  blaadf  aeqaaiatadwitb  the  conifota  of  tha  old  maaa- 
««ili«a  Mflaalad  Ingrtm  iatbadi«MaalituaihuBaMel>aaniiag.  Parta,« 
aanaal  a«  a  loil^y  trhMt  ka  loaiidad  M<  aaaMd  ilia  SeervM,  fboaa  hte. 
•^  to  dtaMMl  «i(b  *a  Ptraol  HMt  day.  Paal  UL.  aad  ba  bad  to  halaha 
MbhM  to  laiM  ia  aate  to  iaalify  Um  aaliaa,  Md  Ikia  |ai■ll■itl^y  ba 
woaU  baTa  ae  diflUalty  ia  doiag,  m  tba  Sodaty  wm  ootv  ialaadad  aa  a 
nma*  tat  WMnwiagina  Iba  aalmal  laiinii.  Iba  mamban  (or  wbioh  vara 
ooly  iUgSUa  wbo  had  toa  Mai(hii«  ia  tha  way  of  dMeOTwy.  (iUut  ia  Iba 


ttmpnrlanlpnlnia  1111111  aiiiiniiij  mumiiwii 
to  do  ao  to  a  way  that  laay  aat  ha  daaaad  vaariaooia  by  iboM  wbo  aMy 
ba  Maaaot  thu  araaiag. 
Wa  haaa  It  «■  Iba  aatbortty  •<  iba  pa«  Laaraato  that— 
"Maaca  aavM  bat  itowly,  atoa«y  Maaf^  aa  ban  poiat  to  pttet," 
«ad  parhapa  a  goad  iialiiiMuuamia  Myba  toaad  ia  tha  fcef  that  tba 
r  aaarty  llMaa  haadNd  Man  bafofa  a  aoithadwaa 
>  jiilaiM  ohtataai  hi  iba  dMkaaad  ahwihar  ooaM  ha 

k  ia.'aa  aMal  al  yoa  am  awan,  thai  ol  Joba  Baptiito  Poata.  a  aaa- 

ColiiaM  fMlnanphM.  wbofloariabad  ia  tba  aulaaalb  aniaqr.    Kdv.ia 

tfkf.  ia  iBiJinail  to  attribala  Iba  diaaorax^  of  tba 

'  ~ioak,  ooa  pMoUaa,  but  ba  tbia  aa  it  may, 

I  Mtfim  Aataraii*— XattOBl  Magie— JaaeribM 

tha  ■rthad  ol  ehtoiilai  tatoSM  ia  a  dariHaad  ohaahM.    Is  tba  flrat 


adHteolthlaaarfiMlMMMbMadaaatoto  a  riMpia  apartan.  wbiia  in 
tba  IMM  ililitai  Iba  aM  ol  laaaM  to  taipawia  Iba  appaaraaM  al  Iba 


art  of  medicine  or  in  natural  philoaophy.  Porta,  along  witli  hia  brother 
Vinoant,  established  a  mnsaom  of  natural  cariosities,  which  was  viaitad 
from  time  to  time  by  the  men  of  scienoe  from  other  ooontries.  Porta 
nsTer  married.  He  died  at  Naples  in  the  year  1615.  His  writings  were 
Tariad.  We  hare  already  rafeired  to  hia  Satural  ilagic,  it  waa  originally 
pabliahed  in  four  books,  but  sabeeqnent  editions  cootain  twenty  books. 
Several  of  these  contain  as  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Porta  standing  in 
front  of  a  concare  mirror,  with  a  sword  in  his  haml  performing  the  ex- 
periment known  as  the  mysterious  dagger.  We  will  tlirow  on  tlie  screen 
the  picture  in  question,  which  is  taken  from  a  copy  of  Hagia  Ntitur:ilU, 
pobliahed  in  .\mslerdam  in  the  year  1664.  The  original  work  I  have 
brought  with  ma  and  can  be  seen  by  the  members  at  the  conclusion  of 
tba  paper.  I  have  also  a  oopy  of  an  early  edition  published  by  Plantin,  o{ 
Antwerp,  in  the  ^ear  1583,  wliicb  oontaina  only  the  four  books.  I  may 
maalion  an  Engliah  tranalatian  liaa  been  publiahed  bearing  date  1669. 
I  lagnt  that  so  far  I  liata  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  trans- 
lation. I  may,  however,  give  a  few  quotations  from  the  seventeenth  book 
of  this  translation,  wliiob  beara  more  eapecially  on  Porta'a  experiments 
with  hia  darkened  chamber,  and  the  employment  of  a  lens.  After  da- 
nribing  the  way  "  to  aee  all  things  in  the  dark  that  are  outwardly  done 
in  the  aon  with  the  ooloora  of  them,"  he  adds:  "  Now  will  I  declare  what 
I  aver  ooocaalad  ontil  now,  and  thought  to  ooncaal  continually.  If  you 
pot  a  amall  lenticolar  eiy^  glass  to  the  bole  you  shall  preMutly  aee  all 
things  clearer,  the  coontanances  of  men  walking,  tha  oolonrs,  garments, 
and  all  things  m  if  yoa  stood  by :  yoa  shall  sm  them  with  so  much 
plaaanre.that  those  that  sea  it  can  never  enough  admire  it."  He  furUiar 
laeommends,  "  But  if  you  will  see  all  things  greater  and  clMrer,  ovar 
against  it  Mt  the  glass,  not  that  which  dissipates  by  dispersing,  but  that 
whieb  eougwmillM  by  aniting  both  by  eoming  to  it  and  going  m>m  it,  till 
yoa  know  tha  Irne  qoaotity  of  the  image  by  a  due  appropinquation  of  the 
eaatia,  aad  so  thall  ttia  baholder  aM  mora  fitly  biros  Hying,  llie  cloudy 
Mm  oc  dear  and  blew  moantaina  that  are  afar  off,  and  in  a  sm&ll  circle 
of  p^iar  (that  is,  pat  over  the  hole)  you  shall  aw,  m  it  were,  an  epitome 
of  the  wbda  world,  and  you  will  much  rajoioe  to  see  it."  The  quaint 
deaeriptioas  of  a  eonoaTa  and  a  convex  lens  are  well  worth  noting,  that 
witieh  diaaipalM  by  dioaniag  and  that  wliiob  eongregates  b^  uniting 
Porta  forther  annuls  wa  om  of  tha  darkened  chamber  as  an  aid  to  draw- 
lag.    Ha  Myi  :— 

"  If  yoa  eannot  draw  a  picture  of  a  man  or  anything  eUe,  draw  it  by 
this  roeana,  it  yoa  can  bat  only  make  tin  ooloars.  Ttiia  ia  an  art  worth 
laaming.  Let  tha  aon  beat  upon  the  window  and  then  about  the  hole ; 
lat  there  be  pictares  of  men  that  it  may  light  upon  them  but  not  upon 
tba  bole.  Put  a  white  paper  against  the  hole,  and  you  shall  so  long  pit 
tits  man  by  the  ligh>,  briogii^  them  neer,  or  setting  tbam  furtlier,  until 
Iba  aaa  east  a  perlMt  lapiaMnlitioa  upon  tlie  Ubla  againat  it ;  one  that 
ia  (Ulled  in  painting  moat  lay  on  ooloara  where  ttiay  are  on  the  table, 
and  in  tha  ■operfloies  it  will  ba  smu  m  an  image  in  a  glaM." 

Tha  eamaim  obacura  waa  at  one  lime  a  mocb  more  popular  affair  than 
it  ia  now.  It  (onned  often  one  of  the  featuiaa  of  country  reaidenoaa. 
The  diagram  thrown  on  ttia  acracn  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  form  in 
wliigb  tba  eaaen  obaeora  waa  erected. 

Bifbn  wa  paM  oa,  howaver,  I  mv  nlu  to  tha  gtneral  writings  of 
Porta,  aad  tlia  titlM  of  hi*  variotts  worka;  thoM  are:— A  tnatise  on  oipber 
wtitbig,  entitlad  Dt  FtuUvU  LiUntntm  SotU ;  one  on  plants,  Pkytogiio- 
MoafM ;  anotitar  on  Iba  relations  aappoead  to  exist  between  men  and 
aaimala,  Dr  llumaita  Fhyiogitomunia ;  it  might  be  inlaresting  to  aliow 
tha  mode  in  wfaieh  Ihla  work  bM  bMO  illustrated.  A  traoaparency  tnnn 
one  of  Um  eata  will  theiclora  now  ba  ahown.  It  ie|ireaenla  the  head  of 
SoetalM  alnngrida  a  atag'a  head,  tha  point  of  similitnda  aa  in  tha  flat 
woaM.  Porta  haa  a  work  bearing  on  affrfcaltore,  cultivation  of  trees,  drc, 
aad  its  title  is  ruii,i;  anotliar  relatinv  U>  uplics,  lie  lU/rtulume  Opticei 

CI  libh  tit.  He  wrote  conoaming  hydraulic  engines,  I'luaiuattcorum 
trt$;  aoollier  work,  Dt  C-tU'lt  Ph^tiognomonia,  treats  of  Ibe  heavenly 
bodiea.  Art  Itfminiicrnili  it  a  compeodiom  of  all  the  methods  made  UM 
of  bv  the  andenu  to  aid  and  strengthen  tba  memory.  A  book  regarding 
distillation,  t>t  ItiiuUationt,  which  givM  ana  a  good  idm  of  the  atate  of 
chamialry,  or  rather  alchemy,  in  tba  aiilaanth  oantury.  A  trMtiM  on 
lortiflaations,  Lie  iluniiiont;  and  tha  laat  of  hia  aeiantitic  works,  V*  JCrii 
TtttmmMtMimibut,  whioh  may  ba  raokonad  the  first  work  bearing  on 
malaoroiogy.  Porta  towards  the  end  ol  hia  life  took  to  writing  puy^, 
•ad  foar  ooeiadiM  and  two  tragediM  emanated  from  liis  pen.  Knough 
haa  baen  aaid  regarding  our  philosophar  to  show  how  varied  must  Imm 
baoa  hia  lalanU,  and  although  much  that  ia  inaoourate  and  even  chilJM 
ia  to  ba  foond  in  bia  writings,  we  have  yet  to  reinambei  that  he  Uvad  tti 
aa  aga  of  aopantitian,  wbaa  alchemy  and  aataology  waia  regarded  aa 
ioienoM.  Tba  on)9  othar  two  works  whioh  I  poaaaM  of  Porta  a  are  two 
■MJitiiMH  of  bia  oypbar-writing,  tha  first  edition  published  at  Naplu,  1663, 
aad  a  later  one  pabUabed  at  MontbelliarJ,  a  town  in  France,  in  lfiU8. 
ThaM,  with  thoM  previooaly  mentioned,  can  be  seen  by  any  interMted  at 
tha  oooeiasion  ol  my  paper.  In  anatomy  Forta't  name  still  lives,  (or 
anatomists  still  apeak  of  tha  Vina  Porta. 

It  ia  dilBcalt  to  a^  to  whom  we  ahould  attribute  the  oamera  ohaouia 
ia  ita  portable  form.  Robert  Hooke,  a  famoua  Engliah  mathematioian 
daaeribM  aaoh  an  apparatus  in  1679,  and  Mario  Antonio  Callio,  in  1687, 
neommenda  thia  form  of  the  camera  for  isaisting  artiata.    In  the  trana- 

Cncy  now  ahovm  yon  have  a  reproduction  of  the  illustration  whioh  is 
d  in  Hooke'i  PhilototJikul  EijKriinenU,  wh«r«  this  4evie«  of  his  j» 
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««fc  «M  pablitbed  is  17M,  »nd  the  origiiua  copy  I 

TtiiHaMlUMjtil  Mid  to  ba  th«  oCbpriog  of  the  two  uieDoet  -optic* 
mitSmWUT^'  b»f«  iut  bMn  ooiiaidariDg  tb«  puent^  on  the 
rid«L  kBd  MrhaiM  on  tin  chemical  we  might  h«Te  to  go  stiU 
kwk  ia  tk«  Mww  of  hialoir  wan  it  deorftble  to  b«  mmate ;  but 
b  Mrtlria.  Itet  •!  >n  arwiU  in  Portk's  time  the  darkeniii^  of 
iii  br  the  aetioa  of  light  bad  beea  obeenred  by  the  alcbemisti. 
b*  whldi  thii  iabetanee  wu  then  known  wai  that  of  horn- 
tmata  ■  and  the  alehemiat,  Fabricioa,  in  hia  work,  De  Rebut 
printed  'in  IMfl.  giTea  a  lengthMted  aeooant  of  its  Tarious 
^1  wai  rcMrrad.  howrrer,  to  the  fkmooi  Swedish  chemist, 
,  to  fite.  in  ITH.  a  phikMophioal  explanation  of  this  darkening 

gf  lAt,  and  ba  ahowed  that  the  action  took  pUce  more  rapidly 

tm  tha  linEt  rnlmind  layi  than  in  any  other.  Coming  now  to  the 
bagtaatac  of  tba  laiiail  oaatuiy  we  find  that  Kitter  established  the  fact 
tfMH  Ika  rara  baTOod  tba  riaible  imctrnm  bad  even  a  greater  action  than 
te  iWbIa  Tba  naoMa  aaneiated  with  investigations  of  a  similar  nature 
g|  iMt  paftod  aaay  ba  jnat  aimply  giren,  Sennebier,  Seebeck,  Dr.  Wool- 
httam,  m  WaLBaraBhel,  and  many  otben. 

la  VlMMt,  •  ftutaaaui  Charlai  wa*  in  the  habit  of  showing  to  his  class 
•hMl  Ihk  ttaM  •  aode  by  wbieh  portraits  of  a  kind  could  be  obtained  by 
tha  dukadag  aolkia  refarrad  to.  The  pictnre  now  shown  will  indicate 
^  BMaM*  of  pnMading.  Strong  sunlight  was  allowed  to  penetrate 
Itnwb  *  aoMMacabb  apartora  in  a  darkened  ohamber,  and  where  the 
UgMMI  Ika  dtMr  «■•  so  placed  that  the  profile  of  his  head  cast  a  shadow 
«■  Ika  war  batdad  him ;  a  sort  of  silhoaette  was  thus  obtained,  but  as 
■e  aoda  m  ■— '*f'"C  it  pannanant  was  forthcoming  it  was  valueless. 

Dmmm  Wedgwood,  fourth  aon  of  the  Wedgwood  of  porcelain  fame,  as 
■bo  Bir  Hnmphrey  Darr,  oceopied  themselves  with  the  attempt  to  secure 
H|Nl<r»ini  ptctnrea.  Beyoad  establishing  the  fact  that  the  cliloride  was 
than  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  white  leather  as  a 
jt  gava  better  resolta  than  white  paper,  the  problem  of 
atiU  nniolved.  These  two  investigators  did  not  attempt 
pietoaa,  ttiay  oontentad  themaelvea  with  what  we  would  now  call 
tat  hy  eonlaet.  Thia  waa  in  1802.  We  come  now  to  the  year  1814, 
Ika  man  vbo  waa  daatined  to  secnre  the  first  permanent  picture 
oa  the  acaaa — Joaeph  Nioephore  N'iepce.  He,  too,  seems  to  have 
in  tba  flnt  faiataiiee  ezparfinenting  with  the  salts  of  silver.  Dis- 
Iban,  ha  atodbd  tba  a<mon  of  light  on  resinous  and  bituminous 
Ba  darbad  a  ptooeas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  heliography, 
1  on  the  fact  that  a  substance  known  as  bitumen  of  Judiea 
to  li^t  was  no  longer  soluble  in  the  menstrua  which 
iWwolvad  It.  Application  of  the  process  now  known  as  the 
IdBuina  to  the  present  day,  being  made  use  of  in  certain 
fhotn  iiluaiiMpiiwaaiui.  Niepce  employed  pewter  plates  covered  with 
iha  aaMUif*  bnaman.  ComparatiTely  sensitive  in  the  case  of  contact 
priatiaib  tba  aiatarial  waa  by  no  means  sensitive  enough  for  camera 
votk.  boon  bda(  laqnired  to  effect  the  neoeasaiy  change  in  the  camera. 
Fietnia*  art,  bowwrar,  extant  aecared  by  this  means,  and  some  little  time 
I  knd  tba  bcnoor  ct  bringing  one  before  our  Association.  A  few 
irtad  witb  Nbpee'i  career  may  not  be  without  interest.  He 
St  CtMbu-anr-SaAne,  March  7,  1765.  Kducated  for  the 
1  ultinurtaly  became  a  soldier,  and  saw  actual  ser- 
.  •«»»  tba  army  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  he  settled  down 
U  Chabna.  HU  leirara  time  would  seem  to  have  been  devoted  entirely 
toexparimenting,  and  wa  may  take  it  that  it  was  about  the  year  1813  he 
***y°  ™"  •»P^in»ents  which  ultimately  ended  in  his  heliographic 
Hf»  tJ^  "  *"'"'*^  regarding  Niepce's  work  from  a  French 
'  C?5li^  teriUtur  Clmentitm  de  la  Photographie,  a  biographical  notice 

^.JrS'if "5??^?^*^  *"  **"  y*"  ^^^-  T''«  ^^^  '"  question  is 
••••v '"••"I*  Jjtbnow,  bnt  I  have  a  oopy.  which  can  be  seen  further 
«■.  BteqAen  Hi^ea  bad  a  brother,  Claude,  and  the  book  is  largely 
y*  *P  *  ™  oorraepondence  which  took  pUce  between  the  two 
Mban.  Oaada  aeams  to  have  had  also  an  inventive  turn  of  mind, 
•Mba  ema  ovar  to  England  regarding  a  machine  of  his,  the  "  pyrelo- 

£S  lK^^;ir??n  "^T"!"*  *2S^A^  '?*»°'  °'  ^°^  ^-  This  w" 
fJr^lJ^C?.  .^-  ^fcepbora  viiibd  hit  brother  at  Kew  in  1827,  and 
«f2rJ!r^VJ?'°S^'?!?Tjl*'*'""'*^y»>  Society.  On  account 
?.f^"".*T™«°>«  .»•  inethod  his  memoir  was  not  received  by  the 
•,*'™"P?>^  ""•"ng  of  last  session  we  had  that  identical 
rBrtowour  Booaty,  aa  also  a  reproduction  of  an  engraving  and 
I  SfSL*iiiI"?1{  ntemd  to.  Niepce  would  seem  to  have 
.  M  l!l\ZJrti    the  attempt  to  secnre  light-drawn  pictures,  but 

dLSZJT^  ^JT'.!?  ^''^  ^t^  •'""*^  '"'o  P"h>ership  with 
»lg«i»vandw.,n^l  throw  upon  the  screen  a  poition  of  the  facsimile 
■."*  «»<!:^.^wridtamoM  copartnery,  that  portion  containing  the  sig- 
22»j;^»«baM.pa*Ta coatributone,.    Fqnqui'.work has  the  compete 

uSiJ^ja!^  ^^'  *^^  '  "'"^  ^  0"  English  vocabulary. 
UttOMb  muT  may  not  exacUy  comprehend  what  a  Daeuerrmt™ 

•K^Sl  lSS^S!iil!!L.'" -!**"•  ••«>«»»ed  Willi  Niepce,  may  be 
bm  shaa.   Tbb  photographb  pk»«ar  i^joieed  in  a  perfect  plethora  of 


names— Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre.  His  portrait,  taken  from  a 
Daguerreotype  by  Mayall,  in  1846,  U  now  presented  to  you.  Daguene 
was  born  at  a  village  near  Paris,  named  Cormeilles,  on  November  18, 
1787.  He  seems  to  have  been  left  at  an  early  age  to  his  own  re- 
soorces,  but  appears  to  have  developed  a  considerable  talent  as  a  scene 
painter.'  He  was  employed  as  scenic  artist  at  several  of  the  theatres  in 
Kris.  Daguerre  originated  those  scenic  effects  known  as  dioramic.  A 
diagram  illustrative  of  Daguerre's  pictures  and  his  mode  of  showing 
them  is  here  reproduced.  The  pictures  were  painted  on  both  sides  of 
the  canvas,  and  shown  first  by  reflected  and  afterwards  by  transmitted 
light.  A  description  of  the  mode  of  producing  such  pictures  is  to  be 
found  in  a  translation  of  Daguerre's  treatise  on  Daguerreotype  pubhshed 
in  London  in  1839. 

I  have  with  me  this  evening  the  translation  referred  to.  Daguerre's 
Diorama  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris.  It  was  opened  in  the  year  1822, 
and  continued  till  the  year  1839,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  tire:  this 
occurred  on  the  3rd  of  March  in  the  year  spcoitied.  The  subjects  he  had 
in  this  manner  portrayed  on  canvas  were  many  and  varied— i{o«/in 
^(/6<y  in  o  fog,  changing  afterwards  to  a  snowstorm;  Tlie  Deluge;  A  View 
of  Parit  from  Montmartre ;  Najaoleon'n  Totnb,  St.  Helena;  Phiicei-street, 
Kdinburgh,  and  A  Fire,  &o.  The  Temple  of  Solomon  was  his  last 
production. 

In  his  sketches  from  nature  Daguerre  is  said  to  have  largely  made  use 
of  the  camera  obscura ;  and  to  fix  the  ephemeral  images  of  the  instru- 
ment seems  to  have  been  the  one  idea  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman.  So 
engrossed  with  what  he  deemed  possible  did  Daguerre  become,  that  the 
story  is  told  of  his  wife  consulting  some  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  day 
regarding  the  sanity  of  her  husband,  and  receiving  the  reply  that  the 
thing  Daguerre  sought  after  was  not  by  any  means  impossible.  We 
rather  think  that  Madime  Daguerre  would  not  derive  much  comfort  from 
an  answer  such  as  this.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  Isidore  Niepce, 
the  son  of  Nicephore,  took  his  father's  place  in  the  Niepce-Daguerre 
copartnery,  which  was  to  last  for  ten  years,  starting  from  1829. 

W.  Lame,  jun. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  USE  OF  COMPEESSED  GASES. 
The  publication  of  the  complete  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  lamentable 
DubUn  explosion  has  undoubtedly  given  a  thrill  of  relief  to  many  whose 
confidence  in  the  security  of  the  useful  gas  cylinders  had  been  somewhat 
rudely  shaken  by  the  first  accounts.  True  workers  of  experience  waited 
before  forming  any  opinions,  Imowing,  or  rather  feeling  sure,  that  when 
the  truth  was  known  some  circumstances  would  be  found  which  would 
explain  the  occurrence,  without  detracting  from  the  security  generally 
felt  when  proper  care  and  experience  are  brought  to  bear.  But  old  hands 
were  puzzled.  Even  such  an  operator  as  Mr.  Chadwick  cannot  help 
showing  it.  It  seemed  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  man,  apparently 
conversant  with  the  matter,  should  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of 
experimenting  with  a  cylinder  of  "mixed"  gas.  But  the  apparent  im- 
possibility has  proved  to  be  the  truth,  and,  what  most  would  have 
anticipated,  turned  out  to  be  the  actual  result.  Given  a  cylinder  of 
mixed  gases  in  a  room  with  some  one  who  avowedly  went  in  to  "  ex- 
periment "  with  it — "  experimenting  "  necessarily  meaning  trying  how  it 
would  burn — and  it  needs  no  special  evidence  to  account  for  the  explosion 
and  the  fire  ;  indeed,  had  no  explosion  taken  place,  all  settled  ideas  as  to 
explosive  gas  would  have  been  upset. 

But  one  or  two  points  arise  on  which  questions  may  be  asked.  The 
deceased  gentleman  is  reported  not  to  have  considered  the  mixture 
dangerous,  because  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  was  small  as  compared  with 
the  oxygen.  Let  all  experimenters  be  warned  that  no  quantity  of 
hydrogen  is  too  small  to  become  explosive  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  On 
the  other  liand,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  maybe  too  large  to  be  dangerous, 
seriously  that  is ;  but  such  a  mixture  as  existed  in  the  Dublin  case 
could  only  be,  as  it  proved,  most  violent  in  its  combustion  and  results. 

Another  question  is,  Why  did  it  not  explode  at  first  when  tried  by  the 
customer,  and  afterwards  on  its  return  to  the  works?  This  is  easily 
explained.  When  the  cylinder  was  fully  charged,  the  valve  would  be 
opened  to  such  £m  infinitesimal  extent,  that  flame,  though  "snapping" 
in  the  pipes,  could  not  pass  back  into  the  cylinder ;  later  on,  as  the 
pressure  decreased,  and  the  valve  would  be  opened  more,  a  "  flame-way  " 
would  be  created,  and  the  explosion  would  result. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  no  discredit  is  cast  by  this  case  on  the 
use  of  compressed  gases,  and  that  the  cylinder  was  not  in  any  way  at 
fault.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
government  test  for  such  cylinders,  and  as  to  making  the  commercial 
mixing  of  such  gases  penal,  and  it  may  tie  well  in  a  few  words  to  examine 
such  suggestions. 

First,  the  desirability  of  a  government  test.  No  such  test  would  have 
prevented  the  explosion  under  consideration,  and  there  is  no  case  on 
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rfMfd  of  »  ^yUMa*  tailing  ihronch  w^iiim.  It  k  wcU  kaown  that 
Uiin'*  Oxygen  Companj  will  not  obarge  stimog*  eyUndan  withoat 
pmie—  tiring,  lor  which  tbey  ehaigc,  I  beliave,  one  shilliiig,  and  it  ia 
within  tba  pown  of  all  who  oae  tbair  own  eyUnden  to  hare  a  guarantee 
ol  tMt  by  tb«  makan.  Mj  own  eyiintes,  and  I  woold  nerer  oae  bagi. 
or  Bake  my  own  oiygn  again,  are  gaanutaed  by  the  makers  aa  teitad 
to  two  Ion*  to  the  tqaan  iaeh,  and  aa  the  fall  charging  preaanre  ia  one 
baadied  and  twenlij  ahwn^thia,  or  eonaiderably  leaa  than  one  ton,  the 
oMigin  of  iaiitjkaaplau  Vnttliar,  if  a  cylinder  has  pcoparly  atood  tba 
tart  ol  ilia  1^1  aad  tianwHlMwi.  it  ia  no«  likely  to  bnnt  ia  aaa  wbaa 
the  liiwuia  is  all  the  wfails  Mwlalshtag  Thia  element  of  danger  may 
mUj,  thenfa*.  be  left  lor  nakan  Mi  ttnfiimmi  to  deal  with,  withoat 
any  need  ioe  gofanuaent  iatarfsieaea. 

On  the  ifsstioB  of  apssial  higislalinn  lor  "mixed"  gaaea,  there  appears 
tittle  need  k*  any  iitiMdmit  of  lbs  exiatiag  law,  aa  the  dealer  who 
■^  eat  miaed  gaa  lor  osyfH  or  hydra|H>  would  certainly  find  hiaaaelf 
o«  trial  tor  winalinghlsf  if  dsMb  «an  liniif  tbareby,  and  liable  for 
I  if  the  OBly  saaaeqMaea  wtm  imtntlltm  «f  pupntj— a  liability 
J  ia  pmsaHew  et  emilmmmm  aa  any  diraat  legal  penalty. 
Tbe  leseea  of  the  esplosiea  seems  to  ka  that  no  mon  ilsiigi  aasd  be 
looked  loriatbeMsefgM  ba  stiiiifwasil  form  than  in  the  bags,  at 
laaet  aot  aa  atWag  bom  tbe  eyiiadara  or  the  ewprMsica,  while  in  the 
I  of  BMBy  tbe  adraatagae  are  all  as  tbe  side  ol  the  portable  form : 
ia  that  aaiib«  gweoUea.  ^jaaBite,  sbiofato  of 
aoribe  HmsHghl.  wa  tkiaga  to  be  baadlad  witfaeat 
earo,  oad  a  tsaasanhla  haowledge  of  their  aatnro  and 
AU  tbaaa  thtai^  as*  safe  ki  eanfnl  beads,  aU  tbeee  thing*, 
'othara,afe  daagaroni  la  MMhaa  baada;  and  tlwe  are  few 
«ki«h  pnea  tba  trath  ol  Um  prorerb,  ••  Wbaterar  ie  worth 
,  ia  werth  iaia«  well."  aore  eoaiiislely  than  those  Boanaslad  with 


of  tbe  iitwrtBas  ia  Mr.  OhadaMi's  artiek  ia  last  week's 
Jvnmu.  an  aMrt  ralaaMs,  and  shhnagk  to  seae  extsat  already  antid- 
paled  ia  eanMl  psastiae  AewM  ba  kill  mi  en  with  psnialsat  ilsralkm 
oata  the  psaaliea  bitowii  aaivsnaL  X  allade  to  tbe  prtfoeat  that  fai  an 
casee  a  dhtiiistiis  celoar  akonld  be  aioplsd  lor  gaa  eyliodsra,  say  blaek 
and  wkifb  at  better,  Mask  and  ssd.  far  i>sa  aad  bydrngMtes|we>i  I  ely. 
aad  that  ia  aU  aaasa  Iha  eoateala  sboald  be  disliast(p  and  nnmistokaWy 
BMiked  ea  the  aafaMa.  Um  idea  e(  alfariK  <iw  MMiWi  so  that  H  aboold 
practisaQy  be  bapeastble  lo  U  lannisHj  is  good,  bat  wmUd.  I  Isar, 
lak  ttalaikwui  to  atatfm  «BadHiBaa  «t  trade,  aa  aU  tbe 
ef  qrttadata  weald  have  to  be  takaa  «*ar  bj  mygsa,  aad 
r  eyiws.  aad  aU  isansstil  «ilb  Ibeir  iU^.  aade  tor  Miegni. 
I  bard^  ssaaM  psastiaBkla,  MaliMli««  aoloars  aad  plain  marldag 
ea^te  bafaHa  laailwl  fa»  mMmmj  iiii  ikiik  is  aU  tlMt  shoald 
i«f  alia  to  be  legialalad  tor.  B. 


LETTBB  FBOX  OEBIUXT. 
i  QmUk  PTUtUm0  rnmmt     Uttntti  witk  tkt  Stw  Oftiemt  OUt$/nm  Jnm 
*tnu4  lfp*eea<eeiM  Dmiitfm—tm/lmne*  tf  Um  Dnttftr  m 
vifPitiu    CaaiHr, 


I  to  iht  Urwttoftr. 

ICasi  IkMi  (wilfaa  Dr.  Toari  in  Jntkaap't  nmtlttM  I  hare  haaid  proiM. 
•teaalfkolaBaahafa  aak  tbeeosellsa :  "  What  eaa  I  do  to  lomlab  la  two 
d«y*IMRpsMahaBi«MasaBll«a7-  U  I  reply.  Take  breaiida of  sihrer 
|S|ia  Iks  aaaaa  aBl  saifahlj  >i  xThat  gitee  blaek  piataMa.  bat  I 
wMt  *Hi  browa  Bba  B^alnr  pbolapapba."  WaU.  ihie  eoald  be  my 
••iily  aeeeoTpiisbsJ  with  the  a*d  cfliahtdraefc  (eetio(|yp^.  Bat  good 
ootioiypee  are  aot  to  be  bad  siwjeksie  We  ba«e  aew  a  ptoesee  ad- 
■miag  <«T  «■■  Iks  sataUta  <(  the  piabiesa.  and  wlikh  eaa  be  eieeated 
lyeeeryekMMfksHMiikii.  U  ie  aalht^  aors  or  less  bat  the  aos  ef 
fharids  af  dhef  i^iirn  Wfer.  Tkfa  paper  has  beea  known  tor  teara, 
bal  kai  aet  aiik  kafafaw  itea  k  diiirm.  Bv  aay  of  a  last  I  gave 
Mwita  Hrft.  ia  Ja  Jiabaig.  M  erta  la  dawtop  lOOOapfaa  apoa  Aloride 
erf  iilw  jriilins  paper. 

Kr.  Helfl  wiiiaa :— ■■  The  eocke  yea  eeat  lae  ware  printed  in  the  band 
wWlagiypaiataetPsla*  Biklkfkaatea  loU  paper,  u  difla«ed  JayU«ht, 
MNasaaada.    Tetol  ilaa,  la*  aad  a  kaU  boor*.^ 

The  nOs  aaa  eat  iaatripaaf  tear  pietaiee  each;  daraiioo,  two  lioors ; 
tbiy  !■!  Ikii  laisfafsiiiT*  iiililia»|Hailam.»;  aalphale  of  iron.  1 
(t— fad  aaksMnai]  dBafad  «Wi  aaa  ^nanUty  ef  wala,  and  with 
Bodarato  adMfaa  at  aaaide  of  aolariaa. 

The  devefafa  baspe  Ikoa  tuuiiiiM  dafi  to  oae  monDi.  Foor  itripa  of 
foa  iiHaia  eask  were  worked  at  eaa  Mae.  TiaM,  three  mlnotee ;  there- 
far  oae  bnadred  pietores  about  foor 
and  Bud  two  miaatee  ia  lots 
After  this  they  were  waahadtor 
twe  bwus  ia  sspeafad  sLsagee  of  water. 

Tbe  leaiag  aaa  dsaa  with  twea^  eopfae  at  a  tiaa  ia  tbe  aolpboqyaaids 


faao  total  danltea  of 


Clears.    Alia  iMa  tl^y  vara  wall  wahsi  and  Bud  two  miaatee  ia  lots 
of  fatty;  tbailaaallsailkaoaa  bow, 


gold  bath.  It  was  finished  in  about  foor  boure.  Alter  this  the  pictures 
were  washed  for  one  minnte  and  put  into  tbe  alum  bath  together  about 
one  hour.  This  was  followed  finally  by  washing,  squeegeeing  upon  glass 
with  a  rubber  roller,  and  drying  by  artificial  heat  (two  hours).  During 
the  sommer  sasnn  this  is  done  best  in  the  open  air  in  sunshine. 

Tbe  sqaeegeeing  reqnira  abont  four  hoon  for  1000  copies.  This  time 
ia  eaknlated  for  ooe  person,  with  extra  help  the  time  can  be  reduced  to 
one  half. 

The  tone  ia  according  to  one's  pleasoie,  but  it  is  di£Scult  to  obtain 
perleet  equality  in  large  quantitiee,  beoaoae  the  intensity  of  daylight 
ehangw  daring  printing.    This  is  no  hindrance  for  practical  purposes. 

The  pietora  are  tiimaed  with  the  gjaaa  pattern.  Tbe  mounting  re- 
qnirea  jpraetiM  aad  eare.  Oloe  ia  sprmd  in  the  middle  of  the  cardboard 
(Tery  htlle,  to  preTent  it  (ram  ronning  oat  on  the  sides),  and  the  picture 
is  ptaoed  on  a  large  glaa  pUte  and  gloed  on  tba  edges ;  but  great  care 
baa  to  be  taken  that  the  gloe  doa  not  tondh  tbe  piotore  aide.  In  muunt- 
ing,  tbe  gloed  parte  of  pictore  and  cardboard  will  meet. 

Each  picture  ia  laid  npon  a  Ireah  part  ol  tiie  glaa  plate,  and  when  this 
ia  fall  another  one  ia  taken ;  tbe  first  ooe  used  can  be  cleaned  and  dried 
in  the  meantime.  With  a  little  praetiee  and  working  in  concert,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  piotara  oan  be  moonted  in  an  hour  by  two  persons 
without  injuring  the  glaa  in  tbe  leaat  The  material  used  for  pasting 
baa  to  be  a  pretty  thin  ^ae.  The  preesing  on  to  the  cardboard  has  to 
be  done  with  a  robber  i^ler.  After  drying,  the  picture  is  burnished  (cold). 
Betotiehing  is  dons  fron  eoloar  with  gam  arabio. 

Binea  the  sAabliabasent  of  tbe  new  faetorr  of  optfaal  gUa  of  Sohott  A 
Co.,  in  Jaaa,  a  whangs  ia  eoming  in  praetieid  optiea,  tberifore  alao  in  the 
ef  pluikitiapiiis  okjsetirsa.  Until  a«w  all  optieiana  ol  the 
obiaid  la  ftooaia  tbsir  glaa  bom  Pane  aad  Maaebeata. 
Uakaliiiialalj,  tasw  ware  not  alwaya  anitona,  and  tbe  lena  ealenlationa 
made  tor  oae  letwoald  aot  alwaya  agra  with  tboa  tor  tbe  next  shipment. 
This  baa  eeaeed  new.  The  glaae  laolOfT  in  Jena  ia  under  a  scientifie 
aaaagsaaavt,  aad  oae  faalea  la  osaotlj  liiw  tbe  other.  The  opticians  do 
not  raqoin  any  aors  to  aaodsl  their  polishing  trays,  for  each  new  ahip- 
msat  aad  the  glaa  kiiaWal  is  of  indi  aniforni  proportions  not  thought 
ol  M  aMaiaabte  ki  fataa  Haaae. 

Oar  lat-alaa  npHsfaa,  Voigtlander  in  Bromswig,  and  Steinheil  ia 
Maaiah,  aa  oeeapiad  witfi  tealiBg  ttie  new  glaa,  aaaiated  by  two  soientista 
af  tka  lapstial  rhyifaal  Inatitate,  I)r.  Lummer  aad  Dr.  Kaempfa.  Tha 
Brat  foealt  of  tbsIr  tttMlij  I  obtaiaed  rseeaUy  from  Voigtlander,  in  tha 
abapa  of  two  ewysaona  ef  exaotly  the  same  loeal  diatanoe  Tha  diflerena 
wae  sarpriaing.  Wtth  fall  opaaing  tbe  ooe  will  oover  a  visual  field  of 
fifteen  ea.,  eomplelsij  sharp,  wbateaa  tbe  othw  will  eover  only  alaraa 
ea.  This  is  of  great  Taportaiiea  tor  portraita  and  initantaneona  riawa. 
Tbe  bmiaooa  eirsia  ef  tba  aew  objeotifM  wm  al>o  about  four  cm.  larga 
tbaa  that  of  the  old  eaa.  This  is  of  great  signifloaiiee  for  tbe  producnoa 
of  wide-angle  lasis, 

The  rsenlts  obtained  eharaeteriM  saiBeiently  tbe  progrea  which  has 
been  made  with  the  aaw  |^aa  of  Jeoa. 

Tbe  aoeaaeat  ia  Inaar  of  the  bydroqaiiKMie  dereloper  proeeeds 
qoietly.  My  soa  aad*  tba  ebsa»atluu  reoeatly,  how,  with  different  mix- 
tara  of  bydtoooaiaoaa,  with  earboaate  of  potaasiaa  ot  eodiam.  the  eoloar 
of  tbe  P^a  pietara  (hreatida  of  eilver  papa)  made  with  tbe  same  oaa 
be  eeasidsraMy  inilnenad  This  eolow  depends  upon  the  quantity  and 
the  kiad  of  the  salt  added.  II  tbe  datelopa  u  made  according  to  the 
faOawiag  teraola  :— 

BolpUte  of  sod*  (MTstala)    Mgraoia. 

Hydroqainone    S      „ 

CarbooaU  soda  (erystala) Cfr-UO     „ 

Water  900  c.e. 

Otaea  pietnra  win  always  bs  obtabied  np  to  aTenty-flTS  grams  carbonate  of 
eoda.  At  a  larger  soda  proportion  the  tone  will  gradually  improre  to 
black  or  browniah  black. 

With  sereaty-flTe  grams  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  oorraet  exposara  good 
laalts  oan  be  obtalnedL  bot  not  with  orer  expoeare. 

Carbonate  of  potasetnm  has  the  grwt  adraatage  orar  soda,  that  the 
pietara  will  aera  baa  a  grssn  tone,  and  it  is  therefore  decidedly  to  be 
preistied  (or  tbe  derelopoiant  of  papa  nietaree. 

My  soa  eonposa  the  dereloper  a  foUows  :— 

BalnUia  ol  soda  (erystala)    40  grams. 

Hydroqniaoae    6      „ 

Wata  160  c.c. 

After  everything  haa  diaaolTed  (if  aeoaeaiy,  by  putting  tha  bottle  in 
bot  wata),  fifty  to  fifty-tear  grama  of  earboaate  of  potauiam  are  added. 
A  larga  qaanlity  of  entkoaate  of  potaaeiam  will  eaaily  oaaa  strong 
toaaatiOD  of  babbia  dariag  derriapoMnt,  partioohuly  in  bot  weather. 
Fa  nee,  five  co.  are  dilated  with  water  to  thirty  c.c. 

Tbia  eoooeatnted  developer  keepe  a  very  long  time  (in  diluted  condition 
only  two  to  three  week^  and  can  be  recommended  particularly  for 
travelling.  In  tbe  develc^roent  of  gelatine  plata  I  obtained  with  the 
same  also  very  good  reaolla;  it  might  also  be  recommended  for  iostan- 
taneooa  viewe,  prodoeing  a  great  many  detaila  and  causing  a  very  rapid 
dsvelopment. 

Fur  the  negative  piiinaa  I  prefer  in  most  eases  the  soda  developer.    On 
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t  «l  Ma  pmlm  dmsbUily  U  eu  klao  be  kept  in  the  following  eon- 


Bfhev 


im  o(  toda  («f7at«U) 


Watar  


40  grams. 
6     .. 
75     .. 
200  CO. 


for  w*L  diUila  tM  oa  vith  water  to  thirty-flTe  e.e. 
Both  Je»»loMW  eaa  be  paded  aooording  to  the  character  of  the  plates 
to  W  dateteml  or  Um  deaind  remit ;  (or  too  hard  working  pintcs  less 
w  h  ■ladier  tba  drraloMr,  and  more  water  for  soft  working  plates. 

e  derdoper  might  prove  to  be  considerably 

I  (eten  ft  used  for  one  development  only) 

HHUi  wBt  <■  hm  pjTogalUo  developer. 

B»f«tai  aalhon  MeomnMnd  an  addition  ot  eaostic  potassinm  or  caustic 
H^  1  do  not  f(«i  moeh  inqdred  about  it.  True  cnongh,  it  accelerates 
fcialnwneiil.  bat  it  wiiw  iUppei7  hands  and  easily  gives  cause  to  frilling, 
■■ftiaillBtto  ia  the  lonuner.  I  remark,  bciides,  that  the  development  with 
lillh—la  o(  [irilaMinni  and  correetly  expoeod  plates  has  a  dnration  of  only 
two  or  Hum  niaatiiL 


wator  H  Med  nr  tM  neruopar,  ai 

IlNfriaaat  the  hjdroqainoiM  i 

ehaapar  ia  the  (on*  maatioaed  (( 

ihaa  llMt  ct  the  pjrogalUo  derelo 


NOTES  ON  THE  EXPLOSION  OF  A  GAS  CTLINDEB. 
0»  Janaary  S8  a  laaentabie  and  fatal  accident  happened  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Althnr  Bewley  by  the  explosion  of  a  cylinder  of  oompressed  gas  at  the 
iihipfc^iui.,  nrd  of  llessta.  Bewley  Sc  Webb,  East  Wall,  Dublin.  The 
diawaid  awUsaMn  established  machinery  (or  the  ciimpression  of  gases, 
■■d  anoMd  tbs  trade  with  eompreesed  ooal  gas  and  oxygen  in  nrougbt- 
ina  i^uadata.  Owing  to  the  onoertainty  of  the  exact  cause  of  the  explo- 
rioa  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  has  been  excited  amongst  the  public. 

The  eoaibostible  (as,  whether  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  was  stored  in 
4jliadata  i«»"«»«^  rad,  and  the  oxygen  in  cylinders  painted  black.  This 
lata  was  bieaded  to  be  invariable.  On  December  27,  Mr.  Chancellor, 
of  8aekTiUa.street,  sent  an  argent  request  (or  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  but  there 
I  BOB*  of  the  black  eylinders  available,  owing  to  the  excess  of  busi- 
al  Ciirirtmas-time,  Hr.  Chancellor  was  informed  that  he  could  be 
1  with  oxygen  in  a  red  cylinder.  The  cylinder  was  returned 
«■  Jaaaaiy  16.  Aflawards  an  application  was  made  for  a  bottle  of 
^^ydl^l^Ml  Mid  oee  of  oxygen.  It  had  been  forgotten  by  the  deceased  that 
lUa  bottle  was  charged  with  oxygen,  and,  being  red,  it  was  simply  filled 
■p  and  sent  oot  as  hydrogen. 

It  waa  attached  to  a  limelight  ^iparatus,  when  the  discovery  was  made 
that  it  eoolaised  mixed  gases,  for  the  indiiarubber  connecting  tube  was 
blown  off  as  soon  as  the  gas  was  ignited  at  the  burner.  It  was  placed  on 
oaa  dde  and  labelled  "mixed  gases."  Two  days  afterwards  the  bottle  was 
aaat  back  to  Mr.  Bewln  and  was  placed  on  the  table  in  the  drawing  office, 
I  it  remained  nntil  the  fatal  occurrence. 
Miead  ot  allowing  the  gas  to  blow  off  he  tested  a  small  quantity  of  the 
■a  a  tobe  in  the  presence  of  one  of  his  foremen,  who  described  the 
'  with  which  it  went  oA  when  a  lighted  match  was  applied  to  the 
I  of  the  tube.  The  flame  seen  was  a  small  blue  one.  He  stated  to 
ias  the  amoant  of  inflammable  gas  was  so  small  he  intended 
to  oaa  Iha  ^jUadar  himself  as  an  oxygen  cylinder.  As  the  pressure  was 
failbsr  than  he  required,  a  portion  of  the  gas  was  allowed  to  pass  into 
another  Uack  cylinder,  wliich  reduced  its  tension  from  800  to  400  lbs. 
(the  braakiaa  strain  of  the  bottle  is  well  over  2000  or  2500  lbs.).  It  must 
be  rwnarksd  that  the  connecting  tube  did  not  fit  satisfactorily,  and  that 
■»  •!>•  tiine  (two  o'dock|  a  small  gas  jet  was  burning  in  the  room.  At  4.25 
the  esplcaioa  oeeuiied,  bat  as  no  one  had  been  in  the  drawing  office  but 
Mr.  Bewi«7  himself  the  oonditions  under  which  the  explosion  took  place 
aia  Bot  praeisalT  known.    The  evidence,  however,  is  fairly  conclusive. 

InUie  flrat  plsoe,  it  most  be  stated  that  the  metal  of  the  cyUnder  was 
pneetir  soand,  and  in  the  interior  there  was  no  appearance  either  of 
*?-?■*?  ""^  While  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  was  blown  to  pieces, 
{■•  ■'4y  ol  it  (track  the  arch  over  a  window  and  caused  the  wall  to  bulge  ; 
*.*°**  nooehatted  apparenUy  against  the  waU,  and  passed  through  a 
wlBAow  oppcsiU  to  where  it  had  first  struck.  The  upper  end  of  the 
•y™"*  *■•  loond  at  a  mach  greater  distance  from  the  building. 

.i...i!"'^!?' /''"».■•■  '  ^°8*  °°  ""^  '^"'^  marking  800  lbs.,  believed 
thatUM  oriinder  had  been  overcharged,  and  that  disruption  occurred 
SWVV  V  the  dastw  force  of  the  gas.  Having  examined  the  premises, 
*".rL5  '*"?".  •"  ■'»'•  "  '•>•  inquest  that  the  nature  of  the  explosion 
?*  ?°*!  J?*™"?  '•>•»  o'  »  detonation.  The  table  and  drawers  were 
MMMMd  ialo  matdiwaod,  and  the  glass  from  the  window,  as  it  lay  on 

y JE?~'J!?!?'*'  *•"  peenliarities  of  fracture  which  are  choracterUtic 
Of  HMD  aa  expioaiou. 

t»2tL^^J?l^^  ^  ",*'■  ^  ^  »  ^'"«™°'  appearance 
vSrJ^^  ^!°^  ''**^-  l"*?^  °^  *^^«  bright  it  was  burnt  aU 
y?.TC  !!SfLr'^Jil*i?7'  ~'^  *»""  magnetic  oxide.  Moreover,  the 
3ftr«3S2rt{Jl^"^**'^  was  caused  by  shook,  and  the  force 
««»^«pWojrttipewthe  bodyoat  ofthe  room.  While  the  left  hand 
^J!!l^.i  T"'^'™  »™  »?  '?«•'  '"<=he»  above  the  wrist,  the  right  was 
•harred^andsmgring  was  noUced  on  the  right  leg,  and  the  hair  was  crisp 


Without  doubt  the  explosion  occurred  from  the  detonation  of  mixed 
gases  within  the  cylinder. 

The  valves  of  both  cylinders,  which  had  been  connected  by  a  tube  pre- 
viously, were  found  wide  open.  The  ignition  of  the  gases  was  most 
probably  caused,  not  by  any  chemical  action  spontaneously  taking  place 
witliin  the  cylinder,  but  either  by  a  leakage,  which  was  tested  by  applying 
a  match,  or,  the  leakage  being  serious,  the  gases  were  fired  by  a  lighted 
gas  jet.  It  must  be  remembered  that  what  was  believed  to  be  the  same 
gas  had  previously  exploded  in  the  limelight  apparatus,  merely  blowing 
off  the  indiarubber  tube,  but,  the  valve  being  but  slightly  open,  the  ex- 
plosion was  not  communicated  to  tlie  interior  of  the  cylinder  because  tlie 
pressure  was  higher  and  the  issuing  gas  was  travelling  at  too  great  a  speed 
for  the  temperature  of  ignition  to  be  maintained  in  tlie  stream  issuing 
from  the  small  orifice  in  so  large  a  mass  of  metal. 

For  the  bettor  understanding  of  this  explanation  I  wiU  refer  to  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Carbon  monoxide  stored  in  a  gas  holder  under  a 
pressure  of  six  inches  of  water  cannot  be  burnt  from  an  ordinary  gas  jet, 
but  if  the  size  of  the  orifice  be  enlarged  to  iV  or  J  of  an  inch  it  can  be 
mode  to  burn  when  the  pressure  is  somewhat  reduced.  There  is  no 
material  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  if  the  gas  be 
mixed  with  air  or  oxygen.  In  fact,  the  temperature  of  ignition  cannot 
be  maintained  in  contact  with  the  cooling  mass  which  surrounds  a  small 
orifice,  or  with  the  gas  under  a  very  rapid  rate  of  flow. 

We  cannot  precisely  ascertain  the  temperature  of  ignition  or  the 
rapidity  of  explosion  of  the  mixture  of  gases  contained  in  the  cylinder, 
but  it  certainly  contained  a  large  excess  of  oxygen,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  first  found  to  be  dangerous  were  different  and  less 
favourable  to  explosion  than  after  the  pressure  was  reduced. 

The  verdict  of  accidental  death  was  coupled  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  public  should  be  protected  from  similar  accidents  by  a  Govern- 
ment stamp  being  fixed  to  all  cjlinders  used  for  such  purposes.  But 
greater  safety  would  be  secured  by  making  the  fittings  for  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  cylinders  so  entirely  different  that  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  charge  a  cylinder  with  wrong  gas. 

—Chemical  News.  W.  N.  Hartley,  F.B.S. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  2584. — "  A  New  or  Improved  Stereoscopic  Apparatus."    J.  A.  DE  BraaM. 
—Dated  February  13,  1889. 

No.  2588.  —  "Improvements  in  connexion  with  Photographs."  G.  I. 
SPALDrNQ. — Dated  February  14,  1889. 

No.  2623. — "  A  New  or  Improved  Flash  Lamp  for  the  Rapid  Combustion  of 
Magnesium  Powder  to  be  used  for  Photographic  or  other  Purposes."  J.  Lkisk. 
—Dated  February  14,  1889. 

No.  2678.— "  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Lighting  Photographic  Dark 
Rooms."    F.  W.  BRAfiaos.-Dated  February  15,  1889. 

No.  2723. — "  Apparatus  for  Controlling  the  Exposure  of  Photographically 
Sensitive  Plates  when  using  Flash  Lamps."  F.  W.  Hart. — Dated  February 
16,  1889. 

No.  2727. — "Improvements  in  and  in  connexion  with  Magnesium  Lamps." 
R.  J.  H.  Rastrick.— Dated  February  16,  1889. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

An  "Instantaneous"  Photographic  Shutter. 

No.  16,224.    Jambs  Lyon,  Engineering  Department,  Cambridge  University. — 

November  9,  1888. 
A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  shutter  for  photographing  rapidly  moving  objects. 

This  shutter  opens  the  lens  gradually,  it  then  leaves  the  lens  fully  open  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  was  occupied  in  opening  it,  and  it  finally  closes  the 
lens  gradually  in  a  time  nearly  the  same  as  that  taken  to  open  it. 

However  short  the  wliole  time  the  lens  is  wholly  or  partially  uncovered  the 
ratio  of  the  time  that  the  lens  is  fully  open  to  the  time  taken  in,  opening  and 
shutting  the  lens  is  large. 

Tlie  object  of  the  shutter  is  to  give  the  largest  possible  amount  of  light  to 
the  sensitive  plate  during  any  given  time  of  exposure  of  the  plate  to  light 
entering  the  camera  through  the  lens. 

Tlie  movements  of  tlie  two  leaves  which  form  the  covering  to  the  lens  are 
effected  by  a  disc  having  in  it  two  pins  each  of  which  oper.ates  a  leaf  The  pins 
work  in  two  slots,  cut  in  two  sheets  of  metal  called  sliders,  the  slots  being  so 
shaped  that  when  the  disc  revolves  the  sliders  move  through  a  certain  distance ; 
the  pins  then  arrive  at  a  portion  of  the  slots  which  are  concentric  with  the 
centre  of  rotation  of  the  disc,  and,  tlierefore,  the  pins  move  through  portions 
of  their  paths  without  moving  the  sliders ;  the  pins  then  arrive  at  portions 
of  the  slots  which  are  so  shaped  tliat  the  sliders  are  moved  in  the  contrary 
directions. 

The  movements  of  the  sliders  are  multiplied  in  the  leaves  by  means  of  levers 
or  otherwise.  The  disc  is  made  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  suitable  spring,  and 
the  exposure  is  effected  by  releasing  tlie  disc  by  means  of  a  catch  operated  by 
a  pneumatic  cylinder  or  otherwise.  The  momenta  of  the  working  parts  are  so 
atljusted  as  not  to  shake  the  camera. 


Under  the  title  of  The  True  Position  of  Patentees,  Mr.  H.  Moy  Tliomashas 
published,  through  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  a  little  book  in  which 
the  patent  laws  and  regulations  at  home,  abroad,  and  in  our  Colonies  and 
dependencies  are  explained  for  the  information  of  English  inventors. 
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Tha  Ir«B  Roaa,  Mroad  Onm. 
U.  P>n  MaU  Km*. 


Aartotoa'a  Hold.  Ffcwl  iHmiI.B.O. 
•     Vykm-alm*. 


■aUIki 


TUB:U>ffDON  AWD  PROViyciAL  PHOTOORAPniC  ASaOCIATIOK. 
Oa  Tkaiadaj  bMI,  iMt  wnk,  tt  tb«  oiiiaan  «mUx  botUbs  oT  U«  above 
^■nililln,  hm  at  Uto  Mans*  UaU  Tavan,  CUr,  Unaoa,  Mr.  C.  II.  Cooka 

Mr.  r.  W.  tUwr  oklMlad  •  Ti*«  of  WatM**  Hertifa  UcU  rkrtarr,  takaa 
•t  balf  BMt  ta  p.*..  br  tha  —«■■»—  teb  IMt  Ha  alao  aihibHad  • 
pMp  IAm  b)r  tta  laak  flgM  atOa  FrMMMa'^Tani  bjr  Oka  SUMMopk 
OoiifMy  aaJHwMir;  ka  ■■|4o««il  Ulaaa  mtg^mhua  Umpa.  vkidt  wan 
OndrtMltUHiMalT;  tka  ifaa  of  lU  HgrttM  ma  18x10  aailUM  *i<^t  o( 

K^iwb— t  Aayag^ili  ««>■>, 
GtUBaj*  liMrtad  tM  Oa  pketaBtpk  *aa  a  mr  1004  oM^  tat  tha 
ijMM<»ill%>t>>daBtad«tw«ttaiy»c?a>aoft>arfdJk 
arid  llMt  OM  ••  Kraa  Uan"  ka4  baaa  I 
■■1  bjr  MpvaUac  a  inrtioa  of  UriaMariu 
i«jwl  lap^rite  anaakanvaad  PMf4a  *l 
kiHi  1km  taad  <«  tka  ikatiiniMa  a 
•a  UaaafV*  vmtoa  «aa  fciiMiili,  Mr. 
had  aald  that  tit  awtakr  ria*  oa  Ika 
'.  BaUoa)  ihbI  I  that  It  dU  do  harw 
mjM  WBKB  wou*  BthMBlaa  naah  tha  alata  Ua  vaa  HaMnd  ta  i/tQi—  bk 
•abt  or  I*  adiBM  ha  «aa  viMw  if  "  rna  Umm  -  wmU  •■  Mr  SMiiS^  caM 
dan  to  OraaawlA  !•  iiytowlally  tart  tha  mMm.  hM  aalr  m  wdltlai 
ttatiha  nanUlahoaU  hanUbhari  ta  wtMy  la  tha  avWatl  ehantMriMl 
hte.  At  a  MiilaM  ■latfeg  Mr.  K«*r  iMd  laU  tl«t  ha  h*l  ■iwlAaJthal 
*  1««*«  •f  wa  kaa  MHt  ha  ■•amaraJ  kafeM  tha  whola  o(  tha  iilata  la  eavarad 
Iha  tM«%  aad  Ihto  vol  taiaaHa  n|iMrt«t  ^  (Ml.  Ilaadoaa)  a>|Mi 
.bU  If  "rim  UMa*  MBBtod  tha  (Mkafi  ha  (Mr.  iUUaa)  «Uk 
iiawlii  art  ta  wwl  hfc  MwMJt. 


tl%Mkad     

.A.  BaSOM  arid  that  aaa**Kr(a  Uaca'kad  baaa  criUeWH  him  Id  a 
ifcotatwiMi  Jaaiaal  by  laiMraHac  a  tuttaa  el  hir  laawka  Ihaa  tha  coatait ; 
behacdta  na  a^jart  la  pahlte  apaakany  aad  aaaata  who  nMMttlid  aaeh 
trtMM  dM  mm*  hMt  IhMi  faad  i«  tha  i>ilnta|ihli  la—i— W>.  Altar 
ArttetlMtxpi      - 

that  (W  wiltar  had  aald  that  tu  twtakr  riB«  oa  Iha  Imck  Inw  dM  no 
hana.  hat  ha  (Mr.  Baddoa)  taaarl«l  that  It  dU  do  harai.  aa-i  cat  of  mmd* 
I  vhlch  aaaU  alh««laa  M<*  tha  »1^    Ua 


of  iatarion  takaa  by  tha 


kb  aav  datactiaa  eMMn,  ika  akitf 
I  »•■  tha  hattoat,  Iha  hahaael  whidk 
tha  iaWar  It  iiirtil    Tha 


•olhalraMlartbaBMtj  U 

ly  of  raaoa  i 
irfx  tadahalfi 


MfcBMt 

"    '  a  a  wi 

ii«hkkKhaiald,lta»ll 
^■OTwrn  atlda  lale  tka^aafc  al^  Ika  mmm 

had  hMd  K  toMMW  MT  •riT'nt 
I  ■    r     l>  paA 
teridavhOa  tha 
--nbaat  ffatab 
Mr.  J.  a  a  WotAAMOi  Mkad  IT  m.  Mm 
thhiiilwiHiimwIj  ■wdd^lliahafcalha 
Mt.  Habt  NfMad  Ikrt  kr  Iha  (tMM  ha  aw  ihart  onaafik 

dUaa  af  taMaa  tlhlaa  Om  laak  bI<><^    8«w  pietarti  by  Mr. 

>l^■^■^l■taha^<^^<^l^^lrt^to^^M^l^aaw|trtac^adoa 

TkwifcU— ad  »liaa  by  Mat.  Om>%  Itll.  Ht^miSj.  JoaL 

naa  mtt  that  Man  af  hte  aapMNa  tm  Ika  dld«  lad  htta  tf&k- 

'     hy—aaafMr.  WiHlgia^i  ai||kiiyidti  rliiriiy. 

na  aUMtad  aoM  laatara  vtaa^baai  Kadak  cnan  bme- 

efaadtaMryiteaaBlBtaaaialaiai^aoltttladirv.    Ua 

oaa  haadrad  aad  twaaly  pUtw  at  a  eoat  oTIItv  paaoa 

Mr.  WtlkriM  MtoMA  Ikaa  amm  Otem  aktak  tal  biaa  aahUaly 
br  III  n  T  Hil  aiiBa^  aaawly,  aaaw  rtaaa  aT  nilhw Vtakaa 
rtaatea^  Mi  laawH  ky  Jr.  T.  E  rtaakaalv;  alwMMvitm  of 
a  iMBa  csaaUy  taiM  fay  Mr.  f.  A  BaiBaa,  wka  ■>?•  ta  anUaa- 


tA  Mr.  FaanwATMi 

. ;  tha  didaa  Mn  vat 

Ika  arid  awMiM^ 

viMaoT  thaJaUba 
1  Ika  aaat  laatan  BiMtiac  ha 


CAM  ou  cum 

14.bat«BilUa 


aaatikaaa  at  Ika  Chaam 


iktlafgatadTvIidcallactioahaTtaahaaahRiaaihttoarthar.  ThaaaMacte 
Mlad  am  aa  Mlowa  :-Tlatrr«  Ab&y  lariM  aad  laiareaeiiBlc  aU-,  Mr. 
^aaa;  haad  waw  atirit.  Mr.  Bxk  aad  Mr.  HhMoa;  laailtcain,  Mr.  B. 


fill!   I  III  MM  alalas  Mr.  H.  M.  BMw:  alao  aarfc  by  MaaM.  Fi 
My»^  — ihif ,  tlmtud,  Utjm  Watt,  aad  M»  Hoa.  A  W.Mttaai 

■M*  IIMHaiwila  »aai  aa^Mltaa  by  Mr  <1imII«  BaHoa  vara  h 
■■■^  frr  k  Oa,,  aad.  ■>«>»  "  !■■»  a»  awwb—  f 

'^■■■ttaaaMtaK.Mr.  MoianBdNnrMaMpatotha 


rkntafBatfdA 
l«a8hiaaaallkBkatarB.aBdMr.  rnnaa  asUhMal 
■■■— llwaitagyltHdaillhirMaa^MaTtoatOOL 

fka  Nifart  aa  liawfci|.  rM«airf  lA  vOI  ha  /Tata  aa  i^l^pr^Afa 
''■M^  whaa  •  lafar  vfll  kt  laad  by  lUvrt.  PkrklM,  M.A 


NORTH  8URREV  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCajfTY. 

A  Mimso  of  the  tbore  Societv  was  held  at  the  West  Norwood  Club  on 
Tue^lay  evening,  PebniAij  li    The  chair  w«»  occnpie.1  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Walker. 

Mrwm.  W  Rire  «n<l  H.  a  BelUmith  were  elected  menilwrs  of  the  Society, 
an. I  *■     "■  1  <  elected  an  honorary  member. 

■^  '  tha  working  of  the  Etatman  C'om)>anT's  new  stripping 

""  ^1*  lu"!  1'mniide  papers,  was  given  l>y  Mr.  ItoUaniitli. 

Mr.  lit  it  in  their  new  film  t)ie  Coiiirany  hail  entirely 

OTrrconi.  .>hioh  ha<l  lu'en  ent-flnnten'ai  by  those  gentle- 

men who  li  Ki  ri..M|.ii~i  imir  um: — vit,  ilamp  !i]iotii  nml  ilinii'iillv  in  stripping. 

Tlie  next  nierting  of  the  Society  will  I»  on  February  '.ill,  when  Mr.  Vfktl 
will  oo-npy  the  rhair.  . 

SHEFFIELD  PIIOTOORAPniC  SOCIETY. 
Tbb  monthly  meetinc  of  tha  Society  wax  bvM  on  Tueadty,  February  5,- 
a  J.  Taylor  occariad  tha  ehair. 

Three  new  mcniwn  wan  electeiL 

Tha  ananal  Untrtn  lUda  eamiirtilina  for  the  beat  serits  of  six  slides  made 
(ron  na^tivei  takca  da  '        ' 
eatarad.     ThaaUdaa  v 
Mr.  a  Back  took  tha  laaoad. 

A  dlMHriM  rtpidtef  Ika  BMrita  ami  demarita  of  tb«  alUet  took  place,  and 
it  waa  toadJwnl  that  the  beat  alida  was  one  in  the  set  shown  by  Mr.  Hunt 

waa  held  by  the  above  Society,  on  tha  18th  instant,  and  was 


-Mr. 


iuiBtf  the  pcvviona  year  was  bdiL     Five  comiietitoni 
ra  axhifaitod.    The  flnt  awanl  fell  to  Mr.  Fumus,  and 


A 

«aO 

rarloaa 
tha 
A  loaa 


lai|i  aaaAtc  of  pfcotompka.  the  work  of  tha  members  •d'1  including  the 
•aa  nrfaa  aad  iwwiialluna  afetnrea  of  the  vatt  i 
walla  af  Ika  HaU/ 


exhibited  on 


Meaan.  B.  P. 


examples   by 
Sotclitre.  Hoisan  ft  Kidd. 


of  photOCrBpha    inrlodeil 

.  J.  QaK  Badfonl.  U»rt<  A  CV.  F.  M. 

Photognphie  appUaaeaa  were  eihibitni  by  Hcaaii.  Cubley  t  Preston, 
lafla«llaf  a  partabia  dataloplat  lent,  sbnttcie,  and  camarat.  Meesre.  Hibbert 
Brothas  also  tkovad  ntmw^  >t«Mk,  Ac,  indnding  one  of  Meaan.  W. 
WalaoB  k  Roaa'  aew  pataat  eamatBa. 

Mr.  Bnmley  had  aoaa  laa  atarcoacopie  traiupannciaa  aad  priata,  also  a 
ntiemaoopa  abowiag  mhao-pholcfnpha. 

Doriaf  the  avaafic  a  hwg*  aambar  of  vlewa,  taken  by  the  memliera,  of  placet 
at  latafart  la  BhiMjawid  a^Miiiiirhood.  wen  shown  by  Mr.  W.  1).  For»like't 


BKIUUTON   PHOTOtiRArinC  SOCTETY. 
A  URiso  at  tkit  aawly-fami  t  Sode^  ww  beU  at  8«,  Vvnon-tarnM,  on 
Tkaivhw,  Ika  MIk  iMlaaL    Mr.  D.  K  Auut  waa  voted  to  the  chair. 

Tha  BitBalaa  of  tha  lart  maalian  havinc  been  eonflimed,  the  olRuers  for  the 
nar  wen  alaetad,  ris  9— /Vtrfdaaf ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Bean.— FK»./>rrj«<iefi<.  Mr. 
W.  Jfa,  F.aa— OmimiWat .-  MaM«.  Foxall,  Orait,  UardoatUe,  Burt,  Sharp, 
O.  FWrea,  WalL  &  Wbk%  a  J.  Beilforl,  ao<l  Devercux.— IWontfvr .-  Mr. 
J.  r.  Mhphylahirta.— awraiary .•  Mr.  A.  H.  U  Curler. 

A  dlrtMloa  that  aaaatd  ta  to  the  room  to  be  otcd  by  tha  Society,  and 
amrtaally  tha  maltar  aw  rdhnnd  to  the  Uonmittae  to  nport  on  at  the  next 


Tha 


oftta 


Boeiily  bepta  to 
AU 
Mr.  A 


vm  be  held,  dminf  tha  viatar  montha,  on  the 

ith,  at  a  qaarlar  part  tight  p.m.    The 

ear  aad  lanftaalnnal,  other  laiUet  or 

baahiis  M.,  to  be  tent  U>  the  Hon. 

a  Oombr,  4a  MoatpeUer-road,  Brighton. 


DERBY  pnOTOORAPUIC  SOCIETY. 

af  tkb  Soeblv  held  their  oanal  monthly  meetiDg  in  their  new 

mimib  DwaMt-haadti^^a  Darwant.atraat,  oa  Taaiday,  FabniaTy  12,— Mr. 

a  Ksrne  nrrsiiliiiK. 

M  TT«'»  nil  t  paptr  aad  gan  a  damoastntton  on  Lanttm  Slide 

Mu.  :ao  gave  a  iliaMiartiitInn  oa  amkiag  tnufbrotypet  on  optL 

The  uuiirm  di  iniaitimiwii  ana  tappltmentod  uy  an  azUoitioD  of  lantern 
aUdaihy  Mr.  a  J.  Umt^  (Hoa.  8»Wlar7>. 

'no  BMBiban  ef  tkb  Motiy  have  now  takim  rooms  of  their  own,  and  intend, 
as  soon  as  pn—ibb,  to  flt  ap  a  dark  laon.    They  have  a  lUrly  good  lilirary. 


MANCmEBrrKB  PHUTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  ■artUM  waa  held  oa  Fahniary  H,-Mr.  Jobs  ScboOeU,  Vico-Pnikident,  iu 
the  chair. 

Menm.  Jamaa  WMttaktr  aad  W.  SekoOald  awt  abated  mamben. 

T%a evealngwaa opaa  far aheit eommaaieatiauk 

Mr.  C  F.  BMOiMr  had  haaa  tryii^  hyitroqainone  for  itereoeoopic  trans- 
panadok  He  waa  rather  in  bvoor  of  it  for  aotoe  nlisare  of  work,  bat  thought 
It  vaa  apt  to  paodose  ihadoaa  tao  dear,  and  htah  Ugbta  too  denaa,  for  nega- 
tivoi ;  la  lad,  with  hb  Maaaat  ezperieaoe,  ha  woald  be  rather  afraid  to 
develop  a  aeaallve  oa  whiab  ho  art  mnrBh  store.  Other  opinions  wen  given  in 
fivoar  of  bTdroqaiaoae  and  against  It 

Mr.  U.  iL  JoHaaos  bad  been  working  the  wet  ooUodioo  invcess  for  roicro- 
aaopb  vark,  and  fcUad  to  nadaoe  Uw  Una  image  be  ilBtlred  with  iron 
davalopai^  ena  whaa  It  wmtahiad  (tUtiae  or  albaaian,  aa  bad  been  advocated 
by  Mr.  J.  FbUitt. 

Mr.  Aml  HBTVonp,  Jan.,  said  Danerr,  of  Manchester,  nsol  to  produce 
some  of  the  taoat  work  of  that  claas  and  Misa  Dancer  was  at  present  engaged 
in  this  bsaach  of  photography.  He  advised  Mr.  Johnson  to  call  anfl  see  the 
Ulf  namtiL 

Mr.  ATamrRW  thooght  a  dow  and  very  much  reatrained  devdopcr  would  be 
thebaaL 

Mr.  F.  EtoWAana  said  Manrs.  Mawson  t  Swan  gave  special  instmctiont  and 
tohltpadalcoltodloa  far  thb  data  of  work.  He  believed  they  adviard  a  weak 
d«Til<^wr. 


Ml 
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lh.Jaaa.tainT 


Uh  mat  Mcnt  in  oMaiaiiig  *  fine  depmit 
'  ~  >r  th«  addiUoa  of  gaUiine  auil  irou  ; 

■ ■"--  Uttar  WM  slower 

oiun*  *ntl  slow 

I  lariB,    u,  v~.»- •tlention  to  the 

& nmtmUkVi*iiM  mUi  Ckmutrg.  |^  S«  to  43,  aiul  oUo  to 
Ik*  riitt  «ditaL  Mb  IM  to  IMLwWnte  wm«  llaM  mom  ennoiu  ex|>enmenU 
^«l>  br  Um  kl«T  W.  Yooag,  ■  Ufkl*  nnNetad  gMmber  of  this  Society, 


li«l  iJii^nh  M>i  \i  Hfr-''^-  *-  •*-  '— •  -'•"     Tba  UtI 
to  I&  wCl  af  akMl  My  fw  o«t  than  iroo.  „Loiig  j«« 

Ik*  ri^  atttoii,  Nw  m  to  Ul  wWnte  WM«  itatad  MNM  ennoi 


iMb  by  Um  kl< 


'«M'l>Maibi«'to*Sx  •  oSIicSlOHalCaiDW  piata  aad  afterwanla  to 
Ua  (MTtWIIU)  had  trbd  aaranl  ttaaa  to  repeat  thl.  exiwriraent, 


Mi.  AluaHMi  I 
kaw  M.   Aa  Ubh* 


Tarjr  well,  and  he  had  oftea 
if  dereloped  firnt  and  then 

1w  B«L  BmWTABT  (Mr.  W.  L  Chadwkk)  aid  Um  remit  of  Mr.  Young's 
(aaaaa  nklrt,  ae  doaM.  ba  tnm  tha  iket  Uut  the  coUodio-albumen  plates 
vafa  toaUx  dipped  la  p2ie  add  bdlgia  iijiag,  which  was  to  a  certain  extent 
a  daaatoptog  aaiat  ... 

Itt.  Jmu9eaanma  aaOad  attation  to  a  dUBcoltjr  he  had  expenenced  in 
taate  airilMar  aihir  priato  wUeh  bad  been  washed  in  hard  water.  The 
aMM  mpar  wImi  waalMd  la  aoTt  water  toned  quite  reaililjr. 

Tba  Boil  SacUtaiT  said  ba  abooM  bare  expected  the  conditions  to  be 
iiiwul  RMdr  aaaaitlMd  paper  waa  (uieiaUr  TeiT  acid,  and  when  this  is  so 
lb*  Bttata  i*a^  ba  whad  b  two  ebaagaa  of  water,  and  then  the  third  water 
•badd  ba  ^da  alkaUaa  witb  eartnaato  of  aoda,  after  which  there  was  very 
MHk  toaaUa  to  toab*. 

Mr.  BuVAa  lakned  to  tbc  Dnblin  exploaion.  He  thought  the  matter  was 
toa  aariaai  to  paaa  bjr  la  tbia  Society  ooobMnred.    He  was  telling  his  little 

aaboat  tba  azploaioa,  and  the  bor  aaked  why  the  cylinder  then  in  his  room 
aot  "gaoC'  "BeaUy,"  said  Mr.  Brenan.  "I  could  not  tell  him  why  it 
dUaat' 

Mr.  BnwDOO.  Jul,  aid  tba  matter  waa  ao  Mrioni  be  wonld  never  have  a 
ayitodw  aboM  bia  bone  ^aia. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ctnojrra  and  othen  were  of  the  opinion  that  unless  some 
aaanaa  wen  ghrea  to  the  public,  it  should  not  be  sold  to  inex])erienced 
pefaaaa. 

Tba  Hon.  SacmiTABT  bad  aeo  tba  report  of  the  ini^ninr  into  the  cause  of 
tba  exploaiaa,  aad  ezpraeaad  bia  riewa  for  precautions  m  future  (as  published 
to  tba  hat  taiM  of  Tn  BamaH  Jookhal  or  PHOToaBAruv),  the  idea  of 
bariai  dHtoot  aiaad  aoaw  end*  to  the  oxTsen  and  hydrogen  cylinders  lieing 
btobiy  appewred  of  by  aU,  and  the  only  ati&ctory  way  in  which  public  con- 
Maaee  coaM  be  ralotvL 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lna  aid  the  parity  of  the  gases  could  be  easily  tested  by  filling  a 
aada-watar  battle  witb  water,  then  holdinit  it  neck  downwards  in  a  bucket  of 
waia,  aad  aOewiag  tbe  gas  fmm  one  oj-Uudcr  to  imbble  in  or  fill  the  glass 
battto  tfaaa  applying  a  Ughted  ta|ier.  11  i>ure  hydrogen  were  present,  the  gas 
•add  ban  at  tbe  aadt  ol  the  bottle ;  if  oxygen,  the  Uper  would  bum  brigliter. 


If  altad  gaaa^  tbay  would  explode,  and  the  explosion  would  be  a  small  affair 
aad  do  ae  dawiige. 

Mr.  il.  WHiTsnito  tbooght  tha  teat  might  be  a  very  good  one,  but  what 
mm  a  iaatetnirt  to  do  wben  be  found  be  l>ad  got  either  two  cylinders  of  oxygen 
a  twa  af  bydrofa,  a  a  aiixad  cylinder  f  What  we  required  was  some  plan 
by  wbkh  tbe  pea  eooU  not  get  mixed,  and  tbe  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chadwick 
waatbaealywwtbataettbacaee. 

Mr.  HBTwm^  Jan.,  tbooght  tba  angReetion  of  Mr.  Leei  a  very  good  one, 
aal  wertbr  af  emybody'a  eonaideiBtion. 

^l*  "^^  *fca  aeabaa  weia  almont  unanimous  in  requesting  some  better 
1^  Ihaa  ataaaaat  ezML  aad  ultimately  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee, 
,^  „  J  J*  Meaaa.  Abel  Heywood,  jnn.,  U  V.  Brenan,  John  Schotield,  and 
tba  Baa.  tantarr,  writo  to  the  Preeident  (Sir  Henry  Ko.scoe,  M.P.)  on  the 
aWatVaadr^grt  at  tba  next  meeting. 

,_"•"•  ■""■  a«blb«ad  a  rery  nice  print  by  Willis's  cold-bath  platinotype 
ineaa^  ARa  aaay  trials  with  rarioos  otha  papers  he  considered  this  the 
bert;  It  wm  ancb  qaieker tbao  sQrer  priatinK. 

^~J:.^Tt^  ^^„^.  experienca  with  Pixzighelli  platinotyiw  paper. 
Ha  n»aldaid  It  ray  nliabl&  baL  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Hon.  Secr«- 
laiy,  aU  Ui  axpeneaea  wm  baaed  upon  only  one  sheet 

» 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETy. 
Tnadtoary  aeeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  Grand 
rOJl   touSTdtob-'  "  '*'"*'•'•  ""  ""■  instant,-Mr.  W.  J.  HarrUon, 

Mtmn.  W.  F.  M,y,  T.  H.  Kendrick,  and  0.  El  Wilson,  were  elected 

ytype,  ^ving 
id  exhibited 


What  kind  of 

lary  single  lens 

Early  lenses  were 

^'  -^   wS^%  ?^*T?  ^,  H'^membered  excellent portfit 

uJrj!i   iJ*'  '^^^  and  actinic  foci  did  not  coincide, 

tbedarksUda  and  the  focnaing  screen  of  the  camera  to  be 

iK  •<y»  "5  ■*%  •»  ?^"  'h*'  ">e  plate  might  be  in  the 

■r.  iwaoMa  referred  to  his  recollections  of  photography 

(•aetlaed  Daanerwotjrpe  under  "Beard's  intent;"  and 


aad  w)^  riqairad  tbe  d 
atataillfcidfatoaa 
traa  i-bailal  fcaM.  Ml 
wbai  Mr.  Wbttlak  b> 


«ft  WOT,    mx,  Aum 


SSSJ^rL!^.-  ^  8t€plien»^Uoe,  al<«>  of  Mr.  Jamca  Johnstone, 


^  date. 

difference  between 

present  time 

—  of  six  portrait 

perfectly  coiucideut  in 


Mr.  G.  M.  lUFF  bad  some  time  ago  an  old  camera  with  single  lens  of  early 
make,  which,  after  focussing  on  tlie  glass,  required  the  back  to  be  moved  to 
obtain  the  correct  focussing  for  the  plate. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison  :  The  lenses  used  by  Daguerre  and  others  in  the  early 
days  of  photography  were  uncorrectetl  in  this  resjwct,  that  the  chemical  and 
visual  fooi  were  not  coincident  Tliis  was  pointed  out  by  Towson,  of  Liveri>ool, 
about  1840,  and  was  remedied  by  the  genius  of  the  Viennese  professor  Petzval. 
The  speaker  exhibited  a  lai^e  picture  of  Daguerre  (a  fine  print  by  Nailar.  of 
I'aris,  on  I-X^tman  paper),  being  a  copy  of  a  Daguerreotype  taken  about  1840. 

Mr.  K  C.  MiDDLETON  had  seen  old  cameras  with  one  opening  for  focussing 
screen  and  another  for  dark  slide. 

Mr.  Walter  Griffiths  then  reail  the  following  paperette  on  ffts  KzperUnce 
with  **  Kristalirie  "  as  applied  to  Photography : — 

I  expect  all  of  you  hare  heard  of  kristalinc,  but,  perhaps,  few  of  you  have  tried  it. 
It  ia  an  American  production,  as  the  spoiling  of  it  with  a  "  K  *'  would  revoaL  It  is,  I 
believe,  manufactured  aa  a  lacquer  for  brass  and  other  goods,  but  it  also  has  some 

Stoperties  as  a  photographic  varnish  tliat  art)  nseful  aod,  therefore,  interestinpr  to  us. 
f  its  composition  I  am  quite  ig-norant ;  perhaps  some  of  the  members  can  enlighten 
me ;  but  it  differs  ftreatly  from  the  nefjative  varnishes  that  we  are  accustomed  to,  or 
lacquers  either.  It  smells  strongly  of  **  pear  drops,"  and,  oddly  enough,  inhaling  the 
vapour  indnces  coughing ;  at  least,  it  does  to  me.  Unlike  varuiah,  it  is  very  thick, 
and  runs  ahnost  like  treacle,  which  at  first  gives  the  impression  it  is  too  thick  and 
wasteful ;  however,  a  large  part  of  it  drains  off  again,  and  the  remaining  tilm  is  found 
to  be  about  riglit  in  thictaess.  A  plate  coated  with  it  takes  half  an  hour  to  dry  cold, 
and  it  never  seems  to  be  tacky  like  ordinary  varnish.  It  does  not  mess  your  fingers. 
With  heat  it  dries  in  a  minute  or  so,  but  not  so  quickly  as  ordinary  varnieh.  It  wUI 
not  mix  with  water,  but  on  bringing  it  in  contact  with  it  it  does  not  form  a  white 
cloud  or  precipitate  that  some  varni.Hhes  do,  particularly  common  ones.  It  will  not 
mix  with  alcohol  properly,  but  will  mix  with  ether,  with  which  it  may  be  thinned,  but 
on  coating  a  plate  the  ether  soon  evaporates  and  leaves  the  kristaline  as  slow  drying 
as  ever.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  film,  I  find  it  not  so  impervious  to  water  or 
moisture  as  I  had  understood.  A  gelatine  film  will  soon  swell  under  it ;  however,  for 
all  that,  it  compares  favourably  with  ordinary  varnish  for  all  practical  printing  pur- 
poses, and,  in  fact,  has  some  advantages.  I  have  not  had  any  silver  stains  upon  it 
from  albumen  paper  printing,  but  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  proof  against  that.  1 
think  one  of  its  most  valuable  features  is  that  a  film  of  it  assimilates  itseU  closely  to 
the  character  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  spread ;  that  is  to  say,  a  dead  or  matt 
surface  remains  almost  as  dead  or  matt  uudemeath  it,  which  cannot  be  said  of  ordi* 
nary  vainish.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  suited  for  such  things  as  opal  pictures, 
either  bromide  or  carbon.  A  film  upon  plain  ^lass  dries  so  much  like  the  glass  itself 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  which  side  it  is  upon,  the  more  so  because  it  is  per- 
fectly free  from  waves  and  all  surface  markings  wliatever;  in  this  respect  it  has  the 
advantage  over  most  varnii^hes.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  co  >t  of  it  on  the  back  of  a 
silver  print  wonld  materially  lengthen  its  life ;  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  useful  to  i>aint 
your  bottle  labels  with,  keeps  them  clean  and  fast  to  the  bottles  for  a  long  time,  and 
can  be  applied  with  a  b'  nsh.  As  regards  what  usiige  it  will  .'^taud,  dusting  has  no 
effect  upon  it,  but  I  should  be  afraid  to  indulge  in  washing  it.  Sponging  it  with  water 
soon  abrades  the  surface,  and  if  continued  the  entire  film  cnunbles  off.  i  am  speaking 
now  of  it  on  a  gelatine  negative.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  rea  -ily  remove  it,  but 
rather  seems  to  combine  with  it  (which  may  throw  a  little  side  light  upon  its  com. 
position)  ;  but  it  rapidly  penetrates  it  and  eats  away  the  bromide  image  underneath. 
Neither  nitric  nor  hydrochloric  acids  have  any  apparent  effect  upon  it.  And  now  as 
to  its  defects.  Beyond  some  trivial  inconveniences  I  confess  I  do  not  know  of  any 
that  are  not  possessed  by  other  varnishes,  but  as  a  retoucher  I  should  expect  it  to  bo 
equal  in  that  respect,  as  it  retains  the  dull  surface  of  the  gelatine.  I  consider  all  our 
varnishes  are  defective  in  one  particular  quality,  and  that  is  they  are  not  absorbed  by 
the  gelatine  film.  Kristaline  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  collodion  picture  has  the 
advanta^^e  of  its  gelatine  rival  in  this  respect,  for  the  varnish  and  the  collodion  film 
having  similar  solvents,  they  partially  combine,  the  latter  becoming  permeated  with 
the  varnish,  and  so  able  to  with-stand  as  much  as  the  varnish  will.  If  yon  were  to 
employ  a  varnish  with  pure  solveuts  it  would  actually  dissolve  the  coUoiUon  picture, 
or,  rather,  the  collodion  in  which  the  picture  ia  imbedded ;  now,  gelatine  is  not  so 
protected  ;  silver  stains  can  get  through  even  varnish  to  the  gelatine,  and  if  they  do, 
**  woe  betide"  the  negative,  for  it  is  more  diflficult  to  get  them  out  again  than  if  it  had 
not  been  varnished  at  all.  A  varnish,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  absorbed  by  the  gela- 
tine film.  I  am  at  present  only  acquainted  with  one  receipt — "  White  lac  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  with  the  aid  of  boi-ai,"  and  applied  to  the  plate  while  the  latter  is  wet. 

A  sliort  discussion  followed. 

The  Chairmax  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the  24th  instant,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hall  Edwards  will  read  a  paper  on  PhoiO'Viicrography. 

• 

LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  on  February  12,  Mr.  S.  S.  Partridge,  Vice- 
President,  iu  the  absence  of  the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Tlie  members  proceeded  with  the  competition  for  lantern  slides  arranged  for 
this  evening,  forty-eight  slides  being  projected  on  the  screen.  The  wliole  of 
the  slides  were  of  exceptional  merit,  leaving  little  to  be  desired,  and  presenting 
some  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes.  The  slides  for  competition  were  sent 
in  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Tucker,  S.  S.  Partridge,  Squire  Wilson,  W.  Taylor,  Pen-itt, 
Weatherhead,  and  J.  T.  Cook,  In  the  final  voting  Mr.  W.  T.  Tucker  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  for  six  slides,  which  did  him  ample 
justice ;  and  the  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Taylor  for  six  slides. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Cook,  a  member  of  the  Society,  had  con- 
sented to  deliver  a  lecture  in  connexion  with  the  Society  on  Thursday,  March 
28,  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Temperance  HaJl,  entitled  Through  Australia  and 
Ne%o  Zealavdy  illustrated  with  lantern  slidts. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  March  13,  on  which  date  the  print 
competition  for  the  Society's  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  take  place. 
-      ♦     — 
BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ordin^  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Hamilton  Rooms,  Price- 
street,  ou  Thursday  evening,  February  14,  1889,— The  President  (Mr.  Paul 
Lange)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  K  Twigge,  G.  M.  Noakes,  William  Tomkinson,  William  Faltin, 
fYaucis  taltin,  W.  A.  Brown,  Walter  Geikie,  and  John  Wynne,  were  elected 
as  members. 

The  President,  after  welcoming  the  members  to  the  new  rooms,  s.iid  that 
he  had  a  very  pamful  duty  to  perform  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  sudilen  death  of  Mr.  W.  P.  RUey,  a  member  of  the  Council,  an  ardent 
worker  m  photography,  and  an  ever-willing  helper  to  beginners  ;  he  also  stated 
that  the  Secretary  had  forwarded  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow,  Mrs, 
Riley. 
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The  mokb  vhick  had  bcao  avmrlad  ta  the  oooBBtitioDi  for  1888  van  tlwn 
dktiibnted  to  the  wtaaen— Man  Laan  MackraD,  Snat,  Contth,  and 
WaktaoiL 

Tha  Pbmiddt  nad  a  lattar  from  lIr.H.  K.  Atldiu,  in  which  ha  ctatad  that, 
owiw  t0  laaviag  the  atj  ha  wai  obligad  to  tendar  liis  rcsicnatioo ;  it  was, 
tharatbfi^  oaaiaowiT  t«K>lrad  bj  tha  mambani  that  Mr.  Atldw  be  elected  an 
hooonnr  maahar  of  tM  Aandatiaa. 

Tha  eoapatitka,  "Bkoaid*  ymfw  wvmu  Platinotrpa,  by  Means.  H. 
WiUdaMB  aad  Pkal  I«M^  waa  thaa  TOtad  ca  by  the  nemban,  the  nu^ority 
being  in  bTonr  of  tha^atinnm  print     Both  eompetltuia  nied  the  nme 

•ihlMiad  a  rary  imaBiwil  deteetire  camera,  which  foond 

aat  apart  for  a  lantara  exhibition 

ware  ahown  oa  tha  acnen,  the 

gifiag  mneh  |>laaaaia  to  the 


oriUdea.aaa 

afwy  qaaUto  a(  wMA  m»  vary  < 


IP8WICH  PHOTOORAPHIC  BOCIETY. 
Tn  aaartUy  iiiUua  af  the  abo*«  Soeiaty  waa  held  on  Tneaday  araoiac;  the 
mh  taMtaal,— Mr.  J.  Dim  Piper  in  tha  eUr. 

The  Bala  tariaaM  of  tha  MMiaf  waa  a  dMMaatoattoa  of  adaiting;  gi*m  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  OkaNkawk    By  awa  of  aaa  at  f  aaiailMli  aahaiiag  >aat»aa  Mr. 
Cborchaaa  aipaaad  aad  thaa  davalopad  aaaanl  Mlargaaaaiita  froaa  qnaitar 
plaU  naaalliaa  on  to  10  x  8  laanida  pan*;  aad  toned  oat  (ood  pletmaa. 
^«o  new  aeabm  (Mom.  Piake  and  H.  P.  Kraaa)  wera  elected. 

Mr.  J.  C  Wioin  cxhfbMed  Aahfonrt  pataot  tripod  aad  aararal  wai  paper 
naptiraa  takai^  hia  laU lather. 


NOmNOHAMBHIRB  AMATXCR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  tha  laHattHiif  aMetfawoa  the  18th  iaataal,  Mr.  Henry  Blaady,  UD.&Edin., 
PnaUaaL  oaaaMat  Ihacaair. 

Tha  feflMriM  gaatlaMa  wara  alettal  M«han:-Tha  R«t.  A.  C  Baektsii, 
Mean  P.  Pkad.  aad  J.  0.  Waatby. 

The  rummm  then  called  on  Mr.  T.  W.  QnvlLR.CV.&,  P.&M.a,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Piatt.  P.RM.8..  fcrthelrlaelaraaa  mef^ianyr^y. 
Mr  (AtniMU:  Bribia  Inlwax-lf  tka  aaMaet  af  pboloHBioagnBhy  it  la 
IthafapvSthaJaMwarkorMr.  Pratt  aad  ajnnU. 

"  *l  we 
an<l 


aiy  vwbtoMtBt«atlhalthapap«6thaJalatwarkorMr.  Pratt  aad  ayn 
Tb.  fayar  fiiMMllr  •  daaaripfioaaf  aar  agfMlai  aad  the  way  ia  which 
an  eaavlaaari  to  wariL  Ika  anantaa  taa  haaa  Jeeifnw*  ^  ooiaaltoit  ■ 
h  tha  natrnai  af  panettial  uwyahmm  4mttm  tiwa  or  ionr  yean' work  ia  Uu 
•abject  Aj  to  tha  awthod  in  which  we  work,  Ikari  are  prolahly  other  method* 
■nchnperkirtaoaraihat  inonrpapertUa  avaai^t  we  have  cadaaenond  to 
ciTeyoathaiaaallaaf  oarowa  a«pariaaea»  nalatk^  out  the  difltaltiaa  aad 
tiay«.nn<»yhHl^aa  thaaeniaaafcwfataniaidaawhlchwahaMa^ato 

STtBLti 

■OBtoriSe 
thm 

Ir,  (inanl  of  etickat. 
in  Maraaiiat  Ihaai  ia  n 


ipmaftuldm 

wettiMaf  tha 

Wrt-H-^  '---t^aacant  bomar.    The 

•ai'  '<■  wen  tipUiaed. 

iB< :  .^1  of  blowdy,  toe-lea  of 

Id  oped  ttet  tkay  tal 

bn-  rtafpkala_  .  , 

aaa  .^ ,  -  ^  ~^M  fca^a«afdy.  «Mah  can  be  eanM  oa  when  atkar 

fanMka  of  the  art  anal  be  laid  arfda  owl^  ta  the  waal  of  aaOkieat  lk(ht 


then  thmvn  anon  the 
manlof 

wM*  li  arianbla  to  tha  eaaaa  af 


90DTHP0BT  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tn  namd  moothly  wiiMm  af  thi*  Soeiaty  waa  held  tn  tha  Yoaiy  MmIi 
Cbrialiaa  Amoektioa  Room  oa  Xaaday  erealai;  Pabmary  II,— Mr.  K  Wylea 
(the  Pteaidaat)  In  Owchak. 
Mr.  P.  OBAKaJg.  of  D««y,  §■«•  •  iMMiliallim  aatiOad  A*  JWatiaa 


Thea 


4f  af  (Mil 

taivaar.  la  wUeb  a  ifeel 

The  »li*ea  were  aat  brem 

I  ef  Mr.  Wylee.    Altari 


Mr.  Ofaham  ha*ta«  i 


«alak  yteto  ef  UM  tnt  rapetetiaa,  bM  the*  beta«  food  *m  m 
aina  of  amm-tktri.  <n»-Ur,  tad  ay  to  its  UaMC  the  aotBal  I 
ketav  ^^  la  jteU  feed  wmlK  wtth  IMIe  trwa  ol  either  i 
laalher  ao«l«eot  wae  » tait  fcr  haMlaa.  A  iMter  wee  eeali 
■gM.  eia4  la  wtMe  an  the  RiMad  Mi  a<  daik  ealeel  oa  the  • 
Mi«  ftfea  at  three  aad  rti^maaadL  the  nafMleee  wore  « 
|iii«iitlyt>eeef  eoy  halaMaa.    Wartkar  aaparimato  wttb  lead 


ap  Ika  faaalta  riwwa,  tkoafht  that  Mr.  Onham 

•  -- ■ -nwlth  widely 

for  etndyini; 
haad^  by  modiiyiaf  dardmant  to 
thaa  waa  ganarafly  lappoaaa  paaaiMa. 


hadMdagoodUadaimlotheBoeeibattyof  Brttiacgoal  iomIU  with  widely 
•hewn  tha  mamaen  Ike 


Hoa  Soeritary)  foUownd,  ■ 


himtihli  aaaaUty  of  alkaU, 

af  Ike  pkrta  amd  aad  adhmad  to 

'"  r  TBTtad  to  anit 


J,  to  pradaea  Qweii 
aa^amajaariagw 


laiMiyka 


laf  wtta^**  to  the  cooatitatica 

Dry  pyro  in  preference  to  any 

reqairad.     In  etndio  work,  oon- 

approachiac  a  iat  or  all- 

tha  axed  Jkaliaa.  not  with 

may  be  aaed  to  render 

aaad  at  the  (tart  when  orer 


BRECem  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Thts  Aneociation  hflil  a  lantern  ercDing  on  Friday,  the  1st  instant, — Dr. 
Anilrrson  in  the  eliair. 

About  one  hundred  frieodi  were  preaent,  and  upwarda  of  two  hundred  slides 
bdoDging  to  rariooa  membfET*  were  nuaed  througn  the  lantern. 

Mr.  A.  R.  McLbam  Mubeat,  on  belialf  of  the  stnngen,  tendered  thanks  to 
the  Aaeociation  for  the  plaaaant  evening  tliey  bad  ipent 

Tsui  onlinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  13th 
instant— Mr.  R.  A.  Scott,  M.A.,  Chainnan. 

Mr.  Duncan,  Edidl,  and  Mr.  Davidson,  Montrose,  were  elected  membere ; 
aad  thereafter  Mr.  jTu.  Boa*  read  a  paper  on  Z^nUera  SU4e  Mating.  He 
■troogly  rseommended  hydroqniaone  as  tie  derelapsr  Ibr  tranaparencies,  and, 
after  aaei^  aamplea  of  alidea  made  with  diSerent  derdt^Mn,  moot  of  the 
memben  agreed  with  him.    Two  slidaa  were  developed  succeofully. 

A  lively  dianaaiaB  followed.  _ 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OP  MADRAS. 
Tm  fint  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  waa  held  on  January  15,  Hr.  F. 
a  Hanna,  M.A.,  Preaideat,  ia  the  chair,  H.  E.  Lord  Conuemara  being  present 
with  Viaoonnt  Marsham,  A.aC 

The  membera  prawnt  nnanimonaly  elected  Hb  fceallaney  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  Lord  Conaamars  eonaented  to  allow  hia  name  to  be  pbcatl  on  the 
IM  u  oae  of  the  patrona  of  the  Bodety,  H.  E.  Sir  Charlea  Arbuthnot,  K.C.B., 
RA.,  the  Ooauaaadar-lB-Ckiaf  of  tha  Mediae  Army,  already  occupying  that 
paaMtoa  ftaaa  ttt  aaamaaaaaaaaaL 

Tkatapartof  tka  ODoallkM  wm  r«ad.'akowinc  that  the  Society  was  in  a  very 
flonriahiag  ooadltioL 

The  next  boainaa  was  the  election  of  the  Committee  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  P.  B.  Hanna  waa  elected  President,  being  propoeed  by  Lord  Connemara 
and  aeooaded  by  Mr.  llMiaiam  Saatri.  Meaara.  J.  C  Haanyngton,  C.a,  and 
C.  MitAia  Smith  ware  laalaetad  Vice-Preaideats,  the  propoaition  being  nia<le 
by  His  ■xaaUaaey  aad  wwhhM  by  Mr.  T.  M.  HotafalL  Lord  Oonnemam  then 
propoaed  that  the  UMawbm  mOimm  be  elaotad  oa  tha  Committee,  and  thU 
betag  aaeoadad  by  the  fiailaflaf  of  Ckattypally,  waa  canied :— Colonel  A. 
Cutoia,  Mr.  T.  M.  HonUl,  Dr.  a  Onpeit,  Mr.  W.  O.  Pavey,  Mr.  a  Sun- 
^nuaSMkri.  aad  Captain  R.  H.  C:  TnbdL  Mr.  Baaaa  propoaed,  and  Mr. 
Hotafldl  aaeaade<L  that  Mr.  Dnnaterville  be  re  elected  Secretary  and  n^asnrer, 
which  waa  carried. 

The  PuaiDiXT  thaa  spolie  as  follows :— It  is  always  a  pleasnre  to  a  Chainnan 
at  aa  aaana]  meeting  to  be  able  to  aay  that  the  year,  the  prooeedingH  of  which 
hawaaaboattoraviaw,  hadfaaaaaaneeeosfklcnai  He  thought  there  could  be 
no  doobt  that  tkia  had  been  tha  eaae  with  their  Society.  Tbeir  members  were 
raenited  Horn  a  limMad  portloD  of  the  community,  yet,  in  the  Brat  year  of  the 
Sodety.  aitar-one  mambani  had  Joined,  one  of  theee  had  died,  and  one  raalgned, 
eothH  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  memben  was  forty-nine.  Meeting* 
had  been  i^pilarly  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  each  month,  aad  at  these 
iiiaatlnai  a  nomber  of  i4etor«a,  the  subject  of  which  was  ia  each  ease  flxed  at 
ihe  pnviean  ■aatlM.  had  baaa  ashiUt«l.  Tbia  method  iaaorad  new  pictures 
aad  wMapastattriatMlai  ta  Mimaii^i  the  lem  axpariaaoed  meiulK'n  of  tlie 
Soeiaty,  who  anaM,  kahapad,  a«aO  tkamaalves  tally  ot  the  opportunity  t)ms 
eAaded  of  dMvi^  tkair  work  aad  of  heariiw  the  opiaions  expraased  by  mora 

n  haa  oeen 


1  pbotoamphara.     Mention  haa  been  maile  in  the  report  of  the 
,^.t.iM^in».  ol  batan  aUdaa  ttet  had  baea  rirea  at  hi*  house :  as  this  had  beaa 


mmdOBB  gg  MHItflni  ■■*■■■   k^a*   inri     UtWW  KJVOU   M»   •■•«   UWUW  ■     mm   *aas~   ae—*«  uv<i»* 

so  modi  aiiiaailalal.  ka  hoped  to  ban  the  pleasan  of  giving  simUar  exhibition* 
dnriM  tka  eaRoat  year.  The  ptetarm  sent  ia  for  the  reoeat  competition  wen 
vary  good,  bat  he  ngratted  than  wen  ao  feweompatiton  :  he  ho|ied,  however, 
that  on  toe  next  ^^^i^t  mon  mamban  woald  aaad  in  picturea.  He  trusted 
tlmt  tka  mambma  of  tka  Sosiaty  wera  fttlly  aaUaHad  with  the  work  of  the 
OMaalttaa  doriim  tka  pMtyaar— by  Ihr  the  graatost  part  of  the  credit  was  due 
toM».  DoataiTfllaL  their  ma.  Saeratery,  on  whom  devolved  all  the  hard  work; 
bat  Mr.  DoMtarvUla  wm  oaa  of  thoae  happily  oonatitated  mea  who  were 
•onraokappy  aa  whaa  they  an  worUag  hard;  thia,  ooobined  withagreat 
lova  of  order  aad  lagnlarity,  eMhIeil  him  to  get  throngh  a  wonderful  amount 
of  woek,  aad  acooontad  br  tka  flooriahinc  coaditioD  ilnandally,  and  otberwiae, 
of  the  Societies  in  which  he  took  a  spedJ  interest  .    ^      ,.  j 

H.  K.  Loid  ConmUBA  tkmi  eos^mtnlotsd  the  Society  on  having  had  tach 
a  aaeoaasftd  bsCboriaK,  aad  eipNMd  a  ban  that  the  eomiag  year  would  show 
aaaa  better  naaMa.  ^a  farther  said  that  be  woold  like  to  see  a  photographic 
axUUtioa  held  la  Madras,  aad  trnated  the  Committee  would  aea  tbeir  way  to 
eanyoattkaUaa. 

*■ 

Correj^ponUrnce. 

jr  OtrrmpomdnU  tktalA  %ttrr  wnl<  «■  MJk  mist  af  Uu  fpn. 

8TBIPPINO  FILHa 
To  the  EorroB. 

Bia,— Wbilat  payiag  daa  eradit  to  Vergara  aod  to  Fry  (or  their  attempts 
to  prateoa  lallafauliBj  fllma,  it  moat  be  admitted  that  tliero  appears,  to 
oataidan  at  laaat.  a  ragnttaUe  want  of  enterpriaa  in  following  tlie  Amwioan 
land  in  the  direction  of  stripping  films  and  roller  ipooli.  Why  shonld 
this  be  r  and  why  ahould  oar  liritisli  emulsion  maken,  who  originally  led 
tka  vaa,  qoioUy  allow  themaaivea  to  be  hopeleaaly  distanoed  by  Eaatman 
or  by  Oarbatt? 

Tbam  ia  no  doabt  that  "  filnia  "  an  iha  ideal  of  the  (utore,  both  (or 
the  studio  and  (or  the  field.  Bent,  atoraga  room,  and  weight  will  be 
saved  in  the  stodio  by  naug  strippan  inataad  of  platoa.  Then,  also,  the 
oaarfar  ladlitioa  (or  reverauig  negativaa  and  for  retouching  from  tx>ta 
aidaa,  an  all  in  favotu  of  the  fllat.    So,  too,  is  Uie  diminiahed  risk  o( 
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For 


iol«iiit«  Anm  or  ikin  in  portraiture, 
.    ,  .  .»-. —o^^imrt  airtMOM  or  weight  we  in  question 


okHtr. 


rSlnj."  h«Te  all  the  (utore  before  them. 


orgs 
laateiafflMi  m  a  topport 


I  write  to 


f^-'  •"J',^':  ■  ^;;,  to  show  some  enterprise  in 
=^^^^^°:!:SM'U"au'rL',^^  SS/t  «..«  other  support 


n:iS^*t?nn:JrrA'r^ron  in  pncc  of  such  supports 
-VSSdtT^eb^Herwhart  ^  temporary  excess  of  .<»8t '^°».''l  ^-e 
SJJSTuIa  tor  Jq^Siwaa"  of  weilht  (bulk  for  bulk),  dimmished  nsk  of 

TS^S  tSXlrS  ha.  been  turned  to  go<^  account 
I- .21.  rfUiIrtaw  »uUion  firms  in  the  direction  of  coated  bands  of 
■»  ^L  -K  iliSa.  Capital  U  not  wanting  here  just  now,  and  it 
.  UiMlTanfiUbU  to  Oie  profewion  that  we  should  have  to  rely  on 
^^^.  ta^Svw  ■pooU.-I  am,  yours,  Ac. ,  Pateiot. 


the 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEA8UBES. 

To  the  Editob. 

Bn.-0«bMt  to  the  great  inoonvenience  of  readily  ascertainmR 

»nMi^^  aoantitiea  contained  in  the  numerous  formula)  with  which 

52CS«2X»rto    deal,  the  Photographic  Club  has  taken   the 

'^^iihaiid.  and  formed  a  Committee  to  devise,  if  possible,  some 

of  weiflhta  and  meaaures  that  will  commend  itself  to  photo- 

I  mmanOj  and  auperaede  Uie  intricate  jumble  at  present  existmg, 

J  take  mMOS  to  lecure  the  adoption  of  such  scheme  when  a 

ooniBo  has  been  decided  upon.— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

E.  DuNMORE,  Hon.  Secretary. 


NORWAY. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sn.— HaTiag  apwJt  two  anmmers  in  Norway  with  a  7i  x  5  and  a  12  x  10 
eaoMn.  oaiM  both  pUt««  and  films,  travelling  by  laud  and  water,  I  should 
■tfoMbadTUe  all  intending  visitors  not  to  lose  sight  of  their  impedimenta. 
TiMNorwcgiaoa  are  the  pleaaantest,  joUiest,  most  honest  folk  under  the 
MB.  bot  th«T  are  bom  without  any  sense  of  time.  Hurry  is  unknown, 
and  tlw  Uogard  ii  vaatly  preferred  to  the  tourist  who  is  ever  hurrying 
larwaid.  limow  something  of  the  stolidity  of  Brittany  peasants  and  of 
Um  pUwn  ol  Dutch  Walloons,  but  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  slow- 
UooMdaMa  ol  the  Norwegians.  Hurry  is  hateful  to  them,  and  to 
■MMipttoaiethewonl  Strak  ("  Be  quick")  is  certain  to  change  smiles  into 
Mowta,  and  •  good  reception  into  indifference  or  worse.  The  only  way  to 
aBCOie  keeping  time  i«  to  rise  early,  and  an  hour  in  advance  at  least,  sec 
lh«t  bonee,  guide,  boat,  or  whatever  conveyance  is  required  is  being 
utepied  and  it  well  in  hand.  If  one  waits  till  close  on  the  stipulated 
Eow.  one  will  find  nothing  done  and  be  calmly  told—"  Oh,  there  is 
ftmty  ol  time  yet  I"  Snob  was  my  experience  in  South,  Central,  and 
KartMfB  Norway  (with  the  single  exception  of  one  place,  where  the 
gaide  bad  been  in  America  and  knew  tliat  time  was  money). 

Tbie  ehaiacteristio  makes  it  dangerous  to  send  luggage  ahead  or  leave 
it  to  follow  after.  Ooodneas  alone  knows  when  it  may  turn  up.  But 
this  peculiarity  lias  with  its  drawbacks  also  its  advantages.  Guides  and 
cariola  drivers  develop  quite  a  weakness  tor  the  ambling  photographer. 
Kot  only  do  they  enjoy  immensely  being  placed  as  a  figure  in  a  land- 
eaape,  but  they  also  appropriate  ue  opportunity  of  studying  the  whole 
operatioo  of  unpacking,  mounting,  focussing,  and  taking  a  "photo." 
Tbqr  thotongbly  enter  mto  the  enjoyment  of  an  unconscious  journey 
in  a  dark  Mob  and  plate  box  to  England,  and,  doubtless,  vividly  picture 
to  tbemsclves  British  curiosity  as  keenly  exercised  with  their  portraits,  as 
ovn  is  with  their  splendid  scenery.  But  where  their  lack  of  speed  comes 
la  iiietllUjr  to  the  pliotORTapber  is,  that  no  one— guides,  drivers,  boatmen, 
or  erentbe  t^iamlmat  folk — objecta  to — on  the  contrary,  they  positively 
IsTonr— the  delays  incidental  to  photography.  The  guide  is  glad  to  get 
■  IS  X  10  camera  and  slides  off  bis  back  as  often  as  yon  like,  and  when 
OB*  fosa  a  rough  trip,  such  as  most  of  those  to  the  great  waterfalls  or 
datiars  are,  bis  satisfaction  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Never  in  my  life 
MTi  I  stniined  and  perspired  as  up  and  'down  Norwegian  mountains, 
•ad  over  the  roogb  rock  and  log-blocked  tracks  which  do  duty  for  paths 
efl  the  main  rosids,  which  are  few  and  far  between.  Cariole  drivers,  or 
the  bms  or  fiiyrt  who  sit  behind  them,  are  delighted  that  you  should 
■top  their  spirited  ponies  with  a  "  prr  "  or  "  purr  "  as  often  as  you  list, 
lot  eadi  halt  tests  the  hard-worked,  willing  brutes,  who  turn  every  second 
to  food  Moooat  by  nibbling  the  grass  and  flowers, 


My  advice,  however,  to  photographers  who  visit  Norway  is  to  keep  to  the 
February  16,  '""" 


1889. 


BE  BRIGHTON  PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editob. 
Sib  -As  a  professional  member  of  the  above  Society  I  cannot  let 
Mr   Henderson's  letter  of  last  week  pass  without  a  reply. 

I  Imve  yet  to  learn  that  a  few  friends  cannot  come  together  and  form  a 
Society  (of  course  proceeding  at  once  to  formulate  code  of  rules,  elect 
oSs  &c.,  as  their  preliminary  work)  witliout  laying  themselves  open 
to  the  charges  of  unfairness  that  have  been  made. 

The  history  of  this  Society  is  as  follows -.-On  January  22  a  meeting 
was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Society.  It  was  formed  that 
Tvening,  about  twenty  joining.  At  this  meeting  a  provisional  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  code  ol  rules  *o. ;  after  this  was  done  the 
!L...:3.^„.  Ta„„»r,  99.  w«j.  ftdiourned  to  February  7.     Until  we  had  pro- 

Henderson  was  in 


meeting  of  January  22  was  adjourned  to  February 

ceeded  thus   far  we  did  not   even   know   that  Mr- 

Brighton,  much  less  that  he  was  himself  attemptmg  to  form  a  Society. 

On  tills  coming  to  our  knowledge  we  at  once  communicated  with  him, 

ivOly  explainiig  aU  that  had  been  done ;   he  at  once  heartily  jomed 

''"'li'then  Mr.  Henderson  went  round  to  any  friends  of  his  and  told  them 
that  the  Society  had  not  been  formed,  but  that  they  could  with  himseU 
help  to  form  one,  he  can  only  blame  himself,  and  iiot  the  Society,  for  any 
misunderstanding  that  may  have  arisen  between  himself  and  any  of 
those  gentlemen,  for  our  position  as  a  Society  was  most  fully  explamed 
to  him!  This  being  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  lie  had  no  just  ground  for 
his  action  at  our  meeting  of  February  7,  or  for  his  letter  of  last  Friday. 

The  whole  of  this  most  regrettable  miaunderstandmg  has  arisen  from 
Mr.  Henderson  not  recognising  the  fact  that  the  Society  /wti  been  fornied, 
and  so  could  act  in  any  way  it  thought  expedient.  We  could  hardly, 
because  Mr.  Henderson  and  some  friends  of  his  wished  to  join  us,  begin 
aU  our  work  over  again.  Are  we  to  start  the  Society  aiieshjor  every 
batch  of  new  members  ?— I  am,  yours,  c&c, 


Gbokge  FoSiLL. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sib— Mr  Henderson's  letter,  re  Brighton  Photographic  Society, 
contains  certain  inaccuracies  which,  with  your  permission,  1  should  like 
to  correct,  as  they  are  calculated  to  mislead  your  readers  and  thus  create 
a  prejudice  against  the  Society.  ,      ,        ,        i,        u  i 

Mr  Henderson  states  that  he  called  upon  me  and  "  heard  partly  what 
had  been  done."  This  is  incorrect.  I  entered  into  the  matter  fully,  and 
told  Mr.  Henderson,  among  other  things,  that  a  Society  had  been  formed 
called  the  Brighton  Photographic  Society,  that  the  members  had  appointed 
a  committee  to  draw  up  rules,  &c.,  to  be  discussed  and  passed  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  February  7.  I  explained  to  liim  the  work  already  done  by 
that  committee,  and  finally  intimated  that  aa  Mr.  Henderson  was  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  the  Society  I  felt  sure  the  members  would  be  glad  to 
welcome  him  as  an  original  member  without  election,  and  upon  my  own 
responsibility  invited  him  to  be  present  on  the  7th. 

This  may  have  been  partial  information,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  pretty  full.  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  Mr. 
Henderson's  statement,  that  "  his  idea  was  that  no  regular  Society  had 
existed  previous  to  the  meeting  which  took  place  on  the  7th." 

Agam,  1  cannot  see  in  any  way  how  the  Society  is  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  Mr.  Henderson's  action  in  inviting  gentlemen  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting,  when  he  hunself  confesses,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that 
Mr.  Ilean  said  "they  were  not  elected,"  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  state 
that  1  subsequently  wrote  him  to  the  same  effect.  If  gentlemen  should 
feel  aggrieved  that  they  did  not  receive  a  notice  of  the  meeting  on  the 
7th,  surely  they  must  blame  Mr.  Henderson  for  inviting  them  without 
authority  to  do  so,  and  not  the  Society, 

The  form  of  "application  for  membership,"  which  Mr.  Henderson 
states  he  enclosed  to  you,  in  no  way  assists  his  case.  The  footnote, 
desiring  that  the  form  should  be  returned  to  me  prior  to  February  7,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  photographic  journals, 
and  which  intimated  that  gentlemen  forwarding  their  applications  before 
that  date  would,  upon  election,  be  admitted  without  the  payment  of  an 
entrance-fee. 

With  the  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Henderson's  letter  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
Trusting  that  I  am  not  taking  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  space.- 
I  am,  yours,  &o.,  W.  H.  Bean. 

36,  Vcrnon-terrace,  Brighton,  February  16,  1889. 


guttenbeeg's  lamp. 

To  tlui  Editob. 

Sir,— Kindly  allow   mo   a   little  of   your  valuabli>  space  to  reply  to 

"  Junius's  "  remarks  regarding  my  lamp  in  last  week's  Journal.   "Junius  " 

having  chosen  to  air  his  views  about  an  apparatus  concerning  which  he 

bad  formed  a  wrong  conception,  npw  when  in  justice  to  myself  I  correst 
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•itieina.  (alls  back  npon  a  "  woman'i  reaaoD  "  for  itiok- 
M  Ua  opiniiona  Titnaion  I  Ouak  than  la  little  fmtfaar  need  of 
D  my  part;  bat  I  mmU  like  to  add  that  the  iMia  laet  of  hu 
mj  lamp  a  '■  fladt  lamp."  whan  the  apeeifleatioiu  partienlarly 
I  moB  ilB  not  being  Meh,  •aova  how  UttCa  "  Janiaa  "  ondaartood 
wMph  ha  wiHiaaiil.— I  am.  yooia.  tc,  W.  OnmaBaM. 


THE  FATAL  BXTLOSION  OF  A  GAS  CTLDfDEB  AT  DCBLOI. 
To  tJkt  Kane*. 

Bn.— Tba  laeoanMBdaliMi  to  make  the  eooplmgi  of  dUIteent  riaaa 
veaU  aet  ptavaat  tlw  man  in  <lHiVi  of  the  iriiinaewliif  pompe  tram 
aeMMtaDy  «hai|iag  the  nijun  oanynMor  with  ooal  om,  or  nw  wena, 
aad  then  nOBaf  a  raiwiiad  ImU-trnpty  bottk  with  the  •tong  gu. 

What  tLe  pablie  laqaue  U  partaet  tttmitj.  vna  if  Um  gaam  bai«  baan 
aseidcnullj  MipfiU(d  mixed. 

Baariag  ia  mad  that  the  meet  esmrtiaeembaatioa  b  at  one*  arreeted 
byanwtaal  wtah  a  aaSaiMt  ijnaBti^  df  eoU  metal.  I  beUcre  that  an  ex- 


«aald  be 


I  worm  o(  fine 


impoHOIa  by  aitaahii^  a  ipiral  won 
aaffar  taHng  to  Iha  kmm  portioo  o(  the  «alta,  ■>  aa  le  pfojeet  into  the 
beia*.  Unoagh  whMi  wom  the  fM  voidd  ha«e  lo  pam  Wota  reaefains 
the  jet.  If  ooeeoU  vaaioaadfaMafltaiaDl.  two.ar  a*«a  ihmueoileeoald 
be  Bead,  ooe  within  the  other,  withoat  aalanaUy  tedneiag  the  eapaeity 
ol  e»ea  the  Hnallmt  led  bctUa.  -i— h/ 

A  nwimlnirt  mtmj  )M  pMnaaaally  ftxad  behind  the  vahe  and  in 
the  beOlaaaaU.  al  aoaiM.  have  the  aMa  efleet,  bat  woald.  I  Ihiak, 
wdnee  the  pimaan  tea  wiiratity  lea^it  ol  tha  am  of  a  miaad  pu 
M.— I  am.7«aa.  Aa..  Clmmmwi  T.  Lairaa. 

TmI  ~ 


COMPSBSSED  OAS  IX  CTLIKDBB8. 
To  th*  Barroa. 

8a.— Folkmiog  m  urn  nb^  of  tlM  artiale  bv  Mr.  O.  B.  Bakn,  in 
«r  Imaa  «<  rMmary  M,  wtik  niMaaa  le  Ike  dnlaiaUe  aacidrat  at 
I  «<  a  •«  aylia4v,  I  ahoatd  like  to  amva  leave 
>  with  ««e  or  two  nmarfca  on  the 
me  mj  that  it  woald  be 
be  paMie  mind  ia  pvroittad  to  be  oadaly 
I  of  aaan  of  eaavnaHd  neee  to  be  ahakaa.  by 


oarapy  a  Uttle  of  yoar  fahmhia  i 
««  and  ealew  tt  aompwamd  gaa.    Fbal,  let 
■ij  maeb  lo  be  lagraltMi  if  the  pabtie  mlad  U  pnoiUad  to  be  oadaly 


.aora^y 
What  >•  jyhi*  b  aal  Baillaai  e«  aaa,  bat  fnyr  primMmt  <a  ear, 

^a<>»Bt  ijif  ef  laatiaa  rnklaa  Mnn  iiaiwlial  iii  aillrf^iiluij  It 
■a,  way  of  a>ii«iial  uft  Iw  flMnl  apti^  patM«  Ite  yal  Imm 
••Mgned  than  the  MmiWgki  ae  ptnlaiii  by  iiimpiamil  ^ma.  Med 
iwale  (leei  ejliadare  wMh  a  load  abad  H.  aad  tha  aaa  of 
ea  Beanli'  aew  mhO  «alfa.  I  lyeak  aa  Ihli  ■■ 
taaea  dari««d  baai  mlaaiiii  oyariaBaa  la  laali 

avail 
io 
I  are 

K,  tha  mMal^flaivaiV  bam.  a<«a  if  ailed  riiapiy  with  ooe  gaa. 
ia  aat  a  any  Mhi|y  ih*a|  |»  hafyaa.  U  the  aylMK  etaate  the 
■a  ia  «lH[i«lig  *■•  la  vary  mia  laaaoa  to  apptehaad  that  it  win 
*aavil|iiiai|i.i|<nnham%Maal^»f  UliiaaaaayHBd»aaie 
Mi*ai|id  ki  a  alaaa  ia  atek  ila  lapSlM  mliMri^  «aR  MdL 
na nw^y  lirlUa ti a paapm a»«aaiMl ol Ml^y ia tfw «ra«lB.  *M 
fiiliiaalapaiyHBdwe^hitaheaklato  fciaiail.  aad  >a  aiypUid 


aMb  wa  aaaaamtaaee  dari««d  kaai  aataaetea  oaaiiaMa  la  laalari 
Mi  la  <ha  jfaiinl  labmakai.  Tka  ilKili  awM^aw  wkawav 
•Ua.  iaifiSrtaMMr.aaliaMteMll55^aaaaeliat, 
■•■a>alayliaal«a(k,i«flBailiMlMl|^  Heaaa  the  rtaal  ayto*n 
arMtbaoa.  H«v  tha  iMa  la  iMr  aaa  «a  obviowiy.- 
Finr,  tha  mMal  ^fBaiv  ai^  bam.  a<«a  if  Ulad  riapiy  with  ooe  I 
Mi  ia  aat  a  aio  Mhrfr  thtea  la  haaaaa.    U  the  erlMK  etaate 


wiik.a 


A  law 

fM  for  Ufa. 
The 


aathoriMHa  aoaraa.  or  raHabla 
ha  iHladm  baa  keaa  tarted.  at  leaat,  ia  three 
wm»  n  le  eear  IMy  *«  ^*"  *•  idari  in  aae. 
W.  L  Chadwkt  ulaaiiM,  woald  abaertally  be 

.lalbaUU^ap 


I  by  far  atort 

tlapart^ampdad^UadarwiihtheolheraM.  Borne  moatha  a«o,  being 
■ymlt  a««oaa,  aa  a  aaar  e<  iteel  gM  eyiiaiini.  ca  Ikfa  point,  I  tailed  at 
■aaAam  tt  Bria'a  Oijpa  Oempa«y  aad  elated  my  hers,  aad  aaked  tor 
•anmatlaa  aa  to  the  paaaaaMeoa  adgfAad  lo  praraat  it  IwaipcJitely 
r«aa|ajiy*a  worfcaMO  wan  terr  aarafai  and  aevav 

OM  tbdrnp,  thai  if  tha  CaMa^y^ 
IkallakSiy  to  mmr  waa^oMd 


Btiw  the  pahMt  aad 


^Mlla 
aa  badf 


have  Ihia  matlar  vary  moeh  in 
Tha  prMtiae  a<  -  "f  |  baak  ayUadara  with  a  Uttle 
1  af  gMtiag  raaiit  kr  t«a  er  Iktaa  iert  of  riiidBal  na, 
■BhllabaaaaifBralraielaMadbaak  the  qrHatea 
'V'9.  aad  Ihaa  e««  If  Had  ay  wllh  tta  wraag  gar  UMra  en  be  no 
^■"li^  II  la  a  good  deal  beMw  lo  iitdii  a  trr  lart  of  aaygw  or 
•limMM  by  ovranig  ibe  rtaamik  wide  bilHa  lataralM.  thaa  to  ran  the 
rt*  of  hattag  detnared  baak  to  aae  a  ^/Hadw  uhanil  with  mind  gaace. 
^  Ibe  a*  al  a  riafli  T  alafaa*  mU  aad  a  aoopla  at  beMlM  with 


preeanta  radneinK  valToa,  it  ia  always  poasible  to  nse  np  to  the  last  foot 
of  gaa.  and  change  over  from  the  empty  to  a  full  bottle,  even  daring  an 
exhibition. 

In  ooooloaioa,  I  woald  say  to  every  lanternist,  photographer,  or 
lecturer,  that  the  remedy  is  with  tbemaelTea.  Instead  of  crying  oat 
for  Ooremment  stampa  on  bottles,  or  penalties  for  mistakes,  let  every 
user  adopt  the  ((^lowing  rnlee  and  adiiere  to  them  rigidly : — 

1.  Buy  yoor  Kaa  bottlea  only  of  the  best  firms ;  ase  steel  bottles,  and 
do  not  eonoder  eheapneee  as  the  chief  recommendation  in  purchase. 
Uo  to  a  tapatabia  iim  aad  get  them  to  find  out  for  yoa  if  the  bottle 
haa  been  taitod,  if  ao,  when  and  where. 

S.  Make  it  a  role  to  send  back  all  your  bottles  empty,  and  with  the 
stopeoek  open. 

8.  Paint  yonr  own  distinctive  mark  on  your  bottles.  Let  the  "  H  "  bottle 
be  p^intoii*  rtd,  with  the  word  hydrogen  on  it  in  black ;  and  the  "  0  " 
bottle  be  Mock,  with  the  word  ojnrgen  on  it  in  white. 

4.  When  you  get  back  yoor  foU  bottle  test  it  yourself,  or  by  a  respon- 
■ibla  aaaialaat,  in  tha  maanar  deseribed  in  Mr.  Baker's  letter  of  Feb.  IS 
(Taa  Bamaa  JouaitAi.  or  PaorooairHT),  and  with  theee  precautions 
iaaariaUp  aarried  oat,  tha  riek  of  aae  of  oompresaed  gas  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimam,  if  not  altogether  annoUed.— I  am,  yoors,  Ac., 

J.  A  Flkmimo, 
Pro/eswr  ^  SItetrieal  KfimMrint  in  Vnvtnity  ColUge,  LtmioiL 


To  tke  EorroB. 

Bib,— I  waa  eery  pleaaed  lo  tee  the  report  of  the  inqoeet  on  the  late 
Mr.  Uewlay  in  yoor  iseoe  of  the  ISlh  instant,  aa  a  careful  reading  of  the 
facta  contained  therein  ahoold  allsj  the  apprehension  caused  by  the 
explosion. 

Personally,  I  have  wad  the  gaaee  anrnpiemal  in  cylinders,  for  lantern 
,  upwatda  d  Ihiaa  aeaanns,  and  have  not  daring  the  whole  of  that 
had  tha  iliglilml  niMiap,  thongh  I  eanaot  say  the  same  respeetiag 
a  period  el  aboat  thirty  yeara,  daring  whieh  I  naed  the  bags. 

I  remember  tesiag  the  rampreeeeil  l^aee  first  ased  in  Maocheeter,  and 
also  easing  the  fitat  eihibitioB  (with  the  compressed  gases)  by  our 
pieadar  keal  laalmiilal,  Mr.  J.  E.  Joeea,  followed,  shortly  afterwards,  by 

taahnieal  laalen  msaling  of  the  Manchester  Photagra|ihic  Hocioty, 
aoaaUoe  of  boitlaa  aerms  bags  waa  thorooghly  gone  into,  the 
ting  oal  triumphnat,  Iboagh  it  regoired  the  continned  sueeemf  nl 
maaipolatioo  of  Mr.  Jooee  lo  pcpnlariae  the  aae  of  the  oompreased  gaaee 
in  oar  eity.  Another  of  oar  wall-known  lantamists,  the  indefatigable 
wmaatmj  of  Iha  above  Boaiety  (Mr.  Chadwiek).  haa  lately  been  eonvertad 
from  Iha  **  daifcaasa"  of  ba^  to  Ibe  "  light "  of  eomnresiwd  gaaas. 

After  a  period  to  ealrtmaly  awrbad  dt  progreae.  It  would  be  a  great 
fktj  to  gat  OS  a  "  down  grade  "  movement,  but  if  we  find  the  required 
eaadinone  of  eafity  ia  Iba  aaa  of  eompraseeil  gaws,  and  ituut  on  them, 
oar  words  aad  deeds  will  be  tignalixed  by  adtamertment  I 

What  are  the  enaditicBe  of  safety  7  I  should  aay— <1)  No  admixtore 
of  the  gaaee  ia  the  ayUadar :  (S)  Cvhndeiv,  properly  teeted,  to  ataad 
doabia  tha  areeaare  otad  in  then.  The  suggMioo  to  make  the  sorewa 
of  Iha  ^yHaMT  aaaka  diftnnt  riaee,  would  eertainly  prevent  eareleaaneea 
in  UUag  the  betllw,  bat  it  woald  not  pravaat  ailing  a  cylinder  oootaiuing 
hydaagM,  aritb  oaygea  (or  r<ar  eered)  tatrnMeaaMy,  as  making  a  union 
far  illathmial  of  aaothtr  tiae  aerew  ia  eeaily  dona.  Tlier>-fore  we  have 
to  trail  Iba  maham  iar  eonaelly  fUling  oar  eylindera.  Our  cylinders 
oaght  to  be  properly  and  aatratU*  toiled  for  preesore  by  an  independent 
aalhority.  aad  eertilled  aooeidiagw;  aad  I  trust  that  all  pofiiiil>lc  inllucnce 
will  ba  bfaagbt  to  bear  to  have  aantotd  teeling  and  oorrect  lillioK  of  the 
tfimima,  aad  alaa  a  dutimetirt  dUfaianea  made  between  llw  oxygon  and 
byiiatM  ejlladtia,  lo  that  ana  may  not  ba  earaltm ly  naed  lor  the  other. 
—1  am,  yoora,  Ae.,  J.  A.  Fdbmival. 

To  tht  Ebrroa. 

Sia,— We  obmrva  in  yoor  iiaae  of  the  I5th  inataot,  Mr.  W.  I.  aiadwiok 
wtilea  that  while  it  is  itatad  Ihia  Company  »u(>pli«a  oxvgen  only  in  black 
ayUadara,  and  hydronn  in  red  eylindera,  "  be  haa  had  a  dozen  black 
eylindera  eontalning  hydrogen  for  one  red." 

If  Mr.  Chadwiek  maiaoatoe  that  thcee  bottlee  eame  from  ua,  wo  beg  to 
give  a  moat  empiiatie  denial  to  the  statement ;  we  make  it  our  invariable 
rale  to  aemptatt  hydrogaa  into  red  cylinden  only.    Tliis  brunch  of  our 
vis.,  hydrogn  eompreesing,  was  commenced  only  at  the  bo- 

of  this  wtnler I  am,  yours,  .lo.,  T.  N.  Hkstkb, 

Seenlary,  Brin't  Oxygen  Company,  LitiUUd. 
Caaaaapkr  JfaaWoai,  YUloria-ttrttl,  Wotmlwter. 


Mr.  W.  TrLAa,  Birmt^iliaa,  ssndi  as  lii»  Pmrtical  BtnU  and  Pkotograpkie 
nUatdmr  /ur  1880.  It  coatsins,  iiUtr  aim,  a.  complete  illiutntwl  Urt  of 
Mr.  TyUr'»  imnMniaii  tittle  invruUoiM. 

A  nuTTT  tittle  pocket  synopsi*  of  the  nweUngi  daring  the  jirawot  year,  and 
which  farms  at  tae  sans  time  a  membsr's  ticktl,  ban  liwa  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Mackrall,  the  Boa.  Heoetary  of  the  Birfcenhesd  Pbotogrephic 
Areodatlon. 


IM 
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Cirl)ange  iffolumn. 

•  •  ■.  JL_-,  X iJj  Jti  hWi  time  Bw^wy  <tf  iljtT''""!^"  *"**  "'*  '"'"""* ' 

't^atmt^lttimiiHidmUmtkiarlltUtmmttditdefiniUlytated.    note 
■l>Hfrtr>rti*ii|>fc^Tifr"  "m^Ouitgut^"  viUthtr^artvndtritand 


I  .^^rialkbMk<rawid,>b(mtBiuf««tbr>ixfeet.inexdi«D^fornprighta 

~Sliv^7^MiMiiin»r-— Addna,  W.  Hsmi,  OralliB-rtreet,  Barrow. 

|««.  kar-iaoh  uwiliMBn.  foor-wiok  lamp  and  limelight,  two 
,  tmitmt  awl  In-faat  nrwB*,  valrs  (or  oompreMod  ires,  union 
_^^  ^  oakaan  for  liaU-plata  canara,  three  double  bucks,  and  rapid 
,  1^.— tli'iwi.  R.  roLLAKD,  101,  AlUoa-atreet,  Leeds. 
^  ^^g  elenaeBavie  aaaMva,  Itted  wHh  laadecApe  lam*  doable  dark  slide,  cbonirinfr 
^TTL^aU  twain  ptetea,  aQ  In  poUilMd  auboganT  loak«nd-ke}-  boi,  with  tripod 
>  I  will  c<T*  \m  Mft  aielHHMa  for  a  trtoyole  (OoTentir  Convertible  Tandem, 
l^ta  iMfamil^     lilitrMi."W  I.  Baku,  Higb-itreet,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


^InBttrrs  to  CorreBponlientB. 


niating  to  AdvaiitemenU  and  general  btuinai  affairs 
It  ^dnmii  to  "  B.  Obbutwooo  &  Co.,"  2,  York-ttrtet,  Ctnent  Oarden, 
W.C 


Att 


far  Ou  ttzt  portion  of  Ihit  JOUBHAL,  including  qturies  for 
" S*iwn "   oarf   "SxdutngeM,"  must  he  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
\  Tmi stimt,  Ottmtt  Omdan,  London,  W.C.    Inattention  to  this  ensures 
/ft  netiei  fiilw  4^  eomnunications  uniess  name  and  address  of 


PaaiOQaAra  BaoianRiD  :— 

B.  Om— ,  BhMiMmra.— P»»iya  for  adnrtisemenl  vitk  photograph  m  fancy  mount. 


B,  Boaanuoai.— We  m  waiting  for  infomiation. 

W.  J,  AacmB.— Reccind  too  late  for  insertion  in  tbis  number. 

VgRX— Label  the  bottle*  and  such  a  mistake  will  not  again  happen. 

A.  M.  IL— W*  iball  inquire  into  the  subject  and  send  you  word  privately. 

W.  M.  PHllUPa.— Try  the  first  formula ;  the  proportions  are  therein  stated. 

K  M.  P.— We  m  at  preaent  unable  to  offer  any  suggestions  respecting  the  lad. 

1,  t,  S,  4.— PleaM  Mod  us  your  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for 
pQbUcation. 

T.  & — A  little  glycsriiM  added  to  the  starch  paste  will  prevent  decomposition 
fcr  eevenl  dsyi. 

Haw  SoMCSian.— Flaoe  a  atop  in  frost  of  the  lens ;  yon  cannot  use  it  other- 
wia*  Ibr  yoor  purpoeek 

T.—Ur.  K  MaTWdce,  of  America,  is  at  pre«nt  in  this  country.  He  is  to 
laclan  at  the  Boyal  Inatitotion  and  elsewheie. 

WnUAll  Km.— Imaene  the  print  in  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  acetic 
■eid,  *ad  wntar ;  thi*  will  rcinore  the  yellow  stain. 

tamjcmr.— Tonr  article  cannot  b«  printed  unless  as  an  advertisement.  It  is 
mmuj  •  ■MM  of  trying  to  dispose  of  your  invention. 

fcmMW.— Tfce  mMto  op  the  nrinU  are  caused  by  grit  of  some  kind  on  the 
""WMIW.    Caaui  K  tboronghly,  lubricate  a  print,  and  try  again. 

"■iS^'il"^  w  ^^.T''*'  *"  o'"Jin»>7  le*!  l-encil,  write  a  number  on  the 
fdatlae  aim  which  will  remain  after  the  plate  has  been  developed. 

^^^fLr^^^^  '■''"  *^  photographing  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Rub  it 
MnUj  ]nt  teion  expoalag,  ao  as  to  render  the  lines  clear  and  distinct. 

'■ftL'*i,^^Z!E^"?i.l!'^..'*^2-ii  l^  yo"  vignetter  a  little  farther 
»0SDtt*  BagatiTe,  and  the  resulta  wiU  be  much  softer.    Report  progress  to 

^'SSailSSI^Si^Utl^.^^w*"  "^^.f"  »  visit  to  London  daring 
U*  mMal  rUace  Bxhibition.  We  can  promise  you  a  treat ;  at  anv  rate  iS 
JJ^-  npnl.  the  newest  of  appumtu.  and  mechanical  app"K  iS 


^^S^'ZStJi  V'"^"  ^  »dT«ntage,  that  snow  can  more  easUy  be  cleaneil 

~rhttri£L'^:S:e!:,r?f  ^„"^h, ..?"  ^"t «'»» «» 'he  t^p  "nl 


Silk.— Immerse  it  in  water,  one  ounce;  gelatine,  five  grains;  chloride  of 
sodium,  five  grains.  Hang  it  up  to  dry  ;  then  float  for  half  a  nuuute  on  a 
fifty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  dry,  print,  and  fax  as  usual. 

jigx 1    By  substituting  a  larger  condenser  for  the  present  one  a  larger  plo- 

ture  can  be  tliown.  The  size  of  slide  capable  of  being  projected  cleiiends 
entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  condenser.— 2.  We  are  unable  to  say  unless  we 
saw  both  lenses.     You  can  make  a  trial  without  much  trouble. 

Hydro  —1  Five  inches.— 2.  Yes  ;  but  a  little  larger  is  preferable,  to  allow  for 
marginal  defects.— 3.  A  little  larger  than  the  plate,  so  that  no  light  from  the 
lenses  is  obstructed. — 4.  Mount  the  lenses  so  that  each  one  shall  Iw  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  plate  when  divideil.— 5.  Stereoscopes  can  be  had  from  a 
shilling  upwards. 


S. 


p_  L. The  argeutometer  test  for  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  relied 

ben  there  is  nothine  else  present  than  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  it  ceases 


upon  when  there  is  nothing  else  present 
to  be  reliable  when  the  solution  to  be  tested  is  an  old  priutiag  or  negative 
bath  in  which,  owing  to  the  very  fact  of  age,  there  are  bound  to  be  many  so- 
called  impurities  introduced  as  products  of  decomposition. 

j_  G.  c. For  window  transparencies  a  somewhat  deeply-printed  silver  print 

will  be  found  to  answer  quite  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  specially 
prepared  on  opal  or  glass  at  considerable  expense.  It  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  desirable  to  render  tlie  paper  translucent  by  varnishing  or  filling 
its  pores  with  wax,  but  this  depends  upon  circumstances,  by  wliicli  we  mean 
the  thinness  of  the  paper  and  the  luminousness  of  the  subjects  which  are 
outside  of  the  window. 

W.  D.  inquires  :  "  Wliat  is  the  best  way  of  making  a  gold  toning  bath  for  wet 
plate  lantern  slides  (  Should  the  slide  be  placed  in  the  fixing  bath  for  the 
second  time  after  toning  ?    Any  other  toning  bath  more  suitable  I  should  be 

f;lad  to  be  referred  to  should  it  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  during  the 
ast  four  or  five  years." — In  reply :  We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  a  gold 
toning  bath  for  lantern  slides,  preferring  platina  instead,  as,  in  our  estima- 
tion, it  gives  a  more  pleasing  tone.  Place  the  contents  of  a  fifteen-grain 
tube  in  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  then  throw  in  a  small  bit  of  blue  litmus 
paiwr,  whicli  will  probably  turn  red  immediately ;  aild  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  until  blue  colour  is  restored  to  the  litmus ;  now  add  nitric 
acid  drop  by  drop  until  the  litmus  becomes  red.  This  constitutes  a  stock 
solution,  a  few  drops  of  which  added  to  water  forms  the  toning  bath. 


Mr.  Btrne,  of  Richmond,  has  had  the  honour  of  photographing  Their 
Majesties  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association 
will  be  held  on  the  22ud  instant  (this  evening)  at  181  Aldersgate-street,  E.C. 

The  North  London  Photogiaphic  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  its  members  on  March  5  at  Myddelton  Hall.  During  the  evening  a  lantern 
entertainment  will  be  given.    Members  are  permitted  to  bring  their  friends. 

Photographic  Clob. — The  next  meeting  of  this  Club  (February  27)  will  be 
the  Annual  Exhibition,  and  Mr.  W.  Cobb  will  read  a  paper  on  Photography 
and  Art.  Photographs  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  in  any  time  not  later  than 
Wednesday  afternoon,  February  27. 

Photographic  Society  ok  Great  Britain. — Monthly  technical  meeting, 
Tuesday,  February  26,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  Ea.st,  when  the  negatives, 
developed  by  hyclroquinone,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  during 
the  reading  of  his  paper  at  the  annual  meeting,  will  be  exhibited. 

Walthamstow  Literary  Institute. — On  Monday,  the  18th  instant,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Briginshaw  gave  a  lantern  exhibition  at  tlie  Walthamstow  Literary 
Institute.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  many  being  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance.    Numerous  choice  photographs  were  projected  on  the  screen. 

West  London  Photographic  Society. — Just  when  preparing  for  press  we 
are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  who  says  that  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  above  Society  which  we  published  last  week  is  misleading 
and  damaging  to  him  from  undue  sujipression.  This  may  be  so  ;  but  the 
report  in  question  was  received  from  the  Secretary,  and  inserted  as  received. 

Photographic  Society  ok  Great  Britain. — The  following  constitute  the 
officers  and  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  a.s  elected  at  tlie  annual 
meeting  last  week  : — President:  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. — 
Vice-Presidents:  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  &c.,  Messi-s.  H.  P.  Robin- 
son, J.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  F.I.G.,  and  H.  Trueman  Wood,  }i.A.—Cmiticil: 
Mes.srs.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke,  W.  Bedford,  V.  Blanchard,  Lyonel  Clark,  F.  Cobb, 
W.  Cobb,  A.  A.  Common,  F.R.S.,  F.tl.A.S.,  A.  Cowan,  T.  R.  Dallmeyer, 
Captain  L.  Darwin,  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S.,  G.  Davison,  W.  E.  Debenham, 
W.  England,  J.  Gale,  Chapman  Jones,  F.C.S.,  Captain  A.  M.  Mantell, 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  Leon  Warnerke,  and  S.  G.  B.  WoUaston. — Hon.  Treasurer : 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bird. 
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I  X PLOSIVE  SILVER  AND  IOI>LNE  (OMPuU.VDS. 
t'UK  pnciw  oaanexioo  betwooi  the  denth  of  Mr.  liewley  bjr 
li«  catploMon  ot  m  gu  bottla  and  th»  •\i\^«ct  of  ch«inio»l 
ilikwTC*  H  Dot  davl/  diMernifab  «t  fint  tight,  yet  it  i« 
'!>«  eaat  that,  on  the  "that  raanada  in«  "  princifjo,  in  mora 
'nan  om  noicljr  or  club  at  vhioli  the  btnl  nocidont  haa  boon 
'\>tktm  of  tho  ooBToraatirio  haa  gradaallj  beoooie  doAoetad  into 
xpIoaiToa  ia  gaoonl. 

M  haiipeBa  that  aororal  pbotograpliie  piv|>aintiona— 
...::...ugh  (|aito  innoooooa  in  IhoiMMlTei — are  yet  acponted 
from  oomponnda  at  an  eioeedingily  daoKoruua  iiaturo  Uy  only 
an  extnmdj  thin  mail  tt  damawlian,  and  upon  aomo  of  thoaa 
and  thair  oognaloa  wo  ahaU  apank  tat  a  littla, 

V  <paeiw  of  alarm  haa  at  raiioaa   perioda   ariaen  in  tha 

luiuOi  of  aona  who  employ  amniaai»«ilrat«  of  ailrer  in  photo> 

i;nfhy,  beeaoao  of  an  Uuaginaij  doae  allianoo  Itotween  thia 

•>«ponad  and    tho  deadly   ftalminnting   lilror,    which  may 

ndor  tho  oonTeraion  of  tho  ona  into  tha  other  poaublo   if 

■•A  probablo ;  and  ve  know  of  aona  iaatanw  in  wbtoh  the 

!>o(u.'rar.h«r,  aaaing  a  dark-ooiooKd   inoruatad  powdar  aor- 

>>a  oorfc  at  iu  junetioo  with  the  bottle  containing 

<e   iiquKi,  haa  baan  afhiid  to  faaevo  it  for  fear  of  tho  ox- 

;  loaioo  that  woold  iaaritably  ooMr  had  a  fiilroinato  boon 

fanned.     Bot  of  thia  there  ia  oo  danger,  for  aomething  elaa 

than  ammnnia  and  nitrate  of  atlvar  ia  required  to  form  the 

f"  .;  eeaapound.     We  aaj  "fulminating  conpooud" 

^■vcmuM  uMra  ia  anothar  aspioaiTB  ether  than  the  true  folmi- 

ito  of  HiTar  wUek  ia  fcraaod,  eoMemiiig  the  eomparatife 

dangw  of  whiah  we  are  happily  unable  tu  •[■«ak  from  penoool 

etporianoi^althoitgh  we  know  of  Uvea  having  been  lent  by  both. 

A  .1  iaperfeet  ari^eniine  fulmiant^  although  one  of  a  violently 

ire  eharaoter,  ia  prepared  bj  digoeting  raoent^y  preoipi- 

'tide  of  ailTer  in  ammonia  lor  twehre  boon,  then  pooling 

liquid  and  eaotioaalj  diyi^  the  bladt  powder  in  the 

Ting  pceriowlj  dirided  it  into  amalt  poitioQa.    Thiaiaa 

Hclent  exploaiTe,  but  not  qnite  so  much  ao  aa  aome 

'!•  which  an  obtained  from  the  ■"«■««« i«i«»l  liquid  that 

•  ^^  iecantad.     Thia  hqntd,  aAer  being  gently  heated,  depoaita, 

'ling,  amaU  eiTBtala  whieh  will  Maroely  boar  tonehing, 

'kilat  nnder  the  lk|ttid.    A  modiAcation  of  thia  eonaiati 

in  'limoMng  ehloride  of  ailTer  in  ammonia,  adding  eaostic 

prif.L.l.  In  fhigmenta,  and  when  effnreaoenoe  oeaaea  decanting 

t>  rtion  and  waabing  and  drying  the  powder.     Theae 

wir"  KDown  aa  BertboUet'a  fulminating  ailrer,  although  they 

ara  not  now  eonaidered  to  bo  a  trae  fulminate  of  ailTer,  being 

lilver  and  arnmonla. 

...ainate  ia  fimned  by  wlding  alcohol  to  a  warm 

o  of  acid  nitrate  of  ailvar.     We  give  a  formula  for  tta  | 


larepiimtion  on  the  pKnciple  iqion  which  suiikeii  rocks  are 
marke<l  on  tlie  mariuer'a  clmrt,  viz.,  us  somctliiug  to  Iw 
avoiiletl  wbcu  oxperiroenting  with  chemicals  in  everyday  use. 
Pour  one  ounce  of  alcohol  over  one  hundnxl  graiiiH  of  jtowdercd 
nitrate  of  ailver  and  add  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid.  When  tlio 
nitrate  aaaumra  a  white,  cloudy  apiKnirunce,  cul<l  water  is  added 
to  anajiend  the  '  '.  and  the  jMwcicr  i»  collected  on  a 

filter  and  divid'  timll  |K>rtiou8.     This  is ^linignatclli's 

method  ;  but  those  of  Kownea  and  Licbig  differ  from  it  in  uo 
important  reapoct.  For  example,  tho  latter  dissolves  one  part 
of  molallio  ailver  in  ten  parte  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  {xturs  tho 
solution  into  twenty-three  parte  of  alcohoL  This  is  heated  to 
the  Ixiiling  {loiiit,  and  ia  aet  aaide  to  cool,  when  the  fulminate  is 
dei)oeite<t  in  white,  lustMus,  aciculiir  crystals,  the  weight  of 
which,  after  being  waahetl,  equaU  tt. .»  ..r  il..'  siU,!  originally 
emplK^ed. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  Iw  scon  h"w  ncu-  to  the  wind 
[ihotographera  may  aail  without  runuiug  foul  of  this  must 
deadly  oompouod,  whioli  only  a  few  yearn  ago  was  stated  to  bo 
tho  moat  dangeroua  ■ubstunce  fur  which  we  are  indebted  to 
modem  ebemUtry.  It  ia  certainly  still  the  moat  dangerous  of 
tboae  m^ato  to  photography,  not  excepting  the  iodide  of 
nitrogen,  a  aubatanoe  which  at  one  time  was  recommended  aa 
giving  a  remarkable  degree  of  aensitiveneaa  when  employed  in 
photography.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  timaa,  even  tho  fulminates, 
not  only  of  silver,  but  of  the  other  metals,  wore  suggested  as 
being  likely  to  {weseee  marvclluus  aousitivo-coaferring  pro- 
pertiee.  Friction  or  percussion  are  stated  as  means  whereby 
the  exploaiuu  uf  fulminating  ailver  is  effected,  but  such  friction 
and  {icrouaaion  nee<l  be  only  very  slight  indeed — a  touch  of  a 
feather  and  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  water  upon  the  compound 
have  been  known  to  do  tlie  mischief. 

We  hare  alluded  to  iodide  of  nitrogen.  We  foci  it  to  bo  a 
duty  to  refer  to  the  faUl  facility  with  which  this  substauco 
ean  be  formed.  A  few  crystiUs  of  iodine  placed  in  a  capsule, 
with  enough  ammonia  poured  over  it  to  effect  its  solution  — 
and  tliat  ia  all.  The  compound  arising  from  this  simple 
mixture  is  the  deadly  ter-iodide  of  nitrogen.  Such  a  mixture 
haa  been  reoommende*!,  and  is  employed  by  many,  for  removing 
pyro  staina  from  the  hugera.  When  used  aright,  it  is  quite 
barmleae,  the  condition  of  safety  being  found  in  there  being  an 
exoeaa  of  the  iodine.  This  solution  was  stated  by  the  late 
Bev,  J.  B.  Keade,  F.R.S.,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Royal 
MiertMOopio  Society,  to  form  an  agent  in  dissolving  gold  under 
oifoumatanoea  valuable  and  interesting  to  microeoopists.  A 
drop  is  phujod  upon  a  microsoopic  slide,  and  a  bit  of  gold  leaf 
ia  laid  thereon ;  this  dissolves  and  forms  beautiful  tree  and 
sbrub-liko  growths  of  bright  gold. 
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Whan  pkotographen  feci  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
iodid*  rf  nitrogan,  thej  ought  to  Uko  special  care  not  to  allow 
it  to  be  pUcwl  Midt  where  it  will  dry  and  crystallise,  as  m 
this  fonn  it  owinot  bear  to  bo  touched.  Even  the  very  act  of 
throwing  it  »waj  may  lead  to  its  exploding  ere  it  is  projected 

into  the  waate. 

♦ 

DOUBLE  PRINTING  IN  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESSES. 
CoMBi.VATiuX  printing  on  alburaeniseil  paper,  wlien  the  work 
out  ba  watched  as  it  i)rocee<l8,  is  tolerably  well  known  to  most 
photogrmphen ;  but  in  processes  where  the  image  is  invisible 
until  it  is  dereloped,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  plan  cannot 
be  followed,  hence  some  method  of  securing  accurate  registra- 
tion most  be  adopted.  Many  inquiries  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made  with  regard  to  the  printiug-in  of  clouds  in 
platinotype  and  bromide  paper  pictures,  and  a  similar  query 
with  reference  to  carbon  was  put  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Weat  London  Photographic  Society.  There  are  different  ways 
by  which  the  end  may  be  attained,  but,  in  the  present  article, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  alone.  It,  with  slight  modifi- 
cntiooa,  may  be  made  available  for  many  requirements  where 
two  or  more  negatives  have  to  be  combined;  as,  for  example,  in 
changing  a  background,  introducing  figures,  or  printing-in  a 

The  origin  of  the  method  to  be  described  is  due  to  M.  Lam- 
bert, who  was  most  skilful  in  combining  portions  of  one  picture 
with  those  of  another  in  the  carbon  process.  As  the  method  is 
equally  as  applicable  to  platinum  and  to  bromide  paper  as  it  is 
to  carbon,  we  shall  here  describe  it  as  we  saw  it  worked  by  the 
inventor  himself  when  he  was  here,  and  as  we  have  since  em- 
ployed it  ourselves.  For  our  present  purpose  we  will  suppose 
that  a  large  portrait  negative  has  an  objectionable  background, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  replace  with  a  plain  one,  or  a  single 
figure  out  of  a  group  is  required. 

In  the  first  place  we  take  a  piece  of  thin,  non-actinic  paper, 
•omewhat  larger  than  the  negative,  and,  holding  it  thereon, 
trace  with  a  lead  pencil  the  outline  of  the  figure,  and  then  lay 
it  aside  for  the  present.  Next,  the  back  of  the  negative  is 
covered  with  thin,  translucent  paper,  for  example — papier 
wtjfHal  or  papier  mineral.  The  thin,  paraffined  paper  sold  by 
many  (ancy  box  makers  answers  quite  well.  The  paper  is 
placed,  for  a  few  minutes,  between  damp  blotting  paper  to 
•spsnd,  and  is  then  secured  with  giira  to  the  edges  of  the 
n^ntite.  When  dry  it  will  Ite  perfectly  tight  and  even.  Now 
the  ontlino  of  the  figure  is  carefully  traced  on  the  paper  with 
a  sharp-pointed  pencil,  only  a  faint  line  being  made.  For 
the  printing,  a  frame  with  plate  glass,  not  more  than  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  should  be  used,  and  it 
must  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  picture. 

The  negative  is  put  into  the  frame  and  the  sensitive  paper 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  frame  closed.  In  placing  the  paper  in 
the  frame,  care  must  be  taken  that  one  angle  (it  matters  not 
which)  is  pressed  evenly  into  one  comer  of  the  frame,  and  this 
should  be  marked  with  pencil  on  the  paper,  so  as  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  iU  removal  and  replacement.  Next,  on  the  glass 
of  the  printing  firame  the  figure  must  be  painted  roxmd  for  about 
a  quarter  or  half  an  inch— on  the  background  portion— with  oil 
colour,  mixed  with  olive  or  other  non-drying  oil ;  Indian  red  is  a 
good  colour  to  use.  In  doing  this,  the  pencil  tracing  on  the  back 
of  the  negative  serves  as  a  guide,  and  the  paint  should  be  kept 
just  outaide  the  line,  and  not  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  the 
figure.    The  yellow  paper  is  now  taken  and  roughly  cut  out  for 


about  the  quarter  of  an  inch,  first  without  and  then  within  the 
pencil  mark  previously  made.  Thus  we  have  two  masks  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  or  so,  less  than  where  the  juncture  in  the 
picture  is  to  be  ;  the  background  one  is  now  laid  in  position 
on  the  red  paint,  with  a  few  pieces  of  glass  or  lead  to  retain 
it  thus  while  exposing.  This,  of  course,  is  to  protect  the 
sensitive  paper  outside  the  paint  while  the  figure  is  printing. 
The  frame  is  now  exposed,  but  the  printing  must  be  conducted 
in  diffused  light,  and  the  position  of  the  frame  should  be 
changed  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient,  the  frame  is  taken 
into  the  dark  room,  the  mask  removed,  and  the  paint  cleaned 
off  with  a  rag  moistened  with  turpentine.  Now,  before  any- 
thing is  disturbed,  the  figure  has  to  be  painted  round  again, 
this  time  on  the  figure  portion,  just  inside  the  guide  line, 
keeping  as  much  within  it  as  in  the  previous  painting  it  was 
without.  This  done,  the  frame  is  opened  and  the  negative 
taken  out.  Of  course,  if  the  print  were  now  developed  it  would 
show  the  figure  on  a  white  background,  not,  however,  with  an 
abrupt  outline,  but  with  a  blurred,  or  rather  a  vignetted,  one, 
arising  from  the  diffusion  of  the  light  under  the  edge  of  the  paint. 

Supposing  a  plain  background  be  desired,  the  sensitive 
paper  is  simply  replaced  in  the  frame,  registration  being 
secured  by  placing  it  in  the  same  angle  as  before.  The 
second  rough  mask  is  then  adjusted,  and  the  background 
printed-in  also  in  diffused  light,  and  with  constant  moving 
of  the  frame.  It  can,  of  course,  be  shaded,  or  otherwise,  in 
the  printing  as  desired.  The  object  of  the  rough  paper  mask 
is  simply  to  avoid  having  to  apply  the  paint  all  over  the 
portions  requiring  protection.  By  this  method  of  masking,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  two  printings  are  vignetted  into  each 
other  at  the  juncture,  instead  of  being  abrupt  joins,  so  that 
a  soft  instead  of  a  harsh  result  is  obtained. 

When  the  second  printing  has  to  be  from  another  negative, 
a  slightly  different  course  is  pursued.  In  the  first  instance, 
this  negative  is  also  covered  with  translucent  paper ;  it  is  then 
placed  on  the  first  one,  and  adjusted  to  the  position  the  two 
images  are  to  occupy  in  the  finished  picture.  The  outline  of 
the  first,  or  principal  negative,  is  then  traced  on  the  paper  of 
the  second  one.  Then,  after  the  first  printing  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  second  mask  prepared,  the  first  negative  is 
removed  and  the  second  one  introduced,  the  tracing  on  its 
back  serving  as  an  accurate  guide  as  to  position. 

In  printing  on  bromide  paper,  artificial  light,  placed  at  some 
distance  off,  is  best,  and  then  the  frame  should  be  kept  moving 
all  the  time  by  slowly  turning  it  round. 


Wk  are  sorry  to  announce  the  death  of  an  old-time  photographer, 
Prof.  P.  H.  Delamotte,  of  King's  College.  Many  years  ago  (18.56) 
Mr.  Dt'lamotte  published  a  work  on  the  O.rymel  I'rocest  in  Photo- 
graphy, which  was  characterised  by  its  great  practical  value.  In  this 
process  he  w  as  an  acknowledged  master  ;  the  work  was  illustrated  by 
a  charmin{f  picture  obtained  by  the  process  in  question.  He  was 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  King's  College,  and  had  taught  art  at 
South  Kensington,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  being 
among  his  pupils.  He  died  on  the  24th  ultimo,  at  Bromley,  Kent, 
aged  68. 


At  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association 
an  announcement  was  made  that,  owing  to  the  feeble  response  to 
appeals  made  to  the  profession  to  establish  an  Orphanage  Fund,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  abandon  that  scheme.     At  the  same  meeting 
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aM  of  tke  aaMkon,  Mr.  flalwrt,  adrockted  the  employment  of  an 
Bon.  Secretary  in  phee  of  •  paid  one,  but  the  majoritj  of  the 
monilwrs  }fnmml,  lealiiing  the  Baton  of  the  aiduoiu  duties  devolving 
I  this  oSee.  eanaideicd  that  the  payment  of  the  Seeretarj  waa 
...  ,<•  ratiTely  called  for,  and  ruWd  acoordinglj. 


A  sctgiAMcm  which  A'ature  terma  eae  of  tbe  most  remarkable  liquid* 

ft  Jiaeovtrrrd,  and  which  poaaeaaM  ptopertiee  that  may  render  it 

.ceable  in  pholofraphie  proceaaoa,  haa  recently  been  pivpaied  by 

Curtioa  and  Jay,  of  t^  Uaiveraity  of  Erlangen.    Some  two 

-  ago  the  fonnar  iaraatigalor  iBceeeded   in  iaolating  gafeous 

lofeo  i  but  the  free  gas  poMesHa  sock  an  affinity  for  water  that 

i;«>latiaa  in  quantity  MKeiaa  impoaaibla,  wata*  b«ng  of  neoasaty  a 

;uiary  product  in  all  koowa  reaations  tat  prodocinfr  this  gas. 

a  pure  hydrate  of  the  subslaiiK    ihwribed  a*  hydratine  hydrate 

•Jt  been  produced,  aad  it  is  this  li^aid  which  pcwiwei  the  ramark- 

pcopattiM  allwied  to.    It  ia,  of  oovna,  aarly  to  prqgnaaticala  aa 

to  tb«  part  it  wty  play  in  tfca  uhiwiilij  of  the  ham;  but  the 

liiperty  ws  deairs  to  draw  attsntioa  to  la  its  wdndig  power,  which 

vidantly  far  baywkl  that  of  any  ti  tka  SBhsUnoaa  at  prsaeot 

.«d  for  photagwyhic  p^ipuaia    pjii^lBnl,  hydroqamona,  iron 

mIu,  Ac    Hydm^ns  hydtata  is  fiMkHy  the  mi«i  powerful  reducing 

uftn  known.    Tka  »aat  aaaily  ladaaiMa  nwtah  are  prvdpitatcd  by 

-oM  tWr  aolntiaM  ta  the  floU.    Slw  asparaiea  InNn  Strang 

tions  b  Sm  eemyact  atryatnOiaa  aaMaa,  and  from  vary  dikte 

nintiana  la  the  fata  of  parfaal  anran  of  gnat  baaaty.    Neutral 

t>l"iiflio  ehlorido  aolallaM  ara  also  aiwhrly  ndaead,  while  acid 

tiona  of  iron,  aoppir,  aad  pktlwaai  aia  rsdaesd  trm  the  ferric  to 

alala,  aad  ao  on.    It  laaHiat  to  be  ssea  if  it  can  be 

a  devaioper.    la  iu  eoaaliatsd  form  it  aeU  on  ^ass, 

eaoalakoae,  so  that  tkar*  aia  ontaialy  practical  diflealtiaa 

;  wkstW  they  woohl  be  oTsnoaM  by  dilution  ««  are  not 


pho«agTaphie  opemtioaa  wMar  of  gnat  punty  u  not  at 

■aatial,  nailaln  aahstaMaa  kaU  in  Miution,  such  aa 

of  BaM.  briiw  raihar  aaaoyi^  thaa  iajarions  ia  thair 

ci«t  b«t  thaa  aia  other  paariy*  eoataialnatinna  of  a  decUsdIy 

(■p-'iio  rharMtar.    Lead,  for  axaapla.  Is  one  of  thaaa, aad  whan  a 

kwj-r  '■••■taatad  watsr  is  need  dariag  ialBnaiiealian  wilk 

«nd  »>ili.hia»ef  aaMnnia»,  tha  iftma  wontd  ba^ 

iMr     We  aw  lad  to  thaw  wiaarka  apon  wadi^  that  atanalarga 

his  eonatry,  Biadfonl,  watar  lannlly  takan  torn  the  upa 

:  by  aaalytia,  it  is  «id,  to  eontaia  tnm  -0  to  1-6  gTain*  nf 

4U0B.*    A  Uttla  aalylit4s  of  aawadak oolation  will  rapidly 

^  tte  piaasnta  of  tUa  uaynfily  whan  a 

•aifactwi  watrr. 


drop  b  addol  to  the 


In  Lmttet  had  aa  article  lately  apno  tW  ialoMOO  of  the  abetrie 

'^  't  ■pcntheayaaight.fuaadedapnnthaBlaarTatfciBsof  Pr.DabinsH, 

K  roastadt,  whollaa  for  tao  ym  had  tko  opportnnity  of  obaenring 

■irty  caMO  of  a  pandiar  oakthaliaie  aibctkm  aoearting  in  young 

•aihm,  whoaa  daliaa  hnd  ok^ad  tkaaa  to  mula  in  the  neinity  of 

^ichtai    The  syvptoaM  of  tiM  iliiiii  are  prodaead  daring 

he  patbat  b  awabaaed  by  profcaa  laehtytaation  aasocbted 

uitease pais  ronad  Iho orbit  of  Ika  aye:  Keht  has  an  intensely 

•titnr  aAwt.    Aftsr  a  tioM,  ia  froa  aa  hour  and  a  half  to  thnw 

<  tyaiptoaM  aahsida,  aad  tha  patbat  is  abb  to  abep  again, 

■ppawady  aowi  tho  wofoa,  tseap«  for  a  fMiag  of  f atigae 

*U>M  the  aye.    Thb  b  alU  a  anSeisatly  distraasing  affection,  aad 

this  accoaal  aMy  act  as  a  caalfan  to  dD  wko  aaa  tho  ebrtric  litcht  in 

phelegraphb  opetatioaa  to  dkado  thtb  oyao  tram  iU  glaia  as  much  as 

Plwtcftaphy  has  aao^^h  of  iaiaifoni  acoonpaidaanU  of 

adding  to  then. 


oanra  to  the  BMot  laeeat  aipatunanta,  howorar,  ona  dangar— 
tiiat  freai  the  Wffa alba  of  aa  nadna  piopoatbn  of  carboaic  add  gas, 

thsf(odae«i  of  1 liili  la  iw  gMorpawffia  oil  ia  close  nocaa— 

••oot  ao  aMcktekofcaiadaooaeaMBAlobo  tboagbt.    Following 
the  aiigiaal  iatartintboa  of  Dr.  Biehaidaon  ai  thb  oonntry,  MM. 


Brown-L^ard  and  d'Arsonral  show  that  the  danger  ari^s  not  from 
this  gas  of  itself,  but  from  some  other  toxic  agent  accompanying  it  in 
the  exhaled  breath  of  human  beings.  In  a  Urge  number  of  cases, 
these  gentlemen  found  that  the  gas,  when  pure,  could  be  inhaled  in 
considerable  quantities  by  human  beings,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  other 
mammals.  The  authors  themselves  breathed  for  over  two  hours  an 
atmoaphere  containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  without  any 
marked  inconvenience.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Thus  facts,  neverthebaa,  do  not  contra-indicate  the  necessity  for 
well- ventilated  dark  rooms,  for  thetv  would  still  be  the  contamination 
by  the  ei haled  breath  of  the  occupants ;  and  with  gas  burning  in 
such  a  room,  there  would  be  the  sulphur  compounds  also  to  deal 
with.  The  interest,  therefore,  is  rather  theoretical  tlian  practical; 
but  it  certainly  in  important  to  know  that  carbonic-acid  gas  alone 
is  not  a  necoMrily  hurtful  eompouent  of  air  when  present  in  ab- 
nontal  proportiona. 

♦ 

AMERICAN  MEN  AND  MATTfUtS. 
A  Camkila  Club*haa  been  otgaalaed  at  Rockland,  Mass. 


Thb  Oaaa  School  Camera  Olob,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  Utely  been 
otgaaiaed,  and  has  started  under  good  auspices. 

A  Camkha  Club  has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Roth  its  President  and  Secretary  arv  Knglishmen  recently  well  known 
in  London  and  ebewhara,  the  former  being  Mr.  Q.  H.  Crougbton,  and 
tha  bttar  Mr.  Fotar  Mawdaby. 


Th>  SocMty  of  Aaiatowr  Photographers  intends  to  make  an  exhibit  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  to  be  haU  this  year,  and  the  mombers  have  en< 
gi^ad  soma  one  thoia  to  watch  over  their  interests. 


Aw  effort  is  being  made  to  wsnseitate  the  PKotograpkio  Btaem,  • 
monthly  journal  lately  published  in  Chicago,  and  oondaeted  by  Mr 
Johin  Niool,  formerly  of  Edinburgh. 


Ih  tfca  Ftttttfrtfkm 


Timm  of  the  Sth  ultimo,  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson 
atrang  protaat  againat  the  alteration  of  the  title  of  bis  picture, 
~  Ataasf,  to  /Vmn  2b«Fii  lo  ^ntrt,  in  which  picture  there  is 
pwtaaes  whatever  to  repioaeat  this  implied  gradation. 


Thk  Annual  Convention  of  tha  Photographic  Association  of  America 
will  this  year  take  pbos  in  Boston,  .\la«s.,  and  will  last  from  August 
0  to  0  inclusively.  Several  gold,  silver,  and  bruiue  medals  are  to  be 
awarded  for  amateur  work ;  one  gold  and  one  silver  are  to  be  set 
aside  for  foreign  exhibits  of  portraiture.  In  addition,  the  Association 
are  to  award  as  a  grand  prin*  a  bronze  figure,  value  two  hundred 
dollars,  for  thm  photographs  illustrating  Longfellow's  poem,  Evanga" 
line,  the  sise  to  he  not  less  than  thirteen  inches,  or  larger  than 
twenty-tiro  incbea.  

Thb  following  means  havo  bean  suggested  by  Mr.  Kraus,  of  Harria- 
borg,  for  rodacing  btomids  prints  that  are  too  dark:— Make  a 
satnrated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  filter  it.  Dilute  one  part  of 
thb  sohition  with  four  to  eight  parts  of  water,  and  immerse  tho  print 
into  it  (the  print  being  previously  fixed  and  waahed).  This  neither 
diaooloora  the  print  nor  the  paper. 


LoHOOM  Societies,  and  indeed  those  throughout  this  country,  have 
something  to  learn  from  New  York,  or  its  Society  of  Amateur  Photo' 
graphers.  On  the  authority  of  the  President  we  are  enabled  to  state 
that  "a  ladies'  night"  has  been  arranged,  on  which  occasion  tho 
various  papers  that  are  to  be  read  will  be  by  lady  amateurs,  as  also 
will  be  the  various  exhibitions  on  that  occasion,  including  prints, 
lantern  slides,  photographs  of  fancy  work,  &c. 


Tua  Society  also  gives  smoking  concerts.    We  should  like  to  know 
wbaihar  bdiaa  are  adaiittod  to  these  f     J/»i«  smoking  is  a  reoognisod 
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iMtitaUoD  tt  .my  ».«tiBf  of  dmort  .T«ry  Society,  but  we  have  no 
iS-T »3.u  7Z  i«uw  jurt  .poken  of  in  ihi.  eonntry-more  e  the 
fity  i  but  i«  k  atrtf  too  kto  to  Iomb. 

U%  Ik*  onmrT-  Ot  •  iMh-lijfht  group  being  made  of  the  membera  of 
tlw  Dwiatr  ta»  li«ii«d— one  which,  we  may  remark,  has  turned  out 
MmukMf  •o«»Mf»l,  j»Jlg»ng  trota  the  »peciinen  in  our  copy  of  the 
nJjjry^iV  7V«*»-the  non-explosivene*  of  mapiesium  powder 
WM  «OT^to  the  audience  by  the  powder  having  been  vigorously 
pMoM  In  •  mortar,  and  ita  non-poi»onou»  properties  by  forty  gruns 
iHinBR  MtuaUy  been  eaten.  But,  cui  bono,  every  one  knows  that 
MMmaiiam  b  not  expfcaive  and  non-poinonous ;  but  supposing  it  had 
Wm  poJaon<m»,«i  aw  ao  many  chemicaU  in  daily  use,  this  would  not 
kare  affcetad  iu  efficiency.     

Tm  TetarM  photographer,  Mr.  A.  Bogardus,  does  not  appear  to  enter- 
tain a  »ery  high  entimate  of  the  ability  of  portrait  painters  to  pose 
aiUvra.  lie  inform*  the  St.  Louu  Photographer  that  they  often  bring 
tbair  portrait  painter*  along  to  do  the  poeing— he  was  supposed  to  know 
the  rule*  of  drawing ;  but  if  they  wished  to  see  poor  posing,  the  said 
pBiDt«r  wa»  the  man  to  do  it.  He  says:—"  I  can  name  men  in  this 
dty  who  can  make  better  poaee  tlian  all  the  old  masters  put  together. 
Let  tbmn  all  atand  in  a  row  and  work  /or  hourt,  and  I  will  bring  a 
man  that  will  in  three  minutes  make  a  picture  of  a  lady  or  child  that 
^n  show  mow  grace,  eaae,  and  style  than  anything  the  gentlemen 
■foroaiH  ever  conceived  of.  This  is  a  pretty  large  assertion,  but  it 
can  be  demonstrated.  There  are  pictures  made  every  day,  which  for 
grace,  eaaa,  and  beauty  could  not  have  been  excelled  in  any  age  of 
Uie  world." 


ECHOES. 
"  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety  "  is  a  proverb  that  is 
ganetaUy  found  true,  but  in  the  case  of  the  detective  camera  inquiry, 
npoitad  last  week,  the  seeker  after  information  is  pretty  "  safe  "  to  get. 
hopelasaly  "  fogged "  by  the  glorious  diversity  of  opinions  offered 
The  enterprbong  Mr.  DuffieM  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  energy 
BDd  pluck  displayed  iu  carrying  out  his  novel  experiment,  but  I  can- 
not think  the  result  is  worth  the  trouble. 

ToiUuatrata  what  I  mean  I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  comments 
ti  my  own  on  some  of  the  replies,  which  are  delightful  in  their 
variety  or  even  direct  contrariness ;  and  the  names  of  the  different 
"authorities''  not  being  given,  each  answer  is  of  equal  value  with 
the  rest.  What,  then,  is  to  guide  the  searcher  for  help  in  judging 
between  a  direct  "  yes  "  or  "  no  ?" 

Thus,  the  question  is  asked, "  Should  not  the  camera  have  a  swing 
baekf  and  here  the  replies  are  charmingly  graduated  to  meet  all 
requirementa— {a)  "No;"  (c)  " Decidedly  yes;"  (d)  with  increasing 
toiphasis,  "  Yea,  two  of  them ; "  while  (/)  is  either  amusingly  cautious 
or  ehe  is  indulging  in  a  little  gentle  sarcasm  when  he  suggests,  "  If  it 
woold  work  automatically."  Would  that  a  good  many  photographic 
"pfopertiea"  would  work  automatically  I 

Then,  tgKO,  in  reply  to  the  query,  "  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to 
bare  a  finder  P"  One  correspondent  says,  "A  finder  is  quite  need- 
iest;* the  next,  "A  finder  is  very  necessary."  The  next  one  again 
iof*  "  not  see  the  advantage  of  two  finders,"  and  his  immediate 
follower  think*  "  two  finders  so  essential  that  I  shall  have  an  extra 
one  put  in,"  Ac.  So  that  any  one  who  is  about  to  fit  himself  up  with 
a  detective  outfit  may  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what  he  really 
want),  and  then  consult  Mr.  Duffield's  authorities  with  perfect 
certainty  that  his  d.-cision  will  lie  found  backed.  Yes,  in  that  sense 
there  n-ally  i«  perfect  safety  in  the  multitude  of  coun-ellors. 

I  think  it  will  ctrike  many  readers  of  the  Joubnal,  especially  old 
"  lantern  haiHl.o,"  that  Mr.  George  Smith  is  somewhat  unnecessarily 
dofpoaiic  in  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  mixed  gases.  A 
bannleneiplorion  nsnlting  from  the  use  of  a  home-made  Hemmings's 
«fe«y  jet— never  ab$olutely  safe  hy  the  way— and  the  equall/ 
innoeoous  fracture  of  a  soda-water  bottle  after  firing  many  charges  of 
gas  in  it,  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  nervous  youth  in  "  abandoning 
mixed  gasce  for  ever,"  but  the  two  incidenU  are  certainly  not  sufficient 
p^m  to  condemn  the  use  of  such  a  mixture  by  more  careful  or  less  timid 

-•i:  oor  do  Ibey  entitle  the  operator  to  start  up  nearly  forty  years 


later  with  a  "  bogey  "  consisting  of  a  couple  of  unsuccessful  f choolboy 
experiments  dressed  up  for  the  occasion. 

There  is,  I  grant,  little  to  recommend  the  employment  of  mixed 
gases  at  any  time,  or  in  the  most  careful  hands,  and  it  is  not  with  the 
intention  of  arguing  in  favour  of  the  practice  that  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Smith's  remarks,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  the  conviction  he  has 
formed  "  that  mixed  gases  cannot  he  burned  safely,  no  matter  what 
precautions  are  taken,"  is  decidedly  a  non  seqiiitur  in  his  case.  The 
fact  remains  that  mixed  gases  have  over  and  over  again  been  burnt 
"safely,"  if  immunity  from  accident  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  safety. 
But  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  explosions  from  back  pressure 
are  still  more  extraordinary,  diametrically  opposed  as  they  are  to  the 
belief  and  experience  of  every  practical  lanternist.  "  Explosions  with 
bags,"  he  says,  "  never  happen  from  ....  back  pressure."  Then  he 
go^s  on  to  explain  what  "  always  happens,"  namely,  that  the  bags 
that  explode  are  "  always  "  filled  with  mixed  gases,  hence  the  trouble. 
Of  course,  if  Mr.  Smith  is  "  always  "  behind  the  scenes  sutHciently  to 
so  definitely  locate  the  cause  of  all  the  gas  explosions  that  occur,  I 
can  have  little  to  say  in  contradiction,  but  I  know  the  news  will  be  a 
revelation  to  a  good  many  operators  who  have  made  the  mixed  gases, 
back  pressure,  safety  valves,  and  explosions  generally,  a  careful  study, 
instead  of  being  scared  by  every  foot  of  gas  that  explodes  without 
hurting  them.  Here,  again,  it  would  have  been  safer  to  suggest  a 
possible  truism,  rather  than  to  dogmatise  so  severely.  "  Always  "  is 
a  very  definite  term,  and  does  not  leave  room  even  for  the  possible 
"exception"  in  the  form  of  an  accident  that  might  prove  Mr.  Smith's 
"rule." 

Whatever  can  be  the  matter  with  our  good  friends,  the  proprietors 
oi  Anthony's  Bulletin  f  The  "stock  house"  of  that  name  1  believe 
to  be  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  oldest  in  America,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  up  to  the  times.  Y'et  I  find  an  article  from 
their  Bulletin  opening  with  a  statement  that  "  lens  flanges  are  never 
made  with  the  same  threads  for  the  same  size  lenses  of  different 
makers."  "Never"  is  just  as  strong  a  term  as  "  always,"  and  quite 
as  objectionable  in  connexion  -nith  a  statement  that  is  not  knoum 
to  be  absolutely  correct.  Have  Messrs.  Antliony,  or  their  editors, 
never  heard  of  the  "standards"  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain?  and  can  they  be  unaware  that  many,  or  most,  of  the 
English  opticians,  as  well  as  several  Continental  ones,  have  adopted 
those  standards,  both  as  applied  to  diaphragms  and  to  flanges?  If 
they  are  unaware  of  this,  the  information  may  be  useful  to  them ;  if 
American  opticians  only  are  referred  to  as  being  behind  the  times, 
that  should  have  been  clearly  stated  in  the  article  referred  to,  which 
says  that  a  certain  thing  is  never  done,  whereas  in  Europe,  at  least, 
it  is  done  daily. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  that  "American,  English,  and  other 
European  dry  plates  are  all  made  to  suit  the  whims  of  some  particular 
set  of  individuals,  without  any  regard  to  the  tourist,"  &c.,  &c.  Now, 
a  more  flagrant  libel  on  English  plate  makers  I  cannot  conceive.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  measurements  in  vogue  are  the  English 
inches  and  the  French  centimetres,  and  plates  of  any  recoynised  size 
by  either  measurement  are  made  and  stocked  by  most  Englisti  makers 
and  dealers.  As  regards  "  recognised  "  sizes,  there  are  perhaps  far  too 
many  English  ones,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  an  American  size  that 
is  purely  American  and  not  English,  so  that  I  am  quite  certain  that 
American  tourists  have  no  ground  for  complaint  in  not  being  able  to 
procure  plates  in  England — or  elsewhere,  for  that  matter — to  fit 
cameras  built  iu  the  States. 

The  American  has  a  way  of  caWj'n^  his  plate  a  different  size  to  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  it  here :  thus,  4x5,  5x8,  8  x  10  are  his 
favourite  sizes,  and  correspond  with  our  6  x  4,  8  x  5,  and  10x8.  A 
smart  Yankee  thought  to  take  it  out  of  an  English  salesman  one  day 
on  this  matter,  but  the  "  Britisher  "  was  his  match.  Having  ordered 
a  dozen  "  four-by-five  "  plates,  he  was  handed  a  packet  conspicuously 
labelled  5x4;  so,  returning  them  to  the  shopman,  he  remarked,  "  I 
guess,  young  man,  you've  given  me  the  wrong  size — I  want  them 
four  by  five."  "  Quite  riglit,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  you  will  find,  if 
you  turn  them  round,  they  are  four  by  five." 

The  gist  of  the  article,  however,  is  in  the  recommendation  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  stating  formulae  iu  quantities  of  a  solution  of  such-and- 
such  substance  of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the   existence   of   certain  salts   containing 
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diffemit  proportiona  of  eombined  wktor.  The  practice  ia  one 
1....I..  j(]opted  bj  ehemiato— •>.,  by  men  who  require  the  gfreatest 
,  ud  who  ema  atUin  it  be«t  bj  that  means;  bat  they 
ar>'  a.-  ',  by  training,  competent  to  we  thkt  their  specific  (^Tities 
aiv  c>  ■rivet. 

V  ■■■  nnpractical  Koommandation  to  the  ordinary  photo- 

cn  uld  be  difficult  to  naka.    To  him  the  operation  of 

'  ioD  of  any  salt  of  a  itiiUnita  apecific  ferity,  even  if  he 
{roaetcr,  woald  be  pathapa  fieater  than  that  inroWed 
ia  L.-.  ■Tijiaia^  whether  his  carbonate  of  aoda  contained  ten  or  six 
«)air.i!<-nts  of  water,  or  oooe  at  all.    The  difficulty  raised  is,  in  fact — 
bet«,  at  least— chiefly  an  imaginary  oae.  JrNira. 


haJ  B->>> 


AM  ABSOLOTB  BTANDABD  SBMSITOHETEB. 

ha  wiHar  datarnilnail  to  by  and  make  an  initnimeat 

of  Bkotagnpliie  Uma  m  meh  a  way 

d  fomtfm  Maaaurs,  and  not,  aa  barato- 

MtWrny  iliBiwi.  "Tmttmm'mtd-tmmtty 

'   of  saoaitifws  aay  aMaa  aaytUac.  tbay 

ixteHa.     "BapU,"  "estiB  lapU,^  gh*  aoma 

>«  i<latas  mny  be  pat,  hmt  oa|y  Tacaaiy,  while 

\>*Hj  dUtaa  wMaiy  troa  the  plala  of  Iha 

II  aaaaad  to  tha  wriiar  Ibat  photogimnhy 

-  -lato  aaaaa  ■igbl  laMy  say  to  plala 

th  lail  wit  a aaaaltif  aa>."    Joat 

«ii^.  t*.  "tmii  tarn  aooM  aloal  of  aoeh 

slieaatii;  '  at  the  dcvlncuio,  "Bsad  B«  aooie  ooppar  wire  of 

•oadaoUTitT."     It  ia  true  th*t  then  ia  a  seiiaile  aelar  in  tha 

vliiah  la  larffaly  aaad,  bat  it  haa  aa  atUirary  aeala.  baaad  ea  no 

lapaada,  ae  far  a*  one  iaatnmtmt  ia 

•ha  aawfl  ■atshiic  af  »  Mri*  of 

«(  to-day  ara'aat  aMa^y  aaipatay»  «lib  Uaoaa  of  a 

w§ya  of  famine  tiala,  and  loond 

aaytluac  that  OBold  be  fe- 

he  aaaa  to  tba  aaoeJnsioa 

ba  adopiHL     Od  Ibinkia^  tha 

of  *aryii>ii  the  inlanaity  of 

'.!»  Ikbt  aeliaf  bmo  tariaaa  particaa  of  Iha  plata,  the  better  way  would 

M  ticbl  of  Iba  aaiae  latooa^y  aa*  opoa  varioos  poftiooa  of  the  plato 

i.fler«Bllao(tlMof  time.  The  raaolt.  ao Ikr  aa  the  aeHoa  of  tha  IV»  ia 

-nMd.«lll  eridaBtiy  ha  Iha  aaae,  wliila  the  UilOT  plaa  baa  the  a.jTaol^|s 

-  .atpoaimatobeiipiaHiwiUniaiitiiws  in  — y  phea  aad  at  any  time, 

»  g  alao  d  wato  aawoaUr  raaaaaaaliaa  tha  Kiiawal 


tiTHy."     It  ia 
>  la  farfahr  oaad, 
ilttt  iBlMd.  I 
wHh  aMihar.  i 


■■Bla«  ia  aaaaa  spas  aalaBiu 
Ihal  a  laal  ^Ua  iaBa«laa4  ia 
oae  «ada  to-day  with 


Uw  plalM  «mU  ba 
The  ptteiipto  of  *a 
A  aad  aav  bs 

madaoBs  baadiad  yoasa 

i«dy,  Iha  ptaa  ia  ihis:— A  aaaaitivopJato  ia  plaead  at  a  ftaed  diataaee 

:n.fa  a  •laadard  UglU,  aad  aaaall  portinaa  of  Um  plala  are  expoatd  lor 

xradoaily  iawmiiig  p«We  of  Uaaa  to  that  atoadtfJ  Ucbl.    tboa  Iha 

'  -"'•  '■■■     waiytooipsaaa  Iha  asMitifaaalaa  of  the  plato  ai»—  1).  The 

tha  dJatoaasbetweaalhe  plato  aad  Iha  lahl;  aad  (S),  The  time 

poctioa  c<  the  plato  «aa  aipaaad  to  tha  U(hl  to  ptodaaa  «bso 

U«»*lut«-l  a  TKiMe  jiags 

Tbcr«  u.  of  cowaa,  a  aBiiaahal  aaaaalala  jpo'al  at  aiihar  aad  of  the 

ni.,  Iha  lalaaaiiy  of  the  siaadavl  Hght,  and  the  aaerysr  of  the 

waaa  aro  laaUmaT  to  aay  ajalaia  oTtortlBg, 

prebaWyba  iaipaaaod.  If  ■«•  aada  pnetiaally  partoat,  ia  the 

neat  taton,  whito  Iha  toatfagitoaif  ia  baaad  aa  aataiml  toaa,  aad  kaoamet 

Ixyoad  peaaibilito of  daabl.    la  Iha    iiilli     U aoiild  be  well  if  tha 

OMtapaphia  8ottaty  waald  daeida  whaChar  a  staitdari  eaadla  or  Haieoiict'a 

putlaaa  stoadafd  ahoaU  be  oaad  aa  the  alMldwd  U«bt,  aad  what  aolalioa 

''d  be  aaid  aa  Iha  alaadaid  ilatsinpat. 

'«  araaimloa  da^isad  to  aany  oal  Ihla  lyalrm  of  t««tin((  ia  aa  (oUowa 

■4  oHtda  to  laal  aaartaa-flalm,  bat  «a  fea  aude  to  take  larger  oaaa  if 

»aatod)  :-B  ia  a  hfad  d  haa  eaa»iiiat>a  —dianlam  ;  SiaaTarythia 

brtasftatoiawbMiaMaalaaaaiaBotiiaMlMaioaetoMy.    Aaariaa 


nl  Aatian  (ooa  far  «aeh  row  of  a«araa)««fha  aioaalyia  boat  of  the  plato, 
»ad  aaliHa  la  aaa  lana  shaltoi'  wblah  alcaaa  ap  atiythhig.  PiaapMi- 
italaai  baaHag  hrtf  aaaioda.  D  ia  a  dnia  loaod  whiea  ia  wooad  a  oocd 
»Wh a  «ii^,  W.  at  the  aad  af  it.  TMa  aaicht  drivaa  the  nuehaoiam. 
fi  to  an  nil  afcii!  aoatooOad  by  Iha  aaaJiiTaai,  batiag  a  piaioo  flxad 
to  a,  «Li«b  gaan  iato  a  lAeai  oa  Iha  arbor  af  the  dram  D.  Alao  on  tha 
•rtiotof  0  aaa  Ata  piaiaa^  aad  «•  Iha  haefta  of  the  dfe  ahatlan  ar*  racks 
««riaf  with  Ihaaa  last  piaiaaa.  The  piadvaa  are  so  arranged  that  they 
inbi  aatfoa  one  ansa  Iha  other,  aaah  oea  starting  when  the  one 
it  baa  Mftod  ito  abottar  to  the  top.    JU  each  baal  of  the  pendolnm 


one  of  the  shatters  is  lifted  ao  as  to  expose  one  of  the  figures,  beginning 
with  fifty  and  ending  with  one. 

Tha  oatside  shatter,  whieh  is  not  shown  in  the  sketch,  is  held  ap  by  a 
eatch,  which  is  released  half  a  seoood  after  the  Ust  figure  on  the  plate  has 
been  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  method  o(  working  is  as  fi^ows :— The  instrument  is  supposed  to 
be  phMsad  on  a  Ubie  in  a  dark  room,  so  that  the  weight  can  fall  freely 
the  length  of  the  cord.  The  weight  is  wound  up  and  all  the  shutters  let 
down.  The  weight  drum  ia  locked  by  a  catch  till  all  is  ready  to  begin 
the  tesL  The  plato  to  be  teatod  is  plaoed  behind  the  figure  plate  and 
pressed  op  by  the  spring-back.    Tha  standard  Ught  is  lit,  and  placed  at 


the  dstormined  distance.  The  outer  shutter  is  raised  tUl  held  by  the 
aaldi.  Finally,  the  triuer  ia  polled,  when  Uie  Gre  shatters  will  rise  one 
after  another.  In  stops  half  a  aeeond  apart,  antil  all  the  fifty  figures  on 
Iha  plato  hare  bson  exposed,  and  tlien  tFie  outer  shutter  falls  and  prerente 
forthar  aetfoa  oa  the  plato,  which  is  then  taken  oat  and  defeloped.  Bun- 
poaa  dta  loaraat  figvra  riaible  be  twtmty-flre,  ite  sensitiveness  may  be 
atatod  tbiu :  — "  The  plato  wtU  gire  a  darelopable  image  when  exposed  to  a 
staadard  candle  (or  pentane  Ught)  at  a  distance  of,  say,  ten  feet  for  twenty- 
five  half  saooads." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  o(  this  stotemont  are  such  that  tlioy  can 
be  osed  aad  Teriflsd  by  aay  person,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  without  the 
instrument  oaad  having  Men  preriously  compared.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  natunl  and  abaolate  standard. 

The  instrument  may  alao  be  used  for  another  purpoae.  If  a  bateh  of 
platea  be  carefolly  standardised  then  the  instrument  may  bo  used  to  de- 
totiniiie  tha  chaiaioal  aaaror  of  varioas  artificial  lighto,  or  of  daylight  on 
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M-^m  A^m,  oo  diflar«a(  tiioM  on  tba  same  day,  or  of  moonlight.    In 
tk*  mm  atSiViAt  it  would  be  ntomary  to  dimmUh  the  foU  intensity  by 


Cwm  (teX^'apMtw*  Ihroagh  which  light  got  aooem  to  the  plate. 
g^t'^l,  b|i  ibiM  nloM  would  be  ttrictly  comparable  one  with  another 
to  iMMt  M  timt,  dktanoa,  and  tix«  o(  apertiire.  .„  .  •     j 

li.n.  dtkiUi  ot  eoDiunetion  hare  DMananly  been  omitted  in  de- 
^T?^  Ibe  inetniment  ben,  bat  if  any  reader  wishes  to  know  more 
Se^lt,  the  writat  will  be  tdeased  to  answer  any  qoestion  that  may  be 
t4tnm»i  to  ti'"  ■'•  ^^- 1^^^^^- 

» ■ 

HYDBOQUINONE  AS   A   DEVELOPING  AGENT. 

[a  OoaaaaioatlM  to  Uw  PkotOffrapUo  Societjr  of  Omt  Britam.] 
I  AM  •w«t«  that  hjrdroquinone  is  oo  longer  an  unfamiliar  word  in  the 
mn  of  tlMM  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  I'botographic  Society, 
•ad  that  many  of  the  members  have  already  experimented  with  this 
ehiemical ;  but  I  hare  a  strong  impression  that  its  merits  as  a  develop- 
i^  agent  are  not  as  widely  or  as  clearly  recognised  as  they  deserre 
to  b«.  I  belieTe  that  these  are  both  many  and  great,  and,  in  fact, 
that  of  all  developing  agents  hydroquinone  is  probably,  on  the 
whok,  the  beat,  and,  therefore,  I  hare  rentured,  on  the  inrita- 
tiaa  of  yoor  tiwuiun,  to  bring  before  you  some  evidences  of  its 
■mfhliifiisi 

Hydroquinone  is,  as  you  know,  a  derivative  of  benzene.  Its  com- 
position is  C,  Hj(Oll),;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  compound  in  which 
two  of  the  hydiogen  atoms  of  benzene  are  replaced  by  two  hydroxyl 
radicals,  and,  as  these  hydroxyl  groups  occupy  the  tirst  and  fourth 
places  in  the  theoretical  benzene  ring,  the  compound  is  called  I'ara- 
ai>hydn>XT-benzane.  Paradihydroxybenzene  is  a  descriptive,  but  not 
•n  eujltionioas  name,  and  hydroquinone  is  too  long  for  the  impatient 
photographer,  who  abbreriates  hyposulphite  to  hypo  and  pyrogallol 
to  pyro.  However,  the  want  of  brerity  in  designating  hydroquinone 
is  perfectly  met  by  its  quite  orthodox  synonym,  quinol — a  word  as  easy 
to  pronounce  as  pyro. 

Hydroquinone,  or  quinol  as  I  shall  hereafter  call  it,  crystallises  in 
two  forms,  melts  at  1(!U°,  distils  without  decomposition,  and  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

But  of  quinol  in  its  chemical  aspect  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
beyond  this :  that  it  is  now  procurable  as  a  commercial  article  in  a 
eondition  of  sufficient  purity  and  stabiUty,  and  at  a  sufficiently  mode- 
rate price  to  bring  it  into  close  competition  in  these  respects  with  ferrous 
oxalate  and  pyrogallol. 

When  quinol  is  dissolved  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  air  it  under- 
goet  somewhat  rapid  decomposition  by  obsorbing  o.xygen,  and  in 
OOiMeqnanoe  it  loses  power  as  a  developer,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  extent  to  which  decomposition  has  gone,  and  it  correspondingly 
ebangesoolour,  at  firattoalight  and  at  last  to  a  dark  red  brown. 
The  change  produced  by  contact  with  the  air  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  quinol  exactly  corresponds  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  solution 
of  pyrogallol  under  similar  conditions,  except  that,  as  Mr.  Bolton  has 
pointed  out,  the  quinol  solution  keeps  bright,  even  when  the  decompo- 
sition has  advanced  very  far,  while  a  pyrogallol  solution  turns 
muddy,  as  well  as  dark-coloured.  Put  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  and 
enecially  if  a  small  j)roportion  of  citric  acid  is  combined  with  it, 
dM  s.>lution  keeps  rery  well  —  as  well  or  better  than  any  other 
(MTeloping  agent. 


•  f".***"**"^  ^*  ™^"'»  °'  different  kinds  of  developing  solutions. 
It  It  nnoMeary  to  bear  in  mind  the  properties  that  ought  to  he  pos- 
■e«ed  by  an  ideal  develojier,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  range  those 
properties  immovoably  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  because  what 
uimportMitin  one  class  of  photographic  work  is  not  important  in  a 

In  nine  eaaea  out  of  ten,  however,  one  of  the  most  desirable  pro- 
pertoee  in  a  developer  w  the  property  of  «.«-j^,  by  which  I  mean  the 

Kr!I„^.-    °*  *"",'''*  '*""*"'  'f  P~=*  °f  ^^^'  »°d  g>^«  fiill  effect  to 

iT^^""*"  ?^  '"  •"'Jfejnely  sensitive  plate.    If  we  rank  one 

qoiJity  above  another  at  all,  I  think  we  must  put  that  in  the  highest 

.1^T,J!^T^  ^'"'  *^*".  •"  "^  '"  "•'''=''  »"P«"or  energy  in  the 
^«±.fc!^'^'K"f'°°?'"?-  For  eiam^e,  in  that  class  of 
35!^^!^'^  f?  m  photo-mechamcal  work,  where  clear  lines  are  to 
2LTioT?^»  '"^  an  ahnost  opaque  field,  there  the  property  I 
3C^«  L.H  1  w  ''"'  VTl  ^"'  '•'"  "  "  e^eptUal  class 
ilT^  o'uZ^„'„?K  f?K°°*  '*  ^''-  ""P'io''*.  but  at  the  rule,  there 
CMi  be  noquMtion  that  the  possession  -of  superior  power  to  develop 
Jjek^bnpreMion.  of  light  is,  a,  a  rule,  mon,  i^portaS  thL  any  fi 

tJ^  •^.'"  ^}''^^.  ^  »»  "Sing  the  word  energy  does  not  necessarilv 
L  £J:I£\v"£.'"J^"'°  m.tho7eveloper,  althoS^h  TpidTty  of  acS 
u  gMienUy  an  accompaniment,  and  a  desirable  accompaniment,  of 


energy  of  action.  By  energy,  I  mean  the  power,  independently  of 
time,  to  ultimately  bring  out  to  the  utmost  extent  the  faintest  elfect 
of  Ught. 

But  there  are  certain  properties  that  are  always  desirable  in  a  de- 
veloping agent.  1.  It  is  always  desirable  that  the  developing  agent 
should  only  act  where  the  light  has  acted,  and  cousequeutly  not  pro- 
duce fog.  2.  That  in  so  acting,  a  certain  degree  of  density,  cul- 
minating in  opacity,  should  be  producible  by  it.  3.  That  it  should 
be  possible  to  modify  its  effect  so  as  to  compensate  for  errors  of  ex- 
posure, and  obtain  the  degree  of  density  required.  4.  That  it  should 
he  without  detrimental  action  on  the  film  in  which  the  sensitive 
material  is  embedded.  6.  That  the  colour  of  the  image  should  not  be 
photographically  deceptive  or  bad.  6.  That  its  action  should,  within 
reasonable  limits,  be  rapid.  7.  That  it  should  be  innocuous.  8.  That 
it  should  be  cleanly  in  manipulation,  i).  That  it  should  be  stable. 
10.  That  it  should  be  cheap. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  properties  which  are  generally  advan- 
tageous. Rapidity  of  development  is  one  of  these,  but  there  is  another 
far  more  important  than  that,  and  it  is  the  property  of  giving  a  gra- 
dation of  density  perfectly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  the  light's 
action.  That  property  is,  of  course,  essential  in  almost  every  case 
except  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  only  black  and  white  are 
to  be  reproduced. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  capabilities  of  quinol  as  a  dove- 
loping  agent,  I  have  had  made  a  series  of  negatives.  These  negatives 
tear  on  many  of  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  feel  sure  will  be 
found,  by  those  who  examine  them,  to  be  full  of  interest.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  is  so  difficult  to  show  negatives  properly  in  a  meeting  like  this, 
for  the  full  measure  of  information  can  only  be  extracted  From  them 
after  a  somewhat  long  and  minute  examination,  and  comparison  one 
with  another  and  with  the  dirferent  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  produced  all  the  while  remembered.  We  must  do  the  best  we 
can  under  the  circumstances,  which  will  be  to  pass  round  those  which 
are,  so  to  speak,  self-contained,  and  to  leave  the  rest  on  the  table  to  ba 
examined,  by  those  who  care  to  examine  them,  after  the  meeting.  I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  describe  their  characteristics,  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  negatives  themselves  is  the  only  way  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  points  sought  to  be  brought  out  by  them. 

That  you  may  have  full  confidence  in  the  normal  cliaracter  of  the 
results  shown  by  these  negatives,  I  may  say  that  the  experiments 
were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  possible  care  by  Mr.  John  Green, 
the  photographer  attached  to  Mawson  &  Swan's  plate  works,  one  of 
the  most  painstaking  and  fastidious  operators  it  has  ever  been  my 
fortune  to  come  into  contact  with. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  pass  round  two  negatives,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
which  illustrate  the  point  that  I  have  given  the  first  place  to,  in  the 
order  of  merit  of  the  properties  of  developers,  namely,  energy. 

The  two  plates  are  alike ;  they  are  Mawson's  "  Castle  "  plates,  and 
they  were  exposed  for  the  same  time  to  the  same  object — in  fact,  they 
only  differ  in  the  mode  of  development. 

No.  1  is  developed  with  ammoniacal  pyro  of  the  most  energetic 
composition  compatible  with  a  good  q_uabty  of  image. 

No.  2  is  developed  with  quinol  solution  compounded  on  the  same 
principle;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  object  of  getting  the  best  possible 
quality  of  image,  and  containing  in  each  ounce  of  distilled  water — 

Quinol    2  grains. 

Caustic  potash   4      ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda    0      „ 

Citric  acid  and  bromide  of  potassium  (each). ,  j  grain. 

If  some  of  the  quaUties  ordinarily  required  in  portraits  and  land- 
scapes, and,  in  fact,  in  all  half-tone  photographs,  had  been  dis- 
regarded, it  is  quite  probable  that  more  detail  still  could  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  deeply  shaded  parts  of  the  picture,  but  as  it  is,  the 
pyro  and  the  quinol  are  almost  exactly  on  a  par  in  the  degree  to 
which  detail  is  developed  in  the  least-lighted  portions  of  the  negatives. 
In  other  respects  the  quinol  has  the  advantage.  The  colour  of  the 
image  is  better,  and  there  is  a  character  about  it  that  forcibly  reminds 
one  of  a  good  collodion  negative.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and  clean  in 
the  non-lighted  parts,  and  would,  no  doubt,  yield  a  print  in  half  the 
time  required  for  the  pyro  negative. 

1  have  here  two  smalt  plates  which  were  each  exposed  for  the  same 
time  in  the  actinometer.  One  has  been  developed  by  a  strong  pyro 
developer— the  "Castle"  formula— and  the  other  by  quinol.  In  each 
case  development  has  been  pushed  to  the  fogging  point,  and  with  the 
result  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  the  actino- 
meter scale  is  developed.  In  both  plates  the  fourth  column  of  figures 
is  complete,  and  there  is  the  ghost  of  an  image  of  two  of  the  figures 
in  the  fifth  column. 

Mr.  Green  suggests,  and  his  idea  has  been  amply  supported  by 
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erparimCDt,  tliat  th«  limit  of  dereloiMble  actinic  effect  i«,with  •  given 

pUt«,  tlie  fog  limit,  uid  that  therefore  it  may  be  taken  as  a  law  that 

'■iftmtt  ieniaptn  art  uttd,  tmeA  ttnmg  enough  to  product  fog,  and 

■lit  action  ii  euntimtd  to  tMefifffmf  point,  Ihrrf  will  be  no  difrrenct 

M  the  ejcttnt  to  teUek  fttbl*  HgMt  iatprttmetu  are  brought  out.    There 

may  he  £flM«nM  in  the  ataining  effect  d  one  deTeloper  aa  compared 

'li  another,  and  that  may  greatly  mask  the  true  photo-chemical 

ct ;  and,  in  fact,  there  ia  luch  a  difft>reoo«  in  the  caae  of  the  two 

rloMia  here  euaparad.    The  pyro  deTeloper  stains  the  film  much 

TO  thaa  the  qniool  dereloper,  but  to  far  as  the  true  photo-chemical 

■  -ct  M  coMOerwed  there  ie  no  diSenoee.       J.  Wilso.n  Swan,  M.A. 

{TobttmUmmi.) 

* 

TIIK  I'ROPERTIEB  OF  DETECTI\  E  CAMER.VS. 
No.  H. 

NTixt  i«a  on  MMMM17  ol  kat  wade  of  the  piopartiea  of  detective 
ueras.    Ill  Npiy  to  tke  qiwation : — 

17.  /'  )(  aof  ietirabU  that  Ike  $hmner  ehamU  k*  sa  aaaatrmdli  that  the 
fOrrfround  rretivm  wtort  espaaan  than  Ika  ikf  t 

■  Ha^ifm  *«ltOT  wotfciac  brtveoi  the  hamm  la  bert;  this  wOl 

■  It  iadMfcaHile ■!»■■■»«  Mjn—stelfce  fcimimilh— to  tlw  Ay. 
.bit—  m  aaattniai  ■ewMiillr  waA  iiiinili  ill  ile».  1  Imv«  k«i 
'-*].  Ill  I  Itii  Itttmt  ■■  ibeel  r—  >elhlb  rfi  wiiiiail 

■  aot  thiek  aay  — dl gii  imI  |miHli  Iot  r«ry  gatA  ssihiml" 

-*  iiriirfly;  ae  tavtHlaaaew  |>tf  1  ftMnlly  •bows  aaUarm 

••  Ui  Ml  tbiak  II  aala  s«r  ■!««  In  ib«lt«  vork. " 

-  Vf»:  ibii  ■■  la^iiiln  wamh,  and  amt  vbirh  Um  dMlan  •bonU 

n-ii.    ■ 

^  > ;  tba  maak  Ihfcrtiry  ««rk  aiB  ba  abtaiD«l  with  a  tbattar  that 
"•  Ibe  Ughl  avMly.' 
tUak  net  kv  dalatliTe  wark." 
iw<<hally  idtteblt^  rncUaaOy  oeaw— aiy." 
-.  Hyea  ■»  lb*  eHHia  aaly  ma  say ;  tf  and  irtanai,  mm  iUa 
'»'w«il%bltbMlbsalb«.    Araudsfa^tsbMlaUarandtifyaa 
o(*bUltb««b«ltsr.- 

It  laaaadrant^i  fai  aama  wbH»i;  «<lk  «bI«  la  tbe  fcnfrauML 
foaata  wtaU  ^*«  tba  wisrtKia  gnalsr  vala*  tbaa  tbc  iky.' 
-:m«U  b«4ly  tblak  m>,  «,  fcr  la«na^  bi  vatw  aad  otnat  vWwi  ia 
tka  (ongroaad  raqaina  to  btigbl  wwlHbl  etaa  Ua  «zi<oria>«  than 

Om  what  part  aflhaammmthaaUltaralemeaof  the  ikmitrbtt 
I  aye*  tba  •Ma:  akM  e*  Iba  kaMa« ;  tv«a«lbalepb 
^'•Oi  lof  or  lb*  r%ht  iMa,    Utma  k  emWalb.  ud  Is  nty  enWady  on 

'Cfc  lbaiMa,aet  en  tba  layer  bell— " 

'I  »a  It  bMl  an  lb*  beltsmw  as  tt  Is  ba  Mkaly  to  ba  M*  eC  by  aoddNt.' 
lalaU;  lbs  sbansa  af  Jarrli«  in  a  aoMsnl  of  sadU- 
l«ayinal.    It  sbenU  ««tk  by  Ibe  bmmi«  af  a  balb  bald  la  lbs  hand 
lam  aol  isnsb  Ibe  ■■iw." 

*I  rnftr  rigbl  band  iiask  aboM  tno-OMs  dislanos  IVna  lbs  faoMaa,  M 
I  yea  Ie  beta  ass  ef  lbs  band  to  sisady  and  tbs  tbaab  to  aMka  the 

^"U  net  tbti  pwily  a  nMUsr  rfoorinliani  f" 
♦OntbeiMs^sndlobswtsdbyann— latUckwsid.netsJdsarfaa." 
"i  pifer  M  an  lbs  nail  iUe  to  lbs  i%ht  of  tadar." 
WOTMniK  sa  that  Iba  tMbn  daa  net  kne*  wbsn  ba  is  •bat" 
klfMds  an  *M  s<  epamar." 
1%.  FUam  ftaa  tkafnmnH  ^tka  Jtailaper  fern  at. 
*>»  snd  |StsSb.  ar  pyio;  sda  and  palasb  assm  to  be  lbs  Ibvaatts 

>>  Xsl  1. 

Mpkttaafaada 1 

"ffJm. S 

N"   ^ 
Oai*  wall  of  SOU  1 

Wslsr  S 

imai  <l*v*lo|«r    Nok  1. 11  eaness ;  Xsi  %  i  eoao ;  pyto,  dry,  4  (nias. 
biiul  fmru  ni  -  Ka  1. 

MT'trantiaonsarpyio 10 

w.ur  1 

kaiX 
lalaaAa  ■„■■„■,.„,,■,.... 40 

_  — .                    dswtlnpar,  >.«.,  one  part  o(  •stBtatad  iolatioa  of 

u  lalfklto  aad  tbns  part*  of  yotsnric  oalaU. 

Haaaid  6  pataii 

i«f  sada  M 

toafpola^h  U 

rartnnataafS"  S       ,' 

l^ooinv  of  MMmiriwfn  I  vntn. 

CItTte  sH.f  J    .. 

Wstsr  1  one» 


(<f )  No.  1. 

Pyro 60  grammaiL 

Uydrozylamiiis  cUorida  6-5 

Wat«r    50)  cc 

8alphiteofsoda(eryitaUt   100  gramnua. 

Csitoaate  of  soda  (crystals) 200 

Water    500   c.c." 

Normal  dsvdoper.     For  use,  take  I  drachm  sach  of  Nos.  I  and  2,  and  add 
2  oaaoss  of  water. 
W  NouL 

PyroalUcacid    1  ounce 

SnlpBit*  of  soda 4  ounces. 

Sulphuric  add .-. 1  drachm. 

Water,  to  Diaka  16  onnoes. 

Carbonate  of  soda  2  oonceii 

Ckrboaate  of  potash  „ a 

Wstar,  toaaka  „ la      ,, 

(/)  />otask  AMum. 

Oarbonals  potaab  (graaalar) 16  per  cent 

Salpbils  soda  (cryitab) 10      ,, 

DistUlsdwatv 75       , 

Oewenes  with  aaiac  ons-baJf  of  tb«  qnutlty  of  pyro  nlution  nssd  to  begin 

deralopmsat,  aad  iaenass  nadually  to  the  full  amoont,  8  drachms  in  4  ounces 

of  »at«r,  if  aaesmary  to  obUin  the  defir«J  contnut 

(y)  *  /Vrv  Salatioa. 

Pyjopllic  •««   Spareent 

BolpGto  soda  (crystals) JO      „ 

Distillni  water    75       " 

For  Ums  ezposaias,  bm  S  dracbms  fai  4  oaaoss  of  water,  an<l  increaae  to  8 
diacbma  ydaally  if  Intoltjr  efnsgrthe  sppsaia  tee  wwUc 

far  laHntonaens  Md  jNnnlt  verb,  eoouaenos  with  1  ilrsrhm  in  4  onnces 
of  watsr  ania  assilapainrf  starts,  wbsa  iacraass  giaduaUy  to  the  fuU  amount 
— 8  drachma 
(A)  Ufdrtfamome  Mulitm. 

H^jrgafaaae  ..„ 2-25  per  cent 

pffiw-aJ"-         :::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::  8775  :; 

use  2  onnoss  with  2  oum-xs  of  water ;  ailil  3  to  8  drachma  ofiiotash  solution. 
Dsvatopaaant  ia  alow  at  lint,  but  once  •tartwl  tba  n<«atire  gain*  density 
rapidly.  Osntiaas  ds»stopai«nt  Authsr  tbaa  with  pyro,  ai  density  is  lost  in 
tbs  byjpa  ne  ndaad  dswlepar  eaa  be  assd  npeatedly,  and  does  not  doad 
aer  stain. 

(0   Balseda    ■..■■„.....„.„ „ J  oonee. 

^"•pn***  **  Sean y      ,, 

Watar  „ 16   onnoss. 

To  2  e«Mas  ef  lbs  above  add  2  ooaess  of  water  aad  6  grains  of  dry  pyra 

01  Oianakladearfaoaalaefseda tgtaina. 

salpUtoofaeda 8     „ 

Q™ 1-8      „ 

Wal«   1  onnoa. 

(*)  No.  1. 

2cWrr:::::::z:::::::::::;:::::::::;::::::;-^^^  1 SUSJ 

Ha.X 

8alpkitoefaoda(eryslals)   . Sonaoaa. 

Qnbanala  ef  potash,  cp. 8      „ 

Wal«   12      „ 

Xarmal  drvalepar  Na  1. 1  dracbai ;  No.  2,  2  drachms ;  water,  2  ooneaa.  If 
net  atronc  •noagb,  tbs  hydroqaiaoDs  eaa  ba  iaoaased  up  to  2  dnchms. 

(I)  Tha  J^aitta'  Detiloper. 

Bydioqaiaaas 1  gnunroa. 

Cbrbonats  of  soiia 8  grammes. 

Owbonats  of  potash  4 

Salphttoofaoda !""."""!."!"!!!"!!""!.""!!!"!     7       ',', 

WaW  lOOoc 

(m)  Pyro  and  aoda,  or  pyio  and  potaab ;  aitbsr  works  well  The  latter, 
bewevar,  assds  a  UlUe  eaie  aet  to  fcg  aometiiaas  the  high  lighta. 

M.  PUatt  ftatr  panr  amnnw  e/  ating  it  (iMak,  normal,  or  $trong)  in 
lamattT  amd  (a  winter. 

The  pmmtX  nieloia  ia  to  faagia  weak,  aad  as  soon  ss  dstails  basin  to  sppear, 
flow  lb*  plate  with  nonaal  M>luUoa,  and  add,  if  neoeaaary,  either  or  both  of 
tbs  eolations  sa  may  be  required. 

(a)  "Tbs  tsnipa stale  of  the  solntioa  is  oos  of  tba  most  important  tactoni. 
Ia  sammar  it  aaoold  be  aa  ooU  aa  potalUe  st  starting,  as  it  gets  warm  enough 
as  the  development  oontiaaea.  In  sriotsr  it  should  m  about  85*,  and  stay  so. 
I  fsacnlly  bagia  with  a  waU-dllntcd  mlntion,  aad  build  up  as  required." 

(6)  "la  MOUMr,  I  geaeiallyinccaed  io  bringing  the  picture  out  with  a  weak 
davalopsr ;  ia  wtater,  normal,  warmed." 

(<)  "fitber  method,  with  the  fbrnnla  (ft),  wHI  give  good  result*.  I  prefer 
to  stsrt  devciopment  wttb  nonaal  developsr,  snd  ss  soon  s*  density  is  obtained 
t*  detsil  by  tnatmeat  with  dilate  alkaU.  Potssh  or  ammonia  give  squally 
good  rssalta." 

21.  Hate  you  ever  uted  in  detective  camera  ttorkferrou*  oxalate,  hydro- 
quinone,  or  nfdroxylamine  developer  I     What  hoi  been  your  experience  f 

The  m^otity  aassrsr  they  bavs  not  assd  sithsr  of  these  developers. 

(a)  "  ilsvs  oaed  all  of  them  with  perfectly  aatisfactory  mults." 

{h)  "  Prefer  ferroos  oxalate  for  all  woric  tn  anything  elue  ;  hare  used  many 
formula,  aad  always  lataraed  to  my  (arotuite  coDt«ot«d  with  it." 
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|()  ••  Y«  i  att  Uads  of  axpttiawM." 

{d\  ••  Tmtvm  osabl*  fivM  ■•  wMk  MgaUrai ;  hjrtlni<|ainoBe  fog^t. " 
(«)  -  l'_ii  I  iiiiM  «tth  tarwu  oxalmto  ;  logeantal  with  hydroqiiinone." 
(/)  -  Vmd  fanow  ezaUU  in  1884  with  good  raulU,  but  it  was  too  slow 
,11^  «M  «liae«ll  to  fd  dcUil  out  ill  tlie  tluklow*.     Have  used  bydroqninone 
to  •  Ualtad  Mli«t.  bat  hsr*  found  it  niucli  tiowsr  than  pyro." 

U|  "  S«»w  BMd  fcnowi  oxsUU  after  trying  uyro  and  notash.    I  believe  in 
■MM  ow  ibrvlopw— Cni,  last,  and  always.    Get  a  good  one,  and  stick  to  it 
wmlymt  «■■  |«t  your  m^t*  every  time,  or  most  every  time." 
(roWcmlniiwiL) 


nmr  yeabs'  photography.* 

la  I8SS  Da(Mfr*  •Uamptad  to  Boat  a  oompuiy  to  work  his  process, 
lor  at  Ihia  date  It*  aaaoanead  that  be  had  at  last  overcome  all  difticalties. 
The  public  war*  inoredolotu,  and  so  the  oompuiy  was  never  established. 
It  waa  diflarmt  with  th«  aoiantista  of  that  day.  Xliey  foresaw  the  capa- 
hilliiM  of  tiM  new-foond  art;  and  in  Arogo,  the  famous  astronomer, 
DafMR*  loond  a  moat  excellent  champion.  It  was  in  a  large  measure 
do*  lo  hit  ponooal  elTorts  and  his  great  elo<iuence  that  the  French 
(tofaniiB«Bt  gmat«d  to  Dagtierre  a  life-pension  of  COOO  francs.  Isidore 
liiapM  neaivad  on*  of  400a  This  was  given  on  the  understanding  that 
lb*  whole  world  waa  free  to  use  the  discovery  about  to  be  divulged  by 
Uagnan*.  It  i«  a  fact  worthy  of  being  noted  that  Daguerre  patented  bis 
ioTenlioa  in  England.    Was  this  in  revenge  for  Waterloo  ? 

It  wooU  taka  ap  too  much  time  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  actual 
ptooaH  ;  sulBoe  it  to  say,  thiU  in  the  original  method  iodide  of  silver, 
pfodooad  by  expoaiog  a  aUvered  plate  to  the  fumes  of  iodine,  was  made 
iiaa  oil  and  daTclopoMnt  was  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  mercury,  while 
tba  nnaetcd-oD  iodide  waa  removed  by  a  solution  of  common  salt.  Sub- 
••qiwntly,  by  the  use  of  bromine  in  oonjonction  with  the  iodine,  a  more 
■MaHiT*  tarfaea  waa  obtained,  and  the  salt  solution  replaced  by  hypo- 
■olphite ;  further,  the  image  waa  strengthened  by  a  dciwsit  of  gold.  Tliis 
WM  doe  to  FiMto.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that 
Pamene'i  prooaea,  ta  at  first  broaght  forward,  was  not  altogether  a  very 
peiient  one, 

Belora  we  leave  Dagnorro  wo  may  briefly  state  that  ho  retired  from 
active  life,  or  rather  left  Paris  and  settled  down  at  Bry-sur-Marne, 
abottly  after  the  pension  had  been  awarded  him.  Uc  married  an  English 
lady,  Louisa  Arrowsmith,  bat  hod  no  family.  In  the  church  at  this 
^aee  a  canraa  five  yards  aqoare  testifies  to  the  handiwork  of  the  dio- 
ramie  Pointer.  It  ia  placed  behind  the  high  altar,  and  being  lighted 
(fom  aiboTe  sereral  optical  effects  are  brought  into  play.  The  subject 
bare  depicted  is  the  interior  of  a  Uothio  edifice.  He  siill  experimented, 
■ad,  in  ItMt,  he  annoanoed  he  would  be  able  to  take  a  horse  at  full  gallop. 
He  tried  hard  to  fix  the  colours  in  pastel  work,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
protecting  glass ;  but  thia  problem  remains  practically  unsolved  to  this 
day.  In  paaaing,  I  may  mention  there  seems  to  be  at  the  present  moment 
an  attempt  to  introduce  pastel  work  by  our  local  artists.  This  class  of 
work  ha*  always  been  a  favourite  one  with  French  artists.  Perhaps  some 
at  our  mambera  may  take  the  matter  m  hand,  and  bring  renown  to  our 
Aiaociation.  aucoeeding  where  the  iUustrJous  Daguerre  failed.  Daguerre 
died  suddenly  on  Jaly  10,  1851,  in  the  prime  of  Ufe.  In  the  cemetery  at 
Uiy-snr-Manic  a  monument  waa  erected  over  his  remains  by  the  SociM 
i.*rfd«  i»Miix  Aru  10  the  year  1852.  In  1883,  a  succeeding  generation 
naa  meted  at  ConneiUea-cn-Parisis  a  statue  commemorative  of  Daguerre 
andWawork.  It  u  erected  on  a  small  open  place  opposite  the  house 
wMie  be  waa  born,  and  consists  of  a  pedestal  some  six  or  seven  feet  in 
Mi^t,  aurmountad  ly  a  bast  m  bronze,  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
^^.  On  the  pedeata^^an,  the  date.  1789  (year  of  Daguerre's  bi?  h 
and  1«M3  (year  m  whMsh  the  sUtue  was  erected).  The  actual  date  on 
whwl.  the  maogurauon  took  place  waa  Sunday,  August  26.  The  voHmii 
now  on  a.,  ,cT^  i.  .^en  from  a  daguerreot/jle  sefured  by  Mayall  i^  toe 

u^^ll^J!^.*^^  ?'.  N'^I^  "«  ""^de  "o  reference  to  the  memo- 


wof wjiaa  weeted  at  Cbalons-sur-SaOne,  it  was  not  from  any  overlook 

to  HW.^^   ^  been  done  to  Da«uerre,  we  thought  it  better  to  refe? 
toWepeeamemoruiUt  this  point    A  good  idea  of  the  or,„!n„i°  »„;.!! 


^rCrTj  r"".    "  ""'  I~'°^    A  9<»d  idea  of  the  oriRinal  statiiP 
SXISS^'Tntof  c^^onV     TiTiuTXo'^^^^^^^  °r'°"  ?'  * 

b—«.id«ing.  tbo  honour  of  being  the  d&n'pTotSpryl 
*  CsalfanMd  from  puf « 12$. 


Let  us  consider  briefly  Talbot's  work,  and  I  think  we  shall  see  how  justly 
entitled  he  would  bo  to  the  recognition  I  have  spoken  of. 

Henry  Fox  Talbot  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  this  century.  In  1821 
he  graduated  with  honours  at  Cambridge.  It  was  intended  that  he 
should  have  a  political  career,  and  for  two  years  he  had  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  hie  instincts  were  scientific,  not  political.  In  1834  ho  retired 
from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to  scientific  research.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  contributed  many  important  memoirs 
to  that  important  body.  The  communication  which  interests  us  more 
especially  was  the  one  which  was  read  on  January  31,  1839,  and  which 
was  entitled,  .Some  Account  of  Photogenic  Drawing ;  or,  tJie  Procens  by 
which  Natural  Objects  may  be  Made  to  Delineate  'I'liemxelres  without 
the  Aid  of  tlie  Artist's  Pencil.  This  waa  followed  by  another  communl- 
cation  on  the  21st  of  February,  when  the  method  of  preparing  the  sensi- 
tive paper  was  given,  for  Talbot  made  use  of  a  paper  support,  whereas 
Daguerre  and  Niepce  had  employed  metal  plates.  The  fixing  of  the 
picture  Talbot  effected  by  means  of  a  solution  of  common  salts,  or  solu- 
tions of  bromides  and  iodides.  In  the  introduction  to  his  Pencil  of  Nature 
Talbot  asserts  that  as  far  back  as  1835  he  had  secured  pictures  of  his 
residence,  Lacock  Abbey,  in  the  camera.  The  manner  in  which  he  puts 
this  fact  is  well  worth  quoting.  He  say 3,  !'This  building  was  the  first 
that  was  ever  known  to  have  drawn  its  own  shadow." 

We  have  had  a  lantern  slide  made  from  the  actual  picture  of  Lacock 
Abbey  figuring  in  the  Pencil  of  Nature,  and  we  will  now  have  it  thrown 
on  the  screen.  This  picture  is  only  one  of  a  series  I  hope  to  bring  before 
you  at  some  future  time,  as  I  intend  having  transparencies  made  from  all 
the  photographs  in  the  Pencil  of  Nature. 

Talbot's  process  possessed  one  great  advantage  over  that  of  Daguerre's. 
By  his  system  he  was  enabled,  having  once  got  the  original  jjicture,  to  ro 
produce  it  over  and  over  again.  The  first  picture  had  the  lights  and  shades 
reversed,  and  to  this  the  now  familiar  name  of  negative  was  given,  while 
to  the  copy,  with  the  lights  and  shades  as  in  nature,  the  term  positive. 
These  terms  were  introduced  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  The  process  which 
now  bears  Talbot's  name — Tallwtyije,  and  which  was  designated  by  him- 
self Calotype— was  first  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  June  10, 1841, 
and  whereas  in  his  photogenic  drawing  Talbot  employed  silver  chloride 
in  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate,  he  now  had  recourse  to  silver  iodide. 
Briefly  described,  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  paper  was  as  follows : — 
Writing  paper  was  in  the  first  instance  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  ;  when  dry  it  was  dipped  into  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
of  a  certain  strength ;  after  drying,  to  render  it  sensitive,  a  solution  of 
what  Talbot  called  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  was  brushed  over  it,  this  opera- 
tion being  done  by  candle-light.  The  paper  could  be  used  either  in  a 
moist  or  dried  condition.  After  exposure  in  the  camera,  to  render  the 
latent  image  visible,  the  gallo-nitrate  solution  was  again  resorted  to.  This 
developer  was  made  as  follows : — One  hundred  grains  of  silver  nitrate 
were  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  strong  acetic  acid  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  sixth  of  the  volume  of  solution  was  added.  This  was  called  A. 
A  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  water  formed  solution  B.  A  and  B 
immediately  before  use  were  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  this  formed 
the  gallo-nitrate  developer.  It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
lleade  had  also  adopted  a  similar  mode  of  development,  and  in  point  of 
time  was  actually  before  Talbot,  and  on  this  point  an  attempt  was  made 
to  render  Talbot's  patent  for  his  process  invalid.  In  a  lawsuit  it  was 
decided  that  Talbot  had  the  better  claim,  seeing  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  not  published  his  method  in  a  properly  recognised  manner. 

A  great  advance  in  the  proper  fixing  of  the  pictures  was  arrived  at  when 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  employed  instead  of  the  bromides  and  iodides. 
Sir  John  Herschel  had,  as  far  back  as  1819,  shown  that  these  silver  com- 
pounds were  soluble  in  a  solution^of  the  salt  in  question,  but  the  fact, 
some  way  or  other,  was  overlooked  till  Sir  John  called  attention  to  it.  In 
the  year  1840  the  hyposulphites  had  been  known  for  some  considerable 
period,  Chaussier,  in  1799,  being  the  first  to  prepare  them.  There  are 
several  reactions  by  which  they  may  be  obtained,  but  we  refer  only  to  one. 
The  sodium  salt  may  readily  be  obtained  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas 
mto  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  communication  to  indi- 
vidualise all  the  various  modifications  of  calotype  that  were  from  time  to 
time  brought  forward.  In  some  cases  the  paper,  to  render  it  more  trans- 
lucent for  printing  purposes,  was  waxed  before  being  sensitised  instead  of 
at  the  end  of  the  operations,  when  the  negative  had  actually  been  secured. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  paper  process  held  its  own  till  the  year  1857, 
when  the  advent  of  collodion  altered  completely  the  character  of  photo- 
graphic operations.  Tliere  are  other  matters,  however,  to  refer  to  before 
we  can  approach  this  era  in  the  history  of  photography.  To  return  to 
Talbot.  In  addition  to  the  Pencil  of  Nature,  he  published  another  work, 
illustrated  by  silver  prints— Su«  Pictures  in  Scotland.  This  was  in  1845, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  collection  is  now  shown 
by  means  of  ths  lantern.  It  represents  Walter  Scott's  monument  in 
Pnnees-street,  Edinburgh,  as  it  appeared  in  October,  1844.  It  was  then 
in  course  of  erection,  and  the  scaffolding  surrounding  it  is  well  seen  in  the 
picture.  All  the  views  in  the  sun  pictures  would  be  particularly  interest- 
ing to  reproduce  for  showing  in  the  lantern,  and  I  hope  to  have  this  soon 
•1™?-.  The  work  is  lying  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  members,  t  a 
addition  to  calotype,  an  engraving  process  was  devised  by  Talbot,  as  also 
a  very  sensitive  plate  which  was  able  to  record  the  printed  matter  of  a 
paper  which  had  been  fastened  to  a  wheel  and  which  was  made  to  revohe 
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nfiiij,  the  whoU  beias  iUaminktad  tor  an  iiutaat  by  k  diaehmrge  from  a 
LqrdM  UMfOj ;  thi*  «••  in  1061.  Th«  deteiU  by  whioh  tUa  raaoU  was 
obuinid  are  pobliahad  ia  Uia  Athtttaum  of  Dacemba  6. 1851.  He  deTiaed 
alao  a  metbcd  of  oalotjrya  vbcaabjr  poailiw  pictnrea  were  obtained  in  tlie 

Am  already  indiealad.  Fox  Talbot  did  not  eon&ne  himself  altogether  to 
pbolapapiV ;  ^  *>a  a  malhiiatirian  of  (be  fir*i  rank.  He  waa  one  of 
ttaa  Int  who,  ia  aaa}*aatiao  with  Sir  Henry  BawlinMn,  daeipheiad  the 
iMMJIiaiii  iaaciipttom  kiaacfat  lioa  Kinereh.  In  1834  and  18SS,  we  find 
that  ha  baa  papen,  Kiferimrnu  en  tJyht.  and  Un  the  Saturt  of  Light, 
and.  in  IsT'i,  we  find  that  be  ha*  the  loUowing  papers : — Sole$  on  bowu 
<nomatami  Sftetra,  Oh  th*  Karlj^  Hittunf  o)  Spectrum  Anatj/tit,  and  On  a 
'•fit  MoJt  tf  Otarrriatf  Certain  Spectra,  lie  Menu  In  hare  been  a  boqr 
itaaa  an  thrmich,  aod  be  died  fall  of  yean  and  boaoon  on  Saptambar  17, 
1817.  Bate*  gwitirHng  fvUiar  it  ahoaU  pcihapa  be  ■anttoaad  that  in 
18U  ha  laaoonaad  hia  |»l«Bt  nghta,  and  laTa,  with  eartain  laaiiwIiiMi, 
tiM  tigbt  to  work  hia  proriwi  fiea  to  his  eoontiyiaeo. 

W*  have  already  rstwiad  to  Sir  John  Hsnchel's  applicstioo  of  the 
nonr  liwiial  aoivaDt  ct  the  onaetedea  aUver  salts,  ris.,  hyposnlphite  of 
soda,  let  na  see  what  part  he  played  ia  the  drama  o<  pbolograpnie  di«- 
eavary.  The  aaoia  of  Bataebcl  ia  ao  latimalcly  connected  with  tba 
adsMa  of  aatronoaiy,  that  the  photagiaphie  wock  of  the  yooa^r 
Baiahal.  aa  ha  baa  Man  aaUad.  ia  oo  this  aBeonni  aot  so  fully  raabMd 
aa  It  daawfadly  aboold  ba.  It  is  an  aananainad  fact,  that  aa  aar(y  as 
lan  Ilssaahal  abtaiaad  a  camera  iaaca  «(  his  tamuu*  talaseooa  on 
yafm  |aspisd  with  aatbonats  d  sltar,  aad  ftzad  with  hjraaaalpbiia. 
lla  Aral  aaapastad  tba  aaa  of  gtaaa  piataa  ia  phatosiaphy.  Ha  waa  tba 
ra«  thatwriawiif  MiLiaiM,  Ha aapanaaaiad  lai|afy  in  tba 
d  aaiawjphalatrapltX*  •Mrioi  *ba  aeHoa  o<  tba  ■piuliiiiii  on 
aB  kMa  e<  aHMfliMa  aaMiaaen  Tba  «alowin>  aiatter  of  Bowera  waa 
alMdaalt  with  Iw  Wm  ia  •  aiaukr  aaiiasr.  To  dclail  aU  Uetaebei'a 
I  woaH  laqaiia  a  eoiplata  papar  by  itself.  Many  uf  tba  pro- 
dariaad  by  Ibia  iBTaati(atar  ba«a  Mppcd  out  vt  aiitbt.  bat  bia 
iryaBoqrpe,  w  blaa  ptpcaas.  naaiaa  to  tUt  day.  and  la  iarsely  made  aaa 

Tba  ylMteotypa  pnesas  of  Wills  k.  ia 


Tba  aalla  a( 


hgr  ihla 

ila  It  waa  who  am  lUaai  Iba  iliiiibn  aeUoa  e(  tba  kMteUt  of 
■anary  oa  a  aiHar  priat;  tbia  waa  ia  ISMX  W.  Lura,  »v%. 

(TeW 
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L**!  HaWii^ji.  ia  Iba  naiaa  a(  a  tartaia  apoa  Knerimtntml  OpUtt, 
d*»wai  at  Iba  aMl  la^tmttm  I7  Uai  BayMgb,  F.&&,  iba  ifwlrii 
mM  Ibai  Br  laaaa  Mavlaa.  ia  bit  aayMtaaaala  apoo  the  spartraa,  ebiafly 
'issd  a  fMad  beta  Inalsiil  tt  a  slit.  a«4  laaad  that  ha  coold  improra  tba 
•l«ctr«a  by  laaktaf  tba  afoteaaid  ap«tNra  amaliar ;  when  tba  Iwla  was 
bio  larat.  ba  looad  Ibat  iba  aefaaia  oialiffl  aaeh  oibar.  bat  that  aa  ba 
liiaiaisbsd  lbs  eriiaa,  iba  aolowa  bsaawa  aarar  aad  wiU  asaaiatsl  Tba 
i<anmiUastoaiaiiMaby  ■  ■     j^     ■        ■ 

III! Ill f  a*  brfWaaal 

'«  lbs  Maa  aai  *lolai  i«y<a»  iba(  yaaa  lad  aad  frsaa'UcM  aeold  aloM 
l«aa  tbtMnb  Iba  two  mlatlaai.  A  loMiag  diaptoacm.  aa  aaad  in  pboto- 
gnvbla  laMSi^  was  plaead  ia  the  natb  d  the  nj* :  with  larfe  apertoraa 
Ibaiod  aad  psaa  iaisgaa  of  tba  onfligss  waia  seen  trrerlapping  on  tba  screen 


'■  •»»  ^^"^  (pv^^  mm^^^^m  «^  aaa  ■  ww  aawwwv  ^^BV  ■«««•  w *  w a  1^^ jraaagi  «Ma  aaa«  «ta««»aas 

balbaa  lalalsd  tba  diapbn^ni  aalfl  wHb  Iba  aatallar  apartoroa  Iba  rod 
aad  pasa  i^^ya  wan  waB  aajaialsd.  Wkb  Iba  teifar  apsalaiaa.  Iba 
agfoor  at  Iba  apaaa  wbaM  Iba  rod  aad  ^oaa  laya  asarlappsd  waa  ofaa(B, 
ya,tbata»laaalana^aaaba.— daby 


oat  oC  Iba  yoUaw  mo,  vmm 
.wbakaat 


pais  red  andgraao 

Kawtoa.  Lord  BayWgb 

I  had  -^iHttd  the  aolitary  book 

aa  Opeks  which  bad  bs«  wriltaa  by  that  pbiloaopbar  t  it  eoataiaad  ia- 

I  aMa  lobito  «bM>  ia  aan  aMdani  tmsa  bad  haw  bra^bl 

aaroL     That  Nowtaa  kaaw  that  a  aUt  aaold  ba  aaid  ia  a 

ao  waiQ  as  a  bala,  aaa  lausod  k7  bia 


OaaaUariat  Iba  giaat  lopolaliaa  «t 
Ibaatbl  it  to  be  iliaai  Ibat  so  tew  p« 


I  Iba  novels  of  aay  MOM  m 
ttbawaaf^afit"     Aa 


bathiWaotortfc: 


tbarfll,hai 


fai 

taiaad  that 

bava  dtMoeersd  Fraoahate's  Unea, 


la  Wsatort  dan  Ibno  waa  giaBt  dUBaoliy  in  ptoiat  flood  prisms. 
Iban  ooa  at  ibat  Ifaaa  ao  lOMia  vl^  any  one  shonld  soapaet  tbo 
laaaa  of  tba  Haaa ;  aavortbaiHB,  It  waa  rauar  ttraace  ha  did  not  dis- 


rttraafe 
Atano««ali,illiatriala  that  be  nsoda  sht.    WoUaaloo 
waa  tba  flrrt  parsoa  who  aaw  the  lines ;  Prsunh  •far,  tba  optieiaa.  aflat- 
aa  eUborala  stady  of  tbeai.  an<i  titry  hafo  ever  aiaea  baaa 
"  Fiaaabolsr's  Uaaa."     Tba  stody  of  those  lines  haa  ainaa 
I  a  special  bnaah  of  aaisMe,  so  that  it  now  raqnirsa  Ibo 


labour  of  years  for  the  student  to  become  well  aoqoainted  with  all  that  is 
known  about  them. 

Hersohel  formed  his  spectmm  very  macb  in  Newton's  manner  ;  after 
throwing  it  apon  a  screen  he  introduced  into  it  a  thermometer,  and  tested 
the  heatmc  power  a<  the  different  raye  ;  he  found  little  warmth  in  the 
blue  and  green,  more  in  the  yellow  and  red,  and  more  still  in  the  dark 
rsKion  beyond  tba  red.  l)r.  Thomas  Yuong,  in  lecturing  upon  light 
before  tbs  Boyai  InstilntioD,  in  l>nyi,  characterised  this  discovery  of 
Ueischel'a  aa  one  of  the  greatest  which  bad  been  made  since  the  days  of 
Newton,  and  so,  said  Lord  Bayleigh,  it  was.  Sabaeqaently  more  delicate 
inatromenta  were  used  to  measure  the  heat  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
aad  the  first  to  ose  tba  tbarmo-electric  pile  for  the  purpose  waa  Melloni. 
The  leetorer  here  threw  a  speotmm  upon  the  screen  and  moved  a  thenno 
pile  in  front  of  the  aoiean ;  the  terminals  of  the  pile  were  connected  by 
wiroB  with  a  reflecting  galranometer,  which  threw  a  disc  of  light  upon  a 
white  aeala  sereral  laat  loog ;  as  the  pile  was  moved  along  the  spectrum, 
tbs  galvanometer  needle  indicator  b«Kan  to  move  as  the  yellow  rays  were 
apptoaabed,  then  pcovod  mora  beat  to  exist  in  the  red,  and  finally  gave 
the  greatest  defUrJwn  in  tba  fatviaible  region  beyond  the  red. 

Hersehal  in  his  aarliar  papers  inclined  to  the  modem  view,  that  there  ia 
vary  littla  diHaraaoa  betwoan  heat  and  light,  bat  undoubtedly  in  his  later 
paper  tia  aoma  np  aytiaat  that  view,  and  coadades  that  two  agents  are  at 
work  in  tba  speotniaa.  He  aigoad  ttiat  if  by  any  means  it  wore  poeaibla 
to  alter  the  proportion  cf  the  two  effects  two  agenta  must  be  at  work,  and 
be  toand  that  by  passing  nd  ny*  Uirongh  red  gisss  very  Uttle  difference 
waa  produced  lb  ttia  aaooat  of  light  transmitted,  but  a  great  difference  in 
tba  aoMoat  of  beat,  benea  he  oaine  to  the  conclusion  o(  the  existence  of 
two  acants.  Hia  eoooloaiaB^  bowsvar,  were  not  acoapled  by  his  oou- 
lanpnraiisa;  Ibsy  wwa  opfoaad  by  Young,  who  argued  that  the  rays  of 
tba  ipatuuai  won  bat  dilfsiaiil  degteos  of  tha  same  scale,  and  that  the 
apparsmt  diSaraioa  batiaan  rsdi^nt  light  and  radiant  beat  is  more  in 
ow  saiisatioaa  than  in  tba  things  themselves.  He  argued  that  the 
loogsr  waves  might  prodaea  tba  aansation  of  heal,  and  the  aborter  waves 
of  li4|bt  darken  tfilortda  of  silver,  and  otherwise  excite  chemical  action. 
Tha  laUar  view  is  the  00a  now  |saanlly  aaeqMed,  except  that  it  is  now 
kaowa  that  tba  lays  which  exciti  ehamieal  action  vary  with  theaubetanoea 
apoa  whieb  tboaa  tmjt  faU.  I'lolsBiOf  L^aglery,  of  America,  has  published 
that  l>rs|Mr,  in  comparatively  rsoont  times,  first  promulgated  ihu  view, 
bat  Lord  Baylaigb  said  that  it  was  a  serious  misrepresentation  of  the 
history  of  the  sabjset.  Long  before  Draper's  utterance  on  the  subject, 
tha  view  that  light  and  heat  are  at  ruol  much  the  same  thing  hiul  boon 
■snorally  aeeaplad  in  tbia  country;  lie  (ttie  speaker)  had  been  Uu^^iit  it  before 
Onam  wioto  aboot  it,  aad  tha  view  liad  been  promulgated  in  curlier  times 
by  ur.  Balloat  Btowart  aad  others  m  this  country.  Hare  Lord  Uayieigh 
projected  a  speetram  upoo  what  he  said  waa  known  to  photograplicn  aa 
"baoaidapaparraoota  mo  aad  ammonia  davalopar  was  then  painted 
ovar  it  by  aa  aasiatant,  and  a  vj(oraaa  image  eama  out  where  Uie  blue 
aad  violet  laor*  fell.  Hawabsl,  b*  said,  axpamnanttd  with  many  sub- 
staoaaa,  ladaibin  bcotDidt  of  ailvsr,  whicti  be  found  oould,  by  snlUcieut 
axposHM,  bo  iiaafaasad  dowa  into  the  red  o(  the  spectrum ;  these  experi- 
maala  wato  pwlufsd  ia  UUO-Kk  It  was  ooea  beiievad  that  steel  coold 
boHagaattoad  by  lifmaiyaol  the  speotram ;  bo  (tba  lectarar)  thuoghl 
this  to  bo  aa  anor,  diaanwsirihli  vj  ptopu  parlormanea  of  tha  experi- 


Against  Harsehel's  experiment  on  the  diOurenlial  action  of  red 
glaaa  thaw  m  nolbiag  bat  thaory ;  if  Uataebal  is  right  moduru  Uieoriea  of 
light  are  wrong,  or  want  revotaitonary  remodaUmg.  He  (L  jrd  Uayloigh) 
believed  that  if  HanMtial'a  axparimsnt  were  properly  performod,  and  all 
conditioaslakaniatoaaB»aBl,Hecschelwoaid  certainty  be  proved  10  be  in 
arrcr ;  it  might  be  well  if  eoma  of  the  parsons,  such  as  tboss  who  wnta 
lost  books,  would  settle  Ihia  poiat  by  asuarimant,  that  tha  modern  view 
may  aot  rsat  upon  aocspled  theorioe  alone,  but  thcae  theories  are  so 
stnmg  and  so  w«U  suppuitad  by  proved  faeu,  that  ba  did  not  expect  the 
sah^sBiiation  of  Hatsahal's  view,  the  aeoaptanca  of  which  would  shake 
tba  wave  thaoiy  of  light  to  its  fuoadatioo.  y/.  H.  MAimisoii. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION  BKOCLATI0N8  FOB  PHOTOGBAPHEBS. 
A  oon  of  the  full  text  of  the  rales  relating  to  photographing  in  the 
eomiaa  Parte  Exhibition  baa  been  sent  to  me.  Tha  rules  are  signed  by 
M.  O.  Barger,  Direetor-Uoaeral  uf  the  Exhibition,  and  by  the  Ikimmis- 
sicoer-Oansaal,  M.  Laelao  Dautreame,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
My  translatine  of  Ibo  aaid  ngalations  runs  aa  follows : — 

Aancta  Vuoi. — Tba  right  to  take  photographic  views  in  the  Universal 
Exhibitioa  of  IM9  will  not  bo  made  tba  object  of  any  monopoly  or  cxclu- 
aive  priviIeK*.  AU  photograaban  permitted,  on  application,  to  take  pic- 
tures within  tba  Exhibitioa  limits,  and  upon  the  days  and  hours  fixed  by 
the  Administration,  mast  be  provided  with  an  authorisstion,  signed  by 
tile  Dirsetor-Ueneral  of  the  "  Exploitation."  Vut  that  whioh  concerns 
tha  Fine  Arts  group  (classsa  one  to  five)  the  authorisations  must  be  signed 
both  by  tba  Fiao  Arte  Director,  and  by  ilie  L)ir«ctor-Ucneral  of  the  £x> 


Aancta  Saoom.— PhotoRmphers  anthorlsed,  under  Article  I  of  tha 
praaant  regulatioa,  will  work  at  fixed  times.  For  each  of  these  admis- 
riona  a  payment  of  twenty  francs  (sixteen  stiillings),  to  go  to  the  Admini- 
stration, most  be  made  for  eseh  apparatus  employed.  This  pavment 
most  be  made  and  roceiptod  in  the  casliier's  office  at  the  Exhibition. 


m 
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loM  •01  lu«*  •  darttion  ol  roar  hour. ;  ..ther  '">"  "f^"  '" 

■  utU  mUd*y,  or  rhwi  ton  in  th«  morninR  until  two  in  the 

'aU  MitMriluiOM  «U1  b.  ».lid  only  for  the  day.  and  boars 

Tfcl  WiSor!^«na  ol  the  Eiploiution  wdl  always  have 

Vm  MM  JllJlwSrS-a.  •*»«>o«»  •aditional  payment,  if  they  have 

^  CmrnU  W  Iboav*  Mxl  boon  ^**^-  .>        j   <„   «i,„ 

^>nirTmM.-ApnUMtloM  lor  withoriialiona  »ddre»8ed  to  the 
tJSSZmS^Uui&^SLtic^  »«"'  itot.:-!.  The  number  of 
"???:'yy-rr.-.^Sr  >.  «pU,,.  «.  a  .Utemenl  of  what  ap- 
— -!!!  fcJhila,  «*  an  a.  A  lonnal  dwiUntion  that  the  applicant 
K^^-S^—MirfbiHtr  ol  wv  oonaequence*  his  reproductions 
■iT*^    *^J^»»»^^^*^  *"  oonlorm  to  the  police  regnlaUons  and 

''iSlS.'KSUi'^^SiMon  li«k.U  .1  the  price  ol  800  francs  for  each 
iJlr?MWMtM  anpkifcd.  araiUble  during  the  whole  term  of  tJie 
CSMMil^tlliirbomftnd  by  Article  »,  wiU  be  issued  to  those  photo- 
aaa^bKB  who  Mwly  for  IbMD. 

'  AmsiM  FuwL-A«faUot  operators,  like  the  operator,  themselves, 
■wt  MT  Um  mom  Milniwe  Iw  m  ordinvy  vUitors,  in  addition  to  the 
,^»  m^a  log  aaiboritT  to  photograph. 

Amu  SirTB.— OpM»»on  admitted  to  photograph  must  not,  under 
Mf  oinaiasUiieM,  iottodoea  within  the  Exhibition  tire,  or  explosive  or 

r^t ui-  MbrtaaM*.    Their  prepftrstions  must  be  made  outside  the 

Hiirilt  ef  Iha  Eshibilion.  ...  v 

jt,,,!,,  SBmra.— All  leprodoction  of  objecU  exposed,  whatsoever  be 
Ik*  Mian  ol  the  said  objwts,  U  absolotoly  subject  to  permission  being 
■i«M  tv  the  exhibaon  thereof  or  their  authorised  agents,  countersigned 
kr  lh«  Dinetoc-UMMral  ol  the  ExploitaUon.  ^    .    ..        . 

Abticu  Embth.— Photographers  furnished  with  authorisations  have 
Um  rickt  to  take  lieiMral  views  of  the  palace,  parks,  and  galleries,  on 
^T^jJL^.  that  they  send  ten  proofs  of  each  view  to  the  Administration. 

Tbo  kbov*  is  the  last  of  the  conditions  htid  down  in  the  official  regula- 
tioM  nkktiM  lo  photographing  inside  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

"  W.  H.  Habbison. 


CAMERA  CLUB  CONFEBEKCE,  1889. 
Tu  1889  Confarenoe  will  be  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (by 
Mint  p«nni«ioo  ol  tti*  Council)  on  Tuesday  and  AVednesday,  March  20 
aad  XT,  oadtr  tha  Piwideucy  of  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  B.E., 
F.&8. 

PsooBAinn. 

ilcmdof,  Uank  iS,  at  8  p.m.— Smoking  Concert  at  the  Camera  Club 
BooiM.  tl,  Bedtord-strwt,  W.C. 

Ttutimf,  Hank  i6. — Conference  and  Exhibition  of  Apparatus  at  the 
Buiiety  ol  Arto,  18,  John-street,  Adelphi,  to  be  opened  by  the  President 
at  t  f.m.  Papers  to  be  read  from  2  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  in  the  theatre  : 
Mr.  Coauad  fiodt.  Dtfth  of  Focut ;  Mr.  J.  Brett,  A.K.A.,  The  Relation  of 
Plm^ttmpkf  to  tkt  Pietorial  Art;  Mr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B., 
Ftitme*  mni  Art  \  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  X  Compariton  of  Developers ;  Captain 
W.  db  W.  Abney.  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.U.8.,  The  Imw  of  Error  and  Photography; 
Mr.  T.  B.  Dallmeyar,  ShulUrt ;  Mr.  0.  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  A 
HhmlttT  Speed  Ueanrer. 

At  8f.m. — Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides  in  the  theatre.  Slides  from 
Plana,  Vienna,  American,  and  English  Societies. 

H'erfaisJiiy,  Uarch  it,  10  a.*. — Apparatus  on  view  at  the  Society  of 
Arte,  and  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  Members  at  the  Club  liooms, 
SI,  BaUord-sUMl. 

t  ^.st.— Beoewal  ol  Conference  in  the  theatre,  Society  ol  Arts.  Papers 
lo  be  read  from  i  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m. :  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  CItemical 
t'kmmft*  from  tlu  Modern  Point  of  Viev ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  F.R.S., 
Imdiatiom  in  Aitnmomical  Photography ;  Mr.  A.  Dawson,  I'he  Field  of 
fkattfiwnrt:  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Dry  Plate*  for  Photo-litho  and  for 
C«UolfPi;  Mr.  A.  Pringle,  Photomicrography ;  Captain  A.  M.  Mantell, 
&B.,  Pkotofraphy  applied  to  Military  Purpotet. 

7J0j).8L— Annual  Club  Dinner  for  Members  and  friends  at  Holborn 


All  pbotogmpban  are  cordially  invited  to  the  Conference  and  Exhibi- 
■-"^    TIm  mwlings  (except  the  smoking  concert)  will  be  open  to  ladies. 

a.  Davison,     i  ,, 
E.  O.  Spik^,  \  ""'^  *'"■ 
Cetwttn  Club,  81,  Bedforditreet,  Cotent-garden,  London,  W.C. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

5*  ***^— "  Improv«m«nU   in    InsUntaneoiu .  Shatters  for   Photographic 
CmmmiM.-    a  K  R  Goub.-Dated  February  18,  1889.  '■°8™P'"'! 

Q^tS^.-ij^^f^  '^^'  ^'"  ""  Photographic  PuiToses." 

Ba  tt7&— "IraproreiDeuU  in  Ai.rliances  for  Producing  Flasliinit 
taaotu  iJghU  (.t  pleasurt)  for  Pliotognpliic,  Scenic,  Signal,  an 
PmyoiSfc"    r.  W.  Aaxl-ImUcU  February  23^  1889. 


„  or  Con- 
aud   other 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

IMPEOTBMENTS  IN  FRAMES  OR  STANDS  KOR  HOLDING  PHOTOOBAPHIO  AND 

OTHER  PlCTUHKS  AND  TABLETS. 

No    8116.     Joel  Cadbort,    Great  Hampton-street,    Birmingham,    in   the 

County  of  Warwick,  and  William  Henry  Riouards,  Long-street,  Spark- 
brook,  Bimiingham.  — JlfarcA  1,  1888. 
This  invention  relates  to  what  are  known  as  fi'ameless  photographic  holders, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  back  provided  with  certain  fittings  and  spring  and 
other  clips  which  embrace  and  secure  the  gla-sses,  with  a  photograph  or  other 
picture  thereunder  to  the  said  back  framing,  which  is  made  of  wood,  pajner 
mni-lil,  or  other  solid  substance. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  securing  of  the  said  fittings,  clips,  and 
the  like  to  the  backs,  as  hereinafter  described,  by  which  iiiiprovemeuts  the 
method  of  attachment  is  greatly  simplified  and  the  appearance  of  the  article 
greatly  improved.  ,  ^    • 

Heretofore,  the  spring  and  other  attachments  and  fittings  have  been  secure 
to  the  wood  backs,  commonly  employed,  by  rivetings. 

According  to  our  invention,  the  said  fittings  .are  attached  by  eai-s  or  spike- 
like  extensions  made  in  one  piece  with  the  metal  of  the  said  fittings  and 
passed  through  piercings  in  the  said  backs,  and  clenched  or  turned  down  upon 
the  inner  side. 

In  carrying  out  our  invention  we  will  describe  it  in  connexion  with  fittings 
for  photographic  an(l  other  frames,  as  described  in  application  for  Letters 
i'atent  made  by  us  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1887,  and  numbered  16212. 

To  form  the  rest,  which  comes  at  the  lower  back  part  of  the  frame,  we  take 
a  blank  of  sheet  metal,  making,  as  it  were,  a  bar  witli  ear-like  extensions  at  its 
two  oi>posite  ends,  which  are  turned  inwardly  at  right  angles  to  the  other  iiart. 

The  underside  edge  of  the  bar  is  jirovided  at  its  two  opposite  ends  with 
extensions,  which  are  bent  forward  under  the  bottom  edge  of  tlie  frame  like 
claw  rests,  upon  which  the  lower  edge  of  a  pliotograph  or  other  picture  and 
the  covering  glass  is  supported. 

The  ears  or  spike-like  extension.",  bent  from  the  extreme  outer  ends  of  the 
bar,  are  passed  from  back  to  front  through  longitudiuij  piercings  made  through 
the  Iiack,  and  with  the  extreme  ends  of  the  said  ears  bent  fiat  to  the  pLine  of 
tlie  front  face  of  the  said  back. 

The  spring  clip,  which  consists  of  two  flat  bars  sliding  one  upon  the  other, 
with  a  spring  interposed  between  a  shoulder  of  one  of  them,  and  an  abutment 
formed  by  the  cutting  away  of  the  bjick  ptirt,  wherein  a  portion  of  the  said 
clip  lies,  is  secured  by  the  under-biir  having  ears  or  prong-like  extensions  at 
the  upper  and  lower  ends,  which  pass  through  like  piercings  made  through  the 
said  woo<l— back  ])art— and  then  cleucheil  or  turned  down  upon  the  front  face. 

Tlie  movable  bar  has  a  cross  pusher  bar  at  its  lower  end,  and  a  hook-like 
claw  at  its  upper  end. 

Tlius  the  fittings  are  secured  in  their  respective  po,sitions  by  ears  or  prong- 
like extensions  which  pass  through  piercings  in  the  wood  or  other  back  and 
then  clenched. 

An  Lvproved  Photographic  Camera  and  Changing  Box  Combined. 

"  No.  4149.  William  A.  Brice,  Genova,  lU\y.— March  17,  1888. 
JIy  invention  consists  in  a  photographic  camera  so  constructed  as  to  h.ave  two 
chambers,  in  one  of  wliich  is  stocked  a  pile  of  sensitive  jilates  sufficient  to  fill 
it,  tlie  other  being  an  exposing  chamber.  These  are  separated  by  two  thin 
partitions,  capable  each  of  being  moved  upwards  and  downwards  to  a  limited 
extent  by  means  of  small  knobs  or  liandles  on  the  outside.  By  tlie  action  of 
these  the  upper  plate  of  the  pile  can  be  transferretl  to  the  empty  exposing 
chamber  and  dropped  to  its  rear,  where  it  is  securely  held  conjointly  by  the 
pressure  against  one  of  the  partitions  aforementioned  and  that  of  a  hinged 
flap,  both  being  operated  from  the  outside.  This  hinged  flap  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  conveying  the  sensitive  plate  or  film  gently  from  the  upper  opening 
through  the  empty  space  of  the  operating  chamber  by  acting  as  an  inclined 
pl.ane  whereby  the  plate,  paper,  card,  or  other  sensitive  film  is  ultimately  con- 
ducted into  accurate  position  at  tlie  point  of  focus,  and  also  of  acting  as  a 
movable  abutment  on  one  side  against  which  the  plate  or  other  sensitive  film 
is  pressed  by  a  spring  stud  underneath  so  as  to  ensure  accurate  register  of 
focus.  On  releasing  the  plate  from  pressure  after  exposure,  this  jdate,  now 
impressed  with  a  latent  image,  may  be  slidden  into  aud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stock  chamber,  the  upper  one  of  the  series  of  plates  being  by  like  means  slidden 
over  the  top  of  the  partition  and  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  removed  at 
the  focussing  plane  in  the  exposing  chamber ;  and  so  ou  in  rotation. 

It  is  fitted  with  a  finder,  and  the  lens  is  covered  by  a  shutter  which  may  be 
operated  either  instantaneously  or  as  slowly  as  may  be  desired.  Suitable  ar- 
rangements are  provided  for  focussing. 

After  the  chamber  has  been  filled  with  sensitive  plates,  all  the  operations 
of  transferring  and  cxposins;  them  .ire  made  without  the  camera  being  again 
opened.     The  final  specification  is  illustrated. 


Lantern  Slide  Competitions.  —  Prizes  in  the  competition  instituted 
by  S.  Fry  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  been  awarded  as  follows  :  1st,  E.  Brightman, 
Bristol ;  2nd,  J.  Mure,  Paisley ;  3rd,  A.  R.  Dresser,  Bexley  Heath  ;  4th,  W. 
Norgrove,  Bristol ;  5th,  J.  W.  Shores,  Bridlington  Quay ;  6th,  W.  H.  Bailey, 
Cookham.  Nearly  five  hundred  slides,  from  upwards  of  eiglity  competitors 
were  sent  for  competition,  and  Mr.  Hepworth  (the  Judge)  expressed  his  ad- 
miration at  the  high  order  of  excellence  displayed,  rendering  the  final  selection 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Three  out  of  the  six  successful  competitors 
employed  hydroquinone  as  a  developer. 

In  the  slide  competition  of  F.  W.  Verel  &  Co.  the  following  are  the  success- 
ful competitors  :— 1st  prize  of  SI.  :  Mr.  G.  I.  T.  Walford,  10  Soames-street, 
Denmark-park,  London;  2nd  prize  of  U.  10s.:  W.  F.  Mackenzie,  Lenzie; 
3rd  prize  of  15s.  :  Mr.  W.  Marsden,  26  Sefton-street,  Southport ;  4th  prize  of 
one  gross  lantern  plates  :  Mr.  J.  Hnff,  10  Victoria-road,  Penrith  ;  5th  prize  of 
half  gross  lantern  plates  :  Mr.  T.  Harriman,  Henley-on-Thames ;  6th  prize  of 
half  gross  lautern  plates  :  Dr.  R.  Atkins,  Waterford. 
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iHrrttnoiEj  of  &octetttj5« 

HIBTING8   or  80CIKTIK8   FOE  NSXT   WXEK. 


QMkrfimlH^  J7.Cuti«-«t.  .QvlUlc 
ltjilifaltniiHili.Upp«r.Jt.,Ua»ttoii 


7 


..'liatacskFkal*.8oaMj 

itMtefiuUe  dab AmtHfm'tlUUUt , 

boHoa  rbtafTspkie  ttoewty  ..J  TW  BMhL  BrMnMa-Mnat. 

lU«MiUUTkrani.r 


PHOTOORAPHIC  aOClKTY  OP  OKEAT  BRITAIN. 
iMa  T^Miliy  »kbt.  «t «  ■irtlt  ef  t>«  »>t»  SecMy,  hdd  at  Sa,  Pin  M>U 
EmI,  LrMdaa^  MK  TkoMH  BdIh  B«Utd. 
Mr.  Anou>  BmuB  aU  tkiTlm  jmn  age  Im  dM«lop*d  half  a  doan 


dM«la|>*d 

■mllwi  wttb  qalaoi,  aad  tk«]r  tnm  men  MaiMrf  than  aar  ha  hal  daTrtoiml 
taiUiUfc;  palMiattoMaBlamalML  ^*^ 

Mr.  A.  Ovwas  thoafbt  that  It  k^  batajrarad  that  tfrinol  woaU  aqua] 

lavad  Ikit  qidMl  am  gMd  naaUi  with  tha 

hia  Urly  priMaUa  B«plivaa,  awl  ha  kMl  aet 

-     ^  aatt  alknml  gnatar  laUtMda  oT 

Niwbur  had  ■anl  qalaoi  kr  tra  yaaia,  aad  anar  had  a  ha4  aa^tira 
with  it. 

Mr.  Clunu»  Joarai  hat  taaad  aaaaa  ■■■In  af  rnwmlal  pUtaa  whkb 
wmU  dawlef  wan  with  pvn^  Md  aol  at  aB  with  aalaoL 

Mr.  W.  Owj  I  ■■  ■■*!  iiwi  MflwlMi,  had  fcaad  that  haeaaMaot 
aw  thaaaiaal  wlaMw apla aa< <pi^>—  It «e I ■ahwill  tii  Jwaiiui. 

Mr.  ^ivna  iiiiilliigiil  tomrnintt.  Small  rmSSTS tOSSSilSt 


pyroaaaaaaatf ;  , 
Mr.  liOm  MMfiMia— 

BCfa  cataiaty  ;  it  alwan  gava 

tha  aamt  oertaiaty  with  pyio;  tha 


aipoaafai 
Mr.  Km 


Mr.  OwrYa  feaghii  that  aaa  of  tha  pyr»  aan"**  Mbra  thaat  ihewiac 
•llgkt  yaaa  fcfc  waahl  |ftat  hatlar  Ihaa  a  iiaiBai-drratopad  mipHf  bataa 

ItnrnvwaCfcwdqiM  ta  w«rk  w«II  with  aato-l 

;  eaaa&e  alkalha,  I 


lWa«. 
Mr. 


Tha  ClanMAX  I 


r  umailial  that  Mr. 
nO  oA^  aaaght  aflv. 
Mr.  MoravMUaHAnadthaaligkt 
Mr.  Wanmmti\L»Mt.»mmSS 


thaala-MMlpUtoor 
rikaU  to  Baatjaliw  tha  afcaa  of 
tt  awtaaataa,  ladaead  tha  ttaa  of 


tthibMadthail^ht 


...  fcargralaaofBaia-ldNlpUUla 

f  lalaiit  hi  mnp  iliialiniwwt 
Mr  W.  BanioaonaMrfcadlhatMr.  SwaahadkaadMlpUtoafwda  to  ba 


4  •trr.ojf  rartntew,  w  pfAw*  tt  vm  hatrihr  Mr  t»  eoaraaia 
wiu  pm  wmt  wttkMt  aaMNa,    Ba  Ifci^t  tha  optaiea  at  tha 
•haaU  ha  lakM  aa  Mr.  amaVaMprtla  ar  aitiB  tha  lEvte  wwd  " qataol^ 
la  ahcaaf  "hyrinvriaaaa'ta  MaH0aaMa<^<iaL  ^ 

fha  C&UBXAli  pat  thia  to  ita  toS^  'aaid  diclarwt  tha  Maiafity  to  U  ia 

Mr.  W.  a  ntmmm  UUntd  Ha*  Mr.  Ftaaab  Oshb  h«l  int  aaad  tha 
wvd  "qaiMl '  la  yhatiyaihir  MMMn^  la  aaa  of  tka  aJaaaei  a  yaar  or 
twaafik 

Mr.OorthWlkadqaiaalaadpyraloglvathcMM  laaaHa  ;  flalaol  aetad 
Tdelilr  tovaHi  tta  daaa  a(  tta  daialaiaaaat.  aad  tha  aiata  had  to  ba  naorad 
««  M  tha  tya  ■nawn.  «r  tkm  woaM  ba  tea  ara&daailty ;  ha  ted  ted 

wtthqaiaolf 
>,  ridk  la  lia^  ■*<  feaad  that  it 
Maa  wa«  pat  la  Ite  hrpo  vitboat 
la  tte  davJofMr. 

MMa  priati  wtU  it,  aad  pat  tham 
aiaapt  with  «aa  Muapla  of  papar. 
;  aad  ao 


.0aMfe««Mhit. 
Tte  Cluiaitk*  a*ad  If  Am  la  tte 


Mr. 

Mr.  HBanrPBT had 


to 


add 


ttSSakI 


.  Ofrt  that  aiataaMit 
ktad  of  criatiaa  aaad  algbt  tera  aa 


te  tte  gihtfan,  tte 


Mr.  »niaaM*alttatwaaMr.  W.  K.  Bartea'ai 

Mr.  J.tt. 
paatw  waa  tte  teMlty  It  I 

Dr.  UnaaTjooaev  wilted  Ukaaw  if  oaiaolwqald  work  M  wan  apTTo 
•ban  thOT  wan  tlolMl  awtaMli.  M  li  dtfk  rack  bniieaada  with  aownOad 
■  iiiijijihikfcl  Bated  baa  MHthb  dan  of  weifciaSwttjartaad.asd 
*^".W*  >y  **^  Chftrti  Ateaj^  M»lta,Md  adag  nry  Uttia  pyns  much 
*■■*'*'*>  teeaMa^  aad  bag  dafamaaat^  te  cat  oa  titt  wall 

Mr.  OiiiWA»naMdadikrtioaaaf  tteaap5*aa  oa  tte  Ubk  aorti  ttet 
Vrtaot  ana  paatlatltala. 

^^y-  "WlPMBf  ted  awdllad  aawaaiM  nritiag  appaialM  to  kaap  a  large 

Mr  J.  a 

Mr.  Wnuaa  laauum 

weh  af  Ha  aad  ytMM  of  gaa  tah«i« :  by 


(3sr  qataaraaidd  |dfa  m  dalieata  halftoaa 
jum  ashibHad  tw«  te*  lampa  te  had  Bad* 


toacaaa  pyrof 
lampa  te  had  Bad*  for  a  ahilliag 
'  labaiteeeaUBiaaffttetwo 


of  them  at  once  and  release  the  shutter  pnenmatically.  He  then  took  two 
llash-lisbt  pictnrea  of  the  meetiuK. 

The  CHAiaXAS  luinoanced  that  Or.  Lindsay  Johnson  would  give  ten  guineas 
to  the  Society  towanU  founding  a  uiuiieum  if  other  members  felt  suificieut 
interest  in  the  matter  to  snbacnbe  a  like  amount.  He  (the  Chairman)  ha>l  no 
doubt  that  other  members  would  KulM-ribe  more  than  ten  guineas,  and  as  the 
Society  hail  no  i>n:miMs  of  its  own,  the  objectii  coUecteil  might  be  temporarily 
depoiuted  at  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  AiMOLO  Spiluir  thought  it  goo<l  to  have  a  mnsenm,  but  donbted  if  it 
would  be  well  to  Join  the  Soutik  fCemiiugton  clique. 


THE  LOKDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCTATION. 
Ox  Thuraday,  last  week,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Associa- 
tion, held  at  the  Maaon*  Ball  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  U.  H.  Ua.«tings 
presided. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pask  waa  elected  a  memticr  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  A.  HaDDOS  askad  bow  an  American  Ann  registeretl  the  si>eed  of  films 
which  thqr  advcttiaed  a  giving  twenty-seven  on  the  aensitometer.  Warnerke's 
■aaaltniiiaiar  oaly  lagiatered  np  to  twenty-five,  and  witbont  the  finn  stating 
wtet  aaaaitometcr  wa  maaot  toe  information  was  uaeleaa  to  every  one. 

There  wa  no  reply. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  WcLUSomii  exhibited  two  prints  made  by  General  Dawson  on 
Eastman's  bromide  p^>er,  the  one  derrlojied  with  ferrous  oxalate  and  the  other 
with  quiool ;  the  latter  waa  the  batter  of  the  Uo.  Tliis  experience,  he  said, 
■ "  lad  trii  ' 


did  not  agiee  with  thst  of  Ueaira.  Morgan  ft  Kidd,  who  ha<f  trie<l  quiuol  for 
ealargeaiaala  and  found  it  to  give  defective  reanlta  on  the  edges  of  the  high 
lighU.  . 

Tte  HCK.  BacBRAar  annonnced  that  on  that  day  fortnight,  March  7,  the 
Uatero  slida  competitively  printeil  by  varioas  members  from  negatives  of 
inteatiODally  varied  ooality  would  be  exhibited  and  tte  dedaion  of  thoM 
pnaeat  takea  a  to  tae  bat  reaalta. 

Mr.  A.  KAODoa  tbea  are  aa  aiidresa  and  made  lome  experiments  relating 
to  axploaivea.  Boaie  of  tte  aioat  exploaive  variety  of  roocotton  he  placed  iu 
aloohol  aad  ether,  and  tbroagbont  the  evening  it  wonid  not  dissolve ;  he  then 
took  it  oat  aad  wbatitatad  some  photographic  iiyroxyliDe,  which  dissolve*! 
lautadiataly  ;  tte  ezploalTa  aample  was  next  dried  and  fired  off  to  prove  it  to 
teva  baaa  guaoottoa.  Be  snmmariaed  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Hadow 
and  others  a  to  the  nature  of  rarietiea  of  pyroxTline,  and  hammered  upon  an 
aavil  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  beeo  nitrated;  it  exploded  only  where  the 
blow  feu ;  tte  igniliaa  did  aot  apmd  oataida.  He  sainl  Uut  Mr.  Hubert  .s 
war  of  naki^  a  flaaUag  aimalnm  light  wa  highly  dangerous,  because  any 
aaIubr«Md  panoa  aaiag  it  a]^  te  tamptad  to  redaee  the  sin  of  the  glass 
ehaabar  to  econoiBla  «aigl>t|  and  the  extra  confinement  of  the  gunootton 
mlAi  lead  to  a  riolaat  azpiaabm.  In  illustration  of  this,  he  placed  a  small 
tan  afgaacnttoB  ia  a  glaa  lUak,  and,  after  placing  both  in  a  packing  case  and 
nttiag Ite  Cbabmaa  w  alaad  oa  the  t<ip  of  it  to  keep  the  case  down,  be  fired 
tte  gaaootloa  by  BMaw  of  a  llDe  pUtinum  wire  ignited  by  electricity.  There 
wa  a  riolaat  ezpioaioa  laaida  tSe  box.     He  tten  dusted  some  fulminate  of 


I  tte  ptata  ailvand  all  over,  a  a  to  make  a  pasably  good 
sUtad  tte  enadlthiBa  nndar  which  gnncotton  wonld  aad  wooM  nc 


muTor.     He 
not  ignite,  and 


lacrcary  orar  a  gUa  plata  aad  treil  the  fulminate,  which  went  off  with  a  Auh 

and  left  tte  ptaterilvaiad  all  

stated  tte  enadlthina  nndar  which  gnn< 

ex^aioed  bow  la  warCue  it  ia  Oiwf  by  meaa  of  detonating  fuaea. 

Tte  Hoa.  Sk-kitabt  raaarkad  that  tboa  mamban  of  tte  Aaaociation  who 
ware  aot  pnaent  ttet  eveaiag  had  miaa<l  a  great  treat 

Mr.  BjJMioa  thao  azhifailed  aa  annulus  of  glaa  which  be  had  cleanly  cut 
oa  a  daa  tote  by  aaking  a  diamond  act  upon  tte  inaida  of  the  tabe ;  bad 
tte  eat  baaa  Bade  oatsida,  ha  aaid,  no  ring  ooold  teve  beea  cut  out. 


CAMERA  CLUa 
Oa  Thaiadav,  Filaaaij  S,  a  illai  ladnB  oa  Film$  wa  opened  by  the  rra<ling 
of  enaawafaattoaa  aoaa  rariooa  hraneha  of  the  sah/eet  from  Mr.   H.   H. 
O'FttraU  (ia  ladte).  Mr.  H.  ToUey,  and  Mr.  George  Mansfield.    Sir  Oeoige 
Pleaeott  ooeapiad  tte  chair. 

Mr.  O'Fairall's  paper  ndemd  to  tte  Froedaiaa  tint  and  to  methodi  of 
keealag  atrippiag  Btea, 

Mr.  TiUsy  wrote  enwaraing  oOed  paper  aagatira  aad  atrippen,  and  he  sent 
aoaa  aaparb  anaaiaaai  of  tte  aagatlva  tnm  which  prints  then  upon  the  walla 
oftteOabwrntakaa. 

Mr.  MaaaHald  teaadad  exoaDeot  work  apoo  the  new  celluloid  films  of 
Maaaii.  Oarfaalt,  aad  ^ra  partkalaia  o(  expoaoia  aad  treatment 

Tte  Hea.  Bnaalaii  alae ihowad  aagativa  made  on  Alloa  k  Rowell's  ivory 
maa  (aallaloid),  aad  a  loag  aad  interesting  discnaaioa  wa  taken  |>art  in  by 
Oaplata  BanaL^Maam.  Daviaoo,  Walkar^lBaUamith,  RoUnaon,  Lyonel  CUrk, 
Safe,  SUptOQ,  rfelorwNL  &  Boorae,  and  EMer. 

Oa  Thoiaday,  March  7,  Mr.  W.  Adcock  will  read  a  paper  entitled  .<4>m<. 


meettng  of  thte  Society  wu  held  at  the  Committee  Rooms,  181, 
traal,  £C,  lart  FHday,  tte  22nd  ultimo,  then  being  a  good 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
Taa  aoaaal 
Aldayta  uraat, 
attaadaaeaw 

From  tte  Baoetary'a  report  which  wa  read,  it  appear*  that  the  total  dis- 
liuiiaaiauta  for  tte  year  teva  been  7U.  lU.  td.,  against  total  receipts, 
VM.  Ua.  lOdL,  ibowtag  aa  iniaeaii  of  SU  Is.  4tf.  oa  the  year'a  transactions. 
Tte  had  haa,  tharofon.  baaa  railed  ftom  27U  «(.  OdL  to  MK  7a.  Vki, 

Tte  elaetiea  of  oflMn  for  tte  ensuing  year  than  took  place  >—Pre$ideiU  ; 
Mr.  J.  TtwiiX  Taykr.— TVustef.-  Qtpta&  Abnay  and  Mr.  W.  a  Bird.— 
Trmtmm :  Mr.  John  Stoait.— 5wnMry.-  Mr.  H.  Harland.— .^wfi'^vra;  Mr. 
J.  &  Belph  aad  .V.  Msckie.— tVaawittss;  Mean.  W.  Bedford  (Chairman),  T. 
J.  CoUloa  (D<:  '    Atkinson,  W.  F.  Benham.  F.  H.  Berry,  T.  Bolas, 

J.  J.  Briginsh .  n,  T.  E.  Freshwater,  W.  J.  B.  Humi>lireys,  B.  J. 

White,  and  J.  Zaenn>i<iort.     (The  Committee,  in  accordance  with  iMwere  with 
which  ttey  an  ianated,  afterwardi  added  to  their  number  Mr.  F.  w.  Cox.) 
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KOKTH  IXJXDON  PIIOTOOKAPHrC  SOCIETY. 
A»  orUMTT  ■»»Ul»  Wi.  fcrid  OB  Krbni«ry  19,  »t  Mj. Melton  Hall,  I«lington,- 

"m^- j'JS.  MllSi'JSSS&t' tL'^^icty  .  line  pUtinotv™  print  of  U>e 
nfriiliil  ■•  tbfli  cSlTallrntlon  to  the  dincolourntion  of  the  japer  of  a 
SlMfp*  pnnt  whkh  hiMi  be..n  fmnied  .boat  two  yeais-the  part  protected 
CtEiabtet  of  IW huM rraMiiiiiifi  uuchangnl.  „  v    i. 

tSSuZuM  MPtatarf  that  the  ttiDO  tffBCt  wu  notlce.I  some  years  back 
la  cwte  ntelirvkM«««  Ihoimht  to  have  faded  ;  investigation,  however 
dM««d  *£  the  paper  alone  had  become  diaeolourol  by  exposure  to  light  and 
■■■Mlilwre  bat  the  print  itMlf  remained  oncbangeiL 

Mr  r  W  Haw  laid  that  the  diacolooration  of  the  paper  was  greatly 
|>lMK*d  br  the  way  in  which  it  waa  framed.  To  properly  protect  a  print, 
IklriHe  alMabl  be  iwited  into  the  frame  with  pieces  of  card  all  round,  the 
mmmi  Irtrt  bU  w>"l>>  U^  ^  bwskboani  fastened  in  and  pasted  round. 
He  iMrffiiiJ  lU  tUMoloantioii  to  have  been  caused  by  fine  dust  and  .smoke 
-  -  tiM  gbai  and  aettling  in  a  line  film  on  the  surface  of  the 


ciMaun 


Tfc  B.  CUTTOX  aald  that  papr  made  of  wood  pulp  and  bleached  returns  to 
"     r  eoioar  whea  expoMd  to  light ;  pure  flax  paper  will  not  turn  yellow 
maul  to  Ufht    Be  bad  fkatened  a  line  negative  on  a  clean  board  and 
H  lo  the  lirill,  the  rwnit  waa  yellow  lines  on  a  white  ground  ;  he, 
r,  inwHiTuI  the  discolonration  of  the  print  in  question  to  have  been 
__JbTt»»olt»ordB»t«ettlingon  it  ,,_        .  » 

Mr.  Curtm  had  ootimi  a  way  of  sealing  up  an  engraving ;  the  print  wa-s 
daatwd  anl  the  nips  tnmed  over  and  pasted  on  to  the  front  surface  ot  the 
ptaM :  when  dry  the  |>rint  waa  strained  tightly  over  the  gla.ss,  and  the  back- 
beanl  cwtnl  in.  ,      .  ,      ,   ^       i. 

R«T.  E.  IlnUy  ahowed  a  shatter  by  Newman  for  moderately  short  or  time 
uaaraa ;  tt  worknl  with  an  up-anddown  motion. 

ir.  Ha«»  exhibited  an  interwting  12x10  group  taken  by  the  London  Stereo- 
Coapany  on  the  occaaion  of  the  Jubilee  dinner  of  tlie  Union  Bank  of 
uomoo,  the  Hart  and  Bishop  lamp  Iwing  the  illuminant  einploye<I.  Fifteen 
Uaipa,  each  bnming  Sve  gralna  of  magnesinm,  were  useil,  and  a  fully  exposed 
aifalivc  of  a  croop  of  over  seventy  i)ersous  was  obtained.  Four  such  groups 
wan  takea,  ua  whole  time  occupie.1  in  focussing,  charging  the  lamps,  &c. , 
bifalf  ooly  a  few  minateac  As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  light, 
II  «M  BMBriooed  that  an  old  Ross'  iloublet  lens  working  at/-21  was  used,  the 
IMt  bataf  tveaty-eevea  feet  distant  from  the  sitters. 
Ilr.  Haw  tbea  gave  a  demonstration  connected  with  f1ame.s.  He  said  : — 
Is  the  frodaetiaa  of  laaw  oar  •tartinK-point  shall  be  h jdro^cn.  8<>  far  as  we  know 
M  If  a  tkmfiu  riwiut ;  oar  accawala'cd  experience,  bv  which  we  test  nil  theory,  takes 
■i  BD  faiher  at  piieuat.  When  I  llrst  began  to  study  the  nature  ami  properties  of 
rdimea  waa  «id  to  be  a  permanently  elastic  gas,  our  expericuce  knew  no 
«ea  thra  It  baa  been  prarvd  by  experiment  that  hydrogen  can  be  liquified. 
t  m  vahiable  tUag  expertroce  is ;  it  protects  ns  in  every  direction,  it  enables  ns 
oaUaatiena  for  experiments,  which  are  the  bnds  of  experience,  likely 
lo  dnaby  late  a  IVaili  Umb  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The  fiixt  experiment  I  show 
m  wHhia  th«  range  of  the  Victorian  age.  Here  1  have  an  ordinary  Bnuscn 
tara  off  Uw  air  fmoi  entering  below,  and  the  luminous  flame  appears ;  I 
f*  a  piKO  «{ lobe,  aad  yon  see  that  I  draw  oB  gas  which  is  alight  at  the  other 
Ma ;  laia  frans  thai  that  kind  of  lame  at  least  contains  gas  ready  to  ignite  so  soon 
a#  fa  caa  iad  oxygea  to  eomblae  with,  and,  Inaamoch  as  magnesium  also  demands 
eaygea  fcrttaeeaihaalian.  it  Is  Injndicions  to  allow  the  magnesinm  to  be  robbed  of 
I  kf  4adM>(l«f  It  into  a  gas  already  in  the  most  favonrable  position  to  com- 

I  aajrgea.    The  (as  b  isnilag  at  a  very  imsll  pressure  at  the  top  of  this  tube, 

I I  tara  oa  the  air  aad  oonvrrt  the  Inminons  into  a  non-lnminons.  or  Hansen 
I  pnaare  la  Mill  lea  at  the  end  of  the  tabe  whei«  the  gas  and  air  are  burning 

a*  a  alttarei  II  is  laQl  ■lM>rt  of  lis  (nil  complement  of  oxygen,  which  has  to  be  made 
•P  by  Ike  air  ealride  to  eenplete  perfect  coubostion  of  the  gas  in  this  form  of  burner. 
Whia  I  ndaee  the  qaaatity  of  |a*  to  a  portion  n  near  its  theoretical  quantity  entering 
the  air  heta^  tholMae  al  tke  top  of  the  tnbe  wiU  be  so  exceedingly  unstable  that  it 
bmaai  aa  axplodve  ■iatare  iaaniag  under  slight  preanre,  and,  consequently,  will 
*'»<owa,a«yoaaiei  aotoatake  It  a  praoical  Bmuen  flame  we  must  Icare  a  little 
oae»«  of  gaa  ia  the  aUxivre  for  the  ontside  air  or  oxygen  to  combine  with.  I  now 
lalnrfaBa  the  take  thoal  aa  inok  above  (he  orifloe  of  the  burner,  and  yon  see  a  portion 
**  iJ^****"*  of  gas  aad  air  b  drawn  oB  alight  at  the  other  end  of  this  tube,  and 
aUkaagk  Ikia  laae  le  penaaneat  for  nuuiy  porpoaes  of  the  chemist,  it  is  easily  put 
■•••  ••  y*  "*>  whea  I  leBd^  paB  of  air,  saoh  aa  used  for  ejecting  magnesium  powder, 
ap  (kroaf  k  tk*  take.  The  onall  air  tube  wonM  have  to  extend  to  above  the  mouth 
**  ***  T**^*"  be  able  to  B»e  it  aU.  In  aU  oaata,  whether  of  spirit  or  gas,  luminous 
!lSr^£f^'  T^  doable  Saaies  to  prodnoe  a  homogeneons  flame,  through 
■Jajh  la^oel Ike  ■agaaalaa.  Here  la  another  experiment  to  show  that  the  large 
T"**—**  T"'*'^  '"  '•■"'^  ""  powder  are  flameleae  in  the  oentre  from  absence 
ore^fn.  Hera  ia  a  liay  paefced  with  cotton  waste  aitntated  with  spirit,  in  the 
""^  t^"*"  ""^  '"''  oontaiaing  a  night  Ught-there  it  is  bnming  brightly ; 
T':?'*^'^.*^  spiittToa  ase  that  it  goea  out  from  low  of  oxygen,  the  interior  of 
1  T^V»k»«n«aaou«vapoar,  most  eager  to  oorabbie  with  more  oxygen  tlnui  it 
already  eealatoa.  aa  as  to  fona  earbo.lc  add  with  the  carbon;  so  here  we  have  two 
"T".'.'  y*»««aaadearboa4botk  of  which  wonM  rob  the  magnesium  of  oxygen 
"a«  u*  III ■naaMa,  laeh  as  passing  it  through  the  flame. 

AWafrflacaarioB  took  piaoe  npon  tills  subject. 

Tba  aezt  OHNting  wiU  be  on  Manh  6,  which  will  be  the  annual  exhibition. 


WEBT  IX)NnON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

P^^T^  STdlL"'  "**  **'•'''  '"  '■'"  ™  •^''"y-  ">"  22n<l  inst.,  the 

JSuJ'd^IiJI^loil"^''  **?  '  f^r  °""^*'  ■^''''''IV'  Process,  with 
KtaTl  iSTfl^^r  «•  ^"^"^^  ';f  f"^""'  portion  of  his  paper  by 
SZ  1  TkfiL^^  V'  ""  f"?^     "«  considere.1  autotyi.e  had  stroni 

A  vl(onm*iMsaUregav«  the  beat  results-thosc  developed  withliydro- 


(luinone  were  specially  sniUble.  Ordinary  negatives  required  treating  by  the 
double  transfer  process,  therefore  it  was  better  to  make  a  reversed  negative  ;  a 
simple  mwle  of  doing  this  in  the  case  of  landscapes  and  portraits  was  to  expose 
the  plate  with  the  glass  side  next  the  lens— of  course  all  patches  of  emulsion 
must  be  removed  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  The  focussing  screen  also  would 
require  readjustment.  In  autotype  printing  no  image  wa.s  visible  before  de- 
velopment, and  in;order  to  judge  the  proper  amount  of  printing,  au  instrument 
called  an  aetinometer  had  to  be  employed.  The  ready  sensitised  tis.sue  as  sold 
by  the  Autotype  Company  was  about  the  riipidity  of  silver  paper,  but  that 
sen.sitised  by  himself  was  much  (piicker.  The  operation  of  sensitising  was 
very  simple,  and  consisted  in  soaking  the  pigmented  tissue  in  a  bath  con- 
sisting of  one  ounce  of  bichromate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  twenty  ounces  of 
water.  The  tissue  is  allowed  to  soak  for  three  minutes,  taken  out,  squeegceil, 
and  put  ou  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  lecturer  par- 
ticularly recommended  the  process  for  the  production  of  lantern  slides  ;  it 
produced  a  beautifiU  result,  very  free  from  grain.  The  print,  after  exjmsure, 
is  developed  by  immersion  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  110"  Fahr. 
After  development  it  is  placed  in  an  alum  bath,  and  a  final  rinse  in  cold  water 
completes  the  operation.  Mr.  Hazeon  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  development  of  the  exposed  tissue  by  the  single  transfer  process,  the  tem- 
porary support,  pictures  on  opal  and  on  gla.ss,  and  concluded  by  remarkiui; 
that  expensive  apparatus  was  by  no  means  essential  to  work  the  process. 
Although  he  had  a  lot  of  paiaphernalia  with  him,  wlieu  at  home  he  developed 
small  prints  in  an  ordinary  basin  and  lai-ge  ones  in  the  sink  of  his  dark  room. 
All  tlie  necessary  apparatus  would  be  in  every  amateur's  po-ssession. 

A  large  number  of  very  fine  prints  in  autotype,  ami  also  the  dishes  and 
apparatus  iiece.s.sary  for  the  demonstration,  were  lent  by  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Dklves  Bkoughton  suggested  that  the  over  exposure  might  be  due  to 
the  coutiuuatiug  action  of  light. 

Mr.  Hazeon  had  not  noticed  the  effect  rcfen'ed  to. 

Mr.  E.  W.  FoxLKK  had  had  considerable  experience  in  working  the  autotyiie 
process.  Continuating  action  liad  been  observed  by  early  workers  in  the  auto- 
type process,  including  Mr.  Swan,  but  eminent  French  authorities  had  denied 
that  any  such  action  occurred,  and  some  years  ago  Captain  Abney  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Pliotographic  Society.  At  that  time  the 
nature  of  the  actiou  was  found  to  be  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  would  go  on 
more  rapidly  in  six  hours  than  it  would  at  other  times  in  twenty-four.  He 
(Mr.  Fo.xlee)  then  took  the  matter  u])  and  made  numerous  experiments,  and 
discovered  that  in  damp  and  foggy  weather  the  action  was  rapid,  while  in  dry 
weather  it  was  almost  nil.  He  came  to  the  couclusioii  that  the  phenomenon 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  moisture ;  if  moisture  were  entirely  absent  Iroiii  the 
tissue  no  action  would  go  on.  To  prove  this  he  made  a  number  of  exposures 
of  equal  duration  from  the  same  negative.  Some  of  these  he  sealed  up  in  an 
air-tight  case.  After  a  hundred  days  no  further  action  was  noticeable.  Upon 
development  the  remaining  prints  were  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  varying  periods  of  time,  and  showed  signs  of  over  exposure  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  allowed  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air.  Those  and  other  prints  he  had  exhibited  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition  and  had  received  a  medal  for  them.  He  did  not  agree  that  it  was 
best  to  buy  the  tissue  ready  sensitised.  The  operation  was  an  easy  one,  and 
if  done  at  home  tlie  tissue  could  be  prepared  to  suit  the  negatives.  A  thin 
negative  required  a  tissue  lightly  sensitised,  and  a  hard  negative  wanted  a 
tissue  very  stroiifrly  sensitised  to  get  the  best  result.  He  preferred  to  sensitise 
large  sheets  cut  across  the  band.  The  dish  should  be  tlie  width  of  the  jjaper, 
which  should  be  rolled  up,  allowed  to  uncoil,  and  gradually  drawn  over  the 
solution.  A  couple  of  glass  rods  placed  across  the  dish  facilitated  the  opera- 
tion of  draining  the  tissue  and  removed  the  surplus  solution  from  Ijoth  back 
and  front. 

Mr.  Hazeon  had  found  some  colours  to  print  more  quickly  than  others. 

Mr.  FoxLEE  :  It  depended  upon  the  solubility  of  the  pigment  employed. 
Blue,  for  instance,  was  more  soluble  than  reti 

Mr.  Whiting  said  the  aetinometer  which  had  been  exhibited,  although 
simple,  was  not  very  perfect  in  its  action.  Light  had  a  greater  effect  upon  it 
than  it  had  on  a  dense  negative,  and  it  required  to  be  very  carefully  watched. 
He  had  brought  with  him  an  aetinometer  constructed  of  a  series  of  thicknesses 
of  coloured  collodion.  You  put  all  your  frames  out  together  when  No.  5 
appeared  ou  the  paper,  you  turned  doNvn  the  frames  which  required  that 
exposure,  and  so  ou  with  the  remainder.  There  was  then  no  trouble  in 
changing  and  watching  the  tints. 

Mr.  Walter  Colls  had  found  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  glycerine  to 
the  sensitising  bath  an  improvement  in  hot  weather.  It  prevented  the  tissue 
getting  bad. 

Mr.  FoxLEE  strongly  deprecated  the  use  of  glycerine  in  such  a  climate  as 
England.     It  would  greatly  promote  the  continuatiug  action. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  working  of 
the  autotype  process  was  attended  with  some  risk.  He  thought  beginners 
should  be  warned  not  to  dabble  too  much  in  the  sensitising  solutions,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  contracting  wli.at  was  known  as  the  "bichromate 
disease. "  He  would  ask  Mr.  Foxlee  whether  any  effective  precautions  could 
be  taken,  and  whether  the  malady  affected  all  persona  alike. 

Mr.  Hazeon  said  not  one  in  a'hundred  was  affected.  If  he  were  attacked 
he  would  discontinue  working  the  process. 

Mr.  FoxLBE  had  suffered  severely.  His  case  had  been  exhibited  before  the 
medical  society.  However,  ho  did  not  think  the  amateur  need,  with  ordinary 
care,  anticipate  danger.  He  could  bring  out  the  disease  in  two  hours.  He 
attributed  his  own  attack  to  gross  carelessness.  The  disease  attacked  about 
half  Wvi  employU  at  the  Autotype  Works.  Buying  the  tissue  sensitised  did 
not  obviate  the  danger  which  lay  in  the  process  of  developing.  If  injury 
resulted  from  sensitising  the  tissue,  it  was  owing  to  the  bichromate  getting  into 
an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  which  produced  a  different  effect  to  that  known  as  the 
bichromate  disease. 

nie  President  inquired  whether  the  continuating  action  Mr.  Foxlee  had 
referred  to  had  been  utilised  commercially. 

Mr.  FoxLBE  replied  that  it  had  very  extensively.    It  was  used  first  by  the 
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War  OSca  antkoritiai  at  VooMdl.  nd  htm  t  Um  Autotype  Wotkt,  pu- 
Ucalariy  daiiiic  doll  wmtbar,  wha>  •  bm  aambcr  of  print*  bail  to  be  got  oft 
TWr  war*  oalv  ktU  czpoaad,  van  tkaa  pUecd  ia  a  damp  ritiuUon,  aad  kept 
t^llfiBitTM— balawJawlOf  It 

Tha  MM  BaaUi*,  oa  Mvcli  8.  ia  •  laatan  Bigkt,  whni  Mr.  U.  F.  BlaeknMn 
wiUdaHribaaMvaMlbedadaoiaclaaUtBkUaaB.    Viaiton  inritad. 


WEST  KENT  AMATEUB  PIIOTOGRAPIHC  SOaKTT. 
AT  tka  wmI  fcrta^»dya»Uaj;bald  is  tha  lastitatp,  Bexivy,  oa  Friday,  the 
Miaati  Mr.  niayia  paariaaiL 
■bar 
(Mr. 


■fcetit  a  aaaibar  of  lra«ida  jviata  of  loeal  ftoat-aad-aaow 
•dvaeato 


vacated  a  Boral  eowiyetHifla 
giva  tack  eenipatitBr  I  mmtj-km 


wtaad  of  (triaf  aedal*  for  oae  or  taw  BfiMK  giv*  <ack  eooipaUlar  tM) 
Aaali  a(  papa*  aad  avard  Ika  yriai  M  fra  cMnatttnt  who  bad  Um  baat 
oat  of  tW  t«aaty-CMV  idaea*  ha  Hwiilf  kad  aUaiaad  twcatj-tkna 
priata, 

AnaptlraofaaowaeaaawaatkeakaailedroaBdbyUMSeerBtary.  Itwaa 
■aifcad  all  ont  by  a  aoct  of  paaalar  appaaroBO* ;  tvioaa  caoaaa  wen  aiaifnal 
fcr  Ikia,  bat  tba  eoarlaaioa  afrind  atwaatkatlh«marfclag*araaldaatliiterr<n 
vUk  tka  pfiatkic  qaalitlM  of  tha  pUU. 

Mr.  PMJKitJi  odOad  attatlea  ta  a  katan  of  tki*  aatatiTa  vhkdi  van  well 
kaan  lo  aid  phatiyaphan  hot  h«l  wd  had  the  aitaattaa  K  iImwtiI  anUI 
Mr  WafMrii*  look  it  ap :  kaiiltaiidlattatattrfaf  thalaaat* 

!i  w»aMadby«Ma(lkaMnhanlhatlfaBi«tf<*«VBadiiadwitkapMt 
ti.t  iMatod  la  tha  drylaa,  tUa  nlief  waa  *afy  pMstoaat 

A  mmtttm  vaa  afcon  hr  Mr.  Xdvante  «hiA  had  a  Iraad  Ind  af  di>- 

ImJwatlhbbettaat.  la  tha  II  itn  i  ii  na  HwaaaUlad  that  atthir  tha  hypo 
kmt  Bot  haa»  aiuuaily  waakad  oat  or  that  K  *aa  laaaMilawtly  Ixad. 

Mr.  Paivou  fiaa  exhUdtad  tha  MMban'aUdaa  la  tha  laataro.    At  each 
awaaiail  apoa  the  timm  ha  potatad  oat  tiM  defecia  aad  food  potata  In  each, 
abagMag  hlBla  thrthaiaaMdyotthateawr.    Be  ad«aeatnl  a  wana  coloar 
l«^  aad  abowad  Iha  ■a»>ati  ao«a  awiaplaa  of  eohiar  aad 


Baslay.  rtiJay.  Macha^ 
mUt  Hukn^  wlU  be  deliva(*l 


CHKLTtXHAM  PlKmWRAPIlIC  SOCnnT. 
oa  the  l*th  iaattat  Ihia  Sadaty  had  a  laatcta  algkt  a  the  AMemUy  Rooma 
«*»anaaaa<rtdMB«»><ih[miiif>ilakwihiraiiaihar«.  Th«a«a«ahu«a 
%u.  ..Uan,  tha  ■•■•■«  iihlhUid,  ahtaAy  laadacaMa  aad  Madlaa  k ' 
r  >«  tha  laaaa*  ImI  nd  tmm,  «Ma  iiilh  |*IbM  ktjihdJariljfi  a 
■fjiiikla  paper,  alkaaaaiMd  paMT  hrfag  avUBBlhr  oat  dThroar  with 


the 


CASDif? uu,rwa%  raonwRAiiuc  socinr. 

of  thfa  Jjirtity  aim  kvaand  aa  Wi  laailay  analy  with  aa 


latanaUac  laclan  by  Mr.  Jo«a  Sroaaia.  tha  cantor  of  Iha  UMdiTM 
aa  h>a  taaaat  dfjaaiMlii  at  Uaatatt-M^af  BawH  iiaiilii     Tha 
wm  fMtm^i  iUaalralad  hgr  Xtmit^    A  fUl  accaaal  af  riarihii 
dkdrtrt  aiO  Aertlr  ha  phead 
itHiMftliilly  MaHialal. 


I  phaad  hidMa  tha  pabUe  ia 
-       '     It  aaprarca 


la  thia 

tea^  aad  aay  be 

*Uttiaa  to  tha  aaU- 


Tkaaait  ■iiitln  [irihiTiiiKj  iinni  III  Mil  n  T.  -tliii  Hi   "*  ""In  1    - 
vO  (ITV  a  lartan  •«  TV  XaraMni  aaf  JTna  U>  •r~<^  /'. 


KOIMBDBOH 

Tn  tkini  ordiawy 

ea  We^fldi 

Mr   II  i.  M^  fa: 

tkrbair. 

V..'  >  ;ftm«a»  iaUa 
Blu>  .  ,  ,  .biahhanip 
1mm  ka  paaL 

U  aaa  Mt  anIaiBi 
MiNMh  to  iBftIa  iha  I 


raorooRAPHic  aoacTY. 

hiM  Ik  tha  rraat  Bahiaa.  SO^  OeoneHrtreat, 
t,  IML     la  tka  il of  the  PneUeat, 


Vli^PlMldist|  oeespliQ 


nealpt  by  Iha  laen* 
ha  aaa  ■aavaUahiy 


afaaataikaai  Mr. 
tahaitawl 


tka 


Ike  prtalw,  tkaa  laaa  ikaaU 
apfinfal  af  Ike  Sodely,  be  ra 
NfiasidAhH  kki  ewB  aMWaal 
ea«r«  ffopaaad  by  tha  Onaadl 
A  aa  aariy  Ma  to  laaodrt  tka 

ilkeiM 


«ka  ImI  baaa  raaaaalwl  by  Mc 
Je  dab  aad  tka  Lattk  AiMtaar 
•hick  Mr.  BeUaaiilh  had  Tolaa- 
to  ban  the  aothortty  of  IheSodety 
laktkfaayitcpelatkaMatlar.    naiaqaiaNa 

iaa  glna  ky  Mr.  Joka  M-Kaaaal  tkaDaeaaikar 
tkal,  at  tka  kHt  kaaa  af  tka  lava  «aa  abaaat 
i*aai  IhaLb^kN  raqaMag  tha  aariakHwaaf 
be  tharai^y  onrkaalad,  aad,  aakiaet  to  tha 
ia  a  aon  eoaareatiTa  lam.  Mr.  M'Kaaa, 
knaally  aorad  Iha  ado|iUon  of  the 


akaiaBMB  it  via  ipaad  that  tha  latter  wan 
laaa  aad  aabadl  a  draft  ti 


to  a  gMaial  nMattng 


kytka  aAihMlaa  by 

r.  Bade  ky  Mr.  WUIiam  Wray. 

aarka  wtlk  a  rapidity  from 


kadtkpartof  aaaeoad,  aad  it  may  be  aet 

aad  abatt  ktaa  the  ecatra,  la  worked  by  a 

•  tkla  peeailarlty.  tkat  aitkoogb  ptaoad  batwaea 

la  tka  baat  attk  tke  aeaal  atopa,  or  area  with 

aaa    Tka  ribratioa  wbicb  aaaalljr 


aoeompaniea  <ueh  sbattera  appears  in  the  Caldwell  shatter  to  be  entirely 
tI'™'"*'-^,  and  a*  it  ia  placed  Mtween  the  atope  and  the  cap  combination  of  a 
reetilinear,  it  is  in  tha  vary  beat  poailiou  to  obviate  vibration.  The  shutter  is 
beaatifolljr  made,  and  a  fine  apccunen  of  Mr.  Wray's  work. 

Folknring  lliii^  Mr.  O.  G.  MiTCHEU.  exhibited  li  new  ferro-iirussiate  pajier, 
demoaatratad  this  aiaplieity  of  the  process,  and  statvil  that  the  paper,  tbu 
in  wboee  eoloar  were  rery  snbtle  and  dilHcult  to  distinguish,  was 


in  two  oaalitiee — one  a  strong  form  for  white  lines  on  a  blue  ground, 
the  other  for  blae  Uaaa  on  white. 


Dr.  Nmol  bntdy  aamaaraad  the  cbeoileal  chaagaa  nndeigone  by  all  forms 
of  the  oyaaotype,  aad  aid  >— Tke  method  of  printuig  known  as  the  "  cyano- 
type,"  or  man  gaaanUy  aa  the  blaa  pmi  laa.  dapeada  on  the  dillereot  reactions 
of  fi-nooa  and  ferric  salts  with  ttnnoyanide  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 
Tlieae  may  be  UbuUtcd  thus:  A  ferroua  salt  gives  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potaaainm  a  white  precipitate,  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  air.  With  ferri- 
eraaida  of  jniiailam,  a  blaa  preciptute  (Tumboll'a  blue).  A  ferric  salt,  on 
tka  other  hand,  with  (arroeyanide  of  jwtsKimm  gives  a  blue  ]>revipit;itf 
(Pruirian  blue).  With  ftrrkyanide  of  potajisium,  a  brown  colouration.  Both 
ferric  mita  aa  a  claaa,  and  (srrioyanide  of  potasaiom.  are  sensitive  to  liglit, 
capecially  In  the  preaaaea  of  oiaiiilii  matter,  redaction  taking  place  to  ferrous 
salts  aad  ferroe^ranida  of  potaanom  icapeetirely,  which  are  able  to  give  blurM 
when  treated  with  ferrieyaalda  of  pota.<udum  or  a  ferric  salt,  aa  the  caxe  may 
be.     Whaa  the  blaa  pimiiaa  li  >>  ■  what  may  Iw  teraiol  the  ilevelop- 

ment  piaa — that  ia,  wkea  Ike  \<.  ^l  with  the  ferric  Kolt  alouc— au<l 

Ihafanooa  nit  prodncrd  '■•  •"       ■■"■■■'.  ■•■•"  TurnbuU'i 

biaeby  Immeiyion  InaK.  i  salt  is  the 

daraiopar,  tke  former  tl^  ^\.^.n^  with  a 

miitnre  of  faote  salt  and  fcrri. .  valla  arc  teu-silL-icrs  and  liotli 

drvrloixn.     For  tke  action  ol  ■:  in  part  both  salts,  and  the 

nduced  part  of  tach  naeta  ou .  |>art  of  ii'-  .>ii..'r  to  form  a 

mixtoT*  of  Taraball'a  aad  Prumian  blue.    And  it  uiay  '  i  it  while  in 

tbe  derelOfNaaet  aiathod  ao  aawunt  of  exposure  will  ]  :  t'rmatiun  uf 

Pnuaiaa  blaak  in  tha  aUxed  eotntlon  method  over  exponuu'  will  vwA  to  ut\wi- 
the  dapth  of  colaar,  aad  If  eairleit  to  exeen  prsTent  ilic  runnatiou  uf  all 
eoloar.  la  avtidag  eithsr  method,  it  Is  aeceaaary  to  use  only  freshly  ))reparttl 
aalatkia  of  fefrieyaBida  of  potaseiuui,  ma>te  ttoin  oleoa  crystals  ol  the  sslt, 
tat  both  tha  aoUd  aad  aolatioo  are  mlurad  by  light  alow.  And  if  the  oiptnio 
aalta  of  irea,  aadi  la  otalata,  an  nse<l,  tha  aame  pncantion  maat  be  taken 
with  tiMiraaall 

Mr.  FoaoaX  aid  ha  Ihoaght  it  wooM  be  well  if  tha  memben  would  conxnlt 
tha  otiglaal  hnaalB  Ibr  tbcas  pramaan,  which  were  the  Invention  of  Sir  John 
llaiahal  Maalwn  woold  Had  thciu  diebated  in  ISolicrt  Hunt's  i'lwlutfraplif), 
whan  aoia  tkui  aaa  |aowaa  waa  given  on  the  Invention  of  Sir  Juliii.  lie  ha<i 
aatahad  tka  laaaaaaw  tkaa  tkttty  years  ago,  awl  was  then  in  the  ciixtoin 
af  aaiitkdBgtkaaaparwilkaae  of  the  salts  aivl  doreloping  with  the  other. 
It  aaa  alaai  ki  taoaght,  aa  advantage  to  aire  tka  picture  a  waah  over  with  a 
pottioa  of  tkafaU  laaiagVath,  which,  ha  Ikoogkl,  rery  materially  helped  to 
gi*a  rtioaair  naahi^  aaa  daoaaaad  the  blaa  eoloar. 

Mr.  W.  r.  WaLUB  attribalad  the  diaoorery  of  the  scnsiliveueas  of  iron  salta 
to  Ilgbt  to  the  Baedkih  ekaairt  Sehoala,  giTiagO>{itaUi  Abney  a*  his  authority. 

Mcaira.  Wauckb,  Uatunmo,  aatl  Ti^k]iboi,L  ooacorred  in  advocating  a  bard 
aoo-ahaorbaat  paper  m  tha  moat  anitabta,  in  reeoamendliig  the  addition  of  aa 

aaaio  siia,  ia  adriaiH  tha  ap|iUcatiaa  of  the  aaoaltlTe  aolation  to  the  surface 
y,  aad  fa  aakiag  tka  aait  kiAm  dhaolTii«  it  for  aaa,  to  Aree  it  Crom 


Mr.  Tt 


tr.  TinurailLl.  kirllMr  alatsd  that,  in  casee  of  over  expoaore,  redaction  of 
denasty  eoold  be  sCaelad  by  traataient  with  aa  alkali 

Mr.  WiULUlt  Hb'lll  aihiUtad  a  oiuuber  of  tnnaparenciea  1^  maana  of  tha 
osyhydnfoa  laatara,  eommeutlag  oa  technical  poiotii  of  intoreat  bearing  upon 
pcaeUcal  phataaspky.  Praboiag  Ua  nmarka  with  a  statement  of  his  belief 
tkat  tka  axhlMtMa  ol  "  aanUTC  naella  and  positive  tsUurea, "  and  a  discussion 
of  tkair  eaaaa  orf  can.  kad  a  eoaaidmble  adncatire  ralne,  Mr.  Hume  ai^ed 
tkat  wkOa  doabtlaa  Uw  brIagiM  ftirwani  of  saeceaaful  naults  and  linished 
ptetara  tiadal  ta  kold  as  forUBitaUoa  a  high  stawiard  of  excellence,  never- 
thalaa^  aaiy  who  aIgM  ba  asxinas  to  attain  tbe  same  perfe-.tion  ilid  not 
laaa  la  bmA  aa  Ikar  algkt  atkerwiae  do  of  tka  aatkode  by  which  aneh 
adalwMa  ^adllF  "t^  ka  irtrtninH  After  ooatnatiag  lOne  oxampla  of 
Iha  tatataa  artainir  fnm  oew  axiMasan  with  tha  hanbaoa  eaoaed  by  nnder- 
aipoaan,  Mr  {.cgalad  that  a  weak  negatiTe,  when  full  of  detail, 

mlgkt  yield,  ..^woa  tieatmcnt,  a  tboroucblv  plucky  and  beautiful 

(doan,  and  u  uiiuirauoa  of  thia  view  exhibited  a  bcilliant  tiansparency,  and 
tka  feabia  iwaitlri  Inm  «Ucb  It  was  made.  Pasatng  on  to  sOKgeat  the  action 
pfodneUta  or  flataaa  and  kanbneaa,  slUes  exhibiting  soKadled  "halation," 
aad  otten  In  which  tbe  eoatrast  of  the  natural  scene  was  ao  great  u  abnoat 
to  pradala  a  laceaafal  ONaa  cx|>oaor«,  were  thrown  on  the  screen.  One  pic- 
laia^  a  raaek  of  tbe  Tky  at  Aberfeldy,  with  dark  fbliage  on  the  banks,  sng- 
dM  aaad  for  Iratiumt  known  aa  auiiliary  ez|iaiiura«  for  the  darker 
of  tka  aahlaet.  U»  alao  explained  a  method  of  finally  obtaining 
ia  tke  caea  wkan  a  vary  shaft  expoeare  on  a  atrongly  oontreated 
nkiect  aiaaaltslai  the  employment  of  a  developer  oomparatlrely  weak 
la  pyro  aad  atroag  in  alkali,  ami  showed  tiiat  the  weak  reeulting  negative 
mipit  voy  anoGieaflilly  be  lorally  iuUn<ilie<l  >>y  oiling  tbe  portions  which 
shoald  remaia  traaepareat,  and  then  iiiiiueniiiig  the  negative  in  an  aqueous 
iBtaadfyiiV  acdotiaa,  thoa  taking  ailvantage  of  the  physical  repulsion  exercised 
by  oB  apea  water.  Having  briefiy  exemplitled  the  value  of  a  natural  back- 
aaaad  ta  a  portrait,  wbatkerof  man  or  beast,  Mr.  Hume  also  insisted  upon 
tka  hapartaaw  of  taking  tka  rnqatoanieata  of  good  composition  into  account  in 
Baking  off  li^arioH  aapatdoitMa  la  tka  fiaiakad  tmnanareacy,  mainUining  a 
llaajia  proportioa  to  ba  gnaUy  prefaabta  to  a  nlathon  of  fact  While 
alatt^kia  piafciiaia  for  n^  expaaora  aad  (low  devalopmaat,  Mr.  Uuma 
waa  oarafal  to  poiat  oat  the  daager  of  mhrtaUng  the  olevar  re^iatntion  of  a 
motioa  for  a  picture.  Thia  he  demoostated  by  tbe  exhibition  ol  a  slide, 
showing  a  man,  a  boy,  and  a  dog  in  tke  act  of  leaping  over  a  Uwnteniiis  net. 
Han,  be  pointed  out,  the  very  truth  of  the  attitudea,  fixed  and  immoveable, 
tkoogk  indicating  rapid  action,  pro<lnce<l  an  impression  which,  if  not  poaitively 
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iliiMilil --■-*-  t-a-^-t-f—'     I 

iMMto  iBMspMmUnlr  t'o'^  •'^  "?!^ 
B^^_a  of  tlw  cmMa  of  WInr*  U>  which 


•r  aoN 


I  to  MtlrtVp  ta«t^  which  requiren  that  a  trae 

LMTiag  the  photograpliing  of  near 

"  «d  tflbrt,  Mr.   Hume  toiiclied 

J  |(  juble  wlien  aiming  at  the 

di»tuit   If  "»imo«t    noally  fuplive    effeoU,   spedally 

riiBjUbUity  of  a  .hortfocim  lens  for  offshore  sn  Meets. 

mTTi^ this  nkiWad  mutt  bemUfiil  ulldw  of  i.icles,  an.l  al.so  a  liglitniiig 

SStaXfii^Sd  STuS™,  U,e  o.|K,rt«»ity,  an.l  the  .skill,  should 

^^i-^^To»«w«  i*ot«m|*te  fwordi  of  anv  interesting  natural  phenomena 

1  ta  Uiiir  wJarOHm  w««  «nre  to  be  appreciated  in  the  projOT 

in-.li.  Mr;  Baa*  •xhibJUd  two  Mtt*niel)  happy  e.tauii)le.s  of  the 

iMOHMM  rif'J-^**-'  of  utWie  tBaet  with  tkilfnl  technical  handling— one 

Mmsaky  affnat  poww  md  mdation,  the  other  a  broad,  soft,  mystical 

t«a«»i^ol»««»t»>«wof  Doddingrton. 

Mr.  HWM  «M  eoctUally  thanked  for  his  exiiibltion  and  remarks. 


•m  fa*  petmhr  mMtlng  of  the  Moion  was  held  in  Qneen-iiteict  Hall,  on 
nandar.  J^MBUT  17.  Mr.  W.  T.  B«i.hford,  Vice  President  of  the  Society, 
amipTiMI  the  ehir,  When  Mr.  Pavid  M-Olbbon.  F.S.A.Scot,  delivered  a 
oa  atuUuk  OutU*,  Ulustrating  his  subject  with  a  series  of  trans- 

laiL  kiadlT  laat  for  Um  occaaJon,  ttte  of  all  charge,  by  Meisrs.  tx.  W. 

[jt  Boa,  AbMdaaa,  and  by  sli<les  made  fhini  Mr.  M 'Gibbons  own 


|!^!Sroa  SeeUukaiMU*,  uiustratiiig  his'snbjec'f  with  a  serjes  of  trans- 

niaadaa, 

WOna  Jt 

'nMTwtan  wa»  praeadad  by  a  short  musical  entertainment  provided  by 
Mr  M  <abHhaiL  Tha  ringbut  wa»  nrj  well  received  by  the  audience,  especially 
the  "  UUnl  o'  C'ockpen,"  byfilss  Bessie  Simpson ;  the  duet,  "  Maiden  Fair,  by 
Mia.  Wihwo  and  Mr.  Barr ;  and  the  song,  "  Oh,  why  left  I  my  Hame  1  by 
Miv  WiUoo,  was  eathusiastit^ally  encored. 

Mr.  Taraball  imaldad  at  the  ox^hydrogen  lantern,  and  very  materially  con- 
trifaatad  to  tha  wwasa  of  the  evening. 


CortejElponlrence. 

gr  Otrrttpandmtt  AmU  untr  writs  m  both  nUi  of  Ou  pajMr. 

THE  JENA  OPTICAL  GLASS. 
To  the  Editob. 

Bia.— So  much  haa  been  written  aboat  the  marvellous  properties  of 
tha  acv  Jena  Optiaal  Olaaa,  not  only  for  microscopical  objectives,  bnt 
alao  lor  pbotographie  leniea,  that  doubtless  many  of  your  readers  will  be 
anziooa  to  aeod  to  Oennany  (or  some  of  these  recently  puffed-up  lenses, 
FitNB  tb*  glowing  aoooanta  which  have  appeared  in  the  various  journals 
davotod  to  pliotography  during  the  last  three  months,  many  of  our 
miUll  nnat  hare  hodtated  to  part  with  their  money  for  English  lenses, 
which  they  greatly  wanted,  nntU  the  mystery  attached  to  the  Jena  glass 
leoaea  haa  been  eleared  op. 

Aboat  a  fortnight  ago  I  leqneated  a  friend  of  mine,  wh8  was  going  to 
Berlin,  to  eall  oo  Haitnacic  and  Herr  Miethe  and  purchase  one  of  these 
aaw  leaeea  lor  me  at  any  price.  On  his  return  he  met  me  with  a  long 
(aee,  and  eiplained  that  be  could  not  get  a  sample,  for  the  simple  reason 
(hat  od(7  Oiie  had  been  made,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  placing  any 
oo  the  market,  at  least  not  (or  some  months,  if  at  all.  With  regard  to 
the  one  lena  which  had  been  made,  the  reply  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
my  friend  haa  seriotu  doobta  as  to  whether  it  has  ever  been  made  at  all. 
Of  all  the  lorty-toor  kinda  of  glasa  catalogued  by  Schott  &  Co.,  I  find 
tbaooly  kinda  protected  by  patent  are,  with  a  single  exception  (a  heavy 
bmon  iilieal*),  thoae  eootaining  ixaon,  and  these  are  only  seven  in 
wnDbw,  henoa  the  greater  number  of  kinds  can  be  manufactured  in  this 
•oODtiy,  and,  neepting  two,  they  include  all  the  specimens  with  a  re- 
teetiv*  index  above  1-61  for  the  D  Une.  Still,  for  all  lenses  working 
with  a  very  large  aperture  the  Schott  glass  undoubtedly  seems  to  afford 
eertain  advantagea,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  covering  power.  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Croooh,  and  Mr.  Suter,  have  (or  some  considerable  time  past  made 
their  photograDfaio  lenaea  of  the  new  Jena  glaaa,  and  I  worked  with  one  of 
Itaeee  Imaea  all  laat  aammer,  and  it  certainly  fulfils  aU  that  Herr  Miethe 
daima  tor  his ;  but  whatever  they  do  in  Germany,  I  am  eertain  we  can 
beat  Ibem  with  their  own  ^laaa  in  EngUnd.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact 
r.ya; ,""»«  "»»  »l>e  chief  photographers  in  Berlin,  whose  studios  I 
vMMIaet  apnng,  were  (and  are  still)  working  «ith  Dallmeyer's  lenses, 
•■■•  "  *•■  ijeently  porebased,  and  preferred  them  to  the  best  German 
■"*■••  """"Bf  "»•  ••»»«  certainly  have  the  advantage  in  price.  All 
owlaadins  optieuni  are  experimenting  with  this  glass  for  photographic 
Mneae,  and  we  may  be  certain  whatever  advantages  they  possess  the 
tnttitml  «r«.m™, of  the  Englishman  will  speedily  discover  and 


praetieal  oommon 


SJTli  ^^  i.'^i-*f*^""I  ~i°°8  "  "■«  ^^'■™°  photograph, 
ajdaUwortbhM  while  to  .end  to  London  and  pay  Dalhneyer's  pric^for 
BMHoaee,  «lMn  ha  can  get  the  new  Jena  objectives  on  the  spot,  we  may 
■•a^  ■'■da  m  peace  and  spend  onr  money  at  home. 
,  Wbsa  OarlZeisa  starUed  the  microsoopistir  with  his  apo-chromatic  oil 
•stwo  years  ago,  Mr.  Powell  procured  some  of  the  Jena  glass 
ma  on  his  own  ground,  as  was  unanimously  acknowledged  by 
Mat  at  a  meetms  of  the  Roral  MicnMn<ni<.si  ».>»;«•„  ...j  :<  ii.A 


mm  hi  A—  J.  '  ^f*^."*  *??  ^*^  Microscopical  Society,  and  if  that 

SLkli  tarf5«2iSrr'  "•'J"?""  *«  «»»»^'y  °eed  not  fear  com- 
rNKM  m  pbotogiaidiio  lenaea.— I  am,  yours,  4o., 

14,  atnlfordptacf,  Ox/ord-Btreel,  W.        O.  Lindsat  Johsson  M  A 


GAS  EXPLOSIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sin,— I  thank  you  for  sending  me  an  account  of  the  latest  gas  explo- 
sion, of  which  I  had  not  previously  heard  in  these  remote  parts.  The 
letters  of  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Baker,  with  your  own  leading  article, 
leave  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  except,  perhaps,  to  caution 
lantemists  against  using  condensed  oxygen  in  conjunction  with  coal  gas 
or  hydrogen  in  a  bag,  which  they  might  be  tempted  to  do  if  a  second 
bottle  were  not  at  hand.  Supposing  one  hundredweight  to  be  on  the  bag, 
that  would  be  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  seven  inches  of  water,  whereas  the 
"0"  gas  would  be  issuing  from  the  cylinder  at,  say,  forty  inches  of 
water,  and  this  inequality  might,  I  think,  lead  to  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
finding  its  way  into  the  "  H  "  bag. 

I  have  heard  of  two  awkward  accidents  happening  from  cyhnders  of 
condensed  "  0  "  used  with  ether.  One  was  several  years  ago,  and  the  gas 
was  turned  on  too  quickly  without  any  regulator.  It  rushed  through  the 
indiarubber  tubes  and  ripped  them  up  from  end  to  end,  hut  the  pumice 
chamber  prevented  the  flame  passing  back  into  the  Broughton  tank.  The 
other  accident  happened  last  year,  and  in  this  case  also  there  was  no  regu- 
lator on  the  cylinder.  The  operator  turned  off  the  taps  at  the  end  of  the 
lectitre,  and  he  says  he  made  the  mistake  of  turning  off  the  "  H  "  tap 
hefore  the  "  0  "  tap  (which  is  what  I  myself  regularly  do).  The  flame 
backed  down  the  tube  into  the  Ives'  saturator,  and  melted  a  big  hole  in 
one  end  of  it ;  there  was  no  pumice  extinguisher. 

Messrs.  Cutts  &  Sutton  sent  me  one  of  their  porous  sjtnrators,  and  I 
have  used  it  since,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  I  honestly  believe  that 
it  is  safe  as  regards  a  dangerous  explosion,  but  it  is  not  as  perfect  an  in- 
strument in  the  working  as  the  vapour  tank.  The  oxygen  left  in  the 
barrels  seems  to  act  on  a  portion  of  the  ether,  and  render  it  less  volatile, 
so  that  even  if  you  employ  the  lightest  methylated  ether,  free  from  water, 
after  a  time  you  notice  that  the  "  saturation  "  is  not  so  complete  as  it  was 
when  the  saturator  was  new  and  lately  filled,  so  that  you  are  obliged  to 
alter  the  taps  two  or  three  times  during  the  lecture,  whereas,  with  the 
vapour  tank,  the  proportion  of  ether  keeps  up  so  steadily  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  touch  the  taps  at  all  during  the  whole  of  the  lecture. — I  am, 
yours,  (ftc,  F.  Habdwich. 

Shotton  Vicarage,  Castle  Eden,  Co.  Durlmm,  February  22. 


COMPRESSED  GASES  IN  CYLINDERS.— A  SIMPLE  TEST 
APPARATUS. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

SiR.^As  it  is  now  admitted  that  there  is  no  danger  whatever  attending 
the  use  of  compressed  gases  (oxygen  and  hydrogen),  so  long  as  they  are 
contained  in  separate  cylinders  and  not  mixed;  but  the  question  arises, 
"  How  can  one  tell  easily  and  safely  that  they  are  not  already  mixed 
when  delivered  to  the  purchaser  ?  " 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  done,  before  using,  is  to  try  the  gas  by 
the  sense  of  smelling.  If  hydrogen  (which  should  be  in  a  cylinder 
coloured  red),  it  soon  betrays  itself  when  a  little  is  let  out ;  but  if  oxygen 
(in  a  black  or  green  cylinder),  it  should  have  very  little  smell.  If  either  are 
the  least  doubtful,  I  use  the  following  simple  test  apparatus,  which  any  one 
can  make  for  themselves  ; — ^Procure  about  six  inches  of  quarter-inch  soft 
rubber  tubing;  next  two  stopcocks  or  gas  taps,  and  bind  one  to  each  end  of 
the  tube ;  then  fasten  a  stouter  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  one  of  the  taps  for 
connecting  to  the  cylinder  nozzle.  When  connected,  open  the  tap  nearest 
the  cyUnder,  and  close  the  other.  Now  turn  the  valve  of  the  cylinder 
carefully  until  the  gas  slowly  expands  the  rubber  tube  between  the  two 
taps  (but  not  sufficient  to  burst  it),  then  turn  all  off  again,  and  you  will 
have  a  small  sample  of  the  contents  of  your  cylinder.  To  test  same,  re- 
move the  apparatus  from  cylinder,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  pure  oxygen, 
place  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  lighted,  and  at  arm's  length,  opposite  and 
close  to  one  of  the  taps.  When  opened,  the  gas,  if  pure  oxygen,  will 
simply  cause  the  flame  to  burn  brilliantly ;  hut  if  mixed  gas,  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  it  will  explode  with  a  sharp  report,  the  quantity  being  too 
small  to  do  any  harm.  If  hydrogen  only,  it  will  bum  quietly,  like  a 
common  house-gas  jet.  For  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  the  apparatus 
themselves,  the  whole  can  be  purchased  from  Messrs.  Archer  &  Sons, 
Lord-street,  Liverpool,  for  the  sum  of  2s.  6d. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  never  yet  found  any  cylinder 
with  wrong  gas  in,  and  think  it  improbable  for  a  mistake  to  occur  in 
filling. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  W.  J.  Archer. 

February  19,  1889. 

P.S. — Making  the  cylinders  with  different  sized  threads  or  connexions 
would  not  avoid  their  being  filled  wrongly,  as  they  have  aU  sizes  at  the 
works,  and  it  is  little  or  no  trouble  to  couple  on  any  size.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  make  the  oxygen  cylinders  with  right-hand  tlireads,  and 
the  hydrogen  with  left-hand.  This  would  make  it  impossible  to  connect 
wrongly  by  mistake. 

♦ 

RETOUCHING. 
To  tlw  Editor. 
Sib, — Number  1502  of  The  British  Jodrnal  of  Photography  con- 
tains some  remarks  by  the  Archbishop  ol  York  on  retouching,  which  I 
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eotuidtr  wfclwtlj  wvi^ty  to  uniua  tba  kttention  of  the  pbotognphio 


M  it  to  nowMiac  on  toqate «MH8h  to  tpofl  the  lepaUtion 
at  Um  |il>o>ogi«plue  Ml  Than  will  be  »  bos  of  negatiTM  brooght  in  for 
tb«  ratoooher,  and  it  to  Mpwlad  fram  him  to  work  tham  up  in  bait  a 
8»j  or  •  day's  tima.  Ha  Mia  no  iatoa  how  tli*  panoa  looka,  nor  eren  a 
'.t  a>  proof  to  look  at.  Bamaina  than  aoT  goataoty  that  tlie  lilwnesa 
ba  not  ipoiltr  bow  to  it  poarihie  to  do  the  work  in  «aoh  a  way  oon- 
uiMat  with  the  tow  of  artf  A  tot  e(  nagatiTaa  which  woold  hare  been 
eaat  ariia  ia  teoMr  timea  an  now  ilippiM  op  and  nied  ai  worthy  repre- 
"■"taiiaaM  (?)  o(  the  photographto  ait. 

-.cmli  it  not  be  the  datjr  ol  artiT  photmiapliiB  ■■nniation  holding  an 
ifaftton  to  let  apart  a  laetion  nr  nnialmwliad  photographs?— I  am, 
}oura,^te.,  F.  B. 

Urerrool,  rttrnarf  35,  1889. 


PEBMAKENT  BTDBOQCINONE. 
TalAtbrn*. 

Bia,— Wa  nad  raeeatly  in  roar  Joomuz.  t«o  totl««  Ikon  Miaai. 

A.  A  M.  •!•»■■  wia thaBarftoh  aflanto  of  Maam.  BahariBf  of  Berlin. 

ealliac  ia  fwaltoa  the  ehaaatoal  panty.  and  by  intonaaa  dapnigiating  the 
iffirlwiiT  ef  Dr.  Byk'a  "parMmMt"  ky^eaadnooa.  wUdi  bx  tome 
■OBtha  we  ha*a  been  wiptlilf  to  pholB^aBnaia  in  thto  eotintry. 

^Ve  had  not  tntandad  tokktac  an  noliea  ol  llMaa  tottar*.  b«t  a  eon- 
.i«ation  laeaitad  traoi  Dr.  B!yk.bairii^ «■  yoar  hndiag arttoto  of  the 
_    :i  ttltiino.h>a  indoead  aa  to  Iwbia  ywi  with  Ihaaa  iaar  la— rta.  whieh 
*a  unat  yon  win  do  na  tha  la*ear  «f  iamtflmt'm  reply. 

In  iDtradaaiag  the  pafaneni  tgdiiwalaiaie  far  pootographto  nae.  Dr. 
Byk  was  aalnaUii  by  iba  darira  to  Movida  a  preyatattoa  whtoh  ahonld  ba 
More  reliaMa  ia  ila  ahafaatar  an<  poMMS  grealaf  nailDfaity  of  aetion 
wiiheM  to*n  hi  Iba  iltotill  dapw  ita  aariwuy— thaa  ttaoaa  hitherto 
tolkaaailH*:  la  tool,  hto  e^aot  was  to  Ma^y  tba  praeliMU  laqsiiaiaanta 


«f  pboiograBhafa  latbar  Ihaa  to  adraaee  tbal  aetoiitiftw  aaeuiaey  wUeh 
lyBeaw  to  fcna  ao  praat  a  point  ia  Uman.  Tlwiinnn'e  erMd. 
Thai  Dr.  Byk  laiiiiidid  w  abowa  by  tba  g rally  inmariil  demand  we 


Byk  laiiiiidid  w  abowa  br  tba p rally 
ba««  had  lor  the  -yMaariil"  artida,  by  the  rreant  faaeral  adoption 
ef  hydrooaioone  where  piailoualy  it  had  been  thanned,  and  by  the  faet, 
ae  prseed  by  yonr  owa  analanliaa  of  aoaaa  aMotba  ago.  aa  well  aa  by 
Innni— abto  Mara  waa1lM<l»eai>la.  »>■*  i»  to  at  toaat  equal  in  quality 
to  aM  olbar  Maka. 

liMawarlaglaaalatodcatgBadfctoMdaaadriTBto  raddaaly  raatiw- 
biK  the  >M*  e<  ebaapie«i  at  ••  abaafaal  parity."    It  to  net  ao  Trry  long 


ttoeeooatiy  and  elaewhrir,  all  of  awtb  gsto  prora  i 
hydraqainoae  to  a  bean  to  the  pholopapbar,  and  proa 
madaid  aitiato  aa  woQ  aa  the  fhtoohla  dataloper  for 


J  ef  dr.  Byk't  onlinary  hydnaqBinaae, 
mad  a  BMabav  ef  ear  tna  that  ito  astrame  puntjr  «aa  uiiiircaarary 
t.  ihe  phetapafbar,  yal  aaw,  Bnraaik<y  bi  Ibe  Infreir  ef  eeieaea.tbey 
ot.j«e«io  tkafaaaaaaaafaaiBtallHtad  toaaa  cf  a  ralaabla  piw  laMre 
.  .ch  to  ia  ao  aaaaa  aa  adaHwurt,  aa4  toe  MBall  la  qeantfty  to  prove  in 
way  detriwaatal 
.  tiey  are  ao*.  huaarw.  avM  aaaarala  ia  Ibair  eoaplaiot,  rinee  they 
Male  that  "  aeearal  par  aaBta."  ef  aolplMnaa  aaid  bare  been  leaad 
to  the  new  pteparalfaa.  Wa  are  not  aaqaaialad  with  oar  Irisad  Dr. 
Byk's  metbod  of  aMMlMtan.  toM  «•  baee  it  ea  bto  aatborMy  that 
Ihe  pwiwaiHir  ^m*  ia  |MnM  in  Iba  proper ttoa  of  aboal  r/.  (om 
qoariar  pet  mmt.},  aad  tbal  H  daaa  ao*  ia  the  iHaMiil  dogra*  ■>mI  the 
JwelnpiBg  paarr.  Tbeaa  rlalanaala  ara  fiMa  li  aowadaiina  with  Ihe 
tarloan  aaaaaaia,  iaaladlug  roar  owa,  fbit  harr  been  taartrrd  of  it  fai 
,  au  of  abirb  gs  to  pron  tliat  "  permaaeat " 
]  promuea  to  beoooM  Ibe 
V  for  all  pnrpoeea. 
If  MeaOTL  aaHaeraMaa  are  eo  keeaiy  lalrrieliii  in  Ihe  aetoatifle  aide 
ef  the  larrbOB.  and  ae|ralnaa  of  tba  ahaabMa  pafily  of  ehrwieal  pro- 
daeli,  ib»  aright,  a«  leaal.  ba  ecalaal  to  paraiit  otbera  to  tara  ttMir 
itlMltoa  fefrariirl  rfirirwry.  If  tba  aatHata(y  "  dalieato  "  praparatiaa 
■ml  eat  hi  aaab  a  rtau  of  pwf  ty  by  Meeaa  Beberiag  be  not  preferred  by 
phoMgnpban  to  the  iapafa  (•)  artkto  — ^■T*'-f  faom  Dr.  Byk'e  laboca- 
wy,  i  to  paaaf  oa^  tta*  iraaltoal  maa  leak  »■•  to  workii«  rraolto  than 
to  laatimartal  eaaridnatteae  i  and  that  Iboagh  ehrwteal  parity  may  be 
a  T«7  eaarllaal  -  valrtoaaad.'  M  deaa  aot  loni  Iba  aoto  eeeret  to 
eemairrrial  oaaaaaa.  Afriwiabig  far  lakiag  ap  so  moah  cf  yoor  raloabto 
rpaaa.— Werraaia,y«ara,««.,  Baaaomi  aaa  Voor. 

n  ead  »,  /ewrp-eaml,  Lmtdtm,  rdknmrf  M.  1W9. 


THB  BBIOUTOX  PBOTOGaAPBIC  SOCIETY. 

TeiitoBMrea. 

te,— I  aa  rerry  to  oaeapy  Mor  spaaa  wHb  a  aoatiuraisy  wliieh  to  of 

to  yoor  laadara,  bat  I  aM  eompeUed  to  aaower  Mr.  U. 

sd  la  rear  ha*  toaae.    Why  did  he  not  aiy 

iMie  liMt  Jaaa  «r  Joly  to  form  the  SoeiatyT 

sesa  so  far  dae  to  IhtoT 

, , to  the  promolafs  of  tba 

M  my  "inlarttow  with  Mr.  Boaa.  aad  Ihat  Bissltng  did  aot  tost  Ave 
■*— tse.  Mr.  FoiaO  arldialty  t**  "  oiaab  to  toam  "  aboot  Ihe  forma- 
Hea  af  a  sotia^y    iipratoWy  Ibe  ri^t  ef  lararbsii  to  discoas  ito  mlee.    It 


litito  iai 
roiaU* 


iaylbteg abaai  Ibe  illimyu  iMde  toal  Jaaa  < 
or  hae  bjrlasd  Ibe  gorirlT  riaae,  aad  Iba 
Mr.  roiaa  kaewa  antWiM  abuBl  mj  lalindaa 


(hoald  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  most  of  ita  members  were  elected  at  the 
meeting  on  the  7th — before  the  rules  were  discussed  and  passed— bat  as 
they  were  not  members  (so  Mr.  Bean  argues),  they  were  not  invited  to 
attend,  and  this  is  what  I  maintain  is  unfair — the  most  nattiral  ioference 
drawn  from  the  form  of  application  of  membership,  that  all  applj-ing 
before  the  7lh  would  be  members  without  election,  as  subsequent  appli- 
cants would  hare  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Furthermore,  the  first  regular  meeting  was  convened  for  the  14tb ;  this 
should  show  that  any  previooa  meeting  was  irregular. 

One  woold  thmk  from  the  tenor  of  the  letters  that  I  was  in  opposition 
to  the  Society— on  the  oootrair,  I  am  working  for  it;  bnt  I  am  afraid  that 
the  small  rabaeription  (Ave  shillings)  will  not  defray  expenses,  nnless 
some  "  good  Samaritan  "  give  the  we  of  rooms  free,  and  even  then  the 
postage  alone  will  be  a  laige  item  in  the  expenditnre.  I  personally  think 
It  woold  ttave  been  better  as  a  Club,  with  a  minimum  of  officers ;  bnt  the 
■■  beer  and  baooa "  (thiv  to  the  ezpreesioo  of  the  intelligent  scientist 
rtlrrmd  to  in  my  last)  might  mitigala  against  Ilia  rueerar.  I  am  not  a 
"  beer  or  baoea  "  eonsnmer.  Tlito  totter  most  be  eonaidered  also  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Bean.  In  eoaaeqoenoe  of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the 
7th,  Ihe  Soeiaty  has  loat,  by  resignation,  the  eleTerest  amateur  in 
F.ngtond. — I  am,  yoora,  Ao,  A.  L.  Hen-tiebson. 

P.8. — Mr.  Bean  should  have  sent  invitations  to  the  gentlemen  proposed, 
eo  that  if  they  were  eleoted  tliey  eould  hare  taken  part  in  paasing  the 
ralae. 


COLLODIO  ■  BBOMIDE. 
To  the  EDfTOB. 

SiB. — In  your  nombrr  of  the  I8th  ultimo  (received  here  to-day),  I  see 
a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Brooks  repodiating  all  Itobility  for  the  formula  for 
eoUodion  emolsion  (or  tranaparencie*  mentioned  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  in  his 
dlseuiure  to  the  New  Tork  Soeisly.  I  presume  Mr.  Brooks  itoagines  that 
the  lormnla  u  my  invantMrn,  andsobaaiesignatesitas"mostra^gedin  the 
estraoM."  Now,  onfortanatrly  for  Mr.  Brooks,  the  formnU  U  one  given 
to  me  by  ooa  of  the  laadiag  ughto  in  photooraphy  in  England,  and  was, 
I  baliava,  Aral  pablidiad  ^7  Mr.  J.  Neabit.  I  have  tried  the  formula  and 
sent  my  &rst  rosolls  booM  to  the  North  Loodoa  Society  (of  whioh  I  have 
the  boaoor  lo  be  a  osambar),  and  they  ware  prononncsd  " excellent,"  so 
it  only  shows  that  even  Mr.  Brooks's  judgment  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in 
erorything. — I  am,  yoors,  Ae.,  Fasxi.  D,  Dcii*nBvuxji. 

Jfadrof ,  Frirwary  8, 1889. 


IEKt)anse  (ZTolumn. 


*.*  Jfe  dUry*  <t  wtadt  fvr  frnmrtutf  Brrhnmgm  ^ AppmrmtuM  i»  this  eoltmm  t 
M  asae  will  fa  immrtti  mtUm  0t4  mticU  wamiti  it  rfqilatfsfy  tiatmi.  THott 
wltnp*ei/)flAtiriwtutftmmUm»''mtfikim0Utf/kl'wiUtitm^9rtmtJtnl€uui 
tki  rmmn  ^tkmr  asa  qppsaraaec 


ISaie 


tatsads  ll>M  fast)  aad  tau ;  waatsil,  soesMortai  and  kask. 

0.  r.  B>i 


'.  BawiR,  WajaoaU. 


Wsalsd  te  asetaM*  1x7  dett  haskgrsaadi  aad  latOTiori  for  otbsrt  Moa  liie.— 
B.  J.  HouiBS,  Past  QUm,  Cfaabceok. 

M-els»s  mutn,  swafWf.  for  B-tat  elarionst,  by  food 
IMtSiir- 


HnSolk. 

I  bnmialior,  in 
t  pnfsmd).— Addnat,  A.  K.  Busistsb, 


WsoM.  a  haH-plBit  bsnswi  My  sssii.  doabb  lUdo.  tripod,  sad  rapid  rwtUlnau' 
has  I  saskaaae,  riher  tofsr  ihiueiiiiipti,  eompauaUan  baUoo*,  Ac.,  JowsUad 
seMni^  ysstssl  emtm^—tJttmti,  Bbi<ms,  P*as.«Md,  Wolnrhaaptoa. 


UnstDcrd  to  Corre0ponOent0. 

*a*  CtonawoleaMsa*  r^atiaf  It  AilwmHimmli  and  gmeral  buMineu  agairt 
stM<faaAlr«Msdfa-U.OBaaxwooo4Ca,''3,  York-ttmt,  CoveiU  Oarden, 
UmUm,  W.C 

AU  matUrt  fur  Iht  Uxt  ptrUm  <tf  IXU  JotjaiiAL,  including  qutriu  for 
"Anrwen"  amd  " Kxdumgm,"  wuul  bt  addraied  to  "TBa  EoiTOB," 
a,  r«rA««rs<,  OrmiU  Oardm,  Ltmden,  W.C.  InaUaUian  to  tMt  auurtt 
dd*g.  /Te  aeMer  Ukm  q^  tommmutatiant  unUt$  nam*  and  addreu  of 
writer  art  gitin.  

J.  Wooa— It  te  probaUe  that  Aspinall's  enamel  will  be  the  best  for  your 
porposa. 

r.  B.  J.— A  good  soda  develop*'  to  to  be  bond  ou  page  629  of  the  last  iiHue  of 
oar  Atiujiao. 

BiLraa.— Tea  will  tai  the  fafbrmation  you  desire  to  the  article  on  Daguerreo- 
type to  thto  Ishm. 

CABuncT.- A  nioont  of  milium  stilfoesi  is  tovartoUy  to  be  preferred,  but  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste. 


m 
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II,BM,..Tm  will  lad  nliubU  laromution  on  tbU  mbject  in  an  uiide  hj 

Mr.  Bnn.  to  moUmt  ff  <^  »>>•  >»'^ 
Mn«nuum.-Ow  kaMrM«i  oC  Um  miov  iron  printing  processe*  it  con- 

AmJ  la  Ikaw  pihikiMd  la  our  Almakac. 
J,  r.  BL»eK»M*— W»  UIJ«Te  all  the  portnit  l«ue«  on  the  list  may  be 

ikfaadad  oa  M  bii^  |<)a<l  toil  rcluble. 
K.  IUT«Ka.— TIm  onlBMMO  aapa  an  >ll  prodooed  by  photo  zincographr. 

TWy  m  aot  printod  (Ma  typrhlookt,  u  yon  have  been  told 
R.  P  — TW  alaiM  an  oavcd  by  the  prinU  Irinft  in  the  bottom  of  the  flxiug 

Ju\  vUek  kM  prvraatad  the  hypouitplnU  of  silrer  n-oiu  bring  removeil. 
OWX  &  OlMtH.     Ti  ■lilliliiliiiill'    •  there  in  «  likelihood  of  Mr.  Henderson 
■Is  —t*""'*  on  hi«  return  from  a  contemplated  trip 


TklAL  — T1mi»  h  BOW  BO  dllBealty  in  obt«iiiing  goo<l  and  reliable  hydroqiiinoiie. 

II  aay  h»  had  b«MB  aay  dealer  In  |>holographic  goods.     Itefer  to  our  ailver- 

iMacaolamHi 
Caawx.— t  Fall  dtnetioaa  will  be  obtained  from  a  manual  sold  by  the 

Aatol^  Conpaay,  who  alao  anpply  the  re<|UisiU  tissue.— 2.  Cyanide  of 

(ataaiam  ami  Kniiiie. 
B.  8«IT«.— I.  Yon  will  find  tlie  subject  treated  upon,  chemically,  on  page  177 

oraarnlaBM  for  IdSI.— 2.  Not  much,  unless  the  emnlsion  has  been  exposed 

loUghL— 3.  Not  materially. 
Eai.— Mo«a  tha  laalcra  aad  Mrean  further  apart  and  you  will  get  a  larger  disc, 

or,  if  room  will  not  permit  of  this,  employ  a  lens  of  shorter  fo<  ii.'i.    The  size 

of  yoar  coadaasar  is  no  detriment 
C  Dartaa— la  woriclng  the  single  transfer  carbon  process  the  prints  will  1>e 

rannad  aahss  tha  oegatires  tSemaelvea  are  nrcned.    For  onliiiary  negatives 

UM  doabla  liaasfar  prooeaa  mnat  ba  employed. 
&  Snrisa  aaks  If  ftwible  metal  will  answer  for  taking  casta  from  gelatine 

nlicb,  aad  wliere  it  can  be  |>rocunid.— Fusible  metal  wdl  t.ikc  very  sharp 

easts  fknoi  gelatine  rrliefs.     It  may  be  had  fWiin  any  operative  chemist. 
P.  McSau.t. — Common  glue  is  not  a  n-liable  mouutant  for  photographs.     It 

b  amallT  acid,  besides  containing  othir  impurities  whii.'h  may  act  injuriously 

oa  tbt  piettir*.     Use  a  good  sample  of  Kiiglish  gelatine,  such  as  Nelson's. 
Jas.  Tatu>b.— fut  an  aperture  of  the  desired  form  in  a  piece  of  cardboanl, 

aad  intrrpoae  it  between  the  lens  and  the  sensitised  surface  ;  by  moving 

it  siichtly  to  aa<l  fro  during  the  exiHuure  a  softer  vignette  will  be  pro- 
dated. 
KiSA. — TTj*  French  milre  Is  more  than  a  yard,  being  S9'4  inches.    Tlie  focal 

bacth  of  the  leas  is  about  equivalent  to  Hfteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  it  will, 

wtta  a  BOdarata  slop,  cover  a  twelve  by  teuinch  plate,  or  .it  least  it  ought 

to  do  so. 
Hrra— Zlae  will  do  very  well  for  a  waaber  provideil  it  receives  a  good  coating 

of  Branawick  black.     Yours  have  evidently  not  1>een  protected  in  that  way. 

8old<r  np  tha  hoica  and  coat  it.     Lead  or  any  other  metal  will  answer  if  thus 

imtectad. 
Ajax.  —Tha  lenses  mentioned,  while  all  of  them  are  good,  fetch  so  small  prices 

to  the  London  markets  and  auction  rooms  and  at  the  various  second-band 

dMlm'  stona,  that  we  would  be  chary  in  ofTering  any  opinion  as  to  their 

aurkat  valna.    Abont  one-third  of  their  catalogue  price  would  be  a  liberal 
toftholrTalne. 


A.  T.— Very  few  lantern  slides  are  now  made  by  the  albumen  proces-s.  It  has 
fiacrally  been  supersedol,  for  commercial  work,  by  wet  collodion,  by 
eoUodto-htomide,  aad  specially  prepared  dry  plates  as  advertised.  The 
albaiBca  prooeaa,  though  giving  excellent  results,  is  considered  by  most 
paopi*  too  troablesome  for  general  work. 

W.  Y.  writai :  "  Four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  pint  is  usually 
laeoMnMaded  for  fixing  printa.  Would  a  bath  of  six  or  eight  ounces  to  the 
ptot  Biaka  the  prints  more  permanent !"— No,  not  if  sufficient  time  be 
allow«l  for  the  weaker  solution  to  do  iU  work.  The  stronger  solution  would 
bo  liabl*  to  reduce  the  prints  or  affect  the  tones. 

*•  O.  P.— The  print  is  fairly  good,  although  the  development  has  been  carried 
rather  too  far.  Fix  for  five  minutes ;  no  toning  bath  is  requiied.  Instead  of 
■nwptiac  to  burnish  a  develope<l  print  squeegee  it  ujton  a  sheet  of  glass 
'St  "•"  "*"  claaaad  and  nibbe.1  over  with  powdered  French  chalk, 
wbVik  mast  afterwards  be  dusted  off.  The  i.rint  is  allowed  to  dry  for  at  least 
twdra  boara,  tbra  tripftA  oC 

Aumua  says :  "  I  made  np  some  matt  varnish  according  to  a  formula  I  saw 
In  «M  of  yoor  Ai-Ha  ■  i  timl  tlmt  instead  of  its  giving  a  cTound-glass 

surface,  it  diiea  pen  — .1:1. —i: B      "    ».      _.»   .. 

it  be  applieil  to  the  ; .  _     

til*  plate  in  the  usual  way. 
Tarnish  must '         "'  " 
that 


.runt  hkc  onlinarj'  negative  varnish.    Should 

il  is  colli,  or  should  it  be  warmed?    I  warmed 

the  Usual  way."— This  accounts  for  the  transparency.     The 

b*  apjilied  to  a  cold  plate.     It  is  the  "  chilling ''  of  the  varnish 

the  matt  appearance. 

*■  ilI^.»°?li'S.'*.'iI"-  "■*  •£?!;  «""l:'«t«ly  »P0il  the  photograph.  If  you 
JjtTJtr^V^  ""•  <rf  «>"".  "  h  impossible  to  do  so  without  some 
i2^!E»Ti,I*  H  r-U""*  V^J'^  conditions  the  print  was  produced, 
aaawb«UtB  apoU  ftiat  made  theb  appearance.  Careless  manipulation  will 
SStS^TTi.T'^  ""T  "  ,'.■»?"«  mounUnt  or  mount  As  we  have 
SSJ^J.rJl!''"^ "^  to  indicate  the  cause  of  the  si«>ts  from  merely 
aaciag  two  or  three  square  inches  torn  out  of  a  picture. 

Atjqoa  wrttaa  i-"  Will  you  allow  me,  throagh  the  mclium  of  your  columns 

my  inquiries 

per|dexeU  on 

.  .  —  M.  Macdona 

■  -Tinatjon  furnished  by  these  gentlemen, 

•     kenric  B.   Murray,   will  probably 

^>  !«  interesting  to  the  bulk  of  your 


■•  also  tb«  entertaining  I 
Jfon  nsefnl  to  ma,  and 


Rex. — 1.  Tlie  ground  glass  is  intended  to  leave  a  hazy  disc  on  the  screen, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  the  picture  is  changed.— 2.  Send  Is.  6d. 
with  two  unmounted  prints  to  our  publishers,  giving  particulars  of  subject 

Lantkbn  writes  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  copyright  in  Bartolozzi's  engravings 
is  still  in  force — I  mean  those  printed  in  red  ink  ?  I  have  recently  seen 
some  reproductions  from  them,  anil  I  shonld  like  to  make  some  slides  from 
tliese.  "—The  copyright  in  the  engravings  has  long  since  expirerl,  so  that  you 
can  copy  them  as  much  as  you  like.  There  may,  however,  be  a  copyright  in 
the  reproiluctioiis  from  them,  and  you  might  get  yourself  into  trouble  if  you 
copieil  those.  By  working  from  the  originals  you  will  get  better  results,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  run  no  risk. 

T.  S.  says:  "I  will  thank  you  for  an  answer  to  the  following: — 1.  I  havie 
started  painting  photographs  in  oil  colours,  but  am  beaten  for  a  good  varnish 
for  the  same  to  use  <lirectly  tlie  colours  have  got  dry.  Can  you  give  me  a 
formula  for  a  suitable  varnish  ?— 2.  Also  can  you  tell  me  theprice  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  book  on  carving  and  gilding  picture  frames  ?  Tliere  is  a  book 
published,  but  I  have  forgotten  who  by."— 1.  Mastic  varnish,  which  may  be 
obtaineil  of  any  artists  coloumian.  It  is  diflicult  to  make  in  small 
quautitieii.- 2.  The  Carver  and  Gilder's  Guide,  published  by  Kent  &  Co., 
P.atenioster-row.     The  price,  we  think,  is  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Optimcs  puts  the  following  queries :  "  1.  Does  pyro  keep  better  in  the  dark 
when  dis.solved  in  water,  and  is  it  best  stoppered  or  open  ?  Same  question 
regarding  iron  sulp.  and  potass  oxalate. — 2.  How  would  you  mix  spotting 
colour  so  as  not  to  come  off  in  burnishing  ? — 3.  What  kind  of  gas  burner  is 
suitable  for  enlarging  with,  and  where  obtainable?  (I  have  heard  of  two 
circular  flames,  one  inside  the  other.  Is  such  a  burner  good  ?)— 4.  Which  is 
best  for  stuflio  curtains,  white  or  dark  material  ?  and,  5.  What  is  the  best 
colour  to  paint  studio  ? — 6.  Are  combination  lenses  preferable  to  separate 
lenses?  I  mean  those  which  interchivnge  to  make  several  foci." — Replies: 
1.  The  solutions  should  be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles.  The  light  will 
not  materially  affect  them. — 2.  Mix  the  colour  with  albumen. — 3.  An  argand 
burner  will  be  suitable. — 4.  All  (le])ends  ujion  the  aspect  of  the  studio.  If, 
for  example,  it  faces  the  soutli,  white  lilinds  will  not  stop  out  the  sun,  there- 
fore dark  must  be  used.  For  a  north  light,  white,  or  very  light,  will  answer. 
— 5.  Any  unobtrusive  colour,  not  too  dark,  such  as  a  French  gi'ey. — 6.  Not 
preferable,  but,  .is  a  matter  of  convenience,  they  are  useful. 

Rkv.  Eli  Eades  says:  "Would  you  be  so  kiud  as  to  infoim  me  whether  you 
know  of  any  apparatus  or  camera  for  taking  direct  enlargements  of  insects 
of  the  size  of  a  bee — and  by  rertected,  not  transmitted,  light — of  stiil-life,  or 
otherwise ;  or  could  I  take  them  the  same  size  from  life  in  any  of  the 
detective  cameras  ?  I  have  not  found  an  .apparatus  at  present  to  do  such 
work.  I  want  to  work  for  transparencies  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square, 
when  I  can  see  my  way  to  do  so.  I  see  some  excellent  articles  in  the 
Almanac  which  seem  to  show  the  practicability  for  an  amateur  to  print 
from  book  engravings  by  magnesium  or  flash  light,  and  should  like  to  get  an 
effective  camera  for  such  work.  It  ha.s  occurred  to  me  that  a  camera  couhl 
be  attached  to  a  lantern  aphengescope  and  the  object  brouglit  to  the  opening 
or  stige  as  a  carle-de-visile  now  is,  and  that  thus  one  might  get  direct 
enlargement  by  reflected  light ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  such.  It  would 
be  a  queer-shaped  .affair,  but,  if  effectual,  would  be  very  useful.  Could  you 
favour  me  with  a  hint  as  to  its  practicability  ?" — In  reply  :  Let  us  assume 
that  the  object  to  be  enlarged  is  a  bee  which  has  been  attached  to  a  suitable 
biickgiound,  say  a  piece  of  cardboard,  with  a  camera  of  any  dimensions,  bnt, 
preferably  a  small  one,  and  a  lens  of  short  focus,  say  from  three  to  five 
inches.  Focus  the  image  on  the  ground  glass ;  observe  that  to  obtain  the 
inuage  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  original  the  lens  must  be  twice  its  focus 
from  the  object,  the  same  distance  intervening  between  the  lens  and  the 
ground  gUss  of  the  camera.  This  is  the  rule  for  copying  an  object  its  own 
size,  but  you  wish  also  to  produce  au  enlargement  of  tlie  object ;  in  this  case 
the  camera  must  be  pu.she(l  forward  so  as  to  bring  the  lens  a  little  closer  to 
the  object,  and  the  ground  glass  drawn  iiuicli  furtlier  out.  The  precise 
degree  of  enlargement  dejicnds  entirely  upon  the  extension  of  the  camera 
and  the  proximity  of  the  lens  to  the  object.  For  example,  if  the  bee  is  half 
an  inch,  the  focus  of  the  lens  three  inches,  and  the  enlargement  to  be  four 
diameters,  i.e.,  two  inche.s,  then  must  the  lens,  measuring  from  its  centre, 
be  three  and  three-quarter  inches  distant  from  the  object  and  fifteen  inches 
from  the  ground  glass;  but  any  other  ilimensions  and  distance  can  be 
determined  by  experiment. 


Erratu.m. — Tlie  article  in  last  week's  Joubnal  attributed  toW.  Lane,  jun. 
should  have  been  W.  Lang,  jun. 

Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  thi» 
Club,  March  6,  1889,  will  be  on  llydroquinone.  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  will 
read  a  short  p.apcr  on  this  subject. 

Received  : — A  New  Principle  in  Heliochromy,  by  Frederic  K  Ives ;  Sonth 
Africa,  by  Ed.  P.  Mathers ;  Dictionary  of  Photography,  by  E.  J.  Wall ; 
Fleming's  Explosive  Gas  Tester  (J.  H.  Steward) ;  Grimstone's  Improved  Shutter. 
These  in  our  next 
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THREE  SYSTEMS  OF  MOUNTINC  PRINTS. 
Tiinu  an  tbree  •j«t«ina  by  which  priuU  iu»j  be  mounted,  all 
of  them  piiwiiiig  adTAnUgot  paoaliar  U>  theinaelm. 

That  in  gmMsl  naw  i«  th«  time-honoured  on«  of  applyin-^ 
poat*  bj  mimnf  of  a  bniah  to  th«  back  of  a  wet  |>ile  of  {trinUi 
placed  ooa  oo  top  of  th«  other  aa  a  matter  of  eooTonieooe,  and 
then  ddUjr  tnuieferring  each  print  thua  treated  from  the  top 
of  the  ptla  to  the  mount,  upon  which  it  ia  laid  down  in  petition 
and  pTMMd  into  eootaet  by  a  pad  or  rubber.  No  ipecial  pre- 
eantkm  or  ear*  ia  raquiaite  in  carrying  tbia  tyatero  into  effect 
beyond  Maiag  that  the  pMt«  ia  free  from  hard  |Nirticlca  and  ia 
Creahly  prapared.  Olne  or  gelatine,  which  ia  ciupluyeil  by  aome 
■a  a  mountant  in  piefawnee  to  atarch  or  paate,  requirea  more 
dexterity  in  ita  employment. 

A  aeoood  ayatem,  intrudueed  about  axteen  yearaago,  oooaiata 
in  ni^inj;  the  moonta  with  any  suitable  adheaiTe  of  the  gum  or 
'leitntic  plam,  theae  beinj;  kept  in  a  atate  of  preparation  olwaya 

■'ly  for  naa.  The  print  rcqnirm  no  paating  or  other  treat- 
iiicnt,  but  may  be  taken  while  aimply  in  a  wet  or  moiat  state 
and  laid  down  in  ita  place  on  the  dry  mount,  fullowod  by  the 
mbhiag  raquiaite  for  cMariag  eealaal.  Thia  ayatem  ia  rery 
ecBTCnient  in  many  eaaaa,  aipoaiallj  fcr  one  who  deairoa  the 
eeeaaional  mounting  of  a  few  printa  wiihoat  having  to  ex- 
perience tl>e  trouble  of  pivparing  paate,  and  going  through  the 
whole  operatkna  ecoaaqaent  npoo  the  act      We  are  gUd  to 

•  >w  that  moonta  ready  gummed  are  now  eommereially  pro- 

ntble.  Thoae  who  deairo  to  prepare  mounts  for  tbemaclroa 
Boat  lie  careful  in  eelscting  a  gam  of  a  auitable  nature.  It  may 
tM  applied  by  a  sponge  or  lai)je  flat  bruah,  although  preferably 
•e  by  a  little  SMcbine  for  the  pnrpoao  introdaoed  by  a  Halifax 
ffrm,  and  exhibited  at  aome  of  oar  aoeietiea  a  few  yean  ago. 

The  third  system  is  one  whieh  is  adopted  much  more  ex- 
MTely  in  America  than  in  thia  coontry,  and  is  highly  suit- 

0  when  laq(e  quantitie*  of  printa  are  to  be  mounted.     Aa 

'ncied  ia  operation  in  the  States  aix  yeara  ago,  when  many 
cooosaada  of  printa  wars  oademoiag  thia  pruccaa,  we  apeoially 
notieed  its  naatncaa,  the  lapidttj  of  its  nctiun,  and  tlie  impoai- 

'ityof  pndaaiafeoeUiag.    The  baeka  of  the  printa  are  coated 

'b  rirdinafy  starch  paate  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  printa  are 
then  trimoMtl  and  laid  m  tilu  on  tlie  paper  (or  card)  mounts  to 
which  they  are  theDosftnth  to  be  permanently  attached,  which 
moonta.  bowerar,  have  ftnt  been  feodered  alightly  damp.      A 

laber  of  printa  thns  pfepared  are  then   run   throiii;li  the 

lling  fnm,  and  the  opentico  ia  ooniplete. 


PHfmKmAPIlIC  APPRKNTICIW. 

A  *.\i>  wnvT  ii.iiHirtant  r|aeatioa  eomea  to  us  frum  a  profeaaional 
|«bob.^;r »[.!,.  r  ^a   one  of  the  pruTinoial  towiia,   which  maybe 


worthy  the  attention  of  thoae  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tAkin<:; 
apprenticea,  as  to  the  wording  of  the  indentures.  Oitr  cor- 
respondent says : — 

"  Two  and  a^alf  years  back  I  took  a  young  fellow,  npred  soventoen, 
with  a  premiuiD,  a«  an  apprentice  for  a  term  of  fuur  yoiirii,  paying 
him  a  weekly  aalary,  increaaiiig  each  year.  lie  hiui  worki>d  with  me 
in  the  atudio  and  out  of  dooro,  aaaiata  in  the  retouching;  and  prinllnfr, 
and  ia  sow  a  very  naeful  hand.    He  ba*,  I  find,  li«<>n  olTerfd  higher 

wagea  than  I  am  paying  Um  by  another  artiat  in  the  place 

The  fiieoda  of  the  youth  liave  just  given  me  uutice,  that  unlers  I 
agree  to  cancel  the  indeoturea  and  return  the  premium,  they  will 
take  legal  proceedings,  hecau*e,  thoy  »\,  I  am  not  teaching  him 
every  branch  of  the  art,  according  to  the  agreement.  The  friendx 
say  be  ought  to  be  taught  to  preparo  hiit  own  platen,  flentiitiso  paper, 
work  the  collodion  praeeas,  pUtinotype,  and  to  do  enlarging.  I,  like 
every  other  photographer,  bay  my  plate* ;  I  u«e  ronily  aenaitiaed 
paper,  and  alwaya  have ;  and  have  never  trii'd  the  wet  )irocesa  in  my 
life,  as  I  fwmeired  photography  ainoe  that  waa  diiicarded ;  neither 
do  I  work  platiootype,  or  do  my  own  enlaiging." 

The  foregoing  iuTolrea  questions  as  to  what  an  apprcntioo 
can  legitimately  be  expected  to  be  taught  in  a  photogmphic 
bnsinnss.  Qearly,  in  tlie  one  in  question,  there  is  not  much 
to  command  a  high  premium  and  low  wages  for  several  years, 
seeing  tlmt  only  dry  plates  and  silver  printing  are  employed, 
and  for  the  latter  the  paper  ia  purchased  reudy  sensitised.  In 
the  wet  collodion  days  an  apprentice  had  much  more  to  Icani 
than  he  haa  at  present;  but  he  was  not  usually  taught  ob- 
solete proc cases,  such  as  the  daguerreotype  or  culutypo  fur 
example.  Can  the  wet  collodion  pruccss,  however,  yet  be  con- 
aidered  obsolete,  aeeiug  that  it  is  still  being  extensively  em- 
ployed in  some  establishments?  Arc  the  preparation  of  dry 
plataa  and  the  albumeniaing  of  paper  things  which  an  ordinary 
apprentice  mnat  be  taught t  "  Kvcry  brooch  of  the  art"  is  n 
very  oomprebenaive  term,  aa  it  embraces  every  funii  of  photo- 
graphy, as  well  aa  all  the  different  processes  of  printing  and 
enlarging.  If  the  term  were  applied  literally,  it  is  a  question 
wlietber  some  of  the  photo-mechanicnl  processes  would  not  have 
to  be  included,  or  at  least  the  truly  photographic  portion'of  thera. 

In  drawing  up  indentures  of  apprcnticcuieut,  the  deed  should 
be  clearly  worded  as  to  what  bruiiuhcs  of  photography  arc  to 
be  taught,  and  iheao  oven  should  be  strictly  defined,  par- 
ticularly aa  photography  baa  now  so  many  ramifications.  Such 
vague  torma  as  "  every  branch  of  the  art,"  "  thoroughly  teach 
the  trade,"  dm.,  should  bo  strictly  avoided. 


PRACTICAL  rONSIDEHATrONS  IN  STUDIO  BUILDINO. 
In  ita  browlcr  as|iccts  the  subject  of  studio  building  has  been 
treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  fulness  by  various  authorities ; 
but  when  a  photographer  once  completes  such  a  structure, 
even  when  erected  after  his  own  instructions,  ho  often  fincjs 
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UuU  impi«r«n«>U  might  Hato  boon  made  that  are  not  included 
in  hi*  plaiM,  and,  almoat  m  often,  thiit  improvements  nhicii 
»n  included  ware  MOOiii|>nnicd  by  certain  dntwhacks  in  practice 
that  were  not  forewceii.  Some  of  these  lew  frequently  noted 
poiuta  will  Iw  dealt  with  in  these  articles,  not  so  much  with 
the  intention  of  prewiiting  them  in  the  light  of  novelties,  as 
with  the  parpoee  of  supplying  a  hiatus  in  the  literature  of  the 
•abject  by  diuUing  with  them  in  a  regular  consecutive  manner. 
Oribktation.  The  direction  with  regard  to  the  points  of 
the  ooropaas  ia  the  consideration  that  would  naturally  first 
■eem  to  demand  attention,  as  all  building  plans  will  be  founded 
upon  it  Too  frojuently  the  direction  in  which  a  studio  can 
be  built  is  not  a  mutter  of  choice  at  all,  hard  facts  in  the 
shape  of  bricks  and  mortar  intervene,  and  it  must  be  built  in 
a  certain  way  or  not  at  all.  But,  again,  when  there  is  some 
little  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment,  there  is  danger  that 
owing  to  the  worship  of  a  certain  fetish  a  plan  may  be  chosen 
in  which  the  best  capabilities  of  the  site  are  not  made  use  of. 
Of  the  special  topic  we  are  now  dealing  with  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  branch  upon  which  more  unreasoning  dogmatic  assertion 
hM  been  mode  than  that  of  the  orientation,  and  yet,  when  we 
oonae  to  examine  the  advice  and  the  practice  of  tliose  whom  all 
would  deem  authorities,  rx  cathedrA,  we  find  them  strangely  at 
variance.  Flach  one  has  written  from  the  practical  experience 
of  one  or  two  studios  in  which  his  first  ideas  have  been  carried 
out,  and  the  facility  « hich  practice  has  given  him  he  rather 
puta  down  to  the  advantages  of  the  mode  of  construction 
adopted.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  fetish  we  alluded  to 
ia  a  "  North  Light"  But  at  the  outset  we  ask,  What  does  a 
north  light  mean  t  When  the  dominant  light  comes  from  the 
north,  some  will  reply ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  understood  when 
the  main  skylight  may  slope  either  to  the  sitter's  feet  or  to 
one  side!  We  believe  it  is  most  frequently  understood  to 
mean  a  light  so  arranged  that  the  sitter  faces  the  north.  But 
at  once  we  miwt  say  that,  under  most  conditions,  this  is  a 
decidedly  disadvantageous  way  of  planning  a  studio,  for  reasons 
that  we  will  presently  make  plain.  These  reasons  will  also 
show  that,  although  the  direction  of  the  studio  is  the  point 
that  first  appears  to  claim  notice,  many  other  considerations 
oome  in,  and  must  be  dealt  with  before  it  can  bo  decided. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  necessary  for  several  subjects  to  be  dis- 
euased  before  we  could  say  that  this  or  that  direction  was 
the  best 

We  must  at  once  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  too  frequently 
ignored,  that  no  studio  in  which  the  dominant  light  cannot  be 
directed  to  either  side  of  the  face  at  pleasure  is  able  to  allow 
full  justice  to  l)e  done  to  all  sitters.  This  is  a  point  that 
admits  of  no  dispute.  Some  faces,  taken  not  full,  are  best 
lighted  by  the  major  side  being  in  light,  others  by  its  being  in 
shadow.  Even  a  full  face  may  be  far  better  represented  when 
lighted  from  one  side  than  it  would  be  from  the  other.  Hence 
to  be  condemned  always  to  take,  say,  the  left  side  of  a  face  if 

Rembrandt"  elTecta  are  not  wanted,  seriously  cripples  the 
power  of  the  artist  who  wishes  to  please  his  friends  or  his 
client*.  Much  might  be  written  upon  this  subject  alone,  but 
now  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  confine  our  topic  within  reasonable 
bounds,  content  oumelves  by  reminding  our  readers  that,  as 
almoet  aU  face,  are  unsymmetrical,  so  in  a  photograph,  which 
neithCT  move,  nor  blinks,  no  matter  how  it  is  scrutinised,  these 
depMture.  from  symmetry  will  be  more  noticed  than  in  the 
original,  which  both  moves  and  blinks,  and  never  affords  the 
opportunity  for  close  examination  which  the  immobility  of  the 
portrait  renders  easy.     This  asymmetry  may  be  greatly  dis- 


guised  by  having  a  full  controlling  power  over  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  falls  upon  the  countenance. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  power  may  be  gained. 
First,  by  glazing  the  studio  in  such  a  manner  tliat,  without 
moving  the  sitter,  the  light  by  means  of  blinds  or  screens 
may  be  caused  to  fall  upon  either  the  left  or  the  right  side  as 
may  be  desired.  Second,  by  having  such  an  arrangement  of 
studio  that  a  similar  variety  of  illumination  of  the  face  is 
l)roduced  by  causing  the  sitter  to  move  to  a  different  part  of 
the  room.  Both  plans  have  their  advantages.  It  is  clearly 
more  agreeable  to  a  sitter  not  to  have  to  move  about  the  room 
from  spot  to  spot  to  get  a  suitable  effect  of  light ;  the  average 
sitter  finds  the  whole  affair  sufficiently  harassing  and  embar- 
rassing without  this  additional  burden.  To  plant  himself  by 
a  chair  or  other  support,  and  then  to  have  the  light  arranged 
by  the  photographer,  without  his  intervention,  is  obviously  one 
means  of  retaining  some  little  of  his  self-possession  and  savoir 
/aire  (too  frequently  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  portrait 
photography).  On  the  other  hand  are  to  be  considered  the 
increased  difficulty  of  keeping  out  the  sun  when  both  sides  of 
the  studio  are  glazed,  with  the  consequent  difficulty  of  keeping 
down  the  temperature,  and  also  the  fact  that  if  the  direct  rays 
be  kept  out  and  the  liglit  modified  by  some  sort  of  screen,  it 
is  very  difficult,  without  one  of  sufficient  thickness  to  materi- 
ally "  slow  "  the  light  to  be  used,  to  avoid  the  light  falling  in 
such  a  way  as  to  approximate  a  modified  sunlight  and  be  so 
powerful  as  to  destroy  the  more  delicate  tones  and  shades. 
In  our  next  article  on  the  subject  we  will  further  show  the 
practical  bearing  of  these  points. 


Mb.  FaKDEBicK  Hddson,  well-known  in  the  photograpliic  world 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  most  successful  photon:ra))hic  land- 
scape artist,  has  just  died  in  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  at  ihe  age  of 
sixty-seven.  Settling  in  Ventnor  some  thirty  years  ago,  on  his  return 
from  America,  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  land- 
scape work,  for  which  he  found  great  scope  in  the  l)eautiful  scenery 
around  him,  and  in  which  branch  he  soon  made  himself  a  name,  as  , 
he  produced  some  of  the  finest  negatives  of  the  picturesque  spots  in 
the  island.  These  were  mostly  of  a  large  size  (20  x  IG),  taken  direct 
by  the  wet  colludion  process,  and  gained  for  their  author  medals  from 
the  exhibitions  in  Southampton,  Cornwall  (2),  London,  and  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  U.S. .\.,  1876,  besides  the  patron- 
age of  the  Empress  of  Austria  while  staying  in  the  island.  Mr. 
Hudson,  through  failing  health,  retired  from  business  some  few  years 
ago-  

DuBiNG  a  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  provincial  so- 
cieties a  speaker  mentioned  that  out  of  the  six  lenses,  portrait  and  land- 
scape, he  possessed,  only  one  of  them  had  the  visual  and  actinic  focus 
coincident.  If  the  lenses  are  of  modern  manufacture,  and  by  makers 
of  repute,  the  statement  will  take  many  by  surprise.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  of  very  ancient  date,  the  matter  is  by  no  means  as- 
tonishing, as,  at  one  time,  lenses  with  non-coincident  foci  were  the 
rule.  It  has  been  remarked  by  more  than  one  that  if  the  camera 
used  by  this  gentleman  were  carefully  examined,  it  might  possibly 
prove  that  five  of  the  instruments  did  work  to  focus,  and  that  one 
only  did  not.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  far 
more  modern  cameras  in  use  in  which  the  dark  slides  are  not  in 
register  with  the  focussing  screen  than  there  are  modern  lenses,  by 
good  makers,  in  which  the  optical  and  chemical  focus  is  not  coincident 


Photogbaphkbs,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  pay  very  little  heed  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  dark  shdes,  and  this  often  leads  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  lenses.  How  many  ever  think  of  testing  a  new  camera  before 
taking  it  into  use,  or  verifying  it  after  it  hw  been  a  year  or  two  ir 
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OK  t  LeiMM  an  now,  it  U  true,  matSlj  aaaplojed  with  aoeh  reduced 
spertaiM  that  »  iUght  varUtion  betwran  th»  pboe  of  tlie  Kronad  glM* 
:ii:'!  that  of  the  aoMitiTe  plate  oftMi  p«MM  nmotioed  in  praetiee. 
r  bj  rhancw  *  kna  with  •  large  aognlar  aperture  be  nubatitatedf 
fivqaentlj  enodeanad  withoat  ita  being  in  any  war  at  fault- 
Whatever  OMy  ba  the  angular  aperture  of  a  lena,  it  in  manifest  that  it 
maat  alwaya  be  worked  at  a  diaadrantage  iui1«h  tbe  dark  slides  are 
in  perfect  regialar  with  tlie  focuMing  acreen,  however  trifling  may  be 
the  error. 

It  i*  the  aoipleBt  thing  imaginabb  to  teat  the  icgiater  of  darit  sKdM, 
and  takes  far  tess  time  to  do  than  to  deatiiba  how  it  is  done.  All  one 
baa  to  do  is  to  cut  a  narrow  atrip  of  eardboaid,  tbrae  or  four  tnchea 
loag,  to  a  wedge  shape.  Then  to  pke*  a  straightedge — a  aide  of  one  of 
the  aides  will  answer— across  the  fiiciwaiag  seieen  and  pass  the' wedge 
bstweea  the  grooad  gtaaa  and  the  straighi^dga,  aiaking  a  marii  with 
a  psocil  where  the  ktter  intanaHa  the  eard.  Next  plaoe  a  plate  in 
this  alide  to  ha  testad,  draw  the  shatter,  aad  repeat  tbe  operation.  If 
tbe  poiata  el  iatsnaeliMi  cotBcida,  the  riida  ie  in  acearata  register 
If  not,  the  tatooBl  of  altanlioa  wiD  at  oaea  be  area. 


>fjaiewbat  of  a  sbaiaa  that  no  pabBe  leeords  exist  ratatiTe  to  the 

history,  tha  rise  aad  pwgieaa  ti  photomphy.    Ttmt,  there  aie 

:m>-roaa  ailidH  aad  portraiu  in  thapoMMMOB  of  private  iadiridnalf 

«  h'>  CmI  as  iaHiwt  ia  what  we  may  dia%»ata  the  ardueolagy  of 

'  ynphy,  bat  theia  ia  aotUag  of  this  nataie  to  which  the  pablie 

iBBMS.    Mr.  LiadMy  Jokasoa,  in  a  note  to  aa,  Mgniflaa  hia  intan- 

t  mailing  •■  aadaavoor  to  iadoep  tbe  rhotc^ahie  Society  of 

■  Britaia,  sa  tha  oldaat  eotporation  I'ttant  in  this  eonatry,  to 

lu^ite  an  rflgrt  aad  take  the  aaesaaary  tteps  tu  Mpply  this  much-felt 

"<  tnt,  aad  ia  this  wa  MMSvriy  hops  he  will  be  latMarfal.    Mr.  I^ang, 

:  >agi>w,  eould  afford  valaaMs  aid  in  the  nudiing  of  snefa  a  eol- 


ity-ira 


At  the  penaltiMte  aasd^rof  the  Wat  LMalaa  PbotYrapUe  SocMy 
tbe  qaaatioa  waa  pat  aa  to  whether  the  "eoatiauaUnff  action  of  light ' 
la  earbaa  ptiatiag  b  atJHisd  eoouaefdaly.  A  abort  tioie  back  we 
woe  iaforaed  that,  ia  ow  aataMbfeaMt  wWs  the  cheap  earboa 
I  I.-turaa  on  opal  glass  an  prodaoid,  darin  *^  P*^  '**  ^^oaiha  thia 

'  rty  has  baea  tabn  adraataga  cf  to  the  extent  of 

,  .  JcM.,  Off  ■ate,  hi  tha  axpoaara.    Tha  priats  are  axpoasd 

foarth,  or  ai»4flk,  oaly  of  tha  tiiaa  that  wo«U  be  niBii 

"■-'  'ierelopad  at  oeea.    nay  art  tha  kept  ia  the  daik  aatil  thay 

ne  deep  awiagh.    By  this  oMaaa  foar  or  Ira  tiaMa  tha  aaabar 

<au  froai  eaek  aapliTa  am  obt^Md  ia  a  gifaa  tkM^aad  of 

•<  only  a  qaartar  «f  tha  ■■■>!!  of  priaUiw  fraaM  an  n^niiad 

inoer  thia  iryatm  of  workiag. 


Thkmm  U  ao  fasitiuM  that  a  laifs  aaahar  of  photograph*,  which  are 
-<"«d  wwawiiDy.  do  (ada,aad  that  lapidly  too.  A  short  time 
wa  had  the  folowiag  ^asiy  pat  to  aa  h^  a  lay  friead,  who  had 
•applied  with  aoaM  portrataa  af  kia  laaily  which  had  beooae 
TXi^  wiihiaa  year  or  so  oftrr  daHrcty:  "Can  I  not,"ha  said, 
-wl  agaiaat  the  artist  for  tha  retara  of  tha  money,  teeing  that 
"^  waa  iaipsfffcatly  aiaeatad  f    Oar  adrica  was  to  return  the 

•  aad,  ae  doabc,  othara  woaU  ha  avpfiad  free  of  charge.    Thia 
I' «e,  aad  tha  laaak  mtidaHary.    No  NspecUbb  photographer 

<•■  >aagiae.  woaU  Mhaa  to  laphes  pietaiea  which  hava  dataiiorated 

n  aa  anduly  ehoft  petiod,  if  oiUy  for  tha  aake  of  hm  tapatation. 

'  that  thaee  are  aaretal  pmaaaaaa  by  which  reaDy  paraMaent 

•  can  ba  prodnead,  it  woald,  pavkapa,  prora  a  knotty  poiat  aa  to 
*>4JUy  in  a  eaaa  of  Ca^ag  if  the  ^nastioa  wen  oontastad  in  a  ooort 

•flaw. 

♦ 

BCHOEB. 
ram  leading  atticia  oa  Rtfttmm  AJbar  aad  /eAW  Cbayswedi  forma 
>  laaaoaabl.'  wafii«g  to  dakUata  ia  photogiaphio  chamistry  whoae 
■«at^w  gnater  thaa  Ikair  ghiaiiial  kaoarladga,  tkoi^  ia  thsaa  daya 

'''~  fiamaki  the  nambar  of  soeh 
r  tkaa  ia  yaaia  goaa  by. 


That  accidents  may  eaaily  happen  from  the  unwitting  formation  of 
auch  aubstances  as  those  najned,  even  to  such  as  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  all-round  cbemiatiy,  without  any  special  acquaintance  with 
particular  departmenta,  is  amply  proved  by  the  past  records  of  photo- 
graphy, and  many  mysterious  ezploeions  and  cases  of  "  spontaneous 
combustion  '  are,  no  doubt,  traceable  to  this  cause. 

I  can  give  an  instance  in  my  own  personal  experience,  dating  back 
a  good  many  yeans  to  my  "  aahul  days  "  in  photography,  in  the  shape 
of  an  unexpected  incident  which  remained  a  mystery  to  me  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  which,  though  unattended  fortunately  by  any 
more  seriooa  consequences  than  a  little  personal  discomfort  of  a  tem- 
porar}'  nature,  might  well  have  proved  far  more  diaaatrous. 

It  was,  I  need  scarcely  say,  in  the  "  good  oki  wet  plate  days."  I 
was  making  a  batch  of  collodion  and  found  I  was  short  of  iodide  of 
ammonium,  and  tbe  photographer  of  that  period  was  not  unacquainted 
with  tbe  neceesity  fcr  mtmhin§  many  of  tbe  materials  he  employed, 
si>metiaies  because  it  waa  the  only  way,  or  frequently  tbe  readiest  of 
obtaining  them.  In  my  case  I  ahould  hare  bad  to  travel  or  send 
aome  milea  to  the  neatest  chemist  who  was  likely  to  keep  the  salt  I 
wanted,  so  my  best  plan  was  to  compound  it  from  materials  I  had  at 
band. 

My  method  and  ingredieots  were  to  me  apparently  common  sense 
ones,  and  the  operation  preeented  no  special  feature  of  dilliculty.  A 
quantity  of  iodiine  waa  thrown  into  some  liquor  ammonia  in  a  glass 
measure,  and  ita  aolution  and  combination  haatened  by  pounding  with 
a  glass  rod.  Of  eoorae  a  due  amount  of  care  would  have  been  exer- 
ciaed  in  tha  ftaal  adjastawnt  of  tbe  proportions  of  the  two  elements, 
and  ia  the  ptoeeai  of  eryalallisatioo  if  only  time  bad  been  allowed  me, 
which,  however,  fortunately— I  aay  it  advisedly — was  not  the  ease, 
fur,  thanka  to  my  vigorooa  use  of  the  glasa  rod,  but  a  abort  period 
elapaed  before  there  was  a  dull  report  and  a  general "  ruction  **  of 
aome  aort,  the  eoataata  of  my  measure  glass  being  scattered  all  over 
the  plaoe.  Thanks  to  tha  power  of  the  ammonia  fumes,  my  face  waa 
not  in  too  doae  proximity,  ao  I  escaped  with  only  the  suffering  that 
rsmlted  from  the  poageat  vapour  of  iodine  and  ammonia  that  satu- 
rated  the  ataMMpbara  aad  temporarily  diverted  my  optical  arrange- 
meata  from  their  normal  dntiea. 

OoBodioB  making  waa  neceaaarily  relinquished  for  tbe  time,  and 
whsB  rasaaMd,  it  waa  with  a  sample  of  iodide  obtained  from  other 
ioarosa,  aad  tbe  preeiae  eaoae  of  the  upset  remained  a  mystery  for 
soma  tiate,  until  I  diseovarsd  that  I  bad  been  proceeding  upon  tbe 
orthodox  linea  for  tha  aaatifaetare  of  one  of  the  most  dangeroua 
axploaiva  knowa  to  thiwiits  Had  I  baaa  in  a  less  hurry,  and 
allowed  tha  aixtara  to  stand  a  few  miaolM  before  applying  the  glaa 
rod,  there  ia  ao  knowing  what  tlM  reault  woold  have  been ;  but  the 
inniifant  shows  that  erea  oat  of  two  such  comparatively  harmless  and 
woD-kaown  subataaeas  m  iodine  and  ammonia  a  vast  amount  of  risk 
Biay  come. 

I  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  tha  description  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Newall's  standard  aeaailometcr,  becaua  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
necessity  exists  for  sooie  instrument  which  can  fairly  be  designated 
by  soch  a  title.  It  wooU  be  absard  to  cUim  that  anything  like  a 
reliable  "  standard  *  exists.  Tbe  readings  of  the  Warnerke  instrument 
have  a  certain  approximate  value  to  thow  who  thoroughly  understand 
it,  and  who  conform  to  certain  aeoeaary  conditions,  but  ao  slight  a 
variation  b  thoa  conditions  aa  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  the 
aeiuitive  film  leodera  it  altagelher  uselea  for  purposes  of  practical 
comparisoa. 

That  refen  simply  to  variatioas  in  tbe  character  or  proportions  of 
the  variooa  haluldJ  employed,  m  the  phosphorescent  tablet  is  notori- 
ooaly  partial  in  its  behavioor  to  bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride  of  silver. 
Bat  if  wa  now  add  orthoehromatic  plates  to  those  to  be  tated,  it  ia 
aot  too  much  to  my  that  the  pho.<q)horesoent  suifaoe  ia  wora  than 
Dselaa.  Yet  after  very  careful  trials  this  wm  alected  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpoa  as  being  the  moat  practtcaOy  convenient 
form  of  illumination. 

What  ia  wanted  ia  no  doubt  what  Mr.  Newall  has  aimed  at,  namely, 
aa  iaatmnMot  capable  of  giving  a  reading  in  definite  terms  of  such  a 
dnration  of  exposaa  to  a  standard  light,  preferably  daylight  if  that 
caa  be  standardised.  Bat  there  lia  the  difficulty.  I  know  very  little, 
practically,  aboat  tbe  "  pentaae"  standard,  which  may  be  reliable 
eiKmgh  for  merely  photo-metrioal  porpoaa,  but  for  testing  photographic 
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mtttam  I  imutM  '"  chemicml  inteinity,  m  compared  with  daylight 
hM  IUU«  ror»ryto  iodide,  bwrnide,  or  chloride  of  silver  u  the 
feainow  UlUl  or  »ny  other  form  of  urtifieial  light. 

Tb«  neaTMt  ■pproMh  we  can  make  to  the  clmracter,  if  not  the  m- 
l«iwitT  of  iunlight-at  leaat  in  convenient  form— is  the  magnesium 
liffht  aJid  I  think  from  Tecolleclion  that  the  wngitometer  committee 
of  l*»  fpoka  well  of  thU  aa  a  practical  standard.  No  greater  diffi- 
culty eii*U  in  the  raae  of  magne.Mum  in  getting  a  fixed  amount  of 
doty  out  of  a  giron  quantity  than  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  and 
it  c.-rt»inly  hax  th.>  advantage  over  other  artificial  U?hts  of  exerting  an 
action  on  the  diff.nnt  Imloida  more  cloaely  resembling  that  of  sun- 

''uul  the  mechanical  arrangement*  of  Mr.  Newall's  instrument, 
tKovgh  ingenious,  are  to  my  mind  unnecessarily  complex,  and,  raore- 
orer,  i»<iuire  •  delicacy  of  adjustment  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  in 
time'exposun-s  that  places  it  prncticftlly  out  of  court  for  everyday  use. 

Nothing  could  well  be  simpler  nor  more  accurate  in  its  graduations 
of  time  to  the  moat  minute  fractions  of  a  second  than  the  revolving 
disc  pi«Kod  with  apertuivss  bearing  definite  relations  to  the  whole 
ciimmfeKOoe  of  the  circle.  With  such  a  revolving  screen,  pierced 
with  hole*  Increasing  in  aze  gradually  by  increments  of  :'y6  degrees 
of  arc,  it  is  ponible  without  any  elaborate  roochaiiical  contrivances  to 
accurately  divide  a  second  into  hundredths;  for  no  matter  what  the 
•paed  of  revolution,  each  3(1  degrees  of  opening  will  give  an  exposure 
of  ooe  one-hundredth  of  the  total  time  given.  Such  a  contrivance 
was  described  some  years  ago  before  one  of  the  London  societies — 
Ui«  lliotographic  Club,  I  think— by  Mr.  W.  Bedford,  and  would  be 
difficult  to  improve,  except  in  detail. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  or  rather  in  the 
report  of  that  meeting,  I  notice  that  jjyrogallic  acid  is  described  as 
"  the  former  tali."  Either  the  speaker  or  the  reporter  is  rather  out 
in  bis  phraseology,  I  think. 

The  quertioD  of  treating  hydroquinone  colloquially  as  quinol  is  one 
that  may  »ery  well  be  considered  seriously,  for  the  proposal  made  in 
more  than  one  quarter  to  condense  it  to  "  hydro  "  is  supremely  absurd, 
tod  yet  not  more  so  except  in  its  newness  than  either  "  pyro "  or 
"  hypo,"  an  three  prefixes  being  equally  meaningless  when  employed 
•lotw. 

Quinol,  however,  answers  every  purpose,  being  short  and  concise 
■s  well  as  being  the  real  name  of  the  substance ;  but  there  is,  of 
eoane,  the  usual  "conservatism"  of  photographers  to  be  overcome 
•Tsa  in  the  ewe  of  so  comparatively  new  an  introduction  as  hydro- 
qoinoiM. 

Ute  pcopoted  Parent  Society's  mnseum  would  be  a  good  idea  !f 
properly  carried  out,  for  an  immense  amount  of  interest  centres  in 
•11  objects  of  an  "  antiquarian  "  nature,  if  such  a  term  can  he  applied 
to  things  photogniphic.  But  I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  join 
with  Mr.  Arnold  .Spiller  in  wishing  to  keep  clear  of  South  Kensington. 
TTie  "  historical  collection  "  got  together  for  the  Inventions  Exhibition 
was,  I  believe,  to  be— or  it  was  so  proposed— relegated  to  that  great 
national  headquarters  of  "fossildom;"  if  it  got  there  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  lost. 

Chairmen  of  meetings  have  various  uses,  ornamental  and  practical, 
but  a  new  one  with  a  »oui>i;on  of  danger,  or  at  least  excitement  about 
it,  hM  been  added  to  the  list.  Mr.  Iladdon,  we  are  told,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  L<indon  and  l*rovinci«l  Association  utilised  the  Chair- 
man as  a  weight  to  bold  down  a  box  while  he  exploded  some  gun- 
CoUon  in  it    Happy  and  obliging  Mr.  Chairman !  Junius. 


HOOKE-S  CAMERA,  1694. 
To  whom  sboald  wo  ascribe  the  camera  in  its  portable  form  ?    This 
appeua  to  me  a  qnesUon  much  more  easily  put  than  perhaps  satis- 

It^  *'inr-  ^^^  T"*^'  i'"'."  *?>"'  '^^^K  his  darkened 
f?^^  ^  *^,?.  "°^  °>"?'"«1  therem,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
th*t  the  Neanohun  pliilosopher  walised  the  fact  that  the  camera 

°rf" if  T  .u  "'  ^^\  f".'**  ■"  ««''»'inpr  any  one  to  draw  or 
sketch.  In  the  aeTenteenth  book  of  his  Natural  Magic,  which  treats 
of  .tranp.  ghsMt,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  bears  more  dirt,ctly  on 
Jll,.!^'^.  "»*•".?••««  »'<'  ->"«1«  with  the  camera,  wo  find  him 
d»t.nctly  suting,  "If  you  cannot  <lraw  a  picture  of  a  man  or  anv- 
thin^  else,  draw  it  by  this  meMs"  (EnglU  translation,  imi))     It 


is  quite  apparent  that  in  the  arrangement  put  forward  by  Porta,  tlit 
thing  to  be  drawn  would  recjuire  to  be  brought  to  the  vicinity  of  th< 
darkened  room  and  placed  in  a  suitable  position,  according  to  th( 
light,  before  that  its  image  could  be  reproduced  on  the  whitenet 
tablet  destined  to  receive  it. 

Who,  then,  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  a  portable  camera  to  th« 
place  where  it  might  be  wanted?  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  we 
were  indebted  to  an  Englishman  for  the  suggestion,  but,  be  this  as  il 
may,  it  is  siifiiciently  interesting  to  refer  to  the  instrument  wliici; 
Dr.  Robert  Hooke  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Soi^iety  or 
December  19,  1094.  The  accompanying  picture  is  a  reproductior 
of  the  plate  which  figures  in  the  work,  Ptiilosophkal  Experiments  am. 
Obsercatiunt  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Ilooke,  S.Ii.S.,  and  Gmm.  Pr<,J 
Gresh. 

These  memoirs  of  Ilooke  were  published  in 
London,  in  1720,  by  W.  Derham,  F.R.S.  As 
the  title  implies,  its  contents  are  varied;  we 
may  .simply  refer  to  a  few  of  them : — "  On  the 
invention  of  the  Barometer  in  1659;  Descrip- 
tion of  his  Weather-wiser;  on  Hailstones  that 
fell  in  London,  May  18,  1G80,  with  plates; 
on  Instruments  for  Sounding  great  Depths  of 
the  Sea  ;  on  Telescopes  and  Microscopes  ;  on 
Amber,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  title  of  the  article  in  which  we  are 
more  especially  interesteil  is  as  follows :  "  An 
Instrument  of  Use  to  take  the  Draught  or  Picture  of  anything,' 
communicated  by  Dr.  Ilooke  to  the  Iloyal  Sociuty,  December  il) 
1694.  After  referring  to  the  very  imperfect  way  iu  which  boolis  ol 
travel  are  illustrated,  in  a  style  which  to  say  the  least  is  verbose 
and  which  would  simply  weary  the  ordinary  reader  to  quote  it, 
extenso,  he  goes  on  to  say : — - 

"  It  is  therefore,  the  Interest  of  all  such,  as  deme  to  be  rightly  and 
truly  informed  for  the  future,  to  promote  the  Use  and  Practice  of  aomt 
such  contrivance  as  I  shall  now  describe,  whereby  any  Person  that  car 
but  use  his  Pen  and  trace  the  Profile  of  what  he  sees  ready  drawn  for 
him,  shall  be  able  to  give  us  the  true  Draught  of  whatever  he  sees  before 
him,  that  continues  so  long  time  in  the  same  Posture  as  while  he  can 
nimbly  run  over,  with  his  Pen,  the  Boundaries,  or  Out-lines  of  the  Thing 
to  be  represented,  which  beuig  once  truly  taken,  'twill  not  at  all  be 
difficult  to  add  the  proper  Shadows  and  Light  pertinent  thereunto.  Bj 
the  same  Instrument  also  the  Mariner  may  very  easily  and  truly  draw 
the  Prospect  of  any  Shore,  and  from  Time  to  Time  denote  the  Rising 
thereof,  as  he  does  nearer  and  nearer  approach  it,  and  the  Depression  oi 
Sinking  of  it,  as  he  does  recede. 

"  The  Instrument  I  mean  for  this  purpose  is  nothing  else  but  a  small 
Picture-Box  much  like  that  which  I  long  since  shewed  the  Society  for 
Drawing  the  Picture  of  a  Man,  or  the  like ;  of  the  Bigness  of  the  original 
or  of  any  proportionable  Bigness  that  should  be  desired,  as  well  biggei 
as  smaller  than  the  Life,  which  I  believe  was  the  first  of  that  kind  whiob 
was  ever  made  or  described  by  any.  And,  possibly,  this  may  be  thf 
first  of  this  kind  that  has  been  applied  to  this  Use ;  tho'  upon  the  first 
Institution  of  the  Royal  Foundation  of  Christ-Church  I  propounded  it 
to  the  Governors  there  for  the  use  of  the  Children  :  But  Sir  John  Mors 
undertaking  to  write  an  Institution,  and  having  omitted  it,  it  has  nol 
there  been  brought  into  use." 

Ilooke  must  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  his  picture  of  th( 
instrument  would  be  sufficiently  explanatory,  for  in  the  text  n( 
description  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found  regarding  the  instrument 
The  size  of  the  aperture,  depicted  in  the  cut,  would  of  necessity  in 
dicato  that  there  weis  a  lens  of  some  sort  placed  in  the  opening.  T 
would  be  interesting  if  we  could  trace  something  regarding  thi 
"  picture-ho.x  long  since  shewed  the  Society,"  but  so  far  as  I  havi 
been  able  I  have  not  found  anything  regarding  it  in  tho  printet 
records  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  fuller  description  of  the  instrument  has  no 
been  given  us,  but  it  will  he  apparent  to  any  one  that,  in  the  illus 
tration  above  shown,  an  early  prototype  of  our  modem  camera  i 
clearly  to  be  seen. 

Some  details  regarding  Dr.  Hooke  may  not  be  without  interesi 
He  was  born  at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  July  18,  168i' 
He  showed  at  an  early  age  a  decided  turn  for  mechanics.  The  Hoi 
Robert  Boyle  made  use  of  his  services  in  the  construction  of  hi 
celebrated  air  pump.  This  was  about  the  year  16.5o.  Later  on  !i 
applied  the  balance  spring  for  the  regulating  of  the  movement  i 
watches.  In  1062  he  was  appointed  curator  of  experiments  to  tli 
Royal  Society.  In  160-5  Hooke  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geometr 
in  Gresham  College.  The  great  fire  of  London  took  place  in  tl 
following  year,  and  Ilooke  had,  it  seems,  an  excellent  plan  for  tl 
rebuilding  of  the  city.  Although  highly  approved,  it  was  the  eel. 
brated  architect  Wren's  plan  that  was  adopted,  but  Hooke  got  a  po 
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H'»rk». 


eyor  of  tli*  works.    Ha  wm  Mcratwy  to  the  Koyal  Sodetjr 

for  firp  TPST*,  bariimr  be«n  elected  to  th«  poit  in  1*^77,  and  in  1081-82 

thf  ^p'""  rp«d  before  that  body  were  pubfialied  by  him  under  the 

i'trnpAkal  CoiUetions.     In  1W6  the  Itoyal  Society  made 

t.  ao  that  he  migfat  complete  hi*  philoaophical  inn-Dtions. 

•  ••OM  to  hare  aceomniiabed.     Ilcxjke  died  on  March  •'(, 

biiriMi   in  St.   Heiea'a  Church,    I(i»hopa(^te-etn^t, 

:iiid  waa  of  a  higher  onler  than  his 

iiat  he  waa  of  crooked  fifpire  and  had 

-.  .■„,.„.   A-nrk  was  in  character  too  varied  for 

;  i  pU'te  what ,  in  manj  eases,  he  was  the  originator 

-itinsB  are  Micn/rmfkia,  \CfA;  Leelione*  Cul- 

I  ^kmmmt  Worka,  publi4ie<l  by  Waller  in 

II  whidi  ws  hava  taksn  our  illiulration  woold, 
jirrfaoe,  aaem  lo  h**a  been  principally  couipili<il  from 
I  Mr.  Waller  liad  not  OMda  nae  of  in  the  I'uatkmnwut 

W.  Laho,  Jl'N. 


CIIKMICAL  VIGNKTTKU 

"ve  a  aiaare  cone  of  tta,eanlU«rd,  or  wnid,  all 
■li*CT«m,  to  Bt  into  Ike  ian>l«i  of  yf>ur  cmmera, 
f'  letMNOK  giaas  inside,  and  f  mnt  part  made 
b  betwaen  lans  and 

•■•tttile  fiin>*tte  ibe  naoal 

Hoard,  and  iniade  el  froet 

list  it  win  more  op  and 

leways,  K>  a*  to  admit  i>r 

II  ernlred  on  yonr  Alatr. 

abiiMt  liat^   OMul  newi. 

'tab  on  Mmwai  Ui. 

aftei  s>ai Ja  ti**  r»r- 

|iatteni. 

.  •■  plate  in  jrour  bohbrr,  eabtnet  siia, 

plac<<d  a  whtu  alicwt  «4  P*PM  *  'e*  '<^'  fn'tn  the  lena' 

,-im  for  a  few  Mooads,  ami  aw>*inK  it  •liKUtW  no  as  lo 

puie  wbita  on  pbMe.     Uivebip  with  oaoal  demkipar,  bat 

so  aa  lo  aaew*  gnat  daMtly. 

Kti  pwxeaJed  pf«»prrly,  ha»e  a  Sim  of  bare 

•  ignetle  pear-*ha[ir<!  in  lli"  cvntrr  of  your 

'^  III   v  little  expoaiue  as  puMblr  with  piolunged 

>«  to  grl  as  Krailinir  an  edge  as  puasiblc 

.  i.. .,  .1,.  ^^  printing  waiJt,  with  which  to  get  Uw 

'  I  in^  frane,  pat  a  thick  rW«ti  itlaas  between 

wasloaacaaw  addilinnal  Miflnnai.     Now 

'  Ub.  aaj  sis  meood*,  abunt  f<iar  feet  off. 

.noat  density,  and  fix  as  usual.     You 

p«wir-»fmpr-d  Tijrrw'tte  in  the  cfnlre 

:  any  aiuount  of 

.  citiier  makintf 

'.  l.-<.,|Ui-.  '>r  luakiuf  UifluiMil  tuiU  front  cardboanl 

<i  ran  obtain  all  thf  ■>•«  leqniate.     The  lart  is  the 

' -n  ^tartly  bi<wes«  tbe  Iwim  awl 

r  this  piirpme  00  coodiiion  of 

laaigiasd  negative  aa  mask,  bat  still  not 

'  '•■'■n  an  ao*  ef  tbe  natline  or  pa«tepaper 

«  III  obtain  rrry  miIi  irradual  nuliine 

',mU«  ran  be  tilled  ap  easily.     Taste 

■'  Jaat  as  Iba  old  glass  stained 

,  A  Ibess  ThpieUas  ean  be  made 

Itonnnr  MonBisox. 


»  yuitf  aparr  tini 


rilUTO-M  (X'll  ANICA  L  Jt/ITINOS.  - 1 V. 

I'M  etching  line  Modb  tbe  following  apniratns  Is  mieamiTy,  and 

houU  ).'  praearMi  before  commencing  wont,  as  one  of  the  pr>Ufic 

^iire  in  tbb  work  is  tiding  lo  do  it  without  •uitsMo  toul*:— 

I  I'rirftlmr  frama,  bos  imltrni,  with  ntra  t)iirk  plate  irlaM 

Itted  witb  screws  inM>-sil  of  •prin^r*.  a 

'  niMsr,  an  inking  slab,  a  Iratbvr  litho  roller, 

<  ttanwl  rnder,  a  wooden  tray,  liniil  with  pitch,  on 

ig,  and  a  hot  plate  healed  with  gas.    Zinc  plates 

itssa  guage,  pbelo-tnMfarr  •"'^  •'■^  '>*'<^  etching 

*af7. 

'>«  Ibers  an  two  fvoeamae,  rix.,  bichromated 
:  laa  work,  tad  Wfrni  for  fine  line  work,  and 


for  tint  or  half-tone  work;  for  printinjjr  in  albumen,  the  white  of  one 
egg,  beaten  and  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  water  and  one  ounce  of  u 
saturated  solution  of  bichromatu  of  JX)tn^h.  well-filtered,  makes  the  best 
mixture.  The  zinc  plate  polished,  first  with  fine  emery  cloth  and  turps, 
followe<l  by  pumice  powder,  is  gained  in  a  bath  of  nitric  acid,  one 
part;  alum,  one  part;  water,  one  hundn-d  parts;  then,  after  wasliinfr, 
IS  placed  in  the  wbirler,  coated,  whirled,  coated  again,  again  whirled, 
then  removed  and  dried  at  once  over  the  spirit  stove. 

Expose  in  the  nun  from  four  to  eight  minutes,  in  the  alisde  from 
twenty  to  sixty  minnt<4,  then  ink  up  with  the  type-printers' roller, 
the  ink  being  thinned  with  turps.  Tlie  film  of  ink  requisite  for  a  zinc 
plate  isverj-thin;  indeed,  it  must  not  lie  thick  enough  to  prevent 
the  zinc  being'  seen  underneath.  The  developiiient  is  efTected  bv 
putting  the  plate  into  a  dish  of  cold  water,  and  rubbing  gently  with 
a  pad  of  cotton  wool,  which  clears  away  the  ink  from  the  whites, 
leaving  the  image  on  the  plate,  and  if  the  exposure  bus  been  sufficient 
it  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  to  remove  the  image. 
Tliis  method  is  not  the  best  for  very  tine  line,  or  for  tiut,  or  half-tone 
work,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  ink  to  choke  up  the  finest 
lines.  Therefore,  for  such  subjects  the  bitumen  process  must  be  used 
instead.  Now  bitumen  has  heea  used  for  even  a  longer  time  than 
albumen  as  a  senaitidng  sgent  for  metal  plate  printing,  but  when  usetl 
in  its  erode  state  ik  ao  Tery  insensitive  that  it  is  prnctically  useless. 
Hut  when  the  crude  bitnmaa  la  pnificd  by  being  washed  in'  ether,  it 
is  only  about  one-third  slower  than  albumen. 

To  purify  the  bitumen  it  is  powdered,  put  into  a  widu-mouthed 
bottle,  and  sulUcient  ether,  S.Q. '73.'>,  as  uill  cover  it  is  |ioured  in, 
stirred  well,  and  allowed  to  Stand  a  few  hours,  then  well  stirred,  and 
thi-  lilackenrd  ether  thrown  awar.  Another  lot  of  ether  is  then 
n.M>  I.  the  mixture  stirred,  then  allowed  to  stand,  then  again  stirred. 
Hill  I  In'  li<|iiid  thrown  awar,  the  set  of  operations  being  repeated, 
until  the  ether,  after  standing  for  a  f->w  hours,  is  nearlv  colourleai, 
whnn  the  rtrsiduu  of  Utumen  u  poured  into  a  cleaan  and  drv  tin  dish, 
and  put  away  in  a  wann  comer  of  a  dark  room  to  dry.  \Vhoii  the 
puritiMl  bitiimxn  is  dry  it  is  jet  blsck,  verj-  friable,  and  thoroughly 
sol'  Tlis  Iwst  pniportion  of  bitumen  required  for  each 

oil  innot  be  given,  as  each  sample  must  lie  used  in  the 

proporiious  mat  suit  it;  tberefote  each  ssmple  of  purified  bitumen 
must  be  triad  before  deridiiy  upon  tlie  prjix-r  quantity,  fifteen  to 
I  wenty-fire  grains  of  preparva  bitumen  to  each  ounce  of  pure  benzole 
being  a  good  guide.  Wiienever  there  is  any  difliculty  in  procuring 
pun  boMole,  oenxine  cullas,  sold  by  chemists,  will  be  found  nn  effi- 
cient snbstiluiab  bat  ordinary  benzine  of  commerce  is  best  avoided, 
as  it  is  an  nneartain  eompoawL  The  bitumen  dissolree  reailily  and 
•h'liild  be  filtfrrd  before  use. 

The  zinc  pUten  sre  {ixlisbed  with  fiiK'  emery  cloth  and  turps,  then 
with  wa«h<'<l  wliili'uinff,  inoistem-d  with  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of 
torpi-ntini-  niw!  minrraj  naphtha,  then  put  in  the  whirh-r,  dusted,  then 
ciiatmi  !'■  I  f<ir  two  or  lbr««  minutns,  when  the  film  will  be 

drr  mil !  •■ure. 

"To  coat  llie  jilutus  without  a  whirler  will  bo  a  useless  waste  of 
lime  and  malensi,  as  unlua  there  is  a  ihin,  even  lilm  all  over  the 
jilalM  a  good  print  cann<it  lie  ohtaineil.  The  Ixwt  form  of  wbirler, 
enetingonlyanoot  three  shillings,  isllial  illustrated  in  Phol-i-mgrnring, 
publisihed  by  Mewr-    V-  -i-  -,,1  Itrtitliers,  Notting-hill. 

Itllumen  print"  {'-d  by  immersion  in  a  dish  of  turpentine, 

and  octupii-s  fniiu  :... uules  to  an  hour,  according  as  the  ex|)0- 

sun-  has  been  short  or  long,  the  iff.ft  of  over  ex|N>sur)>  U-ing  onlv  to 
pniloiig  the  time  of  dereloum<-nt,  under  exiioyuni,  of  course,  telling 
Its  own  tale  by  leaving  the  xinc  bare. 

Wfien  the  development  is  judged  to  be  finished,  wash  the  plate 
under  a  powerful  nw,  then  immersion  in  a  dish  containing  water  one 
hundnxl  part*,  nitric  scid  one  part,  and  a  few  secuids  will  reveal  the 
fact  whi-thi-r  or  not  the  dev>-lopment  has  bei-n  carried  on  sufficiently 
far.     If  not,  the  plat>>  is  rftiinii«l  to  (In-  tur|ii-ntine. 

i'riiits  in  allMimen  are  first  of  all  giimmi^d  in  ami  diii^l,  then  rolled 
up  with  the  b-ather  rolkrr  cluirged  with  soft  etching  ink,  worked  as 
stiff  as  poMible.  After  this  inimerve  in  wafer — in  which  in  sufficient 
nitric  acid  to  just  taste— for  one  mlimti'  to  clear  away  the  gum,  !cc.\ 
then  wash  well,  bnck  an<l  front,  ruliliing  with  a  soft  siionge,  dry, 
and  make  any  «lt>-rations  or  retouching  that  may  hi'  wantinl  — protect 
the  back  with  white  hard  varnish,  also  the  margin  and  any  of  the 
broad  whites:  then  gum  ia  again,  dry,  and  again  roll  up,  dti.'-t  with 
powdered  rc«n,  after  which  tbe  etching  is  proceeded  with.  The  first 
two  or  three  etchings  are  the  most  important,  and  require  patience  and 
a  weak  acid  bath. 

Witb  a  bitumen  image  the  first  etdiing  is  done  before  rolling  up, 
so  there  is  every  chance  of  getting  the  fine  lines  sharp.  The  subee- 
qnent  operations  of  gnaming  in  and  rolling  up  are  the  same  as  for 
albumen. 
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tkt  tatmi  toOn  ta  M«i  with  thinnuih  ink  when  the  etching  has 
too  dwp  for  the  U««ther  n.ller  to  properly  touch  the  lineN 


ILVuW  roUer  b!^iiw  brought  into  u»e  after  the  resist  is  cleared  off 
Z  STtTwhich  U  Zie  hot ;  then  th,  glazed  roller  charged  with  the 
hMjink  bn.ugbt  to  working  con.i*tency  with  turps,  and  the  etched 
pUt.  on  the  hot  pUt«  U  rolled  up,  the  ohject  being  to  touch  the  tops 
of  lb«  UnM  onlr,  io  that  the  burr  caused  by  each  successire  etching 
MtT  b*  mnoTtil  without  danger  to  the  auiface. 

The  prodnction  of  negative*— grained  negatives  for  tint  or  lialf- 
lOW  Uooke— raquire  great  care,  but  the  making  of  the  gcreens  is  even 
■andiOeatt  The  uaual  idea  of  these  8cr»<en»  is  that  they  must  be 
««fT  iatMiae;  hut  this  is  quite  a  misUke.  The  thinner  they  are  the 
totter;  that  in,  within  due  hounds.  The  operator  should  have  a  selec- 
tioa  of  them  varying  in  density  and  use  them  to  suit  the  particular 
Bietoi*  to  be  copied,  tlie  rule  being  the  flatter  the  original  the  thinner 
~        ,„         "^  W.T.Wilkinson. 


THE  PUOl'EKTIES  OF  DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 
No.  III. 
Wb  bow  cMiclBd6  the  summary  of  the  properties  of  detective  cameras. 
In  aatwer  to  the  queetkn  :— 

t3.  Wku  improvemtHU  in  ihe  eoHttruetion  of  the  detective  camera  can 
ftunifftill 

(«)  "  A  mathod  of  ooiutmctioo  so  that  operator  could  observe  the  wliole 
Md  of  the  plate  awl  fooos  at  the  same  time  that  the  exposure  is  made." 

(6|  "The  Msal  camera  wonid  be  one  carrying  two  lanses  of  seven  and  four 
aad  a  half  or  Ave  iaobs*  focoi  rMpectively,  with  an  automatic  arrangement  to 
briag  the  plate  to  a  Bxed  foena  at  the  same  time  that  the  lens  is  changed.  An 
aatomatie  anangonent  to  bring  a  fresh  plate  or  breadth  of  film  into  place  after 
—'''-j;  the  uposore,  Uie  abutter  at  the  same  time  setting  itself  for  a  second 
aipesars,  woold  be  a  god-send.  In  other  wonls,  twelve  pressures  on  the  ex- 
piMiag  trigger  or  bnib  shonld  expose  twelve  negatives,  without  the  neces»  ity  of 
■aaipaUUng  the  internal  arrangements,  either  by  the  clumsy  process  of  npen- 
lag  the  box,  or  by  working  slidn,  buttons,  or  levers  on  the  outside.  A  strong 
spriak  woand  up  at  starting,  could  do  thisi.  A  figure,  seen  through  a  slot, 
eoela  vUbly  ngutar  the  number  of  exposures  mad*.  A  thorouglily  self-cou- 
taiaed  aatomatic  camera  oonld  be  disguised  in  an  endless  variety  of  portable 
eaasa,  and  nsed  without  attracting  attention,  and  so  justify  the  name  of  a 
'detective  camera,'  now  so  grossly  misapplied  in  nearly  all  instances." 

(c)  "A  swingback  that  would  work  automatically  when  camera  is  tilted. " 

(J)  "A  ftrj  dUHcnlt  question  to  answer.  A  detective  camera,  to  be  useful, 
should  not  hate  any  plate  holders,  but  shoulil  be  so  constructed  that  it  carry 
witkia  itself  at  least  two  dozen  platts,  and  so  arrangeii  that  these  plates  could 
be  sasUy  tianaferred  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  ciimera  with  a  slight 
■eiauiaat  of  the  box.  l*rovisions  for  focussing  len.ses  from  four  inches  to  eight 
tfhss.  A  great  luxury  would  be  a  moveable  or  sliding  focussing  screen  that 
eeald  be  brooght  into  use  in  a  moment." 

(«)  "  My  objection  to  the  detective  camera  is,  that  not  being  able  to  focus 
sharply  as  with  my  regnlar  view  camera." 

(/■)  "A  detective  camera  should  have  a  shutter  of  positive  movement, 
baUBcedto  prevent  excessive  shock,  yet  capable  of  moving  fast  enough  to 
U^a  tratUog  bone  peasing  the  camera  at  light  angle  to  the  axis  of  tlie  lens, 
™*0"*  M'"'  of  loMga  Plate  holders  and  slides  should  be  dispensed  with 
•"•  ■"■■•  I»OTUed  tor  bringing  the  sensitive  surfaces  into  position  rapidly. 
Thae  sboald  be  provided  temporary  means  for  preventing  the  light  striking 
tb*  plats  when  the  shutter  is  set  or  a  self-shutting  sliuttcr  arranged.  Special 
deries*  are  needed  for  easily  releasing  the  shutter  without  jarring  the  camera 
at  the  Instant  of  exposare." 

(f)  "1.  That  they  be  so  arranged  that  at  Ie,ist  six  plates  can  be  exposed 
wtOumt  opeoug  the  box.  2.  That  the  shutter  can  be  timed  accurately  3 
??**'*,*".  ■fJ*^  pr»ctical  double  swing.  4.  That  the  finder  is  actuiiy  in 
promrttoa  to  tbe^xe  of  the  plate  and  alwolutely  correct  in  position.  5,  That 
UebellowB  bar*  beedom  enough  in  movement  t«  take  a  wide  angle  or  rectilinear 

J^L'l'iri^llf  1  'IS'  '^  ^'  "*?"  *"■;''•  ^-  *  .™""'™  '»  """^  fifty  fil'"s  (the 
?^^  .S.J:  7i^  "frt^n  and  rapid  means  of  exi>08ing  them  in  succession. 
-  ?f^»^ii  j!jJi?^  '"  roll-holder  paper  or  films,  and  find  tliat  tliey  work  a.s 
^--hi^'.i'T^"  glass  pUtes.  2.  Some  easy  and  satisfactory  way  of 
''^"^  *H  'T*'  op  ^  the  very  instant  of  releasing  the  shutter  The 
anaMMBt  forfocasato^  by  estimating  .listance  has  been  very  unsatisfactory 
,  aijd  I  invsnaUy  lose  the  view  that  1  want  the  most  and  '      ■ 


la  my  hands, 


ante'  (or  moat 


esti- 
finder,'  of 


^^m.  ~i  Tj;.2i!^'"  .  '*^'?'  "'"".  "."f^  "P  "^^^  °o  '  "Oder,'  of 
J«r.  aDd  fit  worldag  so  easily  that  you  do  not  move  the  camera  in  operating  it " 
i3i  "^1[?^  "?'  '^"  contahi  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  glass  nlates  in 
l^tSi^'^T^^ """v''!?'  'o  """"  t^enty.five orTrt^e'ii^fjiis 
Mgr-""..'*'— *  '*'°y  *y  bolders.  .Also  a  focussing  finder  which  will 

-i2iZiL''."h^ur'^^i,i^':^,ts.',^'- "' '"« '- " '-''  0^ " = ^ 

i^^CS^^'tTi  »  ?  'r°  "".f "  '^'V''  •=»■"«"  *''«"  not  in  use.    Sha,low. 
lag  hoods  to  the  finder,  to  k«>p  the  sunrhine  off  the  ground  glass  of  same  when 


sun  is  .shining  over  your  back  or  overhead.  To  have  the  top  of  the  lid  divided 
and  hinged,  so  tlmt  you  can  introtluce  a  holder  quickly  at  any  focus  without 
opening  entire  camera  l>ox,  and  a  means  of  withdrawing  quickly  tlie  holder 
other  than  by  your  finger  nails.  Also  an  indicator  to  show  wliethei  or  no  the 
shutter  is  set  without  having  to  try  the  same.  To  have  drawn  on  top  of 
cjiniera  lines  showing  the  angle  of  view  included  by  lens,  so  that  without  use 
of  finilera  yon  can  M  sure  to  have  an  object  on  the  plate — a  very  necessary 
thing  in  quick  snap  work  on  the  streets.  Also  a  small  roll  holder  to  sliile  in 
place  of  plate  holders.     The  present  roll  holders  make  the  camera  too  bulky. 

[1)  "  I  don't  think  the  ])erfect  detective  camera  can  ever  exist,  except  in  the 
imagination  ;  it  requires  '  too  many  more  inijirovenieiits,'  many  of  which  con- 
flict with  one  another.  My  'detective  '  and  other  camera  experience  lia.s  been 
quite  varied,  and  ha.s  takeu  all  my  leisure  time  since  1881,  but  it  appears  to 
ine  that  I  have  mainly  learned  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
There  is  a  wonderful  fascination  al)0ut  the  work,  however." 

(m)  "  One  that  will  take  lens  from  5  to  8  inches  ;  cany  at  least  two  dozen 
gla.ss  plates  ;  set  shutter  and  relea.se  from  outside  of  box  ;  expose  plates  without 
opening  box  or  drawing  slides ;  no  external  brasswo'k  ;  and  lock  so  that  it 
will  lie  impossible  to  meddle  with  it  without  key  ;  colour,  dead  black." 

(/i)  "  Make  it  less  complicated,  so  tliat  it  can  l)e  used  instantly.  When 
I  need  my  detective  most  my  experience  has  been  that  there  is  not  time  to 
work  a  complicated  camera.  It  usually  happens  that  by  the  time  I  am  ready 
to  shoot,  the  effect  I  particularly  wanted  cannot  be  obtained,  the  game  has  got 
out  of  range.  One  cannot  usually  sit  around  all  day  waiting  for  good  things. 
They  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  must  lie  caught  on  the  fly  to  be 
worth  getting.  This  cannot  be  done  if  the  camera  will  not  admit  of  being 
worked  quickly  aud  easily.  By  the  time  a  lens  was  changed,  a  swingback 
ailjusted,  the  .shutter  regnlated  to  a  minute  fraction  of  the  twentietli  part  of  a 
second,  the  slide  drawn,  &c.,  even  a  rheumatic  mud  turtle  would  have  crawled 
oat  of  sight  and  been  lost  for  ever.  My  experience  points  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, viz. ,  to  the  need  of  extreme  symplicity  in  construction  of  the  camera,  a 
fixed  focus,  a  good  shutter  that  will  let  in  lots  of  light  when  oi>en,  and  none  at 
all  when  closed,  some  means  of  nulling  the  slide  without  having  to  open  the 
box,  if  possible  a  flexible  film  that  does  not  need  stripping,  aud  when  these 
are  provided  it  will  be  easy  and  pleasant  work  to  get  good  pictures  with  a 
detective  camera. " 

(o)  "I  would  suggest  that  the  bellows  of  the  camera  should  be  made  of 
longer  draw,  so  that  objects  less  than  eight  feet  could  be  photographed  readily, 
and  perhaps  some  copying  done.  The  shutters  on  most  detective  cameras  do 
not  have  the  proper  shaped  opening,  and  I  think  that  a  shutter  which  works 
between  the  lenses  is  preferable  to  most  of  the  shutters  now  used.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  the  lenses  should  be  of  longer  focus  than  are  generally  used, 
say  71-inch  equivalent  focus  for  a  4  x  5  plate.  The  ways  on  which  my  camera 
slides  are  made  of  soft  wood,  which  in  summer  swell  and  make  focussing  almost 
impofisible.     If  these  were  made  of  brass  the  camera  would  work  easier. " 

(/))  "Some  invention  to  enable  one  to  take  many  pictures  without  having  to 
change  plates  or  films,  to  avoid  the  weight  of  glass  and  yet  not  have  the  com- 
plication and  expense  of  tlie  roll  holder.  I  think  the  celluloid  film  and  the 
promised  contrivance  for  carrying  the  same  in  one  holder  to  the  extent  of 
aliout  four  dozen  films  will  solve  the  problem." 

{(/)  "  If  the  future  of  plates  is  to  be  the  ivory  film,  we  want  a  case  holding,  say, 
twelve  films,  separated  by,  say,  ferrotype  sheets,  so  that  a  spring  may  ]nisli  one 
at  a  time  up  into  focus  and  make  a  dozen  exposures  at  once.  \Vith  all  my 
admiration  for  the  detective,  and  after  three  years'  use  of  the  same  camera,  I 
am  the  more  convinced  that  instantaneous  work  is  only  an  episode  in  the  work 
of  the  amateur  photographer.  Time  pictures  are  the  cream  of  the  camera,  and 
however  careful  to  focus  with  the  detective,  there  is  that  difference  between  the  i 
two  kinds  of  work  which  adds  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  the  time  picture."    | 

()•)  "  Dispensing  with  all  clap-trap  attachments.     Less  bulk  and  weight."       ' 

(s)  "A  camera  in  which  can  be  carried  films  or  other  flexible  plates  wiihmt 
the  necessity  of  independent  plate  holders,  where  no  stripping  would  be 
necessary,  would  be  the  most  desirable  feature  of  any  improvement  that  I 
could  suggest." 

{t)  "A  lens  which  would  remove  any  necessity  of  taking  any  focus.  Guessing 
at  your  focus  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  my  experience,  and  it  is  very  incon- 
venient to  have  to  go  through  the  operations  necessary  to  look  through  your 
ground  glass  and  take  an  accurate  focus.  The  plate  on  which  the  handle  of  my 
focus  works  is  marked  6  to  10,  60  f«t,  and  experience  enables  me  to  be  pretty 
accurate,  but  I  have  found  several  pictures  ruined  by  being  out  of  focus  when 
I  guessed  at  the  distance  being  about  2,5  or  30  feet.  I  saw  an  Englisli  (?)  lens 
this  summer  that  entirely  obviated  this  ditticulty.  Any  object  at  a  distance  of 
10  feet  was  in  perfect  focus,  likewise  any  object  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  or 
more.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  fault  and  annoyance  of  a  detective 
camera.  I  think  also  an  arrangement  by  which  you  could  carry  more  tlian 
three  plate  holders  in  your  box  would  lie  a  great  improvement.  I  can  carry 
but  six  plates  in  my  box,  and  any  carried  in  any  other  way  run  the  risk  of 
being  injured  unless  one  gives  one's  undivided  attention  to  them.  I  ruined 
many  sucli  this  summer  in  going  off  for  the  day,  when  I  wanted  to  take  many 
pictures  aud  carried  ten  or  twelve  plate  holders  in  a  bag.  Of  course  it  would 
add  somewhat  to  weight  of  camera  box,  but  I  should  think  six  plate  holders 
might  be  carried  without  inconvenience. " 

(a)  "Not  having  any  experience  with  the  commercial  varieties,  I  can  only 
state  wliat  I  find  desirable  and  have  adopted  in  my  own  models.  I'he  box 
should  be  light,  rigid,  and  strong.  All  p.irts  to  be  easily  accessible  with  a 
key  At  least  one  dozen— six  holders— plates  to  be  carried  in  the  box.  The 
Irout  ot  the  Ik)x  to  have  a  hard  rubber  shutter  or  cap,  properly  speaking, 
which  covers  both  lens  and  finder,  and  by  one  movement  uncaiw  both,  so 
that  whenever  you  see  an  image  on  the  ground  glass  of  finder  you  may  be  sure 
the  large  lens  is  exposed.  For  the  vertical  finder  I  have  a  separate  cap,  but  as 
this  IS  seldom  used,  the  habit  of  moving  the  large  rubber  cap  is  not  forgotten, 
front  of  box  to  lunge  and  lock,  allowing  tension  of  shutter  to  be  adjusted,  if 
newssary,  for  slow  work.  Top  of  box  provided  with  handle— leather.  lu  front 
to  have  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  hingeil,  and  closing  level  over  poiuter  attached 
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to  baa  •butter.  GUm  to  be  nurked  off  vith  s  diamonci  icntch  into  Jutaace* 
for  10^  U^  fl^  am  40  tat  fgcWL  Oiood  giaM  of  horUDOtai  And*  to  be  iit 
>Ki%  mi  imttiaaaA  ik«n  dinet  iigbt  by  mm.  itfht-hud  aidaL  The  thonib- 
-.-rew  Ibr  mtotiam  hf  nefc  aad  piaion.  the  abnttcr  aad  leu  to  be  bercIlaL 
■aiait  tM  kagtb  of  bottom  of  box,  provxlnl  with  lock  to  <:om|«rt- 


::iait  te  Motiag  extn  boldOTL    Small  door,  'with  lock,  for  the  iotrcxluctioD 

itid  wilbrdmwat  of  bobbr  at  back  of  rami—  ;  Twtical  fin<ler.     Back,  locked 

loor,  wUtb  af  box.  Cor  fcramiaf  wbea  rcqwied.     Left-hand  tide  ]>erfectly 

I'laiB.    Bottom  itriac  rdeaat  to  ibattar." 

(')  "TUa  ahotter  ean  be  aet  aad  tba  diaptnga*  rotated  through  pUta  glaa 

{lesiBg  oa  top  of  box.     A  ivitieai  paiatar  it  aerewrj  into  centi*  of  ahatter, 

.nd  votk  ameatlilr  bcaaatb  tbagtaaa.    "Ra  exact  diataaea  for  wkieh  the  lens 

ia  foaaa  ia  tkne  alaan  kwBaatad,  aad  ymln  of  Iha  foeaa  baiug  ra|ii<Uy 

I  •ilboat  diotaibfaw  tba  pooiUoa  of  tba  box  whOa  jimwiag  tke  otyact  in 

Tba  oaatn  part  or  aacb  plata  ia  nurfcad  oa  tba  Oadw,  wbich  ia  a 

Tba  lack  aad  piaioe  ba*B  a  morcmeat  of  oae  and  a  <|iurt«r 

..,  tbat  a  gnat  laage  of  foeoa  la  prorUad  Ibr." 

That  tba  focin 

......  >.■>(  laaaaa  adaplabi 

Ma  tba  oat  «a     A  b 


haaoad^il 

'.)>atadtr. 


■  ■■■^  aad  ba  aitaafod  to  aork 
"     rftt.    Itlo 


ba  ae  anaaged  aa  to  panalt  the  oaa  of  tba  loageat  and 

a  to  tba  iiaa  of  tba  (lata,  and  to  be  qafc-kly  adjiuled 

'  atUaatakIa  br  aMdatataljr  narrow  aad  wide 

r  €o*m  eear  tba  apattare  in  front  of  tba 

oaln—Miallf  witb  tba  ahatter  aa  wcU  aa 


jdapaadoaUy  of 

iu|»o»amaata  haw  ataaady  "baaa  aibhiail  hf 
I  oae  aad  the  aame  caamra  it  woaU  leava  I 
:iur>tjr,  muaraa,  like  otbar  appUawaak  bataaaiaata  npoa  them,  and 
■»a«ee  ba»a  uaatiul  of  tbar-""-^"  * 


that  oaa  caa  aaggaat  a>  nal 

aa  oae,  aad  wan  all  tba  baat 

to  ba  ilarind ;  bat,  aaliDr- 

iddiAraat 


w  Bn4o  af  aaMaMaMM  thai  aajtbiac  bow  in  tba  BMtkat 
af  bo  ilitiiMii  oaaaa  tkat  caaant  ba  detect^  oa  •igfat— 
i  a  af  iibil  aa  modi  af  aaaaaakooat,  bat  aot  of  aa  eambar' 


patian  m  tba  oaa  aa*  aeU  by  aaa  af  oar  alack  I 
baa  Iha  bM  ar  plaer  of  • 


tlaafcrlba 
at 


'O.     41b.  Rotanr  etnpa 

>rgar  ladan,  with  ' 

tikml  Maaftbo' 

tjrt  "Tba 
'  >M  loaa  4o  aat  aanr  arttb 
.'oace  It  h  ilHiatt  to  obtoa 


•  parpaa  of  aaaatiag  II  oa  a  tripod  lar  halarona  work, 
ior  rhaaglaf  baaa  wilboat  lom  of  tiaa  aad  ^traetlBg 
Hanr  efwa  bir  the  baaao  aad  Tt  iaatealaaaoaa  axpoaana. 


ia  a  hUjr  aaaaad  pfata  of  aajr  aalitaal,  aanapl  la 
try  hn^  llikl.  U,  bairaier,  a  aaA  m/m  ka»  tbaa  w«  aacaaanr  *a* 
xai  laa aaaflapM  It  tbOjr  aad  ban  •  tarfy  cat  aa>l  fall;  cxpoaed  alatib  aad 
'«  ahir  ta  lab*  ia  ah^ec*  aacb  fkrtb«  o#  ki  caaeaqaeace  of  tba  toeafli^  of 


'.«  Irae  bite  hagar.     Of  roataa  tbia  woaU  aacweital*  the  box  beiaf  a 
ttle  loip :  bat  what  I  Ulak  daailabla  la  that  the  remit  wo«U  ba 


•Ma.  Tba  aaat  tiallag  alQaila  tatfca  dataUn  hat  aaatodlaa  af  aaaay- 
lap  IH<  aMaateaMVaMa  Ikn  baa  indly  ««ll  ia  tba  ahada^  fto.,  tba 
"naolag  n^Mna  OM  ■•■•  iffaHaak 


■a  daija  aaaaa  af  eanyiag  qalta  a  aambef  of 
for  abaagwf  Ibaa  eaa*eaMatljr  la  tba  o|ieo  air.  In 
>raiaifiMaawaf  plalaaaaMbaiaiWwtib  bat  lew  plaUboMaa.' 
<  "Tba  dMknal  parta  laaalllM  ittmtim,  faeaa,  Uaa,  kc,  an  too 
rH ;  Ibajr  ibatl.  IT  paaM^ba  aa  pkjad  that  tba;  caa  all  ba  aaaa 


eara  aaa,  I  waald 


ilbet 


rrrxr" 


mU  pat  to 
waaldhapl 


two 


,  wttb,  If  aaaitk^a,  a  mi«a  Ikaa  1-lOOlb  daw». 
•ad  la  ay  MOtb.  woald  ba  ptoad  to  taat  aftta  laaos  aad  act  abo  a  a  baod. 
verbal  lo  waatad  aon  Ibaa  aaftbta*  ata  ia  a  pMa  baida  *»  tba  acw  Uaa 

Caa) 


-•faUe  af  aanrfaa  a  aaaattty  (two  a  tkna 
onagMaat  abanbr  Oay  aa  ba  fakUr  «te 


In  tlw  foncainf ,  tka 

I  an  not  glna,  a^  vl 
arc  oakaowa  lo  Bagiiak  nadan ;  bat  thay  ooapnaa  wiae'asaaediiviy 


lonffoiBf ,  taa  aiw  of  Um  vwiooa  rMpoodeal*  t«  Mr. 
DoCckTa qoataaan  aot  gino, ai^  witk  ooa  or  two azwpliow,  tho^ 


abia  aad  cWrar  workara,  who  oeeufj  hmdiag  podtioaa  ia  tBTaralirf 
tba  ooeUliao  of  the  UaiUd  SUtca. 


B/MWBnOTTPK 


tol> 


at  a  4i«aiBj  tram  the  Int  laawHm  af  tke 
aataflmapylfi  Miaa|ir|i  iiafi 


.aad  aaWaatmii  i  that  a 


I  el  Iti 


Phetapapbr 
>,  we  mlobnte 


haeeib  la  ear  eMatr  lo  aeptoo  anor  phan  e( 
m*M  Oghi  «e  the  ■a»fta»  el  iten  wW* 
•7<.x  aafhl  aarar  la  tM^m  the  ■<■  wha  lal 
artal  aamaMoa  t»«t|bt  la  the  «h 


Ae  m  Ihte  ><w  U  (ma.  IMP. 
la  ma  la  U  a  Milahla 
Wear  ytwml  kaialodia. 
bal  a  km  beaa  etoady.    Aad  wUk  wa 

to 


I  oad  art.  (nm  the  balk*  to  Ha 
ibrlbabBMa 
lalaUthie.    Uaektag 


mlbobaikef 


la  the  «|MB»  leawa  daetmd  aUr  7«>n  aaa  kr  the 
I iban abafa^y  ■lallw  the wark  at  ether  mea  who 


Ihe  talat  of  •fly  yean  ^o,  the  (la«  ol  t»4V. 


The  philocophen  ot  aatiqnity  appear  to  hare  had  their  attention  excited  by  many 
ot  the  mora  •trikiar  eflaeta  of  lirkt.  yet  we  han  no  aeooont  of  their  faaTing  oluerred 
a  ly  ot  ita  eheaiad  inaaoaeoe.althoa«h  ite  aetfam  on  eolonred  bodiae— deepening  ther 
coloor  in  looM  eaam  aad  dieekarging  it  in  other*— mnit  hare  been  of  errryday  occur, 
mea.  The  only  tata  wkleh  they  han  reootded  are  that  tome  pree:oiu  etones,  par- 
tienUrly  the  aatethyit  aad  the  opal,  loet  their  uparkle  by  prolonged  expotore  to  the 
rmy>  of  the  eaa.  It  haa  been  atateit,  bat  oa  donbttol  authority,  that  the  jngglrrs  of 
India  were  for  away  age*  ia  poaaaaaloa  el  a  aeeret  prooam  by  which  they  were  enabled 
in  a  brief  rpace  to  oopy  the  pnda  ol  aay  (adiridaal  by  the  action  of  light.  HoweTer 
thio  may  haae  baaa,  M  daaa  aot  appiar  that  they  know  anything  of  mch  a  prooeaa  in 
the  praaaat  day.  Tba  akhaaaiata.  aaldat  tbc  miUtipUcity  of  their  mitnipnlatory  pro- 
oeeam  la  thair  nia  aaaroh  for  the  phikaophar'a  atone  and  the  tlinr  riltr,  etuuibl  d 
Bp<«  a  piiiiallar  oomliiBatiaa  at  aflrer  with  chlorine,  an  element  unknown  to  them, 
whioh  they  called  bora  aUeer,  aa,  l>y  fusion,  the  white  powder  thoy  obtained  by  pr«- 
eipitatlaB  waa  eeanrtcd  Into  a  hom-Iike  tuhitanre.  They  obnnred  that  this  horn 
aOear  waa  blarkaad  by  light,  and  a<  they  taught  that  sllTer  only  differed  from  irold 
'  by  the  aalpharoaa  prtaeipla  of  the  ann'a  raya,  they 
waa  tlw  eoaaaaaaaaaoat  ot  the  praoem  by  whioh  their 
PhiUaK  hawanr,  lo  prodam  gold  from  horn  uWar,  the 
tael  el  tta  blank  aalag  waa  aimply  raeocdad,  aad  no  further  inraatigationa  were  mode 
into  Ihla  reamrkable  phanaann  The  illutrioaa  SehAila,  in  hia  admirable  Traid!  dt 
VMr  da  fea,  fan  aa  Iha  Int  phOaaephieal  enmlnaHoa  ot  thia  pecnlUr  change  in 
the  ante  ol  ailnr,  aad  ahowad  tba  dtaalmllar  poann  of  tba  different  taya  ot  light  in 
la  UM,  aiWar  proead  Iha  oilataiia  ot  ray*  a  cooaideTable  dl*. 
•ad  at  Iha  «WUa  apaetrna,  whiah  Imd  the  property  at  >pe«d  ly 
akIaaUa al aOnr.  Than  laaarrihaa  euttad  Iha attaatioa  of  the  aoient  &a 
warU.  11.  Mtard.  Bwhaak.  BarthoUoi.  aad  other*,  dineted  their  attenUon  to  the 
tdHiaa  al  tba  dMoiaat  ran  la  ralatioa  to  Iboir  laaiaom  aad  ohomlcal 
_.  wkOa  air  WOBaa  Boraohal  awl  Sir  Henry  BagMaU  tenatlgatad  the 
powen  St  the  wluaiwl  r^%,  aad  wan  foUowod  ia  tbaa  ianaUgaUaaa  by 
aad  ITaaiib  Dr.  WaOalaa  paiaaad  aad  pahUAad  aa  tataraaUag  aarle*  of 
■  tba  deuompiioltliia  a*util  l>y  light  aa  gam  gaataimai  Ba  tbuad  that 
with  a  aelaHoa  ol  thla  gum  la  apirtle  of  wiao  bad  Iti  yellow  colour 
to  gnaa  by  the  TiaM  ray*,  while  the  red  rays  had  the  property  of 
natartag  the  yaUaw  baa,  Sir  Hamphij  Duty  ohoamd  that  the  paoe^ooloared  oxide 
al  load  haaama,  wbaa  aaiolaa^  nd  ky  aapoaan  to  Iha  red  ray,  and  bbaik  when 
aapaaad  to  tlw  tIoM  lay  i  that  kydiaaa  aad  ehloriae  oalasiad  tato  ooaibiaation  mora 
rapidly  In  the  etelat  than  la  the  red  rays ;  aad  that  the  graan  osMe  ot  mercury, 
allho^h  aot  ibaagari  by  lb*  BMial  ntra^thla  taya,  apeadily  boraam  red  in  the  Iraat 
lefmi^MaL  Tba  netnl  al  gold  aad  atlnr  tram  thaIr  aaidm  by  the  aatloa  of  the 
aaa**  Mgka  akm  aaaaplad  tba  aMaHaa  ol  Oaaat  Bamfaid,  who  eoaunanicated  two 
papanoalbiaadh|aattolhaBa*allaaMy.  Tham  aad  aouM  euloua  ohaarratlona  by 
Mill  labial.  Oaatgltachi.  M.  Bdcwd,  aad  Mrs.  HoawrriUe,  on  the  power  ot  the  riolt-t 
raya  to  latom  aa^paaliam  la  alaal  aaodlaa,  an  the  priiiel|iad  polnta  ot  dlsooTcty  in  thia 
toaaab  of  aotoaaa  paattoaaly  to  the  aaaeaaaaaaaat  ot  the  Oaguerrsotype. 

A  oMaaaat  km  haa  ^ada  ^  the  Ptaaeh  to  the  aBaat  that  M.  Oharim  waa  la  poe. 
aa^aa.ahaattbayoarOT>,alapiuiam  by  wUah  pai<niU  oooU  baobtalaod  by  tha 
Mwaay  af  oaalliit  pradaatof  a  daifc  l^pi  Mlna  apoa  a  pcapand  anrface.  Thia  ia, 
L-  .   I     iltoJIl  liaklflli  Md  ana  the  Abh4  Jfoigao.  la  hia  Baperieira,  atatea 

thai  X.  rbmlm  aim  diaalooad  aay  (aet  uuaoautid  with  kla  hypothatieal  dhnofery, 
aad  tbrt  ha  Ml  ao  eriilmri  bahlad  him  ol  *««r  baiag  la  poaMdoa  ot  aoeh  a  aaerat 


la  Jaa*.  IMI.  Mr.  Thaama  Wodrnod.  a  ma  ol  tba  ailibnlil  parrahin  auwatae. 
tawT.  pabUekad.  hi  Iba  iawali  ^  the  Bayal  laolllalla,  da  daaaaf  tt  a  UMm*  vf 
Captia*  fiaiMifi  apa  Otaaa.  aad  t(  MaMag  J^^fllm  bp  Iha  dgaaep  t/  UfU  «p<m 
MUi^nf  mtmr,  mMh  a  i  i  iWmi  tg  «■  l>ar>.  TUa  waa  eaatalaly  the  flrst  poblinhcd 
ofaayotlampttoiiilaii  lm»»'>  by  the  daooatpaolag  powera  ot  light.  Mr. 
a  am  af  wbMa  papa  ar  whiu  loalha  woiatoaod  with  a  •olntion  of 

afCBaa.    Ma  lOMd  Italwblto  |apar  or  wktte  loatka  ■uialaaail  with  a  solo. 

Uaaaf  dmatoal  aibar  aMawaad  aa  ehaage  wha  kapl  la  a  dark  plaaa,  bet  on  bring 
tolha^Hght  KapaadiIyahaag«aeolear,aad,aflarp*aaingthioaghdilIereBt 
elgnyaadbrawB.boaaaaalaagUBaariyblaok.  Wha  the  ahadow  ot  ay 
to  tbiwwa  apa  tba  pf  apand  earfaa  tba  part  naaamlad  by  it  raialaa  white  and 
ito  apaadMy  baaoaa  dmfc.  The  laagii  formed  by  awaaa  at  tba  eanera 
loarf  to  bo  too  bdat  to  pa  ml  ma  to  aay  madarato  Unta  a  eOeot  apon  tha 
^lawto  al  dHar.  Ooey  amda  aaam  impoctaat  additiou  to  Wedgwood'a  work.  He 
loomd  timt  the  ohlorlda  wa*  maeb  awn  aaauitira  to  light  tbaa  the  nitrate  ol  ailnr. 
Both  Wadfwoed  aad  Daey  atlaaaptad  to  sseara  tha  pkitiiim  tonaed  within  a  laniaia 
apa  paper  iiiiliit  wMb  Ibaa  aJto  of  lUnr,  bat  wtthaal  laneim,  Daey,  bowaror, 
mI^  Iha  man  aoaoaaliaiod  l^td  ol  the  aokr  aakaoaeepa,  readily  obtained  iawgm  o< 


aBakfaatai 


wWhdlnrehlatMa.    Bat  than  waa  a  fatal  objeo- 


paaart.-.. 

wtdahBrtataOwiy.wMh  aU  hk  ehamioal  kaowledge,  waa  able 
athe  eopim  abtaiaad  wan  oxpoood  to  daylight  the  mme  agency 

, Ika  ftolan  pioiiaaileil  to  daatny  it.    Dary  clisrly  rwognlaed  iU 

[far  baWTttai—**  Bathing  bat  a  method  at  prerenting  the  nnaharfed  parU 
ol'lta  dottaaaUaa  tiumbeiai  oahiaiiil  by  azpoaara  to  tha  day  ia  wutiag  to  render 
tUipnamaMamfalallkaiwaat."  la  this  eopytag  proeom,  darised  by  Wedgwood 
aad  imprwead  by  Davy,  wa  ma  tta  germ  at  tha  ordiaary  method  by  whioh  our  nasatire 
llb<»l«wiaidia  oa  gloa  an  made  to  yWd  a  pooHln  proof  or  impreoaioa  upon  aensitiaMl 
'  W.  Taoa^a  Hobtoh. 

(T*  W  aaaUaa^id.) 


HYDROQUINONE. 

trWanaainn  a  Mr.  T.  Charter*  Whito't  paper  at  the  Camera  OInb.  Bee  page  114.1 
Kf.  MAacBtx  »aid :  I  aboald  Uka  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
a  ftiraala  for  hydixKiaiBOBa  davatopment  with  which  I  tiare  obtained  very 
nikdbolory  naalta.  It  la  ooa  wbicb  I  obtainad  in  Ptfii  laat  September  IVoiii 
M.  Xaaiar,  a  daaiat  ia  tba  Faaboorg  Montmartre.  It  i*  very  simple,  con- 
akUH  of  lot  bnadnd  gniaa  of  carbonate  of  aoda,  three  hnndrrd  and  aixty 
grafam  of  aalpbito  of  aoda,  aad  forty  grain*  of  hy<lroi|uinone ;  no  bromide. 
■Thaagb  ooaaawbat  lavjudioed  at  &nt,  I  waa  entirely  converted  to  the  nae  of 
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till  nil  TUT  dwlaf  my  rt-t  to  P*m.  Wh.lher  or  no  lo  the  hand,  of  the 
^^wltaLaldM^ki.  «|»rtor  i«.«IU  might  not  be  obUm«l  l.y  thepyro 
^.ctoUr  «ith  dim.nlt  .ubjecU,  I  »m  not  prc|>are.l  to  say,  but  I  am 
-Mjlrt  for  lb«  ordinary  aiuatror.  even  of  considerable  exiiericnce, 
«  uiteia  and  ■UWaclory  l»aulU  wUI  be  obUined.  With  jiyro  and 
«r  pTTD  potMh,  bow  many  muUmn  could  be  tra.ite<l  to  obt«iu  e<iual 
aad  ■ood'mito  ftwo  the  axpo""*  of  two  pUte.  on  the  aatne  subject  and  with 
tW  IHW  tWil.  ttrit  to  OM  PUU  OM  aeoood  and  to  the  other  twenty  i-ecouda 
MMMN  lYal  I  hoM  Ikat  thla  nan  be  dona  with  ease  by  the  proper  use  of  tlie 
,  t«Ui.    Thla  dertloper  ha»  the  adrantagra,  amongst  others,  of 


MmttUw  tnU  UUlude  of  ejpoeure,  of  being  cleauly,  not  staining  the  fingers, 
of  tShrriiy*"  aaaj  and  ngular  developnicnt,  of  obviating  the  necessity  of 
caatiaMoa  IwkilW  of  tba  diah,  and  of  cheapness,  as  1  shall  endeavour  to  show. 
It  mv  lailaiit.  ba  wid  to  ba  almoat  aatomatic  in  its  action.  The  great  latitude 
of  «naOTi«  pnatttod  k  aarpriiiiift  aad  this  is  counteracted  by  tlie  use  of  new 
or  uad  NUt*  That  la,  indoad,  the  whole  aecret  of  the  cerUin  succe.ss  which 
May  bo  •bUiaid:  for  Imtaatuaoos  expoaon  a  new  bath ;  for  prolonged  exposure 
^  ^  oaa.  It  is  my  practice  to  keep  a  number  of  three-ounce  Iwttles  with 
diiituwn  of  vsTlBC  d<«i«aa  of  aga  or  uae ;  on  each  I  note  the  number  of 
plalw  for  wUeh  tha  eonlanta  bare  ienred ;  I  keep  (hem  filled  to  the  stopper, 
vUch  MMBUi  tha  eoatanta  fh>ni  alteration.  If  1  am  uncertain  of  the  ex^iosure 
a  elate  hM  nodvad,  I  place  it  in  an  old  bath,  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
■iaatai  BOthiag  oomaa  up,  1  try  a  newer  one,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
Jadaa.  aor  ia  tUa  lamaai  ao  te-Uoos  as  might  )w  imagineiL  Great  cleanliness 
of  aMtartab  aal  diaha  ia  aaaential,  and  the  devcloi>er  should  be  filtered  after 
aiak  Ko  ffto,  iroa,  or  bypo  should  come  near  it  The  dish  need  not  be 
raekad,  atitkar  h  the  pUt«  stained  as  with  pyro,  if  the  developer  does  not  How 
of«r  ttaaly  at  oaoc  If,  aa  I  admit,  the  development  is  sometimes  very  pro- 
hnwod,  aoTar  mind ;  cover  up  the  dish,  leave  it  to  itself  for  half  an  liour  or  an 
boor,  wbidi  yoa  eaa  employ  In  other  ways.  You  can  develop  twenty  or  more 
fUiiet  at  a  tisM^  especially  if  yon  use  a  grooved  dipping  bath,  and  allow  a  short 
latcrral  liiilaawi  pUdng  each  plate  successively  in  the  bath.  By  these  means 
yoa  ha«a  iham  aqdar  perfoct  control  It  is  cheap,  because  the  same  bath  can 
be  Ba«i  ao  aaay  tinxa.  I  lately  developed  eighteen  lantern  slides  with  the 
aOBM  thna  oaaeea  of  develo|>er,  the  last  aa  easily  as  the  first  Thomas's  hydro- 
qaiaoae  developer  ia  aold  at  it.  for  two  pints  ;  )ou  can  make  the  two  pints  for 
aboal  la.,  say  ten  ounces  for  3tl.,  which  woulil  develop  at  least  twenty-four 
laatem  [dates  and  ba  still  serviceable,  say  two  plates  for  a  farthing.  Removing 
the  plaU  fNm  tha  developer  at  intervals,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  dry 
dlah  ia  good ;  raiaing  tha  temperature  also  is  good,  for  uuderc.\i)oseil  platis 
-.ii—uny  Hydroqninone  ia  a  good  and  clean  developer  for  bromide  and  Aljiha 
papera,  and  I  should  say  the  very  1>est  fur  lantern  slides,  let^.^  troublcsomu  than 
larnMa  oxaifle,  to  l>repare,  to  use,  or  to  keep.  If  you  wish  to  utilise  your  old 
batlH  give  prolonged  ezpoanres.  Fogging  is  rare;  almost  impo.ssiblu.  I 
reiaiaiher  in  my  aariy  experiences  of  photography,  my  plates  often  veiled  over 
very  quickly ;  now,  with  an  unexperienced  hand  the  plates  cau  go  into  the 
hy|io  with  the  shadows  and  rebates  bright  and  pure.  I  prefer  myself  that 
Itwy  siioald  be  slightly  veiled  over,  the  results  are  softer.  I  iutemled  to  show 
two  Uotem  slides  for  information  concerning  the  dilTcrence  of  tint ;  but  I  have 
aafortaaataiy  fofgotton  to  bring  them  :  one  was  a  good  black,  the  other  pink. 
ll  aaeaa  to  me  there  arv  four  factors,  or  c<.>ndition8,  to  be  considered  in  tlie 
prodacHoa  of  different  tints  ;  that  is,  long  cx|>osure  with  new  or  old  bath,  and 
abort  exposare  with  a  new  or  old  Uith.  liut  I  do  not  know  how  to  regulate 
tha  eoaditioa*  of  tint  I  think  that  hydnxpiinone  is  a  step  in  advance  towards 
the  iBallwtiOB  of  a  ]ierfect  automatic  developer.  Tlie  idea  may  lie  ridiculed 
for  the  BMNacnt,  but  I  can  quite  conceive  the  time  arriving  when  the  question  of 
cxpoaare  may  become  (within  limits)  almost  a  negligcable  quantity.  That  is 
to  My,  that  (within  limits)  i(iveu  any  exposure,  short  or  long,  a  reagent  may  be 
foand  which  will  automatically  bring  out,  with  correct  and  proper  gradations, 
■II  that  the  light  baa  imprenod  on  the  sensilive  surface.  When  that  time 
■rrivaa  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  chemistry,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  intereat  of  development  will  be  gone. 

Mr.  KLDn  aaid  that  he  did  not  think,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Idler,  that  resorciu 
eoald  be  aied  aa  a  developer,  for  ho  hail  tried  it,  and  it  hail  faile<l  to  produce 
aay  haaga  oa  the  plate ;  however,  ho  meant  to  try  it  ag.iin.  l>yrociitecliin,  the 
other  laouMT  of  hydru>|uiuoiie,  ha<l  been  used  successfully,  but  its  price,  5». 
a  dnehm,  waa  an  almost  insu|>erable  bar  to  its  use.  No  doubt,  however,  if 
a  demand  aroae  for  it,  it  would  be  reduced.  With  reganl  to  Mr.  Charters 
White's  itatemeat,  that  be  had  found  a  greenish-brown  deposit  in  the  hyjio 
bath,  it  waa  poaaible  that  that  might  be  green  hydroquinone— a  very  beautiful 
crystalliae  body  formed  when  hydroquinone  in  solution  is  carefully  oxydised 
t.j/.,  by  ferric  chloride.  Lately  a  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  use  of 
caustic  soda  or  potash  instead  of  the  carlwnates  of  the.se  alkalies  with  liydro- 
qaiooaa.  Four  years  ago  the  speaker  had  found  the  a.lvant,-ige  of  u.sing  these 
■IkaUaa  ia  tha  developer ;  however,  he  had  sujiposed  that  it  was  well  known, 
aad  had  aol  thought  it  woith  publishing  except  in  a  letter  to  the  maker  of  the 
platra  he  was  thea  using.  He  was  rather  snrprised  to  find  the  use  of  these 
alkalies  noommended  as  aomething  new.  With  caustic  alkalies  liydrmiuinoue 
was  a  tnt-nto  developer  for  positives,  whether 'on  pajier  or  glass,  but  it  was 
Bot  ao  good  as  pyro  for  negatives. 

Mr.  WiLSOX  NoBUi  sjKike  strongly  In  favour  of  hydroqninone  for  developing 
broBide  papcTL  He  found  no  tanning  action,  add  and  alum  were  not  needed, 
■ad  there  were  no  WUtera.  The  colour,  too,  was  letter  than  with  ferrous  oxalate. 
With  fetioua  oxalaU  the  deeper  shadows  api>eared  to  come  first,  and  so  on  to 


the  half  tones,  but  with  hydroquinone  all  the  detail  appeared  to  come  together, 
and  the  I  to  gather  density  without  fogging.  He  had  kept  the  developer 
standing  three  days,  and  found  little  or  no  difference  in  using  it. 

Mr.  LvoNKL  CLAiiK  said  he  was  sulliciently  conservative  to  still  refuse  to 
believe  that  hydroquinone  would  oust  their  old  friend  pyro.  In  France  it  had 
certainly  made  very  great  and  considerable  advances,  but  there  it  had  a  niiicli 
feebler  enemy  to  contend  with,  for,  as  every  one  knew,  ferrous  oxalate  was  the 
favourite  developer  on  the  Continent  And  his  remarks  that  evening  would  be 
on  hydroquinone  as  a  substitute  for  ferrous  oxalate,  and  especially  for  the 
development  of  bromide  prints.  He  had  tried  a  good  many  experinient.s  on 
bromide  papers  with  varying  proportions  of  hydroquinone.  Coiisidering  that 
it  is  an  undoubted  advantage,  if  equal  results  can  be  obtained,  to  u.se  a  quick 
development,  he  had  confined  his  experiments  to  the  use  of  the  liyilrates,  or, 
as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  the  caustic  alkalies.  The  first  jioiut  he 
had  ascertained  was  that,  in  order  to  get  best  results,  exposure  shouUl  be,  for 
an  average  negative,  about  four  times  as  long  as  would  be  given  if  ferrous 
oxalate  were  used.  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  whole  affair,  and  showed  the 
immense  advantage  that  hydroquinone  [lossessed.  The  great  difiiculty  in 
ferrous  oxalate  development  has  always  l)cen  that  if  tlie  negative  were  at  all 
dense,  and  sufficient  exposure  were  given  to  enable  the  light  to  act  throngh 
that  deposit,  on  development  the  shadows  would  be  bunged  up  before  the 
detail  in  the  high  lights  showed.  Although  not  an  impossibility,  it  was  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  get  a  satisfactory  print  from  a  liard  negative  when  u.sing 
ferrous  o.xalate.  With  hydroquinone,  on  the  contrary,  if  this  salt  be  kept 
down,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  bring  out  ail  the  detail  first  and  then  gradually 
allow  density  to  gather.  He  had  found  that  about  two  grains  of  hydroquinone 
gave  very  good  results  when  tlie  salt  had  twice  its  weight  of  nieta-bisiilphite, 
or  eight  times  its  weight  of  sulphite  added  as  a  preservative.  The  alkali  used 
was  caustic  potash,  the  ordinary  Kal.  Hydric.  Dep.  of  coiiiinerce  ;  about  live  to 
six  grains  per  ounce  appeared  to  give  good  results,  but,  like  the  alkali  in  a 
pyro  developer,  it  can  lie  added  gradually  and  as  recpiired.  With  a  developer 
as  above  descriiied,  up  to  twelve  grains  of  pota.sh  could  be  used,  but  when  this 
amount  was  added,  black  blotches  began  to  be  fornied  in  the  shadows.  He 
(the  speaker)  was  inclined  to  put  this  ilown  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
caustic  alkalies  on  all  animal  matter,  sucli  as  gelatine,  and  thought  an  explana- 
tion of  the  iihenomenon  shown  by  Mr.  Eliler  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
effect  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  hyilroquinone  was  to  make  the  colour  of  the 
deposit  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  also  to  slow  the  development.  This  was  a 
very  noticeable  fact :  below  a  certain  point  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
hyilroquinone  considerably  ([uickeued  development,  although  no  further  alkali 
was  aildcd.  In  fact,  with  noriii.d  exposure  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
anything  but  a  shadow  when  Ijss  than  one  grain  of  hydroquinone  was  used. 
One  point  in  development  of  bromide  paper  was  tlie  uneven  way  in  wliicli  the 
image  appeared.  Commencing  usually  at  the  edges,  they  darkened  up  rapidly 
to  full  iutensity,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  centre  would  follow  suit. 
However,  on  completion  no  signs  of  une([ual  deposit  were  shown.  He  would 
also  hand  round  a  few  specimens  of  Alpha  paper  developed  by  this  8,ilt.  The 
colour  was  very  rich  and  jileasing,  and  varied  from  a  retldish  to  a  ricli  brown 
directly  as  the  amount  of  hydroquinone  present,  and  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  most  valuable  for  u.so  with  this  pa))ei'.  lu  conclusion,  Mr.  M.askell 
had  mentioned  Mr.  Balagny's  claim  that  hydroquinone  was  an  automatic 
developer,  and  had  further  expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  milleniuin  of  jihoto- 
grapliy  we  should  have  a  developer  that  would  develop  all  exjiosures.  If  such 
w.as  to  be  the  milleniuin,  he  (the  spe.aker)  thought  it  would  be  its  great  a  failure 
as  a  good  many  other  hojied-for  luilleuiums  ;  and  if  such  a  developer  did  exist, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  use  it.  He  considered  the  great  point  in  all 
development  was  that  we  could  integrate  its  composition,  and  obtain  any 
desired  results,  and  he  advocated  hydroquinone  in  preference  to  ferrous  oxalate, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  it  was  "  teutitivo  "  in  its  action  and  non-automatic. 

Mr.  Davison  said  there  w.as  very  strong  staining  and  tanning  action  with 
hydroquinone  if  it  were  allowed  to  act  long.  He  did  not  agri  e  with  Mr.  Maskell 
as  to  the  use  of  old  baths,  as  the  state  of  energy  of  these  w;vs  not  known.  He 
recommended  the  use  of  hydroquinone  for  Ian  tern -slide  work,  and  also 
particularly  for  developing  JJjiha  paper. 


FIFTY  YEARS'  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
In  18-43,  Herschcl  published  a  process  whereby  what  are  known  as  breath 
pictures  were  produced.  It  would  be  most  iuterestiug  to  rcprodaoo  many 
of  these  early  results.  We  could  liave  plenty  of  material  for  our  meetings  if 
some  enthusiastic  member  were  to  take  up  some  of  these  bygone  methods 
and  show  them  to  our  members.  Tlie  suggestiveness  of  all  the  work 
which  Herschel  did  in  this  way  is  only  known  to  those  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  into  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  but  we  must  hurry 
on.  It  just  remains  for  us  to  say,  that  Herschel  secundiDi  died  in  the 
year  1871,  on  the  llth  of  May,  at  ColUngwood.  He  was  born  in  tlio 
year  171)2,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  close  on  eighty  years  old. 
The  nation,  m  giving  him  a  place  among  the  great  men  interred  ia 
Westminster  Abbey,  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  his  worth.  His 
remains  have  been  deposited  close  to  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The 
biography  of  Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel  has  yet  to  be  written. 
The  same  applies  to  the  father.  Sir  William  Herschel. 
*  Concluded  from  page  1!S. 
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TIm  Mtioo  ot  li^t  go  UefafomiM,  is  i»Mumj|]  of  otguiie  nwtter,  u 
IIm  teau  of  oArboB  pdntinc.  WoodboiTtjrpa,  ooUotjpe,  and  MMlogoo* 
moeiMW  Tbaitet  (iMtUghtatmldiiiijpnMui  imagawi  p*p«rMtimted 
with  •  tolutioB  d  hiohronnto  ol  fotam  had  bean  known  iac  «  ooaaidai- 
aU*  paiiod  Won  ao^lkiiig  pcameal  nnlted  from  it,  Tba  nama  that 
kM  bwn  ■Mnritfml  with  tba  waation  indieated,  ia  that  o(  Mango  Pooton, 
mA,  wrinwaly  mmoi^,  tfi*  ymr  W9  mw  this  annoaneem«at  alia 

Aaother  early  woritar,  and  one  who  has  ja»t  reoently  paiaed  away,  waa 
BabKtUant,  hiadaathoaaainDtiath*«Mrl887.  Born  in  1807,  ha  had 
rtacfaeJ  the  ripe  acadaigfaty.  I  layiil  I  am  noable  to  abow  hia  pcrtfait. 
A  neord  of  hu  eraarimwital  worii  ia  to  b«  loand  in  hia  Ratiuvka  oa 
I.i0lU,  the  fint  aditieB  ot  whiah  «••  pubUahad  in  IMI,  and  thia  waa  (ol- 
i.wcd  by  a  nAaaqaant  aditta  ia  ISM,  aonUining  alinoat  aa  mach  a« 
ioobla  the  amonat  of  mattar  cewUfaad  la  t>i«  original.  He  waa  a 
Tolnmiaoaa  writtr  in  hia  day,  bat  it  wooU  astend  thii  oommonioation  to 
aa  aa4M  imtgth  wcta  «a  to  particolariaa  thaae.  Hont  waa  th«  flrat  to 
diaw  atlMliBB  to  tha  oaa  of  aalphato  fli  ben  aa  a  ihtal<j|iei.  and  thb 
waa  aa  ter  back  aa  the  y«ar  IM4.  Aa  yo«  an  awaM,  ia  the  eollodioD 
ia  aHpingrad  to  Ih*  waauut  day.  Ia  hia  «zp«i> 
I  Iha  aalfM  «l  Um  mIbt  niaiitiiiw  oa  ■mr  aalu.  with  or  without  ad- 
of  other  eabataneae,  wa^fal)y  ma»  into.  It  m^  intawat 
to  know  that  at  the  M  ■iiil^  of  tha  ' 
■/itUtf  ia  Olaaana.  oa  Maieh  8,  IBM,  Bsat  wai  ptweat  and 
tha  maeting.  Thoagb  «•  aay  aail  owadtaa  th«  Yinn  of  that  Society, 
(till  «•  aie  not  Iha  tna  dianwrhiiiti  Tha  QlaaRow  I'botographie  Ama- 
IBM,  aattag  ii  wm  only  a  reviral  ot  Iha  older 


eflSai 


(■holagniMa  Hniinyai  Oliiaii,  At  Iha  maeUng  ia  qaaaliao.  Jabaa 
iimf^  tmA  m  gafm  om  Tk*  Pmftelt  mad  Profreu  of  PkctofrmBhu.  At 
thai  Itea  Hajfa  ha*  hfa  Mriio  is  OiMi»«,  and  OmUa  BeU  vaa  tha 

OTHH&C* 

aaal.    Wwm  a 


lafUe  pofatt  of  Tiaw  we  think  it 

mmk  m  be  did  a«t  renaia  tnie 

I  MhMMI  ariiMille  chaaaal 

a  pholavi^har,  aad  aa  ha 

4a."  Iha  work  of 

Be  aditad  Uft'$ 

«ark  «M  BtM»k  MMim, 

of  the  Boyal  Soeia^.    To  Iheaa 

■MMliTa  material  lot  new  pro- 

wa  kiwwof  ao  nJMllii  or  tnatiaaa  whieh  oaa 

th  Bntli  ItMMfrktt  »a  Llfht. 

Vi««ui  nwr  aw  tha  rfiaanil  nai  aea  what  wa  baiag  deaa  ia  Vimaea 

^tw«aMa«haMaaaa«anap»afHBrt  e(*apMl,AW  Hidpea  da 

MiTMaraaiMMMBaatHnL    Mtea Mm yM«»,  m  be  tSbaaa 

9r  IMVW,  lllMihuii  Rhpea'a  aapfaaw.  bat 


I  with 


•ohMiMtloML    Ha 
iHagilhii     Ha 

hM  briar  yaan'lv  !■  ^aita  aa 
Dimtrnm  of  Arta  mmA  Jfian, 
pabUehad  ia  la(M.    Itaot  waa  a 
of  oar  BMcnbcra  who  aoay  viah  lo  fat 


Ihaeaaafai 


llalba  : 


deSLTMarwaaai 
ao  Aoaht  by  wfaal  Miapea  Iha 

'ia  aatlen.  Ia  1M7,  ha  pea- 
«f  apraeaa  ia  whirii  rtMBh 
.  Iha'aihar  HiMVMBMdaaaa  of.  la  1M0, 
baaaMMaaadlhaaAMBWfaiaaa^iavhMi  Iha  ataiahwaa  wpliwOy 
Iha  whtta  of  aMi  Nitpaa  da  K  TlaKr  to  oaaalb  aradiiad  wUbWag 
iba  tot  to  aee^iMa.bt  I  thJak  thtohaaaar  ehBald%a»iwB  to  Hetijg. 


iy«ar 


aa  already  potated  oat.  KUpee  d*  BL  Vtotor  worked  hard  at  Iha  atOl 
■awlTed  pioblaai  of  beitoehroay,  or  phattMaftty  in  nataiU  ootoora.  A 
evtaia  aaoaat  «t  muxtm  alltadad  hie  Arta,  aad  I  belieta  apaeiiBeaa 
of  rtaalli  obtafaMd  are  to  ka  aaia  at  Saalh  laaaiacloa :  bowwrar,  aa 
lka«  aaperiaiaau  let  Iha  awat  |Mt  wiir  to  a  period  bejoad  Ihat  at 

a»i«aMhlwlha«a*olSdaMa4  BaMaaMl.  «bieb  dalaa  htM  £iy« 
l*<li.    MiApwdaliL  ViatardiadetiApdCiaia 

UM«ae«al  waa  a  rreaab  pbyiMaA.  a 
aatfel,  waa  aiao  a 
abiedy 
• 

liaphto 

typ*  plMaa.  aad  by  aaaaa'al  a  larcr  of  clilaridt,  or,  rather,  what  ia 
kaova  ebctoiaalty  w  a  eaMdacid%  ha  waa  ahie  to  winodaea  ia  a  mn 
or  Uaa  paifeat  aaaaer  Iha  aafaan  af  lb*  epeetran  whieh  had  baea  al- 
lowed to  latl  oa  tha  pIMa.  iBolh*  maoMir  waa  aabmlttad  la  Iba  loOoer- 
ta«nar.  TiK.  1>4».  aad  la  thia  ha  ^«ai  fan  datolla  aa  to  tha  naparatiaa 
ol  UM  aaioar  iMiiiHa  iMaridib  Br  aMda  of  iwapufag  lUawaa  aa 
*«*>MI  •■•.  aad  oaaitfat  hi  alatfafl  Om  piaia  ia  a  aalBliM  cd  bfdro- 
«Ucrto  aaU,  aauMattat  ItaMh  Iha  poritHa  Boto  of  two  ~ 
'a  aiattaaai  iiinaiitnr  ot  Uia 


reloctriaai.  Ilniaerai  Iba  ynaagir.  aa  r«btaaty  7.  MM.  ptaaeatad 
aaif  to  iha  Freaeh  fctoieay  at  Meaaa  oa  the  aotoaiad  pbolD- 
totoMgicf  thaealat  tpaatraak  Ha  iipwiaiailad  with  Pagaewao- 
■lllaa.  aad  by  aeaaa  el  a  layor  of  diaridt,  or,  rather,  what  ia 


placed  ia  eolatiea.  aad  Iba  aanaat  ia  paaetos 
the  ebtortae  #taa  ot  altoebed  ItHlf  to'lba  idTtr  pUto,  givtof  Iha  I 

\ta  rartbar, 


efehlatidti 


We  D«*d  not  ffo  I 
•aid  to  ebpw  bow  early  ia  the  day  Iba  aaarab  after 


rlMft  ^rov  to  Iha  pbotaotapUe  iraTaller.    Ii  thia  to 
?./._.  -•——••  I  ihoUrtthattfja 


beibe|ii«Mn|elatooli<hfa».aadawaw  to  aeonH  the  tad  that  fta 
li2Jl  «3T£!LLf*  *^^  **  **  do»Mlfc.  bat  tatting  it  for 


aot  Impcaai  ma  aaire  tfaaa  doea  the  tact  that  oar  photographic  plate  is 
BOW  ao  aaaeeptibla  to  light  radiationa  tlmt  an  expoeore  amounting  to 
oaly  the  fraetional  part  of  a  aaoond  can  give  a  picture.  Would  colour 
photography  be  one  wbit  more  wonderful  than  this  everyday  occurrenoe 
in  oar  pbotographio  work?  Science,  to  my  mind,  has  performed  feata 
moob  more  diffiealt  ot  aooompliehment,  and  aeemingly  more  impossible 
than  wliat  this  appears  to  be.  Take  the  telephone ;  even  the  most  san- 
ndaa  electriciaii  did  not  eoneeire  it  possible  that  apeech  ooald  be  repro- 
docad  at  the  end  ot  a  wire  miles  apart  from  where  the  original  words 
wars  deBrarad.  Take  the  phonograph ;  what  could  be  more  wonderful, 
or  even  more  weird,  than  tM  faot  that  we  are  enabled  to  put  away  the 
ttMMi  aad  Toiea  of  a  human  behig,  and  repcodace  them,  it  may  be  years 
afterwards,  irtien  tha  speaker  baa  been  oallBd  to  bis  fathers,  and  the  voioe 
ia  haehad  for  eter  I 

la  aoaolaaiaB,  «a  shoold  Mfar  to  Dr.  John  William  Draper,  the  bmoos 
Amerioan.  and  liia  photogiaphie  work.  I  parpoae,  however,  breaking  off 
at  thia  point,  and  will  laare  tba  eonaideration  of  what  he  did  to  another 
ofwaiinn.  when  I  shall  ba  abia  to  ahow  liis  portrait  by  means  of  the 
toalera.  W-  Liiio,  jcm. 
♦ 

UYDROQUDiOXE  AS  A  DEVELOPIXQ  AGENT.* 
CuMKLT  boond  up  with  the  qoaliiT  of  energy  ia  that  which  I  men- 
tioned as  cominfr  next  after  i>nergy  in  importance,  but  which,  in 
laalitT,  ia  inaeparable  from  it— namely,  the  property  of  only  acting 
wbera  the  light  has  acted.  It  is  a  very  ereat  merit  in  a  developer  to 
davalop  daanly — to  oaly  taha  aotioe  of  that  provocation  to  action 
which  the  impact  of  liitht  origiaatea. 

W«  all  know  that  it  it  a  weaknees  of  soma  developers,  eepecially 
tboao  of  aa  anerKetic  kind,  not  to  discriminate  between  the  i&xcX.  of 
fight  aad  the  effect  of  varioai  malefic  influeooea  which  tond  to  what 
ia  eallad  fog ;  and  it  ia  andoobtedly  an  element  of  mat  advantage  in 
a  daraiopar  if  it  refuaes  to  Tecofrnixe  thoae  fog-nrodocing  tendeneiea, 
aad  oalr  paya  iwpeet  to  the  dixturUncv  set  up  by  liirht.  I  claim  for 
qainol  llua  quality  in  a  very  high  di>groo ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  far  excels 
all  other  atixnig  <Mvelopers  in  this  iMpect. 

Ia  proof  of  thia  I  paas  rovnd  two  negstivea,  they  are  both  produced 
OQ  tba  aaoM  plate  (No.  :<},  which  waa  out  in  two.  bqnal  espoauree  were 
given  to  tba  two  halve*,  and  oae  waa  developed  with  pyro  and  am- 
monia, aad  tba  other  with  qainol.  Th«  negative  developwl  by  nyro 
■hows,  on  tba  aiargtn  aatlivly  protected  from  the  light,  and  in  all  the 
da«p  ahadea,  a  strong  fog— «0Bper  eofcurby  reflectad  light,  and  violet 
by  traasmittad  Rgbt.  "9)^  other  negative— that  developed  by  qninnl 
— to  patfae^jrctoan,  th«eh«wiieal  sctlon  being,  in  it,  iestriet<>d  entirely 
totbepaftaaffMtedbv  light.  It  ii.,  in  fact,  a  perfectly  good  ne^ve, 
partiouAiH  dm  is  tba  BOB-Ughted  paru,  and  thia  diibrence  is  not 
iaa  M  a  diilM«Ma  of  aaargy  in  the  two  devdopen  owd,  for  the 


mJaoB*  iar«kwad  imi^  baa  qoito  aa  maeh  of  tbatraa  efbct  of  light 
bNoght  oat  m  It  as  Iha  (aprM  upf  ^.T*'^P*^  '7,1^!?'?!!!*''.. >__ 


era.' 


_  a  Moond  ilnatratioB  of  tUa  point  (No.  4),  bat  showing 
ia  the  •llbct  of  pym  and  quinol  on  a  plato  with  a  strong 
to  f>«  of  anothar  kind,  namely,  to  surface  fog,  that  very 
ttoaUeai»m'  -  /  whiA  aume  ptotea  are  liable  to,  and  wiiicli 

nin  If  after  plataa  nave  been  kept  a  long  time,  and 

■ir. 
la  tba  pUto  (1  >v  pvm,  this  kind  of  irideaoent  fog  is  seen 

tm  uop^anantl;.  U  mars  tte  negative  a  good  deal,  but  does  not 
eatudy  spoil  it.  Tbv  other  negative,  cut  from  the  same  plate  and 
derekmed  v :  '  I,  U  ab«>iat<lv  fret;  from  any  taint  of  fog  of 

any  kind-  .  -tly  bright  aiid  clean.     Now  this  property  of 

?|ainol  <if  nil  pr-iunng  fog  on  plates  which  would  ordinarily  be 
oggy,  i«  an  eicwdingiy  viOuable  ono.  and  I  desire  to  give  strong 
cmphiKii.  to  it.  All  things  bring  equal,  I  think  it  is  a  very  decisive 
ground  for  prefarenoa  being  givn  to  ijuinol  ss  a  developing  agent. 

Ueforv  1  pas*  on  to  another  point,  I  will  send  round  a  very 
iataiasting  nufstivp,  No.  5.  It  waa  produced  a  few  days  ago  upon  a 
pkto  coated  on  January  31,  1S80.  It  was,  therefops,  nine  years  old 
befo(«  baiag  laed.  It  haa  been  cut  in  two  after  exposure  in  the 
camera,  aad  cae  half  developed  with  pjrro  and  the  other  with  quinol ; 
both  halvee  are  quite  good,  but  the  quinol  half  is  much  the  cleaner 
aad  brighter  of  the  two.  ....  u 

I  now  pass  round  two  negative*  marked  6  and  7,  which  show  the 
effect  of  vanring  the  proportion  of  bromide  and  of  omitting  it 
altogether.  No.  .'  yon  have  already  seen;  it  has  the  normal  pro- 
portion of  bromide  in  its  deTeIop.-r,  and  should  be  compared  side  by 
side  with  the  other  two,  one  of  which  had  more  and  the  other  less 
than  tba  normal  proportion  of  bromi'li-  in  their  developers.  It  will 
be  observed  that  tha  effect  of  the  bromide  has  been  to  slow  the 
developmMt  and  hrightoB  dw  image.  Aa  these  were  aU  devetoped 
for  the  same  time,  namely,  two  and  a  quarter  mmutes,  it  is  not 
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iTidt  li«a 


tbe  bromide  only  retards 
If  more  time  had  bwn 


It  has  not  the 
certainly  has  in 


thU  vxp«ibMDt  trhather 
Of  dafiutelv  eafMbU*  it. 
mm^  «>«HTBar*  drt.ll  in  the  ahade.  would  have  been  aeve.oHru 
55rSr.S^e.»12I.i«W  bromide.  Here  are  another  pa.r  of 
r»liiM.  ■tfted  «  and  a  Theac-  illustrate  the  effect  of  Narjiug 
5rS3S,S^«»lpbit.  of  ..da,  and  they  an,  P^^'-:"  "■•'y '"'^'^i': 
S.'rCrSow  Ibe'^unmeii-  effect  of  .ulphite  of  soda  op  «y 
U&  0<Jo2.  Mr.  a™.n  atja  with  rq?«d  to  th«  tha  "|"]ph"^ 
X.\a«t  imiK.rt«.t,«r/in  quinol  deTelopment.  It^  efficacy  in 
S^tl^^«X.»tion'u,  I  think,  very  well  underetood,  but  I 
CriIS*ob.erTed  that  any  attention  haa  been  drawn  to  one  ^f 
iu  nnncipal  fralwea,  namely,  it»  influence  upon  denaty.  A  com 
ii»«  TJ,  1*.  audi  wiU  .bow  how  e.s«ential  it  is  that  thw  ahouW 
tlhowugUy  iMidewtood,  and  the  importance  of  using  only  the 
«^  ■■inVna  of  culDhita  aoda."  . , 

'rS-W^ortiifthitootWHla  in  the  quinol  developer  provides 
-  -SToTooBipwiM^inJr  for  over  eipoeure  by  vaomg  the  propor- 
ttrnTmiaK.  to  begin  witli,  as  little  as  will  suffice  to  prevent  stain. 

V^UwTmi  apSdng  of  sulphite  of  soda.I  may  as  well  also  apeak  of 
ma«»-hti«lphite  ofpotaah.    MeU-bisulphite  cannot  be  subsUtuted  for 
Mlphil«  with  good  effect  in  a  quinol  developer. 
mmt  virtne  in  connexion  with  quinol   that   it 
coawiion  with  pyro.  j  .      .i      at 

It  faM  *  mwkt  preMrvativo  action  upon  quinol  by  undoing  tlie  eneci 
of  <nijati^  which  ia  to  produce  quinone,  but  unless  used  very 
ifiiMtj  inrtiiTtl  it  deatroya  the  developing  effect  of  quinol  almost 
MliNfy.    SooMRaUveslOandll.  j  n  lo  i^  ik 

I  now  eome  to  my  last  series  of  negatives,  markea  Iz,  lo,  i*,  lo, 
and  16.  They  illustrate,  comparatively,  the  effect  of  potash  and  soda 
ia  the  aiMtie  aUtc,  and  in  tbe  state  of  carbonate.    In  tliis  set  tlie 

rnaot  was  continued  during  three  minutes  instead  of  (as  in  the 
•B  tk»  other  negatives  except  the  actinometer  negatives)  two 
and  aqnarter  minute*.  With  this  exception, you  will  understand  that 
■n  the  pintea  I  have  shown  were  alike  to  begin  with,  and  that  they 
weie  til  expoaed  for  the  same  time. 

Thie  •«!••,  12, 13,  14, 15,  and  10,  shows  clearly  the  superiority  of 
;  poUan  as  a  stimulant  to  development.  The  feebleness  of  car- 
» of  soda  relatively  to  carbonate  of  potash  (used  in  equivalent 
fraportioiit)  ia  remarkable.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  in  some 
MMliirii  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  action  of  the  citrate  of  aoda 
Inwrri  in  the  one  developer  and  the  citrate  of  potash  in  the  other, 
•nd  that  in  the  absence  of  citric  acid  as  an  ingredient  in  the  develop- 
iw  relntirfn  the  same  difference  in  tbe  action  of  the  two  carbonates 
aMikt  Mt  haie  existed. 

Tken  doee  not  appear  to  be  any  marked  inferiority  in  the  extent 
to  wUeh  detail  is  brought  out  in  the  faintly  lighted  parts  by  the  car- 
boaat*  of  potash  as  compared  with  caustic  potash,  although  there  is  a 
greet  difiaranoa  both  in  the  colour  and  the  strength  of  the  image.  On 
the  whole,  pieferenoe  will  probably  be  given  to  caustic  potash.  With 
rrgaid  to  a  definite  formuU  for  a  quinol  developer,  I  may  say  that 
Mr.  Ureen  has  mads  innumerable  experiments  with  a  view  to  arrive 
at  a  formula  that  would  most  generally  meet  tbe  wants  of  the  photo- 
grapher in  the  studio  and  in  the  field,  that  would  give  a  line  quality 
of  image  a  good  colour,  and  develop  in  the  same  time  as  pyro  and 
ammonia.  The  rssult  of  theee  experiments  is  the  following  formulae  :— 

A. 

Hydroquinone  (quinol) 80  grains. 

Citric  add    10      „ 

Sulphite  of  aoda  (recrystallised) 80      „ 

Distilled  water    20  ounces. 

B. 

Caustic  petaah  (fused) 100  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (recrvstallised)     160      „ 

Distilled  waU-r ' 20  ounces. 

C. 

Hromide  of  potassium    24  grains. 

Distilled  water    1  ounce. 

D. 

(■auMic  \<otu>h  (fused)  . , 100  grains. 

Ihsullod  water  20  ounces. 

Fuing  solution: -Hyposulphite  of  sod^,  lib. ;  water,  40  ounces. 
For  normal  expoaures  use  equal  parts  of  A  and  B,  adding  five 
aiauu  d  0  lor  erery  ounce  of  solution. 
^Por  orer-esposed  pUtes  use  D  instead  of  B,  with  an  extra  quantity 

For  uuder-eipo«d  plate-,  omit  U,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  add  six 


grMns   more    of    sulphite    of   soda    to    every  ounce   of 


or   eight 

Plates  showing  a  tendency  to  frill  should  be  immersed  for  one 
minute  in  a  five  per  cent."  solution  of  common  alum  between 
development  and  fixing;  washing  before  and  afterwards. 

yote— The  object  of  decreasing  or  increasing  the  quantity  of 
sulphite  is  to  give  greater  or  less  density. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  of  several  of  the  advantages  of  quinol  as 
a  developing  agent,  but  I  have  not  spoken  of  all.  1  have  said  nothing 
of  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  fumes  of  ammonia  in  tlie  dark 
room,  nor  of  the  greatlv  less  tendency  of  quinol  than  pyro  to  stain  the 
film  during  protracted  "development.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  de- 
velopment of  positives  on  gelatino-bromide  paper  nor  of  diapositives 
for  the  magic  lantern,  although  I  have  examples  here  which  show  the 
excellence  of  quinol  for  these  purposes,  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
and  shown  enough  to  lead  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  tried  quinol 
as  a  developing  azent  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

J.  Wilson  Swan,  M.A. 


THE  DETECTION  OF  BRONZE  POWDER  ON  MOUNTS. 
The  time  is  past  when  it  was  needful  to  warn  photographers  to 
beware  of  the  insidious  pest,  bronze  powder,  or  mosaic  gold ;  but  a 
few  words  on  its  detection  may  still  be  found  useful. 

Some  time  ago  1  heard  of  a  photographer  who  was  in  great  dis- 
tress because  all  the  prints  that  he  sent  out  became  spotty  within  a 
few  months.  He  tried  all  tbe  remedies  he  could  think  of  without 
avail.  lie  washed  his  prints  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time,  and 
tried  all  sorts  of  mounting  materials,  but  the  evil  was  in  no  way 
decreased.  As  his  mounts  were  printed  in  brown,  and  had  no  trace 
of  gilding  about  them,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  bronze  powder  could  be  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  And  yet 
such  was  the  cese.  One  of  the  mounts  was  sent  to  me  for  examina- 
tion. I  may  here  remark  that  the  uninitiated  have  a  very  touching 
faith  in  the  powers  of  the  analytical  chemist.  A  zoologist  once 
showed  me  some  tiny  white  granules  which  he  had  found  inside  some 
beast ;  perhaps  there  was  altogether  half  a  grain  or  so  of  material. 
These  granules,  he  explained  to  me,  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
layer  of  different  structure.  He  wanted  them  analysed,  and  could 
not  I  contrive  to  analyse  the  two  layers  separately  Y  This  by  the  w-ay. 
The  problem  in  the  present  case  did  not  prove  quite  so  hard,  though 
the  quantity  of  material  to  be  dealt  with  was  probably  very  much 
smaller  than  that  which  my  friend  the  zoologist  placed  at  my  disposal. 
The  most  careful  inspection  with  the  naked  eye  revealed  nothing,  but 
patient  search  with  a  lens  of  high  magnifijiiig  power  (perhaps  about 
twenty-five  diameters)  revealed  a  few  minute  spots  of  a  coppery, 
metallic  lustre.  So  very  small  were  these  specks  that,  even  after  they 
had  been  seen,  it  was  far  from  easy  to  discover  one  again  unless  a 
mark  was  made  to  indicate  its  position.  From  their  appearance  it 
was  obvious  that  these  spots  must  consist  either  of  leaf  metal  or 
mosaic  gold.  They  were  first  treated  with  hydrochloric,  and  then 
with  nitric  acid,  both  as  strong  as  could  be  applied  to  paper  without 
rapidly  disintegrating  it.  As  the  spots  remained  unaffected  they  were 
evidently  not  Dutch  metal,  which  would  have  dissolved  readily.  A 
globule  of  mercury  was  next  rubbed  over  the  part  of  the  mount  which 
had  been  treated  with  acid,  but  the  metallic  specks  remained  un- 
changed. Gold  would  have  amalgamated,  and  either  disappeared  or 
turned  white.  These  tests  practically  exclude  everything  except 
bronze  powder,  but  for  further  confirmation  a  drop  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  was  applied,  and  it  was  found  that  the  spots  ver^  slowly 
disappeared,  thus  proving  that  they  consisted  of  sulphide  of  tin.  The 
bronze  powder  in  this  case  had  probably  come  from  the  press  used  in 
printing  the  mounts,  which  may  have  been  used  for  stamping  in  gold 
previously.  This  obnoxious  substance  is  so  fight,  and  clings  with 
such  pertinacity  to  any  support,  that  once  it  has  been  introduced 
among  any  photographic  materials  1  should  say  there  is  no  remedy 
but  to  destroy  the  lot.  As  a  preventive  measure,  I  would  say  that 
presses  used  for  stamping  photographic  mounts  should  never  be  em- 
ployed for  printing  in  gold. 

Why  sulphide  of  tin  or  bronze  powder  should  destroy  prints  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  but  perhaps  the  following  is  an  explanation  of  the 
action.  The  sulphide  may  be  very  slowly  oxidised,  being  converted 
into  oxide  of  tin,  sulphur  being  set  free.  This  latter  might  then  also 
be  slowly  oxidised,  forming  sulphurous,  and  eventually  sulphuric, 
acid,  which  would  attack  the  metal  of  the  image. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  evil  is  a  very  real  and  great 
one,  and  I  hope  that  the  above  remarks  may  give  some  assistance  to 
photographers  in  their  efforts  to  detect  and  banish  the  enemy. 

0. 1.  BuaioN,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.,  F.K.S  j:. 
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OK  DETECnVB  OR  HAaD  CAHEJEIAS. 
As  ■•117  naden  ma;  be  iMitfrhliiH  the  workuig  of  "deteetiTe 
tamtnm "  dming  the  eoaing  mmoii,  and  maj  wonder  how  they  act,  a 
tow  worda  train  an  old  band  maj  h»  ot  tama  little  nrrice,  and  knowiog 
Iha  arbaoity  o<  our  worthy  editor,  I  will  veotare  to  gira  mj  experience, 
not,  bowerer,  wiibont  a  eeitain  amooat  of  relactance,  ai  Rome  readers 
win  in  all  pcobability  have  viawa  different  to  mine ;  but,  after  all,  there 
will  be  "^♦■'"g  new  in  Ihia,  aa  there  is  diTenity  of  opinion  in  all  things, 
aad  Ma*  MOta  ao  tfaaa  ia  the  camp  ot  photogiapbj.  It  is  well  sacb  is 
the  eaae,  or  aiaa  oar  eiietenee  woold  beeoii  moootonona ;  uniformity 
woald  eieata  vaaiineaa,  haalthj  eompalltioo  would  be  gone,  and  our 
pholoyaphic  IHcratare  vonUI  hacome  defoset. 

>'iadlers.— I  have  ubaaiiaJ  aTWi  aona  amatears  a  tendency  to  discard 
thia — I  eooaUer — iwrj  aaeaaaaiy  imUl—t.  and  1  fear,  in  the  majority 
ot  caaaa,  diapaMi^  with  it  msaaa  •■  inosaaaed  production  of  nnsatisfar- 
tatj  week,  nalaas  platea  o<  larger  dimensions  are  need  than  is  intended 
to  be  shorn  ia  the  trinaoad  prislB  ptodoaad  from  the  negatiTas,  as  it 
wonld  be  almost  impnsrtlls  to  fst  this  piatoia  properly  centred.  The  re- 
salt  aesaaaanly  asost  be,  in  the  majority  of  ezposares,  either  too  mooh 
or  loo  Utile  ionvMaad,  or  the  abssnee  ol  that  nice  adjaatment  or  bal- 
aBiii«  e(  pacts  wWeh  aoodaea  to  the  pradoaliaa  of  me  artiatie  aflaet,  and 
iitw«aUbaimyeaiiUateJ«4iaafwWMt  serine  X  Snt  refleatad 
I  Cadar.  Who  dsaa  not  kaow  lbs  ohaaca  in  tha  eompoaitioa  of  a 
bjaoeiag  boa  aaygfsaa  peaMoa,  eran  a  few  fset7  la  tact, 
saeb  a  iMltaod  d  psaeadma.  10  my  tilmi,  tiainitlii  a  sportaowa.  who, 
at  Iha  aHataat  be  shoaM  ha  awhiiaff  Ua  |aa,  abate  bia  ajM  aad  takaa  a 
laadoasshet.  Otaatad  tbaa  the  aate  is  laqvisite,  first  earsfoDyexaaiaa 
it  aad  see  it  lepraMata  Mswtlrallj  tha  aaae  eitent  of  ticw  as  tha  leas 
sbowa  oa  Iha  aagaltaa,  ariac  a  piaea  of  froaad  glsM  m  the  dark  slide  tor 
ilMt  pwposa  ia  Iha  aaaal  ■aaaar,  aad  ahoald  iV— the  ftnder— be  foond 
toambaaea  a  laoia  astaal**  flaw  Ihaa  ia  prodaeed  ca  the  negaliTo,  < 
talty  bloak  oat  tha  aMsaa. 

A  traa  fsrtieal  Uaa  lalad  suwaabsw  abaat  Iha  auddla  of  tha 
aad  -- nVrr  ptaoai  hwiiMlillj  iliiil  r  ]"-'-'  bom  the  base  of  the 
pielaxa,  wflt  be  toaad  af  iiuBri<wMi  sarriee.  aa  the  teraar,  wHh  the 
aaristaaaa  of  Iha  oalMs  ad|M^  will  mmr  aa  apri«ht  pietora,  and  thara 
aM  alw^ya  tamm  laatt^  laalaiaa  paMnt  which  will  aaahU  Ihia  to  ba 
cflMMlly  auriMl  OM.  Tha  latlar  «fll  ba  loaad  awiaaahia  te  aaab 
,  ar  a«y  olbar  wh««  tba  bariaoa  baa  AaoMbahapt 


snlta,  but  such  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The  principal  claim  of 
the  latter  is  its  adaptability  to  secure  groape  in  their  natural  positions, 
whether  representing  pleasore  or  toil,  and  the  same  remarks  apply,  as  far 
as  the  grouping  goes,  to  pastoral  subjects— cattle,  sheep,  and  suoh-like— 
aa  yoQ  hare  not  to  advance  so  doaely  as  to  draw  special  attention,  and, 
thwefore,  owing  to  their  being  to  some  extent  unconscious  of  your 
proximity,  and,  in  tlie  case  of  our  fellow-creataree,  of  your  manwuvres, 
you  obtain  pictures  which  onder  other  coaditioos  would  bo  almost  im- 


fai  wbieb 

obtwta 
Iha  pietaia.  or  Iha  mall  win  be  dJaappofatiae. 
I  okUtoaty  or  parallel  with  Ifca  kaa  eaa  taaarally  ba  aaeand 
smtmOf  alMipk  owa  with  Iha  shatlar  aailiiH  •»  *k<tt  '^^  aompara. 
tieajy  ba  dissribii  aa  alow  ipiii,  Whaa  jea  «oaaid«  Iha  graapiac  ia 
•aMMoiy.  ^ria  lata  year  allilinn  wilhoat  leaa  of  tiaa  to  Iha  fladar. 
obMrre  Iha  tralMl^i  an  hi  Iraa  Mrtieal  porftiaa.  with  Iha  aiaiatiim  of 
the  liaaa  iaiBnilail.  aaJ  paalad  /ea  has*  aet  oi«iookad  that 
foracnaad  ia  inelaAsd,  *•  An,"  bat  aet  bafaa  yon  are  aactaia  Iha 

latUi  miaair.  altar  a  bttia  ptartaa,  jea  eao  secaia  a 

fyfag  «■  dasalayiag  tha  Hate  of  yoar  labow  la  Aad  yoa  bava  oa  Iha 
a«ar^  abaal  alaa  paliil  iMalli  aat  of  mmj  tea  aapuaaiaa.  all  At  lor 
talargaaaali,  Aaa  it  ia  to  Ma  ahaaaa  rtnla.  Many  of  which  woald,  bat 
lor  soa*  riigM  aaital,  ba«a  mada  «MB*at  plilam.  I  eaaaot  sallt- 
deally  iapraaa  the  adTiaabOity  of  biipiaA  Iha  aaaMn  perfectly  steady  at 
the  tfaaa  of  salti^  off  Iha  shaltar.    Hold  tha  aanaia  with  yoor  left 

I  M^ba-aaiU  yoa  Isal  aaavad  yaat  ba^jr 
lapiilaiHf  Ht  VlaB7to~aaaata  a  aiAtast  yoa  ate  not  foUypiapaNd 
lor 

We  win  BOW  lake  ap  ttm  taeatloa  of  Iba  awat  (aiuble  tocos  of  laaa  lor 
Ihia  spaiial  work.  TUa  iaaaa  «a  wUeh  moeb  mi^jht  be  written.  Both 
loBf  aad  ahoat  loei  have  VUi  ^iiiil  Mhaatagss,  and  hairing  baaa  ao- 
aaiiwsl  to  both.  I  b*o  eoaa  to  tha  aaaidarion  that  Iha  tbortar  foaaa 
ia  the  aoat  aaMaUa  te  tbgaa  who  aaa  basa  bal  one  enneaa,  aa  Iheco  are 
•esaial  potato  la  te  tovoar,  tha  priaripal  oaaa  baiag.  Iba  eompaotaeea  of 
lhesppMaia«  ablihtoaatof  as  kaowhow  toappraitiato  and,  aaaoadly. 
I  of  tba  hM  aaahfaai^  a  wider  aagU  tor  a  givaa  aiaa  plate, 
lateMlte  (or  aribraalBX  riawa  of  hoiUiafi  ot 
■ay  m^aitaAi,  or  strost  viowa,  paitiaalarjy  Ihoas  ot  Uiailad  dimeaaioas, 
•ad  Meat  ptetoiyafhaa  kaaw  that  liaqaaatly  iatetaatiag  pietoree  are  to 
banHilaiHaaaAliialhiia  Fte  aaab  wark  laaeee  of  loag  ioei  waald 
"  1  I  iWmHj  TiiiliiT    Altta^IbaaaplMdadlbaalaiMof  thaaboder 

,  wfll  ghM  bettor  ra- 


We  will  now  tooch  oa  the  qnestion  of  focnssing.  Here  and  there  we 
eome  aeroas  adroeatea  of  a  "  fixed  focus ; "  true,  every  lens  permanently 
lUed  in  a  camera  will  giro  everything  beyond  a  certain  distance  in  focus, 
bat  more  than  tliis  is  desired  by  the  vast  majority  of  workers.  Such 
advoeatee  not  only  limit  the  scope  of  their  lens,  but  absolutely  forfeit 
maqy  nhaneaa  of  admirable  near-to  subjects,  and  labour  under  other  dis- 
advaalagea  ot  eqnal  iaqwrtoDoe.  In  fact,  they  reverse  the  usual  order  of 
things,  and  give  the  operator  the  oimeceesary  trouble  of  focussing  him- 
aelf  to  suit  the  **  Axed  "  ideaa  ct  the  lana,  inatead  of  focussing  the  lens  to 
anil  hia  ideaa  aad  tha  view  he  would  deaire.  I  woold  strongly  advise 
every  one  to  have  a  camera  that  has  a  moveable  focussing  arrangement, 
and  let  him  caretnlly  mark  various  diatonoaa  on  the  indieator,  either 
hinaall  or  with  tha  aaaialaDea  of  a  friead,  ahoald  ha  have  any  doubt 
ahoat  his  abifity  to  aeoamloly  decide  where  to  make  the  marks.  When 
laaliin.  do  not  foeaa  tor  the  centre  of  the  groand  glaas,  but  a  little  on 
oae  side,  sa  a  batter  all-ortr  toeos  will  be  obtained,  which  will  be  appa- 
rent in  the  nagativaa.  Aa  lor  distaneea,  start  with,  say,  ten  feet,  then 
Afteen,  twenty,  thirty-Ava,  aid-distanoe,  and  extreme  distance.  A  Utile 
ezpariaaee  and  oonaaional  refasoace  to  the  distonowi  named  will  soon  ac- 
•aatom  tha  «ya  to  aoeanlaly  estimate  them,  and  the  caltivation  of  the 
faeal^  Ihaa  aoqaiiad  will  not  be  loet. 

It  would  be  a  oonsiderable  advantage  to  the  vaat  majority  of  photo- 
gr^>hers,  aad  one  that  woold  be  fully  appneialed,  if  some  means  were 
datAsed  which  woold  simplify  tha  method  of  reversing  or  changing  the 
ba^  which  cany  tba  aaaaitive  plates  ia  "  detective  cameras,"  or,  still 
batter,  if  they  wen  aapareeded  and  the  plataa  changed  without  any 
trouhlaaome  maaipalalinn  Tboae  who  are  in  the  habit  of  practising 
this  ilsaiiilpliiai  of  work  ars  supposed  to  beoome  indiflerent  to  the 
nraliaiaiag  loeka  aad  rsnaika  ot  byatandais,  bat  it  reqnirea  aome  tuition 
baton  tha  aqaaaiaily  or  aaaoraaee  to  ehanga  or  reverse  the  dark  slides 
aadar  Iba  pobUe  gaie  em  be  aeqaired.  Ia  towna  Iheee  drawbacks  can, 
ia  a  aiiaiiiis.  ba  obviated  bj  retiring  to  aome  aeoloded  spot  to  effect  the 
fyrit***"  of  f »»«";«'»;  nnaaiits  rtaorta  are,  however,  moat  anlavourably 
aitaalad  in  thia  la^oel.  Here  are  to  be  loond  thoee  seeking  relaxation, 
aweatly  eajoyiag  tha  bidmy  breesea,  or  laiaiMly  aad  aimlaealy  sUoUing 
ahoat,  who,  having  satiated  thair  eyee  with  the  natoral  sorroundings  of 
tte  aeigkbearbood.  sre  on  tba  alart  lor  some  trivial  incident  to  enUven 
tbafar  eartoaity.  Having  beaa  diaeevered,  yon  are  at  once  an  object  of 
hilaiasi  III  Iha  javaailea  a  mystery.  Paterfamilias,  who  on  the  aea- 
ilion  if  today  "  aaootad  **  ia  aome  attitude  oondueive  to  the  merriment 
of  the  jonimlers.  myslarionsly  develops  a  stodied  mien  on  your  appear- 
aaea  on  the  aianow,  haviag  ia  the  iaterval  bean  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  oaa  who  aoaaidarad  U  iaaambaat  to  «onv«y  the  intelligence.  To  en- 
to aaean  anwliim  wWeb  ndgbt  ba  deearibed  aa  " personal  "  is  a 
that  daaervea  nnadamwatifrn     Tba  ItgilMf*"  nse  of  a  "  detective 

,•*  ia  to  ntrtain  viewa  aad  groapa,  and  not  portraits  of 

atraagera,  wfaoM  sasM  of  propriety  torUds  them  rMaonstMliag  with  you 
— aa  oaplaaaaat  andert*kii«  at  beat.  Single  Agarea,  repnaanting  in 
varied  obaraeten  lahoar  and  raeraOiaa,  might  be  taken  at  all  times. 
Than  ia  aa  wdlosa  namber  ot  aabjeeta  to  be  obtained  in  every  direction 
wUttoat  mabiiig  the  opantsr  objeetioaal.  A  little  discretion  is  only 
I  anil  lite  to  get  tfffltther  a  eoUeotion  of  negatives  aa  misoellancous  in 
oharaetar  aa  fai  fatlaraat. 

Ia  ilaaiilMin  aad  raeoauMnding  a  short-fooos  lens  aa  being  in  general 
Iha  BMot  antol,  let  it  ba  oadanlood  that  for  a  qaartorplato  negative  a 
AvaaadabaUiaabaaaiiaiTalaattaeaaUmeaat.  N'«u- 


I  ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  COMMEBCIAL  HYDEOQUINONES. 
[A  OsassaaiesUae  to  Um  PhotofiBplilo  Olab, J 
Too  wiU  no  donbt  reeoUeet  that  at  oor  last  meeting  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
iafbrming  yoo  that  I  have,  tor  some  time  peat,  been  engaged  in  exam- 
ining varioua  samples  ol  hydioqninone,  with  a  view  to  establish  some 
BHrtV^  eaabliag  one  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  a  given 
^~-u  I  nowbM  to  lay  before  the  Club  the  resalu  of  my  investigation, 
aadlwill  deal  moi«  eepedally  with  two  aamplaa  which  were  entrusted  to 
ma  by  membacs  of  this  Club. 
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•t  Ont  Uwi  hjrdfoq«iaoakb«ne«an«mlly  useful  m 
Bw»v-i-v.  —MM  d  iU  ndoetng  pnnMitia*,  Um  drtwmination  of  the 
WEioitTrTWi  MmpU  mHjht  b«  »rriTe«f  at  by  eodeavoonng  to  find  out 
vUt  aoMilitT  of  •  (tMidard  lolutioD  ol  potMsinffl  pemangaoate  vould 
b«  «m»Sr-*  by  •  wtkhMl  portioo  ol  the  hydroqainone.  I  therefore 
wowillft  to  dtaolT*  Mml  WMchta  of  both  tamples  in  water,  to  which  a 
■^TwlHr  of  ml^Uie  iSihaiUm  addei  A  titrated  solution  of 
■■^■MBMl*  «M  raa  iolo  tbo  aohiliaB,  bat  I  Toy  looo  found  that  there 
^  li<~HT***  tB  b«  any  Mtia&Mlaty  ttnnination  to  the  reaction.  The 
taal  pink  eokxir  wai  obtained,  but  vanished  soon,  and  could  be  lepro- 
4aMl  •!  nlitiwint.  Tanishing  again  in  approximately  the  same  length  of 
«i~.  M  balot*.  I  think  that  this  is  mamly  doe  to  the  fact  that  gradual 
wtthtflTB  traiietanns  hydroqnlnone  into  quinone,  and  that  the  latter 
eoapeoBd  b  not  without  aeUon  on  the  permanganate,  especially  in  pre- 
mwt  of  Um  lalphaiie  aad,  which  is  indispensable  in  the  titration  by 
ilTp-TinanaIn  II  is,  o(  oontw,  impoanble  to  operate  in  an  alkaline,  or 
•*•■  Motial  niatioaa,  la  theaa  woold  darken  so  much  through  oxidation 
that  tba  flnal  loaa  tint  ol  the  permanganate  would  be  obscured  com- 
ptalaly. 

SoborlainiBar  im  that  by  acting  on  hvdroqninone  by  nitric  acid, 
oxalic  acid  is  piodoead,  whereas  qmnone  yields  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and 
pierie  acids.  It  is  not,  however,  stated  whether  one,  two,  or  three  mole- 
cnlaa  of  oxalic  acid  are  prodoood  by  this  reaction,  and  if  only  one  or  two 
CMbcalae,  what  the  other  prodoets  may  be. 

la  oHer  !•  aseartain  whether  the  residne  of  the  oxidation  by  nitnc  acid 
ba  made  oaeof  a*  the  starting-point  of  an  analytical  method,  I 
I  o«t  a  smalt  quantity  ot  each  sample,  and  oxidised  it  with  dilute 
__  jeU  at  fiist,  and  after  eT^mrating  it  to  dryness,  it  was  twice 
Ihotooghly  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  each 
lime.     I  most  now  allude  to  the  two  samples  under  consideration. 

The  jUtt  was  a  product  sold  as  permanent  hydroqainone,  and  is  in 
fairly  lam  oystals  ;  very  bright  and  lemon  coloured.  Under  the  mioro- 
aoope  itahowail  magnificent  prismatic  crystals,  well-defined  and  perfectly 
regolar  all  throogh  the  slide.  The  prisms  showed  plainly  a  well-marked 
kagitndiaal  atrianoo. 

Th4  McoHd  aaapla  waa  given  to  me  as  an  entirely  new  preparation  of 
hydroqninooe.  It  is  snow  white,  and  shows  the  same  crystalline  form 
nnder  the  mieroacope  as  tlie  previous  sample,  the  longitudinal  striation 
baiog  also  visible.  The  crystals,  however,  are  very  much  broken  up,  and 
the  Hinnia  niwis  to  denote  that  very  rapid  crystallisation,  and  perhaps 
wwilMnfiul  aapaiation  from  the  mother  liquor,  have  been  resorted  to  in 
Ms  pteparalion. 

I  had  the  eotioaity,  also,  to  examine  a  sample  of  hydroquinone,  bought 
when  thia  cbemioal  vraa  much  more  expensive  than  it  is  now.  This  was 
alao  qoite  white,  and  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  the  one  just  de- 
•edbad,  only  very  much  better  crystallised.  Having  now  described  the 
ptv*ieal  appearance  of  the  two  samples,  I  will  revert  to  the  results 
amrdad  by  oxidation  by  nitric  acid.  The  white  sample  gave  remarkably 
constant  results.  The  oxalic  acid  obtuned  titrated  by  permanganate 
aaamed  to  show  that  one  molecule  of  hydroquinone  only  yields  one  molecule 
c<  oxaUe  add.  1  shall  revert  to  this  later  on.  The  yellow  sample,  desig- 
■atad  aa  "  pennanent  hydroquinone,"  on  the  contrary,  yielded  figures 
jWfcring  ao  mnch  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  place  any  reliance  on 


'  By  calculating  from  these  figures  the  composition  of  the  samples,  after 
abstracting  the  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  presence 
of  water  of  crystallisation  is  correct,  the  figures  being  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  theoretical  ones. 

Permanent  Hydroquinone.    White  Hydroquinone.  C«  H"  0^. 

Carbon    65-592  65-596  65-454 

Hydrogen    5-140  5-481  5-454 

Oxygen    29-268  28923  29-092 

100-000  100000  100-000 

The  two  samples  would  therefore  consist  of — 

Pirmancnt  Hydroqainone.        White  Hydroqainone. 

Hydroquinone    72-730    87165 

Water 27-270    12-835 


f  than  proceeded  to  make  an  elementary  analysis  of  both  samples,  and 
I  muat  atate  that  this  compound  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  if  good 
raanHa  are  to  be  obtained  by  burning  it  in  copper  oxide.  A  high  tempera- 
tare  b  requhilc,  and  e\-Bn  tlien  there  is  a  tendency  to  molecular  deposi- 
MoBol  oailMMi.  I  reeorted  in  each  case  to  a  stream  of  pure  oxygen 
Ihrnagh  the  wnhnitico  tube,  after  the  process  seemed  complete  in  the 
Mtiiaaiyway.    The  reanlta  wet«  as  foUows  :— 


PomuMient  Rydroquinone. 

Carbon 47-766  

Hydrogen   6-7i6  


CIPO"  Carbon 

Hydrogaa 
Oxygen    .. 


65-454 

5-454 

29-092 


100000 


100-000 


White  Hydroquinone. 

57-300 

, 6-196 

The  eompoaition  of  hydroquinone,  calodated  from  its  formula,  would 


100000 
ttsnll  be  noticed  at  onoe  that  the  results  of  both  analyses  differ  con- 

sylerably  troni  the  actual  composition,     i  lowever,  the  amount  of  hydroKon 

■*own  Inr  the  analysis  is  greater  than  what  it  should  be,  and  this  excess 

■•y**  «•  to  water  of  crystalhsation. 
A*|lil«Bg  this,  and  nleulating  the  amount  of  hydrogen  required  for 

"*,?"™^,"  •«"»  'onn«'.  the  two  analyses  show  as   follows,   the 

osygHi  in  each  eaae  being  determined  by  difference  :— 

^    .  P«t»aB«t  Hydroqninvni).       White  Hydroquinone. 

22*^- *n?2 ' "-300 

"'■"•B*"  8-716   4-770 

£2S"     ••" 91-2S9    25-095 

**•*« 27-970    12-835 


100-000 


100000 


The  white  sample  therefore  would  appear  to  be  the  better  of  the  two. 
I  will  now  refer  again  to  the  transformation  of  the  white  sample  into 
oxalic  acid.  One  gramme  of  this,  oxidised  three  times  by  nitric  acid, 
yielded  by  titration  -600  of  a  gramme  of  oxalic  acid-  Theoretically,  one 
gramme  ought  to  give  -673,  if  only  one  molecule  of  oxalic  acid  is  produced, 
the  remainder  of  the  hydroquinone  being  transformed  into  compounds 
which  have  no  effect  on  the  permanganate  solution.  The  discrepancy  in 
the  yield  of  oxalic  acid  would  amount  to  11-7  per  cent,  of  water  in  the 
sample.     The  composition  would  then  correspond  to — 

Sample.  C«  H»  0--:. 

Carbon    64-600    65-454 

Hydrogen    5-434    5-454 

Oxygen    ..  29-966    29-091 


100000  100000 

Of  latter  years  great  importance  has  been  given  to  the  determination 
of  the  melting  point  of  organic  compounds.  Schorlemmer  gives  165° 
centigrade  as  the  melting  point  of  hydroquinone.  The  two  samples 
afforded  the  following  results  : — 

Pei-manent  Hydroqainone.    White  Hydroqainone. 
Melting  point   172-5°  C 165-25°  C. 

A  member  of  the  Club  having  inquired  whether  the  statement  that  the 
permanent  hydroquinone  contains  sulphite  of  sodium  is  correct,  I  tested 
the  sample  both  for  sulphur  and  for  fixed  alkali.  The  latter  is  absent,  as 
the  sample  burns  without  leaving  any  residue.  I  found  one  quarter  per 
cent,  of  sulphur,  and  no  trace  of  sulphurous  acid,  so  that  the  sulphur  must 
be  due  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  being  very  small,  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  a  simple  imparity.  Adolphe  M.  Le^t,  C.E. 


AET  IN  BELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.] 
Art  is,  without  doubt,  a  happy  theme  to  dwell  upon,  but  many  before  to- 
night have  made  shipwreck  of  it  and  themselves  ridiculous,  and  I  have 
a  sort  of  presentiment  that  before  reaching  the  end  of  my  short  paper  I 
shall  find  myself  rowing  pretty  much  in  the  same  boat.  To  the  oft  re- 
curring and  still  vexed  question  as  to  what  really  constitutes  art,  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  anything  more  than  a  passing  illusion,  for  1  take  it 
that  he  indeed  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  dare  to  come  forward 
with  an  avowal  that  he  was  prepared  to  offer  a  comprehensive  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  problem.  I  think  myself  quite  safe,  however, 
in  hazarding  the  assertion  that  never  before  in  the  world's  history  has 
the  faculty  of  art  been  developed  to  such  an  extent,  or  such  extensive 
demands  made  upon  its  resources,  as  at  the  present  moment ;  and  I  will 
even  venture  a  step  further— this  is  ticklish  ground  I  know— and  say  that 
no  more  powerful  auxiliary  has  been  or  is  now  operating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  result  than  photography.  Man  is,  by  universal  consent,  a 
religious  animal,  audi  maintain  that" he  is  also  an  art  animal — by  that  I 
mean  that  he  is  a  being  constitutioually  endowed  and  inherently  imbued 
with  art  faculties,  robbed  of  these  he  would  at  once  descend  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  brute  creation.  .Art  and  civilisation  are  twin  sisters,  in- 
separable and  incomprehensible,  springing  into  existence  simultaneously, 
and  at  the  moment  when  our  first  parents  committed  their  first  sin  art 
played  the  leading  character  of  that  mystic  programme,  and  the  first 
creation  of  genius  was  the  result ;  and  at  what  a  priceless  value  would 
that  relic  of  ancient  art,  that  historical  apron  of  fig  leaves,  be  held  if  it 
could  only  be  found  and  identified !  and  who  knows  but  what  even  yet 
some  enterprising  antiquarian,  who  would  not  think  of  allowing  such  a 
trifling  thing  as  time  to  thwart  his  purpose,  may  discover  it  hid  away  in 
a  lumber  room  belonging  to  the  antediluvian  ages,  and  bring  it  before  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  sometimes  too  credulous  worshippers  of  ancient  art 
an!  consecrated  relics  of  antiquity. 

It  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  age  we  live  in  is  essentially  a  scientific 
one,  that,  however,  afi'ords  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  art  instincts  of 
man  are  blighted  and  impaured ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  only  in  existence,  but  in  active  exercise.    Art  has 


r 
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Bt  righU  of  bar  own ;  the  U,  I  wm  going  to  My,  her  ovd  creAtor, 

doat  kaow  that  I  •boald  be  my  tat  wrong  if  I  did  ;  she  ia  ber  own 
BUM^  bar  own  liwnhig  mai  itmctutntor,  and  iha  trea  feedi  and 
Omuialw  upon  bar  own  anatioas.  Now  I  raally  don't  know  wbat  elie 
than  i«  joa  oonld  ny  ao  nmch  fcr.  The  aaiTcrMlity  of  art  ia  an  aaUb- 
babad  laeL  It  ia  a  acmawbak  Mgnillrant  eircamatanoe,  and  it  fraqoantly 
bappaaa  thai  Iba  taay  |iio<PtUoM  whisb  aiw  lasaided  by  aouM  aa  ciowo- 
u^  dhrta  olaeaiaa  are  lookrf  nea  bj  oibwi  witb  iaaUoca  akin  to  piliy 
M  biiiV  tbe  iMnilinM  tt  m  ifmiiibaii  balaDee  of  intaUaot,  or  what  la 
evan  Boeadaaaii^  dMaaaaadaa  fNndnlwit  impoaitiona  lo  cateb  tiie  an- 
war7;  pto 'ttafoariUa  Miaaka  aitnliaaraaaltoaBet  aitfolnoaa.  There 
MaoM  loba  a  da«fa  on  tba  part  ol  mimm  who  take  an  active  intcreat  in 
pfaolograpby  lo  oiieaaaehbe  iu  art  rapahilitiea.  lo  hedge  it  in  aa  it  were, 
wiiUb  Iba  "^iiuweal  rwaribhi  Umito,  lo  fix  by  flgorea  and  meaaar  menta 
wbaldMU  and  wbal  ilwU  not  be  aaeribad  to  art.  Ttiia,  I  think,  ia  gnatly 
to  httifiani — w^  t  Ibaa  that  it  wooM  ba  no  more  abaord  to  attempt 
10  gl«a  M  Ika  wnmr  ot  •qoaia  milaa  wimnart  in  apace,  or  a  method  by 
wbMb  to  wlwlile  bow  many  yeara  go  to  make  op  rtcmiiy.  Tbe  am- 
Tttaality  o(  art  prohibiu  entirely  any  aoeh  ayalom  o(  treatoient,  and  pre- 
claiiaa  tba  poaaibility  of  ita  betn^  contained  within  any  Imiita  which  uiau 
eaaptcacnbe.    Whrrr,  then,  eball  art  ba  tooad?    Let  ma  teU  yon.    Not 


poet  Hllle  peAaanl  boy,  who  in  bia 
oaaa  of  art,  aod  baa  ao  idea  of  iU 
witb  baa  laafr,  oU  hOljtoA  bat  aad  tad 
leaaly  roaad  Ma  aaek.    HatakiiathiBg, 
alm«aabana<  art.  whOet 

•»- 

)i->w  ba  haa  labaa  a  fttii«y  to.  Hid 

-  lie  fHrkaa  UaMalf  aa  Iba  lap  of  a  gat*. 
Aad  whIM  aaimaftai  a  iwalk  lay, 
IU  appUn  kit  oU  kaifc  to  UMI  hkfconr  audi, 
Aadbt  wkllUaa aad  wkllUaa away.'' 

iaa 


hapa  baard  tbe 

Bafaid'bba  taramoaiant 

cemfortar  IwiaMd  eara- 

ni 


[iri|liill|-|n-'T-- 
M  bMotfaal.  and  ba 


Aad  wimt  ia  Ite  imOtr  Wbr,  ha  baa 
adm>t.aaariiakli  wofkalart;  ba  baa 
aoft  kark  of  Ibal  Hick  whiab  aay  paaaOly 
t  r'-l  dowa  H  aa  hehlaii  ia  kto  tmmttj.  Ifaetaal  of  Iba  kai  bis- 
aalt.  hta  art  laaliiirti  ba«a  kaaa  a*  walk,  aaalaii  oat  al  bia  vary  tagtr 
aada.  TWa  ia  aa  aafair  aUalili  ol  Iba  Iwaaiaali  i  n  ;  it  la  a  pidora  traa  to 
tbe  iila.  FfWto  aadi  aai  MBilar  baaaH  ba«a  aoaio  tba  Wigblait  aatol- 
lilaa  Ibat  am  piead  Iba  timmmt  d  art.  AUboafb  art  ia  aa  iaato 
^Mlily  ol  baoMa  Mtara.  aafahla  ol  fartbar  ia«aippaiaiil,  it  da«  act 
■  tciiiiirilytoaewibatHaaaba  tuibl  to  a  bigb  etaadlng  cl  aiaalleaea 
ia  alt  ito  piaaiMiwa.  aaHbar  ii  il  aaMMlial  Ibai  oaa  ab  >Bld  ba  abia  to 
I  reaolU  IB  aiv  ""*■  >'MI*iW  *•  *•»«•  binuaifa  repoaitory  of  art 
I ;  ha  Buty  bava  tena  kaltefa  a<  art.  yet  hick  allo«Mbar  Ito 


U>IU>  UAYUUOU  ON  IXFUUMSMTkL  OITICS. 
U. 
Lmt  aalai^.  al  Ito  Bayal  laatilaliBa.  Lord  BayUittb  d«liTef«d  Ito 
aaaood  el  hia  laaMMi  aaaa  Ito  alwia  aa^|wat,  and  wid  tiwl  lit ncbcl  ia 
hm  ipaatom  aaaHftoaato  am  bed  wiib  Mligiii.  aad  that  I'fufcaaur 
tyadall  la  Ua  iwiaiubii  woriMd  with  ito  aiaelna  bfbl,  wbieb  ia  hobar 
ia  Ito  kaaliaa  aad  allia-eiatet  lya.  Hrbafa  Ifaan  ia  not  ai 
rtailtoaa  Km  klada  ol  bfbl,  b«l  aaabRbt  baa  to  | 
aiafliiii  aad  iiw^ji  tkiaaih  aMMr  wiiM  balMW  it 
Tto  toOR  ntei^Ua  i^a  of  ttw  •yaalnto  bara  Uttla 
ba»lbeybaf«aaUa«aa  as  «rtala  pltomyifblii  ptaparattoea, 
Iban  nj*  Ito  itiiaiiiaiiH  of  laiaaaiwniii  aia  daa;  Ttteaa  phaao- 
MM  weia  am  mlifaVi  tjP  '  -  fltobaa,  d  boi  In*  aeaa  by  bint 
To  aabiMt  ttiam  mi  liilaii  aipaiiiaeala  a  fary  bngbt  apaetrtmi  ia 
toMBbU:  IiOi4M^liighoktoiaad  Ibia  by  pUaiac  tto  Mil  aaaiartotto 
biblatihaaiahtoBiaaa  anal,  aad  ky  iili|iag  a  kaMar  iaMlbaa 
awal:  to  Umb  abo««d  tow  pM«  yaMad  wiib  aalptoto  al  <ataiiia 
keaaaw  wlHaaluM  bi  Ito  Hifllli  jart  al  Ito  eiiiuliato  bayoad  tto 
*ieto,abolbala|iaailni«fcflM  wik  aoiaitoa  of  aalpbaM  of  fiiiataa 
aad  piaaed  ia  tRMt  ol  Ito  ahilrti  laap  aal  off  all  tto  ray*  ol  tba 
apaclriia  whidl  yndaaad  Ito  taonaaaat  aSaal  )aat  nxntioned.  Heraebel 
I  a  entaiiua  of  aaliiiila  of  i|aiaiaa  pUcr<i  in  tunligbt  emitted  a 
^BifBBi  of  tto  tiqaid ;  to  alau  (uund  Uiat  li»(bt  paaavd 
,  g|  ij^  aalalias  aeald  aot  afterwarJa  sxuto  tto 
'laaMMd  iNHkaf  ttoaeteHev;  toaaliad  ifepipoliMd 
At  iMa  Mtoa  of  UMnator  Btotoa  tabk  it  ap,  aad  explained  that 
i* aw  Ito  i«^tftflW  af  lutilihle  brto  irtkln  radiauooa  ;  he  entitled  hia 
,  A  CItmtft  ta  lAr  lU/'aHfibilitf  of  Lijht. 
Mr  af  aakatoaaaa  to  ba  eapaMa  «l  pra- 
I  Ibal  itoy  ptm  a  gnat  variaty  of  apftoWWi ;  to 


alao  foond  that  the  light  produced  was  leas  refrangible  than  that  to  which 
it  owed  ita  origin.  Ue  foond  that  ordinary  glass  is  by  no  means  entirely 
transparent  to  theae  nltra-Tiolet  radiations,  and  that  gome  of  the  most 
refrangible  it  cnta  off  entirely;  he  found  quartz  to  be  much  more  trans- 
^larent  than  glaaa  to  theae  laya ;  he  alao  employed  redexion  from  luvtals 
lu  his  experimenta,  and  diacorered  that  Ito  real  apeotrum  is  enormously 
longer  than  tliat  tranamittad  by  glass. 

TIm  piianoBieiia  of  UaoiaaeaMa  eaa  be  exliibited  by  means  of  leiculioe ; 
tto  paia  anbatanoe  need  not  be  oaed,  tor  it  suiEj<.M  to  take  sjme 
pomp  water,  and  merely  to  stir  in  it  some  pieces  ol  tue  bark  of  the  horse 
eliaataal ;  aoeh  an  infusion  ia  qixiie  good  enough  for  the  optical  purpose. 
lieaf  green,  or  ohlorophyll,  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  greea  leaves 
of  planta  forms  a  dichxoie  solution ;  in  small  thicknesses  it  looks  green, 
and  in  large  ooea  red ;  it  also  exhibits  a  remarkable  blood-red  fluores- 
cence. Flooraseence  may  be  distin^'Oished  from  dichroic  effects  by  tiie 
(act  that  tto  Ugbt  in  tto  former  oaee  abines  in  all  direotiona,  and  u  seen 
when  tto  liquid  is  looked  at  aidawaya.  A  comparatively  new  ooal-iar  dye, 
oranine,  giTae  a  beantifal  graaa  flaoreaeeneo.  Lord  Bayleigh  illustrated 
thia  by  droppiag  a  law  grauia  of  uranine  into  a  glass  trough  filled  with 
water.  Ibrangb  wbieb  a  ooocenlratcd  beam  from  tto  electric  lamp  was 
paaaed ;  an  exeeedingly  baaatitiil  graea  flooroaoent  aff<«t  reanlted. 

Beaqawrel,  aaid  Ito  laatarar,  inroatigated  phoepboraaoenoe,  which  ia  a 
ktBd  of  aia^garalad  fluoiaaeanoa  ;  ttot  ia  to  aay,  the  luminous  effect  does 
not  eaaaa  wban  tto  ocigiaal  eanae  ia  cut  off  ;  he  also  invented  a  clo\er 
taatnunaat,  Ito  pboaphomaeope.  whereby  he  cooli  meaaure  slioit 
doratiooa  ol  pboaplioreaoanoa  in  a  aubstanoa  ;  to  oould  measore,  in  fact, 
from  ,^,  to  ,^,  ol  a  aeeood. 

The  apeakar  next  dealt  witb  tto  velocity  of  light,  and  told  how  it  was 
first  dtaeoTared  by  Boowr,  a  Oaniali  a^lronouier,  by  means  of  tUe  eclipses 
of  Japilar'a  iMioaa :  Ibiaa  aetipaea  eeem  to  ooeor  later  than  their  pro|ivr 
liaw  wbaa  Japilar  b  oa  Ito  ofpoaito  aide  of  tto  eartb'a  orbit ;  in  litct, 
li(fbl  lakaa  aixlaan  minolaa  thntyaix  aeoooda  to  traverae  the  diameter  ul 
Ito  aarth'a  orbit,  con<e|uently  li){bt  is  about  ei>;ht  minutes  coming  (roai 
tto  ann  to  tto  earth.  He  Uiaa  explained  how  Foncault  and  Fizeau 
latoeatad  Ito  *«iucity  by  inatniiBantal  maana.  Thus,  he  said,  h^jht  u  not 
inatantaaaoiia  lie  place  pmvad  by  calculation  ttot  gravitation,  i(  not 
abaolalalj  JMlinleiiiiiwia,  it  aaormoaaly  gruater  in  apo<.'d  than  light,  yet, 
aaid  Iba  i^Mtor,  gravitaboa  probably  baa  a  Telocity.  Within  the  htst  tun 
yaaia  two  ^laatinin  obaanwa  tova  made  soma  aplendid  experiments  to 
datanniaa  tto  valoeity  of  light. 

Mktolaoa,  18711 3B9  010  kila.  per  sec. 
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lie  liad  addad  tto  Utter  daivraiaation  aa  ontfotthe  beat  uf  tlw  oldor  ones. 
Ut  eonwdetad  tto  akill  of  Maira.  Michelnon  and  Neweomb  to  ba  temark- 
abia,  and  that  il  Bnropa  doaa  not  look  out,  it  will  aooo  ba  odipaed  by 
Aarrieaa  asparintaalaUila.  Ua  than  pruoaoded  to  deacribe  the  nature  of 
wavaa  of  Ugbt,  Itoir  to^itfia,  ampiitada*,  aad  timaa  of  Ttbration. 

♦ 

Our  EDitortal  (JTablr. 

A  NkW  I'UI.MCII'UI  IN  llBUCK'IlKOMy. 
Bj  raauasic  B.  Ivu,  PkikMph  a. 
Mr.  Ivas  is  well  known  aa  boing  one  of  those  lo  whom  pli<i(ii;;mphy 
is  iudubtai  fur  it*  ptiwer  of  n'priduciiiK  colours  in  tht-ir  H<l(<iiin  u 
rradatioiM  of  livlit  ami  abada.  Tlir  work  U-fon!  us  in  not  ili.-v<it'  d  lo 
iMicbroaHUie  <ir  urthocbroiaaUc  pli<>ti>);ratiby,  but  to  helivihrtimy,  or 
tto  prodaelion  of  a  pltotogiaph  in  the  c<>lour»  of  iinturu.  The  idea 
favoured  ia  ooa  baaed  00  ttosaiqpwtionoritpnHlly  uia<leuiourc<>lumna 
by  Henry  Collen,  that  tbiea  Deipilivni  bo  taki-ii  I'lich  by  tin.-  action  of 
rvd,  yellow,  and  of  bliH  Ugbt,  and  tnufparvnl  colour  print.t  bu  maile 
by  printing  froM  aach  patr  of  tboae  negatives  in  cumbinution,  afur- 
warda  attpcriiapoaed  on  a  white  surface.  We  kball  afternards  take 
ocraaion  to  apeak  at  greater  Ivngtb  cmxeming  ^r.  Ive«'s  Taluublo 
rvaearcbea,  

DiCTioRAKY  or  I'lioioonAPUV. 

Bj  K.  i.  Will. 
LsBisa :  Haata,  Watina.  and  Tlasr,  Lbaitcd. 
It  not  being  tto  fint  Umc  ttot  a  Dictimaty  of  I'holography  has  been 
notio'tl  by  us  in  tbeaa  pagea,  we  may  bo  permitted  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Wall  (or  hii.  publiator*)  baa  "aqiinred  it"  viih  the  propriet<jn)  of 
tto  ojpyright  (as  ivf^inla  titir)  of  tli<-  oii^insl  Diirlionary  which  is 
still  in  force,  and  to  the  exixleiic  of  which  woik  a  few  wonlsof 
acknowlwlKem.nt  would  have  b.t'n  k™"''"'!  '"f  ''  '^'^  edited  or 
compik-d  by  a  man  (Thomns  Sutton)  who  was  a  jriant,  although  per- 
hape  unknown,  even  by  namo,  to  many  of  the  photographera  of  IwO. 
In  looking  over  Ihia  tbe  third  volume  Ixaring  the  above  name  which 
ia  now  on  our  atolrea,  we  discover  many  ditferenoes  which  notably 
ariae  fn>m  tto  advaaea  laade  bttween  tboae  days  and  tbe  present  tune. 


w 
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I.  tkk<toiaiMrr  Mr.  W.1I  ibowi  tbtt  he  has  been  an  a.^iduou8 
JtSrf^SSrlL«riit.-r.t..n...nd  hu  noted  mucl.  U.at  ^ 

^^^oSLh^TiS  fiuiu  gra--pi-l  the  meanin,.'  of  any  exiMniR 
rSr«|dL^L5«*rowa«^  p^mablv.  to  hi.  not  having  made  an 
■TrtSriS*^  himaelf  with  thU  brAncTi.    As  an 


»U-  if  oB^tkiiw'b  better  known  to  the  luers  of  lens*-*  or  has 

^ '   liSrfoJby  5S3«.,  it  ii.  that  one  main  function  of  the 

,   orT.p  U  to  .c«-ntaHte   the   definition   of  the  obhque 

ligbt,  tbi  aiial  rav.  in  any  Un.  cm-ct,-   for  photojp-nph> 

«t  inrariaUv  abW  to  tJie  care  of  theuMelvos :  vet  here  .>e 

.  .   ■•  J-  _i. .Mww^»1o^  ihii«:  "Thev  are  used 


rfkipbragn 
■MciUoC 

hlltf^plo7ment"idiaphii!ii.'^^^  thu.:  "They  are  use^ 
tonnnwttbe  Inui-Duaion  lof  any  but  thoee  rays  wh.ch  are  mralWl 
toSTSrfUHlSu^  It  go«  without  «viu}f  thuf.  If  suet  were 
tW^lJr«»  WfwilW  power  W«ild  exUt  in  any  fens  whatever  when  a 
SXSTw-i-S.  W.  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  authors 
aralWhM  he  pMined  ancb  a  «aiten«se,  but  we  advise  him  for  his  own 
Mketoawk  it  for  brini;  deUted  in  any  subsequent  ediUon  of  the 
woHi.  JkoM  mich  be  calW  for.  We  feel  weU  assured  that  he  desires 
hu  little  Tol«aw  to  be  ultimately  relUble.     .....  .  . 

Th.w  an  other  ahortcomintr',  such  as  attributing  the  flare  spot  to 
the  Iria  diaphrapn,  &e.,  which  a  greater  experience  with  practical 
phoUKTaphywiffaoon  enable  the  compiler  to  rectify;  but  with  such 
JoeepUoM  the  Dictionaty  iacelcidated  to  be  useful  to  manv. 

Tfeewailliler  aara  in  bis  preface,  "  I  shall  feel  grateful  if  those 
iadiM  «ton  in  cakolations  or  fonnulsB  will  communicate  with  me 
Itowck  the  pobliabera,  in  order  that  in  subaequent  editions  corrections 
■■Tbe  madt  The  book,  aa  a  whole,  is  one  which  will  be  useful  and 
iw  to  tbe  inexperienced  photojfrapher,  for  whom  it  is  mainly 


Sorru  Africa  and  How  to  Rbach  It. 
"To  reech  it"  of  conrw^bv  the  " Castle "  line  is  at  once  understood 
when  we  My  that  tbe  work'  above  named  (written  by  E.  P.  Mathers, 
r.fLOS.)  is  aent  to  us  by  IXjnald  Currie  &  Co.,  the  managers  of  the 
•■  Ceitle    line  of  ahipe  trading  between  London  and  South  Africa. 

Tbeie  an  numeroua  photographers  in  this  country  who  are  now 
Mdung  for  "  fieab  fields  and  pestunM  new  "  in  which  to  develop  their 
indnattial  procliritiea.  This  work  does  not  afford  any  information  as 
to  their  pmepecta  in  that  peculiar  tield  with  which  this  Jouhnal  is  so 
intiiB^ely  aawciated ;  but  if  any  photographer  goes  to  that  country 
•ad  can  reiitt  the  temptatigns  of  the  diamond  and  gold  fields  of  the 
localitT.  we  doobt  not  that,  iwughing  it  for  a  time,  he  will  be  eventually 
be  eneUed  to  nng  of  that  otium  cum  dignitate  to  which  so  many  aspiie. 


FusMiSd'M  Expi-osivK  Gas  TMTKn. 


felicitous  travelling  than  the  firm — especially  its  senior  memhjr  and 
founder— before  named.  Before  u.s  are  a  series  of  views,  most  of  them 
taken  by  Mr.  F.  York  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  printed  as  lantern  transparencies,  for  which  pur- 
ijose  the  negatives  were  specially  taken.  With  these  we  have  also 
suitable  lecturettes  compiled  to  afford  a  brief  explanation  of  eacli 
Hubject.  It  i.M  problematical  whether  even  any  resident  in  New  York, 
who  can  "  blaze  away "  whenever  it  suits  his  ideas  to  do  so,  has  a 
larger  or  better  selected  set  of  views  of  that  city  than  those  taken  by 
Mr.  York  during  a  brief  stay  in  the  Empire  City ;  and  so  with  other 
localities  in  the  New  World,  from  Maine  to  California.  The  subjects 
are  selected  with  a  view  to  .showing  on  the  screen  with  effect,  the 
quality  of  the  slides  being  unctceptionable.  In  the  lecturettes  the 
information  given  is  accurate,  ample,  and  telling. 


A  oaecupnox  nf  tbiit  iastniment  was  given  on  page  100  of  our 
aumlMr  for  February  IS.  Since  that  time  we  have  received  the 
iaetranent  iUetf  from  Mr.  J.  II.  Steward,  its  maker.  Its  construc- 
tioa  b  ahown  in  the  above  cut.  To  test  the  suspected  gas  the 
foir  ia  eoonected  with  the  inlet  pipu  on  the  fef t,  the  vessel  liaving 
ftnt  filled  with  water.  When  the  oxygen  issues  from  the 
'  iti  JMtrity  is  aacertained  br  ita  behaviour  when  made  to  play 
Miim  e  meoe  of  amonldering  Drown  paper,  as  described  by  Mr. 
niHr  ia  we  article  on  the  page  above  referred  to. 

Laxtbbh  Sna  a:«d  Lbctcmw  appkbtaixino  to  Axerica. 

%r  t.  York  k  Sun.  87,  LuiowUrnMHl,  W. 
It  ia  now  very  easy  to  go  abroad  and  «•».•  the  world  witliout  stirring 
troa  oae'a  ftteaide,  and  no  one  has  contributed  more  to  this  state  of 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No  3309.—"  Improvements  in  Pliotographic  Cameras  for  use  with  Wide-angle 
Lenses.     W.  J.  Smith.- .Dated  Febnunry  25,  1889. 

No.  3347.— "  Perforated  Books  for  Exhibiting  and  Selling  Photographs." 
H.  W.  TKViiT.— Dated  Februari/  25,  1889. 

No.  3349.— "An  Improved  Sliiipiug  Frame,  to  be  made  in  any  kind  of  Wood 
or  any  kind  of  Metals,  for  Magic  Lautein  Slipi^ing  Slides  with  Two  or  Three 
Glasses  imlling  from  One  End.  '    J.  Gheeh.— Dated  I'ebraary  25,  1889. 

No.  3369.— "Machine  for  Casting  Gelatine  Dry  Plates."  Complete  speciti- 
cation.     M.  Kattextidt. —i>a<C((  Fcln-aari/  25,  1889. 

No.  3398.— "Improvements  in  wliat  are  knowTi  as  'Instantaneous  Photo- 
graphic Shuttei-s.'  "    J.  H.  T.wi.oR.— Dated  Febnmry  2ti,  1889. 

No.  3465. -"Improvements  in  Proce.sses  for  Reproducing  Pictures  and 
Designs."    H.  J.  Lk  Bmum.— Dated  February  26,  1889. 

No.  3532.—"  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Timing  Photographic  Expo- 
sures and  Taking  Observations."    T.  •ifxsn.— Dated  February  -II,  1889. 

No.  3537.—"  All  Improved  Arrangement  of  Mirrors  and  Structures  for 
Obtaining  an  Optical  Illusion."    J.  E.  Tavlor.— ii«te(Z  February  27,  1S8SI. 

No.  3541. — "A  New  or  Improved  Pliotographic  Camera."  H.  IIkkbebt.— 
Dated  February  27,  1889. 

No.  3542.— "A  New  or  Improved  Changing  Bick  for  Photo-cameras." 
H.  Hkbbekt. — Dated  February  27,  1889. 

No.  3719.— "Improvements  in  Illusion  Devices."  T.  llowKhU—Dated 
March  2,  1889. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

A  Pbocess  ok  Photouuai'Hing  in  Colours. 

No.  4337.     Jkan  Baptiste  Germeuil  Bonnaud,  39,  Stroud  Green-road, 

Finsbury  Park,  Middlesex.- J/arcA  24,  1888. 

Bv  this  invention,  wliich  is  simple,  I  am  enabled  to  ]iroduce  a  painting  from 

photographs  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  from  an  ordinary 

painting  done  by  hand  in  the  usual  way. 

According  to  this  invention  I  jiroceed  as  follows.  Having  obtained  positive 
and  negative  tran.sparent  proofs  of  the  picture  to  be  coloured,  I  take  a  solution 
of— 

Distilled  water  200  cubic  centimetres. 

Solid  glucose 40  grammes. 

Chemical  gum    24        ,, 

Bichromate  of  potash  (very  pure) 24        ,, 

Liquid  ammonia  (pure)  6  drops  specific  gravity  0  '880. 
Instead  of  the  glucose  other  similar  organic  matter  may  be  used,  such  as 
honey,  sugar,  treacle,  &c. 

The  solution  prepared  as  above  is  carefully  filtered  and  spread  on  a  sheet  of 
well-cleaned  glass  or  other  substance  non-porous,  and  having  a  polished  surface, 
which  is  then  slightly  heated  in  any  suitable  apparatus  until  it  is  no  longer 
sticky  or  tacky,  in  fact,  until  the  finger  may  be  passed  across  it  without  feel- 
ing a  stickiness ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  ol  light  under  the  photographic 
transparent  positive,  and  when  the  edges  of  tlie  glass  (which  should  exceed  the 
size  of  the  picture  by  about  half  an  inch)  have  become  dark  brown  from  the 
original  yellow  colour  the  picture  is  ready  to  receive  the  colours,  as  hereafter 
describect.  The  gla.ss  is  then  taken  from  the  printing  fi'ame  in  which  it  was 
placed  with  the  positive  proof  for  exposure  to  the  light,  as  above  described, 
and  then  the  following  series  oi  novel  and  curious  transformations  commence. 
Having  selected  the  colouiu  which  are  rc(iuired  in  tlie  picture  according  to 
the  reqiiirements  of  the  picture,  that  is  to  say,  those  tints  which  are  specially 
applicaole  to  the  subject  of  the  picture,  as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  (wrtrait 
of  a  negro  I  begin  with  dark  brown  or  brown-black  tints,  whereas  for  the  portrait 
of  a  white  man  I  begin  with  a  pinky  grey  colour  according  to  the  depth  of  colour 
reijuired ;  again,  if  it  is  desired  to  copy  the  picture  of  an  old  master,  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  darker  tints  than  in  copying  a  more  modern  picture, 
all  of  which  the  operator  will  soon  tind  out  by  practice. 

The  necessary  colours — which  should  be  vegetable  colours  in  powder — are 
prepared  in  dishes,  and  the  dusting  on  is  eft'ected  with  a  large-sized  brush 
made  of  soft,  tine  hair,  commencing  with  the  dark  shades  and  loUowing  with 
the  half  tints  ;  the  operation  of  dusting  on  the  colours  should  be  performed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  glass  (which  has  now  the  picture  upon  it,  but  without 
any  groundwork,  and  which  hereafter  I  call  the  picture)  is  then  again  dried, 
but  with  less  heat  than  before  (in  warm,  dry  climates  this  second  drying  is  not 
necessary),  and  the  picture  on  the  glass  is  ag.ain  exposed  to  the  light,  but  this 
time  under  the  negative  photograpliic  proof,  which  must  of  course  be  reversed 
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•ad  phead  <m  tka  ^aM  ao  that  tha  rabjact  nuj  conwpond.  This  is  what  U 
uuB»ared  br  tha  proriaioiial  apariHration.  whan  it  ia  stated  that  a  proof  of  the 
iia»tfva  b  laid  orer  the  prooi  of  the  podtire. 

Tha  pictan  obtained  hj  the  8nt  diutiii(r  protect*  the  ihadea,  and  the 
ratene  of  the  ahadea  ao  obtained  tnm  tha  ezpaanra  nnder  the  poeitire  is 
obtainad  tnm  the  mgatlTa,  and  br  a  teeoad  dnrtiiig  altar  this  latter  expoaare 
tha  diSgrtat  Jigaaa  of  tiata  ara  Mtainad  neeenarjr  to  complete  the  pictora — 
tU«  ia  doaa  bjr  JaatiaK  on  tha  aoca  U^t  eolopn.  leprtawiting  the  lighter  uliadw 
in  tha  pielare,  *ad^  for  initaiira,  aa  lleah  coloar.  The  juztapoeiMon  mast  be 
abMlataly  eoneet  if  tha  aanati**  and  poaitiTa  are  obtained  bom  one  another. 

When  the  pictan  haa  andannae  tha  two  axpoaona  afimaaid,  I  pour  on  the 
pfatna  a  miztara  eoaipeaad  of  boiled  liaaead  oQ  and  vamiab  diaiolTeil  in  ten 
tiaaa  their  weight  of  apirita  of  tvpcotiaa,  which  i«  alIo»c<l  to  eraporate  ;  any 
ilrtaila,  aaek,  Mr  hiatanwi,  aa  a  (Old  ehaia  is  a  portrait  which  may  be  wanting 
■Mat  now  be  paiatad  ia  by  haad  trnm  ofl  eolonr  in  tubes  aa  is  osual.  Tbe 
pktara,  thaa  laialiad,  ii  reaaovad  IkxNB  tha  glaa  by  naaaa  of  a  collodion 
coapmail  exactly  aa  InUowa : — 

Owaeottoa „,^.„^.^ S  vaou 

Aleohol  at  62* 40  cabie 

Bihar  at  40* «0 

TUi  eoUodioa  ia  poorcd  on  ami  is  than  left  for  soma  minutes  to  evaporate, 


and  thaa  I  piutaad  aa  foUows  ia  eader  to  tiaailar  the  Aim  with  the  piutoia 
baathaflaiatotlMcaavaatWoad,ora«hardaaii«laMtariaL  Istaap  thaglaM 
nfiyh«aHpletaiafai«al«loaitrid«rthaot9Uiio  aattan  and  thaebfooia 
•alK  "lA  whaa  Ihaaa  aohataaeaa  an  maalrtily  diMiltad  I  iteap  (for  a  minata 


at  tha  ■»«>  the  ghaa  aad  pietan  ia 

dartioy  tha  eoOadioa  Um ;  tUa  hath  ia 

Walar  


an  maflrtily  dinoltad  I  iteap  (for  a  minata 
hath  which  will  sttbaeqoenUy 


laaCoUowa: — 

._ I 

„  » 

» 

for  the  iiorpoae  of  ramoTing 

flannel  befen 

...    tuf»,  an<l  the  Sin 

with  tha  pielan  oa  it  la  thaa  Iraiiafcliail «« to  caans,  wood,  or  other  material. 

TUaisdaaabyphKiaCthaaMlartalaa  to  which  tha  picture  b  desirad  to  be 


Chlartia'oflLa""'"""!!."" 

TUa  aalallua  I  pfapan  hot  aad  aaa  eatd,  aad  for  the  |iarpai 

aajr  poftida  ofahloaUa  of  llaM  I  eanfklly  titt  same  throuxh 

mtag;  I  thaa  warii  ia  ftaah  walor  Iha  |daa  eanyiaf  tha  pirtnr 


I  ftaai  it  aad  iiaka. 


flkoaM  Iha  pictan  be  raqaind  oa  wood  or  a  notaiial  of  Ian  apaeite  giarHy 

'  la  water  aroa  a  <a«ibUmat»tal  each  a*  caaraa  (which  sboahl  ba  aintebad 

_  I  a  ftana},  ttto  natarU  aait  ba  wsightad  sontoriakfaierUcatthe 

I  aoa  oMaia  lililaim  by  tha  an  of  a  yasiUra  proof  aaly,  aad  painting  the 
Maa  oa  Ika  lauiMwai  aapport  la  tha  naaaar  above  dawfft»il  after  tha  oQlng 
■Bi  dartlBftwkieh  It  qakkar  aad  aMM  rinpK  bat  tha  raeolu  an  law  rigorooa 

I  wtaldalaawaMritthat  wIm*  I  wUk  ta  iaiiuta  aa  oil  painting  I  Ant  paint 
Iha  ■algJaL  oa  te  whiah  tha  aietan  h  M|aind,  all  orerwlthwhtta  paint  to 
MM  whta  Ifca  ptetaM  b  tin  Am  I  Ihima  It  akaU  show  tha  braah  OMrta  aa 
to  ja  iwdlattT  Ua*  lialrtl^  4paa  la  alL 

hf  I  wlih  to  trntm*  aal»  yiliat  |  ihtlia  ,  afttr  tha  two  araaoana  aad 
I  hwilahtfcn  Janilhidt  I  aiiyA»  wft  Iha  Maatad  oO  aad  toiaMi 
aalean  aad  tnaolhr  tha  pittan  loMMdUtly  allar  tha  azpoaant  aad 
_  I  dfaaet  oa  to  tha  dating  ■!!  ilil  by  tha  aid  nf  tba  eoUodloa  Urn,  a* 
ahan  daactibad. 
Aflar  tha  pielan  la  ■alihil  H  it  wndihtil  to  tha  oaaal  way  if  to  npnnat 

BHtaiaad  tha  aaton  of  ny  taU 
tobaporitaraHd.  I  dating  that 


Haat^  aa»  partfaalMly  inwHiii  aa4  ai 

awllaa,  aad  h  wkat  anaaar  tha  laan'it 


I  an  or  thai 


m  ia  tana  eaan  af  a  poiilin  oahr  a»i  j«iatlag  oa  tha  toam  bi 
aaypn^  athttaaUany  m  dawribat  3.  Tha  proena  fir  iadlBtli^  i 
Itag^  tahiiaafiaHy  aa  Jiiaftii  4  Baaaoriag  U  oaa  oparaUoa,  at 
liaMfciilM  tha  iwflilt  pielara  to  aMmaa,  woad,  or  othir  naterial  nra- 
•and  far  tha  parpoa^  tahttoaUaBy  aa  twrfhiil.  &  Tha  ptoean  honiahtign 
dataribod  for  the  prodoatiaa  of  ralBtii«h 

♦ 

ffleetrngja  of  aboctetteg, 

MBITINOB  or  S0CIKTIK8  FOR  KBXT   WIEK. 


n*  Ires  Beaai,  ttraod  Oranu 

t*.  PaUMaU  bst. 

H.  Itorth  Fonda. 

■oeletT'a  Boon     ' 

Msaehsster  At 

Maals7-<t.CaM.  SsmswHeuaTiaa. 

Theandie,  rhaiiesri  laae,  ■oBoa. 

Aadertoa«Hotal.rUel  ■ti*st,«.ft 

rras  PobUe  library,  BaoiltaiML 


HOT  ^aOlK  BMMtT  ......    SS^  Ovonv^tfMVa 

aad  Fmlaatil Maenas  Hafl  tam 


tawra,  Baslnthall^t, 


l)OK  AKD  PROVIXaAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AflBOClATION. 
'  oiffht,  l»t  wecic,  at  the  onUnanr  wnkly  meeting  of  the  abore 
"  St  tba  Maaoaa  UaU  TtrwB,  City,  Loadoo,  Mr.  A.  Hoddoa 


Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  exhibited  cue  of  ZaehndorTs  self-binding  mounts  is«ue<l 
by  the  Eautman  Company. 

A  qnestion  in  the  box  wa*:— "What  U  the  cauae  and  cure  of  the  enclosed 
failure  in  enamelling* ' 

Mr.  WiujAM  KS0L4SD  taid  that  the  gelatine  did  not  lulhere  to  the  collwlion. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  that  the  gelatine  solution  had  not  been  strong  eiioiifrh 
and  that  the  print  and  glass  had  not  been  brought  together  beneath  the  liquid' 
Enamellingwas  not  conducive  to  tlie  permanency  of  the  prints. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pbestwicb  said  that  some  kept  well,  but,  as  a  rule,  enamelled 
prints  faded  more  npidly  than  others. 

Mr.  P.  P.  CsmaaiiO  tUted  that  he  had  just  been  photograjihing  in  Siiain  • 
tooie  of  tha  aobjectt  had  been  very  dilflcult,  such  as  arches  with  brightly 
illnminated  olyects  bevond  ;  he  had  bail  to  stop  down  the  lenses  to  get  detail 
aad  to  on  baeked  plates  thickly  coated ;  he  haii  to  develop  nearly  every 
ntipatire  with  the  bnish,  and  to  Uke  ftt)m  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  over  the 
work.  He  met  a  German  photograiiher  there,  who  said  that  he  had  been 
photographing  in  France  without  much  hindrance  until  he  went  near  the 
frontiers,  where  they  woold  not  even  let  him  Uke  pictures  of  the  insides  of  the 
■••thadnh.  Four  good  nagatires  a  day  were  all  be  (Mr.  Cenibrano)  could  get 
over  difficult  salyaeU  j  ha  wished  that  he  bad  hail  one  of  the  class  of  lenses 
with  him  that  eorowd  BMiie  thaa  thmr  wen  advertised  to  cover,  aa  it  would 
hata  enabled  him  to  auka  better  aw  of  the  rising  front  of  the  camera. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hsaaiaow  asked  if  liAs  were  nfe  in  crrUin  districts  in  Siiain 
ramota  from  towna,  alao  whether  Maalrid  were  not  livelier  than  Paris,  and  what 
waa  the  quality  of  Spoaiah  photographic  work. 

Mr.  CuiBBASO  rapUad  that  life  waa  as  safe  ia  Spain  at  elnwhere.  The 
quality  of  wfiat  photogiapbic  work  be  had  aeon  in  8uain  waa  •■  very  avera:<e," 
bat  neithaf  Coadoa  nor  FMfIa  oould  boat  Madrid  in  photo^a|ihers'  show  cases  ; 
S*?  T*  "'  *  ■"IP""*  •'••''P*""!  »'U  P>t  np  to  attract  the  public.  The 
Ma<lrid  people  an  Bnlr  taoogh  to  go  to  bed  at  about  three  in  the  morning 
and  get  up  at  thm  in  the  aftemoou  ;  the  amusements  ar«  plentiful  and  cheap  ; 
a  stall  at  the  theatn  coata  about  a  shilling  an  hour.  Uue  of  the  live  CapUin- 
Gcatnla  of  Spaia  died  whila  ha  wn  than  and  had  a  gmt  aUte  funeral ;  in  the 
iirnoonloB  won  niaiatan  aad  ofldala,  and  fhaa  tea  thou.Han<l  to  twelve 
Ihoaaaad  toUion.    U»  took  aoan  riowa  of  tha  Atneral  i 


exhibit  them  to  tha  Asaoetatlon  at  a  Aitnra  time. 


and  would  probably 

,.    ,    ,      ,  The  amateur  element   is 

imie  daratopad  ia  Bpala.  Tha  |>hotograpbic  deolen'  thopaare  as  well  suppliol 
aa  aay  ia  l^adoa,  hat  tha  ptiow  ara  anormoniL  lometimea  lour  or  live  tlrnts 
highar  thaa  la  LMdoa.    Baeoahl  not  get  Baidiahplatea  there,  wh  id 


thm  waai 


grmoniL  ■ 
get  BagUah  platea  there, 
ttaamar  far  a  men  trille;  ne  su|i|k>sc<i 
pUee  he  found  tome  BngUsh  balfplates 
rroaeh  ones  at  Ave  ftauct.    Sometimes 


„ ., r ,    .  )iichsiirnri»ei| 

m  thay  ooold  ha  atat  than  by  ttaamar  far  a  men  trifle:  he  suniK>scd 

I  waa  aoaaa  Impart  daty.    In  oae  iilaee  he  found  soma  Knolii 

atfoottaaa  ftaan  a  doata,  aad  some 

he  waa  tappoaod  to  be  aa  American,  sometimn  an  Englishman  ;  occasionally 
he  waa  neagnitad  aa  a  SpaniartI,  ami  a  Spaniard  he  was.  On  the  Spanish 
railwaya  oaly  thirty  kilogimmmee  of  luggage  are  allowed  free,  aad  the  carriage 
of  aaythiog  orir  la  mtaiuatly  axi>cn«r*a ;  he  had  hot  three  or  fonr  pounds' 
weight  ovnr,  yot  nnrariiiaally  had  to  pay  as  much  aa  tea  slOllingt  excess.  The 
railway  tnvdUac  la  Spate  it  good,  but  the  linea  ara  tingle  onca  only  :  the 
Arat^lan  cairiagn  ara  wall  warmoL 

Mr.  ExHjum  axhiUtod  some  flash  light  pictures,  and  took  two  of  the 
tnanbltd  amitiat  by  aitaai  of  three  flash  lamiw  Bred  off  at  onoe. 


CAMERA  CLUE 
Oir  Thonday,  Pahmary  28,  Rev.  J.  PuKiiia,  M.A,,  read  a  paper  on  lyeiuai. 
Dr.  O.  Uadiay  Johatoa  wat  ia  tha  chair. 

The  laetanr  tnated  of  ilrotli  of  fisn.  tlie  cause  of  flare  spot,  the  relative 
rapidttr  ofdiftnnt  her  i>oiuU  of  interest,  giving  mathe- 

"yy  fa™»l».  «■  ■  t  by  diagrams,  n<ntive^  prints, 

aad  Tariooa  bras  oi  leoso,  lonio  oi  » inch  were  kindly  lent  lor  the  occasion 
by  Maain^  Hintoa  ft  0«, 

A  pndoagad  dltcmloa  fcllownl,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Leicester,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dafaaaham  adding  tome  remarks  upon  tha  tnbject*  treated  by  the  lecturer. 
Otho*  who  tpoke  wen  Mea^ra.  Elder,  Lyonal  Clark,  Daviaon,  Femsro,  and  tha 
Cbairama. 

On  Thuradar,  March  1(,  a  lantern  exhibition  will  ba  given  at  the  Clah. 
MeeUac  at  eight  p.m.  * 

a 

NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
At  the  meeting  of  thia  Onb  oa  Monday  evening,  the  28th  ultimo,  Mr.  U. 
BeckoU  raad  a  paper  oa  Potimg  and  LightiHg. 

Ia  iolndadag  tha aal^Jasti  Mr.  fidKarr  taid  :— 

WtoapestagaadlliAMaganlalahadaDdiraU  doaa  tke  artistic  portion  of  photo. 
grtphy  is  vtttoaBy a>  aa  tad,  tba  test  Is  awaely  nhsmlrsi  aad  lawihanteal,  WbatI 
■on  partiaohwly  tataad  daiag  this  eraaiag  it  to  give  yoa  soma  Idm  of  tUngs  to  be 
*'*****,  hwTl^  the  raat  to  jroor  own  iadlvidoal  tsataa. 

Having  deasribad  hia  ttadlo  aa  being  a  portable  erection  of  woo<l  and  glass 
twoaty  faet  long,  by  tea  bat  wide,  by  nine  feet  high,  and  the  curtaining  of  it, 
haeontiaaed: 

To  b*  a  good  epeiator  it  laqabes  a  qakik,  artistioeye,  tliat  is  to  say,  one  that  can  at 
a  ■oowat'i  glaaea  •••  wUdi  is  tlie  aost  pkajin?  ityls  to  giro  each  sitter ;  and  I 
woold  eaatloa  yoa  s(sla<t  hartag  a;lj»l  set  of  poses  Into  which  to  phue  yonr  sabjaots 
iadtailiaiaslsly.  It  i*.  to  a  osrtaia  extent,  a  gift,  that  of  being  able  to  pose.  With 
ngacd  to  HgrnMU  h—dt,  the  flrat  point  to  be  oonsidered  is,  which  is  tba  better  tide  of 
tbs  tase  f  (tor  it  is,  I  thiak,  geaenlly  aclcnowledged  that  nearly  evary  face  hu  a 
bsttsi  s>d»).  Ia  aiae  eases  oat  of  IsB  yoo  will  flad  the  left  tide  takes  bast,  becaose  on 
that  tide  the  tsatsras  aia,  as  a  mis,  BMre  area ;  the  nose,  for  Instaooe,  almost  alwsys 
Inoliaes  slightly  to  tbs  Isft.  8omewTiten^to(sraaU>asy  that  the  eyes  snoot  level, 
aad  I  am  laoUasd  to  beUevt  this  to  be  (with  few  exceptions)  tba  case.  Alwaysbemost 
parUeoIarto  kavalbashooldenkml.  I  think  notbiag  looks  wone  than  one  shoulder 
■ppeerlag  lower  than  tha  other,  aspeeislly  when  the  body  faces  the  osnera.  It  is 
advisable  to  ton  the  head  ia  a  diSereat  direction  to  tba  body,  as  that  gives  life  to 
tha  iihilait    kaiiplin  fat  aind,  of  ooone,  the  lOet  that  this,  carried  too  far,  givei  the 
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ljnL«ni   -  I  -M  Wto«.  iTuTrNrf  !»«>  of  th.  o|«mU.r.    KeT.r  »Uow  the 

S!!^  J!  SrJTfcSnhlir^  •odcablT—  •  hi*!"  «'>»lr.  «  »«  to  kcp  the  ens 
?^  J7m  wHk  U?ta«i  »  r««(M*.  WW  lookto«  .t  th.  ,  lUr  Uwajr.  ptoco 
Xn^  irTwT-ith  IW  h«r«t  fontctU.,  thU  looking  do«.  from  .  ho«l.t 
(in*  •  «aWMt  r\0w  U»a  that  whifk  joor  Ion*  Iowmt  down  portray*. 

Mr   BfduU  Am  upUinol  the  n».w<«ry  ligliting,  with  a  sketch  of  the 

-.■5L I  Mrtaiaik  ■bowiw  bow  tu  ohuin  the  re<|uiiv.t  light,  namely,  one 

aMr"Miip«ltllwiMBrariBbold  reUef ;"  tbll^  a>  he  desoribol,  being  the 
obtKl  of  UfhUng.    HacaatiiiiMd: 

U  tetf  ■■4  Ml  »«f»k  P"rt»«tt.  tinj*.  "k«r»  pclhle,  »Uow  the  ntterto  »rr«nK« 
„rf|Jiik»i,p«atk«hto.Jort»»klnfUwBooe««U7»lt<!r.tionjand 

lU  Ikn  awiNnd  aamtoM  qnotioiu,  and  ihowed  tome  exceptionally  fine 
•|iMinMioriUaibnuHltiktb«l%btliigforwhichheex|>laine(l. 
^rWa  Mtowat  •  ihart  ilteciMioii  on  dnwing-raom  uid  ont<loor  portraitnre. 

Mr  r.  U  Pmii«,  In  prepo»ln|?  »  ""t*  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beckett  for  his 
it-fP  |m|m1  th«t  a  few  olmerrationa  from  an  art  stndent  vrouUl  not  be  nu- 
Ictrnt^aT  H.  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  qualities  of  the  average  photo- 
cnnfe.  allrr  all  lb«  atrictly  chemical  dilTiculties  hail  been  siicces.sfully  overcome, 
wOTtmr  far  rcmovad  from  thoae  exhiliito<l  in  the  works  of  the  great  painters 
of  IW  Mt  and  iXMrot  No  doubt  the  absence  of  the  distinct  cliarra  of  colour 
««al  tarto  accowit  for  tha  diSerance,  but  an  hour  si>eiit  with  the  ma.sters  of 
tk*  Twitlan  and  Klaniah  icboola  would  convince  any  one  that  other  causes 
cwMlmtad  to  icodar  tha  great  nu^oritjr  of  phorogranhers  wanting  in  artistic 
fartaiTat  Ha  waa  pkaaad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Beckett  had  iiwle  some  reference 
to  the  •0-caibd  Rembrandt  eSectK,  because  there  was,  no  doubt,  mncli  to  be 
galaed  by  atndying  the  worVa  of  this  great  nia.ster  of  light  and  shatlc.  A  very 
craat  deal  of  the  inocna  of  some  of  the  favourite  portrait  photograpliers  of  the 

Eit  day  nay  ha  attribote<l  to  their  accepUnce  of  the  principles  illustrated 
■  vorka— M,  for  in»tan.-e,  the  enlargement  of  a  portrait  of  Cardinal 
il^  on  riew  at  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde'a  studio.  Such  productions  show  a 
diithMt  adranea  in  the  art.  What  has  licen  done  once  may  lie  done  again, 
Ihiiaftwii  M  tha  nembaii  of  thia  Club  emulate  such  works  as  these  ;  for, 
Jadgte  by  the  tpttimma  we  aee  upon  the  table,  there  is  every  promise  that  by 
a  eareAl  etody  of  tha  OMaaa  eniployol  by  great  artists,  we  may  be  able,  each 
ia  bti  own  way,  to  prtidiuse  rasulu  excellent  at  least  in  their  iudividuality. 
Next  meeting,  March  II. 

• 

UVKRPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Thk  naoal  monthly  meeting  of  this   Asiux'iation  wa.s    held    on    Thursday, 
("•hniarT  28,  at  the  new  rooms,  Crescent  Chambers  horth,  3,  Lord-street, — 
Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  in  the  chair. 

file  PaaaiMXT,  before  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the  meeting,  said : — 

I  have  a  ad  aad  dJelnMslag  duty  to  disoharire  this  evening.  S:noo  our  last  nieettnfc 
I  have  Mm  Wd  la  kii  hut  raatlag-phoe  William  Page  Riley,  one  of  our  most  proiuisiuf; 
aad  itliiiMtld  Beaban,  and  I  am  (bid  that  thia  Aaaociatian,  whoee  welfare  ho  bad 
i»  mneh  at  heart,  waa  not  aareprMonte  I  oo  the  aad  oooaaion.  To  all  who  know  him 
ho  oadsareA  UaueU  by  bio  nnMUfib  natorv  and  pleasant  j^rocc.  It  is  not  nocoi^sary 
lor  aw,  nor  woaM  It  be  ooomly,  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  irrepamblo  loi«s  of  those 
laH»alelji  related  to  Uia,  hat  to  aa,  bis  fellow-nionilxTs  in  tliis  Association,  colleagues 
bi  tha  CaaiaeO  ar  tarloao  eoauaittoM,  and  particula'-ly  the  Uuiuo  Committee  of  these 
loiMoa,  bio  vnmat  phws  appeals  mrwt  affectingly  to  our  hearts  and  minds,  bo  recently 
woo  ba  aiMrlaloil  with  aa  ta  the  work  of^the  Assooiation  and  the  preparation  of  these 
■nnriaaa.  Iba  Oeaaeil  bare  |iaaaiiipi  reaolation,  embodying  the  feelings  of  the  luem- 
hofa,  to  ha  (arwardad  to  bla  aomiwias  ftuaily,  which  it  is  not  requisite  for  nie  to 
tmmmUf  pat  be<ore  yon,  aa  I  aa  fatly  aura  it  meets  your  wishes  in  the  m.itter. 

Mc*r*.  A.  K.  Chevalier,  H.  S.  Craven,  R.  R.  Daly,  A.  Fnisir,  B.  Mackerel!. 
W.  Mnlhall,  H.  PonUoii,  8,  Parry,  W.  A.  RoIhtU,  H.  H.  Williams,  and  W.  1). 
WOUama  wan  dcctol  memU-ni  of  the  Association. 

Ilia  Pbhiosjit  aiknowliMlgwl  with  th.mks  the  receipt  of  a  "Chairman's 
Biallet,"  of  a  Ter}'  uiii.|»c  and  useful  pattern,  presenteil  by  Mr.  B.  .1.  Sayce. 
Ma  Ihm  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  memliers  on  this  the  first  meeting  in  the 
new  rooiiM,  expriToiing  the  ho|>«  that  although  the  opening  ceremony  was  to  a 
ootaia  extent  iiifomial  and  homely,  yet  the  niemlwrs  of  the  Association  could 
no*  faei  "at  home,"  and  trusted  that  the  jKissessinn  of  Club  premises  would 
eoMWc,  not  only  to  the  raiiid  increase  and  iimsperity  of  the  As.sociatioii,  but 
•«> '^  eomfott  and  pleaaore  of  the  memliers.  A  proposition  was  made 
•omo  eight  or  nine  yeara  ago  to  accure  (;:lub  i>remises,  but  this  was  not  attain- 
Blile  anlil  now,  aa  the  Conndl  were  linnly  ri'solvwi  not  to  run  the  Association 
w*"  S^"*  °I  P***?  '"'"•  reoonrcea.  Ilianks  to  the  House  Committee  and  to 
■'•  '^y;  "**"'  raloalde  ami  palntrtaking  Secretary,  a  numlier  of  works  of  art 
bare  haaa  aaenivl  '       '  't  of  the  room  from  various  gentlemen  well 

known  for  their  < 

I  ''^  .*'^?*?f'"  "  ii'l  vacancies  were  confirmed,  viz.,  Mr.  P. 

lUap  to  be  \  icr  Pre*idvul,  m  place  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Atkins  resigned  ;  Messrs. 
Tyermaa  an>l  t,  A.  Timmins  to  the  Council,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Riley  and 
Laan,     Mr.  H.  V  Atkina  was  electeil  on  honorary  member,  and  a  vote  of 

55.  '  '""''  »*r>  ices  was  awardeil. 

^**i'^?j*'*  *""  "'""  l're«'nted  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  successful  in  the 
Vw  fd?!'.'^'^'?'''""'  "  follow"  : -Silver  med.ils  :  Messrs.  T  B.  Snlton, 

n  I^S^fHT'    ,  .h    r  '  I!-'","',  "•'^-  •  "5'"'  ^V'^  H*"*"'     ^"""-^  "'"l"'"  ■■  Messrs. 
iS  Sw  (ilo/j-lirook.  and  A.  W.  Beer. 

.~^  I-'  '",""'  "'•'  ',''*'  l"**"--"!"''™  prints  were  received,  and 

*7"i  "•  '■  .1  ibutioii  at  the  rooms  on  and'niter  Tuesday  next 

.lJ^S?!.r"^"'"*  T/"  "■•*."  •^'«rP«'l  Gymna-sium  "  .isking  for  assistance  in 
S^  ?^  fctt"^'!^'".  E?".*"  .'^  '*'''*"'  '■'^"'""•■'"tions  at  their  Fancy  Fair : 

iSpied  "fth  IhanU  "*'  A<««i»lio'',  in  trust,  which  waa 

vSib-.\7,£'itue."'fc'i!"''""''  •"  ""  *"""™"  ^''''"''"°">  °«^''=''«'» 


The  Rev  T.  A.  Bartlett,  M.A.,  then  read  a  paper  entitled,  A  Month  in 
A'ormandu'and  BriUanv ;  and  Mr.  Jos.  Earp  read  a  paper  on  Ten  Days  in 
JMiand  and  Belgium  with  a  Hand  Camera,  illustrated  by  numerous  shiles. 

The  President  stronglv  recommended  members  to  secure  a  cojiy  of  the 
Engtish  Magazine,  in  a" recent  number  of  wliicli  was  an  able  article  on 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  with  beautiful  illu-stratious. 

Mr  Roberts  showed  two  stereoscopic  gla.ss  slides,  prepared  in  lb65  by  the 
original  collodio-bromide  process,  as  jiublished  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  1864,  of  rare 
merit  and  as  brilliant  aa  when  first  made. 

Mr  Kenneth  Bean  exhibited  a  print  of  the  Dance  of  Death. 

Mr.  Rogers  exhibited  a  compact  detective  camera,  holding  six  plates  and  set 

"  Me-ssrs.  Atkinson,  Sharp,  and  Hitchmough  .showed  a  number  of  photographic 

novelties. 

» 

BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Terrace- 
walks,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  ultimo,— Mr.  Austin  J.  King,  Vice-President, 

in  the  chair.  ,     ,  .,    ^  ^^       i    ,  , , 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  remarked  that  the  whole  world 
might  be  placed  under  the  category  of  those  who  understood  photography  and 
tho.se  who  did  not,  and  the  object  of  the  Society  was  to  diftuse  the  knowledge 
of  photograpliy  among  the  latter.  We  have  here  (said  the  Chairman)  Mr.  Talbot, 
who,  very  early  in  the  histoi-v  of  this  young  Society,  came  forwani  and  iiromised 
us  his  assistance.  This  was' a  great  help  to  them,  for  his  father,  who  was  an 
honour  to  this  country,  was,  for  all  jiractical  purposes,  the  inventor  of  photo- 
graphy as  at  present  practised.  Mr.  Talbot  had  presented  the  Society  witli 
about  fifty  of  the  very  earliest  photographs.  These,  owing  to  their  great 
historical  value  as  well  as  the  clear  manipulation  of  detail,  rendered  them 
quite  unique,  and  the  Bath  Photograiiliic  Society  was  indeed  fortunate  in 
possessing  such  a  rare  collection.  The  pictures  would  be  exliibited  by  the 
Society  at  the  Jubilee  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  opens  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  19th  proximo. 

Tliese  examples,  dating  1844  to  1846,  were  then  laid  upon  the  table  for 
insi)ectiou  previous  to  dispatch  to  London.  A  portrait  of  Fox  Talbot,  jno- 
duccd  by  his  own  process  of  photo-engraving  slightly  nioditied  by  M.  Dujardiu, 
of  Paris,  from  a  carte-de-visite  taken  liy  Motl'at,  of  Edinburgh,  and  two  original 
cartes  by  Moft'at,  were  also  given  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot,  also  a  copy  of  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot  which  appeared  in  the  Trans/u-tiuns  of 
the  Society  of  Uiltlical  Archmology  in  1S79,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Cull,  F.S.A., 
from  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  H.  'Palljot,  of  Lacock  Abbey. 

The  Chairman,  having  thanked  Mr.  Talliot  for  his  valuable  iiresents  to  the 
Society,  Mr.  Talbot  said  he  had  a  few  examides  of  the  photo-engraving  process 
left,  which  he  would  give  to  the  memliers  if  they  so  desired,  lie  exjdained 
that  his  fatlier's  portrait  wiis  from  the  best  of  Moffat's  negatives,  and  Dujariliu 
had  considerably  modified  the  photoglyptic  process,  but  he  believed  that  his 
father's  later  imiirovements  made  it  capable  of  much  finer  results,  and  he 
thought  a  good  in.any  of  the  processes  used  in  illustrating  newspapers  were 
modifications,  more  or  less,  of  the  photoglyptic  process. 

Tlie  Chairman  said  that  in  looking  at  the  calotype  pictures  presented  to  the 
Society  he  was  not  only  impressed  with  the  delicacy  of  the  process  but  the 
iwrmanency,  which  in  many  cases  compared  favourably  with  much  that  was 
seen  now,  although  alwve  forty  ye.ars  had  elapsed.  Notwitlistandiug  the  fact 
that  some  silver  ju'ints  fade  ((uickly,  these  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Talbot  gave  an  outline  of  the  calotyjie  process  by  which  the  prints 
were  made,  and  said  they  had  been  selected  out  of  a  great  uuiuber  as  being 
suitable  for  exhibition.  He  said  he  had  brought  thirty-two  still  earlier  speci- 
mens, mostly  dated  and  signed.  These  were  handed  round,  and  details 
conceniing  each  were  given.  The  suppo.^ed  earliest  example  was  imdaled,  but 
the  paper  bore  the  water-mark  of  1835.  Starting  with  this  print,  the  otiiers 
either  bore  dates  soon  afterwards  or  could  be  lixed  by  events,  until  the  last 
(No.  32),  dated  September  1,  184(1,  which  (said  Mr.  Talliot)  came  very  near  to 
the  d.ate  of  the  discovery  of  the  latent  image,  September  "20  and  21,  1840. 

Tlie  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Talbot  for  his  paper  and  for  .showing  these 
specimens,  which,  he  said,  were  proliably  the  first  ever  taken  by  any  photo- 
graphic process  in  England  or  anywhere  else.  There  was  a  great  dillerence 
between  those  early  pictures  and  what  was  done  now,  but  they  were  the  germs 
of  the  present  jtrocesses. 

Mr.  Talbot,  in  acknowledging  thanks,  said  that  some  of  the  pictures  he  ha<l 
shown  were  amongst  those  his  father  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
1839. 

Mr.  Friesk  Greene  remarked  that  in  the  very  early  specimens  of  photogenic 
drawing  it  was  wonderful  how  well  they  had  been  preserved,  and  it  was  curious 
to  notice  that  every  colour  which  from  time  to  time  has  since  been  a.iopted 
was  to  be  found  in  these  experimental  photographs  of  Fox  Talbot's,  made 
previous  to  1839  with  ordinary  salt,  potassium,  io<lide,  and  silver  nitrate.  In 
one  case  the  colour  resembled  that  of  the  Bartolozzi  engravings,  which  tint  waa 
now  very  much  imitated  by  photographers. 

Some  remarkable  photographs  of  lightning  flashes  taken  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Biiiden 
from  a  window  of  his  house  at  Wakelield,  Ma.ssachnsetts,  U.S.A.,  were,  through 
the  courtesy  of  a  lady  member,  shown.  No.  1  was  taken  July  29,  1887, 
looking  west  across  the  Crystal  Lake.  The  landscape  and  houses  (distinctly 
visible)  were  lighted  by  another  intensely  brilliant  liash  which  took  place  at 
the  same  moment  in  the  0|>posite  quarter  of  the  sky.  Nos.  2  .and  3  were  taken 
on  June  23,  1888,  and  were  the  most  perfect  yet  produced  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  J.  Button  said  his  earliest  photographic  experience  was  with  the 
calotype  process;  he  then  detailed  the  wax  paper  process,  which  consisted  in 
waxing  the  paper,  then  ironing  it  until  the  wax  had  soaked  into  the  body  of 
the  paper ;  it  was  next  soaked  in  potassium  iodide  and  dried,  sensitised  by 
floating  on  a  thirty-grain  silver  bath,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and,  after  an 
exposure  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  negative  was  made  by  development  with 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  A  number  of  wax  paper  negatives 
taken  in  the  locality  between  1852  and  1856  were  handed  round  and  greatly 
admired.  He  also  exhibited  several  collodion  negatives  on  curved  glasses  in 
which  a  water  lens  similar  to  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Braham  in  his  recent 
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Uetora  WM  and  to  form  tbn 


Friato  from  tlMn  leiDi-dRnilar  gUui 

plaiM  BigM  h*  and  ia  MtRMoied  pheto- 
Brafcy  with  AdvaataML 
nit  thm.  SacMSASr  tkM  cipkiMd  tk*  working  of  "  Kracincr'i  nOcat 
man"  wUeh,  m  ita  aaaM  iapliM,  nMtnblca  u  ordiavy  book.     It 
I  tMmtj-tomt  piatM  ia  Mtal  dMatki  wbiek  ore  *zpoMd  ia  raUUon, 


I  iala«tt  M  aho  wm  a  aumber 


MdiakaaUiiBaabandaBdaaolMMd  gha  wiadow  pmnita  tho  anmber  of 
aa  nnoaail  plata  to  ba  nad  «f  thoat  epadag  tk»  caaMn.  Tha  has  ia  of  Uw 
aaw  Jaaa  aiiaa,  aad,  bjr  BMaw  ofa  afaty  AaUar  woMag  oatoida  the  acUre 
■katfar,  aMacr  a  nrj  rapid  or  (low  axpoaai*  eaa  ba  and*  at  wilL 

TM»  Mttla  caaMn  WM  anaiaad  lAbBN 
alMttmrnm  Ukaa  ia  a  darflw  anaaar. 

no  Bo*.  aHBataai  atoted  that  M«iM  *  Odl  kad  pnawtad  to  tlM  SoairtT 
Ikr  IMr  aaw  diA  raaa  a  qaaali^  of  oaae«iialad  daralopai  and  aoBM  aaipb 
I  of  Mtaaak  ylala.    TW  aaiaa  Im  kad  Antkr  aaat  to  tha  Sodatr,  on 

ilAxUfer 

'  Uoadcrafldd. 

idoU  which 

PIpv  4  Chrlw  yriirtad  a  aafy  ^  Ua  cotiaat    lVar4oo»  «^ 
/Mi*iji1i*y. 

OicalatB  aad  Mtiaaea  tea*  idaliag  to  Ua  joiat  aaciatka  of  Naw  York, 
Baatoa.  aaJ  11iflidJ|ih>i  fchfldttw  —  aaaoiawJ,  aad  plaod  apa*  oH 

tabic,  u  weD  aa  a  aaabar  af 

Tha  CuAiuuM  Ikaa  iwrto— d  Iha  >■*  iiiaf  thaawaiH.»^ilwd  Ifcaaawho 
lafiataraat,      "     "  ^^ 

idtad  fwapaitti  al  tha 


MP^M*  joaaali  aad  tiwto 
hariaM  aftha  aiaaiM,  t^ihr 
aad,  alW  an^ialalall^  tha 
aotUr,  Om  |iwini»ai>  tanai 


BRIGHTON  PIIOTOUIuraiC  80CTRTY. 

A  raniM  «f  ttda  ilocMjr  WM  b(U  al  «k  Varaoa-lmaea  00  tha  96lk  alUsHL— 
tha  riMUMlfDK.  BMal  ia  tha  aMr. 

Umm%,  ranWeak  aadTWa  aaia  limUA  ■awlian  of  tha  Bodaty. 

It  waa  daddad  that  tha  ■  wlhua  fcrtha  fctora  I*  kdd  la  tha  Laelara  Hall, 
Naw-raad. 

A  vato  af  Ikaaka  wia  awaidad  Um  ftaitliat  for  phdac  Ma  raana  at  tka 
dteaaal  of  tka  Hodat] 

fir.  Ri 


Kr. 
tWdIr 


Raaa,  hada(  Wa«r  npHad.  fwawdat  to  ddirar  his  opaaiag  addna, 
•bidi  JmIi  »ith  anaral  potato  af  latonal  to  pkalaBapk«  laaataUr,  aad  at 
tha  daw  aa  aaiaMl*!  dIacMitoa  aaaaad  apaa  aavwJ  ol  tha  Boiato  lataad. 

Uwaa  dwMiil  that  tka  Cnaailttw  tuyeiX  a  to  tka  fcaddUty  of  koMl^a 
rkotupapkta  MkttatoB  la  B>%ktoa  dartu  tka  tataaa.  " 


BIRMINOQAM  PHOTOORAraiC  SOCfrrY. 
TU  ordiaary  aiaattig  of  tka  akota  lacMy  wm  baU  at  tha  Oraad  llotd, 

'^' rew.-IIr.  B,  H.  Ja<|«M  la  Ika  ckalr. 

.  J.  C  Rawiy,  Thaana  Y^lat^  mtB.n.  0«a  wata  aaaMaatad  Ibr 


Mr.  A.  W.  WiUA  J.P..  arkildtad  aigalliai  k*  kad  taka  aa  Gtobatt'a  flaa, 
ai^  laaMhad  ^aa  Ikdr  IHtHiil  aad  SMa  irf  maalpaUtiaa.  Thm  ia  ao 
dMaahy  fa  li»llinkn  or  if*  Ika  drrtoC  ha  uaidy  narad  tkaa  oa  aad,  tka 
aaaa  a  aa  atdkary  jfia  plate,  aad  tkay  drtad  pwlicUy  UL  Thay  ato  aada 
of  a  Mtotoaa  daUb  to  -  rwfcadaab*  wkkk  wm  ianalad  by  oaa  of  oar 


'rwhadaak 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hmhmm  mU  ka 
■aal  la  Uh  a  yaL  a^  ka 
••  Paapkraya  Oa  Mte:' 


IkayeoaU  U 


awtaiaW  tka  baak  iaprar*. 


Iwttk 


ia 


Mr  A.  A.  I 


aepy  of  A  mUmtf^i  Amirttmm  Anumml 


fcrlhaUbnty. 

Mk.  U.  f .  HalA  liwiiw  fM*  kia  aanr  aa  PUU  ■lanawMki^  at*kM 
aaartkal  toi^kl  a«  tka  wMMIMi^  fSudtlag  lka«Z2wX.  wST 
■ad  Aowlaf  by  tka  laa«aa  aav  af  MTowTaad  MaakaTahaafiapkk 
ijiitaa 


■Icwipapkk 
Tka  aait  aia^li^  wOl  baaa  Maak  U— Mr.  E.  U.  Ja^aa  oe  HtHJat  Tript 


RUBrntLD  CAMERA  CLUE 
TM  artlaary  Moalkly  aiallM  wm  kaU  oa  FHd^y.  Marek  1.    Dr.  Morton 
pridliUtkarahakaaJMirataadaaa. 

Aboat  oaa  kaariii  dflaa,  tka  wla  wait  of  BMailiwa,  waia  prajartad  ca  tka 
pa  JW-JJJator  af -d.  at  of -da  ..r.  a -«»  da-lp-..  af  Oa 

Tha  nuMaarr  ■a|li|ii  kydiaaalaiaii  tat  aO  gdattaa-kwalda  laatem 
VktaiW  aad fcaad  tllka  bait  Iwrflia.  tU aada !«•  atoak  aalatiOM 9— Tha 
Ml,  hrtrasatooaak  kaU  a  diaaka ;  alpkMa  of  aada,  thna  diackna;  walar, 
Ikna  awMM ;  tka  aaeaad,  arboMto  of  palaab  (anbj Jraiu),  ooa  dndia  aad  a 
r.  tknaanaaa  Aa  eaaa  of  palaah  aoiatiaa  wa  aOlad  with  aa 
I  bi  a  aMaaar%  aad  tka  eoablaail  two  oaaaa  woald 
a  daaM  i/ktm.    Ba  Maad  aa  anadt/  tat  dtrie  aoid  or 

■"  "  a  lltOe  ol.: 
>or 


qaaUtla)la< 


aad  aata-bbmlpUta,    Tka 
I,  kal^  aaaUy  ' 


kal 

\ 

or 


kad  lakaa  hii  Mfatira  oa  lUbrd  orlinary  and  podUra, 
■wn«'a  data,  taialipil  wMk  Itoiaa  onUla  ;  prtadpaUy  oiow  aaaaa. 
Mr.  O.  X  Malakaa  aaat  a  aaaba  af  dida  takaa  oa  Tkoaa'a  plata ; 
ndmai .  hf4m\nitatm  laiaaaMad  witk  avrcnry.    Tbay  wara  ladaaad  fhm 
it   r-.  '  .<«dlfa aad  ana2  to  aiMaaaiaa  ribbon  light 


apaaad  to  oi^pMaiaa  ribbon  light 
'  waaaaaalaf  ■itiaakiiiiMripha  by  caatact  froai  aagitlna 
-«k  tw»laak  to  aMtortod  otjaellraa.     He  (acfnnd 
lanlopar,  b«t  had  oetalaadly  aaad  pyingdlol. 


Mr.  Wbittaker  ahownl  rarioiu  subject!  by  contact  printing,  Mawson's  plate, 
and  (erroiu  oxalata. 

Mr.  Harrop  contributed  areral  slides  taken  by  contact,  iron  developer ;  as 
also  Hcaara.  Taylor  and  NewdL 

Mr.  H.  J.  HaKDT  (Hoa  Secretary)  unwl  Ilford  for"negatives  and  Mawson's 
lantern  |date  with  atialhetanr  reauft. 

As  the  erening  wm  arell  advaiuf)!,  discnssion  had  to  Iw  i>o<it|>one<l.  Many 
of  the  dida  exhibited  poaaeaKd  ejicdicut  (joditioi  and  evoke<l  niut-li  a|>plaust'. 

YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUR 
Tkb  meeting  on    fvbruary  28  wu  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  b't»e  Art  in 
Phalatnipkji.    The  Praddant  (Mr.  C.  H.  Botbauiler)  oocupiol  tin-  duir. 

Maan.  H.  P.  RoUaaon,  F.  M.  Sutdiffe,  and  U.  Tdley  sent  fur  i.\hibiti(>n  .i 
laiga  anmber  of  Ana  axampin  of  their  work,  and  examples  of  the  wurk  of 
Mean.  Green,  Kmenon,  and  HuUliOo  were  coutributol  hy  the  Presidvut.  In 
fact,  the  eihibition  wa  quite  tvwarkalile  boUi  in  alas  and  i)udity. 

Aawajrt  tha  qaaatioaa  laiaed  in  the  discusiion  was  llmt  of  fuuincas  rtrsiis 
ilalnlttna,  tha  gaanl  opiaioa  bdng  dixtinctly  oi>|iosuil  to  anytliiug  in  tli<- 
ikapa  of  daddad  Oinlnaa  The  prevailing  teudi'm.y  to  over  crowd  geuru 
pictnia  with  oaaaoaaaiy  aooeaoria  wa  also  ooudeiuunL 


KUINBUROH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETTY. 
As  onUaaiy  madim  wa  bdd  in  tb«  lYoreaiond  Hdl,  20,  George-street,  on 
Wedaeaday  araaiag,  Pabnary  6,  l!S.S».     Mr.  J.  M.  Tunilmll  wa  cdled  to  the 
ehdr.         > 

Four  aaw  tmbtn  were  elected. 

The  Ciuiaiua  pva  aa  biatoricd  sketdi  of  the  pronwa  of  Olui-photography, 
fhwi  ita  iatrodactMO  to  ita  Utwt  dodopuieut,  and  abo  IndlTatmt  the  genersi 
mathod  of  tha  maaatactara  o(  tix-  tilni>  uihUt  iliKUsMon. 

Mr.  J.  M'ULAaHAa  than  pnkYvalcd  to  demuustrato  the  various  proceaaca 
nsi^aaritatad  ia  woriUag  with  •tripping  lilnu,  and  said  : — 

It  ia  a  (na  dHUsfaaaa  to  pbotoaraiihi,  oapeeiaUy  tbon  wbo  hare  mach  oat- 
to  dak  to  have  a  aadaai  oa  whiek  to  aipoa  their  sobfaeta  wliioh  >haU  be 
paalaUa  aad  adlaUs  aad  not  aaaO  too  aineh  altarJahoor.  U(i«  far  tki 
taMl  ttea  n^inaaMa  will.  I  kape,  ba  duiini  ta  roa  to- 
a%to  Iff  the  di  ■saliatHa.  aad  the  dlseaMiaa  wkleh,  I  tmst.  will  toUow.  lanaw 
fnaaMsaahatWatharalaalwa^a«nadaltotokanad  bgr  azparieBaa— what  to 
daaadwhaaatoda-ad  aa  ahadd  aol.UaaM  tha  ptoecm  If  we  IkU  a  Int  an.1 
eaaladanaady.  Mll.lhaaita*hava  new  tea  an  tha  Baikat  a  lone  that  «o 
aaghttohaabiatoaarhr  this  Itow  whatka  thay  an  a  parfaet  sobtUtata  (or  rUi" 
piala  a  asl.  I  trtad  Ihaa  Ihas  )asl  a  •oun  a  thr^  warn  in  tha  hands  of  daalvi .. 
aad  ay  aipatana  d  thaa  wa  ma  atMartarr.  With  the  Bnt  few  ralU  I  buv.  i 
kadalhllan.  TharaUstri|vadbaaBUf>li7,aadanaau>aK  tbabeat  aqnUlvw  I  ban' 
fc*.  Thaj  wan  alamr  Ihaa  plata  a  ttaai  Ami,  bat  that  wa  aa  advantage  to  ma  in 
Ihaa  dan^a  1  WM  isaf  aiatlvaly  ruaa*  at  photagr^kj.  and  wha  I  upoasd  a  pUto 
I  Hhad  a  lad  son  thai  1  tod  got  It  tkm ;  1  ooald  assUj  aflaid  tba  atra  tine.  The 
aeaaaaaaa  wa  tkat  I  galgowl  rnaau.  la  JwXj  hut  I  want  to  Waat  Satbarhuulskiic 
laalMto^UwiUtwogiaUaaMBdth>Uwlofflcal8arv«7,aad,a  I  woaM  hate  a 
aoaatdsrakie  awaal  ef  Iraaaptag  ova  rungk  eoaatiy,  I  took  ittlppiDf  Alou  with  me 
a  well  a  a  lew  adlaaiy  Utard  plalaw  Wa  elhnbwl  a  naaba  a(  bills  batweu  two 
Ikiiaisal  aad  thae  Ihnaaad  laakl«k,aad  a  tka  kiUa  tkan  an  moatlj  devoid  o( 

msatlsa  aadnagktottoiil tt  wa  aa  «aay  task.    Piaa  tka  saaualt  d  Ben 

»to»k  than  waa  »laJd  sfcal  wkiak  I  trUd  to  phetogaph.  Tto  wkale  anatry  to 
the  aarth  wa  atalatad  la  doads,  wkiak  wan  aboal  <v«  kaadrad  hat  nndanuab  as, 
aad  It  wa  baatlfaHy  dear  abava.  Tha  ohmds  began  to  diapsna  jast  when  wa  wen', 
a  thai  II  wa  palaal<|'  alaw  tojto  soatb,  aad  laokiag  aorlh  It  aa  like  a  aa  ol  (oaai 
wtik  kinak  latamb  aatand  kan  aad  than.  toraMd  by  tto  pake  d  the  aalghboaring 
kiUs  psartag  Ihraagh  tka  alowU.  iMking  aaat  and  wat,  when  tba  olouda  were 
dianlvlaa  aaa/i  wan  waadadd  aCaeta.  and  I  thooght,  "  Kow  I  will  bring  bonte 
aa^klag  to  aitnalak  tha  ladity  I "  1  uposed  a  doaa  Urns  than  aad  Ihaa,  and, 
aHhaagk  Ito  apaaia  wa  aapla,  a  I  tkeiwkt,  ttoj  laraad  oat  all  nnder  upoaeO. 
aad  wka  thay  wan  laidapad  Ihar  woold  not  atoip,  allhoagk  I  alauiat  boUad  them. 
iiiaagalf  aaaagh.  the  plala  aipaad  wan  umdj  all  onr  aspoaed,  akowiag  tkat  tho 
llaa  wan  by  ao  ■aaa  i^d.  It  took  aM  aboa  a  week  to  develop  tha  alz  doaan  of 
Has  aiii  laiaa  aad  1  got  aoand;  a  piaaalalila  pioton  la  tto  lot  The  quality  of  the 
aayilliw  wa  faitkar  greatly  sai»nd  by  namanaa  laiall  Inaaedtlve pateba.  Another 
advantage  alalwid  tor  tto  Uaa  la  tba  thaj  ooaplateljr  prevent,  or  veiy  greatl/  laaan, 
kalaiioa.  Whh  tkk  I  eaa  hafdly  tn»,  as,  aader  aiallar  conditions,  I  bare  got  f dly 
a  ■auk  kalada  aa  a  papar-aaaalad  Uai  a  oa  ooa  oa  glaaa.  |  A  ooopki  of  negativos 
d  the  aaa  al^aal  wan  ban  headed  to  the  Ohalnaa  in  which  tta«  h  .Utiun  was 
gnaiar  on  toe  Ifaa  avgnUn  tkaa  oe  tkat  on  gUaa.]  Again,  with  prolonged  dovelop- 
aMat  tto  lardspw  aela  to  aooM  ateut  thrvofh  the  back  of  the  paper  rapport,  eansiiig 
a  gialaad  appaanaa  la  Ito  Wm  after  it  toa  ban  atrippod.  Notwithstanding  all 
Ihaa  toflans,  I  wiU  atlll  aa  atnppiag  Unu  wbn  I  an  tnvsillag  aad  deaira  porta- 
bility. Ilia  as  d  lata,  tovtag  eaplored  Uau  wUek  I  wa  aatlatad  were  aw,  I  tove 
bL 


Mr.  M*aiaahaa  having  ooadndnl,  Mr.  Dihbs  exiioaeil,  ilevetopeil,  squeegeed 
to  VBitooaaappotta,  aauatrippeii  a  nuniber  of  "  Transferotype  "  ttlins,  while 
tba  Hanalary  oiplatoad  that  this  procea  wa  a  motliilrution  of  the  stripping' 
Uaw  aaad  to  tka  eamata.  aad  bad  lor  iu  object  t' 


iiloyi-.l 
iLioa  d, 


Uie  ImnHference  r>l  lilniN  truiii 
tkair  odglaal  paper  eapport  to  aurfaoa  of  slaa,  when  tliey  could  l<u  eiuiiloyt-'l 
attkarawiadewtnaapaeada  or  lantern  dida;  to  canvas,  won<l,  orcjnlW  d, 
wkaa  Ihav  eoald  ba  oNoared ;  or  to  glaad  porcelain  ware  and  crockery,  wheru 
Iha  nlarttmty  of  tka  kfaa  panaitted  its  adbcraaoe  to  curve<l  or  spherjcjil  Kurfoi-cs. 
Ue  rartha  f— ^i»«H  tka  employment  of  this  tiane  on  the  pnHliKiioii  of  a  funn 
of  opddaUlar  to  that  ptudnad  by  the  development  of  the  gi'lulnm  liromiilc 
■fan  oa  a  pieee  of  porceUin,  hut  at  the  same  time  he  pointoal  out  tliat  the 
attoduaaat  to  a  gimiaed  |>orcdain  and  the  rcmord  of  the  pa]icr  supjKirl 
appeared  to  ba  attaadad  with  some  diOiculty. 

Mr.  Uaddow  aatt  ttMWlrl  the  Kodak  detective  camera,  showoil  the  mode 
of  haadliag  it,  aad  asptoiaad  Its  aMohanism.  Tbhi  exhibit  wu  viewed  with 
earioaity  aad  iatanat,  tha  i^imnity  of  the  abutter  in  particnlar  bein^  niucii 
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,i|,|i,|  M,.  B»Ui>v  ibo  dbtribalad  •  Bomber  of  liookieU  on  the  sabject 
MBC^  dw  mmtmn  at  Ik*  Soeiatjr. 

TU  amaal  dinw  ef  U»  Tmt  wu  Im1<I  Id  the  Imperial  Hotel,  on  Frlirnary  15, 
Trt|n  aiaat  Ikirtr  aMabM*  mi  down  to  u  eicvlleut  rapwt    Mr.  Blanc  actec 

M  ill- a»l  Mr.  r II Mil  M  CMapier.    While  the  loral,  patriots,  and 

l>iiUlHli>l  UMto  wtMmrmmtly  rri*w  and  beutUr  rr<<|>on<led  to,  the  nieetiiig 
VweTakM  teVMl  ud  caMMjiumtlr  of  a  mora  niiial  nature  than  in  commonly 
Um  cm*.    8M«ml  capital  loiwa  w««  MBg,  aad  hannoujr  rcignol  supreme. 

Tm  araad  POpalar  eTrning  of  the  tcvion  wa«  hehl  in  Qnern-atm't  Hall,  on 
tiw  SUI  aHfaBOk  Om  huBilnd  and  aeTratT-IIre  picturex  of  more  than  average 
■wfH  ««•%  tkiowa  oa  Um  acmn,  mtne  of  them  >howin|;  exn-plionnl  felicity  of 
chah*  <f  lal^  and  hcOltjr  of  technical  iikill.  Arcunling  to  the  tnuiitional 
«■«■■  of  Ik*  aoeMr  tka  ■inaaarily  •ofoewbat  nMnotououa  succession  of  so 
^■r  rillM  wai  at  iBlartab  broken  by  nnaic.  The  linaera  on  this  occasion 
-U^  Bnmm.  Mba  Outaebtr.  and  Miaa  Peamn ;  Heaam.  Barr,  Bronni, 
na  lamwullini  w«n  further  ollghtly  enlirene<l  1>y  a  declaration 

a  OB  tM  jiartortke  lantern,  l.irgflv  dtii',  liowever,  to  tlie  inex- 

MriasMOf  tkaSMTHary,  bat,  with  the  ejccei>tioii  that  the  slides  were  passetl 
ihiiMk  ananThit  too  rapMty,  nothing  ooenrred  to  mar  the  luceess  of  a  very 
a^iayaM*  avaia^  _ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
A  MMIUW  af  IkhBodaty  waa  hald  on  Februar)  6,— the  President,  Mr.  Frederic 
OiaClBtkadair. 

na  BowailHai  on  lantern  aUdea  raneated  the  propriety,  and  recommended 
tka  Hanialliin  of  a  apeeial  aeriaa  of  aliOM  illustrative  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
TiMn  anat  h»  in  tka  poaaaarion  of  mamliers  of  this  Society  natives  of  places 
I  of  tlM  gnataat  hiatofieal  interest,  and  a  collection  coulil  ea.sily 
(if  tka  intMaat  and  oo-oparation  of  tlie  members  is  secured)  which 
•oald  ha  « tka  hlghait  valna.  The  lories  would  Include  views  in  the  park,  as 
wall  la  of  pabUe  and  prirata  boildiogs  in  the  city,  and  the  historical  imports 
aae*  of  nea  a  collaBtton  need  only  be  anggeated  to  be  8ppreciate<i. 

Mr.  Bnnaawa  (a  viaitor)  allowed  a  form  of  lamp  which  he  had  advised  for 
■aa  witk  laak-Unt  eoapoandii  The  powder  was  inserted  on  a  small  fuunel- 
alaped  weaptaaV  tka  bottom  baiag  connected  by  a  ruhtor  tul>e  with  the 
aaaal  balb.  A  akort  diatanoe  above  the  cup  for  the  powder  a  metidlic  rin" 
akoat  tkn*  inchea  in  diameter  waa  auapendeil,  the  ring  lieing  wrappe<I  with 
aahMlM  ahra.  The  aabaitoa  waa  wet  with  alcohol,  which,  when  ignite«l,  pro- 
daead  a  larae  llama,  into  which  the  powder  being  sudilenly  forced,  by  pressure 
a«  tka  Imib,  waa  inataatly  oonsnmed  with  a  most  brilliant  light,  i'owdereil 
cm  tkna  naed  waa  entirely  consunie<l,  with  practically  no  smoke  or 
Mr.  Ikinuw*  atao  ahowe<{  another  form  of  the  lamji,  which  could  lie 
aad  aritk  one  Imad,  a  trigser  releasing  a  piston  which,  actuated  by  a  spring, 
gtn  the  neceatary  polf  of  air  to  blow  the  powder  into  the  Hanie. 

Mr.  Lnria  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  Hash  lamps  of  similar  con- 
atracUon  to  that  ahown  by  Mr.  iinrrows  a  small  iiortion  of  the  jmwder  was 
laaMMaMa  drawn  hack  into  the  month  of  the  tuiie,  which,  on  Ixing  ejected 
tka  aaxt  time  tka  light  waa  nied  an  inatant  later  than  the  main  charge,  was 
apt  toMke  a  Mcoadary  tlaah,  which  waa  undesirable,  if  not  detrimental  to 
goodwork.  To  obriate  thia  he  recommended  inserting  a  very  small  piece  of 
ahaerfaettt  cotton  into  the  bottom  of  the  powder  cnp,  which  being  blown  out 
witk  tka  powder  would  prevent  any  getting  into  the  tulw,  and  would  also  be 
ai^aly  coMomed  with  the  powder.  The  cotton  conid  also  be  used  with 
'  •■  wn|«ktha  flame  was  blown  against  the  powder,  to  hold  the  com- 
id  pmant  any  of  it  being  blown  away  and  not  consumed.  Mr.  Lewis 
» maatiooed  having  been  troubled  by  a  plate  frilling  at  the  corners,  which 
ha  overcame  by  applying  blotting  paper.  He  thus  aksorlwd  the  water  from 
the  Um.  and  bv  gentiv  patting  it  the  film  was  made  gradually  to  adhere  again 
•<>  tkarfaia  in  itawigtoal  poaHton,  tne  trom  ridges  or  other  marks. 

L??"*  "•••'  "*•*  *"»  apparently  an  nmbrella,  but  on  removing  the 
OMa  od  moBwing  the  handle  it  proved  to  be  a  tripod  for  use  with  a  detective 
?!  *"*'"g*'— "^  '»•  '•8»  *•"  formed  of  light  metal  tubes,  each  ma<le 
"  !?*  fS^  "I."'"'  '*  "™'*  •*  extended  to  the  full  height  necessary  for  a 
praetieal  tripod.    The  nmbrella  tripod  was  of  English  make. 

Mr.  BrLUiCK  mentioneil  that  in  toning  some  prints  on  a  new  brand  of  paper 
he  WM  trying,  on  potting  them  into  the  fixing  bath,  which  was  of  usual 
!r'"*^liiL\?J~S*^'T""  irafflwliatelT  began  to  dissolve  ami  leave  the 
CE!'  a  l!SI!!iuV^**I.''  *^  strone  he  diluled  it,  only  to  make  matters 
!!!!!!Li  ii^i^Vr  "?"  *!f  '''™  *"^'^  ^  *'■"  ^"^«  *>»">,  which  instantly 
Moppadtba  tronUa,  and  excellent  jirmts  were  obtained  on  paiwr  which  other- 
wtH  mMn  have  been  condemned. 
-ill'.li/SiiSL"^'"  if  the  silvering  bath  was  too  weak  it  was  liable  to 

rZtaJu  n«^ui!  rjT*  •'".T""'-,'*'"?  •'.'*'■■  "*  recommended  the  use  of 
a  Mnou  qoanUty  of  alum  m  the  sUver  bath  to  coaguUte  the  albumen. 


socwnr  or  amatbur  photographers  of  new  york 

pL2iiZ?l!L^i!^  ^f "  °°  *"*'^"K  '^'  **■■•  ^"^  J5dwar>ls,  of  the 
raotapavnra  OwipaBy,  ""d  a  papm  on  The  JmproKmenU  m  l-hoOm-amtre 

-    "^"f.-  /?Wy?!'-°°»  "  "*"*  ■  demonstraUon  before  the  audience.     He 

i.^ .*'?*>—*'  J*^' .•  n?'  aoMWMr  picture,  commemorative  of 

"-  "■"'— "'-„"f-T-™W  iJi^?  °'  ■  .'"*•  "'•i'^'"  «""  l>ro.luce<l  from  a 

kSrtolh^pS^^        photogravure  printing  plate,  and  priiited  from  the 

..  '.'J!g!Lt^-^'y**?' "  *°.*.';'"'">'  «">»t«'>r  could  print  his  own  pictures 
ZSmZSItr^^^^Ah    ^  apending  fifteen  dollars  for  the  first 

SuS  5u2riirl|!Sr^  ^'       ^""^^       ■""•  '"'^""'^""revery 


A  new  Roas  folding  6J  x  SJ  camera,  loanetl  by  Mr.  Frazer  and  explained  by 
Mr.  DUFKIKLI),  had  several  novel  features.  The  baseboanl  had  a  large  circular 
aperture,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  were  metal  projecting  pins,  in  which  the 
tripod  legs  fitted.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  tripod  head  ami  btisoboard  were 
dispensed  with. 

A  McKellen  camera  and  new  focussing  screen,  sent  by  Miss  E.  Slade,  was 
also  exhibited,  explained,  and  shown.  A  series  of  rubber  cloth  bands  an  inch 
wide  are  stretched  across  the  face  of  the  gTound-gla.ss  frame.  To  use  it  the 
Irtinds  are  separated,  a  portion  going  over  the  top  of  the  head  ami  the  other 
jiortion  under  the  chin. 

The  PiiKsiDKNT  announced  the  election  of  eight  new  members,  and  urged 
members  to  prepare  exhibits  for  the  PhilaiUdphia  Exhibition.  He  stated  that 
a  special  ladies  meeting  would  be  held  the  latter  part  of  March,  at  which 
papers  on  photographic  subjects  would  be  read,  and  prints  and  lanteni  slides 
by  lailies  shown,  and  it  was  expected  a  lady  would  preside  over  the  meeting. 
Examples  of  photographic  fancy  work  would  be  shown.  He  then  read  a  paper 
on  Lantern  ti/ide  Mat  ('utters,  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Beach. 

Following  it,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  exhibited  specimens  of  the  steel  dies  made 
out  of  dress  steels  bent  around  a  wooden  form.  Ink  sketches  illustrating  how 
the  dies  were  formed  were  also  shown. 

A  new  shutter,  called  "  The  Queen  Shutter,"  invented  by  Mr.  Frank  Burrows, 
and  sent  by  Queen  ft  Co. ,  was  also  explained  by  IMr.  Beach.  It  is  placed 
lietween  the  lenses,  and  operates  on  the  open  to  close  principle.  It  was  vei-y 
neatly  made,  ami  worked  with  little  or  no  friction. 

The  Prksidknt  then  read  a  pajier  on  Development  by  Separate  StUutions,  by 
Mr.  Bachrach,  of  Baltimore,  in  which  some  former  statements  were  coiTecteil ; 
and  after  a  motion  was  made  and  passed  re-electing  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  as  the 
representative  of  the  Society  in  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  for 
another  year,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


i^*  CorrespondentB  thould  neixir  icnfe  on  both  tides  o/  the  paptr. 

OXYGEN  CYLINDERS. 

To  tlie  Editor. 
Sir, — I  have  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward  about  the  precautions 
taken  by  Erin's  Oxygen  Company  in  refilling  cylinders.  It  is  said  that 
the  Company  open  the  valves  and  empty  every  cylinder  before  refilling. 
I  don't  quite  see  how  this  can  be  when  we  are  told  that  we  can  have  our 
bottles  refilled  when  part  empty,  and  credited  with  the  unused  gas,  also 
that  they  advise  a  certificate  to  be  had  of  all  bottles  tested.  I  did  not  get 
any  certificate  with  mine,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  certainty  that  they  have 
been  tested.  I  was  also  assured  that  if  an  explosion  did  take  place  with 
a  bottle  it  would  only  rip  up,  but  the  one  at  Dublin  flew  into  pieces.  I 
still  think  that  the  matter  has  not  been  thoroughly  sifted,  for  nothing 
was  said  at  the  inquest  as  to  whatjbecame  of  the  other  hydrogen  bottle, 
which,  I  presume,  was  being  used  at  the  same  time. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

G. 


TOLLEY  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — Will  you  kindly  make  it  known  through  your  paper  that  the 
ToUey  Exhibition    at  the   Camera   Club  will   close    on    Saturday,    16 
instant?— I  am,  yours,  &o.,  G.  Davison,  Hon.  Sec. 

Camera  Club,  Bedford-street,  W.C.,  March  4,  1889. 


archeb's  gas  explosive  tester. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Just  a  word  of  caution  to  your  readers  about  using  this  plan  as 
described  in  last  week's  Journal  for  testing  the  presence  of  explosive  gas, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be  harmless  if  stout  tubing  were  used  ; 
and,  second,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  tap  being  blown  away,  and  possibly 
hitting  the  operator  or  any  one  should  they  be  in  its  way.  In  the  Flem- 
ing's test  there  is  only  a  very  thin  rubber  tissue  to  rend  (such  as  used  in 
the  toy  air  ball). 

I  have  now  used  the  Hardwich  ether  tank  ever  since  described  in  your 
Journal,  and  have  never  met  with  any  hitch  whatever,  and  have  had  to 
resort  to  it  on  more  occasions  than  one  when  I  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  deUvery  of  hydrogen  in  the  compressed  form,  and  on  each  of  these 
occasions  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  redeemed  the  mistrust 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  respect  to  this  apparatus. 

Since  Erin's  Company  have  compressed  hydrogen,  I  have  never  had  a 
cylinder,  either  of  theirs  or  one  sent  to  them,  that  has  not  been  returned 
painted  red.  There  are  other  compressors  who  never  think  of  doing  this, 
and  on  many  occasions  I  have  had  to  test,  as  the  smell  was  so  similar.— 
I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  R.  b.  Beabd. 

* 

BETOUCHINO. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir,— With  regard  to  the  proposal  made  by  "  J.  B."  in  your  last  num- 
ber that  there  should  be  a  separate  department  at  photographic  exhibi- 
tions for  unretouohed  photographs,  it  would  be  well  enough,  but  would 
have  no  effect  in  determining  the  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
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highlT  nUMMh  in  aH«r  to  gkin  •  priie.  The  oolj  waj  to  do  that  would 
be  to  M  tooM  good  men  Mod  loaia  aniatoacbed  pietnrea  to  eompete  with 
otban  that  an  ntoaebcd  and  mark  th»  nanlL  For  mj  part,  I  think 
ther  «ooid  (tand  no  ehaaee.  tboagh.  probably,  pietarea  with  only  a  very 
modetata  amoaot  of  jodieioiu  workioK  ap  woold  strike  even  the  judges  at 
an  exbibiiion  aa  being  mora  aatnral  and  artiatie  than  pictures  wb«re  ail 
the  flesli  ia  the  face  baa  bean  ebaogad  to  eotlcn  woo).  —I  am.  yours,  Ao., 

JuUX  MoEAK. 


To  tV  EDrroB. 

Sib,— I  had  ollcn  wondered  why  the  photographs  taken  by  an  amatenr 
biand  appeaiad  nton  naloral  about  the  bees,  bcsidea  being  better  like- 
nesses than  thoae  dona  at  the  profesaional  aludioa,  though  perhaps  not 
ileays  as  pHty-looking.  bat  bs  laUs  ae  it  is  beeaoae  at  the  shops  ther 
triall  "  stipnlsd  np  "  oo  the  negatlTa,  so  moeh  aa  to  make  them  as  amooth 
IS     eUftiMirhaUaid  baUa."  as  tte  Mikado  would  s«y. 

I  think  tkia  is  TSiy  wioag.  and  likaly  to  — kn  all  people  with  any  taato 
dtigiiHsd.  sspeeially  if  it  ba  true  that  it  is,  man  fraqoently  than  not.  dooe 
by  DMsena  having  very  little  koowlsdgs  of  dmwiag. — I  am,  yours,  Ae., 

MamchttteT,  Hank  5, 1889.  i.  H. 

a 

HUVBERtNO  LANTBRV  SLIDES. 
To  tit  Emtob. 
.Sib.— I  saw  in  a  late  Jocaau.  a  notice  to  iha  aCast  that  a  Boatoa  pbo- 
tographst  had  dansad  boom  nambscs  tar  lanlsra  slidss.  /  asi  tike  smb. 
I  got  them  Bp  myself,  aa  I  eoold  not  And  aaylking  at  the  sort  asMag  the 
stock  dMlera.  '■  lUaalralad  Boston,"  o(  whiah  I  sent  yon  a  pngnMune 
afeonl  ten  days  ago,  wm  giran  on  Widnartiy  waning  baton  a  vary  large 
aodSanco,  and  is  a  swessK,  Tba  sal  far  la^iBb  soeistiaa  will  be  ahippad 
to  the  Livatpool  Ctab  Mi|y  in  Manii.— I  ■■.  yovrs.  d«. , 

Wn.  Oabbibob  Bkkp. 
as.  KOkt-ttrtH,  BestM.  VSJl..  Pthrmr^  IS.  imo. 
[AfnfM  uf  tbi*.  we  kavw  sBdsa  in  oar  posscwuino  mide  by  F.  York 
mot«  than  twmty  ymua  a/ga,  which  banr  not  only  numbers,  hut  alao 
the  titlni  piialad  on  tka  tOf  of  tha  Muaata.— Kn'j 


AMMOXIA  FUMES. 
TalAr  brroib 
BtBr— On  paflBSW  at  twm  Waini  Jocmu.  r»oTooB*mo  Auiuur, 
Mr.  i.  Watnay  wOaaa,  tm  dmmtmU  fman,  said  ha  would  giva  a  pre- 
•eriptioa  lor  nd  and  tenad  langM  in  Iha  Joobbal.    I  weald  aalaam  it 
a  great  (avoor  if  yoa  woold  InfOM  iaio  it  and  get  it  ioasctsd  in  the 
•aasa.    Tnwting  it  «ill  nelgiinywa  ■McktMobU— I  am,  yooiB,  Aa., 
-  -^ord,  Ktni,  ftknarf  M,  IMt.  8.  W.  BAamH. 

\  •  saol  iIm  abora  to  Mr.  Wataey  Wilaog,  who  faroun  aa  with 
tiM  fuDowiaf  iwply.— Rd.] 

B>a.-lB  anaaw  lo  Mr.  Bamea'a  raaasst.  I  aand  yoa  tba  two  (oUowing 
liMirifllini  ghnn  lo  wa  by  tba  lata  Dr.  B.  Btdga.  FACa.  tba 
ef  OMmUff;  or,  Tht  8lwlfa/ika  Amiw. 

Whaa  Ihn  loMfBa  ia  wbita  and  (nrrad.  be  naoannMda  halt  a 
d  hiMfbonala  a  aoda  dtmnl»Bd  in  a  winsfdnai  at  walar,  to  which  add  one 
Isaapoeafal  o<  aal-ndatila.  Stir  and  drink  baton  goug  to  bod,  or  it  «an 
be  taken  aflsr  a  meal,  bat  not  loo  fra^nsnUy.  as  its  aation  ia  lowering. 

Whan  tba  tonne  is  *«ry  rsd.  and  tba  patiant  is  saflsring  Inaa  thirst 
lad  otbaf  lavanab  ^jsptona*  taba^ 

OOnla  anifharfa  Mii  I  drachm. 

boaaharia  Oiid... a  drachma. 

-  1 

•trap  of  rt  g 

itum 6 

<>m»  taMMuanfgl  In  eaa  o<  wnlar  Ihtaa  limes  a  day.  Should  tba  tongne 
r«  searWad,  Ihna  diaitiwi  ol  pan  gtyaatine  oan  be  added. 

I  bnn  Isand  Mm  abon  very  bMaieinI,  and  lake  Iba  red  aeid  adstun 
when  I  aaSar  Iron  bior  fc*« :  bat  aa  rthw  Brsseriptioo  ma^  be  taken 
bj  eoaa  o(  yoar  laadM*  sriiiidiBg  to  the  indicatioas  of  their  longnea. 
they  wB  ban  to  act  npoa  Ibeir  own  nsponsibility,  and  I  oonfldantly 
bays  Ib^  wiU  derin  eano  beaail  Iw  then  aimpto  mniilliii  Bboald 
ttaqraiah  to  know  wm  akaal  Ibsasalias.  ib^  aaanal  da  baltar  than 
■'•Maia  one  al  Iba  lato  daator'a  werfca.  via..  Oamlns,  aor  Feed,  amd  our 
I'kftu,  pnbUabad,  I  think,  al  U.  ed.  ApolsgisiBg  for  taking  op  so  araab 
of  yoor  apnea— I  am,  yoom,  Ae.,  J.  Winrar 

U.  St.  Mmrf  AktttUUrraet,  Kentim0ten,  W.,  itarth  4, 1889. 


THE  OOWBTITDKNTS  OF  AZALIKE. 

TelAeBMMn. 

Bta,— Aa  Iba  twnlion  of  Ibaaoaetitnsnto  ct  "  aiaUna  "  baa  bean  laiaad 

■a  a  iinlitoBOiaiy  lowaal.  or  H  baa  beaa  atatad  by  Mr.  J.  SpiUertbatba 

foond  to  to  ba  eoibraaina  or  aoalne,  tt  ^  be  of  geaani  inlenat  to  ban 

otbar  aBlbority  npoa  tba  aafaiaal. 


The  qaestion  is  not  whether  I  am  entitled  to  sell  any  tinotnre  of  an 
cosine  for  photographic  purposes,  which,  by-the-by,  I  hold  that  I  am, 
but  whether  Or.  Togel  has  supplied  me  with  and  I  have  8old,  knowingly 
or  not,  a  solution  of  eoeine  under  the  "  pseudo  name  "  of  '*  azaline." 

I  am  charged,  when  Mr.  Spiller'a  and  Mr.  Edwards'  letters  are  read 
together,  as  no  doubt  they  are  intended  to  be,  to  palni  oft  a  solution  of 
eoeine  aa  being  (Vogel's  Br.  Pat.,  No.  7iHj3)  the  well-known  azaline  which 
is  ,made  up  of  quinoUne  red,  and  cyanic  blue,  and  to  obtain  by  this 
means  lesulta  which  could  only  be  got  by  eosine,  of  which,  according  to 
tha  reading,  Mr.  Attout  Tailfer  is  the  -  tirst  and  true  inventor." 

I  may  at  once  state  that  the  sample  from  which  this  analysis  ia  made 
is  from  the  same  stock  solution  as  the  one  supplied  Mr.  Spiller. 

Mr.  Edwards'  lettar  is  of  itself  of  no  interest  save  aa  an  illustration  of 
how  to  make  a  looae  assertion  without  any  evidence  whatsoever  to  sup- 
port it I  am,  yours,  Ste.,  J.  B.  OoTZ. 

IV.  Iiuckingham-itrt€t,  Stmnd,  Loudon,  H'.C'.,  March  5,  1889. 


"  IV)  Ma.  J.  a  OoTz. 

"  Dbab  Sib, — I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  '  azaline  tincture ' 
rtocived  on  Fefaruary  ISIh  and  IMh.  I  have  investigateil  its  physinl  and 
ebcmieal  properties,  and  have  compared  it  with  solntions  of  qnlnoline  r«l,  a 
larae  nnmber  of  the  eosine  dyes,  and  mixtures  of  theae  with  cyanine. 

'■  I  And  that  the  said  '  sjaline  tincture '  is  a  solution  of  qainoline  red  in 
methylated  alcohol.  I  was  unable  to  detect  in  it  the  presence  of  any  cyanine  ; 
bat  ainoa  the  ttaeture  has  bssa  made  for  aeveral  montlw,  any  cyanine  that  was 
pot  in  may  ban  daaooipaasd.  Saoh  decompoaitioa  would  he  aoccleratetl  by 
the  fcfslgn  safastHMsa  pnssat  ia  ths  methylated  aloohoL  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  avideaoe  of  tbe  pfsasaee  of  any  dye  belonging  to  the  eosine  group. — 
1  an^  ikitbftilly  yoor^  C.  U.  Bothamlby. 

••  Tk*  YoHcAln  liUtgt,  Umnk  1,  1889. " 


£irt)angr  (ZToIumn. 


*«*  Bt  Amrft  it  wtmii  far  <wsn  ting  Bixkam/ai  ^  Apparatut  in  Ihit  eobmut  ; 
hU  Be—  wilt  U  Immlaiimlm  On  artieU  mmttdit  definitdg  tlaltd.  note 
wtkOifte(fiflhtA  ia|BfcswiBfra«  "angthims^Uf^"  ttiUlMtrrftn understand 
tkt  rsassB  aftiuki  i 


Waatcd.  Dallasiei's  msU  aad  wM»enrl»  half-plate  rMtlUaaar  Iea«*s  ia  axsiiaare 

tar  Barters  sBMlMMwr  Jf^Uae  Xi(M<.  S  vok,  jsit  lauMiL-AddraiB,  J.  U  Lss, 

VMaria  WerinsBmlv. 
Waalad,  else  sad  s  half  isnb  Wntf  naU  reeUWnear  la  aebangv  for  nlne-liMli  B«ck 

asHign^a  »^M  I     im iM»d  ifUk  f  - 

raaatssertytairlnr,  laws>«n»fcrdi  .^ 

Win  miLimt  flaaker  tilajsli  aad  laiyllirs  lastvii.  thrae-wiok  laan  alae  oxy- 
tgdr^ea^far  Waakd  laatwa  with  oiThriroa«i  Jeta.— Addcev,  a  J.Tbob 
nrtiCfaphir, 


imk  garteaafa  ihaMari  aad  flv^-tiwh  BU-BiwIa 
for  ds4aak  paitetaU  *an«OB  br  BwUt.— Addnw, 


WalMll 


OBBToa, 


xlnetDrrs  to  <2rorTeBponlimt0. 


Om 


BifwftSBS  rsla/uy  <•  Jdasrfiisamfi  ami  /tnertU  buHnen  ufairt 
idr*m»d  «»  "  H. OaaaawooD ^00.,"%  rark^trttt,OftaiUOardi*, 
W.C. 

dU  auUttn  far  Me  tect  fortian  of  (Kit  JocBiiaL,  including  qutria  for 
"  Antmn"  and  "  Mtdkamgm,'  aunt  b*  addrated  lo  "Tas  Eoitob," 
%  rarkttrmt,  Oatamt  Oardaa,  London,  W.C.  InaUtnUon  lo  this  etuura 
ddag.    /fa  natiet  (abea  qf  eammamcaliont  uutut  naau  and  addr—i  of 


laqmaa.— Bfsfy  Friday. 

Nonnanoii.— About  Ave  poowb. 

KaaLa.— See  Lsacastar'a  advwtiaement 

MoDanamni  (DBblfai)  forgot  to  md  his  name. 

H.  C— The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  rliMes  on  A|iril  19. 

ROMAB.— You  will  Bad  pMi*  better  thau  gum  fnr  your  purpose. 

P.  P.  N.— Call  when  yoa  come  to  l<oD<lon;   a  personal  interview  is  more 

satisfactory. 
iBQCIBBB  &— The  saribes  of  tbe  paper  has  evidently  been  scratched  after  it 

had  been  album  snissil. 
&  D.  O.— One  of  the  symptoms  uf  tbe  Udiomate  disesse  U  a  "  breaking  out" 

apon  the  hands,  BMWy  at  the  back. 
lOBoaAinis. — The  exposun  for  a  gelatino-cbloride  plate  under  the  conditions 

you  mention  will  be  about  Ave  minotea. 
fL  A.  M — Retl  fog  and  green  fog  are  much  tbe  same.    It  is  one  colour  by 

radeeted  light  aad  tbe  other  by  transmitted  light 
Hoofua.— The  praumptioB  is  Uiat  the  yellow  depoeit  is  gold,  but  wo  have  not 

tried  It     For  basking  platee,  see  answer  to  another  correspondent 
Jammb  Tarum  (TOroato,  Cknsdal.— Mansell  A  Co.,  London,  or  Frith,  Reigate, 

Sumy,  i^-giffH.  esa  supply  visws  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land. 
J.  WaTUBD  asks  if  commercial  dry  pUtes  are  ever  prepared  with  a  substratum 

bafan  the  emuUoa  is  applied  f— Some  makee  are  while  others  are  not 


m 


TIIE  BBinSH  JOUltNAL   OF   PflOTOOBAPIIY. 


[March  8, 1880 


the 


.. -V.  i.lil^  m  Umm  of  •  DnoHkin  pbotogmpher  who  napplics  the 

^^^  U  llriUSiffi tUOTS«Jw3"M  to  TttaU  are  not 

B.'i'fuJtpBolV.-Tp  ptnmt  tb«  hdatlon  yon  .^^.k  of,  coat  the  back  of  the 
,iuu -'ihSTtooSHe— P'"«»l»i>  :-8l»nl»l'  '•""»». P""  »™»'"='  Kly«"»*. 

.  "t  _4w,  n-to  oa  Uw  MWkthw  nent  are  in  no  way  ■liic  to  the  manipnlntion 
»itelL— riZt^rtUMrtS*  «»>»  Pl«t«  aw  eo.t«l-tho  aaaertion  of  th, 

mikrr  wrfwIlMUMHaf.  .    ,,       „  .  , 

I.  .1     If  Yon  paint  the  da»«  white  it  will  ohntract  the  light. 

, ,  .«  will  «i  hJter.-l    Y«^  i»«  l.Iln.li-3.   Any  sen.i  opaaue 

cahMt  •ill  »»w«r  for  Um  bUotk. 

IlnmmD  in.iiiir«  why  fcglW.  pa|HT  i.  not  ns«l  for  photographic  purposes  ? 

^TWmOy  h  U»t  458*  paj-f  ""ken.  .1«  not  nuke  a  »»it«\>le  artidc. 
TwTeMU  do  to,  kTBoomI  £at  tlwy  ivWenUy  .lo  not  care  to  take  the 
nnrt-r  la  haaiL 

r  K.  J  -Tk«  UMMnt  of  noMni*  e«n»«l  by  ximply  Im-athing  on  the  pawr 
'wmU  boI  haw  wioanht  the  il«itru<-Uon  of  the  nfgiitivfs  !>>;  itsi-lf.  No 
jf^ln  a^  aiiliiliM  imam  oontaineil  a  con«i<U'ral>le  anioiiut  of  nioistnre.  It  is 
alwin  rWty  to  prtat  Itan  an  untaruixlie.1  m-KaUve,  by  any  proceia,  unless 
IW  Urn  h*  iMffwUy  diT- 

U  P  OOKKI  writ««  •  "  I  oBBot  gat  oM  aclatlnc  films  off  the  glass ;  I  nave 
triti  aoOa.  bot  It  ia  aol  tafldenL  Can  you  recommeml  anything?  — 
Ab»w«  •  Vm  dilnto  byilrollnoric  achi,  one  to  ftfly ;  tliis  will  take  the  glaitc  olT 
Mutiwaaan,  ■>  gnttapetdia  or  kail  U  preferable.  Do  not  allow  the  acul  to 
eoaa  ia  eoetaet  with  the  akin. 

RnuTroao  iw-Avmi  a«ka  if,  when  at  Stratfonl,  he  will  lie  Rllowe<l  to  photo- 
■raiih  Hbak«peara'a  hooae  both  intrroally  an<l  exteniaUy  *— We  hanlly  think 
•aaeaaU  jiia  litinMnn  to  photograph  the  interior,  but  the  rooms  are  vc^ry 
i]lii,||  nefaaat  view  of  the  houne  Ls  that  obtainable  from  the  road,  rroin 
other  poiate  tnee  an  in  the  way. 

W.  K.  P.  italM  that  be  haa  to  make  some  rtercOKCopic  photographs  of  moving 
^Macta,  bat  haa  only  one  camera.  He  aays :  "  I  have  heaid  that  stereoscopic 
nbotociaphi  can  be  taken  with  a  ningle  camera ;  can  you  tell  me  how  to  act 
iamr'caae  t"— Anawer  :  Inatontaneous  atereowopic  photographs  cannot  be 
InltTB  «)th  a  aingte  camera,  you  must  have  a  binocular  instrument  for  that 


BaanoM*  wtMae:  "I  am  a  beginner  in  photognipliy,  ami  wish  to  make  a 
baaapanocy  fkom  ■  negative ;  what  ia  the  re<]iiisite  time  of  exposure  to  do 
tliig  I  —In  reply :  An  you  do  not  say  anything  aliout  the  lens,  density  of 
■ijiHni,  orapeed  of  the  plate,  we  cannot  lie  exi>cct«(I  to  give  advice  about 
the  ezpgeaf*.  Coniniencv  with  one  second  and  increase  until  the  rcqnislte 
ezpoaara  ie  foood. 

B.  J.  IL  write*  a>  followa :  "  I  have  a  lena  which  I  have  been  told  is  a  whole- 
|itaU  triplet,  bat  it  haa  only  two  glaasea.  Tliere  is  a  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  tube  *»  if  there  bad  been  a  lens  in  there.  The  front  lens  is  smaller  tlian 
the  baek,  aad  it  bean  a  London  optician's  name.  Can  you  give  me  any 
taidnaatfam  oa  the  enbject  >"— llie  lens  is  no  donbt  a  triplet  minus  the 
eaaln  leas.  Oar  oomapondent  had  better  take  it  to  the  makir  and  get  him 
tadetbeaeedfU. 

C  W.  P»'"«»"»"  writea :  " The  other  evening  I  placed  some  negatives,  of 
aaow  eccaee,  oa  a  rack  in  the  acullery  to  dry,  and  tie  following  inoming  I 
fgaad  than  conral  with  ice.  They  were  then  taken  to  a  warmer  apart- 
aieat.  when  thejr  dried.  Wlien  dry  they  were  covere<l  witli  marks  as  if  tlie 
61m  Bid  baea  U^ond.     la  there  any  reuie<Iy  ?" — We  fear  the  injury  is 

{wrmanent,  bat  we  cannot  aay  for  certain  without  seeing  the  negatives.     We 
lave  never  ba>l  any  of  our  own  injured  in  the  way  indicated. 

W.  H.  W.  aaya:  "I  wai  recently  recommeude<I  to  aiM  some  alcohol  to  a 
wlatlua  of  gum  anbic  to  be  U8e<l  in  s|Kitting  prints.  On  iK>uring  a  little  in 
tt  eaaaed  white  dote  to  be  prodiiceil,  which  reiiiaine<l  Moating  aUiut  in  the 
eolation.  Bhoahl  thix  be  the  caael" — Gum  arable  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
thoa^  a  eonaklerable  uuantity  of  the  latter  may  be  aildeil  to  a  solution 
•iTCMr  made  in  water  if  it  be  done  gradnally  and  with  con.stant  shaking. 
With  tririt  agWatlon  the  precipitate  at  flmt  produced  will  be  redissolved, 
aalaai  too  mneh  iplrit  baa  been  naed. 

&  J.  write* :  "After  reailing  the  article*,  in  one  of  the  back  volumes  of  the 
Joca:iaL,  on  the  iitannotype  prooeaa,  I  have  been  trying  to  make  the  reliefs, 
bat  bar*  attariy  failed,  though  I  have  kept  strictly  to  the  formula.  The 
oaly  derlatioa  haa  been  that  I  have  dried  the  tissue  in  a  room  insteail  of  the 
war  nc—meaded ;  it  took  two  daya  ami  more  to  dry.  Had  this  anything 
lodowtthth*  matter  t  My  trouble  waa  tliat  tlie  unaltered  gelatine,  after 
priattag,  woahl  aol  diawdve."— The  difliculty,  no  doubt,  is  cause.1  by  the 
rfow  drylag,  the  tiaeae  baring  become  totally  insoluble  the  while.  Tliis 
eoald  eeeily  be  (eeertaiBed  by  pUcing  a  jiiece  in  warm  water  before  it  is 
Idatad  apoa. 

t^  C.  T.  R.  laya:  "Can  yon  anawer  the  following  questions,  if  so  you  will 
gnatly  oblige  I— I.  I  nee  a  piece  of  glass  tuliing  for  a  stirring  rod,  but  find  a 
gnat  dilBcalty  in  kerping  the  Inside  of  it  clean  ;  what  can  I  plug  it  up  with  ? 
*7*  Om  you  inform  me  of  a  rraily  means  of  (•.lilting  albumciiisej  jiajier  in  a 


o~i»  — 'n'^r ~'  — "■'  •■"•""■-"»"■""' pipe  and  spirit 

lamft— X  Uaea  Robinaontrtnimeraiid  Bha|>es.  The rorimr  is  a  small  shani- 
*'^."'.*?'?H*'y'  *****'  '"  »  ""itablc  handle,  and  the  latter  a  metal  slab 
5lfL™I5  iS?  ^*°  "*'  "'*'  ''"''*'  "''aiie.  The  i«iicr  is  placed  on  a  sheet 
!LC??i?V??  •■*•'*'  •''■I*  P'**"'  "i""  't.  *li>'n  with  one  sweep  of  the 
•■Mr  tka  pieoa  to  cut  out— 3.  Mend  it  by  mixing  Price's  gelatine  and 
lilhaige  until  of  the  consisti-ucv  of  .on  putty,  moisten  the  edges  with 
glywiw,  then  apply  cement,  and  l.in.l  l..g,.th.r.  It  wjll !»  reaily  for  use  in 
— I  twenty-four  h<iun«,  ' 


C  W  inquires  the  usual  size  of  panel  portraits. —We  presume  you  require  the 
'size  of  the  mounts.  An  ordinary  panel  is  13  x  7i,  and  a  grand  panel  may  be 
either  17  x  lOJ  or  15  x  12  ;  you  will  find  the  former  size  most  convenient 


PnoTOCRArnic  Ci.na— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
mub  March  13,  1889,  will  he  on  miyUs  and  Meamres.  Mr.  Levy  will  rca.l 
a  short  paper.     Mr.  I<iigland  will  take  a  fla.sh-light  picture  of  the  members. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  F.C.S.,  which 
took  place  on  the  3r.l  instant     Mr.  WUliams  w.as  a  chemist,  well  known  in 


connexion  with  the  care  1)estowed  by  his  firm  (Hopkin  &  Williains)  in  the 
preparation  of  rare  and  pure  chemicals.     lie  died  at  tm 


e  age  of  sixty-five. 

r'noTOORAl'Hic  SociKTT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.— Ordinary  meeting,  Tuesday, 
March  12,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  adjourned 
discussion  uixm  the  paper,  Ilydroquinnne  as  a  heveloping  Ayenl,  read  at  the 
annual  meeting,  February  12,  by  J.  W.  Swan,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  wUl  be  resumed. 

Manchester  Amatkur  Photooraphio  Society.— At  the  nex-t  meeting,  to 
be  held  on  the  12tb  instant,  Mr.  .1.  A.  Furnivel  will  give  a  demonstration  with 
his  improve<l  oxyhydrogen  lantern  microscope.  The  President  will  exhibit 
and  explain  a  new  patent  detective  camera,  and  during  the  evening  there  will 
be  a  sale  by  auction  of  photographic  apparatus,  the  jiroperty  of  members. 

HoLliORN  Camera  Club.— A  Club  has  been  formed  at  100,  High  Hollx)rn, 
under  the  name  of  the  Holboni  Camera  Club.  Amateurs  or  professionals  are 
eligible  for  membership ;  the  annual  subscription  being,  for  gentlemen,  ,^«., 
ladies.  Is.  6<l.  Discussions  on  technical  subjects  will  be  held  every  Friday 
from  seven  to  eleven  p.m.  All  interested  are  inviteil  to  attend.  W.  Rice  has 
licen  ele(rted  Resident,  and  Fred.  Bioca.s,  Hon.  Secretary.  Full  particulars 
can  he  obtained  on  ajiplication. 

The  Vienna  Club  of  Amateur  Photographers  asks  na  to  state  that  it  will,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  with  its  patroness,  H.I.  and  R.H.  the  Archdmhws 
Maria  Tlieresa,  at  its  head,  take  jiart  in  the  exhibition  being  got  up  by  the 
I'hotographischen  Verein  in  Berlin  ;  and  that  it  hopes  to  see  represente<l  there 
all  those  English  amateurs  and  professionals  whose  pictures  formed  such  an 
important  part  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  Stolze,  Salzufer  23,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  North  Lomlon  Photographic  Society  was 
lield  on  Tuesday  evening,  there  being  a  very  large  attendance  of  ladies  and 
g  ntleinen.  The  exhibition  was  inaugurated  by  a  conversazione,  at  which  we 
recognised  several  members  of  the  original  North  London  Society  (which 
iMjcame  extinct  more  than  twenty  years  ago),  notable  among  them  being  Mr. 
D.  W.  Hill,  its  founder  and  treasurer,  and  who  contributed  several  charming 
jilatinotypes.  Among  other  contributors  to  the  large  collection  displayed  on 
the  walls  were  Messrs.  James  Martin,  E.  Dunmore,  J.  Jackson,  F.  G.  Reader, 
N.  P.  Fox,  J.  Carpenter,  A.  C.  Cossar,  J.  G.  Hilton,  and  others.  After  the 
ctmrersazione  a  lantern  display  of  the  members'  work  took  place.  This  was 
contributed  to  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Taylor,  W.  Bishop,  A.  Mackie,  Oakley, 
DunsterviUe,  Clifton,  Reader,  Rev.  —  Healey,  and  others.  Tlie  President  stated 
that  this  was  the  first  of  what  he  hoped  would  be  an  interesting  annual 
gathering  of  the  members  and  their  friends.  As  to  the  success  which  had 
attended  that  evening's  entertainment  there  wa.s  but  one  ojiinion. 

The  Paris  Exhibition. — The  negotiation.s  which  have  for  some  time  past 
been  taking  place  between  the  English  railway  companies  and  the  Northern  of 
France  Railway  Company  are  now  practically  completed  for  facilitating  the 
journey  between  London  and  Paris  by  means  of  improved  express  services  of 
trains  from  the  French  Coast.  Calais  will  be  the  chief  point  of  arrival  ami 
departure,  and  the  new  harbour  works  are  to  be  completed,  so  as  to  provide 
the  additional  accommodation  reipuired  by  the  mail  and  passenger  steamei-s. 
As  at  present  arranged,  there  will  be  at  least  four  or  five  services  of  passenger 
steamers  viA  Calais  and  Dover  each  way  daily.  All  these  services  will  lie 
performed  by  the  London  and  Chatham  Company's  fastest  lx)ats,  which  perform 
the  journey  on  an  average  of  sixty-five  minutes.  Another  new  steamer  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Empress  will  be  ready  for  the  service  in  May  next.  One  of 
the  new  services  which  is  to  be  added  early  in  the  season  is  the  Club  Special 
Express,  which  will  be  limited  to  about  eighty  passengers,  and  will  leave  London 
at  four  p.m.,  and  arrive  at  the  French  capital  at  eleven.  The  railway  authorities 
are  preparing  for  an  enormous  increase  in  the  Channel  tratlic. 

Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.— This  important  spring  exhibition  is  now 
nearing  completion,  all  the  space  having  been  applied  for.  The  exhibition 
of  apparatus  and  other  appliances  will  be  exceptionally  large,  as  almost  all 
manufacturers  and  dealers  will  be  represented.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
in  the  Art  Division  a  special  award  is  to  be  made  for  the  best  picture  in  any 
class  taken  by  a  lady  amateur.     It  opens  on  the  19th  instant 

NOTICE. 
We  have  to  apologise  for  the  non-appearance  this  week  of  several  articles,  in 
type,  although  we  have  again  given  eight  extra  columns. 
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FULMINATING  COMPOUNDS. 

It  Would  Appear  that  what  ve  recently  wrote  concerning  the 

riiliiiiimting  or  ezpIiMiire  propcrtiea  of  two  of  the  numcroua 

iiicala  employed  in  pbotogrtphy  hna  stimulated  our  readers 

deairtng  to  levn  MaMtUtig  more.  -  Aa  one  reader  aaya, 

le  berderiand  between  eafety  and  the  rerene  in  the  etnploy- 

iM' :  '    '  chemieah  m  to  rerj  narrow  that  it  were  well  other 

■mixt  i.'i'ca  than  Mirer,  iodine,  and  ammonia  be  treatc<l  in  like 

manner,  eo  that  we  may  know  when  we  stand  on  solid  ground." 

Certainlj  there  an  manj  other  ftihnhwtw  than  those  we 

spoke  of,  and  all,  or  moctlj  all,  of  th«B  are  made  from  sub- 

■Innoes  in  mora  or  less  daily  nae  faj  photographers,  although 

that  of  stlrer  stands  "  proudly  pra-oaainent "  ss  baring  caused 

more  loa  of  life  than  any  of  the  otheiv,  perhaps  because  it  is 

more  oommonly  employed  than  the  othen  in  the  nuuiufitcture 

of  smnaing  toys  of  the  cracker  jyn— s.     Bnt  we  must  utter  a 

!if  protest  against  such  uses  ot  this  potent  agent  aa  one  of 

residen  ooaftass  to  hare  pfatyed  alt  against  a  friend,  the 

rietor  of  a  well-known  studio,  wbov  seeing  a  hiack-beetle 

•the  floor,  immediately  broogbt  down  his  foot  upon  the 
I,  who  responded  by  a  sharp  detonation ;  the  "beetle" 
aompoaed  of  a  bit  of  wood  cot  mto  shape  and  Uaokened, 
portion  of  a  grain  of  the  exploaira  silrer  attaebed  to  its 
rich  .^  may  be  carried  too  Ikr. 
iiathig  gold  is  mnch  leas  likely  to  be  made  than  that 
>er,  on  aoooant  of  the  graater  aipenae  of  the  noMe  metal 
f  'ruinate  is  fonned   by  digaadng  ehloride  (4  gold  in 
i::;::.  :.  i  in  etosas  —  thia  gireo  a  browniah-jcilow  product; 
•Iso  by  digaeting  paroiide  of  gold  in  anmionia  (br  twenty-fonr 
honn.   iiiut  (Iryii^  the  reeoHIng  prodnct  in  the  open  air  at 
a  U  •  below  180'  Pahr.     It  explodes  with  eitreme 

riolencc,  ciiner  by  tlw  iHghtwt  frietioo  or  by  a  sudden  increase 
«f  temperttare. 

•fhring  in  some  respeeli  fttxn  the  fiilminates  of  gold  and 

r,  that  of  mereory  is  probably  entitled  to  rank  neit  to 

i   in   regard   to  power.      Ita    method    of   prefiaration   is 

'■.oiogous  to  thai  of  the  silver  eonpoond.     One    part    of 

nMreuy  is  disaolred  hi  twrire  parta  of  nitric  aciii,  und  the 

'  'Ion  ia  eaotioaBly  poored   faito  ekfW  parta  of  aleohol, 

le  heat  befaig  ai^ed.     When  sBtfiaatiiiaie  eeasea,  filter, 

wa*  in  e«l<l   water,   and   dry.     All  the  precautions  reoom- 

!»  being  neeeaiaiy  when   working  with   the  silrer 

moat  aho  be  taken  with  the  mercnrtnl  ernnponnd. 

I  mying  that  eiif>per,  bismuth,  platinum,  zinc,  anti- 

I  soaie  other  metals  also  form  fnlminatcii,  we  do  not 

it  neftawury  to  speak  of  them  in  detAil,  lu  their  pro- 

pvation  stands  a  little  ontaide  of  the  nmtine  of  photographic 

work. 


..t.T 


In  our  former  article  we  alluded  to  iodide  of  nitrogen  and  its 
terrible  prupertica.  It  is  disputed  that  this  is  so  powerful 
as  the  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which,  by  the  way,  we  did  not 
assert.  The  fact  is,  that  we  feel  quite  chary  at  instituting 
oomparatire  trials  of  merit  between  compounds  of  such  a 
nature,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  yield  the  point  in  favour  of 
the  chloride  to  whomaoerer  chooses  to  back  it  against  the 
iodide.  We  know  that  M.  Dulong  (its  discoverer)  uml  Sir 
Humphry  Dary  (one  of  the  first  to  inrestigate  its  properties) 
met  with  serere  injuries  by  iu  agency.  Fortunately  it  is  more 
diflicult  of  preparation  than  the  iodide.  One  ounce  of  chloride 
of  ammoninm  is  dissolred  in  twelve  ounces  of  hot  water,  and 
when  the  temperature  haa  fallen  to  90°  Fahr.,  a  gUss  bottle  of 
chlorine  ia  inverted  orer  it.  This  is  absorbed,  and  in  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  oil-like  globules  of  chloride  of  nitrogen  form 
on  the  surfaoe  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  whore  they  should  be 
received  in  a  leaden  sauoer.  A  minute  globule  no  larger  than 
a  grain  of  mostard  seed  is  quite  large  enough  to  experiment 
with.  Following  advice  received,  we  placed  such  a  portion  in 
a  platina  spoon  and  touched  it  with  a  tiny  morsel  of  phos- 
phorus, when  the  explosion  that  resulted  shivered  all  the  im- 
mediate snrronndings  into  fragments. 

When  some  one  is  found  enterprising  enough  to  investigate 
the  photogenic  properties  of  these  extremely  touchy  oompounds, 
it  ia  probable  that  the  discovery  of  a  body  possessing  a  hitherto 
unknown  degree  of  •ansitireneas  may  reward  the  courageous 
etperimentaliat. 


BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH  AND  ITS  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

EFFECTS. 
Tax  employment  of  the  bichromates  in  photography  is  more 
extensive  now  than  at  any  previous  period,  owing  to  the  more 
general  adoption  of  photo -mechanical  processes.  This,  no 
doubt,  fully  accounts  for  the  number  of  anxious  inquiries  we 
from  time  to  time  receive  aa  to  the  injurious  effect  the 
Itichromate  of  potash  in  said  to  have  on  the  health  of  its  users. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  West  I/)ndon  Photographic  Society 
this  very  question  waa  raised  in  connexion  with  cArl>on  printing. 

We  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  years  past,  treated 
of  the  pernicious  action  which  this  salt  haa  on  some  of  thoKc 
by  whom  it  is  employed,  in  cases  wliich  we  had  tlie  opportiniily 
of  diagnosing,  and  which,  in  Home  instances,  were  slight,  und  in 
others  severe.  As  the  use  of  the  cliromic  salts  in  photography 
is  so  much  increasing,  we  shall  liprc  make  some  further  remarks 
on  the  inconreuiences  that  may  accrue  from  its  employment, 
unless  due  care  be  taken. 

The  injurious  eflTect  of  the  bichromate  may  l>e  cTpcriencetl 
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to  two  forma,  ««oh  toUllj  different  from  the  other.  So  far 
u  oar  oli«erT»tioM  go— and  they  are  endorsed  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Dr.  R  W.  Richardson,  who  has  since  given  a 
graftt  de»l  of  attention  to  the  subject— one  is  chiefly  caused 
by  oootaot  of  the  flesh  with  cold  concentrated  solutions,  when 
the  ikin  ia  abraded ;  the  othi-r  from  continually  using  more 
dilute  ODca  at  a  tolerably  high  temperature,  such  as  in  develop- 
ing tlie  bichruuatcd  gelatine  imago  in  warm  water.  With  cold 
solutions,  even  when  they  are  concentrated,  no  injury  appears 
to  reault  uuleas  there  happens  to  be  an  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
when  an  inunediate  smarting  sensation  is  eipcrieuced ;  some- 
timesthis  is  followed  quickly  by  inflammation,  and  the  part  he- 
ix>mes  Tery  painful,  and  eventually  ulcerates.  Wiien  ulceration 
ouoe  commences  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrest ;  frequently  it  does 
nut  end  until  it  has  penetrated  to  the  bone.  These  sores  arc 
Tory  alow  in  healing,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  they  are>of  a 
Tery  pftinful  character. 

ijome  years  ago  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  was  recommended  for  cleaning  old  negative 
glasses,  but  the  injurious  action  it  was  found  tu  have  on  the 
hands  led  to  its  abandonment.  A  similar  solution  has  been 
used  fur  batteries,  and  its  employment  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  attended  by  serious  inconvenience.  Bichromates  are 
employed  in  one  of  the  processes  of  oil  refining,  and  here  again, 
we  are  informed,  the  workmen  often  suffer  from  painful  ulcer- 
ated sotes.  Therefore,  in  employing  the  salt,  say  in  the  pre- 
paration of  sensitive  surfaces  for  photo-mechanical  purposes,  or 
in  sensitising  carbon  tissue,  the  greatest  precaution  should  be 
taken. 

Sometimes  the  bichromate  is  pulverised  to  facilitate  its 
solution.  When  this  is  done  the  crystals  should  always  be 
slightly  moistened  with  water.  This  will  prevent  the  finer 
particles  from  being  disseminated  as  dust,  which,  if  inhaled 
through  the  nostrils,  protluce  a  violent  irritation  and  irresistible 
sneezing.  We  are  told  that  powdered  bichromate  of  potash 
has,  before  now,  been  used  as  an  adulterant  of  snuff  to  in- 
crease its  pungency.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a  paper  he  read  before 
the  Medical  Society  a  few  years  biwk,  mentioned  that,  iu  the 
factories  where  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  made,  some  of 
the  workmen  have  entirely  lost  the  septum  of  the  nose 
through  the  constant  inhalation  of  the  fine  particles  as 
duirt. 

The  ill-efl^ecta  above  alluded  to  are  what  may  be  termed 
the  immediate  result  of  the  use  of  the  bichromate,  inasmuch  as 
they  are,  more  or  less,  manifest  from  the  first.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  other  form  of  the  evil— that  arising  from  the  use 
of  warm  dilute  solutions-as  in  this  case  the  injury  does  not 
display  Itself  for  a  long  time,  generally  several  months,  or  may 
be  for  a  year  or  two.  When  it  does,  however,  it  is  of  a  very 
m,pl«ttnt  nature,  and  it  has  been  named  by  Dr.  Richardson 
the  bichromate  disease."  This  disease  is  a  cutaneous  one 
and  takes  U.e  form  of  a  thick  red  rash,  accompanied  by  violent 
irntation ;  the  skin  becomes  destroyed,  dries  up,  and  then 
etfolmtes  .n  bran-like  scales.  In  general  appearance  the 
d««e  clo«,ly  re«,mbles  one  form  of  pityriasis.  In  the  more 
^l^Z         T     u  '^""P'^^ied  with  small  pustules  con- 

iSTJ?''  "'"^'  y!"'^  '^'^  '^'^  "^-^y'  '^'  «kia  assumes  a 
P«ched  appeanuice,  hke  that  of  dried  leather,  and  then  cracks 

lb X  thT',"^  Pfu''*'  T'-  ■  ^'^"'"^"y  ^'"^  i^'^rd  skin 
peeU  off  m  th.ck,  hora-l.ke  scales.     The  dUease,  in  any  form 

Fortunately,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  disease  is  quite  a 


local  one,  being  limited  entirely  to  the  parts  which  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  solution.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  backs 
of  the  hands,  the  backs  of  the  fingers,  and  the  wrists,  or  where 
the  skin  is  the  thinnest.  It  does  not  appear  to  touch  the 
palms  of  the  hands  at  all,  or  when  the  skin  is  thick,  or  to 
extend  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Unfortunately  no  really  suc- 
cessful treatment  is  known.  If,  however,  the  use  of  the  bichro- 
mate be  discontinued — the  exciting  cause  removed — the  disease 
quickly  disappears,  nature  curing  herself.  Experience  proves 
that,  if  once  the  disease  is  contracted,  although  it  may  be 
cured  and  remain  so  while  the  contact  with  the  bichromate  is 
discontinued,  it  is  always  liable  to  make  its  reappearance,  some- 
times in  a  day  or  two,  if  the  use  of  the  salt  be  resumed. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  put  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  danger  to  the  amateur,  who  may  only  use  the  bichromate 
in  a  small  way,  as  when  experimenting  in  bichromated  gelatine 
processes,  or  occasionally  doing  a  little  carbon  printing  ?  Our 
reply  is  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  amateur  runs  no  risk  whatever 
of  the  bichromate  disease,  providing  ordinary  care  is  taken, 
and  the  hands  well  washed  immediately  after  work.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is  only  after  prolonged  and 
constant  working  that  any  inconvenience  is  experienced. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  describe  more  fully  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken,  the  earliest  symtoms  of  the  disease,  and 
the  best  known  methods  of  treatment. 


CONFUSION  IN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  VERSUS 

THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEM. 
An  article  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  on  page  179,  intro- 
duces foe  the  first  time  among  our  British  Society  transactions 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  It  will,  we  suppose,  have  to  come 
to  it  some  day,  and  the  good  old  system  of  grains,  drachms, 
and  ounces  of  two  different  degrees  will  have  to  succumb  in 
favour  of  the  more  rational  decimal  system  of  the  French— 
not,  however,  that  this  system  is  confined  to  the  French,  for  it 
is  now  permeating  every  class  of  scientific  society,  both  in  the 
country  of  its  sativity,  in  England,  and  in  America.  As  we  say, 
we  will  have  to  come  to  it  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  well  to  be 
getting  prepared  for  the  inevitable  period  of  the  popular  in- 
troduction of  this  system.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  advent, 
we  purpose,  at  brief  intervals,  to  give  short  descriptions  of  the 
decimal  system,  and  show  in  what  manner  it  compares  with 
that  so  long  in  use  in  this  country. 

The  subject  may  be  probably  divided  into  three  different 
heads — fluid-measures  and  weights,  longitudinal  measurement, 
and  thermometrical  degrees. 

Our  fluid-measures  certainly  occupy  an  extremely  anomalous 
position.     Some  years  ago,  in  Scotland,  if  one  asked  for  a  pint 
of  any  liquid,  the  question  in  response  would  be,  what  kind  do 
you  mean — imperial  or  English  ?  (there  being  a  vast  difference 
between  the  two);  and  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  two  great 
countries,  America  and  England,  the  pints  are  quite  dissimilar. 
A  fluid  ounce  of  ether,  as  every  one  knows,  represents  a  totally 
diftereut  quantity  from  the  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  neces- 
sitating the  explanation  that   bulk  varies.     Then  as  to   the 
ounce,  it,  like  the  pint,  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation ;  an  ounce  of  silver  is  a  different  quantity  from  an 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver.     The  same  with  our  pound,  which  , 
consists  sometimes  of  sixteen,  and  sometimes  of  twelve  ounces,  j 
In  American  formula,  for  example,  we  frequently  meet  with  ' 
the  explanation  that  the  weights  are  troy,  or  avoirdupois,  or  in 
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some  oaaea  apothecary**,  and  when  no  sach  distinctiye  appel- 
lation ia  made,  the  ordiniuy  aspirant  for  accuracy  is  left  to  his 
own  resources,  and  greasing  enters  hu;^ly  into  the  computation. 
Equally  when  we,  on  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  compare  the 
pint  with  that  uaed  in  Ain«rica,  we  seldom  realise  that  it  is 
~>  "-rt  of  our  own  admeasorement  to  the  extent  of  four  ounces. 
M  the  hundredweight  of  the  New  Worl<l  ia  short  of  that 
^  •'  employ  by  twelre  pounda.     Many  other  anomalies 
mentioned.     Verily,  there  is  much  room  for  reform, 
in  the  (*rcnch  decimal  system,  Greek  prefixes  are  uaed  to 
.l«ii..tc  the  multiples  of  the  unita,  and  Latin  prefixes  the  frac- 
A  parts  of  the  unita, 
The  Greek  prefix  Deka    means        10  unita. 
»        <i  ••      Hecto       „  100      „ 

Kilo  „         lOOO      „ 

, Myria       „      10,000      „ 

Tlie  Latin  prefix  Deci         „  i',  of  a  unit 

•»        >•  »•      Centi        „  j^         „ 

>>  «      Milli         „        Twwv         " 

To  giTe  an  illustration  of  this  in  a  mowure  of  length  (the 
mtfreV^ 

JfyrkuMtre   -    10,000  matrea. 
KikNuetre      -      1000       „ 
HeotooMtrB   ->        100       „ 
Dekametre     -  10       „ 

Ifetra  ••  1  metre. 

Decimate*      -  -ft  «t  m  mtUt. 

CantioMtra    -        ,1,  „ 

MOUmHra     =      tA»  » 

Aad  so  00  with  otker  units— such  as  the  gramme,  with  ita 
variooa  prefizaa;  and  the  titn,  with  theae  by  which  it  ia 
lualifted. 

» 

Draixs  tkeaxistaneeof  Ike  ■aaia,a*  U  aay  be  tenood,  for  magnesiom 
fUik  UhaiaatiaB,  it  is  waU  to  Mansbar  that  tlwre  ba«  alwsji  been 
•  Itaetieal  laid  of  nae/nhiasi  foraitiieial  %kt  ia  pbotograpbic  oft^ 
litoi,  *a  witness  the  setstal  f<wa  of  ayfatafa  dsTiarf,  aad  aomatiwas 
patMito],  foe  adaating  sack  lights  to  postiaitaia.  Tka  adrantagea  of 
*a  tastaotaMewligkt  ia  tka  avoidaMs  of  drifUivaMka  aad  of  any 
BOTHscBt  of  tka  living  tnhftet  dvii«  tka  azposaia  am  not  to  be 
aateTalaBd;  but  it  we«ld  ka  ufoftaaata  for  tka  raally  Msfal 
chaiBctn  at  tb«  older  kiad,  of  wkat  might  be  called  pyroleckaie 
inawaatioa,  to  ba  loat  dgkt  al  aatiiwljr.  With  tboM  tkoogkta  fai 
Ti«w,  wf  nay  gi«s  exysrisssBlaiali  aa  ofycrtaaity  »(  trying  the  older 
forau  of  artiflcial  Igkt  by  giviag  tka  most  rMmt  formnla  for  a 
MOaotsadaetiaieartifldalUgkt.  A  wriier  in  tbe  CicmAcr  ZMmiy 
bm  ncvntly  giras  tka  foOowfag  fotmola  fur  a  psnetraiiag  ligbt, 
«bisk.iti«itatad,iaTirfblalBaUrair  for  a  dJataMa  o(  a  hundred 
k  lemetatt :— MagBSsim  powd«,  SO  parts ;  bariam  aitiata,  90  parts ; 
ts  of  ialpkv,  4  aaits ;  baaf  tallow,  7  partd  Tka  tallow  is  added 
'  owlied  state,  aad  tka  mixtM*  is  siftMl.  Tbi«  mass,  Slled  ia  strc^ 
""«  <aw  Isa  rsBtimalau  kigk  aad  Mvsn  in  diameter,  boms  for 
t««uy  M«oads  with  a  ligfct  of  90,|U00  easdls  power.  Making  a  rot^b 
aate,  tbii  might  w«%fc  sbout  a  pooad,  aad  s«  it  would  be  one 

^^^■gnmi its  eost  b  ^ aicklj  taea.  Of  eoarw,  sack  an  iamenaelj 

powaifal  figkt  WDvId  be  niidliiily  great  for  portiaituia. 


Otb  laadaia  wiO  acaivsly  BMd  lamiadiag  of  Mr.  Mnybridge,  who, 
witk  kit  ammlaas  pietoias  (taken  Ij  wet  collodion,  before  g«Utino- 
kad  nklalasJ  soak  a  Ikoroogb  I 


iind  ta  the 


•"wmids  bad  oMatsad  neb  a  Ikoroogb  kuld  upon  photographers) 

I  aasoag  pkotographert  and  painters, 
ffid  of  soetety,  a  lew  jaaia  ago;  aad  they  will  be  inter- 
that  ka  kae  alr«ady  eoasmaaesd  to  lectors  in  this  country 
:-Toarita  aabjeet,  raitiatiagkiBeoana  bjr  appearing  on  Tiisaday 
nd  Wadassdajr  at  tka  Rojral  Aeadsmy  baToia  a  large  sad  select 
*"^w«w  cf  ataiwridiai  aad  tksir  frisads.    Waokssfredatwygwat 
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improrement  made  upon  his  first  efforts,  the  figures  in  which  were 
mostly  silhouettes ;  whereas  now  they  were  all  fully  exposed,  showing 
detail  throughout.  He  had  srrsnged  to  give  a  lecture  at  the  lioysl 
Imtitution  after  Easter,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  appointed 
lectorer  for  the  2:hid  instant,  be  lias  kindly  promised  to  take  his  place. 

Ma.  David  P.  Todd,  writing  from  .'Vmherst  College  Observatory  to 
Xalure  but  week,  states,  with  regard  to  the  last  eclipse  of  the  sun — 
particulars  regarding  the  photographing  of  which  hare  been  fully 
given  in  these  psges — "  More  photographs  of  the  corona  were  taken 
then  ever  before;  many  of  them  indifferent  and  worthless,  but  an 
nnuaually  large  number  of  great  excellence.  The  best  that  I  have 
so  far  seen  were  taken  with  five-inch  telescopes  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Picker- 
ing, St  Willow,  and  by  Capt.  R.  S.  Floyd,  at  Lakeport,  both  in 
California.  The  letter's  fens  was  newly  made  by  Clarke,  on  the 
Stokee-Pickering  plan,  convertible  from  optical  to  photographic  use 
by  lavexaiag  the  crown  kns." 

Wa  recently  trapseribed  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  reducing  agents  known  to  seienoe,  further  experiments 
with  which  confirm  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  its  remarkable 
radndag  properties.  It  sppears  that  not  only  is  the  amidogen  liydrate 
itself  distiagnisbed  in  this  manner,  but  its  salts  also,  at  least  so  far  as 
tried — the  earbooate,  nitrate,  oxalate,  and  soetate. 


Wk  have  from  time  to  time  described  the  experiments  of  M.  Fonel 
in  aaoertaitting  the  hmits  of  depth  to  which  light  penetrated  suf- 
fldaetly  to  permit  of  photographic  impressions  being  obtained  in 
Lake  Ganara.  M.  Asper,  another  Swiki  naturalist,  also  engaged  in 
similar  opetationa,  but  did  not  confine  his  experiments  to  one  lake 
only.  So  much  intersst  have  naturalLnts  felt  in  these  investigations, 
that  a  special  commiasion  was  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Physics 
and  Natural  History  to  stndy  the  subject,  and  have  issued  their  report. 
The  first-named  wurkeia  changed  their  pistes  st  night  time,  "  thus 
neglecting  the  action  ezerdaed  on  the  sensitive  plate  by  the  light 
which  still  exists  in  the  sky,  even  on  a  moonless  night,  at  the 
Boateat  of  putting  in  or  taking  out."  MonrkhovenV  plates  were  used  in 
a  special  contrivance  for  shutting  off  all  light,  other  than  that  which 
leaily  penetrated  at  the  depth  to  whii-h  each  plate  was  plunged 
under  water.  With  regard  to  Lake  Uem-va,  170  metres  was  found 
to  be  the  msximom  depth  in  September,  in  dull  weather,  when  more 
light  penetrated  than  in  August. 

Thb  moat  intarssting  rssohs,  perhsps,  were  recorded  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean axparimenta,  aa  noaa  of  a  satisfactory  nature  had  before  been 
made,  tka  exparimaata  in  the  I^reupine  having  been  given  up  thruugh 
tbe  failare  of  Mr.  Siamans's  apparatus  to  work.  Plates  A,  It,  C,  1),  E 
were  expoaed  at  depths  of  280,  360,  HOD,  380  metres  for  ten  minutes 
each,  except  B,  which  had  five  minutes.  A  and  B  were  much  im- 
ptssssd ;  C,  D,  and  £  tbe  impression  diminished  very  regularly  with 
the  inciuass  in  depth.  On  plate  E  tbe  exposure  wss  notably  inferior 
to  that  given  by  an  azpoanie  of  the  same  fengtb  of  time  in  tbe  air  on 
a  clear,  moonlssa  night.  It  was  concluded  that,  in  the  month  of 
March,  at  least  400  metres  was  tbe  maximum  depth  to  which  day- 
light penetrated  in  the  Mediterranean— twenty  metres  lower  than  in 
September. 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
If  the  extremely  sad  explosion  accident  at  Dublin  should  have  no 
other  effect,  it  will  have  taught  the  lesson  that  explosions  are  the 
rasnit,  in  meet  eases,  of  carelassnsss  on  the  part  of  some  one  connected 
vrith  tbe  consumption,  and  not  the  manufacture,  of  compressed  gss,  for 
it  is  svident  that  any  one  may  with  safety  use  Brin's  compressed  gas 
with  the  assurance  that  it  left  the  premises  of  the  latter  in  a  perfect 
condition  and  properly  described.  If  the  storage  of  compressed  gases 
were  universally  carried  out  in  a  uniform  manner— burning  gssee  in  a 
red,  and  oxygen  in  a  black  cylinder— it  would  be  a  most  excellent 
thing,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it  illegal  to  do  other- 
wise. (It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
or  coal  gas,  are  by  no  means  the  only  compressed  gases  offered  for 
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Mli  ukl  w.  miffbt  wMt  »U  the  colour,  of  the  rainbow  for  the  pur 

•nL.  iDexperieneed  the  fact  that  there  ia  a  danger  in  connexion  wiU 
f  /^ .„.,«„,  exhibitors    have  as  much  ac 


minds 
with 
tM  iH.  of  ~«.  Many  amateur  exhibitors  have  as  much  ac- 
^^  WUh  thia  a.  the  caaual  oar.man  who.  with  his  friends  out 
foV;  day  on  the  rirer,  rtanda  up  and  changes  places  m  a  crank  skiff 
wth  pifeet  Donchalanee.  ignorant  of  risk.  The  same  in  oxygen 
.MiBfaetarD.  I  know  of  a  worthy  clergyman  who  had  been  a  lantern 
nhiWtor  for  twenty  or  thirty  year.,  always  made  his  own  oxygen, 
uA  «M  axhatt  at  the  mere  .uggestion  that  there  were  possible 
rl«B«.t«  Of  danger  in  the  Utter  process.  I  believe  the  most  terrible 
and  fatal  «ploA>B  that  ever  occurred  during  the  latter  operation  was 
dIaeoTMvd  long  after  to  hare  been  caused  by  the  manganese  oxide 
haTinrWii  ground  in  the  mme  mill  that  had  just  previously  been 
uaed  for  grinding  coal  into  fine  powder. 

We  do  not  now  hear  anvthing  of  the  commercial  use  of  the  oxy- 
hydrown  light  for  enlarging,  though  at  one  time  it  was  in  great 
repute  for  the  purpose.  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  1  ro- 
,inci»l  I'hotographic  AsMciation  early  laat  month,  enlarging  matters 
bad  a  fair  share  of  attention,  but  no  reference  was  made  to  this  subject. 
ll  ia  •  BwttT'  of  rarpiMe  that  neither  at  this  meeting  nor  at  that  of  the 
Sodaty  ot  Artt,  when  diacusaiog  Mr.  Heck's  paper  upon  lenses  and  the 
UM  of  eokmied  acreena,  was  any  prominence  given  to  the  practical  use- 
f  uliNM  of  the  plan  of  using  a  kwse  stained  film  of  collodion  or  gelatine 
I  have  seen  Mgattras  made  with  the  intervention  of  such  a  screen,  in 
which  it  waa  next  to  impoesible  to  discern  anything  that  would  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  negative  taken  under  precisely  similar 
eircumatancea,  except  that  the  screen  was  not  used.  Whatever  the 
value  of  orthochromatic  plates  may  be  in  the  ordinary  everyday  work 
of  photography,  it  is  certain  that  no  danger  to  definition  need  be 
apprehended  from  the  uae  of  screens— a  plan  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  (hat  of  tampering  with  the  surface  of  a  lens  by  coating  it  with 
coloured  collodion,  4c.,  and  wherein  the  experimenter,  too,  is  in  effect 
confined  to  the  uae  of  a  single  colour  if  be  makes  a  series  of  exposures 
in  a  reaaonabia  time. 

Another  difficulty,  amu^^ing  enough,  but  extremely  real,  was  that 
propounded  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan  at  that  Society.  He  wished  to 
know  what  principle  of  measurement  to  adopt  to  make  two  pictures 
to  match  aa  companions,  when  one  was  a  man  with  a  bald  head  and 
large  beard,  and  the  other  a  woman  with  a  biar  chignon.  It  would  be 
just  the  Mme  if  instead  of  the  chignon  she  wore  a  tall  cap ;  the  difli- 
mlty  would  be  as  great,  and  the  more  likely  to  occur  at  the  present 
time  than  the  other  case.  Mr.  Bridge  was  quite  right  in  what  he 
■aid ;  ha  need  no  measurements,  but  judged  of  the  effect.  It  ia  not 
every  one  who  has  conveniences  to  enable  him  to  adopt  Mr.  Bridge's 
practice  of  throwing  the  two  heads  side  by  side  on  to  a  screen  and 
jadging  of  the  effect.  The  plan  for  those,  and  they  will  be  the  majority 
without  such  means,  will  be  to  take  one  negative  first  to  the  required 
Bxa,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  image  of  the  second,  and  adjust  the 
Utter  till  it  looks  all  right.  But  there  is  always  an  unsatisfactory 
element  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Connected  with  the  topic  of  enlargements  is  the  framing  of  pic- 
ture*, and  at  the  North  London  meeting  on  February  19  there  was 
an  intereeting  discuseion  on  the  subject.  The  conversation  arose  on 
the  qneation  of  a  discolouration  of  the  tints  in  a  platinotype  print,  the 
Chairman— the  worthy  editor  of  the  "  British  " — giving  his  opinion 
that  the  change  waa  brought  about  simply  through  the  infiltration  of 
dust  and  amoke.  Although,  as  he  pointed  out,  a  similar  effect  in 
carbon  prints  was  nme  years  ago  shown  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of 
light  upon  a  particular  kind  of  paper— that  made  from  wood  pulp- 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  correctly  diagnosed  the  disease;  and 
if  all  photographers  would  adopt  the  proper  method  of  framing  a 
picture  when  Mnding  it  out  so  protected,  there  would  be  a  far  smaller 
number  of  ao-called  faded  pictures  than  there  now  are.  Mr.  Hart 
fully  deKribed  the  required  method.  Every  one  must  have  noticed, 
at  one  pUce  or  another,  framed  pictures  upon  the  mount  or  the 
margin  of  which  a  yellowish-grey  stain  waa  to  be  seen  in  patches  of 
eircumtcribed  dimensions,  caused  by  the  pasting  paper  having  given 
way  at  the  'pot ;  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  the  whites  of  the 
whoU  surface  of  the  picture  must  be  degraded  when  there  is  no  pro- 
tecting paper  whatever.  The  plan  menUoned  by  Mr.  Clifton  of 
•Mfing  up  an  engraving  by  stretching  it  damp  across  the  glass  of  th 


frame,  and  pasting  a  thin  margin  round  on  to  the  other  side  of  the 
glass  might  do  for  small  pictures,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  with  a 
large  engraving,  if  it  did  not,  as  would  be  likely,  quite  break  the 
gUss,  by  its  contraction  when  drying,  it  would  bring  about  a  curving 
of  the  surface.  But  beyond  this,  it  would  afford  so  little  circulation 
of  air  that  the  ultimate  growth  of  mildew  would  be  very  probable. 

I  was  sorry  to  read  Mr.  Haddon's  remarks  upon  what  I  had 
written  regarding  his  views  upon  lenses,  and  the  action  of  their 
periphery.  He  complains,  first,  that  my  remarks  are  unjust  by 
reason  of  my  having  separated  a  portion  of  his  observation  from  the 
context,  and,  further,  that  my  version  was  inaccurate.  I  take  the 
report  in  this  Journal  (p.  131)  as  the  basis  of  what  I  am  now 
saying.  I  have  no  desire  to  start  a  polemic  with  Mr.  Haddon,  whose 
practical  and  theoretical  skill  I  bore  willing  witness  to,  but  I  have  to 
say  that  his  is  a  most  unjust  and  baseless  accusation.  I  gave  a  word- 
for-word  quotation,  and  reference  to  a  page,  and  if  the  report  be 
inaccurate  it  is  not  my  fault,  and,  aa  to  the  absence  of  context,  I 
dealt  only  with  a  particular  phase  of  his  observations,  and  not  the 
whole.  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  misrepresent  him, 
nor  do  I  think  I  did  in  any  way.  I  might  equally,  taking  the 
last  report,  say  he  misquoted  me  in  representing  me  as  saying  that 
"an  annular  ring  on  the  back  lens  did  no  harm,"  for  I  wrote  of 
the  covering  the  anterior  lens,  which  it  is  not  usual  to  term  the 
back  lens ;  and,  further,  I  certainly  never  used  any  such  absurd  ex- 
pression as  an  "annular  ring."  This  I  put  down  to  mlsreportiiig, 
though  after  all  it  does  not  touch  the  argument.  Possibly  Mr. 
Haddon  was  misreported  in  the  first  instance,  in  which  case  I  hope  he 
will  withdraw  any  imputations  upon  my  candour.  Has  Mr.  Haddon 
tried  this  partial  obscuration  of  the  lens-surface  upon  a  positive  lens 
with  a  sharp  margin  ?  Free  Lance. 


ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  HYDROQUINONE. 
The  paper  by  Mr.  Adolphe  M.  Levy  on  The  Valuation  of  Commercial 
Hydroquinone,  read  before  the  Photographic  Club  and  published  in 
last  week's  issue,  is  of  special  interest  to  me,  since  I  have  been  for 
some  time  experimenting  with  the  substance  in  question,  and  have 
on  hand  at  present  an  unfinished  series  of  experiments  in  which  I 
have  been  comparing  its  developing  value  with  that  of  pyro.  The 
communication  js  also  of  value  to  photographers  generally,  since  it  is 
perhaps  the  first  definite  examination  that  has  been  published  of  the 
actual  preparations  supplied  for  their  use,  though  its  bearing  is  purely 
chemical  rather  than  practically  photographic. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  photographic  point  of  view,  and 
comparing  Mr.  Levy's  analysis  and  his  deductions  therefrom  with  my 
own  experience  with  the  various  makes  of  hydroquinone  I  have  tried, 
and  they  are  many,  I  must  however  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of 
surprise ;  for  whereas  science  and  practice  are  usually  found  to  walk 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  purest  products  generally  prove  the  best  in 
actual  use,  I  am  in  the  position  of  having  pinned  my  faith,  after 
repeated  and  careful  trial,  to  a  preparation  that  receives  but  a 
dubious  character  from  the  scientific  chemist.  When  I  say  a 
dubious  character,  I  do  not  mean  that  permanent  hydroquinone  is 
definitely  stated  to  be  inferior  to  other  samples,  nor  that  it  has  been 
found  deficient  in  quality  either  from  want  of  care  in  preparation  or 
from  the  presence  of  impurities,  but  that,  cteterin  paribus,  if  another 
sample  excels  it  because  it  contains  less  water  of  crystallisation,  and  is 
consequently  a  purer — in  the  sense  of  being  more  concentrated — product. 

The  difference  is  no  slight  one,  amounting  as  it  does  to  more  than 
double  the  percentage  of  contained  water ;  but  the  most  surprising 
circumstance  to  me  is  that  even  the  better  of  the  two  samples  examined 
should  contain  so  large  a  proportion.  I  had  never  imagined  that 
hydroquinone  was  anything  but  anhydrous,  have  never  to  my  recol- 
lection seen  mention  of  any  modification  of  it  in  which  the  properly 
prepared  crystals  retained  any  moisture,  and  have  certainly  never  it 
the  course  of  my  varied  experiments  with  it  had  reason  to  suspect  such 
a  state  of  affairs  as  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  impurity — or,  ai 
least,  of  useless  matter — in  a  product  I  have  come  to  cousider,  if  no' 
immaculate,  at  least  as  perfect  as  modern  chemistry  can  secure ;  whih 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  with  the  best  samphi 
examined,  the  percentage  is  only  reduced  to  one-half  of  that  mentioned 

Before  going  further  there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  mention,  u 
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wluak,  (or  my  obvioas  wom,  I  ihould  hmr*  Kked  moi«  infonnation 
in  Sir.  Lerr'a  paper,  namelj,  the  particnUr  make  compared  with  the 
"  penaaneot.*  For  one  thing,  if  there  it  a  decidedly  better  Idod  than 
*  the  TtfUuw  bydroqaiooDe,'  I  should  like  to  have  a  chance  of  trying 
it ;  but  iodepcndentlj  of  that  it  touU  be  iotaractiog  to  know  whether 
the  diSaraaee  in  oompoHtioa  ia  daa  to  the  proceaa  of  manufacture,  to 
the  oetbod  nf  giTing  the  "permanence,"  or  narelr  to  accident;  and 
in  tudmr  to  judge  tt  them  qneaiioM  it  would  be  deairable  to  know 
whether  both  the  tfttimmm  examined  w«re  by  tbe  aaine  BMkar,  and 
il  not  whether  the  white  Mmple  waa  of  English  or  Oeraan  maou- 
(aetore.  Mr.  LeTj  may  nplj  that  he  deaina  to  avoid  anj  appearance 
of  adrtftiaog  any  partieuhv  mahe,  whiek  would  undoubtedly  hare 
.'I  a  ftomet  aotire  had  he  confined  hiaualf  to  cafiing  attention  to 
wtda  oibieaea  that  may  axiat  in  eoaoMfeial  lamplai  unapacified ; 
but,  mattttmmiUf,  by  anming  thn  fttmaamt  aa  <»•  of  the  kind* 
tertad,  ha  baa  tingled  out  a  partieolar  maker,  and  placed  it  in  the 
powar  of  hia  rirala  ooe  and  all  to  point  t«  bii  pmdaetkm  and  aay  that 
it  baa  baai  found  inferior  to  otf  ttAert:  for,  in  tfaia  iaManee,  it  ia 
wkilt  hydraqidnone  againtt  peUow,  and  th*  only  rvpreaentatire  of  the 
litter  i*  tka  pnrtienlar  mm^  mentiooad  by  naiae. 

I  do  not  for  n  Momast  think  that  Mr.  Lary  haa  dona  tbia  with  the 

inttatiMi  o(  dapnciaiing  tba  yallow  taaipki  on  tha  oontiary,  the 

coapariaoa  of  the  naw  mnka  with  the  wUta  ia  not  only  a  natural 

liut  aU)  a  meat  doiiiable  ooe ;  bnt  by  individaaliaing  the  other  make 

would  hair*  placed  it  bayood  the  power  of  »nrt  than  one 

.    isaltt  n«e  of  the  aiippoaad  anpariority  of  the  white  cryttala. 

On  tbe  Mbjcet  of  tka  preiiBi  of  ao  lai|«  •  quantity  of  water,  I 
'rn  my  nothing  ia  tbe  tkee  of  Mr.  Lory'*  carvful  and  exhauatire 

irnioation,  cxeapt  that  it  ia  rary  aorpriang.  8inoe  teailiug  the 
.o.tlr.  I  have  mada  a  xongb  axpaiiweni  ia  oidar  to  try  and  find 
water  uf  eryrtaliiaatiaa,  hot  with  nagatifn  f— lla.  Aboat  one  gramme 
of  bydruqainooa  waa  introduced  into  a  long  gtaaa  tube,  ooa  and  of 
which  waaiwamil  with  a  mall  eaatiMMa  blMt  ballMra,tka  other 
baiag  paand  into  a  glMS  rtMirar,  aartopfOTid ;  a  ping  of  oottoo  wool 
hang  iolcrpMod  hatwMa  tka  WUowa  Md  the  hydroquioooe.  The 
'  'T  waa  brooght  to  a  alata  of  htdom  \f  aeaaa  of  a  ipirit  lamp,  and 
lein  that  eonditioa  a  flla  tumm  of  air  waa  paaard  through  the 
IuIm,  carrying  ita  rapooriaad  eoataaH  tato  the  rtoaiTer. 

I  had  tboogkt  that  if  ao  laiga  a  fiofoHkm  of  waur  a*  even  twelve 

fm  aent.  wan  ptvaMt,  aoaa  UttimA  !>■«•  of  aqaaoua  vapour  would 

hare  rvmhH  fkm  iha  abota  •SHaiaaal,  bat,  ao  f ar  aa  I  could  ae«, 

ihelaiataatdgaofaMk    Tto  bydroaaiaoM  aoblimed 

"  tmmm,  aad  aettM  ea  Iba  aidaa  of  iVe  neaiTer  aa  a 

tne  'l.-i'i«t  with  a  tiag*  of  parplegwy.    Oa  tka  iande  of  the  tube, 

u  thf  f naad  Malcflal  waa  tlowly  diivea  bafon  the  flamv,  a  deep 

p)e  condaBMtiua  tooh  placa,  which  waa  remaltcd,  vapuunM'd,  and 

<vn  into  the  raoMvar  aa  ti^  fiama  adtaaead.  Wry  liule  dia- 
eolonntion  bayood  that  ■anliuaaj  ocearrad,  aad  at  ao  atagv  of  tha 
pneiai  eoaU  I  dated  aay  unailwlina  of  aqnaoaa  raponr.  If,  than, 
water  b*  praaant,  it  mart  ba  ia  a  moi*  iatiaali  aute  of  combination 
lh«i  aa  a  mate  aoridenlal  -— —  dna  to  iaparfrct  drying. 

Aastbar  teat  for  water  osaaaead  before  thi*  experiment 

' ' T  promiaea  m.  ..  ik-  bettar  hopo  «f  locotM,  but  I  maan 

'■qgh.    A  number  of  accuialaly  weighed  portiona  of 
:  ja  thraa  difleianl  lamplaa,  ha*a  boaa  pkotd  in  partial 
TK  QgoilofvitiioL    If,  at  Iha  aad  of  a  waak,  no  appreciable 

difl'r-;..  ,.  ocnariad  ia  thair  waigbt,  I  ahall  eoodnda  that  the 
watrr,  i(  pr-MMl,  fa  aaawwhat  aMia  than  m>ThanicaUy  combined, 
aad  thar  tb..  fnrmab  and  eompoMlioa  of  bydroquinooe  aa  oanally 
given  rp<^'ur-  r<rfomation,  or  that  Mr.  Levja  dHoctiotta  from  hia 
•iMtatary  aoalym  are  iaeomet  W.  B.  Bolto.x. 

(r«  (•  aaarfadwl  ia  ear  HtsL) 


I  mntra  in  the 


ECHOES. 

thy4rtfdmamidOomiti(f  th«  reading  of 
Mr.  T.  Chartan  WUla^  faper  at  tUOkaan  Olab,  Mr.  Lyonrl  CUrk 
■Mlioaa  a  p>wiBarllj  in  the  behavioar  of  paper  proofa  under  trrat- 
■*■*  with  bydiuqaiauue  that  I  hare  myaaif  experienoad  aad  which  I 
had  wt  down  to  the  faait  of  tbe  aaper  that  I  have  uaad  hari^  been 
lo  ay  poataaaoa  a  iwnaidarabla  tiaw,  aad  poaubly  partly  daooaipaaed. 


Now,  however,  that  an  independent  worker  has  noticed  the  nnequnl 
action  of  the  developer  upon  pxper,  or  rather  tbe  irrvgular  progress 
of  the  action,  I  presume  that  the  peculiarity  is  general  with  pap<>r, 
and  it  would  be  iotereating  to  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Clailt's  experience  is  with  bromide  paper  and  caustic 
potash  aa  the  alkali.  I  have  met  the  same  behaviour  with  chloride 
as  well  as  bromide  paper — both  very  old — and  with  both  carbonate 
of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda.  In  all  cases  of  full  exposure  no 
trace  of  unevenneaa  remains  in  the  finished  print,  but  with  under  expo- 
sore  some  difference  always  remains,  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
under  timing. 

The  same  speaker  makes  what  I  consider  an  accurate  observation 
with  regard  to  the  reason  of  the  greut  popularity  hydroquinone  has 
attained  in  Franoe,  namely,  that  it  there  "  liad  a  much  feebler  enemy 
to  contaixl  with,"  in  ferroua  oxalate,  than  in  this  country  it  has  with 
pyro.  This  is  quite  true  as  regards  negative  work,  but  the  matter  is 
altogether  altered  when  we  turn  to  developed  positivea.  In  that  de- 
partment I  fancy  ferroua  oxalate  will  prove  a  more  stubborn  anta- 
gonist than  will  pyro  in  the  negative  department.  I  say  this  in  the 
full  knowlege  o{  what  haa  already  been  done  in  positive  work  with 
hydroqainooe,  and  I  apeak  as  one  who  personally  prefers  it  for  the 
purpose  to  ferroua  oxalate.  But  the  latter  has  got  so  strong  a  hold,  and 
haa  come  to  be  looked  uprm  aa  to  pre-eminently  tM«  paper  developer, 
that  it  will  be  diflicult  to  oust. 

I  must  ala<i  heartily  re  echo  Mr.  Lyonel  CUrk's  opinion  that  the 
millennium  will  be  a  failure  if  it  is  to  depend  upon  an  "  automatic ' 
dareloper.  Can  anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  some  of  the 
** modem"  lequiiemeBta f  Automatic  developers,  automatic  swing- 
backs— another  datafareTaai  {?)  actually  mentioned  in  last  week's  and 
previous  numben — and  similar  contrivancea,  will  some  day  perhaps 
entirely  eliminate  the  neceaaity  iMt  only  for  mechanical  exertion  but 
also  for  brain  exercise.  Then  indeed  will  be  the  millennium  of  one 
clata  of  amateur  photographera. 

"  Every  one  hia  own  piwtographer  for  aixpenoe,"  or  very  similar 
woida,  once  formed  tbe  external  inscription  on  a  package  containing 
a  number  of  tha  ao^ilM  "  aagie  phulographs,"  a  mere  immersion 
of  which  in  water  aaAeai  to  pradnce  a  picture.  Perhaps  if  a  packet 
of  similar  papers  or  plates  were  added  to  each  "guinea  set,"  we 
aboold  be  one  atep  nearer  the  modem  amateurs'  millennium. 

Truly  "  there  ia  nothing  i>ew  under  the  tun,"  even  in  connexion 
with  "  sun  painting."  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives'a  A'eic  I'riHcijtlt  in  Jleliuchromy 
ia  nearly  aa  old  aa  piiotography  itself— in  idea,  at  least.  It  was 
brought  to  partially  praetieU  phase  by  Duooa  du  Hauron  a  dozen  or 
ao  yaara  ago,  but  failad  of  eoiaplato  laeeaat  from  inherent  difficulties. 
Mr.  Ivaa  haa  at  tbe  prtatnt  tiaw  better  means  at  his  disposal  in 
orthockrooatic  plates  for  the  production  of  the  negatives,  but  he  is 
no  bettor  plered  for  imitating  the  spectrum  colours  with  artificinl 
pigmenta,  or  in  the  production  of  pure  bUck  or  pure  white  without 
being  able  to  tupply  in  pigment  form  equivalents  for  the  "invisible '' 
raya  of  the  tpectnun.  Jcmcs. 


FLASH  LIGHT  EXPERIENCES. 

Aa  moat,  if  not  all,  of  tha  artidea  on  the  flash  light  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  in  the  JornitAL  have  been  either  deacripiiont  of  apparatus 
or  denionstrationa  given  before  the  various  societies,  it  has  occurre<l 
to  me  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  process  in  ordinary  practice  may 
not  be  aajnteiaalina  to  your  readere ;  for  after  all,  however  successful 
a  proceat  may  be  cwmonatrated  by  an  expert  with  every  detail  care- 
fully prearranged,  aad  every  posaA>le  cause  of  failure  anticipated  and 
guarded  againat,  the  real  commercial  value  of  the  proceaa  can  only  be 
aacertained  by  practical  azperienoe  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business. 
I  think,  moreover,  that  eapecial  interest  attachei  to  the  preaent  "  ex- 
periencea,"  inasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  in  favour  of  the  "  blow>throogb  "  method,  and  the  use  of  a 
screen  between  the  flaah  and  the  titter,  actual  trial  and  comparison  (in 
my  hands  at  least)  has  shown  that  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  tbe  gunoottoo  method  aad  the  naked  light ;  and  for  the  reasons 
foflowiog,  amoogat  others,  first,  the  flash,  although  sufficiently  "  in- 
stantaneous" to  avoid  movement,  is  not  so  audden  and  startling  as  the 
"  blow-through  "  method,  and,  aacondly,  the  yellow  flame  of  iLu  gun- 
cotton  mallowt  and  tofteoa  the  otherwiaa  intensely  white  magnesium 
flame,  at  the  tame  time,  by  oiing  the  naked  light,  producing  that 
tparkia  and  ciiapneM  which  charaeteriaea  the  flaah  light  portraiu,  and 
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•MMlbM  th»  wnny  »pp««uice  to  which  attention  has  so  frequently 

R?Ui?i  of  coodMeoMt,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  un- 
■  ,,,,X  BiDUte,  I  propoie  to  deal  with  the  matter  under  headings 
Zma^  nwrfr  pwmidng  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  attendance  at 
f^rS^dwrWU-two  in  January,  1888,  and  two  a«ain  this  year 
-during  which  I  aecured  upwards  of  ninety  successful  negatives  (in 
addition  to  olhert  obtained  in  the  studio) :—  . 

A  Urn*  and  weU-lichted  ante  room,  in  close  proximity  to  the  ball 
nom  was  seeuwd,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  iftxrfioadmirabljr. 
TW  aoparatus  consisted  of  studio  camera  and  stand,  and  Dallnieyert 
S  B  Ifiu^  toi  barkyround,  rxteriOT  and  interior  on  rollers  were  used, 
•ei«wed  to  two  eJKlit-feet  battens,  and  simply  placed  against  the  wall. 
Tbe  b«at  nmlu  were  obtained  when  the  backgrounds  were  darkish  in 

The  dm*  room  for  changing  the  plates  was  made  by  placing  a  small 
clothe*  hone  qpside  down  on  a  table,  throwing  over  it  a  dark  cloth, 
and  Bjrhting  with  ruby  lamp. 

I^rd  ordmaiy  piaU$  were  used,  the  extra  rapid  series  did  not 
aaawer  so  well. 

The  lamp  was  of  tin  and  of  the  simplest  form,  consisting  merely  of 
a  fourteen-inch  circular  disc  for  base,  and  a  semi-circular  reflector  f  (uir- 
IMB  inchM  high  with  handle.  I  prefer  the  hand  lamp,  as  the  position, 
liMcht,  and  angle  of  inclination  can  be  more  quickly  varied  to  suit  the 
rabject. 

Tht  charge  consisted  of  twelve  grains  of  guncotton,  opened  out  to 
about  four  inches,  and  sprinkled  with  twelve  grains  of  magnesium 
powder,  placed  upon  a  sneet  of  gauze  and  fired,  after  the  word  of 
cintion  had  been  given  to  the  otter,  bv  a  lighted  taper  through  a 
(mall  bole  in  the  base  of  lamp.  During  the  exposure  the  gas  was  l<ept 
full  00  (there  was  abundance  of  it,  there  being  no  difficulty  in  focussing 
by  its  aid),  it  being  found  that  not  only  was  no  harm  done  to  the 
negative,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  jets  out  of  the  field  of  view  of 
the  lens,  but  it  was  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  sitters,  tempering  as 
it  did  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  the  flash  to  the  eyes,  and  preventing 
in  a  great  measure  the  staring  expression  which  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  prooeas. 

Raipecting  the  ca*t  thadow,  where  length  of  room  permits,  it  is  best 
to  place  the  atter  five  or  six  feet  from  the  background ;  but  where 
spMe  is  limited,  as  in  my  case,  by  the  simple  arrangement  of  a  curtain 
on  a  moveable  stand,  toe  shadow  was  trapped,  as  it  were,  by  being 
allowed  to  fall  behind. 

For  re/lector,  a  aheet  thrown  over  a  stand  about  six  feet  high,  and 
placed  within  a  few  feet  of  sitter,  answered  every  requirement. 

For  dee^oper,  no  finer  or  more  suitable  formula  has  been  pub- 
lished than  that  by  the  editor  on  j).  468  of  the  18S8  Almanac, 
with  this  variation,  that  instead  of  using  equal  quantities  of  the  two 
solutions,  rix  parts  of  the  alkalies  to  two  parts  of  pyro,  with  equal 
quantity  of  water,  was  found  a  better  proportion ;  the  development 
was  slow,  but  the  loss  of  time  was  amply  repaid  by  the  range  of 
gnulation  obtained,  and  the  bringing  out  of  detail  in  the  shadows ; 
•od  beaides,  as  all  the  negatives  received  the  same  exposure,  a  great 
saving  of  time  was  effected  by  developing  in  batches,  as  is  my  prac- 
tice :  the  neiptives  required  very  littfe  retouching. 

InooDclosion,  I  deprecate  the  statement  I  have  seen  repeatedly,  that 
"portraits  bjr  the  flash  light  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  taken 
by  daylight.  They  are  not  as  good,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
rhem  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
introduction  of  the  flash  light  has  placed  a  new  power  in  the  hands 
of  photographers,  and  that,  intelligently  used  in  conjunction  with 
ordinary  business  enterprise,  it  is  calculated  to  revolutionise  the  busi- 
nett  experience  of  the  winter  months.  Guncotton. 


LIGHTING  THE  SITTER. 
i^OTOOBAPHT  may  be  studied  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art 
f?*..^'^"  ""  '^c'lnic*'  excellence ;  art  introduces  beauty,  grace 
•nd  feeling  into  our  work.  The  photographer  of  olden  time  devoted 
all  his  energy  to  the  technics ;  his  ambition  was  the  production  of 
■  «harply  focuseed  negative  free  from  pinholes,  comets,  smears, 
and  fog.  The  camera  artist  of  to-day  leaves  much  of  the  science  to 
tlie  manufacturers,  who  supply  him  \vith  perfect  lenses  and  unim- 
pwcnable  plates ;  and  be  in  his  turn  studies  the  posing,  liehtine  and 

23"JriUc'iirTb?rc"'  "'  '*''  '"'''^**'*  '°  °"*"  *^  ^^  ^^  '"  exacting 

The  posing  and  lighting  of  the  sitter,  whether  regarded  from  a 

^L^^lt,  °'  ?'^.u'"'  ?'*"^P°"'*'  1"  »  °'»'te''  which  well  repays  any 
attention  and  thought  bestowed  thereon,  for  upon  them  depend 


almost  entirely  the  degree  of  personal  beauty  and  expression  of  the 
features  portrayed.  Many  a  photographer  has  wondered  why  his 
customers  so  frequently  complained  of  the  sad  and  heavy  aspect  of 
countenance  shown  in  his  pictures ;  he  remembers  telling  them  to 
look  pleased  and  gay — and  they  apparently  did  so.  Sometimes  the 
mouth  seems  all  right,  for  the  corners  are  well  turned  up  in  a  forced 
smile,  while  the  brow  is  heavy  with  care,  and  the  young  sitter  has 
the  worn  aspect  of  age. 

Retouching  does  not  put  matters  quite  right.  It  will  remove 
wrinkles,  and  make  the  face  as  smooth  and  round  as  an  apple,  but 
the  truth  of  the  portrait  is  generally  affected,  sometimes  becoming  so 
marred  that  the  picture  appears  like  another  person— a  sort  of  cousin 
with  strong  family  resemblance. 

The  bad  poser  would  photograph  Mr.  Punch  with  bis  distorted 
nose  in  profile,  producing  a  caricature ;  the  good  poser,  by  taking  a 
front  view  of  his  comical  highness,  would  produce  a  portrait  of  a 
genial  jolly  fellow,  with  a  nose  apparently  not  much  larger  than 
the  average. 

The  bad  "  lighter  "  would  take  a  person  possessing  cheeks  deficient 
in  plumpness  with  a  good  strong  top  light  without  reflectors,  thereby 
representing  him  in  his  photograph  as  a  broken-down  individual  who 
had  been  imitating  the  doctor  who  fasted  forty  days,  and  who  had 
thereby  drank  deeply  from  the  cup  of  sorrow. 

The  good  lighter  would  take  the  same  person  with  light  falling 
nearly  horizontally  from  a  position  between  front  and  side,  with 
plenty  of  reflected  light  from  other  directions,  making  the  face 
appear  plump,  the  expression  almost  merry,  and  the  eyes  sparkling 
with  health,  and  this  without  retouching. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  well-known  fact  that  upon  the 
correct  adjustment  of  the  curtains,  reflectors,  and  the  interior  of  the 
studio  generally  depends  the  success  of  a  portrait.  The  professional, 
working  from  experience  and  the  recollection  of  past  failures,  though 
he  may  not  inquire  into  theory  much,  produces  good  pictures ;  the 
amateur,  taking  his  portraits  in  different  places,  and  under  varying 
conditions,  finds  most  need  of  a  few  hints  concerning  the  principles  of 
Ughting. 

Outdoor  portraiture  has  some  advantages  in  consequence  of  the 
light  being  unobstructed  by  the  glass  panes,  window-bars,  curtains, 
and  walls  necessary  in  a  studio.  These  advantages  consist  of  a  brief 
or  instantaneous  exposure,  with  a  corresponding  absence  of  blurruig- 
through  movement,  tine  definition  of  the  details,  owing  to  the  small 
stop  available  in  the  lens,  and  the  bright  and  clear  appearance  of  the 
print  generally,  due  to  the  use  of  landscape  lenses  having  few  reflect- 
ing surfaces.  But  outdoor  work  has  its  disadvantages.  We  cannot 
usually  alter  the  Ughting  without  an  entire  change  of  scene.  If  the 
top  light  is  too  strong  the  subject  can  go  into  a  doorway,  which  gives 
probably  too  dark  a  backgi-ound.  If  we  move  under  some  trees  the 
lighting  may  be  too  equally  diffused,  and  as  we  cannot  control  the 
clouds  or  direct  the  sunshine,  we  have  to  take  the  lighting  as  we  find 
it,  and  content  ourselves  with  a  bright  negative  full  of  detail. 

In  a  studio,  or  in  a  room  possessing  a  large  window,  we  can  alter 
the  lighting,  but  we  are  obhged  to  use  a  lens  of  large  aperture  and 
rapid  plates,  with  occasionally  forced  development,  for  with  slow 
lenses  and  plates  we  require  a  head-rest — an  instrument  of  torture  to 
many,  who,  when  their  heads  are  placed  between  its  metal  jaws,  and 
their  necks  have  become  stiff  or  half  paralysed  by  the  constraint,  are 
told  to  look  pleasant.  If  we  possess  a  studio  fully  furnished  with 
windows,  blinds,  and  reflectors,  we  can  take  good  portraits  therein, 
provided  we  understand  the  principles  of  lighting. 

The  most  difficult  feature  to  render  satisfactorily  in  a  portrait  is 
undoubtedly  the  eye.  The  eye-ball,  as  everybody  knows,  is  globular 
in  shape,  approaching  whiteness  in  colour,  and  it  has  a  bright,  polished 
surface.  Light  falling  upon  the  eye  is  partly  reflected  from  its  surface, 
just  as  it  would  be  from  a  convex  silvered  mirror;  this  reflected  light 
gives  the  bright  speck  usually  seen  in  the  eyes  of  portraits.  If  tliis 
point  of  light  is  wrongly  placed,  or  if  there  are  two  equally  distinct 
specks  instead  of  one,  the  portrait  is  a  failure,  for  when  this  is  the 
case  we  have  the  effect  of  either  blindness,  squinting,  an  unpleasant 
expression,  or  a  dissimilarity  between  the  two  eyes.  To  photograph 
the  eye  properly,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  the  outside  shape,  for 
then  reflections  would  be  of  little  moment.  The  interior  of  tne  eye 
is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  exterior;  we  should  be  able  to  look 
through  the  cornea,  to  see  the  iris  and  its  central  opening — the  pupil. 
In  order  to  show  the  pupil  as  a  black  spot  there  must  be  au  absence 
of  reflected  light  from  the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  and  to  see  the  iris 
in  whole  or  m  part  there  should  be  a  total  or  partial  absence  of 
reflections  from  the  rest  of  the  cornea.  It  is  the  variation  in  the  i 
colour  of  the  iris  which  produces  the  different  varieties  of  eyes — 
blue,  grey,  black,  brown,  &c.  Grey  and  black  eyes  give  little  trouble  ' 
in  photography ;  brown  eyes  appear  too  dark,  and  blue  eyes  too  light, 
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Brown  efM  can  be  corrected  in  tlie  ne|t«tire  by  carefal  i«toachinK. 
Bm  ejres  cannot  be  aaaited  mneb  in  tbi«  war,  but  by  cutting  off 
leAeeted  light  from  tb«  eoraea  we  may  produce  a  representation 
which  will  require  rery  little  touching  up  in  the  print. 

Albbbt  W.  Scott. 

♦ 

ENLARGING  METHODS. 
II. 
Thx  general  featniM  aod  principles  of  the  apparatus  employed  for 
piopoMa  of  enlarging  were  much  about  the  same  in  iu  infancy  aa 
tboie  embodied  in  tbe  iaatnunenta  made  nae  of  at  the  present  Ume. 
They  w«ra,  bowennr,  o^  a  leae  complex  order  and  of  ruder  eonstruc- 
tioB,  asMii  and  dayfight  w«re  only  then  the  illuminants  at  command, 
magneaiiim  not  coming  into  oae  till  later,  and  othtrr  artificial  lighto 
were  not  of  mffcient  power  to  be  of  oae  with  the  slower  plate*  and 
leM  HiMitiTe  aMtariaU  then  arailable  for  the  porpoee.  Th»  most 
espeosiTe  and  baat4tiiown  form  for  direct  enlaigemenu  on  iodised 
naper,  with  galfic  acid  deTelopnmt,  waa  the  arrangement  known  as 
Woodwards  solar  camera,  now  ob«»late,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  to  be 
met  with  in  Tet^  old  eaUUakoMnta,  aad  there  only  as  a  cnrioMty. 
It  was  Stted  with  a  laig*  nniiJswst  of  the  nature  of  a  bnUWye  for 
eaaemtratiog  the  son's  ray*  npon  the  negative,  while  it  was  nrrrssarj 
to  keep  this  thin  and  full  of  detail  to  avoid  tha  tendency  to  baidnet* 
the  powerful  light  and  weak  materials  faToored.  This  instrument 
nay  be  eoMidered  a*  th*  progenitor  or  type  of  tlw  modem  and  more 
rmmd  man*  of  employing  artificial  Uglit  for  th«  production  of 
■daipd  pbotograpka  aa  now  obtained  in  the  lantern*  and  cameras 
t^tdtOj  eonstnetod  for  tbo  wujim.  Some  of  these  are  very 
dakonie  and  perfect,  aad  OMm«ht  meet  to  Me  great  adrancM  in 
*••  tw»?»y  0*  »!»•  »«*  ont  that  of  eariUfr  periods  when  instrumental 
dtOeahua  wan  giwtar. 

Quantity,  kowaror,  and  spaed  have  it,  and  seem  to  be  more  satis- 
f^mg  to  modsni  needs,  and  likely  to  pranote  frw  circulation  of 
wetarea  upon  lb*  walk  of  the  purchase**  inrtaad  of  the  production 
if  works  of  art  of  a  dornkb  chanelar.  Dinat  aalamasats,  appa- 
MMh,  eoadoM  mors  to  tlw  UUnf  of  tk*  podats  of  tka  inns  who 
prodne*  tkea  tkan  to  tk«  awUt  of  pfcotapayby. 

Tbe  arnngomanU  naeeasary  for  M&g  aalarged  tranapameies 
aad  B<«^ves  by  daylight  are  now,  as  foraswly,  of  a  simple  kind, 
weoally  wb«i  a  room,  or  part  of  on*,  with  the  as*  of  a  window  to 
b*  d^kaned  at  will,  i*  at  tbe  sarrie*  of  the  photo(f rapher.  A  frame 
or  iM»  OB  which  a  camanean  be  plaewl  to  sLde  towards  an  apxrture 
la  tka  window  •batter,  aad  adioacad  ■•  saeb  an  angle  that  it  potnU 
to  Ike  sky,  wiik  an  extMiioa  of  tka  fr«a*  to  carry  a  saeond  board  or 
MssI  patMBdiyki  to  it,  ia akoat  aB  tkat  ia  raqoliwl  in  a««all  way, 
Md  M  a  Mr  fflalatioa  of  tka  priadalaa  iavolved  in  the  eoaatnetioB 
«'<^"«nabkotataaad*XMMhaUadBH*d  by  tbe  fliat-claaa  pro- 
*•»«>  «!««"••  "Po"  wkiek  aaytUM  aaa  ba  dona  from  the 
■Mflset  loefcat  to  Ida-eias,  and  npoa  wtOeh  adjustmenU  of  gr«»t 
•«n«yM  a*  awwipHshad  in  a  abort  spae*  of  tame.  I  hare 
••»«al  aaab  Miaara^  aad  oaa  ia  aMcial  upon  whose  easel  I  can 
*^)"f  •"'  /oca*  a  midget  or  a  80  x  M  with  tk*  giaatest  ease, 
raiMiiT,  aad  eertatnty.  Ca— raa  of  aoek  a  rang*  an  aacaaaary  to 
tbas*  firma  on  acsooat  of  tka  gnat  variaty  in  tbo  sis*  of  orwinab  and 
what  u  rsqnirad  fraaa  tkan  wkiek  eoMtilate  the  ord«n  &j  book 
tk*  assortmoit  b*iag  so  mat  and  irregular  that  tablea  of  enlarge 
in*a,ad*fecf  -*  — ' ■•  -  ' 


omnt  an  but  Ittia  i , 

^Isaeed  bgr  inptorad  i 


Ji  tba 


—  of  aaristaace  that  must  be  eoaatar* 
■aaaa  of  adjaatiaani  in  the  cameras,  whenby 
— I  — y  ba  imtJiatily  carried  out  in  accordance 
.-  .-  ,.  "•^  *»parl*nc*  of  tke  operator,  wkon  constant 
•••^os  lj«ekn  kin  wbat  to  do  when  th»>  inxtmctiona  accompanying 
•*•  ■^gMW  •»•  nada  knowa  to  kim.  When  it  is  siaply  to  go  from 
oa*  eoonoa  sia*  to  aaoyMr,  nfanaaa  to  Ubbaor  acta*  nna  trouble. 
''^.?'*^<*"'^«**"  of  tk*  Boat  aakasbift  sort,  to  Uy  off 
OB  tka  ubU  or  frama  Mpporting  it,  aad  aaoa  which  it  Mm,  a  scale 
|°;»M juid  feet,  ta  «akb  th*  poMoM  of  tba  laaa  aad  easel  in 
"■J««  of  Ik*  original  nagatin  to  ha  aotad  for  fotan  us*.    The 

«•"■■*■  foqaiiaaienta— aa  fiarf »  d«  witit*  to  cabinet,  wkolo-plate,  4c.; 
■t  to  wkob-plate.  10  »  8, 4c:  and  so  forth-may  appMtf  in  the 
«n  tkmr  respeetiT*  poMtkws  in  iachae  marked  against  them. 
taHa  nay  h*  wtker  calaalatad  bj  tk*  usual  formuU  for  the 
M  IB  an,  or  arrived  at  by  ittiag  |lalM  of  tka  tbm  named  into 
\Jiptm  oarrisn  aad  sahigiag  than  to  tk*  siies  of  which  par- 
■■■  *"  "••'•il-     It  ii  a  ro^|h-aad- ready  way,  but  is  quite 
-^ueatort  are  only  nirinaij  when  iensee  of  aU  deecrip- 
I  aapkjMl  in  tke  oamen.    They  oMy  be  of  nn  in  einba  or 
~  ~*<'**  f^  to  all— that  ia,  if  tka  f  raqaantan  of  such  placw 
-tben— hat  an  no*  of  nuick  aooooat  on  a  professional 
■poerspmnisee.  who  has  no  space  for  omaaieat*,  and  no  time 


for  f ada.    A  pair  of  eompaases,  a  foot-rule,  and  a  quick  method  of 
VI     *^i  *^®"°*  '*'^*  °'  ^^^  camera,  in  addition  to  the  above 

table,  will  consume  less  time  and  brain,  and  be  found  more  satisfactorv. 
These  remarks  only  anply  to  the  ordinsrj-  eular^r's  and  copist's 
work  in  portraits  and  landscapes  where  micrometrical  accuracy  would 
be  sitnply  labour  tbrown  away.  When  it  is  a  quesUon  of  great  nicety, 
as  in  dealing  with  the  enlargement  or  rtxiuction  of  drawings,  maps, 
and  plans,  then  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  ensure  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  in  use,  and  its  position  ia 
rei;pect  of  original  and  sensitive  plate  to  enable  the  variations  of  scale 
It  IS  desired  to  reproduce  tlieae  subjects  in  to  be  fuithfuUy  performed. 
In  this  class  of  work  no  rule-of-thumb  or  makeshift  appliances  will 
do.  Something  deSnite  is  needed,  and  definite  means  must  be 
employed  to  obtain  it.  It  is  therefoPB  essential  that  the  enlarging 
camen  be  well  constructed,  and  that  tbe  principal  planes  perpendicular 
to  its  ban  carrying  original  lens  and  sensitive  plate  respectively  may 
in  sliding  keep  true  parallelism  with  one  another,  and  have  such 
adjustments  to  them  that  any  failure  in  this  respect  may  be  detected 
and  remt-dii-d ;  for  let  the  camera  be  ever  so  beautifully  made  and 
exactly  right  at  the  outset,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  means  of 
com-ction  prove  their  value.  Pbotographr  with  apparatus  of  this 
de.'icription  is  slightly  different  to  that  of  snap  shot  with  a  hand 
camera.  "  N  io^bob-squan  "  is  "  out  of  the  running,"  and  the  tendency 
to  fad  does  not  come,  because  there  is  ample  exercise  for  one's  thought, 
skill,  and  patience  without  it. 

The  eaniast  artificial  illuminant  for  enlaiving  which  was  at  all 
common  was  that  of  burning  magnesium,  and  the  best-known  form 
of  Ump  in  wbich  it  was  connuned  as  a  ribbon  being  Solomon's.  It 
held  the  field  for  a  period  of  years  when  direct  work  on  iodised  silver 

Kper  was  the  means  of  supplying  tbe  demand  for  cheap  enlargements, 
t  was  afterwarda  aupaiaeded  by  the  Umelight.  when  the  carbon 
procBM  reqniiiag  enlarged  negative*  began  to  take  hold  and  come  into 
great  prominence.  For  this  form  of  light  for  enlarging  there  is  much 
to  be  said.  It  is  of  a  very  high  quality,  and  now  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing it  have  been  so  much  impmred',  it  ia  simple  and  safe  and  not 
at  all  costly.  Ita  rivals  are,  the  electric  arc,  tbe  expense  of  the  in- 
stallation «f  which  will  prevent  its  becoming  common,  at  any  rate,  till 
electricity  is  "  laid  on,"  aod  paraffin  oil,  within  every  one's  reach,  and 
quite  suitable  for  the  nlatino-bromide  and  direct  silver  work,  whose 
age  we  an  now  delighting  in.  The  empluyment  of  petroleum  has 
caused  the  enlarginK  camen  to  assume  toe  appearance  of  the  optical 
lantern,  now  so  weO  known  as  to  need  no  further  mention. 

The  beet  lensM  for  enlarging  an  those  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  type, 
doublets,  triplets,  and  portable  symmetricals  being  equally  useful 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  light,  as  they  are  somewhat  slower  in 
action.  Whatever  be  nleeted,  see  that  they  are  quite  free  from 
spherical  abemtion  and  capable  of  giving  an  absolutely  sharp  image 
on  a  portion  of  tbe  plato,  mt  with  a  {  sto|i.  lenses  by  first-rate 
makers  vary,  therefore  it  is  well  to  leam  an  instrument  thoroughlv, 
that  iu  powers  may  not  be  exceeded.  I  have  two  of  one  kind,  bv'a 
first-class  optician,  made  at  periods  widely  sepante.  They  are  iiot 
of  equal  merit,  tbe  youncer  one  being  a  great  deal  behind  its  elder, 
ita  imaoe  not  being  abaoluteir  aharp  under  any  circumstances  where 
the  middle-iiaed  etop  ia  exceeded,  llie  defect  is  only  triflinfr  ,and  would 
not  be  DOtieed  except  in  the  trying  conditions  of  reproducing,  where 
the  teet  is  a  seven  one.  When  convenient  it  ia  a  good  phui  to  en- 
lari^  or  copy  the  negative  by  tbe  lens  with  which  it  was  taken, 
taking  the  pncautinn  to  keep  their  relative  positions  the  same ;  that 
is,  the  back  combination  towardi<  the  negative.  The  lens  then,  by 
ie|-passing  the  imase,  corrects  any  defects  it  had  previously  caused. 
Distortion,  aa  proonoed  br  single  lenses,  may  be  thus  remedied. 
Portrait  lensn  may  be  employed  for  bust  picturee,  but  are  scarcely  to 
be  recommended  for  thaw  covering  the  sheet.         Joh:«  ILlrmbb. 


A  PERMAJfENT  TEN  PER  CENT.  HYDROQUINONE 
FORMULA. 

[A  Coaaanicatioa  to  th*  notofntphic  Clab.] 

Thb  subject^  of  hydroquinone  has  been  so  much  written  and  talked 
about  that  it  is  pretty  well  done  to  dnth  by  this  time ;  but  as  tbe 
season  is  just  upon  us  when  we  shall  aD  be  ready  to  rush  out  into  the 
country  to  seenn  some  fresh  scenes  which  perhsps  may  have  escaped 
our  notice  befon,  this,  then,  will  be  the  time  when  hydroquinone 
will  have  to  fight  its  brother  on  the  battle-fiekl  of  developers.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  at  present  that  I  prefer  this  chemical  to  pyro  until  I 
have  bad  greater  experience  in  its  use ;  but  when  I  use  pyro  and 
ammonia,  or  soda,  I  am  inclined  very  oft«n  to  cry  out,  '■  Good  olJ  pyro ! " 
and  I  am  sun  many  besides  myseu  here  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
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maim  •  good  d«»> »'  ^^e-  Ho'-e^e'. "» "»°y  '"""^*  hydroqumone 
bm»bki  of  producing  quite  u  g«»d  r«.ult«  m  any  other  developer, 
M3?^«w»rr.it  ha.  tl.e  quality  which  I  nm  sure  nwu.v  will  hail  with 
ddMtt  that  it  doe»  not  slain  the  6nger»,  and  the  netjatives  produced 
S^  an  of  a  brilUant  and  clear  character,  which  makes  t  hem  extremely 
Ml(«l  duriiic  tb«  duU  winter  months  for  quick  printing. 

Of  tfce  eMBiiatry  of  hvdroquinone  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  this 
eT«diMt,  ••  it  •»  quite  outside  rav  sphere.  I  must  leave  this  side  of 
tbTooMtion  to  my  friend,  .Mr. 'Levy,  who  has  already  given  us  valu- 
able and  intenating  information  rwipecting  its  nature,  and  who  has,  I 
know,  a  irrfat  deal  more  to  say  respecting  it.  ,,.,,,         , 

llithorto,  all  the  formuUa  thai  have  been  puhhshed  have  been 
rathrr  loo  bulky  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  very 
law*  pr»ipi>nion  of  hjdroquinone  into  solution  owing  to  its  being 
•DMinglv  wiluble  in  water.  Tliis,  of  course,  is  a  serious  drawback,  not 
■omuch'  to  a  portrait  photographer  as  as  it  is  to  the  tourist,  who,  of 
coon*,  t»quii««  that  everjthing  shoidd  be  in  as  concentrated  a  fonn 
aa  po«aibW. 

InioiDe  of  the  early  formula;,  alcohol  has  heen  recommended  as  a 
•oivent  for  hydroquinonc,  it  being  extremely  soluble  in  the  liquid, 
aaiMly.  to  the  ciU'nt  of  about  thirty  jxjr  cent.,  but  it  has  this  draw- 
back, that  the  solution  soon  becomes  a  very  dark  brown  colour,  almost 
wotM  than  pyro  in  the  same  o.xidised  condition.  In  the  formula  I 
bare  jiuit  perfected,  alcohol  is  still  the  liquid  in  which  the  hydro- 
qoinooe  ia  disaolved,  and  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  oxidation  I 
employ  sulphurous  acid,  which  appears  to  keep  it  good  without  any 
chaoge  at  all,  but  I  can  only  speak  from  three  montlis'  experience  at 
pitwrol. 

A«  it  WM  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  members  of  the  Photographic 
CUib  that  Kime  reform  should  take  place  in  the  weights  and  measures 
of  forniube,  I  have  taken  this  opp<irtunity  of  giving  tlie  proportions  of 
this  new  ten  per  cent,  hydroquinone  in  the  French  measures— viz., 
gramme*  and  cubic  centimetres— pending  their  decision  as  to  some- 
thing better;  althoug.i  extremely  convenient  and  easy  in  use,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  method  becomes  general,  be- 
caure  aa  long  as  things  continue  to  be  sold  by  the  ounce,  so  will 
furmulip  be  given  in  the  same. 

The  formula  stands  thus:—* 

Hydroquinone  SO  gram  nes. 

Spirit  (meth.)    100  c.c. 

Sulphurous  acid    100    „ 

Water,  sufficient  to  make    SUO   „ 

Sodium  hydrate    30  grammes. 

„     (olphite    .'JO        „ 

Water,  to  make    300  c  c. 

Take  three  c.c.  of  each  solution,  and  fifty  c.c.  of  water. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  proixirtious  in 
•a  round  numbers  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  I  abuininato  more 
than  a  complicated  formula;  the  simpler  it  is  the  better,  not  only  in 
chemicals,  but  aUo  in  the  proportions. 

The  strength  1  have  given  will  develop  a  plate  in  about  five  minutes 
with  normal  exp<»sure.  The  addition  of  bromide  is  not  necessary.  (1 
may  say  here  that  1  have  experimented  with  Thomas's  iilates  oiily,  so 
«unot  say  if  the  developer  is  suitable  for  other  plates.)  I'otassium 
hydrate  may  U'  ii«m1  instead  of  the  sodium,  but  then  a  hirger  pro- 
(HKtJoo  must  be  used.  By  so  doing  you  naturally  get  more  sulphite 
id  Mda  aa  well ;  this  tends  to  keep  the  developer  clearer  for  a  much 
kwgw  *pM9e  of  time.  I  may  juat  say  that  the  sulphite  may  be  left 
uttt  entirely ;  although  the  solution  discolours  a  good  deal,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  negative  is  juat  the  same  as  though  sulphite  had  been 
iL«ed. 

I  f»'l  I  hare  snffidemly  exhauatcd  the  subject,  at  least  from  my 
point  of  view,  as  writing  a  paper  to  me  is  not  such  a  work  of  love  as 
carrying  out  experiments.  However,  one  is  always  well  repaid  by  the 
attentive  manner  in  which  a  paper  is  received"  by  members  of  the 
Mwlographic  Club.  j.  b.  B.  Wkllington. 
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SKIES. 
WuY  is  it  that  the  average  photographer  pays  so  little  attention  to 
"  skies  ?"  There  is  nothing  that  gives  such  a  charm  to  a  picture  as  a 
suitable  and  picturesque  sky,  and  yet  we  see  so  many  landscape  and 
architectural  subjects  with  the  plain  white  skies  once  so  po])ular— 
when  a  "clean"  sky  was  looked  upon  as  proof  of  teclinical  excellence. 
A  photograph  with  such  a  sky  is  Uke  a  song  without  accompaniment 
—It  may  be  good  technically  and  in  an  artistic  sense,  but  it  lacks  the 
charm  of  music,  for  a  well-graduated  and  properly  lighted  sky  is 
"  music  "  to  a  picture  ! 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  good  sky  on 
the  same  negative  as  a  picture  ;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  suitable  skies  on  separate  plates^and  utilising  them  hy  com- 
bination printing;  this  is  even  now  considered  as  illegitimate  by  a  few 
photographers,  but  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  their  objections. 

Even  when  we  find  photographers  who  carefully  print  in  skies  they 
are  oftentimes  of  such  a  "  woolly  "  nature  as  to  damage  rather  than 
improve  the  picture,  and  it  very  often  liappens  that  the  same  sky 
negative  is  made  to  do  duty  for  a  whole  series  of  views— this  is  "  too 
much  of  a  good  thing!" 

Who  can  look  upon  the  beauties  of  even  an  English  inland  sunrise 
or  sunset  without  feeling  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  variations  of  light  and  shade  ?  even  a  stormy  sky  has  its 
dehghts,  with  its  white,  fleecy  lights  and  heavy  masses  of  black 
shadow. 

Many  negatives  which  are  only  passable  may  be  made  to  jield 
charming  prints  by  the  addition  of  a  beautiful  bit  of  "  cloudland,'  just 
as  the  commonplace  words  of  a  song  may  charm  the  hearts  of  its 
hearers  by  the  sweet  melody  of  appropriate  music.  Many  well-known 
pictures  owe  their  popularity  in  a  great  degree  to  the  "  music "  of 
their  skies,  just  as  many  popular  songs  owe  their  success  to  their 
music ;  therefore  it  behoves  us  to  look  to  our  "  music,"  if  photography 
is  to  take  its  proper  place  among  the  older  arts.  Oxoxian. 


PSYCHIC  PHOTOGKAPHY. 
We  are  slightly  at  a  loss  as  to  formulating  the  position  one  might  rc;ison- 
ably  hold  concerning  Psychic  or  Spiritualistic  Photography.  But  we  believe 
it  may  be  done  in  this  way  :  Some  believe  that  death  does  not  end  all,  as 
regards  human  beings  at  any  rate,  but  that  after  passing  through  that 
experience  known  as  death,  men  and  women  still  live,  and  may  make 
themselves  manifest  under  certain  conditions.  Tliis,  we  take  it,  is 
Spiritualism,  especially  as  distinct  from  Materialism,  which  recognises  no 
existence  after  death. 

The  spirit-body  is  supposed  to  be  existent,  and  capable,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  making  itself  visible,  if  not  to  the  visual  organs  of  the 
observer,  at  any  rate  to  the  photographic  plate.  We  very  well  know  that 
there  arc  invisible  as  well  as  visible  rays  of  light,  and  Spirit  Photography 
is  assumed  to  be  founded  upon  the  emanation  of  rays  invisible  to  the 
spectator,  but  nevertheless  existing— in  short,  the  rays  which  are  ultra 
blue,  and  which  all  scientists  recognise  as  possessing  chemical  power 
without  being  able  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  sight  nerves  of  a 
normally  constituted  human  being. 

Photography  has  long  been  said  to  afford  the  means  of  determining 
the  existence  of  such  invisible  entities — that  is,  if  these  be  iiivneiU  when 
the  photographic  operation  is  going  on ;  and  just  so  far  as  photography 
is  supposed  to  conduce  to  this  end,  and  not  one  step  further,  do  we  permit 
the  discussion  of  "Psychic  Photography"  in  our  columns.  We  don't 
want  hypothesis  or  opinions,  but  well -attested  records  or  results  of 
experiments. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Birminglmm  Daily  Gazette  has  interviewed 
Miss  Power,  and  having  evidently  made  himself  intimately  acijuainted 
with  all  that  appeared  in  our  pages  ere  tlie  correspondence  relative  to 
Psychic  Photography  became  so  heavy  and  voluminous  that  we  had  to 
close  It,  has  written  a  very  long  account  of  the  subject  generally,  and  this 
interview  in  particular,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

"The  Society  of  Psychic  Kesearch  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  appointed 
two  of  its  members — Dr.  Myers  and  another — to  interview  and  examine 
Miss  Power.  Visitors  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  hope  that 
Miss  Power  may  be  able  to  secure  a  photograph  of  their  dear  departed  rela- 
tives or  friends.  Letters  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  world  making  anxious 
inquiry  touching  experiences  in  the  life  to  come.  Miss  Power  courts  in- 
quiry, and  rarely  refuses  to  give  an  audience  even  to  the  most  sceptical. 
The  psychic  photographs— some  of  which  have  been  developed  by  Mr. 
Whitlock,  of  New-street — are  taken  in  a  small  upstairs  room,  wliioh  one 
can  cover  in  a  couple  of  strides.  The  camera  is  placed  in  position,  and 
fooussed  on  or  rather  slightly  above  the  chair  on  which  Miss  Power  is  to 
sit.    The  window  is  heavily  draped,  the  fireplace  screened,  and  the  room 
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made  perfectly  dmrk.  Then  Uiss  Power  and  riaiton  Uke  their  seats  and 
Buiotain  abaolate  silence  and  stilloeM,  in  order  that  the  air  in  the  room 
may  beeoma  qiiisacent  When  all  is  deathly  still  and  silent,  the  lUord 
qaarter-plrte,  which  haa  been  pmrionaly  placed  in  the  slide  and  nn- 
eofcicd,  ii  Mid  to  laeaiTe  tba  image  a<  tha  spuit  or  spirits  floating  in  the 
rooa.  Than  a  magnsainm  light  is  boned  in  order  that  visitors  may  sed 
that  thare  in  no  strangars  or  triek-tems  ptaaent,  and  the  plate  ia  im- 
mediataij  derehjpcd.  As  the  burning  of  the  light  waa  oonaidarcd  by  some 
visitors  sniBaiant  to  canae  a  doody  appearance  on  the  negadTa,  a  few  bad 
been  taken  in  absolote  darknees — with  the  same  result.  The  spirits 
mostly  hare  a  neboloos  shape,  and  seem  draped  in  a  variety  of  night- 
drtases.  One  ^irit  looks  like  a  well-to-do  gentleman  with  a  handsome 
beard ;  another  reaemblea  a  woman  of  sixty :  *  third  is  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
of  dtUeate  figure.  Belirfen  and  nnbelievef*  ean  bay  tham  at  a  shilling 
each.  Miss  Power  iaiilw  uiaJiuMa  wriio  poaaeaa  a  camera  to  bay  a  box 
o<  pimtea  and  try  to  photoglfh  ttMir  iaiinialaa  in  the  other  world.  8he 
says  there  ia  no  leason  wfa^  any  oae  ahooU  not  obtain  good  negativea." 

After  ileariiWng  some  "  manifeetatioBa'  Mid  to  take  pboe,  the  inter- 
viewer eontinuea : — 

"Bat  to  rctom  to  mailers  in  which  lb*  pohiie  are  more  doaely  in- 
terested. Miss  Power  is  interrogated  ae  to  why  the  challenge  of  the 
editor  of  Tax  Barraa  Jocbkai.  or  Puonamim  has  not  been  accepted. 
Her  reply  i>  rather  startling  '  I>r.  Morris,  yoa  know,  ia  the  president  of 
the  Uirmingham  ("hoteoaplue  Society.'  '  Yea,  and  after  the  intimation 
in  the  JacaaiL  he  prebulr  (wniwwinicalad  with  yon  ?  '  '  No,  be  did  not. 
Yoa  sea,  ha  ia  a  a|ditnialiiil,  Ihoogh  ha  deaea'l  imblicly  avow  the  fact. 
He  aSsela  his  ewaa  by  the  aid  ol  the  ■■irita ;  he  has  earned  bis  position 
by   spiritoalistie   means.'     Whieh  dMgfattel   revelation  vrill  probably 


startle  Dr.  Norria  almost  as  mneh  ••  it  did  the  interviewer," 

On  tUa  "da^ghlfnl  revelation  "  we^havw  aNrsly  to  remark  that  if  ihe 
tpiriU,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  had  •  hand  in  enabling  Dr.  N'orrii  to 
make  hia  great  disoovery  of  photographie  dry  piat«  forty  years  ago,  then 
br  once,  at  any  rata,  tbay  have  dooa  a  (end  tUog,  and  one  which  cntitlea 
them  to  the  lartiin  gnuitade  of  photoyayhan. 


:ie- 


opentiooa,  vis..  Ugbtinff,  eapoaure,  and  dev«l0|>iag, 
for  this.    Two  or  tluwe  i 


ricd  niamp< 
bs4  liT'.n  imasHMlr  mhancwl  «nce  dry  plat 
ral  uw.    SpeaU^K  breadly,  ooapMtivvly  tiitl 
in  ib>' thiw  Mtia  ( 
whab  ytry  lufeljr 

Itm  in  tha  tMomu  did  not,  as  a  gaaaral  thaf,  — tariaWy  nUaet  tlw 
Bc«attva  in  th»  old  vr«t  plate  daya.  Tha  WflTlMf,  again,  did  do«  re- 
quire th>>  same  nieety  in  modelUBf.  and  fceeteyhm  was  far  warier  ia 
Ksnr  ways  :  one  great  rwaon  being  that  iMaasifleatioa  vras  so  simple 
a  fflsttT,  which  it  rortaialy  ia  not  vrilb  drr  jdates. 

TVn,  again,  dry  platee  are  rerjr  tricky',    ^^'itbont  wishing  to  My 
„,.i  .... ...  1 :.  I  .1.  ...  ^1,^  maaafactniwi  of  them, it  is  an  iiiMlonbted 

fs' '  hM  of  the  MOM  nwkar's  plates  exact  It  alike 

is  *:_.-; J- .,-.„.. .ly.    Tbay  do  wy,  and  that  very  coasiderably 

soaatimea;  and  what  baa  to  be  dooa  la  to  so  regulate  thing*  and 
apdiy  BMtbod*  that  nniformlr  good  raaolu  may  be  got. 

BOMatiaMa,  for  iostanes,  nmy  dry  np  very  dansey  at  others  loeing 
tatWria  dinsity:  now  the  gla  ia  bmnw  di-aetinie  and  h>ok*  leaUv 
"ihinnrr"  thaa  " ariatably "  (to  eoia  a  word)  it  is.  And  reasons 
miffbt  U'  niiiltipBedtopfOTatbattlMry  are  what  1  termed  them.  Well, 
it  foHows  that  a  long  and  earefal  aipiiswa  is  a  smrfiuf  nim  \n  nic- 
cenfally  ytmk  Ibem— I  mean  "i  iimiaaiilaWi  *siii  nesfiil.  wherv  nearly 
every  "  shot  "  lelb :  not  after  the  aMBOer  of  many  who  do  wit  pose  as 
smatriirs,  wbn  think  tbey  bare  done  big  things  if  ihrv  get  a  decent 
nnativa  out  of  every  thiiw  or  four  exposaroi,  and  that  \>y  a  wretched 

Withmtt  d'mbt  a  good  "deraloper"  (a«ng  the  word  n»  a  pcrsnnal 
•P(wlliiin.  I  •leaervea  vrell  of  bia  pmJMsfciB ;  and  where  be  hukls  the 
(n.<  It.  %  I  Mncti?e  ottca,it  ia  bardly  fair  to  relegate  him  to  a  posi- 
ti< '  to  tb*  other  epsrstafSL    lie  is  a  man  of  akill ;  skill 

•r ;  "I  iinatiatsd  nM  of  tb*  faetiltv  of  nbaervatioa  and  un- 

i*"  '  h  br  mkifiatiBgsladfe  dtOcultiea  makes  thi'  work 

p  I  lis  work  Meam  to  be  dons  by  a  sort  of  iotnition  ; 

"*  icn  to  irad  tbe  derafeper  over  tli»  plate  with  rapid 

"  ■ '  so  deing  btlghtenlag  np  the  n^hto  nnd  aroMinir  ifal- 

ne»«  - ,,:  bv  a  gentle  indalatorjr  moremcnt  cnaxpx  out  the  details :  or, 
s^ain,  •enos  over  the  derdoper  with  a  scarcely  p^rcptiblc  movement 
in  orrl.r  t,,  pp  \»nt  "hardness";  now  "tilting"  and  manctuvrin^ 
so  llist   «  ■!.  f.,  iiv.-ly  coated  plate  may  be  circumvcntid  and   uni- 

foT '    '  rwiiy  obtained. 

fact  can  be  done  in  developing,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil, .....  ^,  ancb  rare  and  attention  oannot  be  devoted  to  it.  It  is 
aot  tk*  daple  operation  dl "  only  jaet  pouring  on  tba  add  "  that  ouv 


A  CHAT  ox  DEVELOPMENT. 

Till!  value  of  tb*  varied  manipnlations  in  the  pmdiicti'in  nf  neiratlves 


hears  from  time  to  time  from  the  lips  of  the  knowing  "  amateur,"  and 
the  spirit  of  which  too  many  professed  photographers  e.\hibit,  if  one 
may  he  permitted  to  judge  by  their  manipulating  nnd  the  results 
thereof.  No,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that  wanted,  even  sup- 
posing all  things  are  favourable.  The  light  and  subject  have  .ilwars 
to  be  considered,  as  well  in  the  developing  room  as  in  the  studio.  In 
consequence  of  this  fact  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  those  who 
develop  at  the  time  of  sitting  are  in  a  position  to  attain — weU,  if 
not  better,  certainly  more  uniform  resiJts  than  those  who  do  not,  and 
who  defer  development  until  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  remember  the  conditions  under  whieh  all  the  ex- 
posures wei«  made ;  but  being  a  necessity  witli  very  many,  careful- 
ness and  quickness  of  resource  are  imperative. 

With  many  operators  there  is  far  too  much  hurry  and  flurry.  It 
may  be  a  fresh  batch  of  plates  are  commenced  ;  if  the  picture  flashes 
out  quickly  they  (in  nine  case*  out  of  ten)  jump  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  overespoBuic  is  the  cause ;  resort  to  restrainers  or  condemn ;  ex- 
posurs  again,  cuttin);  down  exposure,  and  are  astonished  and  disgusted 
at  a  meapv,  miserable-looking  negative.  One  occasionally  does  get 
a  batch  that  develop  in  this  way,  out  they  will  yield  gomi  negatives 
granted  the  ima(^  does  flash  out  more  quickly  than  is  like<l ;  still  if 
correctly  expoaed  detail  will  not  be  lost :  they  will  gradually  increase 
in  AfaiMj,,pirthfr  detail  does  not  come  out,  and  a<i  a  conse<iucnce  tlie 
imure  will  not  flatten  nor  the  shadows  fog.  With  a  plate  of  this 
kind  one  thing  must  be  very  carefully  (ntarded  against,  and  that  is 
over  devflopinff.  "Hling"  up  rather  slowly  they  are  apt  to  look 
much  thinner  than  they  rMlly  are,  and  as  a  rule  the  film  is  extremely 
di-actinic. 

Some  Mmnles,  again,  develop  in  a  way  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
foregoing:  tney  come  up  rery,  very  slowly,  and  continue  to  give 
detail  the  whole  time  of  developing.  They  would  be  voted  a 
nuisance  by  any  one  in  a  hurrv,  but  the  results  are  good.  With 
these,  again,  sn  impatient  man  wiglit  conclude  that  they  were  "  slow  " 
(in  exposure),  ana  that  more  time  was  wanted.  •\rTiving  at  that 
point  he  might  decide  to  condemn  or  con«der  it  necessary  to  "  dose  " 
with  ammonia  to  "  harry  **  it  up.  .Such  treatment  is  decidedly  to  be 
condemned,  as  it  ia  detrimental  to  good  work.  Naturally  enough 
the  stronger  lighta  an  aeized  upon  with  avidity,  and  before  the 
picture  is  fully  developed  the  finer  gradation  and  half  tones  are 
ruined.  IHates  have  got  their  peculiar  ways— well,  try  and  find 
them  out,  and  let  them  have  them  so  long  as  satisfactory  results  are 
at  the  etid  of  them. 

PUte*  that  develop  rather  slowly  all  round  —that  is,  detail  comes 
•lowly  and  density  also — ar>'  deservedly  the  favourites  with  the 
great  majority  ;  for  the  nentives,  as  a  rule,  are  better  than  those  on 
tne  very  ouidc  or  extnmefy  alow.  Tliey  are  well  under  control  (a 
great  wmeratum),  and  denrity  can  be  judged  to  a  nicety. 

The  great  want  and  the  most  dillicult  thing  to  get  with  dry  plates 
is  rvally  good  modelling.  This  can  onlv  Ite  done  in  lighting,  although 
an  equal  care  is  neceaaary  in  flerelo]iing :  under  and  over  develop- 
ment is  so  easy.  Apropos,  there  Is  an  immense  advantage  in  sticking 
to  one  good  make  of  plates  (or  two  or  three  at  the  outside),  as  all 
their  peculiarities  and  variation'  become  known  and  (what  is  more  to 
th>'  point)  the  modes  of  treatment  rendered  necessary  in  con»e<juence. 
There  are  restlew  spirits  who  are  always  trying  something  new, 
i'ither  in  plates,  devotopen,  or  fad  of  some  sort ;  tney  are  never  con- 
tent, their  work  is  ranable  (what  wonder  ?),  clients  are  dismtisfied, 
an«i  re-sits  multiply  alarmingly.  Now  while  it  is  quite  right  the  last 
ik'W  make  sliouki  be  tried  so  that  the  brgl  may  he  found,  or  at  least 
■  *'  '  ne  to  aD  competitors.  Hut  where  much  e^gious  folly  is 
'■  is  in  clearing  or  running  out  of  the  old  reliables,  instead  of 
......;...,.,iig  their  use  nntil  experiment  has  found  a  better.  These  ex- 
periment*, again,  are  fn-quently  conduct*^  very  unfa'rly  and  in  a 
sRpshod  war.  OM  developers  and  methods  are  used,  ani  the  en- 
deavour mibie  to  fit  them  to  the  new  plates ;  as  a  result  many  good 
plate*  are  condemned,  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  lives  on. 

With  nyard  to  developers  tneniflves,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  maker's  formula  is  the  hest ;  mo<Iifications  have,  of  course, 
to  be  made  now  and  then.  To  cite  a  case  in  point.  A  few  years 
ago  I  vras  under  the  neoeasily  of  returning  a  couple  of  grosses ;  tlie 
negative*  were  simply  execrable— flatness,  halation,  everything  that 
was  bad ;  variation*  <A  the  old  standard  developer — and  in  the  exposing 
were  equally  iirel>><«.  I  had  a  few  left,  and  during  the  slack  season  I 
made  up  a  de\-eloper  "out  of  my  head."  It  was  very  simple,  being 
a*  follows : — 

Liq.  .Vmm 14  drachm. 

Itr.  Amro J      „ 

Water  12  ounces, 

With  this  I  naed  equal  quantity  of  water,  adding  a  few  grains  (to 


isa 
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s)  of  dry  pjro.  The  result*  were  charming,  and  I  sadly  regretted  I 
kail  aot  Ihe  lundry  returned  doteus  in  stock.  This  developer,  however, 
piored  quite  unniitable  for  the  ordinary  ouality  of  the  same  plates. 
At  another  time  1  uaod  half  ordinary  and  half  sodic  sulphite  with 

good  NMilta.  ,  XL     1.      • 

It  it  aecnmry  to  know  something  of  the  properties  of  the  cnemi- 
e*b  used,  and  with  that  knowWge  a  little  common  sense  will  ovei- 
caam  many  worriec  and  dilHciillifs  and  lead  t<i  greater  success.  I  do 
Mt  know  what  thf  opinion  of  olliers  may  be,  but  I  do  incline  to  the 
bfuaaide  of  ammonium  rather  than  to  the  bromide  of  uotassium  as  a 
mtniner.  It  seems  to  admit  of  greater  delicacy  of  half  tones— gives 
Mwre  haJf  tone  in  fact— the  image  does  not  seem  to  "  iill  up "  or 
"Uoek'*to  the  same  extent,  even  when  development  has  to  bo  pro- 
loi^ed.  There  are  advocates  in  abundance  for  the  sulphite  of  soda 
datvloper,  but  invidious  comparisons  are  unnecessary,  good  results  are 
to  be  got  with  almost  any  formula,  but  like  many  other  things  much 
depand*  upon  the  using. 

lloiv  directly  to  the  subject.  If  the  negative,  despite  its  want  of 
TigooT,  gives  plenty  of  halt  tone  and  clear  shadows,  then  an  increase 
of  both  pyro  and  ammonia  should  put  matters  right;  in  obstinate 
eaaaa  dry  pyro  might  be  better  than  usual  "  stock."  If,  however,  the 
negative,  in  addition  to  thinness,  lacks  half  tone,  and  the  shadows 
an  haiy  and  dirty- looking,  pyro  must  be  increased,  but  using 
nonnal  Quantity  of  ammonia  ;  or,  that  failing,  the  bromide  might  be 
inereMeo.  The  latter  method,  however,  is  rather  hazardous  as 
"aootineM"  is  not  an  infrequent  result.  "Another  way"  (pardon 
cookety-hook  parUnce)  is  to  flood  with  pyro  first  for  a  minute  or  two 
before  adding  ammonia ;  or  should  they  be  plates  developed  with 
ordinary  pyro  and  ammonia,  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  the  sulphite 
devdoper  De  used  better  results  will  be  got.  If,  however,  there  is  an 
ipcBnatioo  to  hardness,  half  and  half  of  developers.  Sometimes 
there  are  plates  which  will  give  intolerably  strong  contrast— they 
are  rare  it  is  true,  and  well  that  they  are,  for  they  require  a  lot  of 
very  delicate  attention  before  decent  results  can  be  got.  Exposure 
should  be  lonpthened  as  much  as  pomble,  even  until  the  deepest 
shadows  are  tlightly  hazy ;  developer  also  must  be  reduced,  i'irst 
try  usual  quantity  of  ammonia  and  less  of  pyro ;  if,  however,  nega- 
tive lacks  modelling  use  less  than  normal  quantities  of  both.  Im- 
mersing in  water  for  a  minute  before  developing  will  sometimes 
improve  them,  or  even  flooding  with  ammonia  first ;  this  latter  wants 
great  care. 

Most  pUte  makers  recommend  immersing  in  the  alum  bath  before 
fixing,  simply  as  a  precaution^gainst  frilling.  I  do  not  wish  by  any 
means  to  pose  as  a  "quidnunc,  but  I  certainly  do  think  the  "alum 
bath  plays  another  and  not  a  less  important  part  than  preventing 
frUling.  Sometimes  the  result  is  beneficial  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 
With  some  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  "  fi.xer,"  rendering  the  unfi.ved  image 
more  permanent,  and  imparting  good  qualities  to  the  film.  On  others, 
again,  it  has  an  effect  quite  the  reverse  and  impairs  the  quality.  One 
thing,  however,  is  important— the  alum  bath  should  be  weak  and  not 
of  the  same  strength  as  that  used  after  fixing ;  for  if  the  strong  is 
need  it  has  a  deleterious  effect  (at  least  in  those  cases  I  have  noticed), 
robbing  the  film  of  good  printing  quality.  I  do  advise  operators  to 
try  the  effect  of  immersion  and  of  non-immersion,  and  so  prove  for 
themselves  which  method  is  the  better  for  their  own  particular 
platos.  I  use  a  deservedly  popular  plate  and  always  immerse  prior 
to  fixing,  as  I  find  without  it  the  negatives  are  not  anything  like  so 
briUiant.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  others  (not  same  maker's)  which 
pouled  me  terribly.  They  worked  well  and  quickly,  and  everytluDir 
looked  perfectly  satisfactory  until  they  were  in  the  fixing,  when 
borrow!  they  were  all  streaks  and  patches,  took  an  unheard-of  time' 
to  hx,  and  when  they  were  fixed  there  was  a  regular  network  of 
transparent  marking,  rendering  the  negative  valueless.  1  could  not 
undersUnd  it  a  bit,  as  I  om  always  careful  to  wash  the  plate  well 
a  l.r  removing  from  the  alum.    One  day,  however,  I  cut  an  exposed 

1^1, i  r*  *."•  "!'•"  ''T'°^'"'?  P"'  o""^  ''olf  as  usual  into  fhealnra 
and  the  other  direct  mto  the  fixing;  the  latter  was  perfect,  the  other 
c«M  oat  exwtly  the  same  as  the  others  had  done.  \  offer  no  reason 
lV^LxlT^^A^\\^l'\  T*""  n'0';«l.l.owever,was  very  obvious 
lJ\  tr7^  A-'^^V"  ''""g  uptime  negatives  a /,V</e  more  than 
full  Pnnl'ng  density,  but  of  course  not  to  the  "  blockin.  °'  pohtt 
IWy  of  "tody -'is  admittedly  a »ine  qua  nan,  but  that  i  eed  u'^t  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  either  detail  or  hjf  tone.    A  trial  or  two  will 

ff:!L^ci"tr  'h*  "'";"",'  f  «^"?.<l««»'y  i  then  to  reduce  w  tl,  the 
alum,  citnc  acid,  and  sulphate  of  iron  "  reducer  "  to  correcf  nrindn! 
density.  It  will  give  a  beautiful  blending  of  shadow  and  11.^^1^ 
capit^  pnntmg  quality,  and,  in  addition,  will  obviate  ami  conle' 
quently  ,aven  g,H>d  deal  of  retouching.  The  "  reducer"  with  «ul" 
phate  of  iron  is  preferable  in  the  majority  of  caJs- hp UJh  1 
Co  be  kept  pur^  and  brighter.    It  ma^  y>I  mI  fduKgthto 


obstinate  negatives,  or  reduced  for  those  that  require  little  more  than 
the  staining,  a  simple  flooding  being  suflicient.  There  are  plates  tliat 
are  better  without  having  to  resort  either  to  reducing  or  staining, 
such  as  those  wliioh  give  delicate  j-ellowish  films ;  robbed  of  their 
"  natural "  colour  they  seem  to  lack  life  and  vigour,  and  the  prints 
are  "  leadeny  "  looking. 

A  little  hint  re  really  obstinately  thin  negatives  and  also  for 
copying.  Suflicient  density  cannot  Ije  got  by  the  ordinary  methods  : 
use  dry  pyro  with  usual  ammonia  for  developing,  and  bcftire  putting 
either  into  the  alum  or  fixing  bath  (the  former  bath  may  be  omitted) 
let  them  stand  for  about  ten  minutes  or  so ;  the  result  will  be  an 
intensely  yellow  film,  one  which  will  give  bright  prints.  Exposure 
to  daylight  for  a  minute  or  two  sometimes  iin])royes  a  negative 
inclined  to  dirtiness  in  the  high  lights,  especially  those  dcvelo])ed 
with  the  sulphite  developer.  I  stumbled  across  the  "wrinkle  ''  some 
years  ago.  I  had  a  great  number  of  sitters  and  could  not  possibly 
spare  time  to  develop,  so  had  to  develop  all  together.  I  had  to 
keep  one  or  two  plates  waiting  before  I  could  put  them  either  in  the 
alum  or  fixing.  The  result  was  deplorable,  such  a  density  I  could 
not  get  rid  of  with  the  strongest  reducer.  All  the  other  negatives 
were  perfect,  so  that  I  read  the  cause  at  once,  and  have  profited  by 
the  experience  many  a  time. 

Very  much  more  might  be  written  on  so  vital  and  engrossing  a 
subject,  but  I  trust  the  perusal  of  the  few  notes  I  have  submitted 
will  tend  to  create  a  more  intelligent  interest  amongst  some  of  us  in 
the  little  details  of  manipulation  which  dry  plate  photography 
demands,  and  also  prove  helpful  (to  some  at  least)  to  the  attaining 
of  every  operator's  ambition — a  yood  negative. 

William  Schmidt. 


AM  IN  EELATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY.' 

The  recognised  leaders  in  art  incur  serious  responsibilities,  seeing  that 
they  have,  as  it  were,  the  moulding  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  those 
who  trust  themselves  to  their  guidance ;  and  liow  easy  it  is  by  dog- 
matic assertions  of  their  own  views  to  warp  the  judgment,  to  blight 
and  chill  the  fervid  aspirations  of  their  pupils.  It  has  often  struck  me 
that  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  observable  between  those  who 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  artistic  pursuits,  and  those  who  identify 
themselves  with  matters  of  a  more  scientific  character.  In  the  former 
there  is  a  kind  of  Bohemianism  and  a  manifestation  of  insipient  lawless- 
ness, call  it  devil-may-care  if  you  like,  which  is  quite  refreshing  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with,  whilst  the  latter  seem  to  partake  more  of  a 
cold,  arbitrary  character  of  their  own  mathematical  calculations. 

^  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  all  which  ia 
pictorial  is  not  art.  Still,  setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
art,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  practice  of  photography  has 
endeared  itself  and  become  so  popular  with  such  a  large  section  of  the 
community  as  it  has.  This,  of  course,  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  mechanical  and  manipulatory 
difficulties  have  been  reduced  to  almost  iiU,  so  that  now  any  one  who 
possesses  the  smallest  amount  of  manipulative  skill  is  enabled  to  prepare 
for  himself  results  which  form  at  least  pleasing  reminiscenses  of  places 
he  may  have  visited,  or  reproductions  of  objects  which  he  values.  Indeed, 
it  is  becoming  a  common  practice  for  the  proprietors  of  large  concerns  to 
make  it  a  special  adjunct  of  their  business  plant,  so  as  to  utilise  it  for 
advertising  and  various  other  purposes.  The  professional  photographer 
probably  regards  this  movement  as  a  kind  of  innovation  upon  his  vested 
rights,  and  feels  that  his  nose  is  being  put  out  of  joint ;  but  if  he  finds  he 
[  is  getting  too  much  spare  time  on  his  hands,  let  him,  by  a  greater 
exercise  of  his  artistic  skill  and  training,  bring  it  to  bear  more  forcibly 
upon  his  professional  work,  and  he  will  not  find  his  occupation  gone,  but 
probably  increased  by  his  having  raised  himself  upon  a  higher  platform 
of  art — for,  depend  upon  it,  tliere  is  still  plenty  of  room  upwards — and  by 
so  doing  he  will  find  that  he  will  still  be  able  to  afford  himself  the  luxury 
of  a  little  bit  of  cheese  to  his  bread. 

I  cannot  allow  this  golden  opportunity  to  pass  by  without  breathing 
fervid  anathemas  at  what  I  consider  the  most  withering  influence  which 
has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon  photography.  You  will  have  antici- 
pated me  when  I  say  retouching,  that  insidious,  treacherous  photographic 
art,  the  older  I  get  (and  people  tell  mc  I  am  getting  on)  the  more  do  I 
hold  it  in  contempt.  The  introduction  of  albumenised  paper,  although 
hailed  with  dehght  by  many,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  retrogressive 
step,  but  the  so-called  art  of  retouching,  fraudulent  and  libellous  as  it  is, 
has  done  more  to  degrade  the  art  side  of  photography  than  all  other 
abuses  combined.  The  full  power  and  capabilities  of  photography  pure 
and  simple,  especially  in  portraiture,  will  never  be  developed  until  the 
almost  despotic  rule  of  this  dangerous  usurper  is  suppressed.  Let  us 
then  have  more  genuine  photography  into  which  the  art  instincts  of  the 
photographer  himself  have  been  instilled— and  the  means  at  his  disposal 
for  assisting  him  in  his  endeavours  are  infinitely  greater  now  than  in 
days  of  yore— and  we  shall  then  find  that  there  will  no  longer  be  the 
*  Concluded  from  page  165. 
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foe  naortiog  to  inch  manhaniim]  and  meretriciooa  aids,  and 
plwtogiiphjr  will  ria«  with  iiicr«aMd  Titality  into  more  elerated  regions 
of  art. 

I  voold  not  hare  it  aappoMd  for  ooe  mooMnt  that  I  am  indifferent  to 
llie  adrantai^a  of  art  enltora ;  ind— d,  I  regard  cneh  gathoiiiga  ai  thia 
a«  liighljr  condocirc  to  oar  beat  intanala  in  that  lespeet,  the  bringing 
together  and  oootratting  on«  with  tha  othw  the  Taiions  eiamplea  of  oar 
work,  a*  oo  this  oecaaiiai,  ia  not  oaljr  iJfawnt  and  aaweabld,  bat  highljr 
instinetive  and  edneational;  and  mort  aaectely  «k>  I  ^ipeciate,  in 
eaauMn,  I  am  lurc,  with  all  the  other  meinhwa  of  this  Clab,  the  warmth 
and  genialitj  of  feeling  which  prerails,  as  well  as  the  willingness— indeed, 
I  might  afaaoat  sa*  auiety — to  impart  information  one  to  the  other  npon 
nuUten  ecBBsetM  with  pbotograpi^.  The  only  rcKret  I  hare  ia  that, 
with  bcAxts  so  eipansiTe,  oar  aeoomaodation  ii  not  more  extansiTe ;  bat 
1  ttill  bn^  that  in  the  not  Tcrjr  distant  future,  to  use  a  commercial 
phrase,  this  loog-ttlt  want  will  be  duly  met.  Wx.  Cobb. 


LOBO  BAYLBIUH  ON  EXPEBIMENTAL  OPHCa 

ra. 

UsT  Satoday  Iba  Bight  Han.'Li»l  B^rlaith  deUmvd  hk  thiri  Iwtar* 
■yoa  Iks  abet*  sabiecit  at  lbs  Bajal  hmOmkm,  and  said  that  in  optfa 
wai*  Isagth  is  dealt  with  lalliar  tkaa  yariodidtx  at  Tifaratioas,  bseanaa 
Um  latter  cannot  be  direetlr  measmwd  as  tbsy  can  in  the  case  of  loond. 
The  periodicity  of  wares  of  sound  is  rtadily  measured  bj  the  aid  of  the 
divas  and  of  ctb«r  iastrvBMBla.  Ia  gperiawts  on  aooiid  the  beat  can 
b«  coopartd  with  Iha  kaowa  rata  «  valnity  ol  aooad.  With  li|{ht. 
I  «l  wat*  Isagtb  gifaa  iiWimiii  ti  aoioar,  aad  the  lafrangilali^y 
ayoa  wata  Isaflh  -.  lb*  kmttt  tba  waris.  Un  Isaa  llay 


la  nlslisn  to  lbs  slaoMalaiT  fbaaoaMaa  of  lii;ht,  there  i<  not  maeh  to 
•boos*  fai  axplaaatlea  Ibsnol  bstwaan  lbs  eminion  and  the  andalatoiT 
Ibeoriia.  Mo  dooM  lb*  pieJaelfaB  of  Aadows  is  more  eaeilj  explained 
by  th*  eofposenlar  tbaory,  aad  Ibat  made  Newton  iaeliae  to  it  in  the 
Mar  raaiB  of  hk  Ufa.  Bonid  wana  an  oaaaUT  sapnassd  to  pass  readily 
baWad  obrtMlH,  bol  Ibis  is  lalbar  a  wisUbs.  basansa  soaad  shadow* 
•M  bs  tbfowa  aad  mad*  eipsciasatally  sridoit.  Th*  phwm— ii  al 
lb*  MiasioB  a<  light  pnsaat  ae  MtoaMjr  by  eithar  theory ;  tba  pH***"* 
ibeeiy  doss  jasl  as  watt  as  lb*  olbat,  aad  by  it  it  is  also  bssssmit  that 
lb*  aagi*  *<  iasidsase  abaold  sqaal  lb*  aagi*  af  rvflauoo.  BallnMaaB  k 
aet  so  saqr  to  iiskla  by  lb*  aetpaaMkr  Ibaeiy,  bat  N*wta«  orateaaM 
'  gr  bum  ««B:  it  k  memmty,  howvrer,  to  aantm*  that  1^1 
I  npMf  JajlMa  er  waist  IImb>  ia  air.  Ai  this  point  had  aot 
'  dasidad.  tiMt*  «M  Bothing  to  eboos*  batwaan 
«a»*  Ibaorka,  MaaniiswHy  ao  kog  a*  aobajy 
I  to  bold  balk  Ibaarias  at  oaaa.  •««Bha4y  waa  happy.  8aba*faM4y 
rnsaal  aad  Fooeaolt  Bra**d  that  ia  Ibk  matlsr  th*  eerposeakr  tbsoqr 
b  ecntiafy  to  fact,  so  that  ao  two  tliaariai  ar*  aow  paasibk  oa  lb*  sab- 
jest.  WbapUgbtiMbastkaaapaHclkkradsetodand  tbaelbwpaft 
'  ia«dMVw«t«i,  k  kdMdsdL  Tbs  wav*  tbsery  kads  ilsrif 
Ibsoty  to  lb*  »iptoiilkB  ol  Ibk 


lb* 


Wka  w*  pasB  e«  to  olbar  pfcaMMM  Ihaakao 
Iba  two  Ihaerias.  aad  ia  iriattM  to  Iba  ootoait  of  Ibia 
calar  Ibaoiy  makaa  a  «aqr  post  abe«.  Wbal  happaaa 
sf  wa?*a  ct  tb*  saaM  Isaglb  an  saasiluipuMd  oo*  apoa  lb*  otbarT 
Wbsa  lb*  snsU  tt  am  liaia  •(  vmw  ind  to  kU  toto  tbs  soaa  peaMoM 
i*<  BMlbsr  kaia  ol  wwa*  lb*  Hibt  k  tokwMsd.  bat  wbsa 
lilawkalBalwafwilsad  to  tohilliwWb  thsenalaol 
I  tt  WW*  Iba  *a»  laJMiiim  asotialke  caeli  olbar,  ao  Ibat 
k  Iba  *•  dhet  al  abiaK  two  ligMs  of  th*  san*  coloar. 
Tber*  an  tolsnnadkM  piiillinM  fai  wA  th*  warea  may  mast,  aad  tba 
vaifooa  raiath*  Makfaaa  tn  aaOad  "phaass"  of  the  wata,  a  lam 
•deptadpswtoai^towkltoatolbsphasiiolthsmooo.  Tbalsngtbofa 
wat*  «is*  Ih*  coloar.  th*  Wcbt  or  aaipHtadi  of  th*  wan  ftiss  Iba 
laaalky  of  tbs  light  Vhm  two  wans  omsI,  aad  tbmr  pbasn  agna, 
twin  lb*  anplkada  m  lbs  naail:  wbsa  lb*  pha***  an  oppoaadw*  (H 

el  Ibia  sktoi  ««n  kaova  to  aaeiaM  tfaaes,  aad  wws 

tovttaa  by  Hooba,  lb*  pisJmswir  of  Newton.    Then 

by  lUwtoa  bhassW,  aad  mbac<|ncally  by  ToaoR.  in 


Th* 


Ibay  baeuaa  lb*  daknaiaiag  point  of  the  wave  thaoty  of 
Ui|htsl(ib«sasha*l«fj^aa*.part  of  it >  reflected  Iroai  lb* 


II  the  ptato  of  glaa*  ba 
ia  retarded  and  Ibn 


ibaalalj^aM. 

a  aad  part  tiaai  Iba  haak  aori 

to  aaeb  tUaa***  Ibat  «ms  wan  is  retarded  aad  thnnnrhabiad 

M  Iba  laaolt  wbca  afaito  bgbt  is  used.    Wb«i  hooo- 

k  osed  akeaoalkas  of  light  sikI  dukneas  occor.    Tb* 

nt.  in  which  a  sK^IIt  eonns 

pkoa  «l"gksa  so  that  a  dreolar  w*dg*  of  ak 

the  two  pkeas  of  giasa,  aad  so  thin  as  to  presant 


af  astoar  wbea  wbk*  llgM  hU  aaaa  H  Wh*a  red  light  waa  made 
■riMto  Ibk  ■iraapfl.aad  flto  taM«t  of  lb*  ooaeankie  ringa 
Pi^Mtod  «■  lb*  trnmm,  Um  fi^»  aypeand  nd  aad  hiaak;  with 


«M  p^Mtod  «■  lb*  SMM.  dM  fi^»  SMsand 

pma  Um  Ibsy  w«n  grssa  sod  biaek,  and  of  a  diOsrtat  £am«t*r,  for 

~   Alatkr  nosoa  ejoH  k  pt »lmiJ  wbsa  whito  U^  k  aaad  in  tba 


performance  of  this  experiment.  The  space  in  the  centre  of  the  rings 
was  dark  at  the  place  where  the  lens  and  plate  were  in  closest  contnct, 
and  where  the  plate  of  air  was  almost  of  no  thickness  at  all.  At  that 
place  we  might  expect  to  find  the  light  brightest.  This,  in  Yoong's  days, 
was  a  great  diffienlty ;  he  explained  it,  but  was  not  anderstood  by  his 
eontemporaries.  In  the  phenomenon  there  is  a  kind  of  reversal  in  the 
circumstances;  in  the  one  case  reflexion  ia  from  the  denser  to  the  rarer 
medinm,  and  in  the  other  from  the  rarer  to  the  denser. 

Soap  films,  as  in  the  soap  bubble,  best  exhibit  the  colours  of  thin 
plates.  The  speaker  hen  made  some  thin  circular  soap  films  supported 
npoa  small  metal  rings.  lie  iUuminateJ  each  film  by  electric  light,  and 
prajected  an  image  of  it  npon  the  screen,  so  that  as  its  thickness  became 
less  by  sTaporatioo,  and  colours  appeared,  tbejr  could  be  seen  by  every 
one  in  the  theatre.  He  said  that  some  experunentors  mixed  glycerine 
witli  their  soap  sedation  to  make  the  films  more  permanent,  but  glycerine 
tends  to  abaorn  water  from  the  atmosphere  and  to  make  the  films  thick. 
It  was  best  not  to  on  glycerine  when  experimenting  with  soap  films  on 
the  oolonrs  of  thin  platea.  He  then  thinned  down  some  of  these  films 
by  Brewster's  method  of  cansing  to  play  upon  them  a  steady  jet  of  air 
from  a  noxxle  and  tabe  eoonectad  with  a  weighted  bellows.  The  air  in- 
creased araporation  from  the  snrfaees  of  tlie  films,  with  the  result  that 
gorgcooa  dispUyi  of  colours  wen  seen  upon  the  screen.  Some  of  the 
eoloan  wen  ao  nmarlcably  strong  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising,  he  said, 
that  Brewster,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  broached  an  extraordinary 
theory  that  the  soap  bubble  in  some  way  secreted  colours. 

liOH  Rayleigh  said  that,  for  the  sake  of  conrenicnoe,  the  term  "  ray  of 
light"  is  frequently  employed,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  legitimate 
to  nse  tl)e  word  "  ray  at  all.  He  frequently  in  the  lecture  employed 
the  phrase  "  train  of  wares." 


TRIALS  A.VD  TRIBITLATIOKS  OF  THE  PUOTOGIurnER. 
[A  Onwi— ksttsa  to  Iks  aocM^  ot  Aaatrar  Photo|Tsphwri  of  New  York.] 
Now,  U<|in  aad  gsatkasaa,  I  ban  been  asked  to  talk  on  the  IVtofi  omf  Trtbii- 
latuiHs  •>/  Ou  Pkitofrmfhfr.  Wdl,  I  (tooil  it  for  forty.OBe  years,  and  I 
•bonld  Ik  very  wrry  to  UHlcrlskt  to  t«ll  jrou  all  of  them.  It  might  take  ma 
saother  fsrty-oae  years  to  get  through  with  it  But  fortimatclr— or  nn- 
bttaaatdy— I  gsoerally  try  to  maks  the  bast  of  everything,  ami  what  might 
ban  bsea  a  tiki  to  aaay  I  en<leavoared  to  laugh  oIL  1  was  told  that  the 
hoilasn  was  nry  nnhesllhy.  bat  1  tried  to  langh  ud  grow  fat  I  commenced 
a  a  baadnd  aad  tw«aty-ln  poaada  and  Bniaheil  at  two  hnndred,  so  that  it 
was  not  Taiy  oabealtky  k  ay  ease. 

la  apeakiiw  of  the  Dagavnotype  (aad  we  have  jost  lUteoed  to  a  very  mter- 
estkg  aad  a  nry  ezeaUeat  sddnaa),  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  a  practical 
tkgBsnntypsi  Inm  Mtosa  to  senatean  yesn,  and  hi  looking  over  soma  ohl 
books  of  aeoooat  I  balisn  Ibat  I  mads  snd  sold  to  the  pobUc  200,000  pictures, 
a*  that  1  am  Mmelbkg  like  the  boy  eating  pie— 1  ban  bad  au  enormous 
szperiflMa. 

I  wsU  MMMbM'  tbs  17th  day  of  October,  1846.  I  placed  at  my  door  a  little 
ftaaa.  I  tbiakUlMd  korpirtansk  it,  aad  at  that  date  the  people  were  very 
■oA  ktwastod  k  the  Dl«MtnatypeL  Itwaa  the  "wonderful  silver  picture," 
aad  yo«  woald  hardly  ban  tiiae  to  hang  your  frame  oot  k  the  morning  liefore 
then  wwaU  be  km  srowds  aroaad  it,  all  aazkms  to  get  a  sight  at  the  won- 
dsifU  pklon ;  aad  at  that  <iat«  a  man  who  made  a  good  Dagnerreotype  was 
laokcd  aa  as  a;>cicat4ac  man.  Ha  was  not  a  mere  "machine  worker,"  as 
photognphas  have  got  to  be  called  to-day. 

I  btlttn  that,  aot  ooly  ia  talking  of  photography,  but  in  wriUng  of  it,  there 
is  too  BOch  h^^iflT  aowadaya  sad  too  mnch  kncy  writing.  It  ia  not  practleal 
eao^k.  It  k  qaU*  sawbv  to  bs  to  rssd  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  columns  in 
ooaofoar  pbotognphk  Jaofaab  written  hysons  young  msa  who  has  ncvrr 
irti«iri  oadar  a  dqrUght,  aad  y«t  he  gins  ns  direetkns  aa  to  how  it  ahonld  lie 
dooo,  sad  hew  to  d*  it.  Fkee  that  saaie  man  under  the  skylight  and  let  him 
wait  all  day  apoa  eighty  psopis— all  kimUof  people,  men,  women,  aad  children 
—aad  let  bia  do  that  Cor  each  day,  and  there  wonid  not  be  enough  left  of 
aeoM  of  these  writen  to  niake  a  mprcUble  funeral  when  night  came.  I  am 
gkd  I  had  a  m^Kt.     I  wiU  try  and  stick  to  it,  bat  I  am  afraid  I  will  not 

I  BhoaM  be  sorry  to  spask  aboat  any  new  denkipera.  I  think  there  are 
2in  or  310S-seaMwben  aloog  tben-ond  each  one  nsceptihic  of  two  or 
thna  ibsBf  I  ban  aooa  oonpaarion  on  tbs  farshi  of  amatcum,  as  I 
naANslaad  the  laaatk  asytana,  like  the  leaned  professkoa,  are  crowile<l. 
And  then,  again,  I  have  been  a.ked  if  I  would  not  recommend  before  this 
aodlcac*  MBMhedy'a  idate*  ;  I  «ni  too  mnch  of  a  cowani  for  that  There  nre 
too  many  good  plate*  ia  the  market,  and  I  would  not  <Ure  to  recommend  one 
naa'a  pUtsa  for  har  I  wonhl  never  see  any  |>eace  and  comfort  the  remainder 
of  my  day»  trym  the  net  of  the  makers.  In  short,  I  would  rather  not  do  it 
Aa  I  By,  I  ri'  u  of  a  cowani  for  that. 

I  Bw  a  pr.  I'h  ball  the  other  day.    It  seems  that  Pat  came  very 

near  being  kiiici,  imh  hy  some  ilexteroos  inorement  he  Mved  his  life  and  got 
away.  Bone  one  aaiil  to  him,  "  Pat,  yoii  arc  a  cowani."  "  Well,"  salil  Pat, 
"  I  hail  nlher  be  a  roward  tat  ten  minuter  than  lie  a  deail  man  all  the  rest  of 
my  life."  Aad  ao  it  ta  la  ngani  to  the  remmmendatkin  of  any  specific  plates, 
for  if  I  di<l  I  would  never  see  a  minute's  |<eacc. 

Bat  than  k  ooo  H'lMg  I  would  wy,  and  with  all  the  nonsense  I  want  to  mix 
a  littk  seas* :  Ost  a  good  nlkblc  pUto  and  get  a  good  dcvvlopcr  aud  go  to 
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^  Tb««,  ttUt  yon  Um  BMutewl  them,  if  you  c«n  fiml 
,  ntaf  to  b»  brtter,  «11  right ;  but  if  jon  are  going  to 
,  Oiit".  aak*  and  Mwh  auJ  ev.ry  ones  «ugge»tionii,  you 
la  the  oia  d»y«  of  the  Daguerreotype  we  had  one 
d^^alM*  iMl  I  Uitak  ■wmtlinM  to-day  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  never 
j^'^iT^TlImiWMld  K*  h.  hJf  the  chang«a  and  mlatakes  and  half  the 
^Mh  msIM  tlwt  Tov  Ma  to-day. 

HnMitar  am  •  »«y  atagnUr  thing.  We  naad  to  have  to  go  out  and 
lAa  akk  i  iijili  We  had  a  little  dereloping  liox  that  I  could  carry  under 
M.  urn  Uli  iiiiTT-  and  the  whole  tiling,  «n.l  the  mcnur)-  for  ilevelopiiig  the 
■MlM.  Md  •  iMBp  to  baat  it ;  and  the  nierrnr^-  nfti-r  u»e  we  poure<l  out  from 
ScMtMr kara  «»to  •  Wtl"  bo*"»-    '  "">'  o"*  •'*)'  *"<■  '<*''  •°"'*  P'"^'""*  °' 

•  *k  Mr>  •■*  »•"■  '  '"^  '"^  P''"''  "P  ""^^  ""'"^  '°  ^  ''*"°''  '  '""""^  '  ''*i' 
Ml  pat  ar  ■■iiilj  ia  the  liath  at  all.  bnt  my  i-icturefi  came  out  just  as  well. 
nn  WM  a  wry  ata(«hr  rirrnnintance  to  me,  bnt  I  accounted  for  it  very  soon : 
tiMv  WW  (Magk  nmury  in  the  iron  developing  box  to  develop  a  picture, 
«in«I»»wr««dattatBiliiUkeafl«rwar.K 

U  IIm  oMaa  time  the  public  hail  a  very  hazy  conception  of  the  process  or 
mititf  a  pietam  The  people  at  that  time  knew  no  more  about  how  the 
|,|iiclin  WM  Bi«le,  an<l  not  m>  much  a.i  the  most  ignorant  do  to-day  ;  nnd 
tkcy  Ikiak  U  Ike  machine  i>  good  a  gnoil  picture  is  the  result,  and  that  is  all 
Uwy  kaov  aboat  It  And  in  those  times  they  lalkeil  in  this  way :  One  man 
woaM  ako*  Ui  anpcrior  wisdom  (l<«  ***  telling  the  men  who  were  around 
khalk  "  Yon  look  in  tk«  Duchine  and  the  picture  comes,  if  you  look  long 
MO^k.'  Aaotkcr  om  aayi,  "It  ia  not  s>>  much  the  looking,  but  the  sun 
b«w  it  ia  wkaa  yoa  kwk."  Another  one  settles  the  whole  thing  by  say- 
tf^  ••It  ia  aot  ao  mnch  the  looking,  bnt  the  plate  itwlf  is  a  looking-gla-ss, 
■ad  if  yon  lit  in  front  of  it  long  enough  yonr  shadow  sticks  on  the  plate."  I 
kai«  ktard  tkoaa  very  remarks  made  myself. 

Wt  kad  a  gnat  naay  pupils  in  those  days,  and  everylxnly  who  could  not    i 
Mini!  bi  aaai  tkla|  dae  started  to  learn  Dagnerreotypy,  and  the  firKt  que.Htion    , 
Ik*  papO  woaVI  adt  waa,  "  How  long  does  it  take  *"    1  was  forty-one  years  at   ' 
it,  aad  I  aervkancd  it  all  in  that  time  ;  and  they  had  an  idea  yon  only  had 
to  lit  yoor  anekioe,  try  it  a  few  tiraea,  and  you  had  learned  it  all.    I  use<l  to 
tall  Ikaai  I  ooald  not  tell  how  long  it  would  take  any  man  to  learn  it,  tm  one 
soald  kan  aMre  In  two  days  than  another  would  in  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Waatoa,  who  wai  on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  John-street,  told  me 
a  vary  aaiaaiaft  atary.  A  man,  he  saiil,  came  from  a  neighbouring  city  to 
haa  to  aadM  D^aamotypea,  and  after  he  came  in  tlie  room  and  was  told 
«kat  tk*  piie*  «mU  be  and  the  coat  of  the  camera  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
Im  said,  Tvry  wall,  he  wanted  to  take  instructions.  He  was  going  to  stay  in 
New  York  two  wadu.  Mr.  Weston  coated  a  plate,  which  was  about  the  plan 
Ptoftaaor  laody  kaa  abown  as  here  to-night,  and  he  said,  "  Is  that  all  ? "  and 
Mr.  Waaton  aaid,  *•  Yea,  that  ia  all ;  that  is  what  yon  do  every  time."  And 
tk*  nan  aaid,  "  I  am  not  going  to  pay  board  here  in  New  York  for  two  weeks 
for  tkat ! — why,  1  can  do  that  myself ! "  And  so  he  straightway  took  his 
caaara  aad  other  naoeeaary  appUaacea,  and  in  about  four  days  after  that  he 
caaa  bade,  with  Bra  in  hia  eye,  and  walked  in,  hohling  the  camera  by  the 
■oda,  aad  aaid,  "There  It  ia !— H  in  not  worth  a  damn  ! "  And  Mr.  Weston 
aaid,  "  What  ia  the  matter  f "  and  he  said,  "  It  won't  take  a  picture. "  And 
Weatoa  coated  a  plate  ami  pnt  it  in  the  camera,  and  brought  out  a  picture  at 
oaet.  The  naa  aya,  "  I  couM  not  get  it"  "  Of  course  yon  could  not  do  it ; 
yoa  only  aw  bm  go  through  the  motions  two  or  three  times,  and  yon  thought 
yoa  knew  it  dL"  He  aaid,  "  1  set  it  in  front  of  the  window  where  I  worked, 
and  aboat  hdf  a  mile  olT  there  waa  a  hill.  Do  you  suppose  that  wa.s  the 
matter!  Do  you  suppoae  that  hill  maile  the  trouble?"  I  mention  tliis  in- 
ekieat  stniply  to  show  yon  what  perfect  igiioiance  there  was  in  regard  to  it. 
And  then  the  name  of  the  "  Dagnerreotj-pe "— as  to  spelling  it,  that  was 
alaoel  aa  irapoaaibiUty.  Some  called  them  "doggertypes,"  some  "dagger- 
lypea,"  aoB»e  "degyrotypea,"  and  the  mlgar  "dogtypes." 

Aad  the  "dark  room"  was  a  place  about  which  a  great  many  people  had  a 
rwy  cariooa  and  amnaing  idea.  Some  woold  a»k,  "  Wliat  do  you  do  in  there  T ' 
One  Ikaagkt  you  went  in  there  and  did  some  hocns-jiociis  and  some  slcight-of- 
kaad  work  to  develop  the  picture  ;  an<l  another  would  say,  "  You  need  not  be 
ao  paiticalar  to  shut  that  door ;  I  dont  want  to  steal  yonr  tnwie. "  We  were 
not  to  aack  aftaid  of  tke  tiade  u  we  were  of  the  tools,  and  in  tho.se  days  you 
did  ao*  aa  people  bring  a  crowd  of  peraona  together  to  explain  to  them  .some 


I  of  development,  or  a  thing  of  that  kind,  as  yon  do  to-day.  Every 
ana  tkat  got  a  kold  of  an  idea  kipt  it  to  himself,  and  he  would  never  let  another 
pkatqpafber  or  Daguerreotyper  go  into  his  dark  room.  Every  man  was  the 
pemaMeatioB  of  dl  wisdom. 

^■*  •*•■  **•  iaproreaeaU  came  ro  fast !  What  we  learned  one  day,  in 
tavsrttnadajri  wu  of  ao  oaa^  for  something  had  been  brought  out  in  the 
■"■**■•*•» waa aaUrdy  new,  and  superseded  what  we  learned  a  day  or  two 
heara.    Tka  advaaM  b«  been  very  rapid  in  photography. 

Daring  my  earlla  days,  in  1848,  on  a  dark  day  1  have  often  kept  iwoi.lc 
dMag  foar  minnta  for  a  picture.  Now,  if  some  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
WW  take  oat  yonr  watch  and  time  four  minutes  afid  tell  a  man  not  to  wink 
yoa  wmUd  aa  what  a  very  diflicnlt  thing  it  was  at  that  time ;  but  the  usual 
i_rf  ^J!!?"  '*''  *"  forty  seconds,  and,  linally,  they  were  reducc.1  down 
Broa  toa  to  twelve;  but  1  have  U«n  comj.eIled  to  take  four  minutes  many  a 
Ubm  oa  a  dark  day,  ' 

Kow,  a  to  the  Daguerreotype,  1  want  to  lueution  one  fact  which  is  not  com- 


monly known.  The  Dagueireotype  will  not  fade,  and  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about  when  I  make  that  assertion.  While  it  will  not  fade,  it  will 
become  tariiLshed  on  the  surface,  but  that  can  be  ea.sily  cleaned.  I  have 
cleaned  a  great  many  of  them  and  made  them  just  a.s  perfect  as  they  were  the 
day  they  were  taken,  provirled  some  person  has  not  taken  a  handkerchief  and 
rublwil  it  out  I  remember  a  case  :  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  lady  came  to  me 
with  a  half-sized  picture,  and  you  could  not  sec  anything  at  all  upon  it.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  I  could  clean  it,  and  I  took  it  and  cleaned  it,  and  in  about 
live  minutes  I  brought  it  to  her  and  showed  it  to  her  and  she  fainted  dead  away 
iu  a  moment.  It  was  her  husband  who  had  been  dead  twenty  years,  and  she 
had  not  seen  the  picture  in  fifteen  years.  It  was  so  completely  covered  with  a 
film  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  I  brought  it  up  as  good  as  it  was 
originally.  As  I  say,  the  lady  fainted  immediately.  It  was  just  as  if  her 
husband  had  been  brought  back  from  the  grave  for  her  to  see. 

Abraham  Bocabovs. 
{Tohe  concluded.) 


DAGUERREOTYPE.*  . 
The  failure  of  two  such  eminent  men  as  Wcd^rwood  and  Davy  in  thciv  attempts  t^ 
jiiTilnco  light-drawn  pictures  appears  to  have  discouraged  any  fni'ther  espcrimeuts  of 
this  kind  at  that  time  in  England.  In  1814  M.  Niepcc,  of  Chalons-cn-the-Saane, 
tnrned  his  attention  to  the  chemical  atrrin-y  of  light,  his  object  being  to  fix  the  images 
of  the  camera  obscura,  and  he  appears  to  liave  discovered  the  peculiar  propei'ty  of 
light,  in  altering  the  solubility  of  many  resinous  substances.  In  1824  M.  Dagaerre 
began  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  sjime  object  in  view.  The  first  substances  nsed 
by  him  were,  according  to  M.  Arngo,  paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
or  chloride  of  silver,  bnt  his  ill-sncce.ss  induced  him  to  abandon  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  clear  whether  any  other  substances  or  materials  were  used  by  M.  Dagnerro 
previously  to  1826,  when,  through  a  Parisian  optician,  he  became  acquainted  with 
M.  Niepce.  Letters  addressed  to  Niepce  received,  however,  bnt  cnrt  responses,  and  it 
VAS  not  till  1827,  when  Niepce  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  England,  that  he 
entered  into  cordial  relations  with  Daguerre.  In  December  of  1827  M.  Niepce  was  iu 
England,  and  he  commnuicated  an  account  of  bis  experiments  to  the  Hoyal  Society  of 
London,  together  with  sevei-al  pictures  on  metal  plates  in  the  state  of  advanced 
etchings;  the  etching  effected  by  acid  subsequent  to  that  part  of  the  process  in 
which  light  assisted  in  laying  bare  portions  of  the  resin-covered  plate.  These  early 
productions  prove  that  the  experimentalist  of  Chalons  was  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  making  the  shadows  and  lights  of  his  pictures  con'Cspond  with  those  of  nature,  and 
of  rendering  his  copies  impervious  to  the  erasing  effects  of  the  solar  rays.  In  a  paper, 
dated  December  5,  1829,  M.  Niepce  communicated  to  M.  Dagnerre  the  particulars  of 
the  process  employed  by  him,  and  they  entered  into  an  agreement  to  pursue,  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  the  researches  which  they  had  respectively  begun.  A  corre- 
spondence between  M.  Niepce  and  M.  Dagnen-e  has  been  published  which  sufficiently 
proves  that  to  the  latter  the  sole  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  process  which  bears  his 
name  is  due.  Iu  1831-2  M.  Niepce,  indeed,  regrets  that,  at  the  recommendation  of 
M.  Dagnerre,  he  had  lost  so  much  time  in  experiments  on  iodine.  '*  I  repeat  it,  sir,' '  he 
says ;  "  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  hope  to  derive  any  advantage  from  this  process  more 
than  from  any  other  method  which  depends  upon  the  use  of  metallic  oxides,"  Ac.  In 
another  letter  he  speaks  of  a  decoction  of  thlapsi  (shepherd's  purse)  fumes  of  phos- 
phorus, and  particularly  of  snlphnr,  as  acting  on  silver  in  the  same  way  as  iodine,  and 
that  caloric  produced  the  same  effect  by  oxidising  the  metal ;  *'  for  from  this  cause 
proceeded  in  all  these  instances  this  extreme  sensibility  to  light."  We  may  pei-ceivo 
from  these  remarks  that  although  M.  Niepce  may  not  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  the  exquisitely  sensitive  method  of  M.  DagueiTe,  he  must  have  submitted  to 
experiment  a  great  variety  of  substances  in  different  .states  of  combination.  The 
philosopher,  of  Chalons  died  in  July  1833,  and  a  new  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  his  son,  M.  Isidore  Niepce,  and  Daguerre. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Niepce,  Daguerre  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had 
overcome  all  difficulties,  and  that  henceforth  nature  would  depict  her  own  likeness  with 
a  pencil  of  light.  In  Jannarr,  1839,  the  discovery  of  M.  Daguen-e  was  reported,  and 
specimens  shown  to  the  scientific  world  of  Paris.  The  extreme  fidelity,  the  beautiful 
gi-adations  of  light  and  shadow,  the  minuteness  and  the  extraordinary  chai-acter  of 
these  pictured  tablets,  took  all  the  world  by  surprise,  and  Europe  and  the  New  World 
were  astonished  at  the  fact  that  light  could  1)0  made  to  delineate  on  solid  bodies 
delicately  beautifiU  pictures,  geometrically  true,  of  those  objects  which  itjlluminated. 
In  the  July  following,  after  a  bill  was  passed  securing  to  M.  Daguerre  a  pension  for 
life  of  six  thousand  francs,  and  to  M.  Isidore  Niepce  of  four  thousand  francs,  with 
one-half  in  reversion  to  their  widows,  the  process  by  which  these  pictures  were  pro- 
duced was  published. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that — after  the  French  Qovornment  had  thns  liberally  purchased 
the  secret  of  the  process  of  the  Daguerreotype,  for  "the  glory  of  endowing  the  world 
of  scienoc  and  art  with  one  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries  that  hononr  their  native 
land,"  on  the  argument  that  the  invention  did  not  admit  of  being  secured  by  patent, 
for,  as  soon  as  published,  all  might  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages— iu  the  face 
of  this,  on  or  about  the  15th  of  July,  1839,  a  certain  foreigner  residing  in  France 
instructed  Mr.  Miles  Beiry,  patent  agent  in  London,  to  petition  Her  Majesty  to 
grant  Her  Royal  Letters  Patent  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  same  within  these 
kingdoms.  This  certainly  needs  no  comment.  It  was  unworthy  the  liberal  spirit 
which  should  actuate  the  follower  of  science  and  art.  The  process  was  accordingly 
patented  in  England  in  1839,  and  in  the  s pcciflcatiou  is  called  "  A  new  and  improved 
method  of  obtaining  the  spontaneous  reproductions  of  all  the  images  received  in  the 
focus  of  the  camera  obscura."  Nevertheless,  the  Daguerreotype  process  was  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  vei-y  imperfect ;  and  it  was  destined  to  undergo  impoi-tjmt 
modifications  and  improvements  during  the  nest  three  or  four  years. 

The  news  of  Dagnen-o's  wonderful  discovery  soon  spread  to  other  countries,  and  the 
inventor  obtained  a  rich  reward  by  the  sale  of  apparatus,  and  by  the  instruction  of 
hundreds  who  flocked  to  Paris  to  learn  the  details  of  the  new  art.  The  materials 
employed  by  Daguerre  in  his  early  experiments,  between  1824  and  1829,  appear  to  have 
been  the  same  as  those  nsed  by  Wedgwood  and  Davy -the  chloride  and  nitrate  of 
silver  spread  upon  paper ;  and  he  did  not  advance  upon,  if  indeed  he  equalled,  the 
*  Continued  from  page  ISS. 
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iiiltiiiHil«iillij  Hiiliii  fullili  nhMiiiU  Alter  aUriaf  into  putoenkip  wHh 
■litn  nd  laniac  th*  detaih  of  ha  MtMi«a  pracMS,  tHgmun  (ollotnd  for  k 
ttaM  la  tha  wtmt  tnek.  Int  tntlwr  itadly  wMwl  Urn  to  work  oat  uapcoTOMnU  ud 
I  whiA  M  Ub  ■MaMdjtokcnirternoKM.  We  know tbat  Vkpe* 
I  aMd  aatal  |ikti  eoatod  with  drcri  aMraonr,  h*  emplojod  iedlM  to 
I  tkMO  pk*«  altar  the  fUtmn  kod  han  iatalopad.  Uaiatc  tkaae  two  BMarUIi 
a(  rihnr  aad  vapoar  a(  liiiBaa  Hag  mm  ttmad  that  tka  iodUa  of  lUnc 
kr  aipaaliw  aiHar  to  tba  Tapoai  of  fcidlDe  waa  aaaiitiTe  to  Ufht.  Whan 
awk'*>a«aadAnrphrtaa"war*«ipoaad  wtthia  tka  eaaMra  taiat  iauffca  of  bright 
akjotta  waia  Uinawad  apea  tka»  la  Ika  aoiaa  of  t»o  or  thraa  koan. 

At  thia*«aak>pp7  "aaeMmt"  aaamod  wUA  lanalod  to  Dagaarrt •  atatkod 
by  vUah  aot  aai7  waa  tta  tiaa  a(  vpoaaia  neaMfy  to  aaean  a  (ood  fMva  r«**i7 


laJaaaJ.  bat  tka  iBallaalaM  aad  kaaatj  of  tka  taM«  waa  maek  aakanoad.  It 
affiaia tkat oaa  i^  nagaaiia  nMunil  traai  kia  eaawa  a plaia  wkiek. aitkar ftom 
»•  tlMttaaai  of  tba  oqranro  oriha  *dlMa  a(  tka  liwht.  ikowad  ao  dgB  of  aa  taaaca. 
■o  plM*d  Ilk  khak  pMi  la  •  ••on  €■!*■■<  Mnfaf  10  alMui  tkt  larfba*  and  aaa 
H  agaia.  BM  wkal  aaat  kaTC  kaaa  aw  phaMimfka'l  mytlaa  whaa,  oa  taking  oat 
Ikia  rh«a  tka aast  aondag.  ka  tbaad  apoa  Ha  laitwaa  OtUaet  aad  parfM  plctnra. 
Aaotkar  pcayarad  plaU  waa  qakfcly  aipaaad  tor  aa  aqaallj  •kort  tiaa  wttkla  tkc 
■    -     ■    M.^ J ..-     .J  .--.. ^...-  Ik*  B^fa  eapboaird  aaarad 

la  brii«  aal  a  yfalaia.  Tka  aart  flat  waa  t*  latiHala  to  wktah  of  tka  BBMnu 
«fca1aalikaf*wllMalfcauMlyirtlMiMnilkiaia«wt  waa  daa.  ByayroeeOTot 
illMfcail  all  iiinllnllniiillii  I  iMak  filliif  ■iiiwj  IMifMadbytkiafortaBatB 
,  Pagaam  at  aaaa  pnaaadad  la  fha  kia  ofaaad  yhtaa  etar  a  dUk  of  wmrat 
~  t<lMa<>WB<"MBataIwaa«MUidto«ltbavoa 
IfOnrteaoHtpiapartiaalolkaMBarilrof  tka  light  by  wMak  aaik  part 
a(  tka  plate  kad  kaaa  aCaalad.     Thia  waa,  hi  fcat.  a  ptoaaaa  of  ilinliifial,  aa 

ItkMdaadtharikxaadavMblai    floawawh 

I  of  "liiilii^"  tka  ii%laaHj  tatla  lapnaiteaa  piadnaad  afoa  laaaltlra 

t  ay  a  iBort  aapaaaaa  te  ofhs  kaa  baaa  MaBd  aaoaaaary  la  orafy  photeyrapaio 


•  by  tW  n<aek  artial  waa  Ik*  dfamrw^  af  a  ixlag  agvat. 

I  a(  eoaaMa  MM.  ia  wMak  tka 

tad  aad  waahad  awar  tka 

laalvllghk.    9wt  wkaa. alawat  f  Mil ilj 

■  af  tba  Paga«iaa»>pa  | la  IM»,  Mr  Jaha  Barakal  draw 

•HaaMaatetbaH^aaiar^MMIaaaf  k/pii  Jpblli  af  loda  aa  a  aahaart  of  tba  dlrar 
■H.B^a»raliaawdtete»  ihililHteTiliarNiaadaiiagki.  in'adylal*.  Thi» 

aakateaaav  ••  talaaMa  te  aaaiT  phaM(ia|kar,  waa  ifc «d  by  Ohaaaiar  la  ITM 

I  tte  pawar  of  dlMMav  tba  Midd  alte  af  daar  bad  bnra  dHCTibad  by  Hanebri  a. 


Tba  knt  Davaarraatypaa  wort  aa  drilaate  that  Ik*  MTiat  ioaek  af  tka  tagar  wa< 
■w  thalr  biaalj.  Md  whaa  aapaaad  te  lfc>  air  Ibay  rapidly  laraMted  aad 
Tbte  *lHt  WM  raaadted  by  a.  riMaa.  wba  gfldad  Iba  lM«a  ky  auaaa 
af  a  wtelfa  af  iklartii  af  gate  aad  kjTiii»kite  af  »da.  Thia  aahMaa  waa  poaiad 
•OOT  tba  «aar  ptete,  wttefc  wm  tba  haadad  anM  Iba  tqtki  ingmalid.  )m<rtt  a 
IbteaaaMagadgaliataalba  jtefi^whteb  wm  Ikiky  aMta  diatiac*  aa  wril  a< 


la  teteadval  by  Mr.  Ooddwd.  a 
.telMH  ■aiaiiiiltbatefteadiHaarphtetetbaattaaaf 
Ibiribj  liiMtegataaldaafdaaaTayaalfcapiateteadfWteateladldaof  iUaar.    la 
i«.>»i    III  ■■IdMiilii  iap«aite»l>a— r—r.   FMi  |ii|ii   IbyaWbaraf 


I  af  OaMaid  aM  aaafcf,  whiab 

I OT  psrtfttlki  By  ttff  tnfSMfMvyy 

Mwiyaaay.    la  t^  ■at»all—|ti  a>  |  ibnliii  .wblabappiar  te  baaa  kaaa  aida  ia 

by  Dnpar  aad  Mans  ia  IMib  «ba  rfMar'a  k«  wm  aaaaaad  witb  white 

I  half  aa  baara  waa 

I  Iba'ghM  af  Ughi.  whiab  p^iafallr  aCaatad  tba 

'paaalbiaagh  a  teiga  glaai  laak  aaaMk^g  a 


itetetghti 


of  Iba 


<H  <»«). aad  tear  gaiaain  aaab  tea  kiif  phli  rlaa.  Tba 

■Jlrariilbaiaawbiabtbaptitewwaatekapnidaiif  waa 

laftekaartetba 


I  a(  tba''Uaak 
M»aat«bakaiaMMbiiiltka»tbawwaapiaatlaally. 
aa  pwwar  af  ■aH^Qlag  a  Di^aatiaMlypa.a  hakdaa  te  tba  upi  iH;  af  tba  illTte  plata 
It  b  Iraa  tka*  Otwta  (Bow  Mr  W.  E.  Oiwaa.  aaa  af  Bar  Mafaaty-i  jaaUaaa)  dailaad  a 
■atbada<ataM«  O^anaalypaa  wMb  aaM  aa  Ihad  lb*  aaaU  ba  aaad  la  a  priatfag 


TbaDagaiaatipabaMawvlarakaatlaayaaiaeatr-fw  M»  te  MM.  Itwaa 
■•r*  popater  te  AaMrtoa  tbaa  te  B^teadi  lain  I.  te  B^laad  apaateaaa  of  tba  art 
■naavfritenaa.  WBb  all  Ite  tealK  H  waa  aa  jawteii  adaaaaa  aa  lytkteg 
piiiliteU  kniaa.  aad  MttUaa  DHinam  te  rank  wiik  Iko  laadiag  teraaten  al  tka 
■teateiUbiwIiij.  PMaaia  dted  te  MB.  ^ad  itetytkiaa.  Ia  Mi.  a baal  af  Ikia 
te'<aa«  waahar  waa  aaaaOad at  CaiaMlllaa.  laadi  tebw  iiiiliflam  by  pkotagrapbara 
afanatafltaadaatteH. 

VWwteg  hh  wbate  aarar,  Oagaatra  aaal  ha  m  Hull  a*  a  laHaaali  aaa.  Hot 
aaty  dte  ha  way  waab  haaaat  aad  aalaatel  k— Bt  fca»  bla  illteiniy.  bat  ha  Urad  te 
•aa^hategnpky  liaa  te  aa  iBpacteat  ptaoa  taiVM  Iba  arte  aad  aalMaab 

»w<Ba»wglaayoaDacaar?aa»rlg1iMl|iiiiaf  iki^hlaplilarn. 

ThilhlMMafthaDa^aarrwdtfpaata  i  iii  dil  apaa  tbteikaateaf  ilhar.ptetedoB 


AHlioagk  tba  eoppar  aarraa  principally  to  aapport  the  ailTer  foil,  the  oom- 
binatioo  o(  the  two  matala  appaara  to  tend  to  the  perfcotion  of  the  eSeot.  It  is 
eaaential  tlint  tba  dtrer  be  nry  pare.  The  thiekneaa  of  the  copper  ihonld  be  anfficicnt 
to  ■aiatela  parfcet  Batnaia  and  a  aaHMth  anrfaoe,  so  that  the  imagea  may  not  bv 
diatortad  by  any  watplug  or  anercaiien.  Th«  prooeaa  is  dirided  into  fire  operations. 
The  Biat  cnniiita  in  cleaning  and  poliahing  tka  plate  to  fit  it  for  reoeiTing  the  aenaitivL' 
coating  on  wUok  Ught  foraia  the  ptetaia.  Tha  Mooad  ia  tlie  formation  of  the  sensU 
tire  iodnret  of  aUnr  orcr  the  taoe  of  tha  tehlafi  The  third  ia  the  adjusting  of  tlic 
plate  te  the  aaaaara  obaenra  for  tha  pnrpoaa  of  raoainng  tha  imprcanon.  The  fonrt  li 
ii  tba  hrlagiag  oat  of  tha  photogiapliie  pistnre,  which  ia  inriaible  when  the  platv  is 
takaa  tinm  tha  oameaa.  Tha  Hfth  aad  hut  opeiatiam  ia  to  remove  the  aensitirr 
eoalteg,  and  thaa  prorant  that  maoeptibility  of  change  nndcr  lomiuoiu  influsuct' 
whiab  woold  idhiiiiiac  esiat  and  qaiekly  daatroy  the  picture. 


(TV)  WcaaNaatd.) 


W.  Taoxu  HOKTOX. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION,  CALCUTTA. 

The  following  are  tb«  lut  o(  prisM  awarded  bj  Colon«l  Waterhonae  aoil 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jobbiiu,  the  Jodgea  Dominated  by  the  Photographic  Society 
to  daeida  on  the  merite  of  the  different  exhibits : — 

ClaM  A.  (opan  to  all  exhibitors). — No.  1,  gold  medal,  to  Messrs.  Johii- 
iloii  it  Hoffman,  (or  portrait  of  Mn.  Ian  Hamilton.  No.  'i,  ipecial 
madal,  to  Lsllb  Dean  Doyal,  for  a  Mrias  of  liz  photographs  of  places— 
■ndi  M  thg  Bidga  Simla,  the  Benana  Ohanti,  the  EUora  Caves,  <&c. 
No.  S,  extra  lUrer  medal,  to  P.  Klier,  of  Bangoon,  for  Patience,  and  Papn 
U  Coming. 

Claag  B.  <op«n  to  all  amatenr  exhibitors).— No.  1.  silver  medal,  to 
Mr.  E.  U.  Sbowara,  for  ifale*  between  •'  Honor  Bright "  and  "  LaiuUhirk.'' 
with  a  hand  eaaara.  Na  3,  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  A.  Norman,  for  at 
StteaUin,  Isle  of  Wight,  tba  Thame*  at  Wargrave,  Pangboarne,  and 
Henley.  No.  S,  silver  madal,  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Meade,  for  his  series  of  photo- 
miengrapha.  No.  4,  bronw  medal,  to  Mr.  T.  Miller,  for  the  foor  roadside 
view  near  Caleotta. 

Claaa  C.  —Thia  silver  madal  has  not  bean  awarded. 

CUaa  D.  (open  to  mambara  of  the  Photographic  Society  only).— No.  I, 
silver  madal,  to  fiiantandiit  Diek,  (or  enlargemsnte  and  a  series  of  viewK 
in  raehmw*  No.  9,  liltw  madal,  to  H.H.  the  B«ra  Thakar  of  Tippcmli . 
(or  tba  aroellmtea  of  bid  aariea  of  photographs  aa  artistic  pictures  and  hh 
platioam  prints.  No.  3,  broaie  medal,  to  Captain  Wedderbmn,  a  serii.'H 
of  viewk  in  the  Eden  and  Zoologieal  Oardens,  Belvedere,  also  shipping 
alephante  (or  the  Chittagong  Expedition. 

The  Jadga*  alao  deaua  to  booonrablv  mention  the  photographs  by 
Maaars.  J.  8.  Oladstone,  A.  Fleming,  Geo.  Kwing,  and  A.  E.  Caddy : 
alao  Mr.  J.  C.  White's  portrait  of  the  Matiarani  of  bikkim. 


®ur  lEliitorial  tHablt. 


Wuod'h  Wasiiku  roB  rBi.vTH  A?io  Platks. 
Wk  hnve  rpo-iTed  from  Mr.  Jarace  WdoJ,  of  Liverpool,  one  of  tlir 
print  and  plate  wa«bcr!i  bt-arinit  liis  name.     It  is  claimi-d  that  tin' 
Iijpo  can  be  removed  from  a  print  in  thirty  miniitvs,  and  from  a  pkttv 
in  lUte«n  minutM. 

The  waaher  ia  ao  ooiMtnictifl  that  tlu-ru  aru  no  comers  into  M-hich 
the  prints  can  get  jammed  mmI  crvaaed,  but  they  are  kept  always  on 
the  move. 

For  the  conTenience  of  holding  plates  there  ia  au  adjustable  rack 


which  is  aet  into  the  ^water,     The  rack  i«  adjustable  for  sereral 
difTen<nt  nxes. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  tubatantially  made,  and  on  account  of  its 
ntilitr  will  douMlaea  become  widely  known.  Its  form  is  shown  in 
the  above  cut. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  3700.—"  ImtirovenMDte  in  and  relating  to  Pliotogiaphic  Cameras."    H.  J. 
aUML—DaUd  March  i,  1889. 


IM 
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Pbol^ehnnagnphic  PnxKM. ' 


RClJiMoDSSC. 


—Dttml  Mmtk  »,  It 

Ka  »l*.-"l»|JWTwailiU  in  th«  SUgt  which  U  nwd  m  j  F^  of  liii; 
Uatan  MiawaoiMw  knowa  m  'iMeh'i  Oxr-hjrdrogtn  Uatern  M(roMM>pe. 
-W.  UAO«.-IMirf  ira»*  S,  ISStL 

Ka.  igin  "hiwuiwiniilt  fa  Uurie  LutarnSlMmk"  Complet  specifica- 
llUr  W.  a  Hu«aa-A«Mir^5, 1889. 

w.  Mf^  — "Apanlw  ftirOpraiM  or  CSoiiiiK  the  ShntUr  of  a  Photographic 
OMMO  br  MMM  M  OMtrirltT."  7.  O.  HOWARD  tDll  A.  J.  Obiruatkr,  the 
ym^m.—Dltd  Hank  8,  1889. 

Ka  M68.— "ImiworcmMiti   Id 


E. 


TdewoiiM."     A.  T.  Clabkson.— /)«/«< 

No,  KMT.—"  ImpfOTtoMiit*  in  and  relating  to  Apparatus  for  use  with  Photo 
craatito  QuMna  to  FwiUitatc  the  Cbaoging  of  the  FUms  or  Plat«s."  >^ 
ySamo.—IMt4  Mardi  7,  1889. 

N&  40K.— "An  Impforad  Head  for  Photographic  Camera  SUnds."  F. 
amtm.-Dmlid  Mmrdt  8,  1889. 

Ka  410*1— "lanorcd  Appantns  for  Waahing  Pliotographic  Negatives  and 
PftoliL'  OoBPbt*  •ptdOcatioD.  F.  Bishop  anil  D.  \UJiit.— Dated  March  8, 
1889. 

NoL  lltt,— "ImproremcDta  in  Photographic  Oianging  Boxes."  U.  W. 
Bkarj*  aad  U.  W.  Fowun.— /><ital  March  9,  1889. 

If*.  «J8&— "IniprorenienU  in  Rocking  Tray»  npi)lical>le  for  Pliotographic 
D»iJu|iai»ut»  and  for  other  Pnrpoaea."    C.  Wiuzkll.— Aa/of  March  9,  1889. 

Nok  4189.— "iBprarenMBta  in  ami  connectol  with  Tables  u»ed  for  Plioto- 
nuihk  Dcrclopaaati  aad  for  similar  Purposes."  E.  J.  B.  Saucnov.— Dated 
Jiatth  9,  1889. 


PATENT  COMPLETED. 

ImrAXTAxaocs  SuirrrKR  kuk  PHorooHAruic  ArrARATus. 

Na  \%7Vl.    Chablks  Boi'CKAKnT,  Brussels,  Belgium.— A/arcA  3,  1888. 

Tin  amaiata*  known  as  instautaneons  shutters,  eniployeil  in  photography 
ap  to  IM  laaKOt,  hare  the  serious  inconvenience  of  being  too  Large  or  not 


,      jipact  to  enable  it  to  he  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  camera. 

Tb«  dtfcet  of  my  invention  is  to  remedy  this  fault,  as  my  apparatu.s  may  be 
|ila<ad  iiuid*  any  camera  without  interfering  with  the  action.  All  the  move- 
nwBts,  either  for  Mtting  or  for  relaxing  the  spring  so  as  to  increa.se  or  (lecrea.se 
the  rat*  of  motion  of  the  instantaneous  shutter,  are  effected  from  the  outside 
of  tk*  apiatatttii. 

Obfoi  the  ailvantages  of  my  inKtantaneons  shutter  is  that  it  can  be  placed 
wUim  iaaide  or  outiiiue  the  camera  .^s  ile.sire<l. 

JtanUwreaseatial  advantage  is  that  the  shutter  is  put  into  action  without  ou- 
c«v«tag  Um  object  glan  orTeas. 

Tk*  apfMnUns  having  been  once  fixed  to  the  camera  does  not  retiuire  to  be 
o|— ad  aalaM  it  is  ariwiry  to  change  the  diaphragm. 

The  appatatos  Is  eompoara  of  a  plate  li.ved  to  the  c-imera  by  means  of  hole.s, 
aad  on  which  all  the  mechanism  is  mounted.  A  lever  working  on  an  axis  is 
actaatol  by  a  spiral  or  other  spring  attached  eccentrically  on  a  movable  rod  by 
which  it  caa  Iw  rendered  stronger  or  weaker  by  turning  the  rod  to  the  right  or 
to  Um  left. 

TU»  l»T«  eaniei  at  one  end  a  blade  spring  terminated  by  a  tappet,  which 
takes  aader  a  pivot  on  the  shutter  to  act  upon  it  when  moved. 

Aaotbcr  lever  has  a  »pring  and  two  detents  for  throwing  the  first  lever  into 
aail  oat  of  gear.  A  thinl  lever  is  provided  with  a  fork,  in  which  works  the 
I  Ivoi,  aad  which  serves  to  move  the  instantaneous  shutter.  A  small  pin  or 
tapiwi  flied  to  the  first  lever,  strikes  against  the  thir<l  lever  to  cause  the  re- 
tara  of  tbe  ahuttcr. 

Tfce  BMVinaat  of  tbe  first  lever  may  be  retanlcd  by  arranging  a  small  rack 
actaaUaf  a  piaten  mounted  on  tlie  same  a.xis  with  a  small  flyer. 


fiSitttinqsi  of  ^octettf)S. 

MIETINOB  or  80CIBTIK8   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Manklt _   XortkLoadea 

I* OlaafowAWert  of  Scotland  Am. 


PIsmoIMmUhi. 


-»w_.»fa„.i     J.  )Wi"o'»HaU,npper-8t.,l8Ungton 

»»W.rtof8oollandAm.  I*,  West  Bemnt-rtreet,  Glasgow. 

UIUB  ...... .^ The  Studio,  Ohancery-lane,  Bolton. 

W.  o(  Bag.  Amateur  Queen's  Hotel,  Chfton. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
'if'pj;:;?!^'"*"  Olaisher,  F.RS.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 
.„3rl.lf?^S27  •'""'""■-'   •'■''  Captain  A.  M.  Maitell,  R.E.,  had  been 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hindiey  an-i  .»Ii^h  .MUOred  were  elected  membeni  of  the  Society. 


The  PnKSiDKNT  read  a  letter  from  the  Society  of  the  Photographic  Amateurs 
of  New  York  ofTcring  its  congratulations  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  occasion  of  the  close  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the  second  half 
century  of  photography.  He  remarked  that  it  was  a  pleasing  coinmunicatiou 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Friksk  Greenk  opened  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Swan's  paper  on  quinol, 
by  saying  that  if  the  quinol  developer  were  mixeil  a  (juarter  of  an  hour  Ijefore 
use  it  worked  better  than  if  employed  at  ouce,  and  gave  better  pictures  ;  the 
operator  could  go  on  developing  plates  for  four  or  five  hours  in  the  same 
solution.  He  found  the  negatives  to  be  sujicrior  to  those  proiluced  by  other 
developers.  If  the  jilates  were  soaked  in  sulpliite  of  soda  for  half  an  hour 
before  applying  the  (luiuol  developer  the  time  of  exposure  could  be  reduced  by 
one  half. 

Mr.  S.  G.  B.  WOLLASTOS  had  developed  a  large  number  of  stripi)ing  film 
negatives  with  quinol  and  compared  them  with  h  is  best  pyro  developed  negatives ; 
he  then  foun<l  that  quinol  had  distinctly  given  the  best  results. 

Mr.  NowLAN  exhibited  negatives  which  he  had  developed  six  years  ago  with 
quinol  and  wa.shing  soda,  with  nothing  else. 

Mr.  W.  CoDB  asked  if  Mr.  Wollaston  had  formed  his  conclusion  from  the 
negatives  or  prints  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  George  Davison  asked  in  what  respect  Mr.  WoUaston's  quinol  developed 
negatives  were  better  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Wollaston  never  judged  the  character  of  a  negative  until  he  had  taken 
a  print  from  it  in  platinum  as  well  as  in  silver,  the  former  being  the  more 
trying  test  of  the  two.  He  found  that  witli  quinol  the  exposure  of  tlie  plate 
could  be  lessened,  and  that  the  films  would  strip  with  water  at  half  t)ie  usual 
temperature  employed. 

IVlr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  quinol  did  not  stain  the  surfaces  of  the 
negatives,  and  that  it  was  especially  useful  for  transparencies.  He  exhibited 
some  quinol  developed  lantern  slides  in  which  portions  of  the  print  were  as 
clear  as  the  margins  which  had  not  been  exposed  to  light ;  he  also  exhibited 
some  p)T0  developed  slides  not  so  clear  in  this  respect.  He  wished  to  know 
how  Mr.  Swan  proceeded  with  quinol  when  he  was  not  sure  of  the  aniouut  of 
exposure  of  the  plate.  He  (Mr.  Davis)  then  exhibited  three  pictures,  one  of 
which  had  had  five  seconds'  exposure,  another  seven  and  a  half  seconds,  and 
the  third  ten  seconds.  He  had  obtained  good  results  with  all  these  by  applying 
the  alkaline  solution  first  and  adding  to  it  quinol  and  sodium  sulphite  solution 
little  by  little  as  it  seemed  to  be  required;  the  margins  of  all  three  plates  w.;re 
absolutely  transparent. 

Mr.  Davison  thought  that  most  of  the  published  formulie  recommended 
too  small  a  proportion  of  quinol,  and  that  a  larger  quantity  thereof  increased 
rapidity  ;  he  had  also  found  that  quinol  did  not  do  so  well  as  pyro  for  under- 
exjiosed  plates,  at  least  that  was  his  experience  after  trying  it  on  and  off  for  two 
years.  He  doubted  if  the  printing  quality  of  the  quinol  developed  negatives 
equalled  their  visual  appearance,  and  he  had  heard  a  rumour  that  Mr.  Swan's 
operator,  Mr.  Green,  liked  pyro  best.  Quinol  was  good  for  lantern  slides  and 
for  paper  development.  As  to  staining  effect  Mr.  Davis's  experiments  had 
been  tried  with  a  larger  proportion  of  pyro  thau  of  quinol,  which  was  not  fair 
to  the  pyro  ;  in  comparative  experiments  he  thought  that  six  grains  of  quinol 
should  be  tried  against  four  grains  of  pyro. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnebke  had  seen  results  in  which  lowering  the  proportion  of 
sulphite  had  increased  the  intensity  of  the  negatives.  In  trying  his  process  of 
developing  silver  prints  like  carbon  tissue,  he  had  found  that  quinol  made  the 
film  quite  insoluble  in  hot  water,  so  his  experience  did  not  agree  with  that  of 
Mr.  Wollaston.  He  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  quinol  deveIoj)er  and 
had  used  it  for  many  years,  especially  upon  chloride  films. 

Mr.  George  Scamell  had  tried  quinol  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  then  given 
it  up.  Recently  he  had  tried  it  again,  making  comparative  experiments  in 
relation  to  latitude  of  exposure,  and  would  hand  round  his  results  in  the  shape 
of  negatives  and  the  proofs  taken  from  them  :  his  conclusion  was  that  the  old 
pyro  and  meta-bisulphite  of  potash  developer  gave  the  best  results,  so  he  had 
gone  back  to  it. 

Mr.  A.  Mac'KIE  said  that  Mr.  Swan  had  stated  that  a  largish  proportion  of 
meta-bisulphite  of  pot.a.sh  was  bad  for  the  ipiinol  developer  ;  had  he  tried  an 
extra  amount  of  alkali  with  it  to  overcome  the  efl'ect  of  the  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid  ?  With  coUodio-bromide  plates  quinol  answered  admirably,  and  gave  a 
good  colour. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  agreed  with  Mr.  Mackie,  and  thought  that  Mr. 
Montefiore's  excellent  negatives  had  proved  the  point. 

Mr.  W.  England's  experience  with  quinol  was  small,  but  the  results  hail 
l)eeii  promising ;  it  would  bring  out  under-exposed  plates  which  pyro  would 
fog  in  the  forcing  ;  much  depended  upon  the  plates  used.  The  time  of  develop- 
ment with  quinol  was  seven  or  ten  times  longer. 

Mb.  Davis  said  that  in  his  experiments  he  had  used  chloro-bromide  gelatine 
plate.s,  and  developed  with  Hopkin  &  Williams'  quinol,  which  he  understood 
was  prepared  from  the  bark  and  not  from  the  belizine  compounds. 

Mb.  J.  Hubert  had  found  that  with  Wratten's  plates  the  time  of  develop- 
ment was  the  same  as  with  pyro  and  ammonia,  when  the  quinol  developer  was 
prepared  by  Swan's  formula  ;  he  had  also  found  that  the  range  of  half  tone  was 
not  quite  so  good  as  with  pyro.  His  negatives  were  developed  in  from  two  to 
three  minutes. 

Mb.  Connell  had  helped  Mr.  Hubert  in  his  experiments,  and  thought  quinol 
to  have  been  a  little  slower  than  iiyro  therein  ;   in  the  earlier  experiments  the 

3uinol  developer  was  slightly  the  warmer  of  the  two,  and  then  the  times  of 
eveloi)nient  were  about  equal. 

Mr.  Hubert  added  that  in  the  later  experiments  the  developers  were  applied 
at  the  same  temperature. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  that  it  had  been  proved  that  quinol  was  nearly  as 
good  as  pyro.  Sometimes  it  gave  a  yellow  stain  which  was  deeper  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  sulphite  ;  perhaps  that  result  might  have  been  due  to 
peculiarities  in  his  sample  of  quinol. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  said  that  in  the  absence  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  of 
some  et^uivalent  therefore,  considerable  stain  resulted  ;  he  had  recommended 
the  minimum  projxirtion  of  sulphite  to  prevent  stain.  In  the  formula  he  had 
given,  the  proportions  were  such  as  to  make  the  quinol  developer  work  as 
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two  uid  a 
tba  alkali 


n|iUl]r  ■•  a  pyio  itttkmn,  which  woald  bring  oat  the  imags  in 
oMBUr  BianiM.  QoiBol  it  aol  ilaw  whn  eaartie  potaah  ii  nnd  ai 
a«aoafalidifaadi«o«Mb«dninMd«grqai>al  in  nUtiao  to  nnUar  azpowd 
platai.  althooah  mm  wooU  gi*e  a  Uttla  man  foK.  A<  to  the  tonninx  action, 
Uthai^tttetth«4iSnw»btharamltaori(r.  Waraeriie  and  Mr.  WolUston, 
■ight  M  dM  to  dilfciMiii  of  plata* ;  hit  own  experienoa  aitraed  with  that  of 


■Ian.  Ha  tboo^  that  Mr.  £ 
:  thqr  pfo««l  SMUaayit  «• 
itniafr.    Ha  had  net  aid 


ScamaU't  ramlta  tbonld  ba  eanfnUy 
an  aD  hwTptrified  in  tha  nia  of 
that  mcta-Uialphito  of  potaah  eoal.l 


ihaqnhMl 

not  DO  naad  with  the  ^ninol  dcrdopcr,  bat  that  an  execaa  of  it  wat  dangBrooa, 

of  th«  tolntion.     At  renrdt 
WoUaatoB  had  dooa  It.  bi 


aal  would  almoat 


Mquw 
d««roj 


TttT  Of  tn«  tolation.  At  rennla  printa  from 
to  pn*a  thrir  qwdilr.  l6.  WoUaatoa  had  dooa  It.^  b«t  pfofaabljr 
cspatiaaaad  phntoniniihtH  wan  not  mmtnOj  daedred  an  to  tha  priatinK 
mattlw  of  IMr  MmiUwa  hitan  th^  had  Mad  than,  naleii  tha  eoloan 
w«fa  awA  aa  to  baJiliriJM;  <|aiwil  niMHTii  maeh  nttahlad  tha  old  wat 
piata  «ellodi<»  n^MUwa.  Tfii  htt  that  tia  action  of  a  good  qnlnal  datalopir 
Uliiiittad  to  tha  paria  «■  wUeh  llriht  tea  aalad.  it  aietadi«l7  nitAU  for 

I Mil  mil  .  mri'r-i  illf-niwilF-' r^-* "-  nn  fr  nhrrtn  nrnihwilrtl 

1 1 II I Thtra  Ii  aaeh  TattohateM  to  azp«lMrtta«  wUh  niaol,  to 

■urtain  how  br  awl  in  what  totthod  it  eaa  ha  aada  to  oooiptaaato  tar  nndor 
nnd  0««r  Mpaaore.  Mphito  of  ladn  with  <|ainal  tandt  to  aaka  tha  imag« 
wattar. 

Ha.  DiBsnaAM  lakad  If  adding  aon  alkali  would  not  n»«f8«aii  the  re- 
ttnling  intaaaca  of  czcaia  of  wain  bhalidiiti  of  uolai^ 

Ma.8wiBlM«aotliiadit.    Hahrfhaaanwah  pin  it  withtha 


ttfthal 
[  faaal  *a  adraaiaM  in  addi^  a  bnaide  to  the 
aniaai  danlepv ;  he  thooght  It  but  conpUcatca  matten  at  an  annaoaaary 

Ma.  AaaauBraUHi  ted  tiyteiNil  with  tte  aniaai  datriopar  jann 
i«^  and  taMd  dwk  B  riUMr  *nwk  Ite  Ob  whaiMwa*  taMi  «M  tamed, 
hat  hi  Ml  nqiariaaf  tta  tinalig  ttmt  want  tdn^  m»^  ta  ptartiJ 
parpoatt ;  pjrro  acted  atom  ttfoagly  la  tUa  wpactk 

Mb.  Swax  had  triad  an  nvmimmt  ea  tte  point  ttet  dar,  tad  eontnuT  to 
tteonariaaotafMr.8piIlir.tteiai«B«wntitdwhttatteUgbt  ted  UiaB  ; 
la  tefwal*  Ite  teaM  «Ma  off  Oa  phta,  aad  ite  nat  of  tte  Urn  dinadvad. 

Mr.  8HM  had  itSdao  anlpMto  laUaJe*alof«r  ia  hfa  aijiwlnwala. 

Tte  fnmamn  nad  a  letter  ftoai  tte  Be*.  Mr.  SaUoa,  JUtkh  eteplala  at 
Luor,  la  Uppar  Iparpt,  lajriM  that  te  had  hwa  1 1i  nlminyhl^  tte  tatcrfon 
of  toiaba,  adng  AGMT*t  aad  Moaekkofea't  piaUa,  aad  feaad  tte  Utlar  the 
haHerorttetwa;  te  had  alao  tanal  that  tte  qatoal  daniopM- ct*o  tte  beat 
iwaht  fai  that  eUantc.  Tte  taaakar  ttea  lancinniiiil  that  Bom  Match  IS  to 
Mank  Mk  than  win  be  an  aslMlta  nT  AMai  a^  UMOM^a  Bhol<«nphk 
viawalahaby  ItetatoMr.  W.  f.  OMUa?  tte  aiMMlloa  triO  (a  opta  iiaai 
taa  n.a.  to  iti  p.M.  at  tte  Oilii>iiini>  Onllaiy,  9,  OM  Bfdalwat,  Uoadon. 
SeataaMaibanaftteCoaadI,  te  tildid^  withail  to  father  tte  opiaiaa  of  the 
■■i>  ai  apaa  tte  gawtiaa  of  "niidili  at  an  mtdili "  attteaait  aihiMthwi  of 
Ite  fiDdaly,  aad  Ihb  tal^act  aoald  te  raaiilii  I  at  tte  aaxt  latartm 

THE  U>XDO!r  AKD  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOORAPHIC  ABBOaATION. 
Maaca  7,-Mr.  A.  Machie  ptwOded. 

A  antatiea  in  ttehai  ntted  ttebati  ■toanaMit  cf  pyro  in  aolntioB. 

Mr.  J.  a  &  WBLuaoioa  ilaied  thnt  aUpUtea  w««  guoJ.  aad  aar  add 
wooU  do:  it  waa  aatinir  a  iMttor  af  iMla. 

Mr.  A  tUHMVatU  that  ttew  aaa  a  atrioaa  ohjartina  to  nhrie  add  or  any 
af  tte  daM  of  acUi  vUak  MUd  >Wd  ainw  to  tte  pjno ;  talphitoorM  ' 
waa  oWattioaaWi  whea  alhalla»  aad  IT  aada  add  with  dtrie  addwoaU  e 
lain  aaMaf  Ite  Hn^iailniaw.iliiatoaftaito.    Snlphnraaa  add,  tei^ 
ahtnrtMl  af  Qcraak  waa  OBa  of  laa  haat  to  aiwirTa  vjro. 

Mr.  Wbjusmd*  wait  I  i  Ite*  atai  a  pinto  waa  pcodinxiaad  to  graaa  fog 
■aInUtoofaadahada-     •  ■  rr—         i~  a>       -. 

Oaattiea:  "Da«a 


Mr.  KDoaa  Cunoa  27utof  oldpakaopk 
■liniM  down  ta  ndMoaMlidtT. 
Qaiitlin:  "Whnt  Itttehmt  aigr  af 


depended  aatinljr  npon 

engiailiifi  ia  priating  ink 

^ aoMMndferdaiaglkwaaoeaaklatteMattel: 

te  toMmd  that  A  eeataiaad  aOSad  aoaiTad       ' 


tte 


to  tte 


ttiekiac 
with  copal  vnraith,*thaa  rabbiag  away  tte  paper,  aal 
vifaliBag  nBda :  hat  Ikii  atia  nanlto  ia  a  kiad  of  graaad<laaa 
piaca  afttegfiliUni  anr  te  leld  ea  tte  pictan,  tte  llaea  than 
Ite  ailillii  wtOklte  poM  of  a  needle  to  nt  to  Kfstch  ito  nppar 


f  ViittlaB  wd  mhhed  into  tte  cncte  with  tte  flMeta ; 

tte  liata  wH  Oaa  tte«  blaek  ea  tte  tcnea. 

Tte  Hum.  tKBatun  mU  ttet  tte  aiwpleit  way  wat  to  photograph  tte 
print 

Mr.  HaDOOV  aaaiilad  tneiag  Ite  MMarlM  oa  Bonad  ^aia  with  a  pencil 
nnd  lte«  fmldSlte  ^aa.  At  Ihaltefeani  FlMtoglBpUe  Boeiity  a 
Mterted  MdMaad  a  wfaya  kaa  dMItar  HditoMtErt  It  wotild  girt 
aspoavaa  of  fktna  two  .—. 


I  of  a  •acood.    Had  any 
MMBt  had  eipcrteaee  with  a  Aattar  whiA  woald  do  ttet  t    He  thooU 
itokaoi 


MrVay  had  batlar  te  iaritad  to  kiadly 
Ml  irt  III  tinlain 

iiiMaldteappaiatad  to  toit  tte  ^tadof 


I  kaow  by  what  n«hod  tte 

Mr.  A.  Ovwan  an 
atlMd  a  MMlMraf  ( 

Mr.  CurmttNj^aedtoaMi 
•katltn  iMl  to  ts  tiaadaria. 

Mr.  WAtmaMBB  aated  Ika  teat  wny  to  copy  old  oil  pnlatiaga  to  aa  to  git 
piaeky  naothaa. 

Mr.  W.^  PHHWioiaMMtodltewaeforthoehiMMlleolaUa. 

Mr.  CowM  ii^wtod  p^bg  Ite  priaMif  la  4lrM(  faal^hl,  lo  ttet  tte 


light  falls  on  it  at  an  angle  of  forty  .fire  degreee,  and  no  glare  is  reflected  into 
tha  lent,  the  optical  exit  of  which  should  )>e  peri>endicalar  to  the  plane  of  the 
ttoe  of  tte  painting. 

The  Hos.  SicaKTABT  said  that  such  copyinp;  was  often  not  easy  work,  ami 
that  some  paintingt  coald  not  be  copied  well  with  ortliocliromatie  plates. 

Mr.  CUFTOM  suggeeted  rubbing  the  face  of  the  luiuting  over  with  half  a 
|iotato,  to  gire  it  an  eren  tort  of  glosa. 

Quettion  :  "  Is  pyro  better  than  qntnol  ?" 

Mr.  WiixiJnrTO!!  preferred  pyro  becanie  he  taw  no  advantage  in  qnlnol. 

Mr.  CuvTOR  thought  that  it  would  tnperaede  fenons  oxalate,  especially  as 
it  neeiled  no  tabacqaent  acid  hath  in  paper  work. 

Mr.  J.  J.  BniailcsaAW  asiced  what  latitude  nuinol  pve. 

Mr.  HaODOS  replied  that  Mr.  Hontefiore  iia<t  saul  tliat  in  one  ilish  of  it 
nnder.exiNMed  anil  orerexpoMd  negatives  coiiKl  be  ilcveloiied. 

Mr.  Curtov,  when  tryinx  quinni  one  lUy,  thought  it  would  not  bring  out 
the  picture ;  he  left  the  pUt«  for  tlire«  iiuarters  of  an  hour,  and  wli«n  lii' 
Rtnnied  wat  tnrprited  to  find  an  excellent  negative  develo|>e<l  upon  it.  Tliu 
quinol  developer,  whea  properly  made,  aeemt  never  to  fog  or  stain. 

The  CHtinatlt  read  tome  extracts  firom  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan's  receut  meuioir  on 
the  snbject. 

Qnettloa  :  "It  hy]ia  a  mlucer  nf  gelatine  negatives  !" 

Mr.  C.  H.  OooKK  had  fouwl  that  by  three  or  four  days'  immersion  the  jilate 
waa  reduced  nearly  to  i-Iear  giata. 

Mr.  Vurron  sai>l  that  during  tte  fint  twelve  boors  hypo  did  not  attack  tlix 
iaage  much,  hut  afterwaidt  it  made  headway.  Hypo  in  conjunction  with 
atoaoaphenc  inlluenee  wat  a  powerfhl  ndnoer,  at  ha  had  acciilcnt^illy  fouml 
after  Uyiog«siite  an  nnwaahad  plate ;  where  part  of  the  surface  had  been  pn>- 
teolcd  nvai  tte  atOMaphore  by  contact  with  another  piece  of  glut  the  image 
had  aot  baea  radaeed. 

Mr.  WdiiWirai  had  kaown  a  bromide  print  left  in  hypo  for  four  or  five 
dam  to  rhaaaa  freaifad  to  tlaW  blnci 

Mr.  r.  A.  Bamaa  had  had  taa  oppodto  experience  ;  the  colour  change<l  to  a 
very  nioe  brown.  He  need  tte  tame  hypo  for  negatiret,  paper  prints,  and  all 
paipoaat  without  tnding  any  diaadTanuge. 

Mr.  ^MBiriui  atadi' 
•oda. 

Mr.  HilHMy  ohoai  lad  that  If  lie  hail  aililed  some  sulphate  ami  sulphite  ol' 
soda  to  tte  tiiBg  bath  te  woohl  teve  obtained  the  same  tolntion  and  liei-n 
M*«l  tte  troabb  of  altering. 

Mr.  Ooou  had  triad  afaua  aa  ttated,  and  in  hb  hauilt  it  gave  alniiiinabli; 
tUiaa. 

Mr.  WaLUMmw  gave  a  forania  Itar  lolationt  to  be  oaed  in  quinol  develop 
aMat,  which  wm tebaad oa  i«ge  179. 


ainm  in  a  hypo  bath  nentralited  with  carbonate  of 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
MaacB  7.— Mr.  W.  Aabury  Ureene  in  the  chair. 

Ma.  W.  AOOOCK  land  a  paper  entitleil  Aims. 

r>e»ioiia  to  tte  leetnia  tte  Hoii.  SacBRART  drew  attention  to  a  fine  set  of 
old  photagrapte,  pwtented  by  Mr.  U.  P.  RoMnaon,  which  it  wat  to  be  hopixl 
wonld  form  tte  nnelaai  of  a  butorkal  eoUeotion  of  printa  to  be  oigauixol 
panllel  with  tte  growing  Club  library. 

Tte  lattam,  la  hie  aadreit,  cuiphaaiited  tte  need  for  invention  in  photo- 
grephio  work.     Pol-boilan  thoidd  ue  lell,  and  new  and  original  ideax  wr>rkf<l 
oaL    Let  oae  really  lae  pietare  aatitfy  at  a  year's  work.    Site  he  ti 
ataeatial,  aad  uged  Ite  pradaolioa  of  Ingi  direct  hea<lK    Memliersof^ 
migbt  comUae  to  obtaia  laigi  axpaedTe  apparatut,  and  suitable  studi 
reniaaoa  for  impovtaal  work. 

In  Ite  dlamation  Meaan.  IL  P.  Robinson,  Graham  Balfonr,  K  Kemr<>, 
O.  DaritoB.  &  B,  Wahher,  aad  J.  Oale  made  remarks. 

Oa  Thanday,  Mafdl  SI,  a  paiier  on  Mxpomrt  will  be  read  hy  Mr.  H.  I'. 
Bond,  M.A    Meallag  at  eight  p.m. 


WBBT  LONDON  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mabcb  8,— Mr.  W.  England  (Presiilrnt)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  O.  P.  BlACUloaB,  ia  describing  a  new  method  of  toning  lauUm  slidcK, 
said  :— 

It  wat  waO  InwwB  that  Ite  sUtw  Imgn  of  a  tnuupamiej  or  a«irat>v«  might  be 
■adMad  in  aoionr  hy  eettaia  toaiag  priiwii,  and  aUo  by  vaiTiag  tha  expotoTB  and 
Itednalopmaal  Be  haOaved.  howerar,  that  the  prooeai  te  was  aboat  to  iotrodncu 
totlHir  neliea  paaaemd  aorel  featoret  aad  aniaared  to  open  a  wide  Oeld  of  invesUga- 
tloa.  Wocfciag  by  hit  syilaat  U  wat  potriMe  to  nalc*  a  tnuiiaraaer  agree  in  oolotir 
with  tte  aatara  of  tte  tahieet.  and  a  greater  variety  of  oohmr  ooold  Iw  obtained  with 
giialw  eartoiaty  Ihaa  waa  peirfbte  with  any  tysteai  of  developmeut.  Bia  earljr 
lifhamli  aaa  id  a  teptemiil  ittiiiilei  Ofatarvlnf  tte  ehaaget  of  colour  whirb 
prialttoaidbytteadpheitfaaMabath  aaderweat,  tte  idea  ooeamd  to  him  that  it 
■iffM  te  pamttie  to  nbtala  darihv  tCeott  with  lantern  tUdea.  His  Srrt  experiment 
eaaaltlid  ia  bltaaUiW  aa  ifdiaaiy  broaside  ttBaspamwy  with  mennuy  and  afterward  <■ 
f Itriag it  with  waw aritle^lpt  yrinU  in  tte  rolphogyanide  toning  bath;  tbeeetUdcs, 
after  piutiaetad  ianMcdoa  (toaM  six  boan),  oltimatelj  toned  to  a  purple  oolonr.  On 
tte  tcadat  hath  baiiw  rtiitd  to  about  a  tepid  tamptnitore  tte  tiaie  wat  ndnead  to 
aboal  aa  hoar  aad  a  halt— attU  too  long  for  im^ioal  purpoaat.  Tte  proportion  of 
■old  waa  then  laareated.  with  the  riaalt  that  tte  toatag  proceeded  mora  npidlr.  He 
toaadtrea  three  to  toar  trains  of  gold  to  tte  tsBOuneee  of  tohition  to  be  about  the 
Uiatti  a  hrger  piopmUuB  ef  gold  canted  a  tendeacy  to  prwiipiUtion.  Witli  this 
stremtlh  toah^  took  pbee  in  traai  ten  to  Uteonmiaotet,  tte  colours  obtaiue<l  roniriuK 
from  gieealili  tiliw  to  dsap  purple.  Of  all  tte  tMtlMids  tried  tte  most  |iromi.<iui{ 
leiaMd  to  to  to  laak  tte  phrte,  after  bintnhtng  with  ■eroary,  in  a  weak  solution  o( 
gold  (one  gmia  to  tte  enace  e(  water)  pcevioas  to  piadag  it  h>  tte  iulpbooTauide 
teth.  A  gnat  nnaeot  colour  was  obtainable  by  varying  tha  time  of  immeralon  in 
tha  foM  •olotioa.  Tte  hhsMihsd  image  ooold  be  toned  in  the  irold  wlation  alone,  but, 
in  ocdar  to  seenn  peraaoeney,  tte  tone  ia  this  case  ihonld  ba  vary  complete.  Tonlnic 
In  tte  wpwim  toMlon  of  gold  yielded  greedtb-bhie  tones,  which  were  very  suitable 
for  ■oouUght  i«ida.    Tte  eotour  could  te  modited  to  a  steely  blot  by  a  slight  sub. 
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^^^  taMnta  la  tkt  iBlBkaanaU*  bath,  bat  to  obUin  Urn  eSaet  the  preUmioary 
-^.— >—  -Ml  k*  Ikonurk.  •.llMnriH  tk*  molUnf  ooloor  woold  be  it  deep  pvple. 
b!IirbZ<ikiwwwUfnn«P><Matadwtth.  BUdee  blabbed  with  oapriochJor.de 
_  .^->  ■■■  ...Z-^  ^  laiUv.  otken  hlauihW  with  lodida  of  mercary  proved  eqnall j 
MneUUe.  TW  b«M  hitli  ww  •!»  Med.  but,  aftv  eerenJ  bonn'  tro.tiiient,  was 
Ira^  i«  k*»  as  rfcrt  upon  tk*  lmH«-  Oth«'  weU-known  toning  b»Ou  were  not 
tnU.  Ikae  •  kn*  ttU  of  uperiaeat  WM  opw  to  thoM  who  mi(rbt  feel  intereited  in 
1^  I—..—  iB  r»«»l^  ap,  Mr.  Bhwkaura  mid  tint  to  obrsin  an  eztensiTo  range  of 
I  1  „,  kr'  %mtm  tt  «M  iinlfll.  Int,  that  the  image  ibonld  bo  bleached  with 
hMteUe  •(  aanaiT  pHor  to  toiU^.  Swond,  that  with  the  nilphocjanido  bath  con- 
lil^M  iiiT  '- ' —  l~'"  **  r*^'*  **  *^  OUM*  of  lolntion,  and  n«ed  cold,  a  ran«e  of 
lewa  ntfimt  frM  ilaalj  Um  to  a  deUoata  pink  might  be  oblaine<i ;  further,  t  liat  bj 
Um^  Ike  batk  afcore  a  tepid  tcmpemtBTo  the  remit  wonld  be  achieved  in  a  s'liorter 
Ite*.  TklH.  laoMuiiw  the  proportion  of  goM  would  canse  the  toning  to  b«  more 
I  warmer  ia  eokwr.  routh,  tonea  varying  from  greenieh-blue  to  pink 
k  wald  iwdily  be  ofaUined  by  giving  the  pUte  a  preliminary  soaking  in  a 
ea  (bOowel  bgr  iamenloa  in  the  rolphocyanidc  bath,  the  plate  being 
I  hMwMB  aaek  opantka.  Itflh,  eare  ibould  be  taken  to  selivt  slides  with  thin 
^ilBuKtt  lateaaiAeatioB  aa  well  aa  toning  occurred.  Many  points 
naalaad  to  ka  cteuad  ap,  mok  aa  tke  reenlts  to  be  obtained  from  the  bnth  being  in 
aa  wM.  niW"-*.  or  aaatral  eondition ;  tke  alfcot  of  dispensing  with  or  adding  a  larger 
|««pMllii«  of  kypo  to  tka  mlphocyaaide  bath;  alao  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
tke  ■■nnat  o(  aauaoaiam  lalt— all  theie  tnggeetions  opened  up  a  wide  field  for 
tanetigaUoa. 

Tha  PuBHuarr  aaid  Mr.  BUckiuore'»  paper  lad  disclose*!  a  very  promising 
■Hatkod  of  Uning  alidea,  and  be  hoped  meiiioers  would  take  the  mutter  up  with 
a  riaw,  U  p<iMi&,  of  rnrther  developing  the  process. 

Mr.  UOPUB  bdiarad  Ur.  Blackmore'g  {>rocess  to  he  a  new  departure  in 
tooiag  bromhb  tmupaicnciea,  although  toning  collodion  slides  with  gold  ami 
ItlatlaoB  wai  wdl  kDOwn,  but  in  bleaching  the  image  preparatory  to  touing 
with  fold  Mr.  BU<-kniore  ap|>eare<l  to  have  ntnick  out  a  new  line.  The  |uxices.s, 
kowawr,  «onU  require  careful  working  in  onler  to  avoiil  too  gi-eat  a  dejiosit 
■ad  eoaaaqneat  hkicUiig  of  the  lights. 

Mr.  Wanuia  had  foond  that  by  varying  the  exposure  and  mo<lifying  the 
davatopoMat  he  eoold  get  almost  any  desired  colour  on  commercial  plates, 
therefore  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  toning  proce.ss. 

Mr.  J.  8.  IMubA  EaoLaiiD  said  warm  tones  could  be  proiluced  easily  on 
ckkrida  plaice  with  a  suitable  exposure  and  development. 

Mr.  HaBomutks  had  foiiml  it  inipos.sible  to  bleach  Thoma.s's  lantern  plates 
wttk  bieiilaride  of  mercury  without  Knt  thoroughly  soaking  in  water. 

Mr.  Blackmork,  in  reply,  saiil  he  Iwlieved  that  the  silver  image  oould  be 
blaacbcd,  no  matter  what  condition  the  Sim  was  in,  although  at  times  both 
bbarhing  and  toning  operations  were  somewhat  erratic  It  was  desirable  to 
•oak  tha  plataa  in  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  before  touing,  as  the  prolonged 
InatBMBt  tended  to  make  the  film  rotten.  If  the  cold  tones  were  desired  the 
ioaiaf  ahonld  be  ivoceeded  with  inmiediately  after  development,  and  before 
aUowtngthe  film  to  dry,  but  if  the  warm  tones  were  sought  the  result  would 
be  man  readily  obtainol  by  first  allowing  the  plate  to  dry. 

Two  hunored  slides  were  exhibited  by  means  of  the  lantern. 

Mr.  UoDcn  bandeil  round  a  n^ative  and  a  transparency  on  Becchy  plates 
l««I«r<d  aaoa  tweire  yean  ago.  lliey  were  produced  by  a  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
nal,  whi^  In  tuning  over  aonie  old  apparatus,  had  come  across  a  dark  slide 
witfc  tba  anexpoaed  pUtes  in  it.  AfUT  the  mildew  with  which  they  were 
r1  had  been  removed,  they  were  exposed,  and,  as  the  result  proved,  were 
t  to  be  tUll  sensilive  to  the  action  ot  light 


HOLBOKN  CAMEBA  CLUB. 
At  the  .«i«ria]  nncnl  meeting,  held  on  the  8lli  instant,  an  address  wa.s 
d«li»ere.l  liy  tha TBmDIQiT  (Mr.  W.  Kice),  detailing  the  progress  of  the  Club, 
aiKl  iovitiiu  all  intere>>te<I  in  the  proceeilings  to  attend  any  of  the  future 
raartiDgs  which  will  W  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Club,  100,  High 
lloltnm,  every  Fri.l.iy  Ironi  seven  to  eleven  p.ni. 

The  li/llowing  gentlemen   were  elected  members :— Messrs.   Louis  Smeed, 
A.  J.  lUynifnt,  II,  Hwkfonl,  CJ.  K.  Asterooth,  C.  IrvinglFlatinotype  Comiiany), 
>.^Duk<us  Albert  Bell.  H.  C.  (;«y.  K.  W.  (jay,  and  Samuel  Withers. 
l«  Jl^  «•"»  f"  learners  the  third  Friday  in  each  month ;  no  fees ;  open 

Annoal  general  meeting,  Ajiril  6. 

SHAKTESBUUy  I'HOTOOHAPHIC  SOCIAL. 
MaMB  8,— Mr.  Tollett  in  the  chair. 

».*''i.^''"V"^.  *  l*'^''  ''n''"«<'  ^'"'Z"  ro'i'i'l  London  with  my  fanura. 
Bwwrrfiowefi  views  of  Win.lsor,  Kingsbury,  Boxhill,  Dorking,  and  a 
gnwp  of  pjctnrga  of  Volunteers  ai  Aldershot.  .  -6.  » 

Maaan.  Willi,  Noel,  Tollett,  and  Saiuora  took  part  in  the  ensuing  discussion 
.  .1  ""^l"""."  of  an  inquiry  having  lieen  made  at  the  previous  meeting  as 
to  tba  moat  .leMnble  camera  for  a  la.ly  to  use,  Mr.  WUls  exhibited  the  Aurora 
hand  camen,  concealing  within  a  s|«ice  of  10x4  twelve  quarter-plates  for 
lT^!Sli!*'4!SI]^''    "  beUown  camera,  and  weighing  in  all  h-om  four  to 

hJlE2T2i--;S!  ^Jf  "J*;!.' "^  '"  ^  ""•  "'  ''**  '»°"  compact  cameras  ever 
wuagkl  MMra  tha  ootiea  of  thoae  present 

Two  new  aaembera  ware  elected. 

,ill«l.1'*i''"?';..l'"'/'*"'.v'".;'*"'',  ?*  V'l"»rt«"--P»«t  eight,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rintoul 
w1Ugi«  a  Ircturr,  /«  «Hd  Round  l^ndmi  illustrated  ly  about  one  hundred 
photograiib*  shown  aa  dissolving  views.     Visitom  cordiiOly  invited. 

a 

CROYDON  MICROSCOPICAL  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  CLUB. 
PaoToaaaPHio  Skctiok. 
Mabch  1,— Mr.  A.  H.  Allen  in  the  chair. 

tJ^t^^ii^i  ^"T"!*  ^•''f.?  de"?"""'!?"""  of  ">e  collodio-biomide  process 
for  truuparenciea,  lantern  slide*,  4c.  The  Iccturw  described  the  opmtioM 
tovolvml,  ««1  proteated  against  the  prejudice  which  exisU  c^emhiglhe  pr"! 


cess  owing  to  its  supposed  difficulties.  He  cleaned  and  coated  a  plate  in  the 
lull  light,  and  when  the  gas  was  turned  down  developed  a  splendid  lantern 
slide  from  one  previously  exposed.  The  subsequent  operations  of  fixing,  toning, 
reducing,  and  intensifying  were  shown  in  full  gaslight. 

The  C'HAiKMAN  complimented  Mr.  Brooks  on  behalf  of  tlie  members  on  the 
success  of  his  experiments. 

LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  5, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  E.  J.  Baker  and  J.  J.  Holloway  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  an  exliibition  of  luenihers'  work  in  the  autumn,  the 
details  to  be  arranged  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  G.  Fi)XAi.L  read  a  paper  on  i'arbun  Prinliiig,  and  went  through  the 
proces-s  by  demonstration,  and  pa.ssed  round  for  the  inspection  of  the  membei-s 
the  prints  which  he  had  developed  and  which  had  been  exposed  previous  to  the 
evening. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Welm  showed  three  carlxm  jirints,  and  explained  that  they  Iiad 
been  produced  by  himself  some  years  ago,  when  the  process  was  not  so  simple 
in  manipulation  as  at  the  present  time. 

Some  fine  jirints  and  enlargements,  sent  on  loan  by  the  AutotyiJe  Company, 
were  exhibited. 

A  home-made  detective  camera  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Constable,  with 
sitecimens  of  negatives  taken  witli  it ;  also  other  negatives  and  prints. 

At  the  next  meeting,  to  1«  held  on  Ajiril  2,  Mr.  J.  Tunks  will  read  a  paper 
oil  Hints  to  Beffinners. 

♦• — 

BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  7, — Mr.  Walter  Knowles  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Johnson  exhibited  the  monthly  Alhmn  of  the  Argosy  Postal  Club. 

M.  Richard  Lf.ioh  exhibited  negatives  taken  on  ceiluloiil  supports  instead 
of  glass  ;  they  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Allen  &  Rowley,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 
The  negatives  were  greatly  admireil  for  their  lightness,  and  Mr.  Leigh  stated 
that  they  were  quite  as  ea.sy  to  work  as  glass. 

Mr.  Waltkb  Staton  exhibited  an  album  of  views  tikeii  wliilst  on  tour  in 
North  Wales,  the  prints  all  being  on  Obernetter  paper.  He  remarked  that 
there  was  a  print  in  the  album  from  every  negative  he  exposed  on  that  tour. 

Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  showed  a  variety  of  apparatus  manufactured  by  C. 
Vevers,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  A.  Harper  a  number  of  ])riiits. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Monthly  meeting,  March  6. — A  large  nuuilier  of  members  aiul  tlieir  friends 
were  present  to  witness  the  lantern  exhibition  promoted  1)y  the  Lantern  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  slides,  the  work  of  members,  were  shown  liy  the 
oxyliydrogen  light,  the  lantern  being  efficiently  worked  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Dew.  Mr. 
Ambrose  contributed  some  views  and  very  successful  copies  of  engi'avings  ; 
Messrs.  Owen  and  Orton,  some  local  and  other  views  ;  Mr.  Sturmey,  about  one 
hundred  slides  of  cycling  subjects,  views,  and  hand-camera  ))ictures  ;  and  Mr. 
Dew,  instantaneous  studies  of  animals  and  children,  views  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  North  Wales.  With  a  good  light,  plenty  of  slides,  and  an  ajjpreciative 
audience,  the  exhibition  was  in  every  way  a  success,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  all  present. 

A  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business  wivs  held  at  the  close,  and  it  was 
settled  that  at  the  next  meeting  there  should  tw  an  exliibition  of  members' 
apparatus,  and,  time  permitting,  some  fla.sh  light  portraiture. 


GLOUCESTEIi-SHlRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  11,— The  President  (G.  Embrey,  F.C.S.)  in  the  chair. 

Eight  new  members  were  elected  : — Kev.  Mowbray  Trotter,  Messrs.  Clinch, 
Gillar,  Hancocks,  Hughes,  Johnson,  Priday,  and  Round. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  read  a  paper  on  I'icluresqtteness  in  Plwloyraphy,  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  lantern  slides. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  Society's  new  rooms  were  being 
furnished  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  occupation. 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  11,— Mr.  G.  Newby  Watson  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  E.  V.  Clark,  W.  Otley,    W.    K.  L.    Forrest,  and  Drs.  Smith  and 
Anderson  were  elected  niember,s. 

Demonstrations  of  James's  magnesium    lhi,sh  light   were  given  by  Mr.  R. 
A.  Luck. 

The  President  followed,  substituting  guncottou  in  the  place  of  magnesiuiu 
powder,  but  the  former  light  was  found  to  be  the  more  actinic  of  the  two. 

Several  of  the  members  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  expose 
some  plates. 

At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  April  8,  Mr.  W.  F.  K.  Stock  will  read  a 
paper  on  Ili/droquinone  as  a  Z>eveloj>e>- for  Liry  Plates. 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUB. 
March  5,— Mr.  Robert  Murray  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  requested  those  who  exiKised  plates  at  the  last  meeting, 
when  a  series  of  tableaux  were  photographed  by  magnesium  flash  lights,  to  pro- 
duce either  the  negatives  or  prints.  The  results,  as  a  whole,  were  considered 
satisfactory  and  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Gage  Tweedy  then  gave  a  demonstration  on  Dcvdoinnent  without 
II  ashing.  He  pointed  out  that  occasionally  a  photographer  was  so  situated 
that  it  was  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  obtain  a  sufHcient  supply  of  fresh 
water  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  development ;  uotably  on  board 
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■Up:  b», Ifcw i>»«, wMwi to brin b>ftir» tlwm » rwnrfy for thb fai«inT«iitoM». 
B«  ftoimmi  two  hJf-|itotw  MMWifi  taMhroBaUe— wUdi  badben  tzpand 
Itat  ^Uiaoaa  a>  •  l|l^»i■^^^wt  !■  •  MHir  M^ktad  raaa,  tba  eaa  (bar  Meoadi 
tb»  atb»  «i«  iMWifa.  »<A  >  nfli  wrtfcMr  1m«  wnricfaig  «t/-8.  naeb* 
<|»fdop«d  ia  s  Miatioa  of  pjno.  two4hMs  of  >  grain  to  tM  oobo*.  pmmtd 
b»  ■ato-bicolpUt*  of  poUkb  tad  earbeaate  of  potwb  twaBtjr  fimiu,  •  pro- 
patOam  wUch  bo  •ttmadr  laconmiiifad  at  tbi*  time  of  tba  yar.  Wben  tb« 
b^  Hgfcto  dww(d  daariy  at  tba  bask  of  tba  acgatlTa  ba  iamMnad  it,  witbout 
awbti^.  ia  tka  ihlbnriac  wlatSia.  wbidk  bad  bten'prcrioiuly  prapareil  :— 
TWO  oaaeaa  of  aioa  «u  diaolTvl  ia  twotjr  oan<-r«  of  waur,  malcing  what 
■igbl  bo  tMBod  ■  lnK-MtatatMi  aolatiaa,  to  thia  w  a-Uti  foor  onnrcn  of 
bnoMMMaafnda.  IWa  nboaM  ba  adowad  to  (taml  abont  two  <Un,  flurinfr 
WkMtfaM  a  wbHa  piodf<tot«  woald  ba  ttrava  down :  tbr  ramaiiifng  i-l«ar 
l%aM  babv  ttat  to  bo  and  aa  «ba«a.  Tba  tolatloa  w«ml<l  ktrp  )(noil  a  coopie 
of  aW<V<v  aad  anbabiy  lanaw.  A»  aaaa  aa  liad  tb«  piaU  wa*  ramorad  (haa 
tba  dh^  omfuly  wipad  wttkadotb.  aad  pat  away,  to  Iw  waabcd  at  aeoa- 
I  Mil  at  tiaai  Oa*  tailui  malt  at  tba  praeoM  waa  tb«  aitnaic  bardaaa  o( 
Ibo  Uai :  it  WM  diSaalt  to  a«ratcb  it  witb  a  SngR'  oaiL  Thi*  hardaeai  wa«  of 
eaana  a  (not  alwalma,  la  it  wai  aot  ao  Uabia  to  ilamagp. 

A  diaimiM  fcdoaad.     Mr.  Taaody**  ilaainaatration  waa  oooddercd   rtry 
talMUa.  ifttltatr  •*»•  <*tala  kaada  «r  pUaa  (irco  to  fHlli^t 


Tba  aaxt  ■mOhwOI  ha  oa  tbaVtt  iMtut.  wb*a  Dr.  Aldridce  wDI  r»aa  a 
i^  ri3m»  MmUmf.  aol  mmnlf  ryhmf  PkiUgirmfka. 
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r  «,-Mr.  T.  MaMri  ftoablw  to  tbaabalr. 

rtoaarti— ybMlMtofcadbaitnuiilii.  Mr.  a  W.  Aixn  dalHand 
a  laatavt  oa  l>A**tr'iqp*|r  ••  aa  iift  Tkt  artaaiita  |a  ai«b  o  of  — atoar  pboto- 
gnpbf  a*  aa  aid  to  aaaT  puiiila  |iwti<ala«  to  act  fwaitwi  Iba  Adl  conddar- 
ailoa  of  tba  lactanr.  lad.  wttb  tba  aU  pT  Iba  paaeO  ba  gfapbltally  dMiftwl 
bow  to  Bako  aa  MtMto  iMaM  pkatofaqMaally. 
Aa  IDaatfaliaa  waa  aba  gi«aa  bf  tta  paw  of  tb*  saw 


IkbttoaadadHiarta 

iSaPnJdaatliaScMci 

Tba  bctan  ■!*«■  b] 


(•tmIi 


iMMaaaMtMito  M  aigbt.  two 
rod  aad  daraHffod. 


■If«a  br  Mr.  StotrU  riiiatly  to  tba 
at  Uaatwlt-Midor  w<D  bo  lanalad  •bortly  (or 
aaiptotoairfitor    ■ 


I  pabile  aad  saitenai 
Oa  Man«  Wk,  Mr  W.  Wlatar  vffl 


n  priratdy  oo 
(b*  baaafttof 


I  of 

bU 
tba 


■odaty. 

oo  n*  ttnkn  mmd  Be" 


aa  dUaa  oa  MawMO  ptato*  JarriapoJ  witb  tho 
Itar  Ikaao,  tbowtof  bow  taiioaii  ibadM  of  brown 


■MOUM  PBOKOBAPIIIO  AnOCUTIOX. 
MAini  %-Ttr.  Aalwiia,  Tho-tViMlwl,  la  tka  akak'. 

H  WW  anaiVid  to  boM  a  Md  hdr  4if  M  a  Wadawlay  or  aatafday  lowanb 
IkaaadafApriL 

Mr,  a.  Kawa  waa  alHtod  •  aMA«  a«  iba  OaaacM  to  MO*  of  Mr.  a 
n  Jpli^  wU  hto  MIfw  iMlh  AMMk 

IfctoaiUr  Mr.  J.  C  Mil—  aiw  wad  a  papT.  g  wpwf  I'l  i  «a  /Setora  Matiaf. 

Tba  Sanatory  aablbMad  ~"  ....     -r-r 

pyre  ibnlaaiT  lacntowil 
oadd  ba  obbtead. 

Smw  aaaMMH  vMtk  bal  ba«  pat  to  tba  bat  awl  drawn  Ibr  at  a  prarfeaa 
■aaMtor  *>>■  laaaKad  tttmKkm. 

At  a  aittn  «f  tba  Oi  aa  illtba  Bo*.  T.  L.  Klkbia  M 
■Mbaraflka 


■OCIRT  or  AMATXt'R  rBOTOORAPHE&S  OF  NEW  TOBK. 
On  al  Iba  BMal  wrtayabh  aabttMtoa^  tipi»ia«iM  tho  work  af  a  atogk 
,  waa  gifaa  at  tka  roatoi  af  Iba  laaMy.  m,  Waat  Tblrty-riJrtb-aHaat. 
.       _.  _ ^        ...  irnprnUka 

•Udaaoadry 

t  azbJbKtoaaaamlMa 

taf  lalwHim  aal»tto.   Tba  ftrtaiw,  wttb  tba 

I  aT a  Ibw  totortwa  aat  ^fm»0hm%  ^waawdalwtowaaaaawy.    Moat 

rflii  <il»  waaa—d»  «■  4ry  phto*  tad  wmo  diidupad  «Rk  pyra,  byibo- 


oa  »|[|aaatey  araatoc  ratonaiy  »,  UK  tba  .abtact  waa  i 
DHmttm  Otmm  firowat  JTarwaa  mid  fmmet,  Om  aaoflraa  aad 
ptotoabite Oa  wartTaTMr.  tlibyd  H.  UwtaaeaL    fW aibibW 


CocrcAQottOencf 


ar  Omtmiatmtt 


aUi 


air  w>«a  ao  tiA  iMaa  y  tta  yapar. 


0*  t«a  P»iwi>aatiaiii  SooBrr  «v  FaaMB.— Lanaaa  aaeaiTBa 

Voaan  SaoBnai  am  tbb  aaeatona  or  nn  Fimara  AxHrna- 

aani  m  m  P—f>i  •*  Pwa^naaiiat.— A  Patirr  n   Mattul 

p  I   ■■■      M».^.j  A«aBaa».--Iaan«t  btaas  Barauirao  Ama  Two 

«■>  a  SMW  Tiaa^— A  Maaiun  ■  ^aioaatiai. — Aa  ArruuToa  ma 

Bam  CaitaaA.— A  Naw  AnoMMaaL— A  Nora  raoa  M.  Oatmnaa 
VoAaaa,— Ml  Toca  to  na  Sovni  oo  Fnaaca.  — Cua  i— t  laaaia  or 
raa  twoKM  or  Wi 

r  a(  Vwmm  kaU  ^  aioathly  uinMiH  on  Friday 
^^  jIaawAair. 

Qaifc*aaitiaatl>»  iMalk  aaatvaraaqr  of  Ibo  diaeovcry  of  photo- 
pip^.  Mm  VMapn|Ma  ■airit^at  Maaia  laarfaad  aiTorBlMBpiiiBMitary 


io  bafo  MOW  ffrfla  of  Mfpao 
with  a  print  obtaiaod  ia  aatoral 


edooTS,  with  paper  prepared  by  him  and  exposed  by  contact  behind  a 
polyeoloarad  acaoen  oompoaed  of  a  colonred.gUsa  window.  This  proof 
waa  obtained  tweaty-oi^t  months  ago,  and  the  colours  have  not  yet 
faded. 

The  Society  awarded  a  vermeil  medal  to  M.  Vieuille ;  a  silver  one  to 
MM.  Feetor  and  Loode;  and  a  bronze  one  to  each  of  the  following 
geDtleaion,  MM.  Dronet,  Jacquin,  and  Buqnet.  Three  medals  were 
granted  (or  the  beat  positive  prints  sent  in  for  eiliibition. 

M.  Crraasin  exhibited  a  negative  expoaed  the  15th  of  August,  1886,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  developed  tlie  20th  of  January,  188U,  tliat 
ia  to  say,  two  years  and  a  half  after  exposure.  The  negative  was  very 
good;  it  represented  a  pnblic  prooeedon.  The  exposure  was  instan- 
taneoos,  a  proof  among  many  others  that  the  latent  image  is  not 
destroyed  by  over  Iteeping. 

M.  Louis  Doeos  do  Hoion  presented  a  novelty  in  photography ; 
whether  it  will  be  of  aerriee  or  not  ia  an  open  question.  I  believe  the  idea 
is  qoito  BOW.  Be  eaUs  the  proeesa  "  Transformisme."  This  gentleman 
oaa  oMaia  by  his  ptoceaa  all  the  dilTerent  effects  sncb  as  are  seen  when  a 
patooa  slaads  ia  front  of  those  eooeave  and  convex  mirrors.  This  is  the 
MaHioe  he  gave  of  his  proeeaa :  ■■  When  rays  of  light  are  allowed  to 
paaetrato  into  a  camera  obeenra,  not  by  a  sinsle  hole  made  through  a 
thattar,  bat  by  tho  interaeotioo  of  two  slits  mode  ao  aa  to  throw  the  light 
in  diflerset  ittrsetions,  these  slits  being  more  or  less  apart  from  each 
other,  wliea  the  rays  of  Kght  are  reeeived  on  a  screen  so  as  to  coincide 
with  eaeh  other,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  image  represented  are 
eoaipMeiyehanaed."  At  present  this  appears  to  me  to  be  useful  only  to 
■ake  phcrto-earieatons.  The  idea  is  original,  and  the  deformatioDs 
obtained  are  earlainly  eeeentrie  and  amnsing.  All  sorts  of  comical 
Ogniea  of  a  sitter  oaa  be  obtained.  The  form  of  the  two  a^ts  can  be 
modified,  and  can  talM  the  sliape  of  a  earve,  a  orescent,  a  cross,  or  a 
iMiok,  aad  so  obtain,  aays  the  author,  an  incalculable  number  of  trans- 
tonnstieaa.  Mam  sarioos,  aoientific,  pleasing,  or  oaricatural,  and  that  of 
tlM  aaiaa  aitatr  or  tooM. 

M.  Is  OoauMadaat  Moaaaard  presented  an  apparatus  for  the  study  of 
photographic  lenses.  By  the  aid  of  tliis  instrument  he  can  immediately 
find  the  exaet  focal  length  of  a  lens,  and  not  only  this,  but  what  is  more 
sdvaatageoas,  the  roaiimnm  or  minimom  of  light  oan  be  measured, 
abaorptioe  falmlsieil,  as  well  as  any  distortion  peroeived,  and  any  fault 
ia  Um  naanfaelare  detected. 

M.  PoaleBO  esUbited  some  platinum  proofs,  printed  out  without  de- 
vsiopmaat;  tbsy  w«e  fooad  to  be  inferior  to  proofs  already  exhibited 
wMsB  wars  obMaaad  bj  devalopmeoi. 

M.  Bohaeffaer  prsasatod  a  hand  eamera  of  Dr.  Kmgener.  It  has  the 
lena  of  a  booh,  aiod  like  all  otliera  of  its  Und  has  many  advantages,  such 
aaebeapDsaa,  portability,  lightnsas,  \e. 

M.  Oravier  axhibitad  a  new  system  of  fixing  (ha  moveable  part  of  the 
camera  wbieh  eazftea  the  groond  glass.  As  the  ground  glass  remains 
always  at  riabi  aaglas  with  the  bed  of  the  camera,  other  systems  I  think 
an  prslsrabts.  M.  Oravier  then  informed  the  Society  that  all  red  glass 
to  bo  employed  to  li^t  op  the  dark  room  shoald  be  examined  through 
the  apeoUoaeopo.    This  is  indeed  new ! 

M.  Toadevr  intended  to  exhibit  a  negative  which  was  developed  during 
the  eipuaaio,  aad  eiplaia  how  this  was  done.  The  President  requested 
him  to  iMbuai  aatfl  tks  aext  meeting,  seeing  the  hour  so  far  advanced 
(11. SO).  TUa  ia  to  be  ncrstted  as  the  oommnnication^ppears  to  be  of 
valne.  la  all  seaiaiiai  soaM  yoang  and  badly  informed  member  takes  np 
tho  tiaie,  and  oftoa  pnveato  some  interesting  subject  being  made  public. 

MM.  Mario  Caniaaro  and  Ouillanmol,  jnn.,  presented  an  apparatus 
iatoaded  tor  the  I'sins  Exhibition.  Tbey  call  it  the  photo^phio  carriage. 
At  one  ead  of  thia  earrfaigo  or  rolling  tram  is  an  armchair,  va  which  the 
persoB  who  dMiraa  to  be  photographed  Ukes  a  seat.  The  armchair  oan 
be  plaeed  at  aar  angle  reqaired.  At  the  other  end  of  the  tram  is  a 
daauay,  aaRyiac  the  eaaera  and  a  large  mirror,  which  hides  the  camera 
from  ttie  MtJar.  Ia  the  oentre  of  the  mirror  is  a  hole  through  which  t)io 
Isaa  of  ttie  eaaera  protmdea.  The  sitter  can  see  himaelf  or  herself  in 
the  mirror,  aad  wben  a  pleasing  expression  or  a  good  position  is  obtained 
tho  sittar  eaa  sst  the  laas  or  the  shutter  st  work  by  pressing  the  india- 
mbber  air  liall  fixed  to  tiie  arm  of  the  chair. 

This  SBdsd  the  March  meeting. 

M.  Oaatbiar  Villars  writes  me  that  as  M.  Arthur  Batut  (who  wrote  an 
artieto  oa  the  means  of  uking  photographic  views  and  plans  b^  means  of 
a  camera  attached  to  a  kite)  desires  that  it  should  be  publicly  known 
that  be  waa  the  first  to  propose  a  kite  as  a  means  to  obbun  photographic 
views  from  above,  and  as  the  suthor  attaches  great  importance  to  bis 
idea  not  being  pirated,  M.  Uauthier  Tillars  ssys  that  he  should  be 
obliged  it  the  photographic  journals  would  mention  tho  (act.  This  is 
done,  but  I  am  afraid  that  M.  Batut  will  not  find  himself  alone:  others  I 
think  will  claim  to  share  the  glory  with  him.     We  shall  see. 

I  am  now  ■atting  qaito  dose  to  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  have  obtained 
two  bundiod  eseeUeat  negatives  of  the  Biviera  sinoe  my  departure  from 
Marseillea.  On  Fabmary  28  I  was  taking  photographic  pictures  in  tho 
delightful  gardens  of  Monto  Carlo  when  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  arrived.  I 
went  to  him,  aad  said,  "  Will  your  Royal  Highness  permit  one  of  your 
toyal  snbjooU  to  shoot  at  yon— (after  a  pause)— not  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
bat  with  this  harmless  photographic  lens? "  The  Prince  and  the  Duchosn 
of  Maaeheator  hraghe/ heartily.  The  Prince  answered,  "WilUngly;  I 
will  raaaia  hen  qnita  still."    I  thanked  the  Trince,  and  told  him  tliat 
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•I  Itel  faNnni  Um  portrmU  would  be  reiy  unall,  and  U  hia  Boyal 
nirtiirr  waM  uwiilmiinil  to  walk  alMig  tba  temoe  towards  my  instru- 
Bwt  I  voaU  MiM  th*  taTOonbto  momaot.  The  Prince,  in  company 
with  Iha  rmtiT—  walked  baekwaida  and  (orwardi,  and  I  got  three  or 
low  aMrilMl  aatali*aa  o(  him  and  hia  mite,  as  well  as  o(  his  favonnte 
4tB.  Tba  Priaaa  waa  thanked  for  hii  eondeeoeniion. 
IfflwHe.  Uttrtk  4,  1889.  Pbof.  E.  Stebbino. 


OrrOEN  C^XIXDEBS. 
To  the  Editor. 
Bn.— In  order  to  reaaniie  yonr  oorreepondent  "  G."  and  others  in- 
IwseliJ.  I  ba««  a«iiiii  leeo  the  managios  director  of  Brin's  Oxygen  Com- 
mmj,  and  be  inlcmie  me  that,  althoagh  prerioaiily  to  tlie  explosion  in 
PMlia  it  WM  not  ahraya  done,  it  ia  now  the  imariahU  mie  to  open  the 
lahe  d  eraiy  ^lind*  that  goee  into  the  works,  so  as  to  let  the  gas 
lefMda  mj  aiiaiiaamenta   with   costomers  to  credit  the 
I  have  bean  anabud  to  do  ao  on  account  of  having  special 
with  Brin'a  OxTgen  Company.    All  bottles  tested  by  the 
Otmfmaj  have  the  letter  B  inaide,  and  0  stamped  on  the  collar  or  mount 
of  Iha  cgdindar.  and,  if  not  taated  to  one  and  a  half  tons  pressure,  the 
iW  ol  ■taoapbana  an  marked  on,  such  as  70  A.    Regarding  the 
ia  vhidi  a  oyliader  woold  behaTe  in  case  of  bursting  from  con- 
ioB  er  eompreaaioa,  it  ia  conaidered  it  woold  do  the  same  as  one 
pM*ie«aly  did  tnat  I  beliere  waa  porpoaely  broken,  viz.,  rip  up  and  let 
o«tlhe«aa. 
In  the  eaae  o(  an  ezploaion  we  have  fortunately  not  more  than  one 
lanee,  tIi.,  the  Dublin,  and  there  need  never  be  another  if  users  of 
will  take  the  simple  precaution  of  testing  the  gas  before  use  by 
4tmoi  Fleming's  exploaiTe  gaa  tester. 
Tba  More  that  ia  known  about  the  gas  the  better,  and  when  users  of 
gaa  mderataBd  the  pieeaatioos  taken,  they  will  realise  that  they  can 
wotk  the  limelight  quite  as  safely  as  wiUi  gas  bags  and  far  more  con- 
f  Isiit^y.— I  am,  yonis,  Ac.,  J.  E.  Stewabd. 

40C.  Stnmd,  Londim,  Slarth  12, 1889. 


pa  wUI  ti 
Wofeaaor 


Cowk 


C01IPBE8SED  OASES  FOR  LANTERNS. 
To  tht  EDrroB. 
Sn,— The  nometous  artiolea  and  letters  recently  published  m  England 
Bweaming  the  nee  of  eompiessed  gases  for  lanterns  seem  very  strange 
"•^  bare,  lor  with  na  the  use  of  gas  bags  is  scarcely  known.  Compressed 
■  b«i  bean  naed  in  thia  country  for  the  past  twenty  years  to  my 
wladge,  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  using  the  bags  unless  he  has  to 
— .k  where  the  transportation  of  cylinders  would  be  expensive.  I  have 
bad  them  sent  twenty  miles  by  rail,  and  they  are  so  very  much  better 
•■J  more  eooTenient  to  ose,  that  they  arc  worth  the  additional  cost. 

Tbe  idea  leema  to  be  prevalent  in  England  that  there  is  danger  in  the 
OMOf  eyiindcn.  We  never  think  of  danger  here,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
Ibsn  baa  not  been  an  accident  arising  from  their  use.  Moreover,  safety 
)e<a  and  aalely  regnlaton  arc  quite  unnecessary.  I  do  not  say  the  latter 
are  not  advantageona,  but  I  do  say  they  are  not  required,  and  I  doubt  if 
they  axe  narful  except  in  regulating  the  steady  flow  of  gas.  Occasionally 
there  wUl  be  a  alight  pop  at  the  nozzle,  or  a  mixture  of  gases  may 
J?^!  i-**  ">'>h«  tube  below  the  attachment  to  the  lantern,  but  I 
have  only  taiown  the  latter  to  happen  once,  and  then  when  one  cylinder 
waa  foil  and  the  other  nearly  empty. 

When  I  was  in  Kngland  a  few  years  since,  I  could  not  understand  why 
so  many  people,  in  a  country  where  the  lantern  is  so  much  used,  were 
workmg  «ith  gas  bags.  We  have  gas  bags  at  lectures  sometimes,  but 
Um7  are  oanaUy  weU  in  front  of  the  lantern  on  the  platform,  and  they  do 
Ml  alwaji  ^va  aa  much  light  as  one  would  like.  I  did  not  dream  that 
tt«ooiiM  be  any  objection  to  cylinders  on  tbe  score  of  danger,  and 
^Medtbe  (mly  reason  they  were  not  in  use  was  that  the  compressed 

CJJITS!.^  i.^u^-  ^^^.  '^"  *^^  '"  avaiUble  you  should  get 
htUm  Ugbt  than  hitherto,  and  if  the  cyUnders  are  always  of  two  colours 
^rirtto^ygen  and  bUck  for  hydrogen— there  U  absolutely  no  danger 

1^  neonia  light  U  now  very  favourably  spoken  of  in  Germany.  Dr. 
wTi',  tk"""''  T*.  "  'or  photo-micrography,  and  recommends  it 
highly.    The  nnonia  u  emb«^  in  a  pUtinum  disc  about  five-eiKhths 

unprote  by  nae.  If  flakes  of  zuroonia  come  out  they  are  ground  fine  in  a 
SS^a'SliTr'.'"  •«r°-u.*''^-  ^^'^'  and'^HaeLch  of  BerHn! 
SSi.  in^SS^^^h^  f*  ^^  'rith  condensers  about  thirty  cent"' 
meOM  in  diMneter.    They  alao  make  an  improved  form  ol  jet,  which  is 

^•-«Jtl!^'~"  ''^^  "^  "'°~  °«ii'"«^y  used.-!  J,,  y'oSc' 
^<.lional  i/M««m.  r<uAmyto»,  D.C.  Romtn  Hitchcock 

* 

HYDBOQUINONE. 
To  tht  EoiTDR. 
Si»,-ln  a  letter  printed  in  voor  issue  of  the  1st  instant   our  name 

e<ow  iidghbour.  new  .Mretto  '•  commercial  success  "  with  a  leS 
•oloored  eompound  of  hydioqninone.  We  consider  this  vew  uniust  to 
«.  M  ».  are  actually  distributing  pure   and  real  hyi^uiSne   o" 


Sohering's  manufacture,  leaving  to  the  whole  world  the  chances  of 
commercial  success  by  the  industry  of  making  hydroquinone  compounds. 
A  useful  matter  to  know,  it  seems  to  us,  when  dealing  with  unaltered 
real  or  pure  hydroquinone,  is,  "  What  is  meant  by  pure  hydroquinone 
suitable  for  photography?"  To  define  this  we  must  explain  that,  as 
with  many  other  chemical  products,  there  is  pure  hydroquinone — meaning 
that  it  is,  technically  speaking,  nothing  but  hydroquinone,  and  the 
proper  product  for  the  photographer — and  there  is  also  hydroquinone  of 
higher  chemical  purity  called  "  purissimum,"  which  is  slightly  more 
expensive,  but  which  in  photography  works  no  better  than  the  ordinary 
chemically  or  technically  pure.  Consequently  we  recommend  Sohering's 
pure  hydroquinone  to  the  photographer,  and,  as  a  particular  secret  to  the 
commercial  success  of  onr  buyers,  do  not  encourage  them  to  go  to  the 
greater  expense  for  a  luxury.  Nevertheless,  should  operators  fancy 
that  the  purissimum  form  will  better  secure  their  commercial  success,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  it.— We  are,  yours,  dc, 

A.  &  M.  ZiMSIERMANN. 

6  &  7,  Cross-lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  March  11,  1889. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — 1  have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  using  hydroquinone  developer, 
but  find  that  the  enamel  of  the  developing  dish  has  assumed  a  rough, 
uneven  surface.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  been  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  hydroquinone,  but  am  not  sure.  If  any  of  your  readers  have 
noticed  an  occurrence  of  a  similar  nature,  perhaps  they  will  relate  their 
experiences. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Developer. 

Swansea,  March  11,  1889. 

ACTION  OF  SOLUBLE  BROMIDES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sn?, — Having  noticed  a  very  able  and  instructive  article  in  this  year's 
volume  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  by  Dr.  Hill 
Norris,  on  Action  of  Soluble  Bromides  on  the  Latent  Image,  and  as 
its  teaching  appears  to  corroborate  a  statement  \\hioh  I  waa  allowed  to 
make  (though  under  editorial  protest)  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  of 
October  19  last,  I  ask  permission  to  invite  attention  to  it,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  portion  of  the  article  which  seems  so  conclusively  to  show 
that  bromide  of  potassium  is  not  a  destroyer  of  the  latent  photographic 
image  ;  for,  if  this  be  taken  as  proved,  it  is  a  fact  which  gives  much  pro- 
bability to  the  accuracy  of  my  previous  allegation,  to  the  effect  that,  in 
cases  of  much  over  exposure  bromide  of  ammonium  had,  in  my  experience, 
been  found  not  to  act  as  a  restiainer  at  all  when  a  carbonate  of  either  of 
the  fixed  alkalies  was  used  as  the  auxiliary  of  the  pyro  instead  of 
ammonia  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  goes  further,  and  proves 
by  the  evidence  of  experiment  that  bromide  of  potassium,  under  one  con- 
dition at  least,  actually  does  the  work  of  an  accelerator.  His  words  are : — 
"  In  experiments  of  this  class  we  obtain  evidence  that,  so  far  from  the 
bromide  of  potassium  having  destroyed  any  part  of  the  latent  image,  it 
has  actually  rendered  it  possible  for  the  developer  to  bring  out  more  of 
the  feebler  effects  of  light." 

The  practical  lesson  taught  by  these  facts  is  that  bromide  may  be 
freely  used  to  restrain  developmental  action,  provided  the  constitution  of 
the  developer  be  duly  taken  into  account,  for  I  still  hold  that  it  is  far 
from  being  a  matter  ol  indifference  whether  we  add  bromide  of  potassium 
or  bromide  of  ammonium  to  a  developer  made  up  of  carbonate  of  potassium 
and  pyro,  for  this  reason,  that  the  latter  haloid  would  immediately  start 
chemical  changes,  which  would  end  in  the  liberation  of  ammonia,  or  its 
carbonate,  and  so  upset  the  balance  of  the  developer.  This  fact  has  been 
made  more  evident  to  me  by  the  following  experimental  trial  of  hydro- 
quinone which  I  made  a  short  time  since.  Acting  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  foregoing  facts,  I  mixed  two  developers  containing  the  new  agent  as 
follows  : — No.  1.  Eight  grains  hydroquinone ;  thirty-two  grains  sulphite 
of  soda  (crystallised) ;  and  thirty-two  grains  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
water  one  ounce.  No.  2  was  the  same  in  all  respects,  save  that  bromide 
of  ammonium  took  the  place  of  the  potassium  haloid.  To  a  given 
measure  of  each  of  these  I  added,  in  turn,  an  equal  quantity  of  an  eight- 
grain  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  proceeded  to  test  their  respective 
powers  of  development  on  two  plates  equally  exposed,  upon  the  same 
subject.  No.  2  began  to  smell  of  ammonium  as  soon  as  the  caustic 
sodium  solution  was  added  to  it,  as  I  expected  it  would,  and  for  this 
reason  I  also  expected  that  it  would  prove  by  far  the  more  powerful 
developer  of  the  two,  but  to  my  great  astonishment  it  proved  no  such 
thing ;  lor  while  in  five  minutes  No.  1  (caustic  sodium)  had  finished  its 
work,  No.  2  (ammonium)  had  not  begun  1  When  the  plates  left  the  fix- 
ing bath.  No.  1  reminded  me  more  of  a  good  wet  plate  negative  for  clear- 
ness, vigour,  and  delicate  gradation  of  details,  than  anything  I  had  before 
made  on  a  dry  plate.  No.  2,  which,  by  the  way,  was  quite  thirty  minutes 
in  developing,  was  a  good  positive  picture  by  reflected  light,  but  only  a 
stain  when  looked  through.  So  it  would  seem  that,  though  ammonium 
is  perhaps  a  more  active  agent  than  the  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies, 
it  is  far  less  powerful  than  the  caustic  alkalies  are  (unless  bromide  of 
sodium  happens  to  be  a  much  more  powerful  restrainer  than  the  potas- 
sium haloid).  This,  if  true,  is  a  very  important  and  suggestive  fact, 
which  I  have  not  seen  any  notice  of  before. 

From  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  so  large  a  proportion  of  bromide  aa 
four  to  one  of  a  developing  agent,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  work 
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belter  withoat  a  nstraioer,  «ppe«n  ahnoct  iMfa,  bat  the  end  in  tbia 
initanee  ia  a  jiutifiemtion  of  tbe  meuu. — I  am,  yoon,  ite., 
Letdt,  ilarth  7,  1889.  W.  Haksok. 

» 

THE  COSSTITUEXTS  OP  "AZAUNE." 
To  the  Edrob. 
Sn, — WiU  yoa  kindly  find  room  in  joor  Jousxm.  (or  tbe  results  of 
another  Kientifie  analysis  ol  the  above  eomponnd  sold  by  me  as  licensee 
of  Dr.  Vo«el  ?    It  is  from  Dr.  0.  W.  de  Witt  of  Berlin,  and  is  in  eomplete 
agresment  with  that  pnbliabed  by  yoD  last  week  by  C.  U.  Bothamlqr. 
TsjunuTuai. 
"Sn,— AseoidiM  to  toot  winh  I  hsTc  eisiained  tbs  packet  of  "saline'' 
MDt  mt,  sad  terted  it  for  soaiBe  sod  tad  that  tlun  is  not  a  tiaee  of  any 
ooiooriaf  Butter  hrlnnghn  to  that  groap  ia  iL 

"  The  analysis  was  esinsd  out  ia  ths  tdDswiag  manoer :— The  ooatsats  wen 
rnliired  1^  stapofstion  sad  the  laridae  dissolTed  bi  water,  snd  thsa  ssidiOed 
witlt  salphoiie  add  and  ihakan  ap  with  sttsr.  TU»  lelt  ths  sthar  eoloarlaM, 
M  sWo  Old  the  addttioa  of  aaflKnna. 

"  If  enr  m)  little  eoaias  had  bsea  nesart,  the  lolatioa  moat  hsTs  shown  it 
kj  its  coloariog.  This  wss  |vo««d  by  a  eoBttoUiag  rxpcrinMat  in  which  a 
■osll  tnce  of  seaine  was  pnrpoaclr  bilrodaesd. — I  rvouin,  Sir,  yoan  raspeet- 
fblly.  Da.  O.  W.  os  Wrrr. 

•^To  Dr.  n.  W.  VobbI,  Bsrlin." 

It  is  certainly  to  be  rsgrwttad  thai  Mr.  SpOlar's  analysis  should  lead 
I  torsanlls  eatojy  a*  tan—aa  wUh  tha  Jading  of  o>hs»  — n  of  an- 
Bad  imiitmimm,  ifisiaUy  wmb  biias  aoDfimttsd 
It  SMMa  of  ril««r  «m  aalaaUy  fomad  in  tba  ortho- 
I  prnasai  as  Jsaarihsd  in  Attoat  TaiUer'a  spaeifieatiaa, 
aa  ofiaiaa  whteh  ia  at  total  vmrianes  with  that  of  Dr.  Bder  and  taranl 
other  almost  aqoalW  good  ahemiiml  antbosities. 

I  have  cohr  to  aid  that  lbs  above  tiaaslatiao  is  my  own,  made^  trotn 
the  otifiaal  IsMar  of  Or.  O.  W.  da  Witt,  whieh  may  be  sei 


wMil* 


I 


I». 


seen  at  my  office. — 
l.lHivn. 
kJHfkam  StftH,  St/mud,  Lcmdm,  ttmnk  U.  1809.; 


DETECnVB  OAMKBiAR 
TotAsEattML 

So,— la  Um  ffiiint  aad  past  anathars  of  Iha  Joowai.,  the  artielas  «b 
<ba  ahofa  hava  dnahtlaai  baaa  a<  paat  iaiMMl  to  maay  of  year  sab- 
stribsn.  TksMaNaewof  tbiislMaot  a»-«alM"Detag(i«B"«aBians 
seoNs  of  dUfaiaal  patlaraa.  man  or  laas  awpHaatsd.  Daiiag  tbe  past 
few  Koatha  I  have  bad  faaqaaat  opportaimy  of  inspseliag  a  hand 
samwa  penbaasd  by  aa  amatsor  ia  this  diy.  Mot  baviag  seen  a 
dsaariplini  of  Ibis  ooe  poblisbsd  or  hrooght  befota  yoar  sahaeribors,  I 
viU  andaafoar  lo  giva  a  abort  dwisijliiia 

Tba  eamera  Itasff  la  swilalaa<  la  a  wao*m  mm.  paiatad  daad  black 
aad  tba  bsasswosk  also  Tlinlrmil.  ao  tbat  Ibaro  ia  aothiag ooaapicooas 
ia  iia  aUsraat  spiwiaiiaa.  aad  m  Attad  with  blaofc  Isotber  sbooldar- 
suap,  also  Isatbar  baadia  ao  as  to  admit  of  iu  being  earriad  aa  aa 
crdmary  paiaaL  Tba  pktsa.  4|  x  B|,  ato  Atlad  iato  aMial  abaatba.  aad 
piaesd  into  a  grooved  bos  innlainiil  wilbia  tba  aaoiafa,  aad  boldiag 
Msaiva  piatsa.  wbieb  «aa  rapidly  bo  hra^M  Me  fOiMaa  oaa  aflsr  tha 
oMMr.  Alter  OBposem,  by  aMvteg  a  MM  haadia  tba  piala  didH  into  a 
9«ovsd  bos  ia  Um  hettooi  of  lbs  samsn  aad  tba  aast  piaio  laekad  into 
pariUoa.  ao  ivory  iadiaaler  oa  Ibo  rids  of  tba  caasera  showing  at  a 
glnea  what  pUtea  hava  baaa  aspoaad.  Tbe  eamera  has  two  view 
ndsrs,  lor  nprighl  aad  obloiw  airtaraa.  Tba  lens  baiag  of  tba  eary> 
alaas,  works  with  aa  afsel^  apsrtora  of  /-i,  aboat  tbraa-qoarteis 


of  aa  iaah  (aovatiag  Ibo  plala  sharp  with  tall  opeaiag).  Tba 
warka  habiad  tba  Ism,  aad  b  adiaaUble  lo  variooa  apaads,  ooa- 
baadnib  to  aaa  ball  aaaaad  «r  Omrnhf.  far  baad  expoaaiaa  it  ia  flitad 
«itb  a  ast  of  WataAasM  diMlmiaa,  aad  aaa  ha  nasd  bgr  seiawing  a 
bood  aad  OM  oa  Iba  Imm.  Mag  aalMy  aaU-ooatdbsd,  and  obviating 
as  it  does  the  aaaojaaes  of  having  to  aisaipnlats  half  a  dosea  slides, 
it  ahonld  provs  a  booa.  mpaeially  with  aa  eiu7aaopa  laas,  to  admit  of  what 
■■  ■■■aUj  sadly  dsdaiaal  ta  dslaetiva  eaaeras— light. 

Tha  iMJIat  la  Mt.  T.  Haddow.  1,  MaitlsLnd-sticet,  Edinborgb.— I  am. 
yMBa,  Aa.,  Uskuii  Wood. 

•,  SL  Bfmrtt-rrm,  K*Mmr$K  March  9.  1889. 


PHOTOOBAPBINO  MOCNT  E\'ERE8T. 
To  Ik*  EorroB. 
to,— KofMagia  yoar  iaaaa  of  Janoary  4  a  description  of  photo- 
snpbiag  MoaalBvoraat.  asaM  particnlars  by  others  may  be  of  interest. 
Ia  IKM  I  ssat  boaM  soma  attsmpta  of  the  saowy  range  done  from 
Hsaehal  oa  Pfefst  alatsa.  Or.  Oeakin,  eowtmaming  oa  tbaaa  at  a  meeting 
of  Ibo  Pbotognpluo  Boeiaty  of  Oraat  BhUin,  reoommended  the  nae  of 
iinnhiwilli  alalaa  {rUt  nmrt  ia  your  Jookkai.).  In  theaa,  Moant 
Kvarasi  was  piaia|y  aiH^afihii,  altboi«b  eight/  aiiles  of!.  Biaee  than 
I  hart  aot  bad  aa  < 
as  wbaasvar  I  hi 
hatbavadoaaai 


r  «l  agaia  IrylM  a  shot  at  the  big  moant«in, 

jnam  wMb  aMit  baa  beoa  shroadsd  in  mist, 

I  ooaa  of  KiaabiBJaaga.  which  is  SS.OOO  feet  high, 

Inm  dirtaaess  vaiyiag  boa  twaa^  milaa  oa  lbs  hills  lo  over  a  hondrsd 

dowa  ia  tba  plaiaa ;  a*  beat  bava  baaa  fron  ooa  and  a  half  to  two  hours 


tas;  ay 
UxlO 


Boaa 


lens,  stop  /-M.  drop  shatter 


expoeare,  Ilford  ordinary  plates  or  Eastman's  films,  and  otaefal  develop 
meat  with  potaaii.  Of  course  a  seoond  plate  has  to  l>e  exposed  for  the 
foreground  ;  trat  I  think  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  ereninK. 
jnst  before  sunset,  when  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  rains  the  snows  are 
occasionally  illaminated  m  masses  of  pink  and  gold.  A  very  good  picture 
can  be  obtained  on  a  clear  moonlight  night,  perhaps  better  even  than  in 
the  day  ;  also  a  very  interesting  piotore  is  to  be  got  on  a  clear  starlight 
night  withont  moon.  An  expoeare,  not  safficienlly  long  to  blur  the  stars, 
will  give  a  view  of  Uie  snows  if  done  soon  after  sunset,  the  snow  retaining 
sufBoient  light  to  impreas  itself  on  the  plate. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 
Punkabarrit,  S.  Bengal,  February  10,  1889.  C.  R.  Newton. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  ITALY. 
To  the  EnrroB. 
Sib, — Being  al>oal  tooting  through  Italy  during  April  next,  and  pnr- 
poaing  using  Eastman's  films,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  precautions 
are  necessary  to  avoid  interference  from  police  or  others,  beside  carry- 
ing passports  as  reoommended  in  the  Auia.\ac. 
8.  Also,  wbelber  Eastman's  rapid  or  ordinary  films  would  be  best  to 


>.    Would  not  Barton's  expoeare  table  require  to  be  diminished  by 
one-half? 

t.  Pleaaa  give  me  a  formula  for  a  bydroquinone  developer  suitable  for 
devalomng  asi  ooeasinnal  test  cut  sheet. 

My  haniahmonl  in  Brittany  must  be  my  exeose  for  troubling  you.— I 
am,  yoors,  *c,  X.  Y.  Z. 

♦ 

gicljange  Columm 

*.*  JTo  dUrys  it  nadt  /br  faiwfiau  gykamgei  ^Apparatut  i»  this  column  ; 
but  none  villie  immitd mUtm  lAe  article  muttedu d^milel^itaUd.  Thote 
vkoepecifytKtirittminmmUat  "onjftAing  ut^nl "  wMOm^onymdtnUMd 
th»\mten^thwirmmihtftmnmei. 


Ooad  whols-BliSs  portnlt  lea*  ia  meha^v  tor  aM««iortM  or  baoksroundi.— Addrex, 

T.  Llotb.M,  Bart-^hwl,  OmeBtrj. 
Wanlad  to  •tcbaat*,  aveial  food  tenar*  and  oanenu  for  itadio  ebair,  aeeesMriw.  to. 

liMraa.  E*BseB4n«ta|ivhor,  Sadbarj,  SnSotk. 
Bertie  ■iiLiiMiiiji  WBBlsd  la  a>haa««  for  boobi  by  rrefootor  Tyndall.— Addnm, 

Kosnc,  4,  CBiWustnisis,  lfan«w.r«Hi.  Loades. 
Wia  oaihaaie  baadaan  aaarlw^hiBM  ola«k  (or  toortit  naisra  iuid  lens  for  laive- 

*a«  plitn      liMiMi.  WtVBBaaB.  Phologniph**,  Hl»b  ■^«el,  ahaakUn,  Ue  of 

Wight. 
I  will  oebaafo  Taa  Barraa  Jovasai.  or  PaoTOtiBAPBT,  (nmi  Jnlj  IS,  1887,  np  to 
pi—at  has,  (or  naWnH  hanriilMT  or  liaU.plolaouaFTm.— Achinw,  J.  aurriTBH, 


roil 


IX.  kXim  itrMt.  UarWOll.  Mak»«a.TraBl. 
Wai  nrkaaa*  mpid  mnwtatt  lani,  !■■  aad  a  half  laeh  (oeu,/-S,  ooTarinx  9x7.  with 
Ktrtaal  t«oln-lt.ak  StoinMU  a|iiuutt,  lit  x6i,  or  tliitvr'a 
L  Oaskbx  Wood,  S,  8L  Boraard't-row,  Kdiuborrii. 
svehaaw,  heavy  saUaot  n>Ilia«  pnoa  (aioinl  plat*),  half-plaU  portrait  lou  by 
■T,  whsla.plal«  perlnM  I«m  bjr  iSarary,  em  U  •mboains  pr«M,  four  diao  j  waatad, 
aad  Iwi.— Addrsaa,  MnaaAT,  4,  Miilgravo-iwwl, 

t  sat  a(  iBBh^  Uxflt  wttb  tiwiili,  Ae.,  for  earboa  priatiaf,  >  7xS  optimoa  rapid 
asijsaupi  laa«.WihMB'a  (jaatUr  Vmturt  in  y>il»|ra||ta,aU  oqaal  to  now  i  waatKi, 
'"        aaatriaai  Ioml  DallaKTot'a   IsaiWiisBi  haaaa,  ahow'a  oalipM  hand 
AMiwia,  H.  0. T.,  7,  TadosM Jood.  OaJwa.  B.W. 


xlnBiDrrs  to  CorreBponlientiS. 


AU   surfiar* /sr  (As  ted  fortitn  qf  tMt  JoorhaI.,  including  qutriet  fo 
"  Anmame'  and   "  liwABiiaM,"  sMiit  it  adekreutd  to  "Taa  KoiTOB, 


ror 


LTarkttrmt,  Otmnt  Omrdm,  London,  W.O.    tnaUention  lo  IMt  snwret 
qr.    Ko  »otit$  lakm  V  stsisiBaiflBWeas  tmUu  name  and  addme  of 

writar  art  ^MSHw  __^_— _.. 

WiuxaM  Onmoai.— At  Msrioa  A  Co. 'a,  Soho-sqnare,  London. 

0.  K— A  gdaUas  so  setd  ss  your  aampls  Is  not  well  adapted  for  making 


H.  a  Mtbsoint.— If  yoa  adhere  to  the  hutntctions  of  the  mskera  of  the  films 

—the  BMtmaa  Oompaay— no  dUHcolty  will  be  experienced. 
Dama.— V<ai.     A  l«oa  of  the  rapid  daas  of  aboat  seven  or  eight  inches  focus 

will  take  a  wbole-|iUtc  groap  in  the  short  space  at  yonr  dispoaal. 
S.  HlOKT.— Aa  for  aa  we  know  there  an  no  detective  cameras  In  the  market 

aimilar  to  yonim,  which,  from  your  ilracriptloD,  oiiglit  to  tie  a  good  one. 
BaCKOBOttlia— If  with  aiiog  a  white  backgrouDd  you  are  unable  to  develop  a 

backgroond  to  print  white,  better  atop  it  out  iu  tbe  negative  with  an  o|>aque 

vamlah. 
C.  M.  Majob  A5D  OTRXBa.— RcfrrrioK  to  the  foniiula  on  page  676  of  our  last 

Almaxac,  Mr.  WelliugtoD  has  promised  to  elaborate  on  it  in  the  course  of  a 

abort  time. 
R,  EATOiT.— The  form  of  atodio  will  do  very  well,  but  whv  slope  the  roof  back- 

warda  from  tbe  Brat  paae  of  gUiing  to  the  back  of  tbe  backgrounds  I    Better 

make  it  square. 
Brait  UoxsTAacB  Mat.— 1.  The  cockling  is  due  to  the  negative  not  being 

thorooghly  dry.— i  No,  the  developer  lias  nothing  to  do  with  it— 3.  The 

devsioper  doss  not  givs  fog  when  used  intelligently,  according  to  the  hiitmc- 

tions  ssat  by  tba  linn  mentionol. 


IM 
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».  Rnran-TlM  «mmi  of  wwH  no  colldton  ii»g«Ure«  m  so  very  numerous 

IkirmmU  «o«  MPI«1»  tW  In  the  prownt  owe  unlew  wc  were  present 

■lutM  Ik*  iiniiitMUaUMw. 

R  K  ■!»—«■  —U  W  rtkk  ■  cork  niion  the  prong  of  each  leg  of  the  camera 

a.  Ji.  umnum^.^^uj  ^  ^.^^^  ^  ^  .^  ^  ^^  .^  ^.[,  ^^^^^^  g,,p  ^g^ 

Mil^rl  narUa  Hoor. 

WoMA-L  baciHm  mw  »«>ni  on  Novemlier  18,  1787  :hi«  process  was 
nS«ua«l  A^  U,  I83S;  »«a  he  <lie.l  on  July  10,  1851.-2.  Daguerrc 
aad  Mi*pc*  hnaid  a  putoonihip  in  1837.  .     . 

r  IL  TumtM  mUkm  to  know  how  best  to  apply  a  cut-out  mount  to  a  print  m 
oDtkal  CMUet  with  gUM  to  that  when  niounlnl  with  an  outside  glass  no 
<2aiS«*  win  be  ea>t— ThiH  cmnnot  b«  done. 

a  R— CfcAo«»t«  of  ioda  (washing  sola),  two  and  a  half  drachms  :  sulphite  of 
■oUa.  tv*  dnekmi ;  dJooIrr  in  one  and  three-quarter  ouuces  of  water  and 
mU  Ibrty-i4l  gnUni  of  pyro.     Kor  u.w,  dilute  witli  five  times  its  bulk  of 

C  M  Mnmoi  (Jamestown,  N.Y.)— Enanicllwl  paper  suitable  for  receiving  a 
ecaUiw  of  oolloilio chloride  may  'w  had  from  Oeffcleiii  &  Co.,  .'(4,  Bcriiers- 
■liMt.'bxiiml-irtnet ;  Bnchillott  ft  Co.,  37,  Southampton-row,  London  ;  and, 
doahUwi,  many  others. 

BnjUHB  «Tit*a :  "  Will  yon  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  nature  of  the  deposit 
or  far  la  kettlal  and  can  voii  .suggest  anUhing  to  put  in  to  eliminate  what 
b  aiMidr  fcrned  I  I  hare'  tried  dduttnl  hydrothloric  acid,  but  to  no  pur- 
pff,  ••—lUply  :  Solphoric  or  nitric  aciil  will  remove  the  deposit,  which  is  a 
cartooata  of  Uine. 

anwan.— 1.  The  yellow  veil  can  1»  removed  by  placing  in  a  solution  of  alum 
with  dtric,  tartaric,  or  oialic  acid— 2.  For  eulai^ng  by  artilicial  light,  con- 
ibBMn  m  necewary  to  direct  the  liglit  in  a  straight  line  from  tiie  negative 
to  the  objertive.— If  you  have  access  to  our  Al.m.\nac  of  1888  you  wUl  find 
a  chapter,  on  \*gt  273,  on  the  use  of  a  conden.ser. 

R  A.  U  a«k«  the  »in)  of  the  smallest  camera  made  for  practical  use  and  the 
diawuaioBii  and  iuromiatioii  of  same.— The  .smallest  tlmt  we  l<now  of  is  one 
nuHle  by  Uutcaster,  the  IxhIv  of  wliich  consists  of  a  series  of  telescopic  draw- 
tafaaa  nirh  cIom  up  in  a  case  the  size  of  and  similar  to  a  watch,  but  wc.are 
■at  icqoaintol  with  the  arrangements  for  holding  dark  slides,  &c. 

H.  J.  Riamx  writes  :  "  I  .sliall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know  how  Major 
Banington  Baker  ILtes  the  concave  ^lass  on  to  the  plain  sheet  of  glass  tliat 
k«  nwations  in  hLt  |>a|>ernn  SiihalUutet  for  Condensers,  on  page  426  of  The 
BmnsB  JotiRHAL  PHorrMiBAi-Hic  Almanac  for  1889.  I  have  tried  cement, 
|>U<ter  of  Paris,  whiteleail,  and  indiarub))er,  but  find  the  glycerine  eats  its 
way  oat."— By  opticians'  cement  Major  Baker  doubtless  means  Canada 
1«lian,  aaeh  ai  is  use<l  by  opticians  in  connexion  with  achromatic  leuses. 

PUNiiaai  write*:  1.  "You  say  in  your  paper  of  October  19,  1888,  that  the 
Baraaid  Comet  will  be  seen  on  January  28,  1889,  aud  tliat  '  there  will  be  a 
ekaoe*  for  camera  work.'  Has  this  comet  appeared,  as  I  have  seen  no  notice 
of  tt  Ib  any  other  paper ! — 2.  Can  I  fasten  a  telescope  on  to  a  camera  so  as 
to  aaa  it  in  the  place  of  my  lens  7  if  so,  shall  I  have  to  take  any  glasses  out 
hefora  I  oao  we  it  as  a  iihutographic  lens  /"— 1.  Tlie  comet  lias  not  yet  made 
it*  appearance.— 2.  Better  use  the  bare  object  glass  and  make  an  idlowaiice 
for  over  oontction. 
Film  write* :  "  Kindly  give  me  some  advice  in  stripping  films.  I  have  followed 
the  instmctions,  but  cannot  get  the  skin  to  adhere  to  the  fdm  in  every  case, 
bot  to  the  cloth  insteail.  I  use  an  onlinarj'  squeegee  and  a  rubber  clotli." — 
Your  <U0calty  no  doulit  arises  from  not  us"ing  the  right  side  of  the  cloth  on 
all  oocaaiou.  If  you  use  the  iiiblier  side  next  the  squeegee  the  skin  will 
aaibar*  to  the  81m,  but  if  the  rublier  side  lie  used  next  to  the  skin  it  will 
mUmt*  to  the  rublwr  instead  of  to  the  film.  'lYy  again  and  let  us  know  if 
ytm  aaoage  it  ntisfactorily. 
AKTiar  writ** :  "  Will  you  kindly  fell  me,  through  your  coUimn.s,  of  an  effec- 
tit*  BMthod  of  pbotngra|ihittg  on  boxwood  for  engraving— a  process  workable 
at  night-Ume  if  pwsikle .'  1  have  found  much'  difficulty  in  preparing  the 
white  noBiKl  n  that  it  keeps  on,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  any  process  complete, 
•o  thu  I  •honltl  be  very  grateful  for  any  assistance  you  can  give  me."— 
Baply :  Whiten  the  surface  of  the  wood  with  a  paste  composed  of  whitelead 
•»^'»»»«»{t'>ej  pre  acoating  of  vcrj-  thin  varnish  in  order  to  "  bind"  the 
•■'■o«-  Wo  "■•'J™"''  "'  ""y  I'rocess  applicable  for  nightwork  unless 
22fakibL*^  ***"•  V""",  exposing  during  the  day  and  transferring  and 

OoanAVTRa^tt  aays :  "  I  Uke  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you 
atklag  fora  little  information  respecting  the  working  of  the  carbon  process 
I  har*  bc«D  a  «rt«n  printer  atxmt  eight  years,  and  for  tlie  last  three  years 
haw  "•'[Tny  b^  health :  I  have  been  to  several  medical  men— they  don't  do 
■*•  ?','P°"  i  V"J'  "y,  't  must  be  something  to  do  with  ray  work  that  affects 
njr  healttt.  I  have  told  them  I  u.sc<l  bichromate  of  potash,  and  they  said 
that  would  not  afl-Mt  me.  1  saw  in  your  Journal  a  discussion  on  carbon 
printing  .t  the  We.t  Lomlon  Society,  ami  Mr  Foxlee  mentions  there  is  dau- 
gjr  to  bealtb  in  the  prtKiwi  of  developing  if  profwr  precautions  are  not  taken 

i^SliSfcH.™  .i'"\''^i/"1S*''''""'  Y"  "^"^'^y,  and  what  efi-ect  the 
dwMoptag  bM  on  the  health  f    For  any  inlormation  I  shall  be  very  grateful  " 
■~"t.?"  °'  •°°"  article*  on  the  bichromate  disease  will  be  found  on 
_  peg*  i/a. 

CaTIM  wisbe*  the  following  qnestion*  answered:  "1.  An  easv  but  efficient 

wr^Vljr^"' ""'',"'""  '"."  ""  ■'"■  '"'"'  ""^'^  injure  them  in  any 
J2?.T^  \*fv"*"?*  "'  "P"'-'  ""  »  "'*'"'■  r""t-     On  holding  the  print  to  the 
yt  I  Und  the  glo».  on  all  the  high  iSghU  entirely  gone  and  [he  surface 
oT  .uch  parts  rough  and  bintohy.     ^h.it  can  be.the  Se  *"-Bepli™  •   1 
Hang  it  op  to  dry  and  collect  the  droppings  in  a  glass  •  now  in  fsTvli  wAt.-i; 

a<{MOU  »»l»Uon  of  iodine^  by  which  a  violct-blue  colour  will  be  developed 


W.  A.— Send  a  postal  card  stating  hour  when  it  will  be  convenient  to  call- 
Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday— as  we  should  like  to  converse  with  you 
relative  to  the  negatives. 

L.  J.  says  :  "  I  read  with  interest  and  profit  your  article  on  The  Reaetiona  of 
Mercurial  Salts  on  Inteiiaifying  Solutkms  in  the  Journal  of  January  18. 
I  think  its  interest  would  have  receive<l  addition  had  you  been  able  to  give  a 
method  of  removing  the  '  sickly  yellow  veil  over  the  whole  negative '  without 
causing  injury  to  the  image.  I  have  a  negative  in  the  state  described,  looking 
almost  as  though  it  had  not  been  fixed  ;  probably  caused,  as  you  .suggest,  by 
'varying  from  ammonia  to  one  or  other  of  the  substances  la.st  named.'" — 
Reply  ;  We  should  not  have  failed  to  mention  tlie  remedy  had  a  satisfactory 
one  existed  for  tlie  yellow  and  brown  stains  left  after  mercury  intensification. 
If  tlie  stain  be  of  the  brown  kind,  caused  by  imperfect  washing  after  the 
application  of  the  mercury,  the  only  chance  is  that  it  may  be  mercurious 
sulphide,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  potassium  sulphide  ;  but  the  prospect 
of  doing  much  good  with  that  re-agent  is  not  encouraging.  But  if  the 
"sickly  yellow  veil  over  the  whole  negative"  is  due,  as  is  most  probable,  to 
imperfect  wa.sliing  after  fijAnn,  and  l^efore  applying  the  mercurial  solution, 
it  may  consist  of  silver  sulphide,  which  is  slightly  soluble  as  hot  concentrated 
nitri:  acid.     This  we  did  not  consider  wortli  meutiouing  as  a  remedy. 

Flouence  writes  :  "  1.  If  1  dip  my  finger  in  a  solution  of  amnionia,  citrate  of 
iron,  and  ferricyauide  of  potassium,  aud  tlien  in'  H..  SOj,  my  finger  will  be 
stained  blue  ;  if  I  dij)  the  stained  linger  in  ammonia  (liq.  '880)  the  colour  is 
t'ikeu  away,  but  can  be  restoredjagaiii  by  putting  on  fl.2  SO4.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  chemical  change  takes  place.' — 2.  Wliat 
(piantity  of  Ko  Cr  0.  must  I  put  to  an  ounce  of  gelatine  to  make  it  insoluble 
after  exjiosure  to  light  ?  also,  how  much  Ho  0  must  I  u.se  ?" — 1.  Tlie  ammonia 
most  probaldy  converts  tlie  feiTous  ferricyauide  which  forms  tlie  stain  iuto 
ammonium  feiricyanide  and  a  Ixisic  hydrate  of  ii'ou.  Ujion  tlie  application 
of  sulphuric  acid  the  ammonia  is  again  withdrawn  aud  tlie  original  salt 
rc-foniied.  In  all  likelihood  if  a  thorough  washing  foUoweil  the  aimiionia 
treatment,  so  as  to  remove  the  soluble  femcyauide,  the  stain  would  uot 
reappear. — 2.  Dissolve  the  gelatine  iu  the  proportion  of  about  sixty  grivins  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  The  proportion  of  bichromate  is  immaterial  so  far  as 
tlic  ultimate  result  is  concerned,  provided  a  suHicient  exposui'e  be  given  ;  but 
bear  in  mind  that  the  smaller  tlie  (|uantity  the  longer  the  exposure  necessary, 
while  as  the  proportion  increases  so  also  wUl  the  discolouration  of  the  gela- 
tine film  by  light.  As  it  is  of  greater  imj^ortauce  to  obtain  a  colourless  film 
than  to  work  with  great  speed,  you  will  do  well  to  employ  a  minimum  of 
bichromate,  say  about  one  gi'ain  to  each  ounce  of  solution. 


Photographic  Club. — March  20,  1880. — Smoking  concert. 

Mk.  William  England  has  favoured  us  with  two  cabinet  prints  from  flash 
light  photographs  taken  respectively  of  tlie  Loudon  and  Provincial  Photographic 
A.ssociation  and  of  the  technical  meeting  of  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Scandinavian  Exhibition. — A  meeting  of  the  photographers  of  Scandinavia 
will  be  held  at  Cliristiania,  Norway,  from  June  11  to  14  of  the  present  year,  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  photography,  and  a 
photographic  exhibition  will  be  held  in  connexion  with  it.  Tlie  Photographic 
Society  of  Christiania,  the  organizers  of  the  meeting,  invite  inventors  of 
instantaneous  shutters  of  all  nations  to  exhibit  them,  and  each  shutter  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  collection  of  ten  instantaneous  pictures  taken  with  it.  The 
exhibitor  must  also  give  his  name  and  address,  as  well  as  a  descriptiou  of  the 
lens,  diaphragm  plate,  developer,  paper,  &c. ,  employed  in  the  production  of 
the  pictures,  together  with  the  price.  His  Majesty  the  King  lias  placed  at 
the  Society's  disposition  a  number  of  Royal  silver  raeilals,  which  will  be 
awarded  as  prizes.  The  articles  must  be  sent  carriage  jiaid  to  H.  Abel, 
Christiania,  before  May  15. 

Photography  by  Gaslight. — Another  advancehas  been  made  in  photography 
as  the  result  of  experiments  made  with  a  new  patent  of  Messrs.  Sugg  &  Co., 
an  improved  Cromartie  light.  At  a  demonstration  given  at  the  studio  of 
Messrs.  Brown,  Barnes  &.  Bell,  eight  lamps  of  the  improved  pattern  were 
in  use,  giving  a  light  of  about  forty  candle  -  power  each,  and  some  excellent 
negatives  were  secured.  The  light  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  "  Cromartie," 
tlie  process  rendering  it  particularly  actinic,  and  thus  specially  adapted  to 
photographic  work.  Negatives  were  taken  both  of  groups  and  Rembrandt 
heads,  the  results  showing  no  perceptible  difi'erence  from  photographs  taken 
by  daylight.  The  advance  illustrated  by  this  new  development  in  the  art  of 
photography  may  be  imagined,  for  it  practically  renders  the  various  firms 
who  adopt  the  patent  independent  of  the  weather.  The  exposures  varied 
from  ten  to  twenty  secondsi.  Photograpliy  by  gaslight  has  been  attempted  by 
various  firms  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  thorough  success  has  not 
been  attained  until  now.  The  experiments  were  made  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  R.  Brown,  jnn.,  and  Mr.  Semmance,  local  manager  for 
Messrs.  Sugg  &  Co.  Visitors  to  the  studio  or  to  Messrs.  Sugg's  can  see 
specimens  of  the  photographs,  and  they  will  ailmit  they  are  equal  to  pictures 
produced  by  daylight. — Liverpool  Echo. 
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TllK  (  KV<TVL  PAL\CE  JUBILEE  EXHIBITION. 
Tuu  Aimuui  i'.^Libition  Lm,  we  (kia  bop«,  coue  to  be  a  por- 
nuutent  reMtatK  vaoogtt  lu.   Tha  txpmitnoe  of  the  Uat  jcat, 
when  it  wu  initiatad,  hu  warrtd  to  nnovt  oertain  elementa  by 
which  a  towppM  of  frietioo  vaa  thea  MMotnitand. 

Vei7  wiaeljr,  aa  wa  think,  the  aadal  ajstam  haa  baen  sus- 
pandad  aa  regarda  laoaaa  and  othar  af^iaratiia.  Tba  diaplaj  of 
(.1. 1  urea  ia  Tary  laige,  and  each  exhibitor  haa  aant  hia  bvt. 

Autoog  the  azhibiton  in  the  art  dafMurtmaat  are  to  ba  found 
the  namaa  of  tba  Poljrtcchnic  Seboel  of  Pbotogrmpbjr,  Lavender, 
M  r.irt  '.  K  11,  Fnth  (BaigataX  Halliar,  Eaatman  Companj 
W  lU-  \Set«ter  Broa.,  Baaaraaa  *  Sona,  Badford  Lemere 
A  r.  .  k  .  ,  WinUr,  B/ma,  Gridlajr,  Maull  k  Fox,  F,  W. 
Etitt*r>ljs  L^iJon  Stareoacopic  CompMij,  Marsh,  Parrj,  and 
olbaia. 

It  ia  in  tha  apfiaratua  dapartOMOt,  however,  where  the 
gn!at«*t  attraction  to  tha  photqgraphar  will  Iw  found,  and,  aa 
«o  I  I  l^tat  jrear,  wa  ahall  boatow  conaidarabla  apaoe  to  a 
dt"w'nptii>o  of  tha  Doraltiaa  to  ba  foood  under  thia  heading. 

The  promotan  bava  worked  aaaidnoaalj  and  well,  both  in 
tin  and  tba  piatorial  diviaioo ;  and  with  tha  aatiotpation  of 
■Ota  faronnUa  vaathar  than  waa  axparianoad  laat  year,  it 
will,  we  hope,  achieva  that  great  appreciatioo  fkxMn  the  public 
which  ita  merit  demanda. 

Tha  roaaufoctarenoflaMaa  and  othara  who  make  a  apacialitj 
of  them  ooma  out  in  great  foroe.  Aaoog  theae  we  reoogniae 
BcM  *  Co..  Dallmtjar,  Tajlor  k  Hohno,  Wray,  and  Beck ; 
but,  iodaad,  leoieaofaoa  or  another  form  are  to  be  found  in 
the  minority  of  stalb  of  tha  exbibiton. 

Uarioo  4c  Co.  have  a  very  large  display,  lo  have,  alao, 
Eaatman,  Lanoaatar,  tha  Stareoacopic  Company,  Roach,  Lawley, 
Sanda  k  Hnatar,  Fallowftald,  and  Negretti  k  Zambra.  The 
txliibiU  of  Jfawaoo  k  Swan,  Hoo^too,  and  Stanley  are  alao 
dtaraetariaad  by  fbllnaa  and  variaty. 

Meaan.  Walaon  are  alao  hare  in  great  foroa;  Shew,  Gotx, 
and  the  Photographic  Apparatw  Oompany  being  also  well 
npnaentad. 

Tha  liat  of  axhtbiton  alao  indndaa  tha  aaoMa  of  lUyMd, 
Coach,  tha  PagBi  Company,  Fry  *  Oa,  Tboma^  Afanham, 
KimmemsnD,  The  Phntographic  Artiata'  Storea,  Mothemhill, 
Skinner,  and  Wormwald. 

Amongst  apacialiata  in  lantema  are  Stewanl,  Walter  Tyler, 
W.  C.  Ilughaa,  and  Noakaa. 

Spiccr,  Theobald,  and  tha  Platinotypa  Company  are  alao 
'  fa>  tha  lial,  to  which  wa  nay  add  that  of  W.  Tylar,  of 


Aa  we  wrtta  thia  notice  tha  catalogue  has  not  yet  issued 
&«■  tba  ptaoi,  althoM^  hourly  onactad. 


Next  week  we  shall  speak  of  the  varioua  exhibita  in  fViIl 
detail,  and,  ai  on  a  prcTioaa  occasion,  describe  as  amply  as  pos- 
sible the  novel  features  of  the  apparatus  exhibited,  which  we 
may  state  is  of  an  exoeodingly  high  class  thronglioiit,  and  shows 
that  a  great  advance  baa  been  made  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

This  exhibition  partakea  somewhat  of  a  jubilee  or  semi- 
centennial character  as  regards  phologmphy,  fifty  years  having 
now  c-lapaod  since  the  Da^errootype  was  introduced  to  a  won- 
dering world. 

As  wo  have  already  aaid,  great  credit  devolves  upon  the 
oiganixers  and  managers  of  this  exhiliition. 


EFFECT  OF  DIMINISHING  THE  DIAMETER  OF  A 
LKNS. 
Son  of  our  friends  have  of  late,  and  in  these  pages,  been 
disagreeing  respecting  the  illumination  of  a  plate  when  the 
light  ia  transmitted  under  circumstances  by  which  a  portion 
ia  unequally  cut  off.  Probably  the  few  remarks  we  aro  about 
to  make  may  tend  to  clucid^ktc  the  mntter,  niui  we  shall  assume 
tha  lana  on  which  the  trials  aro  being  made  to  be  a  rapid 
doublet,  working  at  ita  tall  aperture. 

The  circle  of  illumination  or  area  of  delineation  given  by 
tuch  a  lens  will  be  leaMoed  by  reducing  the  effective  diameter 
of  either  the  front  or  the  Imck  comiioncnt,  whether  by  an 
annulus  or  otherwise.  Indeed,  many  of  the  hoods  of  objectives 
of  this  class  are  of  such  a  narrow  and  projecting  nature  as  to 
materially  circumscribe  this  area  of  illumination,  from  wliioh 
fact  may  bo  deduced  a  hint  by  thoao  who  desire  to  obtain  the 
largest  poaaihic  j)hotogmph  by  a  given  lens. 

■While  the  illuminated  circle  is  decreased  by  "  stopping  "  the 
margins  of  either  component,  the  intensity  of  the  illumination 
on  the  plate  is  leaa  affected  by  an  annulus  around  the  back 
lens  than  if  the  front  one  were  so  treated,  because,  taking  axial 
rays  aa  an  instance,  a  bundle  of  these  falling  upon  the  front 
element  will  suffer  convergence  immediately  upon  their  trans- 
missiini,  and  will  all  pass  through  a  back  lens  of  slightly  less 
diameter  than  the  front.  In  this  case,  the  diameter  of  the 
hxmt  is  the  measure  of  the  intensity ;  but  such  intensity 
would  be  materially  diminishe<l  were  the  annulus  placed  at 
the  ftont,  aa  when  in  that  position  the  angular  aperture  of  the 
combination  would  be  reduced. 

When  an  opaque  slip  is  inserted  equi-distant  between  the 
lenses,  no  light  is  of  course  transmitted,  but  it  is  surpriaing  to 
■what  a  short  diatancc  it  has  to  be  raised  in  order  to  allow  the 
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light  to  be  diatributed  over  the  plate,  a  fact   which  would 
iodiette  this  m  a  favoarable  position  for  a  shutter. 


PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  STUDIO  BUILDING. 

n. 

Wi  have  aaunied  as  an  nxioni  that  all  studios  should  give  the 
artist  power  to  direct  the  illumination  to  either  side  of  his 
■ittor's  face,  that  is  to  say  if  full  justice  is  to  be  done  to  every 
subject.     As   to  the  plan  of  gaining  this  power  by  having 
opposite  sides  of  the  studio  glazed,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
studying  the  sitter's  feelings  luid  convenience,  with  the  cor- 
responding disadvantage  of  rendering  the  direct  sun  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with.     With  a  studio  that  is  built  east  and  west 
(the  sitter  usually  facing  the  east)  this  is  a  most  objectionable 
mode,  for  one  side  would  l)e  in  full  sunlight  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  working  day,  and  to  illuminate  the  sitter  from  that  side 
is  always  very  troublesome,  whether  paper,  woven  fabrics,  or 
coatings  of  paint  be  used  to  modify  the  glare.    Still  greater  are 
the  difficulties  in  this  form  of  screening  off  the  light  entirely 
when  the  north  light  is  iu  use.     Beyond  this  great  drawback 
lies  the  fact  that,  though  the  sun's  direct  rays  may  be  suffi- 
ciently softened  to  admit  of  artistic  effects,  its  heat  is  not 
destroyed,  and  except  by  an  almost  unworkably  complicated 
system  of  loum  boards,  the  heating  of  the  studio  would  be 
almost  unsupportable.     When  it  runs  north  and  south,   the 
sitter  facing  east  or   west,   it   is  more  particularly    in    the 
afternoon  only  when  the  sun  gives  trouble,  and  this  mode  of 
lighting  has  many  advantages.    We  shall  shortly  liave  to  more 
fully  discuss  the  trouble  with  the  sun  ;  but  will  first  point  out 
some  considerations  regarding  a  double-ended  studio.     In  the 
6tmt  place,  unless  it  be  of  very  unusual  length,  no  approach  to 
that  favourite  method  of  some  workers,  the  tunnel  system,  is 
permissible,  as  the  tunnel  would  have  to  open  out  at  each  end. 
There  is,  however,  no  need  for  any  one  to  be  troubled  at  this, 
for  a   tunnel  very  greatly  restricte  the  opportunities  of  the 
artist— it  is  not  a  desirable  fornu     It  is  further  obvious  that  in 
studios  of  ordinary  length  almost  the  whole  of  one  side,  as 
regards  length,  will  have  to  be  glazed,  for  the  skylight  for  a 
distance  in  front  of  the  sitter  of  about  twelve  feet  is  considered 
ample;  when  he  was  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
this  light  would  be  toa  far  iu  advance  to  get  either  effective 
illumination  or  a  sufficiency  of  it.     Naturally  these  objections 
would  not  hold  when  busts  and  half-lengths,  and  with  a  com- 
paratively short-focus  lens,  were  taken.    So  also,  when  a  great 
length  of  room  was  obtainable,  the  twelve  feet  of  glass  could  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  iU  length  and  space  be  still  left  to  work 
from  either  end  in  a  good  Ught     A  double-ended  studio  would 
atao  require  either  duplicate  backgrounds  or  moveable  ones,  all 
which  considerations  involve  elements  of  expense. 

In  assisting  at  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  these  points 
another  aspect  of  the  sulyect  must  be  lo<jked  at.  Taking  a 
stodio  again,  built  north  and  south,  great  difficulty  will  occur 
with  the  sun's  rays  in  and  about  the  summer  months.  But 
with  a  single^ded  room  it  may  be  possible  either  to  build 
agauMt  a  high  wall  or  lofty  building,  or,  failing  that,  to  erect  a 
wUI  or  other  structure  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  sun  out 
This  cannot  with  advantage  be  done  with  the  double-ended 
form,  as,  when  the  sitter  was  placed  at  the  north  end  this 
screen  would  often  prevent  desirable  effects  of  illumination 
being  obtained.  It  is  true  *^iat  excess  of  front  light  is  very 
undesirable,  but  there  are,.|nany  cases  where  an  obstruction 


of  the  light   in  front  of  the  sitter   would  be   particularly 
unfortunate. 

We  would  here  interpolate  the  remark  that  we  purposely 
avoid  alluding  to  particular  forms  of  roof,  such  as  "  lean-to," 
"  ridge,"  or  "  sloping-front  "  form  ;  we  do  not  wish  any  remark 
to  have  a  partisan  aspect — we  are  aware  of  the  strong  views 
some  photographers  hold — and  when  the  context  does  not  ex- 
clude a  particular  form,  what  we  say  would  be  applicable  to  all 
shapes. 

We  have  said  so  much  of  the  difficulties  the  sun's  rays  place 
in  the  way  of  the  photographer,  that  it  may  be  well  to  describe 
them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  hitherto  have  not  been  so 
troubled.     They  are  not  of  much  account  in  the  winter  months, 
and  are  confined  mainly  to  the  discomfort  of  heating  the  room 
to  excess,  and  to  the  real  injury  to  work  by  either  shining  into 
the  lens  or  the  more  subtle  evil  of  illuminating  the  atmosphere 
between  sitter  and  lens.     We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  very 
finest  sunbeam  whose  path  lay  in  such  a  course  would  destroy 
all  brilliancj'  of  shadows,  wliile  if  a  broad  beam  of  light  passed, 
the  work  would  be  worthless  till  the  rays  were  screened  off,  or, 
at  any  rate,  softened  by  the  interposition  of  some  diaphanous 
substance.     We  well  remember  being  asked  for  advice  bv  a 
fairly  practised  hand  in  regard  to  certain  parallel  streaks  that 
made  their  appearance  at  times  upon  his  negatives,  and  which 
we  diagnosed  as  effects  of  light.    We  may  conclude  our  remarks 
for  the  present  occasion  by  explaining  their  cause  and  how  they 
were  prevented.     The  studio  was  a  sloping  front  facing  due 
north  (the  sitter  having  his  back  to  the  sun),  and  it  was  built 
against  a  high  building,  the  sash-bars  running  from  overhead 
fonvards.     This  was  the  very  position  to  minimise  or  destroy 
the  sun's  injurious  action ;  but  the  building  was  not  quite  high 
enough,  for  during  a  month  or  two  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
for  a  few  minutes,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  sun's  rays  just  passed  over  the  building  and  shone  into 
the  studio.     The  streaks  on  the  negatives  were    simply  the 
breaks  in  the  sunbeams  caused  by  the  bars  of  the  skylight     It 
was  thus  quite  possible  for  tlie  effect  to  remain  some  time  un- 
noticed, through  tlie  combined  effect  of  cloudy  days  or  photo- 
graphic work  not  going  on  at  the  particular  time  of  day  when 
only  the  effect  could  be  produced. 

The  cure  was  as  follows  :  Immediately  overhead  a  wooden 
awning  projecting  about  four  feet  was  built  against  the  lofty 
building  spoken  of,  and  at  the  highest  point  attainable  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  a  screen  was  built  inside  the  studio  to  receive 
the  residuum  of  beams  and  prevent  them  illuminating  the 
atmosphere  in  front  of  the  lens,  some  judgment  being  required 
to  place  it  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  without  interfering  with 
the  field  of  view.  This  incident  is  fairly  instructive  as  showing 
the  defects  incident  to  a  particular  aspect  and  how  it  was  fouud 
possible  to  master  them. 


MANr  professional  photographers  evidently  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  permanence  of  their  work,  that  is  if  one  may  form  an 
opinion  from  the  evanescent  character  of  tlie  pictures  shown  as  speci- 
mens at,  and  issued  from,  some  establishments.  We  are  not  now 
alluding  to  the  prints  produced  by  those  houses  who  do  the  work  at 
low  prices,  as  here  it  may  be  somewhat  excusable,  if  an  excuse  be 
admissible  for  sending  out  pictures  which  are  certain  to  prove 
fugitive,  when  the  bestowal  of  a  little  more  time  and  care  would 
ensure  those  of  a  more  permanent  character.  The  houses  to  which 
we  here  .specially  refer  are  some  of  those  which  charge  the  highest 
prices,  and  yet  care  but  little  for  the  permanence  of  their  pictures. 
"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  so  says  the  proverb,  but  this 
clearly  does  not  apply  to  photographs,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
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thetn.  Tlie  chief  tim  amoBgat  profMMOiiala  at  the  preaent  daj,  it 
would  •eem,  ia  to  produce  a  thing  of  beauty.  But  for  how  long  it 
shall  be  a  lasting  "  joj "  ia  a  qaettion  which  a  large  proportion  of 
photographer*  completely  ignore. 

Pttnna  Uuroogh  one  of  the  faahionable  thorooghf area  at  the  West 
End  a  few  dayi  back,  we  noticed  at  a  leading  photographer*  an  en- 
laiged  portrait — life-MM  or  tbareaboata — highly  finished  in  oil  colours. 
We  caaaot  sUte  the  price  that  would  be  charged  for  a  similar  picture, 
thoogh  we  think  we  may  safely  say  it  would  not  be  leas  than  twenty 
gidoaaa  at  this  esUblkiuMBt.  The  pictnie  was  on  a  photographic 
ba«s,  but  of  what  kind  we  an  nnakle  to  say.  However,  the  picture 
had  cracked  b^ily,  and  the  crack*  wan  eoafined  to  those  portions 
wh«i«  the  pintograph  would  be  tha  strongeat— the  shadows,  hair, 
inm,  and  the  darkor  parts  of  the  badcgioBiML  The  lighter  portions 
of  tha  fleah,  althoi^  they  were  thieUy  paistwl  with  body  colour, 
wen  intact.  Thia  ■wcmU  rather  indicate  that  the  fault  rested  with 
the  photognphio  basis.  Then  an  many  works  by  tlie  oU  maalais 
in  existence,  whidb  have  been  painted  nearly  as  many  oentiuiea  aa, 
probably,  this  picton  haa  been  yean,  which  abow  Isaa  agns  of 
dataioration.  Bat  this  ia  the  point.  Her*  is  an  ezpenai* e  pictora, 
imSkf  datarionted,  which  is  publidy  exhibitrd  as  a  specimen  by  an 
td  repuution.    This  naturally   leads  one  to  imagine 


that  ban,  at  bast,  durability  in  tba   work   is   b«t  of   seooodary 
eoaaidamtioa. 

STUXSBrr  as  tba  Copyright  Act  is,  it  is  manif<«t  that  it  is  being 
nfrioged,  and  in  a  somewhat  barefaead  MaiiBer,  toa  SoiiM  months 
back  we  alliided  to  this  matter,  and  aaaatioaed  that  pbolognpbic  re- 
pndoctioM  of  soom  of  the  must  popnlar  engraving*  of  the  preeent 
ilnr  wen  baii^  pvbUely  sold.  Only  kat  week  we  caw  an  itinerant 
« ' :: :  >r  in  tba  etraat  offering  pboiogmpbie  eopiea  of  moat  of  tbe  lead- 
ing modera  engraTiags,  including  soeb  woffca  as  C^rut  tmmmg  tke 
/VtsfersMM,  Too  L^f,  Tk»  Hmot  Maktr,  Tk*  R<tiit>§  fimim, 
A  Ditfrwae  «•  kit  FrnmOf,  Far  On*  Si/My  </  tk*  PuUie,  ke.  ka. 
Tba  eafJM  wan  of  good  siaa— tram  twalva  to  fifteen  inebea— and 
mooBtsd  «■  laif*  sbssta  «t  eardboaid.  Tbe  priee  aaked  for  them  was 
bat  two  sWUiag*  and  tbnapsaaa  aaeh,  falkiiwad  by  tba  qwry, "  W«U, 
wbat  willyMiginr'  TUa  *■■  saana  lUieMkmsly  small  eowidenBg 
'heproaltiesiDeaTedndar  tbaOopyiight  Act.  Soma  of  tbapriata 
were  sfigbty  tiaiaad  or  «tbarwiw  rtawagiil,  altboogb  tbey  appeand 
to  have  been  mad*  fnaa  good  aagaliras.  It  may,  therefore,  well  be 
imsginad  that  tbaaa  wen  nfaetcd  priota,  and  that  perfset  OMa  are  to 
be  had  aliawben  at  a  bigbar  and  mon  niiiiiiierative  fffwa* 


Tim  I I  is  sinifsllaiK  liiaii  fiii  iwiii  iliiiiil  iiimtiim     During 

ibr  latter  part  of  Manb  and  tba  Imiiiyii  of  April,  a*  wfU  as  in 
September,  good  dond  aSseta,  as  a  rale,  can  b«>  mon  readily  obtaiaad 
tbaa  at  any  otbar  period  of  the  yaar.  IVrbap*,  however,  for  grand 
stadisa  of  eiooda  tbo  aataam  woabi  taka  the  palm,  but  for  doads  for 
ptiatiog  into  other  pietwea  tbo**  obtaiaad  in  the  spring  are  usually 
batter  in  accord  with  a  Miaay  l*nJMl*ni,  socb  as  those  (or  which 
mo*  artiau  rwjuire  tbam.  At  tba  pissiut  time  there  is  not  much  to 
h-  lUioaoat  of  door*,  aad  the  time  nwy  be  protitaMy  spent  in  securing 
a  goodly  aornbt*  of  cloud  negative*  for  future  use,  and  these  may 
•ow  b*  obtained  witboat  diftralty.  A  good  variety  of  ckwd  nega- 
tive* ie  aa  acquisition  to  avety  pbotograpber.  Nothing  looks  much 
worse  than  to  xee,  as  oo*  ffeqoently  doea,  the  same  clouds  introdooed 
hto  several  diflenat  pietan*.  Tbia,  bovrever,  is  often  met  with,  and 
eron  in  difbiMt  paopliif  w<wk,  when  eoiaarcial  cloud  negatives  an 
employed. 

I.f  takiag  sky  osgativas,  jadgmaat  awat  be  oaed  in  the  devekpment 
that  tbay  an  not  made  too  dense,  or  with  too  great  oontrasU.  In 
ilmiili>|ii,  tba  aaMteur  oflan  mala*  them  too  strong.  Hence  in  the 
printiag,  fa  order  toobtain  all  tbe  detail,  tbey  become  too  pronounced. 
G1oud«,  it  sbonld  be  borne  in  mind,  an  introduced  as  an  adjunct  to 
tbe  picture,  but  if  tbey  are  made  obtrusive  it  goee  without  saying 
that  UiFT  will  cnoapletaly  spoil  tba  affect.  In  taking  studies  of  clouds, 
if  tbej  an>  tn  be  priated  ud  need  aa  soeb,  the  negative*  should  be 


made  of  a  different  density  from  those  which  are  to  be  used  for 
printing  into  landscape  pictures.  In  seascapes,  representing  storms  or 
galee,  stronger  cloud  negatives  than  would  be  datable  with  ordinary 
landscapes  are  not  only  permissible,  but  advantageous.  But  usually, 
with  this  class  of  subject  the  natural  sky  may  be  obtained  in  the  sea- 
scape negative. 

AuATBtJBB  should  now  be  prospecting  for  the  coming  season,  both  as 
re^rds  the  apparatus  they  will  adopt,  and  the  class  of  subjects  they 
intend  to  make  a  speciality.  We  strongly  advise  every  one,  whatever 
be  the  form  of  apparatus  decided  upon,  to  have  with  it  the  means  of 
taking  stereoscopic  pictures.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  stereo- 
scope now  promisee,  within  a  brief  time,  to  again  become  a  popular 
thing.  Every  camera  of  the  half-plate  size  and  larger  should  there- 
fon  be  arranged  for  taking  binocular  pictures,  particularly  as  the 
slight  modification,  practically,  neither  increases  the  bulk  or  weight  of 
the  apparatus. 

Thx  Twnscitation  of  the  stereoaoope  is  being  largely  brought  about  by 
the  popularity  of  tba  optical  lantern.  The  experience  gained  by 
amateurs,  in  making  tranapannoie*  for  this  instrument  has,  of  course 
availed  them  in  the  production  of  similar  pictures  for  the  stereoaoope. 
We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  majority  of  the  slides  which  in  the 
future  will  be  made  for  this  instrument  are  not  transparencies. 
Then  is  a  certain  charm  about  a  transparency  when  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope  which  it  is  impoaaihle  to  obtain  in  a  print  on  paper. 
With  the  different  eommercial  lantern  plataa  now  in  the  market, 
almost  any  oolour  or  tana  iMy  be  obtained. 


I»  the  Dagoerraotype  days  an  extensive  bosinaas  was  done  in  stereo- 
copic  portrait*.  We  doubt  if  at  the  preaent  time  one  portrait  photo- 
grapher in  a  soon  oouU  take  a  stereoscopic  picture  if  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  a  customer.  If  tba  atenosoope  regains  its  former  status,  we 
;,.^«g.iMi  that  stereoaeopio  portraits  will  again  be  in  considerable 
danaad.    Poaaibly  profesnonals  will  do  well  to  be  prepared. 


It  is  imagined  by  many  that  the  wheel  or  Robinson  trimmer,  which 
is  so  Urgely  employed  for  cutting  paper  masks,  can  only  be  used  for 
round  or  oval  shape*.  Bat  this  simple  piece  of  apparatus  will  answer 
quite  aa  well  for  sqoare  or  oblong,  provided  a  narrow  slot — the  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  *o,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel — be  cut  in 
each  of  the  angles  of  tbe  metal  "  shapf."  Even  when  cutting  rect- 
anglea  irith  a  knife— when  the  cutting  is  done  from  the  inside  of  tbe 
templet— it  isoonveniaat  to  have  a  slight  slot  in  the  angles,  aa  then 
the  comen  may  be  mon  clearly  cut  than  is  usually  done  by  amateur*. 


A  aaCKXT  isMie  of  the  Englith  Mtthanic  gives  an  illustration  of  a 
patent  gas  utiliser,  which,  if  all  said  of  it  be  true,  should  be  par- 
ticulariy  useful  in  the  dark  room.  Whatever  of  improvements  may 
have  taken  place  in  many  studios,  there  yet  remains  a  large  number 
when  the  developing  chamber  is  not  much  more  than  a  box,  with 
an  atmosphen  in  it*  normal  state  not  very  healthful,  but  with  even 
its  one  solitary  gas  jet  burning  is  positively  unheahhful.  This 
Spong's  Patent  Oas  Utiliser  should  reduce  the  consumption  and,  of 
coarse, cooaeqaent  fouling  of  the  air  to  two-thirds;  for  the  journal 
in  queation  qoote*  Mr.  II.  I^icMter  Qnville,  chemist  to  tbe 
Commercial  Ga*  Union,  as  sUting  that,  with  gas  at  ten-tenths 
pnaaon,  tbe  mean  incxaaae  of  light  is  02-0  per  cent.,  and  also  of 
iu  own  esperimeaU  sUte*  that  the  illuminating  power  of  any  fish- 
tail burner  ia  increaaed  by  its  use. 


Iir  addition  to  the  display  of  art  subjects  and  apparatus  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  daily  lantern  entertainmenta,  which  last  year  proved 
so  great  an  attraction,  vrill  be  repeated,  competitive  and  other 
photographic  elides  being  enlarged  on  the  screen  to  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  by  special  limelight  apparatus,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W. 
Brooks.     A  grand  seiXe  will  also  be  heU  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
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Mtk  ImUm  wJwB  Buny  ob]e«f»  of  gre«t  hUtorical  interest  wfll  be 
okiUtod.  AddiMM,  with  Untem  demoMtmUons,  will  also  be  given 
M  th*  hlilofy  and  pwgw-  of  photography.  VLators  to  the  Palace 
viU  h»  ■dmitt«d  without  eztn  charge. 


OX  THE  VALUATION  OF  HYDROQUINOXE. 

n. 

J?ow  with  wjcaid  to  the  prewawe  of  sulphur  or  sulphur  compounds. 
We  hare  recently  been  told  that  In  Germany  a  oonmderable  per  cent- 
■fle  of  sulphurona  acid  haa  been  found  in  the  yellow  hydroqumone. 
Imnw&tely  on  the  appearance  of  that  statement  I  made  a  search, 
Mtd  found  sulphur  certainly,  in  the  form  of  S  0„  as  I  took  it,  which 
I  ertimated  to  be  preaent  in  the  proportion  of  about  -20  per  cent. 
Now  Mr.  l.*vy  says  he  found  sulphur,  but  no  sulphurous  acid, 
"•0  that  the  sulphur  must  be  due  to  sulphuric  acid."  From  this 
iwalt,  and  the  latter  conclusion  especially,  I  must  dissent  on  several 


I  think  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  yellow  colour- 
atioa  is  eauMd  by  contact,  at  some  period  of  its  existence,  of  the  white 
liydnfotDOM  with  sulphurous  add  or  an  add  sulphite ;  whether  the 
•ofeur  iiiDfisurllj  disappears  with  the  last  trace  of  the  free  sulphurous 
Mid,or  oa  itaeonvvnion  into  sulphuric  add,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  if 
tk*  yellow  tint  be  permanent  then  Mr.  Levy  may  he  correct,  inasmuch 
aa  the  sulphurous  acid  originally  present  may,  in  his  sample,  have 
bean  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid.  But  that  sulphuric  acid  is  not  the 
oriifiaal  "  impurity  "  or  preservative  agent  is  open  to  very  easy  demon- 
stration. I  made  a  solution  of  sixteen  grains  of  white  hydroquinone  in 
one  ounce  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  s.g.  1'84  and  water  in  the 
proportktnaof  1 : 7,  that  is  to  say,  one  drachm  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  above  quantity.  The  solution  remained  for  seveml  hours  per- 
fsrtly  colourless,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  minute  crystal  of  sodium 
sulphite  the  characteristic  tinge  of  yellow  was  given  to  the  solution 
by  the  liberation  of  a  trace  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  1  think  dis- 
miaes  the  supposition  that  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  sulphurous,  can  be 
the  original  pn-servative. 

I  repeat  that  on  this  point  there  can  be  little  doubt.  In  the  pro- 
eeai  of  preparing  hydroquinone  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  upon 
quinone  the  original  yellow  colour  of  the  latter  is  gradually  removed, 
and  when  the  conversion  is  complete  a  colourless  solution  of  white 
hydroquinone  remains.  If,  however,  the  treatment  with  sulphurous 
acid  be  continued,  the  solution  again  becomes  yellow,  and  when 
saturated  with  S  O,  yields  by  evaporation  yellow  crystals,  which  are 
found  to  contain  definite  proportions  of  hydroquinone  and  sulphurous 
acid,  and  which  has  been  called  sulphite  of  hydroquinone.  The  pro- 
portions are  three  of  hydroquinone  to  one  of  S  Oj,  or  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  hitter.  Upon  heating,  the  S  Oj  is  given 
off  and  white  hydroquinone  remains. 

I  may  remark,  en  pastant,  that  when  a  definite  compound  exists 
containing  aa  much  as  sixteen  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  use, 
for  benefidal  purposos,  of  so  small  a  quantity  as  one  quarter  per  cent. 
as  a  pnuervatire  in  "  permanent "  hydroquinone  scarcely  justifies  its 
condemnation  on  the  score  of  impurity. 

My  own  view  is,  that  not  only  is  sulphurous  acid  in  some  form  the 
preeervative  employed — either  free  or  in  the  form  of  an  acid  sulphite, 
posaibly  of  ammonia— but  that  it  is  present,  and  not  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  crystals  themselves.  I  say  this  for  various  reasons.  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  8  O,  ia  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  yellow  colour, 
and,  considering  the  ease  with  which  that  colour  is  removed,  either  by 
heating  or  by  recryaUHUation,  dther  of  which  will  remove  the  S  0^ 
it  aeemt  undoubted  that  the  colour  is  dependent  on  the  actual  presence 
of  the  acid. 

But  besides  that,  by  fusing  a  few  of  the  crystals  on  platinum  foil, 
or  in  a  hard  glass  tube,  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  is  patent  to 
the  smell.  We  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  sulphur  itself  is 
pr«»>nl  to  account  for  it,  nor  can  I  conceive  that  it  is  due  to  the  de- 
conpomtion  of  sulphuric  acid,  since  the  fusion  of  hydroquinone  occurs 
•t  a  tampereture  nearly  300'  Fahr.  below  the  boiling  point  of  sulphuric 
•ctd,  and  we  know  the  latter  can  be  distilled  unchanged,  so  that  a  far 
higher  l»mp.'rafnrc  would  bo  neeeamry  for  its  decomposition.    It  is 


true  that  by  heating  platinum  foil  in  the  presence  of  vapour  of -sul- 
phuric acid  the  latter  is  spUt  up  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid, 
but  a  red  heat  is  necessary  ;  it  is  true  also  that  strong  sulphuric  acid 
boiled  with  certain  metals— silver,  copper,  mercury,  for  in-stanco,  or 
even  with  carbon  in  the  form  of  charcoal— yields  S  Go,  and  tlie  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  portion  of  the  hydroqumone  accidentally 
carbonised  in  fusion  tniffht  produce  the  smell  of  S  O.^,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  conditions  are  sufficiently  favourable  to  account  for 
its  formation  in  that  way. 

But,  leaving  the  fusion  test  as  allowing  a  loophole  for  doubt,  I  will 
give  other  reasons  for  rejecting  the  sulphuric  acid  theory.  Let  a 
strong,  hot,  aqueous  solution  of  the  yellow  crystals  be  made,  and  I 
think,  to  nerves  of  ordinary  sensitiveness,  the  presence  of  free  sul- 
phurous add— either  wholly  free,  or  partly  combined,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  acid  sulphite— will  be  clear  enough.  Or,  if  any  doubt  remain, 
let  a  small  quantity  of  citric  acid  be  added,  wliep  the  smell  will  be- 
come more  intense  and  undeniable.  The  last  experiment  may  be 
made  with  a  cold  alcoholic  solution,  and  points  rather  to  the  presence 
of  an  acid  sulphite,  since  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  addition  of  citric 
acid  can  give  greater  prominence  to  a  quantity  of  S  O.,,  already  free, 
though  in  the  case  of  a  sulphite  it  brings  the  whole  of  the  combined 
acid  in  evidence.  Mr.  Levy  and  I  agree  in  the  entire  absence  of  sul- 
phites of  the  fixed  alkali,  but  it  is  not  improbable  tlmt  tlie  acid  am- 
monium  salt  may  be  present,  and  minute  traces  would  be  difficult  to 
value,  except  as  sulphurous  acid.  Or  it  is  possible  that  the  so-called 
sulphite  of  hydroquinone  itself  may  be  added  in  small  quantity  as  the 
preservative. 

However,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  supposing  that,  if  sulphuric 
acid  were  present,  it  would  be  reduced  to  sulphurous  by  mere  solu- 
tion, or  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  cau  see, 
there  is  not  only  no  reason  for  saying  that  the  sulphur  mtist  be  due  to 
sulphuric  acid,  but  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  evidence  that  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be. 

There  is  one  otlier  sulphur  compound  which  would  form  a  theore- 
tically good  preservative  for  hydroquinone,  but  which,  thougli  actually 
employed,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found  in  the  crystallised  product 
in  its  original  state.  I  allude  to  the  acid  known  variously  as  thio- 
sulphurous  or  hydrosulphurous,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  deoxidising 
action  of  metallic  zinc  upon  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  or  a  sulphite.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  reducing  and  bleaching  agents  known,  far 
exceeding  sulphurous  acid  in  this  power,  but  it  is  exceedingly  unstable, 
absorbing  oxygen,  and  reverting  to  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid  within 
a  few  minutes  of  preparation.  It  was  with  this  preparation  that, 
years  ago,  I  first  noticed  the  peculiar  yellowing  action,  in  conjunction 
with  pyro  solution,  which  occurs  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  with 
hydroquinone,  though  with  pyro  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  yellow 
crystals.  If  hydrosulphurous  acid,  or  one  of  its  salts,  were  the  agent 
originally  used,  it  would  only  exist  in  the  crystals  as  sulphurous  acid 
or  as  a  sulphite. 

I  do  not  intend  in  this  article  to  say  a  word  about  the  value  or 
otherwise  of  tliis  preservative  agent ;  the  series  of  experiments  I  have 
on  hand  have  for  their  object,  inter  alia,  this  very  point,  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  final  remark  I  have  to  make  on  Mr.  Levy's  paper. 
It  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  chemical  examination,  and  useful  to  the 
photographer  as  showing  to  what  extent  the  products  he  is  supplied 
with  agree  with  their  theoretical  composition.  But  it  says  nothing 
about  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  or  whether  the  white  or  the 
yellow,  tlie  English,  French,  or  German  make  of  hydroquinone  con- 
stitutes the  best  developer. 

The  finest  "  malt "  vinegar  would  take  but  a  poor  place  either  for 
purity  or  strength  as  "  acetic  acid,"  but  I  fancy  moat  professed  cooks 
would  look  very  much  askance  if  asked  to  use  the  pure  acid,  "  solid 
at  50°,"  for  their  purposes ;  and  so  with  the  photographer  and  hydro- 
quinone. What  gives  him  the  best  result  is  the  best  product,  call  it 
what  you  may. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  great  advantage  will  accrue  from  them, 
but  the  idea  of  my  experiments  seemed  to  me  an  interesting  and 
possibly  useful  one,  viz.,  the  testing  not  only  of  different  samples  and 
makes  of  hydroqiunone,  but  also  different  alkalies  and  proportions  in 
order  to  find  the  absolute  reducing  power  of  each  sample  and  each 
mixture  upon  silver  bromide.  In  addition,  I  am  comparing  the  results 
with  pyro  tested  in  the  same  manner,  taking  note  of  the  variations 
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und  f«e«luntus  of  th«  chaimetar  at  tke  reduction  so  as,  if  ponible,  to 
■olTe  aone  of  the  •hoouEm  of  dardopaMnt  with  hydroquinone. 

It  ia  needlea  to  mj  that  lach  trteb  DMd  care  and  take  time,  so 
tliat  I  cannot  rery  weD  "  nish  "  the  raeolts.  Bnt  so  soon  as  I  bare 
Ckirlj  placed  myself  in  the  poaitioo  of  being  able  to  do  so  I  will  report 
my  reaolta.  W.  B.  Bolto.v. 

♦ 

ECHOES. 
"CanncAL  Vignetter"  seem*  rather  a  miaaomer  for  Mr.  Kobert 
Nloniaon's  substitute  for  the  ordinary  TigncMe  glass  or  card  screen, 
tiioagh  the  oontriranoe  i«  nndoabtedly  a  good  one,  and  capable  of 
producing  reeulu  far  anperior,  a*  far  a*  •oftneaa  ij  concerned,  to  the 
mechanically  gradnated  glais 

liut  I  would  snggeet  a  far  simpler  method  of  construction  than 
that  giten,  and  ooa  that  I  have  fieqneatly  Myaetf  uaed  when  requiring 
Tignettaa  of  ijpeaal  or  extraordinary  fors.  This  nnwiiH  in  utilising 
tiM  priatiog  frame  iasiaad  of  the  caaaera  for  the  pnipoae  of  makiiig 
the  negatire  or  ivrerse  Tignette,  od  if  only  a  single  one  be  r»- 
fviied  it  may  with  the  least  poarifale  tnMihla  be  made  direct,  and  in 
erery  case  the  graduatioa  i«  quite  aa  peifMt  and  fully  as  much  under 
control  ae  whaa  the  caaaota  ia  aaed. 

Proceed  a«  follows:— la  a  pieee  of  opaque  cardboard  or  sheet  zinc 
Mt  aa  apartwe  a  liUle  Miallar  than  the  rignetto  requited,  and  of  suit- 
able shape,  bearing  ia  aiad  that  the  wnan  gtadoal  the  shading  is  to 
he  the  aMlkr  mast  ba  the  Ofrnm,  and  saw  rarad.    Alao  that  the 

ia  ahape  than  the 
Sjaiadi "  relatirely 


epsning  sho«ld  he 
I  vignette  ia 


iy» 


I- 


laqulrsd,  as  the  gradoaliM 

■Kwe  in  the  direetsoB  of  the  bfaadth  than  the  length.    On  no  acootint 

serrate  the  edges,  aa  tUs  has  merely  the  effect  of  «nUrt;ing  tlie 

ap.'rtiire  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  gradation.     Fix  this  mask 

ordinary  printing  frame  in  just  the  same  manner  as  if  fur  an 

.  ....j^  tigwtta  pcint;  in  fact,  the  proeeates  are  so  far  quite  iden- 

K.-al.    Hun  a  tack  or  snail  wire  nail  into  each  of  the  eomers  of  the 

I  nn'ing  fraaaa  and  attach  foor  psaoea  of  thia  twiae  or  stoat  worsted, 

iM  .■  ihem  in  a  knot  at  aboat  three  tmH  ffoa  the  frame  so  that  the 

may  be  smpended   ia  a  harisaatal  poeition,  face   upwards. 

<  so  hwag  the  fiaae,  unag*  so  that  the  light  from  a  gas  flame, 

.itiii>,  or  candle  falls  upon  the  sarfaoe  of  the  vignetting  card  at  a  more 

r  loa  aeate  angle,  aeeotding  to  the  degna  of  softnese  required,  re- 

;  that  tha  aoflnaaa  inoeasae  ia  proportioa  to  the  diataace  of 

I  fRMB  the  asMitive  111b,  and  to  tkt  wnnarai  of  the  angle  at 

K  the  light  falK 

the  dark  rooa  itself  the  whole  proeaas  can  be  ntoat  eooveaienily 

«  -  "d.    llaee  a  snuitive  plate  ae  plaee  of  asBaitive  paper— poaitire 

ti- ' '  r*  quite  weO— in  the  printing  franw,  anapead  it  as  described, 

wi!'.  (he  apertare  coreied  with  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  cause  the 

«^  '■ '  to  rerolTe  slowly  bat  uniformly,  which  it  wiU  easily  do  for 

■I-  tiaa  owing  to  Ite  node  of  sn^aMsoa,  and  turn  ap  the  gaa  or 

tfi'  r  li^t  for  the  laqaiiad  annibar  cf  isaonda.    On  developnent  a 

tint  of  tte  meet  eaqoisile  gvadalioa  wiU  fsanit  whan  after  ooa  or  two 

■tpi  riatewta  the  proper  adjastaeote  of  the  screen  and  light  hare  been 

btain«d.    Thr  eHeAi  thus  prodneed  will  be  opaque  in  the  eentrr, 

•hading  off  to  clear  glass,  and  can  be  used  aa  a  nagmtive  from  which 

^>  T'  prodaee  any  number  of  elear«antiad,  vignette  glismi     If  only  a 

•it>Kl«  one  la  required  for  a  partieolar  pnrpoaa,  instead  of  the  opaque 

aiA>k  with  eoBtie  apertaie,  attach  a  pieoe  of  opaqos  paper  of  suiuble 

•hape  to  the  eatn  of  a  aheet  of  grand  giaaa,  or,  batter  still,  of  thin 

'^ivee's  papiT,  aaiof  tUa  aa  tha  ilgnalliag  soeea,  when  a  dear- 

— <i  vignette  wffl  Kanlt.    In  tUa  aaaa  the  opaqoe  eea«ra  must 

irae  ha   largar  than  the  vigMtte  nqairsd   and   bniader  in 

,"  ■,'    rtioB. 

I  l>«ve  fooad  this  plan  often  very  nsaful,  and  the  whole  prcpara- 

tioiw  may  ho  Made  in  Hve  minntes,  when  a  "  vignetter"  of  particular 

*hap<    is    soddealy    rsqaiied.      By    making    an    opaque,    centred 

and  reprodaciag  it  by  simple  eootact  printing  on  ordinary 

paper,  wUeh  ie  Anally  wadiiii  tfaaAioeat  by  means 

t  oil  vaseliae,  any  nnaber  of  vigaettao  may  be  had  at  a  merply 

nominal  coat;  ladasd,  evary  negative  aay  have  ita  own  permanently 

'■■ '  'ifld. 

1  ..  ganial  Mr.  William  Cobb  nnminwifail  modastly  his  disaertetion 
<a  .Iff  m  RtUUion  to  PKgUgnft)§  hj  fearing  that  he  would  find 


himself  "  rowing  in  the  same  boat "  with  others  who  had  previously 
"  made  a  shipwreck  "  of  the  subject.  Fortunately  in  such  cases  of 
"  shipwreck  "  the  "  fatalities  "  are  comparatively  few,  the  waters  are 
always  shallow,  and  if  only  the  rocks — breaches  of  the  "  strict  canons 
of  art " — be  avoided,  the  unfortunate  "  mariner "  may  generally 
flounder  into  his  depth  again. 

I  remember,  many  yean  ago,  an  old  and  well-known  photo- 
grapher (still  living)  expmaaing  himself  to  the  effect  that  "  photo- 
graphers who  talk  art "  generally  make  fools  of  themselves.  If  this 
sweeping  assertion  he  partially  true  it  is  because  of  the  difficulty 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cobb  of  defining  what  art  is.  If  the  rules  of 
pore  art  be  difficult  to  discover,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  fix 
them  when  complicated  and  mixed  up  with  the  tools,  applianijCL 
materials,  and,  above  all,  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  difficulties  of  tSe 
photographer  ? 

Photographic  art  productions  have  always  been  regarded  from  two 
entirely  distinct  standpoints — that  of  the  photographer  and  that  of  the 
artist;  and  the  former,  when  he  aspires  to  the  latter  deaiguatiuu,  has 
been  generally  too  prone  to  make  too  much  allowance  for  his  diffi- 
culties, while  'the  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  totally  ignores  them. 
Tlie  artist  is  perhaps,  after  all,  corruct,  for  art  is  art_no  matter  what 
its  source. 

The  triumphs  of  the  art  photographer  in  past  days  have,  no  doubt, 
been  meritorioua  in  the  higiiest  degree  from  the  photographic  point 
of  view,  bnt  as  eomparable  with  the  real  masterpieoee  of  art  as  a 
child's  date  pencil  aketch  with  a  finUhed  water  colour,  or  a  portrait 
by  a  Chinese  artitt  with  a  Millais  or  lloll.  They  belong,  in  fact,  to  a 
distinct  category. 

But  at  the  pneent  time  far  greater  facilities  exist  for  the  produc- 
tion of  really  "  artistic  effects"  by  mean*  of  the  camera  thou  were 
available  in  the  days  of  liejlander.  But  let  us — those  of  us  at  least 
who  aspire  to  be  artiate  as  well  as  photu^p^phen— drop  the  plea  that 
we  ai«  hampered  by  our  tools  and  should  therefore  be  handicapped 
in  the  ooropi-tilion  with  painters.  I  reckon  that,  fifty  years  after 
the  "  discovery  "  of  painting,  brushes,  colours,  and  canvas  were  not  as 
perfect,  nor  were  the  "canons  of  art"  so  well  understood  as  even 
they  are  at  the  pieaant  day,  so  there  is  plenty  of  time  before  the 
photographer  need  bsgin  to  feel  ashamed  that  he  cannot  beat  tho 
artist  on  his  own  ground.  Such,  at  least,  ia  how  it  appears  to  me ; 
and  if  in  sayii^  so  I  have  added  to  the  nnmbar  of  shipwrecked  ones, 
or  those  who  have  made  fools  of  themselves,  I  cannot  help  it. 
Such  ooeumneea  are  abooet  invariably  rather  unlooked-for  than 
wilful. 

But  Mr.  Cobb  is  scarcely  happy  in  one  or  two  of  his  references. 
For  instance,  to  that  of  the  "  historical  apron  of  fig  leaves."  That,  I 
teke  it,  was  scarcely  in  any  form  a  work  of  art,  but  most  emphatically 
and  ooasaoo-plaeedly  (parduo  the  word)  utilitorian.  It  may  have 
beaa  a  oaaful  and  durable  garment,  and,  considering  the  absence  of 
manufacturing  facilities  at  the  period,  worthy  of  a  medaJ,  or  at  least 
honourable  mention,  in  an  industrial  exhibition.  It  might  even 
poeseas  the  "  prioelees  value"  Mr.  Cobb  seta  on  it  as  a  "  relic,"  but 
not  as  a  work  of  art,  for  I  juilge  it  could  scarcely  be  much  more 
ornamental  than  the  gentleman  found  his  raiment  under  similar  cir- 
cumstaooea  of  necessity  when  having  had  his  clothes  stolen  while 
bathiiy  ha  waa  eaeorted  home  wrapped  in  a  newspaper.       JuMiua. 


WEIGHTS  AXD  MEASURES. 

[A  OoBBoakaMOB  lo  tb«  Pbotogrmphio  Olob.] 

Ajio.He  tiie  numexoua  difienlties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  would- 
be  photographer,  none  is  perhaps  as  perpksxing  as  the  much  vexed 
question  of  weignte  and  measiuas. 

Even  those  who  have  long  since  mastered  the  various  manipulations 
whkh  tend  to  the  production  of  the  finished  photographic  picture, 
and  who  can  boast  of  long  experience  in  the  art,  are  at  times  puzzled 
by  the  formula)  which  are  proposed  in  the  photographic  periodicals. 

A  very  superficial  glance  over  tho  developing  formula)  which  have 
been  comi^  by  Meseta.  Lyonel  Clark  and  I'errero,  and  in  which  they 
have  nsduced  all  quantities  to  grains  and  minims  per  ounce,  will  show 
what  complication  is  brought  about  by  the  most  empirical  system  of 
writing  furmulsB  now  in  use.  ,  •      i  . 

No  doubt  every  plate  maker  who  prints  a  formula  ou  hi«  pinto 
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WuM  bM  rxoelknt  mMOiu  for  wcommeDdiDR  the  proportions  indi- 
Sud.  Ul  ••  U>«»  »•  »b»»at«ly  DO  Poe«ibUity  of  companng  one 
2JrS,p,r  with  «oth«.«..  M  to  aodi/Tibe^ooe  •?  .i^  lo^^mt  t^e 


»KtipU>m  «t  forth  on  the  new  bwod  of  pUte«  about  to  oe  inoa, 
STm^nmuim  u  to  make  up  *  Jot  of  dtveloper  espocially  for  the 
ZS  «dSU  th.  photo^pher  i,  placed  «t  .disadvantage^ 
VviUiImiw  the  wlution.  to  which  he  is  .ccnstorocd  he  taows  per- 
fMUv  what  e««et  a  drop  or  two  more  of  thU  or  that  eo  ution  wiU 
h»T«  oa  tha  dtrelopnent  With  the  unfamiliw  mixture  he  is  very 
far  fNn  h**ii«  the  lame  amount  of  certainty.  .    ,      < 

All  davekmn  •«•  made  up  of  a  limited  number  of  chemical  sub- 
t^tnr^,  the  proportiona  only  being  varied.  It  seems,  therefore, 
net unl  that  atiiadattl  aolutiona  should  be  adopted  in  the  same  manner 
that  iutachangwible  eJemenU  have  been  introduced  into  machinery 
•ad  aptiMatua.  If  ihia  were  the  case,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  irit  the  dereJoper  to  the  brand  of  pUte  in  hand.  All  the  formula 
btiiw  giTBD  in  paru  of  standard  soluuon,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
toMMUie  out  the  number  of  parU  recommended  by  a  given  plate 
■aahtf.  to  obtain  at  once  the  developer  wished  for. 

A  ttep  has  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  introduction  of  ten 
per  eeal!  aolntioo*.  Unfortunately,  plate  makers  have  not  modified 
ikair  pnnted  formul»  to  suit  this'departure,  and  besides,  with  our 
yi^Jiiy  eystem  of  weigbU  and  measures,  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
■Mm  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  describe  accurately,  if  one  is  to 
jadge  by  the  many  discussions  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
■■■larad  in  the  technical  papers. 

A  gnat  deal  might  be  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  per- 
oestage  solutioDs,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  if  I  go  into 
detail*  which  may  seem  elementary  to  you.  I  am  desirous  of  putting 
Ihiag*  a*  clearly  as  I  can,  and  I  believe  that  clearness  is  inseparable 
from  completeiiees. 

1  will  now  define  a  "standard  solution."  This  is  a  solution  of 
which  a  given  votame  contains  an  exact  and  constant  quantity  of  a 
chemicaUy  active  agent.  Standard  solutions  have  long  been  used 
in  chemical  analysis,  but  it  is  only  justice  to  give  Friedrich  Mohr  the 
credit  for  having  eetahlisbed  volumetric  analysis  on  a  scientitic  basis 
by  introducing  a  systematic  method  of  compounding  the  solutions 
need. 

The  standard  or  normal  solution  of  a  reagent  is  always  made  such 
that  one  litre  at  00°  Fahr.  shall  contain  exactly  the  hydrogen  equiva- 
lent of  the  chemical  compound  to  be  used.  Thus,  if  hydrogen  is  taken 
as  one,  the  hydrogen  equivalent  of  caustic  potash  will  be  fifty-six, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  fifty-six  grammes  of 
caoatie  potash  in  one  litre  of  distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr.  to  obtain  a 
■onaal  eolution  of  caustic  potash.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  as 
ioeh  a  solution  is  always  prepared  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions, it*  chemical  action  will  always  be  coustAnt  for  a  given  volume. 

Mohr  employed  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  He, 
however,  proposed  that  special  weights  should  be  constructed,  each 
one  being  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  given  chemical  to  be  dis- 
aulred  in  one  litre  of  water.  Thus  for  caustic  soda  a  weight  equiva- 
lent to  forty  grammes  was  to  be  constructed. 

As  this  system  introduced  new  weights  it  did  not  find  much  favour 
among  chemists,  and  it  has  not  been  adopted.  The  decimal  system 
is  besides  so  easy  to  employ  that  the  want  of  any  novel  or  improved 
syiiam  was  not  felt. 

In  Kngland  Mr.  Grifiin  and  Mr.  Aclnnd  introduced  a  decimnl 
vyatem  based  on  the  gallon,  each  author  denominating  differently 
the  various  subdivisions.  This  system  is  still  in  use  for  certain 
Qorerament  tests,  and  is  certainly  a  great  advance  on  the  old  fluid 
measure. 

One  of  the  gteatebt  sources  of  uncertainty  in  making  up  a  formula 
is  the  want  of  information  as  to  the  system  of  weights  which  tiie 
author  has  used.  We  are  told  in  all  the  books  on  the  subject  that 
in  pbutognphy  the  apothecaries'  weights  are  to  be  used.  Many 
writers,  however,  appear  to  have  based  their  formulie  on  the  avoir- 
dupois system.  Again,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
author  means  thst  the  solid  chemicals  shall  be  dissolved  in  a  given 
Tohune  of  water,  or  that  the  solution  is  to  be  made  up  to  that 
Tolane. 

Standard  solutions  would  do  away  with  all  these  causes  of  doubt, 
and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  compound  by  their  use  any  ratio 
of  reducer  to  alkali. 

One  of  the  BTeat  advantages  of  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
neaaurea,  is  that  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  water,  expre.ssed  in 
cnbie  centimetres,  is  alwavs  a  definite  number  of  grammes.  It  is, 
therefore,  ^uite  easy  to  make  a  solution  of  a  proposed  strength.  One 
ia  only  limited  by  the  coefficient  of  solubility  of  the  chemicals  to  be 
iliM>lv«d. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  decimal  system  is  but  little  known  in 


England,  and  less  used.  Also,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
requisite  to  bring  it  into  universal  use.  Photographers  have  long 
since  appreciated  the  value  of  scientific  methods,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  day  by  day  the  development  of  the  negative  is  becoming  an 
operation  requiring  more  and  more  precision  and  scientific  correctness. 
Sooner  or  later  the  photographer  will,  therefore,  have  to  resort  to 
more  precise  methods  of  making  his  solutions,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  he  should  not  follow  the  example  of  other 
English  scientific  people  who  have  adopted  the  gramme,  the  litre, 
and  the  centigrade  thermometer.  They  have  been  able  to  do  this 
without  wailing  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  why  should  he  not  do 

1 1  If  u  WISH  , 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures  would  necessitate  new  apparatus,  of  which  the 
C08t''might  be  an  objection.  1  do  not  think  that  the  expense  incurred 
would  be  very  serious,  as  a  very  small  quantity  of  apparatus  would 

be  required.  ■   ■,-,       ^      ,  j-         , 

Messrs.  Townson  and  Mercer  have  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
the  glass  measures  and  sets  of  weights  which  are  on  the  table,  and 
these,  I  believe,  are  more  than  what  may  be  wanted  by  even  the 
most  fastidious.  Without  wishing  to  describe  the  decimal  system  in 
its  entirety,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  you  that  the  cubic  centimetre 
weighs  exactly  oiie  gramme  when  the  temperature  is  4°  centigrade. 
The  measures  before  you  have,  however,  all  been  graduated  at  a  tem- 
perature of  16^°  centigrade  or  60°  Fahrenheit.  This  is  more  con- 
venient, as  the  temperature  in  a  laboratory  is  generally  about  that 
mark.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  make  up  the  various  solutions  with 
absolute  correctness  as  to  volume  if  care  is  taken  to  have  the  water 
at  60°.  This  is,  however,  not  actually  required  in  photography.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of  stoppered  measure  glasses  for  the 
larger  volumes,  such  as  would  be  used  in  making  up  the  stock  solu- 
tion. The  dry  chemicals  are  put  in  the  test  mixer,  and  a  quantity  of 
warm  water  added.  This  cau  be  well  shaken  up  without  any  loss, 
and  the  chemicals  much  more  quickly  dissolved  than  when  the  usuul 
stirring  rod  is  resorted  to.  When  all  is  dissolved  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  bulk  made  up  with  cold  water.  In  making 
a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  the  sulphite  of  sodium  would  be  dissolved 
in  this  manner,  the  liquid,  after  cooling,  poured  over  the  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  then  returned  to  the  test  mixer,  to  be  made  up  to  bulk  with 
cold  water.  This  method  would  have  the  advantage  of  exposing  the 
pyrogallic  acid  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air.  With  the  test  mixers 
and  an  ordinaiy  pair  of  scales  solutions  can  readily  be  made  up  to  any 
desired  strength.  There  only  remains  now  to  decide  upon  the 
strength  most  suitable  for  photographic  purposes,  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  existing  concentrations  to  which  operators  are  accus- 
tomed must  not  be  altered  in  any  great  degree.  For  pyrogallic  acid 
I  propose  that  50  grammes  should  be  made  up  to  000  cubic  centi- 
metres. The  cubic  centimetre  would  then  compound  to  '1  gramme, 
or  about  lA  grains.  Looking  through  the  tables  of  developers  above 
referred  to'l  find  that  1|  grains  to  the  ounce  represents  about  the 
average. 

Therefore,  2  cubic  centimetres  made  up  with  water  to  50  cubic 
centimetres,  would  represent  very  nearly  the  usual  2  ounces  of  de- 
veloper for  a  half-plate. 

For  soda  the  average  is  about  10  grains  per  ounce.  The  solubility 
of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium  being  :^0  parts  in  100  parts  of 
water,  i  propose  to  make  this  solution  by  dissolving  100  grammes 
to  a  volume  of  500  cubic  centimetres.  The  cubic  centimetre  would 
tlien  be  equal  to  '2  grammes.  I  think  that  this  dilute  solution  would 
be  an  advantage  since  development  could  be  made  very  gradual  with 
it.     Five  cubic  centimetres  would  correspond  to  15i  grains. 

Other  solutions  could  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner.  I  hope 
that  the  rather  dry  subject  which  I  have  dealt  with  to-night  has  not 
tired  you,  and  if  the  few  crude  suggestions  made  lead  some  more 
exjierienced  operator  than  myself  to  take  up  tlie  subject,  I  consider 
that  some  advance  will  have  been  made  towards  furthering  an  im- 
provement of  which  every  one  must  feel  the  necessitv. 

Adolfhe  M.  Levy,  C.E. 


ABSTRACT  OF  E.  H.  JAQUES'  PAPER  ON  NORWAY. 

[Communicated  to  the  Birmlngbam  Photograpliic  Society.] 

In  the  course  of  a  few  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  .laques  said : — ■ 

"  lie  had  much  pleasure  in  again  describing  and  illustrating  some 
portion  of  Norway,  a  country  alike  interesting  to  travellers  and  the 
amateur  photographer.  On  this  occasion  he  projwsed  to  deal  with 
the  district  traversed  by  their  mutual  friend,  Mr.  William  Kooke,  and 
himself  in  June  and  *July  last,  namely,  the  Valdcrs  route  between 
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ChrutiAnis  kod  Bergen.  The  acenerr  of  the  Valders  and  Leardal  was 
nnique  in  iu  way,  and  if,  to  some  extent,  it  lacked  the  magiuficeDt 
waterfall<  that  rendered  the  fionudal  lo  attract!  re,  andwhich  he 
eodearoored  to  illustrate  on  the  oocaaion  of  his  first  lecture,  he  ven- 
tured to  think  the  abaence  was  oompenaated  in  the  erer-rarying  and 
BMJeatic  character  of  the  teener/  at  almoat  every  point.  At  the  present 
time  all  oUitacled  to  comfortable  trayellimr  haa  been  overcome ;  good 
eonrejance*  can  be  hired,  and  excellent  food  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dation obtained,  generally  speaking,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

"  He  intended  on  this  occasion  to  treat  his  subject  in  a  popular 
— :inner,  and  in  on^Iur  to  nuke  it  as  interesting  as  possible,  proposed  to 

ve  a  ivpresentation  of  their  actual  tour,  starting  from  Birmingham." 

The  lights  haviitt  been  turned  down,  a  picture  of  the  Orand  Hotel, 

I      the  headquartan  of  the  Sodetj,  was  ynjaatad  on  the  screen  («xt«ea 

feet),  powerful  disaolnnff  lanterns  beutf  naed,  and  was  immediately 

flowed  by  a  view  of  the  interior  of  fiew-street  Railway  Station; 
•u  was  a  verj-  difficult  oubject  for  the  camera.  The  coupling  of  the 
•ogiae  to,  and  mimic  departure  of  the  train  for  Hull  proved  noat 
leiUistie,  and  was  awarded  well-deeerved  applause.  Rapraseotations 
of  the  train  traTeiling  at  full  speed,  tha  arrival  at  Hull,  and  sailing  of 
ttie  Wilson  Line  tteam»hlp  Angth  tat  Christiania  fullowMl,  several 
•musing  and  intsreatinv  incidents  oo  tke  voyage  receiving  due  notice. 
Mr.  Jaqas*  spaka  of  the  kindness  of  Oaptain  Johnson,  wboM  name 
was  ao  well  known  by  all  Nonptgiaa  tnvallcm. 

After  pninting  out  the  proposed  root*  oo  two  well-defined  maps, 
views  of  Christiania nds  were  attowo,  also  of  the  Christiania  Fjords,  a 
giiaipw  of  which  ta«ffato  gvnenlly  mfas,  owing  to  the  approach  being 
made  by  night. 

The  vi>-w«  of  Cltri-tiAnl.!  incliided  tile  ParSament  House,  the  King's 
Palace,  Karl  in\iru>'  (isd.,  the  Torvet,  the  Harb-.tir.  ,Vc.  These  seta 
of  slides  were  iucceed«r>l   Ijy  a  very  fine  sit  v,  illuntrating 

the  fiunotts  Valdent  r<>u(>.-,  vid  Baadvikt:;  i:  i>»,  and  Lake 
Spierllen. 

Tbow  of  Fjeldhiem,  Vangtmionao.  Smaddal,  Borgnnd,  and  Haeg, 
bsing  particularly  cii>'II>-iif.  llie  effect  uf  sunrise  at  Laaidalsoren 
•roked  r>.-{>«u-d  r.>uad<  <>f  sppUuse,  as  also  tlia  scenes  in  the  Aardals 
T'jord,  Naro  Fiurd,  and  Naro  DaL 

Beij^,  with  its  quaint  old  buildiop  and  busy  fish-market,  received 

■njiib  iDustration,  many  characteristic  visws  bauig  depictad. 

Tha  cwidiiding  picuma  gave  a  good  idea  ct  tha  ooast  from  Bargan 

Suvanoer,  and  tha  siibssi)twiit  sailias  of  tha  Wilson  BUormdt  and 
■/>  arrivafin  tha  Uuabar  (a  vwy  davwly  eontrivad  affect)  brought  a 

>«  eniovable  lectnre  to  a  ckwa,  tka  laetniar  bidding  tha  mambars 

lieu  with  a  shda  of  tha  Pkragou  Railway  SUtioo,  lluU,  in  tha  midst 

:  well-marited  applause. 

The  aaabar  o(  fMtarM  abown  vras  cm  hnadssd  and  ftfty-aix,  all  of 

whwh  had  kaen  marda  by  Mr.  Jaeqaaa  boa  nwativas  taken  last  year, 

-I-  lantern  platea  mmI  baing  Mwi.  Fry'a,  Mawvin's,  and  Thomas's, 

d  in  point  of  technieal  asoaUaaee  aad  aitiMic  effect  left  nothing  to 
D«  desired. 

♦ 


THE  8TUIPPINO  OF  FILM.S  FROM  GELATINE  NEOA- 
TWYH  FOR  PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESSES. 
Tur.  i(n(<|ai>g  of  a  negative  Urn  wkaa  it  is  in  eoUodion  is  a  com- 
paratively oMy  mattar,  bat,  in  tha  pnMit  slate  of  phoiogiaphy,  it  is 
quite  necasaary  for  oaa  who  takaa  u  certain  photo^Mdanical  pro- 
WMs  to  have  a  nady  means  of  stnppii^  gelatine  films.     Tha  da- 
■"»p»"«««*k*t  wa  have  of  such  Btocaass are, io  far  a»  I  koow,inaagre. 
WilkinMM,  for  azBMla,  in  his  anallaMt  Uttle  book  on  pboto-an- 
Qwfaf   Ma    pboto^itkagisplqr,  dsMriW    methods    of   stripping 
"ouodiaa  aagativat  onhr.    Snefa  deaeriptinnx  as  I  bavo  seen  are  not 
nermDjr  aium  in  prneiple,  they  are  merely  insufficient  in  detail. 
\nj  oaa  taUag  than  op  and  trying  to  work  frjm  them  will  find  that 
'   IS  not  at  ooca  ahia  to  strip  negativr*  and  R^t  satisfactory  films 
'^  '••«■»  fcot  that  he  has  to  work  out  all  the  details  himself. 
•V  ?•**"•  ^•■•'•''y  •^vocated  is  that  of  I'l.ner,  in  which  hydro- 
I'mcaeid  is  need  to  separate  the  film  frr.m  the  glass.      Plener'i 
d  is  so  iageidoas,  that  one  is  sorry  to  poar  any  cold  water  on  it ; 
part  tram  tha  use  of  hydrofluoric  add,  which  every  one  will 
u  01.1  who  poanblycaa,  it  would  appear  that  the  etching  action  of 
lie  acid  on  tha  glats  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stripping,  inasmuch 
-*  "JjV*^  My  other  acid  will  act  as  well  as  hydrofluoric  acid. 

This  is  not  an  obaervatioo  made  originally  by  mvielf ,  but  was,  if  my 
'^"■■nrdoBe  Bot  fail  me,  made  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  some  six  months 
Tha  action,  whstevar  it  is,  is  really  the  same  as  the  "  frilling  " 
plata.  Although  almoat  any  acid  that  is  strong  enough,  or 
tMt  has  a  sinag  •ooagh  action  on  galatino,  will  wrv«  to  strip,  it  is, 
pwhsps,  »<*nkj  aonaet  to  say  that  any  other  acid  will  do  as  well  as 
bydroflaoiic  sod,  inaamwh    as  I  have    found   differences  in  tha 


certainty  in  the  action  of  different  acids.  After  many  experiments, 
I  have  adopted  sulphuric  acid  as  the  most  certain  in  its  action  of  any 
acid,  hydrofiuoric  acid  included. 

The  difficulties  that  will  generally  be  found  in  strippinf^  are  as 
follows : — (1.)  The  films  refuse  to  stnp  at  all.  A  process  which  will 
be  quite  successful  with  a  negative  freshly  developed  and  fixed  will 
often  be  found  not  to  work  at  all  with  a  negative  that  has  been 
treated  with  alum,  and  is,  say,  a  year  old.  (2.)  The  stripping  takes 
place  hetween  the  new  support  and  the  iilm,  instead  of  between  the 
film  and  the  glass.  (3.)  The  film  after  stripping  stretches  so  that, 
not  only  is  the  negative  to  a  larger  scale  than  before — and  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  density — but  probably  there  is  likewise  dis- 
tortion, as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  film  will  stretch  exactly  to 
tha  tame  extent  in  all  directions.  I  saw  a  complunt  of  this  stretching 
in  one  of  tha  photographic  journals  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  (4.)  The 
film  is  so  hard  and  brittle  when  dry  that  it  cannot  be  handled  with- 
out danger  of  cracking  it.  And  (6.)  The  film  twists  or  curls  in 
drrii^,  ao  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  perfect  contact  between  it  and 
a  flat  surface,  such  as  a  ooUotype  film.  It  has  taken  me  more  trouble 
to  «Miu«  getting  the  fibn  in  a  perfectly  fiat  and  flexible  form  than 
has  anything  else. 

If  the  following  directions  be  precisely  carried  out,  it  will  be  found 
that  any  negative,  however  old,  miry  be  stripped  with  certainty  and 
withoat  eaooontaiiiig  any  of  the  difficulties  just  enumerated.  It  need 
aearcely  be  nwirti'w^  that,  if  the  negative  bss  been  varnished,  tha 
varnish  must  flrrt  ba  removed  by  the  application  of  bot  methylated 
spirits. 

The  following  isniade  up  :— 

Hard  gelatine 2  ounces. 

Water  10     „ 

The  gelatine  is,  of  oonrae,  soaked  in  the  water  till  it  is  soft,  when  heat 
is  applied.  I  can  recomnieiid  Coignet's  "  Gold  Label "  gelatine.  The 
solution  siwuld  ba  heated  to  not  very  far  short  of  the  boiling  point, 
and  should  then  be  filtered  through  flannel. 

A  negative  to  be  stripped  is  warmed,*  accurately  levelled,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  the  gelatine  solution  is  poured  on  the  8urfaoe,_and 
is  guided  with  a  glass  rod  till  it  covers  the  surface  evenly.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  measure  the  quantity,  as  the  ultimate  thickness  of 
the  film  depends  on  this,  and  it  has  to  m  home  in  mind  that  printing 
has,  if  the  film  is  to  be  naed  as  a  reverted  negative,  to  go  on  through 
the  gelatina. 

A  quantity  of  four  onnoet  par  square  foot  wiU  be  found  suitable  for 
average  wort  This  mnm  a  mm,  when  iij,  of  about  a  hundredth  part 
of  an  inch  thick.  This  toonds  very  thm,  but,  in  fsct,  it  is  a  good 
stout  film.  The  film  of  an  average  gelatine  drv  pUte,  when  dry,  is 
only  about  one  two-thousandth  part  of  an  incn  thick.  Still  one- 
bundredth  of  an  inch  will  not  interfera  with  ordinary  work.  For  very 
delicate  work  the  amount  of  the  gelatine  solution  may  be  reduced  to  two 
ounces  per  square  foot.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  lees  than  this,  as 
otherwise  tha  films  will  be  too  delicate  for  free  handling.  It  is  quite 
potsibk  to  flow  as  much  as  ten  ounces  per  square  foot  on  glaat  with- 
out any  special  arrangament  for  preventing  it  from  overflowing  the 
ed^ ;  but  a  film  of  the  thickness  to  got  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  too 
thick  for  any  practical  use. 

If,  however,  such  a  film  be  wanted  for  anything,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  give  four  times  as  long  in  each  solution  as  is  hereinafter  directed, 
as  it  takes  a  loi^  time  for  any  liquid  to  penetrate  a  very  thick 
film. 

A  saturated  solution  of  chrome  alum  ii  taken,  and  there  is  added  to 
it,  drop  by  drop,  liquid  ammonia,  till  there  is  the  slightest  possible 
permanent  floculent  precipitate.  This  is  merely  to  neutralise  any  free 
acid  that  there  may  be,  as  any  such  free  acid  greatly  impairs  the 
setting  powers  of  the  alum  solution. 

The  gelatine  solution  having  set  on  the  pUtes,  the  latter  are  placed 
for  five  minutes  in  the  chrome  alum  solution.  They  are  then  re- 
moved and  are  washed  till  all  the  blue  colour  of  the  chrome  alum  has 
disappeared.  Thay  are  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  methylated  spirit  for 
from  half  an  hour.  They  are  taken  from  this,  the  surface  is  blotUd 
with  blotting  paper,  and  they  go  into  a  bath  of— 

Sulphuric  add    1  ounce. 

Water 2  pints. 

I  use  ordinary  oommeicial  sulphuric  acid.    I  do  not  know  the  exact 

•  I  aHome  li««  that  the  negative  is  one  that  has  been  treated  originally  with 
alum.  If  it  has  not  been,  it  is  necessary  before  the  itripping  procew  is  begun 
to  treat  the  negaUve  with  alum  and  allow  it  to  dry,  otherwise  the  hot  gelatine 
solution  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  destrojring  the  negative  by  melting  the 
film.  It  is  particularly  nfusaiarytn  obierva  this  In  the  case  of  negatives  tnat 
have  been  developed  with  fenona  oxalate. 
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It  u  to  De  obaerred  that  if  tlie  nlm,  before  it  goes  into  tne  suipnuric 
acid,  be  dried  gpontaneouslv  in  place  of  by  the  aid  of  alcohol,  the 
BvUtbfl  »apoort  will  probablv  part  from  the  film  instead  of  the  film 


Bo  Ha»itT  of  it,  nor  in  it  of  much  importance,  as  a  considerable 
v^MlioB  in  lh«  »lren<ftli  of  the  bath  i»  permissible. 
The  following  aolutjon  is  now  needed  :— 

Liquid  ammonia 1  ounce. 

OlMetiM I    .<> 

Wilw 2  pints. 

Tha  film*  an  left  in  the  sulphuric  acid  bath  till  the  ffreasiness  caused 
Wvthe  aboiiol  di«app««» ;  Ibis  will  take  about  half  an  lioiir.  At  the 
^  of  that  tiroeTit  >rill  be  found  that  the  corner  of  a  film  may  bo 
Wtad  and  that  the  whole  will  Uty-e  the  L'lass  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Tlw  Unii  B"  direct  from  the  sulphuric  acid  bath  to  that  of  ammonia 
•ad  KlToenno  The  object  of  the  clycerine  ia  to  secure  flexibility  of 
tiM  fllm%  the  object  of  the  ammonia  is  to  neutralise  the  fV^r'"''"' 
acid  It  lakes  a  long  time  to  wash  sulphuric  acid  out  of  a  thick  film, 
and  if  a  Inng  time  be  giTen  in  this  case  the  film  will  stretch.  The 
small  amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  in  the  film  by  the 
acid  and  the  ammonia  is  quite  harmless. 

01ms  is  preparfd  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  a  few 
naiaa  o»  beeswax  in  each  ounce  of  benzine,  and  by  polisliin^  this 
away  with  powdeted  talc.  A  film  is  Uken  from  the  last  solution  as 
soon  as  it  tastes  of  add — no  longer,  probably  in  about  five  minutes ;  it 
b  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass,  a  pad  of  blotting  paper  is  placed  on  the 
back  of  it,  and  the  squeegee  is  applied  with  great  vigour.  The  plate 
anppcating  the  film  is  then  placoa  in  a  fairly  warm  place,  so  that  the 
latlw  may  dry;  but  I  find  it  necessary,  after  a  few  hours  have 
dMsed,  to  paste  down  the  edges  with  narrow  strips  of  paper  and  gum 
aolatiaa,  otSrwise  they  are  sure  to  rise  from  the  glass  before  the 
whole  film  is  dry,  and  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  get  flatness.  An 
attempt  must  not  be  made  to  strip  the  film  from  the  temporary  glass 
rupport  until  it  is  perfectly  dry.  Then  it  is  only  necessary  to 
insert  the  thin  blade  of  a  knife,  when  the  film  will  come  away  in  a 
form  in  which  it  is  quite  handleable,  is  beautifully  flexible,  and  may 
be  printed  from  either  as  a  direct  or  a  reversed  negative. 
n  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the  film,  before  it  goes  into  the  sulphuric 
ineously  in  pit 
gelatine  support  will  probably  part 
parting  from  the  glass. 

The  acid  bath  may,  of  course,  be  used  for  a  long  time ;  in  fact,  as 
long  as  it  acts.  The  ammonia  and  glycerine  bath  may  be  used  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  smell  distinctly  of  ammonia. 

I  tried  drying  the  stripped  films  on  vulcanite,  but  found  it  impos- 
aible  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  surface  before  they  were  dry, 
with  the  effect  that  they  were  hopele.ssIy  far  from  flat. 

I  fear  that  the  process  as  I  have  described  it  reads  as  if  it  wore  very 
complixated.  It  is  not  really  so.  A  negative  may  ea^ly  be  stripped 
and  oe  drying  within  two  hours  of  the  time  of  beginning  operations, 
and  quite  a  number  may  be  done  at  the  same  time.  The  drying  is 
the  ttiinff  that  takes  bngest.  With  films  of  average  thickness  it  takes 
twenty-lour  hours.  W.  K.  BunxoN. 

TRIAUS  AND  TRIBULATfONS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER.* 
TtataiUot  photographic  litemtnre  that  I  remember  was  Humphrey's  Journal, 
and  a  journal— I  think  he  called  it  The  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal— 
bjr  Mr.  H.  H.  Snelling.  If  there  were  earlier  ones  I  do  not  remember  them. 
I  har«  MTeral  of  the  pictures  liy  which  they  were  illustrated  after  they  com- 
aMDcad  making  photogisphA,  but  they  are  pretty  poor  things  compared  to 
what ««  make  nowailaya.  Still  at  that  time  they  were  considered  wonderful. 
I  wan  reaxmbcr  tta«  Dr*t  paper  picture  I  ever  saw,  and  the  first  little  carte-de- 
tMt  that  I  ever  saw — a  friend  of  mine  brought  it  from  Paris.  It  was  a  full 
Isagtli  pictara  of  a  man  itanding  by  a  Huted  column,  and  his  head  was  a  little 
r  tban  the  hea<l  of  a  pin ;  and  I  langhe<l  when  I  saw  it,  and  I  thought  it 
r  curious  little  thing ;  but,  however,  it  was  not  long  before  I  was 
I  at  tlx  rats  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dozen  a 
day. 

I  hav*  tfca  old  photographic  publications— a  goo<l  many  of  them— and  I  want 
to  rtaU  to  yon,  gentlemen,  that  this  dry  plate  you  are  using  to-d.iy  is  the 
work  of  care  aod  experience  and  ex|wrimenting  almost  beyond  our  reasonable 
oaaee|4ion.  Men  hare  worked  with  mind  and  brain  for  half  a  century  to 
briag  tbe  art  of  photography  to  its  present  status,  and  they  know  of  the  diffi- 
eahiai  that  were  encountered  before  its  success  was  ultimately  obtained,  and 
they  eaa  better  apprecUite  its  worth  than  the  novice  of  to-day  who  finds  his 
qipnatas  quickly  and  easily  adjuite<l,  his  plates  and  developers  all  prepared, 
■itb  printed  directions  how  to  nse  them.  In  fhis  respect,  photography  is  far 
diffsrsnt  at  the  prenent  ilay  from  what  it  was  in  former  times.  The  dry  plate, 
•ow  M  nairanally  used,  has  required  an  amount  of  time  and  labour,  discussion 
and  mofiey  open  iti  preparation  that  one  would  hardly  believe.  In  iU  early 
stages  It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  outdoor  photography,  but 
the  long  expoenra  that  was  neceoary— nearly  three  times  longer  than  the  wet 
plato— made  it  doubtful  whether  it  ever  would  be  available.  .... 
*  Cencladcd  from  page  IM. 


Now  I  will  give  yon,  with  yonr  kind  permission,  a  few  incidents  as  they 
happened  day  after  day.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  write  and  talk  about 
photography,  but  to  the  man  that  stands  under  the  skylight  it  presents  a 
very  different  attitude.  People  may  not  think  so,  but  let  them  try  it.  To  see 
thirty  and  forty  different  people  come  up  in  the  course  of  a  day,  all  different 
faces— you  are  expected  to  make  the  best  view  of  each  face— a  face  that  you 
never  saw  before  and  perhaps  never  will  again,  and  you  are  expected  intuitively 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  make  the  best  picture  of  that  face- it  requires  an 
.amount  of  brains  that  very  few  have  any  conception  of.  And  you  arc  asked 
unrca-sonablc  things  all  the  time. 

I  remember  once  a  lady  brought  three  childien,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  to  my 
gallery.  They  came  well  armed.  The  little  girl  had  a  doll ;  there  was  a 
hobbyhorse  brought  up  ;  and  the  other  boy  had  a  gun.  It  was  evident  that 
the  girl  was  to  hold  the  doll -that  was  agreed ;  but  which  boy  was  to  ride  the 
hobby-horse?  That  was  to  be  left  to  my  superior  judgment.  It  was  not  an 
easy  thing  to  decide,  because  lx)th  wanted  to  mount  the  hobby-horse,  and  after 
I  had  decided  it,  the  mother  said  she  did  not  want  this  picture  taken  like  all 
the  "  doggertypcs  "  were  taken.  She  wanted  the  girl  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  Ixjy  on  the  hobby-horse  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  the  boy 
with  the  gun  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  room.  Well,  it  wa-s  a  very  lirilliant  idea, 
but  how  my  quarter-size  camera  was  going  to  repre.sent  them  all,  I  co\ild  not 
tell,  and  I  told  the  lady  that  it  wa-s  impossible,  and  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  aljout 
the'concentration  of  the  light,  the  lenses,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  she  did 
not  know  anything  about  that ;  and  she  finally  said  to  me  that  she  heard  I  was 
supposed  to  be  accommodating,  and  that  she  had  been  to  three  diflercnt  places 
and  they  all  told  her  what  I  did,  and  she  did  not  think  that  I  was  any  better 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  them. 

One  day  a  Pa<ldy  brought  in  a  small  ca-se  and  he  said  he  wanted  a  life-size 
picture  put  into  it.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  in  those  days  to  make  people  under- 
stand the  difference  between  a  full-length  and  a  life-size,  and  I  told  him  it 
would  not  hold  a  life-size,  and  then  he  said,  "  WeU,  then,  take  it  with  the  legs 
hanging  down  ! "  ,  ,  »i  ■ 

When  General  Logan  was  at  my  place  having  a  sitting,  I  remember  sometlung 
that  occurred.  The  General  w.is  usually  a  very  reserved  man.  It  was  seldom 
that  you  could  get  him  to  talk,  but  this  time  he  saw  on  the  walls  a  man  he  did 
not  like,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  see  that  you  take  anybody's  picture."  "Oh  yes, , 
I  said,  "that  is  my  business.  I  don't  have  time  to  inquire  into  a  man's  pnvate 
character  when  he  comes  here  for  a  picture."  "Well,"  he  s.aid,  "I  suppose 
you  would  take  the  devil  if  he  would  sit  for  a  picture."  And  I  said,  "  Un- 
doubtedly we  would  ;"  and  I  added,  "I  suppo.se  we  could  run  off  a  good  many 
down  around  Washington."     "Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  the  place  to  sell  them. 

A  man  came  to  me  one  day ;  he  did  not  like  his  picture.  Oh,  how  many 
did'nt  like  them  !  Hesaidtome,  "My  picture  looks  like  the  devil."  "Well," 
said  I,  "  I  could  not  say,  for  I  never  had  a  sight  at  that  individual ;  but  some- 
times a  likeness  will  run  all  through  families." 

One  morning  a  lady  came  into  my  place,  who  had  two  other  ladies  with  her ; 
she  ran  up  to  the  counter  and  said,  "  My  picture  is  twenty  years  too  old,  I 
won't  have  it,  and  I  want  to  sit  again."  The  man  iit  the  desk  passeil  her  right 
upstairs  as  soon  as  possible  for  another  sitting,  and  a-s  she  was  passing  up,  one 
of  the  ladies  said  in  an  undertone,  "  Ugly  old  thing,  she  looks  exactly  like  it ; 
she  only  wants  to  try  another  dre.ss." 

There  is  another  incident  that  I  wi.sh  to  mention  right  bere  before  I  forget  it. 
It  is  something  that  never  came  under  my  experience,  but  I  heard  of  it.  The 
man,  in  pointing  his  camera  at  the  sitter,  knocked  it  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
instead  of  having  the  picture  in  the  middle  of  the  pUte  he  got  the  man  away 
off  in  the  corner,  and  aftenvards  scolded  the  man  because  he  did  not  sit  in  the 
middle. 

Another  old  lady  came  in  one  day  and  said  she  wanted  her  picture  "  front 
face,  but  a  little  three-cornered." 

I  recollect  one  day  two  ladies  bringing  in  their  mother.  A  sitting  then  re- 
quired thirty  seconds.  We  had  a  side  screen,  and  after  the  great  deal  of  pre- 
liminaries and  the  daughters'  fixing  the  old  lady's  cap  in  a  way  that  they 
thought  would  be  the  most  becoming,  I  raised  the  cloth  and  stepped  behind 
the  screen,  so  that  she  could  not  see  me,  because  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  her, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  seconds  I  emerged  from  behind  the  screen 
and  went  to  the  camera  and  found  the  old  lady  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Here  is  another  one.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  it.  A  very  fine-looking 
girl  came  in,  with  a  diminutive  specimen  of  an  escort,  for  a  pictiire,  and  after 
I  had  arranged  the  position  and  got  my  camera  all  ready,  she  said  to  me, 
"  Where  must  I  look  ? "  Tliis  little  fellow  jumped  out  from  behind  the  screen 
—he  was  fully  three  feet  high— and  cried  out,  "  Look  at  me  !"  and  the  young 
lady  commenced  laughing,  and  we  could  not  make  a  sitting  of  her. 

Another  time  an  old  lady  was  in  the  chair— we  set  her  abo>it  thirty  seconds, 
I  think ;  when  it  was  about  half  over  I  heard  some  talking  in  behind  there, 
looked,  and  she  was  motioning  with  her  hands  and  crying  out,  ' '  Stop  it !  stop 
it!    I  winked!" 

Dr.  Tyug— the  old  gentleman— was  sitting  one  day,  and  I  said  to  him, 
'  ■  Doctor,  I  have  now  made  some  sittings  front  face,  now  I  wish  you  would 
turn  to  the  left,  because  I  woidd  like  to  take  some  side  views."  And  he  turned 
around  and  said,  "  Mr.  Bogardus,  I  am  an  upright  man,  and  I  would  not  turn 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  for  any  one." 

Then  we  have  had  some  sad  scenes.  I  remember  one  day  a  Gennan  woman 
came  in  with  a  bundle  and  commenced  to  unroll  it,  and  after  she  unrolled  it  I 
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foand  it  wu  b«r  deail  bahjr.  SIm  laoaght  it  thtre  to  hare  a  picture  taken.  80 
that  with  all  the  bilarit;,  ai  w«  call  it,  w«  baf«  (ome  sad  Kcnes  now  and  then 
in  the  practice  of  the  art. 

There  wa>  a  rarj  aiiigiilar  naaA  made  to  na  oaca  in  my  gallery  by  a  judge 
«1>o  wai  aittav  hr  •  pMai%  aad  tka  shUmmb  who  asoaa|»iiied  the  jadga 
'  .-re  that  day  aU.  "  Kow,  Jodge,  look  dipriaed.  Look  just  as  yo>  did  th« 
iatt  til—  ywi  wlwead  a  —■  to  be  hMgad."  And  tha  jndge  (aid,  "  I  doa't 
kmw  about  that,  tor  that  oaa  WW  rarfteTad.' 

Bat  in  my  axparianee  la  the  ptofesrion  I  hare  learned  a  i;ood  many  things, 
and  oo*  oTtha  thi^s  I  hare  leanieH  la  that  stoat  people  always  want  to  look 
thia,  and  thin  people  always  want  to  took  stoat.  The  oid«  oaaa  don't  want 
tha  wrinkles  to  show,  sod  th«y  all  waat  to  look  a  little  yoanger.  Many  awl 
many  a  time  old  ladiea  have  eorae  np  to  me  aad  woald  ask  me  if  I  ooold  take 
thair  pietaia  withoat  showiaf  tb«  wriaUas.  "Ysa,"  I  wooU  say,  "bat  when 
wtntkaUMBsashar 

A  pkalogiBplMi  is  said  not  to  hssa  aay  awwy.  I  mnrmher  once  a  cotatn 
Jailp  Mais  nith  his  irlfi  In  lisn  1  rHnr  '-*•?-  The  Jodga  was  anited  with 
hb  pietare,  bat  wbaa  wa  shewed  tha  lady  har  plctaie  she  dwibtad  whether  aha 
h«>l  qnite so masy  wrinkles:  aad  ha  slialthtsaal  himaslf  ap  aad  saU,  "My 
dear,  if  yon  bad  wanted  a  hsBdawna  aaa  yoa  oaght  to  hare  coonnenead  thirty 
yaanaga"    That  aettlad  it    I  dU  not  hara  to  say  another  wosd. 

Bat  thers  wwa  scmatiaiaa  rary  kng^fala  aeaasa  in  my  pdlcry.  I  reodTad 
ooa  timt  as  sMay  aa  Ihraa  tUtwiat  lattsn  fron  a  panoa  whata  I  had  aarer 
scaa;  abewaaalady:  ahawaatadloM  Jbr  a  pietank  8bi  had  hasa  ao  a»> 
taitaMla;  shahMl  tiiadbaraaadthasntahaeaaaatie'actGrypMafaof  hasnaU; 
aadtberwvaanMhofTM."  Wdl.  ef  soaae,  I  had  my  ahglvlacs  abeot  the 
Mailer.  What  Ike  traabia  wna  I  mold  aet  tsO  exactly.  So  I  bit  very  aazioaa 
to  saa  her  eooe  ea  tha  appointed  day.  A  prlTaia  carrii^  loOsd  op  to  tha 
door  aiwi  tha  ilii^ag  iiiaiil  Jamped  oat  aad  htooght  all  tha  paraphernalia  in. 
I  sappaas  she  wstghsd  at  laaat  two  hoadnd  aad  Uly  ponads,  was  flOfgeooaly 
detked  oat  ia  a  lass-aacked  drasa.  sUa  vary  asariy  the  eoioar  o(  a  lolieier,  aad 
WW  vary  partteoiar  tetanraathotskehadhadso  many  bad  ooa  taken  o( 
hciaail  lMadaa*My«riadthat,wHklkeMataiUlawbs«a(«Me.itwoa]d 
ha  a  pratty  difleoh  Job  to  talt  har,  ad  so,  sara  aaoogh,  after  I  took  tha 
pktanshaHR*l«ttkMeanctly,  "IkatitdUlookhaiTtd.-'  Ididaotbaro 
to  i«y  any  Mora.    1  aavar  |ot  aay  pay  krnjr  rfctara^ 

In  eaaalaiiaa.  I  woahi  My,  yoang  fwrtlanw,  I  aM  glad  to  Meat  yoa.  lam 
1^  tkasa  an  sCorta  baiag  made  to  eloeala  pkatacnfAy,  hasaH  I  ban  a  high 
Mm  of  tt  myasH;  aad  I  hsUara  it  la  yrt  aadavalopad.  Hh  poafhOitiM  of 
pbotegnpby  ar«  stfll  aaknowa  to  oa.  Thar*  an  mors  1*0*1*  la  it  thoa  w* 
har*  tTar  solre.1.  IN^  thtak  It  h  ahoat  aihaaiied,  bat  I  think  thoa  is  a 
fntan  to  II,  awll  thiak  HMabody,  wttb  paHwnst  stody,  aad  axpsrimsBtiai;, 
wiU  Mag  that  (alars  oat, 

l^aD  iatarwiad  I  soy,  atady  wafl^  dalta  datply  Into  thia  fraat  mystary,  aad 
saaMariadvOl  yat  orolva  ftoM  yhuH|iatbj  laaaha  that  wUI  cam*  aaoUad 
to  leek  wttk  wondor  aad  aoloaiskaMrt]  aad,  m  I  hare  said  aleewhora,  aoaw 
aaaM  wiB  gn  llngiag  dowa  tka  ofM  as  karlag  add«<l  to  the  pUasoiM  and 
reqaWlH  oTa  aoa,  aad,  oowaod  wttk  tha  appIaaH  of  hia  tellowa,  hfa  hoM 
•hen  kst  M  laag  aa  tiae  aad  light  eoaKaoc  AnuHAM  BoaASBVA, 


DianniMormL' 

ftm  syaliea.  A  imall  pMal  ef  •■«•  el. 
•(  aaaly  l>*%B*>4  pmats*,  a  pUal  a(  oHrls  «M  dOalsd  la  the 
eTacMM  liliiii  >sa«ie«  waisr.  — laaifcadlMthis upwsHoa.  The  _ 
alM  piaiMsh^siifwWh  a  small  «tWtlMi»sa*  an  Ilea  w«»»ltam».apaa  which  the 
rialatoMle|tos<whiMkil«hMlsda««rthalsmr  Tb>  piste  bstavffetpewdsnd 
•«r  wttk  pomtm  by  ihaUv  the  h«.  a  ylen  ef  esMM  Apped  Me  the  aike  e«l  Is  Ihn 
•osiMIr  rnhhsd  eeer  H  wttb  a  eaaMaaeM  Ohnnhr  awSlna.  e— sMSlar  fma  Om 
WbM  lbs  pMs  b  waO  pelMsd  M  mart  be  ctasaed  by  pew«iT<af  M  aU  evar 
I  sail  I    1 1  ttw  twbbtag  tt  wttb  dsy  saMso.  alw^s  rsaadhrMd  sraMtng  the 

mrlaaa  a<  tta  pIMs  la  aaw  rakbsd  all  esar  wttb  a  pi*4«al  a(  eaMaa  riUbtjr  wetted 
tbeWMidaMrtiasM.    FluaiaH)  sbs^etbaaeWeaaad  Ul|  n^lblgbtttMy. 

the  mU  MV  b»  enMOr  dMoaal  aNT  lbs  sOnr.  tar  tf  tt  Is  pstndHsd  la  ran  Mo 

tttiariaelhelaUa.  It  wU  ks  ssm  whM  lbs  eeM  had  hsM  pnpvty  «*lmsd 
tbeipiiinaiietatblallm  nail»i»ssnd  awr  the  loihaa.    It  la  thn  to  be 

e4aCwttbaMlls»aaMa«4*TaaHaa.    The  pMe  Is  aew  ptaaad  ea 


ibdd  Is  the  haadaad  mond  abaal 
MawHMltetlbeftusapbwaapaatbaa^psr.  T^ W ciMlansd  far  t»*  Silaats» 
wlMBa«kMsaoMia«  l«  farm  id  all  evar  the  swlbe*  <4  the  sUnr.  the  bunp  is  than 
A  eborsaal  ti«  ■«  be  assd  MISMi  ef  tha  lamp.  The  plate  to  bow  aoolad 
rbyphHaglteaa  — olaMnlMaiteaeioxr.    When  part«Aly  aeld  I*  Is 

r*- I  "-'   • -"•*   'J  I  "       I    'isailll     ais iry  that  acid  be  sasto  applied 

two  sr  Ihaas  llmsa  ta  tha  meaaw  h*n  dbaslid,  the  dry  pamlas  kataa  pewdmad  ever 
the  pklaaashllsaa  aad  palUsds««eMly  wttb  dkjastlM.  Can  mast  ba  lakaa  eat 
t»  1 1  iiibisyaa  the  piste  eataMbtt  wttb  the  >Nttsa,hT  the  dlgbtast  stain  apea  the 

— * "1  "ri  n  1-firl  la  lbs  diaiib^     II  li  Isbiji  1    "-  "^-  ••"  '"'  1 — **~ 

with  tke  asid  be  tiltriimsd  ImailhliO  kefaea  tt  ia  Maadad  lor  aaiw  LK  cfaty 
partkl*  al  dast  hs  naesad  ty  sIsmJw  aB  the  eri^  Mrf  the  leak  alM  wttb  aaMao. 
Afl«  Um  tat  paMsbl^.  the  phia  tt  tasd  aa  a  bsMd  by  msaaa  a<  bar  tUals  «<  pMsd 
k  ef  Ibw  eta  •aUssad  two  MmU  ptafaslbw  pbBM  whbi  held  tto  Mhbt 
I  b  lolalasd  b  a  psopar  psattlaa  by  m«B*  e(  ( 
I  fmmlimk.-U  Is 


ysabal  at  aB,  that  a  baa  bs  pewTidsd. 


tm  Ibb  apualtna.  wkick  b  rMlljr  tba  most  la- 
1.  basallsr  asUed  the  lediaa  boa  I  thai  is,  tha  bM 


in  wbleb  the  plab  is  letHaed.  To  prrpare  the  plst«,  t)ie  rorer  brang  taken  out,  the  enp 
is  chained  with  a  niAcient  quantity  of  iodiue  broken  into  snail  pieces  and  coTprvd 
with  the  (aaas.  The  board  is  now,  with  the  plate  attached,  placed  face  downwnrds  in 
its  proper  pesMoa  aad  the  boa  eaietal)y  cloaed.  In  this  position  the  pinto  remains 
oatil  the  Tapoor  of  the  iodins  has  [wodaeed  a  dednite  yellow  oolonr,  notliing  more  nor 
less.  If  the  operatioa  U  prokawed  beyeod  the  point  at  which  this  effect  i!<  prodnecd  a 
Tloiet  ooloer  is  aasnmed,  wUeh  is  mneh  lea  senidtiTe  to  li^ht ;  and  if  the  jrcUow 
fti*n*<..jf  U  too  pab  tbe  picture  prodnoed  will  prore  Tery  faint  in  all  its  parts.  The 
time  for  thb  eannot  be  llied,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  tbe  tcmpentnre  of  the  snr. 
roinidlnf  air.  Ko  artlAdal  heat  most  be  applied,  unless  in  tbe  case  of  derating  the 
taasperatars  of  aa  apaiiasant  ia  which  tbe  opentkn  may  be  gobig  on.  It  is  also 
Important  that  the  tempwalm«]  ef  tbe  fauida  of  tbe  box  sbonM  be  the  same  as  It  is 
withoat, a etlieiala a depeaWoa of  ouistnre ia Uabb to  faike  pbee  orcr  the  rarfnce 
of  tba  pbte.  It  is  well  to  bare  a  portion  of  iocHne  alwaya  in  the  box,  for  as  it  in 
abwly  eraporlsed  it  Is  ahsorlMd  by  the  wood,  and  when  reqsired  it  ia  ^rrn  ont  orer 
the  men  axlanded  sarfaea  mora  cqaallj  and  with  (reater  rapidity.  According  to  the 
•sasoa  of  tbe  year,  tbe  Itaa  far  prodoeinir  tbe  reqaiied  effect  may  raiy  tmm  firo 
mllBla  to  half  as  boar  or  man;  It  is  tberrfore  neoessaty  from  time  to  time  to 
iapeet  tbe  pbla.  Thb  b  abo  nseeasary  to  see  if  tbe  iodiae  is  acting  eqnally  on  erery 
part  of  the  sDrer,  a  it  suaiilliiiss  banaaa  that  ths  cotoor  b  sooner  produced  on  one 
•Ids  th^  en  tha  ether,  and  tbe  pbte,  when  sneh  b  tbe  ease,  most  bo  tnmed  ono 
UMi  ail  reonA  Tba  pbla  mast  be  Inspected  fai  a  dariDsasd  room  to  which  a  faint  liirbt 
b  admtttod  ia  some  iadtaael  way.  a  by  a  door  a  Uttb  open.  Tbe  board  being  lifted 
from  tbe  box  wl^  both  bonds,  the  operator,  tamfav  the  pbte  towards  bim  rapidly, 
nlainalks  mbiiii  If  toe  pab  tt  mast  be  retaned  to  tba  box,  bat  if  it  ha  assumed 
ths  rlolst  enioar  tt  b  aaebss,  and  the  whob  proeea  mast  be  strain  icone  through. 
yVaa  dssstlpltaa  thb  epstatfon  amy  appear  very  Aflknlt,  but  with  a  Httlc  practiaa 
the  praebe  Interral  aeeaaaary  to  pradnee  the  best  effect  is  pretty  easily  guessed  at. 
TTha  lbs  piiipw  jslhia  iiiibiai  is  |iinilsfiiil  the  plate  mast  be  pat  into  a  frame  wbioh 
Mstbaeamssnabasaa,aBdthedaec«aro  instantly  eloaod  upon  it  to  prerent  the  access 
ofBgbt.  Tbe  AMapssaMaadMaM.  It  posiibb,bBmedbtslysaeaeed  the  second  i  the 
luajial  Msml  bslwa^  thsa  AooM  aot  aaeeed  aa  hour,  m  the  iodine  and  silrer  lose 
thsir  KsfabMa  pbulmaab  prapsrtbs.  It  U  aeeemary  to  otaaerre  that  the  iodine  ought 
aanr  to  ha  taodbad  wMh  tha  logiirs,  a  w«  ars  rary  Uabb  to  injure  the  pbte  by 


toaabbc  tt  wUh  tha  tends  Ua  staiasd. 

TbMspnaMso.— Ths  third  opsraMoab  the  Iztar  of  tbe  pbte  at  tbe  proper  focal 
Ailaiw*  frsa  tha  h^  ef  the  lamsis  ehsoar*  aad  pboiaff  the  eamera  itM'lf  in  the  right 
piatliai  tor  Isllin  ths  rbw  wa  desire.  Thb  lastmaat  le ruses  the  ohjerts— that 
whbb  b  to  ths  rtpht  In  aotars  being  to  tbe  left  ta  the  photograph.  This  can  bo 
ly  ari^r  a  astnoreoMde.  It  b  a  an  angb  of  W*.  Thb  arrangement, 
lar,  ladnsatbafaaatWyaf  Wrhtsadbuisaa  tba  time  of  operation  one-third, 
iarl^  plasd  the  aaaswa  b  front  «f  ths  hiidsrape  or  any  object  of  which  wa 
tbe  lapnanlailsi^  oar  fcst  aMeattea  mast  be  to  adjnst  the  pbte  at  nieh  a  dis. 
tram  tba  iMi  thrtansataadJawply  dsflnsdpbtarabpiodBeed.  Thead]nst. 
the  (bia  b  maored  and  tts  phwe  snpplted  )>y  the 


trasa  eoatajabg  lbs  ps spaed  pbla,  Tba  bngtb  of  time  aeoessary  for  the  production 
ef  ths  best  sCsal,  tasyta*  wMh  tkaqnaatHp  of  Ugbt,  b  a  matter  which  requires  the 
easalasf  samridsnMsJa^msat.    At  Parb  thb  raria  from  thra  to  thirty  minates. 

nil  laj  Impiiibal  Itetlhs  Mmi  aiiMinrj  I '    t"  -'--'     PiobiHfed  nbrisatlon 

ba  theeCset  of  blM^abc  the  pbU,  aad  thb  datroys  tbe  obaraea  of  tbe  design. 
f^Hh  spsnsNsa.— Tba  apparatos  rsqabsd  for  thb  opemtbn  b  a  box  a  sketoh 
the  aMxad  pbto  batag  witbdmwa  from  tha  eaama  are  pheed 
ef  tr  wMbhitMs  boa,  the  OMsl  wttb  tbe  pbtars  dswnwatds,  n  that  it 
^  bs  amn  tbsiaih  tba  tboa  Ths  bos  bsiag  aarsfal^  atassd,  the  spirit  bmp  b  to 
ha  Hgbtsd  aad  plasd  nndsr  tba  aapesotalalair  the  SBsniary.  The  beat  b  to  be  applied 
anta  tbe  thsrasasOa.  tba bnlbaf  whbb  beereredsrlth  auronry,  indlcntn  a  tempera- 
tmm  at  W  Oaat.  (MV  Khr.).  Tim  bap  b  tha  wttbdrawa,  and  if  the  thermometer 
too  ibM  rapidly  M  wia  aaaHaw  to  rba  wttboat  tha  aid  of  tbe  bmp,  but  the  elerati on 
a^rbt  ael  to  le  allawad  to  Massd  TT  Osat.  (W  fbhr.).  Arv>r  a  few  minntcs  the 
kM«*  afaalanlmpramad,  hot  MB  aawlanslbla,ea  the  pbto  btgia  to  appear.  The 
epmator  Msons  hImssW  of  the  praciaa  of  thb  daralopasnt  by  asaatiaing  the  picture 
by  a  a^a,  tsftlNr  san  that  the  rays  do  aot  (all  too  stmngi  J  on  the 


ptoto  aad  tsjare  tbe  aasemt  Image.  The  epssatlea  b  eoattaaed  till  the  thermomctrr 
^kstotrOat.  (IIT  rahr.).  Vban  the  ebtsats  bare  been  ttrongly  illnminatol,  or 
wbMtbspMstaahsMbsptMttac^amwlMlaag,  it  win  bs  found  that  this  opent- 
tba  b  eeapbtsd  bstea  tha  tbarmnmslsr  ha  hibn  to  55'  Cent  (l»r  Fahr.).  Thia  is, 
beasisi,alwnya>anwa^sbssrrlagtte  image  throngh  the  tbsa. 

ryth  spsroMso.— Thb  praaaa  ka  fa  tte  Obfest  tbe  rsBornl  of  the  iodine  from  the 
pba  ef  stlar,  wbdeb  psaiaab  the  fortha  aetlaa  of  the  light.  A  utnmted  sulntion 
of  eoamoa  salt  asay  bs  ^ad  la  thb  purposs,  bat  It  does  aot  answer  nearly  so  well  as 
awaaksalattaaofbypossfphttasfseda.  Ia  ths  Irst  ptaea,  the  pbto  b  to  be  pboed 
fai  a  trei«h  of  walsr,  ptsngfaw  snd  withdrawing  It  Immediately,  it  is  then  to  bo 
idMfid  farte  aae  at  tiM  asUne  alatlans,  which  would  aot  npoa  tbe  drawing  if  It  was 
~  by  washiag  In  water.  To  assliit  the  effect  of  the  saline  wuhes, 
'  to  lad  fro,  wblob  b  best  done  by  passing  a  wire  beneath  the 
pMa.  WbM  ths  frflew  aetoar  ha  qatta  dlapparrd  tbe  pbte  is  lifted  ont,  great 
ais  be^  tabsn  tlmt  ths  lavaadea  b  aot  tooebsd,  aad  It  is  again  plunged  into  water. 
A  taassl  ef  warm  iHstlllal  wator,  or  very  par*  rate  water,  boiled  and  eooled,  being 
prorldsd,  ths  pletobtxed  on  aatawHnedpbiie  and  tbe  water  Is  poured  in  aoontinnons 
of  water  wbbh  may  remaia  upon  the  pbte  must 


be  nawfad  by  foselbly  blowing  apoa  it,  for  otberwbe  hi  drying  they  would  It-are 
■Mtu  SB  ttwdfwiriaga.  Tbb  Inblia  tbe  diawiag,  and  It  only  remains  to  preserre  the 
rilar  frsm  Isnbbhwsad  flom  dast. 

Tba  iksllliss  In  the  P^nBisiiljps  ptetura  sre  represented  hr  the  polished  snrfacc 
ef  the  sBrar,  aad  tba  Ighto  by  ths  adhering  merenry.  which  will  not  bear  the  slightest 
nbMag.    Te  pusn  n  thsa  sbetaba,  they  mast  bs  placed  In  eases  of  pasteboard  with 

s  gba  imr  Wmn.  mil  thm  fraimul  hi '     They  are  now  nnaltcrablu  by  the  sun's 

Ught. 

Thsa  taistltato  tba  sakalaaa  of  tbe  direetions  giren  by  M.  Dngnerm  in  hu 
paapblst  and  potsnt  spsitllialliai  Tbe  proesm  was,  bowerer,  mneh  simpHlled  and 
shiiitMid,theenorams  sspsna  of  the  orlgfaal  apparatus  baring  been  found  qnlto 


^ r— sa  a  Daguerreotype  which  may  liare  become  tnniishe<),  they 

SheaM  eaivfany  nmea  tbe  pbto  from  the  monnt  and  pass  a  camel's-hair  brush  lightly 
osa  tha  sarftHe.  tha  poor  orar  two  or  thr«  times  from  a  mtasnre  some  alcohol  i  now 
fbava  tba  pbto  tato  a  eyaaido  mlntion  (of  flftoen  grates  to  tbo  onnoo  of  distUlsd 
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mm  Md  pnk  ft  mM  ail  Ih*  tunUk  tm  iHwuwind  aad  tb« pfeto look* kciglit- 
m>H»tak*b«alkn«toiU«rMnaBint«.  TW  pbtt*  mart  now  be  wcU  mdted 
toriM*  mw.Mrf  aMttir  vltk  dlMilM  inl«r,  ud  drUd  la  th*  foUowiiig  nuuwer:— 
IbUlk*  «(■«  kr  a  fair  af  pUan  aod  with  a  aplrit  lamp  warm  tha  back  of  the  plate, 
a  Ika  Ma*  ttea  blavl^  wtU  tka  bnath.  withoat  itopptar,  until  tha  nirtaoe  U  drj. 
UaMatetbaaatakaalkapietarawiUhaaabritlitaaoatlMdayitwaitakeii.  Every 
an  SMI  b*  bikaa  aal  la  loaak  tba  mifbe*  auapl  with  a  oamal'>-hair  brnah  •hould 
Qiml  aaia  mart  ba  lakM  la  raaoaatinf  tha  Davaemot/pe ; 
I  with  Ihia  inmaiait  paper,  to  pra*Kt  thaairsattiiw  in  between 


th*  pM*  ^d  Ih*  fh^  or  it  wiH  aooa  ahow  atgiu  of  taniihinr ;  if  well  done  it  will 
tMB  ■liiil  H  a  B«r  ba**  of  aiiataaaa. 

Utmtitummmtf  with  tha  diaeonry  tgr  Ni*pea  and  Dacnerre  in  France,  our  own 
aaaalow*.  Mr.  ru  TUbot.'had  p**<*et*d  re**ardMi  upon  which  ho  bad  been  engaged 
la  Ife  ■■*  <Br«*i*a  ifam  UMbaad  tha  r**alt  wa*  In  U3t  mad*  known  by  him,  under 
IW  MB*  of  phiitnialii  diswhw,  aad  whioh  h*  partacted  la  IMS  under  the  title  of  the 
TilNilJp*  ■  naloljp*  Thi*  pieeai*  dM*r*d  from  Daipmna'*,  inaamuch  aa  it  wag  on 
.  M«l  th*  pialaia  baiait  aatatire,  that  ii  with  the  lighu  and  shadows  reveriicd. 


I  tW  powar  ol  a  plat*  fnaa  which  an  unlimited  number  of  positive  proofs 

I  iBltaia  of  the  paper  used  allowiufr  the  paasa^e  of 

I  had  Hkawi**  it*  diaadvantage*,  although  they  were 

1 1  It  wa*  lalhar  loo  *h>w  In  reoalving  the  action  of  light  to  be 

I  la  patteaftnaaad  tha  li<a,aDd  waa  diOeient  is  flna**e  anddelicacy  of  oiecntion 

.  .afsUloatan,  and  atUUifa  wan  treated  by  it. 

Fta  Thiba*  wm  cactafadj  th*  flrat  to  publish  hi*  prooes*.    But  it  was  proved  at  a 

trial.  Talkot  Nnas  larasba,  in  18M  that  the  collodion  process  as  invented  by  Mr.  Scott 

Arakar  wa*  ao  lafrla^iaant  of  th*  calotypa  process,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beade, 

itmttl  mmm.  Mar  .ijImbBry,  had  pnwtiMd  a  •Janihu-  method  to  that  of  Mr.  Talbot 

Faa  lUbat  patMtad  em;  proeca*  he  ptactisad,  and  intended  to  renew  bis  patent, 
h*  hailag  ^ylfc*d  lor  a  lanewal  when  h*  entered  an  action  against  Luroche  for 
iaiilafaasat  o(  U*  palant    The  trial  took  plaoe  at  the  Uuildliall,  Loudon,  before 
I  iMtri*  aad 


tiard  ChM  Jastte*  jMrri*  aad  a  special  Jury,  and  laatt'd  three  dayK,  when  Larocho 
was  i*«ad  ■•*  caUty  of  latrtefaMBt.  Foi  Talbot's  patents  were  eonsequcntly  upset ; 
Uh  I— W  ut  IIh  trial,  thartlnr*,  baiait  that  photography  was  thrown  open  to  the 
world  tar  aay  *■*  aad  mry  oa«  to  ptaetiae  it. 

la  aoadarioa,  I  maj  av  that  th*  large  apeeimens  of  Da^erreotypes  I  liave  brought 
l*r  ymm  I*  a**  to^if  ht  an  th*  work  of  8UT«*t«r  Laroehe,  the  photagrapber  before 
■fHaMd  la  th*  trial  with  Pox  lUbot.  He  took  a  medal  in  the  Exhibition  of  1861  for 
Dacaenaolf  p*  pietara,  aome  of  these  being  among  tliem.  He  had  the  hononr  of 
bikit  aavaral  portaBlt*  ol  Her  Majesty  the  Qoeen ;  he  photographed  the  whole  of  the 
Mafiar  al  HaBptaa  Coort  PabKe,  copies  ol  whioh  Her  Mi^esty,  the  Prince  Consoi-t, 
aad  attar  aaeaiban  o<  th*  Boyal  Family  took  seta.  Alao  a  series  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mia.  Okarias  E*aa  la  aeTenlol  their  historical  pUys  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London, 
Imladlat  ki*  Madhalh.  H*  wm  al*o  an  ardent  worker  in  the  laboratory  of  Scott 
Anhar  at  Um  Ub*  hi  dl«eovered  ooUodion.  W.  Thoku  Hortoh. 


TWKSTT  TUBS  OF  AMATBUB  PHOTOaRAPHY. 
I*  Cm^mmtmUm  t»  Ihs  IImJ«s  snJ  E»«t  o<  gnOlaaii  fhotogrspblc  AjsocUtton.] 
*  ""■  .'"****  oflha  ip*  aad  dowM  of  an  amatenr's  photographic  experience  for 
•*—••'•«  or aahortpariodwoaldaoarcoly command yonr attention.    An  historical 
■**•?■*  *•.*•  »■""■■"  lal»odao*d  aad  forgotten  would  scarcely  be  much  better,  and 
jr*  I  tUak  I  aayaaU  woidd  hav*  baea  thankful  bad  any  one,  fifteen  years  ago,  pointed 

"T  u  "*  ^5mJi^  ■'"'  '*''*'  '  **'•  '■""•^  ^J '»"«  experience  since. 

It  W  mj  lataalhiai  to  r«C*r  to  a  few  matters  photographic,  having  little  connexion 
ISi^  '?^.**  "*"•  "^  7*  •"  ol  them  iBt*re*tin(  enough,  I  hope,  to  take  np  a 
U»l*  oflha  aori^*  tta*.  CompariBg  th*  peat  with  the  present,  there  is  one  point 
wM«ta>rikMma«p*a«what  paiafally.  I  may  he  mktaken,  but  I  am  under  the  im- 
*:  J.  '.^■*— *y  y"  •«<>  »*"•  "«  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  all  who 
FWBM  iMMMk  art  that  tkar*  la  lot  now ;  amateur  aad  professional  fraternised 
-Tr  *T-J!S!f'  **?""**"*"*  '•"•  "^  oxparience  in  a  very  friendly  way.  There 
.  ,  .**"'!'  "  "^  •*"  »*^  aamtoora  were  taking  the  bread  from  the  pro. 
"""""•  *  "^  '■'T  ■«»  amaaiag  thamaelvea  in  any  but  a  perfectly  legitimate 

i»?r*^  ***  'T**^-  "T*  *'^*' "  ">«>«««  U  to  Uame,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
-^.***'.T*  ***  »f  »■■' ■■I  a»»  drifUag  apart,  aad  that  jeah>uies  are  springing  np 
iVIrTS^T^  ^l}  ""  *'^  ""  "•  •«»l**on».  and  oar  worthy  President 
^■1-^'  '  "^ •y^"""^'*'*""" "^ »"*  ■•*»"•  I  "»  convinced  that  for 
Z^TT? '"■'""  >~*ff»«l*«»  do  M  a  rule  look  with  somewhat  of  suspicion 
!?-'r?*T"  ■*?***"•■  "itwaoM  may  say,  U  this  to  be  depk>red?    What  c-nu 

imTlS^  Ua,^2Llil^  "T*^^ J"  "V 1  but.  aad  her*  oom«i  the  wholl 
rr^M'JT  ~Tf~  ol  aMh  •  nditeet,  ai«  amataors  always  careful  enough 
ioZS^jr^Jli**""'^^''!  I  "»  »"  «-t  "t  one  of  us  wo^d 
lS^f^^^'^}f*'}rT  "y  — >  -«■«>»  bo*  I  kaow,  not  one,  but  a  few,  who, 

■ol  gTZT-T.'     ^r"*^.;*  P^  ••».  tto  •"•«  sometime*  U :  All  that  ever  I 

'".  ■*"  ■*  *>»  »?_«*?  «»««»*  ol  thair  ramoaeraUon  they  are  not  amateurs  but 
iL  IM.  <if  a  ^L.  „  .°"  PM»n**  a  oartaln  pastime  or  study  purely  for 

l>»toMef»aad>»ao«M»lorpay»et.«.paelaUirin  money.    Amatenrs  in  every 

Cr^aS^rtlS.SlirSLSS'i::^  "j?*.  proleadoma  brethren,  who  of  course 
JZT^—^.^iZ!!!??*.^''^  "*  ***•    "  l*  "OMOtime*  aaid  that  amatenrs  are 

IStr'  IS_T  *^  ■*"  *'^  aa»la««  han  doM  aothlag  for  photoSanhv  ttat  I 
r'"'*'?*>"««fa*>«»^»Uyt>.aa»twir*Uta*.b^^nlvwIi!r^?if.rt" 
STSr^  U^'^  a  hoWjr  to  Ik.  lajary  of  rhonourabirJrX^"  "of"' 
•«a.    My  Mm  u  that  aa  aamtoor  amy  photograph  where  and  what  h.^^.  i^J 


be  is  alio  entitled  to  preeerre  hi*  pistorea  in  any  form  he  likes,  framed,  if  he  likes,  by 
himaeU,  bat  there  I  would  have  him  stop.  It  may  be  over  particular,  but  1  scarcely 
think  he  is  entitled  to  print  a  single  copy  to  give  away,  for  then  he  diverts  a  possible 
customer  from  bis  professional  brother,  and  this,  I  think,  is  not  fair.  I  have  a  right 
and  invariably  do  print  a  copy  for  myself,  but  for  some  years  now  have  always  had  a 
professional  to  print  prints  which  I  wished  to  give  away,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  do. 

These  views  may  give  Hm  to  dlaonssion,  but  ao  much  the  better  if  they  do,  and  1 
shall  try  to  defend  my  point*  by  argnments  at  greater  length  than  are  possible  in  a 
short  paper. 

Chaptkii  II. 

There  are  generally  three  stages  in  an  amateor'a  photographic  life ;  there  were  at 
least  three  in  mine.  The  first  stage  is  when  the  tyro,  knowing  no  better,  attempts 
everything,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  experienced,  produces,  at  rare  intervals, 
real  pictures.  It  is  quite  true  toat  ho  himself  is  not  aware  of  the  fact,  aud  gauer.fclly 
looks  upon  these  accidental  gems  as  his  worst  productions.  At  this  stage  qunitity  is 
the  word.  He  exposes  two  dozen  of  plates  in  a  day's  outing,  and  whea  he  has  de- 
veloped them  all  and  found  three-fourths  of  them  which  even  he  has  to  apologise  for, 
he  nevertheless  religiously  prints  half  a  dozen  copies  from  good  and  bad  alike,  and 
sits  up  half  the  night  mounting  this  huge  batch,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  entire 
family,  who  anathematise  him  as  he  mounts  the  creaking  stairs  to  bed,  cold  aud 
shivjring.  At  first  he  hordes  these  paltry  things,  but  as  he  gets  into  the  way  of 
toning  aud  fixing,  kc,  he  beoomes  lavish  and  gives  them  away  freely.  It  is  generally 
at  this  stage,  too,  that  the  amateur  begins  au  album,  a  record  of  his  progress,  auil  to 
be  contiuued,|perhaps,  for  a  lifetime.  He  prints  a  batch  of  about  nine  (very  cirefully) 
and  mounts  them  in  the  book.  As  he  climbs  into  higher  regions,  however,  he  looks 
back  upon  the  first  fruits  of  his  prentice  hand  and  wishes  he  had  delayed  the  com- 
mencement of  his  album.  From  this  moment  the  book  is  doomed.  What  a  week  ago 
was  to  be  a  life's  record  is  tossed  into  a  press  and  forgotten ;  no,  not  forgotten,  for 
one's  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts  constantly  demand  to  see  what  has  been 
added  since  they  lust  saw  the  book,  and  it  requires  a  most  exi>eriencod  romancer  to 
find  a  good  aud  sufficient  excuse  every  time  they  call. 

The  second  stage  is  associated  with  very  different  symptoms,  Th  i  amateur  has  now 
gi-own  experienced,  his  terrible  productions  have  scared  him,  and  now  in  place  of 
ri.«king  a  plate  upon  anything  and  everything  he  can  never  get  all  the  circumstances 
just  what  he  would  like.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  haze  which  almost  makes  him 
hypochondriiicle  ;  at  midday  there  is  a  puff  of  wind  which  makes  him  say  bad  words, 
while  in  the  evening  the  sun  either  shines  into  his  lens  or,  if  he  turns  the  other  way, 
his  gaunt  shadow  disfigures  the  foreground  of  his  picture. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  he  gets  a  bigger  camera ;  at  this  stage  he  also  makes  his  own 
plates  at^fourpence  a-dozen,  at  least  so  he  says — generally  too  rapid  and  good  for 
getting  pictures  on  however.  It  is  now  that  he  b-'gins  to  discover  that  he  cannot  get 
good  tones  in  bis  prints.  While  in  church  he  concocts  in  his  mind's  eye  a  toning  bath 
to  be  tried  to-morrow,  if  he  can  wait  so  long ;  if  not,  then  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
has  by  this  time  been  introduced  to  some  professional  photographer,  and  pesters  his 
very  life  out  over  mysterious  spots  on  his  plates  or  his  prints.  He  carries  a  negative 
or  two  in  his  pocket,  and  always  half  a  dozen  prints,  generally  portraits  badly  re- 
touched (for  he  has  commenced  that),  and  asks  you  for  your  honest  opinion.  Things 
begin  to  look  serious  at  home,  too.  It  is  on  the  parental  side  au  open  secret  that  you 
are  spending  by  far  too  much,  both  time  and  money,  on  that  ti-ash ;  sisters  begin  to 
refuse  to  sit  to  you,  and  negatives  which  have  been  left  to  dry  have  been  carefully 
dusted  for  you  on  the  film  side  with  a  ragged  duster. 

Worry,  care,  and  anxiety  are  beginning  to  tell.  In  an  evil  moment  he  had  taken 
his  whole-plate  camera  to  a  picnic,  and  having  exposed  half  a  dozen  plates  in  six  dif- 
ferent ways,  all  of  them  good,  he  finds  that  ho  has  promised  no  fewer  than  a  hund.ed 
and  five  prints,  work  to  occupy  every  spare  moment  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
Things  look  bad ;  he  neglects  everything  and  everybody  for  the  cursed  infatuation. 
The  very  sanctuary  he  cannot  get  to,  and  at  last  his  conscience  wakens  to  its  lost  con- 
dition.   Then  it  is  that  the  third  stage  begins. 

This  is  something  reasonable  at  last.  Our  amateur  now  discovers  that  a  little  mist 
or  haze  in  the  distance  may  soften  the  harsh  ontUne  of  a  far-away  hill.  He  can  wait 
with  patience  for  a  quiet  moment  when  a  little  wind  is  blowing,  nor  does  he  imagine 
that  every  blade  of  grass  must  be  stock  still  or  his  picture  is  ruined.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  sun  is  low,  he  brings  forth  his  camera— not  puts  it  away — aud  secures  the 
lovely  sun.set  and  the  quiet  village.  He  throws  aside  his  whole-plate  camera  aj  being 
a  toil  rather  than  a  pleasure,  aud  takes  to  a  light  and  simple  5x4,  or  even  less. 

The  plates  are  good  and  cheap  to  buy  this  size,  aud  he  ceases  to  make  his  owu,  and 
consequently  gets  to  bed  with  other  people.  He  does  not  bother  his  head  about  toning 
baths,  but  either  makes  at  his  leisure  a  lantern  shde,  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  any 
prmt,  or  should  be  wish  to  present  a  print,  asks  his  professional  friend  to  do  him  a 
couple— (lone  well  and  for  little  money.  He  returns  to  Christian  habits,  and  actually 
can  follow  the  sermon  once  more  in  church. 

These  aio  the  three  stages.  I  congratulate  myself  at  having  arrived  at  the  third, 
and  pity  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  those  who  are  at  the  first,  or  even  more  bo  at 
the  second. 

Chaptke  III. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  have  arrived  at  that  stage  where  a  light  and  simple  outfit 
IS  a  situ  quti  tion,  and  I  think  that  this  idea  would  stand  a  little  amplification.  I  often 
wonder  what  those  gentlemen  who  work  large-sized  plates  do  with  the  pictures  after 
they  have  got  them.  As  a  rule,  a  print  U  printed  and  pasted  into  an  album  If  it  is 
on  albumenised  paper,  in  a  dozen  years  symptoms  of  fading  will  have  verv  likely 
begun,  and  just  as  time  wears  on  and  the  interest  increases  in  the  picture,' it  gets 
yeUower  and  yeUower  till  for  very  shame  the  book  is  produced  no  more.  Prints  in 
platmum  are  permanent  and  very  beautiful,  but  if  a  picture  is  to  bo  held  in  the  hand 
when  looked  at  it  need  not  be  of  Urge  size,  while  if  it  is  to  be  framed  and  hung,  a 
JUXl^  photograph  IS  even  too  small  for  decorative  purposes.  My  argument  is,  that 
from  the  fineness  of  detail  of  a  photogi-aph  it  must  either  be  looked  at  in  the  hand,  or, 

bung  on  the  waU,  it  must  be  very  large,  say  30x30,  before  any  good  effect  can  be 
produced  by  it.  A  water  or  oil  colour  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  suppression  of 
detail  so  gives  breadth  of  effect  that  size  for  size  they  are  doubly  effective  compared 
with  photographs. 
i^"^^"  ba'C.notbing  else  to  do  but  amuse  themselves  might  well  fake  to  a  size 
or  JO  X  30  direct  pictures.  Paper  coated  and  stretched  upon  light  frames  would  be 
quite  workable,  and  the  results  would  certainly  be  worth  all  the  trouble  to  get  them. 
jsut  for  those  who  can  snatch  a  day  only  now  aud  agaiu,  they  should  adopt  uo  midiUe 
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d»-to*  tto  te  Iks  kud.  toe  Htlli  tor  tlwi 
tkVMBCata^baaaatartwItklHtOTaalifiM.  It  aar  b*  aigMl  tiak  to  aat  up  a 
hai»»  «■<  ■»»»  t«di  ti—  th«  iihiliuw  *i«  to  b«  look«d  «t  i«  my  tronhlMonn ;  bat 
tna^anaaiai  an  mj  baaattfal.anB  lookat  at  ia  th«  baad,  whila  th^  kam  tb* 
■<«HmhI  adnatat*  at  Imtam  Mitibia  lor  tha  laatan  U  raqaind.  A  cantally  aada 
•iUU  ii  racUmUj  iaintmililili  iritk  onliaai7  can,  and  thoald  a  dlTcr  or  ptattnaai 
ftial  ba  lanaiiil  at  aaj^tia^  a  oafattn  of  aaj  turn  oka  b«  oiade  with  a  ^iti^fwirr  of 


CMAmmPr. 

Pmhljw  «■— A  »wy  ilitanti  tanaa  of  Myi—ito  laat  — igwitb  loife  and  aaa- 
■mbK  IiM  — ***— "t  tbe  OM  M»i>«t  tha  othar,  bmfht  mt  mmt  liitaiaflat  infor- 
■atiia.  I  food,  (or  laataaea.  tkat  «Uk  aoAk  drakpad  a  plato  to  partMliaB.  if  to 
ha  and  tor  ^latlat  «■  albaMaiaad  ymym,  ■■■nala  aada  a  hr  nqiariar  danlopflr 
(or  a  aagatiTa  to  pcwiaea  a  li«ao|iani/  tnm.  Soda  oaaau  to  pUa  ap  danaitj  at  tha 
•  o<  dataO.  whUi  fina  a  ffi^  irktlat  MKaUra,  bat  wUok  ptodwao  a  tno*. 
r  iMklic  to  ■hmm  aad  dMafl.  flada  gHaa  gnatar  lalllaili  la  axpoann,  ia- 
vHUa  I  I   maitili  ttidta,  aar  b*  a^jrthtaw,  aad  thio  la  a  gnat 


boos  i  bat  dbc*  aD  aij  aonlliai  an  ao*  to  ba  lar  laatara  aUdaa  oodr,  I  ialaad  to 


CaAma  T. 


tthhwtoi 

■akan  gat  ia  tb«  kink  friaa*  far  liMoa.    Whr.  (or  iMlaaaa.  obaaU  a  Iom  at  its-toab 
(aowbaaboBtbatfthaptleaofaloM  a(  tanitvteth  laaM, Iba  dtoMtar  i  iiililn 

af>ri»i«Mn.  Tka  ha*  Ibrat  It  aa«an  a  iMi*  fiida  to  m  aiiUoM  •<  Ma  (bra  a«d  la 
aewaf^atofcar  aiiitaiaiblpaBtkapartadtkaaaaahotoiM.  b peitntt  laaa* 
ikan  aifbt  ha  aaM  <aa«a  tor  klghar  priaaa.  for  ban  tha  dlaiaotar  of  tba  law  U  n 
twiot  that  tta  lottlag  aroa  *t  dawhatiaoa  la  aaMalaad  itaad  diaoo  U  loaotbii^r.  Tha 
I  a(  tha  raftd  folattoa  franaoaa  baa  bad  Ikia  adnatiWa,  ttat  ck0B»  lawM 
aaaodaadcinaaaaadnaaltoaabl(h«*rtaad  taatnaaalh  I  otall  thov.  bjr 
I  »l  Iha  hatofB.  ftotaaa  lakaa  wlik  Inaao  raactiw  ia  pcioa  (naiUtoS(.ia 
ilaa<aaHytaedtotka*aaf  aatotka  doar.  Whan  It  aaa  aaaat- 
I  i>atan  ntto  a*  paadhla.  Ibaa  tnlj  laa  loaaaa  a«n 
I  of  iiao  drtiaalh  to  utditj-foMtk  hinaao  Iha  goaonl 
rata,  tha  aaaaally  lar  laa  loMao,  or  aB7  loMao  at  all  lar  that  aattar,  U  aot  oe  a«idoat. 
Tbb«»a  —  laMaatafllaaonatb«Bw«loal  lailiilU  tb— aaythl^ aha,  hrt  wry 


that  vMh  br  aa  awoa  ararr 
t  wttk  an'  fiytd  piatak   Aa  yriHlvto  of  Iha  lU^  n^aiai,  ttet 
aa  tha  apartva  lalto  goto  loaiaadloaitbalaMhaaltatode,aad  niraro^aaatlj  aaad 
aot  ba  oo  gartoat  as  tortrawM.    U  atkor  wat^  wbalotor  tha  taalt  of  a  Iom.  otoy- 
rttdawwMa— ar1Mp*a  maad  to  iiaj  iii  gha  latiiiil  dotoHtoa,    A 

■at  iiM Ml     il         11    ia— gbaliaiiil  to  tbia  n^iitly  otogplag 

1 1  bat  ilto  ti  ■■  artntoalT  nn  toidl.  ava  to  Ite  okaMa«  of 


Thlo  th— lia»  iiilmii  af  Btoa.tkU  to  tha  gnat  aa|or<ty  of  .laitaawo  aon 
aoaaj  ti  •yaal  as  a  loai  ar  laaoaa  thaa  !•  aaaoaoary,  araa  whoa  tha  Tory  taaat  work 
hM  to  ba  doMk    Of  aeana,  aoahan  lariat  that  to  da  iaa  work  nrj  ii|aiiii  loaaoa 

'  0  aaatoMy.    I  ban  aa*ar  bm  ahto  to 

r  Ika  rafti  naWaaw  tjm  at  taaa  aalaa  whan 

dgkd  ana  at  tka  aargto.    Itadlkat 

IkaaaotoflitfiliiiiiiiMto Ikrkiili !■  i  aaagrttakat  (eeMofatoatookio. 

V«wa  ato»taah  4a«ia  toaawtn  baqtoto  naaiMwaB  a  biit-»kto,aad  aa  to  arartoa. 
It  wis  work  nrf  waO  al/^U,  wMah  h  w  ngtd  aa  Ii  waaaarr  for  laolaataMoaa  work, 
aad.  la  III  I.  kaa  gvator  doyU  af  (aaaa  Iha  a  laaiahMar  worU^  wttk  a  ol^ktlr 
kwgar  agafi.  Whin  a  kail-*lato  kai  to  ka  aaaand  wHk  a  tkna  aad  a  laH  to* 
(aaa  baa  a  daahto  aMhtoalkB  biBoaai  •  aaaial^-alhirwiai  dMartiaa. 

Oaaana.— Ibanhaadaatbtogtoa^aaiaaitoanta— a,  agiilinylor  glataaap 
tog)x4|.    Ba adraalagao  an  Ito riaflMly.  ttto  kaik.  g»toaHy  Bght-t^ht.  aad  tha 
af  th»m  whiik  av  ba  aanlad  aad  atagad  to  K.    I  will  thow  tba 


varkkwafthte 

lotKtol  JVM.-Aa  a  lata,  br  ftv  laa  a«k  amaHaa  to  yald  to  Ito  panir  photo. 
gn*ktogartaadlaablltototkaattlilkt.  ta  aa*  aa  I  fanaaaO;  eoartoaad  of  tkia 
that  I  woald  kaoa  alt  |kitigiigkli  aaiptlMlia  ghtaa  to  ka  Jalgad  by  ao  olhar 
Itbaaltoir  aa«liltoTalaa.aad  tolkatadaaaM  apgotot  Jwtooawkakaaw 
I  Igaaaaat  af  gkulniagky.  Tka  oad  aad  aia  af  fkalo- 
gn»hglatoaakagMana,aot  aan  iiiiliil  I  aayloa  of  okjaita. fcaaoia  yaribtt. 
Wtlhlag  aaald  itila|/ka  aon  akaad  Ihaa  tha  aathod  tokaa  kgrtMlaatofyto 

Mo  tha  hatora  atotoa.  (ar.aoaaatag  that  wa  an  aaaa  af  aa  gaifaet  (wUek  b  ratlfaw 
WiiilBil.riaaatkaawardlalka  iii  i  m  af  Ika  aat  w.  wnk  rary  dMkwat  laata 
•ad  Idaa^  W  Ii  itoig^  a  aaao  af  Ika  Mtod  laadl^  Ika  Mad.  aad  Ika  raalt  aaat  alwaya 
U  that  Iha  aadlaan  oat  win  aaaa  aattoat.  Tkia  laaH  la  brai«hl  ahoat  to  tUa  way. 
Aaaaaa  lor  a  aaatat  that  atatr  aoahor  af  tha  Baato^  baa  bit  awa  ogiolil  faaalam 
af  artlNtoka««tadgsaadlhat.a  I*  aoot  tti^.aa  laa  aaabon  ten  nivttjrtiK' 
aaa  laalo  ii  It  (allawa  tna  Ibia  that  a  aMi  aot  laa  aaoll  atom  Dirk  aod  not 
loa  aaak  halaw  ■airy  wfU  lake  lk«  toit  ptoaa,  tor  It  win  gat  toIm  (rva  both,  at. 
Iboagk  ia  gatot  of  tool  It  la  aot  artaalljr  tka  boat  «M(.  Bat  hsTiag  thia  aoida,  when 
doMlhaadaaaMaaalaatoaeaaMtoUawhatooton  tfrm  to  aarraot  nab  othar'o  aaar- 
otonr  PtotolylkakalnkihrlakawtoddawabylhaaalerWy  whalbar  ha  ba  rtoht 
—  vraag.  Wka aaad  iiaiili  at  aar  liiim  i  atHIHiiii  whaa  ba  kwiwa  aithlaa 
wbalini  of  btoiilgkhiar'.ladgl^gawanf  Tha  liiloty  la  wttby.  why  aot  pay  to 
ban  Ihi  lairlia  of  aa  afttrt  to  jadga  aar  gndarttoaa,  aaa  wboaa  Jadgaat  woaid  ho 

watoaaad  kg atary  ai«bar.  aad  tmtodP    Oaa  wnaM  Ihaa  ooapato,  aad,  la fa| 

or  aaaaaaaafal.  ha  woaM  loan  f ma  aa  aadiabtad  aalhortty  olthar  bow  to  da  tt  or 
howaottodait. 

tflorhalMlai  Uaii  latobi  lakaa  toto  iwiaal.  thn  lat  Ikon  ka  two  Jadgao  aad 
taw  prton-aaa  Ikr  arlMto  Matlhan  aad  Mi  Ibr  laahaiaal  aaeaOnaa,  aay  aMaapt  to 
Mrihi  a  katoan  kitwaw  atoi,  toktog  kotk  «aaMin  lato  araaal,  kala»  dagtyrML 
•alna.  aa  aay  aaa  wffl  atett  wha  tow  anr  Mod  Iha  opariamt.  LMia  to  tha  n- 
miirki,  l.r  laataan,  onr  oaoM  prin  ptoilciighhi  pktan ;  caa  yoa  arar  gat  two  to 
itT"  <>  to  ito  prariaanlaar  Oaa  aaa  Jadgao  H  tnm  a  panly  tachakal  potat  of 
ibabaawaiilktog  iknilka  aWottot  aanlktr Jadgn It traa  Moralaaaa 
•  toitatarilavatoaliaa.ar.at  lnat.Jadgn  tkaa  ka  kanUy. 
pMBi  to  aaah  aUwr  aad  an  qaito  toaaapaUUa  with 
•ih  0^m,  Ikandaa  aoww  eaa  ba  loaad  to  aaa  mm.  Uadiabkadly  Ito  baat  riaa  ia 
toba»iaarpwda<toai)i%ifaapla>ani.iali^aoitoadardaf  toahakal  itoaniBo. 
kat  lal  Ito  Ja^n  ka  panly  aa  artlat.  laiHfiini  at  to  whcthar  Ihry  an  good  ot  bad 


fNto  aphotociaykto  potot  ot  rtow.  tat  aying  with  no  ODoertaiii  Toice  whether  or  no 
tkay  »»-«»i"  Ito  aabtle  toaething  which  measurea  the  mind  that  conceived  them.  It 
moat  ba  raaaaoberad  that  pictorial  Talue  appeaU  to  OTery  one,  while  photograpliic 
Talna  ia  oaly  aridaat  to  pbotographon. 

While  apoa  this  fobject  I  cannot  help  mentioning  that  three  luudbookii.  entitled — 
OreoB'o  flnt,  ooeond.  and  third  part*— ShiteUi>«  /mm  Satan,  have  proTcd  of  great 
valaa  to  ayoelf ,  and  a*  tha  prioa  it  only  haU«-crawn  for  the  three  I  oannot  do  better 
thaa  adriae  tto  laiaU  oaa  to  be  toreeted  in  them. 

Orltotikraatlin  PIMographg.— I  haTo  eipooad  a  good  nuny  pUtet  suppooed  to  be 
ortkatibiraalto,  both  boaa  nada  and  boog^  bat  oaanot  tay  that  I  knew  mnch  dif- 
fanaoa  to  tto  raoalt.  I  thaU  ahow  a  few  tUdaa,  tto  aagatlTet  for  which  were  made 
(roai  pUlaa  da^ly  ttoiaad  with  taiawrfe  yallow,  home  made.  I  alao  naad  at  the  oama 
Uae  a  yaUow  aoraaa  to  (roat  of  Ito  laaa  dIaphagaL  Tto  adrantagat  from  orthoehn. 
MtitIr  ptolaa  wan  aot  taBeitatiy  rtrikittg  to  iadaoe  me  to  ooatfaina  thair  nae. 

Tka  /lath  iiigto.— Motwllhitoiidlin  the  dnuat  and  trumpet  with  whioh  tto  adruu  t  of 
thit  tonatioa  waa  banldad.  I  ayaeU  ton  got  no  atitfactoiy  reaiiMt  from  it.  The 
light  aad  ohada  of  a  portrait  aott  to  ttadiad  eanfally  tef ore  ozpoanre  of  the  plate, 
aad  thit  io.  of  ooorM,  iapoaibla  with  tto  laah  light.  I  ihall  itow  a  tlide  of  my  moat 
tacottafal  dath  light  portrait,  alwayt  admitting  ttot  chance  helped  Urgvly  in  tto 
raaatt.  V.  C.  Bairo. 
♦ 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPUCATIONS  TOR  PATENTS. 
Va  fSS. — *'  An  Iiuprand  Form  of  Faataner  for  PhotograpUic  Doable  Daric 
Slide*.  '     R.  U  Allah.— iMtol  March  II,  1889. 

No.  4'J6L — "  ImproTrmenU  in  ('holographic  Lrnx  Shutten."  T.  R.  D.VLL- 
MKVBHana  F.  BcAi-CBAMr.— At/nf  .l/>i,rA  11,  18W. 

No.  I'JdS. — "ACJoBjt'in.'.l  Ai,i..iriiii,  .1.1  lii.).roveil  Aiipliances  for ' Develop- 
iDA*  '  Wanbias,'  and  l>i  itivet,  iiui  for  W'oiihiDg  Photo- 

Bia|>liic  Print*.''    A.  Ra  .  11,  1689. 

Ma  4909.— "An  Inprovul  Cam  lur  iiolJiug  and  Exhibiting  Loo>e  Photo- 
grai^  or  oltor  Pietuta."  H.  Wilo-Wirth  an<l  P.  F.  Wild.— Dated  MnrcK 
12,  1889. 

No.  4324.—"  Aa  ImpromiMDt  in  Film  Fhotagraphy. "  O.  C  WHirnBLA. — 
UaUd  March  \%  1889. 

Now  4S1-2.— "A  Naw  Mathod  of  Ualcing  Metal  HounU  for  Wooden  UolJen, 
or  Back*  of  Pbotocnplit,  Mirror*,  and  Pictorca."  W.  D.  Wluusno^i.—DaUd 
Hank  15,  1889. 

No.  4449.—"  InproraBMnU  in  Shatters  for  Pbotognpbic  Cameru."  T.  W. 
duusALL  and  F.  tumor.— DaUd  Manh  1«,  1889. 


PATENTO  COMPLErKD. 

A  POCKR  Sl'PrOBT  >X>R  PHOTOUBAFIUC  C'AXgaAI. 

Na  seat,   Qaoaoc  Lowooii,  86,  Rdten-atiaet,  Doadec.— .I;»  lY  17,  188& 
To  provtila  •  pcrtabla  appatatot  at  a  maans  of  ttziBg  photographic  caniarut  to 
tun,  flhm^  aUaaof  dii^  kc 

TUaappalatnttoaaMlnetodoriwoptooaiof  woottorotberiuatetial,  of  small 
iiaa,  Uand  tegattor  at  tto  aad  ao  that  by  attaching  one  of  tto  pieces  by 
a  or  a  thamtoeriw,  anned  with  a  icU-intcrting  screw,  to  a  tree  or  other 
lopport,  tto  other  binged-on  part  may  ba  brought  down  to  right 
'  any  aagk  raaahad,  uore  or  laao.  On  this  lowered  part  to  attached 
tha  oaOMVk  To  itoaa||llMa  aad  Miiiport  the  camera,  and  to  *<uu*t  its  poititiou 
taon  aoeaiataty,  I  hara  a  doralailed  slide  In  the  one  part,  preferablv  the  iipi>cr. 
Thto  alida  to  again  Uagcd,  aad  by  baing  pushed  In,  in  the  taia  dovetail,  is 
lowafad  aad  attached  to  tto  lowar,  or  flxad  part,  and  to  acts  tt  an  adjustable 
biaekrt  or  tappoft— wtoa  tto  w^|ht  of  tto  camera  it  upon  iL 

JiBAai'Bura  TU  Smo  o«  Tuu  or  Exroauu  ok  PHorooRAraic 
ImTArrAXKoi's  SHt-rriBs. 
No.  5766.  WuxtAJI  Jom  Wilmjx,  1,  t'bapel-roaJ,  Ealing,  Middlesex.— 
April  18.  1888. 
To  carry  oat  my  lavaBtion  I  oar  a  abret  of  glaaa  or  other  transmrent  or  trtai- 
lucant  material,  apon  wbi<-h  are  marked  one  hundred  or  otlier  convenient 
numbrr  of  dot*,  lines,  or  other  divisional  iiutrk»,  arranged  in  a  circle  and  at 
equal  distanocs  apatl  Tliia  |dato  niarke<l  with  the  gradnat«<l  circle  may  ba 
made  of  transloocat  ■— trrltl.  tto  lUviaional  marks  lieuig  0|iaque,  as  above  de- 
scribed, or  tto  plataa  may  be  oiwiue  ami  llie  diviaional  mark*  translucent. 
For  iattaiicr,  in  tto  lattar  can  tto  plat*  may  be  made  of  metal,  and  tlie  divi- 
aioiial  matka  holn  through  which  the  light  can  |ia*i.  Tbe  graduated  circle 
plate  being  fixed  in  an  opticfat  poaition,  an  opaque  cirenlar  disc,  a  little  larger 
than  the  ^aduatcl  circla,  to  placed  parallel  and  very  cIom  to,  anil  conrentrio 
with,  tbe  graduated  cirda.  Tto  opaque  diac  ia  perforated  with  a  radial  ilot, 
the  width  of  which  it  tto  tame  at  thM  of  one  diruion  on  the  graduated  circle, 
and  the  disc  it  anaogad  so  ttot  it  may  to  eaoaed  to  revolve  on  it*  centre  at 
any  required  apeed.  It  will  now  lie  undentood  that  if  the  graduated  circle 
pUte  be  illnminatad  fhnu  the  back,  and  tlie  disc  ba  caused  to  slowly  revolve, 
tto  divisions  oa  tbe  citvla  will  become  visible,  one  at  a  time  and  in  succession, 
to  an  obaerver  ttandiog  in  front  of  the  revolving  ditc.  In  order  to  mca:<ure 
tto  spaed  of  a  thnttar  I  tat  tto  ditc  in  motion  and  keep  it  revolving  at  a  uni- 
form nU,  aay,  Ibr  axaffl|da,  once  in  each  second.  I  ttroncly  illuminate  tbe 
nadnstad  drcla  piata  tnm  behind  with  sunlight,  electric  light,  the  light  of 
burning  magneainm,  or  ottor  tnfBciruUy  powerful  illnniinant,  and  then,  using 
tha  thntterto  to  teatwl  with  a  tons  and  camera  in  the  usual  way,  I  photograph 
at  modi  of  the  graduated  circle  at  becomes  visible  through  the  revolving  slot 
daring  tbe  aetioa  of  the  tbntter.  If  the  time  of  the  revolntion  of  the  ditc  It 
greater  than  the  tiiaa  of  expoaure  of  the  shutter,  the  latter  it  thown  by  the 
nnmher  of  diviiiont  which  H>pear  in  thn  resulting  photo^ph.  For  example, 
f  the  cinlc  to  diridad  Into  one  hundred  iiarts,  and  the  disc  oe  revolviBg  tt  the 
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rate  or  tmim  vm  mmA,  uA  twnityJiw  atviiiaia  •?!>«>  ll>«  pliotograuh, 
IkM  Um  Ubm  oT uparan  oTUm  shatter  Ii  evidently  twenty-Bre  two-hiuidretlths, 
•r  oM-ei^Uh  of  »  Moond. 

Km  IxnwTio  Photographic  Sbottkb. 
Ka  M,tti.   Louts  HocHAm  6,  Wniniiwton-8qn»re,  Clerkenwell,  W.C. 

Am  laftei«d  «tiiU«  lor  pbotofn{>hie  euneni,  being  an  improvement  in  quick- 
Ma  ■»!  iwoktiM  of  need  of  expoeura,  >]jo  being  shaki-lesn  in  action.  The 
■bati*  b  twiilMMeil  of  a  thin  bniaa  box  of  rectilinear  form,  an  a]K'rtiire  1)eing 
in  Ih*  CMlni  ImM«  of  the  box  are  two  sliding  I'lates  wliich  onen  from  centre 
•f  lb*  i|i«tai*  in  oppoeite  directiona.  The  aperture  of  the  sliiling  plate  can 
h(  aade  to  enn  nmnd,  oval,  or  aqiur&  At  the  bottom  to  the  left  of  the  box 
ll  «  laaU  dhridad  wheel  for  Relating  the  speed  of  exT>0f<ur«.  On  the  right- 
'  il  sfcle  of  the  box  ia  fitted  pneumatic  and  hand  release,  also  a  focussing 
r ;  the  ahnttcr  enn  be  fitted  on  hood  or  between  lens. 


itUetmgjS  of  Jbocutt^iS* 
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Korth  Middleaex  Clab  

Tho  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Oreon* 

OnallhH^hi  (1W>intI) 

5a.  Pall  Hall  East 

BoltOB  Clab  ..'. 

BiiftoiMni'TreDt 

The  Institute,  Uuion-stroot. 

n 

Halifax  PbotograpUo  Clnb 

LWvrpool  Aina>t6nr 

Meohanios'  HaU. 
St.  George' s-crescont  North. 
The  Lyceum,  Uniou-st.,  Oldham. 
Maaons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 

Oldhftm 

»8  

Loadoa  and  Prorineikl 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
IIa»(-h  14,— Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  A^Bridge  exhibited  an  enlargement  on  pink  bromide  pajier,  but  it 
w»«  not  oonaidaed  to  poeaeas  any  advantage  over  white  paper. 

Itr.  A.  HaOOOH  remarked  that  pink  paper  was  manufactured  by  a  firm  in 
rranee,  and  inquired  whether  the  sample  before  them  came  from  that  source. 

Mr.  BBimi  believed  that  it  did. 

The  Chaiwias  submitted  a  negative  which  had  become  yellow  and  asked 
the  bot  meana  of  intauifying  it. 

Mr.  J.  T«AiUi  Tatiob  thought  it  required  clearing  only  in  order  to  print 
well. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Kellow  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freahwatcr  Landed  round  a  number  of  bromide  and  silver  prints  of 
Tkwi  in  India,  also  two  amall  bronze  gods. 

The  CHAreitAW  announced  that  Uie  question  box  contained  a  query  to  the 
IWJowiy  effect  :—'•  It  having  been  stated  that  the  best  form  of  condenser  for 
Sf^JT"'  *f  ''"  ''«'''  *"  °o'  considered  the  moat  applicable  for  use  with  a 
Iw^Ti  "^  "i?"  ""^  **"  adapted  for  the  purpose » "  and  suggested  tliat 
tDeqaeMon  be  aOowed  to  stand  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

Ob  »  tonw  occaaion  it  having  been  decided  that  menibers  make  lantern 
!I"*1"'.""."'  '''°"  liie  same  three  negatives  and  submit  them  for  competition, 
w  pnMKU  were  exhibited  by  meana  of  the  lantern,  two  pictures  at  a  time 
DMir  projwtol  side  by  side  upon  the  screen,  the  better  one— which  was  decided 
■^JJ**-*?  "5*"  "Po,"  'he  screen  and  the  otlicr  withdrawn,  and  in  its  place 
ClSS!*i.f°?7*r'f^.i.'°?°' ""?  "»"  °"'  remaining  in  view  l«ing  that  which 
l!««E?inr  V  ^SHiS  ?f"  '•'•^  ^^  ""'  l''»^  '"  «"  ""■««  cases  was 
^ZT^T.  HiSfu  •  I  ?•  *^'"*'«n.  ,'*?  of  tis  pictures  being  on  gelatine  and 
XtjT  •'""»•  P»te.  The  second  places  were  awarded,  one  to  Mr.  H  M 
Mnrtitagj^  geUUne  plate,  and  two  to  Mr.  Cooke  for  collo<Uon  and  gelatine 

i»  .i,5f^"T*7"  '^°  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  lantern,  a  number  of  views 
2?f^"*  ~«  ">»"»«"  and  customs  of  some  parts  of  India. 


CA&IERA  CLUB. 

i^^t  C^-Ji^^^^  •'"TS  '»'='>"'«1.  «>«  »<»••<  of  the  winners  in 
^  2r    oTr    Rb!.kViS.**"  'i^  competition,  also  slides  toned  with 


MOtiva  of  Mr    L-m-v."  ^^S^^'^r";}""  »"«"  "y  Major  Nott,  from 

C3i»W*ffie^lStSL    rrt<""i°f/'  NoelCox,  Ferrero,  Seyd,  flowlett, 
W-I^-TlllfHll;. /^^i,^^^^       Fitz,>ayne,  Gladstone,  Oriisiiaw,  Wu'- 

.  O^mhSI,  tteThnnrfay  of  Conference  week,  novelties  in  apparatus  will 
■t  the  Oob  and  expUined  by  the  exhibitoni.  "PParatus  wui 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
Thk  Committee  of  this  Association  met  on  the  16th  instant  at  181,  Aldersgatc- 
street,  E.C. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  having  been  read,  were  confirmed. 

Acting  upon  the  i-esolution  carried  at  tlie  general  meeting,  steps  were  taken 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  proposed  Orphans'  Fund,  also  the  initial  stages 
of  a  complete  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Association. 

It  was  decided  that  an  additional  100/.  of  tlie  funds  be  invested  in  Goschen's 
Two  and  three  quarter  Per  Cent.  Consols. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Cox,  G.  T.  Harris,  and  E.  A  Whittemore  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
At  the  headquarters,  100,  High  Holbom,  on  Friday  last,  the  Hon.  Sbciiktary 
explained  to  oeginners  in  photography  Hmo  to  Use  a  Camera  and  l'lwttigra2>hic 
Lens,  and  on  i  riday,  April  19,  he  will  deal  with  The  Correct  Exposure  and 
Best  Means  of  Develvpiiig  Plates. 

Tlie  President  (Mr.  W.  Rice)  has  promised  a  series  of  papers  on  Technical 
THfies,  the  first  of  which  will  be  commenced  soon  after  the  annual  general 
meeting  on  April  5,  and  will  be  on  the  .subject  of  Diaphrayms. 

In  addition  to  a  new  set  of  rules,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  menibei-s  at 
I5ie  .annual  general  meeting,  the  Committee  will  suggest  an  extensive  pro- 
gramme for  tlie  coming  season.  All  who  think  of  becoming  members  .should 
send  a  line  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  before  that  date  so  that  they  may  have  a 
voice  in  the  future  management  of  the  Club. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Bayston,  John  Briltain,  and  Frederick  Knights  were  elected 
members. 


SHAFTESBURV  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOaAU 
Miirch  15, — the  monthly  lantern  evening,— Mr.  ToUett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  RiNTouL  read  a  paper  entitled  lit,  and  Hound  London,  illustrated 
with  dissolving  views.     About  sixty  slides  wore  e.Nlubited. 


WEST  KENT  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mahch  8,— Mr.  Pringle  presided. 

Mr.  Hawkins  showed  two  prints  from  negatives  of  highly  coloured  engravings. 
Tliey  were  taken  on  ordinary  plates,  iind,  notwithstanding  this,  the  range  of 
colours  was  well  represented  by  an  equally  good  range  of  tone  in  the  finisheil 
print.  Tlie  room  in  which  they  were  taken  was  lighted  with  yellow  light.  It 
was  remarked  tliat  if  such  good  results  co\dd  be  obtained  by  such  simple  means, 
orthochromatic  plates  would  not  be  required  for  such  subjects.  Mr.  Hawkins 
also  contributed  a  print  to  the  album. 

Mr.  Sanderson  brought  some  lantern  slides  for  criticism,  some  of  which  were 
curiously  m.arked  in  spots  and  patches.  These  were  ai>p.arentlj-  caused  by  the 
hypo  not  Ijeing  eliminated,  or  by  some  splashing  after  they  were  washed. 

Mr.  Charles  Hussey  then  proceeded  to  deliver  an  address  upon  Lantern 
Slide  Making.  The  lecturer  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  small 
camera,  most  of  his  slides  being  printed  by  contact ;  he  .ilso  found  th,at  his 
negatives  would  produce  pictures  of  sufficient  dimensions  when  enlarged  from  to 
suit  the  most  exacting  on  that  score.  To  illustrate  this,  he  handed  round  a  three 
and  a  quarter  negative  and  three  enlargements  from  it,  the  lareest  being  about 
30  X  22.  The  original  negative  being  sharp  and  full  of  detail,  the  enlargements 
were  perfect,  the  largest  being  equally  good  with  the  smallest.  Mr.  Hussey  next 
handed  round  two  camera.s,  a  (juarter-plate  and  a  three  and  a  quarter  square, 
llie  camera  was  made  of  long  extension,'  so  that  lenses  of  varying  foci  could  be 
used.  At  least  four  lenses  should  lie  carried,  one  being  a  wide  angle,  which, 
however,  should  only  be  used  when  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  Here  is  a 
valuable  hint  as  to  the  use  of  the  camera  as  a  view  meter : — Place  your  eye  to 
lens  hole  in  front  of  camera  (having  ])reviously  removed  focussing  screen)  and 
rack  out  the  camera  until  the  subject  just  fills  up  the  view,  then  choose  a  lens 
of  corresponding  focus.  He  also  showed  a  few  examples  of  negatives.  Com- 
paring the  two  processes,  gelatine  and  dry  collodion,  the  lecturer  expressed  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  with  it  one  is  enabled  to  give  any  tone  to  the 
trans]iarency  that  may  be  desired  after  the  development  has  been  completed  ; 
with  the  gelatine  process  this  cannot  be  done.  A  number  of  slides  and  nega- 
tives were  shown  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  22nd  instant,  on  which  occasionthe 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  G.  Adams,  will  give  an  address  upon  Warm  Tones  on 
Gelatme  Lantern  Slides. 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
First  lantern  evening,  March  12,  at  the  New-road  Lectui-e  Hall.    There  Was 
large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  slides  were  exhibited  and  were  warmly  applauded. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  sent  a  dozen  by  Messrs.  Fry  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Rean  showed  one  of 
the  moon  and  others  ;  Mr.  Webling,  a  varied  assortment  and  one  of  the  ill-fated 
\  andalia,  now  a  wreck  off  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Tate,  miscellaneous  views ;  Mr.  Jago, 
portraits ;  Mr.  P.  Morris,  local  views  round  Lewes ;  and  the  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  Corder),  views  in  and  round  Canterbury  and  local  subjects. 

It  was  decided  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  March  26,  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion should  be  Lantern  Slide  Making. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  14,— Dr.  Hill  Norris  (President)  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  Tate,  of  the  Ulster  Society,  informing  the 
Hon  Secretary  that  he  had  sent  off  a  selection  of  slides  of  Irish  scenery  for 
exlnbition. 


Mmidi  2}.  laibf) 


THE   BRITISH   JOURNAL   OF   PHaiXXiUAl'H  Y. 


SOS 


.    loftbacaaulAuuXACVMthaadadiBftantktadltarorTvB 
Bmtmi  Jocbsal  or  PBOToaaAniT  for  the  lil«>i7,  tad  tiunlu  wer*  auconleJ 
far  Ik*  MM. 
Ailar  MM*  uMirti  fren  Mr.  J,  B.  Swh^  J.P^  >I>o  ^>ok»  of  ku  uperieDce 


*Wta  to  NomgUn  ttotrj,  Mr.  K.  H.  jAQim  rcail  a  paper  on  Holiday 

t  wilk  UL»  Onwra  m  .Vonray  [«m  aaga  U^ 

«  papar  oi  tba  S8th  ixtaat  will  m  oa  KariMW  Printing  /Vaeeautt,  by 


Mr.  W.'O'riflthi. 


(xennioB  wtpaUtlfla."  tMo  riad  Um  oomI 
b«  baa  praoiMd  a  iflnr  BMdal,  and  vkich 
■■(  of  at  BietafM  takoi  oo  an  exeimiaii  to 
'  m  Maf ,  UW,  plae*  of 


BIBKEXHEAD  riK^TOGRArHIC  A880CUTI0N. 
MaBch  H— Tb*  Prte.  ittl  I  ifij  to  tha  chair. 

Mean  W.  C  Ba.<'. .  Hklcbat.  and  K.   I*.  lUle  v«f«  dactail  aa 

■amhoi. 

TIm  PumaVT,  in  c»ii»plian«»  with  Ua  pfoctiac  of  Frbruar;  14  n  "  oaUloor 

litiani  of  tlie  t-ouipatitioa  tat  which 
I  read*  a*  follow*  :— "  For  the  best 
>  take  place  on  a  Satordajr  aftemooa, 
■roMHT  bi  Maf,  UW,  plae*  of  aitwJoB  to  ba  poatad  to  eaeb  menber  two 
ilaja  baiora  the  daU  ftz«l  for  Iba  iripL  All  aaUaeia  alicibla  for  competition. 
TkaakMpofat  of  hmM  fcr  tba  awrt  U  W  wlilli  ■lietlaa  ef  anbfiet.  and 
next,  iba  Boabar  at  raaalta  ntitolnal  bw  amj  anqatttar  ««t  af  aiz  expoaoraa. 
It  i«  to  h*  Mdwtood  tbal  a>A  naaijiWat  talhillil  taatataapaauiaaoaly. 

Tti  riTTirT  mi  i  lillii  fliiwUi  miinli>Mi  rbiiliniiilil  tiiii  iilliiii 
in  wbiek  tbav  alala  tbat  tb^  bad  aaat  m  a  laaa  of  two  ba»li«d  riidaa  which 
bad  been  taJua  br  the  Bamfaata  of  their  JMneiatina.  In  lataia  far  Aia 
klDdoeM  the  Fteeidant  nrged  the  Bembei*  to  ieo<I  ia  loae  lUdeaoa  loao  to  the 
Btcrelary,  to  tliat  we  mar  rrtnni  the  eomplimrat  by  <en-l!ng  tlidaa  done  by  our 
■■a hue  te  the  Btradagkan  F^otonnUs  Aaaiwlatloa. 

Mr.  Kaiy  iiMMHI  •  Mm«tw  eSm  «Udh  h*  had 
idaaa,«Ml  wtik  wMafc  OMy  pMataMMha 
than  baiat  no  naaniltF  to  nae  dait  rildaa  feri 

Mea^H.  &  Stepe  and  W.  &  "    -         itrii"  '     f .  1i 

ahottan,  Ac,  which  sat  with  Baeh  aoMnaaiillM  ftaai  the  ■Mlim 

The  I'niliirt  ohiUtad  tha  dm  awM  wliah  he  ted  fm«Tad  Cma  tha 
Vienna  KihlWtlw.  tU  mapitlifch  laiMirfM^MaBT  piaaaO. 

The  PUHOOT  than  animnnead  thai  Mr.  BL  J.  Hajrea  woold  gira  a  danon- 
•tnuiaa  of  tha  denlnprnent,  Ac.  of  Kattnaa't  paiwr  neaatieaa. 

Mr.  fUten,  In  nwetadfalf  With  hia  daoMMtiatioa,  etated  that  the  full 
Iniinntlewi  ghva  by  the  ■ahata  with  iMh  apoBl  nf  i«|«t  wonld  Im  foawl 
•attctait  ta  proilave  eMaBnrt  naidtai  Be  Mi  cat  off  with  a  pair  of  •ciwan 
aa  aip«MM  ftWM  tlw  90*!.  nateg a ahaal af  ghaiL  bair-piaia aba,  aaaftage; 
baling— >■<  tt*  aheet  la  watar.  wMeh  b*  powad  ftaqaaatfy  off  and  on  both 

Maad  te  lieilif  with  tha  aaraal 

r.,  raipMia^  aa«  aartoaiAa  of  aad^  wtlhaat  broaibU     At  thia  alaga  a 

n  alty  oaaamd  with  the  poailion  of  the  i«d  laMeni,  and  oa  ita  aoRactioa  It 

.<  loaad  that  the  eapaad  aaHhae  bad  darbaaed  to  aa  eitaal  whiah  caaaeil 
LyaUadaa  to  balla**  that  no  aicitlre  eoahl  be  leenrad  oa  aeaaaat  of  ovrr 

'  I'Mue,  tboagh  tha  aalaal  ea)ia«tt>  h^l  uul*  Ihbb  rsi>  oif  uxl  an  at  Uu 

Milaa  to  Btse  km.  oa  a  .Urk  •> 
kt-inch  foroa  ln».  Mr. 
pyro  and  ealpbtte,  wtib  nrrmiinr, 


■ada  from  hia  own 
with  vary  Uttla  tranUei, 


aeiaff  aaahad  tt*  ahoat  la  watar,  w 

'Ula  aMM  air  habblM.  ha  thaa 

-  ' '- .  gmi  aBrbowta  of  ■ 

riwd  with  the  poaitioa  of  iha 

a  the  eapaad  aaHhae  bad 

I  to  behoea  that  ao  aicitlre 

■(h  Iha  aalaal  ea|ia«it<  in 

•a  la  aoMVt'Maalf ;  tha  llaldUair  loarb  wot  a  doable  «M  of  the 
r  eada  aalatiea,  and  wIm  isad,  te  the  aarwiee  of  all, 
lag  aaprtl**  ramhed.    A  aaeoarf  eipaeer*  of  the  aama  • 
MVy  •*  liaalad  itaa  tha 
»i  petfial  aMMraa  prodaead  aaaraaiy  d 
tKmtmmmilm.    lb.  Safaa  holdt  Hm 
Bi»  laiaatad  aaw  aipaaawL  aad  wtih  pn 
kow  area  wbaalaat 
acted  apea  ftwm  tw 
n*  qaiekly  thaa  tta 
ilaaMralatltadaia 


briaht  atiailag  aipHM  ramhed.    A  mmad  eipaeare  o?  the  eama  artjart.  bot 
with /W  aMfv  waa  Haalad  itaa  tha  aMal  an  an  orrr  aipoaaia,  aad  two 

dlfciii^  f>em  nA  aihm  aad  parfaally 


.  In  eaUrnty  da*  to 

ipmqre  or  proper  dewlopment  H 

•  'llaat«ha>w  area  wbeakatera  taHMpamaewearemMb.     He  added  tbat  tha 

I  ftwm  two  ildmaaawereil  to  tJxileeelopir  artha  raatrainer 

Oai  an  |f**a  whan  oaa  aida  ia  aaaled,  aad 

tf.    The  oivratioa  cadad  by  tha  aagatlTM 

or  a  Aeet  of  cfaonito.  aad  la  thIa  eoadttiaa 

r.  taea  aiiaMiaal  that  b*  aenr  «lted  hli 


&BaAan«h* 


brand.  MHNomatarS7. 
l>ieateb«ikat.dalarUn 
he  and  fcr  MM  bite 


Ml  IMBT  pVtotS  WW  fWUML 

a  Chrtatt  eaUaWd  tlia,  aaUpa* 


eery  daU  day.  thieataaiag  ibIb.   Thadovalopar 

liaaoa^  Thanaa'e  famala,    Aflar  davaUoaMnt 

Fl*«»  tha  Urn  aaaittt*  wai  aaaiad  lowd,  the  d^rity  at  whMb  wa* 

k    Mr.AaipaitaladthalbaC^iiiBafaKthaUmapio 


dryttihaaid 


tnalad  wflh  a  bath  of  atyiailaa,  oa*  oanm,  aad  water,'  twanfy  onneee. 
TUa  he  eaht  woaU  prvTaat  the  Una  from  cariiiv  whea  dry. 


BRiflTOL  AND  WE9T  OF  BKOLAXD  AMATEUR  PBOTOORAPHIC 
AttOOATIO!!. 
FiaavABT  »,-OolaMl  Flay*k  hi  tha  ah*. 
"  at  iwHIaa  of  tha  AowahdlM  ImvIm  haM  iliiaiil.  a 


The 


Iti  aBiHaafy  aad  iailaeaaa 


baUag  waa  manlfcafi  hi  teMar  «l 

It  waa  {TCfoaad  by  Mr.  BooO  DAxm,  "That  the  Aaeodatiaa  ha  ooatinaad. 


*a>l  that  Ita  Mara  be  daaaadaat  oa  the  i1tir-1-»—  ftoa  now  nntil  the 
thenar.*  — r— — 

tarn  Bodoa  w«  aamoadail  by  Mr.  C  BauaniAX,  toil  carrie<L 

The  Chaimaa  thaa  neehod  Iha  nrigaalhia  of  Mr.  Brwhtman  of  the  poet  of 

fcvidary  aad  TVaaaanr,  wbMi  h*  Mm  an*!  aOMcntly  fiiMII«<t  idnce  the  reetg- 

■attea  of  Mr   flood  OaataL 
It  waa  agnad  that  tha  anan  of  antohi  ■ambom  In  arrwua  (or  thalr  loh- 

^llr.  n*iwiB f  aamaaiiid  Ih*  ralpHllM  by  Mr.  Deny  of  th*  pa*t  of 

^JfcPaalriwm  aiaetad  to  that  oOc*,  and  Mr.  F.  Oligh  Beni  to  be  Secntoqr 


llta  C!hainnaa  aad  Mr.  Brichtnun  were  nominated  Vice-Presidentfi,  and  Mr. 
Tribe  and  Dr.  H.  Brown,  Auditon. 

The  Oommittae  were  then  re-elected,  Ur.  Norgrove's  name  being  substituted 
'  for  that  of  Mr.  Boyden. 

» 

DEBBT  PHOTOGIUPHIC  SOCIETY. 
MaacH  18,— Mr.  Keene  pmiding. 

One  aiember  waa  elected. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bamnrr  read  a  paper  on  Cycling  aaatt  Aid  to  Photor/raphg. 

Oa  March  14  th*  Hodety  entertained  the  ineinben  of  the  Nottingham  Flioto- 
grapbie  AaaoelatioB  at  th«tf  reoan,  when  about  thirty  availed  thenuelres  of  the 
uvHatioa,  iadndiw  the  Praaident,  Mr.  H.  Blamly ;  Vice  Preaidenta,  Messrs. 
O.  A.  Boll  aad  a  Wdb ;  and  the  Hon.  Seeretar}-,  Mr.  P.  E.  Knight 

After  a  hearty  weloome  by  Mr.  Keeoe,  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  made 
by  the  nenhen  of  the  Derby  Society  waa  given,  amongst  the  exhibitors 
haina  Maaon.  Keen*,  Beottoa,  Bonrdin,  Cooper,  Lorejoy  (Uon.  Secretary) 
Chadwldc.  aad  Dean. 

After  BOma  rcmariu  by  Mr.  Blandy,  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  Societies 
aboakl  meat  at  Oa  trip  to  Aifaby^le-la-Zoaeb  cm  Apifl  27. 

The  walla  wan  taaleftilly  daeoiated,  and  hong  with  a  ln;ge  number  of  i>hoto- 
grill**  taken  by  meraben  of  the  Society. 

The  gathering  allerwarila  resolred  itself  into  a  smoking  concert. 


•     IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  12,— Mr.  J.  Dixon  l^iper  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  Wooila  (Stowmarfcct)  area  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wioani  read  a  paper  on  the  CAeaiufry  of  Photography,  and  illns- 
tiata^  the  saiua  with  nnmeroa*  ezperimenta  showing  the  ruious  chemical 
nactioaa  loUag  plae*  ia  tha  diffennt  photographic  prooeaaue. 

In  tha  diaeaaaina  that  CaUowed  the  PRKHiDurr  remarknl  that  Mr.  Wiggin 
waa  one  of  the  aorUeat  woriien  in  platinum  printing,  and  many  years  ago 
showed  him  print*  l>T  tbat  mrthmL 

A  lantera  idght  ia  axed  fur  Apnl  9. 


LHCnrm  AKD  UaCEBTERSniRE  PHOTOURAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
MAnrn  IS,  Mr.  George  Baokart  (Prr^i.lrnt)  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  waa  devoted  to  the  eiliibition  and  awani  of  prima  for  general 
oatdoor  ararfc  by  tha  member*,  'iring  the  Gnt  local  oompetitiou  which  lias 
tahan  place  ainea  th*  (brmation  of  the  Sodety.  iUch  member  couiuetiug  oon- 
trihatad  six  mounted  prints  in  one  or  both  of  two  claase*,  vIl,  Claw  A,  for 
piiats  upwards  of  ball-plate  siie ;  and  Claaa  B,  for  juinLi  of  bair-plate  and 


■uM^  ,  and  though  the  entrir*  wrre  not  so  uumerooa  as  niisht  have  b«:ii 
dealrail,  tha  arerags  qn.i'  work  was  goo<l.    Silver  and  bronze  medaU 

bad  been  prsaeotwl  to  -in  CUss  A  )iy  Mr.  W.  S.  Ilolnon  (past 

IVi«iilriitl  in<I  in  C\as  inkart  (Presideut),  the  medals  having  ueu 

Society. 

k'voted  to  the  careful  examlnstion  of  the 
pnnu,  ine  awarti  01  pnim  ww  made  by  ballot,  each  int'jj,'  il  lieing 

entitled  to  two  TOtos  m  each  daaa,  oaa  for  th*  silver  and  Uruu/e 

mnlola,  tha  rothig  balag  fcr  Iha  tasf  a*ir*$«  </  sic  jtrini',  lur  imli- 

rldiul  pictorvs  *nd  the  laault  JnstiHed  the  ezpectotioo  of  the  |>ropoKra  of  tliia 
method  «(  daiilillag  the  winners,  and  eorraspoaded  almost  exactly  with  a  Core- 
oBsi  and*  by  two  naadban  af  tlm  liodaty  qnalifiad  to  form  an  opinion  on  tlie 
«ah|«el,  aaaapl  thai  ta  Mata^aaaoa  of  the  nearly  equal  merit  of  work  two 
wiuen  nbiiigad  plaeaa  ia  tike  voting. 

The  votiag  tut  tha  diver  medals  took  ploee  Brat,  by  ganeral  desire,  in  on!er 
to  avoid  enwf^iaina  aa  to  neoni  of  votes  for  tha  broan  me<lah^  the  result 
Dtovh^  iliaa^y  la  hvaar  of  Mr.  Bankart  fSor  CbMa  A,  and  Mr.  J.  Porhtt 
igr  Omb  &  Aa  votiag  fsr  Ih*  hronaa  medala  waa  much  closer,  and  illu.strat»l 
anaddarahls  variety  of  ostaiaa,  th*  nanit  being  SnoUy  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Taekar.  of  Laaghboroi^  (or  Clan  A,  aadMr.  A.  W.  Wilson  for  Claaa  B, 
thoagh  Mr.  &  &  Fwtridg*  wn  only  on*  voto  behind  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  avatam,  thoagh  aoval,  aaemed  to  work  amoothly  and  to  give  general 
nUaiirtiaa,  aad  ■*  Ih*  aami*  of  oompetitora  were  not  staled  and  the  prints 


.1      I    by  aanban  oaly.  than  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  awards  were  cor- 
racUy  BMa  oa  tha  adaal  marita  ot  the  work. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Os  March  14  a  party  of  the  awmbets  made  a  return  visit  to  the  Derby  Plio'.o- 
graphic  Society,  and  were  met  oa  tha  Derliy  platform  by  a  depuUtion  who 
rondacted  them  to  the  Society'a  new  rooms,  where  they  were  liearlily  rcccivi-d 
by  the  membera  of  the  Dvby  Society.  A  large  collection  of  iihotographs  was 
d^dayad  upon  the  walla  aad  tabiM,  e.«|>ei-ially  noticeable  iwing  the  prints 
taken  during  tha  Pbologra^ie  Convention  held  in  Derby  in  1887.  Tlie  vl^ito^H 
••n  tkMi  irahown  abl^  parby"  (on  tlie  screen),  soma  very  Hoe  views  being 


exblbit«d.  BoiknhflMBa 'having  l>een  partaken  of.  the  President  of  the 
NotUi^iaBiahir*  Aaaodation  proposeil  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  return  journey 
waa  mad*  by  Ih*  qoarlarfaat  tea  p.m.  train. 

Oa  Monday  evening,  March  18,  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held,  when  a  number  of  the  noveltiee  of  Mr.  Tylar,  Birmingham,  were 
exhibiteiL    The  Praaident  (Mr.  Henry  Blandy,  UDJB.)  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Merrimaa  wn  dcrte<l  a  member. 

Mr.  J.  C.  LaaOAam  read  a  paper  on  Tht  Mngie  of  Seienee;  or,  a  Jfighfs 
Aauutment  with  Phatafraphir  I'hewutCry.     Mr.  Lancaster  said  :— 

The  Mtls  af  ay  pa|Mr  U,  perkipa,  •  •omswliat  oaasaal  one,  aad  I  may  say  at  the 
vary  aatanihal  I  d*  an  praixin  to  eater  lato  the  art  of  nydary,  or  even  to  eloeelr 
dalae  the  maoiag  ot  the  word  nuirie.  It  ouy  meao  Imponaia  or  aeHng.  by  prae- 
!  Iha  saerd  oparaHoaa  ot  natufol  powers,  or.  in  other  worda,  ^parant  deoeptiOD. 
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I  to  to  kaewMm  traaadwl  oa  daoMiutntlon  or  art  hniH  on 
■  ■IMnM,«**rrh«B«i>Hl«tUed«oe|>tion.  Decep- 
I  aaw  MTTM  only  two  ««rfnl  imrpoM.-oiie  ii 
MMT  ta  _iiiBMl  !■  Mrij  thMk  lww«nr,  it  wmi  otbenriae, 
tm  i^MM  iin  ■  KtU  dMMtfaw  mmi  <m\j  one  parfot.  for  does  not  nnirenwl 
V,  T  Idl  ■•  k»  »o«rfiU  Ml  Initnnwrt  H  w«  when  emplorrf  to  »". "".J^P," 
kLZTMilto  MiM.  wiM  nt  tfaaen  OMUd  not  to  UaproMd  nnlea  bjr  what  tbej  m 
ZTIJZmm  iiiiiiri  -•  «D  to  .npomntenJ.  Tlw  BMku*  ttoj  employed  would 
TZtMfoll*  Brtaff  •*  tko  pnMrt  day,  who  ire  daily  aoenatomed  to  aonie 
""^     r— r-     .  ^^^^,^^l,^lg„,„l^,^triTai>oe;  although  in  a 

■•  Mtf  iod  pfMUto  dntaM  which  throw  the  judgment  entirely  at 

r  howodamtad  oM  aay  oa,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  (how 

^~m'wtn  ilmilm  iir~'  how  tto  aanaaa  of  riiion,  hearing,  and  touch  may  be 

^  "    -^-     -  '  HhiImwIi  on  thk  wart  then  giren.l    When  onr  jndirment  has 


^^  ^  MaaTaa  t*  Uw  iMtaaeaa  iaat  fitaa,  we  have  brcn,  without  doubt,  riotims  to 
^Std  •<  il— ftlnn  whfeh  ha*  bean  tanned  aeientUic  for  the  limple  rataon  that  it 

vtAla  Ito  rak  of  ■liiarn  to  aadyaa  and  aaeertain  all  that  it  in  possible  to  learn 

ttoM  paeallar  and  ri^nUr  phtnoaunn,  magio  photojn^phy.    A  few  years 

phaM  at  whit*  paper  wen  oMerad  tor  aale  which  on  bring  covered  with 

ifw  aad  aprinUad  with  water  diipl^yad  an  image  ae  if  by  magic.    The 

\i  ,kiU  paper,  to  all  appeanuoe  a  bhuk,  were  in  reality  photographii 

"      ~    ~  hj  iamenian  in  a  aolntion  of  chloride  of  mercury :  in  the 


^mi^  ^^Q  aaan  ateaoDeo  o^  laioierviua  lu  m  bimumwu  w«  viuw>*us  v.  u*><^»*^  ,  —  • — 
^^H^  mmm  mM  th«v  waa  hjpetnlphite  of  lodinm ;  thia  was  diaolved  on  moistening 
1^  napar,  Ito  mt-f*'*  pamdialail  to  the  pictnre  and  made  it  risible.  The  mngic 
,)_,  toidan  w*t«  than  fnlly  expUined,  as  were  indelible  inks.  Experiments  were 
ptna.  a*  akebal  dropped  oa  chromic  acid  immediately  taking  fire ;  fire  produced  by 
Jiupplm  B,  BO,  oa  chlorate  of  potash  and  lump  sugar ;  turning  iron  into  gold,  silver, 
•r*appar.4e. 
Hm  |«ocM>liDgs  tbco  termiiuite<). 


XEWCAarrLE-ON-rVNE  and  northern  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOORAPIIK-  AS.SOCIATION. 
Mt«rR  12,— Tie  Pnai<Ient  (Mr.  A.  S.  Stevenson)  in  the  chair. 

The  Pmsidkst,  in  thanking  the  memlwrs  for  liaviug  honjnred  him  in 
clertiag  him  to  the  position  be  lielil,  spoke  of  the  gre.tt  advancement  which 
bad  la£cn  place  of  Into  years  in  the  photographic  art  He  himself  lectured  on 
Ih*  lal^iact  in  the  iUll  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  about  thirty 
jaan  ^o,  and  at  that  time  hardly  anj-thing  was  known  of  photography  by  the 
pahlic. 

It  wai  uuMODead  that  Mr.  Stevenson  would  give  a  silver  and  bronze  medal 
tat  tha  beat  and  second-best  series  of  not  less  than  twenty -four  lantern  slides, 
oiwa  to  all  profesaional  and  unatear  photogra|>hers  in  the  world  ;  and  also  that 
Mr.  J.  P.  Oibaon  would  give  a  silver  and  bronze  medal  for  the  best  and  second- 
haai  attiea  of  liz  lantern  slides  br  an  amateur  member  of  the  Association.  The 
ooaipetitiOD  for  these  will  take  place  in  November,  1889. 

Mr.  H.  C.  HlMT  reail  a  paper  upon  f^iisea— Photographic  and  Microscopic 
[this  will  appear  iu  a  future  numbi-r],  and  numerous  examples  were  shown. 

At  the  next  meeting,  April  9,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  will  reail  a  paper  on  Thf 
ImUmiJicaliim  and  JtaUtetum  of  Xfgatitts. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Maioi  7,— Mr.  WUIiam  Luig,  jnn.,  F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Aa  ioUovlBg  gentlamen  were  ailmitted  members  of  the  Association  : — 


L  K.  &  ^rk,  W.  Andcnon,  J.  W.  White,  J.  Humphreys,  A.  Fitz-Conroy, 
W.  Saitk,  a  Simons,  J.  E.  Hanbridge,  J.  Dove,  D.  Dove,  Councillor  J.  M. 
Prtaraaa,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Woodbnm. 

Mr.  Adolf  Scbcuoi  read  hi*  paper  on  I'hoto-microf/raph;/.  Beginning  with 
a  'taarripHnn  of  tha  microaoope  and  the  various  lensi-s  in  u.se,  he  went  over  the 
poiBta  oif  hia  pboto-micrographic  apparatus.  This  was  compactly  arranged  on 
•  loag  teUa.  At  one  end  the  microscope  itself  rest«d  on  a  turntable,  so  that 
•rklB  lb*  ottfect  to  h«  pbotognphed  had  been  properly  set  on  the  stage  plate  a 
"*  "'"  nOTCaicnt  of  the  turntable  brought  the  microscope  and  Dallinger 
lamp  into  pokition  in  front  of  the  camera.  The  focussing  screen  was  a 
of  oiaar  glaaa  on  which  the  enlarged  image  conld  be  reailily  seen  with  a 
■*■•  ff*"-  A  loBg  rod  brought  the  line  focussing  adjustment  of  the 
^■Mft  wtthia  naeh  of  the  operator  at  the  back  of  the  camera.  When 
pMOgnpUttg  objaeta  which  coukl  not  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  the 
wbol*  top  of  the  talile  could  be  tunied  on  end  and  the  focu.ssing  worked  from 
tba  top  of  a  step  Udder.  Mr.  Schulze  gave  a  demonstration  and  produced  a 
THnr  good  half-plate  neptive  of  the  proboscis  of  a  Hy. 

A&i|t  anmher  of  i.hoto-miorngraphs  were  then  thrown  on  the  screen  and 
•xpfainad  by  Mr.  Srhulze.  Tlie  one  which  provoked  the  greatest  enthusiajsni 
was  a  gnmp  of  one  hundred  au<I  sixty  diatoms. 


CorreiEjpontrence. 

If  OnrttfOKdnli  iKotiU  n«wr  vriU  m  lotk  tida  of  lk«  paptr. 

CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE. 
To  the  EnrroB.  • 
Sn,— Wooia  yon  kindly  giro  a  notification  in  this  week's  Bnmsn 
i^SHf  "'  I^^T*"^  ?"'  *^  <^»°'«™  Club  Conference  wti\  be  on  at 
i^^*'!.*^^"??^' •»**  Wednoaday,  the  26th  and  27th  of  March, 
SJi^'fjil'irr^t."',"!'  •°''J~'«,"r  '°'dially  invited  to  attend  the 
omUii^,  inolDduic  «J>e  LitemMionml  Lantern  Exlubition  at  8  p.m.  on 
ZaMd«]r.  Uw  a6th,  at  the  Society  of  ArU  f  .  ^ 


Slides  have  been  sent  to  us  from  French,  Austrian,  and  American 
Societies  for  this  Exhibition.  AU  the  meetings  are  open  to  ladies.— We 
are,  yours,  *o.,  G.  Davison,    1 

E.  G.  Spikrs,  J  ' 

Camera  CM,  21,  Btdford-ftreet,  W.C,  March  18,  1889. 


•  Hon.  Sees. 


PEEMANENT  HYDBOQUINONE. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— We  are  reluctant  to  trouble  you  again  in  this  matter,  but  our 
rivals  in  your  last  issue  charged  us  with  treating  them  unjustly.  The 
charge  should,  we  think,  emanate  from  us,  and  if  there  be  reason  for 
complaint  it  is  on  our  side,  inasmuch  as  they  just  made  a  statement  with 
regard  to  permanent  hydroqninone  which  yourselves,  Mr.  Levy,  and  Dr. 
Byk  have  emphatically  proved  to  be  incorrect.  They  do  not  now  attempt 
to  substantiate  their  original  complaint,  but  merely  try  to  lead  the  public 
off  with  the  cry  of  unjust  treatment  to  wliich  we  reply,  "  qui  s'excune 
s' accuse." 

Your  correspondents  write  aa  if  they  alone  supplied  '•  pure  "  chemicals, 
and  as  if  photographers  required  to  be  told  the  custom  of  the  chemical 
trade,  and  that  purity  is  at  best  but  a  relative  term.  It  is  just  seven 
years  since  they  wrote  (March  31,  1882)  an  interesting  and  instructive 
article  on  Chemical  Purity,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  most  careful  and  skilful  operator  cannot  prevent  a  variety  of 
adverse  results  attending  the  use  of  indifferent  chemicals.  Following  up 
the  interesting  controversies  which  form  the  principal  subject  of  the 
Journal,  it  cannot  fail  to  escape  notice  that  they  turn  more  or  less  upon 
the  varying  purity  of  the  reagents  employed.  As  Mr.  Sobering  has  very 
properly  observed,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  '  photographic  purity  '  as  a 
something  superior  to  ordinary  chemical  purity,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  analytical  purity  as  a  something 
characterising  a  higher  degree  of  the  ordinary  term  of  '  chemical  purity. '  " 

It  was  to  obviate  this  vuring  purity  that  Dr.  Byk  sought,  and,  we 
believe,  has  successfully  achieved  in  introducing  his  permanent  hydro- 
quinone  which  Messrs.  Schering's  agents  are  pleased  to  term  a  "  com- 
pound," but  which  has  been  proved  to  be  at  least  equal  in  quality  to  the 
"  pure  and  real  "  article  which  they  are  so  zealous  in  distributing. 

Truly  our  friends  may  say,  "  tempora  mutantur  etnos  mutamttr  inillis." 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  we  hope  to  send  you  Dr.  Byk's  own  remarks 
on  tlie  whole  queition. — We  remain,  yours,  A'c,        Bernstein  &  Voot. 

27  &  28,  Jewry -street,  March  19, 1889. 


THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  AZALINE. 
I'o  the  Editor. 
Sir, — Allow  me  to  make  a  correction  respecting  the  exact  name  of  the 
chemist  whose  analysis  of  Dr.  Vogel's  azaline  you  were  kind  enough  to 
publish  last  week.  His  correct  name  is  not  Dr.  0.  W.  de  Witt,  but  Dr.  Otto 
N.  Witt,  the  same  gentleman  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  Spiller  as  his  friend 
in  a  previous  letter,  and,  therefore,  a  well-known  authority  on  such 
matters. — I  am,  yours,  cSrc,  J.  K.  Goiz. 

19,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  March  18,  1889. 


PSYCHIC  PHOTOGEAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  suggestion  as  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  alone 
being  the  source  of  chemical  action  in  the  psychic  photographs,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  some  elucidation  might  be  given  to  the  matter  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  sulphate  of  quinine  in  place  of  the 
gelatine  plate. — I  am,  yours,  etc.,  Geo.  S.  Thomson,  M.D. 

Clifton,  March  18,  1889. 

P.S. — Some  years  ago  I  made  some  experiments  in  the  matter,  but 
they  were  unavoidably  interrupted. 


A  BEMEDY  FOB  THE  BICHEOMATE  DISEASE. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — The  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  has  become  so  general  in  photo- 
graphy, and  its  effects  on  the  health  are  so  serious,  that  1  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  indicate  to  my  fellow  carbon  printers  a  remedy  which  I  have 
found  most  effective.  Naturally  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  handling 
this  salt,  whether  in  its  dry  state  or  in  solution.  In  sensitising  one 
should  always  use  indiarubber  gloves,  and,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
live  soberly  and  refrain  from  all  excess  which  might  endanger  the  purity 
and  vigour  of  the  blood.  During  development  the  hands  should  be 
brought  as  httle  as  possible  in  contact  with  the  bichromate,  as  the  warm 
water  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  renders  it  liable  to  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  the  salt,  but  gloves  are  much  in  the  way  of  a  professional 
printer  when  there  is  a  quantity  of  work  to  be  got  through.  The  amateur 
should  always  use  gloves.  The  presence  of  the  salt  in  the  tissues  causes 
violent  irritation  and  an  irresistible  inclination  to  rub  the  parts  most 
affected.    In  winter  especially,  when  the  skin  is  chapped,  the  action  of 
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the  Uehncute  wlU  it  really  toribla,  and  the  i«siilte  may  be  most 


Fifteen  jtm'  praetieal  experience  at  the  eetablisbment  of  M.  Strond,  in 
Jentj,  whete  carbon  printing  is  a  speciality,  has  rendered  me  conveisant 
with  all  the  difficalties  and  dan^s  incident  to  the  carbon  printer.  I 
have  taken  the  piecaationi  indicated,  and,  eren  in  winter,  thoogh  my 
finger*  hare  been  eowred  with  cracks,  they  bare  never  been  more  than 
Toy  slightly  etta'^t^.  and  I  hare  nerer  been  obliged  to  discontinue  my 
woefc  •««■  for  a  ^.  Batow  ia  the  ronady  «4iieh  I  nae ;  if  is  vary  simple, 
and  after  one  or  two  applwationa  (with  trietiao)  all  eatanaoos  disorders 
diMppeared.  It  is  at  well  to  oaa  it  erwy  day,  after  work  is  over,  at  a 
diainteetant. 

(Hyaerina i  oonoa. 

Pore  earboUe  acid    10   drop*. 

Water    S}  onnees. 

—I  am,  yoora,  Ju.,  Bcaoxoi*.  Cariaii  Printer, 

.StrsMl  t-flabUtkmtnt,  Jeney,  Marck  19,  UM. 


PHOTOOBAPHmO  IN  ITALY. 
To  tie  Ennoa. 

8n,— In  reply  to  "  X.  T.  Z."  aboot  ^Mtographing  in  luly.  I  think  he 
Msd  not  be  afraid  of  anj  interfenne*  (Mm  tha  poiiee  or  the  Caatoms.  I 
have  paas*d  the  frontiera  a  good  many  timat,  noatly  with  a  lot  of  glaa* 
plates,  and  oo  only  two  oeouiioM  waa  I  van  near  haring  my  plate  boxes 
^..tni«^  Bach  c<  thoa*  tiina*  I  waa  auowad  to  paaa  after  explaining 
Iba  aatnia  ot  lb*  plataa  anwiahiad  in  tha  boiaa.  Bull,  oa«  eanoot  help 
taliag  aaxiona  at  tha  poaribflity  ot  having  to  show  aoine  d  tha  atnaitiTe 
films. 

As  I  am  starting  early  in  April  tor  a  long  Italian  toor,  if  ••  X.  T.  Z." 
bkaa  lo  eoMmnikaia  with  ma  wa  might  arrange  a  meeting. — I  am, 
yonra,  Ae..  P.  U.  tuKUAH. 

ITtH  Dmiwiek.  8  J.,  M*rtk  IS,  1880. 


To  (JWEsms. 

Sia.— In  r«vty  to  "  X.  T.  Z."  I  aaa  only  spaak  ior  Kocthara  Italy, 
)i«Tii^  Ikgraayaara  ago  entarad  (roai  Oanaany  ri<i  tha  Brennar  Paaa,  and, 
after  viaili^  tha  ehia<  towna.  goo*  oat  again  by  tha  St  Oothard. 

I  tawlBO  traabi*  at  all  with  tba  Italian  Cortoou  aathnritna.  altbon^  I 
carried  a  fBodaloek  both  of  filma  and  glasa  plataa.  On  tha  olbar  baMl,  I 
ftil  inTTii  II  i1  •  -^•-  both  FiasMb  and  Clwtaan  Cnatana.  lb*  latter 
loreiMf  aa  to  pagr  doty  tviaa.  aMa«|b  Itaa  alamna  taoailb*  >n«  fi9«wnt 
war*  atOI  aMaebad  to  my  boaaa.  My  adria*  to  Ih*  pbetoffapM*  amalear 
ia,  tharafore,  avoid  PiBsea  and  Oarmany. 

Three  years  ago  only  the  ordinary  Faatwan  paper  (spools)  waa  In  the 
narlHl.  and  that  I  need.  The  rapid  would  ba  beat  lor  groapa,  market 
seanaa.  or  ahota  from  tba  train.  Tha  Oolbarl  earriagee  are  the  long 
Bwita  aaka,  open  at  tha  anda,  and  I  att  ap  my  camera  in  the  doorway  of 
tha  laat  aarriac*,  aad  wortad  a««y  aa  tha  train  rattled  along.  A  qaiek 
lena  afld  i*t— tttr  aia  naaaaaaiy  lor  thia. 

Allbei«h  tbia  trip  waa  lakan  in  Angoal,  I  did  not  find  tba  Uy bt  any 
ttioBf.  aeliiiiaaHy.  than  farther  noetb.  Bat  I  plaoa  no  tmat  w  expo- 
sore  labiaa ;  iaaliaal  aad  aaperiawaa  aia  baMtr  than  any  tabiaa  I  evrr 
oaed.  Wban  ia  doubt  develop  a  plala  or  two.  aad  ao  aoqaira  eerlainty. 
Cb^daai*  (talialid  aeialiaaa)  taka  op  mtf  hula  apaet,  and  any  bolal 
rhiiabw  al  akbt  giaaa  a  tail  lift  dark  mia.  I  a*var  carry  a  laatam. 
On*  «r  MM  iWafcMiaaa  of  aaaary  or  roby  elosh  roaad  the  tripod  legs 
have  deaa  aBiital  do^  lor  year*.  wbiM  a  law  extra  lengths  aad  tooM 
drawiBc|itaaaoaDdbpaaa  of  Isakvdaan  or  window*.  I  liad  no  troabia  in 
North  Itaty  from  poUea  or  arawoa.  ataa  ia  the  towni  or  at  stations.— I 
am,  year*.  *».,  Kamc  B.  If  csbit. 

Batofyk  Homt,  fartflHP.  Lmkm,  B.C.,  ilarth  16,  U8». 


DETECTITE  CAXEBAS. 
To  Ike  EitrroB. 

Sib,— la  the  last  namber  of  tha  Jocbhal  a  description  is  given  of  a 
dalaellfa  aMMt*  by  Mr.  Oadda  Wood.  Tba  eooMra  ia  wall  known  to 
Iboaa  who  haaa  bad  any  leacthaa*d*oaa*xioa  with  photomphy.  It  is 
rtmpty  a  aopy  of  a  eaaaara  which  waa  invented  by  Hr.  Aiid  aboot  tavan- 
teea  yeara  ago.  In  the  early  nart  of  ISTS  Mr.  Aird  read  a  paner  befbre 
the  Mahwiab  Fbotooaphi*  Miatar.daaeriMng  the  camera  and  showing 
liiaatM*  «(  dataila.  Tbaaa  war*  dwy  aoblithed  in  fall  in  yoor  Jodb.hai. 
at  tba  Vmtk    Hum,  ttmp  dt  Oo..  af  Bdiaboigh,  made  aavanO. 

Mr.  Aird  aiblMiid  bia  noiin  at  tba  large  photagrapUa  exhibition 
held  ia  mibwgli.  Daaaabar.  1876.  Mad  waa  awarded  a  medal  for  it. 
In  tba  aieanllma,  tnm  the  drawinga  aad  deacription  pohliahad  in  1873, 
M.  loaU.  of  Paria.  aonatraolad  aa  improved  "  Aird's  CaoMra,"  several  of 
whieh  I  have  taea,  aad  had  an  aatomatie  amagaraent  which  pnnctnred 
a  strip  of  Boaer,  showing  what  plate*  hsd  baaa  expoead.  An  uticle  on 
lhia*aiB«»«{Ub*kmdialbaJeoaaM.of  Mareh  S4, 1876. 


Both  these  cameraa  after  a  time  went  oat  of  ose,  the  principal  reason 
being  the  very  large  balk  and  weight  the  camera  assamed  when  made  of 
any  size,  and  the  Siameee-twin  character  it  had  of  having  to  carry  the 
whole  affair  into  the  dark  room  when  filling,^emptying,  or  developing  the 
plataa.  It  altogether  proved  too  oumbersome,  and  instead  of  replacing 
doidiia  alidea,  aa  waa  ezpeoted,  it  was  eventaally  foond  that  slides  were 
much  better,  and  the  camera  was  relegated  to  the  Umbo  of  the  past. — 1 
am,  yoars,  ie.,  Pylos. 

Edinbttrgh,  Starch  19,  1889. 

[On  looking  up  the  description  of  Aird's  camera  we  find  the  one 
described  last  week  to  differ  in  several  essential  features. — Ed. J 


COPTBIGHT  IN  AMERICA. 
To  the  EnrroB. 

Sib, — I  wish  to  oopyright  some  pictores  in  the  United  States,  kindly 
give  me  particular*  and  tell  me  bow  to  proceed.— I  am,  yours,  <tc., 

8.  J.  Weixs. 

[The  term  of  oopjrigbt  in  the  United  Statoa  runs  for  twenty-eight 
year*,  hot  within  six  months  before  the  end  of  that  time  the  author, 
or  designer,  pr  his  widow,  or  children,  may  .secure  a  renewal  for  a 
further  term  cf  fourteen  years,  making  forty-two  yean  in  all ;   but 

{ou  cannot  obtain  what  you  deeine,  for  citizens  or  residenta  of  the 
'nited  Statea  only  ai»  entitled  to  copyright.    Ed.] 


A  COUKTY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GUIDE. 
To  the  EnrroR. 

Sib, — Waa  ther*  not  a  suggestion  made,  some  time  ago,  that  each 
Photographie  Boeisly  throughout  the  kingdom  should  supply  or  publish 
hints  and  partioulars  aa  to  tha  best  "  bits,"  historical  subjects,  d-c,  in  it.s 
immediate  ricinity  ? 

I  should  now  like  to  aak  if  it  would  not  be  worth  some  publisher's  while 
to  eompila  "  a  aeriea  "  of  loeal  gnidea  on  some  systematic  plan  ?  You, 
sir,  have  done  so  well  with  your  Alkakac,  and,  bong  in  communication 
with  all  the  Soctatiaa,  eoold,  it  seems  to  me,  best  undertake  such  a  Ven- 
tura. Iba  ejaUata  tad  that  it  pays  to  publish  literature  of  this  sort ;  the 
photooirahie  amotanra  now  form  an  army  ao  lai^  that  they  would,  I 
should  think,  supply  a  good  market  for  such  gnides. 

If  urged  Iharato,  sav.  by  the  Parent  Society,  or  the  Camera  Club,  the 
ooantry  Boeietiea  would,  I  haw  little  doubt,  nominate  Committees  to  ob- 
tain information  from  their  marnbem,  which  oould  be  supplied  to  a  centre 
in  London  aad  nabliabad  ebaaply.  Could  we  eommenoe  with  a  "  snb- 
urban  Loodoa?  — I  am,  yoora,  ex., 

Marfh  IS,  1889. 


Proorbss. 


£xct)anse  Column. 

V  No  Aarf  it  wtmdo  for  tatgrtwy  liii>  im)W  ^Afpuntui  i»  this  eolumn  ; 
kut  oa—  will  U  imtorUi  mdm  On  articU  wamltdit  inf/niUlit  ilaUd.  Thou 
■Jla^pM^rts<ri*|M*i»snatoai  "aa|>flfiya*|<W  wiUlkmiforotiMdtntand 
Ou  Ttaton  qfthtkmau  afpowrmmm. 


^  •  Ux  It  Danawyrr't  TripUt  for  U  ¥  10  ounan  with  three  doaUa  didn. 

— A44nMi.'H.  B.,  SI,  hrnUm-nmi,  Cnmrh  Kod,  N. 
giehii^,  tMimy  ud  tnlUnnck  (or  talutrmd* ;  mart  b*  In  good  oonditiaB.— 
aadiMs,  ■  Wuva.  PhamiBptor.  RwteUSs,  lUnehMlar. 

Wni  ssdHM*  till  Mssil  saaitsi  iiMmi  eloek  for  modsni  toarltfi  eamank  aad  \mvn 
tor  hiri  JmI  fiBtn— AMiwa,  WaiaaaAa,  Ftaotacimph«r,  BhaaUfai. 

Wsatad,  half  ar  whale-pttte  porlahb  aaaws  sad  doobh  lUdsL  Inu,  and  foldlnit 
•tead,  ia  iinhsMi  far  |«ed  iSHght  dtaolriar  spfiwatu.— AddraM,  Itr.  PaixoLi:, 
n,  Ba«b4«iaal,  Baalar,  •tagMdibn. 

Wsatad  to  lynhafi,  a  Iim— li  alae  watar-whaal  print  wnahar,  rite  of  cndla,  16  x  1.1, 
(or  twa  food  iiinarfml  >si*inasdi,  halitrsda,  or  poaisg  chair.— Addivu, 
W.  Tasvoaaew,  Tmae*s  phiiia,  Ml.  Ivas,  OofSwaU. 

Dnnaavar'i  ■tataarfphfai  parlnH  Imu;  wutcd,  whal»«tei*  wlde^uurl*  raetiUnaar. 
Alae  wo«M  iiiliiigi  valMUa  ttineU  (or  UxU  (ar1a>BV)  rnfal  netiUnaM'  or 
rapid  qrBMtrlosL— Addna^  WaiaoT.  OaUaod-raid,  Baawall,  W. 


RiciUBO  Bbowii.— We  are  sorry  to  laam  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Brown, 
of  Uvvpool  (Brawn,  Bamea,  k  Bdl),  which  took  place  on  the  14th  InsUnt 

Wt  have  rsceivad  ihnn  tha  rradarick  Crane  Chemical  Company,  of  Bir- 
miDghani,  wun|i|aa  of  vartiiithaa  pnparad  for  makers  and  nsen  of  photographic 
apparatoa.  Knawuloid  ia  a  hard,  dead-black  Tarnish;  which  adheres  to  efther 
metal  or  wood ;  proUetaUnt,  Is  a  negaUre  varnish  possessing  a  good  body ; 
tnamolintb)  Abellac  wood  varnlnh  for  which  special  propertias  arc  claime.1. 
All  these  article*  wem  to  be  valnaUe  to  photographers, 


sm 
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ianatofra  to  ©orresponljenw. 


•  •  ft«w»iifr--' —  rfMif  (•  AdvrtmmtnU  md  ftneral  biuineu  affairs 
*wmtt  y  mUrtmti  It  "  H.  Obiixwood  k  Co.,"  2,  Vork-itrut,  Covent  Oarden, 
Umita,  W.a 

Att  maUm  J^  A*  tan  fortio*  <tf  tkit  Jomuf al,  including  qMriei  for 
"Animn"  imd  " ftrfiiwjrr."  »<»<  be  addressed  to  "Thb  Editor," 
X  TorUlml,  Omnt  OmdtK,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
Uaf.  S»  mMm  tabm  <lf  eomaumicaiions  unUts  name  and  address  of 
Hrtlw  art  fivM.  , 

n0r.-Trr  JodtoaV 

^  Baoor.— The  wMitm  b  Florenoe-Tflla,  Carendlsh-rood,  Aylentone-road, 

J.  U.  Pmui— By  all  mauu  lecnio  a  lamlicape  lens  for  the  special  purpose 


fnmtaa.—l.  By  aolphkle  of  potaaaiam.— 2.  Not  worth  saving.— 3.  Same  as 

BBBbcr  oac 
W.   N.— Tbai*  is  no  lUffmnoc,  except  as  regards  mechanical  convenience, 

iMtwwB  the  taicd  and  stick  fonn. 
ljj,3.-"  I  one  can  be  employed  for  the  development  of  bromide  en- 

lufri  '  prefer  it  to  tne  ferrou.s  oxalate. 

Owaaa  iiii  ixisALU.— 1.  One  or  four.— 2.  We  employ  three,  five,  six,  and 

•ifht,  and  eaaoot  Indicate  a  preference  for  either. 
BiMU.—  This  is  porely  a  ease  for  a  solicitor,  who  will  determine  whether  there 

hat*  been  misrepresentations  or  not.     We  cannot  advise  respecting  the 

Butter. 
BuiwrnBODOH. — 1.  Yon  mast  employ  three  lanterns  to  get  the  efTccts  you 

■p«sk  of.— 2.  No,  it  cannot  be  done.— 3.  Not  with  the  lens  you  at  present 


A.  8.  BCTLIB.— The  writer  of  the  article  does  not  silver  gla&s  as  a  profession. 
nun  are  aervnl  ftrms  in  London  who  do  so,  ami  wonld  be  very  glail  to 
andertake  sqch  work  as  you  re>iuire. 

ATKnoos.— 1.  Snlpbide  of  ^tassium.— 2.  The  easiest  method  is  to  dissolve 
tbe  bromide  In  hyposulphite  of  mxU  and  precipitate  as  before. — 3.  Tlie  one 
with  the  largoit  aiwrtore  is  the  qnickest. 

A.  B. — Your  picture  is  spoiled  by  having  such  a  large  uninteresting  piece  of 
(areground  ;  ha<l  a  stray  ilog  ur  otiirr  animal  appeared  upon  the  scene  at  the 
tiote  of  aiposore  It  woulil  have  had  quite  a  ditlcrent  aspect. 

Miss  U.— Yon  can  uae  your  lens  (quarter-plate)  for  enlarging  heads,  but  if 
you  wish  to  enlarge  groups,  it  will  be  requisite  to  u.se  a  stop  in  order  to  get 
marginal  deOnition,  or  yon  can  use  a  lens  of  longer  focus. 

Wabdkb.— If  you  are  using  a  rapid  symmetrical  lens  for  taking  refractory 
aitUca,  yon  an  certainly  working  at  a  disoilvantage.  You  should  obtain  a 
qaickacting  portrait  lens,  which  will  work  in  a  quarter  of  the  time. 

D.  Macun*— Your  exi>erience  is  not  exceptional.  It  is  not  every  formula 
that  ia  iasnol  with  the  plates  that  in  the  most  suitable  for  them.  If  you  find 
yo«r  own  ileveloi^r  so  much  better,  why  trouble  further  about  the  other  ? 

K.  L,  Oox  writes :  "M«ay  of  tha  labels  have  come  off  the  bottles  in  my  dark 
raom  owing  to  the  damp ;  how  can  I  prevent  this?"— Paste  the  label  on  the 
bottle,  when  dry  brush  a  Uttle  varnish  over  it,  this  will  prevent  the  moisture 
— ** 1  it 


BVRMOB.— Frmeh  chalk,  or  powilered  talc,  may  be  had  from  most  dealers  in 
Uthognphie  aiatcnal ;  the  price  is  only  about  sixpence  per  pound.  There 
aiBst  surely  be  some  mistake  when  you  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  five-and- 
aizpene*  par  ponnd. 

'"^r""  "^  ^  ?"•  °'  *  paraffin  lamp  in  a  lantern  smelling,  and  what 
wfll  cure  it— Wash  the  lamp  thoroughly,  warm  it,  ami  till  with  oil  just 
before  11*6.  Tie  smeU  U  caused  by  the  surface  of  the  lamp  becoming  coated 
with  oil,  which  as  the  Uatem  heats  is  given  off. 

BuDioa  Atbm  writes :  "  Can  yon,  or  any  reader  of  the  Jodiujal,  give  me  any 
informaUoa  e<»eeniii«  the  ArgenUne  Republic,  iU  climate,  and  the  possi- 
bUttiw  of  obUlnimr  employment  as  artist,  r.toucher,  fcc.  !  Any  iaforniation 
whatBTV  OB  tin  rabjeat  would  be  thankfully  received. " 

&  &  ^— ''()>«  yaniUh  remains  tacky  for  two  days  afUr  it  is  applied  to  the 
ITSliiS  il!?ir  '*?'  '^>^U>  a  when  printing  in  the  ™n,  it  is  clear  that 
'*  "?^i^u'"  "'J*»y«»-     R«*»ni  it  to  the  maker.     We  c^not  say  if  you 

t^^SSTiltd  I!^    "•*•'""  '''*°"'-  *"  '^°  °°'  '"^^  ="'  °p'"^°° 

!y!r'!'.™'J'  I""  <^^\VM  oir    is  there  anything  besides  varnish  that  will 


rSi.~,-j:r  '"'''7"  ""v  •■  ."-ere  "nviningDesiaesvarmsh  that  win 
iriuS-J^^E?^  *T  ''  f- .r^at  IS  It,  au.l  how  is  it  U8«l?"-Make  them 
fiS^iCTli"*". ''!"'''  '  •"■■"on  of  •""™t«  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  copper 
bart  tha  cell,  ud  a  ana  stain  will  be  the  result.  i-opper, 

''■|li"?!KLlS^''^  *•-»"'  difference  between  the  "iH>wder  process  "  and 
fall  ^^iFT*^    "v*'''''"'""''""  «>«  »™«  pn^elTunder  d"f 

!fZ^if?I  ?»«ttog-on  are  one  and  the  same  process.    The  working  details 
ol  it  will  be  found  on  page  4M  of  onr  volume  fir  1885.  ^°'«^^^S  "elaus 

^^I2^ij»''^„n'"-iJf'*i"'^'^  '!.,°°?  °'  8"*'  inUrest.-2.  In  about  two 
SSS'Sl.  T  ?^"!l'"*'  "u""^? '»"  '*■"  '""l*  'n  the  camera,  one  will 

StaSrita^i^Vl/iJ^  •"  •taply  placed  ui«n  the  camera;  when  the 
air  BBBDM  to  In  Um  oantn  the  camera  will  be  i>erfectly  level 


ETI.B3  R.  says  :  "I  noticed  a  microscope  lately  with  two  eye  tube.s,  but  one 
seems  to  enter  into  the  other  at  an  angle.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  eye 
looking  into  the  oblique  one  to  see  the  object?"— By  mcan-s  of  a  prism 
inserted  iu  the  tube  at  or  near  this  junction,  which  causes  the  rays  of  light  to 
be  deflected  to  tlie  requisite  angle.     Hence  both  eyes  see  the  same  object. 

G.  B.  W.  writes :  "By  this  post  I  send  you  some  negatives  which  I  developed  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  but  they  have  several  spots  upon  them."— In  reply :  The 
negatives  came  inja^smashed  state,  but  sufficient  remained  for  inspection. 
The  spots  are  caused"  by  the  formation  of  air  bubbles  at  the  time  of  develop- 
ment. Rinse  the  plates  with  water  before  developing,  and  if  any  air  bubbles 
form  disperse  them  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. 

J.  J.  says  :  "  I  recently  had  sent  to  me  iu  India  some  albumenised  paper,  and 
on  its  arrival  tlie  sheets  were  all,  more  or  less,  stuck  together  by  damp  ab- 
sorbed in  transit  Is  it  usual  to  scud  paper  out  here  simply  packed  in  brown 
paper  between  boards  ?  Can  anytliiug  be  done  to  make  the  paper  workaUe?" 
— Usually  in  sending  such  goods  to  India  they  are  secured  in  metal-liued  c.%ses, 
soldered  down ;  then  they  travel  without  injury.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
the  damage  done ;  the  paper  is  worthless,  except  perhaps  for  parcelling. 

Lux  writes  :  "Will  you  direct  me  as  to  the  best  means  of  coiuiectiug  a  really 
good  Beck  microscope,  with  two-inch,  one-inch,  and  ouarter-incli  powers,  to 
a  camera  to  photograph  minute  objects  to  be  ultimately  shown  by  tlie  optical 
lantern  ?  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  method  of  connecting  the  two, 
although  accustomed  to  do  tolerably  good  work  with  either  single." — Tilt 
tlie  microscope  in  a  horizontal  position  and  connect  it  with  the  camera.  If 
the  camera  will  not  extend  sutticieiitly  to  make  an  image  the  size  desired,  an 
extension  cone  may  be  used  to  connect  them. 

A.  C.  W.  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  am  making  myself  a  detective  camera  to  take 
instantaneous  lantern  negatives  on  quarter-size  plates,  and  ask  your  opinion 
as  to  the  most  i-apid  lens  I  can  use  lor  the  purpose.  Last  year  I  used  a  lens 
working  at/-8,  but  that  is  not  nearly  quick  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 
How  would  a  portrait  lens  do  ? " — The  quickest  lens,  and  one  that  will  be 
most  suitable,  is  what  is  known  as  an  ''instantaneous  stereoscopic  lens," 
whicli  works  at  an  aperture  of  about  /-3,  and  will  cover  a  lantern-size  plate 
very  well.     It  is  a  modified  I'etzval  combination. 

J.  R.  White  complains  that  in  mounting  prints  on  glass,  as  "opalines,"  he 
cannot  get  the  prints  flat  owing  to  the  gelatine  settiug  before  the  excess  can 
all  be  squeegeed  out.  The  gelatine  he  says  he  employs  is  ordinary  dry  plate 
gelatine.  The  trouble,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  sample  of  gelatine  being 
unsuitable,  or  maybe  the  solution  is  too  thick.  The  gelatines  usually  em- 
ployed for  dry  plates  are  quick-setting  ones,  and  are,  consequently,  not  well 
adapted  for  mounting  purposes.  Our  correspondent  should  obtain  another 
kind  with  tardy  setting  properties,  such  as  Nelson's  No.  2  soluble. 

A  Seven  Years'  Subscriber  asks  how  lie  can  obtain  a  finer  ground  glass  than 
that  generally  used  for  the  focussing  screens  of  cameras  ? — The  fineness  of 
the  grain  is  dependent  upon  the  fineness  of  the  emery  with  which  it  is  ground. 
To  obtain  the  finest  emery,  take  some  "  flour  emery  "  and  stir  it  up  iu  a  large 
jar  of  water  ;  .allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  for  the  coarser  particles  to 
siiliside,  then  decant  the  water  into  another  jar.  The  tine  emery  suspeiuled 
in  the  water  will  in  time  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  may  then  be 
collected.  Now  take  a  piece  of  patent  plate  glass  and  grind  it  with  this  fine 
emery,  using  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass  as  a  muller. 

C.  Wainis  says:  "I  have  been  making  some  experiments  in  photo-lithography, 
but  with  no  success.  I  have  not  got  a  lithographic  press,  so  have  been  using 
my  rolling  press,  which  is  a  very  powerful  one.  Do  you  think  my  failure  is 
due  to  the  want  of  a  proper  press  or  to  other  causes  ? " — With  regard  to  the 

Frobable  cause  of  our  correspondent's  failures  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say. 
u  a  litliographic  press  the  pressure  is  a  scraping  one,  and  not  a  rolling  one. 
In  experimenting  in  a  new  (to  him)  process,  makeshift  appliances  sliould 
always  be  avoided  if  possible.  Our  correspondent  may  possibly  he  able  to 
obtain  the  use  of  a  press  at  a  litliogi-apher's  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  per- 
haps the  aid  of  the  printer. 
A.  FBASEn. — 1.  For  enlarging  by  the  electric  light  you  require  a  "focus-keep- 
ing lamp."  The  Siemens  arc  lamp  that  you  name  is  one  of  the  l«st  you  can 
have  ;  the  price,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  about  sixteen  pounds.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  you  have  a  dynamo  on  the  premises  to  feed  it,  if  you  can  ob- 
tain the  current  from  an  installation  in  the  neighbourhood.  But,  mind,  it 
must  be  a  continuous,  and  not  an  .ilternating  current. — 2.  So  far  .is  we  .are 
aware  the  process  is  uot  commercially  worked  in  England  nor  is  it  patented. 
No  fuller  working  details  are  given  than  appear  in  the  article  referred  to. 
Tlie  details,  as  in  most  photo-mechanical  processes,  you  will  have  to  work 
out  to  suit  your  requirements  by  experiment. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Technical  meeting,  Tuesday 
March  26,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  E.ast 

Photooraphic  Ci.ub. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  March  27,  will  be  Lantern,  Matters.  This  is  a  lantern  night,  the  last  of 
the  season. 
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DEPTH  OF  FOCUS  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

FiMiovixa  the  reading  of  a  paper  On  Dtplk  of  Foeut  by  Mr. 

Conrud  Reck  at  the  Camerm  Club  Conferaooe  on  Taeadaj,  arose, 

in  the  diacoanoo  thereon,  the  aalgeet  of  the  deeirability  of 

knaes  fur  bugs  hoada,  the  eooitnietiaa  of  which,  with  a  fairlj 

large  angular  aperture,  there  should  remain  a  oertatu  amount 

'  "  '"frected  apherical  abemtioo.   This,  by  removing  the  oome 

uitioo,  optically  speaking,  tnm  the  none  of  the  sitter, 

iiuuld  prerent,  by  oontrast,  othsr  pboas  of  the  face— the  eyes 

mA  can  tac  example — from  seemii^  to  be  out  of  focu«.     Let  it 

•t  ouoe  understood  that  our  remarks  at  present  are  confined 

tbc  direct  production  of  laige  hrtls.  and  to  this  alone,  luud- 

or  copying  not  bete  eotolag  into  the  computation. 

!b  afaaolute  optical  sharpneas  daJmhle  in  a  huge   head  t 

by  any  means.    As  «e  stated,  mieroaoopio  sharpneas  in  one 

tliat  of  the  nose  for  example — while  <|uitc  undesirable 

itself,  would  be  a  sorry  counterpoise  for  a  icrioua  fallLug 

y  in  the  definition  of  the  eye  or  ear,  to  which  it  would  act 

a  foil  in  Tirtne  of  its  very  shagmms,     Far  better  a  penoil- 

aharpness  throughout  than  a  steel-pen  sharpneas  in  one 

and  a  crayon  sharposM  in  another.     This  kind  of  defi- 

eanoot  be  obtained  by  a  portrait  lens  corructed  in  the 

style  by  a  good   optician.     We  well  recollect,   when 

waa  brooght  bcfon  the  the  Nottingham  meeting  of 

Bri^  Aawdatioo  in  1966,  by  the  late  M.  A.  Ckudct,  in 

On  a  yne  Pmeru/or  Mqualmuj/  tAr  Dfjinitiim  of  ail 

Ptmtf   of  a    Soiid  Figurt  rrprumttd  in  a   I'hutogrofAie 

,  this  eminent  tatwU  and  clever  pbotogrspber  spoke  of 

ve  minuteucas  beiqg  tbe  graatcat  reproach  made  by 

tn  the  bast  photographic  pottraiture,  in  order  to  obviate 

*'  had  anggeatad  taking  the  portraiu  a  little  out  of 

^  ^ing  combatad  this  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 

'   showed  by  what  moana  a  compromise  might  be 

••.••'•■ .  Ill  >  irtue  ot  which  the  lens  waa  made  to  trsTel  backwards 

and  forwards  to  ensure  eaeh  pUoe  of  the  tisce  and  figure  being 

|ir  ■ ..  aharp  fooias  at  one  stags  of  tbe  complete  exposure, 

"  'ig>  if  peastble,  from  pkotographio  portraitura  that 

tl  harshneaa  "  due  to  the  action  of  the  most  perfect 

•  Ue  present  writer  then  suggested  that  the  object  aimed 

■I-,  the  diffusion  of  the  focus  over  several  planes,  could 

'V  L».tter  obtained  by  optical  means  more  specially  adapted  for 

the  purpose,  and  be  then  and  there  exhibited  a  portrait  of  hu^ 

dimnini  11,  made  by  .Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  by  a  modified  triple 

iriii.  :ii  which  the  central  element  was  very  much  larger  than 

viously  constructed,  and  which,  when  worked  with  full 

".  recisely  the  same  class  of  sod  definition  as  that 

**  lOre  oumbetsome  system  of  M.  Claudet. 

W  hat  we  desire  at  present  to  point  out  is  this,  that  assuming 


crisp  definition  not  to  be  the  desideratum  for  the  special 
purpose  in  hand,  a  single  leiis,  worked  at  a  larger  aperture 
than  tliat  at  wjiich  any  high-class  optician  would  core  to  send 
it  out,  will  give  the  effect  desired,  which  we  once  more  repeat 
is  soft  in  contradistinction  to  sharp  optical  definition.  The 
easiest  way  for  a  photographer  to  get  this  with  the  means  at 
his  dis|>oeal,  is  to  take  a  portmit  lens  of  any  make,  remove  the 
back  combination  entirely,  and  transfer  the  front  one  to  its 
place.  In  this  state  it  will  give  an  image  of  a  more  or  less 
confused  nature,  but  by  commencing  with  the  largest  dia- 
phragm and  proceeding  downwards,  carefully  examining  the 
definition  at  each  step,  one  will  be  eventually  found  by  which 
a  dcliciouji  softness  of  definition  will  pervade  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  a  species  of 
landscape  lens  worked  with  a  larger  aperture  than  usual ;  but 
what  signifies  the  nature  of  the  tool,  or  the  name  by  which  it 
is  known,  so  long  as  it  serves  the  purpose  desired  1 


BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH   AND  ITS  PHYSIOLOOICAL 

EFFECTS.— II. 
I.\  this  article  we  shall  indicate  more  fully  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  peruicions  effects  of  the  bichromate  as  nsed  in  photography, 
and  the  best  rantedies  to  apply.  As  already  stated,  the  in- 
jurious action  of  Uie  salt  may  be  experienced  in  two  different 
forms.  One  is  from  the  use  of  cold  and  comparatively  strong 
solutions,  which  resalt  in  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  serious, 
wounds.  The  other  from  the  more  continuous  employment  of 
warm  and  <lilutc  solutions,  such  as  are  formed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bichromated  gelatine  image  in  warm  water. 

The  firet  form  of  evil  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  there 
happens  to  be  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  at  the  time  the  solution 
is  employed.  We  have  it,  on  the  authority  of  those  medical 
mcu  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the 
bauds  and  arms  may  be  continually  immersed  in  concentrated 
solutions  without  injury,  provided  the  skin  be  iutact.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  broken  an  inconvenience,  though  not  necessarily  a 
lasting  one,  will  be  experienced. 

Supposing,  for  example,  in  using  a  solution  of  the  salt,  there 
happens  to  be  a  hitherto  unknown  scratch  in  the  skin,  it  will  be 
immediately  rendered  manifest  by  a  smarting  sensation.  Now 
the  part  should,  without  loss  of  time,  be  well  washed  for  a 
minute  or  two  under  the  tap — the  water  being  allowed  to  im- 
pinge on  the  place.  Then  it  should  be  sucked  for  a  few  minutes 
to  get  out  the  poison.  After  this  simple  treatment  no  further 
inconvenience  will,  as  a  rule,  accrue.  If,  however,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours  any  smarting  is  again  felt,  the  part  shoujc} 
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be  ttmkcil  in  warm  water  for  a  Uuio,  and  afterwards  bathed 
with  »«fy  dilute  ammonia,  followed  by  poulticing.  It  is  seldom, 
when  thi«  trwatinent  is  adopted,  that  any  ill-effecte  result; 
but  if  it  ia  not,  a  painful  wound  may  follow.  An  ulcer  often  forms 
whioh  continues  to  eat  deci)ly  into  the  flesh,  frequently  till  it 
KMhMto  the  bone,  and  obstinately  defying  all  cttortato  heal  it  : 
aud  wlien  the  wound  docs  ultinwtely  heal  a  deep  scar  remains. 
We  h»Te  eeen  several  such  scars  on  the  hands  of  those  who 
hare  raflTered. 

Thin  particular  action  of  tlie  bichromate  is  not  confined  to 
human  beings  alone,  as  it  affects  the  lower  animals  as  well. 
Moiw.  CheraUer  and  Bicourt,  in  the  AniuiUs d'lli/f/iene  J'uhlitjiie 
in  1863,  mentioned  the  case  of  a  horse,  employed  in  a  factory  in 
owrying  the  salt,  which  was  attacked  in  one  of  its  legs.  The 
suppuration,  they  say,  went  on  over  nearly  half  its  body,  and 
finally  resulted  in  its  death.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  these 
gentlemen  that  dogs  and  cats  at  the  factories,  through  walking 
on  the  refuse,  were  frequently  affected  in  the  feet ;  and  that  on 
one  occasion  a  rat  was  killed  which  was  found  to  have  all  its  feet 
suppurating  and  partially  destroyed. 

The  second  form  of  evil,  that  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
bichromate  in  warm  dilute  solutions  when  the  skin  may  be 
intact,  takes  the  form  of  a  disease.  It  is  purely  a  cutaneous 
one,  and  is  confined  to  the  hands  and  forearms,  or  such  parts 
•a  come  in  contact  with  the  solutions.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  in  this  instance  are  an  irritation  on  the  backs  and 
sides  of  the  fingers,  which  if  closely  examined  will  show  minute 
watery  pustules.  At  this  early  stage  the  disease  somewhat 
resembles  one  form  otscabien.  Indeed,  we  have  been  informed,  it 
was  once  mistaken  for  it  by  some  medical  students  at  one  of  the 
I»ndon  hospitals. 

When  the  symptoms  above  indicated  make  their  appearance, 
it  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  precaution  should  bo  im- 
mediately taken,  and  remedial  measures  adopted  if  further 
inconvenience  is  to  be  avoided.  The  hands  should  be  fre- 
quently washed,  using  "  coal  tar  soap  " — cai'bolic  compounds,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  appear  to  be  generally  beneficial  at  the  early 
atages  of  the  disease.  At  bedtime  strong  nitrate  of  mercury 
ointment — the  Ungttentum  Ilydrargyri  Nitrntis  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia— should  be  applied,  sparingly,  but  well  rubbed  into  the 
affeotod  parts.  If  this  treatment  be  followed  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  use  of  the  bichromate  discontinued,  or  only  employed  when 
the  hands  are  protected  with  indiarubber  gloves,  further  trouble 
is  seldom  experienced.  If,  however,  the  use  of  the  salt  be  con- 
tinued, and  no  remedial  steps  arc  taken,  the  disease  in  time, 
though  sometimes  slowly,  assumes  very  unpleasant  proportions, 
such  as  those  described  a  fortnight  back. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  skin  dries 
up  and  exfoliates  the  itching  becomes  almost  intolerable.  Then 
the  best  palliation  is  the  lotion  given  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  in 
our  Almanac  for  1883.  It  stands  thus  :— Alcohol,  five  ounces  ; 
crystallised  carbolic  acid,  forty  grains  ;  glycerine,  four  drachms. 
If  this  lotion  causes  a  painful  smarting,  which  it  may  do  if  the 
skin  is  much  cracked,  a  little  water  may  be  added,  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  the  sub  acetate  of  lead  may  be  used.  But  the 
former  lotion  is  the  best  if  the  smarting  it  produces  can  be 
homo.  The  treatment  here  described  appears  to  be  the  best  at 
present  known. 

Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  cure.  Whenever  there 
is  known  to  be  on  abrasion  or  other  injury  in  the  skin,  that 
part  should  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  salt.  Also  after 
work,  in  such  operations  as  developing  the  gelatinous  image  with 
hot  water,  thoroughly  wash  the  hands  in  warm  water,  using  | 


by  preference  a  carbolic  soap,  and  afterwards  well  rinse  them 
in  cold  water.  In  no  case  should  the  hands  be  wiped  after 
using  a  solution — however  dilute  it  may  be,  even  with  the 
developing  water — without  first  washing  and  rinsing  them 
under  the  tap  to  ensure  the  removal  of  every  trace  of  the  salt 
Furthermore,  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  .sliow 
themselves,  all  future  work  should  be  done  in  rubber,  or  other 
impervious  gloves. 

TiiC  bichromate  seeir.s  to  bo  very  erratic  in  its  action.  Many 
persons  have  used  it  even  in  a  very  careless  manner  for  a  great 
number  of  years  without  ill-effect.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
have  suffered  badly  after  working  with  it  only  a  few  weeks.  As 
we  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  there  appears  to  bo  but 
little  risk  of  ill-effects  from  the  bichromates  as  they  are  used  in 
photography,  provided  proper  care,  such  as  above  described,  be 
taken,  even  when  working  on  an  extensive  scale. 


EXPOSING  TRANSPARENCIES. 
In  our  previous  article  we  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
tolerable  accuracy  in  timing  the  exposures  of  transparencies,  and 
briefly  pointed  out  the  com|5arative  ea.se  with  which  gaslight 
exposures  may  be  made  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty.  It  is, 
however,  in  employing  daylight  or  the  more  powerful  forms  of 
artificial  light,  such  as  magnesium,  and  especially  with  gelatine 
plates,  that  the  real  difficulties  of  transparency  making  will  be 
experienced. 

For  contact  printing  on  gelatine  plates,  we  should  always 
endeavour  to  dissuade  beginners  from  even  attempting  to 
employ  these  stronger  sources  of  light,  for  though  in  skilled 
hands  it  may  be  possible  to  get  good  results,  it  is  almost  hope- 
less in  the  case  of  the  inexperienced.  Not  only  is  it  next  door 
to  an  impossibility  to  give  a  sufficiently  short  exposure  to 
negatives  of  moderate  density — that  is  to  say,  to  perform  the 
mechanical  operation  with  sufficient  rapidity  without  some 
elaborate  arrangement  for  the  purposes — but  it  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  deposit  of  silver  forming  the 
highest  lights  of  an  average  negative  at  the  present  day  is  not 
STifficiently  thick  to  protect  the  exquisitely  sensitive  surface  fron» 
the  action  of  light,  however  brief  the  exposure  may  be.  In 
other  words,  powerful  daylight  or  magnesium  light  will  pene- 
trate every  portion  of  a  negative  of  ordinary  density,  aud  conse- 
quently it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  transparent  lights  or 
sufficient  contrasts  in  the  positive. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  negatives  cannot  be  made  that 
would  be  suitable  for  daylight  printing  upon  rapid  gelatine 
plates,  for  occasionally  such  a  one  will  be  met  with,  one  which, 
in  fact,  requires  daylight  or  similar  powerful  means,  and  is  in- 
capable of  giving  a  satisfactory  result  with  any  other  kind  of 
illumination.  What  we  mean  is,  that  unless  negatives  of  special 
density  are  made  for  that  purpose  alone,  the  powerful  light  is 
not  practically  available,  and  to  make  such  special  negatives 
would  be  to  render  them  unfit  for  any  other  style  of  printing. 
As  gas  or  paraffin  are  everywhere  available,  and  in  every  way 
superior  for  contact  printing,  there  is  therefore  no  reason  for 
going  out  of  the  way  to  raise  trouble. 

With  gelatino-chloride  or  collodion  emulsion  plates,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  powerful  forms  of  light  may  be  utilised 
with  advantage,  even  when  the  exposures  are  made  in  the 
ordinary  printing  frame,  though  still  with  these  slower  films 
the  exposure  must  be  brief  and  carefully  adjusted.  For  camera 
printing  on  such  films,  daylight  alone  can  be  said  to  be  avail 
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able  to  the  amateur,  ax  the  exposures  necessary  with  gas  or 
similar  ligiit  are  so  prolonged,  while  electric  light  or  limelight 
are  not  oflen  likely  to  I>e  availahlc.  With  magnesium  at  its 
prcseut  prioc  th:it  iiK'<Iiuni  may  fx?rhap8  be  pressed  into  service, 
but  a  pr<>)>«.Tly  coiiittnicte^l  Iuiii|i  will  be  ueedful  ;  and  even 
then  it  is  ilithctilt  to  see  wh>tt  advsintage  is  gained  over  day- 
light, which  coKts  nothing,  unless  the  operator  Iw  unable  to 
avail  hinuielf  of  daylight  hours. 

Turuing  back  again  to  golatiiio-bn>midf  plates  exposed  in  the 
caniora,  we  hare  the  choice  of  every  kind  of  light,  from  daylight 
t'  .  the  range  of  sensitiveneas  ot  the  films  bringing  them 

«.: .c   scope   of  all,   without  neceasituting  cither   incou- 

vt'iiifutiy  shMt  or  inordinately  long  periods  of  exposure. 

>k,  undoubtedly,  that  the  beitt  light  for  genenil  purpoHes 
i.^  .  usingjOfcoane,  diffiiaed  light  iiruferably  falling  direct 

from  a  clear  sky  upon  the  negative.  When  we  say  "  clear " 
sky  we  do  not  speak  in  the  aenae  of  "  cloudless,"  but  merely  of 
a  sky  unobstmcteii  on  the  one  hand  by  terreHtrial  objects,  or 
having  the  anJfonnity  of  its  illumination  destroyed  by  heavy  or 
irregular  msTn  of  cloud  or  broken  aunahine  on  the  other. 
What  is  wantoi  is  a  totenblj  even  sky,  no  matter  how  ap- 
parently "dull "  if  the  general  quality  of  the  light  be  good ; 
indcetl,  a  clouded  sky  is  superior  to  one  of  unbroken  blue,  and 
if  the  doods  be  of  the  white,  &wej  eharacter,  the  light  will  be 
the  veiy  best  that  can  be  obtainad  both  for  uniformity  and 
i^iiditj. 

It  not  nnfrsqaantly  bappena,  bowsfw,  that  a  direct  and  dear 
Tiew  of  tlie  sky  cannot  be  secured,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  not 

' -     -tly  available  for  printing  purpoaea.     Tmler  such  cir- 

^  it  will  be  neoesMuy  to  oae  reflected  light  in  the 

!y  deaeribed.    The  reflaetor  may  oonaist  of 

,     .  •«  otherduU  whitaaorfiue,  aa  may  be  most 

.  but  the  firat  named  ia  the  best  for  general  purposes. 

I  >•    iiK  rriy   printing  tranapawndai  it  ia  acarecly  needful  to 

resort  to  any  elaborate  parauuMOt  airaagement  of  reflector  aa 

d  for  enlarging  purpoaea.     It  will  generally  suffice  to  fix 

"ilcctor  at  the  proper  ansle,  4.V,  on  the  end  of  a  board 

«hieh  is  caused  to  project  <  \o  window,  the  negative 

I't^n-;  arranged  in  a  verticle  ^•••ni'>'>ii  on  a  table  within  the 

r "     .  and  opposite  tu  the  aonroe  of  borrowed  light  so  produced  ; 

'      icy  of  the  image  prodooed  upon  the  ground  glass  will 

'Upend  npoo  the  extent  to  which  extraneous  light 

I'rt  passing  through  the  negative  ia  abut  oflT  from  reaching  the 

.'-•na. 

We  are  often  asked  what  is  the  relative  diflisreaoe  between  the 
>  xpoaumreqaired,  whendiractand  reflected  skylight  reapeetively 
ire  employed  ;  but  on  this  point  it  is  scarcely  poaaible  to  lay 
Inrn  any  fixed  rule,  as  tha  axpocorea  vary  ao  greatly  with  cir- 
'  uiiinUncca.  While  in  a  geMral  way  the  direct  light  will 
rter  cxpoaurea  to  be  given,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
> '  toic  rule ;  indeed,  if  mmligkl  nflectcd  from  a  dead  aurface 
U  iiployad  extreme  n^tidity  ia  aeoorcd,  while  the  direct  light 
fna  a  ckmdicas,  Uue  sky  will  produce  a  directly  opposite 
nnlt 

Id  uamg  artificial  light,  wliatever  the  source  may  be,  some 
arrangemmt  is  neceaaary  for  difinaing  it  equally  over  the  whole 
»urf,ice  of  the  negative.  Thia  ia  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
with  small  iMgatiTa%  anob  aa  are  moat  conveniently  printed  hj 
•^"itnct,  but  baoona  proportionately  greater  as  the  transparency 
bo  reduced  from  a  negative  of  larger  dimensions,  say 
1  *),  when  a  condenser  beeomes,  for  the  amateur,  out  of  the 
'liic-^tioa  With  rapid  gelatine  plates  no  diHiculty,  however, 
<2>>*ts,  on  the  sooee  of  lengthaaad  axpoaure,  in  so  arranging  the 


light  or  a  series  of  lights  at  such  a  distance  behind  a  tnvnslu- 
cent  screen  iis  to  secure  its  pretty  even  distribution,  the 
negative  holder  and  camera  lieing  arrange<l  in  front  of  this 
illuminated  screen  in  the  ordinary  manner,  precautions  being 
as  usual  taken  to  cut  off  as  much  of  the  light  as  possible  not 
passing  through  the  negative.  With  gelatino-cliloritle  or  collo- 
dion emulsion  plates,  however,  the  exposures  under  these  con- 
ditions are  extremely  protracted. 

The  subject  of  devolopment  will  lie  dealt  with  subsequently. 


At  length  we  hare  before  us  the  fuU  details  of  the  dry  collixlion  pro- 
cess spoken  of  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris  at  the  Birmingham  meeting'  of  tli« 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  I'liited  Kingdom  in  July  last,  and 
which  created  a  species  of  sensation  at  the  time.  We  shall  here  give 
merely  an  outline  of  its  nature,  ss  the  full  speciflcation  will  be  pub- 
U«hed  next  week.  The  silver  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  coUodion,  and 
the  plate,  coated  with  thia,  is  immenied  in  a  bath  containing  one  or 
other  or  a  mixture  of  haloid  salts,  some  of  which  are  insoluble  in 
the  ether  and  alcohol  which  form  the  menstruum  in  the  collodion. 
After  washing,  the  plate  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline  bath 
(hydrate  of  potash),  thereafter  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and,  lastly,  to 
a  dilate  solution  of  a  soluble  iodide  or  bromide,  by  which  the  silver 
bromide  (or  other  haloid)  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  iodo- 
bromids.  Modifications  are  described  and  full  working  details  are 
given.  The  object  of  the  whole  ia  to  pnxiuce  a  dry  coUodion  plate  of 
an  exalted  degree  of  sensitiveneM.  The  specification  is  received  at 
too  late  an  hour  to  permit  us  at  present  maldng  any  observations  on 
the  discoveiy. 

.\moxo  those  who  an  about  to  migrate  from  this  ooimtry  for  a  time 
is  Mr.  A.  L.  Hendenon,  who  leaves  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on 
the  6tb  proximo  per  Oetmta,  one  of  the  1*.  &  O.  Company's  ships. 
He  parpoaes  being  absent  from  this  country  for  nearly  a  year.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  for  some  time  experienced  very  indifferent  liealth, 
which  we  hope  will  be  fully  restored  by  the  voyage.  When  abroad 
he  purposes  visiting  most  of  the  leading  studios  of  the  suutheni 
worM.  His  sddress  will  be — c'o  Tbos.  Ilodaon,  Norfolk  \'illa, 
Liverpoot-foad,  Sydnev. 

Ovu  contemporary,  La  Katurt,  contains  in  its  last  issue  a  very 
interesting  article  by  its  editor,  .M.  Oaston  Hasandier,  entitled,  The 
Kite  Pkalofra^,  which  ia  an  account  of  a  remarkable  photographic 
feat  well  worthy  of  being  recorded,  from  its  coDtaining  the  germs  of 
a  novel  method  of  photography  capable  of  useful  applications.  Our 
rsadefS  ate  familiar  enough  with  balloon  photography,  and  kite  photo- 
graphy is  not  a  new  idea,  its  practical  realisation  having  last  summer 
been  achieved  by  a  clever  amateur,  M.  Arthur  Batout,  whose  kite  is 
diamond-shaped,  and  neasvrea  over  two  snd  a  half  yards  high.  The 
camera  is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  wooden  upright  of  tlie  kite  by  a  trian- 
gular support,  and  the  "string"  is  attached  to  a  kind  of  trape7«  fastened 
to  the  kite  in  sooh  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  field  of  view  of 
the  lens,  which  is  sn  splanstic  of  '10  metre  (about  six  and  a  half  incbef^) 
focus,  and  used  with  the  full  sperture.  The  exposing  shutter  is  of  the 
simple  guillotine  pattern  worked  by  two  indiarubber  springs,  and  is  ro 
arranged  that  when  the  exposure  ia  made  a  little  scrap  of  paper  is 
loosened,  and  flying  in  the  air  indicates  that  the  view  is  taken.  The 
actual  release  of  the  shutter  is  brought  about,  not  by  electricity,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  by  the  burning  of  s  slow  match  which  is  lighted 
when  the  kite  is  flown.  A  further  ingenious  device  consists  in  the 
mounting  of  a  small  aneroid  barometer  alongside  of  the  kite.  It  is 
kept  in  a  thoroughly  Ught-tiglit  receptacle,  and  the  same  match  that 
leleases  the  exposing  shutter  of  the  lens  causes  slso  a  momentary 
uncovering  of  the  barometer  face,  and  imprints  s  record  of  the  shadow 
of  the  registering  needle  of  the  aneroid.  Thus  a  view  is  taken  and  a 
recsrd  made  of  the  height  of  the  camera  at  the  moment.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  of  the  great  use  that  could  be  made  of  such  an  arrangement 
in  times  of  war,  and  the  character  of  the  negative  obtainable  is  indi- 
cated by  the  accompanying  engraving.    It  is  a  perfect  plan  in  minia- 
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tun  of  Um  booM  wkI  »urroundiDg  building*  of  •  farm  taken  nt  eleven 
,,'tUxk  in  tb«  morninif  of  February  the  thirteenth  Iftst.  We  may  add 
that  lh»  camera  and  lena  weigh  1200  grammes,  or  about  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  _^__^^^^.^— 

At  a  iB««t!iig  of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  on  the  11th 
iiutam,  a  paper  was  read  by  Paul  Poire  upon  the  use  of  sulphite  of 
■od*  for  d«>T«lopment.  The  ahatract  giren  in  Katurt,  from  whose 
pi^M  we  «stnct  the  information,  is  not  explicit,  but  in  its  incomplete 
form  U  mggcative.  "  Numeroos  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
author  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  pyrogallic  acid  as  a 
developing  bath,  show  that  the  beet  results  are  obtained  when  the 
■Mlnkite  is  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  with  I'o  gramme 
of  pymfallic  acid  added."  We  do  not  learn  to  what  it  is  that  the 
■alphita  bMia  the  iwoportion  of  twenty -five  per  cent.,  nor  to  how 
■nueh  mlution  the  gramme  and  a  half  of  pyro  is  to  be  added.  Wc 
are  furlh>T  told  that  "  the  developer  is  slower,  but  more  intense  and 
cisMHr  than  n  hen  the  sulphite  contains  carbonate ;  the  bath  may  be 
uskI  repeatedly,  and  presen'ed  for  months  in  corked  bottles."  AVe 
gather  from  this  that  M.  Poire  used  no  alkali  or  other,  accelerator 
but  the  sulphite  itself,  and  it  has  long  ago  been  shown  ^in  these 
colomiu  that  this  was  a  practicable,  if  slow,  process. 


A  TWB.HTT-m'B  per  cent  solution,  i.«.,  one  four  ounces  by  measure 
of  which  containa  one  ounce  of  sulphite,  is  a  saturated  solution,  and 
if  1'5  gramme  is  to  be  counted  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  we  should 
than  have  about  the  ordinary  strength  of  a  pyro  developer  made 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphite.  Judging  of  our  own  past 
experience,  we  think  that  an  image  of  printing  might  possibly  be 
obtained  in  from  a  qunrt<>r  to  half  an  hour. 


Wh  would  draw  particular  attention  to  the  reputed  keeping  strength 
of  this  mixture.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  full  power  of  sulphite 
is  by  DO  mean*  understood  by  the  majority  of  photographers.  We 
raoently  deaeribed  experiments  we  had  been  making  to  ascertain  the 
best  proportion  to  use  this  salt  in  ordinary  alkaline  development,  and 
to  that  article  we  would  refer  readers  interested.  There  is  one  point 
that  may  be  further  elaborated.  If  a  solution  containing  sulphite 
three  grains  to  pyro  one  grain  be  used,  the  gradual  colouration  will 
•oon  supervene,  so  that  at  the  end  of  hall  an  hour  the  developer  used 
for  Kveral  plates  in  one  dish  would  be  too  discoloured  for  comfort. 
If  tho  large  proportion  of  twelve  grains  to  one  be  used,  the  solution 
•t  the  end  of  that  time  would  be  little  discoloured  if  placed  in  an 
opui  meaaure  and  allowed  to  stand  till  next  day,  and  would  be  quite 
free  enough  from  colour  to  permit  of  comfortable  development. 


CONFERENCE  OF  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
TiiK  Annual  Conference  of  the  Ctimera  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednenlay  in  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  attendance 
was  fair,  although  scarcely  up  to  that  of  previous  years.  Captain 
Abney  presided  on  both  days.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers 
that  were  read : — 

Tuesday,  March  26,  at  2  p.m.  Conrad  Beck,  Depth  of  Focus  ; 
i.  Brett,  A.B.A.,  Tht  Relation  of  I'hotographif  to  the  Pictorial  Art; 
P.  H.  EmerK>n,  Hcimce  and  Art ;  Lyonel  Clark,  A  Compai-iton  of 
^««|^r».-  Capt«n  Abney,  F.Ii.S.,  TAt  Law  of  Error  and  Photo- 
l^^hij^-  R-  l>allmeyer,  ShuUeri;  G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  A  Shutter 
^mdMeanu-er.  At  eight  p.m.,  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  in  the 
tkartie;  slide*  from  I'aris,  Vienna,  American,  and  English  societies. 

Wedaerfay,  March  27,  at  10  a.m.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Chetniari 
T^y^^r^  '^  ^^'^'^  ^"*(  of  ''<>«'.-  A.  A.  Common,  F.R.S., 
IrrmAmttam  m  AUrtmomical  Photoyraphy';  A.  Dawson,  The  Field  of 
Pkat jrm«^;   W.  T.  Wilkinson.  Dry  IHate,  for  Photo-Litho  mid 

u  ^'^'Z'  A-  '"""'f'^'  i'^oto-Micrography;  Captain  A.  M. 
MaoteU,  K.fc.,  Photography  applied  to  Military  Purposes 

.J  VlT^'u'*  "'  ^^'«<ln««l«y  «he  annual  Club  dinner  took  place  at 
Uie  Holbora  Restaurant,  a  large  numlw  of  meml^rs  and  friends  being 
l«r"Bnt.    Oaptam  Abney  presided, 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXIliniTION.— II. 
In  our  issue  for  January  4  for  the  present  year  we  spoke  of  a  new 
camera,  possessing  several  novel  and  excellent  features,  which  had 
just  then  been  finished  by  Me.ssrs.  Watson  &  Sons,  High  Holborn, 
which  we  described  as  folding  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  being 
lighter  and  more  portable  than  any  other  pattern  we  had  hitherto 
seen.  Since  that  time  this  new  style  of  camera  has  been  manufactured, 
and  has  received  a  distinctive  name,  "The  Acme."  Of  thLs  style  there 
are  several  sizes  in  the  Exhibition,  ranging  from  half-])late  up  to 
l.")xl2.  By  the  aid  of  diagrams  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
description  of  it  in  detail.  Commencing  with  the  baseboard.  This 
is  fitted  with  a  combined  turntable  and  tripod  head,  which,  although 
light,  yet  looks  very  strong,  being  made  of  metal,  and  turned  accurately 
into  the  baseboard,  as  shown  in  tlie  cut. 


Fig.  1. 

When  fully  extended,  the  camera  presen's  the  appearance  shown  in 
fig.  2. 


One  among  the  several  features  in  this  is,  that  the  front  and  the 
back  may  be  brought  very  close  together,  without  the  baseboard 
protruding  to  interfere  with  the  angle  of  view,  no  matter  how  great. 


Fig.  8. 

This  peculiarity  is  shown  in  fig.  3.    As  we  have  previously  said,  the 
portability  of  the  camera  and  the  saving  in  size  is  very  apparent,  espe- 
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cMlj  in  thaw  intended  for  plate*  of  tbe  larger  dimenrioiu.  The  back 
baa  levwaing  frame  for  Tertieal  or  horixontal  pictures,  and  alao 
twioga  in  wth  directions.  The  drawings  show  tbe  mechanical 
feature*  with  saScient  pbinneaa  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  further 
docriptiona.    It  in  admirably  made. 

This  firm  also  exhibit*  a  fine  34  x  34  camera,  of  their  "  I*remier  " 
pattern,  mounted  on  a  mahoMiiy  studio  stand,  which  would  hare 
delighted  the  heart  of  Jabei  Hughes  oouM  he  see  it,  for  it  is  an  ont- 
oone  of  his  original  Aichimedian  utand,  which  has  here  been  sabjeeted 
to  a  higti  piocs**  of  crdntion.  This  one  ha*  a  sural  rack  and  pinion 
for  raisuif  and  k>w«rinf ,  the  sane  that  is  «Ml*Dr  employed  in  many 
nricwmpp—  of  lh«  bigiwr  chas,  the  advaatag*  of  which  is  that  the 
cogs  of  IM  wheel  nerer  leare  thr  teeth  of  the  rack,  which  responds  to 
the  slighteat  movement  without  any  bxitlash.sixl  works  with  perfect 
fmouthnea*.    Tiie  arranfenent  for  tilting  ' '  i  is  exceedingly 

pvrfnct,  an  important  featore  when  one  Or  >:  /reat  siaa  of  the 

iDslmment.    They  alao  show  a  fine  apeeimen  <>[  uuir  ordinary  studio 
caaera* ;  this  one  beinr  16  x  13,  witli  donUe  swing  hacks,  operated 
by  rackwork.    Tbe  dartt  slid*  i*  oiada  wfth  a  roilef  shutter,  and  the 
interior  of  it  is  titted  with  a  mMhaiiial  carrier  to  suit  eyery  riae  of 
plat*.    Tourist  eaoMraa,  deleetm  eaaana,  univenal  studio  caaMnw; 
tripods  of  eTeiy  kind,  both  for  towitla  and  cyclists ;  enlarging  lanlema ; 
.Iiiiitrra  iif  Tarious  kind*;  optioal  laatarMi  Tarioo*  styles ollenae*, 
'  ithont  iris  diapbram*,  camplate  tha  summary  of  the  Watson 
*  year. 
\  I  attractiTe  fe«tare  in  the  Polytteimie  School  of  Itintography  is 
»  -.aiag  boat,  designed  and  fitted  for  photographing  in  •hallow  waters. 
The  boat,  an  a  bist,  is  arranged  in  a  tnnptiBg  raanm-r  but  its  raium 
J'Mrr  is  s  fixed  Ktsnd,  on  the  lop  cf  wUdi  airine*  »  •r»n>-w  list  larva 
.  ...rura,  the  levfl  position  of  which  i*  ioMied   by  »  n-lilce 

anee,  which  liaav*  below  and  dipa  iaio  a  tan  to  Im 

'    '  '  •  ■•  ■  ■       •   ,     ■  ,,.fij„..    ,1,  '     ! ■■ 

•  ■  appiiaOK'-  - 

>pkins  at  one  of 

...^. _,,.,.    .-,...    ..  '...._,  iiMtsiii. 

''S  iirmwkid,  «f  Bultoa,  Murrsy,  exbibiu  sn  enlarging 

»   .  ':  hi- <!»ivnat*s  "  TH*  Al  fraMo."    It  may  Im*  Miifhqr 

^Msrbowd,  kogthcniiig  oat  to  aboat  6  feat 

I  -t.  ThTsiaaMiMW  at  ooeendof  thebasa- 


•i     I 


-   K   ptorided 

^)>«  l*a*  of  a  iM 


bnard.  with  hrltowa  tt  Um  ntrmmrj  hagih  in  pmportion  to  tha  size 

,  aad  filled  with  screw  winch  fur  Miju«ting  the  focus. 

with  a  shtTS,  in  which  is  inserted  the 

Hot  mwwa  eontainin*  th*  asgatite  to  be 

•^"U-.-  I     SiMtoble  arianwiniinla  ■»  —da  for  ilhriMllim  tha  nagn- 

<  le  ba  anlMiad,  aad  abo  for  raesiving  and  boUing  flat  tb» 

tpar  on  which  Uw  wlaiyiwl  i*  to  b*  made,  this  being  of 

t  xtaMwhaS  Matilar  to  a  prialiag  frame.    We  preaume  the 

--iraa  from  th*  apparata*  baiaf  made  ready  for  use  at  any 

— paration  being  nKiiiifcd.    "  The  Archon  "  roar  be  con- 

fititheeis  of  the  "  Al  fresco,"  b^-injr  intended  for  the 

y  .alara  slides  by  reduction  from  larger  oesratiTea.    It  is 

in  sD  essnitial  reapasla  rimilar  to  tb*  foregoiaf  am,  only  tbe  light  ia 
DrMj.cti)d  into  tbe  cMBer*  fntei  a  nfleetor  wUiesd  at  tbe  large  end ; 
Viut  lU  oatnrs  is  shown  so  vpry  plainly  by  the  aocumpanying  cut  that 
D"  f'irtber  eiplaoatioo  is  neoeaMry. 


im- 


Under  tha  naarkl  title,  Photomphic 
ibe  FbotognpUe  Aitiala'  Goapunr  govpl; 
*■>"•■ -sqiMm,  aaUbibit  naana  of  vnnoa 


Photomphic  Apparatus  and  Sondri**, 

ly  Aaeociation,  of  Ohartei- 

vanoM  clasass,  including  "The 


Empreas"  and  "The  Standard;"  lanterns,  lenses,  mounts,  camera 
stands,  studio  furniture,  with  other  appliances  for  use  in  the  studio. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  Taylor,  Tiiylor,  &  Ilobson,  of  Leicester,  wa 
observed  the  outcome  of  one  feature  which  we  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned with  commendation,  either  ad  a  detdderatum  or  as  having  been 
accomplished  br  other  makers  of  lenses.  We  allude  to  caeket  sets  of 
lensee  of  various  foci,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  tilting  one  mount. 
One  of  these,  for  example,  comprises  a  rapid  rectilinear,  mid-angle 
rectilinear,  ordinary  landscape,  and  wide-angle  landscape ;  much  inge- 
nuitr  bong  displayed  in  bringing  the  zero  of  each  cell — if  such  a  term 
might  be  used — oppofite  to  tnat  of  the  scale  by  which  the  iris  dia- 
pbram is  opened  or  doaed.  A  battery  of  lenses  of  this  class  is,  we 
need  acaroely  say,  of  great  utility  to  the  photographer.  Besides  these, 
this  firm  also  exhibits  auite  a  variety  of  landscape,  rectilinear, 
portrait,  detective,  and  otner  lensee  and  inatrumonts.  Shutters  also 
form  a  section  in  their  exhibits;  in  like  manner  do  view  finders, 
photometers,  camera  spirit  levels,  and  appliances  of  a  like  nature. 

Several  months  a^  we  described  in  tneee  page*  a  moat  ingenious 
machine  for  engraving  letters,  figures,  or  designs,  either  on  a  flat  platu 
or  on  the  cvlindricai  surface  of  a  lens  mount.  The  macliine  in 
ooeation  alao  forma  part  of  the  exhibits  of  Measrs.  Taylor,  Taylor, 
k  Hobaon. 

Amonir  tli>-  larioua  exhibita  of  Mesars.  U.  &  J.  Beck,  Comhill,  wu 
find  at't  Itiee,  whidi  include  a  stereoscopic  hand  camera,  of 

differei.'     .  to  any  we  have  hitherto  seen.     It  takes  picxuin* 


1.1  I'latea.    The  shulUT  conj»i*ti  of  a  plate  of  metal  passing 

tl  'ii  lenaea,  thua  opening  and  closing  both  h^  one  continuous 

acti.jti.  It  ia  provided  with  Newman's  pneumatic  brake,  giving 
expostirea  from  one  second  to  one-liundrodth  of  a  second,  and  with  iris 
dkphrama  worked  by  tbe  aaa*  lever,  wliirli  re^sters  on  a  scale  nt  the 


of  tbe  box.  'Itageaaral  conligurntion  is  shown  in  tho  above 
diagram.  Like  moat  of  tbe  other  linnd  oaincras  now  in  use,  this  can 
be  used  for  time  ezpoauie*  on  a  tnp<Kl. 

Tbeir  exhibit  also  includes  reciiliiu'sr  lenses  of  various  degrees  of 
rapidity,  and  a  new  aeries  of  autograph  coinliiuation  lenses.  Cameras, 
stereascopee,view  finders,  f<)cuving  glanMW,  nhiitters,  lanterns,  together 
with  complete  photographic  apparatus, sum  up  tho  exhibita  of  Messrs. 


Fig.  7. 

Beck.  We  gi\-e  an  illnstration  of  tbe  mount  for  the  combination 
serin  of  lenw*  just  refemd  to,  to  which  a  variety  of  lenws  of  different 
foci  are  adapted. 
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Mr  wHoMWi  "  F»««  l*n<»r  in  »  •»"'  '*»'"'  •"*  *""'®  remarks 
on  Um  Mibjcet  of  eoloun-d  acreens  in  orthochromatic  photography, 
from  which,  if  I  i»«J  him  correctly,  I  must  diasent.  He  says,  "  It  is 
ortaiu  that  no  danger  to  definition  need  be  apprehended  from  the 
vm  of  icTtea*'  if  a  »erie«  of  exposures  are  made  in  a  reasonable  fjme. 
I  baey  the  "  printer"  must  have  been  "  at  work,"  for  Ui«  meanuig  of 
lb*  mtaoce  ••  it  stands  doe*  not  appear  verj'  clear. 

I  Mwoely  thiiik  it  can  be  meant  that  ordinary  screens,  i.e.,  common 
riaa,  eren  of  good  quality,  can  be  meant,  for  surely  one  who  "knows 
bw  way  about"  as  well  as  "Free  Lance"  does  would  scarcely  make 
g^^  n^  ta^-rtion :  probably  he  int«'nded  to  say  "such  screens,"  refer- 
riiw  to  tie  stripped  collodion  films  just  previously  mentioned,  in  which 
case  I  quite  agree  that,  properly  used,  little  if  any  effect  upon  the 
dafiuiug  power  of  the  lens  would  be  produced.  But  even  then  the  thin 
ooUodiuu  pellicle  must  be  strained  tightly  over  a  suitable  frame  so  as 
to  pnaent  a  perfectly  plane  surface,  and  tliis  is  not  always  an  easy 

job. 

The  bwt  coloured  screen  I  have  ever  tried  for  the  purpose,  and  I 
bare  used  many,  consists  of  a  small  disc  of  microscopic  "  covering 
glaaa "  eoated  with  stained  collodion,  and  recessed  into  a  piece  of 
iiieUl  or  eatd  made  to  fit  the  diaphragm  slot.  If  a  perfect  piece  of 
the  thin  gUss  be  selected,  such  as  would  be  chosen  for  a  slide  to  be 
nsed  with  high  powers,  the  interference  with  the  definition  is,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goea,  quite  undiscoverable,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
nerd  be  any  sorpiise  at  the  result.  If  such  covering  glass  can  be 
interposed  between  a  test  object  and  a  high  power  without  serious 
injur)-  to  detiiiitiun,  it  is  not  likely  to  entail  much  trouble  with  the 
rougher  work  of  the  photographic  objective. 

(S»Ung  the  lens  itself  with  coloured  collodion  is  effective  so  far  as 
reault  is  concerned,  but  objectionable  on  many  grounds ;  but  I  have 
found  even  that  method  destroy  the  definition  in  one  particular  in- 
stance— that  of  a  French  portrait  lens  of  very  old  make.  A  perfectly 
sharp  image  on  the  focussing  screen  became  hopelessly  blurred  on  the 
plate,  while  by  racking  it  out  of  focus  on  the  ground  glass  a  well-de- 
tined  negative  was  the  result.  No  doubt  the  method  of  correction  had 
•ometliiog  to  do  with  the  case. 

The  FUuh  Light  Ezperiencei  of  "Quncotton"  are  interesting  as 
proving  that  practical  work  can  be  done  with  very  simple  appliances, 
for  soraly  nothing  could  be  much  )>impler  than  the  means  he  adopted 
for  fancy  dreaa  ball  portraits.  This  kind  of  experience  is  not,  in 
actual  practice,  the  plain  sailing  that  previous  arrangement  and  care- 
ful calculation  apparently  reduce  it  to,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
I  hare  really  pitied  the  poor  photographer  in  his  endeavours  to  face 
hia  sitters  with  an  unruffled  countenance  in  spite  of  untold  worries. 
These  worries  would  not,  I  should  think,  be  lessened  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  ordinary  guncotton  "  flash  "  light  for  the  more  carefully  got- 
up  electric  installation,  but  the  securing  of  a  large  number  of  nega- 
tive* bean  testimony  to  the  feasibility  of  "  Guncotton's"  plan. 

I  formerly  referred  to  this  subject,  and  especially  to  Mr.  A.  L. 
ilendenon's  propoaal  to  incorporate  magnesium  powder  with  celluloid, 
to  which  objection  was  raised  in  some  quarters  that  the  most  explo- 
sive kinds  of  guncotton  are  not  sulRciently  soluble  for  the  purpose. 
Since  that  I  have  tried  an  "idea"  which  may  be  of  use,  and  seems  to 
■ntwer  well.  Thin  Swedish  filter  paper  was  treated  with  cold  con- 
centimted  acids  to  make  the  most  explosive  compound.  When  dry, 
two  pieces  of  this  were  dipped  into  enamel  collodion,  quickly  dusted 
with  magnesium  powder,  and  pressed  into  contact  until  dry.  Result, 
a  magnesium  sandwich  of  excellent  "  flashing  "  power. 

While  on  the  subject  of  magnesium  lighting,  I  note  in  a  late 
issue,  fimultaneously  with  my  mention  of  Mr.  Henderson's  proposed 
celluloid  and  magnesium  mixture,  the  report  of  that  gentleman's  actual 
experiments  in  that  direction.  With  regard  to  the  objection  raised 
at  the  nweting  on  the  score  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  mix- 
ture owing  to  the  admixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  I  should  judge, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  celluloid,  that  the  danger  is 
chiefly  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  infinitely  less  than  in  the 
case  of  chemical  mixtures  coDtaining  that  ingredient.  Both  celluloid 
and  powdered  magnesium  may  be  regarded  as  practically  inert  sub- 
stances chemically,  the  mixture  being,  in  fact,  a  purely  mechanical 
one,  in  which  the  particles  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  isolated  and  pro- 
tected by  the  celluloid,  which  acta  the  part  of  an  insulator. 


Moreover,  the  mechanical  admixture  of  the  two  substances  in 
powder  with  the  liquid  celluloid  or  collodion  would,  I  should  think, 
tend  to  remedy  the  defect  I  alluded  to  last  week,  namely,  tlie  want  of 
porosity;  by  breaking  up  the  otherwise  horny  mass  into  a  more 
spongy  form,  and  by  the  provision  of  an  additional  supply  of  oxygen 
the  combustion  should  be  easy  and  rapid. 

The  question  of  comparative  solubility  is  the  point  which  strikes 
me  as  being  of  greatest  importance,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  explo- 
siveness  of  the  different  forms  of  nitro-cellulose  varies  almost  in- 
versely with  its  solubility.  But  this  I  think  refers  chiclly  to  the 
rajtidity  of  combustion,  which,  in  a  manner,  constitutes  explosiveness. 
This  characteristic  is  conferred  upon  the  preparation  by  the  employ- 
ment, in  the  process  of  manufacture,  of  strong  acids  and  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  the  reverse  conditions  being  conducive  to  the  production  of 
a  soluble  or  photographic  pyroxyline.  But  the  highest  of  "  high 
temperature "  cotton,  though  it  may  not  ignite  with  explosive  vio- 
lence, undergoes  complete  and  rapid  combustion  when  submitted  to  a 
sufficient  heat ;  and  in  the  comparative  slowness  of  its  filing  perhaps 
serves  its  purpose — the  thorough  ignition  of  the  magnesium— more 
perfectly  than  the  more  explosive  kind,  except  when  really  "  flash ' 
exposures  are  required.  In  fact,  when  exposures  of  any  duration  are 
given  I  believe  the  less  explosive  kinds  of  guncotton  will  be  found  to 
answer  best. 

Another  form  in  which  nitro-cellulose  can  be  conveniently  era- 
ployed  for  this  purpose  is  in  the  shape  of  papyroxyline—"  Chinese 
lio-htning  "  I  think  the  toy  shops  call  the  little  scraps  of  pajier  treated 
with  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  and  impregnated  with  a  metallic  volution 
to  colour  the  flame.  A  drawback  in  employing  ordinary  guncotton  is 
that  if  the  powdered  magnesium  be  thoroughly  incorporated  in  its 
fibres,  the  mass  is  clogged  and  combustion  retarded,  a  slight  flash 
being  succeeded  by  the  slow  incandescence  of  the  bulk  of  the  powder- 
On  the  other  hand,  if  scattered  only  loosely  over  the  pyroxyline  much 
of  the  magnesium  is  blown  away  unburnt ;  and  this  is  not  only 
wasted,  but  gives  rise  to  great  uncertainty  in  the  matter  of  the  precise 
amount  of  light  supplied.  But  by  the  substitution  of  papyro.xyline 
the  "  flash  "  material  is  obtained  in  an  equally  combustible  form,  and 
with  a  far  more  extended  surface,  over  which  the  magnesium  may  be 
sprinkled  with  any  degree  of  thinness,  so  as  to  present  as  little 
retarding  effect  as  possible  on  the  combustion.  By  this  means  not 
only  is  the  metal  fully  utilised,  and  therefore  economised,  but  a  large 
area  of  flame  can  be  secured  without  the  necessity  for  employing 
dangerous  quantities  of  the  explosive;  and  by  suitably  dividing  the 
material  the  exposure  may  be  varied  to  any  extent.  1  will  give 
Mr.  Guttenberg  the  benefit  of  this  suggestion  for  his  time  "train." 

Junius. 


SITfERS  AND  THE  COPYRIGHT  IN  I'lIOrOGRAPHS. 
The  latest  exposition  of  the  law  of  copyright  in  photographs  is  con- 
tained in  the  case  of  Pollard  versus  Photographic  Company,  which  is 
reported  in  the  current  (March)  number  of  the  Law  Reports.  The  case 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  portrait  photographers,  whether  pro- 
fessional or  amateur,  the  essential  facts  being  these : — The  Photographic 
Company  carry  on  business  at  Rochester,  whither  Mrs.  I'ullard  went 
one  day  to  have  likenesses  of  herself  taken  from  negatives  made  by  assis- 
tants of  the  Company.  Apparently  when  she  sat  for  her  likeness  no 
special  terms  or  conditions  were  mentioned  between  herself  and  the 
photographer,  the  transaction  being  one  of  the  oi-dinaiy  kind,  thousands 
of  which  take  place  every  day.  Mrs.  Pollard,  who  is  presumably  a  lady 
of  considerable  attractions,  subsequently  found  lur  physiognomy 
figuring  upon  and  embellishing  a  Christmas  card,  with  the  superscriji- 
tion  in  leafy  letters,  "  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year,''  and 
a  copy  of  this  card  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shop  window  of  the 
Company.  Mrs.  Pollard  thereupon  brought  this  action  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  to  restrain  the  defendant  Company  from 
selling  or  publicly  exhibiting  copies  of  her  likeness,  and  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  perpetual  injunction  against  the  Company,  who  also 
had  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action.  The  judgment  seems  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  common  sense  and  natural  justice,  but  the  real  interest 
to  photographers  lies  in  the  arguments  used  by  the  counsel  on  either 
side,  and  in  the  remarks  of  the  learned  judge  before  whom  the  case 
was  argued. 
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Hn.  PolUrd,  u  is  luiul  with  boM  dttera,  had  not  regiMered  any 
tofjtifht  io  her  photographs,  so  that  the  judgment  in  her  farour 
itftoia  in  nowise  on  the  copyright  actn,  the  caae  bebg  decided  aimply 
flB  the  coounon  law  rights  uf  contract  and  property . 

From  the  official  report,  which  virtually  now  swelU  the  law  on  the 
•nbiect,  it  ma/  b«  gathered  that  a  photographer  who  has  been 
tmfloyad  bjr  a  CDStoaer  to  take  a  portrait  is  not  ju»titi.-<i  in  printing 
««|iw  of  such  pbotognph  for  his  own  use,  and  sellinff  and  dinposing 
rflkem  or  pablieljr  exhibiting  them  by  way  of  advrti'.-in.nt  or  otlier- 
•iw,  inilaa*  the  customer  has  given  him  an  "  implied  "  or  "express" 
iBibority  to  do  ro.  Now  the  eontTact  "impBed""  by  law  (there  was 
ao'-eipn'^' contract)  which  was  entered  into  between  the  parties 
wh.ii  Mr-  I'ullard  sit  to  the  photographer  on  thi«  occasion  was  that 
!  not  to  oie  th*  negatires  for  any  other  purpose  aare  for 
« ;i!,  ,  ,.1.;...  There  is,  tbenfore,  a  difference  between 
for  the  photognphs  and  the  case  wber* 
'>s  secured.  In  this  ktter  instance  there 
prvM  to  take  the  likeiww ;  ther«  is  no 
.,1-  -..,«  nikl  laboardone;  there  is  no  money  pay- 
■  the  photographer,  and,  tbereforv,  it  may  be  presnraed 
r  i^jrtrait  thu«  aequin-d  doe*  not  transports' the  rules  and 
Ngntalioos  of  the  laws  prrUining  to  libel,  if  it  be  not  calcuUu-d 
to  espOBs  the  peraon,  for  inaUnoe,  to  cuntampt  or  riiiicule,  the 
H^atognfkn  may  sell  it  or  exhibit  it.  A«  one  of  the  counad 
■f«ed  for  the  defendant  Company  in  IhM  ease :— "  A  pataoa  has  no 
pnpanrinhisowafaatarea;  ahon  of  doi^  what  is  libellous  or  other- 
•i-  'hM«  is  no  rMtnetioa  o*  th«  photographer  u*iaK  bis 

rnm  this  h  woald  appear  to  foUow  that  where  an  amateur 


k. 

•  -■ 

a ' 
is- 
»>' 

B- 
thai  .. 


a  penoa  to  tit  to  him  the  artist  has  a  right  to 

beeauM  there  i»  no  contract  that  copi-«  are  only 

■!*  sitter;  there  may  rran  b«  no  contract  to  supply 

•II,  and,  further,  there  ia  no  eonaideration,  no  juid 

to  plMss  the  artist,  the  artiat  ukas  with  the 

■m  the  result  if  it  piore  saliitfactory.    That 

odi  to  BMha  «■•  aoeh  OS*  of  the  aegmti  t« 

of  both  fuUta  at  tha  interrisw,  though 

f-nmt  from  the  caae  at  Mrs.  PtoBard, 

"  The  phrase,  '  a  gross  brach  of 

'  V  "^  h  in  that  case  "  ( Tuck  9  &<m  mtsus 

•'*ter)"Myi.-  the  present,  when  a  lady's 

li%sai«  •buck'  «  phitofraphar  she  has  em- 

y^y^  to  taks  her  .i.-in..  „,r  ner  own  IMS  is  publidy  exhibiting  sad 

•alfiag  copies  thafeof." 

I. _.  „j  f^^  ,^,  pfcoiofinpy,  OoiipMy  that  iMsmoeb  as  the 

•  glass  nriTBlirea  w»  ia  Ihsm,  that  they  were  onlv 

u.uii-  •,.■,.  ir  own  property  for  a  lawfal  purpose.    In  rsply  to  which 

th«  irsmed  Jodg*  chsMfsd,  "  Uut  it  is  Dot  a  lawful  mimse  to  employ 

ither  in  braach  of  faith  or  ia  brsach  of  cootracf  /    This  is  the  pith 

'he  whole  COM— euotract,  brsmrh  at  eootract.    Similarly  there  is  a 

»eU-kn,>wacasaaaoUaa  l7U(/Mae</gM«mlwr^  r«r«M«MeM«v«), 

where  tba  dirfmi4aat  was  nrtraiaKi  by  iajaaetioa  from  publishiog  a 

work,  ahhoofh  a  pmoa  had  beaa  •xpnwily  allowMl  by  the  owner  to 

mak-  Slid  ntaia  as  Ua  owa  a  eopy  tt  tba  MS,  which  copy  he  had 

'he  defaodaat:  an  agreement  that  the  M:}  was  not  to  be 

I  was  hrte  implifd.    8o  aim  a  stadeat  may  nut  publish  a 

Wiu*  wbitA  he  hears  and  tahee  down  in  shorthand ;  and  the  receirer 

of  a  fetter  Bay  not  publish  it  without  tbe  writer",  consent,  although 

h*  might  aigiM,lika  the  phologiaphor  with  respect  to  hi.  glam  aod 

chjimicals.  tUt  the  property  ia  the  paper  .ad  ink  is  in  him. 

Though.  »»  has  Umu  said,  this  caae  did  not  go  off  upon  anv  law  of 

.  ptn^l.t.  -f  it  «  ,  Biattar  of  fact,  the  copyriifht  in  a  photograph, 
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to  tho  photographer  in  llw  uxual  way  of  bosinesa, 
f  the  pema  whose  featurea  are  p-irtrayed.   Thers 


Vietoria,  e.  W,  «.  I  <  which  provides  that  when 

*""'  "i  shaB  be  made  or  csecotad  for  or  on 

>  good  or  a  valuaUa  coaaideratioa,  the 

ur,   retain  the  copjrngfai  tbere-jf,  ualeas  it  be 

•■>  bim  by  aipaaataC  ni   irrilmf  agned  by  the 

'  "half  Iha  n.  made ;  tlie  copyright  in 

Iff  to  the  >  -fore,  if  a  r4intnfn«pber 

•■f»  pbot'v.  r  than 

•hooid  gi-:  .  to  sign 


a  writ/en  agreement  that  the  copyright  is  thereby  given  to  the 
photographer,  who  should  pay  something,  even  though  a  very  small 
coin,  for  the  same,  and  this  sum  should  be  mentioned  in  the  agreement 
as  the  consideration. 

But  though  the  sitter  paying  for  his  photograph  has  thus  a  right  to 
the  copyriglit  in  hi»  own  features,  by  statute  law  he  can  bring  no 
action  agaiust  any  one  for  infringement  of  his  copyright  iwi^V  he 
h«.«  registered  the  aaiae  in  the  usual  way  at  Stutioners"  HhH. 

J.  Harris  Stonk,  Barrister-at-Law. 


THE  COMPOSITIOJJ  OF  HYDIJUQUIXOXE. 
I  WBOTK  a  fortnight  ago  that  I  had  placed  thive  samples  of  hvdro- 
quinone  orer  sulphuric  acid  in  rw-no,  intending  to  leave  them  for  a 
week  in  order  to  see  if  they  gave  up  any  water,  and  if  so,  how  much. 
I  should  hare  given  the  result  at  the  end  of  my  article  last  week,  but, 
unfortunately,  I  clumsily  lost  a  minute  quantity  of  one  of  the  sampks 
in  rvmoving  it  from  the  desiccator,  and  that  oue,  of  course,  the  most 
imporUnt.    However,  having  now  repeated  the  trial  I  can  report. 

.Ml  I  have  to  «ay  ia,  that  after  seven  days,  or,  in  the  case  of  my 
repeated  experiment  with  permanent  hydmquinone,  right  dsvs, 
Hxpusiue  over  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  vessel  partially 
•xhaosted  of  air,  I  h»ve  found  absolutely  no  loss  of  weight,  at  least 
none  that  I  can  detect  with  the  aid  of  a"  tolerably  sensitive  balance. 
The  quantities  operated  upon  varied  from  between  six  and  seven  to 
between  nine  and  ten  grains,  and  considerinc  that  the  balance  used 
will  turn  easily  with  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  any  moisture 
given  op  must  hare  beea  at  any  rate  lew  than  one-sixth  of  one  per 
eect.  of  tbe  total  weifht.— a  vary  different  proportion  to  that  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Levy. 

I  said  a  fortnight  sioee  that  if  I  found  no  appreciable  loss  of 
weight  I  should  oooaider  that  the  formula  and  composition  of  hydro- 
quinone  require  revision.  My  reason  for  saying  this  was  that  if  water 
were  prseent  simply  from  imperfect  or  insufficient  drying  of  the 
crystals,  or  as  a  wilful  adulterant,  the  treatment  given  could  not  fail 
to  remove  it,  or,  at  any  rale,  the  bulk  of  it.  If  present  as  water  of 
crystallisation  it  might  or  might  not  be  given  up  to  sulphuric  acid, 
but  sublimation  would  ba  certain  to  separate  it. 

Itnt  ainoe  I  wrote  thoso  wotds  I  have  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that 
it  isimpooMble  that  h^dnwaiaMM  eaa  exist  in  two  states— >.e.,  an- 
bydrooi  and  hydrated— otherwise  one  would  imagine  that  at  least 
some  of  the  numerous  chemists  who  have  examined  the  substance 
would  have  mentioned  the  fact.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  formula  and  composition  of  hydroquinonu. 
I  can  only  conclude,  then,  attber  that  tbe  water  .Mr.  Levy  found  was 
the  result  of  imperfect  drying,  which  does  not  seem  likely  from  my 
own  trials,  or  that  he  baa  eoow  to  an  erroneous  ooaclusion.  .So  large 
a  proportion  of  maehaaieaUy  contained  water  is  a  very  unUkuly  occur- 
rence in  these  days. 

If  combined  water  were  piaaant  it  would  be  found  in  some  definite 
proportions — so  many  equivalents  or  molecules.  Tlie  figures  given  by 
Mr.  Levy  for  white  and  yellow  hydiviquinoae  respectively,  namely, 
l:^8  and  S7-3  per  cent.,  fall  not  a  great  distance  away  from  the 
thaoiatieal  propottioas  of  water  that  would  be  found  in  samples  con- 
taining one  and  two  molaealas  of  water.  These  theoretical  quantities 
would  be  a  trifle  over  toartaen  per  cent,  for  tbe  one  and  barely  twenty- 
five  per  cent  for  the  other,  and  the  approximation  is  sufficiently  close 
to  offer  encouragement  as  an  explanation  uf  a  discrepancy  between 
resulta  expected  and  those  obtained,  sml  I  cannot  help  thinkinjj^  that 
Mr.  Levy  has  set  down  to  "water"  wiiat  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 
bince  I  wrote  last  1  have  crystallised  a  quantity  of  hydroquinone 
from  hut,  dilute,  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  drying  thoroughly,  have 
boiled,  fused,  sablimad,  and  otherwise  misused  it,  without  obtaining 
tbe  afighteat  traoa  of  the  manifestations  of  ijt.)^  that  can  easily  be  got 
from  the  yellow  crystab.  W.  B.  13oLT0ir. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  AND  DEVELOPMENT:  A  THEORY. 
At  various  times  a  great  number  of  different  theories  have  been 

f imposed  to  explain  the  mystery  of  development.  A  few  uf  these 
lypotheaes  are  good  or  at  leatt  ingenious,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent 
upporte<l  by  the  facts ;  others  are  independent  of  such  adventitious 


lie 
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MBMrt  and  •Uod  •lone,  Bnnly  rooted  ia  tbt<  imMuiatioo  of  their 
intviituni.  I  wish  to  >d(l  toother  to  the  already  large  number  of 
•nluatiuna,  hupio^  to  be  enabled  to  call  up  suthcieut  facts  as 
wilaMte*  to  tonitT  that  the  theory  I  am  about  to  describe  has  at 


wiiaMte*  to  toitlfy  that  the  theory  i  am  aKim  lu  uescnw 
laMt  M  much,  if  uot  more,  foundatiuii  than  iiiiy  of,lhe  others. 

What  the  icientist  calls  an  explaimtioii  can  never  in  the  nature  of 
Uiii^T*  ^  tiiial'  till  the  contrary,  an  interpretation  of  any  set  of 
fteU  •Iwayt  opens  to  view  new  and  unexplored  regions  of  nature. 
Sdene*  ha*  baco  aptly  lilnned  to  a  sphere  always  growing,  and  ho 
comnff  into  widening  contact  with  ignorance.  It  is  common,  though 
wrooK,  to  «pe«k  of  a  fact  or  an  experiment  as  having  been  explained, 
when  in  n-ality  it  is  only  dassilied  along  with  others  of  its  kind. 
We  are  often  able  to  show  that  many  phenomena  hang  together 
and  must  depend  upon  the  same  principle,  without  our  being  able  to 
tell  what  that  principle  may  be.  This  process  of  classitication  forms 
a  very  important  !>t«'p  towards  a  true  explanation,  though  it  is  not 
itaelf  worthy  of  that  name. 

The  opt-mtiun  known  as  redevelopment  in  the  wet  collodion  process 
appeal*  to  me  to  furniiih  the  key  whereby  to  interpret  all  the  pheno- 
nana  depending  on  the  "  latent  image."  In  this  operation  we  mak.^ 
op  a  iolution  containing  ferrous  suli^iate  and  silver  nitrate.  If  these 
auiutiooa  aw  mixed  in  a  concentrated  state,  a  precipitate  of  metallic 
•ilrer  ia  produced  immediately  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  both  solutions 
an  diiut<*,  the  precipitation  of  silver  takes  place  very  slowly,  though 
it  i*  eventually  complete.  The  collodion  negative  before  redeveliip- 
mcnt  cuntoina  all  the  detail  but  is  very  thin.  The  redeveloping 
wdutioo  forma  a  dejioait  of  silver  on  the  image  and  not  on  the  clear 
parts  of  the  negative;  in  other  words,  the  sUver  is  deposited  on  the 
silver  already  existing  in  the  film.  In  some  mysterious  way,  then, 
the  presence  of  metallic  silver  assists  the  decomposition  of  the  very 
unstable  mixture  of  silver  nitrate  and  ferrous  sulphate. 

A  gn-at  number  of  similar  cases  are  known  to  chemists,  a  few  of 
which  I  may  cite  here ;  they  are  usually  known  as  "  nuclear " 
actions.  The  formation  of  crystals  of  any  sort  indicates  that  the 
aubatance  crystallising  bus  a  preference,  so  to  speak,  for  its  own 
ooupaiiy,  and  can  deposit  itself  more  readily  upon  a  piece  of  its  own 
•ubstance  than  elsewhere.  Most  substances  will  crystallise  upon  any 
sort  of  a  nucleus,  and  the  crystals  start  from  spetks  of  dust  in  the 
liquid  or  from  the  walls  of  the  containing  vesssl.  But  there  are 
other  Mifastancee  which  will  only  crystallise  when  a  nucleus  of  a 
partiralar  sort  i«  pro\ide<l.  Sulphate  and  acetate  of  soda  are  the 
bait  known  instances,  these  substances  being  apparently  almost 
incapable  of  crystjUliaing  until  a  nucleus  of  the  salt  itself  is  pro- 
vided. Most  metaU  when  thrown  down  from  solution  sliow  a 
tendencv  to  crystaUise.  For  insUnce,  when  a  rod  of  zinc  is  i)laced 
m  a  solution  of  a  lead  salt,  the  zinc  U  dissolved  and  metallic  lead 
dep.«it«l  at  hrst  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  After  a  time  points 
begin  to  grow  out,  the  lead  is  deposited  more  rapidly  on  these  points 
than  ebewhere.M  that  they  may  grow  to  a  relatively  great  length, 
«y  two  or  three  inche-s  forming  the  so-called  "lead-tree"  A 
aimiiar  phenomenon  occurs  when  a  globule  of  mercury  is  left  in 
ooouct  with  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  silver  beino- 
precipitated  in  briUunt  needles  sometimes  an  inch  or  more  in  leneth" 
I  cite  tbe«>  instances  to  show  that  metallic  particles  wliich  are  seek- 
ing a  rerting-ph.ce  seem  to  have  a  preference  for  depositing  them- 
aelve.  up.,n  other,  of  their  kind.  AltLugh  crystallisation  is  probably 
tfih'TTf  f  /"°"'?°"  •'•-■P*^"^'"?  0°  t''«  combination  of  a  substance 

wiith  I  .V  ,,"?'«  ?7r'''",'1'  "  P^'^""  «f  •"«''  molecular 
weiKh  ,  l.tUe  is  dehmtely  known  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
accompany  crystalluiation.  " 

torthi.r«Mon  it  may  be  weU  to  mention  a  few  other  chemical 
jcu««  whujh  .tart  from  a  centre  or  nucleus  of  one  sort  or  another    To 

«l^,.l^  ""i  """^  "'  """"^  '"=*'°'"'  ^'^'"^  »"^  J'T'cult  to  start,  but 
which  ouce  ui«ler  way  go  very  rapidly,  ^^'l,cn  a  sdulion  of  chloride 
of  cafcium  IS  mixed  vmiT,  sulphuric  acid  of  a  certain  stren"-  h  no 
Chang..  I.  anparenf  f„r  a  few  minutes  or  longer,  hen  a  cfoud  of 
« Icium  ,„I,W  .p,..„rs,  and  in  a  second  or  twS  the  liquid  maylura 

hrH?C!r-.r      .  ••      ^"'P'''"^"''  a^d  acts  upon  ioclic  acid  (not 

M»Kh  be  pnMent  m  the  liouid,  of  iodide  of  starch,  whi-h  ks  is  we  1 

iX",^'h^  '  T'""'''^  """^  '=°'°"'-  ^^i'l^  •olu  iZ.  of  ordinTry 
fTT    t^J*""*""  «PPe»"  to  be  insUntaneous,  but  if  the  solS 

J^Ait^H  ItCufan'^i'cr"'  ''  Z^  "^  "■"«''  ^•"'^  the  sulSr^s 
■ciu  ana  siarctt  without  any  change  being  apparent  for  a  tlmw  n^^l,;„l. 

Srtr,  in%h':i- '"•;'  *••?  *"'"''•'"•  '^^«  ^-^^  Ss  f S 

JS^iE»^,  A    L  u.  '""''-.r''  '"  »  "'"""'"t  the  whole  turns  oH 

rffTTn'  tt-wS- JJ,"ori=^'^  -  ^-  -'^y  --^  !•'« 

1  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  these  phenomena  in  order  to  show  that 


in  the  explanation  I  am  about  to  propose  I  am  not  drawing  on  m; 
imagination,  but  am  attempting  to  class  development  along  with  ' 
number  of  other  phenomena,  some  at  lea«l  of  which  are  fairly  wel 
understood. 

When  bromide  (or  other  haloid)  of  silver  is  exposed  to  strong  liglit 
metallic  silver  is  formed  and  Iwomine  set  free.  Any  one  may  convinc 
himself  of  this  by  taking  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  into  strong  kuii 
Ught,  when  the  odour  of  bromine  will  be  quite  perceptible.  As  t^ 
the  sub-chlorides  or  bromides  of  silver,  I  consider  their  existence  to  b 
still  questionable ;  the  substance  taken  for  sub-chloride  of  sl1\  e 
being,  in  many  cases  at  least,  merely  a  very  intimate  mixture  i. 
metallic  silver  with  unchanged  chloride.  ISow,  if  strong  light  cai 
cause  the  separation  of  metallic  silver  in  a  visible  quantity,  it  L 
obvious  that  feeble  light  may  cause  the  separatlnn  of  an  amuunt  o 
silver  whicli  is  uot  detectable  by  optical  examination.  All  developen 
are  reducing  agents,  or  substances  which  can  cause  the  decouipo>i 
tion  of  a  compound  of  silver  with  separation  of  the  melal.  i\o\i 
at  last  we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary:  first,  for  the  forma 
tion  of  an  invisible  or  "latent"  image;  secondly,  for  its  conversioi 
into  a  risible  negative.  In  the  gelatine  him  there  are  particles  o: 
bromide  of  silver.  When  the  plate  is  exposed  to  liglit,  an  extremeh 
minute  proportion  of  some  of  these  particles  is  decompo.-td,  and  tht 
number  of  particles  in  this  way  effected  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  light  falling  on  the  film.  When  tlie  plate  is  developed  the  silvei 
bromide  is  reduced,  and  tliis  talces  place  first  or  most  eaSilj-  wliert 
there  already  exists  a  nucleus  of  silver  to  start  the  action.  In  othei 
words,  the  greatest  amount  of  metallic  silver  will  be  produced  at  tht 
place  where  the  light  has  acted  most  strongly.  The  reducing  action 
of  the  developer  is  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  uf  miiuite 
particles  (conceivably  single  atoms)  of  silver  in  certain  parts  of  tlit 
film  ;  at  other  places,  i.e.,  in  the  shadows,  tlie  action  is  not  thus  aided, 
the  developer  acts  but  slowly,  and  the  operator  has  time  to  leiuovn 
the  plate  from  the  solution  before  any  perci-'ptible  reduction  lias 
taken  place.  This,  then,  is  my  theory  in  its  outline.  -There  are 
several  minor  points  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  gelatine  emulsion  plates,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  exact  same  explanation  will  apply  equally  well  to  tlie 
collodion  process. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked  why  gelatine  plates  are  ao  mucli 
more  sensitive  than  collodion.  The  usual  answer  is  that  it  is  due  to 
the  properties  of  the  gelatine,  wiiich  is  much  less  stable  than  coilu- 
dion,  and,  in  fact,  acts  lilie  a  feeble  developer.  This  explanation  is 
at  the  best  incomplete,  for,  if  it  ^vere  true,  all  tliat  would  be  necessary 
to  make  collodion  plates  as  quick  as  gelatine  would  be  to  use  a  developer 
so  far  stronger  as  to  compensate  for  the  indifference  of  the  material  of 
the  film.  I  propose  the  following  as  an  hyiwthesis,  not  as  a  full  expla- 
nation : — The  silver  salt  e.xists  in  the  film  in  distinct  minute  particles, 
each  of  which  must  be  supposed  to  consist  of  a  very  large  number  of 
molecules.  Under  the  influence  of  light,  points  of  metallic  silver  are 
produced  in  tlie  particles  of  precipitate,  and  when  the  plate  is 
developed  these  serve  as  nucleii,  and  lead  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  particle  in  which  they  are  situated.  Now  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  range  of  the  nuclear  action  should  be  bounded  by  the  particle 
of  silver  salt,  and  should  not  extend  through  the  material  of  the 
substratum  so  as  to  affect  the  neighbouring  particles.  This  means 
then,  that  supposing  Hght  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  reduction  in 
a  number  of  different  plates,  and  |these  to  be  all  developed  iu  the 
same  way,  the  greatest  amount  of  reduction  will  take  place  and 
the  darkest  image  be  produced  in  those  plates  in  which  the 
particles  of  silver  salt  are  the  largest.  This  is  the  reverse  of 
what  might  be  expected,  as  most  chemical  actions  proceed  more 
rapidly  the  more  finely  divided  are  the  reacting  substances.  The 
increase  of  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion  by  long  boiling  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  similar  way.  livery  analyst  knows  that  fre.-hly 
precipitated  silver  chloride  is  quite  unmanageable,  passing  through 
even  the  thickest  filter  papers,  and  refusing  to  subside  to  the  bottom 
of  the  liquid.  On  digesting  the  precipitate  for  a  considerable  time  its 
particles  aggregate  and  become  much  heavier,  so  that  tliey  settle 
down  rapidly  and  are  stopped  by  filter  papers.  The  same  process 
occurs,  no  doubt,  during  the  boiling  of  an  emulsion,  only  that  in 
presence  of  the  gelatine  the  process  of  aggregation  would  be  much 
slower.  The  different  physical  condition  of  the  sensitive  salt  in 
collodion  and  gelatine  plates  is  readily  explained  by  the  different 
processes  of  formation;  in  the  former  case  gradual  diffu^ion  into  a 
film  of  extremely  compact  substance,  in  the  latter  sudden  precipitatio* 
by  mixture  of  liquids.  We  would  expect  to  obtain  a  coarser  precipitatei 
in  tlie  latter  case,  and  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  grain  or  texture  of' 
a  gelatine  negative  is  more  pronounced  than  that  of  a  collodion  one. 
It  seems  to  me  possible  that  microscopic  examination  of  plates  pre- 
pared from  an  emulsion  at  various  stages  of  the  boiling  process  might 
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■how  whether  then  'u,  in  fact,  any  incraaco  in  the  tozu  of  the  particles 
of  ailfer  bromide.  The  experimenta  would  not  be  eaay,  and  would 
miniire  a  very  good  microaoope  witb  gnduatwl  measnriDg  apfwiatoa, 
aod  even  with  the  atmoat  care  I  aooold  think  it  Tery  quesdonaUe 
whether  any  detinite  raault  would  be  obtained.  It  ia  quite  poenble 
that  thou^  boiling  mi^t  caoae  a  real  aggregation  of  the  particlea, 
tlM  ■ieraeopie  auioiiiatioo  might  lead  onetoauppo«ethat  thiBehanoe 
wHM  une  of  difiintPTTatioB ;  suc£  an  appearance  being  caoaed  by  the 
1  fluclu  of  stiver  bromide,  formed  at  the  moment 

all  ihia  U  merely  tpeculatiTe  :  I  hare  not  made 
>iu,  and  at  the  preeent  lee  no  prospect  of  having 
I  I  stated  at  the  begimiinK  that  what  I  had  to  bring 

tut  V.  ^id  V.  jto  uoly  an  hypotheais,  and  far  irom  a  complete,  sound  ex- 
planation, and  now  I  may  aa  well  admit  candidly  that  there  are 
nveral  prcuiiaritie*  of  wnatire  filma  which  I  can  by  no  means  aee 
my  WHY  to  explaining  by  tha  thaonr  daacribed  above.  The  dtiaf  of 
I  knolty  queetiuoa  ia  the  Mvenal  at  the  latent  image  by  orer  ex- 
Another  is  the  fact  that  galatiaa  nlataa  are  mom  aenattire 
^ '---'-  than  whan  wet.  Yhia  last  may  panaps  be azpUiited  ia  tliia 
water  flovariag  the  tUm  may  afaaorb  tha  hwniine  rendarad 

l! ...c  action  of  li^t,  and  allow  it  to  vteonibine  with  the  ailver 

and  so  destroy  thotatsot  tnrffr  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  "  evolve  " 
explanatiooa  of  the  rerenal,  bat  to  that  sort  of  thii^  there  is  no  end, 
and  I  heMtate  to  eater  on  the  war  path  of  speculation,  "  for  that  way 
madness  lies."  C.  1.  Bibtos,  Bik:.,  F.C.ti.,  F.RJ3.E. 


MERCCKIAL  IXTEXSinCATIOS  IN  RELATION  TO 
tJELATINE  NEGATIVES. 
N  treating  of  this  subject  as  related  to  the  subility  of  collodion 
' '  -!  page  000  of  the  last  toIom  of  the  Bki  tihr  Joukkai.  or 

1'  iuv,  I  promiaed  to  give  the  r«aulu  talien  in  the  same 

sTiteuidtu:  way  of  a  similar  twStmeat  of  gelatine  negatives  since 
taair  general  introduction. 

Before  eni«inR  on  that  subject,  however,  it  may  be  mentionad  that 

••  on*  tasnh  ti  unt  exhaostiT*  enuaiiiatioa  a  sstias  of  exnarimnta 

have  been  antend  on  and  earriad  throngh  whioh  go  far  to  snow  that 

'  ha  ramus  of  the  diffemtt  Tuietisa  cttuUag  there  daaeribsd  war* 

lot  ariacnally  to  insnWfleBt  waskiaf  eat  ol  tka  Maicury  from  tka 

'^'Jkdion  film,  aided  br  the  latter  baiBfu  some  cases  of  a  mors  or  le« 

F'onas  natme  than  otoert.    Tha  more  peeoas  the  ilm  the  mora  diA- 

'  ult,  as  a  mattvr  of  course,  is  it  found  to  remore  the  last  tiaoea  of  the 

-^ri,  and  these  were  found,  or  believed  to  be,  the  cause  of  the  failnrea 

■  <1  to. 

,     -.xamining  the  gelatine  sertea  of  aaAtivea  which  have  been  pn>- 

duixd  within  the  last  half  a  dotan  years,  I  found,  much  to  the  annor- 

aaea  of  my  ptnfassioasl  fricsd,  that  the  fuoAVy  of  the  dicMft  in  the 

■Tsiatiae  series  a>«  br  bo  means  up  to  tnat  <7f  bia  colbdion  work. 

rUsis  not  so  marked,  say,  within  tne  last  two  years,  but  at  the  be- 

ifiwaf  of  th»  geiatina  pmod  tha  'ii^«— ■■*  is  most  marked.    This 

nay  be  most  sasiy  acwntad  for  bjr  tha  laat  that  ths  utcBsm  was  a 

ciBparatively  nsw  one  and  workad  "par  instmctioas.^    In  saek  a 

ass,  s«  it  most  have  been  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  pofsssionsl 

'tadios,  the  rasolts  show  that  the  work  was  pretty  much  bit  or  miss ; 

III  hct,  if  s  very  sMcial  subject  had  to  be  done,  the  old  coUodion  was 

iranallv  lesortea  to  in  addition  to  the  newly  introduced  gektiiie  dry 

'.  in  most  cases,  to  tha  disadvantage  of  the  newer  process,  as 

V»>n  r>r«<licatcd. 

■■!  use  of  mercurial  iaIaMiflcation  is  distinctly 
rnpidity  with  the  eoUodion  piocees  the  moat  at- 
'  were  made  use  otf,  and  the  negatives,  with- 
>l  intansiSeatian,  would  have  been  usalsss, 
•itives,  with  all  the  dne  qualities  of  that 
nanent  by  the  inteiudticatinn  referred  to. 
•mgr-  01  the  iarestigation  that  we  found  what  I  ba- 
le key  to  the  faOar«a  with  the  use  of  the  bichhnida 

f  ^gclalSaoMsurfaep  of  the  (then)  new  plates 

•  "">n  porous  ooUddioo,  and  the  necessity  of  (I 

'.vashiag,  not  being  considered,  we  found  the 

\p  liMm  expected,  vix.,  s  very  large  per- 

)>een  looked  up  for,  say,  the  last 

«, 

t  ana  of  the  ooUodkm  ncgativea 
''«t  signs  of  deterioration.  This 
.tively  si iffht  deposit  of  reduced 
11  a  secondary  element,  that  very 
Ifw  .,1  ih.  m  h-  cttd  to  the  severe  strain  of  a  very  large 

number  of  imin  /  taken  from  them. 


As  we  came  down  the  series  of  negative?,  it  became  evident  that 
greater  knowledge  of  the  process,  iucreused  power  of  handling  and 
management,  came  into  operation,  and  this  brought  what  is  the  one 
thing  necessary  :  the  capacity  of  producing  the  negatives  without  the 
need  of  intensification  in  any  form. 

It  would  be  needless  here  to  say  that  almost  every  form  and  kind 
of  gelatino-bromlde  emulsion  was  made  and  tried  with  the  usual 
averages  of  sncoees  and  failures  a«  there  must  be  in  all  new,  or  newly 
attempted,  processes ;  but  this  may  be  said  now  that,  after  thirty 
years'  experience,  and  over  twenty  of  that  working  the  late  Mr 
Lacy's  (of,  I  thiiJc,  the  Isle  of  Wight)  mercurical  intensification,  he 
has  come  to  the  very  sensible  conclusion  that  the  best  negatives 
which  are  got  are  thoM  which  need  no  intensification  beyond  the  first 
developmenL 

In  reference  to  tlie  failures — and  they  were  man v  —it  may  be  said 
that  in  every  case  that  I  examined,  whether  critically,  chemically,  or 
analytically,  the  cause  of  failure  seemed  to  be  the  retention  of  the 
atoms  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  body  of  the  film.  In  the  ease 
of  the  collodion,  it  must  have  been  imperfect  washing  in  the  first 
instance, and,expasure  to  light,air,  and  actinism  in  the  )«concl, allowing 
the  Imprisoned  atoms  to  act  at  their  own  sweet  will  on  the  reduced 
■Iver,  which  had  as  yet  been  untouched  by  the  intenitifier;  and  in 
this  in«tB^ffy  the  practice  of  showing  the  customer  the  partially 
blackened  collodion  negative,  which  showed  as  a  fine  positive,  must 
have  condnced  to  the  laige  number  of  failures  of  the  process. 

With  the  gelatine  plate  this  temuting  method  ia  impossible,  but  it 
renders  it  all  the  mors  imperative  that  the  most  thorough  washing  of 
this  moat  insidious  friend  of  a  week  negative  should  be  washed  out 
of  existence  in  every  instsnce  in  which  it  is  made  use  of. 

To  oimchida,  I  may  mention  that  the  number  of  destroyed  and 
detasionrtad  nagativas  taksn  by  the  gelatine -bromide  process  and 
intensified  with  mercury  in  the  way  I  have  described  and  gone  over 
on  the  photographer's  boHdays,  bad  davs  for  ordinary  work  show 
about  an  average  of  thrse  to  one  sgainst  tne  gehitine :  but  while  by  no 
means  likiiw  mercurial  intitnsiflcation  in  this  exhaustive  examination, 
I  must  jot  down  tbat  I  believe  the  failures  are  more  due  to  careless 
work  than  to  the  process  itself.  W.  H.  D. 


PBOTOUICBOOBAPHT. 


(A  CaaaaaieaUoa  to  tka  Qusn  Clab.] 
I  sM  SOS  that  everr  one  hsrs  will  feel  with  me  and  sympalhiiie  with  me 
in  the  diffleolty  that  I  bars  in  properly  treating  tha  subject  which  is 
betors  ns  to-night,  bseaass  altboueh  ray  audience  is  very  large— for  tlis 
rooms — and  eonaideriag  the  subject  fairly  respectable,  still  I  am  well 
aware  that  thsrs  ars  three  very  distinet  elaases  among  you :— 1st, 
Those  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  subjeet;  2nd,  Those  who 
have  eertainly  attempt^  tbs  work  whiefa  I  wish  to  qisak  of ;  and  8rd, 
A  class— the  one  I  tear  most  of  all— who  know  a  very  great  deal  more 
about  the  matttr  than  I  do.  It  is,  probably,  perfectly  well  known 
to  all  of  yon  that  of  late  years  photo-micrograpby  baa  come  very  mark- 
edly into  pnblie  noties.  There  it  hardly  a  branoh  of  aeienee  which  has 
not  called  in  tbs  use  of  photo-mierography,  and  for  eertain  reasons  the 
praeliee  of  photo-micro^i^hy  has  also  been  very  greatly  of  late  years 
tmpioved.  The  results  are  very  superior  to  anything  that  oonid  have 
been  produced  a  few  years  ago.  Part  of  my  task  to-night  will  be  to 
dwell  upon  what  I  ooaeelve  to  be  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  this 
improvement  in  phete-nrisreaapby,  and  to  emphasise  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  more  critisal  points  m  photo-micrography  to  lead  to  the  resiUU 
that  are  being  aoooa|«riiad  by  sons  parsons,  now  sought  to  be  aooom- 
plisbed  by  all  who  give  the  matter  thttr  propar  attendon.  In  the  first 
place,  thoe  ate  a  great  many  members  present  who  tor  many  years 
attempted  pinatieal  pbetograpiiy.  If  Uiey  try  this  photo-miorography 
they  will  find  tfaemsslvcs  vary  greatly  in  a  positnn  of  advantage  over 
those  other  gentlemen,  who,  however  expert  they  may  be  aa  microseopists, 
are  nnaequaintcd  with  photography.  I  found  myself,  at  my  start,  in  a 
position  of  very  much  greater  ease  from  the  fact  that  I  had  been  for 
twelve  or  (oartssn  ysars  studying  the  Uchmqiie  of  photography.  My 
whole  trouble  praatieaUy  lay  in  setting  up  an  accurate  image,  and  in, 
eoane,  Isaraiag  dmmeans  by  which  tliat  accurate  image  haa  to  be  set 
up.  When  I  oat  the  fanaga  on  the  groond  ghua  my  chief  difficulties 
were  at  an  end.  I  said  before  that  I  believed  that  very  great  marked 
improvementa  have  been  made  within  the  laat  two  or  three  years 
in  this  dspartamnt  of  photo-micrography.  Most  of  you  are  aware 
that  pAo(o-M<cr«fnHito  havs  been  of  late  nsed  for  books  and  lilus- 
tratkms  of  various  fanda,  where  before  drawings  was  the  sole  method 
of  delineation.  I  believe  myself  Uiat  the  day  will  very  soon  come  when 
photo-mierography,  with  iU  indispuUble  accuracy,  with  its  comparative 
ease  and  oelerity  of  production,  will  Uke  the  place  of  any  manual  drawings. 
The  ehiet  points  which  have  lod  to  the  improverocnU  are :— In  the  first 
■  les,  the  seienos  of  mieroteopy  has  very  materially  improved  within  the 
It  decade,  or  within  the  last  five  years,  and  the  reasons  which  led  to 
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Ikk  iaip(«i«mail  m«,  firil  of  »U.  tint  Mtural  growth  of  tbo  science ; 
•Mond,  Um  impioTtd  opUcal  unngemenU  which  come  within  the  power 
of  Um  OBlidaii  to  nunofkcture.  uid  o(  the  mieroioopUt  to  nse ;  improved 
■■Ihniil  nf  in-rni'-- •'—  br  which  I  mau  in  pwtioalar  the  nse  of  the 
untrnriT ;  aad,  UMly,  I  pliM  grmt  ttren  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
Mw  kiad  of  giaas  on  which  I  abaU  make  a  Um  remarks  later.  In  photo- 
■iMcnphr  anothir  great  iapcoMmant  haa  taken  place  m  the  matter  of 
•tel  ia  known  a«  eoloar  eorreet  or  octhoefanMnatic  photograph;.  I  only 
««•  into  Ike aioRaeopiewacU  alt«  a  rerjr  great  deal  of  this  improvement, 
g|  «kUi  I  ka*«bMoapeakiag,  had  taken  place.  In  other  words,  I  entered 
•liar  it  began  to  be  peHecUy  well  nndentood  by  tlie  moat  expert,  and  when 
it  b^H  to  dawn  on  the  Icaa  expert  that  a  great  deal  of  the  path  had  been 
nonwd  in  the  wrong  direction,  namely,  that  of  low-angled  objectives. 
Itk  DO  bwiwrt  o(  mine  to  inquire  what  led  to  the  low-angled  lenses. 
By  meMif  of  adng  Iheee  low-angled  glasaes  the  qnality  known  as  "  pene- 
tntioo  "  waa  obtouied.  Another  improrement,  I  say,  was  in  the  use  of 
On  eoBdHMW,  and  I  beUere  (it  wai  before  my  time)  that  the  proper— the 
iinanmd— aae  of  the  eondenier  waa  to  a  very  great  extent  due  to  a 

rlleiMa  who  ia  piweent  to-night,  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson.  Some  stiU  believe 
narrsw-aogled  objeetivef ,  bat  not  very  many  use  the  sub-stage  con- 
dcMar  in  the  way  it  aied  to  be.  I  may  just  say  a  very  few  words  upon 
KMauttarofpeaetratioo.  (lUaatratad  on  blackboard.]  The  quality  known 
M  utilutliiii  if  it  eziata  at  all,  conaiBts  in  bringing  two  objects  which 
•n  m»  behind  the  other  to  a  focoa  on  one  plane.  This  is  an  absolute 
{■poaMbility  a^*^'*^  to  ^<  !**■  of  optics.  Two  things  in  different 
planti  outnot  focoa  on  the  same  plane.  There  are  those  who  still  stick 
oat  lor  the  quality  of  penetration.  They  say  that  if  the  "  disc  or  area  of 
ooafuaion"  u  Ida  than  ono-hundredtli  of  an  inch  the  human  eye  is  not 
able  to  jadge  of  it  In  photography  this  theory  does  not  invariably  hold 
food,  becaoae  while  on  a  large  photograph,  for  instance,  an  area  of  con- 
Man  of  ooe-hundedth  part  of  an  inch  would  not  be  any  serious  draw- 
back, 00  a  quarter-plato  it  woald  be  fatal,  and  the  photograph  would  be 
aKdown  as  ansharp  and  blurred.  In  microscopy  we  cannot  afford  to 
deal  with  any  areas  of  confusion  at  all.  We  cannot  have  our  image 
abatp  eooogh.  It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  as  the  angle  of  the  lens 
iaenaaaa  lo  the  penetration  of  the  lens  diminishes;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  it  ia  equally  troe  that  aa  the  angle  of  the  lens  decreases,  so  also  do 
the  moiwion  and  the  definition  of  the  objective ;  and  as  in  microscopy 
and  photo-micrography  you  want  sharpness,  there  seems  to  be  no  argu- 
ment left,  no  other  alternative  left  but  to  sacrifice  this  mythical  penetra- 
tion, and  to  neglect  it  in  favour  of  the  quality  which  is  paramount  with 
aa,  d^^triljon,  and  in  some  caaes  roolutt'on.  Another  point : — To  correct 
•bemtiona  inherent  to  single  lenses,  the  method  used  invariably  was  to 
pot  together  two  glaases  of  different  refractive  indices  in  order  that  one 
might  eoonteraet  the  other;  but  until  not  so  very  long  ago  the  two 
glaaiei  naed  had  indices  in  such  a  proportion  to  each  other  as  only  to 
eooaet  the  knaee  for  two  particular  regions  of  the  spectrum,  and  not 
loagafO  two  German  lacanlt,  after,  I  presume,  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
Maot,  tMBcaded  in  making  another  kind  of  glass  which  had  a  refraction 
latai  ef  diflaiaat  proportion  to  the  other  glass  which  is  used  in  the  ob- 
ieathe,  the  laiull  being  leniee  which,  not  only  for  miscroscopy  but  also 
far  pbotograpby,  gsTe  oa  a  more  oorreet  image  than  ever  was  got  before. 
This  ii  ODC  of  the  neat  improvements  which  has  raised  the  whole  status 
ol  pboto-micngrapby  several  degrees  higher.  The  photographic  side  of 
the  aoeation  I  will  leave  till  later  on.  With  regard  to  the  apparatus 
1  nae  niyaelf,  and  which  may  be  used  by  anybody,  the  requisite 
la  a  nboroeeope  and  a  camera.  It  is  much  more  convenient  that 
the  ■kroMopo  ahoiud  be  tnrnable  down  to  the  horizontal,  and  thot  the 
be  horizontally  placed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
t  by  which  the  focussing  adjustments  of  the  microscope 
eaa  be  oaed  at  a  distance.  This  exists  in  the  apparatus  there,  which  is 
simple,  compact,  and  efficacious.     [Apparatus  furuer  described.] 

I  ooaatder  it  highly  important,  and  certainly  very  convenient  in  use, 
that  ooa  should  be  able  to  turn  the  entire  microscope  and  light  right  out 
of  the  axial  line,  examine  the  image,  arrange  and  correct  it,  and  then 
ton  the  antite  system  back  to  its  positicm. 

Than  yoo  have  a  real  image  throwu  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the 
caaara,  ud  on«e  the  image  is  on  the  camera  screen,  the  matter  becomes 
one  of  photography.  The  use  of  the  sub-stage  condenser  is  a  crucial 
Pofail  (Ulostratod  on  board.]  The  point  of  the  whole  matter  lies  here. 
It  is^aohiiely  neoMsary,  if  yon  are  to  get  a  proper  image,  sharp  and  at 
jUbeat,  that  the  obieet  ahall  be  precisely  at  the  conjugate  foci  of  tlie  ob- 
)eiim  aodaoodaiaer.  The  image  of  the  light  is  to  be  sharply  focussed 
on  tha  ob)eeUTe  by  the  oondenaer.  To  equalise  the  field  of  light  there  is 
a  Jaraptatioo  to  pnt  the  condenser  a  little  out  of  focus,  but  when  the 
^Ta  ia  got  this  pUn  will  be  regretted.  For  myself,  if  1  get  the  con- 
^•Jtoi  towa,  I  cannot  get  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  image.  If  the  i 
-"oee  not  cover  the  field  required, -we  must  use  a  longer  focus   ' 

.  ,.       I  that  ia  the  only  way  to  get  over  the  thing.    I  simply  use 

aMMr  toMM  oondenaer,  and  the  image  of  my  plane  is  larger.  I  sketch 
here  [diagraa)  a  like  makoahift  apparatus  I  sometimes  use  for  illumina- 
f'"'P''^5ST?"  pathological  preparations  where  no  great  resolu- 
UOB  to  laqoirad.  A  pieoo  of  very  finely  ground  glass  is  illuminated  by  a 
boa  a^e.  and  praotioaUy  beoomes  my  radiant.  It  amounts  to  this :  I  am 
not  rtto  to  acoorately  toooe  the  oondenaer,  but  can  very  nearly  focus  it. 
I  mteod  to  try  milk  and  water  instead  of  ground  glass.    By  a  very  slight 
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putting  out  of  focus  I  get  the  field  as  I  want  it,  and  do  not  find  the  "loose 
practice  "  very  materially  spoils  my  photograph. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  gelatine  plates  are  unsuited  for  photo- 
micrography. I  quite  appreciate  the  idea  that  there  is  in  this,  but  I 
think  that  the  idea  is  slightly  erroneous.  Objectors  to  the  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  say  that  the  image  on  rapid  plates  is  too  coarse  in  grain 
to  be  of  use.  It  is  coarse  in  comparison  with  wet  collodion  and  alow 
gelatine  platea,  but  the  grain  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  damaging  ; 
I  have  never  yet  known  visible  grain  even  in  the  highest  direct  magnifi- 
cation. 

Specimens  were  once  sent  to  me  of  the  best  diatom  photographs  I  had 
then  seen,  done  by  wet  collodion  and  subsequent  camera  enlargement, 
and  I  was  challenged  to  prove  equal  results  direct  by  wet  collodion,  or  by 
any  process  except  camera  enlargement  process.  I  went  into  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and  the  first  time  I  tried  with  gelatine  direct  I  found  my 
results  were  every  bit  as  good  as  with  collodion  and  enlargement. 

This  is  another  point  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  people  think  that  uneven  objects,  as 
diatoms,  are  better  done  by  taking  negatives  at,  say,  one  hundred  and 
"ifty  diameters,  and  enlarging  twice  in  camera,  than  can  be  done  by 
taking  them  at  three  hundred  times  by  direct  photographic  methods.  I 
came  to  a  conclusion  totally  at  variance  with  this.  The  trouble  is  got 
over  as  well — in  certain  respects  better — by  a  direct  magnification  in  the 
camera  with  the  microscope  lens,  always  with  one  proviso  that  you  do 
not  overstrain  the  objectives  you  are  using. 

I  believe  in  high-angled  lenses,  the  higher  the  better,  provided  correc- 
tions are  good.  Regarding  condenser  in  the  matter  of  angle,  any  micro- 
scopist  will  understand  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  using  a  lens 
at  high  angle  if  you  have  not  a  condenser  to  match.  A  dry  condenser  of 
160°  I  have  always  found  to  be  ample  for  any  purpose  which  I  have  re- 
quired outside  the  domain  of  microscopic  feats,  such  as  test  diatoms  and 
infinitesimal  flagellse. 

,  , ,  The  Focussing  of  Image. 
i  A  very  great  many  different  methods  have  been  used;  many  ingenious, 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  seriously  bad.  The  simplest  is  about  the 
t  best.  I  have  tried  sensitive  plates,  fogged  and  slightly  developed  and 
intensified,  and  I  have  always  come  back  to  the  old  original  business, 
which  simply  consists  in  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  with  some  diamond-drawn 
lines  on  it ;  in  my  case  the  diamond-drawn  lines  consists  of  strokes 
divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch,  which  divisions  I  use  for  approximate 
measurements  of  objects.  It  is  exceedingly  important,  of  course,  to  get 
focussing  eyepiece  accurately  fixed;  I  "squash"  a  fly  on  the  front  of 
my  plate-screen,  and  set  the  focus  of  my  "  Bamsden  "  or  "  Aplanatic  " 
on  the  fly's  wing. 

As  to  correction  of  lens  for  cover-glass  by  tube  length  or  collar  adjust- 
ment, I  find  one  system  as  good  as  another.  There  is  no  rule  whatever 
for  this  correction.  Tliis  correction  is  obtained  by  experiment  alone. 
You  have  to  sit  down  and  alter  the  tube  or  collar  until  you  get  what  yon 
believe  to  be  the  sharpest  image ;  that  is  where  the  real  science  of  photo- 
micrography comes  in.  If  photo-micrography  is  not  an  accurate  science, 
it  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all. 

With  regard,  finally,  to  the  photographic  part  of  tlie  question,  the  most 
marked  improvement  of  late  has  been  the  introduction  of  colour-correct 
plates.  We  now  find  it  easy  to  do  objects  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  out  of  the  scope  of  the  photographer.  I  refer  in  great  measure 
to  the  large  and  useful  class  of  objects  prepared  with  pathological  and 
physiological  stains.  You  may  wonder  when  I  say  that  the  stain  I  prefer 
is  one  which  consists  of  brilliant  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  That  is  my  pet 
stain.  In  every  case  I  have  used  this  treble  stain  in  preference  to  all 
others.  I  have  got  to  such  a  pitch  now  that,  given  any  reasonable  colour 
at  all,  so  far  as  the  photographic  art  is  concerned,  I  usually  succeed  at 
once,  but  it  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  that  I  succeed  in  making  a  tho- 
roughly satisfactory  negative  the  first  time  I  try.  Sometimes  I  have 
tried  twenty  or  even  more  times,  and  one  object  I  have  certainly  done 
one  hundred  times,  and  have  not  succeeded  yet.  The  stains  met  with  in 
pathological  and  physiological  work  are  logwood  and  cosine  or  other  red. 
As  a  rule  if  logwood  is  deep  enough,  it  may  be  photographed  without  a 
screen  at  all,  but  it  is  well  to  use  an  eosine  plate.  Bismarck  brown  has 
beaten  me  more  often  than  any  other  stain.  I  never  know  wliat  sort  of 
screen  I  am  going  to  use.  It  entirely  depends  on  the  tint.  I  am  very 
fond  of  intensification  of  any  kind.  If  intensification  is  to  be  properly 
carried  out  you  must  not  let  that  plate  see  the  light  until  it  is  absolutely 
fixed.  I  believe  there  is  an  invisible  deposit  after  light  action,  but  on 
intensification  it  becomes  visible ;  that  is  of  course  a  mere  theory,  but 
the  conclusion  that  I  arrived  at. 

With  regard  to  printing,  I  find  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything.  Albu- 
men printing  is  very  satisfactory ;  chloride  emulsion  paper  good;  bromide 
paper  the  best.  I  almost  invariably  glaze  my  photographs.  I  may  say 
in  landscajje  work  I  do  not  like  glazing  photographs.  It  is  very  easily 
done. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  have  nearly  exhausted 
the  subject.  The  chief  thing  often  comes  out,  the  real  benefit  got,  in  the 
discussion  which  follows.  Vfe  have  here  to-night  several  men  who  have 
made  a  leading  mark  upon  microscopy  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Nelson 
is  here,  and  also  a  gentleman  who  has  made  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
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uid  enditeblc  duooreriM  with  ngkrd  to  dimtom  stnietimi  vhich  b«T« 
been  nude  (or  many  a  long  year.  Axduw  Pbimcle. 

DncvHioa. 

Mr.  Stuem. — I  bara  enjoyed  the  paper  Jtrj  much  indeed ;  I  take  great 
tataPMt  in  pboco-nricragraplir.  Mr.  Pringie  hae  ap]ilir>{  tbe  micnocope  to  hix 
ainady  uccUtat  pkotograpby,  whUe  I  bare  applieal  photography,  tlirongh  tbe 
UBdaaaa  of  Mr.  Priifk  ibowing  ma  how,  to  my  mkTo«co|>e.  He  has  ipoken 
of  M—  mkiOKOiifaal  nattaa  ia  th«  flnt  part  of  hU  pajier  which  I  might  jut 
to.  Om  ia  th«  penetntioD  of  olfiactiTea.  Thi«  baa  be«o  a  omx  and 
Whaa  I  b«pu>  I  waa  beaten  by  tUa  I  hare  bail  made  for  me  lov- 
glaaaa  tar  peoatiatioo.  Now  I  know  batter.  I  naw  with  practical 
aifaricaca  Ihay  wrrt  a  mistake.  Now  I  know  they  were  a  miatake,  and  the 
laaaoM  ia,  then  ia  inch  a  thing  aa  "  aomerical  aperture. "  Tbe  nnmerical  aper- 
ture of  a  lena  of  IStT  ia  I,  or  unity.  Tike  penetratioo  of  a  leoa  ia— mathemati- 
cally miut  be — in  the  invene  ratio  of  the  aperture.  Tbe  penetration  of  a  lena 
wboee  anmerieal  apcrtore  ii  ooo-kalf  ia  oao-lfth.  renetration  nriex  at  a  tre- 
■Mtdoaaly  greater  rate  according  to  Ibeal  length ;  the  rate  that  the  penetration 
enriaa  la  a  ■iereaeoyteal  laaa  ia  oaa  npoa  the  aqnaie  of  the  focna.  I  hare  a 
tnaMadoaapalloTaranMa  wboliariilgannmviVglek  I  want  yoa  to  bear 
taariadlhatthefeeworthaleaabaaagnataraftet  ea  paoetratioa  than  the 
apertu*.  TW  Innwaa  olapertTa  gitea  yon  aa  watawaa  patt  by  Iha  Intraaii 
of  naolaliaa.  Mr.  Priagla  haa  alladed  to  the  aa^laMar  and  aalMlaga  eon- 
daaaer.  Onethfa^fhodldnotUy—eb  all'— on,  >.<.,  the  condaaaar  aaed  ought 
tobanrMMBciclattontotbooi^eetlvaBand.  Yonmuatliaveaoaadeaaarlaraaeh 
leM  :  apo-chrooutk  ayaten.  We  hate  not  ba<l  tlieni  applioi  to  teIeaco|iea 
ami  camera  laoaCK.  Then  haa  bean  a  perfect  reTolution  in  tbe  microeeopa. 
Itefcao  Abbe  haa  made  the  ay«|^aea  aatw  lata  the  onutnictioo  of  the  micro- 
BMfia.  Tkh  qaaatloa  of  ayeylauan  mi  fcaaaa  ia  extremely  bcaatlAU  and 
iattfcatin^ 

Afartbir 


ON  DEVELOPMENT. 
[X  r<)w»»nfaatiee  to  Ow  Ctmtn  aab,] 
Row  oflen  we  hear  tht  nariU  diMMMd  of  the  rariooa  kind*  of  doTelopMs, 
with  regard  to  the  amoont  of  Mall  wUah  eaa  be  obtaiaad  with  tham 
individnallT,  or,  rather,  tha  ■aiirilliwuw  of  a  plate  with  a  eattaia  da- 
ralofier.  One  naa  a^ya  ha  oaa  frt  the  noal  detail  with  tanona  oateto, 
aauther  with  pyio-amniaaia,aiMUMr  with  pyro  and  potaah  eaibooata,  an- 
other with  pyro-earbooaiaof  aoda,aaaUMr«Mi  the  naa  of  eaoatie,  poiuh, 
or  aoda,  inataad  of  the  ciarhonalaa.  Imltij  aaaie  hava  giTaa  tbe  palm  to 
l^droqaiaoo*,  and  ao  on.  flaaing  vaqr  umtt  divanity  <if  opinion,  I  triad 
aoma  tima  ago  to  aattla  ihia  apaatfaiB  far  n^aaU,  in  bopoa  that  none 
diSeianea  might  ba  faond  eooaidarab^  in  lavoor  of  a  partiealar  darelopar, 
eapedally  when  wa  eaaridar  that  ia  oar  dioiea  we  ean  aotoally  deal  with  a 
total  ehuig*  in  Iha  dwmialiy  of  the  -Tt*-**'-  I  therefore,  aa  earetnlly 
aa  pcaafhlo,  bagaa  withoot  pnJnAM,  and  daring  my  experimenta,  whan 
I  thonght  thoN  waa  any  paraapUUa  a««aea  (I  now  only  lalar  to  aanai- 
tieiaaaa).  I  triad,  by  allanwtioa  of  fanaola,  to  tat  the  beat  reanlU  in  all 
eaaaa.  To  mj  great  amptiaa  I  faond  all  dwJopeii,  including  (arrooa 
oxalate,  all  the  modi  flea  tmna  of  pmgaOie  aaU  with  rariooa  alkaliaa  and 
hydroauinooa.  exactly  of  aqoal  taJno  w  the  giring  of  detail  I  muat  h«r« 
■late  that  the  experimanle  were  carried  oat  with  my  own  nlatea  aaly,  ao 
that  I  cannot  pntand  to  a^  that  the  reanllj  mentioned  would  ooenr 
nader  any  circamataneee ;  bowercr,  it  oertaioly  waa  remarkable  that  all 
kinda  of  dreloaara  gave  the  aaaa  faaoili,  and  I  aboald  be  ioelined  to 
galhar  iroaa  thU,  that  any  fotara  taanaM  in  aanaitiTenaaa  will  ba  faond 
m  the  plate  rather  than  ia  tiM  darafapar. 

I  hare  cflan  beard  my  friand,  Mr.  IVna  Jenitinga,  naa  tbe  rather 
pretty  arnmant  that,  ao  laaitar  how  abort  the  axpoaore.  tbe  image  maat 
u  ui  thara"  U  yoa  eoold  only  deralop  it.  Tbe  little  "  if,"  aa  oaoal. 
'•x:'.''t  the  qoaatioa.  It  ia  not  moeh  oonaolatinn  to  tell  any  one  de- 
Teloping  aa  and»-»inoiad  aagatiTe  of  an  important  aubjeet  that  it  ia 
"all  thara."  ffia  lapfar  aooU  aearotly  be  entered  on  the  minotee  of  thia 
Club. 

With  ragard  to  daMity  d  IsMfi,  I  alM  faond  that,  prorided  the  focmala 
waa  arranged,  e>inal  appafMrt  danaify  ooold  be  had  witti  all  kinda  of  de- 
velopvra ;  I  aay  apparent,  bacaoaa  coloor  haa,  of  eoorae,  a  graat  deal  to 
do  with  thia.  Howovar,  aa  than  waa  no  diffleolly  in  getting  aalBeiettt 
Htn«it>  with  all  kinda  of  davalopara,  I  coald  not  make  a  great  point  in 
fti'Mir  '  r  ^oy  ooa  kind. 

lUwii«;  iiientiooed  eokmr,  I  will  digraea  far  a  few  minutea  to  oonaidcr  a 
rary  impoctant  matter  witli  ragard  to  it.  What  I  am  going  to  eaj  ia  not 
new,  bat,  aa  f ar  aa  I  know,  maafa  atteatioa  haa  not  been  paid  to  eolonr  ot 

a,  asoepting  in  a  wMog  diroetioa.  Bo  that  I  may  be  elearly  oodar- 
I  may  mcotion  that  on  ma^y  -ffraartm-  I  bare  bad  to  make  ^aetal 
plalaa  lor  photo-lithonaphy  and  allied  prneamaa  when  ^reat  danat(y  of  ^ 
•Miga  ia  raqoiiad.  I  bappmed  to  call  on  a  geatleman  aaing  theaa  plalaa  aame 
(oreopriag  line  drawinga,  and  loand  him  oaing  mercary  tntwiaiflration 
with  ad  Ma  work.  I  a»ke>l  whether  ha  eoold  not  get  anfieient  denaity  by 
deiiilBjaiaat  ••  Yea,  eartainly."  ho  lapliad ;  '■  bat  we  And  that  whan 
aafleient  deoaity  ia  obtained  by  devalopoMnt,  the  fine  linea  of  the  drawing 
aia  Moekad  up  and  datail  ia  loat,  ao  wo  prafer  to  atop  davdopmant,  and 
iataoeify  by  Aaaga  of  aoioor,  withoot  larthat  depoait  of  ailvar  to  ekg  the 


nagatire."  For  line  work  the  difference  in  the  two  methods  is  so  remarlL- 
able  aa  to  place  the  matter  out  of  question.  I  liave  still  further  evidence 
on  this  point.  At  one  time  I  remember  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  being  Vi  ry 
anxiona  to  have  some  quicldy  printing  negatives  lor  a  very  large  order,  and 
I  auggaated  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  to  prevent  tbe  yellow  st^in  of  the 
film.  Be  uaed  the  iron  developer  for  some  little  time,  and,  without 
giving  the  reaaon,  told  me  one  day  that  he  found  a  blocking  of  dettiil  in 
the  high  lights,  and  so  lie  returned  to  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid.  To  my 
mind  the  cause  of  the  difference  is  vimple,  it  being  that  a  greater  deposit 
of  the  silver  compotmd  to  get  suQicient  density  is  necessary  where  the 
image  ia  not  of  such  a  non-actinic  colour.  Colour  of  image  ia,  I  tbink, 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  and  I  hope  that  the  members  of  this 
Club  will  give  it  their  eameat  attention.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  strive  for  a  red  or  orange  colour,  and  perhaps  some  means  may  be 
found  of  altering  the  colour  of  a  negative  simply,  and  thus  do  away  willi 
mercary  intenailication,  vhich  lias  several  well-known  defects  against  its 
aae.  To  anm  up  the  matter  briefly,  the  mote  non-actinic  the  colour  of 
tbe  negative  the  better  for  its  delicacy  and  good  printing  qualities. 

The  preaent  general  oae  of  aulphitea  is,  no  doabt,  mainly  due  to  tbe 
deaire  for  pret^-U>oking  nagativea.  There  is  alao  an  idea  that  sulphites 
in  a  maaaarv  prevent  pyro  stain  tn  the  fllm  itself ;  this  may  be  so  when 
daiefapaaant  u  not  poahed  very  far,  bot  otherwise  I  think  the  remedy 
haoomat  worse  than  the  diacaae,  aa  the  stain  which  occurs  in  instao- 
ianaooa  work  whan  (arcing  development  in  the  preaenoe  of  sulphites 
aaawi  leea  amenable  to  the  action  of  elearing  liquids  snoh  as  solutions  of 
alom  and  the  varioos  acida. 

There  ia  an  objaetion  to  tbe  uac  of  sulphites,  ao  f ar  aa  I  am  personally 
ooneemed ;  it  ia  tbe  lengthening  of  the  tune  of  development,  which  takes 
plaee  when  aolphitea  are  preaent  in  eonaiderable  quantity  :  this  objection 
la  alao  atronoly  twrnplalned  of  by  prafaaaional  portraitists.  I  confess  to 
liking  qoick  aerelopment,  and  I  need  aoarealy  aay  that  when  there  are  a 
poaa  or  two  of  plalea  awaiting  development,  one  gela  rather  tired  of 
WTingly  watebing  the  alowly  coming  image. 

AnioUier  aohataoea,  the  mata-biaulphito  of  potash,  has  Utely  come  into 
Tery  axtenaiTe  oee  aa  a  aobatitote  for  the  vanoos  sulphites.  I  would  here 
menlioB  that  tbaie  ia  a  very  general  miatake  wiUi  regard  to  this  salt,  as 
it  ia  coainaed  with  tbe  biaalphite  of  potaah.  Even  many  of  the  large 
manafactoring  rtwimiata  aeem  to  be  tmder  the  aame  mistake,  as  I  hare 
aeveral  timea  had  the  ordinary  biaalphite  given  to  me  instead.  Tbe 
farmala  ia  quite  different ;  the  mata-bisolphite  being  K,  S,  0, ;  the 
ordinary  bistilphite  being  K  H  S  0- 

Tbera  ia  Muy  one  maker  of  the  meto-biaulphite,  the  process  being 
patented.  Aeeotding  to  the  maker,  it  ia  a  permanent  salt,  and  does  not 
change  hj  expoanre  of  tbe  dry  aalt  to  the  atmoephete.  In  my  own  ex- 
perienoe  I  Und  it  better  to  oaa  than  the  ordinary  inlphites,  leea  of  it  being 
required,  and  in  oonaegnenne  there  ia  not  ao  mtteh  alowing  action  in 
derelopnent 

I  dart  aay  that  many  here  have  noticed  vritb  me  that,  with  a  given 
quantity  of  pyrogallio  add,  the  preaenoe  of  sulphitea  haa  a  deatmctive 
effect  on  the  denaity  o(  the  image;  it  ia  perhapa  for  this  reaaon  that 
formaliB  for  derafapment  ooataining  aolphitea  are  generally  large  in  the 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  aeid  reeommended. 

No  doubt  yoo  have  all  noticed  that  the  varioos  carbonatea  when  used 
alone,  withoot  the  praeeoBe  of  a  eaoatie  alkali,  considerably  lengthen 
the  time  of  developaieat  aa  compared  with  canstic  ammonia ;  it  is  no 
donbt  for  this  reaaon  that  amongst  profeasional  |iortraitisM  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  pyro-ammonia  ia  generally  preferred. 

Hydroqainooe  ia  now  'titming  a  great  favoarite,  and  deservedly  so,  on 
aeeoont  of  ite  eomparative  (leedom  from  staining  the  lilni.  Until 
reeently  ite  great  drawback  haa  beoi  in  the  length  of  time  leqnired  fur 
development ;  hot  aince  the  use  of  eaoatie  potash  with  it,  inslasd  of  the 
varioos  carbonatea,  thia  trouble  haa  been  practically  overcome.  I  tried  a 
abort  time  ago  a  formula  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne,  given  by  him  in  a  commu- 
nfaatton  to  the  Neweaatle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic 
Aaaodation.    It  a  aa  follows : — 

1. 

Hydnxjainooe 4  grains. 

Mcta  bisulphite  of  potaah t      ,, 

Bromide  of  potaaaiam 1  grain. 

Diatillad  water 1  ounce. 

'i. 

Potaaasnm  hydrate 10  graina. 

DiatiUed  water  >      1  onnoa. 

Bqaal  parts  of  1  and  3. 

This  formala  worka  very  well ;  with  some  plates  the  bromide  may  be 
omit:ed. 

I  should  like  to  aay  a  few  worda  on  the  development  of  landscape 
negativea,  particularly  with  regvd  to  obtaining  cloud  effects  in  the 
aaoM  plate  as  on  which  tlie  picture  ia  taken.  We  all  know  that  as  a  rule 
the  akjr  portion  ia  over  expoaed,  and  very  much  ao  in  comparison  with  the 
reat  of  the  negative,  and  abw  that  in  many  negatives  we  find  clouds 
develop,  showing  all  their  detail  at  an  early  stage  of  development  aiid 
then  rapidly  solarise  away,  leaving  in  the  case  of  a  tliinly  coated  plate  a 
thin,  even  sky  portion,  without  detail  and  evidence  of  solarisation  and 
halation  in  the  pictiue,  and  in  the  case  of  a  thickly  coated  pUte,  a  denae 
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1  ikT  Dortioa  tUl  CMDot  b«  prinlea  throogh,  but  as  "^wJ^*''"  J"^' 
•^  .  lE2«^J«tiT«r  Now    U)  set  the  best  effecU  without  double 

SSb!?  J«r3M  tkr  Um  »•  iooo  m  the  »ky  ii  oonndered  snfticiently 

UttimJmZa  U  tety  ikilfal  with  local  deTelopment,  and  I  pass 
W««dilJwThUD«gatiTii  tc  .how  whu  I  mean  with  wgard  to  .t.  A 
l^i^m^j  b.  SSto  help  gradation  in  the  extremes  o  igbt  and 
STat  taihe  iake  o«  the  pUte  it«lf,  and  I  may  mention  that  I  have  to 
■fmn  •  pkto  raeeWW  for  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  contaimng  a  very  'arge 
SSuI  oi  iSdtSrStif.  W.  aU  Snow  how  persistently  Captam  Abney 
hTrMoniUidnl  the  aae  of  iodide,  in  emufsions.  and  no  doubt  he  is 
ShJ^SSwth^  work  U  to  be  obtained.  As  a  plate  maker,  however 
IW,  lob.  ehar,  in  the  use  of  lanje  quantities  of  iodide,  on  account  of 
llM  l«Mrtb«wd  Um«  of  fixing  and  the  alteration  of  colour  in  the  image. 
Kr  «SteWk.  emeeially  where  lar«  trade  at  small  prices  is  earned 
iT  TimSSi  tStVtiicklj  coatiS.  heaTUy  iodised  plate  wonld  be 
Totad  a  nutaMK*.  thoogh  brtter  iwnlt.  wonld  be  oblamed;  but  for 
uXm.  workTniidoa&edly  .nch  a  plate  is  by  far  saperior  where 
tatiUiiW  or  aponire,  bettor  gradation,  and  freedom  from  halation  are 

n  nboM  like  to  My  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  various  acids  for 
kwpins  PTiogaUlc  add  in  »Intion.  The  best,  I  think,  is  sulphuric  acid, 
MdlDM  ooedraohm  of  the  strong  acid,  diluted,  to  one  ounce  of  pyro- 
MlUe  acid  galpharoo.  add  I  find  destroys  part  of  the  densitygmng 
power.  Next  to  sulphorio  I  rfiould  choose  citric  acid,  though  it  has  the 
debet  that  the  citrate,  formed  have  a  very  softening  effect  on  the  film. 

The  OM  of  sulphites  for  the  pnrpoM  of  keeping  pyrogallic  acid  I  con- 
•Uer  bad.  I  find  that  where  large  quantities  of  them  are  used  they 
eteate  the  very  evil  they  are  osed  to  avoid,  for  instead  of  preserving  the 
developer  they  destroy  it— not  that  the^  may  not  prevent  the  oxidation  of 
the  pyrojaUie  add,  bat  in  beooming  oxidised  themselves  the  development 
i.  Mopped  by  the  large  quantity  of  sulphates  formed ;  indeed,  I  have 
had,  over  and  over  again,  solntions  of  pyrogallic  acid  rendered  practically 
inert  when  exposed  any  time  to  the  atmosphere. 

A  word  on  single  fluid  developers  and  I  have  done.  I  think  them 
mort  onMientifle.  We  all  know  how  very  thirsty  is  alkaline  pyrogallic 
aeid  for  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  concentrated  single  fluid  developers  must 
MOB  spoil  u  in  contact  with  air.  All  conoentrate<l  solutions  of  pyrogallic 
add  will  keep  indefinitely,  whether  acid  or  alkaline,  provided  the  bottle 
be  full  and  well  corked,  but  the  bottle  cannot  always  be  full,  and  then,  of 
eoane,  «ilt«iiti»  wlation.  mtut  at  once  suffer.  J.  Cadett. 


they  diminished  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  ;  there  was  a  loss  of  light, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  rings  was  altered. 

The  colours  of  tliin  films  sometimes  came  out  upon  a  polished 
Daguerreotype  plate  when  acted  upon  by  iodine.  Professor  Sylvanus 
Tliompson  had  lent  him  a  piece  of  mica  which  exhibited  the  colours  of 
thin  plates  with  great  brilliancy,  as  he  would  show  them  upon  the  screen. 
Old  partially  decomposed  glass,  such  as  ia  sometimes  dug  up  with  Koman 
remains,  often  displays  the  colours  of  thin  films,  and  that,  too,  with  some 
strength  sometimes  by  transmitted  light;  in  such  cases,  no  doubt,  a 
number  of  thin  films  are  superimposed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  the 
growth  of  insects  a  number  ol  membranous  films  maybe  formed  one  upon 
the  top  of  the  other,  with  perhaps  air  spaces  separating  them,  or  perhaps 
some  watery  liquid ;  such  combinations,  supposing  them  to  exist,  would 
produce  colours  such  as  are  seen  upon  the  wing-cases  of  beetles,  and  upon 
other  insects  and  living  things  in  the  organic  world. 

Newton,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  emission  theory,  devised  periodic  fits  in 
the  motions  of  particles ;  these  fits  were  a  kind  of  ghost  ot  the  real  wave. 


LOBD  RAYLEIOH  ON  EXPEBIMENTAL  OPTICS. 
IV. 

Ox  Batorday,  Lord  Rayleigh  deUvered  hie  fourth  lecture  on  the  above 
ralqeet,  and  began  by  lecapitolating  that  the  mutual  action  of  two  streams 
ol  Ught  prodooe.  the  oolonr.  of  tliin  plates;  when  those  streams  are 
neer^  eqoal  in  intennty  the  result  of  their  superposition  depends  upon  the 
leklive  ph.ee.  of  the  wave..  In  Young's  language  this  was  called  "  inter- 
tmtmm,"  hot  he,  the  speaker,  was  not  very  fond  of  that  word,  because 
troB  the  point  ol  view  ot  the  wave  theory  there  is  no  superposition,  and 
if  that  be  called  "  interference,"  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  non-inter- 
Ineaee  may  be.  If  the  plate  is  infinitely  thin,  then  there  is  no  inter- 
taranee,  if  the  word  has  to  be  ased.  Interference  is  always  measured  by 
twice  the  tbickseu  of  the  plate,  and  half  a  wave  length  must  be  added  or 
nbtaeted,  becanw  the  reflections  from  the  two  surfaces  take  place 
under  different  drcomstanoe.. 

Ewiy  ooioor  aenuticn  U  capable  of  being  represented  by  various 
mistoiee  of  red,  green,  and  violet.  Lord  Bayleigh  liere  drew  attention  to 
a  eoloor-diagiam,  graphically  representing  the  colour  scale  of  Newton's 
ring..  The  colonr.  of  Newton',  rings  are  rendered  impure,  he  said,  by  a 
certain  amoont  of  while  light  .uperimposed  npon  them  by  reflection  from 
the  upper  nirface  of  the  front  lens.  They  are  not  the  pure  colours  of  the 
.paelraiu,  and  more  eepecially  in  the  red  and  green  there  is  no  approach 
tnareto,  bat  the  bloe  and  yellow  are  more  nearly  pure.  By  means  of 
prionatie  analyn.  the  colour,  of  the  thin  plates  can  be  investigated  more 
doeely  than  hj  the  eye.     The  lecturer  here  inserted  a  lens  in  a  nearly 


paiallel  heam  from  the  doctric  lamp,  in  the  face  of  which  lamp  was  a  slit, 
aod  on  Ike  other  nde  ot  the  lens  he  placed  a  soap  film,  at  such  an  angle 
■*  to  reflect  aa  image  of  the  dit  on  to  the  scrrcn  ;  near  the  film,  and 
between  it  and  the  nreen,  be  placed  a  direct  viHion  prism  to  analyse  the 
eotoon  introdoeed  into  the  imago  of  the  slit  by  the  soap  film.  In  the 
Mtine  wav  he  analyMd  the  colonrs  of  Newton's  rings,  which  experiment, 
be  laid,  had  flnt  been  performed  by  Young  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

Thecdonrsof  thin  plates  can  be  produced  in  another  and  inferior  way, 
naffl^,  by  transmitted  instead  of  reflected  light ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  raSeetcd  twice  from  glass  sarfaccs,  and  in  the  former  not  at  all ;  these 
tianmitted  ring,  are  very  faint,  and  the  colours  are  hardly  perceptible  at 
a  distance  when  an  image  of  thorn  is  thrown  upon  the  screen  When 
Uj^blls  obliquely  upon  a  thin  plate  the  relative  reUrdation  is  less ; 
wBtt  Kewtoo'.  ring,  are  oburved  obliquely  they  are  dilated.  Newton 
ried  water  and  other  mibetaooe.  in  his  ring  eiperimente,  but  fonnd  that 


MR.  MUYBBIDGE  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Last  Friday  night  Mr.  Eadweard  Muybridge  lectured  at  the  Eoyal  Insti- 
I    tution   before  the  largest  auditory,  so  far,  of  the  session,  the  theatre 

being  quite  full. 
j  Mr.  Muybridge  said  that  seven  years  ago  he  had  lectured  before  the 
I  Royal  Institution  on  animal  locomotion,  and  since  then  had  spent  five 
years  of  his  life  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  experimentally  in- 
vestigating the  same  subject,  including  the  motions  of  children.  He  had 
but  a  small  fraction  of  bis  results  to  bring  under  their  notice  that  evening. 
His  camera  had  a  series  of  twelve  lenses  placed  near  each  other  in  a 
horizontal  row ;  there  was  also  a  thirteenth  lens  for  focussing ;  thus 
twelve  pictures  were  taken,  and  in  rapid  succession.  A  curtain  shutter 
was  used  in  the  exposures,  drawn  down  by  an  indiarubber  spring.  He 
did  not  state  the  focal  length  or  nature  of  the  lenses,  or  the  size  of  each 
original  negative.  The  shutters  were  released  by  means  of  electro- 
magnets governed  by  a  wheel  commutator,  which  would  send  twenty-four 
pulsations  of  electricity  to  twenty-four  shutters  in  one  revolution ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  twelve  pulsations  only  were  sent  by  means  of  each  alternate  con- 
tact piece  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  it  having  been  found  by 
experience  that  a  series  of  twelve  consecutive  exposures  is  enough  to 
reveal  all  the  details  necessary  to  be  known  in  a  continuous  series  of 
motions  by  animals.  Sometimes  twenty-four  exposures  were  made  in  a 
second.  Three  of  these  twelve-lens  cameras  were  used  at  once  over  one 
animal,  to  show  its  position  from  three  different  points  of  view  at  abso- 
lutely the  same  instant.  The  results  of  all  exposures  exceeding  one  two- 
hundredth  of  a  second  in  duration  were  rejected,  as  being  too  long  to  give 
results  deserving  consideration.  None  of  the  pictures,  he  said,  were  pro- 
fessed to  be  better  than  those  of  an  amateur ;  they  were  not  presented  as 
fine  art  photographs,  even  were  photography  itself  a  fine  art,  which  he 
very  much  doubted. 

He  then  proceeded  to  exhibit  on  the  screen  positive  pictures  of  the 
petitions  taken  np  when  in  motion  by  the  horse,  camel,  lion,  mastiff, 
tiger,  "  coon,"  buffalo,  ox,  goat,  and  hog.  Also  of  a  sloth  crawling  back 
downwards  with  its  feet  grasping  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree  above. 
The  order  in  which  it  moved  its  limbs  was  the  same  as  with  the  animals 
previously  mentioned,  and  a  child  crawling  on  all  fours  moved  its  limbs 
in  a  similar  order  of  succession.  Pictures  of  the  ass  and  elk  followed. 
Once,  he  said,  it  was  a  disputed  question  whether  a  horse  in  galloping 
ever  had  all  its  four  feet  off  the  ground  at  once ;  he  exhibited  a  picture 
of  one  with  all  its  four  feet  well  in  the  air,  and  added  that  after  such  a 
position  it  always  comes  down  first  upon  one  of  its  fore  feet ;  to  this  rule 
there  is  no  exception.  He  exhibited  a  picture  of  the  fastest  mare  in  the 
United  States,  taken  while  she  was  going  at  a  speed  of  fifty-two  feet  per 
second ;  one  of  her  feet,  he  said,  must  have  been  moving  at  no  less  a 
speed  than  four  hundred  feet  per  second.  He  exhibited  several  series  of 
pictures  of  a  horse  walking,  trotting,  and  galloping  with  a  naked  man  on 
its  back.  He  also  exhibited  a  series  representing  the  kick  of  the  mule 
and  the  peculiarly  vicious  twist  it  gives  to  its  taU  while  flinging  out  its 
hind  legs. 

He  likewise  exhibited  a  series  of  photographs  ot  statues  of  all  ages  and 
kingdoms,  to  show  how  artists  had  represented  the  attitudes  of  animals  ; 
some  of  these  were  exceedingly  faulty,  others,  especially  those  executed 
by  the  Greeks,  were  remarkably  accurate.  The  earliest  representations 
of  moving  animals,  he  said,  were  not  to  be  found  in  Egj'pt,  for  the  pre- 
glacial  man  of  the  south  of  Europe  executed  very  fair  drawings  upon 
bone ;  he  exhibited  a  photograph  of  one  of  these  drawings  representing  a 
reindeer.  Pictures  of  moving  animals  from  sculptures  on  the  tomb  of 
Ti,  in  Sakkarah,  from  Assyiian  sources,  from  the  sarcophagus  of  Amathus, 
in  Cyprus,  from  representations  of  the  victories  ot  Rameses,  and  from 
other  sources  were  shown. 

From  an  artistic  point  ot  view  the  finest  pictures  shown  by  him  were 
some  ot  those  representing  the  flight  of  the  cockatoo ;  they  were  quite  as 
remarkable  and  pleasing,  if  not  more  so,  than  those  ot  Anschiitz,  of  Lissa, 
representing  the  flying  stork.  He  also  exhibited  a  series  of  pictures  re- 
presenting the  flight  of  the  vulture. 


Mmrcli  SO.  18»] 
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Katcbauotic  PHOTOoBAnrr.  By  L>r.  P.  U.  EMcasoa. 
LoadoB :  ttrnfom  I»w  A  Co. 
Thi  kalhor  Mams  to  have  slipped  off  the  nilg  ereti  before  he  made  a 
■tart  with  his  book,  for  in  the  dedication  to  the  memory  of  Adam  Salomon 
of  Parii,  he  allodes  to  him  aa  haTing  been  the  first  artist  of  acknowledged 
ability  who  was  oriKinal  enoagh  to  practise  photography  lor  its  own  sake 
—a  mistake  the  author  was  not  iikafy  to  haTc  made  bad  he  made  himself 
better  aeqoainted  with  the  past  history  of  photography  from  the  art  side 
of  the  qoailion.  From  the  apparent  stndions  care  with  which  others  who 
have  made  tor  themsalres  name  and  fame  aa  photographic  "  artists  "  are 
ignorad  throoghoat,  a  aospieiaa  is  arooaad  that,  had  not  the  ■onl  of  the 
talented  French  scnlptor  takan  wing,  he,  too,  might  hare  reataioad 
nrmntiead  in  his  pages. 

In  the  introdnetioa,  the  aathor  takes  objection  to  tlie  terms  "  amateor" 
and  "  ptiili—iuual  "  as  usually  nnderatood.  balisring  it  to  be  foUy  to  apply 
the  fomMr  to  mm  who  does  not  ytititim  photography  for  his  living,  or  the 
lattar  to  on*  vfao  gains  his  liriog  ItMnhj.  He  gives  it  as  his  dicta  that 
"  yiufcMiuinl  pbotographan  an  ttuMa  who  have  stndied  one  branch  of 
pbotopapby  Ihoroi^hly  aad  an  mnten  of  all  its  raaooreaa."  An  ama- 
laor,  on  Iba  eontiary.  aeeordiog  to  this  authority,  ■■  is  a  dabbler  withoat 
aim,  wilhonl  knowladga,  aad  aflan  withoat  eapacity .  no  matter  Imw  many 
d  hi*  pmdoettaas  ha  may  aall."  Under  whidi  't«"g"^«''~  doas  Ifr. 
EoMnMenisidar  that  ha  hinaslf  is  •atitlcdtoraDk?  Flwtogimphats, 
aeeapling  the  nnirarMlly  nesivad  daflnitiwi  ot  tb«  tmm,  nl^ata  him. 
pariiapa  too  iiiiwiiOBiWMO.  *»  ^  pnifsntoiisls.  beeaoaa  be— very 
wiiely,  aa  we  think— pratitiasi  Iba  art  lor  money,  altlwogh  not  naeca- 
sarily  lor  that  aloa*. 

Psaaing  over  all  that  Mr.  BoMnoa  wiitoa  iwiiMialiig  aoeient  Orcek 
and  Italian  art.  Kgyptiaa  art,  Otaak  and  OrMo-Booiaa  art,  and  art  of  a 
great  naqy  olbar  natiiwiatitiaa  aad  |>aili>h  |fwin  «(«r  Ukewias  nuay 
pagn  darotad  to  the  phaaootana  ol  ligbt-wa  eoaia  avaatoally  to  tba 
tedluiiqaa  aad  ptaeliee  ol  pbotofnplgr.  Ban  «a  Sad  mntk  to  aatooish 
•ad  amana.  with  a  UsUlad  aaoHrt  of  aoiid  iastmetiaa  te  the  yooog 
pbotognphie  aspirant.  la  eoona  ot  tbia  dapartmaat  of  bis  book  the 
aalbor  atya,  •'  In  oar  rtiideat  iaj»  H  waa  eoaatdand  bad  form  to  give  a 
taaHianafcil  to  a  timdaaiaan  far  f  Miaattoa.  Thk  ia  stUl  bad  form." 
Saaiag  that  than  is  a  good  deal  of  IntlnonialgiTiag  in  tba  farm  of 
wwmiaaadation  ct  eartaia  laaaahatiiias.  and  which  is  not  very  far 
rauiuiad  bom  a  add  form  ol  toalhic  to  ba  met  with  more  tl>aa  oaw  in 
!>>■  piflaa,  we  might  aak  ii  oor  aolbar  would  not  have  ooeapied  liigliar 
groood  bad  ba  adopted  tba  aonaidamioaa  ol  his  stodaot  dayt  in  this 
"if ML  And  in  tba  faaa  ol  Ibia,  Mr.  BMarsoo  allows  hie  poblishers  to 
■tilin  aad  pabUah  saah  iMtiiapHlali  aa  be  himMilf  haa  received  in 
the  farm  ot  tavontable  aolieM  ol  tali  prodoetioas. 

Aa  air  redoiaat  ol  lbs  panoaal  saparioti^  ot  the  writer  to  Iba  valgar 
hard  of  pbotoffrapban  psrvadaa  Iba  book,  and  miicli  that  they  do  ia 
oC«als«  to  bia.  Ia  vigaatli^  far  aurapl»— bat  we  will  quote : 
"  Wbea«w  lalioJaead  tba  pwatfaa  of  Tigaatting  waa  no  artist,  and  the 
dodfi  was  ovoivad  bcm  a  miinanaytioa  of  Iba  aiaa  ol  art  or  for  eom- 

menial  parpoaae Tba  lav  phatogr^hic  portraiu  that  we  hava 

aawwwtkeladriAg  wan  airtaiaiyaatvigBattod.  Mr*.  Oamaroa  did  aot 
vigaatto— aba  knew  beUer.  That  paopla  demand  vignettca  and  pay  for 
tbam  ia  nothing  to  as ;  let  pbotofcaphan  aaO  tbam  U  it  plaaae  tlie 
ehildiah  and  valvar,  bat  tat  than  aot  ba  eallad  worka  ol  art,  for  on  the 
eoniraiy  they  are  certain  iadian  cf  bad  taatsL*'  la  speaking  of  lensn 
aad  tsfcrriBg  sgaia  to  tbe  lady  Josl  mentioned,  oar  aathor  says,  "  The 
only  really  artistia  sarin  ol  pbotompfaic  portraiu  we  have  aver  seen, 
aaaaly,  thoee  by  Mra.  OaaMroa,  wan  token  with  a  r^id  reetilinew. 
....  Mrs.  Catnern,  though  not  an  artiat,  bad  knowtadge  enough  to 
■w  that  tbe  portrait  leaaw  of  tba  day  warn  nndasiiable  tar  her  work." 
•-  >-rson  U  imperieelly  iaioraed  aa  to  tUs,  for  Mrs.  Cameron  need 
r  portraiu  a  Franab  poitnit  anmhiaatioii,  aad  ooa  Ibat  was 
iaeonplato  at  that,  for  tba  baafc  leneM  bad  baea  laid  aside  or  loat  aad 
tJ>a  troat  only  anployad,  and  Ibia  without  a  stop.  Previoos  to  her 
death  Aa  bad  obtafaMd  a  prapar  London-made  Icna,  bat  not  with  thai 
did  she  BMba  the  serin  of  artiatie  portraiu  raferrad  to. 

In  tbe  chapter  davotad  to  phelo«rapbic  exhibitions  and  the  medal 
nnisann  than  ia  aoali  wilb  wfaiA  aocoa  will  be  in  aeeord.  Tba  author 
s^a.  "Tba  natbod  ct  otganiaiBg  than  ezhibiUons  b  to  gel  a  list  of 
patna^  fMianlly  a  law  of  tba  'daaan; '  a  few  ptioiograpbara  who  are 
known,  kat  wboaa  buna  nan  oftaa  Ibaa  not  is  based  on  nothing  solid 
and  isipfisnaal;  aad  Itoally  the  naain  ot  a  few  artisU  may  ba  osed  to 
ao^tan  wilb.  Nnnban  of  nadals  an  advertised,  and  all  works  mast  be 
Mat  oaniags  paid.    Tbe  jodgn  an  than  ehoaen,  and  in  nearly  all 


they  are  ntterly  incompetent.  Xo  one  can  judge  a  work  of  art  unlea  he 
be  an  artitt."  Acoording  to  this,  no  one  is  competent  to  judge  the 
qaidity  of  a  beefsteak  unless  he  be  a  batcher ;  of  a  glass  of  beer  unless 
he  be  a  brewer ;  or,  to  come  nearer  home,  of  a  gelatine  dry  plate  uuless 
be  be  a  plate  manafaoturer ;  in  short,  that  "  who  drives  fat  oxen  must 
himself  be  tat."  But  to  continue :  "  The  combined  assurance  and 
ignorance  of  those  who  aooept  what  should  be  considered  a  serious  ollice 
is  Uughable  and  lamenUble.  Is  our  exhibiting  student,  then,  going  to 
submit  Ills  work  to  men  untrained  ia  art?  If  he  does,  he  will  find  it 
either  unhung,  skied,  or  passed  over  in  tbe  awards  to  make  roum  for  tlie 
pretty  nothiogness  and  false  renderings  of  the  craftsmen's  ideal." 

Hr.  Kmerson  is  a  fluent  and  forcible  writer,  who  shows  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  writings  of  artisU ;  and  we  think  it  a  pity  be  had 
not  adopted  in  liis  book  a  tone  that  savoured  somewhat  less  of  grievance 
against  his  fellow  ••  craftsmen,"  who  are  to  be  excused  if  they  have  failed 
to  diaeovar  in  his  published  pictorial  works  anght  that  would  warrant  the  ii 
indulgence  of  any  superiurity  over  the  mass  of  photographers.  The  price  I 
of  the  book  is  six  shillings. 


RECENT  PATENl^. 


'ct,  tsliiigtoo,  U>ndou.— 


APPLICATIONS  KOR  PATENTS. 
No.  1093.— ''A  New  Combination  Lecturer's  Reading  Desk  aiul  IliotograLlier's 
TriiKxl  .Stand."    J.  OumtH.—lMUat  March  18,  188W. 

No.  t716.— "  ImpravasnU  to  IMiotogmphic  Cameraik"  CV>nimuiiicate<l  by 
H.  PowL    J.  Y.  )atmm».—0<tttd  Martk  18,  1S89. 

No.  4818.—"  ImproveoenU  in  the  Heads  of  Tri|>o<l  .SUiids  for  Pliotogrjph'c 
Osnarsa,  applicafaU  also  lor  othar  PnriiaseL''  Comiileto  tiwciHcstiou.  11. 
\}WkM.—bmia  Mmnk  10,  UBB. 

No.tWIX— "Aa  lapioved  Photographic  Camera."  A.  livosoH.—lhilett 
tiarrh  SO,  188». 

No.  t91*. —"  Improved  Apparatus  for  Displaying  Pliotograplw  or  Conls." 
L  (iaamtniT.- iAalad  MmA  21,  188». 
Na  5087.— "  ImpcvvanMaU  in  Photometric  Apuaratos."     J.  MmtiVKN.— 

UaUi  Martk  0,  188».  

PATBNTS  COMPLETKD. 
iMraoviMiorr  Di  raa  Uisius  ov  Sin  ttkiu  v^vu  is  D&kk  Sudks  kub 

PHUTOUK.tlll 

Now  14,<«8.  WiixuM  Wat»i>.'<,  •U.K. 

Ucbiberlt,  INsi 

Thisic  iapnvamaaU  ooaaist  in  farming  the  hinge  or  joint  upon  which  tlie 
"  back  "  of  sUda  Adis  over  In  sacb  a  luanuer  as  to  prricctly  exclude  all  liglit 
when  the  back  is  dosed. 

I  coaatruct  lbs  Joint  with  a  rabatat  about  alike  in  >ise  on  tlis  aliutting  |H>rtii>iiH 
of  the  sbatter.  1  plana  Iban  togetbar  iu  i>ai:h  a  nianiHT  ax  they  loriii  togi'tlitr 
a  oOBtinaoaa  groove  (aad  not  after  tbe  mauiier  in  which  thry  nre  onlinanly  put 
together  so  tliat  the  pnrfcction  of  thr  one  jmrt  liU  into  the  recwo.  ol  tlie  oIIht 
parti.  Into  this  groove  I  9t  a  coiilinuoiix  piive  of  aiiv  miiuble  mnUrul  »w\\  as 
lianl  wood,  or  vnicaaiU  Bbre,  or  such-Iike  luateiial;  tlie  joiiiU  are  theu  covuiixl 
with  jane  or  aiadlar  saatarlal  alter  tbe  orjiuary  iiiaoner. 

IaraoT«i«sT»  in  PHOwxiBArHic  Ta.viisrARKifciES. 

No.  ItdL     WiLUAM  Juaa  Wiuxix,  I,  ('lia|>cI-roail,  Ealing,  MidiUesaz.- 
JaMtuirf  M,  IIVSU. 
Wanr  pbotognphie  Inaapareiiiies  ujion  cleariclan  sre  nionnte<l  for  tieramtivc 
pttrpoeee.  It  M  osoal  to  pMee  behioM  the  jilotiire  a  piece  oftrauslncenl,  hut  not 
traaeparaat,  laststial,  saah  ugrounit  or  imitation  grouml  glass  or  (>|    ' 
to  form  a  faaskgnaad  ftr  Iba  pietureii  whiili  will  girriiiit  tlie|HMiageol 
light  to  reader  tba  dataUa  ot  tbe  jMoturv  rlearly  vwihle,  whilst  prevcn: 
effect  of  the  Motara  baiag  nanvd  bv  ohjrvla  situated  behimi  the  pictiiiv  iieing 
risible  tbroogh  it     Sack  pbotngrspliic  lrans|«reDcias  have  also  been  prrjiarMl 
,lir...>i.-  ....""  ^rroaad  or  opal  Rbua,  which  itwir  famishes  both  the  supimrt  Icr 
the  well  ss  the  nscessery  trsnsluccnt  but  non-trans|iarenl  hnck- 

gt^  KToaod  or  o|ial  plates  have,  however,  heretofore  alway^i  In-vii 

antform  over  Uuiir  whoU  sarfaoe,  so  that  the  margin  (if  any)  beyond  the  uilges 
of  the  piotara  ha»  been  psrtSsctly  plain. 

The  object  of  my  invention  Is  to  pmriile  such  transpan-iicies  pro<lucwl  ilin-ct 
D|ion  a  ground  glass,  opal  glass,  or  sunilar  suppwt  and  backgrouml,  as  la»t 
referred  to,  with  aa  onaroenUl  l<»nliT  or  msryin  iut^^ral  wilh  the  iflaiu  sup- 
port, so  that  tbe  tnuwpareucy  »lieii  "  prinUtl  nut,"  or  printed  .iml  ilrvi-ln|iv<l 
itacreon.  Is  set  off  sod  belgbteneil  lu  rtteit  in  s  wny  not  lien-tofore  pratli^o'il. 

In  cairyiag  oat  my  iuvsutioii,  the  |^lru«  |>lat«,  instcuil  of  lieinK  uiiirnrmly 
ground  or  plain  opal  glass,  has  the  desired  inargiii  or  lionlrr  alreaily  priHiiicvil 
uiioo  it  in  any  uf  the  ways  hereafter  refcrro<l  to,  that  is  to  say,  I  use  a  piicu  of 
guv  liinrr  than  tlie  ptotoie  intended  to  he  printeil  thereon,  a  iiortioii  of  the 
sarfiue  of  this  glass  at  least  as  laige  as  the  pu:tare  being  Krouiiil  or  otln-rwise 
leodered  niuformly  tnaaloceat  but  non-transparent,  whilst  tlie  rviiiniiiing 
portion  of  the  surface  Is  not  uniform,  lint  is  occupiol  hy  an  omsiiiental  l>(1^ler 
or  ilesiga,  lettering,  maiginal  lii.en,  or  other  variation  of  the  surface  proilueud 
hy  alternations  oftraiisrucent  and  traiiHiiarent  gloss,  or  of  coloure<l  ami  un- 
i-oloureil  |iortiona,  or  of  designs  in  relirf,  Ac.  For  exaiiiole,  hy  etching, 
enihossing,  grinding,  sAU'l-bUsting,  or  similar  praceHs,  or  hy  tne  applicntion  uf 
a  nistt  varnish,  the  surface  of  the  glsss  may  lie  renilerwi  traiisluoi'iit  ill  some 
phtcei  anil  traiisuaivat  ia  others.  Or,  a  piece  of  flashed  o|ial  may  have  its  opal 
surface  etched  on  in  places,  leaving  a  clear  marginal  design  or  bonier.  Again, 
a  piece  ot  whiU  glass  lUabe<l  witli  uolonr  may  have  part  of  its  coloure<l  surface 
etched  oB'  and  tnea  groaud  for  reception  of  tbe  pictiu^  the  remaining  portion 
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i_._-  ^k«  IWt  ulfanilT  ooloored  or  »Uh«l  In  >  clear  dorign  upon  the 
■^.J^Sl-  irSr~y  ~»y«rUUon«  of  th«  pnml  i.l«.  may  be  .n«de 
"r"**!?"??-^^J^S--.  WhmiT  orawn«Dt«d  In  my  of  the  wiys  above 
JL2?ir^JSr«^SSW7SSl»  -iiuMon.  th.  emulMon  being  .ppli«l 
rS^t^JS^^fSTydSTof  only  over  that  ,«rUon  mtencU  to 
^L7?k7i£r»?r»?  nporthire04tod  .urfa.-*  the  |.i.turr  .8  prmluce,!  by 
SiZr «l  or  lSr'|i5«tartt.l  .«w.k>|««it  The  picture  is  then  llx«l  n  the 
J^SftLrir^toirtaiort  Wli  portiWof  the  iw-iUve .alt,  or  salts,  in  the 
2ri!k2MWrM«5a^Ietod  oJTby  light,  tbu.  taiTing  the  picture  complete, 
_hl  .  uaBaiiKKBt  back  anti  an  orwimantal  maigin  or  bonier. 
^.?uir^r«rtl^l*rly  .lc«rib«l  UHl  .«»rtaine.l  Ihc  n»  ure  of  the  said 
1.^^  ^  Chat  ninnrr  the  «U>«  U  to  W-  VK-rfonue.!,  1  'lec^^f  'h»' 
^UhtaTb^^Tb.  Buuiafaclon.  and  am  of  geUt'ine  emnUion  «>«tel  ^^ 
L  torSaT««l«eUoo  of  photographic  tranapanmeie*.  the  said  platea  having 
"  ^ii^- hSSSTd-ij".  l^J*  »i»«.  o' ""«"  »"'»"»?  °f  appearance 
Itoironh.  Waji  deacribaTopon  the  marginal  portion  oftTie  plate 
•  tlw  MM  >■  «>•««>.  »•>'»»»  «>•  I»"  of  "'•  P'""  '"  ^  occupied  by  the 
»  b  aaiianBly  tnnalaccnt  but  not  tranapareut,  aa  siiecilie<l. 


pradaa 

Mknt 


IMTMVIB  AlTABATCT  »«  OllBATlXU  TBI  SHOTTKBS  OK  PHOTOaBAPHJC 

I  *  t  M KH Alt. 

Xo.  \»\  RoM«T  Bdwaid  Mathkr  B.wjj,  417,  OUve-street.  St  Louis, 
Mlaaoori,  Unitwl  8Ul««  of  America.— y«n««ry  29,  lb89. 
Mt  iBTaatioa  nlataa  to  improve.1  roeana  for  operating  the  shuttere  of  photo- 
■nskk  LiMllM.  wpectally  appli.-aMe  to  that  .lass  of  shutters  which  swiug 
yr^-t.  j,^  miSim  a  oa>iug  surrouuding  the  camem  lulw,  each  sliutter 
W«^  a  etowlar  opcninn  whicC  coincides  with  that  of  the  camera  tulw  when 
tin  aliatlm  an  at  half  strjlir.  ,      ,  .  ,  .i.       -     > 

Kkck  .hntUr  i>  lormed  with  a  curved  alot  through  which  i)a.sses  the  pivot 
hia  of  tlw  oOwr  abutter,  and  with  a  short  straiglit  slot  Through  the  last- 
Lund  (onbiaed  ilola  of  the  shutters  and  through  vertical  slots  formed  through 
tba  tnM  ud  %r'fc  of  the  casing  losses  a  pin,  the  whole  oiieratiiig  so  that  on 
tlM  Ml  nHkal  moronent  of  the  pin  in  either  direction  the  sliutters  ai-e  opened 
•ad  ehaid  to  tha  e>a«in  talie. 

Mr  tanBthm  baa  lor  its  object  to  vary  the  speed  of  the  shutters  when 
MwaiM  and  doidng  tira  canMra  tube  (or  instantaneous  e.x]x>snre,  and  consists 
ta  t«o  («  DionI  aprinn  having  different  and  alterable  tension  or  force,  and 
aiifdM  a«Mrately  or  collectively,  to  the  actuating  pin  of  the  shutters,  whereby 
t^  tptcd  of  the  latter  when  oiiening  and  closing  the  camera  tul«  for  iustan- 
laanaa  •zpoanre  may  be  varieil  at  ideasure ;  combined  with  ile\  ices  for  holding 
aad  milling  tho  shutters  and  for  checking  their  movement  when  at  half  stroke 
or  wilk  tkc  eamera  tube  fully  n|ien. 

♦ 

iHretmg<s  of  IboctettejS* 

MIBTINGB  OF  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


IMtailltMttv.  {               IssMetloeMj. 

FUceo(llMUii(. 

AptU  I .-  - 

OfertU*  aad  Ooonty  

OathednUHan,57  Castle-st., Carlisle 

Kottli  LoadoB  .....' 

MyddcltonHaU,Upi)or^t.,IsUngton 

Society's  Kooms,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
MasoDic  UalL 

M          •    ...— •...™. 

Bolnflrtb  .- 

Sottoa _ 

HMUU 

f 

PaUtr        

Paisley  Museum. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Proftissiuual  Hall, 20,  George-street. 

-  ;■■••" 

BaltaBOtab 

OOvaatrraadMidhuid  

-  » "- 

■dlBbn^h  Photo.  Society  

Pkotcnuhio  Glob 

-  ♦ 

Battoo  nolOKraphic  Society  ... 

Tbo  Baths,  Bridj^man-street. 
Philosophical  Uall,  Leeds. 

**     * 

fflasfow  Photo,  Asaooiatiou 

»  * 

Beligiotu  IiuititiL.>177,BucIianan-st. 
MaAonsUaUTaYtirn,  BasiughaU-st. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Maaui  tf,— Mr.  L«on  Wamerke  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  K  t'ocKixu  exhibited  a  print  on  albuuienised  paper  on  which  white  spots 
had  a{n|Mnd  an«r  th«  lapw  of  four  weeks,  and  lie  wished  to  know  the  cause. 

Mr.  EOOAB  CutTus  thought  that  they  were  due  to  the  pajier. 

Mr.  AuuLO  SniXKii  thought  that  they  looked  like  bronze  spots,  bnt  there 
wu  no  broiue  printing  on  the  monnta. 

Mr,  W.  E.  OBMHHaii  had  known  white  sjiots  to  come  on  during  the  washing, 
aad  tlwaght  that  be  had  perfaapa  traced  them  to  particles  of  moi-tar  falling  on 
Ihetrteta. 

Mr.  WiuxtM  BiUKusD  laid  that  coke  dual  would  cause  spots. 

Mr.  Kkius  (iitUM  taiil  that  be  bad  a  few  experimenU  to  bring  Iwfore  the 
iiMctisg  OB  "tlie  electrical  energy  of  different  develoi>erf."  He  took  a  very 
•odttT*  acMlb  galvanometer,  and  dimHsl  the  en<bi  of  its  two  tine-wire  copner 
iMBitaalala  a  wlotkm  tometimea  of  jiyro  and  sometimes  of  (luiuol ;  when 
•"5™  •"  »"«  to  attlier,  then  was  a  momentary  deHection  of  the  needle. 

Mr.  UtawniaM  polatad  oat  tiiat  when  the  alkali  was  jioured  over  one  tcr- 
utaal  then  was  a  ileflection  in  one  direction,  and  when  he  jwui-etl  over  the 
other  IhrT'  lion  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Mr.  A*>-  ;;  remarked  that  it  is  well  known  that  electrical  action  is 

*'^*y*  fj*"!'  ■'"""»  chemical  comUaation,  and  that  as  the  pulsation  set  up 
1  ^  T"".  "■•  "***'  '■  '  "«»''«>*»  •»  proof  was  givjcn  of  electrical  action 
daring  derelapmeat 

**iLi'*™'V*" .""""'"'''  "'•'  'f  *■"  <l'V'lor«r  were  niixe.1  Hrst  and  then 
•TOjlMl  to  the  pUU,  the  plate  wouhl  develop,  but  no  deHection  could  Ije 

Mr.  8riu.lR  thongbt  the  reaults  to  lie  outxide  photography. 
Mr.  Caai-KAX  Jo.vB  said  that  until  platinum  electrodes  were  anljstituted 
r  oMo  Um  eiiKTlnieiitA  w«t»  not  of  scientific  value,  and  even  then  they 


would  be  ontside  photography  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  photographic 
developers  had  some  properties  not  pos.sessed  by  solutions  not  developers. 

Mr.  Grkenb  said  that  when  one  terminal  was  toucliing  a  sensitive  lilin 
in  a  develoiHjr,  sinall  dellections  went  on  during  the  time  of  development. 
Extemporised  gold  and  platinum  electrodes  were  then  trie<l,  bnt  witli  the 
means  thus  at  command  it  was  not  certain  that  the  copper  wires  also  did  not 
touch  the  liquiil  Eventually  Mr.  T.  Seba.stian  Davis  agreed  to  carry  on  some 
experiments  in  the  matter  with  Mr.  Greene,  and  to  report  the  results  to  a 
future  meeting. 

Mr.  William  England  exhibited  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  the  flash 
light  at  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  tlie  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  He  thought  the  chief  defect  of  the 
magnesium  lamp  to  be  tliat  it  did  not  work  quickly  enough  ;  it  gave  the  sitters 

time  to  move.  ..,.,,  .      , 

Tlie  Chairman  had  never  found  it  to  be  too  slow ;  with  that  apparatus  he 
hail  brought  from  the  Continent,  and  exhibited  before  the  West  London 
Society,  he  couhl  take  objects  in  motion. 

Mr.  Fox  Shew  .said  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  large  flame  and  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesium.  ,  .      ,    ,  ,     „ 

Mr.  Debenham  pointed  out  that  in  Schirm  s  lamp  only  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  of  m.ignesium  was  used,  ami  that  Dr.  Eder  had  drawn  attention  to  this 
r.:markable  latt. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  had  jdeasure  in  bringing  before  the  meeting  some  remark- 
ably interesting  specimens  of  early  iihotography,  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Huiit,  author  of  lUiearclies  uii  Light ;  several  of 
tliem  were  dated  I8i4.  He  exhibited  early  calotypes.  also  foxy-coloured  un- 
toned  prints  taken  on  plain  chloride  of  silver,  still  in  excellent  condition. 
Among  some  samples  of  chromotype  was  one  taken  by  means  of  chroraate  of 
mercury,  representing  oak  leaves,  in  which  the  image  was  about  as  good  on 
oue  side  of  the  paper  as  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  jirints  were  by  ])rocesses  of 
which  he  could  find  no  record,  including  one  process  called  "  the  energiatype."* 

Mr.  Edgar  Clikton  interposed  that  tlie  energiatype  i)rocess  was  described  in 
Bingham's  Photogenic  Manipulatiim.  A  sort  of  coutiiuiating  action  of  light 
operated  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Spiller  continued  that  he  had  also  a  photograph  consisting  of  letters 
on  glass  initialed  "  T.  G.,"  which  he  supposed  to  be  by  Thomas  GaHielil,  who 
obtained  such  photographs  by  a  year's  exposure,  allowing  the  light  to  dis- 
colour the  glass  itself.  The  print  from  this  negative  was  taken  in  one  minute. 
On  the  glass  negative  the  letters  were  colourless  on  a  )>urple  background. 

The  Chairman  had  a  plate-glass  window  in  his  house  which  liad  turued  to 
au  objectionable  green.     He  believed  that  the  gla.ss  was  not  so  gi'een  originally. 

Mr.  Shew  exhibited  a  walking-stick  stand  of  bamboo  in  which  the  two  other 
legs  of  the  tripod  were  of  hickory  and  packed  inside  the  cane  portion. 

Mr.  England  said  that  it  was  remarkably  firm  for  a  stand  of  that  class. 

The  Chairman,  after  measurement,  said  that  its  height  in  use  was  thirty- 
seven  inches. 

Mr.  Shew  next  exhibited  a  simple  changing  back  in  which  no  bag  was 
necessary,  nor  any  shields  for  the  plates. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  remarked  that  Mr.  Welliugtou  had  invented  one  with  the 
same  motion,  but  his  plates  were  backed. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  21, — Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 
The  Hon.  Secbetaky  read  a  letter  from  Herr  Julius  Mayer,  of  Breslaii, 
about  the  magnesium  flash-light  apparatus  of  Herr  C.  C.  Schirms. 

A  question  from  the  box  set  forth  tliat  it  having  been  stated  to  that  A.s.socia- 
tion  that  the  best  lantern  condenser  for  the  limelight  was  not  the  best  for  the 
oil  light,  the  questioner  would  like  the  why  and  wherefore  to  be  explained  by 
iliagi-ams. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  who  had  made  the  statement,  said  that  the  con- 
denser for  the  oil  light  should  be  of  longer  focus  tlian  the  other  one  to  get  the 
I)est  result. 

The  Chaih.\lan  said  that  then  it  wouM  take  in  more  of  the  light  from  the 
flame. 

Question:  "Is  the  use  of  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  to  be 
recommended  ?" 

Mr.  William  Bedford  replied  that  with  the  mixed  toning  bath  there  was 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  liberate  sulphur.  Once  upon  a  time  the  b,ath  was 
highly  popular,  and  many  old  prints  whicli  had  been  toned  in  it  had  proved 
permanent,  although  the  majority  toned  iu  it  had  faded. 

Question  :  "  Wliat  is  the  best  form  of  shutter  for  long  and  moderate 
exposures?" 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  had  found  the  Guerry  shutter  to  be  the  best ;  it  was 
always  ready  for  use  and  no  preparation  required  ;  its  drawback  was  that  it 
was  too  cumbersome. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bhiginshaw  stated  that  iu  his  hands  it  was  not  quite  trustworthy, 
for  it  would  stick  sometimes,  but  it  answered  the  purposes  mentioned  iu  the 
question. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  that  was  also  his  exjierieuce. 
Mr.  Bedeohd  said  that  a  word  might  be  uttered  in  favour  of  the  double  drop 
shutter  improved  or  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cookk  theu  read  the  lollowiug  paper  on  Lantern  Slide 
Competilimis : — 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  the  lantern  competition  that  took 
place  here  last  Thursday.  Now  I  consider  that  such  a  competition  is  a  very  pood 
thiuK  indeed,  because  it  stimulates  the  competitor  to  do  the  very  btjst  within  his 
power.  Indued,  I  wish  that  competitions  such  as  the  oue  iu  (lutstiou  or  others  of  a 
similar  character  were  more  frequent,  as  I  stroiij,'Iy  believe  they  would  urge  luuateui-s 
anl  others  to  do  much  better  work.  I  know  that  I  took  paius  to  produce  the  best 
slides  that  I  could,  but  I  may  mention  that  I  vras  dis.satisfied  with  my  results  before 
they  were  judged  ;  iu  fact,  I  never  do  anytliing  but  what  I  think  that  I  ought  to  have 

•  The  Euorgiatype  is  described  iu  all  Hunt's  early  writings.  Succinic  acid  plays  a 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper. — En, 
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mImIIhiii  to  ti7  and  heat  all  pmioa*  effort*. 


-.<l,  Mr. 
'.'II  hia 


.Umw  bHtar,  ml  >hnj«  Md  with  a  dM* 

V ...  I  h— M  DIM  or  two  ot  tW  ■■■>!■■  d— »  a*  tW  latrodaetiaM  of  «lo«d»,  but  jon 

'4r  tint  tlw  compstiton  wct*  airtlwriard  to  do  wkaterer  they  liked  with 

-  ta  nrdar  to  pfod»e»  tte  owft  pliatJay  ranlu,  m  kmg  *•  they  remared 

:uc,*c    I  Mrtaialy  tkiak  this  i*  aa  it  iboaU  b*.  and  that  it  woBld 

l«<»a«yiwt»hitla»fa«<i>«tM>»i  |iiiMMrinythayoodta«>»to 

T  L-Iooda  or  to  do  aaitUaf  dao  ko  mlcbt  tUak  proper  to  erarfc  a 

(jjotam.    flpaal'lTif  for  BjMlf ,  I  abonld  like  to  fee  c]ond«  in 

..  aaM*;  and,  farther,  I  am  itrimjrl7  of  o|riBion  that  no 

-  --nitod  tor  aay  eoapatitkm  witbont  a  elood.     Jut 

lUhttia*  of  paiatiat*  wtthoot  elond*.     A  paintinr 

r  fcu  beea,  eoaaUaad  coBplrto ;  then  wb j  tboald  a 

-  OaidHd  aJV  *on  tkaa  a  paiatiDx?     I  feel 

no  Imaimap*  photovnipk  will  be  anrpted  at 

'i'~<  |Modwtie«  ia  tbi«  mpect.    It  it  not  by 

!  laadampe  pirt  nrv  nttcrly  rained  bj  the 

!  w»  know  that  it  u  often  tkm  practice  of 

lit  the  tkj  whoa,  perkap*.  if  they 

ook  wUrh  wooU  bo  aaek  better 

'  Hated  that  the  dooda  abonld  U 

•^Bmni  at  the  aiae  tm-  '  ••  taken.    I  aa  not  attofitlKr  of  thii 

iplainn      It  ie  witif-  ade  for  dajf  levethrr.    Xo,  I  eertainlj 

think  ■rfliWuea  do«k  *     »mj  pktan  withoirt  tha  ktvneit 

.apart  Mmg  ahk  to  1*11  .unnltaaMnd;  with  the  hnrlampe 

<«  a  nir  or  two  aflvr.  -^  cVmdi  Introdaend  Into  photo. 

(lafM  where  they  eool-j  -H^cxr  ■  I"'  Inifnntut  eneh  aa  eoialna 

liaili.  which  ar*  rrMm  it  raapanitiTdj  lat  MW  the  horiaoa. 

Oawbaf  lhi>  US')  —  ■■>■•■'▼,  bat  ewkMletakaaaOcht 

.wdljhoanaMir  .•  (toada  wbea  lakiav  the 

ami'  ■•  make  tadleaa  itadiia  of 

•  !•'  '  rtaai  f ar  th*  pfeotih 

.tod  too  ihrk,  wUeh 

,.-i<«  ipectaii^ .    --  '  !"•  rl<'w*  tai  etoraiy 

weather.    I  know  it  m  very  cney  to  tai*  '^aay  to  carry 

thna  oat,  and  I  <la  not  think  marh  '  '  .iii«yaawkat 

•  oa  Bajarmay  aotdoi  I  karr  who  doaa  tha 

woik  and  prodMa  hit  naalta.  ■\  ■aitk 

tok     Tkoioiero  I  hdiava  If  we  fii»I 

-lakfTt  iiealir  pt»»if  onry  lumm.  t  • 
WalUa«laa.  and.  aa  I  aaperted,  he  wae  tke  •«. 

itat  It  Ikiae  eaaprtiliaa*  are  rr-     -  ..>>  u.u, 

1 1  ihoaH  ha  to  do  M,  for  1  atlar.    With 

>,  Mao  p*o|<r  >  '  •Ikin  In  a 

mortac  eating  the  aaapooMtoa.    It  u  Lnl  tt.a  pu.;iu><  thai  tkteityleof 
X  altahk  for  Wjoad  piilialti,     I  haro  a  piafwem.  for  the 
iuaaat  tm  aaail)  aB  plataw^  aad  I  do  aot  ma  »• 
-lanro  lartaad  of  the  pnaMt  pruitha  of  raaadta*  tt 

■  f  ieot  dd%ht  la  ttrlar  la  pradaaa  IhM,  aM  I 

lerdMaah,  Th* oh)ee* »< T  liiiiuMmh 
'^oattaaa  thaae  coatpatttioaa  fraa  tbaa  •»  Mb^ 
wtoaayeoapotowlU  tad  IhaMohaa  l>|«« 
I  iw  Uf  heat  alaM,  M  I  think  than  to  MtMlv - 
<^<at(telo(eklll. 

Mr.  J.  a  a  WnxjuoToa  aorad  DM  a 
'..>  lira*  ui>  eoaa  roitn  wUh  nBtid  to  laal-' 

•eeoadeil  tqr  Mr.  HMTOMi  ai 

liagtoo,  ITtadlvalar,  Cboka,  ai 
'.ue  lumnuttaik 
Mr.  WauuSMfoit  tiMackt  UmI  mudc  ■', 

■  «.'li  tiiconalWl  I— faUtfai  dUo  wax  U- 

>IUo  carniMtMlsa  cMa  ei 
ShourrMT  Ibowkt  th^: 
ludadlM  Um  hmi  MJm. 
iiMAS  IlKNicht  that  all  elbba oriaadacaiMi •hooM  conUia  eleoda  Ib 

SkvvtaIiT  aaiil  that  Mr. 
1  farhOB  tha  bait  cla<(d  aacalivaa 
^  ,..,..;.»  iioai  atthar  lUa. 

Mr.  WiiujiRmai  iMMiknl  that  uMiniil  daarf  at^ra*  wwi  alwar* 
ufcaaaipiaAthaanlogatailrildafiikrl,  vUeh  oflaa  waa  aot  a|iproiwiata 
)u  eql^rtjtietit  iix*. 

Mr.  H.  I)  ATKisaM  ariM  tf  ballv  itMrb  ea«U  ba  taken  bjr  the  tntar- 
loriUoB  of  a  jralbiw  ii'taw. 

tir.  WnxunriMl  rapUad  that  aaiMat  eloada  cMoa  oat  daddadly  battar  on 
"ithochmnatle  flalHi,  bat  ta  ao  caaa  «*  •  jailow  aenaa  »temmty. 

Mr.  aBirow>alala4thatth«a«aalliltBailraala«iiBBitaW>7«Uo«*eraw 

with  oitliaafT  plataa. 

Mr.  W.  U.  nTaHtux  aaU  thai  ia  OM  of  tho  photogiapUc  aoaaala  loaia 

:*  Oirlaoo  hmi  writtaa  a  oarfol  iiractii^  article  about  lalUag 

.a  hail  •taicd  that  {nnaaa  who  livr  iu  towni,  ia  |>Uoaa  wham 

to«7  ninai  |«>tnt  iMr  easMM  apaanh  to  fat  cloa<U,  uooU  aot  tharr  aat  to 

■IW  iiyilili  a  — >■  a>  ctoad  wga>l»ai  ai  iM^paphcn  with  aa  opM  abaleh 

ufHat  i.-miiit«y  hrfaw  Ibaa. 

laaaw  aakad  tha  boat  war  to  cat  out  mata  for  botara  elide*. 
ii.is  reaiwadad  that  by  tho  wheal  waa  rwtaioljr  the  bort  method. 
''tiat  ia  the  amnnat  of  adraataga  of  a  bruad  top  in  place  of  a 
aBMnaUadf 

•I  ttiAt  *  <taud  top  bat  Una*  iachee  in  djaiucter  had  liettcr 
•'Ivnalaipi  of  a  nood  broad  catuera  head  woald 
>lhar. 

that  it  waa  beat  to  ^re  the  bead  of  tha  eamera 
anicn ;  the  advaati^  of  hariag  a  lar^  hand  to 


omiaittae  ba  alipoiatad 

■  itlicr  mtiirvtitKnu. 

'  which 
Vn  of 

|.mcev.  l>jr  whii'h 

..    '  u,  aa>l  that  there 

irui>;  the  winter  aeaaoB. 

iiion:  mllnenca  thaa  the 


Oi«aB|  of  BrrwiBk-apaa-Twaad,  kid 
|ati*«a  he  had  oeor  aeaa.    Tkojr  eoafld 


Mr.  Habbisox  had  been  informed  by  the  eagliieiw  at  niiiity  House  that 
with  their  concentric  two-wiclc  paraffin  Lamps  a  flame  one  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diainetisr  would  give  the  light  of  fifty  candles.  He  thouglit  such 
lamps,  which  were  uiie<l  on  light'<lii]>.s,  might  perhaps  be  of  utility  iu  the 
optical  lantern. 

e 

CAMERA  CLUR 
M.tRCH  21,— Sir  G.  B,  Presoott  nrcxiileil. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bond,  M.A.,  reail  a  jiaiwr  on  Photographic  Exposure,  Tlio 
lecturer  enunierat«I  and  treate«l  ol  tive  considerations  u|ion  wliuh  varliitious 
in  eipoiure  should  ilciieml,  and  proo'edid  to  a  careful  analysis  of  several  of 
the  pnhlinheil  taWrs  of  exixwiin.',  tlnir  n-i',  and  ri'liahility. 

A  <li«cnsftion  followml,  in  whith  can  rer.ttn  shutter  as  a  means  of  exjtosiu?, 
niethoila  of  counting  kcooiuIs,  timing  shutters,  continuing  action  of  light  on  tho 
exnmed  plate,  and  other  poinU  came  in  for  attention. 

The  aubject  on  Thonday,  Anril  \,  will  be  {'ninrraof  FurmuUrfor  BnUtrgiiig 
ami  Rednteing,  when  Sir  David  Salumous  will  reatl  a  paper. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOORAl'HIC  SOaETY. 
Mari'H  10,— Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  (l*re.<iideut)  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Oorenton  ejihiUtod  sunir  stercoscojiic  slides  made  by  the  alliumen 


r  the  Iota  of  the  lap  Ud  to  ba  iftaad  oat 


Mr.  J.  O.  Hilton  showed  an  album  by  Marcu.i  Ward ;  the  leaves  were 
futaaed  in  with  small  catchen  and  were  reailily  detachr<l. 

Mr.  A.  C.  CoMOB  aakol  for  a  goal  method  of  pn!|>aring  bright  brass  for 
photographings 4o  avoid  iiatches  of  light. 

The  CHAIBUaM  replied  that  a  goo<l  mctho<l  was  to  bring  it  from  a  cold  into 
a  warm  atmosphere,  and  so  cause  moisture  to  •li-|>o4it  on  it ;  a  bright  silver 
rase  hail  been  snoccssfully  photognphe<l  li\     '  insiilc 

Mr.  CX>%'CSTOS  said  that  this  method  ha. i  ■•<  photograph  cujis. 

Tlie  Ol.viRSiA.v  <lcv'ril.t-.l  how  a  ntcreOBi  .,  ,  -  ould  ije  viewed  stereo- 

ilarly,  an  eve  Ijeing  oi>i>o«ite  to  each  half 
'>:  ity.     He  also  stateil  tliat  in  a  binocidar 

camera  it  x*-  not  necea«arY  to  itniig  tnc  ilivitling  partition  right  to  the  fnml  of 
thaaantera;  ifitexteoda  a  short  di.'-tBiice  iu  front  of  the  jilate  it  is,  generally 
sattdaat  Kelefring  to  telrMcopir  photography,  he  saiil  that  the  U»t  results 
la  celestial  boilirn  wete  "  thuut  an  eyejtirce,  but  the  image  was  of 

coone  smaller.     A  tclcM .  ;  \  aatagcoasly  be  uswl  for  terrcstrud  photo- 

j:r-' '  "  '  -    ''taioing  pbotuKtnj'u^  iii  tery  distant  objects,  a  camera  being  hlted 
vieoe. 

~HOr  said  that  (or  tlibi  (iDrpose  it  would  lie  better  to  take  out  the 
erector.  a«  the  Image  being  rrrcned  would  not  matter,  and  a  great  deal  of  light 
would  n«  gaiaed. 

The  ChjUBMas  eatd  that  If  it  were  nutessry  to  keep  paper  for  silver  printing 
a  looc  lioM  H  ooold  ba  saaaitiaed  ia  the  osoal  way  and  inateail  of  printing 
rinsed  in  distilird  water  to  rnnore  the  fne  nitrate  of  silver.  In  printing,  a  imii 
of  blot!  1  tmroonia  should  be  placed  at  the  Ixick  of  the 

|>ai»-r  ''  ih  great  vigour. 

Mr.  J.  u.      — .uitem  plates  could  lie  |)repared  to  print  out  and 

tooe  like  aensitlseil  pa|«r,  the  glass  liring  Urst  albuuieuiaed  and  sensitised  like 
paper. 

I  \rmativc. 

> ,  April  2,  when  the  llou.  Secretary  will 

» 

-II  \i  I  v>;l?niY  l»HOT<X>KAPUIC  80CIAU 
luir. 


spjuiratiis  were  exhibitol  by  various  lueuibers. 
\  imiiaration  of  elettricnl  insulation 


Makiti  . 

A  nni 
M  r    \S  , 
of  i..,i-i    , 

Mr.   luivi't  '  I  to  Ihe  printing  frame  in  riich  n 

aa  to  euitble  it  to  ba  uuvcii  to  any  [HUt  of  the  plate  re<|uired  to  be 

"ler  wbii'b  when  closed  was  no  thicker  than  on 
lee  inch*'^  by  two  inches  in  length  ami  width, 
t  ion  to  the  amoiiliig  concert  which  u  to  tuka 


'  Mr'TWl. 


.    PIIOTOGIIAI'UIC  .WCIETY. 
ikI  (i>rv.-i<leut)  in  the  cimir. 
imera  with  a  nvolving  turntable,  the  lugs  of 
.ng  ;  the  sliutters  of  the  <lark  slides  were  littod 
AI«o  a  ditective  canjcra. 

'  rs  for  & X  4  jilates,  amuigcl  to  hold  six 
>i  Knder  ami  also  a  spirit  level,  which 


lr.TWlett'' ■  . 

otdiaary  dry  i 

The  BacBCi V 
idoea  on  April  J. 

Wl>l 
MaBch  23, -Mr.  W 

Mr.  Brottghteu  e> 
whi<  h  folded  down  " 
with  a  new  fonii  of 

Mr.  Mites  .1 
ilidea.     Tlie  ■ 

he  oonaiileml '. .     , ^Ijunct  to  a  detective  camera.     He  used 

a  Roa'  portable  symmetrical  of  live  inches  focus,  llie  diaphragm  of  which  bod 
been  opened  out  to/-ll.  Worldng  in  this  way  he  fouud  lie  got  very  tluu 
f«salta.     tleataoexbibite-I    '  'i.ind  camera. 

Mr.  Uale  showed  Ua  pal.  i-a. 

Mr.  BukCiuiuBa  explain.  .  liy  aeventl^lenses  might  be  used  on 

a  caiuera  without  adaptero.  ihe  emu  Iruut  was  made* suHiciently  long  to  take 
three  lenses.  By  simply  sli'Iing  the  front  along  ami  clamjiing,  either  lens 
might  be  brought  to  bear  '  "  '  '--ing  glass,  lie  also  exhioited  for  Mr. 
March  an  ingenious  mod<  11  >li<les  in  a  Urge  canieru.     His  camera 

was  a  half-plate,  and  whru  :  to  take  iiiiartur-plstcs  he  slid  a  frame 

with  gitwvcs  to  take  the  iimutcrplutes  into  the  ruuuen  for  the  half-plutu 
slides, 

Mr.  J.  D.  K.YOLAXD  hail  used  the  same  device  for  several  years,  working 
quarter-plates  in  a  7|  x  5  camera. 

The  PBauOHTT  exhibited  a  light  travelling  tent,  in  shaiie  like  a  trianguUr 
bag,  and  oonatructed  to  liong  beneath  an  ordinary  tri|>o<l.  He  ha<l  luied  it  for 
many  yean  when  travelling  abroad ;  it  was  light  and  iiortable,  and  folded  up 


THK   UlilTISH    JOlIKNAL   OF   PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[March  20,  1889 


■L     It.  then  took  a  Huh'light  i.hotogr«|.h  of  the  meeting  by 

*  irE'*»^»lHto,  '  ■>"  Al-ril  li  "I"-"  Mr.  (1i«rlM  Wliitiufi  will 

,a«|  •  MHToa  U-i.  ■  - Makinq.  tad  a  wiw  of  traiu|>arviicia!  of  Windsor 

CtelbSBaekii^aB  fktMc,  by  Mr.  King,  will  be  exhibit«<l. 


UOLBORN  I'AMKUA  CIAIR 
%MK*  tt.-M«Mn.  O.  J.  Sheobenl,  t".  A.  Bumas  J.  Wooilwaixl,  A.  Pitman, 
J.  CMk,  Thoma*  and  Mti  Aldacna  Dear,  aii.1  Mr.  R  J.  Tomlin  were  elected 

MOtlMl. 

Seiealy  aliika  wrrv  eiliibite<l  by  the  lantern.  .    . 

Bariy  in  June  Mr.  K.  Clilton  will  give  aii  iul<ln»s  on  aoiiie  current  topic  m 

WEST  KBNT  AMATKUR  PHOTOOKAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Maiii  II  '  'Tvoer  prcahlwL 

I>r.  I  I  Mr.  »l|^  were  elwletl  memliers. 

Mr.  l>i.— .  r  riiiiUtctl  a  new  |«tt«m  box  for  holding  lantcni  elides.  It  was 
Stud  with  wood  grrwvM  to  hul.l  twe utv-fonr  slides,  au.l  neatly  covered  iu  diirk 
cIoUl  It  wa»  brought  out  by  Me^gn.  IVy  &  Co.  for  the  sMiall  (.uni  of  M.,  and 
It  WW  eoaaidcTcd  that  it  would  rutirrly  siiiK-medr  the  metal  Ix>xe.'^  at  present 
ia  wtL 

Mr.  Hawkiiu  ahowed  negstivr-i  of  himself  taken  by  himself  with  the  fla.sh- 
U^t  pracna  and  |viDt«  rn>m  the  same.  Tliey  were  prouounced  excellent 
•sa«Fwa  of  Um  pmaa.  The  dusa^rreeable  shailuws  so  often  visible  by  this 
I  wtn ia  iMn caaea  entinly  ol)viate<l  by  the  use  of  reflectors.  lie  al.so 
t  a  imillm  aad  two  nhnt.s,  one  ileveloind  with  iron  the  other  with 

rnL    The  ilednioo  waa  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that 
ae,  -uitable  for  bromide  printing,  Ijeing  too  dense. 

Mr.  I  »howe<i  negatives  which  had  had  varying  exposures.     He 

kad  bnxi  till'.  <|>iiuol  was  a  lietter  ileveloiter  than  pyro  and  did  not  fog  an 
aMr«xp«**<l  plate  in  the  same  way.  He  had  tliought  to  test  this  with  tliese 
t^TM  aegatlTca,  ao  had  put  them  all  at  the  same  time  in  one  large  dish  and  had 
lakaa  them  all  out  together ;  he  was  then  suqirised  to  find  the  negative  which 
had  bcaa  over  exnoM<l  so  ninch  thinner  than  the  others. 

It  waa  alateil  that  that  would  Iw  the  natural  n'sult ;  he  should  either  have 
■MidWad  hfa  develo|«er  for  each  plate  or  have  left  the  longer-exposed  negatives 
a  toafw  time  in  the  develo|>er.  lie  had  previously  slated  that  the  plates  were 
oU.     It  waa  adriicd  to  obtain  new  plates  and  try  again  with  the  above 


Mr.  Dbbmcr  gare  it  an  his  opinion  that  i|uinol  was  not  a  suitable  developer 
for  negmtivea,  pyro  being  better.  With  qninol  too  much  clear  glass  was  ob- 
taiDvl.  and,  however  desirable  tliis  might  be  iu  a  transjiarency,  it  was  out  of 
{•lace  ID  a  negative. 

Mr.  Raahton  contribnte<l  prints  to  the  album. 

The  RKTtrTART  tli.n  K-ave  the  memViers  a  short  a.Mress  ujion  lIVmH  Tones 

'  '■    He  said  he  was  aware  that  some  held  the  opinion 

'  obtain  w.arm  tones  on  gelatine,  while  others,  not 

^...„,  .......  -,.  .....  ....... L.iued  it  w,-is  very  difficult,  and  the  result.s  were  always 

unccrtalo.  H|ieaklng  of  the  negative,  he  advocated  a  full  exposure,  for  tlie 
I""!*"  of  KcariDg  all  available  detail,  ami  advised  that  development  should 
aot  b*  carried  too  far.  After  describing  the  qualities  of  the  plates  ho  was  in 
tb*  habit  of  using,  the  lecturer  iirocceded  to  give  a  demonstration  of  the 
(irocaM,  which  was  acknowledged  to  Ije  at  once  simple  and  efficient,  the 
multing  tone  l«cing  all  that  i«uld  be  desired. 

The  next  meeting  wUl !.«  on  Friday,  April  5,>n  which  occasion  Mr.  Rushton 
will  deliver  an  address  upon  Enlarging. 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUB. 
At  the  laat  meeting,  Mr.  J.  Pode  iu  the  chair,  Dr.  F.  Woore,  R.N.,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Browaa  were  elected  memliers. 

A  \*V"  *'>•  "r-  Aldri'lKc  w.ts  read,  entitle<l  VicUn  Making,  not  inerely 
Tabmg  Vk,^ugrn,J,4.  Tile  subject  of  photography  was  treated  throughout  in 
Riatraa  to  art,  frequent  refen>nce«  being  nuitle  to  the  works  of  great  painters 
»  and  the  general  rules  of  coiiipoeition.  It  waa  sliowu  how  a  pictura  might, 
altbongh  true  ...  .1...  r.„.,.,  i„  „„„t  inartistic,  whilst  another,  taken  from  a 
!""'"  ,,""'>',"  ■  f"^""  l'"^  "'"l.  '"'gbt  Ih!  in  every  respect  the  reverse  ; 

/  n    I  "  '■■  °^  ''*■''''  *'"'  '*''*"">  laiiilscajie,  sea,  and  sky  shoulil 

eirelully  lN^  .lu.iM.i  ;  iii-,t  a  ligure,  tjoat,  rock,  or  tree  suitably  placed  mieht 
»         ri..ke  lu.Ura.1  of  mar  the  pi.aun-.     The  paper  was  especially  valuable  in  that  it 

"i-n   u"   ""  '■'  "'.".."5'  ""'*="  ■"'"*"  ^  "^'"'^  ('""I  Dr.  Al.lridge-s  paintings 
an  wdl  known  in  Plymouth)  but   frequently  ignored,   to   their   cost,   by 


I        |4Mt<>gnphcM. 

,,!l?r  :  "■"wl  at  Dr.  Aldridge's  absence,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 


T1.. 
make 


-.1 


-r:^  .-  will  !«,■  on  AprU  3,  when  Miyor  Barringtou  Baker  will 

!  a  few  reuiaika  on  field  Camuras. 


.MAXi:ilI.2,TKR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

^tm^H^l^'  *!"i'  "•:y*'r'.  J""-  (Vice  President),  in  the  chair. 

ya^^on  box  :       An  IVe.hey  i.latea  collo.lion.einul«ion  coated?    Do  they 
kan  low  I    Ha»  any  niemUr  tnwl  them,  and  with  what  result '" 

Ju>U^''L«L^'"iL^Tw^'"A  ^'""^  *'''■  P"l'"«'  ^"'i'  »"  ""hashed 
wlMiTiS  ZJiSi;  „.!2  ""H.  »»<»  «  preservative  used  ;  he  did  not  know 
wiMil  Um  patttealu'  preservative  Messrs.  Rouch  i  Co.  used,  but  stated  that 

^CAA^^Z"'"^^:^  ''"•    '''"'•  J"""*^  '"""''  •"'-V  faiVly  went   a     w 

n*  IlOT.  8iic«KTA«r  ha,l  am>A  a  few  of  the  Bcechey  plates  as  supplie.1  by 
""■^ :   ">^.  *«»«  exeelleal  pUt«*  for  transi-arenciea.    Thev  would  not    /f 

IS15Jt':S«H'.r""V""'V""""''  •'■•»«•  ■•  "■"' V"^™ntS^e^"th  Oieni  'w^ 
that  th^  ootil.l  be  re.luc*,l  or  inUiisifted  after  development  and  fixing 


Qnestion  box  :  "A  cutting  from  Thk  Bwtish  .Idubnai.  ok  Photography, 
//me  tn  TeM  the  Register  (j/  Dark  Slides  tHlh.  the  Focussing  Screen,  was  not 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  querist. 

The  Hon.  Skchetahy  replied :  1  n  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  for 
onlinary  landscape  work  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  go  to  very  niucli  trouble 
iu  this  matter.  It  was  quite  sutlicieiit  to  measure  tlie  distance  Irom  the  ground 
glass  to  the  lens  Hange,  then  to  insert  a  plate  in  the  same  sliile,  put  the  slide 
in  the  camera,  and  draw  the  shutier,  now  measure  from  the  plate  to  the  lens 
llange  again  ;  any  difference  could  be  seen  at  once,  and  this  method  was  quite 
good  enough  for  practical  purposes  in  laiidscaiie  work. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Whitkfiki.1)  s;u<1  that  would  only  apply  to  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  the  comers  might  not  be  the  .same. 

The  Hon.  Secretaiiv  said  in  siicli  a  case  the  plate  must  be  bent  or  twisted 
or  the  camera  back  would  not  be  true  with  the  camera  front ;  it  would  be  a  vile 
instrument  if  that  were  .so,  but  even  in  that  rase,  a  sixty-fourth,  or  a  thirty-second 
part  of  an  inch  or  more  thau  that  would  make  no  practical  difference. 

Mr.  W.  Watts  exhibited  and  described  the  explosive  gas  tester  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.   H.  Steward. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fuhnivai,  exhibited  a  very  simple  gas  tester  he  had  made  ;  it 
consisteil  of  a  piece  of  quarter-inch  brass  tube  about  four  inches  long,  with  a 
stopco-k  in  the  middle,  at  one  end  was  a  fine  uipjde,  on  the  other  end  a  small 
indiarubber  balloon  about  three  inches  in  diameter  (obtaineil  from  a  toy  called 
a  squeaker).  This  indiarubber  balloon  in  its  normal  condition  was  closed  (at 
any  rate,  all  ttie  air  could  be  squeezed  out),  now  connect  it  uji  with  the  gas  to 
Ije  tested,  when  full  close  the  tap  in  the  middle  of  the  pipe.  Mr.  Furnival  said 
it  was  now  ready  lor  testing  ;  if  ])ure  hydrogen  were  present  it  would  Inirn  at 
the  nipple,  if  oxygen  it  would  simply  consume  much  faster  the  lighted  taper  he 
used  ;  if  mi.Ked  gas  were  present  it  would  burn  at  the  uijiplc  so  long  as  the 
pressure  Wiis  maintained  at  the  nipple,  by  the  tightness  u/  the  inUianMer 
balloon,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  reduced  a.s  not  to  support  the  tlainc  at 
the  nipple,  then  a  small  explosion  took  place  inside  the  balloon,  but  which  was 
quite  harmles.s. 

A  discussion  followed  and  some  highly  interesting  experiments  were 
mentioned. 

The  Hon.  SEtRETARY  exhibited  a  few  negatives  taken  on  Carbutt's  flexible 
films  with  prints  from  same  ;  the.se  liad  beeu  sent  to  liim  direct  from  Mr. 
Carbutt.  Next  he  exhibited  a  few  others  whicli  he  had  taken  liim.self ;  in  one 
civte  a  film  aii.l  a  glxss  plate  negative  takeu  under  exactly  the  same  coaditions, 
and  treated  in  development,  wasliing,  and  drying  exactly  the  same.  Tliere 
was  very  little  to  choose  between  them,  but,  as  the  Hon.  .Secret.iry  observe.!, 
it  woulcl  be  rather  unfair  to  expect  the  same  quality  of  negative  from  a  film  the 
first  he  hail  ever  tried  of  this  kind,  ami  with  wUicli  lie  was  not  so  laiiuliar  as  lie 
was  with  the  glass  plate  usetl. 

In  reply  to  many  iiuestious  Mr.  Chadwick  said  there  was  no  trouble  and  no 
bother  at  all  with  these  films ;  tliey  developed  like  a  glass  plate  negative,  no 
after  treatment  was  required  ;  tliey  were  as  hard  in  tlie  water  as  they  were  out, 
ami  iu  drying  he  simply  laid  tlieiii  on  a  taUe ;  they  curled  slightly,  but  that 
was  not  worth  mention  ;  they  did  uot  cockle  or  buckle. 

Mr.  Watts  iutroduceil  some  matters  of  stereoscopic  interest,  and,  through 
the  Chairman,  asked  the  Hon.  Secretary  if  he  would  exhibit  his  stereoscopic 
camera  aud  ai>pliaiiccs  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Hon.  Kkcuetauv  objected  on  tlie  ground  that  this  matter  was  to  a  certain 
extent  commercial  witli  himself  now,  ami  in  the  position  he  held  in  the  Society 
it  must  be  against  his  ideas  aud  his  conscience  foi  himself  to  introiUice  anythiug 
that  might  be  regarded  as  "shop."  (If  he  accepted  the  invitation  from  any 
other  Society  that  was  iiuite  a  iliffereiit  matter.) 

However,  after  some  arguineuts  of  the  CJhairnian  and  many  others,  and  at  tlie 
unanimous  tlesire  of  the  members,  Mr.  Chadwick  consented  on  the  following 
conditions  :  that  the  next  meeting  be  a  '•  stereoscoj.ic  evening,"  open  to  every- 
body else,  professionals,  tradesmen,  aud  amateurs  alike,  iu  which  case  he  would 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  evening. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted.  Messrs.  Pollett,  Coote,  Schofield,  Atherton, 
Benson,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  were  elected  to  form  the  Outdoor  Meeting 
Committee  lor  the  coming  season. 

DUNDEE  AND  KtVST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  last  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  20tli  instant,  took  the  form  of  au 
exhibition  of  itliotographic  views. 

Councillor  Mathkwsos,  who  presided,  said  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
meeting  was  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  making  pictures 
by  the  action  of  light. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McCall  gave  a  descriptive  lecture  pertaining  to  upwards  of  one 
Inindred  views,  exhiljiled  by  Messrs.  Valentine  &,  Sou,  of  various  parts  of 
North  Africa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
March  6, — Mr.  Frederic  Grall  (President)  in  the  cluiir. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  death  of  Mr.  Emleii  Uresson,  an  active  member 
of  the  Society,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  the  2iid  iiistaut 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  u  report  proposing  a  plan  for  the  selection 
annually,  by  vote  of  the  members,  of  four  "honour  pictures." 

The  Committee  on  Joint  Exhibition  reported  that  responses  from  the  foreign 
edition  of  circulars  were  beginning  to  come  iu,  and  a  series  of  yacht  studies  by 
Messrs.  G.  West  &  Sons,  of  England,  and  also  some  pictures  froui  Russia  and 
Germany,  had  alrrady  arriveil  Other  foreign  exhibits  from  English  i.lioto- 
grapherswere  in  prospect  The  interest  displayetl  by  photographei's  in  all  pa'.ts 
of  this  couutry,  not  niemlx;rs  of  either  of  the  three  societies,  wa.s  quite  grati- 
fying, many  having  expressed  their  intention  of  exhibiting. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Barrows,  a  niemlier  of  the  Society,  as 
follows: — "Having  occasion  to  use  hy(iosulpliite  of  soda  for  precipitation 
where  freeneas  of  foreign  matter  was  important,  we  filtered  fifteen  jiounds  of 
that  article  through  the  accompanying  filter.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  was 
l>urchased  for  photographic  purposes  from  a  manufacturer  of  established 
reputation  in  Philadelphia.  Query :  How  many  good  iiictures  have  been 
siioileil  by  the  dirt  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  ?" 


Much  SO,  188B] 
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Aceaa|wayinc  tke  letter  vat  a  piece  of  Uteriog  paper  cootaining  a 

aaotuit  ot  fonign  matter  which  had  been  filtcml  out  of  tlic  solutiou. 

'-oTxIitioB  of  the  Slier  wirinM«l  to  indicate  that  Sthnylkill  waur,  in  its  most 

tt-ral tiatt,  had  been  oaed  either  io  the  original  irvj^aratiou  of  the  hypo- 

i;  hit»  of  aoila,  or  in  the  •oiation  which  hail  Ui-u  tiUtTi:<L     How  far  unch 

oold  effect  phat«|pr^Ue  operation  was  Dot  ilinctuMd. 

•ooaB  H.  LOMoa  iwd  tks  Mlowing  pamr  on  the  trMtmeat  of 

annexion  «ith  iateior  votk,  rMMuneiiding  the  nae  of  llaab-light 

'taiaiaK  Oa  viaw  beyond  the  wiadowa,  a«  well  aa  the  iatanar 

wbohaa  made  phologiapha  of  int«nora  haa  donbUaaa  taken 

•     ■  ■  ;iucrMt  in  the  window  qoeatta,  and  trie.1  in  rarioos  ways  to orer- 

'  ■■"■■■  :!..'  i^eat  i|iir«rrne«  in  time  of  eapeauio  aewimry  for  the  wiuJows  ami 

tlir  iiitf-nor  part  of  the  raon.    Tbeae««|«lBcht(leaha<liDKanilcloangwiDilows, 

iaaida  and  oat,  the  local  aae  of  rtatiaioaa  ia  develotiownt,  and  ot  vignetting 

ia  priatiag,  fee    Wkhiag  to  try  aa  axpaHaMM  in  dvireloping,  and  haviuK  uo 

plate  expoead,  1  act  ap  a  uaall  cauM 

darfc,  aad  left  it  for  ten  or  fifteen 

Whaa  the  plate  wa*  dereloped,  I  fooad  as  iauge  of  tbv  wiminw  aaah,  enrtaus, 
a»l  ihattcfa,  aad  alao  of  the  tiwea  aad  IMMM*  0*  tka  oppoeitt  (U«  of  th*  rtnat. 


a  window  wlien  it  waa  almost 
whilt  I  pn-pafr<l  my  developer. 


i^irted  tka  poaaifaiU^  of  srttiac 
«•  the  fane  nlata,  aad  tha  fcah 


bat  aothiaw  of  the  iaiide  of  tha  noaL 
a  piatara  of  tha  intetior  with  the  Tiav 

U|ht  mimti  tha  thing  to  do  it  with.  Tha  ezporan  by  lUtb  liglit  may  be  done 
atthaMBaiimaaaIha  oUur  if  tha  Una  will  uanait,  or  if  it  iiuot  deural  to  liave 
thaaatiUeialbe«*.ar  iteaa  bedsaaafl«raarii«ithadi8«raut*topan<lK>luive 
tha  whola  pleUn  Aam  Tha  node  I  fMUtd  iMaaafU  waa  to  foriu  witli  tlic 
•top  I  tatmad  to  aae  far  tha  laah,  brtoglDiE  the  interior  Oiini.  t)..'ii  i:.-.  rtijt^ 
1  ■  null  (to{k  and  giving  a  raitaUe  expna'  t' 

if  I  «ia  worfciagostof  dooi»-ratber  a  (  v 

lata  ia  tha  aftmooa,  evaa  after  aaaaet;  <nrn  oj^mnk  mi  inx  ■  iii>rrim  Uie 
lai«a  rtsp  aad  Ml  tka  !■■— _c>iaa<  till  n  «« <l^  *^,  «<>«  I  ■^j^T*' 


it  u»I  ftrni  my 


ipowdcr.    naaaaaldavalopvaati 


KlaU  right,  i 


'adV  aagaliTw  aad  petals  tbown.  In  Tn  Bamaa  Jovmial 
vijaaaa^lMI^  thatwla ■  eoOMwhat  atatOar  aialhod  d«>crib«l 
uj  >n  A»trmiiu  uunawnilwlwl,  wbo  aaaa.  iaataal  of  taah  Ugkt,  aHlaary  gaa 
with  loM  OMaai*  Hack  aiWM  ha  aaidabaat  tha  daaitablUty  of  having  in 
an.1  mJilihattfafacaeatlfcaaaawtiM^btthat  ia  a  mattar  for  indlvi<Tital 

laale  aad    iiiiiiiatl ■  to  iiiiHl       I  thiak  aay  oaa  who  cana  to  try  thia 

azpafiaaat  wtU  lad  it  qoiu  iatneatii^  aad  saothar  plaaan  added  to  the 
aiaay  Ihad  pibotonnphy  givaa  aik 

A  Urn  imiin,  daignad  for  nas  with  CbrhoU  BlaM,  waa  ahown  by  Dr. 
nnniMiintth.  a  rWtor,  who  had  liiJMif  it. 

Mr.  larla  ihowcd  a  daah  light  davlaadV  Mr.  Edward  M.  Pim,  a  naMhar  of 
IktflocMj.  Tha  tiam  wmanAmmA  ty  «  ana  of  wiak  aboat  two  iacbaa  In 
diaiaalar.  which  waa  (alant*!  with  aleohoL  Tabn  ofgiaa  aboot  two  iachat 
UMb  <OTka<l  •(  aaeh  and,  wen  loaded  with  about  tea  graiaa  of  powlncd 
■Hxa^aa-  A  Uba  of  at^Baatam  coold  r«a.ijy  U  laaoiMl  io  a  bra*  tal« 
haaeath  tha  wick,  tha  eoriM  batag  I— uiad  aatt  wia  taaartad.  Piwarnw  on  a 
rnhbar  balb  with  taha  aa—rt— Thiaad  tha  iii  Miwiiw  powdw  Ihroogh  a  aUt 
iathaeatf  ofthawiek,padanta|a my  hrdbl  ligbl,  wUek,  by  aaaaa of 
a  canlbaani  radaetor  attaatad  to  tha  laaa.  eoaU  be  dlraelad  aa  daWwd. 

r  a  BeoTin  da«aeUTa  eameta,  obviating  the 
wa*  d>acrib«l  by  Mr.  PkUt. 
rpbrtiBtt  tHMMMNV  Made  ia  \iii  by  Mr.  I  aagaahaim, 
ofPhOadalpte.  ThapnglMno«WMdriMaao(aboWn.thon«h  at  that  time 
the  paper  pttata  known  ai  lUbotypaa  wwa  ia  vogna.  Tha  tranaparencr  wa* 
la  a  laoat  execllcat  atate  of  Mocrvatlon.  tkoagh,  appareatly,  aooa  detail  In  tha 
whitaa  wa*  laefcia|.  It  had  a  parallar,  warn,  parplith  )iR>wn  tone,  which,  ao 
hr  aa  kaoara,  whm  oddaal  cnioor. 

J  ilMad  to  ia  tha  laat  paragraph  waa  doabliaas 
by  tlia  albuMB  yww,— B*.] 


A  device  lor  aattiag  tha  ahnttv  of  a  fioTin  di 
■  of  tha  naaat  atnng  provided  far  tha  parpaaa,  \ 
Mr.  Oiatifcowad  a  portrait  tnMfaiMNV  Made 


(Tba 


CorrrjSponHencf. 


jr  Ctmfmdmtt  akarfi  aaaer  •*«*  (a  talk  Mm  tf  tki 


WHrPE  m-pROQUntOKB  AMD  nSBMANEST  HTi1>R0QUIN0NE. 
TalAeEMTva. 

Sia,— la  No.  1005  of  yon  JutmwtL.  Hr.  Adolpho  M.  Uvy  pabUabea 
an  artiela  Om  tin  rainalioa  »/  Commtrfi-il  /fyJ<-.^Miit«a»,  and  amn- 
ouTMaa  the  ranillt  of  Ida  aaalyaia  ia  tha  lullowinK  wor.U  ;— ■•  The  wiiite 
auapto,  Ibarafon,  weald  appear  to  ha  ttaa  better  of  tha  two."  It  la  bia 
aaalvtkal  lasu  only,  aod  not  aoy  pti.«l«al  triala,  that  have  loot  him  the 
joatufaation  to  maiM  thia  atalamaaL 

1  havo  goaa  «*«r  tha  mam  grooA,  npaating  Mr.  Levy'a  axpcrimenta. 
with  a  view  ot  jadgiag  bow  far  hi*  naolu  wan  aocarate.  Both  tha  wiiito 
aad  paiiiianaiil  Myitala  ««•  onAasd,  m  Mr.  Levy  had  done,  with  nitric 
•cid— th*  oiuUe  aatd.  tha  piadaat  ol  ozidatioo,  being  datannined  volu- 
OMtrieally  with  permangaiiata  ol  potaah.  Schooobrook,  in  hia  Itepertoire 
it  tkimi,  pur  ft  apMfu*,  IMl,  aUtaa  that  in  oxidiaing  qmnone  wiOi  cou- 
ceoiratod  nitric  acid  at  a  high  lampafatore,  oxalic  aoid  and  pwric  acid 
V*  pmdoeod— a  ttatamant  wiueb,  asoording  to  Mr.  Levy,  ia  alao  made  by 
ftlioilatauiei, 

Thia  attempt  at  oxidation  did  aot  giva  any  dcfioite  resnlta.  Pare  nitric 
acid  of  •padA';  gravity  11  vraa  eiapMgrad.  It  waa  Arat  boiled  in  a  Aa«k, 
then  •vapovaied  to  dryneae  in  a  poraaiain  viaael  on  the  water  bath,  the 
fijiwuliai  kiiag  rtpMtad  three  tiw  with  nitric  acid  oi  (he 
Hffvaglh. 


I.  White  hydToquinone.—O-h  gramme  was  made  tip  after  oxidation  to 
100  C.C. — 10  c.c.  of  tlie  solution  required,  at  boilimj  point,  in  the  presence 
of  exceiui  of  Hulpburic  acid,  113  c.c.  sohition  of  portuanganate  of  potash 
(of  which  2-1  c.c.  =- 0-0015  gramme  anhydroas  oxalic  acid)  to  establish  the 
permanent  colouration. 

Aa  Mr.  Levy  has  found  with  tolerable  certainty  that  tlie  molecule  of 
hydrmiuinoue  gives  the  molecule  of  oxalic  acid,  it  follows  that  21  c.c. 
solution  of  permangaaato  of  potash— 0-0055  gramme  of  hydroquinone. 
Tliei^forc,  11-3  cc.  solution  of  permanganate  represent  003  gramme  of 
hydroquinone.  or  0  3  gramme  iu  100  c.c  This  result  is  less  by  forty 
per  oent.  Uian  the  hydroquinonc  actually  employed.  Tlie  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  ([COOH],)  obtained  for  one  gramme  hydroquiuone  therefore 
amounted  to  0-481  gramme,  while  Mr.  Levy  found  0-6  gramme*. 

IL  FermaiKHt  hiiJroqmnoiie. — With  05  gramme  under  the  same  con- 
ditioua,  12-4  and  12-3  co.  reapeclively  of  solution  of  permanganate  were 
required  in  two  voluuietric  teata.  Uenoe  0-325  and  0-322  grammes  of 
hydroqoinooe,  iiutead  of  0  5  gramme,  were  found,  and  the  quantity  of 
oxalic  aoid  obtained  tor  one  gramme  of  hydro'iuinone  was  0-532  gramme. 
Thaae  two  oxidations  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  were  carried  out 
limultaneotuly  aide  by  aide,  and  the  reeolta  differed  by  1-7  per  oent.  of 
hydroqoinone. 

In  a  aeoood  teat  of  irAJ(<-  hydroqninone  a  quantity  of  0-5  gramme  waa 
again  oxidiaad  with  nitric  acid,  the  reault  being  019  gramme  of  hydro- 
qainooe.    In  these  circiimatancea  a  aecond  trial  with  the  permanent  waa 


It  (oUowa  from  all  thia  that  Mr.  Levy'e  eatimations  of  the  liydroquinone 
by  the  aams  method  are  valoeleaa.  Tliat  he  obt  tioed  in  repeated  oxida- 
tiona  of  tha  wliite  oryatala  the  aamo  reatilta  may  bo  an  accidental  ooiooi- 
daaee.  In  repeatedly  oxidising  the  permanent  he  did  not  obtain  the 
aama  reault* ;  but,  imfortunataly,  he  doaa  aot  give  tlie  details  of  his  testa. 
In  lay  trials,  aa  ahown  above,  the  white  hydroquinoue  exhibits  the  same 
irregular  heliavioor;  Ihaiafan  no  coooloaiooa  aa  to  tlie  inferior  value  of 
permanent  hydroqninooa  can  he  arrived  at,  for  with  the  same  duratiou 
of  oxidation  and  similar  cooJitiona  generally,  approximately  the  same 
reault*  axe  obtained  with  white  and  "permanent"  hydro<]ninone. 

Aa  regards  the  oxidation  of  the  permanent,  I  must  mention  that  after 
the  boiling  with  nitric  acid  a  little  bariam  chloride  was  added,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  action  upon  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  sulphuric  acid  (derived 
from  the  anlpharotia  acid  of  the  permanent  hydroquinoue).  The  making 
ap  of  the  oxidised  nbstaneo  was  done  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
Perhapa  the  differenot  i  Its  of  Mr.  Levy's  teata  with  permanent 

bydroqninoae  ia  to  be  I a  omission. 

Mr.  Levy  tonnd  or  itupcctcj  sulphuric  acid  in  the  yellow  crystals,  con- 
•eqoently  be  ought  to  have  neatraJised  it  io  detormiuing  the  oxalic  acid, 
aa  the  tattar  wuald  be  deoompoaed  by  sulphurio  at  a  high  temperature 
into  earhooie  anhydride  aad  carbonic  oxide,  which  woula  render  it  im- 
poaaibla  to  eorreetly  eatimaie  tha  oxalic  acid  with  permanganate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  occnpied  in  oxidation,  the  quantity  ot 
oxalic  acid  deoompoird  would  vary. 

From  Mr.  levy's  elementary  analysis  he  says  he  canclodes  that  tlie 
white  hydmiuinone  contains  one  molecule  and  tha  permanent  two 
molecula  of  water  of  cryslalliaation,  and  he  is  further  iiidoced  to  state 
that  the  white  cootaina  07  per  cent,  and  the  p<!rmanent  only  72*7  per  cent, 
of  pore  hydroqninone.  But  as  all  data  arc  are  wanting  as  to  bow  he 
determines  the  watar  of  crystallisation  his  conclusions  are  nnjustitied. 

In  order  to  disooter  water  of  crystallisation,  the  following  two  methods 
were  adopted — (1)  drying  over  sulphurio  acid  in  the  exsiccator,  and  (2) 
■oblimation. 

1.  Alter  having  stood  tor  twenty-four  hoora  over  sulphuric  acid, 
neither  the  permanent  nor  the  white  showed  any  loas  in  weight. 

2.  .StUilinuid'oii.— One  gramme  of  each  preparation  was  treated  separately 
a*  followa:-The  material  waa  placed  in  a  glass  retort  of  the  capacity  of 
IWX)  cc,  after  thoroughly  drying  the  apparatus,  which  I  will  describe. 
Over  the  retort  wa*  placed  a  bullet-shaped  glass  funnel,  '25  centimetres 
high,  to  which  wa«  attaohad  a  glass  lube  of  the  aamo  length  having  a  bulb 
blown  in  it,  aad  this  was  lad  into  a  weighed  (J  ahaped  otiloride  of  caloium 
tube.  Tu  protect  the  latter  fr<>ni  ouuide  moistme  the  apparatus  was 
filled  with  s  aoda-line  tube,  tlirough  whidi,  by  meana  of  a  tube  leading 
from  above  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  a  gentle  current  of  air  dried  over 
aulphuno  aoid  waa  drawn  by  ineanx  of  the  aspirator,  and  during  the 
poising  ol  tliia  earrent  the  bydr<i<|uinone  was  molted  and  sublimed,  the 
operalioa  ia  cash  oase  lasting  upward*  ot  an  hour. 

The  tabe.  Ailed  with  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  cilcium,  increased  in  weight 
with  the  while  by  0-0U7|aaBune  and  0  00(>i'<  giamme,  orOHS  percent,  of  water 
on  tlie  average  ;  and  with  the  permanent,  U-(t03  and  0-0032  gramme,  or  an 
average  U-81  per  cent,  ol  water  on  the  two  trials. 

Thaae  qoaatiliea  are  altogetlier  too  minute  to  justify  any  oonclasion  as 
to  tlie  presence  of  water  ol  crystollisutioo. 

Mr.  Levy  did  not  sueoead  in  proving  tlie  presence  ot  sulphurous  acid  in 
the  permanent  hydroquinoue,  but  found  one  quarter  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
originating,  be  thinks,  from  sulphuric  acid,  which  he  considers  on  im- 

•  Thv  (inantitj  of  ouUe  acid  odealated  bj  Kr.  Lot/  st  the  end  of  hU  article  oo  the 
oiUUtlon  ol  whit*  hjdmqaliion*  U  onlotellnriblo.  II  the  moleoola  hirdroqumone 
(UO)  irlvc  the  Bolaral*  onUe  ae<d(W),oiui  arnunnM  hydroomnono  mniityijld  0-818 
jraMMi-  eulis  mM,  asl  O-WS  snanuM.     11,  bowaver,  0-073  U  the  rasalt  of  a  njpo- 


thrtinil  — i—i-i^i—  iamd  apoo  &  per  oat,  of  h/draquinaaa  in  tlis  white  commercial 
artiele,  tbea  Jlr.  I«t/'»  teetha*  rtJl  yield«l  8-»  per  oont.  too  little  oxoUc  aoid. 
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Mri^  of  Om  BNMialioB.    Aa  b*  flodi  ralphor  Mr.  heij  doabUess  tested 
«Wi  uImi—iIi  m  kad,  iiutoad  efosM*  of  eopper.  which  aeoemij  oiroum 


MUM*  h*  OBlM  to  liato.  t)>ouKh.  if  mv  mppMition  be  wroni;,  liis  resnlta 
MMt  ho  iWineM.  Btwi  on  boilinR  thrM  to  6Te  grammes  of  the  crystals 
villi  «a|«r,  Umn  ia  a  distinrt  smell  of  snlphorons  acid,  which  latter  also 
■MitMto  HmU  \if  MiMaung  moist  blue  litmaa  paper  held  to  the  moutli 

tttt  qaantilj  of  snlphnroas  acid  being  Tery  small,  it  was  measnred  m 
Ow  iedoaietric  manner  in  Ilunsen's  amNuratas.  In  performing  this  opera- 
lioa  it  BOit  not  be  forgotten  that  hydroquinooe  volatilises  in  the  presence 
of  mairan  nfcm  raised  to  the  temperature  of  rteani,  and  is  also  oxidised 
\if  bidiaf.    U«BM  eomparaiiTe  testa  were  made. 

I.— Tea  gnnoMa  of  tehilr  bydioquinone,  boiled  for  three  minntes  in 
Itnnaan'i  apparatoa,  rednocd  0-O096S  gramme  iodine.  The  same  qaantity 
of  fermtiuni  redneed  daring  that  time  0-060ft!)  gi-amme  iodine.  To  arrive 
al  the  qaantity  of  salphoroas  acid  deduct  the  quantity  of  iodine  reduced 
bgr  Um  white  crystals,  and  the  result  is  0-13  gramme  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
paitaaiiit  sample. 

n.— Tan  minalM*  boilisg  resulted  in  0-122  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid, 
or  an  aTanig*  on  Ibe  two  determinations  of  0'12C  per  cent. 

As  rolpbnrie  acid  doe*  not  evaporate  or  decompose  at  steam  temperature, 
and  aa  tna  pemanaot  rcdnoea  more  iodine  than  the  white  hydroquinone, 
ii  (ollowa  (apart  from  other  preceding  proofs)  tliat  snlphnroas  acid  is 
wtatnad  in  tba  fonaar. 

Bvaa  tram  hia  own  results,  which,  as  proved  above,  are  for  the  greater 
part  viMMOoa,  Mr.  Loty  had  no  right  to  conclude  "  the  white  sample, 
tkaalota,  would  appear  to  b«  the  better  of  the  two."  Only  the  practical 
flieiograiilier  can  decide  that  question  by  valuing  a  preparation  according 
to  whether  it  performs  certain  required  effects  or  not.  But  this  he  does 
not  attempt  from  purely  scientific  analytical  data.— I  am,  yours,  &c.. 

Dr.  Alfons  Langeb. 

Dr.  H.  Bfk't  Laboratory,  Berlin,  March  27,  1889. 


CABBUTT'S  FILMS. 
To  the  EoiTOB. 

StB,— As  no  doubt  many  will  be  using  Carbutt's  new  films  when  it 
beeonw  known  how  good  they  are,  I  venture  to  send  a  description  of  a 
oaotriTknoa  I  use  to  facilitate  washing  them,  the  only  difficulty  I  have 
had  with  them.  The  films  are  not  quite  stiff  enough  to  stand  up  in  the 
ocdinarr  washing  rack.  I  have  overcome  the  difficulty  in  the  following 
way :— I  obtained  some  strips  of  thin  zinc  half  an  inch  wide,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  width  of  the  film.  Place  a  strip 
nnder  the  middle  of  a  glass  plate  the  size  of  the  film,  and  bend  over  the 
two  ends  of  the  strip  on  to  tlie  top  side  of  the  glass  plate.  Take  the  fihns 
tram  tbe  fixing  bath,  bend  it  slightly  and  slip  the  edges  under  the  bent- 
o»«r  eoda  of  the  zinc  strip,  being  careful  to  put  the  celluloid  side  next 
the  glan  plate.  The  glass  with  the  film  on  it  may  now  be  stood  in  the 
oiduiaiy  washing  rack  ;  when  washed  stand  in  a  draining  rack,  or,  better, 
agamit  a  wall,  till  dry. 

I  And  it  impossible  to  wash  these  films  in  a  dish,  they  stick  so  close 
together,  also  the  celluloid  is  so  hard  that  the  edges  are  liable  to  scratch 
Ibe  gelatine  if  more  than  one  is  put  in  a  dish  at  a  time. 

til  T?«''  *^^'  °°  *'"""'  *''™  ^  *"***  '=°™*  *'^'^°^^  ^^^  compare  with  these, 
Vbtj  differ  in  no  way  whatever  from  glass  plates  in  treatment,  and  I 
teliere  the  high  price  compared  with  glass  is  the  only  thing  which  will 
pnrent  thatr  having  a  big  sale.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 
The  UM.  tntatettont,  March  26, 1888.  H.  O.  M.  Cosxbeabe. 


VALUATION  OF  HYDBOQUINONE. 
To  the  Editob. 

«l'inr.V^J^  '°f'  ^  ^':,  ^-  ?•  ^°^'°°'«  "'^•'^  on  "y  paper  eon- 
oemmg  the  valuaUon  of  hydroquinone,  and  if  I  am  not  taking  up  too 

s.™  Sir  t;'»;;;''^^2r  • '  ^"^^  ^"'^  ^  -p^^  ^  -- »'  the"'cr!t° 

wi^  «'^J!^ir:^  "°{  ^Tt  "".";'  °°'y-  °,°''  "■*«  °'  hydroquinone 
7^S^  ^-    l*™»nent,    else  I  should  certa  n  y  not  have  used  the  term 

MS^?'  T?'"  7'''°''  ^'^  '^°  "?««'»"?  Bubmitted  t^  me  "S 
SLn^Sh?^,  f  °  K.-  ''  ■'""'*  »''°°«  ^  remembered  that  I  did  no^ 
Ifl!?cJr  W*'^,',°'LP"''''°'"°'''  """l  'h*'  •'  ''as  only  by  reoucst  of  the 
membere  of  the  Club  that  it  was  published.  ^ 

»ii5t'to^'^urJ;,^-\':""'  '°.  "-y  °«>°«oniDg  the  name  of  the 
fra»Ml«  ^i^T*"^:!!-  '''*%«7™  to  me  by  a  friend  as  coming 
uSn»hS!;.?SNf,  ^'^^"^'-  I  ?°  "0'  »>ink  that  this  firm  would 
oe  aoeta  benefited  by  any  commendation  that  1  could  give 

m-S!2J«^/'^  "'  crystallisation.  I  must  state  that  I  have  been 
WJj-onUhe^st,  any  mention  of  hydroquinone  crystallising  with  water 

iJS^^/S^"  '^'^ -"^  '''  the  analysis  remain.  When  I  obtained  the 
2^l,?-l!LT*  "•*."»«".»■  I  »1'o"k1'1  that  the  discrepancy    n  ^rbon 

SStaa^^u'to,m"ti'r  "'  n""'".'""™;  ""'!  "  '»  °"''  "'t'r'obt'S 
Hmneai  iwuu  from  three  different  combustions  of  the  same  sample 


that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  analysis  must  be  correct.  It 
seems  strange  that  on  calculating  the  excess  of  hydiogen  into  water, 
one  should  obtain  in  both  cases  the  theoretical  percentage  composition 
of  hydro<iuinonc,  or  very  nearly  so. 

Mr.  Bolton's  observation  of  what  takes  place  during  the  fusion  quite 
agrees  witli  mine.  If,  therefore,  the  discrepancy  of  carbon  is  not  due  to 
the  presence  of  water  of  crystallisation,  the  analyses  of  both  samples  as 
obtained  from  the  combustions^the  oxygen  being  determined  as  usual  by 
difference — would  be : — 

Formancnt  hjdroquinono.  White  hrdroqitinone. 

Carbon   47-755     .'.     57-300 

Hydrogen  G-745     C19G 

Oxygen  45-500     36-504 


100-000 


100-000 


These  figures  do  not  yield  any  formula  approaching  that  of  hydrotiuinone, 
and  I  repeat  that  it  appears  to  me  at  least  surprising  that  the  hypothesis 
of  the  presence  of  water  of  crystallisation  should  give  results  so  closely 
agreeing  with  the  theoretical  composition,  if  this  hypothesis  is  unfounded. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  on  hydroquinone  having,  I  must  con- 
fess, rather  astonished  me,  1  thought  1  would  examine  some  pyrogallio 
acid,  of  which  I  had  just  bought  an  ounce  to  be  used  in  gas  analysis  for 
the  absorption  of  oxygen.  I  hasten  to  state  that  there  was  no  maker's 
name  on  the  bottle  and  that  the  label  simply  stated  "  Pyrogallic  Acid 
Besublimed."  I  made  two  combustions,  of  which  I  give  the  results  side 
by  side  with  the  theoretical  compostion  corresponding  to  C"  H^  (OH)''. 

A.                             B.  C6  H6  03 

Carbon    59-230  59-132  57-160 

Hydrogen    7-281  7255  4-450 

Oxygen    33-482  33-613  88-390 


100-000 


100-000 


100-000 


Here  again  we  meet  with  a  considerable  difference  from  the  theoretical 
composition,  though  not  as  great  as  with  the  samples  of  hydroquinone. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  carbon  is  found  in  excess  as  well  as  the 
hydrogen. 

It  strikes  one  that  the  product  under  consideration  must  have  been 
modified  in  resubliming,  and  I  may  state  that  the  crystals  obtained  in 
subliming  hydroquinone  are  very  different  to  any  of  the  conimerciiil 
samples  I  have  seen.  I  do  not  think  that,  supposing  hydroquinone  to 
contain  water  of  crystallisation,  it  will  necessarily  part  with  it  when 
kept  over  sulphuric  acid,  as  Mr.  Bolton  proposes  to  do.  The  formula  of 
hydroquinone  is  most  certainly  accurate  as  it  stands.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  products  that  we  buy  under  the  name  of  hydroquinone  are 
really  that  compound. 

I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Bolton  misinterprets  my  meaning  with  reference 
to  the  sulphurous  acid  point.  An  analyst  simply  reports  on  the  sample 
intrusted  to  him.  Mine  contained  no  sulphurous  acid,  but  sulphuric 
acid  corresponding  to  -25  per  cent  of  sulphur.  I  do  not  at  all  say 
that  this  is  an  impurity,  but  only  that  "it  viay  be  a  simple  impurity." 
The  sulphuric  acid  may  certainly  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous 
acid  originally  put  in  tlie  compound.  When  I  said  that  the  "  sulphur 
must  be  due  to  sulphuric  acid,"  I  meant  the  sulphur  in  my  sample,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  present  in  that  sample. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  compare  one  sample  of  hydroquinone 
or  of  pyrogallio  acid  with  another  with  a  view  of  determining  its  photo- 
graphic value.  It  had  struck  me  that  chemical  analysis  might  at  least 
help  to  form  an  idea  of  relative  value.  The  results  obtained  are  certainly 
not  very  conclusive,  as  in  aU  cases  they  differ  from  the  admitted  consti- 
tution of  the  chemicals,  and,  on  another  hand,  I  am  afraid  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  reducer  contained  in  a  de- 
veloper is  really  utihsed  in  developing  the  image.  In  my  opinion  the 
greater  part  is  wasted  in  the  case  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bolton  for  his  flattering  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  my  paper,  and  I  am  well  pleased  that  it  should  have  been  criticised, 
since  this  will  serve  to  bring  more  forcibly  an  important  subject  before 
the  photographic  world.  Apologising  for  the  length  of  my  communica- 
tion—I remain,  yours,  Ac,  Adolphe  M.  Levy,  G.E. 

37,  liassett-road,  Ladbroke-grove-road,  W.,  March  25,  1889. 


QUINOL. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib,— A  controversy  is  going  on  between  the  agents  of  the  two  German 
chemists  as  to  the  relative  purity  of  their  products  of  this  reducer. 

Having  no  interest  beyond  seeking  for  the  truth,  I  beg  to  offer  the 
following  observations  and  experiments,  taking  the  last  first :— Having 
made  up  a  matrix  of  about  ninety  ounces,  I  took  two  measures  of  this, 
five  ounces  each,  and  added  an  equal  quantity  of  quinol  from  each  maker. 
I  found  no  difference  m  developing  power,  although  from  a  rough,  former 
trial  I  was  inclined  to  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  quinol  produced 
by  Dr.  Byk.  Strictly,  as  Dr.  Byk's  contains  some  other  chemical,  it  is 
presumable  that  in  an  equal  weight  from  both  makers  the  one  would  not 


ttairii  3»,  laao] 
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eoatain  m  mneh  qniool  u  Uw  ether,  hat  I  doobt  if  it  nukes  any  appre- 
dable  dillaaoee.  Ajjain,  I  foand  Uiat  Dr.  Byk'a  crystals,  before  tbey 
beeune  ftoally  diuolved  in  the  matrix,  tarn  white,  alio,  if  a  few  grains 
anerubad,  aa  I  emabed  them,  hjo»e  direetpreaaoie  (with  my  met^  pipe 
■topper  on  paper  on  a  board),  tbey  becooia  white  nnder  the  one  duect 
pill  ore,  altboagh  if  groond  op  small  to  powder,  aa  can  be  done,  the 
while  and  yellow  mix  again.  I  left  some  of  each  maker's  emabed  and 
axpoaed  to  the  air  all  night,  also  an  equal  portion  from  each  disaolred  in 
two  eqoal  quantities  ol  soft  water,  leaving  them  exposed  all  night  in  open 
meaiiiiea  In  no  ease  did  I  find  any  Tisible  deterioration.  Now  I 
beliaw  ia  the  identiral  parity  and  power  of  eaeh,  although  I  am  told 
Hfinrti'^i"  eoapiaints  bare  reaebed  the  ageals  ot  Dr.  Byk  that  his  qainol 
doe*  not  keep ;  but  what  does  that  mean  7  I  nerer  fonnd  that  which  he  at 
flni  prodneed  (white)  deteriorate,  and  I  bare  made  up  over  one  thousand 
ooaee^  a  Imb*  quantity  ot  it  with  hiaqainoi.  Tba  complaint  is  so  vagne. 
If ,  for  inrtaiMa,  penona  will  leave  tbairaiMMieals,  ol  any  kind.  unstopiMied 
or  DBearbad,  Imt  most  expect  ebaaaa;  avan  atoppered  it  ia  not  always 
prerantible,  and  not  intended  it  anoold  br.  what  is  the  history  of 
ahemistry  butehange?— ■otcartaJBlywiiiiaiMiiMy.  Ita  a  misleading  term. 
If  it  is  meant  that  when  mixed  wito  other  ebemioals  for  devel<q9ment 
the  mixtara  doea  not  stand,  that  ia  aom  likely  to  be  the  fanit  of  the 
■Mtiiz,  whkfa  doea  net  eafleieally  ooBtre)  the  reducing  agent,  than  the 
iiiiwili^  MSBt  ilaeU.  Now  I  sappeaa  Mkodr  doobu  that  the  yellow 
oeloar  of  Dr.  Byk'a  prodnetion  ia  ooa  to  salpbor  in  some  form,  either 
piedaeed  by  80,,  B,  80^  or  H,  80«. 

Ia  it  poasibie  the  arystala  eooM  be  famad  or  dried  in  a  Tapoor  of 
lMn»ii»H  aalpbor,  or  evaporated  oat  after  baiag  diaeolTed  in  solpboroos 

add,  or ?    t'ntortnnatety  I  am  no  ebamist.  bat  appeaianoea  seem  to 

point  to  Dr.  Byk's  "  pennaneaoa  "  baia>  obteined  br  the  eoatiag  of  the 
eiyatala,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  •  eSewiaal  eombinatioa,  bat  really  a 
nwihaniral  aoeloaora  ao  to  ^eak,  vhiah  adda  to  the  ooat  d  prodoetion, 
aa  ia  arMoBl  s  bat  (ha  aoouMveial  qoMliaB  o«ip|bt  not  to  be  teaefaad  on 
here  probably.  Anyway,  I  do  not  tluak  th««  ia  any  groand  tor  a  dispute 
>■  '  iud  dooM  if  either  the  oae  or  the  other  will  prove  his  ease. 

A  re,  I  qoastioo  it  then  ia  any  benefit  in  tbu  extra  case  aa 

besiuwcd  by  the  ooa  and  not  bj  the  othar  oo  this  rcdoeer.— I  am, 
yooia.  Ac,  W.  T.  F.  U.  Ijmau. 

limnkitMe,  Uartk  19.  1«W. 


DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 
To  ikt  EstroB. 

Sia,— On  raadiag  Iha  wwiiiniaatfaiw  troa  "pyloa"  <in  last  week's 
iasoe)  ay  trat  laottMlioa  vaa  to  look  tor  the  deaeriptioo  of  Aird's  oamara 
referred  t&  Ualorlaanialy  I  h«f*  aot  barfia  m»  any  iocmuim  prior  to 
18TO.  Howarar,  that  doaa  not  aoah  mtUm,  koowing  that  Baddow's 
datoetiva  wwa.  deaetibad  in  the  iovmsAi.  of  March  15,  noat  eaawtisHy 
diflar  froa  any  form  broogfal  into  the  BMrkct  in  1870. 

Thia  camera  ia  andooMadly  ooa  of  Iha  faUaat  ot  all  deteetha  eamena— 
not  a  thing  of  the  paat.  even  thooffb,  tt««  my  deaeription  of  it,  there 
itly  aaan  to  ba  •  aiailnrttT.  It  vonld  Imvo  bean  nraeh 
y  if  "  PykM  "  hnd  oarafnllv  inapcelad  tUa  new  eomam 
hia  opinioo  and  aaiaiiliai  Uiat  U  b  afanply  a  eopy  of  ana 
invontad  nvantaea  years  ago.  Mr.  Haddow  baa.  I  beUcve,  been  raqoealad 
to  show  hia  aaaaera  at  the  next  mea>iiM[  of  the  Edinborgb  Pbotogiaphie 
Boeie^,  to  ba  haM  on  April  S,  whan  "  Pyloa  "  will  liave  ao  opportaoity  of 
in^pamng  it  and  making  tnrthar  oonment  L'ndoubtedly  it  is  a  little 
larfw  than  aava  ol  the  minialnia  4nnifa  now  aold,  bot  thia  ia  ooantar- 
•^  'iiTrT^  kj  nawnii  iiliinlinM  nliili  ll  iillin  atai  pwwaai  Aaaoafa 
plat*  ia  espoaad  and  aiihialMially  laworsd,  an  ivory  liidiaahw  movaa 
wio  positiaa  with  Itaa  nnabar  of  the  plate  (then  in  poaition)  engisvad 
tfaeraoa,  ao  that  then  aan  ba  no  mialake  regarding  the  anmber  of  plataa 
left  in  the  eaoMra.  randy  tor  aae.  Whan  the  cxpoeed  plate  ia  removed 
it  ia  eatiialy  separalad  from  thoaa  which  are  still  nnexpoaad.— I  am. 
yoars,  Ac,  Oiaan  Wood. 

6,  St.  Btrmtf£»-nm.  Sdiutmr0h,  Hank  33,  18a<J. 


DOES  QUINOL   COXTAIM  WATER  OF   CRYSTALLISATION? 

Te  tht  BiMToa. 

Hot, — The  aiialyaM  of  two  ampha  of  qainol  given  by  Mr.  Levy  in 
,  >ar  ieaoe  of  the  Wh  inatant  ara  so  nanrkabia  ttial  I  trust  yon  will  allow 
uM  to  draw  attention  to  Ihair  aoifidona  ■  looking  charaeler.  Like 
Mr.  Levy,  I  have  been  nngrnad  in  einahiing  various  amiJa  of  qniool 
(iodnfbia  that  aold  aa  "paraanenf^  tor  the  firm  with  which  I  am 
ooanattad.  In  no  oaae  have  I  loaad  a  sample  to  eoolain  water  of  crystal- 
lisalhn.  Mr.  Levy's  fignraa  look  very  impoeing,  no  doubt,  to  the  an- 
iaitintni,  aapeeiaUy  m  ha  haa  taken  the  troable  of  calculating  hia  taaoha 
to  Iha  UM  plaaa  of  deeiaala  (!),  thos  implying  ao  accuracy  of  mora  than 
seventeen  thonawd  Hwail)  aa  grestt  aa  that  to  which  be  eeema  apable 
of  working.  Jndging  tiaa  bia  oarbon  determination  in  tha  oaae  of 
"  pannnnent  '^  qainol.  Tha  moat  aeearate  workers  are  generally  tha 
aoalandal  ia  their  elaiouu  The  aoat  amusing  point  in  Mr.  Levy's 
pafar  b  the  aaiaalils  mannar  in  whiafa  tha  autlior's  hypothesis  of  the 


presence  of  .water  of  oiystallisation  fits  in  with  his  results;  but  to  be 
candid,  it  appears  to  me  as  if  the  reverse  operation  bad  been  efTccted. 

It  will  possibly  interest  Mr.  Levy  to  learn  that  quinol  may  be  completely 
oxidised  to  carbonic  acid  and  water  with  less  trouble  than  he  seems  to 
have  experienced,  and  with  more  perfect  results  than  he  obtained  with 
Uw  combostioB  method.  Potassium  permanganate,  the  agent  which  Mr. 
Levy  tried  and  abandoned,  is  the  one  which  I  employed  ;  but  as  I  have 
already  published  the  details  of  the  method  [Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Induttty,  VoL  VI.,  pp.  'Jd  and  'idM)  it  is  unnecessary  to 
deacHbe  the  proceea  here.  With  this  method  I  obtained,  with  two 
samplee  of  quinol  which  are  constantly  kept  in  stock  by  our  tirm,  a 
consumption  of  permanganate  corresponding  to  i)7°C  per  cent,  and  9'7'8 
per  cent,  reapectivcly  of  pure  quinol. 

I  might  also  mention  that  I  experimented  upon  the  oxidation  of  quinol 
by  direct  titration  with  permanganate,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Levy,  and  with 
more  atisfaotory  results.  In  fact,  if  the  acidified  solution  is  titrated 
HtaT  the  boilimf  point,  a  rapid  and  fairly  accurate  estimation  ot  the  value 
ot  a  sample  of  quinol  may  be  maile.  "The  reaction  should  be  considered 
complete  when  a  drop  of  permanganate  is  not  discoloured  after  waiting 
twenty  seconds.  The  quantity  of  permanganate  used  when  tliis  sUgr 
haa  been  laafihed  I  find  to  correspond  closely  to  the  following  ratio:  - 
C,  H«0,  +  0^. 

Of  courw  theaa  teata  should  be  supplemented  by  others  of  a  ([ualitativp 
nature  to  aosore  the  abaenoe  of^her  bodiea  which  reduce  permanganate. 
—I  am,  yours,  *c,  I.  H.  Smith,  Pii.H.,  F.l.C. 

i/avion  Jt  Stran't  Lahvntory,  Lote  Fell,  Gatetheail,  March  'IH,  IHS'J. 


FRA3IIK0  PRINTS  IN  OPTICAL  CONTACT. 
To  tht  EniToa. 

Sn,— In  a  late  isane  I  observe  F.  R.  Fisher  inquires  for  a  s|iecial 
moont  tor  silver  pibits  plaoed  in  contact  with  glass.  The  mounts  he 
requirea  are  aappliad  by  Meears.  Marion  it  Co.,  '23  it  23,  Soho-squarc. 
London,  and  are  known  aa  patent  opalocrysta.  Truating  this  may  be  of 
aerviee.— I  am,  *c.,  H.  Hkatbkb,  C.E. 

9,  Corfornticm-tlrttl.SI.  UtUtu,  Uarrh  38,  1889. 


lEirt)an8e  (Tolumn. 


,*  jTe  ekarpe  ft  sMds  Ar  (asaWsy  Kmimigm  ^  Aprmratui  in  thii  eoliam ; 
iut  nom  taUt  tt  tmrnrUd  mmltm  Ou  mrtUU  waafnf  w  d^niUly  itaUd.  Thote 
wko^teifylhtirnfwktwmUiai''m>ftki»gui^"wiUtMtrtfor*undtr^nd 
IA«  rsasM  q^tiksir  naa-aKpaaroaeSL 


WuMjved  nOH  asAia*  hi  aeh*i«*  (or  «»  faa«i.-A'i<in»«.  O.  B.  Bradsbaw. 


AcsMasI  p<irtnttlaM(bsM.aiiMlx-l>ni:  diiuarta-,  thna  sad  a  qaartar  lacluM),  b; 
tarvtear;  itnlaiMt  iortoo^BC  chtur  with  two  or  man  badn.— AddrHM,  Hobtoii, 
PkotofraplMr.  OareHaa  Jwit.  Ov  JtS. 

Wm  esaka^a  a  keif  phis  pottfatt  Uta  bj  Urvboar  A  Baamtaii  for  »  vtew  loiu  by 

|iuut«r-pUte  I 
Yon«haL 


nmacnpaer,  oiKaias  0it»,  uu-jio. 
irm  asakaat*  a  keif  shls  snrtrsll  Uta  bj  Lmboar  A  Baontui  for*  i 
(tad  ■■>!■  I  aat  a  mmOiM  mmUk,  wortk  aboat  Ms.,  lor  qiuutOT-p 
■ad  liBs  wttk  »hat>sf.— Adfaf.  B.  H.  Taoau,  Ehiaa  Btodio,  Yon«hal 


xlnstDCTS  to  CorresponHente. 


*.*  Commtuucatient  nialiitt  to  AdverUitmaUt  and  gentral  busineu  ajairt 
wtiM  is  adirmmi  to  " H-Obbswood ftOo.,"  3,  York-Mtnet,  CovetU  Oarden, 
Loitdon,  W.C. 

AU  matUn  /or  tht  timt  portiim  of  thit  JotnuiAl,  inchiding  quoriet  for 
"Annoen"  and  " KuKantfO,"  muH  be  addrtned  to  "Thb  Editob," 
3,  Torklrmt,  Cbwnf  Oortfea,  loiufoa,  W.C.  InaUaUim  to  thii  eiuuret 
ddag.    ITo  rnaUtt  fafaa  ^f  ammtmieatioiu  utdeu  tuime  and  addrtu  of 

fPF%titT  ^^0  yNMk  — 

WaioBT.— We  ihall  have  an  article  upon  the  subject  soon. 

HxmtT  W.  Bmnrrr.— Apply  for  permission  to  the  BosiU  of  Works 

LaoriAan  BRia<is  a»k«  for  the  l)«il  kind  of  arid  for  cleaning  l.riws.— Oxalic 

add. 
Q.- Bettor  hinge  the  ground  ^ass  tothe  camwa,  It  1»  much  handier  than  sliding 

it  in  or  out 
DinTiMPBL-It  is  fanmaterial  whether  the  calico  ba  wetted  or  not,  but  had  it 

been  paper  it  would  be  neoseaary  to  do  aa 
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Wu«n.-rM  ih.  pttal  l»  of*^  «»««*  '^*^  ?^J^  «  M  to  Aow  » 

■■igiB  ait  rouHl,  Umi  appljr »  »aiuM«  |«int  to  the  gua«. 
Wxvunusv  Mk*  •   '•  How  ou  I  Buk»  P«P«  w»t«rpiw)ff"— Brush  it  over 

•MbVrfniM  Mintioii  of  cutil*  «o.p,  lh«n  when  nearly  drj-  i«unt  it  again 

mih  a  •ulatloB  of  obrooe  alom. 
Ttanw  tUm-L  A  iMte  latk  aud*  with  •a.taU  of  aoda  r««"l~,*l^ 

hrtTl-Mly-tow  howTuJaw  «ta«.-S.  If  you  amiOoy  bicarbonate  of  «xla 

|aa**Mt  uf  anUt«  It  ou  b*  uaad  aa  aoon  a*  maile. 
t  AP»Ti».-*»i«f  jroor  Woa  worked  w«ll  previoun  to  it  being  scratchea  by 

Uw  kM,  w«  iM^lna  that  iU  in|MrfMit  pofonaanoi  u  attnbalable  to  aoch 

wtirtWinw.  hatmuotdaanttdyMqrBBlaaawanwit 
II     <  1     Soho-winan',   piiMinhen  a  «)iilling  work, 

/  7  (..  l-hM-jriiphy,  in  wliirli  liirw-tioDs  are  given 

^i  Ml  than  wouia  be  jioMiblo  in  this  columu. 

iV  »ren.ie«  ar*  very  nirdy  ilone.    Subject  to  this  one  fault, 

1.  k  ot  vigour,  bnt  this  can  easily  he  obviated  in  future  by 
.    They  ban  bean  hauded  to  our  publisher  to  await  your 

A.  K-'fn  tralotf  joar  printing  bath,  place  it  in  a  clear  liottle,  add  kaolin, 
riMka  »«ll,  aii.l  pluc*  it  in  the  sun  ;  the  colouring  matter  will  be  precipitated 
Icavii^  the  solution  clear.  The  bent  methods  of  preparing  ready  sensitised 
|«|i«r  are  hrUI  a*  trxle  secrets. 

B.  M.  TM0MA8  iwiaiRs :  "  Can  you  tell  me  how  blue  opal  pictures  are  made?" 
— U  rauly  :  OMaia  from  the  Autotype  Company  sample!!  of  their  blue 
plgmeatal  tiniMa,  and  having  select«<i  the  one  that  suits  your  re<|uiremeut, 
l-niit  by  the  onliuary  carbon  jiroceaa. 

Mb'H.t.xu  AL  Pko.  We  know  of  no  means  by  which  the  addresses  of  such  a 
aniiierDuii  !«■■  taiuol  other  than  by  ailvertising  in  one  of  the  daily 

|«|ier<.     Kv,  OiTcttnry  fails  to  supply  a  complete  list  owing  to 

M>  many  i-ou;-  :.-..^    ^- atvss  in  the  suburbs. 

H.  JacKMiii  (Lreils).— No  meaaa  can  be  adopted  for  liastcning  the  drying  of 
the  geiatiue  other  than  heat  and  inserting  the  jdate  over  a  flat  tray  containing 
chlurklc  or  calcium.  By  screening  or  covering  the  drying  box  with  one  fold 
of  coIko  there  u  scarcely  much  chance  of  dust  entering. 

T.  t  'lite  of  soda  is  to  follow  previous  treatment  of  the  negative 

iiercury  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  immaterial.     The 

A.;.. L>.,-,:itj.iUou  a|i|ieared  in  our  issue  of  August  10,  1888.     The 

■wntwr  can  tw  obtainol  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

Ax  KoiXBrKOH  Kriem).— 1.  In  connexion  with  the  correspondence  that  took 
plan;  n  Utive  to  the  camera  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gaskin  Wood,  Mr.  A.  Taylor  ha.s 
riiowu  us  one  lu  which  the  )>lates  are  transferted  from  a  reservoir  alxive  to  a 
r<rk  Ijoi  below,  thene  lieing  moved  in  opposite  directions  by  means  of  racks 
aiid  a  piuiuiL 

R.  J.  UuutilAX  sajs:  "  I  have  t&keii  some  .stcrcowoiiic  pictures  and  semi  you 
two  as  a  sample  ;  can  you  tell  lue  wliat  is  the  matter  with  them  ?  1  cannot 
see  tbeiu  pru|ivrly  when  viewed  through  a  stereoscojie. " — In  the  samples 
befon  US  the  pictures  are  mounted  wrongly ;  reverse  the  positions  of  the 
l>nui»  and  they  will  appear  with  the  desir«l  effect 

III'  To  silver  co]i|>er  without  a  lattery,  make  a  strong  solution  of 

:vcr  by  aildiug  cyanide  of  mta-ssium  in  solution  to  nitrate  of 

■■ .1"  solution;  continue  the  iuUlilion  until  a  dense  precijiitate  at 

nr»t  thrown  down  is  reiliasolvetl.  The  immersion  of  articles  of  brass  or 
oipier  in  this  solution  insures  an  iiistantaneou.s  coating  of  silver ;  thi.s  the 
iiionr  r>prcially  if  a  slip  of  zinc  be  also  inserted  under  sucli  circumstances 
that  It  shall  touch  the  article  above,  but  not  below,  the  surface  of  the 
•ol'itioii. 

('.  What  f'ALUSKU.— Tlie  markings  in  the  plate  ajipear  to  be  caused  by  an 
inipunly  of  the  water.  Try  the  following :— After  taking  them  from  the 
wuhiiig  water  remove  all  the  surface  moisture  by  means  of  blotting  paper  or 
by  |.n.<«ing  in  oontait  with  a  piece  of  clean  muslin,  then  allow  to  dry  spon- 
touroiuly.  L'ouceruing  the  yellow  stain  on  the  transiareucy,  it  improved 
the  effect  so  much  that  we  were  loth  to  attempt  it.s  discliarge  ;  however,  we 
iniiuerwil  it  for  a  lew  si-combi  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  note 
the  effpcl,  when  we  foiiud  the  stain  was  entirely  removed. 

T.  Mi^U'RK  (Tyrone).— To  take  landscapes  by  a  portrait  lens  remove  the  back 

uatlouallogether  and  screw  the  Iroiit  one  in  its  place,  in  this  position  a 

iiut  beeniploynl,  the  exact  size  of  which  can  lie-st  be  ascertained  by 

■  t'xperiroeat    lly  this  arrangement  portraits  may  also  he  taken  in  the 

«:u.l».,  iHit  the  locus  Uiug  now  so  much  longer  than  that  of  the  lens  in  its 

.■.miilrte  state  a  longer  exposure  is  ncccssititnt     A  portrait  lens  to  be 

ri.i,.i..)«l  for  pure  lamlscaiie  work  nm.sl  lie  stoppe<l  down  in  a  material 

■IrgTw,  ami  tbu  almoit  invariably  entails  the  i>rodnction  of  a  flare  spot  in 

Mm  (lirture.  "^ 

Captaix  Barlow  asks  for  a  formula  for  making  emukion  for  opal  plates.— 
l«-t  riKhty  grains  of  har<l  gelatine  be  dis>olved  in  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
•>  :  "vventy-nve  grains  or  nitrate  of  silver  being  also  dissolved  in  half  an 
■'f  water,  ami  in  another  half  ounce  of  water  twenty-one  grains  of  dry 
:.  le  of  so-liuin  ami  a  like  <|uantity  of  citrate  of  i>otas.-ium.  To  mix 
thwe,  wsnii  the  silver  nolutiou  and  pour  it  into  .the  gelatine,  then  aild  the 
soiUMd  potash  solution  (warm),  stirring  all  tiie  time,  and  pour  into  a  dish 
]"_—■.  *•*'■  ""•  em.ili.inn  by  means  of  cold  water.  Next  liquify  it  by 
IHi  1      "  '''*""'"  of  alcohol  conUining  three  grains  of  salicylic  acid 

iJi^JCr"  »','•''""»'  alum  in  a  little  warm  waUT ;  filter,  and  coat  the 
E!?^.  J"*^."""!"""  '»  very  thin  ami  will  not  keep,  hence  it  must  all  be 
wei  »l  one  time  of  coating.  The  jditea  are  printc<l  f^ill  out  in  the  printing 
tairh,?ll^',1'".'l*  '2'"f  "•«»»'>••  .Alter  lieing  printe.1,  wash,  and  theS 
tone  In  «  borax  lath  ;  fix  In  hypoaniphite  of  soda  as  usual. 


L.  D.— 1.  No  alteration  can  be  made  in  your  lens  that  would  confer  in  it  the 
property  you  wish  ;  lioth  its  construction  and  its  focus  are  unfavourable  to 
this  end  ;  you  should  exchange  it  for  one  of  the  so-called  rapid  class  of 
doublets  of  fim.iller  diameter  and  shorter  focus.— 2.  A  lens  cell  may  often  lie 
removed  from  the  tutie  by  passing  around  it  a  belt  of  strong  leather  and 
holding  the  ends  tightly  in  a  vice,  now  grasp  the  tulie  and  exert  sutticient 
force  to  start  tlie  screw. 


Photoobaphic  CLtJB.- April  13.— Discus-sion  on  Salted  Paper. 

Manchksteb  Photoobaphic  Socikty.— At  the  last  meeting  it  was  re.solve<l 
to  invite  matters  of  stereoscopic  interest,  botli  pictures  and  apparatus,  for  the 
next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  iield  on  April  10. 

The  first  smoking  social  of  the  Liverjiool  Photographic  Association  took 
plai«  on  tlie  22iid  instant,  and  was  a  gre.it  success.  The  prograinine,  which 
was  got  u|)  in  a  humorous  style,  Ixing  ornamented  with  photographic  carica- 
tures, comprised  duetto  for  piano  and  violin,  mandolin  solos,  and  songs  of 
various  sentiments. 

E.\TKN.sioN  OK  THK  BuRNLBV  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SociKTT. — A  meeting  of  this 
Society  lias  been  held,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  include  ladies,  professional 
photographers,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  science.  Premises  in  Bank 
Chambers,  Hargreaves-street,  have  been  t  iken,  and  one  of  the  rooms  h,is  lieen 
thoroughly  fitted  up  as  a  dark  room.  It  is  hoped  tliat  the  photographers  of 
the  district  will  avail  tliemselves  of  the  jirivileges  thus  oilereiU 

New  Socikty.  —  A  photographic  society  has  been  formed  at  University 
College,  the  menibership  of  which  is  open  to  all  past  and  present  teachers  and 
student  of  the  College.  The  annual  subscription  has  l)een  fixed  at  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  witli  an  entrance-fee  of  the  same  amount.  The  meetings  of  the 
Society  will  lie  held  on  alternate  Tuesilays  during  the  session,  and  will  com- 
mence at  5  p.m.  Tliose  members  who  desire  it  may  have  notico  of  the  meetings 
sent  to  them  by  pest  on  payment  of  one  shilling  in  advance  to  the  Secretary  in 
addition  to  their  subscription.  K.  T.  Pliraiiton,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  Treasurer;  W. 
North,  M.A.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

A  NKW  form  of  sensitive  flame  lias  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Fletcher,  Wan'ingtoii  ;  it  is  produced  by  a  sjiecial  form  of  Argand  Buiisen 
burner,  which  when  lighted  has  inside  of  the  ordinary  flame  a  green  ring  of 
flame.  When  this  burner  is  turned  low  the  green  portion  of  the  flame  disappears 
and  the  flame  will  then  respond  to  ordinary  conversation,  and  a  loud  claji  or 
cough  will  cause  it  to  go  out.  The  flame  emitted  from  this  burner  is  of  a  very 
transparent  character.  We  believe  tliat  this  is  the  fli-st  time  tliat  an  atnio- 
splieric  burner  has  been  used  for  the  production  of  sensitive  flames.  It  is  neatly 
made  of  iron  and  brass  and  is  sold  for  \s.  9(f. 

A  Photographic  Club  at  Yonkebs,  New  York.- The  Yonkers  Plioto- 
graphic  Club  was  organized  on  Kebniary  15,  1889,  by  the  election  of  the 
following  officers  :  G.  Livingston  Morse,  President ;  Robert  M.  Reev&s,  Secre- 
taiy  and  Treasurer ;  and  the  following  Executive  Committee :  Salter  S.  Clark, 
It.  Eickeiiieyer,  jun.,  ami  V.  W.  R.  Kschmann.  The  Club  has  forty  members, 
and  tlie  roll  is  still  growing.  A  very  line  suite  of  rooms,  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River  and  P.ilisades,  has  been  .secured  in  the  Deyo-building,  corner  of 
Warburton  ami  Wells  Avenues,  which  are  now  being  fitted  up  in  the  most 
apjiroved  style.  Regular  meetings  are  licld  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  mouth, 
anil  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Friday  in  April. 

Mb.  G.  J.  Cartwbiuht,  writing  fioni  Buenos  Ayres,  remarks  : — "Allow  me 
to  i>oint  out  some  errors  contained  in  your  list  of  photographic  terms  in 
Spanish,  page  612  of  The  British  Jouhnal  Photouuaphic  Al.maxac  for 
1889.  The  language  employed  is  Siianish,  but  the  terms  are  anything  but  the 
technical  ones  emiiloye*!  by  Spanish-speaking  photographers  and  chemists. 
For  instance,  a  photographic  plate  in  Spanish,  whether  wet  or  dry,  is  '  chapa,' 
'plancha,'  or  '  placa,  the  latter  being  the  word  generally  used,  and  iicrer 
'plato,'  which  means  a  plate  to  eat  off,  and  which  used  in  the  otlicr  sense  is 
ridiculous.  '  Have  you  anything  to  declare?'  ('Tiene  vi  algo  <pie  pague 
derechos  ?'),  contrabando  is  far  too  strong  a  word.  Photographer  is  Foti'i- 
grafo,  and  not  Fotografista.  Dark  room  (Lalioratorio).  Nine  (Nueve,  not 
hueve).  Focussing  cloth  (Pafto  negro).  Focussing  glass  (Vidrio  esmerilado 
o  mate).  Stops  (Diafragmas).  Dish  (Cubeta,  and  mil  fueiite,  which  is  used 
for  eating).  Chemicals  (Drogas,  and  not  quimico,  which  means  a  chemist). 
Bromide  of  ammonium  (Bromuro  de  amimia).  Ferrous  oxalate  (Ox.alato  de 
hierro).  Carbonate  of  ammonium  (Carboiiato  de  anu'inia).  13iclironiate  of 
potash  (Bichromato  de  potasa).  Neutial  oxalate  of  potash  (Oxalato  neutro 
de  potasa).  Soda  is  generally  called  by  the  same  word  in  Spanish.  Water  is 
Agua,  not  aguar.  Glass  measure — Medida  de  cristal  para  liquidos.  Vaso 
means  a  tumbler. 

Erratum. — We  are  .sorry  that,  by  a  misapprehension,  the  article  Tirenlij 
Years  of  Amateur  Photography,  published  (p.  202)  in  our  hist,  was  m.ade  lo 
bear  the  name  of  Mr.  V.  C.  Baird  as  its  author,  instead  of  that  of  Dr.  J.  K. 
Tulloch,  M.  B.,  by  whom  it  was  writterL 
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REDUCTION   IN   PRICE   OF    "THE    BRITISH 
JOURNAL   OF   PHOTOGRAPHY." 

In  V  It"!.'!!?!!!  S11..1-S  i)f  Tub  KRiTtsn  Jourxal 

'•r  1'  :i''-  it-*  fi.:i!i!.iti.'!i,  thirty-five  years  ago,  the 

pn>[irrt.t<«r)  !•  ■  tue  liis  iirrivi.-d  for  increased  effort  t« 

meet  the  ev>j:  _  _  i)<i{>uliinty  "f  the  JutR.XAt,  and  that 

this  purpoM  will  be  attained  niotit  effectively,  bolii  for  readers 
and  tulrertisen,  by  the  redoetioa  of  tlie  price  of  the  JourxaIi 
from  3^.  t«i  2tl. 

This  I!  '  •«  mill  further 

hicrense  t  .:-!y  augment  its 

already  extensive  circuLition  at  liome  and  ntiroad. 

Sii>>scr>beni  who  liare  already  p^id  Uietr  »\il«cription8  on  the 
old  acnle  will  Irnre  the  reduction  pUced  to  their  credit  or  re- 
mit^ -y  may  di*- 


'!( 


takes  thi- 


thc  readeni  of 


the  JorRXAL  that  the  reduction  of  price  aboTe  referred  to  will 
not  in  any  way  utudify  the  general  conduct  and  efficiency  of 
the  Jni'RXAU  which  will  be  carried  on,  if  |Ki«»ible,  with  increased 
^fyi'rzy  in  >vor>-  branch  of  photographic  research.  The  services 
of  >)]■<.'•  iali<>t4  in  eTerj  deportment  are  seciured  as  heretofore. 
This  includes  patent  law  as  applied  to  photogmphic  inven- 
tii>ns;  chemistry  and  optics;  while  in  the  departments  of 
practical  and  theoretical  photography,  in  all  its  branches, 
nothini;    will    !io    1  '         'tie  to  eusore    ''  'nuatiou   of 

the  hi;;li  [j<«itii>ii  t  \i.  hs«  nlirixi  1. 

A  con>rao<Ji'iU'4  itu'l  nti!- .  room  bos  just  been 

'fitted  up  at  the  eJitonul  uu  .  , ..^  offices,  which  will  be 

«t  the  senrioe  of  any  one  who  deures  a  suitable  place  for 

'ehongin^^  dry  plates  or  for  makiog  experimental  or  tentative 

trialii  of  defolo^iers,     Friends  pMsing  through  London  to  or 

s  India,  the  Continent,  .\merica,  and  else- 

iin  a  source  of  great  convenience. 

The  publiahers  desire  lu  to  announce  that  in  aeoordonoe 

with  the  reduction  in  price,  the  stilncription  will  be  as  follows  : 

.\xxt7AL  Scw-Bimox. 
(Post  free,  payable  in  advance.) 

United  Kingdom  and  (liannel  Islfs 
Franco,  -rates,  Ciinndn.  . 

A"'<" 1,  .\frica.  New- I 

i,  Ccrmony,  Portuifal,  .S[mjii,  I 
•    vc                                    ) 
In  ,  uj,  4c    ...  15     2 

If  also  may  be  obtained  from  all  I I'.k sellers,  photographic 
'    '■'   ■  '■ookstalls,  price  '2-f.     Special  terms  to 
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DR.   HILL  NORRIS'S  RAPID  COLLODION  PROCESS. 
-Vs  announced  last  week,  we  arc  at  length  able  to  lay  before  our 
reoden  the  full  details  of  the  rapid  collodion  process  itentionctl 
by  its  inventor  at  the  liist  Convention  at  Birniingham,  and  of 
which  the  specificiition  will  l>e  foinid  in  another  column. 

The  name  of  Hill  Xorria  was  a  household  word  ou  the  lips  o 
photographers  of  a  previous  generation,  esfiecially  of  amateurs, 
then  almost  the  only  UHcrs  of  dry  plates ;  and  fivc-and-twent,y 
years  ago  the  Hill  Norris  jdatea  were  practically,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, the  only  commerciiil  dry  platen  obtainable.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  were  collodion  ]>lates,  and,  moreover,  pre- 
pared with  the  b:tth,  for  they  antedated  collodion  emulsions, 
which  may,  indeed,  bo  8.-\id  to  have  8U]>onieded  them.  The 
preiicrvative  employed  was  generally  understood  to  consist 
<  '  ■:!%  and    the    resulting    films    when    dry  were  thin, 

<i  ransiMircnt,  and  extremely  hard,  while  they  developed 

easily  and  regolaHy  with,  for  collodion  dry  plates,  very  short 
exposures. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  old  users  and  lovers  of 
collodion  dry  plates  shoulcl  sigh  at  times  for  the  charms  of 
their  old  favourite  methods  of  bygone  days  ;  the  rapidity  of 
modem  gelatine  films  has,  however,  hopelessly  displaced  the 
old  style,  though  there  are  not  a  few,  especially  among  the 
older  workers,  who  would  at  once  return  to  collodion  if  a 
I       '  "aching  that  of  gelatine  could  be  safely  and 

I  .  - 

To  the  more  genuine  workers  of  the  old  amutcur  type — the 

preparers  of  their  own  films  and  the  makers  of  their  own 
pictures — the  question  of  trouble  would  form  but  a  subsidiary 
matt>  I  'ing  the  rapidity  combined  with  quality  of  rcsidt 

were  ■  <:     To  the  onlinary  amateur,  and  for  commercial 

purposes  geuenilly,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
process  of  preparation  be  sufficiently  simple  to  allow  of  the 
industrial  production  of  the  sensitive  films  on  a  vastly  more 
extensive  scale  than  was  formerly  the  case.  We  may  therefore 
consider  Dr.  Xorris's  process  from  these  separate  points  of  view, 
pending  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  trial  of  the  actual  working. 

I>ooking  at  the  early  methmls  preferred  by  Dr.  Norris,  it  is 
not  8uq)ri8ing  that  on  returning  to  his  old  love  he  should 
proceed  on  very  similar  lines.  The  method  is,  in  fact,  u  "  biitli 
process,"  the  film  containing  the  silver  haloids  being  entirely 
freed  from  soluble  silver  sidts,  and  tre:ited  with  an  alkalino 
"  accelerator,"  and  either  used  wet  or  after  the  application  of  iv 
preservative  dried  for  future  use.  In  carrying  out  this  mctljod 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  bath  collodion  process  is  varied  in- 
asmuch as  the  sijlublo  silver  salt— the  nitrate,  for  instance— ia 
combined  with  the  collodion,  while  the  bath  consists  of  a  solii 
tion  of  the  different  alkaline  aud  metallic  haloids  required  t» 
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gi««  Um  dMtrad  effect.  In  an  alteniative  method,  however,  the 
eollodioa  u  prepared  in  the  customary  maumr  with  iodides, 
bromidw,  and  cblorideB,  poesening  aufficient  solubility  in 
kltiohol  and  ether,  and  the  films  ao  produced  are  sensitised  in  a 
bath  differing  from  the  ordinary  silver  bath  on  being  satunited 
«ith  oeiUin  double  salts,  namely,  the  iodo-bromo  aud  chloro- 
Bttratee  of  silver,  and  in  conUining  an  extraordiuary  proportion 
of  free  nitric  acid. 

The  details  of  preparation  present  scarcely  any  further 
departure  from  the  onlinury  bath  process,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
in  the  length  of  time  the  film  is  lo  be  immersed  in  the  bath — 
"frv>m  fifteen  to  fortj--five  minutes  ;"  aud  while  we  must  confess 
to  a  fwling  of  dis-nppointment  at  finding  so  little  to  encourage 
the  hope  for  any  exalted  degree  of  sensitiveness,  we  feel  cou- 
Tinced  the  general  verdict  will  be  that  the  process  is  not  quite 
pnoticable  for  present-day  commercial  purposes.  lu  expressing 
this  opinion  we  need  only  compare  the  modem  system  of 
coating  plates  by  machinery  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred 
downs  in  the  hour  and  the  proposed  revival  of  the  old  plan  of 
individual  coating,  each  plate  requiring  an  immersion  of  from  a 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour — not  in  one  bath  only,  but 
in  a  iHcceuion  of  teveral  sfparate  ones. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  presuming  the  process  to  be 
capable  of  producing  the  rapidity  and  excellence  of  results 
claimed  for  it,  it  may  perhaps  be  successfully  and  profitably 
worked  by  the  more  onthusiivstic  amateur  or  worker  on  a  small 
scale,  though  the  commercial  plate  maker  would  find  himself 
at  a  low  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  the  brief  rush  for  the 
iilnw  as  a  novelty. 

To  briefly  refer  to  the  working  dotiiils  as  set  forth  in  the 
published  specification,  the  first  point  that  strikes  us  as  wortliy 
of  comment  is  the  composition  of  the  collodion.  This  is  directed 
to  contain  seven  grains  to  each  ounce  of  pyroxyline,  made  at  a 
temperature  "  of  about  200'  Fahr."  Now,  speaking  from  an 
experience  of  many  years  in  pyroxyline  making  for  almost 
every  i>o8sible  purpose,  we  consider  that  such  a  temperature  is 
impossible,  and  fiat,  even  if  it  were  possible,  the  i-esulting 
pyroxyline  would  be  useless  for  any  photographic  purpose. 
Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
"high  temperature"  pyroxyline  for  emulsion  work,  will  know 
Low  delicate  an  openition  it  is  at  a  temperature  of  only  170° — 
the  highest,  by  the  way,  we  have  ever  heard  practically  recom- 
mended—and there  is  a  vast  difference  between  that  aud  the 
higher  degree  mentioned  in  the  specification. 

Then,  again,  the  liquid  contents  of  the  collodion  are  abuorraal 
in  their  relative  proportions.  Seven  grains  of  pyroxyline  are  to 
be  dissolved,  we  are  told,  in  two  drachms  of  ether  and  one 
drachm  of  alcohol,  and  the  silver  nitrate  in  eighty  rfrc^j*  of 
glycerine  and  five  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  the  two  solutions 
mixed.  It  is  quite  impossible,  without  actual  trial,  to  say 
what  will  be  the  weight  or  volume  in  minims  of  "  eighty  drops'" 
of  a  viscid  liquid  like  glycerine,  but  we  will  assume  that  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  drachm  and  a  half,  probably  very  much  more. 
What,  we  will  ask  our  old  "  collodion  "  readei-s,  is  likely  to  be 
the  physical  character  of  a  film  prepared  from  collodion  con- 
taining seven  grains  pyroxyline,  two  drachms  sulphuric  ether, 
six  drachms  absolute  alcohol,  and  nineli/  minims  of  glycerine  / 
As  ten  minims  of  water  would  ampTy  suffice  to  replace  the 
above  quantity  of  glycerine  in  dissolving  the  silver,  the  im- 
practicable character  of  the  formula  is  evident,  but  even  then 
the  proportion  of  three  of  alcohol  to  one  of  ether  are  prodigious. 

So  far  as  the  substitution  of  a  bath  of  haloids  for  that  of 
•ilrer  is   concerned   we  have   nothing   to   say.      Obernetter, 


amongst  others,  published  only  a  few  years  back  a  process 
based  on  that  principle,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ad- 
vantage was  ever  found  to  accrue. 

Is  not  the  partial  conversion  of  silver  chloride  into  bromide 
and  iodide  by  means  of  the  corresponding  soluble  haloids,  aud 
of  bromide  into  iodide  by  similar  means,  calculated  to  give  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty,  unless  the  bath  employed  con- 
tains a  definite  quantity  of  the  halogeu  it  is  required  to  substi- 
tute, and  is  allowed  to  exhaust  itself? 

The  employment  of  the  alkaline  accelerator,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  a  preservative  of  gelatine,  albumen, 
or  similar  substance,  was  at  one  time  strongly  recommended  by 
the  late  Thomas  Sutton,  who  in  1871  published  it  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Turning  to  the  alternative  or  "  acid  "  process,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  silver  bath,  saturated  with  iodo  and  bromo  nitrates, 
will  appear  to  most  of  our  old  wet  collodion  readers  a  some- 
what heterodox  proceeding.  The  silver  bath  was  always  con- 
sidered to  be  in  its  best  condition  as  regards  sensitiveness 
when  new,  becoming  slower  in  action  as  it  became  charged 
with  ether  and  alcohol  and  double  salts  derived  from  the  films 
immersed.  Yet  here  we  have  these  same  double  salts  added 
to  promote  sensitiveness  ! 

Again,  the  nearer  a  bath  approached  neutrality,  the  move 
sensitive  it  was  usually  considered  to  be,  the  addition  of  acid 
promoting  cleanliness  of  working,  but  reducing  the  rapidity. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  of  Boston,  however,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,  published  a  proces.s  in  which  a  very  large  addition  of 
nitric  acid  was  made  to  yield  rapidity.  In  Dr.  Norris's  process 
the  same  result  is  attained  by  the  use  of  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  minims  of  dilute  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  I'lOl  to 
each  ounce  of  bath — equivalent  to  from  eight  to  twenty  minims 
of  strong  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.45  to  the  ounce. 

For  the  present,  space  compels  us  to  leave  the  subject,  but 
we  shall  lose  no  time  in  practically  testing  the  process,  adhering, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the  strict  details  laid  down. 


PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  STUDIO  BUILDING. 

IIL 
We  may  now  leave  those  structural  considerations  more 
essentially  connected  with  outside  influences,  after  dwelling 
for  a  short  time  upon  a  condition  already  dealt  with — the 
existence  of  a  lofty  wall,  or  building,  against  which  a  studio 
may  bo  erected.  We  have  shown  that  when  such  a  structure 
lies  at  the  south  end  of  the  studio,  it  is  of  immense  service  in 
warding  oft'  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  so  avoiding  excessive 
heat  in  summer,  besides  being  free  from  midday  sunbeams 
between  lens  aud  sitter  ;  but  a  professional  friend  points  out 
to  us  a  still  farther  benefit  such  a  structure  atfords,  which  he 
has  experienced  to  the  full.  Every  photographer  is  aware  of 
the  evil  effect  upon  the  quality  of  his  negatives  through  light 
from  sky  or  clouds  falling  upon  the  lens,  and  the  fastidious 
worker  will  not,  until  they  are  combated,  attempt  to  obtain  a 
negative  where  such  conditions  exist  and  are  avoidable.  Lens 
screens  in  plenty  have  been  devised  and  are  in  use  to  prevent 
this  access  of  light ;  but  all  require  adjustment,  according  to 
circumstances,  in  places  where  more  sizes  of  plate  than  one  are 
used,  aud  the  lens  power  is  not  single.  The  gentleman  we 
refer  to  points  out  that  when  there  is  a  large  building  behind 
the  sitter,  it  almost  obviates  the  need  of  any  screen  of  the  kind, 
and  any  one  who  has  worked  under  such  conditions  aud  theu 
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bailda  a  new  ttadio  without  the  advantage  of  a  stroiliar  pro- 
tection, although  he  use  leas  hoodd,  Ac,  may  be  excused  for 
not  discovering  at  once  the  cause  of  the  ocoaaional  slightly 
foggy  plates  that  he  is  almost  sure  to  obtaiu  at  intervals.  This 
18  a  point  of  great  moment. 

A  lofty  studio  will  of  itself,  but  not  entirely,  unless  of  very 
extraordinary  dimenaioos,  tend  to  obviate  the  need  for  outdoor 
obstnictious,  and,  from  many  points  of  view,  a  design  which 
gives  high  walls  will  be  very  advantageous.  Foremost  in  this 
way  may  be  placed  freedom  from  oppressive  heat  in  summer 
time.  A  small  studio  is  so  quickly  made  hot  that,  unless  a 
V  lete  outs; '  tion  from  sun  rays  is  devised,  it 

fi  .  becomes  .  iy  close,  while  larger  rooms,  even 

with  siiTiights  of  proportionately  e<|ual  aiae,  are  far  more  plea- 
sant. This  (juestion,  however,  touches  so  closely  upon  con- 
siderations of  finance  that  we  will  not  dwell  further  upon  it 
than  to  {K)iiit  out  one  too  frequently  overlooked  oousidenition, 
which  ii  its  fi'lljws : — The  taking  of  groups,  we  may  safely  say, 
is  now  much  more  frequent  than  ua«d  to  b«  the  case,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  lofty  room  are,  for  this  work,  of  overpowering 
force.  Thus,  if  any  pretence  whatever  to  selective  illumina- 
tion is  attempted,  and  a  completely  "  all  ronnd  "  lighting  be 
not  adopted,  a  dozen  figures  might  easily  be  posed  in  a  lofty 
studio  without  any  striking  ineijuality  of  illumination ;  but  in 
one  of  lower  proportions  the  illuminating  aperture  of  the  roof 
is  of  such  varied  proportions  as  regards  the  different  individuals 
of  the  group,  that  while  those  on  OM  aide  are  in  bright  light, 
tbow  at  the  further  siile  may  be  in  ooapurative  darkness. 

Following  npon  the  height  ot  the  roof  is  tho  question  of 

what  iu  pitch  is  to  be,  and  here  pnetieni  experience  tells  that 

the  mere  question  of  shape  of  roof  aa  regards  its  illuminating 

pcsaibilitice  should  not  be  the  only  consideration.     Efficiency 

for  purpoace  of  portraiture  miut  be  the  prime  factor ;  but 

r  'it  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  other  matters 

'.ince.     Thus,  though  it  is  true  that  in  winter  time 

less  photographing  is  called  for  than  in  the  brighter  days  of 

summer,  there  yet  is  always  in  many  studios  a  steady  amount 

of  work  done  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  which  a  heavy  fall  of 

snow  may  quickly  put  a  stop.     Other  things  t<|iial,  a  steep  roof 

will  always  be  far  more  quici^ly  rid  of  a  snow  covering  than  one 

::i'>re  gradual  slope,  and  might  at  times  be  a  matter  of  great 

;:>:;  "rtanoe.     Of  course  all  glass  rood  should  be  so  constructed 

I-  when  a  snowfall  does  lodge  npon  them  it  can  be  easily 

!■■ :    >vcd ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  need  scarcely  tell  our 

I  -  >'  k-n  such  facilities  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

"  A  man  « ith  a  ladder  "  too  frequently  has  to  be  sent  for,  and 

too  frequently  cannot  be  found ;  many  a  sitter  has  to  remain 

uuphotdgraphcd  from   this  cause.     This   is,   naturally,   only 

exceptional,  yet  it  should  be  provided  against,  if  only  for  the 

possible  chance  of  the  frequent  winter  studio  visitor,  the  sitter 

in  "fancy  drees,"  whoae  habtlimcnU  are  usually  only  his  for 

the  brief  space  of  two  days. 

We  may  here  describe  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
of  an  inaccessible  roof  which  we  have  seen,  and  that  appeared 
to  us  embently  useful  and  pnMsUoable,  not  to  say  philan- 
'  The  glass  roof  was  erected  upon  walls  which  went 

■»  n  to  the  ground  without  a  break  for  upwonls  of  fifty 
feet,  and  to  use  kdden  for  roof  work  was  difficult  and  costly, 
snd  workmen  were  rather  chary  of  venturing  upon  this  preci- 
pice, as  they  termed  it.  The  difficulty  was  apt  to  become  so 
troablcsome,  and  the  f>roprictor  of  tho  studio  felt  so  great  a 
rasponsitnlity  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen  who  hod  to  clean 
paint,  or  repair,  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  neighbour  whose' 


premises  would  be  to  this  extent  trespassed  upon,  he  erected  a 
narrow  platform,  protected  by  a  handrail,  outside  the  whole, 
length  of  his  studio,  and  from  it  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
getting  upon  the  roof,  and  no  trouble  was  iu  future  experienced 
through  unwilling  workmen. 

As  an  example,  however,  of  the  personal  supervision  which 
should  be  given  to  all  work  of  importance,  we  may  give  our 
readers  the  {lersonal  experience  of  the  gentleman  who  had  this 
structure  made.  He  entered  into  no  contract,  but  gave  in- 
structions for  a  "neat  and  safe  platform"  and  mils  to  be 
made.  The  platform  was  secured  by  bolts  attached  to  large 
iron  plates  fixed  on  the  inside  of  tho  wall,  and  the  two  lines  of 
protecting  rails  were  held  by  a  series  of  iron  uprights,  which 
were  further  stayed  to  the  sosh-bars  at  iutervals  from  their 
highest  points.  When  all  was  finished,  the  proprietor  himsnlf 
went  to  test  the  safety  and  utility  of  the  structure,  and  while 
talking  to  the  workman  who  was  engaged  upon  this  "safe- 
guard," leaned  against  tho  rails.  "  Do  not  do  that,  sir ;  it 
might  give  way!"  Explanation  being  indignantly  demanded 
why  the  money  lavished  on  this  means  of  protecting  workmeu 
should  have  been  thrown  away  in  the  production  of  a  worse 
than  useless  arrangement,  it  turned  out  that  the  rails,  instead' 
of  being  made  of  iron  bars,  were  of  brass  gas-pipe,  rendered 
still  more  fragile  by  being  half  cut  through  in  tapping  them 
for  screwing  the  sections  together !  The  brass  piping  mode  a 
larger  bill  to  bring  in,  and  so  the  original  question  of  safety, 
and  the  whole  p\irpose  of  tho  erection,  was  utterly  ignored. 


.Ky  sr-  '^Ir.  W.  K.  liurton  on  page  S.'l'l,  in  which  he  treats 

of  the  •  I  of  hrpofulpliite  of  (oda  by  alternate  washes  of  hot 

snd  ooM  wster,  reminds  ua  of  tho  Rvstem  adopted  by  the  lately 
deceawd  veteran  photofrrapher,  .Mr.  James  G.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh, 
Tills  experienced  printer  never  considered  that  a  print  bad  been 
properly  washed  until  it  had  received  n  thorough  awishin^^  with 
vt-ry  hot  water.  Indoed,  it  stands  to  rf-ason  that,  as  a  Milrent,  hot 
water  must  neoeMarily  act  with  far  greater  rapidity  and  efficiency 
than  water  which  ia  culd.  Some  photoj^mphers  who  arc  inexperienced 
remore  their  prints  from  the  hypo  bath  before  they  are  properly  fixed, 
that  is,  before  the  double  salt  hyposulphite  of  silver  has  been  diasoKed 
by  tho  hyposulphite  of  soda.  A  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  kettle 
of  boiEng  water  poursd  over  such  a  print  will  apprise  the  photo- 
grapber  of  his  error,  as  it  will  immediately  stain  the  print  a  dirty 
yellow,  owing  to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  I'hotogniphic  Society  of  Great  Dritaia  a 
print  was  exhibited  with  a  number  of  white  spot*  upon  it,  which  had 
made  their  appearance  within  n  few  weeks  of  its  production.  The 
qui>9tion  was  raised  as  to  the  cause.  Various  suggestions  were  made 
as  to  their  origin,  but  they  were  all  more  or  lea*  inconclusive.  This 
character  of  spot  has  been  very  prevalent  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years— far  more  so  than  we  ever  remember  before.  The  particular 
kind  of  spot  referred  to  is  a  small  white  one,  though  it  may  sometimes 
have  a  very  slight  yellow  tint.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  small 
yellow  ones  often  produced  by  sulphuration.  The  edges  also  are 
more  sharply  defined.  Some  prints  may  only  hove  one  or  two  spots, 
while  others  in  the  same  batch  may  have  a  dozen  or  more;  and  they 
are  not  seen  while  in  the  toning  or  the  fixing  bath.  It  is  not  until 
they  are  finished,  or  more  generally  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  that  they 
make  their  api>earance.  A  close  examination  with  a  magnifier  shows 
that  some  of  the  spots  have  a  nucleus,  while  others  on  the  same  print 
have  not.    Yet  the  trouble  evidently  has  one  common  origin. 


If  the  spots  in  question  were  due  to  the  paper,  one  would  expect  the 
effect  would  be  seen  before  the  picture  is  finished.    If  they  weie  due 
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to  «Tthimr  i«  tha  m.»ipul.tion-for  example,  wh.fe  they  are  in  either 
S  JLlZion.  or  in  ol^^.n.lnng  «-..er,-il  might  ,vell  he  .maK>ned 
,h.l  tb,T  wouM  not  U.  «.  .hnrply  define<l  at  the  edges,  hut  more 
diSu«a;Kk«  tho-  .ri.ing  from  .ulphuration.  It  would  rather 
m«mt  Umt  th,  injury  ha.  it.  origin  after  the  i-nnt  is  finished,  so  far 
liVtamMipolaUon.  an.  concerned.  Mr.  W.  Bedford  mentioned  that 
1m  twd  koowa  dual  from  hurning  coke  to  pro.luce  similar  spots. 
Kmr  example  of  this  particular  spot  which  has  heen  hrought  under 
our  oolicr  ha.  been  perfectly  consistent  with  its  proceeding  from 
Mtne  .uch  cau«  »»  thi^-that  U,  fr^>m  particles  of  deleterious  matter 
(oadw  int..  rontact  with  the  picture  while  in  a  moist  or  semi-moist 
CmhSoo.  It  i*  e«»y  to  see  that  anything  like  dust  from  a  coke  stove 
UHlg  gg  a  dkmp  print  would  be  productive  of  injury. 

TWDM  •»  mMT  mitters  which  at  timej  are  disseminated  throup-h 
the  atmaapliero  of  phot.igniphic  workrooms— hyposulphite  of  80<la, 
•ulphale  of  Iron,  pyro^'allic  acid,  bichloride  of  mercurj-,  &c.,  for 
example,  all  of  whic'u  mL'ht  act  injuriously  on  a  moist  photograph  if 
they  •.•ttW  uj»m  it.  When  a  solut'on  of  these  substances  is  spilt 
upon  the  floor,  and  dry,  sm*!!  crystals  fi.rm  as  a  matter  of  course. 
•Jbe  tlncr  of  th*te  become  diflf .is-d  through  the  air  as  dust,  whenever 
the  floor  is  swept,  and  ultimiitely  subside  iigain  to  le  redisturbed  on 
•onia  foture  occasion.  Now  it  is  very  manifest  that  if  a  butch  of 
piinu  be  dryi'ig,  either  before  or  after  mounting,  and  any  particles  of 
the  material  just  alluded  to,  or  many  others  to  be  met  with  in  plioto- 
grmphie  w.irkrooms,  come  in  contact  wiih  thera  they  will  act  the 
rewrw  of  beneficial.  The  effect  even  of  a  very  minute  particle  of  the 
iiidtlaiide  of  mercury,  for  instance,  would  he  especially  baneful. 


Ir  any  evidence  were  necessary  of  the  rapid  spread  of  amateur  photo- 
graphy it  was  certainly  to  be  found  at  the  Universities  boat-race  last 
tMlurday.  Cameras  were  to  be  seen  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
'•  iJetectivea"  wer^,  undoubtedly,  in  the  ascendant.  The  light  at  the 
limo  was  not,  perhajw,  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  still  some  hundreds 
of  negative*  weie  taken,  ^\'e  have  been  shown  some  very  successful 
detective  shots  of  different  grouj)S  of  people  surrounding  those  itinerant 
%endoni  of  purses  cuiitaiuing  coin,  and  the  gentlemen  who  perforin 
"the  thrw'  card  trick."  Tliese  were  all  very  truthful,  and  charac- 
teristic pictures  of  the  motley  groups  to  be  met  with  on  tlie  boat-race 
dav. 


WATKn-coLoru  artists  are  always  particularly  careful  with  regard 
to  the  glass  used  in  gluziiig  their  pictures,  that  it  should  be  as  free  iis 
j«.i>tible  from  colour.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  photographers 
testow  but  little  attention,  evm  with  tht-ir  cohiured  work,  beyond 
that  the  glass  is  tolenibly  free  Irom  air  bubbles.  It  is  manifest  that  if 
any  tinted  medium  i»  placed  in  front  of  a  picture,  the  colour  of  the 
Latter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mount,  must  be  to  an  extent  modified. 
Kow  much  of  the  glass  at  present  used  for  picture  frames  has  a  pro- 
uousced  green  tiu/e,  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  highly 
objeciionable.  The  inftuence  of  bad  glass  on  a  pliotograph  was  well 
FXem|Jitied  in  a  picture  we  noticed  at  tha  Crystal  I'alace  the  other 
day.  The  glasa  had  been  broken  and  a  i)ortion  had  fallen  out  of  the 
frame,  leaving  a  part  ot  the  picture  bare.  That  portion  appeared  of 
a  different  tune  from  the  other,  and  was  far  more  brilliant,  while  the 
lint  cf  the  mount  wua  abo  different.  In  fact,  the  picture  and  its 
mount  would  have  t-hown  to  far  better  advantage  had  it  not  been 
glaxad  at  all,  or  at  least  with  such  glass  as  had  been  used. 


I.t  glaxingshow-caaes,  when  plate  glass  is  employed,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  it  a<  free  as  possible  from  colour.  Some  kinds  of  plate 
plAM  have  a  strong  green  tint,  while  others  quickly  acquire  ii  yellowish 
Ir  ..VII  tinge  by  expa^iure  to  light.  l$oth  these  varieties  should  be 
n.oici,-)!  fur  photographic  show-cases,  as  they  materially  degrade  the 
brilUancy  of  the  pictures. 

ALTiioroii  (he cold  tones  of  platinum  are  now  so  much  in  public  favour 
the  taste  in  this  direction  does  not  »evm  to  extend  to  lantern  pictures 
when  Ihey  are  pn>jectod  on  the  screen.  Here  cold  tones  do  not  seem 
to  be  «o  well  appreciated,  and  why  tliis  should  be  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceiTe.    In  a  lantern  exhibition  pictures  of  a  cold  tone,  however  good 


ther  mar  be,  seldom  meet  with  the  same  app^obotinn  as  tho.se  that 
„re  of  a  warmer  colour.  If  an  opinion  may  be  foimed  from  the  ap- 
nlause  with  which  a  rich  brown  toned  slide  is  usually  gieeted,  that 
colour  would  seem  to  be  the  one  most  in  favour  with  the  public, so  far 
as  lantern  slides  are  concerned. 

Bbown  tones  were  alwavs  most  admired  in  the  old  stereoscopic  trans- 
parencies, although  purple  and  pur,.le  blacks  were  n»oft  so»ght  for  m 
paper  picture...  By  the  way,  we  have  recently  seen  some  excellent 
stereoscopic  slides  o.>  opal  glass  which  could  be  viewed  either  by  re- 
flected or  transmitted  light.  They  were  on  glass  thinner  than  that 
.renerally  used  for  ordinary  opal  pictures,  and  it  was  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  With  glass  of  the  ordinary  thickness  these  particular 
pictures  would  have  looked  too  heavy  when  seen  by  transmitted  light. 
If  a  demand  for  a  thin  opal  glass,  or  one  containing  le.ss  opaque  matter, 
were  created  it  could  easily  te  supplied.  Stereoscopic  portraits  on 
"porcelain "are  very  effective,  and  might  becoioe  very  popular  if 
introduced  commerciallyj 

In  the  project  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  enabling  certain  British  crafts- 
men to  visit  the  forthcoming  exhibition  in  I'aris,  photographers  and 
photo-mechanical  workers  have  not  been  forgotten.  This  is  veiy 
satisfactory,  and  those  who  go,  especially  the  latter,  can  scarcely  fail) 
to  profit  by  their  visit. 

DiTKiNG  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle's  paper  on 
rholo-mkroqraphy,  at  the  Camera  Club  Conference,  one  of  the- 
speakers  strongly  advocated  photogravure  for  illustrating  patho- 
lotrical  works,  as  a  means  for  obtaining  ])ermanency  coupled  witli 
nwuracv  It  was  mentioned  that  many  illustrntions,  thougli  most 
carefullV  drawn,  often  conveyed  a  very  different  impression  to  the- 
mind  of  the  student  from  what  a  photograph  would  do,  or  would  the 
object  itself  seen  under  the  microscope.  I'hotography  has  been  ex- 
tensivelv  employed  in  connexion  with  pathology,  but,  unfortunately, 
many  of  the  illustrations  were  printed  in  silver,  and  have  now  faded 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  nearly  as  misleading  as  some  oJ  the  hand- 
drawn  ones.  In  future,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  one  or  other  of 
the  photo-mechanical  processes  will  be  employed  for  aM  such  work. 

Mr.  ^"AI.HNTI^'F.  Blanchard  on  Tuesday  last  gave  an  exhibition,  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  of  specimens  by  his  new  method  of  producing 
photographs  in  platinum  black.  The  paper  is  printed  in  the  ordinary- 
way,  and  can  be  watched  from  time  to  time  as  the  printing  proceeds. 
Toning  in  a  salt  of  platinum,  and  fixing  in  hyposulphite  of  soda 
follow,  the  result  is  a  print  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from- 
one  of' those  platinotypes  with  which  the  ])ublic  are  now  so  familiar.. 
We  shall  probably  have  more  to  say  concerning  this  process  soon. 


Our  13ovtrait  ©aller|). 

I.— FREUEKICK  YORK. 

We  commence  this  series  with  the  portrait  of  one  whose  name  is. 
well  known  all  over  the  world,  more  especially  in  those  parts  of  the- 
world  where  photographic  lantern  elides  have  penetrated. 

Mr.  Frederick  York  lias  entered  upon  his  jubilee  year,  it  being  just 
fifty  years  since  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  chemist.  The  subject  of  our 
slietch  was  born  at  Bridgwater  in  18l>3.  Intended  for  the  law,  a 
few  months  in  the  office  convinced  him  that  he  had  no  vocation  for 
the  profession,  and  so  the  articles  were  not  signed.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed in  \%m  to  a  chemist  at  Bristol.  Hence  this^  year,  as  above- 
stated,  is  his  jubilee  of  commercial  life.  At  that  time  Fox  Talbot's  dis- 
covery attracted  general  notice,  and  Mr.  West,  of  the  Observatory  at 
Clifton,  made  jihotogenic  paper,  and  sold  it  to  chemists  to  retail  at 
one  shilling  a  packet.  It  was  used  principally  for  printing  fern  leaves, 
lace,  &c.     Tliis  was  his  first  introduction  to  photography. 

in  the  winter  of  lt<5;i,  when  residing  at  Bath,  he  had  severe 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  which  confined  him  to  the  bouse  for  four 
months.  The  doctor  advised  his  going  to  a  warm  climate,  and  he 
decided  on  going  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  did  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  called  on  a  friend,  Mr.  Cogan  of  Bath,  to  have  his 
portrait  taken,  and  having  told  him  of  his  plans,  he  .suggested  his 
going  in  for  photography,  and  kindly  offered  him  every  assistanr& 
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and  the  OM  of  his  studio.     Althoogh  Daguerreotype  wb«  tlion  the 
^^^^,,:.^  proceM,  hi«  friend  was  working  oollodiou  — in  fact,  waa 
h"  pioneers  of  that  procea*. 

-  arrival  at  the  Cape,  in  January,  Id5o,  he  found  there  was 
'    dedded  on  abandonin)(  physic  for  photography. 
1       ■  '        ..lit  w^re  soon  uaed  up  and  could  nut  be  replaced 

f.,r  live  in  ■      -,   1-  •■•-    ■•    TH  no  ateMDera  runninir  to  the  Cape  at 
that  rime.    -  '  waa  unknown.     Iodide  or  bromide  of 

dBj-  ..r.e<J.    The  Dutch  ether  turned  blood- 

^,^1  tnd  the  Hpirit  of  wine  was  so  careleraly 

dintUI-U  tiiHt  •  !  --.     II.-  hri.l  to  redistil  both  ether 

and  spirit,  to  ::  ■'■  i  t  ;■    :'.■■>  and  bnjmides  of  am- 

moniam:  and  minit'-  ..i 
he   made    ont    of     M-- 

doUara.      Caatra»t    all     

with  the  facilitiea  of  the  ptv- 
fent  day!  lie  maatetvd  it  all 
and  may  be  conaidered  the 
tir»t  w'ho  introdnoed  tbt 
collodion  mocem  into  South 
Africa.  He  became  a  larjre 
importer  of  photographic  ma- 
terial, and  tangnt  phoKr- 
graphy  to  many  who  travelled 
thiougk  the  eouDtry.  The 
cban|i)«  of  cKmste  wax  muel 
benehcial  to  hi*  health,  and 
he  never  hail  a  return  of  the 
uM  compUiiit.  il»  reiunu-d 
to  (Inglaod  in  Wil,  and  after 
twelve  montlu'  re»t  Atartnl 
on  outd'Hir  work.  It-  t..,k 
"i\>T  •in>-  111  iii«nii.i 
l^>ml.  n  in  four  - 
5teT*^>vopir,  eAliin'-t,  anl  JAr.'** 
»izr~i  (M  .  i;  an^l  1-  ■  |i>i  ..f 
aoimab  at  th.- /."■■l -.-I'-al "  i.'*.- 
deos,  taken  In  tli-  ('iil|.'>li..ii 
pTTK-taa,  hare  not  been  rx- 
reltd. 

Having  little  to  do  in   th>. 

winter,  be  turned  hi*  att-i.- 

':i*king  huitetn  slid'*. 

i<  grown  into  a  buai- 


..;  l..._^.-.^ 

-.vn,  and  bi*  warstioaae  at 
-',  LancaaUr-road,  Noctiog- 
hill.  London. 

.Mr.   York  amd  to  be    an 
-1  'ire  BoalMr  of  the  var 
l':  .togmph-r   Sortetjen. 


k'r^t  '    I'lo.    It. .-r.-ft^in^  Ovar- 

ii-'- !.\-  induced  hio  toivtir*. 

M  r    >  .>rk  i*  a  B*n  of  •  mild  and  miial  diirpositioa,  and 
.^  ^<l■'  fund  of  photographic  knowle^e,  which  he  haaerer  bcini  ready 
t .  Uai  e  at  the  diapcnal  of  bia  brethm  ia  thx  art. 

The  portnit  ia  eqgnvvd  fMm  a  piwtograph  br  Mr.  Abel  Lewis. 


A  MFrrnoi)  of  rai-idly  kliminating  hyto  from 

SILVKH    I'KIXTS,    AND    OIUEK    XoTES    OX    SILVEU 
PRIXTI.NO. 

Tnr.  thorough  elimination  of  '  •    !..  a  thin?  that 

ha«  alwsy*  been  a  Iroublesott'  the  common 

printing  method,  and,  erea  if  it  r»- grante-i  mat  in«ijrh'  '   rig 

10  not  to  entirely  to  blame  for  the  want  of  permanency  >n 

albaaaniaed  paper  a«  baa  sooMlinaa  bero  fl;       '  *    -■■'■'   .ii.-.,....i  of 

faeifitMiq;  the  opentaoa  of  gMtiag  rid  of  th>  >ble  mU  will 

be  wrfeoBwd  hy  photogiaplwia.      "Hypo-eli. ......       seem  to  be 

ioolted  npun  with  more  or  M*  Mupiciim,'  rightiv  or  wrongly  I  will  not 
venture  to  aay.  Againat  wathiag  laacbines  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
bat  they  are  gcncfally  lonewhat  aapaualie,  and  often  corabenome, 


especially  for  large  prints.  I  have  found  the  following  method  of 
hand  wa^hiog  thoroughly  efficient  for  moderate  batches  of  prints,  say 
two  or  three  dozen  12  x  10  prints,  or  double  as  many  cabinets.  For 
large  numbers  the  process  would  be  telious.  For  such  numbers  as  I 
mention,  the  whole  thing  may  be  done  in  half  an  hour. 

The  prints  are  fixed  as  usual,  but,  instead  of  removing  them  from 
the  dish  of  hypo,  the  hypo  is  noured  off  and  the  mass  of  prints  is 
drained  till  tlie  solution  only  arops  from  it.  The  dish  is  then  filled 
up  with  warm  water,  and  the  prints  are,  one  at  a  time,  removed  by 
hand  fnira  it  to  a  second  dish  full  of  cold  water ;  the  cold  water  is 
pi)ur«Ml  off  and  is  replaced  by  warm  water ;  they  are  then  removed  to 
a  third  dish  of  cold  water,  tliis  ia  poured  off,  warm  water  is  added,  the 

prints  go  back  to  the  second 
dish,  strain  filled  with  cold 
water,  the  cold  water  isdruined 
off,  and  warm  water  is  added 
for  the  third  and  last  time. 
The  prints  are  now  removed 
one  at  a  time  to  a  large  tub 
full  of  cold  water.  They  will 
tloat  for  about  five  minutes 
on  the  surface  of  this,  but  at 
about  the  end  of  that  time  the 
prints  will  sink  singly  and  very 
blowly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tub.  By  the  lime  that  the 
last  has  sunk  the  prints  may 
he  taken  out  of  the  tub  and 
dried.  The  mo»t  delioite  test 
will  fail  to  detect  any  trace  of 
hypo  in  them. 

Advantage  is  taken  through- 
out this  methcxl,  by  the  alter- 
nate use  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
of  getting  rid  of  the  hypo  by 
virtue  of  the  tendency  to  dif- 
fusion that  there  is  between 
miaciblti  fluids  of  different  tem- 
peratures. As  to  the  heat  of 
t  he  "  warm  "  water  to  be  used, 
w)  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
elimination  is  concerned,  the 
hotter  it  is  the  better.  Water 
even  nearly  boiling  does  no 
harm  to  silver  prints  on  either 
plain  or  albuiueiiised  ]>a]i('r, 
but,  besides  the  natural  diffi- 
culty of  handling  prints  in 
very  hot  water,  it  will  Iks 
found  that  the  jiaper  is  ren- 
dered so  soft  that  It  is  almokt 
iinpoaaible  to  avoid  tearing  the 
paper,  especially  in  the  case  of 
large  prints.  I  have  not  taken 
the  exact  temperature  of  the 
water  that  I  aee,  but  I  imagine 
that  it  is  between  l(Ki°  and 
120'  Fahr. 

I  have  prioti>d  in  another 
place  a  method  of  reducing  print."  on  nlbumenisi'd  paper  from 
the  crutnpled-un  form  that  they  asHiimo  on  drying  to  a  Imndleablu 
form,  but  probably  few  of  my  prew^nt  readers  have  seen  the 
little  book  in  which" the  method  «  given.  I  may  therefore,  {lerhaps, 
be  fotgiren  for  rejieating  it  here.  .\s  to  the  plan  of  drawing  tba 
print  under  the  blunt  edge  of  a  paper  knife,  I  Know  that  it  worka' 
well  enough  in  the  Imiids  of  some,  but  I  equally  well  know- 
that  it  will  not  work  in  my  own  hands  at  all,  except  in  the  case 
of  verv  small  prints,  and  that'there  are  many  who  have  quite  as  much 
diffictilfy  with  the  method  as  I  have.  As  a  rule,  if  1  attempt  to  flatten 
print*  in  this  way,  I  tear  a  most  unconsciably  large  percentage  of 
them,  and  do  not  get  the  rest  Hot  after  all. 

Here  is  the  plan  that  I  nc<inimend :— The  prints  on  coming  from 
the  washing  water  are  bLitted  off  with  blotting  paper,  and  are  laid 
face  downwards  on  a  clean  cloth,  or  on  any  clean  surface  to  which  there 
is  no  danger  that  they  will  stick.  A  wooden  roller  about  an  inch 
thick  and  three  or  four  inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the  prints  is 
n-eded.  When  the  prints  an!  all  but  dry, one  is  taken  and  is  wrapped' 
tightly  round  the  roller  with  the  albumenised  side  outwards,  the  end 
of  the  next  print  is  caught  for  half  an  inch  or  so  under  that  of  tba 
first,  and  so  on,  the  roll  being  twisted  up  as  tightly  as  potsible  after 
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S  M'uTlSo'fSu^e  n,.y  b«  open.^  ...on  it  ..  1  be^  ounj 
tW  ih.  Brinu  h»ve  •  fine  •urfwe,  ud  no  longer  show  "at  irntaoDg 

luS!  •  hint  communicted  to  me  by  Mr.  ^•^^.  Strange,  ^  men 
wlUl  think  be  found  of  u«e  to  thoM  who  produce  enamel  prints, 
SLb^the  o^of  th,«UUno^itro^hlorideVpfr.now  «.  popular, 
«  «  oiiiMrT^lbumeniSed  paper  by  the  aid  of  gelatine  or  collodion, 
Z  Sth  A^thw^  who  have  produced  8uch  prints  know  hat  one  of 
S.^.t.^  tSeia^omouSt  them  without  spoiling  the  surface  • 
I,  u'JISw  to  atuch  the  mount  itself,  or  at  least  .tolerably  thck 
Ji^JtSCd.  to  the  back  of  the  print,  whilst  th.s  latter  'sst.l 
!tuch«a  to  the  rU»  th.t  U  used  to  give  the  enamel  glaze  In  either 
cliTthfre  u  woe  trouble.    If  the  .Aboard  is  thick,  the  time  taken 

the  riMT  when  it  U  still  onlv  half  dry  by  the  warping  of  the  board 
U  wtw!e««  it  U  ruined.  If  the  cardboard  is  too  th.n,  the  water  of 
S.  mSaDtwt  Ud  to  attach  it  afterwards  to  a  thicker  board  is 
uTvkto-net^te  »d  de.trt,y  the  glare.  There  is  a  common  quality 
SfpTperthat  Upurehaseable  from  all  stationers;  it  is  thin,  and  has 
one^  wvere/ with  a  black,  glazed  pigment  that  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water.  This  paper  U  just  so  nearly  impervious  to  water  tnat 
if  it  U  pelted  on  the  back  of  a  print  drying  on  glass  it  wiU  not 
pment  We  drying,  but  wUl  pennlt  of  the  print  being  afterwards 
fowled  with  an  ordinary  mountant,  without  sufficient  water 
pMMtnting  to  damage  the  glazed  surface.  The  prints  mounted  on 
theritae,  uid  readv  for  stripping  when  dry,  are  aUowed  to  get  nearly 
drr.  a  piece  of  the  glazed  paper  of  the  size  of  the  print  is  affixed  to  the 
b««k  with  any  mountant  in  which  water  is  the  solvent,  the  white  and 
ungUzed  side  of  the  paper  being,  by  preference,  pasted  to  the  print. 
Tfc  drving  of  the  print  is  very  little  impeded,  it  will  strip  just  as  it 
DO  paper  wew  attached  to  it,  and  it  may  afterwards  be  mounted  m 
the  ordinary  way  with  thick  glue.  There  is.  of  course,  no  advantage 
in  the  black  colour  of  the  glazed  surface  of  the  paper  that  intervenes 
between  the  print  and  the  mount,  but  there  is  certainly  no  dis- 
advantage in  it,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  paper  of  the  kind 
that  I  refer  to  of  any  colour  but  bbick.  W.  K.  Burtox. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  INTEKX.\TIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION.— III. 
Th»  prizes  awarded  in  the  art  department  of  this  Exhibition  have 
now  been  published.    They  are  as  follows  :— 

ChU  Medal /or  Be$t  Alcove.—^.  Davey  Lavender,  Bromley. 

Siivtr  Medali.—F.  de  P.  Cembrano,  London ;  W.  W.  Winter, 
Derby;  H.  P.  RoWnson,  Tunbridge  Wells;  Miss  F.  A.  Harvey. 

Brtmte  Medal*.— C\ta»  A  (Outdoor  Photwraphy) :  Green  Brothers, 
Grasmere;  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  Whitby;  H.  W.  Gridley,  Xew  York; 
Richard  Keene,  Derby ;  Harry  Symonds,  Portsmouth ;  Lyddell 
8«wyer,  Newca»tle-on-Tyne.— Class  IB  (Indoor  Photography) :  W.  J. 
fiTTDe,  Richmond;  W.  Tavener,  jun.,  Stamford-hill,  N.;  G.  W. 
Wilaoo  ti  Co.,  Aberdeen ;  Webster  Brothers. — Class  C  (General) : 
F.  B.  B.  WeUington;  F.  H.  Evans,  Stamford-hill.  N.;  F.  W. 
Edwards,  Peckham,  S.E.;  J.  0.  Tunny,  Edinburgh;  Photophane 
CoopMiy,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 

Sftdai  Medais — Brotae. — Qambier  Bolton  (Animal  Studies)  ;  The 
Loodon  Staieoacopic  and  Photographic  Company,  Limited  (General 
Euellenoe);  Thomas  Julius  Hurst,  Iluddersfield  (Platinotypes);  The 
Kiitman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  Oxford-street;  Morgan  &, 
Kidd,  Richmond;  R.  Faulkner,  Bauer-street,  London;  G.  Gillard, 
Olaagow ;  F.  W.  Hart,  London. 

Maiera.  Sand*  &  Hunter  exhibit  one  of  their  10  x  8  Exhibition 
cameras,  a  new  light  Imperial  camera  that  has  a  long  range,  a 
variety  of  London  street  views  taken  by  Mr.  William  Cobb,  in 
which  there  i«  considerable  depth  of  defininion,  stated  to  be  largely 
due  to  their  shutter  oi  the  form  which  commences  its  exposure  at  the 
centre  of  the  lena,  and  to  which  has  been  added  several  improvements. 
.\  magnesium  lamp  is  also  exliibitud,  the  peculiarity  in  wbich  is  that 
the  magMsium  powder  ia  projected  upwards  through  the  flame,  any 


lanmart  particles  being  caught  by  a  plate  a  little  distance  above 
■ad  pnreiiteo  from  being  lost. 

Miww.  GeoTBe  Houghton  &  Son  have  Hart's  flash  light  erected 
opoa  a  ataad.  They  exhibit  the  Eclipse  camera,  which  is  fitted  with 
n  ray'a  new  shutter;  lenses,  portable  dark  rooms,  sinks,  print  washers, 
and  studio  aceetsories  are  included  among  the  many  things  which  this 
tirm  exhibits. 


The  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Chemical  Company  show  some- 
very  eleirant  things,  amongst  them  being  a  convenient  folding  lamp 
for  the  dark  room,  shutters,  and  Victoria  developers.  1  hey.  also- 
have  a  fine  exhibit  of  general  photographic  apparatus. 

Among  the  exhibits  on  the  stand  of  Walter  Lawley  is  a  form, 
of  iris  diaphragm  which  has  been  fitted  with  a  convenient  spring 
stop  on  the  outside.  A  very  compact  "  Chpper  Tourist  s  Set  i* 
also  shown  bv  them.  This  set  is  packed  in  a  suitable  case,  which 
ah)o  contains  'the  stand  for  the  camera,  the  space  occupied  by  tho 


Fig.  a. 

whole  outfit  being  18  x  10^  x  Sj  inches.  One  of  his  cameras  — 
"The  Improved  Long  Focus" — is  fitted  with  a  rack  to  thejswing 
back.  He  also  exhibits  a  convenient  form  of  head-rest,  infwhicb 
the  rests  are  tightened  by  means  of  a  thumbscrew  at  the  back. 

One  of  William  Ford"  Stanley's  specialities  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cameras  by  machinery,  the  component  parts  of  which  are 
formed  of  small  sections  of  wood  braced  together  with  wood,  metal 
binding  being  avoided,  he  having  found  that  they  are  better  enabled 
to  stand  hot  climates.  A  new  form  of  magnesium  lamp  for  enlarging 
is  also  shown.     The  magnesium  ribbon  is  wound  upon  a  reelat  th& 


Fig.  9. 

back,  and  fed  into  the  interior  of  the  lantern  by  means  of  a  handle.^ 
In  front  of  the  lamp  is  placed  a  sheet  of  glass.  A  small  shade 
protects  the  flame  of  the  magnesium.  The  sides  of  the  box,  which. 
IS  of  a  pyramidal  form,  are  painted  white  on  the  inside  and  radiate- 
the  light  equally  upon  the  negative. 

Ferrers's  new  patent  film  carrier  is  also  shown.  This  is  capable  of 
carrying  and  changing  fifty  films  in  the  space  of  two  double  dark 
slides.  It  is  intended  to  modify  this  carrier  to  enable  plates  also  to- 
be  used. 

This  firm  also  exhibits  a  convenient  form  of  developing  table 
furnished  with  a  rocker  for  the  developing  tray.  The  light  is  so. 
arranged  that  it  is  reflected  up  through  the  negative  whilst  it  is 
being  developed.  This  table  is  furnished  with  curtains  which  when 
closed  form  a  compact  dark  room. 

A  large  number  of  designs  of  mouldings  are  exhibited  by  Messrsv 
J.  Eede,  Butt,  &  Sons,  such  as  undercut  mouldings,  frames  formed  of 
a  combination  of  running  and  carved  mouldings,  and  also  of  a  com- 
bination of  woods  such  as  tf  ak  and  oak,  walnut  and  mahogany,  &c. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  exhibits  of  Kobt.  Abrahams  is  con- 
siderable. Not  only  does  this  firm  show  a  great  variety  of  apparatus, 
but  have  men  working  at  gold-stamping,  litho-printing,  gold-edging, 
and  other  processes  pertaining  to  photography.  Their  special  form  of 
detective  camera  is  depicted  in  the  cut  on  the  following  page. 

The  plates  are  placed  in  carriers  and  occupy  the  lower  chamber.. 
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After  expcMure  ther  are,  by  mnaiM  of  a  lever  from  the  outside,  trans- 
<en«d  to  a  chamber  above.    The  external  appearance  of  thU  detective 


cunera  resemblM  that  of  I'his  firm  has  a 

varied  exhibit  of  the  difft9i<ru>  »|.,r*..>,»  ,*^i  ,..  ,,iii)to(fraphy,  con- 
mtiDK  of  tenta,  camera  iCaad*,  AottM*.  framea,  raclu,  cameraa, 
lantema,  &c. 

F.  \V.  Hart  has  a  oMmber  of  ibah-li^ht  lamps  on  exhibition, 
several  beinjr  operatetl  at  once  by  means  of  a  central  r*eervoir  of 
compnMed  air.  Several  fine  photographs  taken  at  night  adorn  the 
•tand  ooeopi*'<l  by  Mr.  Hart. 

The  "  .\mericiin  Hrand"  SUv  ■  ■  Company  have  a  number 

of  r'-k'T'  xn  ••xhihiii'-n.  fli-  p  ;i«  being  for   a  developing 

JU   tU^j  niMiia  negative*  that  are 
:'t  for  anv  Icotrth  of  time,  the  motor 
A    and  rrf  the  plate.     It  will  be 

ttus  of  a  -  .racter  was  exhibited 

!i  nt  the  IVrby  L  onM-niiin.     We  mention  this 
..'it  a  patent  has  been  applied  for  in  the  interests 
.  '  -1      »  -  :ition. 

itomatic  print  waaber  is  exhibited  by  its  inventor, 
>;,.         .,  ■»■■  "Wing  of  it  may  he  described  in  this  way: — 

A  tube  i»  -i-  centre  of  a  circular  hath,   to  which   is 

attached  a;  '«  from  a  tap.    Small  hoka  are  drilled  in 


^au^i 
Tcm>- 
ly  Mr  > 
lii-caiM^  it 


DIS30LVER  FOR  A  SINGLE  LANTERN. 
Di/'RINO  the  past  season  I  have  used  with  great  satisfaction,  both 
with  oil  and  limelight,  a  small  square  of  ground  irlaas  that  is  mounted 
in  a  brass  frnme  and  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  object  glass  of  the  lantern, 
by  means  of  a  fall  back  rim  and  set  screw.  It  gives  just  the  appearance 
of  the  rolling  curtain  effect,  and  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  if  the 
slide  is  inserted  the  right  way,  and  gives  sufficient  time  to  rectify  any 
mistake  that  may  occur  without  the  audience  being  aware  of  it. 

A  drawing  and  full  deecription  may  be  seen  in  Tbb  British 
JofENAi.  PHOTooRApaic  .\i.MANAC,  page  130,  for  the  year  1885,  by 
Mr.  .\ntony  Philboume.  It  is  a  real  gtx>d  thing,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  kindly  inoert  this  in  justice  to  the  gentleman  who,  I  believe,  Jirit 
published  this  useful  invention.  Thomas  Gl'lliver. 


Fi/.  11. 

>t  an  angle  tu  emit  the  water,  and  thus  canae  it  to  fljw 

r,n-.'  the  prints  alway*  mo\iDg.    The  amount  of  water 

U  l<-j«  tiian  the  outflow,  m  that  the  •yphon  draws  off 

:•  (if  the  wati-r.  when  it  is  stoppe*!  by  the  air  check. 

'  .u  anoia,  and  so  the  action  gnaa  on,  taking  five  or  six  minute*  for 

•  .'■  Ii  change  of  water.     Hv  this  means  the  water  is  rendered  weaker 

of  co«tM*inatian  at  eaeb  cbaan.    About  nx  ebangea  of  water  is 

'cooaidnad  MMOgli  for  one  batch  of  priota.    The  bottom  i«  conical, 

thus  prevonting  tbe  print*  ' —  ■'— ™-.-, 

E.  (>.  I'latt  baa  a  amn.  'i  be  terms  the  "Amateur's 

frieod."    This  caaa  conai^:.  »;  _...„.  ..aga,  bellows,  and  other  parU 
"for  cameraa. 

Among  the  exbibii*  in  thr  ttaod  of  J.  Mntlierxill  we  obaenre,  inter 
fl/ia,  extremely  low-  'ofrraphic  titlcM  intended  as 

an  inducement  for  t-  have  aomc        -'         'T  after  he  fieahea 

bis  sword. 

J.  H.  Skinner  &  Co.  are  alao  exbibiton  of  krw-pricad  outfits,  in- 
leoded  for  those  wboae  pune*  are  not  plethoric. 

Spioer  Brother*  exhibit  cameraa,  tripods,  and  studio  standa,  a 
▼ariety  of  l>-n<es  and  kAclcirniunda,  and  specimen  photographs  taken 
on  fh'ir  r»-a<lv-».'ii-itii  .1  pnp<-r. 

.1.  TIi<'.)ha!'I  .V  !'<<.  liavH  a  conMdermble  exhibit  of  lantern  slides 
yn:;'"!  ■■u  ],t-«-r  <  .r  tranjrferring  to  glaas;  they  abo  show  a  portable 
<•!'■  "     '  ■   •    ;■  :.'i  c.  p.        _ 

^  "rmann  exhibits  f^hering's  pymgallic  acid,  ojlludion, 

i>l  rnHi.  .n1t<    ri.tiiral  .)xalate,  and  other  chemicals,  also 

-I  ■•  his  washer  and  adjustable  rack  for 

]>later,  o(  which  a  ootioa  appealed  in  this  Jot;K:cAL  a  few  week*  ago. 


CAMERA  CLIB  CONFERENCE  PAPERS. 
L 

Wb  now  Kive  the  first  of  the  series  of  papers  read  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Camera  Club  last  week,  and  shall  continue  tliam  till  finished,  not 
preserving,  however,  their  sequence  in  the  order  read. 

THE  BELAT;0N  of  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE  PICTORIAL  ABT. 

By  JoBJi  Baarr,  AB.A 
LsT  US  first  consider  what  are  the  pretensions  of  the  painter's  art,  and 
what  it  sets  oat  to  do ;  then  let  as  examine  those  of  photography,  so  as 
to  determine  what  capacity  it  has  to  become  its  rival ;  and,  lastly,  let  us 
find  oat  how  tar  either  o(  tbea*  two  arts  are  or  can  be  senrioeable  to  the 
other.  Both  may  be  in  a  aanae  called  piotorial,  for  they  both  set  oat  with 
the  same  fandameotal  pozpoae,  and  at  first  their  paths  appear  to  lie 
parallel. 

The  basis  of  all  good  pictorial  art  consists  o(  a  reproduction  of  natural 
image*  or  views,  and  the  pbotograpbio  art,  no  less  than  that  o(  painting, 
aspiia*  to  get  a  true  and  honest  representation  of  real  thinga,  and 
aapaeially  of  transient  appearance* ;  but  when  the  theory  of  the  subject 
is  examined  the  paralleliam  of  their  paths  is  soon  foand  to  cease,  and 
taitbat  on  ther  diverge  widely,  never  to  meet  again.  It  will  be  my 
andaavoor  to  anow  the  extent  of  their  parallelism  and  the  necessity  of 
their  divarfane*.  and  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry  should  tend  to  curtail 
the  aapiratuns  of  the  photographer  I  shall  regret  that  result ;  but  we 
want,  above  all  thing*,  to  get  at  a  sound  theory,  and  to  set  forth  the 
plain,  unvamiahed  troth.  Aasaming,  as  I  do,  that  the  painter's  art  is 
foonded  on  corraet  representation  of  real  things,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
pholographar  starts  with  an  advantage,  bat  this  advantage  is  limited  to 
iaetaof  focm. 

In  reapaet  of  rapidity,  also,  be  has  the  advantage  ;  bnt  the  elasticity  of 
the  painter's  art,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  him  a  dear  lead,  inasmuch  as 
be  can  maoipalate  bis  image  at  pleasare,  so  as  to  prodooe  on  the  spectator 
any  dsairad  eAaot  Here  it  is  that  the  paths  begin  to  diverge.  One  of 
the  fonelioas  of  th*  painter's  art  is  to  exalt  natnral  appearances,  but  the 
miafactana  tt  tba  eamera  is  that  it  is  liable  to  degrade  them.  We  must 
be  oaratnl  ban  to  nola  that  exaltation  doe*  not  imply  misrepresentation, 
and,  the  diatinetton  beinx  rather  snbCle,  I  mast  dwell  npon  this  for  a  few 
minute*  to  explain  the  diiffeienee.  Let  as  consider  how  it  is  possible  to 
exalt  natural  image*. 

Taking  an  abatraet  point  of  view,  is  it  not  presumable  that  they  are 
already  salBeiently  beaatifol,  and  that  any  tampering  with  them  is 
irreverent  and  injurioos?  In  a  few  rare  instances  this  is  doubtless  true, 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  Nature  from  man's  point  of  view, 
nearly  all  her  performanoea  have  flaws  and  blemishes,  and  exiiibit  such 
blnndering  as  cannot  be  orarlooked. 

The  pbiloaopber,  of  eoorae,  value*  what  we  call  Nature's  defects,  and 
aooepts  the  whole  tum-oat  as  the  beat  of  all  possible  worlds ;  but  Art  has 
to  aodreaa  benell  to  mankind  as  it  exists,  and  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  praooneeptions,  both  inherited  and  acquired.  Art  is  not  intended  for 
goda,  bat  men.  "tht  painter's  art  propoaes  so  to  set  forth  natural  image* 
aa  to  develop  their  atmoat  capacity  for  channinK  mankind,  and  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  aasnmption  that  the  pleasure  afforded  by  beanty  is  one  that 
does  not  blant  oar  senaibilitiee,  but  improves  and  (|iiickens  them,  and 
tenda  to  disqaalify  them  for  unworthy  entertainment ;  that  beauty,  in 
short,  is  an  unalloyed  good. 

It  is  true  that  this  photographer  has  aome  power  to  improve  natoral 
imagea  b}  touching  out  or  reaucinK  their  defects,  but  unfortunately  he 
has  not  an  equal  (aoility  for  aeoeotuating  the  beauties  ;  and  so  it  usually 
happens  that  whilst  he  ia  boaily  engaged  in  tondiing  out  the  defects  of 
the  picture,  he  is  in  an  equal  degree  depriving  it  of  character  and  reducing 
it  to  insipidity.  Artistic  work  is  always  to  a  great  extent  done  from 
memory,  often  entirely  so.  Moat  of  tlie  choice  and  exquisite  appearance* 
of  nature  show  themselves  bnt  rarely,  and  too  often  refnse  to  sit  for  their 
portraits.  Even  amongst  the  face*  of  our  fellow^creatures  we  know  that 
their  gleam*  of  conatunmate  beauty  are  only  revealed  under  peculiar 
cucumatancea,  and  these  circumitance*  can  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  avail- 
able to  the  photographer;  bnt  the  artistic  memory  can  treasure  them  up 
and  reproduce  tlum,  even  after  intervals  of  years,  like  the  phonograpli 
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MS.    MMiory,  thafalotc.  li  oo«  ol  the  ohkf  of  the  artistio 

AU  Um  work  don*  from  memory  i*  liable  to  be  biaaseU  by 

la  a(  the  periotmer.  alao  b;  his  intellectual  calibre,  and 

Oi  «(  Iha  rano*  of   natarsl  variationa ;   and  when  his 

■^  moM  ta  nlMd  to  tb*  pitch  of  cntbnriasm  he  nncon- 

lOM  «l»BMWtt  ol  tb«  aMne  which  especially  interext 

hi,  U  the  nMoo  mhj  wtistie  rapceaeDUtioni  often  sorpaas  in 

itiHiMfnliiT-  the  nat  imafw.  .  ,         .  ...  _ 

One  ol  the  atiaii(Wt  r«aooni»e  of  the  pictorial  art  la  compogition. 
Coapantion  measa  looh  an  arrangement  of  several  images  that  they 
•hall  laUIattn  to  one  another.  Compoeition  dependu  partly  on  contrast 
_^ffn,^MM  Ol  ihape,  or  of  man,  or  of  textore.  I  do  not  mention  colour 
kr  obrlom  nmoiu.  In  eome  degree  the  photographer  can  compete  with 
«ha  arintlT  ia  eoMPOrilioa.  thoogh  in  this  he  is  heavily  handicapped, 
^tJS»h>h^  to  tw  ^  itams  (rf  his  piettira  as  he  finds  them,  whereas 
dM  Mi«Mr  eao  adapt  them  to  his  purposes  by  boldly  altering  them, 
^Itjlj!^  it  sboold  not  be  overlooked  that  he  is  limited  in  doing  this  by 
Ilia  aaoaMhy  of  keeping  within  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  conKruity. 
Contrast  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  composition.  An  equally  im- 
portant dement  is  the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  quantities,  and  intensities 
cTlbs  naaass  in  a  harmonious  series,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bind 
ttMtlMr  ia  aitiatie  nnity  •  seqaenoe  of  impressions,  so  that  they  may  all 
b*  aMndmlad  oaoltaneoasly  in  the  completed  picture.  In  a  fine  com- 
pq^tttffp  nothing  ooold  be  omitted  without  compromising  all  the  rest,  just 
aaiaaelacly  leasooed  argument  the  omission  of  even  one  word  is  enough 
to  throw  the  whole  train  off  the  rails.  This  problem  of  composition  in 
pietores  is  iimsssrilj  abstmae^  and  fine  examples  are  only  achieved 
ktoititalT  by  specialty  gifted  persons. 

Then  is  another  resource  of  the  pictorial  art  available  also  to  the 
uljulliyaphar,  though  only  to  a  hmited  extent,  and  that  is  sentiment. 
\^  \,l\.»iiiin«  this  quality  to  see  what  it  depends  upon,  and  what  is  its 
Talaa.  Views  of  the  external  world  produce  upon  intelligent  spectators 
I  Taristy  of  impressions,  some  of  which  are  sublime,  and  worthy  of 
ation  (ttiese  are  comparatively  rare) ;  others  of  them  are  in- 
t  or  eommonplaoe,  and  constitute  a  large  majority  ;  whilst  some 
oIImss  an  gioomy  and  distressing.  Poets,  romancers,  and  painters  have 
1  hj  ezperieiice  that  in  one  respect  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness 
their  aodianee.  They  are  all  most  deeply  moved  by  beautiful 
I  imans,  which  are  more  or  less  adulterated  or  tinged  by  the 
gloomy  and  the  distressing,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  connect  them  with 
human  experience.  It  is  evident  that  this  experience  has  for  so  many 
agsa  baen  developing  under  the  shadow  of  adversity  and  conflict,  that  the 
tooaol  its  inherited  sentiment  is  dimmed  with  half  tint ;  and  so  universal 
aad  parsistent  is  this  tone  that  I  suppose  no  healthy  nature  ever  com- 
plataur  shakes  it  off.  When  men  have  honestly  and  boldly  lived  out 
tbsirUule  lives,  the  closing  in  of  their  day  is  symbolised  by  a  sunset,  the 
hMlllj  of  whieh  depends  on  some  bars  of  dark  cloud.  The  strong  and 
sueesssfnl  man,  when  surveying  the  retrospect,  says,  "  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight;"  but  when  Tennyson  had  to  describe  tlie  insipid  young  lady, 
whom  be  called  a  "  milk-white  fawn,"  he  disparagingly  remarks  that  she 
had  but  "  ted  on  the  roses  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life,"  thus  pointing 
emphatirally  to  Uie  unartistic  tendency  of  an  unclouded  experience. 
This  I  take  to  be  tke  explanation  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  merely 
•Morata  representations  of  beautiful  scenes  fall  fiat  upon  experienced 
paopla,  and  fail  to  move  them  to  enthusiasm. 

The  whole  race  of  photographers  doubtless  exert  themselves  habitually 
to  pcodooe  beautiful  pictures,  and  when  the  best  of  their  etforts  are  sifted 
oat  to  form  the  annual  exhibition  the  show  is  of  very  great  interest  on 
taahairal  grounds ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  wearies  rather  than 
•aohaats  the  noo-professional  spectators,  and  that  few,  if  any,  indelible 
impressions  are  earned  away  in  their  memories  to  form  the  subject  of 
daljgblful  reflection.  Thus,  I  think  we  must  admit  that  the  direct 
•itistie  uses  of  photography  are  limited,  and  have  none  of  that  com- 
manding influence  over  men's  minds  which  is  characteristic  of  the  line 
•rta.  Nerertheleas,  Photography  is  an  invaluable  servant,  and,  I  may 
add,  an  invaluable  teacher  to  the  artist,  and  I  shall  presently  show  the 
nalurs  of  her  lessons.  The  production  of  a  painted  picture  is  so  much 
under  tb«  artist's  control  that  he  can  have  it  turn  out  how  he  likes,  if 
only  he  has  a  dear  conception  of  how  it  ought  to  look  when  done,  so 
that  the  operation  is  entirely  delightful  to  him  from  beginning  to  end. 

You  aag  occasfanally  produce  an  artistic  picture  in  photography ;  but 
so  many  eueamstancas  have  to  conspire  together  to  ensure  such  a  result 


that  siMessaes  are  extremely  rare,  and  they  go  to  show  that  the  photo- 
griH^«  himself  is  a  miracle  of  perseverance  and  cheerfulness.  Any 
modssataiy  gilled  man  embarking  in  such  an  enterprise  should  be 
waned  a«ainst  a  lunaUc  asylum  or  an  early  grave.  His  hair  must  soon 
beeoma  white,  for  nothing  wears  away  a  man's  vitals  like  repeated  failure. 
It  u  obvious  that  in  respect  of  form  the  camera  can  give  far  more  accurate 
reiwesentaUoDs  tlian  the  painter  can  pretend  to ;  but  it  is  disheartening 
to  know  that  the  Uste  for  accuracy  is  not  a  plentiful  endowment  of  human 
nature.  People  are  rarely  thankful  for  it,  geiierally  iniUfferent  to  it,  and 
m  aoma  eaass  they  are  ofleoded  at  and  resent  it.  This  leads  us  to  con- 
sUar  the  importance  of  photography  as  an  educator— first,  of  the  photo- 
^IBphrr  U...n  of  the  painter,  and,  lastly,  of  the  public. 

»•■'  :  "graph  can  be  taken,  the  operator  has  to  observe  his 

rooil. .  ..   ,  v-and  obs-rvation,  I  submit,  is  the  major  part  of  educa- 

tion.    U  u  only  after  long  training  that  the  observing  faculty  becomes 


so  keen  and  active  that  a  good  photograph  can  be  confidently  expected. 
Most  operators  never  outlive  the  (luking  stage.  The  cultivation  of  this 
faculty  is  no  simple  matter ;  it  involves  a  taste  for  analysis.  Any 
observation  that  is  not  analytical  is  vague  and  useless.  You  have  to 
consider  your  subject,  first,  as  a  group  of  masses  of  light  and  dark  ;  then 
you  think  of  the  arrangement  of  line  caused  by  the  coincidence  of  the 
boundaries  of  these  masses ;  then  you  have  to  study  the  distribution  of 
the  accent  or  emphasis  in  both  elements  ;  and  until  you  have  become  in 
this  way  a  trained  analyst  all  your  endeavours  will  be  empirical,  or  shots 
in  the  dark. 

Even  it  the  photographer  was  at  the  outset  a  highly  cultivated  person, 
it  is  certain  that  his  practice  with  the  camera  will  inevitably  improve 
him,  whatever  his  natural  calibre  may  be.  It  will  compel  him  to  learn 
composition  and  chiaroscuro  with  the  utmost  despatch.  He  will  pose  a 
group,  say,  a  dozen  times  in  a  morning,  and  wiien  in  the  afternoon  he 
finds  that  each  arrangement  is  more  hideous  than  the  others,  and  that 
his  box  ot  plates  has  been  wasted,  he  begins  to  feel  that  he  must  take 
pains,  and  thus  the  most  valuable  part  ot  education  is  developed. 

In  the  practice  of  the  painter's  art  you  can  deliberate  and  make  altera- 
tions, so  that  the  intolerable  sense  of  disappointment  is  evaded,  and  you 
can  be  as  idle  as  you  choose  at  small  expense. 

Now  let  us  consider  photography  as  an  educator  of  artists.  Its  direct 
,ise  in  this  respect  is  much  more  limited  than  would  be  supposed  ;  first, 
because  of  the  great  dillieulty  of  copying  a  photograph  on  account  of  its 
small  scale.  All  students  of  drawing  are  aware  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
reduce  than  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  their  model.  The  image  in  ordinary 
photographs  being  smaller  than  the  real  object,  its  intricacies  are  much 
more  perplexing,  and  its  details  more  difficult  to  follow,  and  the  errors  in 
the  copy  are  amplified.  When  the  natural  object  is  inaccessible  to  the 
draughtsman,  of  course  he  is  glad  enough  ot  the  photograph,  but  the 
instances  are  rare  in  which  its  value  is  continuous,  since  artists  seldom 
require  the  same  model  more  than  once.  By  the  time  that  the  student 
has  become  a  skilled  draughtsman  he  has  had  a  large  experience,  and  his 
memory  has  become  so  stored  with  images  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  complete  dictionary  ot  natural  phenomena,  and  the  immense  practice 
that  has  to  be  gone  through  in  acquiring  this  knowledge  develops  such 
rapidity  of  execution  that  it  is  seldom  worth  his  while  to  put  up  with  a 
photograph  as  a  model,  still  less  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  enlarging  one. 
In  fact,  when  the  real  object  is  accessible  he  could  do  the  drawing  direct 
in  less  time  than  he  would  have  to  expend  in  taking  and  developing  the 
negative,  not  to  speak  ot  printing. 

The  most  frequent  instances  in  which  photographs  have  been  copied 
by  painters  occur  in  the  practice  of  portraiture,  where  the  sitter's  time  is 
precious.  Then  it  is  sometimes  of  vital  importance ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
testify  that  most  portrait  photographs  are  so  misleading,  and  so  much 
uglier  than  the  originals,  tUat  the  trouble  ot  the  paiuter  is  immensely 
increased  by  their  use.  It  is  also  obvious  that  one  photograph  can  only 
exhibit  one  pliase  ot  the  sitter's  character,  and  far  more  than  this  is 
required  in  a  successful  portrait.  The  chief  direct  use  ot  the  camera  to 
the  artist  lies  in  its  power  of  securing  images  of  rapidly  moving  animals. 
I  think  that  painters  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Muybridge  for 
his  photographic  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  the  splendid  demon- 
strations he  has  given  of  the  footfall  of  galloping,  trotting,  and  walking 
horses  ;  and  we  ought  also  to  offer  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  which  has  so  handsomely  forwarded  his  work. 

In  landscape,  the  misfortune  of  the  camera  is  that  it  degrades  the 
really  tine  scenes  by  expanding  the  scale  of  the  foregrounds  in  relation  to 
the  other  planes  of  the  picture,  where  the  more  important  features  can 
be  advantageously  seen,  so  that  the  areas  of  the  latter  are  dwarfed. 
Mountains,  in  fact,  are  made  into  molehills,  and  the  photographer  is 
driven  to  the  device  of  cutting  down  his  print  so  as  to  show  nothing  but 
the  molehills.  Landscape  photography  at  present  also  suffers  much  from 
the  fact  that  the  horizontal  rays  are  less  actinic  than  the  vertical  ones. 
The  clouds  which  generally  govern  the  sentiment  of  a  landscape  are 
fatally  affected  by  this  misfortune,  because  all  those  that  present 
beautiful  forms  and  are  valuable  elements  in  a  composition  occur  near 
the  horizon,  where  the  disadvantage  is  most  apparent.  The  zenith 
clouds  can  be  photographed  very  well,  but  unfortunately  they  are  of  no 
pictorial  value. 

Perhaps  the  chief  practical  use  of  photography  in  the  painter's  studio 
lies  in  its  aptitude  for  the  reproduction  of  drawings.  My  own  collection 
of  photographs  from  drawings,  by  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo,  Holbein, 
and  others,  contains  examples  that  represent  the  masters  nearly  as  well 
as  the  originals.  These  prints  cost  only  a  few  shillings,  whereas  no  sum 
could  be  mentioned  that  would  purchase  the  originals.  The  educating 
influence  of  photography  upon  the  average  public  is  rather  too  large  a 
subject  to  deal  with  in  this  paper,  though  it  is  certain  that  that  influence 
is  favourable  to  the  fine  arts.  I  think  its  first  effect  is  to  disenchant 
them  with  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  a  wide  sense  the  multitude  of  scenes  presented 
to  the  desultory  spectator  are  calculated  to  awaken  in  his  pioijentj  an 
interest  in  the  visible  world  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  latent. 
I  think  there  is  an  off  chance  of  this  coming  to  pass  by  heredity.  "  Know 
thyself !  "  is  a  precept  that  is  often  effectually  driven  home  by  the  raw 
photograph,  whilst  the  cooked  one  affords  still  deeper  lessons.  The 
touching  of  portrait  negatives  by  the  trade  I  regard  as  an  acute  instance 
of  moral  depravity.    It  is  either  a  poor  unworthy  attempt  to  disguise  bad 
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'vork.  or  elte  it  (howt  ft  delibente  purpose  to  demoralise  sitters  and  filch 
Aieir  cksh  by  •  pnatilntioo  o(  the  noble  art  o(  photoKrapby. 

One  man  paiagimph  will  now  eooolade  wiy  paper.  1  have  only  to 
foiot  oat  what  eonctitutea  tbe  high  tmpottanoe  o<  tlia  painter's  art.  It 
ii  the  liitplaj  of  eoosaaunate  bandieralL  Tbe  French  call  it  tour  de 
ftrrt,  bnt  it  meani  eaaaMiaUyk  tribala  of  admiration  oo  the  part  of 
'rL>  artiot.  To  the  i]imtatn>  tiw  wnehitment  of  masterly  manipulation 
stflde.  Harvlly  an^  pkiater  of  modern  times  has  exercised  so 
.  charm  over  mankind  as  Uembrandt,  and  that  charm  is  by  no 
■iuaiK  dcpattlent  oo  the  exaltation  of  the  images,  but  chiefly  upon  hit 
aarvelloas  command  of  them,  or  hi*  supc«a«  manipalative  skili.  Tlie 
same  r«Liark  might  be  applied,  though  in  leas  degree,  to  Laadsaer.  We 
<et  oat  in  this  inquiry  from  an  iikiaticnl  porpoae.  We  saw  where  the 
aatbs  of  the  two  arU  began  to  diverge.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  sitoa- 
iion  where  pfaotognphy  and  fine  art  are  no  longer  in  the  same  field  ol 
Tirw—  one  b^ag  the  haadiasft  of  m«n,  and  the  other  an  t^MiatKM  of 

"mittiy  more  or  laaa  diiaeted  by  taaM. 


LEXSES-PHOTOGBA.PinC  AND  MCROSCOPIC. 

Ths  scope  of  onr  io<|aiiy  to-night  is  restricted  within  matter-of-fact 
bounds  fay  the  limiting  title  of  the  paper,  or  I  might  have  been  tempted 
«o  spemlato  opon  tiM  djaeo*afy  of  the  power  of  traaspanat  sphe(*-like 
bodks  Id  magMify  objects.  Hotaium't  oft-qooied  saying.  "There  is 
aotting  MV  ODdar  ttie  saa."  most  apply  ia  this  ease;  and  tboagh  the 
hisinrv  al  li-niaa  aad  lens  making  ia  of  eoaparativety  modan  date,  and 
«x.  <•  tbe  docMuae  of  tnditlaii  imtfasr  the  pretqgatiTe  of  the 

po«:  lin  the  prorineeof  aaiaaol  setenee,  they  oaaaot  beallo- 

gstbet  ioitppropriale  to  the  amateor.  Profit  m«y  aeorue,  and  the 
nleasons  of  the  imagination  coani  tor  somethio^-  It  is  not  wise  to 
despise  (hs  bookworm  or  aatiqaahaD,  aad  eeai  in  thie  altra-materiahstio 
age  oar  mU-uMmntj  is  ad  afaoor  wioagh  it  w«  do  so.  The  man  who 
epeeolates  a*  to  tbe  <iitrir«  and  eadsaeoan  to  psaetiaia  into  that  vaat 
and  niystaakMM  ster  liea  before  na  all,  is  appiandsd  foe  his 

-daring :  it  gtanciHR  >  ■  •  ars  ahead  he  ptediet  some  eomiag  change 

or  iuTec!:  :  vtbwu^l  u  marrailad  al.  and  he  can  remain  •laici  for 

the  rest  I :  'nTiaeed  that  be  hM  proved  himselt  a  "  dooesd  clever 

feliuw."  i:  i«  loo  oMs*  OTsrioehed  Ihak  behind  as,  as  before  tu.  is  an 
«lcrnil>— a  veritaUs  oaeaa  wbOM  ahOM  Is  Iba  mm  tat  day,  whose  surfaee 
is  uoubled  bv  the  winds  of  lima,  aad  wbow  skips  ate  men.  Oar  antt- 
qaaiians  aad  bookworaw  are  the  lifebeal  and  ■alrage  aMa,  whoee  laboora 
«re  to  ears  lor  present  and  taturs  gaBefBtiaaa  the  repotatioos  of  grsal 
men  and  the  wreekage  of  their  works.  Home  of  these  salvage  men  are 
prsetieal  people,  otheie,  day  dieaflicn,  aad  again  others  snite  both 
capMitica.  I  believe  I  behmg  to  the  claae  of  idle  day  dreamers,  and 
woold  rather  iodalge  my  taaeiee  in  tbe  ptwasai  instaoee  in  apseolatioos 
as  to  whether  some  toaenge-eyed  Chinees  or  dniity  Urahmin  first  became 
aware  ol  tbe  propetties  of  Isnses,  and  by  wtut  happy  cliaooe  so  important 
a  ilHwnwji  waa  ■■!!  Ibaa  ttoabte  abeat  drr,  seientiiic  affairs.  Many 
«f  yon  have  no  doabt  read  tbo  atoiy  ol  *•  This  first  laeitar  match,"  in 
which  it  is  rseoaated  bow  a  paekama  traTsUiag  in  tbe  Highlands  called 
at  a  eouage,  aad  atler  aa  adnm  ipiiab  soddaaiy  atraek  a  bieifer  matoh, 
and  almoal  draro  tbe  good  eoaaliy  folk  out  of  their  wits  with  terror  and 
amaaameok  ThU  migal  aarra  m  a»  MlaiHalHa.  thoagh  I  fancy  that  tbe 
•diseetenr  of  tbe  yoaar  o(  mafri^ftafglaMM  aaal  have  bssB  aMsadsd  with 
seiaething  of  tbo  dsHgbt  sad  astnnlehmaai  awribated  lo  the  savage,  who  for 
the  fitet  time  heoomee  aeqnaintsd  with  a  mirror,  a  glaae  bead,  or  a  1^  hat. 
Jl  is  ume  to  renaoiber  that  this  is  a  paper  opon  leasee— pbotographie  aad 
.miciosoopio:  bat  when  I  eoatemplaio  the  eeientifie  Baban  into  which  I 
am  going  to  lead  yoa  and  refleet  that  this  is  a  teetotal  eatabliahment,  my 
-nnnseisaes  prteka  me  a  htllo,  aada  vieion  ol  the  aMmbcia  diaappsaring  ia 
two*  tn  sea  a  fkiaad  riaM  ap  bafoM  wff  ejfesi 

A  UUh  rsfbstioQ  baa  eonviaeed  aio  that  the  title  ol  thia  paper  u 

seaiesly  ia  otdsr,  tor  attboogb  it  la  hUaodad  for  the  members  ol  a  photo- 

grapble  aseeolaliim,  mieiosuipic  leasee  have  the  first  claim  to  our  eun- 

sidaralieo,  both  tliNa  hietorisal  aad  seisBtifie  poinu  of  view.    Still  earlier, 

I  believe,  eooee  tbe  telaseops,  whieb.  like  the  miorosoope,  onitce  with 

tbe  camera  ia  tbe  work  el  pfaHiugiapby,  aad  also  claims  ooostderatiao 

■tnm  aa  this  evmiag.    Tbe  sslastfoa  ol  lenses  aa  the  eabjael  of  a  paper 

is  doe  to  onr  wnrtby  Vlie  fimfclsnl.  Mr.  J.  P-  Uibeoo,  aad  aa  a(  llie 

'  '   ''  interaet  ia  leasse  haa  rseeived  a  gieat  impetas  by 

,,:,..(  new  forms  of  glass  and  improved  eoostmctioas,  per- 

'  rwttei  tabjcct  can  be  eheaen. 

.  i.n  the  last  few  weeks  a  aaaber  of  valuable  artieiaa  have  been  eon- 

irioated  to  the  photogrsphie Jooiaala,  and  tbeee  withoat  a  donbt  the 

most  of  yoa  will  have  ssen.    Tboy  have  ntore  than  eoverad  the  ground  I 

ahoold  tfmvarss,  and  perbapa  tbo  bssl  thing  to  be  done  after  daahng  with 

mieroeeopie  laaeae  is  lo  draw  altentieia  to  some  of  the  salient  points  in 

tbeee  artidca  and  add  a  (ew  of  the  menial  memoranda  that  I  have  made 

at  turioas  times. 

Tii>'  .toable  eonvcx  magnifying  glaae  was  probably  known  both  to  the 
Urceks  aad  tbe  "-———.  aiad  Bvo  eentariee  »-  c.  a  "  burning  sphere " 
wee  spoftoa  of  by  AtftilefkaMS.  Zocbsrias  Jensen  is  stated  to  have 
naaolaeMwed  micioaeepee  provioaa  to  lAuO,  the  date  when  the  telesoo|ie 
im  Boppossd  to  have  eoaia  into  rtisfonoe     As  with  other  importint  invsa- 


tions,  varions  person*  are  credited  with  being  the  real  original  inventors, 
and  Jolin  Bapdsta  Porta,  Junsen,  and  UaUIeo  divide  tbe  honours  of  the 
telesoope,  whilst  for  the  microscope  Drebell  (1621),  Fontana,  and  Jansen 
compete  for  priority.  Fontana  did  not  make  any  microscopes  previous 
to  1618. 

Itieroeoopes  are  o(  two  descriptions,  simple  and  compoand,  an.l  either 
of  these  may  be  achromatic  or  non-achromatic,  bat  the  non-achromatic 
compoand  microscope  has  been  relegated  to  the  repository  of  toys.  8ach 
ignominy  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  non-achromatic  simple  micro- 
scope, and  for  dissecting  purposes  it  still  retains  its  position  as  a 
sdeuiitic  instrum-int.  I  have  here  a  mieruscope  made  about  1T4°2,  and 
desonbed  by  Mr.  Henry  llaker,  F.R.S.,  in  his  treatise  published  in  that 
year,  as  a  new  invention.  It  is  a  pocket  microscope  with  a  speculum, 
and  an  engraving  of  it,  as  mounted  upon  a  handsome  scroll  stand,  graces 
the  title-pege  o(  Hogg's  admirable  work  on  the  microscope.  I  had  the 
top  of  the  original  seroU,  bat  it  waa  intrusted  to  a  friend  who  kindly 
ondertook  to  miko  me  a  stand  after  the  model  of  the  original.  Must  I 
add  that  tbe  top  of  tbe  scroll  has  been  loet  and  the  stand  is  still  unmade. 
This  microscope  is  furnished  with  a  oomplete  set  of  beautiful  lenses  of 
the  following  foei,  J,  |,  ^,  t,  '^,  ^,  ^.  Of  the  seven,  five  are  original, 
and  two,  the  %  and  ^-inoti  lenses,  are  additions,  and  these  two,  it  will  be 
noted,  are  furnished  with  Lieberkuhns,  an  invention  which  cume  into  use 
in  1740.  Two  years  previous  to  this,  Lieberkuhn  invented  the  solar 
microeoope,  and  U  yoa  examine  my  instrument  yon  will  observe  that  it  is 
arraagsd  to  be  need  as  such.  I  also  show  yoa  a  wooden  microscope 
wnich  nnfortnnatelr  was  almoat  destroyed  by  the  furniture  dealvr  from 
whom  I  got  it.  He  palled  the  poateboard  tabes  oot,  glued  the  sliding 
part  together,  and  gave  it  to  his  wife  to  use  as  a  candlestick:  The  cou- 
■truction  of  this  microeoope  was  peculiar ;  it  consisted  of  three  lenses, 
the  first  being  of  very  short  tocos  in  proportion  to  lU  diameter.  The 
foens  of  tbe  eombinatioo  was  altered  by  varying  tbe  distance  of  the  back 
lens  from  the  others.  I  put  it  together  in  a  temporary  fashion  and  found 
it  worked  fairly  well. 

I  had  also  intended  to  show  yon  a  compound  non-achromatic  micro- 
scops  of  English  manafactare  which  I  hare,  as  it  Uas  several  features 
of  interest,  but  it  has  been  mislaid,  and  I  must  oontoni  myself  with  de- 
scribing it.  The  objective  is  of  peculiar  construction,  and  as  1  have  an 
achromatic  objective  by  Hartnaek  very  similar,  it  will  be  worth  considera- 
tion, the  more  eo  as  I  do  aol  remember  seeing  it  described  in  the  leading 
booka  dealing  with  the  sobjeet.  The  objective  is  a  doublet.  The  first 
glass  is  of  short  foens  (halt  inch),  and  the  second  of  one  and  a  half  inch, 
and  of  large  diameter,  tbe  separation  of  the  two  being  nearly  the  focal 
dsttanee  of  tbe  largsr  laaa.  Both  the  leases  are  double  convex  and  of 
crown  glass.  The  Hartnaek  lens  eoosists  of  two  plaiu  convex  lenses. 
Tbe  first  ia  of  half  inch  foens  and  the  second  ia  of  one  and  a  half  inch 
toons,  and  larger  diameter  as  in  the  former  instance,  bat  the  separation  of 
the  leases  is  lass,  beiag  only  abont  an  inch.  Tbe  resemblance  of  the  two 
is  striking,  and  in  each  eaae  the  oiiaracteristics  of  their  perfuriuance  are 
alike,  allowing  for  the  saperioiity  of  the  achromatic  combination.  These 
chatactenslica  are— a  large  flat  field  and  great  penetrating  power  or  depth 
of  focus.  I  drew  the  attention  of  a  practical  optician  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  old  lene,  and,  Uke  myself,  he  was  (|uito  unaware  that  sucli  a  construc- 
tion was  in  use,  mneh  lass  that  so  distinguished  an  optician  as  Hartnaek 
had  adopted  it. 

The  eyepiece  of  the  old  microsoope  was  also  of  interest,  as  it  ia  coi»- 
pensaling  w  its  aetioa.  It  eonsists  of  three  plano-convex  lenses,  two  of 
which  work  lugetbir  aa  tbo  «ye  lens,  and  the  third  forms  the  field  lens. 
A  sliding  tabs  allows  tbo  qrs  lens  to  be  separated  from  the  field  lens,  and 
admits  01  an  adjustment  to  suit  the  length  of  tube  employed,  which  is,  as 
in  the  Hartnaek  and  other  instrumeuu,  of  a  sliding  form.  It  is  well 
known  tliat  an  objective  oonstrncted  for  a  short  tube  does  not  work  so 
well  with  a  long  oue.  It  is  also  nnderstood  that  eyepiecee,  to  work  to  a 
nicety,  abonid  be  adjusted  tor  the  length  of  tube,  so  that  something  in  the 
way  of  [■■eniaa  inhaaialluu  should  be  engraved  by  the  opticians  npon  theur 
syepteoes  and  objaetivee.  An  Austrian  optieiaa  sets  a  good  example  by 
en^ving  upon  some  of  his  objectives  the  length  of  tube  required  and  the 
angular  aperture  of  the  lens.  He  also  constructs  oompensaioryieyepieces, 
bnt  of  their  natare  I  do  not  know  anything.  As  Vi  example  uf  bow 
things  are  managed  on  tbe  Continent,  I  might  mention  that  the  cata- 
logue of  tbe  Vienneee  maker  contain*  descriptions  of  instruments  capable 
of  being  need  nrtieally  only,  and  is  innocent  of  anything  so  sensible  aa 
a  binocolar  mieroseops,  yet  he  uses  the  Jena  ghus,  and  in  other  respects 
doee  not  seem  behind  the  age.  After  this  digression  I  had  better  retarn 
to  the  old  microeoope,  of  wnich  I  must  now  take  leave,  with  a  compliment 
to  its  unknown  maker,  for  a  better  non-achromatic  instrument  was  prob- 
ably never  eonstrueted.  before  considering  the  achromatic  microsoope, 
it  vrill  be  aa  well  to  apeak  ol  the  eyepiece.  The  most  usual  form  is  the 
Haygens,  aa  example  of  which  you  see.  It  consists  of  two  plano-convex 
singls  lenses  plaeod  at  a  distance  of  half  their  focal  length  ;  a  stop  u 
placed  abjut  half  way,  and  upon  the  correct  placing  of  this  stop  depends 
tbe  correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration.  Another  gcod  form  ol  eye- 
piece is  the  Kamsden,  or  positive  eyepiece.  With  this  tlie  image  is  formed 
outside  the  combination,  and  it  is  thus  available  for  micrometer  purposes. 
Tbe  correction  lor  coluor  is  not  very  good,  but  the  diUiculty  is  obviated  ia 
tbe  example  by  Hmith  and  ticck,  which  I  now  show  you,  as  it  has  the  eye 
lens  achromatised. 

According  to  Andrew  Boss,  if  both  lenses  were  achromatised  it  woold 
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Ml  ntvite*  ol  »".  but,  u  trerj  d.fect  in  the  field  lens  is 
■LSTtomO.  it  .  siDKle  len..  which  co.U  Uttlo  to  manu- 
MM*.  HH  JTu  maiMmi  if  .t  all  J.f«ti»..    Ejepieoe.  of  vanoui 
^SHT'jr^wM.  hot.  M  »  g.n.r.1   rule,  the  lower  the  po«er  the 

.SThSweSJe-  and  low  powiri.  bat  this  is  oontrary  to  the  accepted 

•I  lb*  taflMliaB  Mid  raiaiu*  of  Dr.  OorioK.  by  Mr.  \\  .  fully  m  ]8^1-  IQ 
a^^^Sr^^riVJoSCtoTofadoaW.  concave  of  flint  placed  between 
l^^^Uom,  ol  -own  M>d  Dutch  pUte  gla.?.  A.  w.ll  be  seen  by- 
Md-bf.  lb*  triplM  fonn  o(  lens  pUy.  a  most  >nipof»»"  P"»  '°  °"' 
■Mdm  taatnmifBtt.  The  first  lens.  consUting  of  a  double  and  equally 
«a^  boa  of  plaU  glasa  and  a  plano-concave  ol  flint  was  constructed  by 
M  CbaraliOT  Dpoa  tba  principle*  laid  down  by  the  mathematician,  bular. 
ThM*  ltT>-f  wSira  eombinwl  in  the  doublet  form,  and  excessively  stopped 
dom,  bat  Pr.  Goring,  who  discovered  the  principle  which  governs  the 
dMMtoling  power  ol  lens*,  iraored  the  stop,  and  was  then  enabled  to 
ib««aM  ofdmary  twt  obieott  with  them.  Since  then  three  and  lour  sets 
ol  tosM*  h»v»  bMB  combined,  bot  the  principle  is  now  accepted  of  having 
••  lev  kDM*.  and  oonsaqocntly  reflecting  snrlaces.  as  possible. 

Tba  CN*tc*t  improvement  ever  introduced  into  achromatic  object 
iMMt  Si  tbt  invantioD  of  the  single  front  by  Mr.  Wenham  in  18 jO.  His 
,  attampl  was  upon  an  V  o^i*^  «•»">  '°  "'"''='>  ^®  endeavoured  to 
a  triple  front  with  a  single  one.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Lister, 
«spsnfflentinc  on  high  powers,  introduced  the  triple  back,  which  allowed 
pwfaet  eomction  to  be  obtained  with  the  most  extreme  apertures.  Mr. 
Wanham  soon  alter  thU  invented  an  object  glass  (I)  with  triple  back  and 
^igk  liont,  which,  notwithstanding  the  advances  made,  is  still  esteemed 
AD  aioaUent  lens. 

Tba  fint  attempts  with  single  fronts  were  comparative  failures,  owing  to 
4b*  bont  lena  bdng  too  thin,  the  correction  lor  spherical  aberration  de- 
|NBdin«  npon  the  Uiickoess  ol  the  Iront  lens.  The  magnifying  power  is 
■Imoat  entirely  obtained  Irom  the  front  lens,  the  middle  and  back  com- 
Hnatioas  having  merely  corrective  influences.  It  is  important  that  the 
aaparation  of  the  combinations  should  be  such  that  all  the  lenses  come 
to  a  focus  at  the  same  point,  otherwise  the  image  will  not  be  hard  and 
clear.  It  is  (or  this  reason  that  the  longest  focus  lens  is  placed  at  the 
back. 

The  usual  forms  ol  object  glasses  are  as  follows : — Low  powers,  3,  8, 
and  1^  inch,  concist  of  two  pairs  ol  lenses,  usual  lorm,  double  convex 
and  planoconcave  flint,  with  the  convex  uppermost  for  back  lens.  Mr. 
Martin,  of  Booth  Shields,  deviates  from  the  general  practice,  and  employs, 
-with  great  success,  a  lorm  ol  construction  similar  to  that  adopted  in  rec- 
tilineal photographic  lenses.  He  employs  a  light  flint,  -SBl.  and  thus 
•Toida  tba  tendency  to  rust  which  exists  in  heavy  flints  and  many  forms 
cl  Jma  glasses.  It  is  this  tendency  to  rust  which  makes  tba  most  de- 
•irable  samples  of  the  Jena  glass  unreliable,  sometimes  even  when  en- 
cased between  two  pieces  ol  crown  glass. 

For  tha  on*  and  twc-thirds  ol  an  inch  objectives  the  front  is  of  the  same 
(ona  a*  in  the  lower  powers,  bat  tha  triple  combination  is  best  lor  th* 

Tba  construction  ol  the  hall  inch  and  all  higher  powers  are  the  same. 
Tbe  best  lorm  is  the  single  Iront.  middle  pair,  and  back  triple.  The 
front  triple  is  not  often  made  now.  but  I  have  seen  very  good  lenses  of 
this  lorm.  There  is  not  much  diSerence  in  practice  ol  opticians,  so  far 
•a  gtnerml  lines  are  concerned,  the  difference  in  excellence  being  rather 

'  one  o(  skill  than  ol  principle.  I  should  have  added  that  from  the  hall 
incb  power  upwards  the  correction  collar,  by  which  the  aberration  intro- 
dnead  by  tbe  cover  glass  is  corrected,  teoomes  a  necessity.    It  would  be 

'  eleartr  to  nndentand  il  I  say  that  opticians  correct  their  lenses  for  use 
with  cover  glasses  ol  about  one  one-hundredth  ol  an  inch  thickness,  and 

'«  correction  collar  is  necessary  when  other  thicknesses  of  glass  are  em- 
idoyed,  or  a  cover  is  dispensed  with.  There  are  two  lorms  of  constructing 
tbee*  eorreetion  collars — one  where  the  Iront  lens  is  separated  from  the 
two  other  pairs,  and  another  where  the  Iront  lens  is  fixed  and  tbe  rest  ol 
tbe  combination  moves.  The  latter  should  be  the  best  construction,  as 
tbe  object  is  not  thrown  out  ol  locus. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  some  opticians  understate  the 
foens  of  their  lenses,  so  as  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  their  per- 
formaoea  lor  the  focal  lenRth  is  better  than  it  really  is.  The  practice  is 
not  an  honest  one,  because,  other  things  being  equal,  the  lower  the  power 
ol  tbe  object  glass  the  better.  The  lenses,  of  which  I  show  you  some 
minuta  examples,  are  rough  ground  with  emery  powder,  of  which  that 
known  as  Naxos  is  the  best.  The  polishing  is  done  by  means  of  putty 
powder,  or  oxide  ol  tin,  and  crocus,  or  jwroxide  of  iron,  also  with  jewellers' 
ronge.  which  is  extensively  used.     Here  are  some  specimens  ol  glass  em- 

i  ployed,  and  an  example  of  extra  dense  flint  which  has  rusted,  as  you  see. 
Mr.  Martin,  who  baa  been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  these  and  also 
the  grinding  tools  which  I  sliall  show  you.  recommends  flint  -361,  and 
Fiench  plate  crown,  which  he  finds  works  even  better  than  Chance's 
while  crown.  With  these  materials  he  obtained  in  a  three-inch  telescope 
ixrtwt  correction,  with  definition  hard  and  most  satisfactory.  He  also 
»ni|l.._\«  the  French  plate  crown  in  his  microscopic  objectives.  I  may 
luantMHi,  in  passing,  that  the  usual  construction  of  a  telescope  objective  is 
n  doable  coacave  of  light  flint  united  to  an  equi-convex  crown.  The 
'WJ'er  the  flint  the  deeper  the  curve  to  obtain  correction.  In  small  tele- 
1  the  Herscbel  lorm  ol  objectives  is  best. 


I  have  had  no  practical  experience  in  the  employment  of  the  micro- 
scope or  telescope  lor  photographic  purposes,  and  I  trust  you  will  kindly 
make  good  the  deficiency  of  my  paper  in  this  and  other  respects.  I  shall, 
however,  venture  upon  a  lew  words  more  before  turning  to  photographic 
lenses  proper. 

In  the  employment  ol  the  microscope  in  conjunction  with  the  camera, 
the  eyepiece  is  generally  discarded,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  best 
lorm  of  eyepiece  is  the  orthoscopic,  which  gives  a  larger  field  thaa 
Huygen.  Projecting  eyepieces  are  also  constructed  lor  photographie 
work.  Many  opticians  correct  their  object  glasses  lor  photographic  use, 
and  Jlessrs.  Beck  state  that  theirs  may  be  used,  as  the  chemical  and 
visual  locus  almost  coincide. 

I  find  my  paper  running  rather  long  lor  the  time  at  our  disposal,  so,  if 
you  will  allow  me.  I  will  conclude  the  microscopic  section  by  showing  you 
a  double  reflecting  prism,  as  used  in  the  binocular  microscope  to  throw 
the  image  into  the  second  tube.  It  is  made  ol  white  crown  glass.  With 
regard  to  photographic  lenses,  I  shall,  with  your  kind  permission,  post- 
pone their  consideration  to  a  luture  evening,  when  they  may.  perhaps, 
have  the  advantage  ol  being  treated  by  an  abler  and  more  experienced 
hand  than  myself. 

I  wish,  however,  to  show  you  Dallmeyer's  n«w  landscape  rectilinear, 
also  a  single  stereo  lens  by  Lcrebour  &  Secretan.  constructed  about  thirty 
years  ago,  which  is  made  to  work  at  /-8.  an  aperture  which  a  year  or  two 
ago  was  regarded  as  outside  the  capacity  ol  single  lenses,  and  when  intro- 
duced was  looked  upon  as  an  advance  in  lens  making.  I  have  also  here 
a  stereo  doublet  by  Ross,  which  was  formerly  the  property  ol  the  late 
Prince  Imperial.  Speaking  as  an  amateur,  I  venture  to  say  that  a  doublet 
constructed  as  this  is,  to  cover  with  a  large  stop  a  quarter-plate,  is  the 
best  and  most  useful  small  lens  lor  the  amateur.  Although  it  has  six 
reflecting  surfaces,  its  performance  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the 
rapid  rectilinear,  and  it  has  an  aperture  equal  to  the  extra  rapid  portrait 
lenses. 

I  will  now  show  you  two  lenses  by  Grubb.  The  first  is  an  example  of 
his  patent  aplanatic  view  lens,  in  which  the  flint  and  crown  elements  are 
reversed  in  position  to  that  ordinarily  given.  The  second  lens  is  a  2  A 
portrait  lens,  which,  as  you  see,  has  been  very  badly  used,  and  if  you 
examine  the  surface  with  this  Coddington  lens  you  will  observe  that  the 
surface  is  eaten  in  patches  by  rust,  tbe  result  of  the  instrument  being  left 
in  a  damp  place  for  a  long  time.  As  a  deviation  from  the  spherical 
surface  of  niiiVinT  °f  *°  ™''l'  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the  image, 
you  readily  understand  that  the  Grubb  lens,  which  costs  about  five  pounds, 
is  not  now  worth  five  shillings.  As  the  hour  is  late  I  must  now  conclude, 
thanking  yon  lor  your  patient  attention  to  my  paper  and  the  interest  you 
have  shown  in  the  subject.  H.  C.  Hemy. 


LOBD  EAYLEIGH  ON  EXPEBIMENTAL  OPTICS. 
V. 
Last  Saturday  Lord  Rayleigh  stated  that  Newton  tried  to  explain  the 
colours  of  all  objects  as  due  to  phenomena  presented  by  thin  plates,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  the  colours  of  ordinary  bodies  are  not  analogous  to 
those  produced  by  thin  films  j  the  colours  produced  by  such  films  are  lar 
from  being  the  pure  colours  of  the  spectrum,  whereas  in  nature  colours 
are  often  seen  in  pigments,  and  otherwise,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
spectrum  itself.  'That  is  one  reason  opposed  to  Newton's  idea,  and, 
perhaps,  a  still  better  reason  is  that,  if  colours  are  due  to  interference, 
the  light  missing  in  the  reflected  beam  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  trans- 
mitted beam.  This  leads  to  the  subject  of  the  absorption  of  light,  and 
the  conversion  of  coloured  rays  into  heat;  a  subject  which  even  now  is 
not  well  understood.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an  explanation 
may  be  given  by  selecting  in  illustration  the  action  of  coloured  gases 
upon  light ;  let  blue  light,  for  instance,  fall  upon  the  yellow  gas,  chlorine, 
the  blue  rays  are  neither  reflected  nor  transmitted,  but  it  can  be  proved 
that  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  blue  light  the  gas  rises  in  tem- 
perature, so  that  the  energy  of  the  blue  rays  is  transformed  into  the  energy 
of  molecular  vibration.  It  is  supposed  that  the  molecules  thus  have 
their  vibrations  increased,  but  the  absortion  goes  on  as  long  as  the  light 
falls  on  the  gas,  so  we  must  suppose  that  the  molecular  motion  is  in 
some  way  disturbed ;  one  molecule  perhaps  strikes  against  another,  and 
the  result  becomes  sensible  as  heat.  In  this  way  the  loss  of  energy  by 
the  light  may  be  explained. 

A  coloured  liquid,  according  to  its  thickness,  gradually  attenuates  the 
light  passing  through  it.  Absorption  takes  place  also  in  other  ways  ;  the 
colours,  for  instance,  of  metals,  such  as  gold  and  copper,  are  not  due  to 
absorption  acting  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  they  are  due  to  absorption 
nevertheless  ;  after  the  light  reaches  a  certain  depth,  the  metal  begins  to 
reflect  in  a  more  strenuous  manner.  Something  analogous  takes  place 
with  sound  when  it  falls  upon  a  haystack ;  the  sound-waves  meet  with 
resistance  increasing  with  the  depth,  and  are  then  reflected  by  the  hay. 
Aniline  dyes  show  in  thin  layers  a  high  degree  of  colour.  Lord  Kayleigh 
here  passed  light  from  the  electric  lamp  through  a  plate  which  bad  been 
coated  with  a  pinkish-red  aniline  dye — name  not  mentioned — wbidi  had 
been  dissolved  in  collodion  and  applied  to  the  plate  thereby ;  this  film 
reflected  green  light  in  an  abnormal  way,  that  being  chiefly  tlie  light 
which  could  not  get  through  the  plate ;  by  the  suitable  interposition  of  a 
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poUiising  priiiD,  the  light  to  which  the  dye  wu  moat  intensely  opaqne 
wai  more  pftrticolmrl;  iaolsted  npon  the  lereen.  Pernuuiganate  of  pota«h 
tolatioD  intercepts  green  rsTS  itrongly,  and  g^rea  a  ipectram  containing 
a  prominent  aeriea  of  banda ;  the  ledected  light  when  spectr»eoopicaUy 
examined  alio  rereala  the  presence  of  these  bands,  and  it  is  rich  in  green 
light. 

As  light  will  pass  tbroagh  a  Taeuam,  it  beoomea  nnrmesarj  to  assnme 
a  mcdiom  bjr  which  it  does  so ;  this  medinm  is  called  "  ether,"  a  name 
which  in  this  case  means  nothing  in  particular.  When  light  passes 
throngh  glass  or  water  it  might  be  snppoaed  that  tlie  glass  would  take 
np  the  molioas  from  the  ether  on  one  face  and  gire  them  oot  again  to 
the  ether  oo  the  other,  bat  then  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  in  glass  is 
ameh  qniete  that  woald  have  in  nieh  case  been  expected ;  the  velocity 
«f  li(lu  ia  radoead  in  the  glaaa  in  the  ratio  hot  of  three  to  two ;  the  ether 
moat  ba  ngaitied  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  conveyance  of  light 
through  glasa,  and  colour  con  aidarations  lead  to  the  same  eooelasion.  In 
a  vaeaom,  so  far  as  is  yet  knowa,  all  kinds  of  light  move  with  the  same 
velocity,  and  obaemuioas  of  diflarant  variable  stars  have  furnished 
evidence  pointing  to  the  same  eooelosioa ;  take  the  case  of  a  variable 
star  whieb  disappear*  and  raappaais  at  known  intervals  ;  if  red  light,  for 
instance,  tiavals  taster  than  bloa,  the  star  should  look  red  for  a  short 
time  after  ita  nxMsent  of  raappaaraiMa ;  no  chan«a  in  the  colour  of  their 
light  is  shown  by  such  stars,  etttasr  whan  th^  laaiiiiaai  or  diaappear,  and 
it  has  been  ealeotaiad  that  an  arnaadlngly  amalldmarBnea  in  the  rate  of 
propagation  of  lights  of  different  eoloars  wooU  be  detected  did  it  exist. 
Soond-waves  of  all  kinds  are  transmitted  through  air  with  the  same 
velodtTt  and  there  is  no  meehanieal  rsasnu  why  it  thoold  be  otherwise. 
The  vibrations  which  take  platse  in  a  rigid  bo^yt  snch  as  a  board,  bear 
moat  resemblanea  to  thoaa  ol  light. 

To  show  a  eartain  •meant  of  parallaliaBi  batwaaa  the  phenomena 
of  soond  and  thoaa  d  U^t,  Lord  BayUgh  ihan  proeeaded  lo  prodaee 
aona  souad-ahadowa.  His  soondinir  instnimant  was  made  on  the  bird- 
wfaiatla  ptinaipla,  btrt  so  high  and  siuill  as  to  be  inaadible  by  means  of 
boaan  ears;  it  was  aetoatsd  by  a  steady  anpp^  of  air  from  a  bellows. 
The  indiealor  was  a  sensitive  flame  abou  a  tool  kasg,  which  shortened 
iiadf  to  abooi  mx  inebaa  in  langlh  when  aoitably  aei«l  opoo  by  the 
tooad.  Ha  titan  pweaadad  to  vnm  thnt  aoaa  of  ttaa  wsvaa  of  aoand 
from  tba  whialla  nantmliaed  aaeb  otbar,  or  prodnead  aoond-ahadows ;  by 
the  ose  of  soitable  discs  and  rioga  o(  ilaa,  to  eat  oA  aona  of  the  waves 
prodneing  the  oeotralisaiioo,  the  flame  was  mora  vigoronaly  influenced 
than  whan  nothing  at  all  was  plaead  between  it  and  the  whistle.  In  one 
aspoiaant  ha  placed  a  drealar  diae  of  glass,  over  a  foot  in  diameter, 
batwaaa  tba  whiatia  and  flame,  aod  pso««d  that  opposite  the  centre  of 
dbe  plaatty  of  ao«a4  laaahad  tba  Amm,  bvt  half  an  ineh  or  so  away  from 
this  aettva  aaaltal  positiaa  «aa  a  haoad  aoud-abadow,  in  which  the 
flame  was  nriBflnawetd.  Tba  wfaMo  vas  tbiaa  or  (oar  feet  in  front  of 
the  glass  plaia,  and  the  amaitiTa  flaaa  ttnaa  or  fbor  feet  behind  it  in  this 
experiment.  A  Frsneh  philoaopbar  ooea  bronchi  wbal  ba  snppoaed  to 
ba  a  crushing  argomant  against  tba  wave  tbaonr  d  Ugfal ;  ba  said  that  if 
that  tbsorr  were  Inie,  in  the  eanir*  tt  eartain  eirenlar  shadows  there 
•boald  ba  a  ^ot  ol  light;  FthmI.  aaaii*  Iba  force  of  the  aignniaat. 
tried  Ibe  aspwinaat,  and  diaeovarad  Iba  qiol  of  light  to  ba  aetoally 
there.  By  soitably  ezperiaantiag  in  an  olbarwiaa  darkaaad  room,  with 
a  beam  of  tight  aod  a  thraapanay  piaea.  ihia  apot  may  ba  aeon  in  the 
centra  of  the  shadow  thrown  hj  tba  aoio.  The  wave  theory,  in  fact, 
explains  all  the  known  phaiinmaM  ol  light,  and  made  known  the  exist- 
anea  of  soom  balora  thay  war*  flrat  aaaa  eiperimentally. 

lAxd  B«ylai|^  nest  prodnead  Nawtan'a  ruigs  in  an  uaosoal  way.  Light 
ttam  tba  lamp  was  paaaad  Ifaioagh  a  mhU  hole,  then  raoeivad  by  a  |^ 
eooeava  minor  sihrarsd  oa  Iba  back,  aad  ao  plaead  as  to  aend  Iba  bean 
of  light  back  throogh  tba  bole  than  wUah  it  badbaoed  in  the  front  ol 
the  lamp ;  the  face  of  the  minor  had  a  little  dried  milk  upon  it ;  Newton 
found  that  dost  woold  answer  the  parpoaa.  On  the  white  eardboaid 
sawoMidiBg  tba  boia  Nawloaa  tiafi  war*  brilliantly  visible. 


P8TCHIC  PHOTOGRAPUY. 
Tten  tsems  lo  be  (or  the  prasaat  a  InU  ia  the  interest  dbpUyed  hi  thU 
departBMnt  of  pbolagnpby,  if  deparlasat  it  may  ba  tenned. 

A  Dhiiilagbaia  fHead,  Mr.  Bdwia  C  Middlelen.  who  la  ov  teteraU  kfaidly 

undertook  to  iatarriew  the  high  priaeteae  of  payeUe  pbotogrsphy  hi  that  dty, 

I  I.  ..lit  OS  s  graphic  accoant  ol  kis  visit,  tmn  which  we  shall  make  extrseto. 

il.    HKbicoiirMortbeialerviewaskadloaeesoaMof  the  DegsUve*  produced 

.  Power's  sqpei  lisiun,  "A  rlossa  or  nor*^"  ke  seys,  "were  placed 

;  they  wisre  ftae  fkea  laleaehlag,  sad  wy  varied ;  in  soom,  the 

— t  a  sMsa  dab  ar  patch,  wUhoM  Ibe  Isiatest  wpeet  of  a  face  or 

>  bee  was  eortaialy  dfaearaihK  aad  ooa  at  laaat  vrwi  s  three- 

rr  a>>oat  half  an  faiA  long,  and  appeariag  above  the  htad  of 

^<d  a  bead  van^  Baab  lamiadiag  ne  of  s  well-known 

u«  of  another  medinm,  the  one  spirit  had  sppareotly 

"•«  left  la  one  iMtaaos,  and  to  the  right  in  another, 

><  on  each  newslnn.    Noticing  that  in  aU  the 

that  Mtae  Power  boaelf  was  the  medium, 

!  proesdnra,  and  who  msde  the  expocaret 

.  .>w,    A  }.iata  is  placed  ia  the  dark  aUda ;  lb*  rittar, 


or  medium,  takes  her  place  aod  .its  for  ./W/.y  minutes  in  alisolute  darkness  • 
.lunng  thu  penod  the  '  spirit '  impresses  the  plate ;  a  few  inches  of  nias'iesinni, 
nbbon  are  now  bnmed,  that  the  livins  sitter  may  lie  included,  and  development 
ensues.  Sometimes  results  are  satisfactory,  sometimes  not ;  there  is  grrat  uu- 
certainty.  'And  who  makes  the  exposure,  Miss  Power!'  I  inquired.  'Oh 
an  artist  of  my  acquaintance.'  •  Doe«  he  remain  present  during  the  period  of 
darknett?'     'Oh,  yes,  aU  the  time.'    '  You  have  never  had  any  r«8ult  iu  which 


•No,"^ 


you  could  iToognise  a  "  spirit "  except  when  be  has  been  present  t ' 
replied  Miss  Power. 

'"  How  did  you  become  aoqnaintol  with  thu  artist  f '  This  quesUon  brings  forth 
a  long  explanation  as  follows :— .Miss  Power  wished  to  have  lessons  iu  photo- 
graphy, ap|>ealing  in  vain  to  one  or  two  profeasiooala.  Miss  Power  proceeds : 
'  We  foriue<l  a  citvle,  Mrs.  E.  being  the  medium.  We  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  spiriU  ad\iiung  me  to  appeal  to  Mr.  P.,  an  artist.  I  calle<l  ui>ou 
bim  and  he  seemed  almost  to  expect  me.  He  undertook  to  instnict  me,  and 
arranged  to  come  on  the  following  Tuesday.  I  had  a  numlier  of  friends  present; 
and  he  disappointed  us.  However,  on  the  following  Tuesday  he  came  most 
unexpectoUy  ;  no  one  was  here.  He  would  not  permit  me  to  send  for  any  one, 
and  prooeoled  at  oooe  and  obtaiiM<l  twtnlta. '  '  Where  does  Mr.  P.  reside  ( '  I 
ioquiied.  ■  PBrfc-roaat,  Hockley. '  'And  where  does  Mrs,  E.  reside  f  'Lodge- 
roail,  Hockley,"  replied  Miss  I>ower.  Kor  the  information  of  those  unac- 
quainted with  Bimiingiism  I  may  say  Park-road  runs  out  of  L.odge-rxmil,  while 
MiM  Power  resides  at  Ashted  oo  another  side  of  the  town.  •  Are  you  willing 
to  make  any  drmoustrations  this  evening f  ' No, '  rvplied  the  laily.  'On  what 
grounds  r'  '  My  spirit  frienals  have  advise<l  nie  not  to ;  they  tell  nie  1  have  made 
a  mistake  in  rushing  into  print.  That  while  the  matter  is  ao  uncertain  in  results 
it  would  be  better  that  I  should  not  attempt  demonstrations  before  strangem. 
and  rceptics.'  'When  will  you  attempt  a  sitting!'  I  inquire.  'Hiis  month 
(March)  is  an  unfortunate  one  for  me,  and  I  do  not  think  of  attempting  any- 
thing before  stranger*.'  '  When  shall  yon  be  disposed  to  do  so  r '  <  Well,  not 
before  June,  I  think.'  And  Anding  entreaty  of  no  avail,  the  interview  came  to 
a  somewhat  abrupt  term  lusting 

"I  next  mads  mywayto  Park-road,  and  visited  Mr.  P.,  the  'artist'  operator;, 
my  feelings  expeiiaiaed  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  find  he  described  himself  as  a 
'sign  writer.'  '  You  take  spirit  photogrspbn,  I  believe  t '  'Yes,'  replied  the 
artist,  who,  probably  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  east  winds,  had  boldly  dis- 
pensol  with  jollar  aod  neekti%  and  whose  love  of  fhish  air  was  further  exempli- 
tted  by  the  quantity  of  stoekhig  to  be  seen  fltfnlly  gazing  through  the  some- 
what onmerotts  ventilaton  in  the  toes  of  bis  boots.  '  Have  you  any  examples  I' 
'No.'  'Could  yon  produce  some  in  my  presence  f  'Yes.'  'Will  you  do 
so  r  'All  my  apparatus  is  at  Miss  Powers.'  '  If  I  will  provide  aU  rniuinta 
and  conditions  will  yoa  produce  "  spirit  photographs  '."'  'I  will  try.'  '  You 
do  not  slwaya  sueceedl'  'No;  I  hare  tried  for  fire  weeks  at  a  time  and  not . 
been  suoosssfaL'  '  You  might  do  so  again  f '  '  Yes,  oertahily.'  •  When  will 
yoa  try  t'  '  Next  Wednesday,  if  you  like ;  but  I  have  wasted  a  deal  of  time 
already.'  *  I  will  pay  you  for  any  time  you  may  lose.'  This  offer,  I  may  say, 
was  scornfully  rejected ;  although  at  the  doee  of  the  interview  there  was  an 
oblique  reference  to  a  larie  family. 

"  1  do  not  purpose  wasting  further  time  on  whst  I  am  firmly  convinced  is  a 
fhiod— aad  to  which  I  balicva  Miss  Power  herself  is  s  victim.  Since  my  inter- 
view she  has  witttan  inggMtliig  I  Join  the  '  Spiritual  Evidence  Conference,'  to 
which  s  snbserlptioa  is  payables  Awl  the  practical  bent  of  Miss  Power's  mind 
is  farther  illnstratsd  in  the  suggestion,  most  delicately  thrown  out,  that  aim 
has  '  apartments  to  let,'  and  if,  Mr.  Eilitor,  you  do  know  a  young  man  who  iu 
addition  to  other  oom(Drts  wouhl  like  a  nice  spuitual  home,  don't  forget 
VI,  Asbt«d-row.    The  name  to  iwiuira  for  is  Miss  Power. 

"As  a  nutter  of  history,  I  betisv*  the  first  spirit  photographs  In  this  country 
wen  produreil  by  either  ¥.  Parltss  or  Fred  A  Hudson,  who  is,  or  was,  a  photo-- 
graphsr  at  Notting-bill.  Tba  Utter  gavs  no  guarantee  as  to  the  origin  of  tba 
photographs,  aad  Mr.  Maakelyne  says  that  he  made  every  person  sign  a  book 
agrsaing  to  ask  no  qusstieos.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  hi  1876  three 
pctsooa  ware  seat  to  prison  hi  France  for  taking  and,  I  sui>poae,  charging  for- 
spiitl  pbotogt^ha." 

♦ 

isliltortal  iTatle. 


Paocxaass  or  Pt;Be  Pbotoobapbt.    By  W.  K.  Bc»io»,  C.E.,  asb 

AXDSBW  PaiHOLS. 
Sew  Tocll  I  The  leovUl  and  Adams  Company,  4S3,  Broomo-street. 
It  baa  been  known  to  na  for  some  time  that  the  two  capable  men  wbo- 
ara  named  above,  Messrs.  Barton  and  Pringle,  have  been  engaged  in 
writing  a  work  on  piM>tography,  and  we  are  at  length   gratified  by  it 
pemial  of  it,  a  pemsal  which  has  alTorded  lu  high  satisfaotion,  as,, 
indeed,  anything  emanating  from  such  a  soorce  conld  scarcely  fail  to  do. 
There  is  but  little  history,  no  attempts  at  "  fine  writing,"  and  only  a^ 
modicum,  if  any,  of  theorising ;  but  there  is  a  perfect  wealth  of  solid, 
practical  information  of  jiut  the  very  nature  in  which  photographers 
delight,  and  which,  with  certain  tables,  including  those  relating  to  weights, 
ma* auras,  tbermometric  values,  enlargements,  and  so  forth,  reach  200* 
pagea.    From  the  preface  wa  laam  that  at  hrst  the  authors'  MSS.  ex- 
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IMdMl  to  •  TW7  coif>\  \enUe  length,  and  treated  photography  completely 
M  tiMoratiMl,  pnrtiral.  and  aitiatie  ;  but  eircomstiuices  caused  them  to 
tkMgt  itMir  work  and  pro<taM  "  •  book  leim  complete  and,  perhnpx,  leBS 
tel«wtiii«.  bat.  a*  w*  hope,  mora  gcnanlly  uaeful,  not  only  to  amateurs 
mbi  ta«iaMr»,  bat  al*o  to  tboae  who  deairo  authentic  instrucUons  and 
lanMia  tor  evariday  work." 

W*  •■•  to  Btarly  at  om  aooord  with  the  authors  in  all  they  say  as  to 
tSufi  ao  opportooity  (or  offering  any  critical  remarks  on  their  work 
•B  MpteMioo  ot  onqnaliBed  praiie ;  we  may.  however,  give  our 
•  reogti  qrnopaia  of  its  eontenU.      Apparatus  of  course,  and  this 

^^  iRni  the  American  point  of  view,  seeing  the  book  was  douUless 

inillllliinj  iotaaded  for  American  readers  ;  the  dark  room  and  its  fittings  ; 
«•!  and  dry  eollodioa  proceaaet,  both  by  bath  and  emulsion  ;  gelatino- 
btomM*  em'aUioo,  in  erery  degree  of  rapiditr  from  slow  to  extra  rapid ; 
the  d«*«IopiD«i>t,  inteniification,  or  redaction  of  negatives ;  printing 
ftfi  cl  tnry  natore,  wbetlier  for  printing-out  or  developing,  including 
j47t»-«  and  CMboo  paper ;  toning,  enlarging,  lantern  transparencies, 
•ad  lb*  traatmant  o(  residues,  complete  a  volume  of  sound  information, 
aad  DoUeeable  for  iu  abnegation  of  anything  appertaining  to  "  shop." 

We  BOW  give  an  extract  to  indicate  the  practical  style  adopted,  and  we 
Mlaet  ooe  from  chapter  xii..  The  Camera  in  the  Field.  After  speaking  of 
wtlliHt  op  the  camera  to  take  a  landscape,  the  selection  of  a  stop,  and  the 
adjoatmeni  of  the  focus,  our  authors  go  on  to  say : — 

"If  the  uilijrct  inclutle<  ]>arallel,  vertical,  or  horizontal  lines,  as  iu  archi- 
tectorc,  Koiue  further  cooi>i<ieratiou.H  rei|uirt!  notice,  and  the  following  remarks 
a|>|tly  particnUrly  to  casm  where  tli«  architecture  either  fills  a  large  portion  of 
the  plate  or  fall*  near  the  edge  of  the  picture.  In  snch  a  caw  the  first  necessity 
U  that  the  canciB  shall  be  drad  level  But,  (>ossibly,  the  whole  of  the  Ijiiilcling 
will  aow  not  'come  into'  the  plate.  The  first  expedient  is  to  go  as  far  away 
froa  the  boilding  ai  possible.  Failing  that,  if  the  top  of  the  building  will  not 
eooie  into  the  fiekl,  the  front  of  the  camera  must  be  raised  as  far  as  it  will  go 
without  letting  light  into  the  camera.  Failing  that,  the  vertical  position  of  the 
)iUt«  may  be  tried  by  reversing  the  back  or  turning  the  camera  on  its  side.  If 
tUs  is  not  satisbctory  the  camera  must  be  tilted  u]>wanls,  always  sup])osing 
we  have  only  one  lens.  A  shorter-focus  lens  might,  of  course,  remove  the  diffi- 
culty ;  but  tilting  the  camera  njiwanls  will  at  once  cause  the  straight  lines  of 
the  building  to  be  'distorted,'  ami  in  that  case  we  must  use  the  swing  back. 
The  lower  part  of  the  swing  back  must  bo  drawn  ont  or  the  upper  part  pushed 
forwani  till  the  gmund  glass  hangs  vertical— jmrallel,  that  i.s,  with  the  lines  of 
the  building,  and  in  this  case  a  very  small  stop  is  required,  for  reasons  into 
which  We  cannot  enter  here. 

*'  The  tving  back  is  very  frequently  totally  misunderstood  au.l  shamefully 
abased,  the  reason  being  that  photographers  do  not  know,  or  at  least  fail  to 
icalise,  that  the  swing  bock  has  two  uses  totally  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
aaai  of  the  swing  back  are :  (1st),  that  suggested  a  few  lines  higher,  viz.,  to 
ptvnat  distortioo  when  the  camera  is  tilteii ;  and  (2nd),  to  aid  in  getting  into 
aimallaacoas  focus  a  near  object  and  a  distant  one.  On  (1)  we  liave  said  all 
that  (cems  necessary ;  on  (2)  a  few  words  may  not  be  wasted.  The  focus  for 
as  object  doM  to  the  lens  is,  as  everybody  must  have  observed,  further  back  or 
fuithcr  from  the  lens  than  the  focus  for  an  object  at  a  considerable  distance 
away  ;  so  tlut  with  the  ground  glass  hanging  vertical  when  a  distant  object  is 
ia  focn*  the  image  of  a  near  object  is  in  front  of  the  focus  and  blurred.  If  we 
focos  on  the  middle  distance,  or  on  an  object  (say)  fifty  times  the  focus  of  the 
leas  distant  from  the  camera,  both  the  distance  and  the  foreground  are  out  of 
focos,  the  distance  on  the  ground  gloss  being  behind  the  best  focus  and  the 
foiTgroand  in  front  of  its  best  focus.  Plainly,  therefore,  if  our  swing  back 
works  on  iU  centre,  as  ever>-  swing  back  ought  to  do,  and  if  we  pull  the°top  of 
the  swing  hack  backwards  we  shall  also  push  the  bottom  of  it  forward,  so  that 
the  middle  distance  will  remain  in  focus  and  the  foreground  and  far  distance 
wm  each  find  it.  projwr  focus.  With  a  central  swing  this  is  plain  enough,  but 
with  a  awing  back  working  from  the  top  on  a  pivot  at  the  foot  we  .ire  ver>-  apt 
to  make  the  general  focus  far  worse  than  it  was.  With  such  a  swing  back 
which  is  onally  a  swinging  of  the  whole  Ijack  of  the  camera,  we  nmst  either 
foensoa  the  dbUnce  and  then  jmll  back  the  upiwr  \aii  till  the  foreground  is 
focesead,  or  we  must  pull  the  top  towards  us  first  and  try  to  focus  thereafter 
»J«T  »w«*»»d  and  uncertoiu  proceeding  nt  the  best  The  first  use  of  the 
swinff  hack— to  prevent  distortion-necessitates  the  use  of  a  small  stop  ■  the 
aecowl  use,  to  a  great  extent,  obviates  the  necessity  for  a  stop,  or,  at  any  rate 
r«mlU  or  the  oae  of  a  Urger  stop.  In  all  cases  the  focus  should  be  examined 
after  the  use  of  the  swing  back." 

The  Tolame  forms  No.  29  of  ScavilV,  Photographic  Serie;  and  is  ad- 
nmably  prmied  in  that  fine  style  so  characteristic  of  the  best  American 
books.  IU  mtnusic  merits,  not  less  than  the  reputation  of  its  authors 
will  eniure  It  a  Urge  circnlation.    It  aelU  at  two  doUars. 


8dt«b'»  New  Sekieb  or  Pobtbait  Aplanats. 

J.  B.  OoU,  18,  Bncklnyliamjtreet,  Strand,  Agent. 

Wlh«Te  already  and  recently  sjx)ken  of  these  aplanatic  lenses.     Since 

rf2lIL!i%,*^f        u*  '=°""''"«»'le  experience  with  one  of  them  for 
Wikh  iptdal  fetturea  have  been  claimed. 


By  comjiarison  with  a  lens  of  similar  dimensions  and  focus,  of  the  class 
that  was  made  by  M.  Suter  over  a  year  ago,  we  find  a  considerable  dif- 
ference, and,  we  may  add,  a  great  improvement  in  the  more  modern  one. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  employment  of  the  new  Jena  glass,  which  iu 
this  instance  is  entirely  free  from  colour,  whereas  in  those  of  previous 
manufacture  the  glass  was  seen  to  possess  a  tinge  of  colour  when  laid 
down  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper ;  not  much  it  is  true,  but  still  perceptible. 
The  elimination  of  this  from  the  new  portrait  aplanats  causes  them  to 
work  much  quicker  with  the  same  aperture.  It  was,  we  sujipose,  difficult- 
to  obtain  flint  glass  possessing  a  density  suCicient  to  enable  a  lens  of 
large  angular  aperture  to  be  made  in  which  there  was  not  a  little  colour, 
or,  if  colourless,  which  would  remain  so ;  but  thanks  to  recent  advances 
this  may  now  be  considered  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mr.  Gotz  informs  ns 
that  the  glass  in  this  class  of  lens,  so  far  from  possessing  the  density  of 
that  of  yore,  is  very  light,  that  is,  in  its  specific  gravity.  But  the  present 
has  another  advantage  over  the  past  one ;  the  oblique  pencils  are  by  it 
projected  farther  than  the  other,  so  that  the  flatness  of  field  witli  a  large- 
aperture  is  considerably  extended. 

That  special  production  which  calls  forth  these  remarks  is  the  D.  Rapid 
/plaiuit  of  ten  inches  focus,  which  with  its  full  aperture,  equaUiug/-.5-5, 
gives  a  degree  of  definition  susceptible  of  being  magnified  several  times 
without  showing  any  falling  off  iu  the  enlargement.  Comparing  this 
with  the  previous  production  already  referred  to,  we  find  that  M.  Suter 
has  made  a  decided  advance,  and,  as  in  the  former  one,  it  is  free  alike 
from  distortion  and  from  a  flare  spot  when  used  witli  a  stoij. 

The  flange  and  diaphragms  are  made  on  the  system  recompiended  by 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  as  a  standard. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Collodion'  Photogr.vphio  Films  or 
surkaces  of  e.xalted  sensitiveness. 

No.  7044.  Richard  Norris,  3,  Birchfield-road,  Aston,  near  Biminghara, 
Warwick.shire.— .1/a^ll,  1888. 
The  photographic  process,  conmionly  railed  tlie  collodion  process,  has  of  late- 
fallen  largely  into  disuse  iu  consequence  of  the  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness- 
possessed  by  the  dry  gelatine  plates  or  films  now  commonly  used  in  tlic  practice 
o(  photography.  Collodion  po.ssesses  some  advantages  over  gelatine  as  a  photo- 
graphic vehicle,  which  advantages  have  hitherto  been  more  than  counter- 
balauced  by  its  inferior  sensitiveness. 

The  object  of  ray  invention  is  to  increase  the  .sensitiveness  of  coUorlion  photo- 
graphic films  or  surfaces,  and  consists  in  tlie  methods  hereinafter  described  of 
prefmring  the  said  films  or  surfaces,  whereby  they  are  made  equal  or  superior 
to  dry  gelatine  plates  in  their  sensitiveness  to  light.  These  methods  may  be 
designated  the  alkaliue  and  acid  Ijatli  and  enmlsiou  jirocesses. 

I  will  describe  first  the  alkaline  bath  jirocess.  In  this  process  I  add  the 
silver  salt  to  the  collodion  instead  of  impregnating  the  collodion,  as  is  usual, 
with  a  soluble  iodide,  or  bromide,  or  other  haloid  salt  or  salts,  because  by  this- 
metho<l  of  procedure  a  greater  range  in  the  selection  of  the  haloid  salt  or  salts 
to  be  used  as  a  bath  is  secured,  for  many  of  these  salts  are  insoluble  in  a 
mi.\ture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  which  is  the  menstruum  in  which  guncotton 
(pyro.xyline)  is  dissolved  to  m,ake  collodion.  To  make  one  ounce  of  such  a 
collodion  I  dissolve  seven  grains  of  pyroxyliue,  niiide  at  a  temperature  of  about 
200°  Fahr.,  in  a  mixture  of  two  drachms  of  ether  and  one  drachm  of  alcohol.  I 
then  take  twenty-six  grains  of  very  finely  powdered  silver  nitrate  and  mix  it  in 
a  test  tube  of  suitable  capacity  with  eighty  drops  of  glycerine,  and  stir  it  con- 
tinuou.sly  with  a  glass  rod  till  most  or  all  of  the  silver  nitrate  is  dissolved.  I 
then  add  gradu-ally  to  this  solution  five  drachms  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally 
add  by  degrees  the  whole  of  this  to  the  solution  of  pyroxyline.  By  the  use  of" 
glycerine  instead  of  alcohol  for  di-s.solving  the  silver  salt  the  said  s.<ilt  is  most 
conveniently  introduced  into  the  collodion  ;  alcohol  may,  however,  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Glass  jilates,  paper,  or  otlier  surfaces  may  Ije  coated  with  the  prepared  collo- 
dion described  and  then  snbnierg:etl  in  or  floated  ujion  a  solutiou  of  the  soluble 
haloid  salt  or  salts  to  form  a  lilm  containing  iodide,  bronude,  or  chloride  of 
silver,  or  ndxtui-es  of  these. 

I  will  describe  my  process  in  couuexion  with  a  photographic  film  on  a  glass 

Having  coated  the  plate  with  collodion  charged  with  a  salt  of  silver,  nitrate 
of  sdver,  for  example  (which  collodion  may  be  called  "argentised  collodion"), 
I  submerge  the  coated  plate  iu  a  bath  of  iodide,  bromide,  chloride,  or  other 
compound  haloid  salt  of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  or  the  like,  for  a 
period  varying  from  five  to  forty-five  minutes.     Films  produced  iu  such  baths 
are  much  more  sensitive  after  the  hath  has  become  charged  with  ether  and 
alcohol,  hence,  in  preparing  the  said  films,  I  add  ether  aud  alcohol  to  the  bath 
of  haloid  salts. 
A  bath  of  the  following  composition  answers  well  in  practice  :— 
Pota-ssinm  bromide,  from  thirty-five  to  seventy  grains  ;  lUstilled  water,  half 
an  ounce ;  methylated  alcoliol  of  specific  gravity  -830,  half  an  ounce ;  methv- 
lated  ether  of  specific  gravity  717,  thirty-six  minims.     The  longer  the  plate  or 
him  remains  in  such  a  hath  (within  the  limits  I  have  given,  uamelv,  from  five  ■ 
to  forty-hve  minutes)  the  more  transparent  and  sensitive  it  will  become.     It 
will  also  undergo  those  well-known  molecular  changes  which  modify  the  tint 
of  the  Sliver  haloid  salt  to  transmitted  light  from  ruby  to  blue  and  green.    The  r 
tehiperatnre  of  the  bath  should  be  about  76°  Fahr.    'The  plate  having  remained 
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>  «aiUbte  time  in  the  h«tfa  (a<' 

drmwn  ami  wafbeJ  with  watrt. 

•otatiOD,  such  a«  a  •ointioo  ot  |N>titMi,  " 

tlMM  aad  allkd  baaaa,   The  mcUiod  I  oaai.i 

aad  kKtj  gnia*  of  caastii-  i>ot&«h  (hv<lrav 

aj4  a  atock  »olntion  :  ot  * 

water  to  make  tli<^  alka! 

tromtcn  to  Bftrfn  inin-..-.--  .i:,  i  ]-  .:..:.-: 

co^taialBfr  lirvffraMy,  i<<rty  g^miii^  of  -Irt'  l:<-I  tt 

it  may  nfmasii  fpni.  rirl..-:.  !■■  rirry  rve  n.::.-;;.  - 


'  >r  potaaitaai.  •tght  gnli 

:.  aiMn!  to  rigfK  mmrr- 


!  ^Jtirnwaa  darired)  it  is  with- 
th«  action  of  a  dilute  alkalini' 


:a  thi^  bath 


r  l<roini<V  of  jxaUMiuiu, 

liu  from  ten  to  tiftwn 

. .  -,  ihuji  prvpaml : — loJi<le 

liair  a  ilracbu  of  this  (olutioD 


:itjr  of 


1  riliier  iw 
I>I«*«TtatiOD 

'  Xllarti,  a»  Well  aa 
'.lie  coUoiliou  and 

a<  the  add  >nth 
1  ■lianf*  it  "i!h 


.'*lu  v.lilurv>- 

>«tc  oaltt  in 

.. ,.,..  ...  •atont*  th* 

ahmd  bf  tetba  of  lb« 

i!  iT^poTtinnt  of  nitric 

'•tlllc 

ITBTttr  riOI  to  MCh  mutet  of  lath  .ufen 

i>l«fc«ra««altiT»ii»M  >«><  » '"T-liK-— •  '.ii%.| 

i.n»l  a<  foil'. 
:,  all  haudr. 
I  watrr,  njut  mtBcr'  :  aiia  |li»  4.1. 1  to  the  wat<T  and  dl*"!!!* 
.it  tba  alhar  atlnte,  iHtly  mU  iad»-braaw-iilt(r-aitrau  or  alUad  dbapaand 
-.!vrr  •*}i»  to  Miturati«ia. 

of  aflnr  hi' 
B  niida,  or  cI. 

toiO'oroiuixiiitmiir  i.j  coBanlniad  hot  aoiaiioiM  ni  Mirrr  nitrate  lo  luiura- 
tka.  WbM  Ibo  iolBrtoM  htmm  vMt  mU  Ik*  awrgnad  mIU  will  ha 
•lefoaHvt  aatl  najr  1«  .  -jnet'tnt  aoil  ir«D<r«m<t  to  the  ad««r  lalallon  i.rei^rrd 
•  T  th*  hatk    Thi'  wann  jdare  • 

>;•  aad  akektB  or  '  ion.     The  I 

'»  maovil  fkw  tb«  'pstji  i«  wB«ne*i  vUq  uuiiil''  *.  aa  In  tnr  lomier 

roeaaa,  |«Mad  thmogb  tin  gAtUmt  aid  MUe  vbkb  it  may  bi 

.1  atbod  hi  watar  aad  naad  ••  a  «tt  plat*  ar  M«a«r  '  he  maancr  hanin- 

htfoR  tieacribeit,  driad,  tad  ami  m  •  dir  pUt<L    la  ihk*  imnaaa  the  alkaline 
Utb  ia  otnttte.L 
The  ahtmaU  naaWtaacn  of  Ik*  nbotanapkie  anrfaee  ohuiacil  will  tie 
-Uttd  both  to  tlM  ImmU  of  ttM  lb*  Ob  bia  the  hatk  aad  to  tha  tan|>Fra- 
.!•  of  tba  Vau/r,  wkkA  our  ba  aawl  IMm  ST  to  lAT  Fabr.    ncaa  Blnw  prn- 
XTcaiinrljr  na>lafgo  tka  aaiPkaawa  awilai  alar  chaMca  from  ruhY  to  blue  br 
tlaaamttted  li(kt  «kUe  la  tka  aOear  batk. 

Mjr  tataattoa  ftotfcar  w  <ltU  ia  tka  iw«|arBUaB  of  pbotograpbie  ptataa  or 
IUn»  bjr  meaaa  of  caUodioa  ■■aMoa,  faMaark  a>  tk«*  miaiahma,  «b*tb«r 
ivvfarad  wttb  the  aolabia  broaUa  or  tba  riltvr  nitrate  In  czoaaa.  mar  kara 
•hM  wnaltH^im  aaaftriwd  apoa  thma  br  tka  BMtboda  docriheil  in  th« 
foMotac  bath  |rmaa»ai.  la  aa  aHalaloa  with  loiable  bromide  in  exeeaa  the 
■<a>Moa  or  fllm  i<  tiMt^,  afur  waaklag,  vttb  the  alkaline  hath  or  waiih,  and 
•nl)*-!  latioaa  of  (aMiae  awl  alkaline  iodide,  and  ttnally 

V^'  .  tko  (Wfftaaaly  daacribrd  ifxroi-%. 

In  tb*  caw  oi  an  emaintea  la  wkick  tka  tUrar  aitnta  ia  to  ramain  in  (zeeaa, 
Ux  aaUdM  MMMt  ba  iaapaia*  la  tka  am  laataaec  with  a  •olntlon  of  aiircr 
nitrau  aatatatad  as  in  the  •.  id  batk  |a«eaaa  arilk  iodnuttraU  of  aUrer,  iodo- 
bromide  or  vhlorl-l'-  '  talxtana  or  eomiMmn-U  of  these  salts. 

After  washint  tl.  „  ■!■  aMt  ba  tnatol  with  solaUon*  ofgrla- 

tine  aad  lodkla  and  <rvii««.  .irwL  aad  wamrrwl  as  in  the  pfw«lin|t  caaas. 

la  the  Mcpaiatioa  of  aa  alkaUba  — lalim.  tbat  K  oim  with  tka  aoln).le 
bramida  ia  axoaaa  tka  gjwim  a«MlH«BaaBa  b  oblaine<1  hv  the  u>e  of  the 
krapidaa  of  tka  Ukaliaa  lalksr  tkaa  tkow  of  the  en-  -UL.. 

nalM  or  Siam  prapaiad  br  aar  of  tba  t««ce>M~>  her  .are 

ar]ari.  If  Bot  mtnertor,  to  gehttaa  plalM  ba  their  sMialtirene»  t..  .i;..!t.  Hiey 
majr  \*  nmdilr  d«Ttl<j|>e<l  wttb  tka  aidiaarjr  chraical  daralopers  •uch  tt  ferroun 
— 1...  _. — .— t.  _  -•..-„ "•  icM.  OT  Tirdforjnlirmie,  and  li.xe<l  either 
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h  oaaea  of  lath 
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a.i'l 
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(linker  aeataltiraD*' 

:  'tarred  to  may  h» 

itrale.  Ilea  kaadrt 


:>  in  the  caroeiB 

.         .       -^ i.  »„;  ..,.ii,.i.-i«  pteparatioD  for 

I-rMlaf  IMMi  mav  be  cAKt*!  ia  aboat  a  inancr  of  an  boor, 
la  tha  daacrijMni  of  «*  iamitioa  baiainbalbn  giren  I  bare  tndicatad  the 
«hiek  I  intm  Id  «m|i|<7,  and  tbc  proportiaoa  which  I 


oxaUu  of  potaab.  or  alkallBa  pyiagim«  i 
vttb  artattam  of  kmoaulpbila  of  aad^ 
tkt  aiaaalaa  of  plataa  ttnalad  a. 
•,  IMr  davaiopmaat,  Rsiaf  an.. 


have  found  to  anrwer  well  in  practice.     I  have  al.so  described  the  best  method?  - 
with  which  1  am  acqiuuute<l  of  coudiicting  the  processes  involv^  ia  tlie  pnu  ■ 
■■        ■  •   •■    ■•.••■   ■       }'■■•  '  ■■  '.-U  it  to  be  understood  that  1  do  not  limit  my 
-r  materials,  a.<  materials  chemically  an:ilogoii> 
I-  employwl,  neither  do  1  limit  my.self  to  the 
^l.-l■ll(;tll.»  iu.iioiiU-.i  'Ds  employeil,  nor  to  tlie  ]>recis«  onler  of  their- 

application,  nor  to  •  :  urea  at  which  the  processes  are  eonducteiL 

Having  now  p.wtK ...  ^wibeJ  and  a.scertaiued  the  nature  of  my  inven- 
tion, aiul  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  same  i<  to  be  jierformeil,  I  declare  that  I 
claim  a.-  my  iiivfiition  of  "Improvementi*  in  the  proiluctiou  of  colloilion  plioto- 
pr                                irf.ices  of  exalte.l  .sensitiveness  : "—1.  The  metlioil  herein. 
>1.                                  ng  a  silvervil  iir  argeiitised  collodion  containing  such  an 

tti'  ;rute  an  will  fonu,  when  treated  with  an  anueous  solution 

ut  Lide,  or  other  analogona  aalta  of  potansium,  soiliuni.  or  auimo- 

ni  r  base,  a  Him  or  aurface  of  sufficient  thickness  and  density  to  give 

iutei|.ti'  ini.'ijjes  and  insure  fiveiloin  from  halation  substantially  as  ilesiTilied. . 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  sensitivenev<  of  such  lilms  or  surfaces  liy  the  sdili- 

iK.Ti  n(  .i!,-..li,il  ;ii..l  etliiT  tl)  ilie  Iwfore-meutioneil  aqueous  solution's  of  ioilide, 

*  of  potassium,  soilium,  or  ammonium,  or  other 

3.  Tbe  use  of  alkalies,  alkaline  cnrlionates,  or 

iiiiol  .salts  OS  sensiiiaers  oi  nima  or  suficea  or  emulsions  which  have  lK.ea 

prodnced  in  an  excaaa  of  idohlc  haloids  substantially  a»  descrilied.    4.  The 

Use  of  a  wi-ak  solution  of  geUtina,  not  as  a  vehicle  or  jirvservative,  but  as  a 

r  of  the  hsloiil  silver  salts  Bulwtantially  as  des»-ril)e<l.     5.  Treat - 

r  surface  with  very  dilute  solutions  of  ioilidw  an.l  bromhles  to 

i-.'i.i.!.-..  ..r  . 'i'.  .r;.!.-..  ..f  -ilv.  r  in  t!u'   li'i r   -iirface,  or  in  the 

:'■■■:■■;    ■  ;    .      '  M  le  or  iodo-broiiio- 

ili«r  i-.^-.-s-Uij:  ur.r.  <.\.i.....i  ^.u^iin.  ?i.— ,  au.i  linishing  the  tilm 
or  snrfiice  sahsiauUa  ly  as  described.  6.  Tlie  employiueut  of  colloilion  chargeii 
in  tin  naaal  way  with  naloiil  aalts  of  iiotaasium,  sodium,  aninionium,  and  the  - 
like,  ami  traatio;  the  film  or  snrface  olilained  by  the  use  of  the  said  collodion 
with  a  aolntion  of  ailrer  nitrate  charged  prefenbly  tu  saturation  with  ioilu-  or 
bronio-nitnte  of  silver  or  coOiponnds  of  these  aod  other  analogous  salts  ur  salts 
of  ailrer  aad  oontainiaf  five  nitric  acid  aahatantially  as  dewrilieil.  7.  Tne 
emplojrawnt  of  tlia  matariaU  aod  procmaes  refarreii  to  iu  t)ie  preceding  claims 
to  tbe  prodnction  of  rmnlaions  for  tbe  formation  of  photogmpliic  films  or 
anrfaoea  anbatantially  as  ilafciliwiil. 


convert  ;   ■ 
•ainlaioii 
chhaide  oi 
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■ur  Photo.  SoeMjr ,  3(,  Oeorm^traet. 

aad  Fiortaeial '  Maaons  Hall  Tavern,  H>siiisrhall.st.  ■ 

Hojal  Collage  vt  doienos,  DubUu. 


TME  LONDON  AN 
Marcb  28,— Mr.  C    \ 

Mr    »    1  ..i"^n  exL ..,,..«  carl. 

Wr  uken  by  Mr.  W.  Or*. 

1  AX  said  tbat  tbe  cloud  i 

tage  in  coumereiai  dood  BH>tlias  i 
duhraot  panoas  ia  a<hlt>itiaaa  having 

Th..  II, 

on. 
•ea 

Mr.  «. 
to  obtain 
in  light 


M     .Ski  UK-TAkr    ..vlnitl 


"INCTAL  PHOTOGRAPUIC  ASSOCIATION. 

the  chair. 

'    ■ '  •••■ratives  sent  to  him  by 

.1  TwcihL 

i  ones,  iHit  a  ilisadvan- 
.wknanl  to  see  pictures  by 
'iiiU. 

in,  also  by  Mr.  W.  Green,  of 
I  that  the  one  tcpnaeuting 


li.    tiAMKIS<l!<  soiil  IImI  h.lMllg  I 

'sfanaat' 
ha  had  I 


■kcd  by  the  ii 


about  the  i^oiiceutric  two-wick  pa:  used 

1  it»  inventor,  Sir  James  Douglass,  .;..-:  .„.:    •  r  to 

TriiiTty  House,  who  '                     shown  hint  the  lamp  in  action.  The  vital . 

feature  of  the  lamp  i                    .uses  three  sir  currents  to  impiiip.  ujion  the 

outer  llaine  a  little  atiove  me  buraer,  at  tin.  i.  cut 

levels,  the  effect  of  whieh  ia  to  comprcax  the  :  '^vl 

liglit  in  a  smaller  •i.aie :  ttie  base  of  the  gU...-  t.iru 


not  bulljotu, 
feature  of  the  1 
l«low  the  top  . 
the  flashing  }»<■ 
Kahr.,  as  ti...-.! 
Iielow  tli. 
a  Io«  of : 
still  higliri  .. 
upon  the  same 
quantity  of  n~ 
Uses  such  oil  a: 
might  lie  well  ! 
t|„....,t,.  ,1  I,,.- 
tl,. 

{acturv  tbc  Isnijsi  and  btiniers  by  contract  for  lYinity  .House,  and  he  (the 


'  uioe  of  those  uf  oniiiiury  purslliii  lumjis.     Another 

tbe  level  of  the  oil  is  always  at  a  tixnl  distance 

'  Sir  James  says  that  this  level  ►houhl  vary  with 

iiseil;  with  oil  having  a  fli»l,ii>g  jioint  of  2&(.° 

the  i,'vrl  ,,rthe  oil  IS  clo.se  upon  half  an  inch 

od  lollsa  little  liclowtliis  there  is 

lie  llame  is  more  imsteaily,  and  at  a 

',,.--  i,,t-.       •><,,,  concentric  ring  gas  lani]is.  made 

>  actir  twi>-e  as  much  light  is  nbtaiucl  from  a  given 

^fandrtrl  I/ondon  Argand  burner.     Trinity  House 

it  sires  ;  the  lai^est  have  ten  rings.     It 

.;  lamp  will  give  too  large  a  Haiiie  for 

...  sizes  are  specially  t«nstrucled  to  keep 

i.'tanily  in  the  centre  o!  the  optical  system  or 

'.ribution  of  the  light.     Several  linns  uianu- 


ight 


9tt 
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Sk  oTSTloUi.  poUieJbot  tUt  U  thry  could  be  utili«Kl  for  tlji-  op  i«.l 
5>  «1SS«  PM1«M,  h«  b«i  no  doubt  ihmt  Sir  J»n.«  would  allow  them 


{STbThwcJ.  ^Ei  tk.t  tb.  two-riw  gm.  lUn..  g.vr.  only  about  f »"'«>  I*' 
aaTlmlSt  IhMlh*  two-ring  ytnlSa  iittut,  tad  th»t  the  oil  should  not  vao 
tarH^ad  panoM  mort  thiu  >  quutrr  of  an  inch  from  lUjiroiwr  level, 
.i«lJl«fc  wUT llMddkata  i.hotomctrical  iu»trumenU  u««l  at  Tnuity  Moui-e, 
'iccrKbUoa  k  M«a  to  brgin  with  rartatioiu  of  ahout  half  that  amount.  Sir 
jSTtoM  Wm  (Mr.  H^ruon)  U»it  his  only  nuou  for  patenting  the  lamp 
niL  tUt  if  k*  hwl  not  done  to  wnM  other  person  might  have  taken  out  a 
MtMt  bur  ea,  and  then  chaiged  Trinity  Honiw  a  royalty  for  the  use  thereof. 
no  <a  k  kM>l  at  iU  proper  level  bv  Uing  Btortnl  in  a  aeparate  reservoir  in- 
mLl  aad  MW  ooly  bdow  oo  the  principle  of  the  "  inexhaustible  water 
tattliMdMSUBMforbtnls:  arafvein  the  opening  prevents  the  spilling 
af  tlw  oa  wha  tk*  vend  ia  canicd  about.  Would  lain|>s  uf  this  tyi<e,  said  the 
■nafar.  ba  of  n»»  for  the  optical  lantern,  esimially  when  furnished  with  a 
iuSnM  lena  on  the  plan  devised  by  .Mr.  Iraill  Taylor,  to  throw  more  of  the 
Iteht  npoa  the  Uatcru  condenser  proper  1  Would  a  reHector,  projwriy  curved 
to  thrawnra  blUng  ujwn  it  liack  to  nearly  the  centre  of  the  flame,  be  of  more 
advantaca  uaa  uanal  in  the  optical  lantern  !  It  seemed  to  him  that  experi- 
BMBt  3t  eould  aolve  iheae  point*.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  diagrams 
npoa  the  black  boartl. 
^T.  W.  E.  Durham  thought  the  brass  rims  conducting  the  air  to  the  Hame 
would  also  warm  that  air.  ,      „■    ^         n      i 

Mr  Uabbuox  doubted  it ;  the  draught  waa  so  swift,  that  Sir  James  Douglass 
said  that  h  peifonucd  the  useful  function  of  keeping  the  glass  chimney  clean 
far  a  very  Ions  tine. 

Mr.  T.  E  TnumwATSB  said  that  the  level  of  the  paraffin  in  the  present  four- 
wick  optical  lantern  lamps  does  not  alter  much. 

Mr.  DuUHAM  doubted  if  a  reHector  behind  the  light  would  be  much  good 
for  picture  projection,  but  it  was  good  for  illumination  of  other  kinds. 

Mr.  A.  Ra1iIX>X  sUted  that  in  many  of  the  search  lights  of  the  service, 
rctltcton  and  refractors  of  the  same  focus  are  used  together. 

Mr.  Fbuhwatkb  presented  a  map  which  was  issued  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
glBlikkal  Society  on  March  25,  giving  the  latest  and  most  accurate  information 
aboat  the  Ckncaaiu  and  the  route  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Donkin.  He  said  that  at 
the  time  of  the  ioa*  of  Mr.  Donkin,  a  gentleman  was  travelling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  photographic  apparatus,  and  started  in  search  of  him,  tracking  the 
footatew  of  the  party  through  the  snow,  until  he  came  to  a  glacier  where  the 
grooodwas  so  rough  that  he  could  not  cross  it,  to  take  up  the  trail  on  the  other 
•id&  In  a  portion  of  Mr.  Doukin's  baggage  photographic  items  were  found, 
including  some  exposed  roller  slide  negatives,  which  were  brought  to  England 
and  developed ;  some  of  the  exposures  had  been  s)x>ilt  by  subsequent  access  of 
light,  and  some  of  the  negatives  obtained  were  6potte<l ;  others  produced 
excellent  pictures.  Uis  diary,  made  up  to  the  time  of  starting  on  the  fatal 
ascent,  was  also  found.  It  is  supjiosed  that  the  explorers  were  destroyed  by 
rolling  or  falling  stones,  the  dangers  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  not 
being  chiefly  from  snow  avalanches  ;  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  as  in  the 
Alps.  Mr.  t'rcshwater  concluded  by  saying  that  all  the  highest  peaks  in  the 
Onmm  had  been  tirst  cliiubed  by  Knglishinen. 

Mr.  DmSBAM  remarked  that  of  late  photography  had  been  largely  used  for 
detennining  the  height  of  mountains  from  Iwlow  ;  a  fresh  field  had  been  opened 
in  that  direction  ;  Dr.  Eder  had  published  the  details  of  the  experiments. 

Mr.  HAHRlkON  said  that  he  had  suggested  to  Sir  James  Douglass  that  photo- 
naphy  would  tvgister  the  height  and  appearance  of  waves  breaking  over  light- 
kousea  better  than  the  iiresent  i>ainstakine  drawings,  and  that  should  it  be 
necessary  to  jioint  the  camera  considerably  upwards  or  downwards  in  the 
oprntion,  the  distortion  thereby  produced  in  the  negative  could  be  corrected 
by  optical  methods  in  the  copying. 

Mr.  F.  Kkllows  stated  that  for  some  time  they  have  been  measuring  the 
height  of  clouds  by  photography  at  Kew  Observatoiy. 


SHAFTESBURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIAL. 
Mahcb  29,— Mr.  Stuart  in  the  chair. 

After  songs,  music,  and  recitations,  the  Secretary  read  a  summary  of  the 
Club's  doings  during  the  last  six  mouths,  the  cash  balance  proving  very 
encouraging. 

Tka  tat  outing  of  the  Club  for  this  season  will  be  to  Eppiug  Forest. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOQETY. 
March  27,— Mr.  George  Bankart  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  b.  fiKPK  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  Thrnuijli  Australia  atul  Xew 
Xtatand,  illustrated  with  upwanis  of  lorty  lantern  slides  reproduced  from 
negatives  taken  by  him  «•  rimte.  Mr.  Cook's  personal  experiences  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  slides  as  they  appeared  on  the  screen  were  full  of 
interest  and  inaiutaiued  the  attention  of  the  audience  nntil  the  close. 

Aflerwanls  the  slides  which  obtained  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
Society  at  the  late  competition  were  passed  through  the  lantern  and  the  pro- 
ceedings bit>oght  to  a  close. 

X0TTISGHAM8HIRE  AMAIEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Araa  I,— The  President  (.Mr.  Henry  Blandy,  L.D.S.  Edin.)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  haring  been  read,  Mr.  8.  Bourne  read  a  paper  on  Hydruquimne 
•<»  a  Dttttoptr.  Mr.  Bourne  said  when,  at  the  Secretary's  request,  he  pro- 
luissd  to  give  a  paper  on  hydroquinone  as  a  develoiier,  he  hoiied  to  have  been 
in  a  bttter  poaltion  to  deal  with  the  subject  than  he  found  himself,  as  his 
enamoMnts  and  the  unsuitability  of  the  weather  for  outdoor  photography 
had  left  him  little  opportunity  lor  nuiking  experiments  with  this  last  addition 
to  our  developing  agents.  The  lecturer  then  (;ave  his  exiieriences  with  this 
develo|ier,  giving  formula;,  exjiosures,  &*.,  exhibiting  negatives,  transparencies, 
and  pnnts,  Uty  magoiacent  lanteru  slides  being  thrown  ou  the  screen. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 
March  20,— Colonel  Playfair  in  the  chair.  ,,.    ,.      ,    ^    ,.     .,,.., 

Colonel  Senior  delivered  a  lecture  on  one  of  his  trips  to  India,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  taken  by  hiiiiself,  of  some  of  the  fair  and  stately  )>alace9 
anil  shrines  with  which  that  wonderful  land  is  overspread.  The  lecture  took 
the  form  of  progressive  stages,  from  the  large  cities  in  the  hot  aud  thickly 
populated  plains  to  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  hill  stations,  and,  further  still, 
to  the  bleak  snows  of  the  Himalayas.  The  tlides  illustrating  the  great  temples 
of  Lucknow,  Benares,  Agra— an  index  of  the  Uborious  patience  and  gi-eat 
ability  of  the  lecturer— were  well  received,  and  the  exquisite  details  of  the 
inlaid  and  pierced  walls  calling  forth  much  praise.  Colonel  Senior  showed 
many  views  deserving  of  8i)ecial  coiiinieut,  from  which  we  would  single  out, 
from  its  remarkable  character,  a  view  in  the  vast,  dark,  cavern-like  inteiior  of 
that  greatest  of  luausoleuiiis— the  Taj  Mahal.  This  view,  showing  thfi  rich 
screen  fronting  the  founder's  tomb,  was  taken  by  hiin  in  the  days  of  wet- 
collodion  plates  by  the  aid  of  6^.  worth  of  magnesium  wire,  which  had  to  be 
kept  burning  for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  its  light  was  lost  in  the  profound, 
gloom.  Another  view,  showing  the  interior  of  a  zenana,  with  a  zenaua  lady 
attended  by  two  English  missionary  ladies,  was  very  curious.  The  opportunity- 
for  taking  this  subject,  which  possibly  has  occurred  to  no  one  before  Colonel 
Senior,  came  about  through  the  wish  of  the  noble  lord  of  the  zenaua  to  possess- 
a  picture  of  his  wife. 

Mcssis.  M.  Lavington,  H.  A.  Hutchinson,  and  J.  W.  Evens  were  elected 
tiiptiiVm^tr 

At  the'next  meeting,  April  17,  Dr.  H.  Brown  will  read  a  paper  entitled  The- 
Eye  considered  as  a  Camera. 

BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  27,— Mr.  William  Pumphrey  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  tlie  tirst  outdoor  meeting  would  take  place 
on  Thursday,  April  25,  Farleigh  Castle  being  the  destination. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Bnstow  exhibited  a  shutter  he  had  made  to  work  in  tlie  dia- 
phragm slot.  The  action  was  that  of  opening  from  and  closing  towards  tlie 
ct  litre 

Mr.W.  M.  Ashman  thought  that  the  provision  for  opening  and  closing  an. 
exposing  shutter  in  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  plate  of  a  rectilinear  lens  was- 
correct  in  principle  as  well  as  very  convenient  in  practice. 

Captain  Habuisos  drew  attention  to  Sands  &  Hunter's  shutter,  which  ful- 
filled these  conditions,  and  was  readily  adjustable  for  slow  or  rapid  exposures. 
He  next  alluded  to  the  steadiness  of  the  Ashford  tripod,  especially  when  used 
on  iKiard  ship,  and  explained  to  the  meeting  how,  by  the  use  of  a  view  Hnder 
to  his  camera,  a  tixed  focus  at  seventy  yards,  and  placing  one  leg  of  tlie  trivod 
behind  the  camera  instead  of  in  front,  he  was  able  to  steer  for  a  wave  cloud  or 
other  passing  object,  and  so  .secure  any  desired  subject. 

.Mr.  Walter  Pitt  exhibited  some  large  prints  of  mechanical  drawings  made 
by  meaus  of  the  salts  of  iron.  This  process  is  largely  practised  by  his  tirm,  and 
the  results  were  of  great  excellence. 

Mr.  Gkoboe  F.  Powell  drew  attention  to  silver  prints  of  the  same  subject- 
froin  two  ditferent  negatives,  one  having  received  a  brief  exposure  in  sunlight 
aud  the  other  two  hours  in  moonlight.  He  thought  more  attention  might  be 
given  to  photographing  landscape  in  mooulight. 

Mr.  Ernest  Pitman  passed  round  some  photographs  of  snow  scenes,  15  X 12,. 
which  he  had  enlarged  from  small  negatives  taken  in  the  locality. 

The  room  was  then  darkened,  and  a  series  of  about  sixty  transparencies  of 
well-known  places  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John. 
Dugdale.  These  were  by  the  wet  collodion  process  and  coloured.  The  lecture, 
explanatory  of  each  slide,  was  read  by  Mr.  Sutton. 

At  the  close  about  thirty  transp.arencies  were  exhibited  and  explained  by 
Captain  Harbison,  which  were  developed  with  hydroquinone. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION". 
March  28,— The  President  (Mr.  A.  W.  Beer)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — Miss  Rose  Collier;. 
Rev.  C.  Courtenay,  Messrs.  F.  Anyon,  Holbrook  Gaskell,  jun.,  Henry  J. 
Houghton,  Robert  Jaidine,  W.  0.  Pearson,  George  B.  Prescot,  and  R.. 
Richardson. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  from  Messrs.  H.  R.  Atkins,  J.  Stanley- 
Riley,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science, 
offering  the  use  of  their  dark  room  to  members  of  the  Liverpool  Association  ;. 
and  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  announcing  that  the  set 
of  slides,  Ilbislraled  Boston,  had  been  dispatched,  and  stating  terms  of  the- 
trust  on  which  they  were  to  be  held. 

The  President  announced  that  the  first  excursion  of  the  season  would 
take  place  on  Easter  Monday  to  Ludlow,  and  that  a  full  card  of  excursion 
arrangements  was  being  printed,  and  would  shortly  be  distributed.  He  then 
gave  a  short  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Camera  Club  Conference,  describing  the 
meetings  as  being  very  interesting  and  successful.  He  also  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Walker  Hughes  had  been  appointed  Assistant  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  question  of  supplying  refreshments  in  the  Club-room  theu  came  before 
the  meeting.  After  some  discussion  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  House 
Committee  be  requesteil  to  arrange  for  the  supply,  on  ordinary  occasions  aud 
within  reasonable  hours,  of  simple  uon-intoxicuting  refreshments,  such  as  tea 
and  coft'ee. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harbison  Dearle  then  gave  his  reading  on  £«(/Zi'.s/tiJa'(;r  ■Scenery,, 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  slides  by  York  and  others.  He  took  his  audience 
along  the  Thames  from  its  source  to  Loudon  Bridge ;  then,  in  succession,  visited 
the  River  Falls  at  Truro,  Dart  Lyn,  Avon  (Bristol),  Avon  (Warwick),  Derwent, 
Dove,  Nidd,  Ure,  Brathay,  Yare,  and  Wye,  concluding  with  some  views  takeu 
by  a  picnic  basket  camera,  introduced  by  himself  aud  Jlr.  Ashcroit. 

Mr.  Paul  Lange  followed  by  showing  a  set  of  two  hundred  slides  sent  by  the- 
Birmingliam  Society,  as  the  Illustrated  Boston,  which  had  been  announced,  had. 


Aphl^iaO] 
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not  ur.Twl  M  WM  opcetoiL  Tbejr  wwe  IvHjr  of  the  natKhhonrhood  of 
BbviaKhaiii  ukI  Warwidubin,  aii)]  prand  rery  intemtfng,  although  the 
lam  Baaibar  to  ba  got  tkroogh  permittot  ooljr  a  IinrriiHl  vivw. 

na  PaaUMaraawMUMad  that  aa  extra  meeting  vonki  be  held  on  TLnraday, 
April  4.  at  which  IttiatraUd  Bfbm  woold  ba  aotUblt«i,  at  aeren  p.in 

At  tlw  cloee  of  the  orliiiafy  boajaaaa  tka  maati^  waa  made  a  apecial  one.  as 


anmNUKwi  hj  tha  ctrenlar,  to  eaaiiiltr  tba  OMatioa  of  r,ti»iii«  the  'entranca  fee. 
A  taatlBUM  waa  caniad  br  a  Inaa  a^ioritr  that  all  c»ii,lidat«i  Dominate.! 
after  Aprfl  IS,  tka  Utaat  daU  for  daetioo  at  tlia  April  meetinx,  iboald  iwr  an 
cntniic«fceof21jL,  inataadof  10i.a</.  '   ' 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETV. 
MaaOH  »,— Mr.  a  Karieeae  rV'ioa-Preaideot)  in  the  chair 

W.  8halc.^r«iw.  »n.l  T   T.tIot.  waf»  eleetof  membeia. 

T  !  a  letter  turn  Mr.  J.  R  Stone,  J.P.,  raanaUas  a 

■^  _^_»5»^*»w«««M  Photorraphic  Society  to  pro- 

iii^S^a  ^i**^*!?  "'•  '•  ,"»*'»  •«Sil«  Prl~  for  the  bat 

^"*!!^"i;J!  w  Si^^J"*"*""*'  '•'**•  "^  "wrl5'oTy«:U  taken  with 
the  eaaata  hcU  in  the  haad. 

ni'^.'^w-'iS  ^fET*  ^«»>«t*»«*«  Committee  for  the  beet  »\x  alilea 

^u;H:i^srar  .t^'2s.'.OTr-^*'rT?.^;i:^^  ^rss 

Ariatacjrpapapema  Haetieallr  tba  aMM  aa  Ofaenetter  panar.     He  aaked  If 

SiJ  !!lf?T*''Vj*'"lS.^  !*«-•  W*  "^  5»«»2a  to  keep  ;  he 
badkao«aafMawtkM«<aldkaaptw|«anr^  * 

.»-  ^t!?"".."*"*  .r**"^  **•  •»•»«■■«»«  •ethm  of  orboo  print. 
l!If.!^!2!r!^J^7  '""'^ J"  "■  V*"^  a»»«  l»  the  dark.  Tba  b«t  plan 
7?  l^'"!Lll!r"  *■  '  •'•'^ '••»  ■'^  "P«*"  '^ '»S»i^  to  keep  tkm 

'       '  ,^""^*  ■  •*  1!'^  '••^  itmBaftwi  la  caiklRciea  to  tba  cnotlnuinn 
-^  .,   .i^*".»'*P*?M«'«e«'wioftMiaarbo«tlaMe.    If  aa  axpoaad  carbon 
ili^''^?r'*^'',"'M'~^  "^P  ofc.r»«»  tteaa  aa  iaii«a^wiU  ta 
Titw.  <Mi  ba  <>b(aiaa.L     Tba  eaJotjrpa  proaaaa  i.  a  rarr  lapidpfwaaa: 
to  pan  off  niata  ia  trnntf  aOaataa  boa  raeaMM  the 


innirr    a.  b«la  to  paU  <>g  v^S^ t\!Sa  mimnliri^^nJSST 
il?*"y  .!?l5i*^  •*"  at  tba  rate  of  »0  nfato  a^r.    Uaa  diawiua 

1^^  tak.  >ad  •aaUat  off^lha  Uaa  priat.  laarix  ia  appaanilc.  a  I 


«r  Otrrmfmimit  ilimU  mmf  mrm  m  ttA  1dm  ^  tkt 

PEBMAXEXT  HTDROQUINOXE. 
To  tht  EoRoa. 
8i*<— Ifr.  l^rrj,  in  hia  aiaaasianr  aaalraia  (aa*  pa««  lU  ol  Tna 
Bartna  JocaaAt  or  PaarMaaann).  S^imi  two  diflarMrt  ptapaimiiaaa, 
Dssaiy,  tba  ordinary  wkitaw  aa4  iha  iwaallad  '•  paraaoant  hydroqoi. 
soM."  and  baa  ieoad  that  tba  wbito  aaaUiaMl  57  3  par  eant.  ot  carhun. 
and  i\9  par  easl.  of  hydrovn;  tba  paraaaent.  47 -7<  par  eant.  carbon. 
«n<U.  Ti  par  aart.  hy  JiogaM ;  vhilat,  tkaoratiaaJlT,  pan  hTdnMoinooa— 
C,H,0.-nvUni  MM,  and  5-M  par  omM.  tmptaH^j. 
Ho  auiktag  a  tmrnit.  aboald  hara   faidaead   a  eooadaiitioaa   npaii. 
to  iifaat  Iha  Iriab.  ia  orlar  to  aaa  U  tba  aaoond  taal  woold 


«iva  idaatieal  tmm,  tboaRb  Mr.  Laay  baa  apparanllr  n««  tbongbl  tbU 
nacaaaaiy.  bat  hit  qpon  anotticr  vary  praatieal  (?)  idaa.  Ha  aaanmea, 
withoat  Inrtbar  raflaetioo.  that  bia  l«o  taaU  ara  eorract,  and  aacribaa  the 
<liffatanea  batvaaa  tba  theoretical  qnaatittaa  of  earboa  and  hydrogen 
and  Ihoaa  (ooad  to  Iha  preaaac*  of  vatar  of  ayalalliaation  in  tha  two 
•amplea  namiaad.  Aaaardia(  to  hU  Ihaory  Iha  wUito  cryatala  contain 
irn,  and  Iba  pamtaoMH  S7-«7  pm  MM.  «f  aatcr. 

Nu».  ov«B  tboaa  paaaaariag  a  aanty  aapartdalkaowladga  of  aaalytioal 
ahanlMry  an  awan  that  water.  «hath«  aa|7  laaahaiiiraUy  eoobined  or 
aa  valar  of  atTaUUiaatioa.  may  ba  ManniM4  oaanUtaUraly  with  tba 
«r«ataal  aaaa.  Aa  alraady  (Uird.  tha  ortUnary  white  bydroqainona  waa 
aoppnoad  by  Mr.  L*»y  to  contain  12-8  par  eant.  of  water,  bat  for  a  eom- 
pooad  irf  the  tornmla  C,H,0,  +  H,U— <.«..  eoouinioK  one  molecnle  of 
7»»«»'— *>»•  Ptoportfao  voald  ba  lliM  per  cent.  An  hydro<ioinooe  hiM. 
bowarer.  bam  eiaminad  by  a  large  aambor  of  ohemiau.  including  tiia 
'CaMratad  Woahler,  we  aaat,  «  priarf,  raiaaC  Ika  poaaibUity  that  ail  o( 
them  on  hare  orarlookad  Iha  praaaoua  of  ooa  BMleeale  of  water. 

"  ■■■■  <uient "  bydrajoiDODe  the  caaa  mi^t  poaeibly  be  aliofatly 

"■"'  '  had  ao  far  ooly  been  allrged  to  contain  aolpbnr  only,  or 

raUier  taipnarooa  acid,  and  it  waa  poaaibta  water  might  alao  ba  preaeni 
"  Mto  aryitali ;  ao  to  teat  the  aecnraey  of  Mr.  Lery'a  allegation,  it  waa 
niniiaaij  to  raaaat  hia  aaalyaia.  Thia  I  liava  done  with  raaulu  rery 
•iiTerwt  froa  hia.  The  aa^la  opaialad  apon  esbibilcd  tba  aame  pro- 
'"U!**  **  "**>**  ■«*»»«>  kr  Mr.  La«7.  and  mcltod  at  171*-17r. 

The  hydbtoqaiMaa  rndoaad  to  flna  powder  waa  firal  dried  for  aereral 
-iioan  0T«r  aolplMifa  aoM  ia  Iha  mwaalor  oaiil  the  weight  waf  eoa- 


atant,  the  loaa,  however,  being  extremely  minoto.  It  was  then  heated 
for  aome  time  in  an  air-bath  of  IIU*  to  llf*  Celsias,  which  produced  a 
deeraaae  in  weight  of  '3  per  cent.,  attributable  partly  to  some  mechani- 
oally  combined  moiature,  but  partly  alec  to  the  sulphurous  aoid  con- 
tained by  the  permanent  hydro'tuiaone,  which  escapes  to  some  excent 
at  that  temperature.  The  substance  thus  dried  was  ignited  with  chio- 
tnate  o(  lead  in  two  separate  testa. 

I.  0-2105  gra,  gave  0-501  gra.  carbonic  acid,  and  0-1107  gr«.  water. 
II.  02H0        .,        0-511  „  „  0-lUO 

Or  compared  with  llie  theoretical  oonstitaenta  of  pure  hydroquinone 

CaUuUted  tor  C,H,0,.  I.  IL 

Carbon    65-45  65-04  66-12 

Hydrogen    5-45  5-84  576 

From  thia  it  followa  that  permanent  hydroquiaone  may  be  said  to  be, 
yrtitticallf  tptaking,  ch*micaltg  purt. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  amall  quantity  of  sulpharons  acid  to  which 
the  preparation  owes  ita  permanency  ia  not  chemioilly  but  only  mechaui- 
oally  oombioed.— I  am,  youra,  Ac.,  Da.  Mahti.s  FuKCNb, 

Profeuor  at  tht  Vnivtrtity  uj  Iterlin. 


VALUATION  OF  HYDBOQUINONE. 
To  Ihd  Editor. 

8(a,— Thera  appaan  to  he  a  slight  mistake  with  reference  to  tha 
qneation  of  water  of  cryataUiaatioo  presumed  to  be  present  in  commercial 
hydroqainone.  I  hare  aimply  pointed  our  that  ttiis  hypothesis  gives 
reaolts  doaely  agneing  with  tha  actual  constitution  of  the  pure  com- 
poand.  In  point  of  fact,  I  hare  employed  very  aimilar  methods  to  those 
used  by  Dr.  Langer,  and  have  not  brnn  able  to  detect  any  water.  As  Mr. 
Bolton  puu  it,  the  diacrepancy  in  tha  carbon  most  be  looked  for  else- 
wbcn. 

1  hare  not  been  able  for  the  past  week  or  ao  to  continue  my  investi- 
talioo,  bnt  hope  to  be  able  aooo  to  And  aome  explanation  of  the 
anooiaioue  raanite  giren  by  the  oomboation.  That  tiie  tij^ures  yielded 
by  the  elementanr  analyata  be  correct,  I  beUere  then  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
a  number  of  comboationa  gire  identical  naolta. 

The  analyata  of  pyrogallto  acid  publiabad  laat  week  will  show  how  close 
the  llgnraa  of  two  triala  are  one  to  another. 

Or.  Langer  ma^  reat  aaaured  that  erery  precantion  waa  taken  to  ensure 
accuracy. 

Thia  lenninatea  all  I  ahall  hare  to  aay  (or  the  preeent  on  this  aabject. 
Now  aa  to  Mr.  Smith'a  latlar. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  oanal  for  acientific  men  to  indulge  in  insinuations 
aoch  aa  thoae  embodied  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Smith's  letter.  If  I  read  him  rightly,  he  infers  that  I  am  not 
oonacientioos  in  noording  the  tesolts  allorded  by  the  analysis.  I  do  not 
think  that  tha  nmarks  rafernn^'  tu  the  number  of  decimal  places  are  of  a 
chaiaetar  to  Joatify  their  being  in  a  letter  emanating  from  a  gentleman, 
who,  no  doobt,  ia  an  experienced  man,  but  who  haa  not  been  able  to  deny 
himeelf  tha  pleaaun  of  a  mild  joke  at  the  expenae  of  a  brother  chemiat 
who  haa  not  the  good  lortane  of  meeting  with  hia  approval.— I  am,  youra, 
<te.,  Akolmu  M.  Lkyt,  CJ^. 

»7,  Dauttt-nad,  11'.,  April  3, 1889. 


iEirt)angc  (ZTolumn. 


*,*  ^e  tkarft  it  wtadt  for  inmriimf  Mtekmigti  ^  Apparalui  in  thu  eo'.Hmn  ; 
tut  nen*  taiii  tt  Maariarf  wifass  (Aa  artfsb  waMtd  i*  deJlHiUly  itated.  ThcM 
wlke§ftei/jilMrrtfiunm*iitiai"miif/tAitiftmfiU"wiU{JtSf^onuHdtrtland 
IA«  ranna  <t/lktiri 


Will  iinbaats  a  new  Optima*  niekal-platad  chair  bead-rest  for  a  polished  steel  plate, 

U  X 14.— AddtMs,  B.  W.  siaaoaa.  Omlnj. 
WUl  evehaaf  Boss'  Xe.  U,  Ur.\i  •/■matrlcal.  (or  TSo. 8. 10x8  lyminetriaal.    Oilier- 

•nee  adjasmd.— addraas,  i.  U.,  10,  riclana-raad,  Prnnth. 
Two  ssts  at  laatara  sildas  ar  sUdas  eoloand  to  nln«  in  eicbnnir*  fnr  an  oxj(aa  (aa 

hat  ia  good  lisaiUllsa.— idilrssi.  TaoaA*  Gvlmtik.  Braniwidcitrmt.  HwanMa. 
WUl  exehaam  thraafold  tripod,  half.pUtv.  Lancaiter-i  ralJini;  ruhj  lamp,  Barton's, 

book  oa  PrimHmt  Piuimn,  Marlon  •  Uui<i<,  ami  tliirty-ux  nuuiboni  uf  the  /-fiola. 

|i«>»l«  Ktm*  from  Jaa*  1,  UW,  for  a  (ood  haU-pUte  bamlsbar.— Addruu,  W.  U. 

aiaraoi,  o/o  Mrs.  Wataoa.  Wuadsr  slritt.  Wakaltoid. 


BacBiriD.— 7?';  'ijuay;  I'n  Voyage  i  Paris ;  J arroM'i  Norwich 

ami  Kiuttrn  Coy :  ,k  ;  Asiatic  Society  of  Bi-ngal ;  uinri'lie  Addrsas 

of  Mr.  William  C :i<^>k>,  r  i.  .-<.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cbeiuical  Society. 

Ma.  E.  KlLLST,  of  Old  Town-»tte«t,  Plymouth,  from  whom  we  had  a  call  the 
other  day.  iafonu*  us  that  cartxin  opals  are  in  much  favour  in  bis  port  of  the 
world.  He  left  with  ns  some  >|><.-ciiucns  of  bis  work  (be  priuU  for  tha  pro- 
fession), and  they  an  nally  iliaiiiiing. 
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Hnsmrrs  to  ifforrcBponUrniB. 


AU 


-,•  CtammiMMnu  rtlnUt  to  AdvertitewwUi  and  general  bxuineu  ajaira 
wuut  1*  mddnma  to  '  •  a  Gbmxwood  »  Ca , "  2,  rork-ttreet,  Cocent  Garden, 

ir.c 

far  Ou  Utt  fortim  (/  ttUi  Joprkal,  inc/urfin^  ju«riM  /or 
"Ammnr,"  and  " JSSe<*a«,^."  «««<  4«  addrftsed  to  "Thb  Editob," 
>,  r<r*4<r«(,  CtaoU  Oafttom,  ^MMtois  M^.C.  InaUentum  to  this  enoira 
dJmf.    So  tuUic*  taJM  (/  cnMUMMoMnu  •«&<»  nam  and  addraa  of 

wrUm  mn  gittn.  

.pHwroaaAmi  RMnmio  :— 

Aalmv  BatB.  Arr.  X.B.-T«>pk-(o7r«pl»  oflU  »>"t  of  Lord  Eglinfon".  ?imiml»  a( 
JmA«.  Cr«i«.    Om  j*»(o»r«p).«f  L-rd  iVIiKtoi.'.  Iiouiid*  wiWl  "'<"(<"■  °»<'  "^"'P- 

Voux.— Ob  tlM  (list  FrkUj  in  »«ch  year. 

lationia.— W«  »re  nuking  inqiiirj-  respecting  tlie  liook. 

Papbl— Ye^  the  enijinving  can  lie  pliotograplied  and  a  good  lantern  slide 

mail*  from  tbe  ne^tire. 
T.  P.— There  is  a  .l«:Me.l  nncleus  in  the  centre  of  the  white  spots.    See 

!c*dn«ttc  in  pmeut  nunilwr. 
J.  O.— Your  inisUke  ronsuti  in  the  erniiloynient  of  bicarbonate  (or  baking) 

ta>ta  imimi  ot  the  mono-carbonate  (or  washing)  soda. 
T.  R— Either  of  the  lenws  will  give  tlie  distance  con^ectly  defined.    The 

Uodn-ape  leni  is  the  better  of  tlie  two  for  laudscapes. 
A.  FijsTKR.— Von  will  find  particulars  for  an  emulsion  for  opal  plates  in  l.^st 

wi«k"»  '■Aatwers  to  Corre»|>ontlenti>, "  under  the  name  of  "Captain  Barlow. 
I..  MAP:rix.— If  you  cannot  obtain  dark  tones  in  a  transparency  with  the 

!,TT.)  1-  r.xJate  develoit-r  try  the  pyro-soilic-sulphite  or  the   hydroquinone 

•laveloper. 
-C'AMOS  TisgrE — The  following  are  particulars  of  the  sensitising  solution  you 

nqnin :— Bichromate  of  potash,  one  ounce  ;  water,  twenty  ounces  ;  liquid 

ammonia,  six  droju. 
H.  Si-iXK— Tliere  are  single  lenses  now  made  which  work  with  an  aperture  of 

/■S.     For  a  heail  two  and  a  half  inches,  the  focus  of  the  lens  should  be  from 

sixteen  to  twenty  inches. 

J.  D.  Wkbstkr.— Mnch  better  to  have  the  illustrations  made  by  a  collotype 
process,  snch  as  that  by  which  the  Conveution  groups  in  this  Journal  of  the 
]i*st  three  yean  have  been  produced. 

Ll'MEX. — There  is  no  restriction  in  photographing  either  in  Mexico,  Texas,  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  do  not  vouch  for  uou- 
interfenruce  by  Indiai»  in  some  quarters. 

W.  T.  L. — The  lighting'  of  vour  studio  could  be  improved  by  increasing  the 
wde  lisht  as  well  as  the  sKy  liiiht,  especially  the  former.  We  .advise  you  to 
make  both  lights  the  same,  namely,  to  the  full  extent  you  propose  for  the 
rooC 

•  OnK)ncA(;B  writes :  "  I  am  fitting  up  a  dark  room  ;  would  you  advise  the  ruby 
light  or  lamp  to  be  in  a  box  fastened  in  the  wall  or  a  gas-jet  with  Hexihle 
tabe,  so  as  to  move  it  in  any  position  as  required  ?" — Reply  :  We  ]>refer  the 
Utter  plan. 

A.  (t.  FiKLD  would  like  if  any  reader  would  refer  him  to  any  articles  that  may 
liave  been  published  relative  to  the  transforming  an  onlinary  camera  into  a 
detective.    He  believes  that  he  bos  seen  such  an  article  either  in  Almanac 

or  JOl'R.tAL. 

•A-  A. — We  have  proved  by  the  experience  of  many  years  th.at  a  silver  image 
bleached  by  bichloride  of  mercury  possesses  the  property  of  permanence  in  a 
singular  degree  ;  but  it  must  be  kept  dry  ami  free  from  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  like  gases. 

A-  Z^Several  articles  on  the  Woodbury  process  appeared  in  our  volume  for 
l^aod  in  1884.  In  the  latter  it  is  fouud  under  the  heading,  T/ie  Slamwti/pe 
fretet*.  Information  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  last  edition  of  Hardwicii  s 
Jianuat  of  J'hotfiffrapliic  Clieiuistri/. 

T.  C.  A.— As  yon  have  never  tried  retouching  a  negative,  it  is  hardly  pos.sible 
that  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  "good  job  of  the  negative  about  which  you 
wrote.  Better  have  it  tinishe.l  by  a  professional.  You  somewhat  remind  us 
of  the  man  who,  on  Iwiug  asked  if  he  played  the  violin,  said  he  did  not 
know,  as  he  ha<l  never  trie<l. 

■  •'■*'"''*  ^""■■~''^«  mealiness  of  your  prints  is  not  due  to  the  toning  bath. 
!  -liver  iBith  is  too  weak  ;  or,  maybe,  the  negatives  are  at  fault. 

'  or  blink  tones  are  desired,  they  can  ouly  be  obtained  from 

^•:,      „       -negatives,  and  tlien  the  paper  must  be  strongly  salted,  aud 
iotroi|i«udiiigly  strongly  sensitised. 

Watf-K.— 1.  Rain  water  will  do  quite  well  for  making  silver  solutions,  provided 
1-  N  pure;  but  ram  water  caught  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  large  towns  or 
f:  ■!.!  rpofs  of  houses  is,  as  a  ride,  far  worse  than  ordinary  tap  water  for 
|lwt.>gT«phic  puri«»e«.— 2.  The  mere  fact  of  the  water  being  "hard"  wUl 
not  nnnt  it  for  washing  prints  and  negatives. 

«.  .s.  W.-The  alcohol  may  U-  strengthened  to  a  sufficient  degree  by  drying 

■",","■'■•■';,' ■'•';,"' I'"''"'' ,»>■'•'■''  lieate-l  plate  of  iron  (a  sliovel  will  do)  .u,  i 

.>.i-.;ii..-    1,1-.     Mi.ke  up  the  tattle  Well  and  allow  the  surplii,  carbonate  to 
-  ■■  ■■>  l»ytr  of  aqueous  M>lution  will  lie  found  above  tliis  dci^osit. 

I  .f  tl.U  is  that  the  water  has  au  attinity  lor  the  potash,  but  the 


J.  RoBKRTS. — Having  made  the  transparency  on  a  thin  collodion,  Hoat  it  from 
off  the  glass  by  placing  it  in  water  .icidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Then 
lioat  it  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  on  which  it  must  then  be  allowed  to  dry. 
But  precautions  must  lie  taken  not  to  allow  water  to  be  absorlied  by  the 
wood,  else  it  may  interfere  with  its  suitaljility  for  engraving. 

Anxious  writes  :  "  Can  I  raike  dry  plates  for  my  own  use  cheaper  than  I  can 
l)uy  them  ?  if  so,  kindly  give  the  full  particulars,  as  1  am  quite  ignorant  of 
the  modus  operandi:  in  fact,  I  have  only  just  taken  up  jihotograpliy."— Space 
in  this  column  will  not  admit  of  such  particulars  as  would  be  re(iuireil  in 
your  case.  We  recommend  you  to  purchase  plates  ready  made  ;  any  dealer 
will  supply  you. 

E.  Anscombe. — Paper  jirepared  in  the  way  you  mention  would  necessarily  be 
verv  slow.  Possibly  your  failure  has  arisen  from  under  exposure.  Try 
daylight  instead  of  artiticial.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  begin  with  one 
or  otlier  of  tlie  commercial  bromide  papers ;  they  are  very  seusitive  and 
well  adapted  for  artificial  light.  When  you  are  proficient  with  these  papers, 
you  might  then  Ijegin  preparing  your  own  paper. 


Trii'Edai.  Monopticon. — If  you  require  to  include  a  wide  angle  you  cannot  do 
so  with  a  rapid  lens.  Theretore,  we  advise  you  to  Iiave  two  lenses  —  one  of 
the  "rapid"  and  one  of  the  "wide  angle"  type.  The  loruier  may  be  from 
five  to  six  inches,  and  the  latter  from  three  to  tliree  aud  half  inches  focus. 
It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  maker's  goods.  All  the 
makers  mentioned  on  your  list  are  in  good  repute. 

E.  W.  M.  writes  :  "  T  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  iiie  whether  I  am  free 
to  |)liotograph  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  without  being  regarded  as  a  spy 
by  tlie  autliorities ;  also  whetlier  tliese  provinces  contain  much  tlut  is  of 
antiquarian  as  well  as  pliotographic  interest.  If  one  is  debarred  fioiu  photo- 
gi-auhing  in  any  part  of  France,  will  you  kindly  name  two  or  three  places 
where  t  may  find  food  for  the  camera  as  well  as  something  to  gratify  au 
anticiuariau  taste,  if  possible  combining  the  two?" — Will  some  reader  kindly 
reply  ? 

R.  Watkixs  sends  ns  a  cabinet  portrait  of  a  lady  ascending  a  staircase,  and 
says,  "  What  do  you  think  of  it '." — The  chemical  part  of  the  picture  is  veiy 
good,  with  the  exception  that  there  are  several  scratches  on  the  surface  of  the 
]>rint ;  tliis,  however,  can  be  obviated  in  future  by  cleaning  the  burnisher. 
Respecting  the  artistic  portion,  you  appear  to  have  taken  great  pains  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  dress  of  the  sitter,  IJut,  unfortunately,  it  deters  from  the 
beauty  of  the  picture.  Had  the  figure  Ijeen  standing  on  level  ground  eveiy- 
thing  would  have  been  correct,  Init,  seeing  the  figure  is  represented  as 
ascending  a  stair,  the  drapery  should  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  idea  of 
motion  is  conveyed  to  the  eye.  Had  tlie  lady  ascended  the  two  steps  and  been 
thus  photographed  without  the  "arranging"  you  speak  of,  the  ellect  would 
have  been  more  natural  ami  more  artistic.  Study  soiiiephotograjihs  by  high- 
class  artists  aud  you  will  accpiire  better  ideas  of  the  art  of  posing. 


Camera  Cuts. — On  Thureday,  April  11,  Mr.  Valentine  Blauchard  wil  give 
a  demonstration  of  his  platinum  Ijlock  printing  jirocess. 

LivKRTOOL  Amateur  PHOXOUBArHic  Club. — The  last  day  of  nomination  of 
new  members  under  the  old  fee  is  April  15,  1889  ;  afterwards  the  entrance  fee 
will  be  '21s. 

North  Middleskx  Photographic  Club. — On  April  8  Mr.  Clifton  will  give 
a  demonstration  on  Carbutt's  films  at  the  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green,  to  com- 
mence at  a  quarter  past  eight.     Visitors  are  especially  invited  to  attend. 

Photographic  Socikty  of  Great  Britain. — Ordinary  meeting,  Tuesday, 
April  9,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  o.\,  Pall  Mall  East.  Mr.  Friese  Greene  will 
read  a  paper — Grille  Jiffecta  prubaoli/  due  lu  Phosphorescence,  EleclrkUi/,  and 
Vutour  >'^e/i^Uiveness. 

Ma>X'HEsti-:b  Photographic  Society. — The  last  meeting  of  the  lantern 
section  of  this  Society  was  hehi  in  the  large  room  of  the  Manchester  Atheujcum, 
on  Wednesday,  March  27,  1889.  The  evening  was  entirely  devoted  to  plioto- 
graplis  l>y  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick).  The  first  series  shown 
on  the  screen  were  views  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  Chadwick,  who  described  liis  pictures  as  well  as  manipulating  the  lantern, 
said  it  would  Ije  impossible  to  exliibit  in  one  evening  all  the  pliotographs  he 
had  taken  on  a  tour  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
He  had,  therefore,  selected  from  his  stock  and  arranged  the  present  series,  as 
forming  a  short  pleasure  trip  for  those  who  felt  inclined  for  a  spin  across  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  series  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  pictures.  The  secontl 
series  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  photographs  of  the  Manchester 
Jubilee  Exhibition,  1887,  taken  by  himself  for  the  Executive  Committee. 
These  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  audience,  who  showed  their  appreciation  by 
frequent  applause.  It  concluded  by  au  exhibition  of  the  Fairy  Fountain  in  all 
its  fairy-like  beauty,  magnificence,  and  change  of  colour.  The  ert'eet  was  pro- 
duced by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  exhibitor,  aud  excited  the  audience 
to  enthusiasm. 
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It  also  may  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers,  photographic 
dealera,  and  railway  bookstalls,  price  2d.  Special  terms  to 
Photographic .  Societies. 


APPLUNCES  FOR  FACILITATING  FOCUSSING. 
TiiE  Exhibition  at  preaent  af>en  in  the  Ciystal  Palace  affords 
us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  peculiarities  in  the  construction 
of  apparatus  and  of  special  features  which  form  idiosyncrasies 
of  makers  of  various  nationalities.  One  of  these  forms  the 
topic  of  the  preaent  brief  article. 

How  to  focus  a  large  camera  t  That  is  not  tho  sole  question, 
but  a  portion  of  it,  which  may  be  expanded  to  this — By  what 
means  can  the  ordinary  sliding  body  of  a  large  camcm  bo  made 
subservient  to  quick  adjustment  coupled  with  the  most  delicate 
regulation  of  focus  1 

This,  we  think,  can  be  heat  effected  by  an  ingcnions  lever 
adjustment  invented  by  M.  Flammang,  of  the  American 
Optical  Company,  and  which,  although  our  then  .\morican 
correspondent  described  and  spoke  highly  of  it  soou  after  its 
introdoction,  is  so  exeellent  that  wo  have  every  excuse  for  hero 
giving  a  fidl  account  of  it,  eapedally  as — if  we  correctly 
apprehend  the  matter — it  is  not  secured  by  patent,  but  u 
open  to  alL  And  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  wo  oliserve  that, 
at  the  Crystal  Palaoe  Show,  at  least  one  eminent  English  &nn 
mannfaoture  aonta  of  their  largo  studio  cameras  on  tho 
principle  and  with  the  appcmlagc  alluded  to,  and  which  we 
recommend  for  general  adoption  by  all  who  make  largo 
cameras, 

Premising  that  the  quick  extension  of  the  body  is  made  to 
take  place  by  means  of  two  /^-sha{MKl  laths  of  mils,  one  at 
each  Ride,  over  whiclt  the  bo<lr  slides  smoothly  owing  to  little 
wheels  being  "  let  in  "  having  grooves  on  tho  edges  to  cor- 
respond with  the  tops  of  tho  rails,  tho  rough  adjustment  having 
been  efllteted  by  thte.  We  now  direct  attention  to  tlic  lever 
fine  acyustment,  as  shown  in  tho  diagram  op  next  page,  and  iu 
which  n  is  a  small  plate  screwed  to  the  bock  of  tho  camera. 

The  circle  d  represents  an  ordinary  millcd-headod  Kcrcw, 
whidi  travels  through  a  slot  in  tho  tailboard  of  the  camera, 
and  which  is  looaened  when  a  quick  adjustment  is  being  mode. 
It  is  then  pinched  and  elamps  e  to  the  baseboard. 

At  one  end  of  c  is  an  eccentrically  placed  flat,  circular  plate, 
t,  which  forms  part  of  the  same  casting  as  c,  but  is  raised  up  a 
little  higher.  Pivoted  by  means  of  a  strong  pin  near  tho 
mai^n  of  e  ia  a  lever,/,  by  moving  tho.  handle  of  which  back- 
wards or  forwards  (c  being  now  supposed  to  bo  clampod)  the 
end  of  the  camera,  a,  is  acted  upon  through  the  intermediation 
of  the  link  h,  ami  an  extremely  smooth  adjustment  made — not 
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only  with  great  delicacy,  but  also  with  rapidity.  When  the 
•mI  fuouMmg  haa  been  adjusted  by  means  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  which  graap  the  handle/',  the  point  of  the  thumb 


ia  pressed  with  a  rotary  motion  against  the  milled  head  of  a 
•crew,  g,  by  which  it  is  firmly  clamped  with  the  plate  under- 
neath, and  everything  thus  made  rigid.  For  all  large  studio 
cameras  this  system  of  focussing  is  to  be  most  strongly  re- 
•ommcnded. 

For  cameras  of  the  hand,  or  detective  class,  the  same  idea 
may  be  usefully  employed,  but  in  a  greatly  simplified  form. 
In  one  which  we  had  constructed,  the  lever,/,  consists  of  a 
straight  strip  of  brass,  one  end  of  which  works  on  a  screw,  as 
a  fulcrum,  placed  in  the  side  of  the  camera ;  the  link,  b,  being 
affixed  to  the  centre  of  the  lever  by  a  loose  rivet,  and  the  end, 
/*,  travelling  over  a  scale  graduated  to  represent  the  various 
distances  of  objects  from  the  camera.  A  considerable  move- 
ment of  this  outer  index  end  represents  only  a  very  small 
motion  of  the  adjusting  portion  of  the  camera. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Many  who  are  even  old  and  experienced  photographers  have, 
apparently,  but  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  photography 
is  employed  for  illustrative  purposes.  All,  of  course,  are 
familiar  with  such  processes  as  photogravure,  Woodburytype, 
photo-lithography,  collotype,  and  analogous  processes,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  many  of  the  illustrations  in  the 
better  class  of  periodicals  and  books,  which  pass  as  woodcuts, 
are  perfectly  innocent  of  the  wood-engraver's  art.  These  blocks 
are  in  reality  produced  by  photochemical  means.  We  are  not 
here  alluding  to  the  half-tone  "  process  "  blocks  often  met  with, 
and  which  a  photographer  would  at  once  recognise,  but  to  line 
■ubjects,  such  as  are  usually  looked  upon  as  being  wood 
engravings. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  article  to  enter  into  the 
manipulatory  details  of  the  different  processes  by  which  the 
blocks  themselves  are  made,  but  rather  to  indicate  how  photo- 
graphy is  being  utilised  in  this  particular  direction.  This 
we  do  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  see 
some  fresh  channel,  in  their  own  immediate  sphere,  in  which 
the  art-science  may  be  applied  that  may  not  have  occuiTed  to 
them  before. 

Let  us  consider  how  a  typographic  block — say,  for  example, 
lb»  such  a  work  as  the  lUtutrated  London  News,  the  Graphic, 
W  F%nch — is  produced.  Indeed,  the  last-named  periodical  was 
nmft  the  first,  we  believe,  of  the  better-class  journals  to  utilise 
ffeototype  blocks.    In  the  first  place  the  artist  makes  a  drawing 


of  the  subject  in  line,  generally  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale 
than  that  required  for  the  block.  The  drawing  may  be  made 
in  pencil  or  crayon,  but  pen-and-ink  is  preferable,  particularly 
when  the  drawing  is  on  a  small  scale.  The  lines  are  always 
made  bold  and  well  defined.  From  this  drawing  a  negative  is- 
taken  of  the  size  desired,  and  from  this  the  block  is  made  by 
one  or  other  of  the  well-known  zinc  etching  methods.  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  way  of  producing  illustrations 
possesses  many  advantages  over  wood  engraving.  For  ex- 
ample, the  original  drawing  and  touch  of  the  artist  are  strictly 
preserved,  as  they  have  not  to  bo  transcribed  by  a  draughtsman 
or  by  the  engraver.  If  the  drawing  be  finely  and  cleanly 
executed — which,  by  the  way,  is  seldom  the  case — the  block 
will  be  quite  as  good  as  a  very  high-class  woodcut.  The  work 
is  also  more  expeditiously  and  cheaply  done.  A  block  which 
would  take  many  days  to  engrave  may  be  produced  by  the 
photochemical  process  and  made  ready  for  the  press  in  a  very 
few  hours. 

When  illusti-ations  are  taken  from  ijhotograph.s,  it  is  very 
common  to  make  a  sketch,  in  line,  from  the  picture,  and  then 
proceed  in  the  way  just  indicated.  Frequently  in  the  sketcj> 
considerable  alterations  are  made  from  the  original — figures^ 
introduced  in  the  case  of  landscapes,  or  the  dress  meta- 
morphosed in  the  case  of  portraits — occasionally,  wo  regret 
to  say,  not  with  the  view  of  improving  the  picture  so  much  as 
evading  the  copyright  in  it.  Sometimes,  however,  a  tracing 
is  made  from  the  photograph,  of  course  in  line,  and  this  is 
copied.  Some  of  the  large  portraits  used  as  "  posters "  are 
obtained  in  this  way,  from  an  enlargement  on  bromide  paper 
made  from  the  original  negative. 

There  is  another,  and  perhaps  a  neater  plan  than  tracing,  of 
transforming  a  photograph  into  a  line  picture,  though  it  is  less 
frequently  practiced,  probably  because  it  is  less  generally 
known.  It  consists  in  making  the  line  drawing,  or  tracing, 
direct  on  the  photograph  itself  with  pen  and  ink,  and,  after  it 
is  dry,  destroying  the  photographic  image,  leaving  only  the 
drawing  lines  on  a  white  ground.  This  is  done  by  immersing 
the  picture  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  When 
working  in  this  way  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the- 
photograph  must  not  be  toned  with  gold — only  fi.xcd  in  the 
hypo  bath.  Enlargements  on  bromide  paper  are  well  adapted 
for  this  system  of  working,  as  the  image  is  easily  bleached  with 
tlie  bichloride  of  mercury.  Of  course,  working  in  this  -w^ay,  the 
picture  can  be  modified  just  as  readily  as  in  the  case  of  a 
tracing,  because  after  the  mercurial  treatment  no  trace  of  the 
photograpli  remains.  Furthermore,  the  drawing  being  obtained' 
on  a  large  scale,  the  result,  when  reduced,  is  more  satisfactory 
than  when  the  drawing  is,  in  the  first  instance,  made  the  size 
of  the  block  required  ;  xinless,  indeed,  the  work  is  more  deli- 
cately executed  than  is  generally  tlie  ease. 

Before  concluding  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  a 
very  ingenious  method  of  modifying  photographs  which  is 
practised  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  oflice,  which,  in  the  result, 
becomes  very  similar  to  that  just  described.  Here,  however, 
the  original  image  is  not  destroyed.  It  is  produced  in  the  firat 
instance  in  a  very  faint  and  highly  actinic  colour,  so  that  its 
photographic  value  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  paper  upon 
which  it  is  printed. 

It  may  be  explained  that  all  the  Ordnance  maps  are  first 
drawn  on  a  large  scale — ten  feet  to  the  mile — and,  from  these 
originals,  reductions  to  the  different  scales  are  made  in  the 
camera.  Now,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  this  large  scale  be  re- 
duced   to,    say,    one   inch   to    the    mile,    the    roads,    paths, 
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names  of  places,  and  other  fine  details  vould  be  too  small  to 
be  readily  distinguishable.  Hence  they  have  to  be  made 
proportionally  larger  iu  the  smaller  scales.  This  is  done  as 
follows : — 

An  impression  is  taken  from  the  zinc  plate  of  one  of  the 
medium  scale,  in  a  very  pale  blue  ink.  Then  this  print  is  gone 
^ll  over  with  a  ruling  pen  charged  with  strong  black  ink,  keep- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  original  lines,  so  as  to  make  the 
roads,  lanes,  Ac,  wider.  The  same  is  done  with  the  other  fine 
details,  so  aa  to  make  them  bolder.  The  names  are  also  put  in 
with  large  typei  When  finished — that  is  the  map  redrawn,  or 
rather  traced — it  is  copied  in  the  camera  to  the  smaller  scales. 
Although  the  original  image  still  remains,  the  pale  blue  ink  in 
wliich  it  is  printed  has  the  same  actinic  value  as  the  paper, 
hence  it  does  not  show  in  the  copy.  By  this  simple  means  the 
accuracy  of  the  map  is  retained,  and  the  finer  details  are 
secured  on  a  larger  scale. 


As  the  oxprriment  of  Uat  year,  of  withholding  nedal  awards  in 
connexion  with  the  Aiitm.l  I'xliibition  of  the  Photegraphie  Society 
I'f  <ire«t  Dritain,  i<  <  '  hare  bad  a  detrimental  effect  upon 

the  »ucce««  of  the  1.* of  1888,  it  was  decided  on  Tm.'sday 

•■vt-ning  U«t  that  medaU  shall  be  awarded  as  formerly.  In  accotd- 
*  no-  with  the  recently  adopted  rules,  the  election  of  judges  will  be  made 
l>y  the  member*  of  the  .Society,  instead  of  by  the  Gooacil  as  formeriy. 
<  >f  this,  and  uiher  details,  due  notice  will  hereafter  be  given. 


We  tpoka  last  week  of  a  m>w  or  modified  method  of  obtaining  prinu 
in  platimua  which  was  aboat  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Blanehard. 
*  )ur  issue  of  to^lay  contains  a  very  important  letter  from  Mr.  Lyooel 
1 1  trk,  in  which  he  dcKribes  a  pn>ce«  for  effecting  the  same  end,  and 
t)i- rt-asoningby  wUchhewasledtoadoptit.  We  be^eak  for  Mr. 
Clark's  communication  the  careful  attention  of  oar  readers. 


of  panoramic  photographs  taken  from  properly  selected  pointA  of  view 
and  to  its  peculiar  advantages  for  the  coUection  of  anthropological  da 


Tbk  empLiytnent  of  citric  acid  in  various  opcrstion«  of  photography 
i*  to  general  that  a  ready  means  of  dstoeting  the  presenoe  of  tartaric 
acidinaaysaapeetedsampIswiUbeof  tsIm.    M.  Salser,  in  a  foreign 
journal  devoted  to  this  daas  of  snbjeeto,  describes  what  appears  to  be 
a  very  simple  method,  one  not  involving  the  nse  of  any  chemicals 
heyood  those  to  be  found  in  any  ordimuily  furnished  pbotogtaphic 
laboratory.     The  method  of  testing  eonsista  simply  in  adding  to  a 
xtion  of  the  suspected  crystals  a  drop  of  solution  of  yellow  ehro- 
laite  of  pota«inm.    If  the  seid  be  porsly  citric,  the  yellow  coloura- 
tion thus  pmduoed  remains  unchanged  for  some  days  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  even  if  a  few  drops  of  solpbnric  acid  bo  added.    If, 
however,  tartaric  acid  bo  present,  the  yeUow  chromate  is  converted 
into  s  violet  salt  of  chromic  oxide.    M.  Salier  states  that  the  presence 
of  m  small  a  i|UAntity  as  one  half  per  cent,  will  be  shown  by  this  re- 
action after  the  liquid  has  stood  for  a  few  hours. 


Thb&b  is  no  doubt  that  photography  deserves  all  that  is  here 
and  more,  and  its  value  will  be  still  greater  when  it  is  customary 
bring  before  the  public,  or  even  the  mass  of  scientific  observers,  actuai- 
photographic  results,  and  not  the  engraver's  transcripts  (more  cor- 
rectly phrased, perhaps,  as  "translations")  of  imperfect  prints  brought 
out  as  exquisite  and  delicate  bits  of  engraving  of  what  some  one 
might  think  the  photograph  was  like.    There  are  processes,  and  to 
spare  now,  which  enable  results  of  considerable  value  to  be  printed 
along  with  letterpress,  while,  if  some  of  the  coUographic  processes 
emidoyed,  the  results  are  little  inferior  to  nlver  prints. 


OxTB  friend,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  has  forwarded  the  first  copy  of  • 
Japanese  photographic  joomal  with  which  he  is  connected.  The 
journal  is  of  the  sixe  termed  Demy  8vo.,  and  to  external  appearance 
is  got  up  in  the  English  style ;  but  on  opening  it  a  difficulty  arises, 
and  it  is  somewhst  doubtful  whether  the  reader  has  to  commence  at 
(what  appears  to  us)  the  end  of  the  book,  or  vice  vend.  Another 
difficulty  is  whether  one  has  to  read  npn-ards,  downwards,  or  side- 
way*.  UeUtive  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  journal  we  rest  content 
that  it  is  all  right,  seeing  such  an  able  writer  as  Mr.  Burton  is  con- 
nected with  it.  However,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  curious 
we  reproduce  a  portion  of  a  page  of  this  new  joumaL 


Ix  a  work  of  very  considerable  value  which  Jfaturt  reviews, under  the 
title  Tht  A'ew  Tmelhr't  Owidt  to  8eitmti/e  Inguiry,  photography 
holds  a  pomtion  of  impcetaaee.  The  work  is  published  with  the  in- 
tention of  providing  "  the  anmeroos  German  tnveOeis  and  dwellers 
in  foreign  Isnds  with  a  simple  introduction  to  scientific  investigation 
in  the  various  departments  of  natural  science."  Some  tnen  of  science 
of  the  highest  standing  have  contributed  to  this  work,  which  is  leally 
a  seiisi  St  artides  upon  various  subjects,  each  written  by  a  spsdalist 
of  amiaeDee.  Dr.  OnsUv  FritM^h  is  the  writer  upon  the  microscope 
and  photography.  "Thislatterhas,owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  dry 
plate  nsthods,  become  so  easy  of  practice  that  no  scientific  expedition 
in  completely  furnished  without  a  photographic  outfit,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  see  its  various  uses  brooght  prominently  forward  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,"  says  Naturt.  "Spedal  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
■cds  of  recording  the  topogiapUeal  features  of  a  ceontry  by  means 


Wa  are  pleased  to  oheerve  that  a  now  photographic  society — East 
Dulwich  and  Peekham  Photographic  Society— has  been  formed.  It 
is  intended  to  hold  meetings  fortnightly  during  the  winter  months  snd 
once  a  month  during  the  summer.  We  wish  the  Society  every  success^ 


Tmi  cause  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  often  used  to  be  a  subject  of 
dispute  Koaoq  seieatific  men,  until  Professor  Tyndall  appeared  to  hare 
set  it  at  rest  by  propounding  the  theory  of  its  being  the  product  of 
selective  reflection  of  .the  blue  rays  of  white  light  by  reason  of  one 
presence  of  particles  in  the  air  of  such  minute  size  as  only  to  be  able 
to  reflect  rays  of  short  wave  length.  Professor  Hsrtley  has  recently 
propoimded  a  new  theory,  which  really  seems  to  be  s  more  probable  one. 
After  raising  objections  to  Tyndall's  theory  per  u,  he  presents  his 
own  aignments  sad  the  results  of  experiments  to  show  that  the  blue 
colour  arises  from  the  action  of  oxone  upon  the  rays  of  light.  They 
showed  that  the  results  of  his  examinations  of  osonised  sir  proved 
thst  it  wss  impossible  for  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  so  little  ss  five 
miles  of  air  without  the  rays  being  coloured  sky-blue  by  the  ozone 
commonly  present,  and  "  that  the  blue  of  objects  viewed  on  a  dear 
day  at  greater  distances,  up  to  thirty-fire  or  fifty  miles,  must  be 
slmost  entirely  the  bineness  of  ozone  in  the  air."  In  his  laboratory 
experimenu  he  observed  that  the  quantity  of  ozone  giving  a  full  sky- 
blue  in  a  tube  only  two  feet  in  length  is  two  and  a  half  nuUigramme^ 
in  each  eqaare  centimetre  of  sectional  area  in  the  tube. 


Ma.  Isaac  Robbbts,  whose  wonderful  nebulso  photographs  have 
lately  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  sstronomical  world,  does  not 
ffinfiiM  his  gifts  to  the  science  to  the  mere,  what  we  may  term 
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anmtiro  BWt  of  oWmtionid  Mtronoinical  photoprapby,  for  w. 

by  •wetiag  tke  initmmMit  at  hii  own  cost 

Tm  •bow  ijMtiument  hw  »  mirror,  by  With,  of  fifteen  inch*. 
^^.^^h  wai  en.ble  «  great  amount  of  useful  ^ork  to 
S^Vbut  whkh. »  far  M  dxe  alone  U  concerned,  read,  as  e«7 
S^uUt  by  tie  «de  of  Mr.  Common's  nev.  telesoope.  This  is 
SVreflector  (MlTer  on  glass),  and  has  the  enormous  diameter  of 
ire  leet.  The  reflector  has  already  been  tried,  and  we  beheve  with 
pwfeet»ti»faction,  photographs  of  the  moon  and  of  nebulw  hanng 
Uken  with  the  purpose  of  testing  iU  curves. 


It  it  idle  at  the  present  time  to  speculate  how  optics  or  photography 
wiU  be  influenced  by  these  discovaries,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
aarricM  of  the  ktter  will  be  in  request.  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge  ^vrltes  of 
tbeM  marvellons  discoveries :  "  In  1865  Maxwell  stated  his  theory  of 
light.  Before  the  close  of  1888  it  is  utterly  and  completely  verified. 
lU  full  development  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  labour  and  skill. 
Th»  whole  domain  of  optics  is  now  annexed  to  electricity,  whiph  ha* 
thai  bacom*  an  imperial  science." 


Oa  Wedneaday  forenoon,  and  for  one  or  two  hours  after  midday, 
London  wai  plunged  into  a  darkness  of  a  phenomenal  nature.  It  did 
not  quite  pvtake  of  the  character  of  a  November  fog,  as  the  gas  lamps 
eoold  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  many  yards.  It  was  simply  a  midnight 
darkneaa,  accompanied  during  a  portion  of  its  continuance  by  a  rather 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  The  poor  metropolitan  photographer  has  evils  to 
contend  against  of  which  his  more  fortunate  provincial  brother  is 
luunran. 


ECHOES. 
It  is  possible  to  question  one  of  the  deductions  arrived  at  by 
"  W.  H.  D."  in  his  article  on  Mercurial  Intensification  a  fortnight 
ago.  He  speaks  of  the  gradually  improving  character  of  a  series  of 
gelatino-bromide  negatives  taken  during  a  period  extending  over  six 
yeui,  and,  as  I  understand  him,  attributes  the  result  entirely  to  the 
inercMed  knowledge  of  the  process  and  consequent  greater  skill  in 
development.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
scarcely  think  it  can  be  set  down  as  the  only  reason.  Are  we  to  take  no 
count  of  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plates  ?  I  am 
pretty  certain  that  at  least  as  much  of  the  progressive  improvement 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  plates  rather  than  the  manipulator.  Some  time 
■noe  I  "  rummaged "  [ont  a  half  packet  of  plates  dating  from  the 
•ariier — not  earliest — days  of  commercial  gelatine  plates,  and  ex- 
poted  them  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  if  they  bad  retained  their  good 
qualities,  they  being  then  about  six  years  old — perhaps  a  little 
more  or  lew.  Compared  with  negatives  taken  upon  plates  by  the 
same  maker  at  about  that  distance  of  time  back  |[they  were 
quite  indistinguishable,  the  same  pecuUarities,  the  same  good  and 
bad  qnalities  being  present  in  both,  though  the  more  modem 
plates  from  tho  same  source,  while  exhibiting  similar  general 
characteristics,  presented  fewer  of  the  bad  and  more  of  the  good 
points.  Granting  I  myself  had  improved  in  my  developing  powers, 
tlie  old  plates  should  have  given  better  results  than  formerly,  since 
they  retained  their  original  properties  apparently  undetcriorated ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case. 

I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the  disappointment  contained  in  last 
week's  JouBNAi,  in  the  publication  of  the  long-expected  specificntion 
of  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  promised  "  rapid  "  collodion  process.  Like  all 
old  collodion  workers  I  have  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  "  old 
lore,"  not  only  for  the  quality  of  its  reaulls,  but  on  account  of  the 
comparative  independence  of  plate  makers  it  offers.  I  was  therefore 
gratified  at  the  announcement  made  by  the  veteran  at  the  last  Con- 
ftomoe,  but  from  tho  description  then  given  1  feared  the  process 
wodd  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  of  what  such  a  process  should  be. 
But  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  "  edaircitiement."    Fancy  going 


back  to  preparing  your  own  plates,  when  each  one  would  occupy  at 
least  an  hour  of  time  ! 

A  remark  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London'and  Provincial 
Association  Avith  respect  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  dwellers  in 
towns  in  taking  cloud  negatives,  from  having  to  point  the  camera  up 
to  the  sky,  may  be  interpreted  too  strongly  by  some  of  the  younger 
readers.  Of  course,  in  the  streets  of  London  or  any  large  city  the 
chances  of  cloud  negatives  are  not  plentiful,  but  even  there  from  the 
roof  of  an  elevated  building  the  task  is  not  impossible.  But  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour's  ride  into  the  surrounding  country,  or  even  suburbs,  will 
afford  many  opportunities.  Once  get  somewhat  clear  of  the  "  chimney 
pots,"  even  elevated  ground  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  though  it  is 
an  advantage.  What  is  required  is  a  tolerably  unbroken  horizon, 
i.e.,  without  any  serious  irregularities  in  tho  shape  of  individual  trees, 
buUdings,  or  church  spires,  and  a  moderately  open  space  in  front  of 
the  camera.  It  is  surprising  at  how  low  an  angle  tlie  camera  may  bo 
pointed  under  such  conditions.  No  furtlier  afield  than  Hampstead 
Heath,  Ilighgate,  Streatham,  or  even  Clapham  Common,  or  round 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  any  number  of  spots  may 
bo  selected  from  which  cloud  negatives  may  be  produced  when — 
most  important  point — there  are  any  clouds  worth  taking.  If  the 
camera  can  be  planted  in  the  upper  window  or  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
so  much  the  better,  but  my  pet  position  in  the  London  neighbour- 
hood would  be,  if  it  were  attainable,  the  top  gallery  of  one  of  the 
towers  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  there,  I  think,  the  standpoint  could 
scarcely  bo  improved  if  the  outlook  were  over  tlie  ocean ;  but  I  am 
afraid  "  vested  interests  "  and  "  monopolies  "  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  even  the  amateur,  for  the  wonderful  and  newly  developed  interest 
taken  by  tho  Palace  authorities  in  photography  is  closely  connected 
with  its  money  side. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton's  method  of  eliminating  pyro  from 
prints  by  alternate  washings  in  hot  and  cold  water,  I  may  just  mention. 
a  plan  I  saw  at  work  in  a  large  professional  establishment  some  years 
ago,  when  the  prints  were  required  to  be  finished  quickly.  I  have 
myself  adopted  the  same  plan  with  manifest  advantage  in  the  case  of 
gelatine  negatives.  It  consists  simply  in  giving  the  prints  or  negatives 
a  moderately  good  washing  in  the  ordinary  way  and  then  drying. 
This  is  followed  by  another  immersion  in  fresh  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  any  trace  of  hypo  remaining  in  the  dry  film  is  rapidly 
and  apparently  completely  removed.  It  presents  but  little  trouble 
when  a  few  prints  are  required  to  be  mounted  quickly. 

Junius. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION.— IV. 

Maintaining  the  position  of  having  an  exceedingly  larur-i,  varied, 
and  attractive  display  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Kxhibiiion,  Messrs, 
Marion  &  Co.  this  year  make  a  show  in  no  wise  inferior  to  it  in  any 
respect,  but  still  more  attractive,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  tlie  novelties 
of  the  year — at  any  rate,  such  novelties  as  have  been  iiiau^'urated  bj 
themselves,  or  by  the  increasingly  large  fraternity  of  inventors  for 
whom  they  are  agents,  or  whose  goods  they  handle.  Biit  the  fact 
of  a  thing  being  new  and  good  at  a  previous  period  mu>t  not  be  held 
as  conceding  that  it  is  not  stiU  excellent.  Nevertheless,  bearing  in 
mind  that  some  of  their  exhibits  have  already  been  described  witb 
considerable  fulness  in  these  pages,  we  shall,  at  present,  give  a  first 
place  in  our  description  to  those  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

First  of  all,  wo  notice  that  in  their  large  Middleiui.HS  Studio 
Cameras  (which  are  here  in  every  size,  from  half-plate  to  15x12) 
they  have  adopted  a  system  of  lever  fine  adjustment  for  fiit-ussing,  of 
wliich  we  have  previously  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  the- 
highest  commendation  when  describing  the  focussing  systtvn  adopted! 
in  some  of  the  large  American  portrait  cameras,  and  of  which  we- 
give  a  detailed  account  in  another  page. 

Passing  over  a  very  great  variety  of  other  cameras,  we  notice  thein 
"  Dolce,"  specially  intended  for  taking  children's  portraits.  This  has 
a  false  front  that  fits  before  a  studio  camera,  and  wliJin  it  is  a 
shutter  and  a  bird.  By  pressing  a  pneumatic  ball,  the  bud  springs 
out  and  gives  a  cuckoo's  cry,  and,  when  the  child's  attention  is  thus 
secured,  tho  turning  of  a  tap  opens  the  shutter  and  \ix-  exposure  is 
effected. 

Among  cameras  of  the  hand  or  detective  class,  Messrs.  Marion  have 
several  possessing  different  characteristics.     Of  these,  the  McKellen 
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DMe«tiT«  vid  Krnvener's  Bonk  Ommen  hare  already  (pages  003^ 
of  oar  last  v^dome)  been  fnUy  deaeribed.  The  platen  in  the  latter 
liaviiig  been  ao  aBial],  If  inch  w^naie,  we  are  ^ail  to  ob«i<>rTe  that  a 
new  edition  of  the  book  camera  u  now  prepared,  in  which  plates  3^ 
inchee  are  tued ;  this  it-ill  expand  ita  sphere  of  luefulneea.  Academj 
and  Parcel  CamerM  also  rao^  in  this  claae.  The  display  of 
Voiptlander  lenses  (for  which  Marion  k  Uo.  are  sole  agents)  is 
exceptionally  large,  and  includes  thiwe  of  erery  form  made  by  this 
manufacturer:  stands  for  ntudio  and  field,  shatters, chemical  cabinets, 
■et^  and,  in  short,  every  ret^uirement  for  the  photographer.  Their 
'*■''"■'*'"'  aetrator  "  is  an  tngenioas  little  instrument  in  form  of  » 


I'tti.  1-2. 

vm  of  pBers,  for  semiiag  the  intsrio.-  . 
This  is  quit*  aaw. 
Ike  ■agaariam  flash  Hght  of  this  firm  is  shown  in  the  following 


:  a.  T.'gnetting  ma»k. 


K«.U. 


diurram.4,  ore  of  which  rfpTi-«<nt«  tho  Un'.-ni  i-rected  on  a  sUad.    It 
in  lao'l -x-ith  paper  lo  as  to  fiiw  a  »v(i  light,  a  ptrtion  bdag  toTO 


*^[»y  *"  "^y  ***  ***"T  *'"  poiilioB  of  the  !aitp,  of  nhich  a  Utvbt 
~ntatism  m  her    gW«n,  A  beiog  the  circular  flame  through  Uie 


centre  of  which  tho  magnesium  powder,  fed  in  at  the  hopper,  15,  is 
projected. 

David  Xoakes  &  Son  hare  a  large  display  of  lantern  appliancfs. 
similar  to  that  of  last  year.    Among  their  novelties  is  a  patent  dia- 


^ 


Fig.  15. 

solver  for  triple  lantercs,  which  is  worked  by  means  of  a  coupler  and 
handle,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  name  Invicta  is  a  trade  term  applied  to  their  cameras,  lenses, 
instantaneoos  and  time  thuttera,  enlarging  apparatus,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  well  represented  in  their  exhibit. 

Jonathan  FallowficU's  exhibit  includes  cameras  of  every  con- 
ceivable stvle,  from  those  of  a  Urge  size  down  to  a  small  one  of  a 
detective  character,  mounts,  sunk  and  plain,  complete  photographic 
outfits,  tripod  and  table  standi),  len»?»,  shuttem,  trays,  chemicals, 
rollirg  presses,  sinks,  backgrounds,  and  dark  room  laaipri,  fitted  fur 
either  oil  or  gas. 

The  displav  of  this  ohl  and  well-knowti  caterer  for  the  photo- 
graphic pubbc  is  of  a  highly  represntative  character,  and  prov<» 
quite  educational  to  those  who  elect  to  study  its  several  components. 

Negretti  &  Zambra  have  a  display  of  dry  plates,  lenses,  paper,  and 
prints.  These  are  such  as  keep  ap  the  weU4an>ed  reputation  of  this 
old-established  firm. 

The  Blair _"  Compact "  lieversiblc-back  famera,  an  American 
production,  is  exhibited  by  Samuel  Fry  &  Co.,  Limited.  It 
claims  to  possess  all  the  defirable  facilities,  combining  lightness  with 
rigidity.    It  is  providt-d  with  a  patent  actuated   focusjin^r  fcrteu, 


Kg.  16. 
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protected  with  a  mahogany  sliding  piece,  so  that  when  folded  it  amy 
te  carried  without  a  case  with  little  fear  of  breakage  of  the  ground 
glass.     It  will  be  observed  from  the  cut  that  it  occupies  little  spuce 
when  folded. 
Tliese  dark  slides  are  fitted  wi-b  shutters  (similar  to  those  introdaced 
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I  ago  br  Ut*  ScotUI  Muiufacturinir  Company,  of  New  \ork. 

lb  kfam  u»  employed.  In  order  to  fill  the  holder  the  shutter  is 
■Atim  out,  Md  the  pUte  i«  then  dropped  into  the  sUde  at  the  front 
«al  held  in  portion  br  a  upring  and  block*.  The  shutter,  which  is 
^tinl*  withdrawn  from  the  holder  during  exposure,  has  one  of  ita 
AidM  iw^hMMd,  on  which  may  be  written  all  particulars  relative  to 


//'MA". 


Fig.  18. 


ffta«xpo8are  of  any  negatire,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  cut.    Chemicals, 

^Mored  boxw,  paper,  dry  plates,  &c.,  form  a  large  element  in  the 

^ohiUt  of  this  firm. 

A 


I.  nnw  p^ti-nt  detectivo  camera  is  shown  among  the  exhibits  of 
,  «'.  Rouch  &  Co.    It  ia  made  in  two  sizes  (.3^  x  ^  and  4^  x  3^), 


Pig.  19. 

-jmbS  u  famished  with  a  doublet  lens,  which  is  used  with  full  aperture. 
Ika  mod»  of  holding  the  camera,  when  being  used,  is  shown  in 
•ike  cut 

QUach  i  Co.  also  show  portable  chemical  laboratories ;  a  changing 
(hack  for  a  camera,  which  can  be  made  to  hold  any  number  of  plates, 
Sthe  Bumbei  being  determined  by  the  weight ;  and  a  pocket  camera. 


Fi^.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


TV  a^Wtre  figures  represent  respectively  the  objects  just  spoken  of. 

TUi*  firm  also  exhibit  their  well-known  studio  and  field  cameras 
•*«d  otbiT  applinncefl,  together  with  a  magnificent  display  of  photo- 
f  riphic  cbfmicaU  of  every  nature. 

MawMD  &  Swdn  have  an  attractive  stand  with  a  varied  exhibit 

^„,.,.;„.  .>f  ,.■.,,..,;   ,1,  ,^^  preparations  pertaining  to  photography' 

liracliitrs  now  metal  dark  slides,  Bracher's 

,  -        -         .-•  --••:'in'"'"''shut«ere,  a  series  of  cloud  negatives, 

•«).)aqiiei»  of  artilicial  flowers  and  grasses  for  studio  use.     An  im- 

|»o.-.a:it  feUure  with  this  firm  is  the  introduction  of  bamboo  and 


other  light  studio  fittings.  Winter's  automatic  hand  camera  is  also 
among  the  exhibits,  a  full  description  of  which  will  shortly  appear  in 
our  columns.  Templeton's  oiyhydrogen  lamp  is  also  shown,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below. 


Fig.  23. 


This  lamp  is  fitted  for  photo-micrography  and  surgeon's  use.  By 
means  of  parallel  rods  this  light  is  capable  of  movement  in  a  back- 
ward or  forward,  horizontal,  or  up-and-down  motion. 

A  very  varied  exhibit  is  shown  by  Walter  Tyler,  London.  His 
grand  triple  lantern  has  an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  fitted  with 
telescopic  rack  fronts  and  extra  large  front  lenses ;  several  of  different 
foci  form  part  of  the  adjuncts  to  this  lantern.  This,  and  in  fact  all 
his  lanterns,  can  bs  filled  with  lime  or  oil  light,  those  for  the  latter 
being  ingeniously  adjusted  for  the  carrying  off  of  the  smoke  and  heat 
from  the  lamps  contained  in  the  two  lower  lanterns.  Tyler's  helio- 
scopic  lantern  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  ordinary 
lantarn  or  for  chemical  or  electrical  experiments.  This,  too,  is  fitted 
for  oil  and  lime  lights.     Reading  lamps,  slides  of  various  styles,  gas 


Fig.  24. 

bottles,  governors,  and  gauges,  ether  saturators  and  back  valves,  and  a 
variety  of  appliances,  are  included  in  the  display  of  this  firm. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  shows  several  novelties,  both  in  processes  and  in 
appUances.  Two  fine  negatives,  1.5  x  12,  are  exhibited,  enlarged  from 
cabinet  and  quarter-plate  by  Obernetter's  method  of  direct  enlarging. 
The  enlarged  negatives  are  on  patent  plates,  a  perfectly  even  thick- 
ness of  film  being  necessary  to  success.  The  negatives  are  exposed  in 
an  ordinary  enlarging  camera,  developed  with  iron,  and  after  washing 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potassium.  One  part  of  bichromate  with 
five  of  nitric  acid  and  five  of  water  form  a  stock  solution ;  this  is 
diluted  fifteen  to  sixteen  times  with  water,  and  the  plate  flooded  with 
it.  Then  follows  resensitising  with  strong  liquid  ammonia,  -880,  one 
part  of  ammonia  and  one  of  bromide  of  ammonia  in  one  hundred  of 
water.  After  washing,  and  a  second  exposure  in  diffused  light,  the 
plate  is  redeveloped  witli  the  old  developer,  which  may  be  strengthened 
up  with  new.  The  image  will  soon  reappear,  being  built  up  from 
below  the  film  ;  hence  density  must  be  entirely  judged  by  transmitted 
light.  The  enlarged  nijgativos  have  the  character  of  originals,  and 
many  of  them  are  said  to  yield  better  prints  than  the  plates  from 
which  they  are  the  copies.  The  process  presents  many  difficulties, 
and  requires  considerable  experience,  but  the  results  are  undoubtedly 
very  fine. 

Some  prints  on  Obernetter's  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  paper  are 
shown,  as  well  as  on  plates  (opals),  coated  with  the  same  emubion. 

Amongst  the  novelties  of  the  season  is  Mr.  Gotz's  "  new  volute  " 
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ahnttar,  an  improvement  on  bis  fonner  model.  In  the  new  form  the 
lDechiuu«m  i*  entirelj  enclosed  in  •  caae  of  ebonite  about  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  thick,  an<l,  for  a  whole-plate  leni,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  hj  four  inches  high.  The  instrument  is  wound  up  by 
means  of  a  small  milled  head  at  the  back,  and  may  be  set  to  either 
iostantaneoos  or  timed  exposures  by  toming'  a  »mall  crank.  A 
succession  of  six  bstantaneons  exposures  can  be  made,  and  about  four 
timed  exposures,  once  the  shutter  is  fully  wound  up,  a  distinction 
which  was  also  a  characteristic  of  the  first  model,  while  the  new 
form  adds  a  considerable  gain  in  the  rapidity  of  the  instantaneous 
action.  Another  shutter  is  the  "  Wing,''  which  opens  by  two  metal 
blades  from  the  centre.  Its  action  is  Teiy  rapid,  and  it  is  constmeted 
for  timed  as  well  as  for  instantaneoos  exposures  at  will.  Ootz's  patent 
camera  ia  also  on  Tiew,  one  single  13  x  10  serring  as  an  illustration  of 
his  principle  of  camera  conatmctioo,  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
erecting  arrangements,  swing  from  near  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and 
the  perfect  balanoe  of  the  camera  obUined  with  short  focus.  The 
adaptation  of  his  7|  x  6  aixe  for  stereoscopic  work  will  interest  those 
who  are  desirous  of  bringing  aboot  the  rrriral  of  this  beautiful 
branch  of  the  art-ecience. 


FIFTT  TEAB8'  PHOTOORAPHT.* 
Cortanxo  from  where  I  left  oft  in  my  prefioM  eommnnieation,  we  win 
for  a  httl4>mMider  the  work  dooe  by  the  Aoieriean  phik>eophar.  Dr.  John 
VViUiamDnvar.  Allow  ne  in  the  first  iiMtaee  to  show  too.  by  means 
d  the  laotnv,  a  pectrait  of  this  dietimnMiea  eneriiDsataUst.  Draper 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  obtain  a  fhnlnmili  Jt  the  moon  This  was 
Mcnied  on  a  DagnsReotype  pUto  on  llanb  SS,  1840.  The  siie  of  the 
figure  was  about  one  inji  in  diaiaeler,  and  the  espoanra  was  twenty 
""""•f^.Th"  Phptopmph  is  preeerrsd  in  the  New  Toek  Ljeemn  S 
Natural  Hi^Ky.  la  Dr^wr-s  ■SMin,  pahUahed  in  Loodon  in  1878. 
we  find  all  his  early  photogranhie  rsesMehee  giwB  in  detail,  bat  we  need 
nwgomtetheee.  We  mey.  Swem.  tete  to  Ue  two  pbotoaMtan.  the 
ehkr-hydrofn  aod  the  teiie  oialMe.    la  the  ternvteteneot  the 

at  by  the  ehemleri  aation  w£ieh  takes  ptaee  whsB  a  mixtaie  d  hydrogen 
and  ohloriMiHM  is  aeted  oo  by  Ui^  and  ia  the  other,  as  the  u^ 
mphes,  tone  «kli  sotottai  waa  «^oMd  to  light,  the  qoantity  of  car- 

er  by  weight.    '"■■'jOQe  aa  thew  itinloiuHwi  Mdonbtedly  are,  they  are 

credited  with  bsiag  the  first  to  pnlMaaariol  Iram  fsrrie  oaUateTTliis 
«as  m  the  year  l»t8.  Draper  oesuied  teMlf  swh  with  pho(a.4peotro- 
•eopic  work,  and  was  the  first  to  phMainfli  iHMt  are  knoirarMtherad 
1  on  toe  speetrm.  This  be  aaeemplkhad  by  the  oae  o(  bitumen  in 
t-iir*-.^  '^"j*-"'  "*  ChemisHy  and  Nataral  History  in  the 
i^'^&  t2Zl!:^i^:rTj^:^jr*^  v.  .he  chair  in  th,  y-r 
u  ^'!!.!?^'^ '•'??"'"'*''*"•"'■  »***V^7.  •»<»•»>•"«"•  which 
tai^«aa{rf  lh«jmiih,  as  nw*  of  yoa  a»  aBawaie.  U  that  of  Frederick 
j!^jif^-    ^,'^>T«'^  !*««»»"»»««»«»  «»P<«»  the  SBwen  while  a 

S^.oTa^^-35^^^^ 

not  te  amoment  to  be  SMoeed  tha  he  was  the  tfeoorew S  eoltodi^ 

SL^^%'^'™*?^'»«"'»^«*««»N««4«wft»i.  Aieher 
•as  m  early  l,f.  apprsniiesd  to  a  iUi  ■lilii.  Md  mnimmpmai,  took  to 
moA^Ung  for  tbs  trade.    He  aftannrfe  loiioMd  thTprataSoa  of  a 

S^  ^iL*^  PjAHahed  Ueeeeooat  of  the  eoOodioo  nn^sas  in  the 
mir^^Lr? 'J^'^  •**••  that  he  h^  pcodneeTpietares  by 
msuis  of  eoUedioa  in  the  aatnma  of  ISfiO.    The  details  of  theproosss 

^  »^  '?'^*r>' ««*^  •«*«  *^  paitlenlaia.    £fike  it  tb 
ibat  Aicbm  s  pro  esse  waa  what  really  popohuiaed  photonaphT 

^^?fS^i^'!!?!2?Llr  «*■«•»«•  to  be  loond  Mlowing  the 

/^JSS^£S^!i^S£5f?i:5?^   As  iewril  known.  Areher  did  not 

;  r.SSiSrii'*"^'*^?  '«»  "^  dJeoo»ery.     Unlike  some  of 

.a,U^SSS^^£?  2?  ^r^  "*  ■*  -Vrii^ta  free  to  aU  the 

*otU,  benefiting  othscs,  lor  it  SMnol  be  iSid  that  mauT  fortunes 

""'r^JS^J?!! 'rr-?^*' "«•*«— «^-     AreirdK 
m«^  yean  after  be  h^  msds  his  free  gift  to  thi  world.     In  May, 

r^^^  '  T  **'  'T^7*^'  ^"^  V^—^  "way.    Mrs.  Arohi; 

StZ^U^^ST!!^  ^'^  «•«•  *!>'»»  <»«>«hters  totally  nn- 

;-».  _L  i^^^Pj***  eisftione  of  the  pbolographio  community  a 

-^^o^^ldZ^iS^  to  seeow  to  Ih.  family  sntnoent  lor  their  eja. 

Th^e^lodK  woeeeerri^  aq««n.  far  many  years,  but  it  had  iu 
2»J^»  -  "ell  as  lU  adTantages.  It  was  not  raitable  for  outdoor 
lAMognpby.  masmoch  as  it  was  Deceesary  to  lake  to  the  field  of  opera- 
»*«"•"  the  pMaphemalia  of  the  dark  loiD.    Heaee,  the  dsaiie  aXto 

HBSHelO. 


produce  a  plate  that  could  be  prepared  at  home,  having  the  neoessarw 
keeping  qualities,  so  that  it  could  be  brought  back   after  exposure  fci- 
Bubseqnent  development  in  the  studio.     So  much  was  attempted  ia  tlfc-- 
direction  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  simply  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the- 
more  prominent  processes.      Abney,  in  his  article  on  Pliotograplai  in  tht- 
EneyeUt^otdia  Britarmiea  gives  the  credit  to  M.  Gandin  as  being  the  Ibst-- 
to  experiment  with  collodion  dry  plates.    This  was  in  the  year  1664,  aol' 
his  researches  are  detailed  in  La  Lumiire  for  that  year  under  the  dates  efT 
April  23  and  May  27.    AU  the  collodion  dry  plate  processes  devised  hait  »- 
strong  family  likeness,  the  plate  being  coated  in  the  first  instaooe  witl& 
todisjgd  eoUodion,  afterwards  sensitised  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  mag 
finally  washed,  had  what  was  known  as  the  preservative  applied  to  it,  aSe 
many  were  the  preeerratiTeepnt  forward  from  time  to  time.  Wemanrefcr- 
to  the  following  :  tea,  eoffee,  albnmen,  tannin,  honey,  gum  arabio,  beer,. 
and  geUtine.  Tanpenot's  process,  which  I  know  was  worked  by  gome  of  ooi- 
members,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  di^  plate  processes 
—in  this  albnmen  played  the  part  of  the  preservative,     .^gain,  the  gtmi 
gaUie  proeeas,  introdneed  by  B.  Manners  Oordon,  was  also  one  givtef - 
good  resolts.    We  will  only  refer  to  another,  viz..  Major  Uuseell's  «~-*— 
process,  and  this  proceae  leads  ns  to  speak  of  what  we  now  know  as  thv-- 
;•  alkaline  developer,"  fo»  it  appears  that  in  1862  Major  Hnssell  introdoeeC 
It  in  connexion  with  the  platea  prepared  by  his  method.  In  thist" — ' 


..  u  VVUUB.UUU  ..  iwj  tuo  fnmuam  fxvymnn  OJ  nis  meUXXI.    XU  UUS  OCT* 

we  have,  as  is  well  known,  three  bodies  present— an  alkali ;  a  redi 

agrat,  for  the  mpet  part  pyrogaDie  aeid ;  and  a  restrainer.  a  9(M>iB-> 
btooude.  This  developer  plaesd  a  new  power  in  the  photographer's  hnd^ 
but  It  was  not  till  the  gelwne  rapid  plate  made  its  appearance  *>«««  ita* 
real  importanee  became  manifest. 

We  wiU  now  comedown  to  the  year  18W,  and  in  this  year  we  find  th«t». 
distinct  •dvaace  waa  made  iriten  Bolton  and  Sayce  brought  forwmd  their 
eoUodion  emolaion  proeees.     As  ia  well  known,  this  metho»l  did  away  with  i 
theswisitising  bath. the  sensitiTe  salt  of  tUver  being  f ornie<l  in  the  ooUodieo. 
J5*      *•  "'  d««>™P<'«i»ion  removed  by  washing.     The  aotnal  painm. 
-Bmrmtaa  was  not  byanymcaasgreat,  it  was  rather  the  reverse  ;  but  this: 
method  of  proeeeding  when  applied  to  the  vehicle  gehktine  has  been  Oc- 
means  of  giving  ds  all  the  brilliant  results  photography  has  in  these 
r5?  ??^  eehloTed.    Up  to  the  point  we  have  been  oonaidering  «m» 
todide  of  aUver  had  farmed  the  mamitay  of  the  photographer,  but  with  thir.- 
mtrodoetion  of  the  emolsion  plato  recoorte  was  had  to  the  bromidi-  • 
Emalskmnroeeesae  may  be  broadly  elaaeed  as  washed  and  nnwashed:    li 
the  latter  the  emnUon  was  washed  in  $Uu  on  the  plate,  in  the  former  the 
waehinf  waa  efleeled  on  the  material  as  a  whole. 

leaving  eoUodifla  cmnlaton,  and  passing  on  to  oonsidcr  its  motp 
sQoessafnl  rival    gelatine  emolaian— the  first  in  the  field  to  point  on: 
Its  possibiUtiea  waa  Dr.  Biehard  Leaeh  Maddoz.    We  present  yon  with 
his  portrait.    Dr.  Maddoz  in  1871  ssenrsd  negatives  by  means  of  a  silver 
salt  emnla^  ia  gektine.    In  1874  Mr.  A.  KeoneU  published  a  tormahr 
PTJV  8«>^  wwtlta,  and  in  1878  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  a  photographic  amat«u- 
pnbli^ed  resnlto  showing  bow  great  aensiUveness  and  rapidity  were  t. 
be  obtained  by  keeping  the  gelatine  liquid  for  several  days  at  at  Ibw- 
temperatme.    This  mode  of  oblafaiinB  the  silver  saH  in  a  highly  scnu. 
Hve  eonditkm  reeeived  the  aonewhat  homely  term  of  '•  cooking."    Th.     . 
reenlU  obtained  by  the  foregoing  experimenters  were  snfficietitly  n 
markaUe  to  bring  other*  bito  the  field.  And  the  consequence  was  thti 
many  modifleationa  ware  introdneed.  aU  having  the  same  end  in  vievr 
VIZ.,    to  podnee  a  vesy  snaeeptible  photognmhio   pUtc.      We  mrr- 
simply  refer  to  some  of  the  namee  associated  with  th»  work;  the  hi^ 
w  •  J2»  Monekhoven.  Dr.  H.  Vogel,  of  BcrUn,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortlsr 
MrW.  B.  Bolton,  Mr.  W.  K.  Henderson,  and  many  others. 

Trbwe  is  one  invaetigator  who  stands  out  pre-eminently  in  scientific 
l*5j*JWhyt  and  who  has  done  much  towarOs  clearing  np  many  of  the 
ebMiiieal  ehaages  involved  when  light  acU  on  the  sensitive  gelatine  filto, 
I  aUode  to  Captain  Abney.  To  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  the  work 
^'i^bj  kttuj  a  certain  amoont  of  chemical  knowledge  is  necessary. 
•  .  "!?"•  "tothina  else,  the  preparation  of  his  peculisriy  constructed" 

fona  of  rilver  hwmMe.  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  photograph  the  r«I 
jayaof  the  speetnnn  and  the  rays  beyond,  would  have  earned  him  the 
foremoet  plaoe.    Abney  first  pointed  out  the  capabilities  of  hydzoqoinone 
"  '  cS'^f"'  '^  IP"''*'  "^  difference  between  this  substance  and  the 
pyio  being  that  while  the  latter  requires  the  presence  of  the  restrainer,  th« 
formn  ean  be  need  per  tt.    Am  1  would  like  to  refer  to  what  hasbeec- 
done  in  proeeeees  when  silver  has  not  been  made  use  of,  and  to  photo- 
mechanical processes,  we  will  require  to  pass  on.    1  feel  that  I  am  d»- 
poaiog  very  summarily  of  much  that  is  interesting  and  necessary  for 
a  true  eetimate  of  the  gradual  development  of  that  process  which  has 
made  photography  the  thing  it  actually  is ;  but  in  order  that  I  may  not 
*PP**' before  too  again  this  session  with  another  continontion  I  will  try- 
to  oompreaa  the  more  salient  points  still  to  be  touched  upon  into  the? 
narrowest  poaable  Umila.     A  few  words,  then,  in  the  first  mstanc^ 
nserding  the  carbon  prBuiiai.     We  have  in  our  first  oommnnieaticBi 
already  referred  to  the  reaetion  noted  by  Mungo  Ponton  of  the  ngac- 
turn  by  light  of  a  bichromate ;  but  another  fact  has  to  be  recorded,  and  it  . 
IS  this,  that  shonU  gelatine,  glue,  gum,  or  albumen  be  present  along  with-. 
the  bichromate,  theae  sabetanoes  become  insoluble.    Taking  gohitine  audi 
mixing  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  colouring  matter,  and  coating  papez 
with  the  mixture,  thereafter  treating  it  with  a  sohition  of  biehromaUi. 
we  find  that  alter  exposure  to  light  we  are  enabled  by  the- djssolrijrfr 
away  of  the  unaltered  gelatine  by  means  of  hot  water  to  obtain  a  pictazu. 
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Ctmlm  vnevHioot  m  ntemnrj,  »noh  u  dwloping  from  the  bock,  4c., 
trZwMthTuU  toow.  but  thoM  w«  w»d  not  enter  upon,  »8  it  is  with 
2,^Sct  o«  «»»•  •»bi»ct  w«  ut  mow  imm«lUt«ly  oonoeniea.  Talbot 
hU  otUiMi  thi«  proMrt*  ol  tht  iniolnbility  of  the  altered  gelatine  for 
te  pradociioo  ol  CTrtAtd  pUiM  in  1868,  but  Poitevin,  a  Ircnch 
XJrl  ihtltnlf'  a  c*rbon  pwoSw  in  Engluid  in  1885,  and  Ponncoy, 
tm  KmM''>'"""'  poblUhed  in  IMU  a  aimikr  prooeM.  Half  tonss  wore 
m^Sriaboth  prooewefc  U  wa«  not  tiU  1864  that  carbon  prmUng 
bmmu  aoeompliehod  fact.  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  may  be  reckoned  the  true 
piooeat.  vban  be  ahowed  ho#  to  detelop  tlie  picture  from  the  back  by 
tnadaniiic  it  to  an  indiambbet  aupport  while  developing ;  he  it  was 
who  Aim  inttoduoed  the  now  lamiliar  carbon  tissue.  We  have  not  the 
lima  to  r>  into  all  the  eimpUficalion  of  details  which  has  gradually  been 
•TolTad  in  the  working  out  of  the  process,  but  we  may  simply  refer  to 
l)aw}«r°i  fleuble  siHiport,  which  was  a  decided  adrance,  and  which  was 
inliodaoed  by  Mr.  Sawyer  in  1874.  The  carbon  process  remams  with  us 
to  this  iu,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  pictures  on  opal  plates  pro- 
Jooed  by  (his  means  presented  for  sale  in  the  various  shops  in  Ulasgow, 
U  ahowt  M  sign  of  'iimini.hing  vitality.  W.  Lano,  jdn. 

{To  be  eoncludtd.) 


CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE  PAPERS. 
U. 
SCIENCE  AND  ABT. 
By  Dr.  P.  H.  Ejiebson. 
toes  all  mental  progress  consists,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown, 
lor  the  most  part  in  differentiation — that  is,  in  the  analysis  of  an  un- 
Itnown  oomplex  into  known  components — surely  it  were  folly  to  confaae 
any  knger  the  aims  of  Science  and  Art.  Bather  should  we  endeavour  to 
draw  an  indeUble  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  for  in  this  way  we 
make  mental  progress,  and  Science  and  Art  at  the  same  time  begin  to 
gather  together  their  scattered  forces,  each  one  taking  under  its  own 
■Undaid  those  powers  that  belong  to  it,  and  thus  becoming  integrated, 
and  oeoeasarily  stronger  and  more  permanent ;  for  evolution  is  integra- 
tion and  differentiation  passing  into  a  coherent  heterogeneity.  Now,  I 
do  noi  mean  to  immise  that  this  confusion  between  Science  and  Art 
exists  everywhere ;  it  does  not.  But  I  feel  sure  that  it  exists  largely  in 
the  ever-increasing  body  of  persons  who  practise  photography.  The 
majority  of  tlit'se  have  not  thorouglily,  nay,  not  even  adequately,  thought 
the  matter  out.  It  is  obvious,  then,  according  to  the  teachings  of  cvolu- 
iion,  that,  U  we  are  to  make  progress,  this  ditlerentiation  must  be  made, 
thonnighly  understood,  and  rigidly  adhered  to  by  every  practitioner  of 
photograpny.  Each  one  must  have  his  aim  clearly  stamped  upon  his 
mind,  vhether  it  be  tlie  advancement  of  Science  or  the  creation  of  works 
whose  aim  and  end  is  to  give  esthetic  pleasure.  Proceed  we  now  to 
analyse  the  difference  between  the  aims  and  ends  of  Science  and  Art. 
Let  OS  Atst  approach  the  subject  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 

Aamiming  that  we  have  before  us  a  living  man,  let  us  proceed  together 
to  atody  him  scientifically,  for  the  nonce  imagining  our  minds  to  be 
Virginal  tablets,  without  score  or  scratch.  Let  us  proceed  first  to  record 
the  eoloor  of  his  skin,  his  hair  and  eyes,  the  texture  of  his  skin,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  various  orifices  in  his  face,  the  number  of  his 
limbs,  the  various  measurements  of  all  these  members.  So  we  go  on 
iotegrating  and  diflerentiating  until  we  find  that  we  have  actually  built 
ap  a  aeienoe — ethnology.  If  we  pursue  the  study,  and  begin  to  compare 
dilTatent  races  of  men  with  each  other,  we  find  our  ethnology  extends  to 
a  mon  oomplex  anthropology.  Wo  next  observe  that  the  eyelids  open 
and  dose,  the  lips  open,  sounds  issue  from  the  mouth,  and  our  curiosity 
leadi  us  to  dissect  a  dead  subject ;  and  we  find  that  beneath  the  skin,  fat, 
and  saporficial/iMciir  there  are  muscles,  each  supplied  with  vessels  and 
nerve*.  We  trace  these  vessels  and  nerves  to  their  common  origins,  and 
are  led  lo  the  heart  and  brain.  In  short,  we  find  the  science  of  anatomy 
grows  up  nnder  our  hands,  and  if  we  go  on  with  our  studies  we  are  led 
into  mieroecopy.  Then  we  begin  to  ponder  on  the  reasons  why  the 
blood  flows,  on  the  reasons  why  the  corrugator  tupercilii  and  depree»ore» 
UHjuU  oriM  act  in  weeping,  the  miuculua  suptrbm  in  practical  arrogance, 
and  the  Utcator  anguli  oru  act  in  snarling  or  sneering.  So  we  go  on 
sttklving  the  fanctioiu  of  bA  the  organs  we  find  in  our  man,  and,  lo !  we 
aa*  deep  in  physiology  ;  and  if  we  go  deeply  enough,  we  find  the  thread 
loat  ia  the  mosi  complex  problems  of  organic  chemistry  and  molecular 
physics.  And  so  wo  might  go  on  stadymg  this  man ;  and  if  our  lives 
were  Icog  enough,  and  if  we  bad  capacity  enough,  we  should  be  led 
through  a  stody  ol  this  man  to  a  knowledge  of  all  physical  phenomena, 
so  wondartol  and  beautiful  is  the  all-pervading  principle  of  the  con- 
sarvation  of  energy,  and  so  indestructible  is  matter.  As  we  proceeded 
with  our  studies  we  shouM  have  been  observmg,  recording,  positing 
bypotheeas,  and  either  proving  or  disproving  tliem.  In  all  these  ways 
•e  shoo  d  have  been  adding  to  the  sura  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  greatest 
Slops  made  in  our  advancement  we  should  have  made  use  of  our  con- 
•imctivo  imagination— the  highest  intellectual  power,  aocordinc  to  recent 
peycboligista.  " 

I'lie  reeolu  of  those  investigations,  if  we  were  wise,  would  have  been 
recorded  in  the  simplest  and  tersest  Unguago  possible,  for  such  is  the 


language  of  Science.  It  is  needless  to  point  nut  that  in  these  records  of 
our  studies,  as  in  the  records  of  all  scientific  studies,  too  many  facts 
could  not  possibly  be  registered.  Every  little  fact  is  welcome  in  scientific 
study,  so  long  as  it  is  true.  And  thus  the  humblest  scientific  worker 
may  help  in  the  great  work ;  his  mite  is  always  acceptable.  Such  is, 
alas  1  not  the  case  with  that  jealous  goddess,  Art ;  she  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  mediocrity.  A  had  work  of  art  has  no  raison  d'etre;  it  is 
worse  than  useless— it  is  haimful.  To  sum  up,  then,"  Science,"  as 
Professor  Huxley  says,  "  is  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature  obtained 
by  observation,  experiment,  and  reasoning.  No  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween common  knowledge  of  things  and  scientific  knowledge,  nor  between 
common  reasoning  and  scientific  reasoning.  In  strictness,  all  accurate 
knowledge  is  Science,  and  all  exact  reasoning  is  soientitic  reasoning. 
The  method  of  observation  and  experiment  by  which  such  great  results 
are  obtained  in  Science  is  identically  the  same  as  that  which  is  employed 
by  every  one  every  day  of  his  life,  but  refined  and  rendered  precise." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Art,  and  look  at  our  imaginary  man  from  the  artistic 
standpoint.  Assuming  that  we  have  learned  the  techniiue  of  some 
method  of  artistic  expression,  and  that  is  part  of  the  science  we  require, 
we  will  proceed  with  our  work. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figure  before  us  from  the  sculptor's  point  of  view. 
Now,  what  is  our  mental  attitude  ?  We  no  longer  care  for  many  of  tho 
facts  that  interested  us  when  we  were  studying  the  man  scientifically  ; 
we  care  little  about  his  anatomy,  less  about  his  physiology,  and  nothing 
at  all  about  organic  chemistry  and  molecular  physios.  We  care  notliing 
for  his  morality,  his  thoughts,  his  habits  and  customs,  his  sociological 
history,  in  fact ;  neither  do  we  care  about  his  ethnological  characters. 
If  he  be  a  good  model,  it  matters  little  whether  he  be  (Jreek,  Italian, 
or  Circassian.  But  we  do  care,  above  all,  for  his  type,  his  build,  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  comports  himself ;  for  our  aim  is  to  make  a  statue 
like  him,  a  statue  possessing  qualities  that  shall  give  ajsthetic  pleasure. 
For  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  work  of  art  ends  with  itself  ;  there  sliould  be 
no  ulterior  motive  beyond  the  giving  of  ajsthetio  pleasure  to  the  most 
cultivated  and  sensitively  refined  natures. 

The  first  thing,  then,  we  must  do  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  model. 
Will  he  do  for  the  purpose  ?  Are  his  features  suitable  ?  Is  he  well 
modelled  in  aU  parts?  Does  he  move  easily  and  vath  grace?  If  he 
fulfils  all  these  conditions  we  engage  him.  Then  we  watch  his  move- 
ments, and  seize  on  a  beautiful  pose.  Now  with  our  clay  we  begin  to 
model  him.  As  we  go  on  with  our  work  we  begin  to  see  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  record  all  the  facts  about  him  with  our  material,  and  we 
soon  find  it  is  undesirable  to  do  so — nay,  pernicious.  We  cannot  model 
those  hundreds  of  fine  wrinkles,  those  thousands  of  hairs,  those  myriads 
of  pores  in  the  skin  that  v.e  see  before  us.  What,  then,  must  we  do ? 
We  obviously  select  some  facts — the  most  sahcnt,  if  we  are  wise — and 
leave  out  the  rest. 

All  at  once  the  fundamental  distinction  between  Science  and  Art  dawns 
upon  us.  We  cannot  record  too  many  facts  in  Science  ;  the  fewer  facts 
we  record  in  Art,  and  yet  express  the  subject  so  that  it  cannot  be  better 
expressed,  the  better.  All  the  greatest  artists  have  left  out  as  much  as 
possible.  They  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  lioe  analysis  of  the  model, 
and  the  Greeks  succeeded. 

It  is  beside  the  question  to  show  how  Science  has  exercised  an  injurious 
influence  upon  certain  schools  in  art,  but  that  would  be  very  easy  to  do. 
At  the  same  time  the  best  Art  has  been  founded  on  scientific  principles — 
that  is,  the  physical  facts  have  been  true  to  nature. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Art  is  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  recording  of 
certain  facts,  with  the  aim  of  giving  aesthetic  pleasure ;  and  it  differs  from 
Science  fundamentally,  in  that  as  few  facts  as  are  compatible  with  com- 
plete expression  are  chosen,  and  these  are  arranged  so  as  to  appeal  to  the 
emotional  side  of  man's  nature,  whereas  the  scientific  facts  appeal  to  his 
intellectual  side. 

But,  as  in  many  erroneous  ideas  that  have  had  cnrrency  for  long  there 
lurks  a  germ  of  truth,  so  there  lurks  still  a  leaven  of  Art  in  Science  and  a 
leaven  of  Science  in  Art ;  but  in  eacli  these  leaveniugs  are  subordinate, 
and  not  at  the  first  blush  appreciable.  For  example,  in  Science  the  facts 
can  be  recorded  or  demonstrated  with  selection,  arrangement,  and 
lucidity — that  is,  the  leaven  of  Art  in  Science.  Whilst  in  Art  the 
physical  facts  of  nature  must  be  truthfully  rendered— that  is,  the  leaven 
of  Science  in  Art. 

And  so  we  see  there  is  a  relationship  between  Science  and  Art,  and  yet 
they  are  as  the  poles  asunder. 

(2*0  be  concluded.) 


I 


Jforcign  llotes  ani  |leU)S. 


TiiEKE  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  liuUttin  de  la  Societe  Fraiieaise 
de  I'hotoiiraphie  a  description  of  a  method  for  removing  the  so-called 
dichroic  film  on  negatives,  that  appears  red  by  transmitted,  and  green  by 
reflected,  light.  The  negative  is  plunged  for  some  minutes  into  water, 
and  afterwards,  for  some  twenty  to  forty  seconds,  into  a  solution  of  2  :  lUU 
of  perchlorido  of  iron ;  then,  without  washing,  into  a  solution  of  fresh 
hyposulphite,  and  finally  washed  in  a  copious  supply  of  water.     The  film 
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in  qncatioii  haa  oolj  be«B  toond  to  appMc  ^riien  alkaline  developera  have 
beat  allowed  to  act  too  long  apon  negatiTea  that  bad  been  insoffioieatlj 
expoaed  in  the  camera,  and  even  then  only  with  qaick-aeting  emnJaiont. 


Tbb  entimooa  of  ioatantenaoM  photogrmphjr  into  the  domain  of  diploaaae^ 
wovUMem  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  hiitatjr  of  the  art ;  at  any  rate,  it  ia 
an  eieallant  proof  of  the  lofty  poaitioo  which  it  haa  saceeeded  in  gaining 
for  itwlf  in  the  modem  world.  The  German  Emperor  waa  anxioua  a 
short  time  back  to  obtain  fame  photographs  of  the  ambaaaador  and  hia 
suite,  who  had  anrred  in  Berlin  with  the  preaenta  aent  to  the  Emperor 
hj  the  Saltan  of  Koroeoo.  The  law  of  Mohammed,  howarar,  expreaaly 
forUda  his  diaeiplea  to  permit  any  kind  of  afigiaa  of  their  peraoni  to  be 
prodneed,  whether  by  the  brush  of  the  artist  or  the  camera  of  the  phato-  • 
KTapbar.  What  waa  to  be  done?  The  Empecor  appears  to  haw  beea 
lirnasiin.  the  ambaaadar  nawilling  to  eoauait  ain.  The  Uordias  knot  waa 
cat  17  two  ingeniooa  eoartiaia  Coont  Kanitz  and  Count  von  Luttiehan. 
Tba  aoatt  phoHnnaphar.  at  Uiair  aaggartiao,  placed  himaelf  io  amboah, 
and  at  the  proiMr  raoaaiit  altar  tba  piawfalfoii  pi  mil  hia  trigger  and 
look  a  pistol  pbotograph  of  the  oawittfalK  toUower  of  the  Prophet ! 


Tn  kat  goanl  maaUng  of  tba  AmaUur  PhaUgrapUe  Club  of  Vienna 
seems  to  have  ppassaaiil  more  than  tba  nsoal  interest  of  such  rennions. 
Prof.  O.  Simoo^  bad  jost  rstnnisd  from  the  Csnary  Islands,  of  which  ha 
gave  an  cnlartatning  aeeooat ;  while  Dr.  JnL  Hof  man  exhibited  a  number 
of  pbotograi^  and  reprodnetiaaa  wbicb  be  bad  taken  by  ibe  magaeaiam 
flash  lamp  from  eokmrsd  origiaala,  and  aaada  an  axpUnatory  aeriaa  o< 
ramarka  wbicb  appear  to  baToooeopiad  a  eoaaidamble  tuna.  Thapatisnea 
of  the  aadimee  waa.  bowarar,  at  laat  rewarded  bv  the  aibibttion  of  the 
Tcry  inlaMating  pbotagiapha  which  Dr.  HeoUk  bad  taken  of  pre-Christian 
!  fisertptioiis,  more  aspeiEiaUy  of  eaaailccm  abanalan  diaaevarsd  on  bricks 
from  Soatbera  Babylania,  and  wblob  ha  aloaUatad  wilb  eoaaiderable 
eroditioa. 

AoooMMM  lotba  Jtf^SMVrtv  Jt  U  Pkolagrmfkit,  U.  Bloik,  jao.,  of  Paris,  by 
an  lofaiaM  anamamawt  kaown  to  mtmj  o(  tba  old  aoUodion  workers,  ' 
haa  aneaaadad  ia  raadatiag  vMUa  tba  iknalapuisut  of  a  aegativa  to  a 
whole  rlass,  Tbe  nagativa  waa  jglaaad  in  a  vaaasl  with  paiallal  sides  of 
rfd  glaaa,  into  whieb  tba  daveiopla>  flosda  wan  tntrmlnfwl.  and  Ibawboia 
I  '.-oiaetad  on  a  scraaa  bjr  tbe  oiy hydrogen  licht. 


A  Bksuii  soeiely,  wboaa  obiaet  ia  tba  ptoridhig  of  soitable  work  for  ladiaa 
and  girla  of  tba  baUar  cJaaaaa,  baa  lUwdsd  to  aaiaat  pbotoenphy  aa  one  of 
tbe  moat  aakaUabMaol  aapiograMt.  and  baaaoaafsd  (or  a  quarterly 
coarse  of  iiuimetioB  and  lartnrsa  in  tba  art- 


I    caniun,  ol  Aliiaiin.  baa  latatjr 


•*? 


18  of  re- 


ptanaiing  a  new  body  of  a  yellow 
and  wbieb,  espedally  in  alkalina 


du' 

eoloar,  wbisb  ha  calla  aatbtarobin. 

aolntioaa,  poaaaaasa  tba  power  o<  abaerbiag  oxygen  ia  a~  high  degree. 

AntbtaroMa,  tboogh  not  solaMa  in  wmm.  Awlias  in  alkaliaa,  and  stall 

facttar  in  aleobel  and  arialinon*  aaatla  aeM.    Aa,  bowatar,  gelatine  ptatea 

are  alwaya  derelopad  with  alfcaKoa  aohittoBa,  aa  azperimeot  with  antbra- 

raUa  woaid  bo  wall  wortb  UTtaigfarlMi  paipoaa,  especially  aa  only  dilate 

aolatioaa  of  alkaliaa  are  raqnifM  to  diaiahw  it    Aatbnit>btn  aolntiona, 

bowerar,  ie]Btra  eooataatiy  io  be  ptapazad  afiaab,  aa  they  do  not  keep 

wslL 


A  roaacui  baa  bacn  aomi— faatad  to  tba  Frsaeh  Soeialy  of  Photography 
by  U.  OManbaim  tot  deralopaMat,  h^  aaaas  of  eoaaUnad  hydroqainooe 
and  pytoMlUe  acid :  iba  fcUowiag  aoiotiaoa.  vbleb  kaap  wall,  aboold  be 
prepared  Matabaad  :— 

Soiotion  A. 

^ttat 810  gram  mea. 

Carbonate  of  sod-t                                         ...     5U         „ 
Sulphite  of  soda  3o 

To  be  mixad  while  hot,  and  ft  gWMsa  of  b  TdnqaiDODe  to  be  added  after 

illtratioo. 


Watsr 

s  ■  •  ■ 

1 


Soiotion  B. 


!•»••*■«•■' a»  *•■••*• ■•«••■ 


nf  A,  and  16  e.e.  of  0. 


S7u  giaiiuaaa. ) 
%,     ••  hot. 

Sdropa.        ) 


Da.  DaoKsa,  of  Rntin. 
wbieb  tba  a." 
Aypbotograi    . 


sloped  by  meaaa  of  tbaaa 
1 1  Tigonmaty  daAaad. 


out  a  naw  matbod  by 

tendered  in  the  paat 

.vceiTtd  a  still  wider 


extension.  Instantaneous  photography  has,  according  to  him,  proved 
itself  of  great  value  in  expoiments  on  the  strength  of  building  materials, 
and  seems  likely  to  do  so  still  more  in  tlie  future.  In  testing  the  bre  jsing 
strain  of  a  steel  bar,  either  by  pressure  or  strain,  it  is  often  of  great 
impuitance  to  fix  exactly  the  instant  when  the  piece  of  metal  gives  way. 
On  subjecting  a  piece  of  metal  to  jiressure,  the  question  arises,  What 
alterations  of  form  take  place  in  the  metal  at  the  time,  and  what  altera- 
tion of  form  occurs  when  the  metal  is  slowly  released  from  this  pressure  ? 
The  assistanoe  of  instantaneous  photography  has  proved  of  value  in 
furnishing  answers  to  both  tlieso  questions. 


Dr.  C.  Abmolo,  of  Hanover,  recommends,  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Photafruphitcke  ilittheiliageti,  the  employment  of  pyrooateohin  as  a  devel- 
oper. For  plates  of  a  size  up  to  18  x  24  centimetres  he  employs  a  mixture 
of  0-06  grammes  pyrocatechin  and  5  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potash 
dissolved  io  a  proper  quantity  of  water.  As  pyrocatechin  is  more  easily 
soluble  than  hydroquinone,  he  employs  when  travelling  a  solution  of  soda 
of  soitable  strength,  and  adds  to  it  when  required  as  much  pyrocatechin 
aa  will  go  on  the  point  of  a  penknife,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by  shaking 
the  bottle.  This  new  davakper  poaaeaaee  all  the  advantages  which  the 
inquirer  in  Saturt  haa  obeerved,  especiaUy  the  capacity  of  causing  a  clean 
and  regular  development,  so  that  even  when  the  solutions  are  compara- 
tively cold  tbe  proeeas  stiU  takes  phuse  with  comparative  rapidity.  The 
plat«B  when  dtveloped  may,  after  washing,  he  fixed  in  ordinary  daylight. 
Acoording  to  the  intensity  of  illnmlnation  the  amount  of  carbonato  of 
potash  in  solution  mtut  be  increased  or  diminished.  Bromide  of  silver, 
gelatine  paper,  and  diapoaitivaa  may  be  treated  with  tho  same  developer 
aa  above.  Sboald  pyrooatechin  become  more  generally  emplojred,  Dr. 
Arnold  seems  to  think  that  its  price  would  soon  fall  to  the  level  of  that  of 
hydroqainooe. 


JritoEs*  Awutca.  B.  W.  Tboxxs  >t  Co.'s  CoxpsTrnvs  Exhibitios, 
Cryalal  Palace,  Mareh  19  to  April  13,  lii8'J. —Judges,  Messrs.  J.  Qale, 
U.  Davison,  an.I  Audrtw  rriiii?lo.  CUut  I.  I'ortraitun  (including  ffroupt). 
Silvcrmcdal,  '<  .'lity  College, Cambridge;  bronze  medal,  the 

lUv.  F.  C.  Lai.  Iraw's-stieet,  Cambridge. — Cla»t  II.   Laml- 

teapt  (including  juiuie  tui^jtcu).  Silver  medal,  8.  D'Arcis,  6,  Brent  Villas, 
Hendoa;  bronze  medal,  Alexander  M.  Morrison,  10,  Benfrcw- street, 
Ulaagow;  bonoorabla  mention,  the  Kov.  F.  C.  Lambert.— Ct(U<  III. 
ArekiUctmre  {imeludimt  inltrion).  Silver  medal,  J.  T.  UopwooJ,  Kitton 
Hall,  8t«mf,.ril!  hronM  msdal,  the  Eev.  F.  C.  Lambert.— C/<u»  If. 
ImtaMr.  'ly.     gUvor  medal,  no  award ;    bronze   medal, 

Jerome  1  i.idgp  road,  Hockley.— Cfo«#  V.    Lantern  Slidei. 

Silver  m«<l;U,  Low  bcijiu,^:  '  ' >r«ood;  bronse  medal,  M.  J.  Harding, 

Collogo-hill,  Hhrawabur;.  .  Mxl /or  the  bat  Photographic  }y»rk: 

J.  T.  Uopwood. 


nieraa."     F.  HlALl> — 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPI.1 
Xa  1131.— "An  lopronu.' 

■^  Imprond  Appanttu  tor  Dinplaying  Phologrspfas  or  Cords." 

No.  5173L— "  lm|i>feuieata  relating  to  the  Mounting  of  Pliotograpbs,  snd 

to  tiin  >'n-iMr,>tjnii  •!<  KaniimllworPaMicsnil  Privn'.-  i' ri-    Detjils,  auil  tbe 

lik  'IcalloB.     I>.  K.  Zruw.vi.x.     /  ;  26,  1389.  ' 

."^  vcmcTit^  n'!it:n;-  to  tlic  l)r\:  I  I'liotographic 

Picliin:--,'     il.  Aai,  IMS. 

No.5211. — '■  illy  l'm<li»:ing and  Completing  Photo- 

grai'liv"  L'oui),icu:  •iwciucsiiuii.  n.  lUiisi'tcK  aud  B.  HCH.vFXIt. — Voted 
JJ.irr/,  je,  ISftU. 

Ni).  6'.£14.  — "  Iap(o*WB9n!>  in  (ir  rrUttog  to  Photographic  Comems." 
W.   IL  It  KKUiX.—JJiUr,l  iaS». 

So.  53Si. — "  Improvaiurn  Mraogvmcft,  Constmction,  and  Mount- 

ing »t  Pbotogiupliie  Utmenu."  L.  L.  I'EKlCia,  F.  L.  Peiuckc,  and  A  Rathext. 
—tMtai  MarcA  •£!,  1889. 

No.  5337.— "lni(>rovements  relstfaig  to  Photographic  Camenui  and  to  Appa- 
rstU9  for  L'*e  in  councxton  thsfvwith."  W.  U.  btUTH  and  W.  'VilUAi.—UiUtd 
March  28,  1!*». 

No.  6360.— "An  Improved  Portable  Camera."  J.  B.  Qebmxcil-Bonnacd. 
—Dated  Monk  28,  IK.HU. 

No.  5374.— '•  \     i  .-.1  Method  of  Pbotogrsphic  Printing."    W.W.J. 

Njoou— />ote/  .  iiSS. 

No.  6409. — "  liM|.iu>viiicuU  in  the  Production  of  Photographic  Picture^.' 
J.  HxyiuoLK.— Dated  Marth  28,  1889. 

No.  6430.— "A  New  or  Improved  Apjiantus  for  Antonuitically  Exhibiting 
Pictures  and  the  like  upon  heodpt  of  a  Coin.  C  LAirrz. — Dated  March  29, 
18S». 

No.  6449.— "  Improvement  in  Photogra|ibic  Plate  •  holding  Boxes  and 
Cameras."  Comnmuicated  by  C.  P.  Stirn.  11.  J.  AUMOV.— Dated  March 
30,  1889. 

No.  6613. — "Appanitni  for  Containing  Photographs  or  other  Suitable 
Artidcf."     D.  A  K  Avoumxs,— Dated  April  1,  IdSf. 
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M*.   M»— "  Itmonmait*    tn    Pbotognphlo    Hind    Camewa.'' 
"S!^S»I:m$L^U  to  Ih^        Dry  PUU^"  0.  C  WHlTFiBUX 


M«  iMl    "Aa  Imprartd 
LMtan  SlidM,  NrvUlTta.  U' 


,„  Stud  or  Fimma  for  Exhibiting  Photographic 
_  ud  othtt  Tnuupirendea."    A.  K.  Wobmald.— 

ISfMlSa^'"  jSTlmprovwl  Photographic  Camera."    A.  C  Pbkbbbton.- 

'^tuHuKl^Aa  liiinroTed  ComUaaUon  Keceivine,  Delivering,  and  Dia- 
IribrtiM  Apmnttiu  fof  Photographic  Coating  Machines."  Complete  specifi- 
taScm!^J.\f?r.CAVtTt.-I)aUdAprU2,lSS9.       ,     .       „^  . 

No.  671Jl.-"Api*r»tnf  for  Containing  and  Diaplaymg  Photographs  or 
etiMr  Saitable  AittcUs  or  to  Form  a  Photographic  Daric  Slide.  I>.  A.  f. 
Jantmmu—Omlml  April  S,  1888.  .     ^    „ 

rtflbWaa— "loDRmmaDti  in  Photographic  Camerai"    C.  Raymond.— 

jMUd  Jrni  e,  ifflJL  

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Ax  iMrBOVKO  DaWC  8UD1  rOB  PHOTKOBAPHIC  CaMZBAS  AMD  iMPROVBCEJilS 

Di  Camkhai  to  b«  Used  TBKBXwiTB. 
Ka  Mtt  AHMniA  Matthiw  Hnicraaow,  20,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra, 
Victori«.-^pra  12,  1888. 
IlT  ianaiiaD  conaiita  flnt  and  mainly  of  an  improved  dark  slide  for  photo- 
■nrBUe  eaatona,  and  noondly  of  certain  improvements  in  such  cameras,  to  be 
aMOtoamBexion  with  my  dark  slide,  although  such  slide  can  be  used  with 
■ay  ktod  of  aqnare  bellowa  camera  or  any  box  or  detective  camera  of  sufficient 

TIm  dark  iUdc  cooaiata  of  a  flat  box  or  tray  containing  a  number  of  carriers 
or  friBHS  for  holding  the  aenaitive  plates  or  films.  These  carriers  or  frames 
oaa  b*  mada  of  metal,  cardboard,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material.  Each 
onriar  or  frama  ii  hinged  on  a  pin,  which  passes  through  the  sides  of  the  box 
or  tnr,  aad  baa  at  one  end  a  bent  arm  or  other  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
tha  carrier  or  frame  inside  can  be  swung  or  partially  revolved,  and  these  pins 
ara  ao  arranged  that  each  pUte  can  be  swung  or  revolved  about  ninety  degrees. 
Thla  ia  done  by  arrat^g  the  line  of  jiius  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with 
lb*  andi  of  the  dark  ahde  which  is  littcd  with  the  usual  sliding  or  folding 
abottar,  which  can  be  opened  wlien  the  slide  is  in  position  in  the  camera,  and 
this  shatter  if  sliding  may  be  made  to  remove  altogether  from  the  dark  slide, 
and  to  bold  it  when  ao  removed  I  provide  small  clamps  on  the  back  of  the  dark 
alida.  The  dark  >lide  may  be  made  to  slide  into  grooves  in  the  back  of  the 
caawn,  or  to  slip  between  the  ground  glass  and  the  camera  back,  or  to  Tix  to 
tb*  back  with  dampa  aa  may  be  found  most  convenient,  or  the  dark  slide  may 
b«  made  of  anlBcient  depth  to  form  a  box  camera.  The  dark  slide  is  used  as 
follows: — 

Wbaa  the  sliding  or  folding  shutter  is  removed  the  exposure  of  the  front 
plate  b  made  in  the  camera  in  the  usual  manner.  This  plate,  then,  by  means 
of  tbe  beat  arm  on  the  pin  is  turned  at  right  angles  into  the  body  of  the 
eamen,  thoa  presenting  the  back  and  ed^e  of  the  carrier  or  frame  to  the  lens, 
•ad  exposing  the  sensitive  plate  or  tilni  in  the  next  carrier  or  frame.  Before 
tlll'~'"g  tbia  film,  the  lens  or  dark  slide  most  be  brought  nearer  to  the  extent 
of  the  taickneaa  of  tbe  carrier  or  frame.  To  do  this  accurately  I  use  a  scale  on 
tbe  alidins  part  of  the  camera  or  on  the  lens,  the  lines  on  which  correspond 
vttb  the  tblckDeas  of  the  carriers  or  frames.  For  detective  cameras,  where 
facoaatog  ia  performed  by  estim.%ting  tlie  distance  of  the  view  or  object  from 
tbe  caaMja,  I  nse  a  doable  scale,  the  division  of  the  one  corresponding  with  tlie 
tbickneaa  of  the  carriers  or  frames,  and  the  divisions  on  the  other  representing 
tbe  alterations  of  focal  lengths  at  the  varying  distances  of  the  view  or  object. 
Tbeae  ate  fitted  to  the  sliding  body  of  the  camera  or  to  the  lens,  as  may  be  most 
eoaTeeiaat,  ao  that  by  bringing  the  line  representing  the  distance  in  con- 
jnaetisa  with  tbe  line  representing  the  plate  or  film  whose  surface  is  exposed 
tbe  image  eaat  by  the  lens  on  the  surface  will  be  in  focus. 

To  pfOTide  against  the  access  of  light  to  the  edges  of  the  plates  when  the 
carricn  or  framea  are  turned  out  into  the  body  of  the  camera  I  use  a  shutter 
biaged  to  a  pin  pasaing  through  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  ntted  with  a  bent 
arm  or  other  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  shutter  can  be  hinged  or  re- 
TOlnd  ao  aa  to  cover  the  backs  and  edges  of  tbe  carriers  or  frames  .ind  prevent 
■oeaaa  of  li^t  to  the  eAges,  and  this  shutter  can  be  made  with  the  edges 
taraed  back  like  an  inverted  tray  for  greater  security.  Where  the  lens  pro- 
jecta  iaaida  the  front  of  the  camera  I  make  the  centre  of  this  shutter  of  pliable 
materiaL  To  further  protect  the  plates  from  light  I  line  the  inside  of  the  dark 
alida  aad  theportlon  of  the  camera  into  which  tlie  plates  project  with  velvet  or 
aimuar  material,  and  when  the  dark  slide  is  made  for  use  in  a  bellows  camera 
I  BinM  toftont  of  the  fiont  caivier  or  frame  a  tray  which  can  be  turned  out 
'ajjw*  j*«y  of  the  camera  to  enclose  the  plates  or  carriers  when  so  turned  out. 

To  bold  tbe  carriers  or  frames  in  their  places  in  the  dark  slide  parallel  to 

y**  o*5«  1  "*•  Tarious  contrivances.     For  small  plates  or  films  I  use  an  arm 

lu        J  .*  *5'%  •"'l  hinged  to  a  pin  passing  through  one  end  of  the  dark 

ulde,  and  fitted  with  a  bent  arm  or  stud  for  partially  revolving  same.    When 


tbe  arm  is  turned  out  into  tlic  camera  each  jdate  in  turn  can  be  released,  and 
Ue  apring  forrlng  l)a-;k  the  arm  against  the  remaining  carriers  or  frames  will 
bow  thciii  in  iio»ition.  Another  method  is  to  have  a  citcli  plate  of  wood  or 
motal  covered  with  velvet  or  similar  material  at  one  end  of  the  dark  slide  held 
10  contact  with  the  carriers  or  frames  by  a  spring.     Tliis  catch  is  attached  to  a 

'  f^T^ISL       "?    "'•  *'"'  "'  "•*  ''"''  '''"l*  *°  "'"'  "  <'»n  ^  drawn  back 

wHen  de>ired  to  release  the  carriers  or  frames.     I  use  sometimes  V-shapcd  studs 

or  a  nek  on  tbe  bottom  of  this  catch  plate  to  hold  the  carriers  in  exact  position. 

i.^*  J'ii  V  "^  "'""  '  r"'''''  *  »""'''«•  "^tch  plate  for  each  cirrier  or  frame, 

u  5.V  I*  •""  I"*"''8  through  the  end  of  liark  slide  and  arranged  ovct 

ejrtOtJ>«|aothal  raismg  an  inner  catch  will  raise  all  the  outer  ones  also     As 

MM*  "OiaMad,.  tbe  dark  slide  can  be  used  in  any  s<iuare  bellows  camera  or 

ooior  datacHre  cameim  of  suiBcicnt  depth,  but  1  prefer  to  use  one  of  the 

■pMal  caroerta,  hereafter  described. 

«r  a  detective  camera  I  use  a  sliding  box  camera,  and  place  the  sensitive 


platea  or  films  in  the  carriers  or  frames  so  that  their  centres  are  in  a  line 
j)arallel  with  the  sides  of  the  camera.  Where  a  lens  of  short  focus  is  used,  I 
project  the  portion  of  the  camera  front  into  which  the  carriers  project  so  as  to 
allow  room  for  them. 

For  travelling  cameras  I  place  the  plate  or  films  in  the  carriers  with  their 
oentres  parallel  with  the  centres  of  the  pins  on  which  the  carriers  revolve,  and  I 
carry  the  lens  on  a  front  which  moves  parallel  to  these  pins.  In  the  first 
camera  this  is  done  by  attaching  the  front  to  parallel  links  and  holding  it  at 
the  correct  focal  distance  by  a  link  attached  to  the  top  with  lines  marked 
thereon,  or  holes  bored  therein  at  distances  coiTespondiug  with  the  vai-ious 
films  or  plates.  In  the  former  case  the  double  scale  already  described  is  used, 
in  the  latter  case  a  pin  on  top  of  the  camera  is  provided  which  fits  into  the 
holes,  and  thus  holds  the  front  at  a  correct  focal  dist-ince.  This  pin  can  be 
made  to  slide  so  as  to  adjust  the  front  for  varying  distances  of  the  view  or 
object.  The  rest  of  the  body  of  the  camera  I  make  of  pliable  leather  or  cloth, 
or  indiarubber  cloth. 

lu  the  secopd  camera  I  use,  the  lower  part  of  the  front  is  liinged  to  the  upper, 
and  opens  parallel  to  the  line  of  pins  of  the  carrier  or  frames.  The  lens  is 
fixed  io  a  sliding  plate  on  the  front,  fitted  with  a  double  index  as  before 
described.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  I  make  of  leather  cloth  or  similar 
material. 

Improvements  is  Dabk  Slides  on  Plate  Holdkbs  fob  Photographic 
Cameras. 

No.  6992.  Michael  Tatleubb,  Market  Place,  Pocklington,  Yorkshire. — 
May  10,  1888. 
The  invention  relates  to  that  part  of  a  photographic  camera  known  as  the 
dark  slide  or  plate  holder,  which  is  used  to  contain  and  transport  the  sensitised 
plate.  I  construct  my  falide  in  a  special  and  peculiar  manner  -so  as  to  be 
perfectly  light-tight.  It  may  be  single  or  double  and  the  shutters  may  be 
specially  constructed  so  as  to  draw  right  out,  a  great  advantage  for  landscape 
work  on  a  windy  day. 

The  invention  is  specially  applicable  for  dry  plate  photography,  and  the 
slide  may  be  made  of  tin  or  other  suitable  material.  The  special  construction 
of  the  slide  is  a  feature  of  the  invention. 

The  mode  of  action  is  as  follows  : — 

Draw  out  the  slides,  which  are  curved  at  the  top  where  the  rings  are ;  tha 
hitter  are  provided  for  the  puipose  of  keeping  the  indiarubber  in  its  place,  as 
well  as  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  plates  when  in  use.  When  drawing  out 
tlie  slide  facing  the  lens  with  one  hand,  place  the  other  hand  upon  the  other 
slide  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 

After  drawing  the  slides  out  to  charge  the  slide  with  fresh  plates,  place  the 
sensitised  plates  back  to  back  with  a  piece  of  card  the  size  of  the  plates  be- 
tween, as  seen  in  the  sample  sent,  so  as  to  keep  the  other  plate  secure  from  tlie 
light. 

The  .slides  will  pack  in  a  small  compw,  and  no  dark  room  or  tent  is  required. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  A  dark  slide  or  plate  holder  in  which  the  orifice  of  the 
slot,  into  which  the  shutter  or  shutters  are  passed,  ia  closed  by  elastic  or 
springy  material  when  the  shutter  is  not  in  position,  but  which  yields  to  the. 
pressure  of  the  shutter  when  the  latter  is  pushed  in,  and  swells  out,  filling  the 
slot,  and  keeping  tlie  light  excluded  as  the  shutter  is  withdrawn,  whereby  the 
shutter  can.  If  it  be  desired,  be  entirely  withdrawn,  without  permitting  the 
entrance  of  light  through  its  slot.  2.  A  dark  slide  or  plate  holder  for  photo- 
graphic cameras  in  which  a  flat  frame,  divided  into  separate  compartments  by 
the  reniovaljle  partition,  and  having  guides  or  channels,  and  an  elastic  roller  or 
spring,  is  adapted  to  receive  the  sliding  .shutters  on  each  side  of  the  partition 
aforesaid,  whereby  said  shutters  «in  be  completely  drawn  out  when  it  is  desired 
to  uncover  the  sensitised  surface  of  one  of  the  plates,  without  the  risk 
of  lighting  the  sensitised  surface  or  film  of  the  other  jilate,  substantially  a» 
described. 

Improvements  in  Spirit  Lamps  for  the  Rapid  and  Perfect  Combustion 
OP  Magnesium  Powder  without  Perceptible  Smoke  fob  Photographic 

PUKPOSKS. 

(Communicated  to  me  from  abroad  by  John  William  Charles  Coven  Schirra, 

Professor,  of  Breslau,  in  the  Empire  of  Germany. ) 

No.  1504.    Edmund  Edwards,  35,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery-lane, 

Middlesex. — Jammry  28,  1889. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  spirit  lamps  for  the  rapid  and 
perfect  combustion  of  magnesium  powder  for  photographic  purposes,  and  it 
has  for  its  objects— first,  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  magnesium  used,  by 
perfect  combustion,  to  such  a  minimum  that  no  inconvenience  whatever  from 
smoke  or  noxious  vapours  is  experienced  even  in  the  smallest  room,  without, 
however,  in  any  way  diminishing  the  photographic  power  of  the  light  below 
the  quantity  necessary  for  photographic  purposes  ;  and  second,  the  con- 
struction of  the  lamp  so  as  to  render  its  use  perfectly  safe,  and  to  prevent  alt 
danger  in  cise  of  accident,  making  its  transport  from  one  place  to  another 
perfectly  safe  and  easy. 

The  lamp  consists  of  a  hollow  metal  or  glass  body  filled  with  compressed 
sponge  or  spongy  matter  and  having  an  opening  closed  with  wire  gauze.  To' 
the  body  of  tlie  lamp  is  fixed,  by  means  of  a  pin,  a  small  brass  tube,  bent  up 
rectanguliiriy  and  widened  to  a  small  conical  receptacle  at  its  end,  and  con- 
nected at  its  other  end  with  a  pneumatic  ball,  or  other  apparatus,  by  means  of 
an  indirubber  tube. 

The  sponge  of  the  lamp  being  s.aturated  with  spirits  of  wine  and  the  lamp 
ignited,  it  will  burn  witli  a  long  blue  fiaiiie  using  very  little  material,  and  oii 
account  of  there  being  only  enough  spirits  of  wine  to  saturate  the  sponge  the 
lamp  will,  if  knocked  over  by  accident,  go  out  immediately,  and  iu  no  case 
will  any  spirit  of  wine  run  out  and  cause  any  danger  by  ignition.  By  turning 
a  small  brass  tube  round  its  pin  the  luiiiiel  is  brought  out  of  the  flame  and  a 
small  quantity  of  magnesium  jiowder  (about  two  centigrammes)  is  filled  into  it 
and  then  the  whole  is  turned  back  again  into  the  flame. 
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At  Um  momMit  in  which,  by  piUMiim  on  the  pni-nmatic  ball  or  e^Qiralent 
apianfen,  air  h  mat  tiuongb  Um  bcMt  tabe,  th*  nu;ii  •uim  powder  u  blown 
flOMgh  tk*  axta  of  tha  Sum  aal  tkc  fartUr  ttatU  ia  at  l  i.«  nune  time,  hj  the 
(tmoK  eonat  of  air,  lent  through  iti  whole  length  grMtljr  eiKni-  iited,  tad  it« 
'     "      quality  !«  at  thia  isaiant  ao  liiiraaiiil  aa  to  render  the  conilmiitton  of 

— '^'    '"" '"^  than  in  any  otbrr  lamp, 

corrent  o(  air  throagh  toe 

.  _  .        more  air  than  U  neeeaaary  for 

the  timt,  in  arte  to  itamm  ita  hMUag  qaality,  only  diminUhn  it,  and  ao 
wUcsithe  opcniac  in  tha  dreokr  luna  that  a  mat  part  of  the  magneainm 
powOer  i(  blown  tkoogh  thia  opening  wilhoot  being  i^ted. 

On  aeeooat  of  the  coahnation  of  the  ■agawln  il  powder  in  the  praaent  lamp 
bai^aopwfctt,  it  ii  paaaibla.'wlthoBt  ilaw—lig  the  power  of  the  light  hrlow 

' "^'b  |ini|iiMaa,  to  dlminiah  the  quantity  of 

tbat  ao  aaaoke  is  perceptible  and  nu  in- 
in  the  anulleatrooa 


the  aagaaainm  powder  conplata^  and  nKxe  perftet  ' 
eapa^Ur  of  the  kind  havnur  ■  dreolar  wiek  and  ( 
oaatra^  aa  in  theee  lampa  the  Bowing  thraogfa  of  mort 


the  aaonnt  ai  i— ary  for  , 

laajiiaaliiiii  powder  to  aneh  a 

oMTenianea  whatever  ia  «ip»lepead  tnm  it  evao 


irooo,  and 


ythe 

tly  aeeompnnjring  apirit 


after  a  nnmber  of  flMbea  Ihxn  two  or  nMra  lamni. 

Thoa  aU  eambwnoeaa  appaiataa  tor  eonrejlng  awa' 
with  other  laaqML  ia  aeoidad,  aa  aiao  tlM  daag«  ganerall 
tempai,  tharafay  giviag  tk*  BOMlMWy  «f  *•>(■(  photagrapha  ia  any  room  and 
at  any  pUea  witaoat  tka  iaifitmH  iaaaaiaaiHaa  or  liangai 

Sanral  kmpe  amy  ha  eaaaaalad  by  ladlarabber  tabea  to  one  and  the  «ame 
iiiiaiiiiiiliii  ball,  thna  rT*N'"g  the  opantor  to  proiluoa  Um  laah  exactly  at  the 
tamt  tiaa  at  two  or  nnra  plaaa,  aad,  by  aoitable  diapoeiUon  of  the  lampa 
afomd  tiM  object  to  ptodoc*  a  UgU  eqaal  fa  avaty  napaet  to  ptoA  daylight 

HariH  now  partiadBfly  daaeriM  aitd  aMartahMA  tka  aataro  of  tka  aaid  in- 
vnrtioa.aadiawfeataaaaartkaMaaiBtoUparfcraM>l,  I  daaianthat  what 
I  elaini  ia :— Aa  isprorad  spMt  hmp  far  tiM  eemplata  eombaalion  of  mag- 
nariam  newdar  wUkoat  pcf«a«tibl«  aweka,  the  lamp  being  ao  eoaatmeted  aa 
toavoMaU  daagw  ia  eaaa  K  fa  unliliataay  ayt.  aabataa 


■ad  akoiwBlaaa 


*awla» 


,  Mbataatially  aa  daaeribad 


fi^ttinofi  of  ^octettcj^e 


MIBTINOB  or  80CIITIU  FOR  RBXT  WIIK. 


".  I' 

,.  I" 

..  ir 

..  ir 

."  til 


Xartit 

OhmwAWertaf 
BolMaClab  -._  _  -. 
Brirt«laa4W.«(Biw. 


I  ■mar]  ' 


Aadattoa'a  Botd.  neetaUeet.  1.0. 
I  HallTitera,  Beatagtwll  at. 


rnnroT.RAPHic  socicnr  or  orkat  Britain. 

I.uvtT  r-Dv.       M'  Jan>«»OUi.bar.  r.R8u(Prt*i«it).  in  the  chair. 

A  aiKoaMuu  tooW  plM»  abont  the  giriag  of  aiadtla  at  the  Annnal  RxhiUtioa 
of  the  teaiatT,  ia  irkM  dfana**  Meaafa.  J.  Traill  Taylor.  W.  Bedford, 
W.  8.  BM,  iMaaa  Oiwaa,  Ckuoaa  Jomo,  T.  Bamaela,  George  Daviaon, 
T.  IMmUm  Vttk,  WTI  hifwiiBt  A.  Omnm,  and  Harfaart  frr,  and 
(Mala  Mntall  took  part,  tt  «M  umttmOf  nBolrad  to  adriaa  tka  OaaacO 
to  laaaaa  tka  gtrlM  of  aadak  aad  aiiaaawBiata  were  nada  to  plaea  the 
andalacbwi  of  Jaron  la  thabaada  of  tka  mmUn  rt  laign. 


nomiaatien 


laaatlM  i 
la  of  tka 


ia  aeoatdaaea  wiik  oaa  of  the  new  nlea. 

the  aaiaa  Janta  *«M  enaiM  «<  tea  mIii  of  tka  Soeiaty  aad  two 
-|  air,  to  cm  iitwliallj  tor  tka  iaeHatln  of  two  aadMot  artiat- 

paialan  to  Mi.    Niaalaaa  ■laitw  eolad  far  Ika  laaaMpUoa  of  Um  medal 

tyrt-m.  md  >t«  igalM*  tha  laaamptiaau 
Mr  .Um»  Sroun  nad  a  latter  ftaa  Ooioael  Waterkona^  dalad  Oilentta, 

Martk  W,  aatUow  fartk  tkat  ka  kad  been  trying  experiaMato  on  tka  nkoto- 

grapkiiV  of  Ikallaaa  «( the  altn  nd  end  of  tka  apagtraa :  ka  kad  triad 

aUatffaM  bhe  a«l  rtkwdaa  Maa  for  tka  puipuea  aUaagth, 
.  parte  of  watar,  wHk  cm  par  aaa«.  of  lUoafirt  liqaid 
«.    The  I ■■Hlig  phlaa cava  auoag  aaaiiUiim  ftwn « 


ia  ten 
aaunoaia  in 
CtoAofthe 


hoUeaaaa.    The  lanWac pMaa cava  auoag  aaasttivweaa  mm «;  lo  a  oi  tne 
apartnm,  aad  bayoal  to  t    He  iMd  ■alMed  their  hU  eanabOitiee ;  they 
•ecn  to  ba  IniiaAii  to  ydlow,  Md  om  be  worked  ia  an  ordinary  dark  room 
—  gat  fcg:  to  eawtog  woifc  tkay  gita  la«aMed  aeaaitiTaaeae  to  n  ■ 
■bo  6M  MSmt,  m  Malli  ■kwnlpktUato,  whkk  givae 
Heaae*  not  daatiuiial  by  aMa;  A  laaAiTaaaaa  to  ydlow  ia 


witbont 


to  rnL     Ue 

a  TiTid 

icaroely 

waa  wanted  to  aupplaat 

brt  Uoclnd  by  patent*. 

Jmt,  ikemtkn  oa  tkia  coaunnnieaUon  waa 

wkaa  ka  kopad  tkat  Obtain  Afaaey  would 

alaa  atoiad  Oat  ao  doubt  Um 


equal  to  crythfoalaai 
coainc,  the  see  of  whiek  «■■ 

At  the  aagfartloa  of  tka 
■4io«nMd  aata  tka  nait 
baniaMaii^ 

ft;  Bnmm  ailed  tkat  Obbad  . 

Pkaack  pattnt  had  been  the  aMUag  af  ertkoehromatic  photognphy. 

Tka  neableat  ezhiUl^  a  pbotogiapk  of  the  atan  in  Cygnu*  taken  by  Mr. 

Somt  KffteU  pnibablf  <f«e  to 

iftnat.     At  the  doaa  he  per- 

(onaed  two  aiiiailawuta,  'fa  oaa  «f  which  h«  placed  two  ban  of  aoft  iron 

oppaalto  aaA  otUr,  aad  bataaaa  tkair  two  eo<l«  placed  at  rii^t  aaglca  a  damp 

lAitiimlitlai  pUta,  wwppad  loaaaly  wtth  telda  of  opaqne  paper  to  protect 


Roberta  at  MiVkaO. 
Mr.  rUHi  Onm  tkM  nad  a  aiMr 

aimlHtUf,  mU  Otar  Aamltenuat.    At 

vlaMnta,   fa  oaa  of  which  h«  placed  two  ban  of  aoft 


it 
l«tak 


aeat.  by  UNana  of  a  makxnd- 
latator,  thraaffb  two  leiw  aofla  of  iaaaktad  Baa  wire  aarrosadiag 


the  two  irao  bars.  A  atrip  of  platinnm  foil  on  oppoaite  ends  of  the  damp 
aensitire  film  enabled  the  latter  to  complete  the  circuit  of  a  bichromate  battery. 
The  resnlt  waa  that  there  waa  some  feeble  reduction,  occupying  au  oval  space 
about  OS  bis  aa  an  tgg,  between  the  ends  of  the  two  platinum  strips,  but  wnerv 
the  magnetic  force  waa  moat  concentrated  in  the  centre  of  the  oval  was  a  jet 
black  spot,  about  as  big  as  a  pea,  between  the  poles  of  the  two  electro-magnets. 
In  his  next  experiment  he  used  an  ordinary  sensitive  plate,  which  had  been 
treated  with  the  following  solution : — 

Nitrite  of  aUrer 10  grains. 

Cranine  10     „ 

Olaeial  acetic  add 2  minims. 

Commercial  decoction  of  horse-chestnut  bark    1  ounce. 

One  dtachm  of  the  abore  was  mixed  with  twenty  ounces  of  water  and  one 
diaohm  of  ammonia ;  the  plate  waa  soaked  in  this  for  two  minutes,  then  well 
wasbeil  and  dried.  Such  platee,  he  said,  must  be  prepared  with  care,  as  they 
hare  a  tondency  to  fog  and  to  ahow  dost  spots,  but  they  will  photograph  fiur 
down  into  the  red  end  of  the  apectmm.  By  experiment  he  proved  to  those 
picaent  tbat  the  plates  had  the  latter  power. 
The  ditcusaion  of  Mr.  Qroene's  paper  waa  alao  a^jonmed. 


THB  LONDON  AND  PROVINCTAL  PHOTOOBAPHIO  ASSOCUTION. 
AraiL  4,— Mr.  J.  Moran  in  the  chair. 

The  Hn^.  ,<!i  rnKTAUT  read  a  letter  tnim  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  expraaailig 
rcgRt  .  becsaaa  of  doctor'a  advice,  to  attend  the  meeting  to  say 

"6o<  >■  his  departure  on  the  following  day  for  Australia. 

Mr.  >-„..  It  Hi  S08W  prints  on  opal  derelopeil  with  quinoL  aaying 

tkat  the  Ut  -T  anawved  that  pnrpoae  as  well  aa  ferrons  oxalate  and 

gave  laaa  ti  i'    alao  exhibited  qninol  and  pyro-dereloped  negaUve* 

prodnojd  in  couii. ^rUiva  axperimenta  under  aimilar  caadiUons,  with  the  reaolt 
that  be  prafarreil  pyru  lor  taa  purpoaa. 

Mr.  A.  IlalMX)*  aaul  that  soom  doubt  had  bean  ezpreaaad  at  the  last  meeUng 
abont  Mr.  Uarriaon's  atatcoient  that  the  electric  lamp  at  St.  Katherine'a  lisht- 
hooaa,  laia  of  Wight,  gave  the  light  of  aeren  million  candlea,  bat  that  when 
tkay  iiniialifaiad  that  the  lii^t  waa  measured  alter  being  collected  by  optical 
al  aattt  out  iu  one  nant>w  horizontal  beam,  it  did  not  seem  ao 


Mr.  W.  H.  HASaaos  ranarked  tbat  hia  original  statement  was  that  two 
members  of  the  ei^iaeeting  atalf  at  Trinity  House  had  told  him,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  pttbUcattoB,  tkat  it  waa  tlia  moat  powerftil  electric  light  in  Uie  world, 
aad  gara  tka  Ught  of  aaraa  million  candlea ;  alao  that  the  exact  flgurea,  if  there 
wen  ear  anar,  woald  probably  be  toond  In  Sir  Jamea  Dooglaas  lectura 
deliTerea  a  few  days  berare  at  the  tloy.l  IiiKtitntion.  He  (the  speaker)  had 
aean  the  earbona uaad,  and  they  were  tliuker  than  his  wrist. 

A  qaiatioa  ia  tka  box  said  that  nupixMing  a  large  nnmber  of  negaUrea  two 
iaekea  aoaaia  to  be  taken  aad  enlarged  to  lantern-plate  ain,  ako  a  similar 
aambar  mar  iaeka*  aquaia  and  reduced  to  lantern-plate  aiie,  would  there  be 
mack  pawaptlbU  diflanaMe  ia  the  quality  of  the  results  when  the  poaiUves 
wen  pnjectod  oa  tka  aeiaw,  becauae  this  point  aflected  the  weight  of  tourista' 

MrOotTA*  rapUad  tkat  the  fonr-inch  negaUtea  would  give  decidedly  the 
beat  naaltA  In  aome  aagaUrca  of  animals  at  the  Zooloftical  Gardens,  which 
aomabady  kad  taken  oa  aicrasJTely  small  plates,  the  particlea  of  eniuUion  pro- 
dnead  a  rfathla  giaia  oa  tka  aerecn  when  euargementahad  been  made  a«  Htated. 

Mr.  W.  K  DnmUM  tkoiuht  that  there  wouM  be  no  percepUble  advantage 
with  tka  fonr-iaek  plate ;  the  diHiculty  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cowan  could  ba 
oteroooe  by  aaiag  a  8ne  emulsion. 

Mr.  B.  CUfTOa  lamarked  that  any  spots  on  the  smaller  negstivea  would  ba 
cnlaigad. 

Mr.  DaaxHAM  npUed  that  if  a  particle  of  dust  were  floaUng  about,  it  would 
ba  mon  lUtely  to  fall  on  a  fourincli  than  on  a  two-inch  plate.    Optical  odvan- 
■  were  on  the  siiU  of  the  smaller  less  required  bv  the  smaller  plate. 
Ir.  W.  Baoroao  said  tbat  tka  amaller  lenses  worked  more  quickly  and  gare 
mater  deptk  offoeua ;  altogatkar  ka  tkonght  the  advantagea  to  be  in  fkrourof 
UM  aaMllar  camara. 

Another  question  waa,  "What  ia  the  cheapest  aolvent  for  celluloid  t" 

Mr.  PanrwicB  thought  a  solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol  niiKht  answer. 

Mr.  BcoroaD  aaggmtad  aeetaai^  whiek  was  a  powerful  solvent  of  resins,  but 
not  paiticniariy  ckanw 

UrT  William  "-ff*—^  ■zkibitad  printa  lh>m  negsUrea  of  photographle 
maetina  which  be  had  taken  by  the  llaah  light. 

Mr.  Haboox  exhibited  one  oi'^Cagniard  Latonr's  small  airena  and  explaked 
ita  conatrurtion. 

The  onlinary  lantern  night  meeting  of  the  AaaodaUon  was  postponed  until 
the  18th  instant. 


X 


CAMERA  CLUa 
On  Thnnday,  Um  4th  instant.  Sir  David  Sau>mo!I8  read  a  paper  on  VnivemU 
Formidafor  Jhtiargiitg  and  Rtducing;  Mr.  E.  Ferrero  occujiie*!  the  chair. 

Pravioua  to  Um  laetan  Mr.  Charlton  Wollaston  exhibited  an  ingenious  hand 
camara  tnm  Meaam  Bobinson's,  constructed  to  carrv  the  same  spool  as  the 
Koilak  ;  the  Chalnnan  drew  attention  to  a  cheap  and  bandy  Untem-nlide  box ; 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  hanile<l  round  some  specimens  of  Mr.  BUnchard'a 
pUtinum  black  proceesL  ,        , 

In  his  addrmaSlr  David  Salomons  showed  the  working  out  of  his  formula, 
which  waa  deriaad  to  give  the  exposure  for  anv  variation  of  light  and  density 
of  nagaUve,  iketon  Mng  introduced  to  give  the  value  jaacertained  by  previoua 
axpcriraant)  of  theee  varUblca.  The  formuta  were  said  to  be  most  sniUble  for 
artUdal  light  work  where  the  light  might  be  considered  constant,  but  could 
be  need  for  daylight  by  the  working  of  an  actinometcr.  Some  doubto  were 
mailed  ■■  to  Uie  poasibUity  of  fixing  accurately  and  with  facUity  values  for 
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SiNiriirCM  IMrf  of  gmt  Trmetic 
tWnter,  Uw  Mik  hwtat  will  b«  ■ 


s^as'Ji; 


it  eondHiOM,  but  th«  lertmw  »«at«l  »•»»*  ** 
nmctlcil  Tmine  l»  •etiml  working. 
lOU  a»«n.  -Ill  b« .  Unton.  erwiliig.     In  .jiaition  toother 
mS.  wTtarit.,!  to  brine,  the  «rie.  prepared  by  the  Bo.ton 
_,  BodelT,  llluilnting   BoSon,   U.8.A,  now  in  cirowlaUon   in 
«a  btihown. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOORAVHIC  SOCIETY. 
AnutSL— Mr.  J.  Trmill  Taylor  (Prwiilent)  in  the  chair.  tr^7-e,„ 

Tte  loK  8wat*u>y  (Mr.  N.  P.  Fox)  n»<l  a  paper  on  lU  Three  Mo<bfica- 
HmTJTtaSm^  mud  dsmoutnted  the  hot  loth  proce^is.  h  reply  to  a 
cmmSb.  kToid^  the  hot  bath  procem  would  be  most  iiseful  to  any  one 
SSoMriVwuted  to  develop  a  few  prints  occasionally,  as  the  platinum  salt 
MMta  the  a«Trioper  of  the  cold  hath,  and  not  keeping  well  longer  than  a 
Symide  It  T«ry  exiwiiiTe  anlew  two  or  three  dozen  prints  were  treated  at  a 


Mr  J  OaKLlT  eiUed  attention  to  the  Hne  efTecti  obtained  with  the  Eastinan 
tranide  paper  when  uaing  the  hydroquinone  developer,  the  image  being  softer 
•ad  of  a  warmer  cotonr,  ,  .      '  „vi 

Mr  L.  Mki>la:<d  fonnd  a  great  advantage  in  soaking  dry  plates  iii  an  old 
MtatioB  oT  hydroquinone  to  commence  the  development,  finishing  with  a  Iresh 

""rteMt  nwtiac  wiU  be  on  Tncsday,  April  16,  when  Mr.  Freshwater  will 
ohlfait  a  «rie»  of  lantern  views  taken  in  India ;  there  wiU  also  be  a  discussion 
«a  \h»  bjrdroqainoiM  developer. 

» 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
ARIL  S,— The  anunal  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters,  100, 
Ulah  Holboro,  when  the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :— 
fntidaU  ■  Mr.  W.  Hice.—Vial'remdents:  Messrs.  G.  A.  Freeman,  B.Sc., 
F  O  a  and  a  H.  W.  Biggs,— C'omm»«« ;  Messrs.  Nunn,  Dear,  Beckford, 
ainlth,  Myon,  Irving,  and  Kdwards.— ii*rarto»  .•  Mr.  H.  C.  Gay— Treasurer  : 
Mr.  D.  R.  ljain.—&cretttiy :  Mr.  Kre<L  Brocas. 

n*  8lcmBTA«Y  stated  that  during  the  last  nine  months  the  number  of  mem- 
baa  had  incnaaed  from  twelve  to  forty-eight,  and  the  Club  had  a  balance  of 
over  10(.  to  ita  credit  A  new  set  of  rules  were  passed,  and  it  was  airanged  to 
hold  the  Rret  field-day  at  Richmond  on  Saturday,  the  13th  instant. 

Tha  following  were  elected  mimbers  of  the  Club :— Messrs.  Ernest  Benest, 
W.  H.  Bofa,  K.  Jackson,  A.  Ncwniann,  Rev.  George  William  Allen,  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Edwaida,  John  Raphael,  Edward  J.  Edmonds,  A.  J.  Myers,  and  J.  A. 
Uraat. 

« 

EAST  DULWICH  AND  PECK  HAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  76,  Peckham  Rye,  on  Friday  last,  April  5,  it  w.ts  resolved 
that  a  Society  named  as  above  be  formed.    A  Treasurer  ancl  Secretary  were 
dwtid,  and  a  Committee  of  seven  formed,  who,  with  the  oflicers  of  the  Society, 
ptoeeauad  to  draw  np  a  set  of  rules. 

llw  maetings  will  be  held  on  alternate  Fridays  during  the"  winter  months, 
and  once  a  month  during  the  summer  months.  The  subscription  to  be  5s.  per 
anonm. 

Dnring  the  evening  the  names  of  eighteen  gentlemen  were  proposed  as 
uanibera. 

Tha  next  meeting  (in  consequence  of  Good  Friday  falling  on  the  ordinary 
BWtlng  night)  will  lie  held  at  76,  Peckham  Bye,  on  Friday  next,  April  1'2,  at 
sight  p.ni.,  to  which  gentlemen  who  wish  to  support  the  Society  are  invited  to 
•ttaniL 

Plopoaab  for  membership  may  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  W. 
OatdMT,  7,  Bany-road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHTC  SOCIETY. 
FnaUABT  n,-Tlio  President  in  the  chair. 

Mavn.  !or,  J.  T.  Dodgshou,  and  George  Campbell  were  elected 

BMmban  y. 

Mr.  J.  I .  . .,....,.  .,...N  then  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  lantern  .slides  illus- 
trative of  acenery  on  the  Rhine.  The  slides,  Mr.  Thompson  explained,  were 
all  piofenional  ones. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  a  discussion  on  their  merits  took  place. 

March  11.— This  being  the  annual  lantern  exhibition,  upwards  of  four  hundred 
alidaa  wan  sent  in  by  seventeen  members  of  the  Society.  From  tliis  number 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  selected  lor  exhibition. 

Tha  hall  wa*  filled  with  members  and  their  friends,  who  expressed  their 
appneiaUon  of  the  exhibition. 


Arv 


lirii' 

•Jl'.i-. 


prints,  including  one  of  a  train  in  motion,  taken  in  March  with  an  ordinmy 
drop  shutter,  developed  with  hydroquinone.  . 

At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  May  7,  a  demonstration  of  Enlarginff  will 
be  given  by  the  President.  _ 

BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Apbil  4,— Mr.  E.  N.  A.shworth  presiding. 

Mr.  Percy  Knott  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  R.  Leigh,  who  has  lately  returned  from  an  extensive  tour  in  the  United 
States,  and  wlio  has  made  over  seven  hundred  exposures  with  a  Kodak,  brought 
to  the  meeting  some  sixty  or  seventy  slides,  which  were  most  interesting. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  3, — Mr.  Counciilor  Andrews  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretauy  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  N.  E.  RoUason,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  and  its  fir.st  Honorary  Secretary  ;  and  a  vote  of  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  with  his  relatives  was  passed. 

It  was  decided  tliat,  wetither  permitting,  the  first  excursion  of  the  season 
should  be  held  on  April  25. 

The  meeting  then  proceeiled  to  the  examination  of  the  apparatus  that  had 
been  brought  for  exliibitiou.  ■ 

Mr.  Sturmey  brought,  among  other  things.  Beck's  detective  camera,  and  gave       ■ 
a  demonstration  of  its  working.     Other  articles  shown  were  Marion's  vignette        1 
serrator  (with  the  aid  of  which  "the  Secretary  gave  a  practical  lesson  in  vignet- 
ting), Fell's  mounting  set,  Optimus  plunge  shutter,  Optimus  wick  trimmer,  an 
improved  dark  slide,  and  many  oUiers  of  utility. 

A  number  of  the  pictures  sent  in  for  the  "Frost  and  aiow  scene"  competi- 
tion in  Photograjihy  were  on  view. 

A  number  of  exposures  by  the  magnesium  light  were  then  made,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  being  the  sitters. 


LSWE3  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
'     T.  W.  Thornton  (President)  in  the  chair, 
lond  wa'!  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
.»s  read  a  jiaper  on  Hints  to  Beginners,  which  contained  many 
■     to  the  meiabem  who  were  not  beginners.     He  brought  two 
.  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  were  develope<l,  one  by 
hlBielf  with  pyro  and  ammonia,  the  other  by  the  Presiilent  with  hydroquinone, 
twU  of  which  tamed  out  to  he  good  negatives,  although  the  pvro-developeil 
00*  wan  inclined  to  be  rather  thin. 
A  short  diwussion  foltowtd. 

The  Prewdcnt  .iliowi-d  u  ncAtive  which  had  been  exposed  in  a  camera  wlh 
conical  bellowitand  which  had  )inrt»cnt  off  liy  them. 

Mr.  P.  Morris  .-liowcl  a  iihotograi>h  of  the  moon  taken  with  an  ordinary 
tdcaeof* ;  and  the  lion.  Hccrctai^'  a  changing  bag  •vhich  he  usel,  also  some 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  8, — Mr.  T.  Hewlett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  HoUis  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  W.  F.  K.  Stock  opened  a  discussion  on  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
use  of  hydroquinone  over  sulpho-pyrogallol  as  a  developer  for  dry  plates, 
lantern  slides,  and  bromide  paper.  Several  specimens  of  each  were  shown,  and 
members  stated  their  experience  with  each  developer. 

It  was  decided  that  a  montlily  competition  of  negatives,  prints,  and  slides  be 
held  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  subject  to  be  chosen  each  month, 
and  that  the  subject  for  the  present  month  be  "A  river  scene." 


BURNLEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  3,— Tlie  President  (Mr.  J.  Butterworth)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  :— Mrs.  J.  0.  S.  Thursby, 
Messrs.  J.  Simpson,  W.  F.  Sagar,  R.  Robinson,  T.  Preston,  A.  Moorhouse, 
F.  Robinson,  G.  Garner,  J.  W."  Wright,  T.  Bell,  W.  Thompson,  C.  J.  Massey, 
W.  Withara,  R.  J.  Hurtley,  J.  M.  Ferguson,  and  F.  Hartley. 

The  President  having  briefly  related  the  history  of  the  Society,  and  ex- 
plained how  the  new  rooms,  with  their  admirable  fittings,  would  assist  those 
who  wished  to  become  photographers, 

Mr.  W.  I.  C'HADWiCK  then  delivered  an  admirable  address  on  Stereoscopic 
Plwlorfraphy,  explaining  the  mysteries  of  binocular  vision,  by  which  we  see  one 
picture  although  we  look  at  it  with  two  eyes.  This  is  done  by  the  blending  of 
two  images  by  means  of  the  optic  nen-e.  Tlie  stereoscope,  in  like  manner, 
blends  two  pictures  s>o  that  we  appear  only  to  see  one.  Mr.  Chadwick 
described  the  best  niethotls  for  taking  pictures  in  the  camera,  and  exhitiited, 
by  means  of  stereoscopes,  several  brilliaut  examples  taken  by  himself  in 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  next  meeting,  April  2i,  the  President  will  give  a  paper.  My  Ex- 
periences in  Egypt. 

*  

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  4  (ex-tra  meeting),— The  President  (Mr.  A.  W.  Beer)  in  the  chair. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  witness  the  exliibition  of  the  slides  sent  by 
the  Bcston  (U.S.A.)  Camera  Club,  entitled  Illustrated  Boston,  tlie  explanatory 
lecture  being  read  by  tlie  Hon.  Secret .vbv  (W.  A.  Watts).  The  series  is 
remarkably  well  got  up,  every  arrangement  for  its  successful  exhibition  lieing, 
made  with  great  care,  and  is  in  that  respect  a  model  for  imitation.  The  slides 
are,  generally  speaking,  of  good  quality,  and  the  whole  lecture  very  interesting. 

Tlie  synopsis  is  too  long  to  quote  in  extenso,  but  beginning  with  Boston  in 
olden  times  the  first  map  is  shown  and  coutraste<l  with  a  map  of  the  present 
day.  The  tourist  is  tlien  carried  roimd  the  harlx)ur,  the  docks  and  ferries  i 
thence  to  odd  bits  of  old  Boston,  such  as  tlie  Old  North  Church,  where  the 
lantern  was  hung  in  tlie  belfry  as  a  signal  of  the  movements  of  the  Britisii 
troops.  The  public  buildings  are  then  visited— Faneuil  Hall,  the  State  House, 
tlic  Post  Oflicc  ;  then  the  educational  and  literary  institutions,  such  as  the 
High  Schools,  the  Art  Museum,  Trinity  Church,  the  avenues  and  parks. 
"  Fair  Harvard  "  follows  with  its  various  buildings — the  "Longfellow  House," 
the  "Silent  Cities,"  the  "Summer  Pleasures,"  along  the  beach,  and  elsewhere. 
Old  Haunts  and  Old  Houses,  which  include  some,  for  America,  venerable  relics,  are 
amongst  tlie  most  picturesque  of  the  slides  sent,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Charles 
River.  There  are  some  sixty-seven  slides  and  a  reading  an  hour  and  a  cpiarter. 
Tlic  series  has  been  sent,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  the  Liverpool  Association 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  any  photographic  society  ao  this  side  of  the  water  desiring 
to  exhibit  it,  and  iu  the  hoje  that  societies  in  "this  country  may  be  induced  to 
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lar  ssrics  of  citiM  or  MOiaijr,  and  in  like  Baaiat  wnd  them  to 

It  •  nraiber  of  did«s  hj  nMaVn  of  the  Anocktlon  were  ei- 
*«to  of  thuki  paMcd  to  the  Barton  Ounen  Clnb  for  their  gift. 


as<i  tu  tnc  UoB.  BeoctvT  for  mdiog  the  laotoe,  in  tdmowledxing  iriiieh  be 
iiinitii  I  (hekopetlMt  lircipool  wodU  acMvaly  ^  op  a  Mn«s  dwiaa  the 
eoate  HmaMr  aad  aatana,  aad  oAatd  kis  ewtoee  in  oigmniiing  aadiva- 


«qbU  acMvaly^  op  a  saws  dvria^  the 

sarins  the  raqiudte  daeerntkin. 

*^Si«ra<«r&ii<m  «iU  to  egihOilad  i*lbe  Ctaun  ClB^  April  18 ;  GlMoow, 
n :  and  WarriiMtoa,  SO.  AppUettioM  for  the  n«a  of  the  lerict  thoold  be 
iddieaed  to  Hr.  W.  A.  Watt*,  HighSelil-nMul,  Appleton-in-Wianee. 


SHErraXD  CAHERA  CLUB. 
Anuz.  i,—ib.  a  W.  Wiad^  P.Oa  (yie*>I>Midei>t),  in  the  chair. 
The  foUowiiw  geatlanta  von  deeted  Boptan :— Rer.  C.  Clcmenl 


of 


SUL, 


MmnK.  Krank  Harriioo,  MJLCS.,  J.  W.  Chuknrorth,  anil  R.  R.  Ni 

Mr.  tl.  iiuWABTH,  F-iCAS.,  then  read  a  paper  entitlr<I  Sttggatitmt  fir  a 
Pktkmnrkt  amrmr  of  attMtU.  Alter  hwrtac  pointed  out  the  «ori(  which 
«M  being  doaa  bv  pMeoMkr  in  «a*<]r<iW  the  bauM,  he  called  attairtiaa 
tetba  iimwiliMMi  aJa  at  tbe  liat  ■iHtpgof  the  Wtkk  JumotUOmt 
tbat  hieal  plirtiy|fl'*n  "p^  j— ''^^' 
iMOtm  at  jiMttmmftt  ol  dm  tiiia 
vaald  senile  the  eoa 
WMoly  poeAla  for  I 
innat;W  there  ana 
aedtaaoMMlTban 


•hoidd  ba  aakad  ta  aaka  a  eel' 
iliiHradiitifata,     Aa  tkte 


lb  to 


aad  fthotngraphei^  it  wae 
— iltaia  thievariiat 


lad  of  |>amw[blii  aanay  that  ali^  properiy 

latlaf  tto  (Mar  kMarieaL  aSlISnl  and 
NiitannaattMtanraaaddMriat  JifcHo— th  aiwlioail  many 
nika  of  the  paat  of  ShaSM  tlHt  had  dkappeend.  leBTiac  no  iaea««C 
the  daaiiatiUitr,  wbOa  adMM  etill  waiaiit,  of  eaeotag  their 


tdtvMediatotweleai 


within  a  ladlM  of  abet  fety  ■Ilea. 

In  the  dlenarioB  tkrt  fcOewad  it  «■• 
pUa,  aad  a  HaUOoaMittaa  WW  afipoMad  to 


■uTiiiaa 
UathMBketehadota 
that  thatownaaddhtifatahoaJd 
aUoited  to  two  aiHkbn, 
mm  of  Ibeir  Mctioo  aad  a  maaMrandnB-book 
i  oliiectt  to  be  phatognnhed ;  that  the  Snt 
taMd  to  tba  faMaadlato  MUboathood  o(  Shef- 
y«r  byfMT  to  eabfaee  aO  plaaia  of  iatawt 


dy  decided  to  carry  oat  the 
ithedatalU 


OLAflOOW  PHOtOQRAPtUO  AflSOCUTION. 


\rtaL  4,— Mr.  WUUnai  Lml  Jan.,  ia  C 
MeMnk  WiUM  Vtel,  Mni  &  Ctafc,  MJk.,  aad  11  Peat  1 


portiOB 
a  fan  iatawliac'eaiiaB 
to  wboaa  laaawuea  the 


><nof  the 

Mr  I.AXa  than  lead  tka  Mcoad  aad  eowfali^  partie*  of  hie  praar. /VV 
1  PkMtpmfltf  Ilea  p^a  Ml    Aa  ia  the  prenMi  paetion  cThia  i 

M.    l-mnwadeaeeoltheAjaodaMca'eiatiratOi 
f  tortaito  bo  had  nannd  of  thamiew  aaiM 
rMaat_Mltlaa  aftha  phatomaUo  vt  la  daau 
Mr.  Mas  AoMd  a  tot  tea  aMtaa  of  tiBM|wilB  of 
TlMae  wen  nade  by  the  eoDodisa  naaaa  aad  toaad  with  plai 

Tbea^tetttyofthaiaaeUB»Luaiaiial  with  Mr.  Patooia  the  otdaioa  that 
•Mhoagh  Ika  aaOodta  Boeaaa  waa  MM  troaUamae  to  woric  than  the  idai 
Ifca  wHa  iHilail,  i^nhlly  wit  that— 

a  lari^  imeatire.  ar*  nry 


haa  to  be  radaeed  tnm 
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\nuLO.— M- 
The  (  ii>!.. 


&' 


alaatan* 

1>M:r<n[,hie  erblbitlMi  now 

V  tiad  made  lapld 

iodthemtoeaer^ 

—-h  aa  the  oae 

l«r  clearly 

.,led. 

4t»i  by  nicana  of  a  Uaaial 

Manu 


BRBCHIX  PHOrOOaAFBIC  ASBOCUTIOX. 
\  nut.  S,— Mr.  W.  Jaariann  In  the  cMr. 

M.A.  (Joaior  Vlea-PkarfdMlk  gate  a  AKeA  ^a«  A«vr«a» 

i  >;  tiaated  of  the  fBrioM  pmeamM  whidi  bar*  bean  emplajred, 

Mooi  ti>«  many  .uitealttm  whMb  bata  >>d  to  ho  onfeome^  before  the  aetaea 

Saaaa  laa  niarimiae  oT  I^gaMlwUMk  aaletype^  aad  wet  eonoiUoa  poattira 
'  ToeemcB  wen  (hewn  aad  Mik  ^MmL  «ei«  --       -  ^        - 

-IT  Waltar  SnKt'a  Mamua«L  rdtabMgh,  takaa 


c  enieciallr  a  Dagnerreotrpe  of 

, ■  by  Mr.  jr.  a.  Grant  in  JM7. 

A|*fl  27  were  Bfplatad,  aad  the 


M* 


;  V  or  AMATEtK  PHarrooRAPHnm  of  sew  york. 

T^M  flnt  nnlar  aviiv  tantani  elide  csUMtioa  of  the  Society 
-•■.  122,  Wrrt  Thirty  •IxtbatTKt,  aad  coropriaed  fifty  slidca 


contribnte<l  to  tUe  lantern  slide  interchange  by  the  St  Louis  Camera  Club,  and 
seventy  by  tlie  members  of  the  Society. 

The  interest  shown  in  lantern  slide  makinr  is  very  enoourasing  to  the 
Committee.  From  present  indications  there  will  lie  no  difficulty  m  obtaining 
a  fine  collection  of  alidae  to  r^reseot  picturesque  New  York. 

Mabck  &— iJiaafrwfHi  Awbm,  by  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  was  shown  befon 
the  Society,  and  comprised  sixty-seven  view-<.  The  description  of  the  pictures 
waa  nqiared  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Dodd,  who  was  present  to  read  it  Mr. 
Will&m  Gairison  Reeil  has  the  honour  of  being  the  member  of  the  Club  who 
suggested  the  idea  of  illustrating  the  city. 

Mabcb  12. — The  regular  monthly  technical  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  read  a  paper  on  the  £jir«c«  of  SUetricUg  on  Dry  Plata, 
describing  a  number  of  aoiomSe  experiments. 

Mr.  Clualea  Simpeoa  exhibited  a  peculiar  changing  bag  to  be  hung  firam  the 
neck  and  to  b*  used  whan  in  a  aitting  position. 

Mr.  DaviD  WiLLiaiia  atplaiaetl  the  outfit  which  he  intends  to  use  dniiacr 
the  suaoier  oo  hia  trip  abraid. 

The  fliemimil  Ooomittee  read  a  taport  on  Tlu  Sulpkitf  ofPolaik. 

Mr.  O.  D.  MiLBDUi  exhibited  an  improved  Bausch  and  Lomb  shutter, 
baring  a  special  air  valve  device  by  whicn  the  time  of  the  shutter  was  very 
eeaHy  regulated.  He  alao  read  a  paper  on  Enlarging  on  Bromiik  Paper, 
following  it  with  a  suceeaflil  damonatration,  enlarging  a  child's  head  two  indies 
in  diameter  to  life  sin^  aad  need  for  this  purpoee  the  Society's  opUad  lantern 
with  a  limelight    An  expoenre  of  twentv  seconds  was  given. 

The  Puanncrr  annoonced  the  election  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Eder,  Leon  Vidal, 
A.  Davaane^  Dn  H.  W.  Vogcl,  J.  Qtaiaber,  and  M.  Cwey  Lea  as  honorary 
memben  of  tha  Bodety.  He  also  read  a  few  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Coostitntioo,  aaMOg  which  was  one  allowing  amateurs  or  professionals  residing 
bsyoad  tba  ootpcme  Uoilta  of  the  dtr  of  New  York  to  become  oomqtondiug 
o«  payaaatof  a  fee  of  Ava  doIWa. 


C(irrt<E(4)otttrence. 

jr  Oiii»»iw<f<s  aksaU  mmt  wnl<  •■  Mh  sUss  rf  Us  ptfr. 

PLATIXCM  TONINO. 
7b  the  EnrroB. 

Bn, — Tba  nie  ot  pUtinam  as  the  toning  metal  instead  of  the  more 
naoally  employed  gold  is  again  od  the  tapie.  Ht.  Valentine  Blanchard 
ia  iha  190000*  ol  thswaaant  pcooeas,  speeimeDS  of  which  be  ahowed  last 
waek  at  Andarton's  Hotel,  bat  witboot,  as  tar  aa  I  can  gather,  giving  any 
dataila  of  his  method  of  working. 

Platinum  toning  has  always  prascntod  a  pocnliar  fascination  to  me, 
and  I  have  fisqoontly  anerimented  with  this  salt,  in  the  plaoe  of  gold, 
as  a  toning  agnt  tot  mm  pcints.  I  have  to  ooofess,  however,  that  up 
to  Ust  antomn  lay  wparimsnts  were  daddadl^  not  snooeasfnl.  Up  to 
that  data  I  had  always  amplojred  tba  salt  whieb  is  commercially  sold, 
somrtimaa  as  platinam  hfahloridn,  sometimes  as  the  tetrachloride,  and 
often  aa  simply  ehlodda  of  platinam.  This  salt  aoeordiog  to  I'izzighcUi, 
is  in  reality  platinio  aeid  (Pt  CI4  3  HCI  -t-  6  U,0),  and  tlie  (reo  hydro- 
chloric acid  attacks  tha  sUtst  image.  If,  however,  the  platinum  sol;  be 
nentralised  it  refnsaa  to  tone,  being  in  this  state  unlike  gold,  which  is 
profaahly  ledoeed  tnm  the  aorie  to  the  anrons  atage  by  the  addition  of 
tha  aftaltaa.  Platinnia,  on  tha  contrary,  baa  to  be  additied  by  some 
othar  add,  and  ramaiaa  prMOmably  in  the  platiuie  state.  Mr.  Willis,  in 
his  early  platinom  esperimants,  fonnd  that  the  platinio  salts  were  not 
redooed  bjr  tba  pratoaalta  ol  the  heavy  metals,  and  in  order  to  obtain, 
bia  platinnm  iaags  ba  bad  tneoorse  to  the  platimna  salts.  Baasoning 
by  analogy,  it  sa»niad  naeeaaary,  in  order  to  got  the  best  toning  results 
with  pktinnw,  that  tba  platinoas  salts  should  be  used. 

It  waa  not,  boworar,  till  last  year,  with  the  advent  of  the  cold  bath 
iJatinotTpa  laoaaas,  that  any  of  tba  ptatimmi  salts  came  into  my  hands. 
Haiiisiilbaring  ny  old  dadmtioBS,  and  having  them  strengtbenod  by  the 
tact  that  Caftaoi  ftsai^alli.  in  bia  book  on  "  Platinotype,"  gives  silver 
aa  an  aqnally  good  ladnaar  of  the  platinona  aalta  aa  iron,  I  proceeded  to 
pot  my  theory  to  tbo  test  of  praotiea.  Taking  aome  ordinaiy  plain  salted 
paper.  I  printed  itaansoal  and  then  waahad  it  to  free  ito(  the  free  silver; 
then  laying  it  on  a  sheat  of  glass.  I  broshed  it  over  with  the  ordinary 
davaloping  aolntioo,  aa  raeommandad  by  Mr.  Willie  for  tha  oold  bath 
pnoaaa.  TUa  essiaists  of  a  solotion  of  the  ehloroplatinito  ot  potassiom, 
aad  potaasio  osalata,  and  nflnopotaaaie  ortbopbiasphate.  Success  was 
afaaolata ;  the  r«d  of  tba  silvar  prut  changed  to  platinum  black  with  the 
same  rqndity  aa  doea  tba  iron-coated  paper  of  the  I'latinotypc  Company. 
My  fliat  printa  cams  ont  too  chalky,  (or  there  is  a  oonsiderablc  reduction 
in  tba  daiail  and  half  tone,  Irat  by  carrying  on  the  printing  furtlior  this 
bo  wwapansatad  lor  and  most  perieot  results  obtained,  entirely  in- 
I  babeTO,  tem  ordinaiy  platinam  printa.  During  the 
of  toning  tba  print  passes  through  several  tones  of  a  pleasant 
and  warm  colour,  and  by  using  a  waaker  solution  than  the  above  thefe 
are  tinder  control ;  but  as  I  consider  it  necessary  (or  permanence  that  the 
image  shoold  be  entirely  formed  o(  ylatinom,  I  have  always  allowed  the 
subatitution  to  complete  itsolf,  so  tliat  an  application  ot  bichloride  of 
mercury  doea  not  in  any  way  alter  the  tone  or  colour,  whereas  if  any 
silver  were  present  it  would  do  so  by  Meaohing  the  metal. 
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0(  xnw  »  wtaeqwnt  hypo  biOh  wm  ntceuuy  to  disso  ve  out  tho 
rf*iuSTrfh«r StboSh •«««»  loine  hrpo  left  in  the  pnn  I  doubt 
ilSrULSr^lVouWhiirt  the  inuge.  The  time  of  pnnUng  «  of 
TwSTr"  7°"r-^"  -iS^*  °'^"y  pl»tinotype  pa?er. 
Ir^ThulhndTMitMi*  <rf  being  »ble  to  «ee  what  one  is  doing 
rS-^^n?;i«2SXrthe  rSeulU  «e  undoubt^Uy  quite  « 

""l^tmted  Bj^ll  •»  the  time  with  dmply  deecribing  the  method  of 
vocUNLud  SS^  lome  ip^amen.  {vid.  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club 
SSSr  MMoM?  177)  M  lintmded  to  work  out  a  similftr  process, 
2rS?i«rJ^mo^^uT^o-th.t  is.  the  obtaining  of  enh^ge- 
Smto  in  plaSnum.  Something  of  thia  «.rt  has,  I  believe,  been  done  m 
pSSi  bTl  ha«  nerer  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  description  of  heir 
tSSui  o<  working;  th»t  U  to  eay,  whether  they  employ  a  platimo  or 
5S^. mlU  Ido not  low«ee  any  difficulty  in  oonverting  a  developed 
CMTuie  lb*  Talbotype  or  BUnqnart  Errard's  process,  both  o  which 
Moaiw  toned  with  goUinto  metallic  pUtinmn,  but  have  not  yet  found 
tiBM  to  •iDeriment  In  thia  direction.  But  as  other  workers  are  now  experi- 
■MBtiiis  fathii  diwction,  the  above  hints  may  be  useful  as  far  as  regards 
ttSdnting-oat  proc«««  I  have  dewiibed;  success,  I  can  assure  every  one, 

Camm  Club,  April  9, 1889.        ^ 

HYDBOQUISOXK  DEVELOPEB. 
T«  Ike  Bditok. 
8a  —Tho  prominence  which  is  everywhere  being  given  to  development 
with  hvdroquinone,  and  the  many  differences  of  opinion  that  seem  to 
oist  on  the  matter,  induce  me  to  oontribute  a  few  lines  on  the  subject, 
Ihoiuh  I  confess  that  my  experience  has  not  as  yet  been  very  large. 
Thar*  ii  one  point  on  which  all  seem  to  agree,  that  the  new  developer 
aivea  nmilu  reeembling  wet  plates.  Now,  I  feel  inclined  to  ask  some- 
Upm.  whether  a  good  many  who  make  this  assertion  have  had  any  ex- 
IMcianea  ot  wet  pUte  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  imagine  that  a 
Kick  image  with  a  great  d«al  of  clear  gUui  constitutes  the  characteristic 
quality  of  a  wet  collodion  plate.  Now,  I  worked  for  many  a  season  wet 
plates,  and  I  think  others  who  have  done  so  will  support  me  when  I  say 
that  a  real  good  negative  produced  by  this  process  contains  but  very  few 
pointi  of  clear  ghws  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  best  had  a  slight  grey  veil  over 
tha  ihadowa.  Many  authorities  on  the  process,  as  you  will  remember, 
twommended  slight  exposure  to  actinic  light,  and  other  dodges,  for 
obtahiing  thia  effect.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  very  clear 
glaif  ii  not  an  advantage  to  be  sought  for,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a 
better  printing  negative  will  be  secured  if  we  use  hydroquinoue  without 
bromide  or  other  restrainer,  except  sulphite  of  soda  and  potash  or  soda 
hydrate ;  this  will  give  a  slight  grey  veil  very  Uke  wet  collodion. 

I  am  lony  to  see  hydroquinone  formula:  getting  more  complicated. 
What  is  Uie  use  ot  putting  in  citric  acid,  as  do  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr. 
Thomas  in  their  latest  formula;  ?  There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Swan  is  right 
is  aaying  that  meta-bisolphite  of  potass  has  a  most  retarding  ei!fect  with 
hydroquinone — far  greater  than  can  bo  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of 
tna  acid. — I  am,  yours,  dc,  Geoboe  Haksfieu}. 

Hoot,  April  7,  1889. 

» 

WHITE  OB  YELLOW  SPOTS  ON  PRINTS. 
To  the  Editor. 

8tB, — Not  liaving  seen  the  prints  on  which,  as  described  in  your  last, 
white  or  yellow  spots  appear  after  finishing  or  during  the  final  drying,  I 
do  not  know  if  my  experience  will  be  of  any  service.  Some  years  ago  I 
wat  much  troubled  with  the  appearance  during  drying  of  many  white  or 
jallowish  spots — most  conspicuous  in  the  skies  or  light  parts ;  the  cause 
WMMded  lor  a  long  time  in  evading  detection  ;  I  went  through  the  whole 
proeeas  myself  with  care,  thinking  that  they  arose  from  some  carelessness 
o(  ■■airtanta,  bot  for  some  time  nothing  could  be  discovered. 

My  piaetioa  was  to  dry  the  prints  in  a  detached  building,  remote  from 
fln  and  rfunnicals,  by  spreading  them  on  light  wooden  frames  covered 
with  a  cheap  paperhanger's  canvas.  It  was  noticed  that  the  spots  were 
mote  frequent  in  damp  weather  than  at  other  times,  and  at  last  the 
Mavaa  was  suspected,  and  on  covering  it  with  clean  sheets  (from  the 
toaastio  stores)  the  spots  vanished.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
eums  had  been  in  use  for  several  years,  so  that  there  seemed  no  reason 
to  Mispsct  it,  and  it  still  seems  to  me  rather  odd  that  it  should  have 
daeompoaed  all  at  once  and  so  suddenly,  for  something  of  that  kind  ap- 
paats  to  have  happened.  Fresh  canvas  of  a  better  qnahty  was  put  on  the 
namaa,  and  the  spots  disqipeared,  and  have  not  troubled  me  since. 

I  sboold  add  that  my  present  practice  is  to  dry  the  prints  on  loose 
aottoo  sheets  (which  can  M  occasionally  washed)  laid  loosely  on  the  old 
bamaa.— I  am,  yonrs,  4c.,  Bosseu,  Sedofield. 

» 

SPOTS  AND  STAINS  ON  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 
To  lite  EniTon. 
Bib,— It  was  stated  a  short  time  ago  in  your  "  Answers  to  Corrospon- 
Mota  "  that  tb«  red  silver  spoU  gr  iWins  in  a  gehttine  negative  could  not 


be  removed  without  mining  the  negative.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  such 
is  not  my  experience,  for  I  have  done  it  many  times  most  successfully, 
and,  on  reading  the  statement  above  alluded  to,  I  looked  up  a  negative 
which  I  know  to  be  in  a  bad  state  with  silver  stains.  I  first  took  a  print 
from  it  as  it  was,  then  treated  it  as  I  generally  do  in  such  oases,  and  took 
a  print  from  it  afterwards,  both  of  which  prints  I  aubmit  to  your  inspec- 
tion. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  how  the  plate  was  treated,  so  that  both  you  and 
your  correspondents  can  do  likewise.  First,  I  placed  the  negative  for  a 
few  minutes  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine — two  or  three  grains  to  one 
ounce— -then  washed  it  with  water  and  placed  it  in  the  hypo  bath— about 
two  ounces  to  the  pint — until  the  silver  stains  were  removed,  then  washed 
and  dried  in  the  usual  manner.  Should  this  process  reduce  the  density 
of  the  negative,  it  can  safely  be  intensified  with  mercury,  bichloride,  and 
ammonia,  or  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  I  have  done  it  both 
ways  with  success,  only  the  sulphuret-ammonia  is  so  ofleusive  it  compels 
you  to  do  it  on  the  roof. 

Although  I  have  given  you  a  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  I  con- 
sider "  prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  and  the  only  safe  way  to  treat 
gelatine  negatives,  especially  in  our  moist  climate,  is  to  varnish  them 
with  a  thick  collodion  first,  and  then  with  ordinary  spirit  varnish  after- 
wards, before  even  a  proof  is  taken  on  silver  sensitised  paper. — I  am, 
yours,  (tc,  J.  Werqe. 

Ha,  Bemers-ttreet,  W. 


A  PHOTOGEAPHIC  PUBLICATION  FOK  JAPAN. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sni, — It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers  to  know  that  a 
periodical  devoted  entirely  to  photographic  matters  has  been  started  in 
this  country.  The  name  of  tho  paper  is  Saahin  Shimpo,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  "  Photographic  News."  The  name  of  the  chief  editor 
is  K.  Ogawa  ;  the  publishing  office  is  Hakubundo.  The  paper  is  issued 
monthly,  and  the  price  for  a  copy  is  fifteen  sen,  there  being  between  two 
and  three  sen  to  the  penny. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  first  number,  warning  you  that  in  reading  it 
you  must  begin  at  the  last  page,  at  the  right-hand  side  of  that,  and  that 
you  must  read  in  vertical  lines. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Japan  is  the  only  Eastern  country  in  which  a  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to  photographic  matters  has  been  published  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  but  even  tins  is  not  the  first  appearance  of  such  a 
journal  in  Japan.  Sashin  Shimpo  was  published  duriug  the  years  1881- 
82.  Ogawa  was  at  that  time  nominally  only  assistant-editor,  but  the 
working  of  the  paper  so  far  depended  on  him  that  when,  in  1882,  he  left 
his  country  for  America  the  pubUcation  had  to  be  stopped.  I  have  seen 
one  volume  of  this  early  attempt ;  it  contains,  among  other  things,  a 
very  fair  portrait  of  Daguerre. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  W.  K.  Bubios. 

Tohio,  Japan. 

[A  specimen  extract  from  Sashin  Shimpo  is  given  on  another  page. 
— JiB.] 


THE  BEELIN  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  inform  your  readers  that  an  exhibition  will  bo 
held  at  Berlin  in  the  autumn,  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  of  photography  ? 
The  exhibition  will  open  on  the  15th  September  and  close  in  the  middle 
of  October.  Place,  the  "Eoyal  Academy,"  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin. 
Five  divisions  will  be  made — 1.  History  of  photography  and  applications 
in  science  and  art,  industry,  engineering,  <l-c. ;  2.  Portraiture  and  land- 
scape photography  of  an  artistic  value  ;  3.  Photographic  printing  pro- 
cesses, autotype,  collotype,  zincotype,  photogravure,  &c.  ;  4.  Apparatus 
and  chemicals  ;  C.  Photographic  literature.  The  exhibition  is  open  to  all 
comers.  There  will  be  awards  for  specially  valuable  contributions  and 
superior  productions.     Particulars  will  be  pubUshed  later. 

I  have  been  appointed  collector  and  agent  for  Great  Britain,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  inquiries.  Exhibits  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Photographic  Exhibition,  Kiinigliches  Academie-gebaude,  38,  Unter  den 
Linden,  Berlin,  W.  Intending  exhibitors  should  notify  their  intention 
before  the  31st  of  May  to  me  or  to  Dr.  W.  Zenker,  Wiohmann-str.,  17, 
BerUn,  W. 

Exhibits  must  be  at  their  destination  by  the  31st  of  August,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  delivered  to  me  by  the  15th  of  the  same  month. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac,  J.  E.  Goiz. 

19,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  April  8,  1889. 


"SWEATING." 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — I  should  like,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an  ovcr-increasiug  number  of  photo- 
graphers (save  the  mark)  who  are  doing  their  level  best  to  ruin  the  pro- 
fesdion. 


April  12, 1889] 
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Lei  me  start  with  a  few  queries.  1.  Are  the  charges  of  the  average 
photographer  do  exorbitant  that  the  trade  is  to  be  cut  ap  by  capitalists 
who  can  and  do  work  tor  a  small  pereentage  over  working  expenses  ?  3. 
Is  half-a-erown  a  dozen  for  eartet-dt-vinte  a  fair  price  for  these  men  to 
charge  ?  3.  Why  do  not  the  Lords'  Sweating  Commission  inquire  into  tho 
maimer  in  which  these  eapitaUsti  twmX  and  grind  down  their  employU ! 
This  condition  of  things  most  do  great  harm  to  photographers  gene- 
rally, and  the  small  ones  in  particnlar.  These  netating  photootapheis 
are  springing  np  in  all  directions,  and  yon  will  find  several  not  a  nmidred 
milea  from  cor  great  bosiness  thoroa^ilares  d  Begent-street  and  Oxford- 
street 

Some  of  oar  eoontry  brethren  m«y  si^  that  the  price  I  quoted  in  my 
second  query  can't  pay.  It  does  pay  the  capitalist,  bat  how  ^xmt  hjs 
assistanu?  I  know  one  or  two  of  thsM  plsMS  where  the  assistants 
have  to  work  daring  the  summer  for  twelve  or  foartean  hoars  a-d«y, 
and  for  the  most  miserable  salaries.  Well,  yoa  say,  the  aaaistaiits  can 
leave.  Yes ;  bat  who  will  employ  them  if  it  is  known  where  they  have 
bees  wosking?  The  assistants  ai«  nsoally  from  tha  eoont^,  so  they 
natorally  do  not  know  who  they  •!•  goiiig  to  work  for  onm  they  are 
engaged. 

Is  it  not  time  that  paUie  opinioa  fsa«ally,  and  the  opinion  of  photo- 
graphers in  partiealar,  czprasaed  hs«U  oo  this  condition  ct  things? 
Probably  photographers  who  an  tetnnata  in  having  big  businesses  will 
say,  "How  can  yoar  half-a-erown  a-doaen  men  hurt  as?"  They  will  hurt 
yon,  and  the  fotui*  will  show  it  mote  plainly  than  any  words  of  mine. 
Tha^  degrade  the  profsssion  in  tha  eyas  o(  tha  pablie.  Moseover,  the 
esfl  m  wgnadinm,  and  iia  phB>ogt«|ilMW  who  ooght  to  kaov  better  are 
givinc  mmj  to  the  Itrar,  and  by  umwm  of  sweelliig  (hair  tmplofU,  are,  at 
mMdle  riase  priees,  giving  flist-claas  work.  If  yoa  do  not  suffer  already 
yoo  iciU,  and  that  sooner  than  yoa  cxpaet.    Cm  soma  of  the  readers  d 

Jeer  valoaUe  paper  aoggset  a  remedy  for  this  slate  of  things?  Anyway, 
hope  tha  aab]eet  will  to  lakao  ap,  and  that  abler  pens  than  mine  will  give 
their  views  open  tfaia  eankaring  evil  that  is  tht«kteniog  to  shake  the  pro- 
leaaioa  to  its  IrwiwhUnMi— I  am,  yoars,  At.,  Faib  Put. 

J^l  8,  ISW. 


F8TCUIC  PHOTOOBAFHT.— A  COBBECTION. 
To  lAcSnnoB. 
Sib, — In  the  artiela  on  psyeUe  pilotogrmptiy  in 


the  writer  states,  co  tha  aathority  ot  Mr.  Maskalvne. 

'to  ask  oo  qaestions." 


panoBi  sign  a  book. 
Hodaaa    ~ 


['■  Jonnui. 

,that  Mr.  Hodaoo 

In 

jostiee  to  Mr.  Bodaoo  wiU  yoa  por^  ma  to  sa^  that  this  u  tar  trom 

cosnet?    I  eoald  msBtie«  sofonu  iaslaaeaa  in  whiah  no  sash  etiolation 

waa  evan  hinted  al,  alHiongh  Iba  pwtiaa  vctt  eoui^ato  MimBgan  to 

Mr.  Rudsoo.— I  am,  yooia,  *e.  On.  B.  Trntmaou, 

Ciijton,  April  6,  lM9l 

[As  rsgajds  Mr.  Hadaoa's  practice  in  this  respect,  when  his  studio 
wt«  in  tte  Holloway-road,  iu.  MaakaljrM  ia  qmte  wrong.— Ed.] 


TBAMBPABENCIES  WITH  OSXAIOHTAL  BOBDEBS. 
rotAcBimoK. 


Six,— It  ia  with  icgral  that  I  find  mysaU  nndar  obligation  to  lodge  a 
prolaat  against  tha  vaUdite  a<  tha  intaBt  gmnlad  to  William  John  Wilaon, 
1,  CiMral-raad.  Battif,  MMdlsiw.  lor  -  bapravsmenU  in  Fhotegnphie 
mMfusMtsa."  KUUasa  or  BtaalMa  yaan  ago  I  made  tnaspaMndas, 
nsiag  giaas  plates  wtthamunental  botdan.  tSms  ptetss  vera  made  tor 
ma  hj  Fortat,  of  Livsipaol.    Yariooa  siaaa  and  dasigns  wen  nsad. 

Mr.  WOaoa  daima  aa  bis  invmtioB  ih«  oaiag  o(  these  bordered  plates. 
I  have  asfla  lastimony  to  addoM  in  sapnort  ct  having  nasd  glass  plates 
with  araaaiantal  bocdsis  on  wUeb  I  Mda  pholograabio  tnasparandaa 
kog  belcrs  Mr.  Wilson  did  so,  and  on  that  9«nd  I  eUm  esssnption  from 
M7  patent  right  of  ha  to  slop  aefaonpsvdiMingsaohpietaraa.  Atthat 
time  I  made  a  good  many  ct  thaae  traosparaneiea  on  bordered  glassaa  Idr 
<>niamental  punwasa,  soma  ol  whieh  I  had  flnkbed  in  tronsparsnt  coloai*, 
which  sobaasad  their  beanty  very  moeh- 

Bowarar,  I  louad  that  ior  window  doconUiaa  they  were  ofUttU  use.  Aa 
ui  mstanee.  I  fittad  ap  a  staiitaaa  window  of  nine  panes;  the  original 
glaas  was  very  finely  dbaeotad,  and  in  patttag  in  the  transparendea  the 
two  glassss  were  kept  aquartsr  of  an  iaah  apart  At  top  and  bottom  of 
MCh  pane  were  two  opsniags  toe  ventUatioo.  I  wailed  paticnUy  to  sea 
bow  ifaa  altaraatioos  of  damp,  bast,  and  sunshine  would  aflsct  them. 
^nOa  ntamin^  spring  tbsj  oava  sipga  of  Roing,  and  the  summer  son 
cwMistid  what  wuler  in  iu  vadoaa  moods  ba<l  bMoo.  If  this  happened 
with  Milodlon  plates,  what  may  we  cxpaat  with  geUUne,  which  haa  saeb 
^*?°'S?.'°' "*"'**'"'  I  sent  a  vary  doa  picture  of  this  Class  to  the 
Earl  ct  Stnlbmora  oa  a  laiga  piaU:  it  was  an  enUrgtment  of  the  sun- 
dial in  front  of  Ulamia  Castle. 

I  alio  made  transparaooisa  on  flaahsd  glass,  remoriog  the  colours  by 
msans  o<  flaotie  aeid.  tbas  having  i^slmas  oa 


Tbsflaoric  atad 
pictajcs. 


on  eisar  gUas  with  coloured 
>s  very  good  ioc  making  a  translncid  backing 


To-day  I  have  found  in  my  repository  of  exploded  idcag  and  experi- 
ments one  of  these  bordered  plates,  with  the  coating  of  collodion  still  on 
it.  As  the  monthly  meeting  of  our  society  is  on  Thursday  this  week,  I 
intend  to  take  the  plate  with  me  and  make  some  remarks  thereon. 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Wilson  knew  nothing  of  what  I  had  been  doing 
nineteen  years  ago,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  facts  I  have  stated.  I  can 
believe  these  plates  being  introduced  commercially  may  have  a  good  sale 
for  home  decoration  where  damp  will  not  affect  them.    I  wiah  Mr.  Wilson 

every  success  in  his  new  venture,  but  his  patent  rights  I  entirely  ignore. 

I  am,  yours,  <to.,  Johk  Bobebt80!i> 

DutuUe,  ApriHB,  1889. 


iHxcf)ange  Column. 


'»•  Ifo  charge  it  mad*  for  tmmting  Bxckanget  o/Apparatut  ia  thii  eottuim/ 
tut  mm*  toill  b$  inmrtid  tml$u  the  articU  vxmUd  u  d^niUlg  ttattd.  Hutg 
vf^tpecifylMrrejuirtmmUai  " anything ui^l"  vntlthtr^ontuulertttmd 
M«  rsosoa  q/  their  non-afptanmei. 


wtn< 


a  whokuplfts  Mio  asMn,swtiir  baak,two  du4E  dldat.for 
I  sbsw-^idlnss.  W.  C.  B.,  SS,  Hick-stnst,  Boobrnfr,  Kent. 
Vin  «v<i>i«in«  a  Bom'  Ho.  t  c-sl-v.  leu  for  modem  toad*t  camera  and  dldea,  half. 

piato ;  say  dUhnaa*  sitlMtsd.— Addre».  F.  tf laoo,  WeUinirbonngh,  Morthuinton- 

■hlr*. 

Beck'i  So.  S  new  extia  mpid  aatocimpk  icotllbMsr  portnit  leu  (or  cabinet.  Jut  oost 
llL./'ii  jrlll_rzobaac»  tor  tnt^laia  stadia  euura.— AddnM,  W.  Oaus,  Photo- 


Wutad.  qsM^vfUs  bsUows  toMiar  euaeia,  in  eialiaa«a  for  qaartar-pUte  l»x 
"■"a  ssitlMS,  laek  Md  pUoa—iadnMe,  Auaao  Mavsask,  «,  Orinuoott-etraat. 
Of  nf  man,  l4mdoa,  B.a. 


WUlaxelmat«a8)x«t 
naae  baekfnmnd.  1 
»,  Isitme  itresl. 

7)  X  S  Klacesr  essMtm  bj 


■i  i—tn.  hsad-rHt.  Bhskeepoara  in  (ortj-two  nnmbenu  ■  i 
l^^j^^irfO.  sad  an  iMoe,  (or  tita7<ila.-Addr<u,  B.lia( 

..  M.  tbytogk.allaiiisaiwlsanMptrsvsln>bsdcle 
■ble  tUdM,  thrs*  tnata.  wbol»«l>te  leu  with  irii  diuriinnu, 
■.  sad  triaodi  itslisti  (Or  iaK-pkto  looit  •xtendon  eaoMi 
basks  aad  aU  ■eWswfc    Addrm,  tAMU  Fouabu,  101,  Alliion 


lOOBS. 


lis  aaosBt  lawsiaK  Indc,  Issthar  bellowi. 
leu  wttli  irii  diMincns.  tnrtstite  noons 


with  thraa 
Alliion^tnet,  Leeds. 
rr—|ilsls  est  of  appatalas,  < 
doaUs  task,  sad  eai  ' 
fatant  eircalar  top, 

cxtaasiao  knU-plaia  i 

lor  oiitkal  Iviton.— Addnss,  caiias  Bxvsio,  SO  Uuadowne^tnst,  Brig htoa. 


9n0tDer0  to  ConespontientiS. 

*•*  OemmmieaKMt  rtlmtimftt  AdmHmmmU  md  gnural  btuintu  ufairt 
mis(>saddr«sssdle"H.0Baannx»4C»."S,  Tork^tntl,  OovmU  Oarxtat, 
LpndMi,  W.C. 

AU  matttn  /or  Iht  ttsct  perHen  e/  Mil  Joumai,  imeUdinj  queries  for 
"Antwtrt-   md   "  Hantaiyss,"  auisf  is  addrtuid  to  "Thk  Editob,' 
3,  TorlMtrttt,  OomU  Omdm,  London,  W.C.    Inattention  to  this  eneuret 
May.    /fo  notiee  laktn  ^  eomwutnieatione  unleu  name  and  addrtte  of 
writer  are  given.  

PBOTooKArBs  RaanmsD  :— 
M.  Oattsabssf .  1isarlintir.-Tfce»  pka<«fra|iJU  ^  M<  Bn.  Or.  Htnma  itdler. 

r.  M.  BataBC^  mUbj.-ThimrMeirerlu  ^e  maid  tf  nuiiy  dttey. 


E.  ft  U.  T.  AxTBOsrr  k  Ca— Beoelved. 

Pbovcicul,— It  will  sppear  aazt  week. 

OuooioLO.— A  private  eommoaieation  has  been  sent 

Bom.— Leimtypic  and  gelatiae  relief  printing  are  the  ssme. 

PAnoL— Use  albnmsnlssd  paper  for  the  purixwe  you  mention. 

Briluast.— Try  the  effect  of  fuming  the  psiwr  with  ammonia  before  i>riiiting', 

OtAPBa— Tlic  site  of  the  country  oWeu  an  advantage,  otherwise  there  is  none. 

InqoraBB.— Write  to  Bimpkin  A  Hanball,  PnUishers,  Lcpdon,  who  can  supply 
the  book. 

X.  B.  Z.  L.— We  have  sot  seen  the  Instmraent  to  which  yon  refer,  so  cannot 
give  aa  opinion. 

Obobci  FncDtAT. — The  transfcrotyps  of  the  Esstmau  Company  will  serve 
your  porjiose  welL 

P.  R. — The  image  may  be  reversol  by  placing  a  mirror  at  an  angle  a  little  dis- 
tance in  front  of  tbe  lens. 

O.  Habbkbhe.— No,  the  negative  Is  very  much  nn'ler  exiioied,  and  no  a-nonnt 
of  foicing  would  have  btooght  it  np. 
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f  aik«  wliHIwr  t  TUgiO**  ynAm  .jnietart  ty  T)A»S  Immersed  in  water 

ttm  ai^  the*  dawn,  or  on  and.— Faee  down. 

WAtlWL-OdaUne  with  which  l«nipbl»ck  it  Ucorponted  wiU  answer  the 
pvpoMk    lot  then  be  a  trace  of  glycerine  jvesent 

4^..^  Jaxmos  (Stockhota).— Wo  hairo  no  acquaintance  with  the  camera 
muLlvaintnt  that  the  Slatanco  between  thia  office  and  the  agent  is  too 
fiv  to  coBTeBiaatly  call  and  tee  it 

mrtnA— Bee  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  Joubnal 
of  NoTunbar  18,  1881.  hea<led  Praetical  UinU  for  Making  Carbon  Trans- 
ftnuamjar  StdargemakU  :  Defects  and  Kemtdia. 

a.  F  —The  boOinc  point  of  watar  is  both  SO"  and  100°,  as  well  as  212°.  Evwy- 
Mt  dapoDda  npon  which  of  three  thermometer  scales  is  employed.  The 
tetof  UMabora  flsnrea  repieaenU  Beanmnr,  the  second  the  Centigrade,  and 
ilM  thbd  tha  aeal*  of  Fahraabeit,  the  Ust  of  which  is  commonly  used  in  this 
^oontry. 

IvnounoB.— We  shall  be  pleaaed  to  see  you  when  you  come  to  London.  There 
i*  Dot  the  alighteat  objection  to  the  experiments  referred  to  being  earned  on, 
avaa  if.  aa  you  aay,  it  wiU  take  "two  or  three  days."  There  is  plenty  of 
•eoooiiBodatioo  in  it  in  tha  shape  of  bench-room,  *  you  need  be  at  no  loss 
aathataoore. 

OMHyniT.— We  suspect  that  neither  of  the  wide-angle  lenses  named  will 
liijaaiiis  an  advantage  over  the  other  as  regards  the  amount  of  light  trans- 
»f>M^  to  the  platei.  The  including  of  a  wide  angle  imperatively  demands 
4lia  aae  of  a  small  diaphragm,  this  altogether  irrespective  of  the  diameter  of 
tba  Una  itsclH 

lIlGWi  write*:  "With  a  duplex  paraffin  lam)),  metal  shade,  one  and  a  half 
inch  widcs,  and  snbstage  condenser,  I  cannot  get  sutlicient  light  on  the 
fboaning  semn  when  using  an  eighth  of  an  inch  objective.  Would  an 
daeWciamp  be  suitable,  or  what  illnminant  do  you  recommend?"— In 
taply  :  'I1ie  electric  or  limelight 

McGcBL— 1.  If  it  is  the  back  focus  that  is  six  and  a  half  inches  it  ought  to 
agawer tnlBciently  well  for  taking  cabinet  heads.  The  "roughness"  of  the 
pietore  does  not  depend  upon  the  lens.  If  it  is  wanting  in  sharpness  the 
pfasiunption  ia  that  the  lens  is  not  good. — 2.  Tliere  are  no  objections  to 
wide-angle  lenses  when  employed  for  taking  wide-angle  pictures. 

SoLOVLK. — We  learn  that  an  award  was  really  made  in  that  class,  but  that  its 
anoonncement  was,  for  some  reason  of  which  we  are  unaware,  tr.ansferred  to 
another  class  for  a  special  medaL  As  you  will  see,  we  are  not  malcing  any 
descriptive  or  critical  remarks  on  the  pictures  in  this  exhibition.  If  you 
would  instruct  some  one  to  call  at  this  office  with  a  copy  for  iuspectiou  we 
shall  willingly  give  you  our  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

W.  OumsBEBa  sajrs  :  "  I  tender  my  thanks  to  'Junius '  for  suggesting  to  me 
tha  OM  of  papyroxyline  in  connexion  with  my  time  train  lor  use  in  my 
magnerimn  lamp,  and  intend  to  experiment  with  it  at  my  earliest  oppor- 
tniuty.  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  have  the  same  drawback  tliat  guncotton  has 
in  r^ard  to  bumiug  with  a  yellow  colour.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  'Junius ' 
will  inform  me  if  I  can  procure  a  sample  which  will  bum  free  of  colour." 

T.  G.  WHArrE  writes,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "E  W.  M."  relative  to 
photographing  in  Normandy  and  Brittany :  "  Brittany  has  long  been  my 
favourite  camping-ground,  and  there  is  little  that  is  of  artistic  or  antiquarian 
i-aluc  that  1  have  not  seen.  It  is  famous  for  Celtic  monuments — Menliirs, 
Dolmens,  Cromlechs,  Tumuli,  Pierres  Bmnlantes,  &c.  There  are  also  fine 
shipping  pictures  to  be  made  at  the  sardine  fishing  towns  on  the  coast 
Living  and  travelling  can  be  done  cheaply  if  you  know  how  to  go  about  it," 

F-  R— If  you  had  ever  attempted  to  embody  iu  .-i  jiicture  an  idea  that 
depaoded  for  success  wholly  upon  catching  a  lieeting  e.\])ression  that  must 
be  natural  to  have  any  value— such  idea,  in  fact,  as  formed  tlie  "  point "  of 
many  of  Rcjlander's  pictures— you  would  have  recognised  tli.it  "  Junius  " 
referred  to  the  rapidity  of  gelatine  plates  when  he  spoke  of  greater  facilities. 
The  "art  of  concealing  art "  does  not  consist  in  rendering  what  is  supposed 
to  be  an  expressive  smile  by  an  inane  grin,  as  was  too  often  tlie  case  in  the 
old  ilays  of  long  exix)sures. 

■J.  OOLDSWORTBV  writes  :  "  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  (1)  the  best  wav  to  make 
a  good  and  cheap  varnish  for  ferrotypes  tliat  will  dry  quick  and  glossy  ?— 
2.  Also,  I  have  a  few  photographs  in  my  album  that  have  faded.  Could  you 
tell  me  the  beat  thing  I  could  do  to  bring  them  back  to  their  original 
colour?  —1.  A  ferrotype  varnish  to  apply  cold  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
gnni  dammar  in  benzole.  The  projiortions  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 
—2.  borne  prinU  can  be  restored  by  removing  them  from  their  mounts,  aud 
Immeniing  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  bicliloride  of  mercurj-. 

laoOBaioiBLt- 1  Tliis  can  only  be  attained  by  careful  study  and  imitation  of 
tbeworks  of  others  who  have  acquired  a  high  position  as  artists  —2  Study 
a  leries  of  articles  on  lenses  in  our  volume  for  1883.  You  will  there  find  all 
wdil^^"  "  n^ee»f<"T.— 8.  Same  as  No.  1,  ap^ilied  to  landscapes  and 


v««'„ 1    "  .  ","V;  r:  — V*';*r hoUmrap.t^,  liuuiL-infii  ijv  »„iiurcniii. 

Vou  may  also  study  Kobmson  s  Pictorial  Pfiotvyraphy  with  great  advantage. 

^JIT?"'!"  ""-If'  'l^-  I  ^V^  '''°  "«""^  «="=''  fo"rteen  feet  square,  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  a  central  door  three  feet  wide.  If  I  place  an 
2*ical  hintern  at  the  end  of  one  room,  .-uid  a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  other, 
S^h.'S!;l!!f.^»"iu.."'''?iry  '"■.7'li."'"'  '«'""eter  of  the  disc  be  limited 

S^ll  .L  .!■  ?•>  H'**,"'®  i'amphengos  light  emit  too  great  heat,  or  a 

ameU  too  duagrewble  for  drawing-rosm  exhibitions  ;"-In  reply  :  1    A  six 
feet  disc  wil  be  obtained  under  the  conditions.-2.  The  Paniphengos  lamp 

fc^Trdr'i'ei'tri^'iiL'"  '"^'  '^"'  ^^'"" "" ""  '^^'>^-  ^' 


T.  J.  H. — The  strength  of  a  simple  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
ascertained  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracj^or  all  practical  purposes  in 
photography  by  means  of  that  form  of  hydrometer  known  as  the  argento- 
meter. 

P.  H.  EvAiis. — The  apparent  discrepancy  is  not  difficult  of  explanation. 
Contact  printing  is  generally  performed,  and  the  highest  quality  of  result 
can  only  be  obtained  by  that  method  with  stow  plates.  With  such  slow 
plates  as  gelatino-chloride  (for  development),  collodion  emulsion,  or  some  of 
the  specially  prepared  commercial  lantern  plates,  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  sufficient  latitude,  especially  when  we  consider  that  by  the 
employment  of  a  feeble  artificial  light  of  tolerably  constant  force  the  effect 
may  be  gradu.itcd  to  a  nicety.  Even  with  very  rapid  plates  and  a  weak 
artificial  light  of  known  value  it  is  not  difficult  to  expose  within  bounds  ;  by 
daylight  impossible.  The  practice  of  giving  three  or  four  times  the  really 
necessary  exposure,  and  trusting  to  development  for  the  rest,  is  what  we 
wished  to  condemn  in  transparency  making. 


Eddowes's  Shrewsbwry  Journal  is  now  issuing  a  weekly  supplement  con- 
taining a  photograph  produced  by  photo-mechanical  meaas  of  one  or  other  of 
t!ie  fine  residences  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Photographic  Club. — The  Bank  Holiday  outing  will  be  to  Twyford  stition 
for  Sonning,  train  leaves  Paddington  at  half-past  ten.  The  subj  ect  for  discussion 
at  the  next  meeting,  April  17,  will  be  Vopijing  Silver  Prints. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  instant,  Mr.  G.  H.  Slight  read  a  paper,  A  Retrospect  of 
PJuytography,  before  the  East  London  Natural  History  and  Microscopical 
Society,  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute.  Several  pictures  by  various  photograpliic 
processes  were  exhibited.     At  the  close  the  usual  discussion  ensued. 

At  the  Central  Institution  of  the  Ciky  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  Jlr. 
T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  is  to  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  Photography,  com- 
mencing on  May  8,  1889.  The  subjects  comprise  The  Use  of  Artificial  lAght 
in  Photography,  Photo-Meclmnical  Priniimj  Methods,  and  Direct  Contact 
Printing  Methods. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  England  a  flash  Lamp  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. The  lamp  is  made  of  japanned  tin.  Cotton  wool,  upon  which  alcohol 
is  pured,  lies  in  a  saucer,  througli  wliich  a  short  brass  tube  projects,  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  being  connected  with  a  pneumatic  ball  by  means  of  a  rubber 
pipe.  The  miignesium  powder  is,  by  means  of  a  hopper  supplied  with  the 
lamp,  poured  into  the  tube  and  blown  out  into  the  centre  of  the  flame  by  a 
squeeze  on  the  ball.  Connecting  pieces  are  also  supplied,  by  which  two  or 
more  lamps  may  be  ignited  simultaneously.  The  lamp  presents  a  neat  appear- 
ance, aud  is  so  small  as  to  be  easily  carried  iu  the  jjocket. 

At  the  Liberal  Club,  Glasgow,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  April  4,  Mr. 
John  Skinner,  of  the  Albion  Albuminising  Company,  was  entertained  to  dinner 
by  mauy  members  of  the  photographic  profession  and  his  friends  previous  to 
his  departure  from  Glasgow  for  Sydney,  where  he  intends  to  reside  for  the 
future.  On  tliis  occasion  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch,  .and  also  a  set 
of  handsomely  bound  volumes,  amongst  wliich  were  the  works  of  Robert  Burns. 
Mr.  John  Parker  made  the  presentation,  and  in  the  most  genial  of  terms  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Skinner's  worth  both  as  a  friend  and  a  business  m,an,  and  the 
company's  good  feelings  were  heartily  expressed,  wishing  him  well  in  the 
new  field  of  labour  he  has  chosen.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  present  were 
Messrs.  Stuart,  Parker,  Verel,  Turnbull,  Mason,  Stevenson,  McKenwick,  Lang, 
Doric,  &c. 

Aldeiuun  Webstkr  of  WARRraGTON. — With  regret  we  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  Webster,  a  gentleman  well  known  and  highly 
respected  in  Warrington,  and  a  warm  friend  of  this  Journal.  Being  by  pro- 
fession a  chemist,  he  was  intimately  conversant  with  photograjihy  in  all  its 
branches.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  educational  and  litenary  establish- 
ments of  his  native  town,  and  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  he 
placed  it  in  a  financially  successful  condition.  An  Alderni.an  of  the  Warrington 
Town  Council,  he  was  well  known  and  highly  respected.  His  connexion  with 
the  Town  Council  dated  from  1847,  he  being  Mayor  for  three  years.  He  w,i3 
elected  to  several  responsible  offices,  and  at  the  time  of  his  detvth — which 
occurred  on  the  3rd  instant,  at  the  age  of  seventy -three — he  was  Chairman  of  tlie 
School  Attendance  Committee,  Vice-President  of  the  Museum,  Library,  and 
Arts  Committee.  He  had  a  taste  for  literary  work,  was  for  many  yeiirs  local 
correspondent  of  a  Manchester  newspaper,  and  subsequently  became  proprietor 
of  the  Wo,rrington  Times.  Interested  in  art  work,  he  was  when  young  a 
jmiuter  of  no  mean  ability.  Mauy  of  his  good  qualities  are  reproduced  in  his 
son,  Mr.  George  Watmough  Webster,  the  esteemed  and  well-known  photo- 
grapher of  Chester. 

NOTICE. 

Nest  week,  owing  to  Good  Friday,  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
OBAPHY  will  be  published  on  Thursday,  the  ISth  instant.  Consequently 
all  communications  and  advertisements  should  be  sent  one  day  earlier 
than  usual. 
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PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  STUDIO  BUILDING. 

IV. 

BiroRK  diimisstng  the  lubjcct  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  wc  would 

draw  attention  to  one  more  |>oint  to  bt  ooiwidcred — the  rain. 

"We  hare  dealt  with  the  effect  of  mow,  which  i«  only  an  occa- 

Bonal  Tidtor,  but  rain  hai  alwaya  to  be  en<liirc<l  and  proTided 

againat,  and  the  ateepcr  the  n>of  the  lew  the  danger  of  ita 

entering  in.     Olare  from  the  snn  and  leakage  of  rain  are  the 

two  greateat  erila  to  he  |;>roTide<i  a^ptinst  iij  the  studio  builder. 

"We  were  oooe  diae«iating  the  aubject  of  leakj  roof*  with  a 

liooae  painter  of  large  experienee,  ajid  he  told  na  he  had  ncrer 

8r<-n  the  glaaa  roof  jet  that  did  not  leak  at  one  time  or  another. 

<^crtain  preeautiooa,  lomc  of  which  ho  named,  might  bo  taken 

-to  rodaee  the  leakage  to  a  minimum  ;  but  it  waa  a  miracle  to 

fin  1  one  perfectly  watertight.      One  of  the  chief  eauaea  of 

l-'i!<.<i;;c,  he  stated,  waa  tb«  getting  the  glaaa  into  the  fk«me 

t  -  r .   ry  har  should  hare  at  Ica«t  two  coata  of  good 

1  1  ur  Ic!  jn;  tl.t  .{liiai  ia  pot  in,  anil,  moet  imjwrtant  of  all,  the 

If.  ir^s  of  aquarca  of  glaaa  tbmuaelrea  should  be  painted,  on 

each  side,  for  a  breadth  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  paint 

allowed  to  set  before  oomnMiiehig  to  glaic.     "  By  this  means," 

I     'jud,  "the  paint  and  thepnttr  'gmw  together,' and  scarcely 

.     r  Ipftk,  if  properly  done,  even  when  the  outside  potty  haa 

I.' "    And  certainly  the  instaocea  pointed  out  to  us  as 

>riiple«  of  theae  pracautions  aasmed  to  bear  out  his  adricc. 

1  .-re  m  otbar  nbataiieM  ned  b«id«s  ordinary  potty  for 

the  glaai  to  their  ftvraea,  and  other  derioes  for  doing 

'  h  potty  altogether,  bat  aa  these  cduM  only  be  suitably 

treated   by  those   fiuniliar,   by  practical   contnet,  with  their 

adrantagca  and  diaadrantagea,  we  will  not  dwell  further  upon 

them. 

Taking  it  for  sranted  that,  bowvrer  great  the  care  taken 
with  the  roof,  there  will  alway*  be  a  possibility  of  leakage, 
there  are  some  ■turlioa  built  where  from  the  outset  danger  of 
thia  sort  is  prorided  against.  On*  mode  in  tn  attach  a  narrow 
zinc  gutter  to  the  onder  aid*  of  aach  spar  which  carries  the 
giaat,  so  that  if  dropa  of  rain  do  gain  access  the  gutters  will 
noeivs  them  and  mrry  them  away.  Another  plan  that  has 
been    recotni  to   have  cot    into   each   spar,   in    the 

direction  of  .: .  .  ..^:u,  and  before  putting  it  in  its  place,  a 
narrow  groorc  or  channel,  into  and  along  which  any  leakage 
water  will  travel.  This  seems  to  im  nn  ivullcnt  idea,  and  ono 
that  cnnld  he  put  into  effect  while  tlic  xtmlio  waa  in  ouunc  of 
er'    ■  li-cd,  nothing'  hut  tlic  question  of  extra 

co^'         ,  tictng  carried  out  in  any  existing  studio, 

•and  there  are  many  now  in  existence  where  it  could  be  looet 
adrantageoosly  done.  Oor  strong  advice  is  to  take  every 
jMUH  in  making  the  roof  "tight"  at  Brvt. 


But,  granted  a  roof  secure  against  the  entry  of  rain  at  the 
outset,  periodical  re-paintings  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  so ; 
yet  the  very  steps  taken  to  this  end  may  bring  about  the  evil 
itself.  This  will  happen  if  the  roof  be  not  made  of  spars 
sufficiently  stout — be  they  of  wood  or  iron— to  withstand  tho 
wciffht  of  workmen  without  deflection.  How  many  of  the 
studio  roofs  now  in  existence  are  there  which  are  not  defec- 
tive in  this  respect  t  We  presume  this  state  of  afliiirs  is  a 
survival  of  wet-collodion  days ;  we  can  scarcely  imiigine  the 
deficiency  of  strength  to  arise  from  motives  of  economy,  as 
the  difference  in  cost  between  a  substantial  and  safe  roof  and 
ono  of  the  most  flimsy  description  could  only  be  most  trivial. 
As  to  the  thicker  spars  obstructing  too  much  light,  surely  fivo 
per  cent. — for  they  could  scarcely  rob  the  light  to  a  greater 
extent — might  in  these  days  of  (piick  plates  be  sacrificed  to 
gain  the  comfort  and  oonveuiuncc  of  a  non-leaky  roof!  Vrrhuin 
Hit  uipimti. 

Forming  part  of  the  great  question  of  roof  constniction, 
ventilators  must  next  be  considered,  made  as  they  are  in  almost 
every  conceivable  shape,  from  a  simple  lid  in  the  roof  to  the 
most  elaborate  and  oomplicate<l  structures.  It  would  be  futile 
to  indicate  a  particular  fonn  its  being  the  best,  for  every 
studio  builder  has  a  fad  on  tliis  subject;  but  it  will  be 
advantageotia  to  point  out  three  considerations  sufficiently 
frc<|ucntly  neglected. 

First.  The  whole  principle  and  practice  of  ventilation  is  not 
summed  up  in  the  conception  of  making  an  aperture  in  the 
hi^'hcst  part  of  a  heated  room  to  let  out  the  heated  air,  on  tho 
principle  that,  hot  air  being  lighter  than  cold,  it  must  rise  in 
a  given  apartment,  and  make  an  exit  through  any  aperture 
there  provided.  The  theory  looks  pretty,  almost  j)crfect,  but 
practice  shows  that  more  frequently  than  not  the  external 
air  comes  in  at  this  particular  aperture  instead  of  tlio  inner 
air  goin^;  otit.  Otir  remarks  would  be  extended  to  an  in- 
conceivable length  to  discuss  this  one  poiut  alone  in  all  its 
bearings ;  it  must  sufEce  here  for  us  to  draw  tho  attention  of 
the  studio  builder  to  the  fact  that  this  popular  theory  is  a 
fallacy  when  applied  without  counterbalaiicing  actiuaiutance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  its  application. 

.Second.  There  are  a  largo  uumljer  of  ventilators  sold  which, 
by  means  of  an  outer  vane,  actuated  by  wind,  work  an  Archi- 
medean screw,  or  otherwise,  and  literally  fan  or  pump  out  tho 
air  from  a  room,  whatever  the  conditions  of  counter -currents 
or  "suction."  These  ventilators  may  be  very  efficient,  and 
often  are  ;  but  the  point  to  whicli  wc  call  especial  attention  is, 
that  on  the  particular  occasions  when  their  action  is  most 
needed  —  the  close,  sultry  days,  without  a  breath  of  air 
I  stirring — they  utterly  fail :   tliey  arc   reduced   to   the   level 
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of  the  timple  »pcrture  in  the  roof,  and  are  less  efficacious  even 
tbnn  it,  for  the  path  of  exit  is  obstructed. 

Third.  A  ventilator,  of  the  most  efficient  kind  ever  con- 
structed, is  of  little  value  unless  iU  sectional  area  is  of 
c..n«  derable  size  in  proportion  to  the  room  to  be  ventilated. 
It  u  simply  a  question  of  emptying  an  apartment  of  given  size 
in  A  giron  time,  and  this  all  depends,  ea-Uru  jxirihus,  upon  the 
site  of  the  exit  aperture.  Clearly,  then,  to  i^riodically  empty 
the  air  from  a  studio— for  this  and  cooling  it  are  convertible 
terms  — the  requiremenU  are,  exit  apertures  of  sufficient  area, 
and  suiUbly  placed  as  regards  conn  tor -cuiTcnts,  and  not  de- 
I*ndent  upon  the  force  of  the  wind  to  put  tlifera  in  action. 
Unfortunately,  the  solution  of  the  question  is  more  difficult 
than  it  appears;  it  is  one  upon  which  doctors  differ  to  a 
■urjtrising  extent. 

We  can  only  offer  the  wish  that  every  one  who  attempts  it 
may  experience  the  fortune  of  that  one  in  fifty  who  only,  we 
lielicve  we  should  be  correct  in  stating,  is  successful  in 
effecting  this  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSPARENCIES. 
AssuMi.N'O  the  plate  to  have  been  correctly  exposed,  according 
to  the  general  rules  laid  down  in  previous  articles,  there  still 
remains  the  need  for  special  care  in  the  development  of  the 
transparency.  As  already  shown,  the  positive  image  differs 
from  that  of  the  negative  in  tliat  it  must  represent  the  highest 
lights  as  perfectly  bare  glass  without  any  trace  of  deposit,  and 
must  also,  as  it  were,  condense  the  various  gradations  within 
a  fiir  narrower  compass.  In  other  woi-ds,  the  transparency 
muht  present  to  the  eye  a  perfectly  gi-aded  picture  commencing 
from  clear  glass,  the  deepest  shadows  being,  however,  many 
degrees  removed  from  perfect  ojiacity,  which  in  this  case  would 
lead  to  heaviness.  In  fact,  for  most  purposes,  but  especially  in 
lantern  slides,  the  very  deepest  shadows  should  be  transparent 
cnongh  to  permit  print  to  be  legible  through  the  film  when 
pressed  in  contact. 

Tiiese  conditions  necessitate  that  the  character  of  the  deposit 
be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  the  development  conducted 
with  the  greatest  skill,  following  upon  what  is  really  the  main 
thing — correct  exposure.  But  though  accuracy  in  exposure  is 
of  paramount  importance,  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  alone  to 
g'.vr  perfect  results. 

We  have  already  shown,  in  speaking  of  exposure,  that  there 
is  le  8  need  of  minute  accuracy  when  slow  plates  are  used  than 
when  the  sensitiveness  is  greater,  and  precisely  the  same  rule 
Imlds  good  with  regard  to  development.  Having  j)reviou8ly 
mentioned  collodion  plates,  we  may  commence  by  dealing  with 
thc^e,  taking  first  of  all  wet  collodion. 

.M  iny,  perhaps  most,  operators  regularly  employ  the  iron 
developer  for  transparency  work,  though  others,  and  we  are 
with  them,  strongly  prefer  pyro.  We  are  not  now  referring 
to  the  iron  and  pyro  methods  most  familiar  to  the  modern 
photographer,  namely,  ferrous  oxalate  and  alkaline  pyro,  but 
to  acidified  solutions  of  ferrous  sulpliate  and  pyrogallol.  Tlie 
ir..n  developer,  when  all  things  (bath  included)  are  in  perfect 
condition,  works  with  beautiful  cleanness  and  with  a  much 
shorter  exposure  than  pyro,  hence,  no  doubt,  the  preference 
given  to  it.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  up  the  conditions 
which  conduce  to  the  highest  quality  of  result  in  tranq^arencij 
w  i:  as  it  is  with  pyro,  and  besides  this— which  is,  perhaps,  of 


more  importance — the  "grain"  and  colour  of  the  image  are  not 
so  good. 

Where  iron  development  is  employed,  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  of  normal  strength— ».<•.,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce— is 
perhaps  better  for  general  purposes  than  either  more  or  less. 
It  is  better  not  quite  new,  though  should  not  be  too  old ;  from 
two  or  three  days  to  a  week,  after  mixing,  will  be  found  the 
best  age.  The  restraining  acid  employed  will  have  a  great 
effect  upon  the  colour  of  the  image,  and  its  proportion  will 
rule,  not  only  the  clearness  of  the  lights,  but  also  the 
delicacy  of  gradation.  With  the  bath  in  first-rate  condition, 
a  minimum  proportion  of  acid  will  be  necessary,  but  as 
the  silver  solution  becomes  charged  with  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  the  other  consequences  of  use,  the  quantity  will  have 
to  be  slightly  increased.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  small  proportion  of  acid  conduces  to  softness  of  gra- 
dation ;  a  larger  proportion  to  greater  density  and  more 
sudden  contrasts. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  acid  employed,  acetic  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  the  most  generally  useful,  and  when  employed  alone, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  of  the  glacial  acid  will  be  required 
to  each  ounce  of  fifteen-grain  iron  solution.  Citric,  formic, 
tartaric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  probably  many  other  acids  have 
been  used  in  conjunction  with  iron  ;  but  for  our  present  purjiose 
there  is  little  need  to  depart  from  the  one  first  named.  Varia- 
tions in  tone — we  are  supposing  it  is  not  intended  to  tone 
artificially— can  be  produced  by  substituting  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  last  named  acids  for  a  corresponding  quantity  of  acetic, 
care  being  taken  of  course  to  ascertain  their  respective  equiva- 
lent values.  Citric  acid  helps  to  give  a  purple  black  tone  ; 
formic  yields  a  brown  or  reddish  tint  ;  tartaric  and  nitric  are 
principally  noticeable  for  the  clean  white  or  metallic  surface- 
colour  they  give ;  while  if  a  pure  neutral  black  or  grey  is 
desired,  sulphuric  may  be  employed.  As  a  rule,  the  organic 
acids  lend  to  the  production  of  a  black  or  deep  brown  colour 
and  great  vigour,  while  the  mineral  acids  give  grey  or  neutral 
images  and  greater  delicacy. 

Variations  of  the  iron  solution,  such  as  the  substitution  of 
the  neetate  or  nitrate  for  the  sulphate,  formerly  found  much 
favour,  at  least  for  negative  work,  but  for  the  present  pui-pose 
do  not  seem  to  offer  much  advantage,  their  function  being 
rather  to  yield  detail  and  vigour  with  a  comparatively  short 
exposure  than  to  confer  any  special  benefits  of  value  on  a 
transpai-ency.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  "  prospect "  these 
modified  developers,  they  may  be  formed  by  adding  to  the 
ordinary  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  something  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  acetate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  barium.  The  former 
gives  a  compound  solution  containing  acetate  of  iron  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  the  latter,  if  the  exact  eq\iivalents  be  employed 
— which,  however,  is  not  advisable — a  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron 
alone,  as  the  sulphate  of  barium  formed  by  double  decom- 
position, being  insoluble,  separates.  These  modified  solutions 
of  course  require  to  be  acidified  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
naturally  the  proportions  and  nature  of  the  acids  may  require 
varying. 

Some  operatora  use  and  recommend  other  additions  to  the 
developer,  chiefly  of  an  organic  nature — such  as  sugar,  gelatine, 
and  many  similar  substances  ;  but  we  have  never,  even  for 
negative  purposes,  been  able  to  recognise  any  real  advantage 
in  their  use.  Gelatine  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  form  first 
recommended  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Le«i — viz.,  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  carefully  neutralised.  This  increases  the  fineness  of 
the  deposit,  but  must  be  used  very  sparingly,  as  it  is  a  most 
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powerful  restrainer,  aod,  if  added  in  excess,  destroys  all  delicacy 
of  gradation. 

If  pyrogallic  acid  be  substituted  for  sulphate  of  iron,  the  first 
and  most  important  difference  will  be  that  a  very  considerable 
increase  will  be  necessary  in  the  exposure.  But,  as  a  counter- 
balancing advantage,  the  deposit  will  be  much  finer  and  the 
colour  of  the  image,  as  well  as  its  general  characteristics, 
Bu[>erior.  Such  at  least  is  the  general  opinion ;  but  for  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  neutral  tint,  clear  shadows,  and 
somewhat  metallic  appearance  of  the  iron  image,  will  probably 
scarcely  care  to  incur  the  increased  exposure. 

With  the  bath  in  perfect  condition,  and  rather  more  strongly 
acidifie<l  than  is  nee<lful  for  negative  work,  some  of  the  most 
beantiful  tones  can  be  obtained  with  pyro  development,  varying 
from  rich  pure  black  to  brown,  varioas  shadea  of  purple,  or 
even  distinctly  red  colours.  We  have  in  years  past,  with  a 
'■ollodioo,  containing  a  full  proportion  of  iodide, 
ins  of  working  satisfactory,  produced  negatives 
as  well  as  transparencies  of  a  rich  claret  or  port  wine  colour  by 
tnuuonitted  light,  a  class  of  tint  that  gives  a  peculiarly  rich 
effect  in  transparencies,  especially  for  the  lantern. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  or,  indeed,  advisable,  to  depart  fkim 
the  emptoyment  of  acetic  acid  as  the  restrainer,  as  the  others 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  iron  either  offisr  no  advantage  or 
give  a  decidedly  infvrior  resalt  I'siD^  the  pyro  and  acetic 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  of  the  former  to  half  a 
drachm  of  the  Utter  to  each  ounce  of  solution,  the  strength  may 
be  varied  by  dilution  in  order  to  suit  the  class  of  negative  or 
the  character  of  image  required ;  the  stronger  solution  tends 
to  produce  a  softer  and  more  harmonious  picture,  and  is  better 
suited  for  hard,  dense  Degatives,  the  eonvene  being  the  case 
when  diluted.  If  Mack  or  purple  tones,  with  a  tendency  to 
blue,  be  desired,  then  citric  acid  may  be  sulwtitutcd  for  acetic ; 
this  is  a  much  more  powerful  restrainer,  and  should  only  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  grain  in  place  of  half  a 
drachm  of  acetia  Or  the  two  aeids  may  be  used  in  com- 
bination. 

It  is  usually  recommended  to  mix  the  pyro  and  acetic  acid 
solution  fkesh  each  day,  in  which  condition  it  poaseescs  its 
greatest  energy.  This  may  be  necessary  in  ordinary  negatives, 
especially  in  portrait  work,  when  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
shortest  possible  exposures,  but  for  transparencies  it  is  not 
needful ;  in  fact,  the  solution  seems  to  work  absolutely  better 
when  a  day  or  two  old,  and  retains  its  good  qualities  for  several 
days,  certainly  over  a  week. 

It  wonld  be  wrong  to  leave  the  solgeet  of  the  development  of 
wet  plates  without  alluding  to  the  once  general  practice  of 
silver  intensification,  or  "  redevelopment,"  as  it  was  erroneously 
termed.  This  practice  came  into  general  use  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  iron  developer,  by  means  of  which,  and  a  short 
exposure,  u  tin  ••  imago  was  firat  produced,  to  be  after- 

wards   intensi  ue  application  of  a  second  and  more 

powerfully  rcstnuno.l  nil.ition  of  iron,  or  of  pyro  with  a  little 
free  silver.  Tbi«  plan  may  be  advantageously  adopted  in  con- 
junction with  iron  development  for  traospareocies,  when  it  is 
not  desired  to  Icngt'  ^posure  ;  and  if  pyro  be  employed 

as  the  intenaifier,  iie  results  are  not  equal  to  those 

obtained  with  pyro  aione^  they  partake  of  the  same  character, 
and  are  by  most  judges  preferred  to  the  pure  iron  tone.  Let 
the  pyro  be  of  the  strength  of  ooe  grain  to  the  ounce  with  half 
a  drachm  of  acetic  or  one  grain  of  citric  acid,  or  preferably 
a  combination  of  the  twa  Citric  gives  a  colder  tone  than 
aceti4^  but  preserves  and  restrains  the  solution  better.     Add  a 


few  drops  of  plain  ten-grain  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  using 
more  in  proportion  as  a  black  or  cold  tone  is  desired,  or  it  is 
needful  to  increase  the  contrast. 

Alkaline  and  modem  forms  of  development  will  be  separately 
treated. 


"Spbixo  cleaning,"  and  general  preparations  for  the  approaching 
season,  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  amongst  professional  photo- 
graphers jiwt  now.  Already  buiiiness  is  decidedly  "  looking  up "  in 
the  ranjority  of  the  leading  London  establiiibments.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  there  are  no  very  special  novelties  being  introduced  at  present. 
The  demand  for  large  direct  portraiture,  however,  appears  to  be 
rapidly  increasing,  as  we  predicted  some  time  ago  it  would,  and,  what 
is  more,  we  learn  that  it  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  public.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  decided  commercial  success  with  those  who  have  made  it  a 
speciality. 

Wx  have  always  deprecated  the  taking  of  life-size  portraits  direct, 
and  shall  oostinue  to  do  so ;  but  several  of  those  who,  during  the 
post  few  yean,  have  provided  themselves  with  the  appliances  for 
doing  them  are  not  now  employing  the  apparatus  for  that  purpose. 
They  are,  however,  putting  it  to  its  more  legitimate  use,  namely,  for 
taking  portraits  on  plates  of  similar  dimensions,  but  including  half  or 
three-fourths  of  the  figure  only,  principally  the  latter.  Tbree-quarter- 
lenglh  portraits,  taken  direct  on,  say,  twenty-foui^inch  plates,  witli  a 
lens  of  stiitable  focal  length,  when  the  posing  and  lighting  are  good, 
are  very  imposing  pictures.  Such  pictures,  we  are  told  by  those  who 
make  a  feature  of  them,  are  highly  approved  by  their  patrons, 
while  they  find  by  experience,  if  the  portrait  be  taken  on  a  larger 
scale,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  proves  satisfactory.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek,  because,  for  the  larger  scale,  the  lens  has  to  be  ap- 
proached near  to  the  sitter,  while,  for  the  smaller,  its  distance  more 
closely  approximates  to  that  from  which  cartes  and  cabinets  are 
usually  taken. 

Labok  direct  portraiture  ought  to  bo  highly  remunerative  to  those 
who  make  it  a  speciality.  As  the  necessary  apparatus  for  it  is  some- 
what costly,  those  who  do  the  excessively  low-price<l  pictures  are 
scarcely  likely  to  adopt  it,  on  account  of  the  outlay.  Therefore,  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  never  be  that  ruinous  competition,  as  regards 
price,  with  this  class  of  work  that  there  is  with  the  smaller  sizes. 
Hence,  large  direct  portraiture  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  some- 
what select  branch  of  bniiness. 


Akm  the  sensitomater  numbers  given  with  dry  plates  of  any  real 
value  P  They  ought  to  be,  but  there  is  little  question  they  are  often 
misleading  rather  than  otherwise.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  plate 
said  to  be,  say,  twenty-four  by  the  sensitometer,  proves,  in  practice, 
to  be  lees  sensitive  than  another  mentioned  as  being  tweuly-two  or 
even  less.  Is  this  discrepancy  due  to  some  makers  overstating  the 
sensitiveness  of  their  productioiu,  while  others  undetHsstimate  theirs  P 
Or  does  it  arise  from  a  difference  in  value  of  the  lightiised  in  testing? 
Or  is  it  due  to  a  variation  in  the  density  of  the  sensitometer  screen 
employed  t  Or  from  the  whole  of  these  drcumktunces  combined  P 
Recently  we  saw  two  sensitometers  in  use  in  a  plate  manufactory,  one 
of  which,  on  careful  testing,  was  fully  two  numbers  in  advance  of  the 
other.  And  upon  trying  the  screens  side  by  side  on  a  piece  of  sensitive 
paper  the  difference  was  even  still  greater.  A  standard  light  and  a 
standard  screen  are  yet  denderata.  But  when  they  are  found  they 
must  be  employed  consdentiously  to  be  of  any  real  value. 


Thk  strong  light  we  have  been  having  of  late  is  making  the  contents 
of  many  showcases  look  excessively  din^'y.  It  is  truly  surprising 
how  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  subject  by  mnny  photographers, 
particidarly  those  in  the  metropolis.  They  take  immense  pnins  and 
trouble  to  get  up  the  specimens  in  the  firtt  instance,  but  seem  to  care 
but  Uttle  for  them  afterwards.  Some  of  the  cmss  shown  at  the 
railway  stations  ara  in  a  woeful  plight.  When  a  print  fades,  surely 
it  is  a  very  easy  natter  to  take  another  from  the  negative.    The 
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of  liixag  fietaTW  i»  •  decided  ^credit  to  photo- 


poWe 

IloUM  .uthoritiw,  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  foreign  Roods, 
to  tM  th«t  the  Tnule  Mark*  Act  ia  complied  with.  This  is  all  well 
ud  Bood  but  we  have  heard  aewral  complainU  of  the  careless  way 
ki  wUeh  it  U  done.  Cmm  mv  opened,  the  paper  ruthlessly  torn  off 
U»  BMkaRM.  and  not  8«m»ed  agiUn.  Goods  which  had  been  care- 
iMllr  pacJwd  bT  the  eendem  are  replaced  anyhow,  so  tliat  they  can  be 
ntWk  into  the  cate,  without  consideration  as  to  the  damage  they 
nay  aiwtain  in  further  tranwt.  In  one  instance,  a  larpe  nail,  instead 
of  Uing  driven  into  the  wood  of  the  case,  was  driven  inside  it,  and  some 
diftMC*  into  a  piece  of  apparatus.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent 
abow  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Customs'  officials,  there  is  no  ques- 
tioa  tJuU  a  guiat  deal  of  photographic  materia]  is  being  sold  in  this 
country  which  has  been  made  abroad,  and  which  bears  no  indication 
whatever  that  it  U  not  of  home  production.  Particularly  is  this  the 
caaa  with  leiMae,'chemicaIs,  and  photographic  stationery. 


How  much  better  the  majority  of  landscape  photographs  would  look 
if  the  natural  sky,  as  it  existed  when  tlie  picture  was  taken,  oould 
be  iee«Nd  in  the'  negative  without  sacrificing  any  of  its  other  good 
qualities.  Particularly  would  this  be  the  case  with  the  clouds  seen 
at  this  tioH)  of  the  year,  say  just  after  a  smart  April  shower.  A 
laig*  proportion  of  the  clouds  printed-in  from  stock  negatives  are  i» 
wo  way  saited  to  the  pictures  for  which  they  are  used,  and  therefore 
often  make  it  utterly  incongruous.  This  would  never  be  the  case  if 
tiie  clouds  were  secured  at  the  same  time  as  the  landscape.  Various 
"  dwign,"  more  or  lees  practicable,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
aaggested  for  attaining  this  end,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  clouds  seen  in  amateurs'  negatives  are  printed-in  from 
commercial  stock  negatives. 

NoTHixo  is  easier,  when  taking  the  landscape,  and  there  are  good 
clouds  at  the  time,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  camera,  ex- 
cept, jierhaps,  raising  the  front  a  bit,  to  take  a  second  negative, 
ezpoaing  it  specially  for  the  sky.  By  this  means  an  excellent  cloud 
negative,  suitable  to  the  landscape,  would  be  secured,  which  could 
be  utilised  without  any  troublesome  masking  or  blocking-out,  because 
the  two  nrgirives  would  be  in  duplicate  as  regards  subject.  It  may 
be  argued  that  this  would  often  involve  the  use  of  two  plates  for  one 
picture.  This  is  true,  but  then  three  or  four  pictures  of  exceptional 
axcelli-nre  are  far  preferable  to  half  a  dozen  of  little  merit. 


I  Si  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  clouds  are  printed-in  to  a  stereoscopic 
picture  from  a  second  negative  they  are  a  total  failure  when  seen  in 
the  stereoscope.  If,  however,  the  plan  suggested  above  be  adopted, 
the  clouds  wUl  always  be  in  harmony  with  the  picture,  and  will  also 
pOMes*  the  proper  stereoscopic  effect  when  viewed  in  the  instrument. 


A  LKTrnR  from  a  oorrrespondent,  in  our  last  issue,  on  "  sweating ' 
in  photography,  directs  attention  to  the  ill-effects  of  competition 
namely,  the  large  amount  of  work  that  must  nece.ssarily  be  done  for  a 
Tory  httle  pay.  However,  the  sweating  system  in  photography  has 
not  yet  aimimed  such  proportions  as  to  call  for  legislative  interference, 
as  our  correspondent  su^rgesfs.  That  sweating  is  carried  on  there  is 
no  doiilit,  otherwwe  photographs  could  not  be  produced  at  the  ridicu- 
loasly  low  prices  they  sometimes  are.  Long  hours  and  small  wages 
moit  largely  rule  in  some  quarters,  but  not,  we  hope,  in  good-class 
eatablUhments. 

In  no  branches  of  the  art  is  sweating  earned  on  to  the  extent  it  is  in 
the  productioii  of  the  cheap  opal  pictures,  to  which  we  have  before 
rofenvd,  and  in  the  colouring  and  finishing  of  photographs.  The 
latter  often  parses  tlirough  three  or  four  hands  before  it  reaches  the  cus- 
tomer. In  the  lower  grades  of  tliis  branch  of  work,  such  as  the  tinting 
of  ptiblical  ion  portraits,  and  I  he  colouring  of  cheap  opals,  the  pricespaid 
to  tliose  who  actually  do  the  work  are,  we  are  told,  so  ridiculously 
■mall,  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  people  can  be  found  to  under- 


t»ke  it  at  all.  However,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  a  large 
proportion  of  this  work  is  done  by  young  ladies  of  the  middle  class, 
who  do  it  to  obtain  a  little  extra  "  pin  money,"  and  not  really  a» 
n  means  of  livelihood.  This,  however,  makes  the  matter  no  bettor 
—indeed,  it  makes  it  worse— for  the  needy  ones  who  have  to  depend 
upon  their  labour  for  the  necessities  of  life. 


TIIE  SIMILARITY  OF  ACTION  OF  DIFFERENT 
DEVELOPERS. 
Tht?  obser>-ation  made  by  Mr.  Cadett  in  the  course  of  his  paper  ott 
Development,  given  before  the  Camera  Club,  to  the  effect  that  all  the- 
different  developers  he  had  tried  exhibited  precisely  the  same  power 
in  rendering  detail,  though  perhaps  at  first  sight  rather  startling,, 
must,  I  think,  commend  itself  to  the  more  careful  and  observant 
of  manipulators.  Presuming,  of  course,  that  the  best  use  is  made  of 
■  ach  different  combination,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  utmost  detail  is  got 
that  the  developer  is  capable  of  bringing  out,  I  have  never  found 
that  there  was  anything  really  appreciable  to  choose  between  any  of 
the  wide  range  of  mixtures  possible.  But  when  it  comes  to  density^ 
gradation,  and  printing  value,  the  case  is  very  different.  For  instance, 
who  that  has  experimented  with  developers,  using  the  sensitometer,^ 
has  not  discovered  that  with  the  same  class  of  film— t.e.,  a  large  plate,, 
or  sheet  of  paper  cut  into  small  sections— the  same  number  will  be 
got  out  invariably  by  any  developer  if  it  be  applied  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  by  a  sufiiciently  long 
application  the  whole  range  of  numbers  will  be  compassed,  because 
such  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  but  a  certain  point  is  reached  beyond 
which  the  most  energetic  solution  will  not  act  further,  however  long 
permitted  to  act,  though  the  slower  workers  will  gradually  reach  if 
allowed.  But  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  developed 
images  will  be  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  the  variation  in  the  time- 
occupied,  both  in  vigour  and  in  the  '  picking  out "  of  grade  from 
grade.  Perhaps  some  unthinking  reader  may  ask  then,  "  Why  vary 
the  developer  at  all  ?"  or,  "  Why  not  use  a  '  one  solution'  developer,, 
instead  of  condemning  such  as  unscientific  ?  "  Well,  the  reply  is  very 
simple.  In  actual  practical  development,  the  action  of  the  developer 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  carried  to  its  utmost  limit ;  not  even  in  the  case  of 
"  instantaneous  "  exposures.  The  science  of  development  consists  in^ 
so  modifying  the  character  of  the  solution  to  suit  the  time  erf  exposure,, 
that  it  shall  produce  the  result  desired  before  it  has  reached  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  If  this  were  not  so  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as- 
"  latitude."  W'e  should  have  to  expose  with  the  strictest  accuracy,, 
and  then  the  developer  might  be  allowed  to  act  for  any  length  of 
time.  But  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  leaving  a  plate  that 
had  received  a  "  normal "  exposure  to  develop,  say,  all  night  ?  Why 
simply  that  though  no  more  detail,  properly  so-called,  would  be-  pro- 
duced than  if  the  action  had  been  arrested  at  the  right  time,  the 
gradations  of  light  and  shadow  would  be  utterly  lost,  the  density  of. 
the  image  be  infinitely  too  great,  and  most  probably  a  hopeless  veil  of 
fog  thrown  over  the  whole  by  the  abnormal  action  of  the  solution. 

The  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cadett  is,  however,  I  think,  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  also  alluded  to  in  the 
same  paper,  that,  however  brief  the  exposure  may  be,  the  image  is  - 
completely  formed,  if  it  were  only  in  our  power — which  it   is  not 
with  our  present  knowledge — to  bring  it  out.     But  considering  the  ■ 
advances  made  in  late  years  in  this  direction,  there  is  no  knowing- 
how  soon  the  necessary  knowledge  may  dawn  upon  us. 

Another  remark  of  Mr.  Cadett's  will  be  re-echoed  by  many  good 
workers,  and  perhaps  cavilled  at  by  others  equally  good,  namely,  that 
the  mere  non-actinic  the  colour  of  the  negative  the  greater  will  be 
the  delicacy  of  its  gradations.  There  can  be  no  dispute  on  the 
question  of  the  relative  prettiness  of  negatives  developed  with  and 
without  sulphite  of  soda,  nor  of  the  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  print- 
ing ;  but  there  are  many  who  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  old  p3'ro- 
starined  images  give  the  better  prints,  and  still  more  who  favour 
fulphite,  because  of  the  "  wet-plate  character"  it  gives  to  the  negative. 

It  scarcely  requires  argument  that  a  dense  image  offers  a  better 
chance  of  securing  a  wide  range  of  delicate  gradations — a  more 
extended  "  gamut "  as  it  has  been  called— than  a  comparatively  thin 
one.     But  the  scale  must  start  from  "  zero,"  and  the  range  of  gradt— 
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tioiu  will  be  only  limited  bj  the  length  of  the  scale.  The  scale  should 
extend,  in  f»ct,  from  "  clemr  (flasg  '  to  "  opacity,"  the  two  limits  beyond 
•which  it  is  impossible  to  pass.  The  "  backers  "  of  pyro-stained  ne^> 
lives  forpet  that  they  necessarily  shorten  their  scale  by  havinjr  no 
"  tent,'  while  the  loren  of  sulphite,  on  the  other  hand,  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  many— perhaps  the  majority  of  instances — they  stop 
many  degrees  short  of  opacity,  and  eonaequently  cnrtail  the  scale  at 
the  other  end.  Sulphite  or  ferrous  oxalate  developed  nef^atires  re- 
nmble  a  wet  plate  in  colour  more  than  in  gradation.  It  is  not  the 
eokior,  but  the  (^radatioD  of  collocfioii  negativea  that  cause  them  or 
thair  teoolkction  to  remain  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  remembranoe  of  the 
old  TOlaiiea  of  the  art.  Some  of  the  fiaeat  and  most  deKeate,  as  well 
m  tIrwous  collodion  negatives  erer  ]irodticed  are  as  far  removed  i« 
eolour  from  the  neiUral  black  of  fenvus  oxalate  or  sulpho-pvropallol 
aa  the  most  deeply  pyro-stained  gvlatiiw,  or  eren  farther.  Mr.  Cadett's 
dictum  remains  oon«et.  B.  W.  C. 


ALBUMIXO-BROBIIDB  PAPER. 
Sola  time  f(o  I  noticed  the  menttan  in  yoar  »«>"■'-«  of  the  poasi- 
bility  of  otilisinf ,  aa  a  mafceahift  for  oolaiipiig  or  similar  purposes, 
ordioory  ready  letitisad  albuiMn  paper  trsatod  with  solution  of  a 
soluble  faionaida  ia  ordar  to  oMTctt  the  silver  oUonda  into  bromida. 
As  I  Wm  tra^Matly,  doaiaf  aMBj  y«an  pMt,  arailad  myaalf  of  this 
■■Ihad  «i  oateaipfltiaiaf  a  modagmloiy  rapid  paper  for  printing  by 
liawlnpwwit,  aui  foood  it  both  Msfal  mi  reliable,  I  think  that  with 
ow  mnitn  fadlitiaa,  aapecially  in  dtwlttpuiwit,  it  may  be  fairly 
rmoved  frooi  tlie  eaUgat/  of  "  MolMiUllair  and  rlaased  as  a  really 
pnetieal  help.  I  aay  this  more  aapeeiaDy  beeanae  it  is  not  only  as  a 
siAiiitala,  ia  oosaa  of  — iiiyaj.  for  tho  bow  giBBmUy  used  tmmo- 
galatiae  paper  that  it  oflbM  itialt;  kMoa*  even  in  tits  chance  eases 
where  the  sopply  of  *«eb  paper  alioaid  run  out,  the  resalta  obtained 
wiUi  the  Nbriitaft*  an  MMalf  Hksijr  horn  their  different  eharaeter 
to  ^ve  salfafanttiin.  Bat  I  aver  tliirt  a  distinct  and  characteristic 
st^  of  pi«t«i«  is  obtainable  by  liwrtfwt  upun  faromised  alboaen 
pap«T  which  irrr*«  it  a  roiani  iTMrt  tuihmty  iu  own. 

Many  who  havi<  so  far  chaBgod  tb«r opinions  as  to  favour  the  now 
popular  black  or  platinotype  tmte  iiBva  seatoely  yet  lost  their  faaey 
for  the  albumen  surface ;  and  certainly  for  small  work  soeh  tonea, 
fwibiiied  with  the  flaioh  of  albanMnaasd  paper,  produce  a  marretlously 
pittj  adeet,  wiiila  Cor  kq|a  wovli  if  tiM  gfeos  be  an  objection  it  may 
be  diayssaed  with,  and  the  peeoBar  and  diarinetivw  character  of  thie 
pietai*  letaioed. 

My  own  immiiMUi  with  rMik/$tntitimd  pmptt  bae  been  eompara* 
tirely— or  1  mtyiay  Tery— limited, as  I  bora  oidy  triad  that  modiflca- 
tkn  oft  the  pkn  reeently,  and  ainee  loome  aeroaa  the  mentirm  in  your 
pagan  My  practice  hit  Yxxm  to  snritiaa  ny  own  paper,  and  it  hai 
bam  with  such  that  I  bavo  invariably  dona  my  work.  There  ia 
avarythioff  to  reoonuDsnd  this  eovise  whan  npiJMi  work  ia  to  be 
doaa  by  the  piuiaai,  ainoe,  when  it  ia  poafbetly  well  known  nnder 
what  coMlitiM  the  «Uotide  {Bper  haa  been  pn^wed  and  aewitiaed, 
than  is  a  batlar  flkaaa»<  of  seewiaf  the  fiaaat  rseult  in  converting  it 
te  ita  new  pMipnaiw  In  faet,  whai  it  to  known  what  atrennih  of 
**"w*i*'ng  bath  haa  been  employed,  eone  idea  may  be  formed  of  what 
■trangth  of  brMaSde  oohitiaa  wfll  gtn  the  bMt  rsaolt. 

So  far  as  my  experience  with  couiuwWiial  aenrftiaed  paper  has  gone, 
T  have  Dot  found  it  to  give  such  ganefmlly  satitfactory  results  aa  the 
home  prepared  article,  probably  bacamia,  bsii^  comparatively  devoid 
of  free  silver  nitiat*,  the  ehloiib  piaaaui  ia  barely  soffieiant  to  meet 
the  laquiwtnto  of  a  dev<Joped  print.  Still,  very  good  woiii  may  be 
done,  ^Ndally  in  small  ■xoa,  when  dalicaey  rather  than  vigonr  ia  the 
quality  to  be  sewbt.  In  —-'j  iinJiiiiil  paper  I  have  obtained  the 
beat  Mtc«sa  with  a  w-jak  bromide  bath  long  applied-HMy,  fifteen 
gtttine  of  bromide  of  potaaainm  to  the  oonee  of  water  and  allowed  to  act 
Cor  not  leas  than  a  quarter  of  aa  hoar.  The  paper  i*  simply  floated 
on  the  "  eonvertini;''  bath  in  the  same  manner  as  id  fOialtlstng,  the 
Mvplaa  aolotiaa  raooved,  and  the  aheet  hong  up  to  dry. 

When  Ibe  pipar  ia  of  my  own  maailiaiiji.  1  regulat«  the  strength 
«f  the  eaorastiag  bath  to  that  af  the  silver  bath,  using  about  one- 
thiid  the  stiaagth  of  bnnalde  (of  ahher  potoasiom  or  ammonia)  as 
conipaied  with  silvw.  Pbr  iaataaea,  if  the  sUver  bath  is  sfcety  grains, 
I  find  a  twenty-gnin  bromide  hath  ample.    H  it  be  airoqgw  than 


this  thei«  is  a  danger  of  the  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver  being  dis- 
solved, and  the  paper  robbed  of  its  sensitive  material.  To  avoid  this 
at  all  times,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  particular  care  in  the 
lime  of  floating,  I  saturate  the  bromide  bath  with  silver  by  shaking 
it  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  frwhly  precipitated  silver  bromide,  or, 
what  answers  equally  well,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  and  filtering  before  use. 

If  the  paper  is  ssauMeul  fbr  ordinary  printing,  the  surplus  solution 
will  be  removed  fhMn  the  sarface  by  means  of  a  glass  nxl  or  by  draw- 
ing the  sheet  orerthe  side  of  the  dish  ;  in  which  case,  especially  after 
drying,  the  albumen  surface  will  be  quite  ready  for  floating  upon  the 
eonverting  bath.  Hut  if  the  surplus  silver  be  not  thus  removed,  or 
if  the  sheet  be  removed  directly  from  the  silver  to  the  bromide  bath, 
unsightly  markings  will  occur  on  the  surface  from  the  oonver«ion  of 
the  excees  of  silver  into  a  scum-like  deposit  of  bromide.  To  avoid 
this  when  specially  silvering  the  paper*  I  float  for  a  rather  shorter 
time  than  1  should  fbr  ordinary  printing,  and  allow  the  sheet  to  hang 
for  ten  minntea  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  placing  on  the  bromide 
bath,  during  whicli  time  the  exceas  of  nittnte  will  have  been  converted 
into  chloride,  or  abaorbed  into  the  papen 

For  laifa  ww*,  or  when  the  albumen  gloss  is  undesirable,  I  float 
the  i«v«rfle  sMe  of  the  sheet,  which  then  becomes  the  sensitive  surface. 
It  is  usiriees  to  print  on  the  bank  of  the  paper  when  the  front  is  sensi- 
tised, as  the  picture  is  then  formed  mainly  in  the  paper,  is  but 
partially  visible  on  the  front,  and  scarcely  at  all  at  the  back,  but 
shows  well  aa  a  tiansporency.  When,  however,  the  back  is  placed  in 
contact  with  the  aansitlaing  solution,  the  chlorides  contained  in  the 
albumen  layer  lad  Ikcar  way  through  to  meet  the  silver,  and  the 
reaolt  is  the  fbnaaliaii  of  a  beU,  strong,  and  rich-coloured  image, 
when  the  reverse  aide  of  the  paper  is  presented  to  the  light. 

A  very  noticeable  inefeose  of  sensitiveness  is  attained  by  a  some- 
what roundabout  m«ti>od.  After  sensitising,  the  sheet  is  allowed  to 
drip  for  a  few  minutes,  and  ia  then  floated  on  a  weak  solution  of  car-' 
bonate  of  soda — five  grains  to  the  onnee — 'Which  converts  the  excess- 
of  nitrate  into  eorbmnrte  of  silver.  If  the  carbonate  be  used  much 
stronger  there  will  be  danger  of  injuring  the  albumen  film.  After 
again  hanging  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  removing  the  excess  of  liquid 
ftt)m  the  snrfsee,  the  sheet  is  transferred  to  the  converting  bath,  which 
should  be  of  bromide  of  ammonium  ;  this,  in  converting  the  chloride 
and  carbonate  of  silver,  forms  by  double  decomposition  a  small  trace 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  acts  as  the  aec^rator. 

The  floating  on  the  oonverting  both  ahouU  last  about  ten  minutes, 
but  no  harB  is  done  if  it  extetid  k>nger.  On  no  account  immerse  the 
paper  at  this  stage,  or  the  image  will  be  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
body  of  the  paper,  which,  however  useful  it  may  be  for  negative  pur- 
poeas,  is  not  to  be  desired  when  poaitivea  are  in  question.  When  the 
conversion  of  the  chloride  is  complete,  then  immersion  may  be  reaorted 
to,  and  is,  indeed,  desirable  iu  washing  out  the  excess  of  soluble 
bromide;  the  prooeH  ia  thua  hastened,  and  no  possible  harm  can 
accrue  from  the  freest  and  most  liberal  use  of  water. 

Upon  the  thoroughaem  of  the  washing,  and  the  consequent  removal 
of  aa  much  oa  peasifale  of  the  free  bromide,  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  the  aensitivetNas  of  the  paper.  Several  sheets  may  be  worked 
in  the  same  dish  or  reewl,  and  if  a  constant  stream  of  water  be  kept 
up  from  half  an  hour  toan  hour  it  will  be  ample,  after  which  the  sheets 
may  be  "  blotted  off"  singly  with  clean  bibulous  paper,  and  hung  up 
to  dry.  It  may  be  observed  that  when  thoroughly  washed  such 
paper  should  keep  indefinitely,  and  is  infinitely  less  liable  to  injury 
than  gelat  Ino  paper  from  any  cause  whatsoev«r,  neither  heat  nor  damp 
exercising  sny  ill  effect. 

As  regards  sensitiveneM,  I  class  paper  prepared  in  this  metaner  as 
about  equal  to,  or  perhaps  a  little  slower  than,  Alpha  paper,  when 
the  same  development  is  adopted ;  but  a  good  deal  will  depend  upon 
circumstances.  If  greater  sensitiveness  is  desired,  the  paper  may  be 
aoaked  for  a  few  miirates  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
tbongh  this  is  dangetoos  if  ferrous  oxalate  is  to  be  used  as  the 
developer,  unless  a  very  thorough  washing  intervene.  The  developing 
solution  itself  may  be  warmed  in  cases  of  slight  under  exposure,  but 
the  praetiee  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  tends  to  degrade  the 
lights  of  the  pietare. 

Of  the  difftrent  methods  of  development  I  must  speak  in  a  future 
article,  simply  saying  here  that  alkaline  pyro,  hydroquinone,  and 
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osalato  an  equally  aTailable,  whDa  thote  who  remember  "  old 
and  do  not  object  to  the  lengthened  ezpoeure  necessary,  may 
pyro,"  or  even  gallic  acid.  Ebnkst  Gbaham. 


ECHOES. 
Ill  Uat  week'*  iacoe,  Mr.  W.  Outtenbei^g  asks  me  a  question  with 
ngaid  to  papyroxyline,  which  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  as  satis- 
faetoiily  as  ha  might  wish.  The  yellowness  of  the  flame  is  quite  as 
^DOttDced  aa  in  the  case  of  ordinary  guncotton,  or  it  may  be  more 
to,  tot  it  Taries  with  the  rapidity  of  combustion  ;  and  this  again,  in  the 
unoonfined  atate,  depends  upon  the  physical  character  of  the  explosive, 
and  not  wholly  upon  its  degree  of  nitration. 

A  perfectly  dry  and  well  "  pulled-out "  tuft  of  guncotton  will  flash 
oil  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  that  varies,  of  course  more  or  less,  with 
it*  chemical  composition,  but  is  always  sufficiently  rapid  to  deserve 
the  term  of  "  flash."  I'apyroxyline,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  made 
of  the  highest  degree  of  "  explosiveness,"  but  yet  which  will  burn 
with  about  the  rapidity  (?)  of  a  slow  match,  simply  because  it  is  no 
thick  and  compact  in  its  physical  character.  For  instance,  a  sample  I 
hate  made  from  thin  Swedish  filter  paper,  with  equal  parts  of  undi- 
luted aeidj,  at  the  temperature  of  62°,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  parch- 
menlifing  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  thick  as,  or  thicker,  than 
•tout  cartridge  paper.  'NVhen  cut  into  strips  and  laid  in  a  continuous 
"  train  "  on  the  floor,  and  creased  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
contact  with  the  cold  surface,  it  bums  only  at  the  rate  of  about  an 
inch  in  a  second.  But  the  combustion  of  any  magnesium  powder  spread 
upon  it  is  complete  if  it  be  but  slow,  and  for  prolonged  exposures  I 
sboukl  think  it  would  answer  well. 

Ill  order  to  make  a  rapidly  flashing  sample,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
employ  the  thinnest  tissue  paper  and  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
of  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  parchmentising  action,  and  to 
keep  the  product  as  thin  and  light  as  possible.  If  Mr.  Gutteuberg 
would  Uke  to  try  samples  of  the  two  sorts,  1  shall  be  pleased  to  forward 
him  some  through  the  Editor. 

With  respect  to  the  yellow  colour,  however,  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  considered  detrimental— as  I  assume  Mr.  Quttenberg  regards  it— on 
account  of  any  supposed  slowing  effect  it  may  have  on  the  magnesium. 
Granted  that  a  certain  proportion  of  useless  rays  are  mixed  with  the 
chemically  active  magnesium,  I  question  whether  the  value  of  the 
latter  is  thereby  reduced.    It  is  not  as  if  the  %ht  were  passed  through 

•  non-actinic  medium  which  robbed  it  of  the  whole  or  a  greater  part 
of  iu  activity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  active  rays  are  present  in  vastly 
preponderating  proportion,  and  fully  capable,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of 
exerting  their  f uU  inference.    It  is  a  case,  in  fact,  of  white  light  plus 

•  amaU  proportion  of  yellow,  and  not,  as  would  otherwise  appeal-,  white 
light  mimu  a  portion  of  ita  violet  and  blue. 

If  the  admixture  of  coloured  with  white  light  robbed  the  latter  of 
any  of  lU  chemical  activity,  it  would  seem  that  a  very  considerable 
leakage  of  day%ht  might  be  permitted  into  the  "  dark  room,"  espe- 
aaUy  when  ruby  Ught  U  employed.  Such  is  not  the  case  however, 
in  spite  of  the,  I  may  say,  established  reversing  action  of  the  red 
»yi,  which  one  would  imagine  would  suffice  to  "  kill "  any  slisrht 
g^mpsea  of  white  light  that  might  filter  in.  Not  so  however, 
for  the  most  minute  traces  of  white  light  seem  capable  of  exerting 
Uieir  full  power  for  evU,  as  most  photographers  [most  have  dis- 
covered. ' 

The  battk  of  hydroquinone  goes  on  right  merrily,  and  in  this,  as  in 
^moat  anything-^specially  things  photographic-it  seems  possible  to 
•hat  opiuiuns  and  ide«.  of  the  most  opposite  character.    As  regards 

ItTl"'  n  .V  '^^T^  "  "  ^''^'^''^'  '^^  ^  ""'  to  be  wondered 
I^mol^'  ^  """km  °^'"' ' vf'*""^"'  I*°P'«  havedifferent  opinions ; 
•ome  like  apple.,  while  some  hke  '  inyuns  I '"  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  material,  one  would  expect  a  some- 
what cU^r  agreement ;  for  while  chemistry  is  not  so  exact  a  science  as 
mathematics,  it  is  practicaUy  so  within  limits 
But  here  we  have  one  statement  contradicted  by  another  with  such 

HtT'jf  r «  *  ""  """"^  ^""^  ^°'^  ■«  phrenology  or  palmistr/ 
TulZ\  •"««"'";«*  «^'»°djuive  to  be  written  about  in  scientmc 
matters,  ,t  w  incumbent  on  the  disputante  to  express  themselves  with- 


out  personalities  or  without  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives.  I 
was  sorry  to  see,  in  a  letter  in  the  correspondence  columns  a  fortniglit 
ago,  a  suggestion  that  certain  figures  given  in  a  paper  read  semi- 
privately  by  an  entirely  disinterested  party  were — well,  practically, 
"cooked,"  to  suit  a  certain  hypothesis.  That,  I  venture  to  say,  is 
stepping  beyond  reasonable  bounds ;  and  the  further  suggestion,  that 
most  accurate  workers  are  usually  the  mo.st  modett,  is  unnecessarily 
and  unpleasantly  critical,  but  suggests  that  if  the  accuraev  of  every 
worker  were  gauged  by  his  apparent  modesty,  even  the  writer  of  th& 
letter  I  quote  from  might  find  himself  not  placed  in  a  high  rank  as 
regards  reliability. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  the  remarks  were  made  in  joke,  for  it  is 
always  difficult  to  express  jocoseness  in  "  black  and  white,"  especially 
in  conjunction  with  scientific  matters,  and  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
" chaff"  in  writing.  Some  years  ago  I  mortally  offended  a  dear  friend 
by  some  facetious  (.")  remarks  clumsily  written,  and  to  quote  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes — 

"  And  since,  I  never  dare  to  write 
As  funny  as  I  can." 

I  am,  i)erhaps,  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  poking  my  nose 
into  business  that  is  no  concern  of  mine ;  but  my  function,  it  must  be 

borne  in  mind,  is  to  be  critical,  though  I  hope — as  I  endeavour to 

keep  within  the  proper  lines.  What  I  have  written  is  in  defence  of 
and  a  protest  against,  respectively,  two  perfect  strangers  to  me,  my 
only  excuse  for  interference  being  that  they  have  become  public 
characters  in  the  pages  of  The  British  Joubnal  of  PHOTOGnAPHY. 

Junius, 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  INTERXATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION.— V. 

By  far  the  least  satisfactory  things  to  submit  to  public  show  in  a 
photographic  exhibition  are  lenses.     Speaking  generally,  they  are  all 
kept  in  well  locked-up  cases,  thereby  acceding  to  the  general  wish  of 
the  general  public  to  be  delivered  from  temptation,  for  in  this  class  of 
wares  it  is  emphatically  a  case  of  precious  goods  made  up  in  small 
parcels.   Even  if  submitted  to  examination,  one  can,  at  least,  say  that 
they  are  well  finished,  very  pretty,  and  very  diversified  as  regards 
dimensions  and  application ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  camera  with  a 
ground  glass,  on  which  to  see  their  performance,  this  is  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  say.  For  their  excellence  as  efficient  worlring  tools  for  the 
photographer  we  fall  back  upon  the   reputations  of  the  respective 
makers.     With  this  by  way  of  exordium,  we  proceed  to  state  that— 
Ross  &  Co.  (112,  New  Bond-street,  W.)  exhibit  portrait  and  view 
lenses,  any,  or  all,  of  which  will  sustain  the  well-earned  high  repu- 
tation of  this  firm.    Many  of  the  latter  of  these  are  adapted  to  fit  one 
flange,  an  advantage  greater  by  far  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and 
on  which,  did  space  permit,  we  could  dilate  at  great  length.   A  special 
novelty  consists  in  their  New  Patent  Concentric  Symmetrical  Lens, 
concerning  the  nature  of  which  no  definite  public  announcement  has 
yet  been  made.     A  camera  exhibited  by  this  firm  possesses  the  very 
acme  of  portability  and  neatness,  but  as  it  was  described  in  these 
columns  only  a  short  time  since  (page  58),  we  refer  the  reader  to  that 
description  for  full  particulars.    Among  their  exhibits  also  are  a  full- 
sized  skeleton  finder  attached  to  a  camera,  an  enlarging  lantern,  and 
chemical  cases. 

The  showcase  of  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  (25,  Newman-street,  W.)  i.* 
quite  representative  of  the  lenses  manufactured  by  this  well-known 
firm,  being  replete  in  every  respect.  One  noteworthy  exhibit  in  it 
consists  of  an  iris  diaphragmatic  .'shutter  affixed  to  a  large  lens,  con- 
taining a  variety  of  ingenious  adjustments  of  a  chronometric  nature. 
Cameras  and  finders  are  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dallmever. 

Very  varied,  too,  are  the  lenticular  exhibits  of  William  Wray, 
Highgate,  who,  during  tlie  past  twelve  months,  has  brought  out 
several  new  productions,  both  as  entirely  original  or  as  further  deve- 
lopments of  works  formerly  executed  by  them.  Among  these  is  a 
single  landscape  lens  composed  of  three  components,  different  (so  far 
as  we  learn)  in  arrangement  from  anything  hitherto  effected  in  single- 
triple  combinations.  This  firm  also  exhibits  a  new  shutter,  time  and 
instantaneous,  entitled  the  "  Caldwell." 

The  Docwra  Triple  Lantern,  which  was  last  year  exhibited  by 
W.  C.  Hughes,  Kingsland,  B.,  and  for  which  he  obtained  the  medal, 
IS  this  year  present  in  an  improved  form,  and  it  comes  attended  by 
numerous  otlier  lanterns  of  an  alUed  nature,  and  with  many  appliancJs 
for  this  now  popular  instrument.  These  embrace  Bijou  and  other 
enlarging    lanterns    having    rectangular    condensers,   oxyhydrogen 
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luicrcwcope*,  polmrucopes  limelight  burnen,  lonfr-focus  objectives, 
jtiiii  the  well-kniwn  Gilchrist  science  lantern  for  demonstrating 
clit'iMical  experinjt'nts.  One  useful  Doreltj  we  are  glad  to  see  amongst 
Mr.  Hughes's  exhibits  —  it  U  a  metallic  hioding  for  lantern  slides, 
>'  m-'what  on  the  same  principle  as  the  brass  "  preserve  "  of  old  col- 
-itire  days,  but  modified,  of  course,  to  suit  this  special  t»- 
Tboae  who  are  annoved  bj  the  tearing  of  the  paper 
I  :.  iDgii  fd  slides  that  are  in  constant  use  will  find  in  this  metallic 
)ii!i'!ing  sonMtliiiig  that  will  put  a  termination  to  their  troubles. 

C'-iuId  a  general  representative  exhibition  of  photographic  apparatus 
be  complete  if  J.  Lancaster  &  Son,  of  liimiingham,  were  ah.«ent  ? 
ijun-ljr  not.  The  great  populariser  of  amateur  "sets,"  Mr.  W.  J, 
Lancaster,  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  attended  by 
a  ^'aff  of  assistants,  biuily  emploved  in  getting  hiis  exceedingly 
1 .:!  'd  and  Urge  stock  displayed  in  an  adequate  manner.  In  cameras 
1I-—  are  the  "  Instantograph,"  "Le  Merreilleux,"  and  "Le  Meri- 
t.ir  ,'  all  of  the  1680  patterns,  the  "International,"  the  "Ladies'," 
tlir  •■  Iletective,''  the  "  Stereo-Instantograph  ■  (a  move  in  a  decidedly 

•  \i-.Ilent  direction),  the  "Special,"  the  "Waistcoat   Pocket,"  and 

•  'l-'nt.  Then  in  lensea  tbm  are  Portraits  and  Rectigrspbs,  the 
i;i:<<  r  in  M'vrral  forms  and  po«cwiii|r  several  capabilities,  being  both 
J  >;  1  1.  will,',  and  narrow  awfe,  t4)|«Uter  with  single  landscape  achro- 

r.ljinaliuDs.    EqoaUy  vanod  are  the  shutters  shown  by  this 
vnufscturers,  whose  exhibits  include,  also,  lamps  of  various 

,  I'.-.iit  and  negative  wathers,  cases  for  cameras,  and  numerous 

<jth>-r  objects  of  utility. 

A  large  supply  of  photographic  appartenaoces  are  to  be  found  on 

t!.-  •tand  of  Mr.  William  Tylar  (Birmingham),  amoiwat  them  being 

7i:rrUt>>  boxes,  dark-room   lamps,  with  different  aoadea  of  ruby 

P  trays,  trays  prorided  with  plate  lifters,  washing  racks 

'1  in  small  compass,  rodnn,  camera^,  stands,  burnishers 

au»,  m  fact,  eterytbiag  tnat  ia  neeeMary  for  both  profesnonal  and' 

ainatoiir     Mr.  TiUr  has  noently  brooriit  out  a  film  dip,  by  which 

f  a  fiUn  is  securely  hM  whilM  Ming  developed.    The  jaws  of 

-•■  held  together  by  means  of  a  spring,  which  also  forms  the 

iini.  uf ,  (iressure  n^n  which  wiD  causa  it  to  release  its  hold.    Vignette 

clip*,  also  recently  brought  before  tbe  public  br  this  house,  also  fill  a 

lunz-f  ^'  -'--'•.  u  by  means  of  these  asheet  of  cardboard,  which  has 

)>»':  cut  in  form  for  a  vigiMtte,  can  be  injtnntly  clamped 

lu  t:.c  r.. ........  frame.    Thaae  daapa, though  very  simple  in  construo- 

lion,  are  very  effective. 

J.  F.  Mhew  k  Co.,  bseidee  their  walMoiown  stock  of  eameras  and 
stands  of  every  dcacriptiun,  exhibit  their  Eclipse  Changing  Back,  by 
winch  a  doiea  plates  ran  be  changed  for  exposure,  the  changing  box 
being  the  dark  slide  itself;  an  ingvaiou*  dip,  by  means  of  which  a 
caniera  mi^  be  readily  attached  to  the  st«m  of  a  tree  or  fence, 
io  pkoe  of  a  stand.    The  dip,  whan  folded  up,  occupies  a  small 
sp»ce. 

.V  fine  display  of  transpareodea  'm  «btbited  hy  the  Paget  Prixe 
]*laie  Comp«uiy.    The  stand  of  transparsneies,  being  illuminated  at 
r  i/l>t  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  has  attracted  no  small  attention 
frmi  the  viailon  to  the  Palaoe. 

U.  W.  Thomas  ft  Co.  have  an  exhibit  of  their  well-known  plates 
an' I  chemicals,  spednens  obtained  by  the  use  of  their  plates,  and  the 
new  detective  camera  of  J.  B.  B.  Wellingtan. 

A  nambcr  of  graeial  exhibits  by  rarioM  parties  are  made  on  one  or 

twu  •tonds  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Smart, of  Clapfaam  Junction, 

/  spedmens  of  work  done  in  plates  manufactured  by  F.  W. 

>:ucra«,  by   W.  R.  Baker;  an  automatic  print  holder,  by 

'  Olifer;  cameras  of  various  sixes  and  styles,  by  Kendall  Jt 

^ins  and  mounts,  by  E.  Fox  ft  Co.:  burnishers,  by  Whit- 

luk  r,  camera  gun,  by  J.  Lentoo  Berry;  flssh  lamps,  by  A.  Jaqies; 

fancy  and  plusb  frames,  by  O.  Sicfael  ft  Co. ;  specimeDS  of  pictures 

tttkrn  on  plates  made  by  B.  J.  Edward*  ft  Co. ;  a  dark  slide,  by  T.  J. 

Kickwood;  and  several  others. 

'"-  hit  an  attractive  show  of  eameras,  stands,  and  lenses, 
a  dealer,  oocnpiaa  the  high  vantage  poimd  of  being  a 
^tfx..  ^..... —  photographer,  and  knows  jost  what  is  suited  to  public 

tastf. 

Tlie  PUtinotype  Companv  exhibit  some  fine  specimens,  of  various 
diiH'nsions,  taken  by  the  Platinotypa  pnnas. 

Tl  e  £a*tman  Dry  Plate  and  Rim  Companv  (London)  have  a 

g.«KJly  fhow  fjf  all,  or  nnstly  aU,  of  those  appliances  with  which 

tl>"ir    nsmes    are    so   well   assoriated.      Here    are    the    mammoth 

■f  the  Scovill  manufacture  and  their  well-known  Kodak. 

»  ramn«a  aro  shown,  together  with  enlarging  and  other 

'<,  enlarging  aaaels,  bromide  and  tmnsfero- 

')*,  ZaphnsdorTs  self-binding  ■  moullts,  film 

'  '    '"r    < 'I'    "iimrM,   quadmplex    enamellere,    retouching    sets, 

«asliii<g  spparatus,  tnuwpawaey  frame*  with  etehed  ffitu  (by  the 


AV    M 


Mr 


way,  is  it  not  now  a  rather  old  American  invention  about  which 
some  of  our  correspondents  are  having  an  unpleasantness  amoo^ 
themselves?),  and  printing  frames,  'fhis  firm  also  exhibits  the 
centrifugal  separating  machines  of  Watson,  Laidlaw,  &  Co.,  which 


Fig.  23. 

for  the  small  user  has  assumed  a  more  convenient  form  than  when 
it  was  last  figured  and  described  by  us,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
specimen  shown  ia  the  above  cut.  The  speed  attained  is  very  high. 
The  London  Stereosoonic  Company's  exhibit  comprises  complete 
outfits  for  hcgiiUMn  ana  students,  chemical  chests,  detective  and 


Fig.  26. 

hand  cameras,  TB*t  or  *0eret  cameras,  also  an  ingenious  form  of 
cainiTa,  the  appearanc*  of  which  is  similar  to  a  book  (Fig.  20). 
Portable  or  lavm  stu£os  are  also  shown.  "  BUrk  band  "  and  other 
lenses  are  abo  exhibited,  the*e  lenae*  being  fitted  with  an  iris 
diaphragm. 
Phites  of  all  degree*  of  rapidity  are  abo  prominent  in  their  display. 


Fig.  8T. 


.Ajnongat  some  of  the  noveltiis  by  ihii  firm  is  a  reversing  tripod  top, 
enabling  a  camtra  to  le  instan'ly  t  im.d  on  its  siUe  in  order  to  tcko 
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-  ■■iniiiii  ThM  tOMCwIw  adapted  to  uiysUnd.  Also  a 
mill  '^——^  lia*l  ateraowopio  earner*,  the  chief  points  claimed 
WnTMtMM  BortdMUty  and  eomnactaM.  oombined  with  utility. 
TkTcvMra  w^m  pa«kaa  ooataina  TSIae.,  three  double  dark  slide*, 
ud  MWUntaneoua  (Gutter.  Aj  will  be  seen  by  the  cut,  this  camera 
btaaUMdwith  a  handle  to  facilitate  carrying.  Portable  pnntme 
tnmm,  bomiabera,  Umpm  photofrraphg,  *c.,  are  all  to  be  found 
amount  the  exhibit*  of  this  well-known  firm.  ,    „    „.         j 

LaStema-biunial  and  triple-are  exhibited  bj /•.  H-  Steward. 
HU  "IVrfect"  lantern  ha»  a  fine  appearance,  and  is  titt«jd  witn 
Tariout  objectivee  of  differwit  foci,  telescopic  fronts,  refristering 
•tue*.  dooble  alide,  curtain  abutter,  and  all  the  minutiw  with  which 
a  Untem  of  a  high  quality  can  be  furnished.  He  also  shows  an 
ineaDdeweot  eleetrie  optical  lamp  of  one  hundred  candle  power, 
which  b  omatiwitad  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  claimed  that  the 
an>a  of  Hght  i«  concentrated  ao  that  all  the  rays  are  available  for 
projection.  An  ample  supply  of  gaa  regulators,  cylinders,  gas  testp-s, 
and  complete  photiraphic  seta,  are  also  to  be  found  among  the 
ezhibila  of  thia  welfknown  firm. 


Since  writinf  the  foregoing,  the  Exhibition  is  closed.    Taken  all 
in  an,  there  waa  undoubtedly  a  finer  and  larger  display  of  photo- 

Saphic  apparatus  than  haa  been  known  to  have  been  seen  elsewhere, 
e  newest  and  beat  of  everything  having  been  there  displayed. 


AN  EASY  AND  ECONOMICAL  METHOD  OF  MAKING 
LANTERN  PLATES. 
A  FKW  weeks  ago  I  was  showing  our  Editor  some  lantern  plates  that 
I  had  produced  by  a  new  formula  which  I  have  lately  worked  out. 
He  waa  ao  pleased  with  them  that  he  asked  me  if  I  would  publish  a 
full  deecriptinn  of  how  I  made  them. 

1  beadedmy  communication  as  above  and  began  as  follows : — "Many 
of  your  readers  will  no  doubt  say  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
prepare  one's  own  plataa  when  they  can  be  bought  at  a  shilling  per 
dozen."  Then  I  came  to  a  full  stop  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  I 
asked  myself  if  it  was  worth  while  going  on  any  further. 

On  thinking  over  the  matter  since,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  many  of  your  readers  have  joined  the  ranks  of  amateur  photo- 
graphers since  the  days  when  the  subject  of  the  preparation  of  dry 
platea  waa  one  which  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  columns  of  our 
juomals,  it  will  be    necessary  for  me  to  first   explain  fully    the 

Sinta  connected  with  the  subject  to  enable  your  younger  readers  to 
pde,  each  for  himself,  as  to  whether  it  will  be  advisable  for  him  to 
we  the  trouble  of  preparing  plates  for  his  own  ii?e. 

First,  aa  to  the  cost.  I  find  that  with  the  emulsion,  the  formula  for 
making  which  I  am  about  to  publish,  I  can  coat  one  hundred  and 
twenty  plates  3^  x  8^  at  a  cost  for  material  olfloepence.  A  friend  of 
mine  told  me  lately  that  he  expects  me  to  show  some  plates  next 
which  had  been  coated  with  some  gelatine  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  shilling  over  the  surface.  If  it  were  possible 
to  produce  plates  at  all  or  of  a  better  quality  by  that  method,  I  do 
not  MB  any  objection  in  doing  that— beades,  it  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  production. 

But  the  question  of  quality  is  of  far  more  importance  than  that  of 
price,  and  if  I  found  that  I  could  gain  anything  in  quality  by  using 
more  silver  in  the  emulsion,  I  would  most  certainly  do  so  ;  but  I  have 
conduMvely  proved  to  my  own  mind  that  the  quality  of  the  plate 
dwendt  tgion  the  formation  of  the  silver  haloid  durin//  the  preparation 
<lf  the  emulsion  far  more  than  upon  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  film, 
and  that  after  one  baa  obtained  a  film  giving  sufficient  density,  that 
every  atom  of  silver  put  into  it  beyond  that  is  not  only  wasted  but  is 
really  injorioua,  on  account  of  the  additional  silver  blocking  up  the 
imMe,  aapecially  in  the  shadows. 

We  may  say  then  that  if  we  cut  up  our  waste  negatives  into  plates 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  square,  and  clean  off  the  old  films,  that 
one  halfpenny  per  dozen  would  represent  the  total  cost  of  the  plates. 
If  an^  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  no  waste  negatives,  glass  cut  to 
u  '*/".'*"  **  purchased  at  3».  Qd.  per  gross,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  there  were  any  demand  for  it,  the  dealers  would  soon  lower 
the  pnce  to  ii.  Sd.  per  gross. 

It  mnat  be  clBafly  undorstood  that,  because  these  plates  can  be 
prepwed  for  such  a  low  price,  it  dot>«  not  follow  for  one  moment  that 
at  present  the  cost  of  maferial  to  the  pUte  makers  is  no  more  than 
that,  OT  that  they  ass  anythin/f  approaching  such  a  small  amount  of  ' 
lUW  m  thejr  fiUna  a»  1  do;  bdeed,  I  am  vaiy  doubtful  whetieT  a 
fcmnla  suttablii  fur  the  preparation  of,  say,  tut  or  twenty  ounova  of 


emulsion,  would  be  suitable  for  the  same  when  made  in  quantities  of 
ten  or  twenty  gallons,  and  I  can  quite  believe  that  several  plate  makers 
are  working  with  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  in  supplying  quarter- 
plates  at  a  shilling  per  dozen. 

During  a  long  series  of  experiments  extending  over  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years,  to  try  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern  the  primary 
formation  of  the  silver  haloid  in  an  emulsion,  and  the  relation  it  bears 
to  the  production  of  the  latent  image  and  its  development,  I  have 
noted  many  points  which  would  require  pages  of  this  JounuAL  to 
describe ;  but  I  think  I  may  summarise  them  as  far  as  this  branch  of 
the  subject  is  concerned,  by  saying  that  I  feel  convinced  that  for 
small  plates,  such  as  lantern  slides,  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  to  be  in  as  fine 
a  state  of  sub-division  as  possible,  and  that  these  particles  must  be 
kept  sufficiently  apart  by  the  vehicle  holding  them  in  suspension,  that 
the  developer  is  only  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
acted  upon  by  light. 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  my  meaning  better  if  we  suppose  that  a 
developed  gelatine  film  containing  the  reduced  particles  of  silver  in  a 
very  coarse  state  of  division  (such  as  in  a  very  rapid  gelatine  plate) 
is  represented  by  a  number  of  billiard  balls  embedded  in  a  large  block 
of  ice :  on  looking  through  that  block  of  ice  the  billiard  balls  would 
have  shut  off  a  certain  amount  of  transmitted  light.  (With  a  nega- 
tive we  would  say  that  it  had  a  certain  degree  of  density  through  the 
particles  of  silver  blocking  out  the  light  in  a  similar  manner.) 

Next,  we  will  represent  a  film  containing  the  silver  particles  in  a 
very  fine  state  of  division  (such  as  in  a  collodio-bromide  plate)  by  a 
similar  block  of  ice,  in  which  is  embedded  a  vast  number  of  small 
marbles. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  as  these  marbles  would  lie  so  much 
closer  together,  a  much  less  quantity  in  bulk  would  block  out  the  same 
amount  of  light  pjissing  through  the  lump  of  ice  than  in  the  case  of 
the  billiard  balls.  I  think  this  will  clearly  explain  how  it  is  that  mth 
only  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  silver  in  a  plate  three  and  a  quarter 
inc/ies  square  I  can  obtain  greater  density  than  often  is  obtained  on  a 
plate  containing  six  or  seven  times  that  amount  of  silver  when 
prepared  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Thia  will  also  explain  my  reason  for  using  such  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  in  the  film,  especially  for  lantern  plates  which  are  only  exposed 
to  a  light  the  strength  of  which  can  be  controlled.  If  I  were  to  use 
the  same  amount  of  silver  in  a  tine  state  of  division  as  is  used  when 
in  a  coarse  state,  1  should  obtain  a  great  deal  too  much  density,  and 
lose  all  that  brilliancy  in  the  shadows  so  necessary  for  a  good  lantern 
plate. 

There  is  another  very  important  gain  in  using  a  small  amount  of 
silver  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  and  that  is  for  a  lantern  slide 
we  require  the  image  to  be  of  the  finest  possible  detail  and  range  of 
tone.  I'o  go  back  to  the  simile  of  the  block  of  ice  and  the  billiard 
balls,  as  representing  coarse  particles  of  silver  bromide  in  the  film. 
If  a  pencil  of  light  were  to  strike  a  small  point  on  one  of  these  balls 
or  particles,  the  whole  of  it  would  be  reduced  by  the  developer  (as 
silver  bromide  cannot  exist  in  contact  with  freshly  reduced  silver),  and 
in  consequence  there  would  be  a  blocking  up  of  detail,  because  more 
silver  would  be  reduced  than  was  actually  acted  upon  by  light. 

But  if  the  same  pencil  of  light  struck  one  of  the  marbles  in  a  group 
the  same  size  as  the  billiard  ball,  that  only  would  be  reduced  by  the 
developer,  the  other  marbles  {i.e.,  tine  particles)  being  protected  from 
the  reducing  action  of  the  developer  by  the  gelatine  surrounding 
them. 

I  think  we  shall  now  be  able  to  understand  why  we  are  able  to  get 
so  much  better  results  with  a  collodio-bromide  plate  in  which  the 
silver  haloid  is  very  slowly  formed  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of 
division  during  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  when  compared  with 
a  transparency  produced  on  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate,  and  it  also 
gives  ua  a  clue  as  to  how  to  prepare  a  gelatine  emulsion  able  to  equal 
the  former  in  quality. 

The  next  point  that  an  amateur  would  require  to  know  is,  to  what 
extent  would  home-made  plate  making  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
of  an  ordinary  household  ? 

If  one  can  obtain  the  use  of  a  room  with  a  table  or  bench  in  it  for 
two  or  three  hours  of  an  evening,  and  be  allowed  to  cover  up  the  fire- 
place for  a  day  or  so,  that  will  be  the  sole  amount  of  inconvenience 
to  which  the  "  powers  that  be  "  will  be  put.  As  to  the  plant  required, 
any  one  who  has  a  few  tools,  and  has  a  slight  idea  how  to  use  them, 
can  easily  make  tlie  form  of  drying  box  whicli  I  shall  describe.  This 
would  come  in  useful  if  he  afterwards  decided  to  make  his  own  platea 
for  the  camera,  if  onlv  to  the  extent  of  recoating  his  spoilt  and 
nselesB  negatives — articles  of  whioh  amateurs,  as  a  rule,  have  a  good 
wpply. 

The  Taat  question  la,  "  Gaa  an  ordinary  photographic  amatear  with 
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most 


little  cbemicftl  kiiowledg«  prepare  aatuftctory  plates  ?"    1  a*y 
decidedlT, "  Ye*."  ^ 

I  bare  never  quite  been  able  to  understand  whr  the  balo  of  mjsteir 
and  «"••  ■»'  vn»eat  surrounding  the  prooeae  of  plate  making  is  so 
gt.'i  >^nt  in  the  minds  of  photographers. 

\'.  ink  of  the  vastly  greater  diflieultiea  in  the  old  collodion 

dry  [li.ite  day,  which  the  amateurs  of  that  time  successfully  orer- 
(Miav,  and  when  -we  note  the  great  amount  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
ABMews  of  tiie  present  day  in  trying  every  possible  vanetr  of 
Mfpiftm,  iaMantaneous  abutter,  dersloiier,  Ac— the  more  oom- 
nhcated  it  is  the  mors  peedily  it  is  pounced  upon — one  wonders 
how  it  is  that  this,  I  might  say  in  many  eaaea  wasted,  energy  is  not 
<lir«ct«d  to  pUte  making  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is. 

To  prepare  rery  rapid  plates  with  any  degree  of  certainty  rsquires 
a  great  amount  of  care  and  experienes,  and  until  that  amount  of  ex- 
jxrrieBBB  is  gained,  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  attempt  to  make 
rapid  plates.  But  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  preparing  a  good  slow 
plate,  which  U  just  the  tiling  tor  landscape  work  during  the  summer 
iii..i.th^:  mi. I  if  v.iir  rsaders  who  think  of  giving  plate  m«lring  «  trial 
hands  at  preparing  small  stow  plates,  suck  as  for 
will  aftorwarda  be  able  to  coat  larger  plates  nith 
a  mure  rapid  emouioa  with  some  certainty  of  sueeaas. 

It  most  be  rwMvbend  that  thoM  who,  eight  «r  ten  rears  ago, 
attempted  plate  making  on  a  smalt  aeale,  and  gas*  it  up,  worked 
under  very  different  eonditioaa. 

In  place,  the  great  thing  tried  for  then  was  extreme 

np'  't  sny  certain  knowMn  of  the  canses  which  produced 

that  rapMiTv.  Then  again,  at  that  time,  little  was  knovrn  or  even 
gueasMi  as  to  the  part  that  the  gelatine  played  in  producing  the 
failnrss  met  with.  Now  the  oelatna  makers  k'now  much  better  bow 
to  prodnoe  an  article  suiuble  for  photogiafliic  work,  and  I  am  quite 

convinced  that  it  is  t    •> ;>le  of  gelatine  used  that  nine-tenths  of 

the  diOeultiea  met  v.  .  iring  rapid  plates  at«  reallr  due. 

In  my  next  eommu: — ; —  1  puipaas  to  give,  ia  as  simpVs  a  maiiBer 

as  po-«ibK-,  a  full  deaeriptioa  of  the  artielai  required  and  the  method 

ff  malv.  ,,'  lii..  emabioo  I  hare  spoken  of.    Before  doing  so,  howerer, 

it  better  to  write  the  above,  lo  that  any  ooe  can  answer  for 

••  question,  "  Is  it  worth  the  trouble .»" 

IIUIBXBT  S.  STASNXa. 


SCIENCE  AND  ABT.« 
Wk   shall  now  •ndsavonr  lo  disensa  briefly  how  oar  remarks  apply  to 


photography.  Any  sfdswt  of  phptimphil  INsnlun  ia  weU  aw^  thai 
onwroas  papers  art  swstanHy  Um  miMisliil  I7  peiaoos  who 
•vMleotly  are  not  avars  of  this  nliaal&tteaUm  bet«as»  Ssiaaee  and 
Art. 

The  stadsat  will  we  it  aoMUatly  aavoMted  that  sreiy  detan  of  a 
putara  sboqld  be  impastial)y  EMdand  with  a  biting  sisenracy,  and  this 
m  all  eases  this  hiliM  ihsrpBias  beiag,  aa  Mr.  T.  F.  GoodaU.  the  land- 
tmft»mtm,  mf,  •-  Quito  laUl  fioa  the  artistic  standpouu."  U  lbs 
randning  were  »Xmaj»  given  sfaasply.  the  work  would  belong  to  the 

—  "f  topography  or  the  kiMnledpa  of  plaess    that  is,  Seienee.    To 

he  stodtat  will  mtd  Hmiliimi  lor  prodasiog  aa  Dnvarrinc 

id*  Bsgaiivss.    He  win  be  told  honr  negatiwrn  of  low-t^eS 

y  b«  made  to  give  astato  Uh*  BsgaUvse  taken  in  fadght  son- 

ahoit.  be  wiU  in4  that  tlMae  wriurs  ha>e  a  seisntifla 


«*U..Alrv   I 


sort  ot  siaodaH  nsgaiive  by  wfaish  to  gangs  aU  othaia.  And  if  ihass 
wrtwrnnqas^aaiiJ.  the stadsnl  wiU  ted  the  stoadaid  osgativa  is  one 
m  wUeh  an  4Maa  ie  tsnJswd  with  ■imiiseinii«slisi|iiisss.  and  one  taken 
CTjdsnUy  ia  «k>  hrightoai  1— rtihis.  We  ones  heard  it  sarion4r  prapeaed 
that  thste  ihaaU  be  sone  sort  of  sterfacd  Untom  slida.  1^  JbUed 
ume  IS  too  brief  to  give  further  examples.  Soffiss  it  to  ssjr,  that  this 
lUTao  mg  staodard  negative  would  be  admirable  il  Katnre  were  on  varying 
■o  bet  moods.  nntU  that  eomas  to  pass  there  mast  be  as  much  variety 
in  ncgativsa  m  thsre  are  diilarsnt  moods  in  Nature. 

It  IS.  we  think,  beeaoss  of  the  eonfnaiaa  of  the  aims  of  Sdenee  and 
Art  that  the  majority  of  photognpfaa  Ml  aitber  aa  sdentific  records  or 
"^'IrV*'  '*''o"»W  he  easy  to  po4n»oiH  howthe  amjofityaretalao 
•ejjnjmeaUy.  and  easier  stiU  to  show  how  they  are  simply  devoid  ot  all 


lm»  nalities.    Thsy  scrte.  however,  as  many  have  served,  aa  topo- 
f'*»»*  rseards  of  (aess,  baililly.  and  Uadscapss.  bat  often  ioeorrect 

MM  ana  iaf 


leeonls  St  that.  It  Ueailoaa  and^iatsnsting  to  observe  that  snob  work 
^J*  reqnine  a  name.  It  ia  a  pholsgraph  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Mont 
»*»•.  •'  «(  ike  Moaess  of  ParHsmsat.  On  the  other  hand,  a  work  of 
■nrsally  fe(alrse  no  name— it  speaks  for  ilaaU.  It  haa  00  bomiag 
•**•  to  be  ehristened.  tor  ito  aim  is  to  give  the  beholder  nethetic 
F*«we^and  not  to  add  to  hie  knowladga  or  the  seienee  of  plaesa— 
•■*:  csogiaphy.  The  work  of  Art,  it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated, 
•nwals  to  man's  smotional  side ;  it  has  no  wish  to  add  to  his  knowledRe 
— toUaMsaes.    On  lbs  olbsr  hand,  topographical  works  appeal  to  his 

*  Ooslodad  Itaai  pans  »>. 


mtellectual  ade ;  they  refresh  his  memory  of  absent  persons  or  land- 
scapes,  or  they  add    to    his    knowledge.      To   anticipate  criticism,   I 

SS^I  !  ^  ^'  *,"")  °'  """■^  '°  »"  '"«°'«1  processes  the  intel- 
lertoal  and  emotional  factors  are  inseparable,  vet  the  one  is  alwavs 
subordinated  to  the  other.  The  emotional  is  subordinate  when  we 
we  solviDg  a  mathematical  problem,  the  inteUectual  is  decidedly  sab- 
ordinate  when  we  are  making  love.  Psychologists  have  analysed  to  a 
remarkable  extent  the  mtellectual  phenomena,  but  the  knowlege  of  the 
TOmponents  of  the  sentunents  or  the  emotional  phenomena  is  as  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  says,  "altogether  vague  in  its  outlines,  and  has  a  struc- 
ture which  eontanuas  mdistinot  even  under  the  most  patient  introspection. 
2l!!L^!!I?  *?.^'^°.*  ~^P»?«'>'«  °»»yhe  discerned;  but  the  limita- 
tions, both  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts,  are  so  faintly  marked,  and  at 
tbe«me  Ume  so  entangled,  that  none  but  very  general  results  can  be 

The  chief  thing,  than,  that  I  would  impress  upon  aU  beginners  is  the 
necessity  ^beginning  work  with  a  clear  disUnction  between  the  aims 
and  ttida  ot  Seienoe  and  Art.  Whan  the  art  student  has  acquired  enough 
knowledge -that  is,  Sdsnoe— to  express  what  he  wishes,  let  him,  with 
jsalooa  oars,  keep  the  scientific  mental  atUtude,  if  I  may  so  express  it 
far  away.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  student's  aim  is  scientific,  let  him 
culuvate  ngidly  scientific  methods,  and  not  weaken  himself  by  attempting 
a  compromise  with  Art.  We  in  the  photographic  worid  should  be  either 
seientisU  or  artists ;  we  should  be  aiming  either  to  increase  knowledge— 
that  IS,  SoiAoe— or  to  produce  works  whose  aim  and  end  is  to  give 
esthetic  pleasure.  I  do  not  imply  any  comparison  between  Science  and 
Art  to  the  advantage  of  either  one.  They  are  both  of  the  highest  worth, 
and  I  admire  all  smoere,  honest,  and  capabls  vrorkers  in  either  branch 
with  impartiality.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  ass  ths  aims  and  ends  of  the  two 
^^l°St^^  ""f^J*^^^  thereby,  and,  above  aU,  the  progress  of 
both  Seienoe  and  Art  hindered  anfl  delayed. 

Next,  I  shaU  diaooss  brisfly  the  ill-eflecU  of  a  too  sedulous  study  of 
Saenes  npon  an  Art  student. 

The  first  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  these  ill-effects  U  the  positive 
mental  atUtude  that  Sdenee  foatera.  A  sdenUst  is  only  oonoemed  with 
stotuig  a  fact  dearly  and  simply  ;  he  must  teU  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth.     Now,  a  soentifie  study  of  photography,  if  pushed  too  far,  leads, 

5*  *  r*  *i.J°  •  *'•'*  °'  °"°^  *''''=**  <'"*'«*»»  •»  •  weahh  of  clearly. cut 
detaU.  The  aoMBlifie  photographer  wishes  to  see  the  veins  in  a  Ulyleaf, 
and  the  aealee  oa  a  bultaifly's  wing.  Hs  looks,  in  tact,  so  closely,  so 
microsoopieally.  at  the  butterfly's  scales,  that  ho  never  sees  the  poetry  of 
the  life  of  the  butterfly  itself,  as  with  buoyant  wings  it  disappears  in 
marruffe  dight  over  the  lush  grass  and  pink  cuokoo  flowers  of  May. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  general  delight  in  detail,  brilliant  sunshiny  effects, 
glossy  prinU,  4c.,  is  ohieflv  dos  to  the  evolution  of  pliotography  ;  these 
**^  5»»«  bssn  dsvalopsd  with  ths  art,  from  the  silver  pUte  of  Daguerre 
to  As  double  albnmeniaed  paper  ot  to-day.  But.  as  the  art  develops,  we 
find  the  love  for  glosa  and  detail  giving  wj  before  platinotype  prints  and 
photographic  etohinga. 

The  sseond  great  artistic  evil  engendered  by  Soisnoe  ia  ths  careless 
manner  m  which  things  are  sxpcassed.  The  seientist  seeks  for  truth, 
and  is  often  indiflarsot  to  the  manner  ot  expression.  To  him,  "  Can  yon 
not  wait  upon  the  lunatic?  "  ia.  as  ths  late  Matthew  Arnold  said,  as  good 
as,  "Oanst  thou  not  mioister  to  a  mind  diseased?  "  To  tlia  literary  artist, 
on  ths  other  hand,  theee  sentenees  are  as  the  poles  asunder— the  one  in 
b^d  truth,  the  other  Uterature.  They  both  mean  the  same  thing;  yet 
what  aathstio  plaasore  we  get  from  the  one, and  what  a  duU  fast  is,  "Can 
you  not  wait  upon  the  lunatic?"  There  are  photographs  and  photo- 
8™ph*— the  one  giving  as  much  pleasure  as  the  literary  sentence,  the 
other  being  as  dull  as  the  mattM'-nf-fact  question.  The  student  with 
understanding  wiU  see  the  fundamental  and  vital  distinction  between 
Beienoe  and  Ar*  ae  ahown  even  in  these  two  short  sentences. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than 
finish  this  seotion  by  quoting  another  passage  from  the  writings  of  the 
late  Matthew  Arnold. 

'•  Dt/leit  una  mthi  nprnrnttria  priiea.—'  The  antique  symmetry  was  the 
one  Unng  wanting  to  me,"  said  l«onardo  da  Vinci,  and  he  was  an  Italian. 
I  will  not  presume  to  speak  for  the  American,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
Englishman  ths  want  ot  this  admirabis  symmetry  of  the  Greeks  is  a 
thousand  times  mote  grsat  and  crying  than  in  any  Italian.  The  results 
of  the  want  shew  themselves  most  glaringly,  perhaps,  in  our  architecture, 
but  they  show  themaslvea  also  in  our  art  Fit  deteils  strictly  com- 
u^ii"  *'**  **'  '  ""^  general  result  nobly  oonoeivod;  that  is  just 
the  beautiful  fysmrrru  pritea  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  just  where  we 
English  fail,  where  all  our  art  fails.  Striking  ideas  we  have,  and  well- 
executed  details  we  have,  but  that  high  symm^ry  which,  with  satisfying 
delightful  etfeet,  eonlains  them,  we  seldom  or  never  have.  The  glorious 
beautv  of  the  Acropo^s  at  Athens  did  not  arise  from  single  fine  things 
stuck  about  on  that  hill,  a  statne  here,  a  gateway  there.  No,  it  arose 
from  all  things  being  perfectly  combined  for  a  supreme  total  effect" 

And  now  I  must  finish  my  remarks.  I  have  not  perhaps  told  you  very 
much,  but  if  I  have  snoceeded  in  impressing  npon  beginners  and  some 
others  the  vital  and  fundamental  distinction  between  Science  and  Art 
something  will  have  been  achieved.  And  if  those  stndeote  who  find  any- 
thing suggestive  in  my  paper  are  by  it  led  to  look  upon  photography  in 
future  with  a  new  mental  attitude,  something  more  important  still  will 
have  been  attained.    For  in  my  humble  ofinion,  though  it  is  apparently 
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U.I  .  l.«J.  thing  I  b.T.  to  un.rtm  't'.f.f  «»ltI^l'i^wtuohmy 
MMtilaf  for  m»i>T  to  hooMt  worker,  and  il  I  h»v»  holpea  »  'S."  """"  ' 
^J^h«r.  Ud  richly  rewwded  indwA         I>»-  P-  H.  E«b80n. 


A  QUABTEB-8  BESOMfe  OF  PHOTOOBAPHIC  PBOGBESS. 
[A  CowB«Biaakm  to  the  BIrkmhMd  Plioto»r»pliio  Sooietj.] 
T««  OaaaeU  of  tliit  Society  hwe  done  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to 
•ifnoTS.  quarterly  .cmmary  of  photographic  .ntell.gence  80  ably 
Snirfoi.  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkina.  who  has  left  this  part  of  tl>e  country  and 
ZuM  in  Bristol.  He  wm  pre-eminently  happy  in  this  work.  I  accept 
IhTpiilion  under  a  deep  eenee  of  my  unfitness,  but  am  fortified  in  Uie 
iMUktbat  a  wUling  huid  meet,  with  a  ready  response  from  those  I  desire 

**hl^makiM  thii  quarterly  statement,  I  propose  to  commence  with  hydro- 
..nmone.  or.  more Vperly  speaking,  quinol  The  ""'""'"^  "«  f| ''f 
lorniuUs  1  hare  tried.  The  first  was  given  by  Messrs.  Mawson  &  hwan, 
>-.»cm»Ue.nponTyne.  with  whoee  make  of  plates  it  answers  admirably  :— 

A. 

Qainol  30  grains. 

Citric  acid    2J    ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda  20      „ 

yf^itf    5  ounces. 

B. 

Caostiepotan 40  grams. 

Bolphite  of  soda  25     „ 

'^•^r    5  ounces. 

C. 

Bromide  of  potass   26  grains. 

^gter   1  ounce. 

D. 

Caustic  potaw 40  grains. 

Witter    5  ounces. 

Fix  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  1  lb.;  water,  20  ounces. 

tor  lutuil  trpoturei  use  equal  parts  A  and  B,  adding  5  minims  of  C 
for  trery  ounce  of  solution. 

For  ocer-trpoted  plates  use  D  instead  of  B,  with  an  extra  quantity  of  C. 

Fur  vndtr-txfOMtd  plates  omit  C,  and  in  extreme  cases  add  6  or  8  grains 
of  sulphite  of  soda  to  every  ounce  of  developer. 

Sli're  or  less  sulphite  gives  more  or  less  density. 

This  formula  answers  equally  well  for  Ilford  plates.  Thomas's  plates 
An  better  with  their  own  developer,  viz. : — 

No.  1. 

Quinol     40  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite    i  ounce. 

Citric  acid  15  grains. 

Potasaiom  bromide  7^     „ 

Water 5  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  hydrate    40  grains. 

'Water 5  ounces. 

Use  equal  parts  of  each  solution. 

Quinof  acts  differently,  or  rather  indifferently,  with  certain  plates, 
eoni«qnently  pkte  makers  must  make  their  emulsion  to  suit  quinol, 
and  give  over  trying  to  write  it  down  ;  they  may  just  as  well  try  to  stem 
the  turrents  of  Niagara  with  an  umbrella.  Photography,  historically,  is 
•  hittory  of  one  advance  superseding  another,  and  the  sooner  they 
diaoover  this  developer  in  that  character  the  better  for  themselves. 

The  latitude  it  gives  in  exposure  is  its  most  valuable  quality.  It 
acts  very  welt  wiUi  Carbutt's  flexible  negative  films,  and  is  equally 
naefiil  in  developing  bromide  paper.  I  strongly  recommend  our  members 
to  adopt  this  mode  of  printing ;  it  has  a  great  future  before  it.  Its 
otlier  advantages  are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
enter  into  further  detsils;  suffice  it  to  say,  professionals  are  readily 
taking  to  it,  feeling  the  inevitable  must  be  faced  if  they  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  march  of  improvement. 

The  amateur,  ever  aUve  to  the  shortest  way  to  the  goal,  must  "  make 
honey  whilst  the  sun  shines  "  in  our  short  summers.  I  would  also  re- 
mind him  that  the  prize  slides  of  the  winter  now  passing  were  slides 
r»luced  by  the  camera  from  whole  and  half-plate  sizes  to  lantern  size, 

Ua.atioD  is  the  next  subject  I  have  to  bring  tinder  your  notice.  It  is 
an  old  photographic  trouble,  well  known  in  collodion  days.  I  met  with 
il  in  1862,  and  overcame  it  with  fine  ground  glass  (on  both  sides,  leaving 
no  bright  side  for  reflection);  this  proved  an  effectual  cure,  besides  which, 
il  quickened  the  sensitive  plate.  Otu-side  ground  is  now  becoming  noised 
as  a  novelty.  In  very  many  cases  we  are  only  raking  up  the  embers  of 
the  i>a*t.  I  sent  a  dozen  of  my  double-sided  ground  glasses  to  Messrs. 
Maw«on  &  Swan  to  sensitise  for  me,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
pUciiig  them  before  you ;  one  is  Uken  with  cross  lights,  which  is  the 
•evereit  trial  I  can  think  of.    I'  would  call  your  attention  to  the  prints 


from  the  negatives,  in  which  I  think  you  will  notice  a  certain  softness 
peculiar  to  the  treatment.  ,    ^      ,  .    ^ 

The  stereoscope  and  how  to  stimulate  its  revival  is  my  last  subject. 
I  make  no  effort  to  give  yon  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  this  delightful 
branch  of  our  art-science.  I  must  refer  the  novice  to  The  Bmtish  Journai, 
Ai-MANAC  for  1887,  in  which  Mr.  J.  TraiU  Taylor,  the  editor,  gives  twelve 

chapters  upon  it.  .      ,       ,  m  a  .. 

I  aim  to  reduce  the  appliances  to  the  simplest  form.  To  produce  each 
picture  to  4Jx3^,  so  that  two  stereoseopically  taken  can  be  placed 
together,  and  seem  like  the  old  stereoscopic  pictures  GJ  x  3J,  or  kept 
separate  as  required.  This  plan  gives  an  additional  inch  to  its  height, 
and  this  brings  it  into  a  standard  size,  4.i  x  SJ.  You  can  utilise  them  as 
single  pictures,  or  make  them  lantern  slides,  or  enlarge  to  whatever  size 
you  desire.  I  exhibit  the  arrangements  I  make  in  my  dark  slides  to  suit 
this  arrangement.  It  may  be  made  into  a  stereoscopic  detective  with 
the  advantage  of  a  larger  picture.  I  exhibit  prints  for  your  inspection. 
I  would  also  refer  our  students  to  an  admirable  article  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce 
in  tills  year's  British  Journal  Puotoobaphic  Almanac. 

Our  worthy  president,  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  wUl  not  grant  me  more  than 
ten  minutes  in  delivery  of  my  paper,  so  1  must  pause  until  next  quarter- 
^j^y_  Jab.  Alex.  Fobbist. 


^Foreign  i^otes  anTJ  llctos. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Joseph  Beach  described  a  means  of  cutting  out  mounts  for 
lantern  sUdes  so  as  to  ensure  them  havicg  a  clean  edge.  A  corset  steel 
is  sharpened  on  one  of  its  edges,  bent  to  the  desired  form,  and  fastened 
to  a  block  of  wood.  It  is  placed  upon  sheets  of  paper,  when,  with  one 
blow  of  a  hammer,  the  mount  is  cut  out. 


The  following  developing  formulae  have  been  communicated  by  Mr.  D. 
Backrach,  jun.,  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York, 
but  do  not  essentially  differ  from  many  well  known  in  this  country.  He 
says :  "  As  I  find  the  hydroquinone  keeps  better  if  meta- bisulphite  of 
potash  is  added  to  it,  my  formula  now  reads  :— 

No.  1. 

Hydroquinone 1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda 4  ounces. 

Meta-bisulphite  of  soda 30  to  40  grams. 

Distilled  water    32  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Sal  soda  (crystals)  2  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)   2      „ 

Distilled  water    32     „ 

I  have  also  improved  the  formula,  and  secured  much  more  clearness  in 
the  shadows  and  improved  keeping  qualities  of  the  pyro  solution,  by 
additions  to  the  former  formula,  and  also  avoid  the  staining  of  fingers.  In 
rapidity  of  development  for  large  numbers  of  negatives  at  a  time,  as  well 
as  for  uniformity  of  result,  this  method,  in  my  opinion,  is  without  a 
rival.  The  following  is  the  formula  as  improved : — 
Solution  No.  1. 

Pyrogallio  acid 1    ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)    3    ounces. 

Oxalic  acid  30    grains. 

Yellow  prussic  of  potash  IJ  ounces. 

Meta-bisulphite  of  potash 120   grains. 

Water   20    ounces. 

First  dissolve  the  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  water  (heated),  then  add  the 
oxalic  acid,  the  prussiate  and  the  meta-bisulphite  of  potash,  and  finally 
the  pyro,  and  filter. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Stock  solution  of  sal  soda    1  otmce. 

Stock  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  1     ,, 

Water  enough  to  make  8  ounces  of  developer. 

The  stock  solutions  of  the  two  sodas  consist  of  one  pound  to  half  a  gallon 
of  water  for  each.  The  development  by  this  process  is  so  rapid  that 
using  partly  old  developer  with  it  does  not  always  restrain  sufficiently,  so 
in  most  cases  an  addition  of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  before 
commencing  to  develop,  to  Solution  No.  2  will  be  an  advantage.  For 
instantaneous  exposures  this  is,  of  course,  not  required,  and  this  method 
of  development  is  especially  advantageous  for  that  sort  of  work.  If  no 
older  developer  is  at  hand  to  mix  with  No.  2,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
some  bromide  solution,  also  the  first  plates  will  come  up  too  rapid  and 
flat.  Old  developer  (No.  2)  is  the  best  to  mix  with  the  new.  I  use  one 
half  as  much  of  the  old  as  I  make  of  the  new  solution.  This  developer 
is  also  extremely  economical  (though  I  do  not  look  or  care  for  that),  not 
over  one- third  the  amount  of  pyro  being  used  as  in  present  used  methods. 
In  summer-time  it  may  be  necessary,  when  the  solution  cannot  be  kept 
cool,  to  add  some  astringent  to  the  pyro  solution  to  prevent  softening  of 
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the  gelAtiue  anil  frilling.  In  that  esse  I  have  toond  bichloride  of  mercury 
the  be«t  thing  to  ate,  being  without  any  effect  on  the  action  of  the 
dereloper,  only  hardening  the  film  and  prerenting  decomporition.  I 
hare  aaed  ten  graina  to  the  twenty  oanccs  of  pyro  lolation  given  above, 
and  a  larger  qaantity  will  not  hart  the  aolotion." 


Db.  Bixaow  in  the  Photographhekei  Woehenblatt  ascribes  the  rapid  de- 
ttnietioa  of  hjdroqainone  in  it*  aoloticiu  to  the  employment  of  bad 
lalphite  of  loda,  which  readily  oiidiaes  to  Glaaber's  lalt  (lalphite  of 
loda).  He  recommendt,  eonaeqaently,  the  parchaae  of  only  good 
dyitala  of  the  salt,  ai  ttie  "  weathered  "  apeeimena  take  op  oxygen  from 
the  air  moefa  more  readily.  If  this  preciitiop  be  taken,  alkaline  hydro- 
qoinone  lolationa  will  remain  goM  lor  months,  and  even  solutions 
containing  potash  and  soda  for  several  weeks  at  least. 


In  oar  last  isMM  we  mssitionod  the  JBtiiiMllin  ssperimenl  ol  M.  Blocb,  in 
wtuoh  be  soceseded  bj  eoiplqjriog  a  vwsl.  one  side  of  which  was  com- 
posed ol  ted  glass,  in  rendering  the  dsvelopeMnt  of  a  negative  visible  to  a 
whole  eUss.  Last  month's  Bomber  ol  the  BulUtin  de  VAuociation  Beige 
tU  PhatafrofUt  girea  lbs  temnlk  o(  tba  dcvaloiMr  which  be  employed  :— 

To  dsvalop  •  napOiv*  8  X  8— 

Wat« SOO 

Pyrogallie  acid  3 

Gallio  aeid „.« S        „ 

Acetic  acid 4        „ 

Nitrate  of  niter    a  few  drops. 

The  bath  was  bsated  to  aboot  S5*  (C.)  to  ■eoaleiate  tba  dsvelopmsnt. 


Da.  JnaxoM,  ol  Berlin,  has  reesatly  basB  parfseting  a  mstbod  by  means 
of  which  photography  has  still  farther  bsao  Tn**'M  to  render  assistance 
to  the  eada  d  jostioe.  An  action  was  reeanHy  bcoaght  against  a  man  and 
wile  of  the  name  d  Vogal,  bate*  tha  "  Ltmdt»ttneht  "  at  Potsdam,  who 
were  iospae>sJ  d  haviaf  falaiHtil  aarlaia  doeomenla.  The  defendants 
bad  ia  a  ptenooa  ami  mDo*  maim  m*  el  a  receipt  as  evideocs.  Ur. 
Jesarieh's  nalhad  sBanifci  in  rliy'-'^  the  tact  that  tha  ninnber  5 
bad  in  this  fsetipt  been  ewiwilid  into  the  nnmber  M,  tba  number  6 
bsfTing  been  toond  to  have  bean  wiittsn  with  different  ink  and  another 
Uad  ot  pen  (rota  the  nomberS.  The  two  culprita  were  cooseqaently 
[to  six  mootbt'  impttsooasal,  daring  which  oeriod,  it  is  hoped, 
I  will  have  coovinced  them  ol  tiie  value  ol  modam  scientific  im- 
provenaata  to  society  at  largt. 


Tnz  fina  ol  Ad.  Biaaa  ei  Ci^  in  Domash  ia  Alsace,  are  pcapariag  to  add 
itill  fortlier  to  the  magniflotnt  nnllaaHoii  «l  rsprodoetioas  of  pictures 

namely,  to  iasoa 
'Liechtenstein  Uallerj  ia 
'  have  alnady  pabUahail  soias  thirty-six  sheets,  whieh  are 
Mil  lo  lepiodiiea  the  Icatwaa  ol  the  onginal  in  a  very  masterly  fashion. 


nz  nim  oi  «a.  otmaa  ei  vie.  in  ixmasa  la  aissnv.  are 
ull  fartlier  lo  the  mamiflnmt  nnllaaHoii  «l  rsprodoc 
'bieh  tbay  have  already  poblishad.     Th^y  propose, 
•rboa  wprodiietle—  oa   Itf   sbaeU  d  the  LMchtei 


M.  TnacHU-SioiiA  eommoniealea  lo  tba  BmtUtin  dt  fAuoeiatioit  Btlfi 
it  Pka4otruphu  a  method  tor  givia(  a  good  brown  eoloor  to  platinnm 
pnols.  Bs  eaipl<9*  for  tbie  porpoaa  a  hoi  aoiaiioa  d  aeatrml  oialato  d 
polMh,  toirelber  with  a  aolotioa  d  MehlofM*  d  mareaty,  employing  aa  a 
developer,— 

Solotico  A. 

Oialate  of  potash „....  „ S95  gramma*. 

Watar 1  Utra. 

SohitioaB. 

WWilariJ*  d  laswary Sgrammes. 

Water 100  eab.  cm. 

Sotelion  A  ia  heated  to  from  70*  to  80*  C. ;  one  then  adda  eolation  B. 
Aaeerdiag  aa  mora  or  leas  d  B  ia  addad,  tooea  are  obtained  varying  from 
a  greyiah  blaa  to  aspia  btowa. 

The  sdMd  for  photagraphie  iastntelioo,  eeUblinbed  last  year  by  Herr 
W.  Crooenterg  at  Oaatta  QtcaaBhach  fai  Bavaria,  already  nambara  soma 
forty  stadeats,  who  have  baaa  attraatad  thitbec  from  nearly  all  the 
eoontries  of  Europe.  Instraetioa  is  givea  in  all  branabead  photography, 
and  especially  in  printiag. 

CsfTAOi  Erocx  Hiwlt,  who  has  acqnitad  a  high  repatation  tbroagh  his 
asferiments  on  hydrcxiainone,  baa  bean  lately  tr*^'*c  some  farther  triala 
on  the  aetioQ  d  that  reagent  ia  siaiiWlialiiiii  with  ferrocyanida  d  potaah. 
Ha  haa  anmiailillcatad  aona  d  Ida  laMilla  to  a  recent  number  d  tba 
PkefstfTspMsdU  CorroMMtflu.  Ha  alataa  that  an  addition  d  ferro- 
eyaaide  of  potaah  lo  liia  hydioqatauwa  developer  acta  aa  a  forcer,  and 
ia  eapedally  ramartabl*  for  tba  w^r  ia  wfaieh  it  bring*  out  the  mumeei  of 
the  aegative.  By  enplo^iag  a  tan  per  cent,  addition  d  ferrocyanida  he 
touad  that  an  intenaa  eoloimlian  of  tha  film  was  produced,  so  that  the 
tiaiaddevelopCBentbadlobeahoctainad.  Emploving  twenty  par  cent.,  and 
iaaraaaing  the  amoant  d  solphUa  d  soda  ia  the  devfiopar,  tha  ooloaration 


was  found  to  be  less  intense,  showing  the  action  of  the  sniphite  of  soda 
to  be  anta^nistic  to  that  of  the  ferrooyanide.  The  fineness  of  nuaiwe 
obtained  in  the  ease  d  the  former  experiment  is  said  to  be  something 
astonishing. 

Thb  Amateur  Photographic  Club  of  Vienna  held  its  thirteenth  general 
meeting  last  month.  Here  Carl  Sma  discussed  the  employment  of  pyro- 
catechin  as  a  developer,  and  exhibited  some  negatives  on  which  it  had 
been  employed.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Hechler  gave  a  lecture  on  the  light  thrown 
on  the  early  history  d  mankind  by  the  excavations  at  Babylon,  and  in 
Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Jerasalem.  His  remarks,  which  were  very  well  re- 
ceived, were  illustrated  both  by  originals  and  by  photographs  of  canei- 
form  inscriptions.  Herr  Soolik  exhibited  an  interesting  comrarative 
collection  of  plates  developed  by  hydroquinone  and  pyrogallol,  as  also 
some  photographs  of  the  solar  corona,  obtained  during  the  recent  eclipse 
of  January  1  last.  Among  the  exhibits  the  greatest  interest  was  excited 
by  the  masterly  reprodoctiooa  of  woodcata  and  engravings  which  Herr 
Anton  Emila  had  obtained  by  the  wet  prooess.  Some  of  these  which 
were  printed  on  old  paper  were  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  the 
originals. 

The  Photographic  Sodety  of  Switzerknd  will  hold  its  next  yearly  meeting 
on  May  6  next  in  the  Hotel  National,  Zurich.  A  lecture  will  be  given  by 
Herr  J.  Bninner,  of  Winterthur,  on  the  technique  of  Keproduction,  which 
will  be  illustrAcd  by  exhibits. 


(Dur  isUitortal  Catle. 


Thb  Liixipct  Cajuxka. 

Bt  K.  a  H.  T.  AsTSOsv  k  Co.,  New  York. 
AxoTBBB  of  that  small  class  of  ^rtable  cameras,  which  are  now 
becoming  rttjgamnJBy  demanded  in  America,  Is  beforo  us.  Of  very 
circumscribed  di mfrnainna,  aa  ahown  bv  the  peripatetic  artist,  at  whose- 
side  it  is  slung,  it  yet  contains  one  dozen 
plates,  all  ready  for  use.  True,  the  plates 
are  not  large,  beinjr  but  two  and  a  half 
inches  square,  but  when  the  negatives  this 
SIM  are  sharp  their  enlargement  to  two  o» 
three  diameters  presents  no  difficulty.  In- 
deed, an  8x10  print  from  one  of  them 
which  we  have  received  along  with  several 
other  ori|^ina]8,  including  the  original  of 
that  special  cine,  demonstrates  the  practi- 
cability of  their  bearing  a  considerable 
degree  of  amplification. 

The  camera  is  fitt^  into  a  neat  ca«, 
which  displays  no  external  feature  by  which 
its  nature  'could  be  guessed  at  by  the  public. 
On  opening  it  the  arrangements  for  holding 
the  olatea  are  found  to  ne  very  neat.  The 
six  double  dark  elides  are  preoaed  forward 


i  H  H  n  :<  i 


£=E,!L3. 


by  a  spring  in  the  roar,  and  as  each  slide  has  a  li^ht  and  a  dark  top  to 
its  shutter  the  methods  of  exposing  are  systematised,  so  as  to  prevent 
confusion  when  operations  have  to  be  conducted  under  circumstances 
of  preesure,  aa  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 

Nine  dozen  aeoaitive  plates  are  included  in  the  Lilliput  outfit,  and 
as  the  pictures  are  taken  on  plate*,  the  manufacturers  claim  as  an  ad- 
vantage for  their  camera  that  no  novelty  in  their  manipulation  has  to 
be  overcome  by  the  user,  and  no  danger  encountered  in  any  part  of  the 
world  if  not  being  reatocked  when  tlie  original  supply  of  lUS  comes 
to  an  end.  The  tens  is  rectilinear,  and  the  shutter  may  work  either  in- 
stantaneoualy,  or,  if  desired,  with  time  exposures.  It  is  a  most  elegant 
little  camera,  and  reflect*  credit  on  its  designers  and  makers. 

Wk  have  before  us  a  new  style  of  developing  dish.  It  is  made  of 
seamleas  steel,  and  enamelled  with  white  porcelain.  A  special  feature 
claimed  for  tbia  diah  is  that  if  it  were  dropped  on  the  Uoor,  it  would 
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vmmHin,  orToVmnito,  be  brotam.    In  the  bottom  o< 
llZt^hiumn.  J«r«  Brc  &  Co.,  of  Vulverbampton. 


^tfttngjS  of  &octrttejS« 

MBITIHOB  0?  SOCIITIBS  TOR  NEXT   WBEK. 


«tMO<tlMMr. 


HcrthlOdaiMaa^ 

Orwt  Britain  (TadiBkiia) 

BeltaaClnb  -.- 

Bankr  "• 

Pkatacnphlo  Qab 

Bartoa.oB-TnBt •^■■r—' 

BaUfU  PbotaCTsphie  Olnb .... 


Oldhua 

Loadco  ud  ProriBoUl . 


PiMOdiMllJK. 


The  Iron  Boom,  Strood  Green. 

Si,  P»U  M»n  Batt. 

The  Stnito,  Oh»Doety-l»ne.  Bolton. 

Bnk  Chambers,  H»rg««m».atre«t. 

Anderton's  Hotel.  Fleet-8treet,B.a 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 

Uechimiw'  Hall. 

St.  B«orge'«w!re»eoiit  North. 

The  Ljoeom.  Union-st.,  01dh«m. 

MaMU  HallTaTem,  Baainghall-Bt. 


Mr  NKsniT  said  that  collodion  emulsion  conld  be  quickened,  as  stated  by 
Cai.tBin  Abnev,  by  ad.ling  a  few  drops  of  .solution  of  albumen  in  ammonia. 
The  action  is  probably  due  to  the  ammonia.  The  films  bo  pnxluccd  are  rotten, 
but  thev  approach  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine.  There  is  a  great  <litierence  in 
orcaniHers  :  he  ha.1  found  teunin  to  be  .safe  and  good  ;  decoction  ol  tea  is  good, 
but  the  plates  do  not  keep.  From  what  he  had  read  of  Br.  Hill  Norris  s  new 
i)roce.s.s  he  thought  that  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  come  into  use. 

Mr  Wkllington  exhibited  a  portion  of  an  unfinished  detective  camera, 
and  explained  the  principle  on  which  he  had  attempteil  to  change  plates 

Mr  F  P  CembraNO,  in  response  to  a  question,  thought  the  metal  "pre- 
servers" of  Mr.  Hughes  at  the  Crystal  Palsice  Exhibition  for  binding  lantern 
slides  to  be  good,  also  Hughes's  jet  for  the  lantern,  with  three  adjustments  lor 
centring  the  light.  He  had  heanl  there  that  Koss  &  Co.  were  going  to  bring 
out  a  new  lens  in  which  the  new  Jena  glass  would  be  employed.  The  tourists 
cameras  of  this  firm  were  very  compact.  ,    ^     .       ■ 

Tlie  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  five  or  six  years  ago  he  was  lecturing  in 
Leeds  where  Mr.  Teasdale  .showed  him  some  lantern  slides  he  had  bound  with 
metal 'preservers.     They  might  not  keep  out  dust  «o  well  as  paper  binding. 

The  Chairman  had  carefully  tried  to  repeat  Mr.  Friese  Greene  s  expenment 
with  the  eye  and  a  flash  light,  and  had  met  with  utter  failure ;  he  wished  that 
Mr  Greene  would  give  the  Association  some  more  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  asked  if  the  experiment  could  not  be  tried  with  an  arti- 

Mr  Taylor  said  that  the  eye  of  a  recently-killed  ox  might  be  tried. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  the  animal  must  be  killed  in  absolute  darkness, 
for  the  purpose,  or  the  visual  purjile  of  the  retina  would  be  first  bleached. 


I 
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*?S  ^"^7  Si-c^^r'^uttu'^m  Mr.  James  Matthews,  saying  that  at 
.  fa^SWhahS  no  doubt  he  could  exhibit  to  the  Association  some  of  the 
DoSL  toBeraTsir  June*  Douglaas  had  parted  with  his  rights  over  the 
taSST^Sey  are  now  under  the  control  of  a  company  m  course  of 

"rSfSSI'siCBITABT  next  read  a  telegram  from  Mr  F  H.  Varley,  post- 
pOTita^  thVitSiig  of  a  iiaper  on  T«tx«9  the  Speed  of  Shutters  by  means  of  a 

^JJ?"  J  Tbaiu.  Taylor  wished  to  know  if  any  one  present  knew  anything 
about  Mr.  Blanchard'a  platinum  proces.s.  He  added  that  Mr.  Lyonel  Uark 
hS  woAed^a  pUttnrim  ptoeeas ;  then  he  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Clark,  which 
«n  pntalkhed  in  Umw  pages  laat  week.  .  ^    j       ,  w 

HrAKDBSW  Prisol*  bdleved  that  the  first  platinum  paper  mtroduced  by 

The  Cn AIRMAN  thought  that  such  prints  as  produced  by  Mr  Clark  might  be 
fixed  wfth  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  would  get  rid  of  all  the  sUver  m  the 

E'  Cox  eaw  little  advantage  in  process  over  the  older  ones.  .  ,  .       . 

Mr.  J.  J.  BUOIHSHAW  said  tlmt  the  advantage  was  in  the  printing  right  out ; 
the  aparator  could  see  what  he  was  doing.  ,     .     .      u 

MrrPBINOLK  thought  that  Mr.  Blanchard's  process  was  simply  toning  by 

platinnni  nlta.  .    ,       ,  ,  i         uv 

Jlr.  TaTLDB  said  that  Mr.  Blanchard'a  process  had  not  been  made  public, 
bat  waa  to  be  made  known  that  evening  at  the  Camera  Club,  no  doubt  at  a 
later  hour ;  so,  if  it  were  like  Mr.  Clark's,  the  first  publication  was  at  the 
London  and  I*roviiiciid  Aasociation. 

Mr.  Pbisglk  reinarRd  that  at  that  moment  it  was  half-past  eight  p.m.  He 
tbongbt  it  double  trouble  to  make  a  silver  print  first  and  then  to  substitute 
platinnm. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harbisoh  doubtcii  whether  the  prints  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Cl.irk  s 
nnceea  vera  pennancnt ;  he  thought  that  they  might  consist  largely  of  silver, 
■ad  that  toning  itaa  only  a  surface  action.  Once,  to  determine  the  latter  point, 
be  overtoned  a  silver  print  on  plain  paper  in  the  acetate  gold  bath  for  hours, 
till  the  picture  waa  black  and  cold ;  then  he  soaked  it  for  hours  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  not  atrons  enough  to  destroy  the  paper ;  in  the  half  tones,  as  the  residual 
•ilver  diaaoWed,  the  colonr  grew  warm  and  pink,  resembling  the  colour  of 
printa  by  several  of  the  pure  gold  processes  in  which  he  had  experimented  ;  in 
the  dark  shadows  the  onginal  blackness  was  unchanged  with  the  time  given  in 
the  nitric  acid.  He  thought  that  prints  by  Mr.  Willis's  cold  process  should  be 
tested  for  permanency  as  severely  as  those  by  the  hot  process  had  been  tested. 
Mr.  Tatlob  remarked  that  in  the  buming-in  process,  in  which  a  platinum 
fanaga  is  substituted  by  toning  for  one  Of  silver,  no  silver  is  left  or  the  burnt 
inaca  would  look  yellow. 

Mr.  Cox  had  found  his  platinum  prints  to  have  a  different  colour  when 
printed  under  unvariii.slie<l  negatives  which  had  been  intensified  by  mercury. 
Mr.  P.  Everett  askeil  if  any  one  had  tried  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  new  process. 
Mr.  Pbinoli  said  that  two  of  the  plates  had  been  exposed  on  him  ;  in  one 
eoaa  the  expoanre  was  about  the  same  as  for  a  slow  gelatino-bromide  landscape 
plata ;  so  far  aa  he  knew,  no  human  being  had  ever  seen  the  pictures  developed 
OB  tboa*  two  plates.  The  operator  said  that  he  sent  all  plates  to  Dr.  Hill 
Nonis  to  develop. 

Mr.  TaTLOB  remarked  that  years  ago  an  American  prepared  emulfion  plates 
with  an  excess  o(  soluble  bromide,  then  dipped  them  in  a  silver  bath  as  used 
in  the  old  collodion  days. 

Mr.  PBnraiJC  had,  a  few  yeaia  ago,  sooeeeded  in  making  a  collodion  emulsion 
which  gave  Sflcen  on  the  senattometer,  but  the  emulsion  would  uot  keep 
tvantj-fonr  hours. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Welusoton  said  that  collo<lio-bromide  plates  treated  with 
erythrosine  and  ammonia  had  been  made  rapid  enough  to  take  camera  pictures 
by  Haatlnp's  flash  light ;  they  had  plenty  of  density. 

Mr.  A.  MACKIK  had  inailo  a  rapM  collodion  emulsion,  but  it  wonM  give  no 
doiaity. 

Mr.  Tatlor  had  known  wonderfully  quick  plates  to  be  produced  by  the  aid 
of  a  pnasrvative  consisting  of  tannin  and  slightly  alkaline  gum.  lie  believed 
ttw  perfection  of  HIms,  aa  regards  thinness  and  fineness,  to  have  been  produced 
tqr  Dr.  Riley's  hot  water  icoceas,  in  which  albumen  waa  uaed  as  a  prescnative. 


CAMERA  CLXm. 
April  11,— Sir  George  Prescott  in  the  chair.  _ 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  gave  an  address  ana  demonstration  in  reference 
to  hi.s  platinum  toning  method.  He  referred  to  the  serious  difficulties  attending 
ordinary  platinum  methods  of  printing,  particularly  for  artistic  work,  where  it 
was  so  necessarv  to  see  the  printing  throughout.  He  then  described  his  method 
of  toning  the  plain  salted  silver  paper  with  his  special  toning  solution,  and 
went  through  the  actual  work,  handing  round  the  prints  in  the  condition  as 
taken  from  the  frame,  and  at  different  stages  in  toning,  .ind  before  and  after 
fixing.  The  processes  generally  were  the  same  as  ordinarily  used  with  gold 
toning,  Mr.  Blanchard  recommending  a  warm  toning  bath  and  rather  con- 
centrated solutions.  Additional  interest  was  given  to  the  demonstration  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  large  number  ofpictures  printed  and  toned  by  the  process, 
chiefly  from  collodion  negatives.     ITiese  showed  in  most  cases  a  vigorous  black 

On  "Thursday,  April  25,  Mr.  Seyd  will  read  a  paper  entitled  An  Old  Printing- 
Process  Remved. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIA'HON. 

April  10. An  application  for  assistance  was  made,  with  the  result  that  tho 

amount  asked  for  was  granted.  The  correspondence  having  been  dealt  with, 
it  was  reported  that  the  action  taken  re  the  contributions  to  the  proposed 
Orphans'  Fund  ha  1  resulted  in  the  following  amounts  beiug  transferred  to  the 
General  Fund  ■.—PlwtographicNews,  -211. ;  H.  M.  Smith,  Huddersfield,  \0l.  10s.  j. 
F.  York,  U.;  F.  Bedford,  21.;  W.  Bedford,  2i.;  R.  &  J.  Beck,  1/.  U.;  and  C.  B. 
Elliott,  10«.  _ 

WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  12,— The  President  in  the  chair.  „.,,,,■  m, 

Mr.  CHARLES  Whiting  read  a  paper  on  Lantern  Slide  Mnkinif.  the 
lecturer,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  remarks,  said  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
his  hearers  the  necessity  of  being  exact  with  their  fonnulfe,  clean  in  their- 
manipulations,  and,  further,  not  to  he  disheartened  by  failures;  there  was 
more  to  be  learnt  from  one  failure  than  from  a  great  many  successes.  Working 
by  the  wet  collodion  process,  it  w.is  necessary  to  resort  to  reduction  in  the 
camera,  and,  in  order  to  work  with  comfort,  a  suitable  copying  app.iratus  was 
necessary.  He  said  he  had  made  some  rough  experiments  in  toning  by  first 
converting  the  silver  imtige  into  iodide  of  silver  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  afterwards  treating  it  to  a  bath  of  sulphuret  of 
ammonia ;  this  changed  the  colour  to  a  chocolate  brown.  He  then  proceeded 
to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  production  of  lautern  slides  by  the  Woodbury 
process.  In  the  matter  of  masks,  it  was  advisable  to  suit  the  shape  to  the 
subject,  more  artistic  results  being  then  obtainetl.  He  then  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  production  of  a  lauteru  .slide  by  the  wet  collodion  process, 
the  development  being  ettected  by  placing  the  exiwsed  pUte  in  a  uon-actmic 
glass  tank  in  the  optical  lautern. 

On  April  26  a  demonstration  on  Enlarging  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Harrison 

Low  and  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges. 

^ — 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  9,— Dr.  R.  T.  Plimpton  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  H.  Foster  Morley  read  a  paper  on  Hydroquiuone  and  its  Uses  as  a 
Developer. 

After  some  reference  to  the  discussion  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  pages  of 
The  British  Joobsal  or  Photoorapht  reiatlTe  to  bydroqninono  and  the  supposed 
?i-eat  differences  between  samples  from  different  sources,  Dr.  Morley  proceeded  to 
point  out  that  while  benaene  C,  H,  is  a  very  Etable  substance,  the  more  oxygen  intro- 
duced into  its  molecule,  the  more  prone  is  the  product  to  oxidation.  Mono-oxy- 
benzenc  C,  H,  O,  known  as  phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  baa  but  little  reducing  power . 
the  three  di-oxy-benzenes— resorcin,  hydroquinone,  and  pyrocatecbin,  all  of  which 
have  the  formula,  C^  H,  Oj— have  considerable  reducing  power,  whilst  tri-oxy- 
benzeno  C,  H,,  O,,  or  pyroaallio  acid,  possessed  this  quality  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  rcvctlons  of  these  bodies  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  niti-atc  and  ferric 
chloride  were  then  described  and  illustrated  by  actual  experiment  with  the  former- 
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nan  I  III  flna  oe  pndpilati:  bat  on  boOinc.  ndnMtm  tekaa  iilan,  tad  a  blade 
I  of  aaWHe  dOnr  to  IkrevB  dowa.    Bjin^itmmt  (Im  a  grajriA-wUta 
M^hH  Ml  taittwto  bhMk  aaaldto  •Om :  «Ukt  prraMtiairiB  and 

Im^allj  iirntr**- *-"'-  -" —  * ' — '  —'-"—  ■- 

Sta  eaU.  Tlw  rMnHcMa  «Hb  iMria  Aiotida  an  •*■■  son  eiMtraolattoUe,  hrdro- 
^olBona  gJTaa  haaatifal  da>>  ■6i<lii  of  qalalmliuaa  a»da»oJauToC  qafaioaa.  taaorcin 
gl««a  a  pwpla  oiloar,  |ij i iwatanhta  a  gimi  eoicwr,  aail  pfTofattol  a  riokt  eolcMir, 
fautently  eteiwtaiff  to  imMtolilaiiaa.  Pan  hji^boqaiaoaa  uj  ho  raaocaind  tj  ita 
wfiltlnf  ITT^*  vUek  i<  italad  to  ba  l«r  C,  bat  wUeh  in  a  nrj  baaatifnUr  etrital- 
QariMBpiewnafoaadtobaUrO.  A  laapia  «Uek  had  baaa  kaft  ia  tlia  di7  itate 
for  aboM  rix  jaan  vM  toad  to  mmit  at  IN*  O.  *<ialai  that  tt  vaa  pnstteallr  nn- 
I  tnn  1 1  B^dmiilawa  Bar  ba  baiaid  aa  a  platiBaa  ^atak  atthaat  laaviai;  aa^ 
imUm.  ml  |-in  *■  ThiatartwiUatonaarvnalthapraaMaaoCaodlBaaalphita 
aal  olhar  tiiwlbto  UaporitiM.  Tbo  poritj  o(  brdioqalaaaa  m^  alao  ba  taatad  bj-  a 
*^«^MtaliaBa(valBataaf«iMU«iartiw  UiisailUciaBiaaaalLhTdfeatBiBoiia 

In  ilh»l  I  •  Ir  *-r  —^      "     *      **  — ^  f-"-""-"  ' « -^ — f  -y — ■- 

aridba»Maddad.aadthaU«aUhntadlahadia«.  US  ex.  of  paranafaMta  maat 
ba  ^fcd  balara  tte  pink  eoloor  bioman  iiiraiaaaat  ThU  qnaatitj  eoiTaqmda  to  a 
■uiiaiiiiilHtoii  of  «%ht  atotai  of  einan  hf  aaeh  ■nltnala  of  tha  panuogaaata.  As 
raiBiifa  davalopaaatb;  hjdraqoiaeaa.  Dr.  Vortar  ■atntatnad  that,  aalf  aa  alam 
talk  ha  hA  tbara  to  (laat  riik  of  looal  aaliili^  dafiay  tha  pragnv'of  drjiar.  Ha 
nosaaaadrflMwabathbaforaaadaftvaztar-    Tha  daxloplaff  ••>■•><)■  aitM  ba 

111  nn  *"" -■"-  ■  ■  >-|- ■— >-'^i'    ■■  !■■«-. ■>--.« — i-i-!.!. — ij— 1.1. 

rtokafbliatariiv.  T»i>r4B»ii  liiofhyfcifl  lawaalandtoha  inaiilirt  to 
dandopiowwhola  plolaa  la 


te  tba  dliiiaiiiiw  which  fidknxd.  Mr.  J.  T.  Laoa  add  that  he  hwl  nada 
limilar  azpariiiMnti  with  nannaacaaat*  to  thoaa  daacribcd  bjr  Dr.  Morlcjr,  and 
iMd  M>i*«d  at  latataDtiaUr  tbo  aaao  rwalti  A*  to  tha  lua  of  tha  alam  faath, 
ha  wia  «(  opiata  that  it  WM  aaaWMt  to  ■«  it  aAcr  ftxioc. 

Mr.  Wow  had  obaarwdthtofilMiy  to  trior  rtriMO«iiirtfa>id«T»lop«d 
with  '■T^i-'— A  bal  had  alviia  alMMid  Omi  to  n  tMaaMaiit  qMaUty 
of  detviopar;  Tnr  rimUar  ataiaa  ««n  pNdMtd  ia  farrooa  oxabta  dartlopnient. 
Mr.  Otntn  hail  otearTod,  ia  ■aktaf  Mlnprnaata,  that  on*  eanMT  of  the 
WM  almoM  iarvtahiy  atotoad,  Md  dtar  wwh  tiiTMHpMnn  had  rfiii- 
Bd  that  it  ahraT*  ooonnd  tt  tko  ««Mr  of  Iho  diiii  ftm  wUeh  the 
WW  pooad  off,  imI  WW  |iii—lly  daa  to  tk*  Mtioa  of  old 


W^ 


i-mlofm  whlak  Imi  ujatoUiiad  at  that  «g*Mr,  ftr,  an  eanfUlr  wwU^ 
Ita  diih  afl«  awh  oparaltow,  tha  ttttm  M  ieiig»  aMMuad ;  poaihljr  tk* 
•t^atef  b*  hjdnqoiBOM  arifht  hafo  tawa  itmllv  anJawtioa. 

Or.  ilOTUT  hofiM  npiM,  tha  nuafhn  a^towaod  tUl  Tnaadajr,  Mar  It, 
wh«a  tha  Hacmtary  will  faMl  •  |«par  Om  Uu  AgfUcaUam  ^  PkMagn^y  to 
Book  lUmltmtttm. 

a 

ZAm  !>'  vVD  PICKRAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOdETY. 

ArBiLl2.-.V  ^riM  ia  tlM  flbak. 

Tha  CMAiBaA.i  aaareaaad  the  ■aaltm  M  to  tko  aauaaalti  of  aakkim  tha 
Sodrty  •  ttaSkj  atoaw  «M^ndMdM  MMar  to  aw— pHah  thii  wd,  |^fia( 

A  roftratttaan  br  tSoMi  UfM,  the  wwfc  af  Mr.  HarWt,  om  of  the 
mombaiB,  ww  hull  I  rood,  aad  Met  with  fn«al  appewtBl,  it  Wi^  hew 
lakaa  hv  a  l^ep  o(  Itia  «wa  eawtncUM. 

Mr.  Wiia»— ■  UadlT  nnaiiatiJ  to  lake  the  chair  at  the  aait  maoliaK, 
which  wm  ba  held  at  Mr.  Saataa'a  Maito  WarabooM,  74.  Ptofchaai-rTa.  oa 
Pridar,  Majr  3,  wbaa  ha  hw  |«oariNd  towplaia  fla»b4ifbt  photography,  and 
alao  to  gira  ath«  iaiiiwllan  ea— aalertieaa  to  tha  dorWtjr. 

OontlaBW,  both  aaatMT  aad  iinfciiiiiiiil,  an  iarltod  to  attaad. 

a 

BRIOHTOX  PHOTOQIUPHIC  SOCIETY. 
AntrL  »,— Tba  ProkiJcat  (Dr.  Raaa)  ta  the  chair. 

Mr.  D.  C  Cjicav  itaJ  a  paper  oa  Biwmiitt  Printimf,  which  dealt  with  the 
nb^act  ia  aa  iibaailiw  — aer,  aad  ww  Ulaatnled  bjr  aaraiai  prtaii  deialoped 
bjr  tiM  ordiaarjr  fcrrew  oxalate  denlaaar  aad  alao  with  bjrdroqaiaooa.  Mr. 
<'  aaah  aSao  paiaad  roaad  ancial  >ae  euniaHBta  of  nicmaoopk  aatiiecta, 

AttbeeoadariMofthe  '    ^  '  •• 


IPSWICH  PBOTOGRAPBIC  SOaETT. 
Aru.:.  '>     T*ia  i 
N. 

Or-  hu  :.    I'nnaleh 
Jaded,  aa<l  ahowad  a  dacUad 
eiMHIiOB  ta  Iliiailiii  Iwt. 

The  av«o««doarazaanioBof  tbeaawaaiaazadfarBatafday,  Majrll,  aad 
wm  bate  Bait      •  /•     -v      i 


•  oaaariaa  haiaK  a  laatera  aiaht  llMrt  ww  a  bne  attcadaaoa. 
oaAad  did^  iMt  la  by  MaMa.  Chab,  Bootk,  Cdwaida,  Fty, 
(K  Bwd.  Vick,  W%|ta.  Woadaock.  aad  Too^ar  ware  pre- 


thoea  exbifaitad  at  the 


pro- 
Bnt 


BlIUrafOBAM  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCrETT. 
AnuL  11,— Mr.  W.  Jaroow  Hairiaoa,  t'.i;.il,,  ia  the  chair.    Thata  ww  a  \»rgt 


hy  powvfu  laotenu,  aad, 
they  war*  mack  appndaiad  aad 

amd  Applimmett)  tot  tha 


Th-  meatlac  ww  aade  nadal  for  the  ponon  of  a  laotarn  di«pUy  by  the 
Uatara  OoanaittM  or  tba  eUto  MM  bf  the  BMMbMd,  Urarpooi,  aad  Ulatcr 
HoTleMaa   They  w«a  Aowa  m  a ' 
with  n-w  rircptioaa,  pnfad  rvy  I 

r  'n>i"ia. 

MAS  aaooaaead  tba  (ahjtw*  (C< 

at* i  ifi«v\iiii(. 

o 

BBADrOnO  PHOTOORAPHIC  HCK'IFm'. 
Aran.  A.— Tba  date  fat  tcadii^  bi  pictana  to  tb«  forth'-nnims  txhibiUon 
Axed  for  Jaw  S,  the  azhMtioa  to  ba  oeaaad  on  June  4.  at  ik*  Art  Miueam, 
IMrley-etratt.  Phjaa  wlO  ba  giraa,  i  iiaililiiii  of  aUvcr  aad  broua  aiadali,  in 
aaeh  of  tba  etarca  i  * 


After  the  ordinary  basineaa  wag  condaded,  the  membem  a>){onme<I  to  the  • 
laboratory,  where  a  lanteni  slide  exhibition  was  held,  at  which  oue  hundred 
and  fifty  slidea,  made  by  the  members,  were  shown. 

Two  specimens  of  psychic  photography  were  shown  by  one  of  the  members, 
diacnssion  on  which  was  adjouned  until  the  next  meeting. 

Secretaries  of  other  societies  will  plea.'ie  note  that  the  Hon.  Secretary's  addren 
is  Mr.  Walter  Leach,  SO,  Godwin-street,  Bradfonl. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Afril  11,— The  President  (Mr.  Paul  Lange)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  H.  Cockbum,  W.  H.  R.  Kerry,  F.  Hope-Jones,  and  C.  J.  Turton 
were  elected  as  memben. 

Mr.  J.  A.  FORRIST  nad  A  Quarter's  Rttumi  of  Photographic  Progress 
[see  pegs  270].  Mr.  Forreat  also  exhibited  some  stereoscopic  pictures  and 
apparatas. 

Mr.  H.  Wilkinson  exhibited  a  single  dark  slide  which  found  favour  amongst 
the  memben,  its  weight  not  exceeding  two  ounces. 

The  Pbisidixt  then  ansouneed  that  Mr.  Walter  Wilkinson  would  read  a 
paper  on  Th*  Art  o/ Jlfoueksng.    (This  will  appear  snbaeqnently. ] 

Mr.  Wiuuasos  than  jaaaad  a  lOx  8  negative  round  with  two  portraits  on, 
both  being  of  the  same  panan  and  expoaed  alike  ;  he  stated  that  one  he  had 
retooched  so  that  the  members  might  see  both  side  by  side,  and  alao  see  tha 
adrantace  of  retouching  in  pottiaitora.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
sUted  that  ha  wad  tnrpentme  and  rasin  as  a  niedinm  for  his  nagatireik. 

On  the  propoaitioa  of  Mr.  PanI  iMjfe,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  a  hearty 
Toto  of  thanks  «w  taadered  to  Mr.  Wilkiuson  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  JoBH  HABORaAVSa,  F.R.H.S.,  then  gare  a  very  descriptive  account  of 
the  alidea  lUtutmUd  Bottim,  which  woe  shown  on  the  screen,.the  slides  harins 
been  made  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club, 


NEWCA8TLE-0N-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Ania  9,— Mr.  H.  R.  Procter  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Ci.  Proud  was  aleeted  a  aiember. 

Mr.  M.  Auty  axhibitad  a  home-made  hand  laamiit  to  take  half  plates,  which 
WW  moch  admiiad. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Oiaaoa  read  a  paper  oa  The  IiUensi/eatim  and  Jttduction  of 

A  diacaaaiaa  Mlowad. 

The  outdoor  aiaaHiigi  for  the  aeaaoa  ware  airanaad  u  follows : — Riahmond 
nrorkahire),  Waaler  aad  district,   Wariiworth,  Stoward-le-Paal,  and  Castle 


HAOTINGS  AND.8T.  LB0NARD6  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIBTY. 
Apbil  9.— Mr.  W.  llKaaw  §Kn  a  claver  cxhihitioa  of  photo-aiiorDgn^e 
alidea,  aeoompaaiad  br  aoaw  ralaabla  deacri|iti«a  ohaenrationa.  Allar  wards 
tbo*  WW  a  Uatera  aUde  ooaipatitioB,  Mr.  A.  Brooker  baring  oCxed  a  priia, 
oonsistiag  of  a  grow  of  lantern  plataa,  for  the  heat  four  slides,  to  be  the  sole 
work  of  the  exhibitors.  The  awanl  ww  aacored  by  Mr.  Thomas,  jnn.  (the 
amlianfe being  thejinlwi),  aad  w  Mr.  Pianan.anothernMmbu',  raaMr.  Thomw 
so  doaaly,  ia  the  opuioa  of  tbow  pnaeat,  Mr.  Brooker  announced  that  he 
abonld  pratent  another  pria  to  the  gentleman  mentioned.  Some  miscellaneous 
pictana  were  then  shown  oa  the  screen,  among  them  bring  nibjects  by  the 
Ker.  —  Maedoaa  (Nerweglaa  Tiews)  and  the  Kev.  A.  B.  Cotton,  who  has  recently 
rstnmMl  from  a  trip  abroad,  aad  baa  brooght  with  him  further  evidences  of  his 
photographie  aad  artietie  will. 

It  WW  annooaced  that  at  tka  aaat lint.  May  7,  Mr.  H.  F.  BolU  will 

read  a  jiapcr  oa  /ajteakweaaa  Pkotograpkp. 


80UTHP0BT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCTBTT. 
Ox  Moaday  eTaaiag  the  Prtaident,  Mr.  Benjamin  Boothroyd,  and  Mrs. 
Boothroyil,  gave  a  toirit  to  tha  memben  and  their  friends  m  the  Hall  of 
the  Y.M.UA.  The  gathering  was  a  most  suoceaafbl  and  eigoyable  oue,  there 
twing  aboat  eighty  gnaett  pi  ■int.  A  capital  programme,  consisting  of 
"  pietora,  aoac;  aad  story,"  ww  gone  throngfa,  Mr.  Ntchoh^  of  the  Urerpool 
Pbotopaphio  Boeiety,  being  loudly  cnooied  for  hia  original   "Photognphic 

A  short  addnw  ww  giren  by  Mr.  Bootbroto,  in  which  he  congratnlated 
tba  memben  opoa  the  anoeaw  of  the  Hodety  op  to  the  present,  and  hoped  tliat 
thejrcar  upon  which  tbay  bad  Jliat  entered  would  be  evea  more  suoeeaal'ul. 

The  latter  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  the 
Liverpool  Photographic  Society,  eutitled.  Shots  mth  a  Detective  in  Belgium 
ami  lioUanU,  illustnted  with  luaeliglit  TMwa. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Aran.  9,— Mr.  R.  Keene  presiding. 

Mr.  E.  J.  LovuoT  (Hon.  Semtary)  gave  a  demonstration  oa  Devttoping 
ttHd  Inttiuy/iiing  Odatino- Bromide  Plaits. 

The  Bnt  ootdoor  excnnion  of  this  season  is  eTranged  for  April  27  to  Ashby- 
de-la-Zoaefa,  when  the  memben  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Aaaociatiott  will  meat 
the  meaibcn  of  tbia  Bodaty. 

—  < 

LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTEn.SIIIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Afrii,  11,— Mr.  (ieoTge  Baokart  in  the  chair. 

Three  memben  wen  tlecteiL 

Mr.  PlKRfom  gave  notice  of  his  intention  at  next  meeting  to  offer  a  silver 
aad  brooie  medal  for  enlargementa,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  memben. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sconow,  of  Derby,  gave  a  demonstration  on  bromide  printing 
and  timwfer  to  opaL    Mr.  Bootton  thoroughly  aatoblished  the  transferotyi>e 
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to  tiW  nHmfl"«-  >■*  '^  -«m1iM.  rwaeiit    Mr.  Beotton  ilUrwudB  exhibited 

"Y^krElUS'tSItaSriUS rilT« m^. ».« rre«nt«l  by  the  Presi.lent 
totto^iSSKl»5S^  "th.  u".  «bibition  of  prinU..nd  lant|^.  .d«. 
^iJZi SS5»BS«it.  W.  T.  Tucker  (2),  j!  Porritt,  A.  W.  Wibon, 


«■ 


nylnr. 


PIIOTOORAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  PERTHSHIRE  SOCIETY  OF 
NATURAL  SCIENCE. 
Td  dirt  nttUBg  of  thU  SeoUon  wm  held  on  the  8th  instent.-Dr.  F.  B. 
vrklta.  VIA.    in  the  chair.     There  wu  •  sood  atteudance.        .  ,    .,  . 

'rvTciriMa^  .xVu?n«I  the  connexior^f  the  ^.^nch  with  the  paren^ 
SoStT  and  the  vo./of  if  work.  He  exi.rei»«a  the  hope  that  much  *ould 
SdoSe  g  the  geology  and  topography  of  Perthshire  by  the  mem- 

•^."IjI.,,  „ur..a„.J  Mr.  FRKW,  F.C8,  who  read  a  paper  o^/^'^Jjl^J'^^ 
Prtuma,  which  he  illu.lraU,!  by  numerouH  apecinien  P""*-'- ,  "".r^?*"^  ,, " 
STtoUie  oniinary  .ilver  print,  the  newer  bromide  paper,  the  ""totype  the 
^^Mty^  and  cyinotype  proceeds.,  and  pointed  out  the  characteristics  of 

''A'wtawiee  by  Mr.  Frew  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Blair,  a  Perth  man,  in 
nrfMttac  the  antotype  pnova,  led  to  an  aninmted  discussion  on  the  claims  of 
Sat  geatUBiaii  a<  an  inventor. 


the  wiooa  procwea  was  kindly  lent  by  the  Autotype  Company,  the  Platino- 
Spe  O^JSTtto  Eartman  Ci.mp«ny,  and  -Messrs.  S.  Fry  &  Co.  -an.!  also 
'"     --7f««»  "n"!  drawings  by  Mr.  Keid,  of  University  College,  Dundee. 


CQtrejE(pontrenc(> 

•  OtrrmpimdnUt  ak«uld  nnrr  vcritt  m  Mh  Mn  of  Ott  pajwr. 


Ann.  M««inio  or  thb  Socteti.— Donation  of  Valuable  Papers.— The 
Oaillabo  Prize  at  last  Awabded,  ob  partially  so.— Donation  of 
PaoTooBAPHic  Mandals  by  mm.  Gacthier-Villabs  &  Sons.  —  A 
N«w  Panoramic  Cameba.— M.  Dablot  Presents  a  Pobtable  Camera. 
—A  B«solt  or  ExPEBiMENTS  by  M.  Tondeob.— M.  Lanbiaux  Presents 
A  Cajduia.— Proofs  "  in  Natoeal  Colocbs."— A  New  Yaenish.— A 
Bafid  SnuTTEB. — CoMio  Scenes,  Etc. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  taeeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  oth  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

M.  RolUmd,  grandson  of  M.  Carpentier,  personal  friend  of  the  cele- 
fanted  Dagaerre,  made  a  donation  to  the  Society  of  diilerent  writings  re- 
lating to  the  inventor  of  photography  and  to  his  personal  acquaintances. 

U.  Andra  read  the  report  of  the  commission  which  was  named  to  award 
the  Oaillard  Prize.  It  may  he  remembered  that  this  gentleman  offered 
500  trance  to  any  one  who  could  invent  an  original  process  for  printing 
poeitives  rapidly.  One  person  only  came  to  the  front,  and  presented  the 
well-known  gelatino-bromide  process  by  development.  The  commission 
in  their  report  agreed  that  the  process,  though  giving  very  good  results, 
did  not  merit  the  prize,  but  agreed  that  it  would  he  well  to  award  M. 
Tbiebaot  300  francs  as  an  encouragement. 

VM.  Gauthier-Villars  &  Sons  made  a  donation  to  the  Society  of  several 
works  on  photography.  I  shall  have  the  occasion  on  my  return  to  Paris 
to  give  an  acooont  of  them. 

MM.  Benoist  A  Sons  presented  a  new  panoramic  camera.  It  turns 
upon  ita  axis,  during  which  movement  the  sensitive  plate  passes  behind 
the  lens,  and  the  impression  is  thus  regularly  received.  The  size  of  the 
plate  is  18  X  50  centimetres.  The  prints  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  members  were  very  large,  hut  presented  distorted  lines  and  other 
bralti,  which  perhaps  may  be  eliminated  by  practice.  Two  other  appa- 
istoa  were  exhibited  by  the  same  gentlemen,  one  being  a  stereoscopic 
cainenL 

M,  Uarlot,  the  well-known  optician,  presented  a  half-plate  camera,  its 
gKst  value  being  its  taking  up  very  little  room  and  very  light  for 
tonriate. 

M.  Tondeur  informed  the  Society  of  the  result  of  some  of  his  experi- 
menta  in  endeavouring  to  develop  during  exposure.  "  I  saturated  a 
plate,"  laid  he,  "  with  hydroquinonc,  placed  it  in  a  dark  slide,  and 
•zpoied  it  in  the  camera.  If  sufficient  exposure  be  given  the  negative 
oui  be  completely  developed  during  the  exposure,  if  insufficiently  ex- 
poMd  the  plate  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until  all  the  details  have 
ban  broasiit  oat." 

M.  Tondenr  presented  a  kind  of  "minocle"  or  eye-glass,  but  instead  of 
being  Ot  a  transparent  substance  it  is  made  of  ebonite.  In  the  centre  is 
a  Tery  small  hole.  He  says  tlmt  by  placing  this  kind  of  disc  before  the 
eye  one  can  judge  of  the  colour  of  the  ray^  of  light,  and  their  actinism 
eaa  be,  as  it  were,  seen,  and  thus  the  time  of  exposure  more  accurately 
daterminad.  "  One  morning,"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  the  street  with  one  of 
my  eoUesgnes,  and  wished  to  take  an  instantaneous  view.  The  light 
spewed  to  us  very  good  and  suitable.  I  put  the  little  instrument  to  my 
•ye,  and  the  light  now  appeared  of  a  yellowish  tint;  the  faces  of  the 
Maaers-by  took  a  reddish  colour.  I  bad  not  yet  sufficient  faith  in  the 
matmment,  and  I  determined  to  take  a  sliot.    The  result  was  deplorable. 


On  another  occasion  the  light  appeared  to  me  too  dull ;  I  put  the  appa- 
ratus to  my  eye,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  surrounding  objecta 
appeared  of  a  bluish-white  tint.  The  plate  was  exposed,  and  a  mag- 
nificent, fully  exposed  negative  was  the  result.  I  must  say  that  I  should 
never  have  dared  to  expose  a  plate  in  such  a  light  had  it  not  been  for  the 
instrument  which  I  now  present  to  the  Society."  ,    .     , 

M.  Tondeur  intended  to  exhibit  a  new  rapid  shutter,  but  was  desired 
to  postpone  it  until  the  next  meeting.  ,  .  ,   ,     ,       ,    ■       ^  , 

M.  Lansiaux  presented  a  small  hand  camera,  which  he  has  designated 
"  Photo  Express."  This  camera  has  attached  to  it  a  changing  box,  so 
arranged  that  the  twelve  plates  it  contains  can  all  pass  behind  the  lens 
in  less  than  two  minutes.  This  will  indeed  be  very  useful  for  those  who 
make  instantaneous  views.  „■.,■:< 

M.  Vallot  presented  a  number  of  proofs  "  in  natural  colours  obtained 
by  light,  by,  said  he,  the  process  of  Poitevin.  All  that  I  can  glean  is, 
that  after  having  obtained  a  coloured  image  by  a  prolonged  contact  under 
a  coloured  substance,  M.  Vallot  has  succeeded  in  making  the  colours 
obtained  a  little  more  durable  by  an  immersion  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  and  a  little  of  the  tincture  of  saffron. 

M  Schaeftner  presented  a  new  varnish,  which  offers,  says  he,  many 
advantages  over  the  old :— 1st,  It  is  perfectly  transparent ;  2nd,  The 
negative  need  not  be  dried  nor  heated  ;  3rd,  No  loss  ot  liquid,  as  the  solu- 
tion can  be  used  over  and  over  again ;  4th,  It  takes  the  pencil  and  all 
kinds  of  retouch ;  5th,  It  is  not  superficial,  hut  enters  the  pores  of  the 
negative.  This  varnish  he  calls  "  Hydrophile."  It  has  the  advantage 
of  never  cracking  when  dry. 

M.  Carguero  presented  a  rapid  shutter  with  which  a  great  variety  of 
exposure  can  be  given.  Its  best  feature  is  that  it  is  small,  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  diaphragms. 

MM.  Balagny  and  Coppeaux  presented  a  great  number  of  proofs 
representing  laughable  scenes.  These  comic  pictures  obtained  great 
success.  One  picture  represented  a  farmyard,  the  milkmaid  about  to 
draw  water  from  the  well.  She  appears  not  to  be  able  to  do  so,  the 
bucket  of  water  being  too  heavy,  and  is  seen  calling  for  aid.  In  the 
second,  a  soldier  assists  her,  and  is  seen  pulling  at  the  cord.  The 
bucket  will  not  rise.  In  the  fourth,  another  servant  assists  them,  and 
the  three  are  pulling  with  all  their  might  and  main.  In  the  fifth,  the 
whole  three  are  on  the  ground,  the  cord  having  broken.  Many  such 
subjects  were  exhibited  and  created  merriment. 

The  meeting  separated  rather  late.  Prop.  E.  Siedbino. 

Home,  Italy. 


PEEVENTION  OF  YELLOW  STAIKS. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir,— In  the  Journal  of  23rd  September,  1887,  I  published  a  formula 
vrith  the  addition  of  sal  ammoniac  to  the  carbonatis.  I  have  also  used  it 
with  ammonia  to  advantage.  I  have  lately  tried  caustic  potash,  which  is 
generally  regarded  unfavourable  to  pyro  development,  and  find  with  the 
plates  I  use  (Uford)  to  give  negatives  equal  to  ammonia  without  the 
objectionable  fumes,  &c. ,  and  equally  quick  in  development. 

Formula. 

Caustic  potash  (sticks)    4  grains. 

Sal  ammoniac  (ground)  4      „ 

Bromide  ammonia    J  grain. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Pyro  (dry)  '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.".. 2  grains. 

— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  "• ''• 

Southport,  April  13,  1889.  _ 

GELATINE  PLATES  FOR  LANTERNS.— A  QXJEET. 
To  tlie  Editor. 
Sir,— A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  date  of  the  commercial  intro- 
duction of  lantern  plates.  By  lantern  plates  is  meant  thinly  coated 
gelatine  plates,  SJ  x  3J.  My  recollection  of  the  matter  is  that  they  were 
first  introduced  commercially  in  the  winter  ot  1884— this  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  advertisements  and  other  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
maker  claims  to  have  introduced  them  in  1880,  while  another  party  says 
that  they  were  in  the  market  seven  years  ago.  As  the  question  of  who 
first  had  the  credit  of  introducing  lantern  plates  commercially  might 
as  well  be  settled,  I  would  feel  obliged  by  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journ.u,  on  this  question. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac,  J.  M.  Tukxbull. 

6,  Rose-street,  Edinburgh,  April  15,  1889. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  FRANCE. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — I  have  observed  that  there  occasionally  appears,  from  some  of 
your  correspondents,  a  species  of  onslaught  against  France  and  on  us 
French  ;  I  mean,  of  course,  as  regards  photography.  It  is  only  the 
other  week  when  it  is  averred  that  one  man  was  obliged  to  leave  Brittany 
alone,  and  another  advised  the  photographer  to  leave  France  and 
Germany  alone.  Why?  Because  he  had  some  imaginary  trouble  with 
the  Custom  House.  I  say  all  this  is  mere  bosh,  and  nobody  would  loso 
anything  by  leaving  it  untold.  Of  course  you  are  right  when  you  say 
that  all  should  be  said  for  and  against,  and  let  the  public  be  judge  and. 


April  ;o.  an] 


TIIE    CiailBU    JOLKNAL    OF    rHORXJKAl'HY. 


mitko  np  his  mind  ;  bat  then  why,  yes  why,  do  70a  allow  always  remarks 
•iV'iirut  France  to  pvs,  and  iiotAin;  in  favour  of  it  ? 

'  Now,  please  be  fair,  and  state,  after  reading  carefully  Thi  BmrtgH 
JocR'<Ai.  or  Pbotoobatht,  what  coontry  wonld  you  go  to,  and  what 
woul  I  yoa  avoid?  Ky  ezperieoee,  after  reading  sueb,  would  be  to  stay 
at  h->me.  Is  this  your  idea  ot  what  wonld  be  really  advisable?  Tour 
correiipondenta  in  later  issnes  say,  aroid  France,  Germany,  and  Norway, 
and  eo  on  abont  every  country  in  Europe,  except  Engluid.  Will  yoa 
plnue  also  note  my  own  experience  in  free  and  defectless  England. 
When  I  came  over  once  I  had  two  dozen  plates  with  me  nnexposed. 
I  tiaJ  all  kinds  of  tronble  and  fa»s  with  Cnstom-booae  offioer*  at  Charing 
Cro^s,  Ixindoo.  to  be  allowed  to  paaa  withoat  opening  them.  Had  I  not 
b«fn  convrrsant  with  the  English  langnage,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
liwe  been  opened.  Next,  two  years  ago  I  made  an  extensive  toor  in 
K  i.'  >pe.  and  from  Brussels  I  seat  to  MsMrs.  Wratten  aft  Wainwright 
I  '.;■".  can  swear  to  it)  a  box  of  six  dozen  tzpossj  plates.  I  marked  them 
Ki  x'otitive  to  light,  and  inside  of  box  wrote  an  extensive  label  explaining 
liie  contents,  and  asking  not  to  have  them  opened  (the  plates)  except 
lu-f.ire  Wratten  it  Wainwright  Nothing  did  help,  and  one  dozen  was 
'  t . :  <,i,  and,  of  coarse,  spoiled.  Now,  my  say  is,  and  I  have  as  mnch 
i;  '  -.  to  it  as  yoor  other  ooneapoDdcnte,  I  say,  emphatically,  aroi'd 
iitd.  What  next  r  When  is  a  man  to  go  it  be  reads  Tas  BamsH 
-.<L  or  PBoroaaATBTT  Avoid  •vetything  it  aaid  tbarain ;  ptotosU 
iutT>-  no  show. 

Il<«e  is  what  I  would  say.    Avoid  no  eeaahy,  bnt  make  np  with  every 

eonutry's  ciietnws,  spedally  so  if  yea  an  ignotant  of  its  langosge,  and 

do  not  think  that  beeanae  yon  are  KuflUk  yoa  neeeasarily  mast  pass 

frr(<  everywhers,  sad  have  lass  trouble  than  the  inhabitant  of  such 

rv  himself  has.      I  have  travelled  a  great  deal  yoa  know,  and 

(lerienoe  is  as  follows:— England:  my  txpericnoe  was  as  above; 

::;  r;;<e  of  need  I  woald  go  tbars  again  anyhow.     Belgium  :  I  found  very 

raay  to  fit  plata*  throogh  Coatoin  by  explaining  matters.     Holland : 

the  I'latea  are  opeaad  H/nmtUr  of  eooatry,  and  it  yoa  are  not  there  yoa 

ure  bad  oB.    Take  yoor  plates  along  with  ^ou,  but  do  not  avoid  Holland 

!  If  that.    France,  Oermany,  Aostria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  are  all  very 

t  -<  pass  at  the  Castom  Hooaa  or  at  the  Irontier,  provided  yoa  explain 

y  to  the  olBeial  bow  matten  staBd.     I  have  no  dilBealty  whatever 

«•  eoaatziaa.    I  morst,  however,  add  that  I  spoke  the  different 

xgm  «t  ibsM  iiuubIiIm,  Mid  this  made  of  eoana  matter*  easier. 

*  -^f  b«r*  that  fai  moat  eaaas,  U  Dot  all,  yoa  ean  find  in  the 

i«*  yoo  go  to  in  Eorope  (Cooliawt)  tarn*  one  speaking  Bnglish 

.  and  let  ma  tell  too  thia  ia  man  than  yoa  ean  a^  about 

I.ii.  *iiJ,  wbwo  yoa  cannot  find  at  a  statioB  and  moat  of  the  hotels, 

sniii !  or  bic,  pratebU  one  party  apenUag  Fieoeb  or  Oerman  oat  of 

one  handi*£    Kof^Uab  ia  ^okM  at  OalaU,  bat  I  never  beard  any  one 

sjaalrim  VMdi  at  Dover  or  London,  lor  that  matter,  at  the  stations. 

>>"-  'ver  tha  caaa  m^  b*  befoN  starting,  an  Englishman  expecting  soom 

"  with  bia  plataa  can  bar*  a  frisM  (learned)  write  for  hiu— in  tlie 

nt  langnagas  of  eonntriaa  he  intends  to  visit — on  a  card  the  different 

..rins  to  irffm'"g  tbepaekagaa,  and  this  woald  nrobably  settle  meet, 

:  all,  diflMltieak      Mow,  I  intend  to  bring  Ibis  matter,  if  poeaible, 

I  <-; '  e  the  VNnab  Booiatiaa  hero,  aad  h«*«  Ifaia  syitamatinsl  «»oid  Franee 
Trntilated  somewbat ;  and  whan  BagUihaMa  do  eame  over,  this  matter 
r-ao  be  talked  aboot  inaaiaHy,  that  iDiii;Baw  will  be  cordially  welooDC 
tut*  daring  tha  aiMbltinii.  Md  Mayba  thaaa  vary  avoid  fVaiMe  will  be 
lnwocot  in  aecapKag  tha  invilatioML  Hoping  again  for  fair  play— I  am, 
yuOiS,  ite.,  A.  LsvT  {Parit). 

• 

TBANSPABENCIES  WITH  ORXAiaMTAL  BOBDEBS. 
To  tkt  Eonos. 
Bib,— I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  John  Bobertaoo  for  his  kind  wishes, 
and  am  interested  in  bearing  at  bia  eaperimenta  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
yvui  I  ago.  But  let  me  hasten  to  asatua  him  that  there  is  nothing  in  my 
I'>t4 Ot  to  prevent  him  prodncing  "  aoch  picnree,"  so  long aa b« oontinaes 
t'>  on&oe  himself  to  colhdUm.  It  Mr.  Bobcrteon  will  kindly  read  the 
fi '    itication  again,  be  will  find  that  the  claim  is  made  for  the  use  ot 

II  ■■    'in«  tmitUioiu  only. 

I  of  coarse  knew  DoUiing  ol  Mr.  BobarlsMi's  experiments,  and  had  some 
i  ipx  of  making  a  wider  daim  ;  bat  remaaiberiog  the  indefatigable  industry 
cf  innumsrabla  workers  doring  the  long  reign  of  collodion,  I  thought  it 
"II iv  too  probable  that  from  sane  "  repository  of  exploded  ideas  "  might 
(»uid  soma  andant  relic  to  drop  npoa  me  "  like  a  ton  of  bricks."  As, 
xKireovar,  platea  coalad  with  aslatina  smalsion  were  the  only  ones  likely 
(.->  b-  to  me  ot  comnareial  vslaa,  I  rsstrieied  myself  to  the  ass  ot  that 
rial.  Whether  silver  imagea  in  gelatine  are  or  are  not  permanent 
eXpoeed  to  sunshine  is  a  qnsatioo  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue.    It 

I  <     ilrMdy  been  pretty  freely  dbooaatd  in   yoor  columns I   am, 

.V    I  ^  Ac,  WxL  J.  VfujtoM. 

i.  Oing,  Lomdon,  W.,  AprU  IS,  1809. 


••8WEATINO." 
To  tkt  EcrroB. 
issne  ot  April  13, 1  notice  the  letter  of  "  Fair  PUy," 
to  the  above  snbjeet ;  bnt  be  will  perhapa  not  be  snr- 
'  a  wDcn  1  leii  Itia  that  in  oar  district  (Haddcraflald)  we  have  not 


only  a  great  many  who  supply  cartet-de-risite  at  half-a-crown  per  dozen, 
but  we  have  one  in  particular  who  is  crowding  the  country  with  them  at 
1<.  3d.  per  dozen,  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  past. 

"  Fair  Play  "  says  they  will  hurt  the  profession  in  the  future ;  but  they 
hurt  it  now,  and  very  much  so.  He  also  asks,  "  Can  some  one  suggest  a 
remedy?"  I  can  suggest  one  which  I  think  would  help  it  a  great  deal, 
but  perhaps  it  wonld  not  altogether  stop  it— that  is,  the  abolition  of 
Snnday  work.  A  few  miles  from  here,  not  long  ago,  a  photographer  was 
summoned  and  fined  for  opening  his  studio  and  taking  photographs  on  a 
Sunday,  so  there  mast  be  a  law  against  it,  or  they  could  not  have  fined 
this  man.  A  fortnight  ago  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Hull,  and  there, 
the  Sunday  throngb,  in  one  of  the  main  streets,  two  or  three  men  stood 
touting  to  every  paaser-by,  people  going  to  the  different  places  of  worship, 
and  the  moet  surprising  thing  to  me  is  that  these  people  do  not  inquire 
into  it.  If  they  did  I  think  they  could  have  it  stopped.  I  enclose  you  a 
price  list  certifying  to  the  aoearacy  of  theee  ohargea,  or  your  readers  might 
think  I  was  stretching  it  a  little.  Hoping  to  hear  something  further  said 
upon  the  matter — I  remain,  yours,  ito.,  Dhabwab. 

April  15, 18S9. 

[Price  list  referred  to  has  been  received. — Ed.] 


FLASH    LAMPS. 
•  To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— I  obaerve  a  notice  in  your  Journai.  of  the  I2th  instant,  page  260, 
wherein  are  theee  words  :  "  Connecting  pieces  are  also  supplied  by  which 
two  or  more  lamps  may  be  ignited  simultaneously."  Such  a  direction- 
post  may  lead  yoor  readers  to  a  bog,  wherein  they  are  likely  to  soil  their 
reputation  and  opaet  their  finaneea.  To  enable  them  to  avoid  such,  allow 
me  to  quote  from  Patent,  No.  850,  1888.  The  sixth  claim  is  as  follows  : 
"  In  flashing  lampa  tlia  combination  o(  the  multiple  distributor,  with  air 
or  gas  ondar  prasaors,  tor  producing  two  or  more  simultaneous  flashes  of 
light."  The  method  raeommended  (in  the  same  notice  on  page  260)  for 
igniting  the  magnadnm — also  a  species  ot  plagiarism— I  can  leave  to 
whomsoever  it  may  eoocem ;  bat  I  sboald  be  surprised  to  learn  that  any 
one  would  reclaim  or  dispute  with  Mr.  W.  England  the  authorship  of  such 
an  ambitious  application  for  oxydising  a  metal  as  that  of  mixing  it  up 
with  ktattd  hydngtwnu  vapour  or  gas. — I  am,  yours,  Aa.,    F.  W.  Habt. 

P.S.— In  looking  through  llie  same  number  of  the  Jodbhal,  I  notice 
Sehirm's  specification  haa  a  like  misleading  paragraph  relating  to 
distribution. 


CBYSTALIPALACE  EXHIBITION.- A  COBRECTION. 
To  the  Emtor. 
Bn, — In  tha  list  ot  awards  pablisbed  in  the  Joubnai.  ot  April  5, 
amongst  the  Special  Medals,  I  find  my  name  given  as  "  O.  Uillord, 
UU^ow."    It  should  be  W.  Uillard,  Olooceater.- 1  am,  yours,  dc, 

W.  OiLLABD. 

The  Studio,  Clartnet-etnet,  Gloueteter,  April  15. 


iEic1)an8e  OTolumn. 

*,*  Ite  ckarfft  U  made  for  imtrting  Sxehanfti  of  Apparatus  in  Mw  column  ; 
kiU  OMM  wtU  is  iassr<srf  iiiif«ii  tkt  artieU  vanted  it  d^nUelf  Hattd.  That 
whotpoeififtMrnqitirtwttnltaM  "onftMng  »nfut"  trUlUur^/ortumderitand 
tK*  roaton  nf  tktir  non^^ppearcmeo. 

Wbol».pUla  foUiof  pras,  kot.  oBtni  is  uobang*  for  stodlo  scoSMOrlM,— Addrass, 

W.  tT aarra.  H*.  BolMnst.  Uv«r|>ooL 
World  tvpe  wrtter,  valaa  two  tehn>»,  tor  whote-plsts  dry  plates.— Address,  FaoTO, 

«,  Lathosi Ttow,  WrlghtsUsst.  IciWBaet,  Oba^Urs. 
WU1( 

fcTTSd.— 

Wutad.  ^tpwatoa  and  stndto  faniitar*,  kc.,  whoU-pUta  toariat  ounera,  not  i—t 
than  tbn«  doable  dark  lUda.  portrmit  ubsh  (Latefaonr'i  or  other  naksr'f),  posing 
chain,  *&— AddnM,  PaiLUre,  Oiford  Hoom,  Bsit  Oroydon. 

Will  •zebaacs  qoartsr-plata  portrait  l«u  sad  qoartar-plats  ballowi-bodr  studio 
ruMS  bv  Lsreboar  m  Hwratin  tor  half-plate  portrait  lau  bj  tains  makeri.- 
AddreM,  W.  Cbaowicz,  St,  Bprisg  Builc,  Ul«her  Bhusklj,  near  Muuihaitor. 

Kiffht-inch  bomiihcr  with  thrse  fast  Indiambbn-  tnbinr,  light  hackmond  (olotb)  on 
rollar,  portmbls  haad  raat  (nlekal-pUtad)  (or  lua  on  ordiniU7  chain,  all  in  good  con- 
dition ;  will  asehaage  for  good  wMa-aagla  lans,  hiUf-phita.— Addraii,  W.  0.  0.,  S3, 
Oaorga  lUast,  Clhsaniai^Mll,  Mauuhatar. 

JoesaAL  AutaaACa,  UH-UHi  Vawa  Jhaoaaea,  18Bt-I888|  itnurican  Annual,  1888; 
fortT4»a  Bamsa  JooaaALS,  UBt-18W  (nrioni) ;  ona  hnodred  and  eightoen  Pli«(o- 
arapltio  Krxt,  1(84-1888  (variona):  dft-en  I'Majrayher't  WarUt.  Kiohanga  for 
Ilfoid  drr  plataa  to  Tains  tdiliiaa.  8.  WiLLiiaa,  Portrait  Booms,  181,  Brighton- 
tarraoa,  Hattoma. 


I  azehaan  TMeria  iMira  witk  foar  laaaaa  for  Int-elasi  eomat,  Baaaoa's  pra- 
nwL— ABdnaa,  W.  8.  Poaaoa, »,  Oraat  Jaokaoa-atraat,  Waat  Oorton,  Maoohaater. 


Ovmio  to  our  pabliahing  one  day  earlier,  several  announcements  and  reports 
received  too  late  mntt  stand  over  till  ueit  week. 

IirmifATioaAL  ajo)  Ixddsthiai.  BlxHiamoK,  Yobk.— We  remind  onr 
fHeods  who  hiUnd  to  azhibit  pbotognphs  and  ap(>aratua  that  all  applications 
mmt  be  sent  in  by  the  5th,  and  all  |)icliire«  delivere<l  carrio^  paid  Iwfore  the 
2ith  of  May.  Neither  Oxford  nor  oval  frame!i  will  be  admitted.  Application 
most  be  made  to  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  General  Manager. 


tie 
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ansarris  to  Con:eBponlintt0. 


■  -  ..>■■■ TtMiiu  to  AdvKti$miunti  and  gentnX  butineu  affairs 

*mmlU^UrtmtdU>"H.O»MKKmooDkCo.,"%  York-ttnet,  Coveia  Garden, 

w.a 


AU  mmtttrt  M  At  Uxt  portum  <if  Aii  Jocmal,  including  inaries  for 
"Ammmn'  and  "Mmlumtm,"  mittt  b*  addre$fd  to  "Thk  Editor," 
a.  YtrMnd,  (Xmnt  Omim,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  thisjnsures 
So  notie*  takm  qf  oommmtieaHont  unlets  name  and  address  or 


raaiooiuni  Rmistsred  :— 

J  SaM^  1«»..  0*bui.-Plu)tPiTnfk  <^»U>t  inuei  »»  oouJimiail  cop  and  jown, 
■U  t«>>aUi*(>.  mMti  "  Tlu  Proctor." 

SrjJUL— The  i»yment  of  fare  is  pnrdy  a  matter  of  arrangement. 

R  U— It  u  quite  true  that  fUah-light  photography  was  tried  in  1865. 

Jl.  JL— Xh«  negaUra  hai  evidently  been  fogged  by  light  entering  at  the  end  of 

tbeiiark  ilida. 
SaiKABKB.— If  yonr  aolicitor  wiU  writo  a  letUr  to  the  firm  it  will  probably 

have  the  deaind  effect 
ruTX.— A  all  and  a  half  inch  condenser  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  enlarging 

from  a  live  by  four  negative. 
lUna— If  yonr  flap  shntter  attracts  the  attention  of  children  in  the  studio  it 

can  be  fitted  inside  of  the  camera. 
X  O.— We  are  unable  to  in.rtitute  comparisons  between  the  three  lenses  men- 
tioned, as  we  only  poissesa  the  one  already  described. 
IMITATIVI.— To  obtain  a  gloss  on  an   unmounted  print,  pas.s  it  through  a 

bumiiher  in  conjunction  with  a  sheet  of  cardlward. 
T.  writes :  "  1  find  that  when  a  blue  print  comes  in  contact  with  ammonia  it 

torai  violet    Has  tliis  ever  been  published  ! " — Yes. 
■fl.  SnCLAIB.— Strengthen  your  alcohol  by  shaking  it  up  with  dry  carbonate  of 

potaah  and  decanting  the  upper  portion  of  the  liquid. 
.SlliOSE.— The  Zentmayer  photographic  objective  was  introduced  in  1S86.     It 
is  a  donblet  of  two  simple  crown-glass  lenses,  but  of  an  unusually  deep 
meniscoa  form. 
B.  (Tottenham).— Neutral  chloride  of  copper  can  be  made  by  dissolving  the 
Uaok  oxide  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  solution  evaporated  and 
cryitalliMd. 
Fabsoh  &  Rak  write :  "  Can  an  18  x  16  negative  of  a  landscape  be  taken  with 
a  single  lens  I  and,  if  «o,  what  focus  should  it  be !"— Yes ;  about  twenty -six 
inches  focus. 
Jaues  S.— 1.  The  bottle  came  to  hand ;  the  name  on  it  is  done  by  means  of 
Uio  sand  blast— 2.  No,  it  is  done  .ifter  the  bottle  is  made;  any  piece  of 
ghin  can  b«  lettered  in  the  same  way. 
I.COXABI)  Wnjam.— The  negative  has  been  returned.   You  can  easily  intensify 
the  particnlar  portion  spoken  of  by  mixing  Judsou's  yellow  dyes  with  gum 
Senegal  and  applying  it  by  means  of  a  sm^I  brush. 
Wu.  Bms,  JCU.,  asks  what  is  the  correct  way  of  mounting  stereoscopic 
pictures,  the  eilges  of  the  prints  touching  or  by  leaving  a  small  space  between 
them !— Trim  the  prints  so  that  when  mounted  a  small  space  intervenes. 
W.  C.  J.  sends  some  plates  with  wave-like  markings  on  them,  and  inquires  the 
caiue. — The  markings  are  due  to  uneven  drying.     If,  when  the  plate  begins 
to  dry  the  drymg  be  arrested,  marks  such  as  those  shown  are  suie  to  be  pro- 
dnced. 
R  B.  Bull  wishes  to  know  "which  is  really  the  best  artificial  light  for  por- 
tniture,  the  electric  or  the  magnesium  flash  light  t" — Good  portraits  can  be 
produced  by  the  flash  light,  but  lor  general  studio  purposes  the  arc  light  is 
influitely  superior. 
-Ojii  m  DocBi. — If  you  have  made  use  of  any  words  imputing  fraud  to  the 
tradesman  iu  the  transaction  of  his  business  an  action  will  lie,  eveu  although 
no  proof  of  special  damage  he  forthcoming.    To  save  trouble,  you  should  at 
once  tender  an  aimlogy. 

B.  M.  asks  :  "  Where  can  I  obtain  a  compound  frame  for  negatives  of  various 
•izei,  as  shown  on  page  126  of  Hepworth's  Hook  of  the  Lanlem  t  I  cannot 
And  one  in  any  catalogue." — Such  frames  are  not  usually  kei>t  in  stock,  but 
hare  to  be  made  to  order. 

J.  E.  Wood  asks  which  are  the  best  pencils  to  use  in  retouching  negatives,  and 
by  which  maker. — The  iwncils  most  in  use  by  retouchers  are  H,  HH,  up  to 
lU  Hs.  Sometimes  a  witer  pencil,  such  as  B  or  HB,  is  used,  but  very 
nrdy.    Many  people  prefer  Hardtmuth's  leads. 

J*0TAIB  sends  specimens,  and  would  like  to  know  if  he  has  any  chance  of  being 
taken  w  uaiitont  at  a  moderate  salary,  Ibn.  or  II.  per  week.  He  does  not 
know  very  much  about  vmrtraiture. — ^The  specimens  are  excellent,  and  doubt- 
leas  many  would  be  glad  of  hia  services  at  the  price  mentioned. 

M.  D.— There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  print  you  send.  The  fact  that 
it  has  blesrh«l  on  that  portion  which  ha-i  been  expend  to  the  light,  while 
that  j»rt  which  has  been  protected  by  the  mbunt  has  retained  its  pink  tint, 
is  well  known.  The  pink  tint  of  all  albumenised  papers  will  be  discharged 
by  expoanre  to  light 

Notice.— Proper  lithographic  transfer  ink  may  be  olitained  from  Winstone  & 
Sons,  Shoe-lane.  It  will  be  far  liettcr  for  you  to  piircliose  the  small  quantity 
that  you  will  require  than  to  attempt  to  make  it  yourself.  Moreover,  you 
will  be  rare  that  you  have  the  right  thing,  so  that  you  cannot  attribute  your 
faUom,  if  you  meet  with  any,  to  the  ink  being  at  lault 


X,  Y.  Z. — 1.  By  gelling  the  lens  without  any  name  no  risk  whatever  is 
incurred ;  but  if  you  engrave  your  owu  name  on  it  without  stating  that  it 
was  niatle  abroad  you  are  liable  to  be  proceeded  against. — 2.  During  the 
probationary  period  of  a  patent  no  manufacture  can  legally  be  marked  as 
"  Patented,    but  it  is  lawlul  to  mark  it  as  "  Patent  applied  for." 

R  WiLMORA  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  have  a  quantity  of  gold  bead  frames  which 
have  turned  quite  black  in  jilaces.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  regild  tliem,  or 
is  tliis  an  operation  that  is  too  difficult  for  a  novice  to  umlertake?" — The 
frames  in  question  are  doubtless  common  German  bead,  which  is  simply  the 
moulding  covered  with  silver  foil  and  then  lacfpiered.  New  bead  is  so  cheaj) 
that  it  will  not  pay  to  do  anything  iu  the  way  of  restoration  to  the  old. 

Optician.— 1.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  plain  working  directions 
for  staining  brass  black  by  the  copper  process,  but  enough  li.is  been  already 
published  by  us  to  enable  any  one  to  work  out  details  in  practice  for  him- 
self.— 2.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  solution  can  be  prepared  by  which  a  black 
colour  can  be  imparted  without  heat,  a  fact  we  have  many  times  proved, 
although  we  have  not  yet  got  the  process  fonnulated  quite  so  nicely  as  we 
desire. 

A.  J.  C.  says  he  has  been  sensitising  some  paper  according  to  a  formula  a  friend 
gave  him  of  ten  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  a  forty -grain  bath.  Tlie 
paper,  he  says,  keeps  white  for  a  long  time,  but  it  will  not  tone  beyond  a  red 
colour  with  the  acetate  bath.  He  asks  what  toning  batli  will  yield  a  browner 
tone. — There  is  always  a  difficulty  in  toning  paper  prepared  in  this  way,  what- 
ever bath  be  employed.  The  best  plan  is  to  immerse  the  prints  in  a  weak 
solution  of  common  washing  soda,  say  a  crystal  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  three 
or  four  pints  of  water,  prior  to  toning.  When  this  is  done  the  prints  .are 
usually  more  amenable  to  the  toning  solution. 

An  Old  Printeb  complains  of  mealiness  and  blue  staining  in  his  prints.  Not- 
withstanding that  he  used  different  samples  of  piiper,  new  toning  baths  made 
with  difl'erent  chemicals,  and  ringing  the  changes  in  various  ways,  the  evil 
still  exists.  From  the  .ilxive  information  it  would  appear  that  the  trouble 
arises  solely  from  something  in  the  manipulatiou.  But  what,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  indicate  unless  we  saw  the  work  in  progress.  One  or  two  of  the 
prints  enclosed  appear  to  have  been  toned  in  too  strong  a  light,  hence  the 
whites  have  become  degraded.  May  not  too  strong  a  light  during  the  washing 
and  toning  of  the  print's  really  be  at  the  root  of  the  evil '! 

Datitks  writes :  "  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  give  me  a  few 
hints  on  carbon  double  transfer  from  flexible  support  to  opal.  I  have  been 
using  gelatine  rendered  partly  insoluble  with  chrome  alum  for  immersing  the 
opal  before  bringing  the  transfer  paper  into  contact  with  it.  After  squeegeeing 
very  firmly,  I  allowed  the  opal  and  support  to  dry,  but  when  I  attempted  to 
separate  the  two  some  portions  of  the  film  refused  to  leave  the  support.  I 
used  tile  Autotype  waxing  compound — resin,  three  drachms ;  beeswax,  one 
drachm ;  turpentine,  ten  ounces — for  the  support.  Kindly  tell  me  the 
proi>er  proportion  of  gelatine  and  chrome  alum  to  be  u.sed  for  the  last 
transfer  to  the  opal." — The  difficulty  appears  to  be  due  to  the  support  being 
insuHiciently  waxed.  Sometimes,  however,  if  the  print  is  over  printed,  and 
very  hot  water  used  in  the  development,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  transferring, 
particularly  if  the  support  is  imperfectly  waxed.  In  future,  after  treating 
the  suppoi-t  with  wax  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  or  so  and  then  wax 
it  again ;  you  will  then,  doubtless,  experience  no  further  trouble.  For 
transfer  solution  :  Nelson's  photographic  gelatine,  one  ounce  ;  water,  h,alf  a 
pint ;  dissolve,  and  add  eighteen  grains  of  chrome  alum  in  two  ounces  of 
waini  water. 


Received. — No.  1,  Ueber  Aehnlichkeit,  Weimar :  Verlag  der  Deulschen 
Photoffraphen-Zeitung  (K.  Schwier). 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
April  23,  .at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Messrs.  Norman,  May  &  Co. 
(Limited),  Malvern  and  Cheltenham,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant,  a 
dividend  of  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1888,  was  declared. 

Trip  to  the  Crystal  Palace. — The  Hastings  Photographic  Society  enjoy 
thera.«elves. — On  Wednesday,  April  11,  twenty-seven  members  of  the  above 
Society  and  friends  availed  themselves  of  the  arrangements  maile  with  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  to  visit  the  Photographic  Exhibi- 
tion !it  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  train  left  Hastings  at  hiilf-past  eight.  A 
pleiisant  ride,  so  shortened  by  congenial  conversation  that  the  daily  newspapers 
were  entirely  neglected,  brought  the  party  to  East  Croydon,  where  a  change 
w,is  made  into  the  train  for  the  Palace.  Arriving  there  about  eleven  o'clock,  a 
thoroughly  enioyable  day  was  spent  In  examining  the  large  and  wonderl'ul 
collection  of  pliotographio  apparatus,  and  crictlclsing  the  equally  large  exhibi- 
tion of  photographic  art  productions.  Most  of  the  party  returned  by  the  seven 
o'clock  train,  arriving  at  Hastings  at  a  quarter  to  ten  p.m. 
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PATENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The  attitude  of  Uie  public  toward*  a  patentee  ia  u*t  un- 
frp<|ucijtly  both  boatile  and  unjust.  Thia,  in  some  instances, 
anaea  from  thoughtleasncM  and  non-ncogniti'.n  of  the  fact  thnt 
a  man  bos  a  right  of  property  in  bis  brain  labour,  a  riglit 
entitled  to  be  reapccte*!  whether  the  outciiuo  of  the  lftb<jnr  be 
»  book,  a  work  of  art,  or  a  mechanical  invention.  A  patentee 
gives  to  the  world  something  it  did  not  previously  posaeaa,  and 
thereby  beoomea  a  benefactor  to  his  fellow-men. 

In  photography  we  honour  and  are  grateful  to  the  man  who 

gives  a  present  to  his  fellows  of  the  result  of  his  investigations 

ami   experiments,   and  very  much  that  we  poaseai   has   been 

aoiuired  in  this  way ;  but  are  we  to  say  that,  bocauae  this  is 

-  >,  we  can  reaaonably  expect  that  all  are  to  do  the  same  I 

Were  this  the  case,  and  were  thanks — and  sometimes  not  even 

tli!it— all   that   was  to  be  placed   in   the  scale  against   the 

iitirriiiitting  toil  of  months,  nay,  often  years,  accompanied  by 

«<i;.'hty  pecuniary  expendltore,   how   many   inventions  from 

which  mankind  are  now  receiving  benefit   might  have  been 

alliiwed  to  remain  sealed  apt    It  is  only  right  and  just  that 

the   iiivi'iitor  sliould   receive   remnneration   commensurate  to 

the  value  of  that  which  ho  discloaec     Of  two  men,  the  one 

who  makes   an  important  discovery  and  works  it  mih  $Umtio 

'  '     Ms  own  bene&t,  allowing  his  secret,  perhape,  to  die 

:  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  who  imparts  to 

'iment  and  to  the  world  the  fullest  account  and  moot 

'aih  of  his  discovery  on  the  cheap  terms  that  he 

!  1 : :  -tolf  ithall  have  a  monopoly  of  it  for  a  limited  term  (and  for 

'      ncession  he  has,  by  the  way,  to  pay  somewhat  smartly), 

h  it  beoomea  public  praperty — of  these  two,  which  is 

tliv  real  benefoetort 

The  prindplea  upon  which  patents  are  granted  are  most  jnst 
and  equitable.  The  Government  says  in  effect  to  the  inventor. 
Your  invention,  which  is  to  benefit  the  public,  will  be  secured 
to  you  for  a  term  of  years  on  payment  of  a  fee,  and  upon  con- 
dition th:i'  everything  c<''  'herewith,  so  as 
to  enable  .  utiliBe  it  to  i  t  extent  on  the 
termination  of  the  period  for  which  wo  will  grant  you  a 
m(>n(ip.ily ;  but,  it  adds,  this  protection  will  only  be  granted  if 
you  inoJce  a  "  clean  breast "  of  it.  And  thin  having  been  com- 
plied with.'the  patent  is  granted.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  invention  most  not  only  be  useful,  but  must  also  be  novel, 
in  the  senee  of  its  not  having  been  previously  known  by  the 
poblie. 

An  infinitely  greater  number  of  photographic  patents  are 
shipwrecked  by  want  of  novelty  than  by  lack  of  utility.  An 
agent  entrusted  with  the  taking  oat  of  a  patent  for  an  invon- 
Aion,  when  making  the  neoaaaaiy  search  in  order  to  discover 


whether  it  bos  not  been  anticipated,  usually  confines  this  search 
for  the  most  part  to  the  records  of  previous  patents,  instead  of 
wa<iiug  through  the  literature  appertaining  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  we  are  aware  of  several  patents  that  have  had  to  bo 
abandoned  because  of  prior  puMicatiou  in  these  pages.  It  is 
held  to  be  publication  of  a  nature  sufficient  to  invalidate  a 
patent  if  a  discovery  of  a  similar  nature  has  been  divulged,  not 
only  before  a  photographic  society,  but  before  seven  in- 
dividuals, a  fact  which  should  render  inventors  chary  of  saying 
too  much  previous  to  an  application  for  protection  having  been 
made. 

As  to  utility,  this  constitutes  a  theme  on  which  even 
"  doctors  "  differ.  We  know  of  one  photographic  invention  for 
which  the  ptitent  authorities  decliued  to  g^rant  a  patent  on  tho 
ground  of  its  not  Iwiug  of  autlicient  importance,  while  a  few 
years  afterwards  a  patent  was  obtainc<l  by  another  inventor  for 
precisely  the  same  thing.  As  this  happened  when  tho  custom 
prevailed  of  printing  all  provisional  specifications,  whether  they 
were  completed  or  not,  it  follows  tliat  tho  publication' in  this 
way  of  the  former  invalidates  tho  latter  patent  The  invention 
here  alluded  to  bad  reference  to  applying  the  adhesive  pa.ste  to 
the  moont  instead  of  to  the  print.  Again,  inventions  which 
are  passed  by  the  patent  authorities  are  not  unfi-equently  set 
aside  by  the  judge,  aa  being  of  too  little  importance,  when  a 
ease  of  iufringement  oomcs  to  be  tried.  Uf  this  class  was 
Edwards's  registering  frame  for  double  printing,  a  really  useful 
contrivance,  although  Vice  Chancellor  Maliiis  held  a  diflcrent 
opinion.  A  patent  to  be  good  must  bo  separated  from  any- 
thing previously  known  by  a  sufhciently  broad  lino  of  de- 
marcation. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  attitude  of  tho  public  towards  the 
patentee  is  somewhat  hostile.  This  feeling  is  based  upon  tiio 
restriction  in  the  manufacture  of  the  new  invention.  If  the 
antagonistic  feeling  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  alleged  invention 
being  already  known,  even  if  not  brought  prominently  before 
the  public,  the  objector  has  no  real  cause  of  complaint,  because 
in  tliat  case  the  patent  is  invalid,  although  tho  previous  know- 
ledge of  it  by  any  one  individual  alone  who  works  it  in  secret 
will  not  affect  its  validity. 

While  this  is  well  understood,  there  is  a  certain  excuse  for 
tho  feeling  of  indignation  that  prevails  when  paltry,  frivolous 
modifications  or  applications  of  things  previously  well  known 
are  sought  to  be  secured  by  patent ;  and  of  this  class  there 
are,  unfortunately,  not  a  few  in  photography.  Many  of  these 
would  not  Buccewfully  pass  the  test  of  a  law-suit,  were  such 
brought  to  try  their  validity ;  but  only  an  extremely  limited 
nuniljer  of  them  are  carried  beyond  the  provisicnal  stage,  after 
which  they,  so  for  as  they  are  known,  become  public  property. 
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It  i.  quite  aatonishing  to  look  over  the  patent  list  published 
weeklT  in  these  columns,  and  compare  the  uumbew  of  patents 
applied  for"  with  thoee  of  them  which  are  subsequently  and 
before  the  year  is  out  recorded  iu  the  patent  books  as  having 
been  "  abwdoned."  Taking  up  the  latest  weekly  issue  of  the 
Patent  OMcf  Journal,  we  find  on  one  page,  selected  at  random, 
that  of  twelve  applications  thereon  recorded  no  fewer  than 
five  are  notified  as  "abandoned."  This  refers  to  patents  in 
general,  but  were  a  similar  comparison  made  and  confined  to 
such  as  relate  to  photography,  the  proportion  of  those  not 
proceeded  with  would  probably  be  found  to  be  much  greater. 


I 


COMBINING  TWO  OR  MORE  NEGATIVES. 
It  frequently  happens  in  taking  a  photograph  that  it  would  be 
much  improved,  as  a  picture,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a 
little  more  subject  than  the  plate  will  include  with  the  appli- 
ances at  hand.  For  example,  in  taking  a  landscape  on  a  whole- 
plate  the  amount  of  subject  included  vertically  may  be  just 
eight,  while  that  laterally  would  be  infinitely  better  if  it  could 
be  extended  to  ten  or  more  inches.  How  is  the  ditficulty  to 
be  overcome  t  One  plan  will  at  once  suggest  itself,  namely,  to 
take  the  picture  with  a  lens  including  a  wider  angle  of  view. 
But  this  would  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  even  if  such  a  lens 
were  at  hand,  inasmuch  as  then  more  foreground  and  sky  would 
be  obtained  than  is  wanted.  If  these  were  trimmed  off  in 
mounting,  the  picture  would  then  be  generally  on  a  more 
diminutive  scale  than  that  desired. 

The  plan,  under  the  above  conditions,  is  to  take  the  picture 
on  two  negatives  and  combine  it  afterwards.  This  is  frequently 
done  by  making  a  print  from  each  of  the  negatives  and  then 
joining  them  iu  the  mounting — a  very  unsatisfactory  proceeding 
at  best,  for  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  two  or  more  prints  can  be 
80  neatly  united  as  not  to  show  conspicuously  in  the  finished 
result  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  simple  though  it 
seems,  to  produce  prints  from  different  negatives  of  precisely 
the  same  tone,  and  the  slightest  difference  in  this  respect  always 
renders  the  junctions  the  more  pronounced.  It  is  true  that  iu 
dexterous  hands  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  two  prints  on  the 
same  sheet  of  paper  by  double  printing,  so  that  the  junction  is 
almost,  or  quite,  imperceptible.  But  to  accomplish  this  requires 
on  amount  of  skill  and  practice  which  the  average  amateur 
does  not  possess. 

The  best  means  for  effecting  the  end  is,  undoubtedly,  to 
combine  the  negatives  themselves,  bo  they  two  or  more,  into 
one,  so  that  the  print  is  secured  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  at 
a  single  printing.  Now  if,  in  the  first  instance,  flexible  nega- 
tives be  taken,  such,  for  example,  as  those  obtained  with 
stripping  films,  the  thing  becomes  simple  enough,  provided,  of 
course,  a  few  simple  precautions  be  ob3er\'ed  at  the  time  of 
taking.  For  our  present  purpose  we  shall  suppose  that  the 
8tri|)ping  films  are  employed,  and  will,  therefore,  give  the  details 
OS  regards  the  combination,  because  the  same  principle  is  in- 
volved, whatever  other  method  be  followed. 

In  taking  the  different  negatives,  on  no  account  must  the 
position  of  the  camera  be  altered  between  the  exposures,  other- 
wise than  by  rotating  it  horizontally  on  the  stand.  When 
arranging  the  camera  it  should  be  decided  at  which  point  the 
juncture  is  to  be  made.  This  should,  if  possible,  be  at  some 
part  where  there  is  but  little  sky  showing,  as  it  is  always  much 
easier  to  hide  joins  in  the  darker  than  in  the  lighter  portions 
of  the  picture.  In  deciding  the  amount  of  subject  in  each  of 
the  negatives,  a  good  margin  should  be  allowed  for  the  joining. 


inasmuch  as  if  the  portions  to  be  united  fall  near  the  edges  of 
the  plates  the  difficulties  are  increased  considerably.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  film  is  really  uniform  near  the  edges  of  a  dry 
plate.  Furthermore,  the  illumination  falls  off  towards  the 
margin  of  the  field  with  most  lenses.  Therefore,  if  the  full 
amount  of  subject  which  would  be  included  by  two  negatives 
be  required,  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  to  take  three. 
Two  junctions  under  favourable  conditions  are  far  more  easily 
hidden  than  one  under  conditions  less  propitious. 

The  exposure  for  the  different  negatives  must  be  identical  as 
regards  time,  and  the  development  must  be  conducted  so  as  to 
secure  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  equal  density.  In  this  . 
portion  of  the  work  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  procedure  necessary  beyond  the  precautions  just  indicated. 
As  we  are  writing  on  the  supposition  that  flexible  films  are 
employed,  we  will  now  assume  that  the  operations  have  been 
completed  and  that  the  negatives— two  or  more— are  ready  for 
uniting,  which  we  now  proceed  to  do. 

A  glass  plate,  a  little  larger  than  the  picture  when  finished, 
is  placed  on  a  retouching  desk  or  in  front  of  a  window,  so  that 
a  good  liglit  is  seen  through  it  Next,  one  of  the  negatives  is 
taken  and  adjusted  in  position  upon  it,  and  each  of  the  edges, 
except  that  to  be  joined,  secured  to  the  glass  with  strips  of 
gum  paper.  The  second  negative  is  then  put  into  position,  the 
duplicate  and  now  overlapping  portions  in  the  two  negatives 
serving  as  a  guide  to  accurate  adjustment.  Tlie  edges  of  this 
negative  are  then  firmly  fixed  with  gum  paper.  The  only 
thing  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  cut  through  the  overlaying 
portions  of  the  negatives  with  a  sharp  penknife,  making  one 
clean  cut  and  remove  the  liberated  pieces.  The  edges  of 
the  negative  will  now  fit  exactly  into  each  other,  and  if  the  cuts 
are  neatly  made  the  juncture  will  be  quite  imperceptible.  In 
no  case  should  the  junction  be  made  in  a  direct  line  through 
the  picture,  but  in  an  irregular  course,  and,  if  possible,  through 
foliage  or  buildings. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  assumed  that  flexible  negatives 
ai-e  taken  to  begin  with,  but  it  may  frequently  occur  that 
glass  ones  have  to  be  utilised,  then  it  follows  that  some  modi- 
fication of  the  method  just  described  must  necessarily  be 
adopted.  With  glass  negatives  the  films  can  be  removed  from 
the  plate  and  transformed  into  a  flexible  negative  by  Plener's 
method  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  But  here  there  is  some  little 
risk  of  the  films,  when  removed,  expanding,  and  that  unequally. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  fatal  to  a  successful  junction.  But 
by  employing  Mr.  Pumphrey's  modification  of  the  fluoric  acid 
method  this  risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  TJiis  modifica- 
tion is  described  on  page  495  of  our  Almanac  for  the  present 
year. 

With  valuable  negatives,  or  such  as  cannot  be  easily  re- 
placed, it  is,  perhaps,  better  on  the  whole  not  to  attempt  to 
strip  them  from  the  glass  unless  the  work  be  undertaken  by 
experienced  hands,  but  to  proceed  by  way  of  reproduction. 
Details  of  this  system  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  article. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSPARENCIES. 
Ix  the  treatment  of  wet  collodion  plates  the  character  of  the 
deposit  forming  the  image  can  be  greatly  modified,  so  far  as 
fineness  is  concerned,  by  varying  the  mode  of  development, 
because  the  metal  forming  that  image  is  derived  from  the 
developing  solution  itself,  and  is  deposited  in  a  coarser  or 
finer  state  in  proportion  as  the  rapidity  and  other  conditions 
of  development  are  varied. 
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Bat  when  we  turn  to  dry  plates  and  alkaline  development 

the  circumstancea  are  altogther  changed,  since  the  image  is 

formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  metal  already  contained  in  the 

wnaitive  film.     It  can,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  that 

the  fineness  of  the  deposit  will,   in   these  circumstances,  be 

mainly  dependent  upon  the  state  of  division  of  the  particles 

of  silver  bromide  formed  in  the  emulsion,  hence,  in  development, 

oar  power  of  influencing  the  character  of  the  image  for  fineness 

is  limited.     It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  of  rapid  or  forced 

•  >'nt,  in  which   very  strongly  alkaline  solutions  are 

:,  an  image  of  considerable  coarseness  is  frequently 

upon  plates  not  usually  remtirkable  in  that  respect, 

:...    iias  been  set  down  to  the  reduction  of  certain  coarser 

particles  of  bromide  lying  in  the  under  stratum  of  the  film, 

and  not  generally  reached  by  a  developer  of  ordinary  strength. 

So  far  then  as  an  extremely  fine  deposit  is  oonoerned,  where 
tli:<!  characteristic  is  especially  desired,  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
thing  to  do,  is  to  select  a  plate  that  is  known  to  possess  a 
film  of  that  quality.  Many  of  the  speeially  made  commercial 
l.intem  plates,  though  not  all,  present  this  feature,  which 
u>iu:JIy  accompanies  a  film  of  only  moderate  rapidity,  and  such 
plates  are  to  be  preferred  on  all  grounds  to  the  more  rapid 
kinds  fur  transparency  work.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
slow  plate  nftt$tari/jf  gives  a  fin*  image  any  more  than,  as 
many  suppose,  that  an  extremely  rapid  plate  must  give  a 
coarse  deposit ;  the  rule  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  general  one. 
But  in  oar  own  case,  given  two  platca  identical  in  character 
as  regards  deposit,  but  of  diSercnt  degrees  of  rapidity,  we 
!))i"ulii  for  transparency  purposes  prefer  the  slower,  because  in 
iiin-  ty-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  it  will  give  a  better  result 
With  the  same  amount  of  troable. 

Starting  on  the  assumption,  than,  that  the  fineness  of  the 
image  is  a  matter  over  which  we  have  practically  no  control 
in  development,  we  may  confine  our  attviition  to  securing  the 
moat  perfect  g^radation  possible  from  deepest  shadows  to  highest 
lights,  {iliu'iii;;  the  colour  or  tone  of  the  picture  as  a  subsidiary, 
although  still  important  coosidcnUion.  We  have  already  said, 
with  regard  to  the  gradatioo  ot  a  periflot  traiuporcncy,  that 
its  rant'e  should  extend  tmu  pcrftet  nlwrnf — "  bare  glass  " 
as  it  is  technically  called — in  Um  wry  highest  lights  to  a 
depth  in  the  strongest  shadows,  which,  while  sufficient  to  g^ve 
force  and  value  to  the  picture,  (alls  still  far  short  of  opacity. 
Whero  anything  approaching  opacity  in  the  shadow's  of  a 
tnuapuwHsy  is  reaohsd,  not  only  is  ths  general  character  of 
the  picture  heavy,  but  the  gradatioas  become  imperfect  since 
the  half  tints  and  lighter  shadows  begin  to  merge  into  adjacent 
tints.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  rule  as  a  guide  to 
the  proper  degree  of  density,  for  this  will  vary  not  only  with 
the  "  -It  also  with  the  purpose  to  which  the  tnmsparency 

is  t'  while  personal  or  individual  ta8t<.>  will  perhaps 

prove  the  most  variable  condition  of  all.  In  this,  as  in  most 
other  aSiiirs,  exi>crience  must  be  the  principal  guide,  but  certain 
chief  ndes  may  bo  held  in  view.  Tlu'se  are,  that  lantern  slides 
as  a  rule  require  the  least  density,  though  this  may  vary  in 
propr>rtioii  to  the  strength  of  the  light  with  which  they  are  to 
be  empIore<I,  the  oxyhydrogcn  light  requiring  n  more  vigorous 
picture  thun  an  oil  lamp.  Stereoscopic  transparencies  may 
have  more  strength  than  an  average  lantern  slide,  but  still 
delicacy  rather  than  vigour  shouM  be  the  aim,  care  being  of 
eoone  taken  to  secure  sufficient  force  to  give  value  to  the 
deepest  shadows  and  provide  harmonious  contrast.  Greater 
density  is  required  in  transparencies  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes,  for  hanging  or  glaiiog  in  windows  and  screens,  or 


in  lamp  shades,  and  the  strength  should  increase  with  the 
size  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  boldness  of  effect.  Thus  a 
degree  of  density  that  would  give  a  perfect  result  for  a 
picture  of,  say,  quarter-plate  size,  would  look  weak  aud  flat  if 
repeated  on  the  sc!\le  of  12  x  10  or  1.5  x  12,  while  what  made 
a  harmonious  result  in  the  above  sizes  would  prove  wholly 
unsuitable  for  smaller  work. 

It  is  the  securing  gradation  which  forms  the  chief  art  of 
development  in  transpareucy  work,  more,  perhaps,  even  than 
in  the  case  of  negatives  ;  the  mere  production  of  clear  lights 
(or  shadows)  and  pleasing  tones  forming  technical  details  which 
present  no  difficulty  to  the  practised  worker.  We  speak,  of 
course,  within  the  limits  of  the  possibilities  of  each  kind  of 
plate,  for  clearly  no  plate  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  possesses  the  cajMbility  of  giving  an  unlimited  range 
of  tones  at  will,  and  few  gelatine  plates  will  give  the  utmost 
clearness  of  lights  desirable  in  a  lantern  slide. 

In  securing  the  proper  range  of  tints,  experts  differ  in  the 
methods  they  adopt,  some  applying  a  developer  of  full  strength, 
which  brings  up  the  picture  rapidly  to  full  strength  in,  so  to 
say,  a  single  operation ;  while  others  work  on  a  gradual  or  "ten- 
tutivo  "  system,  employing  a  weak  developer  well  restrained, 
and  strengthening  it  gradually  as  the  necessity  arises.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  both  for  aud  against  both  methods,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  adopt  cither  one  or  the  other  without 
properly  considering  the  why  aud  wherefore. 

For  instance,  the  first  plan,  the  "  straightaway "  method, 
recommends  itself  on  account  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  operation  is  performed.  The  very 
rapidity  is  often  an  important  element  with  some  kinds  of 
gelatine  plates,  as  there  is  less  chance  of  staining  the  film,  and 
undoubtedly,  when  time  is  an  object,  this  will  bo  preferred  to 
the  slower  procev.  But  obvioiuly,  in  order  to  be  successful  in 
the  principal  object — the  production  of  a  precisely  correct 
gradation  from  dear  glass  to  just  sufficient  density — it  is 
necessary  to  hit  the  exact  exposure  with  extreme  accuracy  ;  in 
fact,  with  this  method  of  development,  nearly  everything 
depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  exiKwuro,  the  devclo[mient 
being,  comparatively  speaking,  a  cut  -  and  -  dried  operation. 
Hence,  except  with  pUtes  that  are  thoroughly  well  known,  an 
illuminant  that  is  completely  under  control,  and  negatives 
themselves  of  perfect  gradation  and  well-judged  density,  this 
method  is  not  likely  to  give  generally  satisfactory  results 
except  in  thoroughly  experienced  hands.  It  becomes  propor- 
tionately more  difficult  of  application  with  the  more  rapid 
kinds  of  plates,  though  with  the  slower  descriptions  compara- 
tively easy. 

Latitude  there  is  practically  none  when  this  plan  is  adopted, 
for  the  solution  first  applied  being  of  the  full  strength  that  can 
be  safely  applied,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  add  further  alkali  in  the 
case  of  under  exposure,  as  cither  that  course  or  the  mere  pro- 
longation of  the  application  would  be  almost  certain  to  result 
in  the  degradation  of  the  lights,  if  not  in  general  fog.  In  the 
case  of  over  exposure  the  energy  of  the  solution  might  certaiitly 
be  checked  by  the  use  of  a  liberal  addition  of  soluble  bromide, 
but  OS  this  acts  more  energetically  on  the  least-exposed  por- 
tions of  a  film,  the  lights  and  shatlows  would  suffer  dispropor- 
tionately, and  the  general  result  would  tend  towards  heaviness 
and  excess  of  contrast  instead  of  correct  gradation. 

All  things  considered,  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  ten- 
tative method  as  the  preferable  one,  in  spite  of  the  greater 
length  of  time  consumed  in  the  operation.  That  seems  to  be 
the  chief  objection  to  its  use,  though  some  kinds  of  gelatine 
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employed  iu  the  fornmtiou  of  films  will  not  stand  the  prolonged 
•pplicatiou  of  p}To  solution,  however  weak  or  restmiued,  or 
whether  protected  by  sulphite  or  not  When  plates  are  met 
witii  possessing  this  bad  quality,  the  tentative  method  of 
dcTelopiuout  will  therefore  have  to  be  relinquished  or  con- 
siderably nio<liiicd. 

On  tlte  other  hand,  this  method  enables  us  to  utilise  to  the 
fullest  the  atlvantages  of  such  a  degree  of  latitude  as  exists  both 
iu  exposure  and  development.  This  will  be  especially  valuable 
to  those  who  only  practise  this  kind  of  work  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  who  are  cou8e<iuently  comparatively  unfamiliar 
with  the  power  of  their  light,  and  are  perhaps  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  plates.  The  power 
of  varying  the  development  is  also  useful  in  dealing  with 
negatives  of  irregular  or  incorrect  gradation,  whether  ex- 
cessively dense,  too  thin,  or  presenting  too  much  or  too  little 
ooutrast  Such  may  fre<iueutly  be  "dodged"  into  giving  a 
fairly  good  result  when  developed  in  tlie  gradual  manner,  but 
would  prove  hopeless  failures  with  the  "straightaway"  method. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  give  the  preference  to  this  latter 
plan,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  had  but  little 
experience  in  the  work.  In  a  future  article  we  shall  give  the 
full  details  of  lioth  methods  as  applied  to  pyro,  hydroquiuone, 
and  ferrous  oxalate. 


A  OOBBMPONDKNT  has  lately  suggested,  apropos  of  paintings  with  a 
pbotogTsphic  basis,  that  it  might  be  an  excellent  plan  to  prepare  tlie 
photograph  for  painting  upon  by  pasting  or  glueing  over  its  surface 
a  sheet  of  the  fine  unvarnished  tracing  paper,  more  like  superior 
"tissue  paper,"  which  is  sold  by  some  dealers,  so  that  all  colours 
employed  would  be  removed  from  actual  contact  with  the  chemically 
produced  photographic  image  underneath,  yet  would  have  presented 
to  them  a  suitable  surface  to  work  upon.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  artistic  processes  will  best  know  what  value  to 
attach  to  the  sugjrestion.  From  a  chemical  standpoint,  if  it  be  only 
granted  that  a  photograph  must  be  inimical  to  the  permanency  of  the 
pigments  laid  upon  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  once  the  pamting 
■was  dry  no  mutual  chemical  action  could  occur. 


This  is  no  light  question  to  many  professional  photographers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  employing  artist  painters  of  very  considerable 
skill.  We  DOW  refer  not  to  the  low-priced  monstrosities  which  have 
invaded  the  land  like  a  pestilence,  and  almost  destroyed  the  belief  in 
the  pubUc  mind  that  a  combination  of  photography  and  painting  of 
K)me  degree  of  merit  might  be  obtamed,  but  to  the  highest  class  of 
this  kind  of  work  which  is  obtainable. 

Wk  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  number  of 
portraits  so  painted  upon  silver,  upon  carbon,  upon  platinotvpe 
prints,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  durability 
of  such  pictures  b  by  no  means  a  matter  of  the  photograph  only  •  it 
18  closely  inter^voven  with  questions  of  mediums  employed  and 
particular  colours  selected. 

Wk  by  no  means  wish  to  raise  a  discussion  upon  the  special  sult- 
BbOity  of  any  particular  kind  of  photograph  chosen  to  work  upon, 
for  common  consent  has  it  that  silver  prints  are  unsuitable,  and 
carbon  and  platinum  are  by  their  advocates  deemed  perfect.  But  we 
do  have  to  say  that  as  we  write  there  is  before  us  a  very  beautifully 
executed  water-colour  upon  a  sUver  print,  executed  over  thh-ty  yea^ 
ago,  which  hss  faded  little  more  than  an  average  water-colour  would 
Jisve  done  in  the  same  time.  At  the  same  moment  we  turn  to 
another  equally  well-,minted  portrait  upon  carbon,  which,  painted 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  is  faded  to  a  great  extent. 


Mot  for  a  moment  must  the  inference  be  drawn  from  these  facts  that 
•Uver  IS  a  better  base  than  carbon,  for  the  reverse  is  incontestably 


the  case.  It  is  here  clearly  a  case  of  badly  selected  colours,  or  of  a 
chemically  impure  medium  used  with  the  colours.  For  proof  of  this^ 
we  have  noted  that  where  some  flesh  tints  had  been  introduced, 
painted-in  upon  the  paper  itself  where  no  photograph  lay,  the  fading 
was  equally  conspicuous,  as  upon  those  parts  where  the  carbon  print 
lay  underneath  the  paint. 

The  remedy  is  obvious,  though  one  that  will  not  always  be  taken. 
It  is  to  change  the  scheme  of  colours  chosen.  There  are  many  fairly 
permanent  pigments  to  be  bought  with  a  reputation  reudy  made; 
there  are  others  known  to  be  fugacious,  but  which  yet,  because  of 
their  cheapness,  or  fatal  facility  of  working,  are  not  banished  from 
the  palette  of  some  artists.  To  call  attention  to  these  various  points 
should  be  sufficient  to  the  conscientious. 


Though  of  less  importance  than  the  Perseids  of  August,  or  the 
Leonids  of  November,  the  Lyrids,  as  the  "  shooting  stars  "  usually 
seen  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  termed,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  astronomical  annals,  and  last  Sunday  or 
Monday  large  numbers  of  observers  would  be  at  work  counting  and 
noting  the  position  of  flight  of  the  meteors  then  visible.  When  the 
number  to  be  observed  are  large,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  single 
observer  to  do  this  correctly.  We  draw  attention  to  the  matter  to 
point  out  how  easily  photography  would  give  important  help,  even 
without  any  clockwork  arrangements.  A  portrait  lens  would  embrace 
almost  the  whole  of  the  probable  field  of  such  star  showers,  and,  we 
should  imagine,  would,  with  quick  plates,  register  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  meteors  seen,  and  give  their  direction  infinitely  better 
than  any  personal  observations.  A  fresh  plate,  exposed  at  intervals 
not  too  far  apart,  would  give  the  position  by  the  fixed  stars,  and  which 
would  show  as  streaks  instead  of  dots;  indeed,  a  series  of  such 
observations  made  under  systematic  arrangements  by  observers  at 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  be  of  great  value  in  another  way. 
Such  parallax  would  be  exhibited,  that  a  very  close  estimate  could  be 
formed  of  the  actual  distance  from  the  earth  of  these  celestial 
visitants. 

Wb  had  thought  that  the  theory  of  actinism  being  confined  to  the 
violet  part  of  the  spectrum  was  a  long-exploded  fallacy,  but  in 
reviewing  a  recently  published  work  upon  light  and  heat.  Nature 
draws  attention  to  this  old  fancy  being  adopted  in  the  book,  sayino-, 
"  The  idea  that  the  actinic  rays  are  confined  to  the  violet  part  of  the 
spectrum  is  rather  old-fashioned,  and  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  credited 
by  a  student  who  may  have  happened  to  experiment  in  the  direction 
of  orthochromatic  photography."  This,  of  course,  is  qiute  true;  but 
it  has  long  since  been  pointed  out  that  decomposition  under  the  action 
of  light  was  rather  a  function  of  the  particular  substance  than  of  a 
particular  ray  of  light. 

PHOTOGnAi'HEBS  themselves,  however,  are  as  often  ignorant  of  the 
physical  proi)erties  of  light  as  painter  artists  are  of  colour;  witness  the 
cloud  monstrosities  often  perpetrated  by  the  former  and  the  meteoro- 
logical impossibilities  of  the  latter,  who"  often,  if  they  cared  to  do  so, 
might  take  a  lesson  from  photographers.  An  advantageous  step  in  an 
educational  direction  in  regard  to  the  latter  is  about  to  be  taken  at 
the  Bedford  College  for  ladies,  the  art  students  of  which  are  having 
arranged  for  them  a  series  of  lectures  on  hglit  and  colour  by  the 
Professor  of  Physics,  M.  Wornack.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  a  proper  knowledge  of  art  the  physics  of  light  and 
colour  should  be  studied. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
I  MUST  congratulate  the  proprietors  of  The  Bhitish  Joubnai  of 
Photogeaphy  upon  the  latest  step  they  have  taken  in  popularising 
photography— by  reducing  the  price  of  its  leading  literary  organ.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  such  an  increase  of  subscribers 
as  to  entail  no  real  loss  ;  though  I  may  say  that  it  is  only  those  who 
are  familiar  with  newspaper  enterprises  that  can  understand  how 
much  is  involved  in  such  a  pecuniary  change.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  compare  the  Joubnal  of  the  present  day  with  the  Liverpool- 
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Mancheatar  Joubkal  of,  I  mii  •fraid  to  mj,  how  manj  decades  ago  ? 

1  '  ihmbj  modem  photognphera  it  would  be  almost  as  Greek  to  the 

Yet  in  thoae  earljr  dajB,  and  later,  up  to  the  introduction 

".  \Tbat  beautiful  nei^tivea  were  produced!     We  bad  not 

-'  modem  plate*,  but  than  were,  instead,  a  richneea,  a 

V,  a  combination  of  riipNir  and  aoftness  that  is  rarely 

liavs  in  the  negativee  on  "  readj-made  plates."    I  have 

ne  amateur,  whoae  work  ha*  always  been  of  the  highest 

who  bad  fought  all  the  battle  of  prooesaee  himself,  being  so 

.  with  the  ease  of  preseot-day  photography  as  to  contemplate 

iliu^ioK  it  up  amtiitly.  I  do  not  kmaw  if  he  will  carry  out  his  purpose, 

fur  it  is  a  faaeiiiatiDg  pomiit  to  those  who  have  once  mastered  the 

pioesaaes — the  "operation  of  chemistry,  Bora  or  less  directed  by 

taste,"  as  Mr.  Brett,  A.K.A.,  tsnna  it. 

Those  who  have  not  read  it  rfiowlH  by  aU  aaana  paivie  the  aUe 
paper  by  that  artist,  read  at  the  Camera  Club  Confaraaee  and  repoKed 
in  the  April  6  isMNof  this  JovBHtx.  It  gives  in  a  few  pithy  sentences 
an  ezeeUeat  epitome  of  what  it  i«  dsaiiable  for  an  artist  to  learn  and 
to  cnltirate  to  attain  to  a  sufficiaat  aaount  of  skill ;  but  it  is  touched 
with  the  usual  inooaaequsatial  di«ta,  and  defective  logic  of  those 
painteie  who  will  not  permit  the  aasoeiatinn  of  fine  art  and  photo- 
graphy. Thus,  we  are  told,  "  It  is  only  after  long  training  that  the 
observing  faculty  becomes  so  keaa  aad  active  that  a  good  photograph 
can  be  confident^  expected.  Most  operatocs  never  outlive  the  fluking 
stage.  The  colttTatioo  of  this  faculty  ia  no  aimpla  matter.  .  .  . 
You  have  to  conaidar  yoor  sobjact,  fint,  as  a  group  of  laiwii  of  light 
and  dark ;  then  you  think  of  the  airaagement  of  line  cauasd  by  the 
ooinddence  of  the  bouadariaa  ol  thaaa  immss;  thaa  yoa  bar*  to 
study  the  distrihatkn  of  the  aoasat  or  awphisii  in  both  elaoMOla; 
and  until  yen  have  baeoaa  in  this  way  a  trained  analyst,  all  your 
endeavoon  will  be  empifieat,  or  shots  in  the  dark  ....  practice 
with  tha  oaoMta  will  oompal  hia  to  laam  composition  and  chiaro- 
scuro," Ac  ke.  How  oouU  a  battw  eyitoms  of  an  artist  painter's 
ednfatiowal  needs  than  is  hen  gina  ba  portrayed  ^  It  is  lucid  and 
to  the  point ;  yet  if  a  photographer  to  whom  this  advice  is  given,  be 
it  observed,  eidtivate  bis  facultiaa  to  the  requisite  extent,  he  can  only 
exhibit  "  good  taste,"  not  art,  in  his  works.  I  ask,  is  not  thia  toying 
with  wofda,  wpsrially  whsM  «•  find  the  same  writer  admitting 
I  is  Minthsr  rasowea  •(  pklcrial  art  available  also  to  the  photo- 
r,  though  «Bly  to  a  limilad  astnt,  and  that  is  awBti— nt?" 
,OOMpuaition,  light  and  diada,  rhiamecuro,  may  be  displayed, 
and  yet  nothing  but  "  taste"  is  shown.  Why  cannot  the  painlan 
My  boldly, "  There  are  poaabilitias  of  Sights  of  genius  and  rapahilities 
of  expression  and  of  Udkmpit  ia  r*'~*'"g  that  photography  cannot 
drsam  of  ;  but,  to  a  Kmited  extent,  photcgnpha  may  exhibit  quaMtiaa 
of  fine  art  sufficient  to  command  both  fMpect  and  admiration,  whan 
eracwled  by  hands  directed  by  a  trained  and  edacatad  mindf "  For 
tU*  ia  true,  and  they  will  have  to  admit  it  sooner  or  later. 

In  the  same  week's  JoraxAL  I  read  an  article  on  lenses  by  an 
American  writer,  in  which  be  speaks  in  terms  of  wapact  of  an 
BogBsh  optician,  Mr.  Wroham,  whose  inventions,  applied  to  the 
auooseope,  have  done  more  to  popalarise  it  than  all  others  put 
together— his  name  is  oo  almost  every  mieroecDpistt  lips.  I  see  also 
iBlhaJaar«Blio(tb«dayatistofBam«i  far  less  familiar  who  are  to 
be  decorated  with  the  bins  ribbon  of  sdenoe— the  title  of  F.R.S.  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  scarcely  one  d  them  is  better  entitktd  to  the 
distinction  thaa  tha  gtntleiaan  named ;  yet  he  is  no  VSIS.    Why  P 

There  can  ba  no  doaht  that  tlM  awjority  at  the  Photographic 
Soeiety'e  maatiag  amaaMMadiag  tha  giant  of  madala  at  futnre 
exhibitiooa  rsfraasats  the  feeling  of  photographers  at  large  upon  thia 
qaertioo.  Tha  nsat  exhibition,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  show  by  iu 
quality  that  medak  do  iielp  to  bring  about  the  exhibition  of  good 
work,  aad  thoe  impnve  the  gwsral  level  by  showing  what  can  be 
done.  I  should  like  to  ask  ana  qw«tioa.  "  What  about  the  nn- 
fortanata  ashihitore  of  last  year;  may  not  they  seal  their  works 
•R**"  0*  tha  «hance  of  receiving  a  modal  f  "  The  chanw  oaght  to  be 
•flwed,  and  then  there  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  hanging 
committee;  they ; would  be  compelled  to  reject  a  iaqps  namber  of 
worka,  aad  thus  improve  the  whole  tone  of  the  show.  I  §m*mt  the 
Society  with  these  hints. 

Thoae  who  have  not  read  Ms.  Lygael  Claik's  lattar  oo  platinotype 
printing  should  do  so.    It  is  an  excellently  well  thooghtout  com- 


munication, with  a  thoroughly  practical  ring,  and,  I  think,  bears 
promUe  of  a  really  practical  process.  Should  it  in  practice  be  found 
to  give  results  equal  to  the  old  platinotype,  it  would  rerolutionise  that 
class  of  printing,  and  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  permitting 
any  kind  of  paper  to  be  used  for  obtaining  an  image  upon.  Tha 
Platinotype  Company  have  done  a  great  deal  iu  the  direction  of 
supplying  papers  of  various  kinds  and  surfaces,  but  Mr.  Clark's 
method  would  give  us  all  surfaces  from  rough  Whitman's  paper 
downwards. 

There  are  some  piaeessns  which,  at  a  first  glance,  strike  us  as  good 
and  practical,  whik  others  have  just  the  reverse  effect.  Mr.  Clark's 
letter  belongs  to  the  first;  iu  the  second  I  should  place  the  developer 
whose  formula  is  given  in  "  Foreign  Notes  and  News,"  page  270  of 
this  Jot-R.NAi..  Given  in  full  (as  used  where  frilling  might  be  antici- 
pated), the  mixture  for  devek>pii)g  consists  of  pyro,  sulphite  of  soda, 
oxalic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  yellow  prusaiate  of  potash,  meta- 
bisulphita  of  potash,  bichkiride  of  mercury,  and  water ! 

At  tha  London  and  I*rovincial  Photographic  Association  an  in- 
teresting diaeusaion  lately  took  pUce  upon  the  topic  of  cloud  negatives, 
and  attentiop  was  called  to  an  article  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
dwellers  in  towns  could  not  obtain  appropriate  negatives  because  of 
having  to  tilt  the  camera  to  an  unsuitable  portion  of  the  sky.  Now 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  absurdity  in  this  very  common  idea.  Let  any 
one  go  to  any  exhibition  of  photographs  and  ascertain  bow  many  of 
them  have  clouds  down  to  the  horizon,  and  how  many  at  such 
altitndaa  in  tha  aky — showing  above  tha  other  objects,  houses  or 
tmea,  Aa.,  as  to  be  well  above  Uie  angular  diatance  from  the  horiton 
of  the  chimney-pote— as  a  cloud  negative  taken  from  an  attic  in  an 
ordinary  dwalling  hooik  The  lattar  would  be  five  to  one  of  tha 
former.  Fbbb  Lamcb. 

♦ 

ECHOES. 
"Good  old  printar!"  I  give  you  the  credit,  and  not  Mr.  D.  liachrach, 
jun.,  of  having  added  one  mote  to  my  list  of  photographic  chemicals. 
"  Yellow  pnimie  of  poteah"  looks  well,  but  what  is  it  iu  less  scientific 
terms  P  I  most,  however,  do  Mr.  Uachrach  himself  the  honour  of 
attributing  to  him  the  discovery  of  a  new  use  for  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, and  of  making  it  exhibit  in  a  character  I  sliouhl  not  have  given 
to  it. 

In  brief  words,  to  preTaot  frilling  in  summer-time  he  recommends 
the  addition  of  bioUoride  of  mercury  to  the  pyro  and  soda  developer, 
in  order  to  "  harden  the  film  and  prevent  decomposition."  He  naively 
remarks  that  it  is  "  the  best  thing  to  use,  being  without  any  effect  on 
the  action  of  tha  daveloper."  Quito  so  I  But  what  about  the  action 
of  the  devek>per  npcn  it  t  Perhaps,  however,  as  it  is  only  used  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  grains  to  each  ounce  of  toUd  pyro,  no  very  vinble 
efftet  will  be  prtidaoed.  But  then — another  "but" — what  about  its 
kar4mimf  aetiom  when  the  ten  grains  are  diffused  throughout  perhaps 
a  ooopla  of  gallons  of  developer 't  However,  great  discoveries  do  not 
always  strike  the  world  at  once. 

I  do  not  quite  know  why  the  recant  performance  of  M.  Bloch,  in 
ashibiting  to  a  whoia  alam,  by  means  of  the  lantern,  the  development 
of  a  piala,  shonld  ha  daaigaatod  an  "  ingenious  arrangement,"  since  it 
ia  acknowledged  to  have  been  well  known  to  old  collodion  workers. 
From  the  meation  of  "  red"  as  the  cok>ur  of  the  develoiiing  trough,  I 
imagine  the  novelty,  if  any,  consists  in  the  application  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  gelatine  plates ;  but,  if  so,  whst  am  1  to  think  of  the  developer 
mentioned  aa  being  used  in  the  experiment  ?  This  is  said  to  have 
been  oompcead  of  pyngallic,  gallic,  and  acetic  acids,  with  "  a  few 
drops "  of  nitrate  of  silver — acid  development  in  fact,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  usual  with  gelatine. 

Ia  the  same  ooluain  of  foreign  news  I  find  mention  of  a  new 
method  of  giving  "a  good  brown  colour"  to  pUtinum  prints,  con- 
sisting in  the  addition  to  the  developing  solution  of  more  or  less 
mercuric  chloride,  acoarding  to  the  tone  desired.  Of  course  the  modi- 
fication in  colour  is  produosd  by  the  substitution  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  mercury  for  p'-**''iT  in  the  formation  of  the  image.  What  Mr, 
Willis  and  other  siiiifiwtiiis  of  permanency  in  photographic  prints 
may  think  of  tha  "  imyiovemene,"  I,  of  course,  do  not  know,  but  I 
can  form  a  good  gaem.  I  myself  shoukl  chue  M.  Tueechala-Signa's 
procem  along  with  a  "  new  "  method  it  was  attempted  to  intioduce 
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mmnr  T*«»  *go  for  toning  silver  prints.  In  this,  chloride  of  gold 
WM  pirtlv  replaced  by  chloride  of  copper,  snd  very  pretty  tones 
wm  prodicfd,  but,  like  the  "good  brown  colour"  of  the  new  platinum- 
muwy  print,  they  were  scarcely  permanent,  since  the  hypo  removed 
ewiT  twse  of  the  copper  tone. 

Thm  U  plenty  of  room  for  the  introduction  of  improvements  in 
devdopiiig  diiihe«,  and  the  utilisation  of  thin  enamelled  steel  seems  to 
promise  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  since  it  will  combine 
ftrength  and  rigidity,  especially  in  large  sizes,  with  lightness.  But  it 
is  not  encouraging  to  find  that  one  of  the  "special  features"  claimed 
for  the  new  dish  by  the  makers  is,  that  if  dropped  on  the  floor  it 
don't  break,  because  it  is  apt  to  make  one  think  they  have  misunder- 
stood the  use  of  developing  dishes  generally.  We  don't  purchase  these 
to  throw  about,  but  to  use  carefully,  and  if  the  makers  have  gone 
equally  astray  in  other  important  points,  perhaps  it  will  be  wiser  to 
•tick  to  glass,  ebonite,  or  porcelain. 

Thia  is  unmistakably  an  age  for  giving  or  offering  prizes  for  any 
•nd  everything,  but  it  is  seldom  we  find  so  curious  a  result  chronicled 
as  that  in  connexion  with  the  Gaillard  prize,  in  France.  It  seems 
M.  Uaillard  offered  a  prize  of  five  hundred  francs  for  an  original  process 
for  tlie  rapid  production  of  positives,  leaving  the  adjudication  in  the 
hands  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  From  the  official 
report  just  made  public,  it  appears  there  was  one  solitary  competitor 
—  if  he  can  be  so  called  —  who  put  forward  the  gelatine  bromide 
pioceas,  which  he  neither  "invented"  nor  "discovered,"  and  which 
could  not,  therefore,  in  his  case,  be  original.  However,  though  the 
committee  could  not  award  him  the  prize,  they  gave  him  just  three- 
fifths  of  it  as  "  an  encouragement."  It  reminds  me  of  a  somewhat 
aimilar  award  made  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  when  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  they  did  not  consider  any  of  the  competing 
prooeawa  worth  the  prize,  but  as  it  had  to  be  awarded  they  had  given 
it  to  the  "  least  bad."  This  was,  at  any  rate,  a  more  straightforward 
way  than  keeping  back  a  part  of  the  money. 

It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  I  had  to  allude  to  the  suggestion  of 
automatic  development,  and  now  the  matter  seems  to  have  cropped 
up  again  in  a  slightly  different  form.  I  read  in  the  report  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  that  M.  Tondeur  has  been  experi- 
menting with  self-developing  plates,  with  results  that  are  sufficiently 
noteworthy  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  general  subject. 
The  method  adopted  was  to  saturate  the  film  with  developing  solu- 
tion before  exposure,  and  the  experimentalist  proceeds  to  say  that  if 
sufficient  exposure  be  given  the  negative  is  fully  developed  during 
exposure ;  if  not  sufficiently  exposed  it  must  be  left  until  the  details 
appear. 

I  think  these  facts  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  looking  into,  though  I 
must  confess  there  is  a  little  ambiguity  about  them,  especially  with 
regard  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  exposure.  I  don't  think,  al  any 
rate,  that  existing  "  exposure  tables ''  will  be  of  much  use.  Thus, 
if  sufficiently  exposed,  development  proceeds  simultaneously,  and  is 
complete  with  the  exposure.  Hydroquinone  is  the  developer  recom- 
mended, and  this  I  hear  on  all  sides  is  very  slow  in  its  action.  I  have 
heard  of  an  amateur,  of  Sabbatarian  views,  who  places  his  plates, 
exposed  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  "  soak  "  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
nmoves  them  from  the  developer  before  starting  for  business  on 
Monday  morning.  If  this  be  anything  like  the  period  occupied  in 
developing  M.  Tondeur's  images,  what  must  a  sufficient  exposure  be? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  plate  is  not "  sufficiently  exposed,"  i.e., 
what  we  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  call  "  under  exposed," 
it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  it  until  "all  the  details  have  been  brought 
out,'  or,  in  other  words,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
under  exposure,  or,  for  that  matter,  over  exposure  either.  I  am  all 
the  more  willing  to  accept  this  view  as  correct,  because  it  is  only 
under  such  conditions  that  automatic  development  would  be  possible ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  those  who  are  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  an 
exposure  who  would  dream  of  such  an  absurdity.  We  have  heard  of 
uneducated  men  writing  poems  and  painting  pictures  while  uncon- 
dous  or  asleep,  hut  their  excuse  has  always  been  that  they  were 
.under  psychic  or  some  other  influence.  But,  judging  from  what  I 
I*Te  seen  of  the  artistic  or  even  technical  qunUties  of  so-called  "  spirit 
photographs,"  I  question  whether  the  automatic  development  amateur 
will  improve  his  pictures  by  taking  on  "psychic  force"  as  chief 
usist«Bt. 


The  same  gentleman  introduced  to  the  society  a  "  minocle,"  or  eye- 
glass, possessing  wonderful  properties,  if  we  are  correctly  informed. 
By  the  way,  I  know  what  an  eye-glass  is,  and  I  have  heard  the  term 
"  monocle,"  or  "  monocular,"  but  "  mtnocle  "  is  new.  However,  the 
instrument  in  this  case  consists  of  a  disc  of  ebonite  pierced  in  the 
centre  with  a  very  small  hole,  and  is  to  be  employed  in  srder  to 
judge  the  colour  of  the  light  and  its  actinism  when  out  photograph- 
ing. In  fact,  it  forms  the  long-wanted  reliable  actinometer.  Thus, 
when  the  hght  is  really  of  bad  quality,  though  apparently  bright, 
upon  applying  the  little  instrument  to  the  eye  the  light  takes  a 
yellowish  tint,  and  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  a  red  colour.  Again, 
the  inventor  has  been  surprised  on  an  apparently  dull  morning  to  find 
surrounding  objects,  when  viewed  through  his  "  monocle,"  assume  a 
"  bluish  white  tint,"  suggestive  of  actinism,  and  a  very  short  exposure 
followed  by  a  magnificent  negative  has  proved  the  prognostication  to 
have  been  accurate. 

I  think  it  is  possible  that  imagination  may  have  assisted  very 
materially  in  establishing  a  certain  faith  in  what  may  be,  undoubtedly, 
a  useful  little  contrivance,  but  I  think  also  that  the  variations  in 
colour  must  be  confined  to  the  imagination  and  not  allowed  to  tinge 
surrounding  objects.  The  aperture  in  the  ebonite  disc  will  have  to 
be  so  extremely  small,  if  it  is  to  produce  any  breaking  up  of  the  rays 
of  light  and  assist  in  analysing  their  colour,  that  very  little  chance 
would  remain  of  distinguishing  adjacent  objects.  But  if  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  objects  to  be  viewed  without  the  disturbing  influence 
of  extraneous  light  falling  on  the  eye,  it  is  very  possible  that  a  better 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  relative  value  of  the  illumination  of 
different  subjects.  Many  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  employ  a 
piece  of  yellow  glass  for  a  similar  purpose.  If  a  landscape  be  viewed 
through  such  a  piece  of  glass  by  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  blue  and 
violet  rays,  the  darker  parts  of  the  subject  are  intensified,  and  a  better 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  contrasts  of  the  the  picture  and  the  length 
of  exposure  desirable.  But,  after  all,  it  must  be  "  judgment "  that 
does  the  work,  for  I  verily  believe  an  automatic  actinometer  is  as  im- 
possible as  automatic  development. 

M.  Schaeffner's  new  varnish  for  negatives  looks  and  sounds  very 
well  in  description,  but  there  is  nothing  about  it  that  does  not  agree 
with  the  ordinary  aqueous  shellac  solution.  It  is  transparent,  can  be 
applied  to  the  wet  negative  and  without  heat,  it  takes  the  pencil,  it 
permeates  the  pores  of  the  film,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  surface,  all 
of  which  descriptions  apply  perfectly  to  shellac  dissolved  in  aqueous 
solution  of  borax.  But  the  latter  has  not  "  the  advantage  of  never 
cracking  when  dry."  It  is  easily  applied,  soaks  into  the  gelatine 
film,  and  gives  a  most  delightfully  even  surface.  But  if  heated  or 
moistened  after  drying,  it  is  "  all  up  "  with  the  negative.  It  cracks 
all  over,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  cracks  cannot  be  obliterated  by  any 
kind  of  treatment  that  I  have  tried.  Junius. 


AN  EASY  AND  ECONOMICAL  METHOD  OF  MAKING 
LANTERN  PLATES. 
No.  II. — Pbepahing  the  Emulsion. 
We  shall  require  an  earthenware  jar  or  tin  with  a  cover,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  a  hot  water  ther- 
mometer, a  clean  four-ounce  bottle,  and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 

We  will  suppose  that  eight  ounces  of  emulsion  are  required,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  coat  six  to  seven  dozen  lantern  plates.  Weigh  and 
measure  out  carefully  the  following  (by-the-by,  it  is  better  to  put  a 
piece  of  clean  paper  of  equal  size  and  weight  in  each  pan  of  the  scale) : — 

No.  1. 

Bromide  of  potassium 18    grains. 

Gelatine 2    drachms. 

Water li  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  silver 24  grains. 

Water 2  ounces. 

No.  .3. 

Iodide  of  potassium    1  grain. 

Water ^  ounce. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  weigh  one  grain  use  ten  minims 
of  the  solution. 
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Put  the  btomkle  of  potuuao  into  •  clean,  half  pint  drinking  glass, 
or  similar  glvw  Tamel,  and  add  tha  on«  and  a  half  ounce*  of  water ; 
when  thoroagUr  diMolved,  sat  the  g«Iatine  in  and  let  it  thoroughly 
snell.  I  hare  been  unng  Coignet's  ailrer  medal  gelatine,  and  find 
thf\t  it  gires  a  dear  film,  bat  I  expect  that  Heinrich  s  or  Simeon's  will 
<1  '  iLf  well.  Fill  the  jar  or  tin  with  the  hot  water  from  the  kettle  to 
t!i<f  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  then  plunge  the  glass  containing 
the  gelatine,  ke.,  into  it  two  or  three  timea,  to  avoid  it  cracking  by  the 
heat,  then  Inare  it  for  tbe  gvlatine  todiMtdre;  assist  this  by  stimn^  with 
a  glass  rod,  or  a  strip  of  glass  aboat  three^uarters  of  an  inch  wide. 

After  the  gelatine  appears  tbofoogUy  dissolred,  keep  it  (the  gela- 
tine solution)  at  a  temperature  of  akoat  00*  for  ten  minutes;  stir  it 
well  every  few  minutes. 

Willi*'  the  gelatine  is  diasolnng  pat  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 

f .  tir-'  \:!)it!  bottle  and  add  two  ounce*  of  distilled  water  (it  is  better  to 

'    '     ater  for  all  the  solotioas ;  it  is  cheap  enough).    When 

-'iolTed  sdd  ammoiua  (equal  parts  of  ammonia  '880  and 

it'»  drops  at  a  time,  just  saffieient  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of 

t  formed.    Shake  the  bottle  between  each  addition :  hare  a 

.1  cork  to  tbe  bottle.    Stand  the  bottle  in  the  jar  of  hot 

-lightly  warm  the  sola  tic.    Tbe  rest  of  tbe  operations  will 

■'  (lone  in  tbe  dark  rooa,  or  with  a  non-ectinie  light. 

'.ine  and  bromide  solution  in  the  glass,  and  at  the  same 
ir  into  it  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution;  then  add  the 
1'  •  II  I"  f  potassium  and  water  and  stir  well.  We  shall  now  obtain  an 
>  'I  ',1-:  n  with  the  particles  of  silfer  bromide  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
<!  ;-;  :..  and  if  we  put  a  dmp  or  two  of  the  emulsion  on  a  strip  of 
L-  --  i.A  find,  on  Moking  throagh  it  at  a  candle  or  gas  jet,  that  it 
>:\n  of  a  bright  mby  colour,  the  operations  hare  been  correctly 

<     .:itfd  out. 

Nowget  the  water  in  the  jar  to  a  temperature  of  about  OS*,  not  more 
than  I(Xr,  stand  the  glass  containing  tne  emulsion  in  it,  put  on  the 
covrr.  and  a  teapot  oos^  or  cfeth  ow  all  for  twentv  minute*.  It  is 
a*  wfll,  however,  to  stir  it  ap  oaee  or  twice  during  tliat  time,  and  see 
that  the  water  does  not  get  below  W. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  poor  tlw  emuUion  into  a  dish  (a  soup 
plate  win  do  Teiy  well),  az>d  as  it  sott  break  it  up  into  small  pieces  to 
aOow  a  greater  sorface  to  be  eatpossd  to  the  cool  air.  This  can  be 
done  wiUi  a  small  strip  of  glass.  Then  jiat  it  away  in  the  dark  for  at 
lea«t  three  or  four  lioun,  or  it  can  be  left  until  the  next  evening. 

Tbs  nest  operati^^n  is  to  pour  aboat  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water 
over  tbe  btoken-up  emulsion  and  stir  it  up  well  for  five  minutes,  poor 
the  water  off  and  repeat  the  operation  with  *ome  fresh  water ;  after 
tbe  water  is  strained  off  pal  the  souUsion  back  into  the  glass  Hiave 
the  glass  clean)  and  nmielt  it  by  standing  tha  gLus  in  the  jar  of  hot 
wat«r  at  about  1 10*,  when  melted  add  tbrec^oarters  of  an  oanoe  of 
alcohol — good  coioariaB*  meth^lMsd  will  do  if  procured  from  a  nboto- 
gra^ue  material  dealer,  b«t  it  is  baldly  safe  to  depend  upon  what  is 
obtaiaed  from  a  eoontiy  chemist.  Tliea  add  nifficimt  slightly  warm 
water  to  tbe  emaUioo  to  make  it  op  to  eight  ouaoaa  in  bulk  and  stir  well. 

It  is  a  gixKl  i>lan  to  make  a  mark  oo  tbe  oatside  of  the  glass  at 
eight  ounces,  and  then  one  has  only  to  pour  the  wster  in  np  to  that 
mark.    Tk*  emoUoa  is  now  ready  for  filtering  and  coating  the  plates. 

IlMtDSBT  S.  Stabxhs. 
♦ 

HINTS  FOR  THOei  - -HALATION  GROUND 

FixK  grooad  gkMi^ sodi  a*  osed  for  microscopic  focussing,  and  techni- 
cally caOsd^smocitked  flam,'  might  be  usea  for  negative  work,  and 


bad  on  raaaaoakla  term*  from  patent  plate  glass  msken.  It  would 
give  an  admiraU*"  tool k"  for  tbe  ra<<iiteAm^;inwi7.  Ordinary  "sheet 
giaas"  migkt  be  made  with  a  simiUr  surface  by  submitting  it  to  the 
actioD  of  weak  flooric  acid.  If  oae  side  only  is  r««{uired,  tbe  other 
side  can  be  piotseted  from  the  action  of  the  acid  by  coating  it  over 
with  tallow  or  gnasu, 

I*rinting  fmm  nfrativas  so  iwpaied  mar  be  Quickened  by  nibbii^ 
over  tbe  back  with  tbe  vattiish  now  sold  by  dealem,  called  "'  Protecti- 
tiae."  1  find  this  article  weD  suited  for  reviving  old  faded  prints,  snd 
protectiag  kiMSwuik  and  other  metals  from  rust  and  corrosion. 

Jas.  Alkx.  Fokrkst. 


of  an  ordinary  negative,  the  ^laas  being  between  the  eye  and  the  film. 
Reversed  negatives  are  obtained  (1)  by  stripping  or  turning,  (2)  by 
exposing  through  tbe  glass,  (3)  by  using  a  pnsm  in  front  or  behind 
the  lens,  (4)  by  using  a  plane  mirror  in  front  of  or  behind  the  lens. 

(1)  Stripping  or  turning  the  film  has  been  treated  of  already  in  one 
of  the  earlier  "Jottings,"  also  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in  the  issue  for 
March  22.  (2)  May  be  at  once  dismissed,  as  at  best  it  is  only  a  make- 
shift method,  and  never  yields  perfect  results.  (3)  The  prism  is  toa 
costly  a  piece  of  apparatus  to  ever  become  generally  used,  as  it  has 
no  advantages  over  the  plane  mirror,  to  be  obtained  at  so  much  less 
price. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception  as  to  what  a  reversing  mirror 
is.  Some  operators  trying  a  piece  of  ordinary  plate  glass  and  finding 
the  resulting  image  di^rted  ate  disgusted.  A  reversing  mirror  is  a 
piece  of  thick  plate  glass,  the  surface  of  which  is  ground  perfectly 
Jiat,  then  coated  with  a  film  of  pure  silver,  which,  taking  a  high 
polish,  will,  when  mounted  in  front  of  or  behind  the  lens,  reflect  the 
imase  upon  the  sensitive  plate  without  the  slightest  trace  of  distortion. 

Tlbe  site  of  the  mirror  must  correspond  in  height  with  the  diameter 
of  the  lens,  and  be  a  little  longer  than  the  diagonal  of  a  square 
formed  by  such  dimenioon ;  for  instance,  if  the  diameter  of  the  lens 
be  three  inches,  the  mirror  should  measure  fire  inches  by  three.  It 
is  not  oeoeassiy  to  hare  a  separate  mirror  for  each  lens  in  daily  use, 
as  a  small  lens  can  be  used  with  a  large  mirror,  but  a  small  mirror,  if 
used  with  a  large  lens,  will  curtail  the  fiekl. 

Reversing  nurrois  are  mounted  fdr  use  in  two  ways,  viz.,  in  front 
of  the  lens  and  behind  it,  tbe  latti>r  method  being  the  best,  the  mirror 
being  protecte<l  from  extraneous  light,  also  from  dust,  and  from  dele- 
terious fumes,  besides  tbe  box  being  much  smaller  and  lighter.  The 
base  of  mirror  box  shoold  be  made  square,  so  that  the  lens  may  be 
used  sideways  or  pointiog  down— a  very  useful  position  in  photo- 
graphing objects  unsuitable  for  fixing  on  the  copying  easeL 

lor  silvering  these  mirrors  various  formulie  have  been  given  in 
back  volumes  of  both  Joubnal  and  Almanac,  the  two  best  wing  by 
Dr.  Common  and  Mr.  II.  J.  Burton.  But  the  best  plan  is  to  get  a 
mirror  ready  silvered  from  the  .\utotype  Company. 

A  mirror  require*  to  be  manAgcxl  with  care  to  preserve  the  silvered 
sorface  from  oamage  or  taniish.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  work 
remove  from  the  box  and  warm  slightly  in  front  (A  the  fire  (not  over 
a  gas  stove),  then  wrap  in  a  piece  of  tine  velvet,  also  warmed,  so  as  to  be 
free  from  all  traces  of  damp,  wrap  this  again  in  a  piece  of  mackintosh, 
and  put  awBV  in  an  air-tight  box.  By  using  these  precautions,  and 
caivlully  avoiding  touching  the  surface,  a  mirror  will  last  for  years 
without'  r»-«ilvenng,  an  operation  which  costs  sixpence  a  square  inch, 
the  original  cost,  including  mirror  and  silvering,  being  one  shilling  per 
square  inch. 

If  the  surface  gets  tarnished,  the  exposure  will  be  prolonged,  so  the 
mirror  must  be  le-poUskad,  wnich  is  done  with  a  piece  of  perfectly 
dry  chamois  leather,  Ay  Jewellen'  rouge,  wsrmtog  the  mirror  slightly 
first  and  polishing  geathr  and  without  much  pressure.  This  politihiag 
mav  be  repeated  when  requisite  until  the  film  of  silver  is  worn  away. 
After  that  the  mirror  will  need  re-silvering.        W.  T.  Wilki.vso.n. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  JOTTINGS. 
V. 

ThB  RBTKBaiRO  MlRBOR. 

NaoATirsa  for  printing  upon  liae  or  for  collotype  mast  be  reversed, 
that  i«,  the  image  most  be  in  it*  right  position  a*  regards  right  and 
left  wbeB  viewed  with  the  Aim  next  the  eye,  instead  of,ss  in  the  case 
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in. 

A  COMPABISON  OF  DEVELOPERS. 
By  Ltoxu.  Clabk. 

NATtmAL  historians  will  tell  yoo  that  whenever  a  new  species  is  introduced 
into  a  new  country  it  begins  to  multiply  and  inorease  to  a  most  alarming 
extent,  bat  after  a  few  osDentiosa  nature  reasMirts  her  ordinary  law,  anl 
the  new  settler  asttlss  down  to  its  ordinary  and  normal  rate  of  increase. 
In  photography  we  find  somewhst  of  a  parallel ;  the  advent  of  any  new 
process  is  received  with  a  burst  of  enthU'dum,  its  applicUion  is  universal, 
and  its  merits  or  (anils  are  extolled  or  condemned  with  as  much  exag- 
geration as  any  unpopular  Oovemment  measare  in  Parliament ;  and  it  is 
not  ontil  the  first  efferveseent  exnberanos  of  its  disciples,  or  the  deep 
anathemas  of  its  opponents  have  subsided,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  still, 
small  voiee  of  reason  to  make  itself  heard,  and  allow  tbe  new  comer  to  be 
judged  strictly  on  his  own  merits. 

Our  latest  advent  from  other  climes  is  qninol ;  this  is,  however,  not  of 
foreign  oriRin,  being  no  other  than  an  indigenous  species,  which,  under 
tbe  name  of  bydroqoinone,  was  first  proposed  and  inuoduced  to  the 
photographic  world  by  oar  worthy  President,  and  that  in  this  very  room, 
and  from  tbe  rostrum  that  I  my<el(  am  now  occupying.  On  its  first 
introduction,  however,  it  did  not  mett  with  any  general  favour,  and  it 
was  not  until,  like  old  brown  sherry,  it  had  made  a  voyage  across 
tbe  seas  and  back  that  it  was  found  good  enough  for  tbe  palate  of  our 
connoisseurs.  , 

Blight  as  was  tbe  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  first  received,  its  re> 
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■(enlion  to  the  land  ot  it<  birth  wu,  however,  attended  with  the  most 
fBiiodte  flattery,  and  all  that  enberaooa  of  ezpletiTes  for  which  our  tiallic 
krcthren  an  to  joatly  famoiu.  The  new  developer  was  to  do  everything 
Moi  anything;  a  very  coojoror's  bottle,  out  of  which  could  be  got  the 
iMlninar  of  over  or  the  accelerator  ot  under  exposure — a  very  panacea 
iar  all  oar  photegenio  woes  or  maladies.  One  loquacious  apostle  of 
hydroquinona,  carried  awiqr  by  hi*  own  enthususm,  actually  went  so  far 
•«  to  style  it  an  "aotomatio"  developer,  thus  abolishing  at  one  fell  swoop 
•11  the  science  and  beauty  of  development,  and  all  the  power  that 
ebemistiy  has  pot  into  our  hands  to  compensate  for  its  own  shortcomings 
or  the  unwiUingneas  of  nature,  and  to  enable  us  to  relieve  our  beloved 
punoit  from  the  reproach  that  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  process. 

But  these  furious  atmospheno  disturbances  have  now  subsided;  we 
have  left  the  roaring  forties  of  exaggeration  for  the  quiet  doldrums  of 
reason,  and  quinol,  as  1  prefer  to  call  it,  is  on  its  trial  at  the  bar  of  the 
pholCKraphic  world.  The  case  was  opened  by  Mr.  Swan,  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Society's  rooms,  but  a  short  time  back,  when  this  gentleman,  in  a 
moat  able  lecture,  very  fairly  stated  its  merits.  But,  on  the  principle  of 
an  old  proverb,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  do  not  consider  thai  Mr. 
Swan  carried  his  investigations  far  euough.  Development  is  a  fairly 
oomplicated  phenomenon.  There  is  something  besides  the  mere  bringing 
oot  of  detail  or  getting  density ;  there  are  the  gradations,  or  intensity 
•cale  of  tiie  negative,  to  be  looked  after,  and  this  I  consider  the  real 
secret  of  univer^ly  successful  development. 

A  photograph  of  nature  is  made  up  of  not  only  high  lights,  half  tones, 
and  shadows,  but  of  every  gradation  or  nuatice  betwten  these  salient 
divisions.  However  white  the  paper  we  make  our  prints  on  may  be,  it 
will  alwayi  be  less  so  than  the  bright  high  lights,  and  the  deepest  blacks 
of  the  print  will  be  behind  the  dark  shadows  of  nature.  We  have  then 
to  compreas  the  scale  of  tones  of  nature  into  the  short  gamut  that  our 
printing  processes  give  us ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  developer 
that  can  give  the  greatest  range  to  Uiis  gamut  will,  cateris  paribus,  be  the 
most  useful. 

To  make  this  point  clearer,  a  certain  light  intensity  will  give  the  least 
appreciable  deposit  after  development  on  the  sensitive  film,  whilst  the 
darkest  deposit  that  we  can  admit — this  point  depending  on  the  particular 
printing  process  we  intend  to  use — we  w^ill  assume  to  be  obtained  by  a 
light  one  hundred  times  as  intense.  In  exposing  we  must  expose  long 
enough  for  any  desired  detail  in  the  shadow  to  impress  itself  on  the  plate. 
We  will  take  this  amount  of  light  as  our  unit.  Now  any  light  one  hun- 
dred times  as  bright  as  this  unit  point  will  then  be  represented  on  the 
{)late  by  the  maximum  amount  of  deposit  possible ;  and  therefore  any 
ights  that  in  mtensity  are  superior  to  tliis  figure  must  all  be  represented 
by  an  eqnal  amount  of  deposit ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  all  give  the  same 
appearance  on  the  print,  and  we  shall  lose  all  detail  in  the  high  lights. 
Mow  snppose  that,  by  some  modification  of  our  developer,  we  could  so 
manage  that  our  maximum  deposit  was  only  attained  by  a  light  two 
hundred  times  as  intense  as  our  standard  minimum,  I  think  it  will  be 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  this  is  not  only  a  valuable  but  an  essential 
property. 

It  is  to  ascertain  what  are  the  capabilities  of  quinol  in  this  direction,  as 
compared  with  pyro-ammonia  and  ferrous  oxalate,  that  I  have  undertaken 
the  following  experiments.  1  have  not  sought  in  any  way  to  find  out 
the  developer  that  will  give  the  most  detail  on  a  plate.  From  a  very  ex- 
haustive series  of  experiments  that  I  made  last  year,  I  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  alteration  in  the  constituents  of  the  developer  in  any 
way  affected  the  amount  of  detail  that  was  brought  out,  provided  that 
sufficient  time  were  given.  I  believe  Mr.  Cadett  has  also  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  and  as  my  present  set  of  experiments  show  the  same 
result,  I  think  we  may  consider  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  action  of  light 
on  a  dry  plate  is  absolute,  and  no  strengthening  of  the  developing  agent 
can  bring  out  what  does  not  really  exist. 

Mr.  Swan,  in  his  experiments,  made  a  comparison  by  means  of  ordi- 
nary negatives.  I  have  seen  these  negatives,  but  I  found  it  most  difficult 
to  make  any  very  reliable  deductions  from  them,  and  even  Mr.  Swan  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  required  a  long  and  careful  examination ; 
I  therefore  in  my  experiments  decided  to  use  a  graduated  sensitometer 
screen,  which  may  aptly  be  described  as  a  negative  reduced  to  its  simplest 
expreasion.  The  plates  used  were  the  Castle  Brand,  the  same  as  those 
nsed  by  Mr.  Swan;  they  were  all  exposed  to  a  uniform  light  behind 
ground  glass  for  eqnal  periods  of  time.  The  time  was  taken  from  a 
pendnlnm  beating  half  seconds,  and  every  care  was  taken  to  ensure  the 
negatives  being  equally  exposed. 

'1-be developers oompare<l  were:— Pyro  and  ammonia;  quinol  and  caustic 
aoda;  qoinol  and  carbonate  of  soda;  quinol  and  carbonate  of  potash- 
quinol  and  ammonia ;  ferrous  oxalate.  The  pyro  nsed  was  sulpho-pvro- 
gallol,  and  the  quinol  was  Byk's,  and  was  made  up  the  same  as  the  pvro 
with  four  times  lU  weight  of  sulphite  of  soda,  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid  1 1ll.  lau.Ktic  soda  was  the  fused,  in  sticks.  The  carbonate  of  soda 
wan  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  the  carbonate  of  potash  the  ordinary  one  of 
tlie  pharmacopuia.  Ihe  ammonia  was  the  ordinary  so-called  SSO"  but 
1  annol  guarantee  lU  strength.  The  ferrous  oxalate  was  made  up  ot 
aadihed  saturated  solutions  of  potassium  oxalate  and  ptoto-sulphate  of 
iron.     The  rcetramer  used  was  invariably  potassium  bromide 

d««W^li^.*'  f'i!^^  '"".'"'.■^  wUl  again  sUte  exaetly  those  points  in 
deveiopmnt  I  was  uvcstigating.  Some  httle  time  back  I  saw  some 
photcgrapbi  of  Captain  Abney's ;  they  were  of  snow  scenes  in  Se  U^er 


Alps,  and  althotigh  the  range  of  tones  between  the  bright  reflected  light 
on  the  snow  and  the  deep  shadows  of  the  fir-trees  was  enormous,  yet  they 
were  all  proportionally  represented  in  the  photograph,  both  as  regards 
the  details  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees  and  in  the  high  Ughts  of  the  snow. 
These  plates  were  developed  by  pyro  and  ammonia,  and  Captain  Abney 
was  kind  enough  to  make  known  the  particular  formula  he  used  for 
these  views,  which  will  be  found  on  page  24  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Camera  Club 
Journal, 

In  my  own  mind,  I  set  this  result  down  as  the  standard  of  excellency 
that  any  developer  must  attain  in  order  to  come  into  universal  use. 

How  far  quinol  was  capable  of  doing  this  the  following  experiments 
will,  I  hope,  show.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  going  through  them  seriatim, 
but  rather  give  yon  my  deductions. 

Commencing  with  pyro,  we  find  the  following  laws: — By  decreasing  the 
quantity  of  pyro,  the  alkali  remaining  constant,  we  get  loss  of  detail  and 
also  loss  of  density  in  the  high  lights  ;  if,  however,  we  continue  develop- 
ment long  enough  to  bring  out  all  the  detail,  then  the  density  in  the  high 
lights  has  also  increased,  and  the  result  is  what  I  call  normal.  If,  how- 
ever, whilst  keeping  the  pyro  down,  say,  half  a  grain  (all  quantities  are  in 
grains  per  ounce  of  developer),  and  increase  the  ammonia  up  to  four  or 
six  minims,  we  find  that  now  we  can  get  out  all  the  details  before  the 
high  lights  gather  any  great  density,  and,  therefore,  we  get  a  long,  low 
curve.  This  is  precisely  what  we  require;  we  have  brought  out  the  detail 
in  the  shadows,  and  the  high  lights  have  not  yet  assumed  any  over 
density,  although  by  the  suitable  addition  of  more  pyro  we  can  at  any 
time  get  any  amount  that  we  may  desire. 

Now,  as  to  the  behaviour  of  quinol  under  such  circumstances,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  admit  that  it  totally  falls ;  its  action  is  very  distinct 
from  that  of  pyro.  If  we  decrease  the  quinol  we  lose  detail,  just  as  in 
pyro,  but  if  we  increase  the  alkali,  unlike  the  pyro  developer,  we  get  no 
increase  in  detail,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  no  increase  in  the  speed 
with  which  it  appears,  unless  we  add  the  alkali  to  a  most  enormous  and 
impracticable  extent,  and  this  is  practically  the  same  whatever  alkali  be 
used.  Ammonia  appears  to  promise  the  best  results,  but  it  has  to  be 
added  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  then  green  fog  makes  its  appearance 
with  as  much  vigour  as  in  any  pyro  and  ammonia-developed  negative. 

To  recapitulate  the  salient  differences  between  pyro  and  quinol.  The 
attainment  of  a  low  curve  of  intensity  practically  means  that  the  detaU, 
or  less  exposed  portions,  must  be  brought  out  rapidly  before  the  high 
lights,  or  more  exposed  portions,  have  had  time  to  gather  density,  and  this 
may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  those  details  can  be 
brought  out.  Now,  when  a  small  quantity  of  pyro  is  present,  increase  of 
alkali  means  increase  in  the  speed  with  which  the  detail  appears ;  but 
with  quinol,  on  the  contrary.  Increase  of  alkali,  in  reasonable  quantity, 
does  not  mean  increase  in  the  speed  of  development.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  the  quinol  itself  must  be  increased,  in  which  case  the  development 
can  be  made  most  rapid,  bat,  ur,ljrtunately,  it  is  alteaded  with  an  equal 
increase  in  density.  The  experiments  show  this  most  conclusively. 
Potassium  bromide  remains  constant  throughout.  As  its  action  is  al- 
ways to  increase  density,  and  as  I  was  striving  to  keep  density  down,  it 
became  unnecessary  to  take  this  salt  into  account,  although  I  found  that 
a  little  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  general  slight  reduction  of  the  presum- 
ably unexposed  portions  of  the  film. 

I  found  no  practical  difference  in  results  when  using  the  fixed  instead 
of  the  caustic  alkaUes  ;  development  was  undoubtedly  more  slow,  but  the 
gradations  were  practically  the  same. 

With  ammonia  I  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  any  sort  of  an 
image,  unless  both  the  ammonia  and  the  quiuol  were  increased  to  a  very 
great  extent.  I  find  one  note,  that  with  half  a  grain  of  quinol  no  image 
showed  after  ten  minutes,  although  twenty-five  minims  of  pure  ammonia 
were  added.  The  whole  of  the  results  with  ammonia  give  green  fog  and 
metallic  fog  in  a  most  virulent  degree,  and  prove,  I  think,  pretty  conclu- 
sively that  quinol  is  just  as  prone  to  fog  as  pyro,  when  used  with  the 
same  alkali. 

Passing  now  to  the  negatives  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  we  see 
that  the  rate  or  speed  of  development  increases  with  the  amount  of  the 
potassium  oxalate  present,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  somewhat  vary  the 
gradations  of  the  scale ;  one  curious  note,  on  diluting  the  ordinary  de- 
veloper with  water,  increases  the  density  of  the  negative  very  consider- 
ably, being  directly  antagonistic  to  the  result  of  having  the  oxalate  in 
great  excess. 

From  the  above  series  of  experiments  I  am  led  to  deduct  that,  as  far 
as  regards  the  getting  out  of  detail,  pyro,  quinol,  and  ferrous  oxalate  are 
all  equal.  As  regards  density — that  is,  the  getting  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  deposit  for  a  given  time  of  exposure — quinol  and  ferrous  oxalate  have, 
perhaps,  the  advantage  over  pyro,  but  my  pyro  series  of  experiments  do 
not  obtain  any  specimens  specially  made  with  the  idea  of  getting  density, 
so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  pyro  may  hold  its  own  even  in  this,  in 
most  cases,  very  undesirable  respect. 

With  regard  to  getting  a  low  intensity  curve,  pyro  is  a  long  way  the 
best,  ferrous  oxalate  comes  next,  and  quinol  last.  I  am,  therefore,  led 
to  believe  that  for  negative  work  quinol  will  never  oust  pyro,  to  which  I 
consider  it  decidedly  inferior.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  make  any 
statement  as  to  the  anti-fogging  tendencies  of  quinol,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  is  simply  a  question  of  the  alkali  that  is  used  ;  with 
ammonia,  even  with  small  quantities,  quinol  gave  me  green  fog  as  badly  as 
any  pyro  developer  ever  did,  and  I  therefore  consider  that  it  ia  not  altogether 
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■o  mee*«fal  is  this  directioa  m  one  has  been  led  to  soppote.  Qainol  is 
not  M  aolnbie  m  fjto,  sad  thsrclan  jmaenU  a  certain  duadTantage  from 
tha  point  of  viaw  of  raady  cartiaflB ;  and.  lasUr,  qninol  is  more  expensive 
than  P7TO.  Tberalore,  taking  all  thaae  mnsidwatioos  into  aoooont,  I  do 
not  Ihmk  that  qainol  is  destmsd  to  soiriT*  loag  as  a  derelaper  for  photo- 
l^aphic  naaalivw.  As  a  developer  for  lantern  plates,  owing  to  the  great 
beamy  in  iLeeolaar  of  deposit  that  can  be  obtained  by  it,  it  may  possibly 
lire  loag  and  pnapar,  bat  as  a  developer  of  negatives  its  restoratioo  to 
the  eooBtiT  of  its  birth  will  bs  as  sboct  as  the  historically  fanoas  re- 
'    I  o(  the  Stoart  dynsity. 


PIPTT  TEABS'  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DnMriagaai 


'Wc  have  already  alloded  to  Poitevin,  and  we  think  we  may  safely  say 
that  what  is  known  as  photo-Uthamnhy  wasto  a  large  extsBt  worked  oat 
I7  Ihk  F- -»**"""■.  and  hare  aaui  OM  tUmMoa  bran^  ■boat  by  light 
cagriaM— in  pusiin  olabitiliiiMMti  jainailiuaecl.  In  this  ease,  after 
daarpiag  the  gelstins  aad  going  over  tt  with  a  greasy  ink,  it  was  fband 
that  where  the  light  h«l  aeled  there  tha  mk  woald  adhere.  The  inky 
pietosa  thna  obtahaad  waa  orteinalhr  tianslencd  to  the  stone,  and  sob- 
■eqoent  JMnrssaJmis  eoold  M  taiisa  in  qoantity  from  this  transfer. 
■  Ink  iwpieesfaa  ttom  tha  iwfaee  itself  eoostitntea  what  «• 
r  lb*  nana*  at  eoBo^ypa,  liehtdmdt,  h«UaOp«>  and  variooa 
a.  The  earboa  image,  is  70a  are  aware,  is  a  tme  relief, 
Aod a phifitn  ■arhaniral  method  WMloaadcd on  this  by  W.  B.  Woodbary. 
Tha  |iresenee  of  the  eoloaxing  -t***^  alw^ya  present  in  oarbon  tiseae 
prevents  the  light  panetiating  to  tba  ieptb  it  olhenriM  would ;  bat  if  «• 
do  away  with  the  eotoaxiag  matlar  cr  rsdnee  it  to  a  minimam,  we  get,  00 
devekfOMsil,  n  very  naritad  mIM  indsad.  Woodbary  obtained  soeh  • 
yictva,  and  ky  kaoHg  it  iMo  •  lead  fiala  by  means  of  laitahU  Mpniatna, 
an  inlagHn  or  aonld  e(  the  etigiani  wm  eecared.  I"'tirseriens  were 
drawn  nan  this  bj  msana  of  a  facial  ink— vix.,  gelaune— holding  a 
eoloulng  mateiial  to  rssembia  the  ta«e  of  the  silver.  It  was  ran  into 
the  mowd  hot,  paper  was  bid  oa  Iba  top,  aad  tha  whole  waa  tightly 
pnssed  in  a  press  of  a  pemiliar  uwiatiaatiui].  Wbta  eold,  the  paper  had 
the  gslatine  pfatnra  attached  to  it,  and  tha  moald  waa  than  leia^  ior  a 
tepetitian  of  Ihe  prinisaa,  WoodhniTtjpa.  aa  thia  mod*  haa  basa  aallad, 
■i«y  be  aaid  to  have  eona  into  aaiMHos  in  IflSi.  It  waa  daly  prMseted 
by  patent.  In  1880  a  Bodiflaatioa  ol  Ihe  pmiiiss  was  fatooght  forward  by 
woodbary.  where  the  relief  iteell,  utelesiad  by  a  layer  of  tinfoU,  was 
amployed  to  draw  the  prints  from.  It  reeeivad  the  name  of  Stannotype. 
Msay  olh«  photo- me^ianical  tiiOBSsais  were  dsvissd  bv  Woodbary.  who 
liiw  tjipime  ialijy.  I  thinV  styled  tba  Caxton  of  tilMlogiaphy.  The 
ia  aartauh  well  Jaawvsil.  vhaa  «•  aae  fliat-nle  liken  iwii  d  eate- 
■d  msa  ana  woaw  rtMlad  in  ttM  akona  lor  the  ■odwt  mam  efooa 


died   in 


■Iraiieaed  eb«a 


Maneaa 


tittoi 

bnledi 

PSBflj.      WoodMny 

Beplembar  «,  18B6. 

We  have  already  nfened  to  Mtsvin.  who  may  be  reekonad  tha  Woodt 
bory  of  France ;  bat  we  wish  at  liiia  point  to  refer  to  a  proasas  worked  oa- 
by  PeiMvia.  aad  ena  whieh  ana  ba  aala  to  give  good  reeolta.  Otguiis 
~  •  praaaaae  o<  a  hManMti  a^idn  laiias  the  elartiag-point : 
prvysMy  wniaa  Ugbi  laaMaib  lonnded  oa  tlka  liygroeeopio 
t  tt  ttM  aabMaaea  eaptofad,  daatolna  and  eagar  ior  tlia  »oat  pwt, 
ii  made  oae  ol.  Afls»  mmtn  a  tea  iaipalpabla  powder  ie  darted  over 
the  plate,  aad  it  adheres  &  Ihoee  patta  pre'laetid  from  the  light;  benee,  a 
negative  givea  a  negative  repfodoetiaa  mersad  aa  regards  right  aad  Isft. 
ftaia  Ihe  aalom  tt  tha  opatalica  tavolvad,  Um  name  tt  tha  "powder 
|rniies"hasbaigiwalott.  Tha  anHa  of  ma  have  btea  foand  to  give 
aiaila*  lasaila  lo  Um  Waiiiaiiiils  aaaalty  eoaplayed.  Piwiaaaphie 
MMaieh  dooe  not  seen  lo  ba  oaa  of  Ihaaa  things  whieh  land  to  hansdt 
jalik  lihi  Woodbary.  the Fnaahaaa  whose 
)  wo  havo  baaa  aaaatd«iag  died  aanwuded.     Ha  sesas  to  have 

1  photographic  applications, 
■  "-^* — 'Vs  Traili  dtt  tm- 
\  bom  at  Conflsns 
We  eannot  go 
farther  with  hia  aanar.  bat  Fraaee.  miadfnl  ol  lU  dUtiognishsd 
has  ereetad  a  enaamemrwatiia  bnrt  lo  Poitevin  in  tiie  town  of 


We  will  simpler  rcler  to  oae  olha>  ahotographic 

■anr  through 


perhape,  which  hae 
paieat.  althe^  thia  ao 
fete  to  Iba  ■IrtiaaV' 
printing  ia  daa  to  aa 
•aiset  oat  ia  UTt, 
lm«L     Thanatanc<  Iha 


Tliaai 


MM  one, 
being  protected  by 
(or  all  are  now  free  to  ass  it — ^1 
it  of  ilidoovery  of  this  mode  of 
Mr.  W.  WUlis.  Jan..  who  took  his  airt 
•obasqBMt  patanu  followed  hi  1678  and 
niaal  twatiuB  involved  is.  howavar,  one  of 
tboaa  ^scovared  as  far  back  as  tha  days  of  Heneliet.  and  is  doe  to  tha 
aetiea  ef  light  oa  a  lerrie  salt,  redaoiag  it  to  the  lower  state  of  oxidation. 
Tha  ftrrie  salt  is  aMiad  ia  the  first  instance  with  a  salt  of  platinom,  and 
paper  coated  wtth  thae  mukue,  after  expoearc,  *sy  behind  a  neative,  is 
Boated  or  diawn  over  a  hot  eolation  of  potaseinm  oxalate.  Wlicn  the 
Beht  has  redosed  the  ferric  bU  to  the  larroos  state,  then  roetaUie 
pialiaaai  is  dcpa>iled.  We  migr  aimpfy  add  that  a  direct  printbig  oat 
platinom  pweiii  has  lately  beaa  devtaed.  bat  it  wonid  appear  that  tha 
^.rintiag  ia  •  vwy  tadioos  affair. 

*  C<adsd«l  (raa  pegsSl 


We  have  not  time  to  go  into  all  the  Tarioas  salts  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  broaght  forward,  and  on  which  light  has  been  found  to 
liave  a  decided  infloenoa.  Salts  of  oraniom  have  been  largely  experi- 
mented with,  and  their  behavioor  seems  to  be  very  much  the  same  in 
eharaeter  aa  that  of  iroa.  The  salts  other  than  iron,  the  ehromates  and 
thoee  of  ailver,  aterted  by  light,  would  require  a  paper  to  themselres. 
I  feel  I  have  trespaased  sufficiently  on  your  patience  as  it  is,  but 
perhape  yoa  may  allow  me  to  oonelade  with  a  quotation  I  have,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  given,  and  one  which  shows  how  photography  was  re- 
garded by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  practical  working  of  it,  but  who 

looked  only  at  its  inflosnoe.    I  refer  to  what  Jane  Welch  Carlyle  wrote  : 

hetheiaveaterofphotogniphy  I  X  set  him  above  even  the  inventor 
a.  It  has  given  more  positive  pleasura  to  poor  suflering  humanity 
than  saytbing  that  has  esst  op  in  my  time,  or  like  to :  this  art,  by  which  even 
the  poor  eaa  poaeaes  thamaalrai  of  tolerable  UKeneues  of  their  absent  dear 


of  caJoronriB. 


Mosta't  it  be  acliag  fevoumbly  on  tha  morality  of  the  country  T    I 
yoa  I  hava  aftaa  gone  hito  my  own  room  in  the  devil's  owu  humour, 


SB  evar  ao  maeh  hclv  water  aad  pritsUy  exorcism  ooold  have  dooe.  I  have  a 
photograph  of  Badoiagtea  Cbnrcb  tower  aad  my  father's  tombstone  in  it,  of 
every  plaice  I  evar  lived  at  as  s  horns,  pbotagnpba  of  old  lovers,  old  fi-ienda, 
old  sarvaats,  oU  doga," 

•  W.  lima,  JUS. 

♦ 

ON  THE  BINDING  OR  FKA.MING  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES. 
[k  CnmainntBattoi  to  tlw  Ediabnrvh  Pholo(rB|iUo  Sooietj.l 
iK  my  early  paper  ••  Sktmit/hr  VittetHf  Tnmmamuie*  oa  OUut  I  advocated 
vary  strongly  tha  mariis  of  tbeM,  and  would  rarer  yon  to  what  in  there  saiii 
That  «ra«  twrntyiii  yaan  aga  Lsntem  aUdaa  have  ainoa  then,  no  doubt,  gone 
CO  growing  in  favour,  bat  not  ao  rapidly  sa  might  raaaonsbly  hare  been  ex- 
psetad.  However,  I  qnita  racantly  beard  that  American  viaiton  to  onr  city 
ware  showiag  a  dacidail  prelaraoce  for  thaae  to  even  the  beautiful  psper  photo- 
papka  aow  ao  easily  uracnrwl,  u  the  form  in  which  ts  carry  sway  iwMtvnirt  of 
their  viait  to  Soollaaa:  sad  I  prefanoce  for  the  diaphanous  photo- 

graphs woald  beeone  very  n  "<adi<(l  an<l  widely  cxt«n<lcil  if  Instru- 

ments  for  viewfaig  them  aatial*. .,  - .  u.out  tha  Uotem  ware  rea<UIy  procurable 

at  moilerate  iiMa, 

But  tboaga  madi  may  be  clsimad  for  the  parmsnenoe  of  the  pictures  on  the 
slides,  wbsi  eaa  be  said  fer  the  dnraliility  o(^  the  peper  bindinga  r  UiwmI  even 
earrfkUy  I  Bad  they  eson  get  iuto  s  frayeil  ami  locseoed  condition  Then 
what  s  twmhlasoiaa  baifaaaa  It  i*  to  gum  011  the  fbar  strips  of  assily  torn 
paper :  swl  these  do  not  soSes,  for,  to  give  a  satisfkctory  ontUns  to  the 
picture.  It  la  amiaaary  lo  iasart  s  paper  nuudc  between  the  two  giassea. 

U  TBI  Bamaa  JotTWaLor  PuorooRAraT  for  January  3,  1868,  in  a  paper 
*  "  Bivalve,"  I  soggsated  the  use  of  ime  piece  of  paper  cut  to  s  proper 


1.  Fol'lad  sad  JUrknl. 
tL  Triaasd. 


2.  I'uuchlMl. 

4,  Opened  and  Fiuuhed. 


ahape,  as  then  flgnred,  lo  do  la  a  firmer  way  all  that  the  mask  nml  four  strips 
of  papsr  peritamed. 

Bghteeo  yaats  later  the  same  l<lca  h»l  occurred  to  Mr.  Thomas  OnlliTer,  as 
be  deecrlbae  end  llgnraa  exactly  finch  a  mount  in  TUE  BniTiau  Joubsal 
PHOTOauraic  Auuxac  for  18W,  at  psge  150. 
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I  .how  on  the  UWe  the  different  it«ge«  of  the  lyrtem  of  mounting  I  now 
follow  It  trill  be  oWned  th«t  both  face,  of  the  ullde  are  now  similarly 
Kuked.  The  form  of  paper  to  effect  this  for  the  coniraouest  shajw  of  opening 
l«  ihuwa  by  Fig.  4 ;  thfe,  efler  the  face  han  been  well  panted,  w  placed  on  a 
hwM  piM*  of  liick  flannel ;  the  transparency,  with  covering  glass  tacked  on 
with  tfanlayei.  of  sealing  wax  inside  tie  conien,  is  then  iinpose<l  face  down- 
wuxU  upon  the  mount  and  brought  to  coincide  with  the  s<iii«rc  A  BC  D.  1  he 
sidM  mMked  W  and  E  are  then  tamed  over  upon  it  by  lifting  the  edges  of  the 
flaniMi  (MM  after  the  other,  and  the  operation  flnUhed  by  next  turning  over 

Now  what  an  the  caterers  of  nhott^raphic  materials  about  that  they  do  not 
proTide  theie  things  f  Why  should  I  have  to  cut  out  each  separate  mount  with 
gun-wad  punch  and  »ci»«or»  when  one  hundred  could  be  atamjied  out  at  one 
operatioa,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  proper  steel  cutters, 
anir  the  ashion  of  envelope  blanks?*  ..... 

It  i*  deairable  that  these  paper  mounts  should  W  cut  from  a  smooth,  thm- 
n  \«h,  tongh  paper;  in  fact,  a  pure  linen  rag  paper,  if  such  can  now  be  got ; 
that  there  shonld  be  snpplied  varieties  giving  choice  of  differently  shaped 
openings;  and  that  they  should  be  of  some  nice  light  colour,  to  allow  of 
writing  on  them  the  titles  and  i«rticnlam  in  ordinary  ink,  for  I  believe  the 
advantage  of  making  the  framings  black  is  illusory.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  blanks  I  nse  are  such  that  at  tlie  comers  the  paper  crosses  well  over  upon 
itself,  thus  securing  firmness  of  hold  and  also  a  mitre-like  joint 

I  confeaa  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  make  with  these  single-piece 
mounts  a  very  neat  job  at  once.  This  arises  from  the  glasses  varying  much  in 
Ihicknees,  and  often  deiiarting  considerably  from  the  exact  sizes  of  3i  x  3^,  but 
>  little  afler-trimming  with  a  knife  will  seldom  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  hnish. 
*  '  R.  if.  Bow,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E. 


LORD  BATLEIGH  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  OPTICS. 
VL 

LoBO  Ratleigr,  in  the  conrse  of  his  sixth  lecture  at  the  Boyal  Institution 
on  the  above  subject,  said  that  some  waves  of  a  beam  of  light  neutralise 
other  wave»,  somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  waves  of  sound,  as  demonstrated 
in  his  preceding  lecture,  but  that  if  a  convex  lens  be  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  beam  of  light,  the  properties  of  the  lens  are  such  that  it  brings  to 
4  tocns  all  the  waves,  including  those  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
neatialised.  Although  the  waves  passing  near  the  edge  of  the  lens  have 
farther  to  travel  than  those  passing  through  the  centre,  the  central  waves 
have  to  pass  through  a  greater  thickness  of  glass,  and  as  light  travels 
more  slowly  through  glass  than  through  air,  the  central  rays  are  more 
retarded,  so  that  all  the  rays  passing  through  the  lens  reach  the  focus  at 
the  same  time.  The  waves  not  previously  in  accord  are  brought  into 
accord  at  the  focns.  In  the  case  of  a  prism,  the  parts  of  the  wave  front 
^bich  pass  through  the  thick  end  are  retarded  more  than  those  which 
pass  tbroogh  the  thin  end. 

He  then  dealt  with  diffraction  phenomena,  saying  that  the  first  gratings 
were  made  bv  Fraunhofer,  who  fastened  gold  leaf  to  glass,  then  scratched 
it  into  fine  lines  by  means  of  a  machine.  Later  on  it  was  found  that 
diamond  scratches  on  glass  would  make  a  more  permanent  grating,  and 
later  still  it  has  become  common  to  rule  hues  upon  speculum  metal, 
becanse  glass,  being  of  nneqnal  hardness,  perhaps  from  the  presence  of 
CDOombined  particles  of  silica,  is  found  to  injure  the  diamond  points,  and 
good  diamond  points  for  the  purpose  are  ditlicult  to  obtain.  From  3000 
to  16,000  or  20,000  to  the  inch  are  about  the  range  of  lines  in  gratings, 
and  speenlam  metal  being  softer  than  glass,  is  less  trying  to  the  diamond 
point  Gratings  do  not  behave  precisely  alike,  because  of  peculiarities 
in  the  ruling.  He  here  projected  upon  the  screen  an  image  of  the  carbon 
poles  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  by  the  use  of  a  grating  showed  how  the 
latter  projected  a  central  image  of  the  points,  and  on  cither  side  thereof 
a  soocesaion  of  spectra,  with  spaces  between  some  of  them ;  the  spectra 
most  distant  from  the  central  image  overlapped  each  other.  Next  he 
repeated  the  experiment,  but  substituted  an  image  of  the  slit  of  tlie 
electric  lamp  for  the  carbons ;  more  perfect  but  less  brilliant  central 
image  and  spectra  were  the  result.  A  diffraction  spectrum  has  about 
ooe-tenth  the  brilliancy  of  the  ordinary  spectrum  ;  the  central  image  gets 
the  lion  s  share  of  the  Ught,  the  rest  of  which  is  divided  among  the  total 
nnmber  of  spectra  produced.  The  blue  end  of  a  diffraction  spectrum  is 
always  nearest  to  the  central  image.  Although  a  diffraction  spectrum  is 
lower  than  tlie  ordmary  spectrum  in  brightness,  it  resolves  fine  lines 
belter,  and  affmrds  a  direct  and  the  most  accurate  method  of  measuring 
wave  lengths.  The  prismatic  spcrtnim  varies  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  angU  of  the  pnsm,  and  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made  ;  it  is  a 
spectrum  depending  upon  the  properties  of  the  material  used ;  it  also 
diUtes  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  diffraction  spectrum  is  more 
properly  treated  as  the  standard. 

In  diaerams  of  the  distribution  of  the  energy  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
a  great  hnmp  in  the  m visible  region  beyond  the  red  end  denotes  the 
?h."  «t"™  '"•""?'""  ''^»'°»  '""f  v"»'  hunip  is  due  to  a  peculiarity  of 
the  P"»ni    and  is  much  lowered  when  a  diffraction  spectrum  is  used  • 

r'e^     A  dlffifnr'r.'F^'"""- '"  "•*  ^'' '°  "^  '"  Btatin^scientTfio 

5Si.'itiEr5vii:£u%r'3o2i..t^;.-^^ 


them,  or  must  ascertain  its  degree  of  transparency.  Professor  Langley 
has  discovered  that  glass  with  no  green  tinge  is  much  more  transparent 
to  the  red  and  the  ultra-red  rays  than  other  kinds  of  glass,  and  in  the 
more  refined  experiments  with  ultra-red  rays  glass  must  be  abandoned 
and  rock-salt  substituted  as  discovered  by  Melloni. 

Lord  Bayleigh  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  scale  of  wave-length  the 
best  to  be  used  in  research  with  the  spectrum,  and  that  he  believed  Mr. 
Johnstone  Stoney  was  the  first  who  raised  the  question  whether  the 
velocity  of  vibration  should  not  be  used  as  the  scale.  On  theoretical 
grounds  the  scale  of  frequency  of  vibration  is  best  to  employ,  but  that  of 
wave-length  is  the  most  convenient. 


A  SECOND  NOTE  REGARDING  STANDS,  BY  MEANS  OF  WHICH 

LANTERN  SLIDES  MAY  BE  SATISFACTORILY  SEEN. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

As  indicating  the  diaphanous  character  of  the  lautem  slides,  &c.,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  instrument  for  viewing  them  should  be  called  a  diaphanoscope, 
or  tnis  shortened  into  diaphascoije. 


The  *'  Diaphascope,"  a  Monocnlar  Form  of  Stereoscope.    (Seen  in  profile,) 


In  the  earlier  form  of  the  stand,  which  I  described  before  this  Society  twenty- 
six  years  ago,*  I  gave  the  preference  to  ground  glass  as  an  illuminating  back- 
ground for  the  tsausparency,  but  placed  several  inches  further  away,  so  that 
the  appearance  of  grain  would  be  lost  by  being  thrown  much  out  of  focus. 
And  for  the  denser  transparencies,  at  least,  I  still  think  this  background  the 
best,  as  giving  a  stronger  illumination. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  had  several  instruments  made,  with  paper  substituted 
for  the  glass,  not  as  being  better,  but  from  allowing  a  more  portable  form  to  be 
adopted.  This  is  shown  by  the  figure.  The  slide  is  at  S ;  on  B  is  laid  the 
cardboard  to  form  the  background  ;  the  lens,  L,  is  fitted  to  a  draw-tube,  which 
can  be  adjusted  to  suit  ditt'erent  sights,  being  pushed  further  down  for  near- 
sighted persons.  B  has  a  dovetailed  connexion  with  A,  and  A  with  C,  so  that 
the  whole  can  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  in  small  compass. 

Two  constructive  details  of  the  instrument  in  either  form  are,  first,  to  pro- 
vide a  lens  capable  of  giving  a  comparatively  flat  field  over  the  extent  of  a 
lantern  slide,  and  that  with  a  considerable  magnifying  power  ;  and,  second,  to 
enclose  the  transparency,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  effects  of  light  being 
reflected  from  its  face. 

As  to  the  lens,  I  have  usually  adopted  a  simple  plano-convex  one  of  about 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  focal  length,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  or  more  in 


Diagram  illustrative  of  the  Optical  Principles  involved  in  the  Constmction  of  the 
Diaphascope. 

diameter.     This  gives  a  fairly  good  result,  and  the  picture  is   seen  in  the 

instrument  much  more  perfectly,  I  think,  than  it  ever  is  on  the  wall  screen.     I 

•  Thk  British  Joubual  or  Photoorapht  for  March  2, 1883,  p\ge  101. 
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nay  htn  oBtt  •  fcw  icnnrlDi  apon  the  oOBditions  onder  which  a  pUno-eonTcz 
)eas  acta,  Fbkt,  lat  n*  pnwaed  u  if  to  tik*  *  pbotognpbic  view  with  vuch  a 
leoa.  TIm  botparitioa  Ibr  the  atop  (aw  Cgim)  for  the  maiigined  pencil  of  ray>, 
S  A,  will  ba  at  S,  anirad  at  thna :— Ciatkaontra  of  cunratura  of  the  face  A  D, 
ud  AS  ia  taken  =  AC-i-ii.  Now  the  Biril  of  ny*  8 A  will  pass  Into  and 
oat  of  the  icna  in  the  ladkl  dinction  CAB,  and  will  couequentljr  hare  the 
longeat  [waihie  Ibcal  diatanca  ABl  And  for  Intermediate  pencil*  thia  ia 
Mwlj  comet.  IIm  eorratore  of  the  Held  will  hare  C  lor  ita  centre,  and 
liierefon  a  radioB  of  ciUTatare  eqaal  to  the  focal  latv^^  *"B."'^''tH  t>7  the 
-a  hit*  of  corvatue  of  the  eoovaz  hea  ef  tka  boa. 

On  the  labia  I  pboa  a  tcaaapanaey  prialad  htm  a  aaiprtiva  takan  by  mdi  a 
Jen*.*  It  ia  better  than  Bight  ba  ezpMlad,  eapedaUy  when  we  eooaider  that 
Uttla  advaatiga  eiA  ba  fot  froaa  OMBgaTery  maUitan.  A  very  unall  atop 
woold  radaca  the  afaenaUMH  at  tka  ahUla  ngioB  of  the  pictnre,  bat  wonld 
have  TCtT  littla  aadiaiBtiat  eflect  apoa  the  chromatic  confusion  at  the  niar- 
ffaa.  the  ttop  aMd  tn  thia  iDataDee  wae  aqnal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  focal 
fanctk  Badiaa  of  eaa*ez  face  =  175,  focal  leeyth  s  94,  radio*  of  cnrrature 
ef  the  >eU  lUIy  Are  inebe* ;  angle  of  ricw  emEnoed  by  thraa-inch  width  of 

Taapiiper  I'raad  balbiw  tUa  Soeiaty  ea  ICay  6,  18aS,t  I  deacribed  my  plan 
•(  mmffhm  dowa  tka  earratana  of  the  fleld,  aad  Inekted  that  it  wa*  quite  a* 
i^MVMrt  to  keep  tha  earre*  girea  by  the  frtmuj  aad  aaeoodary  foci  from 
tepaialiat  vaiy  fir  aa  it  wa*  to  approach  to  aa  annca  Wat  new  of  Oeld.  Now 
I  alMbaia  mack  of  Ike  cooiiiantiTely  food  e6eeC*  mt  by  thia  aimple  Una  to 
the  bet  that  with  it  the  jriiaaiy  aad  aaeoadary  fod  are  uitad,  and  ooo- 
aaonaatly  there  la  ao  aatinaatiea* 

I<*t  aa  aow  eoMUar  tha  aeUM  of  tha  hat  wiMB  eaployed  to  Ttow  tkapboto- 
■laBh.  OaMoai  l>a>  —  «ya  b  aatatttatad  ior  Ibe  atep  la  tfca  a™,  the 
caalnaftkaey^iaaahaaUooiMidawitktkapalatS;  and  let  na  now  legaid 
the  peadl*  of  rava  a*  traTelling  back  again  ftoa  the  pictare^  Thiu  the  ray* 
of  the  dimgeot  pencil  from  point  B  are  nadand  parallel  by  the  leiu  at  A, 
aad  catmag  tha  eye  at  the  wne  aagle  they  had  vkaa  ia  tha  ftnt  opafatioB 
tkey  WW  weaJTad  horn  the  laaihiaia, tlwy  aait  baeMii  JuaaiiJ  witkaratfaa. 


Aa  tka  eyakall  oadDataa  i>  Ita 

aad  tkaa  tha  pietar*  ta-Tia««d  ia 

batag  eenaeled  by  the  iweena 
.... 


ithaotkvpaadl*, 

t  Mrnctlta,  tbe  diatortkni  (mBO) 

of  the  (aaa  oa  tka  aaaM  frtMiple  aa  1 

XL1863.t 

t  diapheeeope,  area  whaa  thia 


:ulaiaad  fai  a  paper  rad  before  yoa  cm  October  i 

I  vntK  adag  a  hkh  BMgnifyiag  p«««r  ia  tba 
raaa  inaalw  to  tka  tiiiwretieal  role,  wktek  waaBrlbea'the  adoption  of  a  leaa  of 
Ike  aHM  feaal  l«(tk  aa  waa  oaad  la  takkg  Aa  aagMi*a  faiihe  eve  of  aqnal  or 


caataatfriaUac:  arif  tka  troaaaaranry  bearafaoad  copy  ikoa  a  laiga  aaga- 
tif«  tkaa  a  faeal  laaglk  ladaaad  it  the  aaaa  latki    Two  adTaaiaffaa  are  ciiaad 
by  Oiiag  tke  poowfol  lena    we  eaa  tka  aiaatar  detaila  aoio  perfectly ;  and 
torn  tka  laigar  a|^|iai«Mt  a«de  of  Tiew  tke  pietan  giraa  a  (aaliag  of  expaaw. 
I  kart  pfiead  on  tka  toSa  two  dtaphaMopae  with  lenaaa  eqoal  to  3-3  and 


la  thaae  ara  *•■»  Uaatical  tiaaepanooia*,  aad  I 
By«aoonaiaMinlafftke*a,onaaawtkaother,  wiUbeatnek  with  the 
eoa<raeted  rkarattar  of  tke  view  m  aaen  bf  tka  ara-iaak  lea*.  Tbe  appannt 
aaglaaof  TiewwiUbeaboatficraodM'MMaetivaly;  the  actnal  view  aa  token 
«ntkanniHMwaa,ltalhw,»r. 

latriajgaiMtHai  mif^iny  kr  tka  Mipaae  of  printing  laatam  alide*  by 
nimifll,  HwnaH  tanaragy  ba  ad»<i^l%1br  eeeoral  naaoo*.  to  aae  a  riew  leae 
ef  abort  foeal  lai«tk,  and  ao  do  away  vilk  any  objectioB  oa  tke  ecora  of  folae 
penpactiva^ 

Aad  attkongk  tka  aoMabraawUa  Iwi  W  qviiad  to  tkadiaphaanm  bakavw 

hiriywnll.ltwnMaoJonktkak<lwtoi^anaekw-atleinisJtt«eo«* 
af*aek,if  aMdalaaaatban,rfMiMaalhartot.  Tha  focal  la^Uk  I  akenVl 
{nfor  wonld  aot  Mneh  essand  Ikna  faidMa ;  aal  tkera  la  thia  to  be  aaid  in 
MToar  of  tha  plane  aaaia*.  ar  aMdanlely  ■aniinaa  achronatic,  that  tha  aye 

'    tkediaaMtarai^tbaradaood 

to  the  di&rently  coloured  p^ere 
For  oidlaary  piotoiee  the 


MToar  of  tha  plane  i— »ai,  ar 
any  ba  piaead  fory  near  to  it,  a 
toaniMkerlaaaL 


baM 


I.wonld  cnll 
ny  be  oead  aa 
.  I  fc^ey. tot  byaefai|a 


atoaaeoloar,  ororaaga    Forwintry 
~  by  tke  pala  lUae,  aad  Ibr  anaaet 


TBI  OAJmU  tX  aWRUBLAXD  AZD  OX  TBI  ALFSL 

r"      I  •  r  I  •  iiir  I  1  laiiin n  i  mrr  •     ■  — - 1 

•wrnauAn,  -  the  planiMad  e(  laBepak"  M  I*  ka«  bean  hapfOy  eallad,  ie  ao  aarily 
waitii.eadllaalHnt<liaieieiiiaiaiiwWhlaaMhe»n<»waaalKlhatitha*baeoew 
to  taa^r  loiMnaa  aara  foaOlae  Ikna  tha  balt^  nawto  ef  Ihair  aaliva  hud  I  aad 
NlaaOTtalalyaereaaitfwMMnaltaltad  Mae*  to  arry  awaj  wUh  eae  a  good  tiaiil 
MM*f  MabaaaMaelhMef  aeeHether  •■opMBeoatriM.  The  piataiaaqaa  aatare 
*(  Ha  aaaaaay,  wUab  glaea  M  IMmat  to  the  ^ra  ef  lb*  caaand  taaeeOar,  awkae  tt  a 
kapir  boniaf  gnaad  tott*  fbaieffapbar,  Md  }«*.  Iho^h  beaka  toaaaaefable  aM7 
tolnealwMib  liii  •  ■iilli  ilialaaditaiiwiry torth«tiBwllareadtoariat.tkara 
are  aOM,  te  for  aa  I  kaaw,  wrttta  far  Ih*  awiimr  phoMfravbar,  ftTtag  hia  Uata  a* 
toli«M.aipaeara,patotaafTtowlotoebaaan.*a4petataofft*wtob*avoUad.  Aad 
It  la  tea  trying  to  Ika  faiiMae  aad  liaa|ii  ef  tka  aaahadaiMa  aaatanr  to  haTe  to 
«Mla  fBoriaaa  anarfdaa  to  hoaMag  foe  ptataNBtaa  ipete  whteh  whan  foa^  aia  aaaleaa 
forpbelagrepky.  Mate  aay  a«  yen  ganlfoaaan  eter  bean  told  ef  a  iplaadH  Tlaw  to  be 
obtained  fceea  a  etato  km,  and.  altar  a  hat  walk  ap  »  al— p  bill  tor  a  aeapla  ef  hoara 
kaaafly  Mm  wttk  jonr  pb«t«|ieibla  tmfttmr^U,  jau  bar*  laaabed  Ike  apot  and 
foand  agonal  raaa  ilialikii  ant  lifon  yen  bM  qolla  atalaaa  aaoapl  to  tha  aan 
wbal*pr»*Modw<lhaMxtSaManer  alaneifkeaMaMopeP  What  woald  the 
paaiwaaiatteoilheMglerHent  Mane  hehian  en  a  «aaf1«r  plater  TharaBtgktb* 
|tn«r  at  BagaMeanaato  the  paaaraBa,bat  Ikare  weald  to  Utiia  ef  it  on  the  (|BarUr. 

,  *  (h  aw  KeaafMBflil  tf  Wim  iittraaiaWt  Uatf.  he  ay  rMatfc*  to  Tna  Bamga 
Jovaaat.  or  Pnoteoaaprr,  UO*.  pve  Bl. 

t  nnitaniaaJevaaai,orPnotoenar>T,tM*,piMeaSaadlSI. 

t  1>  MetoM  JtMlaMf  CWr>e«  Oaawra  ObpaVe^UrtH  •waaa^aStafla  J>i«- 
•»'"••  tM«, Taa  Bamaa  JoemaiAL or  raomeaiiai.  IMS,  pK*  «>• 


pUte.  "  Oh,"  aaid  a  friend,  "  I  always  look  at  the  photognplu  in  the  shop  windows, 
and  ftnd  out  throngh  them  what  tliere  is  to  take."  It  is  always  osef  nl  to  examine  the* 
photographs  in  the  shop  wladowi,  and  there  is  always  something:  to  be  learnt  from 
them,  if  it  is  only  what  to  avoid,  for  it  is  not  every  good  manipulator  who  has  the  eye 
of  an  artist. 

It  would  be  a  coaveaiaao*  to  pliotofrraphers  if  a  kind  of  photographic  Swiss  Audtlu;  r 
were  eoaplled,  gtrlag  paittealara  of  the  principal  views  in  the  locality— how  they  can 
to  raanhad.  tha  beet  hoar  of  the  day  for  photographing  them,  the  lenses,  with  length 
ef  faeoB  beat  idaptsit  tor  taUag  theaa— with  a  note  of  tbe  moat  picturesque  spot* 
wtBUa  a  f  lawaahli  djatanee,  to  wktob  Aoald  be  added  a  hat  of  botala  in  which  dark 
roeeaa  an  prorldad.  I  have  not  tha  pnaamptioa  to  snppoae  that  thaae  oonditions  wiU 
to  perfectly  falfillad  lOr  tbe  pfasraa  named  in  the  short  lecture  I  have  the  honour  of 
daUveriag  hefca*  yon.  ana  ao  (ar  as  it  (oes,  but  I  hope  the  remarks  I  may  have  tO' 
make  and  tha  laBtem  pietuiaa  by  which  they  will  be  illustrated  may  to  useful  to  any 
one  who  eonteBplataa  photognvby  in  Switierland  and  haa  had  no  preriona  experience 
In  the  euuBtrj. 

I  took  riz  doeen  platea  with  aaa,  aad  loat  only  aix— two  through  over  exposure,  four 
by  doable  eapoaaiei  there  waao  three  dapUoalee  which  I  have  not  prated,  and  I 
brooghthackaiz^sitaai  the  ethar  Mty^eeea  ptetnrt*  will  to  exliihited  on  the  screen. 

Aa  to  oatdt,  portasago  ie  etoap  la  Switaerlaail  (  it  ia,  thatefora,  more  easy  to  use  a 
kuga  eaman  thaca  than  to  aaaaa  other  eooatriea  I  batlprrfbrtoemployportenwlien 
Iplaeaa,endtotolBdepenJenteftham  absn  It  anita  my  parpeae.  With  a  big  camera 
yon  are  Had  to  a  pertar  i  yen  eaa  aaora  aowharo  without  hbn.  I  should,  therefon  » 
even  to  Bailaailand.  peeler  a  eeaaera  I  eoald  earry  niyaolf  mther  than  lie  entirely 
dependant  en  ethers  i  aad  I  tore  ao  eaaaa  to  regret  barbig  taken  a  half-plate  camera, 
eapaelalty  aa  tha  nlargaaaaBt  ef  pietares  ia  so  rsadily  eOnated. 

Thia  haM-phita  oemara  bad  fonr  deable  haeka,  tto  whole  packed  comfortably  into  a 
walarpraef  cnavaa  eaaa,  laatbsr  toand,  to  the  top  of  which  tbe  lega  vrere  strapped ; 
the  whole  waa  oarried  by  maaaa  ef  a  bread  weoUea  web  (not  leather  str^),  which  waa 
paaaed  down  the  aidaa  ef  the  eaaa  aad  aadarasatb  the  bottom,  giving  good  support, 
aad  looae  eaengb  at  the  top  to  altag  erer  tha  bead  and  one  shoulder.  Aa  regards 
leaaae,  I  teak  hot  eaa,  a  Dallmeysr  rapid  teelilfaMari  bad  I  taken  enother  lens  I 
ibonMbateprafcrredaldngfciina  toashert-iaeaaleaai  the  hrttar  asight  have  been 
aaaM  to  aoew  of  the  tewaa^  thewb  I  aseaaga*  arell  enoagh  witboot  it,  tbe  former 
weald  certabUy  have  bean  very  aeafnl  on  tto  moontaiaa.  Aa  I  stated  before,  I  took 
aix  deaan  pie  lis  I  triad  tlaa,  but  In  my  haada  their  action  waa  not  snfBcicntly 
iiai  lain  to  indaee  aM  to  dspend  npoa  them.  Tto  raat  of  the  ontfit  eoaaisted  of  a 
foldlag  kaip,  tiro  tinja,  a  Bght4lgbt  plato  tox.  a  sawU  wide-awath  bottle  eoatainiag 
far  the  pMaa  to  toeaty-(oar.grala  paeketa  (the  pyro  eompnaaad  took 
Utile  spaae),  a  batMe  ef  emmonia  aad  bromide,  and  a  bottle  of  bromide  to 


IpMedi 


dMbnHgp  at  the  Coalom  boasaa,  aa  tbe  Bwiaa  have  lately  put  a 


I 
da^  apen  laverttd  plata*>  I  tonad  aona  enywbar*  i  the  eOcial*  were  evarywhere 
meet  eenaidanto  aadaoorteena.  I  waa  aaked  on  the  Swita  frontier  what  nnmber  o( 
plalaa  I  had  aad  tbe  dhe.  tbe  ndhilah  eewptad  my  statement,  and  charged  a  small 
daty,  aad  allowed  tto  lieggegs  to  paa*  wttbout  eraialmitlon. 

Tlw  anly  addWen  to  the  entdt  I  eeaU  saggsat  wtmM  to  to  bidede  a  aecond  front 
earryiag  two  laaaaa,  witk  a  loose  paiKtion  far  tha  balf-plate  camera,  ao  aa  to  make  it 
avafflable  for  viewa  atthar  ef  tolt-pleto  or  ales  aeample  aiae.  Undoobledly  pbotograpbe 
ef  Balm  eaaaery  ean  to  beet  antayed  to  the  farm  ef  stweegiaplia  i  only  In  that  form 
end  a  aatarsi  reliaf  oWalaed,  Beaa  pielnraa  I  have  of 
look,  in  tbe  stogie  pietan,  doaa  at  band,  and 
>l ;  la  tto  stareograph  they  wonld  have  appeared  In  their  right 

■t  paint  to  to  obaerved  oa  pbotegraphle  expedWene  generally  ia 
todeaaiaptaatplataaftoaallaMtotiaetoeorraetthecxpoaaraai  had  I  emitled  to  do 
tbia  I  ahanid  tore  had  vaty  bw  pietarm  to  show  yoa,  (or  It  waa  very  evident  that  I 
waa  over  expoaiag  oa  tto  otbar  aide  of  tha  Channel  with  azpoanna  which  wonld  have 
doaa  very  wall  oa  Ihia  side.  I  feaad  ont  my  (aalt  on  developing  one  or  two  platae 
early  eaoagb  to  aerreet  It  befate  rsaiklag  Bwitaarlaad.  In  soma  few  of  the  hotels 
dark  reoou  are  pierldad. bat  a*  a  rale  tto  aamlsar  who  wl*b**  to  develop  most  either 
do  so  la  bis  private  raeea  at  night  or  oblata  parmlailen  (torn,  aad  amke  (eircoapeaaa- 
tlen  for  diataibaaee  to,  aeme  loeal  photogimpber  to  develop  to  fab  dark  room  at  an 
hoar  aihen  to  will  net  to  aefanr  It.  Pursatag  the  latter  coarse  lad  to  my  introduction 
to  aaeae  piiisndiiaal  ama  ef  stondlag  aad  repato  ia  thahr  own  aelghbonrbood,  and 
aaealiantfallewalfaaadlhammdthranghthas  I  oblaiaad  aoaw  tostght  into  the 
piai  llin  iif  lbs  rrmMaaatal  slndlin  Everywbaia  oxalato  davelopmant  appear*  to  to 
the  method  emplayed.  <w  j-a^—i-j  f-.  ji.«n»,.ii  that  I  n»j  pym  !,«  m.ii~i  .lui 
evldant|ythea^Iwa*totofW*di  thayhadgiven  np  pyro  famg  ago,  basaid.  On 
aaeiag  tto  aegaHv  piedaead  by  pyro,  however,  bia  opinion  underwent  a  change. 
Oaa,  IfafsHat  in  Ike  Jlft,  to  waa  pleased  to  s^le  "  magni/tqiu."    Be  particularly 


tto  extreaae  delioaey  aad  abarpoaaa  of  tto  lauge,  tbe  latter  dne  paitly  to  a 
(avoorito  Oallaeyer  rapid  netniaear,  bat,  aadonbtedly,  la  ao  Inconaiderable  degree 

dae  to  tto '-  developer  i  (or  oa  eomparing  with  Ua  oxakta  nagativaa  I  found 

u,m»  of  tto  laer  detatt  ehUtetatad.  If  I  may  ao  expram  it,  by  tto  piling  up  of  tto 
ligbla,  which  seema  aeeaaaary  la  aaiaig  aa  iiialale  developer  if  great  contrast  and  pluck 
ara  raqaired.  for  tto  Jsjoitl  beii«  of  a  blna-blaek  eolonr  it  ia  maob  laaa  aotinio  than 
tto yaOowbeDwaef  the oHMntoMd pyro.  Hto  aegativea  bad  tto  qnalltiea  and  very 
maeh  tto  appaaaanaa  at  teed  aegatlvee  of  Ito  eld  eoOedha  type. 

AdMkrBemle,efeeaiee,netaaaesaelty  tor  tto  ehangiag  of  platea  i  my  cardboard 
(oldlag  laatam,  with  Ita  wiadow  of  ruby  material,  a  candle  end  inside,  aad  a  bit  of  tin 
plato  oa  tto  top,  gave  a  aafa  aad  anfloiattt  light  for  changing  platea  at  night. 

tf  tto  roate  to  Paria  b  taken  tU  Oalaia  and  Dover,  Amiena  will  to  paaaed.  A  night 
eaatoprodtablyapaBtthara,  Tto  Cathedral  is  well  worth  a  few  plate*.  Good  viewa 
ef  tto  exterior  oaa  to  obtaiaed  I  of  tto  aontb-east,  from  tbe  street  mnning  south  from 
ttoaaatead;  of  tto  aeath  porch  i  of  tto  vest  end,  from  tto  south-west;  and  of  the 
great  weat  doora.  Tto  tnt  three  can  to  taken  in  the  morning,  the  two  last  named  at 
two  la  tto  aneraooa  i  tto  aaa  aill  to  round  aafldently  by  that  time  to  throw  up  in 
food  raUaf  tto  arved  work,  aad  there  wiU  to  aafleient  time  to  take  tto  fast  trahi  for 
Parle.  Tto  aspeean  ia  Jane  with  Uord  ordinary  or  Miall's  pUtea  will  to  one  second 
or  leea,  with  f-M.  There  are  some  intsieating  old  Cgnre  aabjeeta  carved  in  high  relief 
wUeb  are  weD  worth  a  plato  or  two;  they  will  to  found  iaalde  tto  church,  on  the 
walla  of  tto  eboir,  bat  entslde  of  It. 

There  are  iatereetiiw  vIewa  to  to  obtained  in  Paris,  tot  tto  diillonlty  is  to  know 
(ram  whom  permtoioa  aaa  to  oblaioad  to  photograph  ttom  i  half  a  dosen  dilferent 
may  tore  to  to  laterviewed  for  permlsaion  to  tato  aa  many  pictnrea.    To  take 
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•w.  -..W-*  l«M  U  to  OMUt  twobto.  If  the  Tlew.  »r«  worth  it.  three  or  four  days 
i;TL2TSirtaX«d(0Tphoto»mphUMrtbem.  There  majr  soon  he  r™»ter 
!lil!£  k?t!L^««i>UM  to  TtriM  U  the  member,  of  the  new  amateur  photographic 
^^^^l^^^teln^i^'c*  in  a  fraternal  manner  towards  their  ccfrire,  in  the 

"b-,  __-  _oo|,  rtop  at  PontarUer  on  their  way  to  SwiUerUnd,  viA  Dijon,  yet  the 
..MdllSaodbtotrotiiiir.  in  the  midst,  ae  it  i^  of  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Jura 
-^!-i!Lr  T.  the  town  itwlf  there  is  notliinir  partionlarly  striking ;  the  old  gate- 
r»^lMi*  b*  w«r*  a  ptate,  and  a  riow  may  be  obtained  from  the  pnblio  gardens  and 
Hw alUw btkkM,  bnt  there  are  good  riows  of  forest  scenery  with  a  mountain  stream 
a  Mile  or  Sreoat  of  the  town,  and  of  mountain  scenery  at  greater  distances.  We 
huHMMd  dnrin*  onr  sUy  there  to  come  in  for  the  rfU  Dieti,  a  spectacle  which,  in 
itTi^Mw  of  a  UtUe  old-fashioned  French  town,  was  worthy  of  any  painter's  brush. 
Pj^,  Jia^  rroapa  were  mo«t  totereeting  and  picturesque.  Unfortunately  the  sky 
WM  »i<m<llMlj  *iU  •»*  OT«n»«t.  and  shutter  work  was  entirely  out  of  the  qnestion. 
The  BhateffTaph  before  you  of  the  funeral  party  headed  by  the  priest  and  acolytes,  Ac. 
WM  MWB  on  the  following  day :  the  light  was  better,  bot  stUl  very  poor.  Thepieturc 
howvrer  »ach  a<  it  is,  was  secured  by  a  drop  shutter  aud  leus  stopped  down  to  /-ll. 

On  tbi  way  from  PontarUer  to  Nenohatel.  the  train  winds  in  and  out,  first  round 
am  inmr  at  »h«  Jnni  monntains,  then  round  another,  giving  in  great  variety  some 
undiMe  viOTfi;  not  many,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  would  loud  themselves  to  photo- 
mphv  from  the  spots  from  which  we  viewed  them  ;  there  was,  however,  one  exception 
—a  little  valley  hounded  bv  mountains  with  a  brawling  stream  running  down  it,  near, 
I  think,  the  third  rtation 'before  reaching  Nenohatel.  I  intended  to  go  back  for  it, 
bat  the'tmins  ran  inconveniently  and  I  conld  not  spare  the  time.  The  first  view  taken 
in  Keochitel  was  the  photograph  of  the  market-phioe,  which  was  taken  in  the  early 
noratoc  witt  the  f-U  drop  shutter  Ilford  extra  rapid ;  it  would  have  been  much 
iapnnad  if  the  people  bad  been  in  national  costume,  but  here,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and 
dsewbere  (Sonet  inolnded),  the  national  costumes  are  fast  disappearing.  The  building 
with  the  tnrrel*  in  the  background  is  of  great  antiquity  and  is  worth  a  plate  to  itself. 
Whilst  waiting  for  the  people  to  move  on  from  the  front  of  the  lens,  a  pretty-looking 
8wte  girl  came  up  and  modestly  asked,  "  Does  Monsieur  take  portraits,  aud  how  much 
wvold  he  obaige  for  taking  here  ?"  Monsieur  inwardly  thought  he  would  be  only  too 
nbasiid  to  take  half  a  dozen  for  nothing  if  only  Mademoiselle  had  been  in  costume, 
tyot  what  be  aud  w»«  hypocritical ;  "  Monsieur  regi-etted  that  he  was  only  a  land- 
scttpa  pbotograplter,  aud  he  feared  that  no  photograph  of  his  would  do  justice  to 
ICadwnoiMUe."  Hadamoiselle  retired  looking  pleased,  though  with  a  shade  of 
dimppointaaBt. 

The  eUef  interest  of  the  place  centres  in  the  Schloss,  the  palace  in  ancient  days  of 
the  kings  of  Nenohatel,  now  converted  into  Government  offices  ;  built  on  an  eminence 
it  dominates  the  town,  and  is  a  prominent  object  wlien  seen  from  any  part  of  it.  The 
beat  view  of  this  fine  group  of  buildings  is  obtained  from  the  railroad,  a  few  yards 
from  the  pointsman's  cottage.  Ask  the  way.  Ton  will  have  to  mount  an  innumerable 
number  oi  steps,  but  the  view  a  few  yards  along  the  line  from  the  cottage  will  well 

i^pn*  yoa the  chateau  towering  up  high  above  the  town,  aud  in  the  background  the 

lake  irith  the  plain  boyoud  ending  in  the  range  of  the  snow-capped  Alps.  The  view 
should  be  ta^n  either  in  the  early  morning  or  in  the  eveuing ;  by  day  the  mouutains 
are  capped  or  totally  obecored  by  mist ;  the  exposure  will  be  very  short,  one  or  one 
aod  a  half  seconds,  with  plate  of  ordinary  rapidity,  stop  /-32,  time  half-past  six  in  the 
nkorainff.  June  12.  Yon  will  have  to  descend  and  remount  to  reach  the  Schloss ;  two 
view*  at  least  are  worth  taking  there,  the  entrance  and  fwfath  of  the  palace,  and  the 
cloisten  of  the  chapel.  The  former  should  be  taken  between  half  past  eleven  and 
twelve,  expoatin  one  and  a  quarter  seconds  in  June,  f-33f  the  latter  three  seconds, 
same  stop.  The  chapel  is  not  wortli  a  plate,  it  has  been  so  mutilated  ;  but  there  is 
a  enrioas  monumental  group  inside  of  the  twelfth  century,  consisting  of  fifteen  life- 
tiled  Sgure*.  W.  Miles  Basnss. 

(To  he  conlintud.) 


lilTEBSATIOKAL      PhOTOOBAPHIO      EiHIBITIOS,     CbYSIAL     PaLAOE,     S.E. 

Lamtkbh  Dmsios.  List  of  Awards.  Section  A.  Amateurs  only. — 
Ctau  I.  British  lAindscape,  Seymour  Conway ;  Class  II.  Foreign 
Subject*,  W.  A.  Greene ;  Claa»  III.  Seascapes,  A.  E.  Dresser;  Class  iv. 
Architecture — fiifmor,  J.  B.  Hilditch ;  Clots  V.  Architecture— Interior, 
T.  M.  Brownigg;  Clatt  VI.  Animals,  Lewis  Medland ;  Class  VII. 
Figures  in  Motion,  Henry  Little ;  Class  VIII.  Microscopical,  F.  H. 
Evans;  CUiss  IX.  no  award;  also  medal  to  F.  Briglmen  for  his 
exhibit  in  Class  III.  Section  B.  Open  to  all  (forty-eight  slides). — 
Clou  I.  British  SubjecU,  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.;  Class  II.  Foreign 
Subjects,  Cyril  Frith ;  Class  III.  Slides  produced  by  Mechanical  Processes, 
The  Scioptican  Company. 


Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Philadelphia ;  George  B.  Wood,  Philadelphia; 
Paul  Lange,  Liverpool,  England;  Robert  S.  Eedfleld,  Philadelphia; 
Richard  Keene,  Derby,  England ;  Harry  Symonds,  Portsmouth,  England ; 
S.  W.  Burnham,  Lick  Observatory,  California ;  The  Bev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
M.A.,  Cambridge,  England ;  H.  A.  Latimer,  Boston,  Mass. ;  A.  K.  i\ 
Trask,  Philadelphia ;  George  A.  Nelson,  Lowell,  Mass.  ;  E.  T.  Hazzard, 
Philadelphia ;  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Anckorn,  Arbroath,  Scotland. 


AmntcAn  Exhibitios.  Awards. — The  Board  of  Judges  appointed  to  make 
the  awards  of  diplomas  for  work  at  the  Joint  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Amatenr  Photographers  of  New  York,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  fully  make  the  following  awards  : 

Diplomas  for  Special  Excellence. — 1.  For  landscape  or  marine  views. 

Harry  Tolley,  Nottingham,  England,  No.  .524,  On  the  Lonely  Shore.  2. 
Kor  portraits— Frederick  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia,  No.  303,  Miscellaneous 

Portraits.      3.    For  genre   subjects  and   figure    compositions. W.   W. 

Winter,  Derby,  Engluid,  No.  608,  My  Mammy,  i.  For  work  by  ladies 
—Mrs.  8.  M.  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  No.  811,  Entire  Exhibit.  S 
For  EnlargonentB— William  H.  Ban,  Philadelphia,  Nos.  340  to  343.  6. 
For  Laoteni  Slides— Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland,  Baltimore, '  Md. 
7.  For  applied  photography,  soieBtific  or  teohnieal— Prof.  Henry  A.'. 
Bowlmnd,  Baltiinore,  for  photographic  maps  of  the  normal  solar  spectrum, 
■rcond  series,  1888.  Diplomas  for  Excellence.  —  For  entire  exhibits- 
Frank  M.  Sntcliffe,  Whitby,  England  ;  William  Parry,  Shields,  Eng- 
Und  J  J.  P.  Gibson,  Hexham,  England ;  John  Bartlett,  Philadelphia  • 


©ur  lEliitorial  Catle. 


Flash  Light  Family  Groups. 
We  have  before  us  a  series  of  domestic  groups  taken  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Taverner,  jun.,  by  means  of  Hart's  patent  magnesium  flash  lamp.  M'& 
learn  that  two  of  these  lamps  were  used  in  the  production  of  each  of 
these  home  scenes,  which  may  account  for  their  delicate  softness  com- 
bined with  vigour,  while  free  from  heavy  or  harsh  shadows.  The 
grouping  and  general  arrangements  are  not  less  artistically  made  than 
skillfully  carried  into  photographic  effect.  They  show  the  possibility 
of  taking  groups  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  with  a  total  inde- 
pendence of  daylight.  For  tliese  pictures  Mr.  Taverner  was  awarded,, 
and  most  justly  so,  a  medal  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  E.xhibition. 


An  Improved  Flash   Lamp. 

By  F.  W.  Haet,  Kingsland  Graen. 
SiNCB  the  time  when  Mr.  Hart  first  exhibited  at  the  North  London 
Photographic  Society  the  outcome  of  his  experiments,  made  with  a 
view  to  the  further  improving  of  the  Hart  &  Bishop  lamp,  he  has 
been  assiduously  at  work  in  effecting  still  greater  improvements  tliaa 
those  first  foreshadowed,  until  at  last  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
further  room  is  left  for  improvement.  The  lamp,  as  placed  in  our 
hands,  is  of  what  we  might  designate  the  domestic  order,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  suitable  for  interior  views,  or  small  groups  in  the  parlour  or 
drawing  room,  in  contradistinction  to  the  powerful  battery  required 
for  embracing  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  the  dining  tables  of  a  restaurajit, 
or  a  piece  of  architecture  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  street — ^feats  which, 
we  have  placed  on  record  as  having  been  successfully  effected.  This 
"  domestic  "  article  consists  of  two  lamps,  capable  of  being  separated 
from  each  other  to  any  reasonable  distance,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  lighting  required.  They  are  by  rubber  tubes  connected  with  a- 
metallic  reservoir,  in  which  is  kept  a  store  of  compressed  air,  and 
which  is  thus  charged  when  wanted  by  the  action  of  the  hand  upon  a^ 
pneumatic  ball.  The  lamp  itself  differs  in  no  essential  respect  as 
regards  its  burning  qualities  from  that  which  we  described  in  these 
pages  over  a  year  ago.  Each  having  been  charged  with  the  few 
grains  of  magnesium  powder  required,  the  spirit  lamps  having  been 
lighted,  and  everything  in  readiness  for  the  exposure,  the  operator 
releases  a  tap  at  the  reservoir,  and  simultaneously  both  lamps  emit  a 
dazzling  sheet  of  flame. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  that 
simultaneity  of  flash  would  occur  if  there  were  twenty  lamps  instead 
of  two.  There  are  numerous  ingenious  appliances  in  the  shape  of 
valves,  &c.,  connected  with  this  elegant  outfit,  all  of  which  have  beea 
protected  by  patent,  particulars  of  which  will  subsequently  be  described 
in  our  columns  devoted  to  patent  specifications  when  their  publicatioa 
will  have  been  matured. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  6043.— "An  Improved  Photographic  Shutter."    G.  Djxoyi.— Dated  April 
9,  1889. 

No.  6047. — "An  Improved  Porcelain  Tray  for  the  Development  of  Photo- 
graphic Negatives."    T.  W.  Gmsos.— Dated  Ajml  9,  1889. 

No.  6053. — "An  Appliance  to  Effect  the  Mechanical  Mounting  of  Photo- 
graphs, Prints,  and  similar  Pictures."     R.  W.  Bwgos. — Dated  April  9,  1889. 

No.  6082.— "Feeding  Magnesium  Flash  Lamps."  H.  M.  HASTisas.— Dated 
April  9,  1889. 

No.  6353. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Tourists  aud 
Travellers."     S.  A.  OARiEK-GiDS.— Dated  April  13,  1889. 

No.  6374. — "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Instantaneous  Shutters  for 
Pliotographic  Cameras."  Commuuicated  by  E.  A.  Werber.  A.  J.  BoULT. — 
Dated  April  13,  1889. 

No.  6385. — "Improvements  relating  to  Stereoscopes  and  Cameras."  IL 
Ransom.— Z)a<erf  A2>ril  13,  1889. 


Apnl  96, 1889] 
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PATETT  COMPLETED. 

IXnWTKB  BiTR  WTTB  ClBCUlAB  FLOW  or  WaTIB  rOB  WASHDtO 

PBOTOOLiraic  Picti.'b>&. 
No.  838.    Wnxux  Rookb,  tK,  Caladoiiaa-nMil,  MUiUmu.— /oauary  18, 

loflW. 
Tn  olijo*  of  Ma  iataalioii  U  a  aonl  eODttrnction  of  bath  in  which  photo- 
gmpUe  p4ilam  en  b*  WMhcd  bjr  •  tiSTallii^  or  moriog  flow  of  water,  uid 
amnta*  hnlmg  a  dpboaie  <ba»-ag 

Fbr  Ike  ntpoai  af  aijr  tBTaatioa  I  aanatnak  a  drcalar  pan  or  trot^  and 
■apply  wafar  at  aa  aada  at  tba  to^  for  a  i  liiiahi  flow. 

MaiUaaf  tka  paoTkaa  a  wail  u  vkkk  ii  a  tonxd  op  end  of  a  pipa,  thii 
Mb(  ia  eoaatxioa  with  a  iniboB.  Tka  bottaa  of  th«  fyphon  |>ipe  i*  b  con- 
D^M  irilk  nrftwBlad  Mmaa  pnwidaa  at  tka  k>w«  pahpiMnr,  ao  that  the 
diBw.«f  bytbacrphoaialBaSMBorthaialov.  ^  r— „ 

Thaahart  pipa  la  tka  vaU  i*  fur  hr«kia>  tha  iaaow  wbaa  tka  water  ha'< 
naakad  tka  lard,  tb*  paa  tkca  Uliag  ap  i^te  Ibra  frnh  arpboajM. 

1haaUMaan:-L  Tba  nwatiartl—  art  anaHiaiBto/a balkfcrwaahing 

r  r      I  Jl<    I  Ti  II  If  I  miwiilwllj  HMllailki[<akwfaia<iH<ai 

lor  a  raAUiac  o(  tka  bath  ai  daavibad  mi  aabalantialb  m  Aawa  br  tka 
auMBd  dBMiavk    I  TkaiafMtad  UtkakMaoatkaaMantdfawiaa,  in 

taiMd  Iw  wMkiac  pkotampkie  bMhb%  aaU  hath  bJac  fhtaiikad  with  aeau 


iKerttngjS  of  ibocictttjEf* 

miTiypg  07  gociiTiKg  roR  kext  wkkk. 


p»  iii2!li'a£h!«>. . 

TWBalh*.  lYI^Mi  KiiiT^ 
PkikMBUoal  Hall.  U.^ 
Uab'aBotoL  DimIw. 
IUUcWm  1—1.-   -^  IiirlnMa  H 
"-"Ti-ira  B^i^^ll  n 


PBOrOORAPUC  aOCUIT  or  great  BRJTAUf. 
Ant:i  Jn.— Mr.  WiUlaai  BwUbnt  la  tkacWr. 

Mr  <;.  WaLLaan*  aikiUtad  a  ataoa  af  appmtaa  ba  had  -^ 
^  ^w^i  a«  akatlwa  WMtef  heiwM  ttaHMs 


IbrtartiM 
■kOTviaf  Ikiirapaad  at 


'"*!!■*■  I. "I'll  .*'.«**>■'*•-  Itaaita><a<a«kaitmae«ef  fba^Skh. 
a.^*""!!*?  *k*  liM;  tka  ftaat  o(  tka  tab.  wa.  c£a^  by  a  dte  aowa 
wUek  a  k«  kelaa  wan  bond  la  a  (bafabt  Ium  :  tka  teek  af  tka  ta^  wm 
•i-Uarir  ekaad.  bat  tka  diae  tk«  ateojVltk  a  »w  oT^teuTlbcltrt  IT 


laok  a( 


.by 

TflTltkl—lll 

wHkaikaatar 


*  V«  iMM.  Md  waa  oMPaiad  wHk  a  Aaat  of 
■it  WW  aapoHd  to  aaallgbt,  mi  oa  -'--ftat 
Mc  tmd  ltB«  aata  faadMad  apaa  tka  dtaa. 

>  •'/«l/<Mk/4.  aad  aa  aa    Tba  gnataat 


I  t^  >^  or  «P*ai^  Md  <I«1b(  af  go-aad  rvtnni  •E^noa  the  OMat 

»y».«*  «>».'—  ••■*,'■  •••••  fcr  ■««J  half  tb.  pniod,  aad  tker 

uSn^.SaS"^'^'''''^    B.hai„««ly.K^f.w,SR 

ThaCuAiBiusnMrhaitkatwNklhatHHaivflTaMll  apertana  of  Ikoaa 
•b^  wUak  M  .p..  at  tka  OMrtia  efCZTd?  in:..T^^>2[J^ 

Mi.  rma  Obubb  aaanlalMd  oT  tka  ««%kt  of  Mr.  Wail«(«i'i  ahattar. 
Mr.  Woixanoa  laplM  tkat  ka  a«rid  aatTwa  that 

^°H!y^*?"*'*^*J!W*'»>"«Ntt«»P«»J>»'»lfttaBt  portioaaof 

"J*ti^^  ***'*•¥'•  ^*«  **•■  *^  »7  »  P»«»  •f  •»■«'«. 
Ms.  rtieM  OiaaM  aspaai4  a  bnat^  akla.  eat  tt  i^^        '    ~ 


*"       1  .*?*  ''"^  tl»  iiM.'rH  br  MUeUoa.  «t  otharwiH^  eaM  at  H 

ltokaf«actadaatka«lniaa«I'*«|iMtad'tha  latMU  iowai.    Ha  had 

•*  ^*^^U*'^^  do  «a  wdl  ai  dac,  bat  in  aU  eaaei  the  nactalUc 

.5L^L?^***'^'*'"***»"*'*"'»"*'»^'*r«»««>  withoot  the  ilBc 
ran  Bmntry, 

Ml.  OacsBB  hat  ao  waa  nUrttaaa^  bat  ka  had  trial  what  Mr.  Cawao 

thoofbt  it  likclr  that  aome 
tha  liac  ooadnctar. 


arid  tkat  ka  aad  Mr. 

larewpgitliia  e»  the 


aoy  ojidlalBt  arot  at  0B«  of  the  elacinrfaa  aad  lho»  prodaarf  the  rwalt. 
■  ««•  BMtariia  DArmaid  that  It  waa  aadrtoad  that  if  a  ftla 
«»««7  way  tka  haeat  kaaia  tkm»  «aa  daalnyad;   ha  law 


Captain  Abney  had  oaed  peroxide  of  liyilrop>n  for  the  purpose.    In  reply  to  a 

Saeation,  he  said  that  he  still  pivfcrrt^I  ilevelopment  by  puttiu?  plates  in  the 
Ikalioe  Bolntion  first,  and  then  adding  quinol  as  required  to  bring  out  the 
desired  class  of  image. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCLATION. 
Apbil  18,— Mr.  F.  P.  Oembrano  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  U.  Pnlton  was  alaetad  a  meuiber  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  R  B.  Weixwgton  read  the  rules  drawn  up  by  a  snb.oomniittee  for  a 
oompetitioD  among  tlie  mamben  for  the  production  of  the  beet  contact  prints 
on  paper  bom  tlu«»  i^actad  negatives  ;  the  competitors  were  to  be  allowed  t» 
intradnoe  elonds  Iran  their  own  cloud  negatives  if  they  so  desired,  and  to  use 
what  prooeas  they  liked. 

"Competition  (No,  2)  for  Printa  on  Paper.— The  undenioted  rulee  to  be 
adopted  hy  competing  members :— 1.  The  three  ramished  negatives  selected 
by  the  ■ab.oommittae  to  be  the  only  ones  used  in  competition,  with  the  ezcep- 
taon  that  eooipetitota  may  nae  their  own  cloud  negatives  or  portions  of  any 
other  aagativea.  i.  All  the  competing  prinU  are  to  be  by  contact  8.  Bach 
eeaipetitar  to  be  eotitleil  to  retain  the  negatives  for  printing  purposes  for  a 
period  aot  ezcaadiog  foorteao  days,  when  they  are  to  be  banded  over  to  the 
nazt  eoaipatitor  in  rotation  oa  the  undefnoted  list  The  last  on  the  list  ta 
band  tha  aegativaa  to  the  Hon.  Secretary.  1  Each  comjietitor  before  parting 
with  the  negatives  to  raaore  any  "■i-Vinrt.  ntooching,  or  other  such  marks 
which  ha  nay  have  made  anon  them.  &  A  nowt^-iiliiMt  to  be  placed  by 
each  ooDpetiliM'  on  his  exhibits,  and  a  sealed  envelope  containing  bis  name  to 
aocoapaay  them,  with  tiie  nam^-fltau  written  on  the  outside.  8.  Com- 
patitoia  are  at  liberty  to  print  from  each  negative  in  one  or  more  processes. 
The  Hoa.  Sacfatanr  will  giva  dna  notice  when  the  exhibits  are  to  be  sent  in 
to  hiok  Tbey  will  ba  voted  bkb  by  the  members  present  at  a  weekly  meeting 
of  tha  Asaofliatioa,  date  to  be  duly  announced  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

A  mean  thoae  who  will  eompeta  are  Maean.  Cooke,  Wellington,  Cembrano, 
Brjaiaahaw,  aad  Oox. 

1m»  rtU  of  the  eveeiag  waa  pasaed  in  the  exhibition  of  lantern  pictures  by 
BMaaa  of  tka  optieal  laataa.  Mr.  V.  A.  Bridge  exhibited  some  interesting, 
viewa  of  Brages  aad  Ohsat,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginahaw  aome  views  of  Treport 
and  Antwctp,  ahu  aoaa  laatcra  elides  of  niicroacopic  aul^ects.  Views  of  home 
•eenary  wtta  ashibitad  by  Masm.  Wellington,  Hatting,  Cox,  Pask,  aad 
Atkins 

« 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETT. 
AnuL  16,— Mr.  J.  TraUl  Taykr  (Presideat)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Ooeaatoa  pasaad  reund  some  bromide  prints  developed  with  both 
hydreqniaaaa  aad  fcnoaa  aialata ;  the  whites  of  the  former  being  discoloured. 

Rav.  &  Hbalt  adviasd  aa  aeid  bath  to  remove  the  yellownees. 

Mr  J.  OaKurr  thnn^  that  hydroiiainaaa  aava  much  better  negatives  lh>m 
ovar-expoeeil  pUtaa  tkia  pyro :  ha  uao  oon^and  it  gave  better  result*  ou 
fcnaUda  paper  tkaa  teieaa  aaakla. 

Mr.  r.  O.  RbaBMi  kad  fcvd  it  ataia  broiiii<le  paper. 

Mr.  U  Madlaad  Anaad  a  alale  developed  with  hydroquinone  covered  with 
oowet  shaped  marklMi;  it  ted  also  frilled. 

Mr.  W.  rsw  nnaslifsrsd  tke  apoU  to  be  the  fault  of  the  plat*. 

Mr.  rrmkwtm  kaadad  naBSTaai 
tivaaaatkalaatNaalidaako^lwwM. 

Mr.  Nawana  ikawad  Ma  ietiatlva  eaaMn  fitted  with  a  changing  box  for 
twelve  plates ;  it  bad  aa  aiiliaaalli  cap  for  the  Uas,  which  it  oonoealed ;  it  was- 
iniaed  by  the  aet  of  lalaasiaB  tke  inatantanaous  ahattar.  The  camera  waa  also 
•tiad  with  a  foMuslM  a4|aataaBt. 

Mr.  FBannrasHi  tfioi  laaa  a  laetaia  oa  India,  illoatntad  by  numerous 
halera  eUdaa  fnjmiai  aa  Ike  acnea.     Amoog  tbeac  were  aeveral  which 
■koaad  tka  eaMvatka  aad  eaii^  of  the  weU  known  Indian  tea. 
TIM  aact  BMOliaf  wfll  be  aa  TW<lay,  May  7,  and  will  ba  a  general  technical 


1  art  of  tapBBiide  prints  bom  the  same  nega- 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLU& 
Aran.  12.— A  diacaaafoa  wm  held  at  the  bea<l<iaartera,  100,  High  Uolboni,  on 
rA«  HtUUiam  rf  Mi^oiirt  to  Dtrel'-pment. 

Ann.  IS.— Held  day  to  Richmon<l,  in  which  a  jiarty  of  members,  indoding: 
two  ladies,  took  part  Abont  twenty  plates  were  exposed  with  very  good 
molt*.  

AraiL  18.— Daaxmstration  at  the  Club  Room  on  The  l)evel»piMnt  of  Plata 
mi  Maki»g  tf  LaMtm  Slidn.  Several  of  tha  Utter  devcloi>ed  with  hydro- 
qninoaa  gave  tke  hast  poaailda  lasolts. 

The  foUowi^  wat«  daalad  members  of  tha  Chib :— Miaa  Austin,  Hoars. 
Lawranca  aad  A.  E.  POwaU. 

VHday  aezt,  laatan  diapby  in  the  Clab  Room. 


SHAPTBBBURY  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIAL. 
Aran.  11— Mr.  Wnxa  read  a  pa{>er  on  Photagmphic  ffkHttert.    He  exhlbite<l 
a  namber  of  diflcrent  kinds  of  shutter*  and  related  his  experiences  in  connexion 
with  them. 
On  the  26th  instant  the  usual  monthly  Social  will  be  held. 


nbered  that  '  film*. 


NORTH  MIDDLBBKX  PHOTOORAPHIC  CLUB. 
Ann.  8,— Mr.  J.  Hamphries,  P.aA.  (President),  In  the  chair. 
Mr.  EboAB  CurroB  esplatnad  and  damonstrat«<l  the  working  of  Oarbatt's 
After  passing  round  for  inspection  several  films  both  beioie  aad  after 


aoo 
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M^lH.  ilM  >om«  naoUrw  nuide  on  the  same  one  having  had  six  time8  the 
SSS^JxdSi^  tSTlectnrer  wi.l  that  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  practica 
S2dSnSii.  to  L  present  time  experimentalists  have  been  "nceas.ng  y 
»*?*'«'^A^  ._"  „  .1.  ...^^r*  nn  wl,i„li  the  s«ns  tive  compound  has  to 


;>dMTCWiac  to  Improre  the  support  on  which  the  sensitive  compound 
S^S*S«S^  pSroie  of  i.4»tive  making.     StartinR  with  the  ""Jotype  of 
pL^fSSTwittiS  t4«tthedSx)vererof  our  art  appreciate.1  tlie  advantages 
5rJuSt»iataSbl.  mm,  «id  ^coidlngly  ma.le  use  of  what  at  that  time  was 
Sta  iS  .Xble  materiJto  be  obtaine.!.  viz.,  pure  paper  which  he  rendered 
{Ji^S^t  by  waxing  after  exjKMare  and  development.   This,  however,  though 
S^bfcTtor  large.  fe>ld  subjects,  was  soon  found  to  be  incapable  of  rendeiing 
S«toedSnSB««7  in  smail  portraits  and  views,  an^  something  more 
textanLnhad  to  be songht  for.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  this  proce.ss  the 
Hn2ti««»lt  w«.  formed  on  the  fibre  of  the  pafKT,  wliidi  favoured  the  develop- 
ment of  grain  in  the  finished  picture ;  besi.les  this  the  smallest  particles  of 
metallic  faipuriUea  gave  rise  to  laree  and  disfiguring  sjmts.     It  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered  It  if  photographers  turned  their  eyes  towards  glass  as  a 
•niuUe  support  and  tried  various  liliii-forming  substances  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
Jodideof  s&ver,  the  sensitive  salt  then  mo.nly  in  use;  of  these  albumen  was 
the  moet  satUfactory,  and  many  magnificent  negatives  were  made  by  its  use. 
It  h*L  however,  one  fatal  defect-slowness.    WhUe  it  answered  well  for  archi- 
tecture and  pore  landscape,  it  was  practically  out  of  the  field  for  portraiture 
and  the  delineation  of  waves,  street  scenes,  and  the  like.    In  18o2  Frederick 
Scott  Archer  intiwluced  the  collodion  process  on  glass,  m  which  almost  the 
delicacy  of  albumen  was  unite<l  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  (slow  as  the 
pnicaaa  now  seems)  was  then  reganled  as  simply  marvellous.     A  contemporary 
writer  said  that  the  sun  had  merely  to  wink  at  the  collo<lion  film  to  impress  an 
imaoe  perfect  in  every  detaU.     But,  after  aU,  even  coUodion,  wet  or  dry  had 
ita  disadvantages,  and  was,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  displaced  by 
gelatine,  in  fact  by  the  dry  plate  of  to-day.    Collodion  on  paper  had  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  the  exceetling  tendcrnes.s  of  the  film  rendering  it  very 
susceptible  to  damage,  while  its  keepin"  qualities  were  far  from  perfect.     The 
tough,  homy  gelatine  film  had  none  of  these  failings,  and  almost  as  soon  as  it 
wu  applied  to  glass  it  was  applied  to  paper.   The  first  gelatine  emulsion  paper 
of  whwh  I  can  find  a  record  was  introduced  in  1873  or  1874  by  Peter  Mawdsley, 
of  Liverjxx)!.    Why  this  did  not  become  immediately  popular  it  is  difficult  to 
say.     Probably  the  inventor  did  not  understand  the  art  of  advertising  his 
wares  as  well  as  the  enterprising  company  who  some  years  later  followed  on 
the  same  lines  and  once  more  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  a  flexible  film. 
The  later  development  of  this  process,  in  which  the  film  is  stripped  from  the 
paper  before  printing,  thus  entirely  avoiding  the  appearance  of  grain,  is  too 
fteah  in  the  minds  ol  all  present  to  need  further  notice,  and  I  will  now  proceed 
to  the  subject  which  stands  against  my  name  on  your  syllabus  to-night,  feeling 
assured  that  if  I  do  not  demonstrate  to  you  a  perfect  film  process  I  am  able  to 
give  you  something  %'ery  near  it.    The  plain  celluloid  film  which  I  now  pass 
round  is  composed  of  cotton  waste,  which,  after  having  been  treated  with  mixed 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  is  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  alcohol  and  camphor 
and  formed  into  sheets  of  suitable  thickness ;  these  are  then  coated  with  emul- 
sion in  the  ordinary  way,  one  side  of  the  film  being  slightly  roughened  to 
tecnre  perfect  adhesion  of  the  sensitive  coating.    The  emulsion  used  differs  in 
no  way  from  that  ordinarily  used,  except  that  its  sensitiveness  exceeds  any 
plate  I  have  yet  tried.    There  is  no  tendency  to  frilling  and  the  coating  is 
remarkably  even.    There  are  a  few  points  in  connexion  with  these  films  to 
which  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  before  proceeding  to  expo.se  and  develop 
a  few  which  I  have  brought  with  me.    In  the  first  place,  the  ruby  light.used  to 
work  by  must  be  as  safe  as  it  is  ijossible  to  get  it  consistent  with  being  able  to 
work  in  comfort ;  a  thickness  of  orange  paper  outside  the  ordinary  ruby  lantern 
will  suffice.    Secondly,  the  image  must  be  fully  developed  or  the  finished  nega- 
tive will  be  lacking  in  density ;  the  development  may  be  watched  from  the 
back  as  with  an  onlliiary  dry  plate,  and  the  nigh  lights  must  be  plainly  visible 
on  the  back  if  full  density  is  refjuireil.    Thirdly,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
film  is  kept  covered  by  the  solution  in  both  the  developing  and  fixing  baths  or 
nnevenness  and  stains  will  inevitably  result.    And,  lastly,  the  films  must  be 
dried  on  a  fiat  surface  or  suspended  by  clips,  as  the  slight  expansion  of  the 
sebtine  may  cause  them  to  fall  out  of  the  draining  rack  during  the  process  of 
drying.     He  then  proceeded  to  take  a  portrait  of  the  President,  also  one  of  a 
group  composed  of  members  of  the  Council,  upon  the  films  by  means  of  a 
Hart  A  Bishop  flash  lamp,  and  developed  them  by  hydroquiiione. 

In  reply  to  several  members  who  expressed  surprise  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  (for  hydroquinone  development)  the  image  appeared,  he  said  it  was 
nuMie  according  to  Swan's  formulse. 

Mr.  Beadle  :  There  seemed  in  looking  through  a  negative  to  be  a  slight 
grain  ;  was  that  real  or  only  apparent  ?| 

Mr.  CuiTOM :  That  was  the  ground  surface  of  the  celluloid,  which  secured 
the  film  from  frilling  It  would  not  show  in  the  print  He  had  never  known 
a  case  of  frilling  with  these  films ;  even  tolerably  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
failed  to  detach  them. 

Mr.  HntDUtT  :  Is  it  possible  to  print  ttom  the  wrong  side  and  still  obtain 
the  necessary  sharpness. 

Mr.  CufTos :  ITiey  were  considered  sharp  enough  when  printed  from  the 
hack,  even  for  mechanical  printing. 

Mr.  Bkadlk  measured  eight  films  and  found  that  together  they  occupied 
three-fortieths  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  CUFTOS  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  glass  front  to  the  printing 
frame  to  avoid  the  film  curving ;  he  also  mentioned  that  the  plain  film  made  a 
flnt-dan  focusaing  screen,  but  that,  as  they  could  not  be  bought  in  that  state, 
uybody  wishing  to  use  one  for  that  purpose  would  have  to  clean  the  emulsion 
from  a  waste  negative. 
Next  meeting,  members'  lantern  night,  May  6.. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  6,— Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford  (Vice-President)  occupying  the  chair. 
Five  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Blanc  was  read,  in  which  he  regrette<l  his  absence,  and  stated 
that  he  was  rather  seriously  indisposed ;  and  in  regard  to  the  representation 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  at  the  forthcommg  Art  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Edinburgh— a  matter  in  which  Mr.  Blanc  has  much  interesteil  himself 
—he  requested  that  the  Society  should  furnish  him  with  the  names  of  three 
active  members  of  the  Society  which  he  would  send  to  the  Town  Clerk,  with 
the  view  of  their  being  put  upon  the  list,  in  case  photography  might  otherwise 
Ije  unintentionally  unrepresented. 

The  Society,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  elected  their  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents  as  their  representatives. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  then  read  two  papers,  A  Second  Note 
regarding  Stands  by  means  of  which.  Lantern  Slides  may  be  Satis/actoril)/ 
Seen  [see  page  286],  and  a  note  On  the  Binding  or  Framing  of  Lantern  Slides 
[see  page  285]. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  paper,  the  Society  took  the  opportunity  to  comment 
most  favourably  on  the  nature  of  the  communication.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bow,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorised  to  illustrate  the 
notes  in  the  billet. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Leighton  followed  with  the  exhibition  of  his  recently  designed 
"Photograplioscope."  Mr.  Leighton  thus  described  his  invention  :— The 
'  Photograplioscope"  is  a  novel  apparatus  for  displaying  photographs  or 
other  pictures,  giving  them  all  the  advantages  of  a  frame  setting,  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  tliem  to  be  changed  at  will.  In  appearance  the  apparatus 
resembles  a  handsomely  designed  frame  and  suitable  mount  laid  against  an 
ornamented  shield.  The  design  is  capable  of  a  large  amount  of  elaborate  and 
artistic  ornamentation,  and  the  apparatus  forms  a  most  attractive  feature  in 
the  household,  and  is  also  particularly  adapted  for  the  studio  or  saloon  of  a 
photographer.  By  turning  a  small  side  knob  or  handle  the  pictures  appear 
one  after  the  other  in  endless  succession,  the  one  in  view  falling  back  and 
making  way  for  anotlier  coming  forward,  and  so  on  as  long  as  may  be  desired, 
a  fresh  picture  appearing  at  every  revolution  of  the  handle.  The  two  designs 
shown  were  each  capable  of  accommodating  twenty-one  prints,  but  the  num- 
ber of  prints  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  apparatus.  Tlie  "  Photo- 
graphoscope  "  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and  not  in  any  way  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  By  its  use  the  photographs  are  completely  protected  from  dust 
and  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  from  the  effects  of  handling  and 
rubbing  together,  so  destructive  to  valuable  prints.  Tlie  pictures  in  the 
"  photographoscope  "  being  viewed  one  at  a  time,  and  in  a  frame,  give  them  a 
fairer  opportunity  of  having  their  merits  appreciated  than  is  the  case  when 
several  are  before  the  eye  of  the  observer  together. 

The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Leightoii's  exhibit  was  thoroughly  appreciated,  and 
he  was  heartily  thanked  for  bringing  his  apparatus  before  the  notice  of  the 
Society. 

♦^ 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

April  11, — Mr.  John  Robertson  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Harben,  Valentine,  and  D.  Ovens  were  elected  members. 

The  following  were  declared  the  prize  winners  in  the  lantern  competition  : — 
1st,  V.  C.  Baird ;  2nd,  A.  Wilson  ;  3rd,  R.  C.  Henderson. 

'The  American  Exchange  slides  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  J.  Robertson  drew  the  members'  attention  to  Patent,  No.  1461,  "Im- 
provements in  Photographic  Transparencies, "  the  specification  of  which  appeared 
in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  whicli  he 
stated  was  invalid  and  could  be  practised  without  fear  of  infringement,  his 
argument  being  supported  by  the  production  of  a  transparency  made  by  him 
on  similar  lines  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

A  small  committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  three  outdoor 
meetings  during  the  summer,  the  first  to  be  held  on  the  Queen's  birthday. 


NOrnXOHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
AraiL  15,— Mr.  H.  Blandy,  L.D.S.  Edin.  (President),  in  the  chau-. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Bcll  (Vice-President)  gave  an  entertainment  with  his  oxyhydrogen 
lantern,  showing  one  hundred  views  of  Paris,  a  description  of  the  slides  beiu2 
given  by  Mons.  M.  Tu(iuct.  ^ 

Tae  attendance  was  large,  there  being  about  one  hundred  present. 


©orrejSDOttUence. 

t^  Correepondeiits  should  never  icrite  on  hoih  s\d.es  of  the  paper. 

RAILWAY  FAKES  AND  PHOTOGKAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 
To  tlie  Editor. 
Sir, — I  would  like  to  call  attention,  throngh  the  medinm  of  your 
valuable  paper,  of  the  photographic  societies  to  the  advisability  of 
agitating  the  railway  companies  for  the  granting  to  members  of  photo- 
graphic societies  fare  and  a  quarter  tickets.  This  privilege  has  been 
enjoyed  by  a  fishing  club  for  some  years,  and  why  not  amateur  photo- 
graphers ?  I  believe  the  Liverpool  Society,  some  two  or  three  years 
since,  did  take  this  question  up,  but  do  not  remember  with  what  results. 
If  the  Camera  Club  would  now  take  the  initiative,  and  invite  the  co- 
operation of  all  societies,  sufficient  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  railway  companies  as  would  induce  them  to  grant  the  con- 
cession. Trusting  some  more  abler  pen  than  mine  will  take  this  question 
up— I  am,  yours,  <fec.,  P.  E.  Knight, 

Hon.  Sec,  Notts  Amateur  Photographic  Aisociation. 


NEW  SOCIETY. 


-THE  BRADFORD  rHOTOGEAPHIC  CLUB. 

To  the  Editor. 


Sir, — Will  you  kindly  announce  the  estabUshment  of  a  new  society 
in  Bradford,  "  The  Bradford  Photographic  Club,"  wliich  dates  from  the 
first  of  the  present  month,  and  state  that  our  dark  rooms  and  other 
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of  Boeietiai  of  other  neigh- 


eoaveniaoeea  an  at  the  aerriee  of  memben 
boorbooda  Tinting  lhi«  town  ? 

The  offleer*  are  aa  foUom:— ProUrai:  Mr.  Charles  Holmes. Vice- 

PraidenU:  Ifaaars.  G.  D.  Scorah  and  C.  W.  Wade.— CoatanttM :  Ueosra. 
V.  Scott,  H.  Oibba,  E.  Wade,  J.  S.  Doaglaa.  W.  Jodaoo,  J.  Cotton 
KJ.M^.,  and  W.  H.  Hall  Ward.— rr«Marrr.  Mr.  John  S.  Svithenbank. 
— Hon.  Stentarg :  Mr.  Frederick  North. 

The  rooma  are  at  37,  Kirkgale,  Bradtard,  and  the  Hon.  Seeretary, 
Iianng  hia  prifate  offiea  at  tha  lame  addraaa,  will  be  plaaaed  to  receive 
Tiaiton  thaie,  when  intending  membafa  m^  reeeiTe  every  information 
pertaining  to  the  Clab,  and  any  of  tha  pbotographio  brotherhood  being 
atrangen  to  the  towa  may  find  a  bavm. — I  am,  yonn,  Ac, 
87,  Kirkfau,  Rndford,  iorlukirt,  April  11, 18ti9.        FasouucK  Kobtb. 


THE  YORK  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  EDRoa. 

Sn, — I  have  lor  aome  time  paat  taken  great  intereat  in  the  snbjeet  of 
I  lotoKTaphie  ezhibitiona,  beoaoae  I  think  they  are  destined  to  greatly 
-  tha  f otnra  of  photogiBphia  art.  And  I  regret  to  And,  from  the 
11  and  ralaa  for  the  forthaoniag  exhibition  at  Torit,  that  the 
euvga  tor  amalwir  eahibitota  an  MMh  aa  are,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to 
detar  aooM  (ram  eoBteibatiag.  I  hm  tUa  may '•  maet  tha  <ye  "  of  tboae 
"  when  it  m«y  aamama'  lor  I  ahoMd  iadaad  be  aony  if  tha  exhibition  at 
the  capital  of  my  native  eoan(y  abooU  be  in  any  raapect  behind  aimilar 
gathering  of  pietnraa  aUewhasa. 

1.  With  ttguA  to  ahargaa  hr  wall  spaea.  I  read  tha  mlea  to  mean  ooa 
ahilliag  and  sizpanea  par  aqoaie  foot,  with  ooe  shilling  per  (rama  for 
RnpaaUag  aaA  rapaakMicAa.    I  lake  it  that  tha  amatanra'  frame  will 

'rape  aoMawbaw  abeot  two  atoan  laat,  an  that  the  eoat  par  frame  will 
*«■  about  §omt  sMIHti.  Bappoaa  «■•  to  aoatribata  half  a  doaan  frames, 
aeattared  ahoat  amoog  tha  six  imatair  daaaaa ;  these  wooU  »ist  (when 
packing,  aara.  and  wamay  wars  paid  lor)  something  not  far  short  of 
tbtr9sliQlfaMB;aadI{aD^thataaMtsaf«liTiagat  a  distance  will  think 
twice  hate*  iMldiBg  that  "the  faaw  ia  worth  the  candle."  The  pro- 
fisalnwal  wWMtar.  pariwpa.  may  ha  said  to  rsgain  aooe  part  of  hia 
"cbaiflaa"  in  tha  form  cf  aittsrtlsswsnt.  and  tha  loafar  tha  exhibition 
is  open  tha  graatsr  the  gain ;  bat  tbla  will  not  appir  with  eqnal  foroe  to 
the  amataar,  who,  on  the  contrary,  ta»j  oonaider  the  length  ot  time— . 
Jane  to  Oetobar— aa  a  diaMlTantage. 

S.  Is  Claae  L,  Ihriaiaa  A^  eonilaad  to  piotorsa  which  hare  aliaady 
Cuaad  madala  alsawbsraf 

S.  In  Bala  6  (r«  aoataois)  "Iha  MgatiT«  most  have  baao  npoaad, 
dersloped.  and  pcialed  by  a  kiMljUt  amalsnr." 

/'OS*  lUs  torhUf  sr  attmJt  tht  nSsMMiy  '—I  *">.  yoors,  *e., 

CambrHfi.  April  XX  F.  C.  Laviikbt. 

s 

VALCATIOX  or  QCINOL. 
TelksBMToa. 

Bn.— In  ytrnr  abstract  of  Piplassut  H.  Foster  Motif's  paper  on 
K|r4f«f«tasw  a»d  if  Vtt  at  •  Dtrtbmrr,  rsad  bafota  the  Uidfaraity 
Coliega  Fbo«afraphie  Society  on  the  Mk  iaataat.  the  aathor  ia  raportad 
t'j  liara  said  that  tha  qoantity  ct  potaasimn  permanganate  abaorbed  by  a 
aotaliaB  «f  aninol  la  an  artdWad  Mliaf  solotioa  "  corresponds  to  a  eon- 
aoapliaa  oi  eight  ataOM  d  nygSB  k^  each  moUeole  of  the  perman- 
ganMa."  This  last  word  iaaridaBt^  a  aaiatakeipoeaibly  a  printer's  anor) 
in  aoiaol,  wbila  tifkt  atoma  d  a«naa  ahoald  read  lea  atoma, 

I  bahsTc  I  wsa  tha  Irst  to  paliUah  (ia  my  latter  to  yoa  of  tha  SSth 
nltiao)  Iha  lael  tlM  taa  ataBM  «t  wjgsa  aia  ab«)rbcd  by  each  BMtleeaia 
of  maiaU  la  •  diasat  litmiaa  with  psriaaagansU  in  a  boil img  arid  tolulUm. 
Am  a  matter  of  last.  Dr.  Morln'a  igana  eoafirm  my  own  reeolt,  aa  be 
«ttsa  that  rfz  wilUgfaiMsa  of  ^aiMl  raqnirs  11-3  e.e.  of  decanormml 
psnaaa^aals^  10^  &•.  oonaapoadiBg  to  ten  atoms  of  oxygen,  and 
0-7  «ya.  to  sight  atoaa  laapaetitaty.— 1  am,  yoora.  ^c. . 

I.  H.  Smitu.  Pn.D..  F.I.C. 

J/«assa  d  Svm's  Uhtnlory,  Lorn  fttt.  OaUthtad,  April  SO,  18W. 


tf 


FLASH  LAMPS. 
7olAs  Banvm. 
Kia,— I  do  aot  know  what  I  haw*  dona  to  Mr.  Hart  to  bring  down  apon 
nM  bis  wiath.  At  first  I  had  iaiaadad  aot  to  hare  noticed  his  letter  to 
yon.  bat  I  do  act  aadarstaad  what  ha  maaaa  by  making  me  the  author 
«t  sash  aiUy  isiailia  aa  asiag  heated  hydfqgMwaa  Taponn  to  oxyJise 
I  noTsr  OMids  aay  saeh  atapid  remark ;  in  tact  I  do  not  know  its 
_.  asithsr  dose  Mr.  Hart  ptotmbly.  With  regard  to  bis  moltiple 
diMhbator.  soeh  a  awiidsihil  aad  eoatly  apporatos  is  not  at  all 
■sessaary.  Aa  ordiBaiy  iMMliaialiii  ball  will  Hash  ssrafal  lights  simol- 
taaaoBsly  and  qaila  as  aSsattraiy.  I  haTs  taken  greope  at  sereral 
photographic  meetiao<  •ocaa  d  wUA  contained  nearly  forty  penons, 
and  nerer  failed  bat  oo  csm  oeeasiom  and  that  was  when  Mr.  Hart  him- 
self osad  his  lampa  aad  mnltipia  dbtribator  at  a  meeting  at  which  I 
atlsndsd  to  take  a  pietnre.  I  may  add,  I  had  no  i'lea  at  first  of  prodocing 
*haaa  lampe,  bat  so  ma^jr  r'-^'irgiaritTn  were  pleased  with  their  sim- 
l>Heit7,  akoapaasa,  aad  iffiiitrraaaM.  laat  I  was  indoccd  to  do  so.  Apolo- 
(or  troablisg  yoo— I  am,  yowa,  Acl,  W.  EaaL^v. 


AMATEUB 


VERSUS  PROFESSIONAL. 
To  the  Ecrron. 


StB,— In  anticipation  of  a  threatened  attack  npon  my  position  here 
and  in  England  as  a  photographer,  may  I  beg  of  yon  to  state  in  the 
colamns  of  your  ralnable  and  widely-read  Jodbsai.  that  /  entirely  dis- 
claim pretentions  to  "poaing  as  an  amateur?"  I  put  my  work  on  the 
3ien  market,  and  am  therefore  a  pro/e$rional,  though  inexperienced, 
y  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  London  workers  as  yet,  but  on 
my  retnm  to  England-thia  step  will  be  taken.  Thanking  you,  in  antici- 
pation, for  inserting  this  appeal  for  fair  play— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Oboboe  J.  8.  Obabam-Foueb. 
SanU  Crut  de  Tnttrf/e,  Canary  Ula,  April  4,  1889. 


ILLU8TBATIVE  PHOTOGBAPHT. 
To  tfu  Editob. 
StB,— My  attention  has  been  caUed  to  your  issue  of  April  12,  con- 
taining an  article  on  lUtutrative  Photography.  The  statement  therein 
eontained  aa  regards  Pameh  ia  inoocreet.  As  the  engraver  for  that 
periodieal,  I  am  in  a  poattioa  to  declare  that  the  whole  ot  the  illustra- 
tiooa  are  engraved  upon  wood,  and  always  have  been  so  produced.— I  am, 
yours,  Ac,  Josxru  Bwais. 

6,  bouvrU-*tTiet,  WhiUfriart,  E.C.,  April  18,  1889. 


SKtangc  (ZTolumn. 

,*  Ifo  ckarg*  it  tnada  for  imtm-timg  Sjochamga  <ff  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
hut  nern*  will  ht  iamrttd  imltm  tk*  articUwaiiUdu  dejiniul^  $tat4d.  Tkoot 
vkoipieiftilkmrt^mnmanUai "  aa|frtiiy  i««</W  uriUOiM^ortundtrttand 
th*  rsnwa  ^tkmr  asa  ^.psaiaaus. 

for  hooka  by  ProfaMor  Tyadall.— Addnss,  J.  a. 


gimplwr.  Hlwaklf 

Will  «Trfc«m»  Iwe  _  ____ 

siifTsct  oonsitioa,  asviri 

O.  H.  Asjtsraoae.  Fsla^ 


MS  msrtsri  on  elcht  bolU,  for 
.— lAodrtss.  WATBBKAa,  Photo- 
aide  niab  (baU-platc)  for  contact  printiiiir  by  ms,  in 
epsBw|,  lor  OM  djwn  8|  x«i  Ibmon  ptstes.— Addrss^ 


I.  CI 


anstners  to  (CorreBponlifiitis. 

*,*  Ofmmumieationt  ralaliag  to  AdmrtimmmU  amd  gmural  burine—  ajain 
WMutbtaddn—dla"H.0mMMni0SMk.Co.,"%  York ttrmt,  OnmU  Oarden, 
London,  W.a 

All  matltn  /or  tkt  (md  portion  of  (hit  Jocbhal,  including  queritt  for 
"AnMiean"  amd  " Mmokmgf,"  mnH  bt  addrtued  to  "Thb  Editob," 
9;  Tarh-tlrmt,  CbsaU  Omdm,  London,  W.C.  InatUnHon  to  thit  etuure$ 
ddap.  So  ae«es  teisis  ^  tnmmtmitationi  mnltm  aosu  oiuf  addreu  of 
vriUr  art  ptmn.  

PHirrooftArHa  Ranaraso  :— 

H.  K.  Santh,  Wwtns  saf  1t»n.—Pht»ofrafh  <tf  Thorn—  PaliMr,  otUy  •srvtwr  tf 

IW  teUU  ^  OtnuHte. 
J-  Maait.  aUn»a.—rh*ttrtfh  •/ «U  Bt«U  Hsa.  tU  XmA  <4 Ahtrirm. 
UmnaAtr  Weart.  OtidsUak.— rk>«  nhltrnttm  tf  U«  interter  V  tk*  l%mm  and 

isHrinWwsl  Qomrmuft  r.8.&  "  c'ttf  ^  Pan*,"  sad  r.a&  '■  Ctty  <4  Sn  Urk." 


A.  Fuaiia. — 1.  Aay  at  ths  onlinary  emulsions  will  answer  for  developmena 

printiog.— 2.  The  coating  sboiil'l  be  lomewhst  thin. 
8«J«arnvB.— Dissolve  aitrate  of  nilvtr  in  •liiitiUe<l  water  in  the  proportion  of 

sixty  grsiaa  to  the  ooaee.     Nothing  more  in  rvqoired. 
A.  SQCiBBa. — ^Tartaric  add  has  bcrn  founil  l>y  some  to  be  an  improvement 

upon  citric  acid  as  a  msens  of  preventing  the  yellow  discolouration  of  sensi- 

tire  paper. 

J.  J.  I*.  B.— We  cannot  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  these  spots,  which 
seem  at  the  prsseot  time  to  be  infesting  pbotograpbers  to  a  greater  extent 
than  hitherto. 

Y.  A.— The  beveied-edgs  opal  plates  may  bs  obtained  of  any  glass  merchant 

who  makes  nhntogisphlu  glu*  a  speciaUty,  also  trom  most  photograi>hio 

material  dsaltsfc 
H.  B.  Habt.— I.   Tbe  pobUsbers  of  Burton's  Photo-mechanical  Printing  are 

Marion  k  Co.,  Sobo-eqnare.— 2.  KogUnd  Brothers,  Ut.  James's-sqnare,  W., 

publish  WUkiuson's  works. 
CoBarABT  RsADBB. — ^Hm  aaswer  in  question  was  not  inspired  by  tbe  gentleman 

named.     Yoo  will,  however,  find  him  to  )«  a  most  reliable  mentor,  and  you 

cannot  do  better  than  follow  his  directions. 
X.  Y.  Z.  is  anxious  to  learn  where  he  can  olitain  photographs  of  nativen  of 

Aftica  to  lllastrate  ooatume  of  the  ditferent  tribes,  Ac.      Perhaps  some 

reailer  will  kimlly  enlighten  our  corresjwndeut 
Work. — Sorry  we  cannot  give  you  any  inruriii.ition  relative  to  the  obtaining  of 

copies  of  tracings  in  black  liiiM  on  s  white  groiiud  in  one  operation,  such  at 

that  which  can  bs  eSscted  in  blue  hues  on  a  white  ground. 
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J  R  O  -1  There  ihould  be  no  »t«in  if  the  plates  were  nronerly  washed,  but 
.hJ,i.  ni  war  of  removing  it  now.-2.  No  stain  should  te  produced  with 

pulatton. 

Lrraa— Von  will  have  to  get  the  drying  doset  made  to  order,  a.s  it  is  not  an 

^Sm,  i  oooBWceL  ySu  wiU  al»  have  to  design  it  yourself,  as  there  is  no 
nec«HiMd  fcm ;  tieh  worker  has  hU  own  pet  patUm  and  of  a  sue  to  suit 
hit  nqaiTWMati. 

A.  Z.— Tlie  reply  yon  received  U  certainly  very  funnv.  The  letter  was 
•TideBUT  mwtnl  by  a  clerk  who  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
bniiiM^  Better  wriU  penionally  to  one  of  the  principals.  Comical  as  the 
letter  is  w*  cannot  give  it  insertion  in  our  columns. 

C  O  K.— Forr*tonchlng,  Redmond  Barrett's  Art  of  Retomhing,  which  was 
■published  in  our  pages  of  1886,  commencing  with  the  number  for  August  b. 
ft  fonni  one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  the  subject  that  has  yet 
■ppeued.  For  enamelling  you  cannot  do  better  than  aflhere  to  the  directions 
on  page  477  in  our  Almanau  for  1888. 

OalwaT.— We  have  no  iilea  where  focussing  screws  for  cameras  are  made,  but, 
■eeing  that  you  r«quire  a  number  of  them,  would  suggest  that  you  place 
Tonnelf  in  communication  with  some  finii  who  supply  mechanics  tools  and 
Older  a  »et  of  die-stocks  with  double-threade.l  screws,  by  which  you  could 
make  them  yooreelf  if  you  have  a  turn  for  mecbauics. 

WaTTT  «•»«,  in  taking  an  interior  the  other.day,  a  window  at  the  side  of  the 
church  is  shown  faintly  in  the  negative,  although  this  window  could  not  be 
aeen  on  the  focussing  screen,  and  he  is  sure  tliat  the  camera  was  not  moved 
while  the  lens  was  uncappei— The  second  image  is  due  to  a  minute  _hole 
somewhere  about  the  camera  which  has  operated  as  a  "pinhole  camera.' 

'W  Tbomfson  asks  the  proportion  of  benzole  to  be  added  to  the  solution  of 
gams  in  ether  to  make  a  good  matt  varnish  '—This  all  depends  upon  the 
opeleacence  ilesired.  Tlie  larger  the  proportion  of  benzole  the  more  opaque 
and  coene  will  be  the  film,  and  the  less  the  finer  and  more  transparent.  Tlie 
best  plan  will  be  to  add  the  benzole  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  testing  the 
ramish  after  each  addition  until  the  result  desired  is  arrived  at. 

Bev.  J.  C.  Bbown-k  (Thurning  Rectory,  Oundle)  writes :  "  Some  time  ago  I 
bought  a  dinner  senice  in  Manchester ;  the  shop  is  closed  now  and  vendors 
gone.  I  am  wanting  more  of  the  same  pattern.  Oue  mark  on  plates  (under 
side)  is  '0.  H.  B.  C>'  {lA).'  Can  you  kindly  give  me  an  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  these  initials  ?  If  any  of  '  ours'  can  assist  me  I  should  be  greatly  obliged. 
And  does  any  one  know  if  this  Company  burns  in  photograplis  ? " 

W.  H.  Warner. — Our  correspondent  directs  our  attention  to  a  simple  but 
efficient  shutter  introduced  by  a  local  optician  by  which  clouds  can  be  taken 
in  conjuni'tion  witli  tlie  lan<lscape,  and  trusts  that  we  may  think  well  enough 
of  it  to  recommend  it.— Unfortunately,  we  are  entirely  ignoriint  of  its  nature 
or  construction,  nor  can  we  find  it  in  any  catalogues  of  London  dealers  to 
which  we  ha»'e  referred.  Will  Mr.  Warner  kindly  send  us  an  account  of  its 
construction  1 

J.  SnGO  says :  "  Recently  I  made  up  a  toning  bath  according  to  the  acetate 
formula,  and  it  became  turbid  as  soon  as  mixed,  and  the  next  day  there  was 
a  dirty  deiKisit  at  the  1>ottom  of  the  bottle.  Although  1  used  a  tifteen-graiu 
tube  of  chloride  of  gold  it  would  not  tone  at  all.  What  is  the  reason  ?  "— 
The  reason  is  that  from  some  cause  or  other  the  gold  lias  been  precipitated  ; 
iwssibly  from  some  impnrity  in  the  water,  or  perhaps  from  its  being  put  into 
a  dirty  vessel. 

Stereo  »Tite8  asking  how  he  can  make  paper  photographs  transjmrent,  like 
some  old  French  stereoscopic  slides  he  saw  many  years  ago. — 'The  pictures 
can  be  rendered  transparent  by  saturating  the  paper  with  wax  ;  the  bleached 
wax  should  lie  used.  Place  the  print  on  an  iron  plate  sufficiently  heated  to 
Juelt  the  wax.  Rub  the  wax  over  the  print  until  the  paper  is  thoroughly 
satnratoL  Tlien  place  it  between  sheets  of  cleiin  blotting  paper,  and  iron 
with  a  tolerably  hot  huiidry  iron  to  remove  the  surplus  wax.  In  place  of 
wax  solid  paraffin  may  be  employed. 

OlORGE  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  am  erecting  a  studio  in  iny  garden  for  taking 
portraits.  Ours  is  a  private  road,  and  my  neighbours  on  either  side  are 
threatening  to  prevent  me  from  commencing  business  there.  Have  they  the 
power  to  do  tnis  I" — If  there  is  no  clause  la  our  correspondent's  agreement 
with  his  landlord  proliibiting  a  business  being  carried  on  on  tlie  premises  we 
<lo  not  think  he  can  be  stopiied.  Certainly  the  neighbours  cannot  interfere 
»o  long  as  the  studio  does  not  stop  light  and  air  from  their  premises,  and  the 
boaineas  is  carried  on  so  that  it  causes  no  annoyance. 

N.  8.  n.  writes  ;  "  1.  I  have  a  silver  bath  (sixty  grains  to  the  ounce)  which  I  have 
not  used  for  more  than  a  year ;  I  find  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  found  its 
way  through  the  cork  of  the  bottle  (I  used  a  cork,  not  a  glass  stopper)  and 
crj'Ktallised,  and  there  is  a  liark  stain  or  deposit  on  the  inside  of  tlie  bottle, 
although  the  solution  itself  seems  clear  enough.  If  I  filter  it  and  strengthen 
the  bath  will  it  then  be  safe  to  use!" — 2.  Is  a  license  required  to  retail 
chemicals  (for  disinfecting  purposes),  such  as  permanganate  of  potash,  &c.  ?" 
—In  reply :  1.  The  bath  will  dotibtle.ss  work  all  right  after  being  filtered. 
The  prohebility  is  that  it  will  not  require  to  be  strengthened. — 2.  No  license 
is  lequiied. 

E.  J.  W.  inquires  :  "  Is  it  possible  to  take  quarter-plate  negatives  with  a  hand 
camera  and  to  enlarge  these  to  (say)  whole-plafj;  size,  and  obtain  prints  nearly 
equal  in  quality  to  tliose  from  negatives  the  size  of  tlie  print?  In  other 
wonli,  can  such  enlarged  prints  \k  made  of  a  quality  that  one  with  a  love  of 
good  ^Mtognphs  would  care  to  put  in  his  .ilbums  !    All  that  I  have  seen 

V  1?"  "  *'"'  '^"">''  ""*'"''  *"'  '*'**' '  ^"^  '  ''**■''  f**  opportunities  of  seeing 
»och  things."— Replv  :  It  is  not  only  possible  to  enlai-ge  from  quarter-jdate 
negattTes  up  to  whole-plate  size,  but  it  is  done  in  innumerable  cases.  The 
^inallty  of  the  enlargement  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  excellence  and  sharp- 
ii«»s  of  the  nqative. 


Kodak. — 1.  Tlie  lens  named  will  answer  well  when  the  screen  Is  a  considerable 
distance  away  from  the  lantern. — 2.  The  2b  of  the  same  maker  will  answer 
better,  because  its  focus  is  shorter,  but  for  general  work  one  of  still  shorter 
focus  is  prcferabla — 3.  The  Hare  spot  in  your  portrait  lens  may  be  amelio- 
rated, although  not  entirely  got  rid  of,  by  placing  the  diaphragm  in  front  of 
the  front  lens  instead  of  its  present  position.— 4.  To  ascertain  the  focus  of 
the  front  lens,  unscrew  the  cell  and  use  it  convex  side  out  as  a  burning  gl4s8, 
then  measure  the  distance  between  the  outer  surface  and  the  solar  spot. 
This,  of  course,  will  only  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  the  focus,  but  will  be 
sufficiently  near  to  aid  in  the  con.stmction  of  a  camera.  Unless  we  had  the 
lens  for  examination  we  could  not  give  you  nearer  particulars. 

C.  M.  Major. — Without  answering  your  queries  seriatim,  we  may  state  that 
your  C.-D.-V.  lens  possesses  too  short  a  focus  to  reproduce  a  negative 
12  X 10  from  a  transparency  the  same  size,  but  if  it  were  a  ca.se  of  making  a 
small  negative  from  that  trans])arency  it  would  answer  admirably.  'The 
actinic  triplet  or  doublet  referred  to  would  certainly  answer  better,  their  focus 
being  so  much  longer.  For  ordinary  enlarging  or  reducing  the  C.-D.-V.  lens 
answers  well,  but  to  obtain  the  best  effects  when  working  with  it,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  back  lens  of  the  portrait  combination  must  always  point 
towards  the  image  the  dimensions  of  which  are  the  smallest.  When  repro- 
ducing the  copy  on  the  same  scale  as  the  original  (a  thing  we  often  do)  we 
focus  sharply  with  a  medium  stop,  and  then  insert  a  stop  sufficiently  small  to 
make  the  marginal  definition  crisp. 


PHOTOOR.vrmc  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  !it  the  next  meetirg. 
May  1,  1889,  will  be  on  WeigJits  and  Measures.  Saturday  afternoon  outing 
will  be  at  Totteridge.     Train  from  Broad-street  at  eight  minutes  past  two. 

We  have  received  the  Photographic  Annual  and  Catalogue  of  Jonathan 
Fallowfleld.  This  catalogue  is  replete  with  most  of  the  varieties  of  photo- 
graphic goods  in  the  market  and  contains  upwards  of  three  hundred  pages.  It 
is  an  imposing  volume  and  arranged  with  taste. 

West  London  Photographic  Society. — The  last  ordinary  meeting  (for  this 
session)  of  the  above  will  be  held  at  the  Addison  Hall  on  Friday,  May  3, 
instead  of  April  26,  as  announced  ;  and  on  Friday,  May  10,  there  will  be  a 
smoking  concert,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Richmond  Hotel,  Shepherd's  Bush- 
road.  It  has  been  arranged  to  hold  outdoor  meetings  on  the  last  Saturday 
afternoon  of  each  of  the  summer  months,  commencing  on  May  25.  Members 
are  invited  to  suggest  to  the  Secretaries  suitable  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 

On  April  16,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photograpliischen  Gesellschaft  in  Vienna 
(one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  photographic  societies  on  the  Continent),  a  large 
number  of  landscape  pictures  by  Mr.  Harry  Tolley,  of  Nottingham,  were  on 
exhibition.  The  leading  professional  photographers  closely  examined  them 
and  agreed  in  declaring  them  to  be  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  artistic 
photography,  and  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  which  English 
photography  enjoys  on  the  Continent.  Professor  Luck-art,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
himself  a  celebrated  artist,  publicly  expressed  his  admiration  of  their  great 
artistic  merit,  and  in  so  doing  carried  the  entire  meeting  with  him.  On  the 
same  occasion  was  shown  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  beautiful  works  by 
Messrs.  Green  Brothers,  of  Gr.ismere  (the  others  had  been  exhibited  at  the 
previous  meeting).  These  excellent  platinotypes  likewise  received  the  praise 
they  so  well  de.^erve.  These  pictures,  the  one  set  amateur,  the  other  profes- 
sional work,  are  here  going  the  round  of  the  societies. 

Death  ok  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rce. — The  death  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rne, 
D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  occurred  on  Friday  evening,  the  19th  instant,  from 
pneumonia,  after  a  short  illness.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-four,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  and  wa.s  educated  at 
the  College  of  St.  Barbe,  Paris.  Records  of  his  many  .scientific  labours  will  be 
found  in  the  Traiisaetions  of  the  Royal  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and  other 
societies.  The  principal  work  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  was  the  ap- 
plication of  photography  to  the  recording  of  celestial  phenomena.  The  photo- 
graphs, when  measured  by  a  micrometer  which  he  invented,  furnished  exact 
astronomical  data.  He  establislied  a  private  observatory  at  Cranford,  Middle- 
sex, but  it  was  dismantled  in  1873,  and  the  instruments  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  wliere  they  have  been  employed  lately  most  successfully  by 
Professor  Pritchard  in  determining,  by  means  of  photography,  the  distance  of 
sixty-one  Cygni  and  other  fixed  stars.  He  held  oilice  in  severaj  societies.  _  For 
some  time  he  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  also  President  from  1864  to  1866.  He  was  President  of  the 
Chemical  Society  from  1867  to  1869,  and  again  in  1879-88,  from  which  time  he 
acted  as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  For  many  years  he  was  President  of  the 
London  Institution.  In  1878  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  resigned  the  post  in  1882.  In  commercial  life  he  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Thomas  de  la  Rue  &  Co. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  ALKAUNE  SOLUTIONS. 

Tbi  gnd(ud  coming  into  faTOur  ot  the  caj^nates  of  potash 

1   Mda,  and,  aince  the  pt^ulariwtioD  of  hydroquinone,  of 

^  two  alkaliea  in  the  cauatio  state,  has  rendered  it  more 

I  than  erer  incumbent  on  tike  photographer  who  wiahes  to  keep 

hiiaaelf  ac(iuainted  with  what  he  ia  doing  to  hare  aome  ready 

oa  of  eatimating  the  atrcngth  of  the  aolutions  he  employa 

ii  at  leaat  moderate  accuracy.     1^  ia  the  more  neoeaaary 

view  of  the  widely  di£Emng  forarabB  that  are  given  with 

■  different  platea,  no  Iciaa  than  of  the  equally  varying  opiniona 

expreaaed  aa  to  the  rolatire  value  and  behaviour  of  the  aeveral 

iliea.     It  atanda  to  reaaoo  that  any  operator  who   ia  in 

IgLMht  aa  to  whether  the  fiNinula  be  ia  employing  ia  the  one 

l^pi  Boited  to  hia  plate*  abould,  in  trying  another  against  it, 

<M)k  aa  lar  aa  pwible^  under  idaatieal  cooditiona,  and  this 

can  only  do  if  h«  knova  preeiady  the  eomparative  alkalinity 

'  at  bis  suKitiuna. 

The  meru  mention  of  the  neoeaaity  for  nch  care  may  perhi^w 
raise  miagivinga  in  the  minda  of  mbm  of  our  non-chemical 
readera,  whoae  acquaintance  with  the  operationa  of  quantita> 
tive  analyaia  generally,  and  of  alkalinity  in  particular,  is  of  ao 
limited  a  nature  as  to  make  the  mm  nmtion  of  the  proposed 
taak  a  terror.  But  the  difficulty  to  Iw  eoeountered  iu  aecuring 
the  degree  of  accuracy  needed  tut  our  purpose  ia  really  not 
such  aa  to  detar  any  one  frgn  making  the  attempt  who  has 
sufficient  inteDigenoe  to  aoecaMftilly  aooomplish  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plate. 

Of  conrae  the  work  will  be  mora  eaaily  performed  and  with 
closer  accuracy  when  proper  apparatus  or  applianoea  are  at 
hand,  though  these  need  not  be  of  an  ekborate  or  axpenaive 
character ;  but  a  truer  and  more  qrsttmatio  acquaintance  with 
real  value  nt  aome  ot  the  very  variable  compounds,  such  aa 
iium  and  potaaainm  carbonatea,  than  can  poaaibly  be  derived 
from  their  theoretical  composition  can  be  obtained  with  no 
more  elaborate  a{^Mratua  than  are  to  be  found  in  every  photo- 
grapher's kbccatocy. 

The  method  to  be  followed  will  be,  whether  with  or  without 
'•pecial  ^iparatna,  that  known  as  the  volumetric,  in  which  a 
ighed  quantity  of  the  subatanoe  to  be  examined,  or  a  given 
lume  of  its  sulutioo,  is  tested  or  "  titrated  "  by  means  of  a 
standard  soluti<jn  of  any  ooBTeoient  acid  whoae  saturating 
power  is  accurately  known,  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  or 
•(Jntion  of  litmua,  or  other  "indicator,"  being  employed  to 
determine  the  exact  point  of  neutrality. 

As  regarda  apparatua,  all  that  will  be  requisite  will  be  a 
burette,  preferably  of  the  form  known  as  Mohr**,  which  consists 
of  a  gra<luated  glass  tube,  holding  twenty-fivt-,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid,  each  division  being  sub- 


divided into  five  or  ten  parts,  and  fitted  with  a  glass  tap,  or 
a  specially  arranged  delivery  tube  with  spring  clip,  to  permit 
small  quantities  of  the  solution  to  be  drawn  o£f  at  will.  A 
stand  or  holder  for  the  burette  and  a  glass  flask  or  two  in 
which  to  perform  the  test  complete  the  outfit. 

The  test  acids  ordinarily  employed  are  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  oxalic.  The  two  first  are  objectionable  to  the 
inexperienced  chemist,  inasmuch  aa  they  themselves  have  to 
be  accurately  estimated  before  anything  like  a  "  standard " 
solution  can  be  madei  But  oxalic  acid,  if  obtained  of  the 
quality  sold  as  "pure"  and  from  a  good  source,  is  a  tolerably 
definite  article,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  what  it  represents. 
A  convenient  strength  to  employ  will  be  formed  by  dissolving 
one-tenth  of  a  grammfratom,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  acid  in 
1000  grammes  or  one  litre  of  diHtilled  water.  The  "gramme- 
atom"  ia  the  number  of  grammes  represented  by  the  com- 
bining equivalent  of  the  substance,  and  the  standard  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  will  therefore  consist  of  126  grammes  of  the 
pure  crystals  made  up  to  a  volume  of  exactly  ouc  litre  with 
distilled  water. 

Grains  and  fluid  graina,  or  "grain  measures,"  may  be  used 
instead  of  grammea  and  cubic  ccutimctres  if  prefcrretl,  and  if 
the  instruments  can  be  obtaine<l  thus  graduated ;  but  the 
majority  of  burettes  are  divided  into  cubic  centimetres.  But 
as  the  actual  size  of  the  division  ia  purely  arbitrary,  so  many 
grain*  of  the  solid  material  may  bo  dissolved  to  form  one  litre 
of  solution,  and  the  burette  will  then  deUver  it  in  accurately 
divided  portions,  each  division  on  the  scale  representing  one- 
one-thouaandth  of  the  whole  quantity.  In  this  case,  owing  to 
the  difference  between  a  gramme  and  a  grain,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  diaaolve  126  grains  of  the  acid  in  order  not  to 
have  too  delicate  a  solution. 

The  litmus  solution  had  better  be  procured  ready  for  use  at 
one  of  the  operative  chemist's,  as  ordinarily  supplied  in  the 
crude  state  it  contains  a  oonsidenible  quantity  of  alkali,  and 
requires  very  careful  adjustment  before  it  is  of  any  use  for 
our  purpose.  There  are  other  more  fashionable  and  newer 
indicators,  but  the  one  named  will  answer  every  purpose. 

In  order  to  make  a  test,  let,  say,  one  gramme  (or  ten 
grains)  of  the  substance  to  be  tried  be  dissolved  iu  any 
convenient  quantity  of  water,  and  one-tenth  of  this  solution 
taken  to  be  operated  upon.  Or  if  a  stock  solution  of  the 
substance  be  already  made  and  require  testing,  take  one 
drachm  of  it  and  dilute  it  to  any  convenient  volume,  again 
taking  one-tenth  for  actual  trial.  This  lessens  the  chance  of  error 
in  weighing  or  measuring  small  quantities.  To  the  solution  to 
be  tested  add  a  few  drops  of  the  litmua  solution,  sufficient  to 
give  it  a  decided  blue  tinge  when  thoroughly  mixed. 
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Next,  fix  the  burette  in  the  holder  and  see  that  the  tap  or 
deUveiy  clip  acts  properly ;  fill  it  with  the  standard  solution, 
and  let  this  run  back  into  the  bottle  to  remove  any  traces  of 
moisture.  Refill,  and  carefully,  by  means  of  the  tap,  let  the 
surplus  run  out  until  the  surface  is  level  with  0  or  zero— the 
numbers,  be  it  remarked,  progressing  in  the  downward  direc- 
tion. Arrange  the  height  of  the  burette  in  its  holder  so  that 
iU  delivery  tube  comes  nearly  down  to  the  level  of  the  neck  of 
the  flask  containing  the  alkali.  Now  commence  by  allowing  a 
few  drops  of  the  test  solution  to  run  into  the  flask,  and  mix 
thoroughly ;  at  this  stage  probably  no  change  of  colour  at  all 
will  be  noticed,  in  which  case  a  fresh  quantity  is  added.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  if  the  quantity  of  alkali  is  very  small  a  red 
colour  is  produced,  which,  however,  disappears  again  on 
mixing ;  when  this  occurs  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
further  additions  very  gradually,  using  at  the  critical  stage  a 
single  drop  only  at  once,  and  mixing  the  contents  of  the  flask 
thoroughly  after  each  such  addition,  continuing  until  a  perma- 
nent red  tinge  is  given. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  caustic  alkalies  that  the 
procedure  is  so   very   simple.      When  the  carbonates  are  iu 
question  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  from  its  combination  with 
the  alkali  part  of  it,  escaping  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  a  portion 
remaining  in  solution  and  giving  a  reddish  tint  to  the  solution 
some   time   before  the  point  of  neutrality  is  reached.      The 
colour  is,  however,  quite  difierent  from  the  full  red  given  by 
the  faintest  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  possessing  more  of  a  purple 
tone.     To  get  rid  of  this  disturbing  influence  the  contents  of 
the  flask  must  be  boiled,  or  at  any  rate  heated  for  a  short  time 
over  a  Bunsen  or  spirit  flame,  when  the  blue  tint  will  return, 
and  more  test  solution  must  be  then  added,  until  after  repeated 
heatings  the  full    red   tint   becomes  permanent.      Turmeric 
tincture  may  be  used  instead  of  litmus,  as,  though  not  so  sensi- 
tive, the  sudden  change  from  deep  brown  to  pale  lemon  yellow- 
is  far  more  recognisable  to  inexperienced  eyes,  besides  which  it 
is  inert  to  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  obviates  the  necessity  for 
boiling  in  the  case  of  carbonates. 

■When  the  neutral  point  is  reached  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  off  the  number  of  divisions  and  fractions  of  solution  em- 
ployed, and  from  these  figures  the  actual  quantity  of  alkali  can 
be  calculated  by  the  tables  at  the  end  of  our  Almanac. 

In  the  absence  of  a  burette  a  minim  measure  and  a  dropping 
tube  may  be  used,  filling  the  former  to  start  with,  and  refilling 
if  needful,  deducting  the  quantity  finally  remaining  from  the 
total  poured  into  the  graduate. 


PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  STUDIO  BUILDING. 

{Concluded.) 
Aftkb  discussing  the  glass  roof  and|  sides,  all  the  salient  points 
of  the  subject  will  have  come  under_  review,  and  this  last  topic 
may  be  said  to  be  one  upon  which  as'varyiugjand  contradictory 
views  are  held  as  upon  any  one  part  of  the  design  of  the  fabric. 
Taking  first  the  rafters  or  framework,  they  are  made  of  all 
sizes  and  thicknesses  and  materials — wood,  iron,  zinc,  &c. ;  but 
modem  studios  have  radically  different  needs  from  those  built 
over  half  a  score  of  years  ago.  In.  those  times  advantage  was 
sought  to  be  obtained  of  every  trivial  gain  of  light  possible, 
and  metul,  strength  for  strength,  obstructing  so  little  light  in 
comparison  with  wood,  was  often  chosen  for  that  point  alone, 
without  regard  to  any  other  consideration.  The  rapidity  of 
gelatine    plates,   however,    has    now  completely   altered  the 


case,  and  the  photographer  who  builds  a  studio  is  able  in  most 
instances  to  disregard  the  actual  space  occupied  by  his  skylight 
frames  and  to   choose   what    will   be   substantial   and  useful 
rather  than  light.     The  best  advice  he  can  follow  in  this  con- 
nexion is  to  have  the  woodwork  of  his  skylight  thoroughly 
strong  and  rigid,  there  is  then  less  strain  upon   the  cohesion 
of  glass  to  frame,  either  tlirough  the  action  of  weather  and 
temperature,  or  the  weight  of  the  workmen  when  the  services 
of  the  inevitable  painter  and  glazier  come  to  be  required.     To 
this  end  we  perhaps  need  scarcely  point  out  that  depth  rather 
than  width  of  rafter  is  what  is  needed  to  give  stability,  though, 
unfortunately,  where  the  amount  of  light  is  of  moment  the 
depth  of  the  bar  rather  than  its  width  is  the  chief  obstructing 
element.     A  word  of  warning  will  be  useful  here.     Thorough 
consideration  should,  before  building,  be  given  to  the  subject 
of  ventilator  needed.     Glass  roofs,  at  their  best,  are  always 
most  difficult  to  keep  water-tight,  and  the  most  effective  way 
of  preventing  their  being   so   is   the   knocking  and  shaking 
always  necessary  when  alterations  have  to  be  made  to  obtain 
additional  ventilating  conveniences,  a  state  of  affairs  of  most 
frequent  occurrence.     The  size  of  the  rafters  must  of  course  be 
governed  by  the  pitch  of  the  roof  and  the  width  of  the  sheets 
of  glass  it  is  decided  to  employ.     Obviously  the  larger  the 
sheets   the   smaller   the   number   of    these   light  -  obstructors 
necessary.     There  is  a  limit  here,   except  plate  glass  is  em- 
ployed— namely,  the  maximum  size  of  the   sheets  as  manu- 
factured.    Many  of  our  pi-ofcssional  friends  prefer  plenty  of 
length  rather  than  breadtli,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unsightly  streak 
of  dirt  that  forms  at  the  junction  of  the  pieces.     This,  how- 
ever, may  be,  and  in  at  least  one  studio  at  present  iu  use  is, 
got  rid  of  by  painting  a  broad  strip  of  the  glass  at  the  junction 
with  some  solid  dark  paint,  which  entirely  hides  the  unseemly 
collection  of  dust  and  dirt  and  does  not  rob  the  studio  of  any 
practically  available  light.     The  effect  of  this  is  a  great  gain 
in  appearance. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  such  arrangements  of  lights  as 
the  "  zigzag  "  or  "  alternate  "  form,  which  was  patented  some 
years  ago,  the  object  being  to  avoid  loss  of  light  by  reflection 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rays  received  at  an  oblique 
angle,  as  happens  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  plan  was 
more  ingenious  than  useful,  space  was  unnecessarily  taken 
up,  and  the  cost  greatly  increased.  So  far  as  regards  the 
shape  of  the  supports  for  the  glass ;  next  to  consider  is  the 
glass  itself.  Sheet  glass,  plate  glass,  rolled,  fluted,  plain,  or 
roughened  on  the  surface — "obscured"  or  "smoothed,"  as 
it  is  termed — white  glass,  ordinary  green  glass,  and  glass 
coloured  pale  blue  by  Cobalt,  have  all  been  used,  and  the 
superiority  of  each  lauded ;  Cobalt  glass  is  not  now  employed 
Sheet  glass  is  most  commonly  adopted,  while  polished  plate  is 
of  rare  occurrence  on  account  of  its  great  cost.  Further,  somt 
samples  are  very  liable  to  change  in  colour,  as  may  be  seen  ii 
many  a  shop  window,  panes  of  glass,  originally  almost  colour 
less,  having  become  purple  or  yellow  after  a  lapse  of  time 
Sheet  glass  when  clear  will,  then,  be  most  in  demand,  an( 
in  view  of  meteorological  eventualities  it  should  always  b- 
of  substantial  thickness ;  "  fifteen  ounces  "  or  "  twcuty-on 
oimces  "  is  certainly  too  thin,  "thirty-two  ounces"  is  costlj 
but  the  extra  outlay  will  be  well  spent  money,  one  shor 
half  hour  of  hailstorm,  such  as  occasionally  visit  thes 
islands,  being  capable  of  doing  more  injury  to  the  content 
of  the  studio  than  many  times  the  cost  of  the  glass  woul 
cover. 

When,  however,  it  is  decided  to  use  obscvu-ed  glass,  thi 
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ribbed  plate  is  as  cheap,  and  far  {neferable  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  the  currilineas  shape  so  often  characterising 
thick  sheet. 

The  question  as  to  whether  obscured  glass  or  clear  should  be 
nscd  is  one  not  capable  of  solution  in  a  general  way,  though 
in  particular  instancea  there  is  no  doubt.  A  more  uniform 
light  is  secured  by  the  use  of  roughened  or  surface  ground 
glass ;  but  with  a  clear  sky-view  there  ia  on  the  whole  much 
loai  of  light  to  the  sitter.  "Ia  the  latter  disadvantage 
ommtertialaiioed  by  the  gain  in  softneas,  Ac,  obtntned  by  the 
•Ten  and  regular  illnmination  from  dfaaoored  glaaet"  is  the 
query  that  presents  itself.  The  reply,  as  we  say,  cannot  be 
predioated  exactly.  Clearly  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  plenty 
of  light ;  for  if  it  be  in  excess  it  can  always  be  diminished  by 
sereena,  while  if  in  defect  at  the  outset  the  loss  cannot  be 
made  good.  That  some  operators  prefer  the  softness  and  risk 
the  loss  of  light  is  proved  by  the  &et  that  studios  are  in  use 
now  in  which  the  whole  of  the  glass  has  been  permanently 
oovered  with  tiasoe  paper  by  the  pbotographers  who  work  in 
tbem.  Each  photographer,  then,  wiD  decide  for  himself,  ex- 
cept in  eaaea  where  the  skylight  to  be  glased  lies  between  a 
bnOding  or  dead  wall  and  the  sitter.  In  that  case  an  obscured 
(^ass  is  a  very  great  gain,  as  a  portion  of  the  light  received  is 
by  its  means  sent  to  the  sitter  instead  of  passing  throagfa  and 
illuminating,  and  being  almost  whoOy  lost  in  the  room  itself 
instead  at  the  sitter.  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  glass 
employed  bj  grinding  with  sand,  ke.,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
gradually  becoming  sotled-looUng  and  incapable  of  being 
brooght  to  a  state  of  pristine  whiteness. 

It  does  not  form  part  of  the  plan  of  this  series  to  deecribe 
the  varioos  modes  of  fiutening  tlM  gjaai  m  litn,  other  than  by 
the  osoal  means  of  putty  and  paint  t  hat  as  regards  the  latter, 
a  wrinkle  of  great  valoe  may  be  given.  Let  the  margin  of 
•very  sheet  of  glass,  before  being  bedded  in  iU  place  with  putty, 
be  painted  on  each  Csoe  with  a  thin  strip  of  paint  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  which  is  then  allowed  to  est  before  the  panes  are 
ptaoed  in  poaitioa.  This  done,  and  the  raften  first  ooated  with 
pamt  before  g^asfaig  (and  no  gracing  oaght  ever  to  be  permitted 
before  thia  is  carried  oat),  the  ehanee  of  the  everiasting  "drip" 
n  wet  weather,  common  to  so  many  studios,  will  be  almost 
reduced  to  niL 

We  now  condode  this  aarias  of  articles,  merely  obeerving 
that  all  the  advice  given  ia  the  naolt  of  the  experience  of  many 
praetical  men  whoae  knowledge  w*  have  not  fiuled  to  draw 
upon  to  illnstnUe  oar  own 


Tbb  Psria  Exhibition  b  beii«  npidly  pwhsd  forwsrd,  though  it 
will,  probably,  be  iar  ttom  eompistsd  by  the  opening  day.  Britiih 
photography  will  be  wdl  lifssiwiHi,  thnsfh  aot  on  such  an  ex* 
t—JTii  Mais  at  was  at  ooe  tisBS  tidpinuil,  EngUah  photographers 
viMag  this  exUbitioo  wiD  act  lad  thsmsrives  to  moeh  behind  their 
tvmfr)n»  tetvm  the  «»»«—«*  ••  they  dU  in  the  two  previous  ones, 
lioth  in  the  1867  sad  1878  shows  ths  OooAiaental  portraiture  was 
much  shssd  of  the  British,  sow  the  latter  can  bold  its  own  sgainst 
it.  EagUk  phutogiayhie  maratas — both  in  r>ptical  and  cabinet 
walk— has  always  been  in  advaaes  of  that  ptoduoed  abroad,  and  the 
fcstheoning  eshibition  will  prove  that  this  sapmBacy  is  (till  main- 
tafaisd.  It  is  in  the  Hisehswtcsl  pwittisiM  of  photography  alone  that 
we  saticipats  Bsgkad  wfll  sppsar  at  a  disadvantage. 


PROTooBanraas  who  dews  to  sscars  effects  which  can  only  be 
obtaiasd  at  oertain  isasons  dMmld  svsr  be  on  the  alert.    Hisnng  the 


months  before  the  opportunity  can  possibly  occur  again.  Last  year 
spring,  it  will  be  remembered,  so  far  as  early  foliage  effects  were 
concerned,  was  of  shorter  duration  than  usual.  Thia  year  it  promises 
to  last  longer,  imless  we  happen  to  experience  an  unsuaaonable  change, 
no  unusual  circumstance  by  the  way  in  this  variable  climate  of  ours. 
In  many  parts  of  the  oounbry  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  already  putting 
on  their  spring  garments,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  secure  negatives 
of  early  spring  effects  should  be  prepared,  or  they  may,  possibly,  have 
to  wait  another  year  before  they  will  again  have  the  opportunity. 


Thxu  are  many  subjects  which  cannot  be  token  when  the  trees  are 
in  full  leaf,  except  under  great  disadvantage  pictorially.  Notably  is 
this  the  cose  with  many  buildings  and  ruins  with  trees  in  dose 
proximity ;  either  the  picture  must  be  taken  from  within  the  trees 
with  s  wide-angle  lens,  or  we  must  put  up  with  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  subject  being  obscured  by  them.  If  the  picture  be 
token  when  the  trees  ore  devoid  of  folioge,  olthough  the  subject  is 
fully  shown,  it  always  has  more  or  less  on  unpleosont  look.  If,  how- 
ever, the  picture  be  secured  when  the  leaves  are  just  budding  forth 
the  whole  aspect  is  different,  while  the  principal  subject  is  fully 
depictsd,  the  pietoxe  does  not  bear  that  dreary  appearance  as  if  it 
were  taken  nnder  wintry  eonditions. 


Masct  exceDent  pictures  may  be  obtained  in  glens,  plantations,  and 
woods  while  the  shrubs  and  bushes  ore  wearing  their  spring  garb, 
which,  loter  on,  would  not  be  worth  toking.  The  tints  on  the  delicate 
foliage  when  the  sun  is  playing  upon  it  mokes  a  glorious  scene, 
although  there  may  be  nothing  porticulor  in  the  subject,  which  is  very 
effective  in  o  photograph.  Pictures  of  this  character  ss  Isntem 
sBdes,  when  projected  upon  the  screen,  rarely  fail  to  meet  with 
approbation.  There  is  another  closs  of  subject  that  con  only  be 
effectively  rendered  at  this  season,  nomely,  certoin  trees  with  their 
knorled  oiid  nigged  brancheo.  If  such  subjects  were  token  when  the 
tree  is  covered  with  leaves  much  of  the  picturesquenees  would  be 
lost,  and  if  taken  when  the  foliage  is  off  the  trees  would  hove  a 
bozren  and  dead  appearance.  But  if,  on  the  other  bond,  the  negative 
be  seenred  while  tlie  leaves  ore  still  amoU  ond  in  a  good  light,  life  is 
given  in  the  picture,  while  the  most  interesting  portions  ore  os  clearly 
depicted  as  if  the  trees  were  entirely  free  from  foliage. 


A  coaaasFOXDKXT,  writing  onent  the  "  mysterious  spots "  which 
sometimes  moke  their  oppeoronoe  on  freshly  mode  prints,  soys,  in  his 
cose,  he  has  traced  them  to  the  prints  being  sometimes  dried  in  o  room 
the  woUs  of  which  hove  recently  been  papered  with  poper  embellished 
with  bronxe  powder.  He  imagines  thot  particles  of  the  bronze  be- 
oaSBS  detached  and  tattle  on  the  prints  while  they  ore  wet.  If  this 
be  the  origin  of  spots,  it  shows  what  unsuspected  causes  may,  ond 
possibly  often  do,  result  ia  injury  to  the  delicotely  constituted  image 
of  on  ijbomenised  paper  picture. 


Taa  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  now  proceeding  on  the  question  of  the 
electric  lighting  of  London  is  one  of  some  interest  to  the  photographic 
profession,  more  particularly  if  it  results  in  a  greater  extension  of  this 
system  of  illumination.  There  is  no  question  that  a  large  number  of 
professional  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  indeed 
in  most  other  towns,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  electric 
light  as  an  ouxiliory  to  daylight  during  dark  ond  foggy  weather 
were  it  not  for  the  cost  of  the  plant  for  generating  the  electricity.  In 
some  ports  of  London  the  current  can  be  had  from  mains,  but  the 
districts  where  it  con  is  st  present  very  restricted. 


Afabt  from  the  cost  of  on  engine  ond  dynamo,  a  current  supplied 
like  gos  and  always  ready  for  use  is  for  more  convenient,  and,  we 
hear,  some  who  hove  on  instollotion  of  their  ovm  hove  discontinued 
its  use  ond  ore  now  employing  o  current  from  outside  sources. 
With  the  electric  light  much  woste  time  on  dull  days  may  be  profit- 
ably employed  in  photographj,  quite  apart  from  ordinary  studio  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  thot  the  inquiry,  now  pending,  will  lead  to  a  more 
general  supply  of  electricity  in  oil  ports  of  the  metropolis. 
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Gmat  b  the  debt  of  gratitude  owing  by  photogwpbers  to  Mr.  John 
Cwbult,  of  PhiUdelphi.,  for  his  application  of  ceUulo.d  films  to 
Xfiripbic  u«.  Soon  after  their  introduction  vre  recewed  a 
Srjacket  from  Mr.  Oarbutt,  and  were  quite  charmed  with  them. 
TrJwMBnt  films  are  becoming  an  institution  in  this  country,  and,  m 
•ddWoTto  the  quantities  imported  ready  sensitised  from  Amenca, 
ir.lM.  now  being  coated  here.  Through  one  firm  (the  London 
8t«reo«opic  Company)  the  demand  haa  been  so  enormous  that  the 
■arolT  his  temporarily  fallen  short,  but  we  know  that  Carbutts 
factorr  i»  equal  to  any  strain  which  may  be  made  upon  it,  and  that 
tke  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand  wUl  be  established  without  any 
del»?  In  a  note  from  Mr.  Carbutt  this  gentleman  informs  us  that  he 
hM  deTiaed  an  effective  film  carrier  for  the  camera,  but  not  having 
Men  anv  description  of  it,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  speak  concerning 
thia  dtiidrratum.  From  Messrs.  Fry  &  Co.  we  have  a  sample  of 
home^ated  celluloid  flhns  which  sustain  their  reputation.  Ihis  firm 
wofks  under  the  American  patent,  which  is  in  force  also  in  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  a  wgrettable  circumstance  that  many  photographs  are  printed 
on  paper  which  will  ultimately  change  in  colour.  In  the  recent  ex- 
hibition at  the  Crystal  Palace  there  was  a  gigantic  carbon  enlarge- 
ment which  had  evidently  been  made  for  a  very  long  period,  for  the 
whites  had  become  quite  yellow,  although  the  pigment  composing  the 
image  was  apparently  unchanged.  Many  collotypes  are  printed  on 
paper  which,  with  exposure  to  light,  will  become  discoloured,  and,  if 
they  be  of  a  photographic  colour,  they  assume  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  fading  silver  prints.  If,  however,  they  are  printed  in  an  ink 
of  an  engraving  colour  the  change  in  the  tint  of  the  paper  is  less 
objectionable.  _^___^^_^^___ 

A  OBSAT  deal  of  the  varnish  used  for  glazing  collotypes  to  give' them 
the  appearance  of  albumen  prints  turns  yellow  with  age.  When  this 
occurs  the  pictures  closely  resemble  silver  photographs  in  a  state  of 
decay.  A  permanent  image  on  an  unstable  base  is  a  very  undesirable 
oondition  in  any  photographic  process. 


Thk  deterioration  in  the  colour  of  paper  is  due  to  the  material  used 
in  its  manufacture.  At  one  time  only  linen  or  cotton  rags  were  used. 
Now  certain  grasses,  straw,  wood,  &c.,  are  largely  employed  as  a 
cheap  substitute,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  change  in  colour  with 
exposure  to  light.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  if  a  piece  of 
freshly  planed  deal  board  be  exposed  behind  a  negative  to  sunlight  for  a 
few  days  that  a  distinct  impression  will  be  obtained.  A  similar  result 
will  accrue  with  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  p.iper,  most  of  which 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  light's  action.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
with  some  of  the  wood  fibre  boards  used  for  the  middles  of  photo- 
graphic mounts. 

THE  WHOLE  ARf  OF  PHOTOGR-VPHY  IN  A  SERIES  OF 

EASY  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS. 
[Thk  series  of  Technical  E»my»  for  the  Inciyerienced  Photographer 
published  in  our  volume  for  1887  caused  such  a  run  on  the  Joubnai, 
as  to  have  placed  it  out  of  print.  During  the  brief  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  then  so  many  |new  readers  have  been  added  to  the 
previous  large  number,  and  so  many  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
practice  of  the  art,  that  a  second  and  much  more[comprehensive  series 
of  ksaona  has  been  considered  desirable,  and  one  which,  in  accordance 
■with  the  wishes  of  many  readers,  both  young  and  more  advanced,  will 
embrace  everything  of  a  practical  nature  known  in  the  art,  including 
the  departments  of  manipulation,  chemistry,  optics,  stereoscopy, 
enlarging,  artistic  composition,  retouching,  engraving,  &c.  In  brief, 
nothing  will  be  omitted  that  will  conduce  to  imparting  to  the  careful 
reader  the  whole  knowledge  of  tho  art. — Ep.] 

CuAPTKn  I.  Appabatcs.— Camkbas. 
In  the  selection  of  apparatus  everything  depends  upon  what  inten- 
tion is  entertained  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  art.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  apparatus  which  would  be  best  adapted  for 
taking  portraits  in  either  a  properly  constructed  studio  or  a  garden 
■will  not  necessarily  be  that  most  conducive  to  the  tourist  or  traveller 


in  foreign  lands,  whose  impedimenta  must  be  of  the  most  condensed 
nature,  and  whose  desire  is  confined  to  the  securing  of  transcripts  of 
such  scenes  as  will  prove  mementoes  of  his  travels.  Therefore,  in. 
selecting  apparatus,  it  is  well  to  do  so  with  main  reference  to  the 
object  in  view. 

For  the  tourist  the  mze  of  camera  should  by  preference  be  small 
and  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  rigidity.  Happily  there  are  many 
such  now  manfactured,  so  many  indeed  as  to  create  a  difficulty  ia 
making  a  selection.  The  quarter-plate  (4^  x  SJ),  as  regards  size, 
possesses  the  advantage  of  lightness,  while  not  too  small  to  yield  little 
complete  pictures  suited  for  lantern  transparencies,  albums,  or  for 
book  illustration  without  subsequent  enlarging,  although,  whea 
sharply  focussed,  they  bear  being  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  diameters— that  is,  to  0  x  12  inches  approximatively— without 
any  serious  falling  off  in  detail  or  sharpness. 

Another  advantage  lies  in  this  size  of  plate ;  they  are  to  be  had 
almost  everywhere— the  quarter-plate,  being  one  of  our  best  recog- 
nised standards,  is  kept  in  large  quantities  by  every  dealer  every- 
where. If  only  one  lens  is  to  be  carried,  one  having  a  focus  of  six 
inches  will  prove  most  suitable  for  the  majority  of  subjects;  but 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  two  lenses,  one  of  five  and  the 
other  of  eight  inches  focus.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  more  fully 
dilated  on  when  we  come  to  speak  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  photo- 
graphic perspective.  A  camera  for  5x4  inch  plates  possesses,  for 
somejpurposes,  advantages  over  that  for  quarter-plates,  mainly  so  for 
facilitating  book_illu8tration  and  for  albums,  this  being  in  virtue  o£ 
their  slightly  increased  dimensions;  but  this  size  is  not  so  universally 
procurable  as  the  quarter-plate. 

The  tourist's  camera  should  have  dark  slides  enough  to  enable  a 
day's  -work  to  be  done  without  the  necessity  being  experienced  of 
seeking  cover  to  replenish  the  dark  slides.  One  may  go  a  whole  day 
without  seeing  more  than  two  subjects  worth  photographing;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  over  a  dozen  desirable  subjects  may  present 
themselves,  and  for  these  one  should  always  be  prepared.  It  is  not 
desirable,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  each  day's  career  with  less  than, 
one  dozen  plates,  placed  either  in  double  dark  slides  or  in  one  of  the- 
changing  boxes  now  easUy  procurable.  It  is  necessary,  likewise,  that 
the  lens  be  fitted  with  an  instantaneous  shutter,  for  although  it  is  not 
wise  or  expedient  that  it  should  be  employed  iu  season  and  out  of 
season,  yet  do  occasions  frequently  arise  in  which  the  whole  value  of 
the  scene  lies  in  its  having  to  be  secured  by  a  momentary  exposure. 
In  this  it  is  undoubtedly  "  well  to  have  a  giant's  power,"  although  it 
would  be  unwise  to  be  always  making  use  of  it. 

For  those  who  desire  to  make  photography  a  pastime  for  the 
morning,  or  for  the  Saturday  or  other  holiday,  a  camera  of  dimen- 
sions larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  tourist  may  be  indulged  in  with 
advantage.  The  half-plate  camera  may  here  be  most  usefully 
employed;  and," as  in  the  former  case,  it  is  desirable  to  have  two- 
lenses,  one  being  of  much  longer  focus  than  the  other.  The  possessor 
of  a  half-plate  camera  ought  on  no  account  to  omit  a  pair  of  stereo- 
scopic lenses  from  his  outfit,  this  class  of  camera  lending  itself  so  well 
to  the  production  of  binocular  pictures.  Also  arrangements  ought  to- 
be  made  by  which  the  plate  may  be  exposed  in  either  the  horizontal 
or  vertical^  direction,  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
taken.  For  the  special  class  for  whom  we  recommend  this  camera 
three  double  dark  slides  ought  to  be  included  in  the  outfit. 

For  portrait  photography  portability  in  the  camera  is  quite  im- 
material. Indeed,  to  any  except  a  professional  portraitist  a  portrait 
camera,  pure  and  simple,  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended,  as  a  firm,, 
rigid,  portable  camera  serves  both  purposes  of  landscapes  and  por- 
traits. Lenses  of  the  essentially  portrait  class  are  not  necessary^ 
unless  for  those  who  have  to  operate  under  cover,  or  where  the  light 
is  so  weak  as  would  necessitate  an  otherwise  protracted  exposure — a 
thing  inimical  to  the  obtaining  of  a  favourable  expression. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  leakages  of  light  will  be  found  in  any 
new  camera,  still  it  is  well  to  test  each  one  for  it  previous  to  accepting 
it  finally.  To  do  this  cap  the  lens,  expand  the  camera  to  its  fullest 
extent,  remove  the  ground-glass  screen,  and  throw  over  the  head  a 
dark  cloth  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  permit  of  a  proper  examination 
of  the  whole  interior.  'This  examination  must  be  conducted  in  bright 
daylight,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  allow  no  portion  of  the. 
body  of  the  camera  being  covered  by  the  dark  cloth.     If  there  is  the 
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tiightaat  ehink  of  light  riaibfe,  either  throogh  an  abraided  corner  of 
the  heHawi,  w  thnoffih  an  inperfeetlf  filled  aciew-hole  about  the 
flange  of  the  1mm,  steps  must  be  taken  to  hare  it  stopped.  The  eoo- 
«qiMMa  d  iaattention  to  thia  will  ha  a  fogging  of  the  image,  or  a 
tabu  dapliftion  of  the  subject  in  the  nagmtiTe.  No  light  whatever 
muit  be  allowed  aoceaa  to  the  camera  except  that  which  passes 
through  the  lens. 

Little  need  be  aaid  oonoeming  the  caaera  stand  except  this,  that 
rigiditj  must  be  poasesaed  by  it  at  whaterer  expense.  Portability  is 
a  good  thing,  b«t  rigidity  is  far  better.  It  is  possible  to  bare  both 
eomlined,  and  for  moet  purpoaea,  eapedalljr  for  the  .tourist,2this 
eonbination  is 


©ur  ^Jonraif  (Ballm?. 


n.— A.  L.  HENDERSON. 

Teb  subject  of  oar  sketch  this  weak  ia  so  well  known,  in  metropolitan 
drcles  at  any  rata,  as  to  render  oar  girin*  a  portrait  of  him  of  limited 
ntiHty  to  Loadon  waJeis,  to  iriwoi  bo  utlar  man  ia  known  as  aa 
aetif*  liriag  jkutagnifh&r  tki»  Mr.  A.  L.  Hendanon.    Mr.  Hao- 

ia  Tety  avir  bia,  to  wUek  the  fact  of  Ua 

father  beinc  a  iMdieal  pracritioBsr  at 

Edmbnrgfa  bat  every  faofity.    Hk  early 

history  mar  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

Bora  m  Blin burgh,  18.3d,  he  was  at  an 

early  age  anpreotiMd  to  a  dentist  aad 

droggiat.    He   aftarwarda  beeaasa   eo»- 

aeeted  with  tlM  Oidaaaea  Snrray,  and 

waa  one  of  those  who  wsta  kaUotad  oat 

oo  the  osdar  bsing  raosirad  to  radaea  that 

suff.    At  the  age  of  ainetaen  ha  toned 

his  faos  soathwards  and  eama  to  Loadoo, 

and  became  dispmaw  to  a  anfaoa  ia 

Hahopagat*. 
Havfa  for  soaa  years  prefioaa  to  Isar- 

tag  Seottaad  itadisd  pbolomphy  aa  aa 

•oMtaor,  he  rsaolrsd  totam  ma  knowUga 

of  the  art  to  praetieal  aeeoaat,  aad  for 

that  parpoae  he,  in  1868,  foraook  the  dis- 

pen«ag   of    medicinal     eoaipounds    and 

adopted    photography    as   a    pnfaaba, 

takag  for  this  purpose  the  praalaas  ia 

King  Willian-str«>t,  whieh  La  ocamisd 

far  so  msoy  yean  with  sack  Jnaanially 

soeeasafol   taank*     Here   ha   coBtiniMd 

until  the  elosa  of  Ua  earaar  aa  a  prof  «•- 

■anal  photagiapber,  this  tenaiaalioa  to 

his  prnfssriwia]  labooia  haTia*  baai  haa- 

taaad  bgrnhiaas,  ha  having  to  ttta  a  Toyaga 

toAaaUaliatoreeapstKia.  OntUaToyage 

h*asto«tontha5tkoflBM  nMntk.  Ike  hifs  aaaibar  af  filial^ 
aad  otharwisa,  who  tiraaiii  him  to  the  port  of  tm- 
Nta  the  pBimlanty  whiek  ha  enjoyed  up  to  the  last. 
It  ia  asrrilisi  to  sar  that  Mr.  tlendasaon  possesaes  an  excellent  and 
fnU  knowledge  of  photographv  in  ita  taehwiral  bearings.  His  per- 
•eieiauie  in  aar  departmaat  in  which  his  sympathiea  an  stiongir 
~*^~'  ia  entatasly  asll■^iihi^^  As  an  iOaaU«tioa  of  this,  we  well 
how  CO  one  iifiasiiai  we,  along  with  him,  were  examining 
sooia  wrawic  photompbe  whieh  had  been  burnt  in  on  mamel 
pla^oea.  Our  friend  foond  faolt  with  one,  and  on  our  sooMwhat 
tsuDtinsr  rejoinder  that  it  was  beUar  than  he  would  erer  achie««.  he 
asaarted  that  be  would  beat  it  after  a  wade's  trial,  aHhmifti  he  had 
not  op  to  ttmt  BiBuiaBt  arw  aMida  any  attempt,  or  bad  any  intaatioa 
<<  tvTtaR  eanaie  work.  8b»  anowh,  within  the  week  ha  aailad 
■^■iWM«iassM«iali«aIlyUgh.«haaaan^aa  ha  had  on  that  Md 
the  pwwiooa  day  aiaaatad.  Tha  gnat  aaasasa  ha  achirrKl  in  vitriflad 
ammla  soaa  lad  to  Mr.  llaadsnoa'a  being  appointed  photo-etMneUer 
vothm  QaetB,  for  whom  he  haa  dooa  aadi  work. 

lie  was,  aad  still  laoiains,  a  member  of  sererml  photographic 
aasoeiatioas,  aad  is  ever  ready  to  eootribute  freehr  of  his  great 
knowledae  and  experience.  Of  a  maaaer  somewhat  Vraaque,  be  has 
awiaa  Mart  and  a  ready  hand  to  help,  aa  many  of  his  lese  fortunate 
■Mluw  an  awarsL 
Ow  povtrait  ia  from  a  asgatira  by  Mr.  iolM  Stant,  of  Glasgow. 
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UGHTING  THE  SITTER. 

XL 

In  the  previous  article  we  have  considered  the  side  walla  of  the 
studio  from  the  floor  up  to  about  eight  feet  above ;  this  space  wa 
have  made  of  a  dark  or  neutral  tint,  with  adjustable  white  blinds  to 
act  aa  reAaetors.  In  a  small  studio  the  eight  feet  may  be  leduced  to 
seven.  This  height  haa  been  aelected  because  it  is  usually  sufficient 
to  cut  off  injuiioos  reflectaona  from  the  eyes  of  the  sitter,  as  light 
eomiag  from  above  cannot  be  reflected  into  the  camera  from  the 
centre  of  the  eye,  unless  the  sight  is  directed  upwards,  which  is  an 
annaaal  position. 

Ia  atuoaoa  where  there  ia  a  angle  sloning  dnKght,  the  wall  opposite 
the  casemaat  is  of  a  eonsiderable  beignt,  and  there  is  a  wide  space 
above  the  line  drawn  on  it  horizontally  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
floor.  Thie  apace  may  advantageously  be  papered  or  painted  with  a 
white  or  very  light  tint,  to  act  as  a  reflector.  The  space  above  the 
badigroand  may  also  be  made  light,  so  as  to  give  an  all-round  iUu- 
mination  from  above,  which  will  be  very  beneficial  in  softening 
wiiaUea  aad  giving  a  lighting  devoid  of  harshneas;  in  some  cases 
it  will  prove  sufficient  to  light  np  the  shadows,  ao  that  the  adjustable 
reflectors  will  not  be  needed. 

The  ceiling  of  the  atadio  dioald  also  be  white,  and  the  raften  or 
aatragala  of  tne  skyUgkt  auy  be  similarly  paint«d,  the  rule  being  to 
get  as  much  diffnatd  wflactad  light  from  above  aa  possible.  The  aiae 
of  the  skylight  is  regulated  by  the  dimoB* 
siona  of  the  studio ;  it  is  better  to  have 
it  too  large  than  too  small,  so  far  as  the 
bghting  is  concerned,  as  it  is  always  po»> 
siUe  to  modify  and  reduce  the  light  by 
the  use  of  curtains.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Urge  skylight  makes  th«  studio  too  hot 
in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter,  and  it 
is  freouent]^  a  nuisance  in  wet  weather, 
as  leajuge  u  more  likely  to  occur  than 
when  a  small  akylight[is  adopted. 

Strong  top  li^ht  coming  from  above 
and  behind  tiie  titter  is  apt  to  causa  dark 
ahadowa  on  the  cheeks,  making  them 
appear  hollow  and  thin;  the  eyes  are  also 
in  shadow,  and  look  deeply  set  under  over- 
hanging eyebrovrs.  Hence  it  is  no  use 
having  glasa  directly  over  or  behind  the 
sitter. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  best 
positii  >n  for  the  skylight  to  eommenoe  ia 
»reral  fwt  in  front  of  the  background. 
In  a  studio  having  an  average  hn^t  of 
nine  feet  the  distance  may  be  three  feet; 
with  a  higher  skylight,  fifteen  feet  from 
the  floor,  the  blank  space  may  be  increaaed 
to  five  feet.  The  skylight  may  extend 
f  mm  the  top  of  the  casement  or  side  light 
far  enough  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the 
stixlio  floor.  Thus,  in  a  room  twelve  feet 
arroM  the  skylight  may  be  eight  feet 
wide  if  the  slore  is  gentle,  but  with  a  steep  slope  the  width  may 
be  iacrsosed  to  ten  feat,  in  older  to  cover  the  same  floor  space.  The 
length  of  the  skylinht  depaoda  also  upon  the  height  of  the  studio.  A 
good  rufe  is  to  make  the  length  c^  the  skylight  the  same  as  the  height 
of  the  middle  of  the  giMa  space  above  the  floor ;  thus,  if  the  roof  is 
eight  feet  above  the  floor  on  the  casement  side,  and  twelve  feet  on 
the  oppoaite  aids,  the  average  height  is  ten  feet,  and  the  skylight  may 
aeoordingly  be  made  tan  feet  kng. 

In  a  aouble.«iided  stadio,  where  a  background  is  placed  at  both 
ends,  then  will  be  two  skvlight^  nee<led,  which  must  be  reckoned 
sepaiataly.  IVobably  it  will  be  found  that  these  overlap  or  conw 
dose  together  so  aa  to  form  one  large  akvlight.  With  such  a  top 
window,  adjaataUa  eartains  will  have  to  oe  used  so  that  the  super- 
flnoi  front  Mgfct  is  pew  vented  from  reaching  the  sitter.  Too  much 
tiDBt  litrM  caosea  tao  fcaturea  to  look  flat,  and  there  is  a  want  of 
raHai,  of  madsHing,  Mid  of  shadow  in  the  photogranh.  The  casement 
or  side  light  may  be  made  of  the  same  leng^  as  the  skylight,  and  it 
should  i««ch  to  within  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor. 

Having  now  settli-d  the  question  of  siie  of  the  windows,  we  come 
to  the  gluing.  If  the  photographer  sits  down  before  the  background 
in  the  place  where  the  aitter  wilt  be,  he  will  see  at  once  if  there  is 
any  obstruction  to  the  light.  If  be  can  see  nothing  but  sky  through 
the  top  light  he  cannot  do  better  than  have  it  glazed  with  clear  sheet 
glaas.    If  then  ahould  be  a  building  or  other  obstruction  which  cuts 
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off  some  of  the  sky  which  would  otherwise  be  seen,  then  it  will  be 
•dvisable  to  use  clear  glass  to  cover  that  part  of  the  window  through 
which  he  can  see  the  sky,  and  for  the  remainder  to  use  ground  or 
ribbed  ghsa,  fixed  with  the  rough  surface  downwards.  If  the  ground 
■orfaoe  were  put  outwards  it  would  soon  become  loaded  with  dirt ; 
on  the  inside  it  rarely  requires  cleaning.  If  ribbed  or  fluted  glass  is 
wed  on  the  low  end  "of  the  skylight,  that  is,  above  the  casement,  the 
lib*  ahould  run  horiiontally,  and  not  be  on  the  slope :  but  if  they  are 
naed  on  the  high  end,  then  the  ribs  should  run  on  the  slope.  The 
■afest  way  is  to  put  a  trial  piece  of  ground  glass  and  another  of  ribbed 
in  various  positions  on  the  skylight,  and  see  which  gives  the  most 
light  from  the  sitter's  point  of  view.  When  the  skylight  is  glazed,  it 
is  evident  that  the  sitter  will  be  able  to  see  clearly  all  tlie  sky  available 
through  the  clear  glass,  but  he  will  not  see  the  light-obstructing 
boildiogs  on  account  of  the  ground  glass  intervening.  The  same 
mtem  can  be  employed  with  the  side  Ugbt.  If  the  sitter  can  see  the 
tky  through  the  upper  part,  then  this  part  should  be  glazed  with  clear 
gUss;  below  this,  ground  or  ribbed  glass,  with  the  nbs  running  hori- 
zontally, is  preferable. 

Frequently  the  side  light  is  rendered  almost  useless  by  surrounding 
mils,  trees,  or  buildings.  In  such  a  case  great  benefit  is  obtainable 
by  the  use  of  long  narrow  mirrors,  framed  so  that  the  rain-water  will 
drain  off  the  front  of  the  mirrors  without  reaching  the  back. 

These  mirrors  may  be  fixed  outside  the  casement  and  arranged  like 
the  bars  of  a  Venetian  blind  which  has  been  hung  askew,  that  is, 
with  one  end  much  higher  than  the  other, 
the  glasses  being  about  six  inches  wide 
and  four  inches  apart,  and  placed  at  an 
•ngle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  hori- 
tontal.  They  may  be  permanently  fixed 
ao  as  to  reflect  as  much  skylight  as  possible 
on  to  the  sitter.  The  commonest  quality 
of  thin  silvered  glass,  or  of  patent  plate, 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  ordmary 
thick  plate-glass  mirrors.  A  projecting 
board,  two  feet  wide,  placed  outside,  at 
the  top  of  the  casement,  will  prevent  a 
good  deal  of  rain  and  dirt  settling  on  the 
mirrors;  this  board  should  be  placed  so 
that  only  its  edge  can  be  seen  from  the 
sitter's  poation. 

A  casement  filled  with  mirrors  in  this 
manner  will  give  almost  as  much  light  as 
the  skylight.  When  persons  with  sunken 
cheeks  or  overhanging  eyebrows  have  to 
be  photographed,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  the  most  pleasing  portrait  is  a  full 
front  view,  with  the  skylight  completely 
covered  with  curtains  and  the  illumination 
derived  solely  from  the  side  light,  the 
shadows  being  softened  by  the  free  use  of 
the  reflecting  blinds.  With  this  device  a 
surprising  appearance  of  {plumpness  may 
be  imparted  to  a  thin  face.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  a  person  whose  eyes  stand  out 
prominently  so  that  the  eyebrows  scarcely 

overhang  at  all,  we  may  screen  off  the  side  light  and  front  light 
altogether,  and  let  the  illumination  be  from  the  skylight  above  the 
rittur.  A  shadow  may  in  this  way  be  thrown  over  the  eyes,  and  a 
pleasing  portrait  secured. 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  curtains  or  blinds  should 
be  provided  for  both  skylight  and  casement,  so  that  every  foot  of  the 
glass  can  be  covered  when  required.  Dark  green  blinds  with  spring 
rollers  are  the  best ;  they  should  be  arranged  so  that  a  slight  pull  on 
a  cord  will  cause  them  to  roll  and  unroll  at  pleasure.  The  rollers 
should  be  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  skyhght,  the  blinds  being 
about  four  feet  wide,  and  overlapping  slightly  to  prevent  Ught  reaching 
the  sitter  from  the  space  between  the  blinds.  The  coiled  springs  in 
the  roUerswill  suffice  to  keep  them  tight,  so  that  one  cord  to  each  wiU 
be  sufficient,  the  cord  passing  through  a  ring  or  screw-eye  at  the  top 
of  the  casement,  and  fixed  by  a  turn  or  two  round  a  little  helavins 
pin  on  the  studio  wall.  Albbet  W.  Scott. 

• 

ECHOES. 
Two  or  thrw  weeks  ago  I  referred  to  the  aUeged  difficulty  experienced 
by  dwellers  in  towns  in  obtaining  cloud  negatives  owing  to  the  angle 
at  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  tUt  the  camera,  and  pointed  out 
that  such  difficulties  were  apparently  exaggerated.  In  last  week's 
issue  I  see  my  feUow-contributor,  "  Free  Lance,"  also  aUudes  to  the 


matter  as  having  had  more  made  of  it  than  necessary,  but  I  am  afraid 
his  remarks  may  be  read  by  some  so  as  to  mislead  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

His  argument  that  very  few  pictures  including  clouds  exhibit  the 
latter  right  down  to  the  horizon  line  is  all  right  so  far,  but  when  he 
goes  further  and  implies  that,  therefore,  a  town  dweller  may  from 
an  "  attic  window  "  meet  all  the  requirements  of  cloud  negatives  for 
general  purposes,  I  fancy  most  of  those  who  have  tried  it  wUl  be 
inclined  to  dissent  from  him. 

If  the  attic  window  artist  merely  wished  to  introduce  clouds  into 
a  photographic  transcript  of  the  terrestrial  scene  before  him,  of  course 
he  could  scarcely  have  a  better  point  of  view  from  which  to  do  it, 
and  the  same  negative  would  answer  equally  well  perhaps  for  any 
such  subjects  whose  sky  outlines  suited  it.    There  lies  the  point.    I 
said  (April  12)  "what  is  want«d  is  a  tolerably  unbroken  horizon;" 
it  is  surprising  how  small  a  projection,  in  the  shape  of  a  chimney 
stack  or  tree  top,  will  entirely  spoil  for  use  an  otherwise  good  cloud 
negative.     The  fact  is,  the  first  few  degrees  above  the  "  skyline  " 
comprise  the  really  "  business  portion "  of  the  sky  negative,  and  if 
these  are  spoilt  by  unseemly  projections  there  is  little  left  that  is  of 
use.     I  have  seen  a  series  of  cloud  negatives  taken  from  an  upper 
window  and  looking  right  out  to  sea,  in  which  of  course  the  clouds 
reached  down  to  a  very  low  horizon,  but 
they  were  utterly  useless,  because,  un- 
noticed when  they  were  taken,  a  signal 
pole  or  beacon  of  some  kind  projected  up- 
wards into  the  sky  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  field  of  view,  and  so  rendered  all  the 
low-lying  clouds  unavailable  for  use. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  a  straight  skyline  is 
a  iine  qud  non,  whether  the  point  of  view 
be  an  attic  window  or  terra  firma.  Of 
course,  in  a  situation  surrounded  by  build- 
ings or  trees  the  attic  window  elevation 
becomes  a  valuable,  if  not  indispensable 
aid,  but]  out  in  "  the  open "  it  is  quite 
needless. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bow's  method  of  binding 
lantern  transparencies,  in  which  the  mat 
and  separate  binding  strips  are  replaced 
by  a  single  folding  mat,  is  a  very  good 
one  when  the  mats  are  properly  cut  and 
exactly  suited  to  the   thickness  of   the 
glasses ;  but  if  this  be  not  the  case  end- 
less trouble  will  be  the  result.     It  was 
very  likely  from  Mr.  Bow's  description 
of  this  method  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that  I  was  myself  induced  to  try  it,  but 
after  doing  my  best  in  the  way  of  cutting 
the  masks,  I  returned  to  the  old  way  as  being  better   and  far  less 
trouble.     A  friend  of  mine  some  few  years  back  had  a  number  of  such 
masks  cut  for  him  by  a  professional  maker,  and  though  they  cost  him 
as  much,  or  more,  per  dozen  than  the  ordinary  masks  and  strips  per 
gross,  he  eventually  put  them  from  him  and  used  the  latter. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  no  such  instrument  as  the  diaphoscope, 
also  described  in  last  issue  by  Mr.  Bow,  has  been  previously  put 
forward  commercially  for  the  same  purpose.  Nowadays  nearly 
every  photographer  possesses  a  lantern  with  the  necessary  stock  of 
slides,  and  these  form,  independently  of  the  lantern,  quite  as  interesting 
pictures  as  those  on  paper.  They  are  small  it  is  true,  and  in  order 
to  see  them  properly,  it  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  needful  to 
crane  the  neck  at  an  uncomfortable  angle  in  order  to  get  them  against 
the  light.  Even  then  a  piece  of  ground  or  opal  glass  is  necessary 
before  they  can  be  properly  examined,  for  the  lay  individual  is  not 
usually  up  to  the  wrinkle  of  viewing  transparencies  by  light  reflected 
from  a  sheet  of  paper  or  other  material.  Hence,  when  the  lantern 
itself  cannot  be  brought  out,  its  slides  remain  in  their  boxes,  and 
much  pleasure  is  thus  lost  to  the  world.  With  the  diaphoscope, 
however,  we  have  a  new  power,  which  we  may  place  second  to  the 
stereoscope  and  far  ahead  of  the  graphoscope. 
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It  hM  been  the  fashion  for  aome  yean  past  now  to  look  back  upon 
the  " good  okl  collodion  davs"  and  to  ratjard  the  "wet  plate  character  " 
aa  the  atandaid  of  excellence  to  be  aimed  at  in  our  modem  work.  I 
do  not  know  whether  modem  reaolta  are  improring  or  ideas  changing, 
but  eartainlj  I  waa  startled  aome  what  in  last  tasoe  to  find  aome  gelatine 
nc^tives  described  as  of  the  "  ooUodioa  type,"  as  if  that  were  some- 
thing lufeiMV* 

Thoa  the  Ber.  W.  Milaa  Barnes  deaeribee  bow  he  had  exhibited  to 
a  Fieoeh  photographer  some  of  his  pjio-dereioped  Begatiree,  which 
the  piofeeakinal  acknowledged  to  be  saperior  in  delicacy  and  giadfttion 
and  all  that  to  hia  own,  which  were  derdoped  with  ferroua'ozalste. 
Tbeae  lattor  are  daacribed  by  the  writer  as  hanng  some'of  the  finer 
details  obliterated  by  the  piling  np  of  the  lights  whUe  the  pyro- 
dsTsloped  fins  were  ia  perfect  gradation.  The  French  artist's 
■l/Wiar  nagBtiTes  are  finally  daaaibed  aa  having  "  tbe'  ijualities  and 
Tsry  mneh  the  aypearanw  of  good  nagatiTea  of  the  old  collodion  type.'' 
Snraly  bat  a  abort  time  ago  no  Ugbm  fnim  eould  hare  been  given 
to  a  gaiatina  plate. 

By  the  imih  of  Mr.  Warran  da  la  Boe  we  bare  loat  one  of  the 
•old  bnda"  in  photography,  om  pakaya  bat  little  knows  to  the 
fnanat  gaBaaatinw,  at  least  among  pfcrtogiaphaia,  although  he  waa 
one  of  the  Teiy  earliest  to  aunjaarfuDy  otifiM  the  aasaee  in  the  wider 
field  of  aatioaomy.  I  am  afraid  to  aay  how  many  years  it  is  ainoe  I 
first  admind  his  wonderfal  Iniar  pkotegraphs,  espec'ially  those  '.in 
StHWaeofie  foam,  showing  in  strong  ralsf,  not  only  the  spherical 
shape  of  tha  mooa'a  body,  bat  also  the  UBa,  ralleya,  and  erateis  on 
its  surface.  This  nsoh  was  obtaiaad  by  taking  Uie  two  dissimilar 
pictures  at  interrals  of  aereral  koais,  which,  owing  to  the  mooo'a 
■otion  during  tha  time,  waa  cqniTalaBt  to  taking  thrai  from  pointa  of 
Tie*  aoae  tllsuaanda  of  miles  apart. 

Mr.  De  la  RaawMKksthekte  PraiaaB>r8pottiBwood^  a  wonderfal 
example  of  the  English  bosiaaaa  —  — daeisntist  eombined.  Bothof 
them  while  aetmiy  dineting  laifa  MaaMNial  cuntieius  found  lime 
to  derote  to  M,iMlilln  poaaita  to  aak  good  parpose  that  both  were 
Pissidati  of  laadb^  aocbtiss  SyoMhwuuJa  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  D»  la  Boo  of  the  Boyal  laMtt/Um,  the  Owmieal  Sodsty,  and 
tha  Loadoa  I■itit■tial^  piMfb  thai  llM7  wars  soMthing  aot 
the  "Ml*  aaatsm'  It  ia  too  fcnM«llj  the  faaUon  to  dsei 
■an.  Jcmra. 

♦ 

.\X  EASY  Ain)  EOOmnOCAL  METHOD  OF  MAKINO 

LANTERN  PIATEB. 

No.  IIL— Taa  DUnm  Box. 

Ia  the  preparatioB  of  gaiatina  dry  nlalas  tha  first  thine  required  to  be 
done  is  to  maks  arrangementa  for  the  dryinc  of  the  ^tes  after  they 
hsTS  been  coated.  'To  do  this  a  drying  Mz  or  cupboard  will  lie 
Thia  eonisla  of  a  light-tight  Camber,  thjough  which  is 
a  rapid  enrant  of  air. 
I  think  the  eaiiest  and  OMSt  atfaJMMty  way  of  doing  this,  for  any 
o«M  Mvparing  pktas  on  a  aaaall  aeal^  ia  to  corer  op  a  fireplace  anii 
let  tis  diyii«  MX  cwitaiwiag  tha  ihMH  stao'l  in  fnnt  of  it  with  iu 
ootlet  for  air  rminaiitail  with  tfwelanoT,  by  tbi*  means  a  rapid  and 
eooalaot  r hangs  of  air  ia  ohtalnad  tlBongh  the  box. 

My  own  ini^g  ehaaibar  eoarfrta  of  a  large  box  with  a  light-tif^bt 
door,  with  aa  tnlrt  for  air  aaar  tha  kcttea  and  an  outlet  at  the  top 
tkioogh  the  hoaHa  in  boat  of  tha  fiieplaea  to  tha  ehimnay. 


For  taw |i Diary  ass  a  kna  shset  of  strawlxiard  or  brown  paper 
faalMad  over  the  front  of  Um  fiieplaea  will  do  as  well  as  the  boanu. 
Tha  plataa  are  laid  face  apwarda  on  a  series  of  shelTes,  and  the 
•t  of  air  obtained  by  the  dianiht  in  the  chimney 
in  tarn,  as  aitown  in  the  ahore  aagram. 


This  ia  a,  very  good  arrangement  if  one  has  plenty  of  room  or  only 
requires  to  dry  a  few  plates,  but  if  I  had  to  make  another  drying  box 
I  would  use  racks  to  stand  the  plates  in  instead  of  laying  them  on 
shelves,  and  thus  save  space ;  and  instead  of  having  a  door  1  would 
have  a  lid  and  put  the  racks  into  the  box  at  the  top. 

There  are  many  forms  of  plate  racks,  but  I  tliink  the  best  for  this 
purpose  (because  the  film  is  not  liable  to  get  injured)  is  a  strip  of 
woM  14  X  Si  X  i  inches,  with  twenty-six  little  wooden  quarter-inch 
pegs  about  three  inches  long  stuck  in  it  two  abreast  and  one  inch 
apart  thus — 


The  plates  stand  in  the  rack  thus,  face  upwards. 

If  we  porpuse  ooaUng  half  a  gross  of  plates  at  the  time,  we  shall 
require  au  of  theee  racks,  wbidi  will  do  for  lar^r  sized  pistes  aa 
well,  and  are  rery  nseful  for  drying  negatives  in,  as  they  do  not 
rab  up  the  film. 

The  drying  MX  will  require  to  be  larse  enough  to  bold  the  racks 
withoat  crowding  them  close  together.  In  the  lumber  room  of  most 
households  a  suitable  box  might  be  found  if  some  brown  paper  be 
gloed  over  the  joints  to  make  them  light  tight. 


A  A  art  a  row  of  holaa'at  each  end  of  box,  about  three  inches  from 
the  bottom. 

B,  inlet  for  air. 

C,  oatlet  for  air  with  tube  connected  to  chimney. 

D  D,  a  strip  of  indiarublxT  draught  excluder  similar  to  that  used 
for  dbors,  or  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing  fastened  round 
the  edge  of  the  box  by  a  strip  of  black  twill  glued  to  each 
side  of  the  wood  thus— 

E,  the  lid:  this  can  be  fastened  down  by  hooks  or  a 
weight  placed  on  the  top,  which  would  preas[down  the  tubing 
sulBciently  to  make  it  light  tight. 

F  F  are  strips  of  wood  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  box 
to  form  a  paasage  for  the  air  and  at  the  same  time  blocking 
Ight.    The  air  apaee  in  the  outlet  refiuirea  to  Im 


Paint  them  black  before  fixing  them 


out  the  light. 

rather  laraar  than  the  inlet. 

to  ends  of  the  box. 

If  tbe'lid  of  the  box  fits  well,  instead  of  the  india- 
rubber  tubing  a  strip  of  (double  thickness)  black  twill 
eighteen  inches  wide  glued  all  round  the  outside  of  the 
box  shout  two  inches  from  the  top  snd  then  folded  over 
the  lid  woukl  keep  the  light  out  all  right. 

Indeed,  with  a  little  ingenuity  one  can  find  various 
methods  of  making  a  small  drying  box.  It  will  also 
be  found  veir  handy  for  dnring  negatives  in  after  they  have  been 
fixed  and  wasned,  instead  of  naving  to  leave  them  stanoing  about  in 
the  racks  to  dry.  ILxbbkbt  S.  Stasnbs. 


GROUND  GLASS  SENSITIVE  PLATES. 
Wttb  the  Tiew  of  giving  a  further  helping  hand  to  the  use  of  ob- 
scnred  or  ground  glass  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive  emulsion,  I  wish 
to  stoto  thst  twenty  yean  ago  it  was  found,  in  decorating  embossed 
glass,  that  a  finer  sonaoe  could  be  got  by  adding  chloride  of  ammonia 
to  the  usual  fluoric  acid.  Thin  acid  is  bought  in  druggists'  shops  and 
sold  in  lump.  As  it  is  sTadimlly  added  to  the  fluoric  acid,  the  effect 
is  to  change  the  obscureo  portions  to  one  of  whitenett  and  less  trans- 
parency. Hence  it  has  become  known  as  "  white  acid." 
Glass,  thoroughly  cleaned   (and   kept   from   finger-marks),  when 

I  placed  for  two  minutes  in  the  guttapercha  tray  becomes  white  and 
opaque,  very  fine  in  texture,  suite<l  in  a  high  degree  for  the  retoucher's 
pencil ;  besidea  this,  the  emulsion  adheres  more  firmly  to  the  glass, 
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•Iw  iMMM.  the  «««tiyeiieM  br  the  preater  quantity  of  emukion  it 
iwJili.  ua  ia  eonaNoentlT  freer  from  "  fnlliivr. 

lhS,^^l2«rJhy  t4  p.tx»«  Bhould  add  ^tlr  to  the  cost  in 
«odS^^emri5ve  pitet,  wLn  you  consider  its  non-halative  quahty 
^^TSttoTl  hirjr;«iy  stated.  Ja8.  Albx.  Fo«aEST. 


THE  ABT  OF  BETOUCHINO. 

[A  Commanication  to  tba  Birkenhead  Society.] 

Ttm  Ttloeof  retonohing  as  an  aid  to  the  practice  of  photographic  i^r- 

tnUtara  u  now  bo  nniversaUy  recognised,  that  no  effort  of  mine  is  needed 

in  ord«r  to  prove  its  practical  nlility. 

Th»  term  i»tonching  is  somewhat  a  misnomer.  It  implies  the  continua- 
tim  of  Boae  prooan  or  method  of  tonching,  which  reaUy  is  not  the  case. 
The  words  "  photo  modelling  "  would,  I  think,  be  far  more  BUggestive  and 
halpfnl  to  the  nninitiated. 

The  object  of  retouching  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated.  It  is  not  to 
make  poor  negatives  good  (though  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  do  this),  it  is 
rather  to  make  good  negatives  perfect.  Under-exposed  or  over-exposed 
BMativea  will  always  give  unsatisfactory  results  even  though  they  be 
worked  on  by  a  skilful  retoucher.  What  is  really  needed  is  that  portraits 
■hall  be  well  lighted,  well  timed  in  exposure,  carefully  developed,  and 
judiciously  retouched.    The  result  will  then  be  perfect. 

I  have  hinted  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  truthful  and  pleasing 
portrait  by  purely  photographic  means.  Unfortunately  the  art  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  re-production  of  colour,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  many 
blemishes  in  the  photographic  negative.  For  instance,  fair-complexioned 
people  with  ruddy  faces  have  a  tendency  to  photograph  dark  ;  other  light- 
eolooivd  skins  are  covered  with  freckles,  which,  being  yellow  in  colours 
ara  invariably  reproduced  as  so  many  black  spots ;  temporary  pimple, 
and  blotches  are  reproduced  in  like  manner ;  whilst  wrinkles  and  facial 
Unas  are  often  so  exaggerated  as  to  appear  moat  objectionable. 

All  these  defects  may  be  completely  removed  by  the  judicious  use  of  a 
iharp  pointed  lead  pencil.  The  transparent  parts  of  a  negative  which 
iadieata  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  a  fresh  complexion  may  be  filled  up  by 
earefully  interweaving  pencil  lines  until  it  is  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  surrounding  parts.  Freckles,  pimples,  and  blotches  may  be  obliterated 
by  light  touches,  and  wrinkles  and  lines  may  be  softened  in  like  manner. 
'TblB  part  of  the  work  is  generally  known  as  "  smoothing  "  the  face,  and 
ia  the  least  important  part  of  the  retoucher's  work.  That  which  exercises 
his  skill  in  a  far  greater  degree,  and  which  requires  more  than  ordinary 
■mount  of  artistic  Imowledge,  is  what  is  called  "  modelling  the  face,"  by 
which  means  the  high  light,  half  tones,  and  deeper  shadows  are  brought 
into  harmony  the  one  with  the  other,  making  the  resulting  portrait 
pleasing  and  effective,  and  in  accordance  with  the  artistic  laws  that 
govem  light  and  shade.  To  do  this  effectually  requires  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  portrait  negative  previous  to  commencing  operations.  Should 
the  high  lights  appear  flat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  them  up  with 
pencil  until  a  natural  effect  is  produced.  A  corresponding  amount  of 
•MaatioQ  must  also  be  paid  to  half  tones  and  shadows,  the  former  being 
treated  moat  delicately  at  all  times. 

The  principal  Ughts  are  the  top  of  the  forehead,  over  the  eyebrows  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  and  the  cheek-bone.  The  middle  tints  and  deep 
ahadows  are  indicated  in  every  negative,  and  consequently  do  not  need 
daaoription. 

The  value  of  retouching  in  connexion  with  expression  in  photographic 
portraiture  cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  a 
aroaa  look  ia  caused  by  knitting  the  brow,  which  produces  lines  between 
tha  ayaa.  The  softening  of  these  lines  by  retouching  almost  invariably 
prodncea  a  result  that,  compared  with  a  print  from  the  same  negative 
before  being  so  dealt  with,  is  simply  marvellous.  Again,  the  lines  of  the 
mouth  when  drawn  down  very  often  causes  a  sarcastic  expression,  or  if 
drawn  up  prodncea  a  grin  ;  but,  if  these  be  carefully  softened  down  by 
latooching,  pictures  which  would  otherwise  be  considered  valueless  wiU 
be  earefully  treasured  as  pleaaing  and  truthful  portraits. 

Tha  novioe  in  the  art  wiU  naturaUy  desire  to  produce  such  results  with 
ai  Uttie  deUy  as  possible,  and  it  most  fr&iuentiy  happens  that  beginners 
•ndaavoor  to  ftU  up  all  the  Unes  in  the  face  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
rtajn,  marbly  effect,  wliich,  through  want  of  knowledge,  they  consider  the 
b%beat  flight  of  the  retouching  art.  A  greater  mistake  could  not  be 
made.  In  no  instance  should  the  individuaUty  of  any  portrait  be  lost 
1>ariwpa  this  phase  of  our  subject  is  the  most  important,  for  what  not  to 
do  u  even  of  greater  moment  than  what  to  do  in  the  endeavour  to  produce 
'  '"^,!°i  P°^»'»-  For  instance,  if  the  lines  ia  an  aged  person's  face 
filled  up,  it  would  probably  make  them  appear  young,  and  only  the 


outline  of  the  face  would  be  recognisable  ;  or,  again,  if  the  hollow  cheeks 
of  a  thin-faced  person  were  so  worked  on  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  one 
in  full  flesh— as  a  portrait  such  a  picture  would  be  worthless.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  too  strongly  urged  that  in  every  retouching  effort  nothing 
should  de  done  that  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  production  of  a 
truthful  portrait.  Tone  down  exaggerated  lines,  take  away  altogether 
such  blemishes  as  are  not  permanent,  build  up  the  lights,  and  improve 
in  every  respect  where  faults  are  due  to  defective  photography,  but  in  no 
case  endeavour  to  make  the  old  look  young,  or  the  ugly  pretty ;  for  how- 
ever much  we  may  flatter  ourselves  or  seek  to  Hatter  others,  the  truth 
is  strong,  and  in  the  long  run  must  prevail.  W.  Wilximiom. 


COPYING  PAINTINUS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 
I. 

This  province  of  photographic  work  is  one  requiring  training,  aptitude,  and 
attention ;  being  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  professional 
portraitist  or  landscape  amateur,  perhaps  a  few  notes  from  a  thu:ty-year 
record  of  work  in  this  special  direction  may  prove  of  some  value,  and  be 
an  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the  readers  of  this  JonuNAL  in 
this,  which  is  probably  the  most  difficult  problem  in  applied  photography, 
with  the  exception  of  astronomical  and  microsoopie  work,  if  they  may 
be  excepted. 

Tliere  is  an  essential  difference  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  old  and 
new,  or  rather  ancient  and  modern,  works  of  the  painter's  art,  and  the 
first-mentioned  will  receive  the  earlier  notice.  All  old  paintings  that 
have  passed  through  my  hands  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience  as  a 
cleaner,  liner,  restorer,  and  dealer  in  pictures,  may  be  put  down  as  having 
been  at  least  once  if  not  many  times  varnished,  and  this  no  matter  on 
what  they  may  have  been  painted — wood,  canvas,  metal,  or  other  material 

or  which  grounds  they  may  have  been  painted  on,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 

in  what  medium  they  may  have  been  executed.  After  having  been  var- 
nished they  are  practically  oil  paintings,  and  through  their  protective 
aoatings  of  varnish  or  other  covering,  they  become  amenable  to  the  same 
treatment  on  being  photographed.  Such  pictures,  no  matter  on  what 
ground  tliey  are  painted,  or  on  what  material,  after  a  life  of,  say,  a  hundred 
years,  become  more  or  less  cracked  all  over,  some  of  them  more,  soma 
less;  perhaps  the  most  perfect  I  have  seen  having  been  small  panel 
pictures  painted  by  the  reputed  inventors  of  oil  painting,  the  brothers 
Van  Eyok — in  the  fourteenth  century  I  think,  without  looking  up  tha 
exact  date.  In  photographing  such  pictures,  which  are  generally  to  ba 
found  in  collections,  public  or  private,  it  may  easily  be  understood  that 
unless  under  special  circumstances  they  must  be  photographed  as  they 
are,  with  all  their  faults  and  imperfections,  as  many  of  the  foreign 
aollections  have  been,  thus  affording  not  only  the  means  of  seeing  them 
as  they  are,  and  the  state  of  decay  or  preservation  they  may  be  in,  but 
securing  for  posterity  a  record  of  their  condition  at  the  time  the  photo- 
graph was  taken.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tha 
aollections  of  two  members  of  the  present  administration  have  passed 
through  my  hands,  I  hope  skilfully  and  think  successfully.  In  both 
eases  the  pictures  were  photographed  before  being  touched,  and  again 
after  finishing,  so  that  the  most  careful  examination  could  be  made  and 
aomparison  instituted.  This,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  family 
portraits,  is  a  most  important  matter,  for  no  one  would  like  to  see  oi 
know  of  the  similitudes  of  historical  celebrities  being  injured  or  altered 
in  any  way. 

In  both  cases  an  interleaved  photographic  catalogue  (royal  quarto-siied 
paper,  the  photographs  differing  but  the  sizes  of  all  being  recorded)  was 
made  of  the  collections  for  present  use  and  future  reference ;  and  that 
this  was  necessary  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  cases 
there  were  two  MS.  catalogues  of  the  collection  of  different  dates,  tha 
earhest  being  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  even  with  their  aid,  in  many 
instances,  there  was  very  great  difficulty  in  identifying  many  of  tha 
pictures  which  had  been  unmarked  or  had  had  the  markings  removed, 
some  even  lost  altogether,  others  their  places  changed  in  the  mansion!, 
and  other  causes,  a  thing  which  need  not  again  occur.  The  idea  is  made 
a  present  of  to  the  profession,  and  ought  to  be  of  great  value,  as  I  believe 
that  at  the  time  it  was  initiated  it  was  so  for  the  first  time,  at  least  in 
a  private  collection,  if  not  in  a  public  as  well. 

The  place  where  to  photograph  a  picture  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to 
decide  upon,  to  get  the  best  light  for  the  work,  as  old  pictures  may 
be  put  down  as  a  rule  to  be  very  non-actinic,  partiy  from  the  darkening 
of  the  colour  and  partly  from  the  yellowing  caused  by  oxidation  of  the 
varnishes  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  what  can  only  be  called  dirt, 
no  matter  how  carefully  a  collection  may  be  looked  after ;  indeed,  it  is 
the  worst  tiling  for  pictures  to  be  constantly  dusting,  washing,  and 
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wiping  them,  th«  eootiiiiul  doing  ao  resulting  in  almoet  irreparable 
injury  to  many  of  them. 

Host  people  are  aware  bow  readily  poUihad  mirror  plates  beoome  flnt 
^l"^itH.  thaD  t«»^i«>««^_  and  ultimately  obscured,  in  the  oleaneat  of 
he— holdi,  eo  the  aoilaee  of  the  platac.  This  form  of  dirt  is  generally 
ptoAaead  hj  the  enartined  aetiao  ol  the  daooapoaed  products  of  artX- 
fleatl  Uflfatiag  and  faiMiBg,  tb«  whalaHons  from  the  person,  from  Uu 
atoms  ioatiag  in  the  atmoephere,  aod  so  on,  and  is  made  plainly  TisibU 
on  tb«  polished  minor  plate  ;  but  the  same  action  and  effeet  is  taking 
plaee  on  the  snrtaoa  of  every  pietors  or  other  work  of  art.  And,  in 
a'^ditif".  if  the  picture  is  painted  on  easvas,  almost  every  time  a  window 
or  door  ia  opoad  and  shut,  sapaoiaUy  if  rapidly  or  violently,  the  canvas 
is  abakra  men  or  laaa  on  its  streteher  and  in  its  frame,  and  the  colour 
and  the  gnmnd  oawhieh  it  is  painlad  baeomea  in  time  more  or  leas 
■aeted — ftrst  rooad  the  framework  of  tbs  attateher,  and  ultimately  all 
evar  the  pietnre,  this  being  bat  tba  maahfinil  action,  and  is  quite  apart 
ttom  the  action  of  the  paint  HmU  aad  Hm  Tamiahaa  used,  which  dry  at 
diffeient  rates  of  speed,  so  to  speak,  tba  quicker  drying  contracting  and 
randiag  tba  alowar,  tiU  in  some  caaaa  wa  have  a  perfect  network  of  cracks, 
srhieb  bseoiaa  raeaptoclaa  for  all  kinds  ol  dirt,  this  being  accompanied  by 
tba  iovariabU  laUtions  of  a<ia    dawqr  asd  daatmation. 

If  such  a  pielara  moat  ba  |iliii>ini»|tisil,  aay,  in  tbe'eonatry,  to  save 

removal,  or  tseaias  tba  psoyrtatar  haa  objaatioas  to  ita  removal  to  tba 

studio,  thea  tba  beat  method  I  bava  faaad  ia  practice  is  to  do  it  In  the 

open  air,  aad  in  tha  svaUgbt  if  poartilt,  so  placing  the  picture  that 

tbaaaglasof  iaeidsoeaaadrefiaetiaadiaU  be  such  aa  to  cause  no  useless 

radaeHoaa  oa  tha  plata.    Thia  aiv  ba  beat  arrived  at  by  placing  tba 

r„^tnr«  nppesila  tha  sua,  with  ym  or  something  dark,  below — a  large 

u  bsiag  the  heat    aad  tiM  MWifii  with  iu  back  to  the  sun.    I 

no  s^woont  aoat  aaah  a  psatva  as  is  alluded  to  with  any  sub- 

r,  tnialiag  lathsr  to  Iha  fall  aetioa  of  tbs  light  aad  loag 

ladeed,  in  tba  aaaa  of  old  pialaiaa  it  ia  alasoat  impoaaibia 

uid  aa  I  am  aov  wtiliag  of  tha  collodion  timea  aad 

i    ■■  ■■  irea  required  spaoisi  praparation  of  tba  materials 

ased,  a  lopaa  wfaicb  will  ba  treated  of  fuitbar  on. 

With  tba  fall  liberty  and  psmiiaiiow  of  tha  proprietor  of  saeh  pietares, 
I  have,  ia  mim  to  fst  tba  beat  peariMa  MMlta,  waabad,  as  we  call  it,  but 
what  is  faaUy  oe|y  damp-rabbiag  with  a  WMbleather  or  soft  doth,  and 
pnKsliing  with  aa  old  silk  handkarslliaf.  aflar  aaratal  dnatiag,  bat  oa  ao 
aaeooat  abonld  soap  ba  osad.  Thia,  with  aay  afisr  tiaatiasut  of  wliat  eao 
only  ba  daacTibed  as  temporary  varaiahai,  I  aavar  tmslsd,  aad  would  aol. 
In  tba  baada  of  tba  ordinaiy  phoJOjwphio  opamtor,  wIm,  whataver  his 
fbotopapbia  skill,  eaa  hardly  ha  s^yyoosil  to  kaow  much  of  tha  baadling 
aad  tiaalBisnt  of  valaabk  piafwa  la  aaah  baada  they  are  beat  lafl 
alcaa,  bat  ia  tha  baada  of,  aad  oadw  tha  auyiMoa  of,  a  paraon  skillad 
ia  aad  aiiiuiliiaiid  ta  tba  tMOtiMal  of  aaah  jfctuias  it  ia  quite  a  differaat 


BarsrtiBg  to  tba  "  mirroc"  iOMtmiaa  givea  above,  I  have  fooad  in 
piaatiee  that  tba  paeoUar  dspoiit  ii  aoat  aa^  rtoovad  by  a  vary  harm- 
laaa  malarial,  naoMly,  emamosi  vbiia  viaafar  aad  water,  or,  what  is 
ptoatiaally  iba  -n —  tbiag,  a  law  fcopa  of  acstie  acid  put  into  a  tumbler 
of  water ;  the  tbiafc  tarry  seoai  ia  qoiakly  ramovad  if  the  cloth  ba  damped 
with  thia,  aad  ao  harm  aeumsa  to  tha  Tttroous  sorfaoe,  wiiiah  is  aftar- 
warda  iwlAad  with  a  aletb  or  aashlmlksr.  Applying  this  idea  to  the 
vamiAad  aarfaas  of  piatoiaa,  I  have  faoad  that  maeh  of  the  saperfteial 
dirt  aaqaliad  ia  tba  saoM  way  haa  baao  most  suesaasfully  raoMiaad 
witboat  tha  sWghiaat  i^iary  to  tha  piutuia  by  ths  same  trsatmant  ears- 
folly  carried  oat.  Of  aoaaa,  Iha  «aak  acid  is  not  to  be  sloshed  on  or 
allowad  to  soak  throofb  tba  oneka  (if  any),  but  lightly  and  akilfolly 
doaa,  aad  with  "  aommoa  asoaa." 

If  forthar  siagaiag  ap  of  tha  piatois  be  needed,  ahaoat  aay  of  tba 
malbada  armiHii  sail  Iha  parposa  if  earafally  doaa.  I  baUava  I  have 
■asd  ttMm  on,  iMm  Uroaf  brown  stoat,  tbroogh  all  varistiea  of  syrups 
■ad  water,  or  rather  syrap  Ibiaaad  dawn  safieiently  to  baeoata  for  the 
Una  a  taaiporary  vamiab;  Imt  I  bavo  fooad  that  in  summer-time  if  there 
■la  aay  or  many  fliea  aboot  they  ars  sara  lo  ba  attracted  by  the  soaat 
prsaaaMdly  to  tba  sattma  of  tba  pialaia  during  protraolad  ezpoaoraa. 
Olyeariaa  hoe aot  thia  iHaadiaiiUfi  al  leaet.  in  the  saaia degree;  aad  if 
a  watery  soiatiae  be  asad,  or  daaind  to  be  need,  it  will  ba  foand  tba  bast 
ia  psasUos  wbaa  redoced  lo  tha  pto^sr  aonaistancy. 

Boms  of  tha  oils,  wbara  aaah  a  Ubtrty  eaa  be  takan,  may  be  used  with 
feat  advaotafa  to  Iba  alearaaaa  aad  clearing  op  of  ebadows  and  dull 
VKlioaa  of  Iha  pletaia,  aad  biiaf  Iha  witole  to  a  uniformity  of  snrtaoa 
morafUted  tor  pholrfraphing ;  soma  of  the  oils  only  however,  and  tboaa 
■at  of  the  drying  kind,  saeh  aa  liaaead  for  inalaoce,  or  any  of  that  class, 
^•Itather  thoM  wkiah  do  aot  madlly  dry,  such  as  lard,  or  sparm  of  the 
aaimal  oils,  sad  oliva  of  iha  wfMaUik     CMtor  is  too  viaooos  tor  use. 


All  of  these,  however,  must  be  most  carefully  removed,  and  in  the 
of  severely  cracked  woriu  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  do  so, 
althon^jh  the  remaining  of  an  infinitesimal  film  may — indeed,  can — do  no 
possible  harm,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  safer  and  batter  than  tha 
watery  temporary  vaniisbes.  W.  H.  DAvma. 


LORD  RAYLEIOH  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  OPTICS. 

In  his  seventh  leotnie  at  the  Royal  Institution  upon  the  above  subjeot, 
Lord  RayWigh  said  that  diflraction  phenomena  can  be  produced  witboat 
ruled  lines,  tor  almost  any  irregularity  will  produce  the  effect,  and  Brewster 
ahowed  that  the  property  can  be  transferred  from  one  substance  to 
another.  If  a  solution  of  gelatine  be  pooied  over  a  glass  diltraction 
grating,  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterwards  be  stripped  from  the  glass, 
it  will  aot  quite  well,  aad  produce  the  main  effects  of  the  original  gratingj 
but  good  optical  deflnitjoa  out  of  auoh  a  grating  cannot  be  expected,  ba- 
eauae  the  surface  is  not  flat,  and  soma  force  is  required  to  pull  the  gelatins 
Aim  from  the  glaas. 

Another  method  of  raprodociog  a  grating  is  to  throw  down  a  tliin  film 
of  pure  metallic  silver  by  reduction  from  a  silvering  solution  upon  tha 
face  of  a  glaas  grating ;  this  very  thin  film  will  aot  as  a  conductor  of 
alaetrioity,  m  ean  ba  thinkanad  by  electroplating  it  with  copper  untU  it  ia 
strong  anoagb  to  ba  aslf  ■apporting,  and  then  it  can  be  separated  from  tha 


A  method  of  making  gratings,  which  he  bad  himself  introduced,  was  to 
multiply  an  original  t^  means  of  photography.  It  has  to  be  reproduced 
about  the  same  siae  as  the  original,  and  no  microscopic  or  other  lens  can 
be  expected  to  give  a  snWniantly  perfect  image  for  the  purpose— it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  leas  that  it  should  do  so ;  but  by  laying  the  original 
grating  upon  a  truly  flat  aanaitive  plate,  and  throwing  a  ahadow  of  tha 
Unea  upon  that  plala,  it  is  parteotly  possible  to  get  very  fine  gratings, 
giving  spectra  qaile  comparable  with  tboee  produced  by  the  originaL 
Lord  Raylsi^  did  not  mf  whether  be  used  collodion  or  gelatine  dry 
plataa,  or  Dagoarnolypa  pUtea.  With  gelatine  dry  plates  especially,  the 
qasstioB  woold  ssiaa  aa  to  tbe  influence  of  diflamt  sisea  of  the  solid  par- 
tialea  in  amalsioas  of  diflorsat  *"*^'> 

Ths  laotorsr  thaa  aaid  that  the  lines  for  tha  production  of  diflraction 
phancmana  need  not  aaaassarily  be  straight.  In  years  gone  by.  Barton 
ilisaaassad  that  if  naiatina  flna  Uaee  were  drawn  by  a  diamond  point 
upon  ateal.  and  tba  steal  ware  sabaequently  hardened,  the  bk>ak  thua  pre- 
pared could  be  used  as  a  die  to  reproduce  the  lines  upon  silver  or  other 
melal.  In  thia  way  "  Barton's  buttons  "  were  made ;  in  sunlight  or  gas- 
light tb^y  Blittered  and  gave  a  displv  of  colours,  aomethiug  like  thosa 
nven  by  the  diamond  and  other  preeions  stones.  He  here  placed  a 
Bartoa'a  button  in  tlia  path  of  tba  beam  trom  the  electric  lamp,  and  its 
(ofladad  haaia  apoa  Iha  imase  displayed  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in 
a  eoanlas  iaaifi  of  alMat  ^ymmstrioal  form. 

Lord  Raylaigb  said  that  the  way  m  which  Professor  Rowlands  manu- 
faeturaa  this  original  gratings  is  a  triumph  of  "">^*'fi'^'"«'  skill ;  in  the 
intervals  batwaMi  tba  tinea  thare  is  not  a  dillaranoe  amounting  to  nivr 

part,  and  perhaps  to  aot  TsAv«  port- 
Diffraction  may  ba  prodoced  by  means  of  seeds,  but  tbe  seeds  or  other 
particlea  must  be  praWy  aaarW  of  tbe  same  siae.  He  here  produced  rings 
of  colour  by  placing  a  piaea  of  glass  dusted  with  lyoopodium  in  a  narrow 
beam  from  tbe  aliwUia  lamp,  which  was  throwing  a  small  spot  of  light 
upon  tba  acieen ;  a  eoloured  halo  upon  the  screen  was  the  result  Ha 
aaid  that  tliaaa  eolooiad  ringa  are  not  tba  aame  as  Newton's  rings.  On 
the  same  prinoipla  tlioaa  balos  are  produced  which  are  aeen  round  the  sun 
and  mooo  in  osrtain  alatas  of  tbe  weather,  and  it  is  possible  from  the 
siae  of  tba  riaga  to  ~'~''i1t  tbe  dimensions  of  the  particles  which  pro- 
duce tbssn.  hscaass  ii^oa  of  this  class  always  signify  that  the  particles 
prodocing  tbam  ars  asady  of  tlie  aame  sise. 

Lord  Raylaigb  than  threw  a  small  bright  disc  of  polsrited  light  upon 
the  aeraan  by  means  of  tbe  great  Iceland  spar  prisms  presented  to  the 
Royal  Inatitution  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Spottiswoode.  In  the  path  of  the  light 
iia  planed  a  vaaael  with  glass  ends  filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
sanoaadsd  by  a  coil  of  iaaalated  copper  wire.  Whenever  the  current  was 
ssot  tbroogh  the  coil,  tha  Usulphide  of  carbon  rotated  tbe  plane  of  polari- 
aation,  and  rotated  the  blue  rays  more  than  the  red ;  this  fact  was  first 
discoTsrad  by  Faraday,  aad  in  that  place.  When  light  passes  through  a 
Bolntiaa  of  sugar  tba  plane  of  polarisation  is  also  rotated,  and  on  this 
priadpia  tbs  saaabacaoMlar  is  made.  By  its  use  brewers,  sugar-refiners, 
and  others  eaa  tall  bow  much  sugar  there  is  in  any  particular  liquid, 
whatever  other  siitiataiiiiiia  may  be  present.  He  (Lord  Raytcigh)  had 
ntilissd  ths  pbancoanon  just  described  as  presented  by  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  in  the  deviaing  of  an  optical  instrument  for  measuring  electrical 
force. 

Why  ia  the  aky  blue?  Brewster  supposed  the  colour  to  be  due  to  thin 
plates,  aa  in  tbe  soap  bubble,  for  it  was  once  thought  that  all  the  particles 
of  water  floating  in  we  atmoephere  and  forming  mist  or  cloud  were  small, 
hoUow  bnbblss.  Tba  Uue  of  tbe  first  order  produced  by  thin  plates  is, 
bowevar,  very  faint,  and  not  the  rich  blue  of  the  sky ;  there  is  also  no 
svidaaoa  that  tba  partirlee  of  water  fioating  in  the  atmosphere  are  hollow. 
It  seems  probable  that  tbe  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  due  to  fioating  f—"- 
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for  mJnnte  gemw  are  everywhere,  also  to  other  small  floating  particles  of 
«fnnio  and  inorganic  matter.  The  light  from  the  sky  is  polarised,  and 
br  pouring  a  aolution  of  gum  mastic  in  alcohol  into  water,  a  turbid 
i^twe  reenlts  which  exhibits  a  bluish  colour  and  a  polarisation  not 
nnlik*  that  of  the  blue  sky.  Professor  Tyndall  had  proved  in  that  theatre 
that  violet  light  would  precipitate  certain  vapours  into  clouds,  which  at 
their  formation  looked  blue,  and  that  their  polarisation  was  not  unlike 
that  of  the  sky.  The  earth  is  not  alone  lighted  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
mm,  but  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  by  the  light  reflected  from  floating 
pcrtiolea  in  the  atmosphere,  also  by  light  scattered  by  the  earth.  The 
p^arisation  of  the  Ught  from  the  sky  can  be  seen  on  examining  it  with  a 
Nice's  prism ;  observers  standing  upon  mountains  in  a  pure  atmosphere 
see  the  polarisation  more  strongly.  The  problem  of  the  blue  colour  is 
easier  to  explain  than  the  polarisation,  for  if  floating  particles  be  present, 
comparable  in  dimensions  with  the  wave-lengths  of  light,  then  the 
BmaUer  particles  might  be  expected  to  act  upon  the  shorter  waves  more 
^xjwerfully  than  upon  the  longer  ones.  The  speaker  here  placed  a 
eolation  of  common  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  rectangular  glass  vessel  in 
the  path  of  a  parallel  cylindrical  beam  from  the  electric  lamp,  and  added 
to  it  an  exceedingly  weak  solution  of  some  acid,  so  that  a  minute  or  two 
elapeed  before  any  sulphur  began  to  precipitate  and  to  render  the  liquid 
tnrUd.  When  the  particles  first  began  to  form,  the  liquid  looked  bluish, 
snd  the  light  passing  through  the  trough  and  forming  an  illuminated  disc 
on  the  screen  became  light  yellow  ;  in  time  the  yellow  deepened  to  orange 
and  the  orange  to  red,  as  with  the  setting  sun.  Lord  Eayleigh  said  that 
in  private  it  is  best  in  this  experiment  to  use  acid  so  weak  that  five 
minutes  elapse  before  the  liquid  begins  to  become  perceptibly  turbid ;  but 
80  much  time  cannot  well  be  occupied  over  it  in  a  public  lecture.  The 
precipitation  can  be  arrested  at  any  desired  stage  by  adding  ammonia 
nnlil  neutralisation  is  effected. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Professor  Hartley  discovered  that  ozone  has  a 
blue  colour  if  you  only  look  through  a  sufficiently  long  column  of  it.  The 
observation  in  itself  is  interesting  enough,  and  Professor  Hartley  tried  to 
apply  it  in  explanation  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky ;  but  Lord  Rayleigh 
thooght  that  view  utterly  untenable,  because  then  the  sun  should  be  blue 
when  gazed  at,  and  the  sky  away  from  the  sun  should  not  look  blue.  Pro- 
feaaor  Hartley  also  tries  to  explain  the  blue  colour  by  fluorescence,  which 
doee  not  explain  the  red  colour  of  the  setting  sun,  although  it  might  ex- 
plain the  blue  of  the  sky.  Then,  again,  with  fluorescent  light  there  is  no 
polarisation,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  we  are  more  certain  about  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  light  from  the  sky  is  polarised.  It  seema  to  be 
certain  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  due  to  diffraction — to  the 
eoattering  of  the  light  by  small  particles. 


THE  GLASGOW  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

{From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Althotjoh  somewhat  later  than  usual  in  the  date  of  their  fixture,  the 

Executive  of  the  Glasgow  Amateur  Photographic  Association  are  to  be 

congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  sixth  annual  exhibition. 

Al8  wag  the  case  last  year,  they  have  wisely,  we  think,  again  used  their 
own  oommodioQS  premises,  situated  at  180,  West  Regent-street,  for  their 
annual  exhibition.  In  one  or  two  matters  the  Executive  have  seen  fit  to 
depart  from  the  use  and  wont  of  the  past. 

Looking  over  the  collection  we  find  a  number  of  well-known  local 
amateurs  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  this  is  specially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  who  took  first  honours  in  the  Landscape  Class  last 
year.  Messrs.  George  Murray,  W.  C.  Hume,  I.  Ovenstone,  John  Parker, 
and  W.  Goodwin  are  not  represented,  but  their  places  are  well  filled 
by  new  aapirants  for  honour. 

We  are  pleased  also  to  notice  that  several  of  the  lady  members  of  the 
Association  have  this  year  sent  in  pictures,  among  whom  as  specially 
deserving  notice  are  Miss  Robertson  and  Miss  Lang;  the  former  lady  con- 
tributes a  series  of  pictures  representing  a  Scotch  washing,  and  although 
in  point  of  composition  they  are  not  altogether  perfect,  and  would  have 
been  improved  had  they  been  taken  in  better  Ught,  still  they  are  very 
creditable  productions  indeed. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  exhibits  quite  fill  the  walls  of  the  large  suite 
of  rooms,  and  taken  as  a  whole  it  must  be  said  that  the  exhibition  is  a 
-long  way  ahead  of  that  of  last  year. 

Perhaps  the  poorest  class  is  the  "Instantaneous,"  in  which  Mr.  Snell 
Anderson  is  represented.  We  have  seen  much  better  productions  from 
this  celebrated  amateur's  cameras ;  somehow  his  pictures  are  too  grey  in 
tone  and  are  somewhat  spotty.  His  best  picture  is  an  instantaneous  view 
of  Regent-street,  London. 

In  the  Landscape  Class  M.  Donald  Dove  takes  first  honours.  He  is  re- 
presented with  three  whole-plate  pictures ;  they  are  well  composed,  and 
perfect  in  balance  and  tone,  and  Mr.  Dove  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
success. 

In  the  Intericnr  Class  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
David  Clark's  picture  of  the  interior  of  a  mosque  at  Constantinople.  Mr". 
Clark  haa  quite  recently  returned  from  an  extensive  tour  in  the  East,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  he  secured  ;  for  delicacy  and  detail  in  the 
fine  braoeiT  we  have  seldom  seen  anything  to  equal  this  production, 
and  the  enlargement,  which  also  takes  the  place  of  honour  in  its  class  is 
from  the  same  negative.  ' 


In  Portraiture  Mr.  Berger  takes  first  place.  We  must,  however,  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  exhibits  of  this  class.  There  is  a 
want  of  plasticity  in  Mr.  Berger's  pictures ;  but,  taking  all  into  considera- 
tion, perhaps  the  judges  could  not  have  done  better. 

Mr.  David  Clarke  is  also  represented  in  this  class.  His  head  of  a 
Russian  peasant  is  a  very  fine  bit  of  work ;  but  his  exhibit  is  somewhat 
spoiled  by  a  companion  picture  in  the  same  frame,  which  he  titles  On  a  Tree 
Top.  This  is  a  picture  of  two  ladies  evidently  balancing  themselves  on  a 
bough,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  turning  the  eyes  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  head. 

The  prize  for  the  most  artistic  picture  in  the  exhibition  has  gone  this 
year  to  Mr.  Archibald  Watson,  who  secures  the  amateur  medal  for  his 
Bahes  in  the  Wood.  Mr.  Watson  is  to  he  congratulated  on  his  success. 
In  this  class  he  was,  however,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Oliver  with  another 
of  his  charming  little  studies,  like  Waitinq  for  a  Nibble,  which  secured 
him  the  place  of  honour  last  year.  Mr.  Watson's  picture,  however,  is  a 
strong  one,  and  is  original  in  conception.  It  represents  his  little  children 
lying  in  a  wood  covered  over  with  leaves — like  most  of  Mr.  Watson's 
pictures  it  is  nearly  perfect  in  balance  and  tone,  and  reflects  much  credit 
on  liim. 

The  exhibition,  which  was  opened  on  the  20th  instant,  is  free  to  the 
public,  and  remains  open  till  May  4.  During  its  continuance  the  Exe- 
cutive have  arranged  for  a  series  of  lantern  entertainments.  The  first  of 
these  was  given  before  a  very  large  audience  on  Wednesday,  the  24th 
ultimo,  when  Mr.  James  Moore,  a  gentleman  long  tmd  favourably  known 
in  connexion  with  the  Optical  Department  of  Mr.  James  White,  optician, 
Glasgow,  took  charge  of  the  lamps  and  gave  a  most  excellent  entertain- 
ment. The  pictures  were  projected  on  an  opaque  paper  and  cloth  screen, 
•which  has  been  kindly  presented  to  the  Association  by  Mr.  John  Morrison, 
jun.  This  screen,  which  is  about  twelve  feet  square,  is  run  up  on  a  roller 
just  like  an  ordinary  window  blind,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  members.  In  its  way  it  is  about  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen,  and  will  save  a  lot  of  bother  in  the  future. 

The  next  limelight  entertainment  is  announced  to  take  place  on 
May  3,  when  Mr.  Moore  will  again  take  charge  of  lanterns,  on  which 
occasion  he  will  show  a  collection  of  slides  sent  in  by  members  of  the 
Association. 

In  the  Transparency  Class  Mr.  W.  Snell  Anderson  takes  first  place,  hut 
is  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Watson,  who  exhibits  three  charming  little 
transparencies  taken  on  Mawson's  plates. 

Mr.  Anderson's  pictures  are  the  most  artistic  however,  and  we  think 
the  judges  did  right  in  placing  him  first.  His  slides,  however,  are  not 
toned. 

The  Executive  arranged  for  the  awards  being  adjudged  by  two  pro- 
fessional photographers,  who  were  assisted  by  an  artist.  These  duties 
were  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  WUliam  Allan,  of  Ayr,  and  Mr.  James 
Paton,  of  Greenock,  while  Mr.  Toung  this  year  again  gave  the  weight  of 
his  artistic  knowledge  in  the  selection  of  the  pictures. 

Altogether,  the  Glasgow  amateurs  have  this  year  brought  together  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  photographs,  which  the  Glasgow  public  are 
not  slow  to  appreciate,  for  the  rooms  are  daily  and  nightly  visited  by 
large  crowds  of  visitors.  It  is  contemplated  to  wind  up  a  most  successful 
winter  season  with  a  smoking  concert  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  The 
enormous  success  which  lately  attended  a  similar  meeting  of  the  Parent 
Society  evidently  tending  to  encourage  such  a  final  to  a  most  successful 
amateur  exhibition  in  Glasgow. 

We  append  list  of  the  prize  winners  :— 

Class  I.  Landscapes  :  first  prize,  Donald  Dove  ;  second  prize,  Archi- 
bald Watson;  third  prize,  Thomas  Taylor.  (Small  size):  first  prize, 
John  Morrison,  jun. ;  second  prize,  John  C.  Hutcheson  ;  third  prize, 
Charles  C.  Coulson.  CUiss  II.  Figure  Studies :  first  prize,  Archibald 
Watson ;  second  prize,  J.  C.  Oliver.  Class  III.  Instantaneous  :  first 
prize,  T.  Steven,  jun. ;  second  prize,  J.  C.  Oliver.  Class  IV.  Portraits  : 
first  prize,  E.  James  E.  Berger;  second  prize,  David  R.  Clark,  M.A. 
Class  V.  Groups:  first  prize,  J.  A.  Blackie.  Class  VI.  Animals:  first 
prize,  James  Fleming  ;  second  prize,  Charles.  C.  Coulson.  Class  VII. 
Still  Life  and  Interiors  :  first  prize,  David  R.  Clark,  M.A.  Class  VIII. 
Enlargements  :  first  prize,  David  R.  Clark,  M.A. ;  second  prize,  W. 
Snell  Anderson.  Class  IX.  Transparencies :  first  prize,  W.  Snell 
Anderson.  Class  X.  Developed  Prints  :  first  prize,  David  R.  Clark,  M.A.  ; 
second  prize,  Charles  C.  Coulson.  '  'Amateur  Pliotographer  "  Medal  for 
most  Artistic  Picture :  Archibald  Watson. 


THE  CAMERA  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  ON  THE  ALP3.' 
If  time  admits,  it  will  well  repay  the  trouble  to  take  the  steamboat  which  crosses 
the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  pafisiug  up  the  canal  which  connects  the  lakes  of  Nench&tel 
and  Morat  crosses  the  latter  lake  to  the  little  town  of  Morat,  which  is  very  picturesque 
— quite  a  miniature  Berne.  A  picture  might  be  t.iken  of  the  town  from  the  landing 
stage  (one-half  of  a  second, /-34),  no  time  must  be  lost  if  the  passenger  arrives  by  the 
twenty  minutes  past  throe  boat,  as  the  last  boat  leaves  at  four.  Walk  up  the  hill  to  the 
main  entrance,  take  a  view  of  the  town  from  the  archway,  go  up  the  one  street  and 
take  a  view  each  way  from  the  centre  (one  second),  go  out  the  upper  end,  and  following 
the  road  descending  towards  the  lake  and  landing-stage  yon  will  find  two  or  three  bits 
on  the  way. 
At  the  time  wo  were  at  Neuchatel  there  was  a  Venetian /if e  on  the  lake;  the 
*  CaiitiniMlfrompa^288. 
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immhirlM  baati  daeomtod  with  tho—li  al  eela/and  \uaf  Mttiay  to  uid  (ro,  the 
nflaattoB*  of  thw«  lai  ol  th*  eoloand  In*  and  tmrorfct  on  the  hke  wen  (kirj-lika. 
At  BctM  tra  wwe  iataead  to  ti7  •  (iM—nawfae  hotd  iaitead  of  the  BeUa  Tne, 
to  when  w*  wtit  foiof.  Two  ladiae  eolMod  with  oonelTce.  On  lekiiic  the  pro- 
prietor lor  roaoM,  he  aid  he  nrretted  he  wm  oohle  to  glre  ■■  meu  on  tho  tnt  and 
aaaoirilaoniaatheaMabnoftha~h*llafhada«a|MlthaBan  for  two  nontha. 
Oaa  of  the  ladiee  n»er heard  thie  aad  mprieed  ae  b;  the  reh— laBe  of  her  Utafoage. 
"OoodcneioMl"  ehaauUMd;  "whatadnadfal  pheel  Let  aa  go  to  awither 
hataL  ThaBeaheiaof  tha  faallat,ialeedl  aadaUthebeetraoMaiathehouetakea 
■r  hr  the  hMriael"  She  waa  paailad  «■  hilac  iaforBed  ttet  the  aeahir*  of  the 
Naio-praMneed  kaOat  W  the  eerwM»>«arB  set  ballet  girie.  aad  had  aatUar  to 
do  Witt  that!  nil  I.  bt  ware  ■■■liin  attto  Bwiee  PariiaaMat,  whhih  waa  thaa  ia 

iaferBMd  aM  that  at  the  ket  hotel  he  waa 
the  baad  ot  the  table  helped  him. 
aear  biai,  aad  did  aa*  dbsoter  Ua 
Oa  being  aeked  how  it  waa  k  did  aot 
he  npllid  that  ha  thonght  the  peealiar  flaTonr 
waa  dae  ta  Ha  hiiag  the  wiae  of  the  eeaatty. 

tt  la  laaralT  pairihia  to  ajr  what  ahoaU  ha  fhatagia»had  tai  Baraa.  thero  are  BO 
■av  aoaka  aad  eaaaara  where  pietaraa  a>v  te  at^ia^  bat  I  aappoaa  the  Tlew  Itaai 
«ka  Miaeil  weaU  be  «aa  I  the  oU  ahMk  loaar.  Witt  Ita  patfMaiag  bMre.  oM  Baa. 
tool,  aad  aaafc.aaather:  aad  the  ainalaaaaaab  ride  of  It  (eae  aieoad  foreaeh);  the 
r  pit  Might  alio  batahaa.  Oa  oar  Inl  *lril  to  the  pit  two  old  bean  ware  prawU^ 
I  waio  dkvnMit  Iheauelree  oa  the    ' 


il  ■apMSMaaaagnaiaadlaaTOaafatraa.tled  theaitoaihrliV.Bad  M  the 
baaak  dawa  aa  the  (aaay  tide  of  the  pi*  s  the  btar  eanght  eight  of  II,  aal  whiM  ha 
waa  waUag  aaraaa  after  it  Ihle  phnlngtaph  waa  lakea  ea  a  Ohxhatl  pttia  wtth  a 
ttaMar.  Bad  I  kaowa  what  wae  to  Mlaw  I  Aaald  hare  waHad.  lor  the  tobw  aw 
*«w  ap  the  gTaa.aad  anla.to  aalah  ll.f«af«d  aa  hie  Mad  Iwi  aad  naahad  OBl 
head  ealpaaa  after  it.  whaa  a  ■fH-ntefMBB  Might  batabaaaeM^Hd.    TMewfll 


giro  a  hiat  la  a«j  eaa  wha 

Thke  ean  that  foa  do  aet  bU  ofer  lata  Ike  hew  pM,  ae  aa  l^liahaaa  did 
T»M»  Mot  aad  waa  aiwarMlywabtaeed  by  the  hear  that  ha  died  eathaipot.  Hewaa 
lea  taitMMli  thaa  the  pri— ir  wha  teaad  hiaulf  Wl»4-aie  witt  the  bwr.  to  tho 
■alaal  aihialahMart  «f  both.  TV  aid  bar  pM  waa  htMrl7  b>  the  towa.  adIotalM 
tha  walla<  the  pttiaa.   Oaa  aigtt  a  iilimi  who  had  haaa  iiiiImiiI  Hi  liilb 

■  iiiilil.byaaaaefaaiioato«tha>ad Iil.la  wlttdiawli^eaiaailaaw  fiua 

Ikewaaafbiaaaai  he  wae  watUag  aaap  aaridaaaalj  whaa  he  heard,  ae  he  aappoeed. 
Matter  aafaataaabe  piiauaet  iiUdlag  bis  tnm  the  other  rides  ttle  gmtir  ea- 
HMHid  hte.  aad  ha  wathad  wttt  niluabiii  aaargTi  oae  h^e  eloaa  raMad  hk 
:  eibrti^  bat  at  laagtt  It  gB*o  aa  J  nadv  tha  Bore  powerfal  alraka  of  tha  olhar 
a,  aad  the  wag  ef  eeeepe  waa  opa^  hal^  la  Ue  •arprlM  aad  hanar.  tha  other 

r  pioeod  la  be  the  hatr.  wha.  lad  by  the  iMltael  of  iiiltailit >  haati^ 

iMa  aae  braaklag  dewa  the  wall  oa  oaa  ride  pneeeded  to  do  the  euM  oa  the  other 
ride.    Whalwaatobedeaer    To  reaala  wm  datt.  to  go  ialo  the  btar  pit  alght  be 
»l  bo  I  liiiiiiiillahao  tha  hear  tatter  thaa  thenipaWiaii.  Thobaar 
•  aad  thaa  aarit  He  way  hria  the  yriaaaar't  eel.  aad  whea  the  Jailer 
paid  hie  aanrfag  etrit  la  tha  eaO  ha  IhbI  tta  bar  waUi^  iiialiiiliiHy  after  hit 
r'amawbadihetedli   dplliililj.larlag  the  eefl  dear  apea. 


t  iiliilligatbaUwhItt 


UMril,  aad  aaa  too  barilr  eapleped  la  aalla  Iho  vpnatt  af  two  blaakmithiw  who. 
■Mkaaad  Witt  a  pair  ofrtAhatpttan^  took  haMef  bia  by  the  aan  aad  ltd  hla 
latt  |«Matilaai(p  la  Mi  pH. 
Iw«Maallaihalaaaahthaaa>hathataB^a^aaBl>ta.    A  bw  van  eaa  Boat 


lw1atla|biligii|btteBarbelbalap»eadaophte.    A  lew  jean  ^o  ■oat 
a(  the  people  etteadlag  the  avkat  weald  km  hea  la  eeelaae,  aow  the  eeetaaa  la 
>  •"■ !  aore  atj  he  teea  oa  taadivi  IVa  ea  aarka*  doT*.    There  an 


la  •  laak  Mrae*  aear  the  Maiiari 

f<«  Uka  of  Thaa.    A^mafUm^ik 
lawBof  Thaa.  when  lia  aalle  af  Kjbaig  fciirrii  aoUeei    Tha 

«  •  •■<»  I  baeo  aet  the  preetoe  Tiew  I  bMarfid. 

•pke.  farther  tf  tha  Itte.  then  le  a  pWaaiai  alaatar  al  bafldliwo  wUtt 
*a  idalially  far  aa  iariaitiaiai  pitlan  ttaa  the  lakai  poadhtpaa  aqMtr 
eaa  aar  ba  aMalaad  baa  the  laad. 

ii  <fa* e(  talMhila  la  tahea  Ctaa  the  Hohhahl  (eap  oC.aad  oa.A«4) ; 


Itiahilwo 

■irii  af  the  lafeabott  of  Thaa  aad  Brtaai.  Witt  ltolalamaii«ptala  aad  the 

tf^kaUad.    The  JaagHaa  waa  ii||il.bttatMdetewe«  that  aoaalaia.  Witt  tha 

,  aa  ba  ahtaiaed  fna  tha  wiadowa  a(  the 
haMa     The  gnat  tiiiaalil  flU,  tha  Wre 


I  wttt  digi.  awihee,  aad  gnaaarji 
I  •<  Ike  plan  hi  the  va  el 


■Bgh  U  Bight  ban  eahaaoed  the 
ralaed  U  lor  pholognphr-  bob 
lor  the  prlea  oCerad  bj  the 


I  of  Ike  Iowa    eeeh  wItt  Ua  rtia  da^ 

I  by  Hi  baadi  that  of  tta  Berae  WBliageat 

w,  ar,  ralkir,  a  aaa  hi  a  baai'i  tkiB,  who  aaaed  aaek  aaaee. 

ttathaiii  I  liiibyhleaalka.    The  pkatafiaph  of  the  fair,  which  ia  atnied  oa 

•  10  tho  ttoelttrgraaad.  wae  lakea  aadv  year  oaadHlaaB  M  to  light,  when  a  good 

■-■'■"    ""   iimiii 

_A  ^H  (f  tU  ehdIelB  aaar  tta  aow  ptal^aoa  ttaaMbe  TWIed,aad  tho  aarkat 
fiMO  M  tto  aariiM  Iowa  af  Dalaaiea.  whitt  leaki  a  if  It  tad  driflid  Ihia  Ike  aiddla 
'—»''—*>» ■'■riiiittiialiiij.wfllyliMaaliliridl  g  platan 
•"  ipiaieatlr  a  eatarb  of  Ualeraaea  bafan  It  gnw  to  Ha 

TW--i.,j— P^ •-  '-  --  "-    -n  Hi  a^hliiiaibiiiiil  nf  laliiliba.  iiiiJillj  In 

.'f*  ■".'"I     **  taalMbiaaaa  aad  (MadriwaU.    The  Bi«ea  ahoald  ho  «Wled , 
I  pnMp  «Ma  tado  the  lialiitrMa  TaUij  eaa  ba  aMalnod  ttrangh 


braka  in  the  trea  from  the  road  which  endrola  the  Rngen ;  beyond  thes«  is  aa 
emaielte  Tiew  of  the  Unapannen  Vallej,  with  the  castle  on  the  ri|;ht  and  the  monntains 
lilfaig  oaa  behind  the  olhar,  aad  Imnnded  by  the  snow-clul  p«aks  of  thr  rnngL-  in  tbe 
diataaee.  Aa  good  a  poiat  of  riew  can  be  obtained  of  this  vallpy  from  tlie  Uuspnnnen 
wayside  inn  as  from  aaywhete,  and  the  li^lit  in  the  afternoon  is  the  most  snitable. 
Kot  far  from  this, at  Wllderiwyl,  the  next  picture,  HaymnHnj  in  tlw  ^Ijw, waa  taken; 
we  had  aome  difWoolty  in  wabing  the  persons  who  appear  in  it  onderstaiid  that  we 
wished  to  gronp  thea  in  tta  pictnie  and  send  them  copies  of  it—  for  we  coold  not  speak 
Oenaaa,  and  thejr  eoald  tpeak  nothing  else ;  both  diffionltiM  were,  however,  got  over 
nltiautely,  and  thair  poatoard,  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Monkton  Beotoiy,"  acknowledging 
the  reeeipt  of  the  oopia  seat  them,  is  qnaintly  and  prettily  expreeaed.  The  literal 
tnaelatioa  nms  M  foDowa: — "  Honoored  Sir,— We  have  reoeiTed  yonr  piotnre  qnite 
safely,  whioh  hu  giren  na  great  Joy,  tor  which  we  speak  out  to  yon  the  highest  thanks  i 
the  whole  taauly  great  joa  friendlily." 

The  fileaiieiil  VhUa.  oa  the  lake  of  Brieaa,  is  within  eaey  distance  of  InterUken ; 
tki  heal,  indeed  Ike  oalj  eoapMa  riew  of  them  ia  to  be  obtained  from  the  terrace  ot 
Ike  hotel.  Owiag  to  the  deep  ttadowa  of  the  wooda  oa  either  ride,  a  mnrh  longer 
eipoeen  ia  aeeeesaiy  thaa  woold  ba  tha  eaa  oa  aa  opaa  laadaoape ;  one  of  the  two 
piutaia  bafbn  yon  waa  takaa  la  the  eimahlnat  the  other  ander  a  olondy  sky,  on  Juno 
X^betweeaeaoaadtwee'ohnki  the  foraer  ia  nader  mpoeed  two  and  a  half  seoonds, 
tta  hUler  folly  ezpoeed  (Sroeeeoads, /-St).  Under  the  (all  (next  above  the  lowest,  I 
thiak),  aader  a  |ilatfnra  partly  oat  in  the  rook  aad  aade  ont  with  wood  strutted 
against  the  faoa  of  the  nek  aad  naohiag  aadameatt  the  fall  to  the  opposite  bank, 
with  yonr  hack  to  the  rook,  the  water  taUa  tram  nrarhail  in  front  of  yon,  daahing  on 
to  the  roefca  hanath  witt  a  dalaning  ronri  a  prqjeettoa  in  the  rock  above  oaaaa  the 
water  to  divide,  haviag  a  namnr  epaoe,  thraagh  whioh  tUe  photograph  ot  the  hike. 
Witt  Boaalaiaa  on  tha  other  ride,  was  taken ;  in  the  middle  diitaiwe  a  portion  ot  the 
Oieeebaefc  Balel,  aad  ia  Ike  fosngronnd  tha  bed  of  the  atream  broken  by  rocks  and 
■ankad  by  tta  woode  (aapoaaie  fonr  seconda,  /-3*),  an  aeea. 

Tha  aaxt  piebnn,  the  Bgor,  was  photagiaphed  tram  the  Lanterbmnnen  Valley  on 
the  w^  to  lABtarbraaaaa  from  Interlaken ;  the  pretty  composition  ot  the  mountain 
Witt  the  bridge  erer  tt  and  cliUets  and  trace  on  either  side,  and  the  noble- 
italaeiatfcabaaigiiiaiiil.  Is  taken  naralaaterbmnnenj  yon  cannot  mia 
M  aad  naogaWif  H  M  yoa  pasa. 

TkayaaM  H"iaibri»  witt  ttetr  hnU  aad  tha  Uwhbaek  ia  the  badcgronnd,  wiU 
he  reeogalaadM  haviag  beea  lakea  ialsuitarhmBiiea.  Then  waa  ame  little  diillcnltj 
ia  gitlliig  thoB  to  groap  theaalTM  efbctively,  bat  by  dint  of  parohasing  pillow  Uice 
hi  HanllWa  of  lee  yarda  lor  aaa  ftaae  (how  oaa  it  he  made  for  the  money  I)  and  a  free 
dtolrlhatka  of  alekel  tkia  dlBiaHy  was  got  over,  bat  wka  tha  aiitieal  moment  came 
aad  the  eap  waa  takaa  eC.  roaad  weat  all  the  eya  to  the  aaatral  point  of  attraotioa— 
Ikoltaalaba.    Tha  pinaan  to  bo  ohlaiaad  ttoa  gaai^  at  a  lane  aaema  fawxhaastibla. 

Tha  aiatthaak  waatokaa  ttoa  tta  Md  oppoeUa  tha  priao^al  hotel  at  I«atarbmnnens 
Ike  telle  wan  la  BagaUaaat  aaaditioa,  any  aawant  of  watar;  no  one  who  ha  seen 
them  in  Angaet  aad  Stpteaher  aflar  diy  weather  can  form  any  Ida  of  their  magnifl- 
caaoe  earlier  ia  tha  year,  wkta  tta  tomat  is  swollen  by  the  melted  snow  from  tho 
Boaalolaa.  W.  Miuii  Baasia. 

(IV>  b  cenchuisd.) 


®ur  lEDitorial  Catle. 


Thb  Obx  PmniATic  Dbop  Shuttkb. 

AlVBBS  DawsT,  Shieap,  Keat 
Wb  b«ve  before  na  one  of  the  aboTe-named  ohutten.    The  cut  fully 


'xplaina  ita  modu§  operandi.    It  u  cheaply  though  effectively  made^ 
md  anawen  the  purpoaea  well  for  which  it  u  intended. 


ex 
and 
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Pmotoobaphic  Annuai  and  Compkbhk.vsivb  Catalooub. 

joiATHAic  rxLionriMLD,  Lower  Uarah. 
Th«  nmture  of  this  thirty-third  Annual  and  Catalogue  is  fittingly 
Lutemed  bv  the  term  "  comprehensive,"  for  (greater  comprehensive- 
nei  in  anv  eoUecUon  of  photographic  appliances  it  is  difficult  to 
con«i»eof.  Of  the  a;{5  page*  compnsuig  the  Annual  no  fewer 
than  twenty-nine  are  devoted  to  lenses  alone,  these  including  the 
nroductiona  of  all  manufacturers  of  recognised  high  standing.  As 
with  len«eg,  so  with  cameras,  detectives,  enlarging  apparatus,  stands, 
•huUeni,  and  apparatus  of  every  nature.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
findiwr  within  its  pages  anything  one  wants,  or  is  likely  to  want. 

Itscompilation  implies  a  great  deal  of  labour,  as  everything  is  so 
well  dasrined.  We  can  very  readily  believe  what  is  stated  m  the 
preface  that  "  it  has  been  the  result  of  several  months  of  careful 
study."'  Most  profusely  illustrated,  there  has  yet  room  been  made 
for  many  practical  hinU  and  instructions  in  matters  of  interest  in  the 

art.  .,.  1 

Much  credit  devolves  upon  Mr.  Fallowfield  for  compiling  such  an 
excellent  work  of  reference— a  work  comprising  not  alone  goods 
made  by  this  firm,  but,  as  stated  above,  those  of  other  eminent 
makers.    The  Annual  sells  at  one  shilling. 


Sib  David  Salomon's  Photographic  Slide  Kulb. 
This  is  really  an  admirable  little  pocket  companion,  for,  unlike  so 
many  other  slide  rules,  it  measures  only  eight  inches  in  length. 
By  its  agency  several  useful  photographic  problems  connected  with 
lenses  and  diaphragms  can  he  readily  solved.  Various  values  are 
represented  on  the  scales ;  for  example,  one  is  devoted  to  the  equi- 
valent focus  of  lenses,  another  to  the  sizes  of  the  aperture,  a  third 
shows  tlie  ratios,  a  separate  one  being  devoted  to  the  ratios  in 
the  Dallmeyer  or  decimal  standard.  The  Photogiaphic  Society's 
atandard  is  also  given. 

The  slide  rule  is  beautifully  and  accurately  made  by  W.  F.  Stanley, 
Railway-approach,  London  Bridge,  by  whom  it  is  also  sold. 

Thk  Facilb  Dbtbcti\'b  Caiceba. 

F.  KiALL,  Clapham  Janction. 
A  DBTKCnvK  camera  of  an  entirely  new  nature  has  recently  been 
patented  by  Mr.  F.  Miall.  In  it  no  dark  slides  are  used,  but  the 
pistes  are  placed  in  a  grooved  box  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  top 
of  the  camera.  By  simply  turning  a  knob  at  the  side  the  various 
plates  drop,  one  after  another,  into  another  grooved  box  in  the  lower 
chamber,  the  knob  racking  one  box  in  one  direction,  and  the  other 
the  opposite  way,  thus  ensuring  the  plate  which  is  ready  for  exposing 
being  always  at  the  correct  distance  from  the  lens.  After  the  plates 
(twelve)  have  all  been  exposed,  they  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
grooved  reservoir  at  the  lower  part  of  the  camera.  In  external 
appearance  the  "  Facile  "  resembles  a  well-made  box,  and,  as  we  have 
■aid,  the  sole  operation  consists  in  turning  one  knub  and  pushing 
another,  by  which  a  plate  will  have  been  placed  in  position  and 
exposed,  the  one  previously  exposed  being,  by  the  same  movement, 
also  removed  and  stowed  away. 

In  our  estimation  the  problem  of  the  extreme  of  simplicity  of 
action,  coupled  with  efficiency,  is  solved  in  this  "facile"  detective. 
Indeed,  simplicity  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


jForeign  i^otes  mXi  ^ctos. 


Pbovmbob  Dr.  Hebbxann  of  Eoenigsberg  is  at  present  occupied  with  im- 
portant experiments  on  the  human  voice.  He  employs  for  this  purpose 
highly  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  paper,  on  which  the  fluctuations 
of  tcme  are  recorded,  the  paper  being  moved  forwards  by  a  mechanical 
appliance.  This  method  is  not  in  itself  new ;  but  the  curves  traced  by  a 
thin  ray  of  light  are  so  delicate  that  they  resemble  a  copper  engraving, 
and  at  times  are  only  visible  under  a  powerful  lens,  although  the  curves 
to  begin  with  were  very  much  magnified. 


The  little  state  of  Weimar  has  agreed  to  offer  prizes  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  marks,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Grand  Dncal  exchequer  in 
connexion  with  the  visit  of  the  German  Photographic  Society  to  that 
town,  which  is  to  take  place  during  the  summer. 


Tb«  Photographiiehet  Wochenblait  has  recently  received  from  Herr  H. 
Ooltzsch  a  piece  of  orange-yellow  glass  which  appears  to  cut  off  the  blue 
rays  jtut  as  well  as  dark-red  glass.  For  his  dark  chamber,  Herr  Goltzach 
causes  the  light  in  addition  to  traverse  a  solution  of  aniline  yellow  and 
some  mandarin  red,  which  appears  to  form  a  splendid  light-filter.  Such 
a  solution  outs  off  the  blue-green  rays  much  better  than  the  orange-yellow 
glass  does,  and  the  blue-green  is  a  colour  that  has  a  very  considerable 
effect  on  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  paper.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  all 
these  light-filters,  it  is  assumed  that  one  is  not  working  with  plates  arti- 
fioally  rendered  specially  sensitive  to  the  light  which  they  transmit. 


An  extensive  photographic  exhibition  will  also  be  held  in  Hamburg 
during  the  coming  summer.  The  Hamburg  Photographic  Society  recom- 
mends June  as  the  most  suitable  time  for  paying  a  visit,  as  the  exhibition 
will  be  then  in  full  swing,  and  Hamburg  and  its  neighbourhood  appear  to 
best  advantage  during  that  month. 


Ai  its  last  meeting,  on  April  5,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Dresderk 
chronicled  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  as  a  society. 
This  Association  has  this  year  been  successful  in  establishing  an  Institute 
for  the  use  of  its  members,  where,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  being 
able  to  attend  lectures  on  photography  and  allied  sciences,  an  extensive 
library  and  other  conveniences  are  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 


MM.  Cabquero  &  Gdillaumont  have  arranged  a  chair  in  which  a  persoa 
may  seat  himself  and,  by  pressing  a  button,  be  photographed  instan- 
taneously. The  objective  is  placed  in  front  of  the  oliair  and  the  portrait 
is  delivered  a  few  minutes  after  the  sitting. 


Sweden  already  possess  a  publication  devoted  to  photography,  the  Foto- 
gralisk  Tidskrift,  and  though  its  life  has  not  as  yet  been  a  long  one,  it  has 
at  any  rate  managed  to  reach  its  seventh  number ;  its  circulation  is. 
steadily  increasing,  and  its  popularity,  since  its  adoption  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Svenska  Fotorjrajiamatiirforeningen  has  received  a  consider- 
able impulse.  The  current  number  contains  an  account  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  above-named  Photographic  Society,  under  the  presidency 
of  C.  G.  V.  Carleman.  A  proposal  was  made  and  adopted  that  the  Society 
should  estabUsh  a  number  of  depots  throughout  the  country,  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  amateurs. 


The  current  number  of  Les  Inventions  Nouvelles  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  method  recently  invented  in  Kussia  for  producing  a  photo- 
engraving direct  on  wood.  The  block  employed  requires,  of  course, 
previous  preparation.  Its  pores  are  first  filled  with  insoluble  carbonate 
of  copper,  which  is  effected  by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  then  in  carbonate  of  soda.  The  block  is  thus  dried  and  one  of  its 
faces  polished,  the  back  and  sides  being  covered  with  a  varnish  of 
asphalte,  the  poUshed  face  being  finally  coated  with  sensitive  gelatine, 
^fter  photographing  the  subject  to  be  engraved,  the  soluble  remaining 
portions  of  the  gelatine  are  removed  by  washing.  The  remaining  portions, 
that  is  to  say  the  design  itself,  is  then  coated  with  a  layer  of  asphalte 
varnish,  and  the  block  immersed  for  an  hour  in  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
and  after  that  for  another  hour  in  sulphuric  acid.  By  this  means  the 
wood  is  eaten  away  wherever  it  was  left  unprotected  by  the  varnish,  and 
on  brushing  it  with  a  hard  brush  the  design  appears  in  relief.  On  drying 
and  removing  the  asphalte  with  a  littU  benzene,  the  block  may  be  at  once 
employed  for  printing. 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


I 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  6678.— "An  Improved  Apparatus  for  the  Deliveiy  of  Cards,  Photographic 
and  other  Pictures  and  Prints  on  Prepayment."    H.  HUTCHINS  and  T.  F. 
Bmce.— Dated  Ajnil  18,  1889. 

No.  6686.— "  Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras  and  Lenses." 
T.  R.  Dallmeyer  and  F.  Beauchamp. — Dated  April  18,  1889. 

No.  6749.—"  Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photographic  Cameras."  Com- 
plete specification.  C.  A.  Hokfilan  and  K.  D.  Cleveland.— Z)a<ed  April  20, 
1889. 

No.  6771. — "Improvements  in  Actinometers  for  Photographic  Purposes." 
P.  SWA^SOK.— Dated  April  23,  1889. 

No.  6789. — "An  Improved  Process  of  Frosting,  Colouring,  and  Decorating 
Gla-ss  and  hke  Material  for  Optical  Purposes."  P.  W^JiO.—DiUeil  Api-ii2i, 
1889. 

No.  6999.—"  Improvements  in  Magic  Lanterns."  C.  QbAT  and  H.  Kkmp.— 
Dated  April  26,  18S9. 

No.  7060.—"  An  Improved  Coin-freed  Apparatus  for  Exhibiting  Pictures  and 
Playing  Tunes."    E.  Jeanbenaud. — Dated  April  27,  1889. 

No.  7229. — "An  Improved  Developing  and  Washing  Dish  for  Photographic 
Purposes."    H.  M.  Smith. — Dated  April,  1889. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 
No.  5140.—"  Taking  Photographs,  &o."    Hines  and  Others.— Ztated  April  27 
1888.     Price  \s.  5d. 
No.  8193.—"  Photographic  Cameras."    Madbr  and  Oeetel.— Daied!  AprX 
'  27,  1888.    Price  llii. 
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PATENTS  OOMPLETKD. 
Ixnommm  a  asd  bblatug  to  PBorooaArHic  p»i«»».«  ^gjt  Dabk 

SUDCS. 

No.  8814.  SAJtusL  Mask  Clabk,  54,  Chn]»ide,  London,  E.  C.—May  8, 1888. 
THia  iaTomoo  bai  for  iU  otgect  the  email  uction  of  photographic  cameras  in 
rack  •  -^"»*''  ■«  to  aiirara  rtnogth  uid  portability  combined  with  the  highest 
tOkitaej,  at  the  Mune  tioe  that  it  ihall  be  ■elf.contained. 

TTw  deTiea,  Moonling  to  mjr  iDTeBtkm,  eempriiee  a  box  or  cm  aenring  is  a 
camera  perforated  centrally  in  fRMit  to  raeai**  the  otject  kns,  and  fumisbed  at 
the  back  with  a  doaely-fitting  hinged  door  and  saiuble  bstaning.  A  nietal- 
tfaayed  ooUar  la  lecimd  within  tlie  petfotatioo  abore  refeired  to,  into  which 
takai  tbe  ot^act  lana,  aud  which  i*  btU  irmly  m  positioo  preferably  by  a 
hajroDat  joiDt  fctmLr^  part  of  the  Ian*  tab*. 

In  tlie  roof  of  the  box  or  caas  (onnbig  the  camera  ■  an  opening  ia  which  is 
fitted  a  grooDd  dass  sciaeii,  bcoaath  wbieii  is  an  enclosed  chamber  proridad  at 
the  back  tbanof  with  a  mirrDr  Bxsd  pnfmbly  at  an  angle  of  farty-Bre  degrees. 
AsaooodauiUarrolgeet  tens  ia  ioairtad  is  tlie  froot  of  the  camera  immediately 
aboT*  the  olijaet  lea*  proper,  and  oaatnllT  with  the  enclosed  chamber  afore- 
said. A  tat  eotrar  barlag  foUiai  Mt  wtm  shnu  down  apon  the  Bound.^aaa 
SOMB,  and  ii  bald  is  peiitta  Uf  •  NilibU  bolt,  catch,  or  eqnlTalent,  and  in 
onkr  to  aaari  a  rapid  opania(  of  tka  corar  a  spring  or  piece  of  elastic  ii 
secnad  to  Ike  box  and  to  tba  conr  atassalii 

An  iBstaalaiMOiw  shatter,  wbkh  is  pivolad  within  the  box  or  eaas^  is 
actuated  by  a  sUda,  bolt,  or  aqalviliat  pasaing  through  tbe  side  thanof, 
which,  beUK  drawn  oat  acainat  tha  tMrioa  of  a  spring  is  cauht  and  held 
\a£k  by  a  soitabla  spring  catch,  pwwlrtiw  biiBK  made  to  Tary  tba  tanska  of 
said  spring  and  thereby  the  spaed  at  which  said  ibatter  cloaea. 

The  dark  slide  devisM  to  be  need  In  oaobination  with  the  imptorad  camera, 
aoosnUac  to  my  invntioa,  coaaista  of  a  frame  haTtng  a  central  partition  of 
any  *■*'»*■'«  mrt'***'.  prefsnbly  a  wab  of  wona  tmie  treated  with  any  oon- 
isiilMl  sabataaee  to  nader  It  Ught  tnoL  By  this  asans  I  am  enatded  to 
enclose  two  piatsa  in  one  slide,  sail  flatas  bitng  held  rigidly  therein  by 
ioitable  danpa,  bolta,  or  esfnlTilsnt  An  anrlnstng  ease  or  envelope  is 
proTided  which  accorataly  Sto  and  aalaasa  the  dait  sUda,  and  is  held  firmly 
npon  aid  lUda  by  two  small  iptiafi  iisartad  in  the  sidss  thsrsoU 

Whan  packad  ftir  tnTaUing,  the  Hjaet  bna  is  sacvrsd  in  the  tntarior  of  the 
eaaata  hf  sallahb  damps,  and  tba  aaxiliary  Una,  in  its  tsliaeopic  tobe, 
pi—iil  in  so  aa  to  lie  osvly  Oat  with  the  (Toot  of  the  camera.  Thraa  dark 
slides  an  nnvidsd,  two  ba^  plaosd  in  tbe  eanwn,  oee  on  each  side,  and 
bckl  in  poattioa  by  soiubla  £■»■,  tba  tbinl  tlfle  being  at  ths  back  of  the 
camera  in  tiM  poilttM  it  wewd  hold  «hsB  aa  oljjcct  ia  to  be  photographed. 
A  aoitahU  haadle  is  attached  to  on*  #d«  fer  coBTsnlenoa  of  carrtafik 

la  osiag  the  appantas,  the  oUaal  lam  ii  wuiuisJ  from  tba  intarior  and 
■seated  to  its  collar  by  the  bayoaat-MalJika  rttacbment  and  the  shatter  and 
eorar  in  tbe  roof  opeaail,  the  object  babe  now  projrctxl  apon  the  t«o  ground' 
glasa  scrasM,  the  lenasa  an  aiUostad  aM  tlM  apparatiu 
•  ■      •       —  •  aval  of   " 


u  Rady  for  nse.  tlie 
the  aarinaing  oasa  of  the 


plata  bsJag  aif  sssd  by  tba 

Aa  aaxiliary  laaa  ami  enclowJ  cbunber  in  lbs  appar  part  of  tba  caaMia  ia 
dsTlaad  to  aMon  ace.:  tmentl  It  follows  therefm  that 

after  the  tr*t  a^juata-  ,rr  ai^aslmeot  of  the  olgtct  lens 

ia  aaeaaaary,  if  the  objec(  i>ro|(CMu  uj  um  uinor  opoa  the  screen  in  the  roof 
of  tba  ease  cxhitMts  a  sharps  wdMaMMd  eatUaa. 

Tba  datau  an ;— I.  U  a  pbateaapUc  wamera  the  ailaption  tbento  of  an 
aaxiUsry  dark  duabtr  and  aaxiliary  laaa  saUtsntiillr  as  aud  for  the  por- 
poess  sat  forth  aad  shown,  'i.  The  eoMUaation  with  the  aaxiliary  dark 
shaahsr  and  aaxiliary  Isoa  of  a  airror  far  rsdcctinx  the  ima^e  or  object  opoa 
a  foeaMlM  ssnea  safastantially  sa  ritrtbail  3.  In  a  {ibotographic  camera 
lbs  wiMaation  tlwrswitb  of  tba  lastaalaaanm  shatter  substantially  as 
barda  describe  aad  tbe  aradto  of  aad  aaaae  emplorad  for  actuating  same 
MhstiBtiaily  as  aad  fur  tiia  parpoaa  hania  sat  forth  aad  shown.  1.  The 
■tHJatinii  of  the  ialerior  of  tba  box  m  mm  mniaf  aa  a  caown  for  dri>ositui ^ 
Uiatla  tba  rafiooa  acwaorisa  fw  tba  rw|nsa  of  maspcrt  sabstaaUally  as 
binia  sat  forth.  &  The  improred  pbnt«gtaphlii  camera  aad  amogenient  of 
tbe  Tirioaa  parte  aad  awmaarisi  aabMaaually  sa  harsia  described  aad 
Olostntad  ia  the  acooapaayiag  drawlagi, 

lunomairn  a  Vmitoaunuc  CjjttajLM. 
Ka  Sin.    UaHMcii  Jtasaa  aad  FaiBMUcii  OxanL,  Aagsbarg;  Baratia. — 

Juati,  UtL 
On  tmtnim*  aanMn  ta  nadarad  aoUaprihIa,  aad  pnrldcd  with  spedal  da- 
tha  pastUoa  of  tba  aliaat  glass,  both  ai  ngania  tU  alen- 


Tba  aaaan  eaayrisas  a  ftama  ar  main  hndy,  to  the  rear  of  which  ia  binfsd 
ttlbahaltaa  tba  glasa  ptstoboMar.  The  lattar  eoataias  syriavi  for  rstaimag 
Aa  glHB  platas  by  aaattiH  a  alight  pnaaara,  or  for  sasariag  tba  atide  which 
ooMatHthaoaaatUeaplaiaL  To  tba  ftwt  af  tba  oanara  body  ia  i 
boBuaau  sanyia*  to  ftaat  tba  laaa  board  ar  f naMk  For  aaltiac  ths 
Wqatiad  dislMaa  ftna  tba  body  wa  anloy  a  spadal  aiecfaaaiaB. 
•oaiiol  of  a  taalbsd  piaiaa  aad  a  laalt  abikM  batwaea  taw  straight  _ 
fvmMod  to  itaat  with  a  aockat  ar  aall* Mdiag  tba  optodk  or  poot,  caiiyiag 
at  tba  lo^  tha  laaa  i  ar  It  may  eoasM  of  a  pair  cf  laxy  toags  or  aa  expaaaihia 
tniMi  work,  the  sad  af  whtoh  ia  aWii^oi  to  the  «a<l  of  the  bellows,  aad  a 
daaWa  tbisailsil  scia»  laiadto  bald  to  oaitobU  bsarings  aad  passing  throngh  a 
pairefsenwaatsattacbadtolbafMroadof  tbasaidloagsw    Oaa  aad  o(  tba 

-fill liiiilnnnftiltoi^Hi  II 

of  tbe< 


body  ia  sacorad  tba 
tbalaasattha 
TUamay 
goidai^  aad 


aetglaaoor  leas  the  poet  or 

laaiam  Hfp^H  to  operate  ia 

uumpilaia  a  teleeoopic  siiaft 

tba  Ikoat  aad  with  a  ptoica  aad  asar  thenar  aad  with  a  pivotal 

Tha  plifea  is  to  asalast  wHb  a  Metioa  diae  aioaalcd  on  the  lower 

r  tba  laaa  satmrtiag  sptedU  and  providsd  with  a  acrew  aut  thioogh 

9m  sbU  o|toais  passaa.    Tba  boMai  whieb  serrse  to  torn  the  doobie- 

M  tamt  tosattoaiil  abortL  aad  that  which  toms  the  leleaeopia  abaft, 

■(•  plaesd  asar  tcfstbar  on  the  aide  of  tba  ouasTB. 


I  oMiyiBf  tba  saiaa  la  pmridad  with  a 
■Woa  of  tba  briknpi.    ~' 


•raplaoi 


The  sides  and  the  bottom  of  the  apparatua  are  formed  by  hinged  pieces  or 
sheet  metal. 

For  fastening  the  stand  the  apparatas  is  provided  with  two  socket  pieces  on. 
two  sides  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  the  apparatus  may  be  erected 
in  two  different  positions. 

A.f  iMPBOVKD  I>aOTOaBAPBIC  "  DXTBCTIVE  "  CaKERA  AND  CHANGING  BOX. 

Ko.  7942.  Tbomas  Kkkb,  52,  Grosvenor  Park-road,  Waltkamstow,  Essex. 
Jfay  31,  1888. 
Ths  sensitive  platea  an  placed  in  the  lower  division  of  a  changing  box  (which 
consists  of  two  chambers  eommunicatiog)  in  separate  cases  of  metal  or  otlier- 
suitable  material,  and  pushot  to  the  tkvnt  vertically  by  a  coil  spring,  and  ars- 
thna  axpoaed  in  rotatioii.  Each  plate  after  exposure  is  raised  to  the  upper- 
chamber  by  means  of  a  vertical  sliile  with  catch  at  base,  the  slide  being  worked. 
by  lever  arms  on  a  shaft  from  the  front  of  camera.  The  plates  on  reaching  the 
upper  chamber  an  kept  in  position  by  a  second  coil  spring. 

The  platas  are  moved  by  the  operator  from  one  cttanilier  to  the  other  by  a 
levar  attached  to  the  lever  shaft,  «iiich  inay  be  kept  inside  or  brought  outside 
the  camera  case  (pnferably  inside)  as  desired,  and  tixed  to  tliis  lever  is  a  haudle 
paasad  through  a  slot  in  the  side  of  camara  case.  A  lock  is  adjusted  to  secure 
the  lever  handle  when  not  in  oae. 

Pot  the  purpose  of  registering  the  exposures  a  ratchet  wheel,  lever,  and  pawl 
are  attached  to  the  lever  arms  on  tbe  side  of  camera,  so  that  simultaneously 
with  the  movement  of  each  plate  into  position  a  numbered  disc  rotates  anil 
shows  the  nnmber  of  exposures  that  have  been  made. 

The  object  of  the  aforeaaid  improvements  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  dispense 
with  opening^he  caman  when  in  use. 


iHrettitgjs  of  JboctetujESe 

MBETINOB  0?  80CIETIJSS   ?0R  NEXT   WEEK. 
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THE  LO.VDON  AND  PROVINCUL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
AnuL  25,— Mr.  T.  E.  Fraahwater  in  the  chair. 

The  Ho.t.  SxcBiTAaT  dnw  attention  to  the  prospectus  of  the  great  exhi- 
bition at  York,  in  which  photography  will  have  a  place. 

Mr.  F.  P.  CXMBBABa,  to  napouae  to  an  invitation  to  spmk  on  local  develop- 
msDt,  stated  that  waen  ha  waa  ia  the  sooth  of  Spain  Bve  or  six  weeks  ago  he- 
photognpbeil  many  spaeiiiMas  of  Moorish  archltectura,  and  in  the  case  of' 
latction  the  oootnsta  wan  osoally  exeeasively  great ;  the  foreground  was  often 
in  deep  shadow,  with  a  fafilliantiy-Ugfatad  axtaiior  seen  through  an  archway  or- 
window.  He  tried  less  pyn>  and  fonnd  some  advantage  in  the  negatives^ 
but  nothing  proved  troly  eSiKtnal  until  he  a<lopted  local  development.  Ho 
dilutol  hia  normal  davaloMr  with  Itom  two  to  four  timea  its  bulk  of  water,  at 
a  temperatura  of  00*  or  TIT  Fahr.,  and  when  the  image  showed  he  washed  tha. 
plate  under  the  tap :  then  he  api>lie<l  the  developer  to  the  shadow  parts  of  the- 
pinora  with  a  eaniei's-hair  brush,  whilst  holding  tbe  plate  slantingly  that  tha- 
anrplns  might  ran  off  and  without  Howing  over  the  high  lights.  Every  three 
or  foar  minutes  he  waabed  the  whole  plate  under  the  tan,  and  recommended 
tbe  brash  devalopsneat ;  occaaioaally  he  Hooded  the  whole  of  the  pUte  with 
the  davaiopor.  By  thaM  moans  ha  brought  the  ditferent  parts  of  tbe  negativa. 
to  the  rolativa  Intanoftioo  laqnired,  occasionally  also  he  treated  puts  of  th» 
pUta  with  aa  much  ammonia  as  the  developer  would  bear.  He  had  tried  sirople 
over  exjioKure  with  this  class  of  subjects,  and  found  flatness  and  loss  of  detail- 
to  be  the  resolt  Applying  rastraioing  bromide  to  the  high  lights  was  not  a 
method  of  local  devalopOMnt  which  had  answered  in  his  hands.  His  pynv 
solution  was  made  with  aal[Aite  of  sodiL  four  ounces ;  citric  acid,  two  drachms ; 
pyro,  one  onace ;  water,  tan  oanoea.  He  was  th>m  an  half  to  three-nnarters  of 
an  hour  daveloping  hh  boot  negatives.  He  handed  round  results  ia  platinotype 
priuta  lepraseuttng  intarion  la  the  Alcazar  in  Seville,  the  Alhambra,  and  other 
plsoea  of  intcrast. 

The  Hen.  SacavTABT  said  that  they  were  tbe  flnest  prints  he  had  ever  seen 
of  oadi  aalfjects. 

Mr.  CmaaANo,  in  reply  to  vsrious  oneations,  said  that  he  had  had  no- 
ezperienca  with  orthochromatic  pUtes ;  they  would  force  him  to  develop  in. 
such  a  bad  light  He  used  the  naickeat  pUtes  he  could  get,  and  extra  thickly 
coated ;  he  found  that  he  could  develop  tbem  all  right  in  a  proiier  bright  yellow 
light.  He  prefsned  overcast,  even  rainy  days  for  the  photographing  of 
intarioni  His  negativas  wera  whole-plate  sise,  and  the  size  ot  the  unuh  ha 
used  was  a  little  bigger  than  the  en<l  of  his  thumb  ;  the  hain  gradually 
hardened  ander  the  action  of  the  solutions.  He  had  tried  quinol  several  times 
but  always  went  back  to  pyro,  perhaps  because  be  wu  most  used  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  J.  &  B.  WxLUSOTUM  called  attention  to  a  published  statement  tint 
prints  could  be  toned  with  acetate  of  lewl  and  hypo,  and  that  some  exist  tone<l 
in  that  way  which  an  now  thirty  years  old. 

Some  meniben  axpnaaod  tha  opinion  that  it  probably  amounted  merely  t<k 
aalphnr  toning. 

Mr.  Cux  remarked  that  occasionally  lulphur-toned  prints  were  permanent. 
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SHAFTESBURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIAL. 
^^  e'^;rin'';w^"of  a  .^^'nture,  nothing  technical  being  introduced. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 


April  26,— Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 
Abont  five  dozen  lantern  slides  were  exhibited  on  tl>e  ?f«en. 


,Xto  rauer^  "  to  th^besi  method  of  reducing  over- 
ufvtaed  immersion  in  a  solution  of  two  grains  of  cyanide 


The  ChaibmaS,  in  r«; 
SfS^rTthS  ±S"ofwate-rrai.rthen  wash  well    he  also  g^eot 
ISST^l  finafly  agreed  to  give  a  demonstration  at  the  Club  Room 
Mmy  3  on  the  suliject  of  Isochromatic  Plates.  .iBrted 

i^  Powell,  Messrs.  Edwin  Hodgea,  Alfred  Hodges,  and  Jones  were  elected 
memben. 


BURNLEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
.  24  —Dr.  Brumwell  (V'ice-Prcaident)  in  the  chair.  .i„„+„j 

U«.  V   Dmikerley,  k.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Stuart  Hallows  were  elected 


April 
Messrs. 

"Th^C^AlRMAH  read  a  paper  entitled  With  PotU,  Artiste,  and  Antiquaries 
,U  ftSto^Sfi^e  coVrTof  which  he  described  the  Abbey  whenstandmg 
ntoSl  grandeur  and  beauty,  as  surmised  by  the  antiquaries  from  what 
^ns  of  the  ruins  and  from  ancient  manuscripts.  He  also  mentioned  the 
visiU  of  poeU  to  it,  and  quote<l  from  Wordsworth,  Rogers  &c.,  and  finished 
Idth  a  d^ption  of  artist^'  visits  to  it,  describing  their  pictures  and  locating 

'  At  the  e'nTof  the  lecture  Ulustrationa  were  proiected  on  the  screen,  the 
Pictures  comprising  several  from  negatives  by  members  of  the  bociety. 
^  The^eS  monthly  meeting  will  be  on  May  29,  when  the  Hon  Secretary  (Mr. 
William  Sutcliffe)  wiU  give  A  Few  Days  at  Scarboroitgh  mth  the  Camra. 

♦ 

LFV'ERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  25,— Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  in  the  chair.  „    t  t>        i  ™ 

Messrs!  Percy  AUman,  J.  W.  Ashurst,  George  Breading,  H.  J.  Bromilow, 
John  a  Brown,  Oswald  E.  Brown,  G.  L.  Burton,  John  Byrne,  H.  Cunningham, 
Edward  BdwarJis,  W.  M.  Faltin,  K  Gibson,  Richard  Hartley,  Frank  Howard, 
D.  A.  Hunter,  Thomas  T.  Irvine,  S.  H.Johnson,  A.  J.  Keay,  Thomas  b.  Lamb, 
George  F.  Mason,  Charles  W.  Mayne,  J.  R.  Moir,  G.  Banner  Newton,  Charles 
B.  Reader,  J.  Sheard,  Isaac  Smith,  James  8.  Webster,  and  Mrs.  J.  1.  bmitli, 
were  elected  members.  , , ,     ^  ^v  ■      t„ 

The  Pbesidknt  announced  that  Mr.  W.  Hughes  would  lead  the  excursion  to 
Rossett  on  .May  4,  also  that  a  second  Smoking  Concert  would  be  given  on 
Thursday,  May  2,  at  which  the  musical  arrangements  would  be  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Nicholls.  „       „       ^         ,  ^,.     r.  •  i 

The  Hon.  Skcbktary  read  letters  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Paisley 
Photographic  Society,  offering  exchange  of  lantern  slides,  and  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Comber,  J.  P.,  regretting  absence  from  Dr.  Paul's  demonstration,  and 
sending  for  exhibition  a  transparency  of  a  diatom,  Pleurosigma  aTu/ukUum, 
magniled  eighteen  hundred  diameters.  , .     „     n  i 

A  question  from  the  box  on  cloud  negatives  was  answered  by  Mr.  Beer  and 
seveial  other  members.  The  general  opinion  was  that  it  was  best  to  use  slow 
plate,  small  stop,  and  rapid  exposure. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Paul,  F.RC.S.,  gave  a  demonstration  on  the  mode  of  making 
micro-photographs,  showing  how  the  apparatus  can  lie  adapted  from  an 
ordhiary  camera  and  microscope.  He  remarked  that  he  thought  the  value 
of  micro-photography  had  been  exaggerated;  that  for  low  powers  it  was 
invaluable,  but  that  when  very  high  powers  were  employed  he  preferred 
making  drawings.  He  employed  a  microscope  of  the  Continental  construc- 
tion with  .short  body,  removing  the  eyepiece,  and  advised  the  use  of  the  lower 
powers,  gaining  magnification  by  increased  length.  The  one  inch  and  half 
u»ch  objectives  answer  well,  the  quarter  inch  and  higher  powers  require  a 
condenser,  but  then  the  light  begins  to  fail.  He  employed  an  ordinary  long- 
focnssiDg  half-plate  camera,  placing  it  with  the  microscope  and  illumination 
upon  a  large  board,  upon  which  is  placed  a  beading  to  keep  the  camera 
straight,  also  another  to  fix  place  of  the  microscope.  Focussing  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  long  rod,  with  a  blind-roller  wheel  at  the  end  and  a  catgut  band 
driring  the  flue  adjustment  of  the  microscope.  The  microscope  and  camera 
were  connected  by  a  box,  and  light  prevented  from  entering  by  velvet  cloth. 
As  regards  the  correction  of  the  object  glass,  there  were  special  apochromatic 
objec&Tes  made  by  Zeiss,  but  these  were  very  expensive  and  for  low  powers 
nnnecessary.  He  nad  not  found  isochromatic  plates  to  work  very  well,  and 
preferred  a  fairly  slow  ordinary  plate.  Tlie  light  employed  was  an  ordinary 
blow-throngh  lime  jet  and  a  very  small  diaphragm.  A  paraffin  light  takes 
from  several  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Sunlight  is  best,  but  requires  a 
hi^iostat  He  placed  a  microscopic  slide  on  the  stage  and  exposed  for  thirty 
seconds,  using  one  inch  objective.  The  resulting  negative  was  developed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  and  proveil  quite  a  success. 

Mr.  V.  C.  Drikfikld  then  read  a  paper  upon  the  "  Actinograph,"  an 
instrument  inventeil  by  Dr.  Hurter  and  himself  for  calculating  photographic 
exposures  [this  will  appear  in  a  future  number]. 

A  number  of  lantern  slides,  the  work  of  Dr.  Paul,  were  showj,  also  the 
nesative  jnst  produced. 

At  the  close  of  the  ordinary  meeting  the  meeting  was  made  special,  and  the 
revised  roles,  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  unanimously  passed.  The 
principal  change  in  the  rules  raises  the  entrance  fee  for  all  new  candidates 
to  twenty-one  shillings. 

■ 

BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  24,— Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death  by 
drowning  of  Mr.  Janvrin. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Powell  detailed  the  interest  taken  by  deceased  in  the  Society,  of 
which  be  was  a  founder,  and  spoke  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  coast 


where  the  sad  accident  occurred ;  and,  upon  motion,  a  letter  of  condolence  with 
the  family  was  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Messrs.  Hensley  and  Munday  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
A  series  of  large  photographs  of  Niag-ara,  representing  Ixith  summer  and 
winter,  were,  througli  the  kindness  of  Miss  Ashley,  exhibited. 

Mr.  J.  DcTTON  drew  attention  to  some  negatives  of  Salisbury  Catliedral 
made  by  the  wet  collodion  process  about  fifteen  years  ago  on  18  x  14  plates. 
It  was  said  to  be  a  difficult  subject  at  any  time.     Some  negatives  niatle  by 
means  of  the  old  coUodio-albumcn  process  were  shown  by  the  same  exlubitor, 
and  the  peculiar  colour  and  slowness  of  such  negatives  were  remarked  upon. 

The  President  handed  round  for  inspection  two  sets  of  photographs,  the 
result  of  a  month's  tour  in  Italy  and  in  Switzerland.     The  prints  were  shown 
to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  film  photography,  and  the  mode  of  mounting 
adopted  was  that  of  attaching  the  boards  with  glue  whilst  the  prints  were  in 
contact  with  sheets  of  ebonite,  which,  when  stripped,  left  the  picture  with  a 
highly-glazed  surface.  .  .... 

Mr.  Fkikse  Gbkene  said  he  had  lately  found  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  light— the  latent  image  in  a  plate  by  the  influence  of 
electricity,  after  which  the  same  plate  was  again  reaily  to  be  acted  upon  by 
light.  He  then  handed  some  notes  to  the  Chairman,  which  were  read  as 
follows :— Acids  and  alkalies  combine  through  being  in  opposite  states  of  elec- 
tricity. If  you  put  the  acid  in  a  positive  state  of  electricity  it  refuses  to  com- 
bine with  an  alkali.  You  will  find  the  developer  will  not  act  if  it  is  in  an 
electrified  state  on  an  exposed  sensitive  plate,  and  if  a  plate  is  left  for  two 
minutes  in  a  weak  acid  solution  which  has  a  ciurent  of  electricity  passing 
through  it  the  latent  image  cannot  be  developed,  but  you  can  wash  and  expose 
the  plate  again  ;  so  by  this  you  can  extract  the  latent  image  and  still  use  the 
plate  again.  Suppose  two  particles  holding  a  different  amount  of  energy  or 
electricity  had  another  particle  come  in  contact  mth  them  it  would  combme 
with  the  one  with  the  most  energy  or  electricity.  Suppose  you  have  two 
particles  the  same  as  above  and  two  particles  instead  of  one  come  in  contact 
with  them  all  holding  different  amounts  of  energy  or  electricity  the  two 
particles  with  the  most  energy  would  combine.  ,    ,    •     ^ 

Mr.  Augustus  F.  Pebben  next  demonstrated  the  treatment  of  platinotyiie 
prints  by  the  hot  bath  process  of  development.  Having  pointed  out  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  keep  the  sensitive  paper  dry  and  the  variations  in  temperature 
of  the  developer  allowable  under  fixed  conditions,  proceeded  to  pass  a  number 
of  exposed  papers  over  a  hot  bath  of  potassic-oxalate  solution.  These  were 
afterwards  soaked  in  acidulated  water  and  then  handed  round.  The  pictures, 
mostly  local  views,  were  much  admired,  as  also  were  some  finished  specimens. 
After  a  brief  discussion  the  proceedings  terminated. 

On  Thursday,  April  25,  the  first  outdoor  meeting  took  place  at  Farleigh  Cas1;le. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  all  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  that  vicinity 
were  photographed.   At  half-past  five  p.m.  the  party  assembled  at  the  Houlton 
Arms,  where  a  substantial  tea  was  provided,  over  which  the  President  presided. 
The  next  excursion.  May  30,  will  be  to  St.  Catherine's. 


WEST  KENT  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Apbil  26, — Mr.  Pringle  in  the  chair. 

The  President  showed  a  travelling  lantern  he  had  had  made.  By  packing  the 
condensers  (four  inch)  and  front  lense,s  inside  the  body  of  the  lantern,  the  whole 
thing  packetl  into  a  box  about  six  inches  cube.  This  lantern  had  no  chimney, 
the  roof  being  specially  jacketed  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  one.  It  wiis  much 
admired  as  a  marvel  of  compactness  and  portability.  He  also  showed  a  camera 
which  had  been  built  to  design.  One  special  feature  was  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  centre  swing  could  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  extra  weight  of  wood- 
work usually  put  on  the  back  for  this  purpose.  A  patent  box  lor  carrying 
plates  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Pringle.  This  had  a  simple  arrangement  of 
pressure  springs  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the  plates  carried  in  it 
practically  one  solid  block  of  glass,  thus  avoiding  all  fear  of  breakage. 

Watson's  detective  camera  was  next  shown  by  the  Secretary  who  also  handed 
round  a  specimen  copy  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photoobapht,  and 
FaUowfield  3  new  catalogue  which  had  been  forwarded  for  the  use  of  tho 
members. 

Mr.  Hawkins  exhibited  a  number  of  stripping  film  negatives  taken  on  a 
cycling  tour.  rr   i,  j 

Mr.  Pringle  then  gave  a  short  address  upon  Quimil  versus  Pyro.    tie  haa 
made  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments  comparing  the  merits  of  the  two  as 
developers  of  negatives.     The  result  of  them  was  in  favour  of  pyro.     It  has 
been  said  that  quinol  gives  negatives  of  a  wet  plate  character  and  this  has  been 
advanced  as  a  fact  in  its  favour.     Now  the  distinguishing  chiiracteristic  of  a 
wet  plate  negative  is  clear  glass  in  the  shadows.     This  is  a  thing  we  ought  to 
be  very  careful  to  avoid.     Clear  glass  would  give  absolute  blackness  m  tlie 
resulting  print,  there  being  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  absolute  blackness,  the 
very  deepest  shadows  in  a  view  possessing  detail,  and  this  we  want  to  reproduce, 
on  our  negative.     Now  quinol  will  develop  the  high  lights  to  an  abnorrnal 
degree  of  density  while  leaving  the  shadows  luiaffected,  and  this  great  density 
in  juxtaposition  to  clear  glass  while  bemg  entirely  wrong  for  nearly  all  classes, 
of  work  is  just  right  for  one  branch,  viz.,  copying  engravings,  &c.     Another 
great  fault  of  quinol  in  landscape  work,  is  that  it  does  not  render  distance  or 
atmosphere.     Many  workers  liked  this  developer  because  it  gave  such  '  pretty 
negatives."    These  were  to  be  guarded  against,  as  however  nice  they  might 
look  as  a  negative,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  print  from  them. 
WhUe  being  unsuitable  for  negatives,  it  was,  however,  a  most  excellent  de- 
veloper for  transptirencies. 
Alter  a  short  discussion  the  proceedings  terminated. 


NORTH  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Apbil  9, — Annual  General  Meeting.  .      .,  t. 

The  Hon.  Secbetaby  submitted  the  audited  accounts  for  the  past  year, 
showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  VU.  13s.  id. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  form  the  Committee  for  the  ensumg 
year:— Messrs.  J.  Morrish,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  F.  J.  Bright,  J.  Laroombe,  w 


W. 
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BiM,  W.  A.  Boaeh,  aad  Dr.  Chariei  Groai,  one  of  whom  to  be  Secretair  and 
Tl  Mill  HI.  to  whieli  aflke  Ur.  J.  Lareombe  wu  appointed  at  a  anbuquent 
MMtiac  of  ♦^^  GonunittoA. 

The  nut  maating  will  ba  bald  on  Tnaadar,  Uajr  7,  at  eight  p.m^  when  Mr. 
W.  Thonaa  will  c«nd  a  paptr,  iUaatiatMl  bj  Uotern  alidaa,  on  ne  Cutul  uf 
Ttrbkin. 

m 

KOTTINGHAHSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOORAPHIC^SSOCIATION. 
Ana.  29,— Mr.  H.  Btendy,  L.D.&  Edia.  (Preaideat),  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gtiiotga  SnUh  waa  elected  a  maabar. 

Mr.  Foiuan  n**"*''^  a(  itarfaj',  nn  a  demonatratioo  entitled  The  Rda- 
tiam  ^  Bmmtn  la  /*i ■■>»/■  laf,  Tka  aiyiaanta  were  diractad  chiefly  to 
abowSif  ifia  Immanaa  latitada  in  tba  ax|iaaara  poaaible  with  darelopnieat 
-uitad  to  the  nrraaina, 

row  plataa  had  baas  axpoaed  doriac  tha  day  at  Beetwood  Lodge  by  Meaan^ 
R.  a  XmWi^  aad  Oao^  Bmith,  the  plataa  ued  being  the  Ilfofd,  and 


aqeaaraa  baiag  gH«n  of  oaa^  thia^ 
'  faaiaK  Cm   eonaet   aapoaarai 


%a' 


and  twenty  aeeonda,  the  three 


plata  waa  dcTelopad  by  Mr. 

ir  eeaipariana  with  the  oUmt  tbne 

it  ia  aatMhetory  that  Mr.  Graham 

jrfiT«L  with  little  trace  of  aithar  «a> 

axparisMt  waa  dt  iwwitaft  expoann^  axoaOant 

The  PMlUMt  thooght  that  he  had  aada  good  lU  claim  to~tha  poaaibUity 


Anattafa  for  eoatpariaoB  with  tba  other  three,  after  Mr.  Uimham'a  dertlop- 
maBt.  and  it  ia  aatMhetorr  that  Mr.  Graham  waa  aaeeaaafol  ia  leenriag  all 
ttiT*^  with  Uttla  trace  of  aithar  *ad«r  or  ortr  expoaarai    An 
waa  by  coolact  expoaon^  •xoaUaBt  aagatlTaa  baiag  aeenred. 


aagood  aegatlTi 


Another 


af  flMkig  good  raeolu  from  widely  <Uiw|^  axpoavM,  i 
■awbi  what  eoold  ba  dooa  by  atalylag  tha  oowlitisaa 
aipeaad,  aad  that  it  raated  aBtlniy  wili  thcaaalTaa  if 
thtoagh  atthar  oadar  or  orar  %xyvmim. 


aad  had  abown  the 
■adar  which  they 
they  loet  a  plate 


bq..  they  wen 
■rewHlBaftha  1 


DEBET  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOaETT. 
AnoL  27.— The  ■ambara  of  thia  Sodatr  bald  their  bat  oatdoor  eicanion  of 
thaacMon  at  Aahby.da-la-Zeaah,  wkai%  by  the  klad  parmiaatrw  of  J.  Baaalay, 
'lad  to  pfcoapipli  the  nuae  of  the  Omtle  fhm  tha 
'  Hoaaa     Dpwania  tt  aUty  plataa  ware  e»poaed,  aad 

1  Dafativaa  oWataad     Tha  waalhar  faalag  axaaediagiy  Baa  a  moat 

a^ioyaUa  ttaa  waa  apaal.  Mr  Hwiiliy  kladlT  aatartalaad  tha  Mmbafa  to 
light  iiftiihwwt  d>rli«  tha  lAanaaa,  aad  baton  rataraiag  koaa  the  |«rty 
eat  dowB  to  aa  aaceUeat  n|wl,  laiiilfcJ  by  Mr.  Boda^  of  tha  <)Hen'a  Head 


MANCHEBTKR  PHUTOORAPHIC  SOarTT, 
▲ran.  11,— Mr.  Aha  Oaraatt  QTIaa-PWUdaat)  in  the  chair. 
Maaan.  T.  Watthia«taa  Wi%b(      --- 


Afl«  nplylM  to  tiAalial  naria  ftwa  tba  onaetioa  box,  tha  aaMaet  of  tha 

«te  w  hrtwaiM*  by  lb  HOK  iKHraaT  (Mr.  W.  L  Ctedwtakk  who 

gataalaataraaa  JtoaiMiffa  Pktt^wfht^.    Ia  tha  awe  of  Mi  ■■■ailri  tha 

raaaon  wh  t  prlata  takaa  dMel  ftoa  a  ilaraoito|<i,  negatlre  muat  ba  tnaapoaad, 
tha  atte  of  pictara  iMat  aailahla  tor  atanaacoptc  oCaanatlou,  aad  the  adraa- 
tafH  dahTwl  by  arias  laana  of  bafv  m  Aattu  foeaa  (depitliag  apoa  tha 
aatan  of  tha  laldeetl,  wan  fUly  aniliiiiil.  aa  waa  Ukawtoa  tha  tOMUuction 
aad  ptiaaliilaa  ef  tha  iWhaallM  «r  ImlUmlti  atanoaeopa.  Aa  aoal  appfx>T«d 
aad  IriaMf  MMWHaate  paper  priata  waa  thaa  daacri  bed, 
jlliiiM  ta  IbBlWIali  tfea  wort  were  ezUbitad.  The  trim- 
fof  alHaaaaovi*  ilataiM  waa  a  matter  that  had  baaa  aadly 
m,  TVMUaada  of  thaaa  pktana  hare 
t  defactiva  moaatiufc  wan  abaolnlely 
Ikanton^  of  tha  atmoat  impoitanoe. 

Ui  fhitiiiitnttiliiltiliiMiiti'liji  Ibm  mil jl  illliiiiiiiiil  f 

the  aama  nagpIlM :  Ha  1  waa  peribet,  tlta,  S  aad  S  were  priatad  and  aumntcd 

laaea.  Baaatifal  aa  pcoptaly  BM«ated 
af  them  feU  hr  behiad  giMid  tiaaa- 
a  laltM' daaa  of  atanoaeapie  worit  that 
maOj  aaJMa  tha  iumiikm  al  aiMtaaia  JMt  aow.  ladaed,  with  the  nliabte 
diTpfatoaaMiatorthapaipaaabyMaw«a4Swaa,Thamaa,aad  oOianu  aad 
a  Hw  riaipla  ippMaaeaa,  ghM  mMaanaciaa  wan  almoat  aa  eaar  to  prodooa : 
aad  aa  tha  wort  oaahl  ba  parfanaadia  tha  araaiag  (daylight  not  Mag  raqnlrad 
aa  hi  pafwaiM^^aia  bwA  a*  ^atognpliy  waa  admiiahly  aailad  to 


aadaoMata] 

miai|aadmB«i 

aaglaclad  ia  tha  oia  daya  of  tha  ilaMaeapi 

bew  plaead  apoa  tha  marfcat  wUak,  ftwi 

wafthleaak    Auaaliaa  la  thIa  dtlail  *ai^  II 


laeanoathr  aad  eoald  aot  ba  aiadata 
paver  alidaa  aadoabladlT  ware,  tha 

i  apoa  ^am,  aad  a  li  thla  tattv 


atHMtad  I7  whkk  alanonopk 


waa  admiiahhr  a 
ilag  popalar  ajita   laa 
I  pnatlaa  6ama  whlah  ha  had  eoa- 

'  I  coold  ba  traaapoaad  aad  priated 


waa^  bawaew.  the  beet  of  aU  mathoda,  tba  edran- 

Wllk  taa  aatiaiataa  abowa  (a  aimpla  aad 

ikreaaMm  with  whidi  tha  origiaal 


,  eaald  ba  doaa  by  oaa  opara- 
aad  Tlawad  ea  tha'groond  glaaa  of  the  camera 


tiaa,  all  the  adjaatoiali  made 
baton  eiBoriM  tha  plata. 
At  tha  caaMaa  af  tha  laalan  Mr.  Chadwieh  rapUed  to  maay  oaeatioaa. 

1  aaailiv  wat  tha  a^avaad  aad  tha  maabwa  gathand  laaad 
laqiaal  a  laifa  aad  tattotoHag  eoUaetioB  of  atanenoBie  piotaraa. 

taatriewain  1     '    " 


laiaaal  a  lana  aad 
t  iSaa  aaat  ^  Mr. 
Itad  aatvanal  adm 


Tha 
thalaUtata 

I  (taauataaaoaa  aliaat  view*  In  and  about 

a)  aadtad  aatvanaT  il'ilriitiia ;  aad  a  eoBeettoa  of  highly  intaraating 

I  aaat  hf  Mr.  J.  Ttaill  l^ylor,  Uhor  of  Tn  BaiTMi  Jocwxal  or  Pmoto- 

OftafST  ;  oa  the  back  of  each  allda  waa  witttaa  the  paitkalaia  aad  particalar 

•       •     -fr.  Chadwick 


Mr.  H.  Smith  axhibMad  priaU  ftom  two  nagatirea  by  Mi 
ra  ahowa  at  thapntioaimKI^;  oaa  waa  a  glaaa  plata  aegalivab  tha 
takaa  oa  a  Oarbatt  iasihia  llm  andar  pndaely  dmiUr  eaadttkaa; 
Ika  ptiat  bom  tha  glaaa  aafaMea  waa  deeid«dly  the  beat  Mr.  Ckytoa  ex- 
hOttad  a  fary  alae  aaria  of  tiaaaiaiiilaa  In  a  rarolTing  atareoacope,  bnt  the 
"  [Of  ittiaalaaa  wm laaehad  wbaa  Mr.  Cbadaick  exhibited  aereral  of  the 
I  af  Ika  Uto  Cbariea  Urimi,  ia  which  wen 
'  I  «a  the  wiag  ia  arid  air,  diataat  eloada, 
,  .  4,  aotwithrtaadiag  tha  latanaaa  of  the 
hoar,  maay  of  the  memben  raaalaad  to  enioy  a  portion  of  tha  aartaa  of  the 
Royal  JabOn  KxhibttlaB,  Tfnaitatir.  taken  by  Mr.  Chadwiek  te  tha  Execn- 
gire  " —  ■" 


BRIGHTON   PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Aran.  23, —Mr.  W.  Jago,  F.C.S.  (VieePresi.lent),  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  i^RBKS  read  a  paper  entitled  a  S/utrt  History  of  Plwtography  from 
il*  Earliest  Staga,  and  bande<l  round  several  fine  Daguerreotypes  executed  by 
Iiimael^  which  were  mach,admired  by  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Jago  exhibited  an  ingenious  detective  camera.  Several  fine  negatives  of 
Snaaex  ehorchea  wen  ezhiUteil  by  Mr.  3.  B.  Hardcastle. 

At  the  next  maetinK  on  May  'l4,  Mr.  George  Foxall  will  read  a  paper  on 
Landteape  Pkotografkjf. 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ann.  S5,— Mr.  W.  J.  Hairiaon,  F.G.&,  in  the  chair. 

MeeaiiL  R.  U.  Edney  and  Alf^  Readini;  were  elected  members. 

The  queation  box  contained  : — "  Can  the  Sciopticon  be  thoroughly  recom- 
mended aa  a  tboroogfaly  efficient  mineral  oil  lantern  >.  Is  there  any  better  form 
of  oil  lantern  T  Is  a  dooble-wick  or  a  circular-wick  lamp  best  adapted  for 
ahowingUntem  alideat" 

The  CHtrBMtn  apoke  in  favour  of  the  Sciopticon  with  double  wick ;  hod 
need  the  same  for  some  time,  and  was  thoroughly  aatisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Oorrmu. :  The  four-wick  lamp  is  very  effective,  but  wants  careful 
manipnlatVin,  ia|iaiilitlj  with  regard  to  the  gnat  heat  it  givea  out. 

Mr.  F.  Oassanra  had  naad  the  drcnlar  wick  with  advantage. 

Mr.  WAlxim  Qaumaa  remarked  that  LamUn  lutd  La»ter»  Work  should 
be  a  anlfjeet  ehoaaa  fcr  a  Tneaday  social  evening  in  the  Club  Room,  and  that 
the  angiaatian  be  nferrsd  to  the  Council. 

The  foUowing  half-day  excunkma  wen  recommended  by  the  Excursion 
Committm :— May  4,  Yardley  Wood :  May  18,  Dudley  C^aatle ;  June  1,  Coles- 
hill  and  Maxatoka  Chatla. 

Mr.  &  Kiaiiaaa  than  introduced  the  subject  of  Qtmerae and  Appliancea. 
In  the  eoana  of  hia  nmarfca  he  said  :— 

la  sslintlBg  a  aaman  tha  aUaf  eoaaldentloa  naaally  is  tta  oost  and  the  purpose  to 
wUeh  It  hea  to  ha  afflWL  Per  aaateon  the  mage  ef  nsefnlnssi  should  ba  aa  wide 
The  I— lis  I  shUl  aMke  this  eveaiaa  wiU  be  eonflasd  ohieOr  to  the 
ed  by  aiyiaU  (wlUah  jxm  see  bafon  yon)  and  my  experieooe  with  the 
This  Is  a  tearist'i  eamais  for  wbole.phi*e  sise,  which  I  eooaider  to  be  tha 
laigwt  Umit  to  nse  irith  eearsalaaes  aad  ooafoft  la  landscape  work.  It  was  made  to 
■y  owa  speeiteatiaa^  aad.  aa  yva  sse.  Is  e(  the  sqaare  fona.  made  of  mahogany,  aad 
with  isalhsr  bellowa,  aad  |anlU  Ihrearbont,  eloaas  to  a  focns  of  foor  ineliee  aad 
to  lasatj  ^1  laeheai  this  to  ample  mage  for  the  lensse  naaally  soppUed  for 
I  at  fime,  my  owa  laaaaa  betnc  troai  eiirht  and  a  half  to  twenty-two  inches 
The  fneaariag  la  by  tack  and  pinioa,  and  opentas  from  the  back,  which  ia 
pietorabla  to  tha  fkvat  fniiassif ,  both  aa  rsfards  euataalauee  for  manipulation  when 
aslat  a  lima  tosaa  Isae  aad  the  advantac*  of  haviac  tha  taaaebcard  ont  of  the  way  tor 
a  wMMHiale  Isaa  aad  tha  as*  of  a  dmp  ihuttAr  The  front  has  vertieal  and  horizontal 
mammealB,  tha  baofc  ts  traly  nppnrt<-d  in  a  vertioal  position  by  a  lon^t  rod  mnuiiig 
from  a  groove  la  the  haaaheard  and  Mcnnd  in  position  by  sorew  nut<  at  the  top ;  it 
la  nvatalble,  aad  tha  toaaariaf  serosa  Uaged  to  it  in  saeh  a  nuanar  aa  to  fold  com. 
pMsiy  oat  ef  the  nay  whaa  the  platsbelilsr  is  ia  perition  ;  It  swings  from  the  centre, 
also  tram  stthar  Mst  gMag  la  enek  ease  a  range  of  over  an  Inch.  The  arrangement 
for  lasaitiag  the  pMahaidar,  yon  will  observe,  Is  of  the  simplest  form— a  groove  run- 
ali^  tha  Is^lh  ef  the  kaak  with  a  eorrsspemUng  Up  on  the  plateholder  to  drop  into 
it,  aad  a  sprtag  caleh  ea  the  epposiU  shia  to  ssean  It  to  the  aunem,  the  whole  being 
ravaraibia  la  two  ssasada.  The  plateholder  earriea  two  platae,  is  of  the  book  form, 
aad  the  shatSss  daahli  bli^sf.  so  as  to  fold  aempletely  oat  of  the  aray.  Whan  tha 
lamsra  la  aleaad  tha  hasahaaid  tolda  apoa  the  fneasalag  aerssn,  m  aa  to  entirely  V^ 
taet  It)  aad  y«a will  aaa  thai  to  opea  or  eloee  the  eameta  only  two  openUona  are 
aaeaamfy.thaasefnimatarorlilngthesUe  skmts  aad  withdrawing  or  closing  the 
baok  to  the  peetUea  n«aliBd  oa  the  haaaboaid  1  and.  ssost  desirable  of  all  the  advan. 
tac*,  than  Is  aot  a  st^js  loaae  screw  ar  pin  in  the  whola/appamtiu,  a  fin<  q*A  non 
to  the  fofgetfal  pbolagtaphar.  Hothiag  hae  besa  aaorilloiol  (or  the  sake  of  weight, 
aad  I  shoald  adilm  yaa  nthsr  to  aaieet  a  sabstanMal  sppantiu  than  to  be  lookini; 
oat  tot  phaaiian  aai  jmthwae^bts  which  when  set  np  in  the  field  are  vibntati  by 
the  softest  bneae.  WHb  laiveal  to  levels,  tather  thaa  fix  them  to  the  eamarn  I  profiT 
to  carry  a  packet  spirit  level  of  aboot  three  laebss  bearing  a  small  pinmb  line,  which 
with  tiM  eomfaas,  yon  wiU  aotiee,  are  conveniently  disposed  of  in  this  small  case. 
When  trnvetUag  I  pack  tlw  eamiias  in  one  case,  Um  platsholders  hi  another,  aad  the 
tripod  la  aaathar  t  I  am  Ihm  able  to  carry  the  whole  ecaaftirtably  myself  or  to  aooept 
the  mrviem  of  a  — — p"*--  witboat  tha  riak  of  (atlgniag  Ubl  The  tripod  I  have 
hen  la  af  the  sttliag  paMsra,  aad  wImb  set  ap  to  Its  fnll  extent  elevataa  the  camera 
to  a  height  of  five  lOst  stx  laehas,  soabling  ate  to  sse  the  foooeaiBg  screen  without 
sloepliw,  at  the  mme  tfaaa  I  eaa  rednee  It  to  tkrse  feetwhea  aeceesaiy.  Having  riven 
yoa  a  tall  ilm>slpllua  of  the  apparataa  saitable  for  hnrtscape  work,  I  may  mention 
miae  has  bsea  la  am  itar  two  years,  aad  I  have  aot  fonnd  oa  the  bsaob,  the  moontain, 
or  la  the  held  that  any  tasthar  addHloos  have  been  aeeeesray. 

A  loim  diaaaarica  IbDoweii,  and  a  number  of  different  cameraa  and  apiiaratus 
exhlbitad  aad  arplitaail  by  the  members  who  exhibited  them,  and  their  re- 
apaetin  merita  wan  dabatad  upon. 

Maaara  MarioakCoi,  of  London,  hail  kindly  sent  down  McKellen's  detective 
eaman  aad  Kmgeear'a  book  camera,  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Karleese. 

The  evening  proved  a  thoroughly  interesting  and  instructive  one. 

The  subject  of  next  meeting's  paper  will  be  Compotilion,  by  Mr.  E,  T.  Cox. 


Corte)E(ponlTencr. 

«r  Chnraipeadaili  tkould  M>*r  writs  on  both  sidss  <^  ttu  paper. 

PAPYBOXYLINE. 

To  the  EDfTOB. 

Sia,— Pleaae  allow  ma  in  the  colamni  of  yonr  Jocanii.  to  thank  Janina 

for  the  loll  informatioD  lie  has  given  me  regarding  papyroxyline,  and 

although,  witboat  having  tried  it,  I  think  it  will  be  oaeless  for  my 
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DnrnoM.  I  diaU  be  glad  to  accept  Junins's  kind  offer  to  send  me  samples 
SpiipTO)Xvlmc  which  burn  at  different  speeds.  I  shall  also  very  much 
aDDreoate  any  hinU  regarding  the  preparation  of  the  same. 

k»  to  Junius's  remarks  ancnt  to  yellow  light  mixed  with  white  having 
no  deterrent  action,  I  must  admit  that  his  theory  seems  sound.  But  my 
.anniments  have  led  me  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  When  I  used  a 
siTen  ..uantitv  of  magnesium  powder  mixed  with  pulverised  gunpowder, 
•ad  the  »ame"  amount  of  magnesium  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash,  I 
found  that  the  latter  gave  a  much  better  exposed  negative  than  the 
/ormer,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  my  partiality  for  using  a  substance 
turning  with  a  white  Ught  for  consuming  the  magnesium  powder. 
TrustinK  I  have   not   encroached   too    much  on  your  space— I    am, 

JOaiB,  Ic,  W.  GUTIENBEBO. 

»,  TriangU,  Clifton,  BrUtol,  April  29,  1889. 


CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib,— We  are  requested  by  the  Committee  to  ask  if  you  would  kindly 
note  that  the  third  of  the  series  of  one-man  photographic  exhibitions  at 
the  Camera  Club  will  be  open  for  private  and  press  view  on  Monday 
evening,  May  6,  at  8  p.m. ;  and  on  and  after  Tuesday,  May  7,  it  wUl  be 
■open  to  visitors  on  presentation  of  card.  The  exhibition  will  continue 
for  about  two  months. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  exhibitions  is  to  bring  together  in  turn,  as 
already  stated  in  connexion  with  the  Sutcliffe  and  Tolley  Exhibitions, 
representative  collections  of  the  work  of  the  best  photographic  artists. 

By  the  kind  co-operation  of  Mr.  J.  Gale  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  a 
representative  set  of  his  photographs.  These  pictures  are  chiefly  land- 
scape, and  landscape  with  figure,  and  are  printed  in  platinum  and  in 
ailver  processes.— We  remain,  yours,  <So.,        G.  Davison,    \  „       „ 

'^  E.  G.  Spiers, /■"""■ '^*''*- 

CatHera  Club,  21,  Bedford-ttreet,  W.C.,  April  30,  1889. 


^nstDets  to  iSorresponDentis. 

•*,•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  bttsiness  affairs 
tHutl  be  addressed  to  "H.GBBENWOOD&C0.,"  2,  Ycn-k-streei,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

wlK  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JouKNAL,  including  queries  for 
" Amvxrs"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
"2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
vrrUer  are  given.  

{Photogbaph  Kkgistebed  : — 

A.  E.  Smith,  Briitol.— Phalofraph  of  Lord  Solubury  at  Srittot. 


Alpha. — Yes,  either  will  do. 
J.  P.— See  reply  to  "H.  Bruton." 
KsMFSELL. — Inquiries  are  being  made. 
W.  ASD  E.  Alcock.— Keceived.    Thanks. 
Calwat. — See  reply  to  "  Work  "  in  this  issue. 
H.  C.  SiTXMKBS. — We  are  unable  to  give  the  address  you  require. 
•Club  Msmber  inquires  if  gum  sandarac  is  soluble  in  alcohol. — Yes. 
CBBinsT. — All  methods  are  employed  according  to  their  requirements. 
F,  W.  HaBT. — Your  letter  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  week's  issue. 
Mabsh  akd  TiDDT.  —Hill  Brothers,  43a,  Milton-street,  E.  C.    Letter  forwarded. 
Docbtftl. — Gelatine  plates,   not  collodion,   are  now  universally  used   for 
studio  work. 

J.  James. — Your  long  letter  received,  bat  it  is  of  a  subject  totally  unsuited 
for  our  pages. 

'■Spkicciir  Nil-boli. — Yours  is  not  a  matter  to  answer  in  this  column.  We  will 
reply  privately. 

BLDEitosa. — The  projection  of  powdered  magnesium  through  a  powerful  flame 
is  about  as  rapid  as  any. 

h. — Not  knowing  the  make  of  plate,  or  the  treatment  the  negative  received,  it 
is  imiKMsible  to  give  an  opinion. 

R.  L.— Pure  lead  may  l)e  obtained  by  reducing  nitrate  of  lead  with  charcoal. 
As  the  rule,  the  softer  the  lead  of  commerce  the  purer  it  is. 

"Work. — Please  send  your  address,  which  has  l)een  destroyed,  as  we  have  a 
communication  for  you  on  the  subject  about  which  you  wrote. 

A.  8. — 1.  Fume  the  paper  well  with  ammonia  before  printing.— 2.  The  emul- 
sion spoken  of  will  do  equally  well  for  either  lantern  slides  or  opals. 

Pboto<;raphi!R  Hays  :  "  What  will  Ije  the  result  if  the  combinations  of  a  lens 
are  brought  closer  together  <  "—The  image  would  tten  cover  a  larger  field. 

M.  M.— The  position  of  the  stop  in  your  single-view  lens  is  evidently  not 
correct ;  move  it  nearer  to  the  lens  and  you  will  obtain  the  effect  you  desire. 

T.  S.  R.  writes  :  "  Can  vou  tell  me  if  there  is  any  metal  which,  when  heated 
will  contract,  and  wiU  expand  when  cooled ? "—Take  lead,  nine  parts' 
antimony,  two  parts ;  bismuth,  one  part  TWs  expands  as  it  cools  It  ia 
used  for  stcreatyping  pnrpoaes. 


L.  M. — 1.  Better  eschew  the  side  swing  altogether,  unless  the  camera  is  a  large 
one. — 2.  The  side  swing  for  the  back  and  that  for  the  front  answer  a  similar 
purpose. 

Bev.  J.  C.  BnowNB  asks  what  "0.  H.  E.  Cv  (L*)"  means,  and  if  the  Company 
burn  in  photograjihs.— In  reply  :  It  is  "Tlie  Old  Hall  Earthenware  Company 
(Limited),"  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  As  regards  the  biirniug-in  of  photo- 
graphs, if  only  the  firing  Ls  meant,  I  should  say  they  do.  The  managing 
director  of  the  Company  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Drew.— W.  A.  Meigh. 

William  Rule  asks  if  there  is  any  means  whereby  a  blue  print  can  he 
rendered  of  a  brownish  tone  ?— Immerse  the  print  in  the  following— l»rax, 
two  and  a  lialf  ounces  ;  hot  water,  thirty-eight  ounces  ;  when  cold  add  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  then  add 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  gum  catechu. 

Printed. — Make  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur), 
and  of  this  pour  enough  into  the  old  fixing  solutions  until  the  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  dark  mud.  When  the  whole  of  the 
barrel  ha.s  been  filled,  take  a  little  out  and  filter  it,  and  ascertain  by  a  drop 
of  sulphide  whether  the  whole  has  been  precipitated.  Do  not  add  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

H.  Bbuton.— The  formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  consists  of  :— 
No.  1,  ammonia  one  part,  water  forty-nine  parts ;  No.  2,  sodic  sulphite  a 
saturated  solution  ;  No.  3,  potassium  bromide  twenty  grains,  water  one 
ounce.  To  develop,  fifty  minims  of  No.  1  are  added  to  eighty  minims  of 
No.  3  and  sixty  minims  of  No.  2.  About  one  and  a  half  grains  of  pyro  are 
placed  in  the  developing  cup  and  the  whole  made  up  to  two  and  a  half 
o\inces.  When  all  details  are  out,  more  pyro  and  ten  minims  more  of  No.  1 
are  added. 

Anxious  complains  that  he  has  a  difliculty  in  getting  his  toning  bath  to  work 
after  it  has  toned  a  few  prints,  and  the  addition  of  more  gold  does  not 
improve  matters  to  any  gi-eat  extent.  He  asks  if  a  brass  tube  he  has  in  the 
corner  of  the  wooden  dish  he  uses  may  have  any  infiuence  on  the  sohition. — 
If  the  solution  be  brought  into  contact  with  metal  the  gold  will  be  tlirown 
down.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  two  prints  enclosed 
bear  evidence  of  careless  manipulation.  One  is  terribly  yeUow  through 
imperfect  fixation. 

Florence  writes  :  "1.  I  took  some  photographs  (views)  the  other  day  with  a 
wide-angle  lens  and  developed  in  the  usual  way,  and  have  got  good  clouds  in 
all  of  them  ;  do  all  wide-angle  lenses  act  the  same  ? — 2.  I  have  a  lot  of  sensi- 
tised jiaper  gone  bad  ;  I  saw  a  receipt  for  making  it  work  the  same  as  new, 
but  cannot  find  it  now ;  can  you  give  me  a  way  Ijy  which  I  can  make  it  work 
all  right  ?" — 1.  It  is  a  matter  of  relation  of  aperture  and  stop  irrespective  of 
the  class  of  lens. — 2.  There  is  no  way  known  by  which  deteriorated  sensitised 
paper  can  be  restored  to  its  pristine  quality. 

S.  W.  writes:  "Having  read  of  the  platinum  silver  printing  in  which  an 
image  is  first  printed  on  plain  paper  in  silver  and  then  brushed  over  with 
Willis's  cold  bath  developer,  I  tried  it  and  got  excellent  results.  Then  I 
took  ordinary  ready  sensitised  albumeuised  (silver)  paper,  and  printed  till  a 
little  darker  than  I  should  have  done  for  gold  toning,  &c.  I  washed  it  well 
till  no  cloudiness  appeared  in  water,  and  then  brushed  it  over  with  Willis's 
cold  bath  developer  as  above.  Very  slowly  it  changed,  and  in  three  or  four 
minutes  my  red  print  was  a  magnificent,  rich,  jet-black  colour,  and  when 
finished  it  looked  like  a  true  platinum  print,  having  all  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  an  albumen  silver  print.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Am  I 
correct  in  considering  such  prints  absolutely  permanent  as  a  true  platinum 
print  ?  I  see  that  in  Willis's  platinum  process  the  image  is  onlv  pure 
platmum,  but  in  this  process  the  image  is  not  of  pure  platinum.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  platinum  has  only  played  the  part  of  the  gold 
toning  bath." — The  image  will  consist  entirely  of  platinum  only  when  the 
toning  is  carried  on  until  the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  substituted  by  the 
platinum.  As  our  correspondent  has  been  working,  the  process  has  been 
analogous  to  the  ordinary  gold  toning,  and  the  results  cannot  he  expected 
to  he  more  permanent. 

Mr.  W.  Tylab,  Birmingham,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  a  white  ink  that  he 
has  introduced  for  writing  on  dark  paper,  such  as  the  masks  of  lantern  slides. 
For  this  purpo.se  it  is  admirably  adapteiL 

PHOTOOBArHic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  May  8,  1889,  will  be  on  Fixing  Negatives  and  Prints.  Saturday  outing 
at  Waltham  Abbey.     Train  from  Liverpool-street  at  a  quarter-past  two. 

The  copartnery  concern  of  M'Ghie  &,  Bolton,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Photographic  and  Scientific  Materials  and  Chemicals,  No.  47,  West  Nile-street, 
Glasgow,  has  been  dissolved  by  nmtual  consent.  The  two  gentlemen  named 
will  in  future  conduct  similar  separate  husinesies  each  under  his  own  name. 

Officers  of  St.  Lodis  Camera  Club. — Elected  April  2,  1889. — President  : 
Mr.  Robert  E.  M.  Bain. — Vice-President :  Rev.  Charles  M.  Charroppin,  S.J. — 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  William  M.  Butler,  2636,  Osage -street. — 
Executive  Committee :  Messrs.  Eliot  C.  Jewett,  John  W.  Dunn,  John  B. 
Holman. — Lantern  Slide  Committee:  Messrs.  Henry  B.  Alexander,  Henry 
Blattner,  Robert  E.  Collins.— i/«»«e  Committee:  Slessrs.  John  F.  Valle, 
William  M.  Bulkley,  Henry  M.  Holland. — Membership  Committee:  Messrs. 
Charles  M.  Alexander,  Charles  W.  Melcher,  Samuel  B.  Ball. 
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THE  STRKXGTH  OF  ALKALINE  SOLUTIONa 
Wmx  we  wrote  laat  week  ou  thU  Ruhject  we  were  under  the 
iiiipncwiinn  we  had  gireu  all  the  inforuuitiou  that  wan  needful, 
althotigh  in  a  brief  funn ;  bat  queriM  from  aeTeral  corre- 
tpondenta  tend  to  show  that  we  hare  left  iomething  undone, 
and  that  it  ia  naeewry  to  explain  tlie  method  of  ealcydating  tlie 
reaulta  of  the  quantitative  onaljik.  We  shall  therefore  do  this 
in  aa  auociDCt  a  manner  aa  jiowihlft 

Let  ua  firat  suppoae  we  have  a  aample  of  alkali — let  it  be 
liquor  ammonia,  carbonate  of  aoda,  or  carbonate  of  potash — the 
real  raloe  of  which  we  do  not  know.  The  ammonia  may  and 
does  -nxj  in  stnngth  Tecy  giwulj  from  mere  eraporation  of 
the  gaa.  OarbonUe  ol  soda  nM»  ia  eommcroe  in  combination 
with  very  different  proportioua  of  water  of  ciystallisatioa  as 
well  aa  in  the  anhydrous  state;  beaidea  which,  crystals  ori- 
ginally cootaininK  a  definite  proportioo  of  water  may  become 
unreliable  from  loaa  of  a  portioo  of  tiie  water  by  efflorescence, 
in  Mhich  eaea  tbey  powsei  an  >Jditioi>al  strength.  Carbunato 
of  potMh — ooe  td  Um  mait  deUqaenaot  of  salts— can  scarcely 
be  rsUad  npoa  aa  a  de6nitfl  onrnpoMini  at  all  unless  newly  dried, 
so  variable  ia  the  proportion  of  ita  oootained  moistare.  There 
is,  therefore,  every  need  to  adopt  meaaores  for  the  accurate 
estimatioo  of  all  such  substauocs.  Wkan  we  speak  of  accuracy, 
however,  in  this  connexiua,  it  most  be  undetstood  that 
analytical  exactitude  is  neither  iiscsMsry  nor  iutonded,  but 
simply  a  degrse  of  what  the  chemist  would  consider  "  approxi- 
mation," though  it  ia  ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  photo- 
.gtapher. 

Let  ns  sappoae  wo  have  a  sample  of  one  of  the  above-named 
wdhstancea  that  reqairss  ersmination.  Let  it  be  taken  in  its  or- 
dinary form  aa  obtained  oommercially,that  is,  without  any  drying 
or  other  special  prspanUion,  but  just  aa  procured  and  as  it  will 
k»  need.  From  the  balk  weigh  oat  carefully  ten  or,  better,  one 
hundred  grains ;  the  larger  quantity  leduoea  the  proportionate 
error  in  weighfaif.  We  will  suppoae  that  we  are  operating 
upon  a  ample  ti  carbonate  of  aoda  which  must  be  dissolved  in 
water  to  make  up  precisely  two  drachms  or  two  and  a  half 
oonoea,  aooording  to  whether  ten  or  one  hundred  grains  are 
dealt  with. 

If  the  means  bo  not  at  hand  for  accurately  meaiuriity  small 
quantities  uf  liquid,  it  will  be  Itetter  and  (lerbapa  easier  to 
moke  the  solution  l>y  weight  In  this  case  couutcrpoisc  a  suit- 
able vessel  in  the  ordinary  scales,  and  having  introduced  the 
wei^ied  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  carefully,  moke  up  the 
we^t  to  ten  timea  that  of  the  original  salt  with  distilled  or 
rain  water.  Thus,  if  one  handred  gfains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
«ro  taken,  add  carefully,  espeeially  towards  the  last,  sufficient 
•rater  to  just  turn  the  scale  at  1000  groins.      The  liquid  then 


contains  one  grain  of  the  original  alkali  in  each  ten  grains  by 
weight  of  solution,  and  this  will  be  found  a  more  accurate 
method  of  working  than  by  mciisurement. 

Of  the  solution  thus  made  we  will  take  for  actual  triul  either 
one  drachm  by  measure,  if  it  has  been  made  by  measure,  or 
one  hundred  grains  by  weight,  if  the  latter  plan  has  been 
adopted  ;  but  there  must  be  no  mixing  up  the  two  systems  of 
weighing  and  measuring.  We  will  take,  for  cxi\mp1e,  one 
hundred  grains  of  the  solution  made  by  weight  and  containing 
ten  grains  of  the  original  salt 

Let  this  be  diluted  with,  nay,  an  ounce  of  water,  and  a  few 
drope  of  litmus  solution  added  to  tinge  it  a  decided  blue, 
without  imparting  any  great  depth  of  colour.  Having  now 
filled  the  burette  with  the  standard  solution  of  acid  of  the 
strength  of  126  grains  in  1000  measures,  and  with  the  pre- 
cautions deacribed  last  week  commence  very  carefully  to  run 
it^  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  into  the  weighed  ]>ortion  of  alkali 
solution.  At  first  there  will  l>o  no  change  in  colour,  except, 
perhaps,  just  at  the  surface  where  the  acid  first  touches,  and 
this  quickly  disappears  as  the  contents  of  the  fiask  are  agitated. 
But  presently  the  contents  of  the  flask  change  from  the 
original  blue  colour  to  a  sort  of  nondescript  pinkish  purple, 
showing  that  one  molecule  of  the  soda  in  the  No,  CO,  is 
saturated  with  oxalie  acid,  and  that  the  liberated  carbonic  acid 
is  still  remaining  in  the  Holutiun  in  the  free  state  or,  in  com- 
bination with  the  remaining  molecule  of  soda,  as  bicarbonate, 
Na  H  CO, 

If  the  solution  is  now  boiled  for  a  few  seconds  the  free  CO, 
will  be  driven  off  and  the  blue  colour  restored,  when  the 
further  addition  of  the  acid  solution  may  be  resumed.  By  re- 
peatedly reapplying  heat  to  the  now  hot  solution  the  liberated 
carbonic  acid  is  quickly  driven  off  after  each  fresh  addition  of 
standard  acid,  and  soon  a  point  will  be  reached  at  which  the 
pinkish  purple  tint  gives  place  to  a  full  red,  and  boiling  fails 
to  alter  it  Then  the  reaction  ia  ooniiilete,  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  hua  been  displaced,  and  the  test  is  finished. 

A  chemist  would  wqfk  upon  probably  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  alkali  and  with  a  far  more  dilute  solution  of  acid 
in  order  to  obtain  closer  accuracy,  but,  as  has  been  already 
said,  for  photographic  purjioscs  the  proportions  given  above 
will  serve  every  useful  end.  .Still  some  care  must  be  exercised 
in  adding  the  test  acid  and  in  getting  rid  of  occluded  CC>» 
otherwise  the  point  of  neutrality  will  be  missed.  One  or  two 
trial  operations  will,  however,  give  the  necessary  practice. 

Now  for  the  method  of  calcuhiting  the  result.  Let  us 
suppose  that  .37  c.c.  ar  divisions  of  the  standard  acid  have 
been  used.  The  lattef  solution  contains  126  grains  in  each 
1000  divisions,   Uiereforc    126  x  37,   or   466  grains,  is  the 
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.luiutity  of  oxalic  ncid  con8unie<i.  If  we  now  turn  up  the 
table  of  equivalents  in  the  Ai.maxaowo  find  that  the  equivalent 
of  crystalligeil  carbonate  of  soda  is  28G,  and  that  of  oxalic  acid 
12G.  Makiuj;  a  rule-of-threc  sum  of  it,  we  find  that  the 
.)riginal  ten  gniins  of  carbonate  employed,  if  strictly  accurate 
in  composition,  would  require,  as  shown,  4404  grains  of  oxalic 

acid :  thus — 

286  :  126  ::  10  :  4406. 

We  are,  therefore,  a  little  over  the  theoretical  quantity, 
proving  that  the  sample  tested  has  lost  some  portion  of  its 
water  of  crystallisation.  If  liquid  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of 
potash,  or  even  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  had  been  tried, 
instead  of  "  washing  soda,"  the  result  would  almost  surely  have 
been  that  the  quantity  of  standard  acid  used  would  liave  been 
below  the  theoretical  figure,  or  that  they  contained  less  than 
the  proper  proportion  of  alkali. 

In  testing  the  caustic  alkalies  the  procedure  is  precisely  the 
same,  only  there  is  no  necessity,  except  in  the  case  perhaps  of 
potash,  to  resort  to  boiling  to  get  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
Potash  has  such  an  affinity  for  COj,  that  if  the  sample  has 
been  carelessly  kept  it  will  be  certain  to  have  absorbed  an 
appreciable  portion,  which  will  have  to  be  allowed  for  in 
development 

From  the  results  obtained  in  this  manner  from  a  known 
quantity  of  ihe  substance  it  will  be  easy  to  make  up  solutions 
of  definite  and  luiiform  strength  at  any  time,  and  to  make, 
further,  solutions  of  different  alkalies  all  having  the  same 
degree  of  alkalinity.  In  our  Almanac  for  1885  will  be  found 
an  article  on  this  subject,  which  may  be  worth  reperusal  now 
that  the  caustic  alkalies  are  coming  into  use  with  hydro- 
quinone. 

♦ ■ 

COMBINING  TWO  OR  MORE  NEGATIVES. 
In  a  previous  article,  see  page  278,  ante,  we  explained  how 
negatives  can  easily  be  combined,  provided  they  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  taken  in  the  film  form.  But  as  every  one  who  may 
at  times  lie  desirous  of  making  a  combination  picture  does  not 
take  film  negatives,  we  shall  here  describe  how  the  combina- 
tion may  be  effected  when  the  subjects  are  taken  on  glass  in 
the  ordinary  way.  In  the  previous  article,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, we  indicated,  somewhat  briefly,  how  this  end  might  be 
attained  by  removing  the  film  from  the  plate.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  pointed  out  that,  in  ine.\j)erienced  hands  the 
method  would  be  attended  with  some  little  risk  of  failure 
arising  fi-om  a  tendency  in  the  gelatinous  films,  when  removed 
to  expand,  and  that  often  unequally  in  the  different  negatives. 
The  method  now  to  be  described  is  to  reproduce  the  negative 
through  the  medium  of  a  transparency.  By  this  method  of 
procedure  we  have  the  choice  of  two  ways  of  effcctinrr  the  com- 
bination. It  can  either  be  done  in  the  transparencies  or  in  the 
second  negatives.  Each  plan,  it  may  bo  explained,  possesses 
certain  advantages  over  the  other.  If  the  combination  be 
made  in  the  transparencies  it  involves  the  rejiroduced  ncative 
being  made  as  a  whole  the  same  size  as  the  finished  picture. 
Tliis  may  possibly  necessitate  working  on  a  lar>'er  scale  than 
that  to  which  the  operator  is  accustomed,  while  by  the  other 
plan  the  rc[)ro)luctious  are  all  the  bame  dze  as  the  originals. 
The  latter  method  may  therefore  commend  itself  to  some,  but 
the  former  is  the  one  which  is  capable  of  yielding  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  the  least  trouble. 
For  when  the  combination  transparency  is  once  obtained  a 
■ingle  exposure  secures  the  final  negative;  whereas,  when  it  has 


to  be  produced  by  different  printing  from  separate  transpa- 
rencies there  is  the  greater  chance  of  their  not  being  identical'- 
in  density.  Therefore,  the  former  plan  will  be  the  one  first 
described. 

The  first  thing  is  to  produce  flexible  transparencies  from  the 
different  negatives.  These  are  best  made  on  stripping  films  bj' 
contact  printing,  the  exposure  being  to  artificial  light  on 
account  of  its  uniformity.  The  exposure  should  be  a  very  full 
one,  so  as  to  avoid  forcing  in  the  development.  The  developer-  j 
may  be  any  with  which  the  operator  is  most  familiar,  and  the- 
different  transparencies,  it  goes  without  saying,  must  be  made- 
of  as  uearlj-  an  equal  density  as  it  is  possible. 

In  making  transparencies  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives- 
the  gre.at  fault  with  novices  is  under  exposure  and  over  de- 
velopment ;  hence  the  reproduction  is  too  often  lacking  in 
detail,  as  well  as  being  hard  and  crude  in  the  lights.  A  goods 
transparency  for  reproducing  negatives  should  possess  full 
detail  in  the  very  highest  lights,  even  when  viewed  in  a  strong 
direct  light.  It  should  also  be  much  denser  than  would  be 
permissible  in  the  case  of  lantern  slides.  Indeed,  a  trans- 
parency for  our  present  purpose  would  be  perfectly  useless  for 
lantern  projection.  AVhen  the  pictures  are  fixed  and  washed 
they  are  stripped  on  to  the  gelatine  skins  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

In  place  of  the  stripping  films,  the  carbon  process,  if  the- 
operator  be  familiar  with  its  working,  may  be  employed  for  the- 
transparencies,  the  image  being  developed  on  glass  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  a  film  of  gelatine.  It  matters  not  by 
what  process  the  transparencies  are  made,  so  long  as  the  quality 
is  right  and  they  are  of  a  flexible  character. 

When  the  ti-ansparencies  are  stripped  they  are  joined  on  a- 
glass  plate,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described  for  negatives- 
in  the  previous  article,  which  need  not  here  be  recapitulated^ 
It  is  always  difficult  to  successfully  hide  a  join  through  the  sky 
of  a  picture.  Therefore,  imless  the  clouds  in  the  original  nega- 
tive be  exceptionally  good,  it  will  be  better  to  sacrifice  them 
altogether  and  substitute  others.  In  this  case  the  sky  should 
be  masked  out  in  the  negatives,  so  that  in  the  transparencies 
it  shows  as  clear  glass. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  clouds  can  be  introduced 
into  the  picture.  They  may  either  be  put  into  the  transparency 
or  they  may  be  introduced  in  the  ultimate  print  by  printing 
from  a  cloud  negative.  If  they  are  introduced  into  the  trans- 
parency— and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan,  as  then  tho 
clouds  are  secured  in  tho  final  negative,  so  that  double  printin<» 
is  afterwards  obviated — they  may  be  put  in  with  delicate 
washes  of  colour  on  the  back  of  the  glass,  or  by  stumping  them 
in  on  the  film  with'plumbago.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
here  by  any  one  who  can  use  the  brush  or  stump,  for,  as  the 
lights  and  shades  are  as  seen  in  nature,  what  is  made  to  look 
well  in  the  transparencies  will  look  equally  as  well  in  the 
finished  prints.  The  only  thing  to  be  avoided  is  making  the 
clouds  too  pronounced.  If  requisite  the  shadows  of  the  picture 
at  this  stage  may  be  strengthened  with  plumbago  or  colour,  or 
any  imperfections  may  easily  be  remedied.  The  transparency- 
being  finished,  the  second  negative  is  then  made,  like  the  trans- 
parency, by  contact  printing,  but  on  a  dry  plate,  artificial  light 
again,  by  preference,  being  employed  as  the  sotirce  of  illumina- 
tion, on  account  of  its  being  more  uniform  than  daylight.  The 
exposure  in  this  case  should  be  full,  though  it  should  not  be 
overdone.  The  development  and  after  treatment  of  the  nega- 
tive does  not,  of  course,  differ  from  the  ordinai-y  method  of 
working. 
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If^  jtMrfAaH  of  making  the  combination  in  the  transparencies, 
it  be  decided  to  make  it  in  the  reproduced  negative,  then  the 
transparencies  majr  jiut  as  well  be  made  on  dry  plates,  as,  in 
anj  case,  the  reproduced  negatiTes  must  be  in  the  film  form. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  introduce  the  cluuds 
' '  'he  transpiirencj  stage,  as  this  would  materially  add  to  the 
ulty  of  hiding  the  junctures  in  the  finished  negative.  In 
xt)'*  the  sky  may  be  blocked  out,  so  that  it  prints  quite  white  ; 
the  ckiods  can  be  introduced  into  the  prints  from  a  stock  cloud 
negatiTC.  The  jotning  manipulations,  whether  they  be  carried 
oat  in  the  tranqwrancies  or  the  reproduced  negatives,  are 
pncisely  the  same  as  those  giveu  in  the  former  article. 

In  the  event  of  the  transparencies  or  the  second  negative 
varying  slightly  in  density,  this  may  to  some  extent  be  amc- 
lionted  by  wmt?"g  the  backs  of  the  thinner  one,  or  ones,  witli 
matt  Tan^ah  or  with  mineral  paper.  It  is  manifest  that  when 
the  combination  is  made  with  the  transparencies  there  is  far 
greater  scope  for  remedying  defects,  as  we  have  the  chance  of 
doing  it  at  erery  stage ;  whereas,  when  it  is  made  in  the 
reproduced  negative  this  opportunity  k  more  circumscribed. 


Ws  remind  oar  reikn  that  there  is  now  open,  f  rpe  to  all  pboto- 
gntpbera,  an  exhibition  of  "  one  man's  worii "  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Osmcra  Club,  the  works  in  Uiis  iastsaes  Wag  those  of  Ur.  Jowph 
Gal'-.  All  itbould  ivt>  this  admiiable  eallstitioB,  which  they  can  do  on 
spplication  St  the  Club,  Dedford-street,  Stiand. 


an  glsd  to  tee  that  ■till  another  Socwty  hsi  been  formed  in 
Ion,  this  time  in  IIsekix-T.    The  nssliigs  an  to  be  held  monthly 
ngsammer  and  fortnightly  daring  wtalK    We  wish  the  yoiuig 
.i>:ty  sU  prosperity. 

■^^'•'.iT  is  s  "nickel''  priun!*  We  had  never  hesrd  of  this  term 
looslv,  bat  we  bsve  now  ooom  aerosi  it  in  tlir  Uti  number  of  the 
J  Mimal  of  the  Pbotographie  Sodsty  of  Great  Ilntain,  which  is  con* 
fidcred  to  bs  a  icienti&e  joomaL  A  prion  imptie*  tonething  by 
which  Eght  is  eapahls  of  being  tiaaaiittsd;  bat  sU  the  nickel  we 
hsre  seen  it  sn  opsqna  astsL  FhMS  tha  ooataxt  we  would  imsgine 
the  to-tenaed  nt^u  prian  to  be  in  reality  a  prism  formed  of  that 
partieaki  earbaoata  of  lime  known  as  Iceland  Spar,  which  pottestes 
the  propstty  of  doabis  refnetioa  ct  light,  snd  which,  from  a  peeaKar 
method  ot  eatting  the  taats,  diseofsnd  by  a  Iong«nce-dscssssd 
Qla^fDw  mtwtt,  has  sines  bona  his  nassa,  aad  is  very  well  known  ss 
ihs  Kichol,  at,  as  now  coounooly  spdt,  the  JVSeW  priaoi. 


Thb  writer  dealt  with  the  various  means  of  coating  iron  and  steel 
ships  with  paint,  varnish,  or  other  snti-fouling  compositions,  and  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  second-named  that  the  photographic  interest 
arises  when  he  describes  its  application  and  effect.  The  -writer, 
Profe-wor  V.  D.  Lewes,  states  that  "  no  vsmigh  is  impervious  to  gas 
or  liquids."  Here,  st  the  out^t,  is  a  statement  of  the  utmost  import- 
snce  to  photographers,  for  it  is  generally  thought  that  when  once  a 
protective  coating  is  spplied  to  s  negative  cr  print  the  action  of 
noxious  air  is  entirely  pri'vented.  But  the  explanation  of  his  dictum 
at  once  tails  u»  how  the  false  impression  has  arisen.  "  We  are  apt  to 
think,"  he  says,  "  of  a  coating;  of  varnish  as  being  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, but,  OD  examining  it  through  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be 
full  of  minute  capilUry  tubes."  The  application  of  several  coats  of 
varnish  tends  to  diminish  this  evil,  as  in  many  cases  the  holes  in  the 
first  coat  will  not  correspond  with  the  holes  in  tlie  second,  snd  so  each 
succeeding  cost  will  tend  to  make  the  protective  more  and  more 
impervioas. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  consequence  of  these  remarks  photo- 
graphers will  in  the  future  mske  a  practice  of  double  or  treble  var- 
nishing their  i>egatives,  for,  as  we  need  not  s«y,  msny  gelatine  plates 
are  printed  from  without  any  varnishing  at  all;  but  where  a  large 
number  of  prints  sre  required  from  the  ssme  negative  it  appears  thst 
I'rofesfor  Lewes  hss  given  us  s  practical  means  of  increasing  the  value 
of  varnishing.  This  is  no  light  matter.  Every  printer  of  experience 
knows  the  effect  upon  a  negative  m-hen  by  accident,  or  in  a  shower  of 
rain,  water  has  gained  aooeas  to  a  negative  upon  which  a  piece  of  sil- 
vered paper  was  pressed.  Again,  too,  the  practised  printer  knows 
that  continuous  printing  from  a  negative  at  times  results  in  the  silver 
salt  somehow  finding  its  way  to  the  film  itself,  whence  it  can  never  be 
perfectly  eliminated,  and  it  is  now  allowable  to  suppose  that  by  using 
a  thin  varnish  and  coating  the  negative  several  times  perfect  immunity 
from  silver  stains  may  be  expected. 


Wb  have  to  thank  Mr.  T.  C.  Ilepworth  for  a  new  term  as  sppHcable 
to  a  certain  class  of  photographic  portraits.  In  bis  Cnmerm  he  says 
that  those  who  m  aboat  to  be  photegiafhed  by  flash  light,  and  do 
■ot  want  to  bs  iriitlikn  for  Blu$  rmimitm,  shoald  never  look  towards 
the  flash,  as  it  shows  the  eyes  "  in  the  shape  of  laxy,  half -closed  lids, 
nUA  give  rise  to  wsfteions  with  regard  to  the  temperance  of  the 
■tier."  This  is  precisely  the  natnm  of  tha  saspidons  we  and  other* 
entertained  when  inspecting  foor  flash-fight  groups  of  four  different 
pkotograpUcaodolka  in  our  posHsiAM,  an  of  whidi  suggest "  blue  ruin," 
a  WBiaifiou  intsBiifled  fay  the  piwim  of  rarioas  glasses  on  the  table 
gistiss  of  a  elaaa  not  nsoally  to  be  fooad  among  the  appUanoea  of  a 
chsoist's  khocatory. 

na  on  tha  Iggpatlant  saUeet  of  vazniabes,  a  portion  of  a  paper 
no  <4her  eoanexion  with  photogiapfay,  ivrintiy  read  before 
I  of  Naval  Afchiteets,  will  yet  be  of  ipedal  interest  to 
ReaOy  a  great  portion  of  the  paper  might  with  ad- 
.     J  f«ad  by  thorn,  for  many  paints  of  oontsct  between  iu  sub- 
pit  aattw  and  tha  ranisUag  of  photographs  arise  in  iU  course. 


It  is  a  matter  of  course  nowadays  that  the  aid  of  photography  should 
be  called  io  to  assist  in  scientific  investigations  requiring  scciu-ate 
demonstration,  but  it  sometimes  bsp|>en'4  thst  the  demonstration  itself 
requires  usplsining,  and  this  has  recently  happened  in  the  case  of 
photographs  of  lightning  flashes,  in  a  number  of  which  that  have 
recently  been  exhibited  are  to  be  found  two  angular  phenomena — a 
duplication  of  particular  flashi-s  ami  the  appearance  of  what  is  termed 
a  "dark  flsuh."  It  is  evident  that  a  double  flash  might  possibly  be 
seen  by  the  unaided  ayes,  bat  that  if  such  a  phenomenon  ss  a  dark 
flash  were  in  existence  the  brilliant  light  of  the  ordinary  flash  wouM 
render  its  visual  appreciation  almost  impossible. 


Tax  doable  flash  has  been  ingeniously  explsined  as  being  possibly 
caused  by  the  flash  having  been  tsken  through  a  window,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  strange  if  a  second  or  duplicate  flash  were  not  seen. 
Mr.  Whipple,  at  the  Physical  Society,  stated  that  even  white  chalk 
lines  on  a  blackboard  showed  such  duplicstion  when  token  through 
plate  glass,  and  through  ordinary  "  window  glass."  But  the  Engliih 
Mtdtanic  quotes  a  writer  in  the  Bai/stcaier  Chronicle  as  "  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge  that  the  ribbon  lightening  photograph  was 
taken  in  the  open  air,  and  not  through  a  window."  If  this  be  so  the 
explanation  is  as  far  off  as  ever. 


It  would  be  deemed  paradoxical  to  state  that  silver  was  insoluble  in 
nitric  scid,  yet,  strictly  and  exactly,  the  statement  would  appear  to  be 
true.  At  a  recent  ""^'ifg  of  the  Chemical  Society,  in  the  course  of 
a  discussion  upon  the  rat*  of  solution  of  metals  in  acids,  the  writer 
stated  that  he  had  had  occasion  to  verify  Dr.  Russell's  observation 
that  silver  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  add  free  from  nitrous  acid.  Of 
eonrte  the  action  once  started  thi^  scid  would  be  formed,  and  then 
the  ususlly  understood  dissolution  would  progress.  The  point  is  to 
csuse  the  initial  action  to  be  called  into  play.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  discussion  has  not  a  practical  bearing  upon  such  operations 
as  making  nitrate  of  silver,  for  in  the  first  case  perfectly  pure  silwr 
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wouU  never  be  employe.!,  nn  electr..lytie  action  ttou Id  be  «et  np  to 
«L  wlution  in  any  other  sort.  Secondly,  any  ac.d  hke ly  to  be 
iumI  for  the  punwse  wonkl  contnin  nitrous  ncid  in  some  small  degree, 
Md  hence  cause  the  action  to  be  stirted,  which  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  ensure  total  dissolution  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficiency  of  dilute 
si  trie  acid.  ^ 

PIIOTOGKAPIIIC  OONVKNTION  OP  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  ISaO. 
Abbanofmknts  for  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  present  vear  are  fast  approaching  completion. 
The  Great  St.  James's  Ilnll,  Picovdilly,  has  been  talcen  for  the  week 
of  ConveDtion  in  August,  some  influential  patronage  from  the 
worlds  of  science  and  art  secured-the  list  incluiUng  such  names 
ua  Lord  Kavleigh,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  J.  D.  Linton,  Dr. 
William  Hugging,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  Professor  Dewar,  &c. ;  and  plans 
are  practically  st^tlled  for  tlie  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  pictures  in 
the  splendid  hall  which  has  been  secured.  Mnnufacturers  and  dealers 
will  probably  soon  have  before  them  conditions  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  good",  and  it  has  been  determined  to  make  no  charge  for 
pictures  not  exhibited  bond  Jide  for  commercial  purposes. 

A  new,  and  probably  welcome,  feature  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of 
coloured  pictures  from  or  on  photographic  bases,  but  for  evident 
reasons  arrangements  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  colour  work  from 
marring  the  effect  of  plain  photographic  prints.  The  exhibition  of 
photographs  will,  it  is  expected,  be  of  high  quality  rather  than  of 
large  extent,  but  on  account  of  the  prestiye,  the  centrality,  and  the 
eaae  of  access  of  the  hall,  a  "  run  "  may  be  expected  on  space  for 
exhibits  of  apparatus.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  project  to  get  together 
a  collection  of  material  marking  historically  the  eras  of  photography, 
and  inventors  will  find  encouragement  and  facility  for  displaying  any 
outcome  of  their  genius,  whether  new  or  old. 

The  optical  lantern  will  be  used  on  a  gigantic  scale,  papers  read  by 
the  highest  authorities,  and  a  varied  series  of  entertainments  will 
maik  the  Convention  week. 


ECHOES. 
KErKnniNO  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest's  remarks  on  Ground  Glass  Sensi- 
tive Plates,  1  think  they  are  mixed  up  with  a  little  ambiguity.  For 
instance,  he  speaks  of  the  "  tooth "  the  ground  surface  gives  for 
Tetoucbing,  the  increased  hold  it  presents  to  the  emulsion,  and 
incidentally  the  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  the  glass  will  hold. 
Finally,  he  mentions  the  "  non-halative "  quality  of  such  plates. 

Now,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  emulsion  is  affected 
by  the  ground  glass  it  is  of  course  obvious  that  it  must  be  applied 
directly  to  the  corroded  surface,  but  as  regards  retouching  and  hala- 
tion I  am  left  in  doubt  as  to  which  side  is  intended  to  be  used,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  that  while  Mr.  Forrest  seems  to  intend  that 
the  ground  side  is  to  be  coated,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  under  such 
circumstances  have  any  beneficial  effect. 

For  instance,  with  reference  to  retouching,  the  coat  of  emulsion 
itself  will  mask  or  destroy  any  tooth  that  the  corrosion  of  the  glass 
surface  may  present,  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  thick 
layer  of  bromised  gelatine  can  adapt  itself  so  closely  to  the  minute 
grain  of  the  etched  plate  as  to  show  any  roughness  or  "  tooth  "  on  its 
own  surface ;  but  if  the  polished  side  of  the  glass  is  to  be  coated, 
then  the  back  remains  available  for  the  pencil.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
halation  it  is  reflection  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  plate  that 
causes  the  trouble,  and  not  the  front  or  film-bearing  side;  conse- 
quently, in  coating  the  corroded  or  rouglied  surface  with  emulsion, 
though  the  light  passing  through  the  film  may  be  very  slightly 
diffosed  before  reaching  the  back  of  the  glass,  it  is  not  to  any 
•ppreciaWe  degree  deprived  of  its  tendency  to  produce  halation 
when  the  necessary  conditions  prevail,  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
plain  nde  be  coated  the  light  undergoes  diffusion  on  leaving  the 
back  furfacp,  but  even  then  the  beneficial  action  must  be  inferior 
to  that  protluced  by  total  absorption. 

By  the  way,  too,  Mr.  Forrest  is  rather  ambiguous  in  what  he  says 
•bout  fluoric  acid  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Thus  he  says, "  This 
acid  is  bought  in  druggists'  shops  and  sold  in  lump."    Which  ?    I 


never  henr.l  of  "lump"  fluoric  acid,  and  I  scarcely  think  even  a 
country  druggist  would  cla-'S  sal  ammoniac  amongst  the  "  acids." 
Hut  Mr.  Forrest  continues,  "  as  it  is  gradually  added  to  the  fluoric 
acid,"  80  that  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  "  chloride  of  ammonia" 
1*  the  acid  intended.  Finally,  ho  t-ays  "  it  has  become  known  as- 
'white  acid.'"  What?  Sal  ammoniac  alone  or  the  mixture  with 
fluoric  acid  ? 

The  "  wrinkle"  regarding  the  addition  is,  however,  a  valuable  on& 
to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  somewhat  unpleasant 
method  of  obscuring  glass.  I  remember  trying  the  method  many 
years  ago,  but  the  fault  was  that  neitlier  the  liquid  acid  nor  its- 
vapour  would  give  me  suflicient  grain,  or  rather  opacity,  to  be  of 
much  use,  either  for  focussing  purposes  or  for  backing  transparencies. 
The  result  was,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  an  niled  focussing  screen. 

Once  again  wo  are  treated  to  a  report  of  the  invention  of  an 
automatic  portrait-taking  machine,  by  means  of  which  a  victim — T 
mean  person — having  of  course  "put  a  penny  in  the  slot,  may  seat- 
himself  in  a  chair,  and  by  pressing  a  button  be  photographed  in- 
stantaneously." It  is  interesting  to  know  that  "  the  objective  ia 
placed  in  front  of  the  chair,"  not  behind  it  be  it  noted,  and  that 
'•the  portrait  is  delivered  a  few  minutes  after  sitting."  But  Messrs. 
Carquero  and  Guillaumont  might  further  inform  us  what  arrange- 
ment the  machine  is  prepared  to  make  in  cases  of  downright 
failure,  and  Avhether  in  the  event  of  the  "  expression "  not  being 
entirely  satisfactory  any  reduction  in  price  is  made  for  a  "  re-sit  ? '' 

The  method  of  photo-engraving  on  wood  given  in  last  week's 
Foreign  Notes  and  News,  on  the  authority  of  Les  Indentions  Kouvelles, 
is  interesting  so  far  as  the  details  go,  but  scarcely  suHiciently  clear. 
In  the  first  place,  AN^hat  is  the  particular  function  of  the  carbonate  of 
copper  with  which  the  pores  of  the  wood-block  are  impregnated,  and 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  wood  itself  of  the  process  by  which  that 
end  is  effected,  namely,  boiling  in  alternate  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  carbonate  of  soda  ?  I  was  under  the  impression  that  wood 
engravers  endeavoured  to  keep  their  blocks  as  free  from  contact  witU 
water  as  possible,  but  boiling  is  an  operation  they  would,  I  imagine, 
religiously  shun.  The  coating  of  "sensitive  gelatine"  on  which  the 
subject  is  "  photographed  "  is,  I  suppose,  simply  bichromated,  thouglk 
the  account  reads  as  if  the  exposure  was  made  in  the  camera.  After 
developing  the  image  and  "  inking  up "  the  impression  with  aa 
asphalte  varnish-ink,  we  are  told  that  the  block  is  immersed  for  an 
hour  eacli  in  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  by  which  means' 
"  the  wood  is  eaten  away  wherever  it  is  left  unprotected  by  the 
varnish."  So  I  should  think;  but  what  about  the  sharpness  of  the 
lines  and  the  condition  of  the  wood  with  which  the  acids  have  been 
in  contact  without  dissolving  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  on  the  face 
of  the  description,  that  such  blocks  would  have  a  very  long  life. 

A  question  arose  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Association  as  to 
the  possibility  of  toning  with  acetate  of  lead  and  hypo.  From  the 
report  I  cannot  say  what  were  the  details  of  the  method  suggested, 
but  I  can  say  that  the  colour  of  a  silver  print  can  be  changed  under 
conditions  which  ar«  rather  those  of  decomposition  over  the  whole 
surface  than  of  a  properly  so-called  toning  process,  and  yet  without 
the  production  of  the  unsightly  results  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
method. 

If  a  silver  print,  either  untoned  or  toned,  be  fixed  in  hypo,  and 
after  a  partial  wasliing  be  immersed  in  acetate  of  lead,  a  decided 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  image  will  be  apparent,  more  so  in  the 
case  of  an  otherwise  untoned  proof  than  when  gold  has  been  used. 
The  brick  red  of  the  untoned  print  is  changed  to  a  sepia  brown,  while 
the  purple  or  black  gold  tone  is  more  or  less  modified  by  the  admix- 
ture of  brown. 

A  similar,  though  less  powerful,  result  is  produced  by  using  a 
strong  solution  of  alum  instead  of  the  lead  salt,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  from  my  own  experiments,  the  reaction,  in  both  cases,  requires 
the  presence  of  soluble  silver  salt*,  .g.,  silver  hyposulphite  or  the 
double  salt  of  silver  and  sodium.  This  is  decomposed  by  either 
acetate  of  lead  or  alum  with  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  and  other 
forms  of  sulphur,  including  of  course,  in  the  case  of  lead  acetate,  the 
sulphide  of  that  metal.  A  slightly  washed  print,  after  removal  froitti 
the  hypo,  may  be  thus  toned,  but  I  never  succeeded  in  producing  any' 
appreciable  change  when  the  proof  had  been  thoroughly  freed  from 
silver  hyposulphite — that  is  to  say,  a  perfectly  washed  print,  reim- 
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locned  in /re«i  hypo  before  treatmeiit  with  the  "toning" aoluticn, 
failed  to  giTe  the  rame  result. 

It  it  curiona,  eeeing  that  the  change  aiiae*  from  the  decompoeition 
of  a  Mbatance  vitb  which  the  print  ia  uniformlr  pervaded,  that  the 
whites  and  lighter  ttnta  should  not  show  an  even  greater  changu  of 
colour  tlian  the  ihadowa,  stnee  ths  my  sGghtestdepiMitioa  of  silver  or 
lead  sulphide  woald  be  mors  pslpabls  on  an  ezpaaas  d  white  paper 
tlMn  where  a  deposit  of  ailrer  already  existed.  But  such  is  not  the 
ca<e,  and  I  hare  seen  prints  that  upon  Temoral  from  the  hrpo  hare 
received  a  mere  "  rinas  "  and  after  tivatment  with  the  solutiona  named 
hare  preaeoted  a  reall/  respectable  sppearance.  IIow  long  tbey 
might  continue  in  that  eondilion  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  fear 
not  bag.  Jncics. 


THE  WHOLE  AKT  OF  PHOTOOBAPIIY  IN*  A  SERIES  OF 
EASY  rROGKESSIVE  LESSON'S. 
C'HAnKB  II. — CoKCBBume  Lkxms. 
This  diapter,  it  may  at  once  be  said,  is  not  to  be  devoted  to  the^atore 
and  propertiea  of  lenaes  (wlilch  will  remain  forsabssqueot  treatineDt)* 
but  will  prove  only  aa  a  stepping-stone  to  the  beginner  who  knows  as 
yet  little,  if  anything,  of  photo^rraphy,  yet  is  derirons  of  having  a 
general  idea  of  the  tools  with  which  be  is  tn  worli. 

For  the  pwsent  it  «ill  be  raoogh  to  say  that  lenses  are  either  angle 
or  oooipoaad,  and  thea>  in  turn  w»j  be  either  limple  or  achromatic. 
A  lam  is  Moally  tenned  nagle  when  only  one  is  employed,  and  this 
being  moonted  at  one  end  of  a  short  tabe  with  a  diaphragm  at  the 
other  end  constitutes  a  landscape  Iras,  so  aaaed  because  of  its  being 
specially  suitable  for  laodscapas  or  for  outdoor  groups  in  contradis- 
tioetioa  to  one  wUefa  hu  a  leos  at  s«eh  cad  of  the  tube  with  a 
diaphngm  midway  bet  we— ,  and  which  is  more  suitable  for  srchi- 
teetnre  or  eopyiag,  beiag  orthographic  or  rectilinear. 

A  landscape  lena  wiB  eowr  the  plate  both  flatly  anrl  brightly,  but 
if  the  sabjeet  weie  a  hoiue  thsrs  wovld  be  a  slight  curvature  in  such 
linv*  ss  fell  near  the  maigin  of  the  phlo.  liy  employing  two  lensse 
in  the  tabe  the  diatoitioa  of  the  stidght  liMs  caused  by  the  one  lens 
woold  be  eoaaterfcalaiMed  by  the  opposite  diatortioa  of  the  other,  for 
while  erety  daglm  lens  distorts  in  itaatf  it  depends  npoa  the  relation 
of  the  leas  to  the  diapbragm  whether  it  ahall  do  so  ia  one  dnetioa 
or  the  other,  and  with  two  leases  aad  •  Aaphragm  between  we  hare 
the  opyosiag  eooditiaoa  balanced,  the  iwall  being  reotiliaearity. 

This  ia  the  CMS  whether  the  lantM  be  aehnaMtic  or  meiely  riaiple 
hmm  of  tha  sfirtadi  glass  aatnrs. 

Aa  ichioaMtJB  baa  htfage  the  laya  of  every  colour  to  one  general 
focd  poiat,  the  wotUag  or  fhassieil  teat  -^•-j^i^f  with  the  focus 
as  seea  by  the  eye,  or  visaal  foeaa  as  it  ia  teraed  ;  bat  if  simple  or 
aoo-acbromatic  baaea  are  employed  the  focaaang  seraea  of  ground 
glass  would  have  to  be  a  UttU  fiuther  away  from  the  leas  than  the 
pkne  on  which  the  aaasitive  plate  ia  plaaed  ia  order  to  obtain  tha 
sharpeat  leaults.    Tim  precise  distaaoa  ia  oae-fortietb  of  the  foeui. 

The  riagie  achroamtie  or  landMapa  lens  is  a  most  satisfactory 
iiMliaiaaat  tot  a  beginner  in  photogtaphy,  and  one  with  which  be 
will  expetimHa  asaeh  saiisfsctiua  ia  photographing  such  views  and 
scenes  as  will  wigagi  his  atteatiea  for  a  cooridersble  period.  The 
photographic  aapfaaat  aaed  aot  her*  eBBcliide  that  it  rosy  be  better 
for  him  to  porchase  at  ones  a  leas  which  posessses  far  higher  virtues 
than  ihoes  to  be  foand  in  ths  dagtt  aekiaaMtie,  becanae  aot  only  is 
this  a  safe  iiliainsiit  with  which  to  commenes  his  opetatioaa,  but  it 
is  one  which  he  will  aever  ean  to  part  with  in  the  hersafter  of  a 
mors  extaaded  iparfaaee  whea  he  ahaB  have  coaaiderably  addad  to 
Us  optieal  sappttas.    Let  him  also  bear  in  miad  that  some  of  the 

'  aaaa  have  heee  piodaoed  by  thb 


The  bsgiaasi,  too,  msy  be  troabM  to  know  the  meaning  of  the,  to 
him,  eabaliatie  terme  by  which  the  iatsaaity  of  a  leos  as  produced  by 
ite  diaphragma  ia  deaigaaied,  sach  as  /4,  /S,  f-90,  Jfce.  ThU  will 
now  be  ezpkuaed  ia  terme  sulih'ieafty  dmple  ss  to  be  understood  by 
sU.  Suppnne  that  a  isaa  is  said  to  have  been  working  at/A  it  meaus 
that  the  diaphragm  has  aa  apertore  oaa  sixth  of  the  focus  of  the  leas. 
If  the  foeas  be  sts  laehm,  thea  woald  aa  aperture  in  the  diaphragm 
he  one  laA  ia  ordsr  to  ropamMl/4,  aad  this  ratio  hohN  ;fi>rkl  ii<< 
mattfT  what  the  focus  of  the  irae  may  be,  whether  six,  nine,  twelve, 


or  twenty  inches,  /-6  would  simply  be  a  working  aperture  (in  tha 
diaphragm  or  stop)  equalling  a  sixth  of  the  focus.  So  with  other 
figures.  The  lower  the  number  the  greater  will  be  the  intensity  of 
the  light  transmitted  through  the  lens,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
rapidity  of  its  action.  It  is  nut  the  actual  diameter  of  the  aperture 
that  determines  the  rapidity  of  a  lens,  but  the  diameter  aa  compared 
with  its  focus. 

The  most  rapid  of  all  the  lenses  that  have  yet  been  introduced  is 
the  portrait  combination.  This  is  made  with  various  degrees  of 
rapidity.  Some  have  the  unusually  great  aperture  of  /-2-5,  and  ate, 
designated  "  baby "  lenses,  from  their  suitability  for  taking  instan- 
taneous pictures  of  babies  in  even  a  dull  light,  iligh-class  carte  at 
cabinet  lenses  are  constructed  with  an  aperture  of /-d ;  ordinary  por- 
trait lenses  work  at/-4,  and  a  slower  class  of  portrait  lens,  to  which 
such  trade  terms  as  "  D,"  or  "  Universal,"  or  "  Uroup  "  lenses  have 
been  applied,  equal /-O.  In  all  of  the  above  the  back  combination  is 
separated,  an  air  space  being  between  its  two  components. 

The  cemented  "  rapid  "  clam  of  lenaes  eome  next  in  point  of  rapidity. 
The  most  rapid  of  theee,  of  the  Group  or  Euryscope  order,  have 
apertuiee  equal  to/-6,  although  some  of  the  smallest  are/-5'5.  The 
average  "  rapid  "  objective  of  this  class  is/-8.  This  is  known  by  so 
many  trade  names  that  to  designate  them  would  be  impossible.  Next 
ia  order  of  rapidity  follow  the  "  portable  "  lenses  belonging  to  the 
same  ckus,  whose  sperture  usually  equals  /-lO,  although  some  ate  a 
little  more  rapid  than  this.  Last  of  all  come  thoee  intended  to 
embrace  a  very  wide  angle  of  view,  for  the  greater  the  angle  intended 
to  be  iaeluded  the  sowUer  must  be  the  working  aperture. 

Some  siagls  Isaaaa  aie  now  made  to  work  with  so  large  aa 
aperture  as/-d,  but  this  is  mainly  for  portraits  or  groups.  For  land- 
scapes it  is  not  advisable  to  employ  them  with  such  intensity,  bat  to 
stop  them  well  down  ia  order  to  get  depth  and  good  covering  power. 


b 


"GONE  BAD." 
IIow  constantly  do  we  hear  this  expression  applied  to  anything  and 
ererything,from  a  potato  to  a  man,  from  a  piece  of  gelatine  to  a  linislied 
photograpli !  Of  all  tha  moltitude  of  sabstanoes  with  which  the  modem 
photographer  has  to  de*l  I  think  we  would  And  some  difficulty  in 
nieUag  out  a  doiao  which  are  not  liable  at  one  time  or  another  to 
oeteiiorate.  In  the  main  there  are  two  great  causes  for  the  "going 
bad  "  of  both  men  and  materials,  and  these  ate  din  and  neglect.  Cer- 
tain men  then  are  here  and  there  in  this  world  who  ici// keep  their 
iodine  in  paper  parcels,  their  pyro  in  jelly-cans,  and  their  gelatine  in 
the  sink,  for  thees  people  I  do  not  wnto,  but  rather  for  that  well- 
meaning  "  brother  of  the  dirty  fingers  "  who  finds  the  obstinate  moral 
obliquity  of  his  matelials  a  source  of  serious  expenditure,  both  of 
money  and  temper.  For  thii  brother  in  adversity  the  chemist  msy 
draw  certain  vaJuable  or  curious  facte  from  his  experience.  Firstly, 
than,  to  take  the  case  of  solutions ;  these  are  all,  more  or  less,  liable  to 
evaporate.  How  may  this  be  preveoted  P  If  a  solution  hss  to  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  absolutely  uncnanged  there  is  really  no  certain  method 
whereby  this  mav  be  acoompliahed,  except  by  sealing  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  liquid  with  the  blowpipe.  Narrow-necked  flasks  and  tubes 
of  all  sorts  may  be  treated  in  this  way  without  much  difficulty  by 
any  one  who  has  even  a  little  eiperiuuce  of  glass  working,  and  tvhu 
pos stilts  a  gas  blowpipe.  TLU  procest  is  actually  used  now  by  certain 
dealers  who  send  out  t«ady-m.>do  develo^r  in  sealed  tubes ;  mid 
cbk^ride  of  gold  is  alwsys  packed  iu  this  n  ay.  .'Vs  using  the  contents 
of  a  sealed  Uaak  or  tube  involves  destroying  the  ves<iet,  this  method, 
although  the  only  absolutely  tnistwurlliy  uoe,  is  too  expensive  and 
troublMome  to  be  generally  employed.  It  might  otten  be  used  with 
advantage  where  unstebk;  substances  have  to  be  carried  a  very  long 
distance  before  use,  the  tubea  being  opened  and  their  contente  trans- 
ferred to  bottles  when  neceaasry. 

AU  this  however,  so  far  as  tlie  majority  of  photographers  are  con- 
cerned, is  not  practical  politics.  With  tlieui  the  question  reduces  itH-Jf 
to.  How  msy  the  contouteof  bottles  be  preserved  unchanged  Y  To  begin 
with  then  ;  do  you  know  how  to  tie  down  a  cork  or  stopper  ?  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  do  not.  A  knot,  hu.vever  bimple, 
cannot  be  made  intelligible  by  description  without  a  number  of  dia- 
grams, so  for  the  acquirement  of  tins  art  it  is  best  to  see  the  thing 
done  by  a  dmggist  or  other  experienced  person.  Stoppers  of  bottle., 
oootainiag  strong  ammonia  or  ether  should  always  be  tied  down;  Ijut 
stoppi>m  are  lishlo  to  stick,  an  event  m  liich  oftwi  leads  (o  tbu  m.cr\liii-t 
o(  t/vith  bottle  snd  contei.tj.  Il  is  said  tlint  Ibis  may  be  pre\euted 
by  covering  the  stopper  with  a  thin  film  <'f  paia.iin  wax.    U.-rtaia 
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■  ,hould  never  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles,  because  they  in- 
!S5^1«  the^ppen.  to  stick  sooner  or  later.  These  are  for  t^ie 
Z5i2rt^Xu«oe.  wfch  are  acted  on  by  the  air,  such  as  causUc 
SSlTw  MdTairbonaU^  of  potash  or  soda,  ferrous  sulphate,  water 
•^kc  For  these  indiarubber  corks  are  the  best,  common  corks 
Jtwt  quickly  attacked  by  the  caustic  substances.  It  is  often 
dSZult  to  ^t  a  cork  which  fits  really  air  tight,  but  this  may 
■    the  following  manner: -Select  a  cork  of  good  sound 


ft 


,«-,^^WMiderabrf  tc^'uiX^foTthe  bottle  to  be  fitted, and  boil 
?r^  f^^  fe>v  mfnutes ;  it  will  become  so  soft  that  it  can  easily 
toTJ^ntoits  place,  and  after  it  is  colditwil  retain  the  exact 
tal^ho  botUe  neck.  A  t«8t  tube  or  thin  flask  is  very  apt  to  break 
Omiked  in  this  way.  In  order  to  keep  ammonia  solution  of  approxi- 
«2S^>wn  strengUi,  a  very  simple  plan  is  to  dilute  the  -86  ammonia 
aTtoMrbt  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  then  always  use  twice 
tlw^i^uity  sUted  in  mixtures.  A  few  liquids  may  be  prevented 
fcwB  evaporating  by  a  layer  of  oil,  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
■Mur  to  liquids  which  might  dissolve  the  oil,  such  as  alcohol  and  ether, 
f»  to  those  which  might  act  chemically  on  it,  Uke  the  caustic  alkaUes; 
biOta  as  few,  if  any,  oils  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water  the  method  is  always  objectionable.  A  few  solutions,  instead 
ft  evaporating  and  becoming  stronger,  decompose  on  keeping  and  so 
kecome  weaker.  Potassium  permanganate  solution  gives  off  oxygen 
fmA  becomes  weaker  after  keeping  for  some  months. 

So  much  then  for  liquids  which  lose  some  part  of  their  substance 
on  keepii^.  Let  us  consider  now  the  more  difficult  subject  of  pre- 
TantB^the  addition  of  oxygen  or  water  from  the  air  to  materials 
irti^baTe  an  attraction  for  these  substances.  The  first  thing  the 
abotographer  will  naturally  think  of  in  this  connexion  is  pyrogallic 
■fM  Ihave  lately  performed  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  pre- 
serratioQ  of  pvrogallic  solutions,  a  report  of  which  I  hope  to  lay 
hOa^  the  readers  of  the  Journal  at  an  early  date. 

Solstances  which  are  deliquescent  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in 
IbotUes  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  but  even  this  may  not  always 
r^Krt>  A  few  bodies  which  are  extremely  deliquescent,  sulphuric 
•tid  aod  line  chloride  for  instance,  attract  moisture  through  the  best 
mmti  stoppers.  At  first  sight  this  seems  impossible,  but  it  happens 
■D  tliM  way.  A  little,  let  us  say  of  the  zinc  chloride,  sticks  in  the 
Mdk  of  the  bottle  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  soon  absorbs  so 
B^  natex  as  to  turn  liquid ;  we  then  have  a  fi^lm  of  liquid  exposed 
OB  tte  coe  hand  to  the  absolutely  dry  ur  inside  the  bottle,  and  on 
tha  other  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  The  solution  becomes 
tfsy  concentrated  on  one  side  and  weak  on  the  other,  and  diffusion 
toids  t<:»  mix  the  whole,  so  that  water  is  always  gradually  carried  in 
and  evaporates  from  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  This 
preoees  is  naturally  a  slow  one,  but  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
aznoont  of  water  which  could  pass  through  a  good  stopper  in  a  few 
.  »Hr^*"  All  this  explanation  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here  did  it 
■ot  point  out  the  remedy,  which  is  to  clean  the  stopper  and  apply  a 
tnoe  of  grease,  or,  if  that  be  objectionable,  to  wax  it  round  the  top 
with  a  hot  wire.  All  solutions  of  ferrous  salts  (and  the  solids  in  a  less 
degree)  are  liable  to  spoil  by  absorbing  oxygen.  As  the  substances 
■K  dicap  it  is  usually  best  to  make  them  up  as  they  are  wanted ;  but 
old  solutions  may  be  reduced  by  boiling  with  clean  iron  or  zinc  and 
fiHoing.  A  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  containing  no  ferric  should 
ipre  a  pore  white  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Ferrous 
ammcoium  sulphate  has  almost  exactly  the  same  reducing  qualities  as 
lenous  salphate,  and  keeps  much  better  both  as  crystals  and  as  solu- 
tion. Solutions  cf  nit  rate  of  silver  often  become  black  by  keeping, 
lUaia entirely  due  to  the  use  of  impure  materials  or  dirty  bottles; 
yaealTer  nitrate  dissolved  in  distilled  water  should  remain  clear  in- 
•efioKrij,  either  in  daylight  or  in  the  dark,  if  kept  in  a  well-stoppered 
hottle.  Traces  of  organic  matter,  such  as  may  enter  from  the  air, 
-will  cause  a  black  precipitate.  Somewhere  I  have  seen  the  statement 
that  thice  is  a  micro-organism  or  germ  which  inhabits  the  surface 
•f  caijatak  ol  nitrate  of  silver.  This,  however,  cannot  be  the  case, 
fcecanse  the  protoplasm  of  the  creature  would  Iw  immediately  destroyed 
bjeoDtact  with  the  caustic. 

Abhmgh  "  germs "  certainly  cannot  live  on  nitrate  of  silver,  the 

Aanthegrcan  live  and  thrive  upon  are  many  and  various.    They 

«a»n>aaish  apon  the  most  hopelessly  unfertile  soil.    Be  it  reraem- 

laa^  MowevM,  that  no  organism  can  live  long  or  grow  at  all  upon 

1  tDrfaee  nchich  is  dry ;  hence  the  necessity  for  keeping  plates  and 

5*btwin  iiLd«y  jplaces.    Speaking  generally,  mast  organic  substances, 

nS  mxatr  morganic,  are   liable  to  "go  bad"  by  putrefaction   or 

—Ming.    The  following  solutions  I  have  found  to  mould  or  fer- 

Mst  on  keeping:— I'otassium  nitrate   (even  saturated  solutions), 

infinin  i'Ulphule  (very  slowly),  tartaric  and  citric  acid,  and  all  tar- 

tiattsy  citTBte!>,  or  acetates,  except  those  of  silver.     The  cliange  is 

a^Kij^ietardifd  ami  often  prevented  entirely  in  concentrated  solu- 


tions. Liquids  containing  sugar,  starch,  gelatine,  albumen,  or  gum, 
all  spoil  so  rapidly  that  antiseptics  have  to  be  used  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  more  than  a  few  days.  The  choice  of  antiseptics  open  to  the 
photographer  is  not  large,  as  he  must  avoid  like  the  plague  anything 
which  could  conceivably  affect  the  permanency  of  his  photographs. 
He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  assert  dogmatically  that  any 
treatment  which  had  not  been  tried  for  at  least  twenty  years  would 
not  affect  silver  prints,  but  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  go  alcohol 
and  eucalyptus  oil  must  be  safe  preservatives  for  mountants,  and  the 
latter  is  a  more  effective  antiseptic  than  carbolic  acid. 

Litmus  solution  occupies  a  unique  position,  in  that  it  must  be  kept 
in  open  vessels  to  prevent  its  loss  of  colour.  Old  litmus,  which  has 
grown  brown  or  nearly  colourless  with  keeping,  may  be  restored  to 
Its  original  brilliancy  by  leaving  it  for  a  few  days  in  an  open  flat 
dish. 

All  these  putrefactive  changes  may  be  combated,  either  by  the 
use  of  antiseptics  or  preservatives,  or  by  sterilising.  The  latter  process 
might  be  resorted  to  by  photographers  more  frequently  than  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  gelatine  solutions,  and  such  preparations 
which  stand  boiling,  but  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  addition  of  an 
antiseptic.  Sterilisation  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  is  performed  by 
boiling  the  liquid  and  then  excluding  all  but  filtered  air  from  contact 
with  its  surface;  in  other  words,  by  plugging  the  flask  or  bottle 
tightly  with  clean  cotton  wool.  This  allows  air  or  steam  to  pass 
through  freely,  but  stops  all  germs  of  fermentation  or  moulds.  Even 
the  most  highly  putrescible  liquids,  if  properly  sterilised,  may  be  kept 
ndefinitely.  0. 1.  Bubton, 


AN  EASY  AND  ECONOMICAL  METHOD  OF  MAKING 
LANTERN  PLATES.— IV. 

Aftbh  the  emulsion  has  been  melted  and  made  up  to  eight  ounces  it 
is  ready  for  being  filtered. 

A  great  many  ingenious  and  complicated  methods  of  doing  this 
have  been  proposed,  but  I  prefer  to  do  anything  in  as  simple  a  manner 
as  possible,  so  I  always  use  a  common  glass  paraflin  lamp  chimney, 
the  sort  with  a  small  outside  rim  round  the  bottom  edge ;  they  cost 
about  2d.  each.  Over  the  bottom  I  tie  a  fine  linen  handkerchief  (six 
or  eight  thicknesses),  and  then  pour  the  melted  emulsion  into  the 
glass  and  give  a  good  hard  blow  in  at  the  top  and  the  emulsion  goes 
through  splendidly. 

The  emulsion  is  now  ready  for  coating  the  plates.  We  shall 
require  a  level  surface  for  the  plates  to  lay  upon  while  the  gelatine  is 
setting ;  if  one  has  not  a  table  or  shelf  perfectly  level,  a  drawing 
board,  levelled  with  the  aid  of  three  wedges,  or,  what  I  prefer,  three 
screws,  will  do  very  well.  Two  of  the  screws  are  screwed  about 
half  an  inch  through  the  wood  near  the  two  corners  at  one  end  of 
the  board,  the  third  screw  passes  through  the  wood  midway  between 
the  two  opposite  corners.  The  screws  act  as  three  feet  for  the  board, 
and  from  their  positions  form  the  three  points  of  a  triangle. 

A  level  is  placed  midway  between  the  two  corner  screws,  and 
they  are  screwed  in  or  out  until  the  board  is  level.  .  The  level  is  then 
put  lengthways  along  the  board,  and  the  third  screw  is  raised  or 
lowered  as  required.    File  off  the  sharp  points  of  the  screws. 

Looking  round  a  glass  cutter's  shop  some  years  ago,  on  his  scrap 
heap  I  saw  a  number  of  strips  of  plate  glass  two  or  three  inches 
wide.  These  were  just  what  1  wanted,  and  I  had  them  cut  up  into 
sixteen  and  twenty  inch  lengths.  They  are  much  better  to  lay  the 
coated  plates  upon  than  a  large  flat  surface  ;  besides,  sometimes  a 
little  of  the  emulsion  will  run  over  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  cause  it 
to  stick  to  the  levelling  slab,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  detach  it  if  these 
strips  of  glass  are  used,  but  it  is  often  an  awkward  job  if  one  uses  a 
large  slab  of  slate  or  plate  glass  to  get  a  plate  off  it  if  it  sticks. 

I  lay  these  strips  of  glass  on  my  level  table  or  board,  and  as  the 
plates  are  coated  with  the  emulsion  they  are  placed  upon  them  for  it 
to  thoroughly  set,  the  plates  are  then  put  in  the  racks  ready  to  go 
into  the  drying  box. 

The  best  receptacle  for  holding  the  emulsion  when  coating  plates 
is,  I  think,  an  ordinary  invahd  cup  (with  the  handle  at  the  side), 
because  any  air  bubbles  formed  when  pouring  the  surplus  emulsion 
bock  remain  on  the  surface,  and  the  emulsion  passing  down  the  spout 
is  drawn  from  beneath.  With  care,  however,  a  bottle  or  measure 
can  be  used  to  hold  it. 

As  to  the  temperature  of  the  emulsion  when  coating,  I  prefer  it  to 
be  as  cool  as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  flowing  readdy  over  the 
plate.  If  it  is  too  warm  it  does  not  flow  in  such  an  even  wave  over 
the  plate,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  edges.  But  with  a  very  little 
practice  one  soon  learns  the  right  temperature,  &c.,  for  plate  coating. 

Old  collodion  workers,  or,  indeed,  any  one  who  can   varnish  a 
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MgAtive,  win  find  no  difficulty  in  coating  the  plates.  Breathe  on  the 
Mirface  of  the  glass,  poor  a  pool  of  emnl^on  on  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  flow  it  to  the  further  corneis,  then  to  the  left  hand  nearer 
comer,  and  finally  to  the  right  hand  comer,  from  whence  the  surplus 
is  poured  badi  into  the  cup.  The  plate  is  gently  rocked  for  two  or 
three  tcww^f,  and  then  carefully  placed  on  one  of  the  glass  slips  for 
the  emolaioa  to  set,  and  another  plate  is  coated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Rather  leas  than  a  drachm  of  emolakm  will  be  sufficient  for  each 
plate,  and  it  is  as  well  to  check  off  the  number  uf  plates  coated  with 
the  amount  of  emulsion  used  erery  now  and  then  (allowing  about 
nine  plates  to  the  onnoe  of  emulsioii),  because  as  the  latter  cools  more 
clings  to  the  sniHoe  of  the  plate,  ud  it  is  necessary  to  drain  it  a 
little  oiors. 

It  save*  a  ^reat  amount  ot  time  in  coating  if  one  can  get  a  friend 
to  help  by  tudng  the  plates  aa  thay  an  coated  and  biying  them  on 
the  glass  strijps.  W'itb  his  asastUM  cn«  can  easily  coat  a  gross  of 
small  plates  in  an  hour. 

One  of  the  heat  formate  for  the  darelopnient  ot  these  plates'which 
I  hare  fotud  so  far  is  the  following: — 

No.  1. 

Hydroqoinone ISgiains. 

Sulphite  of  soda 76      „ 

Water 6  oonoes. 

No.  8. 

Carbonate  of  potash    OOgiatas. 

Water    Sonnota. 

Na  S. 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potasaiom. 

Use  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  S,  and  add  two  or  three  rnxntas  of 
No.  3.  With  sooM  samplea  of  gahtina,  bowerer,  no  fanadde 
restiainer  will  ba  nqidrsd.  IIbbbut  S.  SrABins. 


A  PHANTOM  a  A  FHOTOOIIAPH. 
Taa  TSBsnbie  and  usually  quist  town  of  Ipswich  u  at  pnseni  in  a 
brmeot,  and  all  thiaafli  Iha  appsanaea  e(  a  flgure  in  a  pfaologiaphie 
negatiTc  o(  a  riTcr  sesaa,  no  snah  flgnm  baring  been  sesn  by  aHbar  of  tha 
tvo  ganlkoMa  whosa  sawsws  ware  boqr  la  dqisting  iL  Wa  Isara  the 
stciy  frcaa  Iba  Btt  Jiv"*"  ^"9  Tima,  trpB  wboae  columns  we  hare 
eoodaoaad  what  lolksra. 

It  appwis  that  on  Saturday  last)  tiba  imlaaMa  rafsnwl  to  (Mr.  a 
Cash,  liiilii  el  Iba  BhixalMU  Boaid  Bahool.  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Pringle, 
saikilar)««alakiiw|lMls«iavbaof  fta  Oippinc.  Bolb  tbe  flsntlsman 
■entksMdaramambaisafthaAaBalMrPbalofrapUaaoeialy:  Mr.  Cash 
was  the  opankar,  Md.  tba  Ufbl  bstai  ktiOTRbla.  be  obtainad 
views  atvaiiow  poiaita  oa  tba  iliwiMs  One  of  Iba 
hpiits*  ben  tba  look  fflaa,  sfaowod  a  laaefa  of  Iba  rhar  in  tbe  iofa- 
poaaa.witb  trasa  omabadowinf  tba  bank  on  ana  side  aadagroopcf 
boysfaUiW  OB  tba  otbar;  tba  sad  «f  Iba  Btaam  Laandiywaa  in  the 
middb  dialaaas,  and  (ar  b«(yoad  wsn  *a  iflia  of  lbs  Prsabytarian  ehnreh 
and  the  loefs  of  other  bniUbifB.  Tba  ftilrigisfh  waa  lak«  on  an 
ordiaaiy  dry  plate  by  Iba  lirtaatMiow  praaasa.  Haitbar  Mr.  Cash  nor 
hJsasB^nfcw  saw  anytbi^  Wi— I «r ■yalarioiM  at  tba  tim».  Uwas 
abontlear  o^alosk  in  tba  aB«noaB.and  Iba  son  waa  shining  bri^Uy 
opon  the  aaitea  of  ttia  water  tnm  baUad  tba  eamara. 

In  Iba  iiwlai.  bOMfsr,  wbfla  daialoying  this  partienlai  plate— Mr. 
Priagla  bsiag  still  ia  bia  swiyy  ba  was  psrfsaliy  astounded  by^ao 
appsaranaa  wUeb  ba  bad  no*ar  aaaa  wfaaa  laking  Iba  pholognyh,  and 
tor  which  be  eoold  ia  no  way  aeaonnt  On  auaiplalliig  Iba  davalavaMnt 
there  was  plainly  reraaled,  in  tba  lofagraaad  of  Uie  pietaro,t|ba  flgnra  of 
a  wooan.  apparently  floating  upright  in  the  water,  as  it  is.daelared  that 
drowned  bodiaa  somethnes  will  attar  immaiaioD  lor  a  eaitain'  length  of 
lima.  ••  I  eannotfailbaUaal  explain  bow  it  got  tbars."  said  Mr.  Cash, 
whan  inlSTTiswed  oa  Monday,  *•  bat  ban  ia  tba  aagatire,  and  you  can 
ase  lor  yonrsaU."  And.  s^a  onr  Ipawiab  eentsmporary,  it  ean  only 
ba  said  Ibat  tlia  woaoan  ia  anmialakably  abown.  It  is  no  shadowy  like- 
asaa  diSsolt  to  dslsal,  aor  doaa  M  nvrira  peintiag  out  belars  tha  Unea 
eaa  ba  tnaad,  aa  wilb  tba  fmatt  jlttmm  ao  soamanly  saan.  Tbe  taes 
and  bead  ars  eisaiiy  onllinad :  iha  aaiM  an  hi^iag  stnigfat  by  Iba  side  of 
tba  body,  whioh  ia  alad  in  ordinaiy  Inala  attira.  and  ia  viaibU  to  tha 
waist;  andibaportnM  (snaiaQy  appaua  to  ba  that  of  a  laU  and  aoasaiy 
yoongwoHv.  Tbaw ia notbli^  miiilii  ia  tha  pbotognyb. altbongfa 
it  looks  weird  and  ^[MMt-Uka. 

Caable  to  aeeoont  tor  tlia  ^parition,  Mr.  Cash  eommonioated  with 
Iba  borough  police,  one  of  wbon  was  so  struck  with  the  reality  of  the 
piataia  that  bs  at  fini  iaagiaad  it  to  naambta  some  woman  in  the  town. 


and  inquired  whether  she  had  lately  been  beard  of.  Next  moining'ttn 
rirer  was  dragged  at  this  particular  spot,  but  no  body  was  {oaad;  aa4 
so  tsr,  therefore,  the  climax  o<  the  narnttive  is  happily  left  wanting. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was  a  defect  in  tbe  film,  and  fba 
hypothesis  might  be  entertained  if  the  figure  were  not  eo  well-deftaedt; 
bat  it  is  bard,  if  not  impossible,  to  believe  that  it  is  the  mere  lessU  oC 
aeeident — that  the  shape  should  be  so  exactly  that  of  a  waman,  ocOmC 
it  should  fall  in  the  picture  at  the  precise  spot  where  it  is  seen.  1  iiiiflMr 
theory  is  that  the  plate  had  been  used  before,  and  that  the  old  aegatha 
was  not  completely  cleaned  off.  In  reply  to  this,  however,  it  is  ssid  OnC 
the  pUte.wasJnew,  and  that,  as  a  matter  ot  tact,  it  is  cheaper  to  issnebsrik 
plates  than  to  reprepare  old  onea.  It  is  altogether  a  perplexing  myatasy. 
There  is  tbe  girl  in  the  photograph,  and,  like  the  fiy  in  amber,  aeba^f 
knows  how  she  got  there.  About  the  good  faith  of  the  operstort  ia  0m 
matter  there  can  be  no  queetion,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  oddait 
things  ever  chronicled  that  a  river  should  be  dragged  all  on  aoooant  of  a 
phantom  in  a  photograph. 


CAMERA   CLUB   CONFERENCE   PAPERS. 

IV. 

PHOTOOBAPHY  AND  THE  LAW  OF  ERBOB. 

By  Caraci  AB!in,  C£.,  B.E.,  F.B.S. 

Taa  Coafarenoe,  I  hope,  will  exensa  sooh  an  uncanny  title  as  that  ^ 

I  have  ehosen.  It  looks  odd,  to  say  the  least,  seemingly  indicating  thsC 
pbotogr^thy  is  sobjeel  to  errors  of  some  deaeription.  I  am  not  gaing  ta 
aatar  mto  any  optieal  amrs  to  which  it  is  liable,  but  only  to  its  iaabUito 
to  nndsr  tmtlifuUy  tlie  grsdations  ot  blsok  and  white.  A  questioa  whieh 
I  have  oflan  aakad  nqrseU  is  this :  "  In  a  nsgatiTe  or  in  a  print,  de  tba 
valnea  in  density  of  deposit,  that  is,  in  the  transloeaney  of  the  former  aad 
in  tha  biseknsaa  of  tba  laltar,  have  any  relation  to  the  Talue  in  mtanrilf 
of  the  li^t  eating  to  prodnee  sooh  density  or  Uaekneas?" 

This  question,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  very  often  asked  myssU,  as  Wf 
writings  will  show ;  but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  have  been  aUa  In 
answer  tbe  question  satiataotorily  to  myself,  and  I  hope  it  will  appaar 
equally  satisfaotosy  to  tbe  meeting. 


II  US  initial  bnpael  of  light  has  to  be  given  in  order  that  amj  t 
nay  ba  tiaibia  on  a  nawtlfa  or  print  on  development,  we  may  sanaaa^ 
alter  Hab  aa  iapaal,  that  aqnal  ineramenU  of  intensity  in  light  wilTgiva 
equal  incremsnto  of  aetioa  on  tha  sansitiva  salt;  but  it  by  no  meana 
follows  that  tba  ilmiilj  of  dspoait  will  prooaed  by  equal  increments.  Aa 
an  aiampla.  il  wo  taha  an  failasity  ot  light  whioh  we  may  represent  kg 
1,  and  another  inlsnaity  of  light  which  we  may  represent  by  i,  aad  aUow 
to  aat  on  diSHMt  parte  of  tlie  same  plate,  it  by  no  meana  taUamt 
■  dataloMnsattta  opaaitiy  eaosed  byths  latter  will  bedouUsthst 
bytbolonsar.  Waisay  look  at  it  in  this  way:  II  we  have"*" 
eiiaalardiaaa  of  Tory  thin  metsOlio  sUvar,  and  pbMa  them  at  randai— 
an  area  of  a  ^vnn  sise,  it  may  be,  or  may  not  ba.  that  soma  will  isafsj 
otbaia;  bat  the  ehaaees  are  maoh  grsalsr  that,  if  ws  have  S  «  ef  thsaa 
disss,  aad  aoattar  them  at  raadoo  on  tba  same  area,  some  will  ovarii 
othan.  Sanpoas  in  tha  aaaa  of  tba  a  disea  none  ortdapped,  bat  thai  ia 
tba  aaas  of  Iba  fl  N  diaea  aoata  did.  and  il  tba  area  of  aaefa  diae  was  a.  aad 
the  area  of  tba  suteaa  on  whioh  tbsy  ware  scattered  waa  Atksatatfaa 
first  case  the  transparanoy  of  tbe  soitaosa  to  light  would  be  asasansd  im 
(A-nn),  and  in  the  seoond.  A-(3  na-2  nk)  =  A  -  2  n  {a  -  ky,  mbae k m 
the  amount  of  average  orarlap  of  tbe  diaos.  Evidently,  then,  the  (csaa- 
parency  of  the  hut  area  would  not  be  twice  that  of  tbe  former.  In  Iba 
same  manner  it  ean  be  argnad  that  by  inenaaing  the  number  of  naitiaha 
to  S,  4,  Ae.,  "  a,"  tlia  transnareney,  would  not  be  proportioaal  to  tka 
nnafaar  of  partielea  seattarad.  This  is  axaelly  what  ooeora  whaa  M^ 
aote  on  a  ftbn.  Tha  aambar  of  partielea  of  deposited  silver  ia  a  giiaB 
area  ara  praaamably  proportiaaal  to  tlia  intanai^  of  the  light  aeting,  brt 
they  are  in  a  sense  seatterad  at  landotn  over  that  area,  and  henoi  as 
overlap,  and  tba  orarl^ping  inoreases  as  tha  number  of  partiolsaca 
II  this  wars  not  sows  ooght  to  have  an  intensity  of  light  in  which  a) 
opaoity  is  introdoead  alter  a  oertain  exposure,  which  we  know  is  not.ths 
ease. 

Were  it  so  in  a  Spurge's  anaitoaiater,  in  which  the  TUgtit  athuitieain 
each  chamber  ineraasas  8*,  wa  oajdit,  il  we  know  the  size  of  a  pattida,  to 
be  able  to  nalenlate  tbe  ennra  of  desoent.  This  can  be  iiinlilj  Imm.lliii 
il  we  measured  tiie  traasparaney  of  the  part  of  the  plate  where  tbeaatsa- 
utf  of  tlie  light  waa  known,  tlien  that  would  give  us  a  measois  af  tbt 
aiaaa  of  tbs  partielea  dapoaited,  and  wa  ought  to  be  ablate  oalffalate  Ibr 
tiaaaparaney  for  any  other  intensity  ol  light  Thus,  on  a-seasUeaastei 
plate,  il  tlie  smaileat  bote  gave  a  transparency  to  light  of  i'$,  af  ti« 
original  light  falling  on  it,  than  we  should  know  that  the  silver  depoal 
waa  xhol  tb»  araa  en  wfaiab  it  was  scattered.  At  the  tenrtk  smaUesi 
bote,  iHiaro  the  light  seting  ia  doubled,  the  silver  would  oeenyy  ri ,  tt 
the  area,  and  the  transparency  would  be  ^^  ;  at  tlie  seventh  kde  «t  wsri< 
be  ,|„  and  tha  tianqiarency  A% ;  similarly,  the  tenth  hole  woukLfisn 
,*A,  the  Uiirteenth  ^,  tbe  sixteenth  M>  ^^^  nineteenth  ,Vo  of  taaa- 
panney,  while  the  twanty-saoond  would  cause  total  opacity,  of  dejxxit. 
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Vow,  from  abaolate  measnrement  we  know  that  snch  is  not  the  case ; 
(he  curve  which  a  developed  plate  exposed  in  the  sensitometer  takes  is 
very  different,  as  the  diagrams  show.  The  curve  which  the  transparency 
takes  is  identical  with  the  curve  of  error  of  observation,  taking  for 
•baeissffi  the  number  of  the  holes  and  not  their  area.  I  may  refer  you  to 
Sir  G.  Airy's  book  on  the  Theory  of  Errort,  and  there  you  will  end  that 
the  probability  of  an  observation  being  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  truth 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  A'-At "  ^-^^  where  A'  is  the  probability  of 
•rror  and  x  the  distance  from  the  truth. 

I  should  like  here  to  give  the  measurements  of  the  apertures  of  a  sensi- 
tometer made  on  Spurge's  plan,  in  order  to  show  the  accuracy  which  is 
attainable  by  it.  The  holes  were  measured  by  a  micrometer  made  by 
Hilger,  which  is  capable  of  measuring  to  tthiVbi!  °'  ^^  '°'^-  '^^^  following 
BMamres  were  made  in  -rahns  of  an  inch.  The  largest  hole  is  indicated 
as  having  the  highest  number ;  the  holes  diminish  in  area  by  ^ 


■OLE  Ho. 

TBBoanicu.. 

Measuseo. 

_^ 1 

Diuneter: 

Diameter : 

ton 

Area. 

ten 

Area. 

thoDBaiidths. 

thonsandtbs. 

10 

4560 

1683 

4560 

1633 

» 

4017 

1267 

4063 

1296 

S8 

3605 

1017 

3620 

1029 

27 

8202 

814 

3220 

817 

28 

2856 

642 

2873 

648 

25 

2497 

491 

2560 

616 

24 

2290 

412 

2280 

409 

23 

2031 

324 

2030 

324 

22 

1818 

260 

1810 

258 

21 

1642 

211 

1010 

204 

20 

143» 

162 

1436 

162 

19 

1260 

122 

1280 

129 

18 

1145 

102 

1140 

102 

17 

1010 

81 

1010 

81 

16 

894 

62-7 

905 

64-5 

15 

800 

603 

806 

510 

14 

724 

41-2 

718 

405 

13 

650 

32-2 

640 

32-2 

12 

554 

241 

670 

25-5 

11 

512 

20-6 

608 

20-2 

10 

465 

17-0 

452 

161 

9 

416 

13-6 

403 

12-8 

8 

358 

101 

359 

10-1 

7 

305 

7-.3 

320 

8-1 

6 

285 

6-4 

285 

6-4 

5 

231 

4-16 

231 

4-15 

4 

217 

3-7 

226 

40 

8 

194 

2-9 

202 

3-2 

3 

181 

2-6 

179 

2-5 

1 

158 

20 

160 

20 

The  b<Hing  of  the  holes  will  be  seen  to  be  very  accurate,  and  the  devia- 
tion from  what  was  desired  is  as  small  as  can  be  expected.  In  the  very 
small  holes  the  percentage  of  error  is  much  larger  tlum  in  the  large  ones, 
which  might  be  anticipated. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


rUGJECTING  LIFE-LIKE  MOTIONS. 
Thb  po^jularity  of  tlie  table  Zoetrope  and  kindred  instruments  was 
sufficiently  great  when  the  optical  lantern  rose  (by  leaps  and  bounds)  in 
p«iblic  appreciation  for  its  principle  to  be  applied  to  various  apparatus 
capable  of  projecting  its  phenomena  on  tlie  screen ;  and  among  the 
most  successful  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Lantern  Zoetrope,  or 
•wheel  of  life,  and  lieale's  Choreutoscope.  The  best  of  the  former  is 
rhe  well-known  mahogany  slide  with  brass  fittings  and  interchanging 
4itc8  of  gla-ss,  having  photographic  designs  of  such  subjects  as  "  The 
Skater,"  "  The  Uottle  Imp,""  Fishes  Swimming,"  and  "The  Giant's 
Ladder."  These  are  very  effective,  but  being  in  black  and  white, 
and  only  illuminated  when  on  the  screen  by  about  one-eighth  of  the 
Vight  employed  in  the  lantern  (because  a  metal  disc  has  to  revolve 
fKjiidlv  in  front  of  the  de.-ign  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  of  motion, 
«ul  thii  disc  has  ouly  a  umall  section  out  out  of  it  for  the  liglit  to' 
yam  through),  it  only  answered  for  very  powerfully  lighted  lanteins. 
The  lieale's  Choreutoscope  permits  of  either  coloured  or  photographic 
J>iclures  being  rapidly  shown  in  succession,  so  that  by  persistence  uf 
vi.-ion  the  objijct  a|>parenily  moves  on  the  screen.  The  original,  made 
by  Mr.  JJeale,  and  used  at  the  Koyal  Polytechnic  Institution,  had  the 
designs  on  a  Urge  circular  disc  of  gl«s»,  and  the  present  commercial 
luiiUrn  Choreutoscope  has  a  long  slide  with  a  number  of  figures  on 
wMch,  by  the  movement  of  a  cam  and  shutter,  momentarily  obscures 


one  picture  and  advances  or  retires  the  slide  one  space,  so  that  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  the  same  figure  is  shown  (with  normal  illumination) 
and  apparent  motion  conveyed.  The  Praxmo»cope  is  a  development 
of  the  wlieel  of  life,  and  lias  the  advantage  of  showing  a  series  of 
pictures  by  reflection  from  mirrors  instead  of  through  slits  in  the 
wheel  (as  in  the  original).  This  was  adapted  by  the  French  maker 
for  lantern  projection,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  care  with  which  the 
mechanical  part  was  made,  notwithstanding  that  a  comparatively 
high  price  was  charged  for  it,  the  demand,  at  least  in  England,  was 
very  small.  The  designs  were  painted  on  pieces  of  glass  taped 
together,  so  that  when  placed  in  the  wheel  for  revolving  they  would 
make  a  circle.  Some  modification  of  this  apparatus  should  be 
scientifically  and  commercially  successful  if  well  made  at  a  moderate 
price. 

It  has  been  left  for  Mr.  Eadweard  Muybridge,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  perfect  an  apparatus  for  not  only  photographing  the 
consecutive  phases  of  animal  and  other  movements,  but  also  for  re- 
producing them  on  the  lantern  screen.  The  projection  apparatus  he 
calls  the  Zoopraxucope.  It  is  an  enlarged  Zoetrope,  as  far  as  it 
contains  a  circular  disc  with  the  designs  on,  and  a  metal  disc  with  the 
riits  in,  but  it  is  necessarily  far  more  substantially  constructed,  for 
the  disc  ia  about  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  in  order  that  varying 
rates  of  speed  can  be  obtained  it  has  driving  wheels  and  gear  for  rapid 
or  slow  rotation.  It  will  bo  understood  that,  as  the  large  disc  of  glass 
with  the  designs  on  has  to  rotate  vertically  in  front  of  the  lantern 
condenser,  a  special  form  of  apparatus  has  to  be  made,  and  so  the 
lantern  body  containing  the  limelight  jet  and  condenser  is  supported 
on  brass  pillars  to  the  necessary  height,  and  the  objective  or  front 
lens  is  carried  on  an  arm  or  elbow  from  the  front  of  body,  so  as  to  be 
at  the  right  distance  from  the  pictures  on  the  disc  to  focus  them  on 
the  screen.  Mr.  Muybridge  has  some  hundred  or  more  photographs 
of  animals,  birds,  children,  &c.,  in  motion,  and  for  each  a  special  metal 
disc  is  required,  or  rather  the  metal  disc  must  have  slits  to  the  same 
number  as  the  subjects  or  objects  on  the  slide  if  they  are  to  go 
through  their  motions  in  a  fixed  position  on  the  screen,  or  one  more 
if  to  move  forward,  and  one  less  if  to  move  backward  on  the  screen. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  easily  explained,  but  certainly  progressive 
motion  is  obtained  by  having  one  more  slit  in  the  metal  plates  than 
designs  on  the  glass  discs. 

The  illustrations  shown  by  Mr.  Muybridge  during  his  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution  settle  many  points  in  doubt  among  sportsmen  as 
to  the  action  of  a  horse  when  trotting,  and  among  others  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  horse  at  one  period  of  each  pace  has  all  four  feet 
off  the  ground.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  state  here  that,  in  some  of 
the  series  of  photographs  taken,  the  exposure  of  each  picture  was  not 
more  than  one  five-thousandth  part  of  a  second.  G.  R.  Baker, 
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The  Perfection  Dark  Room  Candlb  Lamp. 

Benhau  &  Feoud,  Limitei. 
Thk  mere  announcement  of  the  fact  of  this  candle  lamp  bein"-  the 
inception  of  such  a  veteran  and  ingenious  photographer  as  Mr.  Frank 
Haes  will  prove  sufficient  to  arrest  attention. 

We  may  state  that  the  "  Perfection  ''  is  a  candle  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a  parabolic  reflector,  and  that  the  position  of 
the  flame  is  always  stationary.  This  position  it 
has  in  virtue  of  a  spiral  spring,  common  to 
almost  all  such  candles.  As  a  lamp— that  is, 
taken  as  a  whole — it  is  elegant,  and  can  grace  as 
well  the  drawing-room  table  as  the  bench  of  the 
dark  room.  Contrived  so  as  to  have  the  most 
perfect  ventilation,  this  is  secured  without  any 
leakage  of  light :  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  com- 
bustion, several  very  ingenious  contrivances  have 
been  imported  into  the  "  Perfection." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  para- 
bola points  downwards,  so  as  to  direct  the  light 
upon  the  plate  instead  of  in  the  face  of  the 
operator,  as  many  do,  and  this  suggests  its 
applicability  as  a  reading  lamp  for  lantern 
lectures.  The  body  is  faced  with  a  disc  of  non- 
actinic  glass,  neither  luby  nor  oi-ange-coloured,  but  a  species  of 
"  crois "  between  the  two.  When  used  for  isochromatic  plates  these 
are  held  to  one  side,  aad  out  of  the  direct  beam  of  light.  The  stand 
being  telescopic,  the  light  may  bo  raised  or  lowered  as  regards  its 
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liaif ht  from  the  table.  So  perfect  ia  the  oombiution  that  the  fUme 
(from  %  specially  ptepared  candle)  gires  no  smoke,  and,  as  we  hare 
•lid,  not  a  Testif*  of  light  is  alio  wed  to  leak  oat  except  what  passes 
thracf(h  the  froot.  The  eoloiu«d  gius  can  be  removed  without 
tiattUe,  thiui  f{><^»K  *  beam  of  white  lifrht. 

Detweeo  Mr.  Haes,  the  designer,  and  Messrs.  Benham  &  Froud, 
Chandos-stTMt,  W.C.,  the  makers,  they  hare  produced  a  Ump  at  once 
«legant  and  most  effectire. 

♦ 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATI0N8  rOB  PATKJT8. 
K»  Till.—" Imfiotiiiati  ia  StsnasespsB."    B.  Timperlbt.— Ai/«<<  April 
»,  IMO. 

No.  7134.—"  Adiaitias  FholectaBUs  sad  othsr  Appwatni,  eaUed  '  Urkin's 
PatMt  A4JM»«7^    F.  &  UauiL— OsM  April  »,  18W. 

No.  72S4.— "bnimnpsmaiU  in  Fkotographie  Caaxraa."    J.  A.  Morlkt.— 
DaM  Hat  1. 1880L 

Sa  723S.— "ImprOTcmcBti  io  Mcaas  (or  Dsrelopiiig  Ntgatire*  on  Photo- 
^spklc  PUick"    J.  A  Wmxt.—DoM  Mag  1,  18W. 

No.  7806.— "  An  Impiwad  DttsctiTe  Ounara."    T.  Wiuos.— Ootei  Jfay  2, 

Wo.  7847.— "Ii 
Dmtti  Maf  2,  11 


ia  Pliufjsplih  Ouncns.*    R.  W.  TBOiua.— 


' JWMSSN  sr  Amis  oMseliL 
As  aaian  sad  aotcity  of  tks 


PATENTS  OOMPLSnO. 
ni  TBa  MoiMs  am  If  iaxs  <w  AivABAToa  roa  TAcnia  axd 
Paooocno  PMOioinurBs,  amd  a  ArrtusoMs  oomtacnD  thimwith. 
No.  6140.    Jxm»  Horai,  Daaadia  Lsdnt,  Lsada,  DamlMrtaaaUra j  KowARn 

HowBu,  lulrtwdc  Uaiio;  sad  AumiD Howiu,  la^Jsrids,  PwriolwhislHi, 

tUatnwUn.— April  <,  UOL 
Tns  ittTsatioQ  hns  rsfcrsMs  to  aad  assspriMS  aow  or  improrwl  coaitnictionii, 
or  an— gi— Its  sad  comMaaHBa^  of  Mw  parts  of  aateistir  tpring  or  wcivht- 
aofwi  msrhsaltm  within  s darli doss bantail.  aU srifoaaldDsdar portahls, 
aad  for  th*  BOTtl  aad  iatowtlBC  parposs  or  ol4«et  ofaatoMsUeallr  takiac  tba 
piMtoaaphie  llksa«as  or  oUaialaia  psrtntt  efaajr  psnoa  oa  a  snail  pnnareii 
plals,  swA  or  othsr  sqairalart,  saathas  dsll*srii«  It  to  th*  faHUridadi  by 
thdr  ■wsfr  pattlag  a  esrtaia  aassbsr  tl  soppw  coin*  (ss,  say,  thiss  lisiaa)  into 
a  ittt  soBMslsatly  ftinasd  aad  plaesd  h  ths  ftoat  eaas.  sai  thsa  taralac  or 
othawlMslkbayssoTtHafowhsadlssplaasl  oalsid*  fat  froat  a  short  Oas 
or  aaabsr  of  «eoa^  sAsr  sach  alhsr.  aesssdiac  to  rfaqiU  lastraetiow 
pr<Bladaltbo*lsarsBdlhaalls(«rRMlgklhs  ealy  oa*  bsadU  or  lerw),  m 
tiM-piaes,  with  peialsr  WkaMw  sssaadi^  hsiac  also  tttsd  hi  ftaat  for  tba 
parpoiSL  Thass  satoMUs  wiilfciis  far  aiiWiat  asy  pswsa  (aasMlad  ia  the 
art)  to  laks  sad  rsesHa  dsUrwrsT  apholaaaaMe  ihilatis  la  a  faw  ■seond* 
or  Biastas  srs  dsrlMd  far  the  parpswoTMaK  rlae«i  at  railway  SMi  slaun- 
hoat  slatiOBa,  jiablie  aavksts,  psrlw,  n>d«H,  and  othtr  pbess  whsrt  pwiple 
oOMMatsaadhaTts  UttlsWsart,  aa4  aay  dsrfr*  to  girs  or  itst  photoaraplu 
«f  tkaasabas  sad  thsir  Mia  Is  s*  HItW  sapaaas  in  bmmmt  or  timr,  and  tbu  be 

far  taklBf  paeletnphs  or  pictnna 

aail  new  or  improrad  antoawtie 
all  sa  follows :— In  sseaihm  by 
a  with  mechanical  or  pnaamatw 
siaatw  .flni^'-a"  or  ihmii  aa  Iks  ImUs  «f  tbo  ftoot  wall  of  the  dark  box 
tinA  or  oppoills  a  hois  at  a  prspvMihl  to  lot  th<  ray*  of  liaht  in  throogb 
th«  kMsa  boBi  ths  psnoa  or  eliast  whoss  pbocopaphir  pictars  is  to  be  takaa. 
Withte  ths  UA  part  of  tba  dark  bn  a  mat  namlwr  or  sst  of  ths  mmOI 
(prsfanbiyMctai««lart  ptoenly  pnpwsd  ikrt  nxtal  plat«  (or  it  aOrirt  ba 
asnls  or  papsr)  oa  wUsh  tts  pUoMi  an  to  b«  uk«n  woald  hs  nooaisd  sa 
cloM  lsf£!rai  poaribis  by  Ihalr  toww  adas  hi 'ht  clip  ban  or  oqairalaat  SB 
aadlsabads  or  sfadas  trarwasd  oa  tw«  aad  lolkn  (imfanUy  vartiean,  bat 
U  ariiht  ba  boriioatally,  or  tbty  iMy  bs  so  ■oantol  on  tba  adgs  of  a  rotathia 
whMl^la  say  CMS  so  that  saeh  ftaat  plsu  Ml,  a*  tba  otb«s  an  isaiuml  and 
aasd,  woold  bs  biw^bt  roaai  aad  forwsid  ap  afatas*  a  stop  |«kla,  prefctably 
in  a  rartical  poaitfaa  orar  tba  tap  lallsr,  aaarty  ia  liaa  with  tba  loian,  by  a 
wvi^tal  cord  pasmd  atar  a  eoaa  paHv  or  ftens  on  tha  roUar,  which  woald 
ntSnttootlaiany  ftonthsolksraMnbtbiadltatthatraadia.  Bnh 
idatolitbas  artaadtraad  rsadyfarMaa  esafht  by  a  pair  oCspriag  anger 
irippvi  lotetsd  l«  pfoioet  down  IVoa  tha  long  inn  of  a  baam  or  rs*sme  two- 
anasd  larsr,  »  noaatad  in  ito  aomal  position  on  iu  roaad  loagitadlaal 

■iihi  III,  ■liiil  Is  anl  ^laibni  il  iisi  ilili  iifl'    " ba  OKillatad  down 

SB  sr  Mr  Mi  said  alMllSbaad  bs  sassnsinly  tn*(n«d  aloaait  orsraist  of 
thsasssnstyehsWidMd  walsr  wmMw  batW  to  ba  onillSad,  aad  dip  tha 
Plata  ones  or  twiet  Into  saeh  bathrt  avh  tranm  fonraid  to  oonplete  tha 
pictan,  Minly  W  tUs  aatnistli  aalla(  lavsr,  altar  tba  nonay  is  pat  in  tha 
aUtof  thabozaJthaoatarbaadlasssanotad.  Tba  aid  tnatiaK  baths  srs 
piateably  rnrraad  asnow,  say  aa  laah  or  m  in  width,  to  raintn  tba  Issnt 
eonwalant  trams  of  tha  pMa  sad  Isnr  batwcen  the  mpply  piatsa  at  the 
back  of  ths  box  aad  taiasr  tad  sf  kasta,  wherr  the  lath*  are  raagwl 
ptaflvably  aMally  ia  oaa  parsshda  nani  with  ooljr  ilirininii  walla  bstwsen 
tbtn,  or  pottabis  and  nawnabia  ftoai  bataaan  the  w>ll>,  and  of  a  dapth  aa<l 
width  to  sasaii  that  tha  UqaidB  la  UMa  would  mnain  clear  and  in  goorl 
wotUv  anisr.  Tba  thsarical  sad  aoHsdioo  baths  miafat  be  portable  and 
ssBMMs  ftan  lbs  eUMn  far  aSM  if  wnorsl  and  rsAUing.  aad  hare  light 
apriM  IsB  Ms  far  rsanMaf  slissla  annat  STspontiaa  of  thaatbsr  from  the 
asOsBsa  awspt  wbsa  ths  pisia  bi  bslBi  iaaartad  aad  withdrawn,  which 
■ruialBgsMldoslmof  thalldaaybs  iStiirt  by  a  wadge  rod  action,  or  other 


eqniralent,  raoveil  by  the  lever  which  dips  the  plate  into  the  bath.      Each 
water  bath  would  lie  snpplie<l  from  a  cistern  in  the  top  of  the  box  stand,  led 

Sr  a  small  pipe  and  controlling  tap  to  holes  across  the  lower  part,  to  ensure  a 
earing  motion  through  the  whole  bath.  Tlie  water  wonhl  be  kept  at  a 
nearly  niiifonn  level  iu  the  bath  by  an  open  or  syphon  overrtow  tulje,  which 
would  convey  the  waste  water  down  to  a  cistern  fitteil  iu  the  lower  part  of  the 
■taud  box,  and  have  the  water  sup|>lietl  to  and  removed  from  theae  cisterns 
daily,  or  firoiu  time  to  tiaw  aa  found  necessary.  The  short  back  arm  of  the 
said  oecilUtiui;  and  trarening  lever  (which  so  catches,  traverses,  and  dips  the 
iilates  in  the  laths  to  have  the  pictures  fomieil  on  them)  traverses  along  a 
norizontal  guide  and  stop  bar  in  the  highest  or  normal  |iosition  of  its  long 
gri|>ping  arm.  This  traversing  of  the  lever  step  by  step  forward  ou  its 
horizontal  spindle  over  the  reapectire  baths  is,  by  our  arrangiament^  effected  by 
a  light  chain  or  light  steel  band,  or  other  equivalent,  having  its  one  end 
secured  to  the  ftaot  of  the  boM  or  short  arm  of  the  lever,  nud  round  guide 
pulleys  carried  on  the  aidet  or  fixed  croaa  rails  of  the  frame<l  stand  box,  to  and 
wound  one  or  more  tnma  round  a  reverse  weighte<l  or  si'ring  take-back  motive 
dram  or  barrel,  and  has  the  other  eml  conveyed  over  reverse  guide  pulleys  at 
the  other  side  of  the  box,  and  attache<I  to  the  back  end  of  the  boss  or  short 
arm  of  tha  lever.  AU  so  that  as  thia  motor  and  stop  barrel  are  turned  inter- 
mittently in  one  diraetioa  or  forwards  by  the  several  spindles  with  their 
handle*  outside,  aa  will  be  deacribsd,  it  draws  the  lever  over  the  several 
baths  to  dip  the  ]iUte  as  explained,  ami  also  winils  up  a  weighted  light 
chain  or  steel  1>aml  on  its  periphery,  which,  when  the  lever  has  pa.ssed 
over  the  hut  water  washing  bath  aad  delivered  the  Kiiishe<l  plate  with  the 
portrait  oa  it,  the  last  and  lowest  spin<lle  with  its  handle  outside  will 
release  tba  (top  catch  ftam  the  barrel,  which  will  by  its  weighted  chain 
turn  liackwatda  and  draw  the  plate  lever  by  its  endless  chain  or  band  back 
to  its  starting  podthm  again  readv  to  gnp  and  treat  a  uew  plate.  Tlie 
top  end  of  eaoi  plate  la  punched  witn  a  hole,  or  it  might  be  otherwise  indented 
or  rougfaeiied,  so  that  the  hingeil  gripping  fingers  will  grasp  the  plate  securely ; 
and  the  grippen  would  hare  short  arms  above  the  filcmms,  which  could  be 
compressed  to  open  tliem  against  the  power  of  their  spring  to  release  the  plate. 
The  rpindle  of  titt  plate  gripping,  osdllating,  and  traversing  lever  is  made 
parallel  or  cTlindrical,  so  that  toe  eye  of  the  lever  may  fit  it  ami  slide  and 
oscillate  fredy  on  it  in  all  its  positioiis  except  the  first,  where  a  projection  on  the 
spindle,  when  tamed  by  its  handle  ootaidei,  conies  in  contact  with  a  i>rojeclion 
on  the  boss  of  tb*  lavar  and  causes  the  grinpen  on  the  le^'or  to  descend  and 
catch  the  plate  aiid  ndas  and  remors  it  out  of  its  holder  on  the  back  or  return 
action  of  the  sptodls,  sAolad  by  the  power  of  a  reacting  weighted  oord  or 
nring.  ttj  one  saitabls  siisiissmiiiit  of  the  mechanism  for  so  first  traversing 
the  plata-grippiag  Isrsr  aad  tDaa  osdllattng  it  to  dip  the  plate,  seven  other 
horiaontal  rsaeting  "**"****>  spindles  are  mounteil  in  bearings  inside,  some 
distance  below  the  farst  sptedls,  with  simihr  seting  haniUes  outside,  all  pre- 
ferably on  the  left  band  ftaat  aids  of  ths  close  stand  box,  with  arrows  over 
then  to  show  the  direciiDa  ia  wliich  to  turn  them,  sto|xs  preventing  them  from 

atnmeil  too  far  in  sMmt  direction  by  the  hanil  or  by  the  reacting  springs 
,  s  half  of  a  cirels  bsiag  the  maximum  amount  of  turn  required.  The 
long  arm  of  the  lercr  of  the  pUte-grippers  or  fingers  has  a  hanging  pulling- 
down  rod  or  bar  jointed  to  it  at  top,  and  tna  to  move  at  the  lower  end  in  a 
snitable  guide,  hariag  epsn  pnUing'^lown  gabs  or  snogs  at  a  snitable  distance 
above  and  out  fhm  sash  of  ths  ssrsa  irtaaflag  spindles,  so  that  wiper  omu  ou 
these  spindles  in  tha  pbas  or  line  of  tha  ssrsrsl  baths  will  come  down  and 
take  into  the  napaoiTS  gabs  and  pull  the  lever  down  as  soon  ss  it  hss  been 
shifted  along  its  spindle  by  its  endless  chain  and  stop  reacting  barrel  opposite 
each  bath  sad  wipar  of  the  roindle,  so  moving  it  in  both  directions.  Bach  of 
tke  sarsn  spindles  below  tha  uat  has  aa  abrupt  cam  or  anti-fHettou  roller  on 
it,  working  over  a  saltabia  raissd  intermediate  part  on  a  long  transverse  lever 
Bonntail  below  it,  fUemaied  at  iu  inner  end,  snd  having  Jointed  to  iU  outer 
end  a  pendant  pashiag  rod  or  bar  rsdprocating  in  a  guide  tniae  below,  so  that 
its  lower  and,  or  a  pcoisethm  on  it,  sets  preferably  dirsct  on  s  pushing  and 
rstaiaing  iirajactiaa  en  lae  psriphsry  of  ths  weight  or  spring  reacting  motor 
bamL  Each  cam  lanr  has  a  banging  rstaining  stop  bar  ftalcrumed  over  it  to 
a  part  of  the  ftaais^  aad  which  oomeii  into  action  over  the  lever  by  its  own 
wswbt  saeh  tiaie  tiM  lersr  is  dspressol  to  tun  the  laorrvl  and  hold  the  lever 
aadTbanal  then  aatil  tha  next  spindls  snd  handle  outside  is  tunied  to  actuate 
the  bsrnl  by  tha  Ant  isotian  <rf  tba  next  spimlle  and  its  upjier  lever  as  the 
strain  ia  taken  off  tha  ibnasr  Isrer  snd  its  holdiug  bar,  which  is  then  with- 
drawn oat  of  tha  way  for  the  backward  motion  of  the  barret  Tliese  levers 
with  tiieir  seting  cama  are  sll  ranged  prtt^bly  as  close  as  convenient  towards 
the  back  of  the  box  over  the  barrel,  so  that  the  pushing  rods  can  all  work  in 
one  guide,  with  their  ends  or  proiections  reciprocating  and  acting  tangentially 
to  their  projections  on  the  mnphery  of  the  barrel  which  they  mtermittently 
torn  naaoally  tarthsr  nxuM  by  having  the  projections  mounted  spirally 
stspwbsroand  a  part  of  IU  psriphsry.  In  the  front  of  the  case  a  recess  is 
fontsd  to  the  right,  or  one  side  of  each  snimlle,  with  a  liKht  raising  and 
lowering  shutter  or  semaphore  inside  opposite  each  recess,  having  simple  in- 
stractiont  on  it  bow  to  sctuste  each  handle,  and  which  is  removed  as  each 
haadle  is  actuated,  aad  then  by  its  reaction  brings  ths  semaphore  of  instruc- 
tioaa  of  ths  next  bsadls  below  it  into  view.  This  is  effected  by  light  oscillating 
Isron  with  hook  rods  aetoated  by  each  spindle  and  handle,  which  raise  the 
said  instmction  lever  of  the  handle  below  it,  and  by  its  back  action  release  or 
lower  its  own  histnwtiae  haadle  out  of  view  by  disengaging  the  lever  bom  its 
raiaing  rods,  ssdi  in  saecession,  until  they  come  to  toe  Isst  handle,  which  by 
ita  back  aetioa  ralaasas  the  top  semaphore  to  give  the  instructions  again  for  the 
flnt  lever,  for  the  taking  and  delivering  of  another  photograph.  The  box  in 
frost  sraold  have  a  low  chest  or  Uble  jiart  projecting  forward  to  tlie  distance 
the  person  rsqoirsd  to  stand  in  fhmt  of  ths  lenses,  and  a  screw  lia-ssock  or 
stool  would  bs  flttad  than  in  front  near  the  floor,  preferably  with  a  screw  and 
hanii  wheel  over  the  Uble  part  for  conveniently  raising  this  stool  to  any  height 
to  suit  the  height  of  the  individual  whose  iihotograph  was  to  be  taken,  ami 
raise  him  in  line  with  the  lenses  for  taking  a  bust  Pikeness  with  his  breast  up 
s^nat  a  stsadying  raU  or  other  equivalent  for  setting  him  up  iu  proper 
distance  focus  ftom  ths  Isnsss. 
A  further  improrsmeat  oonsista  in  havuig  a  foldiog-up  i>art  of  the  table  or 
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other  enniralent,  with  a  mirror  fitted  on  or  over  it,  ui  proper  .iixtance  focus, 
and  at  such  an  angle  that  when  the  jwrson  whose  photograph  is  to  be  taken 
8too.l  in  a  position  close  to  the  dark  box  convenient  for  working  the  handles 
lie  wonld  turn  his  face  towards  the  mirror,  which  might  have  a  nice  fancy  oval 
fhune,  so  as  to  take  hU  likeness  from  hLs  retltction  lu  the  mirror  instead  of 
from  himself.  To  ensure  tliat  the  likeness  of  the  person  wonld  be  taken  in  the 
centre  of  the  oval  or  other  fancy  framed  mirror,  a  small  oval  regulating  mirror 
U  set  near  the  large  one.  opposite  or  at  right  angles  to  tlie  position  in  which  he 
8too.l,  bat  at  such  an  angle  to  the  large  mirror  tliat  when  he  places  himseli 
so  that  his  image  U  in  the  centre  of  tlie  small  mirror,  it  would  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  large  mirror  in  relation  to  the  lenses,  and  in  true  focus  to  the  lenses  and 
plate  inside  on  which  the  image  is  to  be  taken,  owing  to  the  angle  and  position 
of  the  laree  mirror  being  set  the  same  to  the  person  as  its  angle  and  position  of 
reflection  is  set  to  the  lenses.  A  mechanical  self-closiug  diaphragm  or  shutter 
would  be  fitted  in  the  lenses  inside,  either  in  connexion  witli  a  pneumatic 
tube  or  with  a  iiulling  and  turning  handle  mechanism,  winch  would  open  the 
lens  for  any  number  of  seconds,  according  to  the  instructions  given  on  the 
semaphore  of  the  third  handle,  by  the  person  outside  placing  Ins  hand  on  and 
depressing  a  knob  in  connenion  with  the  pneumatic  tulte  or  on  the  said  lever 
for  the  said  time,  the  diaphragm  closing  as  soon  as  the  person  raised  his  liand. 
Tlie  action  of  the  internal  mechanism  of  this  automatic  photographing 
machine,  and  the  procedure  and  simple  operation  of  the  said  eight  handles 
outsiile  by  the  jwrsons  desiring  to  have  their  photORraph  taken  and  delivered 
by  the  machine,  consist  all  as  follows :— Following  tlie  simple  instructions  on 
the  outside  and  on  the  semaphore  label  of  the  upper  handle,  the  jierson  first 
puts  the  coins  into  the  opening  for  receiving  them,  the  weight  of  which  tilts 
the  receiving  box  lever,  so  as  to  unlock  the  spindle  of  the  top  handle  and 
deposit  the  coins  into  a  till ;  the  person  then  turns  the  top  handle  .slowly 
round  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  over  it,  which  brings  down  the  before- 
mentioned  gripping  lever  to  catch  tlie  plate  on  which  the  photogr.ipli  is  to  be 
taken,  the  reaction  of  a  spring  or  a  weighted  band  takes  back  the  handle  and 
spindle  to  their  normal  iwsition  with  the  gripping  lever  in  its  highest  position, 
clear  of  the  top  of  the  baths  and  in  line  with  the  lenses.  This  motion  of  the 
top  handle  releases  a  simple  locking  catch  of  the  second  spindle  and  brings 
the  instruction  semaphore  label  into  view  for  the  action  of  its  handle,  to  turn 
it  slowly  round  once  or  twice  and  hold  it  there  for  the  number  of  seconds 
stated,  which  action  would  cause  the  mechanism  inside  to  draw  the  plate  and 
lever  over  the  collodion  bath  and  dip  the  plate  into  this  first  bath  to  coat  it. 
Tlie  automatic  motion  and  mechanism  of  this  second  spindle  also  raises  the 
lever  and  plate  to  their  highest  jiosition  and  frees  the  locking  catch  of  the 
third  spindle,  so  that  its  handle  can  then  be  tumeil  in  like  manner  to  bring 
the  plate  over  the  second  or  nitrate  of  silver  bath  and  dip  the  pliite  in  it  once 
or  twice  and  give  it  the  number  of  seconds  required  to  sensitise  the  collodion 
surface,  the  internal  mechanism  would  then  bring  the  sensitised  plate  to  its 
higliest  Jiosition  in  the  true  line  and  jiroper  focns  distance  to  the  lenses  to  take 
the  jiortrait  when  the  person,  following  the  instructions  brought  into  view  for 
this  stage  and  handle,  went  and  stood  steadily  on  the  stool  in  line  with  the 
lenses  and  raised  their  closing  diaphragm  by  the  pressure  of  a  linger  for  the 
nnmbei  of  seconds  stated  on  the  label  of  the  handle,  all  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed. The  picture  would  then  be  taken  by  the  light  on  the  plate,  so  that 
the  turning  of  the  next  or  fourth  handle  (now  nulocked  by  the  motion  of 
the  former  handle)  to  the  instructions  brought  into  view  would,  by  the 
internal  mechanism,  bring  the  plate  over  and  dip  it  into  the  third  or  de- 
Teloping  Isith  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  (or  other  suitable  niixeil  developer) 
for  the  number  of  seconds  stated.  In  like  manner,  the  turning  of  the  fifth 
handle  to  the  instructions  brought  into  view  would  bring  the  plate  over  and 
dip  it  into  the  fourth  or  water  washing  bath  for  the  number  of  seconds 
stated.  Tlien  the  sixth  handle,  like  the  others,  would  be  turned  once  or 
twice  for  the  numlier  of  seconds  acconliug  to  instructions,  which  would  cause 
the  internal  mechanism  to  bring  the  plate  over  and  dip  it  into  the  fifth  or 
dealing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  sotla,  or  other  suitable  clearing  agent.  After 
this  the  seventh  handle  (previously  nulocked  like  the  others  by  the  motion  of 
the  handle  above  it)  would  be  turned  for  the  number  of  times  and  seconds 
stated  on  its  label  or  semaphore,  which  wonld  cause  the  intenial  motive 
mechanism  to  bring  the  plate  over  the  sixth  or  final  water  bath,  and  wash  or 
dip  it  therein  conform  to  the  instnictions  given,  controlled  by  the  person 
actuating  the  handles  or  getting  the  photograjih.  To  give  a  thorough  washing 
of  the  plate  and  picture  in  the  two  water  liaths,  a  comigated  or  serrated  hollow 
segment  would  lie  mounte<l  in  the  plane  and  arc  of  the  plate  grippers  jointed 
on  the  end  of  their  oscillating  dipping  lever,  all  so  that  a  light  spring  or  arm 
projecting  from  the  griiipers  would  act  on  the  roughened  surface  of  the  seg- 
ments and  vibrate  or  siiake  the  grippers  and  the  plate  edgeways  while  being 
OMfflated  up  and  down  in  the  water  by  the  jilate-dipping  lever.  A  last 
motion  of  the  eighth  handle  would,  after  the  plate  was  so  washed  in  the  last 
water  bath,  bring  its  lever  forward  beyond  the  plane  of  this  bath  over  an 
angle<l  spout,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  grippers  aliove  their  joint  in  contact 
with  a  V-shaped  or  other  equivalent  relieving  arm,  which  would  open  the 
grippers  and  let  the  plate  slip  (town  on  its  back  with  the  picture  upwards  into 
an  inclined  channel,  which  would  deliver  it  on  to  an  ojien  receiving  tray  shelf 
ontside  the  front  of  the  machine,  convenient  to  be  picked  up  by  the  person  .so 
potting  in  the  money  and  controlling  the  action  of  the  machine  to  the  instruc- 
tions giren,  and  which  being  carefully  observed  would  by  this  well-adjusted 
and  aTTasged  combination  of  self-acting  or  motive  mechanism  produce  a  very 
fcirijr  good  photographic  picture  or  likeness.  The  last  motion  of  the  eighth 
or  lowest  handle  ontside  would  unlock  the  holding  catch  of  its  own  instruction 
semaphore  lever  to  let  it  fall  out  of  view  and  that  of  the  first  top  handle  to  let 
it  fall  into  view,  as  well  as  release  the  motive  weighted  band  or  .spring  acting 
berrel,  which  wouhl  then  take  back  the  plate  gripping  lever  on  the  upper 
spindle  to  its  first  normal  jxisition  ready  for  lieing  brought  down  over  another 
plate  as  soon  as  the  prescribed  copper  coins  were  amin  out  into  the  rocowin,. 


channel. 


prescribed  copper  coins  were  again  put  into  the  receiving 

AH  the  spindles  with  the  handles  ont«i<le,  for  sequoiitially  and  intermittently 
enabling  the  mechanisni  inside  to  automatically  perform  the  several  operations 
described,  are  all  fitUnl  with  simple  locking  and  disengaging  mechanism  to 
prarent  the  handles  being  tampered  with  ontside,  except  when  the  money  is 


placed  in  the  slit  and  actuates  the  disengaging  lever  of  the  first  spindle  aiid 
haniUe  outside.  One  simple  constniction  or  arrangement  of  this  locking  and 
disengaging  mechanism  consists  in  having  a  short  lateral  projecting  pin  or 
lever  .secured  in  each  spiniUe  inside  the  box,  and  having  mounted  over  this  a 
vertical  o.scillating  lever,  the  end  of  wliich  locks  the  said  pin  and  its  spindle 
by  its  own  gravitation,  falling  vertically  over  the  said  lateral  pin  when  allowed 
to  do  so  out  of  its  retaining  spring  catch.  Each  spindle  is  provided  with 
another  short  projecting  pin,  which  disengages  the  holding  out  catch  of  its  own 
locking  lever,  either  in  its  forward  or  backward  reacting  motion,  which  holds 
it  out  of  action  when  disengaged  by  a  cord  or  other  equivalent  attached  to  and 
actuated  by  the  spindle  above  it.  The  spindles  and  their  handles  would  thus 
act  in  succession  to  disengage  the  locking  lever  of  the  spindle  below  it,  and 
lock  itself  after  each  action. 

The  projecting  lever  on  the  first  spindle,  however,  is  locked  by  the  heavy  end 
of  the  money  lever,  which  is  relieved  when  the  full  weight  of  the  coin  is  put 
in,  and  comes  up  against  or  over  a  horizontal  hanging  stop  or  catch,  so  as  to 
allow  the  first  handle  and  spindle  to  l>e  turned  ;  but  the  back  action  would  by 
its  second  projecting  pin  take  this  stop  out  of  action  and  allow  the  money  to 
be  discharged  into  the  till,  when  the  heavy  end  of  the  lever  would  ag<iiu  come 
back  by  its  own  gravitation  and  lock  the  spindle. 

This  photographic  machine  may  ahso  te  used  and  made  to  act  in  rooms  or 
places  at  night,  or  where  there  is  insufficient  sunlight,  by  having  an  electric  or 
other  strong  artificial  light  fitted  for  use  on  the  top  of  the  box  or  where  the 
light  would  act  on  the  person  or  object  being  photographed,  or  on  the  mirror 
where  that  is  usetl. 

Other  arrangements  of  reacting  spring  or  weighted  band  motive  mechanism 
may  be  employed  as  an  equivalent  for  the  spring  or  weighted  baud  liarrel 
described  for  bringing  back  the  plate  gripping  lever  on  its  spindle  to  it* 
starting  normal  position,  after  having  delivered  each  photographed  plate ; 
such  as  a  spring,  or  a  long  lever  actuated  by  a  sjiring  or  weighted  band 
acting  over  a  guide  jmlley  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  the  plate  traversing 
lever  being  brought  forward  by  the  turning,  pulling,  or  pushing  action  of  the 
eight  handles,  step  by  step,  each  one  in  succession  relieving  the  previous 
turning,  pulling,  or  pushing  lever  or  rod  of  the  motive  spring  lever  brought 
into  action  by  the  previous  sjiindle  and  handle  above  it. 

Instead  of  traversing  the  lever,  which  carries  the  clip  and  raises  and  lowers: 
the  plate  or  card  on  which  the  photograph  is  to  be  taken,  by  sliding  its  boss- 
on  a  fixed  spindle,  as  described,  over  the  baths,  this  spindle  might  be  made  iiit 
the  form  of  a  screw,  and  work  in  a  corresiwnding  hollow  screw  in  the  boss  of 
the  lever,  so  as  to  traverae  the  lever  when  the  screw  spindle  was  turneJ.  Tlies 
screw  spindle  is  turned  by  a  spur  wheel  on  its  one  end  gearing  into  an  inter- 
mediate wheel,  working  a  .spur  wheel  on  the  corresponding  end  of  another 
spindle  mounted  in  liearings  parallel  to  the  screw  spindle,  with  short  lever 
tappets  and  curved  cams  on  it,  both  spindles  being  tnmed  by  a  .siiring  or 
weighted  cord  barrel  or  other  equivalent  motor.  The  times  of  the  motion  or 
revolution  of  these  two  spindles  would  be  regulated  by  a  separate  time  motor 
with  a  regulating  fan  or  other  equivalent  set  in  action  by  the  insertion  of  the 
coins  as  hereinbefore  described.  In  this  arrangement  the  various  outside 
handles  and  their  spindles  for  regulating  the  action  and  intermittent  traverse 
of  the  lever  would  be  dispensed  with,  as  also  the  stop  barrel,  and  the  screw 
spindle  being  set  in  motion  would  gradually  traverse  the  lever  over  the  baths  ; 
and  the  cams  and  tappets  would  be  so  arranged  on  the  spindle  ge.ired  parallelly 
to  the  screw  spindle  as  to  act  on  the  back  short  arm  of  the  lever  and  raise  the 
front  long  arm  and  the  plate  on  it  out  of  the  baths  while  being  traversed  along 
the  screw,  and  regulate  the  pauses  the  lever  had  to  remain  down  with  the 
plate  in  the  bath,  and  be  hehl  up  to  give  the  exjKisure  and  be  traversed  by  its 
screw  spindle.  The  screwed  boss  end  of  this  lever  might  be  in  the  form  of  a 
half  circle,  and  weighte<l  so  as  to  retain  it  in  its  travereing  screw,  but  have  it 
.so  mounted  with  a  loose  longitudinal  bar  in  the  segmental  boss  above  the 
screw  that  when  the  lever  was  traversed  to  the  far  end  of  its  screw  spindle 
this  bar  would  be  released  by  a  disengaging  cam  or  pawl  arrangement,  and 
raised  so  that  the  lever  could  te  traversed  on  this  bar  as  an  inclined  plane,  oa 
rollers  or  with  a  cord  and  light  weight  to  the  starting  end  of  its  screw,  where 
it  wonld  also  cause  the  sliding  bar  to  fall,  and  the  screw  boss  of  the  lever  to. 
fall  into  its  traversing  screw  .spindle  ready  for  receiving  a  new  plate,  all  other- 
wise substantially  as  described  in  reference  to  the  former  arrangement  of 
traversing  the  bar.  Instead  of  having  the  baths  ranged  stationary  in  a 
straight  line  under  the  traversing  lever  carrying  the  photogtaphic  plate,  the 
baths  might  be  ninged  in  segmental  divisions  round  a  circular  tray  under  this 
lever,  which  in  tliis  arrangement  would  be  moved  so  as  to  rotate  on  a  spindle 
or  centre  over  tlie  baths,  by  having  a  screw  wheel  on  the  boss  on  which  it  is- 
jointed  and  oscillated,  actuated  by  a  screw  spindle  working  into  the  wheel, 
and  the  back  end  of  the  lever  be  actuated  so  as  to  raise  and  lower  the  lever 
with  the  plate  on  it  by  a  fixed  or  rotated  ring  cam  ranged  concentrically  round 
its  axis,  the  projections  and  hollows  in  the  cam  regulating  the  jjosition  and 
pauses  of  the  lever  in  its  lowest  and  highest  positions,  iij  bringing  the  plate 
over  the  baths  and  in  front  of  the  lenses  for  having  the  photograph  taken 
otherwise  substantially  as  described  in  reference  to  the  former  mo<lification,. 
the  plates  being  held  by  the  clips  and  lever  either  ra»lially  or  parallel  to  the 
lever  or  tangential  to  the  circular  troughs  at  riglit  angles  to  the  levers. 

In  this  modification  or  arrangement  in  which  the  chenucal  and  washing 
troughs  are  set  stationary  within  a  circle,  the  lever  arm  carrying  the  gripper 
and  plate  to  be  operated  on  might  oscillate  on  a  fulcrum  on  a  vertical  shaft 
carrying  it  round  with  it  over  the  troughs,  and  actuating  the  slide  of  the 
gripjiers  within  slotted  guides  projecting  down  from  an  arm  and  bracket 
carried  over  the  lever  on  the  rotating  shaft,  both  the  lever  and  bracket  being 
counterbalanced  by  weights  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft,  which  might 
revolve  in  footstep  and  top  journal  bearings  in  a  frame  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  dark  box  or  camera.  One  mode  and  means  of  rotating 
the  shaft  would  be  by  a  large  bevel  wheel  secured  near  its  lower  end,  say,  with 
144  teeth  by  a  bevel  pinion  with  12  teeth.  The  shaft  of  the  pinion  would 
be  actu.ited  by  increasing  speed  spur  ge.iring  from  the  weight  and  cord  motive 
.spring  barrel,  each  revolution  of  the  pinion  giving  one-twelfth  of  the  circle  of 
the  shaft,  and  twelve  revolutions  the  complete  circle  of  the  central  shaft, 
carrying  the  arm  and  clip  with  the  plate  to  be  photographed  respectively,  each. 
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diiriiioa  of  the  circle  of  troogb*  uul  ronnd  the  whole  circvit  to  complete  a 
ptaton  wmI  tieliTcr  a  photopaphk  pUta.  The  time*  of  th«  rerolation  and 
f  Mca  of  the  aid  pinion  abaft  woald  ba  ngalatad,  ai  befmre  ntltted,  bv  a  stop 
pin  ia  the  shaft  and  engnjag  and  iiin»pit>nB  lever  controlled  by  the  light 
BOtiTe  time  ngoktins  weiafcted  oont  er  fnag  barrel  mechanism,  set  in 
oMtioa  by  the  coins  plaeed  in  the  slot  and  box  lever  mechaniam  for  that 
yipoML  Sectional  diviaiatis  wooU  ba  cot  betweeu  the  chemical  and  water 
traaaJM  at  tha  puta  raoad  tha  eiicia,  wham  the  plates  had  to  be  iihotograi>he<l 
antldiiad altar  Aiing  and  vaahiafc  aad  aftar  Mine  Taniishe>l,  and  where  the 
piale  had  to  be  dalirarad,  and  anoUMr  nav  plate  picked  np  dnriug  the  lutiue  of 
tha  larcr  eairying  tha  picture  o««r  these  dinaioiu,  preferably  in  this  case 
hannc  tha  panssa  while  the  lerer  was  in  its  loweitt  position,  with  the  photo- 
napiSe  ntate  witUn  tha  tninriia,  or  in  feoat  of 


or  owr  M»  1 
cafrytacl 
it  in  tba 


,  the  lenses  to  be  photosraphe*!, 

to  ba  dilaa.  Tka  naalllrtlic  motion  is  given  to  tlie  leier 
pfMe  Plata  (tniilM  ftl  piata  ont  of  the  baths  and  leave 
new  batb  or  poaltioo  aa  thajr  an  earrietl  ronnl  with  the  shaft  for 
taking  tha  phot0|nph  and  dryinc  the  plate)  by  a  couuectiug  nxl  carried  down 
to  a  aaaU  eraak  abaft  moonted  in  bearing  ander  and  pairallel  to  the  lever, 
iMTiaf  a  bafal  pinion  with  twelve  teeth  on  It  warUna  iab  a  laige  bevel  fixed 
arharior  rim  with  144  teeth  ia  it,  not  ntalad  by  the  Aaft,  bat  concentric  with 
H,  aad  eomnoadlnf  to  tha  baval  wheel  kad  on  the  dkafl,  so  that  each  move- 
mast  of  tha  ihaft  dntac  OM-tvalfth  of  its  nrolatioa  makea  the  crank  shaft 


miMocataa  tba  lanr  np  and  down  aa  deseribed 
that  rsvolntiao,  learinf  iba  lerer  aad^  plats  alwavs  in  the  same  lowest 


I  position  for 


landy  (or  listaf  agafa^  wbleb  la  pntaabir  at  the  forty-flve  decreea  of 
'plata  a  UtHa  from  their  lowcKt  ~ 

tba  boza 
to  dear 

pSOMB 

>hielLift<  .  .  „ 

Tba  Aa^^miW—  li  ghw  to  the  pUte  within  the  baths  in 
by  a  smab  mli*l  apiMb  mOMtad  over  each  bath,  actnated 
bevel  wheel  lo&tiH  I 


tba  cnak.  hariac  raiaad  tha  U««r  aad 
j^dac  tha  paww  within  tha  haze 
phtt^aadaaaWingthaptototodaar  tbatopaf 


within  tha  hozea,  or  tor  dnriaB  aad  photognphing  the 

, .  tha  pbta  to  dear  tba  top  of  the  boxm  while  rotating  with 

tha  larsr  aad  sluifL  Tha  Jianam  ara  ngnlatad  as  before  stated  by  the 
aaiamlafT  tima  motor  atr>p|i(lig  tha  baral  pWoa  shaft  which  aetaatoi  the 
Tsatieal  aaaft,  aad  whielL  m  ilaiimail,  mama  tba  aeeoadary  lever  reciprocating 


craakabatt 

r  over  each  bath, 
the  central  spindle,  and 
oparatad  by  tha  motor  which  rifnUlM  tS>  time  mevcmaat,  ami  1^  a  knarled 
WhsaL  aa  bi*a«  atatad,  actiw  on  a  lataral  twing  larar  eonaaetad  to  the 

^fb^dteeBTytwIbaBlataL    latbfa gliiiillbatlrtaa— ybatanied 

«•  aa  Midlam  taad,«r  iBga  ifaa  wbaal,  by  Ihlir  low  aaglad  aada  being 
braagfat  ap  vertically  aadar  the  dip  la  tba  poailloa  wbara  It  aaiam  H  when  iu 
law  ia  fotaig  to  maka  Ha  Snt  motka  altar  tba  cama  ara  taacrted  into  the 
atfTaiafaa 
'Srnlm  aaotbar  modlfcatiaa,  or 


spaces,  with  a  ratchet  wbaal 
of  teeth  to  the  segmental  divi- 
oTthaapiadlab 


aatha  lowwpart 


,ba*(avt^ 
aapamat  of  tha 

right  thnnga  .when  tha 


arrangement  of  the  parts  nf  this 
of  tha  lavar  wbidi  gyipa  tba  plates  on  which  the  photo. 
I^npba  aiw  takaa  haiag  tnvaned  ow  a  alatkmary  set  of  baths,  it  mitiht 
aiaqily  ladLtocala  ia  oaa  poattioB  aftar  pippiag  the  plate,  and  have  the  haths 
iliaiigiiil  nidlBlly  ia  aqaal  divisloaa  raaad  a  drcalar  rotating  tnr  or  nulially 
divided  ftaam,  rotating  hariaoatally  aa  a  hodaar  ratatiag  vatttcal  si>indle : 
wUA  aptodle  might  Sa  made  to  aapply  aad  drralato  the  water  to  and 
tnm  tha  aavaral  water  hatha,  which,  ••  ««n  aa  the  other  chemical  baths, 
woald  pialwaHj  ba  mada  poilabta  aad  Mpaaattl  to  fit  the  ilivisioaa  in  tha 
ratatiag  Itaaa,  TMa  lOta&m  fruaa  migU  ba  divided  into  twelve  or  other 
aallahia  anmhar  of  eqMOy  SvUad 
Hlla  apiadlahavii^a 
*B8  «r  tba  ratatiag  ih 
vbieb  woald  nvolva  oa  a  tootatap  I 
abova  aeoDwI  to  tba  tnmt  of  the 
rrrtating  frame  of  troogha  woald  ba  eat  away 

wheel  frame  stopped  at  each  rotation  aadar  the  lever  which  picks  op  aadi 
Btotamapbio  pina  broagbt  roaai  ladUlT  tor  that  paipoae  under  tba  clips  of 
flka  1m«  iAv  aath  larolatlia  af  Ik*  ladhd  troogb  (huaa,  which  would  ba 
rotated  bjr  a  rnaaU  ennk  abaft  aad  hoiimalal  latchet  spring  pawl  connecting 
rod  amda  to  paU  or  posh  it  raaad  oaa  tooth  of  ratchet  wheel  sn<l  division  of 
tba  ftama  at  one  time  for  cadi  lafolatlon  of  the  crank  •lisfl.  The  ersnk  is 
rotated  by  a  spring  bami,  or  a  eerd  aad  wai^t  barrel  within  the  case,  or  by 
aa  daetifa  or  olkar  motor,  aad  tmWid  bartaaataUy  in  line  with  the  ratchet 
wheal,  whidi  eoid  aad  waUit  addrt  act  lhfo«gb  speeil-mlncing  and  powers 
Janraasiag  paOayi^  so  that  Dm  «^[bt  woald  ael  tannire  to  travcrm  thraogb  a 
aary  deep  laeam  or  eaaa  to  ^v«  two  or  ttuw  baaliod  revolatioBa  of  tba  eraak 
ahall,  twelve  rtvohtioaa  at  wfeidk  weald  ba  nmind  to  make  oaa  nvolntian 
of  the  tni^  fkama  aad  eomplato  aad  daOvar  each  photognpbie  pietora. 
Aaalbar  cnmk  wooM  ba  Mmiiloa  tUs  enak  aUft,  with  a  vertical  eonnaeting 
fad,  having  its  aprar  aad  coaaactad  to  a  ladwwaHag  aagmaatal  lever,  the 
oatar  pviphsrr  of  wMek  aright  aMhar  ba  toAad  m  a  tooOal  segment  to 
woifc  oa  a  toothed  rack,  or  otW  aqnlvalMt  wllfc  atad  baada  or  chains,  on  the 
ladptoeatiag  plate  or  taam  of  the  gripping  attp  wUcb  eaugbt  tha  photographic 
piata  aad  actaaiad  it,  so  aa  to  pidt  ap  tba  pMa  throogh  the  open  section  in 
tba  frame  aad  briaclt  dowa  hM«  aaJEbMh  H  tbay  wan  hrosibt  hi  aaeoaaaion 
aadarlttythoiJLtMwlMd  illto  ■MboTlbaAaft  nadlfcwt times 
ofreialiaBerikiiikftaad  paam  dariM  wMeh  It  would  alaad  atffl  toraadi 
of  tba  aavaral  OBiraUoaa  nf  eo«tii»  tha  ptotiL  saaaltisiiw  It,  azpoalBg  it  to  the 
light  to tdw the photoirapb,  devalopte 4apletare,  waAing  it,  Iziag  it,  wash- 
lag  ft  agiria,  dryhic  It,  varakhbrn  Ittod  tote  and  dalivm^  tbapfatara,  aad 
pidte  ap  aaolhM' pMa  to  ba  aiadMjr  MMad  00,  eoaa&ti^  tha  twdve 
i*»idaBiiBa  of  tba  ciaak  shaft  aad  tifmUkm  at  tba  eyda  Ibr  pndadag  and 
daUvNkMf  a  Biataiw-ata  ragalalad  byaaolhar  nrtag  or  oord  aad  wolriit  tanel 
tim*  mMkMma  aad  anaagaaMat  of  gmtiag  wAi  rmolatiag  fen  or  oOiar  equi- 
«il*al :  ami  aT  a  H^  cboiaelar,  raqafitag  oalT  the  powar  to  aetaato  tha  aa0«- 
tog  aad  iHmiyglM  atamdw  Wear  of  the  caak  abaft  which  has  tha  grsater 
a  af  watfc  to  dOk  tba  wd^  of  Iba  eoia  or  colas  iaasttad  into  the  ai^antus 

Ih*  dividea  taalk  a(  tbia  whad  uaiaapoud  Ta'amiibar 
to  tbaMmmortaasii  hetwaaatha  twalvo  revolu- 


liWiaoibatwoaatbamto  tbaMmmorpaaem  hetwaaatha  twalvo  revolu- 
na  of  the  crank  shaft,  eadi  of  a  diCoant  leugtli  conaapoodiug  to  the  time 
the  paasa  betwaan  each  ravolnttoa.  The  thin  |>hot«0apble  iiute  would  be 
"■too,  aa  bwi>itd>n  Jaaoibad,  ea  lateral  blocks,  or  dipa  of  wood 


mounted  on  an  endless  band  the  depth  of  tlie  plates,  traversed  in  this  arranze- 
uieut  horizontally  on  loooe  vertical  imllsys  iu  front  of  the  spiudle  of  the  radial 
trough  ftauie,  aud  round  guide  pullevs  behiuj  it,  all  witli  rim  ttanges  to  keep 
the  baud  and  its  slit  holders  auil  iilates  in  a  horizoutal  vertical  jiasition,  so 
that  each  plate  would  be  brought  into  nulial  position  uuder  the  vertically 
redprocating  gripping  clips  to  receive  it  up  througli  the  blanlc  section  in  the 
revolving  segmental  frame  as  this  frame  made  the  last  motion  of  its  circuit  by 
a  pin  or  other  e<iuivaleut.  Or  the  plates  might  be  mounted  on  the  jieripliery 
of  a  drum  or  pulley  instead  of  an  emlless  baud.  Each  plate  would  be  made 
of  au  angled  or  ix>inted  shape  on  it«  other  side,  so  as  to  more  easily  ib-ain  off 
all  the  water  or  liqnids  at  the  said  angled  central  iwint ;  and  uuder  thus  radial 
IXMitiou  of  the  plate  below  the  aljsent  section  of  the  frame  a  reciprocating 
plate,  or  ftame  gripper,  would  be  mounted  iu  guides  analogous  to  the  uiiiier 
gripper,  which  would  take  on  to  the  lower  eml  of  the  plate,  and  by  another 
segmental  lever  be  raiaed  so  as  to  remove  the  plate  ftom  its  baud  ami  place  it 
into  the  grippen  of  the  recinrocatiug  ami  alwve  the  baths  at  each  twelfth  revolu- 
tion of  the  crank  shaft  The  crank  shaft  might  actuate  another  short  shaft 
through  a  pinion  and  whed  with  teeth  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twelve,  aud  a 
connectius-rod  from  thia  crank  shaft  be  made  to  actuate  the  lower  segmental 
lever  of  the  under  reciprocatilLg  gripping  pUte  or  frame  which  placed  the  plate 
into  the  upper  grippers  each  time  the  segmental  wheel  made  one  revolution, 
the  plate  being  steadied  in  guides  in  the  open  section  of  the  rotating  frame. 
During  the  pause  of  the  pUte  iu  its  lowest  position  within  the  baths, 
a  iihsfing  or  nbnting  motion  would  be  given  to  it  by  it«  gripper  on  its 
reciprocating  arm  by  a  light  projecting  or  spring  lever  on  it  taking  over  a 
knaned  or  ratchet  whad  on  a  light  si>indle  turned  by  the  time-regulating 
mechanism  before  mentioned,  through  li^ht  spur  gearing.  The  plate,  when 
lifted  UD  by  lu  grippcn  to  the  highest  jiosition,  after  removal  fh>ni  the  sensi- 
tising silver  bath,  would  make  a  paaae  opposite  the  lens  and  hole  in  the  front  of 
the  case  for  takinc  the  photopaph.  This  pause  or  time  would  be  determiiieil 
b  V  the  penon  acting  on  the  inatrnctions  written  on  the  out«ide  of  the  case  to 
giva  tba  daaired  time  for  axpoanre  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light  And 
tha  time  motive  maehaniam,  or  the  trough  rotating  ftame  during  its  la.st  motion, 
would  rdrase  a  pulling  handle,  or  a  moving  lever  brought  outside,  for  the 
penon  getting  his  photograph  taken,  to  regulate  the  time  of  the  exposure  by 
opening  aad  doaing  tha  diapbragm  or  shutter  of  the  camera,  acoonling  to  in- 
stmctioas,  whila  he  waa  in  tUa  position.  The  two  sectional  segments  in  the 
rotating  troagh  wbed  woold  be  open  nn  thronsh  at  the  parts  where  the  photo- 
graphic plate  was  broogbt  down  to  be  dried,  after  being  ued  and  washed,  and 
ahn  after  bdog  vamiahed,  and  the  last  motion  of  the  trough  whed  in  coming 
to  these  posiUoas  wooU  awivd  or  raise  a  gas  lever  tube  and  burner  at  tbeaa 
times  aad  podtiona  by  a  earn  aad  tilting  weighted  lever  mechanism,  and  open 
the  light  when  the  gaa  toba  waa  brought  uniler  the  photographic  plate  to  dry 
it,  and  aearlr  dose  the  light  when  removed  lh>m  under  the  plate.  The  second 
last  sectional  motion  in  the  drcnit  of  the  trough  ihime  would  be  made  to 
rdeasa  the  grippers  aad  dlow  the  photographic  plate,  with  the  picture  com- 
pleted, varakaad,  aad  diiad,  to  drop  into  an  incline<l  shoot  uniler  this  open 
aeetion  of  the  rotatlBg  itaSM  out  through  a  slit  in  the  IVont  of  tlie  enclosing 
box  into  a  tray  or  into  a  drawer,  which  can  be  drawn  out  by  the  person.  By 
oaa  amaganent  tha  water  is  supplied  to  the  segmental  washing  boxes  of  the 
rotatiag  ndid  tmaa  down  through  the  central  hollow  spindle  direct  or 
tbteogb  an  indianbber  pipe  with  stop  cock  fVom  a  cistern  in  the  upper  |iart  of 
tha  onfloaing  box  of  tha  appantus,  through  the  hollow  eye  or  spindle  of  the 
whad  rotatfiig  on  tba  anil  hollow  tobe  as  a  fixed  spindle  and  through  inlet 
<i|ianlini  or  porta  in  both  wdndlaa,  the  ovaHtow  water  passing  down  Uirough 
uaiaWHMWng  exit  porta  ana  hdes  separated  olT  in  a  lover  part  of  the  spinSe 
by  a  diviaion  in  it,  aad  turn  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  tube  down  Into  a 
raodviag  trough  in  the  bottom  of  the  endodng  case  of  the  apparatus.  Each 
troagh  M  Blled  by  tta  inlet  ports  while  traversing  towards  the  open  division 
nnder  tha  plato  whan  it  haa  to  be  washed,  and  is  emptied  while  traversing 
tlM  port  of  the  circle  ftom  wberq  and  after  the  plate  has  been  washed,  thus 
giving  fkeah  water  for  the  washing  of  each  plate.  Or  otherwise  the  tttttt  water 
might  be  circulated  throudi  these  washing  batlis  only  while  Uiey  were  in  tha 
position  under  and  with  tae  plato  moving  in  them  while  being  washed.  And 
as  soon  aa  the  tnmgb  ftame  or  whed  is  turned  It  closes  these  ports  in  the 
spindle  aad  prevanto  tha  water  dmilating  tlirougb  the  washing  boxes  except 
whan  raquirad.  Tha  rotating  spindle  is  fitted  with  close  watertight  ground  or 
parking  ring*  abova  aad  below  and  between  the  said  inlet  and  outlet  porta  to 
pravaat  eacapa  of  water  at  these  working  surfsoes  to  waste,  except  diract  and 
whUa  being  filled  aad  emptied  through  their  said  inlet  and  outlet  ports. 

Tha  novdty  and  improvemente  of  this  invention  are  the  method  or  mode 
and  BMana  of  taklag  aad  delivering  photographic  portraits  or  pictures  within 
a  dark  box  or  laiga  caoMta  of  penons  oi  oljecto  set  up  outside  and  on  snitoble 
platea  or  cards  supplied  aad  treated  within  the  dark  ix>x,  by  the  arrangement 
of  motive  power  and  time  weight  or  spring  ivgulating  mecnanism  (anal(w>ua 
to  a  simple  clock  movement)  pofonnlng  the  numerous  operations  requued, 
all  automatically  and  seqaentially  or  in  a  cycle  of  properly  regulatol  inter- 
mittent time  moveraento  mmly  started  by  the  insertion  of  the  coins,  and 
stopping  itsdf  after  the  ddivery  of  each  picture,  merely  requiring  one  move- 
ment of  a  handle  or  handles  on  the  |>art  of  the  person  deciding  to  have  the 
pietore  to  ai^nst  tha  axpocun  by  instructions  approximately  to  the  strength 
of  tba  light.  Many  of  the  details  of  the  mechanism  are  susceptible  of  con- 
sidaisbla  modification,  but  the  eesential  organisms  and  their  functions  of  the 
improvamante  or  inventkn  are— the  making  of  the  one  motor  or  mechanism  to 
do  the  nuin  power  work  of  the  oiierations,  namely,  bringing  the  cards  in 
snceaadon  as  required  to  the  vertical  redprocating  gripping  lever  and  re- 
dprocating it,  so  aa  to  take  hold  of  the  cara  and  traverse  it  8e<iueutially  over 
equally  divided-off  chemicd  and  water  troughs  and  spacea  between  them,  for 
drying  aad  delivering  and  for  recdvln^  a  new  plate,  and  dther  rau^ 
statiooary  in  a  straight  boriaootal  Uoe  or  in  a  circumferential  horizontal  series, 
or  it  aioA  ba  by  rotiOing  or  reciprocating  the  troughs  or  spaces  in  an 
equivalent  manner  under  the  reclprxating  lever ;  and  further,  in  causing  the 
lever  to  redprocate  np  and  down  intirmittenlly  while  making  each  movement, 
the  up  and  down  movements  and  pauses  between  these  reciprocations  of  the 
lever  bdng  controlled  by  the  light  time  motive  mechanism  intermittently 
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MtUns  on  »nd  .topping  tl.e  »gn.ent»I  motive  traversing  mechanism  of  the 
St"  or  of  the  trongU  when  the,  »n  routed  or  oscillated,  the  time  mechamsm 
,ntoA.rtically  -topping  l«th  motoi*  after  each  cycle  of  oixrations,  until  other 
J^B. TreX.te.i:  Ihich  starts  the  time-coutrolling  mechanism  again  for  a  new 
cycJ«  and  taking  and  delivering  a  photograph. 

ImPBOVKMKSTS  is  PHOTOCBAPHIC  CAMKnAS. 

KflL  7482.    Samuil  Dunskith  McKkllks,  Spring-ganlens,  Manchester.— 
J/«y  19, 1888. 

Mt  Invention  is  intende.1  to  facilitate  the  use  of  anol.liqne  mirror  in  connexion 
with  photographic  cameras,  and  is  especUUy  intended  to  be  used  in  so-called 

"detectivo'' cameras.  ,     .        ,         .  .i.    * pii.. 

For  this  pnn>"-''e  I  P'*™  «  ground  glass  focussing  screen  on  the  top  ot  the 
camera  instead  of  as  usu.il  ui^n  the  back.  The  position  of  tins  ground  glass 
is  usually  at  right  angles  to  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera  for  exposures. 
Miilway  tjetweeu  tlie  iwsitions  of  the  ground  glass  and  the  sensitive  plate  1 
place  a  mirror  in  sncfi  a  way  that  the  plane  of  iU  reflecting  surface  exactly 
fiLsecta  the  angle  formed  by  the  ground  gla.ss  and  the  sensitive  plate.  This 
metliod  of  focussing  by  means  of  an  oblique  mirror  was  adapted  many  years 
ago  by  a  Mr.  Sutton.  ,    .    ^,    ,        , 

The  mirror,  when  in  position  for  focussing,  is  made  to  fit  close  down  ujion  a 
frame  which  prevents  any  light  pa-wing  to  the  sensitive  pl.ita,  either  Irom  the 
lens  oV  the  ground  glass,  but  as  an  a<iditional  security  against  any  light  passing 
through  the  focussing  screen  1  make  the  focussing  glass  of  a  non-actinic  colour. 
Various  colours  m.iy  be  used,  but  I  find  light  yellow  all  that  is  required 

The  lens  is  attached  to  a  front  which  moves  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
action  of  a  rack  and  pinion  in  the  usual  way. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  enclosed  in  a  box,  by  preference  of  an  oblong 
form,  having  four  sides  and  two  emls.  The  front  end  is  pierced  with  an 
aperture  of  the  proper  size  to  allow  the  light  to  pass  to  the  lens.  The  top  of 
the  box  is  cut  out  so  that  the  ground  glass  is  visible  through  the  opening,  and 
a  cover  is  hinge<l  to  one  side  of  this  oiwning,  which  folds  down  and  covers 
the  ground  gla-sa  when  not  in  use.  The  front  is  raaile  with  two  thicknesses 
of  wood,  with  a  space  between  to  allow  a  slide  to  move  up  and  down 
freely.  This  slide  is  connecte<l  with  the  before-named  cover,  so  that  when 
the  cover  is  opened  up  to  allow  focu-ssing  to  be  done,  the  slide  moves 
»w»y  so  as  to  allow  the  light  to  pass  to  the  lens,  and  when  the  cover  is  closed 
down,  the  slide  covers  the  aperture  in  the  front.  But,  as  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  desirable  for  the  cover  to  be  closed  when  the  lens  is  open,  I  have  arranged  a 
connexion  between  it  and  the  slide  in  such  a  way  that  the  attachment 
between  one  and  the  other  may  be  readjusted  so  as  to  allow  the  cover  to  be 
dosed  whilst  the  lens  ajierture  remains  open.  The  front  of  the  box  is  hinged, 
preferably  at  tlie  top,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  opened  in  order  that  the  Tens 
stops  may  l)e  changed.  To  ensure  that  no  light  shall  pass  into  the  camera, 
except  what  passes  through  the  lens,  I  fix  an  opaque  flexible  diaiihragm  inside 
the  MI,  and  Ijetween  the  lens  travelling  front  and  the  box  front.  This 
diaphragm  is  attache*!  by  suitable  means  to  the  inside  of  the  box  sides,  and 
the  centre  of  the  flexible  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  travelling  front,  near  to 
the  lens  flange,  so  that  the  travelling  front  may  move  backwards  or  forwards 
for  focnssing. 

The  ei|>osure  may  be  either  slow  or  rapid.  For  a  slow  exposure  the  slide 
working  in  the  box  front  may  \>e  used,  and  any  length  of  exposure  may  be 
given  by  that  means,  the  mirror  first  having  Ijeen  lifted  on  its  hinges  out  of  the 
way  of  the  sensitive  plate. 

To  raise  the  mirror  I  use  a  spiral  spring  working  inside  a  roller  at  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  a  winding  roller  at  the  oottom,  with  a  curtain  between  the  two 
rollers,  in  the  form  used  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  in  his  well-known  shutter. 
The  mid(lle  of  this  curtain  I  attach  to  the  front  rail  of  the  mirror  frame.  The 
curtain  is  first  wound  on  to  the  Ijottom  roller  by  the  hand.  By  so  doing,  the 
mirror  is  drawn  into  its  oblique  position  for  focussing,  and  is  prevented  from 
returning  by  a  click  acting  upon  a  ratchet  attached  to  the  bottom  roller.  The 
releasing  is  done  by  removing  the  click  from  the  ratchet,  either  by  hand  or  by 
pneumatic  action,  when  the  npper  roller  is  caused  to  revolve  by  the  spiral 
spring  within  it.  Tliis  rolls  the  curtain  upwards,  and  carries  the  mirror  with 
it  as  far  as  it  will  go  towards  the  top  of  the  box. 

An  aperture  is  cut  in  the  curtain  in  such  a  position  that,  when  the  mirror  is 
In  its  position  for  focussing,  the  ajtrture  will  be  opposite  the  l»ack  of  the  lens, 
so  that  the  rays  of  light  may  pass  from  the  lens  to  the  mirror,  and  thus  to  the 
focussing  screen.  Another  aperture  is  cut  in  the  curtain,  immediately  lieneath 
the  mirror,  so  that  a.s  the  mirror  rises  to  the  top,  the  a|)erture  is  carried  past 
the  lens,  and,  in  passing,  the  rays  from  the  lens  pass  through  it  direct  to  the 
seniitiTe  plate.  When  the  mirror  has  risen  to  its  highest  tlie  aperture  is  past 
the  lens,  and  the  opaque  portion  of  the  curtain  presents  itself  and  so  blocks 
the  r«T».  The  speed  of  the  exi)Osure  is  regulated  tiy  the  tension  put  upon  the 
the  spinl  spring,  so  that  exposures  of  various  rapidities  may  be  given. 

Other  methods  may  be  employed  to  give  the  exposure,  as,  for  instance, 
instead  of  the  opaiine  curtain  tapes  attaclied  to  the  roller  may  be  used,  ami  an 
insUntaneons  shutter  of  any  o(^  the  usual  forms  may  lie  used  with  the  lens, 
and  released  by  the  action  of  the  rising  mirror,  one  of  the  special  objects  of 
this  invention  being  the  utilisation  of  the  movement  of  the  mirror  out  of  its 
obliqne  position  to  effect  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  lens. 

The  mirror  may  also  be  arranged  to  rise  to  tlie  horizontal  position  without 
being  in  anr  war  connected  with  the  shutter,  ami  the  shutter  may  \>e  made  to 
open  and  aoae  oy  pneumatic  action,  or  by  the  action  of  the  hand,  without 
being  acte<l  upon  by  the  mirror  frame. 

The  claims  arc:— 1.  In  a  photographic  reflecting  camera,  the  use  of  non-actinic 
coloured  glass  for  a  focussing  screen.  2.  In  a  photographic  reflecting  camera, 
the  method  of  lowering  and  raising  the  reflecting  mirror  by  attaching  it  to 
tapes,  banils,  or  conls,  or  to  a  curtain,  snch  bands,  cords,  tapes,  or  curtains 
working  between  rollers,  Hn1»tautially  as  dcscritxxl.  3.  In  a  pliotograjihic  re- 
flecting camera,  using  tlie  movement  of  the  mirror  to  actuate  a  shutter  of  any 
convenient  form,  substantially  as  descrilied.  4.  In  a  pliotographic  reflecting 
camera,  the  use  of  the  revolving  rollers  to  communicate  motion  to  a  shutter  by 


suitable  connexions.  5.  In  a  photographic  reflecting  camera  the  use  of  the  tapes, 
l)aiids,  conls,  or  curtain  to  actuate  a  sliutterof  any  convenient  form.  6.  In  a. 
photographic  reflecting  camera  the  u.se  of  a  curt.tiii  working  between  rollers  to 
admit  and  exclude  light  from  the  lens,  snl»st;intially  as  descrilwd.  7.  In  a 
iiliotographic  reflecting  camera  the  u»c  of  a  flexible  diaphrngm  to  excluile  all 
light  except  wh  it  )>assts  through  the  len.s  sui)stantially  as  descrilwil.     8.   In  i 

Ithotographic  reflecting  camera  the  u.se  of  a  hingeil  front  to  give  access  to  the- 
.•n.s.  9.  In  a  i>liotoira]iliic  reflecting  camera  connecting  or  disconnecting  the 
top  cover  witli  tlie  front  cover,  so  that  thev  may  o])en  and  close  together  or 
sejiarately  as  required.  10.  The  ammgement  for  stoppinij  the  movement  of  the- 
mirror  at  the  ]iioper  position  for  giving  a  prolonged  exposure,  substantially  as 
described. 

New  ok  Imi-bovbd  Pbocbbs  or  Pbocksses  fob  thb  Production  of  Coloubei> 

PHOTOOllArUS  Ul-ON  Gl-ASS  AND  I.IKK  SuftSTANCES. 

No.  8518.  At'cusTK  Emmanuel  Lktai.i.k,  Mary-street,  Balsall  Heath,  in  the. 
''    county  of  Worcester,  and  Fbedeiiick  I5iLi.rNO,  Livery-street,  Birmingham, 

in  the  county  of  Warwick. — June  11,  1888. 
It  is  well  known  that  alkaline  chromic  .lalts,  such  as  bichromate  of  potash, 
prevent  gelatine  from  swelling  when  treated  with  cold  water,  or  dissolved,  or 
made  soluble  in  warm  water,  wlien  light  has  acteil.upoii  the  said  gelatine  or  a- 
film  thereof. 

Several  photographic  processes  are  based  on  the  aforesaid  properties  of 
swelling  and  dissolving  in  water,  viz,  the  Woodburytype,  collotyi>e,  and 
carbon  printing  processes  make  nse  of  or  employ  a  photographic  negative  in 
order  to  render  the  gelatine  insoluble  in  the  parts  where  the  said  negative  had 
alloweil  light  to  pass  through. 

In  the  Wooilburytype  process,  the  washing  away  of  pivrt  of  gelatine  not 
rendered  insoluble  by  light  is  also  done  in  cartxin  printing,  ami  in  the  collotype^ 
process  in  not  washing  away  in  hot  water,  the  gelatine  not  insolubitised  by 
light,  but  in  swelling  in  cold  water,  for  repulsing  the  greasy  ink  with  which 
the  gelatine  is  rolled  over  to  produce  a  picture  as  is  done  in  litliogra]ihy. 

Our  invention  consists  in  producing  coloured  photograjilLs,  upon  glass,  opal, 
china,  and  other  like  sulwtances. 

According  to  one  part  of  our  invention  coloured  photographs  are  proiluced 
by  covering  the  aforesaid  substances,  or  a  part  of  the  suriaces  thereof,  with  ii. 
film  of  gelatine  sensitised  for  light  with  a  salt  of  chrome,  and  exposing  the 
said  sensitised  and  prepare<l  film  under  a  transparent  positive,  instead  of  under 
a  negative,  as  in  the  preceding  processes,  as  liereinljefore  referred  to. 

Tlius,  for  example,  a  plate  of  white  opal  glass  is  taken,  and  one  side  thereof 
covered  or  coated  with  a  gelatine  film  sensitised  for  light  by  a  salt  of  chrome. 
This  plate  is  now  exjwsed  under  a  transparent  positive,  and  then  placed  in  a 
b.ath  of  cold  water,  and  the  salts  of  chrome  thus  employed  washeil  away.  The 
plate  is  then  dried,  and  subsefjuently  inmiersed  in  a  bath  of  dye,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  glycerine  (about  one-half). 

The  parta  of  the  film  or  surface  not  h.irdened  by  the  exposure  to  light  absorl) 
or  take  up  the  dye  and  produce  a  photographic  pictui-e  in  the  colour  of  the 
dye  used. 

The  surface  of  the  plate  thus  treateil  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  alum  and 
left  to  dry. 

Tims,  the  process,  or  the  combination  of  processes  in  the  production  of 
pliotograpliic  pictures  on  the  surfaces  of  the  materials  as  aforesaid,  and 
acconling  to  our  invention,  consists  essentially  in  emiiloying  dyes  in  con- 
nexion with  gelatine  films,  or  rather  those  parts  not  hardened  by  light  under  a 
positive. 

According  to  another  form  of  our  invention,  we  use  dyes  in  connexion  with 
gelatine  films  as  before  described,  but  sensitised  with  perchloride  of  iron  and 
tartaric  acid,  and  with  the  said  prepared  and  sensitised  surface  placed  under  a. 
negative  instead  of  a  positive. 
The  plates  are  dried  in  a  warm  room  at  about  120  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  dye  solution  is  made  by  jnitting  tlie  colouring  matter  (which  must  be 
soluble)  either  in  pure  water,  or  in  water  and  methylated  spirit,  with  or 
without  glycerine,  gum  arabic,  or  other  bodies  of  a  like  nature  or  constitution 
added. 

Our  said  invention  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  reprotluction  in  colour  of 
drawings,  works  of  art,  portraits  from  life,  landscapes  and  other  scenery  from 
nature,  advertisements,  tablets,  coloured  windows,  and  for  all  other  purposes 
where  ordinary  photography  has  l)een  applied. 

The  surface  substances  upon  which  the  photographs  are  reproduced  may  be 
of  any  colour  desired. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertaine<l  the  nature  of  our  said  in- 
vention, and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performeil,  we  declare  that  what 
we  claim  is  : — 1.  Tlie  production  of  coloured  photoCTaphic  pictures  by  employ- 
ing dyes  or  stains  in  connexion  with  gelatine  filmi!,  or  rather  those  parts 
hardened  Ijy  light  under  a  traiisjiarent  positive,  as  set  forth.  2.  The  pro- 
duction of  coloured  photographs  upon  glass,  china,  and  other  like  substances, 
by  employing  ilyes  or  stains  in  connexion  with  gelatine  films  sensitised  for 
light  by  a  salt  of  chrome,  and  exposed  under  a  transparent  positive,  and 
which  said  process  of  production,  or  the  combination  of  processes,  is  or  are 
conducted  or  carried  out  in  manner  and  by  means  substantially  as  set  forth  in 
the  first  part  of  our  invention.  3.  The  production  of  coloured  photographic 
pictures  upon  glass  and  other  like  substances  by  emjiloying  gelatine  films 
sensitised  for  light  with  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  and  placed 
under  a  negative,  substantially  as  described  in  the  second  part  of_our 
invention. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Bbitain. — Tuesday,  May  14,  at  eight  p.m., 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  will  read  a  paper  on 
The  Form  and  Aj/jilications  of  Sinyte  Landsciipe  Lenses. 

Photographic  Club.  —  The  subject  for  discussion  at  tl»e  next  meetmg 
May  15,  1889,  will  be  on  The  Relation  of  the  Focal  Length  of  the  Lens  lO 
the  Size  of  the  Imajf.     Saturday  outing  at  Finchley,  Chureh  End. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCUL  PHOTOORXPHIC  ASSOaATIOK. 
Mat  2,— Mr.  WHIhun  EnffUini  la  tb*  ebalr. 

The  Uoa.  accacTABT  nad  Uw  foUowiag  ■|M«tion  frnm  th«  box  :— "  What  it 
tW  artnfi  wriabi  of  thnv-foU  poruMa  itaMa,  each  ><■  when  extrodol  tieiiig 
An  frat  III  iaeSta  lo(«,  ani  what  |aaiiartlea  of  that  weight  u  in  the  hnul  of 
tka  *Uad  I'  Tb«  Uoa.  Bacratafy  added  that  It  wa«  a  oioat  utraoniinary 
qoaatiOD,  aoU  that  the  faHiainr  had  battar  pat  another. 

No  pabiie  aaawcr  waa  giirca  to  tha  iaqaby. 

Mr.  Aani'B  8.  VvntJl  axblUtad  a  daUetiT*  camara  which  ha  hail  long 
heaa  mmktm,  aaaiatad  br  erttidOM  Ami  Mr.  h.  MadUoa,  to  whom  tha  ioattv- 
mmt,wUlS 


in  aoqiaa  of  Luaaliactle^  had  baan  aaat  aboat  a  hamtreil  timea. 
It  woald,  ha  aaid,  eany  twain  nlataa ;  aB  tha  warktaf  paita  wen  uivlrrnratb  ; 
it  waa  Wad  with  a  Wnj'a  6x4  iaablH  laaa ;  it  had  a  doable  <hutt<rr,  tint  U 
to  Mf,  tha  wladiwi  iaftoatoTthaaa— awaao|nm»i  tntawl  the  tme  abutter 
ndaaad  mat.  both  by  a  atasb  amiMMt  of  tha  tager  relaaaii^i  tha  datanu ; 
aad  it  had  what  la  knewa  aa  SaaMaTb  lyif  of  chaafin«  tha  Hataai  When 
oaabosaTadaMMalalnhadbaaiaMdaMlhar  baseoald  bapot  in  ita  place. 
With  twaHa  ■—!«■  fldm  it  ■  i^^rf  i||il  aad  a  half  pa— ifa. 

Mr.  f.  P.  ChlWiail  jaaaaaladaO— aaajnalarhahadjaat  reveiTcd  about 
tha  inlfodaetioa  Into  tb  bmiImI  af  tha  caMn  oT  AaMhltti,  o(  Liaaa,  with  a 
roOar^liBd  ahattv  kitii«  a 


■d  aid  ta  ba  eapaUa  of  giriqg  expo- 
i  part  of  a  aaaaad.    TIm  rintTi  iiaod 
oMMaiad  •  xlS  laaliitiw    a  HtUa Mqw  than  tha  K^U>h  qaaitar-platr. 

Mr.  WaUAM  ODUti  asUbttad  twa  ahalaBiBpha  of  theaaaa  panoa  aad  aakad 
if  any  di*a«aea  coald  ba  aaaa  ia  tha  ftacklea  of  tlw  «ittariiiiinaliil  ia  aaah. 

Tba  duniMAS  iiamliil  that  eaa  waa  a  little  hettar  thaa  tha  oCkar,  bat 
thar  oagbt  to  hat*  baaa  prlatad  to  the  aaw  depth  to  allow  a  hir  eonpariaon 
to  ba  diawn. 

Mr.  CoLKt  added  that  oaa  waa  takaa  aaoa  an  orthochromatie  plata,  aod  be 
eoald  aot  laa  that  it  waa  aay  batt«  thaa  Iha  athct . 

Mr.  J.  BL  Bl  WnxisoToa  czhMlad  «l»wn  af  the  boat-taee  orar  which  the 
axpeaataa  had  baaa  ^uia  with  tha  iaB»Mind  ahattar,  aad  ba  iMoariinl  that 
tha  aictaiaa  maaatad  ao  eialbia  dirtortioa. 

A  aatloB  ia  tha  hex  aahad  whalhar  ahailae  eoald  ha  obtained  wbich  woald 
kna  a  aarftetlr  eoloaifai  aatatioa ;  if  aot,  what  waa  tha  baat  ■alhod  of 
alfaaiaaitM  tka  ealoar. 

Mr.  A&mAl  tkeaaht  bbacbad  ahaOae  to  be  always  rottaa. 

Mr.  A.  HAVOcm  b£fad  it  waa  M 

akoboUc  aolatioa  af  ordinary  abaUat 

The  taiataMa»  mU  that  it  waa  haal  to  aaa  aaad  ha;  tha  aiiMt  maat  ba 
aIlM««  to  taka  ap  what  tt  woald  wMmM  *•  andieatioa  of  ndi  baat,  othar- 
wiwaalaibtiarktodofnalaaaaaMdtobadiHaltad  oat  of  tha  aadinNat.  aad 
thai  aada  tha  Taraiah  aolt  aftarwwdiL  Tha  bottia  abeaU  ba  kopt  ia  a  wana 
plaea  tbr  a  fcw  daya  aad  thaa  tba  aadarataly  clear  portioa  pmmd  off  aad 
Utaad.  By  aboklM  IMa  laialJi  ap  «llh  aaiaial  cbaroMU  it  coaU  ba  radaoed 
to  aaarly  a  ahair  euoar. 

Mr.  On  had  tofad  a  1 


I  blaehiil  hj  blowtaf  ehloriaa  throogh  aa 


by  M.  ViJal,  aad  tt  had  not 
Manum  aakad  tha  baat  kaowa  method  of  toatiac  tha  apaad  of 


*\  ia 


Hm  mianmaw  itaarkad  that  Mc  C  WoOartoo  bad  aikiUtod  vary  good  and 
iianda  apaamtaa  for  tba  panaa^ 

MrTMiMUiiD  wiahal  that  thaa  van  a  plaea  to  go  to  to  bare  ahatten  taatad 
00  payncat. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Oauani  aaid  that  aboat  a  year  ago  Captain  Abaey  bad  pab- 
Ihhad  t^t  phatayaphic  laaaaa  woaM,  a«a  a  time,  ba  taatad  at  Kew  Obaarra- 
tory;  portapa  Aattan  «%h«  ha  taatad  thai*  alaow 


WVr  LONDON  PBOTOOBAPflIC  SOCTETT. 

ia  tha  chair.     Joiat  papa  on  Bmlargimq  by  Dr. 


Mat  S,— Tba 
Haniaoa  Low  aad  Mr. 
Dr.  Low,  aita  mai 
doabladly  a  good  aalijfEt  fa 


Joka  A.  Hodfia. 


aid  that  aalai|inf  waa  on- 
tha  aatboda  won  Taioaa,  and 


BpoathabniatiraaHrttaaqMnyaa    Tba  adviafaaity  of  gattiag 

■ — *-•  -  afBTToaa:  all  vara  aoaad  that  a  lafi  pktara  ^ 

hia  dao  Uni^«'*1i—     Ha  tboHht  if  all  ooaU  w 


Imp  pMan"  anaaiad  to  aea 

bantr  tlaa  a  andl  OM,  wMhia ' 

ISxlOrfa  at  lha  aaa  amaaa  aad  with  the  aaa  eoaaibrt  than  woald  ba 
•d  te  qaortar-pMa  aaaara%  aad  aeaa  tha  atxtctoat  Pbariaa  ot  tha 
Plata  aact.  tha  laaCatn^Ma  MttMlaM,  wa  bat  aa  aalaigaaaat  ana  ia 
b  HawaawartthatthatWiwHoa  of  big  pletaito  by  wlanlag  wa 
fafoearyvbaa  naivad  wtU  taaw,  hat  to  bia  aiad  tha  takiat  of  targa 
pMnwdiiaetwapatoBtafceart  by  tta  Urp  aad  eoatly  appaiatoa  aaaa- 
aary.  Hia  olaerntloaa  weald  ba  aoataad  to  aalai|iag  dinet  oa  broolda 
papa.  Oplataaaapaa  thia  aMikod  lariad  eaaatdaably,  Aon  aologia  (ebidly 
in«wwihl)ii^iiiln"Piiwiaiaiij  atlt."to  uuiiilaaiahnaa  ilka  "Bro- 


mi'le  printo  are  not  worth  the  ]>aper  they  are  printeil  on  " — tl  e  opinion  given 
Ut«ly  by  a  gentleman  well  known  a.s  a  writer  to  the  photographic  journals.  A 
far  more  weighty  depreaaant  hail  lately  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a  Vice- 
Prwiilent  of  thia  Society,  whoae  liook  on  Naturuliatic  Photogmphy  had  caused 
some  stir.  Dr.  Emerson  conniilen-d,  .speaking  of  enlarging,  it  was,  "in  our- 
opinion,  a  needlewi  ami  iniilesimlile  proceeiiing."  Tliis,  coming  from  a  high 
light  in  our  art,  wan  another  shock,  ami,  but  for  the  pretumption,  he  (Dr.  Low) 
shoulil  have  tlionglit  the  high  light  a  little  dense  in  this  )>articular.  (Dr.  Low 
then  proceeiled  to  reail  eitracLs  from  the  chapter  on  Enhtrging.)  Dr.  Emerson's. 
atrictureii  on  enlarging  were  to  him  the  more  «nr}>rising  because  they  appeared 
to  give  that  very  broad  pictorial  effect  so  much  ailvocateil  by  him,  and  in  many 
inntan.es  gooil  examples  |iosii««se<l  all  the  "tonality"  of  pl.itinotyiM;.  Though 
disagreeing  with  the  author  on  this  matter,  the  liook  was  one  that  should  be 
read  by  e»eiy  photographer.  He  presied  the  claims  of  direct  enlargement  on 
bromide  paper  a  c^poad  to  making  lantern  slides  and  showing  them  upon  a. 
arreeu.  He  had  eooM  aeroa  clever  photographers,  whose  knowledge  of  theory 
and  practice  wu  aaa  aacyelopa^lia  to  an  elementary  hamlbook,  who  had  not 
half  a  doxen  decant  iwiala  to  abow,  but  who  revelled  in  negative  or  transparency- 
making  It  wa  aot,  bowoTfr,  to  Iw  forgotten  that  to  these  gentlemen  working. 
in  a  scientific  way  men  picture  makers  were  indebted  for  tabulated  results, 
tberefora  be  tmxted  hia  reuiorlu  wonUl  be  takeu  good-humonredly.  As  to 
mctboda,  be  would  only  s|i«ak  of  daylight,  leaving  artiHcial  methods  to  Mr. 
Hodgca.  Hia  own  mode  of  working  bad  the  great  n-coinmemlation  of  bein; 
cheap,  cootiBry  to  the  api>aratus  recently  exhibited  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace,  which 
waa  aid  to  ue  "jnat  the  thing  for  anuteurs,"  an<l  was  only  14/.  or  15/.  If  a 
room  coahl  be  aet  aaiile  for  the  pnrpooe  lo  much  the  better,  but,  penionally,  he 
haal  to  ilo  a  "  Cox  ami  Box  "  iierfonnance  with  a  relative  who  occupied  a  small 
ap|ier  lodh  fiwiag  aoath-weat ;  therefore  he  ha<l  to  arnuise  that  when  Cox  was: 
there  Box'*  arraaraaaat  ahould  not  interfere  with  Cox.  (Dr.  Low  then  demon- 
atiated  hia  mrtbod  of  working. ) 

Mr.  Boooxa  aakl  altboogh  be  only  propose<l  to  deal  with  the  various  roethoils 
of  eolarging  by  maaaa  of  artificial  illumination,  he  wishe<I  them  to  underetaud 
that  he  conaidarad  the  mnlta  obtaiueil  by  daylight  were  much  Miperior,  and 
tliat  after  a  careAd  eoapariaa  of  naults  he  hail  abandoued  the  use  of  artificial 
light  in  favour  of  daTHght,  Artificial  illumiuation,  however,  ha<l  many  ]>oiuts 
in  ita  favour ;  it  enabled  pbotographert  to  work  at  night  and  in  dark  weather, 
ao<l  the  dumtioo  of  upoeora  eoald  be  aaoertaiued  with  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy.  Broailly  inciikiaK,  an  apporatna  for  enlarging  by  artificial  li^ht 
eoilmlinl  the  amo  ptiaei|da  wbich  appliwl  to  the  conatmction  of  an  optical 
lantern,  ami  if  the  nafatira  wcra  very  amall  an  oidinary  lantern  might  be  used,. 
a  if  they  ' 

redoetioa  ia  '  -i  - 

wbich  eoald  tha  be  aalaigad  to  any  raqiurad  dimenaiona  in  the  lantern.  Mr. 
Hodgca  then  deaMBitnted  the  methoil  of  working  an  enlarging  lantern. 
Speaking  of  Olmainanta,  any  form  of  limelight  might  be  uaetl,  or,  biling  that,  a 
flame  of  oil  or  gaL  It  mint  be  taken  a  an  axiom  that  the  smaller  the  source 
of  liiht  the  beUa  woald  taa  dateitioo  be.  An  onlinary  circular-wick  burner- 
would  Iw  fooad  lo  gia  raalta  eqaaUy  u  good  aa  the  very  exi>ensive  parallel- 
wick  aninaaaiint,  altlwagh  the  expooura  would  be  alightly  protracted.  In 
regard  to  Ieaaa%  probably  the  beat  reanltt  woald  be  obtained  with  a  lens. 
of  the  onliaarr  nptl  tTpe,  preferably  of  loagv  foeoa  than  wouhl  ordinarily  be 
uaad  to  take  the  ae^itira.  Attentloa  to  thia  poiat  would  ensure  the  attainment 
of  betta  naigiaal  daHnWion  and  graata  IhtBaa  of  field.  (Mr.  Hodges  theit 
daaionalnted  tha  haaliaa  of  the  oondenaer.)  A  fonii  of  lantern  wliicli  ilis- 
paaaeil  with  a  eoadaaaa  wa  introdooad  aome  time  bock  by  M.  Ilutinet, 
althoagh  the  ptiaeipla  apoaaiod  lo  ba  old.  It  consisted  of  a  chamlwr  enclosing 
rows  of  pm  Jala  aminaaa  la  tiefa,  wbich  atnm^y  illuminated  a  sheet  of  ground 
glaaa  agaiaat  whieb  the  aagatire  was  placed.  A  modification  of  thia  systenv 
itly  aaoaatad  hj  Mr.  Ferraro  would  probably  lie  fouml  to  answer  the 
baUar.  He  thonght  one  mtson  why  luul  results  were  often  obtaineil 
wfag  artitdal  light  lay  in  the  fact  that  artiHcial  illuminants  of  low 
iataadty  did  not  poeaa  salBcient  |ienetrative  power  to  enable  the  full  acale 
of  gradaation  of  Imm  ia  the  nesative  to  be  reproduced.  For  thia  reaaon,  when 
daralopfag  aegaltaa  to  ha  aaiasad,  axtiame  density  abonld  be  avoided.  A 
negattTanaUaiBl  to  Waaaa  woald  tire  the  bast  nanlta.  In  regard  to- 
deraloplag  hnwde  papas  ha  had  fSMUMTMaia  branda  apt  to  give  hard  iirints, 
but  tb«y  prodaad  OMn  plaaiing  results  by  modifying  the  develojier.  He  use>t 
one  part  of  iron  to  to*  of  oxalate,  dilutol  with  an  eqiud  bulk  of  di.stille<i  water. 
He  wiabad  to  eall  their  attention  particularly  to  Alpha  paper  on  account  of  tlie 

EU  Tariaty  of  tooa  ebtaiaable  with  it.  It  waa  vary  dow,  but  allowed  great 
tade  ia  expoaora.  The  oolonr  prodnoed  br  derelopmeot  might  be  modifieil 
by  toa^  wita  any  oidinary  toning  bath,  at  the  fetro-cyanidu  intensifier  might 
be  aaployeil,  which  would  raalt  in  the  introduction  of  brown  tones.  Mr. 
Hodoa  then  rafrrrad  to  the  production  of  enlarged  UKatives  and  advocated 
Mr.  V.  Blaacbard'i  pnwea,  which  wa  deacribed  in  an  okl  Ybar-book  as  being 
a  simple  one  to  work  ami  capable  of  giving  fine  reanlta.  In  conclnsion,  he 
strangiyadvocated  tba  pnctice  of  taking  small  negatira  and  enlanpng  there- 
taok  Working  a  lane  aije  meant  a  bary  tax  npon  one's  purse,  and  the 
iieasalon  of  a  more  thaa  average  amount  of  physical  endurance  and  energy. 
He  wouhl  ask  why  abouU  tbc  photoerapher  who,  from  motiva  of  economy  or 
tack  of  physical  itrrngth,  wa  coropdIeJ  to  adopt  a  amall-siie  plate  be  debarred 
from  the  plearan  of  aaJBghia  work  reproduced  upon  a  lar^  acale  ? 
Mr.  Fosin  said  thKaa  ha<l  ha<l  coiiHiderable  experience  with  artificial 


reof  tatgsrdiaaaaioasalantera  transparancy  might  l>e  mode  by 
the  eaaMnt  aad  a  amaU  aegative  printed  therefrom  by  contact, 


light,  incladiac  the  alaetrie  light  ami  nuigneaiuni,  but  he  gave  a  decided 
pialsiailia  todayUght  The  mmle  of  illumination  with  parnlHn  lamjM  and 
ao  "^ ''■■!■"  spokea  of  by  Mr.  Hodge*  woidil  be  iniprove<l  by  using  two  pieces 
of  ground  riaa  plooad  about  one  inch  a|iart  Ue  thought  the  focus  of  the  lens 
uae<t  by  Ot.  Low,  six  inches,  wu  too  short;  a  longer  focnaaed  inatmment 
wouhl  give  more  equal  Ulnmination.  Speaking  of  proceaaa,  if  the  negatives 
wcia  saitabia,  bnoiida  paper  would  give  excellent  results ;  if,  however,  the 
aegatlTe  was  not  a  Terr  gooil  one,  a  better  result  might  be  obtaine.1  by  making 
aa  snlaigad  aagatiTa  laioagh  the  nie<lium  of  a  transparency.  In  reference  to 
Dr.  Bmstaoa's  ssailldll,  that  commercial  enlargers  examineil  negatives  with  a 
■—g-'a—  tat  the  paipaa  of  ascertaining  that  they  were  sharp,  he  would  only 
ay  that  that  wa  contrary  to  bis  expwience;  in  fact,  he  hail  known  many. 
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ittanoes  where  the  enlarge<l  image  wan  intentionally  made  a  little  out  of  focus. 
Ir.  Hodgeii  luul  Raid  that  he  umhI  a  very  weak  di-vcloiier  with  a  ver>'  »m«ll 
<roportioD  of  iron;  that  was  ihe  way  in  whicli  M.  Nmlar  worked  in  producrag 
he  very  fine  specimens  shown  by  the  Eastman  Comjiauy.  He  thought  Dr. 
/>w"a  arrangements  would  be  improved  by  the  employment  of  a  reflector  placed 
utaiile  the  window. 

Mr.  BEOl-nHTO.'<  sai.l  it  was  har<Uv  to  be  expectcl  that  T)r.  Knierson  would 
drocate  enlarging.  He  seemed  to  aim  at  getting  only  one  small  jiortion  of  the 
egative  shar]'  and  the  iwt  as  much  out  of  focus  a.<  iiossible.  Snch  negative.s 
aturally  would  not  pnxluce  good  enlargements.  He  had  fouud  hydroquinone 
II  conjunction  with  caustic  soda  cause  frilling.  The  adilition  of  a  small  pro- 
"ortiou  of  chrome  alum  was  an  effectual  remedy.  He  had  used  a  great  deal  of 
vljiha  TO|>er,  but  h.id  not  otitained  very  succe-'isful  re.sult's. 

Mr.  H.  Sklbt  had  Iwen  able  to  jiroduce  a  good  range  of  tones  on  bromide 
•Jier  with  hytlroouinoue  by  lengthening  the  exposure  and  diluting  the 
leveloper.  He  haa  also  produced  some  warm  tones  with  the  uranium  in- 
ensifier  on  under-ilevelopetl  bromide  print's. 

Mr.  KoxLBE  said  if  Mr.  Brouphton  used  washing  sotla  insteail  of  caustic 
oila  he  woulil  not  be  troubled  with  frilUng.  He  always  used  it  liim.self,  and 
uccewftiUy. 

Mr.  Wbiting  considered  artificial  light  lietter  than  daylight  for  most  people, 
ji  the  exposure  could  be  more  easily  determinetl,  and  with  the  rapid  pajwrs  it 
ri»  more  under  control.  Mr.  Foxlee  had  said  that  .some  jieople  threw  their 
'ulai^nients  out  of  focus.  Tliat  was  a  practice  much  to  be  deprecated.  He 
•referred  himself  a  shani  photograjih. 

Mr.  Blackmobb  said  Ids  remarks  on  ferrous  oxalate  development  referred  to 
legative  work.  With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  iron  to  oxalate,  he  would 
;o  further  than  the  previous  speakers — one  to  thirty  worked  well  in  his  hands. 
fe  did  not  agree  with  the  practice  of  diluting  the  (leveloper  with  water  to  such 
in  extent  as  had  l)eeii  recommende<l,  as  it  tended  to  produce  hardness  in  the 
irints.  He  had  al.«o  noticed  that  a  large  pro)>ortiou  of  bromide  produced  on 
in  over.exposc<l  print  an  unpleasant  greenish  tone  ;  lie  had  therefore  dis- 
nntinued  its  use. 

Dr.  Low  was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Foxlee  sjieak  disparagingly  of  the  electric 
ight.    Personally  he  thought  nothing  could  be  better. 

Mr.  Foxi.KE  said  that  the  Ea.stman  Company  had  gone  to  great  expense  in 
itting  up  the  electric  light,  but  hail  abandonerl  it,  and  they  now  used  daylight. 

Dr.  Low  and  Mr.  Hodges  having  replied,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  memljers  will  meet  on  the  towing  path,  umler  Richmond  Bridge,  at 
Jnree  o'clock  on  Saturday,  May  25th,  for  an  outdoor  excursion. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
Mat  6. — A  lantern  evening. 

Mr.  Chatham  Pexton  provideil  the  lantern  and  worked  it  himself. 

Slide*  were  exliibited  by  Messrs.  Humphries,  Hiscock,  Pexton,  Beadle, 
Uthbrid|e,  Cox,  Walker,  and  Treadway. 

■A  thon  meeting  was  afterwards  held  at  which  the  Council  announced  that 
diay  had  decided  tliat  it  would  tx-  advisable  to  remove  tlie  Club  to  a  room 
JCBOwn  as  Jubilee  Hall,  in  the  Homsey-road,  which  they  had  taken  from  June 
24,  there  being  greater  convenience,  a  dark  room  being  attached  to  it,  and 
being  next  to  the  Honisey-road  Station,  Midland  Railway.  This  change  would 
aeceesitate  a  slight  alteration  in  the  printed  syllabus  of  the  Club,  it  being 
oeceasary  to  hold  the  meetings  on  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  night  of  the 
month  instead  of  each  alternate  week. 

May  20,  technical  meeting,  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green. 


SHAFTESBURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCLAL. 
Mat  3,— Mr.  Tollett  in  the  chair. 

The  business  was  a  show  of  Easter  work  by  the  members.  Among  the  very 
many  different  views  there  were  some  very  pretty  views  of  Cliislehurst  by  Mr. 
ToUett,  and  some  instantaneous  views  of  Chingford  by  Mr.  Bull ;  there  were 
alio  a  set  of  the  Portsmouth  manoeuvres  by  Mr.  Baker. 

On  Friday  evening  (to-night)  Mr.  Tollett  will  read  a  p.iper  on  The  Aloha 
BroHude  Proceu.  ^ 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  18,  the  memberg  will  go  to  Chingford. 


EAST  DULWICH  AND  PECKHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  3,— Mr.  Warnerke  in  the  chair.     Lecture  by  Chairman  on  Ftaah-L'tqhl 
I'lwlographjf.  ' 

Mr.  Warnerke  pointed  out  the  great  help  flash  light  could  be  to  both  the 
professional  and  amateur,  for  the  professional  on  dull  days  and  for  the 
amateur  after  the  davlight  ha<l  cone,  who  could  then  use  it  for  portraits  and 
groups.  Mr.  Warnerke  showed  the  two  lamps  he  used,  which  were  both  com- 
pact and  inexpensive,  and  thought  they  could  be  had  coiimiercially.  During 
the  course  of  the  lecture  he  took  three  negatives  of  tlie  members  of  the  Society 
one  of  which  was  on  Krys  celluloid  rilni.s.  He  aim  showed  the  method  of 
using  the  Alms  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide,  which  method  was  both  simiile  and 
elBcacious.  Mr.  Wanierke  showed  a  more  powerful  lamp  which  he  used  for 
copying  prints,  &c,  and  which  would  obviate  the  grain,  and  also  that  even  if 
the  original  were  much  creased,  the  effect  in  the  copy  would  be  that  none  of 
the  crease*  showed. 

Six  inembera  were  elected,  and  the  names  of  ten  gentlemen  were  proiiosed  as 

.Next  meeting   will   be  held  at  76,  Peckhomne,  Friday.   Mav   17     it 
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DUKINFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
ApniL  23,— Mr.  John  T.  Lees  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Armitage,  A.  Turner,  T.  Moores,  C.  Bates,  A.  M.  Fletcher,  and 
Dr.  Park  were  elected  members. 

The  first  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts  was  read  and  adopted. 

Tlie  report  stated  that  the  Society  consists  of  fifty  members,  and  the  state- 
ment showed  a  balance  due  to  Treasurer  of  la».  6d. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council  the  following  ofticers  for  the  year 
were  elected  : — 1'ie.iident ;  Mr.  John  T.  Lees. — Vice-l'resiilents :  Messrs.  John 
Ashworth,  J.  H.  Brooks,  and  T.  Glazebrook. — Committee:  Messrs.  S.  T.  Ains- 
worth,  W.  Chadwick,  G.  H.  Dean,  J.  W.  padfield,  W.  Jenkin.son,  and  James 
Leech.-— AiitlUors :  Messrs.  T,  Borsey  and  A.  Sampson. — H&ii.  Traisnrer: 
Mr.  J.  Winterbottom.— i/(i«.  Secrehinj :  Mr.  W.  H.  Shirley,  King-street, 
Dukinfield. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Apbil  25. — The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  sea.son  to  Kenilworth,  Ashow,  and 
Stoneleigh.    Tliere  was  a  poor  attendance  of  members,  but  a  great  many  plates 
were  exixjsed  with  fairly  satisfactory  results. 

May  l.^Usual  monthly  meeting, — Mr.  President  Andrews  in  the  chair. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  was  fixed  for  May  22  at  Lichfield. 

A  plea-sant  evening  was  sjient  examining  the  negatives  taken  at  the  outdoor 
meeting,  and  prints  from  the.ni.  Specimens  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  new  process 
were  also  handed  round. 


BRECHIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
M.\Y  1, — Mr.  R.  A.  Scott,  M.A.,  in  the  chau-. 

The  chief  business  of  the  evening  was  tlie  reading  of  a  pai>er  on  Stereography 
by  Mr.  D.  Watersou.  Many  practical  hints  were  given  on  the  preparation  of 
pictures  for  the  stereoscoi>e,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  means  of 
starting  some  to  this  most  interesting  branch  of  photographic  science. 

The  cyclist's  detective  camera,  by  TurnbuU,  of  Edinburgh,  was  exhibited. 
It  was  fitted  with  the  Waverley  express  shutter,  ojiening  and  closing  from  the 
centre,  with  which  there  is  absolutely  no  sliake. 

Tlie  Secretary  handetl  round  some  negatives  on  celluloid  films  (Carbutt's 
(latent),  which  were  thought  an  improvement  on  glass  in  all  but  price. 


PAISLEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  2. — Annual  General  Meeting, — Mr.  Robert  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  in  his  report  stated  that  the  past  season  had  been  exceed- 
ingly successful ;  thirteen  meetings  of  the  Society  had  been  held,  and  the 
various  demonstrations  and  lanteru  exhibitions  had  been  highly  ajipreciated. 
There  were  at  present  forty-two  memliers  on  the  Ixioks. 

The  Treasurer  stated  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  was  very  satis- 
factory, a  balance  1  icing  in  hand  after  paying  all  expenses. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  season  were  then  elected  : — Hon. 
President:  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Smiley. — President:  Mr.  James  Donald. — Vice- 
President:  Mr.  Robert  Harris. — Comicil:  Messrs.  Arohib.ald  F.  Craig,  James 
Mure,  George  Roliertson,  jun.,  James  Reid,  and  AVilliam  Holmes. — Treasurer : 
Mr.  Matthew  Morrison. — Secretary :  Mr.  Thomas  Rastall,  Inchiiman-road, 
Paisley. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


CINCINNATI  CAMERA  CLUB. 
April  1, — Dr.  Carson  in  the  chair. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  ye.ir  were  nominated,  and  subsequently,  .at  another 
meeting,  on  April  15,  the  following  were  elected : — President :  Mr.  George 
Bullock. —  Vice-President:  Mr.  W^illiam  Hubbell  Fisher. — Librarian;  Mr. 
Arch.  I.  Caxsoa.—Treasui'er :  Mr.  Aaron  Vrmce.— Recording  Secretary:  Mr. 
Emery  H.  Barton. — Cm-responding  Secretary:  Mr.  H.  C.  Fithian,  N.W. 
Comer  Firth  and  Walnut-streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ecitre)e{))oniTntce* 


Carre>pon<I«n<<  skouM  never  write  on  loth  sidM  (if  the  paper. 


BE  PSYCHIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— Those  who  know  eyerything  there  is  to  be  known  on  all  subjects 
they  have  not  studied  usually  veil  their  ignorance  of  these  subjects  in 
sarcastic  or  repulsive  ridicule.  Your  reporter  is  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
^  e'cemplified  in  your  issue  of  April  5,  on  Psychic  Photography. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Middleton  is  probably  aware  that  there  are  snch  things 
as  imitation  bank  notes;  also  that  tliere  are  imitation  spirit  photo- 
graphers. He  may  also  know  that  the  fact  that  there  aie  imitation  bank 
notes  m  existence  proves  that  there  are  not  sufficient  of  the  genuine 
ones  about  to  please  some  people.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  reference 
to  spirit  photographv. 
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Hia  knowle^  alio  mmy  iotem  Ubi  ttwt  aaae  hat  s  ctmniog,  eovetoos. 
•dflah  penca,  who  for  yt»n  has  been  neeeu/ulli/  deceiving  and  tricking 
hia  naJ^lmOTa  in  triflea,  would  erer  think  of  imitating  bank  notes,  and 
that  none  bat  thoae  who  liad  the  above  qoalitiea  latent  ooold  allow 
thanaclrea  to  waate  precious  time  in  imiuting  spirit  photography ; 
beeaose  all  imitations  are  lies  in  act,  done  with  intent  to  deoeiTe,  even  if 
only  in  fun.  and  none  the  leas  a  <ih. 

But  Mr.  Middleton'i  kaowtadge  doea  not  seem  to  eariy  him  so  tar  as  to 
make  him  eoRnitaat  ot  tba  iMt  that  no  honest  man  aocoaes  his  nei^h- 
booT  of  imitating  bank  notaa  until  be  has  the  proofs  safe  in  his  own 
hands ;  and  your  intelligent  and  thinking  readers  are  looking  for  the 
proofs  of  the  imitation  spirit  pbotogiapha  or  fraud  Mr.  Middleton  wit- 
ntaaed  I  was  the  victim  of,  and  none  mon  ao  than  myself.  He  is  greatly 
mistaken  if  he  tliinks  that  yoor  nadata  and  myself  will  be  satiafied  with 
his  pointing  oat  that  my  aaatitant  baa  driftad  from  an  Dneooganial  trade 
into  an  artiat  withoat  adding  Um  aaaal  braaa  pUte  ("  Artist ") ;  or  that  he 
was  ao  simply  natoral  aa  to  aoiDa  inio  aoeb  an  angoat  preaanoe  as  Mr. 
Ifiddlatoo's  in  tha  easy  (UthabUU  ct  haa  atodio  garb ;  or  that  beeaoae  I 
have  five  or  six  laiga  fnimabed  rooma  wUeb  I  navar  nae,  and  a  tduKi- 
room  which  will  seat  two  hnadrsd  and  Mj  to  lei,  whila  I  go  into  the 
eoontiy  for  long  periods  to  give  myaall  op  taliniy  to  tbaae  axperiments ; 
or  that  hia  mia-atataBMBt  aaavtiiif  that  Ita.  K— —  gara  ma  tha  addnas 
of  the  artiat  wfaan  I  djattaatly  told  atai  ■*  il  wm  dangerooa  to  giv«  privaU 
namea  and  iildiaassa  in  the  ptaawBi  of  Ua  friend  "  (tha  lapocler  ct  the 
liimtimtkam  Daily  Oazetu) ;  or  that  I  tnletmad  him  that  I  D«fcr  got 
phenoooaBa  nnleaa  the  artist  alone  waa  ftaaant,  when  my  plataa  sent  to 
yon.  Mr.  Editor,  contradict  that  statamant :  or  that  baeaaaa  I  waa  ill  and 
incapable  of  the  least  erirrtinn — in  tact,  haa  bean  ordarad  a  three  or  four 
mootha'  icat  at  tha  aaa-aida  when  abia  to  be  reaorad.  and,  thcniore, 
eoold  make  no  daAaita  moiatMant— in  taj  way  go  to  pcora  that  tiie 
baaibia  man  ol  taAaad  faafiagi  b  a  rogae.  or  that  I  am  a  Vietim  ot  band. 
Tha  aga  ia  prontariTa,  and  nqnirea  pnoft,  not  asaertiona.  I  hare  aent 
miaa  to  tha  Editor  ot  Turn  Barma  Jocaxu.  or  PaoTooairsT— (mther 
than  this  every  ooa  mnat  aaareb  lor  himaaU  ia  hia  own  Uaaltj, 

The  Spiritual  Eridanaa  Confaranaa  aflorda  anliriManaMat  to  ia^niwia, 
at  whiefa,  periodiaaUy.  tiMia  an  aittiafs  fcr  payaiua  photognnfay.  Tha 
niamb«a  eaa  taring  thair  own  pfartM,  aad  watali  tha  ptoeaaa  all  tfaroagh 
(bat  in  a  soirU  o(  btedty  iaqniiT— aet  m  anaaHTw).  If  Mr.  Middlaloo 
doea  DOt  Iniak  it  worth  a  laa  of  10*.  mt  aaaam  to  auinwirt  anoh  a  Oon- 
hia  deaira  tor  payehie  Ught  li  net  tary  gnat,  aad  ao  p«aan 
I  elavar  with  aaoUMr^  kaowMga ;  it  must  be  aonght  before  it  can 
ba  feoad,  aad  loaad  before  aadanlood. 

I  aeuaptaJ  aa  roar  depotr  Dr.  Mdriia,  Ptaaldsut  of  tha  Binainaham 
Photogiaahie  SoeMr.  •  «iU-kao«n  anwiuiiNr,  ona  wal  able  to  jUlaet 
fiaod.  and  who  aaa  alao  apwidata  area  wamU  aoaeaaafnl  naolta.  I  atOI 
traat  that  biiara  loog  ha  win  aaa  hia  w^r  to  dtrota  iOBe  tisia  aad  thoi^ht 
to  a  lew  exparimaala  hwa.— I  am,  yoora,  Aa.,  S.  A.  Fowsa. 

M,  Athltd-nm,  Blmlnfham. 

PS.— If  Mr.  Middlaloa  wiU  aatetaha  to p«y  Mr.  Bleaadala  for  paper, 
toniDR.  6xing,  hwrwiahing.  WMiaaliay,  aafda,  aad  poatags,  I  will  nadartaka 

'  apply  lor  tbam. 
mambera  and 


>ng,b« 
ilhaaa 


to  tfv  that  Ihaaa  priata  aio  mmUoS  frtt  to  all  who  may  ai 
I  only  print  a  km  tton  aaah  |lato>  mA  Iha  Ccafaranoa 
ItiMda  aoon  take  thasai 

[Aa  Uisa  Tower  oooaidais  hanetf  Mriand  hy  Mr.  Mlddleton'i  re- 
port, we  bare  thought  it  only  right  that  she  ahoold  be  allowed  to 
reapond. — Eo.j 


BAPID  COLLODIO  BBOMIDE  PLATES. 
To  the  Eiwna. 

Bib, — The  annoaaSHMnt  made  at  tha  tima  ot  last  yaar's  Coorention 
ol  a  new  diaeorery  ^  Or.  Hill  Morria  with  nfaranea  to  rapid  eoUodio- 
bromide  dry  plataa  intaraetad  ma  mnch,  aad  I  hav«  bean  patiently 
waitiag  tor  the  loranla,  aad  now  that  it  ia  pobliahad  (aad  palentad  too) 
I  —at  tpnfwa  to  a  faaUac  of  iBtoppninlmwU  sneb  a  lot  of  hatha  and 
dipBiag  anddraiaiag. 

TuminR  to  aa  old  amber  of  tha  JomnuiH  pagaa  8S7  aad  866  of  No. 
ia09  of  June  S,  tBt§,  yoB  will  aaa  a  m/U  aollodioB  preosaa  giren  by 
Mr.  Kmast  Unham  (page  S67)  aad  Inr  nyaaU  (page  aw),  whiah  in  tha 
hiada  ot  any  real  sanatanr  (not  a  "  Jimmaitur '')  who  boya  arerything 
aad  gal  hU  plataa  daratopad  mi  pitolai  for  him  oogfat  to  be  a  raiy 
workable  jwiim. 

We  hare  atill  mmmf  of  Um  old  aoBoflo^temida  manlliring  who  eonld 
•ay  a  good  deal,  if  they  would,  of  their  asperienoes  with  collodion  platea 
and  aodan  daratopaiaat.  It  would  ba  a  good  thing  it  they  oocdd  bo 
iadaaad  to  apaak  oot  aa  they  oaed  to  do,  bat  not  through  the  oolnmns 
«t  Iha  patant  rapotta. 

9oi  lafMli  n  aamara  work  aad  mmU  laalwn  or  goartar-plataa,  the  pro- 
•aaa  adroeaiad  by  Mr.  Braaal  OiakHi  iod  myaaU  woold  ba  jnat  the 
imht  iUaf,  aa  Iha  grain  is  very  Ana  on  Otaea  platn,  aad  dalaila  eoma  out 
very  sharply  deAaad,  aad  Ihaiwfara  snitaMa  tor  sabeenuent  anlargamanL 
The  ahaanaa  of  halattoa  ia  anolhir  ilioag  point,  the  under  film  of  ooUodiO' 
hnmilm  m  very  inaatinia,  aad  prarenta  the  light  from  travelling  to  the  back 
et  Iha  ghne  and  bilag  ladialiil  agaia  on  to  tha 


Haal  haa.  no  doabt,  aa  iadi 


I  tha  image. 
la  Bwking  thaaa  plataa  ao  rapid. 


When  experimenting  with  these  plates  I  used  to  first  coat  glass  with 
emulsion  (eolIcKlio  bromide)  and  wash  under  the  hot  water  tap  at  about 
120°,  and  this  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  glass  ;  then  coat  with 
geUtinobromide  emulsion  and  drain  off ;  let  set  and  stand  up  for  drying, 
which  was  not  a  long  oi>eration.  I  found  the  plates  twenty  times  quicker 
than  ooUodio-bromide  plates. 

I  invite  others  who  have  experimented  in  this  direction  to  give  to  the- 
public  the  bene6t  of  their  experience. — I  am,  yours,  ito., 

OoDEFHOI  V.  J.  PoiBis. 

Grtyltoundlodge,  Greyhound-lane,  Streatliam,  May  3,  1389. 


VALUATION  OF  HTDBOQUINONE. 
To  the  EnrroB. 

Sib, — I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Smith  for  pointing  out  an  erroneons- 
sentenca  in  the  abatraot  of  a  paper  I  read  at  University  College.  The 
oonneetad  sentence  sboold  run :  "  This  quantity  corresponds  to  a  con- 
som^tian  ot  ten  atoms  of  oxygen  by  each  molecule  of  the  Uydroquinone." 
It  will  thns  be  seen  that  my  experimenu  fully  contlrm  those  of  Dr. 
Smith,  with  which,  however,  I  waa  not  at  the  time  acquainted. 

I  may  add  that  a  solution  ot  hydroquinone  in  tap  water,  which  on 
April  8  had  required  11-8  c.c.  ot  permanganate  for  every  50  c.c.  of 
tbs  iolotion,  after  having  been  allowed  to  stand  in  a  narrow-necked 
flask   withoat  stopper,    reqniied   on   April    24  only    1-4    c.c.   of   the 

same  permanganate,  and  had  at  tbe  same  time  become  very  brown 

I  am,  yours,  Ac,  H.  Fobstkb  Uoiti.sx. 

Vnicenity  Uall,  Gordon-*qHare,  W.C.,  Hay  8,  188tf. 


A  NEW  80CIETT  IN  HACKNEY. 
To  the  EorroR. 

Sr«,— In  the  name  of  tha  Hon.  Seeretaiy,  Mr.  Fenton  Jones,  ol  No.  1, 
King  Edward-road,  I  have  great  pleasore  in  announcing  to  you  that  he 
haa  been  sneeeatfol  ia  tamiag  a  photographic  association  at  Hackney, 
N.E.,  which  bids  fair  to  baeoma  an  important  one.  At  the  first  meeting 
ncariy  thirty  mambera  aaaamhled,  besides  which  the  Secretary  holds 
nomerona  promiaaa. 

Tbe  proeeadings,  wwidadorar  bv  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  were  of  an  enthusiastic 
diaraeter.  After  tha  nilea  had  been  agreed  upon  the  following  officers 
ware  nnanimoaaly  ohoaaa :— Dr.  Uarard  Smith,  President ;  Dr.  Kibbler,. 
Mr.  J.  Hnbeit,  Viea-Fraridanto :  Mr.  F.  JoUy,  Tieaaurer ;  Mr.  W.  Fenton 
Jonea,  Hon.  Saeralary. 

It  waa  daeidad  that  tha  Conunittaa  shoald  be  elected  at  tbe  next 
maatiag.  The  maatiaga  are  iataadad  to  be  held  fortnightly  in  the 
winter  aad  monthly  daring  tha  aanuner. 

Tha  aatranea  faa  waa  iUed  at  it.,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  5i. — 
I  am,  yoars,  Ac.  i.  Uubebt. 

S88,  ilan^treet,  Uaeknef. 


FLASH  LAMPS. 
To  the  Edttob. 

Sib,— In  my  lattv  on  page  376  I  only  commented  on  the  matter  found 
ia  tha  notiea  on  paga  960,  Mr.  Engbtnd  should  havo  known  better  than 
to  hare  introdoeed  trsah  aabjeets  tot  diacnaaioa,  aa  he  haa  done,  in  his 
mean  attempt  to  disparage  my  apparatus,  by  saying  that  he  "  never 
failed  bat  on  ona  oacarica,"  Ae.  (Certainly  he  dare  not  say  that  my 
lampa  failed ;  ereiy  ona  praaeat  knows  that  thev  aeted  perfectly.)  The- 
pubUe  do  not  know  the  particolars  ot  the  case  be  refers  to,  therefore  I 
consider  it  excessively  mean  to  have  made  snob  an  ex  parte  statement. 
Neverthaleaa,  withoat  Iha  knowledge  ot  the  full  oase,  the  public  has  the 
opportonitj  of  leaing  hia  poaition  with  regard  to  flash  lamps,  as  he  doea 
not  tail  to  blow  hia  own  (?)  lamp  as  well  as  his  own  trumpet.  Again, 
more  frsah  matter  ia  Mr.  sagland's  remarlcs  on  "  wonderful  and  costly." 
In  reply  to  thi  s  baaelsaa  inainuation,  I  beg  to  aasure  your  readers  that,  as- 
a  stndent  ot  sdenee,  it  ia  not  my  practice  to  ignore  the  principles  of 
dynamios ;  Iharelore  I  eaanot  aay,  aa  Mr.  England  has  done,  "  that  an 
ordinary  pninrnarfifr  ball  will  flaah  several  lighta  simultaneously,  and 
quite  aa  aOsetiraly."  It  is  oootraty  to  Uia  experience  of  engineers  that. 
one  preasnra  and  oaoToloaM — aad  that  volome  and  pressure  being  of 
the  hand  only — shoald  oweoina  the  reaistanoa  oAered  by  the  tubes  and 
powder,  iinlesa  a  raiy  atodarate  eottstmetion  is  put  on  tbe  word 
"teveral."  Then  thve  is  tha  questionable  legality  of  flashing  several 
lighta  from  one  air  ball  or  chamber  by  a  distributor  aa  referred  to  on  page 
275.  Probably  thia  point  will  not  be  settled  till  it  has  cost  either 
pUintiff  or  delandant  a  lew  hundreds  of  pounds. 

Again,  be  oaea  the  worda,  "silly  remarks."  That  is  only  to  divert 
the  publio  who  bate  given  no  attention  to  the  chemical  aspect  ot  the 
sabiecL 

Having  replied  to  tha  points  raised  by  Mr.  England  in  his  letter,  I  beg. 
to  thank  yoa  in  adranoe  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  defend  myself, 
as  tar  aa  I  am  able  to  do,  without  adding  fresh  matter  at  tbe  risk  of  pro 
longing  a  diaeoaaion  without  benetit  to  your  readers.— I  am,  yours,  dee., 

F.  W.  Habi. 
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iEictange  «rolumn. 

-'  Jfo  charge  «  made  for  inserting  Bxckamgei  o/Apparatuein  '*"  s"'"^"; 

'mImTSuI  be  ineerLl  unUss  the  artide  vnmted  ie  defimtelv  stated     Thxe 

^^^O^rrequir.„ients<u"anythingu«/ul"mUther,iforeunderUand 

Um  rauQM  <tf  their  non-appearance. 

■BxAmago  oiyrm  gen,r.tor  «•<!  holder.  aUo  >  Wimharrt  elwtrte™.!  machine,  for  ft 

Wutod  to  .xcl»n?e,  12x10  Ro«.-  rapid  ,ymmotriMl,  .iiteen-inch  ''|™f/  '»'  ""^ 
KTsimd  5  portiible  ,ymmetric.l..-AddreM.  62,  Stanhope-.trect.  Birmingham. 

Tu;;sJ?«rdr4iS"he^^'';-^AdRTD!y?;^^^^^^ 

I  wiU  aOamgo  Bom"  8x5  rapid  symmetrical  and  Kerstaw  slnitter  for  9><7  Opt™»* 
•Srw^l-fAddreB.,  O.  Schofikld,  Cobdon-chambers,  Pelham-street,  Nottingham. 

■WMTtod.  ahalf.plate  mpid  rtntilinoar  leni  in  exchange  for  >;»":P??*'L^?'«^S^i* 
kmlaBd  doa^ile  riide.-Addrcw,  W.  H.  8Ti»WKLL,  70,  Adelaide-road,  Brockloy, 


■wm  o^MMN  I«ao«tor'«  whole-plata  International  camera,  with  rapid  rectigraph 
"u^^Sn^ScMoplete,   for   tricycle.-AddreM,  Oatks   &   8t*bb.  Mill-road, 

■wm  exohanM  portable  deTeloping  and  changing  tent  for  ko<^  P°^^'°  ,  n  X^„ 
aun^nTwfth  two  or  more  dSnble  back^-Addre..,  H.  8.,  27,  Grenfell-place, 
MaiHimVxI. 


wm  ei^Mig.  DiUlmeyer;.  2.  Portraitlens.  h^kgronnd,  Ubles,^.5«taen  to^^ 
for  (rood  pon; 
Oardat,  w.C. 


on  J  cart  and  harnoM  or  live  8tock.-Addre6s,  D  6,  2,  York-street,  Covent 


TletorU  camera,  nine  lenses,  two  dark  sUdes,  and  two  shutters,  also  opal  ghies, 
rarions  sixes,  offered  for  backgrounds  or  accessories.— Address,  W.  Hoichhiso», 
"0.  High-street,  Islington.  London. 

Will  exchange  a  studio  half-plate  square  box  camera  and  half -plate  portrait  kns,  by 
Mason,  Qtosgow,  for  a  half  or  whole-pUte  bellows  camera  and  lens;  difference 
adjusted.  AJso  cxcUanire  three  backgrounds  (one  interior  and  two  exterior),  also 
oight-foet  tree,  in  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  connexion  with  photography.— 
jt^flrBM  A.  Coonn  ft  Co.,  Photographers.  Market  Entry.  Church-street,  Inverness. 


^ttstuets  to  (ETorresponlrent^. 

•»•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  bicsiness  affairs 

WMUl  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Gkbwtwood  &  Co.  , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 

London,  W.C. 
AU   matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
.    " Ansviers"   and   " Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 

2,   York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.    Inattention  to  this  ensures 

delay.    A'o  notice  taken  qf  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 

writer  are  given.  

J.  J.  J. — The  yellow  stains  are  produced  from  imperfect  fixation.    There  is  no 

means  of  removing  them  now. 
W.  J  OSES. —Prepared  canvas  for  painting  on  may  be  had  in  rolls  of  various 

widths  from  any  of  the  artists'  colourmen. 
A.   Cabbutbeb. — Both  eosine  and  erythrosiue  can  be  procured  from  any 

operative  chemist,  or  from  any  dealer  in  dyers'  materials. 
J.  T.  LKOlf. — The  cau.se  of  the  fogging  is  through  the  plate  being  very  much 

over  exposed.     One-fourth  that  given  would  have  been  ample. 
O.  WiLUAMS. — Carbon  tissue,  ready  sensitised,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
,    Marion  ft  Co.,  the  Autotype  Company,  and  the  Woodbury  Company. 
CaSabt  Bird. — We  are  rejieating  your  experiment  with  the  plunge  shutter, 

but  have  not  as  yet  obtained  the  duplication  of  the  image.    More  as  to  this 

hereafter. 
Vf.  Oius. — Coat  the  inside  of  the  vessel  with  paraffin  wax,  which  will  be  the 

beat    Next  to  this  a  solution  of  shellac  in  spirit    Neither  will  injure  the 

developer. 

'S.— Gelatine  varies  in  price  from  about  tenpence  a  pound  to  five  or  six  shillings. 

We  cannot  say  what  you  ought  to  pay  unless  we  Icnow  the  purjiose  for  which 

the  article  is  requireiL 
8.  GARriELO. — Probably  it  is  only  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.    Why  not 

buy  the  salt  in  crystal,  in  tubes,  from  any  of  the  dealers  ?    You  will  then 

know  what  you  purchase. 
■D.  C.  L.  P.— The  design  for  the  studio  will  do  very  well.    The  blinds  and 

louvres  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  suniiglit  in  the  after  part  of 

the  day.    Give  the  roof  a  good  slope. 

Huts.— The  marks  ou  the  negatives  arise  from  the  paper  used,  between  the 
plates,  in  the  packing.  Call  the  makers'  attention  to  the  matter.  They  are 
evidently  unaware  of  the  effect  of  what  they  are  using. 

"ScoTTK." — Unless  the  pyroxyline  be  an  unusually  soluble  kind  you  will  not 
be  able  to  get  twelve  grains  per  ounce  in  solution  to  make  an  easily  flowing 
collodion.  About  six  grains  is  what  is  generally  employed  for  an  enamel 
collodion. 

O.  8.  J.— Tlie  only  way  by  which  you  can  ascertain  if  the  picture  be  copyright 
or  not,  is  to  search  the  register  at  Stationers'  HalL  The  author  is  not  bound 
to  put  "  copyright "  on  the  work.  If  you  pirate  any  photograph  you  do  it 
at  your  risk. 

'Gbkex  Foo.— 1.  If  the  lens  is  genuine,  and  in  good  condition,  it  is  very  cheap 
at  the  price  mentioue<L— 2.  Any  optical  brass  turner  in  London  will  do  this 
work.  If  you  fail  in  discovering  one  write  again.— 3.  A  full  explanation  is 
given  in  an  article  in  the  present  number. 


L.  Minns  asks:  "When  was  ammonia  first  known  or  dL-icovered  ?"— Tlie 
question  is  a  moot  one.  Whether  aiiiiiioiiia  or  its  aqueous  solution  was 
known  to  antiquity  is  still  uiidetennincil.  The  manufacture  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  was  early  known  to  the  Hindoos. 

Assistant.— Different  establishments  have  different  lionrs  for  working.  That 
these  are  shorter  in  other  liouses  in  the  town  is  no  justiKcatiou  lor  your  not 
coiifoniiing  to  the  rules  of  tlie  one  in  which  you  are  engaged,  unless  you 
stipulated  for  certain  times  when  engaging.  If  the  place  does  not  suit  you 
why  not  leave,  and  so  avoid  unpleasantness  ? 

Gil  Blas  (Gla-igow). — We  know  nothing  more  of  the  apparatus  than  was 
contained  in  the  article.  It  is  evidently  of  German  manufacture.  Ordinary 
typographic  presses  are  usually  employed  for  collotype  printing,  and  these 
can  frequently  be  met  witli  at  a  low  price,  second-hand.  If  you  liave  all  the 
works  you  name  you  have  all  that  is  published  on  tlie  subject.  With  them 
you  ought,  with  practice,  to  work  the  process  to  a  successful  issue. 

F.  K  M.  S.  writes :  "Can  any  reader  give  me  a  list  of  good  subjects  for  the 
camera  within  a  radius  of  eight  or  ten  miles  of  Whitoy  ?"  He  also  asks  : 
"  Wliat  is  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  using  (say)  a  10  x  8  landscaiie  lens 
for  half -plate  pictures !"— In  reply:  One  advantage  will  lie  that  the  plate 
will  be  covered  sharp  to  the  edge  with  a  larger  stop  than  would  be  necessary 
to  imjiart  an  equal  degree  of  shaqiness  to  the  edges  of  the  10  x  8  plate. 

R.  Brayley  writes :  "  I  have  during  the  winter  been  making  my  own  dry 
plates,  and  have  by  me  a  lot  of  spoilt  emulsion,  probably  a  couple  of  gallons 
or  more  in  all.  Is  there  any  less  troublesome  plan  of  recovering  the  silver 
from  it  than  boiling  it  with  potash  ?"— Tlie  simplest  way  of  recovering  the 
silver  is  to  melt  the  emulsion  and  then  add  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  or  four  ounces  to  the  pint,  and  well  stir  Ironi  time  to  time.  If  tlie 
emulsion  be  now  allowed  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  the  bromide  will  settle  to 
the  bottom  in  a  compact  mass,  when  the  supernatant  fluid  can  Ije  poured 
ott'.  A  large  vessel  should  be  used,  as  the  addition  of  the  acid  causes  violent 
ebullition. 

S.  E.  P.  puts  the  following  queries :  "1.  Wliat  are  the  advantages  of  registering 
photographs  and  the  price  ?— 2.  Does  registering  confer  copyright  ? — 3.  What 
is  cost  of  copyrighting  ?  also,  is  there  any  book  published  on  copjTight  law 
re  photographs  !—i.  It  one's  photographs,  iKirtrsit  or  landscape,  are  not 
copyrighted,  can  any  other  photographer  copy  them  with  impunity?" — 
In  reply :  1.  Tlie  advantage  is  to  secure  tlie  copyright  to  the  author. — 
2.  Certainly,  if  done  according  to  the  Copyright  Acts.— 3.  The  cost  of 
registering  is  one  shilling,  and  a  trifle  extra  for  the  form.  Our  publishers 
will  eft'eot  the  registration  lor  you  if  yon  send  them  a  picture,  togetlier  with 
a  postal  order  for  one  and  .'■ixpeuce.  The  Act  of  Parliament  itself  ou  copy- 
right in  works  of  fine  art  and  photographs  can  be  liad  for  a  few  jience  from 
the  Queen's  Printers,  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co. — i.  Yes. 

T.  Moore  writes  as  follows :  "  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  French  lens  which  hi 
asserts  gives  better  detail  in  the  picture  when  it  is  worked  with  the  full 
aperture  than  when  it  is  stopped  down.  Is  it  possible  tliat  this  can  be  the 
cose  ?  I  have  always  understood  that  stopping  down  must  improve  the 
definition  of  any  lens,  and  here  it  is  said  to  impair  it. " — As  a  rule,  a  dia- 
phragm improves  the  definition,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  does  always. 
For  example,  if  the  centre  of  the  lens  be  defective  and  a  stop  be  inserted, 
only  that  portion  is  used  ;  but  when  the  instrument  is  used  with  tlie  full 
aperture  the  best  jiortions  are  also  brought  into  play,  and,  to  some  extent, 
ameliorate  the  defective  part.  We  recently  had  tn  examine  such  a  lens ; 
with  the  full  opening  the  definition  was  inoderati  ly  srood,  but  as  it  was 
stopped  down  it  gradually  became  impaired.  A  close  inspectiou  disclosed 
a  mass  of  striie  just  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  glasses,  which  fidly  accounted 
for  the  impaired  definition. 

N.  Lawrie  says  that  he  is  continually  reading  that  some  of  the  old  photo- 
graphs produced  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  toned  and  fixed  in  the  same 
bath,  and  which  received  but  slight  washing,  are  still  as  good  as  ever.  He  .asks, 
if  this  be  the  case,  why  photographers  do  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  of 
working,  for,  he  says,  no  silver  prints  produced  at  the  present  time  will  last 
anything  like  so  long. — One  very  good  reason  wliy  the  old  system  would  not 
do  nowadays  is  the  fact  that  neither  the  negatives  now  taken  nor  the  papers 
now  in  the  market  are  suited  to  that  method  of  toning.  In  the  old  days  the 
paper  was  both  strongly  salted  and  highly  sensitised,  sometimes  a  hundred- 
and-twenty-grain  silver  bath  being  used.  The  negatives,  also,  were  very 
intense,  and  had  to  be  deeply  printed.  It  was  this  that  conduced  to  the 
permanency — not  the  system  of  toning,  which  more  freqiieiitly  than  not 
was  sulphur  toning  pure  and  simple.  To  produce  good  prints  by  the  old 
method,  strong  negatives  and  liighly  sensitised  paper  are  essential — things 
not  general  at  the  present  day. 


The  "granitine  dishes"  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Tunnicliff,  &  Co.,  of  Hanley,  are 
now  becoming  well  known.  Samples  of  these  are  before  us,  and  with  these 
this  firm  has  enclosed  fractured  pieces  made  both  of  their  granitine  ware  and 
also  of  the  earthenware  of  which  the  ordinary  dishes  so  long  in  the  market 
have  been  made.  The  difference  between  these  is  most  marked.  The  latter  is 
so  porous  that  when  the  tongue  is  applied  to  the  fracture  it  adheres,  whereas 
the  granitine  is  close-grained,  hard,  and  non-absorbent. 
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AN  IMPROVED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS. 

tions  of  I  ';<'d  in  our  columns 

i  one  on  a  :        ,         _     ;ihic  lens. 

PreTiotw  to  enterinaf  upon  a  dc«criptioo  of  it,  wc  m«y  olwcrro 

'  the  external  «urfuccs  of  •  Icna  do  not  afTord  an  ndcqimtc 

■>■>  its  poveni.     In  this  oonnexion  an<l  hy  way  of  illuatra- 

■ve  may  remark  that  we   pocaem  t^o  ni-l-Titoly  thick 

s  of  glass,  the  surfaces  of  which  an-  iil)'*n!titoIy  tli>t,  as  if 

'  oth  had  t>een  cat  out  of  a  piece  of  rather  thick  plate  glass  ; 

- '  vet  when  looked  through  one  of  tbera  magnifies  and  the 

diminiiihea  any.  object  examined      This  prxivcs  a  puzzle  to 

;  1 '.  I  >:'    ill  ro^'stery  cnaaw  when  wo  Htntc  that  the 

i-lv  jM  1.1  |.i  ite  of  glaas  is  ia  raklity  f<>riuu<l  of  two  pivccs 
-3mente<l  together,  the  juuctiun  being  curve]  surfaces,  being 
ihus  a  plano-conTcz  and  a  planoeoacare  lens  united.  But 
each  of  these  elementary  part*  iSBtm  from  the  other,  one 
1>ciu:;  funned  of  glass  having  a  high  ami  t1ii>  other  a  low  degree 
of  rt'fni'-tion— reapectlTcly  a  dense  flint  anl  a  light  plate  glass. 
A'  ■  r !::  ,'  to  whether  the  one  or  the  other  ia  the  most  highly 
r-  '■     '     'SO  is  the  completed  piece  citlxT  a  diminishing  or  a 

-f  gl"* 

i  iini  we  now  to  the  new  lena  patented  by  tfeH(&  Schr6der 
:^od  Stuart  It  will  be  seen  from  the  specification  that  as 
'!  xtenal  radii  of  each  leua  in  the  combination  an  meanired 
ii  ill  a  common  centre,  the  lens  would  of  necessity  be  a  nega- 
tive or  diminishing  one  if  formed  of  one  homogeneous  piece  of 
glass,  its  (arm  being  aaaentially  eoncare,  or,  more  correctly,  a 
negative  Bunboiia.  PanUd  ray«  filing  upon  such  a  lena 
would  diTorge  after  transmiaion,  and  would  therefore  be 
naelcas  aa  a  photographic  objectire  whoso  function  is  to  bring 
to  a  focus  all  light  incident  upon  it.  And  yet  the  patentees 
hare  so  managed,  by  a  suitable  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  oompoacnta  of  this,  cztemally  speaking,  negatire  lena,  to 
make  it  a  poaitive  one  capable  of  giving  an  image.  The  doing 
ao  would  have  been  qnito  impoasible— that  ia,  aa  fitr  as  photo- 
grapbio  utility  is  concerned — but  fur  the  introduction  of  the 
new  Jena  optical  glaas ;  bat  by  its  agency  many  optical 
problema  which  in  the  old  flint  and  crown  period  could 
never  have  been  aolved  are  now  capable  of  solution. 

The  new  lena  ia,  aa  we  have  aaid,  a  concave  meniscus,  the 
concave  aarface  being  of  shorter  radius  than  that  of  the 
convex.  Its  construction  may  briefly  be  summed  up  as 
followa : — It  is  compoaed  of  two  simple  lenses,  a  plano.convez 
formed  of  glaaa  of  a  kiyk  rtfnutitt  index  and  Imii  ditptrnte 
power,  cenMOted  to  a  ptawvcoDoaT*  of  a  lower  refractive  index 
but  of  the  same  or  prMferaUy  of  a  higher  dispersive  power,  the 
two  flat  siirfaeea  being  of  oonrw  nnited  by  cement 

The  laoa  thus  briefly  described  may  be  nsed  either  singly  as 


a  landscape  objective  or  in  combination  with  another  of  similar 
construction,  in  which  case  they  must  be  set  rather  closely 
together,  enn^ave  sides  next  each  other,  with  a  diaphragm  be- 
tween. Thus  constructetl  it  will  serve  as  an  architectural  or 
copying  lens,  as  there  will  be  no  distortioiu 

But  whether  as  a  single  or  a  combination  objective  it  ought, 
we  think,  to  give  such  oIoiiL'ation.  coupled  with  cxccUouoe,  of 
the  oblique  pencils  as  to  yiehl  u  Hut  Beld  with  good  marginal 
shaqmess. 

Scientific  men  or  those  interested  in  the  details  ofconstruction 
and  the  properties  of  the  glass  necessitated  in  its  manufacture 
will  find  the  requisite  information  in  the  specification  of  patent 
on  another  paga. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSPARENCIES. 
Is  employing  pyro  for  this  puqxise,  wc  think  there  can  be  no 
possible  question  as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  com- 
bining it  with  sulphite  of  soda,  since  the  absolute  necessity  for 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  lights  almost  compels  it.  It  is 
quito  true  that  under  extremely  favourable  circumstances  pyro 
alone  may  be  used  without  any  derogation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  result,  and  that  clearing  solutions  may  be  used  to  remove 
any  stain  that  may  arise,  but  the  percentage  of  successful 
transparencies  so  produced  is  very  small.  We  may  therefore 
start  with  the  nnderstanding  that  some  form  of  "  sulpho-pyro- 
gallol "  is  to  be  employed. 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  gelatine  plates,  for  with  collodion 
the  tendency  to  stain  is  absent,  but  even  here  the  sulphite  is 
no  disadvantage  since  it  can  be  made  to  materially  modify  the 
tone  of  the  image. 

For  the  purpose  nothing  answers  better  than  the  ordinary 
"  ten  per  cent"  solution  of  pjTO,  made  by  dissolving  forty-eight 
grains  of  that  substance  in  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  to  make  up  one  ounce.  Each  ton  minims  of  the  solu- 
tion then  contain  one  grain  of  pyro.  Wc  have  also  seen  some 
very  pleasing  tones  produced  upon  gelatine  plates,  where  the 
colour  has  l>een  attributed  to  the  use  of  meta-bisulphite  of 
potash.  If  this  salt  be  used  its  proportion  may  be  varied  to 
the  extent  of  from  one  to  two  graius  to  each  grain  of  pyro ; 
but  due  allowance  will  have  to  be  made  in  adding  the  alkali  for 
the  free  acid  it  contains. 

Equally  important  as  regards  the  colour  given  is  the  choice 
of  alkali.  With  very  many  operators,  no  doubt,  liquor 
ammonia  remains  still  the  favourite,  at  least  in  conjunction 
with  pyro,  though  there  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  tendency  to 
employ  the  carbonatea,  a  practice  which  wc  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  favour  for  transparency  work  on  account  of  the  grea.^ 
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dcMiliiMM  of  working  thiM  •ecured.  If  ammonia  be  used  the 
utoAl  atook  aoJutioo,  made  by  dUutingone  volume  of  the  strong 
h/mor  with  water  to  throe  Toluraea,  will  answer. 

If  a  carbonate  be  preferred,  wo  should  strongly  recommend 
OQ  many  gruunda  tbe  potaaaium  salt 

Not  only  is  the  character  of  image  produced  as  regards  both 
purity  and  tone  superior  to  that  given  by  soda  or  ammoniii, 
but  the  salt  is  a  more  convenient  one  to  employ  than  either  of 
the  others,  being  easily  obuined  of  definite  composition  and 
purity.  The  same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  sodium  carbonate  as 
luually  employed  in  the  form  of  washing  soda,  though  by  using 
the  pur«  crystals  or  the  anhydrous  powder  a  nearer  approach 
to  aocuracy  is  obUined.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  very  deli- 
qneuient,  but  only  requires  thorough  drying  to  restore  it  to  the 
anhydrous  condition.  Carbonato  of  soda,  on  the  contrary, 
when  it  absorbs  wator  requires  to  be  "  ignited "  or  heated  to 
redness  before  the  water  can  be  completely  expelled.  The 
eryttals  of  the  latter  salt,  though  originally  containing  a  definite 
quantity  of  water,  are  liable  to  variation  from  efilorescence  or 
loss  of  a  portion  of  their  water  of  crystallisation.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  and  not  to  be  recom- 
mended on  that  account. 

Carbonate  of  soda  has  an  unpleasant  tendency,  even  when 
combined  with  sulphite  of  soda,  to  impart  a  strong  yellow  tinge 
to  the  gelatine  film,  which,  objectionable  enough  in  a  negative, 
totally  ruins  a  transparency.  Curiously,  this  yellow  colour  is 
frequently  not  apparent  on  the  completion  of  development,  but 
makes  its  appearance  after  washing,  and  is  entirely  unaffected 
by  any  clearing  solution,  or  if  it  be  removeable  by  such  means, 
returns  when  the  film  is  wa.shed.  For  this  reason  alone  we 
should  eschew  carbonate  of  soda  and  rely  for  preference  upon 
carbonate  of  potash. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  that  may  be  conveniently 
employed,  calculated  in  terms  of  approximately  equal  energy, 
according  to  the  table  published  in  our  Almanac  for  1885,  will 
be  carbonate  of  soda  (cryst.),  50  grains,  or  anhydrous,  18  grains 
to  the  ounce  ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  16  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  24  grains.  These  will  prove  convenient 
strengths  for  diluting  with  an  equal  bulk  of  pyro  solution  for 
use. 

A  certain  proportion  of  restraining  bromide  is  a  tine  quA  non; 
this  may  conveniently,  and  for  transparency  work  perhaps  pie- 
ferably,  be  combined  with  the  alkali,  instead  of  being  kept  in 
separate  solution.  Ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  each 
oimce  of  alkali  solution  will  be  found  a  suitable  strength. 

For  actual  use  the  pyro  solution  may  be  diluted  according  to 
the  quantity  required  to  the  strength  of  three  grains  to  the 
onncc,  and  for  normal  exposures,  if  this  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
Tolume  of  alkali  solution,,  it  will  be  found  quite  strong  enough 
for  most  plates.  If  ammonia  be  the  alkali,  the  concentrated 
solution  mentioned  above  must  be  added  in  the  proportion  of 
six  minims  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pyro  solution. 

The  components  of  the  normal  developer  Mill  therefore 
sist  in  each  ounce  of — 

Pyro IJ  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium 5 

Strong  ammonia 1 

Or,       Carbonate  of  soda  (cryst.) 25 

„  „     (anhyd.) 9 

„  potash 12        ,', 

„  ammonia   '....     8        „ 

Aa  has  been  already  fully  stated,  we  do  not  calculate  or  allow 


con- 


romim. 
grains. 


for  any  latitude  in  development,  but  should  slight  errors  in 
exposure  be  apparent,  the  developer  may  be  modified  by  using 
more  pyro  or  more  alkali  according  to  whether  the  time  has 
been  too  long  or  too  short. 

In  substituting  hydroquinone  for  pyro  it  ma,y  be  dissolved 
iu  the  proportion  of  sixteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
together  with  one  drachm  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  latter  acts 
powerfully  as  a  retarder  of  development,  but  is  not  otherwise 
objectionable  in  lengthening  the  exposure  necessary  ;  it  is  not 
used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  stain,  but  merely  to  im- 
prove the  tone. 

If  quicker  development  be  desired  the  alkaline  solution  may 
consist  of  five  grains  of  sodium  hydrate  or  eiglit  grains  of 
potassium  hydrate,  with  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium 
to  each  ounce  of  water — this  to  be  mixed  in  equal  parts  with 
the  pyro  solution. 

If  fi,rrous  oxalate  is  to  be  used,  though  we  see  no  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  course,  it  should  be  as  concentrated  and 
as  freshly  mixed  as  possible,  but  rendered  decidedly  acid,  and 
well-restrained  with  bromide.  A  developer  restrained,  or  with 
its  energy  reduced  by  simple  dilution,  is  of  no  use.  The  best 
formula  is  the  original  one,  in  which  precipitated  oxalate  of 
iron  is  dissolved  in  hot  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash. 
When  cold,  one  minim  of  sulphuric  acid  and  three  grains  of 
bromide  are  added  to  each  ounce. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  REVERSING  LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 
Arising  out  of  a  paper  on  "  Single  Lenses,"  read  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Dallmeyer  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  question  of  the  effoct    i 
produced   by   reversing   the   usual   position  of  the  landscape    f 
objective.     A  case  was  cited  in  which  a  photographer,  who  had 
failed  in  obtaining  the  required  sharpness  when  taking  a  por- 
trait by  such  a  lens  used  in  the  ordinary  manner,  secured  all 
the  definition  he  desired  by  the  expedient  of  reversing  it.     No 
explanation  as  to  the  reason  for  this  having  then  been  given, 
we  take  occasion,  in  a  necessarily  off-hand  manner,  to  make 
some  observations  relative  to  this  subject. 

If  a  lens  of  plano-convex  or  slightly  meniscus  form  (that 
commonly  employed  for  landscape  lenses)  have  its  flattest  side 
directed  towards  the  view  without  any  diaphragm  or  other  ob- 
struction in  its  tube,  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen  will  be 
found  to  be  hazy,  and  by  no  amount  of  racking  it  iu  and  out 
can  sharpness  be  obtained.  But  if,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  full  aperture,  its  position  is  reversed,  and  the  convex  side  be 
directed  towards  the  subject,  then  does  the  sharpness  become 
considerably  increased,  especially  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
Indeed,  some  single  lenses  give  such  a  high  degree  of  sharpness 
when  thus  used  that  the  employment  of  a  diaphragm  fails  to 
impart  greater  definition,  although  by  such  a  diaphragm  is  the 
area  of  definition  extended. 

The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  spherical 
aberration  is  minimised  wlien  the  convex  surface  of  a  plano- 
convex lens  receives  the  incident  rays  and  transmits  them 
axially ;  whereas  by  the  same  lens,  when  the  flat  side  is  out- 
wards, spherical  aberration  is  at  its  maximum  :  hence,  while 
there  is  illumination  everywhere  there  is  sharpness  nowhere. 

If  the  lens  be  of  an  extremely  deep  or  pronounced  meniscus 
character,  such  as  obtains  in  either  front  or  back  of  a  wide-  ' 
angle  doublet,  then  when  the  convex  surface  is  outwards  no 
good  definition  can  be  obtained  unless  a  diaphragm  be  inter- 
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posed  between  the  lens  and  the  ground  glass,  rather  close  to 
the  former.  With  high  defining  power  under  the  altered  con- 
ditions we  also  obtain  a  large  area  of  sharpness  and  fair  flat- 
ness of  field ;  whereas  by  reversing  the  position  of  the  lens,  its 
diaphragm  being  now  outside,  the  quality  of  the  definition  is 
impaired,  although  the  sharpness,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  found 
more  evenly  distributed  all  over  the  plate. 

Sereral  practical  deductions  ntay  be  mode  from  the  fore- 
going. One  only  shall  claim  attention  at  present.  When 
using  a  doublet  composed  of  lenses  of  a  pronounced  meniscus 
form,  and  when  occasion  arises  to  render  the  employment  of 
only  one  of  them  desirable  (as  when  taking  a  view  of  a  subject 
at  a  distance  on  a  larger  scale),  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  the  front  and  use  the  back  lens  alone  as  frequently 
recoounended,  for  it  may  prove  to  be  more  advantageous  to 
remove  the  back  and  leave  the  front  m  tUu.  Many  cameras 
will  not  extend  to  a  length  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  former 
arrangement  being  adopted,  for  be  it  remembered  that  the 
optkal  centre  of  a  meniscus  lens — that  from  which  the  focus  is 
iMMared — is  situated  a  short  distanee  outside  the  convex 
■orfiMe,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  an  objective  whose  components 
are  separated  to  the  extent  of  one  to  two  inches,  makes  a 
difleremw  somewhat  exceeding  this  in  the  expansion   of   the 


The  more  a  lens  putakes  of  the  planoconvex  form,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination,  the  less  pro- 
portionate area  of  sharpness  will  be  obtained  when  using  it 
akaa^  ooovex  nde  to  the  sabject,  although  near  the  axis  the 
iharpness  with  even  a  large  i4>erture  will  be  all  that  is  desired 


Tax  ill-fated  CeDerier  Syndicate,  or  PbotogTsphic  Company,  which 
made  tneh  a  noise  in  the  ftnancisl  worid  bat  •  comparatively  short 
time  siaee,  bss  now  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Its  remains  have 
brouflit  the  mm  of  two  bandied  poonds,  which,  after  the  expenses 
incident  upon  the  wiading'np  are  paid,  win  leave  but  little  to  divide 
among  the  ihaiehoUert. 

At  last  there  seems  to  be  some  prospect  of  this  eoontry  posaesiing  a 
Natkoal  Portrait  Uallery.  Whea  the  baildiiv  is  obtained— and  for 
wUeb,  by  the  way,  we  shall  have  to  thank  a  private  individual— it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  section  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  photographic  por- 
traitoie.  Many  who  have  diatiagnishad  themselves,  and  whose 
portraits  woold  be  prised  by  their  eoaatry,  have  never  sat  for  an  oil 
painting,  or,  if  they  have,  the  posttait,  as  a  work  of  art,  may  not  be 
sDcb  se  wosld  be  eeoadend  worthy  of  a  plaes  in  a  national  collection 
of  pictnran.  Nowadays  It  is  ran  indeed  that  any  one  has  not  had  his 
portrait  taken  by  photography.  A  photograph  may  generally  be 
taken  as  being  far  more  tmthf  al  as  a  lifa"""—  than  are  a  large 
proportion  of  the  oil  paintings. 


It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  portrait  of  an  individoal  who  had 
rendered  himself  famoos  siiosJd  be  lost  to  the  world  amply  becsoae  it 
existed  only  sa  a  photograph.  Any  photograph  can  be  enlarged,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  s  skilful  artist,  made  into  a  fairly  good  picture  with- 
oat  alterstioa  of  the  Kkenfs.  And  this  can  be  done  by  processes 
which  yield  lesolts  which  ars  quite  as  permanent  as  oil  paintings. 
For  exampb:  Why  should  not  the  poitiaits  of  those  distinguished 
seisatifle  men  shown  in  the  seisnoe  end  art  department,  South 
KensiagtOB,  sad  which  are  now  fast  fading,  be  reproduced  bttfore  the 
fading  has  gone  too  far  and  find  s  place  in  the  national  collection  ?  It 
is  qoite  possible  that  there  is  not  sa  oil  painting  of  the  majority  of 
them  in  azistanee,  or  if  there  were  the  fsmily  may  priie  it  too  highly 
to  let  it  out  of  their  possisiica.  If  the  likeness  be  the  chief  consider- 
ation in  a  national  coDectJon  of  portraits,  then  photography  will  take 
the  palm.     Bat  if  pictures  or  works  of  art  are  to  be  the  principle 


feature  the  matter  may  possibly  be  different.    The  donor  of  the  pro- 
posed building  might  possibly  be  approached  on  this  subject. 


An  ounce  bottle  of  pyrogallic  acid,  it  was  stated  at  one  of  our  meet- 
ings the  other  evening,  is  often  a  very  indefinite  quantity.  It  was 
not,  even  for  a  moment,  insinuated  that  short  weight  was  ever  inten- 
tionally supplied.  Indeed,  it  was  mentioned  that  more  often  than  not 
the  bottles  contained  over  the  prescribed  quantity,  and  that  sometimes 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  prevailing  idea  was,  that  as  "  pyro  "  is 
troublesome  to  weigh,  and  is  now  very  cheap,  the  bottlers  adopt  guess 
work  as  their  standard,  and  err  on  the  side  of  giving  too  much 
rather  than  too  little. 

Fkw,  it  may  be  presumed,  take  it  as  a  grievance  to  receive  more  than 
they  pay  for ;  but  sometimes  over  weight  may  prove  an  inconvenience 
and  lead  to  trouble.  As  we  hare  said,  pyrogallic  acid  is  troublesome 
to  weigh,  therefore  it  is  the  custom  with  most  persous,  in  making  up 
their  stock  developing  solutions,  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  bottle  at 
once,  taking  it  for  grsnted  that  it  contains  an  ounce,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  formulaa  written,  "  When  dissolved  pour 
into  an  otmce  bottle  of  pyro  and  make  up  to,"  &c.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  if  one  bottle  eontuns,  say,  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  pre- 
scribed four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  grains— and  at  the 
meeting  referred  to  a  much  larger  excess  than  this  was  spoken  of — 
and  another  contains  the  exact  quantity,  or  may  be  something  less, 
the  resulting  developers  would  behave  differently.  If  two  such 
developers  happen  to  be  employed  in  testing  different  brands  of  plates 
they  nught  act  prejudicially  to  the  one  or  the  other.  A  difference  of 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  pyrogallic  acid  in  a  developer  is  im- 
portant A  skUled  operator  might  not  be  misled,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
beginner  the  case  might  be  different.  Moral:  Weigh  your  pyro,  and  do 
not  take  the  contents  of  an  ounce  bottle  as  being  a  standard  quantity. 


OxcK  upon  a  time,  when  photography  was  young,  pyrogallic  acid  was 
quoted  at  four  shilhngs  per  drachm.  At  that  time  the  vendors  were 
never,  that  we  remember,  charged  with  giving  over  weight.  By  the 
way,  the  four  shillings  per  drachm  article  in  those  days  could  not  be 
compared,  for  quality,  with  the  one  shilling  per  ounce  one  of  the 
preaent  time.  If  such  sn  article  as  the  old  one  were  now  offered, 
even  at  a  few  pence  per  ounce,  we  doubt  much  if  it  would  find 
purchasers.  Instead  of  bong  of  a  snowy  white  it  was  more  or  less 
brown  or  yellow,  and  its  developing  energy  was  shout  on  a  par  with 
its,  sccording  to  present  ideas,  unsightly  appearance. 


Saor  windows  are  a  trying  ordeal  for  photographs  to  be  exposed  to 
when  they  are  not  properly  fixed,  as  the  strong  light  very  soon  causes 
sn  ugly  discolouration.  A  few  days  back  we  noticed  the  vignette 
portrait  of  a  well-known  celebrity  exhibited  for  sale  in  a  stationer's 
shop  window,  which  was  but  partially  fixed  by  the  "  hypo" — probably 
through  its  being  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  other  prints 
while  in  the  bath— and  it  had  suffered  badly  from  the  exposure. 
The  print  bore  the  name  of  a  well-known  house,  and  it  had  clearly 
not  been  long  issued.  The  operation  of  fixing  prints  does  not  require 
skilled  labour,  therefore  it  is  too  frequently  intrusted  to  lads  or  girls 
without  proper  supervision,  hence  the  employer's  reputation  often 
has  to  suffer. 

Sp&uf  o  is  with  us  now  in  earnest,  and  the  country,  generally,  is  in  a 
charming  coadition  for  photography,  while  the  light,  actinically,  may 
now  be  oooaidered  at  its  zenith.  Far  less  exposure  is  required  now 
than  win  be  necessary  later  on — say  in  July,  when  the  light  to  the  eye 
may  appear  more  brilliant.  Then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
foliage  will  be  of  a  much  more  non-actinic  character  than  it  is  at 
present.  These  facts  should  be  remembered  by  the  novice,  for  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  with  the  majority  of  beginners'  negatives  is  under 
exposure.  

This  is  sn  excellent  time,  our  readers  msy  be  reminded,  for  instan- 
taneous work,  on  account  of  the  highly  actinic  quality  of  the  light. 
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Mmit  ii»Untoii«HU  pirtiuM  <rf  MtUo  in  which  f.^linge  is  included  are 
ipoiU  by  Um  Utter  Ui»g  too  Uaty  through  insufficient  exposure. 
If  .tich  picture,  be  taken  at  thU  tewon  much  of  thia  may  be  avoided, 
owiD«  to  the  actinic  rJue  of  the  foliage  coupled  with  the  enhanced 
quality  of  the  lifftit.  StereoKXjpic  lectures  of  cattle,  taken  instan- 
UMOilalr,  with  a  landacape  backgToutjd,  are  very  charming.  Instan- 
tMWW  atereoMopic  photo(?rapby"i»  a  brwich  of  the  art  we  should 
Ik«  to  aN  more  popular  than  it  appoare  to  be  aa  yet. 


Jlov  ide«a  and  fothioos  ehaage !  At  one  time  amateur  photographers 
were  by  no  Bie«UM  proud  to  be  aoen  travelling  with  their  apparatus. 
Coiuequentlv,  many  attempU  were  made  to  disguise  it,  particularly  the 
camera  stand.  Thia  waa  sometiniea  made  np  as  fishing  tackle,  or 
perhaya  •■  m  alpen  itock,  or  other  popular  article.  An  umbrella 
eamera  ataad,  or  ratber  a  camera  stand  disguised  as  an  umbrella,  was 
•lao  oootrived,  as  well  as  other  devices,  for  iU  concealment.  Nowa- 
days amateur^  both  male  and  female,  appear  to  be  proud  rather  than 
otherwise  of  their  apparatus.  Carrying  a  camera  stand  openly  appears 
to  be  quita  as  fashunable  as  carrying  a  tennis  racquet  and  a  pair  of 
taniiia  shoea,  and  this  is  saying  something. 


ECHOES. 
LAVnnui  plates  at  a  cost  "  for  material  "—i.e.,  for  emulsion — of  one 
hatfjpMUiy  per  doxeni  The  mere  suggestion  raises  visions  of  the 
fabulous  prutits  of  the  plate  makers,  who  even  at  a  shilling  a-dozeu 
hare  a  mai^in  of  elevenpence  halfpenny  out  of  which  to  pay  for  glass, 
labour,  &c.,  and  still  leave  a  handsome  percentage  for  themselves  if 
they  only  go  the  right  way  to  work. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  dream  of  the  immense  quantities  of 
silrer  that  are  absolutely  wasted,  lost  to  the  world  in  fact,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  under  the  present  system  of  manufacture ;  for  how 
many  of  the  users  of  lantern  plates  nowadays  take  the  trouble  of  re- 
covering their  wastes,  even  when  as  rich  in  silver  as  the  fixing 
bath?  AU  that  silver  finds  its  way  into  the  sewers,  and  thence  to 
the  ocean,  or  on  to  some  sewage  farm,  in  either  of  which  resting 
places  it  will  have  to  remain  for  countless  ages  before  it  accumulate* 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  again  attract  the  notice  of  man. 

That  an  unnecessarily  large  quantity  of  silver  is,  as  a  rule,  intro- 
duced into  dry  plate  films — unnecessary,  that  is,  in  the  actual  forma- 
tion of  the  image — may  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted ;  but  it  saves 
trouble  in  other  directions,  and  hence  the  practice  prevails.  Still,  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  wide  difference  between  Mr.  Starnes's  proportions 
and  those  in  general  use.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  earlier 
days  of  gelatine  emuL>ion — the  comparatively  "slow"  days— ten  or  a 
dozen  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce  were  considered  ample,  but 
as  rapidity  increased,  and  "  boiling  "  and  "  ammonia  "  methods  were 
adopted  in  the  manufacture,  the  quantity  rapidly  rose  to  twenty 
grains,  or  even  more,  to  each  ounce.  It  would  be  an  intere.sting  ex- 
periment to  take,  say,  a  hundred  negatives,  of  fairly  average  subjects 
as  regards  light  and  shadow,  and,  having  extracted  the  silver  forming 
the  images,  compare  it  with  the  quantity  contained  in  the  films  before 
«xposut«,  which  might  be  readily  ascertained.  I  dare  say  the  result 
would  be  surprising  to  many. 

1  am  quite  of  Mr.  Starnes's  opinion  that  quality  depends  more  upon 
the  manner  of  forming  the  silver  haloid  than  on  its  quantity;  that, 
in  fact,  is  open  to  verj-  easy  demonstration.  But  1  do  not  agree  with 
him  quite  when  he  quotes  the  "much  better  results"  of  collodio- 
bromido  as  evidence  in  favour  of  his  theory  of  fineness  of  division. 
The  latter,  I  grant,  is  a  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  quality  in  a 
lantern  plate;  but  coUodio- bromide,  and,  for  that  matter,  wet  collo- 
dion plates,  owe  the  preference  given  to  them  for  lantern  slides  to 
their  clearness,  non-liability  to  stain,  and  to  the  facility  with  which 
a  Tariety  of  tones  may  be  obtained.  Fineness  of  division  is  not  an 
ehsment  that  enters  into  the  question  there,  or  iron-developed  wet 
oolledion  plates  would  be  out  of  the  hunt.  Besides,  it  it  possible  to 
form  just  as  fine  an  pmulwon  in  gelatine  as  in  collodion,  but  it  does 
not  follnw  that  injual  results  can  Tkj  obtained  in  both  ciise.i. 

l)r.  Haul  has  expressed  himself  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  in  rather  depreciatory  terms  regarding 


what  he  terms  "micro-photography,''  meaning,  however,  what  I 
thought  it  had  long  been  agreed  to  call  "  photo-micrography."  Its 
value  he  thought  had  been  exairgerated  ;  that,  though  invaluable  for 
low  powers,  with  high  powers  he  preferred  to  make  drawings.  The 
first  point  that  strikes  me  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Paul's  view  is,  that 
it  is  not  every  microscopist  who  possesses  the  requisite  skill  with  the 
pencil  to  make  drawings,  and  if  he  did  there  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered his  individual  capacity  for  accurate  observation.  By  means 
of  photography  it  is  true  it  is  quite  possible  to  thoroughly  misrepresent 
the  object  photographed,  still  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  easier 
to  make  a  good  photographic  copyist  than  a  good  draughtsman.  In 
other  words,  the  trouble  involved  in  learning  to  make  good  and 
reliable  ptoto-mierographs  is  infinitely  less  than  that  necessary  to  the 
production  of  equally  accurate  and  reliable  hand  drawin^-s. 

The  photographic  work  with  high  and  low  powers  respectively 
presents  very  different  degrees  of  difficulty,  which  is  not  the  case  to 
the  same  extent  with  the  pencil.  In  Dr.  Paul's  case  it  may  be  that 
he,  a  practised  observer  and  skilled  draughtsman,  may  find  it  more  to 
his  purpose  to  continue  to  make  drawings  than  to  photograph  the 
objects  with  high  powers ;  but  the  circumstances  would  be  different, 
I  venture  to  think,  in  the  majority  of  cases — my  own  I  can  certainly 
vouch  for. 

The  exigencies  of  space  in  reporting  scientific  proceedings  some- 
times lead  to  ludicrous  results.  The  reporter  in  trying  to  squeeze  a 
great  deal  of  "  high  "  science  into  a  few  lines  perhaps  does  not  quite 
catch  the  meaning  of  the  lecturer  if  the  latter  even  himself  express 
it.  Thus  Mr.  Friese  Greene's  attempt  to  adapt  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
electro-chemical  theory  to  photography,  mixed  up  as  it  is  with  seven  I 
"  suppositions  "  of  his  own,  reads  very  funnily  in  the  report,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  was  not  at  Bath  to  hear  exactly  what  he  had  to  say. 

In  the  published  specification  of  a  recently  patented  "detective" 
camera  1  find  it  stated  that  the  "  means  of  focussing  by  means  of  an 
oblique  mirror  was  adapted  "  (query  adopted)  "  many  years  ago  by  a 
Mr.  Sutton."  I  am  compelled  to  pause  befoie  going  into  the  merits  of 
the  invention  to  take  breath.  A  Mr.  Sutton !  I  only  know,  or  rather 
have  only  known  one,  and  I  have  a  fairly  good  recollection,  personal 
and  otherwise,  of  past  photographic  history. 

Leaving  one  or  two  earlier  names  unnoticed,  we  have  about  fifty 
years  ago  a  Monsieur  Daguerre  and  a  Mr.  Talbot  almost  simultane- 
ously introducing  processes  which  brought  photography  within  the 
bounds  of  practical  utility,  and  their  methods  served  generally  for 
portrait  and  landscape  work  respectively,  until  a  Mr.  Archer  intro- 
duced his  collodion  process.  Then  a  great  number  of  scientific  men 
of  all  sorts  arrayed  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  photographic  experi- 
ment, to  many  of  whose  names  it  would  be  supremely  ridiculous  to 
attach  the  indefinite  article.  .Amongst  the  number  was  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton,  who  is,  or  was,  the  Mr.  Sutton  of  the  Patent  Ottice  speci- 
fication. 

If  the  late  Thomas  Sutton,  one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  and 
writers  on  photography,  the  editor,  or  part  editor,  of  at  least  three 
photographic  journals,  one  of  which  is  still  in  full  life,  and  the  imme- 
diate successor  to  a  Professor  Hardwich  (also  still  alive,  fortunately) 
as  professor  of  photography  at  King's  College,  if  such  a  man,  who 
died  in  photographic  harness  not  so  very  many  years  ago,  is  to  be,  in 
memory,  at  the  mercy  of  a  modern  adaptor  of  his  iJeas,  to  be  described 
as  a  Mr.  Sutton,  it  behoves  us  who  still  live  to  make  provision  for  our 
tombstones.  Truly  may  I  say  with  Kip  Van  Winkle,  "  flow  soon  we 
are  forgotten."  In  only  a  half  sense  can  I  rcjquote,  "  stat  nominis 
wnbra." 

However,  the  camera  patented  by  a  Mr. but  no  !  I  do  not  wish 

unnecessarily  either  to  call  attention  to  his  inJiiiduahty  or  to  adver- 
tise his  patent.  I  will  say  the  idea  now  utilised  and  adapted  to 
detective  camera  purposes  is  a  very  good  one,  and  goes  beyond  th& 
intention  of  Mr.  Sutton,  who,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  put  it  forward 
simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
stooping  so  low  in  focussing  when  using  a  low  studio  stand. 

But  its  first  application  to  "detective"  camer,is — not  then  so  called 
—  was  shown  to  me  quite  ten  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  F.R.S.,  who 
having  experienced  the  dilBculty  of  catchiug  moving  objects  on  the 
proper  part  of  the  plate  had  devised  the  means  by  which  he  could 
watch  and  follow  his  object  until  at  the  right  instant  he  released  the 
trigger  and  the  picture  was  taken.    From  my.  recollection  of  the  ten- 
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year-old  anTUigement  it  wu  better  than  I  can  make  out  the  modern 
patent  to  be  from  mere  reading ;  and  1  have  heard  of,  but  not  seen, 
another  **  detective  '  camera  of  American  ori^n,  in  which  the  same 
principle  of  ezpoaorB  is  iuToIred.  So  tie  Mr.  Sutton's  stationary  mirror 
has  prored  naeful  to  at  l«ast  three  later  inventors.  Junius. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SOLUTIONS  OF  PYROGALLOL. 
TuKRB  seem<  to  be  an  impreeaion  abroad  that  certain  substances 
exerdie  a  "  preaerring  influence  '  on  whaterer  is  brought  in  contact 
with  them.  The  idea,  although  onaeientific,  is  not  without  founda- 
tion. A  grain  or  two  of  oorroeiTe  sublimate  added  to  a  solution 
of  irum  or  other  putreecibla  liquid  will  make  it  keep  indefinitely, 
all  b<>ugh  the  mercuric  chloride  forma  no  tort  of  chemical  compound 
with  uie  gum.  The  explanation  in  this  case  is  not  veir  far  to 
seek.  The  gum  i*  rvndered  poiaonow  by  the  addition,  ana  so  be- 
comea  nnflt  to  support  the  life  of  the  organ  isms  which  cause  fermen- 
tation. In  the  case  at  pjrogallol,  however,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  compUcAtad  pheaomena  attending  the  life  •■ven  of  the  moat  minute 
of  onsnisnis,  bat  with  a  cafe  of  direct  oxidation  by  contact  with  the 
^.  W«  might  naturally  suppoas,  then,  that  the  probhan  of  jwe- 
Hrriag  pyragmllol  solutions,  if  solvable,  should  be  quite  simple. 
Sndi,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  every  photOKrapber 
knows  to  hia  coat.  The  experiments  I  am  aboat  to  deaeribe,  although 
I  cannot  claim  that  they  afford  a  full  solution  of  the  pobiea,  do,  I 
tbiak,  throw  some  light  on  it,  and  indicate  with  sofflctant  clearDess 
the  elMses  of  sabstanoes  which  prevent  aad  which  aasist  the  oxida- 
tion and  deatmction  of  pyrogaUol  solatiooa. 

The  following  experimenta  were  aD  performed  at  the  same  tima, 
■nd  nnder  aa  nearlv  aa  poeribb  th»  Mae  oonditiona.  In  all  esses 
irbwra  the  strength  is  not  referred  to  the  solution  was  the  same,  that 
is,  a  one  per  omt.  solution  (roughly  speaking  four  and  a  half  grains  per 
ounce).  This  was  made  with  the  pvro  from  a  freshly  open»d  bottle, 
and  w«U-boil«d  dintilled  water,  which  had  been  aDowea  to  cool  in  a 
dosed  flask.  Pieparad  ia  thia  way,  pyro  solution  is  {wrfectly  clear 
aad  bright,  wHh  no  BMrs  oolour  thaD  the  water  used  in  making  it, 
»  high  taaliiDOOT  to  the  parity  of  Mawii.  Schcring's  preparation. 
Equal  voloiaaa  tt  the  solution  prepared  aa  deacribed  ware  placed  in  a 
Boniber  of  littla  Basks,  the  vaiiooa  snbstances  to  be  expeitmented  on 
Added  in  Mnall  quantities,  and  the  ehaag«s  which  ooctirred  observed 
dallv  for  sevsn  days.  It  is  dilSeak  to  arrange  a  set  of  experimenta 
of  this  sort  in  any  definite  order,  Vit  they  mav  be  daared  roughly 
Bitder  three  heads :  (I ),  Those  in  which  the  addition  bad  a  distinct 
•ffact  in  haateningoi illation ;  (3),  Thoas  ia  which  there  was  no  niarked 
efleot ;  and  (.'i),  Those  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  a  greater  or  less 
praaervative  effect.  The  first  claas  iaotsle  all  the  basic  substaaoea 
tried  aad  a  few  naatral  salts. 

CmuHc  iwteak,  »odm,)md  tmmmim, — ^Tlis  affects  of  thaee  on  pyfo- 
ginol  addttflBS  an  so  vraO  kaowB  M  to  leqoire  no  description.  The 
whitioo  ia  each  caat  tamed  brovrn  from  the  surface  in  a  few  mionte*. 

CUtAum  amd  h»rmm  kjfir^: — Both  eaaaa  rapid  oxidation,  but  the 
•ypauancaa  piodaoad  are  maarkabla.  Whan  lime  water  ia  pouted 
iuo  iW  oae  par  osnt.  pyro  sdlntion  a  beaatif  ul  violet  colour  appears, 
Vst  vaaiakaa  agaia  almcat  iastaatlr,  tha  liooid  turning  of  a  dirty 
browa,  than  lighteaiag  to  yelow ;  on  rarthar  addition  of  Sma  water  the 
Mlaar  flaabca  oat  aoun,  or  it  laay  be  tsmpoiarily  restored  by  shaking 
(ha  solation  with  &.  The  violet  sabaUoM  is  evidently  one  of  the 
Baoy  possible  oxidation  produeta  of  ealciam  pyvmllate,  but  so  tar 
•a  ai^  euarliaarta  wont  I  eoold  not  snoeeed  in  keeping  the  violet 
•oiKtMii  for  more  thaa  a  few  sseaBda,  aitber  wbi-n  exposed  to  the  air 
or  encli^ed  in  a  perfectly  flDed  flask.  Baryta  shows  some  teadesey 
t»  behsvp  in  the  same  maaner  aa  lime,  but  the  liquid  soon  beeonMa 
fllM  with  a  bkck  prctJfMUte. 

Carbarndtu  nf  /totastium,  mdimm.  mud  awtmomum  act  in  much  the 
aaifc«  way  as  the  oaustic  alkaliea,  bat  mors  slowly ;  a  brown  oolour 
graduallv  spreading  down  into  the  aolntion  from  the  surface. 

liiemrvmalu  i,f  miajMium  ami  t,Jimm. — EBecta  very  similar  to  thoae 
sf  the  carbonat' 

Cmtonatet  or  .  .  i  — Theae  art,  of  eoorae,  added  as 

intnluble  powders  and  piodDce  no  Aaage  fur  some  time.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hnor  the  Uonids  wore  Tsllow.  After  fifteen  hours  the 
eootedts  of  the  flasks  had  become  of  a  tiirliil  dark  brown,  showing 
tta/wa of  eolnani  similar  to  thoae  obtained  with  calcium  and  barium 
'     '  T'  ,'ts  are  (eniarkable,  a*  t)i>  y  M>em  to  indicate  that 

not  technically  an  acid,  ii  in  reality  a  nufficiently 
strung  ivui  to  afcnmooae  earbooataa  very  sl'>wly.  No'  effervescence 
was  in  anjr  eaae  viaible  in  maUog  Op  fhaee  niixti'ir<<s. 

Bjfdnxidu  tf  ariw  «W  srwi^— Tmm  were  prepared  at  the  time, 


thoroughly  washed,  and  added  in  the  moist  state.  The  mixture  to 
which  the  iron  was  added  turned  inky  black  in  a  very  short  time ; 
that  with  zinc  turned  yellow  in  a  few  minutes ;  by  the  next  day  a 
Uack  scum  had  formed  on  the  surface,  but  the  rest  was  nearly  white. 
The  whole  turned  dirty  grey  on  shaking. 

Sodium  hypoiuiphile  sho'wed  no  rapid  change,  hut  after  fifteen 
hours  the  liquid  was  dark  brown. 

J^ilauium  bichromate. — This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  the 
reactions.  Bichromates  being  strong  oxidising  agents  we  might  expect 
them  to  act  quickly  on  pyrogallol  solutiona.  Such  is  the  case ;  but 
the  action  is  evidently  not  a  simple  oxidation.  The  mixture  turoa 
dark  red  almost  the  moment  it  is  made  up,  and  turns  rapidly  darker 
till  it  is  nearlv  black.  After  fifteen  hours  the  flask  contained  a  soft 
black  jelly,  which  changed  no  further  on  keeping. 

All  the  substances  mentioned  above,  except  the  last  two,  are  either 
bases  or  carbonates,  and  all  bring'  the  pyrogallol  into  a  state  in  which 
it  readily  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  destroyed :  in  a  word,  form  pyro- 
gallates ;  and  these,  not  the  so-called  pyrogallic  acid  itself,  are  strong 
reducing  agents. 

Each  experiment  above  deaeribed  was  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  it 
had  given  a  decided  answer  to  the  questioo  under  examination.  In- 
deed, it  was  only,  as  the  Highlander  said,  "  for  the  conceit  of  the 
thing,"  or  for  eompletsoeaa.  that  I  performed  the  experiments  de- 
scribed with  the  caustic  alkalies,  for  we  all  know  very  well  how 
quickly  alkaline  pyrogallatea  are  destroyed  by  the  air. 

The  next  aeries  of  axperiments  are  those  in  which  the  addition  had 
no  rapid  daleterioua  eoect  on  the  pyrogallol.  The  substances  here 
dealt  with  are,  for  the  moat  part,  salta— ammonium  bromide,  chloride, 
and  acetate.  They  all  acted  in  very  much  the  same  manner,  hastening 
the  oxidation  and  colouring  of  the  solution  to  a  quite  perceptible  ex- 
tent Theee  mixtures  were  all  yellow  after  fifteen  hours,  and  dark 
yellow  after  seven  days,  but  the  change  was  very  far  from  being 
complete  at  the  end  of  this  time. 

PWowtum  nitrate  hastened  the  oxidation  more  than  the  salts  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  pyrogallol  can  reduce  a 
nitrate  to  a  nitrite,  yet  this  seems  the  only  simple  explanation  of  the 
facts.  This  solution  showed  perceptible  colour  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  was  brown  and  turbid  after  seven  days. 

Sodium  eulaktUe  and  atrtate. — The  former  of  these  salts  was  com- 
paratively indifferent,  showed  no  change  in  fifteen  minutes,  became 
yelbw  after  fifteen  hours,  and  then  changed  very  gradually  to  a  colour 
aioiDar  to  that  produced  by  ammonium  bromide.  The  acetate  has  a 
■troaeer  action,  tna  liquid  lieing  yellow  after  one  day,  and  brown  and 
turtud  after  seven  days. 

I  now  come  to  the  onlv  two  acid  substances  which  were  found  to 
have  a  bad  effect,  namely,  alum  and  nitric  acid.  Alum,  although  a 
sah  (doable  sulphate),  has  an  acid  reaction  to  test  paper,  and  I  natn- 
rallv  expected  that  it  would  be  more  or  lees  effective  as  a  preservative; 
sucn,  however,  wss  not  the  case,  aa  the  solution  turned  first  of  a 
curious  pinkish  colour,  and  in  seven  days  was  dirty  brown.  Nitric 
add  being  a  very  strong  oxidising  agent,  I  naturally  anticinatrd  that 
it  would  quickly  give  up  its  oxy^n  to  the  pyromllol.  buch  is  tbe 
case,  tbe  solution  turning  yellow  throughout  on  adding  the  acid  ;  but 
further,  the  acid  appear^  to  aid  the  continuous  oxidation  of  the  pyro 
by  the  air.  If  the  nitric  add  is  reduced  to  nitrous  during  the  reaction, 
this  would  abaorb  oxygen  from  tbe  air  and  then  be  again  reduced,  and 
so  act  as  a  carrier  of  oxygvn.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  thia  experi- 
ment I  used  a  larger  proportion  of  nitric  acid  than  would  be  employed 
in  any  photographic  solution ;  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  a  very 
small  quantitv  might  have  quite  different  effects.  Taking  the  various 
experiments  in  the  order  of  the  keeping  quality  of  the  mixture,  this 
always  improving  as  we  go  on,  the  next  on  the  list  is  pbiin  solution 
of  pyro,  with  no  addition  whatever.  This  solution  keeps  better  than 
any  of  thoae  mentioned  above.  It  showed  no  trace  of  colour  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  fifteen  hours  was,  so  far  as  one  could  dis- 
tinguish, the  same  as  the  nixture>i  with  ammonia  salts,  sodium  sul- 
phate, 4c.  After  seven  days,  however,  it  had  a  much  lighter  colour  than 
any  of  theae.  A  very  concentrated  solution  (perhaps  twenty  per  cent.) 
was  made  up  at  the  same  time  as  the  others  and  kept  along  with  them. 
It  turned  a  little  darker  than  the  one  per  cent,  solution,  although  pro- 
bably the  proportion  of  tbe  pyro  contained  in  it  which  suffered  change 
was  much  leas.  So  it  is  shown  again,  as  it  was  shown  long  a^,  that 
pyro  solutions  may  very  well  be  kept  without  any  preservative.  A 
strong  eolation  kept  in  an  ordinary  corked  bottle  will  certainly  not 
Inae  strength  perceptibly  for  months.  Some  of  the  original  solution 
was  kept  for  comparison  in  a  flssk  flUed  completely,  so  as  not  even  to 
leave  an  air-bubble,  and  then  tightly  corked.  Strange  to  say,  it  did  not 
remain  perfectly  colourless,  altlwiugh  it  was  so  when  first  put  up;  it 
gradually  arqni'red  a  very  fli^'lit  yellow  tint,  fainter,  however,  than 
that  of  most  of  the  mixtuiw  now  to  be  described. 
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The  lart  oImi  o<  talwUiiow  to  clwm  »tuntion  are  realW  ty  far  the 

moet  importwt  from  the  poiiit  «rf  Tlew  of  the  photographer,  namely, 

the  pNMrratiTee;   the»  Me,  with  one  exception,  aada.     tor  no 

I        MMOO  which  I  can  assign,  potMuam  sulphate  seems  to  have  a 

baiwfleiid  effect,  though  in  a  much  leas  degree  than  the  acids.    Acetic, 

'        citric  and  tartaric  adds  aU  act  as  nearly  as  possible  m  the  same 

manner.    After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  flasks  had  a  perceptible 

Tellow  colour,  which  deepened  rery  slowly,  and  remained  after  seven 

omn  mtldi  lighter  than  the  solution  without  addition.  _ 

'  awJroeUorie  acid  is  more  effective  than  any  of  the  organic  acids 

'        tlfe/aad  oecnpiea  a  position  intermediate  between  them  and  the 

'        oUmt  ttnng  mineral  adds.     The  solution  containing  hydroch  one 

add  Mqniied  a  curious  pinkish-brown  colour,  chsnging  very  slowly. 
I  dUUboic  and  $ulpAuroiu  acidt  and  pUatsiwn  buidphate.—Ut  all 

'  th«  mixturM  tried  these  three  were  the  only  ones  which  remained 
perfecUy  ook)urie««  after  aeven  days.  The  sulphurous  acid  used  was 
Sa  and  contained  much  aulphuric.  The  result  of  all  these  ex- 
pariBMota  then  ia  to  point  out  sulphuric  acid  as  unquestionably 
the  heat  preeerratiTe  for  pyrogsllol  solutions.     ,     ,     ,      .  ... 

In  conduaion,  I  may  summarise  all  these  results  by  forming  a  list 
of  alt  the  subsuncea  experimented  with,  in  the  reverse  order  from 
that  followed  above,  taking  the  best  preservative  first,  and  the  most 
I        quicklv  destructive  solution  last.    Sulphuric  acid  (and  sulphurous 0, 
I        potassium  bisulphato;  hydrochloric,  dtric,  tartaric,  and  acetic  acids; 
'        potassium  sulphate,  solution   without  addition;    sodium  sulphate; 
'        ammonium  bromide,  chloride,  and  acetate;  sodium  acetate;  nitnc 
acid;  potassium  nitrate ;   alum ;  sodium  hyposulphite ;  carbonates  of 
!        caldum  and  barium;  hydroxides  of  zinc  and  iron  ;  hicarbonates  of 
potassium  and  sodium ;  carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammo- 
nium;  calcium  hydrate  (lime  water);   barium  hydrate;   ammonia, 
caustic  soda,  and  potash ;  potassium  bichromate. 

Cosmo  I.  Bubton. 


ENLARGING  METHODS. 


III. 

Tsx  kind  of  negative  most  suitable  for  enlarging  requires  some  con- 
,        «deration.     The  prime  qualities  are  sharpness  and  freedom  from 

giannlatioo,  fog  and  density  being  secondary  evils,  capable  of  being 

TiywJiRaJ  or  lemoTed  by  one  or  ouer  method  of  making  the  enlarg- 
>        ment,  whereas  a  general  want  of  definition  and  granuktion,  almost 

amounting  to  rottenness,  are  beyond  the  operator's  power  to  correct. 

These  defects  have  to  take  their  chance,  and  as  they  are  now  ex- 
;  tremely  common,  they  do  much  towards  settling  the  argument  of 
i  direct  work  vtriut  enlargements,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  Com- 
<  parisons  under  such  drcumstances  are  unfair  and  odious.  I  am  no 
'  adrocate  for  microscopic  and  map-like  definition  at  the  expense  of 
'       Bore  artistic  qualities,  at  the  same  time  photographs  in  the  texture 

of  a  eroas  between  cotton-wool  and  "  macadam "  are  not  to  my 


Of  late  years  we  have  been  going  decidedly  backwards  in  respect  of 
these  quahties,  the  loss  or  its  aggravation  in  some  cases  being  ascrib- 
able  to  the  employment  of  the  cneap  and  inferior  kinds  of  lenses  with 
which  the  market  is  flooded,  and  which  appear  to  find  their  way  into 

,  the  hands  of  photographers  of  the  better  sort,  and  mainly  to  the  rage 
for  gnat  rapidity,  whether  necessary  or  not,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 

t  eraft  elect  to  sacrifice  the  refinements  of  the  older  processes.  Any 
old-established  photographer  of  the  first  class  who  possesses  the 
negatives  of  his  thirty  years  or  more  of  practice  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  instituting  comparisons  and  deciding  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
gain  or  loss  in  these  respects  in  the  practice  of  modem  photography. 
Probably  his  series  will  include  negatives  by  iodised  collodion  and 
pyro  development,  bromo-iodised  collodion  developed  with  weak  and 
■tnng  solutions  of  iron,  and  iron  restrained  by  colloid  bodies,  as  well 
aa  samples  of  negatives  by  dry  processes,  whose  preservatives  included 
almost  the  whole  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  grocer  and  brewer, 
collodio-brnmide  emulsions  and  alkaline  development,  possibly  a  few 
tran^parendas  by  the  albumen  process,  and  so  forth,  till  the  era  of 
gelatine  is  reached,  when  he  will  find  specimens  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  and  plenty  of  a  gritty  look.  The  deposit  of  some  of  these 
earlier  kinds  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  stain,  being  so  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  structureless  that  it  would  bear  magnification  to  almost 
any  extent.  Take,  for  instance,  the  better  kinds  of  micro-photographs 
that  had  a  "  run  "  many  years  ago.  I  recollect  having  a  series  by  Mr. 
Dancer,  I  believe,  through  my  hands,  which  weie  truly  marvellous  in 
this  respect,  some  of  the  spedmens  being  from  line  engravings  and 
qtdte  free  from  rottenness  when  Tiewed  with  a  high  power.  Deposits  of 
this  description  were  capable  of  recdving  the  well-aefined  impressions 
of  the  best  lenses  without  loss,  and  of  enlargement  to  considerable 


dimensions  before  the  defects  of  granularity  and  woolliness  became 
sufficiently  apparent  to  proclaim  the  product  as  an  enlargement. 

The  best  specimens  of  dry-plate  work  of  the  older  types,  or,  in  fact, 
of  any  in  respect  of  these  qualities  which  have  ever  come  under  my 
notice,  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Daintree,  agent-general  for  Queens- 
land. A  series  of  his  negatives  were  in  my  possession  for  the  produc- 
tion of  stereoscopic  and  lantern  transparencies  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  in  course  of  conversation  with  him  he  told  me  how  they  were 
produced  and  under  what  drcumstances.  They  had  been  taken  some 
years  previously  during  his  exploring  expeditions,  the  plates  being  pre- 
pared by  lumself  frequently  while  leading  a  nomadic  life  far  away  from 
the  centres  of  civilisation.  They  were  by  a  collodion  process  preserved 
with  a  diluted  alcoholic  solution  of  one  of  the  gums  of  the  Eucalyptus, 
which  he  styled  "  bloodwood  gum  resin."  I  believe  he  published  his 
process  early  in  the  seventies.  It  was  simple,  and  must  have  been 
fairly  rapid,  for  groups  tf  animals  and  natives  were  among  his 
subjects.  Three  or  four  years  subsequently  I  wrote  to  him  for  a 
sample  of  the  gum,  he,  however,  had  not  any,  but  very  kindly  gave 
me  a  reference  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  government  botanist  of  Queensland, 
who  as  Irindly  and  promptly  responded  to  my  retjuest  by  sending  me 
some,  a  part  of  which  I  have  now  in  my  possession.  The  negatives- 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  by  an  albumen  process, 
so  fine  and  structureless  was  their  character. 

In  the  course  of  business,  negatives  of  all  descriptions  and  by  many 
processes  find  their  way  to  Littlehampton,  either  for  enlargement, 
reduction,  or  to  be  reproduced  reversed  for  photo-mechanical  work 
— so  opportunities  of  comparison  I  find  neither  few  nor  far  between. 
A  striking  instance  occurred  recently.  The  parcel  contained  a  quarter 
and  two  half-plate  negatives,  from  which  others  were  to  be  made  of  a. 
uniform  size  of  15  x  12.  The  quarter  was  a  good  specimen  of  wet 
plate,  the  halves,  respectively,  were  ditto  of  slow  and  rapid  gelatine 
plates.  Transparencies  were  made  from  each  in  the  usual  way  and 
by  the  same  means,  from  which  the  negatives  were  made  immediately 
following  one  another :  that  from  the  quarter  being  of  splendid 
quality  and  equal  to  any  original  of  the  size ;  the  slow  gelatine  coming 
next,  somewhat  coarse,  but  not  of  sufficient  prominence  to  be  observed 
in  the  print ;  and,  finally,  the  rapid  and  forced  one's  result,  as  thoroughly 
rotten  a  specimen  as  could  be,  entailing  plenty  of  work  for  the  artist 
whose  duty  it  was  to  finish  its  prints.  Here  is  an  argument  for  the 
employment  of  slower  plates  when  rapidity  is  not  a  paramount 
necessity,  and  matter  for  the  exercise  of  the  brains  for  experimental 
plate  makers  in  an  endeavour  to  reduce  the  silver-bromide  particle. 
Even  supposing  that  the  chemical  or  physical  condition  are  such  that 
to  produce  silver  bromide  in  its  most  sensitive  condition  involves  the 
large  particle,  are  we  sure  there  are  no  means  whereby  its  greater 
fineness  may  not  be  secured  by  mechanical  means  ?  What  effect 
would  grinding  the  finished  emulsion  have  ?  The  query  is  worth  an 
experimental  answer,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  breaking 
up  the  particles  by  mechanical  methods  would  lower  its  rapidity 
or  develop  other  evils.  Bo  much  for  want  of  definition  and  granu- 
larity. 

Negatives  for  direct  enlargement  on  paper  or  opal  are  best  when  of 
but  moderate  density,  well  exposed,  and  full  of  detwl,  but  without  a 
suspicion  of  fog.  Fog  is  fatal  to  richness  of  shadows  and  to  warmth 
of  tone,  even  when  negatives  are  strong  and  enlarged  in  a  very 
powerful  light ;  clouded  shadows  tend  to  give  grey  and  muddy  effects 
Dy  shortening  the  scale  of  tones.  For  experimental  proof,  select  two 
negatives  as  near  as  possible  alike  in  strenrth  and  colour,  except  that 
one  has  a  trace  of  fog,  while  the  other  has  not.  Make  a  similar 
enlargement  from  each,  in  either  case  doing  the  best  possible  to  secure 
a  good  picture  and  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  fog.  When  fixed 
and  dried,  place  them  side  by  side  and  note  the  difference.  There  will  be 
depth  and  richness  as  well  as  some  sparkle  in  that  from  the  immacu- 
late negative  to  distinguish  it  from  its  fellow,  which  wears  a  more 
subdued  appearance — good  enough,  perhaps,  to  pass  muster  by  itself, 
but  not  in  company,  unless  as  a  second  rate.  Allow  me  to  digress  for 
a  moment.  This  plan  of  having  a  standard  to  judge  by  should  b 
adopted  by  all  beginners,  and  form  part  of  the  system  of  every  en 
larging  room,  where  examples  of  work  exhibiting  all  the  mos" 
desirable  qualities  should  be  placed  in  a  good  light  and  handy  fo* 
reference,  and  be,  as  it  were,  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  operators'^ 
for  no  man  can  be  quite  sure  of  his  judgment  in  all  states  of  hght  and» 
weather,  and  its  aberrations  from  the  influence  of  health.  It  may 
tend  to  produce  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  which,  although  uncomfort- 
able, are,  nevertheless,  right  and  safe.  These  standards  should  only 
be  entitled  to  their  places  of  honour  till  better  ones  are  produced. 
Years  ago,  in  producing  transparencies,  proceeding  thus  was  a  great 
favourite  of  mine.  As  each  was  produced  it  was  compared  witn  its 
predecessor ,to  oust  it  or  not  from  the  premier  position,  as  the  verdict 
was  for  or  against  its  superiority.    Keep  this  kind  of  thing  going  and 
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the  rtandard  toon  beeomM  ■  rtrj  high  one,  which  proves  >  g'"^ 
stimulant,  if  nerer  reached,  to  raiw  the  tone  of  the  work  and  to  refine 
the  operator.  To  rvtam.  Hardness,  great  density,  and  fog  are  alike 
fatal,  if  nut  insnperable,  obstades  to  the  production  of  the  best  direct 
-woA. 

NegatiTes  intended  for  enlargement  should  be  employed  for  that 
parpoee  before  they  hare  been  ramished  or  much  printed  from,  for 
the  dost  and  messes  they  pick  up  in  these  operations  i^  a  great  de- 
traction, and  neeeasitates  moch  labour  on  the  enlargements  where  they 
appear  to  get  man  than  their  share  of  prominence.  Retouching, 
«speeianT  of  the  description  of  hatching,  is  better  kept  off,  as  this  kind 
wnen  enlarged  is  rery  obtrunre,  and  adds  much  to  the  tedium  and 
labour  of  working  up  the  print*.  If  it  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fine 
•tipple  it  is  notsoobjectionnble,  and  may  be  left  to  take  its  chance,  as 
it  affords  a  by  no  means  difficult  gmand  for  the  artist  to  work  upon. 
Negatires  tone  reduced  are  best  retouched,  they  become  still  more 
reSned  in  the  operation.  It  most  not,  however,  be  overdone,  or  the 
smaller  eapica  beoome  insipid,  and  have  too  much  of  a  French-pcdished 
look  about  them. 

When  the  enlargvments  are  to  he  made  from  enlarged  negatives  the 
minor  defects  of  great  density  and  fair  an  not  of  so  much  importance, 
it  being  anite  passible  to  iBan  a  mod  enlarged  negative  from  a  small 
on*  not  ny  any  means  of  a  good  looking  type.  In  the  early  days  of 
gdatiae,  ovei^xpnsed  and  dense  nagatirea  barird  in  fog  were  oommoo 
enoogh,  iMne  requiring  a  wieek  or  mora  to  get  through  them  fur  the 
traaoparaney,  which,  when  obtained,  other  negatives  could  be  made  of 
usoal  density  to  print  in  twenty  minotas  or  half-an  hour — a  conaider- 
able  differeooe  if  a  doxen  or  so  prints  were  wanted.  If  a  mere 
gboat  of  an  image  in  the  way  of  a  trannparency,  faU  of  detail  and 
pan  in  the  liffnts,  could  be  obtained  from  ons  of  these  "  paving 
stofMa.*  intenaiiieation  woaU  do  the  rest  and  give  the  power  of 
lafsoaucing  a  anaD  negative  of  g«od  aoaCty  for  direct  enlarging, 
OT  of  making  an  enlugad  negalira  for  carbon  or  platinotype 
pnnttng. 

Wa  Dave  now  arrived  at  tha  traaspanBcy.  The  earliest  methods 
of  ptudndag  tbeae  for  enlarging  jvpoMt  wen  by  wt  eollodion,  or 
by  oaa  or  ouar  o(  the  dry  eoUooMB  pneaana  than  in  ▼op'*,  albomaa 
comiag  into  wa  sonewut  latar  aa  a  aaenl  pmoesa.  For  enlamd 
traMpanaeiea,  tithar  for  tha  mtjhoi  iatrodoesd  by  Saitwy  in  1^9, 
for  the  panose  of  prododng  tiia  aahigad  negatives  used  in  oonneiion 
with  VaBdervayde's  style  at  tmkUag  for  eolargad  paper  negative* 
by  HamtharJ**  method,  or  the  nrodnefloii  of  laiga  negattvea  in  carbon 
vmat,  wat  eoOodion  (bran^lodfaod)  and  iron  da^lopment  stand 
alona.  Aa  theaa  trmnspaiendaa  wan  nqoired  to  b*  vigorous,  and  were 
oflaa  idtiaMtaly  eoavartad  to  daeontive  use*;  it  was  a  common 
praetie*  to  warm  them  ap  in  ton*  br  planning  them  to  fix  in  a  dixh 
of  hyposalphito  of  soda  only  sligbtly  washed  from  the  iron.  They 
wan  rstonoMd  and  nicely  got  np  MfoM  making  the  negative*  fium 
than,  aad  shooU  tha  latter  ba  nuda  Waither  of  the  contact  method* 
tb«ir  ahadowa  wan  *l>ragth«nad  oa  tLe  back,  just  as  negative*  an  in 
tha  Hghts,  ^viag  a  doabfe  tkaaet  of  laenring  richness  and  vigour  in 
tha  flnal  rsaolt.  Fixing  tha  traaspanaer  half  waahedgreatly  improve* 
tha  tea*,  proiidsd  t£i  Axbag  a^aal  to  hypo.  With  cvanide  of 
potawinm  a  Uh*  advaataga  li  gaiaad  Vy  alightly  over  developing  the 
traaaparaoey,  thoronghly  waduff  aad  fixing  in  a  weak  solution  of 
thia  aabatanoe,  and  aUowing  it  to  nmain  on  tb*  plate  for  threa  or  four 
miaota*  afterward*.  This  appcan  to  dissolve  out  a  tlat»-colonred 
alaaant  from  the  deposit,  and  to  laava  tha  transparency  warmer  and 
laighter,  bat  slightly  thinner,  than  it  woald  have  been  if  simply  fixed 
aad  washed  iminadiately.  Amateara  who  an  ■d'Tt*  at  lantern  slide 
making  by  tbs  wet  proeea*  shovld  note  this.  Weak  cranide  or  a 
weak  solution  of  cyanide  and  iodine  is  a  great  power  in  skilful  hands. 

CoUadion  tranaparsneia*  an  at  thsir  bnt  when  thus  made  to  full 
■iaa  for  tha  aagativaa  to  ha  nuda  hy  contact.  They  are  not  of  the 
flnt  daa*  to  salarga  from  on  aeeonnt  of  their  liability  to  halation  and 
•prsading  «<  the  Bfriit's  action  in  tha  film  as  it  were,  producing  when 
anlaigad  that  pacnHar  inlaid  aad  wooUy  look  which  at  once  proclaims 
tha  sahugeaMnt.  Alfaaiaea  liaa*|iaisaiii*a  wen  mon  iVflned  in 
chanetar,  aad  not  so  liable  to  than  defect* ;  thair  depoeit  being  finer, 
partook  mon  of  the  naton  of  a  stdn  than  being  compoeed  of  particle*. 
Tha  pTOCias  was  rather  maasy  and  aomewhat  uncertsin.  It  wa* 
mieisd  at  two  guinea*,  a  eomaoa  fee  f/r  information  many  years 
ago.  The  carbon  traa*paiaail  had  by  this  time  borne  down  all 
OppOMtion  by  its  great  wiiwtioiUy  Ibr  the  object  in  Question.  The 
kaowladg*  of  the  conditfaaa  aadsr  which  it  could  be  *ucces*fully 
BMda  was  still  in  the  band*  of  a  few,  and  it  was  not  till  some  years 
had  alansad  befon  all  the  details  were  public  property.  It  is,  un- 
doobtadiy,  the  traaspaneey  of  tnasparencie*  for  enlsrging,  the  points 
in  its  fsvoor  baing  not  a  few.  ft  accuratfly  reproduce*  all  tha 
qoaliti**  of  tha  ordinal  nagativa  with  neither' aolanaation,  haktion, 


nor  other  evils  to  which  camera  and  contact  transparencies  in  silver 
are  subject ;  and  being  a  contact  product  itself,  made  by  diffused  light, 
the  defects  on  the  outer  surface  or  in  the  su^tance  of  the  glass  bearing 
the  negative  film  are  not  imprinted.  It  is  not  so  -with  contact 
negatives  on  gelatine  plates,  for  being  exposed  to  artificial  light  of 
greater  directness,  every  bit,  scratch,  and  bubble  of  the  glass  is 
impressed  in  all  its  details.  Its  freedom  from  solarisation  and  other 
defects  peculiar  to  silver  cannot  be  made  too  much  of,  as  it  is  from 
these  imperfections  that  the  worst  evils  arise  to  point  the  argument 
against  enlargement*.  John  Habmbb. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  USES  OF  URANIUM. 
Thbbb  is  at  present  no  very  extensive  employment  of  the  properties 
of  the  salts  of  uranium  in  photography,  although  in  years  past  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  certain  characteristics  possessed  by  the  uranic 
compounds  to  found  various  printing  processes  which  are  now  practi- 
cally obsolete.  Chief  of  these  was  perhaps  the  well-known  Wothlytype. 
In  this,  I  believe,  the  uranium  salt  was  dissolved  with  either  silver 
nitrate  or  gold  chloride  in  collodion,  which  was  spread  upon  paper, 
dried,  and  exposed  as  usual.  The  progress  of  the  picture  couM  be 
watched,  the  "developer"  being  intimately  united  with  the  salt  to 
be  reduced ;  fixing  and  a  thorough  washing  followed.  Thus  gold  or 
silver,  or,  if  toaing  wen  resorted  to,  both  metals  formed  the  com- 
pleted image. 

The  comical  nrinciple  that  governed  this  reaction  was,  of  course, 
the  familiar  one  that  the  uranic  salt  is  reduced  to  the  uranous  state 
by  the  action  of  liffht,and  that  the  gold  or  silver  was  deposited  wbere- 
ever  such  action  bad  taken  place.  Tbs  same  reaction  holds  good  in 
another  but  simpler  form  of  uranium  printing,  namely,  where  a  solu- 
tion of  uranic  nitrate  is  brushed  upon  paper,  and  this,  after  being  dried 
in  the  dark,  is  exposed  behind  a  negative.  Upon  development  with 
either  ^Id  or  silver  we  have  a  purple  or  cold  grey  picture,  due  to  the 
denosition  of  Au  or  Ag  respectively. 

Mention  of  the  negative-tntensifier  recommended  I  think  by  Eder,in 
which  uranium  nitrate  is  em  jJoyed  with  potassium  ferricyanide, possibly 
exhaust*  the  list  of  uses  to  which  the  iialt  is  or  has  been  recentlv  put; 
but  as  I  am  relying  upon  memory  there  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
other  photognphio  formiilie  in  which  it  plays  a  part.  These,  how- 
ever, an  doabtless  of  small  importance,  otherwise  one  might  naturally 
expect  to  have  haard  of  them.  The  method  of  intensification  alluded 
to  IS  frequently  employed,  and  is  said  to  be  permanent  in  its  results. 
Of  the  latter  advantage  I  am  not  able  to  speak,  but  the  capacity  of  the 
nranium  intensifier  for  imparting  a  oonsiderabl*  increase  of  opacity  to 
the  negative  is  unquntionable.  I  do  not  propose  further  to  consider 
this  particular  use  of  uranium  in  photography,  for  the  reason  that 
next  to  the  admission  of  its  simplicity  and  efficacy  as  an  intensifying 
agent  the  ample  fact  of  its  baring  surrired  the  innumerable  changes 
of  photographic  prooedun  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  seems 
to  my  mind  to  constitute  a  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  in  its  favour. 
The  following  remarks  hare  reference  only  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  uranium  conjoined  to  other  agents  over  the  appearance  and  consti- 
tution of  podtive  impressions. 

It  is  not,  I  consider,  an  unreasonabl*  speculation  that  the  second 
process  of  nranium  printing  above  alluded  to  is  one  that  is  susceptible 
of  great  improvement.  Two  feature*  of  it  always  seemed  to  me  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  experimentalist,  namely,  the  simplicity 
of  working  and  the  npidity  with  which  the  uranous  image  is  formed. 
In  these  reapect*  it  will  'bear  favourable  comparison  with  several 
other  printiiw  methods  now  utilised.  Those  who  have  tried  uranium 
printing,  ana  published  their  experiences,  invariably  appear  to  have 
contented  theinselve*  with  more  or  Isss  satisfactory  nictures  in  brown, 
purple,  or  grey,  doe  respectively  to  development  witn  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide, gold  chloride,  and  silver  nitrate.  In  my  belief  these  three 
tone*,  neither  of  which  csn  be  ranked  as  wholly  pleasing,  except  as 
occasional  altemativea,  are  capable  of  infitiite  modincation,  and  certain 
experiences  recently  met  with  point  to  a  confirmation  of  this  view.  I 
take  the  gold  image  as  the  general  type  of  uranium  positives.  By 
"  developing "  with  any  of  the  toning  baths  used  for  albumen-silver 
prinu,  instead  of  the  plain  gokl  solution  a  variety  of  tones  may  be 
obtained.  With  acetate  of  sodium  the  colour  of  the  picture  u  a 
brownish  purple,  with  carbonate  a  brownish  black,  with  borax  brown 
or  sepia,  and  so  on.  I  find,  slmost  as  a  rule,  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  toning  solutions  employed  with  albumen-silver  prints 
ara  praserved  with  uranium  pictures,  and  that  one  thereby  possesses 
abeoluto  control  over  the  colour  of  the  finished  picture. 

If  perfectly  plain  paper,  Rives  or  Saxe,  be  sensitised  with  the  uranium 
solution  the  ultimate  image  will  bar*  a  sunken  appearance  that  is 
faUl  to  gradation  of  tone  and  vigour.    The  picture  is,  in  fact,  partly 
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UmI.  I  hmr*  •ode«To«wd  to  obrUt*  thU  by  •electing  ft  he*Ty  rough 
MMT.  •och  M  U>«t  upon  which  architacturftl  drawings  are  miule,  ana 
kriZr  it  •  preliminkry  wxing  of  arrowroot.  The  net  result  of  my 
StMPU  coD;iii««  me  that  it  it  feawble  by  the«  or  simJw  means  to 
nuin  Lb*  unuiooa  image  practicaUy  on  the  surface  of  the  support,  and 
that  the  final  pictui«  may  poiMM  a  greatly  incn-Bsed  range  of  tone  ana 
pfeotT  of  str«i^.  I  was  impieaMJ  with  the  fact  that  where  a  sizing 
^WMuatioo  is  retorted  to  thoM  w  a  perceptiUe  diminution  of  sensitivt- 
ittaT  WhiU  I  ahouU  not  venture  to  urge  that  uranium  printing  has 
IB  it  tbe  tJements  that  might  eTentuallv  wcure  its  general  adoption,  1 
MB  oT  the  Tiew  that  a  little  research  and  experiment  may  not  be  with- 
o«t  profit,  and  to  that  end  sliall  further  pursue  the  matter. 

In  a  reoant  oommunication  to  a  provincial  society  upon  a  cognate 
tubiect  there  it  a  description  of  a  printing  process,  termed  by  the 
aatW,  rotrcuro-uranotype,  wliich  I  read  with  much  mterest,  as  it 
appeand  about  the  time  when  I  myself  was  engaged  m  a  few  attempts 
of  the  tama  nature.  Adhering  at  closely  as  possible  to  the  author  s  in- 
ttniotiont  1  wa*  unable  to  confirm  Mr.  Keynolds's  experiments,  save  in 
a  partial  and  unsatisfactory  degree.  I  did  succeed  in  getting  a 
mercuro-uranotype  impreasion,  but  only  after  lengthened  exposure, 
and  then  the  picture  was  relatively  faint  and  weak.  I  observed  that 
in  the  hand*  of  Mr.  Reynolds  the  picture  attained  "  full  strength  in 
a  few  minutes,  but  under  no  circumstances  could  I  obtain  a  print 
at  bold  as  with  plain  uranium  nitrate.  My  failure  was  probably  due 
to  defective  manipulation,  and  may  be  avoided  upon  a  repeated  trial. 

Almott  concurrently  with  the  publication  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  (to  me, 
at  leait)  extremely  interesting  experiments  was  the  appearance  of  a 
communication  to  a  metropolitan  society,  embodying  some  experiences 
of  the  toning  of  silver  bromide  emulsion  pictures  with  unmium  nitrate 
and  potassium  ferricysnide,  the  constituents  of  Dr.  Eder's  negative 
intensifier  already  referred  to.  If  one  may  presume  to  criticise  Mr. 
Elder's  remarks  they  struck  me  aa  being  very  lucid,  and  I  was  able 
without  difficulty  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  modifications  of  the  tones 
of  bromide  prints  by  following  his  instructions.  That  gentleman 
recommends  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  both  salts.  The  picture  after 
fixation  is  to  be  washed  in  acidulated  water  and  then  freed  of  the 
acid  and  treated  with  equal  parts  of  the  solutions  named  in  twenty 
parte  of  water.  After  toning  another  washing  and  transference  to  a 
new  hypo  or  alum  bath.  For  the  latter  1  do  not  recognise  a  necessity, 
and  to  in  the  few  trials  made  omitted  it,  substituting  for  it,  after  a 
thorough  wash  and  soak,  an  acid  bath  to  remove  any  traces  of  in- 
toluUe  compounds  that  may  have  remained  on  the  print.  A  personal 
preference  tor  less  marked  tones  than  the  deeper  browns  given  by 
emploving  the  solutions  at  the  strengths  suggested  led  me  to  con- 
aideradly  weaken  them.  By  this  means  I  obtained  what  I  aimed  at, 
namely,  an  alteration  of  the  cold  black  of  the  untoned  print  to  a 
leat  determined  hue,  brown  black,  of  greater  range.  I  agree  that  a 
bromide  print  may  be  considerably  improved  in  this  latter  manner  by 
tbe  application  of  the  uranium-ferricyanide  toning  solution,  which, 
moreoTer,  poeteaaet  great  latitude  of  power  in  imparting  a  well 
graduated  aeries  of  pleasing  tones. 

Another  useful  application  of  the  uranium-ferricyanide  toning 
aolution  is  in  the  modification  of  the  colour  of  gelatino-bromide  opal 
picturee.  Here,  as  with  paper  positives,  one  may  run  up  and  down 
the  gamut  of  the  brown  group  of  shades  and  tones  with  perfect 
tuccets.  I  have  so  employed  the  formula  detailed  with  satisfactory 
and  pleasing  results.  For  those  who  do  not  like  blacks  or  cool  greys 
this  method  of  toning  may  be  confidently  recommended.  It  will,  of 
course,  not  escape  remark  that  with  bromide  paper  and  opals  that  are 
developed  with  oxalate  of  iron  very  stringent  care  is  required  to  free 
the  film  from  ferrous  compounds  before  the  application  of  the 
nranium-ferricyanide  solution,  otherwise  ruinous  blue  stains  are 
ture  to  appear.  I  attach  little,  if  any,  importance  to  the  danger  of 
TeUow  stains  trom  the  toning  solution  if  its  action  be  not  protracted 
beyond  a  few  minutes.  In  my  trials  some  opals,  with  plenty  of 
Tirginal  margin,  came  out  of  the  treatment  quite  immaculate,  although 
only  ordinary  precautious  were  adopted  to  preserve  their  whiteness. 

Thomas  Bbddino. 


SOLARISATION  AND  POLARISA'HON. 
Th*  potition  taken  up  at  the  commencement  of  this  suggestive  sketch, 
when  a  ck)ee  connexion  was  assumed  between  radiant  and  electrical 
enein,  requires  not  onljr  that  it  be  shown  that  more  than  a  merely 
fanciful  resemblance  ezista  io  the  action  of  each  as  manifested  in 
l^otography,  but  necetsiutet  some  reference  to  electrical  polarisation. 
And  here,  at  least,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  a  comprehensive  grasp 
ol  theentirequestion  and  a  careful  examination  into  the  causes  of  certain 
minor  effecU  lead,  and  rationally  lead,  to  the  same  conclusion. 


Before  proceeding  to  sum  up,  it  were  well,  perhaps,  to  give  some 
further  examples  of  the  mutual  meddling  of  light  with  the  affairs  of 
electricity,  and  of  electricity  with  what  concerns  light. 

When  a  couple  of  holes  are  drilled  through  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
electro-magnet,  and  a  polarising  prism  fitted  at  one  hole,  an  analysing 
prism  at  the  other,  the  analyser  being  turned  so  that  all  light  is 
quenched,  the  interposition  between  the  poles  of  a  thick  rectangular 
bar  of  filico-borate  of  lead  (=  "heavy  glass")  will  produce  no  effect, 
but  whenever  a  current  is  passed  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  rotated, 
and  light  is  seen.  When  the  current  is  passed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion the  rotation  is  opposite  also.  The  amount  of  the  rotation  is 
directly  as  the  strengtli  of  tlie  current.  All  transparent  solids  and 
liquids  exhibit  a  similar  effect.  Solutions,  such  as  ferric  chloride  in 
alcohol,  however,  give  a  rotation  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  current.  A  powerful  permanent  magnet  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  specially  to  be  noted  that  each  elementary  ray  of 
colour  requires  a  different  degree  of  rotation,  which  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  wave-length.  Faraday,  the  author  of  the  Induction 
Theory  of  Electricity,  who  was  the  first  discoverer  of  these  pheno- 
mena, e.xplained  them  in  a  manner  more  in  harmony  with  the  views 
previously  indicated  than  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  hold  that 
light  consists  of  purely  mechanical  undulations. 

Kerr's  experiment  is  equally  instructive.  The  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet being  polished,  a  beam  of  polarised  light  is  reflected  from  one 
of  them  to  an  analyser.  When  the  current  is  passed  so  that  the  re- 
flecting pole  is  positive,  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  reflectt-d  beam 
is  turned  one  way,  when  passed  so  that  the  pole  is  negative,  the  plane 
is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  Kerr  also  took  a  couple  of  plates 
of  brass  and  placed  them  parallel  at  a  short  distance  apart  iu  a  cell 
with  parallel  glass  sides,  and  tilled  the  space  between  witli  carbon 
disulphide.  The  plates  were  insulated  from  each  other  and  connected 
with  the  two  poles  of  an  electric  machine,  and  plane  polarised  light 
passed  through  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plates,  the  plane  of  polar- 
isation of  the  light  being  inchned  to  them  at  an  angle  of  46°.  The 
emergent  light  was  examined  with  a  Jamiu's  analyser,  and  on 
working  the  electric  machine  the  bands  moved  across  the  field.  It 
was  found  that  the  axes  of  the  emergent  elliptic  vibrations  were 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plates,  and  that  the 
difference  of  phase  between  the  two  components  in  these  two  direc- 
tions was  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  electric  force  at  each 
point.  Glazebrook,  from  whose  chapter  on  electro-optics  the  fore- 
going examples  are  selected,  states  that  by  placing  two  small 
metallic  spheres  or  a  sphere  and  a  pointed  conductor  in  a  dielectric 
medium,  the  same  effects  can  be  still  more  easily  produced.  When 
connexion  is  made  between  the  conductors  and  an  active  source  of 
electricity,  and  plane  polarised  light  is  passed  through  the  liquid,  it  is 
seen  to  have  become  doubly  refracting. 

Of  Becquerel's  experiments  on  the  production  of  electrical  currents, 
by  the  unequal  exposure  to  light  of  a  couple  of  iodised  plates  of  silver, 
&c.,  placed  in  a  liquid  conductor,  there  is  not  sufficient  space  to  treat. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  which  might,  but 
which  must  not  be  cited.  The  action  of  light  in  diminishing  the  elec- 
trical resistance  of  crystalline  selenium,  and  the  acquisition  of  electrical 
polarity  by  the  ends  of  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  on  varying  its 
temperature,  whereby  it  has  been  shown  that  the  polarity  in  the 
same  end  is  reversed  according  as  the  crystal  is  heating  or  cooling,  can 
only  be  mentioned  in  passing. 

If  light  be  allowed  to  fall  unequa'ly  on  a  couple  of  similar 
metallic  conductors  immersed  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  silver 
haloid,  and  the  conductors  be  connected  with  a  delicate  astatic 
galvanometer,  there  will  be  a  deflection  of  the  needle  in  one  direction 
or  the  other,  according  to  the  relative  amount  of  the  exposure,  and 
according  also  to  the  colour  of  the  light  employed.  By  alternating 
comparative  darkness  with  bright  light,  or  even  by  alternating  two 
complementary  colours  of  light,  a  reversed  current,  indicated  by  an 
opposite  deflection  of  the  needle,  will  be  manifested. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  substance  which  light 
cannot  penetrate,  it  is  equally  fair  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  aa  a  perfectly  conducting  or  perfectly  resisting  body.  Glass 
stops  light  and  conducts  electricity.  Silver  opposes  resistance  to 
electricity  and  transmits  light,  and  it  is  a  pertinent  parenthetical 
question  to  ask  how  and  in  what  manner  it  does  so.  Are  the  blue 
rays  bent  more  or  less  than  the  red  ?  Iodine,  as  we  have  seen,  gives 
a  reversed  spectrum,  in  large  bulk  looks  purple,  and  in  small  quantity 
yellow. 

Faraday's  induction  theory  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  medium 
through  which  induction  takes  place  is  not  a  passive  patient,  but  an 
active  and  essential  agent ;  and  that  induction  is  due  to  the  polarisa- 
tion of  the  particles  or  molecules  of  the  medium  separating  the  body 
acted  upon  from  the  body  or  force  which  acts. 
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LMrht-action  in  photngraphr  primarily  implies  redaction.  Reduc- 
tion in  toTD  impUe*  UbanUoo  of  the  halogen.  There  is  this  marked 
difference,  howam,  between  the  redaction  induced  by  the  printing- 
out  and  the  derelopment  of  an  image,  namely,  that  in  the  former  case 
the  TisiUe  eSecta  are  the  outcome  of  a  ain^e  external  and  continuous 
cause,  wbile  in  the  latter  case  the  riaiUe  ejects  are  due  to  two  causes, 
and  depend  upon  the  force  broufrht  to  bear  on  an  internal  and  incon- 
stant condition  aooompanjing  the  first.  It  is,  at  the  outset  at  least,  to 
the  haloid  salt  itMlf  that  light  applies  ita  separating  force. 

While  chwical  eombination  freqneatly  accompanies  and  assists 
rednctiao,  the  eeotrea  of  the  two  aetioos  are  eaKntially  separate — when 
the  forees  act  simahaneoosly. 

The  eonditiona  which  faroar  tlie  deposition  of  metal  npon  metal  in 
one  and  the  «une  fihn  are  not  those  t^pieh  promote  the  union  of  metal 
and  halogen. 

Although  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  both  forms  of  combina- 
tion are  due  to  difference  of  potential,  yet  the  first  is  usually  classified 
as  an  electrical,  the  second  as  a  cheinical  question.  To  get  at  the 
root  of  the  matter  it  is  absolutely  n.f»vBrv  to  bare  a  fairly  clear 
eeneeptioii  of  the  leUtive  merits  •  ••  >^thesia — recently  very 

stroogly  sop^rted  by  an  experim'-;  ~      A'lllism  Thompson — that 

deetro-cheoneal  aetkon  is  doe  to  tba  mere  contact  of  hetOTOgeneous 
metals,  aa  opposed  to  the  opinioa  of  almast  all  the  more  noant  writen 
oa  •leetrid^,  to  the  efl««t  that  evnal  aleetrical  action  ia  the  result 
of  Ae  chemical  sfRni'y  ezistiiw  bttWMa  the  more  basykras  of  the 
_Tilv«nir  j>«ir  ilomu*  Memeot  or  radical  of  the  conducting 

li.jiiul.     Ii  !-  Iwl  here  that  light  brp-ts  currimt  rather  than 

frictionai  cWciri -^t  v,  ■:ive  in  so  far  u  it  k  assumed  that  light  is  not  a 
mere  mechanics]  action.  Either  bnneh  would  eriually  serve  to  iUoa 
tiate  the  parallels  which  suggest  tbaoMdfes. 

To  resume.  It  nay  be  readily  asm  tliao  that  any  inequality  in  the 
qnaatities  or  mass  of  th*  elemeata  mfanUi  is  equirslent  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  diraettoa  of  tba  strain  of  tha  tffgcttve  forees,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  Uirht-ofaalnctia>  or  iiM|iiliii<haln|[i  n  ia  dissipated  either  by 
eKapinir  from  tlie  seat  of  aodaii,ar  by  fecombinintr  elsewbers,  itif 
ndnetion  at  a  given  osnfra  wilt  b*  MOMOted,  white  ia  so  far  as  it 
mnains  vnaltefed  in  the  spot  ia  wUm  it  was  liberated,  it  must  exert 
some  inflaene*  by  interposing  ita  apscMe  wist  ante  to  the  normal 
actioa  of  l^t  as  an  inductag  agtfc 

Sokrisation  and  halation  are  not  idtotical,  although  they  may  bare 
a  common  cause.  It  is  quite  pomibla  that  film  photography  mar  show 
that  whiln  lateral  spreading  may  be  agipmratni  by  ioteraal  reflection 
it  ia  not  initiated  by  it. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  will  leave  halation  alone,  nimply 
iimpbasisia^  tha  laei  that  •  matkaaMtieal  eoMsdanuion  of  the  law's 
nifwiaitimg  laihwltaii,  ant  onlf  atbait  of,  but  insiat  on,  a  "  round-the- 
aofMV*  or  lataaal  aatioa  of  ilsiHiiilli. 

Ia  the  sama  way  as  we  would  ap|)qr  tka  laws  regulating  tha  paMBge 
of  a  current  of  electricity  along  a  wire  of  ineqnal  deuity  let  us  now 
ooasider  the  action  of  a  nv  of  ligbt  of  a  definite  wave-Ungth  upon  a 
rectilinear  chain  of  moleealsB  of  sdvar  bnNaide,of  which  one  end  only 
is  <!ir-'ctly  submitted  to  the  chaage-indneiaf  force. 

At  the  outset  there  will  be  a  difiaieoos  of  potential  implying  a 
certain  eleetro'^iotiTe  foree,  and  a  eanant  will  ba  sat  ap,  the  intensity 
of  which  will  ba  equal  to  tha  qiailiMl  of  tha  alwitiu  uiutiTe  fotoe  )ij 
the  nsistaaee. 

Ailer  tbe  layss  of  a  given  tana  a  eaitain  amount  of  work  will  be 
dona  on  both  poles,  or,  as  it  amy  bo  expraasad  here,  on  the  chain 
itself,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  unit  of  potential. 

If  at  this  stage  wa  won  to  intarpaaa  a  deBtata  astatic  galvano- 
metar,  wa  shonld  oliui  n  a  dalnita  danoa  of  da6ection  on  tha  part  of 
tha  aeedk  in  a  givan  direction,  and  if  m  place  of  soch  aa  tnstmmsnt 
we  spply  a  dersloptf  (anothsr  taat  of  electricity)  we  an  able  to 
estimate  the  iatansity  and  dinetioo  of  the  current  by  the  amount 
and  direction  of  tha  awtal  dapomtad. 

Ia  otder  to  realise  tha  eoaditiooa  which  alter  the  diflerenee  of 
pntsntial,  and  that  we  may  form  a  fairly  dear  idea  of  the  increments 
of  lecalaiatiun  and  letanUtioa,  let  aa  remamber  that  the  fundamental 
CMmption  of  ■leetridty— a  coooaption  isolating  it  from  every  other 
seianee  save  aMoatism— is  that  of  attraction  and  rapnlaion,  acting 
aeasadi^g  to  tha  law  of  inversa  aqnana,  that  polarity,  waathar  of  mass 
or  aalaaale,  is  easentiallv  chswatatistit  at  cisetrieal  sapantion,  that 
tha  iadaetion  theory  asaumes  all  bodiaa  to  be  condneton^  though  not 
aO  eoodaelan  alike,  and  that  piilariiatiiiii  has  an  effect  aa  weA  as  a 


As  faaifliar  aiaiaptea  of  tha  last  daose,  tha  caaa  of  tha  reversed 
polarisatian  of  tha  poles  of  a  battery,  or,  in  other  words,  the  accumu- 
wtioo  of  opposite  poke  on  tfaab  sorfaeee,  and  of  the  electrolyte  whose 
polarisation  they  ia  tura  datannina,  may  both  ba  dted.  It  only 
ranains  than  to  show  in  what  ".w^^  this  secondary  current,  referred 


to  a  aalvanometer,  proof-plane  and  electrometer,  or  developer  of  ascer- 
tained resistance,  can  exceed  the  primary  current  in  strenfrth  to  be 
able  to  sum  up  all  the  factors  of  normal,  neutral,  and  reversed  photo- 
graphic action. 

The  key  to  this  is  found  in  the  distribution  of  electric  density  over 
a  surface  variable  in  siie  and  shape,  and  of  the  tension — proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  electric  density — both  of  which  must  be  largely 
determined  by  the  rate  of  accumulation  or  diminution  of  the  dielectric 
condenser  or  insuUtor,  whch  in  this  case  consists  of  the  liberated 
halogen. 

1.  When  the  two  circuits  are  quickly  brought  near  each  other, 
the  galvanometer  is  seen  to  indicate  an  induced  current,  which  flows 
along  the  induced  wire  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  inducing 
current.  As  soon  as  the  anproaching  movement  stops,  the  needle 
retum«  to  zero,  and  remains  there  as  long  as  the  two  circuits  maintain 
the  same  relative  position.  If  now  the  two  wires  are  withdrawn 
from  each  other,  a  new  induced  current  is  set  up,  but  this  time  it 
takes  an  opposite  ooorae  to  the  first-induced  current. 

2.  Let  us  now  leave  the  conducting  wires  in  a  fixed  relative 
nosition,  and  let  us  change  instead  the  intensity  of  the  current. 
If  this  increases,  it  developes  an  induced  current  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  one  inducing  it,  precisely  as  if  the  distancii 
between  the  wires  had  been  lessened.  If  the  inducing  current 
remains  constant,  it  ]>roduces  no  action :  if  it  diminishes,  it  gives 
rise  to  a  current  opposite  to  that  originally  induced  and  similar  to 
that  Ciiused  by  separating  the  wires. 

These  Hkws  are  ^neral,  and  may  be  summed  up  thus : — "  There  is 
an  inverse  current  in  the  induced  circuit  when  tbe  inducing  current 
begins,  increases,  or  approaches.  There  is  a  direct  current  produced 
by  a  contrary  action,  that  is  when  the  inducing  current  ends, 
diminit^hes,  or  recedes.  The  mean  intensity  of  each  induced  current 
ia  augmented  when  the  displacement  or  variation  of  intensity  increase 
in  extent  and  diminUi  in  auration." 

Now,  since  electric  density  and  tension  increase  as  the  surface  of 
the  charged  and  insulated  conductor  is  diminished,  and  since  the 
tendency  of  the  electricity  to  escape,  or  induce  electricity  of  opposite 
sign  is  greatest  at  a  point,  it  seems  fair  to  aipie  that  the  simultaneous 
decrease  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  charging  force,  and  the  increase  in 
the  perfection  of  the  insulation,  will  produce  at  one  point  of  the  con- 
ductor <ir  another,  first,  a  tension  suthcient  to  admit  of  communication 
with  adjacent  particles  (not  absolutelv  in  contact)  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment, first  of  equipotential,  and  next  of  a  secondary  current 
stranger  than  the  original  one,  of  reversed  sign,  and  tending  by  the 
consequent  rs-establkhmant  of  equipotential  to  establish  a  condition 
of  polarisation,  which  the  oompamtirely  infinite  power  of  the  charging 
force  of  hght  wmuM  in  time  (t,  t',  t',  I*,  &c.)  be  able  to  cause  an  alter- 
nation of  recurring  phases  of  approximately  normal  and  reversed 
currents,  with  neutral  or  equipotential  stages  between  each  extreme. 

Some  such  course  of  reasoning  is  sunested  by  the  repeated  testing 
of  the  nature  of  the  so-called  "  utent  ^mage,  by  what  we  have  here 
termed  a  Uquid  galvanometer,  which  we  have  formerly  shown  to  owe 
ita  action  to  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  electro-positive  or 
aoeelerating  ingrediaot  present,  the  depositor  being  purely  and  simply 
a  naadla-prodooer.  IIuob  Brbbnka. 


PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING, 
[a  OoaasBiastlaa  la  Ui«  North  London  Photographic  Soolety.] 

PiiinMoma,  which  may  be  oonsidered  to  be  the  most  artistio  of  photo- 
gnahio  printing  ptocaaaee,  may  be  separated  into  its  three  modifications 
— the  hot  bath  aiMl  eold  bath,  in  which  a  faintly  visible  image  is  devel- 
oped, and  tha  PissighaUi  printing-out  paper.  The  hot  bath  process, 
again,  may  ba  divided  into  the  black-and-white  and  tbe  sepia  papers.  I 
intend  to  give  yon  a  rough  outline  of  the  preparation  of  the  paper  and 
working  of  thsas  modifloationB,  oonolnding  by  demonstrating  the  hot  bath 
method,  and  handing  ronnd  prints  by  it 

Platinotype  may  almost  be  s^led  an  iron  printing  process,  for  while  no 
traoe  of  iron  or  its  salts  is  toond  in  the  finished  print,  certain  salts  of  iron 
are  mixed  with  the  platinum  salt,  which  is  platinum  corabioed  with  two 
atoms  of  ofalorina  {n  Cy  as  a  means  tor  raiidily  rednciog  it ;  this,  how- 
aver,  eaonot  ba  efleelod  without  the  presence  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash, 
hanee  tbe  oee  of  tbe  oxalate  bath.  There  is  no  platinum  in  the  paper 
tor  tbe  ooid  bath  proeeetf,  it  being  coated  with  ferric  oxalate,  mixed  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  maroury— somewhere  about  one  grain 
to  an  ounce  of  tenia  oxalate  solution.  When  dry  it  ia  ready  for  exposure, 
which  is  about  three  limes  less  than  with  silver  printing. 

It  is  absolutely  naoesaaiy  to  store  all  papers  for  platinum  printing  in 
an  air-tight  tin  oontaining  ehloride  of  calcium,  which  must  be  dried  by  heat- 
ing from  time  to  time.  For  the  cold  bath,  however,  it  is  important  to  have 
moisture  present  during  printing,  or  it  may  be  after  printing  and  before 
development    If  the  paper  is  left  in  a  dampish  room  for  fifteen  minutes 
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it  ■hooia  b.  ntMtaU  PrinU  nuule  bj  expcing  d»mp  paper,  or  damping 
a,fS™ri«lb5oi»<U«»opiiimt.  moat  b.  darelopod  withm  o''«l«>»''f 
tS  ^SiS-TIi-^to'SS.d ;  b^  d-Ujing  '".development  «>me 
tiZJ^o^  HiaU  in  tb«  immn<tiiMi  btuig  atored  m  a  drawer  so  that  they 
^SSm  Si  mS.ta,.TJnSl-l5  haU  to«.  and  warmth  ot  colour 
^kTobLiMi  «  it  .J.oald  b.  ii«>6«ary  to  dday  deve^P"""' '°' ' 
IS  «  twoT^prinU  mu.l  be  dried  brfore  a  fire  «)on  after  being  removed 
S^m  IhTta^irMd  Uien  atorwl  in  •  calciom  tube  unlU  wanted  lor 

*'*'tt*tSu>tiag.  the  tamoo  colonr  of  the  paper  receives  a  greyish- 

•1S.4.^i^t^uU  of  oxalM.  of  potash  and  i«ta«.icchloro.pUam^^ 
-Sot  thirtrp»in«  o'  »»»  pUUnnm  «at  to  half  an  ounce  of  oxalate 
J^S  .boot  Sconce,  of  solution ;  a  gi«at  maoT  ^l'°''0'^°^^Zi 
ZaUnitd,  in  tb*  proportions  of  pUtinam  salt  and  oxalate  and  diflerent 
^ttataMeortd.  De^lo^nt  U .ileet«l by  sUding  the  pnnt  face  down- 
«iSiantol£sdeTetop«rwhich  most  be  rocked  after  the  development 
^«eh  print  to  avoid  irom  marks.  To  clear  the  prints  they  are  washed 
in  thr«  or  four  baths  of  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  after  leav.Dg 
ths  d^tOoper.  to  r«nove  aU  trwea  of  the  iron  salts,  and  final  y  «af  ?<i  ^' 
•  qiurtw  S  an  hoar  in  thre.  changes  of  water:  they  are  then  Bnished. 
and  may  be  dried  between  clean  blotting  paper. 

PiJuwheUi's  proe<»s  differs  from  the  above  m  being  one  that  prints 
JallT  oDt  in  tlie  frame  without  development ;  the  paper  contains  the 
plaUnom  and  iron  salU  as  weU  as  the  developer,  and  so  prints  and  de- 
Telops  at  the  smds  time.  Although  excellent  prints  can  be  produced  with 
it.  lor  general  work  the  results  of  the  paper,  as  at  present  made,  will  not 
oompan  with  the  hot  and  cold  bath  processes.  It  is.  however,  excellent 
lor  printing  from  very  dense  negatives,  and  occasional  negatives  that 
aeonexteemely  sniUble  for  it.  The  paper  should  be  breathed  on  before 
printing,  as  if  it  U  quite  dry  the  printing  wUl  be  very  slow  and  irregular. 
The  best  eonditions  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper  have  scarcely  been 
decided  upon  yet,  and  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  judge  the  process.  The  prints 
M*  olaared  in  the  acid  baths  and  washed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Mpu  and  blaok  hot  bath  piooeaaes  are  much  alike  in  the  general 
treatment.  There  are,  however,  some  special  precautions  to  be  observed 
with  the  sepia  paper,  the  chief  being  to  protect  it  from  any  but  the  faintest 
rays  of  light;  the  prints,  nnUke  the  blacks  ones,  may  be  affected  by  light 
when  in  the  acid  bath.  A  special  solution  must  be  added  to  the  developer 
to  keep  the  lights  pure.  Over  exposure  cannot  be  corrected  by  using  a 
cooler  bath,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  black  prints,  and  tlie  paper  does  not 
remain  good  to  long. 

The  paper  for  the  black  prints  by  the  hot  bath  process  is  washed  with 
«  mixture  of  potassio  platinous  chloride  and  ferric  oxalate,  the  proportion 
being  about  sixty  grains  of  the  platinnm  salt  to  one  ounce  of  the  iron  solu- 
tion. It  will  not  keep  good  longer  than  twenty  minutes  or  so,  and  must 
be  applied  to  the  paper  directly  after  mixing.  The  ferric  oxalate  in  the 
paper  is  rednoed  by  the  action  of  light  to  ferrous  oxalate,  which  forms 
the  laint  visible  image ;  this,  when  the  paper  is  floated  on  the  oxalate  of 
potaah  bath,  is  capable  of  reducing  the  platinum  salt  in  contact  with  it 
into  metallic  platinnm  ;  but  the  ferric  salt,  which  remains  unaltered,  has 
no  action  on  the  platinum  salt,  leaving  these  parts,  which  represent  the 
high  Uriita  ot  the  print,  untouched.  The  ferric  oxalate  is  removed  by 
the  •dolNtthf  which  follow  the  development.  A  good  temperature  for 
derek^nnent  is  160*  Fahr. ,  and  when  using  this  so  much  detail  should 
not  be  amMuent  as  when  printing  for  the  cold  bath  process,  in  which  all 
the  detail  desired  should  be  very  faintly  visible.  There  are,  however, 
many  methods  of  exposing  the  paper  and  developing  it,  and  no  fixed  rnle 
can  be  made,  but  the  development  must  in  every  case  be  suited  to  the  ex- 
posore  or  the  result  will  be  a  failure.  For  instance,  the  paper  may  be 
printed  until  all  detail  is  visible,  but  a  very  much  cooler  development 
must  be  used,  say  80*  or  90° ;  on  the  other  hand  a  slightly  short  exposure 
may  be  given,  and  a  temperature  of  180°  to  200°  used.  150°  should  be 
taken  m  the  normal  temperature,  and  kept  to  until  some  experience  has 
been  gained,  as  employing  all  temperatures  will  lead  to  confusion,  and 
nothing  will  be  learnt  Some  negatives  require  a  special  treatment,  and 
both  printing  and  development  must  be  altered,  while  for  a  very  dense 
naganve  the  paper  may  be  left  out  in  a  dampish  room  for  some  time,  it 
will  then  print  with  less  contrast  and  more  half  tone.  A  thin  negative  is 
better  printed  by  the  cold  bath  process,  but  negatives  should  be  good  and 
brilliant  for  platinotype  printing.  Any  one  taking  up  platinotype  and 
getting  only  weak  prints  would  do  well  to  look  to  his  negatives  instead  of 
blaming  the  paper,  as  the  high  lights  should  be  fairly  dense,  and  the  deep 
shadows  nearly  dear  glass. 

Time  for  oomplcte  development  shonld  always  be  allowed ;  with  a  hot 
b«th  fifteen  sectuidi  will  be  sufficient,  but  if  a  cooler  development  is  used, 
or  the  print*  are  loUzised  in  the  shadows,  more  time  should  be  allowed. 
When  the  deep  shadows  are  solarised,  or  appear  lighter  than  surrrounding 
parte,  a  hot  and  prolonged  development  is  required  to  obtain  sufficient 
blackness,  as  they  have  a  tendency  totldbk.like  brown  paper.  I  have 
loond  breathing  on  solarised  shadows  use'ful,*as  in  the  presence  of  slight 
moisture  tbey  begin  to  print  out  and  become  dark  before  development, 
getting  blaek  almost  directly  the  print  is  floated  on  the  oxalate.  Three 
or  four  aoid  bath*  of  about  ten  minutes  each  are  used,  and  the  prints  are 
-washed  a*  before.    The  process  throughout  takes  much  less  time  than 


silver  printing,  and  can  be  kept  on  all  the  winter,  when  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  print  in  silver.  Prints  can  be  developed  in  weak  daylijht  or 
gaslight,  and  prolonged  washing  is  dispensed  with. 


N.  P.  Fox. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  LAW  OF  ERROR.* 
Is  my  experiments  the  twenty  largest  holes  were  all  that  were  utilised, 
and  in  these  the  error  is  certainly  small  enough  to  be  negligible. 

I  must  here  put  in  a  word  to  ask  photographers  to  conduct  experi- 
ments of  this  description  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible.  There  is  a 
degree  of  refinement  in  photographic  experiments  which  is  often  quite 
unnecessary;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase,  "about  so  much," 
should  never  be  used  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  an  approximation 
is  sufficient. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  experiments  were  conducted.  A  gelatine  or 
other  plate  was  placed  in  the  aenaitometer  and  expoaed  for  a  given  time 
to  the  light  from  an  equally  illuminated  surface.  It  was  developed  and 
placed  in  the  apparatus  for  measuring  the  transparency  of  deposit  as  I 
have  recently  described.  The  number  of  the  holes  was  then  placed  as 
the  scale  for  the  base  of  the  curve,  and  the  transparency  of  each  set  np 
as  an  ordinate ;  a  curved  line  was  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  these 
ordinates.  _  ,5 

In  tlie  formula  A'  ■=  At  'x  was  the  number  of  holes  from  the  first 

hole  in  which  the  action  of  light  was  apparently  711;.  To  find  k,  x  was 
taken  some  way  down  the  scale,  and  the  value  of  A'  (which  in  this  case 
was  transparency  of  deposit)  was  taken  from  the  curve  A ;  the  total 
transparency  was  also  known.  This  gave  k.  Using  this  value  of  k,  the 
transparency  of  deposit  was  calculated  for  each  ordinate,  and,  as  before 
stated,  the  resulting  curve  was  found  to  agree  with  that  plotted. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  at  the  present  time  why  the  formula  does  apply  to 
photographic  plates,  though  the  theory  would  seem  to  point  to  a  connexion 
between  the  transparency  and  deposit  in  the  way  I  have  indicated. 
Professor  Riicker  and  myself  have  both  had  a  try  at  the  adaptation,  but 
have  not  yet  finished  our  investigations.  It  is,  however,  none  the  less 
true  that  the  formula  holds  good  when  a  negative  is  developed,  or  when 
a  platinum  print  is  developed,  allowing  for  the  light  reflected  from  the 
platinum  as  well  as  from  the  background  of  white  paper,  as  the  examples 
I  give  show.  But  it  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  silver  print,  for 
reasons  which,  I  trust,  you  will  appreciate.  When  light  acts  on  chloride 
of  silver  it  blackens  it,  and  after  the  first  short  impact  of  light,  of  course, 
the  subsequent  light  has  to  struggle  through  the  various  intensities  of 
blackness  to  reach  the  silver  salt  below,  and  this  must  necessarily  modify 
the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  plate  is  exposed  to  light,  the 
change  in  colour  is  so  small,  that  practically  the  light  has  only  to  struggle 
through  the  silver  salt  in  its  pristine  state.  The  same  applies  very 
nearly  to  a  platinum  print,  in  which  the  change  in  colonr  of  the  iron  salt 
is  small. 

In  the  appended  table  are  two  examples  of  the  theoretical  and  observed 
curves,  one  being  a  gelatine  plate  and  the  other  a  platinum  print.  J 


Bbomo-Iodid«  Gklatihe  Plate. 

Platinum  Prist. 

Calculated 

Abscissffi 

Observed 

Calcnlated 

No.  of 

Trans- 

Trans- 

(No. o£ 

reflected 

reflected 

parency. 

parency. 

Holes). 

light. 

light. 

1 

124 

_ 

1 

45 

45 

3 

118 

117 

2 

45 

45 

4 

114 

111 

3 

44 

43-7 

5 

105 

103 

4 

42 

42 

6 

94 

92-5 

5 

40 

40 

7 

83 

81 

6 

37-5 

37-5 

e 

71 

70 

7 

35 

34-6 

9 

69 

59 

8 

82 

31-7 

10 

50 

48-6 

9 

29 

28-8 

11 

39 

38-7 

10 

26 

251 

12 

29-3 

30-6 

11 

22 

22 

13 

23 

231 

12 

19-5 

191 

14 

17 

17-5 

13 

17 

15-9 

15 

13 

13-3 

14 

13-5 

13-3 

16 

9 

9 

15 

11-5 

10-9 

17 

7 

6-5 

16 

9 

8-9 

18 

5 

4.4 

17 

7 

7 

19 

3 

2-8 

18 

5 

5-6 

19 

4-5 

4-5 

20 

85 

3-4 

-kx* 


In  the  formula — 

A'  =  Ai 

A  =124 
ft   -  0116. 


In  the  {ormula — 

A'=A4-*** 

A  =45 
ft  =  -0072. 

Captaih  Abhei,  C.B.,  E.E.,  F.B.S. 
Conclnded  from  page  31S. 
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THS  OAXKEA  VI  BWTTZKBLXXO  AND  OS  THX  A.LF8.* 
MtKteaBMB  to  OrladahnU  than  u*  Bmalxn  of  «xnl]eiit  piotnn*  to  b* 
.■•  WMT  OM  K  weald  ka  dMtalt  «•  pHHsaktte  tlMiB. 
At  MaWwiUa  OM  ii  ii  tlw  aldit  •(  Ih*  bomMm.  (ad  iB  tka  •Huon  putie*  with 
fMMMW  III  t  Illy  itMttin  fl«  ■iiiitila  nfiMMiiin.  Ow  o(  «k«  awliMt  of  Uiii 
nuoa-taMaliol  tk*W««»«haniwM  bmI*  wkikt  w*  w»*  Uun;  «k«  partr.  which 
•AiBUw«rirBaniar,w«ra  to  arriT*  •*  alw  a'doek  la  tka  na^ac  of  onruriTal 
at  tka  hat  katf  war  ap  tha  Wattarbon.  alnp  tkan  tka  ai«U.  aad  rtart  for  tha  (aaimit 
tarty  la  tka  BarBlBc.  Thiy  took  with  thai  a  rifaal  nokal  la  ba  leat  ap  at  aiaa 
0'doaki  an  tha  (aaaU  o<  tha  Baar  HoUl,  aigli^  la  aaahar.  tamad  oat  to  aaa  th« 
•ioal;  It wa< doJy  riTaa aad aanrarad firaai tha kotal  bj  a  flifht  of  nekala, aaloiu«d 
Iraa,  aad  Ircvdriu.  I  niiitit  tha Krnapa^tharart  thara  the  fatal  aaddaat  laat  laaaon 
aa  tha  Watlarhara  waa  aatarallj  a  aibjaat  a(  aaarcrmtioa ;  tha  fatal  lav  waa,  I 


>yoaa«  ma  aiaaad  hia  toaliB>oa 
Oa  dra  -    - 


I  dnadfnl  abjaa,  waa  daahad  to 
I  to  aaiaa  Vm  m  ha  waa  falliaf,  aad  aetaaUy  liiihul 
>  *a  aktaia  a  fiaari  pi^lly  two  Ufaa  woald  haio  baaa 
I  a<  aaa  had  ha  aaeeaadad  ia  Mat  ao.    Tha  caMa  pathatkaOy  Mid 
ha  w«aU  hata  giraa  Ua  Ufa  to  mto  hia  aaapaaka. 

ThaWiltiihaia  aaa  ba  MHaBta«ooaa(y  lakaa  IMai  tha  tcrraea  of  a  hotal  yoa  wQl 
tad  aa  ye«  laA  aa  tha  way  ta  tha  Wattvhan  baa  tha  "  Baar"  (/-M,  aaa  aaaoad), 
aha  a  UMla  aC  tha  pathway  •■  tha  w«y  to  tha  Oaqab  bat  bafbia  naaUac  tha  itraam. 

Oayoarway  tothaWattarharathaaapatiaraiaaiarwai  ha  takaa  aad  tha  iaa  cara 
ia  it.  iaiarior  aad  attarlor.  TbaiatafteihaalihaTiattad:  Hiaaalaantodaaeriba 
tba  aflMt  of  tha  aoft  bloa  tlat  of  tha  Hgfat  a^WMad  thnawh  tha  iCT  waSa  aad  naltiBa 
a(  tka  aaaa  aad  tha  briUaat  whita  ll(M  baa  tha  eat^da  i^aelad  oa  to  tha  ridaa  of 

thatarathroaththaiiil i.    Tha  IgM  la  lary  aetaie^  tha^h  aot  aa  BMk  io  aa 

ltlaaatha»owaadleaaathaBiiaHilai  Ov<«<uMloa,/^  IfaaadaaflaiaBtat 
fawtathaaftaaaoaa;  tha  oaMda  o(  tha  aaia  with  tha  tva  af  tha  fhuiar  waa  takea 
ihMtthaaiaaliMwBadlaBaebahaftwtlBa.  Tha  lawar  gladar  la  hart  takaa  oa 
tha  way  to  tha  Ootfa.  half  way  dowB  tha  hfll  b«M  tha  "  Baar"  to  tha  atoaa^  at  laa 
to  alaiaa  ia  tha  awraiar.  Toa  wiU  ahaana  baa  tha  photoriaph  that  tha  aCaat  a( 
tha  Ushl  at  that  boar  ka  M  (ood  M  eaald  bak 

Thafla«taiawonwa(thtwopla*aa.aMbaalhabridfaaa  thaaaM^oaa  from 
1"i  ilfiT'ir    n  tjTiiiiif  Ibi  tiaiaal.ibi»^  ibi         li  . 
ttaa  tha  baa  af  tha  laak.  a^  taU^  te  i^hiM..  aMbia  < 


I  af  tha  laak.  aad  taU^  hilto 


oat 
wHftlB  tha  flafia  CM<  thno 

dayBaatbafiTaalethallardaaBaa  aad  tha  ItilimHiin  tlliiilB.  tha 

by aaothar roala.    Vgraowaad 

aalavwhlablaadaaato<  ihaat  liac^  laqfairiM  thraa 

*I/-M.    WMhlhaHaaf  tUailap  I  laoeaadadlacatliataUBy 

by  aap  aC  aad  aa  apaamik  bat  tha  WMthar  waa  dan  I  ( 


ieaaadaaw.Hn 

Oa  laaatac  Ortadriwald  w«  aaat  a  aacri^^  aa  la  laaat  aa  at  Laatarbraaaaa.  aad 
walkad  to  that  piaaa  an*  tha  Wtafara  A^  tatM  lix  thoaaaad  taal  ahera  tha  aaa 


>a(  aarcral  rarlattas 
II  haaa  aad  thaaa  waia  tUahati  al 
A  bard  of 
I  wtth  tia  ball  (MMM  a(  kifa  ifaa)  Had  loaad 
CIiBMa«  by  tha  haaa  tmatbir  ia  ltfta«  wart.  ao.  throwl^  aanalTaa  dowa 
aa  laa  tiaai  la  tha  wana  M  ibll  i.  wa  naiad  wtU  half ^laaad  ayaa,  irflnbiil  by  tha 
aaa*  of  tha  grawiaa  Sawaas  aad  IMialag  la  tha  aafl  baa  af  Iha  baa  aad 
•(  tha  aattla  balK  wbWl 


I  illnHn  had  to  ba  daaa  bafora  tha 

waaattU  lyiag  ia  tha  hoOowa.  aad, 

I  by  kTla(  aar  baaib  ia  it  aad 

ra  " 

Oa  tha  nMBM  ia  aa  laa  whlah  had  aaty  haaa  apaaad  for  tha  aaaaaa  oa  Iba  ptarieaa 
*t>  aa  aar  aartnl  wa  waaa  iaaMad  by  tha  haalaaa  la  M  dowa  at  a  labia  ia  tha  ikoal 
Ml  aaaa  laaad  aad  that  Ika  aUaa  aad  Ian  •<  tta  labia  had 
aimiltjiilalilradi  a  ilwgj«a»  whawaa  biktat  liwyinatydatyaimahlacaa. 
IwaaoaUaavlallanw^aadbadlttaadaar  party.waa  badly  patadad.  bat  ba 
I  mill  l>tBiilfaabiathaa»htlalaa»taha»la>pataaTaryaldthHhai  leatha 
ladMaa.  aad.  ■■  tha  pibdlat  npiai  la  tHa  hia  vary  taal  piaMara  aa  thia 
aamhawaaaataadklahaiMladibMaBaaf  tha  «aa«ltaiaa  wha  bad  pat  aa  a 
rdaaMadaatvawalaapaaafwakwhlahtaMaM  btantf  traalhawhd  faaad  it 

aadi  bawaallalhahaatMaaadaAad  tar Ill  |  ta  halp  hte  to  reaum  tba 

at.  " gha  bad aalhiat."  aha »td.  -BatawaQlhara  aaaapiritaefwiaaf  "  "Ho." 
—  thaiatelwi  waraat  warkt  bad  Ib^  aa  lii|iilliiit"    ** Tail  taay  bid.  bat 
i  It  tar  Ihair  owa  aaa."    Tl'i—lliaiii  i    i  ■ill  |  il  nl  Ij  iilil  1 


bar  aaar  a  daar.)aah  whbfc  ha  piailaMly 

■  W lb»aiiaiBaallia.Mit«iaailagttad»ay  iMb^ylaehthaM 

Iiibi«Byiiliiali«  tU  bar  baab  laatad ^yt  tha  doar.)a»b.  " la  th^hwr-Jaah 
t*mkttflti»t*r  U  aa.  Miailiar  baaad  lhfc»a  waaM  ba  ia  tha  —a  pr«dlr»Baul 
mt^aM.  WaaM  Marfcaa  taaa  foaadr  Taa,  It  to  drtadtai  I  Di 
laMao  it  at  aaaa  wtih  tha  aid  a(  aMO  ariiaal  tha  dcMt  win  ba 
niii«li«baatfly.aadharTalaawaahaa«daiHlatleadty  far  aaa  Md  said. aod  tha 
MBit  waa  that  a  batUa  a<  ipbila  af  whw  waa  priiaaad.  with  wMah  tha  tiaTallar, 
^—matfwtbaiaaaiaialhbTaa^aaaadhiaaaliipnufbaaiaMariala. 

Oa  tha  way  ap  aad  traa  tha  tap  wa  had  tea  Tiawi  a(  tha  IlMtar  Aar  bora. 


Monck,  SchnckhorQ,  Eigher,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  Wetterhorn,  aOI  of  them  fiom 
thirteen  to  fourteen  thoaaaad  feet  high;  here  and  there  were  revealed  etretohes 
of  the  enormona  gfakciar,  which  U  said  to  corer  one  hnnilred  and  twenty  sqnara 
milea  and  to  extond  from  Orindelwald  to  Brieg,  in  the  Vallais.  The  inn  which  wo 
left  waa  directly  in  front  of  the  Jnngfran,  though  separated  from  it  by  u  deep  and 
taat  rarine ;  owing  to  tha  elaaraeaa  of  the  air,  the  Jungfrau  seemed  close  at  hand,  and 
now  and  again  the  aralaadiaa  of  ice  and  snow  detached  tbemselTcs  from  the  masses 
high  op  the  monntain  and,  BMTiag  alowly  down  the  sides,  risible  by  what  appeared  to 
•*  »  pn"  of  white  amoke,  but  what  really  was  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice  dashed  into  a 
million  fragmenti,  plnngad  headloBg  orer  a  precipice  some  thousands  of  feet  high  into 
the  abyaa  below,  is  roloiaa  aofloiant  to  orerwhelm  a  town,  and  with  the  sound  of  a 
roll  of  thunder  which  eehoed  aad  re-echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain.  Further  on 
Marren  baoaaia  riaibla  j  it  waa  apparently  within  half  an  hour's  walk,  but  we  did  not 
iaa  tha  daap  raD«y  ot  tha  Laatarfamnnen  nor  understand  that  a  descent  of  some  thou- 
aaada  of  fMt  aad  a  riadkr  aaoaat  on  the  other  side— which  would  occupy  hours  of 
hard  walkiBg— woald  han  to  ba  acoeaipllihad  before  deoeptire  Murren  could  bo 
liailiiiiL  Varthar  dowa  wa  Mt  tba  barraa  aad  nigged  rocka  and  reached  the  pine 
wooda  again ;  from  thaaea  a  Uaa  of  paek-boiaea  and  mnlea  were  emerging,  laden,  pro- 
bably, with  gooda  aad  aappBea  of  food  for  the  inn  we  had  left  j  they  made  a  good 
anbject  for  tha  caaaca, 

I  bare  aot  dwalt  oa  tha  riaw*  anitaUe  for  the  camera  on  the  Wengem  Alp,  they 
abonnd  oa  an  ridaa.  Bafore  laaTing  the  aalijaot  of  photography  at  Grindelwald  I  may 
aay  that  U.  Boaa  aadaitook  to  81  ap  at  tba  "Bear"  a  dark  room  for  the  use  of 
amatanrs ;  thia  has  doabtlaaa  baaa  dona. 

The  daaeant  into  tba  lAOtarbcaaaen  Valley  ia  moat  trying ;  the  strain  on  musclea 
wUeh  an  rardy  aiaiiilaad  by  gctag  downhill  by  the  bonr  together  is  worae  than  the 
latitBa  of  fWaMBg.  Ia  daa  ttaaa  wa  arrired  at  laatarbmnnen ;  our  carriage,  wliich 
wo  had  aaat  laaad  by  road,  aarioaaly  eBoogh  nachad  the  inn  there  at  tlia  lama 
aioaaaat  aa  oanahrea. 

U  tha  ntaxa  ia  mada  by  Laaaanna  or  Genera,  Fribonrg  can  be  taken  on  the  way. 
Tha  Tiaw  boa  tha  laipwidna  bridge  (/-St,  ona  aaeoad)  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Thota  ar«  Uta  to  ba  had  alaaat  aay  where,  wliatbor  yon  tnm  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
tha  left  aflar  enaaiag  tha  brldga. 

I  maat  eoafaaa  that  It  waa  aot  photogiaphy  ao  moeb  aa  the  organ  at  Fribonrg— aaid 
to  ba  one  of  the  teaat  ia  Karopa  which  attradad  aia  to  the  place.  Badtala  are  girea 
apoa  it  daily.  I  ban  loag  ilaea  eoaa  to  the  nwiehiiloii  tiiat  thaae  Continental  organs, 
of  which  aBBndliaaUd.aia  traallyorer-ratadi  thtytnda  oa  their  ancient  reputa. 
tioaa.  I  bara  haaid  ao  oagaa  oa  Uie  Cuntineat  whieh  aiU  eoaipare  for  a  moment  with 
that  la  BaliibBryCMhadial.  or  tha  Albert  Hall,  or  with  aay  of  our  first-rate  modern 
ttfuta,  Tha  Fribearg  otgaa  peaaaasaa  at^a  of  aaoh  eweetaaM,  aa,  for  inttance.  a  fluto 
aad  aefl  laad.  tboagh  tha  lellei  waa  probably  of  aodera  ooaatraetion,  for  I  imagine 
ao  read  aade  two  haadfad  yaate  ago  woold  be  of  much  ralne  now.  The  diapasons 
ware  toll,  loaad.  aad  ■aWow  la  toaa,  of  tlw  qaality  ona  would  expect  from  pipes  of 
lari*  aeale  bhiwa  oa  a  low  prfaii  of  wiad.  bat  otberwiae  there  waa  aot  mnch  tliat 
waaraaarkahleiathaorgaai  aad  tha  ten  orgaa  waa  aot  waUhalaBcad,  tha  bass  quite 
eieiyeaeied  the  treble.  Te  the  peieaaa  who  fkeqaant  thaae  redtala  the  «o«  kumana 
eppiaiad  to  be  the  alliaiillga.  Oar  beat  orgaa  baildara  wUl  aot  eaoaarage  tha  nae  of 
aay  elepbap  alapa  ef  that  da—  Iptloa ;  the  beat  tea  kaauaa  ia  a  wall-tonght  choir ; 
eadwhawagaodety  btobetaaadittogeaarallyaaaytoget  that  moat  perfect  of 
ear  haoMaae  la  Iha  aalacal  tana,  aad  taw  aaaiaiaiia  woald  care  to  Uttea  to  a  rile 
tettaUaa  altar  hearty  the  eriglML  The  ncUal  aaded,  aa  thaae  ledtala  geaendly  do, 
byaaOlaalntfaaef  aitonabilheaoaataiaa,whiehopaBadwithan  imiution  of  an 
Iha  atarm  with  free  aaa  of  a  tbaader  atop,  then  the  prayer  of 
•top  of  eoaraa,  tbaa  IhiBga  aattled  down  again.  The 
ia  maeh  legaided  by  tha  aadiaaaa  gmiwally.  Oae  woaders  some  enter. 
MMdaaldeea  aa*  get  ap  a  aaw  aaMBMoa  la.  aVi  •»  Ulaatratiaa  of  "  A  day 
la  Iha  eoaaby.''  It  might  aaonaaaea  oa  a  "ooek"  atop.  whiidi,Uke  the  Alpine  horn 
•lap,  woaU  anaaBt*  lb*  hnak  af  day  I  the  preetoM  eee  hamaaa  might  ba  brought  in 
bi  Uaabaltog  aa  aHanaMaa  bebaaaa  the  laraMr  aad  hia  aaa ;  a  "cow  atop"  and  a 
" ptg  •toy"  BdghtbaaCHtfeelylabedaeedla  the ooaraa of  tha  piece;  and  tba  whole 
■right eaaalade •■  tha  "deakey  atop,"  which,  hy  auauaaita  aad  combined  hee-haws, 
aad  teeWy  by  aaharae  af  heehiae  tiaelteaeonilj  ia  diSareat  keys,  would  bring  tha 
wbalt  to  a  Ittlag  aaaalarin  ead  ••  bct^  dowa  the  hoHB." 

The  Oalhedral  perch  paaeamae  a  paeiilier  pien  of  aeBlptBre  orer  the  door  which  ia 
worth  phiilmiaphliig,  aad  yoe  woald  aaarealy  lean  Tribaarg  withcnt  photographing 
Iha  Botal  da  VlUa  aad  the  lime  tree  of  hiatorical  iataraat.  The  atory  connected  with 
It  ia  lea  watt  kaowa  to  be  repeated  at  leagthi  the  atory,  I  maaa,  of  tha  yoong  man 
who  laa  boa  the  V-tlli  leld  of  Maaat  to  aaaoaaca  to  hia  fallow-townaiaeB  the  defeat 
ef  the  Daka of  Baigaa^y.  Ba  leaiihail  the  nff*T*  r*~i  declared  tba  riotory, and 
iaalaatly  fall  dead  froa  IfeMgae  aad  mm  enilleiiwiil  i  a  btanoh  of  lime-tree  which  he 
here  waa  plaaled  oa  tha  apat  apoa  wUA  ha  tall,  aad  thia  tree,  with  ita  aged  limbs 
aappocted  oa  aU  lidee  by  prepe.  ia  tha  origiaal  alip  of  Uae-tiee  planted  four  hundred 
years  age,  atjaal  ao  it  b  ellraad. 

Frua  Friboaig  I«aaaaae  ia  eaally  riacihad  Lanaanne  ia  rery  central  for  all  placea 
ef  iataaaat  «a  Iha  lake  af  Oeaera.  The  aahle  laUway  to  Onchy  ta  a  great  con- 
veataaei  II  laka  Iha etaber  boa  Laaaaaae  to  tha  lak»aide  in  fire  miuntes,  from 
whtaee  tha  ataambaata,  wUah  are  caaalaatly  ealliag,  wffl  take  him  down  to  Genera 
cr  to  any  iatermadiato  port,  or  ap  to  TiUeBeuTa,  Chillon,  Clarens,  Moutieux,  or 
Varey- 

Ihe  taaoartte  riaw  el  OhUka,  with  the  eeatle  Jetting  oat  into  the  Uke,  which  ia 
hare  three  haadrad  tael  deep,  with  VUlaaeeTo  la  the  diatance,  and  tba  Dent  du  Midi 
III  a  ••  leg  aheee  it,  aaow  aad  peeaibly  ctoad-oappad,  alwaya  aiakaa  a  picture,  and  the 
~  /-M,  oae  aeeead  if  fiae^  two  aaeoada  if  dondy,  aiay  be  safely  gitren.  A  pio- 
Tiaw  eaa  alao  be  takea  from  the  buid  a  little  to  tlie  left  of  the  entrance ;  if  a 
ia  aaad  the  read  aad  railway  can  ba  aroidad  and  the  little  riueyard 
below  II  win  give  a  eattahla  fbr^noBd. 

The  laaar  eoarl,  with  ita  light  of  alapa  on  each  side  and  irregnlar  roofa,  is  worth  a 
Plata.  The  daiigniii  win,  of  eearaat  be  photographed;  the  light  ia  said  to  be  best  for 
thta  piupoee  at  dve  o'ekek,  bat  aUae  taraed  oat  waU  at  a  qnartor  peat  ona  with  a 
gaartar  of  ea  hear'a  eipeeare,/-!!,  tboagh  doable  the  exponue  wonld  not  hare  been 
too  moeb.  The  military  chapel  adjoining  it  will  require  a  slightly  shorter  exposure. 
There  are  many  intonating  rooms  in  the  caatle,  which  should  be  taken  if  a  complete 
aariae  ia  reqaiiad— aa  the  HaU  ol  inatioa  (/-16,  twenty  aeconds),  the  ancient  kitchen. 
and  tha  badrooa  af  the  Daohaa  of  Saroy.  iFor  tha  Uat-Bamed.a  rery  short-toona  lena 
wlUbai       '    ~ 
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^'2:n^.t:2Si^"ll2ilJl'^^  tk.  — «  •"OHM  b.  Uken  to 

nJ^IiUvJw  «d  b,ok«  ^Im)>«-  -t  to  .t  Ua«u.».  .Uo.    W«  "^»<^  '»' » 
JoTJ  Li-lTliT^-  «  r*Mt«tly  irtw«d  hom,  l«»TiB»  I.n«n,e,  the  Ehon. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
Tfa  75Ml-"Improrem«nU  in  8Und«  or  'Triiwds'  for  Sopportlne  Photo- 
pule  Ouxm  of  Um  Uka."    J.  V.  HaBOKB  and  T.  Hi.ftOKiL-HaUd  May  7, 

No.  7«68.— "Impro»emenU  in  TeleKopic  Frontslfor  Optical  Untenis." 
A.  WBiwaL— flato*  Mof  7. 1889.  v   ™  . 

Na  7875.-"  New  or  Improwd  Hofctar  or  Lifters  for  Photograpliic  Plates, 
Filnu,  awl  Papers"    T.  StaHWaT.— Onte*  Mag  8,  1889. 

No,  7700.-"  ImpTOTMnenta  in  Dark  Slhlea,  Carriers,  or  Apparatus  for  Carry- 
iag,  BipediK  a»d  Manipulating  OIa«.  PUte.  Coated  with  8uW«»  Sensitive 
toX%ttfcr¥liotograph{c  Purpoee^"    A.TvRVtBi.-rtaUd  May  8,im. 

Vo.  7788.— "An  Iroproveil  Diaphragm  for  Photographic  Lenses."  T.  P. 
W*TM!C  and  r.  E.  EDtai.-/kile,l  May  8,  1889. 

No.  7747.— "For  an  Inrention  for  Rendering  Cardboard.  Paper,  or  the  like, 
InpcrriMu  to  the  Action  oi  Photographic  Chemicals,  and  therefore  smtable  for 
Photographic  Purpow*"    W.  F.  Gbehh.— />a/«f  May  9,  1889. 

Na  7778.—"  An  Improvement  in  Photographic  Albums,  Scrap  Books,  and 
the  lik&"    E.  Voam.—DaUd  May  9,  1889. 

Na  7829.— "Improveroenta  in  Detective  or  Hand  Photographic  Cameras 
and  Dai*  Slidai  or  Film  Carriers  connected  therewith."  J.  M.  TcimBUlx.— 
Dattd  May  10,  I88«. 

No.  7871.— "Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to  Photographic  Cameras." 
IL  J.  Amxtov.—ltaUd  May  U,  1889. 

No.  7897.- "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Showing  the  Illusion  produced 
by  Panistencc  of  Vision  to  Laige  Audiences."  E.  S.  Bkuck.— Dated  May  11, 
1889. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Lenses. 

No.  5194.    Db.  BmnucB  Ludwio  Hnoo  SchrOdeh,  17,  Althorp-road,  Upper 

Tootiag,  Somy,  and  Jobs  Stuabt,  The  Hollies,  Clapham,  Surrey.— i4i«-»< 

7,1888. 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a  lens  in  which  the  errors  of 
curvature  of  the  image  and  colour  correction  incident  to  other  lenses  are  over- 
come, and  this  over  a  large  field  of  view.  Lenses  made  according  to  this  in- 
rantioii  give  a  sharply  defined  image  throughout  the  field,  which  is  of  great 
advmta^  in  most  or  all  applications  of  lenses,  and  especially  so  for  pboto- 
gnphlc  and  other  like  purposes. 

Hitbcrto  all  achromatic  lenses  (having  either  flat  or  other  contact  surfaces) 
that  girs  a  positive  image  have  the  convex  radius  shorter  than  the  concave 
radioa. 

Now  the  diatinctive  featnre  of  the  lens  according  to  this  invention  is  that  by 
employing  glaaaes  combined  as  hereinafter  described,  the  radius  of  the  convex 
surface  is  enabled  to  be  longer  than  that  of  the  concave  surface,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  positive  image  is  still  obtained.  The  convex  and  concave  surfaces 
may  thns  be  arranged  to  represent  parts  of  two  concentric  spheres. 

According  to  this  invention  the  objective  is  commsed  of  a  convexo-plano 
leiu  made  of  glass  of  a  high  refractive  power  ana  relatively  low  dispersive 
power,  combinra  with  a  plano-concavo  lens  made  of  a  glass  of  lower  retractive 

Swer than  that  of  the  glass  of  the  convexoplano  lens,  but  of  the  same  or 
[her  dispenive  power  tnan  that  of  the  glass  of  the  said  convexo-plano  lens. 
«  inner  or  contact  snrfoces  of  these  two  lenses  are  placed  together,  and 
preferably  cemented,  the  convexo-plano  lens  forming  the  front  portion  of  the 
objective. 

By  proper  choice  of  the  nulii  of  the  spherical  surfaces  of  the  lenses  and  of 
the  gfissei  used,  and  of  their  thicknesses,  an  aplanatic  lens  can  be  made 
liaviug  a  positive  focus,  that  is,  a  lens  giving  a  real  image  of  an  object  receiv- 
able on  ascRcn,  and  having  gnat  flatness  of  Held  and  suitable  colour  correction 
tbroagbout  a  considerable  angular  distance  from  the  axis.  The  ratio  of  the 
radii  of  ih*  two  concentric  spherical  surfaces  will  depend  upon  the  refractive 
l>owen  and  dispersive  powera  of  the  glasses  used,  as  hereinafter  more  fully 
cxjilained. 

And,  in  order  that  our  said  invention  may  be  fully  understood,  we  shall  now 
}>toceed  more  particularly  to  describe  the  same,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  refer 
to  the  several  figures  on  the  amiexed  sheet  of  drawings,  the  same  letters  of 
refer«fnce  indicating  corresponding  parts  in  both  the  figures. 

Figure  1  of  the  accompanying  drawings  is  a  transverse  section  of  an  objective 
m»ls  according  to  this  invention,  a  being  the  convexo-plano  lens  of  high  re- 
fractive and  low  dispenive  power,  and  ftlieing  the  plano-concavo  lens  of  lower 
rebactive  power  and  the  same  or  higher  disperaive  power.  The  convex  and 
concave  extemal  sorfaces  (marked  re,snectively  e  and  d)  are  portions  of  con- 
centric, or  approzinutely  concentric,  siihercs  having  their  centre  at/,  and  the 
pUuM  intamal  surfaces  are  preferably  cemented  together  at  c. 

In  oiUer  to  obtain  a  plane  image  throughout  a  Targe  field  of  view,  the  radii 
of  the  extemal  surfaces  (e  and  d)  should  have  a  certain  ratio  to  each  other 
de|i«ndent  on  the  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  the  glasses  used. 


In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  limits  of  the  refractive  powers  of  glass 
available  for  the  front  lenses  of  the  improved  objective  are  from  about  1-59  to 
1  •61,  the  index  being  taken  to  be  corresponding  to  the  D  line  of  the  8i>ectruni. 
Similarly  the  range  of  refractive  powers  for  the  glasses  available  for  the  back 


r^.j 


.£ 


lens  of  the  said  objective  ranges  from  about  1  '50  to  1  -53,  the  refractive  index 
being  as  before  that  for  the  D  line  of  the  spectnim.  It  is  to  be  umlerstood  that 
these  figures  are  given  as  being  what  are  considered  the  best  with  glass  as  now 
generally  obtainable. 

With  the  before-named  glasses  the  ratio  of  the  refractive  and  dispersive 
powera  which  would  produce  the  best  radii,  so  far  as  flatness  of  field  and 
suitable  colour  correction  of  the  image  are  concerned,  is  given  by  the  following 
tables : — 

Table  No.  1. 
DnJ=  Index  of  EefVaction  relating  DN   =   Index    of   Re- 

to  the  Convexo-plano  Lens. 


1-59 


1-60 


1'61 


1 

0-916 

0-904 

0-891 

1-53 

■a 

0-903 

0-890 

0-877 

1-52 

0-889 

0-876 

0-864 

1-51 

(=i 

0-875 

0-863 

0-851 

1-50 

fraction  relating  to  the 
Plano-concave  Lens. 


Table  No.  2. 

Ratio  of  the  Concentric  Curves  =  f 

Dn  =  1-59. 


DN 

w 

/ 

1-53 

0-916 

1-072 

1-52 

0-903 

1-086 

1-61 

0-889 

1-100 

1-60 

0-875 

1-115 

Dn  =  1-60. 

DN 

w 

/ 

1-53 

0-904 

1-083 

1-52 

0-890 

1-097 

1-51 

0-876 

1-112 

1-50 

0-863 

1-126 

Dn  =  1-61. 

DN 

w 

f 

1-53 

0-891 

1-094 

1-52 

0-877 

1-109 

1-51 

0-864 

1-123 

1-50 

0-851 

1-138 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  front  or  convexo-jihiuo  lens  a  have  a  refractive 
power  of  1-61  for  the  line  D  in  the  spectrum  and  the  back  or  plauo-coucavo 
lens  have  a  refractive  power  for  the  same  line  of  1-50,  the  ratio  of  the  curves  of 
the  two  spherical  surfaces  of  the  lenses  (e  and  d)  should  be  1  138,  in  order  that 
throughout  the  field  of  view  the  image  may  be  plane  with  suitable  colour 
correction. 

Slight  deviations  may  be  made  from  the  directions  given  above,  as  for  example 
by  slightly  departing  from  the  pl.ine  internal  surfaces  (c),  or  from  the  concen- 
tricity of  the  external  spherical  surfaces  (e  and  d),  or  from  the  ratio  of  the 
radii  or  dispersive  and  refractive  powers  of  the  two  glasses  (a  and  h)  given  by 
the  above  tables  without  departing  from  this  invention,  but  we  believe  that  by 
following  the  rules  given  above  the  best  results  will  lie  obtained  with  glass  at 
present  obtainable. 

With  the  aid  of  these  tables  the  reijuLsite  ratios  of  the  dispersive  power 
appertaining  to  the  refractive  powers  of  the  glasses  used  and  also  the  requisite 
ratios  of  the  radii  of  the  lenses  may  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
interpolation.  The  objectives  may  be  used  singly,  as  in  figure  1,  or  combined, 
as  in  figure  2  {g  being  the  diaphn^m  between  them). 
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Baring  now  nuticnlarif  daacribed  and  aacartained  the  natora  of  our  said 
tuKiatfcia.  and  m  wkst  maMMr  the  aaaa  i(  to  be  perfannad,  we  declare  that 
what  w*  claim  is  : — 1.  The  eombiaatiaii  of  a  eoarexo-plano  lens  made  of  glass 
of  Mgh  nfractlre  power  and  relatlTdT  knr  dUp«rxive  power,  with  a  plano- 
iwiiam  laaa  OMde  of  giaaa  of  lower  mkadiTe  power  and  the  same  or  higher 
4iMi— «■■!  Bovar  (the  Mid  Is  new  hBiiiiC  plane  or  uligbtly  curved  contact 
aMMM  SM  oatveooeiBMe  or  apprndaaWy  oODoenthc  surfaces),  to  form  an 
„-i.-.«t.  laas  or  otgeeUf  atiing  a  puailiM  iaiage,  sabstantially  as  hereinbefore 
«<aMri>a< wMliafcimai to  tha aaeonipiiglag  drawing*.  2.  The  improved  lens 
«r  otjasiiw  hMtebaton  daactibed. 


illeettng;)5  of  ^octttujs. 

MBBTIN08  or  80CIBTIB8   FOR  NEXT   WKEK. 


Kertfc  MIMIeisi  Oak  _«.. 

Sorth  LoodsB _»._ 

Boltoa  Clab  »..........«.»....- 

PbotocrapUe  OUb -.„ 

~    ■  .Tna* — 


The  Iraa  BooMfJ 
■HaIl,U] 


MyHel»naHan,TJttsr<tJshai:toB 
Tke  StadlcCkaaestTjaBSa  BonoB. 


Andactoa's Ho>sl.fleel  itisl.E.C. 
Thi  lM>ll«ti,  TTaliM  ilisst 
MawwB  HaU  tmra,  BMiackalUk. 


PBOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETT  OT  GREAT  BRITAiM. 
Mat  14,— Hr.  James  Glaisbcr,  P.&a,  Pmidaat.  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  r.  Uara  and  Mr.  K.  Ovswa,  both  cT  Japan,  wan  aUotad  aMmban  of 
thaSoeirty. 
Tha  fmnamn  aakad  Captain  Ateir  if  ha  bad  seaa  a  eemBaalBatioB  f^om 
WaMboasa,  on  ortboehwaiatin  pkotogrmphj,  nad  at  the  pravioDs 
'  of  tka  Bodatjr. 

ia  W.  da  W.  Aaarr  lapMad  OalkakadreaditaadaatBthanioa 
pfcmaaiapha  aeoeaiBaByiiic  it ;  M  thoaikt  ibat  tbs  ioag  time  of  aspoaaia  did 
Mt  praialBa  «dl  fertha  laltnuiaa  tfc  Tha  allMriaa  fata*  InV^  triad 
biBMsIf,  bat  «Bi  aot  pntmrsd  to  MMd  ap  for  It  paitiealarly.  Ooloasl 
Watatbowa  bad  atoted  tbat  in  ana  part  af  a  pbotamph  ba  bad  loaahad  tha 
UneZ,  and  tbat  was  almort  tha  tiMJiiatMof  tbainTJaibb  paitof  tbaapaetroa. 
•o  ha  did  aot  tkiaic  tba  proBaw  of  maaa  adsaatage  for  tha  photograpbinf  of 
Ibawsttnw:  hr  orthoduwaatk  ptctorid  ««rkTtmi|*t  do  putty  wail,  hat 
paAapa  aot  hattar  Ibn  CTaataa.  B«  fta^kt  Orieaisl  Walatfconaali  pholo- 
(Tuha  to  ba  baaatlfally  sharp  aad  dan ;  ha  did  aot  know  wboae  plataa  wars 

Ifr.  Jam  flnun  laaailisil  that  tksy  «wa  Wiattan  k  WaiawiWif a. 

'  '■  Mant  aetlaaal  tbat  ahatinah*  woald  show  cartaia  liaas  of  tba 
I  4ai*la  wWeb  eaaU  aol  ha  aMa  to  ba  doabU  by  tba  aya,  aad  that 


a  daap  rad-porpls 
it  baiii^Ml  to  tba 


Mr.  Joaa  Mmum  axUHlad  a  i 
d«^  aad  i^d  that  Ootoaal  Wa 

Ha<lbaifki«)wqaldl 

ha«  k  was  aiad%  haaddiri  fkaTalthoMb  it  was  a  HMaawbat 
nmmr  lallaan  stiU  ba  did  aat  thMt  It  to  ba  aa  aaatea-ta  faot  it  waaa 
bateMlMBlBC aaltar ;  aa doabt  Mr.  CtajpiaM  JoMa coald  batter  aaaww  the 

■h  OMantaa  Jem*  stat«l  that  ba  had  aa 
OBtaia  Aann  aid  that  It  waa 
Kadaly. 

Mr.  T.  B.  DalXMins  thai  rad  •  papa  apoa  7%*  F'-rwu  and  Afflitatitm* 
yf  Landttmpi  Lmm*,  wbteb  papa  mU  apposr  In  thasa  pages  in  Joe  cooraa. 
la  it  ha  aava  iaatractioas  to  enabb  pbotographcn  to  teat  their  own  lenses. 
toat  tboM  who  send  oat  the  Jsaa  aew  kIsm  tail  abaoluUly  what  are 
I  Of  mtk  ffHtmrnt  towtrdUl,  and  oa  tastily  tba  glaa 
ha  iaaad  Iho  iabmatioa  Ihialahad  by  them  to  ba  aeeoiato ;  soma 
\  la  thak  aatakgaa  a  aaeartaln  in  thair  Itrilag  propaitlasi 


Ue  said 


ladacape  leasee  ladndii^  bat  a  iOMU  aagla  gave  tlM  moat  plaslng  pictona. 

Mr.  WtLUAM  SaoLUHt  ha<i  alwaya  baaa  a  grvat  advocou  of  aia^  laaaa : 

laadthaawkaMvahaeeahl  la  |i«iiaii  to  otter  kaaa:  haaaployed 

atataary,  M  wail  aa  Itar  biid' 


hi  •Uoh  tt'ww  aat' anil  1 1  ry  to  gat  itnight  Uaa  near 
phte.    la  nsay  eana  bo  flMod  tbeo  to  ba  better  than  por- 
portrait  wortL 
Mr.  C^Afimi  Joa»  rwaiud  that  Mr.  DaUmem  Wklraeaamiuilad  a 

llhaspaakiHkad  triad  «batplNi  bat  ptafciiad  a  caadb  ia  a  aprtaa  aoebat^  ao 
that  tWJMi  AnaM  alwaya  ba  at  tUaaalawl.  aad  la  ftat  of  tba  dame  ha 
ptaeadaaaaai|dei«adtqrasmaU  hola.  Tha  old-tsshioaad  siagb  leasee  wen 
of  mash  hwprilaasta  thaa  tkato  «f  andaaa  make,  aad  bad  the  sdvantags 
that  tha  BMoat  did  adt  eat  off  tba  adaa  of  tha  image.  Was  the  tendency  to 
naka  laaaa  aallar  doe  to  the  deaoBd  te  iaeraaaad  porUbtUty  I 

■r.  Lam  Wamui  aid  that  4Hli  Imaa  were  otiuUy  imH  safleiaatly 
n|Hlbr*tadiDaaa,hBt»MwdorkhiaflLPst(nbait  had  ebrialad  thia  by 
toniiair  tha  whob  kai  roowL  arf  had  Ifcaa  obtained  goad  partmtiL  What 
IM  Mr  naltaiya  thiak  of  tta  plan  t 

Mr.  (JKau  UAmoa  thoagbt  It  to^s  will  to  bare  the  power  of  introrlncing 

•     ■'  II    irtilaianiiat  TfilMhihia  if  liwi  ii  •  "-  Lyonei  Clark,  by  asing. 

withadinlaMaiofjH  •  ^tmfHa^tmm  ef  aboat  six  iaeha  dkaatar,  he 

tbooght.  Cad  ptotessd  agaa tiart)  v>Msing  laip  haada,  battar.  he 

thoagfal,  thaa  wars  obtainable  with  an  ordinary  portnit  coabinatiaa. 

Mr.  T.  Bamaatujc  Daru  thoagbt  that  srtlsu  preferred  to  point  viewi 
dM  BOt  laetada  a  graatar  aHb  thaa  sixty  dtgiBca. 

Mr.  PatHB  Onsn  had  tooad  Oal MMta  tohea  by  the  el««tric  llgbt  ware 
aoia  oat  oTIbCM  wHk  tba  aoM  qppaialaa  thaa  Po«tmils  taken  by  dayligbt. 
CkaldMr.  DaHasyw  explain  tha  Biattar  t 


I  which 


Mr.  W.  K  DEBESHAit  questioneil  whether  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  demonstrated 
the  advantages  of  spherical  aberration,  as  he  claimed  to  have  doue. 

Mr.  Daixmstkb  agreed  with  Mr.  Chapman  that  each  lens  should  be  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  give  the  best  results ;  they  were  made  smaller  at  the  exiwnsj 
of  equality  of  illumination.  He  had  not  seen  the  lens  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wamerke,  he  did  not  know  what  its  correction  for  spherical  aberration  might 
be,  so  could  not  give  an  explanation 

Mr.  Debenham  said  tbat  with  the  lens  employed  as  stated,  only  the  central        , 
pencils  could  be  need.  I 

Mr.  Daujibteb  continae<l  that  Mr.  Clark's  lens  would  include  so  few  J 
degreca  that,  although  he  might  get  nice  heads,  he  could  not  eet  good  full-leugth 
fibres.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Phese  Greene  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any 
dilferenoe  between  solar  light  and  the  electric  light  to  produce  such  an  elfect  as 
bad  been  stated ;  tha  electric  light  was  simply  a  little  richer  in  tUtra-violet 
rays  than  solsr  light. 

The  PaRamcMT  announced  that  the  amvtnatumt  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
on  September  28  next,  and  that  the  exhilatiou  will  open  on  September  30. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
Mat  9,— Mr.  C.  B.  Cooke  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  W.  ATXixa  exhibited  an  8  x5  Roes'  rapid  symmetrical  lens  mounted 
inside  the  camera  in  such  a  way  that  the  stops  could  be  changed  at  will  from 
the  outside  at  any  moment;  ne  explained  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  this  was  dona.  Ona  long  diaphra|nu  was  used  with  apertures  in  it  of 
diHerent  diameters.  With  the  lens  inside  the  camera,  he  said,  there  is  no 
danger  of  light  getting  in  through  the  diaphragm  slot. 

mt.  T.  KaiT  exnibitad  a  new  quarter-plate  detective  camera  which,  with  three 
backs  nnchaiged  with  plataa,  weighed  four  and  threoHiuarter  pounds. 

Mr.  A  Hasooii  believed  that  tnere  was  ona  fault  common  to  all  the  jiresent 
detective  tymfras,  namely,  that  they  had  no  screen  to  partially  protect  the 
finder  Cram  extnoeoos  light ;  bo  thought  that  some  little  ojiera-hat  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  for  the  purpose  which  would  shut  down  Hat  on  the  camera 
whan  not  la  naai 

Tha  Caanuuv  bad  aavar  felt  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  necessary  with  a 
datactira  aameia. 

Tha  Hon.  SacRRASr  wked  if  any  member  present  had  taken  up  hydio- 
qnioone  as  a  developer  and  alterwards  stuck  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Buaiissaaw  laptiad  that  he  boil  done  so. 

Mr.  H.  D.  ATKiiiaoii  had  been  stcadQy  using  it  for  the  last  five  months. 

Mr.  PoiXJLU)  OiABaM  said  that  the  affect  of  developing  successively  a  num 
bar  of  plates  in  the  hydicquiaone  daeeloper  was  that  the  liquid  took  up  more 
and  more  btomide  until  this  laat  pUta  inaerted  behaved  as  if  under  exposed. 

A  question  in  the  box  aked  who  was  the  first  to  use  coloured  screens  in  con- 
nexion with  photography. 

Mr.  W.  H.  HaaaiaoM  beUered  Mr.  William  Crookes  to  have  been  about  the 
flnt ;  at  all  avaata,  aboat  thirty  yean  ago  Hr.  Crooka  interposed  a  solution  of 
snlpbate  of  qaWaa  to  ebtaia  aiom  true  oolonr  randariag.  Although  sulphato 
of  aninina  la  oolourlaa  it  cata  off  some  of  the  mora  labaagible  rays  which  aot 
00  bnxnido  of  ail*«-. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Faaaiiwana  eoold  not  get  such  sharp  results  on  bromide  paper 
u  upon  otdiaary  slhaaiiailsinl  paper. 

The  Huh.  Sacanaar  aaid  that  he  should  either  roll  the  bromide  paper  well 
bafora  printing  or  hoy  a  bioaida  paper  with  a  mora  highly  ghuud  surface. 

Mr.  KjHUt  rewarfcad  that  printu^  with  nearly  parallel  rays  at  the  bottom  of 
a  box  would  give  mors  aharpiiaaa. 

Mr.  P.  EvaaaiT  called  atlaatioa  to  a  statement  in  a  journal  that  acetate  of 
soda  could  be  used  in  devalopen  in  plsos  of  a  carbonate  or  a  fixed  alkali 

Mr.  Uasow  did  aot  beUova  it 

« 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  7,— Mr.  J.  TraiU  Taylor  (i>m<ideut)  in  the  chair. 

Mcaara  C.  M.  Ktcha  aad  h.  Foulkes  Winks  wen  alacted  members  of  the 
Bodaty. 

Tba  Hon.  Scontaiy  thowod  negatives  on  the  Beemaert  plates. 

Mr.  E  CUftoa  showod  a  photograph  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  taken  with  a  hand 


Brr.  E  Haahr  showod  a  lOx  8  negative  taken  with  an  eleven-inch  focus  lens 

Mr.  W.  T.  CoeoBloa  showed  a  ataaaeopie  camera  ooustructed  to  route 
roattd  any  caatn  daairad. 

The  PaBlDBR  italiiil  that  this  method  waa  devised  by  Mr.  Latimer  Chirke 
in  1854. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Surra  than  gave  a  demonstration  on  Th4  Varbim  I'rocexs. 

The  CBalBMA>  ftalod  that  whatever  might  be  saiil  of  the  want  of  per- 
maaeaoe  of  otha  praoasasa,  the  carbon  print  is  absolutely  pennaneut.  The 
pigniaat  ia  which  tha  hnma  ia  embedded  finally  becomes  vellum,  and  any 
eoloand  pIgMant  oay  ba  eoniloyed. 

A  onanunoaa  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  demonstrotion. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Hart  passed  nand  pnnts  of  a  light  blue  ornament  on  a  cream 
gTOun<l,  to  show  the  siivantagm  of  using  Iviwanls's  isochromutiu  plates ;  they 
wen  taken  with  his  Hash  lamp. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Few  showed  some  plates  eovered  with  sjioU  in  the  Him,  also  some 
plates  foggol  by  a  minuto  hole  in  the  ttexlble  band  iu  an  instontnneona  shutter, 

Tha  aoxt  meeting  wilt  ba  on  Tusadsy,  May  31. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Mats,— Mr.  BjCK(Praidant)  in  the  chair.  „      ,   ,  ,^    . 

Mr.  K.  J.  Wall  dalivaiad  a  lectan  on  ItocJiroimtUc  Plates.  He  sketched 
out  a  short  history  of  what  had  becu  attempted  and  the  lailures  that  had  been 
made  befora  iaochromaUc  plota  w«i»  produced,  and  then  exphuued  that  this 
kind  of  plato  was  iieouliariy  sensitive  to  yellow,  and  handed  round  diagrams 
showing  the  coloun  of  the  spectrmn  and  the  colours  iu  the  spectrum  most 
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fiwMnbl* 
1  f»Uow, 


to  U  pbotocnpliMt  with  tlMM  bochronuiUc  pUtoi,  which  colours 
«««  nu>«.  nvMLonuin.  ui.1  bine ;  »h«nu  in  t  photograph  where  an  onli- 
mn  Hate  «w  ««1  blue  would  oonM  oot  ami\j  white,  anil  light  and  diu-lc 
«dtovw«aM  te  4ifl«ah  to  drtMt;  Mlb«  other  hud,  with  an  Lsochromatic 
StTltakt  Mmchm  eat  (mOt  dMbwaiAal))*  bom  white,  and  the  vanons 
StSa  oTr^Uow  w««  abo  elaarly  daOMd  ia  thdr  vartons  eha<Ie8.  In  a  portrait 
•f  •  itttw  UviM  aadr  hair  taken  oo  an  ordinar;  plate  the  niddy  yellow  of 
tk*  Ibatana  aadliair  eooiM  out  oearlr  black,  liut  with  an  inochromatic  plate 
Oo  te*  nd  kair  am*  oat  Juat  like  that  of  a  &ir  peraou.  Another  illustration 
I  Um  MrfUaaaa  of  theae  pbtea  waa  as  oleograph  of  a  seascape  just 

.    ThM  wara  thiw  photonapba  of  thl»-one  with  an  ordinary 

I  vblrb  H  waa  rary  hart  to  dboover  the  .Uffereiice  between  yellow 
[  of  tka  print ;  the  aecood  taken  with  an  iaochromatic  plate,  which 
iiva  »  my  moeh  bettw  raaolt ;  and  the  thlnl  with  an  i«)chromatic  plate, 
&■•  bate  at  th«  Una  of  «zpaaon  a  leieen  of  pale  yellow  glass  before  the 
Um :  tktalattv  ■■«•  a  my  aaoeaaaiU  and  aitUUc  picture.  As  regards  screens, 
Mr.  Wan  axpUinad  that  thay  ahoold  be  made  of  opticaHy  worked  glass.  They 
•«•  aaariy  fadlapenaehle  when  photociaphing  a  Une  distance  and  in  getting 
•a*deloa2ithttwaraofdiAraitaha£aofblae.  He  also  stated  that  one  of 
Ihoaa  acnaaa  enabled  him  to  get  obJecU  clearer  when  there  was  a  sort  of  yellow 
milt  in  the  atmaaphere,  when  snch  a  sUte  of  things  would  be  very  detrimental 
•         ■  ■•         plate.    Mr.  Wall  recommeudeil  long  expo- 

-.  a  snow  scene — snow-covered  road,  and 

the  acreen,  which  was  very  goo<l.     He 

_^ it,  with  an  apartnra  of  /-aO,  about  ten  seconds  on  a  medium  iso- 

ehranatk  [data.  In  rammer  it  would  require  about  half  a  second  with  the 
aama  atopw  Ike  acreen  incraaaea  ttie  expoanre  about  three  times,  according  to 
the  mtooa  deptha  of  tint ;  aome  increaae  the  exposure  to  about  ten  times. 
Tie  aeraan  ia  to  deepen  the  etbct  of  the  yellow  and  bring  out  some  of  the  blue. 
naae  platai  can  beUereloped  with  almost  any  developer.  He  uses  pyro,  aud 
riycMM,  aad  ammonia  himaelf.  Must  only  be  exposed  to  a  ruby  light,  the 
dnfcar  the  batter.  The  platea  will  keep  Just  as  well  as  other  plates.  The 
qolclur  the  plate  the  mater  the  aeasitiveness  to  white  light  and  to  blue. 
BeeoauDends  the  alow  plates  (if  poaaible)  if  one  wants  to  get  the  isochromatic 
clfeeta,  Hrdroqninone  acted  very  well  on  these  plates,  pvro  comes  next,  aud 
fanxKU  oxalata  hat    Iaochromatic  plates  would  give  excellent  results  for  cloud 


mMK  IB  me  aaniMpDeie,  waen  socn  a  au 
to  •  pbetanDhv  tttag  an  ordinary  pli 
mum,  IM  laoved  a  photograph  of  a 
kooM^  tad  tieea    taken  wlthoat  the 


ICat  10.— a  general  diaenadon  took  place,  after  which  Mr.  Fred  Brocas 
devdoped  an  opal  plate  with  hydroqninone. 

The  following  were  elected  memhsrs  of  the  Club :— Messrs.  W.  Ivanhoe 
Thomas.  Thomaa  Whiting,  8.  Tlngfau  Chang,  and  G.  W.  Carter. 

Mr.  r.  W.  Thomaa  will  give  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on  Friday  next  in 
the  dob  Room,  at  eight  p  m.,  on  PUUinotype.  On  the  18th  instant  the  Club 
will  Tiait  Waltham  Croaa. 

8HAJTESBCRY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIAL. 
Mat  lOr-Mr.  D.  Rlntoul  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  TOLLETT  read  a  paper  on  Working  of  Bromide  Papers  for  Contact 
Printing.  He  then  exposed  two  pieces  of  llford  bromide  paper  for  forty-five 
aeooadt  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  from  an  onlinary  Bray  s  oumer,  then  de- 
veloptng  it  in  the  maker'a  formula  of  ferroua  oxalate  solution.  Result  good. 
He  next  ezpoeed  two  of  Raatman'a  to  the  same  light  for  thirty  seconds  and 
datoioped  in  the  lame  aolntion  aa  last,  with  excellent  results.  Fry's  bromide 
papv  waa  than  expoeed.  one  pieoe  thick  and  the  other  thin,  both  making  fair 
reaolti^  exposing  for  fifteen  aeoonds  at  a  distance  of  twenty-four  inches, 
damsloped  la  hydnqninone  dereloper. 

There  beiiw  no  tune  for  a  diacussion,  it  was  adjourned  till  next  Friday 
•miag  at  half.paat  eight,  when  Mr.  ToUett,  if  possible,  will  bring  more  speci- 
mens of  theee  paper*. 

Tke  BloacaBT  annoonced  the  coming  outing  to  Chingford  on  the  18th 
instant  Ootside  Liverpool-street  Station,  under  the  clock,  at  ten  minutes  to 
three.    Amateors  invited. 

NORTH  SURREY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tm  meetins  of  this  Society  on  the  30th  ultimo  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition 
MliattraaUdsa,  and  about  two  hundred  slides,  the  work  of  the  members,  were 
paaied  tfaoogh  the  botem.  The  majority  of  the  i>ictures  were  of  good  quality 
and  eUdted  nnmerons  questions  as  to  method  of  production,  &c.  A  curiosity 
to  the  diuie  of  a  cloud  picture  including  the  sun  perfectly  distinct  was  par- 
ticalady  interesting,  and  there  were  some  good  examples  of  hand  camera  work. 

Tb»  Sodsty  also  met  on  the  7th  instant,  when  Mr.  W.  Thomas  read  a  paper 
oa  1%I  Caul  </  rorlahire.  This  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
u^  '?*  intsroiting,  and  .Mr.  Thomas,  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  was 
ableto  give  pradical  information  valuable  to  intending  visitors  to  this  district. 
The  next  meeting,  on  the  2l8t,  will  be  a  special  general  meeting  for  the  con- 
sidetation  of  the  proposed  alterations  of  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
Mat  9,— The  President  (Mr.  Paul  Lange)  in  the  chair. 

Messia.  A.  GriUon,  Morris,  C.  Wall,  and  H.  Bebbington  were  elected  as 
memDcra. 

The  PRntOEMT  gare  an  account  of  the  first  outdoor  excursion  to  Chester, 
which  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  4th  instant,  twenty-eight  members  turning 
oot  Through  Ou,  Uodneea  of  Mr.  J.  CoIUnee  his  steam  launch  and  bare? 
!I?\Ezf^'  the  disposal  of  the  party,  which  conveyed  them  up  and  down 
^1.^7^^  ,  ^^^^  '"''"'  ""  1*^7  traversed  to  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Dnke  of  Westminster,  whoe  permission  to  photograph  had  been  granted,  the 
toW  number  of  exposnree  for  the  day  being  two  liimdred  and  nine. 
iU       ^mM  "      **^  '  German  hand  camera  which  seemed  very  ingenious  in 

The  llnsiDxar  then  gave  a  pracUoJ  demonstraUon  on  Devdoping  Platinum 


Prints  with  the  Hot  and  Cold  Bath  Processes,  On  proceeding  to  develop,  Mr. 
Lange  passed  several  prints  round :  No.  1,  which  he  explained  was  under 
printed ;  No.  2,  correctly  printed  ;  and  No.  3,  over  printed.  No.  1,  being 
under  printed,  was  then  developed  in  a  bath  about  130  ,  No.  2  was  developed 
in  the  same  bath  coole<l  down  to  about  100°,  and  No.  3  when  the  bath  had 
cooled  down  to  about  90°.  On  examination  of  the  prints  after  clearing,  &c., 
Nos.  1  and  2  were  excellent  in  tone,  &c. ,  but  No.  3  rather  dark  and  hazy.  Mr. 
Lange,  replying  to  a  question,  stated  that  a  much  better  result  of  No.  3  could 
have  been  got  with  a  cooler  bath.  The  second  lot  of  prints  from  the  same 
negative,  and  printed  as  above,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  were  then  developed  with  the 
cold  bath  process,  Nos.  1  and  2  coming  out  very  good,  but  No.  3  only  fair,  the 
tone  being  a  very  dark  brown. 

After  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  tones,  manipulation  of  the  bath,  &c., 
the  majority  of  memWrs  seemed  greatly  in  favour  of  the  hot  bath  process,  the 
opinion  shared  by  Mr.  Lange  as  well. 

A  lantern  exhibition  of  slides  by  the  members  terminated  the  proceedings. 


LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  7, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  members  to  the  list  of  rules 
and  classes  for  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  October  next,  in  which  several 
classes  will  be  open  to  photographers  resident  in  Sussex. 

The  President  read  a  paper  on  Enlarging.  A  bromide  print  was  exposed 
during  the  reading  of  the  paper  and  afterwards  developed  with  a  solution  of 
hydroquinone.     A  collection  of  enlargements  were  exhibited  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Corder  promised  a  demonstration  of  The  Platirwtype  Process  for  the 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  June  4. 

» 

DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  13, — Mr.  G.  Newby  Watson  presided. 

A  discussion  on  Photographic  Kesorts  was  opened  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Garritte-Brewis,  in  which  several  members  took  part.  A  large  number  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  places  visited  were  shown,  and  lent  much  interest 
to  the  meeting. 

The  judging  of  the  prints  sent  in  for  the  monthly  competition  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with.     Those  sent  in  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Mounsey  were  found  to  be  the  best. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  June  17,  when  the  subject  of  Instantaneous 
Shutters  and  Shutter  Work  wi'l  be  brought  forward. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
May  2. — Several  excellent  specimen  prints  from  Mr.  Valentine  Blauchard,  by 
his  platinum  toning  process,  were  exhibited,  as  also  several  by  the  Secretary, 
who  stated  that  he  had  found  the  working  of  the  process  simple,  and  had  no 
difiiculty  in  getting  tones  quite  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  examples. 

In  concluding  a  discussion  on  Hydroquinone,  Mr.  JOHX  Robertson  said 
that  he  had  used  it  in  his  studio  exclusively  for  five  or  sLx  years,  but  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  its  use  owing  to  the  efiect  it  had  on  his  hands,  similar  to 
that  of  bichromate  poisoning.  On  recovering  he  had  tried  the  developer  again, 
to  prove  if  it  were  at  fault ;  in  a  few  days  the  old  symptoms  returned — first 
intense  itch  in  the  back  of  the  hands,  followed  by  the  skin  cracking  and  ulcers. 
The  most  efficacious  cure  was  an  old-fashioned  one  of  a  sugar  and  soap  poultice. 

The  following  were  elected  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  session  : — President : 
Dr.  J.  K.  TuUoch. — Vice-Presitlents :  Messrs.  John  Matthewson  and  J.  D.  Cox. 
—  ConncU:  Messrs.  W.  Baxter,  J.  C.  Cox,  W.  F.  Hill,  D.  Ireland,  G.  G. 
McLaren,  L.  Ower,  J.  Robertson,  W.  Salmond,  A.  Stewart,  and  W.  D. 
Valentine. — Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Mr.  V.  C.  Baird,  Bronghty  Ferry. 


€citre^))ontrence. 

Correspondents  «?iDuld  n«ver  virite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


ELECTEIC  VERSUS  DAYLIGHT  FOB  ENLABGING. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  error  which  appears 
in  your  last  issue  ?  In  the  report  of  the  discussion  following  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Harrison  Low  and  Mr.  Hodges,  at  the  meeting  of  the  West  London 
Photographic  Society,  I  am  reported  to  haye  said  that  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  and  Film  Company,  after  going  "  to  great  expense  in  fitting  up 
the  electric  light,  had  abandoned  it,  and  were  now  using  daylight." 
Evidently  the  reporter  misunderstood  me.  Although  I  prefer  daylight 
myself,  I  was  fully  aware  that  the  Eastman  Company  use  the  electric  light 
exclusively,  not  only  here,  but  at  their  American  establishment,  where 
daylight  is  as  far  more  plentiful  and  constant  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
They  find  that  by  the  aid  of  the  arc  light  they  get  better  and  more 
uniform  results  than  by  daylight. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

22,  Goldsmith-road,  Acton,  W.  E.  W.  FoxiJtK. 

FLASH  LAMPS. 

To  the  Edftob. 

Sib, — If  I  understand  the  recent  correspondence  on  flash  lamps,  Mr. 
Hart  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  several  magnesium  flashes 
fed  by  an  air  supply  from  one  pneumatic  ball. 

It  may  be  within  the  memory  of  the  Editor  of  this  Jocbnal  that  ho 
described  the  blow-through  flash  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Pro- 
vincial  Photographic  Association  early  in  1888 — by  the  reports  I  see  that 
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:it  wu  on  Jtauaij  5.  After  deieribiiig  tha  Ump,  Ur.  Tajlor  mentioned 
th«t  acTeral  Immps  oonld  be  used  to  distribote  the  iUamination.  It  then 
occnned  to  me,  ••  it  would  probably  to  most  people,  that  the  proper 
method  to  oie  a  tetk*  ct  lamp*  would  be  to  bare  them  fed  from  a  single 
•apply,  lo  that  tha  ignitioo  ahoold  be  limultaneoas.  Such  an  obvious 
•rrangement  eattainly  ooght  not  lo  be,  and  would  not  be  under  a  just  and 
w«Il.«aD*idand  patent  law,  the  sobjeet  for  a  patent,  so  that  vhoerer 
happened  to  be  the  first  to  rnah  off  to  aeenre  for  himself  a  monopoly 
sbonld  be  legally  entitled  lo  prereot  dhen  from  naing  a  plan  which 
would  tnraly  oeenr  lo  th«m  in  Um  eoone  o(  praetioe.  Whether  inch  an 
obriooa  eoatriTaaee  can  be  legally  aeeiired  bj  patent  it  is  not  oeoetsary 
to  inqoiz*  joat  now,  bat  it  oecaned  to  me  on  the  evening  in  question  that 
it  was  one  o(  tboae  things  that  foiDa  ooe  might  rush  off  to  the  Patent 
Offloe  and  ■eeore  lo  himself  and  debar  others  from  naiog,  and  with  this 
idea  in  mind,  and  lo  prsTent  its  being  eanied  into  efleel,  I  snggeeted  that 
erening  that  when  several  lampa  wars  oaed  th^  ahoold  be  fed  from  one 
air  balL  Fonr  days  after  that  meeting  is,  I  believe,  the  date  of  Mr.  Hart's 
apobaatiaB  for  patent 

Aa  aa  flIiHtrition  of  how  surely  such  obvious  ideas  as  that  of  connecting 
•evaral  lampa  with  one  pressure  ball  most  occur  lo  many,  there  is  a  letter 
in  jvnr  iasne  o(  January  13, 1888.  froa  Mr.  Hugh  Beid,  in  whieh  he  speaks 
of  oaing  this  ooolrivaDee.  As  this  letter,  however,  only  appeared  a  few 
days  subaeqoaat  to  Mr.  Hart's  application  tor  patent,  it  would  not  sufBoe 
to  vitiate  it— soppoainR,  that  is,  that  at  present  soeh  obvious  contriTanees 
can  be  saenied ;  bat  it  u  otherwise  with  the  public  mentioa  of  the  earlier 
data  that  I  have  referred  to,  and  I  think  photoeraphers  need  not  tear  the 
threats  ofbaiag  pat  to  heavy  law  expeDses  in  which  Mr.  Hart  indolges. — 
I  am,  yoors,  di.,  W.  E.  OsBxaoui. 

To  Ikt  Bmtob. 

8n,— In  looking  through  the  lattws  that  have  appeared  in  Thb 
Bamsa  Jomui.  or  PBOToaajinrt  oa  tha  above  soUset,  passing  between 
Jlr.  y.  W.  Hart  and  Mr.  W.  Eni^aad,  I  lad  ana  o(  tha  claims  made  by 
Mr.  Haitis  tha  atlaohing  of  aavenl  laiipa  by  means  of  robber  tubing  to 
•ona  eomaaa-aMtra,  from  wfaisli  mm/In  the  whole  of  the  lampa  can  be 
sunoltanaoa^  ignited.  Cnleaa  Ut.  Bart's  patent  dates  anterior  to 
KntMitw,  Mt7, 1  elaim  lo  bava  liad  saveral  flash  lampe  at  that  date 
troM  ena  eantra,  using  a  Flaloher  loot  bellows  aa  the  air  chamber,  and  lo 
have  pjvea  niblia  deoonstratioa  of  the  same  at  the  Liverpool  Photo- 
graphic KxhiUtioB  in  March.  1886,  nsing  tour  flash  lamps,  lifted 
limnllaaeamlj  tna  tha  «sm  BWlia,  wmA  ccnneeted  by  various  lengths  of 
MbtetaWaff.  tha  two  ootaida  kim  briM  twwiy-aU  faat  apart,  tha  air 
idng aoBlisd  bjr  tha Flatahsr  baOam.— lam,  yoors, ««., 

Se,  WiUUmiam-$trttt,  LhrtTfoet,  Vsy  18,  1889.         Biouan  Cbowi. 

JU  P8TCHIC  raOTOORAPHT. 
ToiidEaatm. 
8n^— Miaa  Pioww  ahoold,  I  vaatoio  ta  1M^  have  aaawwad  my  notea 
baloaa,  that  tbay  might  hava  baaa  mesa  aanvenieBlly  nad  aide  by  side 
with  her  own  leMar.  I  wrote  exactly,  truthtnlly,  and  somewhat  folly  of 
«rhat  Iranspirad  at  oar  talarvisw,  and  as  Miss  Powsr  cannot  sa^  tha  report 
waa  BBlkir  or  oatraa  it  ssama  atraafl*  Aa  should  consider  it  ndiaolons  or 
T«p«Wf«.    She  maatioos  two  wis  HataasnU,  as  slie  lema  them;  ooa 

that  Bin.  B oava  hw  tha  spiril  pbetagraphcr's  addreea.    If  she  le- 

Tcads  my  lattar  aha  win  flad  faarssif  in  atror,  as  I  there  say  distinetly 

•he  "  rsaaivad  a  eonaoxdeatioe  tnm  tha  rpiriu  "—Mrs.  E being  tha 

mediam,  and  that  la  daoidsdly  what  Mias  P told  ma.    Again,  I  never 

aaid that  '•phanomsna "  ware aavw obtained  exoept  when  tha  artist  was 
fnaMk  8ha  win.  ea  fafariag,  aaaia  tai  hanaU  in  error ;  I  aaid  the 
apiiii  knaa  van  aaior  rtMif»tmui  tumgH  whan  he,  tha  artist,  waa 
What  Mlaa  fBwar  tmwm  "phaaomsns  "  are  in  soma  eases  doU 
>  JavoiA  ti  asMllnaa  to  any  homaa  bsiag. 

Dr.  Italia  aa  tha  Bditor'a  dapoty.  Tha 
Dcatariabmatlfa  spiritiallat,  and  haa  baen  physician  lo  Miaa  Power's 
fuaily  lor  yaars.  bat  I  baliava  then  art  other  and  ample  reaaooa  why  he 
will  no*  set,  and  it  was  to  give  tha  lady  an  opportunity  of  demoostrating 
that  I  came  forward ;  tha  failure  has  bean  totallv  hen,  not  mine. 
Tha  afa  doaa  lanira  proof,  aa  aaarfy  fsaaooed  by  Miss  Power,  and  tha 
Mda  to  ma  that  ib  had  seen 


■  lompa  of  ooal  passed 

thraadti  a  labia  eloth  withoot  baling  a  bote,"  and  had  '•  had  letters 
bfoopit  (ran  oaa  rooai  to  another,  thoogh  all  doors  and  windows  were 
asaoMiy  aioaed,  and  had  evao  fall  tha  spirit  hands  that  broo^t  tham,"  I 
leek  nnm  as  rtalaiiiwila  only,  bat  they  illostrate  the  reoeptive  power  of 
the  ladv^  miad.  r        r- 

Finally,  Miaa  Powar  apparaatl*  ohieeto  to  be  looked  npoa  aa  a  "  vie- 
tim."  May  I  ask  in  what  other  BthtdiawDalddaaiia  to  be  looked  upon  r 
—I  am.  yoors,  Ste.,  Eown  O.  Mmourroa. 

♦ 

ABT  AXD  PHOTOORAPHT. 
To  (As  EniToB. 
Bn,— Toor  eritie  on  tha  Olaagow  Amateur  Photographie  Exhibition 
kindly  notices  my  pietorae  in  tlatlsriiig  terms ;  but  in  lafsranea  to  one  of 
thaak  titled  On  a  Tn*  Top,  aaya,  '•  This  is  a  pietore  of  two  ladies 
•vidaatly  balaaeiat  Ibsmsalvas  on  a  boogh,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  fallen 
into  aa*«rr«r  of  taraing  tha  sysa  in  the  opposito  direction  to  the 


head."  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  in  a  side  direction.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  no  error,  but  is  the  very  thing 
that  gives  eharacter  to  the  picture.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  con° 
ventional  rule  that  one  finds  in  many  so-called  photographic  manuals  for 
guiding  amatenrs  and  others  how  to  pose  their  models  to  have  the  ejes 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  head.  It  shows,  however,  that  an  artist 
should  not  be  guided  always  by  such  a  conventional  rule,  but  rather  by 
that  artistic  instinct  that  makes  him  feel  the  best  position  is  the  mast 
natural,  and  that  if  ho  goes  by  the  conventional  rule,  he  will  get  nothing 
but  that  wearying  repetition  of  position  that  renders  so  many  portraits 
quite  commonplace.    It  should  be  the  effort  of  the  artist  t'l  avoid  this. 

It  is  no  error  to  do  as  I  have  done ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  a  usual 
practice  with  the  greatest  painters  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  as  will 
be  found  by  looking  at  the  works  of  Bembrandt,  Van  Eyck,  Frank  Hals, 
Greuze,  Millais,  and  many  others.  I  have  at  hand  a  splendid  work  on 
Flemish  and  French  Picture!  by  the  great  critic,  F.  G.  Stephens,  and  I 
find,  ont  of  the  seven  portraits  illustrated  by  such  artists  as  Carolus 
Dnran,  Van  Eyck,  Frank  Hals,  Bembrandt,  Watteau,  and  Greuze,  no  less 
than./ir<'  of  theee  portraits  happen  to  look  in  a  different  direction  from  tlie 
head,  and  that  (leo  only  look  in  the  same  direction. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  a  personal  reference  to  my  work, 
were  it  not  that,  as  a  very  humble  amateur,  I  have  taken  to  photography 
as  a  pastime,  willing  to  learn  and  eager  to  improve ;  bnt  my  love  of  art, 
and  the  study  of  it,  began  long  before  I  had  taken  my  first  negative,  and 
I  find  that  it  is  the  artistic  side  of  photography  that  requires,  and  is 
taceiving  in  the  preaent,  more  attention  than  it  has  in  the  past,  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  photographers  to  inoreaae  their  knowledge  of  the 
prineiple^ot  fine  art. 

At  preaent  most  of  the  manuals  that  have  been  issued  by  photographers 
dealing  with  this  side  of  the  question  of  picture  making  have  laid  down 
mlee  which  only  seam  to  lead  astray,  and  it  mnst  be  admitted  that 
studying  the  great  maaters  is  better  than  blindly  falling  into  the  pitfalls 
that  cast-iron  rules  offer  to  the  unwary.  You  were  good  enough  to  re- 
print in  yoor  last  Tbab-book  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Glasgow 
Amaleor  Asaoeiatioa,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  show  how  ■■  Composi- 
tioa  "  can  be  i^pliad  to  ^totography,  but  although  I  then  attempted  to 
lay  down  aoma  rolea  tor  the  guidance  of  amatenrs,  there  is  no  one  who 
is  mora  conaeioos  of  IlieiT  insoffieiency  than  I  am,  and  no  one  who  would 
wish  to  direct  tha  photographer  more  to  a  study  of  the  principles  upon 
whieh  tha  great  maaiars  eoapoaed  their  pictnies  by  studying  their  great 
iiiiitsi|iisiM,  and  eadsavaann^  to  aaalyae  the  motives  of  their  work  by 
ssaing  tha  eriginali  Apologisuig  for  ttespaaaing  so  far  on  your  space — 
I  am,  yoois,  Aa.,  David  B.  Class,  M.A. 

CfainaoiU,  PoiloUkUldt,  May  10,  1889. 


"SWEATING."  fl 

To  Ihe  Enrroa. 

Bn, — Aa  one  holding  the  position  of  branch  manager  in  the  leading 
firm  of  photographers  prodoeing  photographs  at  popular  prices,  and     .fl 
who   has,   among  others,   been   made  the  object  of  a    scnrrilous   and      I 
iaaooorato  attack  fagr  •*  Fair  Pla^,"  in  his  letter  appearing  in  your  issue  of      " 
April  IS,  and  eoaasquently  being  in  a  poaition  to  spMk  with  authority 
from  a  kaowladga  of  tha  working  of  that  firm,  I  beg  being  permitted 
through  the  oolumna  of  yoor  JocaifALto  reply  to  the  statements  contained 
in  "  Fair  Play's  "  latter,  and  to  thereby  dispel  from  the  minds  of  those 
likely  to  enlertain  such  ideas  consequent  npon  the  perusal  of  that  person's 
letter  that  any  soeh  malpractices  as  that  of  sweating  exists  in  the  firm 
to  whieh  I  have  tha  good  fortune  to  belong,  and  which  has  been  so 
pointedly  allndcd  to  by  "  Fair  Plav  "  when  he  sUtes  that  the  principal 
firms  of  sweaters  have  their  studios  not  a  hundred  miles  from  liegent 
street. 

The  one  thing  which  must  strike  the  most  nnobaervant  reader  of  "  Fair 
Play's  "  letter  is  that  froB  beginning  to  end  it  bears  upon  it  the  impress 
of  spleen  and  rage  foalarad  and  brought  about  by  an  inability  to  compete 
with  thoaa  ha  so  eooragsoosly  attadts  (and  that,  too,  nnder  the  sgis  of 
a  nnm  dt  flwmt),  either  in  professional  skill  or  bustness  ability. 

His  slalemant  that  Ihe  assistants  of  such  firms  are  provincials  (thereby 
meaning  that  they,  tha  provincials,  are  fools  and  incompetent),  and  are 
galled  mto  an  aeeaplanea  of  service,  is,  to  say  the  least,  astounding; 
having  in  mind  tha  faet,  as  every  one  possessed  of  common  sense  must, 
that  before  proeaading  to  toe  acceptance  of  employment  they  would  first 
make  sora  of  tha  amoont  of  salary  and  the  permanency  or  otherwise  of 
tha  sitoation  in  view. 

"  Who  woold  employ  them  after  being  in  the  employ  of  such  firms  ?  "  asks 
"  Fair  Play."  To  that  I  make  answer.  No  good  man  need  ever  fear  being 
oot  of  employment  "  Fair  Play  "  also  gives  it  that  the  principal  firms 
stigmatised  by  him  as  sweaters  are  capitalists,  thereby  inferring  that  they 
can  produce  photographs  at  a  far  less  price  than  can  be  done  by  private 
pbotograpben.  Just  ao,  and  such  being  the  case  might  I  ask,  Where 
IS  the  neeeesity  for  sweating  by  these  firms? 

Now,  tooofaing  tha  aeeuaation  that  the  employd  of  those  firms  coming 
under  the  ban  of  "  Fair  Play's  "  wrath  are  paid  starvation  wages,  and 
made  work  long  hours,  may  I  inform  •'  Fair  Play"  that  in  one  firm  at 
least,  and  that  the  most  important,  that  far  from  such  being  the  case  we 
ate,  on  tha  eontrary,  better  paid,  and  have  a  less  number  of  working 
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Vm  IhM  •  gtti^t  in«.y  hou^it  I  wot  ol.  ityllng  tbemselve.  first  class. 

'"fT^S^'f.^^'h't^y  wh«.  1  «.k.  this  as^rtion,  for  I  have  had 
tb.  £iS^K«?«»plW  -  «^  —i'Untin  two  of  the  leading  «>"»« 
<riiho!amBb«rL>d  im  oondaawd  not  only  competent  m  my  work,  but 
tS23S*£^^S^^^  oor  pH>fe«ion.  aud  feel  it  no  degradaUon 
botr«S.  «lr«rT.  an  hononr.  to  be  an  fmphyf  in  a  firm,  who,  by 
Jood  MddnWnl  workmanship,  combined  with  business  acumen,  bnngs 
to  their  knee*  soch  as  "Fair  I'lay."  .  ,„  .ii  y,,,t 

Vamtbt  motiT.  for  "  Fair  Play's"  attack  most  be  apparant  to  all,  but 
Um  DMan.  which  be  brii^i  to  hi.  aid  in  his  emleavour  to  c/""^  h'«  °^°" 
inior—fnl  rivals  menu  the  severert  form  of  paniehment,  both  at  ine 
hand*  o(  the  Uw  and  his  fellow-photOKraphers.  , 

Wb«a  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  public  is  at  the  present  moment 
aciuted  by  the  disclosarcs  made  before  the  Itoysl  CommiMion  appomted 
by  the  OoTemment  to  investijiate  the  nefarious  system  of  sweating,  and 
that  that  pubUo  would  visit  with  the  gravest  displeasure  and  a  withdiawal 
of  their  support  any  firm,  photographic  or  otherwise,  workmg  their 
rmphudt  nnder  snch  a  system,  one  cannot  help  feeling  for  such  a 
peimeootempt  and  loathing,  and  a  sorrow  that  our  profession  should 
have  UDOiu  iU  nnmbers  one  capable  of  such  conduct  as  that  of  en- 
deavouring by  snch  means  to  bring  into  odium  and  disrepute  those  whom 
oUierwise  than  1^  a  cowardly  and  treacherous  attack  from  behind  the 
protection  of  a  mm  de  plume  he  is  incapable  of  injuring.  .    ,    , 

I  am  boond  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  a  Uner  adept  in  the  art  of  calumny 
than  "  Fair  PUy  "  it  lias  never  been  my  misfortune  to  come  across,  and 
would  therefore  strongly  advise  his  studying  and  taking  to  heart  those 
hnes  commencing  with,  "  He  that  steaU  my  purse  steals  trash,  and 
coding  with,  -'But  leaves  me  poor  indeed."— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

if-aAw,  J/ay  14,  1889.  Justice. 

[On  Free-trade  principles  a  firm  or  an  individual  has  a  perfect  legal 
right  to  charjfe  as  low  a  price  for  their  productions  as  they  choose, 
and  thia  altogether  irrespective  of  its  intiuence  upon  others  of  the 
craft  or  profeesion.  We  are  in  entire  ipiorsnce  of  what  firm  or 
firms  "  Fair  Hay  "  may  have  had  in  vievf  when  he  wrote,  but  as  re- 
paids  the  "  sweatinp  "  element,  it  cannot  evidently  have  been  that  of 
■which  our  present  correspondent  is  manager. — Ed.] 

» 

PHOTOGRAPHT  AND  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AUTHORITIES  ABBOAD. 
To  the  EnrroB. 

Sib,— In  your  issue  of  the  19th  of  last  month,  I  was  most  pleased  to 
read  the  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Levy  on  the  subject  of  the  Custom  Houses  on 
the  Continent  respecting  photographic  plates. 

Altfaoogh  only  an  amatenr  i  fresh  to  the  work  compared  with  others)  I 
have  had  a  good  many  dozen  plates  through  the  Customs,  both  in  Belgium 
and  Qennany,  bat  have  had  no  experience  in  France,  as  I  am  sorry  to 
■ay  I  have  as  yet  bad  no  chance  of  doing  work  there.  But  in  the  iirst 
two  oamad  I  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  In  Germany  they  are  a  Uttle 
mora  inqniring  than  in  Belgium,  but  a  little  explanation  sets  matters  all 
right,  even  with  the  most  unreasonable  official,  when  you  are  careful 
•toot  the  way  you  go  about  it. 

Ton  will  find  your  trouble  in  Belgium  nil.  A  few  months  ago  I  had 
about  eight  dozen  Ilfoid  platea  sent  over ;  the  box  they  were  in  was  never 
touched  and  there  were  no  inquiries  made,  so  the  box  was  forwarded 
straight  to  my  lodgings  without  being  opened. 

Bather  than  have  anything  to  say  against  the  Custom  Houses  on  the 
Continent,  I  shall  always  stand  up  for  them.  I  may  say  I,  for  one,  have 
found  tbem  most  obhging  and  well-disposed  to  the  unfortunate  English 
amatenr.  Hoping  that  this  cry  of  avoiding  one  country  more  than 
another  on  account  of  the  Customs  will  soon  die  out  and  be  a  thing  of 
iha  pMt — I  am,  yoors,  d:c.,  Euwabd  E.  Lawson. 

M,  iiM  d«  eotivier,  Antwerp,  May  IE,  1889. 


lEicDange  OTolumn. 


IN  RE  "JUNIUS." 
To  the  Editob. 
8i«, — With  the  view  of  demonstrating  in  a  practical  manner  the  kind 
•of  glaaa  I  propose  for  the  sensitive  film,  I  send  you  by  parcel  post  a 
74  >c  5  glaaa  plate ;  one  side  marked  "  x  "  is  the  side  I  propose  to  coat  with 
the  emnlaioa — it  is  technically  called  ' '  rmootlied  "  by  glass  makers.  The 
other  side  ii  fine  ground  for  the  back  to  be  worked  upon  (if  necessary) ; 
tills  should  remove  any  "  ambigoity." — I  am,  yoius,  (to., 

WttverUy,  Alexandra  Road,  Birkenhead,  Jas.  Alex.  Foebest. 

May  18, 1889. 
rOlaaa  of  thia  nature  will  certainly  answer   well  the  .'purpose 
indicatwL— Ed.]  '*^    '^ 
♦ 

»,'^'2?*S  ^J^.^BO^fHrotAt  Photoobaphio  Assocution.— On  Thursday  next, 
Mav  m,  Mr.  ValenUne  Blanchard  will  give  a  demoastration  of  his  new  platinum 
toning  prooes*.  '^ 

f  ■ir?"S?'^^^iSr'""'  ii?'*''!?'  '"^  discuMlon  at  tke  next  meeting  of  this 
W  AwMSptoteT^      '"'        ■*^««""»  QuaiUiei  qf  Photographic  ChemicaU 


Exchange  12x10  double  oxtension  camera  for  15x12  triplet  Boss  or  Dallmeyer.— 
Address,  Gabnell,  Photo(rraphcr,  Nottingliam. 

Will  ?ive  lantern  slides  of  Irish  scenery  and  a  half-pUte  Mh  foldintr  tripod  in  excbaoi^ 
for  dry  plates,  half-plat«  aiie. — Address,  EuwiKD  J.  Udohss,  Graigue,  co.  Kilkenny. 

Wanted,  lialf-plate  camera,  portable ;  exchange,  elegant  pair  of  hand-painted  plaqnes 
or  other  valuable  works  of  art.  Approval.— Address,  Lewis  Milton,  12,  Paul- 
street,  Warrington. 

I  will  eiohanire  a  qnantitjr  of  medallion  rims,  glasses,  and  backs,  complete,  fo 
qoarter-plale  camera  and  lens. — Address,  Photo,  3,  Springfield-villafl,  Palace-road, 
Bowes-park,  London,  N. 

— ^ — 

Photographs  Registered  : — 
J.  A.  Kaj,  Bolton.— Three  fhotographt  of  Bn.  B.  Enjield  Damon. 

D.  B. — Tliere  is  no  difference  between  the  permanence  of  ferrotypes  and  glass 
positives.     The  constitution  of  the  image  is  alike  in  both. 

Geo.  Fall. — Three  inches  is  too  .sliort  for  the  focus  of  a  detective  quarter-plate 
cimera.     Much  better  to  have  it  nearer  to  twice  this  focus. 

Hospital.— The  camera  marked  No.  2  on  your  list  is  to  be  preferrefl  on  account 
of  its  great  extension.  The  lens  No.  1,  by  same  niakers,  will  suit  it  lulmirably 
even  when  used  with  only  one  of  its  components  for  distant  views. 

SyMMBTBlCAL. — Tlie  picture  would  be  very  good  were  it  not  for  the  clouds. 
These  arc  printed  far  too  deeply,  aud,  moreover,  tliey  are  not  suited  to  the 
subject.  The  lights  ou  the  clouds  are  diametrically  opposite  to  that  falling 
on  the  landscape. 

S.  J.  W. — To  avoid  the  cold  tones  in  enlargements  you  must  give  a  very  full 
exposure,  and  employ  a  very  much  diluted  developer  coutaining  but  a  small 
jiroportion  of  iron,  and  that  well  restrained  with  bromiile.  Of  course, 
under  these  conditions  the  development  will  be  more  protracted  than  usual. 

ViNNiE. — The  delay  of  a  week  arises  solely  from  your  own  negligence  of  the 
announcement  regularly  printed  at  the  head  of  this  column.  If  A  has  a 
copyright  in  the  portrait,  and  B  copies  and  sells  it,  A  can  most  undoubtedly 
enter  an  action  against  B,  even  although  the  copy  he  purchased  was  not 
marked  as  being  copyright. 

J.  R.  Wilson. — Make  a  deal  camera  of  the  very  simplest  form,  and  after  you 
hnd  it  to  work  well  enclose  it  in  a  case  of  a  suitable  form.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  to  give  you  detailed  directions,  as  the  element  of  personal 
ingenuity  must  be  brought  largely  into  requisition.  But  if  you  submit  your 
plans  to  us  we  may  then  be  able  to  advise. 

"BuTON." — Your  prints  must  be  made  from  very  thin  negatives,  and  contain 
but  little  gold  when  toned  if  they  will  not  stand  treatment  with  warm  water. 
When  the  size  i.s  removed  from  the  paper  they  have  little  tendency  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  this  should  not  injure  the  print.  Iodide  of 
starch  is  the  most  delicate  test  for  hyposulphite. 

A.  Thomas  writes  as  follows  ;  "  I  lind  in  luoimtiug  prints  on  glass  with  gelatine 
that  the  spotting  comes  oflf  in  the  warm  solution.  1  have  tried  using  plenty 
of  gum  with  the  colour,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  tried  mixing  the 
colour  with  albumen,  but  still  it  comes  olf.  Is  there  any  means  of  preventing 
this?" — The  best  plan  is  to  spot  the  pictures  which  have  to  be  mountetl  in 
optical  contact  with  glass  with  oil  colour.  The  tube  colours  simply  thiuued 
with  spirit  of  turpentine  answer  every  purpose. 

F.  Coop  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  purpose  taking  a  cruise  along  the  western  coast 
of  Norway  up  to  the  North  Cape  in  July;  I  shall  take  my  tripod  camera 
and  a  Kouch  detective.  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  jou  or  any  of 
the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  would  furnish  me  in  an  early  issue  with 
any  hints  as  to  exposure,  objects  to  photograph,  or  any  information  of  use 
on  such  a  trip." — Perhaps  some  reader  who  is  familiar  with  this  part  of  the 
world  will  kindly  favour  our  correspondent  with  his  experience. 

W.  T.  Hammond  writes  :  "  While  printing  off  some  negatives  a  few  days  since 
I  had  tlie  misfortune  to  get  some  wet  with  rain,  and  the  result  is  bad  silver 
staining  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  them.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  best 
method  of  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  this  stain,  as  it  is  a  negative  I  value  ? 
I  have  looked  through  the  Journal  for  about  twelve  months  back,  but  have 
not  dropped  on  the  remedy,  though  I  remember  reading  something  about  it. 
Your  rejily  in  next  issue  would  mucU  oblige." — If  the  stain  is  chierty  on  the 
surface,  gentle  friction  with  alcohol,  rubbed  on  with  the  linger,  will  some- 
times remove  the  stains  entirely. 
F.  Stanley  Dobson  (Melbourne). — There  is  no  question  that  in  taking  inte- 
riors very  much  better  results  accrue  if  the  plates  are  backed  ;  also,  that  in 
many  outdoor  pictures  their  quality  would  be  greatly  enluinced  if  tlie  plates 
were  similarly  treated.  But  we  very  much  (piestion  if  plate  manufacturers 
can  be  induced  to  send  out  their  plates  ready  backed,  even  at  an  enhanced 
price.  They  look  at  the  matter  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  several 
we  have  apjiroached  ou  the  subject  declare  that  it  would  involve  so  much 
extra  trouble  that  it  would  not  prove  remunerative.  The  only  way  we  can  see 
at  present  is  to  treat  the  plates  yourself,  although  it  involves  some  extra 
trouble.  But  for  this  the  improved  results  obtained  will  amply  rei>ay,  particu- 
larly  in  taking  interiors,  or  when  the  plates  are  thinly  coated  with  bromide. 
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IRREGULAR  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  HYDROQUINOXE. 
SoMK  little  time  back  Mr.  Ljonel  Clark  called  attention  to 
a  peeuli*r  irregularity  in  the  action  of  hjdroquinone  in 
developmant,  and  the  same  subjeot  waa  commented  upon  by 
«ur  oorrespoodcnt  "Junius."  The  particular  kind  of  irregu- 
larity noticed  by  these  two  obserren  MMoed  to  lie  in  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  derelopar  to  commence  ita  action 
at  the  adgea  and  to  gradually  extend  to  the  centre  of  the  film  ; 
aad,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  phenomena  in  both  cases  were 
coofiued  to  paper  proofs. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  oommcnta  alluded  to,  we  have 
ounelTca  noticed  an  apparently  quite  distinct  kind  of  irregular 
action,  and  in  our  case,  too,  it  seema  to  aflect  paper,  or  rather 
filma  epfead  upon  paper ;  if  not  solely,  at  Icnst  in  a  for  more 
marked  dofpve  than  we  hare  erer  noticed  with  emulaion  upon 
glass.  The  form  of  irregularity  ia  so  marked  that  we  have 
been  ioduced  to  stody  it  somewhat  carefully,  and  though  we 
hare  not  yet  been  able  to  arrire  at  any  dctiuitc  deciitiuii,  wo 
arc  of  opinion  that  farther  inTestigation  may  most  probably 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  important  Gu:ts  with  regard 
to  hydroquinone  as  a  dereloper ;  and  with  a  riew  of  enlisting 
the  aid  of  some  of  our  experimentally  inclined  readers,  we 
propose  to  describe  the  cose,  and  briefly  state  the  opinions 
we  have  so  (ar  formed  thereon. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  state,  as  haring  a  somewhat 
important  bearing  upon  the  case,  that  the  paper  with  which 
we  have  chiefly  or  in  ita  most  intenaifie<l  form  noticed  this 
pecoliarity  is  that  known  as  "Alpha,"  which,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  differs  most  materially  in  its  character  and 
bebarioor  fhnn  the  general  ran  of  "  gelatino-bromide  "  papers, 
containing  as  it  does  at  least  a  Urge  pApurtion  of  chloride. 
We  mention  this  simply  as  tending  to  rapport  the  hypothesis 
we  haTc  formed.  We  may  also  saj  that  the  particular  paper 
we  have  used  is  not  new,  dor  haTe  we  any  reason  to  suppose 
it  is  TMy  old,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  imgularity  is  of  so  deiSnite 
a  character  that  we  can  under  no  oiroamstancos  attribute  it 
to  partial  deoompoaition  or  deterioration  of  the  film. 

Upon  submitting  a  piece  ot  exposed  paper  to  the  action  of 
the  dereloper,  which  may  conaist  of  hydroquinone,  with  either 
of  the  carbonates  or  hydrates  of  soditun  or  potassium,  and  leith- 
ovt  bromide,  the  piotxire  will  appear  gradually  and  progrcw 
steadily,  and  with  moderate  rapidity,  until  the  best  effect  pro- 
ducible, withont  restraining  bromide^  has  been  obtained,  and 
▼ery  probably  no  abnormal  appearance  will  be  presented.  But 
if  the  same  solution  be  applied  to  a  second  proof  to  which  the 
same  exposure  has  been  giren,  the  development  will,  in  the 
lint  plaee,  be  much  slower  both  in  starting  and  in  progress ; 
then,  when  a  certain  stage  is  reached,  and  before  full  strength 


has  been  attained,  or  in  case  of  a  short  ezposui^  before  the 
details  have  been  got  out,  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  picture 
— the  hair,  the  folds  of  drapery,  and  the  shades  of  the  face — 
will  commence  to  exhibit  a  peculiar  patchiness,  aud,  as  develop- 
ment proceeds,  this  becomes  more  and  more  iateiise,  and 
gradually  sprdkds  until,  if  continued  long  enough,  it  extends  to 
the  whole  image,  even  to  the  lightest  details. 

If  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent,  as  described,  the  image  after 
fixation  will  exhibit  an  abnormal  density  for  in  excess  of  anything 
suitable  for  a  positive,  but  if  the  development  be  arrested  at  an 
earlier  stage,  and  the  proof  fixed,  it  will  exhibit  the  appeai-aiice 
of  bearing  two  distinct  images  of  a  totally  different  character. 
Tlio  luilf  tones  and  liglitcr  portions  which  have  not  reached  the 
patchy  stage  will  partake  of  the  ordinary  character  of  the  imago 
produced  upon  "  Alpha  "  paper,  while  the  darker  parts  will  bo 
found  to  possess  an  intensity  and  blackness  rather  suggestive  of 
a  heavily  salted  and  over-developed  negative  paper. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  a  freshly  mixed  developer  without 
bromide  exhibits  little  or  ncj  tendency  to  this  j)eculiarity,  but 
tbat  after  the  solution  has  been  unco  used,  aud  consequently 
derived  a  certain  quantity  of  bromide  from  the  developed  print, 
the  irregularity  or  double  imago  makes  its  appearance,  and 
each  successive  employment  of  the  same  sulutiuu  produces  it 
in  a  more  marked  form.  If  bromide  be  added  to  the  fresli 
developer,  the  first  application  produces  the  effect,  so  that  wc 
see  the  bromide  in  some  mouucr  exercises  a  direct  aud  powerful 
action  in  the  matter. 

After  many  experiments  and  some  careful  thought,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  following;  conclusions,  which  we  put  forward 
merely  as  on  hypothesis  by  which  tlic  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
plained. It  may  be  taken  as  an  almost  undoubted  fact  that 
the  "Alpha  "  film  contains  a  compound  silver  salt ;  that  is,  that 
it  is  not  composed  of  pure  chloride  of  silver.  Assuming  this 
to  bo  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  hydroquinoue  jrassesses 
widely  different  developing  powers  upon  tlio  different  salts,  and 
also  that  free  bromide  exhibits  a  disprofwrtiouate  modifying 
action,  and  tiiat  consequently  two  distinct  images  are  developed, 
each  having  for  its  basis  one  of  tlic  elements  of  the  compound. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  what  we  mean,  we  will  suppose  a 
film  composed  maiuly  of  silver  chloride  with  a  small  truce  of 
silver  iodide,  which  wc  take  as  presenting  the  greatest  probable 
chance  of  different  action.  We  are  not,  of  course,  confined  to 
that  combination,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  compound  of  tlie  haloids, 
as  several  of  the  insoluble  silver  salts — such  aa  citrate,  tartrate, 
oxalate,  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  a  host  of  others — may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  uf  possible  variations.  For  our  purpose,  how- 
ever, we  will  take  a  chloro-iodide  film. 
I       Chloride  of  silver,  as  is  well  kuown,  is  more  easily  reduced 
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by  our  known  devclopcre  than  citlior  bromide  or  iodide ;  indeed, 
it  WM  for  ■omo  time  considered  i)ractically  impossible  to  develop 
an  image  by  means  of  alkaline  pyro  upon  plain  chloride  of 
■iWer.  Hydroiiuinone,  however,  amongst  more  modem  de- 
relopcrs,  has  l)ecn  found  oapablo  of  use  with  silver  chloride,  so 
that  wo  may  iiiiagino  the  first  delicate  image  that  is  produced 
to  r««ilt  Ttom  the  action  of  tho  developer  upon  the  chloride 
portion  of  the  sensitive  film.  But  as  iu  action  is  contimied, 
the  iodide  or  other  element  comes  within  its  power,  and  is  re- 
duced to  form  an  image  of  so  totally  different  a  character,  that 
it  entirely  ovcrjwwers  the  more  delicate  one  that  preceded  it. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  bromide  in  the  matter, 
we  may  assume  that  its  restraining  action  is  porportionately 
greater  for  silver  chloride  than  for  the  iodide  or  other  salt,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  its  absence,  or  when  present  in  only  small 
quantity,  the  chloride  image  is  developed  to  full  strength  before 
the  second  image  commences  to  appear;  but  that  when  the 
roBtntining  action  comes  into  force,  it  acts  so  powerfully-  upon 
the  chloride  that  the  second  image  is  able  to  overtake  and 
orerpower  it. 

We  put  this  forward  merely  as  a  feasible  explanation  of 
a  most  curious  phenomenon,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  noticed  the  action  will  offer  further 
■nggestions.  Meanwhile,  we  may  point  out  that  if  hydro- 
qninonc  really  does  possess  so  distinctly  a  discriminating  action 
with  the  different  salts  of  silver,  an  entirely  new  power  is 
placed  in  tho  hands  of  the  plate  maker,  who  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  vary  the  character  of  his  films  for  special  purposes 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  hitherto. 

The  question  is   certainly  worthy  of  further  investigation, 
and  we  hope  before  long  to  bo  able  to  say  more  upon  it. 


THE  UTILITY  AND  APPLICATION  OF  COMBINATION 

NEGATIVES. 
In  two  previous  articles  we  have  shown  different  methods  by 
which  two  or  more  negatives  may  be  made  into  one.  In  those 
articles,  although  it  was  not  attempted  to  describe  all  the  plans 
by  which  the  siime  end  might  be  accomplished,  sufficient  was 
indicated  by  which  any  one  of  average  ingenuity  might  accom- 
plish almost  anything  that  occasion  may  require  in  the  way  of 
combination  negatives,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  subject. 

In  the  former  articles  wo  treated  only  the  combining  of  nega- 
tives, so  as  to  include  laterally  a  larger  amount  of  subject  than 
could  be  got  in  a  single  negative,  such  as  in  making  a  panorama. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  what  can  be  done  horizontally  can  also 
be  done  vertically,  or  in  addition  to  what  is  done  horizontally. 
For  exani|)le,  four  negatives  may  be  combined— two  vertically 
and  two  laterally.  It  may  be  urged  that  a  picture  produced 
under  these  conditions  will  not  be  correct  in  perspective. 
Granted.  But  if  the  thing  be  not  carried  too  far— made  to 
embrace  an  abnormally  wide  angle— the  error  will  be  so  trivial 
as  to  pass  qtiite  unnoticed. 

It  often  happens  that  a  landscape  has  to  be  taken  in  which 
there  are,  say,  some  distant  mountains  with  the  sun  shininr^ 
upon  them,  while  there  is  a  very  dark  foreground  which  must 
l>e  mcludc.1.  Now,  if  the  exposure  be  timed  for  the  brightly 
illummed  distance,  the  dark  foreground  will  be  under  exposed 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  made  for  the  foreground,  then  the 
distance  will  bo  overdone.  Much,  it  is"  true,  may  bo  accom- 
pli8he<l  in  the  way  of  judicious  local  development,  but  there 
«re,  at  timoe,  circumstances  under  which  this  treatment  wiU  not 


produce  all  that  is  desirable.  If,  however,  two  negatives  be 
taken,  exposing  one  for  the  middle  and  extreme  distance,  and 
tho  other  for  the  immediate  foreground,  then,  by  taking  th» 
best  portions  of  each  and  combining  them  into  one  picture,  a 
successful  result  may  be  obtained. 

Some  may  possibly  be  inclined  to  argue  that  this  is  not  a- 
legitimate  proceeding,  and  that,  moreover,  the  resulting  picture 
would  not  be  a  harmonious  one.  To  the  iii-st  point  we  reply 
"  not  proven,"  inasmuch  as  the  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  get  tho 
best  jjossible  result,  and  therefore  the  end  justifies  the  means 
whatever  they  may  be.  As  to  the  second  point,  this  will  all- 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  Here  is  a  power 
at  command  for  use  in  extreme  cases,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  must  be  applied  with  discretion.  If  the  foreground 
were  made  as  light  as  the  distance,  for  example,  it  goes  without; 
saying,  the  result  would  be  simply  ridiculous. 

Here  is  another  example  of  how  combined  negatives  may 
prove  advantageous.  In  taking  interiors  it  often  happens  that 
one  portion  of  the  building  is  much  bettor  lighted  than  another, 
and  what  would  be  the  proper  exposure] — that  for  one  part  might 
be  either  too  much  or  too  little  for  another.  But  by  a  combina- 
tion of  two  negatives  the  trouble  may  be  overcome.  How  very 
much  better  would  many  photographs  of  interiors  be  if  some 
of  the  windows — which,  as  a  rule,  are  always  more  or  less  over- 
done, or  show  a  considerable  amount  of  halation — were  taken 
on  a  separate  negative  with  the  right  exposure  for  them,  and 
then  substituted  for  those  in  the  first !  In  such  cases  tb» 
junctions  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  hide. 

In  portraiture,  too,  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  combination  negatives.  For  example,  in  taking  several 
persons  in  a  group,  it  frequently  happens  that  one  or  more  of 
the  portraits  are  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  the  expression,  or, 
perhaps,  from  movement.  This  not  infrequently  leads  to  th& 
condemnation  of  the  picture,  or,  at  least,  to  a  limitation  iu  the 
number  of  duplicates  required,  as  most  professional  photo- 
graphers know  to  their  cost.  If,  however,  a  second  or  third 
negative  is  taken,  the  chances  are  that  those  portraits  which 
are  unsatisfactory  in  one  may  be  just  the  reverse  in  another  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  figures  which  are  good  in  the  one 
may  bo  the  contrary  in  the  other.  The  larger  the  number  of 
persons  included  in  the  pictui'e,  the  greater  are  the  chances 
against  a  successful  whole  being  obtained.  If  two  or  more 
negatives  be  taken,  it  is  then  easy  to  take  out  any  fliulty 
portrait  and  replace  it  by  another  from  either  of  tho  other 
negatives,  for  it  is  seldom  that  the  same  portrait  will  be  de- 
fective in  all  alike. 

In  outdoor  groups  especially  may  the  power  of  combining- 
negatives  sometimes  prove  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  no  unusual 
circumstance  that,  say,  a  wedding  party,  or,  possibly,  a  cricket 
or  football  club  has  to  be  taken  with  a  background  of  dark 
foliage,  maybe  an  ivy-covered  wall.  Now,  what  would  be  the 
proper  exposure  for  the  figures  in  their  light  costumes  will  be 
far  too  little  for  the  background.  Hence  the  latter  is  generally 
sacrificed  entirely,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  picture  as  a 
whole.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why,  when  one  or  more 
negatives  of  the  group  have  been  secured,  another  sliould  not 
be  taken  of  the  backgi-ound  alone.  It  could  then  be  introduced 
iu  the  group  negative  in  place  of  the  under-exposed  one. 

A  notable  example  of  where  a  combination  of  the  above  kind 
would  have  greatly  improved  a  photograph  is  now  before  us 
It  is  a  group  of  a  large  number  of  Royal  pei-sonages,  photo- 
gi-aphed,  as  we  know  it  was,  under  adverse  conditions  of  light. 
It  was  taken  out  of  doors,  with  shrubs  and  trees  as  a  background.. 
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The  figurM  are  fiurly  well -exposed,  but  the  back>nx)uiid  is 
greatly  underdone.  Tliia  boa  apparently  lieen  "dodged"  in 
the  negative  to  prevent  its  printing  as  a  hcnvy  black  mass. 
But  this  treatment  has  made  it  flat  oud  lacking  iu  vigour. 
Now  if  a  second  negative  had  been  made  of  the  background  by 
itself,  and  this  nflerwards  subetitnted  for  that  obtained  with 
•igurea,  an  excellent  result  might  havo  been  secured.  Why 
t:i-.  was  not  done  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  as  the  whole  of  the 
prints  isaued  to  the  public  were,  we  believe,  made  from  re- 
produoed  negativefl. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  Uttlc  is  actually  done  in  the  way 
of  combination  negatives,  pntbafalj  because  so  many  imagine 
that  the  operations  arc  both  diflteoH  sod  tedious.  But  this  is 
not  really  the  case  if,  as  we  reoomoMiided,  advantage  be  taken 

<f  stripping  films. 

« 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  at  mme  suiyiise  to  uj  that  in  the  eatab- 
ahments  ol  maaafacturing  optietana,  sad  ereo  in  those  of  dealers 
ianaes,  proviaioa  is  ao  seldom  made  to  saaUa  the  purrbaaer  to  maken 
trial  of  hi*  lens,  and  tee,  on  the  gToimd  flaas  of  the  camera  at  least 
but  preferably  by  the  mote  tangible  tett  of  taking  a  picture,  juatwiiat 
it  can  do.  We  an  pleased  to  be  able  to  annoonee  that  one  eminent 
Ann  of  opticiaiM,  Hsmis.  Koat  &  Co.,  ot  113,  New  Bond-street,  have 
BOW  met  this  reqoiiement  in  a  veiy  thotoii^  manner  by  baring  their 
first  floor  converted  into  a  tbow  room,  to  which,  as  an  adjunct,  there 
is  attached  a  well-fitted  dark  room,  eontaininf^  every  appliance  for 
'  nablin^r  the  intending  pnrehaaer  to  tee  the  nature  and  toope  of  any 
leas,  and,  by  takinff  a  negative  sad  dsveiopiif  it  on  the  spot,  to  secore 
«  memento  of  its  peifuimaaee.  TUs  aaouapls,  of  which  we  esnnot 
':  too  higfafy,  o«ght  to  be  foDowed  fay  every 


Wb  have  often  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  atmn«phere  of 
«ewiM  i«  injurious  to  the  integrity  of  silver  prints,  and  that,  in  al' 
probabihty,  the  tulphurie  acid  always  pastent  in  such  atmospkerea 
was  the  caate,  or  one  of  the  causes,  ef  the  injurious  effects.  Silvi-r 
{•lialiag  is  ss  popetsr  ss  ever,  espeeislly  for  tmaU  work,  and  we 
ihmk  it  by  no  means  nadesirahle  llwt  fkotographers  should  take  tone 
meant  of  pefaitiiig  oat  to  their  dnli  that  to  bv  looked  upon  as 
permaasot,  or  eran  lasring,  sll  mhmt  piiats  should  be  protected  from 
the  setien  d  ths  air.  An  a— oyiag  oeemieuce  which  recently  came 
(indrr  ow  Mtiee  showed  our  s«ggMlini  to  be  eminently  dciarabk 
A  weO-hMwa  piMtapaphcr.  wkoas  worit  is  most  carefully  treated  to 
•  neon  the  utmost  posiiUs  spptosch  to  pstmaneneyt  recently  bad 
irooght  to  him  a  paaal  phctqfpapli  not  mute  than  two  yean  oU^  but 
which  yet  showed  distiaet  tigas  cf  fsdiag.  A  loqg  investigation 
failsd  to  point  o«t  say  eaass  lot  this,  sad  the  only  conclusion  he 
coald  eoow  to  wss  that  Iho  fom  of  frasM  was  answenble  for  the 
evil— it  was  the  eoaveaieat  aad  ptetty  form  known  often  as  the 
Mora  frame,  which,  as  nssd  sesie^  be  pointed  out,  allow*  complete 
seeeti  of  air  to  the  pietan  bsMad  it.  It  wookl  be  unfortunate  to 
condemn  these  trresiBagij  sOsetivs  pictun  boUsis,and  we  shonkl  be 
very  glad  to  have  wpiahwe  npoo  the  anbject  by  some  of  our  readen 
who  can  speak  upon  it  fn>m  practical  acquaintance. 


That  the  qneation  of  snlpharic  acid  in  the  air  is  no  figment,  may  be 
teen  from  a  paraffraph  in  the  Ckemieal  ..Veav,  quoting  a  medical 
onntempi>rary,  to  the  effect  that  every  day  in  London  three  hundred 
and  lifty  uya»  at  sulphur  an>  thrown  into  the  atmoephen.  This 
quantity  reptessnts  upwards  at  one  thooaand  tons  of  monohydrated 
Mdphaiic  add,  not  amrely  wsstsd,  but  smployed  in  mischief! 


TiDut  sre,  of  coune,  photogrsphs  and  photographs,  and  then  can 
be  BO  doubt  that  a  large  number  an  produced  which  no  can  in 
stoiiag  or  ia  preeerving  from  the  action  of  the  atmoephen  will 
preserve  from  fsding,  while  at  the  aaoie  time  then  an  othen 
^hieh  wiU  stsad  a  eotHideraUe  aaooat  of  canlets  ezposon  snd 
7*t  ■ppiai  to  be  none  the  wotw.    We  wen  lately  is  eoaranation 


with  a  gentleman  who  had  been  several  years  in  Ceylon,  and  he  gave 
US  a  little  personal  experience  on  the  subject.  Shortlr  before  leaving 
this  country  he  had  his  photograph  taken  at  two  different  studios" 
and  he  took  the  eartet  out  with  him.  He  stated  that  before  he  had 
been  in  tbe  island  three  months,  one  of  the  sets  of  pictures  had 
"  faded  into  nothing,"  while  the  others  (taken  out  at  the  same  time) 
were  apparently  just  as  good  when  he  left  Ceylon,  after  half  a  dozen 
years'  residence,  as  when  he  first  brought  them  in.  No  amount  of 
explanation  about  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  could  explain  the 
failure  of  the  first-named  set  to  sUnd  against  the  climatic  condition 
of  the  place. 

I.\  La  Xalure  ot  last  week  there  is  a  long  and  fuU  account  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  esUbUshmeut  for  judicial  identification  by 
means  of  anthropometry  and  photography,  which  evidently  comprises 
an  elaborate  and  highly-organized  machinery  for  the  prompt  multi- 
plication of  large  numbers  of  pliotograi)h8  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
"On  this  vast  site,  tliirty  metn-s  long  and  twelve  wide,  are  found  in 
succession— a  vraiting-room  for  jirisoners ;  then  the  studio,  allowing  a 
distance  between  camera  and  lens  as  may  be  needed  of  from  six  to 
twelve  metres;  thirdly,  a  special  room  for  the  reproduction  of  docu- 
ments, with  object  hoMer  and  camera  upon  rails,  &c.  Next,  a  series 
of  rooms  fo»  each  soeoeadve  operation  of  photography— sensitising 
paper,  printing  proofs,  fixing  and  washing  positive  impressions, 
mounting  and  rolling.  But  no  retouching  room,  that  operation 
being  rigorously  forbidden  in  all  photographs  intended  for  legal 
purposes. 

MoDBBH  modes  of  quick  printing  are  adopted,  bromide  paper  being 
employed  of  course.  A  method  of  increasing  the  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction and  diminishing  the  oott  consists  in  sacrificing  the  bust  and 
tbe  breadth  of  the  shoulden.  It  is  thus  possible,  by  means  of  slight 
redaction,  to  group  twenty  of  these  heads  upon  a  negative  of  about 
half-pUte  siM— postsge-stamp  pictures,  in  fact— and,  it  is  pointed 
out,  twenty  thoiuand  prints  can  bo  made  in  a  night.  The  reproduc- 
tion is  carried  on  in  the  rooms  with  least  light,  as  artificial  illumina- 
tion is  easiest  sad  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 


It  is  evident  that  in  the  anxiety  to  facilitate  the  production  of  prints 
then  will,  under  the  influence  of  the  proverb,  "  the  more  the  haste, 
the  lets  the  speed,"  be  lisbihty  to  miahape ;  but  in  every  way  these 
an  provided  against,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  a  separate  worker 
to  fix  tbe  prints  to  that  particles  of  hypo  may  not  be  transferred  or 
carried  about  to  the  production  of  tpots. 


AoAi!(,  too,  nnder  such  conditions  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than 
the  leaving  open  of  a  door,  to  the  injury  of  large  numbers  of  prints 
by  exposure  to  light.  This  alto  is  provided  against,  by  a  useful  but 
not  a  novel  manner,  by  avoiding  the  use  of  doors  altogether.  Each 
room  is  kept  apart  from  the  others  and  opens  out  into  the  studio  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  curved  k>bby  or  passage,  witli  partitions  on  oppo- 
site sides.  Then  is  thus  produced  a  path  of  a  kind  of  zigzag  section 
which  effectually  extinguishes  the  light,  the  partitions  being  blackened 
and  nemttitsting'  thne  reflections  before  light  could  enter  the  room, 
by  which  time  it  would  be  so  lessened  that  tbe  most  acute  eyesight 
would  fail  to  perceive  it. 

♦ 

THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  PHOTOOIl.\PHY  IN  A  SERIES  OF 
EASY  PROCJUf^SSIVE  LESSONS. 
CnAPTBB  ni.— Dkvki.opino  a  Neoativk. 
It  is  perhaps  well  that  at  this  stage  we  should  apprise  the  reader, 
who  is  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  photography,  how  to  take  a 
negative  by  the  one  popular  method,  that  is,  by  means  of  commercial 
dry  plates. 

The  camen  and  hms  an  supposed  to  be  on  hand,  and  to  be  made 
or  supplied  by  a  respoosihle  firm.  Tlie  plates  are  further  supposed 
to  be  supplied  by  a  reliable  firm,  and  one  of  them  is  still  further 
suppoaed  to  have  been,  by  aid  of  a  feeble  light  from  a  ruby  lamp, 
ttansfened  from  its  package  to  the  dark  sUde.     Focus  an  image 
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riurply,  mJiw,  if  necemry,  •  mugnlfying  glaM  to  this  end.  Draw 
the  a»rk  .butter  from  the  «Ude,  and  expose  by  uncapping  the  leno. 
How  fcjnjf?    Everything  depends  upon  the  subject  and  the  light.    If 

•  w«U-ligbted  landncape,  the  expoeure  must  not  exceed  a  fraction  of 
a  ncoikL  If  a  figure  or  group  he  the  subject,  the  duration  of  the 
Mpowm  mar  be  anything  from  one  second  to  several  seconds,  this 
depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  light— which  is  supposed  to  be, 
in  this  instance,  of  a  subdued  character— and  the  aperture  at  which 
the  kns  ia  worked.    In  a  back  garden,  entirely  shaded  from  the  sun, 

•  good  negative  is  frequently  obtained  with  an  exposure  of  one 
second  when  the  lens  is  working  at  f-8.  But  experience  alone  can 
dicUte  the  exposure  that  affords  the  best  result.  Anyhow,  the  plate, 
having  been  exposed  and  brought  into  the  developing  room,  is 
removed  from  the  dark  slide  and  placed  face  up  in  a  flat  tray,  which 
i>hould  not  much  exceed  its  own  dimensions.  Still  protected  from  all 
light  save  that  of  the  feeble  red  lamp,  the  developing  solution  is  poured 
over  it  in  quantity  sufficient  to  ensure  the  surface  being  properly 
00  vexed. 

But  here  we  mnat  hark  back.  There  are  three  distinct  and  different 
claase*  of  developers  that  may  be  applied— pyrogallio  acid,  iron,  and 
hydroquinone.  SVhen  we  say  that  each  of  these,  even  among  experts, 
has  its  own  advocates,  the  reader  will  naturally  conclude  that  after 
all  there  cannot  be  any  great  degree  of  difference — not  enough,  at  any 
rate,  as  to  very  greatly  influence  him  in  the  choice  of  the  one  he  is  to 
adopt.  This  conclusion  will  not  be  far  from  being  correct.  We  will, 
however,  place  before  him  formulse  for  compounding  developers  of 
each  class,  and  shall  make  a  passing  note  relative  to  the  behaviour  of 
each,  after  which  each  is  free  to  select  his  own. 

We  have  placed  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  first  position.  It  is  that 
which  is  probably  employed  by  the  greatest  number  of  operators  at 
present  It  is  a  system  which  will  invariably  afford  satisfaction 
when  worked  with  even  the  most  moderate  amount  of  intelligence. 
Pyrogallic  acid  is  the  reducing  agent,  but  it  must  have  allied  with  it 
an  alkali,  for  what  particular  reason  we  shall  not  stay  here  to 
inquire.  If  it  is  to  bo  kept  in  solution  it  must  also  have  dissolved 
along  with  it  some  body  that  will  prevent  it  from  oxidising,  for 
pyrogallic  acid  when  di^lved  in  water  without  anything  else  will 
soon  become  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  be  unfit  for  use.  But  at 
this  stage  we  do  not  wish  to  encumber  the  practitioner  with  much 
chemistry,  and  shaU  therefore  recommend  him  to  make  a  developer 
as  follows : — 

Make  the  solution  as  follows : — 

Sulphite  of  soda C  ounces. 

Hot  wattr    32     „ 

I'yrogallic  acid   1  ounce. 

(Having  dissolved  the  sulphite  of  soda,  add  sufficient  citric  acid  in 
olution  to  cause  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  inserted  therein  to  he- 
me reddened.) 
Into  another  bottle  dissolve : — 

Carbonate  of  8:>da 3  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash  1  ounce. 

^^'a'er 32  ounces. 

Note  1  ere  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  this  formula  is  not  baking 
•oda,  1  opularly  so  called,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  but  the  mono-car- 
Iwnate  as  used  for  washing  purposes. 

When  about  to  develop,  mix  these  in  equal  proportions  with  two 
parts  the  bulk  of  water,  or,  if  the  weather  be  veri/  hot  at  the  time, 
even  a  ^  reater  prof  ortion  of  water. 

Now  watch  the  progress  of  development.  If  the  image  comes  out 
too  quickly  the  probability  is  that  too  long  an  exposure  has  been 
given,  more  particularly  if  the  deep  shadows  come  out  very  soon 
In  a  well -exposed  plate  everything  should  proceed  evenly,  the 
highest  lights  first  of  all,  these  foUowed  by  the  middle  tints,  and 
last  of  all,  by  the  deep  shadows,  which  should  be  slow  to  appear' 
A  rather  weak  developer  is  the  most  manageable,  because  a  certain 
time  elapses  between  each  of  these  parts  making  their  appearance 
and  tune  is  allowed  to  remove  the  plate  at  any  stage.  If  the  high 
hght*  only  appear  even  after  a  considerable  time  is  aUowed  for  the 
developer  to  act,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  plate  has  not  received 
eumaent  exposure. 


But  an  under-exposed  plate  may  be  got  to  yield  up  its  dark  detai]» 
by  employing  a  rather  weak  developer,  and  allowing  it  to  act  for  a- 
sufficiently  long  time.  On  the  contrary,  a  plate  that  has  had  a  toO' 
long  exposure  may  be  made  a  tolerably  good  printing  negative  by 
removing  the  developer  by  copious  dashes  of  water,  and  applying; 
another  in  which  the  pyrogallic  acid  shall  predominate  in  a  much 
larger  degree  than  that  indicated  above;  for,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  pyrogallic  acid  favours  intensity,  while  the  presence  of  an 
alkali  favours  detail.  The  knowledge  of  this  will  enable  the  beginner 
to  so  modify  his  developer  as  to  utilise  the  latitude  which  all  dry- 
plates  possess  as  regards  exposure. 

Again,  the  addition  of  a  retarder,  or  what  is  known  as  such — for 
instance,  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium — will  prove  a  powerful 
weapon  in  one's  hands.  The  presence  of  such  a  body  in  the  developer 
retards  the  action  of  the  developer  as  between  high  lights  and  deep, 
shadows ;  hence  it  is  well  to  have  always  ready  at  hand  a  dropping 
bottle  containing  a  solution  of  this  class  of  salt,  to  be  employed  when 
necessary.  A  solution  of  the  strength  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water  will  be  found  useful. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  judgment,  the- 
pyrogallic  developer  may  be  adapted  to  meet  all  contingencies,  except 
that  of  a  very  much  under-exposed  plate,  by  merely  modifying  the 
proportions  in  which  the  pyro  and  the  alkalies  are  relatively  mixed. 

Ammonia  is  extensively  employed  instead  of  the  fixed  alkalie» 
just  mentioned  ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner,  we  do  not  consider 
it  quite  so  good  as  that  given.  Both  liquor  ammonia  and  the 
ammonium  carbonate  become  rapidly  impaired  in  strength,  unless 
kept  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle  from  the  atmosphere,  whereas  the- 
other  carbonates  suffer  so  little  change  that  a  large  quantity  of 
solution  may  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in  the  certainty  that  it  w-ill 
remain  good  up  to  the  last  drop. 

In  selecting  the  soda-salt  for  mixing  with  the  pyrogallic  acid, 
special  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  the  sulphzVe  and  not  the  sulphate- 
that  is  employed;  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  sulphite,  -n-heii 
kept  in  a  crystalline  state  and  exposed  to  the  air,  decomposes  and 
becomes  valueless  as  a  preservative  for  the  pyrogallic  acid. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
Pebhaps  "  Junius  "  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  my  remarks  upon 
cloud  negatives,  as  some  readers  might  imagine  my  words  to  mean 
that  such  negatives  taken  from  an  attic  window  -n-ould  answer  all 
purposes,  an  idea  quite  contrary  to  my  intentions.  What  I  wished  to 
lay  stress  upon  was  the  fact  that  for  a  large  proportion  of  pictures 
exhibited  with  printed-in  skies,  attic-taken  negatives  would  suffice. 
I  go  much  farther  than  this.  I  say  that  very  many  photographs 
with  double-printed  skies,  seen  in  our  exhibitions,  would  be  far  more 
true  to  nature  if  a  cloud  negative  had  been  used  that  had  been  taken 
from  an  attic  window,  for  then  by  no  possibility  could  such  scientific 
absurdities  or  such  artistic  frauds  be  perpetrated  as  is  far  too  often 
seen  on  the  exhibition  walls.  Free  studies  or  views  of  picturesqu& 
buildings  occupying,  perhaps,  an  angular  altitude  of  fifteen  or  twenty 

degrees,  and  furnished  overhead  with  lovely  clouds,  perfect  poems 

in  themselves — that  under  no  conditions  whatever  could  be  seen  io 
such  shapes  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  fifteen  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  feel  most  strongly.  Several 
years  ago  there  was  exhibited  at  the  Pall  Mall  Show,  by  one  of  our 
leading  lights,  a  beautiful  landscape  w-ith  figures  illuminated  from  one 
direction,  and  clouds  lighted  from  the  opposite ;  yet,  I  vow,  such 
a  drollery  gave  me  Jess  offence  than  one  of  the  class  I  speak  of,  for  it 
was  evidently  an  accident  of  a  character  that  I  have  seen  paralleled 
in  a  clever  oil  painting ;  -while  in  the  former  case  it  was  crass,  wilful 
ignorance,  or  worse,  deception— prettiness  of  effect  obtained  by  a 
piece  of  pictorial  mendacity,  all  the  more  nefarious  because  it  would 
not  be  readily  found  out.  Still  I  end  where  I  started  :  it  would  not 
do  to  employ  an  attic  negative  for  all  purposes,  for  then  an  opposite 
error  -would  be  introduced. 

The  new  celluloid  plates  should  be  admirable  forcloud  negatives,  as 
they  answer  even  for  portraits  -SN-hen  printed  with  the  film  outwards, 
and  there  is  then  but  a  trivial  difference  that  many  would  not  notice, 
and  with  clouds  it  would  be  quite  imperceptible,  and  the  stock  of 
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iwgmtiTM  required  would  be  thas  rednoed  by  one-b«If ,  u  tbe  question 
of  right  or  left  lighting  would  scire  itself  by  the  mere  rerersiiig  the 
plate  or  tablet  on  the  printing  frame. 

The  &»>h  light  controTersj  still  continues  well  into  the  margin  of 
sommer  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  far  more  will  be  expended 
in  pateotA,  and  patent  contriraneea,  for  Imming  the  light  than  ever 
will  be  made  out  of  the  pictures  prodooed  by  its  aid.  I  do  think  that 
the  pyrotechnics  will,  eren  yet,  win  the  day;  for,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated, they  can  be  made  both  innoenoas  and  non-poisonous.  Some 
of  my  readers  may  not  hare  noticed  that  at  one  of  the  American 
meetfaigs  an  ardent  exhibitor  was  so  determined  to  show  the 
hannlMsness  of  his  particular  compound  that  he  actually  swallowed 
enough  of  his  own  magnesium  flash  powder  to  hare  sufficed  to  take 
a  portrait  with.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  take  magnesium  oxide 
inwardly,  as  many  of  us  well  remember  happening  in  the  days  of 
our  childhood:  but  the  metal  itadf,  and  with  other  things,  is  a 
brare  undertaking.  I  should  prefar  "  gnn-cotton  "  to  "  gun-paper," 
and  tbe  ready  prepared  gun-aawdost — to  coin  a  word — to  either,  for 
tbe  latter  you  can  buy  ready  prepared,  ■•  I  think  I  once  before  stated, 
while  the  loose  texture  of  the  gun-eottoo  would  lead  to  a  quicker  ex- 
pioaioa  than  expkiaiTe  paper,  seeing  that  as  a  certain  amount  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  is  uted  up  by  tri-nitro-cellulose — to  give  the 
proper  designation — when  it  is  exploded  by  ignition  it  can  obtain  it 
nam  quickly  from  the  iaeieaaed  area  of  the  pulled-oat  mass  of  cotton 
tkaa  from  tbe  flat  ahaat  ti  tlw  H^loaire  paper,  wlUk  iasprisons, 
eonpantiTely  speaking,  no  air. 

Some  one  recently  asked,  at  a  meetfaf  of  OB*  of  the  London  aoeietias, 
if  any  one  had  practically  adopted  qtdaol  as  a  dereloper  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  pyra  I  tbooM,  on  my  part,  like  to  ask  if  any  one  has 
adopted  orthochromatic  platea  to  the  eidnaioti  of  the  ordinary  kind  for 
prnfessiowtl  portrait  photography  t  So  mack  has  baea  said  about  tbe 
gnat  adrantagca  these  platea,  eTSB  wMwt  tha  icww,  fnsiiwii  it  in  tbe 
rendering  of  fleah  tints,  and  actually  ia  cwwiisrsWy  aahiacad  rapidit  r , 
that  one  might  hare  expected  «s»  sow  tkat  tbe  orthoehromatic  pkte 
woold  be  crowned  king  of  tbe  itoAo  amid  shouts  of  "  L*  roi  ttt 
•serf .'  Viwt  Uroi."  Yet  only  tbe  otte  day,  at  the  Paris  Academy, 
we  fiad  a  nember  coming  forward  to  ibow  that  with  well-selected 
eidoand  senaaa  oraty  effect  dwind  eoald  be  obtained  from  coloured 
al«|eeta,  and  as  to  sereanle«  produrtioai,  so  farther  back  than  tbe 
2nd  instant,  Mr.  William  Ooiae,  at  a  Loiidoa  and  I>rovincial  Pboto> 
graphic  Associaticn  meeting,  actually  bring*  two  portraita  of  a 
freckled  mtUr,  one  taken  with  "  ortho,*  and  the  other  with  ordinary 
plate,  and  it  is  a  eonplet*  posxle  to  flad  oat  which  is  the  better  in 
iwpeet  of  sidtaUa  icBderiag  of  the  bmUm. 

By-th«-by,  I  noticed  Mr.  Swain's  denial  of  tbe  ass  of  a  particular 
photographic  purpoee  in  prodnei^f  the  hlocks  for  Punck:  he  is,  of 
course,  literally  correct  in  his  atateOMOl,  bat  his  letter  read  without 
comment  wouU  be  apt  to  lead  tha  omrary  astray.  Tnie  it  is  that  in 
PiHtcA,  and  other  magatines,  tha  highast  elass  of  work  is  done  by 
woodcutting;  but  it  is  also  tme  that  in  Amc4,  as  well  as  theae  otben, 
photography  is  largely  ntiBsad  b  r**''''""i''g  this  illustrationa.  Before 
its  goaral  adoption  the  naoal  node  of  p«aosdnr«>  for  producing  an 
Haitiated  block  was  for  the  artist  to  dtaw  directly  on  to  the  wood 
(and  a  bcautif nl  sort  ace  it  prasenta  for  working  upon).  That  was  the 
last  of  the  drawing,  as  all  the  wkitta  ware  eat  away  so  as  to  gire  the 
fights  in  the  print,  and  the  wood  left  rtamting  for  printing  the  blacki. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  a  mesa  tha  wood  aagrarer  made  of  his  work, 
there  was  no  dirsct  proof ;  tha  drawing  waa  destroyed.  By  the  aid  of 
photography  tha  dnnriag  nada  on  paper  can  ba  reprodneed  by  photo- 
graphy and  placed  on  the  wood,  only  the  photograph  being  desboyed, 
with  tha  doable  adrantaga  of  a  pnfaet  ehaek  apon  the  aograring 
work,  and  a  ^cqne  in  hand  for  the  salt  of  tha  original  picture. 

Fbxk  Lascx. 


OBTHOCIIROMATIC  PLATES  IN  COPYING  OIL 
PAINTINGS.— I. 
BnscB  tha  iatrodaction,  ia  a  comaardal  form,  of  a  bromide  of  silrer 
dry  ylMa  wUiA  haa  hsan  ifseially  tiaatad,  aitW  in  the  formation  of 
tha  ■■iiMiiii  or  at  a  later  alaga,  by  sohjaetiiw  the  plate  to  a  bath  of 
cdoaring  matter  whereby  tha  plate  ia  bum  mors  sansitire  to  the 
pOam  and  red  rays,  aadonbtadly  aaeh  hat  baan  dona  ia  the  way  of 


placing  in  the  hands  of  professionals  and  amateur  gentlemen  a  power 
which  in  days  gone  by  was  certainly  beyond  their  reach  or  "  ken,"  and 
what  was  often  attemnted  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  photographing  oil 
paintings,  or  other  objects  where  a  variety  of  non-actmic  colours 
existed,  and  which  most  frequently  resulted  in  only  partial  success,  if 
not  indeed  complete  failure  in  many  instances,  now  becomes  an 
operation  which,  with  theexercise  of  a  little  ordinary  care  and  thought, 
after  some  practice,  ia  almost  certain  to  yield  results  at  once  satisfactory 
and  pleasing. 

Any  one,  however,  who  for  the  first  time  takes  it  into  his  head  to  go 
in  for  copying  oil  paintings  or  other  similar  subjects  which  are  composed 
of  various  tints  or  colour,  so  as  to  render  necessary  the  employment 
of  a  colour-corrected  plate,  must  not  imagine  for  a  moment  the  whole 
secret  of  success  depends  upon  the  employment  of  a  tilra  specially  so 
prepared,  such  an  opinion  is  at  once  false  and  erroneous ;  and  should  a 
beginner  set  to  work  without  first  giving  anv  thought  to  other  mattera 
which  are  quite  as  essentially  necessary  to  tne  ultimate  success  as  the 
employment  of  a  specially  prepared  plate,  failure  is  sure  to  be  the 
result,  with  the  consequent  irritation  depending  thereon,  which  very 
likely  will  debar  the  party  from  deriving  much  pleasure  in  this  class 
of  work  in  the  future. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  propose  to  ofler  on  this  work,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  pun-ly  practical  way,  and  strive  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  many  pitfalls  which  a  beginner  ia  most  likely 
to  fall  into  i^hen  commencing  the  practice  of  this  most  attractive 
branch  of  photography.  As  to  the  interesting  nature  of  this  class  of 
work,  I  think  but  little  will  be  required  from  me  to  show  how 
attractire  such  a  branch  of  photography  must  be  to  very  many 
amateur  gentlemen  who  might  often  feel  desirous  of  treading  on 
pasturea  somewhat  new  ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  I  imagine  there  are 
still  not  a  few  professionals  who  even  yet  know  but  little  about  the 
employment  of  ooloar«orrected  plates  for  the  copying  of  such  subjects 
as  oil  paintings.  Tm*  it  is  that  even  in  the  gocKi  old  collodion  days 
there  were  those  who  knew  something  of  the  difficulty  attendant  on 
this  class  uf  work,  and  who  even  then  were  not  unacquainted  with 
tbe  employment  of  ooloiired  screens  to  cut  off  the  undesirable  rays, 
still  I  imagine  the  number  of  thoee  who  but  seldom  are  required  to  do 
tlus  class  of  work  in  their  bosiness  are  not  few,  and  hence  when 
the  time  does  arrive  that  they  are  called  upon  to  do  such  class  of  work 
they  are  not  just  at  their  ease  when  setting  about  it.  To  such  also  I 
venture  to  humbly  address  a  few  remarks  in  the  hope  it  may  help 
them  to  orercome  some  of  the  difficulties. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  qtute  recently  when  being  present  at  one  of 
tbe  charming  popular  Hmeligbt  entertainments  which  have  become 
so  famona  in  GUsgow,  ekieny  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Glasgow  Photngraphic  Asaoaation.  On  the  occasion  in  question, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Finlayson,  of  Johnstone,  was  the  lecturer,  and  during  the 
course  of  tbe  evening  Mr.  Finlayson  made  a  fresh  departure  from  the 
u<ual  ose  and  wont  on  neh  occasions  by  interspersing  among  the  set 
of  ulidee  which  be  aelected  for  tbe  evening's  entertainment  a  good 
many  which  were  copiea  from  some  of  the  finest  paintings  of  both  old 
and  modem  master*.  To  my  mind,  such  pictures  were  not  the  least 
attractive  of  those  which  were  projected  on  the  screen  on  that 
occasion,  and  I  know  of  sereral  of  those  who  were  then  preeent  that 
at  once  made  up  their  minds  to  go  in  for  a  shy  at  the  copying  of  oil 
paintings  and  other  pictures  which  they  fancied,  and  afterwards 
make  lantern  slides  from  their  negatives. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  at  least  one  form  of  attraction  attending 
socb  work. 

Perhaps,  first  and  foremost,  the  firrtquestion  that  a  beginner  will  set 
about  deciding,  is  tbe  best  way  of  getting  possession  of  a  supply  of 
suitable  cokmr-corrected  plates,  and  wonder  whether  it  is  better  f>r 
him  to  prepare  tbem  himself  or  to  acquire  those  prepared  by  tlie 
mtnufactiirer».  I'ndonbtedlv,  within  recent  years,  much  time  and 
thought  has  been  given  to  tSis  subject  by  msny  enthusiastic  experi- 
mentalists, and  thoee  of  my  readers  who  had  the  good  fortune  of 
being  present  at  the  lecture  which  Mr.  lV)thamley  delivered  before 
the  members  of  tbe  Ilotographic  Convention,  assembled  at  Glasgow 
the  year  before  last,  must  nave  experienced  much  that  was  inxtructivu 
on  this  point  of  the  subject,  and  derived  no  little  benefit  from  the 
yery  complete  and  lucid  description  he  gave  at  the  time  as  to  the 
action  of  tbe  various  dyes  employed  by  tim  in  securing  the  widely 
different  results  as  shown  br  him  on  the  screen  before  the  very  larpu 
audience  then  assembled.  I  therefore  feel  I  cannot  do  better,  at  the 
outset  of  this  article,  than  to  recommend  those  desirous  of  fully 
understanding  tbe  theory  of  this  subject  to  become  possessed  of  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Bothamley's  kscture  delivered  then,  and  also  those 
given  to  tbe  public  on  more  recent  occasions  by  him  in  which  be 
fully  treats  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Ilut,  after  all  (although  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  desirous  that  such 
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IhowMm  ihould  be  p«»e«ed  by  •»  underUkiiw  tkis  work),  is  it 
•btoIuteW  nec«fwrv  th»t  »in«teur8  wd  pn)fesewnals  should  eo  to  tue 
Mtni  bolter  and  worry  entailed  by  pri'j>arin(j  a  colour  bath,  and  dipping 
.«1  after*arda  dryioR  their  platea  fiom  .uchP  And  although  this 
•permtioa  doei  not  of  necessity  entail  much  time  or  even  trouble  wUen 
A»  operator  U  posseMd  of  special  advanUgcs  in  the  way  of  a  large 
and  commodious  dark  room,  so  as  to  permit  of  an  easy  means  of  drying 
krinir  employed,  atill  I  feel  that  among  tlu-  large  number  of  tliose  liJcely 
ID  undertake  this  class  of  work,  such  would,  in  a  great  measure,  tend 
to  debar  them  frv.m  the  practice  of  it,  were  such  preparation  of  plates 
an  actual  necesaily  on  their  part.  .  ■     ,  i  ,       e 

Luckilv,  however,  tlio  public  are  now  supplied  with  these  plates  ol 
»nch  eiciaient  quality,  that  indi-od  no  amateur  or  professional  either, 
tor  that  pa*t,  need  bother  himself  about  preparing  his  own  supply. 

T.  N.  Aemsthosg. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 
So.  1.— Watso.n's  Cambba  Factoey. 
Tit«  firm  of  Watson  &  Sons,  313,  Hiph  llolborn,  London,  is  now  of 
a  nspectablo  ag«>,  having  been  established  in  18.37. 

For  a  considerable  period  it  was  associated  with  the  sale  of  second- 
kand  optical  aud  philosophical  appmtus;  but  as  photography  ad- 
fknced,  the  then  senior  partner,  the  fate  Mr.W.  Watson,  had  sufficient 
acumen  to  foresi*  the  growing  importance  of  the  voung  art,  and  to 
tiirow  much  of  his  energy  into  its  direction.  To  this  end  he,  about 
«ghteen  years  ago,  entrusted  his  son,  Mr.  Thos.  P.  Watson  (now  the 
Wad  of  the  firm),  with  the  entire  control  of  the  photographic  depart- 
BMnt,  and  under  his  management  the  business  gradually  threw  oil  its 
•xcreacences,  among  others  that  of  a  lucrative  high-class  gun  and 
sporting  trade,  now  transferred  to  other  establishmenti  and  other 
kands,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  complete  optical  establishment  in 
which  photographic  apparatus  occupied  a  leading  postion.  This 
department,  also,  has  been  amenable  to  the  law  of  evolution :  for 
whereas  it  was  originally  confined  to  the  sale  of  applinnces  made  by 
•thers,  the  apparatus  is"  now,  and  has  for  some  time  jmst  been,  made 
in  its  entirety  by  the  firm,  who  have  special  factories  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  one  of  which,  that  of  photographic  cameras,  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

This  factorj-  occupies  a  four-storey  large  building,  and  is  situated 
in  Fulwood-rents,  a  cul-de-tac  off  Holborn  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  shop  and  sale  rooms,  liemembering  the  last  visit  we  paid  to  the 
Watson  factory,  when  it  was  situated  m  Dyer's-buildings,  Holborn, 
as  recorded  in  our  Journal  of  October  22, 1880,  we  could  not  but 
ke  struck  by  the  irreat  advance  that  had  taken  place  between  the  then 
and  the  now.  Not  by  any  means  small  then,  it  is  now,  by  contrast, 
singularly  large  and  complete. 

()n  entering  the  Aftor  the  whirling  sound  of  machinery  in  motion 
apprises  u3  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  veritable  factory.  The  motive 
power  is  placed  in  the  basement,  and  consists  of  a  Crossley  gas  engine 
sapable  or  working  up  to  fifteen  h.p.  In  truth  it  has  a  good  deal  to 
do,  for  the  large  floor  immediately  overhead  is  devoted  to  machines  of 
various  kinds  which  have  been  called  into  requisition  to  aid,  or  in 
■ome  cases  to  supersede,  manual  labour.  The  nature  and  objects  of 
these  machines,  which  seem  to  us  the  very  perfection  of  workman- 
ship, may  be  gathered  from  the  following.  To  one  is  assigned  the 
kbour— and  very  short  work  it  makes  of  it— of  reducing  the  wood  to 
any  required  thickne-ss  by  planing,  or,  more  correctly,  by  means 
aiudogous  to  planing,  for  It  leaves  the  surface  somewhat  rough,  the 
teal  phining  or  smoothing  of  the  surface  being  accomplished  by 
another  machine  standing  in  contiguity,  in  which  the  cutter  is  in  the 
form  of  a  spiral  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  bed  plate.  This 
imparts  a  surface  so  flat,  and  at  the  same  time  so  smooth,  as  to  render 
it  almost  ready  for  the  French  polisher. 

A  third  machine  takes  cognisance  of  moulding  and  grooving,  which 
when  once  set  ensures  all  work  being  absolutely  identical,  so  that  any 
•M  part  made  for  a  camera  of  a  certain  size  would  fit  any  other 
camera  of  like  size,  and  also  ensures  that  all  parts  finished  on  it  will 
he  exactly  similar  in  pattern  and  length  of  moulding,  &c. 

MAcliiiie  No.  4  is  devoted  to  recessing,  and  shaping,  and  trimming 
tlie  t&pe  of  the  shutters  of  the  dark  slides.  We  cannot  speak  as  to 
the  speed  at  which  the  others  are  driven,  but  incidentally  we  learned 
that  the  cutter  in  this  particular  machine  runs  at  the  speed  of  4500 
aeTolutions  per  minute. 

Of  sawing  machines  there  are  four,  each  intended  for  work  of  a 
^ncial  class.  One  of  them,  of  the  band-saw  fraternity,  was  employed, 
when. we  saw  it,  in  cutting  out  circles  for  bases  of  large  studio  Stands. 
The  others  are  employed  variously  for  cutting  up  or  grooving.  One 
t  remarkable  saw  which  was  in  use  was  cutting  so  cleanly  as 


to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  portion  of  wood  severed  had  just 
left  a  plane  rather  than  a  saw ;  the  oddest  thing  being  that  when  the 
saw  was  stopped  we  found  it  composed  of  huge  shark-like  teeth,  each 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  instead  of  fine,  small  teeth, 
which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  use  for  such  work.  Another,  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  acts  seemingly  by  the  sides  of  the  teeth  of 
the  circular  cutter,  and  is  employed  for  gauging  dark  slides,  the  edges 
of  which  it  cuts  and  finishes  simultaneously  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preclude  any  further  touching. 

It  seems  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Watson  to  make  and  put  to- 
gether the  various  parts  comprising  a  camera,  and  to  keep  such  parts 
in  a  state  ready  for  being  in  any  reasonable  quantity  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  finishers.  In  one  room  we  saw  thus  stored  away  litei»lly 
immense  numbers  of  such  parts.  One  recess  was  loaded  with  base- 
boards, another  with  bodies,  another  with  dark  slides  or  their  com- 
ponent parts,  and  so  on,  and  these  in  aU  the  various  sizes  that  are 
made.  Two  advantages  are  claimed  for  this :  first,  that  it  enables  an 
order  from  the  sale  shop  to  be  quickly  executed,  from  six  to  twelve 
being  usually  taken  from  this  uufinished  stock  room,  and  given  out  ta 
be  finished  together ;  and  secondly,  that  thus  remaining  for  some  time 
in  a  partially  finished  condition  still  further  conduces  to  the  wood 
being  well  seasoned. 

•oncerning  the  wood  itself,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  stock,  already 
sawed  up  to  the  approximate  thickness  and  stacked  up  for  seasoning. 
Mr.  Watson  does  not  consider  the  wood  fit  for  employment  in  camera 
maki"^  until  it  has  undergone  this  seasoning  process  for  at  least  two 
years. 

The  various  floors  are  each  devoted  to  some  special  department. 
On  one  of  these  is  the  brass  shop,  where  all  the  brass  fittings  of 
cameras  are  made ;  here  are  vices,  turning  lathes,  di-illing  machines, 
and  a  staff  of  assistants.  The  lathes,  saws,  &c.,  in  this  shop  are 
all  driven  by  steam  power,  and  the  same  system  with  regard  to 
fitting  to  gauges  is  applied  to  the  brass  work  as  to  the  wood  work, 
and  the  pitch  of  all  the  screws  are  made  to  Whitworth's  standard 
gauges.  The  brass  work  for  cameras  in  it.'i  entirety  is  made  here, 
Messrs.  Watson  considering  that  the  Midland  quality  goods  are 
neither  suiliciently  neat  nor  solid  to  match  their  cabinet  work ; 
therefore  aie  made  hinges,  bolts,  side  rods,  &c.,  in  fact  all  excepting 
screws,  which  Messrs.  Nettlefold  hold  a  monopoly  for,  and  which  must 
be  obtained  from  Birmingham.  In  addition  to  the  small  camera 
brass  work,  the  rack  work  for  heavy  studio  stands  is  also  prepared 
here  throughout. 

There  is  besides,  on  the  premises,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  with  forge, 
where  are  made  the  various  cutters  employed  with  the  machines. 
To  such  a  degree  of  excellence  have  these  cutting  tools  been  carried, 
that  one  piece  of  wood  which  we  saw  tongued  into  another  piece 
was  such  a  perfect  fit  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  if  one  could  put  a 
piece  of  glue  in  his  mouth  and  then  breathe  upon  the  junctions,  they 
would  not  only  never  separate,  but  would,  when  trimmed,  defy 
detection  as  to  existence.  The  whole  of  the  cutters  used  for  the 
machines  have  been  made  at  their  own  factory  and  from  their  own 
patterns,  it  having  been  found  that  ordinary  cutters  as  used  in  the 
trade  were  totally  useless  for  the  special  high-class  work  they  were 
required  for,  and  also  for  the  very  hard  wood  that  is  used. 

At  tha  time  of  our  visit  a  considerable  number  of  hands  seemed  to 
be  employed  on  the  new  "  Acme  "  camera,  which  is  evidently  having  a 
run.  Although  all  the  individual  parts  of  this  camera  are  made  by 
machinery  as  far  as  machinery  is  applicable  to  its  production,  yet 
after  everything  is  finished  it  occupies  over  two  weeks  for  a  highly 
skilled  workman  to  put  together  and  fit  a  full-plate  one  for  being 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  warehouse.  The  thinness,  lightness,  and 
rigidity  of  this  camera  have  caused  a  run  on  it  which  severely  taxes 
the  output  of  the  factory,  although  about  one  hundred  hands  are 
employed  in  the  various  wood  and  brass  departments. 

We  ought  also  to  mention  that  the  upper  part  of  the  warehouse, 
813,  High  Holborn,  is  also  used  as  a  manufactory — the  top  floor  for 
lens  grinding,  and  the  next  for  high-class  optical  brass  work,  micro- 
scopes, surveying  iustruments,  lens  mounts,  iris  diaphragms,  &c. 
The  floors  below,  consisting  of  shop  and  first  and  second  floors,  are 
fitted  up  as  show  rooms  and  offices,  and  the  basement  as  packing 
room  in  the  front,  and  this  floor  being  somewhat  extensive,  the  back 
is  partitioned  off  and  serves  as  a  dark  room  for  demonstrations  with 
optical  or  enlarging  lanterns. 

Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons  have  been  extensive  contributors  to  various 
international  exhibitions :  being  confident  in  their  ability  to  compete 
favourably  in  their  specialities  with,  as  they  allege,  any  house  in  the 
world,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  compete  wherever  honour  and 
glory  (and  recompense)  were  to  be  obtained ;  therefore  they  have 
shown  successively  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
Adelaide,  Melboui-ne,  London,  and  various  smaller  exhibitions ;  and 
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this  eoofidence  seema  to  hare  been  warranted  by  results,  they  having 
receired  no  leas  than  nxteen  awards,  fourteen  of  which  were  the 
bi^Mat  gireo,  and  the  other  two  werB  the  first  obtained  by  them  in 
earlier  days,  when  the  present  hi^  class  at  their  work  was  coming 
only,  and  was  not,  as  now,  in  level  working. 


CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE  PAPERS. 

OS  THE  USE  OP  DBY  PLATES  Di  PHOTO-MECHANICAL  WOBK. 

By  W.  T.  Womtsos. 

TirsLTa  months  moo,  when  any  one  asksd  me  if  dry  plates  eoald  be  used 

for  pboto-Iitho  aodkindisd  negatiTea,  tha  answer  was  that  there  were  no 

'.?>e  market  to  be  depended  npoa  tiring  the  abaolate  dear  lines 

tiyiorsaeesss,    Nowlam  glad  toaay  thattheraara  twobranda 

t><i>  maA«ttha*giTan«eativasqaileaigood  aa  tbewetptoeew 

at  its  beat.     This  word  tnl  will,  no  doabt,  reoUl  old 

revorse  of  pleasant,  in  ths  minds  of  many  who  bad  to  pat 

up  with  troubles  that  a  drjr-plata  woikv  of  to-day  knows  nothing  aboat 

Now,  in  the  ease  of  bother  the  operator  eaa  get  oat  of  it  by  opening  a 

Irsah  box  a<  plates ;  then,  no  mattsr  how  mach  care  waa  taken,  the 

MM*i»—  aoold  not  be  mads. 

Tha  two  btaads  e(  dry  plates  alhidad  to  above  are  llawaon  Sk  Swan's 
photo-msefaaaieal,  and  England's  rapM  eUoride,  and  apon  either  plats 
negatHaa  ■"»*«»»  te  ^loto-litbo  or  photo-aineo — line  or  graioed— may 
>-■  'lone  eqnal  to  tha  Met  wet-plate  nagatiTS,  and  with  infinitely  more 
C'..-taJnty  and  far  loas  trouble. 

Xbsss  platsa  may  be  doralopsd  with  etths*  pyrooallie  or  hydroqninooa, 
the  last  being  psrl^  tha  bast    For  tba  aaka  of  thoas  who  would  like  the 
formohe  I  oae,  tbsy  aia  bars  giTsn  :— 
Pyro  and  ammonia: — 

Btoce  Ptmoaluc  Aen>  Bot^nos. 

Mata-Msnlpfaits  of  potaah 1  onneaL 

BromidsofpotMh „ MO  grains. 

DissoWe;  than  add  one  oanaa  cffjimaWi  aeid;  th«i  aiaka  op  to  ten 
cuneea  with  water. 

DsTSLomMal: 

Btod(  pyro.  as  abors t  oaneaa. 

Water 18       „ 


Liqoar 
Watsr  . 


I>BTxi.oraa  No.  fl. 
nla,  -880 


1  oonee. 
19  I 


Vat  a  DonMl  a^asiiN  oso  two  paiti  el  Ko.  1  to  one  part  of  No.  2. 
tjtc^JOia  Mid  wai  soda  :— 

Btoci  Boumoti  PnHMiixic  Aero. 

Msta-bisnlphita  of  potash   3  ooness. 

Branide  of  potash „ MO^mbs. 

Water " 

PiaaolTC:  then  add  one  < 
OUMsa  with  water. 

Dbtblokb  Now  L 
Stock  pyro,  as  abota S  < 


8 
of  pyrofaUto  acid,  and  make  op  to  ten 


Water  . 


18 


DwmjofWM  No.  S. 
Satoralad  aoiatiaa,  washing  aoda. 
ForanarmalatpoOTnaaasichtvartiolRo.  1  to  one  part  of  No.  2. 

Bydroqtdaaas  daralopsr : — 

SoLcnoK  Ko.  1« 

, 80  grains. 

its  of  potiuh   ISO      >i 


HjwUUuiDOBa 
Msta-kinlphit 
Bfomida  of  potaab 
Water.. 


6 
SO 


SoLmoa  No.  3. 

Caostic  potash,  pars  stick  300  grains. 

Watar..  ..::... ..^ »      .. 

For  a  normal  szpoaora  oaa  equal  parte  of  No.  1  and  No.  3. 

Do  not  waste  time  and  pUtaa  trriag  the  ferrous  oxalate,  as  it  is  the 
same  with  tbsae  aa  with  ordiMiypWaa:  it  {errooa  oxalate  girea  a  good 
a«^H«,a«j  of  tha  ab0T«dfmlqp«iwaald  bare  given  a  better,  <M  under 
ao  ffmisMfaafii  wUlftmmi  amlals  ftf*  as  good  a  rttuU  at  eithtr  pyro  or 
hwdnouinoHt, 

For  tbaaa  plataa  moeh  mora  light  a^ba  oaed  in  the  dark  room,  in  tact 
ahoaldbaasad,  sothat  thawfaotamcgwaa  ofthe  davalopmeot  can  be  seen 
Two  lliiiiliisasM  of  hUsd  tabtie  will  bo  found  qoita 


Urn  •■acaDy  aaesptad  Urn  Uk  a  pboto-litbo  negative  is  that  it  most 


be  dense.  Never  mind  about  anything  else  so  long  as  it  is  dense.  This 
is  wrong.  Get  as  ranch  density  as  yon  can  without  clogging  up  the  lines; 
but  the  first  consideratioo  is  absolutely  clear  lines.  Get  this,  and  the 
density  is  of  little  conseqnenoe.  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  * 
grey  negative  will  err  on  the  other  side. 

For  making  grained  screens  for  half-tone  type  blocks  these  plates  are 
a  perfect  boon,  it  being  so  ea^  to  get  screens  free  from  stains  and  spotSi 
a  condition  of  things  not  always  possible  with  wet  plates.  Besides,  the 
density  required  can  be  obtained  at  one  operation  instead  of  the  risk  of 
clogging  ap  entailed  by  the  operation  of  intensifying  with  mercury,  &a. 

A  few  words  as  to  theee  sersens  may  be  acceptable.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  half-tone  blocks  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  variety  of  these  screens 
ranging  in  density  from  a  grey  to  almost  a  jet  black,  the  lines  in  each  case 
being  perfectly  clear.  For  each  picture  to  be  reproduced  a  screen  must 
be  oaed  that  will  best  soit  it.  For  a  fiat  picture  use  a  thin  grey  screeo, 
whilst  for  a  hard  black-and-white  portrait  use  the  dense  screen. 

The  grained  negativea  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  screen  must  b« 
dsTsloped  BO  as  to  get  the  lines  clear.  Density  must  not  be  aimed  at,  it 
being  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 

For  collotype  work  the  wet  process  has  no  advantages  over  good  d^ 
plates,  ss  with  car?  and  skill  quite  as  good  negatives  of  ordinary  subjects 
may  be  made  upon  dry  platea  as  upon  wet,  and  that  with  less  trouble  and 
mote  eertainty,  whilst  for  colour-rendering  the  dry  plate  gives  the  best 
lesolts. 

Dry  plates  ean  be  stripped  or  reversed  with  just  as  much  ease  aid 
certainty  as  wet  plates. 

It  the  mirror  be  need  tor  making  reversed  negatives  for  collotype,  patent 
plate  glass  mast  be  assd,  and  this  would  be  too  expensive  from  the 
necessary  taiforea  and  other  causes,  so  stripping  must  be  resorted  to; 
and  I  will  here  give  you  the  method  I  have  used  with  unvarying  success 
since  1B84.  The  opetatioos  are  simple  and  easy,  and  its  certainty  may 
be  judged  from  the  tact  that  I  have  never  met  a  brand  of  plates  that  U 
does  not  snit 

1 .  Clean  a  few  glass  platas  a  size  larger  than  the  negatives  to  be  stripped, 
soak  them  in  weak  aeia,  mb  both  sides  with  a  clean  rag,  and  rinse  under 
the  tap ;  then  eoat  with  the  following  solution  :— 

Gelatine    2  drachms. 

Water    20  ounces. 

Satorated  aolntioa,  ehioine  alum 6  drops. 

Soak  gelatine  till  soft  in  tha  water  previously  mixed  with  the  chroma 
alam ;  then  melt  and  filter  the  flood  over  the  wet  plate  and  stand  up  ta 
dry.  Tbaae  plataa  improva  by  keeping,  so  a  lot  may  be  prepared  at  ona 
operation. 

8.  Clean  back  and  edgsa  of  nagative  to  be  tomed. 

8.  Flaea  upon  a  levelling  stand,  and  cover  with  as  much  collodion  as  K 
will  hold  without  rnnning  off. 

4.  Let  this  film  of  eollodion  set  thoronghly  right  through. 

$.  Immerse  tha  nsgatlTS  in  clean  oold  water,  changing  occasionally 
Qntn  the  greasy  appaaiaaea  ia  qoite  removed  and  the  water  flows  over 
the  film  qaite  evenly. 

8.  Immerse  the  negatiTS  in  a  dish  containing  fluoric  acid,  two  drachms; 
water,  one  hnndrad  winwt.  Bock  the  dish  until  the  corners  of  film 
show  signs  of  eoming  looas ;  then  remove  and  wash  under  the  tap  both 
front  and  back. 

7.  In  a  dish  of  clean  walar  put  one  of  the  gelatinised  plates  the  gelatine 
film  up.  Now  plaee  the  negative  face  down  upon  the  surface  of  water, 
whan  by  a  little  careful  management  the  film  will  leave  the  glass  and  float 
upon  the  sartace  of  watorTNow  raise  the  ghtss  plate  gently,  carefully 
adjast  the  film  in  poaitioo,  then  lift  the  two  slowly  from  the  dish,  and 
with  a  soft  squeegaa  sactfully  expel  tha  water  from  between  the  glass 
plate  and  the  film. 

8.  Flood  with,  or  immerse  in,  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  then  place  on 
a  rack  to  dry. 

When  it  is  desired  to  have  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  negatives  upon  on« 
plate,  they  are  strippsd  as  above.  Then  a  plate  the  requisite  size,  pre- 
viously gelatinised,  u  placed  on  tha  bench  and  covered  with  water,  tha 
films  being  Ufted  from  the  water  and  placed  in  p  sition  one  by  one  ;  when 
all  are  in  positicn  ]^aea  a  piece  of  mackintosh  cloth  over  all,  then  squeegee 
well. 

The  proecas  given  ban  is  perfectly  safe,  and  if  one  or  two  pomts  are 
attended  to  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  taming  the  most  valuable 

The  important  points  are,  always  clean  the  back  and  edges  of  ncgaliw, 
else  the  Uny  shreds  of  gdatine  asaally  left  on  the  back  of  gelatine  cega- 
tives  will  be  detached  'Sj  the  fluoric  acid,  and  will  git  between  the  tihn 
and  ghua  wfan  atiippcd,  and  being  so  very  attenuated  will  be  ditficolt  ta 
dislodge^ 

Be  sure  and  get  a  good  film  of  collodion  upon  the  negative,  so  that  the 
stripped  fifan  is  eaaiW  handled,  and  any  risk  of  fiilling  prevented.  Be 
sura  the  film  of  collodion  is  thoroughly  set  before  immersion  in  the  water, 
else  a  portion  of  the  film  wUl  be  opaleaoent.  When  this  does  happen, 
Iksod  the  plate  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  methylated  spirits,  and  removs 
tbs  eoUodkn  by  nibbing  gently  with  the  fingers,  then  wash  and  djy  .and 
try  sgain.  , 

Stripping  fiiin*  are  not  dry  plates  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  are 
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I  tHM  to  Mm*  mdM  th«  heading  I  b*Te  ehoaen,  lo  I  viU 

"^T^»^,A  .71^-^*?--;  th.  roll  holder  M.drtrippmg 
\^Jnm^J^!lrSg&mMu development  need  only  be 
OMtaot plua  gU-TprJwioaJy  ooUodkmued.  and  when  the 
i  iinnoJtld  O^Ims^W  U  in  iU  right  position  'ofcollo'yP«. 
I  if  •nH«Mn  lM«iMd  for  Hhar  or  piatinaiD  printmK  can  be  ntrippea 
i^lh*  QflMl  wv-    The  Vergm  fllmt  feed  upon  coUodionised  glass  are 
jntt  ••  oMfnl,  u  alto  are  Pomphrf^'i  fllmi. 


jporcign  iflotea  ani  iflctoa. 


U.  Ownm  haa  poUiahad.  mia«r  the  title  of  Proeidii  PMograpUquu 
Mi>  Colnn  tAnilin$,  an  intereating  deicripUon  of  the  various  »PPl'c»- 
tiooa  ol  aniline  eoloan,  with  photography,  to  decorative  purposes,  l  no- 
Icnuha  on  glaM  paper,  ivory,  mother-o' -pearl,  *c..  are  coloured  with 

thtttpfl '•  •>""  H>«  picture  itseU  being  in  some  colour,  or  else  the 

groand  upon  which  it  is  printed  or  transferred  to.  In  the  first  case  the 
atnntiTe  subsUnce  is  chromatcd  albumen,  in  the  second  asphalt  ine 
book  girea  dew^ptions  of  how  to  decorate  articles  the  surface  of  which  la 
not  flat,  and  how  to  prepare  the  necessary  film  negatives ;  also  there  is 
•  nUhar  minate  description  ol  the  aniline-lichtpaos  process. 


A  COBBISUXDIKT  of  V AnuiUur  Photigraphe  recently  found  himself  in  a 
little  hamlet  in  Normandy  with  a  dozen  negatives  to  develop,  and  jast  as 
he  was  about  to  set  to  work  it  struck  him  that  the  only  available  water 
wai  extremely  ealeareoos,  and  that  he  had  only  four  hundred  grammes  of 
(•rrous  oxalate  wharewitli  to  develop.  After  a  little  consideration  be 
incoiwfnllj  adopted  the  following  expedient :— He  took  a  litre  of  the 
water  and  brought  it  to  the  boil,  then,  adding  fifty  grammes  of  the 
(•rrous  oxalate,  an  inaoluble  precipitate  was  obtained  and  filtered  off. 
The  filtrate  was  again  brought  to  the  boil,  and  twenty-five  grammes  of 
Itrrons  ozalat*  added.  A  second  time  the  filtrate  was  taken,  and  again 
a  third  time,  thai  some  water  was  obtained  which,  though  not  pure,  still 
kUowad  M.  Bigoin  to  develop  liis  negatives. 


la  the  Wochenblatt  Dr.  Stolze  indicates  the  following  as  the  best  means 
of  modifying  a  landscape  negative.    The  following  solution  is  prepared : — 

Water    100  parts. 

Dextrine   4     „ 

Bngar 5      „ 

Bichromate  of  potassium  3     „ 

Then  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added ;  the  liquid  has  an  ammonical 
tmell.  This  mixture  is  used  to  cover  the  back  of  the  negative.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  drain,  then  the  plate  is  dried  in  an  horizontal  position  at  60°, 
and  while  it  ia  itill  warm  it  is  placed  in  a  printing  frame  with  the  image 
next  the  glasa,  and  is  exposed  to  daylight  until  the  film  has  become  in- 
•olnble  in  the  shaded  parts.  A  photometer  may  be  used.  The  plate  is 
then  fatstad  again  to  C0°  by  artifiuial  liyht,  and  very  fine  powdered  graphite 
is  applied  wiib  a  badger  biush.  The  graphite  only  adheres  to  those 
paru  which  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light.  When  suHficiently 
letouchid  the  whole  is  c<>llodionised  and  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  then 
waahed  until  the  jdiow  tint  disappears. 


Ln  France,  M.  Nad«r  has  patented  a  process  for  rendering  photographic 
prima  permanent.  According  to  the  patent  specification  this  process 
renders  all  photographs  in  silver  salts— whether  upon  paper,  films,  or 
gl***  "Pror,*— absiliitely  permanent.  It  is  claimed  that  it  may  be  used 
lor  all  photographic  prints  npon  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  or  the  corre- 
sponding silver  sails,  and,  generally  (.peaking,  for  all  gelatine  emulsions, 
whatever  the  support  may  be,  provided  the  pictures  are  :— 1.  Normally  ex- 
voaed.  2.  Devtloficd  with  pyrogallic  acid  or  ferrous  oxalate,  so  as  to 
be  somewhat  more  powerful  than  usual.  3.  Washed  in  water  aocidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  and  then  laid  in  a  bath  of  the  following  composition,  in- 
tenJed^to  produce  permanency,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a  platinum  toning 

Water  1  ]itre 

PUtinum  chloride  1  gramme. 

Pure  nunc  acid   20  to  30  c.c. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  bath  has  acted  safficiently  a  small  cnttmg 
ol  a  picture  treated  in  the  same  way  is  thrown  into  a  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent  soluuon  ol  chloride  of  copper ;  this  should  n  t  attack  the  platinum 
pictnre.  Thus  the  hot  baths  and  long  exposure  of  the  print  required  by 
the  platinum  process,  as  it  is  usually  worked,  are  done  away  with.  Between 
eaen  ol  the  above  operations  the  print  must  be  thoroughly  washed  in  cold 
water.  The  above  toning  bath  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  different  sorts 
of  emulsions  used.  All  baths  and  solutions  are  used  cold,  and  exceUent 
pnnts  may  be  obtained  by  short  exposures. 


M.  LiiBBBT  is  still  oontinning  his  experiments  in  reproductions  of  spec- 
tacular scenes.  He  has  lately  taken  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  different 
scenes  in  Le  Petit  Due,  as  played  at  ihe  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  which  difiei 
trom  most  theatrical  photographs  by  being  stereoscopic. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[A  Commnnicatioa  to  the  Ipswich  Photog-raphic  Society.] 

Th8  subject  our  Secretary  has  induced  me  to  bring  forward  this  evening  is  one 
covering  a  very  wide  area,  and  to  attem]>t  to  investigate  the  chemical  changes 
involved  in  every  photographic  operatiou  wliich  has  yet  been  performed  would 
occupy  a  very  considerable  time.  I  sh.ill  merely  endeavour,  therefore,  to  ex- 
plain the  part  which  chemical  action  plays  in  the  working  of  photography  as 
most  generally  practised  at  the  present  day.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the 
gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  is  now  the  article  we  should  be  least  able  to  do 
without  in  our  own  photographic  work  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  without 
the  dry  plate  there  would  be  no  Ipswich  Photographic  Society ;  this  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Daguerreotype,  the  calotype,  and  the  collodion  processes, 
which,  at  different  periods,  have  beeo  those  generally  employed.  In  the 
Daguerreotype  the  sensitive  plate  was  j)repared  Ijy  exposing  a  silvered  tablet 
to  the  action  of  iodine  vapour,  which  combines  with  nietallic  silver  to  form 
silver  iodide — 

Agj  -Hj  =  2  Ag  t 

Subsequently  bromine  vapour  was  employed  with  ioiUne.  By  a  short  expo- 
sure in  the  camera  a  latent  image  was  produced  which  appeared  wlien  subjected 
to  the  vapour  of  mercury.  Hyjjosulphite  of  sodium  was  used  as  the  fixing 
agent  as  now,  though  I  believe  that  at  the  time  Daguerre  introduced  the  process 
no  perfect  method  of  fix<ition  was  known. 

The  calotype  or  Talbotype  process,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
Fox  Talbot,  seems  next  to  have  held  the  field.  It  seems  likely  that  paper 
negatives  are  once  again  to  become  popular,  though  iu  the  calotype  the  image 
was  formed  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  now  it  is  iu  the  sensitive  film  on  the 
surface. 

This  paper  was  prepared  by  floating  it  on  a  ."solution  of  iodide  of  silver  in 
iodide  of  pota.ssium,  and  washing  slightly ;  the  paper  prepared  was  of  a  prim- 
rose colour,  and  would  keep  for  years.  Previous  to  exposure  in  the  camera  it 
was  excited  by  gallic  acid  and  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  being  brushed  over  it,  and 
afterwards  developed  by  the  same  cliemicils. 

This  process  was  superseded  by  the  collodion  process  of  Scott  Archer,  which 
is  still  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tlie  glsuss  jilates,  previously  coated  with 
collodion  (a  solution  of  guncotton  in  ether  and  spirit)  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
an  iodile  (generally  cailmium),  were  sensitised  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  thus  forming  silver  iodide — 

Ag  NO3  -I-  Cd  I  =  Ag  H-  Cd  NO3. 

The  latent  image  produced  by  exposure  in  the  camera  was  then  developed 
by  pyrogallic  acid  with  either  acetic  or  citric  acids,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  in 
tlie  film  jihayiiig  an  important  part  in  the  ojieration.  The  negatives  were  finally 
fixed  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

I  have  now  come  to  a  matter  with  which  most  of  us  are  better  acquainted — 
the  gelatino-bromide  dry  plate,  though  I  dare  say  but  few  of  us  have  ever 
actually  pre]iared  one,  and  tlieir  manufacture  on  a  small  scale  is  scarcely  to  be 
recommended  ;  their  superior  sensitiveness  and  gi'eat  convenience  soon  led  to 
the  displacement  of  the  collodion  process,  though  this  has  still  some  staunch 
adherents  who  maintain  its  superiority  ;  and  I  believe  that  for  some  purposes, 
as  transparencies,  it  is  admitted  to  be  unexcelled.  In  this,  gelatine  (the  vehicle) 
is  allowed  to  soak  in  water  in  which  bromide  of  ammonium  has  l>een  dissolved 
and  then  the  mixture  is  liquefied  by  heat ;  to  this  a  solutiou  of  nitrate  of  silver 
iu  distilled  water  is  added  gradu.ally,  well  stirring,  and  the  emulsion,  as  it  is 
called,  is  heated  for  some  time  (this  and  subsequent  operations  mu-t,  of  course, 
be  performed  iu  a  non-actinic  light) ;  bromide  of  silver  is  thus  formed — 

Ag  NO3  -f  (NHJ  Br  =  Ag  Br  -f  (NHj)  NO,. 

Some  more  gelatine  is  then  added  to  the  emulsion,  which  is  then  allowed  to 
set  to  a  jelly  ;  the  next  operation  is  to  get  rid  of  the  ammonium  nitrate,  which 
is  done  by  cutting  the  jelly  up  iuto  small  pieces  and  allowing  the  soluble  s.alt 
to  be  washed  out  with  water.  Alter  being  heated  and  straiued  the  emulsion  is 
now  ready  for  coating  plates. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  What  change  occurs  on  the  film  by 
exposure  to  light  on  the  camera,  so  that  we  can  eventually  oljt.iin  a  negative  by 
development  ?  We  have  bromide  of  silver  in  a  minute  state  of  division, 
suspended  in  gelatine.  We  know  that  most  silver  compounds,  when  in  con- 
tact with  organic  matter,  become  decomposed  by  light ;  we  have  only  to  place 
a  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  our  hands  to  ascertain  this  ;  aud  other 
silver  salts  are  much  more  sensitive.  There  are  several  tlieorit  s  afloat  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  "latent  image,"  and  the  question  can  han  ly  be  considered 
as  finally  settled. 

The  solution  that  is  apparently  regarded  as  the  correct  one  in  Hardwich  and 
Taylor's  Phototjniphic  Vliemislry  is  that  the  change  is  molecular,  i.e.,  that  the 
molecules  of  silver  salts,  where  acted  upon  by  light,  are  altered  aud  rendered 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  are  peculiarly  suscejitible  to  the  action  of  the 
developing  agent.  A  molecule,  I  may  say,  is,  as  the  atomic  theory  has  it,  the 
theory  which  is  universally  accepted  by  chemists  as  attordiug  the  most  rational 
explanation  of  the  constitution  of  chemical  comjiounds,  the  smallest  particle 
of  m.atter  which  can  exist  iu  an  uncombiued  state  ;  a  molecule  of  silver  bromide 
would  consist  of  one  atom  of  silver,  represented  by  the  formula  (Ag.),  aud  one 
atom  of  bromine  (Br. ). 

A  molecule  must  consist  of  two  atoms  at  the  least,  .ind  thus  we  have  a  mole- 
cule of  silver  represented  by  Ag., ;  the  symliols,  in  addition  to  being  shorthand 
for  the  name  of  the  element  or  compound,  also  rejireseut  the  combining  weight 
aud  the  volume. 

The  theory,  which  till  recently  has  met_with  general  acceptance,  and  which 
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Ckptaia  Abocjr  broim  in  his  w«ak,  i*  ttet  th*  tUm  bromide  i»  reduced  by 
UfcLt  to  Mtb-bcomid*  (Xgf  BrL  the  fie  Mrtlnn  of  tbia  ■ab-bromide  of  conne 
depeadinc  on  the  iatennty  of  the  aetinie  nj*  of  lijgbt  upon  the  vuioos  ]«rt« 
of  the  object ;  thie  matter  ia  neoeoarily  inrolred  in  great  obacnrity,  and  no 
chaafc  can  be  detected  by  any  meani  is  <ke  Urn  before  and  after  expoetir^  but 
we  kDOw  that  then  is  a  so-called  Istwt  iwate  which  becomes  peneptibie  by 
the  aettoo  of  derdoping  agents ;  poedHy  seoe  dar  we  may  hare  a  pioeeae  in 
wliieb  tkeee  will  be  nnneceesajy,  as  wt  may  hare  a  direct  image  formed  in  the 

IheiMj   having  ■wm  sapportan  is  that  electricity  is  sufficient  to 
:  the  fcimUou  of  the  MM!  i■■g^  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 


beaa  iarssHptlM  what  he  calla  the  photo- 
epaied,  and  mSUk  he  states  are  producible  from 


t  appeal* 


I  is  vefy  stranju 

Mr.  CSuey  Lea  ha5  recently 
salts  of  silver  which  he  has  prepared, 

the  haloid  salt*  of  ailrer — i.e. ,  the  chloride,  bronide,  and  iodidcP— by  the  action 
of  IMlt  as  wall  as  by  pnrrty  chemicsl  meauf,  liU  photo-bromide  consisting 
of  nncr  snb-bromide  in  combination  with  silver  bromide  ( Ak,  Br,  Ag  Br),  the 
snb-bromide  fomriag  hot  a  small  ustyotUoB  af  the  wholei  This  photo-bromide 
a  insoluble  in  stroac  nHrie  acid,  WUM  tka  Hb^fomid*  Matlf  b  Terr  sotmbl* 
in  it;  and  as  tUa  Omct  reeatvea  stiaag  eaalmatisa  l>  alker  ways,  iti 
to  ta*  the  OM  mo*  pnMur  oofiaeL 

Wa  asw  wm*  to  co—iiler  tha  aetioB  of  darclopfaig  tf/att,  which  are  all 
powerftaUyiedndav  bodies,  giwdy  of  osyfto.  I  taka  pyragalUc  add  Arst  aa 
the  developer  in  Braefalue:  tkia  is  man  aarrectly  tarmed  pyiatallol,  aa  it  ia 
not  an  acid  at  aS,  bat  a  pheaol,  tboo^  it  is  formed  by  heatinc  callie  acid 
when  it  sublimes ;  it*  chemical  name  ia  trihydrozybeoaeae,  andL  Uka  many 
other  namaa  of  organic  chemical  campoaad%  not  rsmarfcable  tor  facerity, 
thgrt  maMsliig  its  chamiwl  cwiatUiM  m  a  benaaa*  dariratire.    We  hare 

nanoL 

(MoMxybeusM,  or  earbsiie  aaUL  C,  H,  OH. 
PandihydroxTbeBseBa,  C,  H«  (OB  V 
Pyicfalkil  (tf&ydroiybeBiaM).  C,  &t  (0H|^ 
As  I  kmn  said,  pyrosalloi  is  an  luiniliii  afaaorber  of  ozygan,  and  it  is  ased 
wttk  petMk  im  gaa  ■aalyais  m  a  meaas  of  mtlaiatlin  the  qaantity  of  oxygen 

rjujiWiil  ia  «aly  aeti**  In  an  alkaUM  madlam  lu  action  on  silrer  sub- 
)tk  ammiwh  shows  that  it  ratean  tka  sUrer  to  the  metallic  sUte, 
I  bnaida  hsiog  farmed— 

C  H4  (OBI^  -»-  2  Ac,  Br  ••■  S  (NHJ  OH  a 
2  SH4  Br  -•■  3  Ag,  -*-  H,  0  -t-  (c;  H,  OH,  -f  0). 

The  action  of  the  amooninm  bromida  which,   in  addition  to  pyro  and 
nimoaia,  is  naad  in  thia  developer  apjitoW  to  eoosist  in  diminishing  the 
momaA  it  stlrar  fab-brsmids  tujM*  it  biiag  diaaolTad  by  the  ammonia. 
Bat,irmtMbbeamplayed,tha*»«lyi«lHadbyIi|hl  is  is  a  great  measnre 
ring  to  the  (utuwtiuu  oTa  aumpii— d  win  the  sab-bromldr,  which 
aet«i  apoB  by  tka  demtoper  m  the  bnarfda  itaaif ;  hence  the 
.  of  bnmids  admlarihto  ia  limitod. 
By  ■ateg  ati wif  am—la  mom  aflter  tramUe  is  dlsaolrrd,    If  amount  be 
in  exeem  of  ttrntaanmarT  to  anply  a  gmJial  aggragatJon  of  silrer  on  thoee 
ftU  oo  whiok  Ifea  dapoitt  haa  aliaady  Uua  flaea,  a  veil  most  rtsolt  orcr  the 
whole  sorfaea. 
By  osiiw  a  stiuBgm  pyro  eolatioo  •  mon  npU  rsdnctioo  of  the  bromide 
riU  he  cflMtod ;  hmtm  a  too  rtroBC  aolitba  wooM  caaee  Ibg. 
Ia  pUea  of  pyro^dlol,  a  saw  iimioftr,  hrdroqaiBOML  or,  to  give  it  ita 
vnmttmtMai  aama,  paradihydrocyhaMM^  ii  meeting  with  mach  farour. 

lfcfci—l>iaL<Vtl«<OHW  AlwffltoMMtlhaneariaiatiTaofpyTo;  in 
<li>  Jopmiat  It  bewiiBee  oxidissd  to  qaiaoa*— 


«neallad,a 
Itaa  HtiiW 


wiUI 


C  H4  (OH),  +  O  >  C^  H4  O,  ^  H,  O- 

wUsk  ia  a  Ugfat  Tallow  body,  aad  oOMeqaeatly  this  deretoper  is  ttm  tna  tka 
>aMiMHM1>eiflaa«fpym    WBk  kydreqaiaea»  ammoHia  appaan 
^^  •     •        •  rkydntaeof  tbeOxadalkaliaa 


ami  eooMqaaatly  the 


HTdrozyUmiaakydrochlarato[XH«OH  HC 
daeJapmsat  ailnaa  oxida  gaa  (N«  O)  baeamas 

*ts 


itBl 

tothatliiL 


OH  Hd)  has  also  been  need,  bat  daring 
foimed,  which  is  said  to  canes 


I 


Thia  is  a  solntioa  of  herons 

of  potSMia'ozakto,  fenwm  salphato  mixsd  with  potasaie 

oxalate  fgrmiag  teiooa  oxalate  aad  ■otaade  salpbata,  tka  temar  beiag  dia- 

aotved  by  tke  cxcam  of  potaaair  oxalate  pnaaat— 

ICtC,04-t-r*80,«PeC,04  ^K,ao,. 

TUa  la  abe  a  powerful  iwladag  ^art,  haaamiag  ozidiaed  to  ferric  salt— 

e  re  C,  O4  >  6  Ag,  Br  a  6  Ag,  >  rt,  Br,  -I-  3  Fe,  (C,  0«)» 

Tin  dilferenoe  in  tke  alate  of  ika  irao,  bafiire  and  after  derelopment,  ie 
nadily  shown  by  the  aetioB  of  reagaatai 

Mphtlea  of  sodinm  aad  polasaiam  m  aflaa  aaed  to  iiiaesiie  pyro  in 
aoiatioa,  aad  alao  to  piareat  tke  Urn  haiinailt  ataiaad  daring  daraU^OMBt ; 
they  appear  to  act  aa  ozygaa  ahaorbma — 

Ka,  80,^0  St  Na,80«; 

thoogb  I  prefer  to  aaa  pyro  dry,  aa  tkaaiaaauue  of  eodinm  solphata,  a  great 
natMaar,  eaa  kanlly  b*  eoaeidand  dmlralla  ia  a  deralopi^  aelntiaa. 
Ika  aaa  of  alam  sabaaqaaat  to  davoloftoat  appaan  to  Ear*  a  tonghaning 

~  T  imT^T  *It.  1  n  iiittn  tHWag.  Ml  fitlBg  Ti  n fJ "'"     I*  *• 

~  I  to  rapnaaat  tti*  aetiaa  ky  a  ikamlnsl  asaatioa.  tkoagh  gelatine 
I  afam  kaee  probably  tka  prupmfy  af  ^'■""'■g  into  soma  Uad  of  chemical 

iployed  ea  developers,  the 

tketr  carboaataa— an  rarionaly  ased 

aaargetleaUy.   Whoa  the  fixed 


alkalies  (potash  and  sods)  are  used,  the  films  do  not  appear  to  be  so  muck 
stained  with  the  develop«r  ss  Kith  ammonia. 

The  next  operation  ia  to  place  the  nr^jstive  in  the  fixing  bath  so-called,  sa  it 
renders  the  image  permanent  by  removing  the  silver  bromide  unacted  upon 
by  ttie  l^ht :  were  this  not  done,  of  course  the  image  would  be  impartially 
redaeed  on  exnoeore  to  light  Hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  the  fixing  agent  in 
general  use,  though  other  ealts,  as  potassium  cyanide  and  ammonia,  can  bo 
nse<l.  This  salt  is  properly  called  thioaulphate,  it  being  considered  to  be 
sodium  sulphate  (Xa,  SOJ,  in  which  one  oij-gen  atom  has  been  replaced  by 
•ulphur-  N.,S,0^ 

Tliis  salt  acts  by  double  decomposition — 

Na,  8,  O3  -I-  2  Ag  Br  =  2  Na  Br  +  Agj  S,  0^ 

This  silver  hyposulphite  combines  with  excess  hypo,  sodium  forming  the 
soluble  double  salt-  Ag,  8,  0„  2  Na,  80^ 

There  is  another  donble  salt  formed  when  the  hypo  is  not  in  excess— 

Ag.SjO,  Na,S,0^- 

which  is  but  sparingly  soluble ;  hence  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  hypo 
be  not  too  much  economised. 

After  fixation,  a  clearing  bath  of  acid  and  alum  is  frequently  employed,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  tnoronghly  wash  off  the  hyiio  first  or  the  hypo  will  be 
decomposed  thus : — 

Na,8,0.  +  2  Ha  =  H,0  +  SO,  +  2  Na  a 

An  operation  somctimaa  aeoessarv  to  perfect  or  improve  a  negative  ia 
iatensificstion.  This  ia  generally  done  by  the  application  of  a  soluble 
mercuric  salt  (as  the  chloride)  to  the  film,  whereby  a  deposit  of  mercury 
by  galvanic  action  takes  plaoa— 

Hg  CI,  +  Ag,  -  Ag  Hg  CT^ 

The  ammonia  next  applied  converts  the  mercurous  chloride  into  mercoroua 
ammooiuni  chloride. 

2  Hg  a  +  2  (NHJ  OH  =  SH,  Hg,  CT  -t-  NH^  CI  +  2  H,  0 ; 
and  Ag  a  -t-  2  HU,  OH  =  Ag  NH^  NH,  CI  -h  2  H,  0. 

On  tka  otkar  band,  nagstirea  may  be  reduced  by  application  of  a  solution  of 
potaasinm  (anieyaaide  and  hypo  ;  the  action  taking  pUtce  here  would  probably 
M  rednctioD  of  the  farrieyaiilde  (K,  Fe.  Cy„)  to  ferrocyanide  (K^  Fe  Cy,),  the 
oxygan  formed,  wiWahig  with  the  silver  of  the  imsge,  would  as  silver  oxide 
(Ajh  0)  be  reawvad  b*  tka  bypa 

Having  reviewed  taa  varioos  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  production 
of  a  negative.  I  now  oome  to  the  consideration  of  positive  prints,  the  end  to 
which  the  negative  ia  the  valuable  means.  Printing  on  albumenised  paper  is 
probaUy  the  method  with  which  the  minority  of  us  are  Iwst  sciiuainteif,  and 
u  cntitIM  to  first  mantioa. 

The  ordinary  sensitised  paper  of  commerce  is  paper  wliich  has  been  coated 
with  ammonium  chloride  and  albumen,  sml  then  rioate<l  on  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  silver  chloriile  formed  by  reaction  between 
the  ammonium  chloride  and  silver  nitrate — 

Ag  NOk  -f  (NH«  a)  a  Ag  CT  +  NH,  NO,— 

silver  nitrate  shall  alao  ba  pnaant  This  nitrate  of  sOrer  is  responsible  for  the 
milklnsas  notieeabla  whan  priata  are  immersed  in  water  before  toning,  owing 
to  the  chloridea,  sulphates,  and  carlwnatea  present  ia  ordinary  water  precipi- 
tating the  teapectivv  silver  salla. 

At  tha  aama  tiam  wkaa  tke  paper  ia  floated  a  compound  of  silver  and 
albamea,  termed  albuminate  of  silver,  is  formed ;  the  albumen  h.is  also  a 
mafhanlnal  aetioa  ia  kaapiag  the  layer  of  sensitive  salts  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper. 

Albumen  is,  as  we  know,  white  of  egg,  and  as  eggs  are  seemingly  more 
abuodaat  oa  tka  Continaat  than  here,  the  greater  part  of  onr  albumenised 
paper  ia  mada  abroad. 

The  oaauBardal  ready  aaiwlliiiil  paper  has  also,  I  believe,  a  small  quantity 
of  acitl  added  to  imptova  tta  keeping  qualities. 

Chloride  of  silver  on  axpoaan  to  lignt,  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter, 
as  slbumenised  paper,  beoMncs  dsrkeneii  to  subchloride — 

2Aga  =  Ag,a-hCL 

This  Ubentad  chlorine,  if  nitrate  of  silver  be  present,  combines  with  its 
silver,  formlag  chloride  of  silver  sgain  snd  free  nitric  acid. 

Tha  albuminate  of  silver  present  is  redikned  by  exiiosure  to  light  to  a  sub- 
oxide (Ag^O).  This  subonde  when  scted  u]>on  by  hypo  ia  converted  into 
melsUic  silver  and  silver  oxide,  which  is  dissolved  to  a  great  extent.  The 
hypo  also  removes  tha  subchloride  of  silver,  leaving  a  certain  amount  of 
metallic  silver  from  it. 

Toning  oonsiste  eaaeatially  in  the  de|>osition  of  gold  or  some  other  metal 
npoB  the  silver  of  the  print ;  before  toning  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  free 
nitrmte  of  silver,  otherwise  nitrste  of  gold  and  chloride  of  silver  would  be 
formed  by  double  decompoeition.  The  toning  hath  generally  used  consiaU  of 
a  aolutioa  of  chloride  of  gold  and  any  salt  in  wliich  a  fixed  alkali  is  combined 
with  a  weak  acid.  AceUtee  and  alkaline  carbonates  are  ca(>able  of  precipitat- 
ing gold  from  a  neutral  aolntion  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  In  the 
acetate  hath  the  following  change  takes  place — 

2  An  a,  -t-  Na  C,H,  0,  =  An,  +,Na  C,  CI,  0,  +  3  H  CI. 

Bicarbonate,  phosphate,  tungsUte,  bilmrate,  and  possibly  other  salts  of 
sodium  or  potaasium  may  ba  used,  Int  the  action  in  all  cases  is  the  same,  \-iz. , 
a  gilding  of  tha  sflvar  particles  of  the  print  with  a  deposit  of  gold.  The 
varying  ionae  obtaiaod  with  different  siilts  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fineness  or 
othinrise  of  the  precipitated  gold  particles,  as  weU  ss  to  the  amount 
pradpitotcd. 

In  addition  to  gold,  other  metals,  ss  uranium  snd  copper,  may  be  used 
where  uranic  salts  are;     Used  with  gold  they  become  reduced  to  urauous  and 
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|Hlj[llili  foU,  and  «ra  raooomtad  to  unmlc ;  but  there  an  otb«r  proc«8M6 
te  wfaek  BiMlnm  it^U  1«  drpoidtod  oo  tb«  (>riut 

ta  lite  VtiBta  the  cbMnioU  dunwa  i*  nuunir  the  some  u  that  in  hxuig 
•Mm  »lii.  br  Jbrmatlon  of  lolnbU  douLK'  mIU,  but  other  reactions  are 
hMifwl  M  iUt«L  It  wiU  abo  b«  note-l  timt  from  the  .lecomiKwine  actira 
«r  wida  OB  hypo  it  la  adrfaahU  that  the  alknhuity  of  the  hxing  bath  be 
HMfwi ;  thki  b,  of  eoom,  easily  aMertaine.1  by  u»ing  htmns  imper.  itie 
IhoroaghMM  oTtbo  robaeouent  waahlog  i»  alio  of  tlie  utmost  imiwrtance,  as 
ttw  d%M«t  tfw»  of  hypo  1< 
totlMbMUbiUtTorthil 

Is  add  a  Uttia  of  tha  ao-»i>i>u  luuioc  »>  •m^.v.., -^  »  ,^ 

lodfaM  to  atanh  paato  to  aoma  of  the  waahing  water,  when  if  any  hyi>o  te 
|««Mit  tha  ooloor  wOl  ba  imtKntXj  lUacharged,  owing  to  formation  of  iodide 
aad  latrathkmate  of  sadiom. 


fhypolefX  in  the  print  is  fatal  to  its  i>eriuanence,  owing 
this  salt  A  ready  tiwt  for  the  (ietermining  its  absence  is 
I  sOHakUnl  iodide  of  starch,  made  by  ad-ling  a  solution  of 


to 

Alpha 

deTaio|iinant  «  j,     .~~  ..«»»<,-  , — ,  ■-  -  . 

tha  saiwrior  saaaitiTaDeaa  of  ailTar  bromide  to  chloride,  as  well  as  to  its  con- 
joncUon  with  geUtine  instMMl  of  albumen,  much  more  sensiUve  to  light  tlian 
tliat  joxt  refeired  to. 

Tha  Alpha  paper  U  geUUno-chloride,  and  though  not  so  sensitive  as 
Inadda  U  yat  much  man  so  than  albumen  chloride  paper.  The  reactions 
ooconliig  are  of  tha  same  natora  as  described. 

rtatiaum  printing  is  a  metho.1  baring  probably  a  great  future  before  it, 
•wing  to  iu  abaolate  permanence,  and  is  afready  talcing  the  place  of  sUver  to 
aooM  axtaut. 

Tha  nUumaJt  of  this  process  is  that  the  salte  of  platinum  are  reduced,  ».«., 
tha  matal  is  set  free,  by  ferrous  salts,  aud  that  ferric  salts  when  exposed  to 
Hght.  nn<ler  favourable  con.Utions,  become  reduced  to  ferrous.  The  reactions 
an  thoa  represented— 

Fe,3  CjOi  =  2  Fe  C-Oi  +  2  COj^ 
Fwilc  asalsto.  Fcnonsoxftlata. 

3  K,  Ft  CI4  -f  6  Fe,C,04  =  Fe,  C1«  +  2 Fej  3  CjOj  +  6  K  Ca  +  3  Pt 
rWan  HsIliiMt  irf|iii<— iiisi 

Fe,  3  0,0,  +  3  KjC,  0,  =  2  Fe«i  Kj  3  0,0^. 

PotftMie  oxalate. 

The  ferro-pmssiate  process  is  another  metho<I  of  printing  from  the  negative, 
alio  much  nsed.  This  also  depends  on  the  sensibility  of  ferric  salts  to  light. 
A  paper  bnished  with  ferric  citrate  exposed  to  light,  has  its  iron,  where 
aziwaad,  reduced  to  ferrous  salt.  Now  ferricyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  blue 
pnclpitate  (Tumboll's  blue)  with  ferrous  salts  but  not  with  ferric;  this 
nagsnt  is  accordingly  applied  to  the  print  after  exposure,  and  the  light- 
affeeted  parts  become  proportionately  coloured. 

I  hart  now  another  process  to  consider,  one  not  in  general  use  by  amateurs, 
tboogfa  onr  Society  has  been  fortunate  in  baring  a  practical  demonstration 
bfoagbt  before  it  by  Mr.  Cade.  Tliis,  the  carbon  or  autotype  process,  depends 
Bpco  tha  aeodbility  of  the  bichromates  to  light.  The  paper  is  prepared  by 
CMtiiig  with  a  solution  of  pigmented  gelatine  ;  it  is  then  floated  on  a  solution 
of  bidiromate  of  potassiom  or  ammonium.  By  the  action  of  light  in  presence 
of  geUtine,  these  bichromates  become  reduced,  some  of  their  oxygen  combin- 
ing chemically  with  the  gelatine  rendering  it  insoluble — 

2  K,  Cr,  O7  =  2  K,  Cr  O4  +  Cr  O3  +  0,. 

ftr  tha  action  of  hot  water  the  soluble  parts,  ».«.,  those  unacted  npon  by 
^^  u«  remored,  and  the  image  remains  in  pigmented  gelatine. 

be  absorbed 
half  the  employSsot  the 


IWj^a  . ,„ „ 

TTie  bichromates  are  dangerous  poisons,  and  may  be  absorbed  through  the 
akin.    I  saw  it  stated  in  print  the  other  day,  that  ha"   '  '    '      "   " 

principal  carbon  works  suffered  with  this  disea-se. 

I  think  I  have  now  touchwl  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  majority  of  photo- 
giSDhic  processes,  and  if  I  have  not  made  myself  clear  in  any  way  I  shall  bo 
«I«d  to  mre  any  further  explanation  that  is  in  my  power.     I  only  hope  that 

"T*.**?"*"  ""*'  ""^  photographer  who  sets  to  work  with  an  intelligent 
appNwiation  of  the  chemical  changes  he  sets  in  motion  ha.s  a  considerable 
adnntage  oTer  one  who  riews  these  interesting  reactions  as  merely  mechanical 
and  baa  no  other  method  than  "rule  of  thumb."  J.  C.  Wigqis. 


VEGETABLE  DEVELOPERS  AND  ORGANIC  DEVELOPERS. 

^fi.1 '^'i'*'?  '"  fami7/«  M.  Mercier,  a  chemist,  writes  regarding 
tagetable  developera :— "  In  the  course  of  recent  studies  of  photo- 
«r»hio  developers  I  was  led  to  experiment  with  a  variety  of  vegetable 
!2?!!^°®''''  .  P°«,»«88  *''e  property  of  becoming  oxidised  in  contact 
with  the  air,  under  the  action  of  light,  gradually  assuming  a  deeper  and 
aaeper  degree  of  colourisation.  Such  are,  for  example,  6s6rinG  or  cala- 
bwino,  a  dairative  of  the  Calabar  bean,  of  which  it  is  the  active 
principle,  and  which  is  much  used  for  the  treatment  of  various  diseases 
of  the  eye  hsAnno,  when  pure,  has  a  considerable  resemblanca  to 
f„r^!S^'  >^.  moisture  with  great  facility,  and  is  rapidly  trans- 
fc.^^  ^?  '  "~n«'y.  '^1°'''^  'iolet  black  substance.  The  solutions 
keep  badly,  c.pec.ally  in  bottles  which  are  not  quite  full,  and  take  on 
Uwre  Uso  a  rfeep  violet  colour.    My  experiments  were  made  with  a 

SinUon  «!,•  r^  ""1'*°  B^P^mes  of  carbonate  of  potassium.  In  this 
ao^tion.  which  is  perhaps  rather  too  dilute,  the  image  developea  very 
S^^ii    ",'  "'  1  ".developes,  and  in  from  ton  to  fifteen  hours  a  negative 

«hi5^ ''""''•  •"""f'^u"'  '^'"K  ^^'^^  "''«  *^°^  developed  w°th  iron 
Othydroqumone,  IS  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour.    In  this  way  positTvM 

me  addition  of  sulphate  of  soda  be  omitted  the  negative  developes 


more  rapidly,  but  the  solution  becomes  very  rapidly  altered.  Uotor*^ 
tunately,  ^serine  is  expensive,  costing  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
francs  per  gramme ;  therefore,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  as  a  photo- 
graphic curiosity.  It  is  also  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  that  I  mention 
certain  vegetable  infusions  which  give  results  that  are  appreoiable,  U 
not  very  practical,  such  as  the  infusion  of  mullsn — flowers.  Thes« 
flowers,  when  freshly  pulled,  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  but  becoma 
black  when  exposed  to  air  and  light,  aud  should  be  stored  well  heaped 
together  in  bottles  covered  with  tinfoil.  If  an  infusion  of  them  be  mad* 
in  water  containing  five  per  cent,  spirit,  and  ten  per  cent,  carbonate  of 
potassium,  be  added  to  it,  and  then  the  infusion  be  used  to  treat  an 
exposed  gelatino-bromide  plate,  one  will  obtain,  after  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  a  negative  in  wliich  the  parts  which  have  been  subjected  to  tha 
action  of  the  luminous  rays  will  stand  out  visibly.  A  concentrated  infu- 
sion of  green  tea  gives  sharper  results  :  an  imago  is  obtained  in  which  the 
details  are  perfectly.distinct.  One  may,  for  example,  take  fifty  grammes 
of  tea  and  infuse  it  in  a  hundred  grammes  of  water,  and,  after  having 
squeezed  out  the  infusion  and  filtered  it,  one  may  add  fifteen  to  twenty 
drops  of  piue  ammonia,  after  which  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done 
except  to  place  the  exposed  plate  in  the  liquid,  and  to  wait  a  few  hours, 
Chinese  ink  gives  analogous  results  ;  in  this  case  it  is  the  tannin  which 
acts,  just  as  in  the  tea  and  the  muUen.  A  warm  infusion  of  these 
substances  reduces  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  cold  infusion  reduces  bromide 
of  silver  exposed  to  light.  It  is  probable  that  many  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, such  as  fresh  walnut  water,  the  juice  of  which  rapidly  darken* 
when  exposed  to  air,  would  have  a  similar  developing  action.  Guaiacum, 
which  contains  a  very  easily  oxidised  resin,  produces  much  more  rapid 
effects.  It  is  sufficient  to  pour  a  warm  solution  of  ten  grammes  of  car. 
bonateof  soda  in  a  hundred  grammes  of  distilled  water  upon  thirty  gramme* 
of  guaiacum,  which  has  been  previously  moistened  with  alcohol  at  90* 
(but  not  turned  blue  by  the  action  of  light),  in  order  to  have  a  developing 
liquid.  When  an  exposed  plate  is  dipped  into  it  the  image  appears  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  a  negative  is  obtained  full  of  details,  excessively  light, 
and  with  a  very  peculiar  yellow  tint."  With  regard  to  the  foregoing  and 
organic  developers,  M.  Eugene  Ackermann  writes  in  La  Nature: — 
"Having  read  a  recent  notice  concerning  vegetable  photographic  de- 
velopers, and  thinking  it  might  interest  your  readers,  I  wish  to  point  out 
other  two  substances  which  possess  the  property  of  becoming  gradually 
oxidised  under  the  action  of  air  and  light,  and  of  consequently  assum- 
ing a  deeper  and  deeper  colour.  They  are  thalline  and  kairine  —  two 
substances  recently  introduced  as  materia  medica,  and  said  to  be  anti- 
pyretics. These  substances,  whether  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution, 
when  placed  in  contact  with  a  little  paraldehyde,  are  not  long  of  becom- 
ing coloured.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  kairine,  which  is  the  sub- 
chloride  of  methyltetra-hydride  of  oxyquinoleine.  The  colour  assumed 
by  the  thalline  is  a  brownish  green,  gradually  becoming  brown,  while  the 
colour  of  kairine  is  at  first  red,  then  a  brownish  red.  It  was  in  the  conrs* 
of  certain  researches  concerning  the  alkaloids  that  I  had  occasion  to  verify 
these  two,  reactions,  which  took  place  even  when  the  quantities  of  the 
substances  employed  were  small.  The  price  of  these  solutions  would  be 
moderate,  and  one  would  have  the  advantage  of  using  solutions  of  an 
exact  composition,  which  could  hardly  be  the  case  with  vegetable  in- 
fusions. With  regard  to  the  reaction,  I  think  that  the  paraldehyde 
becomes  retransformed  into  tha  aldehyde  for  tha  laduoiion  of  both 
substances." 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ELECTEICITT  ON  DRY  PLATES. 

[A  Comumuication  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photoffraphers  of  New  York.J 
I  WAS  much  interested  a  short  time  ago  in  an  account  of  a  demonstration 
given  before  an  English  Society  by  Mr.  F.  Greene,  wherein  he  intended 
to  prove  that  a  facsimile  of  a  coin  could  be  impressed  upon  the  moist  film 
of  a  dry  plate  by  the  action  of  a  ctirrent  of  electricity  passing  between 
the  terminals  of  a  battery,  one  of  which  was  immersed  in  an  acid  solution 
and  the  other  connected  with  and  rested  upon  the  coin  laid  on  the  film  of 
the  plate,  the  latter  being  also  immersed  in  the  solution.  After  tha 
current  passed  for  a  short  time,  the  coin  was  removed  and  the  plate  put 
into  a  developer.  Soon  a  distinct  negative  image  of  the  coin  appeared. 
The  experiment  showed  that  by  electric  action  and  without  the  aid  of 
light  an  impression  was  made. 

Knowing  from  some  experiments  made  by  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  John  K. 
Paddock,  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  on  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
bromide  film  of  gelatino-bromide  paper,  resulting  in  proving  that  it  was 
nearly  a  non-conductor,  I  hesitated  to  believe  that  the  result  obtained  by 
Mr.  Greene  was  entirely  due  to  direct  electric  action,  but  imagined  that  it 
might  be  the  result  of  some  secondary  effect  induced  by  the  electrio 
current.  With  a  view  of  investigating  the  subject  further,  I  invited  Mr. 
Paddock  to  carry  on  a  series  of  experiments  under  my  direction,  ani 
supplied  him  with  a  dozen  3i  x  4J  gelatino-bromide,  and  also  the  same 
nnmber  of  gelatino-chloride  plates,  the  latter  being  of  English  manufac- 
ture. He  has  recently  handed  me  a  report  of  some  of  his  experiments, 
which  is  substantially  as  follows : — 

FiBST  Set  op  Expeeimehts, 
A  bath  of  muriatic  acid,  two  drachms ;  water,  ten  ounces,  was  first 
made.    Two  gelatino-chloride  plates  were  placed  in  the  bath  in  a  hori- 
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soBtal  poaition,  filmi  npwmid,  and  oo  on*  sasted  a  silTer  half  dollar  coin, 
and  «i  tba  otbei  a  talnx  dime.  The  battny  oooaisted  of  five  Leclanche 
^h  eoDiMetad  in  aeriea.  The  eleetoie  emrrent  was  then  passed  through 
tba  tirf^rti/Mi  for  thirty  aeeooda,  bom  the  positiTe  platinoin  pole  in  the 
f<)|ati«M»  to  the  negative  platinoin  pola  on  the  coin.  After  keeping  the 
pkktea  in  a  pjro  and  potash  developer  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  the 
inace  of  the  eoins  waa  faintly  dlaoeniilila.  PUta  marked  No.  1  shows 
tba  leaolt.    Manly  a  taint  outline  of  the  eaiaa  will  be  obaerred. 

^  tbitd  geUtino.«blaride  plate  waa  imaaraed  in  the  aolation,  having 
th^^nAMinatinfl  on  tba  film,  bat  no  eutxent  was  paasad  throogh.  Mo 
iiii|ai«iinii  was  obtained  on  davalofBaat. 

A  fonrth  plate  of  tba  same  brand  waa  anapeoded  film  aid*  downwards, 
bomantally.iaabatbalwater.  AmbbsKtabewasoBrriadoBdertbesola- 
tioa  until  the  mootb  of  it  waa  ona-fooitta  d  an  inch  away  ttam  the  centre 
«<  «n™  Then  a  aammt  of  hydrogea  ^a  was  sent  through  tbe  tabe,  and 
in  «-««»;png  at  tba  mootb  gradoally  apjaad  over  the  film.  When  plaoed 
in  tbaSwlopac  tba  plate  tuned  a  daap  black  colour  over  tba  aotire 


SaooBB  Sbt  or  Exnaomrrs  with  OiXATUio-BaoMinE  Puras. 

Hm  platna  ware  all  immanad  in  •  mviatie  acid  bath  as  before,  and 
uiiiiiaiilriil  in  tbe  same  way.  On  tbe  fbrat  plate  was  plaoed  a  half  dollar 
ailvar  eoia,  having  the  adgea  and  ona  fMa  proteeted  with  wax.  The  on- 
pcotaetad  iaae  was  plaoed  in  contact  with  the  dry  film,  and  eamantad  at 
tba  wlgna  with  wax,  and  then  immctasd  in  tba  acid  batb,  tba  negative 
pola  bsiBg  flomiflM  to  the  coin.  Tba  eoiient  coold  only  act  on  the 
aadsr  aUa  ot  tba  oein  next  to  tba  Urn.  Tbe  current  was  then  passed 
tbxoo^  tor  two  f«"n«<M  In  laiaiac  tba  eoin  fraa  the  piata  a  small 
pottaoD  of  tba  aolntioa  worked  in  oDdat  tka  adga,  iririah  •pp**'*  i"  *^ 
'  ok  appaaranea  abown  in  Uia  iiilliiig  diae;  bt  pwoc  to  inunar- 
ia  tba  davelepar  nothing  waa  uiiaaiiad  on  the  plate.  After  develop- 
ior  aavsnl  miaotaa  a  dense  blaek  4ise,  with  a  taint  marking  of  tbe 
ea  tba  eoin,  waa  obtained,  bat  it  was  nothing  like  a  aatiataetory 
I  or  fanslwila  o(  tba  eoin.    In  plata  Mo.  S  tba  paenliarity  of  tbe  disc 


Willi 


Other  eoins  of  oopper,  a  Oannaa  aoin  (alloy  twcntv-five  per  cent,  of 
r),  and  an  angravad  copper  ptata  lasting  oo  Iha  fUm,  with  the 

)  triad,  hot  OB  M^  plaoed  in  tba 


an  euaiavad  eoppei 
It  pwMig  aa  bafota  1 


A  third  aat  of 
in  aehloridacf 
«aiaa  aa  abova,  bat  tba 


immarnon  of  eblorida  plates 
^  electric  earrsnt  and  silvar 

«■•  aat  ■•  satisfactory,  only  indistinct, 
Aafalopment. 
A  plala  waa  oMialsoad  aai  aoias  •(  wioaa  kiada  pcaaaad  down  npon 
tba  Am.  On  ^lalmaiiwl  Ikt  iMMaiHH  aaaa  oat  aa  good  aa  when  no 
«laetrieil3r  •••  «apl^«d.  Halaia  >  *ova  tha  aOaet  vary  elaa^y.  It 
ahooldbawaaMaaad  that  if  a  eblorida  ar  braaida  rilw  fUm  ba  stripped 
faaaaaappartaadbaaobiaetadtoaaBitaatof  slautileilypasahig  directly 
iikmt^  a  eroaa  asatjoa,  ttia  Aba  will  hiaaksn  at  tba  aagativa  pola  by 
I  of  tba  iilvw  mH  la  tba  Aba. 

I  el  Mr.  Paddoek  aad  mfmM  it  that  tbe  bladianiag  afTeet 
liatbaflbalatbataaolt  olthaMiBriag  utOaa  tl  bjitotm  fmt, 
I  in  Ha  aaaeeat  itata,  la  ooalaal  oMb  tba  Itaa  by  tba  MBxant  o( 
alaetiieity  | — -^  bstwuaa  tba  two  aolsa,  and  not  to  tha  eomnt  alone, 
aa  itatadlor  Mr.  Otasna.  TUa  ba,  ia  part,  proraa  by  canaiag  a  itnam  of 
to  impiaga  nalil  tba  film,  liiiawil  in  water;  when 
I  film  hlaclrsna  laariiali  liba  tha  iliw  oblriaiil  with  the  waxad 


{ MSit  to  tha  affeet  o(  a  Ugb  laaaiaB  eoifaat  (aaeh  aa  la  obtaiaad 
ty  aa  iadaatina  eoil)  en  a  dry  plate,  I  bsva  baaa  mnah  ialsraatad  ia  aa 
'  I  by  i.  Brown,  "  On  Figniaa  Prodoead  bjr  Bleetrie  Aelioa  oa  Pboto- 
ie  Dry  Plates."  pabhsbed  ia  tba  Umdim  PkiUnopkUml  Umtuku, 
[rapiodacad  ia  tba  Jaaaary,  IMO,  laaaa  of  tba  ifsisriewi  .Toaniaf  of 
JVatempJby.  In  pbolographing  tba  diaahaiga  bat  waa  tba  alactrodes  of 
aa  iadaaliaa  aoil,  Mr.  Biowa  waa  lad  to  tatbar  axparinaat  oo  tba  affect 
«<thaoanHtwbaoavpliaddirsatlyte  tha  aia.  Ha  oMaiaad  anna  hi- 
tHMllag  laaulta.  tha  aoat  iiapnrtaat  of  wUeb  waa  tha  diaaovan  that  aa 
Bt  so  aligfa*  aa  to  ba  iariaibia  to  tba  «ya  ptodaoad  an  im- 


oak    Haaaya 

ivadiaebarga 

on  develop- 

an  pcodoeed  partly,  at  leaat,  by 

I,  wtthoot  Iha  latarTaatiao  of  a 

ba  oaoaliy  nadantood  aa  a  purely 

tanstigatinn  may  abow  that  we 

afldaaca  on  tbe  ralation  of  dec- 


I  oo  tbe  film  ol  aa 
*•  Tba  foHfriw  asMlta  woold  go  to 
«v«r  or  fat  tha  tba  ia  aot  nsidad  to 


oiriUyl 

photo-ahanieal « 
aavabaaa a aaw  kiad of  < 


tr^^toH^ 


tba  axparimaata 


carried  on  in  afaaolate  darkness. 


CO  that  Iha  ay*  ndgbt  aMihr  detect  Iha  laaat  iiaee  of  tbe  indnctive  corrent. 
o-"'^-  ia  ngwd  to  tUt,  buoof.  ia  atatad.  If  a  taint  red  lic^t 
id.  it  aagbt  pnvaat  tba  iaoMaet  alaetrie  sparks  irom  being 
Plataa  m  astrama  MOiiMvaaasa  wen  amployad,  and  it  is  poa- 
ribla  they  may  ban  baaa  iBpnwid  with  tba  faiat  VJfA  not  seao  by  tba 
era. 

A  abort  time  ago,  with  tbe  ■laiitanni  of  Mr.  Oaorga  M.  Hopkins,  of 
Iha  BtfitUt  Aumieam,  I  tried  a  Urn  ozpaiiiaeota,  mom  aapeeiaUy  with 
•  riwr  » Iriif  hi  I,  fcat,  what  tha  ariial  ilartrlwU  wriiiMW  <f  a  section 


of  an  nndereloped  and  developed  geUtino-bromide  film  is;  and,  secondly 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  what  eSect  an  invisible  induced  electric  current 
has  on  a  wet  and  dry  surface  of  a  gelatino-bromide  film. 

First,  then,  I  prepared  two  sections  of  plates  of  exactly  the  same 
length  and  widdi  (four  inches  long  by  one  inch  wide),  wrapping  tinfoil 
around  each  end,  and  marked  respectively  A  and  B.  A  is  the  developed 
and  fixed  seoUon ;  B  is  tbe  plain,  undeveloped  portion.  These  in  turn 
were  laid  npon  a  block  of  pure  paraffin  wax,  and  then  connected  with  a 
battery  of  six  standard  gravity  zinc  and  copper  battery  cells,  a  Bergmann 
Wbeatstone  bridge,  and  a  Thompson  reflecting  galvanometer  (the  most 
delicate  that  is  made),  and  carefally  tested  as  to  the  amount  of  current 
they  (the  plates)  would  conduct.  After  spending  nearly  two  hours  in 
conducting  these  experiments,  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  there  is 
no  conductivity  in  the  gelatine  fiim  containing  the  salts  of  silver.  The 
only  measorement  we  did  obtain  amounted  to  over  a  million  ohms  resist- 
ance, which  is  equivalent  to  infinity.  There  was  no  difference  either  in 
a  devekqied  or  plain  film. 

From  an  eight  by  ten  gelatino-bromide  plate  of  medium  rapidity  we  cut 
oil  four  strips,  one  inch  wide  and  eight  inches  long.  These  we  respec- 
tively laid  on  a  paraffin  block  and  experimented  with  on  induction  coil 
mn  by  five  cells  of  a  medium  sized  bichromate  plunging  battery.  We 
wrapped  the  tinfoil  about  an  eighth  of  on  inch  in  width  around  the  end 
of  each  strip,  and  connected  them  uith  the  fine  wires  from  the  secondary 
polaa  of  the  ooil.  The  by-pass  points  of  the  coil  were  separated  about 
two  inches,  to  force  the  current  to  pass  over  the  wires  and  across  the 
section  of  the  strip.  Tlie  wires  were  covered  with  a  piece  of  silk  cloth  to 
prevent  any  light  that  might  come  from  them  from  striking  the  plate.  A 
very  weak  indnoed  current  was  gtnerated  and  kept  up  for  two  mioutes. 
The  strip  marked  C  was  thus  treated.  Next  a  strip  marked  D,  subjected 
to  tbe  same  onrient  for  tbe  same  time,  was  moistened  with  water.  In 
each  case  no  current  in  tbe  darkness  of  the  room  was  observable  to  the 
eye,  but  when  looking  cloaaly  at  the  strip  the  nose  detected  the  peculiar 
odonr  of  oKone.  A  tiiird  strip,  marked  D,  was  then  held  in  the  air  at 
right  angles  to  tlie  passage  of  the  spark  passing  across  between  the  two 
by-pasa  points  of  tba  iadaation  coil,  these  being  aboat  one  and  a  quarter 
inenes  apart.  MaoMfOoa  discharges  were  allowed  to  play  against  it  for 
about  a  minute,  aad  saamed  enough  to  fog  it  badly.  Lastly,  a  fourth 
strip,  marked  F,  was  laid  oo  tba  paraffined  cake,  the  by-pass  points  drawn 
apart  and  tlie  full  force  of  tbe  indneed  cnnent  put  on.  A  bluish  light 
glowed  all  around  it ;  the  current  was  observed  to  leap  across  in  the  air 
about  half  an  inch  above  tbe  strip,  showing  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  film 
had  no  attraction  for  it.  The  distance  between  the  wires  connecting  it  to 
the  strip  waa  deeteaaed  one-half ;  still  the  current  would  prefer  the  air  to 
the  plate. 

I  plaeed  all  the  four  strips  (C,  1),  £,  F)  in  one  tray,  and  poured  over 
them  a  pyro  and  potash  developer,  containing  two  grains  of  pyro  and  four 
groins  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  tbe  ounce.  In  about  a  minute  and  a 
half  tlie  films  of  all  commaneed  to  turn,  and  after  three  minutes'  develop- 
ment they  were  all  pretty  wall  blackened. 

C  and  D  show  no  marldaga  other  than  a  general  turning  of  the  film. 
£  shows  tbe  distinct  troeiag  of  tbe  sparks  as  they  flew  over  the  film,  the 
points  of  contact  and  dapaitua  beiag  very  foggy.  F  shows  the  effect  of 
the  light  very  pUinly  at  tba  terminals  when  it  waa  surrounded  by  the 
wires. 

In  tha  esses  wlien  then  was  no  electric  spark  visible  and  where  the 
plata  waa  in  total  darkaeaa,  I  cannot  aceonnt  for  the  turning  of  the  film 
in  tba  davelcaer,  anleas  it  was  caused  by  aome  subtle  influence  of  the 
current  not  rally  axplaiaabla,  or  to  chemical  fog.  I  at  first  attributed  it 
to  tha  atmospbera  of  oaoaa  whicb  must  have  been  over  the  film,  but  to 
prove  it  I  had  Mr.  H^kins  to  generate  ozone  b^  running  a  series  of 
alaetrie  sparka  batwaea  needle  points  enclosed  m  a  paper  cylinder. 
Babber  tubes  passed  Irom  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  At  the  end  of  one 
tube  was  placed  a  seaaitive  plate  protected  with  a  metal  shield  having  a 
star  cut  in  it.  After  tbe  electric  current  had  generated  sufficient  ozoue 
in  the  paper  tube,  air  was  blown  in  one  end,  which  forced  the  ozone  out 
against  the  sensitive  plate  at  tbe  end  of  the  other  tube.  This  was  kept 
up  for  one  minnta,  during  which  time  the  ozone  was  continuously 
geaeratad.  The  experiment  was  carried  on  in  total  darkness.  The  plate 
marked  U  was  thus  treated.  After  being  kept  in  a  pyro  and  potash 
developer  (or  ten  minutes  the  entire  film  simply  darkened  slightly,  but 
no  impression  of  a  star  was  brought  out.  The  mat  marks  on  the  edges 
of  tbe  plate  developed  out  very  distinctly,  as  they  usually  do.  From  this 
experiment  I  am  aota  to  emalnde  that  osone  has  no  effect  on  a  dry  plate. 
Three  other  pUtee,  marked  respectively  H,  I,  J,  were  next  subjected  to 
the  induced  electne  spark  by  placing  them  on  a  cake  of  paraffin  and 
resting  the  terminals  of  oopper  wire  parallel  with  the  edges.  Curioos 
diachu^es  of  the  spark  across  tbe  plates  were  easily  developed  out, 
showingthat  a  very  faint  electric  light  is-staffident  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion. The  sensitive  plata  thus  affords  a  convenient  means  of  recording 
tbe  varying  foima  aad  shapes  of  electrical  discharges. 

In  onler  to  confirm  my  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  ozone,  I  supplied 
Mr.  Hopkins  with  two  other  pUtes  of  one  maker,  Cramer  40,  4x6,  and 
had  him  expoee  one  in  absolute  darkness  for  five  minutes  to  the  ozone, 
and  tbe  other  for  two  minutes.  These  I  placed  in  a  hydroquinonc 
developer  (ten  nains  hydroqninone,  fifteen  grains  carbonate  of  potash  to 
the  ounce),  and  kept  them  there  lor  liolf  an  hour,  covering  the  dish 
during  development.    Nothing  appeared  except  a  slight  darkening  of  the 
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aim«noTW»  Doi.iimol  lh«  star  1  htA  hoped  to  oblain  wm  Tuible. 

TSiMiSoooi-id«mtioBth««o«Ueiit  eleetrid  eondnating  qnahtiM 
•I  MMteffitT  iilTer.  it  if  nOher  ■nrprUing  to  note  that  ita  »alt»,  when 
WMrfte  a  gelatin,  film.  appMr  to  bench  a  good  .ectn^l  insulator. 
~If  alMWet^  is  ever  to  b«  emploTid  in  tiansnulting  photographs  by 
I^MTaph.  II  wiU  hat.  to  b.  done  hr  some  method  o(  controlUng  the 
TuSSSi  et  Ught.  and  not  by  any  direct  aetion  of  U.e  current  Mr 
rUdaAHia  mjaeU  are  about  to  experiment  in  thU  direction.  The  field 
toMtoimrtto*  one,  and  there  is  room  for  sereral  useful  experiments. 
~irt  I  hmMid  U  the  Utest  in  this  line,  and  I  trust  n>7  "o"  °»»y 
•oUti  olban  to  experiment  further.  '•  ^-  Bbacb. 


IBOTO-MICBOOBAPHT. 
[A  flswBe»li«llim  to  the  Ofaueow  Photognphio  Societj.] 
PB0ioomirBT  hai  beeoiM  the  handmaid  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  and 
ol  Done  mora  eo  than  of  mieroecopy.  which  itseU  has  of  late  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  science.  The  art  of  photographing  the  image  of 
m  mieroaeopic  object,  which  image  has  been  enlarged  by  the  microscope,  la 
ealled  by  the  nneaphonions  name  of  "  Photo-micrography,"  in  contradis- 
tiaetiao  to  "Miero-pbotORraphy,"  which  name  has  been  given  by  common 
MBeent  to  the  art  of  producing  microscopic  photographs  of.large  objects, 
whMi  mienaeopie^otosnpha  reqnin  the  aid  of  a  microscope  to  render 
their  iktaili  TuJUeT  Photo-micrography  has  probably  been  practised 
tioee  photography  receiyed  its  practical  application.  No  one  who  has 
need  a  mienieeope  can  have  escaped  the  desire  to  keep  permanent  records 
o<  the  wooden  it  reveals.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  of  New  York,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  to  take  a  photo-micrograph  by  the  daguerreotype 
PKHwee.  ■■  he  was  also  the  first  to  take  portraits  by  this  method.  Mr. 
D«iMer,o(IIaiMheeter,prodaoed,  about  1810,  photographs  by  the  aid  of  the 
oaTfaydioBeii  lantern  mieroaeope.  In  1841  Mr.  Bichard  Hodgson  obtained 
•iMUentdaffaeneotypea  of  microscopic  objects,  anu  the  Bev.  J.  £.  Keade 
•nd  the  Ber.  Charlee  Kingsley,  as  well  as  Mr.  Talbot,  also  devoted  their 
■ttentioB  to  the  subject  in  question  at  an  early  stage.  Dr.  Donni,  of 
Fluds,  preaented,  in  1840,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  copies  of  photo- 
gr^dia  cl  Tarions  microscopic  objects  on  daguerreotype  plates,  and  in 
IMS,  aa  Ifoiteeaier  tdJf  ni.  Dr.  Donn6  "pnbliait  avec  Monsieur  Leon 
Foueault  on  magnifiqoe  atlas  relatif  &  I'itude  des  fluides  de  I'economie  et 
nt  nn  grand  nombre  de  figures  gravies  d'apr^s  des  images  daguer- 


In  this  eonntry  one  of  the  earliest  publications  on  the  subject  of  photo- 
miengraidty  waa  a  paper  presented  to  the  Microscopical  Society  in  1852 
by  Mr.  Joaeph  Delves,  which  was  followed  by  some  beautiful  prints  taken 
Iran  bia  collodion  negatives,  which  were  issued  with  the  following  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.  The  short  time  at  my 
dieposai  this  evening  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  further  into  the  history 
ol  my  lubjeet,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of 
the  principal  workers  in  the  domain  of  photomicrography.  These  are 
Ueaan.  Shadbolt,  Highley,  F.  H.  Wenham,  Dr.  Maddox,  the  inventor  of 
the  gelatino-biomide  dry  plates,  Barry,  Davies,  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Aber- 
eroaibie,Dr.Herapath,  George  E.  Davis-,  Dr.  £.  M.  Crookshanks,  J.  Mayall, 
Jan.,  E.  M.  Nelson,  and  many  others.  In  France  we  have,  besides  Donni 
•nd  Mcnteesier  alroiady  mentioned,  Foucault,  Dubosq,  Dr.  Miguel,  Bertsch, 
Booz,  the  aaaiatant  of  Pasteur,  drc;  in  Germany,  Gerlach,  Albert,  Mayer, 
BeiebJardt,  Pohl,  Siebcrt,  Dr.  Koch,  Dr.  Boderich  Zeiss,  Piofeaser  Cohen, 
Baineeh,  and  many  biologists  and  physiologists  of  the  present  day ;  in 
Belgium,  Nryt,  and,  in  recent  times.  Dr.  van  Heurck,  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Antwerp ;  in  Italy,  the  Abbi  Ck>nnt  Castrocane ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Bood,  Draper,  Fowler, 
Crehore,  Dean  Butheiford,  Seller,  Mercer,  Dr.  Sternberg,  Dr.  Colonel 
Woodward,  and  Dr.  Carties,  of  whom  the  latter  stand  pre-eminent  as 
masten  of  photo-micrography.  The  number  of  those  practising  this  art 
to-day  baa  probably  to  be  counted  by  thousands. 

The  object  of  photo-micrography  is  to  produce  a  faithful  photograph  of 
the  enlarged  image  of  a  microscopic  object,  which  shall  not  only  show 
everything  apart  from  colour  what  we  can  see  in  the  microscope,  but 
even  more.  The  microscopical  ima^e  can  also  be  drawn  by  means  of  a 
camera  lueida,  but  this  process  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  a  hand 
ikiUed  in  the  iise  of  the  pencil.  Frequently,  however,  we  are  unable  to 
delineate  the  image  in  this  way,  owing  to  rapid  changes  in  the  constitution 
and  the  ihape  of  the  object  under  observation.  A  drawing  is,  moreover, 
always  open  to  the  objection  that  the  draughtsman  may  not  have  copied 
(aithfolly,  and  may  have  drawn  upon  his  imagination.  From  this  reason 
ntooehiDg  is  not  permissible  in  photo-micrography.  The  negative  must 
remain  onretouched ;  intensif .  atioa  or  reduction  of  density  are  the  only 
ehugee  which,  in  some  circ  mstmccs,  may  be  made  in  the  negative. 
The  importance  of  photo-micrography  is  obvious,  as  it  is  the  most  reliable 
and  eaey  means  of  making  faithful  records  of  the  appearances  and 
meamuarements  of  microscopic  objects,  be  it  for  the  illustration  of  scien- 
tiHe  booka  or  for  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  lectures,  or  for  supplying 
•ridaDce  is  law  ooorts  in  eases  of  adulteration,  forgery,  murder,  &c.  In 
tba  domahu  of  botany,  biology,  physiology,  pathology,  pacteriology, 
chemiatijr,  petrology,  Ac,  in  fact,  wherever  the  microscope  is  used,  there 
pboto-mierography  is  destined  to  become  daily  of  more  service  and  im- 


portance. It  is  also  an  agreeable  and  useful  pastime  to  the  possessor  ot 
B  microscope  and  of  a  camera,  and  can  be  practised  independently  ot  the 
weather  and  of  the  light  of  day,  for  even  at  night  plates  may  be  exposed 
and  wasted  to  satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic  amateur.  As  a  means  of 
practising  the  virtues  of  patience  and  perseverance,  photo-micrography  is. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  almost  unsurpassed,  for  endless  are  the  failurea 
and  troubles  which  the  beginner  in  this  branch  of  our  black  art  will  have 
to  encounter.  There  are  the  dilliculties  of  finding  suitable  objects;  of  their 
correct  illumination  ;  of  suitable  objectives ;  of  equal  illumination  of  the 
plate ;  of  obtaining  the  correct  chemical  focus ;  of  correct  exposures, 
varying  from  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  several  hours  ;  the  chances  of  vibra- 
tions during  exposures  over  which  the  photo-micrographer  has  no  control ; 
the  difficulties  of  development  and  of  printing,  and  so  on.  Owing,  how> 
ever,  to  many  important  improvements  in  microscopical  lenses  and 
apparatus,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  perfection  and  sensitiveness  of  tho 
dry  plates,  and  thanks,  also,  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  practised 
photo-micrography  for  years,  and  of  whose  experience  the  younger  dis- 
ciples are  reaping  the  benefit,  photo-micrography  is  now  very  much  easier 
than  it  was  even  five  years  ago,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  when 
practised  with  low  and  medium  powers  offers  few  difficulties,  if  any. 

The  modus  operandi  of  taking  a  photo-micrograph  consists  chiefly  in 
the  following  operations : — 

1.  Focussing  and  illuminating  the  object  in  much  the  same  way  as  for 
visual  examination. 

2.  Connecting  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  microscope  with  the  camera. 

3.  Focussing  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen. 

4.  Beplacing  the  latter  by  the  carrier  containing  the  sensitive  plate,  and. 
making  the  exposure. 

5.  Developing  the  negative. 

Many  articles  on  photo-micrography  have  appeared,  chiefly  in  photo- 
graphic publications,  which  really  do  not  contain  more  information  on  the 
subject  than  what  I  have  just  enumerated.  In  the  February  number  of  a. 
quasi-scientific  journal  appeared  again  one  of  those  shallow  articles,  in  which 
the  writer  of  it  stated  that  he  was  greatly  pleased  and  astonished  that  be 
hud  succeeded  in  producing  at  once  some  passable  photo-micrographs. 

To  command  success  in  photo-micrography  requires  not  only  the  pos- 
session of  a  good  microscopical  apparatus  and  camera,  but  also  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  microscopical  illamination 
and  of  photography. 

Begarding  the  necessary  apparatus,  the  microscope  stand  olaims  flrst 
our  attention.  It  need  not  be  large  and  complicated,  but  it  must  be  good  ; 
above  all,  it  must  be  steady  and  free  of  tremour,  as  all  vibrations  imparted 
to  the  stand  supporting  the  object  will  make  themselves  the  more  felt  the 
more  the  object  is  magnified,  and  will  result  in  a  blurred  image.  The 
stand  must  possess  a  good  and  extra  sensitive  fine  focussing  adjustment, 
which  keeps  the  objective  strictly  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument, 
and  does  not  move  the  image  about  in  an  eccentric  fashion  on  the  focussing 
screen.  As  regiurds  the  general  plan  on  which  an  instrument  for  photo- 
micrography should  be  built,  I  consider  it  most  desirable  that  it  should  be 
built  on  the  old  Boss  or  crane-arm  model  as  far  as  the  support  of  its  body 
or  optical  tube  is  concerned,  because  you  can  then  replace  the  ordinary 
single  or  the  binocular  body  by  a  short  or  a  long  body  tube  of  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  which  prevents  the  projection  of  a  luminous  flare  spot 
in  the  middle  of  the  light  sensitive  plate,  and  which  flare  spot  is  caused  by 
the  internal  reflection  of  the  narrow  body  tube,  and  is  generally  not  much 
noticeable  on  the  screen.  All  microscopes  are  provided  with  one  or  two 
mirrors  ;  in  the  latter  case,  one  is  plane  the  other  concave,  but  in  photo- 
graphy it  is  generally  preferable  to  use  the  light  direct.  A  diaphragm,  i.e., 
a  plate  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  of  different  sizes,  or  an  iris  diaphragm, 
is  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  a  microscope,  as  it  enables  us  in  many 
cases  to  give  sharpness  or  depth  to  the  image  by  stopping  down  the  angle 
of  the  illuminating  cone  of  light,  provided  always  that  in  doing  so  we 
do  not  sacrifice  the  amount  of  resolving  power  requisite  for  the  display 
of  the  structure  of  the  microscopic  object. 

The  mechanical  and  concentric  rotating  stage  is  a  luxury  if  it  is 
of  the  best  possible  workmanship,  but  an  inferior  mechanical  stags  is  an 
abomination  to  which  a  substantial  plain  stage  is  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  order  to  display  successfully  the  delicate  structures  of  micro- 
scopical objects,  we  must  have  recourse  to  all  the  refinements  of  illumin- 
ation which  we  can  command,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  intensity 
of  the  illumination  of  the  image  projected  on  the  focussing  screen  decreassfk 
in  inverse  ratio  with  the  superficial  magnification  of  the  object.  Thus,  ii 
we  magnify  an  object  1000  diameters,  or  one  million  times  superficially, 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination  of  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen  or 
on  the  sensitive  plate  is  only  the  one-millionth  part  of  the  intensity  of 
the  illumination  of  the  object  itself,  and  from  this  we  have  further  to 
deduct  the  losses  which  the  light  suffers  through  absorption  and  reflection 
in  passing  through  the  lenses  of  the  microscope.  In  order  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination  of  the  object,  we  require  to  make  use  oi 
various  appliances  which  serve  for  the  concentration  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  light  on  it  than  what  it  would  receive  without  these  appliances,  and 
which  are  termed  condensers  and  reflectors.  The  simplest  condenser  is 
the  stand  or  bull's-eye  condenser ;  generally  a  plano-convex  lens  ol  large 
diameter,  and  sometimes  a  Herschelliau  condenser,  which  is  composed  of 
two  such  lenses,  and  which  arrangement  is  capable  of  giving  a  larger  and 
flatter  illuminated  field  than  the  single  lens.  The  stand  condenser  is  aa 
indispensable  and  most  useful  piece  of  apparatus,  and  if  properly  under- 
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■lood  can  b«  tamed  to  ezeellent  mooohL  By  its  mekna  we  are  enabled 
iitlMr  to  fill  oat  the  apertore  of  a  kw-power  objeotiTe  with  light,  or  to 
loeoa  an  inteoM  bright  and  sharp  image  o(  the  loarea  ol  light  on  the 
object,  which  u  one  of  the  azioai*  of  microaoopioal  illnmination  uuder 
mediam  an  J  high  power*.  For  these  latter,  aehromatiesobetageeondensers 
an  reqaind  wUch  project  ao  illnminatiiig  eone  of  great  angnlar  aperture 
on  the  object.  They  consist  generally  of  two  or  three  plano-convex  super- 
imposed lenses,  and  one  or  two  diaphragm  discs,  the  one  containing  a 
Boabsv  of  aiwitiuea,  wiiiiliiiiee  from  the  fytix  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  in 
ru— U  andXaaiaiid's  eondanaer,  to  the  toll  size  of  the  anterior  lens.  The 
iinnwil  Hufbngm  eentaiiia  varions  eeotrml  spots  to  produce  dark-ground 
'"■"-'— «~«  and  a  namber  of  single  or  doable  slots,  so  as  to  ^ve  only 
■■■«in8ii»l  (V  oblique  light  from  one  or  two  directicms.  Some  of  these  oon- 
dNMBia,  eoeh  as  Abbi's,  as  well  a*  eartain  ^ecially  coostracted  owidenseia 
for  the  nae  o<  immeniao  objeetiTes,  IIm  aatore  of  which  I  shall  esplun 
later  on,  reqaire  to  be  anited  with  the  under  side  of  the  object  carrier  or 
did*  by  means  of  a  drop  of  fluid  of  far  higher  refractire  power  than  air, 
•ooh  aa  water,  glycerine,  fennel  oil,  aedar-wood  oil,  do. 

Apart  from  tbeae  aehratnatie  aondMMn,  we  have  difhiaion  eondanaaia 
tor  low  power*  and  dark-groond  wiliwifs  such  aa  the  spot  lens,  the  drr 
and  immersion  paraboloids,  Wenham**  reflex  illuminator,  in.,  which 
make  transparent  objects  moonted  on  transparent  ground  appear  bril- 
liantly illuminated  by  raflaeted  light,  iMTiag  tlie  ground  quite  black.  The 
priaople  of  dark-groond  illamioatioo  ii  to  Mod  the  Ught  rays  so  obUqnely 
osi  Iba  object  that  in  |tae*ing  throng  it  Omj  do  not  enter  the  front  lens 
olti»obieeliT«,batpMioabemdit.  In  this  way  only  rays  whi^  are 
lallanlarl  tnwn  tba  inagnlar  rartte*  of  tiia  otjeet  itaelf  reaeh  the  objeetire, 
all  axial  illnminaliiMf  pencils  baiaf  •Im*'  "'• 

Correct  mienMopseal  iUominaaign  Miiend*.  first  of  all,  upon  the  choice 
o(  the  illuminator,  and,  seoondly,  upon  its  proper  adjaatment  and  foeos, 
and,  also,  upon  tbe  relatiaa  of  the  apertnra  ot  eondwaer  to  that  o(  the 
objcatiT*,  tM  rale  baiag  that  the  apertore  of  the  condmMr  ooght  to  be 
tba  MBM  aa  that  of  tha  objective,  if  w«  wiah  to  obtain  eritieal  imagea. 

Tb*  miero-poUriaeaa*  is  an  setisaaoty  whieh  senres  to  illuminate  objeots 
by  polarisad  ught,  and  ia  eapawaHy  omIbI  lor  differentiating  the  structure 
of  certain  alssesa  of  miMoacotiieal  okjMlB.  It  consisu  m  its  usual  form  of 
two  prions  of  lealsnd  spar,  of  wiiiA  Mm  te|v  one  is  called  the  poiariser. 
Tbe  Bolahser  is  always  plaead  bda»  Ik*  oMaet  lo  be  examined,  whilst  tbe 
MialW  psiam.  tannad  tha  aaalynr,  ii  Bteaad  abor*  tba  object,  either 
batwMn  tba  utjaatiia  and  ibe  body  of  tba  mieroseope  or  above  the  eye- 
piea*.  In  tb*  latter  poeition  of  tba  ana^jraer,  tb*  definition  ia  better  than 
in  tba  (otmer,  but  it  cots  off  two  a*aD«nta  of  th«  fi«ld  of  viaw.  Both 
poUriaar  and  analyser  must  be  eapabM  of  rotation  roond  tba  optic  azia  of 
lb*  inatrnment. 

Opaqo*  objects  may  be  iUamisad  by  the  bull's- eya  eondananr,  hj 
friHM,  or  hj  i«a**tars.  which  sm  §m»nOj  nad*  of  ■oeallad  spaenlom 
■•ML  Bwh  niaalan  ar*  tbannkolia  aid*  r*a*alor,  lb*  «ylindrical 
nflaalor,  and  tba  Ii*b*rkiihn.  Tbia  iMm  fm  aa  ap|»HaiiB»  raaambling  in 
abap*  tba  montbpiaea  of  a  trnmpat ;  ili  paimbolie  sorfae*  ia  *ilT*gr*d  and 
it  slid**  OT*r  tba  objaeliv*,  tba  Imm  tt  it*  paiaboUo  sorfae*  eofateiding 
with  that  of  tb*  objaetiT*  and  tba  poaitian  of  the  object  on  the  stage.  Tbe 
Lieberkuhn  has  to  b*  illominad  by  iv*  parallel  to  the  optical  axis,  and 
tb*  ofai*«ta  for  it  mo*t  b*  aaaal*d,  ae  Ibat  tha  Ugbl  troaa  th*  mirror  can 
naaa  awBd  thaw  and  lall  en  tha  laiMaiyrabobaiBrtMa.faom  which  it 
1*  Ma**l*d  dowBwaida  on  tba  ebj**!. 

Tba  eoapowid  mieraaeoM  aoMiti  el  ohjaetiT*  and  oeolar  or  syapi***, 
•ad  lb*  leaoMr  ia  by  tar  lb*  Moat  kiportant  and  essential  part  of  the 
Inatrasent.  Mlero-objetiliiM  •!•  ••hra^Mli*  combinations  of  lenses, 
>ie*ass  it  is  impoeaibl*  to  pcodaa*  riagla  lanss*  tree  from  chromatic  and 
spharieal  abemrticna,  wbfab  dafcili  — >■  thiiailTS*  moat  felt  in  lenaea 
offfoatMeilMo*.  Mliiu  uhJaaiwiwIiiltiiiliiUBrtbairioeallaBglba. 
*iHia**f  fa  ind>*a  and  fwBHoni  ct  Imkm.  or  fai  iniHnBi*t*ra ;  tbna  w* 
nkk  of  IaD**a  ol  4. »,  a,  1,  J,  J,  *.  A,  A.  A.  •«»d  A  bidi  «o«^  but 
thiaa  fcMi  do  not  nvnaoat  tba  aa«nt  Mov  working  diataaeaa,  wfaiab  •(• 
(ar  abortar,  hot  they  i«p****nt  tba  foaal  l*Mtbs  of  single  Uns«*  having 
tba  ««a  magniflcartona  aa  lb***  acmponau  systems — in  other  words, 
ttaiM  lor**  i*pta*aat  tba  eqairalent  ioaal  lo^tb*  of  lingla  laaaaa.  A 
■riH««bJ*etiv*  fos*iiiii  certain  quUtiaa  in  a  graatar  or  la*i  d*gna. 
TlMMia,Arato<aIl,  IbadaOaiaRpaaNr  ot  daflnitioo.  by  wbidi  ia  meant 
tha  «ompi*l«ntaa  of  ita  aGfiaolfana  teiffharioal  and  ehromatie  aberraUon, 
wbiah  qnaUt7  la  eari«al  iHainaJ  in  iaoMa  of  modaraU  apartor*.  The 
flataeaa  of  tha  Said  of  an  objaetiva  nuMii  as  to  see  the  central  and  the 
periyhasal  porticna  of  tba  field  liirniHaaaonsly  eauaUy  wall  daflnad.  Th* 
ig  power,  wbiab  is  eslleJ  depth  of  rocas  in  photo- 
ns to  aa*  parte  of  an  object  lying  in  different 

. J  tbia  witboot  alteration  of  tha  focus.    The  pene- 

tralfaig  po«*r  of  a  ■ier»objiiiUia  is  «wy  limited,  and  beoomaa  tha  more 
■o  tba  wider  tba  aa^  aad  eanatqoMllj  tbe  greater  the  reaolring  power. 
TUa  want  of  paaaiiatag  power  ia  tba  waak  point  of  a  photo-micrograph, 
becMsa  only  one  plana  of  tba  object  ia  in  focus.  The  penetrating  power 
tenaaea  ia  iarana  ratio  with  tha  ^artar*  of  a  lens.  One  ot  tha  moet 
fitMbIa  pronrtiaa  of  a  laaa  ia  tha  Haolring  power,  by  whieh  eloeely 
■ppMilwiliil  ftraataral  d*«aila  and  iaiCMa  markiags,  soeb  aa  linaa, 
|mHKi,dola,  and  apartaraa  an  aapaataly  diaeamed  or  optioaUy  reaolT*! 
Iha  wwitlag  powar,  pwpar  iiwiwtlaM  tt  tba  lens  granted,  depends  npoa 
thaaanlar  apartora  of  the  ob)aaliT*,ar  npon  iu  capacity  ol  eoUeeting 
'    [  rays  jfinniifllin  tom  tba  object,  proridad  alwsys 


that  these  tsyi  pau  tbreogh  tM  object  glass  and  assist  in  forming  th» 
image.  Hence  opticians  strive  to  make  micro-objectives  with  as  wide 
apertures  as  possible,  the  largest  in  air  being  obviously  180".  Not  content 
with  this,  they  are  supplying  immersion  objectives,  whose  front  lenses 
have  to  be  immersed  in  a  drop  of  water,  glycerine,  or  oil  placed  on  the  thia 
glass  covering  the  object.  ADOLr  tJcHCLZE,  F.R.S.E.,  F.K.M  S. 

(To  tx  continiMd.) 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
Na  7989. — "Improvements  in  Combined  Instantaneons  and  Time  Shutters- 
for  Photographic  Cameras."    J.  T.  Da.nikls.— />a/erf  May  13,  1889. 

No.  7983.—"  Imiirovements  in  Cameras  for  Making  Lantern  Slides  or  Copy- 
ing Photographic  Pictnres."    W.  Ukikkitus.— />at«i  J/ay  14,  1889. 

Na  8061—"  ImproTemeats  in  Photographic  Cameras."  J.  H.  Skinnkb.— 
Daltd  May  14,  ISSt. 

Na  8065.'"ImproTenients  in  the  Production  of  Developers  for  Photo- 
graphic Use/*     H.  W.  Joan.—JMiUd  May  15,  1889. 

Na  8274. — "Imptoring  the  Means  of  Focussing  Photographic  Cameras." 
C.  0.  Elusok.— £aj|einray  18,  1889. 

No.  8474.— "ImproTements  in  IIoMera  or  Carriers  for  Flexible  ScnsitiTe 
Photographic  Fihns."    W.  R  BOLios.— Ailerf  May  ^  1889. 

PATENTS  COBCPLETED. 

*  A  PORTABLK  TtUPOD  StaXD  KSD  HBAD. 

No.  951&  WiUJAM  UavrrrA,  Uuity-cottage,  Heatbfield-road,  Birchfield, 
Birmingham.— /km  30, 1888. 
Ths  stand  is  composed  of  three  portions,  one  part  folding  with  nick  and  spring 
joint,  and  the  other  sliding,  the  combination  when  closed  being  perfectly  sqaaro 
and  solid,  ami  piaetioally  indestructible  by  ordinary  fair  usage — the  material 
to  be  either  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  sabstance,  or  combinations  thereof— and 
the  dbosaaioa*  innnatMlal. 

The  head  ia  diltosut  tai  Ibnn  fhnn  most  other  arrangements  of  the  kind,  the 
legs  bstng  connected  iaaide  the  ean  of  the  head,  instead  of  outside,  and  tho 
tisvenlng  sat  eerew  or  pia  and  bolt  rvnder  the  attachment  so  rigid  and  perfect 
that  only  by  a  laeakage  ean  the  legs  become  detached. 

lMniomrs3rn  nr  Appaiutts  tob  Pboducino  axd  Discbaroimg  Currskts- 
FOR  WaSBIXO  PHOTOORarHK'  PlaTIS  kVD  Prikts  cb  utuek  Anau>oods 
PlrBroas^  capablb  ok  Bai>'a  attacuxo  roR  Use  ui-oa  ob  to  akt 
Oroisabt  Visaai. 

No.  9711.    WiLUAlt  Ttlar,  57,  High-street,  Aston,  Birmingham.— 

July  i,  ism. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  osed  for  washing  photographic  plates  and 
prints,  or  other  similar  porposes,  and  the  object  of  my  improvements  is  the 
construction  and  srrsngswsnt  of  such  sppaimtus  to  sgitate  and  canse  tbe  water 
to  flow  hi  several  diSareDtly  directed  currents,  so  as  to  thoroughly  wash  the 
said  plates  or  prints,  tut.,  and  also  for  the  discharge  of  the  overflow  or  impreg- 
nated Uqnid,  by  n  


of  a  pipe  which  is  made  to  work  antomatically,  or 


Id,  by  meana  of  a  pipe  wliicn  u  made  to  worK  aniomaiicaiiy,  or 
otbsrwiesv  at  the  will  of  tbe  o|ierator ;  and,  farther,  so  constructed  and 
anaaged  that  it  may  be  readily  attached  to,  or  carried  upon,  any  ordinary-  tank 
or  vessel. 

I  provide  what  may  be  Merslly  termed  an  inverted  U-shaped  hollow  box, 
or  syphon-Uke  pipe,  which  pcrmita  of  its  being  readily  hung  or  carried  upon 
the  aide  of,  say,  a  bocfcst,  or  other  vesad ;  that  part  of  tbe  said  pii>e  over- 
haoglag  the  ootside  of  tbe  baeket,  Ac.,  being  the  discharge  part  or  pi|>e. 

At  the  upper  end  of  tba  discharge  pipe  the  box  is  divided  off  into  two 
separate  conpartmeais ;  tbe  eoopartment  of  the  discharge  pipe  continuing  on 
again  fiirther,  downwards  to  the  other  end  of  the  box,  lying  within  the  vessel, 
wtiich  said  sad  may  be  opea  or  covered  with  s  perforated  plate,  or  such  other 
iwiftHStlimt  aa  may  be  destaad  may  be  made  in  such  pipe  near  the  end  ;  thus, 
Sera  ia  a  ecwttnaoaa  bat  iad*|ieadeat  passage  from  the  one  end  in  the  vessel 
to  tbe  other  md.  oataida  tbe  veaed  forming  a  syphon. 

Again,  at  tbe  crown,  or  upper  part  of  the  box,  an  0|>ening  is  formed  into  the 
second  divisian  or  oompartmeot,  which  said  opening  is  provided  npon  its  ex- 
terior with  a  aoxde  or  ite  equivalent,  whereby  it  may  be  connecteil  to  a  water 
main  or  otber  sopply.  Urns  thLi  supply  woul<l  enter  and  pass  with  more  or 
Ism  pressor*.  lUs  second  compartment  is  then  continued  on  as  far  as  the 
inner  end,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  syphon  pipe,  and  its  end  closed  or  blocked 
up,  or,  if  prefemd,  it  may  be  formed  of  a  seperato  pipe,  connected  to  the 
syphon  pipe  at  iU  crown  or  upper  bent  part. 

Near  tbe  lower  end  of  this  second  piiw,  which  I  will  term  the  cnrrent 
producer,  and  in  its  interior,  I  provide  sfiort  angnlar  outlet  pipes  or  tubes  ; 
three  of  soeb  oatlet  tabae  I  find  to  answer  wpII,  but  I  msy  add  more  or  i)nt  less. 
Theae  said  tabee  an  placed  at  various  desire<l  ani;les  to  each  other,  so  that  as 
the  water,  Ac.,  passes  throngh  them  into  the  vessel  it  shall  issue  therefrom  in 
differently  dirwstad  sttaams,  thereby  pnxlucing  considerable  agitation  or 
whirling  hi  the  water  in  the  vessel,  in  order  to  thoroughly  wash  the  plates  or 
prints,  Ac,  placed  therein.  Upon  the  exterior  of  the  current-producing  pi^, 
and  in  suitable  proxhnity  to  the  oatlet  openhigs  of  the  angular  tubes,  baffle 
plates  may  be  used  so  ss  to  still  further  direct  the  issuing  streams. 

Again,  at  the  npiw  port  or  crown  of  the  syiihon  pipe  a  communication  is 
made  from  the  supply  cLmber  thereinto,  so  that  when  such  communicatiou  is 
open  the  water  may  also  pass  down  the  outer  portion  of  the  said  syphon  pipe  ; 
providon,  however,  is  made  so  that  at  will  such  communication  may  be  cut  off 
by  means  of  a  valve  or  ite  equivalent  operated  from  the  exterior.  Thus,  whea 
the  apparatus  ss  already  described  U  in  action  and  tbe  valve  open,  the  passing 
of  the  water  down  tbe  dischaige  pipe  exhausU  the  tii  from  the  whole  of  its. 
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cloMd  aad  tka  qrpbn  letloo  wonM  •otomaticalljr  continue,  discliargmg  the 
■uplv*  val4r,  Ac,  from  tlM  Y6Hrl  or  tank. 

^  Umm  amucdBrnti  u  (pMnitiui  in  luatle  wbich  is  simple,  eflectoal,  and 
rnnTmlMt.  u  it  inajr  be  •ppUadto  any  onliuary  vcita«l  or  tank. 

Iiiraoniinm  BiLAnso  to  thk  Mouimxa  or  morooRAiHs,  and  to  thk 
PutABxTvni  or  Facsimilbi  of  Pubuc  asd  I*bivatb  Rkcohds,  Deeds, 

Am  TM  UKI. 

Na  M71  Dasisl  Kjxdu  ZunWAtT,  Vfaalia,  Tnlaw,  California,  U.8.A.— 
MarcJi  26,  1889. 
Mr  iBftntion  rdatM  to  an  iinptOTMl  mrthod  of  moauting  pliotographic  proofs 
or  prinU  in  nich  manner  as  to  neutraliM  the  tendency  of  the  sheets  to  cockle 
oc  curl  ap,  which  in  ooooezion  with  other  stei*  of  my  said  invention,  as 
baninafter  fully  extilaincd,  i*  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of  fac- 
simik  capita  of  punlic  rseorda,  deeda,  an<l  Ir/nl  instruments  of  rvcorti  in  a 
form  suitable  for  cnnrenient  handling  ami  reference,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
and  an  improTemeDt  upon  the  mode  or  method  of  copying  such  papers  and 
inslnuncDU  by  hand,  as  heretofore  generally  done  in  pnblic  ofiiccs. 

The  o^iaeta  sought  to  be  attained  in  and  by  mv  invention  are  to  reduce  the 
•ia  and  bulk  of  record  boolu,  to  give  fac-slmile  copies  of  all  papers  and 
inatraaaot^  whether  written  or  printed,  with  every  erasure,  interlineation, 
pecnliarity  of  handwriting,  and  every  characteristic  of  the  original,  to  prevent 
nandolant  alterations  in  such  records,  and  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  same. 

Tb  attain  tlie  ends  of  my  said  invention  I  mount  the  photographic  proofs  or 
prints  of  the  papen  or  instruments  previously  taken  in  the  usual  way  by 
means  of  a  eamen,  and  place  an<l  tix  the  sheets  in  pairs  Imck  to  back  without 
any  intervening  card  or  sheet,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  sheets  to  cockle  or 
curl  up  is  neutralised,  and  the  prints  preserve  a  flat  conditiou  nt  all  times. 

By  photographing  deeds,  mortsagea,  and  like  instruments  of  record,  and 
then  moonting  the  prints  back  to  IxuJc  in  the  manner  named,  and  binding  or 
uniting  the  mounts  sheets  in  book  form,  with  the  iwges  properly  following 
one  another,  I  prepare  and  produce  redace<l  fac-simile  copies  of  such  papers, 
which  are  exact  in  every  resjKct. 

In  the  case  of  a  deed  or  other  instrument  presented  for  record,  instead  of 
heing  copie<l  by  hand  into  a  record  book,  as  heretofore,  I  now  take  a  photo- 
gnpn  of  it,  and  from  the  negative  obtained  I  print  copies  in  the  usual  way 
upon  albumenised  paper.  A  print  is  obtained  in  this  way  of  each  page  of  the 
instrument,  and  then  every  two  prints  or  copies  are  linnly  pasted  together 
hack  to  back  to  produce  a  single  leaf  or  sheet.  As  many  leaves  or  .sheets  are 
formed  in  this  manner  as  it  requires  to  protluce  all  the  pages  or  sides  of  the 
imtniment,  and  all  the  copies  thus  prepared  of  instruments  filed  for  record 
fh>m  time  to  time  are  made  of  uniform  size,  and  are  bound  together  iu  book 
form  to  produce  a  volnrae  of  convenient  size. 

By  mounting  two  sheets  of  the  ^bnmenised  paper  back  to  back  in  such 
manner  I  am  enabled  to  dispense  with  cardl>oard  or  paper  mounts,  because  the 
tendency  to  cockle  or  cnri  is  entirely  overcome,  and  the  sheets  will  lie  flat  and 
smooth  when  the  book  is  opened.  In  consequence  of  this  it  is  practicable  to 
bind  a  considerable  number  of  these  leaves  or  sheets  together.  A  volume  of 
theee  photographic  copies  will  be  more  com]>act  and  of  less  bulk  than  a 
manuscript  volume  of  the  same  matter. 

This  method  of  pnxlncing  and  forming  fac-simile  copies  of  public  records  is 
]>articularly  awdicable  to  the  preparation  of  abstracts  of  title  in  a  complete 
form.  In  such  case  of  apjilication  of  my  said  invention  copies  of  the  deeds  and 
other  instruments  in  the  chain  of  record  are  prepared  as  before  described,  and 
the  photographic  copies  thus  obtained  are  mounted,  as  before  mentioned, 
and  then  oonnd  together  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  An  abstract  thus  pro- 
duced will  present  a  reduced  fac-simile  copy  of  every  deed,  transfer,  mortgage, 
and  other  instrument  affecting  the  title  in  question,  and  will  be  produced  at 
mnch  lees  expense  iu  many  cases  than  couhl  be  done  by  hand. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  m  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  1  claim  is :— 1.  Tlie  within-described  improvement  in  the  art  of  mounting 
photographic  i>roofs  or  prints,  consisting  iu  mounting  such  proofs  or  iirints 
Imck  to  lack  in  the  manner  set  forth,  wliereby  tlie  tendency  of  the  sheets  to 
cockle  or  curl  inward  toward  the  albumenisetl  or  printed  side  is  neutralised  as 
«t  forth.  2.  Tlie  herein-described  improvement  in  producing  and  preserving 
tac-siinile  copies  of  deeds,  records,  and  other  legal  documents  and  instrument.s 
which  consisU  in  first  obtaining  a  photographic  print  of  each  i)age  of  the 
document  to  be  recorde<l,  then  mounting  every  two  sheets  back  to  back  and 
hnaUy  arranging  and  binding  such  leaves  or  sheets  in  proper  order  into  book 
Xonu. 
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XasMolBootatT. 


Great  Britain  (Technical) 

Bolton  Club  

BnnJcy  

Photocp-aphic  Club 

HaUfax  PhotOfrraphic  Club ., 

Liverpool  Amateur 

Oldham  „, 

Ixmdon  and  Provincial 


PlweotUMtlug. 


5a,  Pall  Man  East. 

The  Studio,  Chanoery-lane,  Bolton. 

Bank  Chambers,  Hargrcaves-strect. 

Andsrton's  Hotel,  Fleet-8treet,B,0. 

Mechanics'  Hall. 

St.  George'B-crescent  North. 

Hie  Lyceum,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 

Masons  Hall  Xavera,  Basinghall-st. 


THK  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 
JiAY  16,— Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  in  the  chair. 

Mr  P.  EvKRKTT  reported  that  he  had  tried  comparative  experiments  to  test 
a  statement  in  a  photographic  journal  that  acetate  if  soda  woX  do  £  plKHf 


a  carlMnate  or  an  alkali  in  development,  the  result  being  that  he  found  that 
acetate  of  soda  would  not  act  at  all. 

A  question  in  the  Ijox  askeil  liow  gold  could  be  prevented  depositing  itself  in 
Uie  bottle  containing  the  toning  solution. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  if  the  toning  bath  had  not  a  tendency  to  deposit 
gold  it  would  not  tone  at  all ;  the  deposition  could  be  prevente<l  by  making 
the  .solution  in  the  liottle  slightly  acid  and  making  it  slightly  alkaline  again 
whenever  required  to  be  use<l  for  toning  purposes. 

Mr.  W.  England  asked  the  cause  of  some  spots  on  a  negative  on  one  of 
Carbutt's  films  which  he  produced. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  glycerine  in  the  film  to  keep  it  flexible 
mi^ht  perhaps  cause  the  spots  by  dampness ;  the  pictures  produced  on  the 
rapid  Carbutt  films  were  wonderfully  free  from  halation,  but  the  film  must  not 
1)0  supported  in  the  dark  slide  by  a  plate  of  glass  ;  the  latter  would  give  great 
halation  l>ecanse  of  its  reflecting  surfaces. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarkeil  that  there  was  plenty  of  camphor  in  the  Carbutt 
film  ;  scraping  the  film  with  a  knife  brought  out  the  smell. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  from  the  look  of  the  celluloid  film  that  it  had  been 
roughened  by  the  sanR  blast  before  coating. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  thought  the  rougliened  surface  to  be  made  to  hide  the 
fine  lines  which  on  close  examination  could  be  seen  crossing  the  film. 

The  Chairman  supposefl  that  the  films  might  be  shaved  from  large  blocks, 
and  that  the  fine  lines  might  be  caused  by  the  blade  of  the  cutting  instrument. 

Some  slides  by  Me-ssrs.  Everett,  England,  Atkinson,  and  Ereshwater,  were 
then  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUR 
Mat  20, — Mr.  Hiscock  in  the  chair. 

Negatives  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  slides  by  Mr.  DavalL 

On  the  question  being  raised  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  halation, 
Mr.  Haym.vn  said  that  Messrs.  Samuel  Fry  &  Co.  had  iutroduced  a  plate 
ground  on  the  back  which  almost  entirely  overcame  that  difficulty. 

A  print  was  passed  round  of  the  interior  of  a  room  facing  a  window,  one-half 
of  the  window  being  on  plain  and  the  other  on  ground  glass,  and  taken  by  an 
amateur ;  that  on  the  ground  side  Ireiug  entirely  free  from  any  trace  of  halation. 
Another  means  of  obtaining  the  same  end  was  to  use  celluloid  films. 

One  of  Blair's  wliole-jdate  cameras  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Hayman,  weighing 
only  five  and  a  half  pounds,  and  yet  including  every  motion  necessary  to  a  good 
camera.  A  half-plate  camera  and  three  slides  complete  weighed  about  five 
pounds,  the  slides  weighing  three  ounces  each.  He  then  exhibited  a  novelty 
in  the  way  of  a  frame  for  transparency  and  lantern  slides,  which  it  was  their 
intention  to  bring  out  in  the  coming  season.  It  was  a  small  nickel-plate  metal 
frame,  which  w.as  adjustable  by  nieiius  of  a  metal  rod  wliich  formed  the  side, 
and  passed  through  a  small  ball  at  the  top  and  bottom  comers,  and  was 
grasped  in  position  by  a  screw  at  the  back. 

It  wa.s  suggested  by  Mr.  Bkadlk  that  if  the  sides  were  made  the  same  as  the 
top,  so  as  to  gi-a-sp  it  all  the  way  rouuil  (which  could  ejisily  be  done  by  a  slot 
in  the  ball),  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage. 

Tlie  first  outing  of  the  members  and  friends  will  take  place  on  Saturday 
next,  May  25,  to  Totteridge,  working  to  Mill  Hill.  Train  from  Finsbury 
Park,  at  a  quarter  to  tliree.     Visitors  invited. 

• 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
May  17.— Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  gave  a  demonstration  in  the  Club  Room  on 
Platimtype,  developing  some  four  dozen  prints,  many  of  them  being  20  x  12. 

May  18. — A  party  of  twelve  visited  Waltham  Cross  and  secured  some  very 
pretty  views  of  the  Abbey  and  other  jilaces  of  interest.  There  were  four  ladies 
in  the  party,  three  being  members  of  the  Club. 

On  Friday  next  there  will  be  a  lantern  display  in  the  Club  Room  ;  all  who 
like  may  attend. 

* 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  18. — Abstract  of  paper  on  The  AppUaUUms  of  I'ltotof/raphy  to  Book 
Illustration,  by  Mr.  W.  North,  M.A.,  Hon.  Secretarj-. 

The  object  of  the  pajwr  was  to  set  out  the  principles  on  which  the  various 
photo-mechanical  processes  depend,  without  discussing  technical  details.  In 
this  way  all  direct  methods  for  the  production  of  prints  from  individual 
negatives  were  excluded  from  consideration.  Light  has  an  action  upon 
ordinary  paper  wliich,  though  well  known,  does  not  attract  quite  so  much 
iitteution  as  it  deserves.  This  action  is  really  upon  the  size,  and  though 
perhaps  not  understood  is  appreciated  by  paintere  iu  water  colour,  who  have 
learned  by  experience  that  an  old  paper  is  safer  for  their  purposes  than  one 
but  recently  made.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  in  a  new  paper  the  process 
of  oxidation  of  the  size  involves  the  colours  used  upon  it,  and  they  suffer 
accordingly,  whilst  iu  an  old  paper  tlie  process  is  complete,  and  any  action 
which  may  take  place  is  on  the  colours  alone.  This  action  can  he  made  more 
nianifest  by  treating  the  paper  with  certain  salts,  and  especially  potassium 
bichromate.  In  this  case,  according  to  the  authorities,  one  molecule  of 
chromic  oxide  and  two  molecules  of  potassic  hydrate  are  produced,  the  result 
being  a  visible  image  of  a  dirty  orange  colour.  But  not  only  is  tliere  a  visible 
image  ;  the  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  has  its  physical  qualities  altered  ia 
such  a  way  that  the  parts  which  have  lieen  exposed  to  light  become  insoluble 
in  water,  and  refuse  to  absorb  it.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  result  of  wetting  such 
an  exijosed  film  is  to  produce  an  image  in  relief  from  which  a  cast  can  be 
taken  in  plaster.  And,  moreover,  if  the  film  he  inked  with  a  printer's  roller, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  ink  will  only  adhere  in  those  p-irts  which  have  been 
acted  upon  by  the  light.  [Films  were  shown,  and  the  effect  of  wetting  in 
producing  an  image  in  relief  was  demonstrated.  A  collotj-pe  plate  kindly 
lent  by  the  manager  of  the  Automatic  Engraving  Company  was  then  inked, 
the  process  of  collotype  printing  brieliy  described,  and  a  number  of  specimens  of 
work  handed  round.  A  mould  in  high  relief  and  a  cast  from  it  were  also  shown.] 
The  method  of  preparing  lithographic  transfers  from  line  negatives  was  then 
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dMcrilieJ,  and  ezunple*  of  photo-lHIiagnpbx  paswil  roonJ.  Xext  the  Wood- 
borr  proecM  iras  drNcribed  and  illustntod  by  gelatine  reliefs,  metal  moiUda 
Bade  fhim  them  by  hydraulic  premore,  and  a  quantity  of  Woo<II>ary  prints  in 
larioni  ftyles  kindly  lent  by  tb«  Gompaoy  for  the  purpose.  The  methoil  of 
■ndndac  xiiic  blocka  by  in«in  of  the  action  of  light  on  bitamen  was  then 
lUwiinilil.  and  illostntod  by  tha  actual  derelopment  of  expow<l  plates. 
Eumplei  of  block*  and  prints  of  vaiioaa  kinds  mm  aacs  lent  by  Maasrs. 
PatcnoD  k  Co.  were  baoJed  rooad.  Tha  naa  of  ^ined  negatires  and  the 
prae«aaa  fgr  the  ptodnetioa  of  nrintiBg  Hocks  m  half  tone  were  briefly 
ihinrBiiiil,  mmI  thannreoDdndadbjiaaagRieral  remaria  as  to  the  progieag 
Mkd*  im  book  flhuMkn  by  photo-machnical  procaaaea. 

Mr.  DsTia  then  exhibited  some  exeaa^B^  bvutifol  examidea  of  the  Pretsch 
mvum,  tha  ganeial  nrindplea  of  wUeh  M  shortly  <Ieaeribed,  and  after  a 
laaitky  diaeiiMiaa  and  the  auawtring  of  a  anaiber  of  qaeations  by  the  aothor 
of  the  peper,  the  meetiait  was  brooglit  to  a  dose  by  a  rote  of  thanks  to  the 
author  and  to  the  rarloae  Snne  who  bad  •eaweb  contributed  to  the  intcrcat  of 
the  aeettK  by  the  loaa  of  mataW  for  dw  llaitoatioa  of  the  paper. 

Ttm  —rt  ■■eting  will  take  plaee  oa  Tkaiv'i  May  S8,  when  a  paper  win  be 
wJ  by  Mr.  J.  T.  t;ee«  on  Dinct  IS  ti<*M  A» ■ 

tin  Bodaty  held  its  «l>t  Said  mumUm  on  SatoKUy,  May  18,  when  a 
aawlmr  el  the  ■■iihan  weal  to  FIsBar.  II  ia  hupod  that  a  large  nnmbar  of 
the  MBBtHee  takaa  will  be  OB  view  at  Ikt  MXt  BcetiBK,  aad  that  mambatB  wjU 

iBcraeolta. 


of  the  opportoaity  of  eoaipBiiBg  I 

SHEmSLD  FHOTOOSAPHIC  SOaETT. 
Mat  7.-Mr.  R  J.  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

It  was  aMnaiweil  that  anaaataaBta  had  bean  made  with  a  local  artist  to 
criticka,  from  aa  artistic  standpoiaC  the  Fork  of  memban  Bonthly,  with  a 
view  to  raiata(  the  staadaiU  of  the  art  lide  of  photocnpby. 

A  dwiiwalialliw  waa  gircB  by  Mr.  J.  W.  CHABUBWOKni  oo  Plaliiwlmt 
Primtlmg  {Bat  Bath  Protn^  This  Bietm  is  rapidly  oomiae  into  lablic 
&ro^  and  th*  ease  with  which  the  pmla  can  be  prodorad  .waa  altiy  shown  by 
Mr.  Curlenworth. 

ibMs  ixiwaseJ  their  iatMUM of  taUag m  theprootea. 

ta  haT«  MM  aads  far  aaMMHtSB  to  HadM  Hall  OB  Tbonday, 


MajrSa 

OS  Twiday,  Mar  14.  the  aUdee  sent  to 
V.tLk.,  wan  exUbitail,  aad  w«rs  oni 
paaiad  tha  slides  addi^  peetly  to  the 
of  siidH  of  Jfew  ToA  w«e  also  shows. 


by  the  Boatoa  Ouaen  CInb, 
iirsd,  the  lecture  wUdi 
t  of  the  oraala^    A 


BRADFORD  PROTOOIUPHIC  SOaETk'. 
RSLATin  to  tha  iodciM  of  picti 

two  of! 

Mr.  WAUn  Liacv,  r.C&.  (Deui>wr  t*  the  Society),  then  gar*  a  sbott 
leetme  as  Ptattfrn/Jkit  Lmtm,  deaUaf  tal  with  tha  single  lena,  aad  expUa- 

~  I  ahenatloB.    no  oaaatmetMB  of 


inn  to  tha  Jodgii^  of  pictarae  a*  the  SodetT's  axhiUtioB,  it  was  proposed 
the  ■saibew  of  the  Manrhastar  nMomphie  Sodcty  be  aaked  to  appotet 
gf  Ikair  iMaibai  to  act  as  Jadfis. 


p  aloaa  waa  tkaa  ellalad  toy  aai  tfkair  -HUty  ta  teirfMP  tl 
M  ia  a  pictaie  cxpiaiaad.  A  riMpie  way  of  calculating  Ikie  rtiatire 
*alae  of  the  stops,  so  that  ezpoaarsa  eoaU  ha  aiers  easilr  calcolatsd,  wm  then 
aspklaed,aadattaatiaadiawBtotheftNtafwrfrwphatomhen  kaowfi« 
«r  aalaitaiWat  tha  valae  of  a  Isrfr  ar  mail  stop,  aa  they  an  (n«illy 


Twoaav 


Corrrj())onlrmce. 

Hf  Chrif  ssii«>i  tkaoU  mmi  ^nU  m  MJk  tU—  tf  Os  tttt. 

THE  PLATINOTTPB  PBOCESS. 

rotik«BoiTC«. 

Sol,— In  a  pa|Mr  laoaollj  laad  by  Mr.  W.  Lanff.  Jan.,  that  gwillninn 
makes  a  mtsMl  wfaieh  we  thiak  w«  ata  jostifiad  in  aaanaing  ialtrs 
thai  the  palanto  aooaeatod  with  our  ainwea  are  oo  loagK  in  focaa,  for  bo 
la  Bade  to  my,  "Baiag  pnitsatod  V  pateot.altho^  thia  no  kia«sr 
,lar  aO  are  Bowlrw  to  aaaiL"  Mr.  Lai*  oi^  faara  inlMided  a 
■t  maaaiac  to  be  eoonTad  tram  vbat  we  ooiMidBr  t»  ba  Iba  Batmal 
intaipratation  of  the  words.  We  will  adi  yoa  to  permit  «a  to  atato  that 
tha  patM la  atifl  "  apply."  and  that  only  thoae  who  aaa  oar  maaateatvaa 
ate  ■•  aow  flee  to  ose  "  the  rrneiim.  In  fast,  the  ooly  praetioal  difleNDoe 
now  from  lormar  Itmaa  ia  that  wa  do  n«t  raqaire  a  fee  o(  flTa  ■'"'K'^  to 
be  paid  by  tiMaeaaa  in  tha  ordinary  way.— We  are,  yonra,  Ao., 

Tnx  PuTtaoTmi  Ooxrurr. 
39.  Stmuluimrtm  lew.  BifK  Hothcm,  W.C.,  Hop  M,  USOi 


PBOTOORAPmKO  IN  NOBWAT. 
TothtEaimm. 
Bia,— ^  oar  oorreepoadeat,  F.  Coop,  ii  not  very  dsAnito  in  hia  require- 
BMBts  aboat  Norway.  As  toamoanm,  it  ie  aboat  the  same  aa  in  England. 
Tfana,  in  azpoain«  te  tha  Old  fltaeaUrka  at  Borgond  at  8.46  f.m.,/-64, 
wyoanre  was  thiaa  aeeonda  an  IMoad  (yaUnw)  extra  rapid  plato;  expoania 
te  North  Capa  at  midai^  waa  te  maa  apertora  twmtj-tn  aaatmda 


With  the  same  plates  and  /-16  I  got  a  good  many  views  with  one- 
gixteenth  of  a  second  by  hand  from  deck  of  steamer.  Your  correspondent 
does  not  say  whether  he  ia  yachting  or  not,  nor  the  time  he  has  at  his 
disposal,  so  one  is  nnable  to  adrise  him  much.  I  should  say,  get 
Cammermeyer's  Beisa  Kart  (travelling  map)  for  North  and  South  No'rway 
(five  sheets),  and  mount  on  linen  as  pocket  maps.  As  to  objects  to 
pbotograpb,  he  \rill  find  them  every  few  yards  on  land.  If  he  only 
sticks  to  the  ship  I  think  the  Lofoten  scenery  the  grandest.  If  only  for 
a  short  visit  I  would  reoommend  the  Hardanger  Fjord.  I  would  not  go 
op  to  the  Xorth  Cape,  unless  to  be  able  to  say  I  had  doru  it.  Nor  would 
I  go  above  TromsO.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  upon  any 
part  of  the  coast  I  know. — I  am,  yours,  4c.,  R  Q'H. 

Il'<s(  I.odge,  Oabeajf,  Majf  17,  1889. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editoh. 

Snt, — I  have  the  pleasure  herewith  to  submit  to  yoa  the  Report  of  the 

Sub-Committee  of  Uie  Photographic  Club  on  Weights  and  Measures,  and 

to  aak  your  co-operation  in  getting  the  Metric  Dcwimal  System  adopted, 

espedaUy  by  those  photographers  with  whom  you  are  associated. 

The  ooDfasion  arising  from  the  methods  of  weighing  and  meaiiuring  at 
present  in  nse  makes  the  aeeorato  translation  of  formula)  impossible ;  for 
example,  the  term  omoe  is  represented  by  two  distinct  weights,  the  Troy 
oonoe  tMina480  grains,  and  the  Aroirdapois  ounce  437j^  grains,  or  that 
by  whiflh  dienucala  are  nsoally  sold ;  the  term  ounce  being  used  indis- 
criminately jn  writing  formula'.  The  Photographic  Club,  in  making  thi» 
attempt  to  secure  uniformity  in  weighing  and  measuring,  trust  that  theh 
aoenraoy  that  will  be  aaoored  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  Decimal 
System  in  writing  and  translating  formalic  will  bo  sufficient  to  over- 
balanea  any  little  inoonTonienoe  that  may  be  incurred  in  the  early  stages. 
of  ito  nee. — I  am,  yooxa,  Ae., 

EowAao  Dumoaa,  Ifon.  Secrttary  of  the  Photographic  Cltib, 

AnderUm't  Bottt,  Wlet-^trett,  May,  1889. 

RsroBT  or  TBS  SD»OoiuinTF.E  ox  Wxiobts  ard  MxAstmKa, 

Wa,  the  Sub-Committee  appointeil  by  the  Photo^phic  Club  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  aclopting  a  nQifonii  system  of  Weights  and  Measures,  having . 
ftally  rliniuasad  the  natter  in  all  its  bearinss,  have  come  to  the  unanimous 
dedsioa  to  leeonimwl  the  adoption  of  the  Metric  Decimal  System,  pure  and 
simple. 

llie  demerits  of  the  present  British  System  require  but  little  consideration 
to  ooodema  it  The  atesnce  of  any  deflmte  unit  or  integral  subdivisions,  and 
the  diltesnt  valnea  attaching  to  tha  denominations,  lead  to  vagueness  and 
error,  while  the  dilBcalty  of  making  calculations  aad  of  translating  foreign 
fomola  is  a  ooastaat  sooroe  of  trouble,  and  no  modification  of  the  present 
system  baa  come  faetors  na  which  is  tm  Bran  these  faults. 

Ob  the  othsr  band,  a  very  little  expsrisaee  of  the  Metric  System  proves  its- 
iiamUeity,  aad  the  bet  that  it  is  anivcrsaUy  adopted  in  scientiHc  literature 
aadrptactloe,  and  that  it  baa  always  been  in  actnal  use  on  the  Continent  for 
phetopqikiB  puipoesa,  poiato  to  it  aa  the  coly  aHemathra  to  our  own  defective 
aystaik  It  nay  be  mswttoned  that  the  cost  of  the  decimal  weights  and 
laraeiiies  doee  not  exaeed  that  of  thoae  now  in  use. 

It  ia  hoped  that  the  FliolagtBphio  CInb,  in  adopting  this  system,  will  have 
the  sapport  of  all  tha  aMiiopolitan  ami  provincial  societies  of  the  United 
Klagilnm,  and  if  at  the  aaoM  time  the  representatives  of  photographic  litera- 
tart^  aad  plate  niak«n  gaasnlly,  some  of  whom  have  already  siniilieil  their 
aeqniaaeence,  can  also  be  ptavBilad  upon  to  lend  their  aid,  it  woulil,  i>erliaps, 
mora  than  anything  else  taad  to  tne  universal  emiiloyment  of  the  Hebic 
System  amongst  aathon  anil  naers  of  photographic  formuln. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  tne  Sub-Committe^ 

Miay  8,  1880.  W.  Ackland,  cHairman^ 


wm 


iEicl)ange  (ZTolumn* 

sisutilu  bsO  awl  flttinrs  for  baclupxnuids, posing  chair,  or  10x8  view 
s^  W.  A.  BaooKS,  Fholofniihar,  rrona. 
BwMe  sUia,  hsad  aad  body  rsal,  and  e<fes  eopriag  Prsss:  want  pncnmntic  time 

shatter  or  wMMUfls  Isas.— Addras,  W.  Oaima,  SB,  Htghgate-bill,  Londou. 
Waatad  to  aniMi«».ialsriar  and  exterior  baekgnmnds  for  two  others;  also  old  single 

tIsw  laaagby  PoaHag, aad  ship  mast,  for  posiBg  chair  or  backgrounds. — Address,. 

Baooaa^  hiiit<Hia|iliai ,  Wmam.  -i 

Waatad.  irsl  rtsn  datssliva  aassani!  will  ezchanro  lantt-m  slides  (Woodbnry  and 

etban),  OlMrfalii>'s  asjifn  gsamior,  or  spleadid  (orty^jell  medical  battury.— 

Iildisss.  W.  A.  Baasar,  U,  Tietotte4«iTBW,  Laamingtan  Spa. 
Tarioe*  liaiss,  eaasaras,  sls>Silial  apparatui,  gas  bag,  baokffronnds,  and  other  appo- - 

totw,  la  sirlMufs  far  a  sevaa  or  cigbt-tnoh  siogla  or  doable  oomponnd  oondcusor, 

aoontMl  or  BaBoeBted.—A4drBss,WAi.asLSv,  Bold-street,  LlveriiooL 
Will  eschoiMS  a  liafhM^  pookat  ease  of  drawing  instruments  hy  Sbaaley^  of  London, 

tor  a  rapii  iHtinaiar  has  ol  .- . -. 

■hragB  piaMaad..^Aai 

HoMiwhan. 
I  wm  V— f— f  oaa  Tolane  saoh  of  n(«s<r«l«d  Lowlon  Hm,  Tax  Bamsn  JooRiriL 

or  PaoioaaAraT,  AUg  Ssosr,  and  liaU'i>lata  rapid  rsctUiaear  lens,  tor  a  irocxl 

wbala.^1*  ouasn  or  Isas.— Adilnsas,  AansT,  10,  Amberley-viUas,  BosscU-road, 

Bowos-park,  N. 
wm  osbaiige  first  six  Tolomes  of  Jonmal  o/  Ki'cnwroinr  and  yatural  Seimce  for  a 

NawmoB  or  a  Karsbaw  ihatUr  to  flt  a  lens  witb  Inch  and  a  half  hood  or  nnder; 
a ««il.bima4  sdittoa  of  Darwin's  ".ijin  •/  SyMcin  for  smaller  shutrtOT  by  tcooO. 
■  I  er  wm  exdMaga  both  work.«  fur  a  nimrtcr-plntc  Eastman- Walker  roU«r 
■ " "         ~ LsnaaBT,  rUototfrapnori  Bath. 


■t  ease  of  drawing  instruments  hy  Sbaaley,  of  London, 
of  seren-lneb  focus,  by  any  first^ilass  nucer.  Iris  dio^ 
I,  Wu-Lua  HrasT  nun,  Bagsot-lodge,  Bagent-street.. 
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flnstorrs  to  ®ortf«ponl>entt. 

-•  •  CtaMMteMMU  nUtUMfle  AdmrHimmli  and  gentral  businea  again 
'mm,tUaddnmidt»"B.O»MMirinoDkOo.,''Xr<>rMnit,C!(>r>cn,tOarden, 

AU  mmUmt  M  Uu  lot  ptrtlam  </  tUi  Jodmai,  uiebidiHg  qu^  for 

S,  r«r*.«*«K,  Ornnt  Omim,  hmiam,  W.C.    InaUmMim  lothuensura 
lUoy.    yo  notiu  lakm  «/  eowmtmieations  wito.  nam*  and  address  qT 

tmltr  tr*  fivt».  

■TBOtOMum  RaomnsD: —  „      -^      , 

«.  nimmt.  T^hf.-ntUfmrk  ^  tk.  Bmu«  WmU,*»  K»«™*  CommM»  at 

tS^.  Mi  is.  w*.  „.    .     ,     . . 

R.  Qwk,  Iimrkh.-Tk.  "  PkolM  rM»rV^"  9f  ""  »"•■  "•PI""*'  ^P*""**- 

W.  HaBOIKO  W*lis««.— Recelred. 

lUiiasT.— Yet,  If  they  ii»  on  j>ri«t«  property.    Not  of  hermse. 

8l«  J.  D.  JlABWlCK.-'nuuik.  for  the  hint,  which  shall  be  acted  upon. 

B.  H.  EUWU— We  ahall  submit  your  letter  to  a  fHcnd  in  France,  and  publish 
thanply.  ,  ,       .  .      .   . 

2.  BUTHT.— Ordinary  water  colours  mUed  to  match  the  tone  of  tlie  prints,  wnat- 
ercr  that  tooe  may  he.  , 

J.  W.  CtocuwUBS.— We  have  not  the  work  In  question  on  onr.shelves,  so  can- 
not say  who  are  the  publishers. 

A.  MnxBL— A  Ud  case  of  halation.  On  the  next  occasion  either  back  the 
plates  or  proenre  some  more  thickly  coated. 

S.  A.  J.— TooU  for  gT<n<ling  lenses,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  not  articles  of 
coamsna.  Any  engineer  will  construct  them  for  you  if  you  give  him  the 
eoTfea  yoo  require. 

Hbtbt  Wiluams.— There  are  really  so  many  instantaneous  shutters  in  the 
market,  the  majority  of  which  will  do  .ill  you  desire,  that  we  could  not 
attempt  to  recommend  any  particular  one. 

A.  0.  KiKLD.— It  is  iiiiiKMsilJe  to  say  whether  the  salt  sent  is  pure  or  not 
without  making  an  analysis.— 2.  No.— 3.  First  find  out  what  is  the  impurity, 
If  any,  and  then  deacnbe  it  to  dealer.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can 
complain. 

W.  GoTmrereo.— We  do  not  think  that  professional  photographers  are 
likely  to  suffer  ftom  the  introduction  of  automatic  machines  for  taking 
and  delivering  portraits  by  dropping  a  certain  number  of  coins  into  such 
machines. 

la  A  Fix.— To  obtain  more  density  in  copying,  increase  the  proportion  of 
pyrogallic  add  preatlv  and  use  bromide  freely.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  for 
jronr  pnrpose,  the  hydroquiuone  developer  will  be  best.  Try  it,  and  give  it 
plenty  of  time. 

GWBIT.— 1.  It  prevents  oxidation  of  the  pyroRallic  acid.— 2.  The  proportions 
you  nw  are  all  right— S.  The  white  deposit  will  do  no  harm.— 4.  The  stops 
■re,  or  aiurald  be,  marked  according  to  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens — and 
not  the  back  focus. 

W.  N.— There  is  so  very  little  platinum  in  the  paper  a.s  to  render  it  altogether 
inexpedient  to  attempt  its  recovery  or  conversion  into  the  chloride,  which 
salt  can  be  much  more  economically  and  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
metal  (which  is  now  cheap)  in  aqua  regia. 

Vf.  Bishop. — You  had  better  write  to  "the  powers  that  be"  at  the  different 
places  at  which  you  wish  to  photograph.  They  will  tell  you  the  proper 
parties  to  apply  to.  You  will  get  the  names  from  the  Post  Office  Directory. 
We  only  know  one  or  two  on  your  list. 

Java. — 1.  Unless  the  rain  water  is  caught  in  the  open  country,  as  a  rule  it  is 
leas  pure  than  the  ordinary  water  sujnily,  and  its  purification  is  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble. — 2.  In  all  cases,  if  sulticicnt  exposure  be  given,  the  image 
will  be  risible.     It  may  lie  usetl  for  printing  out 

R  C.  HaBDIho. — Opal  glass  with  a  polished  surface  may  be  had  from  any 
house  that  makes  a  speciality  of  the  ordinary  article.  The  polished  kind  is 
known  under  the  name  of  patent  plate  opal.  It  is  not  so  suitable  for  pic- 
tures which  have  to  be  coloured  as  the  matt  surface ;  it  is  also  much  more 
expensive. 

O.  NOBBEXT  asks  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  a  negative  can  be  dried  more 
quickly  than  allowing  it  to  ilry  spontineously. —Certainly.  If  the  wet  nega- 
tive be  immersed  in  methylated  spirit  for  a  few  minutes  and  afterwards 
transferred  for  a  similar  time  to  a  fresh  lot  the  negative  can  then  be  dri<«l 
before  the  (Ire  or  by  the  sun  in  a  very  short  time. 

W.  H.  Jokes. — Your  pair  of  plano-convex  achromatics  will  best  serve  your 
purpose  by  mounting  tliem  close  together,  their  convex  surfaces  next  to  the 
sensitive  plate,  an<l  a  diaphragm  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  outside  one, 
that  is,  next  to  a  plane  surface.  The  lens  for  a  finder  may  be  formed  of  a 
cheap  single  lens,  which  need  not  be  achromatic. 
COSSTAST  SuBSCRiBEB  asks :  "How  long  should  a  bichromate  of  potash  bath 
last?  Should  it  be  made  fresh  for  every  batch  of  carbon  tissue?  When 
lensitised,  how  long  should  it  keep  soluble  ?"— The  sensitising  bath  may  be 
used  seyoal  times,  but  it  should  be  discarded  when  it  begins  to  acquire  a 
brown  tint  If  the  tissue  is  not  dried  too  slowly  it  should  keep  soluble  for  a 
fortnight  or  more,  that  is,  if  it  be  kept  with  ordinary  care. 
F.  Wallbb.— Thanks  for  letter  and  drawing.  We  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  Brewster's  suggestion,  which  was  afterwards  more  fully  elaborated  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  and  it  has  still  more  recently  been  carried  into  practical 
effect  as  a  telescopic  object  glass  in  Germany.  But  the  principle  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  photographic  lens  referred  to  is  somewhat  different, 
and  was  explained  by  Ooddard  when  he  constructed  his  double  periscope 
Jens  in  1861.  ^ 


Ebxest  Lambxbt  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  get  an  under-exposed 
negative  strong  enough  to  print  from  without  the  usual  long  time  in  the 
(Icveloiwr.  lie  says  he  is  "continually  annoyeil  at  having  to  keep  oa 
<leveloping  an  immense  time." — There  is  no  way  of  dealing  with  an  under- 
exposed negative  but  patience  in  the  development  If  this  lie  hurried  the 
result  will  suffer.  Moral :  Do  not  under  ex|>ose.  We  are  not  familiar  with 
the  manufacture  of  inks.  Consult  one  or  other  of  the  receipt  books  which 
treat  on  such  matters. 

Wm.  S.  (Guildford). — The  spots  on  the  prints  enclosed  all  have  a  black  speck  as 
a  nucleus,  and  this  shows,  in  many  in.stances,  more  strongly  on  the  back  of 
the  pai)er  than  it  does  on  the  front.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
paper  itself  contained  particles  of  foreign  matter  which  reiluced  the  silver. 
We  should  advise  you,  after  sensitising  and  drying  some  of  the  paper,  to 
examine  it  in  a  good  light  and  see  if  the  s)iots  are  discernible  at  that  stage. 
Also  slightly  tint  a  piece  by  a  brief  exposure  to  light  If  the  spots  show 
under  the.se  conditions  you  had  better  try  anotlier  sample  of  paper. 

A  Norfolk  Amateur  writes :  "I  have  often  heanl  that  better  tones  are 
obtained  on  paper  which  is  sensitised  at  home  than  on  the  ready  sensitised 
of  commerce.  During  the  last  week  or  two  I  have  been  sensitising  my  own 
paper  by  Heating  it  for  two  minutes  on  a  bath  of  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounce  of  water  and  nothing  else.  I  find  with  this  paper  that  I 
get  far  better  tones  than  I  could  with  any  paper  I  have  tried  before.  But, 
at  times,  I  am  troubled  witli  marbleii-like  stains  on  the  paper,  like  enclosed, 
but  only  with  occasional  sheets.  Can  you  account  for  this  ? " — The  marbling 
is  caused  by  floating  the  pajier  when  there  is  a  scum  upon  the  solution.  If 
the  solution,  after  use,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  dish 
a  scum  is  sure  to  form  upon  the  surface.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  should  be 
removed  by  drawing  a  strip  or  two  of  blotting  paper  over  the  solution  before 
any  more  pajier  is  sensitised.  The  finished  jirints  are  very  good  indeed. 
The  tone  is  excellent 

ExPEBiKNCK  puts  the  following  queries  :  "1.  What  the  strength  should  be  of 
the  strengtnener  used  for  strengthening  a  sensitising  bath  of  sixty  grains  i — 
2.  Wliat  to  add  to  get  rid  of  the  acid  in  the  silver  bath  ? — 3.  What  adviin- 
tages  are  gained  by  sunning  the  sensitising  bath  ? — 4.  What  advantages  are 
got  by  adding  liquid  ammonia?  and  what  quantity?— 5.  What  advantages 
are  got  by  aifding  methylated  alcohol  ?  and  what  quantity  ? — 6.  How  many 
sheets  can  1«  done  in  a  sixty-grain  bath  before  it  is  necessary  to  add  any 
strengthener  ?  and  what  quantity  should  be  added  ?— 7.  Is  it  necessary  to 
put  in  kaolin  every  day  after  use  to  rid  the  bath  of  impurities  ? " — In  reply  : 
1.  Any  strength  will  do  so  long  as  sufficient  solution  is  added  to  bring  the 
bath  up  to  the  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce.  Use  an  argentometer. — 2.  A  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. — 3.  The  organic  matter  becomes  precipitated. 
— 4.  None  if  the  add  be  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  soda. — 5.  Said  to  pre- 
vent blisters — a  drachm  or  so  to  tlie  ounce. — 6.  All  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  sheets  and  the  quantity  of  solution. — 7.  Not  unless  the  solution 
is  discoloured. 

R.  C.  McLeod  says  :  "  May  I  ask  if  there  is  not  a  mistake  in  your  statement 
that  five  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  tlie  ounce  is  what  you  recommend 
for  a  normal  develojier  (ferrous  oxalate)  ?  I  fancy  you  must  mean  five  drops 
of  a  ten  per  cent  solution,  which  I  find  gives  very  good  results  with  England's 
slow  plates. — In  reply  :  We  mentioned  three  grains  (not  five),  wliicli  is  not 
excessive  with  many  plates,  especially  when  employing  the  energetic  developer 
we  recommend.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  plates  named  under 
iron  development — "  What  is  the  relative  power  of  soiia  (common  washing) 
and  potash  ?  You  mention  that  of  purified  crystals  and  the  anhydrous  but 
not  the  w.i.shing  soda." — Ten  grains  of  washing  soda  if  not  efiloresced,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  pure  crystals,  are  equivalent  to  4'75  grains  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  potash.  In  reply  to  your  question  regarding  tlie  French  Cus- 
tom Houses  and  photographing  in  France,  see  a  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  Levy 
in  our  issue  of  April  19.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  chlorate  of  potash,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  fill  the  retort  more  than  one-third  full,  although  that  rule 
is  frequently  broken. 


PHOTOORArHic  SociKTY  OP  Gbbat  BRITAIN. — Technical  meeting  at  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  on  Tuesday,  May  28,  at  eight  p.m. 

PHOTOGBArHic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  May  29,  1889,  will  be  on  T/ie  Keeping  Qualities  of  Bromide  Plaiet. 
Saturday  outing  at  ChigwelL     Trains  from  Liverpool-street. 

The  Revised  Catalogue  of  J.  Robinson  &  Sons,  172,  Regent-street,  W., 
which  we  have  just  received,  is  replete  with  good  things  manufactured  or  sold 
by  this  firm.     It  coutiins  numerous  illustrations. 

The  Toudeur  developer  (sold  by  Mr.  Sharland,  Thavies  Inn)  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  eosine  as  one  of  its  components,  hydroquiuone  being  the 
active  s^eut  Without  waiting  to  inquire  the  part  played  by  the  eosine,  wa 
tried  a  sample  sent  us  and  find  that  it  gave  a  good  clean  negative  of  fine 
colour. 
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MEANS  OF  PRODUCING  COLD. 
TuE  apprtMtch  of  Bummer,  with  a  possible  accompaniment  of 
heat,  induoes  ideas  respecting  the  production  of  cold.  Of  the 
many  naes  of  refrigeration  during  a  torrid,  sultry,  tropical 
state  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  needlaat  here  to  speak  ;  those  who 
work  with  gelatine  plat«s,  and  especially  those  who  have  to 
manufacture  them  when  the  thennooieter  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  nineties,  appreciate  foil  well  the  desirableneas  of  being  able 
to  conTort  dog-day  heat  intc  hyperborean  chill,  and  the  great 
value  of  any  means  by  which  such  oooTersion  may  be  effected. 
The  production  of  oold  is  merely  the  abstraction  of  heat  from 
the  body  that  is  being  operated  npoa.  The  means  for  effecting 
this  have  of  late  been  undergoing  adTaooes  townrds  perfection  ; 
it  IB  only  the  other  day  since  we  saw  in  a  well-hcated  manit- 
factnring  engineering  shop  a  oonsidenkblo  quantity  of  mercury 
frozen  quite  solid  while  it  was  exposed  to  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  the  workshop.  Tliis,  it  must  be  admitted,  indicates  a  high 
adTanoe  in  the  art  of  congelatioo. 

Concerning  methods  of  prodaetng  cold,  there  are  three  of 
which  we  shall  here  speak.  The  first  is  the  well-known  one  of 
imparting  oold  to  water  by  diasolring  in  it  certain  sulwtanccs, 
ct  which  there  are  none  which  in  our  estimation  can  vie  with 
nitrate  of  ammonia  for  general  eCBcienoy  and  undoubted  con- 
yenienoe.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  also  the  most  economical  of 
all  saline  bodies,  as  it  is  not  wasted  during  use,  but  may  lie 
employed  over  and  over  again.-  If  a  thermometer  is  placed  in 
a  tumbler  of  water,  at,  say,  50*  Fahr,  and  mme  crushed  crystals 
of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  are  then  thrown  into  the  water,  the 
column  of  mercury  will  bo  foond  to  descend  with  singular 
rapidity  until  it  reacbei  36'  to  27*^beluw  the  freezing  ]>oint,  or 
nboiit  y  Fahr.  There  are  several  mixtures  which  can  be  made 
by  wbioh  a  much  greater  degree  of  oold  can  be  obtained,  but 
tiiese  when  once  naed  eanoot  bo  used  again.  But  with  the 
aamonium  nitrate  it  merely  tnlBees  to  pour  the  solution  out 
into  an  evaporating  dish  afker  being  done  with,  and  having 
driven  the  water  off  by  heat,  or  otherwise,  place  the  crystals 
ioto  a  bottle,  when  they  are  ready  for  future  use  in  a  similar 
way. 

We  here  give  an  illustration  of  one  way  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  above  •  meirtaoned  fact  may  be  serviceable. 
We  had  once  ■ome  gelatine  plates  to  develop  in  a  semi-tropical 
country  at  a  time  when  the  heat  was  intense  and  the  water  so 
warm  as  to  endanger  the  film  during  development.  We  placed 
the  developing  eolation  in  a  japanned  tin  developing  tmy, 
and  plaeed  that  tray  inside  of  another  slightly  larger,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  which  wo  aeattend  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
•mmonia,  afterwanis  pouring  in  a  little  water.  Tliis  reduced 
the  previou-Hly  high  temiieratore  of  the  developer  to  one  that 


could  not  possibly  affect  the  too  soluble  gelatine  of  which  tho 
film  was  composed. 

A  second  system  for  the  production  of  cold  consists  in  the 
compression  of  air.  Thus  compressed,  and  forced  into  a  reser- 
voir, it  becomes  heated,  as  every  one  knows  who  is  familiar 
with  the  working  of  an  air  gun.  But  when  cooled  down  again, 
before  it  is  suffered  to  escape,  it^j  expansion  is  attended  by  great 
oold.  "  If  when  compressed  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  tmd  then  to  escape,  it  will  be  cooled  below 
that  temperature  just  as  much  as  it  was  heated  by  compression. 
Thus,  if  in  being  compressed  it  had  been  heated  100°,  say  from 
60*  to  160*,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  to  60*,  on  escaping  it 
will  be  cooled  100*  below  CO',  or  to  40°  below  zero,  which  is 
the  temperature  at  which  mercury  freezes."  Tliis  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  cold  air  chambers  now  so  extensively  employed  on 
shipboard  for  the  transport  of  frozen  provisions  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  ingenious  photographer  who  dreads  tho  preparation  of 
gelatine  plates  in  hot  weather  will  in  this  discover  the  means 
by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  keep  his  coating  room  at  fifty 
degrees  or  sixty  degrees  dunng  the  most  sultry  months  of  tho 
siunmer,  aided  by  a  small  gas  or  petroleum  engine.  We  have 
devised  a  most  i)erfect  means  of  effecting  this,  by  manual 
power  if  desired,  and  that  only  applied  at  occasional  intervals, 
but  a  detailed  description  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
articla 

It  is  well  known,  by  some  at  any  rate,  that  the  condensa- 
tion of  certain  vapours  is  attended  by  extreme  cold.  On  the 
principles  actimting  this  pheuomcnin  we  do  not  here  entc", 
but  confine  ourselves  to  j^'iving  a  brief  description  of  one-  of  the 
machines— if  machine  it  may  be  called — by  which  the  princip'e 
has  obtained  its  latest  outcome.  This  apparatus,  which  has 
received  the  trade  name  of  "  The  Arktos,"  consists,  roughly 
speaking,  of  a  tube  bent  f)-shape,  at  the  end  of  one  limb 
being  a  reservoir  which  contains  strong  liquor  ammonia.  This 
ammoniashould  be  as  strong  as  possible ;  although  that  so  well 
known  among  photographers  as  880  will  do,  yet  Mr.  Loftus 
Perkins,  the  inventor  of  the  ap]>aratu8,  informs  us  that  he  prefers 
it  much  stronger — say  875  ;  a  strength  he  certainly  manages 
to  obtain.  This  bent  tube  has  its  air  abstracted,  and  is  her- 
metically sealed,  and  heat  is  ajiplicd  to  tho  ammonia  reservoir, 
by  which  the  ammonia  liquid  parts  with  its  ga.i  When  the 
source  of  heat  is  removed  and  tho  gas  re-enters  the  water,  the 
cold  is  produced  at  the  farther  limb  of  the  appar.xtus  in  a 
degree  of  such  intensity  as  to  cause  a  deposition  of  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  dry  snow.  So  great 
is  the  cold  produced  that,  as  previously  hinted,  we  have  seen, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  warm  ro<jni,  tho  solidification  of  mercury  iu 
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tlM  Twwl  iiilo  wluoh  the  end  of  tlit  tnbo  w»s  dipped.  One 
•Dd  of  this  tuU-  uiay  be  cnllod  the  boiler,  and  the  other  the 
wfrigemtor;  and  a  condition  of  success  is  th<»t  the  connecting 
pi|>o  between  the  two  shall  be  kq)t  cooled  while  the  boiler  is 
being  heated,  so  that  all  gas  poaaing  to  the  refrigerator  may 
enter  it  in  a  comparativclj  cool  state.  AVhen  this  is  used  on  a 
lai^  aeale  it  suffices  that  a  fire  be  applied  for  two  or  three 
hours  once  a  day,  by  which  the  refrigeration  is  rendered 
singularly  perfect.  There  are  minor  mechanical  details  con- 
nected with  this  apparatus,  but  the  general  principle  is  as 
abore  statetl. 

Thus  is  solved  the  problem  of  a  process  for  attaining  cold 
and  ice  without  mechanical  aid,  and  as  the  inventor  says,  "  Its 
abounding  efficacy  ii  made  evident  in  its  freezing  of  mercury 
in  the  open  air." 


FERROUS  OXALATE. 
OtB  mention,  in  the  closing  paragrajA  of  an  article  on  77te 
Dfrrhiymifitl  nf  Tmnitparmciei  a  fortnight  since,  of  the  "  original 
method  "  of  making  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  by  dissolving 
oxalate  of  itt)n  in  hot  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  seems  to 
have  piUEzled  some  of  our  readers,  and  we  cannot  help  con- 
fessing to  a  feeling  of  considerable  surprise  that  so  little  ac- 
quaintance should  be  exhibited  with  the  real  composition  of  a 
developer  so  commonly  used  and  so  little  recollection  of  past 
history. 

It  is  now  some  twelve  years  since  Mr.  il.  Carey  Lea,  then  a 

regular  contributor  to  our  columns,  first  published  his  formula 

for  a  new  developer,  which  has  long  borne  the  name  th<at  heads 

this  article,  and  though  the  process  now  generally  adopted  in 

its  preparation  was  given  as  an  alternative  method,  ^Ir.  Lea 

more   particularly   recommended  what   wo   have   termed   the 

"original "  method,  because  it  was  the  one  that  was  adopted 

and  remained  in  use  for  several  years.     It  is,  indeed,  the  more 

'       scientific  method,  and  the  one  calculated   to   give  the   best 

,       results,  since,  when  properly  caiTied  out,  it  constitutes  a  pure 

'       solution    of    oxalate   of  iron    in    o.xalate    of   potash    of  the 

highest  degree  of  concenti-ation,   and  without  any   artificial 

restrainer. 

The  modem  method  is  simply  one  of  convenience,  and  though 
Tcry  workable,  is  comparatively  but  a  makeshift,  as  by  the 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  oxalate  of  potash  a  compound 
'  is  made  of  very  variable  strength  and  composition,  and  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  active  restrainer  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  formed  by  double  decomposition.  The 
solution  never  contains  the  full  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potash 
it  is  capable  of  holding,  because  even  if  a  saturated  solution  be 
employed  to  start  with,  a  great  portion  of  the  potassium  salt  is 
converted  into  ferrous  oxalate,  leaving  only  perhaps  a  half- 
saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  to  dissolve  the  iron. 
This,  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  "presence  of  the  sul- 
phate of  potash,  renders  it  clear  that  the  original  method  must 
give  by  far  the  more  energetic  developer. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  this 
method,  we  will  shortly  describe  it  The  same  ingredients 
only  are  required,  namely,  feiTOUs  sulphate  and  oxalate  of 
potash,  but  the  plan  of  mixing  them  is  different.  In  the 
first  place,  weigh  out  three  parts— say,  ounces— of  neutral 
oxalate  of  potash  and  five  parts,  or  ounces,  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  dissolve  them  separately  in  any  convenient  quantity 
of  water,  not  however  making  the  solutions  too  dilute.  When 
dissolved,  mix  the  two  solutions.    At  first  the  mixture  will 


take  a  bright  yellow  colour  but  remain  clear,  and  it  may  be' 
some  time  before  any  precipitate  begins  to  form,  and  then  it 
proceeds  but  slowly ;  if  the  vessel  be  set  aside,  however,  for  a, 
few  hours,  a  dense,  bright  yellow  precipitate  will  settle  to  thfr 
bottom,  leaving  the  supernatant  licjuid  perfectly  clear  and 
colourless.  This  dejwsit  is  the  oxalate  of  iron  or  ferrous- 
oxalate  (for  the  per  oxalate  or  ferric  oxalate  is  a  soluble  salt), 
and  the  clear  liquid  contains  only  sulphate  of  potiish,  which  is 
poured  away  as  practically  useless.  Pour  off  the  upper  liquid 
and  stir  the  precipitate  well  with  fresh  water,  and  allow  it  to- 
settle  again,  which  it  will  now  do  in  a  very  short  time. 
Repeat  this  washing,  and  then  the  yellow  powder  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter  and  dried,  in  which  state  it  may  be 
preserved  indefinitely. 

The  next  operation,  the  making  of  the  developer,  is  con- 
ducted as  follows  : — Take,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  oxalate 
of  potash,  and  pour  on  to  it  from  a  glass  flask  or  beaker  ten 
ounces  of  distilled  or  rain  water,  and  heat  the  vessel  until  the 
salt  is  dissolved.  While  still  hot,  add  to  the  solution  and  stir- 
well  some  of  the  yellow  oxalate  of  iron.  At  first  a  more  or  less 
deep  red,  clear  solution  will  be  formed,  but  as  more  of  the 
oxalate  is  added  the  mixture  will  become  muddy  and  of  a  pale 
colour  like  the  oxalate.  As  this  dissolves,  however,  the  deep- 
colour  appears,  and  this  will  be  a  guide  as  to  the  quantity  of 
oxalate  to  add.  When  the  solution  retains  the  pale,  muddy 
appearance,  after  stirring  for  some  time,  it  may  be  considered 
to  bo  saturated,  and  is  then  set  aside  to  cool,  when  a  few 
ciystals  and  a  quantity  of  reddish-brown  "  mud "  will  be 
deposited,  leaving  a  rich,  deep  red,  clear  solution  of  oxalate 
of  iron  in  oxalate  of  potash. 

A  single  experiment  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
approximate  quantity  of  yellow  oxalate  to  add  to  a  given 
quantity  of  solution,  or  the  latter  may  be  poured  on  to  a 
considerable  excess  of  the  powder  and  boiled  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  allowed  to  cool  and  clear.  In  this  case  the 
undissolved  oxalate  of  iron  should  be  at  once  washed  in  two 
or  three  changes  of  hot  water  and  re-dried,  or  it  may  be 
preserved  in  the  moist  state. 

The  solution  so  formed  constitutes  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  in  its  purest  and  probably  most  energetic  form, 
and  for  ordinary  purposes  will  no  doubt  be  all  the  better  for 
a  considerable  addition  of  restrainer,  though  for  extremely 
rapid  work  it  may  be  employed  in  its  nearly  pure  state.  In- 
this  form,  if  properly  resliainod,  it  gives  far  stronger  and 
richer  negatives,  as  well  as  purer  and  finer  blacks  in  positives, 
than  can  be  obtained  by  any  proportions  of  the  mixed  solu- 
tions of  iron  and  oxalate  of  potash  as  usually  employed,  henc& 
those  who  appreciate  a  rich-coloured  print  will  do  well  to 
"prospect"  this  developer. 

But  the  solution  so  formed  does  not  long  retain  its  energy 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  being  even  more  lialde  to- 
change  than  that  made  by  the  simple  mixing  of  the  two 
solutions.  Many  dodges  have  been  suggested  for  its  preser- 
vation and  regeneration  when  oxidised,  but  they  are  mostly 
only  palliatives.  The  solution  should  always  be  kept  iu 
daylight,  which  prevents  the  oxidation,  or  reconverts  the- 
ferric  salt  to  the  ferrous  condition  when  it  has  been  oxidised. 
Another  plan  consists  in  keeping  a  hank  of  bright  iron  wire 
immersed  in  the  solution.  A  third  in  adding  small  quantities 
of  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid  and  placing  in  a  strong  light ;  while 
in  a  fourth  the  deoxidation  is  performed  by  means  of  a  solutioa 
of  sidphite  of  soda. 

The  plan,  however,  which  we  have  found  most  efficient  a» 
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•well  as  the  most  8cienti6callj  onrrect,  is  one  that  is  unfor- 
tunately rather  troublesome,  since  it  depends  upon  the 
employment  of  ferrous  sulphite,  which  is  not  readily  obtain- 
able commercially,  and,  consequently,  hns  to  be  made.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  formidable  operatioiL  The  ferrous  sulphite 
ia  itself  an  insoluble  and  unstable  salt,  but  it  is  freely 
soluble  in  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  solution  apparently 
keeping  well.  The  mode  of  preparation  we  adopt  is  as 
follows : — 

A  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  precipitated  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  semi-gelatinous  mass  washed  as 
-weQ  as  may  be  to  free  it  from  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  though 
this  is  a  very  tiresome  job.  Tlie  presence  of  a  trace  of  the 
sulphate,  howcTcr,  is  not  of  great  moment.  An  apparatus  for 
the  generation  of  sulphurous  acid  is  next  provided.  Tliis  con- 
sists of  a  bottle  provided  with  a  cork,  through  which  a  couple 
of  holes  are  pierced — the  one  to  carry  a  funnel  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  add,  the  other  a  bent  tube  to  lead  the  sulphurous  acid 
over.  In  the  bottle  place  a  qnantity  of  crystals  of  a  soluble 
sulphite  or  bisulphite,  or  even  of  •*  hypo,"  and  cover  them  well 
with  water.  Insert  the  cork  with  its  funnel  and  tube,  and  let 
the  latter  dip  into  the  vessel  containing  the  precipitated  ferrous 
carbonateL  Now,  by  means  of  the  funnel,  add,  a  few  drops  at 
a  time,  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will 
liberate  SO,  in  the  fonn  of  gas,  and  this  passing  over  into  the 
-caibonate  of  iron  converts  it  into  sulphite,  with  change  of 
ooloar  (W)m  dirty  green  to  grejriah  brown.  Continue  the  pas- 
sage of  sulphurous  acid,  however,  until  the  contents  of  the 
iron  vessel  become  elear  and  nearly  oolourleas,  when  the  0|>era- 
tion  is  oompiete.  A  funnel  with  a  gtass  tap  in  the  stem,  known 
as  a  "separator,"  should  be  used;  if  not  provided  with  the  tap, 
some  means  must  be  adopted  for  plugging  the  aperture  after 
.each  addition  of  acid  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sulphurous  add 
that  way. 

A  little  of  this  solution  added  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer, 
when  freahlj  made,  will  arrest  its  oxidation,  as  no  sooner  docs 
the  ferrous  oxalate  become  feiriO'— if  it  ever  does  in  the  presence 
<it  ferrous  sulphite  in  excess — it  is  deoxidised  by  the  sulphite, 
whidi,  being  converted  into  solphate^  is  acted  uimn  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  oxalate  of  potash,  and  raeonverted  into  ferrous  oxa- 
late and  precipitated  as  sneh  if  in  excess.  In  this  manner  a 
constant  interchange  of  elements  may  be  suppoeed  to  go  on 
until  the  sulphite  is  exhausted,  the  only  effect  produced  being 
a  precipitation  of  femms  oxalate  equivalent  to  the  sulphite 
originally  added.  As  the  ferrous  solphite  is  itself  a  powerful 
devdoper,  it  must  be  used  sparingly  or  it  will  pro<luco  fog ; 
the  snlphurous  add,  too,  has  a  tandeocy  in  that  direction,  but 
this  can  be  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  restraining  bromide. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


Smx  advances  the  tide  of  reform  in  our  svHtcm  of  weights  and 
messnres,  and  it  ia  with  gratification  we  record  th^t  two  of  our 
most  active  London  Sodeties— the  Photographic  Gub,  and  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photogrsphie  Association — have  signified 
their  intention  of  adopting  the  metric  system. 

In  a  former  article  (March  15,  p.  174)  we  Imve  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  prefixes  employed  to  denote  the  multiples 
of  units  and  the  Latin  prefixes  which  denote  their  Araotiotuil 
parts.  We  now  enter  a  little  into  detail  respecting  those 
weights  and  measures  pertaining  to  the  operations  of  the  photo- 
gn4>her.     As  wo  have  already  mentioned,  the  Greek  prefixes 


denote  the  multiples  of  the  measure  to  which  they  are  united. 
Thus  :— 

Metre  equals  1  metre. 

Dekametre       „  10  metres. 

Hectometre      „  100      „ 

Kilometre         „         1000      „ 

Myriametre      „      10,000     „ 

In  the  same  manner  the  Latiu  prefixes  denote  subdivisiousi| 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  proportions  : — 
Metre  equals        1     metre. 

Decimetre  „ 
Centimetre  „ 
Millimetre        „ 

For  general  purposes  it  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  near 
to  consider  a  metre  as  39^  inches,  and  a  decimetre  as  2f^ 
inches. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  more  ready  introduction  into  practice 
of  the  decimal  means  of  calculating,  we  will  give  the  relative 
values  in  inches  from  the  millimetre  to  the  metre  : — : 


I 

TIT 
I 

TTnr 
1 

1000 


MiUiaetra.        Ketn. 

Inches. 

Ceatimotro. 

Metre. 

Inches. 

I 

=  •    -001 

B> 

•03937 

6 

= 

-06 

:= 

2-3622 

2 

-      002 

= 

•07874 

7 

= 

•07 

=; 

2-7560 

3 

-      -003 

= 

•11811 

8 

= 

•08 

=: 

3-1497 

4 

-      004 

S 

•15748 

9 

= 

-09 

= 

3-5434 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1   1   1   1   1 

- 

•19G85 
•23622 
•275G0 
•31497 
•35434 

Deoinetn. 

1  = 

2  = 

3  = 

4  = 

UtAxt. 
-1 

•2 
•3 
•4 

— 

Incke& 

3-9371 

7-8742 
11-8113 
15-7484 

(tatiattn.         VHn^ 

farfcn 

5 

= 

•5 

= 

19-6855 

1 

-       -01 

_ 

•3937 

6 

= 

•G 

=: 

23-6226 

•> 

-       -02 

_ 

•7874 

7 

= 

•7 

= 

27-5597 

3 

-       •OS 

_ 

M811 

S 

= 

-8 

= 

31-4968 

4 

-       -04 

_ 

1-5748 

9 

= 

-9 

= 

35-4339 

5 

-        •OS 

- 

1-9685 

1  metre 

= 

39-3685 

But  what  is  the  metre  itself ) 

It  is 

the  standard  ' 

ength,  of 

which  the  imm'qBflB  ®f  *  quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian  is 
equivalent  to  39*371  inches. 

The  standard  of  the  weights  by  which  chemicals  are  calcu- 
lated is  the  gramme,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  equivalent 
of  15  J  grains.  It  is  subject  in  the  same  wnj-,  as  previously 
mentioned,  of  adding  a  Greek  or  Latin  prefix  to  denote  its 
multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  same. 

Tlic  unit  of  fluid  measurement  ia  the  cubit  centimetre,  based 
upon  the  gramme,  the  weight  of  one  gramme  of  water  at  maxi- 
mum density  being  termed  one  cubit  centimetre. 

The  proportions  of  fluid  measurements  on  this  basis  will  be 
apparent  by  the  following  table  : — 


Vumm. 

Xo.  of  Onamn. 

Weight  of  Water.     AreirdnpoU  Weight. 

Millier  or  tonneau 

1,000,000 

1  cubic  metre  2204  6  lbs. 

Quintal 

100,000 

1  hectolitre 

220-46  lbs. 

Myriogramme 

10,000 

10  litres 

22-04G  lbs. 

Kilogramme  or 

kilc 

)       1,000 

1  litre 

2-2046  lbs. 

Hectogramme 

100 

1  decilitre 

3-5274  0Z8. 

Dekagramme 

10 

10  c.  centimetres 

•3527  ozs. 

Gramme 

1 

1  c.  centimetre 

15-432  grs. 

Dccignunine 

•1 

T»       »      »» 

l-5432gr8. 

Centigramme 

•01 

10  c.  millimetres 

-1543gr8. 

Milligramme 

•00] 

1  c  millimotro 

-0154  grs. 

Into  the  equivalents  of  miles,  acres,  and  gallons  wo  will  not 
enter,  as  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  photographic 
requirements. 

The  foUowing  table  will  perhaps  aid  those  desirous  of  aaiuir- 
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of  the  varioiis  raoasuros  and 


JDC  •  knowledge  of  tli9  relations 

'    ,  litre  •=  1000  c.c.  (liqmd  measure). 

1  kilogramme- 1000  grammes     (solid  weight). 
1  metre  =  1000  millimetres  (length  measure). 

1  litre  -=-100  =  10  c.c. 

1  kilometres  100  =  10  grammes. 
1  metre       -r  100  =    1  centimetre. 
It  mav  he  »»ld  that  all  this  is  somewhat  technical,  but  the  pro- 
rortioiis'in  the  formula  given  below  will  simplify  matters. 

j^     100  c.c. 

J.    5  decigrammes. 

p    *  1  gramme. 

jj  *  ""  1  centigramme. 

y     ""  1  kilogramme. 

p    "  '  1  litre. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  quantities  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  it  is  nocessar>'  to  have  a  starting  point.  As  it 
U  immaterial  what  the  quantity  to  be  mixed  is,  we  will 
presume  that  the  largest  measurement  is,  say,  1000  ounces. 

It  is  of  multiples  and  parts  of  this  as  a  standard  that  we 
must  work,  and  all  the  proportions  will  be  the  samo  if  it 
had  been  termed  ten  instead  of  one  thousand  ounces. 

As  a  litre  and  a  kilogramme  are  the  same  equivalent,  we 

have — 

£  1000  ounces. 

F  !"";"!!!!'"!!!"...."""" looo    .. 

A  being  100  c.c        is   -jV  ^^  •*  ^'t""®'  *°^  '^'^^  ^^  ^^^  onnces. 
C     „     1  gramme     „  y^Vir  ..     kilogramme  „  „        1  ounce. 
B     „     5  decimetres,,     ^      „     gramme       „   „        J      ,, 
D    „      Icntgrmme.,,   x^ffOfA  „   „         5  grains. 

To  those  who  have  been  used  to  halving,  quartering,  and 
counting  by  the  dozen,  this  system  will  at  first  appear  rather 
•trange,  but  as  soon  as  the  principles  are  thoroughly  understood 
the  great  advantages  will  become  manifest.  Any  one  used  to 
the  subdivisions  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  upon  going 
abroad,  say  to  America,  finds  at  first  the  decimal  system  of 
currency  in  use  there  rather  peculiar,  but  only  until  the  relative 
proportions  are  thoroughly  understood,  when  it  at  once  becomes 
apparent  that  the  system  is  of  greater  simplicity  than  that  in 
use  in  this  country,  and  thus  will  it  be  with  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures. 

Fluid  measures  of  various  capacities,  graduated  in  English 
and  also  in  metric  values,  have  now  been  introduced  into 
commerce,  and  these,  together  with  the  requisite  weights,  are 
to  be  bod  cheaply. 


"HYPO"  AND  "HYPO"  SOLUTIONS. 
A  8U0HTLV  foggy  sentence  in  an  article  upon  hyposulphite  of 
Boda,  in  Watt's  Didionary  of  Chemistry,  has  been  made  the 
text  for  many  a  lecture  and  a  peg  for  trade  purposes ;  we  are 
afraid  to  hang  up  many  an  excuse  for  sophisticated  samples  of 
the  salt,  commonly  so-called.  The  exact  wording  of  the  sen- 
tence we  refer  to  (it  occurs  in  vol.  v.,  p.  636),  is  as  follows : — 
"The  aqueous  solution  cannot  be  preserved  unaltered,  even 
in  closed  vessels,  but  deposits  sulphur,  and  is  partly  converted 
into  sulphate  of  sodium ;  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  gradually 
but  completely  o.\idised  into  sulphate."  The  question  is,  "  Does 
the  last  assertion  refer  to  the  salt  in  crystals  or  the  solution  1 " 
We  take  it  that  the  salt  in  solution  is  undoubtedly  intended  to 
be  spoken  of.    To  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  we  obtained  a 


sample  of  hypo  crystals  of  known  purity,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
air  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  in  a  room  whose  tempera- 
ture fluctuated  exceedingly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  it  was, 
excepting  a  coating  of  dust,  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  first  exposed.  There  is  thus  established  a  very  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  number  of  suspected  crj-stals 
are  pure  hypo,  or  contain  a  proportion  of  ordinary  sulphate  of 
soda,  the  Glauber's  salts,  largely  used  for  veterinary  purposes. 
{En  passant,  it  may  be  stated  that  hypo  itself  had  a  reputation 
for  a  short  time  among  veterinarians.  At  the  time  when  the 
rinderpest  was  making  such  havoc  among  the  cattle  of  this 
country,  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  extolled  as  a  complete 
prophylactic,  and  became  instantly  in  such  demand  as  for  a 
time  to  affect  the  market  price  of  the  salt.  At  the  present 
time,  indeed,  it  has  a  certain  limited  use  in  medicine.)  It 
sufiices  to  place  the  crystals  for  a  few  days  in  a  fairly  drj- 
and  warm  room  and  observe  whether  they  effloresce  or  not. 
If  they  exhibit  a  white  surface,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  cer- 
tainty that  sulphate  is  present,  while  an  absence  of  change- 
implies  that  the  sample  is  free  from  the  salt. 

The  bearing  of  these  simple  facts  is  important.  Glauber's 
salts  are  not  much  more  tliau  half  the  price  of  "hypo"" 
crystals,  hence  largely  adulterated  samples  of  the  latter  might 
be  sold  at  the  price  which  true  "hypo"  would  cost  a  manu- 
facturer to  make,  and  would  then  leave  a  profit.  The  practical 
effect  of  such  adulteration  is  much  more  than  the  dishonesty 
of  tlie  transaction,  as  above  all  things  it  is,  in  fixing  prints, 
essential  to  use  a  liberal  quantity  of  "  hypo  "  for  its  staple 
photographic  use,  the  fixing  of  albumenised  paper  prints ;  and 
if  the  proportion,  too  frequently  brought  to  a  minimum  ou 
account  of  business  competition,  be  reduced  below  the  point  of 
safety,  we  thus  have  an  insidious  means  of  interfering  with  the 
permanency  of  the  prints  so  treated.  As  the  reputation  of 
this  class  of  work  is  already  on  the  wane  in  public  estimation, 
it  behoves  every  photographer  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  if 
he  finds  his  cask  of  hypo  crystals  beginning  to  effloresce  before 
he  has  half  finished  it,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  ought  to  use  a 
larger  proportion  iu  his  fixing  solutions.  As  to  the  business 
relations  betwixt  him  and  the  dealer  who  supplied  it,  that  is 
not  a  question  for  us  here  to  enter  upon. 

Turning  now  to  the  solution  of  hypo  itself,  we  must  read 
the  sentence  from  Watts  as  being  a  very  early  indication  of 
the  unwisdom^of  keeping  solutions  of  hypo  for  any  length  of 
time  before  use.  It  is  not  necessary  at  the  present  time  to 
explain  the  exact  method  iu  which  the  use  of  such  changed 
solutions  would  be  injurious.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  any 
sample  of  solution  of  hypo  that  has  undergone  decomposition 
is  unsafe  for  fixing  prints  or  negatives  if  permanency  be  any 
object.  The  hypo  sulphites  of  silver  formed  during  the  opera- 
tion of  fixing  are  of  themselves  so  very  unstable,  and  liable  to 
change  in  the  light  always,  and,  in  presence  of  an  insufficient 
amount  of  hypo,  in  the  dark  also,  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
introduce  another  disturbing  element. 

The  strange  tendency  to  use  so-called  "  saturated  solutions  " 
is  especially  unwise  in  the  case  of  the  chemical  under  con- 
sideration, as  a  day  or  two  woidd,  unless  an  undue  amount  of 
time  and  attention  were  given,  be  quite  needed  to  ensure 
saturation,  the  first  steps  would  be  taken  towards  decomposi- 
tion, and  as  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  solutions  so  made  would 
naturally  be  stored  away  for  future  use,  there  would  then  be 
introduced  a  second  incentive  to  change. 

With  regard  to  paper  prints,  it  is,  however,  we  believe,  the 
common  practice  to  adopt  the  only  proper  method,  viz.,  the 
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making  of  fn»h  nolution  ererjr  day,  or  each  time  a  batch  of 
prints  is  got  through,  and  the  chief  neglect  of  measures  of 
safety  is  shown  with  regard  to  the  filing  solution  for  negatires, 
which  iu  so  many  places  are  unwisely  allowed  to  remain  in  use 
till  quite  "  exhaoBted."  Seeing  that  this  is  so,  the  question 
naturally  asked  is.  Can  the  change  be  arrested  altogether,  or 
prerented  1  Fortunately,  hyposulphite,  or,  as  it  is  now  more 
accurately  termed,  thiosulphite  of  soda,  is  a  chemical  of  some 
considctrabte  analytical  importance,  and  this  question  can,  to  a 
osfUia  extant,  be  replied  to  by  reference  to  existing  authorities 
on  analytical  matters,  and  their  opinions  shall  be  put  before 
oar  readers.  As  it  would  unduly  prolong  our  remarks  to  quote 
these  opinions  at  length  at  the  present  time,  we  will  defer 
describing  these  opinions  to  a  future  issue. 


Pbotoorapbkbs,  particularly  those  who  take  their  cameras  abroad 
with  them,  will  hail  with  Mtisfaetioa  what  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lotda  CO  Friday  last.  Lord  Ribhleadaln  aaked  the  GorenuBent 
whsther  they  eoamfered  the  Custom  Hooas  le^olations,  with  respect 
to  imdeTeloped  ]d>otogrsphic  plates,  were  reaaonable.  He  aaid  a 
friend  of  his  arrired  at  Plymoath,  soom  time  back,  from  a  foreign 
port  with  some  aiideTek>ped  negatives.  There  was  no  dark  room  in 
which  the  plates  eooU  be  riTSinlssil  Explanation*  and  entreaties 
were  in  vain,  the  Costom*  officials  wen  obdurate.  Ereiitnally,  the 
plates  were  then  kcked  up  for  the  night  and  the  owner  delayed.  The 
next  day  the  nae  at  a  dark  room  was  obtained  at  a  IomI  photo- 
graphers, and  the  plates  dnly  sxaaiatd  andjpaaaed.  The  Marquis  of 
Sslisbuty's  reply  wss  cos  which  wOl  mset  with  the  approral  of 
ereiy  travslBng  pholograpbsr ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  complimentary 
to  the  official  who  caoaed  the  ineomenisnee.  The  noble  Lord  said : 
"  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  dsfbnd  the  GoTsmment,  and  I  defend  it  by 
saying  that  this  particular  Custom  Hooss  officer  appean  to  be  a  man 
of  inconceiTable  stupidity.  I  hops  a  ■imdiiiiture  of  this  kind  will  not 
happen  again."  In  oondnaioB,  Lmd  Sslisbnry  remarked,  somewhat 
sarcastically,  "  I  am  sony  that  the  knowledge  of  adrandi^  sdenee 
has  spread  so  little  among  esrtain  biaaehes  of  Her  Majesty's  ssrrios.'' 

Ix)BB  SAUanrar,  it  is  waO  knowa,  takm  a  lirely  interest  in  all  per- 
taining to  erery  liraacb  of  scienes— photography  included.  It  can, 
tharsfon,  wdl  be  imagined  that  any  anneceaaarr  inconrenience  in  its 
porMdt,  caused  by  an  over  offiejoas  OoTpminent  empio^t,  would 
certainly  meet  with  the  feverH  of  hi*  approral.  It  is  a  fortunate* 
fircamstanoe  that  the  gsntleman  who  exnerieneed  the  annoyance  at 
the  Plymooth  Costom  Hows  bad  a  "  friend  at  cuurt "  who  coold 
bring  the  grieranee  so  prominsntly  forward  to  the  benefit  of  all. 
Foatifaly,  ksd  the  trouble  been  caand  to  s  more  humble  individual, 
or  psrhsps  to  s  pwfwinnsl  phnlr^isphsi,  to  whom  time  is  money, 
and  whose  pecuniary  lorn  woaU  bs  grsstsi  than  in  the  esse  dted, 
nothing  woold  hsTS  bsen  hsaid  of  the  autter.  Thanks  are  certainly 
4w  to  Lord  RibUMdsls  for  taUag  Mf  the  sabject. 

RaoiTijtTioss  hare  now  been  iasasd  to  all  Ciutom  Houses  to  the 
(fleet  that,  if  senaitire  plates  are  to  be  examined, "  they  should  be 
sxaodned  in  a  daric  room  hy  the  fight  of  a  red  lamp."  At  some  ports 
dark  room*  bars  for  aoms  time  bsaa  paorided,  to  that,  if  considered 
Bsoassaty,  nndereloped  plates  eaa  be  examined  without  risk  of  injury. 
Now,  however,  it  is  to  bs  the  rale  at  all  ports.  Erery  one  wouM, 
as  a  matter  «t  cooae,  prefer  not  to  hare  his  plate*  opened  at  all.  But 
it  mast  bs  eoafeSMd  thst  s  large  namber  of  contraband  article*  could 
very  weQ  be  smuggled  throng^  the  Customs  di»Kuiaed  as  packagee  of 
I  iqr  plates.  Ilowerer,  it  wss  suggested  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  a 
^flNiatation,  made  luder  certain  eonditiciis,  that  the  parcels  contained 
J  bat  bond  JU»  photographic  pktss  might  be  accepted.  Such  a 
Aiif  aright,  we  imagine,  easily  be  arranged.  As  it  is,  it  is  seldom  that 
the  Ooatoms  otBdal*  really  demand  to  see  the  pistes. 


»wry  wel 
theOosti 


Tbb  onnsaaQy  hot  weather  for  the  season  experienced  last   week 
•  trouble  to  those  workers  in  gelatine  photography 


who  were  not  prepared  for  it.  In  collotype,  Woodburytype,  and 
other  processes  in  which  bichromated  gelatine  is  employed,  serious 
inconvenience  is  often  met  with  in  an  abnormal  rise  and  temperature. 
One  pUte  maker  remarked  to  us  somewhat  dryly,  that  "  using  plates 
and  making  them  this  weather  means  two  totally  different  ex- 
periences." 

Rr^orn  has  it  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  certain  manufac- 
turers to  combine  together  to  raise  the  price  of  dry  plates,  and  that, 
too,  considerably.  That  the  present  price  of  plates  is  barely  remu- 
nerative, except  when  working  on  an  extensive  scale,  systematically, 
and  with  the  greatest  economy,  one  can  readily  believe ;  but  if  the 
price  be  raised  to  the  extent  we  have  heard  mentioned,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  fresh  manufacturers  will  quickly  enter  the  market.  A 
number  of  small  makers  have  succumbed  to  the  present  keen  competition, 
but  they  may  again  enter  the  field,  and  possibly  be  more  successful  in 
the  future.  If  a  rise  in  the  price  be  deemed  necessary,  manufacturers, 
in  their  own  interests,  we  think,  will  do  well  to  take  this  point  into 
consideration  and  not  make  it  too  great;  certainly  not  so  great  as  that 
rumoured.  Of  course,  erery  one  knowa  quite  well  that  the  present 
prices  ore  remuneratiTe  to  some  manufacturers. 

Will  the  n^me  "  Kodak  "  erentoally  become  a  generic  one  for  detec- 
tive cameras  ?  We  put  the  question  inasmuch  as  we  have,  several 
times,  heard  the  term  applied  by  the  uninitiated  to  different  forms  of 
detectire  cameras  which  in  no  way,  either  in  appearance  or  principle, 
hare  resembled  the  widely  advertised  instrument.  However,  a  rose 
will  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name,  and  "  detectire  "  is  not  alto- 
gether an  euphonious  title  for  a  camera. 


CoiTPOits  entitling  their  holders,  when  a  certain  niunber  have  been 
obtained,  to  "  presents "  are  common  enough  among  tea  grocers,  and 
the  like.  Until  recently  we  were  unaware  that  anything  of  this  kind 
was  practised  in  connexion  with  photography.  However,  such  ap- 
pear* to  be  the  ease.  Passing  the  shop  of  a  tobacconist,  who  appears 
to  eomlone  photography  with  the  tobacco  business,  we  saw  the  an- 
nouncement that  all  purchasers  of  twopennyworth,  and  upwards,  of 
goods  would  be  presented  with  a  coupon,  and  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  were  acquired  the  hokler  would  be  entitled  to  have  his  por- 
trait taken  gratuitously.    There  is  novelty  in  the  conception. 


PaoTOORAPHs  of  medals  and  coins  are  not  always  so  satisfactory, 
when  taken  by  many  photographers,  as  could  be  desired.  They  are 
by  no  means  eaty  subjects  to  depict  photographically.  Excellent 
photographs  of  them,  however,  are  to  be  frequently  met  with  in  some 
of  the  publications  in  which  numismatology  is  made  a  feature.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  these  photographs  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
taken  direct  from  the  coins  themselves,  but  from  plaster  of  Paris  casts, 
made  specially  for  the  purpose.  The  plaster  employed  is  8%htly 
tinted  with  burnt  sienna,  or  similar  pigment,  to  destroy  its  excessive 
whiteness,  and  thus  render  the  casts  specially  suited  to  photography. 
This  will  fully  account  for  the  difference  in  the  published  photographs 
of  this  class  of  subject  as  compared  with  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
photographer  when  he  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  photograph  the 
metallic  articles  themaelrae,  ss  he  frequently  is  with  prize  medals,  for 
sdrertising  purposes.  When  goM,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  or  coins 
have  to  be  included  in  the  same  negative,  and  plaster  casts  of  them 
are  prepared,  a  difference  should  always  bo  made  in  tinting  the 
plaster.  The  casts  from  the  silver  should  be  made  lighter,  and  those 
from  the  broue  darker,  than  the  gold  ones. 


"THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE." 

My  notice  has  just  been  called  to  a  weak  and  misleading  article 
beaded  as  abore,  orer  the  initials  "  F.  M.  S.",  in  the  columns  of  a 
Weekly  contemporary.  As  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the  space  assigned 
to  "  MJtorials,  and  as  the  initials  are  those  of  an  "  Editorial  Contri- 
butor," the  article  in  question  goes  forth  to  that  portion  of  the  photo- 
graphic world  which  sees  it  as  having  the  authority  of  one  who  is 
amongst  the  scxibea. 
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It  b.  therefor*,  perhapa  worth  while  to  offer  nomething  in  the 
J«^of  a  nTto  tUi.,  the  Uteat  and  .illiei.t  of  the  trades  against 
nSL^phXi  the  St'enx^copc.  "  F.  M.  S."  affirms  that  in  the 
i2»a£wn«  »>»ve  pteventeTthe  progroM  of  photography  in  .t8 
KT «rrS?ion,  «Kl  M  an  endence  of  tU  he  jfiyes  the  "P'n-on  of 
aT'^W  worke;."  who  Ay.  that  to  hi*  mm<f  "therein  nothing 
Sctorial  more  valuable  than  a  .tet««r«ph  of  some  well^hosen  view 
with  a  KToup  of  familiar  friends  in  the  forefrround. 

It  niy&,I*rhap.,  worth  while  remarking  here,  that  the  world 
do«  iSt  exi»t  f  .r  theKratificaUon  of  people  who  think  with  dreaminess 
wd  tatt  with  oh^jurlly  about  fine  art,  U  that,  on  the  contrary,  fine 
art-DotwithiUnding  the  dreamineaa  and  obscurity  of  ito  expositors— 
exiat*  for  the  gratification  of  the  world.  ,t«^^ 

That  «>me  one  man  or  some  thousand  men  should  regard  a  stereo- 
mphic  group  in  front  of  wmc  well-selected  view  as  the  beau  tdealof 
pictorial  art  ii  certainly  no  argument  against  the  8t«'?'''«'>If.'°\h^ 
Swrtmrj-,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  illusion  of  soUdity  wh  ch  the 
inatmownt  affords  was  in  these  instances  so  genuine  and  so  enchanting 
«i  to  altogether  outweigh,  a«  a  source  of  gratification,  the  fine  art 
effort*  of  the  producer  of  the  stereogram.  Thif,  however  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise,  for  at  the  "  time  ofBay  "  to  which  "i.  M.  S."  alludes 
the  art  status  of  photographv,  as  a  whole,  was  extremely  low,  and  that 

not  beoiuse  photognipfiy  ■«""  *  "  'o®  ^°  F*P''''=  ■""*'  !^-  ^^^  P™f.*®''^ 
of  the  time  averivd,  but  because,  as  a  rule,  men  of  artistic  capabilities 
were  too  prejudiced  to  employ  photography,  and  because  (as  it .  M.  b.  _ 
allows),  •'it  took  a  man  all  his  time  to  keep  his  silver  bath  in  order 

There  were,  however,  even  in  those  days,  some  few  who  made 
artistic  stereograms— of  which  I  have  examples  before  me  now 
—pictures  that  charm,  not  onlv  by  the  illusion  of  BoMitj,obtamable 
in  no  other  way,  but  by  the  composition  of  their  lines  and  the  magnih- 
cenoe  of  their  effect*  of  light  and  shade. 

Well  do  I  remember  how  with  almost  bated  breath  I  gazed  for  the 
first  time  upon  a  stereogram  of  a  pool  of  water  overhung  by  trees, 
whose  shadows  were  thrown  upon  its  surface,  and  whose  forms  were 
reflected  in  it*  depths. 

The  whole  composition  was  a  picture,  double  or  single,  but  as  seen 
in  the  atereoecope,  the  illusion  of  reality  was  so  great  as  to  be  simply 
overwhelming  at  the  time. 

In  the  days  when  "  the  kitchen,  the  scullery,  the  tool  house  were 
ransacked  in  search  of  "  accessories,"  and  when  "  watering  cans,  garden 
roUera,  wanning  pans,  pails  and  buckets,  long  brushes  and  short,"  were 
all  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  steroographer  (surely  the  warming 
pans  were  only  metaphorically  employed,  and  are  in  reality  but 
COTerings  for  fiidden  fire)  who  soujfht  to  "  give  relief  "  that  heaven 
might  bleas  his  store,  the  single  picture  photographer,  it  should  be 
remembered,  frequently  depicted  our  artisans  in  a  grimy  state  and 
smoking  "  clays,  sitting  with  a  poor  pretence  of  ease  on  furniture  of 
terrifying  grandeur  disposed  in  front  of  an  array  of  marble  domes  and 
battlemented  towers. 

Even  these  bizarre  result*,  however,  have  not  kept  back  photography 
a*  an  acquisition  to  the  arts ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  advanced  it, 
by  making  the  millions  conscious  that  pictorial  incongruity  is  absurd. 

At  the  present  time  commercial  dry  plates  and  rapid  processes  give 
the  operator  a  chance  of  attending  to  artistic  excellence  such  as  he 
had  not  in  the  days  of  yore.  The  consequence  is  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  photographs  are  now  produced  altogether  superior,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  to  the  average  work  of  those  who  describe 
themselves  as  "artLsta;"  and  with  that  resurrection  of  stereography 
which  is  now  inevitable,  an  order  of  pictures  will  most  certainly  obtain, 
totally  ecUpsing,  from  a  fine  art  point  of  view,  anything  in  the 
monochrome  which  the  world  has  thus  far  seen. 

Some  people  are  still  to  be  found  who  sneer  at  the  "  slides  "  of  the 
lenticular  stereoscope  on  the  ground  that  they  are  small,  as  though 
artistic  merit*  were  a  quantity,  and  could  be  measured  by  the  yard ; 
removed  to  a  distance  the  largest  pictures  dwindle  in  their  apparent 
size,  and  ultimately  disappear,  whilst  the  smallest,  when  viewed  with 
proper  appliances,  and  from  a  proper  point,  present  a  seeming  size 
equal  to  tbat  of  the  original  itself,  whether  this  be  a  man,  a  mole  hill, 
or  Mont  Blanc. 

Artists  who  trouble  themselves  to  study  aerial  or  geometrical 
perspective,  do  so  that  they  may  get  something  of  the  effects  of 
solidity  and  distance  in  their  works.  The  illusion  of  solidity,  however, 
belongs  to  photography,  and  to  the  stereoscope  alone,  and  it  is  from 
stereograms  properly  taken,  properly  mounted,  and  properly  viewed, 
and  from  these  only,  that  we  gain  a  just  and  adequate  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  such  objects  a*  we  properly  describe  as  "  Vast." 

To  decry  the  advantages  of  the  stereograin,  even  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  is  merely  to  proclaim  one's  ignorance  of  its  use. 

W.  I,  Chad  WICK. 


ECHOES. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  in  the  same  number  of  the  Joitbnai,  in 
which  I  criticised  a  new  "  automatic  "  portrait  macliine  hailing  from 
France  the  description  of  another  one  appears,  tliis  time  of  British 
extraction,  and  oh  !  of  such  fearful  and  wonderful  construction  that 
it  takes  three  pages  of  "  The  British  "  to  hold  the  specification.  I 
hope  it  will  repay  somebody  for  the  trouble  of  reading  it  through, 
though  I  must  confess  I  got  wearied  long  before  I  reached  the  eighth 
handle  stage.  All  I  can  make  of  it  is  that  it  must  be  worth  three- 
pence—the amount  proposed  to  be  charged  by  the  inventors — to  have 
your  portrait  taken  by  this  machine,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercise  provided  in  turning  the  various  handles.  But  surely 
the  inventors  have  committed  a  great  oversight  in  not  providing 
a  ninth  handle,  by  means  of  which  to  let  down  an  opaque  screen  to 
shut  off  the  victim  temporarily  at  least  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 

I  have  never  ventured  to  "  try  my  weight "  automatically  for  fear 
of  the  "  B.  P.,"  which,  I  believe,  is  the  slang  term  for  "  British  public," 
but  the  very  thought  of  publicly  and  "  automatically  "  "portraiting  " 
myself  at,  say,  Charing-cross  Station,  brings  out  a  cold  perspiration. 
I  can  fancy  the  anxiety  that  would  be  exhibited  by  the  rapidly  swell- 
ng  crowd  to  see  the  result  of  the  turning  of  each  handle  ;  the  eager- 
ness to  read  the  fresh  directions  brought  forward  by  each  such  opera- 
tion, only  rivalled  by  the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  bystanders  to 
read  all  the  day's  messages  when  some  bond  fide  or  merely  curious  one 
drops  a  penny  into  one  of  the  automatic  message  cabinets.  Yes,  I 
can  imagine  all  that  anxiety,  blended  with  a  certain  amount  of  kindly 
feeling  shown  in  the  desire  to  assist  with  advice  at  each  operation,  as 
well  as  suggestions  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  sit — I  mean 
victim — and  possible  improvements.  Mj'  imagination  can  compass  all 
this,  spread  over  a  very  mauvais  quart  iTheure,  but  it  does  not  rise  to 
any  attempt  at  description  of  the  frantic  struggle  that  would  ensue 
to  see  the  result,  nor  even  to  what  that  result  would  be  like  under 
the  circumstances.  I  think  it  would  possibly  operate  well  for  the 
machines  and  their  owners  if,  after  securing  the  "  coppers,"  every 
portrait  turned  out  a  failure.    The  specification  is  worth  the  money ! 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  Burton — after  reading  his 
article  on  The  Preservation  of  Solutions  of  Pifrogalkl — Cui  bonof 
After  telling  us  that  the  effects  of  caustic  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia 
upon  pyro  solution  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  description, 
and  that  the  carbonates  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  he  proceeds  to 
describe  his  experiments  with  a  large  number  of  substances  that  no 
photographer  who  was  a  chemist  would  ever  dream  of  employing  as 
preservatives  or  anything  else.  Why  the  article  was  written,  unless 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  puzzles  me. 

By  the  way,  is  the  writer  of  the  leaderettes  on  the  subject  of  the 
overweight  of  pyro  in  ounce  bottles  correct  in  mentioning  so  large  a 
possible  excess  as  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  ?  I  venture  to  think 
that,  cheap  as  pyro  has  become,  the  dealer  who  retailed  it  so  care- 
lessly would  soon  have  to  put  up  his  shutters  if  he  conducted  his 
whole  business  on  the  same  scale.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
thing  is  cheap  it  can  be  given  away  at  that  rate.  In  these  days  of 
"  cutting  "  prices — and  no  one  is  a  better  exemplar  of  how  close  they 
can  be  cut  than  the  photographic  dealer — it  is  necessary  to  weigh 
even  cheap  things  carefully  if  a  profit  is  to  be  made,  but  of  course,  if 
the  object  Is  only  to  give  away  chemicals  in  order  to  secure  customers 
for  worthless  cameras  at  a  high  price,  the  systom  is  plain  enough. 
But  even  then  I  do  not  think  that  the  danger  to  the  consumer  would 
be  so  great  as  the  writer  of  the  paragraphs  in  question  seems  to  think. 
Many  people  even  yet  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  their  pyro,  but  even 
if  they  do  not  the  substitution  of  four  grains  for  three  would  not  have 
a  very  alarming  effect,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  "  beginner." 

The  leading  article  a  week  or  two  since  on  The  Effect  of  Reversing 
Landscape  Lenses  is  one  that  provides  a  very  useful  hint  to  many 
young  amateurs  who  possess  only  one  lens  for  all  purposes,  and  that  a 
single  one.  How  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  for  portraits  is  the 
question,  and  as  few  amateurs,  owing  to  the  absence  of  accessories 
and  the  usual  conventional  "  fixings  "  of  a  full-length  portrait,  ever 
care  to  go  beyond  vignette  busts,  the  employment  of  the  single  lena 
in  the  manner  described,  i.e.,  convex  side  to  the  object,  and  stop  be- 
tween lens  and  plate,  will  generally  give  a  better  result  both  as  re- 
gards sharpness  and  rapidity.    Of  course,  for  a  full  or  three-quarter 
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lengtli  the  lens  should  he  used  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  with  a 
comparatirely  small  stop.  For  mere  busts  a  stop  of  /-6,  or  even 
kiger,  will  answer  if  the  leas  he  a  fairljr  good  one. 

Apropot  of  this  question  of  makeshift  lenses,  I  some  years  ago 
heard  an  old  and  presumably  experienced  photographer  affirm  and 
strentx>iisly  maintain  that  for  portrait  porpoees,  where  a  long-focnssed 
objective  was  required,  the  bade  combination  of  a  portrait  lens  gaTe  a 
better  result  than  the  front  similarly  employed.  1  could  not  at  the 
time  recognise  the  probability  of  this,  and  I  must  say  that  a  subse- 
quent trial  with  the  components  of  the  only  portrait  lens  I  could  put 
my  hand  on  at  the  time  utterly  failed  to  corroborate  the  claims.  While 
the  idea  is  moving  in  my  head,  therefore,  I  should  liice  to  again  raise 
the  qnastion  in  the  hope  that  some  optical  authority  may  tell  us  the 
truth  of  it    If  it  really  be  the  case  this  thing  is  worth  knowing. 

When  a  case  leachee  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  usually  considered  to 
have  reached  th«  Court  of  Final  Appeal — to  have,  in  fact,  arrived  at 
finality.  In  the  eaw  of  photographic  plates  and  the  Custom  House, 
however,  things  appear  to  have  corwwiead  at  the  wrong  end.  One  day 
last  week — I  cannot  find  my  "  eveninf  paper  '  to  refer  to  it — a  noUe 
kird  asked  a  qneation  oo  tha  sabjeet  of  tlie  difficulties  experienced  by 
•mateor  photognphen  is  pasnof  tbrir  plates  through  the  various 
Custom  Houses,  notaUy  our  own.  TIm  lyeahsr  instanced  the  ease  of 
a  friend  of  his,  who,  returning  from  a  tov  oo  the  Cootinent,  ez- 
perienoed  no  difficulty  nntU  he  reaehaJ  Flymoutb,  where,  in  spite  of 
his  pioteatatkms,  the  anlhoritiea  imioUd  OB  examining  his  undeveloped 
pbtoa— not  that  they  aoapeeted  tafiia^  contraband,  bat  because 
being  pictnrea  they  odght  be  indeceat,  oad  tberefoie  unfit  to  be  passed. 
No  dark  room  being  immediatdy  araOabie  the  traveller  was  detained 
for  twenty*foar  hoars,  during  which  he  manag<r<l  to  have  the  plates 
d<-veloped,  when  "  the  moat  indscent  yietne  discovered  was  a  picnic 
party  oa  the  edg«  of  a  erat«r !' 

8o  much  for  the  mt  of  amwjaM  aat  with.  Lord  Saliabury's 
nply  was  as  vaguely  aneoaragiiag  ■■  atth  replies  usually  are.  He 
•apposed  he  ought  to  support  the  OoetooM  offidals,  and  proceeded 
to  do  so  by  saying  that  this  hard-wotfead  class  of  individuals  eonid 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  walking  eBsyelopndias  of  science,  bat, 
having  said  so  noeh,  ha  was  fain  to  eonfess  that  in  this  partKular 
instawwi  the  oflfeials  had  acted  with  nawonted  ntupidity,  and  that 
now  the  natter  had  been  mantinaad,  jntAc/m  something  would  bo 
dooe.  That  is,  briefly,  my  leeoOaetiOB  of  the  newspaper  report ;  and 
now  the  matter  has  been  raiaed  "  is  tha  Lords,*  let  us  deroatly  hope, 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  that  womMka^  will  be  done  soon  siod 
effectually. 

I  notice  in  hut  week's  loxrvtu.  my  eolleagne,  "Free  Laaee,'' 
alloding  to  the  oae  of  "gna-eottoa,*  "fMB-paper,"  and  "  gnfrsawdust,'' 
spaaka  of  the  firat  and  last  aa  bai^g  8Uy  to  excel  paprrozyline  in 
rapidity  of  flash.  That  is  quite  my  f  iaw  beU  from  the  first,  and  now 
eoaftrmed  by  experiment;  tJie  chMeneaaof  texture  of  thepapyroxyiine 
eamee  it  to  bum  slowly,  bat  at  the  same  time  we  most  remember, 
aa  LoogfeUow  says, — 

"  Tboai^  the  rniOa  of  Ood  gifad'slowly, 
Tst  tb^  grind  i 


or,  aa  Herbert  put  it  at  a  mach  cadkr  date,  "  Uod's  mill  grinds  slow, 
bat  sore.*  So  the  alow  boniiig  aad  the  intense  heat  of  the  thick 
doae  paper  easoi*  the  complete  niideticB  of  the  magnesium,  instead 
of  bknring  much  of  it  away  wwhanged,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  gnn-«olton.  No  doubt  the  prepared  sawdust  wot^  form  a 
otarar  approach  to  rapidity  and  elBcianey  combined,  but  my  re- 
eommandfttioB  of  papyroxyline  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  made  in 
coonexioa  with  time  ezpoeaiea,  not  for  sodden  flashea. 

I  get  aome  aiagnlar  information  tnm  the  ednmn  of  "  Foreign  Notes 
and  News"  at  time*.  For  instaaee,  I  find  that  "  a  correspondent  of 
L'Ammltur  Vkottgrapke  "  had  the  masfortaoe  to  get  nervous  over  the 
water  he  was  obliged  to  use  when  travelfing,  and  which,  from  its 
hsidnaes,  he  did  not  think  would  agrsa  with  his  ferrous  oxalate 
developer,  so  be  set  to  work  to  boil  it  thiae  separate  tioM  with  a 
pMrtkw  cf  Us  ferrous  ovalate  that  reads  Eke  safliciest  to  precipiUte 
a  whole  kiln  full  of  Kme— thoagh  only  a  litre  of  water  was  operated 
«pon,  carefully  Altering  each  time,  aad,  at  the  finish,  he  had  somo 
water  which,  "thoagh  BOt  pure,  allowed  him  to  develop  his  negative." 

I  very  seUom  «N  tanoos  oialoto  ^yaeif,  but  if  I  did  so,  and  were 


placed  in  the  same  circumstances  as  this  truly  smart  "  correspondent 
of  L' Amateur  Photographe,"  I  should  economise  my  developing  solu- 
tion, and  not  waste  unnecessary  time  in  boiling  and  filtering  a  few 
ounces  of  water.  Commencing  with  water  as  I  found  it,  "though 
not  pure,"  I  would  trust  to  its  allowing  me  to  develop  my  negatives, 
and  if,  after  my  return  home,  or  to  the  regions  of  purity,  any  sign.s 
of  lime  appeared  on  the  negatives,  I  would  submit  theai  to  a  weak 
bath  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  plan,  perhaps,  does  not  sound  so  well 
nor  so  scientific  as  the  foreign  one,  but  I  think  it  would  answer. 

Then  again,  "  Dr.  Stolre  indicates  the  following  as  the  best  means 
of  modifying  a  landscape  negative."  Then  follows  a  description  of 
the  application  of  the  "  dusting-on "  process  to  the  back  of  the 
negative.  Oh,  Mr.  Weige  !  how  many  years  is  it  since  you  first 
described  that  method  ?  and  how  many  photographers  are  there  in 
this  country  who  have  aspired  to  journalistic  fame  who  would  think 
of  now  putting  it  forward  as  a  novelty?  But,  perhaps,  the  Wocken- 
blatt  wants  filling,  and  it  is  hard  work.  But  the  compiler  of  the 
Notet  need  scarcely  repeat  such  old  stuff  for  the  benefit  of  English 
readers !  Junius. 


PAPYKOXYLIXE  FOR  FL.\SH-LIGnT  PURPOSES. 
I  BAVK  not  noticed  until  the  matter  was  briefly  alluded  to  by  "  Free 
Lance"  lasfweek  that  any  comments  have  been  passed  upon  the 
propoaal  to  substitute  papyroxyline  for  ordinary  pyroxyline  in  the 
combnsticm  of  magnesium  powder  for  photugraphic  purposes.  Un- 
doubtedly at  first  sight  an  inflammable  or  explosive  material  iu  the 
form  of  a  oontinnona  sheet  seems  to  offer  palpable  advantages  over 
such  a  disconnected  material  as  unwoven  cotton ;  but  I  think,  when 
the  subject  is  examined  more  closely,  other  elements  will  be  found  to 
operate  in  a  contrary  direction. 

The  suggestion  of  "  Free  Lance,"  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
greater  supply  of  oxygen  available  in  the  case  of  ordinary  guncotton, 
has  one  imp<ntant  bearing  upon  the  "  flash-light "  question,  unce  it 
materially  affects  the  rapidity  of  combustion ;  but  that  the  outward 
supply  of  oxygen  is  neceasary  for  the  purpose  of  explosion  is  negatived 
by  the  fact  that  the  explosive  force  increases  as  the  material  is  shut 
off  from  outward  infloencea.  In  fact,  in  the  discussion  that  has 
already  appeared  on  tiie  sabjeet,  combustion  and  explosion  have  been 
taken  as  synonymoas,  whereas  they  are  totally  distinct. 

For  instance,  it  was  aoggeated  aa  an  objection  to  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson's  propoaal  to  dissolve  pyroxyline,  and  having  incorporated 
it  vrith  magneeium  powder  and  chlorate  ot  potash  to  work  it  into 
sheets,  that  the  most  explosive  kinds  of  guncotton  are  quite  in- 
solable.  Then  it  waa  proposed,  by  "  Junius,"  I  believe,  to  form  such 
sheets  by  cementing  magneaom  powder  between  two  separate  sheets 
of  papyroxyline  of  the  highest  explosive  power  in  order  to  secure 
rapid  and  perfect  combustion ;  but  in  both  ca'es  I  think  the  mistake 
is  made  of  aaeoming  that  high  explosive  power  is  synonymous  with, 
or  aeeompanird  by,  quick  combustion  in  the  absence  of  pressure.  My 
own  recollection  of  oecaMonal  experiments  with  different  kinds  of 
gnnootton,  spread  over  many  years  past  and  including  some  made 
quite  recently  for  this  pnrpoae,  induces  me  to  say  that  there  is  not 
the  least  connexion  between  the  two,  or  that,  if  there  be  a  difference, 
it  is  generally  in  favour  of  rapidity  of  combustion  of  the  least  explo- 
sive kinds.  Theory,  too,  would  seem  to  point,  if  not  to  the  absence 
of  any  rule  on  the  point,  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  chemical 
changes  that  go  on  during  explosion  and  combustion  respectively  are 
materially  different,  and  therefore  tlut  the  processes  are  different. 

The  controversy  was  commenced,  as  I  have  said,  by  Mr.  Henderson's 
proposal  to  incorporate  magnesium  and  chlorate  of  potash  with 
pyroxyline  in  the  form  of  celluloid ;  but  an  objection  was  raised  against 
this  on  the  score  of  its  probable  slowness  of  combustion.  We  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  bum  celluloid  in  the  mass,  and  also  that  even  when 
in  extremely  thin  sheets,  as  in  the  waterproof  collars  and  cuffd  now 
soU,  it  only  bums  slowly  like  psper  if  a  light  bo  put  to  it.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  chlorate  of  potash 
in  Mr.  Henderson's  compound,  by  supplying  the  oxygen  needed  for 
combustion,  and  by  the  consequent  increase  of  temperature,  would 
vastly  increase,  not  only  the  rapidity,  but  also  the  intensity  of  the 
combustion  of  the  material,  whkh  without  it  would,  perhaps,  be  but 
slowly  inflammable. 
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Tttmif  to  Ibe  proporiUon  of  "  Juniiw"  to  employ  highly  explosive 
I»pyio«yUiH(,  I  cwinot  aee  that  mattera  are  at  all  improved  unless 
pnoiely  i»iml*r  meMUW*  to  thoae  of  Mr.  Uendorson  ore  adopted, 
namelT.  fh.'  incorporation  of  chloral*  of  potash  as  well  as  magnesium 
with  the  compound  sheeU.  As  "Free  Lance"  points  out,  the 
atmoqJjere,  and  therefore  oxygen,  has  fuller  and  freer  access  to 
pyioxTline  in  its  ordinary  form  than  it  can  possibly  have  in  tlie 
cam  of  paiiyroxvline,  the  dose  texture  of  which  tends  to  explosive- 
neM  and  iutenatj  rather  than  to  rapidity  of  combustion.  Tor  the 
perfect  consumption  of  the  metal  without  scattering  it  in  the  unburnt 
(tate,  DO  doubt  jMipyro-xyline  would  be  superior  to  guncotton,  and 
where  a  slow  exposure,  not  a  flash,  was  required,  most  likely  the 
former  would  get  more  light  out  of  a  given  weight  of  metal  simply 
I  it  wastes  none.    But  for  "  flaah "  exposures  I  imagine  gun- 


cotton  must  remain  supreme. 

1  have  recently  been  amusing  myself  by  making  various  kinds  of 
exploaire  guncotton,  or,  rather,  I  should  perhaps  put  it,  guncotton  of 
Tvioua  degrees  of  eiplosiveness,  from  different  materials,  and  a  brief 
rtSHmi  of  one  or  two  such  experiments  purposely  made  will  go 
further  than  much  theory  to  clear  up  the  question.  It  is  well  known 
that  paper  or  any  manufactured  material  requires  a  far  longer  im- 
mersion in  the  mixed  acids  than  is  the  case  with  raw  cotton,  in  order 
that  the  tibres  may  be  thoroughly  acted  upon,  and  that  for  explosive 
pnnKMes  the  acids  employed  must  be  in  their  most  concentrated  form 
in  order  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  nit-ation.  It  follows  merely 
as  a  working  detail  that  the  temperature  of  the  acids  sliould  be  kept 
as  low  aa  possible  in  order  to  prevent  solution  of  the  material. 

The  strongest  commercial  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  of  s.g.  l"4-5  were 
mixed  in  equal  volumes,  and,  when  quite  cold,  as  much  thin  unsized 
paper,  cut  in  small  sheets,  as  the  liquid  would  well  cover  was  pressed 
in  with  a  glass  rod  and  left  for  twelve  hours.  It  was  then  pressed, 
drained,  and  well  washed,  being  finished  with  very  weak  ammonia, 
and  dried.  The  result  was  a  thick,  tough  papyroxyline,  resembling 
stoat  parchment  paper  in  appearance  and  practically  quite  insoluble 
in  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  though  it  swelled  and  became 
semi-transpnrent  after  long  soaking.  It  burnt  almost  completely, 
leaving  but  a  faint  trace  of  ash,  but  so  slowly,  as  compared  with 
another  sample  of  papyroxyline  made  for  photographic  purposes  with 
more  dilute  acids  and  higher  temperature,  that  I  should  estimate  the 
relative  rates  of  combustion  at  about  six  to  one.  This  difference  was 
undoubtedly  duo  to  the  closer  and  denser  character  of  the  explosive 
compound,  due  to  the  parchmentising  action  of  the  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  the  photographic  sample  being  far  more  open  and 
pulverulent  in  texture. 

A  nother  experiment  consisted  in  treating  a  quantity  of  soft  lamp 
wick,  and  in  this  case  I  adopted  Von  Lenk's  method  in  its  entirety. 
This  consists  in  an  immersion  of  the  perfectly  dry  cellulose  lu  the 
mixed  concentrated  acids  fur  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  it  is  transferred  for  a  similar  period  to  a  fresh  quantity  of 
unexhausted  acid.  In  this  manner  the  very  highest  degree  of  explo- 
sireness  is  obtained.  Lamp  wick  so  treated,  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried,  burnt  so  slowly  that  a  piece  an  inch  long  occupied  two  or  three 
seconds  in  combustion,  but  underwent  perfect  consumption,  as  scarcely 
an  atom  of  ash  remained.  The  colour  of  the  iiame  was  inten  ely 
yellow,  far  morn  so  than  is  usually  the  case  with  guncotton  of  only 
moderate  explosivencss.  The  colour,  however,  I  r.m  inclined  to 
believe,  is  entirely  due  to  the  slowness  of  conibiisuon,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  I  say  this  not  merely 
because  the  more  open  guncotton  burns  more  rapidly  uud  with  a 
white  flame,  presumably  in  consequence  of  its  freer  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  but  because  of  the  closer  texture.  Lamp  wick  bein" 
impregnated  with  chlorate  of  potash,  its  iiame  becomes  considerably 
whiter  and  its  combustion  much  more  rapid.  But  it  is  postible  that 
the  colour  may  be  due  to  quite  a  different  though  still  not  uncon- 
nected cause. 

Tyroxyline— of  whatever  form— differs  from  gimpowder  in  that 
iu  products  of  combustion  are,  with  tiie  exception  of  faint  traces  of 
carbon  and  of  ash,  wholly  gaseous,  amongst  the  compounds  formed 
being  nitric  oxide,  which  in  combustion  with  an  additional  atom  of 
oxygen  forms  the  "nitrous  fumes  '  given  off  by  nitric  acid  when 
acting  on  certain  substances.  Clearly  the  higher  the  degree  of 
Jiiira.iyn  of  the  pyroxylins  the  laij^er  the  projioriioa  ol  ni-.ric  ox'.da 


formed,  and  if  this  possess  any  calorific  action  on   the  flame,  we 
have  a  possible  explanation  of  the  yellow  colour  in  this  case. 

I  may  mention  a  curious  circums*.ance  bearing  upon  the  difference 
between  combustion  and  explosion.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  same  guncotton  that  burns  harmlessly  in  the  open  air  explodes 
with  violence  when  ignited  in  a  confined  space  or  under  pressure. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  whereas  free  oxygen  is  necessary  for 
rapid  combustion,  its  absence  promotes  explosion.  But  if  the  final 
products  of  combustion  and  explosion  respectively  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  latter  case  the  nitric  oxide  is  altogether 
absent,  its  oxygen  having  been  separated  from  it  entirely,  and  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  left  in  the  free  state.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Lieutenant  Karolyi,  of  the  Austrian  Artillery,  it  appears 
that  whereas  the  products  of  combustion  of  tri-nitro-celluloso  in  vacuo 
contain  about  ten  per  cent,  by  weight  of  nitric  oxide,  the  same  when 
exploded  under  a  pressure  just  sufficient  to  give  way  under  the  force 
of  the  explo.-ion  shows  no  trace  of  nitric  oxide,  but  larger  quantities 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  aqueous  vapour.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  more  perfect  combustion,  brought 
about,  no  doubt,  by  the  vastly  higher  temperature. 

This  circumstance  also  explains  what  was  to  me  for  long  a  mystery, 
namely,  the  fact  that  whereas  in  burning  guncotton  in  the  open  you 
can  smell  the  nitric  oxide,  yet  in  employing  it  for  military  or  sporting 
purposes  it  is  noted  not  only  for  its  non-fouling,  but  also  shows  no 
tendency  to  corrode  the  gun,  as  might  be  expected.  But  imder  the 
circumstances,  as  will  be  seen,  no  corrosive  fumes  are  formed. 

I  may  say  just  one  word  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  gun- 
powder in  conjunction  with  magnesium  in  contrast  with  pyro.vyline. 
The  products  of  combustion  of  the  latter,  as  I  have  said,  are  prac- 
tically all  gaseous ;  but  in  tlie  case  of  powder  no  less  than  twu-thirdg 
of  the  products  are  solid,  and  amongst  the  gaseous  portions  will  bo 
found  such  delectable  combinations  as  sulphuretted  liydiogeii.  Surely 
there  is  little  inducemeut  to  adopt  this  plan  ! 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  a  method  that  I  have  found  both 
useful  and  easy,  by  which  papyroxyline  or  guncotton  can  he  evenly 
impregnated  with  finely-pulverised  chlorate  of  potash.  This  salt,  it 
is  well  known,  is  very  slightlj'  soluble  in  cold  but  freely  in  hot  water. 
Make  a  boiling  or,  at  any  rate,  hot  saturated  solution,  and  dip  the 
cotton  or  paper  in  it,  and  press  out  the  surplus  liquid;  on  cooling,  the 
excess  of  chlorate  will  be  deposited  in  very  fine  powder.  The  same 
process  answers  admirably  for  powdering  this  awkward  salt.  Dis- 
solve it  in  just  sufficient  water  by  boiling,  and  as  it  cools  the  salt 
will  fall  down  in  the  finest  powder. 

On  the  whole,  though  papyroxyline  may  answer  for  .'■low  exposures, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  prove  of  much  use  for  "  flash  "  work. 

W.  15.  Bolton. 


COPYING  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS  OF  ABT. 

II. — Away  rnoM  the  Studio.  w 

Possibly  the  most  graphic  way  iu  which  to  put  the  difficulties  and  |' 
troubles  of  successfully  copjing  old  oil  paintings  will  be  to  give  illustrative 
cases  and  the  methods  adopted  to  overcome  them.  This  may  be  better 
than  a  more  didactic  exposition,  and  thus  enabling  the  details  of  careful 
work  and  manipulation  to  be  stated,  and  rendered  less  dry  and  uninter- 
esting than  if  a  mere  set  of  instructions  and  formula  were  duly  set  down, 
even  when  they  are  stated  in  the  simplest  way,  as  it  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  read  through  imperfectly-stated  methods  and  baby  fashions 
of  imparting  information,  which  does  not  always  do,  even  although 
accompanied  by  common  sense  on  both  siJes. 

Some  fiveand-twenty  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  photograph  the 
entire  set  of  historical  pictures,  documents,  and  other  interesting  material 
connected  with  a  now  dormant  peerage,  the  titles  and  greater  portion  of 
the  estates  connected  therewith  having  been  estreated  in  consequence  of 
the  share  taken  by  them  in  the  Stuart  rising  of  1715  and  1715.  The 
then  holders  of  the  titles  were  Jacobites  of  the  most  extreme  type,  and 
after  these  two  abortive  rebellions  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity,  some 
of  the  family  losing  their  lives  and  liberty,  as  well  as  their  goods,  estates, 
and  chattels.  This  necessitated  prolonged  visits  to  the  family  mansions 
of  a  number  of  the  old  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  and  some  of  the 
experiences  may  be  related,  bearing,  as  they  do,  on  this  subject,  and 
elucidating  it  as  well.  The  copies  of  the  pictures,  which  were  principally 
poi  traits,  were  to  ba  executed  to  suit  the  pages  of  a  privately-printed 
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Ustorj  of  the  family.  When  it  is  eonndared  that  these  piotoree  were  of 
«]1 4imitMtminiim — loms  of  them  being  life  sixe,  fall  length,  say  eight  feet 
)w  tf,  otben  hall  lengths,  and  so  on  down  to  enamels ;  miniatnres  on 
iferj,  one  of  the  latter  being  so  small  as  to  be  nsed  as  the  decoration  of  a 
finger  ring  ;  others  were  marbU  basts  and  figares,  monnmental  memorials, 
^nA  tach-like  works  of  art ;  ticws  of  the  castles  and  mansions  connected 
'With  the  family,  as  well  as  MS.  mnniiDents  and  each-like — it  will  be  seen 
that,  while  ooe  camera  of  the  proper  description  might  salt  the  work,  the 
•■■•  eoold  not  be  said  of  the  lenses,  for  experience  proved  that  it  reqaired 
^nit*  a  battory  o(  them,  and  those  of  the  best  kinds  then  available  or 
obtainable.  As  this  is  practically  a  record  of  experience,  and  as  we  all 
Uam  by  that  Bhadamanthine  monitor,  at  least  all  who  are  capable  of 
leaming,  details  will  be  nsefal,  if  not  also  interesting. 

The  camera  determined  on  was  a  square  one,  capable  of  holding  plates 
9i  X  ft|i  or,  as  then  nsed  in  practice,  and  called  fall  plates,  8)  x  S4>  either 
uptight  or  oblong,  as  the  subject  reqaired.  This  focm  ot  camera  is 
decidedly  more  conveaiMkl  than  oa«  naading  to  be  altered  in  either 
dirwtiaa,  as  the  sobjeel  mighi  dsnaad,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of  bother, 
Um^  mj  li— Mi  UwNiDMMafjvargimersek  pieces  of  workmanship, 
bat  eouiated  of  a  good  solid  sliding  box,  nol  made  even  for  portability, 
that  being  in  this  case  the  last  reqnisite,  tmt  having,  in  addition,  a 
bellows  arrangement  inside,  and  wiUi  a  folding  basebo  ird,  making  the 
«amera  eapaUa  ol  eUmgation  ap  to  nearly  three  feet ;  this,  with  separate 
fronts  for  the  Uases,  and  with  the  oMMaary  different  movemenla,  made 
«M  o<  the  moat  patfeet  tools  I  have  jtt  mad*  and  osed  for  photographic 
ynpoMs  at  boma  or  abroad. 

Tba  lenses  wers  the  best  reetiliosan  d  Ibe  period— triplets— donbleU 
for  that  porpoat  being  not  ftl ;  tbcfa  wars  also  one  or  two  ot  each  of  the 
ordinary  landaeape  and  portrait  cliwn  taken,  which,  if  not  capable  of 
reprodneinc  absolate  reotilinearity,  wan  still  thoroughly  fitted  for  some 
kinds  of  eopying  and  for  many  othar  puipoaea. 

The  stand  was  a  tripod  one,  mad*  ifMiaUy  rigid,  moch  like  that  of  a 
»lt«<wV«iit«j  which,  while  being  sofBetsMlly  portable,  was  not  too  heavy,  and 
«lw  Wped  head  was  nada  •laaptiaaally  laifi^  wlandiwg  as  it  did  to  the 
ootsida  edge  of  the  eamera's  width,  tha  extra  strong  legs  ensuring  great 
atahitty  in  use.  In  actual  work  it  waa  naad  as  seldom  as  possible,  prc- 
Icfaaae  being  given,  where  that  coold  be  got,  to  a  firm,  steady  table  from 
the  ball  or  kitchen,  the  aeeasaary  adiMtmeats  for  height  being  easily 
ftnig-*.  cither  with  the  object  to  ba  eopiad  or  by  assisting  the  height  of 
(ha  samara  where  that  waa  assdad.  Tha  other  neeaaariaa  included  a 
atora  box  to  hold  all  the  otbarthii^.iiiah  aa  ahem  Jnala—iBlarBt.  an  entire 
worksbop  o(  all  that  was  likely  to  ha  waatad;  aDdbaanralbatabaauacr, 
acma  nails,  a  bit  ot  cord,  and  raehlika,  wan  not  torgottan.  Tbe  plaU 
bos.  which  it  also  held,  was  eoostraeiad  ler  eighteen  plate*,  each  pair 
baiag  placed  back  to  back  ia  on*  dhriaioB,  soppliad  with  indiambber 
lobiBg  above  and  balow  lo  prevaat  ahaUat.  tViih  this  preeantion  I  have 
■avar  had  a  broken  plat*.  Tba  watar-tigbt  bath  was  packed  between  this 
bc«aiid  th*  inacf  aad  o<  tb*  Bawiia,  a»d  tbalansaa,  corarad  np  in  cloths 
aad  abaoMis  laatber,  paefcad  iaaid*  tba  aaaiM  itaalt.  Bade  a  neat  package 
aboot  twenty  ioefaa*  Icog,  tbirtiw  bi^  aad  a  toot  wide,  or  tberaabooU, 
which  when  wrapped  np  in  a  iarfi  Hack  baia*  doth,  the  oae  ol  whkh  haa 
been  explained,  mad*  a  aaat,  tidy  paritage.  neither  too  bulky  or  too 
heavy.  This  outfit  is  as  good  now  te  na*  ia  dry-plate  work  as  it  was  at 
flrst  tor  tb*  wet,  tb*  spec*  got  Iqr  tb*  dlaeardiog  ot  the  bath  being  occu- 
pied by  a  eoopl*  ol  doable  Aij  slidse  aad  trays,  and  for  dry-plate  work 
•way  Iroas  tba  stadia  i*  as  parfset  aad  baady  as  it  then  proved  itsait 

Ob*  ol  lb*  Ibat  pUea*  to  b*  vfaitad  in  tbi*  connexion  was  tba  bceo*  of 
an  aged  eoont***  ia  b*r  awn  right,  tba  laalol  her  raoe,  tb*  vieisdtade*  of 
war  and  otbat  aadh  ia*U*nl*  baviag  w^ad  out  every  repraaentative  ot 
tb*  family  save  berselT.  Bb*  waa  tbaa  Ofcr  ninety  yean  of  age,  and  it 
waa  a  pertect  treat  to  see  tbe  very  littk  old  Udy  in  tbe  eostame  ot  her 
yoolb,  evan  to  tbe  natty  high  red  beala  of  bar  tiny  boots,  being  led  down  for 
tiairiil,  whieb  sbs  took  evaty  dsesat  day.  She  was  not  afraiJ  of  a  bit 
d  a  abewar,  aad  Ibe  little  rarriaf*  alwaya  nssd  was  an  open  one.  She 
aad  it  made  a  parfaat  pieton,  with  tba  ivy-clad  walU  of  th«  old  botder 
lanalice,a*tb^atood  on  tb*  l*rrae*  ia  boat  of  the  main  entraace  to  tbe 
castle :  Ibia  latraA  had  evidaatly  baaa  added  as  an  afterthought  in  leas 
vrarlika  liaMa  than  that  in  wbiab  it  bad  basn  first  built,  to  get  more  easily 
op  lo  tb*  lb*n  only  principal  eatiaaaa,  which  had  originally  been  on  what 
wa  wooid  aaU  tb*  first  or  Uviag  floor  ol  tb*  bailding.  This  was  the 
afaacat  aaiveraal  method  d  coaalnaliaB  ol  tb*  Scottish  border  castles 
aad  kcapa  ia  the  MiddU  Agaa,  nitiaallalia  by  th*  continual  raids  and 
loraiyB  batwasn  th*  two  eoontriaa— Seotlaad  aad  England— whoae  people 
BOW  dwell  in  ^leaee  and  amity,  and  caly  aKive  aa  brethren  do  to  aee  who 
can  do  tb*  bast  Ibr  all. 

A  dstaetiv*  camera  ot  the  pr<r«nt  day  and  rapi  1  plates  woald  have 
been  invaluaUa  for  secoriog  a  rapraaaelation  of  sush  a  relic  <A  th*  past 


as  was  then  before  us.  The  good  old  lady  was  approached  and  reqneato4 
to  allow  herself  to  be  taken  by  the  (to  her)  new  method  of  portraiture, 
and  as  I  was  there  it  would  be  Utile  troable  to  either  her  ladyship  or  mo 
to  do  this  while  I  was  copying  the  portraits  of  her  progenitors  and  pre- 
iecesBon,  but  she  refused  consent  in  her  own  stately  fashion  to  be  handed 
down  in  "  that  new-fangled  way  "  to  posterity. 

These  old  portraits  had  been  banging  in  a  cold  and,  I  believe,  somewhat 
damp  gallery,  and  they  had  evidently  received  very  slight  care  or  atten- 
tion from  the  time  they  had  been  painted  and  hung  up  there,  the 
canvasses  of  most  of  them  being  flabby  and  flapping,  the  paint  cracked, 
and  the  varnishes  oxidised,  dall,  and  dirty,  except  in  the  case  of  two 
favourites  of  the  elderly  housekeeper.  They  were  that  of  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman,  which  she  had  carefully  cleaned  andrabbed  up  with  furnitnre- 
oil  or  polish,  of  her  own  make,  once  or  so  a  year.  These  could  certainly 
ba  seen  better  than  the  others,  but,  between  the  rubbing  and  the  palish, 
when  those  two  oome  to  be  put  in  order,  they  will  be  worse  to  clean  and 
be  found  to  be  more  damaged  than  the  others,  and  they  were  bad — but 
that  ia  by  the  way.  For  the  purpose  of  photographing  they  were  much 
the  most  suitable,  reciuiring  not  the  slightest  use  of  temporary  or  other 
vamiah  to  bring  out  any  detail  they  had.  That  pair  of  portraits  were 
naturally  taken  first,  and  proved  sufficiently  successful  for  the  purpose, 
but  when  the  others  came  to  be  tried  they,  from  the  causes  mentioned, 
proved  failures  or  comparative  failures.  This  was  not  only  explained  to 
her  ladyship,  but  prints  were  shown  her  from  the  different  negatives  with 
the  most  lucid  possible  explanations,  but  no  !  "  They  must  be  taken  as 
they  are  wMla  I  am  here,  after  I  am  gone  you  may  do  what  you  will  with 
them,"  was  all  the  answer  that  could  be  got.  The  prints  were  forwarded 
to  headquarters  with  the  remarks  of  her  ladyship,  and  the  result  waa 
that  impreaaiona  on  plain  paper  were  taken  and  the  details  sketched  in  so 
as  to  enable  tbe  eopie*  to  be  made  from  them  as  being  the  only  picturea 
known  ot  tbe  hiatorieal  persons  represented.  Fortunately,  these  portraila 
wen  not  fine  as  pictaiaa,  and  were  only  similitudes  more  or  less  correct  of 
the  persons  repreeented,  and  so  their  deterioration,  or  even  destruction,  aa 
works  of  art,  was  ot  little  eonse  [uence  to  the  world  at  large.  Coleridge 
pats  it  in  one  ot  his  dreamy,  poetical  visions : — 

"  Their  bodies  are  doit, 
Their  good  swonln  arv  rust. 
Their  seals  are  with  the  mints,  we  trust." 

So  their  delineations  may  be  left  to  decay,  or  they  may  be  revivificated 
if  another  ot  thoee  once  noble  families  decides  upon  their  preservation 
when  they  ebange  po*aei*on. 

The  photographic  laaaan  to  be  deduced  from  this  may  easily  be  deduced. 
Had  full  liberty  been  allowed  in  the  eirenmstanoes,  so  thit  good  or  the 
best  photographs  from  these  pictures  must  be  got,  this  would  have  been 
the  mode  of  procedure :— After  being  taken  from  the  walls,  they  would  have 
been  carefully  and  thorooghly  dusted  after  being  removed  from  the  frames, 
then  washed  aa  has  been  described,  and  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
they  would  have  bean  tiaaied  to  a  good  rubbing  with  the  han iiest  kind  of 
oil  before  indioatad,  ai^  colsa  or  olive,  both  of  which  are  always  to  ba 
had  in  coantry  hooaea,  can  being  taken  that  little  or  none  be  loft  on  the 
surface,  after  which  they  would  be  thoroughly  rubbed  with  a  coat  of 
Iloberson's  medium,  or  a  similar  material,  which  was  always  carried  in 
the  store  box,  but  leaving  little  or  comparatively  nothing  on  t'.:e  picture. 
Tliis  treatment  would  have  allowed  all  the  detail  to  be  copied,  not  only 
without  injury  to  the  pictures,  but  with  positive  benefit  as  to  their  pre- 
servation. It  may  be  askad  if  I  would  recommend  every  photographer  to 
do  this,  either  while  or  previous  to  copying  dilipidated  old  paintings. 
Most  deeidedly  so.  Let  this  be  done  by  a  competent  person  who  under- 
stands the  work,  and  on  whom  the  responsibility  (if  any)  would  rest  for 
doing  it  properly.  This  would  allow  the  full  attention  of  the  photo- 
grapher to  be  devoted  to  his  work  of  copying,  and  so  allow  of  the  best 
results  being  achieved  without  the  chance  of  him  being  blamed  for  any 
imaginary  injury  tbe  works  might  receive,  which  he  might  be  for  m  sidling 
with  work  that  he  did  not  understand.  W.  H.  Oaviks. 


PBOPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRADE  SECTION  OF  THE 
LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 
Taa  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  organizing  a  Photographic  and 
allied  Trades  Section,  to  be  added  to  the  various  other  Trade  Asso- 
ciations which  an  doing  so  much  to  increase  the  usefulness  cf  the 
Chamber.  There  are  many  scientific  societies  anl  clubs  i  i  connexion 
with  photography,  but  no  commerciftl  a^sociition  of  the  trade  exists,  or 
has  ever  been  attempted,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  we  had  a  combiaation 
similar  to  those  pnssnaand  by  moat  other  trades.  We  are  g'.aU,  therefore, 
to  know  that  energetic  stepi  are  now  being  taken  in  this  direction,  and 
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IhM  Um  mamami  hM  lixttAj  nedT^  the  soppcrt  ol  seTenl  ot  our 

iMdiiic  Atom* 

1^  u«  muij  quertioM  which  affaot  th«  iaUtmU  ol  tt>e  trade  calling 
I  lor  pniapt  •ttention,  racb  ai  the  working  of  the  Merebandise  Marks  Act, 
iIm  tima  wbieh  an  b^  Ukra  to  artabliah  the  nse  of  the  decimal  system 
in  w«i|$U  and  iimmium,  the  promotiDg  or  rapporting  any  application  to 
rariiament  which  may  be  bcnefldal  or  necessary  to  protect  photographic 
inlereaU,  the  organisation  ol  annoal  exhibitions,  the  amendment  of  tlie 
CMVii^t  Act  and  PatMt  Lawa,  th«  railway  rates  qaestion,  .I;c.,  besides 
oUmt  3i»iu>  matter*  which  may  ariaa  from  time  to  time  in  the  future, 
'  aad  whidi  coiUd  bs  mon  affcctoally  dealt  with  by  an  association  allied 
with  ao  powerful  and  representatiTe  a  body  as  the  London  Chamber  of 
CcauDcrea,  consisting  of  aboat  three  tbooaand  mercantile  firms  and  others 
mtgtgti  ot  intarestad  in  trade  and  commerce,  molading  some  forty  Mem- 
htn  ol  Parliament. 

The  Photographic  Section  wonid  form  its  own  governing  body,  without 
intafanBce  from  any  other  branches  of  the  Chamber,  the  Chairman 
hayii^  a  eeat  at  the  Coonoil  Board,  where  he  would  represent  the 
InlMuete  of  the  trade,  and  in  ease  any  important  question  sbonld  arise, 
the  (n^ntThTt  of  the  Chamber  woold,  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Council,  be 
•xereiaad  npon  Ooremment  Departments,  including  the  Foreign  Office 
•ad  Board  of  Trade,  upon  Colonial  QoTemments,  and  npon  Parliament. 

Tbcbelp  of  so  infloential  a  Chamber  would  be  of  enormous  utility,  as 
it  is  in  tooeh  with  erery  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  world,  and  a  united 
trade,  whose  members  would  meet  from  time  to  time  to  debate  trade 
questions  in  a  business-like  spirit,  and  to  recommend  certain  lines  of 
action  to  a  strong  body,  such  as  the  London  Chamber  ol  Commerce  un- 
doubtedly is,  woDld  be  able  to  speak  with  an  authority  almost  impossible 
under  any  other  conditions. 

Properly  supported  and  conducted,  it  seems  likely  that  the  proposed 
Photographic  Section  can  hardly  fail  to  do  a  great,  and  useful,  and,  we 
may  add,  much  needed  work,  we  therefore  heartily  wish  it  every  success. — 
Contributed. 
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To  explain  to  you  the  importance  and  advantage  of  the  immersion 
system  over  the  system  of  dry  fronts,  I  must  refer  to  one  of  the  simplrst 
and  most  important  laws  in  optics,  namely,  that  of  the  total  internal 
reflection  of  a  ray  of  light  in  a  transparent  medium,  such  as  crown  glass, 
when  the  angle  of  incidence  exceeds  41°.  Hence  no  cone  of  light  greater 
than  twice  41°,  or  82°,  can  pass  from  glass  into  air  but  by  interpolating 
a  medium  ot  higher  refractive  power  than  air  between  the  cover  glass  of 
an  object  mounted  in  balsam  and  the  front  lens  of  an  objective.  We  not 
only  enable  rays  of  any  degree  of  obliquity  to  pass  through  the  object 
into  the  objective,  but  the  obliquity  of  these  rays  in  the  denser  media  than 
air — that  is,  in  tlie  immersion  fluids — becomes  less  than  before.  In  con- 
aeqnence  of  this  refraction  or  contraction  of  the  illuminating  cone  in  the 
immersion  fluid,  rays  of  the  greatest  obliquity  are  enabled  to  enter  the 
front  lens  and  help  to  form  the  microscopical  image,  which  rays,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  immersion  fluid,  would  be  completely  lost.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  the  angular  aperture  of  an  immersion  lens  (measured 
in  balsam)  is  equivalent  to  a  far  larger  angle  of  an  air  lens.  Professor 
Abbi,  of  Jena,  has  formulated  an  exceedingly  simple  expression,  which 
enables  us  to  compare  the  apertures  of  dry  and  immersion  lenses,  and  he 
has  called  this  the  numerical  aperture,  viz. : — 

a-mn,  sine  u, 

n  standing  for  the  refractive  index  ol  the  immersion  fluid,  which  is  for 
air  1-00,  for  water  1-33,  and  for  a  homogeneous  immersion  fluid,  such  as 
cedarwood  oil,  lu2,  whilst  tine  u  is  the  sine  (a  trigonometrical  function) 
of  the  semi-angular  aperture  of  the  lens,  2  «  being  the  total  angular 
aperture.  The  resolving  power  of  an  objective  does  not  only  depend 
npon  its  namerical  aperture,  but  also  npon  the  wave-length  of  the  light 
used  for  illuminating  the  object.  It  is  greater  for  monochromatic  blue 
light,  for  the  line  F  of  the  spectrum,  than  it  is  for  white  light,  but  it  is 
greatest  for  the  line  h  of  the  spectrum,  or  for  that  end  of  it  where  its 
acUnic  power  dwells.  A  homogeneous  immersion  objective  of  180°  in  oil 
is  capable  of  resolving  theoretically  per  inch— 


and 


146,643  Unes  by  white  Ught, 

168,845     „     by  blue  Ught, 

193,037    „     on  the  photographic  plate. 


Here  we  have  in  figures  an  expression  of  the  far  greater  sensitiveness 
to  light  of  the  photographic  plate  than  of  the  human  eye.  In  other 
words,  we  may  expect  that  a  photo-micrographic  negative  may  reveal  to 
us  one-fourth  more  than  the  human  eye  is  capable  of  seeing  in  the 
microscope.  The  visibility  of  small  isolated  objects  must  not  be  con- 
loonded  with  the  visibility  of  fine  gratings,  bands  of  lines,  or  other 
Otosely  approximated  structure,  because  only  in  these  latter  appear  the 
phenomena  of  interference  of  the  diffraction  spectra  produced  by  the 
I»8i»ge  of  the  light  through  narrow  uiterstices.  To  render  such  structure 
visible  m  the  microscope,  or  to  resolve  it,  our  objective  must  have 
sufficient  aperture,  so  that  at  least  one  of  the  diflfraotion  spectra  of  the 
first  order  u  coUectcd  by  it.  ThU  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to  enter 
*  Coatinned  from  iwge  35ii. 


into  the  theory  of  micro-objectives,  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
medium  and  high  powers,  with  tlie  exception  of  homogeneous  immersion 
lenses  of  some  makers,  are  provided  with  an  arrangement  called  a  screw 
collar,  which  enables  us  to  approximate  or  separate  the  front  lens  from 
the  posterior  combinations  in  order  to  neutralise  the  influence  of  different 
thicknesses  of  cover  glass.  So  sensitive  are  fine  wide-angled  objectives, 
that  a  difference  in  the  thickness  of  y^'ju  inch  of  the  little  glass  which 
covers  the  object  may  prejudicially  atlect  the  performance  of  the  lens 
unless  this  difference  can  be  neutralised  by  the  adjustment  of  said  screw 
collar.  ]3y  far  the  best  lenses  for  photo-micrography,  as  well  as  for  every 
other  purpose,  are  the  new  apochromatic  lenses  of  Carl  Zeiss  in  Jena, 
and  also  those  of  Powell  and  Lealand  in  London,  which  they  make  of  the 
new  optical  Jena  glasses.  Several  English  and  foreign  opticians  call 
their  lenses  also  apochromatics,  because  they  employ  these  new  glasses 
for  their  objectives.  The  apochromatic  lenses  differ  from  the  ordinary 
achromatic  lenses,  which  are  not  strictly  achromatic,  as  they  are  only 
corrected  for  two  colours  of  the  spectrum,  by  tlieir  being  corrected  for 
three  colours,  which  render  them  practically  quite  achromatic.  The 
chemical  and  visual  voci  of  these  new  apochromatic  lenses  coincide,  their 
definition  and  resolving  power  exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary  achromatic 
lenses  in  consequence  of  the  perfection  of  their  corrections,  they  give  a 
far  greater  amount  of  light  and  stand  a  far  larger  amplification  by  eye- 
pieciug  than  the  ordinary  lenses,  and  are,  therefore,  in  every  respect  the 
best  objectives  for  photo-micrography  and  air  other  microscopical  work. 
As  no  good  music  can  be  got  out  of  inferior  musical  instruments  which 
are  out  of  tune,  so  likewise  is  it  impossible  to  obtain  correct  and  critical 
images  from  lenses  whose  aberrations  are  not  perfectly  corrected. 

The  compound  microscope  consists  of  objective  and  eyepiece.  The 
eyepiece  or  ocular  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  inferior  in  quality 
may  ruin  the  performance  of  the  best  objective.  The  usual  form  of  eye- 
piece is  the  Huyghenian  or  negative  one,  besides  which  we  have  the 
Kelner  eyepiece,  the  Eamsden  or  positive  eyepiece  (which  is  almost  only 
used  as  a  micrometer  eyepiece),  the  achromatic  ocular,  and  the  new  com- 
pensating eyepieces  of  Carl  Zeiss,  which  are  specially  constructed  for  his 
apochromatic  objectives.  These  compensating  oculars  give  splendid 
definition  and  improve  the  performance  of  other  objectives  as  well  as  of 
that  of  the  apochromatics.  They  magnify  the  image  projected  into  them 
by  the  objective  up  to  twenty-seven  times  diametrically.  Professor  Abb6 
has  devised  special  projection  eyepieces  for  photographic  purposes  and 
for  the  lantern  microscope,  and  they  give,  perhaps,  the  finest  definition 
of  any  eyepiece  made,  but  their  field  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Huyghenian  and  other  oculars.  Besides  projection  eyepieces,  ordinary 
concave  amplifiers,  such  as  those  I  have  here,  which  were  made  by  Eoss  and 
Co.,  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  they  absorb  but  little  light,  give  a  large 
field,  and  do  not  impair  the  definition  of  the  objective  to  any  appreciable 
and  noticeable  extent.  The  question  is  often  asked,  and  seldom  satis- 
factorily answered,  whether  the  eyepiece  should  be  used  or  not  when 
photographing  with  the  microscope.  Well,  I  think  the  answer  depends 
entirely  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of  the  image  we  wish  to 
project,  the  length  of  the  camera  at  our  disposal,  and  the  objective  we 
intend  to  employ.  Should  this  latter  give  us  a  flat,  well-defined  image 
on  the  screen,  and  should  our  camera  be  sufficiently  long  to  obtain  the 
requisite  size  of  the  image  without  an  eyepiece,  then  it  would  obviously 
be  superfluous  to  employ  one,  as  it  would  only  absorb  a  quantity  of  light, 
and,  unless  of  the  best  construction,  would  impair  the  performance  of  the 
objective.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  performance  on  the  screen  of  an 
objective  should  be  improved  by  an  eyepiece — for  example,  by  a  com- 
pensation or  Abbe's  projection  ocular,  and  if  we  should  wish  to  obtain  a 
higher  amplification  than  we  can  obtain  by  the  use  of  the  bellows  alone- 
then  we  must  use  an  eyepiece  or  an  amplifier,  but  it  is  always  advisable 
to  nse  one  ot  long  focus.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the 
Huyghenian  eyepiece  improves  the  flatness  of  the  field.  Wlien  photo- 
graphing with  the  objective  alone  we  find  a  practical  application  of  the 
law  of  conjugate  foci  of  lenses.  The  further  we  draw  out  the  bellows  of 
our  camera,  i.e.,  the  further  wo  remove  the  posterior  focus  of  our 
objective,  the  nearer  we  have  to  focus  the  objective  on  our  object,  or  the 
more  do  we  reduce  the  working  distance  which,  with  high  powers,  may 
ultimately  result  in  the  working  distance  being  so  far  reduced  that  the 
objective  does  not  work  any  more  through  the  cover  glass  of  the  object, 
thus  imposing  a  limit  upon  the  amplification  on  the  screen. 

The  question  next  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  Urilit  to  be  used  in 
photo-micrography.  By  far  the  best  light,  at  least  for  high  powers, 
large  amplifications,  and  for  shutter  exposures,  is  sunlight,  owing  to  its 
great  intensity,  its  great  actinic  power,  and  to  the  parallelism  of  its  rays. 
By  its  aid  we  are  enabled  to  see  some  of  the  finest  structural  detail 
which  the  microscope  is  able  to  reveal.  Sunlight  cannot  easily  be  used 
direct,  owing  to  the  earth's  rotation.  To  ensure  the  falling  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  our  microscope  constantly  from  the  same  direction  we  must 
receive  them  first  on  the  reflecting  mirror  of  a  heliostat,  which  is  a  clock- 
work arrangement  moving  a  spindle  set  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis  or  at 
angle  with  the  horizon  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  This  spindle 
carries  the  reflecting  mirror  once  round  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
second  mirror  is  often  interpolated,  but  these  mirrors  must  be  perfect 
planes,  else  the  parallelism  ot  the  sUn'a  rays  will  be  destroyed.  Un- 
fortunately the  sun  is  not  often  to  be  depended  upon,  and  the  photo- 
micrographer  has  to  press  humbler  luminaries  into  his  service.  The  light 
next  to  the  sun,  as  far  as  its  actinic  power  is  concerned,  is  the  magnesium. 
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light;  bot  the  Ump  (or  the  BOoeMsful  employment  of  this  excellent 
photognphio,  uid  now  ehesp,  light  haa  still  to  be  constructed.  The 
point*  to  be  atteinfd  are  not  onl;  a  steady  oombastion  oi  the  magnesiom 
ribbon,  bat  alM  that  provision  shonld  be  made  for  collecting  every 
partiete  ot  ealcined  magneaia.  eo  that  none  can  settle  on  the  object  and 
on  the  trani  lens  of  the  objeetiTe,  as  in  this  case  the  enlarged  images  of 
snch  partieles  will  be  photogiapbad  alougwith  the  object.  A  few  inches 
of  magnesinm  wire  slowly  poshed  through  a  brass  tube  hammered  flat 
ihll  safBoe  to  give  a  vigoroos  nagatiw  when  the  object  is  magnified 
■eveial  hundred  diameters.  The  eleetrie  li^t  is  rich  in  actinic  rays,  but 
has,  on  the  whole,  not  bMmd  mueh  faraur  with  microacopists,  for  the  arc 
light  is  troobiesoaM,  expansive,  unsteady,  and  givea  off  a  great  deal  of 
beat.  The  iiiiMiirhaniinl  li^t  is  far  mrora  soitaUe  and  handy,  but  as  the 
first  pnnoipie  of  mieroteopieal  illnmination  ia  to  piojeet  a  slurp  image  of 
the  sooiee  of  light  in  the  plane  of  tha  object,  this  image  <rf  the  thin 
-glowing  oarbon  film,  if  projected  by  a  snhataga  condenser  of  short  foeos, 
beiMmas  often  too  small  to  oovsr  tlte  objaet  The  power  of  the  battcoy, 
U  one  ia  used,  must  be  snffisient  to  laate  the  film  of  the  lamp  glowing 
qoita  whita,  Ibr  il  this  is  not  the  ease  wa  nay  get  aboodanee  of  red  light 
on  the  foeaiaing  seraen,  but  not  snHUisntly  rieb  in  aetinio  power  to  get 
an  image  on  oar  senaitire  plate,  as  I  fowM  onoe  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment. As  even  the  ineaadeseentelaetrie  light  is  trooblMoma  to  generate, 
onleaa  Iqr  a  small  dynamo  driven  by  power,  it  has,  from  this  reason  and 
iiom  the  one  mentioned  befbre,  not  made  moeh  headwagr  in  photo- 
suengrapby. 

The  oxyhydrogen  light  has  bean  nada  Boeh  ase  of  of  lata  in  photo- 
mierographie  work,  notably  by  Profeawf  GUokshaaka.  This  light  is 
«xeeaungly  steady  and  intense,  and  sinea  ORygan  is  being  snppUed  eom- 
maiwally  in  a  compressed  state  in  steel  cylinders,  its  advantages  over 
aome  of  the  soorees  of  light  mentioned  are  obvioos,  altboogh  the  lime- 
light, as  it  is  eommonly  called,  poaMsaaa  relatively  lees  aetinio  power 
than  either  the  magneaium  or  the  elaetria  Ugbt.  Tlie  limelight  is  espe- 
«iaUy  oaefol  tor  pbotoaraphing  haeUria,  tot  which  nothing  but  a  central 
40SM  of  li^t  ia  raqsiiad. 

The  last  available  sooiea  of  photographfa  light  is  a  good  paraffin  lamp, 
and  in  it  we  have  an  excellent,  manageable,  and  cheap  fight,  which  is 
always  at  oar  disposal,  and  which  soOoee  tor  photographing  objects 
nadar  magnifieatioos  of  from  400  to  MO  ikaatars,  so  that  we  can  even 
phetOBiapti  with  high  powers  by  liiiipMghf.  All,  then,  that  is  required 
M  a  good  miaiaaao|i*  lamp,  haviiy  ooa  flal  viak,  of  wfatob  we  can  employ 
•itbsr  the  ad^i  m  the  broad  side. ■■  diwiimtsiiini  require.  The  lamp 
mait  be  adiwrtaMa  in  a  vertieal  diraaMoa,  and  tha  flame  shoald  bie 
aneloaad  in  a  metal  ehimney,  having  a  window  on  one  side,  or  the  glaas 
eliimBey  ahoold  be  sarroanded  by  a  r~««*«'"  shade  having  an  opening 
«n  on*  aide.  I  line  my  copper  ehimnaj  with  plaster  of  Paria,  so  that  it 
laflaela  aa  mneh  white  light  as  PcaaiMa  tfaioagh  its  window,  which  ia 
fiDsd  oat  with  a  disc  of  light  Una  $)am.    Nearly  all  my  photographs 


br  lamplighL     Any  otdiaaqr  jparaifin  lamp  eoeting  aboat  one 

I  be  made  to  do  eaeaUaat  mrnim  in  photo-mierography.    It  ia 

•I  tha  vary  beat  paimflin  oO,  aoeh  as  crystal  oil,  be  bamad  in 

inaipa,  eanaeially  what  nasd  te  photographic  work.    lafei  ~ 

mrafla  oila  boisim  aiamanta  of  daaaw,  agpadaUy  when  burned  in  laa 

having  aatal  ehimasys,  aa  tbsaa  laltar  gat  very  hot.    Oaslight  is 

ioiiaMa  lor  oar  porpose.aa  it  poaMsass  loo  little  actinic  power,  and  is 


tiMMda  of  tha  mieroseaiw  bodiaa,  whiati  ar 
thai  Ika  amaiataa  oan  be  oaad  both  ia  • 
VuMea;  bat,  as  a  rala,  aaeh  a  eomhiaatiM 


I  te  photographic  work.    Inferior 
"  '  I  lampe 
'  I  not 
.     .  :  power,  and  is  not 

alsa^jr  oaoai^ 

Having  hciafly  dsaeribsd  the  wiiwosaophal  part  of  the  appatatoa,  we 
win  tarn  oar  attontioa  to  tha  eoBMia.  The  namber  and  variety  of 
«uaa(aa  nasd  lor  pbolo-mlaNgiaphy  ia  ao  gxaat  that  I  eoold  not  daaetibe 
to  yoa  this  evaaiag  eran  all  taa  heel  kiwu  terns.  Almost  everr  micro. 
1  arraagas  bis  pbotographie  appaialos  to  soit  his  work  and  aa  bis 
permit  it.    Tba  maUaot  aoaMna  ara  gcnanl)y  earried  at 

asaat  baa  the  advantage 
vortioal  and  ia  a  boriaoatal 
Bhiaattow  ia  not  vary  staody  nalaaa  tha 
\  is  ailbsa  vary  snail,  or  ia  aappactaJ  by  a  separate  stand,  sa«h  aa 
B«eh«it's  ia  Tiaaao.  wbiell  eoaaista  of  a  heavy  boraeshoe  foot  provided 
with  three  lavoIUag  asasws,  carrying  a  stoat  iron  pillar,  on  whioh  a  bmma 
■apywting  tha  aoasaa  end  of  a  small  bellowa  eomera  ean  ba  adinstad  in  a 
vettMal  diraoliaa  oad  fixed.  There  are  a  namber  of  amagaoiante  for 
(withamiarDseoMataadallofstbcr:  in  thaaa.  a  stage  for  the 
I  tha  objaet  and  the  otJaeliTa  an  attaebad  to  the  front  ot  the 
,  bat  they  are  andaatlv  only  saitobia  to  low-power  work,  and  if 
provided  with  stage  motieas.  fine  adjoataaat  to  (oeossing.  Ac,  will  be  aa 
eipeuaiva  aa  a  sepanto  good  and  cheap  miawaeope  and  a  eamera.  I 
bawa  aaaa  a  pietaia  of  aaeh  aa  appoiotaa  of  Ameriean  manufaeture, 
widA  hod  a  powscfat  loqs  paraffin  lamp  with  three  wieks  attached  to  it. 
Thia  ia  bath  thaoralieany  and  poMtioally  wrong,  tor  wa  would  project 
<hnaiaMMo<flamaapwaIIal  to  aaah  other  on  tha  objaet  ware  a  sob- 
stags  aoodaaasrampltyad  for  tha  illaaiaatioB  ot  the  latter.  Tha  smaller 
the  flame,  the  mace  have  wa  nnmmand  over  the  pasaaQi  of  ito  raya. 
a  large  lamp,  espeeially  if  novided  with  three  wieks,  produees 
'i  that  the  objective  and  tne  object  may  be  rained  by  it  The 
dar  low  powers  by  lamnligbt  are  quite  short  enough  even 
Wi^OMMlI  flaCM. 

OmiaK  lo  aooM  of  the  best  arrangeraaate,  and  those  which  are  suitable 
wt^Ughart powao,  thoee  of  Dr.  Maddox  and  of  Dr.  Colonel  Wood- 
oara,  wboaa  work  baa  not  baea  soipaaaed,  deaerve  mentioning.    Theae 


gentlemen  dispensed  with  the  bellows  camera  altogether  by  darkening  tha 
room  they  wrought  in  completely,  and  allowing  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  only 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  window  shutter  after  it  had  been  reflected 
from  a  heliostat  placed  on  a  shelf  outside  the  window.  The  microscopical 
image  was  projected  by  the  objective  and  a  concave  amplifier  on  a  screen 
or  on  an  easel  similar  to  those  used  for  enlarging  on  bromide  paper,  and 
this  easel  moved  on  rails.  Seated  by  the  side  of  the  microscope  and 
whilst  controlling  its  adjustments,  the  image  was  viewed  by  means  of  a 
powerful  short-focus  telescope  or  field  glass.  The  image  having  been 
focassed  sharply  on  a  piece  of  white  card,  the  latter  was  exchanged  for  a 
sensitised  plate  and  the  necessary  exposure  given  to  it. 

The  arrangement,  which  seems  to  meet  nearly  all  requirements  for 
photographing  with  any  kind  of  light  and  with  any  microscopical 
objective,  is  the  recent  one  of  Dr.  Boderich  Zeiss  in  Jena,  a  sou  of  the 
famous  optician,  Dr.  Carl  Zeiss,  recently  deceased.  Dr.  Boderich  Zeiss 
is  probably  the  most  favourably  placed  photo-micrographer  living,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  unique  oppor- 
tunities. He  has  all  the  vast  resources  of  his  establishment  and  of  the 
optical  glass  works  in  Jena,  and  the  great  knowledge  of  microscopical 
optics  of  Professor  Ernst  Abbe  at  his  service,  besides  being  himself  an 
excellent  and  enthnsiastio  microscopist  and  photographer.  Dr.  Zeiss 
works  in  an  isolated  and  uninhabited  dwelling  house,  in  the  ground  floor 
of  one  of  the  rooms  of  whioh  he  has  had  sunk  two  large  foundation 
stones.  Upon  one  of  these  stones  stands  a  firm  iron  tripod  supporting 
an  iron  platform,  which  carries  either  the  heliostat,  the  arc  lamp,  or  the 
oil  lamp,  togetlier  with  stands  for  various  pieces  of  apparatus,  such  as  iris- 
diaphragms,  alum  tank  for  filtering  ont  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun,  con- 
densing lenses,  and  a  fine  microecope  specially  constructed  for  photo- 
graphic purpoaea.  On  the  other  larger  foundation  stone  stands  a  long, 
square,  iron  table  having  four  legs,  which  table  supports  a  long  bellows 
camera  ot  two  aections.  The  eamera  moves  on  rtuls,  so  that  it  can  be 
either  eonnaeted  or  disconnected  with  the  microscope  without  delay. 
The  motion  of  the  fine  (ornssing  screw  is  imparted  to  it  by  means  of  a 
Hook's  joint  and  a  long  rod,  the  end  of  whioh  the  observer  holds  in  his 
hand  whilst  seated  near  tha  focussing  screen.  The  focussing  glass  ia 
attaehed  to  ttie  sereeo  itaelf  by  some  moveable  supports.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  placing  ona  section  of  the  bellows  in  a  vertical  position 
when  the  mieroaot^  is  placed  vertically.  Two  iron  stools,  which  are 
adjustable  in  a  vertieal  direction,  the  one  standing  near  the  microscope 
and  the  other  near  the  screen  end  of  the  camera,  enable  the  operator  to 
make  all  the  adjustments  with  ease  and  the  greatest  comfort. 

Before  Mr.  Carl  Zeiss  made  the  large  apparatus  just  described,  I 
deviaed  the  simpler,  bat  almost  quite  as  efficient,  apparatus  which  you 
see  before  you.  It  has  been  evolved  gradually  as  my  experience  in  photo- 
micrography ripened,  and  whilst  my  stand  is  not  in  the  least  ornamental, 
it  seem*  to  me  to  fulfil  all  the  requiremente  of  the  photo-micrographer, 
beeides  being  portable  and  oheap.  My  photo^aphic  bench  is  eight  feet 
long,  sixteen  inches  broad,  and  eight  and  a  half  uuuies  deep ;  one  end  carries 
a  taiaed  platlbrm  foar  (eat  long  for  the  support  of  the  camera,  and  to 
bring  iU  centre  in  the  optical  axis  of  my  large  Boss'  microscope  stand 
wlien  tha  body  of  the  latter  is  placed  honxontally.  This  platform,  to  the 
underaida  of  which  are  glued  strips  of  indiarubber  to  deaden  vibrations, 
ean  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  with  the  stage  of  the 
mieroeoope  phMed  horizontally,  in  wnioh  eaae  I  employ  a  large  rectangular 
prism  above  the  orosa  arm  of  the  stand  in  order  to  reflect  the  image  in  a 
norisontal  direction  in  the  camera.  Ttie  other  end  of  the  bench  sup- 
porta  a  roond  tabia  twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter,  wliich  revolves  upon 
ite  axia  and  aervas  to  support  the  microscope,  the  lamp,  and  any  other 
soparatus  which  I  may  rei|aire.  The  height  of  this  revolving  table  from 
the  ground  is  such  that  it  enables  me,  whilst  seated  on  a  chair,  to  focus 
the  object  and  arrange  the  illumination  ot  it  with  the  utmost  comfort, 
previous  to  making  the  light-tight  connexion  of  the  microscope  with  the 
eamera.  Under  the  revolving  table  and  attached  to  the  bench  are  five 
inaaa  aerews  carrying  UtUe  brass  disos  topped  with  indiarubber,  and  by 
raiaing  throe  of  these  seraws  the  revolving  motion  is  arrested,  and  the 
toble  is  then  firmly  supported  and  can  he  levelled.  Along  the  raised 
platform  for  the  support  ot  the  camera  runs  a  brass  focussing  rod  sup- 
ported by  two  short  pillars  on  plates,  which  slide  into  dovetailed  brass 
plates  screwed  to  the  bench.  This  (oeossing  rod  carries  at  the  end,  near 
the  roond  teble,  a  small  grooved  pulley  adjustable  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis.  Over  thia  pulley  and  roond  the  wheel  of  the  fine  focussing  adjust- 
ment is  placed  a  thin  elastic  cord,  and  by  tiiese  means  the  object  can  be 
aocurately  focassed  whilst  ite  image  is  being  examined  on  the  focussing 
■creen.  The  bench  itself  is  supported  at  its  ends  by  two  pairs  of  legs  and 
two  stretchers,  which  are  attached  to  it  by  only  two  screws,  which  can  be 
instantly  removed  either  for  the  purpose  of  transport  or  when  it  is  desired 
to  place  the  bench  on  an  ordinary  strong  teble.  When  photographing 
objeete  in  fluid,  or  when  using  immersion  lenses  having  an  inconveniently 
long  working  distance,  the  microscope  has  to  be  placed  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  as  my  reflaoting  prism  is  not  so  perfect  as  not  to  impair  some- 
what the  sharpness  of  the  image  under  the  highest  powers,  I  have  con- 
structed a  very  simple  addition  to  my  bench,  wtuch  consists  of  two  hinged 
boards  held  perpendicularly  to  each  other  by  means  of  a  stout  stretcher. 
The  whole  has  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  two  screws  to  the  top  of  the 
platform.  The  camera  is  then  fastened  by  means  of  two  screws  and 
Drass  stretchers  to  the  vertical  board,  whilst  the  microscope  and  lamp 
are  carried  on  the  round  tomteble,  which  is  now  supported  by  a  separate 
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MMi*  tobU  only  (oartMii  inehet  high.    This  arrangement  neces»it«te», 
wliMi  Uw  hallow*  an  Uz  drawn  oat,  the  use  of  a  step  ladder  (or  viewing 
D„  !■■>•  ea  the  foeoadng  Mreen,  and  it  ia  in  this  position  that  the 
lod  pwws  itM  a  gnrt  oonTenience.     „^„^    „„„„ 
Adolv  Schdlzb,  F.B.SJ;.,  PAM.S. 

(nUMIMllHM.) 


jForflsn  ^otc0  an^  ^ctos. 


Trnts  appears  to  luhsist  inst  at  present  what  the  Americans  would  call 
"  a  flight  unpleasantness  hetween  the  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin, 
of  which  Dr.  Stolze  is  President,  and  the  German  Photographic  Society, 
for  wliich  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  discharges  analogous  functions.  The  two 
Societies  have  similar  objects  and  aspirations,  and  as  will  have  heen 
ulnafTBd  remarkably  similar  names — so  similar,  indeed,  that  many  of  ns 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  are  really  two  separate 
inttitntions.  Nevertheless,  discord  has  recently  cast  her  apple  between 
them  with  deadly  effect.  It  was  recently  proposed  to  hold  a  Jubilee 
Commemoration  Exhibition  in  Berlir,  Both  societies  appear  to  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  support  the  proposal ;  but  as  the  time  for 
taking  active  measures  for  the  realisation  of  the  common  object  ap- 
proached, it  appeared  that  each  had  determined  to  have  its  own  exhibition 
in  its  own  suite  of  rooms,  and  to  jubilate  nnsocially  by  itself.  The  deui 
ex  machina,  in  the  shape  of  Herr  von  Gissler,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has 
been  wheeled  in,  and  he  has  refused  to  let  them  have  their  exhibition  at 
all  onless  tbey  agree  to  hold  it  together.  Will  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee  after  this  patch  up  their  quarrel  ?  A  better  instance  of  the  sturdy 
Tentonic  independence,  which  Prince  Bismarck  the  other  day  said  made 
the  Oerman  so  much  harder  to  govern  than  the  Frenchman,  it  would 
probably  be  di£5cult  to  discover. 


A  vxBT  nsefol  form  of  universal  lamp  was  recently  exhibited  before  tlie 
Society  of  Friends  of  Photography  in  Berlin.  It  may  be  employed  both 
in  the  studio  and  on  excursions.  Wlien  furnished  with  a  red  cylinder  it 
can  be  employed  in  the  dark  chamber,  and  an  arrangement  for  blowing 
magnemnm  through  the  flame  permits  of  its  application  as  a  flash  lamp. 
The  case  in  which  it  is  packed  is  so  made  that  it  may  be  employed  as  a 
reflector.  A  very  excellent  negative  was  shown  taken  by  thjs  lamp  by 
the  eombostion  of  from  two  to  three  centigrammes  of  magnesium 
powder. 

Thk  President  of  the  above  society  also  exhibited  a  number  of  very 
interrsting  photographs,  which  Herr  von  Delden,  in  Breslau,  had  suc- 
eaeded  in  taking  during  a  bal  matqui.  The  photographs  in  question 
were  remarkably  successful,  and  show  that  as  far  as  portraiture  is  con- 
cerned photography  has  become  completely  independent  oj  daylight. 


Thi  Bttfsian  portrait  photographers  have  a  disagreeable  penchant  for 
over-retouching  and  for  printing  on  rose-coloured  albumen  paper,  which 
they  press  into  relief  and  glaze  (enamel  ?)  excessively.  Some  also  indulge 
in  prodccing  ultra-Bembrandt  effects,  which  they  heighten  by  the  assist- 
ance of  coloured  backgrounds  and  other  somewhat  meretricious  devices. 
A  large  picture  of  a  lady  in  ball  toilette,  behind  whose  charms  smiles  a 
brilliant  blue  sky  on  the  one  side,  while  they  are  menaced  by  a  threatening 
thunder  cloud  on  the  other,  may  service  as  an  example.  In  the  case  of 
all  the  larger  exhibits  a  great  degree  of  positive  retouching  seems  to  have 
been  employed,  with  the  result  that  they  appear  more  like  drawings  than 
direct  photographs. 

Bathes  tasteful  exhibits  by  St.  Petersburg  artists  and  dealers  help  to  fiU 
np  and  complete  the  exhibition.  The  attendance  of  the  public,  par- 
ticularly of  the  innumerable  local  amateurs,  has  been  very  large,  and  the 
jury  ia  at  present  going  through  the  performance  of  its  somewhat  laborious 
functions. 


The  Photographic  Jubilee  Exhibition  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  preparations 
for  which  were  noticed  in  this  Jocrkal  some  time  ago,  has  been  recently 
opened.  The  exhibition  is  specially  intended  to  commemorate  the 
services  to  photography  of  Daguerre,  Talbot,  and  Niepce,  a  subject  which 
formed  the  principal  theme  of  the  speech  with  which  the  President  of  the 
Bt.  PetOTburg  Photographic  Society,  General  Timaschtschek,  opened  the 
proceedings.  The  general  excellence  of  the  exhibition  hardly  appears  to 
have  satisfied  the  expectations  which  its  pretensions  title,  and  the 
nionrces  of  a  city  like  St.  Petersburg,  were  calculated  to  raise  ;  and  even 
the  choice  of  the  site,  and  decoration  of  the  rooms  allotted  to  it,  were  not 
especially  happy.  Among  the  principal  exhibitors  are  Stein  and  Hoppe 
(St.    Petersburg),  Cronenberg,  (Bavaria),    and   the   Munich    Autotype 


Company,  as  also  Wamerke,  whose  collection  was  especially  extensive; 
The  firm  of  Anschiitz  was  represented  by  a  number  of  instantaneous 
photographs,  among  which  figured  the  well-known  impressions  of  storks 
on  the  wing,  manoeuvres,  and  sporting  scenes.  Bobinson,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  was  also  represented  by  eight  genre  pictures,  executed  in  his. 
usual  masterly  style. 


Professor  Saix;ber,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Mach,  wasthe 
first  to  photograph  projectiles  during  their  flight,  and  who  also  succeeded 
in  obtaining  impressions  of  the  air- waves  preceding  and  following  the  ball, 
has  lately  extended  his  experiments  to  taking  photographic  impressions  of 
air  in  motion  from  other  causes.  On  permitting  air  under  a  pressure  of 
from  fourteen  to  nineteen  atmospheres  to  escape  from  a  circular  opening 
of  about  five  cm.  diameter,  a  lyre-shaped  figure  appeared  immediately  ir» 
front  of  the  opening,  whose  open  ends  extended  right  into  the  aperture 
from  which  the  air  was  issuing,  while  the  curved  portion  of  the  figure  was 
cut  across  by  another  figure  somewhat  resembling  a  pair  of  scissors.  When 
the  pressure  was  less,  and  the  air  escaped  through  a  rectangular  opening, 
there  appeared  a  succession  of  figures  of  the  accompanying  form  : — )  (. 
The  figures  diminished  in  size  with  increasing  distance  from  the  opening.. 
The  possibility  of  photographing  these  phenomena  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  air  issuing  from  the  opening  having  a  different  refractive  index  from 
the  air  around  it,  and  consequently  producing  an  effect  upon  the  light 
transmitted  through  it  similar  to  that  observable  by  the  eye  above  heated 
surfaces,  or  over  dry  ground  in  hot  weather. 


<©ur  iBlritorial  Eahlt. 


Stebeoscopic  Tbanspabencebs. 

By  W.  I.  Cliadwick,  Manchester. 

What  a  beautiful  thingr,  to  be  sure,  is  a  stereoscopic  transparency^ 
more  especially  when,  as  in  those  now  before  us,  the  technical  errors 
which  are  so  prevalent  are  entirely  eliminated  !  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
for  a  considerable  period  made  the  subject  of  the  stereoscope  so 
peculiarly  his  own  that  we  naturally  look  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  art  in  any  pictures  which  emanate  from  him,  and  bear 
the  impress  of  his  own  handiwork — nor  do  we  look  in  vain. 

The  subjects  which  comprise  the  series  are  mainly  Reminiscences  of 
the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Manchester,  although  some  others  not 
entitled  to  rank  in  this  category  accompany  them.  They  are  all  mounted 
with  mats,  and  have  a  backing  plate  of  finely  ground  glass — so  finely 
ground,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to  showanygranularity — a  fault, bj'  the  way, 
which  is  much  too  common,  and  which  seriously  detracts  from  th& 
merits  of  otherwise  fine  pictures.  From  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Chadwick  we  learn  that  lie  hopes  soon  to  minimise  the  residuum  of 
any  lurking  granularity  by  a  preparation  which,  while  forming  a 
perfect  backing,  shall  be  entirely  devoid  of  grain,  even  when  examined 
through  a  powerful  magnifier. 

In  these  exhibition  reminiscences  the  lighting  aud  general  manipu- 
lation must  have  been  cleverly  managed — as,  for  example,  in  36,  in 
which  there  are  a  large  number  of  white  marble  statues  on  black 
marble  pedestals,  the  statues  being  soft  and  fine,  and  devoid  of  chalki- 
ness,  while  the  pedestals  are  also  depicted  with  the  necessary  detail. 
Or,  again,  as  when  in  112  the  statuary  in  the  foreground  is  so  subdued, 
without  any  detail  being  lost,  as  not  to  have  interfered  with  the  per- 
fect rendering  of  the  paintings  which  cover  the  walls  beyond.  In  one 
of  these  the  leiding  painting  is  the  now  well-known  Village  Wedding, 
the  popularity  of  whicli,  when  in  the  exhibition,  was  evinced  by  the 
tangible  fact  that  no  less  than  four  times  had  the  carpeting  in  front 
of  it  to  be  replaced.  Well,  this  painting  and  the  others  which  surround 
it  are  as  perfectly  rendered  as  if  the  most  approved  methods  of  ortho- 
oliromatic  photography  had  been  employed  in  their  reproduction. 
This,  indeed,  is  somewhat  of  a  noticeable  feature  in  all  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  interiors:  the  paintings  are  admirable  in  themselves,  while 
equally  so  is  the  white  marble  statuary  in  the  same  photographs. 

The  subjects  not  appertaining  to  the  e.xhibition  embrace  several 
attractive  scenes  in  the  picture-teeming  county  of  Derby.  In  their 
characteristics  they  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  adopted,  and,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  is  manu- 
facturing for  others,  an  outfit  having  special  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  stereoscopic  negatives  and  prints,  more  especiallj'  transparencies, 
which  renders  the  production  of  these  charming  pictures  a  matter  of 
extreme  facility.  Both  camera  and  slides  are  unique,  and  partake 
largely  of  the  best  American  ideas.  The  camera,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered from  our  description  of  his  exhibit  at  the  rhotographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  is  also  readily  convertible  into  a  stereoscope  in  wliich 
to  view  its  own  productions.    He  informs  us  that  since  the  beginning 
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of  this  ve«r,  tod  notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather  that  has 
pRvailed,  he  hu  supplied  no  fewer  than  seventy  such  outfits,  which 
we  axe  very  j^Iad  to  leftin,  as  it  indicates  a  rapid  growth  in  the  taste 
for  stereoacopic  photogiaphj. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATI0N8  FOR  PATENTS. 

Na  837a.— "  ImproTcmaBla  bi  or  appartainiag  to  Phat<Mm|iUe  Oamens." 
Coapbte  spedficstion.    W.  Saasua.— AKarf  Mim  20.  im 

Nok  8475.—"  A  New  or  Improved  Shatter  for  Fhotociaphie  Xjamt."  EL 
HnnaT.— XtaW  i/uy  33, 18W. 

Na  8SOL— "  Printing  PhotaauihicanT  and  otbenriie  UbeU,  Show-billK, 
Ftetoa,  Ac,  ftom  Thin  Movable  flctal  Tf^m.    K  liaaisarmi.—lkUed  May 

Ko.  8008.— "An  liiiiauiiisiit  in  the  ProdaetioD  of  Phototvpea."  J.  A. 
FiaauB.— />atai  Map  28,  188A. 

No.  8832.— "  A  CoU^Mible  Pneomatic  rocaariaf  Chamber  (a  Sabatitate  for 
PbotofTaphic  FocOMiag  Cloth)."    A.  D.  CHAnus.—IkUtU  Maf  24,  18S». 


fSitnin^  of  SboctetttjS. 


MKtTINOB  OF  80CIXTIK8 

FOB  NEXT   WIIK. 

DiM»«iHMitat. 

■iMiiaiMr. 

rttmUMiimt 

M         *    ."™.  — ... 

Kottt  MHill—i  <a* 

CtelWaaadOMMj 

**         ^ 

Boialitk      . — 

8«««o« 

BottoaClab  

FlMacntUi  Cteb I 

LmSob  and  Prartaoial 

»•         w        

tW  WmmmiJi  Onv—tij. 
A^tetoa-t  BoUL  rb.t:^tM.S.~U. 

■illtinai  IaMMa.J77.BadMHMa.jt. 

M         •    — •-• • 

PHOTOOBAPHIC  SOCITTY  OT  OBKAT  BRITAIN. 
Mat  28,-lf  r.  W.  K.  DatoUMm  Is  Ih*  ekdr. 

Th*  OuiBMAX  laid  bates  tka  mtitda^hmtdmn  elond  DSfativ*  and  what 
wMcalUdaa  "  opaUaa  "  ptial,  wUA  hd  %•«  SMt  to  tb*  SoeMy. 

Mr.  A.  CowAJi  «xUbtt«l  a  ac^tr*  Mitead  TtUow  by  qnlaol  davalepmaBt, 
and  Mid  that  ba  had  traced  the  eaoas  oC  the  TtOewaeia  to  the  piawuus  of  snn 

the  nailliat  aoaality  of  braaids  at —Jj^-    (b  iba  dertlopar :  bromide  of 

polaatfaai  du  aot  prodaes  the  yall0WMii&    Ba  had  baao  aaabia  to  noMve 
the  rtaia  far  pwehlorida  oC  hon  or  ol^vMMliL 

The  CBanius  Ukad  to  laa  the  onaas  of  kalts  Ihns  traced  oat 

Mr.  Lmub  Mo«nnou  had  asrw  ted  jdtowaaa  with  qolaol,  and  had 
nertr  triad  amaMifaiia  braaida  in  tte  drwiBMr. 

raateted 


^. 


Mr.  OUfMA»  Jovw  mid  that  «o  tu  i 


Mr. 


t^ 


I  is  work  brought  to  him 


aiiaAsd  Hbm  to  ^a<a  br  mmai  of  a 
rticky  aalsfial,  «Mak  OMS  mlW  b  tte  ilHi  aaemsd  to  last  for  evw ;  tt  was 
a  oompouiul  of  indiaiabbv  aarl  gam  iliial 

Mr    '                '  ^oa(bt  that  cSrbalt'*  tin*  wen  coated  of  »ch  a  lias  as  to 
eat  in'.                   ,  oular-pUtak 
Mr.  M  AB.'iniK  a  Uwarti  ttet  tteta  «m  m  (lytslas  la  tte  Oubntt  flhn,  and 
\tttm»  tmktm  wmirnm  hr  etemical  and  not  bgr 
'     tteeallaloUsteaUwancnthtMnablock 


and  than  SBtoitted  to  benry  loDtaf  or  otter  pnwurc  Aboat  twenty  ymn 
aao  te  (tte  spmkcr)  had  ban  in  eommoakatioa  «lth  the  .Xylonite  Company 
aliovt  eaUalofal  Aim*  (or  ptetopapkie  parpmw^  bat  tte  aheeU  wen  loo  rmigb, 
andtteCBapaa7hadaottteaanyla»«M«gb  nlUi*  maehias  to  mate  them 

Ckptain  Mumox  (tte  Hon.  Seenlanr)  aated  why  a  negative  te  nrodocol 
bad  coma  oat  this  awl  fogjfad,  nnlite  otten  on  platw  ftom  tte  same  batch  ;  it 
had  beta  devaiopsd  by  a  man  in  hi*  achooL 

Tte  CBamuir  remarlud  that  tte  wtela  aim  bad  ba«  ooMidombly  fogged 
by  light,  and  piotehly  daring  long  dsvalnpmiiit 

(hptaia  Mamtx  rtated  that  it  took  ftom  half  to  thre^^jnartan  of  an  hoar 
'or  devilgpmaat. 

Mr.  Oovan  thoo^t  that  giaat  dilntioa  of  tte  developer  and  long  expoaan 
to  the  li|At  s«  Uiadavaloatag room mUht tevs  RodMed  tte  rmalt 

Mr.  WarMrte  czkibitad  soma  pteCwute  of  tte  last  meeting  of  tte 
Cewfl  a(  tte  Photofrnhic  8eda^,  WBiCte  had  taksn  by  tte  mi^naaiam 
Vihl  Oa  ate>  aildSiaM  laalBrtaaaaM  ptetwaph  te  had  tatea  Iqr  tte 
■;iyii<nm  Ught  at  tte  last  msatti*  «t  fits  Wmt  London    Pbotogiqihic 

<>ptaia  MaateD  eshibitad  a  rilver  print  which  te  had  toned  In  tte  ooU- 

iMfh  plattBom  develop*,  and  wUek  WW  dUttly  yeUow. 
Tte  (MaiBHAB  iimiihiil  that  R  looted  lb  a  print  on  lodU  thit  paper 
Oqtain  Maanu.  had  triad  to  eon  a  Mm  and  whiu  line  pbotomh  by 

mmas  of  tte  csmsn,  and  eoold  not  got  SiAdsart  costrast  in  tte  lesalis. 


Mr.  Frusb  Gbeexb  recommended  him  to  soak  tlie  blue  print  in  bichromate 
of  potash,  which  would  turn  it  green,  and  render  it  e.isy  to  be  copied. 

Mr.  W.tRNEBKB  preferred  to  use  optical  means  for  the  purpose ;  heemploye<l 
yellow  gla.<»  in  front  of  the  magnesium  lamp,  and  nothing  but  direct  experiment 
would  reveal  the  best  kind  of  yellow  glas.i  for  the  purpose,  He  then  burnt 
twenty-five  inches  of  magnesinm  ribbon  in  illuminating  tlie  print  from  one 
side,  and  afterwards  another  twenty-live  incli&s  in  illuminating  it  from  the 
other ;  if  the  print  were  at  all  creased,  the  way  this  method  of  lighting  would 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  creases  in  the  negative  was  astonishing.  His 
magneaium  lamp  was  a  good  one  for  the  purpose  and  bought  in  Berlin.  The 
speaker  added  that  M.  Lonis  Ducoe  du  Hauron  had  recently  made  the  curious 
discovery  that  if,  instead  of  a  pinhole,  a  line  slit  be  used  as  the  lens,  distortion 
of  the  image  is  the  reenlt ;  a  vertical  slit  gives  a  difTcrt-ut  kind  of  distortion  to 
that  given  by  a  horizontal  slit. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jonbs  stated  that  if  an  unexposed  j^ate  be  put  into  the 
developer  until  the  pUte  begins  to  stain,  and  then  be  washed  but  not  fixed, 
dark  particles  will  be  found  on  the  back  of  the  film,  near  the  glass,  as  if  some 
nndnly  sensitive  i«rticles  had  settled  there.  Plates  variwl  very  much  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  became  spottal  under  this  treatment,  and  he  had  used  the 
niethoil  to  differentiate  the  plates  ol  different  makers. 

Mr.  J.  D.  E:(aijkXD  sup|>osed  that  with  a  coarse  emulsion,  which  did  not  set 
rapidly,  some  of  the  coaner  particles  sank  to  the  bottom  and  were  not 
sulHciently  protected  by  gelatine. 

The  Cbawmax  thonght  that  perhana  imperfect  cleansing  of  the  glass  haiT 
something  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  the  other  explanation  were  the  true  one, 
the  method  was  an  excellent  one  for  testing  the  fineness  of  any  particuhir 
emuLiion  and  whether  the  film  had  been  sufficiently  quickly  cooled. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOORAPmC  ASSOCTATION, 
Mat  23,— Mr. 'a.  Hsddon  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  SncRSTABT  read  a  letter  from  the  Photographic  Oub,  asking  for 
ooKiperation  in  getting  tte  metric  system  established  among  the  photographic 
societies. 

The  CUAIBMAX  said  that  it  wonld  be  well  if  the  members  were  to  express 
their  opinion  respecting  the  desirability  of  introducing  the  metric  system  into 
their  midst. 

Mr.  J.  TBAnx  TATLon  said  that  sooner  or  Uter  they  were  bound  to  adopt 
tte  system,  and  ths  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  E.  P.  CuiBttAHO  explained  that  the  metric  system  when  once  it  became 
onderrtood  was  infinitely  better  than  that  in  use  in  tliis  couutr)'.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  teth  methods,  and  invariably  calculated  formulae  by  the 
system  of  parts. 

The  IIos.  SlCEVrAnr  ramindad  those  present  ttet,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Ptetograpblc  Clnb  tte  pteviooa  week,  Mr.  Foxlee  exhibited  some  measures 
gnuluated  on  one  side  with  bglish  and  on  the  other  with  French  measures. 
He  thought  the  use  of  sneh  maaaore*  would  be  at  least  a' stepping-stone  in  tho 
right  direction. 

Mr.  W.  OoLBa  directed  attention  to  the  anomaly  that  in  English  weights  and 
measons  both  eight  drachms  and  sixteen  drachms  made  one  ounce. 

It  was  daeUed  by  vote  that  all  formnbe  laid  before  this  Socie^  should  in 
futon  te  aeeording  to  the  metric  system  or  in  parta. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwieh  paaaad  round  a  dark  slide  he  ha<l  invented  in  which 
the  plate  was  inserted  ftpom  the  front  and  held  in  position  by  a  spring,  neces- 
sitaUag  only  one  opening  in  tte  dark  slide. 

Mr.  Akduw  PEDrau  called  attention  to  a  stop  action  at  certain  openingn 
in  an  Iris  dispbragm  and  alao  to  a  iliaphragin  containing  a  slit  for  holding  a 
ooloureil  film  for  use  in  ooloar«arrect  photojgrsphy. 

Mr.  V.  Blanchard  was  than  eallcd  upon  to  demonstrate  his  new  method  of 
toning  prints  with  platinnm,  a  number  of  prints  toned  by  this  means  having 
been  exhibited  at  ttemcatin^ 

In  the  oouna  of  his  introdnctory  remarks,  Mr.  Blahchabd  said  that  fifty 
ysan  ago  pietans  on  matt-snrliue  imper  wen  considered  the  correct  thing 
from  an  artistie  point  of  view,  and  that  after  pbotograpte  with  glazed  surface 
had  been  in  vogue  for  many  yean  the  public  wen  again  coming  to  the  belief 
ttet  a  matt  surface  was  man  mtiafactory.  They  were  indebted  in  large 
mcasnn  to  Mr.  Willii  (tar  tte  invention  of  the  platinum  process.  Ue  called 
attention  to  the  black  tiata  of  some  pictunn,  and  eipkiiu-d  that  the  best  black 
was  not  such  a  colour  as  would  lie  obUiinc<l  by  mixing  kin|>bhick  with  a 


lannisits  fluid,  tat  a  black  containing  an  a<lniixture  of  coloum,  such  as  reils,  iu 
onler  to  form  a  strong  black  purple.  He  considered  that  in  producing  a  photo- 
graph it  was  quite  as  legitimate  to  |>rint  in  clouds  as  for  an  artist  to  point  them 


in  in  a  landaoipe  on  canvas.  His  'process  was  the  result  of  close  application 
and  of  buadnda  of  azpsrimanta,  and,  although  he  did  not  intend  to  inform  tliu 
meeting  about  the  oompoaitioo  of  the  solution  he  employed,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  allow  them  all  to  aee  tte  modiu  optmndi  of  his  working.  Exposed 
prints  on  plain  paper  teving  been  submitted  for  examination,  they  were  ir»- 
mened  for  a  few  moments  in  hot  water,  after  which  they  were  placed  in  the 
toning  solution,  also  mads  tet 

Mr.  CnmaAno  asked  how  long  the  solutions  woulil  keep,  and  if  they  could 
te  used  over  and  over  sgain. 

Mr.  Blaxcbaro  said  ttey  would  keep  indefinitely  if  they  were  strengthened 
ss  they  became  exteasted. 

Mr.  CuoaAico :  Wtet  is  the  result  if  a  print  is  over  toned  ? 

Mr.  Blaxchako  :  It  will  become  weaker. 

Mr.  &  0.  B.  WoLLASTOV  asked  the  reUtive  coat  of  producing  prints  by  this 
process  compared  with  other  in  musses  of  toning. 

Mr.  Blajichako  :  Then  bung  no  wsste,  his  process  would  bo  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  cheaper. 

Mr.  J.  J.  BuoiiraRAW  inquired  if  heat  was  ah|Dlutely  necessary  when 
toning,  -    _  _ 

Mr.  Blahchabd  :  Not  absolutely  necesnty,  but  in  order  to  expedite  the 
toning  it  is  necessary. 

About  fourteen  prints  teving  been  toned,  Mr.  B:,A9caARD  called  attention 
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to  Um  a»U  qnuUty  of  toning  Utb  th»t  hid  been  employed,  there  onlv  being 
■cMMwh  eolation  to  eont  the  print*,  which  h».l  ill  been  immersed  together. 

Ureplr  to  >  qoertioB  by  Mr.  Oow»n,  Mr.  Bla-si  habd  said  when  the  prints 
WW  Bmd  in  hypo  the  tone  wu  altered  imperceptibly,  if  at  all.        .   ^  .    . 

Tho  CmaIBmIjI  uked  it  the  prinU  had  been  submitted  to  any  test  to  try 


Mr.'BLAlccBAW>  mid  ho  had  riT«n  them  a  i>rolonged  soaking  m  hypo,  and 
•bo  in  a  wealc  nolotion  of  ohloriib  of  ammonia,  without  any  cliaiige. 

Mr.  Tatiob  remarkd  that  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  had  rwently  written  a  letter 
on  piatinnm  toning ;  might  be  be  aUowed  to  ask  if  the  method  therein 
deecribed  and  Mr.  Blanchard'i  wen  analogoas  I  ,  ■    ,   ., 

Mr.  Blaiiciiasb  Mid  only  in  thi*  reapect,  that  platinum  was  used  in  both  ; 
•U  the  otbor  nwtieaUn  were  totally  dinimilar  to  liis  nietho<l  of  procedure. 
Be  bad  tli«i  tho  method  apokan  of  and  certainly  got  pleasing  results. 

Mr.  F.  A.  BUDOB :  How  long  do  yon  fix  the  ]>riuts ! 

Mr.  BulUcbamo  :  For  about  ten  minutes.  He  had  recently  been  expen- 
uentiuc  with  rongh,  thick  i>aper,  and  waa,  so  far,  delighted  witli  his  success. 

Mr.  WOLt*»TO»  said  he  had  liad  a  goo<l  deal  of  experience  in  platinotype 
printing,  and  did  not  think  the  shadows  in  the  samples  by  Mr.  BUnchanl  s 
prooaaWore  ttwm  were  *o  good. 

Mr.  BLAMCoaBD  ohaerrad  that  they  were  considered  better  when  seen  in  a 
good  liebt,  hia  pietorea  having  a  soft,  velvety  appearance. 

Mr.  Pbistwich  a«ked  if  an  albumeuiie<l  print  can  be  toned  with  this  agency. 

Mr.  BlAVCiURD :  Yea. 

The  CbaIBXAX  exhibited  a  piece  of  a  platinum  print  which  had  been  in 
chlorine  water  for  six  months,  ami  also  pro<luce<l  tlie  part  of  the  picture  from 
which  the  sample  had  been  taken.  It  would  be  oteerved  that  it  had  not 
nndergone  any  change.  Wouhl  Mr.  BUnchard  allow  him  to  submit  one  of  his 
printa  to  this  treatment !  He  thought  that  when  silver  and  gold  were  present 
togethar  in  a  print  an  electrical  action  was  set  up  which  caused  fading,  and  in 
his  opinion  it  was  the  same  if  platinum  were  accompanied  by  another  metal, 
bat  tnat  if  piatinnm  alone  were  containeil  in  the  print  it  would  last  longer. 

Mr.  BlaMCBABO  thoaght  the  tests  respecting  permanence  rather  extreme. 
He  claimed  permanency  for  his  picture.s  under  everyday  conditions  rather 
than  in  soaking  in  chemicals  which  would  destroy  even  the  paper. 

Mr.  H.  &  Stabkes  inquired  about  the  yellowness  with  age  of  the  whites  of 
pietorea. 

Mr.  TaTLOR  :  In  one  case  in  question  on  examination  it  was  found  that  it 
was  the  paper,  and  not  the  picture,  which  had  become  yellow.  Tliere  were 
certain  organic  salts  of  silver  present  in  albumenised  pajier  which  were  not 
amenaUe  to  hypo,  requiring  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  :  When  working  a  lens  with  a  fixed  focus  for  a  detective 
camera,  was  it  better  to  have  it  focussed  for  the  near  or  the  distant  objects  ? 

Mr.  TAnx>B  :  For  the  lUstant  object 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  Is  to  be  Old  Silver  Prints,  the  members 
'being  invited  to  bring  each  prints  as  they  may  have  in  their  possession.  Mr. 
Kerr  in  the  chair. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIKTY. 
Mat  21,— Mr.  A.  Mackie  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

The  Hos.  Secrktabv  read  a  commonicatiou  from  the  Photographic  Club, 
reeommending  the  adoption  of  the  metric  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
■naasans. 

The  CbaIBMAji  opened  the  discussion,  stating  that  the  decimal  system  had 
«T«rT  advantage  over  the  present  method  ;  it  is  quite  simple,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  confusion  between  troy  and  avoirdupois  weights  as  at  present,  tlie 
jiain  being  the  only  weight  common  to  both. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  excursions  should  be  resumed  for  the 
aeason. 

The  Craibman  showed  a  negative  developed  with  hydroquinone,  in  which, 
•after  several  trials,  he  had  obtamed  all  the  good  qualities  of  pjTO  without  any 
atain.    The  following  is  the  formula  in  the  decimal  system  : — 

Hydroquinone 20  grammes. 

Sulphite  of  soda 15       „ 

Meta-bisulnhate  of  potash    6       „ 

MethyUted  spirit    60  cubic  centimetres. 

Water  to  make  140  c.c. 

Caustic  potash 20  grammes. 

Bromide  of  potash 1  gramme. 

Water  to  make  200  cc. 
For  use,  take  1  c,c.  of  each  to  25  c,c.  of  water. 

On  Saturday,  June  1,  there  will  be  an  excursion  to  Waltham  Cross.  First 
train  after  two  p.m.  from  Liverpool-street 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  June  4,  when  Mr.  Valentine  Bhmchard  will 
<lemonstrate  his  new  printing  process. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Mat  24.— Lantern  slides  shown  in  Club  Room  by  the  limelight 

The  foUojing  members  were  elected :— Messrs.  Alfred  E.  Read,  H.  V. 
Clements,  Humphreys,  and  O.  Toroalin,  jun. 
June  1  will  be  a  field  day  to  Woo<lford,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cycliste'  meet. 
On  June  7  Mr.  E.  Clifton  will,  at  eight  p.m.,  coat  plates  and  show  their 
chemical  composition. 

« 

EAST  DULWICH  AND  PECKHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  17,— Mr.  U  Waraerke  in  the  chair. 

Mr  Newman  attended  and  explained  to  the  Society  his  shutter,  and  also  a 
new  band  camera  which  he  is  bringing  out 

Mr.  Wamerke  showed  a  flash  lamp  adapted  bom  a  common  spirit  stove. 


He  also  exhibited  print*  ih>m  the  negative  taken  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  by  means  of^the  flash  light  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Dowling  exhibited  a  "  Dul)roni "  camera,  which,  though  now  out  of  date, 
was  a  novelty  to  many  of  the  nienitwrs. 

Ten  gentlemen  were  elected  memliers. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Friday,  June  7,  at  eight 
p.m.,  when  Mr.  Edwards  will  give  a  demonstration  on  Platinotype. 


HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  23, — Mr.  J.  Hubert  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  read  a  pajrer,  Defects  in  Xegalives. 
On  June  13,  Mr.  Hubert  will  read  a  paper  on  Platinotype. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  23, — Mr.  B.  Karleese  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club  relatino- 
to  the  adoption  of  the  metric  sy.steni  of  weights  and  measures  in  photogriii)hy! 
This  was  referred  to  the  Council  for  discu.ssiou,  Ac 

Dr.  W.  W.  Nichol  was  elected  a  member. 

Excursions  were  announced  for  June  15  (half  day),  to  Berkswell ;  June  29 
(half  day),  to  Warwick  ;  June  10  (whole  day),  to  Shakesperian  villages. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Cox  then  gave  his  jiaper  on  Composition.  In  tlie  course  of  his 
remarks  he  <lealt  minutely  with  the  nine  laws  of  comi>osition,  viz. ,  Principality, 
Repetition,  Curvature,  liailiation.  Contrasts,  Intercliange,  Continuity,  Con- 
sistency, and  Harmony,  explaining  and  illustrating  each  law  with  large  draw- 
ings, showing  how  the  amateur  photograjiher  should  remember  and  try  to 
utilise  these  laws  when  taking  landscapes  ;  and  afterwards  detailed  the  different 
kinds  of  clouds,  and  cautioned  the  members  when  using  separate  sky  negatives 
to  be  careful  in  choosing  the  sky  most  suitable  to  the  time  and  weather  when 
the  picture  was  taken,  especially  in  the  case  where  shadows  were  seen.  His 
illustrations  of  cloud  pictures  were  effectively  shown,  and  altogether  the  paper 
was  very  instructive  and  interesting,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

The  Chairman  said  he  regretted  that  a  much  larger  number  of  the  members 
were  not  present,  and  he  was  sure  those  who  were  absent  had  missed  a  great 
treat ;  he  himself  would  certainly  put  into  practice,  when  photographing  in 
the  field,  &c.,  many  of  the  useful  hiuts  Mr.  Cox  had  given  them. 

Mr.  J.  Edmonds  proposed,  and  Mr.  Hakold  Baker  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Cox  respouded,  and  offered  to  write  out  the  nine  laws  of  composition, 
for  the  same  to  be  printed  for  posting  up  in  the  Club  Rooms. 

Mr.  S.  Sehschall  volunteered  to  help  Mr.  Cox  by  making  a  set  of  drawings 
to  illustrato  each  law. 

* 

LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  10, — Mr.  Thomas  Dawson  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Frank  Waddington  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  C.  H.  BOTHAMLEY,  F.I.C.,  then  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Chemical  Bfects 
of  Light.  He  said  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  tliat  many 
substances  undergo  change  when  exposed  to  air  and  light,  but  they  failed  to 
attribute  these  changes  to  their  true  cause,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  accurate  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  and  cause  of  these 
phenomena  has  been  obtained.  The  action  of  a  prism  shows  that  a  beam  of 
ordinary  white  light  is  composed  of  rays  which  produce  very  different  colour 
sensations,  and  difl'er  also  in  their  refrangibility,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
bent  out  of  their  original  course  by  the  prism.  When  a  beam  of  white  light  is 
passed  through  a  prism  and  allowed  to  fall  on  a  screen,  we  get  wliat  is  known 
as  a  spectrum,  in  which,  when  examined,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  yellow  seems 
brightest  to  the  eye,  green  and  orange  less  briglit,  and  red,  blue,  and  violet  com- 
paratively dark  ;  if  a  thermometer  with  a  blackened  bulb  is  moved  along  the 
spectrum  it  is  found  that  the  heating  effect  is  almost  inappreciable  in  the  violet, 
gradually  increases  towards  the  red,  attains  a  maximum  in  the  invisible  rays 
beyond  the  red,  and  then  rapidly  decreases ;  if  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with 
silver  chloride  is  exposed  to  the  spectrum,  it  is  found  that  tlie  maximuin  effect 
is  exerted  by  the  violet  and  the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  violet,  whilst  no  ap- 
preciable effect  is  produced  by  the  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  It  is  evident  that 
the  maximum  effect  on  the  eye,  the  blackened  thermometer,  and  the  silver 
chloride  respectively,  is  produced  in  very  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and 
hence  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  luminous,  heating,  and  chemical  effects 
produced  by  a  beam  of  light  are  due  to  entirely  different  kinds  of  rays,  which 
were  spoken  of  as  light  rays,  heat  rays,  and  actinic  rays.  It  is  now  known 
that  this  supposition  is  erroneous.  Any  ray  in  tlie  spectrum  produces  a  heating 
effect  when  it  falls  upon  lampblack  or  any  similar  substance,  and  chemical 
effects  are  not  due  solely  by  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays,  but  may  be  produced 
by  any  rays  if  they  fall  upon  suitable  substances.  The  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  leaves  of  jdants  takes  place  mainly  under  the  infiuence  of 
orange-red  rays ;  the  bleaching  of  cyanine  is  effected  chietiy  by  orange  rays ; 
a  gelatin o-bromide  plate  prepared  with  animoniacal  erythrosiue  is  more  strongly 
affected  by  the  greenish-yellow  rays  than  by  any  other  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  many  other  examples  might  be  mentioned.  Tlie  effect  which  any  given 
ray  produces  depends  not  so  much  on  the  ray  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance on  which  the  ray  impinges,  and  one  and  the  same  ray  may  produce 
luminous,  heating,  and  chemical  effects.  It  is  a  well-established  and  funda- 
mental principle  that  a  substance  can  only  be  affected  by  those  rays  which  it 
absorbs.  For  example,  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  potassium  bichromate  is 
actetl  uiwn  by  the  rays  which  the  bichromate  absorbs,  and  is  therefore  not 
affected  by  light  which  has  previously  passed  tlirough  a  solution  of  the  bichro- 
mate ;  lor  the  same  reason  a  mixture  of  ferric  chloride  and  alcohol  is  not  af- 
fected by  rays  which  have  previously  passed  through  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride.    Several  other  instances  were  given. 


M«y  31, 1880] 
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Corre^onlrence. 

jr  Ctiimrnlimit  dks«U  Mwr  «Hli  m  UA  Mm  of  fk*  pfr. 

A  KEW  SHUTTEB. 
To  the  Bdrob. 


26 


Si*. — In  Tbx  Bbittsb  Jovauh  or  Psaftoaaxmr  pabiishad  on  Ai 
iMt,  So.  1513,  a  desire  wms  ezprcned  by  yoa  in  the  "Canespoadaiee" 
column  to  know  aomething  kbont  a  shutter  which,  with  one  ezposoze.  would 
gJTC  >  prdoogBdoae  to  the  tocegroand  and  an  inatantaneona  or  shortened 
one  to  the  akj,  m  iiiinililnUnnrt  or  the  will  of  the  operator  migbt  incline, 
and  whidi,  tho«^  wtm^n^  to  b*  two,  was  onlj  "  on«  expoame  "  divided 
into  two  parts. 

It  had  been  a  want  long  felt  hj  the  writer,  in  his  eztensiTe  practice  of 
landscape  photography,  how  to  oTereone  th»  abore  diffieoltr.  and 
nnmerona  dodges  were  tried,  notably  one  bv  the  lata  Mr.  Walter  Wood- 
boiy,  by  means  oi  whidi  an  irregalar-toothaa  diae  of  metal  waa  fitted  into 
the  hood  of  the  leoa  daring  one  part  of  the  espoaore,  and  then  suddenly 
withdrawn  by  a  rad-eoloored  handkeKhief,  and  the  flap  abntter  eloaed  at 
the  same  time  to  complete  the  tkr,  thos  giring  a  lengthened  ezpoeore  to 
the  one  and  a  momentary  one  to  the  otber.'tbe  toothed  diae  prerenting  any 
lines  forming  across  the  picture.  Bat  this  at  times  was  found  to  be  Tery 
awkward,  and  it  occorred  to  the  writer  that  if,  in  conjunction  with  a 
pnenmatie  flap  shatter,  the  same  point  eooM  be  airired  at,  it  woold  be  as 
well.  And  here  let  ma  offer  a  tew  reoaiks  «■  the  "  flap  "  orer  the  drop, 
and  blind-roUer,  and  diaphragm -slot  dnrtters  of  the  pnsent  day. 
To  lake  a  photograph — we  most  not  call  them  "  pictnrea  "  (azeept  the 
yaditiiig  leenea  which  an  spaaially  arranged  lor) — in  the  ahofteat  poeaible 
period  of  time,  seems  amongst  some  giUwnsn  the  height  of  their  ambi- 
tion. Of  eonrse,  we  all  hare  a  right  to  our  own  opinion  in  photography 
as  well  ai  in  other  maMeia,  bat  tltoaa  ot  tm  ite  are  the  old  wet  eoUodion 
workets,  and  who  aim  at  maUag  ■*  fWana"— thoae  wpteieBtatioM  of 
nature  which  embody  thoog^t  and  liaUag,  wfaieh  tpfk  to  othsra,  oon- 
Tcyingto  their  minds  happy  memorieaof  phaaantdaTsnaaaed,  perchance, 
with  loTcd  companion*— we  (and  then  aia  »  good  body  of  as  to  the  tore 
yet,  thank  God!)  like  to  more  opon  the  old  lioM,  only  making  oae  ct  sneh 
arolianeea  of  modem  times  as  will  csaUe  oa  to  ^re  toree  to  oiu  ooncep- 
' Henee  the  daaira  for  slow  piataa  and  flap  shutters,  which,  iy 


•atliag  off  the  top  light,  whieh  ia  ot  no  bm,  aad  which  really,  in  a  great 
weaksns  the  direct  rays  tnm  wa  object,  enables  one  by  a 


direct  rays 
raodente  ezpoeiue  of  three  or  foor  aaeoada  to  aeeora  that  whieh  is  really 

rteetioo.  Now  to  make  this  barBoaioga  aa  to  fore^roond  and  sky— to, 
tact,  aqaaUse  the  eznoaore  to  both— the  writer,  m  eoajonetioo  with 
bia  friend,  Mr.  Husbands,  optidaa.  Briatol,  eoaceiTed  the  present  idea, 
and  after  many  trials  worked  it  oat  botb  far  siagie  pietaraa  aad  also  foe 
of  the  stereoaoopa.  eaUiai  tba  mm»  the  "  Warner  •  Hosbands 
It  embodies  the  ahattan  of  Uamn.  Ontrrj  A  Ca,  of  Paris, 
aad  of  Maaata.  Beynolda  *  Braasoai^of  Iiaada,  laaTingaat  eartain  weighty 
lypsndagsa,  aad  aOxiag  in  their  plaea  a  ngnlaling  wheal,  giving  the 
angleot  the  foregroand  to  be  sinoaed,  with  a  positiTs  eertainty  for  snoh 
•zpoeore,  and  the  means  of  rslsasing  the  dnn  at  any  pace,  securing 
either  instantaneity  or  the  sipoauia  ot  mia  aiitlalli  of  aaeeond,er  alongar 
of  one,  two,  or  more  seeoads,  satirafy  at  the  wBI  et  tba  eoarator. 

It  is  light,  there  is  ao  vibraliea  or  atiaha  of  aay  Uad,  and  it  may  be 
used  in  any  ^oaition,  slanting  to  ent  off  Ugbt  from  windows  in  interior 
work,  or  upright  lor  ordinary  riswa.  It  baa  not  been  as  yet  brought 
prominently  before  the  pabUe  ia  adTettWag  ita  merits,  as  the  inventors 
belieTc  tlial,  like  as  "  good  wine  aecda  ao  bMb,"  soooer  or  later  its  merita 
will  be  known,  and  that  it  will  tbea  IsaA  to  •  batter  devetopmant,  and  a 
baahhiar  state  of  aO  Uada  of  BhotngiayJBr.  eaaaeially  ot  tba  portable  and 
paaoraaaia  ilaiaoaaepa  aad  alidaa,  lor  wbieb  tba  same  geatlonen  arc  the 
^^^  -   adawata. 

of  the  two 


Pbotopapbaaraaaaleaadof  the  two  abaMMB,  both  of  which  are  in  daily 
aad  eoMtaat  aae  bv  the  writer  ot  thia  snJaaatinii  No.  I  lepreeenta  the 
largs  itratlar  (whieh  by  means  of  aJaptwa  fUa  eighteen  lenaaa)  aa  being 
halt  STPeaed  for  a  lusegiouad,  tba  drop  abatlar  being  ready  to  tall,  on  the 
flaa  baCag  rniasd  §mtlf  or  fanihiy  by  Ibe  fnmnr*'"'  bulb,  ensoriog  rapid 
aaa  alow  eapuwua  lor  tbe  aky.  Na  9  lafraaenu  two  shutters  (whidi 
adapt  tbsaMalvea  to  sis  pain  of  laaaaa  of  vaaMu  foci)  which  more  simul- 
taaaoasly,  aad  by  wfaieh  area  mora  nfii  aayeaiues  can  be  obtained  than 
by  the  larger  size.  Then  ia  a  ragalMag  pia  in  the  smaller  sizes,  by 
which  perfect  unity  of  aetioo  ia  aeeuad. 

Msssfs.  Henry  Hosbaada  A  Sosm,  optfaiaaa,  Bristol,  who  are  the  aganto 
far  thia  shatter,  Ac,  will  aaaw  inmf  iaqafay  aa  to  price.— I  am,  yooia, 
Ac.,  UAabiso  WAMsa. 

[Our  sataaaatd  and  retcran  oommondant  has  informed  oa  rery 
dearly  what  thia  shutter  can  do,  hat  has  not  given  audi  details  as  to 
ita  meehaioeal  operation  as  we  know  our  laxliiii  would  like.  Nor  do 
we  qnito  (laaa  tkia  from  either  tbe  drawiiwi  or  pboto^pha  reedved. 
So  far  aa  we  eaa  peredra,  it  conaista  of  a  flap  raued,  either  qnickhr  or 
slowly,  by  meaaa   of  a  paeaaatic  ball,  which  flap,  when  raised  to 


the   top.   rp^leasee  a  drop  shatter,  whieh  saddonly  cuts  of!  the  ez' 
poeure  bv  droppiaff  in  front  of  the  leaa. 
claimed  When  rtaw^biiig  tbe  dinttir  of 


Ilut  this  waa  what  we 
Raynolda  ft  Braneom, 


of  Leeds,  and  we  have  failed  to  discover,  from  the  description  or 
drawings  of  Mr.  Warner,  wherein  the  one  differs  from  the  other.. 
— Er.] 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  REGULATIONS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Some  time  since  there  waa  a  correspondence  in  your  Jocrnal. 
respecting  the  difficulty  several  amateurs  had  met  with  in  attempting  to 
paas  their  exposed  plates  through  the  Customs  witliout  some  over-zealous 
ofBoid  opening  them.  We  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  matter  had  been  brought  up  in  tbe  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Bibblesdale  and  replied  to  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
The  reply  is  in  itself  so  ezoeedingly  satisfactory  that  it  will  doubtless- 
relieve  the  minds  of  all  amateurs  who  are  travelling  abroad,  or  who 
intend  to  do  so.  We  append  an  eztract  from  one  of  the  "  dailies,"  which 
will,  we  think,  interest  all  ooneemed. — We  are,  yoturs,  d-c, 
Pro  The  London  Stereosooine  and  Photographic  Company, 

BcTLKB  HuxruRETS,  Manager  Amateur  Department, 

The  following  is  the  extract  alluded  to : — 

Loan  RiBBLBBDALZ,  in  calling  atteution  to  tbe  Custom  House  reRulittion» 
with  regard  to  nndtveloped  photographic  plates,  justified  his  action  by  relating 
an  incident  which  occurred  at  Plymouth  lately  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  with 
passengers  tkom  abroad.  Among  the  i>a<»«ngen  was  a  ftieml  of  his  who  hail  a 
foodneas  for  photography,  and  among  the  friend's  baggage  was  a  box  containing 
a  number  of  undeveloped  sensitive  photographic  pUtes.  Explanations  were 
useless ;  the  Custom  Uoosa  olBoer  ref^ued  to  pass  the  box,  on  the  plea  that 
the  plates  might  contain  something  of  an  indecent  or  immoral  character.  As 
no  (Urk  room  wA  to  be  found  the  fMend  hiul  to  stay  the  night  at  Plymouth, 
and  oo  the  piatas  being  developed  tbe  following  day  the  most  indecent  or 
immoral  thing  discovered  was  a  picture  of  a  picnic  ]iarty  on  the  crater  of  a 
volcana  He  sopposed  that  all  this  bother  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
regulations.  Tbe  ragnlatioiis  certainly  had  a  paternal  smack  about  them 
which  he  did  not  mnu  oars  for,  and  he  should  Uke  to  hear  what  explanation 
tbe  Uovemment  had  to  offer  oo  the  subject 

The  Maaqins  or  SausaiTBT  supposed  it  was  his  dnty  to  defend  the  Goverment, 
and  be  could  only  defend  them  by  saying  that  this  particular  Custom  House 
oflloer  appesrsd  to  have  acted  with  inconceivable  stupidity.  Formerly  there 
was  a  ponoit  of  dynamite,  hot  now  it  seemed  there  was  a  inrsuit  of  decency. 
Tbe  pnrsnit  of  decency  was  highly  praiseworthy,  but  it  should  lie  pursued  with 
some  discretion.  Etaborate  srraagements  were  not  necessary  to  avoid  such  a 
missdvcntnre  in  the  fntare.  A  regulation  had  been  issued  at  tbe  Custom 
House,  that  if  sensitive  piatas  leqoind  to  be  examined,  they  should  be  examined 
in  a  dark  room  by  tbe  H^t  ofa  red  lamp.  In  tlmt  way  ho  hoped  all  i>os.sible 
objection  woold  be  rsmoted.  He  waa  only  sorry  the  knowledge  of  science  had 
spread  so  little  in  certain  bimnches  of  Her  Majesty's  service  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  iasaa  soeh  a  ragolation. 


PHOTOORAPHING  IN  NOBWAY. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Yoorearreapondent,  Mr.  F.  Coop,  will  find  the  ezpoeore  in  Norway 
to  be  abont  one  and  a  hall  timea  that  of  Eoghind ;  usoally  it  is  consider- 
ably more,  beoaose  of  the  prevailing  blaokand  dark-brown  tone  of  the  rocks. 
I  hare  photographed  along  the  entire  ooast,  from  Christiania  to  the  North 
Cape,  and  shall  he  plsaaedf  to  answer  any  questions  that  Mr.  Coop  may 
pat  to  me,  either  tluoagh  this  JorRxiL  or  privately.  U  he  takes  Carbutt 
films,  Psget  "50  times,"  or  llford  red  label,  he  will  bo  able  to  take  in- 
stantaaeoas  views  all  along  the  ooast,  and  fairly  well  exposed  with/- 11 
and  Kershaw  shatter  between  10  a.m.  and  S  p.m.  in  June,  July,  and 
Angnst,  but  tbe  rocks  will  not  develop  out  all  detail  with  /-16,  except 
under  very  favourable  eooditiona,  sun  lighting  them  up,  or  forming  dis- 
tant background  to  seascape. 

Tbe  ncighboarhood  ot  Christiania,  HAnefos,  and  along  the  coast, 
Christiansand  and  neigbbonrhood,  Btavanger,  and  the  lovely  drive  from 
Htovanger  to  Odde,  will  well  repay  a  series  of  plates.  Bo  will  the  Qeiranger 
and  Nord  Fjorda.  The  beat  soenety  ia  all  above  BodO  and  Toomso,  but 
the  Lofoden  group  ia  very  grand  and  interesting.  Baedeker's  Sorwaij  and 
SieeiUH  contains  all  the  maps  he  can  possibly  want.  I  forgot  to  mention 
the  Salton  Fjord,  which  to  my  mind  is  much  the  grandest  fjord  in  Norway. 
One  disembarks  at  BodO,  and  takes  the  little  bi-weekly  steamer  that  runs 
up  and  back  every  three  days.  II  Mr.  Coop  stops  at  BodO  will  he  let  me 
know,  and  I  will  give  him  a  note  of  introduction  which  will  be  of  some 
aervioe  to  him  thoa. — I  am,  yours,  Sto.,  G.  Lindsay  Johhsok. 

It,  Stral/ord-^t,  lUgent-itreet,  »'.,  May  24,  1689. 


A  COBBECTION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, Will  yoa  kindly  allow  me  to  make  a  correction  to  yoor  pahlished 

report  in  Ust  week's  BarnaB  Joobxal  or  Pbotoobatby  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Univerai^  Collage  Pbologranhic  Society  on  May  18th  ? 

It  ia  stated  thoaia  that  I  czhAiited  some  examples  of  Pretscb's  photo- 
galvanographie  prooeaa.  I  oertainly  showed  one,  the  well-known  print  of 
Don  Qtiizote  in  bia  study,  l>at  tbe  numerous  other  specimens  which  were 
displayed  by  me  were  ot  Obemetter's  simple  photogravure.  As  these 
proofs  ezdted  more  interest  and  admiration  than  anything  that  had  gone 
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;i»lon  oa  Um  oo<!4»ion.  it  i>  onljr  iait  to  the  representative  who  kindly 
|M»Wi«l  m*  wiUi  the  nnie,  for  exhibition  that  this  should  bo  mentioned. 
WhuTpnrtKh'i  procrti  is  in  qneeUon,  how  is  it  that  this  marve  lous  y 
.«io.lleiit  system  of  wprod  iction  ia  now  so  entirely  nerieoted,  if  not  quite 
unknown,  to  our  present  generation  of  photo  process  workers  ?-!  am, 
joan.  Jte.,  "'^"^  ^-  "*""• 

M,L  tmtUrtquarf,  IV.,  May  96,  1889. 


PRESERVATION  OF  SOLUTIONS  OF  PTROOALLOL. 
To  the  Editob. 
Sib,— The  thanks  of  the  fraternity  are  due  to  Mr.  Burton  for  his  elabo- 
rate  paper  on  the  solutions  of  pytogallol  which  appeared  on  the  17th  ult. 
Few  of  OS  have  the  time,  means,  and  thought  to  carry  out  such  a  series 
ct  axperiments,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  risht  way  to  arrive  at  the 
proper  value  the  different  substances  possess.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
Man  •odiom  aulphite,  m  well  as  the  sulphate,  noted,  also  meta-bisulpliite 
«t  Mtatrinm  ai  well  as  the  bisulpliate.  Can  he  give  in  a  future  number 
Um  effect  o(  these  upon  the  keeping  of  the  pyrogallol  ?— I  am,  yours,  (Sec., 

W.  G. 


iEic1)angc  ©olutnm 

•»•  Ifo  charge  it  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  vill  he  inserted  unUss  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
Mlieipeetfy  their  requirements  as  "  anything  us^ul"  tMlth^^ore  understand 
Me  namm  <ff  their  rum-appearanct. 


SenlOD'i  71  xS  camfra,  fii  double  Blidw,  for  whole-plate,  three  sUdes,  or  head-rest 

and  ouneo  press.— Addrvu,  R.  Sihkohs,  Oalwaj. 
aoM*  Ko.  a  C.-D.-V.  lens  in  eichange  for  whole-plats  or  half-plate  rectilinear  or 

qrauneMoal.— Address,  W.  Sackdess,  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk. 

1  wUl  MeliaDire  a  Oem  camera  having  nine  lenses  for  a  Rudge's  or  Rover  Safety 

fafaijele.— Addres*.  J.  Povet,  Photographer,  121,  Wilbraham-stroet,  Bibblotou-lanc, 

PiMoi,  Lancashire. 
Vaatad,  pair  of  good  stereosoopio  lenses,  also  detective  lens  by  good  English  maker ; 

•lelWDge  in  musical  instmmcnts  or  lantern  slides. — Address,  W.  A.  Bezant,  12, 

Tiotaria4«nBae,  Iicamington  Spa. 
Hare's  half-plate  camera,  netr  coaob,  and  two  Scholzig's  gnulnated  backgrounds 

(7x5),  for  ezohanirc.     Wanted,  Beavey's  interior  and  exterior   backgronnds. — 

Address,  W.  (JoLas,  00,  Queen's-road,  Watford. 

17111  exchanm  Ifarion's  print  washer,  cabinet  burnisher,  and  Xewbold's  view  finder, 
for  half -plate  Universal  studio  camera  and  stido  or  a  12  x  10  leather  ease  for  camci-a 
and  •eoessories.— A4dress,  A.  Wbettox,  Market-place,  Deddington. 

OsUnet  lans  bv  Yogel,  Philadelphia,  diameter  three  inches,  focns  nine  inches ;  also 
Marion's  G.-D.-V.  embossing  machine,  new.  Will  exchange  for  posing  chair  with 
more  than  one  taf^k.  backgrounds  (exterior  and  interior),  or  studio  curtain. — 
Addiass,  Hoarov,  Pbotognqiher,  Caroline-stn;et,  Carditf. 


^netDers  to  (fforteBponUenlss. 

•»•  Commtmicaiiont  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajairs 
must  be  addressed  to'-S,  Obkskwood  4  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  CoverU  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Jochnal,  including  queries  for 
"Ansvers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  i'orlMtreet,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  A'o  notice  taken  qf  comtnuniecUions  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

PBOToaBArBB  Rggistkred  :— 

A.  p.  Petherick,  Tannton.— r«o  plutofrapht  cf  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Carnbriiae  on 
t»e  rsrww  ^mnd,  Taunton. 

A.  Hamilton,  Bristol.— TJirw  photosrapht  oftlu  lion  "  Hannilol." 

T.  Bromwich,  Bridgnorth.— Photoyroph  o/  Palmer's  UorpiUii. 


8.  J.,  LioiiAM),  and  "Two-tkab-Olb."— See  leading  article  m  present  issue. 
Mops  Co.vsiui.— The  negatives  are  very  bad,  and  the  retoucher  ought  not  to 
have  wasted  work  upon  them. 

AwutD.— Celluloid  is  practically  a  oompoimd  of  a  nitro-cellulose  with  camphor. 
Xylonite  is  a  similar  compound. 

lOWWTOJT.— We  have  never  compared  the  lenses  against  each  other  All 
those  on  your  list  are  goal,  and  work  with  about  the  same  aperture. 

East  AKaUAK.— 1.  Fix  the  plates  in  hj-posulphite  of  soda  and  then  precipitate 
the  silver  with    sulphide  of  potassium.  —  2.    Consult    formulie    in    later 

At  MA  VACS, 

Fkbhottpb.— So  far  as  wo  are  aware,  such  plates  are  not  an  article  of  commerce 
at  tbe  present  time.  They  were  once  iu  the  market,  but  we  believe  there 
»a*  very  utue'demand  for  thenu 


X.  X. — Permission  to  take  photograiihe  in  Kew  Ganleii-s  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Tliistletou  Dyer,  at  the  "Gardens.  Write  to  him.  You  will  act  lie 
admitted  with  your  camera  without  a  permit 

G.  R— By  artificial  ivory  do  you  mean  what  is  known  as  ivorine  ?  If  so,  that 
may  be  procured  from  most  fancy  stationers.  Carbon  prints  ttaiisferretl  to 
it  are  very  elTective.  We  have  freCjiieutly  recommended  its  use  in  tliis 
direction. 

S.  NoKES. — Zinc  dishes  will  not  do  for  the  hyposulphite  of  so<la  soliition. 
You  had  better  obtain  an  earthenware  dish  for  the  fixing  bath.  If  large 
enotigli,  common  brown  baking  dishes  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  they 
are  very  cheap. 

Domino. — As  you  ask  for  free  criticism,  we  say  that  the  lighting  and  posing 
are  of  good  average  quality.  Witli  regard  to  the  retoucliing,  we  cannot  say 
very  luucb  iu  its  favour.  Much  of  tlie  modelUug  and  drawing  are  lost  in 
many  of  the  faces. 

Rev.  J.  Cabtkr  Bbownk,  D.D.,  desires  to  thank  the  very  numerous  cor- 
respondents wlio  so  kindly  sent  him  the  meaning  of  the  letters  "  0.  H.  P.  C." 
W'liat  goodwill  exists  among  iihotograpliic  brethren,  and  what  a  useful 
medium  is  The  Bkitish  Jouunal  of  PaoTOanAPHY  ! 

S.  S.  — If  you  use  the  Royal  arms  and  style  yourself  photographer  to  the  Queen 
you  render  yourself  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  unless  you  hold  the  Royal 
warrant  The  mere  fact  that  you  have  taken  a  portrait  of  Htr  Majesty  does 
not  confer  the  right  to  use  the  Royal  arms  and  title  of  photographer  to  the 
Queen. 

J.  W.  Copley. — Try  the  effects  of  slightly  damping  the  paper  before  priuting. 
You  can  scarcely  expect  to  get  a  very  perfect  result  at  the  first  attempt  with 
any  new  process,  so  don't !«;  discouraged  by  a  failure  or  two.  Much  dejicnds 
uiKju  the  hygroscopic  conditiou  of  the  paper  iu  the  direct  platinum  printing 
process. 

W.«.  McK. — Tlie  sudden  frilling  of  the  plates  with  whicli,  for  mouths  past, 
you  have  been  working  so  satisfactorily  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  the 
sudden  and  abnormal  rise  in  the  temperature  we  had  last  week.  By  this 
time,  with  the  cooler  weather,  no  doubt  your  trouble  has  disappeared.  If 
not,  immerse  the  plates  in  a  solution  of  alum  prior  to  putting  them  into  the 
fixing  bath. 

Sandy  Gkant. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  "silhouette  machines"  are  not  articles 
of  commerce,  anil  we  cannot  say  where  you  will  find  au  illustration  aud  full 
description  of  one.  You  might  possibly  find  one  at  some  country  fair,  but 
wc  imagine  they  are  things  of  the  past.  All  that  is  really  necessary  for  the 
purpose  is  a  rod  pivoted,  gymbal  lasliion,  so  that  it  can  move  freely  in  every 
direction,  very  much  the  same  as  shown  in  your  sketch. 

W.  Abbot. — 1.  Tliere  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  purchasing  second- 
hand aj)paratus  without  a  trial,  except  from  respectable  dealers.  The  price 
named  seems  very  low,  but  as  no  makers'  names  arc  mentioned,  we  cannot 
give  any  idea  of  its  value. — 2.  For  general  purposes  a  lens  of  the  rajiid  type 
is  far  }>referable  to  oue  of  the  wide-angle  series. — 3.  With  a  "rapid"  yoa 
will  experience  uo  difficulty  in  obtaining  instantaneous  pictures  at  the  sea- 
side on  a  fine  day. 

Z. — As  you  cannot  get  a  north  light,  and  must  have  either  east  or  west,  whith 
will  be  the  best  will  depend  very  much  upon  what  time  in  the  day  it  will  be 
most  used.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  work  be  done  in  the  morning,  then  the 
west  side  hatl  better  be  glazeiL  If  in  the  afternoon,  the  east  si  If.  We 
should  advise  you  to  have  a  ridge  roof,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient, if  you  want  the  studio  for  professional  work,  to  glaze  both  sUes  aud 
have  tolerably  dark  bliuds  to  .stop  out  the  sun  as  required.  The  inoportious 
you  suggest  are  very  good,  Ijiit,  tor  fuU-leugth  portraits,  a  little  laigcr  woulil 
be  better,  as  th.at  would  euable  you  to  work  with  lines  of  sutUciem  leugtli  of 
focus  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Russell  Street  writes :  "  I  am  thinkmg  of  workiug  the  wet  collodion  process 
•again  ;  would  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  what  .sized  nitrate  of  silver  batli  1 
should  get  for  8J  x  6J  plates  so  as  to  allow  for  the  moving  the  plate  uj)  and 
down  and  from  side  to  side  during  the  process  of  sensitising  the  plate,  and 
also  what  kind  of  dipper  is  the  best  ?" — In  workiug  the  wet  collodion  process 
it  is  always  conveuient  to  have  the  vessel  containing  the  silver  batli  .some- 
what larger  than  is  necessary  to  take  the  plate.  For  a  whole-jilate  we  advise 
wh.at  is  termed  a  10  x  8  bath  to  lie  used.  Glass  is  as  good  as  anytliiug  for  a 
dipjier.  Ebonite  is  also  good,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  get  brokeu.  For  our- 
selves we  prefer  dippers  made  of  pure  silver  wire.  Tliese  are  somewluit 
costly,  but  they  will  last  for  ever. 


PiiOTOOBArHic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  June  6,  1889,  will  l>e  Films.  Saturday  outing  at  Pinner.  Bank 
Holiday  outing  at  Aylesford,  Kent.  Trains  from  London  -  briilge,  Caunou- 
street,  and  Charing-cross. 
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RECOVERING  BROMIDE  FROM  WASTE  PLATES 
AND  EMULSIONS. 
At  a  meeting  of  one  of  our  motropoliUui  photographic  ■ooieties 
on  Toeadaj  evening,  a  question  wu  informallj  put,  as  to 
the  beat  means  of  utilising  or  rMOTtriog  the  silver  from  a 
<iuantity  of  gelatine  emulsion  that  had  gone  bod.  The  answer 
we  gave  waa  to  spread  it  upon  plat«i  of  glass,  coat  thickly 
with  it  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  \axgt  flat  dish,  or  adupt  any 
similar  meana  by  which  it  could  be  branght  into  a  soincwliat 
pellicular  form,  and  then  submit  it  to  the  action  of  a  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  might  be  renewed,  if  neoeaaary, 
until  the  whole  of  the  bromide  was  fuund  to  be  dissolved. 

Treatment  of  this  nature  applies  e<|ually  to  plutcs  that  have 

been  found  untrustworthy  oa  to  emulsioo  that  from  iiny  ciiiise 

haa  become  deteriorated.     Of  thcae  we  hare  seen  many  dozens 

treated  in  the  way  indicated.      They  ware  atavked  in  a  light 

basket,  having  been  first  separated  fitMS  oae  another  to  a  slight 

extent  by  a  length  of  string  interposed  sigiag  between  them  to 

lid  having  free  aooeaa  to  the  aurfacea,  and  were 

lown  into  a  veaael  of  aolatioii  of  hyposulphite  of 

While  in  this  the  bosket  was  moved  up  and  down  at 

liooal  intervala  to  promote  a  free  oirealatioo  of  the  solvent 

1,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  bromide  had  Iiecn  dissolved, 

ana  a  spray  of  water  directed  against  the  plates  to  effect  the 

maoval  and  ntilisation  of  such  solntkn  aa  adhered  to  them, 

basket  and  its  contents  were  in  like  manner  transferred  to 

.tcl  of  plain  warm  water,  to  cfTeet  the  dissolution  of  the 

'  ine  from  the  surfaces  of  the  platea. 

uiit  it  is  with  the  hypooulphite  of  soda  solution,  now  richly 

thargcd  with  silver,  that  we  hsTO  to  do  at  present     The  story 

-H  utilisation  has  been  ofUo  told,  and  is  well  known  to 

J  veteran,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  thoae  whose  experience 

IS  as  yet  limited  we  tell  it  again.     If  into  a  solution,  sach  as 

that  now  on  hand,  a  aolntion  of  potaasiam  sulphide  (the  liver 

of  sulphur,  or  salpharet  of  potaah  of  the  drysaltcr)  in  water  be 

I,  aooompanied  by  atirring;  a  dense  black  precipi- 

•■diately  take  place.    The  addition  should  be  con- 

'.'d  until,  upon  taking  up  a  little  of  the  waatc  solution  into 

St  tube  and  adding  one  or  two  dropa  of  the  sulphide,  it  is 

-11  that  no  farther  praoipitation  takea  plaoei     Avoid  adding 

r.  to  the  hypo  solution  than  barely  suffices  to  precipitate 

r. 

lie  black  substance  thrown  down  aa  mnd  is  silver  sulphide, 

:  it  must  be  waahed  by  aeveral  changea  of  water,  each  in 

I  being  drawn  off  by  decanting.      With  due  care  not  one 

'  '  ti  ^  irecious  precipitate  need  escape.      Preserve  it 

"^  ■       —  > II  all  be  converted  into  nitrate  of  silver  or 

into  meUilic  silver,  the  former  being  the  moat  easy  for  the 


amateur,  whose  chemical  appliiuiccs  may  not  comprise  a  cru- 
cible or  modes  of  melting  niotid. 

Place  the  still  moist  sulphide  into  a  gla's  or  porcelain  vessel, 
nnd  pour  into  it^  by  verj'  little  at  a  time,  nitric  acid,  allowing 
plenty  of  time  for  it  to  adBtfter  each  addition.  In  due  course 
it  will  be  all  dissolved,  and  it  is  now  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  must  be  poured  out  into  an  evaporating  dish  to 
crystallise. 

Kut  it  will  still  be  rather  crude  and  somewhat  acid  ;  hence  it 
should  again  be  dissolved,  this  time  in  distilled  water,  and  be 
once  more  crystallised,  after  which  it  may  be  utilised  as  the 
whim  or  requirement  of  the  owner  suggests.  All  the  vessels 
employed  should  be  washed  witii  distilled  water,  so  as  to  allow 
none  to  eecape  as  wosta 

The  foregoing  method  presupposes  the  emulsion  to  have 
liecn  spread  on  glass  or  otherwise.  But  it  is  also  (Mssible  to 
obtain  all  the  silver  bromide,  as  bromide,  from  emulsion  the 
gelatine  of  which  haa  deteriorated.  Ehnn  inn's  method  is  one 
which  can  lie  recommended  for  this  purpose.  The  emulsion, 
after  being  diluted  with  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  is  heated 
to  about  150*  Kahr.,  and  to  each  gallon  of  mixture  is  added 
six  ounces  of  nitro-sulphnric  acid.  Let  the  heat  be  continued 
for  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  mixture  is  occasionally 
stirred  up.  When  cool  and  settled  it  will  be  found  that  the 
acid  haa  destroyed  the  viscosity  of  tlio  gelatine,  and  that  the 
bromide  has  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 

The  acid  liquor  is  poured  off  and  may  he  iHed  again  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  bromide  is  repeatedly  washed,  and  is 
ready  for  being  again  emulsified  with  fresh  gelntine. 


PRETSCirS  PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 
Is  a  letter  in  our  correspondence  columns  Inst  week,  anent 
tlie  above  process,  Mr.  Davis  asks  "  How  it  is  that  this  excellent 
system  of  reproduction  is  now  so  entirely  neglected,  if  not  quite 
unknown,  to  our  present  generation  of  photo-process  workers  1 " 
Probably  it  is  only  our  older  readers  who  are  familiar  with  this 
process;  still,  most  of  the  younger  ones  have,  however,  heard 
of  it,  and  the  excellent  results  which  were  produced  by  its  agency. 
It  may,  therefore^  be  desirable  to  enlighten  the  latter  as  to 
what  the  process  really  is,  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based, 
and  to  explain  why,  as  our  correspondent  says,  it  is  now  so 
entirely  neglected. 

In  an  intaglio  printing  plate,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
explain,  those  ports  which  are  to  form  the  darker  portions  of 
the  picture  are  depressed,  while  the  others  are  not.  In  point 
of  fact,  an  intaglio  plate  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  a  surface 
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«r  typographic  block.  In  the  latter,  it  is  the  raised  portions 
that  carry  the  ink,  while,  in  the  former,  it  is  the  depressed 
parts  that  conUin  the  ink.  This  being  the  case,  it  might  well 
bo  surmiseil  by  the  uninitiated  that  intaglio  plates  were  very 
Msy  to  pnxluce,  inasmuch  as  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
make  an  electrotype  replici  of  a  gelatine  relief  to  obtain  what 
is  required  This  is  correct  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  there 
only.  For,  in  practice,  another  condition  is  essential,  namely, 
that  the  sunken  parts  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  rough- 
ness, or  grain,  which  will  retain  tlie  ink  when  it  is  applied  ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  wiped  out  in  the  operation  of  inking  in 
the  plate.  Furthermore,  this  grain  must  be  deeper  and  more 
decided  in  the  blacks  than  in  the  half  tones.  Obtaining  a 
grain  of  a  suitable  character  is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties 
in  the  production  of  intaglio  printing  plates. 

Briefly  described,  this  is  how  the  Pretsch  process  is,  or 
rather  was,  worked,  for  we  shall  write  in  the  past  tense, 
inasmuch  as  the  process  is  not  now  employed.  A  glass  plate 
was  coated  with  gelatine,  containing  bichromate  of  potash, 
a  salt  of  silver,  and  sometimes  othcy  substances.  When  dry, 
the  plate  was  exposed  to  light  imder  a  transparency.  After 
printing,  it  was  immersed  in  cold  water.  The  action  here 
was  not  only  to  dissolve  out  the  unaltered  chromium  salt,  but 
to  cause  those  parts  which  had  been  protected  from  light  to 
swell  up,  and  that,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  protection  which 
had  been  afforded  by  the  transparency.  But  this  was  not  all, 
for  the  raised  portions  were  rough  and  reticulated,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  reticulation  was  coaraer  or  finer  in  proportion  as 
the  diflerent  portions  had  been  protected,  or  otlierwise,  from 
the  action  of  the  light.  The  high  lights  of  the  picture,  which 
had  received  the  full  force  of  the  light,  did  not  swell  at  all, 
and,  consequently,  had  no  grain — being  perfectly  smooth — 
that  is,  supposing  the  exposure  was  correctly  timed. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  plate,  thus  produced,  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  is  required  in  a  printing  plate.  Tiiat  is  to 
say,  what  should  be  the  darker  portions  were  in  relief,  while 
what  should  be  the  lighter  ones  were,  more  or  less,  in  intaglio, 
tlie  former  being  gr.iuulated,  while  the  latter  were  not.  All 
that  remained  now  was  to  take  an  electrotype  cast  from  this 
reUef  to  obtain  the  printing  plate.  But  this  had  to  be  done 
while  the  gelatine  film  was  still  wet  and  swollen,  in  order  to 
retain  the  necessary  relief  to  produce  sufficient  depth  and 
ink-holding  grain  in  the  finished  plate. 

All  pho  have  attempted  to  deposit  copper  on  a  wet  gelatine 
film  know  quite  well  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish. 
The  acid  sulphate  of  copper  solution  has  a  strongly  solvent 
action  on  the  gelatine  itself;  consequently,  unless  the  whole 
siuface  be  covered  very  quickly  with  a  rigid  coating  of  metal, 
the  crispness  of  the  grain,  so  essential  for  holding  the  mk, 
would  be  lost.  And  it  so  happens  that  when  the  gelatine  is 
most  in  relief  and  has  most  grain,  it  is  then  in  a  more  soluble 
condition  than  when  it  has  been  hardened  by  the  light's  action, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  first  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
copper  solution.  Hence  the  grain,  which  it  was  so  necessary 
to  retain,  was  the  first  to  be  attacked  The  consequence  was 
that  many  of  the  plates,  when  a  sufficient  deposit  of  copper 
had  been  obtained,  were  found  to  be  nearly  devoid  of  ink- 
holding  properties  in  the  shadows,  and  were,  therefore,  useless 
unless  a  considerable  amount  of  hand  work  by  skilled  engravers 
■nras  expended  upon  them.  This,  it  goes  without  sayiucr 
rendered  the  plates  very  costly  by  the  time  they  were  finished. 
Yet,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  plates  were  made  by  the 
Pretsch  method,  some  of  which  did  not  require  an  excessive 


amount  of  hand  work  to  make  them  good,  as  many  of  the 
specimens,  still  in  existence,  will  show.  However,  the  Pretsch 
process  did  not  prove  a  commercial  success  in  this  country. 
Neither,  at  that  time,  did  any  other  photo-engraving  process,  for 
that  matter.  The  Fox-Talbot  process,  which  was  contemporary 
with  Prctsch's,  was  not  worked  commercially,  yet  it  was  capable 
of  yielding  most  excellent  results.  Possibly  this  was,  in  a 
measure,  due  to  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  inventors, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  period  was  not  then  ripe  for 
photo-mechanical  processes.  The  processes  were  before  the 
times. 

Now  as  to  the  query  of  our  correspondent,  "  Wliy  is  the 
galvanographic  process  of  Pretsch  so  neglected  1 "  The  reply 
is  simple.  The  process  has  been  superseded  by  other  methods 
by  which  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  easier  and  more 
satisfactory  means. 

All  those  who  work  any  of  the  photo-engraving  processes, 
commercially,  keep  the  details  of  the  methods  they  employ  as 
profound  trade  secrets.  But  it  is  no  secret  tliat  some,  at  least, 
of  them  are  bxsed  upon  the  Pretsch  and  the  Talbot  principle. 


A.  NOTK  upon  photographing  colours  in  shades  duly  proportionate  to- 
tlieir  effect  upon  the  eye  was  recently  read  before  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  by  M.  G.  Lippmann,  in  which  the  manner  of  use  of  coloured 
glasses  was  well  worked  out.  Tlie  author  commenced  his  remarks  by 
pointing  out  the  w-ell-known  difficulties  presented  by  ordinary  plates 
when  colours  were  to  be  photographed.  lie  gave  forty,  for  example, 
as  the  number  of  times  the  exposure  for  green  required  over  that  for 
blue,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that,  although  the  orthochromatic  plates 
of  "  Vogel,  Obernetter,  and  Attout  Tailfer  "  were  far  better  for  the 
purpose,  they  were  a  long  way  from  being  perfect.  M.  Lippmann's 
system  is  to  make  what  he  terms  a  "  rational  and  systematic  use  of 
the  plate?,"  and,  by  so  doing,  obtain  absolutely  just  values  in  the 
negative.  His  modus  operandi  is  first  to  place  in  front  of  the  lens  a 
piece  of  blue  glass  and  expose  long  enough  for  the  blue  rays  only  to 
impress  themselves.  Next,  without  touching  tlie  apparatus  in  any 
other  way,  and  taking  care  not  to  shake  or  disturb  the  camera,  the  blue 
glass  is  replaced  by  a  green,  and  the  exposure  is  continued  long  enough 
for  the  green  rays  to  become  impressed.  It  is  explained  that  the 
green  glass  has  been  chosen  with  great  care,  so  as  to  select  a  sample 
that  did  not  permit  the  least  trace  of  blue  to  pa.ss  through,  so  as  to 
have  no  fear  of  over  exposing,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  quick- 
acting  blue  rays.  Finally,  the  red  rays  have  their  turn :  a  piece  of 
glass  again  well  chosen,  this  time  so  as  to  keep  out  both  blue  and 
green  rays,  is  placed  before  the  lens  in  lieu  of  the  green,  and  the  plate 
exposed  for  the  right  length  of  time.  The  final  result  is  stated  to  be 
a  perfect  photograph,  i.e.,  a  negative  quite  clear,  without  brown 
patches,  and  in  which  green  leaves  and  yellow  and  red  draperies  are 
represented  as  finely  modelled,  as  in  a  weU-executed  engraving.  We 
can  only  say  that  M.  Lippmann  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  such, 
perfect  monochromatic  pieces  of  glass. 


An  announcement  is  made  from  America  that  Professor  Charles  S, 
Hastings,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  been  so  able  to  utilise  th( 
Jena  glass  as  to  produce  objectives  without  secondary  aberration 
lie  has  made  a  small  telescope  of  two  and  three-quarter  inch  clear 
aperture,  which  gave  images  of  most  "  astonishing  be.uity,"  in  which 
the  familiar  purple  was  absent,  or  only  visible  upon  the  closest 
scrutiny,  even  when  magnifying  powers  greater  than  forty  to  the  inch 
aperture  were  used.  He  states  that  "  by  reference  to  the  records  I  have 
made  with  many  telescopes  the  power  of  the  new  telescope  was  esti- 
mated as  equivalent  to  a  three  and  a  half  inch  objective  of  the  ordinary 
construction.  The  meangain,  after  a  number  of  experiments,  was  about 
twenty-three  per  cent,  over  the  best  instruments  yet  constructed  on 
the  old  lines ; "  this  being  a  rate  of  improvement  that  is,  as  the  in- 
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Tentor  says,  higher  than  would  he  generaJly  aJirittei  as  pcxsIUe  by 
most  optician;. 

A  XBW  substance,  which  will  attach  to  itsslf  great  uitei«st  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view,  quite  apart  from  its  purely  chemical 
interest,  has  lately  been  described  by  M.  Pfchard.  It  is  a  mixed 
add  derived  from  oxalic  and  molybdic  aods,  and  hence  is  termed 
oxalomolybdic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  regular  forms,  and  is  quickest 
and  best  made,  perhaps,  by  dissolving  the  Tiscous  mass  formed  on 
eTsporating  the  saturated  solution  of  tba  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
'evaporating  it  in  a  dessicator.  Now  thew  crystals  when  dry  are 
permanent  mther  in  the  sun  or  whra  proteeied  from  light ;  but  the 
moment  they  are  aUawed  to  become  moist  they  bepin  to  take  a  blue 
■colouration  in  the  ligtt.  Writing  may  be  made  with  the  solution  in 
•  weak  light,  and  it  will  be  quite  inrioble,  but  the  moment  the  sheet 
of  paper  is  placed  in  the  sun's  rays,  the  writing  i-tarts  out  in  blue 
characters.      In  solution,  however,  the  liquid  is  quite  colourless. 


It  is  stated  that  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  seaaitised  with  a  saturated 
aolation  of  this  new  chemical,  the  iheet  may  be  placed  under  a 
Begmtive,  and  a  gnod  picture  in  blue  printed  oat.  The  image  so  pro- 
duced, however,  is  destroyed  when  the  sheet  is  moistened,  but  may 
be  retained  by  exposing  to  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
blue  is  turned  to  a  grey  which  is  penaaaant.  It  would  seem  as 
though  something  pracdcal  might  be  woriBsd  out  from  this  newly 
invented  mhatanoe. 

Wk  have  on  previous  oocaaiona  pointed  out  how  eironeous  is  the 
-popular  view  that  glass  is  a  perfectly  stable  subetanoe  that  is  not 
acted  upon,  at  any  rate,  by  w»t«r ;  and  in  a  foreign  4»>H»tnifal  journal 
this  is  emphasised  by  a  description  of  a  [miiiiss  for  testing  glass 
according  to  the  colour  reactions  obtainable  fram  the  substance  di»- 
•olved  oot  by  water.  It  is  evident  that  such  qualities  as  this  may 
have  a  decided  bearing  upon  the  action  of  a  gvlatino-bromide  film 
upon  ^aaa.  An  idea  of  the  action  of  water  on  glass  may  be  formed 
by  sealing  up  a  solution  of  iodine  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  glass  tube,  the 
liquid  beoomes  quite  deoolourited,  and  the  colour  can  be  brooght  back 
by  addiqf  dilute  sulphuric.  A^ain,  wbm  a  trace  of  a  very  dilate 
aototiaa  ot  ailver  acetate  or  nitrate  ia  added  to  an  aqneoos  solution  of 
starch  and  pare  iodine,  the  Uae  eoloor  is  destroyed,  owing  to  the 
combination  of  the  free  bydriodie  acid ;  hot  if  a  little  powdered  glass 
is  added,  an  alkaline  io£de  is  fonaed  with  it*  aid  and  the  blue  colour 
Jareetored. 


Tax  aitida  goea  into  details  naaleas  to  oar  readers,  but  in  its  con- 
cluding paragraphs  we  Had  sobm  facU  recorded,  which,  beddea  their 
praetica]  bearing,  throw  light  upon  the  caases  of  the  retention  of  a 
photographic  image  opon  a  negative  from  which  the  film  has  been 
deaoed  off.  Herr  P.  Myfias  stataa  that  the  very  worst  sample 
of  glass  can  be  made  capable  of  penuaently  resisting  the  action  of 
water  by  a  very  ample  ^aa.  It  b  fliat  left  in  cold  water  for  as veral 
days,  and  then  heated  to  a  temperatan  of  three  to  four  hundred  de- 
gress ocotigrade.  When  ao  treated  the  teeU  for  the  extent  of  aolution 
abeady  daaeribed  faU  to  give  any  remit,  the  glass  is  insolable.  From 
these  facU  it  would  appear  quite  certain  that  an  old  asgntive  would 
be  more  remarkable  for  not  leavtqg  an  impieaaian  on  the  glass  than 
for  prodndng  one,  as  the  action  of  water  would  dearly  be  varied 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  cooU  gain  ioeati  to  the  surface  of  the  glass 
hekw  it,  and  this  would  be  governed  by  the  nreaence  of  a  greater  or  leas 
aaooBt  of  matter  in  the  film,  this  *  awtter*  being  in  effect  the  image. 


The  lauttrwUd  Lomdom  A'tut*  has,  in  iu  last  number,  quite  a  number 
i  views  of  aeanaaoa  a  yachting  regatta,  which  took  place  the  previous 
week ;  many  of  tfasM  white  wings  harii^  been  soooeasfally  shot  at 
and  eaptnred  by  Mr.  Roach,  who  was  on  board  the  preee-boat,  with 
'  i*  Eureka  Detective  Camera.  No  drai^tsman  could  possibly  have 
nanaged  to  eecun  each  acenrate  tisascripts  of  the  details  of  this 
regatta  as  did  Mr.  ifeoch  with  his  neat  little  detective.  The  ^m^ 
jonnal,  the  week  preceding,  also  eoatained  several  illaatratiooa  ol 


the  animals  ia  motion  obtaineJ  by  Mr.  E.  Muybridge,  and  which 
have  been  employed  by  him  in  ilucilation  of  liis  l?ctures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Institution,  and  other  societies. 


THE  AVIIOLE  ART  OF  PIIOTOGUAPHY  IN  A  SERIES  OF 
EASY  PRO'JRESSIVE  LESSONS. 
Chapteb  IV.— Thb  FEHnous  O.xalatk  Dkvelopkb, 
CoitD  it  be  proved  that  one  developer  is  in  every  respect  better 
than  another,  then  would  there  be  no  necessity  tor  writing  about  or 
even  tolerating  any  other  than  that  one.  But  opinions  are  divided,  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  public  preferring  to  adhere  to  iron  rather  than 
to  pyro  or  hydroquinone,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  numerous  very 
fine  negatives  are  produced  by  its  agency. 

The  ferrous  oxalate — so  called  on  account  of  its  consisting  of  iron 
and  potassic  oxalate— is  a  devdoper  which  is  simply  made,  requiring 
neither  scales  nor  weights  in  its  preparation,  works  always  well,  costs 
very  little,  and  does  not  stain  the  hands  like  pyrogallol.  It  is  most 
easily  made  in  the  follovring  manner : — 

Having  procured  two  htfge  bottles  of  clear  glass— common  sjirit 
bottles  will  serve  if  there  is  nothing  better  procurable— fill  them  nearly 
full  of  water,  and  into  one  place  a  quantity  of  neutral  oxalate  of 
potash  (potassic  oxalate),  and  into  the  other  some  protosulphate  of 
iron  (ferrous  sulphate).  As  what  we  desire  is  a  saturated  solution  of 
each,  it  is  necessary  that  so  much  be  added  as  to  render  the  water 
incapable  of  dissolving  it  all,  even  after  being  well  shaken  up  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  this  purpose.  There  will  thus  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  quantity  of  the  crystals  remaining  undissolved  in  the  bottom  of 
each  bottle.  This  must  not  be  considered  as  lost,  because  when  in 
course  of  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  up  either  bottle  with  water 
to  keep  up  the  stock  supply  in  lieu  of  what  will  have  become  e.x- 
tracted  for  use,  the  crystals  dissolve  and  keep  the  solution  up  to  the 
proper  strength.  Hare  these  bottles  labelled  resj^ctively  "  ferrous 
sulphate "  and  "  potassic  oxalate,''  and  we  are  now  ready  to  begin 
work. 

The  plate,  having  been  exposed  and  brought  into  the  dark  room, 
is  placed  face  up  in  a  tray.  The  developer  roust  have  been  previously 
mixed,  and  is  composed  of  three  parts  by  measure  of  the  oxalate 
solation,  and  one  part,  also  by  measure,  of  the  iron  solution.  The 
iron  is  poured  into  the  oxalate,  and  immediately  strikes  a  deep  red 
colour.  Suppose  that  two  fluid  ounces  of  developer  will  be  considered 
requisite  for  covering  wdl  the  plate  about  to  be  developed,  then, 
according  to  the  above,  it  will  be  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
iron,  and  one  and  a  half  oanoe  of  the  oxalate  solution.  Or,  if  cubic 
centimetres  be  the  standard  of  measurement,  a  proportionate  quantity 
would  be  fifteso  of  the  one  solution  to  forty-five  of  the  other,  which 
would  give  sixty  cc  of  developer — not  greatly  in  excess  of  two 
ounces. 

When  this  developer  is  poured  over  the  plate  the  image  appears 
with  considerable  rapidity,  and  after  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  in- 
tensity, ascertained  by  raiaing  it  up  and  looking  through  it  against 
the  coloured  light  in  the  dark  room,  it  is  rinsed  with  water  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  fixing  bath. 

But  with  some  makes  of  plates  the  developer  may  not  take  so 
kindly  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  but  what  minute  air-bubbles  may 
adhere,  which  will  form  white  or  transparent  spots  in  the  negative. 
There  are  two  meana  by  which  this  may  be  prevented :  one  is  to 
thoroughly  wet  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  plain  water  previous 
to  applying  the  developer,  another  being  to  ensure  the  contact  of  the 
developer  with  the  surface  by  sweeping  a  hard  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
firmly  across  the  surface  immediately  after  the  developer  is  applied. 
In  either  case  no  spots  will  possibly  result.  Some  operators  prefer  to 
employ  the  ball  of  the  finger  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  be  that,  eepedally  during  warm  weather,  the  proportions  we 
have  given  are  so  strong  as  to  bring  out  all  the  details  much  quicker 
than  is  desired.  When  this  is  the  case  reduce  the  activity  of  the 
developer  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  oxalate  solution.  This 
may  be  done,  and  frequently  with  very  decided  advantage,  by  even 
making  the  proportions  as  one  part  of  iron  to  six  or  eight  of  oxalate. 

We  have  hitherto  amuned  the  potaaaic  oxalate  and  the  ferrous 
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.ulpiuto  to  l.»ve  Wn  purchi»-ed  of  a  quality  properly  adapted  for  the 
LiW  work  in  hand.  U..t  we  have  known  instances  .n  which  even 
lto.t.mpl«  of  the*,  salts  did  not  fiive  result,  so  .attsfactory  as  were 
dMind  A  few  (rerv  f.-w)  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
loUMC  oxalate  m.lut'ion  will  scarcely  ever  fail  to  render  and  keep  it 
in  Bood  woikinjr  order,  while  we,  in  our  own  practice,  invanably  add 
•  few  dror.s  p.-r  pint,  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  protosulphate  of  iron 
wlution.  This  ensure*  its  remnininR  in  a  healthy  condition  and  not 
suffetiiiff  from  peroxidation.  , .      ^ 

But  is  there  any  reader  so  far  reinoved  from  a  photographic  store 
a.  to  be  unable  to  obtain  neutral  potassic  omIhIo  ?  Then,  fortunately, 
he  may  be  enabled  to  ninku  it  clienply  and  plentifully  for  I'mselt. 
No  eountrv  village  so  UI-pMvided  with  the  requirements  of  life  but 
where  there  is  to  be  obt^iined  oxalic  acid  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
known  frequently  as  p.'arl  ash,  employed  in  the  domestic  wnsh-house. 

Into  a  tall  jar  pour  a  quantity  of  water  that  will  only  partly  fill 
it  Suppose  fhU  quantity  to  be  a  (fallon,  throw  into  it  a  pound  of 
the  carbonate  of  potash  (which,  by  the  way,  is  sometimes  sold  as 
halts  of  tartar),  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spatula  until  it  is  dissolved. 
Then  throw  in  oxalic  add  slowly,  which,  as  it  dissolves,  will  give 
riw  to  a  brisk  effervescence.  "When  thb  effervescence  ceases,  by  the 
alkali  having  been  neutralised,  it  will  he  found  that  the  weight  of 
acid  used  has  been  considerably  less  than  the  potash  salt.  The 
jeauhing  liquid  is  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  o.xalate  of  potash, 
and  when  decanted  off  and  filtered,  forms  a  stock  solution  for  the 
devefeper.  It  will  not  be  found  to  differ  in  its  action  from  the  purest 
crystals  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  a  fact  we  have  just  verified  by 
comparative  trials  made  during  the  course  of  writing  this  article. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  this  "  home-made  "  neutral  oxalate 
solution  has  just  been  found  to  have  acted  its  part  admirably  in 
developing  some  bromide  prints  on  paper,  when  mixed,  of  course, 
with  the  iron  salt  as  described,  and  used  much  weaker  than  in  the 
proportions  recommended  for  negatives. 


THE  EMULSION  PROCESSES  OF  niOTOGRAPIIY. 

[A  Commanication  to  the  Bath  Photograpliic  Society.! 
Thk  abundance  of  material  which  has  so  far  engrossed  our  attention 
must,  I  imagine,  be  singularly  gratifying  to  the  promoters  and  well- 
wishera  of  this  energetic  Society,  as  well  as  proving  highly  instructive 
to  all  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  meetings. 
This  state  of  things  can  only  be  achieved  wliere  selfish  motives  do  not 
govern,  and  the  mutual  desire  to  help  each  other,  as  expressed  in  the 
hr»t  paragraph  of  our  prospectus,  "  The  general  interchange  of  views 
and  ideas  as  to  the  progress  of  the  art,"  is  honestly  carried  out.  It 
would  be  absurd  for  any  one  to  state  that  this  condition  is  not  generally 
obaerved,  and  I  trust  that  as  years  roll  on  the  solid  advice  given  by 
that  well-known  representative  of  science,  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S., 
when  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  founders  in  September 
last,  will  be  kept  steadfastly  in  -view.  To-night  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
we  have  already  got  through  more  work  than  would  suffice  as  an 
average  at  some  otlier  society  meetings,  and  1  am  afraid  that  the  time 
I  am  occupving  would  be  more  advantageously  sjient  on  another  topic 
less  eompreliensive  than  the  emulsion  process  of  photography.  And 
here  let  me  state  that,  in  introducinf^  the  subject  placed  on  the  notice 
paper,  it  was  the  intention  to  review  some  of  the  capabilities  of 
emulsions  for  the  informal  ion  of  inexperienced  members  of  this  Society 
rather  than  to  deal  with  any  one  process  in  all  its  details.  A  general 
idea  gathered,  detailed  papers  relating  to  a  si)ecific  subject  may  then 
be  of  increased  interest,  and  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  experts 
amongst  us  who  will  doubtless  lend  their  assistance  when  requested  so 
to  do. 

What  is  an  emulsion?  An  emulsion  has  been  defined  as  oil  divided 
and  held  in  suspension  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  or  some  other 
colloid  body,  but  we  photographers  use  the  term  to  signify  the  com- 
plete suspension  of  any  tiowder  which  is  insoluble  in  the  vehicle 
choaen ;  tne  latter  must,  however,  possess  the  quality  of  drying  at 
moderate  temperatures.  The  proposal  to  employ  such  an  emulsion,  as 
we  understand  it,  composed  of  certain  metallic  sensitive  salts  supported 
in  a  convenient  vehicle,  is  probably  within  the  recollection  of  some 
present,  although  I  think  it  dates  back  fully  thirty-five  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Edcr,  in  Modem  Dry  Plates,  published  in  1831,  Gaudin, 
as  far  back  as  18.>},  wrote  the  first  papers  on  the  subject  of  a  collodion 
emulsion,  in  which  he  alluded  to  analogous  experiments  he  had  then 
made  wit|i  albumeii  and  ffelatine. 


Following  up  this  gentleman's  experiments,  we  find  a  few  years' 
later,  18151,  lie  publinh'id  a  collodion  emulsion  process,  in  which  silver 
iodide  and  silver  chloride  are  described,  and  to  which  he  gave  th* 
name  of  photcgen.  lie  also  suggested  the  spreading  of  a  chloride  of 
silver  collodion  emulsion  on  p.iper,  as  a  substitute  for  printing  on 
albumen  paper,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  acliieved  any  marked 
advantages  over  the  processes  then  in  general  use,  even  if  the  results 
were  of  equal  utility.  It,  however,  serves  to  indicate  the  starting 
point  from  which  many  later  modifications  and  improvements  origi- 
nated. The  practical  advance  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  four 
vears  later,  when  the  collodio-chloride  process  of  Simpson,  and  the 
collodio-bromide  of  Sayce  and  Bolton,  were  published.  The  first-named 
was  designed  for  printing  positives  right  out  upon  paper  or  glass,  and 
the  second  was  intended  for  the  production  of  negatives.  In  neither 
case  was  the  silver  halogen  employed  in  a  pure  state;  organic  com-  i| 
pounds  were  associated  with  them.  To-day  both  are  in  use  for  the  11 
making  of  positive  images  on  glass,  that  containing  chloride  being  em- 
ployed on  paper  as  well.  It  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  important 
and  well-defined  processes  have,  or  may  eventually,  most  influence  the' 
progress  of  photography.  If  we  follow  either,  it  leads  us  up  to  the- 
methods  practised  at  the  present  time.  The  collodio-chloride  emulsioiL 
process  of  Simpson  as  first  published  was  incomplete,  but  with  the 
improvements  of  Swan,  Bovey,  Tunny,  and  others,  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  was  reached,  and  an  adaptation  we  find  in  the  so-called 
Aristotype  paper,  now  commercially  issued  in  Germany  and  America, 
and  imported  into  this  the  country  where  it  originated.  The  present 
success  of  this  method  of  printing  on  a  paper  coated  with  a  sensitive 
emulsion,  which  will  retain  its  properties  unimpaired  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  then  yield  excellent  results,  is  rather  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  paper  basis  which  supports  the  emulsion,  than  the  particular 
collodion  or  sensitising  compounds  emulsified.  I  have  never  been 
able  in  this  connexion  to  trace  any  chemical  influence  e.xertod  by  col- 
lodion in  combining  with  silver,  as  albumen  and  gelatine  undoubtedly 
does.  This  is  no  drawback,  as  suitably  prepared  silver  compounds 
darken  in  daylight  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  printing  out,  and  yield  rich  positives,  which  can  afterwards  be 
modified  in  colour,  if  desired,  by  the  action  of  the  toning  bath. 

Differing  as  regards  the  vehicle  and  the  method  of  preparation,  we 
have  an  analogous  process  for  printing-out  positives  by  means  of  silver ' 
chloride  in  conjunction  with  organic  substances,  combined  and  emul- 
sified in  a  practically  colourless  gelatine,  the  strength  of  which  may 
vary  between  ten  and  forty  grains  of  the  colloid  to  each  ounce  of 
water.  Prints  of  this  nature  were  first  made  in  180G,  and  described 
by  Palmer  in  the  Photographic  Neivs  at  the  time ;  but  no  practical 
use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  information  then  given.  Captain 
Abney,  in  his  Cantor  Lectures,  drew  especial  attention  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  process  and  gave  formulae.  An  extended  series  o£ 
experiments  on  many  organic  compounds,  combined  with  silver  chlo- 
ride emulsified  in  gelatine,  and  spread  on  white  surfaces,  were  jointly 
carried  out  a  year  or  two  ago  by  R.  Offord  and  myself,  and  the  results- 
embodied  in  a  series  of  articles  specially  written  by  us  for  the  pages 
of  the  Photographic  News ;  doubtless  the  conclusions  we  arrived  at, 
and  the  manipulatory  details  given,  are  familiar  to  those  who  have- 
opportunity  to  study  these  subjects,  and  need  not  be  further  referred 
to  here.  Like  the  collodio-chloride  emulsion,  the  mixture  compounded 
by  an  approved  formula  can  be  spread  thinly  upon  any  non-absorbent 
surface,  such  as  opal  or  strong  paper  previously  covered  with  a  sub- 
stratum. This  may  consist  of  arrowroot,  or  a  ten  per  cent,  plain 
gelatine  solution,  rendered  partially  insoluble  with  chrome  alum.  An 
emulsion  of  barium  sulphate  in  gelatine  makes  a  capital  covering  for 
the  paper,  and  is  non-absorbent  if  the  correct  amount  of  chrome  alum 
has  been  added.  Aqueous  solutions  of  resins  are  likewise  suitable  in 
cases  where  a  smooth  polished  surface  is  a  desideratum.  Upon  any 
of  these  substrata  the  liquefied  and  sensitive  emulsion  is  spread  in  an 
apartment  shielded  from  the  influence  of  daylight,  and,  as  soon  as 
dry,  is  ready  for  printing.  If,  however,  matt  surface  prints  are  re- 
quired, then  there  is  no  necessity  to  use  any  preliminary  coating 
whatever,  as  the  absorption  of  a  liquid  emulsion  containing  thirty  or 
forty  grains  of  gelatine  per  fluid  ounce  is  not  very  considerable,  even 
with  porous  paper. 

The  preparation  of  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  such  an  extremely  easj- 
matter  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  attempt  a  few  experiments  in 
this  direction.  I  think  there  is  much  more  to  be  discovered  about 
this  interesting  process,  for  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  com- 
binations which  are  reasonably  likely  to  be  beneficial  in  producing  an 
effective  and  rapid  printing  surface.  The  chief  obstacle  is  a  liability 
for  insolubility  to  occur  some  time  after  the  emulsion  has  been  pre- 
pared. Potassium  salts  are  apt  to  bring  this  condition  about  very 
quickly,  thus  spoiling  the  emulsion  entirely.  Some  other  agents  act 
in  a  similar  manner — often  before  it  is  possible  to  coat  the  intended 
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anrCMe.  Am  regnnls  rapiditj  of  action,  an  emulsion  can  readily  be 
ampared  -h  liich  n  ill  have  twice  the  printing  speed  of  sensitised  carbon 
wane  or  of  platinotTpc,  and  consequently  five  or  six  times  that  of 
lijen  of  orduiary  sifver  chloride  in  coagulated  albumen.  Further, 
tkt  paxem  is  absolately  unfettered  by  any  restrictive  conditions, 


I  M  rather  remarkable  in  these  days  of  patent*. 

I  win  now  proceed  to  make  an  emalinaa  of  the  kind  referred  to,  in 
order  to  illuctrate  how  simple  b  tha  atethod  of  preparation.  I  will 
MS,  (or  eoovenienoe,  a  dtiate  <ak  as  my  organi6er,  although  nearly 
aO  tka  TSgatabk  acids,  in  some  fofm  or  otht-r,  can  be  introduced. 
Thiie  BMWtly  present  special  ehaiaeteiistics — some  useful,  others  to 
keaToided. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  materials — gelatine,  silver  nitrate,  and  an 
alkalioe  chloride — and  as  the  kind  dt  ofganic  salt  we  wish  to  form  is 
of  some  importance,  we  will  make  oats  a  citrate  for  the  occasion,  with 
citric  acid  and  ammonia.  We  most  bear  in  mind  t  hat  pitric  add  added 
to  a  solution  of  silrer  nitrate  does  not  produce  silver  citrate,  but  only 
acidified  silver  nitrate.  It  is,  howerer,  another  matter  if  we  use  a 
citrate  salt  such  as  ammonium,  mayssiiiiii,  or  sodium  citrate,  for 
than  the  nitric  acid  in  combination  with  the  silver  leaves  the  metal 
for  the  alkaline  base,  and  the  resolt  is  an  interchange  by  which  we 
gat  a  eomponnd  of  silver  and  citric  acid — silver  citrate  and  the  cor- 
waponding  alk^ine  nitrate. 

We  will  take  30  grains  of  citric  add  in  100  minims  of  water,  and, 
to  produce  ammonium  dtrat»— a  iMywismnt  mH— add  safficient 
atraw  ammonia  to  nearly  neutnliaa  me  acid,  leaviaif  litmns  paper 
stiB  decidedly  red,  which,  for  conrenicoce,  we  call  A.  In  anotaar 
TCMel,  B,  we  take  45  grains  of  gelatine,  dissolved  inooeoonceof  water, 
and  nix  with  A.  We  next  take  4fi  giains  of  gelatine,  6^  grains  of 
saunoniiun  chloride,  and  dinolre  in  oae  ounce  of  water ;  suution  C. 
Tben  40  grains  of  silver  nitrate  disaohred  in  IK)  minims  of  water  to 
form  solntion  D.  C  and  U  are  nait  mixed  (not  in  daylight),  then 
altOMthet  at  a  temperatare  T«ry  little  abore  melting  point. 

laa  tiBialsion  now  formed  contains  a  sli^t  excess  of  sflver  nitrate, 
and  moca  nitimte  of  ammonia  than  we  deMTs,  so  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
it,  we  1st  it  set  into  a  stiff  wUr,  thta  break  it  np  into  sbreds  by 
pi'BSsing  tha  solid  mass  throngn  tae  aadias  of  coarse  canvas,  or  cut  it 
up  mto  snail  pellets  with  a  silrer  apoca.  In  this  condition  washing 
oat  the  soluble  salts  can  be  reaiBH  aflselad.  Citrate  of  silver,  which 
is  fociDcd  in  the  foregoii^  rsactMo,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  as  it  is 
nndssirable  to  ranove  thu  froa  tha  snoWonjjOnly  brief  washes  in 
two  or  three  chansres  of  water  are  admlMible.  This  given,  tha  excess 
o(  water  is  drained  off,  the  shreddy  piaasa  collected,  naaed  fai  alooiiol, 
and  then  BMltad,  straiaad  Ihiwiali  Im  eaaibrie,  spread  on  (^aas, 
paper,  or  any  non-afaaovbcat  Mwott  vUla  swfaoa,  IsreDed.  sat,  otM, 
Bad  printed.  The  raaaiadar  of  tha  eassatioiis  aia  washing,  toaia^, 
iuag,  and  again  waaUag  tiM  ptiBl%  aa  ■  tha  case  of  ordinary  seosi- 
tissd  paper.  I'oeitivea  prodnnd  in  tUa  manner  will  tone  wdl  in  a 
boiax  bath,  and  if  paper  prints  are  diisd  in  contact  with  plass  ore- 
rionsiT  rubbed  over  with  Franeh  ekalk,  will  leava  tha  sornce  when 
4iT  with  a  raiy  high  polish  and  aaaaitoihli  tnastaesncy. 

Katanrina  again  to  tha  onBaiiio-hwasMa^  wa  hare  here  a  poesss 
which  TiaUaaoaw  of  tha  flaiil  paaWfaa  tm  glass  obtainable  Vt  uiy 
■Mthotf.  Especially  waU  doaa  tt  ■■»!■  Car  lantern  tnaspamadaa, 
the  inhsreat  ainwasw  biiag  ao  drawback  fur  aach  work. 

A  normal  coflodiaa,  eoBpoaad  of  a  high  tamperatnra  cotton  di»- 
nhred  in  ether  aad  alechol,  m  bnaaiaad  wiUi  a  caiunium  or  ammonium 
salt,  and  another  ccModioa  *—■*«'-«■«  aiWer  nitrate  is  mixed  there- 
wttA  to  form  an  aaMddoa  of  aiWar  Hoaaide.  The  solvents  are  then 
•taporated,  aad  tha  aolahb  sak  amaMoiBm  nitrate,  the  resnlt  of  the 
laaelion,  is  reiaored  by  washiag,  the  pelbdr  is  rs-disaolred,  and  is 
thsa  ready  for  coatiag  glass  sarfaesa.  The  emnUoa  is  not  soiuble 
for  pdatiag  right  oat,  bat  is  aBwaahla  to  tha  inflasace  of  a  deraloper. 
I  fyiQgalki  M  nanally  swployad,  bat  tha  (atioas^tio-ozalate 
■■did  by  Abwy  rialds  a  perfectly  bkdc  aad  rig- 
i  oaaga,  whieh  aaa  ba  tooed  by  any  of  tha  neogniaed 

Following  an  analogous  trsatment  here,  and  displacing  collodion  in 
this  case,  as  we  hare  already  done  in  connexion  with  the  chloride 
proesas  of  Suapsoo,  we  emnlsify  oar  Mlror  hroi^da  ia  gelatina  instead 
of  colodion  by  adiUag  silrer  wtrata  aad  sokhle  broaiiaa  thereto,  and, 
aa  a  reaah,  get  at  least  an  e^oal  spsed.  If  by  aopioos  washing  we 
lamora  the  nitrate  salt  resulting  frooi  the  reaction  of  silrer  nitrate 


apoa  a  solnbie  bromide,  some  incnasa  ia  tha  rapiditr  haa  taken  phwa ; 
bat  if  we  omit  the  washing,  and  dtsr  tha  phyMoal  condition  of  the 
mporting  colloid  by  setting  up  a  deoompodng  influence  in  the 
gala  line — such  as  a  high  temperatoie,  or  the  action  of  an  alkali 
pvodoces— a  marked  change  at  onca  sets  in,  but  ceases  upon  the 
raaoral  of  the  nitfate  salt.  Tha  "witwilti  of  silrer  faronida  as  at 
fliat  fanned  are  pretty  erenly  diilribatod,  aad  of  eqnal  siae  throogh- 


out  the  mixture,  and  if  a  little  of  the  newly  formed  emulsion  were 
spread  on  glass,  and  examined  by  transmitted  daylight,  the  film  would 
be  almost  certain  to  appear  red,  espcially  if  the  precaution  of  slightly 
acidifying  the  gelatine  has  been  adopted  at  starting. 

It  is  impossible  to  preserve  an  emulsion  in  this  state  very  long-, 
neither  is  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Decomposition  sets  in  with  liberation 
of  free  ammonia,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  such  an  emulsion 
compounded  without  an  antiseptic  would  have  become  perfectly 
putrid.  In  the  meantime  the  silver  bromide  would  also  undergo  a 
change  in  size  and  colour.  An  agglomeration  of  the  molecules  takes 
place,  and  the  now  coarse  silver  bromide,  if  examined  by  transmitted 
tight,  appears  of  a  bluish  grey. 

Besides  this  alow  method  of  altering  the  character  of  the  silver 
haloid  in  the  cold  state,  there  is  a  plan  by  which  the  same  effect  can 
be  brought  about,  namely,  by  the  addition  of  free  ammonia,  either 
with  or  without  the  application  of  external  heat,  excepting  that  the 
emulsion  under  treatment  must  not  be  in  a  solidiified  state  when  the 
addition  of  ammonia  is  made. 

There  is  also  the  most  reliable  plan  of  any  for  general  practice, 
namely,  heating  or  boiling  the  mixture  until  Uie  desired  change  has 
taken  place ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  beneficial  to  use  only  a  minimum 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  lowest  proportion  of  gelatine  capable  of 
suKitenciing  the  silver,  the  remainder  being  added  when  maKing  up 
bulk  before  washing.  In  the  process  as  given  to  the  world  by 
liennett,  the  whole  quantitv  of  gelatine  was  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  00°  Fahr. — for  several  hours  to  obtain  a  rather 
alow  plate,  and  for  days  to  acquire  greater  rapidity ;  but  now  the 
same  result  may  be  obtained  in  half  an  hour,  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  gelatine  which  gives  body  to  the  film  is  added  after  sensitiveness 
has  been  gained. 

When  a  thin  film  examined  as  referred  to  appears  reddish,  sensitive- 
ness is  seldom  very  great,  but  directly  this  has  become  changed,  the 
maturing  process  need  not  further  be  prolonged.  The  point  at  which 
the  ripening  or  gaining  of  rapidity  is  generally  considered  to  have 
reached  its  climax  for  practical  purposes  is  when  a  thin  film  of  the 
emulsion  spread  on  ^ais,  and  examined  in  the  wet  state  by  the  phin 
already  mentioned,  appears  of  a  bluish  grey.  Beyond  this  point  tnere 
is  considerable  danger  in  continuing  the  action,  as  fog  may  intervene, 
and  it  is  often  really  difficult  to  dijitinguish  between  exalted  sensitive- 
ness and  foggy  images  in  a  delicately  balanced  dry  plate.  For  this 
reason,  pen^ps,  mora  than  any  other,  the  Ejifflish  makers  of  dry 

Slates  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  sjwed  of  tneir  ordinary  plates 
own  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  degrees  by  standard  sensitometer  test, 
rather  than  issue  an  emulsion  of  higher  sensitiveness.  Now,  I  presume 
moat  of  us  know  that  plates  called  ejira  lentitive  are  quoted  by 
manufacturers  at  an  inenased  price,  but  why  this  higher  rate  should 
be  charged  does  not  seaai  rery  apparent.  Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that 
some  rapid  plataa  reanire  more  aloll  and  judgment  in  order  to  attain  a 
brilliant  negative  tAerefmm,  whereas  the  slow  plate  possesses  so 
much  latitude  that  the  liability  of  error  is  minimised  to  a  laivd 
extent,  and  therefore  the  moderately  slow  plate  is  found  to  be  the 
most  successful  upon  the  whole  to  popularise.  It  has  over  and  over 
again  been  demonstrated  that  the  actual  cost  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  rapid  dry  plates  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  excess  charged,  and 
surely  if  it  were  a  question  of  requiring  two  grains  more  or  less  of 
silver  at  2$.  Od,  per  ounce  to  make  it  slow  or  quick  acting,  the 
difference  now  charged,  I  maintain,  is  excessive. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  quote  particuhirs  of  plate  making  to- 
night, for  it  is  a  subject  which  would  occupy  your  attention  for  a 
whole  evening ;  ana  as  the  mere  illustration  of  compounding  a 
bromide  emuloon  now  would  not  adequately  demonstrate  the  process 
as  it  ought  to  be  done  before  this  Society,  I  will  not  attempt  it,  but 
any  question  which  may  arise  concerning  it  in  discussion  I  will  do 
my  best  to  answer. 

In  cloeing,  I  will  just  remark  that  the  staining  of  silver  bromide 
films,  or  the  incorporation  of  certaia  dyes  in  an  emulsion,  to  render 
the  character  of  the  lenritiveness  more  in  harmony  with  some  colours, 
is  a  subject  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  photographers ;  but 
as  we  are  told  that  to  prepare  such  emuLtions  in  England  at  present 
is  not  permitted  by  the  proprietors  of  patent  rights,  except  under 
special  arrangement,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  get  a  demonstration  of 
making  orthochromatic  plates  just  yet.  W.  M.  Asuman. 


PHOTOOEAPHIC  USES  OF  URANIUM. 
II. 

Thb  sails  of  uranium  were  employed  in  the  production  of  platinum 
imsges  <  ery  many  vears  sinw,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  beyond 
'hj  sta^e  of  experiment  was  ec'iieved.     ""'-    ' -*  —*' — '  "*  '^'■ 
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timmmwU  -r  little  on  the  subject  further  than  quotinf?  Nifcpce  de 
StVktoPTreputM  "  development "  of  the  ur»nou8  im»^  with  solution 


'  intensifying 


Thqri 


Md  pUliaum  ««lu  directly  to  paper  and  afterwards 

rrobwrre  that  "the  defect  which  quaUtios  every  urano-platmum 
1  i*  that  the  image  obtained  after  exposure  is  almost  invisible, 
knd,  further, "that  the  high  price  of  the  ""^nl"™  ""J"  ^'"."^r*. 
the  adoption  of  the  proa-ss  impo«»ible  in  practice.      I  do  not  tninK 
the  ■JtTof  platinum  are  readily  reduced  by  uranoiw  nitrate,  which 


■ppava  to  have 

it  may  be  inferred  that  the  experimenta 

not  woL-eaarul  and  the  reason  uadeistood. 


been  the  experience  of  Mr.  Alleyne  Reynolds; 
(d  that  the  experimenta  of  Niipce  de  St.  \  ictor  were 
,.„  -nd  the  reason  understood.  The  difficulty  attending 
the  aeoond  process  mentioned  is  one  that  Mr.  Reynolds  recently  over- 
came in  his  platino-uranotype  exp«riments  by  the  use  of  an  additional 
radnang  agwit,  as  in  the  iron-platinotype  process,  but  there  remains 
the  qtieation  whether,  as  in  the  newest  modification  of  this  last  process, 
the  platinum,  reinforced  by  a  reducing  agent,  may  not  be  applied  to 
the  uranous  picture  with 'success.  Uranium  chloride,  oxalate,  and 
nitrate,  are  not  now  higher  in  price  than  silver  nitrate,  and  are 
amenable  to  being  materiallr  cheapened. 

The  action  of  light  upon  uranic  nitrate  has  been  found  to  correspond 
doseh  to  the  change  undergone  by  ferric  oxalate.  The  blue  and 
violet  ravs  deoxidi-ie  both  salU ;  the  red  and  yellow  are  inactive.  It 
is  further  stated  that  the  iron  is  affected  by  the  green,  and  this  degree, 
or  rather  range  of  senativeness  is,  I  beUeve,  also  possessed  by  uranic 
oialatT  I  am  disposed  to  rank  the  uranic  above  the  ferric  salt  in 
leapeet  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  positive  imoression  on  paper  is 
leeeived ;  in  other  words,  the  reducing  action  of  the  light  takes  place 
more  quickly  in  the  former  compound.  In  comparing  tne  uranous  and 
ferrous  images,  if  we  set  aside  their  basic  characteristics,  there  is  not, 
I  think,  a  preponderance  of  photographic  value  in  either.  For  render- 
ing deUil,  for  intensity  and  gradation  of  tone,  they  may  be  practically 
bracketed  equal.  There  appears  to  me,  however,  greater  risk  of 
carrying  the  reducing  action  of  light  too  far  in  the  uranium  than  in 
the  iron,  in  consequence,  presumably,  of  what  may  be  taken  to  be  its 
relatively  higher  sensitiveness.  An  over-printed  uranous  picture  can 
be  well  compared  to  a  silver  negative  on  glass,  that  has  been  seriously 
attacked  by  extraneous  light  before  development.  The  over-printed 
uianons  image  is  useless  for  further  treatment.  An  iron  image,  if 
over-printed,  tends  to  produce  hard  pictures,  but  is  seldom  prone  to 
total  loss  of  balance  and  vigour  as  in  the  analogous  case. 

The  property  possassed  by  uranous  nitrate  of  depositing  metallic 
gold  and  sdrer  from  their  salts  is,  as  of  course  every  one  knows,  a 
chai»3teristic  of  ferrous  oxalate.  Images  in  those  metals,  or  in  both 
united,  are  therefore  feasible  as  a  variation  of  the  iron  positive  process. 
In  actual  application,  however,  this  theory  does  not  receive  the  most 
oondu^ve  co:ilirmation — I  refer,  of  course,  to  my  own  experiences 
only.  The  protoxalate  of  iron  easily  reduces  the  gold  and  silver  salts, 
even  in  the  cold;  but  upon  treating  ferrous  images  with  solutions  of 
•ozie  chloride  and  argentic  nitrate  respectively,  acidified  with  oxalic 
acid,  a  reduclim  so  quick  and  complete  took  place  that  the  metallic 
deposits  were  insufficient  to  produce  more  than  relatively  weak  images, 
MDOO^  the  amount  of  detail  was  considerable.  I  tried  the  effect  of 
Incieasing  the  strength  of  the  solutions  with  no  compensatory  incre- 
nient  of  deposit.  The  ferrous  oxalate,  I  take  it,  works  in  this  instance 
with  an  excess  of  energy,  and  I  am  inclined  to  argue  that  by  the 
employment  of  a  restraining  agent,  the  reaction  would  be  less  violent, 
and  the  depoution  of  metal  would  proceed  with  greater  deliberation 
and  evenness. 

It  may  here,  perhaps,  be  stated  with  advantage  that  those  who  at 
■ay  time  have  the  desire  to  undertake  iron  printing  will  find  the 
peparation  of  the  per-salt  not  difficult.  Two  methods  of  conducting 
It  may  be  outlined.  The  ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  when  a  whitish  precipitate  of  ferrous  carbonate  is  obtained. 
Thia  is  boiled  with  oxalic  acid  until  no  more  is  dissolved,  and  the 
brown  liquid  decanted,  filtered,  and  placed  in  the  dark.  Or  ferric 
hydrate  is  prepared  by  adding  to  a  boiling  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
caustic  soda  until  it  gives  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  until  the  alkalinity  disappears,  the  water  is  removed  and  the 
iron  hydrate  mixed  with  oxalic  acid  and  put  in  a  dark  place,  when 
the  formation  of  ferric  oxalate  will  proceed  and  be  completed  in  a  few 
days.  Ferric  oxalate,  however,  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  may  be 
had  of  the  purity  requisite  for  experimental  printing;  while  where  it 
is  aoDght  to  prepare  the  per-salt  with  the  minimum  of  trouble  the 
ferric  hydrate  is  also  obtainable.  For  very  delicate  operations,  it  will 
of  course  be  necessary  to  determine  the  quantities  of  iron  and  oxaUc 
acid  contained  in  a  solution  of  the  per-salt. 

The  capabilities  of  ferric  oxalate  as  an  ima^forming  agent,  and 
of  the  lower  oxalate  as  a  reducer,  together  with  certain  distinctive 
teatuiea  of  the  aalts  of  uranium,  appear  to  indicate  the  possibility  of 


securing  final  pictures  by  the  deposition  of  the  latter  metal.  Metallic 
uranium,  when  isolated,  is  a  dark  coherent  powder  that  is  unaffected 
by  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  a  test-tube  reaction,  cold 
ferrous  oxalate  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid  seemed  not  to  reduce  uranium 
nitrate  very  readily,  and  upon  applying  a  solution  of  the  latter  and  the 
acid  to  a  ferrous  image,  this  comparativa  failure  was  confirmed. 
However,  by  observing  in  the  test  tube  the  action  of  the  ferrous 
solution  upon  uranium  nitrate,  with  which  a  small  proportion  of  gold 
chloride  was  associated,  about  1 :  10,  reduction  took  place.  Upon 
applying  the  uranium-gold  solution  to  a  ferrous  image  the  reaction 
was  sustained,  and  a  vigorous  violet-black  picture  resulted.  The 
half  tones  were  deficient  in  delicacy,  and  the  entire  image  had  a 
coarseness  inseparable  from  tentativeness,  but  of  the  practicability  of 
producing  positive  impressions  in  deposited  uranium  and  gold  I  was 
left  in  no  doubt. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  unchanged  ferric  salt  exhibits  an 
innocuous  behaviour  towards  the  uranium.  A  degradation  of  what 
should  have  been  the  white  parts  of  the  uranium-gold  picture  suggests 
that  it  is  not  inoperative,  while  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  failure 
to  deposit  plain  uranium  upon  the  ferrous  image  superadded  to  the 
apparent  neutrality  of  the  unaltered  salt,  it  is  open  to  assumption  that 
the  latter  has  no  reducing  power  over  the  uranic  compound.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  gold  salt  may  be  eliminated  from  the  solution  ot 
uranium,  and  deposition  of  that  metal  alone  effected  on  the  ferrous 
image  by,  probably,  the  aid  of  heat  and  the  substitution  for  the 
solvent  of  iron  of  a  developing  agent.  But  these  and  other  points  I 
reserve  for  the  present. 

As  one  is  disentitled  to  publish  formulae  that  have  not  been  tested  , 
by  repeated  experiments,   I  seek  no   justification    for    avoiding  «" 
semblance  of  practical  details.    Moreover,  I    have  in  mind  a  remark 
of  the  Editor  that  the  field  of  iron  printing  is  only  partly  explored, 
and  it  is  in  the  humble  persuasion  that  the   same  reservation   is 
applicable  to  uranium  printing  that  these  notes  are  penned. 

TuoMAS  Bbdding. 


COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SODA,  POTASH, 
AND  HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPERS, 

With  Emplotmbnt  of  Meta-bisulphitb  of  Potash  and  veby 
Small  Additions  of  Caustic  Soda  as  a  Fobcf.k. 

During  the  course  of  the  month  of  November  of  last  year,  the 
accounts  which  were  published  in  English,  American,  and  German 
technical  periodicals  concerning  the  use  of  meta-bisulphite  of  potash 
caused  me  to  make  experiments  with  this  preparation,  for  the  purpose, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  ascertaining  how  little  hydroquinone  one  can 
employ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  pyro  or  hydroquinone  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  "  stock  "  solutions.  As  far  as  the  hydro- 
quinone is  concerned,  it  was  found  that  0'4  gr.  to  100  c.cm.  of 
developing  solution  was  the  smallest  quantity  which  could  be 
employed ;  if  one  uses  less  it  exercises  too  restraining  an  effect  upon 
the  development.  As  many  professional  and  amateur  photographei-s 
employ  hydroquinone,  soda,  or  potash  developers,  and  as  these,  as  is 
well  known,  require  always  seven  to  eight  minutes,  I  began  to 
consider  whether  there  was  any  preparation  which  could  be 
employed  as  a  forcer.  I  tried  a  small  addition  of  caustic  soda  and 
caustic  potash,  i.e.,  2  ccm.  of  a  solution  of  50  parts  of  caustic  soda  or 
caustic  potash  to  400  parts  of  water.  The  appearance  of  the  first 
traces  of  the  image  was  by  this  means  considerably  hastened,  and  the 
duration  of  the  development  very  much  shortened.  The  accompany- 
ing tables  show  the  results  obtained  in  the  several  cases.  As  regards 
quaUty,  the  negative  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  and  fit  for  use 
whichever  of  these  various  developers  was  employed ;  it  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  employment  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic 
potash,  in  the  case  of  soda  and  potash  developers,  produced  more 
brilUancy  and  a  greater  clearness  of  detail,  without  considering 
that  the  duration  of  the  development  was  shortened  by  several 
minutes. 

Meta-bisulphite  of  potash  restrains  the  development  if  emploj'ed 
in  too  large  doses,  but  preserves  the  "  stock  "  solutions  much  better 
than  sulphite  of  soda  alone.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  dispense 
with  the  sulphite  of  soda,  or  to  decrease  its  quantity  in  the  formulae, 
since  the  colour  of  the  negative  is  thereby  beneficially  influenced. 
Meta-bisulphite  of  potash,  in  soda  or  potash-pyro  developers,  colours 
the  negatives  yellow,  and  sulphite  of  soda  weakens  this  colouration 
considerably.  The  addition  of  bromide  of  potash,  when  this  prepara- 
tion is  employed,  is  unnecessary. 

These  experiments  induce  me  now  to  recommend  the  following 
developing  solutions  with  hydroquinone,  viz. : — 


tl 
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Htdboqcixonk-Caustic  Soda  Dkveix)pkb. 
Solution  ▲. 

Hydroquinone 10  parts. 

Water  250    „ 

Meta-bisulpbite  of  potash 4    „ 

SolattooB. 

Caustic  ioda    50  parts. 

Water 400    „ 

Take  for  ererjr  100  parts  of  water,  10  parts  of  solution  A  and  10 
puta  of  solution  B. 

This  developer  acts  Tery  well  for  negatires,  but  not  well  for 
pUBtiiM  CD  bromide  of  mltet  enokioa  P*per,  sinoe  the  copies  turn 
oat  Tsry  nneqnal  in  tone  and  moatly  reodisb  in  colour. 

HTDBOQUUCOXK-FoTAaH  DirXLOPKB. 

Solution  A. 

Hydroquinone 10  parts. 

Water  250    „ 

Meta-bisulpbite  of  potash 4    „ 

SoIntionR 

Carbonate  of  potash 100  parta. 

Sulphite  of  soda    50    „ 

Water 1000    „ 

Tnke  for  each  deTelopment  10  parts  at  eolation  A,  60  to  75  parts 
of  solution  B,  and  36  to  60  parts  of  water,  according  as  a  wedc  or 
•trong  dereloper  is  desired.  To  force  the  deTelopment  add  2  cxm. 
of  OMNtie  soda  solution  (50  :  400  of  water) ;  tbU  addition  has  a 
liwrfrial  infltteiice  upon  the  eoloor  of  the  picture.  For  the  d»- 
TolopiiMiit  of  poaitires,  one  may  Maploj  the  aaiae  preparation. 

HTI>B0<)I7CC0!O^I>A^I)srBI;0PBB. 

Solation  A. 

Hjdroqninone 10  porta. 

Wat«r MO    „ 

Meto-faisalphite  of  potaA 6    „ 

Solution  B. 

Carbonate  of  soda 100  parts. 

Sulphite  of  soda 50    „ 

Water 1000    „ 

For  each  development  take  10  parts  of  solutioo  A,  and  60  to  75 
ptrts  of  solution  B,  adding  35  to  60  parts  of  water.  One  is  thns 
enabled  to  work  with  a  wMk  or  strong  iertloveT. 

TUs  devoloper,  too,  works  much  bsttar  wnen  one  adds  2  cxm. 
of  aaidatk>n  of  canstic  soda  (50  :  400  wat«r).  This  preparmtioo  acts 
•sealleatlT  for  poaitiTaa  on  faiomida  of  silver  emulsion  paper,  and  is 
distingaiaimd  by  the  equality  in  toon  wUtk  it  produoea. 

It  ia  advisaUs  here  to  plaea  the  pusiliise  befors  washing  in  a  weak 
aolntion  of  aeslie  add,  aod  to  Isnre  thaai  a  short  time  in  it.  Sboukl 
the  uoAitea  hepyisi  to  be  fiwiamkj  mnewbat  yeDow,  they  regain 
by  tUa  ■nas  their  whit  mom. 

The  ooiploynMat  of  bTUBiBt  of  potash  as  a  leatrainer  b  nn- 
lary,  ainn  metn-faisalphite  of  potash  works  sdBoiently  ener- 
•lly.  Smcethe  addition  of  aett'tisnlphite  of  potesh.  on  the  one 
,  and  of  eaostic  sodasoUitian  on  the  other,  worked  so  beneficially, 
I  estended  the  ezperimenta  to  the  trial  of  sodMTTO  and  potash-pyro 
dnalopers.  Here,  Sf^ain,  I  foond  the  neta-bisulpbiie  of  potash  acted 
an  n  powerful  natramet ;  I  attenptad  to  pn-rent  this  by  the  addition 
of  8  cxm.  of  weak  eaostie  potasfe  aolntion,  and  was  agreeably  soi^ 
piissd  at  the  heneftcial  i— fa  I  thne  obuined.  As  no  aoeounts  of 
iUipfocedare  have  hitherto  anpanied  ia  the  liuratnre  of  the  aubieet, 
the  pabfieation  of  it  may  penapa  faove  of  general  intereet.  £ven 
with  these  developers  I  would  not  advise  the  nae  of  more  metapbi- 
■ntpUte  of  potash  than  I  have  indicated,  aiaea  otherwise  its  infliHooe 
ii  rather  restraining. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  note  that,  as  Professor  Eder  pnblicly 
declared,  the  preparation  "Ezcebior''  which  I  introduced  ia  highly 
effective  in  conjunction  vrith  the  soda  developer.  The  tables  show 
this  conclutirely,  while,  oo  the  other  hand,  it  u  true  the  preparation, 
when  emplored  with  the  potash  develoMr,  does  not  act  as  a  forcer  or 
aoeelentingjy.  Still,  the  other  bwMnniil  qoalities  that  show  them- 
salvea  in  the  notion  of  the  "  EMslaor "  n«nau>  the  same  in  both  cases. 

As  is  also  siMwn  by  the  tablse,  osperimeBU  wen  attempted  with 
■nstie  potash,  but  as  they  gave  lav  aatiafeetorr  resolts  than  caustic 
aoda,  and  as  the  former  Is  nraeh  mef  expansive,  I  reeommend  the 
nse  of  eaoatie  soda,  more  partieakily  as  it  is  easier  to  obtain  it  pure. 
The  eamtle  potash  of  eonuneree  ia  said  frequently  to  contain  an 
amoont  of  carbonate  of  potaah. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  papery  Aa  aeries  of  experiments  which 
public  by  Professor  am  ia  Uie  Depamber  iasne  of  the 


Corretpondenz  have  come  under  my  notice.      They  agree  remarkably 
with  my  oteerrations. 

As,  however,  I  extended  my  researches  so  as  to  include  exmrimenfs 
on  additions  of  meta-bisulj)liite  of  potash  and  caustic  soda,  I  venture 
to  hope  my  readers  will  find  them  also  of  interest,  for  they  are  in 
reality  merely  a  continuation  of  the  same  series,  although  carried  out 
by  a  different  hand. 


FOBMULA. 


1. — Ptbo-Soda  Detelofeb. 
Pyro  Solution 

Sulphite  of  soda    100  Rnns.| 

Water SCO    „ 

Suli^uric  acid  8  drops. 

Pyrogallol 14  grms. 


Soda  Soiutum. 

Sodium  carb 100  grms. 

Sodium  solphite    60    „ 

Water , 1000    „ 


3. — PtBO-SoIU  DBVaMPKK. 

Pyro  SohaioH. 

Water 600  grms. 

Sodium  sulphite   100    „ 

Potassium  meta-bisnlphite  6    „ 

Bolphurio  acid  8  drops. 

FyiogaUol 14  grms. 


3S 


Soda  SoluHon. 

Sodium  earb 100  grms. 

Sodium  sulphite    60    „ 

Water 1000    „ 


As  in  Formula  1 
As  in  Formula  S 
As  in  Formula  1 
As  in  Formula  8 
As  in  Formula  1 
As  in  Formula  S 


26 


86 


26 


26 


25 


26 


25 
25 
26 
25 
36 
86 


•Si 


H 


4 


20 


26 


Is 


a  ^ 


3* 


3i 


It 

2 
21 


lOailCLA. 


8.— Potash  DxTXLona. 

Water 600  grms. 

Sodium  sulphite   100    „ 

Sulphuric  acid  8  drops. 

Pyrogallol 14  grms. 

Potass,  carb lOOgrms. 

Water 1000    „ 

Sodium  sulphite   50    „ 

4.— Potash  OaTSLoraa. 

Water 600  grms. 

Sodium  sulphite   150    „ 

Potass,  meta-bisulphite    ..      5    „ 

Sulphuric  add 8  drops. 

Pyiogallol  14grms. 

Potass,  oarb. 100  grms. 

Water 1000    „ 

Sodium  sulphite    50    ,, 

AsinFormnlaS 

As  in  Formula  4 

AsinFormnlaS  

As  in  Formula  4   

As  in  Formula  3   

As  in  Formula  4   


11 
I 


26 


25 


I 

sS 
I 


26 


26 


25 


I 


25 


l§ 


13 
Daratiaa 

Dev«lop. 

nciit^ 
S  miiUL 


25 

DnnSoB 

of 
Dndiip. 

molt. 
Smias. 


4S 
30 
19 
1» 

17 

■Dm.tt* 
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roftmruu 

1 

11 
L 

1 

10 

1 

100 

fill 

II  s 

kt 

1 

h 

'■i 

i.—Htnuxtnaonu 

Hjdioqainoiie  lOgmu. 
Bod.  >alphit«     is     „ 
W»««   sso     ., 

10 

— 

89 

lUnr. 
5 

CwMtieioda...  SO  gnat. 
8od.talphit«     SO     „ 

yrttu  400   „ 

4. — HTDBOQanom 

W»tor  185     „ 

Ttfttm    meU- 
Uralphile...    3     „ 

10 

10 

100 

— 

— 

— 

46 

7} 

Bnlpliiteofsod.  60     „ 
Water   400     „ 

7.— Htvboqvdiovi 

I>>TKU>PKB. 

Hydroqainone    5  gnn*. 

Wm*  200     „ 

VoUmm.   meta- 
bisnlphite...    4     „ 

10 

10 

100 

— 

— 

— 

55 

10 

Caaabe  loda. . .  50  grma. 
Sod.  lolphite    50     „ 
Water  400     „ 

Jlj/droquinoM  Solutiotu 

comiit  of 
OydroqaiDone  10  grma. 

Water    250     „ 

Sod.  Bolphite     25     „ 

10 

— 

3S 

75 

— 

55 

7 

HTdroqainone    5  arms. 

Water   125     „ 

Jfela-bisiilphite 
Potus S     „ 

10 

— 

36 

75 

— 

— 

56 

8 

Hydroqomone     5  gmis. 
Waier   200    „ 

bianlphito  .     4    „ 

10 

— 

26 

75 

— 

— 

75 
25 

12 

Jlydroqoiiione   10  grma. 

\V»ter  250    „ 

Kjd.  au'phite .    25    „ 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

s 

3 

35 
85 

75 

— . 

— 

ih 

Ujrdroqainoiie     5  grma. 

Water 125    „ 

I'otaas.  mete- 

bisolpbite  .      3    „ 

73 

— 

— 

40 

50 
27 
86 

5 

Hydroqaiuone     5  grms. 

Water 200    „ 

i'oUtK.  meta- 
bisnlpbite  .      4     „ 

3 

96 

75 

— 

— 

8 

HydroqoiooDe   lOgrmsJ 

Water 250     „ 

8od.ralj>hite.    26    „ 

86 
38 

35 

— 

75 

5i 

Hydroqainone     5  gtvas. 

Water 125     „ 

Foteaa.  meta- 
biaalphite  .     2    „ 

— 

75 

6i 

Hydroqaiuone     5  grma. 

Water  200    „ 

foteaa.  meta- 
Uatilphite  .     4    „ 

— 

75 

— 

72 

10 

FORMULA. 


Hydroquinone    10  grms. 

Water 250    „ 

Sod.  sulphite.    25     „ 


Hydroquinone     5  grms. 

Water 125     „ 

Potass,   meta- 
bisnlphite  .      2     „ 


Hydroquinone     5  grms. 

Water 200    „ 

Potass,  meta- 
bisnlpbite  .      4    „ 


Hydroquinone   10  grms. 

Water  250    „ 

Sod.  sulphite.    25    „ 


Hydroquinone     5  grms, 

Water  125     „ 

Potass,  meta- 

bisulphite  .      2     „ 


Hydroquinone     5  gi  ms. 

Water 200    „ 

Potass,   meta- 

bisulphite  .      4     „ 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


it 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


ligV 


=  "■72     'SS  ;  o. 

Is*"- '  ^^.  I U 

•^e.    to    £,£ 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


15 


16 


47 


30 


40 


64 


ii 

If 
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EuGEN  HiMLY,  Captain  (retired). 


THE  ACTINOGBAPH. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  Mr- 
V.  C.  Driffield  read  a  paper  upon  the  actinograph,  an  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Hurler  and  himself  for  calculating  photographic  exposures. 

He  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  diiBculties  the  photographer  has  to 
encounter  lies  in  correctly  estimating  his  exposure.  The  fluctuations  of 
the  Ught  throughout  ^the  year,  and  again  throughout  the  day,  are  so 
great  that  they  cannot  be  adequately  allowed  for  unless  some  reliable 
data  are  at  hand.  Again,  the  great  variety  in  the  speeds  of  plates  pre- 
sents a  very  serious  compUcation. 

The  actinograph  is  the  outcome  of  an  effort  to  reduce  exposure  to 
system,  and  to  put  the  speed  of  plates  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

After  many  attempts  Dr.  Hurter  succeeded  in  constructing  an  actino- 
meter,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  only  existing  means  of  rapidly  and 
accurately  measuring  diflused  daylight.  One  form  of  this  instrument  is 
self-recording,  and  for  upwards  of  a  year  they  took,  by  means  of  it,  daily 
diagrams  of  the  light,  tluree  of  which  were  shown  on  the  screen.  From 
these  diagrams  they  learnt  that  though  the  light  fluctuates  considerably, 
these  fluctuations  are  limited  deviations  from  a  certain  mean  value. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  exposures  from  the  actinometer 
readings,  they  made  use  of  a  specially  constructed  logarithmic  slide  rule, 
and  the  actinograph  is  simply  this  slide  rule  with  this  difference,  that  the 
light  value,  instejid  of  being  ascertained  from  the  actinometer,  is  ascer- 
tained from  a  specially  constructed  light  diagram  which  records  the  mean 
value  of  the  light. 

A  photograph  of  the  instrument  was  here  shown.  It  consists  of  a 
small  box  which  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  which  contains, 
suitably  mounted,  four  logarithmic  scales,  which  correspond  with  the 
light,  the  lens,  the  speed  of  the  plate,  and  the  exposure. 

The  light  scale  is  wrapped  round  a  cylinder,  and  in  contact  with  this 
is  a  slide  bearing  the  lens  and  exposure  scales,  and  fixed  in  a  particular 
position  is  the  speed  scale.  Sliding  between  the  exposure  and  speed 
scales  is  an  index  pointing  on  the  upper  edge  to  Ave  dilierent  exposures, 
and  on  the  lower  edge  to  the  speed  ot  the  plate. 

Tlie  light  scale  records  the  value  of  the  light  from  hour  to  hour 
throughout  the  year  by  means  of  a  system  of  curves,  each  curve  giving 
the  value  of  the  Ught  for  a  particular  hour.  The  unit  ot  light  is  so 
chosen  that  in  places  where  the  sun  culminates  in  the  zenith  tlie  bright 
test  light  is  100  units.  One  actinograph  degree  of  light  is,  therefore,  the 
i}^  part  of  the  brightest  diffused  light  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  lens  scale  allows  for  the  differences  in  the  construction  of  lenses, 
and  for  the  various  ratios  of  aperture  to  focal  length. 

Tlie  exposure  scale  indicates  directly  exposures  ranging  from  j",  of  a 
second  to  one  minute. 
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Tkt  tpted  teaU. — In  speftking  o(  this  Male  the  aathor  called  attention 
to  the  preaaing  need  of  some  idwitiflfl  and  ntiafactory  method  of  oom- 
paring  the  rapiditaea  of  different  plates,  and  laid  that  Dr.  Harter  and  he 
bad  endaarooivl  to  meet  this  need  bj  adopting  as  a  anit  of  speed  the 
length  of  time  leqniied  to  produce  oimo  the  plate  a  definite  result. 
They  call  that  plate  speed  one,  which  in  one  second,  with  one  degree  of 
light,  psodoeea  under  certain  other  conditions  a  satisfacitosy  landscape 
oegatire  possessing  a  certain  definite  ratio  of  density  between  foccgroond 
and  akjr ;  and  a  plate  which  yields  tbs  same  result  ander  the  same  cir- 
cnmstaooes  in  the  ,  U  P*'t  of  >  seeood  woold  be  said  to  be  speed  100. 
The  speeds  indicated  on  the  aetinograph  range  from  0'3  op  to  300.  0-5 
is  aboot  the  spaed  of  a  wet  plate,  ana  50  is  about  the  speed  of  the  most 
rapid  plate  so  tar  made. 

The  short  scale  sliding  between  the  exposure  and  speed  aealea,  and 
pointing  on  ana  edge  to  five  different  exposures,  serves  to  allow  for 
Tsriations  in  the  light  doe  simply  to  atmospneric  conditions.  The  single 
mark  on  the  lower  edge,  termed  the  "  spssd  index,"  is  placed  opposite 
the  speed  of  the  particular  plate  about  to  ba  expoeed. 

The  author  here  made  some  remarks  bdosi  dsretspaienL  Ha  said  that 
it  is  popularly  supposed  that  a  great  deal  ean  be  dona  in  deralopinent  to 
modify  the  effect  of  faulty  exposure.  Careful  espemnanta  made  to  decide 
the  question,  however,  show  that  this  eootrol  onring  dsTafcunnent  is,  to 
a^  the  least  of  it,  greatly  exaggerated.  A  technically  perwet  negative 
ean  only  be  prodao«d  by  a  correct  lipoaare.  The  efleet  of  abnormal 
additions  of  alkali  is  merely  to  haatsn  dsralapaant,  and  erentnally  to 
fog  the  plate,  and  the  aftaet  of  abnormal  rfditiciis  of  a  bronida  is  simply 
to  letard  derclopment.  and  erentnally  to  pferaat  it  altogether. 

The  author  ptoeeeded  to  show,  with  ths  aid  o(  the  lantern,  how  correct 
eiposorss  are  calrmlated  by  means  of  the  aetiaograpfa,  and  how  the  speed 
of  plalea  is  ascertained  by  the  photogiMiliar  himself.  He  also  drew 
attention  to  the  variations  neeeasary  in  Iha  light  diagrams  for  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  several  of  whieh  be  exhibited.  Aetinographs  are  oon- 
strusted  for  aqy  latitoda  north  or  south  of  Iha  aqoator  at  intervals  of 
two  and  a  half 


BBAUMAKOB  AND  CHABNWOOO  F0BK8T. 


LoQf&bofoaai, 


Taa  outdoor  maatingi  o<  ear  nuBtaiBWS  pbotographie  soniatiai  are, 
perhaps,  tha  moat  Mtjorabla  part  ot  Ihiir  proeeediaga,  sa|iniiallj  whan 
tba  weather  ia  tavoarable ;  but  U  waa  moal  aggrmvatiag  daring  the  latter 
part  U  May,  preventing  many  membaia  of  the  Derby  Photographic 
Society  from  eending  in  their  names  to  join  tha  expsditum  of  tha  1st  of 
Jona.  Our  dartinatinn  was  Baaamanor.  The  day  tumad  out  all  that 
eoold  ba  desired,  Mva  a  little  too  moeh  wind.  We  travelled  by  rail  to 
■d  waitiag  ior  as  a  eootingaat  of  the 
MMiia,  W*  4ro*a  ia  bnkaa  thnMgh  tha 
I  tha  flM  old  aboirii  aad  aaanaratlvaiy  new  Oramnar 
School  and  pcatty  flsnteteiy,  and  ware  soon  bowliac  along  Iha  old  LoadM 
«0keh-ra*l 

Baton  reathtna  Qaora,  of  hunting  icdowb,  we  tomsd  sharply  to  the 
right,  and  trottad  Bertily  up  a  lovely  lane  with  overhanging  trees  and 
flowor-baapsiaUad  baaka  and  faadfsa,  aad  SMoy  a  peep  of  the  paatoral 
eouBtar  om  Mm  stdSL  Tba  baib  wind  fcom  Chamwood  tcnti,  ladaa 
with  Iha  seent  of  hawtbon,  mat  oa,  aad  waa  vsiy  aitioTabia,  for  tha 
•ttacnooo  was  hot  and  sonny,  the  sky  a  ioToljr  Mas  dappiad  ovar  with 
light  eomnlos  clouds.  Ptaaaatly  we  eama  to  a  lodge  emboweiad  in  trace 
and  flaekad  with  sanafaine.  We  torn  down  the  trim  carriage  drive  soon 
tp  Sad  oorsrlves  landed  at  the  aoath.«ast  troot  of  Beanmanor. 

A  boat  of  eamaras  were  soon  rigfid  n,  bat  only  a  few  of  oar  party 
taaklcd  this  viaw,  for  the  son  waa  dkiMH  ocarty  in  front  of  as  and 
behind  Ihe  boOding.  The  mambara  sooaaiaparaed  in  different  ways, 
aaah  ooa  ehoodng  hia  own  pat  subiaet.  Tba  horsee  were  sent  roond  to 
tha  staUaa  to  net  whBs  w«  gat  bati  at  work.  Many  of  na  went  to 
iMfaet  and  photograph  an  old  eoadt,  ana  of  tha  Hons  of  the  piaea,  and 
ttia  was  a  grsat  disappointoiant,  tor  wa  ioaad  tha  lombaring,  ptetaraaqua 
da  lUi^  of  1740  bod  had  a  sneU  boOdiat  ptoead  orsr  it,  opaa  at  oaa 
rida  aad  oaa  sad.  with  bagi  Witk  piUaia  aattiag  iato  tha  viaw  so  that  it 


eoald  oot  be  taken  aatfa*  aaaapthig  •  vary  araeh  foraahorlanad  view  from 
the  front.  Tlirse  or  toor  aaasraa  wwa  at  work  oa  Ihia  objeet,  but  we 
fear  the  resulta  will  not  ba  varj  satisfaetcry.  Wheeling  it  out  into  the 
light  and  tnt  from  the  obetneliaas  was  oat  of  tha  qoeation— it  was  tike 
*  lertoisa  ia  iU  shell,  snd  it  is  doobtfol  it  iu  wonn.«ataa  eondition  would 
have  stood  it  either.  Never  mind,  there  were  plenty  of  sweat  pietiuas  all 
arooad— a  handaoin*.  though  modatn  hooae,  a  charming  gaidea  with 
graaey  terraoee  and  all  the  adjuneU  that  wealth  and  tasta  eaa  supply,  a 
preUy  park  with  nebia  avcnasa  of  aaeiMil  tnaa,  and  tkaadoM  to  ramble 
where  we  would  and  taka  away  amtUag  wa  nlsassd— oa  oar  plates. 

Beaamanor  is  aboot  ioar  aulas  inm  hwnfilsMiwuh  Btattaa.  The  park 
is  aneteot.  the  fine  Jaoobeaa  booaa  madam  (1847),  and  staada  on  tha  site 
of  sariisr  sttaeturts.    Tha  laat  MIdfa«  waa  in  tha  Italian  stylo  aad  of 


ao  gnat  beauty.    The  An*  boaae  h«a,  datina  from  a  remote  period,  woe 
"  moated  loand  with  a  fair  aad  dear  Mial*— it  had  a  doable  moat  in 


family  has  ever  lived  without  ostentation,  their  motto  "  Firtm  omnia, 
nobilitat."  The  knight  mentioned  above  was  uncle  and  guardian  to  the 
celebrated  Robert  Herrick,  author  of  the  "  lUtperidt'."  We  were  shown 
some  of  the  rooms,  the  noble  entrance  hall  with  its  grand  carved  stair- 
case and  great  stained  window  of  glowing  glass.  Here  we  saw  what  must 
surely  be  the  champion  of  chairs  cut  from  the  solid  trunk  of  an  oak 
which  measured  thirty-seven  feet  in  circumference  ! 

Now  all  had  done  aud  seen  all  we  could,  the  party  shouldered  their 
cameras  and  wended  their  way  through  the  park  and  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Woodhouse  adjoining,  where  the  same  order  and  neatness 
prevail.  The  cottages  are  of  the  local  stone  of  the  forest,  irregular  pieces 
of  slaty-looking  rock  of  all  colours,  with  pretty  porches  and  gables. 
Climbing  planU  add  to  their  beauty,  and  well-kept  gardens,  with  many  a 
lilac  and  laburnum,  the  background  filled  in  with  great  trees,  complete 
such  scenes  as  we  love  to  see  reproduced  on  our  magic  plates.  Only  a 
few  shots  were  made  here,  for  was  not  tea  ordered  a  mile  further  on  at 
Woodhouse  Eaves  ?  Arrived  there,  however,  we  found  so  large  a  number 
was  not  expected,  so  we  had  to  wait  awhile ;  and  the  time  was  well  spent 
in  taking  views  of  this  pietnresque  part  of  the  forest,  the  principal  object 
being  the  church  perched  on  a  high  rock  with  a  yawning  cavern  at  its 
foot.  Many  interesting  rambles  miglit  be  made  from  this  village  to 
Swithland,  to  Beacon  Hill,  Ulverscroft  I'riory,  Bardon  Hill,  the 
Mooastery,  and  other  places  ol  note  in  Chamwood  Forest. 

Tea  ready,  we  filled  two  great  tables  and  emptied  tliem  as  well  by 
next  filhng  ourselves  with  the  delicious  ham  and  eggs— nothing  like 
carrying  a  camera  aboot  to  develop  an  appetite.  Our  brakes  now  came 
up  from  Beanmanor  fdrna,  aad  a  return  ride  in  the  cool  ereniDg,  with  an 
enjoyable  saioka  on  tba  wj,  soon  brought  us  to  Loughborough  iStation 
again,  wheia  each  society  had  to  part  with  promises  of  future  meetings— 
the  next  one  at  dear  old  Haddon  Hall.  As  we  neared  Derby  the  sunset 
sky  was  a  revelation  of  beaoty  such  as  would  have  driven  lluskin  into 
raptures.  We  cannot  put  that  glorious  scene  into  words,  so  we  give  it  up. 
Here  is  Derby  Station  where  we — stop !  Bichaiu)  Keens. 


fact  Hsra  eaaa  to  rssUa  Sb  WtUaa  Haniek,  BHiabath's  ambaaaador 
to  TurksT,  to  whom  H  waa  traarfatrsd  by  the  eslabralad  Bar!  of  Eases, 
who  bald  it  by  Isass  fmn  tha  qoaaa.  Saee  that  time  it  has  passed 
through  the  bands  of  savon  or  dght  pWa  William  Herricks,  for  the 


PHOTO-MICKOGBAPHY.  • 
I  OSS  an  excellent  long-focus  bellows  camera  made  by  Messrs.  George 
Maaoa  A  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  the  focussing  screen  end  of  which  racks  oat, 
aad  not  the  front  of  it,  which  Utter  plan  condemns  a  camera  for  the 
porpose  of  photo- micrograph  v.  This  camera  I  always  fasten  with  two 
screws  to  the  platform  of  my  bench,  as  one  serew  alone  would  not  suffice 
to  prevent  lateral  displaoameat,  especially  when  the  front  of  the  dark 
slide  is  being  drawn  out.  To  pravent  any  vibrations  of  the  dark  slide 
containing  the  sanailive  plate  during  exposnrc,  I  screw  four  stays  of  brass 
to  the  front  aad  to  tba  ba«k  of  the  camera,  which  stays  are  firmly  screwed 
against  two  iron  rails  running  alongside  of  the  platform.  In  the  place  of 
the  rising  front  I  place  a  front  having  a  wide  square  box  attached  to  it, 
which  contains  s  shutter  for  timing  tha  exposure.  The  eyepiece  end  of 
the  microaeopa  body  or  tba  projection  eyepiece  is  inserted  through  a 
round  opening  into  the  treat  of  this  box,  and  the  light-tight  connexion 
batwaea  eamera  and  microaeopa  is  affected  by  means  of  a  flanged  tube, 
iHiieb  is  lined,  and  wbooe  floass  ia  taead  with  black  velvet,  and  which 
aHdas  over  the  body  of  Ihe  mieroaeope.  Now  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant, nay  indispensable,  adjuoct  to  a  photo-mierographic  outfit,  and 
one  of  which  almost  every  eamera  should  be  possessed,  especially  those 
for  copying  or  for  photographing  dimlyUt  interion,  and  that  is,  besides 
the  ordinary  thcnasing  seraen  containing  ground  glass,  one  other  such 
screen  eoolaining  alaar  gjaaa.  It  is  needlMS  to  say  that  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  thaaa  fnrnaslng  loraaaa  most  logister  exactly  with  tlie  film  side 
of  tha  ssnsillsed  plate.  Tha  light  on  wa  screen,  when  images  under 
hi^  powen  are  projaeted  on  it,  becomes  so  feeble  that  these  images  are 
no  tonger  visible  through  the  groimd  sorfsce,  nor  are  they  visible  on  the 
clear  glass  sereen  nnleas  wa  place  an  eyepiece  or  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphan'  foeoaaing  glaaa  upon  it,  which  has  its  focus  in  the  plane  of  that 
sUa  of  the  screen  whieh  is  turned  towards  the  microeoope.  With  this 
arraagament  the  image  on  the  cluir  screen  appears  as  distinct  and 
luminous  ss  it  would  if  simply  viewed  in  the  microscope,  and  all  difficulty 
about  fcicoiaing  nnder  high  powers  vanishes.  The  clear  glass  screen 
serves  simply  as  a  support  in  the  proper  place  for  the  focussing  glass. 
A  wooden  seraen  vrith  a  number  of  holes  for  placing  an  eyepiece  in  it  is 
someliaias  employed  for  viewing  the  image,  but  this  plan  is  not  so  good 
as  tba  clear  glaas  seraen.  Witlioat  such  a  clear  glass  screen  all  focussing 
with  mieroaeopieal  preeirtou  baeomes  mere  ohanea  work.  Tliere  is  an. 
other  reason  wbidi  oflaa  rendera  the  useof  a  dear  gUas  screen  imperative, 
and  that  is  when  we  i^Mtogiaph  by  monochromatic  blue  light  in  order  to 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possiUa,  any  residue  of  chromatic  aberration  of  the 
objective,  and  to  increase  iU  resolving  power.  The  image  in  this  case 
becomes  far  fainter  than  when  projected  by  white  light  on  the  focussing 
scrsen.  Monoehroaatio  blue  light  is  obtained  by  placing  suitable  blue 
gissass  bstween  Om  aoaroe  of  light  and  the  object  to  be  photographed, 
or  a  small  glaas  tank  flUad  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of 
eopper,  whiuaolntion  must  have  been  filtered ;  such  a  tank  is  often  called 
the  cupro-ammonia  cell.  The  employment  of  monochromatic  blue  light 
is  especially  to  be  reoommeaded  for  low  powera  which  are  not  corrected 
*  Coododed  f.om  |iac«  368. 
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hr  pholoBT«phy.  htcAtite  In  thcM  the  dUr«eDOM  of  Tisoal  md  chemical 
kmut  grmta  th»n  iu  the  liigber  poweta.  These  differences  have  to  be 
MMiltinsil  bT  •  Domber  oi  tmU  tor  the  different  objectwea,  and  have  to 
b«  noted,  to  that  tha  photo-mieracnplMr  knows  in  future  how  many  turns 
of  hit  flM  •djattmcDt  the  objw^  hM  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  object 
■Her  the  thanMSt  poadble  Tisible  inu«e  baa  been  obtained  on  the  screen 
in  Older  to  leoare  a  ahurp  ohemieal  imaee  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Most 
■odm  oMeetma  are  corrected  for  photography,  and  m  Uie  apochro- 
BMliw  the  Tiaibla  and  the  ohemioal  foci  coincide,  so  that  they  give  as 
riHrp  4Thtr"'*ti'  inagee  by  white  light  as  by  monochromatic  blue  light. 

I  h«Te  BOW  arrired  at  the  last  pwt  of  my  notes,  which  deals  with  the 
■wriw  operandi  ol  taking  photo-micrograpbic  negatives,  and  which  I 
porpoM  to  illojtrate  by  photographing  a  microecopical  object.  As  I  am 
addressing  the  members  of  the  OUagow  Photographic  Association,  among 
whoa  ai«  many  of  the  foremost  prdresaional  and  amateur  photographers 
ol  the  West  ol  Scotland,  and  as  m  the  development  of  the  latent  image 
the  lame  rules  obtain  as  in  copying  or  in  anyl  other  .branch  of  photo- 
graphy, it  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  and  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  my  subject.  Should,  however,  any  of  my 
b««r«rs  not  be  acquainted  with  photography,  and  desire  to  give  photo- 
mioogTaphy  a  trial,  he  will  do  weU  to  get  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Jenning's  Uttle 
httiidbook  on  photo- micrography. 

The  illumination  of  the  object  having  been  carefully  arranged,  the 
ttble  carrying  the  microscope  is  turned  so  that  the  axis  of  the  latter 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  camera.  I  then  raise  three  screws  to 
support  and  fix  the  turntable,  and  make  the  light-tight  connexion  by 
means  of  the  flanged  tube.  I  focus  next  the  image  as  sharply  as  pos- 
rible  on  the  ground-glass  screen,  and  after  that  on  the  clear-glasa  screen, 
and  abut  off  the  light  by  means  of  the  shutter  in  the  camera  front.  This 
done,  I  insert  the  dark  slide  containing  the  sensitive  plate,  draw  out  the 
front,  and  after  all  vibrations  have  subsided,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
hM  come  to  rest,  I  make  the  exposure,  observing  during  this  time  all 
poaaiUe  precautions  against  the  slightest  vibrations.  The  exposure  com- 
pleted I  close  the  camera  by  means  of  the  shutter,  push  in  the  front  of 
the  plate  carrier,  and  proceed  to  development  in  the  dark  room. 

The  length  of  exposure  in  photo-micrography  is  of  quite  the  same  im- 
portance as  in  any  other  branch  of  photography,  and  upon  it  depends 
«dii«fly  the  vigour  of  the  resulting  negative ;  but  the  latitude  in  the  time 
ol  ezpoenre  by  artificial  light  is  relatively  considerable.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  deiSnite  rule  for  calculating  tbe  requisite  time  of  exposure,  as 
this  is  influenced  by  many  factors — such  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
light;  by  ita  distance  from  the  object;  by  the  condenser,  its  focus,  aperture, 
and  position ;  by  the  thickness,  nature,  and  colour  of  the  object ;  by  the 
objective,  the  eyepiece,  and  its  distance  from  the  screen ;  by  the  degree 
of  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  used ;  by  the  nature  and  power  of  the  deve- 
loper, lie. ,  so  that  there  is  here  any  amount  of  scope  for  exercising  our 
q>ecnlative  faculties,  and  any  amount  of  chances  of  going  wrong.  Ex- 
perience teaches  one  sooner  or  later  to  estimate  the  required  time  of  ex- 
posure from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  luminosity  of  the  image  on 
the  focussing  screen.  Dr.  E.  C.  Bonsfield  has  pubUshed  a  brochure  en- 
titled A  Guide  to  the  Science  of  Photo-micrography,  and  in  it  is  given  a 
scale  or  table  to  find  the  time  of  exposure  under  diJIerent  circumstances, 
and  which  table  is  based  on  the  visibility  of  the  figures  on  Wamerke's 
sensitometer  under  the  same  illumination  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  screen  as  the  gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  known  scale  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  either  as  stated  by  the 
maker  or  tested  by  the  same  sensitometer. 

Begarding  the  choice  of  the  plates,  the  wet  collodion  plate  must  be 
ranked  as  the  first,  judging  from  the  results  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
under  proper  treatment,  but  unless  we  can  photograph  by  sunlight,  the 
exposures,  especially  under  high  powers,  become  very  much  prolonged 
and  often  impossible.  I  have  had  to  give,  by  lamplight,  as  much  as  half 
an  hour's  exposure  when  using  so  low  a  power  as  a  one-inch  objective. 

use  now  only  dry  gelatino-bromide  plates,  preferring,  of  course,  thickly 
coated  ones,  rich  m  silver,  and  of  great,  but  not  of  the  greatest,  rapidity. 
I  only  use  the  slow  plates  when  photographing  with  the  lowest  powers  of 
the  microscope,  and  when  I  aim  at  great  density.  Among  the  plates  I 
have  used  moet  I  can  recommend  the  North  British  plates,  owing  to  their 
great  lensitiveneas  and  the  great  density  and  contrasts  they  are  capable 
of  giving.  I  aleo  use  Paget's  and  Thomas's,  but  of  late  I  have  used 
many  Ilford  plates,  which  I  have  found  remarkably  uniform  and  good. 
Nor  must  I  forget  the  isochromatic  plates,  which  are  especially  serviceable 
when  photographing  objecU  with  great  actinic  colour  contrasts,  such  as 
Woe  and  red,  or  brown.  Dr.  Roderick  Zeiss  recommends  those  of  Perutz. 
I  have  also  photographed  on  Eastman's  stripping  fihns  with  good  results. 
•J  1.?*'°'°'^''  *°  ^  °*®^  '°'  photo-micrography  ought  to  possess  con- 
jBoerable  latitude  and  power,  such  as  those  containing  pyro  and  ammonia, 
but  I  pefer  a  developer  containing  pyro  and  a  large  proportion  of  sulphite 
of  lodinm,  which  is  powerful  and  suits  many  brands  of  plates.  In  develop- 
ing a  negative  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  for  wliich  it  is 
intended,  whether  for  printing  positives  on  paper,  or  for  lantern  trans- 
I»rencies;  for  the  latter  the  negative  must  be  vigorous,  leaving,  if  possible, 
the  ground  black.  Negatives  of  photo-micrographs  ought  not  to  be  re- 
touched, as  otherwise  they  might  lose  their  scientific  value  and  their 
character  of  truth.  Intensification  or  reduction  of  the  negative  are,  as 
stated  ah-eady,  the  only  changes  permissible  under  certain  circumstances  • 


the  former  enables  ns  often  to  dispense  with  that  difficult  and  wearisome 
process,  the  blocking-out  of  the  ground  by  means  of  Chinese  ink  and  black 
varnish,  generally  resorted  to  in  negatives  for  lantern  transparencies  ia 
order  to  obtain  in  the  latter  a  ground  of  clear  glass.  As  pictures,  such 
transparencies  may  be  very  satisfactory,  as  the  object  photographed  may  be 
printed  to  any  depth  desired,  but  at  the  same  time  tlie  clue  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  object  is  thereby  lost,  for  the  most  pellucid  object  can  be 
made  to  appear  as  possessed  of  great  thickness  and  substance. 

Begarding  the  size  of  the  plates  which  are  most  suitable  for  photo- 
micrographic  negatives,  it  is  held  that  it  is  on  the  whole  wiser  to  take 
sharp  small  negatives  and  quarter  and  half-plate  sizes,  and  to  enlarge  these 
afterwards,  instead  of  taking  large  direct  photographs,  if  large  prints  are 
required. 

As  a  photo-micrograph  should  possess  all  the  detail  which  we  can 
secure  on  one  plate,  it  is  obvious  that  for  printing  positives  a  smooth 
paper  ought  to  be  chosen  instead  of  one  with  a  rough  surface.  The 
making  of  transparent  positives  for  the  lantern  is  now  a  pleasant  and 
easy  task  if  we  possess  good  and  suitable  negatives  and  such  excellent 
lantern  plates  as  Thomas's,  Mawson  &  Swan's,  Fry's,  &c.  No  positive 
can,  microscopically  speaking,  render  all  the  finest  detail  of  the  negative, 
and  in  some  cases  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  show  the  latter  on 
the  screen  instead  of  the  former. 

I  have  said  nothing  yet  regarding  the  objects  which  may  be  photo- 
graphed by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  suffice  it  to  say  that  comparatively 
lew  specimens  or  mounted  objects  will  give  good  photographs,  either  in 
consequence  of  too  great  colour  contrasts,  or  of  unevenness  of  sections,  or 
of  uneven  imbedding  in  the  mounting  medium,  or  of  too  great  opacity,  &e. 
Microscopical  objects  jxjssess  often  very  transparent,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  or  less  opaque  parts  apart  from  their  colour  contrasts,  and  so 
it  is  in  such  cases  unavoidable  that  the  transparent  parts  appear  greatly 
overexposed,  and  the  opaque  parts  greatly  underexposed  in  the  negative, 
and  unless  this  defect  can  be  corrected  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  iso- 
chromatic plates,  there  seems  no  other  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  Live 
objects  have  to  be  photographed  by  the  use  of  the  so-called  instantaneous' 
shutters  and  a  powerful  light.  In  this  case  a  finder  will  be  found 
extremely  useful,  which  is  a  separate  microscope  body  carrying  an  eye- 
piece, into  which  the  image  is  reflected  by  means  of  a  small  prism,  so 
that  the  operator  can  seize  the  favourable  moment  when  the  moving- 
object  is  in  the  field  of  view. 

With  these  remarks  I  bring  my  notes  to  a  conclusion,  trusting  that  they 
may  induce  some  of  you  to  begin  and  pursue  photo-micrography,  and  that 
they  may  assist  others  practising  this  most  useful  and  fascinating  branch 
of  photography  already  in  overcoming  some  of  the  difficulties  besetting 
then:  path.  Adolf  Schulze,  F.E.S.E.,  F.E.M.S. 

After  Mr.  Schulze  had  read  his  paper,  he  photogiaphed  the  proboscis  of 
a  blow-fly  on  an  Ilford  half  plate,  and  subsequently  showed  some  sixty 
lantern  transparencies  of  microscopic  objects  by  means  of  the  limelight 
on  the  screen.  These  transparencies  Mr.  Schulze  had  printed  from  liis 
negatives,  and  the  subjects  embraced  botanical,  entomological,  and 
physiologicallspecimens,  crystals,  minerals,  and  starches  photographed  by 
polarised  light,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  diatoms  photographed  under 
high  powers. 


CUBEENT  COMMENTS. 
Shadowless  Mounts. 
In  a  recent  answer  to  a  correspondent,  in  which  F.  E.  Fisher  wishes  to' 
know  how  to  avoid  shadows  with  cut-out  mounts  under  glass  on  photo- 
graphs mounted  iu  optical  contact  on  glass,  your  answer  is,  "It  cannot 
be  done."  I  think  it  can.  Try  it  in  this  way  : — Do  not  use  a  purchased 
cut-out  mount,  but,  rather,  take  a  good  mounting  board  of  the  shade  you 
wish,  and  of  any  thickness  up  to  "  twelve-sheet"  (the  thicknesses  are  given 
always  in  sheets,  although  they  may  be  pulp  boards),  and  cut  it  to  size 
and  shape,  but  instead  of  cutting  the  bevil  at  the  angle  of  from  45°  to 
75°,  as  is  usually  the  case, — 


Gla.s! 


Photograph 

make  the  bevil  at  a  much  more  acute  angle,  say  from  20°  to  25°  from  the 
horizontal  line, — 

1  Tom  I 


l_ 


Photograph 

This,  if  skilfully  done,  will,  it  will  be  seen,  thoroughly  obviate  the  cast 
shadow  given  by  the  steeper  bevils  most  usually  adopted  in  the  "  manu- 
factured shop  mounts." 

Oethoohbomatism  versus  Colottr  Scbeeks. 

Like  our  old  friend,  "Free  Lance,"  I  have  tried  the  interposition  of 

coloured  screens  in  almost  all  kinds  of  ways,  but  as  I  do  not  remember 

having  seen  some  of  the  methods  adopted  put  on  record,  they  may  be 

explained  as  being  useful  and  easily  accomplished,  and  probably  they  will 
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te  iww  to  many.  There  ue  now  to  be  got  in  the  mmrket  brown  jwper 
tabei  of  ell  lixea,  bat  if  th^  on  not  be  eecilT  got  they  ue  very  simply 
made  by  pasting  the  paper  roond  a  mandril  of  tae  proper  size  and  leaving 
it  till  dry.  Make  or  get  one  just  the  lise  ot  the  cap  of  the  lens  which  is 
being  used  both  in  diameter  and  length,  then  take  a  piece  of  stoat 
mooDting  board  of  rather  larger  size  than  the  external  dimeter,  and  on 
this  draw  a  circle  8li|;htl;  smaller,  ta^  OIM-Iaarth  of  an  inch  all  roond, 
which  eat  oat  and  imooUi  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  opening,  then  sqnare 
and  glue  the  brown  paper  eap  on  thia,  naping  an  equal  margin  all 
loandT  When  dry,  eat  off  and  smooth  the  ^are  moanting  board  and 
smooth  it  off  neatly,  then  give  it  a  eoat  of  dead  size  blaek,  or  stain  it 
with  ink,  or  blacken  it  in  any  other  eonveaient  way,  and,  when  dry, 
having  your  sheet  of  coloured  gelatine  (this  ean  be  had  in  almost  every 
ooloor;  ready,  slightly  damp  the  annolar  ring  which  will  be  in  front  of 
tlM  aap  and  press  it  on  the  gelatine,  straining  it  so  that  it  is  left  quite 
ti^andflat.  This  will  give  a  ttaasiiaient  eap  lor  the  lens  of  any  desired 
ooleorto  be  used  as  a  coloar  sereen. 

knnthmr  wav,  aod  a  very  handy  one  ior  «qp«rimental  pnrpoaes,  is  to 
make  a  similar  cap,  bat  keeping  Om  ootaide  size  of  the  monnting 
board  oonaidenbly  la^er,  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  square,  and  on  the 
lop  and  bottom  edges  of  thia  form  with  strips  ot  moanting  board,  of  the 
proper  thidmaaa,  a  rabbet  and  cheek  kept  aofflciently  loose  to  allow  pieoea 
ot  oaloaad  glaaa  to  slip  along  easily,  iost  aa  laDlam  slides  do.  It  will  be 
easily  seen  Uiat  by  thiamethodaay  kmd  of  transparent  screen  of  eoloored 
glaaa,  or  of  plain  plate  glaaa,  with  eoUodion  tinted  to  any  shade  by  such 
of  the  eoal  tar  dyes  as  are  tohihle  in  spirits  of  wine,  can  be  naed  and  ex- 
perimantad  with. 

The  latter  form  of  cap  was  foond  to  be  b7  tar  the  handiest,  as  any 
and  avanr  shade  ean  be  twted  with  the  oriioMT  plalea  as  against  ortho- 
efartmade  ansa  for  the  same  cUss  of  work.  Thij  have  beat  so  teated, 
and  Maaa  diay  a  earafnl  note  and  analyrfi  atij  be  ventured  npon  for  the 
baaiSt  of  yoor  raadsra. 

BianoMATS  Powmum  tM»  DiaaisB. 
Af  an  aid  to  the  farther  koowledga  of  thia,  perhapa  the  rseord  of  a 
aerare  ease,  the  paitieolars  of  which  I  penoBaDy  was  aeqnainted  with,  may 

be  of  soma  naa.    The  late  Mr.  D waa  a  keen  experimenter  with  the 

carbon  printing  pnMsas  whan  first  introdaeed,  aod  aa  be  was  nothing  if 


not  thocoagb,  he  did  arcnr  portion  of  tha  work  with  bis  own  bands  nntil 
r  ot  tha  wan.  Cnfortoaalafar  tor  him  he  waa  either  a  good 
t  lor  attaek,  or  tha  inajdiona  partialsa  passer!  more  eaaily  throogh 
biaakiailiaathaiafalhaiasiiBitarl7Mgiiarf,b«taoitwaa.  Ha  began  to 
ba  tiaaMsd  with  what  ha  dioagbt  le  m  yaoraisii,  bat  by  eonsoltation 
withbianadiealardriaar  ha  waandaead  to  think  it  ooe  of  the  forms  of 
aoema,  and  andarwant  tha  oaoal  mom  of  treatment  tor  this  painful  and 
annexing  dissaaa,  bat  it  was  all  of  no  aflaet  The  drving  of  the  skin, 
tha  uan-lika  aealea,  but  not  tha  red  raah,  ware  all  tiwra,  but  in  many 
aaaaa  tha  aeaha  wata  red  and  r*******  U  wlanded  even  to  and  over  tha 
^yscaadthiaeaatiaaadteaMavaaallMaMlit,  in  additioo  to  being  im- 
bsaiabla,vaalhoa^tobeiMBiaklak  Olii^  incapaeiutad  tor  boaineaa, 
be  waa  early  indoosd  to  try  aana  of  tha  (}arman  spaa  and  hatha,  and 
while  deiag  so  ecsisaHsd  aavaral  of  the  moal  eminent  pfayaieiaiia  of  that 
ooBBtty,  bat  with  little  aSaet,  tm  one  of  Iham  made  a  bold  goeaa  at  the 
Mdhiuuiate  aa  the  eaaae  of  the  malar^,  and  by  jndieioaa  treatment  for 
thia  he  waa  nlthwata^  wrad.  Tba  WAiaBMtaa  wan  not  than  naad  so 
largely,  or  their  qnawiaa  •»  wall  kaowB.  Tha  eaaa  lasted  ow  aighlaan 
aMBlha.  W.  H.  Oavom. 

♦ 

CAMERA  CLUB  COXFKKENCE  PAPERS. 

THE  UMTTS  OF  PUOTOURAVUBE. 

By  A.  Dawso*. 

Bavibo  bean  deeirsd  to  prmaio  a  paper  tm  photugiavuia— <■«. ,  the  pro- 
'—^—  ot  intaglio  pialea  m  haU  tooa  (althoagb  Una  sabjaata  and  mapa 
'  '    '     la  laapoBd  to  tba  beat  ability  that 


I  laMa  la  Oia  payer  la  kaap  to  tha  artMie  aapaat  of  tha  qoaation, 
and  so  ooiag  rather  to  point  oat  the  limits  of  the  saianoe  aa  I  have  ao 
often  soeoBDlsreJ  tbaaa.  Othars.  I  am  aware,  frequently  take  a  sort  of 
pride  in  tha  eapahilitiaa  of  the  method ;  bat  when  the  demands  ol  taste 
have  to  be  mat,  it  doaa  not  aOow  ooe  ataeh  time  to  think  of  anything  but 
bow  lo  aadatga  oar  ttU  of  work,  aad  bow  to  iaeieasa  oar  prodoetion 
witboatlaaiag^aality.  Bswahsrii^  tUt  waU-aot  aoppar  platea  aavar 
gav«  tha  rafter  otiapraaaioaa  that  waM  deeirsd  by  aagravan,  and  that 
alaal  plalia  ware  introdaeed  to  raoia^y  thia  defeet— then  isiiiamlfliig 
that  pbotogranue  ptatee  are  far  weaker  and  shallower  than  cvan  eopper 
engraved  platea— it  will  be  aaaa  that  there  was  much  to  be  done,  and 
thm  itill  is  mach  to  be  dooe,  to  maka  it  Berfect.  I  would  saggest  that 
tbs  makiag  of  a  Itoa  phutuMafaia  in  atwl  U 


be  kept  ia  mind  aa  tha  deti- 


. 1  aO  piatsi  aowadaya,  however  engraved,  ao  only 

that  they  ara  laada  of  aomr.  Bat  any  oaa  who  has  had  to  work  a  ^lata 
hard  knows  tha  grief  of  wearing  tha  praaiooa  film  of  iron  (or,  aa  it  is 
eaUad,  steal)  away.  This  piiilsiillin  eoat  is  tba  only  thing  that  makes 
pbotognme  a  poaaibility  for  book  ««k;  and  the  wearing  of  it  away  is 


the  one  great  hindrance  to  the  long  endarance  of  the  plates.  Partly  by 
reason  of  the  action  of  solvents  in  removing  it,  partly  by  incipient  wear 
when  it  gives  way,  the  second  coat  of  steel  ia  found  always  a  greater  load 
for  the  plate  to  pat  up  with  than  the  fiist — lights  are  smoother  and  darks 
are  more  levelled  down  to  one  uniform  shade.  This  power  or  endurance 
of  the  first  coat  of  steel  then  becomes  the  real  limit  of  the  number  of  fine 
first-class  prints  obtainable.  The  art  of  making  a  really  good  and  yet 
thin  steel  face  carries  a  deal  along  with  it  We  generally  reckon  500,  but 
often  1000  are  printed  oS  one  facing  before  it  gives  way. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  have  to  start  lu  this  tone,  but  it  is  really  necessary 
to  remove  the  common  impression  that  once  a  copper  plate  is  manu- 
factured an  infinite  number  of  the  finest  impressions  can  be  produced 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  art. 

Let  me  now  imagine  a  plate  from  Tamer's  Liber  Studiorumhetoie  yon, 
and  I  woald  say  that,  putting  aside  the  enormous  power  of  the  bitten 
outlines,  the  mellow  transparent  tones  are  what  we  have  to  get.  Be- 
member  that  these  plates  are  deeply  cat  into  the  copper  by  the  mezzotint 
tool,  which  cuts  sharper  amd  deeper  than  boles  made  by  chemical  means. 
The  resolt  is  that  a  transparent  ink  made  with  soft  coloar,  such  as 
bitumen  or  Vandyke  brown,  may  be  used  instead  of  black  and  burnt 
amber.  The  result  is  that  the  deep  plate  gives  a  much  softer  and  more 
glowing  print  than  we  do  with  oar  shallow  chemical  grains. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  by  all  my  power  convey  to  an  ordinary  onlooker 
an  idea  ot  the  great  widUi  and  depth  of  the  gulf  that  once  separated  the 
struggling  processist  from  the  technically  perfect  engraver  in  steel  or 
copper.  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  processist  knew  the  length  ot  the 
journey  before  him  he  woald  scarcely  have  desired  to  start  on  it. 

Bat,  instead  of  thia,  we  found  tlic  first  photogravure  or  the  first  relief 
photo  block,  swaggered  about  and  shown  all  over  the  plate  as  a  wonder 
and  a  thing  to  supersede  the  hand  entirely.  Now,  although  the  auto- 
matic methods  are  at  present  very  much  to  the  fore,  yet  it  is  chiefly  aa 
rivals.  Etching  has  made  giant  strides  beyond  all  our  early  anticipa- 
tions; scientific  skill  and  coltured  taste  have  placed  wood  engraving 
quite  on  the  platform  of  a  fine  art.  The  result  is  that,  although  pro- 
cessing ia  a  truculent  and  ever-watchful  rival,  it  is  kept  in  a  limited  field  ; 
and  whether  in  relief  or  intaglio,  I  am  quite  sore  that  human  mind  and 
skill,  having  brought  one  bruoh  out  of  nothing,  will  bring  the  other  out 
of  paat  shortonminga  to  future  exccUeaee  nndroimed  of  now. 

The  same  spirit  of  swagger  followed  the  first  good  results  of  photo- 
graphy, and  what  do  we  find  now? — simply  that  it  is  a  serviceable 
aamtant  to  art ;  but  no  artist  bailding  up  the  feeling  of  a  composition  bit 
by  bit,  line  by  line,  tone  by  tone,  with  centuries  of  work  and  the  labour 
of  great  gemus  piled  together  on  his  mind,  can  ever  get  more  than  a 
suageation  from  it.  It  ia  oertain  that  the  photograph  is  a  useful  help,  but 
it  u  no  snbatituta  for  art  So  it  is  oertain  that  photogravure  is  a  useful 
meana  of  prodooing  printa — probably  the  beat  means  devisable  for  making 
a  high  daaa  tacaimile ;  yet  the  artist  is  as  needful  as  ever,  and  tlie  man 
of  setanee  will  wait  upon  tha  artist,  and  the  artist  will  help  the  man  of 
n'i<«iKHi  Thua  the  earlier  idea  of  superseding  and  abolishing  an  old 
art  moat  be  given  up,  and  a  new  idea  of  oo-operation  to  a  single  end 
take  ita  piaoe. 

I  go  through  thaae  pointa  at  some  length  because  they  are  the  result  of 
my  own  laboriooa  and  energetic  efforta  to  produoe  art  by  processing. 
Tear  after  year  the  attaek  has  been  renewed,  but  though  processing  has 
advaaead.  it  haa  been  apparent  tliat  the  goal  advanced  also ;  and  tlrnt, 
though  I  «Mild  do  thinga  eaaily  that  the  hand  could  never  do  so  truly,  yet 
that  T««"  hand  guided  by  skill  and  taate  did  things  that  I  could  never 
eatsh  op  by  my  pmnaasing. 

Fsrhapa  the  prattiaat  point  in  photogravure  has  been  its  power  to 
rendertbe  texture  of  tba  aarfaoe  ot  the  picture  or  originaL  It  is  peculiar 
that  in  proportion  as  a  oopy  without  texture  is  employed,  such  as  a  silver 
print,  so  in  proportion  oms  it  become  difficult  to  make  a  plate  that 
pleaaas  the  eye.  If,  howarar,  instead  of  the  silver  print  we  use  the 
negative  from  which  it  waa  printed,  we  get  a  much  better  result— chiefiy 
in  this  case,  I  believe,  beeaaaa  the  print  on  paper  is  a  defective  original 
compared  with  tha  negative,  lU  tooea  being  leas  accurate,  and  its  outlines 
b^ng  a  little  tarred  ap  by  the  flbrea  ol  the  paper. 

But  it  we  Bake  a  plate  from  a  rough  wash  drawing,  it  is  quite  pleasing 
to  see  the  rough  paper  texture.  Now  take  a  silver  print  of  this  rough 
paper  aketeh,  and  it  immediately  looks  poor  in  comparison.  We  now  see 
that  the  photogravure  ia  eapable  in  things  where  the  photograph  is  weak, 
but  the  photograph  ia  strong  in  the  brilliant,  yet  tender,  reproduction  of 
natural  forms,  portraits,  Ae..  though  its  very  smoothness  and  perfectness 
unfit  it  for  many  purpoaea  of  art  reproduction.  This  being  so,  it  will  be 
well  to  push  each  art  along  the  line  that  it  has  shown  a  power  over,  and 
not  to  atrain  too  muoh  after  things  that  it  cannot  do. 

(To  Ik  cmtiaiud.) 


SHArrasBuar  Protoobapric  Sotut.— On  Friday  (this  evening),  at  half-past 
eight,  Mr.  Baker  wiU  give  a  paper  on  L>intrm  Slide  ilaking.   Visitors  mvited. 

Photocbaphic  Socmtt  or  Ob«at  BbitaW.— The  last  ordinary  meeting  for 
the  seMion  will  be  held  on  Tamlay  next,  June  11.  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery, 
6a,  Psll  Mall  East,  when  matters  of  interest  will  be  brought  forward. 
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;f orfign  |lotC0  anti  ftetojs. 

To  8oeM7  'or  the  Promotion  of  Photography  in  Berlin  has  recently 
bMB  lukTing  ft  good  dotl  of  diteoMion  about  the  origin  of  black  rims  m 
^  plataai  Aeoonling  to  Herr  StoU,  the  emplorment  of  soda  as  a  finer 
«M  to  MOM  wtant  to  Dliune,  bat  be  was  more  inclined  to  lay  the  trouble 
•I  th«  door  of  tb«  paper  in  which  the  pUtes  were  packed.  Herr  Vogel 
■ttriboted  the  omm  to  the  aotion  of  (nlphoroDS  acid  liberated  by  acids 
wwtaineii  in  tba  pkper.  

Tai  Mune  ipeaker  then  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  experiments 
with  pwaphenyl  diamine,  which  he  did  not  find  give  as  good  results  as 
it*  pMentea  eUimed.  Herr  StoU  made  the  experience  that  the  addition 
of  inuU  qokntitiee  of  eanitia  alkalies  improved  the  action,  although 
oloadiiig  WM  eadly  prodaoed  thereby. 


Society  of  Friends  of  Photography  admits  li 
Boent  ^eral  meeting  elected  by  ballot  fooi 


TsK  Berlin 

and  at  ita  reoent 

ol  whom  an  Bailln  artists 


admits  ladies  as  members, 
young  ladies,  all 


Hcaa  ScBDOl,  ol  Breslan,  made  some  observations  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  the  magnesium  light.  He  says  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  have 
the  tobes,  tbrongh  which  the  magnesium  powder  is  blown,  too  l<>Dg,  aa 
the  powder  ii  liable  to  remain  hanging  in  them,  and  so  to  arrive  too 
late  in  the  flame.  The  best  thing  is  to  blow  it  in  quite  close  to  the 
flame.  The  flame  itself  ought  to  be  as  open  as  possible,  as  otherwise 
iome  of  the  powder  passes  off  unbnrut.  An  oxidising  flame,  particularly 
that  of  a  Bunsen  homer,  works  remarkably  well  A  very  small  amount 
of  magnesium  is  required,  lJ-2  centigrammes  usoally  sufficing  for  each 
lamp. 

Hbbb  Tooel  exhibited  some  plates  made  by  Dr.  Baekeland,  which  on  being 
immersed  in  water  developed  themselves,  the  substances  required  for  the 
development  (soda  and  hydroquinone)  being  spread  on  the  back  of  the 
plate.  As  the  front  side  of  the  plate  often  gets  soiled  with  some  of  the 
preparation  from  the  back,  causing  local  reduction  and  injury  of  the 
photograph,  Herr  Vogel  recommended  that  tlie  developing  substances 
ahonid  be  employed  in  the  form  of  bulbs  or  small  cartridges. 


The  same  gentleman  pointed  out  later  that  grey  hydroquinone  acts  just 
as  well  as  white,  as  the  colouration  is  only  superficial.  He  further  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  new  "permanent  hydroquinone"  of  Dr. 
Byk  occurred  in  commerce  in  yellow  crj-stals,  often  containing  traces  of 
solphorous  acid,  and  that  it  maybe  employed  with  just  as  good  results  as 
the  other. 

The  teachers  in  the  Photographic  School  of  Hanover  give  at  present  an 
excellent  example  of  devotion  to  the  science,  inasmuch  as  they  fulfil  the 
ofhce  of  imparting  instruction  to  a  namber  of  pupils  and  apprentices 
without  any  kind  of  remuneration. 


The  reoent  meeting  of  the  Silesian  Society  of  Friends  of  Photography, 
which  took  place  in  Breslau,  appears  to  have  been  illustrated  by  some 
tather  intermting  exhibits.  Amongst  other  objects  were  displayed  a  very 
artistic  and  interesting  collection  of  a  large  number  of  photographs  of 
Italian  antiquities— ruius,  grottoes,  &c.— taken  in  the  open  air  with  pic- 
turesque backgrounds ;  farther,  a  collection  of  landscapes  on  platinum 
development  paper,  showing  the  great  advantages  of  development  paper 
over  ordinary  copying  paper,  especially  as  regards  clearness  and  definition 
of  the  shadows ;  a  very  good  series  of  ilash-hght  impressions  of  subter- 
ranean buildings  completed  the  exlubits. 


A  Oeruan  tribunal  has  decided  that  in  a  case  where  an  action  was  brought 
to  restrain  certain  persons  from  reproducing  a  photograph  by  Uthophany, 
■och  reproductions  came  under  the  category  of  graphic  reproductions,  and 
that  oonaeqaently  it  was  not  permissible  to  reproduce  pictures  or  photo- 

nha  without  the  permission  of  the  holder  of  the  copyright.  The  do- 
era  maintained  that  hthophany  belonged  to  the  plastic  arts,  and  was, 
therefore,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  law  resjiecting  the  issue  of  unauthorised 
•oonterfeits. 

The  only  photographic  periodical  in  the  Hungarian  language,  the  Finy- 
kipftxeti  Lapok,  published  by  Franz  Veress,  of  Klansenburg,  finishes  its 
•erentb  year  with  the  present  number,  which  contains  an  intimation  that 
(or  lack  of  support  it  will  hereafter  cease  to  appear. 

Ax  interesting  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Sociit^  Fran9aise  de 
Photographie  by  M.  Orassin,  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  He  succeeded  in 
developing  an  instantaneous  plate  which  had  been  exposed  more  than 
two  years  previously,  and  found  that  during  this  long  period  it  had  not 
Imt  any  of  its  quality. 


BEOENT  PATENTS. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

IMPBOVEMENTS  IK  AND  RELATING  TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS. 

No.  6583.    Harry  Williamson  Tekd,  188,  Camberwell-grove,  Canibcrwell, 
Siurrey. —May  3,  1888. 
My  invention  relates  to  shutters  for  photographic  cameras  and  the  like,  and  to 
mechanism  for  actuating  the  same. 

According  to  one  ]>art  of  my  said  invention,  I  provide  a  shutter  for  a  photo- 
graphic camera  by  means  of  which  tlie  amount  of  exposure  given  to  the  sensitive, 
plate  or  film,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  be  easily  and  expeditiously  regulated. 

My  said  invention  comprises  moreover  various  other  improvements  hereinafter- 
set  forth. 

In  carrying  my  said  invention  into  practice,  I  prefer  to  provide  a  shutter- 
formed  in  two  parts  or  portions,  that  is  to  say  divided  vertically  in  the  centre- 
of  the  same.  ITie  said  shutter  may  be  of  a  circular  or  other  suitable  form  when- 
closed,  and  is  provided  with  any  suitable  joint  where  the  two  parts  of  the  said 
shutter  meet,  so  as  to  exclude  tlie  jiassage  of  light  through  the  same.  I  provide^ 
moreover  the  said  shutter  with  extensions  or  prolongations  pivoted  to  any 
suitable  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  said  extensions  or  prolongations  of  the 
shutter  are  fitted  with  pins  or  projections  adapted  to  work  in  slots  in  a  suitable 
plate  arranged  to  slide  in  V  grooves  or  in  any  suitable  manner  in  guides  al.so 
attached  to  any  convenient  part  of  the  apparatus.  Tlie  said  slots  are  fonned 
curved,  so  that  the  extremities  of  the  same  are  in  proximity  to  each  other  in 
the  above-mentioned  plate,  and  when  the  said  pins  are  at  either  extremity  of 
the  said  slots  the  shutter  will  be  in  a  closed  position.  The  said  plate  is  also 
provided  with  a  pin  or  projection  adapted  to  engage  in  a  slot  in  the  extremity 
of  a  lever  attached  to  a  suitable  spindle  pivoted  to  any  convenient  part  of  the 
apparatus.  This  lever  is  provided  with  a  spring,  which  acts  upon  the  said 
lever  so  as  to  tend  to  keep  the  latter  constantly  depressed,  that  is  to  say  in  its 
closed  position,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  herembefore-raentioned  slotted  plate 
nonnally  at  one  end  of  its  stroke,  the  pins  or  projections  being  at  the  upper 
extremities  of  the  slots.  The  spindle  of  the  said  lever  projects  through  the 
case  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  provided  with  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  the- 
meclianism  of  the  apparatus  can  be  set  or  cocked,  as  hereinatter  described- 
The  said  handle  is  moreover  provided  with  a  pointer  adapted  to  indicate  upon 
a  suitable  dial  when  the  said  mechanism  is  .set  or  cocked.  To  set  or  cock  the 
said  mechanism,  I  provide  a  lever  pivoted  to  a  bracket  attached  to  the  guides 
carrying  tlie  hereinbefore-mentioned  slotted  plate.  The  said  lever  is  provided" 
with  a  suitable  spring,  and  has  a  slioulder  or  projection  adapted  to  engage  with 
the  hereinbefore-described  pin  or  projection  upon  the  slotted  plate,  and  thus 
maintain  the  latter  at  the  top  of  its  stroke,  and  the  pins  or  projections  at  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  said  slots.  The  said  lever  is  moreover  provided  with 
an  extension  arranged  to  act  in  connexion  with  any  well-known  pneumatic 
dev-ice,  by  means  of  which  the  said  lever  can  be  actuated  so  as  to  release  the 
hereinbefore-mentioned  pin  or  projection  upon  the  slotted  plate  from  the 
.shoulder  or  projection  upon  the  said  lever,  and  allow  the  said  slotted  plate  to 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  its  stroke.  During  the  descent  of  the  said  slotted 
plate  the  parts  of  the  shutter  are  opened  by  the  pins  upon  the  extensions  of 
the  said  shutter  passing  round  the  hereinbefore-described  curved  slots,  the 
shutter  being  completely  open  when  the  pins  are  at  the  greatest  distance  apart 
in  the  said  slots.  Instead  of  employing  a  pneumatic  device  to  actuate  the 
hereinbefore-descriljed  lever,  I  sometimes  cause  the  extremity  of  the  said  lever, 
or  an  attachment  to  any  part  of  the  said  lever,  to  extend  through  the  case  of 
the  apparatus  so  that  the  slotted  plate  can  be  released  by  operating  the  same. 

In  some  instances  moreover  I  provide  a  time  limit,  so  that  the  duration  of 
the  exposure  can  be  regulated  to  last  for  any  predetermined  length  of  time. 
To  accomjilish  this  object,  I  provide  a  suitable  train  of  clockwork  mechanism,, 
which  can  be  wound  from  the  outside  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  a  convenient 
handle,  a  pointer  being  also  provided  to  indicate  upon  a  suitable  dial  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exposure. 

I  moreover  provide  means  for  starting  the  said  time  limit,  comprising  a  lever 
arranged  to  be  actuated  by  the  slotted  side  when  the  latter  is  at  the  beginning 
of  its  stroke.  The  said  lever  is  thus  caused  to  bear  against  a  spring  or  pawl 
and  cause  the  latter  to  engage  with  a  toothed  ratchet  or  other  wheel  and  thus, 
allow  the  time  limit  to  be  employed.  Underneath  the  hereinbefore-describeci 
lever  engaging  with  the  pin  or  projection  upon  the  slotted  plate,  and  pivoted 
to  the  same  bracket  attached  to  the  guides  of  the  latter  is  another  lever,  or 
inside  lever,  provided  with  a  pin  or  projection  bearing  against  the  first-men- 
tioned upper  or  outside  lever,  and  with  a  suitable  spring  adapted  to  cause  the 
said  lever  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  said  upper  or  outside  lever.  The  said 
lower  or  inside  lever  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a  projection  or  liook  adapted  to 
engage  with  the  hereinbefore-mentioned  pin  or  projection  upon  the  slotted 
plate,  and  retain  the  same  in  such  a  position  that  the  pins  or  projections  upon 
the  extensions  of  the  shutter  are  at  the  gi-eatest  distance  apart  in  the  said  slots. 
and  therefore  the  said  shutter  is  in  its  open  position.  The  said  shutter  is 
retained  in  this  position  until  the  time  limit  (which  has  been  released  by  the 
partial  descent  of  the  slotted  plate,  releasing  the  lever  and  pawl  hereinbefore 
mentioned)  unlocks  the  said  inner  lever  by  a  projection  upon  the  said  toothed' 
or  ratchet  wheel,  or  any  suitable  toothed  or  other  wheel  of  the  clockwork, 
mechanism  impinging  against  an  extension  of  the  said  inner  lever  and  tilting- 
the  same,  when  the  shutter  instantly  closes.  Or  the  said  shutter  can  be  closetL 
at  any  time  durmg  the  operation  of  the  said  tune  limit  by  releasing  the  upper 
or  outer  lever. 

I  prefer  to  employ  moreover  a  suitable  catch  adapted  to  engage  with  the 
hereuibefore-described  pointer,  and  thus  lock  the  said  time  limit  and  prevent 
it  from  operating  when  not  reqiured.  I  can,  however,  employ  any  other  con- 
venient means  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  said  time  limit  is  locked,  by  setting  or  cocking  the  hereinbefore' 
described  mechanism,  the  shutter  can  be  opened  and  retained  in  that  position 
at  will  by  actuating  the  pneumatic  device,  or  by  operating  the  mechanism  by 
hand. 

I  .sometimes  moreover  provide  a  cam  capable  of  being  moved  from  the  outside 
of  the  case  of  the  apparatus  and  adapted  to  bear  against  the  hereinljefore- 
mentioned  pin  or  projection  upon  the  mner  lever,  and  thus  actuate  both  tha 
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iaaa  uJ  oaUx  Irms.  The  shatter  U  thn*  oiiened  and  will  remaio  in  that 
pMniou  notU  Um  mU  cam  i^agiiii  movad  out  of  gear  with  the  said  pin  or 

^Aaabore-dcacribed  shatter  can  be  plaeed  either  before  or  behind  the  lens  or 
Iwim.  or  it  may  in  eases  when  a  comninatimi  of  lenses  are  employed  be  placed 
batween  the  laid  lenses. 

HocoTcr,  in  •ome  Instaiwa  I  prorida  a  hooil  or  screen,  composed  of  any 
f  ttatJ^i  iubMtaoce,  ao  aa  to  gire  a  greater  proportion  of  light  to  one  part  of  tlie 
KBdthe  plate  or  tissoe  than  to  anotfaar;  as,  for  example,  to  eive  the  full 
amoant  of  exposure  to  the  foregroond,  bat  a  leu  proportion  to  the  sky.  To 
effect  the  shore  object,  1  prefer  to  plaea  a  hood  or  screen,  of  such  a  form  or 
shape  in  the  paiaage  of  the  light  as  to  ahatract  the  required  proportion  of  the 
...    ...  .u.  — .J Lu 1-. .: The  sky  may 

rm  or  vai^'ing 
front  or  behind 


njt  tjsvelliiig  to  any  port  ol  the  said  fSBsitiTe  plate  or  tissue.  T 
be  thus  depiived  of  any  raqaired  pK^wrtiaa  of  light  in  a  nniform 
iigne.    "At  abora-deaeribed  hood  or  screen  ia  placeil  either  in  frou 


tko  lens,  and  ia  to  anaBged  aa  to  ba  capable  of  bljuitmeut  to  any  extent 
feqaired.    Eltber  one  or  more  of  the  Mid  hoods  or  screeus  can  be  employed. 

Althoo^  I  have  hereinbefon  described  a  conrenient  and  adTantageoos 
Btlbod  of  carrying  my  said  invention  into  practice,  it  is  obvious  that  I  can 
BOdiiy  the  constrnction  of  my  apparatus  without,  however,  in  any  way 
departing  fhmi  the  natuiv  of  my  said  invention :  and,  moreover,  that  a  portioa 
of  my  said  invention,  that  is  to  say,  the  bereiaDefon.deacribed  mechanism  for 
iMtaotancoaaly  opening  anal  closing  a  pkotographtc  abutter,  the  time  limit, 
the  inenna  for  letaining  the  said  shuttar  open  st  will,  and  the  hereiubefore- 
(liirlUd  hood,  ara  apjdicable  to  ilrop  shntten,  revolving  shutters,  hinge 
akatten,  or  pbotognpoic  shutters  of  any  other  deocription. 

Inrtmmwt  n  Poaxaau  PBorooBAraic  Cahxbas. 
Na  9887.    Pro  CRabui,  SB  aal  S7,  Milk-street,  Cheapdde.— 

Tma  invcntioa  nlatea  to  fanprovemeoti  in  portable  cameras  intended  for  use  in 
iMtaataneeoB  photognphy,  hot  also  affaeoUe  for  aaploynent  where  a  long 
maiauia  la  allewad.  A  lamaia  eoHRwM  neeording  to  thia  invention  & 
wfrneUlT  adapted  to  talU  the  leqalNMBli  of  detcetivea. 

The  Mdy  M  tb*  inpiOTad  eamoia  em^Ha  of  a  leetaagolar  box,  having  in 
bnat  a  aacsaad  apaftors  for  the  iwieyHw  aftta  lemi,  and  provvled  at  the  top 
■■d  bottaoi  wUh  slidii«  lids  fur  tka  atalMiaB  of  gpeaposad  plates  and  the 
orBMinwal  of  pUtaa  that  may  have  «lrw4y  hw  a»peaed.  Thaaoidteetangalar 
bnc  ta  tomarl  vHh  a  contral  horijoirtal  ftrtWoa,  over  whkb  lUdaa  a  receptacle 
eootainfav  two  eoMpartmenta  atrsafsd  oaa  obova  the  other,  the  said  horizontal 
pnitMoaltarning  taa  divisioa  Utweaa  thaw  two  eonportmenta.    The  upper 


ia  adqilad  to  oaotain  *  OMlaa  of  nnaipoawl  plates  arranged 
ind  in  cloia  jjcoxiaity  to  aal  hoUad  <aa  aaotkar.    EmIi  plate  is 


iwilhand 
by  a  dariMoed  ifeaet.  or  mf,  if 


ba  ■onntad  ia  a  frame 


aaovMad  with  a  darfcacd  hock ;  thoaa  ohMH  or  ftnoMa  being  by  preference  of 
Mlal.  and  servij^  aa  icwa  to  jitwl  Iha  poaaaae  of  hgfaL  Each  i>Ute, 
after  aauoaaio,  la  paraiitted  to  60,  ttia>gh  a  alcit  in  the  said  horiwntal 
frtjMee.  into  the  tower  of  the  two  i  imyitMte  jathe  plata  neontade  ;  th< 
■■U  (lot  bata(  aefBoIlj  corarad  hf  a  mIi  >i<nal»  aUda  oparatod  when  it  ii 
nd  to  formtt  oa  iipoaail  plata  to  bD  ^  ateaos  of  on  axtamal  hand  lever. 
Moa  of  tki  plola  laaoBteda  ara  kiaMd  with  a  aariaa  of  grooves  for  th« 
ftkm  of  tho  aavaaal  plalaa;  tka  Ud  of  tba  wma  la  Ukawiae  groored.  th« 


the 
the 

iasoa  laya  to  any  anezpoaad  niatoer  yktaa  being  boeby  further  prevent 
ptito  loeaiHarla  la  tttsd  at  tka  baiaa«  wltb  a  laofc  oaMfaw «ith  aidnion 
Blod  ia  tta  bodr  of  tba  mmma.  Ika  «Maa  k  UamShy  maana  of  an 
aitaiml  battoa  or  fa«ar-pieea,  tha  siita  wiiptarla  being  tkaa  eaosed  to  slide 
within  the  body  of  the  caaaen  ia  ettW  diia^ioa,  aecoiding  to  whethar  it  be 
daaired  to  charge  or  oMpty  tha  Maa,  or  to  Mag  tka  aaaxpoaed  plataa  snoeca- 
itffij  iato  tlM  ptepor  pooitiaa  for  aspooapk  Tka  latter  end  la  earfty  aceom- 
nlUiM  hf  ferdag  ia  tna  ooeh  aaonaarfalala  Mglml  a  saitobia  atop  or  atojw 
miidad  fcr  tka  paipoaa.  Aa  iadtator  b  tttodat  the  side  of  the  oamam  for 
naanting  tka  namber  of  aaaiaaaed  plataa  laoiililag  witUa  tka  plate  lacgptarlei 
Tka  tao,  if  Boveokla^  awyba  octoaiad  bjr  aaoaa  of  tack  aad  aiaiaa  aMokaa- 
isDL  la  tta  aonaal  pooltioa  it  laanaavsd  sotkatailohjeetabayvadagivcn 
dbtanot,  aajr  twaaty  bet,  any  ba  la  vngm  keoo.  Whea  tke  teaa  ia  adjust- 
able an  iadkator  ia  pnletafalv  pforldod  oataida  tka  body  of  tka 
cHar  to  ak»w  tka  prosar  posltioaa  for 
A  rteoMM  akotter  b  aaployad,  ' 
aad  aMoatoa 
to 


Tha  iMt*  la  aroaad,aa 
of  •  koy  or  hoadlaL    Tka 


bahlnil  the  lens 

hcfiirta)  niadia  iSuii  or  provided  with  a  pinion 

with  a  toolkad  drivtaw  whoal  driven  by  a  eoilad  spring. 


propor  ttaaa  ky  apiootad  eotokj 

2?^ 


1  aoy  nqdiav  boa  ontsida  tka  caaa  by  means 
r  la  atld  mi  pceventcd  fhni  nwvlac  aatil  the 


i  said  ptvoiod  eatck  ia  piatenUy 


of  an  eztamal  Sanrfiaea. 


with  a  tail 


lU-pieee 
iniaita  di 


adapted  to 


with  tka  skattv  altar  tke  Utter  kaa  roteled  the  reqniaite  distance ;  the 
tail-pieoa  hetng  ■"*-- ry'  aad  tka  catck  again  thrown  into  action  when 
tka  ■agar^daea  ia  ntanodMo  tka  aanMl  poriUoo.  Brake  machaniam  is 
egiployod  tot  tka  paipoaa  «(  lonlltiag  Ike  opaed  at  wkiek  tha  rovolviag 
akottar  ia  panaittod  to  ratalOL  ffiik  aiilnalim  t  j  -—!-■--  -  ■-"--  -»■- 
■oaatod  on  a  abaft  canyiag  a  piata  ijalni  wttk  tba  toothad  driviac  wheel, 
a  apriag  beoiiag  avsiait  Ike  Md  diae.  TIapteaaare  exerted  by  tha  said  qiriac 
■ay  ba  ragalotad  by  maaw  of  a  caai  or  a  senw,  oa  fawHrato  baiag  provided 
OB  tka  caa  ihill  or  on  tka  oerow,  in  oidar  that  tba  btaka  laarhanlam  may  be 
a^iartad  to  paratt  tka  aknttor  to  lavolvo  at  tka  ptopar  mad.  For  a  slow 
a  tpodal  aad  ladrpaadaat  ealak  ia  provided,  wklok,  wkaa  ia  opera- 
la  tka  okattor  ia  oadt  a  paiWaa  that  tka  ua(tai%  or  ooa  ol  tka 
tkanto,  la  faaaadktaly  takiad  tka  Im- 
Tka  eoaan  ia  ftoatakad  witk  aattohla  tirr-aadariL  aad  aaaaa  are  provided 
for  aaohUag  lag*  or  aopMtto  to  ba  otta^koA  wkoB  daatoad. 
Tka  daiaa  are :— 1.  The  baprovod  eeitimtioa  of  a  portohla  photographic 


araacedaadoparetirgsahalaatlalliMaatfortk.— 2.  In  a  pkotogiaphk 
aaaa.  tka  eaidoymaat  of  a  avolvlag  okattar  actaoted  by  a  coiled  spring 
adaptadfatkaatOMaof  aaflataatpowar  to  operate  the  ahnttor  rapeatedly, 
aiiBoaMitotka— kaofplatealohawpoaad.— iw  Is  •  pkatographle  comen, 


a  shatter  arranged  to  revolve  in  one  direction  only,  and  driven  by  a  coUcJ 
spring,  tlie  rotary  movement  of  the  shutter  being  controlled  by  a  catch, 
substantially  as  set  forth. — 4.  In  a  photographic  camera,  a  revolving  shutter 
provided  with  brake  mechanism  for  enabling  the  speed  of  rotation  to  be 
regulated,  substantially  as  described.— 5.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  com- 
bination, with  a  spring-driven  shutter  arranged  to  give  a  series  of  successive 
expoeurea,  of  a  plate  receptacle  containing  a  series  of  plates  for  successive  use, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

iMPRorsjuiMTs  rs  Magic  Lantern  Slides. 
No.  38-40.  WnjJAM  Cbarlks  Hiuhes,  Brewster-hou.se,  82,  Mortimer-road,. 
De  Beauvoir-town,  H.— March  5,  1889. 
Mv  invention  has  for  its  object  the  covering  of  the  edges  of  magic  lanterm 
slides  and  the  like  with  thin  sheet  copper,  brass,  or  other  dnctUe  or  malleable 
metal,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  more  jwrfectly  protect  the  edges  of  said  magic 
lantern  slides  than  if  covered  in  gummed  paper  or  braid,  as  heretofore,  which 
is  liable  to  get  roughed  up  and  broken  away  after  a  little  use. 

In  cairying  out  my  invention  1  may  either  use  a  narrow  strip  of  suitable 
metal  of  tronghed  or  channelled  shajie,  with  pieces  cut  out  at  intervals  corre- 
s]>onding  with  the  width  of  the  slide  to  be  coveretl,  thus  allowing  it  to  be  bent 
round  the  edge  of  the  said  slide  without  cre.ising,  or  I  may  take  a  square  piece- 
of  sheet  metal  and  cut  therein  a  central  hole  of  the  size  required,  and  at  a  pre- 
determined distance  from  saki  aperture  turn  up  the  edge  of  the  metal  all  round,. 
previooalr  cnttinc  tha  fonr  comers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edges  of  the 
sheet  mnal  can  be  preaed  over  the  edges  of  the  slide  without  creasing. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  PBOVINCUL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Mat  30,— Mr.  T.  Kerr  In  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Sic-UTABT  announced  that  he  luul  l>een  trying:  Dr.  Liesegang's 
Pizzighelli  platinum  paper,  and  lie  exhibited  results  which  ne  had  obtaineil 
by  half  an  hour's  expoanre  to  sualight  under  a  negative ;  he  had  found  the 
printing  to  be  quicker  than  witli  some  other  |ia])en  of  the  class  which  he  had 
triad ;  tha  pietuw  w««  flatter  than  ordinar}-  albumenlsed  prints  from  the 
same  aegatlvea. 

Mr.  F.  P.  CnmiAVO  bad  worked  platinum  processes  extensively,  and,  by 
direct  eomparison  of  reaolta,  hail  fonml  the  old  procesaea  by  development  to  be 
superior  to  the  new  ones  in  which  the  iihotographs  are  printed  out. 

Mr.  A.  COWAX  statol,  as  alreaily  published,  that  he  had  found  bromide  of 
ammoninni  in  tha  qninol  devrlojier  to  produce  a  yellow  stain  in  the  negatives. 

.Mr.  CkmbbaNO  said  that  undcr-ex|>osed  plates  gave  a  yellow  stain  with 
i|ninol. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a  silver  print  on  tissue  paper ;  it  was  fire  or 
six  years  old,  and  preeented  no  signs  of  fadiug. 

Mr.  W.  K,  DmnBAlt  always  washeil  his  silver  prints  in  several  alternate 
changes  of  hot  and  oold  water  ;  the  hot  water  was  as  warm  as  the  hand  could 
comfortably  bear. 

Mr.  H.  D.  ATKimOK  aaked  how  in  photographing  from  the  top  of  the  £iffel 
Tower  the  Una  of  bnildjaga  could  be  kept  vertical 

Mr.  DaBBraaM  replied  that  if  the  plate  were  kept  vertical  the  lines  were 
bound  to  he  vortieaL 

Mr.  Cmaaavo  wished  to  know  whether  cloud  negatives  takeu  at  the  seaside- 
ivqnired  lera  azpooore  than  elond  negativa  taken  far  inland,  all  other  con- 
ditiona  being  eqoal ;  ba  hod  reason  to  suspect  that  such  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  COWAX  auggeatod  that  the  sea  might  reflect  light  upwards. 

Mr.  W.  H.  HABBjaoa  raoariced  that  inhuid  there  might  be  more  floating 
dost  in  tba  air,  and  that  wouM  tend  to  cut  off  the  violet  more  than  the 
loa  refkaagibia  nya  of  the  sii«<-tmnL 

Mr.  Cniauxo  had  faond  that  immediately  alter  sunset  the  exposures  must 
to  iacraaed  OMnaowlrto  get  cloud  negativa ;  with  extra  rapid  pUtes  he  bad 
giveaexpoauraefalgMi  ^.. -.— 


t  oaeoDda  with  an  /-64  stop. 


UNIVERSITY  OOLLSGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Mat  28.  .        „  .  ,. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  T.  L«0!»,  RSc.,  F.CJB.,  on  Direct  Pnnlii^ 
Pneemu.  The  author  beoan  by  giving  a  short  description  of  the  Dagnerreo^ 
tjTpe  proceoa,  and  showed  some  exceedingly  beautiful  examples.  The  Calotype 
itrooea  of  Fox  Talbot  wu  then  described,  consisting  of  Uking  a  picture  on 
paper  coated  vrith  hidide  of  silver  and  wahed  over  vrith  gallic  acid,  and  finally 
deretopiM  in  a  similar  aolntion  of  gallic  acid.  This  procea  has  much  to 
recommaad  it  even  in  the  present  day.  on  accoimt  of  the  few  solutions  and 
apporatna  reqnbad,  aad  eapedally  in  hot  climates.  The  next  method  de.Hcnbcd 
wa  the  preparation  aad  printing  of  ordinary  albumenised  paners.  The  neces- 
sity of  baring  tnt  sUva  nitrate  in  the  paper  wa  shown,  and  also  the  use  of 
the  organic  compotuid.    Prints  were  shown  on  a  luatt  gektine  paper,  and  tbe 
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«atkor  raeomnMiMUd  matt'Cnriao*  pftpfn  from  an  trtUtic  poiut  of  new.  The 
optntion  of  tooiof  wm  then  diKaiMd.  Th*  anthor  coiuiilerol  tliat  the  object 
ola  tooliMC  bath  U  Bnt  of  all  to  bring  th«  gold  ax  near  to  mlaetiou  to  the 
matalllc  itala  aa  pouiblc.  Thia  cauws  the  attraction  of  the  silver,  or  sub- 
chktida  of  aOrar,  aa  tha  caaa  mav  b^  to  chlorine  to  be  greaUr  than  the 
■ttnutiOB of  tka gold:  tharafora gold  ia  dapositoil  instead  of  silver,  and  silver 
ehlofldt  b  toml.  This  cUorida  is  Bnallr  all  rmioved  in  the  fixing  bath.  In 
Ua  IWhMm  m  Phot4>frapliy,  Captain  Abney  gives  various  complicated  re- 
aciiew  Ibr  loaiog  with  varions  batli",  aud  those  in  the  case  of  the  acetate  bath 
wen  givaa  as  an  example.  The  anthor  oonsidered  these  to  be  qnite  unneces- 
sarr  according  to  the  ainipl*  theory  given  above,  aud  also  thought  it  most 
uobahia  that  th*  salU  mixed  with  th*  gold  chloride  only  tended  to  prevent 
Om  bath  ntting  acid,  though  he  oonaideretl  this  the  only  poiut  uiion  which 
OM  eooM  not  speak  with  certainty.  Toning  with  platinum  was  then  men- 
tionail,  and  prints  shown  touol  with  pUtiuuin,  acconliiig  to  the  nictlmd 
tkacribtti  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  in  Thk  Bhitish  Journal  ok  PHOTO<iR.vrHV  for 
April  13  last  This  method  waa  much  recommende<I.  Printing  with  salts  of 
iron  was  then  diseniaed.  The  action  of  light  on  ferric  suits  is  to  re<luce  them 
to  th«  feiToas  atat«L  Cyanotype— the  methml  of  printing  a  paiitive  from  a 
positive— was  then  deaenbcd.  If  printed  from  a  line  drawing,  the  Krst  of  these 
wonld  give  bine  Unas  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  second  white  lines  on  a  blue 
groand.  Th«  dilTaranos  is  easilv  understood  if  it  be  remembere<l  that  ferrous 
salts  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrici/anuU,  whereas  ferric  salts  only  give 
a  Una  predpitata  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  only  other  substance 
mentioned  was  nranina,  the'uranic  salts  being  reduced  to  urauous  by  light, 
which  may  be  developed  by  ferricyaiiidc  of  iiota-ssiuiii,  aud  also  gold,  silver, 
Anil  pUtinum.  Examples  of  each  were  shown.  Paper  coatcrt  with  salts  of 
iron  and  axpoaed  to  light, can  also  be  developed  by  any  of  the.se  means,  as  in 
the  platiootypa  process. 
On  Saturday,  June  1,  the  Society  made  an  excursion  to  Kppinz  Forest 
At  the  next  meeting,  Tuesday,  June  11,  Mr.  £.  S.  Warrafl  will  open  a 
Jjjcosaion  on  Kxpotura. 

* 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Anon  twenty  members  and  friends  of  the  above  Society  s]>ent  a  very  enjoyable 
afternoon  at  Gawsworth  on  Satunlay  afternoon  last  Leaving  Manchester  by 
the  one  o'clock  train,  Macclesfield  was  reachol  at  fourteen  minutes  to  two, 
when  a  laige  brake  awaited  the  party.  A  plea.sant  drive  of  over  tliree  miles 
brought  them  to  that  photographic  gem,  the  old  Perpendicular  Church  of  St. 
James's,  Gawsworth.  Cameras  were  soon  at  work,  both  on  the  interior  and  the 
exterior,  and  the  fine  old  Rectory  and  the  old  Hall  each  had  their  full  share  of 
attention.  After  tea,  at  the  Harrington  Arms,  the  return  to  Macclesfield  by  a 
fi'eah  route  was  accomplished,  and  tJne  party  landed  in  Manchester,  completiug 
one  of  the  pleasantest  trips  of  the  season. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  29,— Mr.  Philip  Braham,  F.C.S.,  l>r«sided. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Simpson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  pictures  taken  at  the  outtloor  meetings  of  April  25  and  May  23  were 
then  khowD.  Tlic  first  outing  was  at  Farlcigh  Oatle,  a  pleasant  ride  of  nine 
miles  from  Bath.  The  old  chapel,  ruined  gateway,  and  various  other  spots 
were  photographed  from  different  points  of  vantage.  "The  second  outing  was  to 
St.  Catherine's  Court,  a  beautiful  house  and  grounds,  jart  of  an  old  monastery 
in  the  ^tnrewpie  valley  of  St.  Catherine's.  The  results  were  highly  satisfac- 
tory. That  the  Society  is  making  rapiil  progress  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  about  two  dozen  members  attended  the  outdoor  meeting,  and  the  Bath 
society  paper,  JUadud,  in  noticing  the  work  done,  remarkeil  on  the  great 
nccess  of  tile  undertaking  in  Bath. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showeil  his  negatives  of  Farleigh  Castle  treated  with 
<liflerent  developers— hydnxiuinonc,  pyro  and  ammonia,  potash,  soda.  Tlie 
general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  potash. 

.V/T'  ^2f'  **■  *»'""*''  *•«»  exhibite.1,  on  liehalf  of  Captain  Molesworth,  a  series 
of  10  X  8  nwatives  depicting  scenery  and  life  in  India. 

A  ft»nie<r  nortrait  on  opal  of  ifr.  C.  H.  Talbot  was  next  jiresented  to  the 
rnembew  by  Mr.  Iriese  Greene.  The  original  negative  was  said  to  have  been 
taken  unawares  by  the  electric  light 

A  voU  of  thanks  having  I)een  passed,  Mr.  GnEENE  showed  a  .■sample  of  his 
new  process  for  producing  prints  rapidly  on  an  impermeable  surface,  and,  in 
reply  to  a  <|ueation,  stated  that  the  novelty  coiisi.ste<l  in  preparing  a  suitable 
surface  upon  which  chemicals  would  not  act ;  all  other  details  were  tlie  same 
as  for  bromide  pnuting.  He  recommended,  in  printing  without  retouching, 
the  interposition  of  talc. 

Mr  A8Hii.\N  (Hon.  S^tarj)  then  read  hU  paper,  entitled  The  Emulsion 
froceuu  oj  l-h„0»jmphy  [see  page  376].  The  delivery  was  accompanied  by  a 
■Bles  or  experiments  showing  the  method  of  compounding  emulsious  Mr 
■T^zSfJ."^ ''"'**''  examples  of  various  emul.siou  work  on  opal  and  paper, 
dCKTibing  the  qualities  to  be  sought  after.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the 
pcrnet  manner  in  which  small  oiviia  could  be  printed  from  any  sized  negative 
by  means  of  Mr.  Offord  s  frame. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Harbutt  Pitman, 
Friese  Greene,  and  Walter  Pitt  took  part 

The  CHAmvAN,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Ashman 
imnresse.1  upon  exiienmenters  tlic  iraporUnoe  of  noting  all  results  at  the  time 
aud  not  by  any  chance  to  trust  to  memory  alone,  for  years  after  making  an 
Moment  something  might  crop  up  by  which  the  notes  would  Ijc  of  ^t 


LIVERPOOl  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 
^w  80,— The  President  (Mr.  W.  A.  Beer)  in  the  chair. 
MeMn.  H.  W.  Guthrie  and  H.  8.  NickUn  were  elected  memljers. 

_^i,*i  rVl.S'^Vt^^  7^  *  '*"*'  ^^  "'«  "»»•  Secretary  of  the  Photo- 
p^hic  Club  (Mr.  E.lwanl  Dunmore),  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
•yiiton.     He  also  exhibited  Talbot  and  Earner's  dark  sUde^  aud  distributed 


samples  of  Schiilzig's  sensitised  paper.  He  also  acknowledged  a  gift  to  the 
library  of  six  volumes  from  Mr.  Beer,  the  President. 

The  PHE.SIDKNT  reail  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
acknowledging  in  grateful  terms  the  gift  by  the  Association  of  a  large  number 
of  spare  prints.  He  then  referred  to  the  resigiution  of  the  present  Hoiu 
Secretary  (Mr.  W.  A.  Watts),  owing  to  business  engagements,  at  which  he 
expressed  great  regret. 

Mr.  HtJOHES  reportetl  on  the  excursion  to  Rossett,  which  was  fortunate  both 
in  numbers  and  weather ;  Mr.  J.  Eari'  reported  on  the  one  to  New  Brighton  ; 
and  Mr.  Bbek  reported  on  Bakewell  and  Haddon  Hall,  as  to  which  he  remarked, 
"That  it  was  moist  when  we  started,  the  noontide  was  moist,  and  it  was  moist 
at  night " 

Mr.  Wilkinson  exhibited  some  prints  by  Blanchard's  process,  and  Mr.  Archer 
showed  and  explained  a  new  American  detective  camera,  the  most  important 
feature  about  wliich  is  its  very  moderate  price. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kknvon  then  gave  his  paper  and  demonstration  on  Film  Photo- 
graphy, in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked  that  there  were  three  types  of  film 
— Eastman,  Vergara,  and  celluloid.  As  regards  the  Eastman,  the  result  left 
nothing  to  be  dasired,  but  the  necessary  work  was  somewhat  laborious.  The 
source  of  most  failures  in  stripping  he  attributed  to  want  of  perfectly  clean 
glass  ;  he  advised  the  use  of  Chance's  patent  plate,  simply  giving  a  thoroueli 
rinsing  under  the  tap  and  leaving  to  dry  spontaneously ;  he  also  a  Ivised  the 
use  of  French  chalk  and  the  Eastman  rubber  solution.  He  exliibited  stripping 
films  in  various  stages  aud  successfully  stripjied  one  which  had  been  on  the 
glass  for  two  years.  The  ferrous  oxalate  developed  films  strip  more  easily  than 
those  developed  with  pyro,  which  tends  to  render  the  gelatine  insoluble.  "TIic 
Vergara  film  he  described  as  ratlier  slow  and  requiring  a  special  slide,  otherwise 
no  difficulty  in  working  it  The  Carbutt  celluloid  film  was  simply  perfect ; 
worked  in  all  respects  like  a  glass  plate.  The  Fry  celluloid  he  thought  slower, 
but  there  was  more  difliculty  with  it  than  with  Kingston  plates. 

All  communications  for  the  Hon.  Secretary  should  be  addressed  in  future  to 
Mr.  W.  Hughes,  7,  Ciescent-chambers,  N. ,  3,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 


BURNLEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  29,— Dr.  Brumwell  (Vice-President)  in  tlie  chair. 

Mr.  W.  SuTci.iFKE  gave  a  description  of  his  visit  to  Scarborough  last  autumn. 
His  first  care  was  to  be  provided  with  a  sutficieiitly  strong  camera  to  bear  the 
strain  of  the  equinoctial  gales  which  occasionally  endanger  the  stability  of 
photographic  apparatus.  He  gave  a  very  humorous  account  of  a  mishap  to 
his  camera  caused  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  Referring  to  the  Ie,iding  features 
of  the  scenery  at  Scarlwrough  and  the  neighlwurbood,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  pointed 
out  the  various  places  where  good  photographic  pictures  may  be  taken.  TTie 
paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  choice  pictures  taken  under  great  diffi- 
culties. Some  of  the  marine  subjects  were  remarkably  good.  Several  practical 
hints  were  also  given  in  regard  to  the  exposure  and  development  of  plates. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  members  of  the  above  Society  lield  their  fortnightly  oiitdoor  meeting  on 
Saturday  last,  when,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Herrick,  they  visitetl 
Beaumanor.  At  Loughborough  Station  they  were  joined  by  tlie  members  of 
the  Loughborougli  and  Leicester  Societies.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  ami 
about  one  hundred  aud  twenty-five  plates  were  exposed  on  the  Manor,  old 
coach,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 


CINCINNATI  CAMERA  CLUB. 
May  6, — Mr.  George  Bullock  (President)  in  the  chau-. 

One  new  member  was  elected. 

A  notion  prevailed  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Club  that  its  interests  would  be 
best  subserved  by  a  declination  of  prizes  of  money  value  to  members  for  work 
done  on  the  annual  excursion.  A  suggestion  was  adopted  that  the  Excursion 
Committee  oft'er  diplomas  for  two  or  more  grades  of  work  done  on  the  annual 
excursion,  and  that  prints  of  the  s.ame  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  Club  rooms, 
with  proper  mention. 

Mr.  Bullock,  after  addressing  the  Committee  on  the  work  expected  of 
them,  read  a  paper  on  composition  generally,  and  the  duties  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee  specifically,  especially  with  reference  to  lantern  slides. 

The  reports  of  Treasurer  and  Librarian  showed  the  Club  to  be  in  general 
good  condition,  forty-five  new  members  received  during  the  year,  making  a 
total  to  date  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

May  20, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

Two  members  were  elected. 

Mr.  Kelley  read  a  paper  following  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Bullock  at  previous  meetings.  Mr.  Bullock  had  maintained  that  general 
interest  in  the  picture  should  determine  whether  it  sliould  bo  publicly  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  Kelley,  not  ignoring  the  interesting,  thought  that  selections 
should  be  governed  by  the  technical  and  general  excellence  of  the  photograph 
as  well,     niese  papers  provoked  a  good-natured  and  desirable  discussion. 

Dr.  Le  Boutillieh  followed,  advancing  the  merit  of  pictures  with  life  in 
them,  because  they  were  apt  to  meet  applause. 

Mr.  Fisher  advanced  novelty  as  a  very  desirable  feature. 

Mr.  Peck  heretically  advanced  tlie  view  that,  as  we  cannot  all  be  great 
artists,  if  the  photograph  is  good  and  the  maker  and  his  friends  are  satisfied 
with  it,  it  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Johnson,  not  disputing  any  one,  thought  that  the  exhibition  each  year 
.should  .show  study  and  imiwovenieiit  as  to  general  excellence. 

The  Chairjian  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  gave  assurance  that  each  aud 
all  the  ideas  advanced  would  be  considered  in  their  selections. 

The  Chicago  slides  were  shown  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  foUomng 
which  Mr.  Prince  gave  practical  demonstrations  with  positive  films.  Mr. 
Bullock  also  showed  samples  of  hi.^  work  with  same. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  AMATEUK  MIOTOOltAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
H^T  O—PiwUlent  K  U.  BnJiTon  oecnpicd  the  chair. 

The  Committae  oo  the  exhibitkm  tdltUutmUd  Bottim  mad*  ui  interesting 
nmrt  Over  nToi  baadnd  pwpte  bad  ail«d  the  ball  of  the  Anociation  of 
CalUomUa  PSoOMn,  and  •■  them  VB*  nany  Boitoniaas  prewnt,  scenes 
hmiUar  to  tkon  were  greeted  with  aMMt 

The  CaoMrittM  on  th*  prepantioa  of  tka  abUea  and  the  papar  to  dlostrate 
nd  daacfilw  O/mmm*  i/ CW^vum  npertad  lonie  progreat.    The  work  had 
-  -  -  \  oat,  and  lO  Moa  aa  gentlemen  haring  certain  nega- 


paaeacd  br  tha  Soeiatr  mra  befnc  nadc  In  one  instance  a 
In^tamd  lo  aaoure  a  n««^~  «<^8bb  Di^Mi«oiLtb« 
afttaBBniikmiMiomkainCklitaaift,    Thia  oOv  wiU  be  ai 


_    \tmA  in'aUdaa  and  priiMi  of  than  the  collection  would  be  oom- 

^•tad,  and  the  leetot*  ready  fcr  ddinrr-    Negatives  of  thoaa  anlqaet*  not 

*"""    '    ■  •--  -■--  " — s-" »_>—  _.M>     In  one  instance  a  gantlanan  had 

ttrrt  settlement 

J  appneiated  when 

a  tfip  of  ftra  hDa<ta«d  Bulaa. 


I  of  tba'aroiinK,  Dr.  Max  Boiltb  prefixed 

naw  darfc-room  lamp  bjr  Tcmarfc*  open  tha 

otbcn,  towards  aeoaring  a  safe 

wen  exliiMted  which  had  been 

of  the  lamp.    They  were  without 

'  BBdar  sunilar  circnmstanoas  to 

Tka  cMMtnietioD  of  the 

atoand  the  tnlia  of  which 

of  aahsatos  and  sodinm.    The 


It  ii  aaitntaod  that  to  do  tUa 

At  tha  eooelaaiaa  of  tha 
tha  exhibition  of  Dr.  Piftidll 
rarioos  exparimenta  of  Bottoa,  Vofri, 
Ught  for  tM  dark  room.  Tarfans  w 
de*doped  altar  loos  azpoaon  to  tha 
trace  of  log,  whOa  other  ur«aUiM  ' 
olhar  dark-raoM  Ighla  van  ijrila 
kap  ia  Terr  ainK  ooMbtiaK  of  • 
a»a  projaettng  at  tha  top  is  pbaad  a  erttadw 
aopply  of  airlbi^nUta)!  by  a  simpia  *u**  iiilsraaath,  nntil  tha  flame  is  seen 
toba eatlnly  Bimaftint-  or  Ikw  tnm  Mm  raya.  To  iuipntra  the  lamp,  and 
fer  foithsr  Btolaetiaa,  an  amba-aoIaaMd  (fcteaay  ia  oaad.  To  thoaa  amateon 
tatuataano^toharagaafaithalrteknOM  this  lamp  wiU  be  a  blaaaing. 
Tha  Doctor  also  azhibUodtha  PUBud  laah  laB^  It  aaoMwhat  reaamblw  an 
Tha  prtaeipla  ia  so  aimpla  that  one  wondoa 

In  this  erlindar  ia 

'a  lighted  fMk.    Orar  it  is  a  staml  hoUiog  tha 

on  wuMMtm,    A  ptaMOa  oo  tha  balb  foicaa  tha 

L  into  coo'tact  withlha  eottoa,  and  oomptaU  igaitfaB  of  tha  powder 


AiEBOd  boner  in  appaarance.  Tha  ptteeipla  ia  so  aimpla  I 
ItCaaotsimaatirt  ttaalf  to  aranraMaMUag  flaah-ligkt  t 
■liUHii  bawiaatiaahad  by  a  rebW  taba  to  a  cylinder. 


tha  araning,  a  nombar  ofbtaraatii^  tetlca  alidaa,  baloogiag  to 
wera  thrown  oa  tha  acraan. 


—  — ^  -  ■ 

SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SOFT  WATEB. 
To  tht  Kmtob. 

Bn.— ra  r»  "Fonica  Kotoa."  tt  a«fn  Mtb  IUt  iaaoe.  Aa  a  rcMilt  of 
a  aiporiiDant,  I  bavo  baan  oMUg  walK  I  proparad  by  diaaolnng  ODo  grain 
of  eoouBoreial  carbooata  of  poMl  IR  aaeh  onsea  o(  pipe  (hard)  watar 
boa  Kent  Watarvocfca,  lettteg  it  Mttla  ler  thiao  or  (oar  boon,  and 
OltMtag  it.  after  Juaafhn  it,  «hRni)b  a  plug  of  oottoo  wool  poabed 
iate  the  vmk  of  a  glaaa  Alter.  If  «aa«ad  ia  a  hnny  it  eaa  be  Altered 
dinetly  after  a  (ood  abake  op,  bat  ihen  Ant  throogb  a  pieee  of  nwnge  in 
plaee  of  the  eotton  wool,  and  after  ihroo^  the  oottoa  wooL  1  take  it 
the  resnlt  of  the  adding  tha  potaeaie  aaiboaate  lo  the  hard  water  ia  partly 
meehanif  I  (aimilar  to  Dr.  OaA'a  preeaaa  of  aoflaniag  water)  and  partly 
a  ebemical  reaetioa,  learioe  aa  aia«B  ol  K,  CO^  The  water  thoa  pre- 
pared takee  tha  derrioiMr  wriL  TMiag  it  with  aoep.  it  lathera  well. 
The  Bitiato  of  aihrar  laat  lor  hai4  water  wheat  appCed  gitraa  a  thick 
dapceit  after  alanding  twelve  hoon^  aod  the  water  in  the  taat  tabe,  when 
a  pieee  of  plain  paper  ia  pot  ia,  gifaa  ao  raaolt  by  oolooralioD.  Thia  teet, 
howaTer,  ia  of  no  vatne,  I  lake  it,  oadv  theae  cirBBmataneea. 

Kow,  aa  lo  the  reoiarii  on  p.  fltf,  that  "  with  bydnqoinone  ammonia 
■man  naautahia."  AMfaoagh  I  hma  not  oaed  ammonia  for  year*,  atill 
IlDww  the  two  Ant  hy*«qaiaaaa  Mgattrii  I  look  in  1883  waa  wUb  Ave 
min  hyJioquliwue.  Ave  aaiafaaa  ■■ninnli  -esO.  and  Ave  ooneea  water. 
The  prtetiag  qoality  waa  all  oaa  ooiUd  wiah,  the  deUil  perfect,  and  the 
OM  ol  the  two  I  bara  kept  resiaiaa  oalterad  to  thia  day.  Of  eoarse  this 
ia  not  a  keeping  iGraaU,  tor  wUah  I  aabaeqaently  experimented,  and 
whichlhavenowobtained.— Iam,y«ai*,*e.,      W.  T.  F.  IL  Ixoau. 


A  NEW  8HUTTEB. 
ToUaXMNa. 

Si*,— In  oOMiag  y«ax  readen  detaOa  of  the  waehaalwn  of  thia  abatter, 
I  tegtet  that  wtthoot  teetioaai  tmnAag^  I  eaaaot  do  ao  aa  folly  as  I  ooold 
wiah.  It  compriaaa  aD  that  Mwi.  apyaolds  St  Co.  elain  for  theirs,  and 
■ahadiea  in  it  ako  tha  eHwrattar  of  M.  Oonry  A  Co.,  ol  Paris,  with  the 
additioa  ol  a  diae  oa  oaa  aide,  to  set  the  ahotter  to  the  proper  inclination 
eeea  oa  the  aoMller  rimlieia,  with  Ifaiee  and  pointer,  thns  giving  the 
aa|^  to  the  hook  with  elampiag  wheel  attached,  at  which  it  ia  to  be  aet 
oa  the  BOtehed  ttigsar,  ao  aa  to  allow  extra  exposora  to  the  futegiound 
aad  a  shorter  ooe  lo  the  aky.  The  trigger  botding  the  ahotter  eaplive, 
whaa  the  balb  is  pressed  shaiyty  the  Aap  ia  raiaed  to  a  horixontal 
HaHiiM  aad  tha  ahatlae  ialla. 

The  aovelty  eoeaista  ia  beiag  alls  to  regulate  the  expoeare,  and  so 
snallaa  and  hanMoiaa  it  (the  espeaore)  to  the  foregroond  aad  aky. 
when  lbs  drop  (hotter  ia  not  in  oea  it  is  still  poaaible  to  nse  the  trigger 
lot  regalating  IIm  expoeore,  or,  by  Axing  the  trigger  down  with  the  book, 
to  rfoflj  aaa  tha  Aap  aa  aaak,  with  the  obturattur  or  stop-oock. 


Thas  there  are  three  shatters  in  one,  each  with  a  perfect  moTement 
under  the  will  of  the  operator.— I  am,  yours,  <l-c.,      Harding  Wabnee. 


SHUTTER  SUBJECTS. 
To  Die  Editob. 

Sot, — I  read  the  Bencbeis  have  kindly  thrown  open  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  to  children,  and  that  of  tha  hundreds  who  pour  in  are  many 
little  ones  from  tlie  narrow  courts  and  alleys  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
are  minus  coat,  liat,  shoes,  or  stockings. 

Oh,  London  amateurs  with  quick  plates  and  quick  shutters,  what  an 
opportunity  of  subject  ia  given  you  here !  I  envy  you !  Surely  the 
opportunity  will  be  greatly  used,  and  surely  the  Benchers  will  have  copieS' 
giveu  to  them. — ^I  am,  yours,  &o„        William  Aococe,  Melton  Mowbray^ 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ELECTKICITT  ON  DEY  PLATES. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — In  reference  to  the  remarks  in  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach's  article  (in  your- 
issoe  of  May  H)  respecting  my  experiments  on  electric  action  on  dry 
plates,  I  may  say  that  although  daylight  was  almost  perfectly  excluded 
from  the  laboratory,  a  rnby  lamp  was  alight  during  the  experiments,  but 
waa  nsoally  turned  with  its  dark  side  toirards  the  plates  while  the  electric 
diachargea  were  taking  place  on  them,  and  was  sometimes  placed  behind 
a  aereen.  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  saying  positively  that  I  believed 
part  of  the  effect  was  doe  to  some  cause  other  than  the  visible  light  of  the 
spark,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  so.  Consider  the  experiments  where  a 
&eharge'on  the  imooated  side  of  the  plate  produces  by  induction  through 
the  glass  and  the  film  peculiar  and  well-defined  markings  on  the  outside 
aurfaoe  of  the  film  opposite  it ;  also  those  where  the  electritied  foil  was 
separated  from  the  &m  by  four  thioknmses  of  guttapercha  tissue,  and  yet 
left  its  mark  on  development.  There  may  have  been  luminous  action. 
But  what  is  luminous  action  r 

It  was  my  difficulty  in  imffip"'"e  what  might  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  production  of  a  Uttent  image  here  tint  lei  to  the  remark,  "  Possibly 
farther  investigation  may  ahow  that  we  have  here  a  new  kind  of  experi- 
mental evidence  on  the  relation  of  electricity  to  Ught." — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Edatderry  Boiut,  Bel/<ut,  June  3,  1889.  J.  Bbown. 


THE  TWO  PHOTOQBAPHIC  JUBILEE  EXHIBITIONS  IN 

BERLIN. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib,— In  the  issue  of  Uay  81,  p.  368,  of  your  valuable  Joubkal,  I 
read  under  "  Foreign  Notes  "  a  oommunication  respecting  Berlin  photo- 
graphic gpfieties  and  the  intended  Jubilee  exhibitions  here,  which  con- 
taina  some  errors  yon  will  allow  me  to  rectify. 

At  first  I  m^  mention  that  I  am  nor  President  of  the  German  Photo- 
grapkie  Society,  whoee  eentre  ia  Weimar.  In  Berlin  there  are  now 
three  photographio  societies- the  Photograpbischcr  Verein  (Photograpliic 
Union),  the  Soeie^  (or  the  Advancement  of  Pbotojgraphy,  and  the  Uerman 
Society  of  Photographie  Amateun.  I  am  President  of  both  the  last- 
mentioned  societies.  Exhibitions  (or  this  season  are  intended  by  the 
Photographic  Union  (President,  Dr.  Stolze),  and  the  Uerman  Society  of 
Photographic  AmaUHrt.  You  will  observe  from  that,  that  your  con- 
tributor is  wrong,  if  lie  says  that  the  two  societies  have  "  similar  objects 
and  aspirations,  and  similar  names." 

Eaoh  ol  the  soeietise  liaa  leaolved,  independently  of  the  other,  to  make 


an  exhibition  this  season,  and  whereas  there  does  not  exist  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  Society  o(  Amatears  and  the  other  Society  (con- 
taining pto(ea^onal  photographers,  inana(aotarers,  and  stock  dealers  in 
oenstal),  and  wlieieas  the  programme  o(  the  Photographic  Union  and 
the  progiamme  of  the  Society  o(  Amateurs  were  qnile  different,  the  two 
sodetiee  have  worked  separately.  Perhaps  this  appears  still  less  sur- 
prising if  I  mention  that  in  the  past  year,  in  Vienna,  have  been  placed 
also  tvo  photographic  exhibitiont  in  the  meantime— one  of  a  more  tech- 
nical character,  and  another  by  the  Society  of  Amateurs. 

Even  there  is  no  deu$  ex  maehint'i  here,  who  intends  to  unite  the  two 
■oeietias  or  their  exhibitions  by  high  order.  Minister  Oossler  had  granted 
to  tha  Soeiety  of  Amatears  a  room  (or  the  exhibition,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  rescind  this,  becaase  the  unniul  art  exhibition  wanted  the  rooms. 
Minister  Goesler  made  at  first  the  condition  to  unite  both  exhibitions, 
i(  he  would  he  requested  to  grant  other  rooms  in  hii  authority;  but  after- 
wards he  deeUred  to  me  perionally  that  he  had  not  known  the  very 
marked  difference  between  both  societies  and  their  programmes. 

In  the  meantime  tha  minister  o(  war  has  granted  to  the  Amateur 
Society  (which  has  a  great  many  officers  amongst  its  members),  (or  its 
exhibition,  the  magnificent  rooms  o(  the  Royal  Academic  of  IVar,  pretty 
near  up  the  Linden,  and  the  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  19th  of 
Angnst— t'K  WrlhJ'iy  oj  pliolography.—l  am,  yours,  &c., 

Berlin,  Slay  i,  ISW. 


Db.  H.  W.  Voobl. 


A  viBT  convenient  mode  of  mounting  stereoscopic  pnnte  has  teen  adopted 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrert,  of  Uvenwol.  A  neat  morocco  folding  mount  has  mside, 
ami  at  cither  side  of  the  central  fold,  the  two  halves  of  the  binocular  picture 
When  oiwned  out,  it  is  iwuly  for  the  stereoscope ;  when  fold«l,  it  is  an  elegant 
case.    This,  if  maoo&ctured  for  the  public,  ought  to  take  well. 
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A  cmA  rail  padBC  dudr  for  om  oI  dUwMt  p>tt««.-Addi«^  H.  Hawkiks,  ao, 

Brctn-aliMl.  Dipltord.  8.X 
-Win  rn-—r  10x8  tKOinn  mam.  aod  iliidle  itaiid  (or  wbole-plate  portable  camera. 
AMnm,  MImmmm,  OOmm  ittmt.  Otim,  ntMm^M. 

V-^rhlT  lunililur  aad   laUf-plata  ca-aers  for  a  whole-plate 
__Ji«*, ^riiaaimwoorr,  Pbotafnphar,  HUjonroad.  Nclwn. 
■  a  ai^laak  doable  eeodmMr  fa)  pa  foot  order  (or  >  half-plate  portable 
raDd  tbra*  doabi*  lUdaa.— Iddraas,  CaaBi-n  Maxtill,  Tbumiug  Reotorr, 


Win 


wm 


ianslnrrs  to  Correspondent)}. 

i.  PMaa,  OlWiir*      n>i<i|ia|ih  ^ /aaiM  Uu  •tMm<r  "  Ci(y  <■/  Poru. 


TamcB.— See  leaiUng  aitide  in  the  present  number. 

PHOIorW.— Wyleya  k  Co.   Rcceired.     We  are  giring  it  a  trial. 

PtouinnL— We  aball  gUdly  welcome  the  views  of  which  you  speak. 

iUaOLO  R  Haw*.— On  application  to  Mr.  Harold  ftiker,  Birmingham,  you 
will  doabtlea*  obtain  the  necessary  permission. 

I  >(Qi-iBKB.— Collotype  is  not  a  patented  process,  therefore  you  are  free  to  work 
it  to  yoor  heart's  content,  yonr  fKend'o  dictnm  notwithstanding. 

T  a— Yon  had  better  write  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In.stitnte, 
London,  aW.     Yon  will  then  receive  full  particnlais  of  how  to  proceed. 

R  H.  Elbbb.— Yon  will  not  experience  any  trouble  in  photographing  in 
Brittaay.  Special  care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  abstain  from  plioto- 
gnpkiag  fcrtifioations. 
Jom  Cos.— Soak  the  negative  in  a  solution  of  two  grains  of  iodine  to  the 
oonoa  of  alcohol  until  the  stains  become  of  a  pale  tint,  then  put  the  phite  in 
the  flzing  bath  for  a  few  minutes. 

a  A.  J.— We  cannot  tell  you  how  Mr.  Blanchard'a  paper  "  is  prepared  in  the 
flnt  instance, "  as  that  gentleman  has  not  published  the  formula.  He 
aoi^iliea  th*  paper  ready  for  use. 

llncu. — L<i:ge  dabs  of  ^'uIcanite  can  be  obtaine<l  ftam  the  Indiarubber, 
Oottapsrcha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company,  Cannon-.street,  E.C.  We 
balkre  they  also  supply  a  cement  for  the  material. 

AssMTAKT.— Yonr  late  employer  is  not  bound  to  give  you  a  reference.    If  the 

l^bcts  are  a«  you  state,  his  withholding  one  is  a  great  hanlsliip  to  you,  and 
certainly  does  not  redound  to  his  credit.     Such  jietty  »i)ite  is  contemptible. 

W.  W.  W. — By  all  means  employ  a  bi-lens  camera  for  stereoscopic  jiorti-aits. 
A  sfaifUng  (hint  will  enable  you  to  get  the  same  stereoscopic  eiTect,  but  the 
oonvtnieBcc  of  securing  the  two  pictures  simultaneously  cannot  well  be  over- 
esttnatod. 

AjaS.— 1.  It  Is  quite  a  matter  of  taste ;  most  nrofessional  photographers,  how- 
ever, prefer  wood. — 2.  Secure  the  canls  tigiitly  in  a  vice  or  screw  press  and 
take  off  the  comers  with  a  plane,  then  finish  with  a  scraper.  Some  little 
pnctioe  will  be  necessary  to  uo  the  work  neatly. 

VRA9CS  writes :  "  Will  you  kindly  give  tlie  fonnula  for  paint  used  for  working 
np  carbon  and  other  prints  in  black  ami  white  that  will  not  change  colour '! " 
— ORtinanr  water  colours  blended  to  match  the  tint  of  the  picture,  whatever 
tbst  may  be,  avoiding  the  use  of  lakes,  which  are  all  more  or  less  fugitive. 

&  CaAM. — Yon  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  patent  for  the  appa- 
latai^  bat  yon  would  have  great  ditticulty  in  maintaining  it  in  a  court  of  law. 
Hm  same  or  very  similar  contrivances  have  been  in  use  for  tlie  last  tliirty 
yean,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  have  formed  the  subject  of  more  than  one 
patent. 

IS.  Davm. — If  yon  wish  to  make  good  lantern  slides  you  should  avoid  the  use 
of  extra  rapid  plates,  as  they  are  not  at  all  ad.iiiteil  to  Die  ]>urpose.  Very 
slow  plates,  as  a  rule,  are  much  better.  Why  do  you  not  employ  the  plates 
that  are  specially  prepared  for  Uotem  trans]>arencies  <  Tliey  yield  the  best 
result  of  all 

W.  J.— If  the  ink  comes  off  the  mounts  when  the  prints  are  rolled  or  burnished 
It  is  dear  that  it  is  faulty,  and  you  have  a  goo<l  cause  of  conijilaint  against 
the  one  who  Bui>plie<l  the  canls.  However,  the  ink  will  prol)al)ly  dry  with 
time.  Spread  the  mounts  out  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  warm 
room  for  a  few  days. 

Bowl— It  is  impossible  to  say  the  cause  of  the  sjiots  on  the  print  sent  from 
a  oaraal  exammation.  Tliey  may  procee<I  from  something  in  the  manipula- 
tion, sajr,  particles  of  floating  matter  settling  on  the  picture  while  it  is  wet, 
and  ao  inducing  an  incipient  fading,  or  from  something  in  the  mountant 
used,  or  possibly  from  the  mount  itself. 

n.  BlLUXOwooD.— The  old-fashioned  single  landsca|>e  lens  was,  as  you  say,  an 
unwieldlv  instrument  and  gave  distorted  Hues,  ami  you  may  "  wonder  they 
ever  used  such  a  thing."  But  you  will  i>erhaps  Iw  surprised  to  learn  that  no 
better  lens  Is  yet  in  existence  for  pure  landscajie  photography.  Many  of  our 
best  artists  take  all  their  landscajtes  with  single  lenses.  Your  sneers  at 
single  lenses  are  a  little  nut  of  place,  as  you  will  liud  wlien  you  have  gained 
more  experience. 

CaIttab.— The  cold  is  j>rodnce«l  by  the  acl  of  dissolving  the  nitrite  of  ammonia. 
If  the  vessel  in  which  solution  takes  place  tie  kej)t  carefully  covere<l  by  a 
jacket  of  non-conducting  material,  such  as  a  few  thicknesses  of  felt,  then  will 
the  liquid  be  kept  in  a  cold  condition  for  a  considerable  ]>eriod.  When  its 
iemparatnre  rises  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  its  virtue  is  gone,  only  to  be 
resuscitated  by  recr^stallising  the  salt  and  retlissolving  it.  The  proportions 
suitable  for  producm^  the  best  effect  are  stateil  to  he  equal  parts  of  water 
jind  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  water  should  be  the  coldest  that  can  be  easily 
procured. 


B.  A.  Rome  asks  who  are  the  proper  parties  to  apply  to  for  penuission  to  take 
photographs  at  the  Crystiil  Pahice.— Messrs.  Negretti  &.  Zauibra  have  the  sole 
riglit  to  photograph  in  the  Palace  and  groumls,  and  they,  we  Iwlieve,  will  not 
grant  pnnission  to  any  one.  However,  you  might  write  to  them,  they  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  grant  you  permission. 

J.  B.  Kekn  complains  that  all  the  negatives  he  takes  with  one  of  his  lenses  are 
thill  and  without  detjiil  at  the  corners,  although  it  was  sold  for  the  size  plate 
for  which  it  is  used.  It  is,  he  says,  a  jiortrait  lens  without  a  name.— The 
fault  is,  no  doubt,  with  the  lens.  Many  jwrtrait  lenses  will  not  cover  the 
size  plate  they  are  said  to  do.     Better  get  a  lens  of  longer  focus. 

COLKSWECEN. — If  you  have  been  making  your  own  varnish  successfully  for  six 
or  eight  years  you  ought  to  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  continuing  to  do  so. 
Possibly  you  have  obtained  some  iuditferent  resins.  We  should  advise  you 
to  get  some  fresh  from  a  different  source.  Unbleiiched  sliellac  sinijily  dis- 
solved in  spirit,  without  further  treatment,  makes  a  very  goo<l  vaniish  for 
negatives.  Possibly  it  is  your  clarifying  treatment  that  has  caused  the 
brittleness. 

W.  A.  Meigh  writes :  "  In  your  Jouhnal,  a  week  or  two  back,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  try  plates  '  backed '  for  landscape  work.  Tlie  other  day  I  made 
the  exjieriment  with  half  a  dozen  plates,  and  got  far  better  lesults  in  each 
case  than  I  should  have  done  had  I  not  hail  the  plates  backed  ;  I  get  a 
denser  and  shaqier  negative  without  it  taking  any  longer  to  print.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  hear  what  others  have  to  say  with  regard  to  '  backing 
jilates  for  landscape  work.'" 

LOCO.MOTIVE  says  he  has  been  taking  photographs  of  some  engines  for  an 
engineer,  who  has  returned  the  proofs,  saying  they  were  of  no  use,  as  they 
were  not  like  the  pictures  shown  by  several  other  tirms  who  use  photography 
in  their  busine.ss.  He  admits  that  his  work  is  cei-tainly  not  so  gocxl,  and 
sends  us  a  iiriut  of  his  own  and  one  which  his  customer  has  sent  him,  and 
asks  how  he  can  iiro<luce  work  like  it. — Our  correspondent  has  taken  his 
photograph  from  the  bare  metal  work,  whereas  the  other  has  been  taken 
after  the  engine  was  prepared  specially  for  teing  photographed.  Engineers 
who  employ  pliotography  regularly  paint  the  iiietal  over  with  a  flat  colour  of 
a  slate  tint  to  dull  the  bright  metal.  This  fully  accounts  for  the  diiference 
in  the  two  results. 

W.  McLean  writes  :  "  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  can  give  me  a  remedy  for  the 
following : — For  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  been  troubled  with  tears  on  the 
albumenised  paper  in  sensitising ;  either  the  paper  is  repellent  or  the  bath 
has  by  some  means  got  into  sudi  a  state  that  it  will  only  adhere  in  beads, 
aud  not  distribute  itself  equally  and  drain  as  usual.  I  liave  tried  kaolin  and 
permanganate  of  jiotasli ;  1  have  also  weakened  and  strengthened  by  adding 
more  water,  then  more  silver,  to  no  purpose.  If  you  can  assist  me  out  of  the 
difficulty  I  sliall  feel  obligetl.  "—Sometimes  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  to 
the  sensitising  batli  will  overcome  the  difficulty,  but  tlie  best  remedy  is  to 
keep  the  paper  for  some  time  in  a  damp  place  before  rtoatiiig  it.  Should 
both  these  remedies  fail  the  pai>er  must  be  blotted  otf  before  the  tears  form. 
This  may  possibly  necessitate  a  longer  floating  or  the  use  of  a  stronger  silver 
bath,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it  unless  the  paper  be  discarded. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
June  12,  1889,  will  be  Rapkl  and  Sl<jw  Gelatine  Pkdes.  Bank  Holiday  outing 
at  Aylesford,  Kent.  Trains  from  Caimon-street,  leaving  by  train  nearest  ten 
o'clock.  It  is  suggested  members  should  inquire  on  Saturday  as  to  Bank 
Holiday  aiTangements. 

DEODonisED  Albumen  Paper. — Few  are  unacquainted  with  the  offensive 
smell  which  characterises  much  otherwise  excellent  albumenised  jiaper  of  foreign 
preparation.  We  are  pleased  to  leani  that  Messrs.  Thos.  Thorns  &  Co.  have 
discovered  that  this  smell  may  be  quite  eliiiiiiiated  without  iutert'ering  in  any 
way  with  the  good  quality  of  the  albumen  surface.  This  Mr.  Thorns  elfects  by 
a  special  methoil  of  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  which,  however,  is  not 
brought  into  such  contact  with  the  surface  as  to  damage  it.  He  has  made 
application  for  a  patent  "For  Extracting  from  Albumenised  and  Sensitised 
Briglit  Surface  Paper  all  Unpleasant  and  Obnoxious  Smells."  A  sample  of  the 
paper  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  attests  the  accomplishment  of  this 
desideratioii. 

HoLBORN  Camera  Club. — The  following  are  the  arrangements  for  June,  at 
all  of  which  visitors  will  be  welcome :—!' riday,  June  7,  Mr.  E.  Cliftjn  will 
give  a  demonstration  in  the  Club  Room  at  eight  p.m.,  when  he  will  make 
some  dry  plates,  and  explain  their  chemical  composition  and  the  action  of 
light  and  developer  upon  them.  Friday,  June  14th,  Mr.  G.  A.  Freeman, 
B.Sc,  F.G.S.,  will  lecture  on  the  Cliemutry  of  Photography,  at  eight  p.m. 
Saturday,  June  15,  Field-day  to  Windsor.  Friday,  June  21,  Mr.  F.  Brocas's 
demonstration  on  Tnnin/;,  at  eight  ii.m.  Saturday,  June  29,  Field-day  to 
Burnham  Beeches.  The  full  arrangements  for  the  tield-days  will  be  posted  up 
in  the  Club  Room  a  week  in  advance,  and  in  the  event  of  rain  or  totally 
unsuitable  weather  for  photography,  the  outing  will  be  carrie<l  out  on  the 
Saturdays  following  the  above  dates.  Mr.  Fred.  Brocas,  Hon.  Secretary, 
100,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 
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DEFECTS  IN  SIDEREAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Ix  a  letter  from  the  Astronomer  of  the  Imperial  Observatory, 
Rio  Janeiro,  published  on  another  page,  that  gentleman  dirccta 
attention  to  an  bypotheaia  we  gave  at  the  Camera  Club  (on  the 
ooowion  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  F.RS.)  relative  to 
the  teeming  anomaly  of  atars,  whioh  when  seen  by  the  most 
powerfol  telescopes  are  only  points,  yet  in  a  photograph  become 
expande<I  into  discs  of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  according  to 
their  luminousnesa. 

This  hypothesis  was  also  dwelt  upon  with  somewhat  more 
minuteness  in  an  editorial  artiste  in  this  Jolrxal  for 
December  21,  1888.  We  there  mentioned  what  we  believe  is 
the  true  OMise,  primarily,  of  the  photographs  of  some  stars 
being  larger  than  others,  although  the  images  in  themselves 
are  but  pointa,  and  explained  it  to  be  doe  to  a  lateral  radiation 
of  light  from  one  particle  of  sUtct  bromide  to  another,  which 
extends  all  round,  and  to  a  distance.  fr>tM  tlio  luminous  point, 
in  strict  relation  to  the  brilliance  (>r  '  nt     This  was  the 

species  of  halation  to  whioh  we  u;  .  the  conversion  of 

the  star  poinU  into  discs,  although  we  recognised  the  existence 
of  that  other  halation,  caused  by  reflection  from  tlie  back  of 
the  aenaitive  glaa  plate  on  which  the  telescopic  images  are 
received. 

It  is  this  Utter  to  whioh  oar  conwpoodent.  Professor  Morize, 
is  inclined  to  attribute  the  phenomgoon  in  ijuciition,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  may  exert  an  influence  in  addition  to  the 
radiation  spoken  of.  One  reason  for  our  thinking  so  arises 
from  the  following : — When  Sir  Howard  Grubb  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  projected  some  star  images  on  the  screen  by  meana  of  the 
lantern,  we  noticed  that  many  of  the  larger  stars  towards  the 
margin  of  the  screen  were  very  sUf^tly  oval  in  form,  those  at 
the  centre  being  circular.  We  observed  the  same  thing  in 
some  others,  including  some  lately  shown  at  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  obliquity  of  the  'P'^^n^  of  the  star  images  towards 
tlte  margin  of  a  quartar.pint*  woold  be  too  slight,  when 
formed  by  an  object  glass  of  long  Ibens,  to  give  countenance  to 
the  possibility  of  this  proving  the  cause,  even  if  the  images 
were  projected  with  a  visible  disc,  which  we  know  is  not  the 
case.     Then,  whence  arises  this  oval  form  1 

It  can  only  arise  from  halation  or  reflection  from  the  back 
of  the  plate,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Morize,  and  illustrated 
in  the  diagram  which  accompanies  his  letter.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  oaose  anggested  by  him,  vis.,  to  silver  the  back  of 
the  plate  and  thus  intensify  the  action,  seems  excellent,  and  if 
tried  would  throw  such  light  upon  the  matter  as  would  place 
its  possibility  beyond  the  realm  of  conjecture  or  hypothesis. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  l»»/'Hng  o(  the  plate  with  a  dark- 


coloured,  light -absorbing  material  in  optical  contact  with  it, 
such  as  photog^phers  employ  when  taking  a  dark  intenor  in 
which  thei-e  is  a  bright  window,  would  provide  the  means  by 
which  such  halation  would  be  overcome. 

As  hinted  by  our  correspondent,  this  elongation  of  the  star 
discs,  by  displacing  the  position  of  their  true  centres,  introduces 
an  element 'of  disturbance,  although  a  slight  one  only,  in 
determining  accurately  the  relation  of  one  star  to  another,  and 
it  is  well  to  have  every  source  of  error  eliminated. 


HYPO  SOLUTIONS. 
In  continuing  our  remarks  upon  the  stability  or  otherwise  of 
solutions  of  "  hypo,"  it  will  be  thought  by  some  that  they  may 
merely  be  of  academic  interest,  seeing  that  it  is  the  custom  to 
use  fresh  hypo  for  each  day's  work.     Such  is,  however,  not 
really  the  case ;  many  professionals  use  their  fixing  solution — 
for  negatives,  at  any  rate — f<ij  many  days  without  changing, 
while  amongst  amateurs  we  arc  afraid  to  say  too  common  we 
believe  the  custom  to  be  of  saving  their  print-fixing  solutions 
for  use  on  subseciuent  occasions.     Then,  again,  in  establish- 
ments whore  it  is  the  custom  to  make  "  saturated  solutions  "  of 
various  chemicals,  the  hypo  solution  stands  a  chance  of  being 
kept  a  considerable  time.     The  salt  we  are  at  present  con- 
sidering is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  varieties  that  these 
so-called  saturated  solutions  may  exist  under.     If  a  glass  flask 
be  half  tilled  with  hypo  crystals  without  any  addition  of  water, 
and  heat  be  applied,  the  Whole   mass  will  become  perfectly 
liiiuid.     If  next  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  be  put  in  the  neck,  and 
the  flask  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  solution  will  remain  liquid  for 
an  indefinite  time,  even  when  repeatedly  shaken,  if  the  plug 
be  not  wetted.     We  should  like  to  know  in  what  light  this 
solution  would  be  regarded  by  the  "  saturated-solution  "  advo- 
cates.    Finally,  with   regard   to   this   liquid,  if  the  plug  be 
removed  and  a  minute  crystal  of  hypo  be  dropped  into  the 
liquid,  the  whole  will  almost  instantly  become  a  solid  moss, 
and  at  the  same  time  become  so  hot  that  the  flask  can  scarcely 
be  held  with  comfort.     Tiien,  again,  if  a  solution  of  hypo  be 
made  with  water  in  the  ordinary  manner,  so  as  to  contain  as 
much  of  the  salt  as  possible,  it  will  be  found  that  if  a  single, 
well-formed  crystal  be  placed  in  it,  and  allowed  to  stand  with- 
out stirring  the  liquid,  it  will  daily  grow  in  size,  evidently 
from  abstraction  of  the  salt  from  the  solution,  thus  showing 
that  the  presence  of  crystals  of  a  certain  salt  in  a  solution  of 
that  salt  will  tend  to  lower  its  strength,  and  that  a  saturated 
solution  will  not  be  obtained.     Indeed,  we  may  say  that  to 
obtain  a  really  saturated  solution   is  a  matter  of  no  mean 
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difficulty  We  OMJUot  therefore  do  better  than  advise,  at  any 
nte  with  ngud  to  "  hypo,"  that  saturated  solutions  be  dis- 
pUoed  by  solutions  of  known  and  definite  strength.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  thiosulphate  of  soda  is  useful,  not  only  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  under  its  well-known  name  "hypo,"  but  also 
for  the  purposes  of  the  professional  chemist,  and  several  methods 
have  been  devised  for  preeerving  it  with  its  qualities  unim- 
paired. J  ji    • 

The  tendency  to  decompose  is  shown  most  decidedly  m  the 
light ;  hence  it  is  desirable  always  to  keep  the  solution  in  a 
dark  place,  this,  again,  being  contrary  to  the  practice  of  some 
photographers,  who  leave  a  bottle  of  fixing  solution  in  strong 
daylight,  or,  on  a  large  scale,  their  vat  or  other  vessel  of  satu- 
rated solution  unprotected  from  the  light.  Any  one  may  easily 
prove  this  want  of  sUbility  himself.  Let  some  solution  of  hypo 
be  placed  in  a  clear  glass  and  settle  in  daylight,  and  it  will  be 
seen  Uiat  after  a  while,  even  in  the  dark,  but  more  especially  in 
the  light,  a  decided  deposit  will  take  place  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottle,  and  examination  shovrs  it  to  be  sulphur.  Here  at  once  is 
a  suggestion  for  one  cause  of  fading ;  if  hypo  solution  is  changed 
in  composition  so  as  to  deposit  sulphur,  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  if  prints  are  put  in  that  solution  to  fix  there  is  a  probability 
of  sulphur  being  deposited  upon  or  within  them,  an  effect  the 
evil  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  be  looked  on  with  equa- 
nimity. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Spiller  showed  the  advisability  of  using  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  the  print-fixing  solution,  with  the 
intention  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  unused  silver  salt,  so  as 
to  insure  against  futixre  change  or  fading ;  the  whites  them- 
selves he  found  to  contain  a  silver  compound  not  wholly  soluble 
in  hypo,  but  which  was  removeable  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
It  is  singular  that  this  should  be  so,  for  one  of  the  leading 
continental  authorities  on  the  system  of  analytical  testing  by 
solutions  of  definite  strength  s^ys  that  the  change  in  hypo 
solutions  just  described  can  be  entirely  arrested  by  adding  this 
same  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  in  quantity  about  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  hypo  employed. 

In  the  PhUotophioal  Trangactums  the  same  subject  has  been 
referred  to,  Messrs.  Harcourt  and  Esson  both  recommending 
caustic  soda  for  the  same  purpose. 

Quito  lately  the  subject  has  been  again  referred  to,  and  a  short 
abstract  appeared  in  the  Chemical  Soctett/'s  Journal  of  a  paper 
by  H.  Bomtriger,  which  writer  recommends  salicylic  acid.  He 
states  that  a  small  pinch  to  a  pint  of  "  hypo "  solution  will 
greatly  retard  the  tendency  to  decomposition. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  deprecate  the  employment  of  any 
acid  in  solution  of  hypo  intended  for  photographic  purposes,  lest 
the  very  evil  intended  to  be  averted  should  be  brought  about ; 
that  is  to  say,  the.upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  the  solution  in 
such  a  manner  that  unstable  silver  compounds  might  be  in 
danger  of  being  produced  within  the  texture  of  the  film  or  paper, 
and  so  lead  to  future  alteration. 

We  think  it  very  desirable  to  bring  before  our  readers  a 
point  that  is  now  so  rarely  heard  of— the  value  of  ammonia 
carbonate  in  fixing  solutions;  and  it  was  this  fact  that 
suggested  to  us  that  some  remarks  upon  the  stability  of 
solutions  of  hypo  would  be  both  useful  and  appreciated,  and 
once  again  draw  attention  to  a  valuable  recommendation. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we  have  used  large,  quantities 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (the  ordinary  "rock  ammonia," 
purobasable  at  the  chemists'  shops)  for  fixing  prints,  and, 
provided  that  it  was  not  used  in  a' larger  quantity  than  we 
indicate,  we  have  not  found  the  slightest  harm  to  occur  from 


its  use,  while  there  is  the  added  great  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  the  prints  made  by  its  aid  are  protected  from  fading 
possibilities  to  the  utmost  extent  possible. 


A  GRACEFUL  acknowledgment  of  what  ia  owing  by  the  public  to 
Dr.  11.  L.  Maddox  comes  from  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  announcement  in  its  Juumal: — 
"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  has  recommended  the  award  of  the  John 
Scott  legacy  medal  and  premium  to  Dr.  Richard  Leach  Maddox,  of 
Southampton,  England,  for  the  'Substitution  of  Gelatine  for  Collodion 
in  Photography.' "  We  congratulate  the  Franklin  Institute  upon 
having  taken  this  step  to  recognise  so  publicly  the  services  of  a  moit 
worthy  gentleman,  and  we  also  tender  Dr.  Maddox  our  congratula- 
tions upon  his  merits  having  received  such  acknowledgment. 


The  rumoured  combination  amongst  dry-plate  makers,  to  which  we 
referred  a  short  time  hack,  to  raise  the  price  of  plates  to  a  considerable 
extent,  has,  we  learn,  fallen  through.  Some  of  the  larger  makers,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  refused  to  join  the  ring,  their  reason  being 
that  any  material  rise  in  the  price  would  at  once  open  the  market  to 
foreign  competition.  They  were  doubtless  right  in  their  surmise. 
At  the  present  prices  there  is  very  little  to  induce  foreign  makers  to 
send  their  plates  to  England.  But,  with  even  a  much  smaller  increase 
in  the  price  than  was  mooted,  the  case  would  he  widely  different. 
The  fact  should  be  home  in  mind  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
material  used  by  English  plate  makers  is  imported  from  abroad. 
Labour  also,  as  a  rule,  is  cheaper  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  in  this 
country. 

We  have  an  example  of  foreign  competition  in  the  albumenised  paper 
trade.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  albumenised  paper — both 
"  ready  sensitised ''  and  insensitive — used  in  this  country  is  prepared 
on  the  Continent.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  English  maker  has  to  draw  his  suppUes  of  the  raw 
material  from  abroad.  The  paper  itself  is  made  on  the  Continent, 
as  British  paper  makers  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  make  a  suitable 
article.  Foreign  eggs  have  to  be  used,  as  English  ones,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  are  far  too  expensive  for  the  purpose.  Now  freight 
is  httle,  if  any,  more  on  the  prepared  paper  than  it  is  on  the  unprepared ; 
whereas  the  carriage  on  the  eggs  is  an  important  item  in  their  cost. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  higher  cost  of  labour  here,  the 
home  manufacturer  is  placed  at  an  immense  disadvantage.  Those  dry- 
plate  makers  who  held  aloof  from  the  proposed  combination  were,  we 
think,  wise  in  their  generation.  While  the  prices  remain  as  they  are, 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition  in  this  direction. 


Thb  project  of  the  Photographic  Club  to  introduce  the  metric  system 
and  make  it  universal  in  photography  appears  to  be  meeting  with  every 
success.  Measures  graduated  with  cubic  centimetres  on  one  side,  and 
ounces,  drachms,  or  minims,  aa  the  case  may  be,  on  the  other,  are  now 
to  be  had  commercially.  Tliese  will  greatly  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  the  system,  as  any  one  can,  without  calculation,  see  at  a  glance 
what  in  one  system  is  the  equivalent  in  the  other.  This  idea  might 
also  be  carried  out  with  the  weights.  The  gramme  weights  might  be 
stamped  with  their  equivalent  in  English  grains.  To  be  strictly 
accurate,  this,  it  is  true,  would  involve  going  into  fractions ;  but  for 
all  weights,  say  over  the  gramme,  the  nearest  whole  number  would, 
practically,  be  correct  enough  for  all  photographic  requirements. 
For  less  than  the  gramme,  the  half  or  the  quarter  of  a  grain  will 
be  near  enough  for  all  purposes. 


Nevbb,  perhaps,  has  photography  figured  so  largely  on  a  race  course 
as  it  did  last  week  at  Epsom.  Possibly  there  were  fewer  large  cameras 
present  than  on  some  former  occasions ;  but  they  were  more  than 
compensated  for  by  those  of  the  detective  class.  However  well  a 
detective  camera  may  be  disguised,  it  seldom  fails  of  recognition  by 
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thoae  familikr  with  the  art.  These  cameras,  from  the  mioiature 
"  Kodak "  to  the  more  pretentioua  half-plate  size,  were  to  he  seen  hy 
the  acore.  

11a>'y  attempts  hare  for  several  years  pa»t  been  made  to  obtain  an 
instantaneous  photograph,  on  a  modantely  largt  scale,  of  the  "  Derby ,■• 
but  Dp  to  the  present  we  have  not  seen  even  a  moderately  (i^ood  result. 
Snoceaaful  and  very  characteristic  grroupa  and  scenes  on  the  course, 
seenred  by  "  instantaneous  shots "  of  the  detective  size,  have  been 
emnmon  enough ;  but  a  large  inattntaneous  photograph,  taken  direct, 
of  i«aUy  good  quality,  haa  not  yet  come  under  our  notice,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempte  that  hare  beeo  made.  Why  this  should  be 
the  caae  it  is  dithcult  to  say,  seeiafT  tbat  excellent  instantaneous  views  of 
London,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  tUj,  eie  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere, 
and  the  light  in  I»ndon  is  certainty  not  better  than  that  at  Epeom, 
particularly  during  the  race  seaion.  However,  it  may  be  that  London 
strcet  aeeiMe  are  with  na  all  the  year  round,  and  a  failure  one  day  may 
be  followed  by  m  mccces  a  few  day*  afterwards.  But  the  Derby  is 
hut  an  annuiJ  event,  and  a  failore,  from  whatever  cause,  means 
waiting  a  year  for  the  next  opportmity. 


Ox  more  than  one  previoo*  oeeaaiaa  we  have  advocated  the  employ- 
ment of  photography  in  deciding  tacea,  though,  so  far,  it  has  not  been 
adopted  in  this  country.  However,  according  to  a  recent  number  of 
our  French  contemporary,  La  Natwrt,  it  haa  been  carried  oat  on  some  of 
the  race  coursee  in  Germany,  and  as  foOowa.  At  a  few  metre*  of  the 
winning  point  eereral  cameras  are  amnged  at  abort  distances  apart, 
andasthehofseapaaa  the  exposnna  ate  Bade  by  electricity.  By  this 
means  an  iaeoBtcalBUe  record  of  the  rtenlt  is  seenred. 


BACxnre  pbtsa,  notwithstanding  the  advantage*  accruing  therefrom, 
is  Qsuany  voted  a  bore  by  most  people.  The  nsoal  method  of  applying 
the  eo)o«r  is  by  means  of  a  bmah  ova  pisee  of  sponge,  bat,  with  either 
method,  the  opeiatioa,  it  most  be  eanfeseed,  is  a  somewhat  messing 
one.  At  a  weent  meeting  of  tiw  Photographic  Club  Mr.  Carter 
diowed  a  very  neat  and  simple  matbod  of  applying  the  colour  with  a 
loDer.  The  roller  is  a  eompoatiOB  one,  like  a  printer's  ink  roller, 
which  in  fact  it  is  in  miniature  snch  as  are  supplied  with  some  forms 
of  letteKopying  apparatns.  This  roUrr  is  charged  with  the  colour 
and  then  simply  pMsed  orar  the  back  of  the  pUte. 


IXDiABimncB  roDen,  which  will  answer  for  the  above  porpoae,  are 
now  to  he  had  at  moet  photographic;  stores,  where  they  are  sohl  for 
mounUng  purpose*.  A  soiUble  material  for  the  backing  is  a  non- 
actinic  pigment,  such,  for  example,  as  burnt  sienna  mixed  with  water 
and  a  little  dextrine  to  a  thiekish  cream-like  consirtcnee.  A  small 
quantity  of  thM  miztwe  is  distiibnted,  fairly  evenly,  with  the  roller  on 
a  glass  pkts,  after  the  mannar  that  a  printer  works  up  hU  ink  roUer, 
then  the  roOtf  is  paMsd  cmee  or  twies  over  the  back  of  the  plate,  when 
a  perfectly  even  coating  is  obtahmd.  By  this  ample  method  two  or 
thne  doien  platee  may,  withoni  aoffiag  the  fingers,  be  backed  in  a 
few  minute*.  If  methylated  sprit  bo  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  large 
ptoportion  of  the  water  in  the  mixtne,  the  coating  wiU  dry  in  a  much 

•batttr  time  than  if  water  alooa  irwa  need. 


A  FKW  years  ago  some  very  fine  hwge  portraiu,  by  Bergamaaco,  of 
Rasi^  were  exbihited  in  this  tanatj,  and  they  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  at  the  time.  The  pietons  were  vignetted,  head  and  bust, 
of  large  sixe— about  five-inch  hsada.  The  special  feature  about  these 
picture*  was  that  faMtead  of  being  vignetted  into  a  white  background, 
M  ns«al,  they  wsms  ligaetted  into  a  bh^k  or  very  dark  one,  which 
indend  the  faea  rMnaifcably  brilliant.  Some  few  photographers 
MWjsil  the  same  style,  tboi^  on  a  far  umaller  scale— mostly  of  the 
"arte  tad  eabiast  iia»— bat  then  met  with  Utile  oommerdal  socoeas. 
Now  that  tba  demand  baa  ariasa  te  kige  direct  pictures,  those  who 

e  in  ssaieh  of  novoltiaa  in  pottnitue  might  give  this  particular 

v|§  cQMsdnatioii. 
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THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  has  now  been  decided  that  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society 
will  open  by  a  convertasione  on  Satiu-day,  September  28,  and  -will 
close  on  Wednesday,  November  1.3. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for  artistic, 
scientific,  and  technical  excellence,  and  for  transparencies  and 
apparatus. 

The  judges  elected  by  the  Society  are  Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  V. 
Blanchard,  Geo.  Davison,  W.  England,  J.  Gale,  Henry  P.  Robinson, 
and  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Further  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 


THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  PHOTOGR.APHY  IN  A  SERIES  OF 

EASY  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS. 
Chap.  V. — Fkbbous  Oxajlate  and  Hydboquinonb  Developers. 

A  FKW  words  more  concerning  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  ere  it  is 
dismissed  for  the  present. 

After  its  components  are  mixed,  this  developer  will  not  keep  for 
any  length  of  time  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  And  yet,  by 
adopting  the  following  expedient,  it  is  not  only  enabled  to  keep  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  also  to  be  used  with  a  great  degree  of  comfort. 
Provide  a  bottle  of  any  desired  capacity,  from  a  pint  to  a  gallon, 
having  an  aperture  near  the  bottom — say  an  inch  from  it — by  which 
any  required  portion  can  be  drawn  off  as  it  is  wanted ;  and  after  it 
has  been  nearly  filled  with  the  developer,  pour  into  it  as  much  paraffin 
oil  or  kerosine  as  will  form  a  stratum  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
in  thickness  on  the  top  of  the  developer.  A  small  funnel  is  inserted 
in  the  mouth  instead  of  the  cork. 

Some  dealers  keep  bottles  of  this  class  in  which  a  little  spout  is 
melted  on  to  the  botUe.  On  this  spout  is  sprung  a  piece  of  rubber  tube, 
at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  spring  clip,  by  which  it  is  pinched. 
The  bottle,  thus  prepared,  is  placed  on  a  shelf  a  little  above  the  table 
or  sink  on  which  stands  the  developing  tray ;  and  by  releasing  the 
pressure  upon  the  clip,  any  desired  portion  of  the  liquid  may  be 
drawn  off  and,  when  done  with,  returned  to  the  bottle  through  the 
funnel  at  the  top.  When  the  developer  loses  its  energy  by  age  and 
use  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  conjunction  with  some  that  has 
been  freshly  made.  It  is  no  secret  that  an  old  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  imparts  a  much  more  pleasing  tone,  especially  to  a  bromide 
print,  than  one  which  is  quite  new. 

A  modification  of  the  method  described  for  preventing  the  oxida- 
tion of  this  de\eloper,  due  to  Mr.  Cosmo  I.  Burton, consists  in  keeping 
it  in  a  flexible  indiarubber  bottle  or  ball  of  any  suitable  size  and  form, 
having  attached  to  it,  as  in  the  previous  case,  a  piece  of  tubing  closed 
by  a  spring  clip.  This,  when  filled,  is  Uid  upon  a  shelf  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  sink  where  the  development  is  to  be  carried  on.  The 
used  solution  cannot  be  returned  to  the  reservoir,  but  that  which 
remains  will  keep  good. 

In  either  of  the  two  systems  described  the  services  of  the  spring 
dip  mentioned  may  be  dispensed  with  by  raising  up  the  lower  end  of 
the  rubber  tube  to  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  reservoir. 

The  hydroquinone  developer  has  acquired  a  deserved  degree  of 
popularity,  and  many  who  bad  bestowed  their  affections  upon  iron 
and  pyro  have  deflected  them  towards  the  new  favourite.  For  a  long 
time  has  it  struggled  for  recogfnition  through  good  and  evil  report, 
but  that  recognition  is  now  attained. 

So  many  formula  for  compounding  this  developer  have  been  pub- 
lished that  we  are  slighUy  at  a  loss  which  to  select  for  the  beginner. 
But  one  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  giving  that  recommend«l  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Swan  in  a  communication  to  the  Photographic  bociety  or 
Great  Britain,  Uie  result  of  many  experimento  carefuUy  conducted. 


A. 


80  grains. 


Hydroquinone  ?r ' 

Citric  acid     •  • ix 

Sulphite  of  soda  (recrjstalhsed) »"     » 

Distilled  water ""  °"""^®^' 


am 
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O«.rtfcpot-h(fu«d) 1^^°'- 

Sulphit*  of  lodk  "^    " 

0. 

Brooiid.' of  potwwum 24  (irrains. 

c.u«icpotMh ." ^^^j!^!: 

DUtilledw.U.r 20  ounces. 

For  Dornuil  eipcuTM  use  equal  p»rto  of  A  tnd  B,  adding  fire 
miniiM  of  C  for  erery  ounce  of  solution. 
For  ovep^xpoaed  pUte^  u«e  D  innead  of  B,  with  an  extra  quantity 

ofC.  ^j    . 

For  under-expoaed  platee,  omit  0,  and  in  extreme  cases  add  six  or 
ei^ht  grahM  more  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  each  ounce  of  the  developer. 
The  object  of  increating  or  decreaaing  the  quantity  of  sulphite  is  to 
gire  greater  or  lesa  denmty. 

A«  we  have  said,  the  formula)  which  hare  been  recommended  by 
Tarioos  mcceasful  workers  for  mixing  the  hydroquinone  developer  are 
very  numerous,  and  various  alkalies  other  than  the  caustic  potash  in 
the  foregoing  have  been  employed,  among  these  being  meta-bisulphite 
of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  &c.  But  we  adviae  the  reader  to  adhere  to  the  one  given 
until  all  its  peculiarities  have  been  mastered  and  familiarity  with  its 
working  acquired,  after  which  he  may  make  trial  of  others,  ultimately 
adhering  to  that  which  he  finds  the  beet  for  use  with  any  particular 
brand  of  plates  he  prefers. 

This  developer  answers  equally  well  for  negative?,  for  lantern  and 
st«i«aacopic  transparencies,  and  for  bromide  paper  prints. 

♦ 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 
Is  the  seriee  of  articles  on  Stereotcopic  Photography,  which  I  recently 
published  in  the  paget  of  this  JorKNAL,  and  which  series  commenced 
in  January,  1888,  and  terminated  in  August  last,  I  confined  myself 
almost  entirely  to  those  practical  details  with  which  twenty  years  of 
industrious  experience  have  made  me  perfectly  familiar.  The  whole 
of  my  theoretical  observations  put  together  would,  I  fancy,  scarcely 
fill  a  column — certainly  not  a  page;  it  is,  however,  very  desirable 
that  something  should  be  said  by  somebody  on  the  theory  of  the 
stereoscope,  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  rising  generation  of 
photographers,  amateur  and  professional,  who  know  nothing  of  it, 
but  for  the  advantage  of  those  older  hands  who  know  a  deal  of 
-what  is  wrong. 

I  hare  already  pointed  out  with  emphasis,  and  repeatedly,  that  one 
of  the  great  causes  for  the  decline  of  stereography  was  to  be  found  in 
the  incorrect  manner  of  making  the  negatives,  another  in  the  incorrect 
mode  of  printing  from  them,  and  a  third  in  the  incorrect  manner  of 
mounting  the  prints  when  got.  There  is,  however,  still  another  cause 
for  the  decline  of  stereography,  and  that  is  the  total  ignorance  which 
did  prevail,  and  the  partial  ignorance  which  does  prevail  (and  pre- 
Tails  extensively),  of  the  true  theory  of  binocular  vision  and  of  the 
stereoscope. 

It  is  a  bold  and  an  astonishing  thing  to  say,  but  nevertheless  a  true 
one,  that  for  this  ignorance  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  two  men 
by  whom  the  two  forms  of  stereoscopes  were  invented  —  to  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  stereoscope,  and 
to  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  inventor  of  the  refracting  or  lenticular 
instrument.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  idea — of  which  they  were  seemingly  incapable  of  getting  rid — 
that  stereograms,  when  properly  seen,  were  viewed  with  a  con- 
vergenee  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  pages  of  this  JomxAL  in  1873  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton 
vigorously  and  valliantly  combated  this  idea,  hut  so  far  as  the  two 
eminent  opticians,  who  were  hia  opponents  of  the  time,  were  con- 
cerned, be  seemed  to  have  combated  it  in  vain.  Nevertheless,  that 
Sutton  was  right  and  his  opponents  wrong  is  as  demonstrable  as  any 
proposition  in  geometry,  as  was  evident  to  Sir  George  Biddle  Airy 
<the  Astronomer  Royal  of  the  period),  ahd  to  Professor  Piazzi 


Smyth  (The  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland),  and  to  other  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  time. 

I  am  no  mathematician  myself,  and  don't  pretend  to  be,  but  I  am 
able  to  demonstrate  by  experiment  that  Wheatstone  and  Brewster  were 
both  wrong  in  the  matter  of  converging  axes,  and  that  Sutton  was 
quite  right.  I  am  able  to  offer  some  common  sense  argument  against 
the  idea  that  everj-thing  to  be  seen  right  must  be  "  squinted"  at;  and 
I  think  I  am  able  to  produce  the  one  argument  which  Sutton  did  not 
use,  by  showing  how  probably  Wheatstone  and  Brewster  became 
afflicted  with  the  mania  for  converging  axes. 

If  we  look  at  a  card  with  markings  on  it  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or 
eight  inches  from  the  eyes  (as  the  case  may  be),  in  order  that  we  may 
see  it  as  one  and  not  as  two,  it  is  necessary  that  the  optical  axes  of 
the  eyes  shall  be  converged,  so  say  the  supporters  of  the  converging 
axes  theory,  and  they  say  so  truly  if  we  are  to  look  at  it  with  the  un- 
aided eyes. 

But  when  we  look  at  a  binary  picture  in  the  stereoscope,  whether 
the  instrument  be  a  reflector  or  a  refractor,  whether  it  be  Wheat- 
stonian  or  Brewsterian,  we  look  at  it  through  an  apparatus  which  is 
lenticular;  in  fact,  in  both  appliances  "magnifying  glasses"  are 
employed  and  the  conditions  are  entirely  changed. 

Besides,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  what  we  seek  to  look 
at  is  not  a  piece  of  card  with  markings  on  it  so  many  inches  off,  but 
an  illusion  in  the  air,  at  the  solid  phantoms  of  solid  things,  sub- 
tending the  same  angular  magnitude  as  the  originals,  producing  the 
same  or  very  similar  effects  upon  the  retina,  and  colour,  and  know- 
ledge of  what  the  "  slides ''  in  reality  are  apart,  capable  of  being 
mistaken  for  the  originals  themselves. 

The  rays  which  reach  us  from  distant  objects,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  point  of  a  church  spire  on  the  horizon's  verge,  strike  the  eyea 
in  what  would  be  called  "parallel"  rays  by  anybody  who  was  not 
over  anxious  to  be  pedantically  correct.  The  convergence  of  line* 
drawn  from  a  base  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half  (the  distance 
between  the  eyes)  to  a  point  some  miles  away  is  certainly  too  trivial 
altogether  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  illusion  of  reality  which  we  seek  by  stereoscopic 
aid,  objects  so  distant  as  to  present  practically  parallel  beams  in 
nature  must  be  seen  in  their  representations  by  practically  parallel 
beams  in  the  stereoscope.  If  they  are  not,  they  won't  seem  as  far  off 
as  they  should,  and  everything  will  be  (optically)  reduced,  so  that  a 
"  slide  "  representing,  say,  a  town,  as  seen  from  a  position  of  eminence, 
will  present — not  the  aspect  of  the  town — but  the  aspect  of  a  little 
model  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  aspect  which  everything  presents 
as  seen  in  the  Wheatstonian  and  Brewsterian  stereoscopes  with  their 
converging  axes  of  the  eye. 

"  Every  one  "  who  is  in  the  habit  of  practising  stereographic  photo- 
graphy is  able  easily  enough  to  "  squint  "  a  "  glide  "  into  the  negative 
solidity  of  the  pseudoscope.  It  is  quite  as  easy,  however  (after  a 
little  experimenting  in  a  proper  way),  to  combine  it  so  as  to  produce 
the  positive  solidity  of  the  stereoscope,  and  it  is  more  desirable  to  do 
this ;  but  whichever  method  is  adopted,  the  process  is  tiring  to  the 
eyes — and  why  ?  Because  the  process  is  "  unnatural,"  and  requires  an 
effort,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  perform  it.  And  whj-  an  effort  ? 
Because,  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  binocular  vision  for  the  purposes 
or  pleasure  of  our  daily  lives,  when  we  "focus"  the  image  of  an 
object  at  a  given  distance  on  the  retina,  we  also  converge  the  optic 
axes  through  a  certain  arc.  But  when  we  "  squint "  or  converge  the 
dual  pictures  of  the  stereogram  into  the  appearance  of  relief,  we 
converge  the  optic  axes  in  the  one  case  more,  and  in  the  other  case 
less,  than  they  are  converged  for  the  same  focal  distance  of  the  retina 
in  ordinary  vision. 

"When  lenses  are  looked  through,  however,  the  case  is  altogether 
different.  Our  power  of  focussing  on  the  retina  is  practically  at  an 
end.  It  is  no  longer  by  a  movement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye 
that  the  images  are  made  sharp  :  it  is  either  by  the  movement  of  the 
things  or  a  bodily  movement  of  ourselves  that  we  bring  them  into 
"  focus  "  now.  (It  is,  of  course,  in  relation  to  convex  lenses  only 
that  1  speak.) 

The  optic  axes  now  are  parallel  or  converged  by  the  nature  of  the 
pictures  we  inspect.  If  these  contain  "  objects  "  substantially  alike, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  distance  between  the  eyes,  we 
see  them  by  parallel  vision  without  the  consciousness  of  effort.    I£ 
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they  are  separated  (is  mmob,  of  ooone)  hj  an  interral  which  is  less 
then  the  optic  axe*  eonrerge  "  of  their  own  account,"  the  focnssing 
operation  of  the  eye  (now  of  no  avail,  for  good  or  ill)  is,  as  osaal, 
automaticaUr  peiformed  from  habit,  and  the  object  adrancee  into 
optical  relief. 

The  components  of  a  stereogram  shotdd  always  be  mounted  with 
the  distant  objects  separated  to  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  eyes, 
as  naed  for  parallel  Tiaion.  They  shoold  always  be  viewed  through 
lensea  which  are  entire,  and  not  through  magnifying  priams.  Those 
hinsw  ahoold  be  of  the  same  focal  Iragth  as  the  htmt  with  which 
the  negatives  were  made,  and  thaae  Utmm  themselves  are  the  beet 
which  can  be  had.  Their  centna  sboald  ba  separated  by  an  interval 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  »fe»,  aad  (as  would  be  the  case  in 
tlieee  circumstances)  thor  oontiea,  and  not  their  edpea,  should  be  used. 
Now  oomea  the  qoeetion,  How  came  Wheatstone  and  Brewster  by 
the  euBTWgiag  craie  P 

There  is  i>o  absolute  evidence  on  the  point,  but  the  prohaUlity, 
seemingly,  is  this :  they  tried  their  inventions  witiiout  tlie  magnifying 
lenses  before  tiiey  triad  them  with.  What  more  likely  tiling  tlian 
this  P  If  so,  the  images  had  to  be  foenased  for  their  actual  diatMce,  to 
make  them  sharp,  by  the  inachaaiaB  of  tka  aysa,  maehaaiHi  habitnated 
to  tka  working  with  given  dagraea  of  a^al  conToigouee  for  eadi 
varying  feeal  length.  Thaae  dsgiw  of  eonvergenoe,  doahtlea^  both 
Wheatatone  and  Bt«witer  aaoertained  for  the  distances  employed,  and 
did  so  before  the  magnifying  lenses  were  ^plied,  and  hence,  having 
definitely  ascertained  that,  in  the  ctrcnmaianees  of  their  experiments, 
C'lmbiihiti'/n  was  moat  easOy  eflected  'kj  tke  opiie  asea  which  eon- 
vuiguJ,  tiiey  overlooked  the  tact  that  tk*  lenses  remove  the  fnoctioo 
of  foeusMOg  from  the  eye,  aad  so  eaatimmA  the  employment  of  the 
eonveiging  asaawhan  tkair  asevraa  goaa,  and  in  consequence  of  whidi 
evilalonaaaaned. 

I  have  a  Brewstnian  stereoaeope  by  me  as  I  write.  It  is  a  (Rnuine 
"old  stager,"  having  been  purehaaad  by  ny  father  at  the  time  of  the 
London  Exhibition  of  "  '51."  Examining  thu  "  slide"  either  of  that 
period  or  of  this  with  it  becomca  a  painfoJ  occupation  for  the  eyes. 

When,  kowever,  a  "  slide  "  is  divided,  and  iu  dual  piotursa  separated 
by  a  spMa  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length— an  oparation  which 
maka*  paimUsi  the  awaiging  laya  tka  nksf  is  perceived  with  easei 
I  have  jnat  parfuimil  tkc  experinwati  M I  write. 

Stanograpky  i*  moat  eertsiinly  eomiag  in  again.  Let  every  photo- 
grapher who  baa  sense  enoogh  to  adopt  it  Me  to  it  that  his  "  vlides" 
are  properly  made,  and  let  him  offer  for  inspection  or  for  sale  h'tpflf 
instrumesta  in  which  they  can  be  properly  aeeni 

W.  I.  Chaswick. 
♦ 

ECHOBB. 
I  -wtM  greatly  intereetsd  in  the  editorial  aeeoant  of  the  Utest  fraedng 
method,  which  I  bad  only  a  dim  notion  of  from  previous  heaiaay. 
B  nt  that  is  only  available  for  practical  dry-pUte  purpoees  on  a  Urge 
scale,  while  there  are  many  oecauoos  in  even  the  smalUat  kboratory 
when  a  cheap  and  r«ady  cold  prodoeer  wonld  be  a  boon.  The  nitrate 
of  ammonia  method  is  simple  aad  instpansive,  but,  unfortunately, 
nsles*  it  be  kept  for  tha  apedal  parpoaa  and  that,  too,  in  quantity- 
it  is  not  available  fast  wksn  wanted. 

But  our  old  friend  aad  aoeay,  "  bypo,"  I  venture  to  think,  u 
anally  to  be  food  la  aay  dry-plate  worhar's  eeUblishment,  or  if  not, 
it  ooght  to  be,  in  anfleiont  quantity  to  piodace  a  moderate  cooling 
pff'^ct  at  vary  short  noUe*.  Scarcely  any  photographer  of  the  preaant 
dav  needs  to  be  told  that  thoogh  not  c^oal  to  the  nitrate  in  that 
respect,  hypoanlphite  of  soda  in  tk*  eoona  of  solution  "  produces"  a 
pretty  intenaa  degna  of  cold,  quite  snfldant  for  moat  oooUng  porpoasa, 
as  the  solution  itself  deaoaoda  faaloir  tk*  treeiing-point.  Bat,  tmly, 
it  iit  not  a  nice  thing  to  bnv*  aboot  Ika  dark  room  in  a  praoitseaoaa 
way  nwlsw  gnat  care  b*  exercisad  to  aaa  that  it  keepa  itself  in  ite 
proper  place. 

FrilKng— a  fault  much  las*  fraqoaotly  met  with  nowadays  than 
a  few  year*  ngo— is  not  eaosed  merely  by  hij^h  temperature,  though 
as  a  matter  of  coarse  that  ia  a  pownfol  incentive.  Irregularity  of 
temperature  is  a  far  stroagar  temptation,  and  a  gelatine  film  that 
«  ^  •oeoesafnlly  pass  through  the  oidaal  of  devclopmant  in  nearly 

'  ru  eolations,  if  fixed  and  waahad  at  tka  sanw  taa^aratore,  vriil 


often  give  in  if  the  intermediate  washings  are  performed  with  much 
cold  water.  It  is  much  the  same  with  human  tempers ;  they  may 
remain  placid  enough  under  any  amount  of  one  kind  of  worry,  but  a 
multiplicity  of  troubles  will  break  down  the  sweetest  disposition. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  digression. 

Now  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  simple,  and  I  know  from  actual  use 
it  is  an  effective  plan  to  adopt  in  the  very  hot  weather,  at  least  if 
you  are  not  working  on  a  mammoth  scale,  to  relinquish  the  use  of 
water  direct  from  the  tap  or  ordinary  supply,  but  to  establish  a 
temporary  cistern  in  the  form  of  a  jar  or  jug  of  moderate  capacity, 
say  holding  from  half  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  and  a  half,  and  to  place 
this  in  a  basin  or  other  convenient  receptacle  packed  round  with 
crystals  of  hypo,  kept  moist  with  water  far  from  sufficient  to  dissolve 
them.  The  temperature  will  be  lowered  until  the  water  has  dissolved 
as  much  hypo  as  it  will,  when  the  addition  of  a  little  more  will  re- 
establiah  the  refrigerating  process.  When  the  crystals  are  all  dissolved, 
the  saturated  solution  can  be  bottled  ofi  for  fixing  purposes. 

That  brings  me  to  another  leader,  in  the  same  number  of  the 
JotTSNAl.,  on  Jfypo  and  Hypo  Solutions,  in  which  the  dictum  of 
"  Watts,"  on  the  question  of  the  stability  of  hypo  in  solution  and 
otherwise,  is  queried.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  myself  long  had 
doubts  as  to  the  oorrectneaa  of  the  statement  quoted  in  the  leading 
article  referred  to.  I  have  for  years  made  a  practice  of  keeping  a 
stock  of  hypo  in  solution  ready  for  use,  and  at  times  this  has  been 
many  months  old  before  it  has  been  actually  used,  yet  I  never  noticed 
any  difference  in  its  behaviour.  Some  years  ago,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  a  friend  who  was  retiring  from  photography,  I  became  the 
pnaaowinr  of  the  best  part  of  a  one  hundredweight  cask  of  hypo — a 
quantity  sufficient,  at  my  then  rate  of  working,  to  last  the  rest  of  my 
natural  life.  At  any  rata  it  did  last  some  years,  and  though  it  delir 
qvtteed  a  good  deal,  and  left  a  mark  whereon  it  stood  for  long,  I  never 
saw  any  sign  of  eJlorMcenee,  nor  did  the  last  of  it  prove  inferior  iu 
fixing  power  to  the  first. 

I  did  not  see  the  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick  on  the 
Injluenee  of  Uf  Stereoteope,  but  I  can  fullyjjoin  him  in  his  protest 
against  such  nonsense  a*  attempting  to  condemn  the  instrument  be- 
cause some  lonatic  expmsaaa  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  capabilities  and 
uses.  I  fail  to  see  why  "  F.  M.  S."  or  any  other  artist  should  depre- 
ciate tha  instrament,  nnleaa  it  be  from  motives  of  envy  or  jealousy, 
because  it  renders  a  degree  of  solidity  and  reality  that  his  poor  powers 
are  helpless  to  emulate.  I  don't  quite  see,  either,  why  a  photograph, 
if  artistic  in  its  single  form,  oannot  under  the  necessary  conditions  be 
duplicated  so  as  to  give  in  the  stereoscope  an  equally  artistic  and  at 
the  aama  time  true  representation  of  the  subject.  But  it  seems  to  be 
the  practiee,  if  not  the  prerogative,  of  "  artistic "  minds  to  gird  at 
anything  of  a  "  m^hanical "  or  "  scientific  "  nature.  Why,  then,  does 
not  "  F.  M.  S.*  relinquish  the  camera  F 

Some  short  time  back  I  quoted  from  a  speech  of  an  old  photo- 
graphic friend  to  the  effect  that  people  who  preach  on  the  subject  of 
photographic  art  do  not  always  shine  in  their  efforts.  A  man  may 
be  a  good  artist  because  it  ia  in  him,  but  a  bad  teacher,  and  therefore 
he  cannot  give  oat  to  others  the  artistic  sense  that  he  himself  possesses. 
The  art  was  bom  in  him,  and  he  found  art  easy ;  the  teaching  capa- 
city was  not  born  with  him,  but  he  expects  to  find  it  come  to  him 
with  equal  facility,  and  without  the  trouble  of  learning.  Conse- 
qnently,  when  such  a  man  commences  to  try  and  teach  his  own  parti- 
cular subject,  be  generally  ends  as  he  begins— by  making  a  glorious 
mesa  of  it 

From  art  back  again  to  more  congenial  topics !  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Cowan  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  cause  of  the  staining  that  some- 
times occurs  with  hydroquinone  to  the  employment  of  a  particular 
bromide — bromide  of  ammonium — as  the  reetrainer.  This,  in  the 
hands  of  a  carefal  experimentelist  Uke  Mr.  Cowan,  would  seem  to 
point  to  ammoma  as  the  real  cause,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
myself  any  reason  to  lay  the  blame  in  that  direction.  I  have  used 
ammonia  as  the  alkali  with  hydroquinone,  but  though  I  have  now 
relinquished  it  in  favour  of  soda  or  potash,  I  never  remember  to  have 
had  a  single  instance  of  yellow  stain  with  ammonia. 

Nor  do  I  recollect  to  have  encountered  the  trouble  when  using 

either  caustk  potash  or  caustic  soda ;  but  with  carbonate  of  soda  I 

was,  for  a  time,  utterly  ovemhelmed  by  it— cot  a  mere  yellow  tinge, 

'   bat  a  strong,  deep,  clear,  orange  colouration  ia  the  shadows  of  the 
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.ndbecame  deeper  M  the  rertrau«»r  wa.  u«ed  .nd  increased  ^  my 
^  ^««iwn^  WM  bromide  of  poU-sium.  I  have  never  tned  the 
»p«riii>ei>t  with«r&m«<.of  potarfi,  but  I  invariably  employ  brom^e 
^\rSe  curtic  dbdi*  ..  I  «y,  without  any  trouble  as  regards 
ool«n*tion.  Can  it  be  that  by  aome  reaction  with  the  bromide  of 
unmonium,  in  Mr.  Cowan",  caee,  wtne  other  agent  comes  into  action  f 

Mt  only  objection  to  the  propowd  adoption  of  the  metric  system  is 
theimewhat  Hibernian  one  that  it  takes  the  me<r«  as  its  umt.  1 
have  looff  been  strongly  in  favour  of  a  decimal  system,  but  shou  d 
pn-fer  the  Engliah  grain  as  the  unit ;  indeed,  this  might  be  easily 
adopted  without  in  the  least  upsetting  present  methods  Md  customs. 
All  that  would  be  needful  would  be  new  sets  of  weights  and  graduates, 
which  could  be  worked  and  used  quite  amicably  alongside  those  re- 
DTMeating  our  present  soruplee,  drachma,  ounces,  pints,  and  pounds. 
fnTself  Me,  beddea  our  regular  apothecaries'  and  avoirdupois  weights 
and  meMOiea,  tiie  French  metric  system  as  well  as  the  English 
decimal  ayatem,  applying  each  or  any  as  the  particular  purpose  may 
■eem  to  require.  For  instance,  if  I  find  it  too  much  trouble  to  trans- 
late a  French  formula  I  use  the  French  weights.  But  I  do  not 
recommend  the  practice  to  aU,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  simplifica- 
tion to  resort  to  a  uniform  decimal  system,  but  let  us  adhere  to 
grains.  , 

I  recently  spoke  of  the  apparent  inutility  of  Mr.  C.  I.  Burtons 
article  on  the  preservation  of  solutions  of  pyrogallol,  but  in  the  same 
number  appeared  a  letter  complimenting  him  in  the  reverse  sense. 
"  W.  Q."  must,  I  think,  however,  have  taken  this  indirect  but  kindly 
method  of  suggesting  two  possible  printer's  errors ;  but  though  sul- 
phate and  bisiJphate  of  soda  and  potash  may  have  been  misprinted 
for  sulphite  and  bisulphite,  it  would  require  a  small  army  of  most 
malevolently-disposed  "  comps  "  to  transform  any  practically  useful 
picaervative  into,  say,  mercuric  chloride.  Junius. 


ORTHOCHROMA'nC  PLATES  IN  COPYING  OIL 
PAINHNGS.— II. 

In  my  previous  article  on  this  subject  I  referred  to  the  advisability 
of  those  having  no  experience  in  this  class  of  work  refraining  from 
treating  their  sensitive  plates  to  a  colour  bath  of  their  own  making. 
My  chief  reason  for  so  doing  was  that  they  thereby  avoid  some  of  the 
many  failures  which  nearly  always  attend  a  first  attempt  at  dipping 
plates.  These  troubles  take  the  shape  of  markings  on  the  film,  and 
the  plates  are  also  venr  liable  to  contract  fog.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plates  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturers  are  entirely  free 
from  such  defects,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  work  clean 
and  nice,  any  amount  of  density  being  got  in  development. 

As  a  rule,  orthochromatic  plates  are  more  or  less  sensitive  to  all 
colours,  but  it  must,  at  the  outset,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  notwith- 
standing that  they  are  sensitive  to  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green, 
they  are  more  so  to  the  blue  and  violet,  and  once  this  simple  fact  is 
fully  understood,  it  follows  of  a  necessity  that  an  operator  must  vary 
his  mode  of  procedure  when  dealing  with  objects  in  which  the  latter 
colours  are  prominent  or  conspicuous.  It  is  no  new  thing,  however, 
as  many  suppose,  that  some  sort  of  coloured  screen  is  employed  to 
cut  down  these  active  rays ;  such  means  were  employed  long  ago, 
before  the  advent  of  the  rapid  dry  plate,  or  the  more  recent  colour- 
■enaitive  one.  And  the  advantage  of  so  cutting  off  the  blue  ray  was 
known  to  and  appreciated  by  many  workers  in  the  days  of  collodion. 

In  many  instances,  therefore,  these  yellow  screens  are  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  work  we  are  coneddermg,  and  once  an  operator  fully 
grasps  the  important  part  they  play  in  the  operation,  he  will  have 
made  no  little  progress  in  the  mastery  of  this  subject. 

From  time  to  time  various  methods  have  been  employed  in  the 
production  of  and  manner  of  using  these  yellow  screens.  There  are 
thoae  who  advocate  the  employment  of  thin  films  of  gelatine,  made 
to  the  necessary  tint  by  a  suitable  dye,  and  these  films  are  also  so 
prepared  as  to  be  of  varying  depths  of  tints,  so  as  to  act  more  ener- 
getically when  the  blue  and  the  violet  rays  are  specially  prominent. 
Others  there  are  again  who  recommend  the  use  of  an  absolutely  white 

&  which  has  received  a  coating  of  collodion,  in  which  has  been 
ved  aome  suitable  colour — sucn  as  aurantia,  eosine,  or  turmeric. 


Another  important  matter,  whendiscussing  the  utility  of  these  screens, 
is  as  to  the  best  position  in  which  to  place  them .  Here,  again,  operators 
differ,  and  some  prefer  to  use  them  in  front  of  the  lens,  others  in  the 
diaphragm  slot,  others  behind  the  lens,  others  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  -while  there  are  those  who  even  go  the  length  of  coating  a  part 
of  the  lens  combination  with  a  suitable  material. 

In  my  practice  I  have  confined  myself  to  two  methods  of  working. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  placing  of  a  suitably-coloured  sheet  of  glass 
in  the  cell  of  the  dark  slide  which  carries  the  sensitive  plate ;  the 
other  is  the  placing  of  the  screen  in  the  diaphragm  slot.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  I  use  the  screen  in  such  a  way  as  I  have  never 
hitherto  noticed  other  writers  or  workers  refer  to. 

When  experimenting  with  these  screens,  I  at  first  tried  them  in 
front,  and  then  behind  the  lens,  and  on  my  coming  to  work  them 
between  the  lenses,  I  happily  hit  on  a  neat  httle  plan,  which  I  think 
b  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

In  my  practice  I  generally  work  with  a  three-quarter-inch  stop,  and 
one  day  when  I  came  to  try  these  yellow  screens  in  the  diaphragm  slot, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  were  I  to  get  the  three-quarter-inch  slot  placed 
in  a  turning  lathe,  and  a  sufficient  rebate  turned  out  exactly  round  the 
aperture,  so  as  to  permit  of  one-inch  micro  cover  glass  being  fitted 
into  it,  that  I  would  have  as  good  a  means  as  any.  So  I  got  an 
optician  to  turn  out  just  as  much  as  allowed  of  the  micro  cover  glass 
to  sit  in  the  rebate,  and  when  after  coating  a  number  of  these  glasses 
with  collodion,  in  which  a  sufficiency  of  turmeric  was  dissolved  to 
give  the  necessary  depth  of  colour,  I  found  in  practice  I  had  hit  on 
a  plan  which  worked  most  satisfactorily,  and  one  that  gave  no 
trouble  at  all,  so  far  as  fitting  on  the  yellow  screen  was  concerned. 

I  generally  coat  about  a  dozen  of  these  little  glasses  at  a  time,  and 
so  have  always  a  supply  of  them  at  hand,  and  these  vary  in  depth  of 
tint  according  to  the  amount  of  turmeric  in  the  collodion.  These 
little  cover  glasses  are  so  exquisitely  thin  and  transparent,  and  fit  so 
nicely  in  the  rebate  on  the  stop,  that  the  smallest  modicum  of  gum 
or  other  adhesive  substance  holds  them  firmly  in  position,  and  enables 
the  stop  to  be  slipped  up  or  down  just  as  if  it  were  not  carrying  the 
screen. 

In  coatiiig  these  micro  cover  glasses  there  is  not  nearly  as  much 
trouble  or  difficulty  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  required  to  coat,  say,  a 
circular  screen  which  is  made  to  fit  on  the  hood  of  the  lens. 

I  generally  take  a  clean  sheet  of  glass,  and  by  means  of  my  ordinary 
camera  circular  spirit  level  I  carefully  adjust  this  sheet  of  glass,  and 
along  the  edges  of  it  I  place  in  a  row,  at  convenient  distances,  these 
little  cover  glasses.  I  then  carefully  drop  in  the  centre  of  them  just 
sufficient  of  the  coloured  collodion  as  will,  when  spread  and  set,  nicely 
cover  the  glasses.  Should  there  be  any  little  raggedness  at  the  edges 
it  don't  matter  much,  for  these  will  be  covered  up  with  the  rebate  of 
the  stop.  This  done,  I  leave  them  to  harden,  and  keep  carefully 
protected  from  dust ;  by  this  means  I  obtain  a  supply  of  screens  of 
different  depth  of  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  specs  and 
imperfections.  I  know  of  no  medium  better  adapted  for  carrying  the 
colour  than  these  exquisitely  thin  little  cover  glasses,  and  they  are 
always  obtainable  in  quantities  from  any  respectable  optician. 

Those  of  my  readers  anxious  to  try  the  other  methods  of  using  the 
screens,  such  as  in  front  of  the  lens,  can  get  a  glazier  to  fit  into  the 
hood  of  their  lens  a  circular  disc  ;  this  he  will  cut  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  with  his  diamond  set  in  a  circular  gauge,  but  the  coating  of 
these  large  screens  is  not  by  any  means  so  easy  as  the  little  cover 
glasses. 

I  have  done  very  good  work  also  by  using  the  screen  in  the  same 
cell  as  the  sensitive  plate,  but  in  this  case  I  was  fortunate  in  getting 
hold  of  a  few  very  suitable  pieces  of  coloiu'ed  glass.  I  have  tried 
over  and  over  again  to  duplicate  these  glasses,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  get  a  new  lot  so  suitable.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  getting  these  coloured  glasses  free  from  specs  and  flaws, 
than  in  other  kinds  of  glass. 

But  this  cutting  down  of  the  blue  or  violet  ray  may  be  accom- 
plished by  other  means  than  the  employment  of  coloured  screens, 
such  as  a  specially  prepared  glass  roof,  or  window,  or  other  similar 
means  of  lighting  the  object;  and  where  such  can  be  effected,  without 
doubt  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  interposition  of  the  film  or  glass 
screen,  either  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate,  or  in  proximity  to  the- 
lens.  One  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  such  is  the  undoubted 
proneness  that  a  screen  has  to  interfere  with  the  definition  of  the 
object  being  photographed.  Whenever  a  screen  is  employed,  be  it  in 
any  position,  the  utmost  nicety  must  be  exercised  in  focussing  after 
the  screen  has  been  placed  in  position.  A  very  little  observation 
will  suffice  to  show  the  beginner,  however,  that  when  adequate  means 
exist  of  lighting  the  object  with  coloured  light,  such  interference  of 
definition  does  not  exist;  but  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
amateur  or  casual  worker  in  photography  to  have  at  hand  such  means- 
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of  lighting  hU  objects,  hence  Teeomw  must  be  had  to  a  screen  in 
•Otoe  form  or  other,  but  whenerer  it  oomes  into  play,  special  attention 
must  he  paid  to  the  focusaing. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  treat  with  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation,  riz.,  the  aroidance  of  ruflections  when  copying 
an  oil  painting.  T.  N.  Abmstbono. 


TRANSLATION  OF  ENGLISH  FORMULA  INTO  THE 
METRIC  SYSTEM. 

[A  Oomamikatkm  to  tk*  PbolO(npkk  Clab.] 

Aa  laqoested  br  the  Chairman  at  the  lact  meeting,  I  hare  put  on 
paper  the  remarks  I  then  made  zMpecting  the  translation  of  our  old 
formuls  into  the  metric  system,  now  definitely  adopted  by  the  Club. 
I  am  (ore  to  many  they  will  be  quite  aniierfluous,  Dnt  to  some  few 
may  be  acceptable,  and  aa  the  Photograpoic  Club  has  now  formally 
decided  to  use  in  fatnre  only  the  metric  mtem  of  weights  and 
measaiea,  I  rentuie  again  to  sngvMt  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
simplest  methods  of  translating,  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  any 
of  our  existing  formnUe. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  ererr  one  using  any  formula  has  always 
liked  to  know  what  proportion  tne  vmiioas  constituents  in  it  bear  to 
MM  another,  so  that  if  ooeaMOo  nqaiiea  he  can  vary  any  of  them 
according  to  circumstance*.  In  our  old  system  this  has  generally 
bees  eznresaed  by  the  number  of  graiae  or  minim*  contained  in  each 
cmaot  of  liquid  need — in  my  own  pnetie*,  for  many_  yeu*>  I  have 
•sdHiTely  need  the  grain  a*  the  only  Biit  for  both  liqaiiu  and  solids — 
and  I  ptoBoee  to  show  br  an  exampl*  how  formalsB  thus  expressed 
i*  immaduttely  tna*iatea  into  the  metric  measure*,  without  the 
fignice  loMig  their  old  familiar  look  aad  sound,  which  they  certainly 
wiH  do  if  tbey  are  literally  translatad. 

For  iwteaoe,  take  one  of  the  rinaplwt  formula  for  pyro  deTelepment, 
Til.: — 

One  ounce  of  liquid  eoataining — 

Pyro  2  grain*. 

Sulphite     8     « 

Ammonia 4     „ 

Bromide    1  grain. 

Ten  ounce*  of  thi*  of  MUW  contain* — 

Pyro SO  grains. 

Sulphite 80      „ 

Ammonia  40      „ 

Bromide     10     „ 

If  we  now  literally  tiantlat*  this  it  will  read — 

Pyro   1-296  giamme*. 

Sulphite «.V ft-184       » 

Ammonia   f-OM  ce. 

Bromide -648  gramme. 

Blade  up  with  water  to  a  Vott  of  S83-6  ex.  nearly. 

In  thi*  form  it  certainly  doe*  not  eoBrey  to  our  mind*  the  propor- 
tion that  each  ingredient  beai*  to  the  otban  in  lo  definite  and  simple 
a  manner  aa  doe*  the  original  formnh. 

Now  what  I  mentioned  laat  week,  and  I  am  almoat  aahamed  to  do 
•o  again,  is  to  leare  the  formula  alone,  and  let  it  tranaiate  ttaelf  by  at 
once  calling  all  the  quantitie*  graauM*,  when  it  will  read — 

Pyro  2  gramme*. 

Sulphite     , 8        „ 

Ammonia 4       „         or  ce. 

Btomide 1  gramme, 

and  the  balk  of  eolution  437-5  oe. 

Thi*  bulk  of  aoiation  will  ha  about  fifteen  time*  greater  than  our 
old-faahioa*d  ooaee,  but  the  figmea  nmain  almost  without  fraction*, 
and  can  be  eaaily  multiplied  or  MiUiTldad  if  Urger  or  tmaller  quanti- 
tiea  are  required. 

I  hare  littk  doubt  but  that  if  any  one  habituallr  using  the  metric 
•ystam  bad  originated  *uch  a  formula  as  that  used  for  example,  the 
Iralk  would  bare  been  made  up  to  600  cc,  or  perhap*  the  amount*  of 
all  the  inmdient*  doubled,  and  mada  up  to  1000  ex.,  a*  I  notice  in 
foreign  romuls  aa  almoat  total  akmno*  of  th*  awkward  fraction* 
that  oeeor  when  tranalating  from  ana  *y*tem  to  another. 

la  eoanexioa  with  thi*  anajeet,  pariwa*  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest 
the  advisability  of  always  making  up  ue  total  of  any  new  formula 
to  a  definite  measure,  iiiieh  a*  100,  MO,  or  1000  e.e.,  iaatead  of,  as  is 
oftaa  tba  eaae,  adding  the  quantitie*  of  th*  variou*  ingredients  to  a 
"[ofUqnid.  Alkxakdkb  Cowan. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  PHOTOGRAVURE.* 
Osx  of  the  beauties  ol  photogravure  is  the  power  of  giving  steady, 
atmospheric  greys.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  this  great  feature  it  cannot 
break  a  lance  with  every  known  mode  of  art  reproduction.  The  extended 
greys  of  mezzotint  are  certainly  not  better  than  those  of  photogravure, 
but  they  are  very  generally  worse.  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  a  mezzo- 
tint in  which  the  quality  of  tender  atmospheric  grey  is  its  one  great 
point.  Though  I  admit  its  charms  of  light,  yet  those  lights  are  small 
and  set  up  by  contrast,  whereas  in  photogravure  we  get  mist  whenever  we 
like  as  well  as  light.  This  quality  enables  the  impressionist  photographer 
not  only  to  fix  in  printing  ink  the  happy  triumphs  of  the  camera,  but  to 
consult  with  others  and  add  art  to  nature's  work  in  the  refining  of  one 
part,  or  the  strengthening  of  another  part,  and  thus  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  new  feature  is  added  to  art  reproduction  in  these  works.  It  may 
be  the  summer  haze  over  the  meadows,  or  the  driving  mists  of  a  storm  on 
the  coast ;  they  can  be  caught  by  the  practised  impressionist  in  photo- 
graphy, and  they  can  also  be  fixed  on  paper  by  photogravure  in  a  more 
Uving,  moving  way  than  hy  any  other  mode.  This,  then,  is  one  special 
point  in  the  art.  Let  it  be  cultivated  and  encouraged.  Nothing  pleases 
men  more  permanently  than  a  sweetly-rendered  aspect  of  nature,  what- 
ever Und  of  aspect  it  is — all  are  welcome  in  the  form  of  pictures  and 
prints. 

There  are  two  branches  or  classes  of  picture  reproduction  in  which 
photograTure  shows  considerable  power.  The  one  is  a  figure  picture, 
m  which  elear-ont,  well-drawn  forms  are  the  chief  elements,  the  smooth 
surfaces  of  flesh  and  drapery  lending  themselves  to  the  same  power  that 
we  noticed  in  the  ease  of  the  impressionist  landscape.  The  other  is 
where  powerful  brush  work  and  flashing  efleots  are  got,  in  a  manner  that 
labour  with  a  point  or  scr^wr  can  scarcely  follow.  In  both  these  there  is 
a  field  for  photogravures  from  pictures. 

But  in  practice  I  find  that  oil  pictures  are  the  most  troublesome  of 
subjects  to  work  from.  There  is  frequently  a  subtle  irregularity  in  the 
execution  or  glazing,  or  the  absence  of  glazing,  the  bluc-tintcd  colours  ; 
rough  touches  of  the  brush  afterwards  painted  over,  and  many  similsir 
things,  make  it  slow  and  difficult  to  produce  a  plate.  Although,  there- 
fore, one  picture  may  be  most  happily  and  beautifully  given  in  photo- 
gravure, it  doe*  not  follow  that  another  will,  even  though  they  both  look 
alike  in  effect,  colour,  and  execution.  The  camera  is  a  great  detective, 
and  it  often  brings  out  thing*  that  cause  much  labour  to  set  right. 
Another  tanlt  in  a  plate  from  a  picture  is  the  want  of  power  to  give  a 
whole  scale  of  tint*  below  what  it  gives  a*  a  black.  The  artist's  darkish 
grey  genarallr  comea  black  on  the  plate,  and  then  we  have  to  put  in  by 
band  aereraf  shadea  of  darker  tints.  This  is  sometimes  a  risky  and 
laborious  affair. 

There  may  he  a  dosen  different  textures  and  surfaces  to  render  in 
various  plates,  and  there  are  as  many  modes  of  putting  in  the  colour. 
For  instance,  we  m»y  uae  tba  mlette,  which  does  not  go  as  deep  as  one 
would  wish  ;  or  a  small  rooksr,  which  is  better  for  depth.  Then  there  is 
the  multiple  graver,  or  the  common  graver ;  or  a  strong  etching  ground 
and  bite  in  a  lot  xf  etched  work,  or  a  re-bite  on  the  old  granulations. 
Thus,  added  to  the  troubl*  of  doing  the  additional  work,  is  the  trouble  of 
finding  out  the  moat  suitable  mode.  When  it  is  noticed  what  subtle 
things  will  make  a  method  look  wrong,  it  makes  one  nervous  about 
putting  the  work  in.  Big  rough  point*  like  the  teeth  of  a  rasp  suit  one 
place ;  angle  deep  cut*  with  the  graver  suit  another  ;  and  acid  on  a  re- 
biting  ground  a  tnird.  But  it  requires  years  of  practice  to  get  the  know- 
ledge. Therefore,  photogravure  snonld  not  be  resarded  as  an  independent 
and  complete  power  in  itself,  but  as  a  new  method  or  means  of  produc- 
tion, havmg  great  beautia*  when  well  worked,  but  not  able  to  meet  every 
case  that  come*  before  lu  in  the  way  of  daily  requirements. 

Seeing  that  the  nature  of  the  original  is  of  importance  to  know,  it 
would  pacfa^i*  b*  welcome  to  record  the  results  which  I  have  myself 
noted. 

The  best  working  original*  are  the  most  seldom  obtained  in  the  way  of 
business — via.,  oil-painted  monochrome,  with  a  steady,  soUd,  impasto  treat- 
ment. The  solid,  v*t  not  too  solid,  effect  just  suits  the  process,  because 
it  yields  a  peenliaily  agrnable  negative. 

Psrhapa  the  worst  eopy  usually  met  with  is  a  water-colour  drawing  in 
which  much  sponging  baa  been  used,  aid  where  blue  is  prominent,  or 
neutral  tint,  with  perhape  a  warm-looking  paper.  The  vigorous  rough 
Indian-ink  sketch  la  not  so  intractable  by  any  means,  and  this  must  be 
taken  to  be  what  I  have  already  referred  to. 

A  crayon  drawing,  if  not  too  rough  and  gritty,  also  answers  well.  Some 
of  Holbein's  come  out  very  nicely,  being  most  deUcately  pencilled,  and 
having  vigorous  portions  to  bring  them  out. 

Portraits  are  fairly  adapted  for  reproduction ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  them  we  are  very  captious  judges — we  want  the 
minutest  points  in  form  and  shade  followed  out,  as  well  as  a  good  flesh 
texture.  Portraits  from  the  life  are  not  much  better  adapted  than  por- 
traits from  painting  tn.  The  chromatic  changes  of  the  one  are  only 
more  treacherous  than  the  texture  changes  in  the  other.  Perhaps  the 
moat  suoeeeafnl  ra*nlts  are  those  from  old  mezzotint  plates,  which  always 
give  a  level,  soUd  negaUve  containing  a  slight  grain,  which  is  copied  from 
the  original  mezzotinting. 
After  th«ae  there  comes  a  sort  of  mixture  of  difficulties  from  many  sorts 
•  Concluded  from  p«^  38i. 
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ol  oMaalMi  p«rlM|M  tha  nuMt  diM«rMable  ol  aU  ii a  dtarold  lUammated 
mitaJ  or  ebrooide,  with  highly^ookrared  litUe  pietarai.  The  suriaca  ol 
lb*  »«UBm  i»  fluff/  in  p»rU,  \he  ooloun  are  unoonUoUable,  and  the  work 
ntailed  i*  great  Photooapha  trom  nature,  mch  u  are  commoDl;  exe- 
Mtad  for  aalt  in  tavoonU  loeaUtiaa,  alto  interiors  of  liousoa,  garden 
•eenea.  taad-penoa  tketcbea,  lepia  drawings,  brie  A  brae,  and  man;  similar 
or  different  thin«»,  onljp  preaent  new  phraaea  of  difficulty.  No  two  ean 
b«  dealt  with  quiu  alike.  The  reaaon  being  that  the  eye  is  very  ontical, 
and  the  camera  rather  treaoheroo*  in  tha  negative  it  provides  for  us.  I 
rofer  at  length  totheae  points  rather  to  correct  the  impression  that  what- 
trer  70a  aak  for  in  photograTore  it  is  snre  to  come  oat  prettily. 

Tbe  point  I  would  specially  preia,  then,  is  tins,  that  all  the  methods  of 
pbotogramie  yet  practised,  when  worked  at  their  very  best  advantage, 
prodooe  similar  results,  and  the  same  identical  difficulties  meet  us  by 
whiobcrer  mode  a  pUte  is  produced.  One  mode  does,  indeed,  differ  from 
another  m  lU  power  as  well  as  m  iU  method,  but  the  subject  in  which 
one  tail*  will  moat  probably  fail  in  another  method,  and  the  good  subject 
for  one  method  will  be  a  good  subject  for  another  method. 

Tbe  first  efforts  at  physical  photography  were  said  to  have  been  the 
production  of  photogravures  by  the  process  of  printing  in  a  film  of  bitumen, 
tlien,  after  clearing  it,  to  bite  the  plate  in  the  clear  parts.  This  mode  is 
still  practised  on  the  Continent  for  line  subjects,  and  it  is  a  tolerable  method 
where  skill  and  patience  with  good  originals  and  bright  daylight  combine, 
but  it  is  practically  valueless  in  England  at  the  present  time. 

The  best  line  method  is  that  of  O.  Scamoni,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who 
imparted  all  its  details  to  me ;  and  though  I  never  gave  the  care  and 
labour  to  it  that  he  did,  I  am  sure  it  is  hard  to  surpass  it  for  line  work. 
The  method  is  to  grow  a  copper  plate  npon  an  autotype  mould  in  line. 
The  mould  is  developed  on  a  surface  covered  with  a  tine  layer  of  india- 
rubber  vamiab,  and  it  is  made  conductive  by  blacklead.  The  support 
may  be  glasa,  copper,  or  other  metal,  not  to  mention  xylonite,  which  does 
very  well. 

This  method  nattirally  led  up  to  the  desire  to  get  half  tones.  Scamoni 
got  toned  plates  from  crayon  drawings,  but  not  from  flat  tints.  The 
mode  first  of  all  worked  was  by  bronzing  a  negative  or  the  tisane  of  which 
the  mould  was  to  be  mads,  and  this  caused  a  multitude  of  punctures  in 
the  mould  which,  when  eleotrotyped,  became  points  in  the  copper,  thus 
causing  the  portions  of  the  mould  remaining  to  have  various  depths.  This 
method  now  and  again  gave  very  fine  results,  but  frequently  it  failed. 
Probably,  it  worked  more  in  the  light  of  modem  experience,  it  would  be 
much  better,  as  in  those  old  days,  twelve  years  ago,  we  were  more  anxious  to 
get  automatic  conduction  by  means  of  silver  and  gold  on  the  surface  of  the 
mould  than  it  is  now  found  necessary.  It  is  worth  while  remarking  that 
plumbago  for  conducting  cannot  be  excelled,  provided  all  proper  means 
are  taken  to  insure  its  fineness. 

There  were  also  at  an  early  date  plates  called  galranoplastic.  These  I 
know  not  the  method  of.  They  were  weak,  and  required  a  deal  of  line- 
enpraver'a  fine  ruling,  Ac,  to  put  them  to  rights ;  they  are  tlierefore  now 

Suite  out  of  date  and  also  out  of  memory.  But  they  lead  one  to  refer  to 
tie  process  of  Pretsch,  which  was  also  practised  in  England  for  a  time, 
and  which  ought  to  have  gone  on  better  than  it  did.  It  is  worth  while 
mentioning  this  process  as  the  chief  instance  of  depositing  copper  on  the 
whole  mass  of  gelatine.  There  is  no  mould  washed  away.  It  is  caused 
to  swell  and  form  an  automatic  grain,  which  regulates  the  tint,  and  it 
ihoald  be  daased  with  two  methods  which  I  will  now  detail. 

The  great  want  of  my  own  bronze-grained  plates  was  that  you  could 
not  see  defects  in  the  plate  for  some  reason,  and  therefore  you  could  not 
tell  where  and  how  to  work  on  them.  I  therefore  hit  on  a  mode  of 
making  a  plain  autotype  mould  on  a  plate,  and  having  no  grain  at  all. 
Thii  mould  or  picture  was  then  made  sensitive  to  light  again  by  bichro- 
mate of  ammonium,  and,  as  soon  as  dry,  it  was  bronzed  all  over  and 
exposed  to  light  for  fifteen  minutes.  After  the  bronze  was  washed  oft 
with  benzole,  it  was  put  Into  warm  water  and  the  new  grain  swelled  up 
nicely.  I  worked  this  method  until  I  felt  the  want  of  true  power  in  it, 
for  It  was  too  fine  and  velvety  at  aU  times,  and,  for  reasons  I  could 
not  regulate,  the  grain  would  vary  considerably.  But  the  idea  of  work- 
ing  from  a  sweUed  mould  caused  me  to  try  moulds  of  plain  sensitised 
geUtine  poured  veiy  thin  and  level  on  a  plate  gUss,  and,  after  printing 
them  vnth  a  toned  negative,  to  print  again  with  bronzed  powder  on 
the  front;   this  added  a  grain  just  as  Pretsch  got  a  grain  by  chemical 

?.**°^  2  .T  P',^®^  J'"''  ^^  '®*'^''  a°^  "6°'  on  with  it  until 
I  found  that  It  could  not  be  made  to  produce  nice  flesh  tints.  It  had  the 
much-longed-for  property  of  giving  a  coarser  gram,  according  as  a  part 
''"^i  i'i"?'^,**'?'  T^,  y»'°»y« ;  80  also  small  points  of  light  stood  out 
weU,  and  detail  of  all  kinds,  but  it  was  impotent  in  the  very  fine  greys. 
The  Khck  process  was  then  teginning  to  make  a  move.  About  this  time 
Colonel  Waterhonse  invented  a  clever  grain  which  we  used  for  some 
tune,  and  for  a  certain  class  of  work  it  was  excellent,  but  its  half  tones, 
though  powerful,  were  somewhat  dull.  The  method  is  to  take  the 
mould  as  It  18  first  washed  off,  and.  whUe  still  wet  and  soft,  dust  it  over 
with  fine  sand     Let  it  dry  and  when  dry  rub  the  sand  off  again.     Tlie 

ihf™«?J«,i  A^  •  ^  '?"*!  '!  "^^  "8"i"  ""^  ^'^^T-  ^i  it  retains  its 
aharpnras  weU  during  electrotypmg,  and  although  it  has  defects  of  its 

b^lia'n.Vn'fh.'r??'^  '"'^"I  *""*  ''"''=''•  ^^  K^eat  want  is  more 
«r  &w^*w  '°°=''>  »"i  •1~.«  smoothness  in  the  lightest  parts, 
so  that  they  fail  to  separate  themselves  from  the  pure  whites  when  a 
number  have  been  printed.    The  proper  mode  is  to  get  depth  ioughi^ 


all  parts,  and  then  bring  the  lights  into  order  by  hand  work.  Another 
method  is  coming  into  practice  lately  to  cure  this  feebleness  in  the  very 
light  parts.  It  is  to  cast  over  the  whole  plate  a  fresh  tint  by  regraining 
it  with  resin  or  bitumen,  and  biting  in  with  acid  until  a  tone  is  produced. 
This  tone  may  be  stopped  out  earlier  or  later  in  some  parts  to  save  after 
work,  and  when  all  is  cleared  off  a  proof  is  taken,  and  the  lights  are  put 
into  order  by  hand  work.  Tliis  procedure  also  improves  the  darks  of  many 
plates  by  steadying  them.  The  new  grain  generally  settles  on  the  old 
prominences  of  copper,  so  that  the  effect  is  to  deepen  the  old  work  and 
not  to  confuse  it.  Moreover,  the  two  degrees  of  tint,  where  they  do  come 
together,  or  one  upon  the  other,  are  mutually  helpful,  and  give  the  look 
of  mystery  and  depth  so  often  valuable.  One  depth  or  one  layer  of  tone 
generally  has  a  hard  and  prominent  effect,  but  a  double  tint  looks  soft 
and  suggestive.  This  quality  was  noticed  by  the  old  mezzotint  engravers, 
who  very  often  laid  a  fresh  ground  over  a  plate,  which  to  the  ordinary 
person  looked  finished ;  then  they  had  all  their  work  to  scrape  up  again, 
but  the  plate  was  rich  in  proportion  and  worth  the  extra  trouble. 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  describe  another  great  want  of  all  natural 
photogravure  plates.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  what  a  negative 
has  not  the  power  to  get,  the  copper  plate  made  from  it  shall  have.  It  is, 
however,  very  wise  to  gently  work  up  a  negative  or  transparency  to  effect 
that  which  nature  cannot  do  for  it.  There  are  various  methods  of  doing 
this.  If  rough  texture  in  parts  is  desirable,  the  glass  may  be  matt- 
varnished  on  the  picture  side  and  the  crayon  applied  on  the  grain.  But 
if  gentle  tints  are  wanted,  then  the  other  side  should  be  worked  upon.  It 
is,  however,  often  noticeable  that  when  the  plate  is  produced,  the  hand 
work  is  too  heavy  or  misapplied,  and  it  is  too  late  to  go  back  again.  This 
sort  of  work  is  most  called  for  in  the  dark  portions  of  a  subject,  and  it  is 
best  not  to  try  too  much  in  other  parts. 

When  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  often  only  too  plain  that  we  have  not 
depth  enough  in  the  plate.  When  an  oil  painting  is  placed  against  a 
print,  it  is  easily  seen  that  our  scale  is  much  shorter  than  the  oil  painting; 
therefore,  an  abundant  power  in  reserve  to  give  depth  and  power  to  the 
plate  is  advantageous,  so  that  the  printer  need  not  make  an  opaque  heavy 
ink  to  get  the  print  right. 

The  printer's  ink  should  always  bear  some  dilution  for  the  start  of  a 
plate,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  common  that  a  dark  dull 
solidity  comes  from  a  plate  liaving  no  real  depth  in  it,  yet  plenty  of 
middling  dark.  I  have  seen  a  plate  of  Goupil's  (whose  process  I  have  not 
further  gone  into,  beautiful  thongli  it  often  is)  brought  well  out  by  deep 
etching  with  acid  on  the  top  of  the  other  tint,  the  lines  of  the  etching 
being  bitten  as  usual  through  a  strong  ground  laid  on.  It  is  difficult  to 
really  blend  etcliing  with  the  tint,  but  if  contrast  is  called  for  it  will  do. 
Some  form  of  graver  is  better,  because  you  regulate  its  depth  so  instinc- 
tively to  the  needs  of  each  part  of  the  work. 

The  lighter  portions  and  the  use  of  dry-point  work,  together  with  the 
scraper  and  burnislier  in  finishing,  are  too  simple  to  need  any  time  being 
spent  on  their  description. 

Printing  deserves  a  word.  I  have  found  that  careful  work  with  the  best 
possible  materials  is  most  essential.  A  paper  with  a  coarse  fibre,  however 
excellent  otherwise,  will  never  do  for  photogravures.  So,  too,  size  must 
not  be  allowed.  Thus  the  paper  admired  for  etchings  is  quite  unable  to 
print  photogravures ;  it  is  harder  in  texture  and  rough,  so  that  it  cannot 
enter  into  the  tiny  pits  in  the  process  plate.  This  is  unfortunate,  because 
the  presence  of  size  greatly  adds  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  darks  in  a  print, 
and  that  is  what  we  most  need  from  the  process  plate.  However,  we  have 
to  put  up  with  the  colour  obtainable  on  an  absorbent  paper. 

It  is  worth  while,  before  concluding,  to  touch  npon  the  field  and  opening 
for  photogravures.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  every  subject  is  best 
done  on  this  plan  ;  and  as  the  taste  of  men  will  from  time  to  time  demand 
every  kind  of  subject,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  will  rest  with  us  to  con- 
fine our  efforts  to  such  subjects  as  have  been  proved  to  succeed  best.  In 
the  matter  of  publication  plates,  there  are  so  many  fine  etchings  and  such 
very  fair  autotypes  obtainable  that  the  method  of  photogravure  wants  to 
be  particularly  guarded  from  betrayal  by  some  mistaken  choice  of  a  thing 
that  will  cost  much  labour  and  then  turn  out  a  failure.  In  plates  for 
books,  and  in  those  foUos  of  pictures  from  some  locality  now  so  frequently 
seen,  it  cannot  hurt  so  much  if  there  are  partial  failures,  because  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  public  view  so  constantly,  and  also  because  if  there  is  a 
failure  there  will  also  be  several  successes  in  the  same  lot. 

One  mode  of  use  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  printed  books  is  to  leave  the 
space  for  a  picture  blank  in  the  printing,  and  have  the  pictures  printed 
on  a  thin  India  paper  elsewhere — perliaps  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  together ; 
these  are  cut  up  and  pasted  in  the  book  at  their  right  places.  Mr.  Linton's 
important  work,  Tlie  Masters  o/M'ood  Engraving,  is  almost  entirely  photo- 
gravure, and  the  prints  being  treated  as  above  look  very  natural,  and  fit  in 
most  easily  without  the  least  harm  to  the  printed  book  itself,  while  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  that  they  are  produced  by  an  intaglio  process  at  all. 
Yet  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  process  come  out  in  the  result,  for  the 
experts  are  said  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  these  reproductions  are  superior 
to  the  originals. 

Of  course,  for  artistic  effects  of  great  power  this  method  is  equally 
appUcable,  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  finer  efforts  are  the  very  ones 
that  most  distress  printers  and  producers  of  books.  ¥et  it  is  on  these 
alone  that  the  public  sets  the  greatest  value. 

I  hope  I  have  not  been  too  long  and  prolix  in  this  little  essay  on  so 
modern  and  interesting  a  subject.    It  appeared  to  me  far  more  suitable  to 
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the  nqniniDanli  of  *U  that  the  reaalt  of  mj  own  efforts  in  this  branch 
thoaM  fotm  the  chief  bod/  of  the  p«lier,  rmtlier  than  to  go  into  porely 
twhnirel  details  aad  qoestions,  whieh  are  all  very  interesting  to  a  very 
fcv,  bat  which  experience  has  taaght  me  are  qnite  diacoonted  by  the  in- 
tt^j-tJ-  pablio  on  the  one  hand,  and  hj  the  infinite  demands  of  art  on  the 
other. 


SALFORO  PHOTOOBAPmC  EXHIBITION. 
A  Pbotookatbic  Exhibition  waa  opeasd  on  Tharsday  lait  at  the  Peel 
Park  Bi^al  Miueam,  Salford,  by  taa  Ma/or  of  Salford,  Mr.  Alderman 
Diakana. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bowes,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parks  Committee,  after 
eaUii^  attention  to  some  of  the  principal  ezhibita,  regretted  no  society  of 
photograpbani  existed  in  iha  borough,  and  hoped  the  exhibition  woald  be 
the  BMaoa  o(  promoting  raeh  a  sooie^.  Con«idering  the  very  limited 
tiaa  that  was  giren  for  the  pcepanuton  of  exhibits,  a  very  creditable 
edlaetiao  has  been  gathoed  ioRethar,  filling  two  rooms.  To  pboto- 
giaphaia,  perhaps  the  most  inteiestiiis  eontribution  at  the  present  time 
will  be  a  seriea  of  twenly-flve  or  thiftT  portraiu  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Cameron,  d  Ventncr.  They  are  lent  hj  the  Parks  Committee,  and  com- 
prise,  amci^tit  others,  portraits  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Mr.  O.  F.  Watts, 
exhibiting  rery  elearly  Mrs.  Camenn's  peculiarities  of  treatment. 
Messrs.  Banaod  sends  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Bean,  and  other  celebrities.  Mr.  Wanriek  Brookes,  of  Manchester,  has 
aoos  BXeellent  portraits,  including  Btarj  Ining,  Leo  Tyklinsky,  Edwin 
Waqch,  and  an  extremely  delicate  photo  wgraTing  of  Miss  Nellie  Morray. 
Mr.  £a  Foase  and  Mr.  John  White  an  wpwented  by  enlarged  portraits 
of  the  Mayor  and  ex-Mayor  of  Sallocd. 

In  landscape  work  a  prominent  ptaM  b  aeoorded  to  a  series  of  twenty- 
MT«i  TiewB  oil  the  engiDeetiiu;  worxingi  of  the  Maaehastsr  Ship  Canal, 
lent  br  the  Engiaaat  to  the  Ship  Canal  Company.  These  are  by  Mr.  H. 
Oaiwa,  and  ha«a  nercr  been  shown  in  pnhUc  befon.  The  same  gentle- 
man  has  also  a  large  ssriss  ot  views  of  m»  (alleriea  and  groonds  of  the 
M.iMiiiiietM  JabOae  Exhibition.  Loeal  amaleni*  natorally  eome  most 
strongly  to  the  front  in  views  of  ehoiea  Wis  of  seaneiy.  Mr.  James  Wood 
sends  ten  frames  of  Obsmetter  prints,  which  an  remarkable  foe  their 
artistie  taste.  Mr.  W.  Faolkner  SMdi  MmIt*  intai eating  bmmea.  Mr. 
Jamaa  Higsoa's  Isndsna^Mis  lose  aoow  at  Ihair  aOeet  h7  the  gOt  framing, 
and  aoma  o(  Mr.  Tomlinaoa'a  woall  (aia  br  more  attsntioB  in  the 
Booatiaft,  TiaaspanMisa  an  iihUilsi  hjiit.Vf.L  Chadwiek,  Hon. 
Bsentary  cf  the  Maneheefer  Fhotagvphie  Society,  and  Mr.  Jamea 
Higsoo. 
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FIGUBEB  IN  LANDSCAPE  AND  GENBE. 
CPap«  iMd  br  Mr.  Oimhaa  B^aer.  It  A.,  at  t^  CaoMra  Oab.] 

Tib  ■aptavmaatol  asodala  ia  phctagtafhy  is.  perhaps,  Tcrbally  a  more 
anal  tilla  te  the  ramaf  ka  wUsb  I  |HHBS  to  make  to-ni^t,  bat  that 
aaama  aoatahow  to  ha««  a  men  itflwAn,  at  ooee  a  more  mechanical 
and  more  ptaetieal  ring  than  can  baloof  to  aay  hints  of  mine,  and  there- 
Ion  I  hava  aaked  yon  to  Ustaa  to  a  ta»  anggsslinni  oo  the  osa  of  flgoree 
ia  laadaaav*  and  gear*. 

Thto  bmilatioa  wUl,  a  any  rate,  aarre  to  show  that  I  rafer  only  to 
tlwaa  iilMiHigiaaha  whiah  an  taken  aa  fistane  for  their  own  sake.  1  do 
not  dMl  with  UMtaHoM  ol  plaMi  or  Mofie,  nor  with  eeienlifle  work, 
bat  eolely  with  oti^aal  pbotompha  tehaa  tor  the  intiinsie  baaaty  or 
iatereet  ot  the  sabjael,  aa  viaibly  lniMii«  or  aataally  snggestud  in  the 
print,  and  earned  to  the  ntmoat  paihelfaa  pcesible  to  ths  msana  employed. 

I  aasnme  that  the  pietona  an  isHiiiilniy  ia  eompoaitioa  and  tone, 
tfMt  they  an  uofiaaty  expoeed,  hapfi|ydf  riopad,  aad  aoitably  printed, 
lor  Doae  a<  thaaa  MMla  an  I  aow  gsiag  to  discoas. 

Ia  lambsapaa  km  mimmitg  te  flgMoi  b  a  vexed  qaeetion,  and  one 
withvhiflhialfaatiateadtdtobagbilhiapaper.  Bat  it  is  too  wide  and 
a  aabjeet  to  tooah  wmtfy  aa  a  side  iasae,  and  I  will  han 
r  alala  mj  own  opinion  that,  wtlh  two  or  three  obrioos  exoeptions, 
.  I  withoot  the  Ogon  of  maa  or  beast  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
Nsolt  oif  sneh  aa  nmls^nn  is  want  ot  porpose  and  of  interest. 

Oenn  paiathM,  at  aay  rate,  alw«ya  iaelodes  figorea,  except  in  tboee 
pietONS  el  alUl  ua.  dnvn  mostly  boot  Iha  dinnar-ubia  and  the  larder, 
wUA  Ma  io  aaiatsnstiag  ia  eoloociraad  ia  photogr^>h7  fortanately 
an  wMiiiii  ssoB.  The  aiaet  eooMM  d  gtnn  la  defbied  by  Littri  as 
paialfaig  other  thaa  Ualeriaal  or  laniiwaps,  aad  eertainly  thoae  are  the 
three  iliiiir  of  the  old  division  ol  the  art.  Bat  portraiU  I  woald  now 
pUee  in  a  class  by  themeelvas,  or,  at  any  rate,  exelade  from  the  following 

'   I  offaan  I  have  evidently  no  eoneem. 


friththaslffl-tilsi 
isr  gaara,  aa  Hm  < 
b«l  the  botder-Haa  1 


and  incident,  I 
I H  aad  landscape  with  a|ttna  is  no- 
lo dnw.  Probably  ao  seientifle  frontier  u  poesible ; 
foo^hlyi  ttw  diviaiaa  ia  made  by  tha  aiaa  ot  the  figaree  and  the  expres- 
tktk  ot  the  faee,  aoeocdfaigly  aa  it  ia  vWbie  or  otherwise.  I  attempted  a 
nlaariflnailiin  on  tha  b^s  of  viaiMe  aipMasioa,  bat  it  woald  not  hold,  and 
krtoalaljr  aa  axaal  dateitioa  ia  hat*  aaaeneaiary.  The  saaM  mlea 
•ppljlaaMhaaae.  On  Iba  aiaa  ol  Iha  4nn  ehiaflv  depend  tha  naea  to 
eihiah  wa  pat  it,  tha  puipoasa  for  «liioh  we  employ  it.    Tha  smallest 


figures  are  generally  introduced  as  a  spot  in  composition,  or  to  save  the 
piotare  from  being  entirely  inhaman  and  desolate.  Slightly  larger  figures, 
which  are  still  too  small  to  exhibit  the  expression  of  the  faee,  yet  tell  their 
story  by  gesture  or  attitude.  Most  of  the  rules  relating  to  facial  expres- 
sion apply  e<iually  to  gesture,  and  therefore  I  pass  on,  merely  noticing 
that  the  smaller  the  figures  are,  the  less  effect  do  they  produce,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  easier  and  less  intractable  ;  for,  when  the  face  is 
not  seen  the  figure  is  much  simpler  to  pose,  and  even  if  the  attitude  is 
slightly  strained  or  self-conscious  this  fault  is  less  conspicuous,  and  any 
shortcomings  of  costume  or  model  are  less  glaring.  Thence  we  pass  into 
the  debateable  land  where  the  figures  are  of  exactly  equal  importance 
withtheir  sarronndings,  and  the  boundary  question  is  mostly  settled  by 
prejudice.  Beyond  this  comes  the  region  where  figures  are  all-inall, 
and  the  landscape  dwindles  away  into  nonentity.  I  beUeve  that  the 
whole  of  this  continent  is  under  the  same  laws,  but  that  the  different 
roles  differ  in  importance  in  various  provinces.  To  drop  metaphor,  it  is 
manife^nt  that  the  larger  and  more  distinct  the  face  is,  the  greater  is  the 
care  required  in  dealing  with  it. 

Moat  of  the  general  roles  of  art  which  can  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  photographers  can  be  discovered  by  common  sense,  and  most  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  photography  are  due  rather  to  want  of 
reflection  than  to  deliberate  depravity.  Many  photographers,  especially 
the  scientific  workers,  have  a  horror  of  art  rules,  which  they  consider 
altogether  unnecessary  and  arbitrary.  It  is  a  fact  that  once  a  truth  has 
been  deoantei  into  a  certam  form  of  words,  it  has  necessarily  ceased  to 
be  the  whole  truth,  for  there  is  always  some  leakage  and  some  change  in 
the  prooess.  All  formnUted  maxims  are  very  condensed  records  of  ex- 
perience, and  are  of  little  other  use  than  to  serve  as  hints  and  suggestions, 
mostly  on  the  prohibitive  side.  Law  making  is  the  first  conscious  stage 
of  any  art,  bpt  unless  the  set  forms  are  sooner  or  later  altered,  modified, 
adapted,  and  at  timea  broken,  that  art  is  incapable  of  any  further  pro- 
gress. Nevertbelees,  in  the  deadest  formula  always  there  has  once  been 
a  germ  of  life,  and  to  preaarve  this  and  render  it  once  again  useful  is  the 
bast  aervioe  any  eritie  coald  perform.  But  my  point  is,  that  most  of  the 
mlea  of  ait  wen  not  in  the  beginning  mere  pedantry  and  charlatanism , 
but  freah,  vital,  and  pregnant  discoveries. 

Bales,  again,  are  supposed  to  be  cramping  and  destructive  of  life 
and  enterprise.  An  art  that  is  as  full  of  stupid  signboards  as  Mr.  Dn 
Manner's  picture  of  iHampstaad  Heath  is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable. 
I  only  hope  that  I  may  never  say  anything  that  will  discourage  energy 
or  new  d^)artaree.  Experiment  is  the  life  of  art,  especially  of  a  new  art. 
Oanias  generally  dtqtrorca  a  few  mies.  If  you  think  you  see  a  new  line, 
eon^der  it  tally,  then  have  a  dash  at  it,  then  see  where  you  have  got  to. 
Only,  it  you  fail,  for  art's  sake  do  not  ask  any  one  to  believe  that  you 
have  snooeeded,  or  to  follow  you.  There  are  wrong  ways  as  well  as  right 
ways,  and  if  you  can  diaeovsr  which  is  which,  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time 
to  start  on  the  former.  Let  as  proceed  to  see  what  directions  we  can  lay 
down  for  photography. 

I.  The  first  thing  to  inqoire  in  any  art  is.  What  is  its  aim,  and  what 
means  has  it  to  cany  out  that  aim  ?  It  we  discover  these  means  imd 
their  capabilities,  and  do  not  attempt  io  overstrain  them,  we  are  not 
likely  to  go  far  wrong  in  that  art. 

Now  every  photograph,  so  far  as  it  is  a  photograph  in  any  present  sense, 
has  been  produced  by  two  agencies — by  the  joint  action  of  man  and  his 
apparatus— by  the  haman  and  artistic  element,  and  by  the  mechanical 
and  scientific  element. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  then  an  two  sets  of  limitations  in  photography, 
and  oonseqaently  two  seta  of  rules  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

I  will  first  take  the  material  limitation,  the  restricted  powers  of  the 
camera  and  lens.  Now  the  worst  point  about  a  lens  is  that  it  has  little  or 
no  imarination,  but  is  so  very  mattor-of-fact.  It  sees  truly,  but  it  can 
see  nothing  but  what  is  inst  in  front  of  it  in  an  actual,  material  shape. 
Thus  (a)  it  can  only  deal  with  the  present ;  the  past  is  useless  to  it,  and 
though  a  perfect  observsi  and  recorder  of  passing  events,  it  is  useless  for 
letrospeet.  It  writes  ehronioles,  not  history.  (6)  It  can  do  no  ideal  or 
imaginary  work. 

Next  let  OS  consider  the  restrictions  of  the  artist  himself.  The  hnman 
eye  and  brain  preside  over  all  art.  Using  other  means  than  the  camera, 
tney  can  call  np  the  past  and  reclotbe  it  with  visible  form,  or  give  out- 
ward embodiment  to  ideas  which  have  only  existed  in  the  mind,  or  select 
oertain  out  ot  many  objaets  in  the  scone  before  the  eye  and  represent 
theae  alone,  to  the  exeludtm  of  all  else.  But  the  human  retina  is  in 
acme  ways  leas  perteot  than  the  lens  and  gelatino-bromide  plate.  As  far 
as  light  is  concerned,  they  are  fairly  equal,  thouKh  the  right  kind  of  light 
is  cumnlative  tor  the  plate,  which  thns  in  time  records  what  the  eye  can 
never  see.  Bat  aa  tar  as  art  is  concerned,  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the 
power  of  receiving  tnstantaneons  impressions.  The  lens  and  plate  can 
noord  attitudes  aad  effeeta  which  the  eye  can  never  perceive ;  and  what 
the  eye  cannot  see  in  naton,  it  naturally  refuses  to  recognise  in  art. 

Thus  from  artistie  photographs  we  must  exclude,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  doea  not  exist  in  outward  nature,  and,  therefore,  can  never  itself  be 
Innsmitted  through  the  lens ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  actually 
existing  facts  discovered  by  the  lens,  yet  which  the  eye  can  never  see,  and 
eonsequently  would  never  select  for  a  picture. 

Now  it  may  be  aaked  irtiy  we  should  concern  ourselves  with  the  natnn 
ot  the  means,  and  why  we  may  not  use  any  results  we  can  obtain  and  be 
thankful. 
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Ai  to  111*  limiUiioa  o(  the  haman  ejt,  I  can  only  uy  that  art  in  it< 
ptcMDt  meaning  dapandt  apou  the  boman  obaerration  of  natare.  If  you 
deialop  an  art  baaed  on  inttantaneooa  photography,  yon  embark  in  an 
altagaUMT  new  and  distinct  enterpriie,  and  yoa  have  my  best  wishes  for 
jooi  anjoymont  and  snooeaa.  Uut  yon  have  no  connexion  with  art  as  it 
Bowaxurta. 

Aa  to  maohanlflal  limitations,  the  argument  that  the  end  is  all  in  all, 
and  that  »aj  means  may  be  employed  to  reach  it,  is  the  one  which  has 
bean  baaid  oftaneat  in  the  battle  between  the  two  styles  of  wood-cntting, 
tha  old  and  the  new,  the  aehools  repreaenlcd  respectively  by  Bewick  and 
the  Centwry  ilagtuine.  The  essential  feature  of  wood-engraving  is,  of 
aonrae,  that  it  is  portion  of  the  woodblock  cut  away  which  is  rendered 
whita  in  tiie  print,  whereas  in  metal  plates  every  cut  is  printed  black. 
ConaaqnentlT  the  white  line  haa  been  treated  as  the  cliaracteristic  of  the 
woodcut,  and  upon  it  the  old  oraftsmen  relied  for  their  effects,  while  the 
new  school,  on  the  other  hand,  has  aet  itself  to  produce  masses  of  half 
tone  with  a  great  variety  and  delicacy  of  gradation.  The  former  declare 
that  this  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  genuine  wood- 
antting.  The  young  man  answer :  "  That  may  be  true,  but  what  do  we 
oara?  As  long  as  our  results  are  admirable  we  will  continue  to  produce 
tham  by  any  means  in  our  power." 

I  am  not  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  new  wood-cutting,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  tact,  I  consider  it  to  be  quite  legitimate,  because  the  white  line 
is  not  so  absolutely  essential  a  part  of  the  prints  from  woodblocks  that 
any  reproach  is  due  to  the  artists  who  neglect  it.  To  the  outsider  any 
one  mode  of  cutting,  if  it  is  fairly  within  the  power  of  artist  and  tool, 
aaems  aa  good  as  another,  if  the  impressions  are  equal.  As  long  as  the 
ehange  of  method  does  not  result  in  a  deteriorated  product,  greater 
freedom  of  working  conditions  must  be  a  benefit  to  the  art  at  large. 

But  with  us  in  this  instance  it  is  otherwise.  Bealtty  is  so  invariable  a 
eondition  of  photography  that  it  is  inextricably  bound  up  alike  with  end 
And  means.  A  photograph  cannot  be  a  photograph  at  all  in  my  present 
aenaa  nnlesa  it  haa  been  taken  from  a  real  object.  It  is  no  case  of  alter- 
natire  treatments,  which  both  issue  in  a  legitimate  result ;  but  here  if 
the  making  is  conducted  on  wrong  and  dishonest  principles,  the  thing 
made  is  inherently  bad. 

I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  any  irrelevant  philosophy,  but  may  remark 
that  all  this  artistic  morality  is  quite  different  from  the  private  morality 
of  the  operator,  and  that  transgression  of  it  merely  vitiates  the  product 
In  which  such  artistic  fraud  appears.  I  bring  this  in  because  I  believe 
that  a  good  deal  of  barm  has  bisen  done  to  art  by  the  supposed  identity 
of  asthetic  and  ethical  morality  ;  I  am  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  it ;  but  here  I  am  careful  to 
nco^iise  the  distinction,  and  speak  only  in  terms  of  art.  An  art  haa 
•artaia  limitations,  that  is  obvious.  If  it  go  beyond  them  by  some  trick, 
and  produce  a  result  which  cannot  be  what  it  pretends  to  be.'and  only  passes 
because  it  is  a  result  possible  to  some  other  art— that 'is  artistic  dis- 
honesty. Not  only  must  it  be  in  the  long  run  unprofitable  and 
disadvantageous,  but  it  cannot  have  any  real  and  honourable  life  of  its 
own. 

i-J'^i°'i.'^°^'  ^°'"  °°'  «^'=J°'le  "dodges,"  double  printings,  and  the 
like,  which  are  but  remedies  applied  to  the  shortcomings  of  our  tools, 
promdtd  almaui  that  the  results  are  mor<r  and  not  leu  true  to  nature  than 
they  wonld  otherwise  have  been,  and  are  consistent  vrith  the  means  which 
must  have  been  employed  to  produce  them. 

Now  let  us  leave  these  rather  dreary  generalities  and  examine  in  detaU 
a  few  concrete  offenoes  against  Beality.  This  wUl  faU  into  two  divisions 
-Human  tha  reahty  visible  to  the  eye;  and  Mechanical,  the  reality 
aonfrontable  by  the  camera. 

AatoHaman  Beality,  there  are  certain  subjects  to  which  it  is  advisable 
2.?^?TW.  *"'*  "^'y,  '■*P'"^  exposures,  such  as  animals,  the  use  of 
whiohl  JbaU  recommend  later  on.  Now,  in  instantaneous  pictures  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  of  our  attitudes.  Whence  man  originally  derived 
the  idea  of  the  gait  of  horses,  such  as  we  see  expressed  in  pictures, 

L;°n  r^"  \  *°PP°"  '^'-^y  "*•  »"«'  »!•.  "impressions,"  that 
having,  like  a  Japanese  artist,  carefully  studied  the  animal  in 
mouon,  the  painter  then  sat  down  to  produce  the  four  legs  in 
I«W  «ri!I^„  wl^^i^^r^'^^T"^  '"*"='  °'  "=  '«="°°.  "^d  some  one 
m^fl«I^n^  -  ,  ■?? "''^.,**.  ^^^  P*"'"'°  "•»'<='"•  "i"^  occasional  slight 
wl  „^«  /,T  '""""^u  '°'-.,ce'>'""cs.  So  little  capable  was  the 
B^Zf^?'         oUowing  such  rapid  motion,  that,  as  you  wiU  find  in  the 

h^.J^MJir'.'i°/'"!fl*  »,«=''  C.^'"'"i»°'  »  ^^  conversant  with 
bonea  aU  his  hfe  stated  and  firmly  believed  a  theory  that,  after  a  jump 
m  horse  always  ahghted  on  its  hind  legs.  '      *' 

Some  of  the  attitudes  discovered  by  photography  were  entirelv  novpl 
Mdinoongruous  possible  only  to  rapldly-moring  l^ks  and  that  for  a 
brief  instant;  others  do  not  differ  so  widely  from~j^cepted  conven 
tionahties:  and  these,  being  the  representative  and  typS  p^ts  of  the 

a^^ple'Ta't  ^°Goi  ^"f  '^"^'^  *"  %^?'-     I^-e'n"Ld    fo 
S??.„1m!^!!  .  ?'  "^.always  very  careful  in  the  horses  in  his  fine 

battle  pictures  to  employ  attitudes  alike  truthful  and  graceful  thouBh  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  his  methods.  graoeiui,  tnougn  l 

«l,„Sl^'r'.°°*'*'''  V*"*  ^^^  '**^*«  "'^  ^''cce's  of  a  good  many  of  our 
m«^P  \°  •"O™  ?^»°'^■  since  a  moving  animal  in  I  prominent  spot 
may  come  out  in  a  ludicrous  neck-and-crop  attitude,  at  once  S^ncruon. 
anJ  apparently  impossible.    Even  the  wJk  of  a  co;,  or  exampTe^Hav. 


always^  found  to  be  more  ungainly  than  would  have  been  imagined. 
Homer's  "  trailing-footed  "  oxen  are  certainly  better  seen  at  rest  than  in 
motion.  Where  the  figures  are  very  small,  the  defect  is  so  inconspicuous 
as  to  be  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  the  figures ;  but  for  pictorial 
effects  it  is  better  if  possible  to  avoid  those  attitudes  which  cannot  be 
maintained  long  enough  to  become  visible  to  the  human  eye;  and  if 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  we  must  just  take  our  chances,  and  pick  our 
results. 

(To  he  contintwd.) 


CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE  PAPERS. 
SOMETHING  KEW  IN  PHOTO-LITHOGBAPHIC  WOEK. 
By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
The  usual  method  of  making  photo-lithographic  transfers  is  upon  gela- 
tine made  sensitive  with  potassium  bichromate.  This  is  quite  sensitive 
enough  to  daylight,  or  to  electric  light ;  but  if  transfers  are  required  when 
neither  day  nor  electric  light  is  available,  then  bichromated  gelatine  is 
useless,  and  some  other  method  is  wanted.  Try  this: — Make  a  print  upon 
any  of  the  ordinary  bromide  papers  of  commerce,  using  a  good  negative 
from  a  subject  in  line,  by  artificial  light ;  develop  the  image  with  alkaKne 
pyro,  then  wash  and  place  it  upon  the  inking-board  (see  fig.  IG,  p.  141, 
Photoengraving,  Etching,  dc.) ;  next,  blot  off  the  water  with  a  soft  cloth! 
and  dab  all  over  with  a  sponge  saturated  with  transfer  ink  thinned  with 
turpentine ;  let  the  turpentine  evaporate,  then  take  a  glue  roller,  i.e.,  a 
type-printer's  roller,  and  roll  until  the  whites  are  quite  clear  of  ink.  Now 
soak  the  print  in  the  pyro  again  for  a  few  seconds,  and  expose  it  to  the 
light.  Finally,  wash  free  from  pyro  and  hang  the  print  up  to  dry.  When 
the  print  is  dry  it  is  ready  for  the  transferrer,  who  treats  it  the  same  as  he 
would  any  other  photo-lithographic  transfer. 

The  only  way  to  fail  with  this  method  is  to  over  or  under  expose  the 
print,  or  to  use  a  bad  negative.  The  negative  must  show  perfectly  clear 
lines.  Some  of  the  newer  papers  of  commerce  contain  too  little  gelatine 
to  succeed  perfectly,  therefore  it  is  best  to  make  the  paper  at  home.  It  is 
not  a  very  complicated  process,  as  the  colour  of  the  image  under  the 
developer  is  not  all-important.    A  good  formula  is — 

Gelatme  800  grains. 

Water  30  ounces. 

When  the  gelatine  is  quite  soft  melt  it  at  120°  Fahr.,  and  add  320  grains 
of  ammonium  bromide ;  stk  it  until  it  is  dissolved,  then  add  ten  minima 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  stir  well. 

In  ten  ounces  of  water  dissolve  450  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  bringing 
this  solution  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  gelatine  solution  ;  now  pro- 
ceed to  pour  the  silver  solution  into  the  gelatine  in  a  very  thin  stream, 
sturing  it  vigorously  all  the  time.  Now  strain  it  into  a  warm  dish,  and 
tilt  the  solution  so  that  it  is  only  along  one  edge  of  the  dish.  Having 
made  a  small  roll  of  the  paper,  lay  one  edge  of  the  roU  upon  the  Uquid, 
and  as  it  curls  take  hold  of  it  and  lift  it  slowly  up,  when  the  paper  will 
unroll  itself,  and  receive  a  nice  even  coat  of  emulsion.  Hang  it  up  to  dry 
and  repeat  until  all  the  emulsion  is  used. 

For  half-tone  transfers  use  the  bromide  and  chloride  of  calcium  with 
200  grains  extra  of  gelatine,  drying  the  paper  at  as  high  a  temperature  as 
possible  without  melting  the  gelatme.  Paper  with  this  emulsion  upon 
wiU  be  very  hygroscopic,  and  must  be  kept  very  dry.  Before  use  always 
dry  the  paper,  and  warm  again  before  developing,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
reticulation  of  the  gelatine. 

This  paper  is  to  be  exposed  under  a  halt-tone  negative,  developed  and 
washed,  then  inked  up  us  directed  for  the  line  transfers,  followed  by  im- 
mersion in  the  developer,  and  subsequent  exposure  to  Ught,  washing,  and 
drying.  To  transfer  to  stone,  trim  with  a  pan:  of  long  shears,  then  put  it 
into  the  damping-book  until  quite  limp ;  then  sponge  the  back  of  the 
transfer  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  one  part,  water  100  parts.  Take  great 
care  that  none  of  this  solution  gets  on  the  front  of  the  transfer.  Lay  the 
sheet  m  position  upon  a  cold,  dry  stone,  and  pull  it  through  the  press, 
with  plenty  of  pressure,  five  or  six  times  without  lifting  the  tympan.  The 
paper  can  be  lifted  off,  leaving  the  image  in  ink  on  the  stone.  Gum  it  in 
and  leave  it  for  five  or  six  hours  before  rolling  up. 


TO  MAKE  GRAINED  NEGATIVES  FOR  ZINC  ETCHING 
WITHOUT  A  SCREEN. 
By  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
This  is  done  by  coating  the  plates  with  an  emulsion  containing  sulphate 
of  baryta  in  very  fine  powder,  and  well  shaken  up  before  coating.     Pic- 
tures are  taken  upon  these  plates  and  developed  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
way,  but  the  image  instead  of  being  smooth  and  nice  will  be  covered  with 
myriads  of  fine  pinholes.     These  negatives  are  used  for  printing  on  the 
zinc  in  bitumen,  then  etched  in  relief  for  type  blocks. 

Instead  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.,  may  be  used  in 
the  emulsion,  and,  after  fixing,  immersion  in  weak  acid  will  develop  the 
pinholes.      The  bromo-chloride  emulsion  may  be  used  upon  collotype 
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pUtw,  followed  by  diTing  them  in  tha  oren  at  a  high  temperature,  ex- 
Ming  onder  a  rercned  negative.  Derelop  and  ink  ap  as  for  the  paper ; 
poll  the  tnuulen  upon  ordinAiy  litbogi^ic  transfer  paper.  To  obtain 
a  eoarter  grain,  leaking  in  warm  water  will  develop  the  reticulation. 


jforfign  flotes  anti  iletos. 

> 

Wb  cbronidad  Moie  time  ago  the  amneing  manner  in  which  the  religions 
icmnlee  ol  the  Ifofoeeo  Embaasy  in  Berlin  to  permit  pcatraitore  of  their 
poaane  waa  oretcome  by  the  tigeoej  of  inatantaneona  pbotonaphy.  A 
rimilMT  «iiin«i«»j  miacde  baa  recently  bean  chronicled  from  Paaian.  A 
large  nTim^wr  ol  U^^foitariaa  ol  IIm  Boman  Catholic  Chorch,  inolnding 
an  Arehbiatx^  ie«enl  ^kahopa,  aad  a  Bamber  of  Deana,  were  enjoying 
the  boepitality  of  Uonaeignenr  Uuidi  allet  waataagpn/tttiojidei  to  the  new 
Biaboii.  Monieignear  Goidi  ia  an  mthnaieatiw  amateor  photographer,  and 
eonld  not  naiBt  the  temptation  of  ohtMing  a  photogr^  of  the  aaaem- 
blase,  whoie  inherent  pictureaqoeneas  aMMied  at  ita  beet  at  the  eonolnsion 
o<  a  aiiiiiiitiirwii  banqoet,  from  wfaieh  laa  wine-cup  bad  been  by  no  means 
nifihifcil  Baloca  riaiag  trotn  tha  taUa  a  photographie  apparatus  waa 
tnaeiMRMaly  iatrodoeed  by  the  iIiiwimHw  The  hoet  stood  up  and  re- 
Bored  the  cap,  and  the  assembled  dignitanaa  were  permanently  wipraseed 
upon  the  senaitire  plate  ere  they  coold  leeovei  from  their  sorpriae  at  so 
•zttaocdinary  a  proceeding  on  the  part  fli  a  red-robed  mnnaeigaanr.  The 
nasto  took  the  affair  rnVte  wbda  ia  food  part ;  oae,  howaw,  soggasted 
pi»t  iiad  he  not  been  so  taken  by  imvciae  be  woold  have  a^oaled  his 
MiaiU.  which  waa  eon^dsnMy  out  d  tba  parpendicnlar. 


Da,  AiMOU)  has  recently  iiiiimimswjiail  bnnzeateehina  as  a  dereloper. 
Atthongb  tha  sobetaaee  ia  ezpeoah*,  bat  little  ol  it  reqnirsa  to  be 
employed,  one  gramme  snfBcing  to  davklop  100  to  150  large  plates. 
Hia  raceipt  is  as  toUowa :— Diaaoive  1  gamine  brenacateehine  in  100  cc. 
of  water,  and  'JO  grammaa  eaibooals  d  soda  also  in  100  ce.  of 
water.  1  CO.  of  tha  hcenicateehiaa  idiltinn  in  60  to  80  &&,  and  6  to 
10  cc  o<  tba  soda  eolnlioa  anlBea  lor  tba  development  ol  a  large  plate. 
Dr.  AmoU  deelarea  tha  advantagaa  ol  lUf  new  dsraloper  to  be  aa  tallows  :— 
1.  The  Begativae  attain  a  cohmr  roa  faTCorable  tor  printing.    >.  Tha 

thar  U^  thJriaBaititenaea  tor  Ught  aL 

'  are  not  injured  by 


^ iiBSitiraneas  toe  Ught  as  soon  aa 

tb^  arc  imaenad  in  tba  dtraloper,  aad  aonaeqaently 


dmalapsi  acts  well  at  kiw  tamperaturea. 
4.  The  dasalopei  doea  not  soa  tka  iatm.     6.  U  cheaper  than  any 


weakly 


light.    8.  The 


1 
MO 


Trb  salts  d  gold  employed  ia  photopaph; 
to  an  esfaanatiT*  eiamlnatimi  by  Bin  I4 
Ulnamtad  by  a  number  d  »a»ljwm,kam 
JomnmL    The  nstt  Maaltd  hia 
M  d  mora  vaias  ti  aa  tba  dcobla 
Is  at  tha  iBMa  lima  eonsiteafclr 


ft.  Tba  sahetennea  are  sasQy  aolnble,  and  eoaseqaently  tha 
ia  f^aMy  prepared.  7.  Wot  JuaiiMja  ooa  laqnina  only 
d  laeaii  atanliine  aad  1  kfle  awboaate  d  aoda  to  deralap 

UxlS.         ___^^_^^^^_ 

y  have  been  recently  subjected 

the  aeeoonte  of  which, 

■I  eommnaieated  to  DnuUr'i 

geea  to  show  that  parebkiride 

al  gold  and  potash  cr  aoda,  and 

The  gnat  Tariationa  in  an  gold 

impoeaibia,  and  aaeeaaitatw 


prepaiaticaa  make  aeenrata  laeiipli  itaa 

always  a  eartfnl  standaidiaing  d  the  bath 


Hsaa  NtasBasTAirr  mtf— — -^  tba  ioDowiag  method  d  fflnmiaatian  (or 
I>x.  J.  M.  Edar-s  ehloride  d  lihar  eoUodtai  paper :— DiaaolTc  1-5  parte  d 
chloride  d  lithinm  and  IS  parta  eitria  add  in  SO  parU  strong  aleobol. 
and  add  the  filtered  solution  to  MO  peila  4  per  cent  raw  collodion ;  than 
diaaol*a  14  parta  sUtst  nitrate  hj  beiUi^  ia  from  6  to  7  parU  water,  and 
add  ISO  parte  nearly  boiUi^  alaohol  Ifcaalri,  aad  poor  ii,  stirring  slowly, 
iato  tha  eoUodkn,  to  whiab  oaa  aUi  4  to  6  parta  d  glyeeriae.  The 
eoUodion  keepa  lor  eight  daysi  Chalk  paper  einiebed  in  a  frame  is 
coated  with  the  ccaspeaitioii.  The  laaiag  ia  perioraad  by  a  aohition  of 
8S0  parta  water,  1  part  twice  fused  aaHala  d  soda,  and  IS  parta  (1 :  100) 
goU  chloride  solBtuo.  The  bath  mart  ba  made  some  hoars  before  naing, 
aad  tbe  eopcae  must  be  weU  waebed  Ukn  plaeiag  ia  tba  gold  bath,  fixed 
with  fliiag  soda  (1:10),  aad  '  ' 


Tn  UMlawtliiiiesa  d  the  pbotopapba  d  li^itniag  that  hare  hitherto 
barn  ebtrfaed  baa  been  recently  caned  iaqaeetioos  by  M.  W.  Prins.  in  a 
iwiliwlmlllli  to  tha  BmtUttm  4»  TAeUmi*  RoyaU.  In  existing  im- 
prMrfcna  Iba  piiDeipal  path  d  tba  fladi  ia  oaoally  obeerred  to  conaut  of 
tour  diatiaet  daea  roaamg  parallel  to  ene  another.  This  is  eepedally  the 
ease  with  dtaebargsa  that  hsTc  takea  plaoe  in  doee  proximity  to  the 
tl  aad  it  baa  acaaaiiaeaUy  been  almoet  oniTenaUy  assnmed  that 
t  doea  in  reality  aoasiet  d  two  cr  aicsa  exaeUy  parallel  atraig^ 
te  oonnidlsled  I7  U.  Prtaia'e  exp«imanta  fai  tha 
Ha  baa  awaaadad  in  tracing  these  peealiaritiee  to 
ia  tba  laaaaa  btaaAt  htlo  greater  pronuacnee  by  the 
po^rarfol  '"r-'~'<'~  Tbe  paiaOal  lines.  M.  Prinx  explams  to  be  due 
to  lallaatiwi  ttoct  tbe  paatarur  smftwii  of  the  plate,  and  within  tha 
ISMaa.  Ibk  ctftet  ia  only  obeertaUa  when  the  Unses  are  subjected  to 
iba  Mtioa  e<  a  ymj  powerful  inoniaalion. 


Db.  Boedet,  principal  of  the  theraputic  laboratory  of  the  French  hospita, 
in  Cochin  Cliina,  writes  concerning  the  use  of  hydroqainons,  that  he 
can  only  homologate  in  all  respects  the  remarks  o£  M  Balagny  made  at 
recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  and  that  the  best 
formula  for  inatantaneooa  work  be  has  found  to  be  : — 


Concentrated  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  . 
„                  ,1               .,         sulphite  of  soda   . 
Ten  per  cent  of  hydroquinone  alcoholic  solution 
Bain  water 


300  0.0. 

150   „ 

50  „ 

600  „ 

If  tbe  negative  should  be  weak  after  a  Tnniimnm  development,  it  may  be 
intensified ;  if  it  is  too  hard,  it  may  be  reduced  with  eighty-five  parta 
rain  water  to  fifteen  parte  of  perchloride  of  iron — a  formula  much 
weaker  than  has  been  giren  in  L'Amateur. 


Tbm  Photographitehe*  Woehenblatt  makes  tbe  following  suggestion  for 
moderating  the  fierce  light  that  beats  sometimes  too  vigorously  through 
the  glass  roof  of  the  photographic  artist's  studio — namely,  to  be-plaster 
it  with  so-called  "  satin  paper,"  and  then  to  rub  over  this  latter  with  a 
mixture  of  Taaeline  and  castor  oil.  Let  us  hope  the  result  may  prove 
agreeable  to  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  of  such  as  may  be  induced  to 
subject  this  receipt  to  an  experimental  trial. 


At  a  recent  Uattee  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin,  Herr  Jaeger,  of 
Stockholm,  exhibited  a  very  fine  series  of  instantaneous  photographs 
Tcpraiipting  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  also  gave  an 
aeoonnt  of  itie  method  of  retouching  which  he  employs  for  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  certain  portions  of  the  negative.  He  uses  a  small  rod 
dipped  in  ^cohol,  which  ia  kept  constantly  moist.  Herr  Jaeger  also 
pointed  oat  a  method  that  may  he  employed  for  obtaining  difierent  tints 
on  the  same  print — for  instance,  a  border  of  different  hue  from  the  image 
Itself.  All  that  is  required  is  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  print  which  it 
is  desired  to  tint  differently  with  a  translucent  sheet  of  yellow  paper. 


®ur  iEDitorial  ^SitU, 


Dkb  Licut-Dbucx  rKD  die  Photo-uthoooafuib. 

Ton  Or.  Jul.  ScaaACH. 

DxB  Kohlx-Dbcck  uxd  dksskn  Anwcndunq  beim 

VBBOROSaBRCNGB-VKBFAHBBN. 
Too  Dr.  Facl  E.  T.isssaiSQ. 
Tbxsb  two  practical  handbooks,  respectively,  of  collotype  printing^ 
and  photo-litboffraphy,  and  of  tbe  carbon  process,  have  just  been 
published  by  Ed.  Lleaegang,  Dusseldorf,  and  form  not  the  least 
valuable  of  the  many  valuabfe  books  which  have  been  issued  by  this 
enterprising  firm. 

In  the  former  of  tbaae,  which  contains  170  pages,  and  four  full-page 
process  illustrations,  beaidee  twenty-three  of  smaller  dimensions,  I)r. 
ijchnauaa  becina  hr  devoting^  a  chapter  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
bichromates  in  comUnation  with  such  organic  subetances  as  gelatine, 
isinglisiT;  albumen,  and  gum.  Then  follows  a  discriminating  account 
of  the  action  of  various  salte  and  bodies  when  added  to  these, 
followed  in  turn  by  practical  directions  for  working  the  processes- 
first  of  collotype,  and  then  of  photo-lithography.  As  our  English 
liteiature  in  connexion  with  this  increasingly  valuable  department  of 

E"  ography  is  far  from  being  plethoric,  it  would  prove  useful  to  the 
iah-speaking  portion  of  the  world  if  Uerr  Ed.  Liesegang  or  the 
or  could  see  tLeir  way  to  Issuing  an  edition  translated  into  our 

^DrTPaul  E.  Lieaegang's  KokU-Druck,  or  Carbon  Process,  a  manual 
of  140  pagea,  tieata  the  subject  in  all  ito  phases  of  single  and  double 
tranafer,  tianspatandes  for  the  window,  the  stereoscope,  tbe  lantern, 
and  for  the  production  of  enlargements.  It  is  iUustrated  with 
twenty-five  woodcuts,  and  iiit.rs  into  combination  printing,  en- 
larging, and,  indeed,  into  everything  for  which  the  carbon  process  la 
applicable.  _ 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  8737.-"  Impfovaneato  in  Heated  Calenders  for  Photographic  Purposes." 
Compute  spedflcatfam.    A.  taiLTjrB.— Itatei  J'"*  27, 1889. 

No.  874«.-"InipiovemeoU  in  or  connected  with  the  Production  of  Comes 
of  Drawings,  DodgLs,  Pictures,  Photographs,  Pnntings,  Wntings,  and  the  like , 
U*o  ths  iKnSctWsad  Tnaimeot  of  ^,«r,  Woveu  au,l  lissuo  * abn^,  and 
other  MatariaU  for  Aaploymeiit  therein.''  H.  J.  Shawcboss.— Xta<«d  Mcif- 
27,1889. 
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-     jg(ft_..IUBd«lof  AlboBMBlMd  and  8«»Kted  Photognphic  Paper 

K«.  am.-"  I»pit)T«ii«iU  In  th.  Pred»etion  of  8«ml-b«ii«ptrent  Marks  or 
niJtaroB  or  to  h?r^  »«»•  of  O.UUIH.  Rdirf  Print&g."    Con.plete 

'HaWia.-"  ImprovtiiKnU  in  Ooloor  Photography."  CompIeU speciBcation. 

A.  a  am.—IM»d  Mag  SO,  1889.  „  ^    , 

No.  9161.-"  An  tapttwed  Inrt«.t«n«otii  ShutUr  for  U»in  ^ont  Part  of 

No.  nK.-"  ImproremenU  in  Albania  for  Photograph,  and  the  Uke.  S. 
HaMPI  and  B.  TvcBM.—DaUd  Jutu  8, 1889.  ^   /^  i     ™„ 

Na  9W1— "I»l>iOT«Bi«Bt«  in  Photographic  Box  Camera*.'  G.  C.  Wkpkn. 
"Dmltd  Jtnu  i,  1b8B. 

Nol  9«<l«.-"Iniprt.Tetnent»  in  Apjwmtui  for  Copying  by  Photography. 
A.  BaBB  and  W.  Stbovix— /Mlarf  Jtmt  «,  1889. 

Na  94-5.-"lBii.rt>venicnU  in  Appaimtua  lor  Wa«hing  Photopphic  N^ 
tin*  or  PUtei."    F.  W.  Aixcaui  andJ.  E.  Bomvaos.-Daled  Junt  7,  1889. 

No.  gflW— "Tho  DelitwT  and  Regular  Diatribntion  of  Gelatino-bromidc  of 
8ihw  or  otW  Kroul«ioo  or  Viaooua  Lionid  upon  OlaM,  Paper,  or  other  Plane 
-    -       ■    J.  U.  8JUTH.— i)ote<  J<u>e  8,  188i>. 


PATENT  COMPLETED. 

ArPABATva  w<»  AtrrowoALLT  PnoDccreo  akd  Complktiko  Photographs. 

No.  6211.  Ka«I.  Rampick  and  Babthold  Schafkr,  2««  Jacobstrasse, 

Hamburg,  Oormany. — March  26, 1889. 

Thb  oWact  of  this  torention  ia  an  apparatiw  which  shall  be  capable  of  producing 

and  eonnlotiM  antomatirally  the  photographic  likeness  of  persona. 

Th*  MnnUarfMtara*  of  the  appantoa  are  that  a  motor,  actuated  by  clockwork, 
by  weidita,  or  by  electricity,  or  otherwiae,  revolve*  an  npright  shaft  arranged 
in  a  dSid  box  or  caaing.  The  shaft  carrie*  a  radial  ann  attached  thereto,  at 
the  end  of  which  Uaholder  which  aeixe*  a  pUte  at  its  upper  end  shifted 
forwaid  tnm  a  conveying  apparatus.  The  plate  ia  revolved  by  the  rotating 
abaft,  and  during  thia  rotation  it  receives  the  necessary  preparation  for  pro- 
dndns  the  photographs  a*  well  as  the  further  treatment  afUr  exposure  nece-ssiiry 
for  dmloping  and  fixing  the  picture.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : 
Daring  revolution  of  the  sliaft,  the  arm  carrying  the  plat*  dips  the  latter  by 
oorrcaponding  downwanl  movements  first  into  a  solution  of  collodium  and  then 
into  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  plate  thus  jirepared  arrives  in  course  of 
the  ftarthar  revolution  of  the  shaft  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  during  a  sliort 
Btoppagg  of  the  arm  in  front  of  the  said  lens,  a  shutter  opens  and  the  plate  is 
expoacd.  The  pUte  then  continues  its  movement,  and  is  successively  brought 
in  ftont  of  several  syringing  and  rinsing  apparatus.  Finally  the  picture  is 
immened  in  a  solution  of  lac  and  quickly  dried.  The  baths  arranged  under- 
neath the  arm  are  in  basins  in  a  circle  around  the  shaft. 

Inatead  of  carrying  the  plate  around  the  circle,  the  baths  can  be  revolved  by 
attaching  them  to  the  rrattcal  axis  ;  the  plate  then  only  moves  up  and  down. 

The  intervals  of  time  which  are  necessary  fur  the  immersion  and  the  remaining 
of  the  plataa  in  the  baths  and  for  the  stopping  in  front  of  the  lens  are  regulated 
by  tiM  motor. 

[A  drawing  of  an  apparatus  is  given  with  revolving  vertical  shaft.] 

The  claims  are  :— 1.  In  apparatus  for  automatically  producing  photographs 
the  construction  whereby  the  series  of  various  operating  agents  are  arranged  in 
a  circle  about  a  central  holder,  in  which  the  plate  to  be  treated  is  supported 
•o  that  laid  plate  may  l>e  brought  under  successive  operation  of  said  agents  for 
the  pradnction  thereon  of  a  photograph,  by  the  rotation  of  said  holder  or  of 
■aid  scriea  of  operating  agents. — 2.  In  apparatus  of  the  nature  set  forth  in 
claim  1  for  autoiuatiralfy  jiroducing  photographs,  the  construction  of  the  plate 
holder  and  of  the  several  mechanising  for  performing  the  stages  of  the  process 
in  combination  with  said  holder,  substantially  as  illustrated  and  described. 
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North  Hiddleux  Club  

North  London 
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Mancheater  Camera  Club 
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PlAMolMfletinK. 


The  Iron  Eoom,  Stroud  Green. 
MjddeltonH&U,Upper-Bt.,lsUnffton 
The  Studio,  Cbiuicei7-lane,  Bolton. 
Queen's  Hotel,  OUfton. 

Victoria  Hotel. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet.street,B.O. 

Uasoni  Hall  Tarem,  Basinghall-st. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Jcj™  11, — Mr.  James  Glaisher  (Pre-sidentl  in  the  chair. 

The  PRXSIDKXT  announced  that  the  Juages  elected  to  act  at  the  next  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  are  Messra.  Bedford,  Blanchard,  Davison,  W.  England,  Gale, 
Robinson,  and  Taylor ;  and  that  they  would  also  act  as  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee, so  would  have  full  opportunities  for  studying  the  merits  of  the 
picturea. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Daluikyer  read  a  pajwr  on  Tkt  Bearings  of  the  Possible  Intro- 
duetum  of  Spherical  Aberration  m  Photoffraphic  Lenses.  He  said  that  the 
amount  of  foreground  requiring  to  be  brought  into  comparative  sharp  focus  in 
photograph*  i»  leas  than  the  amount  beyond  the  chief  object  focussca,  and  that 
aoftnaia  and  delicacy  are  given  by  the  intrwluction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
■pherical  aberration.  Hi*  late  father  made  a  portrait  lens  which  would  suit 
Ixith  pnrpoaes,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  (or  such  a  lens  by  some  of  the 


leailing  photographers,  although  there  are  widely  divided  schoobi  among  photo- 
graphers in  relation  to  this  subject 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbknham  said  that  the  plan  of  introducing  spherical  aberration 
was  proposed  by  Professor  Petrval  about  1858,  but  the  Professor  said  that  it 
did  not  give  more  sharpness  in  the  outer  planes  ;  they  looked  sharper  because 
there  was  no  sharpness  with  which  to  compare  them.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  now 
claimed  that  sharpne-ss  was  improveii  only  on  one  side  of  the  sharpest  focus  ; 
he  (the  speaker)  had  tried  experiments  on  this  point  and  found  that  it  was  not 
the  case.  If  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  contention  could  be  supported  it  should  be 
prove<l  by  experiment. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  remarked  th.it  some  of  the  best  photographers  accepted 
the  lens  as  useful,  and  that  was  a  proof  that  it  wa.s  wanted.  He  thought  that 
the  points  of  contention  between  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  and  the  late  Mr. 
Grubb  were  lx)th  proved  by  the  published  diagram  of  the  latter,  for  the  imago 
consisted  both  of  nucleus  and  hdo,  wherefore  he  thought  it  impossible  to  test 
the  point,  which  could  best  be  decided  by  practical  experience  with  the  lenses. 

Mr.  Debknham  was  not  at  variance  with  those  who  liked  spherical  aberration. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  replied  that  Mr.  Debenham's  method  of  testing  was  not 
quite  a  fair  one  ;  it  was  best  to  test  by  means  of  the  image  of  a  candle  dame. 

Mr.  Debknham  suggested  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  should  repeat  his  experiments, 
but  use  a  black  spot  on  a  white  ground  instead  of  a  candle  flame,  and  that  then 
he  might  not  obtain  the  same  result 

Mr.  Dallmeykk  responded  that  with  a  flame  it  was  easier  to  see  when  it  was- 
in  or  out  of  focus. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnebke  said  that  he  had  had  a  visit  from  a  Russian  gentle- 
man who  had  given  him  a  few  small  pieces  of  a  new  printing  paper  made  by 
Mr.  Suchatcheff,  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  (Mr.  Wamerke)  did  not  know  how  the 
paper  was  made.  It  required,  he  said,  a  little  less  exposure  behind  the  nega- 
tive than  does  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  after  which  the  image  may  or  may 
not  be  visible ;  it  is  then  developed  by  floating  the  back  of  the  paper  on  water, 
and  afterwards  flxetl  by  pushing  the  paper  below  the  surface  of  tne  water  and 
washing  out  the  salts.  He  had  found  that  there  was  no  silver  in  the  paper, 
and  that  a  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  washing  water  improved  the 
colour  of  the  prints.  The  speaker  then  developed  two  prints  which,  by  tha 
aid  of  the  hyposulphite,  were  of  a  kind  of  violet-black  colour.  One  print  was 
from  a  negative  he  had  taken  in  Constantinople  last  year ;  he  had  not  been 
hindered  when  taking  open-air  photograjihs  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  the  paper  might  have  been  prepared  with  an 
iron  salt  in  conjunction  with  a  salt  of  palladium,  iridium,  or  gold ;  probably 
golrl 

Mr.  Waknerke  thought  that  there  wa-s  no  gold  in  the  paper,  which  was  made 
commercially  for  copying  engineering  and  other  plans. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Habbison  supposed  that  a  bichromate  salt  might  be  the  chief 
agent ;  the  colour  first  produced  resembled  that  due  to  the  reduction  of  a 
bichromate  by  light,  but  was  deeper. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  suspected  it  to  be  prepared  with  mixed  gold  and  iron 
salts. 

Mr.  Wabnbrkb  speculated  that  a  uranium  salt  might  be  the  chief  acting 
agent. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  exhibited  a  photograph  which  had  been  printed  and  fixed 
on  a  card  made  waterjjroof,  so  needed  no  mounting. 

Mr.  Wabneeke  exhibited  a  fla.sh-liglit  picture  of  the  previous  Council 
meeting,  and  suggested  that  one  should  be  taken  by  somebody  of  every 
Council  meeting  throughout  the  year. 

The  Peesident  hoped  that  photographers  would  do  their  best  to  send  in 
many  good  photographs  for  the  coming  Exhibition  of  the  Society. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCI.\L  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCLATION. 
Juxe  6, — Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Scott  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Atkinson  exhibited  some  prints  which  had  been  given  to  him  as 
old  photographs  ;  from  their  appearance  he  thought  that  they  were  among  the 
earlier  productions  of  the  Stereoscoi)ic  Company. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  that  thuy  dated  from  1857  or  1858. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  exhibited  two  large  volumes  of  old  photographs, 
dated  1855  and  1857,  which  had  been  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Morrish  ;  the 
volumes  consisted  of  "Contributions  of  the  Members  of  the  Photographic 
Club,"  and  were  published  by  Charles  Wittingham,  London,  under  the  title  of 
The  Photographic  Album  for  the  ]>articular  year  in  which  each  volume  was 
issued.  Mr.  Starnes  added  that  the  process  by  which  each  picture  had  been 
taken  had  been  printed  in  these  volumes  opposite  each  print ;  if  the  same  plan, 
were  to  be  adopted  now  the  prints  of  our  own  day  might  be  verj'  useful  twenty 
or  thirty  years  hence.  The  more  permanent  of  the  photographs  in  the  volumes 
had  been  printed  on  Twqgood's  plaiu  paper  by  the  aminonio-nitrate  process 
and  toned  witli  set  d'or.  The  albuiiienisea  prints  had  yelloweil  considerably. 
He  added  that  the  most  faded  prints  in  the  book  hsid  been  taken  by  pro- 
fessional photographers. 

Mr.  Debenham  stated  that  set  d'or  certainly  favoured  permanency  but  that 
it  did  not  answer  with  albumenised  paper  ;  sel  d'or  consisted  of  hyposulphite 
of  gold,  and  it  yellowed  albumenised  prints.  It  threw  down  much  gold  on  the 
print,  and  that  was  a  great  advantage,  because  it  thereby  gave  greater  perma- 
nency. A  photograph  in  one  of  the  books  from  a  oalotype  negative  showed  no 
halation  in  a  window  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  noticed  that  two  of  the  pictures  in  the  volumes  had 
been  taken  by  Sir  Joscelyn  Co^hill,  the  father  of  one  of  tlie  two  young  officer* ' 
who  were  killed  in  Zululand  fighting  for  the  Queen's  colours  ;  one  of  the  pic- 
tures was  the  Castle  of  Chillon  and  the  other  the  Gorge  of  Goudo,  in  Switzer- 
land ;  both  pictures  were  dated  1855.  Sir  Joscelyn  Coghill  had  told  him  that 
he  could  take  photographs,  but  s.aid  so  in  such  a  modest  way  that  he  (the 
speaker)  had  no  idea  that  he  could  do  such  good  work  by  old  processes  as  in 
the  specimens  on  the  table. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  had  a  lens  which  threw  an  image  so  that  when  distant 
objects  were  out  of  focus  the  motion  of  the  shutter  behind  the  lens  seemed  to 
make  those  distant  objects  move  up  and  down. 
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Mr.  DaHonUM  mnarkad  that  tha  "out  of  iharpiMn"  meant  that  eTery 
potat  mtipM  eoBsidCTalile  ipaee  on  the  plata,  and  the  shatter  in  tta  motion 
Sog  niiiil  I  ity  dMhwt  parti  of  the  >B»»ad  image. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOOBAFHIC  SOCIETT. 
Jrxi  4.— Mr.  J.  Tnull  Tajrlor  (PrMdat)  ia  tha  chair. 

RcT.  E.  Hbalt  ibowed  aome  platea  I7  Kauett  which  he  had  developed ; 
thej  vera  abont  thirt<i«in  yean  old. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  aaked  what  diOenooe  there  ii  between  bromide  of  potaninm 
and  bromide  ef  ammonlnm. 

Mr.  V.  BL4acHamB  itatad  that  when  OiiBX  bromide  of  ammoninm  with  the 
hyJn)«iiil»ena  darcioper  a  yellow  itaia  ia  proaaeed,  while  no  itain  ii  present 
with  bromide  of  potaaimm. 

Mr.  A.  MaoUB  aaU  ttat  with  pyro,  bromida  of  ammoninm  ia  a  more  powerful 
rartraSnar;  aocaa  plataa,  however,  an  mora  Uahia  to  green  fog  with  it. 

Mr.  Blaaehaid  waa  than  called  opoa  to  dMMoatrate  hia  new  mathod  of 
toohig  priato  with  riatlniim.  ioTend  prtnta  loaad  by  thia  meana  haviag  been 
aihiUtatl  to  the  martias. 

Mr.  Blaschjlbd  oommenoad  hii  remarka  bv  showing  two  negatives  which 
were  tha  thinnaat  that  good  nrinta  coold  ha  ootained  from,  and  said  that  the 
chief  eaaae  of  fsflnre  witii  bwrinnera  la  nid«  printing,  as  the  prints  rcdaca 
coBsideTably  daring  toning.    Be  than  teoad  two  prints  which  bad  not  been 

qnite  priBtad  noach.  aad laahilly  auwalMwid  it  by  atopping  the  toning 

at  a  want  blade  bata*  too  BMehiadaeliaakai  taken  plaea.  ffe  madi  platiaam 
t.  not  liifeallid  m  thejiriat  by  atopptag  tti  |weeea  eariy,  and  tha  nriatiac 

1st  be  oeatiaaad  to  allow  the  ptetlaam  to  ■»  right  throngh  to  ofafadn  good 
ladctoaaa,  wUaAwaneanaidarBdmaahtoanmalia.  Ha  had  baaa  nafaw  a 
ro^-enrfcca  thidi  napar,  which  prednaed  iwaMi  aneh  uun  artirtie  than  tta 
giMa  aad  aaua  ooMor  of  tha  «mr  prist  Tifty  yean  ago  photognphs  oa 
malMaAee  paper  ware  conaidared  eofreet  tnm  an  artistie  point  of  riew,  and, 
altar  photagimpba  with  a  glaaad  aoifiux  had  baaa  ia  rogue  for  many  year*,  the 
pabiie  wmt  wiin  coming  to  the  bdief  that  a  nrntt  aarfkce  t«  more  latisbctory. 
Thar  ware  iadaKed  tor  this  in  a  mat  uiiiMBia  to  Mr.  Willis  for  the  inrention 
ef  the  platinirtjlia  |aiiuam,  bat  Sa  daiaad  to  Us  prooeaa  that  combination 
friatiag  MB  ba  mm  laarh  more  aady  Ihaa  iMk  alatinotype  or  other  papers 
that  da  not  ariat  oat  It  voald  prist  aakh*  ttaa  albomaaiaad  PBp«>  u>d 
ha  cenridaiad  that  if  it  weta  eat  ap  aad  kij^  laiima  glam  it  woaU  ha  good 
te  two  jean;  it  waaalaoararysiaplaaaiMrtMhlepvoeaaa, 

bpcasd  prints  baring  been  haadad  reaMi  they  were  waahad  aa  oidinary 
ail*er  priata  and  plaeod  in  tha  toainc  aolaliak  owrtaialBg  tha  platinnm  aad 
flzed  a  hipob  one  to  ris,  for  tea  miaaleek 

Mr.  W.Bkinv  aakad  if  there  wooU  be  •  iM  of  penaaaancy  in  stopping  the 
toalag  early  to  eompcaaata  tor  oader  printlaf, 

Mr.  BlaMXaBO  loplied  thataa  there  is  no  solphiir  Mmpoond  ia  the  paper 
as  In  albnaMBiaad  paper,  they  woold  probably  be  Jost  aa  permanent  under 
erdtaaiy  wmilltinaa. 

The  aaat  maaltag  will  ba  on  Jaae  18. 


EAST  DULWICH  AND  PBCKHAM  raOTOORAPHIC  SOaETT. 
Jun  7,— Mr.  r.  W.  Webb  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  W.  BDwaaiw  gare  a  daaonstialka  la  PlutiHolitpt  Printimg.  Ha 
fully  eiplaiaad  tha  plattnotype  proceae,  aad  hariag  liroogtit  with  bim  about 
thirty  aadarelopad  ptiata,  pracaMad  to  dewky  them  bctor*  the  meeting.  The 
l/aiteat  eaamy  to  lawam  bebc  damp,  Mr.  Hvanlt  pmpcaely  left  a  print  to 
show  what  tha  afcet  waald  ba  if  daaip  war  allawail  to  get  at  tha  paper  while  H 
was  beta*  mmdpaMd    Tha  whala  of  l>a<^wrtWMea  waa  very  aaeeeaifnl. 

It  waaionHad  that  aa  ootdoer  maaMaff  ha  Mi  on  BatordaT,  Joaa  £2.  in 
tha  ailillbearhnnil  af  OMahaHan,  tha  m^hMtaMaeaibla  at  half-paat  sU  for 
tea  at  Cbaam  Park. 

Tba  aazt  oHiaary  miillag  wfll  ha  held  at  71^  ftehlMun-rye  on  Friday,  July 
6,  at  eight  p^m. 


NORTH  BURRBY  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCnmr. 
Jm  4.— Meaara.  W.  H.  Walker  aad  Lrwto  Wolff  wen  el«et«l  lint  President 
ami  Viea.Pnaldaat  napeetinly. 

The  members  an  to  be  eoasatatated  cm  their  salartinn  to  an  these  oOieeB ; 
bath  gsatlaasa  took  a  \uf  iktn  hi  tha  tomalliia  of  tha  SoeMy,  hi  /aaaary, 
US7,  and  ^*a  aaeer  niaud  tkitr  aMlkM  to  Ha  •allm. 

A  liiwnirina  aa  head  rammi  ftOowod  tka  ilartioa,  Tha  Hw.  Bbcuiabt 
amde  a  tow  latiodaalarT  remark^  ilamli^  thli  > a  m  ef  eaawn  naJer  two  heade, 
rii,  parsly  "  datactln  *  cameiw.  ami  thaaa  that  may  be  used  in  the  hand  with- 
eot  attn^iag  attantioa  er  on  tha  tripod  ia  the  anal  way.  Mcsara.  Marico'a 
book  aad  pmesl  dataetiTaB  ware  Ihaa  ezplataiad;  the  Kodak,  baring  baaa 
afaaady  ahowa«  waa  aot  aoila  anUaad. 

Mr.  VAUnwfBui  thai  daMribadflwiMlkad  af  worfcfam  Miall'a  new  camera, 
the  thief  tntaiaaf  wMak  Baa  !■  tha  aMaaa  of  <kii«ta«  tha  pUtes  by  a  turn  of 
a  bottoa,  the  ehMM  hatot  lagkAaad  oa  a  plahily  riaibb  disc  above  the  battoo. 
The  low  friee  of  tUa  iaetrnmeot  la  very  aatewmthy. 

Msao*^  Thomnala  "  Welliagloa"  waa  kimllr  aaat  for  the  manbeia'  iaapae- 
tiai^  aad  a  fipamintative  of  the  tm  atphiiaa  Ito  aoiat*.  Tha  naa  of  doable 
kaahi  ia  appJM  to  this  caaMsn :  aad  ^oT  similar  eoaatractiea,  hj  Meaara. 
Walaea  a»I  Maastn.  Beck,  wen  brao^  by  mambrni  aad  plaoed  OB  the  toUe. 

Maaani  Booeh't  "  Earcka'*  was  explained,  aad  samples  of  work  done  sub- 
mitted. This  WM  foHoweil  by  the  "  McKeUaa,"  comment  being  made  on  the 
method  of  ibeairiag  appHad. 

Mr.  a  tmtm  ■abmlttad  aa  Amarleaa  paMam  which  be  had  eonaiderably 
iltiiil  ami  Imfiawd. 

ne  Baa.  Bagitali  also  abowad  Meaara.  HaaUn's  "  American,"  for  naa  with 
tims ;  Mi  irtMlBia  toatara  wm  fimaidsnd  to  ha  iu  cire{>tionally  low  price. 

OinriilmaMa  wsiamina  anaa  on  tha  varlaw  toriM  of  camera,  and  the  time 
at  the  lilsBiial  ef  tha  maetlMtwaa  hanUy  aaSaiaat  tor  the  fuU  eoasidawtlon 
of  thia  wide  qaeetloo,  which  wUl  uobably  ha  larivwl  at  soma  fntan  data. 

At  tha  aait  ameUi^,  on  the  ISth  iastaat,  at  the  West  Norwood  Constitutional 


Club,  at  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  vW.  demonstrate  his  new  black 
platinum  printing  process.    Visitors  welcomed. 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Jtnn  11, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

A  discussion  on  HydromiiwMe  tu  a  Devtloper  was  opened  by  Dr.  Rkan,  and 
the  subject  was  warmly  diacusaed  by  the  members  present 

The  negatives  and  prints  of  the  views  talcen  on  the  Rottingdean  excursion; 
were  then  exhibited,  also  several  prints  and  n^ires  the  worls  of  members 

Next  excursion  to  Lewes,  Satunlay,  June  22.  Train  leaves  the  Brighton 
terminus  at  twenty-eight  minutes  to  three  p.m. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bedford  wfll  read  a  paper  on  J  uly  9  on  7%e  ^  rf  Side  0/ Photograph!/. 

> 

LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Jtnre  4,— The  President  in  the  choir. 

Mr.  A  H.  C.  CoRDKB  read  a  paper  on  The  Plalinotype  Process.  His  paper 
dealt  briefly  with  the  hot  and  cold-tiath  proce.sses,  the  Pizzighelli  ilirect  printing 
process,  and  the  new piocaes  just  brouglit  out  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard.  He 
afterwards  deTek>ped  some  prints  by  the  hot-bath  process  and  passed  them 
round  for  inspection, 

A  discussion  then  took  place,  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  0.  A.  Wells,  Mr. 
Foxall,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  others  took  put. 

The  meeting  then  reael^  itaelf  into  a  etmsersaaOTic. 

Several  memben  la  ought  nentives  obtained  at  the  excursion  held  on  May 
90,  alao  priato  from  them,  and,  considering  the  unfavourable  weather,  the 
nanlta  were  considered  satisfhetory. 

The  Praaident  exhibited  his  detective  camera,  which  consisted  of  a  quarter- 
plate  camera  in  a  box,  and  showed  work  which  bad  been  done  with  it 

Several  other  members  also  exhibited  work. 

At  tha  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  July  2,  the  Hon.  Secretary  will  read  a 
paper  co  Tht  A  rtistic  Side  qf  PlMograpky. 


BUKFriELD  CAMERA  CLU& 
Jun  7,— Dr.  T.  H.  Morton  praside<L 

Mr.  Claude  Barker  was  elected  a  member. 

Several  interestiiut  obieala  iren  shown,  including  Carbutt  films,  stereoscopic 
views  by  Mr.  G.  E.  MalAam,  inatantaneous  studies  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Arnold,  F.C.S., 
also  a  number  of  viewa  taken  with  a  drop  shutter  by  the  Chairman  on  Edwards's 
laochramatic  pbtea ;  the  ilsaaltj  and  detail  iu  the  negativee  proved  the  effi- 
ciency of  thia  daaa  ii  plate. 

Mr.  Arsold  then  gave  a  lecture  on  Phcto^micrography.  He  described  the 
apparatus  aeoeeeary,  and  meatkmed  the  dilBcnltiea  which  beset  the  process  in 
its  various  stagea.  He  said  it  waa  eoseotial  to  have  a  powerful  and  steady 
li^ht,  and  tor  moderately  dense  ohjects  be  used  a  good  microscopical  lamp 
with  i>laoo-oonvex  oondenaer,  bat  foaml  limelight  and  magneaiom  nobon  more 
eSectual.  lYunepannt  sectioBS  of  wool  an<I  tisanes  senerdly  were  best  stained 
brown  or  red,  that  Is  In  their  structural  details ;  blue  stains  and  pale  tints 

Cve  very  poor  resale.  Opaque  bodies,  indnding  many  rock  sections,  had  to 
taken  oy  nlleetsd  UgBt,  and  Dr.  Sorby's  hyperbolic  condenser  was  in- 
valuable, as  it  threw  no  ahadow.  In  regard  to  tAe  microscope,  the  lectnrar 
worked  with  both  otjective  aad  eyepiece.  The  power  aelected  depended  on 
the  aubfect ;  two-iadi  up  to  qaartar-iuch  embnced  a  large  number  of  suitable 
objeeta,  bat  a  higher  magniHer  waa  occasionally  needed.  Mr.  Arnold  proceeded 
to  photogn4>h  a  spadmea  of  mica  containing  oxide  of  manganeae — a  semi- 
transparent  section.  After  Hwnmlng  by  means  of  a  Ump  which  was  afterwards 
removed,  about  nine  inehaa  of  "■fgniHiTi  ribbon  was  burned  behind  the  sec- 
tion. The  camen  slide  iiloaed,  removed,  and  plato  developed  iu  the  dark 
room  with  hydroquinone,  a  vary  aatisfiu:tory  negative  resulted.  Microscopical 
laatcm  slides  of  wood,  diatoms,  starch  grannlea,  and  polarised  light  were 
ahovm  to  iUnatnto  the  lectare. 

A  diseaaaloa  foOowad,  ia  which  the  Chairman,  Bev.  Oementson,  Messrs.  B.  W. 
Winder,  Maiaham,  and  a  J.  W.  Newsholme  took  jart. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  KNGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AB80CUTI0N. 
Mat  25.— {Outdoor  maetil^)    The  plaaas  visited  were  the  Stroud  Valley  and 
Cirenoastsr. 

Bilmaeomba  was  f  larhi  1I  about  noon,  and  members  here  left  the  rail  and 
trudgad  off  towaida  S^iartai,  the  flnit  halting  place.  Some  pretty  peeps  were 
obtaliMd  aloac  the  canal  bonk,  and  the  eaniaias  were  fairly  busy  until  three 
o'clock,  whan  Baperton  waa  reacbol.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Preeident  (Mr. 
H.  A.  Hood  Daniel)  a  well.«tocfced  luncheon  beaket  waa  here  awaiting  the 
hungrytnvellets. 

Mr.  William  Thomas  Cnney,  of  Chelvey,  Somerset,  was  elected  a  member. 

The  walk  was  then  eontiaoed  over  pleasant  ground  to  Bathurst  Park,  and 
the  •eemingly  iatarmiaabia  avaaue  reache<l  which  leads  at  length  to  Cirencester. 
The  tower  of  Cirencester  Cbandi  tenninat«<l  the  prospect  in  the  dim  distance, 
and  aeemid  to  recede  befon  the  advancing  travellers. 

A  abort  time  onlr  waa  allowed  in  Cirencester  town,  snfficient  for  a  hasty 
pifltun  or  two  of  the  exterior  of  thf  rliurdi,  which  is  a  nolde  and  remarkable 
bofldimt,  The  train  than  took  meiut>ers  l>at<k  to  Stroud,  wheiioe  they  drove  to 
the  reudence  of  Mr.  Lush,  of  iitandish,  who  hail  kindly  invited  theui  to  partake 
of  his  hospitality.  After  a  vary  pleasant  hour  or  two  at  his  residence,  they 
walked  across  the  fields  to  Stonehouse  and  took  the  train  home. 


Pbotoorafhic  Clcr— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  aub,  June  19,  1869,  will  be  on  Prinlini;  Procetset.  Saturday  outing  at 
Rickmansworth. 

FiBB.— We  an  sony  to  kam  of  the  entfa^  deetruction  by  (ire  of  the  premises, 
stock,  plaat,  aad  machinery  of  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company  on  Saturday 
!ast.    Webdieve  that  they  will  be  aUe  to  recommence  work  in  a  few  weeks. 
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CorrejS|)onlrence. 

ar  OtiimmdnU  •»««»  mmt  «rtt«  OK  iM  lU- tf  Ou  pcptr. 
Jvn  Mwmso  or  thb  PHoroomAraic  Bocixtt  or  Feuccb.— An  English 

PaOTOOUkTHSB  W«M»««D.— DlUtOATIONB  EIPECTED   AT   PaRIB  TO  COM- 

nxoBATB  TH«  CnmniAST  or  ram  Intbodoction  of  PHOTOGRArHT : 
P»oroii«i>  Baxqdbt.— A  Hand  Cambba.— How  to  Make  a  Bed  Lamp 
iD>  TBI  Dam  Boon.— a  Not«l  Camera  Stand.— A  New  Meanb  of 

IIAUXO    LAJUUI    PboTOOIU»B»   OF   DISTANT  OBJECTS.— HoW   TO  CHMI8B 

Bu>  Olam  fob  the  Dam  Booir.— A  Novel  Cbanoino  Box.— The 
Ensmt  to  OsLATiNa  BBOHiDa  Plates.— A  Unitebsal  Holder  fob 

liBliaBS.— PUXTISO  IN  DlFFEBSNT  CoLOCBED  ISKS  ON  THE  SAME  PbINT. 

— Donation  of  PRorooiurBio  Pcbmcatioss  bt  Messrs.  Gadthieb- 
VtLLABa  4  Co.— Pbotoobapbing  Race  Horses  ahbitino  at  the  Post. 
— How  10  tbkat  Neoatitu. — Obtbocuromatic  Plates. — An  Auto- 
matic ArrABAics. — Pbowmbapbt  at  the  Kxhibition. 

Th«  Photoenphio  Society  of  France  held  their  montlJy  meeting  on 
Friday  erenlng  Uut,  the  7th  instant.  M.  Pavaone  in  the  chair.  Alter 
the  ffHT^JO"  o(  new  members,  the  reading  of  correspondence,  &c.,  the 
Chaizman  weloomed,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Protheroe,  of 
Bristol,  taying  that  the  French  Society  was  always  happy  to  see  foreign 
pbotcftraphers  and  amateurs  among  them. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  members  that  tlio  Society  had  received 
Tery  many  letters  of  congratulation  from  foreign  societies  on  the  occasion 
of  the  forthcoming  centenary  of  the  introduction  of  photography,  and  the 
information  was  received  that  several  delegations  would  be  sent  to  Paris. 
The  Chairman  informed  the  members  that  the  Committee  had  pro- 
poaed  to  unite  in  a  banqnet  to  commemorate  that  happy  event,  and  to 
leoeiTe  the  foreign  depntations  in  the  most  cordial  manner  possible.  The 
date  of  the  banquet  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  Society 
would  be  happy  to  welcome  all  foreign  photographers  present  in  Paris  at 
that  time  to  putake  of  their  hospitality. 

A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Isard,  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  stating  that 
the  beat  toning  of  silver  chloride  proofs  could  be  obtained  by  pouring 
water  upon  quicklime,  then  using  the  said  water  to  dissolve  the  gold 
■alt — the  bath  works  much  better  when  fairly  hot. 

M.  Maiio  Carqnero,  the  well-known  maker  of  photographic  cameras, 
pieaented  a  new  band  camera,  which  he  names  "  Le  Scanty."  This 
apparatus  takes  up  very  little  room,  and  is  light  and  convenient. 

M.  Herri  showed  the  members  how  he  transformed  a  petroleum  lamp 
into  a  safety  lamp  for  the  dark  room.  He  informed  us  that  be  chose  his 
lamp  small  enough  so  that  an  ordinary  red  glass  gis  tube  would  pass 
over  the  chimney  of  the  petroleum  lamp.  To  stop  the  white  rays  from 
going  under  the  red  tube,  a  cardboard  box,  having  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
was  passed  over  the  white  glass  of  the  lamp ;  this  hid  the  white  light 
coming  through  the  perforated  brass  work  of  the  lamp ;  it  sustains,  at  the 
Mme  time,  the  red  tube  of  glass.  The  white  light  from  the  top  is  pre- 
sented by  rolling  the  tin  of  an  empty  sardine  box  so  that  the  light  is 
intercepted.  M.  Herri  pastes  a  piece  of  red  paper  over  one-half  of  the 
red  glaia  tube. 

H.  Oorde  presented  another  hand  camera,  differing  in  principle  from 
others,  but  similar  in  the  object  to  be  obtained. 

M.  L«  Breton  exhibited  a  camera  stand  composed  of  three  brass  tubes, 
connected  at  the  top  by  a  triangle,  as  in  other  stands.  The  stand  can  be 
heightened  or  lowered  at  will  by  a  telescope  arrangement  at  the  bottom. 
About  five  inches  from  the  triangle  on  each  branch  of  the  stand  is  a  very 
clever  adaptation  of  a  screw  system — such  as  I  have  seen  in  some  penoU 
holders ;  by  turning  the  nut  a  little,  tlie  leg  becomes  longer  or  shorter 
at  will  The  advantage  of  this  is  great.  Suppose  one's  head  is  under 
the  focussing  cloth,  and  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  is  seen  to  be  out 
of  perpendicular,  by  a  very  slight  turn  of  the  hand  the  camera  can  be 
levelled  immediately.  It  is  true  the  same  can  be  done  with  the  ordinary 
stand  by  changing  the  position  of  the  leg  or  legs,  but  by  this  system  the 
same  can  be  obtained  in  a  more  easy  and  satisfactory  manner.  In  fact, 
now  I  oontempUtte  upon  the  structure  of  M.  Le  Breton's  stand,  this 
motion  is  an  essential  part;  because,  in  order  to  obtain  solidity,  the 
inventor  is  obliged  to  connect  the  three  legs  of  his  stand  by  means  of  a 
cross  joint  composed  of  three  branches  overlapping  each  other  in  about 
themiddle  of  the  stand ;  they  are  held  fast  as  well  by  means  of  a  brass 
screw-nut ;  therefore,  the  branches  or  legs  of  the  stand  cannot  be  moved 
with  so  much  ease— nevertheless,  I  see  that  the  same  motion  of  the 
eunera  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  universal  socket  ball  adjustment, 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  cheaper  than  the  other.  As  it  is,  the  stand  is 
Tery  strong  and  steady,  the  only  fault  being  its  weight. 

M.  GniUiminot  presented  the  Society  with  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments on  endeavouring  to  make  large  pictures  of  distant  objects.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  operators  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  this 
result,  and  have  only  succeeded  by  the  use  of  a  large  telescope- which 
instmment  is  not  easy  to  carry  about,  nor  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  generality  of  the  adepts  of  photography.  It  appears  that  with  a 
simple  camera  a  bird  may  be  obtained,  full  size,  at  a  distance  of  500 
metre8--so  says  M.  Guilliminot.  It  appears  that  this  gentleman  places 
upon  his  camera  a  lens  with  a  focus  of  forty-Bve  centimetres,  and  the 
image  of  the  distant  object  is  focussed  is  sharp  as  possible  upon  the 


ground  glass.  The  latter  is  replaced  by  another  lens,  with  a  focus  of  five 
centimetres ;  this  takes  up  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  first  lens, 
and  the  image  is  thus  enlarged  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  will  cause  some  noise  and  great  excitement,  especially 
among  military  men,  when  it  is  known  that  the  portrait  of  a  battery  can 
be  taken  some  miles  away  from  the  operator. 

M.  Thouronde  made  some  very  useful  remarks  upon  the  red  glass  used 
in  the  laboratory  (dark  room),  and  warned  the  members  of  the  danger  of 
employing  certain  red  glass  which  allowed  the  violet  rays  to  pass  through. 
It  is  not  always  that  an  ordinary  spectroscope  can  detect  these  rays,  said 
he ;  one  must  have  a  perfect  instrument — too  expensive  to  be  in  every 
studio.  When  once  a  piece  of  red  glass  has  been  obtained  which  is 
known  to  be  safe,  it  is  easy  by  its  aid,  and  without  a  spectroscope,  to 
know  if  another  piece  of  red  glass  be  good  for  photographic  purposes. 

"  Take,"  said  M.  Thouroude,  "an  engraving,  lay  upon  it  a  small  piece 
of  the  red  glass  which  is  known  to  be  good,  and  alongside  it  the  glass  to 
be  tested.  If  the  dark  lines  of  the  engraving  are  seen  through  the  two 
glasses  in  the  same  manner— that  is  to  say,  the  same  intensity  and 
colour — the  glass  may  be  counted  as  good,  but  if  the  black  lines  of  the 
engraving,  instead  of  being  of  the  same  colour,  are  grey  or  paler,  the  red 
glass  must  be  put  aside  as  useless." 

M.  Thouroude  then  presented  a  hand  camera,  the  invention  of  an 
amateur.  The  camera  is  not  unlike  the  thousands  which  we  see  at  the 
present  day,  but  it  is  in  the  changing  box  that  a  new  feature  is  to  be 
seen.  He  showed  us  that  it  did  not  require  a  second  to  change  a  plate, 
BO  that  sixty  shots  could  be  got  per  minute.  I  will  endeavour  to  describe 
how  this  is  obtained.  The  changing  box  is  formed  of  two  rooms  one 
above  the  other.  The  upper  room  contains  all  the  plates.  Each  plate  is 
held  in  a  light  brass  frame.  All  these  frames  are  pushed  forward  by  a 
spiral  spring  at  the  back.  Under  the  front  plate  is  a  slit  communicating 
with  the  under  compartment,  which  contains  a  spiral  spring  of  the  same 
strength  as  the  upper  one.  A  rolling  shutter  works  in  a  groove  on  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  when  this  is  pushed  home  it  masks  the  front  plate 
and  so  prevents  the  rays  from  the  lens  falHng  upon  the  plate.  When 
this  shutter  is  drawn  back  the  front  plate,  pushed  by  the  spring,  goes 
forward  and  takes  its  place.  The  plate  is  then  exposed.  The  operator 
now  pushes  home  the  shutter,  and  this  is  what  takes  place :  The  edge  of 
the  shutter  being  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  catches  upon 
the  top  of  the  brass  frame  bearing  the  exposed  plate  and  pushes  it  down 
into  the  lower  room ;  by  pulling  the  shutter  back  again  the  next  plate 
goes  forward,  is  exposed,  and  down  it  goes  to  join  its  companion  below, 
and  so  on  until  all  are  exposed.  The  system  is  very  ingenious,  and, 
above  all,  simple,  and  wiU  do  away  with  all  the  old-fashioned  changing 
boxes  so  apt  to  get  out  of  order. 

Some  glass  plates  were  presented  to  the  Society  simply  coated  with 
pure  gelatine,  in  order  to  demonstrate  upon  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
gelatine  plates,  &c. ,  in  warm  weather.  Large  spots  were  seen  here  and 
there  upon  the  surface,  like  small-pox  upon  the  face  of  the  human  victim 
of  that  disease.  It  is  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  all  the  ills  to 
which  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates  are  subject  during  the  summer 
season  may  be  traced  to  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  brought  on 
by  animalcula.  The  only  means  to  prevent  this  disease  is  an  antiseptic, 
or,  what  is  better,  rapid  drying  in  a  current  of  air  devoid  of  dust. 

M.  Molteni  presented  the  Society  with  an  apparatus  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  great  number  of  heavy  front  boards  to  hold  the  different 
lenses  which  are  required  in  a  studio.  It  is  well  known  that  every  lens 
must  be  screwed  upon  a  piece  of  wood  ready  for  use ;  sometimes  the 
wood  is  warped  or  cracked,  and  time  is  often  lost.  It  has  been  often 
asked  if  a  universal  adapter  for  all  sized  lenses  could  not  be  made, 
M.  Molteni  has  tried  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  this  wise  :  He  has  made  a 
double  ring  large  enough  for  the  body  of  the  largest  lens  of  a  photo- 
grapher's collection  to  go  through  it.  One  part  of  this  double  ring  is 
fixed  to  the  front  board  by  means  of  screws,  the  other  part  of  the  ring 
can  be  separated  from  the  other,  as  it  is  mounted  in  the  bayonet  fashion. 
If  an  artist  possesses  ten  different  lenses  he  gets  ten  discs  cut  out  of  a 
sheet  of  ebonite ;  these  discs  must  fit  exactly  the  inside  of  the  double 
ring.  A  hole  must  be  cut  in  the  centre  of  each  disc  according  to  the  size 
of  the  screw  on  each  lens.  The  brass  ring  is  unscrewed  off  the  lens,  the 
ebonite  ring  put  in  its  place,  and  the  brass  ring  being  screwed  up  nipa 
the  ebonite  ring  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  lens  and  keeps  it  per- 
fectly tight.  The  ebonite  ring  bearing  the  lens  is  then  placed  in  the 
large  ring  before  mentioned ;  the  front  or  second  part  of  the  double  ring 
is  placed  in  its  companion,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist  it  is  sent  home 
and  nips  the  piece  of  ebonite  bearing  the  lens  so  that  it  cannot  move. 
It  will  not  take  a  minute  now  to  take  out  the  lens  and  change  it  for 
another.  Mr.  Protheroe  found  it  so  good  that  he  begged  me  to  solicit 
M.  Molteni  to  allow  him  to  have  the  one  presented  to  take  home  with 
him  to  England. 

Another  member,  M.  de  VillechoUe,  came  with  the  intention  of  present- 
ing a  similar  order  of  ideas.  He  does  away  with  the  front  board  of  the 
camera  and  replaces  it  by  a  square  piece  of  zinc,  having  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  a  size  to  admit  the  back  screw  of  the  lens.  This  zinc  plata 
once  on  the  lens,  the  brass  ring  is  screwed  up  and  keeps  it  firmly  fxed.. 
This  plan  is  very  simple,  simpler  than  the  other,  and  at  the  hand  of  every 
photographer.  The  great  advantage  I  see  in  both  of  these  plans  is  tl  at. 
we  no  longer  screw  the  ring  or  flange  of  the  lens  upon  the  front  board,  as 
this  has  been  always  a  weak  point  in  the  camera,  especially  in  the  fields 
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and  mora  m>  wban  a  npid  shatter  u  adapted  to  the  lens.  The  shock  of 
the  latter  is  ton,  loaoer  or  later,  to  loaaen  the  screws  and  eaase  damage. 

M.  Gravier  pcwented  aonie  geUtino-hiehromated  paper,  which,  after 
having  been  ezpoeed  to  light  under  a  laee  window  blind,  was  covered 
with  different  coloared  fatty  inks.  This  paper  having  been  washed  before, 
the  Soeiety  a<M>~*""^  the  ink  in  tboae  parts  rendered  insoluble  by 
the  %»>*,  wherMi  it  stock  to  tboae  plaees  protected  from  its  action. 
The  oaaaaqaenee  was  we  had  a  pretty  patteni  of  a  window  blind  printed 
in  diflarant  oolonia.  The  p^er,  I  learn,  was,  and  U,  manofactured  by 
M.  Fiseh,  of  Paris. 

M.  (iaathier-ViUan,  the  photographie  editor  of  France,  kindly  made  a 
donation  to  the  Society  of  several  new  books  on  photography  lately  pab- 
itA^  by  him— Hw  to  Obtain  enaawtt,  by  Geyanet ;  Permanent  Pictures 
Ml  CUmiicare,  Glau.  <te.,  in  PJottmnh  by  the  same  author;  Photographic 
A  B.C..  by  W.  H.  Burton,  translated  Into  French. 

M.  de  la  M^nnm  sent  in  some  proois  lor  inspection,  which  prove  sooner 
or  later  that  photography  will  take  tlie  pUoe  of  the  umpire  in  horse 


importance  with  regard  to  the  accnracy  and  exactitnde  of  the  results 
obtained  in  stellar  photography.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  case  of  a  star 
situated  exactly  in  the  prolonged  optic  axis  of  the  instrument,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  luminous  rays  from  the  second  surface  of  the  glass  forms  a 
conical  bundle,  which  surrounds  the  luminous  image  of  the  star  occupy- 
ing the  centre.     But  in  the  case  of  stars  situated  away  from  the  centre  of 


„.  GuiUiminot  prearatad,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  several 
nsgatives  which  had  been  ondar  espoasd  and  over  developed  no  doubt, 
M  that  gm't'*"'"'  initiated  the  uwmbtw  into  a  aaorat  proeeaa  by  which 
harmony  could  be  obtained.  The  bMk  o«  the  negative  was  eovared  with 
a  coloared  coUodioo  sensitive  to  light,  the  nantive  is  Uid  in  the  bottom 
o<  a  deep  box  (so  that  the  rays  of  light  aboedd  be  parallel)  and  exposed 
for  a  short  time  to  light.  When  washed  the  oobior  remains  in  those 
parts  impressed  by  light,  and  leave*  the  eolkidion  in  tboae  protaeted  by 
the  dsBgn  (nsn  its  inHaenee.  All  praotttioBen  can  now  see  the  value  of 
thte  dodge.  I  mnat  add.  hoMMr,  ttat  leag  ago  M.  Oermeuil  Boonaod 
made  a  very  intarestiiig  eonimimi<mti«»i  not  only  to  harmonis*  a  nega- 
tive, bat  also  to  intensify  one  when  too  Isebia,  and  that  by  the  bast  re- 
tooefaer— U^t.  This  was  sent  to  Tmt  BBrtm  Joobsal  or  PBOTO0Bi.rBT 
by  yoor  hnmhl*  aervant. 

UsMi*.  P/J —«»«»«  sent  in  a  report  of  the  value  of  orthochromatio 
plala*  kBd  their  soperiority  ovar  Cfdinar*  galatino-broinia*  ot  sUver 
platas,sn*dallyifayaUowseie*n  taanloTad.  Tb<y  aav  th*t  the  ex- 
posure if  not  Wn«then*d  \ij  tha  intwyaiMnn  ot  the  eoloorad  aersen. 

U.  Eoialbert  baa  inveiitad  aa  autwrtin  apparatu  intandad  lor  tha 
Exhibition.  £t«7  ona  now  is  aeqMislsd  with  tha  waigfaiag.mMhuMS 
and  the  swaet  and  eboeaiata  nnarataa.  ia  the  whieh,  by  patting  •  pony, 
one  can  have  ona'a  trna  wa^^t,  or  sen*  ehoeolala,  sweats,  malebea, 
eigus,  and  what  not.  Tha  antPMalii  phota(rapbio  ^paratos  iDvanted 
by  M.  Knjalbert  b  intended  to  ba  yiMid  in  poblie  raaorta.  A  pmm 
dMiraa  bia  or  b«  portrait,  (sa  oa  Oh  Maiatus,  and  puU  into  tha  bole 
arihwbAlf  banepiMe.  LsmMdata^n*  works  are  set  in  motion.  A 
hfWJtyiia  plat*  paasa*  ander  a  saahaaiiB  and  is  coated  with  collodion ; 
it  is  balaaeed  in  avefy  diiaetka  oa  it*  vav  to  tb*  sUvsr  bath,  in  which  it 
(•mains  oo*  minute.  It  then  p*a**»  behiad  the  kn*  and  raoeive*  the 
liiiw—imi.  go**  into  anothar  balh  aad  i*  developed,  makea  iu  ««y 
thiWMh  water  into  the  eyaaid*  b*«h.  ^Mbsd  sgain,  and  to  than  plnayd 
ialo  •  bath  of  kleobol,  draa.  Ih*a  latli  hto  an  *b«u>t  >«M*  baaia,  wfaioh 
is  iolded  by  maehwary.  It  than  makas  iu  appsarane*,  aad  to  then 
aaaad  by  tha  owaar,  wboaa  Isatorea  it  woold  be  vary  iaiarastiag  to  study 
at  tlwt  momaat.  A  gnat  deal  ot  liaM  ud  menhanieaJ  iagannity  have 
been  «nptoy«l  br  U.  Enialbart  to  aoaipkt*  thto  eoMplto*t*il  maehina, 
whieh  w*  hope  will  repay  him  tot  hi*  latoBt.  _....,      , 

Tha  Fraaeh  photographic  danrtMl*  ot  th*  great  Exbibitioii  i*  not 
Trt  eomptotad,  aor  to  the  ExhOifita  7*1  aatobad.  I  should  eoonsd  my 
raaderanettoeaaMbefaraaaMathirthndoaot  dadi*  tobedeafnad 
by  the  hMBaMiBg  or  pMbad  abeal  bj  tha  wurfcmaa  raaning  hka  boqr 
beea  in  an  diM^ona.  As  to  tha  KiflUi  photogiapbto  dapwtaMnt,  it 
do**  ao*  hoooor  the  natioa  aor  pUan  Itao**  who  see  it 
IM,  Jiiw  L^yoMtrr,  Parit.  Pw>».  B.  Bmawo. 

glDIBSlL  raOTOOBAPBT. 
TblArlBtioa. 
Sia.— B*Tia«  lately  nad  tha  (vport  of  tb*  dtoenasiaB  whieh  took  plao* 
in  Loddoa  in  tha  mooth  of  Jaaaaiy  last  batveui  Mr.  Common,  Mr.  Clark, 
aad  tb*  Chairmaa  of  th*  Caa*m  Ctob  (Tan  Bamsa  Joubjul  or  Photo- 
OBirBT.  Fabnmry  1. 18M),  oo  th*  MlbHt  o*  celestial  photography,  eertaia 
idsa*  bav*  baaa  angiartad  tb*c*b7  «>>fab  I  take  th*  libarty  ot  puttiag 

ThaCbaimaa  oa  that  owmIob  (Mr.  TiaiU  Taylor)  has  rightiy  pointed 
oot  that  a  pbotogntphi*  obieetiv*  ooght  only  to  meent  the  image  ot  a 
star  as  a  asuunlito  poiat  without  dimwintis,  and  that  thto  to  tha  ease  no 
matter  what  ba  th*  taHiaaiB  btitlit— i  af  the  star.  AU  tha  photographs, 
bowaver,  which  bar*  b*«B  taka.«NB  «W>  th*  moat  p*rf*et  lastmmento, 
show  dsAaiU  diae*.  who**  aia*  iaanMM  with  the  bngbta***  of  the  star. 
Tha  il1lM|i1lil  firfr--"— *  of  thk  Uad  of  irradiation  which  have  been 
givaa  am  aMtrMly  vary  eoBTiaeiat.  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  attribatee,  with 
soma  plM^bility,  thin  eoriooa  pbaaoMaaoa  to  radeetioas  from  the  second 
fae*  *(  tb*  plate,  which  woold  prodao*  an  effeet  like  that  of  the  well- 
knowa  halo  ia  ubulu|ia|ilw,  vhtob,  awosding  to  him.  to  due  to  thia 
eaaaa.  Ahhwmh  MtTOMai*  only  wrtuisi  to  altribnt*  thto  in«w**e  ot 
•u*  to  a  raaar&l*  dtopoiitiaa  of  proTid•nc^  h*  ■•nns  to  n*  {ndiaad 
lo  adopt  Mr.  Taylor's  azptaaation. 

II  thto  tspUnatioB  b*  eoRtet,  it  involve*  a  ecaaipiiinB*  U 


the  field  matters  are  different ;  the  luminous  conical  bundle,  whose  apes 
to  the  real  image  of  the  star,  continues  its  direction  obliquely,  gets  re- 
flected from  thu  second  surface,  and  on  its  way  back  is  intercepted  by  the 
first  sorfaoe,  where  it  forms  an  elUpse  more  or  less  elongated,  whose 
centre  will  be  removed  the  further  from  the  true  image  the  more  oblique 
was  the  imri'^w""  of  the  luminous  rays — that  is  to  say,  according  as  the 
■tar  was  situated  near  the  limit  of  the  field. 

With  a  sufficient  obliquity  (such  as  that  depicted  in  figiure  2)  the  true 
image  might  be  altogether  outside  the  reflected  image.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  practice  thia  would  not  occur,  as  the  actual  obliquities 
are  too  inaignifieant.  It  to  not  less  true  that  if  Mr.  Taylor's  explanation 
to  eooflrmeo/  the  centre  ot  the  figure,  which  up  till  now  has  been  con. 
iiderad  aa  the  position  of  the  geometric  image  of  the  star,  is  not  altogether 
so,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  further  correction  in 
making  the  final  reductions.  It  would,  therefore,  I  think,  be  useful  to 
verify  directly  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ta.vlor's  hypothesis. 

Thto  to  the  pi^""*^  in  which  I  think  one  might  proceed.  In  employing 
a  pUt*  wfao*e  second  taoe  bad  been  chemically  silvered  it  is  plain  that  the 
reflaetioa  would  b*  «iagg*rated,  and  that  the  phenomena  (due  to  it) 
woold  b*  prodoeed  with  special  intensity.  On  comparing  negatives  taken 
on  platea  ot  thto  kind  with  others  on  ordinary  plates,  or  plates  whose 
backs  have  been  ooveiad  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  glycerine, 
^i«»iVir  equal  conditions  of  exposure  and  development  and  of  the  emulsion, 
one  would  be  able  to  aaoertain  the  efleet  produced  by  reflection,  and.to 
allow  tor  it  in  subseqaent  reductions,  if  it  really  exists. 

Plea**  aeeept,  Mr.  Editor,  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished 

,  HSNBT  MOBIZE, 

AitroHomer  of  the  Imperial  Obtervatory,  Rio  Janeiro. 


LENSES. 
To  the  Editob. 

8tB,— Tbeie  an  ■•vnral  points  in  regard  to  photographic  lenses  which 
have  often  cropped  up  when  talking  to  others  on  photographic  matters 
whieh  I  think  wonld  be  ot  interest  to  many  of  your  readers  if  you  could 
■para  a  little  spae*  to  explain. 

First,  in  what  way  do  two  lenses  of  the  same  focus  and  both  working 
at,  tay,  /.45,  but  on*  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  type  and  one  of  the  wide- 
an^  raetUinear  type,  diflar  from  each  other  when  used  to  cover  the 
•am*  ■i>*d  plate  ? 

S*eoad,  what  an  the  disadvantages  of  a  doublet  made  with  two  lenses 
similar  to'  the  front  combination  of  a  portrait  lens  compared  with  a  rapid 
rectilinear,  both  working  at,  say,  /-8  T  ,     ,    ,  . 

I  have  never  laea  thaae  points,  which  must  be  understood  by  any  one 
with  a  knowledge  of  lea*  construction,  elucidated.  .    ,  ,.    ,r 

I  was  in  hope*  that  these  poinU  would  have  been  touched  by  Mr. 
Conrad  B«ck  in  bto  tootor**  a  short  time  since,  but  I  cannot  find  that 
they  wan.-I  am,  yoon,  Ac,  H.  O.  M.  Contbeabe. 

The  Hut.IntaUtone,  June  i,  1889. 

rin  reply:  1.  There  will  not  be  any  difference  in  the  resulting 
photoirrapb.  But  it  would  be  possible  to  cover  a  larger  plat«  with 
the  vnde-Migle  lens,  owing  to  its  lenses  being  placed  closer  together 
than  in  the  other.  On  tha  same  sixed  plate  there  will  be  no  difference. 
2  The  disadvantage*  are  that  with  a  doublet  composed  of  two  such 
lense*  as  specifieC  the  field  would  be  very  round,  and  the  marginal 
definition  bad.  To  obtain  uniform  sharpness  over  a  moderately  large 
area  a  rwv  small  dtophragra  would  hare  to  be  employed.  In  doublets 
of  thto  claM  it  to  imperative  that  the  lenses  be  of  the  Meniscus  form. 
—Ed.] 

HTDBOQUKONB. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib  —In  reteimw  to  your  hydroquinone  experiments  on  Alpha  paper, 

perha^  it  may  inten.t>ou  if  I  give  my  experience,  which  >8  fo-^fjhat 

it  variance  with  vouia.     The  phenomenon  yon  describe  exactly  fits  one 

S^rwith  tSTown  experience,  but  not  mih  Alpha  paper.    Dormg 
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1.^  1^.1^  1  «rkad  a  Mod  d«J  wilh  MwliRbt  and  bromide  paper,  and 
^t^'u^U,VS?JSt.  My-bUbein8f.^,.enty/.-^ 
tHZ  rO^^iM  wen  well  adapted  to  (neb  papers,  and  served  as  a  very 

2«m!d«  Ulord  Ali)b».and  Morgan  *  Kidd's  ordinary  bromide.  With 
SaS'SKr-i^b^mid.  (SS  u«nK  in  c,«l.  case  hydroKimnone, 
IwoSSnTtoonc  ounce  of  water*  with  hjdrato  of  I«'»^''>-^  "^  "7*  .^- 
JISSM«>«««d«i  (ti™  ot  «n>o«ir«  being  correct).  With  A  pha  I  buc^ 
^StoMT^uTbnt  did  not  Vet  qnite  such  nice  prints  as  with  the  s^ow 
SSSto^  -  wlin  I  n.«i  ferrous  oxalate,  but  I  have  h~l  no  case  of  double 
taSSTrach  M  you  de«ribe.  I  lued  frtseh  developer  for  «a=h  P"  ''^"^ 
^^  .  amU  doee  ol  bromide.  So  far  my  "I«"?°t'^°*  -.^  V.  iLn  ^ 
!oo/n»  ol  Alpha  paper,  but  the  strange  part  is  that  with  Morgan  & 
^iZZde  ^^tVt,  print  I  tried  was  a  failure  from  the  cause  you 
S-TlkTrhe^oprnTnt  wa.  dow  and  delicate  up  to  a  certain  point 
th«i.whcn  riighlly  mitt  potwh  wai  added  to  get  more  'o'<«.  "l^^el"?™/"' 
eoo^enc<^d  aTthe  edges.  W^uaUy  attacked  all  the  <iar*.r  shades  of 
the  print.  prodndnTSteDee  bUwkneai  in  a  patchy  way,  which  quite 
rSLKe  JSult  It  U  rather  strange  that  I  Hliould  succeed  compara- 
tindy  well  with  Alpha  (containing  chloride)  and  fail  with  f  ««";K"°''° 
brud  of  bronridf  liper.  whereas  1  succeeded  perfectly  with  the  same  bro- 
mida  paper  and  negatives  ichen  u»ing  ftrrmu  oialate.  Will  you  try  tne 
effect  ^nJforwn  .t-  Ki.ur>  paper,  and  see  result?  In  that  case  it  can 
bwdlT  be  a  question  of  chloride  of  silver,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  quick 
bromide  papers  in  the  market,  and  1  suppose  would  twt  contain  any 

chloride.  •  .     i,      t 

I  find  the  hydroqninone  to  give  a  pleasanter-toned  spmt  than  ferrous 
oxalate,  not  such  a  blue-black,  more  the  tone  of  irarm  Indian  mk  as  com- 
pared with  eold  Indian  ink  water  colour,  and  softer  in  detail,  fuller  of  half- 
tone. Ferrous  oxalate  prints  tend  to  hardness,  hydroqninone  to  softness. 
—I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Geoboe  Baskabt, 

Pretident  Leicetter  Photographic  Society. 
Penrith,  Cumberland,  Jmu  4,  1889. 


iEici)ange  Otolumn. 

•»•  So  charge  i»  made  for  interling  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
btU  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  their  requirements  as  "anything  useful "  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  nonappearance. 

Will  exchange  a  Tistoria  ounerm  with  nine  lenses,  complete,  for  stndio  acoeesories.— 
AddrMS,  Waaan,  22,  Anhwajr-road,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

I  wfll  exeeots  enlargement*  in  oili,  water-colonr,  or  monocLrome,  in  exchange  for  a 
good  mdetj  biOTCle.- AddT«u,  A.  Hamilton,  Kingsdonn,  Bristol. 

Wanted  to  axehaage.  Field's  Grammar  of  Colouring,  price  3s.,  clean,  for  H.  P. 
Bofafauon's  Pictars  Making  by  Plio«o»r<ii>l»».— Address,  O.  Atkikson,  40,  Cambrian- 
Titw,  OhMter. 

WiU  axchaage  Marion's  half-plate  camera,  rapid  lens,  three  double  slides,  tripod, 
dkbSB,  lamam,  te.,  equal  to  new,  for  aafetj  bicjcle.— Address,  A.  Hascocbt,  S2, 
Tkar^road,  UvetpooL 

I  will  nrh^ygf  Victoria  oamera  with  fonr  lenses,  also  donble-back  Gem  camera  with 
twalva  lentea  (takes  twenty-four  on  half-plate),  tor  a  Ro.ss'  symmetrical  Ions,  half- 
plato.— AddrrM,  J.  Biarsos,  Photographer,  7,  Snejd-street,  btaSordshire. 

Wanted,  good  background  (in  oils),  interior  or  exterior,  in  escliange  for  balustrade 
•qnal  to  new;  send  photograph  of  background  for  pbotngrapii  of  balustrade.  Also 
inll  give  new  ISxIO  atiuid  (outdoor)  for  porcelain  dish,  size  ^xl8. — Address, 
BxAVav  k  BaavasT,  Photographers,  Newport,  Uonmonthshire. 

Will  excbanga  180  weekly  volumes  of  OisssU's  A'ofioiuii  Library  for  a  good  five  and  a 
half  or  lix-inch  oomponnd  condenser  for  enlarginj?  purposes,  a  quarter-plate  New- 
nan's  poeumatio  diwhragm  sbntter  in  perfect  condition,  a  Orace's  Hainbow  spec- 
troscope, or  an  optical  lantern  to  value.— Address,  Hkrbebt  Clakk,  Heckmondwike, 
naSormantott. 


sHnistuerg  to  arorre0ponlient0. 

*•*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
■not  be  addressed  <o  "  H.  Gbuswood  ft  Co. , "  2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden, 
LoiuUm,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  <if  this  JonBHAL,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  " Bxchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thk  Editor," 
2,  rorhstreet,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
dday.  A'o  notice  taken  qf  eommunications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

Thk  article  by  Captain  Himly  in  onr  last  was  omitted  to  be  credited  to  the 

Wochtnblott. 
3.  0. — We  removed  the  varnish  from  the  transparency  by  placing  it  in  a  Kith 

composed  of  cau.4tic  potash  one  ounce,  and  ten  ounces  each  of  alcohol  and 

water. 
Geo.  Ferris — To  remove  Ihe  pyro  stains  ttoxa  your  fingers,  treat  them  ivith 

hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  sligntly,  and  afterwards  wash  thoroughly  in  warm 

water. 
P.  N.  W. — Yon  majr  prepare  the  negative  for  being  retouched  by  applying 

gum  thus  dissolved  in  Denzolek    But  numerous  other  methods  have  been 

pnblisbed. 


WiLUAM  Mator.— Yonr  fnend  had  letter  purifjr  by  distillation.  There  is  no 
other  reliable  method  he  can  adopt  to  suit  it  to  photographic  requirements. 

S.  Hehbebt.— If  the  paper  be  tinted  with  a  fugitive  pigment,  as  most  tinted 
albuinenised  papers  are,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  tint  fades  on 
exjKjsure  to  light. 

J.  F.  Blackmoue  — With  the  same  brand  of  plate-s  you  are  using  we  get  good 
density  in  the  sky  with  the  hydroquinone  developer,  as  made  by  the  formula 
given  in  a  previous  page  in  this  number,  and  sliould  recommend  you  to  try 
It  You  might  also  with  your  i«sent  developer  try  tlie  elfect  of  increasing 
the  proiwrtion  of  pyro  and  bromide,  which  will  favour  ileusity  iu  the  sky. 

E.  Elus. — If  you  have  tried  all  tlie  remedies  for  blisters  you  mention  without 
success  we  fear  we  cannot  help  you,  except  by  saying  get  a  fresh  brand  of 
paper.  Have  you  tried  using  tLe  fixiug  bath  and  the  salt  or  other  solution 
of  exactly  the  same  temperature  ?  We  do  not  know  the  formula  for  the 
commercial  retouching  medium  winch  you  say  is  compounded  of  a  mixtiue  of 
"  turps  and  a  salt  of  iron." 

Fbbmdcyaside. — 1.  The  price  you  are  paying  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  Is 
very  low  ;  but  we  cannot  say  tliat  for  that  reason  it  is  impure. — 2.  Any 
operative  cliemist  will  supply  you  with  chemically  pure  hyposnlpliite  of 
soda.  Get  a  little  and  compare  it  with  that  you  are  using.— 3.  The  propor- 
tions you  are  emiiloying  for  reducing  are  quite  right ;  you  may  modify  the 
action  of  tlie  reducer  by  dilutiou,  or  employing  it  more  concentrated,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

W.  G.  P. — Any  paper  maker  will  supply  you  with  a  suitable  paper  if  you  give 
him  to  understand  what  you  require.  Or  if  he  does  not  stock  the  article  yon 
require,  he  will  make  it  to  your  order.  But  of  course  you  will  have  to  take 
a  good  quantity  at  a  time.  Carbon  tissue  makers,  as  a  rule,  have  the  paper 
made  to  their  order.  Saxe  or  Rives  paper  answers  the  jmrpose  very  well, 
thougli  somewhat  expensive,  and  if  you  only  require,  say,  a  hundredweight  or 
two,  it  will  probably  answer  your  jiurpose  better  to  pay  the  extra  price  than 
to  order  a  special  making. 

Caustic  says  :  "  I  have  been  trying  to  dissolve  the  vami-sh  off  some  old  collodion 
negatives,  using  methylated  spirit  and  ammonia.  With  several  of  them  it 
has  been  a  failure,  leaving  on  them  dense  patches  of  undissolved  gum.  You 
have  several  times  given  a  recipe  containing  caustic  potash,  alcohol,  and 
water;  but  after  long  search  I  cannot  find  it.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  the  proportions  V' — Possitily  the  varnish  was  made  witli  resins  wliich 
are  not  soluble  in  alcohol  Hence  it  will  be  well  to  try  some  other,  say 
benzole.  Methylated  ali'ohol,  with  acid,  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  may  also 
be  tried,  say  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  So  may  also  methylated  spirit, 
used  warm.     This  seldom  fails  to  remove  the  ordinary  negative  varnish. 

I.  C.  A.  writes:  "I  have  got  two  jiliotographs  which  I  value  very  much, 
which  are  mounted  and  framed,  but  through  having  got  damp,  from  damp 
walls,  are  entirely  spoiled,  by  liaving  a  yellow  m.-irk  down  the  centre, 
this  being  caused  through  a  crack  iu  the  backboard.  If  there  is  any  possible 
means  in  getting  rid  of  these  marks,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  an  answer  to  the 
same  through  your  '  Answers  to  Corre^ipondents.' " — We  fear  that  the  marks 
cannot  be  successfully  removed.  Ily  tretiting  the  prints  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  the  ytUoivniess  may  be  destroyed,  but  this  will 
not  restore  the  lost  detail.  The  best  plan  mil  doubtless  be  to  copy  the  pic- 
tures as  they  are,  using  orthocliromatic  jilates,  with  a  pale  yellow  screen. 
Sometimes  by  this  method  of  procedure  it  is  possible  to  obtain  better  repro- 
ductions than  the  originals  would  lead  one  to  expect. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Baker  h.as  shown  us  a  new  camera  he  has  just  devised,  iu  which 
are  certain  good  features.  By  means  of  a  miiTor  placed  diagonally  the  image 
on  the  focussing  screen  is  seen,  withoiit  the  aid  of  a  focussing  cloth,  until  the 
moment  before  exposure.  Three  double  dark  slides,  each  lialf  an  inch  thick, 
are  kept  in  the  camera  itself.  There  are  many  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
trivances in  connexion  with  the  slides  and  the  manner  of  opening  the  dark 
shutters,  but  these  could  scarcely  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  drawings. 

"  Photopel  "  is  a  very  convenient  form  of  tablet  in  which  Messrs.  Wyleys 
&  Co.,  Coventry,  compress  pyrogallic  acid.  It  forms  the  perfection  of 
portability.  Each  tablet  contains,  in  addition  to  the  pyrogallic  acid,  such 
other  substances  as  are  from  exiierience  found  to  be  desirable  in  developing 
negatives,  lantern  slides,  and  bromide  prints.  Messrs.  Wyleys  &  Co.  write  : 
' '  We  start  out  with  the  idea  th.it  to  the  amateur  such  a  pellet  will  be  found 
useful  from  its  simplicity,  and  that  even  a  professional  photographer  might 
find  its  portable  form  convenient  under  certain  circumstances."  We  have 
tried  and  like  the  pellets  very  much,  especially  when  used,  as  the  makers 
advise,  with  caustic  potash,  a  bottle  of  which  accompanies  each  tube  of  the 
pellets.  
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WIDE  ANGLES  IX  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS. 
TeRHAPS  the  best  way  to  introduce  thia  subject  U  to  make  a 
brief  extract  frum  the  letter  of  an  esteemed  oorrespoadent,  Sir 
James  D.  Murwick,  who,  inUr  alia,  writm  : — 

"  Whan  I  was  last  in  liOndon,  I  nw  for  a  moment,  but  bad  no  time 
to  examine,  a  oonpie  of  steieoaeopie  sBdaa  which  took  in  a  much 
mater  fieU  than  any  I  had  previously  seen.  I  wta  told  that  they 
bad  been  exhibited  in  the  Cryctal  Palaee  Phot<i(rnphic  Exhibition  a 
coonle  of  month*  iinee,  and  that  they  and  tho  ^.tereoaeope  were  tbe 
prmjnetions  of  •  French  maker  of  lenses  sad  pliotoffraphie  apparatus. 
If   '  vaectmltl,  and  gire  with  equal  btiUiancy  and  stereo- 

»r  i«  Wheatrtooe  Brewster  stereoscope  does,  pictures 

including  n  much  wider  angle  than  the  old  iiti<rtvi'*cnp!c  pictures,  it 
wooU  be  worth  while  to  give  some  infonaatioo  c<>nc>'niin;>'  tliem.  If 
I  had  pcsseissd  time  I  would  hare  called  en  yi>u  and  suggested  that 
jon  might  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  Jocbxai..  and  complete  what 
yon  hare  already  written  on  the  subiaet.  ShouM  ron  do  anrthingr  of 
the  kind,  it  would  be  desirabia  to  Kwnr  aomethiiKr,  not  nnly  i)f  the 
principle  of  conatmetion,  bat  the  name  ti  (ke  maker  and  the  cost  of 
tbe  stereoeoope  and  the  retalire  slides.'' 

There  are  two  thiogs  implied  in  Um  fongoing  ;  firat,  the'em- 
bracing  of  a  large  angle  of  view  in  tbe  picture,  and,  secondly, 
the  meaoa  of  examining  such  picture  so  that  it  shall  approve 
itaelf  to  the  ipecUtor  as  embracing  that  large  angle— in  short, 
that  it  aball  be  panoramic. 

Tho  fiiBt  is  easy  of  attainment  It  only  suflBces  that  tbe 
view  be  t*ken  by  a  lens  of  abort  bom,  which,  by  lieing  well 
diapkngmed  down,  or  otbenriae,  ihaD  delineate  the  whole 
field  covered  in  perfect  ahaq>n«a^  or  ■nch  iharpneH  aa  shall 
dispUy  no  (ailing  off  towanla  th*  mM]{ins  when  viewed  by 
moderately  high-power  eyepiaoea.  And  Imto  ariaea  tbe  question, 
What  is  a  shurt-focua  lena,  and  what  is  a  wid»«ng1c  t  Let  tia 
aanune  that  the  are*  ofdeliaeatioo  the  siie  the  picture  is  to  bo, 
when  trimmed — ia  two  and  tbrae^inaiter  inches  wide,  and  this 
ia  quite  wide  eooogfa  for  vnrj  porpoee ;  then  to  include  an 
angle  of  view  of,  aay,  fifty  degrees,  tho  focus  of  tho  lena  em- 
ployixl  moat  be  juat  a  trifle  over  that  of  tbe  dimensions  given, 
which  Coeos  is,  in  our  estimation,  mnoh  too  abort  for  any  save 
Tery  apaeial  purposes.  Thia  fooos  of  lens  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dimensions  of  tbe  plate  that  is  to  contain  tho  subject, 
but  only  with  tbs  amount  of  subject  that  may  be  crammed 
into  a  given  space,  which  we  have  sUted  should  be  two  and 
three-<|narter  inches,  although  thia  may,  on  occasion,  be  ex- 
ceeded just  a  little,  which  it  should  not  ordinarily  be  if  the 
Ctres  of  tbe  binooolar  pair  are  to  be  tbe  maximum  of  three 
MS  apart  when  properly  mounted. 

But  tbe  general  panoramic  perception  of  a  stereoscopic  pic- 
ture is  mora  dependent  npon  tbe  foens  of  tho  lens  through 
whh  li  it  ia  examined  than  npon  tbat  by  which  it  was  taken. 
The  perfNtion  of  a  stereoscope  for  imparting  the  idea  of  mag- 
nitnde  or  angular  extcnaion  to  the  subject  on  the  slide  lies  in 


the  lenses  which  form  the  eyepieces  being  of  short  focus  and 
achromatised. 

When  writing  the  articles  on  Stereoscopic  Photogi-aphy  which 
appeared  in  the  .\lmaxac  for  1887  wo  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
highest  approval  of  achromatic  eyepieces  of  six  inches  focus. 
We  have  since  then  had  a  stereoscope  constructed  with  lenses 
of  five  inches,  mounted  as  then  directed,  and  find  this  a  great 
improvement  in  tbe  rendering  of  the  combined  pictures  ou  a 
scale  of  apparent  great  magnitude,  conveying  quite  tho  idea 
of  a  panorama  even  when  the  pictures  were  taken  by  lenses 
having  foci  of  five  and  six  inches. 

Vfe  have  not  seen  the  pictures  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  Sir  James  D.  Marwiok's  letter,  but  from  our  own  experience 
we  know  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  we  hare  covered  the 
ground. 

» 

IRREGITLAK  TONING  OF  GELATINE 
TRANSPARENCIES. 
Wb  have  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  detailing  a 
peculiar  case  of  irregularity  of  action  upon  a  gelatine  film 
which,  though  not,  perhaps,  a  very  common  occurrence,  is 
sufficiently  typical  in  its  character  to  bear  repetition  in  these 
columns  with  the  view  of  suggesting  a  possible  explanation  of 
other  similar  mysteries. 

In  our  issue  of  November  16  last  we  described,  in  the  course 
of  an  article  on  Tuning  Traiupwreneiet,  a  method  based  upon 
tbe  bleaching  of  tho  developed  image  with  mercuric  chloride, 
followed,  after  due  washing,  by  treatment  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  a  plan  which,  in  our  hands,  has  produced  most 
pleasing  results,  both  in  gelatine  and  collodion  films.  Our 
correspondent,  however,  though  following  implicitly  the  in- 
structions we  gave,  has  not  succeeded,  and  thus  describes  his 
method  and  his  results : — 

He  says,  "  I  tised 's  lantern  plates,  and  I  followed  your 

instructions  to  the  letter  in  developing,  fixing,  and  washing. 
After  the  long  washing  following  the  fixing  the  plates  showed 
signs  of  frilling,  although  they  were  passed  through  a  chrome 
alum  batli.  After  this  last  long  washing  I  proceeded  to  bleach 
the  image  in  the  chloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
bath  made  according  to  your  formula.  It  took,  at  least,  ten 
minutes  to  bleach,  or  rather  whiten.  I  then  washed  the  plate 
for  half  an  hour,  after  which  it  was  placed  in  the  toning 
solution,  consisting  of  twenty-five  grains  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
(commercial)  to  tho  ounce  of  water.  The  high  lights  instantly 
turned  blue,  while  the  deep  shadows  remained  white  fur  a  long 
time,  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  became  black, 
not  blue.     I  should  say  the  tran.sparcucy  was  very  dense  before 
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it  went  into  this  bath.  As  soon  as  the  white  had  disappeared 
I  proceeded  to  wash  the  plate,  when  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
doomed.  The  film  commenced  to  swell  in  zig-zag  lines,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  incli  wide,  all  over  the  plate,  and  I  could 
follow  these  linos  forming  all  over  like  worms,  and  in  about  a 
minute  the  film  was  off  the  plate." 

Such  are  the  plain  facte  of  the  case,  and  at  first  sight  it 
does  not  seem  ca.sy  to  point  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  isolated  case,  but  to  have 
followed  every  repetition  of  the  treatment.  Looking  at  all  the 
circumstances,  however,  and  comparing  them  with  kindred 
phenomena,  noticed  in  our  own  previous  experience,  we  make 
the  suggestion  that  the  abnormal  behaviour  arises  from  purely 
physical  causes  connected  with  the  gelatine  films  themselves, 
ftnd  which  we  will  try  to  explain  and  follow  throughout  their 
course. 

The  particular  plates  mentioned  by  our  con-espondent  are, 
we  know,  pretty  heavily  treated  with  chrome  alum,  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  "  frilling."  Now,  in  the  first  place,  though  a  film 
may  be  so  treated  as  to  render  it  insoluble,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  will  not  frilL  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
insolubilising  action  be  carried  too  far,  the  film  may  possibly 
have  ite  tendency  to  leave  the  glass  actually  increased,  for  such 
treatment  causes  a  shrinkage  or  contraction  of  the  gelatine, 
which  is  quite  as  powerful  an  inducement  to  loosening  from  its 
support  as  is  the  more  common  fault  of  swelling.  Hence  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  these  particular  plates  frilling,  espe- 
cially after  an  extra  dose  of  chrome  alum. 

Next,  we  have  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  bleaching. 
This  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the  ultra  hardness  of 
the  gelatine  itself,  coupled  with  the  additional  fact  of  a  very 
dense  image  (as  we  are  told),  which  naturally  adds  to  the  im- 
permeability. The  bleaching  solution,  chloride  of  mercury, 
still  further  adds  to  the  hardness  of  the  gelatine,  and  still 
further  clogs  its  pores  by  the  deposition  of  subchloride  of 
mercury  side  by  side  witli  the  silver-formed  image,  so  that 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  toning  solution  should  act 
with  even  greater  slowness  than  the  bleaching  liquid.  That 
this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  irregularity  is  partly  proved 
by  the  recorded  fact  that  the  high  lights,  which  represent  but  a 
scanty  deposit  and  a  comparatively  porous  film,  were  toned 
instantly  to  a  blue  colour — over  toned  in  fact — while  the  deep 
shadows  resisted  the  toning  action  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
owing  to  the  dense  mass  of  material  to  be  acted  upon  and  its 
closer  character. 

That  the  final  colour  of  the  shadows  should  be  black  instead 
of  blue,  is  due,  M-e  imagine,  merely  to  the  presence  of  the 
greater  mass  of  material  which,  though  blue  or  blue-black  in  a 
thin,  semi-transparent  layer,  would  become  opaque  and  black 
in  a  greater  mass. 

The  final  lifting  of  the  film  from  the  glass  is  the  simple  result 
of  the  repeated  hardenings  of  the  gelatine  by  alum,  by  the 
action  of  the  developer,  and  by  the  bleaching  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercuty,  each  of  which,  by  causing  the  film  to 
shrink  or  contract  more  or  less,  tends  also  to  cause  it  to  leave 
the  glass.  The  action  of  the  final  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potJissium  is  in  an  opposite  direction,  inclining  rather  to  soften 
the  gelatine,  and  this,  with  the  assistance  of  the  osmose  set  up 
in  the  last  washing,  finally  brings  about  the  vermicular  swcllin" 
culminating  on  the  film  leaving  the  glass.  " 

Such  seems  to  us  the  explanation  of  what  our  correspondent 
seems  inclined  to  set  down  to  chemical  causes,  though  we  can 
find   no  possibility  of  believing  that   to  be   the   reason 


so 


frequently  has  the  method  succeeded  in  our  own  hands.      No' 
doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  noticed  similar  if  not  identical 
vagaries  on  the  part  of  gelatine  films  that  have  been  over  treated 
with  chrome  alum,   which   frequently,  besides  rendering   the 

gelatine  impermeable,  brings  about  the  very  fault — frilling it 

is  used  to  prevent. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  FIRK  INSURANCE. 
The  late  conflagration  at  the  Paget  Dry  Plate  Works,  and  the 
contiguous  premises  of  the  Woodbuiytype  Company,  together 
with  another  fire  in  Derby,  recorded  elsewhere,  naturallv 
reminds  one  of  photographers'  fire  risks  generally  and  the  high 
premiums  they  have  to  pay  for  insurance.  By  the  way,  we 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  both  the  companies  named  are  fully 
insured,  though  they  must  still  be  considerable  losers  by  the 
catastrophe,  in  the  matter  of  loss  of  immediate  business. 

Photographers  have  always  had  good  ground  of  complaint  at 
the  high  premiums  they  arc  charged  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies. In  the  collodion  days  photography,  by  reason  of  the 
inflammable  materials  used,  might  well  be  classed  as  a  hazard- 
ous business.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that,  at  one  time,  several  of  the  offices  had  many  claims  to 
meet  in  somewhat  rapid  succession.  But,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  we  do  not  remember  a  fire  that  could  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  combustible  nature  of  the  materials  employed 
in  the  business.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  such  explosive 
and  inflammable  compounds  as  guncotton,  ether,  and  alcohol 
were  being  in  constant  use,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that 
a  large  number  of  fires  did  occur  on  photographers'  jJremises, 
the  insurance  conjpanies  were  at  one  time,  perhaps,  justified  in 
materially  increasing  their  rates.  But  now  that  collodion  is 
abolished,  or  practically  so,  the  risk  is  certainly  reduced  to  that 
of  any  ordinary  trade.  And,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  late 
years  there  have  not  been  a  larger  proj)ortion  of  fires  amongst 
photographic  than  other  businesses.  Therefore  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  photographers  should  protest,  as  they 
are  continually  doing,  against  the  high  premiums  they  are  at 
present  charged.  This  is  a  subject  that  might  well  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  newly-formed  photographic  sectioa 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  it  gets  to  work.    ' 

In  fixing  the  rate  of  premiums,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
insurance  companies  have  to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
the  hazard,  but  the  probable  value  of  the  salvage  in  case  of 
accident.  Here  is  an  example.  A  few  years  ago  a  photo- 
graphic friend  of  ours  relinquished  business  and  removed  a 
good  portion  of  the  apparatus  to  his  private  residence.  On 
insuring  it  here  he  had  to  pay  more  than  double  what  he  was 
paying  on  the  household  fm-niture,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
stipulated  in  the  policy  that  the  apparatus  was  not  to  be  used 
on  the  premises.  The  explanation  was  this  :  Salvage  furniture 
was  generally  of  some  value,  as  it  might  bo  repairable,  but  this 
was  seldom  the  case  with  photographic  apparatus. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined,  when  a  fire  occurs  in  the  studio, 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  blinds  aud  curtains  the  whole 
place  is  quickly  ablaze,  and  although  the  heat  attained,  before 
it  is  subdued,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  actually  consume  the 
contents,  they  are  generally  so  much  injured  as  to  be  next  to 
worthless.  For  example,  the  heat  may  not  bo  such  as  to  injure 
the  lenses  by  itself,  but  a  stream  of  cold  water  projected  upon 
them  while  warm  would  split  the  glasses  into  fragments.  AVc 
have  seen  a  valuable  portrait  lens  that  was  in  a  studio  when 
on  fire  which,  apparently,  had  sufiered   no   injury  whatever 
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from  the  heat  itself,  but  it  was  cracked  into  a  hundred  pieces 
by  the  water.  Cameras  and  other  photographic  apparatus  are 
of  little  use  after  a  fire,  for  although  they  may  escape  the 
flames,  they  may  be  totally  ruined  by  water. 

There  are  several  things  in  connexion  with  insurance  which 
are  freqviently  overlooked  by  photographers.  In  the  policy,  for 
example,  it  is  usually  stated  that  the  value  of  the  negatives 
is  limited  to  a  certain  sum,  usually  one  shilling  each,  though 
gome  may  be  worth  several  pounds.  If  any  higher  sum  than 
the  shilling  be  desired,  then  these  negatives  must  be  insured 
individually.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
insurance  company  will  necessarily  pay  even  the  shilling,  unless 
it  be  shown  that  the  negativea  dMtroyetl  were  actually  worth 
that  sum.  Usually  the  value  of  any  imlividual  lens  is  limited 
to  ten  pounds,  unless  it  is  specially  referred  to  in  the  policy. 

Many  photographers  from  time  to  time  add  to  their  stock  of 
apparatus  without  giving  a  thought  aa  to  whether  it  is  covered 
by  the  existing  policy.  We  know  that  since  the  demand  for 
large  direct  portraits  there  are  many  lenses  in  use  which  have 
cost  enormous  sums,  for  which  only,  say,  ten  pounds  could  be 
recovere<l  in  case  of  their  destruction. 

There  is  another  point  oonneotcd  with  the  wording  of  the 
policy  which  is  frequently  disregaidad  by  photographers.  It  is 
Tery  common  in  the  policy  to  lepumte  the  goods  insured  into 
sections,  mentioning  an  amount  Ibr  each. 

In  an  insormnce  for,  say,  eight  hunlrcd  pounds,  it  may  be 
worded  thus— on  furniture,  two  boudrud ;  on  negatives  and 
pictures,  two  hundred  ;  and  on  studio  and  plant,  four  hundred. 
Now  at  the  time  the  insurance  wu  effected,  this  sum  was 
ample  to  cover  the  property  in  ewry  department,  and  with  a 
mod  margin  to  spare.  But,  with  an  increase  of  business,  the 
plant  haa  from  time  to  time  been  added  to  until  its  value  is 
far  graatflr  than  the  four  hundred  pounds.  Yet  the  insurer 
often  larta  content,  because  eight  hundred  poimds  may  still 
be  8a£Beient  to  cover  the  valoe  of  the  entire  stock,  inasmuch 
as  the  furniture,  negatives,  Ac,  are  not  worth  the  full  amount 
named  for  them  in  the  policy. 

Suppose  a  fire  occurs,  and  the  etodio  and  plant  are  totally 
destroyed,  while  the  furniture  and  negativee  suffer  but  little 
injury.  Although  the  damage  suttaioed  by  the  studio  and 
plant  section  might  amount  to,  let  na  say,  fully  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  by  the  othen  jointly  to  but  one  hundred — 
total  eeren  hundred — five  hundred  pounds  only  can  b«  re- 
covcre<l,  becanse  only  four  hnndred  is  mentioned  in  the  policy 
for  the  plant  section.  Some  inaaraooe  offices,  however,  have, 
we  know,  dealt  very  libendly  with  insurers  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  just  detailed.  Insurers  should,  how- 
ever, examine  their  policies  oocaaionally — especially  if  they 
are  old  ones — to  see  that  the  amoaiita  are  sufficient  to  cover 
all  leasee  in  cue  of  accident 


Ax  ssesDent  example  of  the  assfobats  of  pbotofrrsphy  for  scientific 
illoitration  is  seen  in  the  May  imaaber  of  the  Chemical  Saeiety't 
Jountal,  which  contains  the  PresidsatUl  addrvas  illustrated  by  a 
ieriM  of  reprodnetioas  <rf  the  diagrmsM  used  when  defivering  it,  snd 
which  are  cvidsotly  eiaentsd  by  a  mechanical  photographic  proceaa. 
For  the  leprodnetion  of  diagrams,  of  eouiw  the  objections  we  bold  to 
the  nse  of  engraving procsMss for  the  exhibition  of  i^tographie  results 
do  not  apply ;  but  it  is  latisfsctoiy  to  see  the  fit-Id  that  might  be  legi- 
timately occupied  by  engiavinff  soccsesfnlly  filled  by  proceei  work. 

Ix  a  leoent  iasne  of  the  SctmUi/(e  Amtnean,  a  nmple  method  of 
naUag  a  fluid  as  a  batit  for  a  spsctipseupe  priam  is  described,  and  as 


some  of  our  readers  who  might  otherwiiie  wbh  to  experiment  in  this 
direction  may  be  deterred  from  spectroscopic  work  by  fear  of  the  cost 
of  a  carefully  ground  glass  prism,  we  may  briefly  describe  the  one  we 
allude  to.  It  consists  in  effect  of  a  three-sided  tin  box  forming  a 
liquid-tight  receptacle,  and  provided  with  a  neck,  closed  by  a  cork,  for 
introducing  the  liquid.  Two  of  the  sides  of  this  box  are  pierced  with 
circuliur  apertures  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  over  the  whole  of  each 
side  60  pierced  a  piece  of  well-selected,  clear,  plate  glass  is  cemented. 
Into  this  tin  case  carbon  bisulphide  is  poured  and  the  prism  is  com- 
plete. Certain  little  precautions,  however,  have  to  be  taken  to  enable 
a  suecess  to  be  secured.  Before  cementing  the  glass,  the  tin  vessel 
should  be  freed  from  the  slightest  trace  of  grease  by  washing  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  rinsed  with  distilled  water, 
dried,  and  blackened  inside  with  a  thin  solution  of  glue  in  ink.  To 
cause  the  glass  to  adhere  to  the  bright  metal,  acetic  acid  must  be  used 
in  making  the  cement.  Fine  white  glue  is  steeped  in  water  for  a 
while,  melted,  and  the  liquid  thinned  by  glacial  acid  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  glycerine  added.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  squeeze  out  any 
of  this  cement  upon  the  face  of  the  glass.  Forty-eight  hours  will 
suffice  to  harden  the  cement,  and  then  the  bisulphide  should  be  poured 
in  80  as  to  leave  a  trifling  air  space  when  a  good  cork  is  pushed  in 
level  with  the  top  of  the  neck.  This  also  should  be  varnished  over 
with  the  acetic  glue  as  above.  Finally,  it  is  better  to  cover  the  prism 
over  with  thin,  dead,  black  paper,  leaving  apertures  to  correspond 
with  thoae  in  the  tin. 

Photookafby  is  utiHaed  in  the  construction  of  a  new  balance  which 
has  lately  been  brought  before  the  scientific  world.  In  this  novel 
instrument  of  predsion,  after  the  weight  has  been  roughly  approxi- 
mated, instead  of  oontinoing  the  trials  in  the  usual  manner,  the  beam 
is  allowed  to  come  to  rest,  which  it  quickly  does  by  means  of  an 
iogenioos  air  buffer,  and  then  the  extent  of  the  bending  of  the  beam 
through  the  difference  of  the  weights  is  observed  by  a  microscope 
fitted  with  a  network  of  parallel  cross  wires  directed  to  a  small 
micrometer  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  beam.  This  micrometer  is  made 
by  a  photographic  process,  and  carries  figures  and  lines  distant  from 
ODe-twentieth  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  millimetre  apart.  The  introduction 
of  Bunge'a  short-beam  balance — comparatively  speaking  a  few  years 
ago — almost  revolutionised  weighing  operations, owing  to  the  despatch 
with  which  they  could  be  carried  on  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  new  instrument,  in  which  photography  plays  a  part,  will  be  an 
epoch  marking  one. 

I.y  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  exhibited  a  collodion  product  of  a  re- 
markable character,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  artificial  silk. 
To  manufacture  it,  pyroxyline  was  first  prepared  by  the  conversion 
of  a  specially  pure  cellulose,  obtained  from  certain  parts  of  young  wood, 
and  then  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  thirty-eight  parts  of  ether  and 
forty-two  of  alcohol.  Through  a  series  of  concentric  tubes  the 
collodion  is  forced  ont,  under  pressure,  in  a  stream,  and  then  im- 
mediately solidifiee  by  contact  with  water,  the  thread  so  produced 
being  woond  off  on  to  a  bobbin.  Next,  this  thread  is  denitrated  by 
being  soaked  in  weak  nitric  acid,  which  renders  it  insoluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  also  non-explosive.  The  threads  are  now  dried 
and  used  as  ordinary  rilk ;  they  are  capable  of  being  dyed,  and  are 
about  three^uarters  the  textile  strength  of  ordinary  cocoon  silk. 
In  appearance  it  is  stated  to  excel  the  natural  product  of  the  silk- 
worm.  

It  is  not  generally  known  that  although  celluloid,  now  so  prominently 
brought  before  photographers  in  one  of  its  forma,  is  not  explosive, 
some  samples  are,  under  certain  conditions,  capable  of  being  exploded. 
If  heated  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  subjected  to  concussion,  that 
kind  composed  largely  of  guncotton  may  be  exploded  by  a  shock. 


A  RKCKNT  work  by  Major  Cundill  upon  explosives  may  be  read  with 
sdvsntage  by  those  who  are  experimenting  with  magnesium  flash 
lights,  eipedaily  those  of  the  pyrotechnic  kind.  He  declares  chlorated 
mixturee  to  be  unsafe,  and  though  his  remarks  are  directed  to  ex- 
ploaives  proper,  seeing  so  much  use  is  now  made  of  guncotton  in  its 
ex^ve  form,  and  compounds  that,  being  intended  for  "instan- 
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teaaoof "  eombwtton,  mtwt  tlM  be  nuked  m  mch  (they  hare  ahready 
1  death),  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words  of  advice. 


II«  write*,  "The  function  of  an  explosive  is  to  explode.  Remember 
thii  in  deaiintf  with  them.  If  an  ezpkwive  is  described  as  '  absolutely 
Mfe  under  all  circumdtances,'  do  not  treat  it  as  some  people  treat  a 
big  diy,  and  try  how  much  it  will  sUnd.  There  is  no  explosive  within 
my  knowledge  which,  when  exploded  in  a  confined  space,  does  not 
give  off  noxioBS  or  doleterioQS  gmsea.  ...  In  using  an  explosive  with 
which  »pccial  instructiona  are  iMuad,  it  is  wiser  to  read  them 
bttfon  an  accident  happens  than  to  have  to  refer  to  them  afterwards 
to  aee  if  they  are  not  issued  for  some  good  reason."  We  conclude  our 
extract  by  another  dry  but  pregnant  remark  of  Major  Cundill's. 
Speukin^^  of  careless  handling  of  these  preparations,  the  result  of 
which  i«  generally  a  verdict  of  "  accidental  death,''  ho  says  the  ver- 
dict in  such  cases  would  more  justly  be — suicide  or  manslaughter. 


COLLODIO-GELAITXE  PLATES. 
In  your  issue  of  May  10,  Mr.  G.  V.  J.  Poirin  made  mention  once 
more  of  an  old  favourite  process  of  mine,  which  he  and  I  were 
simultaneously  experimenting  with  just  four  years  ago,  and  which  I 
at  one  time  had  hopes  might  be  made  for  some  purposes  to  supersede 
gelatine.  That  hope  I  am  afraid  has  long  since  disappeared,  not  by 
l«ason  of  the  failure  of  the  process,  but  solely  on  account  of  the  vast 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  whole  system  of  photography,  and 
in  the  requirements  of  photographers. 

It  matters  not  what  class  of  photographers  we  turn  to,  we  find  now 
that  the  requirements  and  mode  of  working  of  ten  years  ago  are  com- 
pletely changed.  The  universal  adoption  of  commercially  prepared 
plates,  by  both  professional  and  amateur,  has  not  only  practically. 
Idlled  the  experimentalist,  but  has  established  a  system  based  on  the 
principle  of  not  doing  a  single  thing  the  performance  of  which  can  be 
secured  by  payment.  Consequently,  any  process  or  method  that 
requJTes  the  exercise  of  any  individual  attention  beyond  development 
■with  chemical  phases  is  doomed  to  neglect. 

Stin,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  especially  after  that  little  stir  the 
announcement  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  new  (?)  rapid  collodion  process 
caused,  that  there  must  even  yet  remain  some  few  photographers  who 
would  find  uses  for  a  rapid  collodion  plate,  and  who,  indeed,  would 
welcome  any  method  by  which  they  would  be  placed  in  a  position,  if 
not  of  making  the  whole  of  their  plates,  at  least  of  improving  them 
for  special  purposes,  or  in  special  sires  when  required.  To  enumerate 
only  a  few  of  the  possible  applications  of  such  a  process  as  the  one 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Poirin,  and  available  either  for  professional  and 
amateur,  will  not  take  long,  and  the  list  includes  making  enlargements 
generally,  but  especially  enlarged  negatives,  transparencies,  lantern 
and  stereoscopic  slides,  copying  and  negatives  for  process  work,  as 
well  as  the  production  of  the  humble  "  tin  type."  Let  us  see  how 
it  can  be  done. 

As  compared  with  Dr.  Xorris's  marvellous  process,  the  one  now 
proposed  is  simplicity  itself,  although  it  necessitates  the  making  of  two 
separate  emulsions— one  of  collodion,  and  another  of  gelatine.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  practical  process  to  work  commercially,  because 
the  plates  must  necessarily  be  more  costly  than  gelatine,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  possibly  be  made  at  anything  like  present  prices  ;  while  the 
only  advantage  gained  would  be  a  greater  adaptability  to  certain 
special  purposes  than  is  the  case  with  gelatine  plates,  but  with  a 
reduction  in  rapidity  of  working;  for  my  claim  in  favour  of  the  com- 
posite plates  does  reach  to  equal  rapidity  with  gelatine,  and  in  that 
nwpect  I  think  Mr.  I'oirin's  opinion  is  the  same  as  mine.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  the  highest  rapidity  possible  with  gelatine,  but  they  can 
easily  be  made  as  quick  as  what  are  known  as  '•  slow  "  gelatine  plates. 
It  would  be  necessary  then  for  the  photographer  to  make  his  own 
emulsions  as  well  as  coat  his  own  glass,  but  as  the  operations  involved 
can  be  performed  on  a  bulk  of  material  that  will  serve  for  a  vast 
number  of  films,  the  trouble  and  time  devoted  to  each  individual  plate 
becomes  really  very  small,  and  in  this  respect  the  process  compares 
Tery  favourably  with  Dr.  Xorris's  innumerable  and  almost  inter- 
minable soakings  and  washings. 

1  have  said  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  photographer  to  prepare  his 


own  emulsions,  though  it  is  true  collodion  emulsion  is  procurable 
commercially,  and  gelatine  emulsion  in  the  dried  or  condensed  con- 
dition would  also,  no  doubt,  soon  become  a  trade  article  if  the  demand 
arose.  But  for  reasons  I  shall  point  out,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  the  consumer  to  make  his  own  emulsion. 

The  collodion  emulsions  procurable  commercially  are  almost  of 
necessity  "  washed  "  emulsions,  to  insure  that  they  wiU  bear  keeping. 
The  operation  of  washing,  though  it  may  not  deteriorate  the  product 
for  ordinary  purposes,  to  my  mind  certainly  does  so  for  this  application; 
and  I  am  of  Mr.  Poirin's  way  of  thinking  that  an  unwashed  emulsion 
is  preferable.  Such  an  emulsion,  of  ordinary  rapidity,  and  possessing 
the  power  of  giving  any  degree  of  density,  will  keep  for  a  comparatively 
long  time,  though  not  so  long  as  a  washed  one,  say,  probably,  several 
weeks ;  and  as  the  chief  function  of  the  second  or  gelatine  emulsion  is 
to  confer  the  rapidity  lacking  in  the  first,  the  dense  slow  emulsion  is 
probably  the  best  to  use  as  the  basis. 

But  to  gain  the  highest  degree  of  ultimate  sensitiveness  both  emul- 
sions should  be  as  rapid  as  possible  without  sacrificing  the  density- 
giving  power  of  the  collodion.  In  effecting  this  object  the  unwashed 
emulsion  offers  peculiar  advantages  over  the  washed,  since  a  prepara- 
tion witli  excess  of  soluble  bromide  to  such  an  extent  as  to  confer 
upon  it  almost  unlimited  keeping  powers  may  be  resensitised  with  an 
excess  of  silver  a  short  time  before  use,  in  which  state,  for  a  brief 
period  only,  it  possesses  a  very  high  degree  of  sensitiveness,  combined 
with  the  most  perfect  physical  properties,  and  is  particularly  suited 
as  the  basis  upon  which  to  apply  the  second  layer  of  gelatine. 

A  washed  emulsion  may  be  adapted  in  a  similar  manner,  though 
not  with  equal  effect,  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned  above.  Still, 
a  much  quicker,  and,  moreover,  denser  result  is  gained  by  adding  two 
or  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  cadmium  bromide,  and,  finally,  say 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  use,  sufficient  silver  nitrate  dissolved 
in  alcohol  to  leave  an  excess  of  about  two  grains  to  each  ounce,  with 
a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  citric  acid.  If  this  acid  should  make  the 
collodion  too  "lumpy  "  or  glutinous,  substitute  nitric  acid,  and  do  not 
"  resensitise  "  more  emulsion  than  can  be  used  up  at  once,  as  it  rapidly 
passes  into  the  foggy  stage. 

In  making  the  emulsion,  I  do  not  think  any  better  bromising  for- 
mula can  be  adopted  than  equivalent  proportions  of  the  bromides  of 
cadmium  and  ammonium.  Bromide  of  zinc  gives  a  rich  opaque  film, 
not  liable  to  halation,  and  of  good  rapidity,  but  it  also  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  veiled  images.  The  proportions  must  depend 
upon  the"  character  of  film  required,  but  a  quantity  of  the  mixed 
bromides  to  combine  with  fourteen  grains  of  silver  to  each  ounce  will 
be  ample  for  anything. 

With  regard  to  the  second  or  gelatine  emulsion,  I  need  only  say 
that  it  should  be  as  rapid  as  can  be  made  without  fog,  and  that  it 
should  contain  but  a  moderate  proportion  of  gelatine.  As  regards 
the  details  of  manufacture,  I  i)refer  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  contain- 
ing, say,  five  per  cent,  of  iodide  made  by  the  boiling  process,  to  be 
made  up  so  that  twenty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
grains  of  gelatine  go  to  each  ounce  of  finished  emulsion. 

If  the  coUodionised  plate  be  washed  in  hot  water  and  coated  with 
this  gelatine  organifier,  the  surplus  poured  off  rapidly,  6ii<  not  drained, 
and  the  plate  placed  in  a  level  position  for  the  thin  coat  of  gelatine 
to  set,  the  film  may  then  be  dried,  or,  if  more  convenient,  may  be 
exposed  wet,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  a  rapidity  at  least  equal  to 
the  "  slow  "  gelatine  plates  of  commerce.  Ebnest  Gbaham. 


ECHOES. 
The  method  of  recovering  silver  bromide  from  spoilt  emtilsions  or 
plates  mentioned  in  the  leading  article  a  fortnight  ago  is  a  most  useful 
as  well  as  convenient  one,  especially  for  amateurs,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  extraction  of  the  silver  is  concerned.  The  subsequent  precipita- 
tion in  the  form  of  sulphide  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  up  to 
this  point  I  think  no  fault  can  be  found.  But  I  should  myself  scarcely 
like  to  place  my  trust  in  a  sample  of  silver  nitrate  made  as  recom- 
mended in  the  same  article  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
silver  sulphide. 

Sulphide  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves 
with  tolerable  ease  in  the  concentrated  acid,  especially  at  a  high  tern- 
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perfttnre,  sulphur  being  at  the  aame  tune  liberated.  I  am  afraid  to 
q)ecalate  as  to  what  degree  of  parity  ia  Elcelr  to  be  secured  in  crystals 
obtained  from  a  solution  in  which  free  snlphur  has  been  digested  at  a 
high  taopsnture  in  strong  nitric  acid.  I  should  diittiuctly  prefer  to 
fnae  tk«  aolphide,  or,  failing  the  facilities  for  carrying  out  that 
o;ii  fiHnw,  akoold  send  it  to  the  itlaMa. 

I  tliink,  howercr,  for  amateur  irarpoaes,  or  where  it  is  intended  to 
perform  the  leeonTernon  into  nitrate  without  outside  assistance,  the 
add  method  of  separating  the  silrer  is  preferable.  Every  atom  of 
silver  may  be  thrown  down  with  the  greatest  eaM  in  this  manner,  and 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  can  be  petfactly  freed  from  all  organic  im- 
paiitMe  and  brought  to  the  oonditioa  of  practically  fine  bromide  or 
ehloridB  of  saw.  ¥ot  reduction  to  Um  metallic  state  there  is  no 
better  plan — after  foeioa — than  the  process  with  glucoae  and  an 
allcali.  The  haioid  ia  koiled  with  a  Kttle  catistic  alkali  and  almost 
aay  eiipuiic  aabaUnee — each  aa  tagm,  alaTch,  i^latine,  capable  of  con- 
renion  into  ghieaae  or  a  duooside  until  upon  testing  a  small  quantity 
of  the  blackened  precipitate  it  is  foond  to  be  perfectly  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  add.  After  careful  washing  the  result  consists  of  the 
purest  metallic  silver  it  ia  poaaible  to  obtain  by  any  cooTerdon  process. 

Instead  of  using  add  to  separala  tke  silver  froa*  Am  emulsion, 
caustic  alkali  may  be  substituted,  in  which  case  the  dewposition  of 
the  flriatiaa  MppiiBa  tha  mttmvj  gfaMoaiiiaa,  and  Mpan«ion  and 
fsdnetiMi  ptoeaad  si— hwioaily.  Bat  It  ia  eAtieniely  dUBcnH  to 
free  tha  tna  deposit  of  mt^alfie  silrar  tbos  obtained  from  the  filthy 
bUck  or  dark^vown  liquid  accompanyia^  It.  I  have  known  traces  of 
this  (Baotrfonred  liquid  to  remain  after  many  days'  washing,  hence  I 
prefer  to  get  rid  uf  the  gelatine  &ist  of  all  by  the  separate  tieatment 
with  add. 

In  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashiaan's  inlntniliiif  fayar  on  laialiiimi  ptoeaasws  in 
photnpaphy,  I  aataaa  he  fixaa  tha  date  of  the  fint  mention  of  an 
emahia*  proawi  ou  tka  airthority  of  Dr.  Eder— aa  far  baek  aa  1863, 
Alexis  Oaadia  betnfr  the  i  niiiiiiif  laliil  wboae  work  is  referred 
to.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  at  tJie  pnaMi  aM>ment  upon  my  refennce, 
bat  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  earlieat  sni^geetion  of  an  emulsion.  In 
one  of  a  series  of  works  published  hy  Bingham— if  I  mistake  not,  in 
the  *  fortiea  " — nlertnea  is  made  to  aa  aoialaian,  or  what  is  now  so 
oallsd,  ol  iodide  at  ailvor  to  be  apatad  ■yo*  glass  plates  or  paper.  As 
this  was  anterior  to  tha  iatiDdnetiaM  of  eoilodion— l^U  was,  I  think, 
the  date  of  the  work — the  rahiala  i—tiiaii  il  is  (irlatiiie,  and  that,  I 
fancy,  will  rank  aa  tha  saHisal  iMtMaa  of  a  (relating  t-mubioa. 

By  the  way,  it  saane  eatiotii  that  Mr.  Ankman  shouM  adopt  the 
ooDodfe-chloride  emolsiait  as  his  type,  linoe  it  was  ndtfasr  the  earlieat 
aor  tha  beet  known.  On  tha  oontrarf,  chloride  of  silver  wis  the  last 
of  the  haloids  applied  to  amaMiiM,  Md  has,  perhaps,  beaa  laaat  used 
of  any. 

After  taadiag  tha  featfal  desfriptioM  of  the  new  iaatrMtsot  aanad 
the  aeliM|TC^.  I  aaMot  help  aoagnHlMing  myself  that  I  had  had 
rippwitaiiiliasat  aa  earlier  data  of  jad|^lV  for  myself  of  the  difficulties 
and  troablea  of  landaeapa  pbolagimphy.  Had  it  b<'»n  otlixm  ise,  and  I 
were  now  eootaniplating  ewitarking  in  the  fuM^inalinK  and  fashionable 
yumit,  I  am  qnite  eertaia  fha  ptnml  of  the  terribly  "  scientific  " 
iiis«iiiiiiant  woold  hare  changed  my  intention.  As  it  is,  I  am  content 
to  fo  o«  anreiiiBg  my  own  JodJiiMai  is  the  matter  of  exposaie, 
fceKq^  aertain  that  I  ean  thna  wtean  at  least  as  high  an  avenge  of 
accuracy  with  far  leas  trouble. 

The  inventors  of  tha  terrible  inttmmaat,  however,  seem  to  set  up 
diffifltiee  on  purpoaa  for  it  to  cope  with.  I'ractically,  they  say  there 
is  no  meh  thing,  or  vary  little,  aa  eoatroi  in  devflopmenl.  That  "  the 
•Aset  of  ahooriMal  addilioa  of  aihali  ia  ■lervly  to  hasten  developawnt 
and  eroatnally  to  fog  tha  piala,  aai  fha  effrct  rrf  abnormal  additions 
of  bfoaUa  is  tkmjij  to  reUrd  dereiop«ent  sivl  eventnally  to  prevent 
it  ahotrether."  Now,  if  that  be  not  "control,'  I  don't  know  what  it 
i< :    Hut  it  miuina  to  be  applied  with  hnanM,  inst<'ad  of  aetinofraph .' 

W'hnt  horrible  safferfngi  the  nsets  of  German  dry  plates  most  have 
tn  undergti !  From  the  interesting  "  Fonign  Notee  "  column  I  gather 
that  the  kteA  trouble  is  a  form  of  plate  with  "  black  rima,"  black 
edges,  ia  faat,  which  fit  it  better  for  Mounting  purposes  than  for  the 
•rdiaafy  picCorial  appKeatinn  of  tha  pbotofp^pber.  Harr  SloU 
attributaa  the  defect  partly  to  tha  auiployment  of  "soda  aa  a  finer," 
*"d  prtly  to  tha  paper  used  in  packing,  in  which  latter  opinion  Herr 
Vofti  agnca.    I  don't  know  what '  nriag  soda  as  a  finer  "  means,  so 


can't  make  any  suggestion ;  but  as  regards  the  paper,  I  would  propose 
the  use  of  a^ner  sample,  containing  less  acid  sulphurous  or  otherwise. 
Dr.  Vogel's  view  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  quality  of  German 
paper,  nor  on  the  judgment  of  German  plate  packers. 

The  same  speaker  then  gave  his  experience  with  a  new  developer, 
which  is  called  "paraphenyl  diamine,"  and  with  which  "clouding" 
is  easily  produced.  What  in  Knjrlisli  are  "  paraphenyl  diamine " 
and  "clouding?"  Another  funny  substance  mentioned  in  the 
"  Foreign  Notes"  ia  " brenzcatechine."  I  know  what  cafechine  is, 
but  what  means  the  prefix? 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  there  still  exist  some  of  the  old  style  of 
enthusiastic  amateur,  for  he  must  be  an  amateur  who,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Photographic  Association,  in  order  to 
help  to  complete  a  series  of  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  a  district,  has 
undertaken  a  journey  of  500  miles  in  order  to  secure  a  single  picture. 
The  man  who  would  travel  all  the  way  from  London  to  Aberdeen  on 
a  similar  errand  would  be  considered  "  plucky  "  in  this  country,  but 
he  would  undertake  a  Ught  task,  and  one  that  might  be  performed  in 
luxury,  compared  with  that  of  the  gentleman  whose  duty  it  is  to 
penetrate  the  wilds  of  California,  mostly,  no  doubt,  on  foot  or  on 
honebadi  in  order  to  seetoe  a  photograph  of  the  San  Diego  mission. 
Bravo! 

In  "  Answen  to  Oorreepondents,"  Mr.  W.  A.  Meigh  mentions  an 
effect  of  booking  platea  which,  at  the  present  day  at  least,  is  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  oveilooked,  namely,  the  increased  clearness  and  density 
of  the  negat've  obtained.  The  prevention  of  that  form  of  halation 
caoaed  by  reflection  from  the  inner  back  surface  of  the  glass  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  only  fimction  of  the  backing,  but  it  does  not  require 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  show  that  the  principle  of  its  action 
in  that  capacity  may  be  extended  ;  it  is  only  where  strong  contrasts 
exist  that  the  effect  of  halation  as  such  is  distinctly  visible,  but  it  is 
dear  that  the  same  sort  of  reflection  in  a  less  degree  is  going  on  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  This  subsidiary  reflection,  while  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  form  a  double  or  blurred  image,  suffices  to 
produce  an  action  on  the  film,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  brief  exposure 
to  diffused  Ught,  and  which  produces  a  result  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  "  auxiliary  cxpasuTC"  on  a  so  fashionable.  In  other  words,  by 
produdng  a  slight  amount  of  general  veil  it  gives  an  effect  of  increased 
exposure,  but  this  at  the  expense,  of  course,  of  absolutely  clear  shadows. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  absolutely  clear  gloss  is  dther 
neeeasary  or  desirable  in  a  perfect  negative,  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  any  departure  from  such  absolute  clearness  pro- 
duced by  the  effect  of  diffuse<l  or  reflected  light  inside  the  camera  is 
a  decidnl  objection.  The  action  of  a  good  backing  in  thus  preventing 
this  slight  general  veil  is  very  easily  proved  by  covering  only  a  portion 
of  a  plate  with  the  backing  material  and  exposing  on  an  ordinary 
subject  in  which  there  is  no  tendency  to  halation  proper.  The  result 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  clearer  image  on  the  "  backed  "  portion  of  the 
plate,  and.moat  probably  an  apparent  retarding  action,  or,  at  least,  an 
eilect  of  daeraased  ezpoaure.  For  landscapes,  induding  distance,  for 
cloud  aefativoa,  and  for  all  subjeots  in  which  delicate  gradations  exist, 
which  are  Uabfe  to  ha  loot,  the  practice  of  backing  is  of  the  utmost 
valna,  tha  toaaltin|f  nagatiTas  possessing  a  far  greater  printing  value 
and  bffter  gradation,  without  any  increase  of  density  or  of  the  time 
required  in  printing.  To  such  negatives,  in  fact,  the  distinction  be- 
tween "  intensity  '  and  "  density  "  spedally  applies— they  are  more 
"  intense"  without  being  any  denser. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan's  way  out  of  tli«  difTiculty  of  conversion  of  French 
weightii  and  meaauras  into  Englinb  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  and 
it  i»  8ur]>ri.*ii^  that  it  should  have  to  be  explained  to  any  adult 
individual.  Hut  thera  seems  to  be  a  tendency  ou  the  part  of  many 
when  the  idea  of  a  "gnmase"  or  a  "cubic  centimetre"  enters  the 
head  to  allow  all  common  seme  to  take  its  departure.  One  such 
individual  amnsed  me  a  few  years  back,  and  showed  me  to  what 
depths  of  helpleesnees  an  otherwise  pretty  smart  fellow  could  descend 
on  some  points.  Quarrelling  with  a  formula  which  was  stated  in 
terms  of  the  metric  system,  he  wailed  out  something  to  the  effect 
that  if  only  the  "  lunatics  "  would  state  their  formulae  in  "  parts  "  it 
would  be  plain  enough.  I  ran  my  pencil  through  the  "  grammes  " 
and  subKtituted  "  parts,"  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  persuade 
him  that  the  formula  was  not  thereby  altered,  and  a  still  longer  time 
before  he  would  freely  acknowledge  he  had  been  a—"  duffer." 
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Our  aocMtiM  mo  indebted  to  Mr.  Warnorke  for  a  yery  practical 
•ORRMtioii.  In  the  wmual  •elecUon  of  oflicers,  especially  members  or 
theTouncil,  the  K«neral  members  like  to  have  some  S^^'' <^  ^^^^f, 
uUUtT  of  their  ielectiona,  and  to  guard  against  merely  ornamental 
UUD^  being  added  to  their  liata.  The  Parent  Society  some  years  ago 
•tarted  the  rather  cruel  plan  of  publishing  in  the  Joubnal  ]ust 
before  "nomination  day"*  Ust  of  the  attendances  at  Cou°cii  naeet- 
imn  during  the  past  year,  in  which  it  was  always  noticeable  that  tuo 
JPWdent  with  hU  "good  boys"  headed  the  list,  while  those  whom 
the  powers  that  then  were  wished  to  dispense  with  '^ere  coiw- 
•pondingly  low  down.  It  used  to  look  rather  "  rough  on  JMr.  a. 
tofind  that  he  had  only  a  UtUe  "  2  "  to  place  alongside  the  President  s 
big.  big  "  0 ; "  worse  stiU  f or  Mr.  B.  with  hU  "  1 ; "  tut  Mr.  C.  s  chance 
of  re-election  was  utterly  hopeless  after  the  appearance  against  his 
name  of  the  fatal  "— ."  I  never  could  understand  quite  why  that 
•yatom  fell  into  disuse, but  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  "good 
boys"  got  into  irregular  habits,  while  the  newly-elect  "  PhiUistmes 
became  the  most  constant  attendants.  Could  it  be  but  fancy,  I 
wonder  P 

Now  Mr.  Wamerke  suggests  that  a  flash-light  group  be  taken  of 
each  Council  meeting,  and  the  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  sheet  of  pictorial  records  would  supply  all  the  information 
required  by  those  interested,  without  unnecessarily  gibbeting  any 
iwrticularly  "  irregular  "  member.  There  is  only  one  difficulty  I  can 
■ee,  namely,  that  where  the  friendly  pipe  or  more  aristocratic  cigar 
aooompaniee  buaness,  the  excluded  smoke  may  interfere  with  defini- 
tion; or,  worse  still,  the  presentation  of  the  revered  features  of  the 
Pleaident  adorned  witha  short  "  cutty  "  might  so  influence  the  minds 
of  the  electors  as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  him.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  "  smoking  habit "  prevails  at  Pall  Mall  Councils,  but  I 
sat  next  to  a  councilman  who  had  just  come  up  stairs  one  night,  and 
if  it  was  hu  "  oft  side  "  neighbour  that  smelt  so  strongly  of  tobacco, 
I  am  glad  that  I  was  as  far  off  as  I  was. 

The  mention  of  Sir  Jocelyn  Coghill's  name  in  the  report  of  a 
lecent  society  meeting  takes  back  my  memory  to  the  good  old  days 
when,  if  there  were  fewer  photographers,  there  was  proportionably 
more  good  work.  In  those  happy  days,  when  to  be  a  successful 
amateur  photographer,  especially  a  successful  exhibitor,  meant  some- 
thing more  than  the  possession  of  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  a 
camera  and  a  dozen  plates,  when  it  was,  in  fact,  necessary  to  know 
what  you  were  doing,  and  to  know  it  well,  and,  what  is  more,  to  be 
•ble  to  do  it  yourself — in  tho.'<e  days  Sir  Jocelyn's  name  was  one  "  to 
be  conjured  with  "  amongst  photographers  of  the  first  rank.  Would 
there  were  more  of  them  now  and  fewer  "  pot  hunters ! "     Junius. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  the  attempt  (and  to  my  mind  a  laudable 
one)  to  revive  the  popular  interest  in  stereoscopy  should  have  met  with 
opposition  in  a  quarter  least  to  be  expected,  viz.,  from  a  contemporary 
journal  of  yours  that  possesses  a  title  which  should  cover  all  branches 
of  the  art  of  "  light  writing,"  and  therefore  should  be  not  only  inter- 
ested in,  but  encourage  all  possible  useful,  artistic,  or  commercial 
developments  of  it.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  quite  able  to  make  good  his 
case  hy  showing  in  what  way  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  can 
be  obtuned  as  regards  the  preparation  of  stereograms,  but  if  no  one 
else  takes  up  the  cudgels  it  may  be  thought  there  is  no  real  revival 
or  bvndjide  interest  left  in  an  instrument  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  best  for  scientific  amusement.  It  certainly  has  not  the  same 
practical  value  as  the  microscope  and  telescope  has  in  some  hands,  but 
from  my  experience  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  which  I  have 
been  brought  in  daily  contact  with  purchasers  of  scientific  instruments, 
I  can  truly  say  that  the  majority  of  persons  who  buy  these  and  kindred 
instruments  do  so  mostly  for  amusement,  or  as  a  hobby,  for  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  their  use  is  to  them  as  great  as  a  game  at  billiards 
or  lawn  tennis  is  to  others,  or  may  be  to  themselves  at  another  time. 

After  work  must  come  amusement  or  recreation  in  some  form,  and 
if  by  stereoscopic  photography  pleasure  can  be  derived  by  the  operator 
and  amusement  anorded  him  and  a  circle  of  friends  afterwards,  there 
must  be  some  use  in  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  objection  to 
make  that  a  stereoscopic  slide  is  not  an  Art  production  and  has  no 
"  atmosphere "  in  it.  Why  one  picture  of  the  stereoscopic  slide  is 
acceptable,  and  the  two  together  viewed  through  a  stereoscope  are  not, 


I  fail  to  see  by  any  process  of  reasoning ;  and  as  regards  objection  to 
solidity  one  might  as  well  say  have  no  sculptures,  as  a  painting  shows 
the  subject  so  much  better.  Tht'i*e  are  few  but  admire  nature,  and 
the  nearer  any  representation  approaches  the  natural,  not  only  the 
more  effective  is  it,  but  the  greater  is  the  pleasure  derived  from 
viewing  it.  I  call  to  mind  reading  the  other  day  about  two  friends, 
one  a  sculptor  and  the  other  an  artist,  having  an  argument  as  to  which 
was  the  more  perfect  art  of  the  two,  the  sculptor  claiming  his  was, 
because  it  was  possible  not  only  to  show  the  form  from  one  side,  but 
to  give  a  faithful  representation  (in  a  statue)  on  all  sides,  whereat  the 
artist  rejoined  that  if  a  bet  was  made  he  could  also  show  all  sides  of  a 
figure  on  one  canvas,  with  the  addition  of  correct  colours.  By  an 
artistic  trick  he  was  able  to  win  the  wager,  by  showing  not  only  the 
figure  as  seen  direct,  but  reflections  in  mirrors  placed  round  the  room 
of  the  other  points  of  view  of  the  same  figure.  The  artist's  license  is 
largely  availed  of  in  order  that  distance,  solidity,  and  space  shall  at 
once  appeal  to  the  senses,  the  contrast  of  colour  being  the  chief  means 
to  that  end ;  but  with  photography  no  colours  can  be  relied  on,  and 
therefore,  if  by  employmg  the  two  eyes  the  Creator  has  given  us  we 
can  see  with  solid  effect,  why  not  do  so ;  and  the  energies  and  know- 
ledge we  possess  should  be  used  to  obliterate  faults  and  bring  about 
the  nearest  approach  to  perfection,  and  the  stereoscope  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lie  dormant  because  by  a  wave-  of  fickle  fashion  it  has  been 
temporarily  shelved. 

The  object  of  the  stereoscope  being  to  combine  two  slightly  different 
pictures  so  as  to  produce  to  the  mind  the  same  impression  as  would 
result  from  the  view  of  the  object  naturally,  were  it  actually  before 
us,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  the  instrument  is  sufficiently  care- 
fully made  to  insure  proper  vision,  and  the  stereograms  are  taken  from 
points  of  view  equivalent  to  the  average  distance  between  the  eyes, 
and,  when  printed,  mounted  correctly.  As  regards  the  instrument, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  should  have  the  means  of  quickly  and  exactly- 
adjusting  the  distance  between  the  two  achromatic  lenses,  and  for  this 
purpose,  where  a  person  is  odd-sighted  or  astigmatic,  the  eccentric 
action  patented  by  Mr.  Douglas  Hamilton  may  be  found  very  useful, 
for  it  not  only  separates  the  lenses  the  necessary  interval  to  allow  of 
persons  whose  eye  centres  are  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and 
three-quarters  getting  their  proper  width,  but  allows  of  the  plane  of 
the  two  to  be  varied  to  correct  any  error  of  axial  refraction.  If  each 
lens  has  a  separate  focussing  adjustment,  then  the  eyes  can  be  accom- 
modated to  correct  focus  without  having  recourse  to  spectacles. 

I  feel  sure,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  stereoscope  can  be 
again  made  a  popular  instrument  if  well  constructed  at  a  moderate 
price,  for  amateurs  will  be  able  to  make  their  own  slides  with  equal 
ease  as  they  now  do  lantern  transparencies ;  and  with  an  increased  de- 
mand professional  photographers  would  find  it  worth  while  to  produce 
glass  stereograms  at  prices  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  the  celebrated 
French  slides.  Why  should  not  some  of  the  semi-transparent  mediums 
be  tried  as  a  substitute  for  glass  ?  They  would  probably  be  found 
equally  suitable  for  producing  the  beautif id  transparency  necessary  for 
the  pictures,  and  would  be  lighter  and  not  so  likely  to  get  damaged. 
I  trust  the  revival  of  the  stereoscope  in  popular  favour  will  be  thorough, 
and  it  will  again  take  the  position  it  deserves  as  a  scientific  instrument. 

G.  K.  Baker. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES  IN  COPYING  OIL 
PAINTINGS.— III. 

Pbehaps  there  is  hardly  any  other  part  in  the  operation  of  copying 
oil  paintings  which  gives  more  trouble,  when  operating  in  places  not 
specially  suitable  for  the  work,  than  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  re- 
flections from  the  surface  of  the  canvas.  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  novice  to  have  a  studio  specially  so  constructed  as  to  enable  him 
to  overcome  this  trouble  with  ease ;  for  doubtless  it  is  the  ease  with 
moat  amateurs,  and  very  often  with  professionals  also,  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  undertake  such  work  in  places  where  several  cross 
lights  exist,  and  also  where  the  surroundings  are  such  as  to  cause  no 
end  of  reflections.  Neither  is  it  practicable  on  all  occasions  to  get 
the  painting  sent  to  the  studio,  and,  therefore,  an  operator  must  just 
battle  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  circumstances  as  they  arise. 

A  by  no  means  uncommon  case  is  where  an  operator  is  called  upon 
to  copy  some  paintings,  say,  in  an  artist's  studio.  In  such  a  case  the 
work  is  not  so  difficult  to  overcome,  for  it  is  more  than  likely  that  such 

E remises  will  be  found  to  have  a  sloping  top-light.  Still,  there  will 
e  found  on  placing  the  picture  on  its  support  that  this  difficulty  is 
nearly  always  more  or  less  present.  A  little  attention,  however,  to 
the  surroundings  of  the  room,  and  by  carefully  placing  the  picture  in 
the  best  light  available,  will  in  the  end  amply  reward  what  little 
trouble  is  expended.  In  such  a  case,  first  let  the  operator  place  tho 
picture  (which  should  be  taken  out  of  the  frame)  under  the  best  light 
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the  place  will  afford;  this  done,  let  him  scrutinise  carefully  and  see 
-what  reflections  are  present,  and  baring  found  out  these,  his  next  step 
must  be  to  find  out  the  cau-*.  This  mar  arise  from  several  sources, 
such  as  a  glazed  picture  hung  on  the  wall,  a  white  piece  of  cardboard 
lyin^  alxiut,  .ir  any  other  article  that  is  reflected  from  the  face  of  the 
picture,  whii-h  acts  in  a  sense  just  as  a  mirror.  A  little  "  flitting" 
of  such  prominent  objects  will  in  doe  time  tend  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. Attention  must  also  he  given  to  the  floor  and  the  articles  on  it ; 
and  where  such  are  objectionaUe  they  should  be  covered  up  with  some 
material,  such  as  dull  cloth  or  drapery ;  and,  tinally,  let  the  operator 
cover  up  all  the  brass  work  and  shiaiog  parts  of  bis  camera,  and  even 

f  I  so  far  as  to  button  over  liiswaiatmat  ami  -'hirt  front  and  collar,  for 
bare  seen  these  cause  the  trouble.  An  artist's  studio  is  by  no  means 
«  place  to  be  despised  for  working  in  at  this  branch  of  photography, 
and  with  proper  and  due  precaatioos  taken  to  overcome  reflections, 
most  excellent  results  are  to  be  oMaiiied. 

One  word  about  the  tripod.  My  advice  is,  don't  go  about  this  class 
of  work  with  an  ordinary  three-legged  affair,  but  get  a  good  studio 
stand,  and  one  that  will  enable  the  operator  to  sqoare  his  camera  to 
the  picture  without  much  trouble.  It  is  not  at  nrst  an  easy  matter 
for  a  beginner  to  get  the  picture  and  camera  so  set  as  to  register  in 
correct  shape  on  tne  ground  glaaa.  A  very  little  deviation  from  the 
true  position  of  the  cameim  to  tbe  pietue  will  suffice  to  make  one  side 
or  top  or  bottom  of  larger  oar  amaOar  proportions;  hence,  particular 
means  must  be  employed  to  inmi«  •  eoneet  legiitration.  In  specially 
adapted  studios,  where  there  are  prorided  mean*  for  overcommg  this 
difficulty,  bat  littie  troablevril]  be  set  with,  but  an  amateur  working 
00  and  off  wUl  experience  aome  diffleolty  in  thb  respect  also ;  but  per- 
•evnanee,  however,  with  simple  mum,  such  as  carefully  measured 
tape  Enes,  and  abo  by  a  system  of  Itmt  ruled  on  the  ground  glaas  of 
his  earners,  will  generally  overeom*  tUi  dilBcultv. 

An  artiat'a  studio  is  at  all  tifflat  to  b*  preferred  to  an  ordinary  room 
for  this  work. 

Let  OS  now  proceed  to  view  th«  nbjact,  however,  from  the  stand- 
point of  having  to  work  in  an  otHauy  room.  Here,  moat  likely,  we 
are  driven  to  contend  with  one  or  Bon  windows,  which,  of  coarse. 


means  a  side  light,  and  where  tltem  b  more  than  one  window  in  the 
room  I  Imve  no  hesitation  in  Myiar  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  telect 
the  best  one  and  proceed  at  once  to  Bock  out  entirely  all  the  light  from 


lbs  others. 


1  proceed 
Do  this  in  such  a 


entirely  all  the  light 
as  to  have  "  no  Hgkt  bthind  the 


Then  prooesd  very  mocbsointbepreTioaa  ease  and  examine 
for  roflaetioiis.  Find  oat  tuir  esuss;  wbicb  done,  remove  them.  The 
pietore  mast  be  piaeod  so  as  to  nesive  ss  even  an  illumination  us 
possible. 

It  wiQ  sometimes  be  fooml,  in  tho  ease  of  pictures  which  are  what 
sonw  may  form  cooneW  paintsd,  tkat  is,  where  to  securs  some  de»ired 
effiset  the  painter  has  bad  reeoona  to  apply  tb<<  paint  in  masses,  that 
sadi  win  show  little  knobs  or  psotabanncps,  and  tluMio  little  point*, 
standing  oat  as  it  were  from  tbs  lufMs  of  the  canvas  are  very  prone 
to  caas*  blight  spsefca  of  light,  no  maMar  bow  eoref  ally  the  picture 
may  be  litiM^sd  as  to  lia^tinir.  If  mtA  shoald  give  any  bother,  and  if 
after  all  possible  msMMbave  been  ipliiyiid  to  overcome  tbem  in  tbe 
lighting,  tben  ao  operator  sImmU  not  hissiuto  Jatt  to  go  ahead  and 
inake  bis  ezposorca,  with  the  view  of  bringing  oat  a  negative  as  full 
of  detail  as  poaaibie,  notwitbstandiaf  tbe  presenea  of  tbMe  objection- 
able little  speeka  of  light  In  my  experieno-  I,  however,  never  failed 
to  Mt  rid  of  thaai  saooeqoently,Bot  by  the  application  of  a  retoucher's 
hum  or  any  ijitom  of  rubfainfr  down,  but  by  what  I  oonnder  a  far 
I  malhod— of  throwinf  off  a  transparency,  and  then  with 
linarr  system  of  retoorliinff  n.mi,v.'  theee  defects.  In  fact,  I 
I  think  tliat  th«re  \*  'Wover  successful  it  may 

be  as  a  direct  outcome  from '1'  ^t  is  capable  of  being  im- 

S roved  opoo  br  throwing  off  a  traasporeacy,  and  then  from  it  print  a 
upbcale  and  Bnal  aegative. 

Qoee  an  operator  grasp*  the  aitaatiaa  and  comes  to  realise  the  im- 
provements and  benrala  which  can  be  got  tmrn  such,  be  will  not  think 
of  the  extra  bother  and  cost  sa^  aa  operation  fntaiU. 

To  »>rae  it  may  appear  a  roandaboat  way  of  ^'oing  to  work,  bnt  I 
can  saf>-ly  say  that  daws  and  dsfaeta  in  an  original  negative  are  some- 
times ea»ily  removed,  even  in  eaaaa  where  a  novice  would  deem  it 
imponiUe  to  iMDOve  them  by  mtraly  In  '-- 

yt  ooaias  soeh  a  prooedura  niiosmir 
with  retoucTiinir,  and  I  think  avaiy  oT' 
photogi  '  t  to  possess  soots  kn  > 

Adjunct 

The  (lUn  ••  remark*  refer  more  patticuliirly  to  small  defects.     Broad 

ma.*"'-'   f  r-  <\<-r\'^  li~hf  sfaonldnsTsrbeall'iwml:  wlu-n  such  are  prewnt 

ih-  nd  an  operator  ought  to  move  things  up 

ai  .me. 

it  u  wcduK-rfuJ  nkat  an  impioremcot,  however,  is  effected  by 


So  first  negative. 

-"ni\\t.  arquAintance 

.  to  the  name  of 

most  necesmry 


working  up  a  transparency  by  contact,  and  then  pulling  off  a  duplicate 
and  improved  final  negative. 

And  now  just  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  development  of  orthochro- 
matic  plates.  I  am  aware  it  is  at  all  times  good  advice  to  use  the 
formulie  recommended  by  the  makers,  but  in  this  case  I  make  bold  to 
assert  1  have  got  better  results  on  Edwards's  plates  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  following.  When  going  to  develop,  prepare  one  ounce  sulphite 
soda ;  twenty  ounces  water. 

Saturated  solution  carbonate  soda. 

Saturated  solution  carbonate  potash. 

A  ten  per  cent,  solution  bromide  potassium. 

When  going  to  develop,  exercise  judgment  as  to  the  quantity  of 
solution  necessary  to  well  flood  the  plate.  Of  course,  much  depends 
here  on  the  size  of  the  dish  and  plate  which  you  work  in.  I  prefer 
alwavs  to  work  in  a  large_  white  porcelain  dish!  I  can  see  when  such 
a  dish  is  clean  and  when  it  is  dirty  better  than  would  be  the  case  in  a 
black  one.  I  like  the  dish  large,  because  it  is  not  so  "  sloppy  "  to  work 
in,  and  hence  the  developer  does  not  go  over  the  edges.  Another  ad- 
vantage which  a  big  dish  gives  is  this :  It  permits  of  a  good  dose  of 
developer  being  used.  Some  may  say.  What  does  it  matter  whether  I 
develop,  say,  a  whole-plate  with  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  solution  or 
three  ounces  of  same,  provided  the  solution  be  of  the  same  strength  ? 
Kind  reader,  there  is  a  difference ;  and  if  you  want  good  harmonious 
negatives,  let  me  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  using  a  full  and 
lilwral  supply  of  developing  solution.    Just  try  the  espriment. 

Well,  havug  made  np  your  mind  as  to  the  score  of  quantity,  take, 
say,  two  grains  of  pyro_  per  ounce  of  the  sulphite  solution,  and  add 
same  "  thy"  to  it  in  a  wioe-mouthed  tumbler,  and  don't  forget,  having 
given  a  liberal  exposure,  to  add  a  little  bromide  (only  a  little). 

Now  flood  the  plate  with  this,  and  while  on  the  plate  add  cautiously 
equal  quantities  of  the  saturated  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potash,  about  ten  drops  of  each  at  a  time,  until  development  is  seen  to 
Degin.  Don't  hurry!  If  your  exposures  are  anjrwhere  near  right,  and 
you  have  not  put  in  too  much  pyro,  you  need  not  fear  challqr  nega- 
tives. 

I  don't  sav  this  formula  is  i>ew,  hut  I  do  say  it  is  a  jolly  good  one. 

Wash  well  before  fixing,  and  don't  forget  to  run  the  plate  through 
a  weak  solution  of  ekromt  alum  before  and  after  fixing. 

Common  alum  is  not  in  it  with  chrome  alum. 

The  secret  of  success  lies  in  slow  development,  a  liberal  quantity  of 
developing  solution,  and  ftyro  dry  added  at  thu  time  of  flooding  th  e 
plate. 

With  Edwards's  isochromalic  plates  density  is  easily  got,  so  too 
much  pyro  should  be  avoided  at  the  start,  and  if  during  development 
it  is  seen  more  viguur  is  wanted,  it  is  easy  to  mix  up  a  fresh  developer 
with  more  pyro  uid  bromide. 

In  my  hands  most  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  the  copying  of 
paintings,  working  on  tbe  lines  I  have  laid  down ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
were  many  amateurs  to  turn  their  attention  to  such  they  would  find 
pleasurable  enjoyment  therefrom.  T.  N.  AjuuTBOMa. 


"GOOD  BUSINESS." 


Now  that  everybody  who  has  to  work  for  a  living,  including  photo- 
graphers, is  compUining  of  bad  business,  it  is  time  to  think  over  some 
method  or  methods  of  reviving  tbe  same.  When  trade  is  depressed, 
it  has  often  been  found  that  the  intnxluction  of  a  novelty  will  cause 
a  run,  more  or  leas  sustained,  according  to  tbe  bold  it  obtains  on  the 
public,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  hiu  their  purses.  The  difficulty 
with  photographers  just  now  is  to  find  a  novelty,  but  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  re-introduction  of  what  was  a  novelty  some  time  ago, 
and  has  since  been  forgotten  and  overlooked,  might  be  just  as  useful. 
The  nearest  approach  to  novelties  that  we  have  at  present  are  flash- 
light portraits  and  permanent  portraits  printed  in  platinum  and 
mounted  on  india-tinted  plate  paper  in  imitation  of  steel  engravings. 
I  remember  some  ten  years  ago,  when  operating  in  the  little  island  of 
Malta,  we  hnd  quite  a  run  uj)on  what  was  then  a  genuine  novelty 
there,  and  which  I  have  never  ceen  introduced  here.  We  gaveto  it 
the  title  of  the  "  new  group  of  one,"  and  it  was  so  in  reality,  being  a 
portrait  of  one  person  in  two  positions  in  one  picture. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  I  refer  to  the  so-called  duplex  or 
triplex  portraits,  for  the  "group  of  one"  differs  very  materially  there- 
from, in  being  to  all  intenU  and  purposes  one  picture,  three-quarter 
or  full  length,  whereas  they  were  really  two  or  three  medallion  or 
cameo  pictures,  printed  on  one  piece  of  paper  and  mounted  on  one 
card. 

The  method  of  taking  the  "group  of  one,"  which  I  fancy  may  be  a 
very  successful  introduction  into  most  studios,  is  very  simple,  and  aU 
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th«  .ppanttu.  rtyjuired  in  .ddition  to  that  in  "*.'"«"  **!'^'?' ''f" 
b*  priiured  Terv  cheaply.  Two  wooden  doors  will  be  required  to  be 
SJS^  th.  camera.  iLe  «u.t  be  of  a  similar  form  to  tte  8.>^lled 
foldiiw  do«w»  o*ten  found  between  two  roomssnd  so  constructeU  tuat 
each  of  them,  when  closed,  occupiea  exactly  half  of  the  camera,  ana 
«t  p..rf«ctlv  togethor.  the  inside  edgM  being  perfectly  plain  and  ac- 
curately planed.  When  the  doors  are  made  they  should  be  hinged 
OD  to  the  camera  so  as  to  open  inwards,  and  as  close  to  the  focussing 
•erven  as  they  can  possihlv  bo  placed.  Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  say 
they  should  be  dead  blacked.  To  take  the  "  group  of  one,  open  the 
Viffht  hand  dof.r  onlv,  pose  your  sitter  carefully  as  though  there  were 
•aothw  flffure  there",  and  focus  on  the  part  of  the  screen  which  is 
illominated,  put  in  your  dark  slide,  and  exi>ost' ;  then  close  the  nght 
hand  door  and  open  the  left,  witMout  moving  the  camera,  and  re-pose 
Tour  sitter  on  the  space  of  the  focuasing  glass  now  illuminated,  which 
will  necosaarily  be  the  opposite  half  to  that  exposed  before.  1  he 
•itter  may  be  in  the  same  costume,  or  different  if  desired,  and  capital 
results  may  be  obtained  in  such  poees  as  standing  up  reading  a  paper, 
or  sitting  down  listening  to  the  same,  in  fighting  attitudes,  &c. 

On  developing  the  plate  there  will  be  no  mark  to  show  that  there 
hare  been  two  exposures,  the  whole  appearing  to  be  one  picture,  that 
is,  of  course,  if  the  wooden  doors  have  been  accurately  made  and  the 
eamera  has  not  been  shifted  between  the  two  exposures.  It  is  in  no 
wise  a  necessitv  to  show  the  sitter  how  the  thing  is  done,  these  pic- 
tures usually  Iwing  thought  to  be  the  result  of  careful  combination 
printing.  When  giving  the  order  for  a  pair  of  these  doors,  impress 
on  the  cabinet  maker  that  the  edges  must  be  plain  and  not  have  a 
rabbet  or  ledge,  which  would  give  ^line  down  the  centre  of  the 
picture. 

Ghost  pictures  have,  I  think,  had  their  day,  but  if  any  one  should 
lik*  to  introduce  them  in  any  town  where  they  have  hitherto  been 
nnknown, perhaps  the  easiest  mode  of  producing  them  is  as  follows: — 
Pose  and  wcus  your  sitter,  carefully  noting  the  exact  position  occu- 
pied upon  the  focussing  screen,  and  when  the  picture  is  exposed  be 
careful  that  no  articles  of  furniture  in  the  picture  are  moved,  or  if 
they  are,  remove  them  altogether  from  the  space  occupied  by  the 
picture.  Now,  after  your  sitter  has  departed,  introduce  a  draped 
figure  into  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  sitter,  stop  the  lens 
down,  and  give  an  instantaneous  exposure;  on  development  the  re- 
•ult  will  be  found  to  quite  equal  the  spirit  pictures  taken  by  any  of 
the  more  intricate  and  difficult  methods.  In  some  places  this  may 
b«  found  "  good  business,"  but  I  would  advise  the  photographer  who 
introduces  "spirit  pictures"  to  especially  state  to  his  clients  that  they 
are  trick  pictures,  or  he  may  hiy  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  obtaining 
money  by  faUe  pretences. 

The  "  Angelo, '  or  "  statuesque,"  portrait  is  obtained  by  placing  a 
wrdboard  pedestal  in  front  of  the  sitter,  whose  hair  and  face  are 
powdered,  and  shoulders  draped  with  white,  and  using  black  velvet 
for  a  background.  These  pictures  are  sometimes  very  effective,  re- 
•embling  a  photograph  from  a  marble  bust ;  and  though  they  have 
been  to  the  front  for  some  time  in  America,  and  on  the  Continent, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  many  photographers  in 
this  country,  and  may  prove  "  good  business  "  for  some  one  yet. 

In  the  States,  caricature  portraits  find  considerable  favour,  and  are 
produced  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  "  statuesque,"  without  the 
neceasity  for  powdering  or  making  up  at  all.  The  main  advantage 
of  this  style  of  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  figure  only  that 
i»  caricatured,  the  face  being  photographed  from  the  living  model, 
and  the  figure  bein^  from  a  picture  placed  in  front  of  the  real  figure. 
These  foreground  pictures  may  be  drawn  in  crayon  by  any  one  with 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  a  natural  taite  for  the  grotesque.  As 
the  picture  is  avowedly  a  caricature,  there  is  no  necessity  to  make 
the  drawing  the  size  of  nature;  in  fact,  if  the  body  is  drawn  about 
two  feet  Of  two  feet  and  a  half  it  rather  enhances  the  effect.  To 
thoM  who  are  unable  to  manufacture  their  own  foreground  drawings, 
I  would  add  that  they  can  be  obtained  in  considerable  variety  at  a' 
v«ry  low  figure  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Coolidge,  of  New  York.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  London  dealers  have  as  yet  stocked  them 
though  once  they  are  asked  after  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  able 
to  supply  them,  and  by  so  doing  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  insure 
_  goM  boainess  "  to  many  of  their  customers.  In  introducing  novelties 
in  the  photographic  business,  I  would  beseech  one  and  all  to  intro- 
duce no  naore  new  sizes;  what  with  midgets,  promenade  midgets, 
aartts,  Malverns,  cabinets,  promenades,  boudoirs,  small  panels,  large 
paneU,  Imperials,  &c.,  I  opine  we  have  variety  enough  and  to  spare 
»o  far  as  size  and  shape  are  concerned,  although  I  cannot  say  I  believe 
in  any  set  size  or  shape  for  landscape  or  general  outdiw  work,  which 
Pictures  should  always  be  cut  to  »uit  the  subject,  and  not  by  any  rule 
bat  that  of  art.  C.  Bbangwin  Bahnes. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 

The  primary  principle  of  the  detective  camera  is  its  portabiUty.  Its 
original  raison  d'etre  was  its  freedom  from  the  tripod.  An  operative 
camera  without  a  tripod  was,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  time  of  slow 
plates.  A  portable  camera  did,  indeed,  anticipate  the  quick  plates,  for 
Mr.  Brainerd,  at  least,  visited  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  with  a 
small  legless  camera,  with  which  he  managed  to  break  the  rules  by 
taking  pictures  here  and  there  without  a  permit;  but  this  portable  camera 
required  a  rest  and  time  exposure.  With  the  advent  of  the  quick  plate 
the  emancipation  was  complete.  This  emancipation  was  not  accom- 
plished without  sceptical  opposition.  Mr.  Schmid,  of  Brooklyn,  who  first 
patented  a  detective  camera,  was  confidently  assured  that  the  idea  was 
infeasible.  There  must  at  least,  he  was  told,  be  a  rod  or  upright  of  some 
kind  upon  which  the  box  might  be  rested  while  focussing  was  being  ac- 
complished. When  Captain  Ericsson  proposed  to  propel  vessels  with  a 
screw  in  the  stem,  the  experts  asked  how  under  heaven  he  expected  to 
steer  the  craft.  A  boat  propelled  from  the  stern  could  not,  they  said,  be 
steered  from  the  stern.  The  experts  were,  of  course,  mistaken.  So  were 
the  photographic  experts  who  cavilled  about  the  focus.  The  focus  is 
merely  a  matter  of  arithmetic;  and  just  as  the  quick  plate  and  automatic 
shutter  banished  the  tripod,  the  lever  and  indicator  removed  the  neces- 
sity for  ground  glass  and  cloth.  These  two  primary  principles  being 
settled,  there  came  a  less  vital  but  highly  important  element  in  the 
"  finder  " — a  camera-obscura  attachment  which  revealed  to  the  operator 
the  scope  of  the  lens.  This  finder  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  camera  that  the  sight  bears  to  the  rifle.  It  is  not  used  in  rapid 
skirmishing.  No  operator  could  be  considered  fully  skilled  who  was 
dependent  upon  the  finder  in  rapid  or  stealthy  work.  An  operator  de- 
pendent upon  his  finder  would  be  continually  at  a  disadvantage.  But 
while  it  is  not  invariably  brought  into  play,  the  finder  is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct, and  we  should  as  soon  tliink  of  leaving  it  off  the  camera  as  we 
should  think  of  leaving  the  sight  off  the  rifle. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  three  elements — the  shutter,  the  focussing 
lever,  and  the  finder — the  modern  detective  camera  has  grown.  Step  by 
step  it  has  developed  from  a  crude  and  primitive  beginning  to  a  mature, 
exact,  and  more  or  less  perfect  instrument.  In  many  respects  tliis  growth 
has  been  remarkably  slow — slow  for  an  invention  of  American  origin. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  for  a  long  time  the  portable  camera  was  looked 
upon  as  a  pretty  toy,  scarcely  entitled  to  scientific  attention.  The  im- 
mense significance  and  utiUty  of  the  camera  were  long  overlooked,  under 
the  supposition  that  serious  and  particularly  artistic  work  could  be  done 
with  the  tripod  camera  only.  Since  it  was  decided  that  the  detective  had 
come  to  stay,  some  interesting  scientific  developments  have  been  made  in 
its  construction.  Some  of  the  latest  types  aie  really  worthy  of  admira- 
tion.    But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  curious  in  the  matter  of  photographic  ap- 
paratus that  so  many  good  ideas  should  be  wretchedly  executed,  and  that 
so  much  good  workmanship  should  be  lavished  upon  mechanism  that  is 
unreasonably  awkward.  I  have  never  heard  this  phenomenon  satisfac- 
torily explained. 

In  its  best  forms  the  detective  of  to-day  is  a  beautiful  machine,  capable 
of  doing  work  of  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  imposing  upon  the 
operator  the  minimum  of  inconvenience.  As  compared  with  the  tripod 
camera,  the  portable  camera,  in  its  better  forms,  has  absolutely  no  limi- 
tation but  that  of  size,  and  this  is  neither  an  artistic  nor  a  scientific 
limitation.  It  is  a  limitation  in  the  size  of  the  immediate  print,  hut  en- 
largement somewhat  modifies  this  deficiency.  Certainly  there  are  por- 
table cameras  so  small  as  to  seriously  impair  their  usefulness.  The 
quarter-plate,  3J  x  4J,  should,  I  think,  be  the  minimum  of  size.  The 
4x5  plate  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  size,  small  enough  to  be  por- 
table, and  large  enough  to  be  practical.  A  4  x  5  plate  allows  for  some 
reduction  in  making  lantern  shdes,  and  this  is  desirable  even  with  per- 
fectly sharp  negatives.  Slides  made  by  contact  are  relatively  deficient 
in  crispness  and  brilliancy.  Contact  slides  shown  in  the  group  are  often 
very  satisfactory,  but  when  shown  with  slides  made  by  reduction  the 
strain  is  severe. 

All  perfect  portable  cameras  are  arranged  for  time  exposure,  which 
removes  any  limitation  imposed  by  the  speed  of  exposure.  It  has  been 
very  illogioally  urged  that  a  camera  made  for  "  detective  "  work  should 
be  built  for  that  work  only.  It  is  true  that  the  primary  significance  of 
the  instrument  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  it  cannot  be  improper  to  fit  a 
camera  for  all  the  work  it  can  possibly  do.  There  are  a  number  of 
highly  important  reasons  why  the  detective  should  be  capable  of  use  in 
time  work  at  short  notice.  When  taken  on  a  journey  a  camera  should 
be  ready  for  any  emergency.  The  detective  should,  indeed,  be  the  uni- 
versal camera  in  the  matter  of  equipment.  And  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  deficiency  in  the  arrangement  of  its  strictly  portable  apparatus. 

In  other  words,  the  portable  camera  begins  where  the  older  camera 
leaves  oft.  It  begins  with  all  the  capabilities  of  the  tripod  camera,  and 
adds  to  this  capacity  many  functions  of  which  the  older  camera  is  in- 
capable. It  is  the  camera  of  the  future.  It  has  led  the  way  in  many  of 
those  directions  in  which  the  tripod  camera  is  bound  to  follow.  The  idea 
of  the  finder  and  of  the  focussing  lever  or  screw  has  already  appeared  in 
the  conventional  apparatus.  Tlie  detective  is  the  pioneer.  It  has  made 
us  impatient  with  all  except  the  most  convenient  forms  of  camera,  whether 
worked  with  or  without  the  tripod. 
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Tat  tbe  bc«t  of  portabi*  euneru  b  still  far  from  perfect  The  ideal 
«bteetive  ounera  will  be  a  greater  triamph  of  mechanism  than  any  we 
liate  yat  uen.  It  will  hare  a  certain  namber  of  featares  which  we  may 
oonjeetnrally  ennmerate.  Some  of  these  featares  have  already  been 
cealiaed,  in  fact  It  will  bare  too  or  won  lenses— Ions  and  short  focns— 
within  tbe  box,  and  qaicUy  inteiehangeable.  It  will  have  a  quickly 
opeiatiTe  (oeoasing  adjostment  for  both  lenses,  and  a  simple  system  of 
stops  qai^y  changed  from  the  ontside  ot  the  box.  It  will  have  a  shatter 
witA  gnat  Teraatility  of  speed,  and  a  changeable  aperture  for  different 
conditions  of  exposure,  opented  betwaan  tbe  discs  of  the  lens  or  behind 
both,  with  a  spring  that  will  nerar  tsit  in  strength.  It  will  hare  a  snb- 
stitate  for  glass  plates  in  holders,  jti  better  than  the  modem  paper  or 
iUm.  It  inn  carry  sensitiTe  smfteas  for  at  least  a  dozen  negatives,  and 
the  man  the  merrier.  It  will  change  the  position  of  thMe  sansitiTe 
soifaoes  withoot  opening  the  box  at  any  point  to  the  Ugfat.  Tha  camera 
of  the  fntore  will  at  least  have  these  teatoras,  and  all  theae  operations  will 
be  effected  from  the  outside  of  the  box  by  mechanism  not  disoemible  to  the 
|,t««i.,g  gUnoe.  Tha  camera  itself  will  be  inconspicaoos  in  form,  of  light 
wwight,  and  moderate  price.  Ai.wttNDEB  Black. 

— Anthoity'i  Photographic  BuUetin. 


JACK  AKD  I  IN  NOBWAT. 
L— Niwcurzu  TO  Books. 
'■  Yes,  Kornqr  is  tha  idaee  for  a  month's  good  phota^rsphy  whan  yon 
have  a  month  to  spare,"  exdaimed  Jack,  whan  I  met  him  at  the  (ilasgow 
Convantion,  where  he  tamed  np  inunadiately  oo  his  retam,  having 
harried  op  the  latter  part  ot  his  trip  to  get  back  in  time  for  the  week's 
Convention  oating.  "  And  look  hara,"  hs  oootinoed,  "  if  yon  eara  to  go 
next  year,  I'm  your  man.  Yoa  jost  bear  it  in  mind;  and  well  go  over 
together,  say  next  Jane." 

"All  right,"  I  said;  "  if  nothing eooMi  ia  the  way  I  as*  open  for  the  trip." 
Bo  tha  mattar  was  arranged ;  M>d  tas  the  time  ol  this  eoovarsatian 
np  to  tha  data  oo  which  to  go  the  prepoatd  trip  Jack  poated  ma  ap  in  all 
the  variooa  itans  necessary  to  take  te  form  a  complete  kit  As  tha  raada 
were  rongji  and  the  space  for  loggaga  limited,  owing  to  tha  very  primitive 
mode  of  ImvaDiiig  over  them.  Jack  gol  ma  to  bnild  a  travelling  ease  to 
hold  all  the  fliotagr^hie  apparatus  bj  Moslf.  Our  six*  was  whole-plate, 
and,  to  sara  tha  eanTtng  of  glaaa,  aw  ananged  to  work  with  a  roUar  slide 
■adffima.  Tha  aamatm,  with  lansaa.  ifcaHata.  foeoasing  glaaa,  flndsa,  Ac. 
werapadwdlnloaeanvaawalaniumf  — I  aire,  14  x  1»  k  6  inehas  ttted 
with  a  broad  dwaklcr  strap  lor  mirjbtg.  The  roller  slida,  with  blaek 
vehat  toeoMing  elolh  rolled  roimd  it,  was  SUed  into  a  similar  caaa  sits, 
13x9x4iadiaa.  Theae  two eaaes vnn  arranged  to  fit  into  tha  apaeial 
r****"!!  hm  aloDg  with  other  lUafs,  soeh  as  the  tripod  stand,  raatrva 
stoak  e<  roDa  of  ftlras,  eaaary  aMl  tmi  raby  paper,  dark-roooi  lamp,  a 
hamaar,  auiewJiiiei.  naOs,  tadu,  sMMi  aaMiea,  with  every  naeaaaary 
added  that  waa  Ukaly  to  be  waatad;  MM  tttay  all  eama  mto  raqoiaitiaa 
pretty  mneb,  I  eaa  tall  yeo,  befors  «•  ««•  doiM  with  oar  joamay. 

The  bos  for  boUnig  aU  waa  thirfy-sis  laabss  long,  sixteen  tnehea  deep, 
and  six  inebas  asoas ;  it  waa  fitted  with  a  loop  and  padloek.  bat  this  was 
a  mistake,  to*  the  nnavoidaUa  roofb  Maga  dnring  travailing  eaosed  it  to 

r!t  so  enahad  aad  brokao  thM  it  kM  la  M  rapairad  over  and  oaer  again. 
woaldraaammaMlalaakallMaAkhnwith  tha  bolder  aat  into  the 
lid  aa  a  aaiv  aad  limiiHsr  mam^imaBt,-  We  had  a  str^>  serewad  to  aaah 
aids  and  baeUiaat  over  the  top,  wUab  vas  a  great  oonvanianea  when 
K«.JWttg  This  box  nrovad  oa  Um  tooney  an  invalaable  pacing  and 
carrying  raeaptaela.  It  was  jost  a  righ*  aiaa  lathsr  too  neat  a  fit  some- 
timaa— to  fix  on  to  the  baek  ot  tha  eoaaayanaas  osad  all  over  the  country, 
and  nuasd  aartiotea  and  atdaaawiaa  (fba  spelling  ia  donbtfal.  bat  they 
•ta  nraaoaaaad  ao).  Wa  taand  that  the  bos  woaJd  not  have  dona  to  be 
•ay laraar,  far  ia  amaa  eaaaa  it  look  «p  Iha  apaea  (ron  wheal  to  wheal, 
Jnat  filhng  withoot  grasil^  aad  wh«i  «a  alood  it  on  end  wa  found  it  too 
deep  to  fit  andar  tha  aaata  of  amaa  of  Iha  vahielaa.  Tha  length  of  our 
box— thirty-six  tnehea  waa  dalai mined  by  the  length  of  tbe  tripod  stand, 
so  that  if  a  shortar  tripod  waa  need  the  aaae  eoald  be  made  so  moeh 
dMrlar  to  fit ;  aad  whma  Iha  marataa  la  aamller  the  other  popottiona 
WBSild  ba  eorapamlh«(y  laaa  Oaa  IUm  to  be  obaervad  ■  this,  lor  eoa- 
taaiaaea' sake, hasp  lather wttbte  aw itaaa  than  over  them.  Tbaaaniole 
haa  bat  one  aaat  and  cairiaa  bat  oaa  tfavaller,  tbe  stol»«any  is  aaattil 
far  two.  Tha  body  of  tha  vehiela  baUad  Iha  seat  is  where  tha  loggaga  is 
paeksd.  and  on  the  tnagaga  the  driver  or  eaiataker  sits,  for,  as  a  mla, 
yoa  drive  yooraatf,  eo  that  on  the  way,  when  any  ptetorsavna  bit  sttikea 
tha  faaqr,  yoa  jnat  poll  op,  off  with  tha  box  od  to  tbe  road,  oat  with  tbe 
appontoa,  taka  year  piotara,  paak,  aad  away  again,  not  taking  mora 
than  lea  miantea  to  do  the  whoia  Ihlag.  Jack  had  been  there  befon, 
and  he  knew  exactly  what  waa  waatad.  Another  thing  that  ha  was  moat 
partieaJar  aboat  was  the  canying  of  haauoer,  lacks,  string,  Ac,  all  of 
which  we  toond  abaolatety  neeesaary  doiiMt  oo^  Joam«y. 

I  thooght  that  iaek  waa  overdoing  it  wban  be  told  ma  that  none  of 
Iheee  things  ware  to  be  obtained  whsalnvaUiag  in  the  eoontn  districts — 
and  it  was  prat^  wall  all  eoaatry  dMrfaki  Be  said  that  if  I  asked  for  a 
piaae  ot  string  they  woald  vary  Ittalybaad ma  the  dried  tarigof  a  tree  and 
trying  H  daring  tbe  Jootasy  thai  waa  really  offered  me.  Wa  onongsd  to 
JO  liaai  Sawaaatla  to  Bergen  ia  tha  Xerg*  in  prafaranea  to  going  bj  tha 


tour  steamers  that  take  yon  about  from  place  to  place.  We  chose  the 
Norge  because,  when  we  reached  Bregen,  we  were  free  to  go  where  we 
pleased,  and  stay  as  long  as  we  liked  at  suitable  places  and  pleasant  spots 
without  being  bound  by  time  and  circumstanee,  as  one  unavoidably  is 
when  touring  through  the  country  in  a  floating  house.  Some  may  prefer 
the  water-touring  system,  but,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  commend  me  to  the 
other,  for  by  it  we  enjoyed  fre&lom  and  pleasure  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  any  who  follow  in  like  way  will  find  it  full  of  charming 
enjoyment. 

We  reached  Newcastle  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  we  started  in  an  old  river  tug  away  to  the  Norge,  which  was 
moored  a  few  miles  down  the  river.  I  had  not  been  on  the  Tyne  at  New- 
castle for  years,  bat  the  same  old  feelings  that  had  possessed  me  when  it 
was  a  more  familiar  scene  again  came  surging  up.  No  matter  where 
yoa  look,  all  along  this  river  near  to  the  town,  one  is  impressed  with  a  still 
feeling  of  general  desolation  hanging  all  around:  dilapidated  stores, 
broken  walls,  chemical  works  ont  of  repair,  stony  patches,  showing  here 
and  there  at  the  river's  edge,  deserted- looking  villages,  everything  looking 
dirty,  dark,  and  grimy,  with  but  a  healthy-looking  house  and  patch  of 
green  left  here  and  thereto  brighten  np  the  pervading  gloom.  We  sail  on, 
leaving  behind  us  the  depressing  influence,  and  our  spirits  rise  as  we 
eome  iJong  side  the  Sargt,  for,  white  from  stem  to  stern,  she  looks  like 
a  great  white  swan  lying  in  the  rippling  water  waiting  for  as,  and  panting 
impatiently  to  get  away. 

We  were  lucky  enongh  to  be  among  the  early  visitors  of  the  season,  so 
that  there  was  plenty  of  room  on  board  the  boat :  we  had  some  sixteen 
passongern  in  alL  Jack  and  1  got  a  sleeping  cabin  to  ourselves,  and  it 
was  very  eomfortable  indeed.  In  our  company  there  were  three  clergymen, 
bat  thoe  vras  not  a  Jonah  amongst  them,  for  the  Captain  mformed  us 
that  the  sea  pn  this  occasion  was  not  really  as  rough  as  usual.  We  had 
on  board  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  were  going  to  travel  Norway  on 
tricycles ;  they  also  earned  apparatus  to  photograph  on  the  journey.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  in  saoh  a  hilly  country  they  had  some  hard  work 
before  them.  Mr.  Gtada,  the  American  Consul  at  Bergen,  was  with  ns. 
He  has  an  estate,  eallad  Fhntoft,  a  few  miles  out  from  Bergen,  on  which 
is  bailt  one  of  the  old  Btavekirke,  or  wooden  churches.  He  kindly  invited 
ns  ont  to  see  this  eorioaity.  It  had  been  removed  from  Fortun,  on  the 
Lysper  Fjord,  and  eraetad  at  his  place. 

We  no  sooner  got  tree  from  the  breakwaters,  and  out  into  the  open  sea, 
than  the  veesel  i>egnn  to  tamble  shout  a  bit  Not  being  a  good  sailor  at 
the  beat  of  times  this  mads  me  uneasy.  I  did  not  get  exactly  sick,  but 
squeamish,  yoa  know ;  I  believe  one  half  of  that  sort  of  thing  is  produced 
by  thinking  about  it    Jaek  never  gets  sick,  and,  hence,  never  has  sym- 

Sathy ;  but  he  is  great  on  medicines,  and  he  insisted  on  me  trying  ten 
rops  of  his  eiueara-taffrada,  which  I  did.  This  special  specific  was  good 
for  everything,  and  Jack  had  it  in  a  newly-invented  dropping  bottle,  the 
meohankm  of  whieh  be  was  explaining  to  me  daring  the  time  he  was 
dosing  me,  then  he  pot  it  away  eanfully  into  his  hand  bag ;  but,  alas  t 
when  he  went  to  his  bag  again  tbe  bottle  was  empty — >t  hsid  dropped 
all  away  into  his  tobaeao ;  the  patent  had  gone  wrong  somehow,  and  Jack 
was  left  with  nothing  bat  a  aaadiaatad  amoka  tor  the  test  of  the  journey ! 
As  we  neared  Bargan  tha  eastom  ofBeera  oame  on  board,  but  they 
passed  the  photographie  ease  without  any  trouble.  I  fancy  that  they 
must  be  getting  familiar  with  "  sets  "  of  every  size  and  description  now. 

In  the  sunshine  of  ttia  morning  wa  sailed  into  the  Bay  or  Harboar  of 
Bergen.  The  first  view  wa  sot  of  the  town  waa  strikingly  picturesque, 
shut  in  all  roand  by  moantains,  the  white  houses,  red-toppetl,  rising  tier 
on  tier  from  the  water's  edge  and  clustering  away  np  tlie  hill  sides,  produced 
a  cliarming  effeot  To  the  left  on  entering  the  bay,  and  filling  up  the 
immediate  Ibragronnd,  were  soma  rather  imposing  buildings  standing  out 
in  strong  relief  and  lookmg  like  forts  or  military  stations,  all  ihe  more 
afleotive  when  compared  with  the  white  wooden  houses  settled  in  humbreds 
on  the  shelving  rocks,  quite  filling  up  the  baokgroimd.  The  centre  of 
tt>e  view  was  filled  up  with  streets  of  more  substantial  buildings— banks, 
warehouses,  churches,  Ac — whilst  away  to  the  right  the  commercial 
part  of  the  town  is  sitoatsd,  where  nestling  close  down  to  the  water's  edge 
the  gable  ends  ot  stores  and  warehouses  ware  hanging  in  a  dangerous' 
looUng  poaition  over  the  bay,  not  one  in  twenty  ol  them  standing  plumb. 
Theee  hoose-anda  lying  over  the  water  were  painted  every  conceiyabla 
eoloar,  whieh  the  son  eaagbt  up,  reflecting  them  in  the  bay,  lending  • 
holiday  aaptd  to  tha  aeena,  enhanced  by  tlie  dozens  of  rowing  boats 
dotting  the  dancing  waters  all  over;  whilst  in  the  near  distance  the 
hundreds  of  masts  of  trading  vessels  standing  up  dressed  in  their  slanting 
network  of  ropca  and  ladders  gave  a  finishing  touch  to  the  picture,  that 
looked  a  perfeot  model  of  a  pretty  seaport  town.  As  we  neared  the  landing 
stags,  vre  took  a  very  good  negative  of  the  surrounding  shipping,  with  the 
crowds  of  people  on  Vae  quay,  after  which  we  packed  and  went  on  shore, 
where  we  were  immediately  swallowed  np  by  the  crowd,  noise,  and  bustle 
that  meant  business.  Uask  Oiite. 
•— 

FIGURES  IN  LANDSCAPE  AND  GENRE.' 
Narr  we   come    to  Mechaaieal   Beality,  things  which  must    not   ba 
attempted  in  photogi^hs,  baoauaa  the  camera  can  never  confront  them. 
Theae  may  be  unattainakla,  either  becaoae  th«y  have  no  bodUy  existence, 
or  becaoae  they  always  elude  the  camera. 

•  Ogntiaoml  from  r»g*  SSS. 
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I  will  Ant  UIm  »o  iiuUoee  of  the  Utt«r.  . , 

•  Mr.  H.  P.  BobintoD  tui  told  m.  in  LandMcapt  Pliotography,  p.  44, 
thAt  he  OHM  wiahad  to  introdaoe  a  itofled  heron  into  a  landscape,  but 
finalij  d«oided  againit  it,  tliongb  apparently  l>c  oould  not  himself  quite 
andantand  the  leaaoDi  on  which  he  inatinctively  acted,  and  even  fancied 
that  be  wai  making  qaixolio  eonceeaioni  to  anworthy  critics.  Also,  in 
PaU  llaU  the  year  before  Uat  there  waa  an  elaborate,  very  evenly  hghted 
photograph  of  a  itnfTed  lark  leaving  iu  neat  I  heard  the  public  adminng 
It,  bat  it  waa  moat  palpably  unreal  to  the  leaat  obaerrant  expert.  Now  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  critic's  annoyance  really  rises  from  the  fact  that 
the  bird  is  always  badlv  atofled,  and  does  not  accurately  represent  nature, 
bat  that  the  result  is  always  nnreal  in  that  we  never  do  see  the  wild  bird 
at  sacb  eloee  quarters,  and  with  so  much  detail,  as  the  photograph  of  the 
abam  displays.  We  neier  see  a  heron  standing  quietly  in  a  pool  within 
a  few  yaras  of  ns,  while  we  admire  at  our  leisure  heaven  and  earth  and 
it.  Whan  we  do  get  eloee  to  a  heron,  we  come  upon  him  suddenly,  and 
all  we  really  see  is  a  oonlased  flapping,  a  long  neck  doubling  up,  and  a 
long  pair  of  legs  trailed  rapidly  away  out  of  our  sight.  Or  something  un- 
expectedly goes  np  like  a  firework  from  under  our  feet,  and  that  is  all  we 
aee  of  the  lark  now  leaving  her  grassy  neat.  From  our  knowledge  of  birds 
we  may  raoonstmct  and  explain  these  aoenes,  bat  we  see  little  more  of 
them  at  the  moment  than  of  the  separate  positions  of  the  legs  of  the 
trotting  horse,  and  for  the  same  reasons  they  are  as  unreal  to  us  at  close 
quartera.  We  do  not  see  the  bird  at  rest,  because  it  will  not  stay ;  we 
eannot  aee  it*  exact  motions,  because  it  flies  of!  too  rapidly.  These  facts, 
however,  are  not  at  first  so  obvious  to  us,  because  we  can  inspect  birds  at 
rest  thnogh  a  telescope,  and  thus  form  truer  conceptions  of  them  than 
of  instantaneons  movements,  which  we  can  only  see  in  photographs  and 
«annot  verify  in  nature. 

Secondly,  come  the  subjects  which  are  nnreal,  because  they  do  not 
exist  in  the  flesh.  From  what  I  have  said  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
regard  ideal  studies  as  unmeaning  in  photography.  An  ideal  study 
mean*  an  abstraction  —a  face  or  figure  repreeeuting  some  one  abstract 
quality  or  emotion  from  which  all  other  sentiment  has  been  withdrawn. 
Uow  is  this  to  be  represented  in  a  picture  which  we  know  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  concrete  human  model,  dressed  in  garments  mads  by  the 
eostamier,  and  sitting  in  front  of  a  portrait  or  B.  B.  lens  ?  It  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  Most  of  these  studies,  it  is  true,  I  suspect  of  having 
been  taken  first  and  named  afterwards,  and  no  doubt  Besignation, 
Despair,  or  Patience  on  a  monument  could  be  adequately  illustrated  by 
most  amateurs  from  their  own  collection  of  portraits.  It  may  also  be  an 
agreeable  eicase  for  exhibiting  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  fancy  dress,  posed 
in  an  attitude  which  displays  her  to  advantage.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
these  renamed  portraits  can  claim  to  be  ideal.  We  do  not  meet  embodied 
qualities  walking  about  in  the  everyday  world ;  it  is  only  in  dreams  like 
Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen"  that  we  encounter  them,  and  into  dreamland 
no  material  cameras  are  passed.  No  doubt  some  rare  individuals  may 
now  and  then  be  taken  almost  as  representativeof  some  especial  attribute  ; 
bat  even  with  these  the  illusion  is  never  perfect — no  human  being  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  but  something  much  better  and  more  complex.  I 
believe  that  the  best  expression  of  an  actual  portrait  is  all  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  render,  and  that  only  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck  added  even  to 
the  best  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  may  add,  parenthetically,  that  what  unfits  the 
«amera  for  ideal  work  does  not  disqualify  it  for  character-studies,  in 
which  individual  character  and  details  of  personality  are  to  be  brought 
oat  as  much  as  possible.  These  require  skill  in  eliciting  expression  such 
M  is  only  to  be  found  in  tlie  best  portraitists,  and  great  dexterity  and 
insight,  but  the  results  are  among  the  surest  title-deeds  of  photography 
to  a  place  in  art.  A  portrait  may  also  be  a  good  character-study,  but  the 
difference  between  these  two  is  that  the  former  must  be  a  good  likeness  of 
the  individual— must  represent  his  habitual  expression;  whereas  the 
eharacter-study  need  only  make  the  most  of  some  picturesque  expression 
of  which  the  face  is  at  any  time  capable,  whether  it  be  characteristic  or 
not. 

The  portrait  of  an  imaginary  person,  again,  is  another  matter,  and  is 
as  far  astray  as  the  ideal  study.  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinaon  has  told  us  of  his 
conversion  (by  a  critic)  from  this  form  of  offence,  and  I  need  not  dilate 
npon  its  depravity.  It  is,  in  its  very  conception,  unreal  to  a  fatal  degree. 
Characters  from  Shakespeare— Bosalind,  Portia,  Hamlet;  from  Tenny- 
son—Maud, Elaine,  Bizpah ;  or  from  any  of  the  poet  or  novelists,  are 
absurdities  in  photography.  They  never  lived  on  this  dull  earth  ;  where 
could  they  have  been  photographed  npon  gelatine  or  collodion?  At  best 
the  pictures  could  only  represent  some  clever  people  acting  the  parts  with 
complete  success.  The  painter  can  depict  them,  because  he  sees  them 
with  the  inner  eye  in  the  region  of  the  imagination,  where  they  were  born 
and  dwell ;  but  even  for  him  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  a  favourite  hero 
or  herome  whose  worshippers  have  ahwndy  formed  for  themselves  a  con- 
ception of  their  idol.  Even  the  painter  is  apt  to  be  dominated  by  his 
model.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  instancing  out  of  thousands  of 
greater  failures  a  picture  by  a  painter  of  the  highest  promise,  Mr  J.  W 
Waterhouso,  in  last  year's  Academy,  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  It  was 
admxrably  painted  as  far  as  skill  went,  and  represented  in  a  boat  among 
reeds  and  willows  a  curious,  fair-headed  girl,  to  whom  no  objection  could 
have  been  raised  but  for  her  pretensions  to  the  Shalott  title  My  fancy 
js  that  the  artist  had  been  struck  by  certain  possibUiUes  in  a  model's  face 


which  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  picture,  but  the  task  had  been  too  much 
for  him.  He  bad  not  been  able  to  import  enough  imagination  into  his 
work,  enough  expression,  enough  transfiguration  into  the  features,  and  it 
remained  a  clever  picture,  but  never  became  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  with  her 
lovely  face  and  her  weird  carol. 

Now,  if  this  be  frequently  the  case  with  the  painter  and  his  free-ranging 
art,  how  can  the  camera  transform  the  model  into  the  heroine?  A 
photograph  of  the  individual  from  whom  a  great  writer  had  drawn  a 
character  would  be  most  interesting  in  other  ways ;  but  even  had  he 
described  the  original  as  literally  as  he  could,  there  would  yet  have  been 
the  medium  of  his  imagination,  which  could  not  be  interposed  between  the 
lens  and  the  person  photographed. 

We  may  console  ourselves  by  reflecting  that  these  ideal  and  imaginary 
studies  must  have  been  most  diflicult,  and  it  is  something  to  be  absolved 
from  attempting  the  impossible.  Think  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
model  I  How  could  we  get  any  one  to  pose  for  a  representative  of  the 
Spotless  Hero  or  the  Perfect  Beauty,  of  the  Graces  or  of  the  Virtues  T 
Unless,  indeed,  we  tried  "  Piety,"  and  adopted  the  suggestion  made  to 
Eogers  when  he  announced  that  he  would  never  have  another  portrait 
of  himself  painted  except  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  "  Yes,"  said  Sydney 
Smith,  "  I  suppose  with  your  face  in  your  hat." 

My  censure  for  impossibility  would  fall  on  photographs  of  contem- 
porary creations,  of  Anna  Karenina  and  Daisy  Miller,  of  Daniel  Deronda 
and  Bichard  Feverel,  but  into  my  otlier  examples  comes  the  further  easily 
recognised  voice  of  anachronism.  It  would,  to  vary  a  law  phrase,  be  ao 
impossibility  upon  an  impossibility  to  have  a  photograph  of  an  imaginary 
person  who  was  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  ages  before  photography 
was  invented.  Thus  a  photograph  of  Ivanhoe  would  be  even  worse  than  one 
of  Aurora  Leigh.  But  I  will  take  the  best  instance  possible  of  this  class,  a 
photograph  representing  Don  Quixote,  by  Mr.  Lake  Price,  to  whom  I 
apologise  for  picking  out  his  work  as  an  example.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima. 
It  is  the  best  work  on  wrong  lines  which  is  the  most  misleading.  You  saw 
it  here  lately.  A  wonderfully  good  model  was  procured  ;  the  details  were 
excellently  carried  out,  and  the  composition  and  execution  were  beyond 
any  praise  of  mine.  But  it  was  not,  you  knew  it  could  not  be,  the  real 
Don  Quixote,  and  with  that  all  its  charm  and  all  its  value  fell  to  the 
ground.  Anachronism,  of  course,  would  equally  upset  photographs 
purporting  to  represent  historical  personages,  even  were  models  secured 
exactly  resembling  people  as  well  known  to  us  as  Van  Dyck's  CharUt  I. 
or  the  Philip  IV.  of  Velasquez. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  anachronism  chiefly  as  it  used  to  be  found  in 
exhibition  catalogues,  in  the  pictures  themselves  it  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
costume,  for  faces  are  not  necessarily  identified  with  any  one  period.  In 
costume  the  temptation  to  anachronism  is  greatest  because  the  necessity 
for  keeping  to  dresses  worn  at  the  present  day  specially  hampers  photo- 
graphers. Whole  classes  of  figures  and  incidents  are  thus  forbidden  to 
us  even  as  accessories,  such,  for  instance,  as  were  habitually  introduced 
by  Cattermole,  or  are  now  painted  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  classical  figures  of  Claude  and  Turner.  Modern  dress  is  notoriously 
a  stumbling-block  to  painters,  and  it  is  even  more  vexatiously  in  our 
way,  for  to  them  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  make  something  of  the 
colour  while  adopting  unobtrusively  the  most  recent  fashion  in  form,  as 
in  some  of  Mr.  Whistler's  or  Mr.  i.  J.  Shannon's  pictures.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  only  render  the  cut  and  trimmings,  and  these  fix  the 
date  witliin  a  few  weeks  if  they  are  of  the  latest  Parisian  mode.  To  take 
an  actual  example,  the  other  day  I  saw  the  date  of  a  wedding  group 
settled  by  the  hair  and  dresses.  Now,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  avoid 
anachronism,  on  the  other  it  is  better  not  to  indicate  the  date  of  our  work 
too  exactly.  Although  we  cannot  alter  or  make  typical  the  face  of  a 
model,  yet  we  can  do  something  towards  generalising  a  gown.  I  mean 
that  it  is  better  to  use  those  simple,  useful  forms  which  have  been  worn 
for  generations,  and  which  do  not  attach  closely  to  any  one  brief  date.  I 
may  well  be  asked  to  name  any  instance  of  such  extraordinary  constancy 
and  stability,  but  I  think  that  most  rustic  garbs  and  the  homeliest  kind 
of  women's  dresses  present  no  salient  marks  of  recentness  or  temporary 
fashion.  Such  are  the  shawls  once  worn  over  the  head  by  the  lower 
classes  almost  everywhere,  or  the  kerchief  which  at  times  took  its  place  ; 
hut  there  are  also  classes  of  men  and  women  whose  dresses  are  adapted 
to  their  callings,  and  can  thus  never  be  widely  varied.  This  is  mora 
especially  the  ease  with  those  engaged  in  the  earliest  occupations  of  aU — 
the  tilling  of  the  land  and  the  care  of  animals.  The  groom,  the  hunts- 
man, the  sailor,  the  hedger,  the  milkmaid,  the  haymaker,  the  buttar- 
woman,  the  henwife,  these  types  remain  fairly  constant,  and  these  typical 
dresses  arc,  moreover,  a  great  aid  in  telling  a  story  with  clearness. 

If  costume  is  to  be  in  fear  of  anachronism  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
other  it  must  never  create  a  sense  of  incongruity.  This  is  in  part  an 
offence  against  reality.  A  person  in  the  finest  clothes  seen  bareheaded  on 
a  moor  strikes  us  as  a  phenomenon  never  seen  in  nature,  if  not  actually 
inconceivable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  may  be  only  too  real 
and  too  true,  and  yet,  like  an  advertisement  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  in- 
congruous and  discordant  with  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  picture.  There 
it  becomes  vulgarity,  in  so  far  as  it  betrays  an  imperfect  conception  of  an 
ideal,  a  confusion  in  which  an  inferior  note  is  struck,  inconsistent  with 
the  higher  harmony  at  which  we  aim. 

Incongruity  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  errors  which  'can  be  attributed  to 
losing  sight  of  reality.     I  may  be  told,  however,  that  there  are  other 
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photograpb<>  taken  from  actnal  modeU,  which  are  no  less  anreal  than 
thoee  which  I  have  been  abasing  ;  that  elaborate  groups  acting  out  Uttla 
episodes,  such,  for  instance,  as  some  by  Mr.  H.  P.  iiobinson,  are  unreal, 
for  had  they  been  genuine  and  spontaneous,  the  persons  engaged  would 
haTe  brokao  off  when  the  camera  drew  np  in  front  of  them.  "  If  it  were 
so,  it  were  a  grievoos  taolt,"  bat  the  defect  would  onlvt^e  in  the  execu- 
tion. It  would  only  argae  the  abeanee  o(  the  mafler  art,  the  art  of 
fnn/^«»ling  art.  Their  fault  would  be  dm  which  could  be  improved  away, 
a  lelf-ooascioasneas  or  want  of  spootaaeity ,  one  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  cure ;  the  errors  I  hare  attacked  are  fundamental  and  can  only  be 
temedied  by  extinction. 

I  hope  I  haTe  not  weaned  yoa,  in  regard  to  reality,  with  ineeiaant 
repetition  of  a  truism,  and  solemnly  insisting  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  that  what  is  not  within  reach  of  a  camera  is,  ergo,  out  of  its 
reach.  If  I  have  not  said  what  was  too  obrions,  I  hope  that  neither  have 
I  be«t  insieiing  oo  a  moral  now  nseleas  Certainly  we  are  not  at  present 
orerbimlened  with  ideal  work  in  oar  exhibitions,  or  with  any  pictures 
which  are  brimmiog  over  with  iiimlnliim.  There  is  a  phrase,  intro- 
duced, I  believe,  frnn  America,  of  **  Jugging  a  dead  horse  : "  and  even  to 
aaaiat  at  that  pastime  is  not  erhilarrtliig.  Bat  in  the  first  plaee  there 
are  signs  of  life  aboat  the  beast  yst ;  lew  exhibitions  are  entirely  wanting 
in  photographs  which  tranaoend  reality  and  possibihty.  But  my  metaphct 
haa  bfoiten  down,  for  I  do  not  want  the  monster  to  get  up  and  go  on,  bat 
to  die  quietly.  Secondly,  I  hope  there  will  be  moch  more  activity  of 
ifn«pn»ti««  in  the  future ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  is  important  that  the  old 
miaeooeeptiooa  and  stumbling  block*  should  be  removed,  and  a  start 
made  on  the  right  lines. 

To  reran*.  We  ertahlishwd  reality  a*  an  abaolately  indispensable  con- 
dition of  photogti^y,  and  on  this  groond  we  found  that  ideal  studies, 
imaginative  portraits,  anachronism  ol  dree*  or  person,  and  incongruity 
were  to  be  avoided ;  but  ineongruity,  as  we  said,  was  partly  a  Idling  into 
vulgarity,  and  valgiuity  we  will  now  eamine.      Ubabui  Bauocb,  M  JL 
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ABT:  ITS   BEARINGS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHT. 
[A  OoMMiikatVia  to  the  MrMal  CuMrs  BodHy.] 

IristheMMBtialaataraofsri  to  deal  with  two  distinct  worlds— the  spiritual 
er  rsUgieis  oaa,  and  tha  earthly  ooa^  Mm7  devsr  wrttats  have  compared  art 
with  a  book ;  hi  ooe  ssaae  it  is  a  book,  bat  aoe  of  the  grsatsst  impartance,  as 
its  eootsats  are  kr  tk*  gwtsrt  part  Uilarkal— in  ibet,  we  may  saMy  speak 
of  art  as  a  Usionr,  iaeswfti  as  It  dsab  so  vary  larnly  with  events  past  for 
maay  bodnds  or^ysars.  Hot  sit  is  svaa  beveod  a  book  ;  it  is.  ss  it  were,  a 
aaiDsn^whkh,oalaoUiicii>to,wcseeaBafibetIaa(«oftbssoal:  itsaspiimtions 
iAar  wkkh  an  ■ebia  and  coed,  Ms  almr  passioas,  its  esaflieU  with  evil,  iu 
dMbts  aad  its  Joy^  and  (astM  WlqAa  BuHh'  weeds)  "  like  aa  a  rnhfier  to 
the  soal,  so  art  Is  also  a  leeeid  aad  a  wNMsa  of  tks  glery  of  th*  natural 
aeatka." 

Again,  art  is  a  laogiiag*:  b«t  not  a  laanags  which  is  ooBlliMd  to  England. 
Piaae%  Osmaay,  er  aay  olhsr  rwth— til  power  ;  It  has  its  rasUog-pUos  all 
ow  Ike  wwU,  sTSD  the  barbaric  laaH  diseoon*  with  tlie  Isngaaga  of  srt 
Leak  at  tks  Japaasse  and  tks  Chlnss^  aad  •••  bow  tbsy  treat  this  oniveisal 
hacnage ;  ecrt^nly  thsv  loealbs  it,  bat  still  It  b  isadily  readable.  Take  a 
bfad's-eye  view,  aad  sattaavoar  to  see  kow  aad  where  it  originated,  aad  yoa 
will  flad  liow  cztenrivc  tke  are  of  it  kas  always  been,  aad  how  at  the  present 
time  it  is  ezteodiag— aad  cxtaadiag  oa  every  sidsi  Art  nay  stUl  fkutkar  be 
described  as  poetry.  It  le  aetaaHy  Ike  psstoj  of  the  sool,  whiek  reads  at  iU 
best  when  Iwaltli,  ksrnliiess,  aad  eeatsataaat  an  oon.  It  is  impassible  to 
wodooe  it  wImb  tionble,  ean^  sad  aaxisty  hold  as,  sa  it  were,  tightly  boood. 
The  BSte  attaapt  to  pndnee  a  wash  af  art,  or  sool  poetry  (if  I  may  use  the 
tern),  wffl  be  aeemplale  tsaaiaif  attanlsd  aadarthe  last-nMDtiaoedeowlitioos, 
s»  art  belei^  to  the  gaiet  moods  efUfc, 

&  J.  FOyaler,  B.A.  la  ooe  ef  his  Isifes,  ssys.  "The  qaalitics  of  mfaid  re- 
mind to  prodaos  a  work  of  sit  si«  twcv  tks  power  of  design  aad  the  power  of 
JMiiaMoe.''  He  farther  lella  that  the  powsr  of  detiga  U  also  divided  mto  two 
kiad%  oonstraetive  aad  otaasasBtal. 

Tke  ttaaas  of  Mr.  r^gyatar's  iWMrka  is  faK  by  01  all,  sod  I  fear  that  the  want 
of  the  aaalltias  k  legieMed  by  meet  of  as  every  time  we  have  to  oadertalce  an 
aft  wont  of  evsa  sbmU  lnntrTlBiii*s 

Tkka  tks  fast  qaallty  dssign,  wkiek  ii  always  Ike  fcmoet  diOealty  we 
kavstoeaeeaatsr.  la  snaagiag  oar  ecamaUleas  we,  of  conns,  lake  into  eoa- 
*leratioc  tka  eeaati  ucUve  value  of  uatpfataie^  er  whatever  art  work  it  may  be, 
aad  if  wo  am  sketskiag  ftaai  aataia  wa  eAttees  Bad  oniselves  st  a  loss  ss  to 
kowtolalNAMaerdhveaaaf  lka«ya«ihi*n«s,witkwbich  weare  wiahful 
to  form  oar  enaipnsiHea.  We  sea  ai*  la  aove  about  ih>m  place  to  place  with 
the  idea  of  blodaag.oat  Uttla  tUaa  wkiek  we  thhik  an  Ukdy  to  obtmde,  and 
we  sadseinnr  to  ess  other  tittle  tUap  aad  eflbets  wUcb  we  Imagiae  will  be  of 
■ovs  service  to  oar  work ;  bat  asaaltj  lliiiiagliiiiirsll  this  maiKmvriiig  we 
an  eaUisly  igaeraBt  of  the  uiwsUaulln  i|bsIIIi  for  which  we  should  aim.  In 
enr  eadsaroan  to  obtain  a  pwtty  pMiuewe  wnet  the  dilfereat  values  which 
an  rsqnind,  be  tkey  eempeeed  of  ekjsela  er  Ugkte  and  shadows.  If  we  knew 
kow  to  bakmea  cae  object  br  aaolMr,  *r  aadsrstood  how  sach  tay  of  light 
hnogkt  aboat  ita  eomspoadmg  valae  hi  skadow,  ooasiderabla  time  wooM  be 
■wed  aad  better  work  be  dcoe. 

Tke  arBBBieatal  qaalitr  spokaa  of  by  Mr.  Poynlcr  does  not  bear  so  directly 
ipca  Ik*  eoaipualUea  ef  fandacape  sa  It  does  an  flgun  composition  or  arrange- 
■art  of  ueaisalhiaal  ottfaelik  Tat  it  is  aot  to  be  entirsly  overiooked,  even  In 
■Mlseape;  itsvirtasskonldbeMtbTaaiaarnuigiBgoBrsaljectstosgrsaably 
fin  givaa  shapss,cr  tai  Ike  even  dirtrikaliaa  of  Ugkt  aad  skadow  oragahiin 
the  sywastry  of  cartaia  Uaes,  4e. 


^ow  we  come  to  the  qu  Jity  of  imitation.  In  landscape  painting  this  nuality 
18  of  the  greatest  value ;  we  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  any  great  work  unless 
we  most  studiously  copy  the  noble  works  of  nature.  Portraiture,  of  course, 
rehra  almost  solely  ujion  imitation,  although  other  qualities  are  doubtless- 
required.  In  stUl-lite  painting  iniiution  supplies  our  every  want.  Before 
leaving  this  quality  I  should  add  that  if  the  student  carefully  adheres  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  [nature  his  work  is  oertain  to  be  of  high  merit,  for  imita- 
tion, if  cleverly  done,  is  a  sore  means  of  giving  realism,  and  true  realism  is 
one  of  the  highest  forms  of  art. 

Realism  should  always  be  thoroughly  displayed  in  aU  compositions  ;  it  will 
at  once  impress  the  mind  of  the  critic  with  the  story  you  wish  to  tell ;  it  will 
give  force  and  strength  to  vour  work,  and  will  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
soul ;  it  will  bring  out  the  dignity  of  conception,  the  pathos  of  sentiment,  and 
will  give  such  character  to  your  work  that  it  will  imprint  on  the  memory  the 
leading  thought  upon  which  yon  have  based  your  whole  mind. 

After  realism  we  come  to  idealism.  If  realism  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
art,  then  surely  idealism  is  the  highest. 

A  great  painter  once  said,  "  My  duty  is  sobriety.  I  could  by  two  strokes  of 
my  brush  make  an  eipiiaesion  of  extreme  intensity,  but  I  should  gain  nothing 
by  it,  for  it  would  not  be  nearer  to  natnre.  If  I  am  to  paint  truly  I  must  also 
paint  soberly.  Whilst  I  wield  the  power  of  producing  moumfulness  by  turning 
down  a  lip,  or  merriment  iiy  tonung  it  up,  I  must  use  it  to  walk  with  nature 
soberly,  prodacing  sn  eHeot  reel  and  ideal  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

It  has  the  power  of  giving  a  most  poetic  rendering  of  a  most  matter-of-fact 
subject;  by  it  we  can  Oill  smiles  on  the  most  solemn  laces,  and  bring  forth  tears 
from  eyes  which  s  moment  before  brightly  shone  with  joy.  Again,  idealism 
can  be  used  for  difpodng  of  some  of  the  hardnesses  which  realism  is  apt  to  gi%-e 
us,  and,  what  is  more  unportant  still,  idealism  deals  with  things  spiritual.'  We 
are  indebted  to  it  for  such  glorious  works  ss  Michael  Angelo,  Kaphael,  Kubens, 
and  others  of  the  old  school  left  behind  for  our  study  and  admiration.  The 
many  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  pictures  of  a  similar  class, 
are  all  dne  to  idealism  and  its  great  co-helper,  realism. 

Simplicity  also  comss  to  the  front  when  we  are  dealing  with  composition 
Tlie  ancient  Greeks  in  their  comixwitions  considered  simplicity  as  a  character- 
istic of  perfectioo,|and  this  idea  is  evidently  carried  out  by  our  great  artists  and 
•colptors  of  to-day.    If  Uie  Greeks  were  right,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were,  then  we  must  seek  the  same  virtue  for  our  works. 

The  one  great  point  in  tsvour  of  simplicity  is  that  it  prevents  confusion ;  it 
gives  to  each  Sgure  or  object  a  jiosition,  and  there  it  has  to  remain ;  there  is  na 
stepping  out  of  place  ana  jumbling  together,  as  we  often  see  iu  pictures  where 
simplicity  has  been  overiooked.  It  acts  as  a  means  of  quieting  down,  and  gives 
an  nnderstaodable  meaning  to  the  dullest  observer.  This  feature  bears  directly 
upon  photography  in  seveial  wsya  :  first,  in  the  subject  itself,  again  in  use  of 
baclcgiounds,  sosin  in  qnalitr  of  light  and  shadow,  and  further  still  in  the 
arrangement  of  light  ana  shadow.  The  old-fashioned  photograph  invariably 
sulTend  ftom  ksidneai  of  tone  ss  well  ss  exsggeration  in  the  light  and 
shadows,  and  generally  fcUed  to  do  mon  than  remotely  suggest  what  it  at- 
tempted to  represent;  aad  even  now  those  rapresenting  living  persons  are  sa 
stinaiid  generally  unintarestiiig  ss  to  leave  much  to  be  desired,  although  they 
arrive  at  a  stags  coosidanbly  nearer  to  life. 

Following  oa  in  the  train  of  art,  we  encounter  another  great  treasure  called 
"  expression."  It  would  be  Interesting  for  as  to  see  how  the  Greeks  availed 
themselves  of  this  tnaanre,  and  then  to  compan  their  use  of  it  to  the  many 
uses  to  which  it  was  appUau  daring  the  in:riod  of  medieval  art 

We  And  that  they  have  one  idea  in  common,  that  is,  they  take  the  human. 
Sgnn  as  the  cxpoasat  of  what  they  want  to  express.  But  beyond  doing  that 
they  wpear  in  a  gnat  dsaiee  to  separate ;  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  were, 
tnmed  mto  a  cold  *•*'«—>-'.  whilst  the  ideas  of  the  mediivvalist  turned  into  a 
hot  one.    This  bitach  ia  amatly  attributed  to  the  dilTerent  uses  of  expression. 

Classic  srt  relies  upon  Ita  woulerful  beauty  and  strength  for  whatever  it  has 
to  tell,  bat  it  fiiils  to  tell  lu  enough  ;  it  stope  short  at  the  very  point  where  wo 
an  most  anxious  for  it  to  proceed.  Of  life,  the  one  great  theme,  it  tells  as  very 
little ;  we  have  the  manifestation  of  life,  but  lieyoml  that  we  receive  nearly 
nothing.  The  Oreeka  have  left  for  our  instruction  and  admiration  objects  of 
art  which  an  pofeetly  invaluable,  objects  which  in  the  smallest  detail  contain 
evidence  of  the  moet  charmhig  beauty,  whilst  the  grandeur  of  mass  and  truth- 
ful simplicity  of  composition  pUce  their  works  in  the  foremost  rank  of  art. 
But  apart  fitom  their  beauty,  how  do  these  wonderful  works  appeal  to  our 
sympathies?  Pcnonally,  I  feel  a  something  which  prevents  any  direct 
response  ss  it  wen  limn  my  soul;  there  is  a  want  of  touch  with  our 
emotions  which  stops  us  tna  tieing  sble  to  sccept  them  as  of  living  {people. 
Yet  how  Is  this  t  Ths  forms  an  most  beautifully  and  sccurstelv  executed,  the 
proportions  an  nnqnastioaably  perfect,  they  possess  every  member  of  the  body 
ss  we  do,  sad  yet  tkaia  ia  that  unfathomable  something  which  causes  us  to  stop 
short  of  aooepuniea. 

What  li  this  something  I  If  it  ii  not  the  fault  of  the  form,  then  it  must  be 
the  fault  of  expression.  This  is  where  I  think  the  fault  steps  in ;  these  most 
perfect  examples  of  the  aenlptor's  sbility  simi>ly  appear  to  us  as  stone  because 
tliat  one  qaallty  which  givaa  life  has  been  withheld.  Borrow  and  pain  are  only 
depicted  on  one  or  two  examplea ;  yet  how  can  we  feel  compassion,  or  where  is 
our  sympathy,  two  most  noble  emotions,  which  act  as  a  godly  tie  of  one  human 
being  to  another  t  Then  can  be  no  compassion  without  the  existence  of  sorrow, 
oo  deep  sympathy  without  suffering.  Yet  the  Greeks  must  have  thought  these 
nnworUiy  sn>iects  to  receive  perpetual  remembrance  iu  art.  It  was  by  the 
canfiU  avoidance  of  such  appealing  emotions  as  these  that  the  Greeks  lost  the 
one  touch  of  naton  which  makes  the  whole  world  akin. 

Now  let  OS  take  a  look  at  the  art  of  the  medii-cval  period,  and  we  see  for  our- 
selves that,  instead  of  being  content  with  a  cold  grandeur,  as  were  their 
predaceaaors,  they  go  almost  to  the  other  extreme,  and  aim  for  life  with  all  its 
paasioBaL  At  the  ssme  time,  they  by  no  means  overlooked  or  undervalued  the 
grandeorof  elaasicart,  but  they  felt  the  want  of  touch  with  their  sympathies, 
so  straightway  earaesUy  introduced  into  their  pictures  and  statues  that  which 
had  been  prevtously  Isft  out 

ExpnsHon  Is  the  very  soul  of  art  First,  the  expression  of  action,  which 
gives  fbice  and  meaning  to  our  figures,  and,  in  many  cases,  is  even  more  im- 
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iwrtut  th«n  the  expres*ion  of  the  fkoe.  Take,  for  instance,  a  picture,  statue, 
or  pbatesraph.  Although  e^h  niajr  be  mart  cleverly  bandied  in  the  execRtion, 
yet  if  npnauan  U  wanting  how  oninteMStinE  thev  liecowe.  How  accurately 
dow  ona  the  qoiataat  attitude  axpraa  the  character,  spirit,  and  intention  of 
the  man,  and  bow  eaaily  diflerant  puaiOD  an  expreaaed  anil  detected. 

The  power  of  portraving  aipniiioii  lim  entirely  with  you.  It  i»  only  for 
Tou  to  unagine  younelf  to  be  the  tbtj  panon  wbooe  position  you  are  aiming 
to  give,  and  if  you  con  vividly  realiae  tht  character  you  wUl  naturally  fall  Into 
the  proper  position. 

Again,  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  master 
to  help  you.  It  is  the  artist  himsaH  who  feels  the  very  sentiment  lie  wishes 
to  enireaa.  b«  it  either  grief,  mirth,  fear,  hatred,  and  so  on. 

1  have  haard  it  rvotaAad  that  amateur*  take  better  photographs  than  pro- 
ieaaionala.  In  laodaeape  work  thia,  to  my  miod  is  very  Une,  and  even  in  por- 
traiture (that  is,  if  we  are  to  legard  pbotiography  as  an  untouched  print)  the 
aniaU-ur  is  again  in  advance  of  the  ptafaMioiial,  for  the  reason  that  it  too  otten 
happens  that  the  urofeaaional  photographer  merely  uses  his  negative  as  a  kind 
of  base  upon  which  he  is  to  set  to  work ;  and  unfortunaUly  he  does  set  to  work, 
with  the  raaalt  that  the  negative  is  retouched  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  trans- 
formed from  what  was  onginally  a  photograph  into  a  piece  of  stippled  work, 
which  either  givee  the  portrait  the  appearance  ot  polished  marble,  or  is  so 
coaraa  aa  to  reaemUe  a  bad  caae  of  SBualpox,  and  when  we  come  to  look  for 
the  expneaioo — well,  I  will  leave  you  to  imagine  how  that  has  fared.  I  fear 
from  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  of  professional  work  that  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  L  :  tU  with  him  than  sentiment,  and  yet  it  is  the  sentiment  which 
givee  a  sterling  value  and  an  irresistible  charm  to  our  works. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  a  recent  address  on  art,  made  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  He  ■ometimea  saw  in  shop  windowa  pnrtfltta  of  aa  elderly  statesman,  who  had  in 
reality  furrows  on  his  face,  which  were  the  wennda  of  the  battle  of  life,  the  marlcs  of 
Ttetorias  won  or  conflicts  gone  throwh.  Bnt  the  phototn-apher  took  care  that  none 
of  these  farrows  should  be  seen.  Tanoh  after  touch  w.i»  made  upon  the  negative, 
mitil  at  hwt  the  face  was  radnoed  to  the  condition  of  something  that  had  been  boiled. 
For  himself,  he  declined  to  part  with  his  wrinldas ;  they  were  the  chanujter  of  the 

Look  at  the  different  faces  we  see  every  day  of  our  lives.  Often  and  often 
we  paaa  feces  by  which  contain  the  most  charming  beauty,  so  far  as  regularity 
of  featore*  go,  yet  we  never  take  any  further  notice  of  them  beyond  giving 
them  one  passing  glance.  How  is  this  ?  We  are  all  anxious  to  admire  beauty 
when  we  see  it,  and  yet  here  we  are  passing  it  by  without  a  regret.  It 
is  another  case  of  classic  art — there  is  nothing  in  the  face  that  appeals  to  our 
sentiment.  But  meet  a  face  which  contains  expression,  and  then  we  are  not 
inoline<l  to  jiass  it  by  !  No  ;  we  are  like  our  fathers  of  the  mediieval  period, 
we  have  had  our  sympathies  aroused,  and  we  have  become  interested.  It  is 
only  by  this  quality  of  sentiment  that  a  timi  alliance  is  fonned  with  the  affec- 
tions in  all  works  of  art.  And  it  in  to  strengthen  this  alliance  that  the  photo- 
grapher should  make  his  aiin.  His  protluctions  are  now  used  by  the  etcher, 
the  engraver,  and  the  lithographer,  and  are  certain  to  be  more  used  in  the 
future  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that  photography  has 
two  great  advantages  over  the  old  system,  namely,  cheapness  and  greater 
accuracy  of  detail. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  impress  upon  all  present  that  art  is  nothing  but 
divine  sentiment.  If  you  have  not  the  power  to  ably  produce  a  work  of  art, 
you  have  that  which  is  next  to  it,  you  have  the  power  to  love  art,  and  in  exer- 
cising that  love  yon  are  giving  life  to  a  divine  passion  which  elevates  to  the 
highest  degree.  JOHH  Fwbeb. 


jForeign  |lotes  anti  lletos. 


D«.  M.  AsDBESKH,  of  Berlin,  has  increased  the  already  large  number  of 
ncently  discovered  or  recommended  developers  by  yet  another,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  pictaresiiue  name  of  Eikonogen,  a  name  which  would 
appear  to  be  designed  as  much  to  keep  secret  its  composition  as  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  amateur  in  search  of  something  new.  This  substance  is 
said  to  possess  considerably  greater  developing  power  than  either  oxalate 
or  quinol,  and  to  be  only  approached  in  this  respect  by  pyro,  from  whose 
other  unpleasant  qualities,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  free.  Amongst 
other  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  cheapness,  freedom  from  poisonous 
qualities,  and  durability,  as  it  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  fear  o£  alteration. 


M.  Geoboes  GnfeaoTTLT  has  recently  addressed  an  interesting  proposal  to 
the  Aoadimie  des  Sciences,  namely,  to  bring  the  aid  of  photography 
to  the  help  of  the  phonograph,  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  before  an 
audience  Ustening  to  the  dcliveiy  of  a  speech  by  the  phonograph  the 
gestures  and  changes  of  expression  by  which  the  speech  was  originally 
accompanied.  He  proposes,  when  tlie  phonograph  is  set,  turning  to  take 
a  series  of  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  speaker,  at  intervals  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  second.  When  the  phonograph  has  been,  say,  thirty  seconds  in 
motion,  300  impressions  will  have  been  taken.  After  development  they  are 
arranged  in  a  phenakistoscope,  which  also  revolves  in  a  period  of  thirty 
seconds.  Now,  impressions  on  the  retina  last  for  a  period  ot  one-tenth 
of  a  second,  and  as  each  successive  impression  is  consequently  presented 
before  the  previous  one  has  completely  di6api)eared,  the  effect  would  be 
to  reproduce  all  the  movements  of  the  person  in  virtue  of  the  prmciple 
of  persistence.  As  there  is  no  word  which  can  be  pronounced  in  less 
than  one-tenth  ol  a  second,  the  gestures  and  changes  of  expression  would 
exactly  follow  the  words  uttered  by  the  phonograph.  In  this  manner  M. 
Georges  Guiroult  thinks  it  may  be  possible  to  store  up  and  reproduce  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  not  only  the  words  of  an  actor  or  speaker,  but 


also  the  quality  which  Demosthenes  maintained  to  be  the  first  and  last 
requirement  of  an  orator — his  "  action." 


M.  ScHLBUSHEB  Writes  to  a  French  contemporary  to  put  amateurs  on 
their  guard  against  too  venturesome  experiments.  A  friend  of  his,  it 
appears,  recently  informed  him  that  he  had  been  attempting  to  improve 
the  quality  of  albumen  paper  by  immersion  in  an  ammoniacal  silver 
bath,  and,  having  tried  various  substances  without  success,  proposed  toM. 
Sohleusner  to  precipitate  the  silver  with  caustic  potash.  "  Fipurez  vom 
let  rdstUtats  ! "  exclaimed  the  alarmed  M.  Schleusner,  and  proceeded  to 
point  out  that,  had  the  ingenious  amateur  proceeded  to  carry  his  idea 
into  practice,  an  explosive  compound  would  have  been  formed  capable  of 
blowing  him  and  his  laboratory  into  fragments.  He  proceeds  to  warn 
amateurs  against  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  caustic  potash  in 
presence  of  ammonia,  which  produces  fulminating  silver ;  also  against 
adding  ammonia  to  sub-chloride  of  gold,  which  produces  fulminating 
gold.  

Herb  Ottomab  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  photograph  a  pro- 
jectile during  its  flight,  even  with  an  initial  velocity  of  400  metres  per 
second ;  the  exposure  occupied  only  oue-ten-thousandth. 


In  reference  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Vogel,  on  the  warping  or  expansion  of 
gelatino-bromiseU  paper,  the  editor  of  the  FUotographische.i  U'ochenblatt 
remarks  that,  for  photogrammetric  prints,  the  drawback  of  expansion  or 
contraction  may  be  obviated  by  priming  on  the  sensitive  film  at  the  same 
time  as  the  image  a  network  of  parallel  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  and  a  centimetre  apart.  This  may  be  done  by  tracing  the  network 
with  a  sharp  point  upon  a  sheet  of  glass  coated  with  collodion  stained 
with  aurine. 


EvEBY  one  interested  in  optics  has  heard  of  the  new  glass  said  to  be  most 
suitable  for  telescopic  and  microscopic  lenses,  as  manufactured  by  the 
firm  of  Schott  it  Genossen,  Jena ;  but  every  one  may  not  be  equally  well 
aware  that  the  new  Jena  glass  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Abbe,  Dr.  Schott,  and  the  late  Dr.  Karl  Zeiss  in  the  glass 
works  at  Jena,  subsidised  by  the  State.  Formerly  the  only  five  sub- 
stances used  in  glass  making,  the  optical  action  of  which  had  been 
examined,  were  silicic  acid,  potassium,  sodium,  lead,  and  calcium  ;  but 
they  resolved  to  set  on  foot  experiments  with  a  great  many  vitrifiable,  in- 
organic substances,  and  from  amongst  them  to  choose  the  most  promising 
for  optical  glass.  Besides  the  five  usually  employed  substances,  other 
twenty-eight  were  incorporated  in  glass  in  proportions  of  not  less  than 
ten  per  cent.  The  result  of  the  experiment  being  that  the  secondary 
spectral  colours  may  be  done  away  with  in  crown  and  flint  glass  by  boric 
acid,  wliich  induces  a  specific  contraction  of  the  blue  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  just  as  fluorine,  potassium,  and 
sodium  produce  the  inverse  effect.  Boric  acid  has  now  become  the  base 
for  all  sorts  of  flint  glass  in  which  diminution  of  the  secondary  spectrmm 
is  desiied. 

In  L'Amattur  Photograplie  Dr.  Nelson-Pautier  indicates  the  methods  he 
employs  to  avoid  in  his  positive  prints  the  haloes  which  in  negatives  of 
interiors  appear  at  the  edges  of  the  windows  by  which  light  enters.  A 
luminous  halo  appears  all  round  the  window,  and  any  details  that  may 
have  been  obtained  disappear  in  the  toning  bath.  He  takes  a  piece  of 
oiled  paper  the  size  of  the  front  of  the  printing  frame  and  cuts  out  a 
piece  the  size  and  shape  of  the  halo  (not  of  the  window),  which  shows 
black  on  the  negative.  He  then  gums  the  sheet  of  paper  at  its  four 
corners  and  sticks  it  in  front  of  tlie  printing  frame.  The  part  covered  by 
the  oiled  paper  will  thus  print  in  the  same  time  as  the  uncovered  part, 
and  thus  details  will  be  got  in  the  windows. 


©tit  EiJitortal  Eatle. 
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BlLLETUr. 
New  York  :  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.    London :  Ilifte  &  Son,  98  Fleet  Street. 

This  annual,  which  (the  same  as  last  year)  is  edited  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Elliott  on  the  -^jnerican,  and  hy  W.  Jerome  Harrison  on  "the  English 
side,  is  not  only  out  in  time  tliis  summer,  but  quite  maintains  its 
reputation  as  a  capital  reading-book,  containing  contributions  from 
■writers  on  both  sides  of  the  -A.llantic.  To  avoid  jealousies,  the  editors 
have  adopted  the  system  of  inserting  these  contributions  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  authors'  names.  Looking  over  the  various 
papers  in  this  annual  contributed  by  writers  in  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  we  find  many  that  are  valuable  and  suggestive,  and  on  every 
conceivable  department  of  the  art  or  "  art-science ''  of  photography. 
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In  a  hamoroas  article  on  the  Art  of  Li/ing  lu  applied  to  Photo- 
grapktn,  Mr.  C.  C.  Verets,  aUadui|[  to  Owar  Wilde's  remark  that 
'*  lyiof;,  as  a  fine  art,  is  fast  falling  into  dL$ii.<e,"  obeervee  that  Oscar 
must  ha««  been  verr  imperfectly  aeqpuinted  with  photographers,  and 
the  statements  made  by  dealers  aod  mniuifacturers;  and  he  cites 
example*,  ecmpriaiiig  pliotographs  ia  natural  colours,  children  taken 
inataataneoiisly  by  a  Dew  niuw^  permanent  photographs  (on 
^UuuDaniaed  paper);  vfVfj  msike  of  pUte:)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the 
world,  everr  maker's  hinssn  embody'  the  utmost  perfection  in  extra- 
ordinary dennition,  depth  of  focus,  flatness  of  field,  and  are  equalled 
by  none,  and  so  forth.  Among  the  many  good  articles  there  is  one 
by  Dr.  Clarence  Woodman,  of  New  York,  on  Depth  of  Fonu  and 
Anglt  ■</  Viev,  in  which  he  expresses  Vi»  preference  for  a  wide-angle 
doubli-t  of  a  focal  iensth  not  lees  than  the  ba-te  line  of  the  plate 
employed.     The  Engfish  editor,  Mr    TT  .  !.  contributes  a  series  of 

notes  on  apparatus  ud  books  ;  whi!  rican  editor  writes  con- 

eemiBg  the  oxidation  of  aodinm-ealpnite  nuutions. 

The  wotk  conlrine  wrer^  exeelkot  wiMjle-paoe  niastratiaH,  with  a 
listolaDtheAineriemad  EagliikMdetiea.    It  sellsattwoahillings. 

In  eeonenoB  wMi  Hm  Mr.  Jwui  HnniMn  writes  :— 

••  Bb',— 'WBI  y«i  leMtydow  ■•  to  Monnthe  ooatiibiiton  of  papers  to 
J  iIHsii'i  fnninsrtsnsf  Ammml  <^  Mstsrrapky  that,  aa  tba  aatlior's 
sola  Si.  wkiah  wfil  be  aant  Is  ttasaa,  haw*  to  be  speeially  bound,  it  is  not 
poanUs  I*  sand  theas  oat  tiU  a  abtrt  Kbm  after  the  publication  o(  the 
oidinary  aditianT  Tbsgr  will  be  ilai|nlii>ed  by  paroels  post  as  soon  as 
ready."  

CiT-oiTT  Vorim. 
laao  k  Son,  Lonriea,  «•  hare  leeeived  an  assorted 
eM<«at  MMla  fac  Wlh  ilvieaeofic  and  lantern  trans- 
Hm  fanw  of  tka  afMrtHM  tarn  diveiw  and  faultlesi',  this 
I  owil.  iWwblUai.  in  thsir  beif  rat  nut  hj  hnnri  Owing  to  the 
ki^  dafna  of  nafnifying  to  wUati  tltey  are  subjected,  it  is  of  vital 
impurtanaa  that  tibe  mau  of  lantani  dUaa  ba  perfect  in  every  respect, 
and  ill  thaaa jHodaetioiiB  of  tka  Mmmt,  Mann  we  hare  that  rrauired 
pcsiectioo.  "The  ah^pea  of  the  apsttnw  are  sqoare,  cushion,  dome, 
and  ditokr.  The  paper  (black)  of  which  tin*  mats  are  made  is 
smooth,  torn,  and  %aite  opaque. 


CoLoraxD  Olamvi  roa  OsiaoiaaoMATic  Pbotosbapht. 
A  arriABLS  kind  of  glass  for  oae  with  the  Ims  as  a  ookmred  screen 
'*1>**>  eowrimt  paintings,  or  any  sabject  hariof  Mroogly  pionoanoed 
eofeora,  fi^  ortao  or  lsi>«lmMBalie  piataa  has  lonlr  been  a  desideratum, 
and  thU  BOtwithatanABr  tto  4iniilfc«i  for  TanusMng  glaw,  ecalain- 
ingibe  sorfan  of  tb*  lern  by  cuBwMMi  eootaininir  cohNiriBf  nwlMr. 

We  bar*  int  bad  gamplss,  ia  fear  degrem  of  intensity,  of  eoknTed 
|AMa  uianawi.tarrf  lor  orthoehroaiatie  pliofi^ranhy  br  Mr.  J.  K. 
Ools,  of  19,  BadtingbaiB  Hiiiiit,  Stnari,  London,  than  wliick  it  ia  not 
WMibU  to  aoaaaiea  «f  aaytkiaa  %am  for  tba  purnx*.  Tbe  eoionr  is 
inthasabwaaiiaHWflaii  liat  k.  It  ia  not  Usabed— and  the  trans- 
iaufaUitiaadiK,  Brtk  arfbasa  of  the  gkMS  are  opttelly 
magmmtui  of  tlw  piaias.    Oae  is  a  very 

aamaas  in  ealoar.    Uaviog  a  aet 
at  IJm  meet  fcnwdaUe  oil  point- 
lag  ar  MaM  vamgalad  taial  hanyMt  arUoh  is  biuught  to  him  to  be 
pbaligiaahi*. 
The  adrent  of  Utsoe  plates  supfdiaa  a  want. 


weakaiL  baaaa  tba  MrfM  hi 
taJby^Mr,  Iba  othM  iVD«n 
«l  IMM  giiaMi»«aa  a»y  aoa 
iaa  ar  MaM  Tarianted  flani 


BECEKT  PATBHT8. 

APPLlCA-nOKS  fOS  PATUITa. 
No.  MT.-"  laiLmMiili  la  PbulspMMs  Hiatlcn,  spsrially  sdaptsd  to 
I  aiMsw  tt  tits  BMssMsa  Oaak"   KMaaaoa  aad  C  Wonaa. -iMxi  /«•« 
n.  itMi 

.Vo.  «e&-''AB  ImproTsd  •  Wssber'  ftar  PbetoDvphic  PUten,  FOnM,  Prints, 
■ml  the  lUw."    U  E.  PiaK0,  F.  I.  Pnua,  aa.!  A.  fUniaST.— tMsrf  Jmnt 

to  iBslaalaaseaa  Rhattan  Ibr 
by  O.  r— A  J.  BocLT.— 


tlallalTe 


alTenLasaa 
On  l^ssday  he  «■•  drtflag 
be  ale  a  aaot  sapMr  and  ««il  to  tad  ia  kt. 
katvsaa  batftMt  ae««B  aad  ci«bt  hs  teaaikf 


or  ht<  rricDils  had  boilt  boves  oa  hi* 

w«iv •  ..-'mihr  hill*,  la  tbs  etening 
'!  owing  maniBg 


mtttin^  of  ftoctett^jES* 

MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


DatootMMUBf. 

auuofsodrtr. 

PUcoofUMting. 

Jane  M       

Horth  Xiddlenx  Club 

The  Iron  Room,  Strand  Qreen. 
Si,  P&U  Mall  Biut. 
The  Studio,  Cbanoery-lane,  Bolton. 
Bank  Chambers,  Hargr^aves-street. 
AnU«rtons  Hotel,  Fleet-street,K.C. 
The  Iiutitute,  Uniou-street. 
■echjuiica*  Ball 

„     is 

"  »..:...„ 

Bolton  Otob  .." 

..     36 

Bnmlfy 

a         . 

FhotogTBpbio  Clab „. 

;;  27 

Biirton^>ii.Trait 

„     87 

Hklifu  Photo^nphio  Clab 

LiT«rpool  Amateur 

„     J7 „... 

8t.  Qeorge'8.crc8cent  North. 
The  Ljeenm,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 
Maniu  UallTaTem,  Bii8ii«haU.8t. 

„     27  

OI4l>»'n  

„     27.„ „ 

Loadsa  aad  Prorliuiial 

THE  LONDOS  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
JfSK  13,— Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  cliair. 

Mr.  C  H.  COOKI,  in  the  course  of  isonie  remarks  on  retouching,  said  that 
retoacben  were  wretchedly  paid. 

Mr.  A  CowaS  stateil  that  tvtouchers  were  the  best  paid  of  any  photographic 
anptayfa  when  tliey  were  coniji-liiit. 

ifr.  OOOKI  tbongfat  that  they  adwrtircd  to  do  work  at  too  low  rates. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pristwich  behered  that  small  haads  cotdd  be  profitably  retoncheil 
at  three  ahUlings  per  doan,  bot  not  large  heads. 

Mr.  OooKi  nid  that  photagraphy  i»  slways  antme,  especially  in  the  deep 
•hsdows,  and  truly  artisne  retouriieri  can  correct  that  without  inteiffering  with 
theiwrtrait ;  photography  alwaj-n  gires  a  want  of  iletail  in  the  shadows. 

The  Chawman  miiarksd  that  he  recently  attended  in  Bamet  a  society  of 
photographic  amatenn  which  met  once  a  week  at  each  other's  houses,  ami  at 
the  beginning  of  ea^  ysar  drew  up  and  iwlnted  a  programme  for  the  whole 
twelve  raootha,  oonsistug  of  a  list  of  snbjects  ibr  competition  during  each 
month.  Ihe  sabiects  wan  adapte<l  to  the  particnlar  season ;  for  instance, 
last  month  the  subjects  wers  birds'  uestn  and  relics,  and  some  of  the  com- 
petition pictnrss  were  rery  good  indeed.  One  of  them  represented  a  nest  in  an 
oM  Ii-ttrr  Inx.  That  which  was  iclected  aa  the  best  was  fW>m  Rtill  life,  ami 
'  wo  (tullM  owls.  In  relation  to  relics,  tlis  bert  pietare  was  that  of 
"  Bar,  as  rebidlt  ia  the  groanda  in  Hertfordshire  of  Mr.  Henx,  the 

At  the  next  m«etia|  of  tbs  Asaoeiatlon,  Thorsday  night,  June  27,  Mr.  A. 
RaiUlon  will  open  a  flisrassiOB  on  J^raetical  Method*  of 
Leiumt. 


r  nicht,  Ju 
of  Testing 


Photoijruphic 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
Jtm  17, — Mr.  Unmphriss  ia  thp  chair. 

Mr.  S.  Quincey  was  elected  a  nicmlKT. 

Photographs  of  Itghtalag  flaabw  taken  in  the  late  storm  were  exhibited  by 
the  meuilwn,  one  (by  Mr.  J.  Tleadway)  in  which  the  ttaah  bad  apparently 
strack  a  tree. 

Disenssiaa  was  rsissd  as  to  the  canae  of  the  different  varieties  of  flash,  bat 
as  daaaile  eoadasiaa  was  coaM  toi 

A  aam|>Ie  of  the  dnaliat-oa  process  was  shown,  and  the  method  of  working 
eipUinol,  the  oae  aakiMlad  kaviac  baaa  taken  from  a  negative  which  waa 
disllgnrsil  by  speto  fteai  ehsatksal*  aavlBg  faeea  accidentally  dropped  on  the 
nlm  ;  bat  in  the  oopy  sbtslasd  by  this  method  no  trace  of  them  was  visible. 

A  new  deteeUve  laaieis  oa  the  acrsw  piiaeiple  was  shown,  which  was 
genefally  approved,  the  aias  bring,  whca  made  la  thiae-sigfat  and  &ve.eight- 
inch  wood  aad  ttted  with  av»-sn>l.aH|narter-iaeh  fbons  leas,  9x7x5  inches. 

Mr.  MabcbaVT  :  How  oaghl  1  to  proceed  to  malu  a  lantern  slide  fhun  a 
balf-plata  negative  I 

Mr.  HiMoocK :  The  hsst  way  is,  if  you  have  an  aalaigiDg  camera,  to  use  that, 
putting  the  negative  to  be  oopieil  whrrv  the  enlargeweut  would  usually  be, 
ami  the  laatefn  slide  in  position  where  for  enhu^ng  yon  would  place  the 
negative  ;  or  with  sa  ontaary  camoa  it  could  be  done  oy  placing  the  negative 
from  which  yoa  deain  to  oUain  the  alide  upside  down  in  a  frame  against  the 
window,  takiaa  care  that  the  Glm  is  inside,  and  then  pUoiag  your  camera 
inside  and  pbotograpbiaa  it  in  tlir  usual  way. 

Mr.  WAUua  stiaad  that  he  liad  latelr  bongbt  some  waxed  paper  cloud 
ncgativea,  which  wars  vary  good,  liut  that  in  printing  there  generally  appeared 
oa  the  print  a  Bomber  of  masy  spots. 

It  wss  soggcstsd  that  this  might  Iw  dne  to  too  much  vaseline  (which  was 
naed  to  maka  then  tnaqarsat)  being  left  ia  the  |>a|>er,  and  he  might  cver- 
eoasc  this  Inr  hssMig  thfla  wry  stron^y  over  s  paralfiu  lamp  or  gas  stove,  or 
a  aafbr  oMM  was  to  plase  them  between  pieces  of  blotting  i«per  and  pass  a 
vary  bot  iron  over  them. 

All  future  meatinga  of  the  North  Middlesex  Club  will  be  held  in  the  Jubilee 
Hall,  Uonway-niad,  next  to  the  Horasey-road  Koilwav  Station  on  the  Midland. 

TIm  next  mrtttng  will  be  on  July  8,  when  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  will 
dsmonstiate  hto  i'Vi"tr"'"  black  prooeas,  aad  will  commence  punctually  at  a 
quarter-pest  eigh£    VUtat*  iavit«<L 

cxivERsmr  ooLi.Kr.E  photographic  society. 

Jt;jll  11,— .Mr.  J.  T.  Leon,  ».•<..,  in  the  chair. 

Paper  nad  by  Hr.  &  8.  Warnill  on  Kxpotura  [this  will  appear  m  a  future 
norabcTw 

A  long  aad  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  paper,  for 
which  the  negatives  taken  by  members  on  the  excursions  affonled  excellent 
materiaL  . 

A  Tfnlutinn  adopthig  the  metric  nystpm,  as  suggested  by  the  Photographic 
Club,  wss  put  to  the  UMetiBg  anil  .  nrnr.1  unsniniousljr. 

At  the  ni-tt  mating  the  "fieasurcr  (I>r.  Plimpton)  will  intnxluce  the  subject 

The  nt\:  (the  Society  wiU  be  to  Elstree,  on  Saturday,  June  ». 
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HOLBORX  CAMERA  CLUE 
Jmn  7.— Mr.  E.  Cunos  demotwtratad  the  method  of  coatinf  dry  plates,  and 
Mdiv  eipUine»l  tho  KUon  of  derelopen  upon  them.     iTie  lecture  was 
•ttanded  by  about  thirty-live  memben. 

JC»1  H.-Mr.  O.  A.  Fwanuw,  RSt,  F.O.8.  (one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Club),  lectured  on  The  CAemutry  nf  Photograph)/,  explaining  the  action  ot 
light,  the  construction  of  leoMC,  the  compoeiUon  of  developers,  what  chemicals 
will  act  together,  tc,  

Jcim  15.— In  spite  of  dull  weather,  eight  membem  visited  Windsor,  as 
uraniad,  and  had  an  agreeable  outing.  .„  ,        ,    , 

nKMognphen  wiU  be  glad  to  know  that  shortly  there  will !«  a  dark  room 
■raOabirfOT  their  use  at  the  CaaUe  Hotel,  Windsor,  as  the  pronrator  iiiteucis 
to  At  one  op  as  soon  ai  the  press  of  work  caused  by  the  Agricultural  bliow  is 

Mean.  C  L.  Yate«,  W.  Turvey,  Alfred  W.  DoUand,  and  Thomas  Fenaughty 
wen  elected  members  of  the  Club, 

» 

HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Joini  IS, — Mr.  Henry  Burton  in  the  chair.  ....  , 

Mr.  FkitoS  Josm  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  made  an  announcement  with  regard 
to  his  editing  a  wriUen  journal  for  the  use  of  niemlwrs  only,  wherein  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Society  could  be  recorded  for  future  reference. 

This  proposition  was  enthusiastically  received  and  carrietl  unanimously. 

An  election  of  new  members  then  took  place  en  bloc. 

Mr.  C  Hoddle,  of  Mare-street,  exhibited  a  neatly  made  camera  constructed 

by  himself.  .  x  j  t     i,- 

The  Chairman  showed  some  very  interesting  photographs  printed  by  hun 
ui)on  Pizzighelli  paper.  It  was  remarked  that  they  were  as  good  prints  as 
could  possibly  be  expected  by  that  process. 

Mr.  Hodges  also  exhibited  some  excellent  12x10  prints  both  on  platinum 
and  silver. 

Dr.  RoLASD  Smith  (who  promised  to  reail  a  paper  at  some  future  time) 
brought  a  very  fine  transparency  taken  on  a  Fry's  Gennan  plate  in  proof  of  liis 
contention  that,  although  he  never  backed  his  plates,  he  was  not  troubled  with 
this  defect  The  subject,  an  interior  of  a  church,  received  one  hour  and  fifty 
minutes  exposure,  and  did  not  show  any  sign  of  the  fault  mentioned. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  Hubert  (Vice-President)  to  read  his 
j>aper  and  give  a  demon.stration  on  7Vk  PlatinoU/pe  Process. 

.Mr.  HlBKRT,  having  read  a  poem  composed  by  liim  for  the  occasion,  explained 
the  process  in  detail,  and  procee<led  with  development  by  the  hot-bath  process. 
He  also  brought  some  samples  of  the  Pizzighelli  paiier,  which,  however,  bore  uo 
comparison  with  the  patented  process. 

A  member  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  print  without  the  indiarubber 
pari 

Mr.  HiTBBllT  replied  that  he  had  occasionally  done  so  witliout  detriment,  but 
thought  it  dangerous  if  the  atmosphere  were  in  a  moist  condition. 

Another  member  questioned  whether  an  ordinary  good  silver  printing  nega- 
tive would  be  suitable. 

Mr.  Hubert  remarked,  though  it  would  be  preferable  to  use  a  slightly  denser 
negative,  it  was  quite  practicable. 

Another  member  asl<ed  whether  the  prints  dried  much  darker. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Hcbkut  said  that  the  additional  density  was  but  slight ;  he 
further  mentioned  that  he  dejirecated  a  gloss  for  platiuotype  prints,  but  would 
recommend  the  use  of  encaustic  paste,  which  im]>arted  a  beautiful  ricliness. 

The  prints  developed  were  m<»tly  recognised  as  local  celebrities,  and  much 
admired.     Mr,  Hubert  then  passed  the  negatives  round  for  inspection. 

The  Chairman  complinienteil  him  upon  his  very  able  demonstration. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  July  13,  when  it  is  hoped  that  another  paper 
will  be  read  by  a  gentleman  of  note  in  the  photographic  world. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
JlTSB  13,— Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  V.  Fothergill,  William  Rowlandson,  and  E.  0.  Fricker  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  exhibited  some  very  fine  pictures  which  he  had  taken  at 
Barmouth  and  Dolgelly. 

The  Hon.  Sscretary  exhibited  the  competitive  prints  re  Chester  excursion, 
the  first  prize  bein^  awarded  to  Captain  Ching,  R.N.,  the  second  to  Mr.  G. 
Latimer,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  Tomkinson. 

Mr.  Kennedy  exhibited  two  half-plate  negatives,  one  developed  with  hydro- 
quinone,  and  the  other  witli  pyro  and  ammonia,  both  of  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  fog.  He  stated  that  several  plates  which  he  had  exposed  lately  turned 
out  the  same  way  after  development. 

Mr.  F.  Evans,  in  replying,  stated  that  he  had  had  similar  results,  and  could 
only  account  for  them  by  the  plates  being  fogged  before  exposure.  Sometimes 
he  found  that  the  slips  of  paper  placed  between  the  plates  by  the  makers 
caused  fog. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Sharps  then  proceeded  to  practically  demonstrate  the  process  of 
Tran^erotype,  during  which  he  transferred  a  lialf-plate  print  by  squeegeeing 
on  to  a  piece  of  opal ;  he  next  floated  a  film,  half-plate  size,  from  the  ptiper 
and  transferred  it  on  to  a  piece  of  opal,  enlarging  the  film  during  the  operation 
to  full-plate  size,  and  showing  at  the  same  time  the  simplicity  of  enlarging  by 
this  process. 

♦ • 

From  Mr.  Kenneth  McK.  Ross,  Hong  Kong,  we  have  received  a  photograph 
of  a  flash  of  lightning  of  transcendant  brilliance  and  dimensions.  It  was 
secured  during  a  severe  thunderstorm  that  passed  over  Hong  Kong  on  the  29tli 
of  April.  Mr.  Ros.1  has  eiiclo.sed  two  extra  coiiies,  with  a  request  that  we  give 
them  to  any  scientific  society  to  whom  w^e  think  they  would  prove  of  interest. 
This  we  have  done. 


tr  CorrMpondcnii  (kould  nmer  wriU  on  both  sidta  of  the  paper. 


DEFECTS  IN  SIDEREAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  happy  to  see,  by  the  number  of  The  British  Johrnai, 
OF  PHOToaRATUV  for  June  14,  1889,  just  received,  that  you  are  discoursing 
therein  on  a  subject  you  are  so  well  qualified  for,  both  chemically  and 
optically,  and  that  you  hold  to  that  dual  origination  of  the  halated  en- 
largement of  the  discs  of  certain  stars  when  photographed  in  certain 
telescopes. 

You  have  indeed  just  received  a  letter  from  a  high  astronomical 
authority,  accusing  the  optical  source  alone  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief,  by  means  nf  light  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  plate  at  some 
other  angle  than  90°.  whereby  your  correspondent  would  explain  ovality 
of  star  images  increasing  to  astigmation.  and  confusion  of  rays  thrown 
towards  the  edge  ot  the  plate,  to  be  then  reflected  still  further  outwards 
as  they  pass  through  the  plate's  substance  diagonally  up  to  the  sensitive 
film  again.  A  trick  of  hght  proposed  to  be  rendered  more  indubitable  by 
silvering  the  back  of  a  plate,  thereby  getting  the  effect  doubled,  and  then 
destroying  it  by  coating  the  backs  of  other  plates  with  light-absorbing 
materials,  such  as  brown-red  pigments,  lampblack,  and  water. 

All  this  is  true  enough  for  camera  plates  of  large  angular  subtense  at 
their  objectives,  and  was  found  very  useful  thirty  years  ago  by  those  who 
employed  that  test  of  patience,  the  tannin  dry  plate  of  the  period.  But 
if  any  astronomers  are  detected  in  the  year  1890  publishing  star  photo- 
graphs sensibly  inaccurate  in  figure  or  place  by  reason  of  either  not  having 
used  80  well-known  a  remedy  against  halation  at  all  angles  as  the  above, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  childishly  attempting  to  photograph  too  broad  a  field 
for  the  lens  to  cover  without  its  breaking  down  in  definition  or  altering  in 
focal  length  towards  the  borders  of  the  plate  to  an  extent  only  too  visible 
to  any  one's  passing  glance,  let  the  justice  of  the  nations  now  assembling 
for  the  star  photography  of  the  whole  heavens  be  executed  ujjon  him  as 
they  will. 

The  particular  optical  cause,  however,  selected  by  your  authority  fo 
denunciation  is  not,  in  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  from  the  observatories, 
ever  allowed  there  to  attain  really  large  dimensions,  whether  the  plates 
have  absorbent  backing  or  not.  So  that  your  first  theory,  the  chemical, 
strikes  me  as  far  the  more  important  of  the  two  difficulties  which  astro- 
nomers are  now  contending  with.  Even  this  one,  too,  they  have  largely  re- 
duced in  dimensions  of  late  years,  for  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
some  of  the  earhest  photographs  made  of  the  nebula  in  Orion  showed 
every  bright  star  included  as  a  huge,  though  faint  globe — a  something 
positively  fearful  to  look  at  and  ponder  over  its  possible  meaning ;  for 
the  effect  was  universal  and  all  over  the  plate,  wherein  the  physiognomy  of 
one  star  differed  from  that  of  any  other  merely  in  the  size  of  its  grey 
globe,  which  followed  very  nearly  the  brightness  of  its  light  as  a  point. 

Wherefore  that  really  appalling  appearance  of  swollen  stars,  or  blown 
bladders,  when  photographed  in  that  day  (by  pure  photography,  too,  be 
it  remembered,  which  is  usually  considered  to  give  out  nothing  but  the 
naked  truth)  was  due,  as  I  ventured  to  hold  at  the  time,  to  the  wet  collo- 
dion, and  the  'particular  sensitising  salts  employed  for  it,  in  that  early 
day — or.  in  fact,  to  your  chemical  explanation.  For  the  rise  of  the  modem 
extra-sensitive  dry  plates,  soon  after  that  epoch,  drove  wet  collodion  ont 
from  all  observatories,  and  then  the  stellar  balloons  in  photographs  quickly 
collapsed  to  far  more  moderate  dimensions.  Not  perfectly  though  to 
points ;  so  that  there  is  still  an  evil  influence  of  pretty  considerable  magni- 
tude to  be  investigated,  and  exorcised  if  possible — firstly,  perhaps,  by 
comparing  dry  plates,  successively  sensitised  by  every  likely  salt  under  the- 
sun,  and  trying  them  on  stars  with  the  same  stellar  instrument ;  and 
then  by  a  httle  further  examination  ot  tho  optics  to  whicii  telescopes  are 
far  more  amenable,  or  in  danger  from,  than  are  either  portable  cameras, 
or  small  glass  plates. 

Should  the  telescopes,  for  instance,  be  dioptrics,  and  achromatised  for 
eye-vision,  the  yellow  rays  ot  a  star  are  brought  up  nicely  to  a  point ; 
but  at  the  very  same  time  the  violet  ones  necessarily  form  a  halo  of  that 
coloured  light,  or  a  residual  and  circular  spectrum,  which  is  in  a 
manner  photographically  bound  to  represent  a  grey  disc  of  light  round 
about  the  star,  if  only  exposed  long  enough ;  while,  if  the  telescope's 
objective  be  achromatised  more  properly  for  the  violet  rays  near  G,  and 
those  rays  be  then  brought  well  up  to  a  point  when  in  focus,  yet  not  only 
will  the  red  and  yellow  rays  be  left  outside,  making  haloes  of  those 
colours,  but  the  invisible  rays  of  the  ultra-violet,  which  have  never  yet 
been  included  in  any  achromatising  formula,  will  be  left  outstanding  at 
their  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  from  their  large  spectral  range  are  pro- 
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iMj  the  chief  delinquents  in  so  sprekding  ontwards  the  light  of  a  bright 
etar  that  no  reiy  taint  one  in  its  immediate  proximit;  in  a  photograph 
is  left  oneitiDgaiahed  by  it. 

Bat  shoold  the  astronomer,  in  dwpeiation  of  ever  completely  coriog  all 
theae  lenticular  diffieoltiea,  attempt  to  cat  the  Oordian  knot  of  their 
entanglements  by  adopting  a  nfleeting  telescope  without  any  lenses, 
and  thereby  obtain  perfect  freedom  from  all  circles  of  differently  dis- 
parMd  light,  rejoicing  instead  in  a  biilliantly  intense  white  point  of  light, 
from  a  white  star,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  field— how  soon  he  cornea 
to^|M»eiat«  that  the  optical  field  for  sharp  definition  with  that  kind  of 
tdaaeope  is  so  violently  curved  to  abort  radios  that  only  a  very  little  of 
it  can  be  ntiliaed  on  a  flat  plate. 

A  mathematical  theory  was  indeed  recently  published  showing  how, 
by  altering  the  figure  of  the  great  •peeolum  from  parabolic  to  elliptical, 
or  to  jost  tha  other  side  of  the  nmpla  and  primitive  spherical,  a  flat  field 
might  be  obtained;  bat  then  with  the  lose  (which  the  talented  author  did 
not  prepare  his  readers  far)  o(  all  (hie  definition  from  every  part  of 
the  field,  central  aa  well  as  eireamferential. — I  am,  yours,  dec, 

Ctora,  BipoH,  June  17, 188».  Puzzi  Sxttb. 


To  the  BDrroB. 

Bn,— Having  read  with  much  inl«net  the  letter  of  Prof.  Morize  on  the 
sabieet  of  Sidenal  Photogrmhy,  aa  also  the  masterly  articles  in  which 
tha  Mme  saMset  is  dealt  with,  both  is  the  current  issue  of  The  BBrrisa 
JosaxAL  or  PHonxiKArirr  and  in  one  a<  tha  iasiiea  of  January,  it  has 
wwuied  to  m«  that  these  ia  on*  asfaet  of  tha  qoeetioa— one  posaible 
«Tpl»natinp  of  the  matter  in  diqpiit*— which  haa  bean  omitted  from  the 
eontrotars^.  The  point  at  iasoa  ia,  I  andersland,  aa  follows:— Why, 
whan  tha  uiagea  of  all  stars  prodaaed  by  a  phoiogtaphie  objective  ate 
Beta  mathamatJeal  pointa,  do  tba  b(i|^Uar  atars  appear  oo  the  developed 
plate  aa  diaea  wboae  diaaietar  daavMMi  with  tba  hiittiiniaa  d  tha  atars  7 
llr.  Train  Taylor  attribotoa  thia  pfcaiwiinnn  apparaotly  to  twoeauses 
one  another:  halation  Cran  the  back  of  tha  pUta,  and  Utend 
of  li«bt  from  ooa  particia  «(  silver  bromide  in  the  emulsion  to 
ProC  Moriia  warns  to  lUak  the  matter  to  be  explained  by 
halatinn  alooa,  (iving  a  aomawhal  elaborate  explanation  of  how  this 
takaa  plaee.  Pro!  Moriaa'a  loMar  ««dd  have  been  still  mora  intarasting 
had  ha  aetnaUy  triad  tha  aaparioMlfc  ha  pronoaaa  and  aowiaonlaatwl  the 
raaalt,  which  bis  poaitian  aa  IIiIwbibii  of  tha  Imperial  Obaerratory, 
Bio  Janeiro,  woold  pcrhapa  bava  latilil  him  to  do.  But  even  before 
we  know  tha  raanlU  o(  tiia  eaparinMrta  he  proposes,  we  may,  I  think, 
conahida  that  bis  hypotheaia  doaa  not  explain  everything. 

Lai  na  eonsidar  one  o(  tha  eaaaa  alone  which  he  handlea— that  of  a 
atarrilnatadesaeUytnthapiaienfadoplieaxisofthaobiaeliva.  Tlie  light 
Itom  Ihia  atar  on  paaaiag  Ihroa^  Mm  obieetiTa  iaraia  a  eone  of  rays, 
whieh,  when  tha  objaetiva  ia  iaaaaaid  te  tha  laH  wartam  of  the  plate, 
I  iu  apex  at  the  point  whara  tha  flnl  aofaee  of  tba  ^ata  inlaraeeU  the 
ie  axis  ;  it  (otxas  a  aeeond  eon*  wheaa  baaa  is  tha  aeeond  aorfaea  of  the 
reileeled  hack,  and  on  intersecting  again  the 


ostie 

plata  tram  whieh 


it  U 


aaaond  surtaoe  gives  rise  to  tlie  diae  in  qoeation.  Now,  from  this  it  would 
fallow,  tni,  that  tba  diae  appaariag  on  tha  negative  woold  increaae  in 
diamalw  tba  tbiekar  tba  piala  aaad ;  aaaondly,  that  iu  size  would  depend 
on  Iba  angle  of  tha  eona  of  laya,  (.«.,  tba  focal  length  of  the  obieetive ; 
and.  thirtlly,  that  tha  aaiaa  Ibiag  oogbt  to  oeeur  with  stars  of  the  vary 
anallaat  maiinitnda,  and  thoogh  the  lUomiaation  of  the  diae  formed  by 
tbair  li^t  might  ba  too  laiat  to  tbow  ondsr  ordinary  circamstancaa.  atiU 
br  aaaplagring  larger  azpoaara  or  a  mora  powerful  developer  ther  would 
nltimalal*  appear  alao  aa  diaea.  Tbaaa  are,  I  think,  eorraet  deductions 
ironi  Prof.  Moriie'a  bypotbaaia.    Do  Ibs7  agree  with  actual  (aeta  ? 

Mr.  Train  Taylor'a  snggasfinn  aaaaa  to  ba  much  nearer  tha  mark,  in- 
aamneb  as  the  lateral  rsdaaliaB  iRNnyetet  to  point  of  the  emulsion  would 
natoraUy  extend  turtbar  tba  mora  atroogly  the  point  from  which  it 
origiaatad  waa  illnminatad  I  do  not,  however,  feel  sora  wfaatbar  the 
flVMBl  eootinuity  of  the  emolsion  ia  saffleianlly  imperfect  to  permit  of 
thia  itMUar  lataral  taflaelion ;  and  tban  there  eomee  ia  tba  laet  that  a 
bodv  wfaiah  ia  ilniowi||uaal  hj  VA%  aaaaUy  only  refleeta  Iboaa  pocliana  of 
tba  light  wbiabaiainactiva  en  haalt 

Majr  not  Iba  tma  explanation  be  aooewhat  as  follows  ?  The  deeom- 
poailion  effeatad  b*  light  en  rilvar  knimide.  or  any  other  chemical  eom- 
poond,  is  nnivataally  eooaidarad  to  be  due  to  a  vibratory  action  set  up 
within  the  mahwilaa  ol  Iba  body  in  question  by  ttie  ondnlatory  motion 
of  the  wavaa  of  light.  Tba  light,  in  bet,  ahakea  the  molecules  apart,  and 
thia  aatiea  iaanaaaa  in  fartrntellN  ht^tiUt  the  light,  i^.,  the  greater 
Iba  iiaflllaili  of  iu  vibnttiona.  Than  aaama  to  be  no  doubt  that  this 
vibntary  action  oacaaionad  in  Iba  partialea  of  silver  bromide  ia  propagated 
Inm  one  particia  to  another  bayond  tba  point  actually  intlaeneed  by  the 
light,  an>l  this  action  will  extend  further  from  tlie  point  of  origin  the 
greater  tho  unplilude  of  vibration  at  tiiat  point,  just  aa  the  widening 
cirelee  in  a  pond  extends  farther  from  the  spot  from  which  a  stone  has 
baaa  inppti  into  U  the  graatac  Iba  bsjghl  tram  which  the  atone  has 


A  pholographieplataakpaaadlolbethmaaaat  behind  aa  objective 
ia  really  being  aobfisetad  to  a  deeompoaing  vibratoiy  action  at  a  number 
«f  poiMU,  bat  It*  amplitode  of  tha  vibiation  varisa  at  theae  poinU  with 


the  brightness  of  the  star.    Is  it  not  natural  that  the  decomposinK  action 


it3  centre  of  origin 


occasioned  thereby  would  extend  the  further  from 
according  as  the  amplitude  of  vibration  at  these  points  ir^eateror  YesT 
and  so  produce  discs  corresponding  iu  size  to  the  brightness  of  the  star? 
—I  am,  yours,  4c.,  b_  jj  Lucas 

8,  Featbentone  Buildings,  JT.C. 
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To  the  Editob. 
-In  an  editorial  under  the  above  heading,  in  the  issue  of  the 
7th  instant,  reference  is  made  to  a  previous  inquiry  of  mine  as  to  the 
neglect  of  the  above  system  of  process  printing.  Therein  the  difficulty  of 
deposiUng  the  copper  on  a  wet  gelatine  relief,  owing  to  the  solvent  action  of 
the  acid  sulphate  of  <»pper  solution,  is  mentioned,  and  the  necessity 
imposed  by  tliis  degradabon  of  much  and  expensive  handwork  on  the 
oopper  pUte  is  justly  pointed  to  as  one  objection  to  the  process. 

The  writer  is  apparently  unaware  that  practically  this  difficulty  was 
avoided  (although  probably  this  fact  has  not  been  published)  by  taking  a 
mould  of  the  reUef  m  a  mixture  of,  I  believe,  lampblack  and  guttapercha 
melted  by  heat,  from  which  a  cast  being  taken,  was  used  as  a  matrix  for 
the  deposition  of  the  oopper  printing  surface. 

Subsequent  experiments  were  made  by  Messrs.  Corelli  Bere  and 
Theophilns  Ward  with  the  object  of  producing  a  gelatine  relief  which 
could  be  safely  used  direct  for  the  electro-deposit.  I  have  been  shown  an 
old  formula-book  bj  the  first-mentioned  gentleman,  in  which  there  are 
some  notes  describing  their  method,  in  which,  after  development  the 
reUef  was  flooded  with  spirit,  subsequently  blotted  off,  and  coated  with 
bronze  pawder,  then  treated  with  a  twenty-five  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  oopper  being  deposited  on  the  silvered  surface.  Prints  by  this 
process  were  saoeeaafoUy  produced,  and  some  photographic  portraits  of 
the  Bciyal  family  wore  axaouted  by  it  for  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who  waa 
much  aatisfied  with  them.  In  the  manuscript-book  above  mentioned  I 
observed  a  further  note  that  the  addiUon  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
albumen  to  the  gelatine  renders  it  free  from  action  of  the  acid  sulphate. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  real  reason  of  the  death  of  these  processes 
was  one  mentioned  in  the  issue  referred  to  herein :  "  That  the  period 
waa  not  then  ripe  for  meehanioal  prooeaaea,"  and  also  the  jealousy  with 
whieh  the  protMaioa  Iben  regarded  them  as  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
regular  trade.  Hekby  E.  Davis. 


£xcf)ange  OTolumn* 

«•  Jfo  eharft  it  mad*  for  iatrntimg  BsBcKamgtt  of.AppanUut  in  tkU  colvmn; 
but  noiuwUlbtiiutrUdimltt  a*  mUdtwmlediid^nitdy  stated.  Those 
u>kotpteifglktw'ntmlnmtnUtu"miftkii^ut^ul"ieilltiter^onutuierstand 
<A«  rtatm  cjtktir  asa-Ofr^iearaiMt, 


Wutod,  iMkir  of  itamssoBiB iaasss  fai  •sahaaae  br  UxMaalatsiiiff aMiient(r(wiuitni; 
f  root  tM  to  Bboat  •Ufy^ehas)  or  other  sppwatas.— Addraai,  Abtist,  30,  Badipolu- 
mad,  rnlham,  Laadaa,  8.W. 


aitBtoets  to  OTorresponlienttf. 

%*  CbswHiaieaiuiu  rtlatitif  to  AdvtrlitmenU  and  general  butineu  affairs 
muM  6s  adrliiwal  fe  "  U.  Oanxwooo  &  Ca,"  2,  Yortntreet,  Covtnt  Garden, 
Lcmian,  W.C 

All  vuUUrt  f&r  Iht  tat  portion  <ff  tAii  Joubvai.,  including  queries  for 
" Anticen"    and    " Kxekanget,"  mutt  be  addretsed  to  "Tail  Editor," 

2,  Vork-tlntl,  Ootrntt  Oardm,  London,  W.C.  Inatlmtion  to  thit  emuret 
deiay.  A'o  notic*  talen  <f/  communieationi  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  gittn.  

rRoTouBAPUs  RaoumiD  :— 
TbooM  PratbaRW,  Brbud.— Om  pliolo§rapk  ef  (k<  Iaf<  Kr.  Simud  Cook,  Profmsor 
^Uoslc 

3.  Bniwnlaa.  K»t«r.— IV«  pM«yr<tplU  4^  Sir  Tlumuu  AcXani. 

MlM  U.  Carrie,  Alraifonl.—  Tim  pkolagrapkj  0/  T<u  iTmorial  C%«(a  <n  Winehetlo- 
CalUinl.    OiUf}iM»pafhmXitUi"ThtBMTLimd:' 

W.  B.  S.— See  our  "  EditorUl  Tsbls"  notioea  in  this  number. 

C'ul.  J.  B.  AXTorr  (Qaabec).— See  article  00  the  subject  in  present  number. 

Cacstic— In  answer  last  week,  instead  of  "acid  caustic  iiotash"  read  "and 

cauatic  potuh." 
B.  C.  D.— So  Cm-  as  we  are  aware,  paper  specially  prepared  for  Woodburytjiio 

printiug  is  not  so  article  of  comiiu-ree  in  Euglanu. 
Dr.  W.  KloHAlii  for  iiirorra«tion  respecting  Coventry's  plate-coating 

machine,  des.  ;  Aijiaxac  for  1887,  page  277. 

F.  ^    —    '•'■■".  will. — iii:ittcntion  to  our  plain   instnictions  respecting  such 

I'  Tin  is  almOMt  invariably  attended  by  delay.    Bead  the  notice  at 

lit    "Jumn. 
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X  X.-Y<m  wflJ  Bml  formal,  far  tedndn.  igenU  on  p.ge  MSofthe  Almanac 
tor  18801  .ad  on  pi««  WW  of  that  forth*  oBrtait  y«r.  Both  of  these  are 
ifaaptoaadfood. 

D  VcFnMOx  -Tho  b«rt  neg»Uve  wnUh  which  c»n  be  applied  to  the  nm- 
thr.  whSTi.  cid  U  on.  of^luninw  ud  b«ixole-.bout  thirty  grains  of  tie 
itsia  to  th*  ounce  of  lolTent. 

IUadib  H...M  TH«  F««.-Wo  ire  r«miert«d  to  ask  yon  to  write  to  MMsra. 
KU.  IVrkin.  ft  SoMi,  Seafoid-ttreei.  King'.  Cro«,  from  whom  detailed 
I«rtic«l»r«  of  their  me»n»  of  producing  oold  may  be  obtainwl. 

E.  C.  Mat. -There  U  rather  nwaw  difficulty  in  stripping  when  liy.lroquinone  is 
OM.I:  but  the  difficulty  may  »«  o»en»me  by  i"""?^"? '^t.rTfter  the 
dUnte  hydrochloric  acid-tlilrty  minima  or  so  to  the  pint  of  water-after  the 
negatlre  i*  deTelope<l. 

Vioxnrt  write.  :  "Will  yon  please  inform  me,  through  the  "'.^i"™  "^  7°" 
'  An«wer.  to  CorreaponJents,-  the  way  to  prodnce  vipiettes  with  dark  b«ck- 
ground.  inrtead  of  White  on«  f-SeJeral  metho.U  of  pro.Iuciiig  this  kind  of 
picture  wiU  be  found  in  a  leading  artide  on  |«ge  465  of  our  last  volume. 

BICHROXATI-No  work  on  ceramic  photography  ha.s  been  P""'-*'*' »/, '*'/ 
yean.  The  last  wa.  a  nnall  manual  by  J.  Solomon,  22,  Red  Lion-square, 
Holbom,  lontton,  which  contain,  much  practical  information  It  is  quite 
poMiUe  to  UM  gelatine  inrtead  of  coUoiiion  as  a  foundation  for  the  image. 

GWKXT.— We  do  not  know  of  any  lens  which,  having  such  a  focus  and  working 
with  Mch  an  apertui*  aa  yours,  will  work  any  better  than  it  "i  ou  inight 
try  rame  of  the  Smented  rapid  doublets  but  their  aperture  would  be  smaller 
than  that  with  which  yon  are  working,  and  hence  their  action  would  be 
slower. 

S.  Wabreli.— Yon  are  a  little  mixed  between  the  two  processes.  In  the 
collotype  pioceM  it  is  a  fatty  ink  that  is  used,  and  in  the  W  oodburytype 
the  gelatinous  one.  The  printing  in  the  former  is  done  from  a  gelatine  him, 
and  in  the  Utter  from  the  leaden  mould.  The  above  clears  away  the 
myat^ry. 

Dot.— If  von  are  sure  that  the  dark  slide,  are  in  register  with  the  focussing 
screen— and  the  fact  that  all  your  other  lenses  yield  shar])  negatives  with  the 
ume  camera  goes  to  prove  that  they  are— you  should  certainly  return  the 
lens  to  the  one  who  supplied  it  Clearly  its  optical  and  chemical  foci  are  not 
coincident 

A.  Rbid  complains  of  yellow  stains  on  some  of  his  bromide  prints,  and  sends 
us  an  eramplc— The  stains  are  undoubtedly  due  to  imperfect  fixation— too 
short  an  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath,  or  the  solution  too  weak.  The 
stability  of  bromide  pictures  is  too  frequently  jeopardised  from  want  of  care 
in  thi.  direction. 

J.  Wright.- The  want  of  sharpness  in  the  pictures  sent  is  not  due  to  the 
shutter  jarring  the  camera,  but  from  the  movement  of  the  objects  themselves. 

I  All  tin  stationary  objects  are  sharply  defined,  but  it  is  the  moving  ones  only 
that  are  blurred.  The  shutter  is  not  rapid  enough  for  such  work  unless  it 
can  be  made  to  act  quicker. 

A  CoujiTBT  Professional.— You  are  quite  right  when  you  .say  that  the  prices 
cbarsed  by  some  photographers  for  portraits  are  far  too  low ;  but  we  fail  to 
M«  that  this  is  a  question  that  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  charge  what  he 
choose,  for  his  work,  and  no  law  or  power  can  compel  him  to  charge  more. 

H.  A.  H.  HtTCHfNSOX. — 1.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the 
fixing  bath  is  not  very  im]>ortant ;  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint 
will  answer. — 2.  Probably  you  have  used  too  much  bromide  in  the  hydro- 
qniuone  developer,  hence  the  hardness. — 3.  You  would  do  better  to  keep  to 
the  formula ;  the  omissions  you  have  made  will  nccount  for  the  yellowness. 

J.  W.  L. — 1.  We  consider  the  camera  named  to  Ije  reliable  and  efficient ;  we 
My  this  after  having  had  considerable  experience  with  it— 2.  Quite  suitable 
for  street  scenes. — 8.  No  finder,  and,  in  our  estimation,  not  necessary. — 
4.  Any  lens  will  do  for  rapid  work  that  has  a  nio<lerately  large  aperture.  In 
bright  weather  one  bearing  a  stop  equal  to  /-15  will  take  views  with  great 
rapidity. 

A.  S.— 1.  If  the  silver  is  not  precipitated  from  the  old  fixing  baths  by  "liver 
of  sulphur"  it  shows  that  tne  latter  is  at  fault ;  probably  it  is  decomposed 
by  keeping.  Sulphide  of  potassium  quickly  decomposes  unless  carefully 
protected  from  the  atmosphere  in  well-secured  tiottles.- 2.  Citrate  of  .soda  is 
formed,  which  does  not  retard  the  action  of  the  toning  solution  so  much  as 
citric  acid  would  do. 

W.  Cavk.— Your  idea  to  use  a  long-focus  lens  so  as  to  secure  good  covering 
power  with  a  large  aperture  is  very  good,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
long-focus  lens  employed  on  a  small  plate  means  a  very  narrow  angle  of 
view.  A  Mven-and-a-half-inch  focus  lens  on  a  quartei^plate  detective  camera 
will  include  only  a  very  limited  angle — far  less  than  is  usually  obtained  with 
this  class  of  apparatus. 

F.  W.  Morgan.- We  have  not  time  to  make  such  an  examination  of  the  card- 
board as  would  be  necessary  ;  any  analytic  chemist  will  do  so  for  you.  You 
can,  however,  arrive  at  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  its  suitableness  for  silver 
prints  by  steeping  it  in  water,  blotting  it  off,  and  then  pre.ssing  it  in  close 
contact  with  the  face  of  an  unmounted  print  for  a  few  days,  afterwards 
noting  if  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  print 

Bkx  write. :  "  I  want  to  make  some  enlai^ments,  about  17  x  21 ;  I  have  made 
some  trays  in  wood  covered  with  mackintosh  ;  will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I 
can  put  iron,  acid,  hypo,  &c,  in  these  without  danger  to  the  paper  ?  I  find 
the  price  of  glass  here  (Bex,  Svritnerland)  prohibitive.  How  can  I  make  a 
negative  printable  that  has  stains  (from  paper  getting  wet)  completely 
through  the  film?" — The  mackintosh  will  not  act  injuriously.  If  the 
.tains  are  merely  superficial,  try  Mr.  W'erge's  panacea  given  in  a  recent 
number. 


W.  Shawcross. — We  cannot  speak  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  prints,  so,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  beauty  rather  than  any  enhanced  degree  of  peniianence 
forms  the  claim  for  consideration.     You  are  correct  in  your  hypothesis. 

G.  J.  W.  writes  as  follows :  "A  customer  left  a  water-colour  drawing  with  me 
to  copy  ;  unfortunately,  a  drop  from  an  oil  can  has  fallen  upon  it  and  made 
the  paper  at  that  part  nearly  transparent  Is  there  any  means  of  extracting 
the  grea.se  without  injuring  the  colours  !" — Tlie  best  ]>!an  will  be  to  moisten 
the  grrase  spot  with  clean  benzole  and  then  dry  with  blotting  )>apcr.  By 
repeating  this  operation  several  times,  botli  back  and  front,  the  grease  may 
be  taken  out  without  injury  to  the  water  colour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  both  the  benzole  and  the  blotting  paper  must  be  scrupulously 
clean. 

Romeo  says  he  fails  completely  in  carbon  printing,  for,  "after  sensitising  and 
drying  the  tissue,  although  it  is  u.scd  on  the  following  day,  it  wiil  not  wash 
away  in  the  warm  water,  and  sometimes  the  tissue  will  not  hold  on  to  the 
support,  but  comes  olf  directly  it  is  put  into  the  warm  bath.  The  tissue  is 
sensitised  in  a  bath  of  one  ounce  of  liicliromate  of  potash  and  twenty  minims 
of  ammonia  in  thirty  ounces  of  water  for  three  minutes,  then  hung  up  in  a 
dark  room,  where  it  dries  in  about  six  hours.  A  friend  suggested  that  a 
piece  of  the  unexposed  tissue  should  bo  tried  in  wanii  water,  but  it  would 
not  dissolve." — It  is  clear  that  the  tissue  is  insoluble,  though  if  it  be  sensi- 
tised and  dried  under  the  conditions  stated  the  difficulty  is  not  easily 
accounted  for.  We  should  advise  that  the  tissue  be  tested  for  solubility  in 
warm  water  before  sensitising,  and  if  it  is  all  right,  then  the  trouble  may  be 
assumed  to  arise  from  the  after  operations,  though  this  does  not  necessarily 
follow. 


Photographic  SocnsTY  ok  Great  Bkitain.— Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
June  25,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East 

Photo-micrographs. — Among  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  fa.«cinating 
dep.artment  of  our  art  is  Mr.  George  H.  Slight,  who  has  sent  us  several 
examples,  .showing  his  progress  in  tliis  direction.  The.se  include  scales  from 
the  wings  of  moths  of  the  less-known  variety  of  these  pretty  pests,  skin  of 
human  scalp,  a  section  of  iJendrvbii'm,  transverse  section  of  ovary  of  poppy, 
and  anchors  and  plates  of  Synapta  dir/itata.  We  have  to  compliment  Mr. 
Slight  upon  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

New  Style  of  Mount. — Messrs,  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Bradford,  have  sent  us 
a  new  style  of  mount  introduced  by  them.  The  board  is  extra  thick,  and  in 
the  liack  layer  of  which  it  is  composed  is  cut  a  slip  which  may  either  lie  down 
flat,  sunk  as  it  is  in  the  mount,  or  be  Ijent  out  to  serve  as  a  supporting  stmt 
when  it  is  desired  to  place  the  picture  erect  The  pretty  photograph  which 
adorns  this  really  excellent  mount  is  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  "Photographer  to 
the  Archieological  Section  of  the  Birmiii^'haiu  Institute,"  and  the  "  Arcbaiology  " 
here  depicted  is— a  handsome  young  lady  !  0  Mr.  Baker,  how  can  you  be  so 
ungallant  ?  It  is  termed  the  Autos  mount,  aud  has  burnished  gold  bevelled 
edges. 

Photopel. — When  we  wrote  concerning  these  useful  pellets  last  week  we  did 
so  on  the  a.ssumption  that  they  were  composed  of  pyrogallic  acid  with  which 
had  been  compressed  some  of  the  other  ingredients  which  go  towards  foiniing 
a  perfect  developing  compound.  We  are  reminded  by  Messrs.  Wyleys  &  Co. 
(although  we  had  previously  made  the  discovery  ourselves)  that  the  pellets 
have  hydroquinone  as  a  base,  associated  with  restrainers  and  other  substauces. 
Pyrogallol,  they  tell  us,  has  been  supplied  in  tablet  form  before  now,  a  fact  of 
which  we  are  well  aware  from  having  been  the  first  to  publish  elsewhere  this 
useful  application  by  Dr.  George  Sinclair  of  the  compressed  pellet  idea  to 
photographic  purposes.  This,  as  Messrs.  Wyleys  &  Co.  say,  is  the  first  time 
two  or  more  substances  have  been  compressed  in  pellet  fonn  for  photographic 
use  as  a  developer,  and  we  learn  that  the  idea  forms  the  subject  of  a  patent  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Jones,  F.C.S. 

Fire  in  Derby. — A  Studio  Burnt  down. — About  half-pa-st  eight  on  Tuesday 
morning  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  photographic  studio  of  Mr.  William  Ethelbert 
Henry,  St.  Peter's-street,  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Swift. 
Alxiut  an  hour's  h,ird  woi  k  by  the  fire  brigade  sufficed  to  subdue  the  flames, 
but  not  before  the  studio  was  completely  gutted.  The  building,  which  stands 
at  the  rear  of  a  number  of  shops  in  St.  Peter's-street  facing  the  spot,  was  glass- 
roofed,  and  its  contents  proved  to  be  of  a  very  inflammable  nature.  The  cause 
of  the  outbreak  is  at  present  unknomi,  but,  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Henry's  assistant,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  on  the  premises  at  eight  o'clock 
for  the  purpo.se  of  taking  the  photographs  of  two  ladles,  and  whilst  in  the  dark 
room  he  struck  a  match.  He  afterwards  left  the  premises  for  a  short  time, 
and  returned  to  find  them  in  flames.  Mr.  Henry  was  at  the  time  in  Torquay, 
aud  it  is,  therefore,  not  known  whether  the  stock  was  insured,  but  in  any  case 
the  damage  is  sure  to  be  very  considerable,  a  large  number  of  negatives  being 
destroyed  or  spoilt  by  the  water.  The  exact  amount  of  the  damage  done,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
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TONING  BY  A  BRUSH. 

f.,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  bnre  beoome  photographers  since 

'<luction  of  gelatine  platea  nay  not  be  aware  that  the 

..ent  of  a  negative  used  to  be  affected,  not  in  a  dish,  as 

pnM:tiscd,  but  by  holding  the  plate  lietwecn  finger  and 

rob  and  pouring  orcr  the  suriaoe  aBOogh  f>f  the  developing 

•olution  to  wet  the  surface  and  fonn  a  layer  over  the  film ; 

and  with  wet  collodion  platca  snob  m  still  by  preference  the 

method  adopted. 

The  tooing  of  paper  prints,  too,  ia  iBvariitbly  carried  on  in  a 
dish,  and  for  many  reasons  it  is  undoobteilly  the  best  way  by 
which  to  effect  the  deaired  end. 

Still  there  are  circumstances  eaaily  enough  conceivable 
under  which  it  might  prove  deairabla  not  to  waste  upon  the 
toning  of,  perfaapa,  a  single  print  any  mora  gold  or  platiiiiini 
solution  than  can  be  avoided.  To  such  the  method  of  apply- 
ing the  toning  solution  to  the  print  by  means  of  a  brush  will 
pr>ra  aoeeptable,  and  it  is  here  only  recommended  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  him  wito,  having  only  one  or  two  prints  to  tone, 
hesitates  upon  the  doatimblenaa  of  'n*'''"g  up  for  that  special 
requirement  enoogfa  toning  bath  to  aarra  for  a  dozen  more. 

While  writing,  we  have  before  ua  a  cabiiw t  |>lintograph,  well 

tonoi  to  the  edges,  which  was  treated  in  the  following  manner: 

After  being  removed  from  the  printing  frame  it  was  placed  in 

water  and  subjected  to  three  ohangea  in  order  to  remove  most 

of  the  nitrate  of  sOver.     A  dean  pieee  of  paper  about  the  size 

■  lie  print  waa  then  made  wet  and  sprrad  out  upon  a  gloM 

<■,  and  upon  tlua  the  print  waa  laid,  face  up.     A  watch 

1  having  been  neariy  filled  with  water,  previously  rendered 

oii^iiUy  alkaline  with  sodium  carbeoate,  one  drop  of  a  rather 

attcnnated  solution  of  chloride  of  gM  was  adde<l,  and  by 

ina  of  a  camel's  hair  bniah  this  was  api>licd  tu  the  print, 

•'  being  taken  to  apply  it  uniformly. 

The  toning  actioo  quickly  commenced  and  waa  allowed  to 

proceed  to  a  dark  purple,  after  which  the  proof  was  rinsed  and 

tranrferred  to  the  hypo  fixing  liath.     There  being  still  some  of 

gold  solution  left  in  the  watch  glass,  a  second  print  and 

only  other  one  ptcparad  for  the  experiment  was  treated  in 

manner  and  with  similar  results.     Althou^rh  this  trial  waa 

:•'  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 

-    brash  or  a   Blanchard's  brush   would   answer  the 

.■••^f  as  well,  if  not  better.     The  furmer  of  these  was  in 

eariy   days   of   photogrft|diy    much   used   for  spreading 

Auiutioiis  on  paper  on  which  n^gativea  were  then  taken. 

It  coiiaiata  of  a  piece  of  thin  glass  tube  uf  a  diameter  some- 

'  t  exceeding  that  of  a  commco  penciL     Measuring  two  in  our 

^easign,  we  find  one  to  be  cue  centiiaetro  and  the  other  two 

timetns,  or  three-dgbtha  and  six<^htha  of  an  inch  reitpec- 


tively.  Into  one  end  of  this  is  drawn,  by  mcaus  of  a  bit  of 
string,  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  a  moderately  large  head  or  bunch 
of  the  cotton  being  allowed  to  remain  outside  the  end  of  this 
cxtemi)orise<l  brush.  Instead  of  a  string  for  drawing  the  wool 
a  sufficient  distance  up  the  tubular  handle,  one  of  ours  has  a 
silver  wire  with  a  hook  at  the  lower  end  and  a  loop  at  the 
upper  end. 

The  Blanchard  brush  consists  of  a  simple  strip  of  glass  cut 
to  any  width  desirable  for  the  special  purpose  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied,  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  Canton  flannel  or 
swansdown  being  then  bent  over  the  end  and  secured  iu  its 
place  by  an  indiarubber  band. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE 
A  coRRESPON'DEN'T  in  another  ]xirtion  of  our  columns  raises  a 
question  of  very  considerable  iu)i>ortance  which  wo  are  sur- 
prised not  to  have  had  brought  forward  before.  It  is  the 
question  of  re8{>onsibility  for  pictures  damaged  in  transit 
through  or  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Post  office  officials.  Is 
tlie  sender  to  suffer  the  loss,  the  receiver,  or  the  Post  Office 
itself  t  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  act  us  consulting  solicitors  in 
the  matter,  but  a  few  points  that  have  on  previous  occasions 
been  brought  before  us  may  with  advantage  be  here  alluded 
to.  Our  i>resent  purpose  is  less  to  settle  a  question  that  is  iu 
a  lawyer's  province  to  deal  with  than  to  show  how  a  plioto- 
grapher  may  help  himself.  It  may  \>e  taken  as  an  axiom  that 
in  all  cases  where  professional  photography  comes  iu  question 
it  is  always  better  to  suffer  a  little  loss  than  to  raise  a 
diaciission  that  will  tend  to  personal  discomfiture :  so  tliat, 
though  it  might  be  well  to  know  how  the  "  law  of  t)ie  laud  " 
would  treat  such  questions,  the  less  frequently  it  is  appealed 
to  the  better. 

As  regards  the  Post  OflSce  itself,  its  resjKinsibility  is  clearly 
defined  in  the  I'ott-ofiee  Guide,  published  quarterly,  and  also, 
sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  little  penny  book 
purchasable  at  any  poet  office  iu  the  kingdom.  For  anything 
sent  by  letter  post  the  Office  iloes  not  hold  itself  responsible  at 
all.  By  registered  letter  it  does  now  to  a  limited  extent, 
though  a  short  time  ago,  quite  contrary  to  the  prevailing  idea, 
the  registration  of  a  letter  gave  no  power  to  gain  damages  for 
its  loss,  it  only  insured  extra  care  being  taken  of  it  during  all 
its  journeys  from  sender  to  receiver.  Registration  now  iu 
effect  insures  a  packet  so  sent  in  addition  to  this  insuring 
of  special  care  being  taken.  Next  we  have  the  Parcel  Post,  by 
which,  at  what  is  practically  a  booking  charge  of  tlirce  half- 
pence, in  addition  to  three  halfpence  per  jwiuid  weight  as  a 
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carriage  rate,  parook  can  be  sent  anj-where  in  the  country; 
aud,  farther,  by  paying  one  penny  extra,  ciin  be  insured  for 
five  pounds,  or  ten  pounds  wlien  twopence  is  paid.  Here, 
again,  error  is  often  made ;  when  tlie  parcel  is  not  over  the 
value  of  two  pounds  the  money  paid  to  the  Office  for  the 
carriage  acts  as  an  insurance  premium  also.  This  is  not 
sufficiently  bonie  in  mind  either  by  the  public  in  general  or 
the  photographer  in  partictilar.  AVhen  we  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  is  to  pay  when  the  Post  Office  cannot  be  brought 
in  as  liable,  we  come  at  once  to  the  solicitor's  province,  and  we 
are  face  to  face  with  technicalities.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  more  obli^'ing  a  photographer  is  in  packing  up  and  sending 
otr  all  his  pictures  post  free,  the  grenter  is  the  probability  of 
bis  having  to  pay  if  damage  is  done.  If  no  one,  for  instance, 
sent  j)hotograph8  by  post  unless  when  he  was  specifically  re- 
quested so  to  despatch  them,  the  person  who  orders  the  pic- 
tures is  incontestably  liable.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  establishment  to  send  out  post  free  all  cartes, 
cabinets,  ic,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  who  had  to 
I)ay  for  damages  would  be  settled,  not  broadly  on  its  apparent 
merits,  but  by  some  technical  point  turning  almost  upon  a 
quibble  of  words  as  to  what  was  said  about  the  matter  at  the 
time  the  pictures  were  ordered. 

Dwellers  in  the  metropolis  will  feel  little  concern  about  the 
matter,  but  when  it  comes  to  photographs  sent  out  of  town  to 
the  country,  or  from  any  studio  in  the  kingdom  to  another 
point  reached  by  rail  being  irretrievably  damaged,  every  one 
■would  be  on  the  alert.  In  some  directions,  to  our  positive 
knowledge,  there  is  more  danger  than  others ;  in  those  neigh- 
bourhoods, in  fact,  where  the  mail  train  does  not  stop  to  pick 
up  or  drop  the  letter  bag,  but  does  it  all  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance,  which  causes  the  bags  to  be  received 
into  a  network  attached  to  the  train  or  to  throw  them  out  in  a 
similar  manner,  damaged  pictures  are  certain  to  follow.  If  a 
packet  containing,  say,  a  dozen  cabinets^strong  stout  card — 
enclosed  in  a  bag  or  case  should  happen  to  be  in  a  prominent 
position  when  the  letter  bag  drops  upon  the  netting,  a  force  of 
many  hundredweights  is  applied,  and  the  cardboards  will  give 
way.  Large  numbers  of  pictures  damaged  in  this  manner  have 
been  brought  before  us,  and  the  senders  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  reparation  for  their  loss  from  the  Office.  We 
strongly  recommend  every  photographer  who  has  to  send 
pictures  in  such  directions  either  to  take  care  to  have  re- 
sponsibility repudiated,  or  better  to  send  by  Parcels  Post,  the 
postal  fee  for  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  an  insurance  of  itself. 

We  would  draw  special  attention  to  negatives.  We  have 
been  informed  by  a  Post-office  official  that  the  demands  for 
compensation  have  been  so  great  for  loss  of  negatives  that  the 
office  will  decline  to  make  good  the  loss  if  tlie  parcel  bear  no 
outward  mark  or  marks  suggestive  of  misuse.  We  would 
specially  call  attention  to  the  clause  that  the  making  good  of  a 
loss  is  not  a  right,  but  a  special  "  act  of  grace." 

Finally,  let  us  caution  our  readers  when  they  are  sending 
pictures  to  see  that  they  are  properly  protected  and  secured 
No  single  photograph  shotild  be  sent  in  a  letter,  for  the  stamp 
of  the  sorter  comes  down  with  such  weight  that  a  sheet  or  two 
of  paper  is  no  protection  whatever.  We  should  think  that 
annually  there  must  be  tens  of  thousands  of  pictures  so  injured. 
To  sum  up.  If  photographs  be  carefully  packed  and  protected, 
and  sent  by  Parcels  Post,  when  travelling  along  a  line  on  which 
the  special  apparatus  is  used,  or  in  any  case  where  special  care 
is  wished  for,  we  believe  that  the  losses  would  be  so  few  that 
there  would  never  be  a  chance  of  a  discussion  being  initiated. 


PYROGALLIC  AND  HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPMENT* 
The  steady  everyday  experience  of  the  past  few  months  with 
hydroquinone  seems  to  l)e  gradually  tending  in  all  directions  to 
a  better  and  truer  recognition  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
old  and  new  systems  tlian  previously  existed.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  were  formerly  met  with  statements  amounting  to 
utter  condemnation  of  hydroquinone;  on  the  other,  to  such 
fulsome  praise  of  its  good  qualities  that  one  was  inclined  to 
wonder  wliy  or  how  the  world  generally  had  tolemted  pyro  for 
so  many  years,  after  the  first  mention  of  hydroquinone  as  a 
rival. 

There  is  certainly  at  the  present  time  every  evidence  of  %. 
disposition  to  view  the  relative  merits  of  pyro  and  hydroquinone 
from  a  more  judicial  standpoint  than  was  the  case  twelve 
mouths  back.  This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  neww 
agent  has  been  carefully  studied  by  itself,  as  well  as  in  cwa- 
parison  with  pyro;  or,  in  other  words,  its  action  has  been 
investigated  in  conjunction  with  different  alkalies  and  under  all 
circumstances  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  result 
from  it,  instead  of,  as  was  at  first  the  practice,  pitting  it  against 
pyro  under  identical  conditions.  It  has  thus  come  to  be 
recognised  that  the  two  substances  require  to  be  handled  quit« 
differently  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  that  when 
so  employed  each  has  its  good  points — points  which  for  some 
puqwse  or  purposes  render  it  preferable  to  its  rival — while 
neither  can  be  said  absolutely'  to  be  the  better  for  all  purposes. 
In  fact,  pyro  will  retain  its  place  in  the  photographic  laboratory, 
while  hydroquinone,  which  lias  already  obtained  a  good  footing, 
will,  undoubtedly,  continue  to  improve  its  position. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  variation  in  the  mode  of  using 
the  now  agent  has  been  the  substitution  of  the  fixed  caustic 
alkalies  for  the  carbonates  originally  employed  in  conjunction 
with  it.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  matter,  and  re- 
cognises in  the  most  unmistakable  form  its  difference  from 
pj'ro,  since  the  latter  has  been  proved  to  be  practically  un- 
usable with  caustic  alkalies  except  ammonia.  So  far  as  the 
carbonates  are  concerned  it  has  long  been  recognised  that  they 
are  perfectly  available  for  use  with  pyro,  though  it  has  been 
only  in  recent  years  that  they  have  secured  any  great  degi'ee 
of  popularity.  Ammonia  solution,  on  the  contrary,  which 
has  been  from  the  earliest  days  of  alkaline  development  the 
fivvourite,  if  not  the  only  form  of  alkali  in  practical  use,  was 
from  the  introduction  of  hydroquinone  recognised  as  producing 
with  the  new  agent  results  inferior  to  those  obtainable  with 
the  carbonates,  and  without  doubt  it  was  due  to  the  persistent 
ignoring  of  this  fact,  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  earlier 
obsei'vei-s,  that  hydroquinone  for  a  long  time  obtained  such 
scant  recognition. 

But  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potash,  the  slowness  of  development  of  hydroquinone  caused  it 
to  be  held  at  a  distance  by  many  workers,  who,  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  preferred  its  results  to  those  obtained 
■with  pyro.  Tlie  addition  of  bromide,  too,  though  in  a  great 
measure  superfluous,  was  persisted  in,  and  added  still  further 
to  the  slowing  of  development,  so  that  from  one  cause  or 
another  the  general  adoption  of  hydroquinone  appeared,  to  say 
the  least,  inij)robable. 

By  the  introduction  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  in  place  of  the 
carbonates,  however,  an  entire  change  was  effected.  Not  only 
was  the  initial  energy  of  the  developer  increased,  but  the 
employment  of  bromide  by  those  who  prefer  or  insist  on  it 
was  rendered  possible  without  increasing  the  time  occupied 
in  development  any  more  than  would  be  the  case  iu  using 
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pyro.  And  add  to  this,  the  character  of  the  image  produced 
and  the  control  over  the  actiou  of  the  solution  were  in  every 
way  improved.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  the  substitution 
of  the  caustic  alkalies  placed  bydroquinone  very  nearly  on  the 
aame  footing  aa  pyro  so  far  as  energy  is  concerned,  with  the 
advantage  of  greater  cleanliness  in  working.  But  pyro,  with- 
out doabt,  remains  the  more  vigorooa  agent,  is  more  plastic,  if 
we  may  nse  the  term,  in  its  action,  or  more  under  control, 
especially  in  caaes  of  under  exposure,  and  certainly  offers  far 
greater  facilities  for  modifying  the  colour  and  general  character 
of  the  image  than  is  poosible  with  bydroquinone. 

The  latter,  however,  poMesaes  one  feature  which  is  of  the 
greatest  value  under  some  circumstances,  namely,  its  latitude 
in  the  matter  of  the  quantity  of  alkali  that  may  be  added 
without  producing  fog.  This  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
a  recommendation  in  favour  of  bydroquinone  in  cases  of  under 
ezpoaure,  but  such  is  not  so ;  "  thus  far  and  no  further " 
appean  to  be  the  motto  of  bydroquinone  with  a  given  ex|)osure, 
DO  matter  how  the  alkali  may  be  inoreascd.  But  when  it  is  a 
question  of  producing  density  or  Tigour  of  image  on  a  film 
ordinarily  de6cient  in  that  respect,  hydroquinone  possesses 
distinct  advantages  over  pyro,  in  that  it  permits  an  almost 
tmlimited  quantity  of  alkali  to  be  oeed.  But  the  treatment 
must  not  be  applied  in  the  aame  maBiier  as  with  pyro,  that  is, 
in  a  gradual  manner,  or  by  sncceanve  additions  of  alkali. 
Curiously  enough,  this  style  of  procedure,  after  a  certain  point 
is  mehed,  eeases  to  have  any  ellSMt  whatever  with  bydro- 
quinone, though  with  pjTo  it  is  the  only  effective  mode  of 
wo«king,  unices  the  exposure  and  erery  circumstance  have 
been  accurately  ganged.  The  only  plan  to  follow  is  to 
commence  development  with  the  full  or  almost  the  tall 
strength  of  alkali  intended  to  be  uae<l,  and  this  may  be 
accompenied  where  special  deoai^  is  rcquirc<l  by  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  hydroqainone.  Tbongh  restraining  bromide 
is  entirely  vnneetuarjf  under  nonul  circumstances  when 
employing  ordinary  proportions  of  eaaatic  alkali,  and  actually 
detrimental  in  conjunction  with  the  esrbonates,  it  should  never 
be  omitted  when  the  proportion  of  alkali  is  pushed  to  the 
extreme.  As  already  stated,  the  marked  "slowing"  action 
prxxlnced  when  the  carbonates  are  used  does  not  occur  when 
the  alkaline  hydrates  are  substituted,  and  the  restrainer  con — 
nay,  must — be  used  without  disadvantage. 

In  summing  up  the  lespeotiTB  adTsntagea  of  the  rival  de- 
velopers, so  far  as  negative  work  k  oonoemed,  the  balance  is 
diffimlt  to  strike,  but,  perhaps,  is  in  favour  of  pyro.  This, 
without  doubt,  offers  greater  power  in  bringing  up  detail  in  an 
under-exposed  picttire  than  hydroc]aiiioDe,  which,  however  long 
applied,  appears  incapable  of  passing  a  certain  point,  no  matter 
what  quantity  of  alkali  may  be  osied.  So  far  as  mere  clean- 
liness of  working  and  freedom  (Wnb  stain  are  concerned,  there  is 
now  fortunately  little  really  to  dtOM  between  the  two  if  properly 
used,  so  that  in  striking  the  balanee,  the  leaning  towards  lati- 
t'ule  in  development  seems  to  tnm  the  scale  in  favour  of  pyro. 

It  has  been  stated — but  with  a  marrellous  want  of  thought 
or  of  knowledge,  it  seems  to  us — that  bydn>quinone  is  ih* 
developer  for  trmnsparenciea,  but  not  for  negatives.  So  for  aa 
transparencies  are  (ibnccmed  it  is  certainly  capable  of  producing 
beautifully  clean  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  images,  of 
practically  only  one  tone  however,  namely,  black,  or  ahades 
thereof.  Pyro,  on  the  other  hand,  is  oiqwble  of  producing  the 
■sme  cleanness  and  quality  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
variety  of  t<>ne,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  extra  control  in  de- 
velopment, turns  the  scale  again,  we  think,  in  its  favour. 


If  the  statement  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  had 
been  applied  to  hydrotjuiuone  iu  conjunction  with  paper  positives 
we  should  have  been  prepared  to  fully  endorce  it,  for  here,  we 
think,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  decided  advantage,  and  no  small 
one,  exists.  In  colour,  in  cleanliness  of  working,  in  gradation, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  essential  to  the  production  of  a  good  print 
hydroquinone  is  far  and  away  superior  to  pyro,  and  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  it  will  not,  with  a  little  more  study  of 
its  application  to  the  particular  purpose,  completely  displace 
ferrous  oxalata 

In  fact,  to  conclude,  wo  may  express  the  opinion  that  while 
hydroquinone  grows  in  favour  pyro  retains  as  good  a  position 
as  it  formerly  did,  and  the  only  developer  that  appears  to  be 
doomed  for  practical  purposes  is  ferrous  oxalate,  which  may 
have  for  positive  work  to  give  way  to  hydroquinone,  as  it  has 
already  done  to  pyro  for  n^ative  purposes. 


An  interesting  question,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  devote  attention 
to  the  subject  of  permaneDce,  has  always  been  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  noble  metals  in  the  goM-toned  picture.  The  same  question  has 
again  cropped  up  with  reference  to  Mr.  Blanchanl's  new  process. 
Now,  the  toning  of  a  silver  print  is  simply  the  substitution  of  the 
silver  in  the  imaffe,  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  gold  or  platinum,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Of  course,  if  the  siibstitution  were  complete,  the  image 
would  be  composed  mtirely  of  the  gold  or  the  platinum.  However, 
in  gold  toning,  the  action,  in  practice,  is  never  carrie<l  on  to  this  stage, 
on  acooimt  of  the  resulting  colour  of  the  picture.  But  in  the  case  of 
platinum  it  may  be,  under  certain  conditions. 


Thk  relative  proportion  of  the  metals  of  which  a  photograph  is  com- 
poaed  can,  of  coarse,  be  ascertained  by  quantitative  analysis,  but  this  is 
a  thing  beyond  the  scope  of  the  average  photographer,  particularly 
when  dealing  with  a  tingle  point  or  eo.  Kven  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  when  working  on  so  limited  a  scale,  abtolute  accuracy  is 
always  somewhat  dubioos.  But  if  a  large  number  of  prints  can  be 
dealt  with  the  thing  become*  ample  enough  and  the  result  reliable. 
Here  is  a  case  by  way  of  illuhtratlon.  8ome  few  years  back  Mr. 
William  Bedford  Uiok  a  laige  quantity  of  toned  and  finished  prints — 
a  hundredweight,  if  we  remember  rightly — and  burnt  them.  Hie 
ashes  were  then  reduced  in  the  furnace  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  tba 
resulting  nugget  of  metal  proved,  on  assay,  to  consist  of  17o  parts  of 
gold  to  436  of  silver.  Heooe,  in  this  instance,  the  image  was  com- 
posed, as  nearly  as  poaable,  of  one  part  of  gold  to  two  and  a  half 
parts  of  alver.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  this  is  always  the  com- 
position of  the  gold-toned  image,  as  it  must  necessarily  always  be 
dependent  upon  the  depth  of  toning.  Mr.  Bedford's  work,  as  all  are 
aware,  is  toned  to  a  rich  purple  colour ;  consequently  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  gold  is  reduced  than  would  be  the  case  witli  brown 
tones.  In  prints  toned  only  to  the  red-brown  stage,  the  proportion  of 
gold  must  necessarily  be  very  small. 


Tuk  composition  of  the  platinum-toned  image,  as  in  Mr.  Blanchard's 
process,  can,  of  course,  be  accurately  arrived  at  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  just  referred  to,  and  the  larger  the  scale  worked  upon  the  more 
reliable  and  conclusive  will  be  the  result.  Furthermore,  in  dealing 
with  a  large  number  of  prints  at  a  time  a  more  correct  general 
average  is  obtained. 

On  several  occasions  wo  have  directed  attention  to  the  yellowing  of 
gelatino-bromide  pictures,  the  result  of  imperfect  fixation.  AVe  once 
more  recur  to  the  subject,  as  we  are  frequently  seeing  fresh  examples 
of  this  defect.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  again  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  deterioration  is  not  due  to  the  process,  but  to  gross  carelessness, 
or,  perhaps,  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  the  work,  though 
in  the  end  the  process  itself  may  suffer  in  reputation.  Many  workers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  the  subject  imagine  that 
when  the  visible  bromide  of  silver  disappears  that  the  picture  is 
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•ufficiently  fixed :  no  greater  fallacy  exist",  for  in  this  time  the 
IromidK  is  only  converted  into  the  hypa^ulphite  of  silver,  and  not  the 
Mluble  double' »ah  of  hvjiosulphite  of  silver  and  soda,  which  alone 
cw  be  removed  bv  washinK-  The  hyposulphite  of  sUver  is  practically 
inioluble  in  water,  and  therefore  remains  in  the  picture  to  ultimately 
produce  yellownesg.      

SOMR  time  ago  we  published,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Vogel  (whose 
communication  appeared  in  A/ithoiiy's  Bulletin),  an  account  of  a  new 
lens  by  Herr  Miethe.of  Potsdam,  which  was  thought  to  be  calculated 
to  almost  revolutionise  one's  ideas  concerning  photographic  lenses. 
On  another  page,  and  this  time  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Miethe  himself, 
we  give  a  second  instalment  of  its  properties,  from  a  perusal  of  which 
we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  there  may  not  exist  a  similarity  between 
the  foreign  production  and  that  of  Dr. "Schroeder,  of  which  we  gave  a 
drawing  and  description  a  few  weeks  back. 


The  longest  day  of  the  year  1880  is  past,  and  from  this  time  the 
days  will  gradually  shorten.  Thoee  amateurs  whose  principal  work 
is  confined  to  Saturday  afternoons  should  now  arrange  their  outings, 
ao  that  the  longest  excursions  are  taken  while  the  days  are  longest. 
Those  districts  which  are  situated  nearest  home  may  well  be  left  for 
the  shorter  days.  Frt^quently,  societies  wliich  organize  afternoon 
excursions  use  up  the  nearest  localities  when  the  days  are  at  their 
longest,  and,  as  a  consequence,  have  to  go  farther  afield  as  autumn 
approaches.  Hence  time  which  might  be  profitably  expended  in 
taking  pictures  is  often  spent  in  travelling,  frequently  to  find,  when 
the  deetination  is  reached,  that  the  best  of  the  light  has  departed. 


Last  week  we  allude<l  to  fire  insurance  and  professional  photo- 
graphers. A  hint  may  well  be  added  with  reference  to  those  who 
follow  the  art  as  an  amusement.  Many  amateurs  have  quite  as  much 
valuable  apparatus,  indeed,  often  more,  than  is  possessed  by  some 
professionals,  and  for  which,  we  venture  to  say,  nothing  could  be 
recovered  in  the  event  of  its  destruction  by  fire.  Although  the 
owner's  household  furniture  may  be  fully  covered  by  insurance, 
photographic  apparatus  is  not  household  furniture,  and,  according  to 
the  case  quoted  last  week,  the  premium  upon  it  is  widely  different. 
Therefore,  those  who  may  have  a  quantity  of  valuable  apparatus  will 
do  well  to  act  upon  the  hint,  and  eitlier  obtain  a  separate  policy  upon 
it  or,  at  least,  have  it  added  to  the  existing  one. 


CoRRBSPONDSNTS  have  been  writing  very  frequently  of  late  inquiring 
whether  dry  plates  are  made  which  are  suitable  for  the  production  of 
positive  pictures,  like  the  glass  positive  of  old  or  the  ferrotype.  This 
is  a  subject  that  might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  some  of  our 
plate  makers.  There  is  very  little  doubt,  if  good  positive  plates 
were  put  upon  the  market,  that  they  would  meet  with  a  certain 
amount  of  commercial  success. 


Glass  positives  in  England  were  always  looked  upon  as  being  some- 
what plebeian,  possibly  from  the  low  price  at  which  they  were 
produced  in  some  quarters ;  yet  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
a  really  good  glass  positive,  such  as  some  few  photographers  used  to 
produce,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  If  it  was  the  low  price,  as 
■ome  assert,  that  killed  the  glass  picture,  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  paper 
ones  will  not  share  a  similar  fate.  Fairly  presentable  carte  de  visite 
portraits  are  now  to  be  had  for  half-a-crown  a  dozen,  and  we  do  not 
remember  glass  positives  of  similar  dimensions  being  done  so  cheaply 
as  this. 


Ox\  TIUNQS  IN  GENERAL. 
Thk  remarks  in  a  leading  article  in  these  pages  upon  Fire  Insurance 
are  well^  worthy  of  perusal  by  every  one  possessing  an  insurable 
interest  in  matters  photographic.  A  policy  holder  is  usually  told  in 
print  to  read  liis  policy  :  a  policy  holder,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  this 
in  perhaps  one  case  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is  astonishing  with  what 
latMer  alter  this  most  vitally  important  subject  is  treated  by  the 
majority  of  clever  men  of  business  even.    How  many  know  that 


they  are  prohibited  from  employing  workmen  to  alter  premises,  for 
example,  without  due  notice  that  the  presence  of  a  lath  and  plaster 
partition  between  themselves  and  a  neighbour  with  a  risky  business, 
if  not  declared,  might  lead  to  the  claim  being  contested  in  the  event 
of  a  fire  from  the  neighbour  ?  Above  all,  how  many  are  aware  of  the 
common  introduction  of  an  "  average  clause  ?  "  This  clause,  some- 
times gummed  on  the  edjre  of  a  policy  along  the  side,  as  1  have  seen  it 
done,  acts  thus,  "  If  the  premises  contain  at  the  time  of  a  fire  a  larger 
amount  of  goods  than  the  policy  covers,  the  insurer  will  only  get  a 
portion  of  the  amount  insured  if  the  fire  is  not  wholly  destructive." 
Thus,  if  600/.  is  insured  for  and  the  stock  is  1000/.,  then  if,  say,  400/. 
damage  is  done  the  insurer  gets  only  200/.,  and  so  on.  I  advise  every 
one  who  reads  this  to  look  at  his  policy,  and  object  to  renew  it  without 
the  clause  in  question  is  expunged.  With  regard  to  the  risks  of 
photographers'  premises,  I  was  not  long  ago  assured  by  a  gentleman 
who  held  an  important  position  in  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  that 
the  existing  average  rates  now  charged  are  not  at  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  risks.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  one  cause  to  be  the  facility 
with  which  fires  can  be  brought  about  by  dishonest  occupiers  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  of  the  means  employed.  Of  course  there  stUl  is 
danger  where  spirit  or  ether,  or  both,  are  employed.  I  have  heard, 
for  instance,  of  one  photographer  who  has  received  compensation 
from  insurance  companies  on  six  or  seven  different  occasions,  and  has 
received  considerable  sums ;  he  is  very  unfortunate,  and  the  rest  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

I  usually  read  with  interest  Professor  Stebbing's  letters  (ho  bad  a 
painful  experience  of  how  French  insurance  offices  carry  on  their 
businesses)  and  therefore  notice  his  description  of  M.  Guilliminot's 
system  of  obtaining  large  images  of  distant  objects  without  the  use  of 
a  telescope.  He  uses  a  lens,  say,  of  forty-five  centimetres  focus,  and  at 
its  focus  for  a  particular  object  places  another  of,  say,  five  centimetres 
focus,  and  this  latter  enlarges  the  image  to  a  great  extent.  Now  I 
have  to  remark  upon  this  that  the  same  plan  was  described  in  this 
Jouhnal  very  many  years  ago  with  application  to  astronomical 
objects ;  next,  to  insure  anything  like  a  good  amount  of  sharpness, 
picked  lenses  will  be  needed ;  and,  lastly,  that  to  expect  to  take  a 
photograph  of  an  object  five  hundred  metres  distant,  and  of  the  same 
size  as  that  object,  is  simply  ridiculous.  There  are  the  germs  of  real 
usefulness  in  this  resuscitated  plan,  but  for  Mens.  G.  to  make  such 
extravagant  claims  is  calculated  to  throw  the  whole  plan  into  disrepute. 

This  rejuvenescence  of  old  ideas  seems  to  be  quite  in  vogue  at  the 
present  time.  Thus,  in  the  list  of  patents  given  in  this  Journal  on 
May  24  I  find  one  for  a  method  of  mounting  two  prints,  such  as  op- 
posite sides  of  a  document,  back  to  back,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  or  card.  Certainly  twenty  years  ago,  and,  I  believe, 
more,  I  saw  a  series  of  copies  of  letters  of  introduction  from  eminent 
men  of  science  in  this  country  to  others  in  America  photographed 
and  pasted  together  in  this  manner  by  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
present  them,  and  who  adopted  this  plan  either  for  safety  or  as  adver- 
tisement I  do  not  remember  which. 

Another  patent  described  interested  me  very  much,  and  was  not 
open  to  the  same  charge.  It  was  that  of  Messrs.  Thorns,  for 
rendering  foul-smelling  albumenised  paper  pure  and  sweet.  It  is  to 
be  a  great  boon  to  tlie  unfortunate  sensitisers  who,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  work  in  a  confined  space  at  this  particular  employment,  and 
who  rarely  get  used  to  the  vile  odour ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  avail  oneself  of  any  such  plan, 
seeing  that  the  honest  maker  of  pure  paper  would  be  handicapped 
by  the  producer  of  the  nauseous  kinds  being  able  to  introduce  his 
inferior  article  as  though  of  the  same  class. 

Tlien  again,  June  7,  we  have  a  patent  for  binding  the  edges  of 
magic  lantern  slides  with  thin  brass  instead  of  fragile  paper.  My 
first  practical  connexion  with  photography  dates  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  even  then  these  brass  bindings  were  in  use.  They 
were  called  "  preservers,"  and  were  sold  so  much  each.  In  a  few 
years  time  the  price  per  gross  was  not  much  greater  than  the  unit 
price. 

Many  photographers  will  demur  to  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  V.  C. 
Driffield  as  presented  at  the  Liverpool  amateurs'  meeting  the  other 
day.  He  said,  "  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  in  development  to  modify  the  effect  of  faulty  exposure.  Care- 
ful experiments  made  to  decide  the  question,  however,  show  that 
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this  ooBtiol  daring  derelopment  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gpreatly 
exaggerated.  A  technically  perfect  negatire  can  only  be  produced 
br  a  correct  exposure."  In  the  main  I  entirely  agree  with  this 
dictum.  Fbkb  Lance. 

♦ 

ECHOES. 
I  IKC(K  I  hare  on  a  previous  occasion  commented  on  the — to  use  the 
mildeat  term — aomewbat  misleading  impieacion  created  by  the 
reports  of  society  meetings  as  they  appear  in  print.  It  is  perhaps 
diMcolt,  in  a  hurry,  to  condense  into  a  small  space  the  meaning  or 
sense  of  a  speaker  who  is  not  OTer^weO  able  to  express  himself  with 
brevity  ;  but  an  apt  />rrrt>-writer  would  never  find  a  great  amount  of 
trouble  in  the  matter.  Diffuceneas  in  reporting  is  no  war  out  of  the 
difficulty,  nor  would  the  publication  of  ttrhatim  reports  improve 
matters  much,  for  I  venture  to  think  and  to  express  the  opnion 
openly  that  the  so-called  "  rerbatim  '  reports  in  the  poor  old  "  parent " 
JocBXAi, — etipedally  when  improved  and  prepared  for  the  press  by 
the  apeakais  t hernial vea,  undar  the  existing  system  of  submitting  to 
them  "  proofs*  of  their  specehea  for  eorreetion — are  among  the  most 
unint«lligible  of  the  published  record*  of  photography.  It  is  generally 
difficult  enough  to  carry  away  anything  of  an  instructive  nature 
from  the  Pall  Mall  meeting,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  derive  any 
ralnable  information  from  the  official  report. 

But  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  not  expressing  the  sense  of  a 
question,  a  remark,  or  a  speech,  and  aometimes  the  very  obviousness 
of  the  intent  of  the  speaker,  while  leading  the  reporter  to  only  half 
record  what  was  actually  said,  at  tha  same  time  renders  quite  clear 
to  tha  reader  what  has  been  the  extent  and  character  of  the  omission. 
I  was  led  to  commence  these  rsmarks  by  rvading  in  a  report  of  the 
North  liowdon  Photographic  Society  that  a  member  "  asked  what 
difference  there  it  between  bromid*  of  potsH-ium  and  bromide  of 
ammonium.'  Now  the  only  anawar  to  tbe  puzzle  as  it  stands  is,  to 
put  it  in  efaemical  terms,  that  ona  is  KBr  and  the  other  NH^Br; 
but  I  im^M  this  information  wwdd  scarcdy  have  satisfied  the 
qawiat.  If  the  report  had  said  that  the  qoeation  was  one  of  difference 
ifmetkm  either  genermlly  or  for  a  syaeiSe  purpose,  it  would  have  been 
bettar.  I  judge  from  the  context  that  the  inquiry  related  to  the 
diflareuee  of  effect  prodaced  by  the  two  sails  when  employed  as 
restrainers  in  development,  bat  tha  information  elicited  in  reply  was 
meagre,  and,  at  the  best,  open  to  procf. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Valentine  Blanabaid  is  reported  to  have  laid  it 
down  as  an  established  fact  that  bRMude  of  ammonium  produces  a 
yeUow  stain  with  hydroqainoae,  while  btooiide  of  potassium  does 
not.     Now,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  tha  only  evidence  in  that  direction 
comsiats  of  the  published  experisoea  of  Mr.  .\lfxander  Cowan,  to  the 
eihct  that  under  certain  circnmataDcas  the  yellow  ntain  had  b«en  pro- 
daced  when   bromide  of  ammooicm  was  used,  and  not  otherwise. 
But  whether  the  efbet  was  really  da*  to  Nlljir,  a«  tuch,  rrquire$, 
as  I  have  already  had  oeearion  to  nggest  in  previous  "  Echoes," 
absolute  proof.     PniMpa  Mr.  BUaekaid— and  this  I  think  is  most 
likely — merely  mentioned  Mr,  Cowaa's  experiments  and  conclusions. 
Proferaor  Stebfaing  fraqaently  gives  as  some  amnsing  infonnation 
from  the  meetings  of  the  French  I'hotogrmphic  Society,  but  his  de- 
scription of  M.  Uuilliminot't  method  of  phntographing  an  object — a 
bird  fur  in.«tance — life  sixe,  at  a  distance  of  'fJO  yards,  in  an  ordinary 
camera,  is  more  than  ordinarily  eotertaioing.     We  are  told  of  the 
difficulties  sarrounding  the  opetmtioa,  when  a  "large  telescope"  has 
to  be  carried  about  for  the  purpose,  bat  it  strikes  me  that  the  alterna- 
tive arraagaiaent  of  a  "simple  camera,"  with  its  attachment,  does  not 
shine  vary  eoosyscwmaly  as  an  improvement  so  far  as  portability  is 
coiM^iiiied.    For  instance,  we  will  say  we  wish  to  photog^ph  the 
honely  spairow  life  siae,  for  which  purpose  a  half-plate  would  pro- 
bably b*  Urge  eooogb.     Upon  this  camera  we  fix  an  eighteen-incb 
foco*  lens,  and  focus  "  a<  sharply  as  poMible."    I  say  nothing  about 
the  qoestion  as  to  whether  the  balf-plate  camera  has  a  sufficient  ex- 
tenaioa  for  the  purpose.     Some  of  them  have,  but  I  wonder  how, 
with  the  "  iim^  camera,"  mind,  wa  are  to  replace  the  focussing  glass 
by  a  aecood  lena  of  about  two  inches  focus,  and  enlarge  up  to  "  the 
Kfe."    Farther,  I  greatly  wonder  what  sort  of  definition  would  per- 
vade the  resulting  picture. 
I  can  quite  agree  with  the  Profcaor  in  thinking  that  a  very  con- 


siderable amount  of  "  noise  and  excitement "  will  be  caused  when  it 
becomes  known  that  "  the  portrait  of  a  battery  can  be  token  "  (life  size) 
"  some  miles  away  from  the  operator,"  but  we  have  to  arrive  at  that 
stage  yet.  It  may  be  that  the  French  are  in  advance  of  tbe  Gemiana 
in  military  photography,  if  not  in  other  respects. 

Then,  agiin,  M.  Thouroude's  test  for  "safety"  in  red  glass  seema 
to  me  rather  useful  than  scientific,  that  is,  if  it  be  reliable.  After 
laying  down  the  proposition  that  an  ordinary  spectroscope  is  of  no 
use  as  a  test,  M.  Thouroude  goes  on  to  say  that  if  a  piece  of  glass 
known  to  be  "safe"  is  laid  down  upon  an  engraving  side  by  side  -n-itk 
a  piece  of  the  glass  to  be  tested,  and  the  colour  and  intensity  of  the 
lines  are  the  same  through  both  glasses,  all  is  right.  But  if  the  lines 
appear  paler  or  grey  through  the  doubtful  sample  of  glass  it  is  to  be 
condemned.  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  it  must  be  a  very  bad 
sample  of  glass  that  would  respond  to  this  test,  and  a  far  worse  spec- 
troscope that  would  not  reveal  its  badness  ! 

The  same  gentleman,  M.  Thouroude,  next  exhibited  a  netv  hand 
camera,  the  invention  of  an  amateur,  by  means  of  which  "  sixty  shots 
could  be  got  per  minute."  After  reading  the  description,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  "  novelty  "  consists  in  the  claim  of  sixty  exposures 
in  a  minute — that  i»  new  to  me ;  but  the  camera  was  patented  in  this 
country  six  years  ago,  and  has  been  constantly  exhibited  ever  since. 
Whether  the  inventor  is  an  amateur  or  not  I  do  not  know ;  the 
French  "  £scoverer "  of  the  ancient  invention  may  be. 

Adapters  for  lens  flanges  appear  to  be  entirely  unknown  in  France, 
or  surely  tlu«  cumbrous  method  "  presented  "  at  the  same  meeting  by 
M.  Molten!  would  scarcely  have  received  serious  attention.  Fancy 
having  to  attach  to  the  camera  front  a  double  disc  of  ebonite  with  an 
aperture  large  enough  for  the  largest  lens  to  be  used,  and  then  fitting 
each  lens  itaelf  with  an  ebonite  flange,  the  outer  dimensions  of  which 
equal  those  of  the  largest  lens!  Fancy  a  portable  symmetrical  so 
"  adapted  "  to  fit  a  whole-plate  portrait  flange  I 

M.  de  Villechole's  method,  which  is  stated  to  be  simpler,  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  quite  unintelligible  to  me  as  described,  so  I  cannot  say 
anything  either  for  or  against  it. 

After  reading  Prufesaor  Morize's  suggested  plan  for  the  detection  of 
irradiation,  or  rather  for  proving  that  reflection  from  the  back  surface 
of  the  glass  is  the  cause,  or  one  uf  the  causes,  of  distortion  in  stellar 
photographs,  I  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  curious  manner  in  which 
similar  ideas  crop  up  applied  to  very  different  purposes.  Professor 
Morize's  suggestion  is  to  alver  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  with  the 
object  of  eraj/geratviff  tbe  irradiation,  and  so  making  it  recognisable 
as  such.  Just  about  fourteen  years  ago  precisely  tbe  same  method 
was  proposed  by  Canon  Beechey  for  jtrertnting  halation,  and  speci- 
mens to  illustrate  the  sncoess  of  his  method  are  stated  to  have  been 
left  at  the  editorial  office  of  tbe  Jorii.VAL,  Here  is  an  illustration  of 
"  blowing  hot  and  cold  "  with  a  vengeance. 

But  while  Professor  Morize's  view  of  the  probable  result  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  one,  it  does  not  follow  that  Canon  Beechey's 
application  of  the  same  method  for  a  diametrically  opposite  purpose 
is  entirely  without  favourable  result.  1  had  the  privilege  of  examin- 
ing his  specimens  at  the  time  they  were  made,  and  they  certainly 
bore  out  his  contention.  But  I  think,  speaking  from  memory,  it  was 
pointed  out  editorially  at  tbe  time  that  the  result  was  rather  due  to 
the  minimising  of  reflected  diffiutd  light  from  the  back  of  the  glass 
than,  as  Canon  Beechey  seemed  to  think,  to  the  rays  being  reflected 
back  to  strike  the  sensitive  film  at  the  same  points  through  which 
they  first  passed.  A  ghince  at  Professor  Morize's  diagrams  will  show 
the  impossibility  of  that. 

The  description  of  the  liquid  prism,  quoted  from  the  Scientific 
American,  in  a  leaderette  last  week  reads  very  smoothly,  and  the 
whole  operations  involved  in  the  construction  seem  perfectly  easy. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  readers  of  the  "  British  " 
and  of  the  Scimti/e  American,  who  may  attempt  to  follow  out  the 
instructions,  will  find  matters  not  quite  so  straightforward  as  they 
look,  and  the  final  result,  even  when  moderately  successful,  not  such 
as  to  justify  tbe  trouble,  at  lesst  where  accurate  results  are  required 
in  photography.  For  mere  demonstration  purposes  such  a  cAeap 
prism  may  be  easily  made ;  but  where  extreme  accuracy  is  necessary, 
the  advantage  of  the  built-up  prism  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  direction 
of  economy,  for,  artrris  paribwr,  it  becomes  practically  as  expensive  as 
a  solid  one.    But  where  great  dispersion  or  large  size  is  necessary  the 
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liquid  prfam  is  useful;  but  it  must  be  rery  carefully  coiwtructed,  and 
wh.'n  constructed  very  carefully  treated. 

Mr.  C.  Brangwin  Bame.  is  surely  "  playing  to  a  rather  ow-class 
audience  "  in  pn-acliing  the  resurrection  of  the  long-defunct  binRry 
pictures,  once  so  called,  as  "  good  business."  I  am  quite  certain  that 
no  photographer  of  repute  would  adopt  such  "  catch-penny  means  of 
imiM«ving(P)hi8  business,  and  if  he  did  I  am  equally  certain  he  would 
find  the  attempt  a  faUure.  Junius. 
■* 

A  METROPOLIT.\N  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHOW  ROOM. 
A  FKW  days  ago  we  yisited  the  new  show  rooms  of  Messrs.  Marion 
&  Co.,  the  eminent  photographic  manufacturers  and  merchants,  of  Soho- 
•quare.  It  appi^ars  that  the  premises  there,  extensive  as  they  are, 
have  been  found  inadequate  to  the  displaying,  not  of  stock,  but  of 
even  samples  of  stock.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  con- 
siders the  multifarious  additions  to  the  requirements  of  the  photo- 
graphtr  which,  in  this  epoch  of  rapid  and  fertile  invention,  have  to 
be  made  almost  daily. 

The  new  show  rooms  of  this  firm  are  situated  in  that  portion  of 
Rathbone-place,  Oxford-street,  so  long  sacred  to  art  and  its  belong- 
ings, viz.,  large  firms  devoted  to  the  supplying  of  artists'  and  painters' 
requirements.  Indeed,  the  very  premises  in  question  as  now  occupied 
by  the  great  Soho-square  firm  formed  at  one  time  the  show  rooms 
of  the  Autotype  Company,  in  those  days  when  it  was  in  a  large 
measure  the  property  of,  wid  was  controlled  by,  the  senior  partner 
of  Winaor  &  Newton. 

Messrs.  Marion  have  arranged  their  large  display  in  an  admirable 
manner.  The  counters  are  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  permit  of 
easy  passage  between  them.  The  classification  of  goods  is  syste- 
matically effected,  there  being  two  or  more  articles  of  each  kind  placed 
contiguously,  facilitating  a  thorough  examination  of  any  one  class. 
Is  it  cameras  ?  Well,  on  one  bench  is  found  arranged  so  many  of  all 
makes  and  sizes  as  well-nigh  to  induce  a  feeling  of  embarrassment 
from  the  plentitude  and  variety  of  the  display,  there  being  here  every 
member  of  the  camera  family,  from  the  mammoth  down  to  the  little 
pocket  instrument. 

This  choice  is  assisted  by  the  best  of  all  guides— i'.e.,  comparison. 
The  same  holds  good  throughout  in  this  show  room.  Here  are 
samples  of  everything  required  for  the  dark  room — for  instance,  a 
customer  has  the  choice  of  ten  or  a  dozen  sorts  of  developing  dishes, 
a  large  variety  of  lamps,  and  formulae  for  development  already  made 
up  for  use ;  and  for  printing  or  finishing  prints  there  are  a  large 
Tftriety  of  burnishers  and  rolling  presses,  a  variety  of  paper  for  all 
the  different  processes,  and  for  backgrounds  and  accessories  tables 
and  chairs.  The  choice  is  large  and  varied.  The  customer  can  see 
the  very  thing  he  may  want  to  purchase,  and  have  the  very  article 
that  he  sees  delivered  to  him. 

In  fact,  everything  a  photographer  may  want  he  will  find  here 
sampled.  If  about  to  start  a  business  he  can  see  samples  of  all  his 
possible  requirements. 


ON  EXPOSURES. 

[A  C!ommanicatiou  to  the  Unireraity  College  Photograpliic  Society.] 
In  introducing  the  subject  chosen  for  this  evening's  discussion,  namely, 
"  Exposures,"  I  shall  confine  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make 
to  exposures  in  the  use  of  the  camera,  leaving  exposures  in  contact- 
printing,  enlarging,  &c.,  for  other  members  to  deal  with.  In  this 
limited  sense,  then,  what  is  meant  by  exposure  is  simply  submitting 
a  sensitive  surface  to  the  action  of  light  thrown  upon  it  by  a  lens, 
and  emanating  from  or  reflected  by  the  object  to  be  photographed, 
and  this  for  a  sufliciently  long  time  to  obtain  a  developable  image. 
But  a  developed  imaf  e  is  not  all  that  we  require ;  developed  images 
vary  very  much  in  quality  and  character — we  call  one  an  under-exposed 
negative,  and  another  an  over-exposed  negative.  What  we  require 
is  the  best  obtainable  image  or  negative,  and  in  obtaining  this  the 
beginner  finds  considerable  difficulty.  He  finds  it  will  not  do  to 
under  expose  or  over  expose,  but  that  he  must  aim  at  "correct 
exposure.'  By  this  I  mean  an  expsuro  which  will  give  the  best 
negative  with  a  "  normal  developer.' 

I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  the  briefest  possible  impact 
of  light  (strong  or  weak)  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  that  molecular 


condition,  which,  on  development,  we  find  to  obtain.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  is  to  the  developer  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  quahty  of  th» 
negative ;  that  is  to  say,  the  developer  must  suit  the  exposure,  and 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  for  we  continually 
find  it  necessary  to  vary  the  developer  when  in  the  dark  room — in  one 
case  keeping  down  the  accelerator  and  increasing  the  proportion  of 
the  restrainer,  and  in  another  just  the  opposite.  But  we  sometimes 
have  plates  to  develop  which  have  received  perhaps  a  brief  exposure, 
and  with  the  developing  agents  we  have,  use  them  how  we  will, 
we  cannot  get  a  satisfactory  negative,  i.e.,  we  find  that,  in  practice, 
there  is  such  a  thing  us  under  exposure.  What  we  have  to  aim  at, 
then,  is  an  exposure  that  can,  by  the  ordinary  reagents  used,  be 
developed  info  a  good  printing  negative,  in  contradistinction  to  an 
interesting  chemical  effect. 

Plates  vary  much  in  their  sensitiveness  and  in  their  ability  to 
withstand  prolonged  action  of  the  developer  (an  unsafe  light  in  the 
dark  room  may  sometimes  be  the  real  culprit  in  the  latter  cases, 
consequently  it  is  a  good  plan  to  adopt  a  well-known  brand  of  plates, 
and  to  stick  to  that  brand;  the  knowledge  of  the  correct  amount  of 
exposure  will  then,  after  a  little  practice,  come  as  a  kind  of  instinct. 
Unfortunately,  this  does  not  always  work  to  one's  complete  satisfaction, 
for  in  the  same  brand  of  plates  the  different  batches  sometimes  vary, 
but  to  nothing  like  the  extent  they  used  to  vary  a  few  years  ago. 

If  one  works  with  several  different  lenses,  one  must  get  used  to 
these,  for  the  illuminating  power  of  various  lenses  varies  considerably. 
In  judging  the  necessary  exposure,  one  must  take  into  consideration, 
not  only  the  quantity  of  light  on  the  focussing  screen,  but  also  the 
quality  of  that  light.  Don  t  focus  with  full  aperture  or  a  large  stop, 
then  insert  a  small  stop  and  expose,  without  looking  at  the  effect  on 
the  screen  with  the  small  stop  in  ;  if  you  do,  you  will  be  very  liable 
to  misjudge  the  amount  of  exposure  necessary. 

Having  given  a  "  correct  exposure,"  how  far  shall  we  push  the 
development  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  like  a  negative  with 
absolutely  clear  glass  in  the  deepest  shadows,  this  may  answer  for  a 
lantern  slide,  but  a  negative  with  a  slight  deposit  in  the  shadows 
generally  gives  a  better  print.  I?ut  the  subject  of  development  will 
be  a  very  good  one  for  some  future  discussion,  and  no  doubt  will  soon 
receive  attention  from  us. 

To-night,  we  must  confine  ourselves  more  exclusively  to  "exposure," 
though,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  two  things  hang  together  very 
much.  We  often  see  in  the  various  photographic  publications 
elaborate  "  exposure  tables "  drawn  up,  but  as  the  light  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  a  continually  varying  quantity,  I  do  not  see  how  these 
can  be  an  unfailing  guide  to  us,  unless  used  with  a  perfect  actino- 
meter,  and  this  I  believe  has  still  to  be  invented.  But  even  with 
this  we  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  varying  sensitiveness  of  plates. 
With  developer  and  plates  constant,  the  latitude  of  exjposure  increases 
with  the  blackness  of  the  shadow,  because  the  darker  the  shadow 
in  the  object,  the  longer  the  exposure  that  can  be  given  to  the  subject 
before  the  diffused  light  caused  in  the  camera  by  reflection  from  the 
image  of  the  highest  %hts  causes  reduction  in  the  image  of  the  shadow. 

With  subject  and  developer  constant,  the  latitude  seems  generally 
to  increase  the  slower  the  plate,  for  this  reason,  that  a  proportionate 
increase  of  light  generally  produces  greater  increase  of  density  in  a 
slow  than  in  a  rapid  plate.  Therefore,  in  still  subjects,  where  length 
of  exposure  does  not  matter,  the  slower  the  plate  the  better,  or  the 
smaller  will  be  the  loss  through  wrong  exposure.  The  more  rapid 
the  plates,  the  less  the  latitude  of  exposures.  The  greater  the 
illumination  of  the  shadows  in  proirartion  to  the  high  lights,  the 
less  the  latitude  of  exposure.  Also,  I  may  add  (for  I  can't  leave 
development  out  of  it),  the  greater  the  amount  of  pyro  or  bromide, 
or  both,  in  the  developer,  the  greater  the  latitude  of  exposure;  and 
the  more  ammonia,  the  less  the  latitude  of  exposure. 

"  Correct  exposure,"  then,  is  to  be  ascertained  by  observation  and 
experience.  Make  trial  exposures,  and  let  your  plates  be  your  actino- 
meter.  Tables  are  useless  unless  they  deal  with  constant  conditions 
and  quantities.  In  exposing  gelatine  plates,  the  only  constant  is  the 
aperture  of  the  lens,  and  this  we  vary  by  introducing  various  stops, 
but  here  the  variation  is  of  known  extent.  The  rapidity  of  plates, 
the  character  of  the  subject,  the  character  of  the  light,  the  distance 
of  the  lens  from  the  focussing  screen,  are  all  continually  varying, 
as  also  the  method  of  development  used.  How  then  are  we  to  arrive 
at  correct  exposure  ?  I  can  give  no  definite  rules  the  following  of 
which  would  always  lead  us  to  "  correct  exposure." 

It  seems  to  me  that  experience  (alone)  does  it,  and  to  gain  this 
experience  I  would  recommend  the  beginner,  in  the  first  place,  to 
pay  great  attention  to  the  effect  on  the  focussing  screen,  with  the 
stop  to  be  used  inserted  every  time  he  is  going  to  expose  a  plate; 
also  to  provide  himself  with  a  book  (for  memory  is  treacherous)  in 
which  to  note  date,  time  of  day,  plate,  lens,  and  aperture  used, 
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condition  of  iky,  exact  compontion  of  developer  used,  and  the  like. 
In  this  way  he  will  aoon  acquire  that  irutinct  which  alone  tells  us 
what  ezpoeure  to  give.  E.  S.  Wabrall. 

» 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  USES  OF  URANIUM. 

ra. 

Or  a  printings  proceas  in  which  metallic  uranium  was  deposited  to 
form  tbe  imaee  there  has  not  appeaiwl  to  mv  notice  during  the  last 
decade  anj  description.  I  select  thia  span  of  time,  as  it  probablr 
ooTers  the  period  at  about  which,  aecoruing  to  a  remark  on  page  (^7 
of  this  Tolume,  the  details  of  an  uranium  pnxess  there  attributed  to 
an  esteemed  worker  mi^ht  hare  been  made  public.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  mention  of  such  an  adaptation  of  uranium,  and  am  led  to 
state  so  much  for  fear  of  beinf  chai^ped  with  treading  a  beaten  track. 
If  the  latter  is  the  case  it  wiU  hare  been  in  nure  innocence.  More- 
orer,  I  do  not  remember  reading  in  the  published  memoirs  of  the 
principal  photographic  experimentalists  of  the  last  thirty  years  any 
similar  reference,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  allusion  may 
hare  bean  made  to  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  subject. 

PrcTioiuiy,  when  touching  npoo  the  reaction  between  ferrous  oxalate 
formed  by  li^ht  from  the  higher  or  ferric  compound  and  solution  of 
nranic  nitrate  and  gold  chloride,  the  effect  being  a  poaitiTe  image 
chiefly  nf  the  first  mentioned  metal,  I  submitted  toe  proposition  that, 
although  the  protoxalate  of  iron  appeared  incapable  of  depositing  the 
nranium  without  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  over  which 
it  freely  exercises  the  power  named,  it  loight,  nevertheleaa,  be  found 
practicable  to  dispense  with  the  aaaiatance  of  the  gold,  and  by  means 
to  be  ascertaiord  to  effect  depoaitioa  of  uranium  alone,  and  so  secure 
•n  inase  wholly  oompoaed  of  tkat  aaetal.  Furthermore,  I  left  the 
pneiaa  DehaTioor  of  the  anehaiwad  brric  salt  towards  the  uranium  in 
•  aUte  of  doabt,  aa  there  seaaMd  gRMnds  as  tenable  for  supposing  that 
it  waa  BngatoTy  as  for  oondndiag  that  it  was  not  inactive.  I  will  now 
TMitiii*  briefly  to  deal  with  thasa  fdaU. 

A  eomfumm  of  nranic  nitiata  with  ferric  oxalate  aa  temporary 
insf^f onniat  aganta  has  already  ba«  made,  and  the  reaemblance  one 
to  another  or  Ui«ir  properties  duly  noted.  There  is  alao  a  close  like- 
naaa  batwaen  tne  fint-mmed  safastaaoe  and  the  platinic  salt  in  applv- 
iBf  one  or  tbe  other  to  an  iron  iaaga,aa  ferroos  oxalate  will  not  solely 
dcpoiit  either  metal  Thia  beinf  ndentood,  it  is  natural  to  argue 
that  since  thenlatinum  may  ba  tluowndown  by  conjoining  to  tbe  ferrous 
oxalate  a  developing  agent  audi  aapotasainm  oxalate,  the  uranium  salt 
ia  capable  of  beinK  similarly  inflasnced,  and  experiment  proves  the 
cuneetneas  of  tlie  aedaction.  If,  therefore,  a  oulutiiin  of  ferric  oxalate 
be  bmahed  apon  paper,  and  the  latter  dried  in  the  dark  and  printed 
behind  »  negratre,  metallic  oranium  may  be  deposited  upon  the  parts 
that  have  bran  affected  by  light  by  iloatin'/  th**  picture  upon  a  solution 
of  uranic  nitrate  ami  potassium  oxaUti-.  .\t  the  «ame  time,  it  will 
be  remarked  that  the  unexpoaed  portions — the  ferric  oxalate — will 
no*  attack  the  uranium,  but  oy  tha  eombined  action  of  that  and  the 
potavinm  mh  will  be  diaplaccd  fraoi  ita  support,  leaving  clear  paper, 
and  requiring  Bothiar  mora  than  a  final  jsmage  through  plain  water 
to  remove  adonte  aapoaita.  Thna,  setting  aside  the  photographic 
qualitirationa  of  tha  amtbod,  which  an  not,  in  the  present  re^rd,  of 
tint  consideration,  tha  efltct  of  the  reaction  between  tbeae  three 
bodies  is  to  confirm  tha  proDoaitkm  that  the  metal  uranium  may  be 
deposited  to  form  the  imaga  or  a  poaitive  impression  upon  paper. 

In  the  attampta  omda  to  datwaaaa  the  exact  quantities  and  pro- 
portions of  tha  anudNm  aod  pntaawiiin  salts  neeeaaary  to  insure  the 
proper  d*Tt^>  soiaa  not  aalnatfiictive  experiences  were  met  with. 
OecarioaaOy  the  deposit  woold  ba  coaiae  and  granular;  at  other  times 
oaa  might  eoodude,  from  tha  perfectly  homogeneous  appeaimnoe  of  the 
pietoTC,  that  tha  nraniam  waa  vary  fin<-ly  aubdivitied.  Extensive 
vaiiatioB  to  tha  eobmr  of  tha  aereral  ilepoaits  waa  to  ba  noticed, 
coarsemaa  being  coincident  with  brown  blacks.  The  prevailing  ap- 
paarancaaof  this  uranium  image  are  entirely  dissimilar  to  thoae  in 

Sktinnm  and  silver,  and  do  aot  aaailv  admit  of  written  description, 
1 1  think  they  are  aalBcigBtly  pleasing  to  support  the  belief  that  a 
Erfected  nranium  pmoeaa  would  be  capable  of  yieMing  picturea 
viag  quite  distinctive  featoiaa,  and  perhaps  posaeasing  value  aa  a 
pholoimphic  priating  metbod. 

Altooogh  meeting  with  anBeim  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  an  ura- 
irfam  positive  imaoe,  it  is  the  baia  truth  to  admit  that  so  far  as  I  have 
proOMded  the  quality  and  stmgth  of  this  kind  of  picture  is  not  fairly 
eamftnMt  to  that  which  may  be  bad  by  making  to  tbe  uranium 
acMJoa  aa  addltioa  of  a  little  gold,  which,  while  largely  aasisting  in 
tha  iiWaativa  reduction  of  the  aruiium.  imparts  depth  to  tbe  image 
ami  ■  pbaaing  moderation  of  tha  colour  to  Deavy  purple  black.  Still, 
I  fancy  that  if  tha  exact  qaaotitisa  of  nianic  awl  developing  salts  can 


be  ascertained,  and  various  other  details  decided— a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  of  course— the  nature  of  the  results  would  justify  the  ab- 
sence of  gold  or  other  coadjutants. 

I  prefer  to  avoid  the  large  questions  of  the  stability  or  permanency 
of  deposited  uranium  on  paper,  but  before  quitting  the  subject  it  is 
permissible  to  sugj^st  another  way  in  which  the  properties  of  the 
uranium  salt  might  be  utilised,  namely,  in  its  conjunction  with  either 
ammonia-  or  sodium-ferric-oxalate,  and  its  application  to  a  support, 
when,  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  a  platinum  process  now  in  vogue, 
its  probable  reduction  and  development,  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  moisture  in  the  printing  frame,  might  lead  to  the  provision  of  a 
highly  simple  method  of  obtaining  uranium  pictures.  The  fact  that 
the  principal  reducing  agent,  the  iron,  and  the  substance  to  be  re- 
duoed,  the  uranium,  are  both  sensitive  to  light  points  to  the  inference 
that  great  rapidity  would  characterise  such  a  process  if  it  were  found 
practicable.  Thomas  Bedding. 


THE  E.MPLOY.MENT  OF  THE  OPTICAL  GLASSES 
RECENTLY  MANUFACTURED  IN  JENA  FOR  PflOTO- 
GRAI'IUC  LFASES. 

As  is  generally  known,  an  undertaking  has  within  the  la-^t  few  years 
been  set  on  foot  in  Jena  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ahb^,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  scientific  manufacture  of  optical  glasses  with 
regard  to  the  advancement  of  practical  optics. 

The  chief  object  to  be  attained  was  the  removal  or  diminution  of 
the  secondary  colour  aberration;  at  tbe  same  time,  the  successful 
attempt  was  made  to  vary  the  optical  qualities  of  the  glass  fluids  by 
introducin)^  into  them  new  elements.  The  relation  between  the 
refraction  index  and  the  dispersion,  which  previously  in  almost  all 
cases  had  been  a  linear  function  of  the  first  contant,  was  principally 
kept  in  mind,  and  glasses  were  produced  which  showed  with  almost 
the  same  refraction  inde.x  very  different  dispersions.  liy  this  means 
it  is  poasible  to_  correct  spherical  aberration  in  the  construction  of 
telescopic  and  microscopic  objectives,  in  lai^e  measure  independently 
by  chromatic  errors,  and  in  general  to  satisfy  one  more  condition  than 
formerly  in  the  conatniction  of  optical  lenses. 

It  is  evident  that  great  advantage  may  be  taken  of  thia  fact  in  the 
case  of  photographic  lenses,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  thia 
out  matnematicaUy.  I  had  first  to  decide  what  new  condition  needed 
most  carefully  to  be  fulfilled.  The  secondary  spectrum  and  the 
remains  of  spherical  aberration  on  tbe  axis  seemed  to  me  to  require 
no  more  correction  than  tlie  distortion  of  the  field,  therefore  I  made 
the  attempt  to  fulfil  a  wholly  new  and  hitherto  only  occasionally 
mentioned  condition — the  diminution  of  the  astigmatism  of  the 
beteronomic  pencils. 

Attiffmatitm  Uettronamir. — It  is  well  known  that  the  diminution 
in  sharpness  from  the  middle  of  the  picture  towards  the  edges  is 
essentially  due  to  astigmatism,  and  this  defect  has  heretofore  been 
supposed  to  be  irremediable.  I  will  not  describe  the  process — more 
tedious  than  difficult — by  which  I  found  the  analytical  conditions  of 
astigmatism.  Suffice  to  say  that  I  succeeded  in  thoroughly  removing 
the  serious  defect  by  tbe  use  of  suitable  glasses,  and  in  giving  the 
formula  of  an  objective  which,  resembling  a  symmetrical  lens,  ia  n-holly 
anastigmatic. 

AniUtit/matie  Distortion. — .\nart  from  the  last  traces  of  distortion 
which  cannot  be  removed,  the  lens — as  was  to  he  exj)ected — showed 
the  edge  and  centre  of  the  fit-Id  with  equal  shar])ne8s,  even  with  full 
aperture.  I  may  also  add,  that  in  tlie  case  of  the  new  lenses  the 
flint  has  a  smaller  index  of  refraction  than  the  crown,  and  that  the 
lensee  have  the  merit  of  lieing  especially  thin — a  fact  which  secures 
an  unusually  great  rapidity. 

Two  forms  of  lenaes  have  been  up  to  now  made  according  to  thig 
method.  The  first  ia  a  symmetrical  lens  of  ^  equivalent  aperture, 
which  givea  a  correct  image  of  60°  without  a  diaphragm,  and  with 
the  smallest  stop  a  field  of  iX)'.  These  lenses  are  specially  adapted 
for  portraits,  groups,  and  instantaneous  work,  and  can  be  used  with 
great  advantage  in  detective  cameras,  where  rapidity  and  sharpness 
at  the  edges  of  the  field  are  necessary.  In  this  respect  they  are 
vastly  superior  to  all  other  forma  of  lens.  A  lens  of  three  inches 
focus  covers  a  plate  2)  x  3  inches. 

The  second  form  consists  of  a  simple  landscape  lens.  It  has  an 
equivalent  aperture  of  one-thirteenth,  and  gives,  when  sufficiently 
stopped  down,  a  sharply  defined  field  of  100'.  This  construction  is 
particularly  suitable  for  landscapes,  and  works  very  clearly  and 
sharplr. 

So  far  both  forms  have  been  manufactured  only  in  small  dimensions 
and  focal  lengtha,  dnce  the  production  and  melting  of  suitable  crown 
glaasea  of  mora  tlian  two  inches  diameter  have  been  attended  with 
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difficiiltiM.  It  U  to  be  hoped,  however,  tlmt  these  difficulties  will  be 
nmored  »nd  in»trument»  be  produced  of  any  desired  dimension. 

The  lariieat  »jmmetrical  lenaes  h»ve  a  diameter  of  two  inches,  and 
•  focal  length  of  (V.5  inches,  and  work  a  plate  of  5  x  7  inches.  The 
largMt  rettiKnear  landscape  lenaes  have  fourteen  inches  focal  length 
and  work  a  plate  of  thirty  inches;  they  are  thus  adapted  in  landscapes 
for  the  largest  plates. 

"  Atiattij/mat."— It  may  be  added  that  the  symmetrical  lenses  which 
hare  received  the  name  "  Anasfigmat "  are  not  essentially  dearer  than 
ordinary  glasses  of  equal  size,  while  the  landscape  lenses  are  very 

Hartnack.— The  optical  manufactorv  of  Professor  Pr.  Hartnack,  in 
Potsdam,  ;wa,  AN'aisenstrasse,  has  uriderUken  the  construction  and 
delivery  of  the  new  lenses.  A.  Mikthb. 

— Anthony'l  InttnuUioiial  Annual. 


COPTINQ  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS  OF  AET. 
III. — In  the  Studio. 
SmrncixxT  has  been  said  in  the  previous  articles  to  show  how  old 
pietorea  may  be  treated,  but  one  practical  note  more  may  be  added  to 
■bow  how  pictures,  if  painted  on  canvas,  can  be  made  to  have  the  best 
^>pearance  photographically.  If  the  stretcher  on  which  all  cloth  pictures 
are  strained  be  a  keyed  one — i.e.,  one  made  with  wedges  for  distending 
it — these  should  be  lightly  driven  up  with  a  hammer  until  the  canvas  is 
■trained,  but  not  unduly ;  and  while  doing  this,  or  before  doing  so,  all 
the  dust  and  dirt  which  invariably  accumulates  between  picture  and 
■trainer  should  be  carefully  removed.  (I  took  a  two  and  a  half  inch  nail 
out  of  this  receptacle  last  week  from  a  valuable  picture  by  Claude 
Lorraine.)  If  the  strainer  should  be  found,  as  many  of  the  old  stretchers 
are,  and  modern  ones  as  well,  to  be  made  without  keys,  then  a  very  slight 
damping  of  the  cloth  generally  causes  the  picture  to  become  tauter  on 
the  strainer,  caused  generally  by  two  facts.  The  cloth  is  generally  pre- 
pared with  a  coat  of  size  or  glue  to  smooth  the  surface  before  the 
preparing  priming  is  used  to  prevent  this  from  passing  through,  and  this 
being  damped  along  with  the  cloth,  which  shrinks  in  damping,  the  size 
shrinking  and  drying  along  with  it  tightens  the  picture  on  the  straining 
frame  without  doing  much,  if  any,  injury  to  the  picture. 

rictnres  which  have  not  been  so  prepared  are  not  so  amenable  to  this 
treatment,  and  many  painters  of  the  highest  repute  have  had  the 
strongest  objection  to  use  the  ordinary  prepared  cloth,  preferring  to 
have  this  preparation  done  on  the  cloth  directly  and  under  their  own 
personal  supervision,  without  the  use  of  size  or  glue.  When  I  mention 
the  late  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  as  one,  and  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  who  was  also  President 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  as  another,  who  practised  this 
method  of  preparing  their  grounds,  I  will  have  said  enough  on  that 
subject. 

In  reference  to  the  studio  itself,  no  matter  what  may  be  thought  of  it 
lor  portraiture,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  "tunnel"  shape,  as  it 
was  called,  suggested  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  the  "Notes  "  many  years  ago,  is,  for 
copying  pictures  and  works  of  art,  the  best  form  that  has  yet  been 
devised,  having  qualities  of  its  own  for  lighting  up  the  work  that  no 
other  that  I  have  used  attains  to,  while  it  is  as  suitable  for  the  use  of  all 
artificial  illuminants  as  any  other. 

With  ordinary  light  this  form  of  studio  gives  a  very  equal  illumination 
of  the  subject  if  it  be  a  picture  ;  but  tliis  is  not  its  highest  recommenda- 
tion for  copying  of  paintings,  plans,  and  other  works  of  a  like  nature, 
for  the  light  passing  to  the  object  at  pretty  nearly  equal  angles  all  reflec- 
tions are  destroyed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  black  cloth  of  an 
absorbent  quality  spread  on  the  floor,  the  camera  and  lens  in  the  dark 
shade  of  the  tunnel  sees  nothing  but  the  subject  of  the  picture.  One 
precaution  is  invariably  taken,  however,  and  that  is  to  place  the  head  in 
front  of  and  in  contact  with  the  lens,  and  if  the  picture  does  not  show 
truly  dead,  then  it  is  so  altered  in  or  out,  upwards  or  down,  on  the  easel 
until  it  is  absolutely  right ;  if  it  is  not  then  truly  parallel,  which  it  must 
be,  the  necessary  adjustments  are  made  on  the  camera  with  its  slide, 
which  swings  in  all  directions.  With  the  judicious  use  of  the  blinds,  the 
most  perfect  light  and  shade  can  be  got,  not  only  on  pictures,  but  on 
statuary  or  other  objects  in  the  round  or  high  or  low  relief.  There  is  a 
command  in  the  worker's  hand  of  everjthing— from  perfect  light  to 
perfect  shadow— such  as  is  seldom  got  in  any  other  form  of  studio ;  and 
there  are  few  forms  which  I  have  not  tried  and  done  fair  work  in. 

In  copying  oil  or  water-colour  pictures  for  engraving,  photogravure,  or 
other  reproductive  process,  there  are  to  the  ordinary  operator  or  amateur 
a  great  many  new  and  difficult  problems  to  be  faced,  that  of  knowing 


and  feeling  the  artistic  handling  of  the  work  being  of  the  first  necessity 
in  the  reproduction,  there  being  great  differences  in  the  style  and 
character  of  the  painting,  which  must  be  kept  up  and  represented  truly 
in  the  copy — one  artist's  work  being  solid  and  vigorous,  another's  being 
refined  even  to  the  verge  of  weak  prettiness.  These  various  effects  of  the 
artist's  manner  to  be  conveyed  in  another  medium  must  never  be  over- 
looked, but  carefully  studied  and  reproduced  for  in  a  true  or  perfect  copy. 
It  is  not  alone  the  mere  drawing  which  must  be  rendered  into  black  and 
white,  but  the  entire  character  and  artistic  quality  and  feeling  of  the  work 
which  has  to  be  translated. 

These  remarks  apply  quite  as  closely  to  the  reproduction  of  photo- 
graphs by  the  gravure  or  any  of  the  other  process  methods  as  they 
have  been  called ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  work  as  well  as  its  mere 
mecfumique  which  should  guide  in  making  the  negative  for  repro- 
duction. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea  every  one  must  use  his  own  judgment,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  the  best  results  have  always  been  got  by  long  and 
full  exposures.  In  the  collodion  days— which,  by-the-by,  for  this  purpose 
have  not  yet  departed,  work  being  produced  by  that  medium  which  the 
gelatine  has  not  yet  approached — in  the  collodion  days,  as  stated,  these 
exposures  sometimes  extended  in  time  to  what  many  now  will  consider 
fabulous,  occasionally  amounting  to  between  three  and  four  hours,  and 
tlie  subjects  not  then  over  exposed. 

The  collodion  and  baths  were  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  being 
heavily  salted  with  deliquescent  bromide  and  chloride  in  addition  to  the 
iodide,  and  the  resulting  negatives  up  to  thirty-six  inches  high  being 
without  a  flaw  or  a  stain.  With  peculiarly  difficult  subjects,  the  inter- 
position of  colour  screens  was  often  resorted  to  with  considerable  success, 
but  at  that  period  they  had  not  yet  acquired  their  present  names,  and 
there  is  much  in  a  name.    The  results,  however,  were  similar. 

In  exposing  then  and  now  for  such  large  plates  experience  has  led  to 
having  the  camera  removed  as  much  as  possible  from  all  vibration.  In 
the  present  writer's  experience  tliis  has  been  most  successfully  accom- 
plished by  having  a  suitable  camera  stand  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
studio,  the  camera  sliding  on  rails  and  having  all  the  necessary  adjustments 
on  both  camera  and  stand.  On  a  ground  floor,  of  course,  there  would  be 
no  such  precaution  required,  but  in  copying,  especially  for  engraving  and 
such-like  methods  of  reproduction,  no  effort  should  be  spared,  or  that 
foresight  can  effect,  to  secure  rigidity,  rectangularity,  and  absolute  sharp- 
ness to  the  extreme  corners  of  the  picture. 

This,  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  can  only  be  got  by  using  a  lens 
which  will  fully  cover  the  entire  field.  No  amount  of  trying  to  make  it 
do  will  ever  satisfy  the  requirements,  they  must  be  there. 

Much,  of  course,  could  be  said  about  the  ways  of  securing  rectangularity 
in  the  copy,  but  that  may  safely  be  left  to  the  practice  of  the  worker, 
most  people  knowing  that  if  the  lens  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  camera 
and  pointed  to  the  centre  of  the  picture — truly  levelled — that  a  very  slight 
but  careful  measurement  from  comer  to  corner  of  object  and  camera  will 
insure  that  portion  of  the  truth  of  the  copy ;  but  as  this  has  extended 
sufficiently  far  already,  anything  further  that  may  be  actually  necessaiy 
will  be  stated  in  the  next  and  concluding  article.  W.  H.  Davies. 


JACK  AND  I  IN  NORWAY. 

No.  II. — Bergen  and  Sureohndings. 

When  on  his  first  visit  to  Norway  Jack  had  put  up  at  the  "Bergen" 
hotel  when  in  Bergen,  and  on  that  occasion  was  very  comfortable,  so  we 
decided  to  put  up  at  the  same  house  on  our  present  visit.  A  good  house 
and  a  very  heavy  landlady ;  had  she  possessed  her  weight  in  gold,  she 
would  have  had  over  twenty  stones  of  it. 

Having  seen  to  our  baggage,  that  it  was  carefully  stowed  away,  we 
started  to  photograph  at  once.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  if  general 
report  is  to  be  believed,  that  is  an  exceptional  thing  for  Bergen,  which  is 
credited  with  continuous  rain.  It  is  stated  that  every  girl  in  the  place  is 
presented  with  an  umbrella  when  she  is  born,  as  a  thing  quite  indispen- 
sable to  her  future  well-being.  We  saw  them  faithfully  carrying  about 
these  "Sarah  Gamps"  everywhere,  but  they  proved  more  ornamental 
than  useful  during  the  time  that  we  were  in  the  city. 

Arranging  our  apparatus,  we  started  picture  taking,  but  had  got 
scarcely  ten  yards  from  the  hotel  door  when  we  were  accosted  by  a  young 
good-looking  fellow,  who  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  our  traps,  "  Oh,  you 
are  going  to  photograph  I  Then  you  should  have  come  to  our  house," 
pointing  to  another  hotel  exactly  opposite  the  "Bergen."'  "It  is  the  best 
house  in  the  town  for  photography.  We  have  a  flat  roof  on  top — splendid 
for  views.  Won't  you  come?"  We  explained  to  him  that  we  were  staying 
at  the  "Bergen."  "But  you  might  come  when  you  return  again,"  he  said. 
And  replying  that  we  might  do  so,  he  went  away  quite  pleased.  That's 
what  I  call  looking  after  business.     "Smebys"was  the  name  of  the 
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boow,  kiul  tha  \»dj  and  gentleman  who  were  going  on  the  tricycling  tonr 
bad  pat  ap  at  it,  and  they  tdd  oa  after  that  it  was  a  very  comfortable 
place.  To  those  who  deiirad  panoramie  views  of  the  town  that  honee 
might  be  an  advantage.  I  have  nevar  ioand  picloree  taken  from  hooee- 
tons  or  ehoTch  lUifiln  vary  latialMta^  or  eflectire — all  ridges,  roofs,  and 
litUe  olae,  a*  a  rale.  • 

The  principal  ttreat  stielehed  from  end  to  end  of  the  bosiness  part  of 
the  town,  th«  interseeting  stieeia  to  the  left  inclined  down  to  the  barboor, 
at  the  bottom  of  iriiich  were  jetties  baih  oat  for  loading  and  onloading 
boata  and  larger  Tnaenln  The  qoaint  formation  of  these  narrow  side 
itreeta  and  the  toweriim  baiUiaci — aO  ol  wood,  mended  and  patched  over 
^prodaeed  sabjeets  et  r**—*'"'  intereat  to  photographers,  artistic  bits 
paaptng  eat  at  amy  eanar.    That*  waa  no  lack  of  snl^eots,  and  we 


waMad'no  time  in  starting  to  make  pietmaa  while  the  son  shone. 
^  I  with  a  Boai 


We  workad  all  open  sobjecU  with  a  Boas'  rapid  symmetrical  10  x  8, 
so  that  the  whole  plate  got  well  ooTered  to  the  edges  with  a  large  stop, 
bnt  in  confined  ntoations  this  leas  waa  nuleaa  We  had  with  as  for 
aneh  easagaocies  a  sat  of  wide-angle  IcDasa,  raapeetiTely  flTa-inefa,  seren- 
indi,  and  taD-inch  foena,  all  tittiag  into  the  aame  tabe.  This  was  all  we 
leqoiiad  lor  taking  boildings,  ofaarehaa,  and  like  sobjeets  aitoated  at 
ytrf  aaar  diataneaa.  To  get  loaia  «l  ^  most  intfresting  snbjecta  in 
Befgsa  «a  Idond  this  Uttla  act  at  knaaa  qoile  indiapcnaable  to  as. 

The  crowds  that  gathered  roond  when  w«  were  arranging  and  focoaaing 
for  azposore  wera  tBorBeoa,  but  very  qaist  and  orderly.  The  policemen 
were  the  moat  peUto  of  aOeiaia.  With  toaM  little  force  and  steady  per- 
severance thOT  pnaMd  Iha  crowd  baek  kagrond  the  angle  of  view,  and 
with  this  VmOj  aailataiiili  vra  got  soma  pmaxm  that  it  woald  have  been 
impoaable  to  gat  otfaarwiae. 

Ov  trisTole  trianda  bad  taken  advantafa  of  the  propitiooa  weather, 
and  we  eame  aeroaa  them  at  diflBTVl  poinU  aa  baay  aa  oarselves. 
Jack  pat  them  op  to  a  rather  good  dodft  at  oee  plaee  where  they  were 
rather  bolhned  with  tha  erowd.  Ha  ygl  Acm  to  foeaa  the  view  they 
really  wanted  qaite  sharp,  than  taraad  Wa  oamera  right  roand,  pretending 
to  ba  vary  boay  taking  a  pietara  tha  other  way.  Natorally  the  crowd 
vaend  rooad  right  in  front  of  the  laaa,  than  the  camera  waa  tamed 
baek  to  tha  the  view  wanted  and  tha  aipoaore  made.  This  waa  done 
fneeearfally,  and  the  erowd  looking  oa  boa*  the  back. 

Tha  ahipping.  tha  harboar,  the  aaatkaHlaea.  and  the  new  park  and  ita 
■arrooadiafi  wan  tba  epola  that  took  mf  Boat  of  oar  time.  The  narrow 
ihoct  itiMU  naateg  bom  tha  Bain  thoNVghfaia  to  tba  bajr  being  the 
meat  piBtwaaqaa  aabjeeta  of  any. 

We  took  a  pietara  of  the  markat-plaaa  where  tha  flah  ia  aold.  and  a 
van  animatad  seeoe  it  was,  where  tha  mtmi  of  hooaewivea  eame  to 
badger  tha  erowd  of  flab  salleta.  Tbera  wa«  tha  Miaa  amoant  of  talking, 
and  wrangling,  and  prigging  down,  and  ahaltaiag  that  is  to  be  foimd  in 

IP  I  *lllWil Ill     I II   n  I     I  in  T  -  f I   -        Lota  of  ilab  bare  are  to 

be  fciaai  ■■taaaiac  lit  taba  and  olhv  raaaplaelaa,  so  that  yoa  ean  bay 


them  a8  alivo  aad  eany  tham  awaar  altar  Ihair  i/itietiu. 
There  is  no  covering  to  tbia  market  plaa« ; 
dliag  Irmi  4(al 


dose  to  a  qaay,  tha  vaodon  aelliii|(  I 
ereetiooa  o(  tba  eoonnoaaat  dsaanpttBa 
rilthaiabfi 


It  u  an  open  aqoare  space 
tables  and  other  temporary 
ao  t>i«  boats  at  the  ietly  run 
ia  eloee  to  the  alafaa.  and  adl  tba  iab  IMia  their  boaU  ja«t  as  they  have 
brought  than  hooi  tha  ssa.  Hare  aad  there  in  the  crowd  would  be  foand 
a  stall  of  vary^OMliaaahls  swaala,  aad  other*  o(  hardware  and  small 
waraa  d  a  vary  aamaMn  otdar. 

In  tba  main  tboroaghlara  of  tba  town  tha  abopa  are  good,  and  ia  aioat 
eases  tba  artielas  are  beaatUoHydiipl^ad.  Tha  ganml  elaaa  of  laar- 
ehandiia  abowa  ia  aatoraUy  that  wbiah  woold  eommand  itaalf  to  tba 
tooriata  who  naat,  dariag  tba  iiaaoa.  viait  Bergsa  by  the  tboaaaod. 
Silver  jeaallaij  abopa  aia  a  laatora  ol  tha  place  torga  wiadowa  fllled 
with  iiivar.  aad  aQvor  aad  gold  oraaiaaata  in  wire  and  flbgraa  work, 
hrnnrhaai  kwealate,  kaaglaa.  ear-diopa,  aad  all  kinda  of  omamanta  likely 
to  rnBBMiil  IbwaaallM  to  tba  Udiaa.  Thaaa  little  artielea  are  expoaed 
in  tboMMBda  aad  lho«aaada.aad  tbia  very  diq^y  provea  that  there  moat 
be  a  laiga  manafactnre,  aad  tha  large  noBbar  of  people  who  trade  in  it 
would  eoavey  that  it  ia  a  profltabia  hnainass 

lo  very  old  sihrar  alao,  aaah  aa  wooU  dalWit  the  bearta  of  eoUeetors 
(if  geaoine).  there  are  kKft  foaatitiaa  ihawa.  bat  tbia  trade  ia  done  in  a 
diOersBt  way,  naaallr  a  uabby  caaa  at  tba  antrance  to  a  narrow  lane, 
with  soma  six  or  ai^  ptsess  taekad  oo  to  tha  back  of  tha  aaas,  which  is 
ldaasd.andbaa«iiigae  tha  waU.  Apoatlea' ^mooa,  old  rings,  ladlee,  fte., 
with  a  rather  worn  and  dir^  hajiiaae  eard.  giving  the  name  and  addreaa 
ot  csodor  reaiding  in  the  laaa,  avorythiac  ia  keeping— very  old  and  very 
diuty ;  bat  it  rspiated  itself  ao  oOaa  al  iMBwiiiil  oorDera  that  I  began  to 
doabt  if  It  ware  BMoiae  or  only  a  aiaMiteetata  like  the  raat.  It  pat  me 
in  rememhranea  of  the  artiat,  who,  sadag  an  old  soit  ot  mail  of  the 
fifteenth  saatnry  expoead  (or  aale  at  the  door  of  a  eorioaity  dealer  in 
Paria,  waa  attrastad  br  it.  and  inqoirad  tha  price.  When  that  waa 
atated  ba  aaid  ha  woold  bay  it  now.  " Ob.  wa cannot  sell  yoa  that  one,' 
said  the  Jew  in  attendance.  "  I  have  jast  sold  it  this  morning ;  bnt," 
and  With  the  blandeet  and  moot  iaaoeaat  of  amilvs  he  oootinued,  "  I  will 
have  another  one  ready  for  yoa  in  Ihrsa  vaaks  if  yoa  like."  The  artist 
conlda't  wait.  8o  that,  aa  I  looked  at  thaee  very  venerable  piaoee  ot 
■tlTcr  plate,  I  weodared  if  tha  stains  and  wear  of  age  were  all  pat  on  to 
dtevive  the  unwary. 

The  next  emporiam  of  importaaea  ia  fba  fnr  warehotue;  then  the 
general  fancy  wars  and  toy  shops.    Wbita  earvuJ  wood  in  spoons  and 


forks,  figoies,  Ac,  are  also  manufactured  here.  Moat  of  the  goods  shown 
are  manufactured,  or  represent  in  some  way  the  produce  or  peculiarities 
of  the  country  got  up  specially  to  tempt  the  stranger.  And,  judging  by 
ourselves,  they  are  rather  successful  in  their  temptation. 

The  better  class  of  people  here  dress  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  but 
when  we  come  down  to  the  workman  or  the  peasant  (who  seems  to  be 
always  trudging  or  sailing  out  and  in  to  town)  their  get  up  is  very  unpre- 
tentious and  home  made.  The  men  look  hard-headed,  steady,  slow-but- 
Bure  sort  of  specimens ;  but  when  you  come  to  their  clothing  it  is  huge 
and  unshapely,  fitting  the  body  evidently  never  having  been  thought  of, 
hanging  in  straight  linos  all  round  the  figure  like  clothesl  from  pegs. 
The  women  are  of  a  plump,  low-of-stature,  quiet,  simple  type,  uniformly 
dreesed  in  a  rough  woollen  material,  kilt-pleated  or  quite  plain  short 
skirts,  with  a  little  dark  shoulder  shawl,  coloured  stockings,  and  heavy 
ahoes. 

The  women,  however,  who  come  into  town  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts look  re.<plendent  in  their  varied  costumes  of  red  and  yellow  and 
gold,  the  tight-fitting  bodice  and  fancy  head-gear  looking  extremely 
smart;  and  the  children,  decked  out  exactly  like  the  matrons,  look  pocket 
editions  of  the  same.  The  vromen,  when  they  come  in  from  the  country, 
invariably  cany  a  small  oblong  box  or  trunk,  painted  in  colours  gorgeous 
as  their  many-ooloared  dresses,  so  that  it  is  very  noticeable.  It  seems 
that  they  bring  the  egga.  batter,  and  any  other  produce  from  their  small 
farms  in  this  Gladttoiu  bag  of  a  prerious  age,  and  carry  back  iu  it  the 
necessaries  required  for  home. 

When  in  Bergen  I  obaerved  one  performance  that  was  peculiar  but 
cleanly.  On  Satardaya  all  tha  shop  people  combine  to  clean  the  streets. 
Each  tenant  cleans  his  place  right  to  the  centre  of  the  street  in  front 
of  his  own  floor,  so  that,  rach  doing  his  own  part,  the  town  is  left 
spick  and  span  for  the  Sunday  at  any  rate.  Mask  Octe. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  DAGUERUEOTYPE  PBOCES& 

[A  Commiraieatiaa  to  the  Soeictj  of  Amatonr  Pbotofrraphcn  of  New  York.] 
I  xu  coniciont  of  my  own  nnfitness  for  tlie  lioiionr  you  have  conferrcil  upon 
me  at  thii  tini>nrtant  oocanion,  knowing  of  oIIilts  tlint  have  a  superior  claim 
for  thi*  (lUtiuction — thoM  that  liavr  )pven  the  subject  iiiorr  careful  Htudy  and 
woold  Iw  better  qnillflnl  to  niMr.ns  you  this  oveiiing ;  nnil  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  may  hear  from  others  on  thin  auhjpct.  I  nni  «eni<ible  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Belli,  and,  that  others  may  have  an  op|>ortunity  to  adilr«ss  you,  my 
rvmark*  rnnut  necmsrily  be  sUgbt  and  imperfect.  1  hope  yon  will  understand 
my  position,  ami  I  will  tnut  to  you  for  an  equitable  consi<l«ration.  itaukiud 
little  rerte.'t«  what  a  privilege  we  enjoy  living  iu  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
iucluiU'd  in  this  are  all  the  great  di«ooverie».  Truly  this  is  the  age  of  jirogress 
and  invention.  We  are  better  prr|>are<l  to-<lay  to  accejit  the  announcement  of 
any  great  discovery,  and  to  look  ujion  it  with  less  incredulity,  to  encourage, 
and  iKMklMy  capitaliw  It,  than  were  the  iieo|ile  when  the  nniiouucenient  was 
ma<l<-  of  actually  imprtMing  tha  image  so  often  seen  in  the  camera  obscura,  and 
pnxlucing  in  all  its  ilvtail  the  relected  image,  ami  making  a  iH-nnanent  impres- 
sion uiK>n  a  •cDsitive  surtkcd  This  paved  the  way  for  other  discoveries,  and 
to-day  we  have  many  Impoftaat  Invention*  that  contribute  to  our  welfare  and 
happiueaa. 

We  have  the  best  sad  cheapest  farm  implements,  fire  engines,  firearms, 
fhstest  steamen  aad  best  tailroad*,  telegraph,  photography,  ana'sthesia, 
•ewing  machines,  electric  light,  telephone,  pbooograph,  and,  last,  flexible 
film*.  If  any  uatioD  dariag  the  same  time  ho*  done  more,  or  as  much,  the 
tkct  i«  not  generally  known. 

We  are  assembled  ben  to-night  to  celebrate  the  Aftieth  year  of  one  of  these 
many  invention*,  the  greatest  of  all  dlseoveriei— photogra|)liy,  and  to  j^ay 
homage  to  the  lllastrion*  names  of  Nlejice,  Daguerre,  and  Talbot,  not  for- 
getting our  own  conntryman,  Dr.  Drnj^r.  Tlie  name  of  each  ia  associated 
with  precisely  that  which  he  accomiili»he<l— names  that  will  for  ever  shine 
foHh  as  fixeil  planeU  in  the  shrine  of  invention.  They  will  be  everlasting  on 
the  tablets  of  memory,  moanmtfts  in  themselves,  the  best  that  can  lie  erected 
to  everlasting  fame,  and  will  never  cease  to  tie  heroldwl  to  all  tlio  world.  We 
neol  not  write  the  history  of  these  great  men  ;  it  is  too  well  known,  for  their 
noWe  gift*  to  science  will  ever  shsn-  the  same  jiositiou  that  follows  with  their 
fame,  and  to-<lay  we  reap  the  goM.-n  han-e«t  of  their  genius  ami  invention. 

Yon  may  womler  why  I  have  adde.1  the  name  of  l>r.  Draper  to  the  list.  My 
reSMD  in  so  doing  Is  liecaosa  Daguerre  never  succeeded  Iu  taking  likecesse*  ; 
when  the  French  government  putrha»e<l  hi*  proces*  it  was  only  ailapted  to 
sUtnarj-  and  architecture.  The  finit  succewtful  Daguerreotype  portraiU  were 
maile  in  the  New  York  University,  1810.  by  Dr.  Draper,  who  overcame  the 
optical  difficulty  which  hail  defeated  all  the  previons  atlcmj-ts.  When  the  news 
of  tba  discovery  nucbtd  Europe,  it  wa»  ascrihe.1  to  the  pecnli.ir  brilliancy  of 
the  American  sun  ;  but  this  theory  ws*  hsrd  to  reconcile  with  the  success 
which  attended  tha  American  artist*,  who  soon  prosecutcl  the  business  in 
London  and  Paris.  Opinion*  may  iliffer  as  to  the  real  data  of  this  important 
celebraUon  ;  whether  it  thoald  be  chosen  from  the  date  of  the  discovery  or  the 
public  announoement  l<efore  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Arago,  are  niatteri 
of  minor  importance.  Each  progressive  step  UJ  photography  is  worthy  of 
special  recognition,  and  it  U  to  be  ho|wd  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  of  that  important  date  njwn  which  M.  Arago  reail  the  paper  befor 
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the  Fwnch  Academy  of  Science.  The  ultimate  movement  in  all  cases  estob- 
U«he<  the  fact  that  thU  in  the  most  womlerful  invention  of  the  mneteentb 
•Bitary,  and  it  reflecU  great  credit  upon  the  Society  in  Uking  the  initial  steps  to 
make  this  yearone  of  celebration  and  commemoration  to  these  great  discoveries. 

On  January  31,  1839,  the  results  of  Daguerres  Ubours  came  forth  fully 
finished  for  use.  To  France  alone  for  the  D««uerreotype  Ls  all  honour  due, 
and  the  libendity  with  which  it  was  purchased  and  given  for  the  beneht 
of  nnivenal  science  wUl  secure  to  France  the  gratitude  of  all  nations.  Ihia 
wise  and  generous  step  was  at  the  auggeeUon  of  her  most  eminent  philosopher, 
M.  Aiago,  to  whom  Daguerre  had  confided  the  secret  of  his  art.  Struck  with 
the  splendour  of  the  discovery,  and  foreseeing  the  advantages  which  science  and 
art  would  receive  fhim  iU  appUcation,  he  induced  the  French  government  to 
offer  an  unusual  pension  of  six  thousand  francs  to  Daguerre,  and  to  Niepce  a 
pension  of  four  thousand  firanca,  for  surrendering  to  the  public  the  use  of  their 
inventions  When  the  secret  was  made  known  ami  the  jwusions  granted,  the 
teals  which  l«tained  the  secret  were  broken  and  the  Daguerreotype  became  the 
property  of  the  worid.  Tlie  genius  of  men  like  this  comes  like  an  mcantatiou 
of  science,  and  descends  ujwn  the  world  but  once  in  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
pecoUar  assemblage  of  faculties  requisite  to  produce  these  wonderful  results 
•n  aaldom  found  together,  each  possessing  that  persistent  will,  ami  all  claiming 
to  share  in  the  great  discovery ;  some  giving  the  result  of  their  labours  to 
■danea,  others  pensioned  br  a  government,  and  to  one  must  be  added  the 
dedre  for  a  patent  granted  by  the  English  laws.  This  does  not  detract  from 
their  fame.  Tliey  have  accomi)li.shed  enough  to  crown  them  all  founders  of  our 
beautiful  art  And  while  the  invention  has  affonled  employment  to  thousands, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  has  given  to  art  the  greatest  .stimulus  it  has 
reeeired  in  modem  times.  The  colours  of  genius  are  dtterrained  by  the  ray 
incident  on  the  first  prism,  and  the  light  once  decomposed  by  refraction  no 
further  refraction  can  again  decompose.  It  is  thus  with  photography,  for  to- 
day it  remains  the  same  incident  ray  (the  camera  lens  and  silver  salts  are  in 
principle  the  same  that  were  used  by  the  early  investigators),  and  no  further 
change  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  ever  will.  Many  topics  are 
im)iortant  enough  to  deserve  a  separate  consi<leration.  All  that  can  be  alluded 
to  in  this  short  space  of  time  will  be  to  point  out  objects  best  deserving  our 
attention ;  while,  if  time  permitted,  we  could  present  a  diorama  of  meu  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  this  history.  To  mention  a  few  of  the  many  may 
not  be  out  of  place— Niejwe,  Daguerre,  Talbot,  Draper,  Fyfe,  Claudet,  Tizean, 
Blot,  Arago,  Hunt,  Ponton,  Lassargne,  Netts,  Herschel,  Moser,  and  Lerebours. 

Horace,  Vemet,  and  Gou]iil  made  Daguerreotypes  in  Spain ;  Fredrichstal  tra- 
velled in  Central  America  for  the  Prussian  Government ;  Davidson  made  first 
camera  (optician  of  Edinburgh) ;  Adamsou  first  made  pictures  in  New  York. 

If  time  were  at  my  disposal,  I  should  like  to  inquire  into  the  various  benefits 
that  result  from  photography,  and  to  show  that  it  has  had  as  great  au  effect 
upon  civilisation  as  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  steam  engine.  It  stands 
alone,  occupying  a  distinct  position,  and  funiishing  to  mankind  a  new  vision 
that  can  jienetrate  into  distance  or  the  past,  a  retina  as  faithful  as  the  human 
eye,  but  whose  impressions  do  not  perish  with  the  wave  of  light  that  gave  them 
birth.  It  has  had  a  birth  and  a  growth  among  the  people ;  it  has,  like  many 
other  discoveries,  been  singularly  successful  in  interpreting  the  wants  of  the 
day  and  serving  jiopular  welfare.  The  noble  works  of  the  great  masters  are  no 
longer  the  exclusive  projMjrty  of  a  single  individual;  they  are  now  reproduced 
by  the  aid  of  photograjihy  and  given  to  the  world  or  published  for  the  benefit 
of  society.  The  whole  world  is  brought  to  our  view  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
and  to-day  we  find  it  occupying  an  important  position  in  science,  art,  and  all 
industries.  To  me  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  look  over  the  history  of 
these  great  men,  and  to  ramble  through  the  literature  of  the  important  event 
has  offered  many  pleasant  hours  of  study.  To-night  I  yield  the  field  to  others, 
for  my  mission  is  rather  to  describe  the  process  than  to  describe  the  men.     I 

m  inclined  to  think  that  I  shall  best  meet  your  wishes  if,  instead  of  dwelling 
on  the  history  of  these  great  men,  we  include  them  all  in  one  great  class  of 
inventors  and  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  out- 
line the  Daguerreotype  process  and  describe  the  use  of  the  apparatus  that  has 
been  loaned  from  the  photographic  collection  of  the  School  of  Mines  Museum. 
[Professor  Laudy  here  went  through  the  operation  of  buffing  a  silvered  plate ; 
then  illustrated  the  use  of  the  iodine  sensitising  box,  and  the  funnel-shaped 
mercury  developing  bath.  He  also  showed  several  old  specimen  Daguerreo- 
tyjws.] 

The  Daguerreotype  process  is  wonderful  for  its  extreme  simplicity,  and 
when  once  explained  it  seems  strange  that  it  was  not  thought  of  before.  The 
crowning  wonder  of  all  is  that  it  was  maile  at  a  time  when  materials  were  not 
only  difficult  to  procure  but  far  from  being  \mre.  Iodine  was  discovered  in 
1812  by  Courtols,  and  bromine  by  Ballanl  in  1826.  Little  did  they  dream 
that  their  discoveries  would  lay  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  photography, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  think  that  no  other  compounds  have  ever  been  used  with 
■nccess,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  others  will.  L.  H.  Laudy. 


FIGOEES  IN  LANDSCAPES  AND  GENEE.* 

II.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  any  really  simple  definitions,  of  Vulgarity, 
for  it  is  one  of  those  things  of  which  it  has  "been  said,  "  I  know  perfectly 
-well  what  it  means,  so  long  as  you  do  not  aak  me  to  define  it."     If  you 

*  Oontiaoed  from  page  415. 


press  me,  I  cannot  think  of  any  better  definition  than  a  base  and 
material  ideal,  and  to  that  I  might  add,  mostly  due  to  ignorance  or  sloth. 
Mr,  Quitter  is  not  polite,  but  he  goes  to  the  point  wlien  he  says  Mr. 
Frith  paints  life  as  if  it  were  a  Sunday-school  treat.  Vulgarity  and  ite 
antidote  can  only  be  so  generally  and  vaguely  described  tliat  it  is  hard  tc 
get  any  practical  good  from  the  description.  Here,  moreover,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  caution  you  against  the  grosser  forms  of  vulgarity, 
and  the  distinctions  thus  become  all  the  more  fine-drawn,  diverse,  and 
theoretical.  The  general  remedy  prescribed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  foi 
bis  vutgaiised  middle-class  Philistines  was  culture,  the  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  had  been  thought  and  said.  In  art,  at  any  rate,  this  prescrip- 
tion will  be  very  effectual,  if  we  take  it  in  the  form  of  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  has  been  painted  and  drawn  and  carved.  I  forget  who  the 
great  modern  painter  is  who  always  keeps  in  his  studio  a  fragment  oi 
Greek  sculpture.  "  When  I  am  in  doubt  about  any  of  my  work,  I 
always  try  it  beside  this,  and  if  it  will  not  go  with  this  I  know  it  is 
wrong." 

Any  one  who  has  studied  Classic  Art  and  the  Old  Masters,  and  has 
taken  the  lesson  to  art,  is  not  likely  to  be  vulgar,  into  whatever  faults 
he  may  fall.  The  study  may  not  be  of  much  direct  use  to  him,  except 
in  draperies,  but  it  cannot  fail  indirectly  to  influence  his  style,  as  Mr. 
Lambert  showed  in  liis  excellent  lecture  on  Phidias.  Of  course,  it  is 
Tery  possible  to  be  pedantic,  and  priggish,  and  dull,  and  unpractical,  but 
there  is  a  vital  principle  at  stake ;  the  right  and  the  wrong  at  e  worlds 
apart,  and  you  can  see  the  distance  in  a  moment  by  two  examples,  each 
the  best  of  its  kind.  You  remember  Focardi's  statues  at  the  Italian 
Exhibition — You  Dirty  Boy!  and  the  two  street  Arabs  selling  news- 
papers, /  was  First,  Sir!  Take  those  gamins,  place  them  beside  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  and  gauge  your  taste  by  the  result. 

Unfortunately  our  remedy  of  drawing  fresh  inspirations  from  the  old 
masterpieces  rather  fails  us  as  one  large  and  wholesome  source  of 
pleasure.  The  ancients  are  of  very  little  account  in  Humour,  and 
healthy  laughter  is  rather  apt  to  be  improved  out  of  the  world  by  modern 
culture.  Greek  wit  is  to  us  in  its  original  form,  with  one  exception, 
deplorable  stuff;  perhaps  it  is  that  jokes  require  recuttmg  for  each 
generation.  And  now  in  these  days  from  laughing  at  Leech  we  have 
come  to  smile  at  Du  Maurier,  and  probably  our  ultra-refined  grandsons 
will  read  their  Punch  with  muscles  and  sense  of  humour  unmoved.  The 
most  vigorous  humour  of  to-day  proceeds  from  America,  and  not  from — 
well,  not  from  Boston.  Such  hearty  laughter  as  is  felt  proceeds  too  often 
from  the  strongholds  of  vulgarity,  and  if  that  were  to  have  the  monopoly 
of  laughter,  I  fear  the  future  would  belong  to  it.  But  surely  that  is  not 
necessary  ;  there  is  plenty  of  good  fun  in  art  which  is  not  vulgar.  Mr. 
Charles  Keene,  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  and  the  late  llandolph  Caldecott, 
all  within  the  last  few  years,  have  caused  laughter  neither  faint  nor  un- 
worthy. 

To  take  a  single  instance  among  photographs.  Mr.  Sutcliffe's  variously- 
named  picture  of  "Excitement" — the  rear  view  of  boys  looking  over  a 
wall.  That  is  admirable  art,  very  good  fun,  and  excellent  taste.  The 
limits  must  in  each  case  be  found  by  individual  refinement,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  single  definite  restriction  other  than  that  of  sympathy  :  no 
joke  should  ever  be  an  undeserved  scoff.  Focardi  in  a  durable  statue 
degrades  humanity  into  apedom,  and  asks  us  to  admire  the  cleverness 
displayed.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  love  or  tenderness  in  it,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  man  ever  did  great  work  without  love  in  his  heart. 

Before  I  leave  Vulgarity,  there  are  just  two  points  which  I  would  like 
to  mention. 

The  first  is  to  protest  against  the  humorous  misapplication  of  quota- 
tions, debasing  the  poetical  currency,  to  adapt  a  pfirase  from  George 
Eliot.  A  burlesque  of  a  paltiy  thing  may  reveal  its  worthlessness,  but 
to  ridicule  what  is  really  noble  or  beautiful,  so  as  to  depreciate  its  worth, 
is  an  outrage.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  raise  a  laugh  in  order  to 
enliven  an  exhibition,  and  1  am  far  from  saying  that  there  are  no  ex- 
ceptions. Let  us  only  be  sure  about  each  instance.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  pretending  that  everything  is  sacred,  but  even  that  humbug 
is  better  than  holding  nothing  as  unfit  for  jest. 

In  the  second  place,  of  animals  I  shall  have  more  to  say  by-and-by  ; 
here  I  would  only  protest  against  treating  them  in  a  vulgar  spirit,  for 
they  have  a  character,  a  dignity,  and  a  nature  of  their  own.  Landseer 
was  a  great  animal  painter,  but  his  failing  lay  on  the  side  of  investing 
animals  with  too  human  an  expression;  in  Buskin's  words,  "Looking 
for  sentiment  or  jest  primarily,  and  reaching  both  by  a  feebly  romantic 
taint  of  fallacy"  (Mod.  P.,  v.  263).  As  often  happens,  his  shortcomings 
are  more  easily  imitated  than  his  merits,  and  that  ultra  humanising  and 
degradation  of  animals  are  to  be  condemned  which  reach,  I  hope,  the 
lowest  depth  in  publishing  a  photograph  of  a  dog  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth 
or  a  cat  in  an  old  maid's  cap. 

III.  Now,  after  these  strictures  on  Unreality  and  Vulgarity,  it  may 
be  asked,  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  to  make  pictures  by  photography? 
As  I  have  said,  my  whole  aim  is  to  cry  up  originality,  and  to  put  down 
thoughtless  and  uneducated  work.  Now  that  I  have  explained  these 
prohibitions  of  mine,  I  had  much  rather  insist  on  their  positive  side,  and  ii 
couch  them  in  an  affirmative  form — Be  Eeal  and  Be  Eefiued.  To  these  H 
I  will  now  add  a  third — Be  Expressive.  ' 

The  more  we  use  the  camera,  not  merely  to  record  whatever  is  in  the 
way  where  it  happens  to  be  set  up,  but  to  work  out  and  give  embodiment 
to  an  idea,  or  to  render  some  chosen  incident  or  phase  of  life,  the  more  i 
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kit  t*t«H  we  get  bom  it.  By  eeleetion  end  adsptation  the  mind  of  the 
phatogi^>hei  is  Tisibly  ezprsMed,  and  in  this  personal  utterance  alone 
Uetheipringi  ot  interest  and  Tigoor  in  art.  Therefore,  to  caltirate  our 
!>owei  of  expresaiott,  to  be  able  first  to  make  ap  a  story  and  then  to  depict 
't  intelligibl;,  is  the  beat  way  of  developing  the  artistic  capabilities  of 
obolagraphj. 

It  is  true  that  this  story  telling  is  a  bom  gift,  bat  it  generally  exists  in 
germ,  and  m^  be  dereloped  by  praotioe  and  cultivation.  In  the  right 
•orroondings  a  very  alight  incident  will  go  far,  and  the  true  artist,  who 
always  has  his  eyes  open,  is  not  above  helping  his  memory  by  a  note- 
book. 

A  pennyworth  of  example  is  worth  •  poond  of  precept.  I  iriU  not 
refer  yoa  to  any  photographs,  or  distress  tbe  modesty  of  some  here,  whose 
names  I  might  iD«ntioo,  and  whoae  blwdiM  I  should  raise,  bat  I  will  take 
the  painter,  Frederick  Walker,  as  tbe  bast  and  moat  immediately  profit- 
able example.  Be  died,  yoa  know,  quite  ycmng,  to  the  great  loss  of 
pngli.t,  art,  before  he  was  enoagh  M  home  in  oil  painting  to  allow  his 
{aney  free  scope,  so  that  tor  oar  puipusea  I  woold  refer  yon  more 
••peeially  to  his  water  colours.  Here  is  a  pboiogravure  of  his  pictoie  of 
geeee  at  Cookham:  it  is  a  liberal edaoatioam  figure  treatment.  Thereaie 
more  figures  in  it  than  a  photographer  ooald  well  mtroduoe,  at  any  rate  in 
cue  ezpoeiie.  but  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  full  ot  life  and  suggestion. 
I  eaa  only  tall  back  on  nootatiwi,  and  in  the  wonU  of  an  eulogy,  which 
was  perhaps  mispnnted  by  one  of  our  moat  esteemed  journals,  declare 
that  "  it  makes  a  picture  to  water  tbe  teeth  of  any  ptiotographer."  Look 
at  tiie  man  on  the  left  earrying  the  oar  whieh  nuJtea  so  useful  a  line,  and 
lelUng  ot  the  river  eloaa  by,  ealla  up  such  a  host  of  fancies  and  associa- 
tions :  tbe  other  man,  again,  probikbly  a  k— per  from  the  Hall,  sent  on 
•  message,  pats  his  head  in  at  the  door  for  a  gossip,  but  cannot  stay ; 
and,  abora  all,  obaarve  tha  perfect  family  poop  on  our  right — the  infant 
poised  on  tbe  motbec's  ann,  while  she  IMka  to  some  one  out  ot  sight,  and 
tbe  two  children,  the  younger  losing  intatest  first  and  beginning  to  play, 
while  the  elder,  throming  baek  her  hair,  still  listens  to  the  talk.  These 
ars  all  men  aeeeaaones  to  tha  main  sol^jwt — the  girl  and  tbe  geeaa — and 
only  in  the  aider  child  is  tha  taea  aaan  at  all :  in  tbe  others  tba  ezpres- 
sioo  is  prodnaad  simply  by  gastnta.  Taka  all  tbaae  fignras  in,  and  then 
turn  aod  aonifaisr  what  tha  picture  would  have  loat  if  tlMnr  had  been 
omitted  and  tha  |irl  had  driven  her  gesaa  through  a  village  ufsleaa  and 
deserted,  as  if  stnekan  by  tha  plagna. 

Walker's  chief  bolt  was  oTaridaalWaf  bis  young  ploughmen  and 
mowen  into  Ocaak  foda,  bat  that  daagv  aaad  not  frighten  you :  it  will 
ba  well  if  tbe  camera  does  not  axagfefate  the  clumsiness  and  heaviness 
of  the  roatie.     Bot  in  stor^  taUng  I  thiok  ba  is  pca-amiaaat ;  for  that 

1 1  hava  bagoB  with  lum  aa  an '-      ' -•---.. 

'  I  b*d  moeh  tba  aama 
to  ba  seen  out  ofTanies^ 

Bora  laoest.  Hogazth,  of  aoona,  is  full  ol  nab  sketches  ot  cbaraetar, 
but  be  is  rather  too  tremendous  and  too  much  in  earnest  tor  our  easier  and 
kindlier  art,  aod  m  pastorals  it  is  raally  only  in  tbe  latter  half  of  this 
Wluii  that  than  has  baaa  realism  noogh  to  render  these  pictures  ear- 
thaabls  to  oa  area  as  soggastioaa.  Bat  ia  Bandolph  Caldaeott,  again, 
•ad  maay  ol  oar  raaaat  BngUah  tUnatnlan,  there  are  eroellent  examplea, 
■ad  easily  aaasariWi.  Tbeaa  aaa  did  SMh  bit  of  their  work  with  love,  as 
if  they  bad  triad  what  irasb  and  ehanaiBg  eooception  they  could  give  to 
each  detail  of  it  without  detiaetiag  troolha  aSiet  of  the  whole. 

No  inddsnt,  if  apptopriata,  aaa  wall  ba  too  slight.  A  child  stopi>ing 
behind  its  onrnpantnaa  to  tie  a  lace,  a  pair  of  old  woman  meeting  or  part- 
ing, a  waggon  laaviag  a  village  with ebiMiaBa-swing  at  its  tail;  these  and 
tbe  like  ineiilantB  wiU  oiaka  all  tba  diSanoea  to  a  photograph  :  people 
will  can  to  dwell  ovarii,  aad  ioekiag  at  aihoau  will  no  longer  be  the  last 
nsort  of  tba  bond  or  tadioos  gnaat. 

Then  is  an  axeellaat  bial  for  Ibidiag  figorts  which  was  given  by  an 
old  artist  to  Constable ;  he  rsoiamliarad  it  aad  acteil  upon  it  all  bis  life, 
and  I  will  now  repeat  it  io  you  :  "  Do  not  sat  about  inventing  flgnrea  in 
a  Isndscapa  taken  trao  nature  ;  for  yoa  cannot  remain  an  hour  in  any 
•pot,  bowerer  solitary,  without  tbe  appearanna  of  some  living  thing  that 
will  in  all  probability  aeeoid  batter  with  tbe  scene  aod  time  of  day  than 
will  any  mvention  ol  yoor  oirn." 

Whan  all  tbe  world  is  before  ns,  singaaliiiiii  are  much  less  likely  to 
occur  than  when  wa  sea  tba  right  man,  woman,  child,  or  animal  in  tbe 
right  place :  thm  it  is  easier  to  find  for  oar  mbject  tlie  appropriate  and 
baeoming  sttitatle  aad  aetioo. 

There  is  also  a  losaon  to  lean  from  it,  altboagh  it  may  be  a  bard  say- 
ing to  tboaa  who  iiave  little  time  to  spoia— that  the  first  requisite  for 
landseaym  ia  to  spend  much  time  ia  t£a  eoontry.  always  obawring  and 
treasonng  up  for  future  use  occnrreneaa  and  phenomena  as  well  as 
loealltias  suitable  tor  our  work.  To  painters,  of  course,  tliis  is  a  truism, 
bat  I  do  not  believe  that  landscape  photographers  study  natora  halt 
aaoogh.  Tbay  kaow  tbay  caa  tarn  oo  the  OMchine  and  takii  a  laadaeape, 
and  batwaaa  wbilsa  they  aaitliaropan  thair  ayes  nor  occupy  thair  minds 
with  what  thar  have  saea. 

In  stoty  taifi^,  bowaver,  it  i*  evidaat  tibfti  to  evoke  any  human  sym- 
pathy Mma  faoaaa  amotion,  bowwvar  faiat,  moat  be  portrayed.  And 
this  bri^*  AM  to  my  nazt  point,  that  all  amotioas  are  not  suitable  for 
photography.  For  instoaaa,  tlian  an  griaCi  whieh  are  sacred  against  all 
■It.  And  soma  subjaeta  an  too  raroitiag  or  too  harrowing  for  tbe 
pointer'a  naa. 


rj  Miong  X  WSBB  aa  is  pca-ammaat ;  lor  uiai 

urn  aa  aa  aiMiiili     Among  tha  old  master* 

toM  gift,  bot  oatetanataly  hia  work  is  hardly 

aad  I  dan  my  yoa  would  pnfar  aomathlng 


Bat  for  photography  the  limits  are  even  more  narrow  than  for  painting, 
and  all  strong  emotions  are  unsuited  to  it,  for  tlie  following  reason.  The 
painter  can  paint  a  picture  from  reminiscences  of  a  scene  which  be  has 
witnessed,  using  models  for  the  purely  mechanical  part,  and  rendering 
the  actual  expression  from  memory,  if  not  from  imagination.  The  photo- 
grapher, as  1  have  insisted,  can  only  photograph  a  subject  actually 
present  before  him.  If  he  were  to  photograph  the  originals  in  their  suf- 
ferings, he  would  be  a  heartless  and  intruding  brute ;  if  he  were  to  photo- 
graph the  seen  with  models,  so  far  as  it  failed,  tbe  result  would  be  tbeat- 
nciil  and  empty — revolting  to  oar  humanity  so  far  as  it  succeeded. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  here  already  on  Mr.  Bramley's  Academy 
picture,  A  UopeUu  Dawn,  which  I  had^already  thought  of  in  this  con- 
nexion before  it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lake  Price.  There  are  numerous 
instances  among  Mr.  Frank  Holl's  subject  pictures  now  at  Burlington 
House.  His  love  of  harrowing  subjects  was  made  a  reproach  to  tbe 
painter ;  but  conceive  a  photographer  who  should  be  accused  o!  illustrating 
every  sentence  of  tbe  Burial  tiervice  I 

Perhaps  I  might  take  the  Coventry  legend  as  a  sort  of  example.  If 
the  parity  of  Godiva  herself  could  have  been  photographed,  I  fear  the 
photographer  would  have  been  a  degrte  worse  than  Peeping  Tom. 
(Would  his  lens  have  gone  blind,  or  got  a  flare-spot,  or  what?)  If  we 
were  now  to  photograph  the  sham  Lady  Godiva,  I  think  we  should  de- 
■ervedly  get  a  vulgar  pietun,  artistically,  for  our  pains. 

The  rule  may  be  laid  down  in  relation  to  our  sympathy.  If  we  should 
be  so  carried  away  at  the  time  as  to  be  imable  or  unwilling  to  photograph 
the  scene,  then  equally  we  ought  not  to  reproduce  it  afterwards.  Thus, 
soldiers  under  fire,  when  the  war  correspondent  could  give  tbem  no  help, 
or  a  lifeboat  patting  out  to  sea,  would  be  good  subjects  enough ;  a  broken- 
hearted widow  or  a  dog  drowning  would  not 

How  far  tha  snap  snots  ot  detective  cameras  are  decent,  or  how  far 
they  have  the  taint  of  tha  interviewer  about  them,  I  hardly  like  to  say. 
I  think  that  much  depends  on  the  extent  and  degree  of  publication. 
For  instanoe,  there  was  a  photograph  widely  circulated  of  the  Queen 
laughing,  evidently  an  enlargement  from  a  snap  shot.  I  am  not  a 
believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  bat  that  did  seem  to  me  to  be  taking 
an  unfair  advantage,  and  publishing  a  libel  calculated  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt. Then  is  just  a  toiieb  of  eavesdropping  about  it  (Ihave  a  detective 
camera  myself),  but  to  orerbaar  a  thing  and  keep  it  oneself  is  very  dif- 
terant  from  shooting  oat  one's  discoveries  to  tbe  world  at  large. 

Since  writing  tbtaa  remarks  I  have  seen  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
North,  in  Pollard  rrmu  Tha  Photographic  Company.  Time  will,  I  hope, 
show  that  this  is  good  law ;  the  analogy  between  photographs  and 
letters  which  belong  to  the  neipient,  but  may  not  be  published  without 
leave  ot  the  writer,  who,  aarartheless,  has  no  property  in  them,  seems  to 
ma  to  be,  at  any  rata,  vary  good  natural  justice.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  principle  could  ever  be  strained  to  cover  cases 
where  the  original  photograph  had  not  been  taken  tor  payment. 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  and  so  may  a  detective  camera ;  but  I  do  not 
see  why  this  natural  right  aboold  entitle  a  photographer  to  publish  ugly 
libels  of  an  innooent  individual,  solely  for  the  photographer's  own  profit 
or  glory. 

But  to  return  to  subjects  taken  with  consent  of  the  sitter,  and  the 
emotions  which  make  good  pictures.  What  about  love  making  ?  Is  that 
too  tender,  too  intimate,  altogether  too  sacred  a  process,  so  that  to 
publish  any  even  of  its  lighter  passages,  not  to  say  the  fraudulent  version 
of  flirtation,  is  a  sin  and  a  shaoie?  That  is  too  hard  a  problem  for  me ; 
I  will  leave  it  to  experts,  merely  noticing  that,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  lovers 
have,  time  out  ,of  mind,  been  regarded  as  fair  game— if  you  can  catch 
them. 

In  photography,  tha  aetual  exposure  of  the  plate  is  so  short,  and  it  ia 
so  wise  a  precaution  to  take  a  second  version,  with  very  slight  changes, 
that  there  is  some  danger  of  repetition.  If  both  copies  are  of  nearly 
equal  merit,  of  course  each  might  be  exhibited  in  its  turn.  Most  of  ns, 
too,  are  badly  off  enough  tor  models,  and  these  most  be  so  very  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  model  of  tbe  painters,  that  they  are  very  hard  to 
get ;  oonsaquently,  tha  same  person  has  a  tendency  to  appear  in  all  our 
pictures.  It  is  true  that  I  never  heard  ot  such  blind  persistence  in  the 
same  models  aa  was  sbovm  by  Cignani,  a  Bologncse  painter  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell  tells  us  that  there  are  two 
pictures  o(  his  extant  in  the  palace  at  Copenhagen,  in  each  of  which  the 
same  two  models — a  man  and  a  woman — have  been  painted.  The  first 
picture  represents  Joseph  and  Potipbar's  wife,  the  second  the  Bape  qf 
Lucrece. 

But  in  getting  models  to  aipress  our  ideas,  the  great  obstacle,  and  one 
which  increases  proportionately  to  the  definite  aim  and  heightened  in- 
terest of  our  effort,  is  self-oonseionsness.  As  soon  as  a  sitter  knows  what 
you  an  doing,  however  iriUing  she  or  he  may  be,  on  comes  self-conscious - 
ness,  and  unless  you  can  dodge  it  or  bani^  it  there  is  an  end  of  all 
naturalness.  It  is,  no  doubt,  mere  nervousness,  and  some  people  have  a 
dramatic  power  of  putting  it  away  and  successfully  assuming  some  de- 
sired expression  at  wilL  But  these  are  rare  birds  indeed.  Sometimes 
the  attention  may  be  diverted,  but  unluckily  for  our  purposes  one  set 
attitude  is  generally  required,  and  there  can  be  no  free  movement  or 
action,  or  assertion  of  power,  such  as  generally  dissipates  stage  fright. 
Bot  to  aoquin  by  rule  the  art  ot  being  at  one's  ease  is  like  learning  liveli- 
by  jumping  over  chain.  Obabam  Balfocb.  M.A. 
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PHOTOORAVURB  PROCESSEa 

[A  Commanimtion  to  the  Soctaty  of  Anafor  Photo«r.ph.r.  of  New  Tork.l 

U  g.aenil  t,nn,  .11  pr.ctic.1  photogmphic  metho.U  and  P"^' ''^f^^^^l^ 

IhoVction  of  liKht  on  one  or  the  other  of  two  ».il«Unce8.    Light,  inder  certain 

l^n.UtliribU*k.n,c«rt.in«lUof.Uv,r,.mlhanlen»cert«.norgamcsubstanc^^ 

•t,^'t?«Uonw.pr».U.ceo„rne«.tive.a„d  print  oursilverphoto^^ 
hr  ir»oond  action  we  produce  printing  plates  fh.m  which  we  print  witU 
i^"Sing  ink.  Th'e  appUcation  of  this  ,«ond  -t.o« J«  •>«  'oun  aUon 
of  the  ~rion»  procease.-.  of  plioto-mechanical  printing.  All  of  these  "epena  o, 
^^r^h'^iction.of  light-firat.  in  the  production  of  the  negative ;  second, 
ia  the  pro>lnction  of  the  printing  plate.  „*t,^i.    nhMn. 

Th.«  are  four  le-ling  line,  of  photo-mechanical  r"ntingmetho.U-pho^^o 
^graving,  photo-lithography,  photo-gelatine,  <^if^°*^^Z' JhUvT" 
paring  U  ,n.l.-rsto«.l  in  this  country  to  mean  "cute  to  pnn  «'«'  tyP^^ 
??oto.Uthogr,phy  is  the  process  by  which  a  stone  '«  P-P'^^f  .^^to  eZ 
lithographic  printing  by  photography  instead  o  by  haml.  u  both  photo  e 
grartng  and  photo-lithography  the  prints  must  be  made  in  .lots  or  l-^*'.  b"' 
br  «.  ingenious  device  the  h.-ilf  tone  of  the  photograph  is  closely  imitated 
•nU  ia  eff^te.1  by  breaking  up  the  half  tone  into  a  series  of  verj-  fine  dots  or 

^n^  metho.1,  mostly  in  use  by  us  are  those  which  give  a  true  Photographic 
hJf  tone.  These  are  the  photo-geUtine  and  the  photogravure  methods,  the 
photo-gelatine  process  is  known  nnder  a  multitude  of  names  :  A'bertype 
heliotype.  artotype,  Licht.Iruck,  Indo-tint,  collotype,  are  some  of  them,  but 
they  M  mean  the  same  thing,  that  is,  printing  from  the  surface  of  a  layer  of 
gelatine  variously  supported,  and  on  which  a  printing  image  has  been  pro- 
duced by  light.  .     ,       ,      ■     '  1 

The  «orfM  operand.- of  obtaining  such  an  image  is,  in  its  broad  pnnciples, 
.imple  enough.  An  ounce  of  gelatine  is  dissolved  in,  say,  ten  ouuces  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  ](«'  Fahr.  To  this  solution  is  ad.led  forty  to  hfty  grains 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  an  easy-Howmg  liquid. 
ThU  is  flowwl  over  a  plate  of  gla.ss  or  metal  and  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  120'  to  IW  Fahr.  on  a  level  plate,  so  that  when  dry  a  very  thin,  even 
Mlution  of  bichromati«e.i  gektine  remains  on  the  plate.  The  gelatme-coated 
plate  is  exjiosed  to  light  under  a  negative,  and  now  comes  in  tlie  second  action 
of  light  The  light  passing  through  the  negative  hardens  the  gelatine  m  the 
.hadows,  partly  hardens  it  in  the  half  tones,  and  produces  no  effect  where  it  is 
preventol  from  penetrating  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  negative. 

The  gelatine-coated  plate,  which  now  has  the  printing  image  produced  on  it, 
ha.  only  to  lie  washed  in  water  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  light  when  it 
U  ready  for  the  press.  It  is  inked  up  in  the  same  general  method  that  a  litho- 
graphic stone  is  inked.  But  the  sun  has  Ijeen  the  artist  and  has  drawn  the 
half  tone  of  the  photograph  as  no  hand  could  have  done  it 

Photo-gelatine  printing,  to  the  reader  and  onlooker,  seems  to  be  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  worM.  On  account  of  the  ' '  contrary  "  character  of  gelatine,  it  is  in 
truth  the  most  difficult,  as  those  who  have  Ijeen  longe.it  at  the  work  best  realise. 
It  wfll  be  seen  that  the  reproductions  by  this  process  have  a  character  all  their 
own,  and  for  a  certain  delicacy  of  result  and  true  photographic  effei;t  they  are 
nnapproachable. 

In  the  i>hoto-gelatine  process  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  printing  surface  or 
material  (gelatine)  has  been  brought  into  use. 

In  photogravure,  the  oldest  printing  material  (copper)  and  the  oldest  method 
of  printing  is  employe<l,  but  the  action  of  lighttakes  the  place  of  the  engraver's 
tooL  Tliere  is  not  time  at  my  disposal  to  do  more  than  briefly  sketch  the  pro- 
cesses employed.  Tlie  result  desired  to  be  obtained  is  an  intaglio  plate  to  be 
engrave<l  by  photography  and  to  be  used  for  printing  ou  a  copperplate  press. 
In  the  photo-gelatine  process  we  have  described  how  a  plate  is  coated  with  a 
thin,  even  layer  of  bichromated  gelatine  made  sensitive  to  light  If  we  prepare 
this  gelatine  on  a  copperplate  and  after  the  action  of  light  place  the  plate  with 
it*  light-pro<liiceil  image  in  an  etching  bath,  it  is  evident  that  llie  etching  Huid 
will  i)euetrate  the  gelatine  where  the  light  has  not  acted,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  gelatine  is  not  hardened.  It  will  j>enetrate  less  where  the  light  has  hard- 
ened the  gelatine  slightly,  and  it  will  not  iwnetrate  at  all  where  the  gelatine  is 
altogether  hardeneil  by  light  In  this  way  we  liave  a  plate  etcheil  more  or  less 
dee|)ly  acconling  to  the  gnulations  of  the  photograph,  and  therefore  reproducing 
all  the  grailations  of  the  photograph.  This,  very  broadly,  is  the  luulerlyiug 
priucl|>le  of  our  process  of  photogravure. 

JTwo  es.sential  conditions  must  be  observed,  however,  in  order  to  make  the 
jiroce.ss  practical.  In  the  tirst  place,  in  using  a  negative  to  jirint  ou  the  gela- 
tiiiUMMl  copperj'late,  it  is  ajiparent  that  the  picture  woulil  be  a  negative. 
Therefore  a  positive  or  transparency  must  1)e  maile  from  the  original  negative 
to  print  on  the  gelatinised  plate,  in  order  th.it  the  final  picture  may  be  a  positive. 
The  other  necessity  is  that  there  must  be  a  "grain  "  on  the  coppeqilate  in  order 
to  give  it  an  ink-holding  capacity.  This  is  effected  by  "  laying  a  ground,"  as 
in  tlie  aquatint  method,  or  by  dusting  the  surface  with  resin  or  asphalt  which 
hi  melted  by  heat — in  l>oth  cases,  of  course,  before  the  application  of  the  gela- 
tinous surface. 

The  etching  fluid  does  not  penetrate  these  fiuQ  points  of  resin,  and  the  nn- 
derlyiiig  copper  is  protecte<l  and  remains  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  minute 
pyramids,  which  prevent  the  ink  Iwing  wiped  out  The  rest  of  the  process  of 
reproducing  photogranire  pictures  is  the  ordinary  method  of  copperplate 
priuting,  requiring,  however,  greater  skill  an  s.  care  in  its  execution. 


Whilst  photo-gelatine  printing  is  marked  by  the  delicacy  of  its  results,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  photogravure  is  its  strength  and  richness,  which  may 
be  further  heightened  in  the  various  steps  of  the  process  as  well  as  subsequently 
by  the  hand  of  the  graver.  Kknest  Edwards. 


Jporeign  llotes  anti  lletns. 

♦ — 

M.  A.  Streolitz  gives  the  following  formula  for  toning  platinum  paper : — 

A. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash     2  parts. 

Phosphate  of  potash     1  part. 

Water 1  litre. 

B. 

Platinum  potassium  chloride 1  part. 

Water  20  parts. 

Just  before  using  it,  six  parts  of  A  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  B,  the 
proofs  are  washed  as  usual  and  then  toned.  If  one  wishes  to  obtain 
black  tints  the  proofs  are  placed  for  from  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes  in 
the  solution,  which  should  not  be  shaken,  when  they  will  acquire  a  blue- 
violet  tone  which  will  turn  black  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  proofs  thus 
toned  keep  better  than  those  toned  with  gold,  as  they  are  not  affected  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  other  gases.  Fixing  and  washing  takes  place- 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Db.  Cohx,  of  Breslau,  has  succeeded  in  taking  a  number  of  photographs 
of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  magnesium  flash  Ught,  among  others  of  the 
eyes  of  a  lady  whose  pupils  had  attracted  attention  by  their  difference  in 
size.  Dr.  Cohn  concludes  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  due  to 
softening  of  the  spinal  marrow,  causing  paralysis  of  the  nerve  controlling. 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pupil. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographisclier  Verein  Captain 
Himly  (a  translation  of  whose  article  on  Hydroquinone  was  published  in. 
a  recent  number  of  the  Journal)  explained  and  exhibited  Stirn's  patent 
chronoscope.  This  newest  form  of  camera  shutter  seems,  according  to 
his  account,  likely  to  be  very  generally  adopted  in  the  near  future,^ 
especially  as  it  can  be  employed  for  ordinary  uiul  instantaneous  work. 
For  ordinary  work  the  time  of  exposure,  from  one  to  fifty  seconds,  is 
regulated  automatically  by  clockwork,  which  sets  the  mechanism  con- 
nected with  the  shutter  in  motion  at  any  time  desired,  by  an  arrange- 
ment familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  alarum  clocks.  All  counting  of 
seconds  or  other  trouble  is  thus  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  chrono- 
scope ;  and  the  shaking  of  the  floor,  on  approaching  to  pvit  on  the  cap,, 
which  often  gives  rise  to  unsatisfactory  results,  is  avoided.  Amongst 
other  advantages  which  were  pointed  out  by  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  must  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  in  cases  where  long  exposures 
are  necessary  the  camera  may  be  left  by  itself  and  some  other  operation 
proceeded  with. 

Captain  Himly  also  read  the  report  of  the  Testing  Committee  of  Vienna 
on  Leohner's  universal  hydroquinone  developer,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  this  developer  possesses  no  advantages  and  contains  nothing  new. 


Ax  article  in  the  lievue  Photogniphique  discusses  the  means  employed  to 
make  hydroquinone  solutions  "  keep."  According  thereto  a  mixture  of 
hydroquinone  and  sulphite  is  not  very  permanent.  If  compounds  of  soda 
be  employed  for  developing  Eastman's  bromide  paper,  a  very  disagree- 
able yellow  colouration  is  produced.  The  meta-bisulphite  of  potash 
is  chemically  more  stable,  but  difficult  to  procure.  Bisulphite  of  cal- 
cium, however,  which  is  in  more  general  use,  and  can  be  procured  suf- 
ficiently pure  and  cheap,  has  been  tried  as  a  preserver  of  hydroquinone 
with  much  success.  M.  de  Soehr,  who  is  responsible  for  the  above  facts, 
further  states  that  he  added  a  20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  to  180  c.c. 
of  water,  and  dissolved  therein  one  gramme  of  hydroquinone.  This  solu- 
tion, he  declares,  proved  absolutely  permanent.  All  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions required  by  hydroquinone  must  of  course  be  taken  when  using 
the  above  solution,  namely,  absolute  cleanliness  and  an  absence  of  hypo 
or  iron  salts. 


®ur  iEUitorial  JTatle. 


Thk  CHEMisiny  or  Photogbaphy. 

By  Pbofessob  E.  Meldola,  F.R.S.    London ;  MacaulLin  &  Co. 
A  TiiKAT  of  no  ordinary  nature  is  in  store  for  the  careful  reader  of 


this  truly  excellent  volume,  which  comprises  a  series  of  nine  lectur 
delivered  as  a  special  course  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  a 


■es, 
and 
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addrMsetl  to  a  mixed  audience,  oompoaed  of  chemical  students  and 
practical  photocraphers. 

1*1  of  eager  Meldola  discosaes  his  subject  in  a  manner  unlike  that  of 
moat  other  writers  on  photoeraphie  chemistrr,  entering  fully  and 
deeply  into  the  principles  wbicn  underlie  photngraphic  action.  Each 
lecture  is  followed  by  an  appnndix  indicating  experiments  to  be  per- 
formed in  subatantisrion  of  the  doctrines  enunciated  in  the  text. 

In  one  of  his  lectoxee  (the  sixth)  the  talented  author  explains  why 
our  modem  emulsion  proceaaee  hare  such  an  enormous  advantage  in 
the  way  of  rapidity  orer  the  old  wet  plate  methods.  While  the 
senaitiTeness  of  the  emulsion  has  much  to  do  with  it,  a  certun  share 
is  also  credited  to  the  dereloper,  which,  while  it  was  neceasarily  acid 
in  the  wet  proeese,  in  which  fne  nitrate  of  silver  vras  present  as  a 
seasitisar,  becomes  in  the  gelatine  eonkton  pUte  alkaline,  and  may 
alao  be  used  of  greater  atrei^th.  Some  of  our  oMer  readers  may  re- 
member that  the  late  Tboma.«  Sutton  strongly  advocated  a  bromised 
wet  collodion  prtwess,  in  which  all  free  nitrate  of  silver  was  removed 
by  washing,  the  plate  being  then  exposed  for  a  much  briefer  period 
than  nsoal,  and  developed  with  an  alkaline  devi'loper.  In  giving  IiU 
reasons  why  it  is  safer  to  employ  sodium  thiooulphate  (hypo)  than 
potassium  cyanide  as  a  6xiiw  agent  for  griatine  plates,  the  author 
8ay«  that  the  latter,  beiiig  alwava  alkaline,  has  a  tendency  to  soften 
the  film,  and,  moreover,  has  a  sughtly  solvent  action  upon  metallic 
silver,  thus  tendinff  to  lednoe  the  intHMity  of  the  image  in  the  medium 
tooea. 

The  work  b  one  of  the  " iVuftvwSariea;"  it  contmins  STOpagea, 
price  0*. 

Practical  Amatstb  Pbotoorapbt. 

Bj  C.  C.  Tsvaaa,  Lmk. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages  which  sella  at  aixpenoe.  It  con- 
taias  aooaa  infonnation,  with  fonaola  for  developing,  toning,  and 
the  othw  aolntioas  required  in  pholaKntphic  practioe.  1  here  are  also 
hmtsoBrstOQciiiog,  stripping  filiDa,  copy iog,  pinhole,  orthochromatic 
and  instantaiwoBS  photography.  It  wdl  prove  very  useful  for  the 
beginnar.  

FRT'a  PiUf  Slidiis. 
Mmbbs.  SAnmL  Fby  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  brought  out  a  camera 
slida  specially  adapted  for  filaas,  of  which  each  holds  two.  There  is 
a  ■fpCom  or  oifision  which  is  inaailad  through  an  aperture  left  at  one 
ead  of  tha  slide,  and  on  each  «da  of  this  division  there  is  a  reoesi 
capable  oT  wcaiting  a  film  and  lHUbi|r  it  flat.  Althoogh  the  sample 
sent  to  ns  b  deaignatsd  br  Maaa*.  Ftj  as  "  only  a  nugh  model,"  and 
ia  made  of  some  bard,  light-colootad  wood,  we  see  no  reasoo  why  it 
should  not  answvr  as  well  as  mahogany.  This  one  is  well  designed 
and  well  eonetrocted,  and  from  an  aeoompaoving  price  list  we  notice 
that  it  is  alao  d 


VoioTLAJTOicm'a  Naw  Itam  Wimc-Asroui  EpxTacops. 
Xasms  *  Co..  Lm»n.  SeU  Acaiii. 
Ia  there  any  reason  whr  a  laoa  eannot  in  itself  be  at  onoe  a  rapid,  a 
noap,  and  a  wide-angle  r  Moat  smphatirallv  it  cannot — we  wouU 
bava  aaid  some  time  airo,  and  wban  optical  flint  and  crown  glas« 
formed  the  materials  of  which  oar  Isnsia  were  constructed.  Hut 
tmmptf  mmtrnnhtr.  We  well  raeoOact  a  oonverMtion  with  Herr 
Viil(.nlaiider  at  the  Crystal  Pakee  l*botiigraphie  Exhibition  in  the 
early  *pring  of  IntW,  in  eoane  of  which  he  toM  us  of  certain  valuable, 
altliniigh  at  that  time  scarcely  leeogniacd,  pmpertiea  inherent  in  some 
ft  t  h-  stable  aam^ca  of  Jena  jfma  and  which  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  in  (he  oonatmetian  of  esitaia  knasa  then  being  exhilnted  for  the 
tir-t  lime,  and  to  which  rthmiMm  has  been  saMsqaantly  made  in 
then  pane. 

This  able  optieiao  has  now  made  another  departure  from  tlie  beaten 
track  in  optical  construction,  and  one  which  must  prove  of  exceptional 
value,  mofa  aapedally  to  pbotognphara  whose  studios  are  nhort,  or 
those  who  daaire  to  take  a  groap  wlthoat  poesessinft  the  facilities  for 
«attag  tkair  namms  irmoved  to  aneh  a  desirable  distance,  as  with  an 
ordinary  Wna,  will  insure  all  tlie  tigurf»  being  introduced.  The 
deAnition  is  un>-xcpptionsbl<<.  The  ntn  l>'ns  is  one  which  posaesses 
tha  property  of  working  with  an  aprntire  slightly  larger  than  the 
general  run  of  the  rapid  doublet  series,  it  IcitiK  /-7'o;  it  is,  therefore, 
wall  suited  for  portraits.  Hat  on  slightlv  moving  a  lever,  which  pro- 
jects thmogh  a  slot  in  the  side  of  the  tiiU>,  sn  iris  diaphragm  cornea 
Into  action,  and  the  aperture  may  be  diminished  to  a  minimum  when- 
•rar  desired.    Its  larve  ap         '  '     *  focus  render  possible  the 

fcwlnjjng  of  an  angle  unu  i,  and   this  with  a  very 

Waf  axpoaure,  hence  its  uiimr  tor  ^rtjup*  m  studios  of  limited  exten- 


sion. (Comparing  one  lens  with  another,  this  new  rapid  wide-angle- 
euryscope  includes  10°  more  of  angle  than  the  usual  rapid  euryscope 
of  the  same  maker. 

This  new  addition  to  the  optical  resources  of  the  photographer  will 
not  faU  to  secure  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  the  brotherhood. 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-squnre,  W.,  are  the  agents  for  this  and 
the  other  productions  of  Herr  Voigtlander. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  10,131.— "Taking  Photograplia  Automatically  in  a  Rapid  Series  with  a 
Single  Camera  and  Lans."    *".  Ukkenk  an.l  M.  Evans.— Attei  June  21, 1889. 

No.  10,133. — "An  Iniprove<l  Instantaneous  Shutter  for  Photographic  Pur- 
poses."    W.  P.  0  Rkilly. —/MiUd  Jioie  21,  18S«. 

No.  10,H5.— "An  Improved  Photographic  Detective  Camon  and  Plate- 
changing  Box."    C.  U.  KlWToS.— /Aite/  June  21,  1889. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

iNPaovBHurrs  iw  and  Connkitud  with  Photooraphic  Cahxras. 

Na  10,828.     WaI.T«K  0*Rtlu.Y,  Eilgw are-road,  Middlesex.— ./ii/y  26,  18S8. 

THia  inreotion  has  for  its  objects  to  provide  a  cheap,  diiuiautive,  simple,  and 

easy  mcauj  of  proilucing  instautaneous  photographs  (to  be  taken  in  the  open 

when  neeeasBiy)  and  to  ilis|>eus«  with  a  dark  room  or  changing  box. 

Also  a  novel  and  simple  uutantaneoua  shutter. 

In  carrying  out  mv  invention  I  use  for  the  oidinar}-  dark  back  a  raetal 
receptacle  of  a  saitabla  size  and  slia|>e  to  receive  the  sensitive  plate,  and  I 
attach  themto  a  tnbe  or  hollow  projection  made  of  some  suitable  material,  iu 
which,  in  a  proper  positioD,  I  place  a  simple  or  compound  lens  of  glass  or 
other  traoapareut  material  so  ai  to  form  a  shar]>  image  of  the  object  to  he 
photographed  on  the  sensitive  film. 

I  use  for  my  combined  cap  ami  ex|ioeing  shatter  a  disc  closely  fitting  on  to 
tlie  end  of  the  tube  containing  tlie  lens. 

This  has  a  motion  of  opening  and  shutting  imparted  to  it  by  the  combination 
of  two  spring  sad  a  oateh,  i.e. ,  the  hinge  of  said  shatter  I  preferably  make  of 
ii.diarabber  atrip,  so  that  the  tendeiiry  ia  to  keep  the  disc  shut 

The  dise  hss  attached  to  its  edge  near  to  the  hiBge  a  piu  or  projection  on  to 
whieh  is  sogSfMl  SBOthsr  spring,  which  may  be  spiral,  loon,  or  other  form, 
which  tends  to  open  the  shatter,  and  it  is  stronger  in  its  pull  than  the  spring 
which  lusps  the  shatter  dosed. 

There  is  a  catdi  piased  ia  a  suitable  iKisitiou,  which  prevents  the  stronger 
spring  from  opening  the  shatter,  but  whi.-h  may  be  releaaed  by  any  of  the 
well-known  nuthodsw 

The  resolt  is  that  oa  nlsaidiig  the  retaining  catch  the  shatter  is  pulled  open 
by  the  sUuagei  spriag;  bat  in  this  act  the  stroager  spring  disengages  itself 
tram  the  pin  sad  the  wasksr  spring  pulls  tli*  shutter  back  again. 

Another  Isatan  in  my  iavsutiou  is  the  mode  of  iutrodueiiig  an<l  abstracting 
ths  seositivs  Ums,  and  eonsistJi  in  slipping  a  small  ligbt-proul  bag  containing 
tlie  nln  oa  to  the  aioatk  o(  the  dark  slkle,  ex|>osing  it,  ami  re-8li)>ping  the  Hliu 
back  into  the  bag,  tbare  being  thus  no  chance  of  spoiling  the  said  film  by 
BDila*  exponne. 

While  the  ptetun  is  batog  taken  ths  bag  is  held  in  jiositiou  by  two  side 
othar  aoai  ' 


qprta^ier 

I  provide  fsr  ihoalag  whkh  is  the  sensitive  siile  of  the  film  or  plate  by  a 
mark  or  pwjistfcai  or  ladsat  on  ooe  side  of  the  bag. 


A5  iMPROvn)  CMonrATiox  RscEivixa,  Dii.iviRi:cG,  and  Distrjbutiko 
ArrAaATOB  roa  I'nuTouBArRic  CuATi.fd  Machines. 

Ka  S850.    Jajibr  Wiujak  Thomas  CaDrrr,  Graville  Works,  Aahstead, 
»arrry.— April  2,  1889. 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  facilitate  and  insure  the  even  and  regiUar 
delivery  and  dii^batioD  of  photoeraiihic  emuUion  on  to  an<l  over  glass  or 
other  sorCseea  to  bs  coated  therewitji,  thus  obtaining  thereou  a  film  of  uniform 
oonnstaacy. 

To  effect  this  I  Bt  a  coating  iniichine  with  a  combination  receiving,  delivering, 
an'  m;;  apparatus,  riiiiM>tiiig  of  a  combined  trough  and  roller.     The 

r>'  1  on  or  Hxr<l  to  tin'  front  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical 

or  > '., ....  .1,.  thereto.  Such  .  yliiidrical  or  curved  lip  may  be  either  tubular  or 
aolbl,  while  the  line  of  its  up|>t'r  surface  is  preferably  at  a  somewhat  lower  level 
than  the  linr  nf  the  back  of  tin'  trough.  Suitable  grooves  or  guides  are  formed 
or  tlxe<l  <'  >'  of  the  trough  at  each  enil.     luto  these  grooves  or  guides 

a  diviMo  led,  thus  dividing  the  trough  into  two  longitudinal  com- 

partnieou.      .;tiaioB  plate  Las  suitable  apertures  formed  therein,  so  that 

when  the  emaiaton  is  fad  mto  the  trough  it  first  euters  the  l>ack  compartment 
and  then  flows  throng  saeh  apertures  into  the  front  com}>artmeut,  and  gradually 
rises  therein  ontil  it  wdls  over  the  cylindrical  or  curved  lip  on  to  the  glass  or 
other  sorlhce  to  be  coated  with  the  emulsion.  Or  such  lip  may  be  fitted  with 
a  plate  or  other  suitable  equiv^lvnt,  whieh  is  so  placed  as  to  form  an  incliuid 
plane  on  to  which  the  emul.-iou  may  flow,  and  thus  Ije  delivered  in  a  sheet  ou 
to  the  surface  or  surfaces  to  U-  <'oated  therewith. 

Or  tlM  division  plate  may,  if  preferred,  be  made  solid,  and  so  fitted  that  a 
narrow  opening  is  left  between  its  lower  edge  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough  to 
allow  the  emubion  to  flow  under  and  into  the  fhint  compartinciit,  and  gradually 
rise  thtivin  until  it  overflows  the  cylimlrical  or  cuned  lip  of  the  trough  in  the 
maiuur  already  described.  I  wouhl  here  observe  that  I  take  care  so  to  arrange 
the  oi>ebing  or  oiienings  in  or  under  the  division  plate,  that  the  emulsion  shall 
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pMi  thioagh  or  onder  anoh  division  plate  at  a  level  below  the  level  of  the 
•molrion  in  the  buk  coiu|>artmeut,  no  av  to  avoid  the  generation  of  air-beUs  or 
bttbUea,  ,      .  ,  .,        ,    . 

In  order  to  confine  the  overflow  within  proiwr  limits,  I  paint  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  cylindrical  or  curvwl  lip  either  wholly  or  partially  witli  emulsion, 
the  portion  ao  painted  corresiwnding  in  width  with  that  of  the  plate  or  other 
surface  to  be  coated.  By  this  means  I  cause  the  emulsion  to  rise  ami  How  over 
the  cylindrical  or  curved  lip  on  to  the  surface  to  be  coate<l  therewith,  at  the 
■ame  Ume  that  such  overflow  is  limited  in  extent  to  the  width  of  such  painted 
tnrbce; 

When  the  division  plate  is  perforated,  I  prefer  to  cover  the  same  witn  a 
itniner  of  mnslin,  gauie,  or  other  like  fabric,  through  which  the  emulsion 
peroolatei  as  it  passes  into  the  front  compartment  of  the  trough,  thus  regu- 
fatinc  its  flow. 

Either  the  division  plate  or  strainer  or  both  may  be  dispensed  with  and  only 
the  trough  with  a  cylindrical  or  curved  lip  employed,  but  it  will  be  found  in 
practice  tliat  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  by  employing  the  apparatus 
complete,  ,  „„  j 

The  apparatus  is  mounted  in  suitable  bearings,  and  is  so  arranged  and  htted 
that  its  relative  position  to  the  surface  or  surfaces  to  be  coated  can  be  regulated 
and  adjusted  as  desired.  If  desired,  the  cylindrical  or  curved  lip  may  be 
covered  with  muslin  or  gauze  or  other  like  fabric 

My  improve<l  apjiaratus  may  be  fitted  to  any  photographic  coating  machine, 
provided  that  it  be  place<l  transversely  to  the  plane  of  travel  of  the  plates. 

The  claims  are  :— 1.  The  combination  receiving,  delivering,  and  distributing 
apparatus,  for  coating  glass  and  other  surfaces  with  photographic  emulsion, 
consisting  of  a  trough  provided  with  a  cylindrical  or  curve<i  lip,  and  fitted 
with  a  division  plate  and  strainer,  all  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described 
and  shown.  2.  As  a  secondary  form  of  such  combination  receiving,  delivering, 
and  distributing  apparatus,  a  trough  furnished  with  a  cylindrical  or  curved  lip, 
and  titte<l  either  with  a  division  plate  or  a  strainer,  substantially  as  herein- 
before described  and  shown.  3.  As  a  primary  form  of  such  combination 
receiving,  delivering,  and  distributing  apparatus,  a  trough  furnished  with  a 
cylindrical  or  curvSl  lip,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and  shown. 

4.  Fitting  such  combination  receiving,  delivering,  and  distributing  apparatus, 
with  a  plate  or  other  equivalent  device,  so' as  to  form  an  inclined  plane  for  the 
delivery  of  the  photographic  emulsion  on  to  the  surface  or  surfaces  to  be 
coated  therewith,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and  shown. 

As  iMPnOVKMENT  IN  Hevolvino  Photoobapbic  Camebas. 

No.  6886.    Carl  Paul  Stibn,  20  Park-place,  New  York,  United  States  of 

Amenc&.—Apnl  25,  1889. 

Mr  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  photographic  instruments  in  which  the 

camera  is  made  to  revolve  during  exposure,  so  as  to  obtain  a  panoramic  view  of 

the  entire  scene  encircling  the  camera  or  of  any  desired  portion  thereof. 

It  consists  in  improved  devices  for  moving  the  camera,  and  in  a  novel  con- 
stmction  and  arrangement  of  its  parts,  as  hereinafter  described  and  claimed, 
and  has  for  its  object  to  simplify  the  apparatus  and  render  it  more  compact 
and  efficient. 

[Probably  the  precise  nature  of  this  revolving  camera  will  be  ascertained 
with  sufficient  fulness  from  the  claims,  which  are  as  follows  : — 1.  The  com- 
bination with  a  photographic  camera  revolving  upon  a  pivotal  axis  of  a  motor 
mounted  upon  the  instrument  to  produce  its  revolution,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  puri)Ose  herein  set  forth.  2.  The  combination  with  a 
photographic  camera,  revolving  upon  a  pivotal  axis  and  motive  mechani.sm 
actuating  the  same  to  produce  its  revolution,  of  an  automatic  stop  to  arrest  its 
movement  at  each  complete  revolution  thereof,  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  3.  The  combination  with  a  photographic 
camera,  revolving  upon  a  pivotal  axis  and  motive  mechanism  actuating  the  same 
to  produce  its  revolution,  of  an  automatic  stop  to  arrest  its  movement  at  each 
comjilete  revolution,  and  an  auxiliary  a<ljust.able  stop  to  arrest  it  when  it  has 
made  a  partial  revolution  after  being  released  from  the  first  stop,  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  4.  Tlie  combination  with 
a  photographic  camera,  revolving  upon  a  pivotal  axis  and  motive  mechanism 
actuating  the  same  to  produce  its  revolution,  of  the  iiliii-sup|ily  spool  siud  the 
film-winding  reel  mounted  within  said  camera,  an  iutermeiliate  guide  roller 
geared  to  revolve  in  unison  with  the  instrument,  and  over  which  the  film  is 
carried  in  passing  from  the  spool  to  the  reel  for  exposure,  and  pins  on  said 
roller  made  to  engage  the  film  to  prevent  its  independent  movement  over  the 
same,  whereby  the  film  is  moved  in  synchronism  with  the  movement  of  the 
camera,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

5.  The  combination  with  a  photographic  camera,  revolving  upon  a  pivotal  axis, 
and  with  a  film-supply  simol  and  a  film-winding  reel  mounted  therein,  an 
intermediate  guide  roller  over  which  the  film  is  carried  and  by  which  it  is 
engaged,  and  a  wheel  fixed  upon  the  pivotal  axis  of  the  camera  and  geared  to 
said  guide  roller,  of  a  motor  geared  to  the  film-winding  reel  to  turn  it,  whereby 
the  movement  of  the  film,  automatically  produced  by  the  motor,  will  caiise  a 
simultaneous  revolution  of  the  camera,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
pnr]>ose  herein  set  forth.  6.  The  combination  of  the  winding  spiudle,  the 
coiled  spring  attached  thereto  at  one  end  and  to  a  fixed  support  at  the  other,  a 
ratchet  fixed  upon  said  spindle,  a  toothed  wheel  revolving  loosely  thereon,  a 
pawl  carried  by  said  wheel  and  engaging  said  ratchet,  a  stop  to  lock  the  wheel, 
the  reel  spindle  mounted  parallel  with  the  winding  spindle,  the  pinion  upon 
said  reel  spiudle  gearing  with  the  toothed  wheel  on  the  winding  spindle,  the 
head  carried  by  said  reel  spindle,  the  detachable  film-winding  reel  adapted  at 
one  end  to  be  coupled  to  said  head  in  alignment  with  the  spindle,  and  the 
longitudinally  adjustable  pivot  pin  engaging  the  opposite  end  of  the  reel  to 
serve  as  a  prolongation  of  its  axis,  all  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth.  7.  The  combination  with  the  head  of  a  camera  stand 
or  triiHKl,  and  with  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  thereon,  'Of  a  plate  mounted  to 
revolve  upon  the  axis  of  said  fixed  wheel,  a  camera  mounted  upon  said  plate 
with  the  optical  centre  or  transverse  axis  of  the  lens  directly  in  line  with  the 
pivotal  axis  of  the  plate,  a  film-carrying  roller  mounted  in  the  camera  having 
devices  for  engaging  the  film  led  over  it,  a  pinion  fixed  to  the  shaft  of  said 


roller  to  gear  with  the  fixed  wheel  on  the  stand,  a  film-supply  spool  on  one 
side  of  said  roller,  and  a  film-winding  reel  on  the  other  side  thereof,  whereby, 
as  the  film  is  moved  by  the  action  of  the  winding  reel,  the  camera  will  be 
simultaneously  revolved  upon  its  axis,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth.  8.  The  combination  with  the  head  of  a  camera  stand 
or  tripod,  the  toothed  wheel  fixed  thereon,  the  revolving  plate  pivoted  to  turn 
upon  the  axis  of  said  wheel  in  proximity  thereto,  the  camera  secured  upon  said 
plate,  a  pinion  mounted  upon  the  camera  and  me-shing  with  said  toothed  wheel, 
and  a  motor  carried  by  said  camera  and  geared  mediately  to  said  pinion,  of  the 
elastic  radial  arms  pivoted  to  turn  independently  upon  the  axis  of  the  toothed 
wheel  beneath  the  same,  and  the  pins  projecting  from  said  arms  to  pass 
severally  through  either  of  a  series  of  holes  in  the  rim  of  said  toothed  wheel 
and  into  engagement  with  a  single  hole  in  the  face  of  the  overlying  revolving 
plate,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  9.  The 
combination  in  a  photographic  camera,  with  the  exposing  slit  and  the  film- 
guiding  roUere  by  which  a  sensitised  film  is  held  tense  over  said  slit,  of  a  per- 
forating bar  mounted  to  reciprocate  transversely  to  and  from  the  line  of  move- 
ment of  the  film  and  having  perforating  points  projecting  therefrom  to  penetrate 
the  film  when  the  bar  is  pressed  towards  it,  substantially  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.] 


MtttinQ$  of  S^octetteiS* 


MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES 

FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 

DateofMeetiiig. 

Kame  of  Society. 

naceoIHeetliw. 

July  1    

Cathe<iralHaU,57,CastIe-st.,CarlisIe 
MyddeltonHaU,Upper-st.,Islingt<in 

.,2    

,,    2    

Holmfirth  

„    2    

Sutton 

Society's  Rooms,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

„    2    

Sheffield  Plioto  Society 

„    2    

Bolton  Club  

The  Studio,  Ohancery-lane,  Bolton. 
The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Andei-ton's  Hotel, Fleel-street.E.O. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 
Relig'iousIiistitn.,177,Bnchanaii-8t. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basiughall-st. 

„    3    

„    3    

„    4    

„    4,    

Glasgow  Photo.  ABSociation 

„    4    

„    5    

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
A  MONTHLY  technical  meeting  was  held  in  the  small  room  attached  to  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  25th  instant,— Mr.  John 
Spiller,  F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  making  reference  to  the  paper  recently  shown  by  Mr. 
Wamerke,  and  which  only  requires  treatment  with  water  after  exposure  in  the 
printing  frame,  pointed  out  that  iron  was  present,  and  a  salt  of  this  metal  is 
apparently  the  sensitive  material.  The  paper  does  not  contain  uranium,  mer- 
cury, platinum,  gold,  or  silver.  All  his  efforts  to  tone  the  reddish  image  and 
to  thereby  obtain  anything  more  agi-eeable  than  the  rust-coloured  image  had 
been  fruitless.  The  unexposed  paper  is  instantly  blackened  all  over  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Mr.  Spiller  said  his  experiments  had  been 
far  less  complete  tlian  might  have  been  desired,  but  he  only  had  a  piece  of  the 
paper  about  two  inches  square. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversational  discussion  as  to  the  prints  obtained 
by  iron  methods  by  Robert  Hunt  in  the  early  days  of  photography. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  said  that  a  simple  solution  of  hydroquinone  will  serve 
well  to  clear  yellow  gelatino-bromide  negatives  or  prints  on  gelatiuo-bromide 
paper.  After  fixing  and  washing,  an  inunersion  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  solution 
of  hydroquinone — one  part  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  in  sixteen  parts  of  water 
— will  clear  away  all  yellowness.  A  moderate  washing  serves  to  remove  the 
hydroquinone. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  the  monthly  technical  meeting  of  July  23,  an 
interval  of  four  weeks. 

After  the  formal  meeting  hiid  terminated  the  desirability  of  organizing  an 
outdoor  meeting  ou  the  afternoon  of  the  second  Tuesday  in  July  was  discussed 
and  generally  approved  of. 

* 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

June  18, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  Powell,  M.  P.  Powell,  and  F.  W.  Teversham  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Fuller  showed  some  negatives  taken  at  the  excursion  to  Waltham 
Cross  which  were  stained  a  uniform  yellow-brown  colour,  which  he  wished  to 
know  the  cause  of.  They  had  been  put  into  an  alum  and  acid  bath  without 
being  washed  after  taking  them  from  the  hypo  fixing  bath. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  this  would  probably  be  the  cause  of  the  stain, 
sulphur  being  deposited  in  the  film. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke  showed  an  enlargement  on  the  Ilford  slow  bromide  paper, 
and  also  some  very  fine  lantern  slides  from  prints  in  an  old  book. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  nuide  some  lantern  slides  from  10  x  8 
prints,  the  method  he  adopted  being  to  wet  the  prints  and  squeegee  them  on 
to  glass  ;  they  were  then  copied  through  the  glass  and,  being  reduced  to  lantern 
size,  were  very  sharp. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  lenses  for  copying,  the  Chairman  said  that  he 
used  a  portrait  lens,  the  focussing  being  much  more  easily  eflected  with  the 
full  aperture  of  such  a  lens  than  with  a  slow  one. 

Mr.  W.-BiSHOP  showed  a  dropping  bottle  from  Maw,  the  chemist,  which  he 
found  very  useful,  the  bottle  being  lield  upside  down  in  the  hand,  the  heat  of 
which  caused  the  air  inside  the  bottle  to  expand  and  drive  the  solution  out 
drop  by  drop. 
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Mr.  W.  Few  thowed  a  Tbomton-Piekard  inntuntaneoos  and  time  ihatter 
-wUeh  wortad  with  a  dexible  blind. 

Mr.  W.  BIAop  abowed  a  print  by  Mr.  V.  BUachanl't  platinum  toning  pro- 
otaa.  and  alao  aoma  prints  on  albamcnind  paper  tonml  bj  the  aame  means. 

Mr.  ClaBX  baring  referred  to  the  maniam  plat<-9,  tbe  Chairmas  stated  that 
be  bad  oaed  them  aome  yean  back  and  found  thrm  give  Ter;  fine  negatives, 
the  eokmr  of  the  image  quite  diatiagaiiUng  them  from  ordinary  plates. 

Daring  a  Actt  discnanon  as  hlrttmi,  the  Chaiuiax  a^  that,  in  his 
Ofialtm,  tba  aztant  to  which  tUa  was  present  in  platee  depended  in  a  great 
■I— Bra  am  the  dardopmaat,  it  being  poasiUe  to  get  any  amount  of  halation 
fron  loaH  aabjeeta  if  the  derelopmeat  w«a  not  snitable.  For  special  subjects 
be  reeoesmaadad  baeking  plates  with  bant  lienua  ground  in  water,  procurable 
at  any  oil  shop,  and  naxti  with  gmn-wstar  to  prevent  its  powdering  off ;  a  little 
methylated  qioit  added  would  maka  it  dry  quicker.  This  could  be  applied 
withabraab,  or  an  iadiambber  roller  eoald  be  used. 

Mr.  J.  Oioaadwater  showed  a  ToigtUader's  aftbagnphic  lens,  the  small 
haek  lena  oaed  laogtbening  the  niaiglBal  lajs,  thus  masing  the  field  very  fiat. 
The  diaphragm  in  taia  case  was  beUad  the  lens. 

The  Chaieius  remarked  that  thla  waa  a  very  good  form  of  lena,  and  was 
aneb  aaad  formerly,  wbca  raetliiaHrlMaea  were  very  ezpesaiTB, 

Ob  Satanlay,  Jaae  19,  than  will  baM  ezeiuBion  to  Enfldd,  meeting  at  the 
Grant  Kortban  Railway  Statioa.    Tntm.  Btat  aniring  after  three  f.m. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  oa  Jnly  %  when  there  will  ba  a  iimitiiftii  on 
I^teti  in  PUUt. 


KORTH  SintREY  PHOrOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Jrsi  1&— Mr.  Valksttsi  Blaxoubb  gav*  a  deseostration  of  bia  new 
platiaam   proeeas,   which  was  gnatty  admind   by  the   membcia  praaent; 
qoestioBS  wan  fkvely  asked  and  aoaM  dtsraasioa  catarad  inta 

Tba  Hon.  SaoKTABT  aamantwl  tha  aal^iaeU  of  fire  prim  for  competitioD 
dnriag  tba  aazt  siMtoa.  liigjariBg  Otlobar  t,  to  wbidi  date  the  Society 
a^joaraaHatawalaaatii^;  iafenMl  aaavcnatiaaal  meetings  will  be,  bow- 


«r.  baUfDrtri|^ydaii«lkkiMMik 

Tba  ameliag  then  Joiaed  baaHqy  to  wishing  ana  of  iU  m«nl 

■itk.  a  pliimat  iooraey  boaM  to  l—rlri,  wbcr*  ba  is  ictamii 


•■itk.a 

■oatta' 

Mr.1 

hmaf 


joainey 
ia  Ibaeooatry. 
npUadM  (ollowi 
aaeetiMof  an 


aben,  Mr.  Bell- 
I  Rtaming  aflar  a  nine 


this  is  the  laKt  opportunity  I  shall 

_         IT  pbatagiaphtc  society  in  England  before  my 

ft>*  iawriia.  I  caaaot  fa*  it  pass  witlioot  giving  ezpraaaion  to  the 

wbickIfnl(arth«maar«OB>t<M«»hidIhav«  noaiTed  at  the 


iatelUgeat  aad  well-informed  man, 
ft  of  BietaM  iiakiag^  aad.  tbarafon,  if  any  oaa  had 
It mMl M aMataa aadof  trst-daaa  merit  to  ordar  to 
I  !•<  Ml  loag  to  wait  to  Sad  that  tba  aalti«l 
waa  OM  to  wUck  a  gnat  deal  of  iatanat  waa  takaa,  and 
«f0aatalHi«atomn  to  tod  that  my  a*giU  faava  been 
I  M*a  fUtod  I  bava  haea  treated  with  tba  atnoet 
la  maoy  taMS  I  have  bcaa  aatattaioed  in  a  maaaer 


was aaeaadiaglr  fiattariaa;  aad  I  am«n  yoa  that  <a  rctamini  borne  to 
rtea  I  amy  with  aw  racaaDaiUaH  af  a  very  pleasant  and  iv*"Mw  cbarao- 


t«  that  will  not  aooB  ba  togaltaa. 

BIRMtXOHAM  PHOTOORAPUtC  80CICTT. 
ivn  M,-Mr.  a  Karieaae  (^laa-PmUat)  la  tba  chair.    Than  waa  a  laiga 

Tba  BoK  Saonmunr  aaaeaacad  ttal  aworaiou  wouhl  be  lakes  oa  July  IS 
Aair4»li*1Wiwa(tb;  Jaljr M («Ma day),  toHhnwsbury;  July  27  (Wf 
^k  to  Wataaalar ;  aad  Ibat  pMvw  tor  tba  Whil-Mooday  campetmoa  mast 
ba  seat  ia  t«  tba  Hoa,  Seentafy  (Mr.  J.  B.  Ptrkarl)  not  later  than  July  4,  for 
tnaaaaiasiaa  to  tba  «aeial  Jadgsa  aalaetad  by  the  Council. 

Dr.J.CHinnjrrthaaanaitoBHwaa  AoiMotnc.  Ba 
a  abort  daaaipliaa  iftka  alMHktrr  «r  tba  pmaaa  aad  •  IBM 
'vvioaatoitaMwbiekaliMbaiallbatnoat  atartiag, 
wrby,  aad  bow  tber  amy  be  aeoUad.  te.;  tb«a  nooi 
ilimnaMialiaa  of  tba  hot  |»Biaaa,  givtog  ninuta  oataib  and  producing  very 
iaapirtana  Tbaeold  Bneaaa  ana llHafDaa  Into;  and,  laatly,  tba  n^ghalU 
vapar.  Oa  eaaapaHag  Oa  laaaltoi,  «m  bat  ptmaaa  iteAnA  Um  Mat  tovoor. 
la  caadBiisa.  ba  oArad  help  to  Mgr  iMabar  wanting  hrtbar  iafctaatioa  in 


with 

of  tba 

,  tba  raaaoB 

witir  a  practical 


•fttoaa 


la  tba  dkaaaalaa  wbieb  ftUowad,  Mr.  k.  W.  Wllb,  J.  P.,  asked  what  sort  of 
aagrtlfia  wa  IBWdfad  tor  tbia  |li«|aBt)|  i  reocsaa.  Ba  bad  triad  it,  aad,  to 
bis  klaa,  bad  hid  wtU  tt.  Ba  iSlaiil  Vis  atttmpto  Btodaaad  Mat,  atale, 
—A  BiiBniiiabb  pfatana.  Ba  bad  ba«  tofarmad  that  bk  BnaliTaa  waatad 
■on  "plaeb.*  aad  bad  a  vaat  af  aaatneU  of  light  aad  abad»  Now  be 
alwaya  eadaaeiwBd  to  oblato  MiHto  ai^ves  (witboot  riolaat  eoatnaU), 


I>r.  II<  ujrr,  to  rsfdy,  said  Mr.  WOa'a  atgstivw  rvuU  give  gixxl  pUtino- 


ia  reply,  aatd  1 

tyj«e;  in  CaeLa  ae^tlva  (to« 

vwb'A  ytold,  by  arepw  ttBataaat,  •  aad  piattootype.  He  alwaya 
bto  awa  mfm  fltot  fnaaaek  mk  vlMa  wfag  a  thin  aegaUva  or  Oaa  raid  of 
ffMlaaabaataf  Hgbl  aad  abada  ba  awitieed  with  a  weak  eolation,  aad  for  a 
aegtoiea  wHb  gnai  eoatrael  a  strong  waaltisiBt  aolatioa.  (Be  ban  dtmon- 
tottoad  tba  ■lasitliiag  of  the  paper.)  The  fhll  toatraetion,  with  paper  aad 
"B"",'.  caa  ba  etoaiaad  torn  tba  Utoimitypa  Ooapaay. 

Tba  ton  naalto  of  tbaaa  haaaliM  fNcaaaea  aad  tbapraetieal  iMtTWsUon 
gbaa  fay  Dr.  Baslay  waa  maeb  eaMaadad  apoa  hr  tboaa  prmaal. 

Altor  tba  itliiniiilna,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hattlaoii,  ro.&,  anrnd.  aa  a  raeon- 
■aadattoa  to  tba  Coaadl,  -That  tbia  8a«iaty  endcavoor  to  oi|^Bim  a  pboto- 


dilttcolt  to  obtain  a  silver  print 
eanaitiaed 


g»phic  surrey  of  the  county  or  parts  of  the  county  of  Warwickshire."    Mr. 
BOROI  A.  Thomasos  seconded,  and  it  was  carried  nem.  eon. 
Portmit  Painting  aa  applied  to  Photogmphy  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  G.  J. 
Serchall's  paper  on  July  Is. 


LEICESTER  KSH  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Jusi  2a— Several  members  and  friends,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  having 
chartered  a  saloon  carriage  on  the  Mitiland  Railway,  journeyed  to  Rowsley 
and  from  thence  by  carriage  to  Haddon  Hall,  being  joined  at  Loughborough 
by  a  few  memban  aad  Mends  connected  with  that  Society.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  party  aoon  commenced  work.  Several  good  negatives  were 
secured,  and  the  return  to  Rowsley  was  commenced,  where  the  party  had  tea. 
On  the  return  journey  they  were  met  at  Derby  by  several  members  of  the 
Derby  Photographic  Society,  inviting  their  atteadance  to  an  art  exhibition  iu 
connexion  with  their  Society.  Time,  however,  not  permitting,  it  was,  with 
many  regreta,  reaolved  to  postpone  the  )>lea8ure,  anil  to  apix>int  a  special 
evening  for  a  riait  to  our  Derby  friends.  One  bundre<l  and  ten  plates  were 
expoaed  by  tba  memban,  ranging  from  10  x  8  to  half-pUU,  vrith,  as  far  as  has 
been  aaoartoinad,  axedlant  results. 


CorttjEtponlrtnce. 


ar  OnrMpendiati  *eaU  tweer  writs  •■  both  tilM  <^  (kc  jnptr. 


DAMAGED  IN  POST. 

To  the  EoiTOB. 

Sib, — I  lant  aona  photographs  throagh  the  post  the  other  day  and 
they  ara  laturiiad  to  ine  dsjnaged.  VViU  yoa,  pleaae,  tell  me  who  will 
h*T8  to  pay?— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  W.  C. 

|,See  laading  axticla  in  present  iMue. — £o.] 


BENDKBDCa  GELATINE   SURFACES  ELECTBICALLT 
CONDUCTIVE. 
To  the  Editor. 

8n,— The  lattar  of  Mr.  Heouy  E.  Davis,  in  last  nomber,  prompts  me  to ' 
say  that  it  would  ba  vaqr  deairable  if  some  one  would  give  as  a  practical 
diaqoiattioo  on  tba  bast  means  of  giring  gelatine  reliefs  a  conducting 
sortooe. 

I  used,  serml  TMUB  ago,  to  have  a  (ondneaa  for  making  engraved 
eoppar  plalas  tron  raiaad  (or  sunk)  gelatine  elichft,  and  for  some  time  I 
was  a  good  deal  tronblad  in  imparting  to  the  gelatine  a  surface  which 
ahoold  prove  a  eonductcr  so  good  aa  to  inanre  an  almost  instantaneous 
primaiy  deposit  of  ooppar  befora  the  solatioa  in  the  depositing  cell  should 
eiwgjae  any  aetioa  apoa  the  delioato  image  on  the  gelatine.  Among  the 
methods  tned,  aoaia  of  them  with  entire  sacoess,  was  brashing  over  the 
•oxtoM  with  amizad  aqaaoas  and  alooboUo  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
hnmadiataly  ladodng  this  to  the  metallio  form  by  salpharetted  hydrogen. 
Fhoaphorio  (omea  ware  also  utilised  for  this  parpoee. 

Soma  of  the  faroaae  powder*  made  by  Beasemer  also  form  good  con- 
dneton,  any  or  all  of  them  being  saperior,  ia  my  estimation,  to  pi  umbago. 

I  oooa  prapand,  from  pen-and-ink  drawings,  the  whole  of  the  cuts  by 
whieb  one  of  oar  madioal  works  is  illiutratod,  but  in  this  case  I  took 
pUstar  easto  from  th*  imiaed  gelatine  (which  was  spread  upon  glass  plates 
to  laoaiT*  Iha  espeanre),  and  prepared  the  printing  surface  alone  by 
alectrotyphig.  Ptiil  Pretach  or  Duncan  C.  Dallas,  I  am  uncertain  which, 
prepared  gnttopereba  with  pitch  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  be  useful  for 
takug  elaao,  abatp  impressions  from  moist  gelatine.  Does  anyone  know 
this  method  now  r — ^1  am,  yours  11:0.,  Si.  Ola. 


Cirt)anse  (KToIumn. 

*,*  /Ta  Amf*  it  wtmi*  for  intrting  SxcJiangei  of  Apparalut  in  tkie  column  ; 
ttiinwi*wUib*immrUdiMU*t  the  article  wanted iidefinUely  staled.  Those 
whuptifglKilrrnmnmenls  at  " anything  useful"  villlhertfore  understand 
Ike  laaaiii  ^iMtit  tmt^fpearanoe. 

Wanted,  li^t  portabie  wbais-plata  oaaen  and  lens  in  exchange  for  tricycle.— Address, 

K.  F.  UsaxBwooa,  Dofkiac. 
Waatsd.  wbotoptata  nassen  with  dark  slide  in  exchu«e  (or  a  large  camera  in  good 

eoncWWnii,  rias  UxM^  hcBM  boaad,  leather  bellows.- Address,  A.  Uhitb,  233, 

Usbrldiw-nad,  Bhsphard's  Bub. 

Toarist  eamsra,  71  x4t,wUh  bather  bsllown,  all  movements,  and  exteoding  front,  also 
Dallnafsr's  raato  natlliasar  l«u  with  diaphngmsi   wiU  rxniiange  for  a  good 
'  -    ""'-""     -  —  I  adjastad.— Address.  0.  Hastikos,  13,  Moalatreet, 


aaailar-plats  tat  aad 
Bndforl 
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ftc.; 


^^kl«r.  tricTeJr.-Addrew.  C.  Oi»B0»«,  2,  AnDsa-nnd,  Highbury,  N. 
Wasted  to  mhuvr.  »  Liu«!«.ter"»  qoartw-platc  18»  InrtJUitopraph,  "ith  two  eitm 

SSmiZi  lmMw■^  UniTcmU  •tand.  for  h«lf-pUtoo«iien.  >•  above  (mnrt  be  1(<89) ; 

7m^rmS!riu)!.-AMx^m,  aaOMB  J.  Vrooow*»B.  17,  P»liner«ton-8treet, 

■oaWiK  lUaehaiter. 
•Wai  Moh»nir«  rollin»  plBtfnrm,  pU  feet  by  three  feet,  for  hiOf-plate  wide^nrfc  lens ; 

*lw  VoiirtlBiKler'.  ten  nml  n  hftif  inch  focu.  orthi>«<,pi<'  lens  and  <1'"«^'"-P''''^,  P°'- 

tnUt  leM  for  balf.plate  rapid  rectilinear  1™..-Addref8,  R.  S.  JOBKSOK,  Photo- 

(trnphar.  SuoO'^troet,  Dorer. 
WUl  eiebum  a  lix-iocb  componnd  condenMr  in  bram  cell  (now),  twolmckprroonds 

(one  Interior  uid  one  .rterior).  alao  tree  eight  feet  hteh,  for  a  dLwlnng  view  appo- 

mtn.  or  whole  or  half-pUte  iMoimmpt  oamMa.— Address,  Coopeb  *  Co.,  Market- 

enttjr,  Chim;h.«tr«ct,  InTomeat. 


anstoets  to  arorresponlienw. 


V  Conmunicatunu  rtlaling  to  Advtrlisemmls  arid  general  business  affairs 
iin«<6e<«Wr«M«Jto  '■H.Gb««kwoodACo.,"2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  ttf  this  Jouenal,  including  queries  for 
"Ansvers"  and  "exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editob," 
2,  rorkrstreet,  Covent  Oarden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  comtnunicalions  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

Pbotocbapbs  Rkoistkhbd  :— 
P.  GodfraT,  Jersey. — Ttro  photographs  of  the  Harbour  and  one  plwtograph  of  the 

EjtpJawide,  Jertry. 
£.  Brightman,  Bristol.— Photograph  of  a  sailor,  cntttlsd  "^n  Old  Salt." 


J.  H.  Lasdos.— So  far  as  we  are  aware,  dry  plates  specially  adapted  for  posi- 
tive pictures  are  not  at  the  present  "time  made  commercially. 

Poet. — A  series  of  articles  on  retoncliing,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Redmond 
Barrett,  appeared  in  our  volume  for  1887  ;  you  cannot  do  better  than  study 
them. 

A.  W.  A. —  the  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  discoloured,  wet,  and 
have  .an  unpleasant  smell,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  salt  is  quite  unfit  for 
photogTai)hic  purposes. 

8tiu_ — It  is  quite  correct  that  a  licence  is  required  even  to  distil  water.  The 
licence  to  use  a  still  is  ten  shillings  a  year,  but  it  must  not  be  used  for 
distilling  or  rectifying  spirit. 

W.  B.  S.— From  an  announcement  in  "Our  Editorial  Table"  last  weelf  you 
will  perceive  that  yellow-tinted  screens  for  use  with  orthochromatic  plates 
can  1)€  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  K.  Gotz. 

Operator  aslcs  if  the  "  dusting-on  "  process  is  a  really  cood  process  for  making 
reversed  negatives,  anil,  if  so,  where  working  details  are  published.  The 
prfx-ess  is  well  suited  to  the  work,  andf^U  working  details  will  be  found  on 
page  466  of  our  volume  for  1885. 

R.  R  R. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  Staunotype  patent  is  still  in  existence. 
If  this  be  tlie  case,  of  course  the  process  cannot  \>e  worked  except  by  a 
licence  from  the  holder  of  the  patent  The  Woodburytype  patent  has 
expired,  and  that  process  is  open  to  all. 

A.  R.  W.  inquires  which  is  the  best  for  rendering  paper  prints  transparent  for 
colouring  from  the  back,  onlinary  paraflin  wax  or  bleached  beeswax  (virgin 
wax). — Of  the  two  the  paraflin  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  so  prone 
to  turn  yellow  with  age.  Tlie  method  of  application  is  the  same  in  each 
ca^e. 

Rose. — As  a  rule,  better  photographs  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  with  ortho- 
chromatised  plates  and  a  tinte<l  glass  screen,  as  you  suggest,  than  on  ordinary 
jilates.  The  major  jxirtion  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens's  pictures  were  on  ordin.\ry 
plates,  and  the  greater  number  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne's  works  were  by  the 
wet  collodion  process. 

D.  Miller  (Cliicago).— Several  articles  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  on 
the  subject,  but  they  have  been  more  or  less  suggestive.  Tlie  most  successful 
"workers  in  the  production  of  typographic  blocks  in  half-tone"  keep  the 
details  of  their  processes  as  strict  trade  secrets.  Possibly  some  of  them 
might  give  you  instruction  for  a  suitable  consideration. 

Ax  Amateur  of  Two  Years'  ExrEniENCE. — The  pictures  are  all  verj-  good  .is 
photograplis,  but,  in  many  instances,  they  are  defective  as  pictures  owing  to 
the  composition  The  diief  fault  in  all  is  the  foregrounds,  which  are  blank  and 
Imrrea  If  in  the  majority  of  the  examples  sent,  an  inch  or  an  incli  and  a 
half  of  the  foreground  were  trimmed  off,  the  pictures  would  be  much 
improved. 

A.  X.  Z.  says  that  lie  recently  tried  the  back  of  a  portrait  lens  for  views  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  he  has  lieen  using  the  back  lens  of  a  "  rapid  symmetrical," 
but  he  could  not  get  a  sharji  ini.ige.— Tliis  is  not  surfirisiiig.  It  is  the  front 
lens  of  a  portrait  comliination  that  must  be  employed  as  a  view  lens,  and 
with  the  convex  aide  next  the  ground  glass.  Thus  arranged  it  forms  a  good 
landscape  lens. 


CaI'STIC— No  definite  proportion  has  been  determined  in  which  to  add  car 
bonate  of  ammonia  to  tlie  hypo  fixing  bath.  Verj-  little  suffices  to  remove 
the  organic  silver  compound  from  the  albnmenised  paper.  In  your  case  too 
much  was  probably  added. 

Rusty.— So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  prints,  they  should 
tone  to  a  good  colour.  We  strongly  suspect  you  are  over-toning  for  this 
sample  of  paper.  From  your  description,  we  should  surmise  the  sensitising 
bath  is  more  acid  than  is  desirable.  Why  not  try  another  brand  of  paper  if 
you  cannot  get  the  tones  you  desire  with  this  ?  We  do  not  understand  your 
meaning — "  a  trace  of  hypo  in  bath." 

A.  C.  SrNCLAin  inquires  what  is  the  heliotype  process  which  was  worked 
extensively  some  years  ago,  but  has  now,  apparently,  fallen  into  oblivion. 
He  adds  that  "  some  of  the  very  best  ]ihoto-niechanical  pictures  I  have  ever 
seen  were  by  this  process.  "—Tlie  heliotype  process  is  simply  another  name 
for  collotype.  As  it  was  practised  under  this  name  many  years  ago,  it 
difi'ered  somewliat  in  detail  from  the  usual  method  of  working,  inasmuch  as  the 
printing  film  was  stripped  from  the  frhvis  plate  on  which  it  was  prepared  and 
mounted  on  to  one  of  metal.  Now  the  prints  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  from  the 
gelatiue  film  when  it  is  on  the  glass. 

F.  E.  inquires  :  "1.  Does  the  method  of  dividing  the  equivalent  focus  of  lens 
by  the  diameter  of  stop  give  the  ratio  of  speed  of  stop  near  enough  for  prac- 
tical purposes  with  a  rapid  doublet  lens  of  short  focus  (about  four-inch  ? 
I  have  a  lens  sent  me  in  which  the  diameters  of  stops  are  smaller  than 
tliey  should  be  (according  to  the  above  nde),  as  marked  by  the  makers  ;  for 
instance,  the  lens  is  four  and  one-eight  inches  equivalent  focus,  the  stop 
marked  f-8  measures  only  five-twelfths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which, 
according  to  rule,  is  about  f-10  ;  the  other  stops  are  in  the  same  proportion. 
—2.  Are  they  wrongly  marked?"— 1.  Yes.— 2.  Wrongly  marked. 

A  Yorkshire  Photographer  writes  as  follows:  "Some  two  years  ago  a 
clergyman  in  this  neighbourhood  sat  to  me  for  his  portrait  in  his  robes,  the 
first  and  only  time  lie  had  ever  had  his  portrait  taken.  You  were  kind 
enough  to  make  it  copyright  for  me  and  I  have  sold  a  good  number. 
Recently  he  has  sat  to  a  Loudon  firm,  also  in  his  gown,  and  a  stationer  here 
is  selling  copies.  Can  I  not  prevent  him,  as  the  portraits  are  in  nearly  the 
same  position  as  mine  and  in  the  s.ime  costume?" — Certainly  not.  The 
gentleman  can  give  sittings  to  as  many  photographers  as  he  likes,  and  they 
can  all  make  their  work  copjTight  if  they  choose.  You  caunot  have  a  copy- 
right in  a  man's  face,  though  you  may  have  in  your  photograph  of  it.  If 
this  be  pirated  the  law  will  give  you  protection. 

Hackney  Amateur.— Yes,  we  did  receive  the  lines  written  by  Mr.  Hubert. 
If  or  when  the  poetical  gift  is  fartlier  developed,  and  our  friend  becomes  a 
Tennyson  or  a  Longfellow,  we  imagine  that  he,  looking  back  upon  earlier 


efforts,  will  thank  us  for  not  creditin] 
following  are  average  specimens  : — 

Printing  takes  only  one-thinl  the  time 
Than  the  process  of  nlbnmeu  fame  ; 
The  advantapre  above  all, 
Ease  in  working  I  should  call. 


;  him  with  fourteen  verses  of  which  the 


Results  so  fine  which  will  last 
In  their  kind  quite  unsurpassed 
The  Hackney  Photo  Club  can't  miss 
In  all  its  stages  to  discuss. 


With  a  little  more  of  the  divine  affl.itus,  and,  possibly,  the  aid  of  a  little 
caligraphic  retouching,  tlie  author  of  the  above  will  yet  equ.al  that  of  some 
high-toned  verses  which  in  bygone  times  used  to  adorn  one  of  the  American 
Western  photographic  journals. 


London  and  Pro\tn-cial  Photographic  Assckiation. — Report  received  too 
late  for  insertion  in  this  number. 

Photographic  Club.  —  The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 
of  this  Club,  July  3,  1889,  will  be  on  Copying.  Saturday  outing  at 
Hanwell. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley  has  shown  us  an  enlarging  lantern  he  is  m.annfacturiug, 
or,  to  be  more  strict,  tli.it  portion  which  serves  to  hold  and  illuminate  tlie 
negative  which  is  to  be  either  enharged  or  reduced.  The  body  consists  of 
a  pyramid  of  a  somewhat  obtuse  form  standing  on  one  of  its  sides,  the  inside  of 
which  is  painted  white.  At  tlie  apex  of  the  cone  a  magnesium  ribbon  is 
introduced,  and  this,  when  ignited,  iUumin,ates  the  sides  of  the  cone,  which 
forms  thus  a  luminous  white  background  for  any  negative  placed  in  a  suitable 
holder  at  its  base.  A  metal  shield  interposed  in  front  of  the  flame  jirevents 
any  of  the  direct  light  from  falling  upon  the  negative.  Any  suitable  camera 
may  be  emfdoyed  in  the  enlarging  or  reducing  of  the  image.  The  impression 
conveyed  by  tlie  examination  was  favourable  as  to  its  serving  the  purpose 
intended  in  an  efficient  manner. 
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PHOTCKJRAPHIC  LENSK.S  AS  TELESCOPE 
OBJECTlVEJi 
SraciAL  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  A.  Mnckie  nt  the  meeting 
«f  the  North  London  Photographic  Societjr  on  Tuesday  last  to 
an  article  of  a  somewhat  extraordinaty  nature  which  appeared 
among  the  general  contributions  to  one  of  the  American  photo- 
graphic annoals  for  1889,  and  in  which  the  writer  gravely 
recommends  the  utilisation  of  the  back  lens  of  n  portrait 
objectire  aa  an  object  glnsa  for  a  telescope,  and  an  astronomical 
one  at  that.  Well  might  Mr.  Mackio  hare  designated  the 
■Dggeatka  aa  absard,  and  well  might  tlie  President  have  said 
ibMt  it  was  impossible  the  writer  oonld  haTe  known  anything 
aboot  telescope  object  glaases,  or  erea  of  the  properties  of  the 
Tcry  leos  ba  was  recommending,  else  would  he  have  foregone 
the  pleaaon  of  aseiog  himself  in  print  in  connexion  with  such 

recomBwartstiwi 

To  imsgine  that  the  back  oombinatioB  of  a  portrait  objective 
will  serre  aa  an  object  glass  for  a  telaseope  is  simply  nonsense. 
Soch  a  leas  is  an  unoemented  oompotmd  with  a  considerable 
air  space  between  its  component  parts,  and  must  of  neceesity 
fasTS  a  laige  excess  of  nsgatire  spherical  aberration  to  com- 
pensate the  opposite  kind  of  aberntioo  of  the  front  lens  and 
iattcn  the  field.  It  ia,  in  (act,  a  correcting  Icna,  and  aa  to 
making  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope  of  it,  much  better  to 
hate  borrowed  the  glass  of  a  cast^rfT  pair  of  his  grandmother's 
spectacles,  which  would  much  bektsr  answer  the  deaired 
purpose. 

Chi  referring  to  the  article  in  qnestioo«  ^^  f*^  ^^"^  ^^^ 
author  (whose  name  we  suppress  out  of  kindness)  starts  by 
■^ng  that  "  Moat  photographen  do  not  know  that  an 
cwellent  tetsscope  can  be  constructed  out  of  the  leases  in 
eommon  use  in  their  gallsriss,  but  soeh  is  the  esse.  The 
back  leas  of  an  ordinary  portnit  combination  makes  a  vety 
good  obfectirok  while  a  uaeAil  eyspiscs  can  be  made  of  an 
ordinary  short4beassed  plano-convex  lens,  costing  but  a  few 
cents.'  He  proceeds — "A  well-finiahed  objective,  three  inches 
m  diameter,  is  worth  at  leaat  fifty  doUan ;"  and  then  goes 
oa  to  say  that  the  ■mplsst  way  to  coostmet  a  telesoqM  is 
to  unscrsw  the  back  lens  of  any  good  portrait  combination 
and  mount  it  in  a  tin  tube  blackened  inside  to  prevent  re- 
flection. A  diaphragm  ooo  inch  in  diameter  is  placed  eight 
bdies  bshind  the  lens,  of  which  no  diameter  or  focus  is 
Bwatiooed.  An  eyepieoo  is  then  plaosd  at  the  further  end  of 
the  tube  and  the  tdesoope  is  oonq^at* 

This  is  just  about  as  kow  a  way  by  which  to  construct  a 
telescope  out  of  a  photographic  lens  ss  any  of  which  we  have 
ever  )«en  made  aware,  and  it  is  one  which  will  yield  the  worst 


back  Ions  (about  ^thrco  and  a  quarter  inches  diameter)  the 
writer  says  he  has  distinctly  seen  the  four  moons  of  Jupiter. 
Will  it  surprise  him  to  be  informed  that  the  same  phenomenon 
can  be  ofaeerved  by  one  of  the  cheap  opera  glasses,  and  in  a 
clear  night  by  a  sharp-sighted  observer  witliout  any  extraneous 
optical  aid  at  all  ?  Certainly  there  is  no  stereoscopic  lens 
employed  at  the  present  day  which  will  not  with  a  suitable 
eyepiece  show  the  Jovian  satellites. 

But  the  writer  in  question  has  just  missed  making  a  species 
of  discovery.  Ho  employs  the  /xict  lens  of  a  French  portrait 
combination.  Let  him  remove  the  bock  lens  altogether,  and 
use  the  front  lens  convex  side  o»it,  or  next  to  the  stars,  and  let 
him  then  employ  a  stop  or  diaphragm  placed  moderately  near 
to  the  leus,  so  as  to  cut  off  some  of  the  positive  spherical 
aberration,  and  he  will  thus  have  a  decent  makeshift  for  au 
astronomical  object  glass.  The  fiJtU  lens  of  a  portrait  com- 
bination, which  is  approximately  of  a  pkno-convex  form,  may 
be  employed  most  usefully  in  other  directions  than  that 
primarily  intended ;  but  the  b<irl  lens  when  used  alone  in  its 
combined  form  is,  as  our  American  friends  tersely  abbreviate 
it,  "«.  ff."  What  we  have  here  said  applies  only  to  tlio 
portrait  lens. 

♦ 

NEGLECTED  PROCES.SES— STANNOTYPE, 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  above  process  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  received  so  little  attention  on  the  part  of 
photograpbera,  seeing  the  excellent  resultii  it  is  capable  of 
yielding.  Howeve-  this  is  not  the  only  process,  as  most  of 
our  older  readers  me  aware,  firom  which  great  things  were 
expected  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  tlmt  has  shared  a 
similar  fate.  Other  processes  capable  of  proilucing,  by 
mechanical  and  other  means,  prints  which  are  equally  as 
good  as  those  in  silver,  have,  like  the  staunotype,  passed 
practically  into  oblivion.  But  for  the  necessity  of  the  powerful 
and  costly  hydraulic  press,  and  that  the  process  was  hampered 
by  a  patent,  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  Woodburytype  would 
be  largely  worked  by  the  profession  generally.  However,  the 
patent  has  long  since  expired,  and  this  beautiful  process  is 
now  only  worked  by  a  tew  large  firms. 

When  the  stannotype — which  is  analogous  in  principle  to 
the  Woodbury  process  and  capable  of  giving  as  good  results, 
and  which  dispenses  with  the  expensive  hydraulic  press — was 
fint  introduced,  many  were  sanguine  enough  to  predict  that 
it  would  be  extensively  ado]>ted  by  professional  photographers, 
especially  by  those  who  required  large  numbers  of  prints  for 
publication.  As  a  matter  of  fact  however,  notwithstanding  all 
that  was  predicted  for  it,  and  the  excelloncc  of  the  results 
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obUinable  by  it.  wc  venture  to  say  that  at  the  Present  time 
the  process  i«  not  being  worked  commercially  by  half  a  dozen 
people  throughout  the  kingdom. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers  ^^ho  are  not  f.uniJmr 
^ith  the  two  processes,  it  may  l>e  ns  well  to  explain  wherem 
they  differ,  particularly  <«  >^c  have  had  several  inquiries  about 
the  stauuotype  process  of  late.  In  the  Woo<llmrytype  process 
«  gelatine  relief- essentially  a  carlK.n  print  m  high  rclief- 
iB  made  from  a  negative,  and  from  this  an  impression  is  taken 
in  lead,  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,  a  pressure  of  several 
tons  per  square  inch  being  necessary.  This  lead  impression, 
or  mould,  forms  the  printing  plate.  The  printing  process  is 
this  ■  The  leaden  mould  is  fixed  in  a  press  made  for  the 
purpose,  a  little  ink  composed  of  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine 
and  pigment  is  poured  on  the  mould,  a  piece  of  paper  is  laid 
on  and  the  lid  of  the  press  closed.  This  forces  away  all  the  ink, 
except  that  in  the  intaglio  portions,  so  that  when  the  ink  has 
gelatinised,  a  perfect  cast  in  the  pigmented  gelatine  is  obtained. 

The  printing  in  the  stanuotype  process  is  conducted  in 
precisely  the  s.inie  manner  as  in  the  Woodburjtype,  but  the 
mould  is  tlifferent  Instead  of  a  metal  mould  being  made 
from  the  gelatine  relief,  the  latter  itself  is  employed  as  the 
printing  mould  after  it  has  been  protected  by  tinfoil.  For 
durabilTty  the  tinfoil  is  previously  faced  with  nickel,  steel,  or 
other  hard  metal.  Of  course,  as  the  gelatine  relief  itself  forms 
tlie  printing  matrix,  it  must  be  made  from  a  transparency 
instead  of  a  negative,  as  in  the  Woodbury  process. 

Theoretically  this  method  of  procedure  possesses  some  ad- 
Tantages  over  the  Woodburytype,  inasmuch  as  one  is  more 
independent  of  the  character  of  the  negative.  In  the  latter 
process  a  vigorous  negative  is  essential  to  the  obtaining  of 
sufficient  relief  in  the  gelatine.  Hence  a  feeble  negative  may 
often  have  to  be  reproduced  before  it  can  be  employed 
successfully.  But  when  the  gelatine  relief  is  made  from  a 
transparency,  the  latter  can,  in  its  production,  be  made  to  any 
required  density.  From  the  above  brief  outline  of  the  two 
processes  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  stannotype  the  only  things 
necessary  for  its  working,  which  are  not  possessed  by  every 
photographer,  are  the  printing  presses,  and  these  ai-e  by  no 
means  expensive,  half  a  dozen  or  so  being  obtainable  for  a  few 
pounds. 

Some  of  the  finest  lantern  slides  produced  are  those  by  the 
Woodburytype,  and,  of  coin-sc,  equally  as  good  ones  may  be 
made  by  the  stannotype  process.  Tho'gi'eat  beauty  of  Wood- 
bury slides  is  the  extreme  transparency  of  the  shadows.  Added 
to  this  the  colour  may  be  modified  at  ■will  by  the  use  of 
different  pigments,  and  the  density  can  be  varied  to  any  ex- 
tent, according  to  tlie  amount  of  colouring  matter  added  to  the 
ink.  In  making  lantern  sli<le8  no  press  is  required  in  the 
printing.  It  suffices  to  simply  press  the  piece  of  glass  on  to 
the  inked  mould  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  allow  it  to  remain 
in  situ  until  the  ink  has  set.  Tlie  same  method  of  printing  is 
pui'sued  in  making  lanteni  slides  by  the  stannotype  process. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  in  working  the  stannotype  process  for 
making  lanteni  slides  no  other  appliances  are  necessary  beyond 
what  are  already  in  the  possession  of  every  photographer,  be  he 
amateur  or  professional.  It  goes  without  saying,  if  only  one 
or  two  lantern  slides  were  required  from  a  negative,  that  either 
the  Woodburytype  or  the  stannotype  would  be  a  troublesome 
method  of  making  them.  But  when  a  number  are  required 
the  case  is  diflferent ;  for  when  once  the  printing  mould  is  ob- 
tained any  number  of  slides  can  be  quickly  produced,  with  the 
certainty  of  their  being  all  exactly  alike.     Furthei-more,  with 


the  same  mould  any  variety  may  be  obtained  at  will,  simply  by  , 
changing  the  pigment  or  varying  its  proportion. 

Full  working  details  of  the  stannotype  process  will  be  found' 
in  a  series  of  practical  articles  in  our  volume  for  1884,  to  whicb 
those  interested  in  the  subject  are  referred. 


In  Nature  last  week  is  to  be  found  an  excellent  eDfrrnving  from  a 
photogr.iph  of  Professor  Mendeleef,  the  eminent  savant  -nho  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  this  country.  But  the  picture  possesses  some  remark- 
able and  objectionable  points  that  may  here  be  referred  to,  namely,, 
in  tlie  manner  in  which  the  texture  of  hair  is  rendered.  .'Vlmost  the 
whole  of  the  hair  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  head  is  engraved  so  as- 
to  represent  nothin;?  so  much  as  thin  macaroni.  The  beard  and 
moustache  are  excellent  representations  of  the  effect  produced  in  a 
photograph  when  a  sitter  has  moved  his  lips  during  the  exposure, and 
so  interfered  with  definition.  Very  likely  the  learned  Professor 
moved  while  beinpf  taken,  and  so  presented  a  problem  to  the  engraver,, 
the  sokition  of  which  offere  still  another  proof,  if  such  were  wanted, 
of  the  validity  of  our  objections  to  the  use  of  engravings  from  photo- 
graphs, instead  of  mechanical  photo-prints  from  the  negatives  them- 
selves, for  illustrating  scientific  phenomena.  If  it  were  possible  to  go 
so  far  from  veracious  representation  of  a  familar  object,  as  happens- 
in  this  portrait,  to  what  extent  are  the  pretty  engravings  trustworthy 
in  regard  to  unfamiliar  sights  and  material  evidences  ? 


Thk  material  composing  the  sizing  used  for  the  papers  employed  in. 
pliotographj- — silver  printing  especially — has  always  been  understood 
to  exerci.-?e  an  important  influence  on  the  character  of  the  print  and 
tlie  mode  in  which  the  paper  can  be  worked.  Thus,  a  portion  of  the 
reputation  enjoyed  by  Kives  paper  has  been  put  down  to  the  use  of 
'•  resin  size."  It  is  clear  then  that  a  handy  method  of  detecting  tlie- 
presence  of  resin  in  the  size  of  a  paper  would  aid  in  indicating  its- 
photographic  value.  Recently  such  a  method  has  been  described  by 
lierr  T.  Morawski,  and,  as  it  necessitates  the  employment  of  no- 
material  of  unlikely  occurrence  in  a  photographer's  laboratory,  we 
may  here  describe  it.  The  paper  is  warmed  gently  with  about  a. 
drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  a  dry  test  tube,  and,  after  cooling,  a 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  flow  down  the  sides 
of  the  tube ;  as  the  liquids  mix,  a  colouration  varying  from  bright  red 
to  violet  indicates  the  presence  of  pine  resin — the  ordinary  resin  of.' 
commerce — in  the  sizing. 


One  of  the  strange  turns  in  the  wheel  is  shown  in  the  employment  of 
Rives  so  largely  as  is  now  the  case.  A  quarter  of  a  century  or  less 
ago  we  imagine  that  for  one  ream  of  Rives  put  on  the  market  there 
were  a  score  or  more  of  Saxe  sold,  but  at  the  present  time  the  latter 
would  seem  almost  to  have  died  out  of  use.  Wo  are  speaking  of 
albumenised  paper,  and  we  are  led  to  the  belief  through  having  ob- 
served the  brands  in  use  at  m.iny  studios,  and  in  no  instance  did  we. 
come  across  a  single  sheet  of  Saxe. 


Speaking  of  scientific  photographs,  we  should  recommend  as  tc 
capital  subject  for  a  popular  carte  at  the  present  time  a  series  of 
photo-micrographs  of  the  British  mosquitoes,  several  of  which  are 
permanent  residents  in  this  country.  A  short  time  ago  a  lively  dis-- 
cussion  was  being  carried  on  in  the  London  papers  upon  this  subject, 
the  originating  cause  being  a  letter  from  an  experienced  traveller  that 
he  had  seen  and  been  bitten  by  real  genuine  mosquitoes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  After  a  series  of  letters  had  appeared  the  discussion 
was  ended  by  the  assertion  of  the  common  existence  of  Englisk 
mosquitoes  for  many  years  back. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Meteorological  Society  a  large  number  of 
photographs  of  lightning  flashes,  taken  during  the  storm  of  .lune  6, 
were  exhibited,  and  excited  much  interest.  They  were  over  forty  in 
number,  and  comprised  a  most  varied  series:  there  were  the  more 
ordinaiy,  sinuous,  meandering,  and  ribbon  flashes,  and,  in  addition^ 
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pictnca  ot  knotted,  multiple,  and  dark  flashes.  It  U  evident  that 
^otognphy  will  plajr  an  important  part  in  elucidating  the  still 
abatrnae  mjrateiiee  surrounding  the  birth,  Ufe,  and  death  of  a  "  stroke 
■ot  li^tning." 

A  vKKT  iwNf  irting  p«per  upon  the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  ozone 
«od  of  ozygiB  upon  the  aoUr  rays  waa  read  at  the  kat  meeting  of  the 
Bojral  Society  by  Ptoiiwww  Livaing  aad  Dewar,  and  in  it  they 
showed,  under  the  effect  of  pnMara,  the  pnaenee  of  abaorption  bands 
in  nhat  used  to  he  eonaidered  the  apecially  photofrraphic  part  of  the 
«p<«trum.  Theee  band*  had  neTer  before  been  obserked  the  authors 
believed,  and  record  ■wma  secured  by  means  of  photography.  In 
another  direction,  on  the  Continent,  H.  Janasen  had  also  been 
-obaenring  the  absorption  upon  the  lamiaoaa  rays,  but  his  chief  diffi- 
«nlty  was  the  supply  of  a  sufficiently  stiang  light  through  a  long 
distance  of  air.  Fortunately  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  the 
«rectioii  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  which  ia  about  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  aietiea  away  from  Mendoo,  and  this  in  thickneaa  represents 
Approximately  the  thickneaa  ci  an  atwunilieie  having  the  same  weight 
as  the  air  surrouDding  o«r  earth,  and  at  density  uniform  and  equal  to 
that  ot  the  atmoapheric  atratam  betwawi  aoa  and  observer.  By  using 
a  coUeetingr  leaa,  M.  Jsiman  ia  able  to  obtain  an  intensity  of  illnmi- 
aation  eomparable  to  the  tun's,  and  we  may  expect  aome  Tery  in- 
tetcatiiig  leaulu  from  the  experiment*  and  inreatigationa  he  will  make 
4Sfoa  the  abaorption  of  the  rays  from  the  Eiffel  fights  in  passing 
through  six  or  seven  miles  of  air. 


THE  PHOTOOlUnilC  OONVEXTIOX  OF  THE  UNITED 
KDiODOlL 


Tbb  toBowiag  ofleial  circnlar  haa  bai 

"  LoKBox  Ummtiho,  1 A80, 9r.  JAmaTs  Oksat  Hall, 

"  I'lCCAUILLT,  W. 

"  Dbxb  Sim,— The  Fourth  Annual  Cunrentioa  of  Profeasional  and 
Amatanr  Pkotograpber*  will  be  held  in  LoitdoM,  at  tlia  above  hall, 
<»  Annat  19th  to  34tb  iodnaive.  The  proceeding  which  will  be 
•opened  by  a  convrrMxione,  will  indode  P*pen  by  eminent  authorities, 
■axenrsiona,  and  lantern  displaya.  An  exhibitiun  will  be  heU  daily  of 
the  lateat  and  moat  improved  appamtna,  materials,  and  aoeeeaonea  ; 
«ln  vhotoerapha  by  eminent  mmimu,  aa  well  as  a  separate  exhibition 
of  comnM  pwtwM,  on  or  from  photographic  baaea,  a  new  featun 
fslcnlrtrf  to  be  of  moeh  iatarast.  L^e  and  influential  local  oom- 
mitteea  hnva  charge  of  the  Exhibitiow,  iStwtainniaBt,  and  Excnraiaos 
IVpartmrata.  There  will  ak»  be  a  eolhrtfaa  of  artide*  and  works 
illustrating  the  hiatory  of  photognpky.  Programmes  of  excursions, 
with  full  deuila,  and  a  liet  of  eoBvancat  hotel*,  with  their  tariffa, 
wUl  be  forwarded  to  each  mamher.  Tlw  annual  subaeription  ia  fis. ; 
» ticket  of  Bambatahip  paasaa  the  holder  to  all  meetings  in  the  hall 
during  Coargntion  weeL  Ifamheia  who  desire  to  read  papeia  or  give 
dnMNMtiationa  are  reqaeeted  to  fbrwaid  their  aames  at  onoe.  Tboae 
who  dcair*  to  exhibit  apparatna  or  piotam*  will  find  conditiona,  r«a:tt- 
Jationa,  and  appliwtina  forma  aceiMiipaMi  lug  this  eircolar.  TbenoCMie 
jearlv  increaae  in  the  aamber  of  ■cmtan  since  the  first  Convention 
was  Md,  the  amooat  of  good  work  done,  tke  pleasure  experienced  by 
maabna,  and  the  evident  advantage  arising  from  friendly  intercourse 
pkotognphan  from  aveiy  foaitar  of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  the 
■  titti  lltar*  k  a  vast  fatnn  for  the  ConTention.    CSty  and 


.art  and  science,  dealer  and  cua- 
toaer,  have  hers  an  oaiqae  oppoitaaity  of  meeting  and  exohanging 
Ideaa,  and  the  adTaatagea  of  tM*  OanTsntions  hare  been  not  only 
theoretically  argntd,  but  practically  felt  and  acknowledged.  On  ao- 
count  of  the  aiaa,  aitaation,  and  sattabilitr  of  the  hall  acquired  for 
this  year,  and  a*  a  cwawninrmtion  of  the  irniLBn  Ykab  or  Photo- 
«B^PBY,  the  Coarention  of  188B  will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  he  a 
memaraU*  anait  ia  tb*  aanab  of  pfcotography.  I  troat,  therefore, 
that  yon  win  aipport  the  Conventiaa,  aad  enhance  iU  utibty  by  your 
■waancii  aa  a  member.  The  nameaoCttoae  renowned  in  their  various 
BaUa  who  have  sxprtaasd  their  iataiwl  ly  beeomiiv  patrons  of  this 
year's  Conveatioa  ai*  a  gnaraataa  of  tba  position  the  Convention  now 
oeenpia*  ia  tha  worida  al  sdanee  and  art— I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
J.  J.  BuaoraHAW,  Hon.  See." 

The  local  Committee  is  a  powerful  and  Tuyii— lUlive  one,  and  with 
tta  L«ndon  meaiban  ot  tba  Council  are  at  present  holding  weekly 


meetings  to  further  the  work  in  hand.  The  "Patrons"  embrace  the 
names  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Church,  the  world  of  science 
and  the  world  of  art. 

♦■ 

THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  rilOTOQKAl'IIY  IN  A  SERIES  OF 
EASY  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS. 
Chap.  VI.— Thb  I.vtensification  of  Thin  Negatives. 
Whkn  a  beginner  first  tries  his  hand  at  developing  a  negative  it  ia 
rarely,  if  ever,  that  he  makes  it  right  at  the  first,  or  even  the  second 
attempt.  The  most  common  fault  is  giving  too  long  an  exposure  in 
the  camera,  and  this  is  discoverable  from  the  following  symptoms: 
When  the^developer^is  poured  over  the  plate,  now  lying  on  the  bottom 
of  a  tray  of  suitable  size,  and  is  made  to  flow  in  an  undulating  fashion 
over  the  surface,  mmethinff  soon  appears.  Let  us  assume  the  subject 
to  have  been  a  house  with  trees  and  a  sky.  first  of  all,  the  portion 
representing  the  sky  will  begin  to  darken  and  show  the  outlines  of  the 
trees  and  house.  But  these  quickly  get  merged  into  the  skv,  and  all 
hope  of  making  anything  good  of  that  negative  must  depart.  It  ia 
over  exposed,  and,  if  washed  and  fixed,  would  only  show  a  faint, 
ghostly  image. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  over  exposures  that  the  images  are  thin 
and  poor,  hut  there  are  degrees  in  this  fault,  and  when  it  is  present 
to  only  a  slight  extent  it  is  possible  to  render  the  negative  suflicieutly 
intense  to  yield  a  good  print. 

If  the  image  is  moderately  bright,  although  thin,  then  is  it  posable  to 
impart  intensity  to  it ;  hut  if  it  be  much  veiled  in  the  deep  shadows, 
it  ia  better  to  remove  such  veil  previous  to  proceeding  with  the 
intensification.  The  principle  on  which  this  reduction  of  the  image 
takea  place  is  the  application  of  a  solvent,  which  acts  slowly  and 
uniformly,  permitting  of  careful  watching  while  the  operation  goes 
on,  and  of  its  action  being  immediately  checked  when  once  it  is  found 
to  have  proceeded  sofficiently  far.  Of  such  reducing  agents  several 
eould  be  enumerated,  but  of  all  these,  a  solution  of  iodine  in  cyanide 
of  potassium  for  collodion,  and  a  solution  of  f  erridcyanido  of  potassium 
(red  pruaaiate)  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  gelatine,  possess  special 
adrantagee.  Aa  we  ate  at  present  speaking  of  the  reduction  of 
gektine  negatives,  it  is  the  latter  that  claims  attention. 

If  a  negative  were  placed  into  or  had  poured  over  it  a  solution  of 
the  ferndcyanide,  the  image  would  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes, 
according  to  strength  of  the  solution,  he  converted  into  the  ferro- 
eyanide  of  silver,  which,  being  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  would 
ensure  ita  total  removal  if  plunged  in  a  solution  of  that  salt.  Bat 
such  a  coarse  would  be  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  the  operator 
not  being  able  to  aee  how  tar  to  proceed  Mvith  the  prussiate.  ilenoa 
it  is  deairable  that  the  reducing  bath  consist  of  both  of  these  agents, 
ao  that  both  actiona  proceed  simultaneously,  thus  rendering  the 
reducing  action  easy  to  be  ohaer%-ed.  The  proportions  first  ^ven 
by  Mr.  Howard  Fanner  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  improved  upoa< 
lite  formola  stands  thus : — 

A. 

Ferridoyanide  of  potassium 1  ouncei 

Water 1  pint. 

B. 

Hypoeolphite  of  soda    1  ounce. 

Water 1  pint. 

To  enough  of  B  to  cover  the  negative  when  laid  in  a  dish  add  a  few 
dropa  of  A.  Reduction  oonunenoea  immediately,  and  proceeds  slowly. 
It  is  better  to  have  but  little  ot  A  present,  else  will  reduction  take 
place  with  too  great  a  degree  of  rapidity.  The  action  should  ba 
stopped  when  the  deepeat  shadow  in  the  picture  begins  to  show  as 
clear  glass,  after  which  the  negative  ia  subjected  to  a  good  washing. 
It  will  now  be  clear  and  bright,  but  too  thin  to  yield  a  print.  The 
mixed  solutions  should  be  thrown  away,  for  although  A  and  B  will 
keep  indefinitely  when  alone,  they  will  not  do  so  after  having  been 
mixed. 

Next  pour  over  the  negative,  or  place  it  in  a  bath  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  in  a  few  minutes  will  cause 
a  whitening  of  the  image,  the  progress  of  which  may  he  ascertained 
by  raising  the  plate  and  examining  the  image  through  the  glass. 
When  the  whitening  has  been  effected,  wash  the  plate  so  as  to  ensure 
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the  tot»I  removal  of  tho  mercury,  as  any  left  in  the  film  would  cause 
•t«in«  in  thu  next  operation. 

This  white  image  can  be  converted  into  a  dnrk  one  by  several  re- 
agenU,  diluted  ammonia  being  that  most  usually  employed.  Hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  too,  answers  well,  so  does  sulphite  of  soda.  If  the 
image  be  verj-  thin,  or  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  impart  more  than 
the  usual  denaty  to  it,  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  dissolved  in 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  be  found  most  useful.  To  prepare  tliis, 
pour  into  a  twelve  or  fifteen-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  rather 
•weaker  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  by  which  a  dense  percipitate 
will  at  first  be  thrown  down,  but  which  will  be  again  dissolved  by 
coutinuing  the  addition  of  cyanide. 

The  application  of  this  to  an  image  that  has  been  whitened  by  mer- 
cury produces  great  intensity.  There  are  other  methods  of  imparting 
density  to  a  feeble  negative,  but  that  just  described  will  suffice  for  the 
present. 


ECHOES. 
Thb  idea  of  toning  by  a  brush,  spoken  of  in  a  leading  article  in  last 
number  of  this  .TorBNAi.,  was,  if  I  recollect  aright,  originally  noticed 
publicly  in  1863  by  Mr.  Heywood  in  the  course  of  a  communication 
to  the  Chorlton  Photographic  Society.  It  certainly  is  susceptible  of 
being  made  useful  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  use  expensive  solutions 
in  a  lavish  manner,  and  I  think  it  would  prove  of  exceptional  value 
in  such  a  process  as  that  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  in  which  a 
platinum  salt  is  employed.  But  why  not  extend  the  idea  ?  The 
localising  of  chemical  action  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  practice,  and 
the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  liquid  here,  there,  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  surface  of  a  negative,  is  undoubtedly  conducive  to  effect, 
such  being  applied  with  a  determinate  aim.  Is  one  portion  of  a 
negative  weak?  then  apply  by  the  brush  the  particular  thing  — 
call  it  intensifier,  if  you  will — by  which  force  is  imparted,  and  so  on, 
even  to  the  application  of  local  reduction. 

Apropos  of  the  imperfect  fixing  of  the  image  by  leaving  in  the 
substance  of  the  gelatine  or  paper  the  double  salt  formed  by  the 
action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  on  the  haloid  silver  salts,  the  appli- 
cation of  very  hot  water  used  to  be  considered  a  good  test  for  the 
presence  of  such  double  salt.  In  prints,  for  example,  if  a  stream  of 
hot  water  were  projected  upon  a  print  believed  to  be  fixed  and  no 
change  took  place  in  its  purity,  except  the  slight  lowering  of  tone 
almost  inevitable  upon  the  application  of  such  a  test,  then  was  the 
print  considered  well  fixed  and  its  permanence  might  be  relied  upon 
But  if  hyposulphite  of  silver  were  present — that  intensely  sweet- 
lasting  compound  with  which  experienced  photographers  are  well 
acquainted — then  does  the  hot  water  manifest  the  presence  of  the 
out-of-p!ace  compound  by  turning  it  yellow.  Moral :  Fix  both 
negatives  and  prints  well,  so  as  to  leave  none  of  this  compound  in 
them. 

Most  willingly  do  I  grant  Herr  Miethe  the  sole  and  uncontrolled 
use  of  such  terms  as  "  Anastigmatic  Distortion,"  if  he  in  return  gives 
us  the  chance  of  obtaining  his  new  lens,  which  he  states  embraces  an 
angle  more  than  most  of  us  want,  showing  the  edge  and  the  centre 
of  the  field  with  equal  sharpness,  even  with  full  aperture.  If  this 
equalisation  of  sharpness  is  on  a  flat  plate,  then  results  a  positive  gain 
over  any  other  lens  that  I,  at  any  rate,  have  yet  seen.  Think  of  an 
angle  of  50°  with  an  aperture  of  f-G-5,  or  of  one  of  90°  with  a  small 
stop — and  this  with  a  non-distorting  lens !  or  of  a  single  landscape  lens 
including  a  sharply  defined  field  of  100°!  When,  oh,  when,  are  we  to 
see  in  this  coimtry  lenses  possessing  such  capabilities  ? 

Cock-a-doodle-doo  I  "  We  have,"  says  L.  H.  Laudy  to  the  amateur 
photographers  of  New  York,  "the  best  and  cheapest  farm  imple- 
ments, fire  engines,  firearms,  fastest  steamers,  and  best  railroads, 
telegraph,  photography,  anaesthesia,  sewing  machines,  electric  light, 
telephone,  phonograph,  and,  last,  flexible  films."  We  Americans,  of 
course,  were  the  discoverers  or  inventors  of  fire  engines,  firearms, 

steamers,  anaesthesia,  electric  light,  and  photography.    How  long 

how  many  years — does  Mr.  Laudy  think  was  gelatine  or  collodion 
photography  in  daily  use  in  this  country  before  our  good  friends  and 
brethren  of  tho  United  States  would  even  condescend  to  look  at  it? 
Is  Mr.  Laudy  aware  that  the  very  man  he  eulogises  as  having  made 
the  first  successful  Paguerreotype  portrait,  and  ■jvhom  he  calls  "  our 


own  countryman.  Dr.  Draper,"  was  an  Englishman,  bom  near  Liver- 
pool, England  ?  Is  he  aware  that  in  firearms  the  superiority  of  the 
English  is  acknowledged  so  tlioroughly  in  the  United  States  at  this 
very  moment  that  nothing  in  this  form  is  allowed  to  pass  the  Customs 
there  without  being  mulcted  in  a  heavy  fine  in  shape  of  a  protective 
tariff  ?  Docs  he  know  how  few  are  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  family  that  counts  one  of  their  number  as  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone  emigrated  from  this  country  to  America  ?  and  lastly,  is  he 
aware  that  the  inventor  of  the  application  of  flexible  films  to  photo- 
graphy, Mr.  Carbutt,  is  an  Englishman  ?  For  shame,  to  arouse 
national  prejudices  and  antipathies  among  men  who  are,  and  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  count  themselves  as  brethren.  There  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  no  nationality  in  science.  How  easily  could  I  retort ; 
but  I  won't  follow  Mr.  Laudv's  lead.  Jitnius. 


LIGHTING  THE  SITTER. 
III. 


In  this  article  we  propose  to  consider  practically  the  effect  of  hori- 
zontal light  upon  the  eyes  of  a  sitter,  with  especial  reference  to 
reflections.  We  may  assume,  as  an  axiom,  that  a  properly  lighted 
portrait  will  show  the  pupil  of  eacli  eye  as  a  black  spot,  and  that 
tho  cornea  will  be  clearly  defined  in  a  considerable  portion  of  it» 
extent.  The  surroundings  of  a  sitter,  or  the  walls  of  a  studio,  may 
be  divided  into  definite  light  and  dark  portions,  which  will  be  arranged 
in  different  ways,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  eyes  are- 
looking  ;  thus  the  arrangement  of  blinds  and  reflectors  adopted  when 
the  sitter  is  looking  at  the  camera  is  different  to  that  desirable  when 
looking  away  from  the  camera. 

We  are  not  at  present  considering  the  skylight,  but  simply  the 
side-light,  together  with  the  walls  of  the  studio,  which  are  very 
important  in  connexion  with  the  proper  rendering  of  the  eyes  in  a 
photograph.  In  order  to  reduce  our  theoretical  reasoning  to  practical 
fact,  we  may  apply  to  a  modem  type  of  studio  the  rules  wnich  are 
easily  deducible  from  a  consideration  of  the  laws 
of  reflection. 

If  we  refer  to  our  diagram,  where  s  is  the 
sitter  and  m  the  camera,  we  have,  in  the 
ordinary  studio,  the  wall  behind  the  sitter 
occupied  by  the  backgroimd.  There  is  a  large 
side-light  or  casement  at  p,  with  a  skylight 
above  it ;  all  the  rest  of  the  studio  wall  is 
usually  bmlt  solid — i.e.,  without  windows.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  cast  shadows  being  too 
harsh  it  is  customary  to  paper  the  whole  of 
the  walls — a,  b,  q,  and  x — with  a  white  or  very 
light  material.  The  large  window  at  p  is  gene- 
rally furnished  with  blinds  or  curtains  to  alter  or  subdue  the  lighting, 
and  there  is  usually  in  the  studio  a  moveable  frame,  covered  wita 
white  material,  which  acts  as  a  reflector  to  give  additional  softness 
when  required,  to  the  shadows  on  the  face  of  the  sitter. 

Now  in  such  a  studio  a  person  can  undoubtedly  be  photographed 
after  a  fashion,  and  a  recognisable  portrait  secured,  but  the  eyes  wiH 
be  indistinct,  especially  in  the  case  of  blue  eyes.  The  effect  of  light 
falling  from  all  dii-ections  on  the  shiny  eyeball  is  to  have  the  whole 
area  blurred  by  reflected  light,  precisely  as  if  it  were  viewed  through 
a  bit  of  fog  or  mist  which  existed  only  over  the  eye.  By  having 
certain  portions  of  the  studio  wall  made  dark  we  can  remove  this  tog 
entirely. 

We  will  commence  with  the  wall  behind  the  camera,  which  may 
be  permanently  covered  with  a  dark  material  up  to  a  height  ot 
about  eight  feet  from  the  floor.  In  a  double-ended  studio  this  may 
be,  and  is,  generally  accomplished  by  having  a  background  hung- 
there.  This  background  should  preferably  be  a  dark  one  if  the 
studio  is  short.  Li  the  case  of  a  long  narrow  studio,  where  the 
casement  and  skylight  is  some  distance  from  the  wall  behind  the 
camera,  the  necessity  of  a  dark  or  non-actinic  paper  is  less  pro- 
nounced, as  this  wall  will  probably  be  in  shadow  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent an  injurious  quantity  of  light  being  reflected.  But  in  a  snort 
studio  the  wall  behind  the  camera  should  be  of  a  decidedly  dark  or 
non-actinic  character,  it  being  a  good  rule  that  no  light  should 
proceed  from  the  space  near  tne  camera. 

With  regard  to  the  side  walls,  we  may  either  have  them  wholly 
papered  with  a  dark  or  non-actinic  material,  and  have  white  blinds 
to  draw  down  over  them  when  reflected  light  is  wanted,  or  we  can 
adopt  the  plan  of  white -papered  walls,  having  dark  blinds  of  any 
suitable  colour,  grreen  or  brown  for  instance,  to  cut  oS  injurious 
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Xt.  Ppibablr  the  first  method  is  the  beat,  m  verr  often  tbe  white 
d»  will  not  be  needed  at  all,  the  moveable  retlector  taking  their 
pboe. 

We  will  accordingly  assame  that  the  entire  wall  of  the  stndio  is 
repapered  with  a  tint  that  will  photograph  dark,  it  may  be  a  light 
yellow  or  orange,  but  a  dark  blue  or  gfrey  would  enable  one  better  to 
judge  of  the  lighting.  With  a  paper  of  an  orange  tint,  the  shadowed 
ade  of  the  face  womd  be  lit  with  non-actinic  light,  and  would  appear 
moeh  darker  in  the  photograph  than  one  might  expect  from  the 
appevaooe  of  the  sitter. 

if  our  etadio  is  narrow,  a  white  bHnd  may  be  hung  on  a  roller  to 
corer  tbe  wall  at  A.  Aimther  may  also  be  put  at  b  on  the  casement 
ade ;  but  this  will  be  seldom  required.  As  <i  is  a  wide  space,  it 
would  require  a  reiy  large  blind  to  cover  it,  so  it  will  be  better  some- 
times to  use  tbe  small  moveable  bKnd  or  reflector,  which  can  be 
placed  Bearer  to  tbe  sitter  with  iti  edge  towards  tbe  camera.  Thb 
leilector  will  answer  quite  as  well  aa  uw  large  blind  at  q  in  tbe  case 
of  a  magkb  fisiire,  thoagh  with  a  group  tlM  reflector  would  hare  to 
be  larger  ana  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  litten  in  order  to  prevent 
it  being  in  the  way,  so  that  with  tbe  groop  it  might  be  convenient 
to  have  two  white  oUnds  to  cover  the  q  wall. 

With  a  Urge  studio,  the  q  blind  need  not  extend  to  the  back 
oornen  at  the  stadk>.  It  may  be  hong  at  an  angle  with  the  wall  and 
■one  ■***■»**"■  in  front  of  it,  so  that  toe  edge  is  turned  towards  the 
^•ee  irfan«  the  camera  would  he  when  photographing  a  group. 
Spring  rollers  are  tbe  handiest,  fixed  semi  or  eight  feet  above  the 
floor,  so  that  the  white  blinds  can  be  drawn  down  to  any  extent  by  a 
pall  with  the  hawL  Two  sneh  hfinda  placed  in  a  linewould  give  a 
total  whit«  aofMe  of  mrta  or  right  feet  square,  which  would  form  a 
reflector  kige  oioagfa  for  any  otdinary  studio  group.  When  oingle 
figisea  are  Mng  tana,  then  big*  Undu  can  be  rolled  or  sprang  up 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  aaaller  movMUa  reflector  oaed  instead  at  a 
shoitv  distance  from  the  ntter. 

U  the  studio  is  wide,  say  over  ten  feet,  the  blind  at  a  may  be 
Hiajlarly  hang  punlM  to,  and  same  ^rtwice  in  front  of  the  wall, 
iaatoad  of  beiqg  close  to  it ;  the  advantag*  of  this  is  that  a  smaller 
blind  caa  he  naad.  The  effideaey  ol  »  reflector  depends  npon  the 
diataDM :  a  white  sheet,  three  feel  aqoMv,  placed  a  jrard  from  the 
sitter  wiD  rsfleet  as  much  light  oo  his  faee  as  a  sheet  six  feet  square 
woaU  if  placed  at  two  yards  distaae*. 

Thus  we  have  now  papersd  the  iaaar  waOa  of  oar  ideal  studio 
with  dark  paper ;  we  have  arranged  a  white  blind  at  a,  and  a  larj^r 
biind  or  pair  at  white  blinds  at  Q ;  we  have  also  a  moveable  white 
Teflsetor,  which  may  be  three  or  tin  Caet  aqaare  for  use  with  small 
■object*— half-length  fignea,  host  poitniti,  etc.  Now  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  thia  avpantoa. 

If  the  sitter  M  looking  at  or  nan  to  the  camera,  which  is  aasomed 
in  all  caaaa  to  be  equidistant  from  the  Mm  of  the  rtudio,  we  find  that 
A,  B, and  X  most  be  dark  in  order  to  fumi  lu  the  pupil  and  the  whites 
of  tha  eye  from  reflections  when  vfewed  fr<m  the  camera.  As  x  has 
been  aiMe  pennaneatly  dark,  we  need  not  consider  this  point ;  p  being 
oeeapiad  by  the  MMaant,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  reflector  must  be  at 
0,  so  either  the  kim  bKnda  at  «  eaa  be  drawn  down  to  the  deaired 
extant  or  the  ■mO  MOTeahle  ruflaelot  naed  instead,  it  being  nut 
in  m  pMition  midway  tiitisw  the  rftter  and  4,  with  its  edge 
u  TUt  fUMtml  arrangement  is  to  he 
when    tb*    sfeht    is    directed   to   the 


toward*  the 
fbllowed   with   all   sitter* 


Of  eovne  it  is  not  naNHkry  to  nae  ahnys  tbe  whole  of  the  Hght 
coming  throofA  th*  gnmad  or  fluted  glass  of  the  casement,  or  to 
employ  the  fiulpower  of  the  nflectors  W  baring  them  completely 
drawn  down.  Tnese  matters  win  vary  with  the  Individuality  of  the 
aittsr  and  the  artistic  taste  of  the  operator. 

In  the  ease  of  ■group,  it  is  de«iimhl»,  in  moat  cases,  that  tbe  sitter* 
should  look  in  dimont  dinetion;  hanee  we  cannot  ask  them  all 
to  look  at  the  flBaan.  W*  may  dinct  one  to  look  at  the  lens, 
aaolher  at  a  point  two  feet  to  th*  light  of  the  camera,  a  third  two 
feel  to  th*  left,  a  fourth  mav  kxA  oM  of  the  casement,  a  fifth  at  the 
midll*  of  th*  i*fl*etor ;  in  fact,  when  th*  blinds  at  q  only  are  in  use, 
th*  folBt  of  sirtt  Bay  b*  anywhere  except  near  to  the  comers  of  the 
stMO  Wdad  the  chmt*,  ao  that  it  moat  not  be  imagined  that  onr 
«■!■■  adndt  ef  ao  wriatioa  of  tr^ali— I. 

Lat  m  DOW  eooddar  ■nother  om*.  Pr»li*blv  the  moet  popolar  poai- 
tioa  of  th*pbotognphie  fac*  is  th*  partial  profile;  the  far  cheek  being  in 
a*  a  dark  baebgrDand  to  the  nose,  while  both  eyes  are 


viahiau    Thia  poeition  of  the  face  natnrally  causes  the  eves  to  look  into 
NT  of  tha  stodio  behind  the  earner*.    T 


between  the  sitter  and  a  it  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the 
larger  blind  in  tbe  case  of  single  figures,  which  will  permit  it  to  be 
placed  at  a  comparatively  short  distAnce  from  the  face. 

In  the  case  01  a  group,  with  merely  the  a  reflector  in  use,  we  may 
direct  the  sitters  to  look  at  any  point,  except  near  to  the  camera  and 
near  to  the  middle  of  q.  Thus  one  person  may  look  at  the  corner  of 
the  studio  behind  the  camera  opposite  the  casement,  another  may 
look  at  the  casement,  others,  with  good  profile  features,  may  look  at 
A  or  B. 

When  photc^phing  a  group  it  is  unwise,  to  have  both  the  reflec- 
tors, A  and  <j,  in  use  at  the  same  time,  as  then  we  should  be  obliged 
to  turn  every  face  to  A  and  b,  or  towards  the  casement,  which  would 
scarcely  be  desirable,  except  in  a  line  of  soldiers  at  drill,  or  some 
other  unusaal  subject. 

If  circamstances — insufficient  daylight,  for  example — demand  such 
an  amount  of  reflected  light  on  a  group  that  botn  a  and  Q  blinds 
must  be  used,  we  can  make  the  best  of  tne  situation  by  directing  the 
light  or  blue  eyes  to  look  out  of  the  side  window,  while  the  darker 
ejes  may  look  in  other  directions ;  but  this  device  does  not  always 
give  a  satisfactory  reanlt,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  makeshift  one. 

Albebt  Wm.  Scott. 
(To  be  eontinued.) 


earner*.    To  avoid  reflections, 
«»  find  that  thia  direction  of  tha  eyesight  requires  that  q  an'l  x  should 
be  dark.    It  ia  aow  th»t  tha  raflaetor  at  a  is  wanted ;  the  blinds  at  q 
b*  nlM  np  qaito  away.    If  the  moveable  itflielar  is  phwed 


COLOURED  rilOTOGRAPHS.— I. 

It  is  usuaf  for  the  artist  of  uncertain  grade  to  look  with  contempt 
and  scorn  upon  those  products  which  form  the  subject  of  these 
papers.  AVhen  they  are  asked  by  the  ignorant  to  give  an  opinion 
npon  some  coloured  works  which  may  have  photographic  bases,  they 
sum  up  with  the  simple  remark, "  They  are  after  all "  (however  good) 
"  only  coloured pkotiyrupAs."  Of  coune  there  are  also  artists,  of  whose 
grade  or  pontion  tliere  is  no  doubt  or  uncertainty,  who  appreciate  the 
help  and  general  nsaftilneas  of  photography.  The  most  I  wish  to 
express  as  my  own  opinion  is,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  a  real  artist 
should  fail  to  prodooe  a  most  meritorious  and  thoroughly  artistic 
reaalt  apoa  a  photographic  base.  In  other  words,  to  take  portraiture, 
I  see  no  reason  wh^  a  photographic  enlargement,  painted,  should  not 
hang  beaide  a  pointing  pure  and  cimple,  and  hold  its  own  as  regards 
style  and  treatment.  Of  course,  to  achieve  such  a  result,  knowledge 
must  be  the  keystone  of  tbe  woric. 

In  these  papers  I  will  try  to  give  the  best  means  for  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  photographic  colouring  as  practised  by  some 
of  the  most  snoeaaafnl  artista  whom  I  have  met  during  the  past  twenty 
years  or  so.  And  althoogh  I  may  not  say  distinctly  whether  the 
theories  advanced  are  my  own  or  those  of  friends,  I  of  course  shall  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  responsibility  that  must  naturally  attach  to  my 
writing*  on  the  subject. 

To  many  who  have  not  the  taste  and  perseverance  necessary  to 
acquire  a  thorough  use  of  the  brush,  as  well  as  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  numerous,!  might  almost  say  inexhaustible,  delicacies  of  colour, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  look  down  upon  the  common 
thing — a  coloured  phottwraph — photography  may  still  bo  their  friend. 
Every  one  has  heMd  of  photography  in  natural  colouri.  Indeed,  I 
think  there  are  many  who  wish  they  never  did  hear  of  it ;  but  this  is 
purely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  may  be  traced  more  to  the  money  lost, 
perhaps,  than  to  any  wear  and  tear  to  the  brain  in  strugghng  to 
attain  so  desirable  an  object.  To  the  votaries  of  photography  in 
natural  coiovn  I  can  give  one  little  advice — be  patient.  The  more 
patient  the  reader  is,  and  Me  longer  he  litei,  the  more  likely  ho  is  to 
see  the  result  so  dear  to  him  at  last  realised.  He  should  pay  greater 
attention  to  tbe  latter  condition  than  may  appear  at  first  necessary, 
but  if  things  go  on  as  they  do  at  present,  I  think  it  will  be  more 
than  a  year  or  two  before  we  can,  with  safety,  consider  photography 
in  natural  colotirs  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

We  are  told,  in  some  place  or  other,  that  we  should  be  thankful 
for  small  mercies ;  but  to  photography  the  ordinary  common  or 
gsjden  artist  shoald  be  more  thankful  still.  There  are  many  who 
poaseaa  a  keen  appreciation  for  colour,  and  can  apply  tbe  same  with  a 
delicacy  and  feenng  truly  artistic,  but  who  are  not  at  all  worthy  to  be 
conaidered  dratightamen.  To  such  as  these  what  a  boon  photogmphy 
must  be !  Photography  supplies  them  not  alone  with  an  outline  such 
as  the  moet  skilful  draughtsman  could  scarcely  hope  to  produce,  but 
alao  all  the  delicate  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  also  secured.  Thi* 
being  so,  I  maintain  that  a  good  man  can  produce  a  highly  artistic 
work. 

The  basis  of  all  art  must  necessarily  be  form ;  there  are  many  cases, 
however,  in  portraiture  where  colour  is  almost  as  indispensable  to 
render  the  likeness  a  striking  one,    There  is  not,  in  my  mind,  any  class 
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of  Wkintine  which  irivM  such  play  to  an  artist's  intelligence  and  sense 
of  fcelimr  asdoes  portraiture.  This  may  he  readily  seen  by  inspecting 
Uio  works  of  our  many  great  portrait  painters.  One  will  possess  the 
irift  that  enables  him  to  give  /•/«  and  expression  (no  matter  what  the 
Style  of  work),  while  another  will  fail  in  these  qualities,  notwith- 
aUnding  that  his  ccJouring  may  be  good  and  his  manipulation  with- 
out any  very  particular  fault.  The  power  to  impart  life  and  vitaUtv 
to  a  portrait  I  do  not  believe  to  be  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  acquired. 
It  miut  be  bom  in  the  artist.  There  is  sometlung  almost  magic  m 
thtt  touch  which  can  give  life  and  intellect  to  a  head.  In  a  lesser 
.degree  an  operator  may  possess  this  quality  when  photographing.  1 
know  photographers  (good  ones)  who  pose  heads;  they  are  good  so  to 
»ay,  and  like  the  people,  but  they  do  not  look  altvi,  they  lack  go, 
whUe  others  with  the  slightest  turn  of  the  head,  be  it  up  or  down, 
more  this  side  or  that,  it  matters  not,  but  they  impart  importance 
as  a  lacture,  and  life-like  resemblance  as  a  portrait. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  we  try  to  get  the  very  best  effects 
in  coloured  photographs  we  should  consider  that  all  efforts,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  photographer  as  well  as  the  painter,  must  be  exerted  to 
the  fullest.  They  must  work  in  union  of  sentiment,  although  they 
may  not  have  the  least  connexion  in  business,  and  perhaps  be  even 
Btrangers  to  each  other.  If  each  be  endowed  with  that  artistic  feeling 
which  is  so  essential  in  the  production  of  successful  portraiture,  when 
the  photographer's  work  is  placed  upon  the  painter's  easel  there  will 
be  a  kind  of  magnetism  which  the  latter  will  feel,  and  which  wiU 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  portrait  to  a  successful  comnletion. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  gleaned  that  my  remarks  will  be 
wholly  applicable  to  portraiture.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mmd, 
68  many  of  the  conditions  laid  down  would  not  equally  apply  to  the 
other  branches  of  photographic  colouring. 

A  portrait— to  be  worthy  of  a  name,  as  well  as  to  possess  artistic 
taeiit — must  have  one  great  quality ;  it  mutt  be  natural.  By  this  I 
do  not  wish  to  infer  that  when  it  is  natural  it  will  necessarily  be  a 
portrait.  Nature,  in  many  of  her  aspects,  is  anything  but  beautiful, 
and  it  would  be  highly  inartistic,  not  to  say  absolutely  stupid,  to  de- 
pict the  same  on  canvasjwhile  we  can,  by  a  little  care  and  study,  select 
others  that  will  show  her  to  better  advantage.  The  truth  of  this  will 
be  evident  if  we  study  some  of  the  many  examples  oi  instantaneous 
photography.  I  have  seen  photographs  of  horses  in  positions,  the 
most  absurd  positions,  in  fact,  that  it  would  be  sheer  madness  to  paint 
them  in  ;  yet  they  are  natural  all  the  same.  As  it  is  with  horses  so, 
too,  is  it  with  man.  We  have  our  stupid  and  absurd  positions,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  secure  them  in  a  portrait.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  the  brute  about  us  men,  and  at  times  no  small  amount  of  the  ugly. 
Would  any  of  us  like  these  qualities  forced  into  prominence  by  an 
artist  in  a  picture  ?  I  think  I  can  safely  say  "  we  would  not."  I  will 
also  say  that,  putting  aside  our  vanity  (please  excuse  the  pronoun), 
we  are  justified,  on  sound  and  artistic  grounds,  in  objecting  to  such  a 
treatment.  Where  beauty  can  be  found  it  should  be  sought  after, 
and  wliere  nothing  but  ugliness  might  exist  its  least  repulsive  form 
should  be  selected. 

Man,  under  the  many  and  ever-changing  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  subject  to  treat — artistically,  I  metui.  All 
may  be  natural,  but  no  artist  would  select  them  for  a  picture.  Suc- 
cessful portrait  jminting  (and  the  same  refers  to  the  photographer 
operating)  is  not  accomplisned  by  simply  securing  on  canvas  or  paper 
a  copy  of  what  is  undoubtedly  natural  Intellect  and  beauty  must 
receive  the  artist's  best  attention.  It  is  this  natural  ability — in  a 
painter  or  photographic  operator  to  secure  grace  and  beauty  in  the 
poking  of  his  subjects — that  gives  its  possessor  an  undoubted  advan- 
tage over  his  less  gifted  fellow-workers.  The  point  to  be  attained, 
then,  by  every  true  artist,  or  artistic  photographer,  is  to  portray 
nature  under  such  favourable  circumstances  as  will  do  justice  to  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  model,  and  at  the  same  time  invest  it 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  pleasing  pictorial  effect. 

In  tliis  regard  the  painter  has  a  very  marked  and  appreciable 
advantage  over  the  photographer,  namely,  colour.  By  judicious  and 
skilful  colouring  a  defective  or  offensive  feature  may  be  made  to 
escape  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer,  while  the  photographer,  with 
his  tnonotint,  is  more  or  less  helpless,  unless  as  far  as  the  retoucher 
can  aid  him  on  the  negative,  and  a  further  working  up  upon  the  print. 
But  even  all  this  may  tail  to  hide  the  defect  in  the  photograph,  while, 
in  the  painting,  colour  will  work  like  magic. 

To  obtain  a  really  successful  portrait  is  anything  but  easy  to  either 
the  painter  or  the  photographer.  Indeed,  it  says  much  for  the  ability 
and  artistic  knowledge  of  many  of  our  leading  operators  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  pose  and  despatch  a  sitter,  yet  secure  a  characteristic 
portrait.  This,  too,  when  some  of  our  most  Ulustrous  artists  seem  to 
nave  needed  as  many  as  fifty  sittings  for  a  portrait.  What  a  help 
«  good  and  successful  photograph  would  have  been  to  such  men. 


The  hoars  upon  hours  that  might  be  saved  both  to  artist  and 
sitter! 

Many  times  I  have  reflected  upon  the  help  that  photography  gives 
to  an  artist  and  the  time  it  saves  him.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
it  helps  a  really  good  artist  comparatively  more  than  it  does  the  lesser 
lights.  In  this  category  I  do  not  include  artists  who  would  be  more 
correctly  styled  colourists. 

In  the  question  of  expression,  the  artist  has  considerable  advantage 
over  the  photographer.  The  sitter  being  absolutely  free  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  the  painter  may  be  able  to  catch  the  desired  e.xpression  in  the 
heat  of  conversation.  He  will  catch  that  flash  of  intellectual  expres- 
sion which  gives  life  to  the  picture  and  is  the  spirit,  as  it  were,  of 
the  portrait.  The  photographer,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  is  about 
to  take  the  picture,  whatever  animation  may  have  characterised  the 
sitter  before  is  subdued,  if  not  altogether  ruined,  by  the  fatal  "  I  am 
ready  now— steady,  please ! "  The  mild  suggestion  to  "  look  pleasant" 
seldom  has  the  desired  effect,  and  the  sitter  is  as  likely  as  not  to  put 
on  an  expression  the  like  of  which  he  may  never  before  have  dis- 
ported. This,  needless  to  say,  does  not  form  a  likely  basis  for  a  suc- 
cessful portrait.  This,  in  many  cases,  the  operator  knows,  and 
although  he  exposes  the  plate,  feels  sure  it  wiU  be  wasted. 

There  are  many  photographers  who  give  no  care  to  the  study  of 
the  artistic  bearings  of  a  portrait,  and  leave  chance  to  decide  whether 
the  portrait  will  succeed  or  not.  A  very  usual  cry,  too,  is,  "  Oh,  the 
retoucher  will  put  that  right."  Of  course,  this  may  or  may  not  be  so, 
and  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  artistic  training  of  the 
retoucher  in  question.  I  have  known  cases  where  a  happy  accident 
has  been  the  means  of  gaining  a  successful  picture ;  but  this  means  of 
arriving  at  successful  portraiture  I  cannot  recommend  as  a  good 
system  to  be  followed. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  many  of  our  leading  artists  have 
done  lately  what  they  should  have  done  years  ago — taken  up  photo- 
graphy. I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  some  sound  good  will  come 
of  it  and  an  improvement  be  felt  in  photographic  portraiture 
generally.  Our  efforts,  therefore,  must  be  directed  with  an  eye  on 
both  sides,  as  our  object  must  be  to  produce  successful  coloured 
photographs.  IIedmond  BAnHBTT. 


THE  ADAPTABILITY  OF  VARIOUS  PRINTING  PRO- 
CESSES, AND  SOMB  REMARKS  ON  AN  OLD  PRO- 
CESS REVIVED. 

[Camera  Clnb.] 

Many  amateur  photographers  seem  to  hold  very  decided  views  on 
the  subject  of  printing,  and  we  frequently  hear  condemnation  of  this 
or  that  particular  method  according  as  the  tastes  or  fancies  of  indivi- 
duals differ.  I  think,  however,  that  if  we  take  each  process  in  turn 
and  give  it  a  fair  trial  we  shall  find  that  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances under  which  we  shall  do  infinitely  better  and  obtain  more 
satisfactory  results  from  negatives  hitherto  deemed  incapable  of 
printing  artistic  pictures  than  if  we  had  adhered  to  our  favourite 
method  of  procedure. 

The  means  by  which  images  from  the  negative  can  be  produced 
are  so  many  and  various  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  them  here,  and  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself 
to  those  well-known  methods  more  familiar  to  photographers  of  the 
present  day.  Foremost  amongst  these  is,  undoubtedly,  the  old  silver 
albumen  process,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  it,  it 
seems  yet  to  hold  its  own  against  them  all.  We  sometimes  hear  that 
its  days  are  numbered,  and  that  silver  albumen  must  sooner  or  later 
give  place  to  one  of  its  more  modern  competitors ;  but  if  we  consider 
a  moment  I  think  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  until  the 
professional  gives  it  the  cold  shoulder,  or  some  less  troublesome  and 
cheaper  printing-out  process  is  discovered,  silver  printing  has  a  long 
life  before  it.  Certainly  the  mass  of  professional  photographers,  both 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  although  they  occasionally  have  a 
platinotype  or  bromide  print  in  their  cases,  show  no  inclination  to 
abandon  silver  albumen.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  want  of 
permanence,  but  I  have  here  over  two  hundred  prints  mounted  with 
starch  that  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  ^ears  in  a 
London  atmosphere  without  showing  signs  of  deterioration,  except 
in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  hypo  has  not  been  effectually  removed. 
For  high-class  portraiture  on  a  large  scale  the  palm  must  be  yielded 
to  one  of  the  platinotype  or  mechanical  processes:  but  the  advantages 
of  the  old  process  are  cheapness,  softness,  good  detail,  and  variety  of 
tone ;  the  disadvantages — diificulty  in  keeping,  owing  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  albumen,  want  of  latitude,  and  in  many  cases  rapid 
fading  of  the  image  when  continuously  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  next  best  known  is  probably  the  Eastman,  and  soma  very  £nd 
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tffeeU  hmre  been  obtained  with  tbia  P*per ;  opinions,  howeTer,  rary 
so  much  with  regard  to  the  merito  of  the  bivmide  and  platinotype 
papen,  and  an  in  many  ca«e«  ao  distinct  and  so  decided,  that  it  must 
be  andentood  I  am  merely  iriving  what  experience  I  have  gained  un 
tiiia  head  with  due  Rterre.  Tbi«  paper  I  hare  found  very  reliable, 
girinff  fairly  good  rMoha,  but  not  suitable  (in  common  with  other 
bromide  papers)  for  small  work ;  its  greatest  charm  is  the  large  lati- 
tude which  it  allows,  and  it  will  gire  good  rvsulta  with  the  thinnest 
noagiblw  negatives,  which  would  oe  usdees  with  any  other  process. 
Thii  oonaderation  makes  this  paper  rery  useful  to  that  body  of  ama- 
tran  who  are  bold  enough  to  admit  that  under  certain  conditions 
they  have  a  nnf  king  liking  for  "  rule  of  thumb : "  and  we  bare  yet 
to  kam  that  the  "solution  men,"  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  actino- 
Miiliiii,  Tiew-finders,  and  algebraical  (omulic,  are  much  ahead,  or 
■paQ  lees  negatives,  when  quickness,  akiO,  and  judgmtnt  are  neces- 
aarr,  •■  in  instantancoat  work.  The  objection  to  tlie  bronude  papers 
is,  nowsTer,  the  derelopment,  which,  from  its  troublesome  nature  and 
the  length  of  time  employed  in  the  oieanng,  fixing,  and  washing, 
places  it  oat  of  tbu  race  as  the  paper  of  the  futare. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  givat  JttHeratum  are  the  platinotype 
papers,  espeewlly  the  Pizxiffhelli,  whiefa'  in  aim]>licity,  and,  presum- 
ably, in  permanence,  should  leare  notinw  to  bv  dieted.  It  is,  bow- 
erer,  as  yet  on  its  trial,  and  it  remaiae  to  be  seen  if  any  of  the  {wpers 
which  reouire  a  medium — albumen,  ^(latine,  or  arrowroot  —will  he 
equal  to  those  in  which  the  image  is  ineoniorated  in  the  fibre  of  the 
psper  itself.  The  process  of  Mr.  Rhnrhern  seems  in  this  particular 
(i.e.,  the  direct  deposition  of  the  image  in  platinum  or  ailver)  to  be  a 
step  in  tKe  right  wrection,  the  only  objections  being  the  necessity  of 
fixuur  in  the  nanal  way  and  the  smMcb  of  siWer. 

Anoat  1840  Sir  John  Ilefeebel  iuwted  what  is  now  known  as  the 
eyanotrpe  priiceeu ;  that  absMtiDoi  salt,  Ike  ammonitxitrate  of  iron, 
orobably  ow«e  tta  eeneitiTeness  to  the  aetion  of  the  organic  acid. 
Kept  in  solution  with  ferrirranide  of  po^aasiam,  it  in  time  throws 
down  s  l^iiieieii-bhie  precipitate,  em  when  kept  m  a  dark  place ; 
but  when  sxpoeed  to  direct  daylight  ita  aetioa  u  almost  as  qnirk  as 
the  osdinanr  alrer  albumen.  A  nearly  «atnrato<i  solution  is  spread 
with  a  bmsb  oa  damp  paper  and  expneed  in  the  ordinary  printing 
frame,  after  drying,  until  the  imaga  appears.  This  is  generally 
treated  with  a  solution  of  ferricyaaide  of  potassium,  the  result  being 
a  TigoTOM  image  d  a  bright  bine  eolow.  To  obtain  dear  whites  the 
paaor  mmtH  be  yied  shortly  after  |aiifirtiiai  or  deeoaposition  of  the 
satt  arte  in.  It  must,  (or  the  aaae  mason,  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
Traaled  with  a  nential  eUoride  of  foU  a  brown  or  purple  image 
results,  giowiaf  gradoally  darker  as  the  tMitment  is  prolonged. 
Fentcyaaiie  of  ptKaassom  (yellow  praaiat*  of  potash)  appears  to  give 
a  prwitiTe  piettne.  Kitrate  of  simr  b  also  rednwd  n  the  osoal 
way,  and  some  of  the  baser  metaUie  salts  are  also  affected.  Platinum 
I  haTe  not  tried,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  aonnonfa>eitrate  of  iron 
has  been  iMi^aeted  in  its  capacity  aa  a  reducing  agnit  for  the  higher 
■Mlals,  the  Meparatioo  of  the  paper  kaiiy  so  simple,  the  cost  so  small, 
•nd  the  fiala  for  experimeBt  so  wide. 

I  trust  you  wQl  pardon  the  ihgftn—  of  this  paper,  as  my  obj>  t 
has  bean  More  to  raisa  diaeoaMa  oa  this  intaiestiBg  subject,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  may  take  it  up  with  a  view  towards  the  discovery 
of  a  simple  and  diiect  nrinti^r-oat  ywaaas,  than  to  call  your  atten- 
ImeuodaofMOC 


tion  to  matters  and  i 


f  piOCMan  so  famihar  to  you. 

EaxasT  Skyd. 


L'Xn-ERaAL  FORMULA  FOR  CAL0l^LATI.NO  EXPOSURES 
FOR  ENLAKOINa  AND  REDUCING. 

Ajrr  formula  which  will  redueo  aipuain  to  practical  certainty  is 


The  author  of  this  paper  has  worked  out  a  formula  for 
flndiag  the  eemat  expoaoio  for  onlminff  and  reducing  which  is 
dmfk  to  use.  NeceaHty  led  to  the  eaScoktioa,  for  it  appear*  that 
ao  sack  formula  exists.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Professor  Flem- 
■ing  for  augftiin  a  modiSeatina  vfakh  tr^pijA—  the  leaolt : — 

Lot  I  -tka  arM  of  iM«a  (b«.,  tka  anMaad  paper  or  plat*). 
O-the  area  of  objeel  (m.,  the  aagative). 
F-foeal  iMgtk.  or  anjofftm,  ■aamred  from  O  to  the  optical 
OMtia  of  leaa  in  moMa 
■aolar  foeaa  of  the  leaa  ia  iaahM. 

•a  aoaalaat  arah^fiar,  to  maka  ap  for  loas  of  light  in  pawing 

tintAft»m»dlam(d  aay)  placed  between  the  li^t  and 

aagatm,  aad  in  passing  tkrai^h  the  kna. 

C«Matoet  exposure  in  seraad^ saapoiinc  that  the  medium  (if 

aay)  placed  betweea  tka  Igbt  and  aagattre  is  lemoTed, 


t 


and  the  soisitised  paper  or  plate  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  negstire,  all  other  conditions  remaining  the  same.  (It 
is  evident  that,  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  lijrht  and 
varying  its  distance  from  the  negative,  C  may  be  made 
any  value,  and  can  be  easily  determined  by  experiment.) 

e  =re<iuired  exposure  in  seconds. 

E= required  exposure  in  minutes. 

S  =  diameter  of  stop  employed  in  inches. 

71  =  number  of  diameters  of  I  contained  in  diameter  of  O. 

Now  consider  the  following  diagram,  which  speaks  for  itself  :— 
Let  light  fall  on  O,  and  confine  our  attention  to  a  point  of  ligiit  at 
A ;  this  ray,  on  passing,  spreads  out  in  all  directions,  and  only  a  cone 
of  these  rays  passes  the  lens  limited  by  the  size  of  S.  The  relation 
between  the  whole  of  the  rays  and  this  cone  may  be  thus  expressed : 
Suppose  a  hemisphere  to  exist  on  the  lens  side  of  O,  with  \  as  centre 
and  F  as  radius,  then  it  is  evident  that — 

Whole  of  light 
Light  passing  lens 

Surf  see  of  hemisphere 
Portion  of  surface  of  hemisphere  bounded  by  stop  aperture. 
The  numerator—2  rF*,  and  the  denominator  =  T(|S)'  (for  the 
area  of  the  stop  aperture  and  the  portion  of  the  hemisphere  limited 
by  the  aperture  of  the  stop  are  virtually  the  same,  the  area  being 
smsll). 
Thus  we  may  expreaa  the  above  relation  by — 

2irF»     SF* 
w(tS)«"  S» 

This  is  one  of  the  exposure  factors,  because  the  smaller  is  S  the 
larger  the  fracture  beoomea,  and  consequently  increased  exposure. 

The  other  factor  is  ^,  for  the  expostire  will  vary  in  this  ratio; 
hence —  ^ 

8PI 


Exposure  factors—' 


S'O 


Taking  K  and  e  into  account — 

.-8KC?!iandE-iKCPI 
8«0  IfiS'O 

Since  |—»i*,  .•.  ^~-|f  and,  as  well  known,  F—(n  +  l)/,  .•.  e= 

Let  e  be  made  1  second,  and  K  9  2,  that  is  loss— 50  per  cent.,  made 
up  thus :  say  10  to  16  per  cent,  for  absorption  and  reflection  of  light  in 
patting  through  the  lens,  and  'V)  to  -iO  per  cent,  for  loss  nf  light  due 
to  the  ground  glaas  or  other  material  interposed  between  light  and 
negative. 


iY 


Thene* 


To  find  E  let  II  be  taken  as  4,  which  is  near  enough  for  practice. 

This  formula  gives  laaolts  in  minutes,  and  is  easy  to  apply  as  well 
as  to  remember. 

E.campU. 

A  lantern  plato  haa  to  be  made  from  a  whole-plate  negative. 
Arrange  matters  so  that  C— 1  second.  Everything  being  properly 
adjusted,  find  exposure  in  minntes ;  ;i  may  be  taken  as  3. 

Let  /-8  inches,  and  S- j  inch. 

_       _    /,      3  +  1      8\«    /2     32\»    64»     64  i,    *  t» 

Then  E-(4  •_.-)-(-■   .^)  --  ;    -  may  bo  taken  as 

7  for  a  practical  result. 

Then  exposure  b  40  minntes. — Answkb. 

If  r-2,  3,  Ac.,  then  the  result  must  be  multiplied  by  2,  3,  &c. 

ICote. — When  eondaaaers  are  employed  with  a  powerful  source  of 
light  C  beoomea  a  aaiall  fraction,  *7  or  even  '01.  The  best  way  to 
proceed  in  sndi  eaaaa  b  the  following :  Obtain  the  correct  exposure 
in  aeoonda,  for  one  ease,  by  experiment,  and  let  this  be  called  e', 
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In  thi.  method  of  working  the  loss  by  abeorption  my  be  taken  as 
90  per  cent. 

Thus  K- 1-2, 


Smce  the  values  for  «',  n,  S,  and/  are  known,  a  known  value  is 
found  for  C.  This  once  found,  C  becomes  a  constant  for  the  con- 
denser and  lamp  with  which  the  experiment  was  made.  Ihe  density 
of  the  negative  lias  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  if  a  medium  negative 
be  wed  fcr  this  experiment,  very  little  judgment  is  required  to  mnke 
the  necessary  aUowance.  Or  the  values  for  C  may  be  obtained  with 
two  or  three  negatives  of  varying  densities,  so  as  to  eliminate 
"iudjrment"  altogether.  ,    ,  _^.       •      v 

AVe.-In  acconiance  with  Mr.  Elder's  suggestion  the  further  simpU- 
fications  of  the  formulre  are  now  given. 

For  general  work — 

e-8Kc{^-R}' 
and  for  condenser — 

,=9.Cc{lil-R}' 

Thus  the  usual  ratio  numbers  on  the  stops  may  be  employed,  and 
if  these  are  marked  onjhe  decimal  system,  then  let  S  =  number  on 
stop;  and  since  R=  V^OS,  and  10x0-6=approx.  100  and  ^80  = 
approx.  0,  we  obtain — 

.  !L±2\*  (1) 

n    ) 

«X_1|«  (11) 

n    / 

SiH  David  Salomons. 


(1) 


(11) 
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THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMEBA. 


ChAPTKB  V. — AWAMOBI- 


-liECTDBE  ra  Theatbe— Japanesb  Feast— 
Gaisba. 


Om  the  night  of  Saturday,  August  8,  we  were  conducted  by  our  enter- 
taiaen  of  Hakodatte,  each  armed  with  a  coloured  paper  lantern,  to  a 
police  boat,  in  which  we  were  rowed  to  a  steamer  to  take  us  to  Awamori, 
the  northern  town  of  the  mainland.  The  steamer  started  at  about  mid- 
night, and  we  arrived  in  Awamori  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning.  Of  Awamori  itself  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  would  interest 
leaders.  It  is  a  fishing  village,  not  very  picturesque,  and  smelling  very 
badly  of  decomposed  fish.  AU  the  time  of  the  day  and  a  half  that  we 
•tayed  there  was  spent  on  business,  including  a  lecture  delivered  in  the 
fiutttre. 

A  Japanese  theatre  is  not,  in  general  structure,  very  different  from  an 
English  theatre  with  only  one  gallery,  the  front  of  which,  however,  is  not 
curved,  but  is  rectangular.  There  are  no  seats,  of  course,  but  the  eternal 
straw  mats.  A  "  front  row  box,"  in  the  place  corresponding  to  the  dress 
circle,  is  simply  a  portion  of  the  floor  partitioned  ofif  on  the  two  sides  and 
the  front  with  boards  about  nine  inches  high,  the  back  being  formed  by 
the  step  (about  the  same  height)  which  makes  the  difference  of  level  of  two 
tiers.  Such  a  box  will  accommodate  six  Japanese,  but  only  about  two 
Europeans,  as  these  latter  are  continually  in  trouble  as  to  how  to  dispose 
of  their  legs.  The  stage  has  a  large  circle  in  the  centre  arranged  to  re- 
volve, so  that  one  "  set  piece  "  may  be  arranged  at  the  back,  and  may, 
when  it  is  desired,  replace  that  in  front  by  simply  revolving  the  platform. 
The  performance  begins  in  the  morning,  and  lasts  till  about  eight  or  nine 
at  night.  The  acting  is  often  very  good ;  but  still,  some  six  or  eight 
hours  of  a  Japanese  theatre  is  as  large  a  dose  as  a  European  can  stand, 
spite  of  the  tea  and  bits  of  food  which  are  served  at  intervals,  apparently 
not  at  any  fixed  times,  but  just  when  the  attendant  thinks  that  the  play- 
goer looks  hungry.  In  the  better  theatres  no  actresses  perform ;  but 
female  parts  are  impersonated  with  wonderful  correctness  by  men.  I 
was  rather  surprised,  after  seeing  all  that  I  have  described,  to  hear  that 
it  is  considered  here  improper  for  young  women  to  act  on  the  stage. 
Perhaps  the  person  who  told  me  so  was  chaffing. 

In  Awamori  the  theatre  was  crowded — to  "  see  a  foreigner  speak,"  I 
was  told.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  look  down  into  the  pit.  It  was  filled 
with  a  mass  of  squatting  and  sprawling  humanity.  A  number  of  the 
people  had  brought  out  very  young  children  (rather,  I  suppose,  than 
leave  them  at  home  alone),  and  most  of  them  lay  sound  asleep  on  the 
atraw  mate  qnite  naked.  The  people'who  were  awake  were  mostly 
smoking.  Not  that  the  smoking  was  confined  to  the  pit ;  we,  who  were 
on  the  stage,  also  relieved  the  monotony  by  cigarettes. 

After  we  had  left  the  theatre  we  went  to  an  entertainment  given  to  us 
by  the  chief  officials  of  the  town,  and  as  this  entertainment  was  in  true 


Japanese  style,  something  quite  new  to  me,  or  rather  new  for  the  first 
time  at  Hakodatte,  and  as  it  was  typical  of  various  other  entertainments 
that  we  had,  I  describe  it  here  in  some  detail. 

We  assembled  in  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor  of  what  was,  I  believe, 
a  private  house— a  very  large  room,  perhaps  about  forty  feet  by  twenty 
feet.  There  were  about  twelve  or  thirteen  of  us,  and  we  sat  on  the  floor 
in  a  circle  at  one  end  of  the  room,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  a  sort  of 
horseshoe  form,  open  towards  the  unoccupied  end  of  the  room.  I  had 
the  place  facing  the  empty  end  of  the  room.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  the  place  of  honour  or  not.  A  tiling  that  was  much  more  to  the 
point  I  do  know ;  there  was  a  post  at  my  back,  which  made  sitting  on 
the  floor  for  several  hours  possible. 

A  never-ceasing  succession  of  little  lacquered  wooden  bowls  with 
various  kinds  of  food  in  them  were  brought  in.  In  front  of  each  eater  is 
placed  a  small  square  wooden  tray,  supported  a  few  inches  above  the 
floor  level  on  four  short  legs ;  on  this  are  placed  the  lacquer  bowls.  The 
food  consisted  of  soup  of  various  kinds,  seaweed  entering  largely  into  the 
composition  of  this  ;  of  fish,  raw  and  also  cooked  in  different  ways ;  and 
of  various  dishes,  as  to  the  composition  of  which  I  am  unable  to  hazard 
even  a  guess.  There  is  often  chicken,  but  seldom  any  other  kind  of  flesh 
meat.  All  have  to  be  eaten  with  chopsticks,  a  thing  not  very  difficult  if 
one  is  once  taught  the  right  way,  very  difficult  indeed  if  one  is  not.  One 
stick  is  held  quite  rigidly  between  the  fork  of  the  thumb  and  first  fingers. 
The  other  is  held  between  the  point  of  the  thumb  and  those  of  the  first 
and  second  finger.  If  the  reader  likes  to  try  them— say  with  a  couple  of 
pencils— he  will  find  that  he  can  pick  up  small  articles  with  greater  ease 
than  might  be  supposed.  After  a  little  practice  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  any- 
thing, from  a  pin  to  an  orange. 

Shortly  after  our  supper  had  begun  a  number  of  Gaisha  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Gaisha  are  singing  and  dancing  girls,  and  take  a  prominent 
part  in  all  purely  Japanese  entertainments,  the  Japanese  holding  the 
truly  Eastern  notion  (with  which  I  considerably  sympathised)  that  it  is 
very  foolish  for  a  man  to  dance  and  sing  himself  when  he  can  pay  girls 
to  do  it  for  him.  Gaisha  are,  naturally,  selected  for  then:  profession  greatly 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  prettiest 
faces  to  be  seen  in  Japan  will  be  foimd  amongst  the  professional  singers. 

At  the  entertainment  that  I  am  writing  about  the  Gaishas  sat  in  an 
inner  horseshoe  facing  the  guests,  and  began  at  once  to  make  themselves 
agreeable,  talking  pleasantly,  and  helping  the  sake. 

Sake,  the  national  drink,  is  a  sort  of  wine  somewhat  resembling  very 
thin  sherry.  It  is  generally  drank  hot,  and  is  far  from  unpleasant.  It  is 
drunk  out  of  very  small  cups  or  bowls,  and  the  drinking  of  it,  when 
several  Japanese  are  together,  is  accompanied  with  some  ceremony. 
Thus,  when  one  of  my  entertainers  thought  fit  to  honour  me  by  drinking 
with  me,  he  washed  his  own  sake  bowl  in  a  small  basin  of  water  which 
was  in  front  of  him  and  handed  it  over  to  me.  It  was  filled  by  one  of 
the  Gaisha,  and  I,  washing  out  my  own  bowl,  handed  it  back  to  be  also 
filled. 

When  the  food  was  done,  or  nearly  so,  most  of  the  Gaishas  took  them- 
selves off  to  the  clear  part  of  the  room,  and  there  played,  sang,  and 
danced.  The  instrument  used  for  playing  is  the  samisen.  It  is  more 
like  a  three-stringed  banjo  than  any  other  instrument  I  know  of,  and  the 
amount  of  noise  that  a  skilful  player  is  able  to  extract  from  a  samisen  is 
astonishing.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  unable  as  yet,  at  any  rate, 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  either  samisen  playing  or  Japanese  singing.  The 
samisen  makes  a  loud  and  harsh  sound,  and  the  singing  appears  like  a 
sort  of  lamentable  wailing  in  a  minor  key. 

The  dancing  is  a  few  degrees  better,  although  it  is  not  dancing  at  all  as 
we  understand  the  word,  but  is  a  mixture  of  posturing  and  a  sort  of 
acting.  Every  dance  tells  a  tale,  I  believe,  and  I  am  told  that  when  one 
understands  the  tale  told  by  the  dancing  and  singing  combined,  it  is  all 
very  amusing.  I  can  believe  this,  for  once  being  given  the  thread  of 
the  story  contained  in  a  dance  I  followed  it  with  considerable  pleasure, 
a  good  deal  of  histrionic  talent  being  exhibited.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
attitudes  are  very  graceful.  Still,  whilst  fully  appreciating  the  charm- 
ingness  of  the  Gaisha,  I  always  felt  that  they  would  be  still  more  charm- 
ing if  they  were  to  leave  their  samisen  at  home  and  confine  themselves  to 
flirting,  an  art  in  which  they  are  great  adepts.  W.  K.  Bcbion. 


ON  ALLOTBOPIC  FORMS  OF  SILVEE.* 

SiLVEB  is  capable  of  existing  in  allotropic  forms  possessing  qualities 
differing  greatly  from  those  of  normal  silver.  There  are  three  such 
forms,  or  rather  modifications  of  one  form,  differing  from  each  other  in 
many  respects,  but  all  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  any  one 
of  them  to  normal  silver.  One  of  these  forms  is  soluble  in  water, 
passing  readily  to  an  insoluble  form ;  and  this  last  may,  by  the  simple 
presence  of  a  neutral  substance  exercising  no  chemical  action  upon  it, 
recover  its  solubihty.  Another  form  closely  resembles  gold  in  its  colour 
and  lustre. 

Whether  metallic  silver  shall  be  reduced  from  its  compounds  in  its 
normal  or  in  an  allotropic  form  depends  upon  the  reducing  agent 
employed,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty  whether  it  exists 

*  From  the  American  Journal  of  Arts  ani  Sciences, 
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io  iu  eompoonda  in  its  ordiiuuty  or  in  an  kUotropic  condition ;  the  latter 
alteiiMtiTa  aeems  kt  least  eqoalljr  pcobable. 

ThcM  allotropie  forma  o(  lilrer  are  broadly  diitingniabed  from  normal 
•ilTcr  hj  colour,  bj  properties,  and  by  chemical  reactions.  They  not 
improbably  represent  a  more  active  condition  of  ailrer,  of  which  common 
or  normal  aihvr  may  be  a  polrmariaed  {onn.  Something  analagous  has 
already  b«aa  obaerred  with  ottiar  metal*— laad  and  copper. 

Modi  haviiw  been  written,  espeeially  within  the  last  few  years,  on  the 
[Kodacts  of  rMoetion  of  silTar  eompoonds,  a  brief  sammary  of  what  has 
appealed  Bay  be  desirable  before  proeeeding  further.  The  study  of  this 
•afijeet  has  led  to  remarkable  diTergeneiea  of  opinion  oo  the  part  of  the 
thswilsia  engaged  in  it.  Almost  all  the  riews  adTaneed  hare  been 
naeearively  dii^roTed  by  each  sabsaqowit  publication.  It  follows  that 
what  has  taken  plaee  in  tezt-beoki  is  atanost  wholly  incorrect. 

Tba  earliest  ezperimantal  work  waa  Faraday's,  but  bis  product  has 
kan  proftd  to  be  a  mixture.  The  next  waa  the  well-known  paper  of 
WOhler  published  in  1839.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter  upon 
a  eritidam  of  this  memoir.  If  this  illnatnoas  chemist  soeeeeded  in 
obtaining  by  the  msani  employed  a  true  citrate  of  silTer  bemlozide — as 
sroald  appear  (ram  hia  autMs — no  ehemist  sinoe  his  time  seems  to 
have  to*  a&  The  next  wiMicatio*  to  WBhlsr's  was  that  of  Von  Bibra. 
who  wmi  Waller's  method,  and  vhikt  aflnnini;  that  he  obtained  a 
aimilar  citrate,  baad  an  sntifely  tHftnat  eonstitntion  for  the  ectre- 
sponding  chloride ;  for  Iwsteail  of  nlitillltng  a  hemichloride,  Agi  CI,  he 
giTM,  a*  the  neolt  of  flftaea  eooaotdaiit  analysis,  the  constitution  of  his 
ptodaetasAg^CIy  A  citrate  to  yield  soeh  a  chloride  (if  such  a  chloride 
exist*),  kv  the  simple  action  of  bydroehteie  acid,  eoald  scarcely  have  the 
consllhaiew  aangned  to  it  by  both  WOhler  and  Von  Bibra. 

In  IWi  PilliU  pobliehed  two  pap«a.  Haeommeoeasl^dispatiag  the 
probability  of  th*  wlifai  of  Ag,0,  am  gwad*  o(  ralaMj;  mmmIt,  as 
tmptyiag  that  uijuwt  maj  be  qaadrivalsol.  AUhoo^  it  i*  rmj  doubtful 
that  any  oae  has  op  to  the  pteetat  Km*  iMeiidid  ia  olitrinlng  Ag^O, 
4be  aittiiwil  seem*  fotile,  aa  ars  maqy«g«m*ale  dedneed  tram  sop- 
possd  M»*  of  valeMw.  Bbailarteiaaaiag  wnU  make  Ag,  CI  impossible, 
wfaieh  sillanee  nnin^^l^«f^|  oM*,  aad  it  would  also  deny  the  existenoe 
«t  KJCa.  wkisk  ttmlB  mam  wmk  ■■•nrilj  •*  that  of  Boee,  Kirehboff, 
aaabuMih  tvatm  mi iliilly  tmrnkmi  the  *o-«all*d hMtoxid*  pteelpi- 
lalad  tr*  atkaliAa  Mloliaa*  ti  aatlmemj  ^A  tin  aad  eeold  And  do  tiaae 
of  AgfOiaanyof  them.    He  did  not  enmiae  W6hler's  prodoeta. 

The  firs*  peraoa  to  deny  retsgnrtaaHy  the  existeDoe  of  WOhler**  series 
of  hil  Miii|iiiiiiile  appears  to  haf*  baa  Dr.  Bpaaeer  Newboiy.  In  two 
intaiMtfiit  papen  be  deeesibe*  a  repalttiM  of  W6hlar's  methods,  and 
diiiiiM  il  t»  M  imprwsibls  to  ohtafa  pntol*  of  eonstant  eompoeition. 
Ih*  red  aoWiM  taken  bgr  W«hi«  I*  be  *■§—«—  citrate  Dr.  Newbury 
CMehidse  to  be  a  saspeoeion  of  fla^jr  Asiiad  riher.  'MathmaBa,  after 
a  sarsfol  examination  of  Tlsiileiilwii'b  fndaila,  aoaaiaAM  that  that 
■hemist  waa  wholly  in  error  ia  aamittig  th*  tematiaa  el  aaavoanda  of 
chromie,  me(ybdje,  aad  tBMli*  arid*  aUk  rilvar  hsmfctrid*.  H*  aext 
•todias  tk*  red  liqaid  oMafaed  bv  WahUr'*  proeess,  aad  eomea  to  the 
■me  eeaelnaioB  as  Nevkvjr.  that  Haearirti of  flaeiy  diTid*d  silver  sos- 
»iadadia«at«.  I  shall  aot  dinal*  tha  aometas**  of  tUa  opinioa  in 
ih*ea**eftk*lia«M  examined  %  lk*N  t«0  ehsotisU ;  at  the  same  time 
I  eaaaot  aeaept  the  Iceta  of  aolatioa  eaiploied  by  Mathmaan.  That  a 
anbetanas  will  aot  paaa  thioagh  a  dkt^asr  show*  that  it  is  oolloidal,  and 
is  no  proof  wkaterer  that  it  is  aot  ia  enlatlwi.  Aniiaal  ehaieoal  takes 
ap  many  wihstannas  from  tra*  Mhitinn*,  Peeplniiiieatinn  by  animal  char- 
eoal  ia  no  pnof  lAatarcr  that  tha  •oioar  naMvad  waa  act  ia  true  solo- 
tioe.  By  faesaiag.  th*  mnlisalir  ModMoa  of  a  snbstanoe  may  be 
ohaaged.  M  athmaaa  loaad  that  ahaa  Mm  red  liqaid  was  mixed  with 
gnm-waler  and  praeifitated  with  alaehel  th*  preeipitatad  gnm  oarried 
dowa  with  it  thered*nhstanne,thM«»d«tolagtbatitwaaonIyinsnspen- 
aioB.  A  solatioa  of  litma*  waa  mlx*d  with  gnm-water  and  precipitated 
by  alaohol,  the  maaa  of  the  liiaa*  WMt  down  with  the  gnm,  a  trace  only 
■ppe*i<ng  ia  the  Ateate.  With  HoAaaaa's  tIoUI  the  same  rsaalt  Yet 
ao  oa*.  lihiak,  will  amart  that  thaee  two  labstanese  do  aot  make  true 
■olatloa»ia  water.  Kvaa.  howerar.  U  thaee  BigmD*at*  eonld  be  admitted, 
tlMiy  woold  aot  tffflf  to  the  sointioaa  puiaiUy  to  be  deaeribed,  which 
caa  be  proved  by  optical  meaas  to  be  trae  aoiation*.  I  prapoee  presently 
to  show  that  silver  may  exist  in  a  perfeetly  aotoble  form,  diseolvuig  eaaily 
aad  aboadantly  in  water.  Starting  (ma  this,  it  may  show  all  deyees  of 
aotatbility  down  to  abeolou  IneoinWHy;  iiaiL  however,  existing  in  an 
aUotropw  tem  and  quite  diatiaet  tea  aoiBal  or  ocdinair  silver.  The 
■olatloB*  locaMd  an  aa  pmfiat  a*  the**  of  aay  other  •olabl*  sabatanoe. 

Wflhler's  praeea*  waa  not  wpaaiid  by  O.  H.  Bailay  aad  O.  f.  Voater, 
who  aame  to  the  eoasiarioa  that  ao  ajtrali  of  hemioxide  wa*  tamed,  aad 
that  W'ihler's  rsealla  moat  be  negleetel 

Von  der  P(bidt*a  sadaavonroa  to  oblaia  hemi-oomponnda  of  sOver  by 
acting  oa  the  nitrate*  with  an  alkalin*  aolaiioo  of  sodiom  taiirate,  and 
also  with  Bhosphotoo*  add.  Hia  ilrianaliiilliais  wsm  made  volu- 
BietrieaHy,  baaed  oa  aa  cniaion  that  a  iwiiiiiaiials  aolatioa  aeidifted 
•ttli  MitofaBri*  asid  wwdd  dksoiv*  ^ttm  htmla^  bat  ao* 


■vioaaly  to  rseaiviaf  hi*  puer  I  had  loaad  that  iolpharte  aeid, 
•ven  when  dilated  with  tea  times  ito  balk  of  water,  waa  eapabie  of  aetfaig 
i^oa  fiaely  divided  aocmal  ailvw  aad  of  di«olving  aa  eaaily  raoogniaaUe 


Toa  te  Ptedla*'*  soadarioa*  war*  Ihof  vitiated  entirely.    It  should, 
liowavar,  b*  nmarked  that  Ih*  dHIWaIti**  of  the  lubjeot  art  extremely 


great.  In  his  last  paper  this  chemist  abandons  his  views  as  to  the 
existence  of  silver  hemioxide,  so  that  at  present  the  formation  of  Ag,0 
by  WOhler's  method,  or  by  any  other  known  method,  is  admitted  by  no 
one.  That  such  an  oxide  may  exist  appears  by  no  means  unprobable. 
The  existence  of  Ag,  01  and  K,  CI  seems  almost  to  involve  that  of  Ag.  O 
and  K^  0.  This  latter  product  Davy  believed  that  he  had  obtained.  The 
bUck  substance  which  Von  der  Pfordten  formerly  regarded  as  Ag,  0  he 
now  takes  to  be  silver  hydrate,  Af;^  H,  0. 

The  reduction  products  described  by  Von  der  Pfordten  are  strongly 
distinguished  from  those  which  I  shall  presently  describe  by  two  decisive 
reactions : — 

1 .  None  of  hia  products  could  be  amalgamated  with  mercury ;  all  of 
mine  readily  amalgamate. 

2.  None  of  my  producU  give  off  the  slightest  trace  of  gas  when  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  all  of  his  do  so. 

Moreover,  the  difference  of  appearance  is  extremely  great. 

Early  in  the  year  1886  I  took  up  the  study  of  the  reduction  products 
of  silver  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  protosalts.  I  commenced  with 
Wohler'a  process,  giving  it  up  after  a  few  trials  as  affording  no  satis- 
factory results,  and  sought  for  a  more  reliable  means.  This  I  found  (in 
Martsh,  1886)  in  a  reaction  which  I  still  use,  namely,  the  reduction  of 
silTer  citrate  by  ferrous  dtrate.  At  first,  however,  the  results  obtained 
were  most  enigmatical,  the  products  very  unstable  and  impossible  to 
purify.  Much  time  was  lost,  and  the  matter  was  given  up  more  than 
once  as  impracticable.  Eventually,  by  great  moditications  in  the  pro- 
portions, stable  products,  and  capable  of  a  fair  amount  of  purilication, 
were  got.  Even  the  earlier  and  less  pure  forms  were  beautiful ;  the 
purer  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  known  chemical  products. 

The  forms  of  allotoopic  silver  which  I  hare  obtained  may  be  classified 
aa  follows:— 

A.  Soluble,  deep  red  in  solution,  mat-liUc,  blue  or  green  while  moist ; 
brilliant  bluish-green  ntetallic  when  dry. 

B.  Insoluble,  derived  from  A,  dark  reddiah-brown  while  moist ;  when 
dry,  somewhat  reaembliag  A. 

C.  Ooldsilver ;  dark  broaxe  whilst  wet ;  when  dry  exactly  resembling 
metallic  gold  in  burnished  lompe. 

Of  this  form  there  is  a  variety  which  is  copper-coloured,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  appears  to  have  no  corresponding  soluble  form. 
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All  these  forms  have  several  remarkable  properties  in  common. 

1.  r*al  ofdrfing  with  their  partielei  in  optical  contact,  and  contequtfUly 
formbig  m  egaffaawM /Uwk—U  dther  ia  taken  in  a  paaty  condition  and  is 
spread  evenly  over  paper  with  a  fine  bmah  it  takea  on  spontaneously  in 
drying  a  laatre  aa  high  aa  that  of  metallio  leaf.  C  when  so  treated  would 
be  taken  (or  gold  laai.  bat  thia  prraerty  ia  mneb  better  seen  by  brushing 
the  paaty  substance  over  glaaa.  When  dry,  an  absolutely  perfect  mirror 
is  obtained.  The  partielee  next  the  glaaa,  aeen  through  the  glass,  are  aa 
perfectly  continuous  aa  thoee  of  mercury  amaleun,  and  the  mirror  is  as 
good.  A  and  B  form  bluiab-green  minors;  X),  gold  or  copper-coloured 
mirrora.  

3.  Tht  haloftm  retetiont — When  any  of  theea  allotropie  forms  of  silver 
are  broabedover  pMier,  and  the  reenlting  metallio  films  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  any  baloia  in  solatioa,  very  beantifnl  colourations  are  obtained. 
The  experimaat  ineeeed*  beet  with  aubetances  that  eaaily  give  up  the 
halogen,  aoeb  aa  aodiam  hypochlorite,  feizie  chloride,  iodine  dissolved  in 
potaaaiam  iodide,  <fte.  Bat  indications  are  alao  obtained  with  alkaline 
aalta,  such  ;as  ammoninm  chloride,  ito.,  tboagh  more  slowly  and  less 
brilliantly.  With  aodiam  IqFpoefalotite  the  coioura  are  often  magnifioent, 
intenae  shades  with  metalHe  rafteetions  reminding  one  of  the  oolours  of  a 
peaooek's  taiL  Bine  ia  the  predominating  tint.  These  are  interference 
colours,  eaaaed  by  thin  fllnu ;  but  whether  of  a  normal  silver  haloid  or  a 
bemi-salt  cannot  be  said.  Wlian  silver  leaf  (normal  silver)  is  fastened  to 
paper  and  a  trial  made  tha  eoatrast  ia  veiT  striking.  This  matter  will  be 
■aore  partiealarly  examined  to  tha  second  part  of  Hum  paper,  and  is  men- 
tjoaea  here  as  one  of  the  reactions  distinguishing  allotropie  from  ordinary 
silver. 

8.  Thf  action  of  Acidt. — The  stronger  acids,  even  when  much  diluted, 
instantly  convert  the  allotropie  forms  of  silver  into  normal  gray  silver ; 
evea  acetic  add,  not  too  maeb  diluted,  does  this.  It  is  important  to  re- 
mark that  thia  change  taka*  place  abacrintelr  without  tho  separation  of 
gaa.  I  have  mora  tlwn  onoe  watched  the  whole  operation  with  a  lens, 
and  have  never  aeen  the  mfmrtfttt  babbl*  escape. 

4.  Phytieal  conditionr—ASi  these  allotro^o  forms  of  silver  are  easily 
reduced  to  an  impalpaUe  powder.  One  ia  aurpriaed  to  see  what  ia 
apparently  aolid  bomidied  natal  bnak  eaaily  to  pieoes,  and  by  moderate 
trituration  to  yield  a  fla*  powder. 

A. — Sounui  Allotbopic  Savsa. 

A  aoiation  of  (snoaa  dtrate  added  to  one  of  a  silver  salt  produces  in- 
stantlv  a  deep  red  lionid  (lenoos  tartrate  gives  the  same  reaction,  but  is 
less  advantagaoas).  Th***  tad  solutions  may  either  exhibit  tolerable  per- 
manency, or  may  deooloarise,  letting  (all  a  black  precipitate.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  prepare  the  Isnoos  salt  in  an  isolated  form,  a  mixture  of 
(erroos  sulphs4e  and  aodie  eitiate  answers  perfectly. 

When,  however,  oonc«atnM*d  solutions  are  used  with  a  large  excess  of 
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xp^v.^  nlphate  And  »  stDI  larger  one  of  alkaline  dtnte,  the  liqaul  tarns 
klmort  eompletely  black.  It  should  be  stirred  very  thorougbly  for  aeveral 
miantee,  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  precipitated  silver  citrate  is 
acted  upon  by  the  iron.  After  standing  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the 
liqnid  may  be  decanted,  and  will  leave  a  large  quantity  of  a  heavy  pre- 
dpitata  of  a  fine  lilac-blue  colour.  It  is  best  to  adhere  closely  to  certain 
ptopottioni.  Of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  200  c.c.  may  be 
plaead  in  a  precipiUting  jar.  In  another  vessel  are  mixed  200  c.c.  of  a 
thirty  V"  "ont.  solution  of  pure  feirona  sulphate,  and  280  c.c.  of  a  forty 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodic  citrate.  (The  same  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate 
or  of  sodic  citrate  in  a  larger  quanUty  of  water  will  occasion  much  loss  of 
tbe  silver  product).  I  think  some  advantage  is  gained  by  ncutraJising 
the  ferrous  solution,  which  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  with  solution 
of  iodinm  hydroxide,  as  much  may  be  added  as  will  not  couse  a 
permanent  prccipiUte.  To  the  quantities  akeady  given  add  about  50  c.c. 
of  •  tan  per  cent,  soda  solution.  The  reaction  takes  place  equally  well 
withont  the  soda,  but  I  think  the  product  is  a  little  more  stable  with  it. 
The  mixed  solution  is  to  be  added  at  once  to  the  silver  solution. 

The  beautiful  lilac  shade  of  the  precipitate  is  rather  ephemeral.  It 
remains  for  some  time  if  the  precipitate  is  left  under  the  mother  water ; 
but  when  tlirown  upon  a  filter  it  is  scarcely  uncovered  before  the  hlao 
shade  disappears,  and  the  precipitate  takes  a  deep  blue  colour  withont 
losing  iia  solubility.  It  may  be  washed  either  on  a  filter  or  by  decanta- 
tion  with  any  s^ine  solution  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  and  which  does 
not  affect  it  too  much.  On  the  whole,  ammonic  nitrate  does  best,  but 
sodio-nitrate,  citrate,  or  sulphate  may  be  used,  or  the  corresponding 
ammonia  salts.  Although  in  pure  water  the  precipitate  instantly 
diswdves  with  an  intense  blood-red  colour,  the  presence  of  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  any  of  these  salts  renders  it  perfectly  insoluble.  I  have  usually 
proceeded  by  adding  to  the  precipitate  (after  decanting  the  mother  water 
as  completely  as  may  be,  and  removing  as  much  more  with  a  pipette)  a 
moderate  amount  of  water;  for  the  above  quantities  about  150  c.c. 
Much  less  would  dissolve  the  precipitate  but  for  the  salts  present ;  this 
much  will  dissolve  the  greater  part  but  not  the  whole,  which  is  not 
necessary.  A  little  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonic  nitrate  is  added, 
just  enough  to  effect  complete  precipitation.  M.  Caret  Lea. 

{To  he  ooxttnued.) 


FIGUBES  IN  LAKDSCAPE  AND  GENRE.* 
LccKiLT,  besides  mechanical  objects  of  human  use,  which  may  serve 
in  landscapes  as  substitutes  for  the  presence  of  man,  there  are  two  whole 
classes  of  models  which  are  practically  free,  at  any  rate,  from  self-con- 
soiousness,  if  they  compensate  for  it  by  other  failings— I  mean  children 
and  animals. 

I  know  that  a  small  cliild  is  often  justly  a  natural  bugbear  to  photo- 
graphers :  "  It  is  far  sharper  than  a  serpent's  fangs  to  have  a  toothless 
child ;"  and  in  proportion  as  the  infant  learns  to  obey  directions  it  loses 
naturalness.  But  there  is  an  intermediate  stage,  and  we  must  sometimes 
riak  a  plate  or  two  on  the  chance  of  a  good  thing.  Children  soon  forget 
constraint,  and  are  generally  ready  for  play :  their  feelings  and  expres- 
sions are  more  on  the  surface  and  more  self-evident ;  even  if  they  are  not 
beautiful,  they  have  a  grace  and  freshness  wanting  to  plain  middle  age ; 
there  arc  larger  possibilities  and  greater  adaptability  about  them  ;  and, 
lastly,  they  are  the  only  subjects  for  nude  studies  possible  to  photo- 
graphy. 

A  great  deal  of  abuse  has  been  heaped  on  the  Academy  Baby  which 
blossoms  in  such  large  numbers  every  May  at  Burlington  House,  and 
the  execrations  and  scorn  were  not  altogether  undeserved.  In  every 
corner  there  seemed  to  be  a  pinky  infant  or  two  with  waxen  flesh  and 
vacant  sentimental  smile,  and  it  was  not  only  tbe  corners  or  the  sky  lines 
which  were  so  tenanted.  But  these  darlings  of  the  British  matron  were 
so  bad  because  they  were  so  artificial,  and  though  the  camera  might  not 
make  them  so  sweetly  pretty,  yet  it  would  turn  out  a  version  much  closer 
to  nature  and  much  less  repulsive  to  art. 

To  turn  to  history.  No  subject  was  more  monotonously  common  than 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  to  which  was  often  added  the  infant  St.  John. 
This  particular  version  of  the  religious  picture  would  never  have  been  so 
multiplied  from  ecclesiastical  reasons  alone,  had  it  not  answered  to  the 
requirements  of  art  and  the  deeper  needs  and  affections  of  human  nature. 
But  in  spite  of  occasional  traces  of  realism,  of  independent  study  from 
nature,  childhood  was  hardly  appreciated  before  the  rise  of  the  English 
school  of  painting,  and  there  has  been  a  further  development  in  the 
present  century.  However  this  may  be,  much  of  the  charm  of  children 
lies  m  fleeting  expressions  and  sudden  turns,  and  to  capture  these  no 
means  has  yet  been  devised  so  prompt  as  the  camera.  If  any  one  wants 
suggestions  for  subjects,  they  lie  in  abundance  in  Mr.  Louis  Stephenson's 
thtld  $  Garden  of  Verset ;  indeed,  the  whole  book  might  be  illustrated  by 
photographs,  if  only  they  could  be  perfect  enough. 

From  children  to  animals  is  an  easy  transition,  for  they  have  many 
merits  and  many  failings  in  common.    As  the  value  of  animals  arises 
irom  the  fact  that  they  do  not  subject  themselves  to  our  wiU,  and  so  re- 
tain their  own  natural  expression  and  attitude,  they  are  of  necessity  hard 
*  Conclnded  from  page  431. 


to  manage  and  to  arrange.  But  they  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  handling 
without  acquiring  the  painful  look  of  some  worried  adult  human  models  ; 
they  are  generally  to  be  found  in  some  appropriate  localities  in  the  fields 
(you  remember  Constable),  and  we  need  have  no  scruples  about  taking  up- 
their  time  or  paying  them  for  their  services.  Their  fashions  do  not 
change  in  fur  or  feather  ;  they  have  the  beauty  of  nature  with  few  of  the 
drawbacks  of  civilisation,  and  they  are  near  enough  to  humanity  for 
their  expressions  to  bo  intelligible,  and  yet  different  enough  not  to  be  any- 
thing else  than  inferior.  Not  only  are  they  good  in  themselves,  but  they 
react  usefully  on  any  lord  of  creation  who  is  taken  along  with  them;  they 
are  so  unconcerned  and  there  is  so  much  in  their  looks  and  actions  to 
interest  the  man,  that  he  may  even  forget  himself  for  a  moment  and 
look  as  natural  as  his  dog  or  horse.  At  times  they  are  unmanageable, 
and  both  wear  and  cause  expressions  neither  happy  nor  free  from  anxiety. 
Infinite  patience  and  experience,  many  small  devices  and  much  know- 
ledge of  animal  nature,  may  be  necessary  for  success,  but  these  are 
excellent  things  in  themselves,  and  not  too  much  to  demand  from  the 
perfect  photographer. 

Of  course,  we  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  animals  domesticated  or 
semi-domesticated,  and  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with 
the  painters,  who  can  insert  the  shyest  of  birds  or  most  nocturnal  of 
beasts  in  a  light  and  locality  suitable  to  it,  while  we  have  been  forced  to 
conclude  that  unless  the  creature  could  actually  have  been  seen  and 
photographed  in  life,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  print,  it  cannot  be  inserted 
at  all. 

For  animals,  as  I  have  said,  very  short  exposures  are  often  useful,  and 
sometimes  absolutely  necessary.  I  then  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  certaiik 
instantaneous  attitudes  are  wrong  because  they  can  never  be  seen  by  human 
eyesight,  and  so  are  not  real  to  us  ;  and  I  need  not  go  over  that  ground 
again.  But  besides  being  offences  against  reality,  they  are  also  wrong  in 
art,  because  they  have  not  that  permanency  and  stability  which  are  re- 
quired in  a  permanent  representation.  Dr.  Stillman's  theory  of  the 
horse  in  motion,  as  laid  down  in  Mr.  Leland  Stanford's  book,  is  "uniform 
support  to  the  centre  of  gravity  and  continuous  propulsion  of  each  ex- 
tremity in  turn ; "  and  many  of  the  attitudes  are  such  as  can  only  be 
maintained  for  a  brief  instant.  Now,  though  the  best  art  often  repre- 
sents life  and  action,  yet  it  selects  the  typical,  the  representative  crises,, 
and  never  the  intermediate  transitions.  For  instance,  there  was  a 
picture  posted  all  over  London  a  few  years  ago,  I  think  an  advertisement 
of  a  "penny  dreadful:"  a  girl  throwing  herself  off  a  bridge  was  sus- 
pended between  the  parapet  and  the  river,  and  never  fell  any  further. 
If  any  copies  of  the  abortion  survive,  no  doubt  she  is  there  still,  not 
an  inch  nearer  to  the  water  yet.  In  like  manner  some  of  these  instan- 
taneous attitudes  are  bad  art,  not  only  because  they  are  unreal,  but  also 
because  they  are  forced  into  an  unnatural  and  incongruous  existence — 
they  are  only  possible  as  rapid  transitions  from  one  pose  to  another,  yet 
they  are  isolated  and  perpetuated  on  paper  which  can  never  change  or 
explain  them.  Gbaham  Balfoub,  M.A. 


[JACK  AND  I  IN  NOEWAY. 
Bergen  to  Molde. — III. 


On  leaving  Bergen  we  took  steamer  to  Molde,  the  furthest  point  we  in- 
tended to  go,  taking  all  the  surrounding  places  of  interest,  gradually 
wending  our  way  back  to  Bergen  again.  We  got  on  board  the  steamer 
close  on  midnight.  It  was  quite  light  then ;  the  porters  hurrying  with 
the  passengers'  luggage,  and  the  knots  of  parting  friends  on  Uie  quay, 
could  be  seen  as  distinctly  as  it  it  had  been  midday.  When  it  never  gets 
dark  like  this  we  forget  the  time  and  wonder  why  sleepiness  should  overtake 
us.  The  boat  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  all  the  berths  being  engaged 
we  had  to  put  up  with  sofas  in  the  cabin  :  passengers  were  lying  about 
everywhere.  We  took  about  twenty-two  hours  to  go  this  trip.  The  weather 
was  beautiful,  and  we  photographed  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  all  the 
way,  from  early  morning  right  on.  Most  of  the  pictures  were  taken  at 
the  various  ports  at  which  we  called.  At  some  of  these  places  we  stayed 
quite  a  long  time  ;  at  one  small  port  we  lay  for  about  a  couple  of  hours. 
Here  we  made  four  exposures  that  turned  out  first  rate  negatives.  We 
called  at  many  places  en  route,  but  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  landing 
at  quays  on  the  trip.  The  passengers  and  luggage  are  transferred  from 
the  steamer  to  the  town  in  small  boats,  and  the  visit  of  the  steamer  seems 
to  be  the  great  event  of  the  day,  as  looking  over  the  side  one  can  see  the 
little  boats  dancing  on  the  wavelets  in  dozens  between  the  harbour  and 
our  ship — some  of  these  on  business  intent,  such  as  the  post  boat,  others 
with  passengers,  and  two  or  three  more  with  the  goods  traffic  of  the  place, 
but  most  of  them  come  as  pleasure  seekers  only,  intent  on  seeing  what  the 
passengers  are  like  to-day.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  journey 
was  watching  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  luggage  boats,  as  part  <Jt 
the  cargo  in  most  cases  were  horses  and  cows,  and  the  swinging  up  of 
these  poor  brutes  from  the  small  boats  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer  was 
always  interesting.  The  variety  of  temperament  displayed  was  a  source 
of  great  amusement  to  us.  We  saw  all  sorts — some  with  energy  and  fire 
enough  to  bash  out  the  sides  of  the  boat  if  they  had  got  free  play,  whilst 
others  were  so  stolid  and  quiet  that  you  could  have  done  anything  yo» 
liked  with  them.  There  was  always  a  crowd  on  the  hurricane  deck  during 
this  performance  of  transhipment. 
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Quite  *  crowd  of  the  fportuig  oUn  were  on  boatd  on  the  way  to  their 
ift***'"!;*  and  •bootmg*.  Jaek  got  on  very  (riendly  terms  with  one  gentle- 
man, who  was  traTClling  with  his  family  to  his  summer  residence  beyond 
Molde.  He  tamed  out  to  be  an  enthnsiastic  photographer,  so  Jack  and 
he  were  in  the  thick  of  the  art-icienoe  in  no  time.  Every  camera,  lens, 
and  ihotter  in  the  market  wen  orerhaokd  and  d«'»tcanted  npon.  The 
shatter  that  this  gontleman  used  I  nvrar  beard  of  before  (but  that's  not 
wonderfal),  Foznaaii's  patent  I  think  be  called  it ;  at  any  rate,  it  coald  do 
anything  and  ererythmg.  Yoa  ooald  time  yoar  exposare  from  instan- 
taoeoas  right  down  to  as  slow  as  tou  liksd.^  He  did  not  care  for  the 
-"Place  "  Mrttan  w«  wee*  woridng,  Mt  in  qate  of  bis  adverse  opinion  I 
told  him  that  lor  general  utility  I  nad  loand  them  about  the  best  shatters 
ming.  They  ladnd  one  impcrtaot  ibiag,  I  allowed— one  nerer  ooald  get 
'Om  meat  i^id  ezposnras  witn  them.  For  ordinary  subjects  and  conditions 
{always  exeepting  very  rapid  expoaorea)  I  find  it  the  best  shutter  to  carry, 
even  tiappcae  you  carried  anothisr  cae  tor  estremely  rapid  expoeures.  Oar 
English  friend  had  rrerything  of  the  newest  eonstmetioo  at  that  place  of 
his  (be  was  not  carrying  than  with  him  then),  and  the  namea  of  the 
makers  that  he  gate  us  was  saf&cient  guarantee  that  the  apparatus  most 
ht  fink  daas.  He  spent  the  n*"-'*'  in  Norway  every  year,  and  on  this 
mnukm  be  bad  btooi^t  akmg  all  his  belongings— wife,  family,  friends, 
and  doutmrtfs.  in  all  about  twenty,  I  ahoold  say,  so  that  they  spread 
tbamaahreearertbe^aea  pretty  flOHsteabty;  but  they  were  a  jolly  lot  for 
jOltbat. 

On  board  we  bad  Birmingham  men  and  Manchester  men  on  the  way  to 
their  yeariy  fishing.  "  Birmingham  "  especially  was  full  of  it,  and  talked 
fishing  and  nothing  but  fishing  to  eToybody  ahout  He  had  gone  there 
for  yaan ;  not  a  proprietor  or  fiaber  lor  miles  round  his  little  place  but 
what  be  knew,  not  a  season's  take  of  any  of  tbeaa  bat  ha  eoold  tall  yon  to 
a  pound.  It  seem*  that  tb^  torngtm  aetm  at  the  «ad  of  the  aeaaon, 
ahowing  wbo  was  first,  second,  Ac,  ■tootiiin  to  the  ineeiw  ol  their 
takings. 

One  advantage  that  you  gain  in  travelling  by  water  here  is  tbe  way  they 
attaiMt  tbe  taiea.  Tou  an  only  eiianid  at  tbe  rate  of  mileage  diraet  to 
the  fiiet  you  book  for,  no  diani  babu  ands  for  tbe  many  Qords  that 
yon  an  tasan  tbitMigb  <m  yoct  jooraqr,  this  on  long  routes  bong  many 
miles,  so  that  in  lots  of  cases  a  day's  saiUag  oan  be  had  at  a  ridioolously 
aiMll  ebargs ;  also  dedwntinns  an  mads  lor  Hmilies  or  parties,  and  when 
hwhand  and  wils  travel  togsthsr  th^y  f  taken  at  a  ehaapsr  nte.  The 
«aptain  told  ase  a  good  atory  abeot  a  aan  and  bis  wils  tranOiag  by  his 
boat.  Tbe  hibaad  ea»a  to  gst  tha  lUmtt,  and  the  wfta,  Isaring  that  he 
m^t  iorgat  aboat  the  allownnoi.  Mlii  oat  to  her  hnabaui.  "  Don't  for- 
gatyour  wiJa,"  wban  the  eaptain  with  a  saila  npiiadtoh«in  English, 
*■  We  new  ionrt  oar  wives  in  Norway." 

Out  frcaa  *slaiiinil  on  our  way  Uy  the  Uaai  tl  LspaSe,  whieh  haa  bo- 
OOOM  a  spot  of  eoasiderable  intenst  sinee  Mrs.  Mount  from  Shetland,  tbe 
lonaly  woman  of  tbe  ocean,  was  diivan  in  upon  its  friendly  shores.  All 
wiU  naember  tbe  intenst  the  hwidsnt  aiealsil  at  the  tima.  On  a  voyage 
horn  one  port  to  another  in  the  Hhatlaad  Islas  tha  smaok  Cotumbiiu  had 
her  sfcjjfar  waahod  onrbcord ;  tliaie  eeia  mim  tm»  other  sailors  on  board, 
vrho  JMiiliililj  lowed  a  boot  aad  art  oak  fa  aaanh  el  their  captain. 
Their  ssereh  arwed  iiiiwiiirissafil  On  lonfag  to  ao«s  bask  to  the  smack, 
what  wss  Ihdr  honor  to  sse  it  aate  oelgh  sod  speidlng  along  at  soeh  a 
rate  that  it  was  beyond  all  hope  to  Mt  aaar  it,  and  only  one  poor  woman 
<»  board,  also  an  ailing  wotnan,  wiio  bad  been  on  her  way  to  see  the 
doctor.    This  was  Mrs.  Mount,  and  A»  waa  given  up  for  lost.    After  a 


thakiadly 
;  vrtwwiisn  nslored  returns  to  her 


week's  bufleting  with  winds  and  waves,  and  having  no  food  on  boaid  save 
•  few  faiaaaila,  war*  oat  and  naarty  dead,  the  boat  in  wbish  abe  lies  drrvaa 
inandfieaalMtded  on  the  abon  of  tha  Maod  otLafieSe,  when  the  kindly 

bo  vImb 

;Xb 


she  was  photognpbed 
old.    Some  tbowman 
pretend  going  home ;  she 


nativea  attend  to  the  heipleaa 

aativa  land  and  imnmis  the' 

When  naeiBag  Bdnbo^pi  i 

ib«at  a  big  price,  bat 
[  InveOed  far  enoMh. 
We  got  fato  Molde  aboa*  10  •'abak  ^a.,  and  were  pot  oat  in  a  amaU 
boat  tram  the  middle  of  the  bay.  Bti^  at  tbe  Alexandra  Hotel,  whan 
we  bad  vary  comfortable  qnartera.  Bai^  f««<«g«<  tha  first,  if  not  tha 
very  first,  visitors  of  ths  asaaon,  tlM  landlort's  (see  beamed  all  over  amilaa 
when  he  saw  Jsek.  for  be  knew  him  at  once.  "  I  hope  yoa  bring  good 
task  tor  the  sommv."  be  said,  as  he  paapsd  hu  hand.  Jack  withoat  a 
'"     ngeodaaasen. 

ani  oat  with  tbe  camera.    The  son 
it  waa  deHghtfaUy  warm,  tbs  heat  tsirasred  by 

id  thetos 


a  cool  hreaae  firom  die  saow-oovend  mcantains  that  aonoand 
tbe  snow  looking  quite  pink  in  the  nd  i^ya  of  ths  Boniag  son.  Molde 
is  but  one  street  that  tigsags  along  the  abora.  lerminating  at  the  end 
asanet  oar  hotel  fa  a  pislBreeqoe  avnua  of  small  faMO.  Ae  mountain 
at  tha  ba*  et  the  town  ia  the  spot  faoa  oWeh  Os  iWtar  obtains  the 

irnn  iiliiiiiil  It f  an  Hi ■■lilas  qiiiili      The  moot  of  tbe 

boases  look  old  and  aatiqoated,  aieavl  tha'hoteb ;  fliv  an  all  made  of 

wood.    Tbo  abops  an  maaon,  ■aall  ainiViaal  plaees,  with  a  poor  amy 

of  stock  ;  fa  one  or  two  of  the  old  rihrw  riwpe  tbey  showed  aoont  six  or 

eight  ounese  of  mannfaetond  oooda  fa  tbe  windows,  and  tbe  interior 

looked  as  if  than  waa  not  aaah  man 

aontmissd  the  f unisr,  ths 

«U  d  ttttas  an  of  tba  met  primitive 


than.     Tbe  plaees  of 
dealer,  and  tbt  ola  lilTer  ihefa, 


There  is  a  lepers'  hospital  at  Molde.  There  are  three  altogether  in  the 
country— one  here,  and  one  each  at  Bergen  and  Trondhjeen.  We  under- 
stood  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  visit  the  one  here,  but  it  was  too  sad  a 
sight  and  we  did  not  go.  Why  Norway  should  be  so  subject  to  such  a 
terrible  disease  u  not  well  understood ;  the  Uving  so  much  on  fish,  and 
that  being  partaken  of  to  a  Urge  extent  in  a  raw  state,  is  assigned  as  a 
hkely  cause.  They  say  that  it  is  being  gradually  stamped  out.  which 
must  be  a  sorca  of  great  comfort  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 

We  got  some  good  pictures  of  the  place,  considering  our  limited  stay- 
one  very  good  one  of  the  Alexandra.  We  then  started  on  our  further 
journey  in  a  little  steamer  called  the  Moldt,  not  nearly  so  big  as  one  of 
our  river  tugs,  and  after  a  twenty  miles'  sail  we  hinded  at  Veblungsuss. 

Mabk  Outb. 


jporeign  ^otca  axca  i^etoa. 


Thb  French  Minister  of  Conmaree  haa  appointed  a  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  an  International  Photograpliic  (Congress  to  be  held 
during  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Committee,  headed  by  the  well-known 
astronomer.  Prof.  Janssen,  have  already  commenced  work.  The  Congress 
will  meet  from  August  6  to  August  17,  and  discuss  the  following  sub- 
jocts:— (1)  Introduction  of  a  uniform  photometric  unit;  (2)  Uniform 
measurements  of  focal  lengths  of  objectives ;  (3)  A  uniform  scale  for  the 
dstarnilnation  of  the  photwactiio  effect  of  objective  diaphragms  ;  (4)  Uni- 
form periods  of  expoaon  fa  instantaneous  work  ;  (5)  The  adoption  of  a 
aailorm  and  caaily  applicable  method  for  fitting  different  objectives  on  to 
eamaraa;  (6T  A  universal  form  of  plate ;  (7)  A  uniform  terminology  for 
pbotogiBphio  operations ;  (8)  Universal  agreement  of  photographic 
formaue ;  (9)  Uniform  adjustment  of  Castoms  procedure  with  regard  to 
sobstaneea  sensitive  to  liwt ;  and  (10)  Protection  of  artistic  copyright  in 
pbotognpbic  works.  A  Conference,  in  which  the  work  of  the  Congress 
will  be  publicly  itisonaieH,  is  to  take  place  on  August  20. 


Paor.  Da.  VooaL  has  been  raising  tbe  question  of  the  sensitiveness  to 
colour  of  erythrosine  silver  plates,  which  he  maintains  act  quite  well 
withoat  the  eosployaMnt  of  a  yellow  dise,  and  instances  photoRrsphs 
taken  by  the  thousand  for  tha  last  five  yean  by  Braun  (Domacbj,  Hanfs- 
taeiigl,  Bmskaaan,  and  Othare,  on  eosioe-oollodion  plates  for  which  no 
light  fUter  waa  employed.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  collodion 
platea  posaaaa  mlatively  to  gelatine  phUes  a  much  greater  sensitiveness 
lor  yeUow  than  blue ;  and  oonaaquently  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
yellow  disc  may  be  omitted  with  equally  good  effect  in  the  case  of  these 
latter. 

Paor.  Da.  J.  M.  Eon  has  faeea  examining  the  erystallised  hydroquinone 
maanfaatnnd  by  Dr.  H.  Byk  m  Berlin,  which  contains  ^  to  1  per  cent,  stil- 
j^buooa  aeids,  uid  has  also  compared  it  with  the  ordinary  white  variety. 
The  farmer,  both  in  simple  solution  and  in  ths  presence  of  sodium  sul- 
phite and  alcohol,  provaa  itMlf  to  be  mariMdly  more  permanent  than  the 
latter,  and  to  piseMili  ita  pra-emfaenee,  though  less  noticeably  in  this 
respect,  even  when  employed  in  devriopiag  eolations  containing  alkalies ; 
the  developing  eapaeilgr  appeared  tbe  same  in  both. 


®ut  Cliitorlal  STatle. 


W.  B.  BOLTOX'S  FlUt  CABaiBBfi. 

SiMa  Ut.  Jolin  Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  hit  on  the  happy  thought 
of  aabatitatiii|r  tnnslueent  films  of  eelluloid  for  gla^a  plates  as  sup- 
ports  for  senatiTe  gelatine  films,  the  means  for  keeping  these  films 
rigid  while  in  the  dark  slide  have  exercised  the  inventive  faculties  of 
many.  The  film  carrion  before  us  form  tbe  outcome  of  the  considera- 
tion and  tbe  inventive  abilities  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  and  they  are 
writbal  ao  good  and  ao  simply  made  as  to  put  in  the  shade  anything  we 
have  previously  seen.  Thoy  are  formed  of  an  exceedingly  thin  plato 
of  metal,  with  two  edges  tamed  over  so  as  to  retain  the  flexible 
fihns  in  n'tu  and  cloeely  pnsaed  against  the  supporting  back.  On 
tlie  nverse  side  tbe  oppoaito  edges  are  also  bent  over,  and  thus 
render  it  capable  of  zeOMving  another  film.  Each  film  carrier  is  thua 
composed  of  a  thin  <r^tmlK^  plate,  to  which  two  films  are  attached,  the 
one  by  the  sidea  and  the  other  by  the  ends. 
These  film  carrien  are  rigid  and  remain  flat.    They  will  prove  of 

Eeat  convenience  when  space  is  a  matter  of  con^deration,  as  quite  a 
rgenumberoC  them  Ota  Mcarried  in  the  inside  of  one  of  our  or> 
dinaiy  double  dark  slides.    A  patent  has  been  applied  for  for  this 
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inrention,  which,  from  ita  intriiiMC  merits,  will  certainly  secure  for 
hwlf  a  Urge  demand.  ^ 

Since  writingr  the  above  we  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Tumbull, 
6,  Ro«e-etrect,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  film  carriers  wliich  he  mamifRC- 
ture«.  It  coneists  of  a  plate  of  thin  metal  with  the  ed^  turned  over 
in  three  directions,  under  which  the  tilm  is  slipped  and  kept  in  posi- 
tion bv  these  overhipping  edges.  It  will,  no  doubt,  answer  well  its 
intended  purpose.  

Jambs  Mabtin's  New  Pbicb  List. 

Thk  trade  price  list  of  Mr.  James  Martin,  of  4  Park  Villas,  New 
-      ■  «■•     •  .         _-i.j       nf-    Martin's 

!  ascertain 

but:    UULX'S,    UJOiU   \Ji     1  IMUCVLC',   v/i    tTVij     o**..^     v»      ^..«. ^ 

to  the  largest,  in  either  albumenised  silver,  platinotype,  aristotype, 
bromide,  or  ferroprussiate.  Equally  well  classified  are  the  enlarging, 
mounting,  copying,  and  finishing  branches  of  Mr.  Martin's  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Martin's  skill  in  ^ese  several  departments  is  too  well 
known  to  need  allusion.  

Jonathan  Fallowfielb's  Monthly  Photographic 
Rkmkmbbanceb  and  Tbavbllbh. 
Thk  monthly  differs  from  the  magnificent  annual  of  this  well-known 
firm  in  that  it  provides  for  the  special  requirements  of  the  month 
in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  year.  This  one  is  a  double 
number  for  the  midsummer  months,  and  contains  a  classified  and 
copiously  illustrated  collection  of  those  photographic  appliances 
speciaUv  suitable  for  the  season— and  not  for  one  season  only,  but 
for  all'times.  All  kinds  of  plates,  all  makes  of  paper,  mounts, 
chemicals,  and  requisites  in  general  are  here  to  be  found. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  10,807.— "An  Imin-oveil  Form  of  Photographic  Plate  and  Film  Holder  or 
Double  Back."    G.  Clvlo-w.— Dated  June  2o,  1889. 

No.  10,393.— "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Films  or  Supports  for  Photo- 
rasphic  Negatives  or  Prints."  Communicated  by  F.  Crane.  J.  S.  Faikfax. — 
Dated  June  26,  1889. 

No.  10,418.— "Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Photographic  Printing 
Frames.      H.  J.  Sbav/cross.— Dated  June  27,  1889. 

No.  10,604. — "An  Improved  Method  of  Deciding  the  Correct  Exposure  in 
Platinotype  Printing  and  Apparatns  therefor."  C.  R.  Ceawfobd. — Dated 
June  28,  1889. 

No.  10,53S. — "The  Novel  Reproduction  of  Oil  Paintings,  Drawings,  or 
Photographs  from  Nature,  Patterns,  and  Stuffs."  Complete  sjiecification. 
H.  BOQAEBTS.— />a<«i  June  29,  1889. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

IMPBOVEMEKTS  IN  PHOTOGRATHIC  CaMEBAS. 

No.  1278.  Henbt  Nobton  Botxeb  Good,  Shrewton  Lodge,  Devizes. — 
January  23,  1889. 
This  invention  relates  more  especially  to  photographic  cameras  in  which  pictures 
are  taken  upon  a  film  or  strip  of  sensitised  material,  the  position  of  which  can 
be  adjusted  as  and  when  required,  so  that  after  each  picture  has  been  taken  a 
fresh  part  of  the  sensitised  strip  can  be  brought  into  the  proper  position  to  take 
a  fresh  picture,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  sensitised  strip  or  film  has  been 
utilised. 

In  such  cameras  as  heretofore  used  the  strip  or  film  of  sensitised  material  is 
wound  upon  a  roller  which  is  inserted  into  a  separate  slide  and  attached  to  the 
camera,  and  is  wound  off  the  said  roller  as  required,  and  rewound  (after  the 
pictures  liave  been  obtained  upon  the  sensitised  surface)  upon  another  roller 
carried  by  the  removeable  slide  ;  and  my  present  invention  has  for  its  objects 
novel  methods  of  construction  by  which  the  camera  and  lens,  and  the  devices 
for  carrjing  and  moving  the  film  as  required  are  united  in  one,  instead  of  being 
separate,  space  is  greatly  economised,  and  the  entire  apparatus  is  very  cheap, 
light  and  portable,  and  effective. 

It  is  more  esiiecially  .ipplicable  to  small  cameras  in  which  a  series  of  instan- 
taneons  pictures  can  be  taken  at  any  desired  moment. 

My  improved  apparatus  consists  of  a  box  or  case  of  suitable  size,  preferably 
rectimgufar,  and  of  wood  or  other  material.  In  front  of  this  box  Uiere  is  an 
opening  provided  with  an  instantaneous  or  other  shutter  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
well-known  kinds  by  which  the  opening  can  be  opened  or  closed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  picture. 

Behind  the  shutter  I  arrange  in  the  box  a  transverse  partition  carrying  a  lens 
of  the  required  size  and  focus,  and  at  the  back  of  the  partition  I  arrange  two 
lateral  vertical  partitions,  the  front  edges  of  which  join  the  front  partition  at 
each  side  of  the  lens,  whilst  their  back  edges  separate  until  they  nearly  reach 
the  sides  of  the  box  at  a  short  distance  from  the  back.  In  the  angular  spaces 
thus  formed  behind  the  front  partition  I  .arrange  the  holding  roller  or  spool 
and  the  receiving  roller  respectively,  the  former  having  the  sensitised  strip  or 
film  wound  upon  it,  the  end  of  the  strip  being  led  from  it  backwards,  then 
across  the  spa««  between  the  baok  ends  of  the  lateral  partitions,  and  again  for- 


ward  to  the  receiving  roller,  to  which  it  is  fastened,  so  that  when  the  latter  is 
turned  rouml  the  strip  is  wound  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time  unwound  from 
the  full  roller  or  spool. 

At  or  near  the  liack  edges  of  the  lateral  partitions  I  arrange  vertical  rollers 
or  guides,  preferably  of  glass,  or  of  wood  or  other  material  covered  with  glass, 
ro\inil  which  the  tilni  passes  and  is  guided  with  very  little  friction  or  risk  of 
abrasion.  Ujion  the  interior  surface  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  tlie  Ijox  or  camera, 
just  in  front  of  the  sensitised  strip  or  film,  as  it  passes  across  the  back,  I  arrange 
two  transverse  8trii)s  of  wood  or  other  material,  behind  the  edges  of  which  the 
edges  of  the  stri|)  pass,  and  against  which  they  are  presseil  with  sufficient  force 
by  a  Hat  plate  ot  \  ulcanite  or  other  suitable  material,  which  is  pressed  against 
the  back  of  the  ttrip  by  a  screw  passing  through  tlie  back  of  the  box,  or  by  other 
equivalent  device. 

At  the  biick  of  the  vulcanite  plate  a  transverse  metal  spring  is  arranged,  one 
end  of  which  is  fixed  to  one  edge  of  the  plate,  whilst  its  other  end  is  pointed, 
and  is  sutticiently  long  to  be  beut  forward  and  project  slightly  in  front  of  the 
phate. 

When  the  film  or  strip  hiis  been  adjusted  in  the  proper  position  to  receive  a 
picture  from  the  lens,  the  ^Tilcanite  plate  is  pressed  forward  by  the  screw  so  as 
to  hold  the  edges  of  the  film  firmly  in  position  against  the  top  and  bottom 
strips,  the  point  of  the  screw  first  pressing  forward  the  spring,  the  pointed  end 
of  which  marks  the  paper  from  the  back  sufficiently  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  picture  upon  it  when  it  is  ultimately  removed  from  the  rollers  for  the 
purpose  of  being  cut  up  and  dcveloi)ed  in  tlie  usual  way.  Small  springs  are 
arranged  to  press  bjick  the  vulcanite  plate  from  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
film  when  the  pressure  of  the  screw  is  withdrawn. 

In  one  of  the  angidar  spaces  first  described  between  the  front  partition  and 
the  lateral  vertical  partitions,  I  arrange  a  vertical  roller,  against  which  the  film 
or  strip  presses,  and  which  is  m.ide  to  revolve  by  such  pressure  when  the  rollers 
are  made  to  revolve  and  draw  tlie  strip  forward. 

The  axle  of  this  roller  passes  through  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  box  or  camera; 
and  is  provided  with  a  toothed  pinion  actuating  an  indicating  device,  by  which 
it  can  be  seen  when  the  film  has  moved  exactly  sufficiently  forwarcl  to  present, 
the  proper  surface  for  a  new  picture,  and  also  if  desired  to  show  the  number  of 
exposures  whicli  liave  been  made  and  pictures  taken. 

The  rollers  which  carry  the  sensitised  strip  or  film  are  made  readily  remove- 
able,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  as  desired,  their  centres- 
turning  upon  screws  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  or  camera,  which  can  her 
screwed  up  or  unscrewed  .as  desired.  Tlie  receiving  roller  is  fitted  at  one  end 
to  a  socket,  either  end  of  whicli  can  be  turned  round  by  a  suitable  key  or 
handle  for  the  purpose  of  tiuning  the  roller  and  so  causin"  the  strip  or  film  to 
pass  behind  the  lens  as  already  described.  I  prefer  to  make  the  key  remove- 
able  and  with  a  solid  end,  square  or  of  other  suitable  fonn,  wliich  fits  into  a 
corresponding  hole  in  the  end  of  the  socket  which  tunis  the  receiving  roller;, 
and  the  same  key  may  .ilso  fit  into  similar  recesses,  which  carry  the  other 
centres  for  the  rollers,  and  in  this  way  no  projecting  part  is  necessary  outside- 
the  box  or  camer.!. 

Either  or  botli  the  rollers  may  be  provided  with  ratchet  wheels  and  pawls,  or 
their  equivalents,  by  wliich  the  rollers  are  prevented  from  turning  in  the  WTong 
direction,  and  spring  or  other  brakes  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  press  upon  the 
strip  upon  the  rollers,  or  upon  brake  wheels  upon  the  roller  sockets,  and  so 
keep  the  rollers  from  too  easily  unwinding  and  thus  allowing  the  strip  to  be 
imperfectly  stretched. 

A  flat  ])iece  of  transparent  glass  may  be  arranged  in  front  of  the  strip  or 
film,  the  latter  being  pressed  again.st  it  by  the  vulcanite  plate  at  the  back. 

By  the  improved  methods  of  constniction  and  arrangement  whicli  constitutes 
my  invention  great  economy  of  sjiace  is  effected,  the  rollers  for  holding  the 
strip  or  film  being  placed  so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space.  The 
flexible  strip  or  film  is  wound  ui)0n  the  roller  so  that  as  it  passes  in  front  of 
the  vulcanite  plate  it  has  no  tendency  to  curve  or  buckle  outward,  but  rather 
to  remain  flat  in  contact  with  the  plate  and  so  to  ensure  perfect  pictures. 
Great  advantage  is  tlius  obtained,  since  when  the  strip  or  film  is  wound  and 
used  in  the  way  described  its  surface  is  flatter,  even  if  the  \-ulcanite  plate  be 
altogether  removed,  than  when  wound  in  the  manner  ordinarily  hitherto  used. 

I  preferably  arrange  the  receiving  roller  so  that  when  it  is  filled  with  the 
exposed  strip  or  tilm  it  can  be  very  easily  detached  from  its  sockets,  and  an 
emirty  one  substituted,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  unwind  the  strip  from 
the  receiving  roller.  Springs  or  hinged  clips  of  equivalent  devices  are  attached 
to  the  rollers  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  ends  of  the  strip  or  film,  and  the 
receiving  and  supplying  rollers  are  made  alike  and  interchangeable  so  that  they 
can  be  used  for  either  purpose. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 

FOR   NEXT    WEEK. 

DatootHeeUnK. 

NumoI  Society. 

Place  of  Ueeting. 

July     8    

North  Middlesex  Clnb   

Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey-road. 
Society's  Rooms,  3,  Derwent-street- 

.,      9               . 

Derby   

9" 

9 

Bolton  Club    

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton, 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.O* 

..    10 

11 :::::::::: 

IPrAA  Pnhlm  r.ilirpry,  H^Tnilt.on.st, 

„  11 

Manchester  Photo.  Society 

3*3,  George-Street. 

Masons  Hall  Tarem,  Basinghall-st. 

„  11 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 
June  27, — Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  in  the  chair. 

Being  the  annual  meeting,  the  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  .and  an 
opinion  was  expressed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  arrange  outdoor  meetings 
of  the  members  during  the  suiaiuer  months,  and  to  reorganise  a  system  of 


Jafy  ff,  l«S] 
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Ifctonttai  fcr  tht  winter  iiwinn.  laeli  as  had  been  introdace<l  by  Mr.  Uaddon 

The  MiMUHaIni  of  the  ^^U"^—  ibeet  wai  xljonmed  to  the  next  meetipg, 
••d  the  ileilhw  of  oSeer*  «■■  iwocceded  with,  rRialtinE  in  the  following 
apnointmeBta :— TWute* .-  Mexn.  J.  Tnill  Tiylor  an.l  J.  &  B.  WeUington.— 
CummitU*  Utmat.  AtUne,  AtkiaMia,  Briginshaw,  Cliftou,  Debenhain,  Krerett, 
?MAwst«; and  Mann. — Varular:  lb.  A.  B»MoD.—Seerttaiy  and  Tnamtrer: 
Mr.  P.  A.  Bridge. 

•  -"  diacuaMm  wat  T%e  Practical  TetHng 


The  labjtet  ai>pointad  for  the  •raataifa  di 
'Lemtem,  uhI  the  Chaiman  havinf  ia*ttad 


_  Mr.  J.  Tbaiix  Tatlob  to  oMn  the 

,  that  pintleman  niaai)tad  that  the  Icuea  to  be  testetl  shoiud  bare 

tht  dinhr^ma  rtaoved,  and  that  tba  photogiapher'a  method  of  practically 
ImKm  koaca  «a<  bf  naing  them  in  tka  camera,  bat  that  opticians  did  not 
miiua  raaott  to  that  method.    Tliqr  laMnny  employed  a  small  artificial  atar 


ggM^^Mof  theieflaetion  from  thamwgiuy  in  a  Uiermometer  bulb  placed  at  a 
Aeft  itfatanra  bom  a  lamp.  Thia  alar  tahaa  a  different  appcaranee  wnen  within 

'  'i  bonier  which  it  annmed  when  in 


lamp. 
.aaJf 


I  different  appearance  when  within 
lad  beyond  the  focna,  aal  from  the  Baaniih  bonier  whict 
ODC  dbaetioii,  and  the  darct-cokmrcd  border  whirh  it  wore  in  the  other  direc- 
tioa,  tka  apUtiaa  waa  parfectlr  well  ahl*  to  test  the  icnc  fur  achromatiam  A 
taw  to  work  tnm  to  feew  ia  tba  cammB  aboold  ba  ondai^catreetad  aa  fiu-  aa 
iMETda  ita  riaaal  aflKt,  Flatiwa  of  Bald  waa  another  quality  tor  whidi  to  test 
ImuT  Moost  the  baa  in  a  caman  aad  look  at  a  distant  riew,  when  if  the 
ecBln  WM  in  fDcoa  the  inag*  at  the  maigiB  was  almost  certain  to  be  ont  of 
faoH.  Next  ace  whether  it  is  pomOda  to  frt  fccns  at  any  nut  of  the  field,  if 
ao  tiha  kM  ia  fria  tnm  tfhakal  abanntka,  bat  with  itaedam  ftom  qdicrical 
abmnrtiea  aad  aatlgmatiBm  tba  field  waa  roaad.  The  cocnetion  ciTen  to  lenaea 
wImb  iateadol  for  ■«*'^*-g  Imaa  waa  to  obtain  a  considerabie  amoont  of 
■ataMS  of  field  at  the  cxpeasa  of  aoaw  art%amtiBm.  It  was  desirable  to  hare 
kMaa  of  the  rapid  doabbt  or  fltalahaB  tjf*  set  in  a  moont  ia  which  there  was 
acaitataaaiouBtof  a^lMtmaatPoaaftilataoas  togatnaatatWataem  of  field  by 
aawaaMi^  the  leiMea>«»dgrsatara«adoaaftaaiastlgm«ii  by  approaching  them 
liMithir  If  aakadwhatherlkwaapamlMatobavvalaaawhfciiahoaldinclade 
a  wUa  aagia  of  riaw  aad  at  tba  aiaa  ttaaa  bar*  a  laifa  apartore,  ba  shoald 
—      -  ••    •  -  .  .- ^ .t„  t_.  At Mads  of  optical 

aa  of  oombtaiag 

which  would  ba 

Mft  a  wida 

Mwi  m«te«     Wtt  iiaria  laaaw  it  waa  impoaaibla 

t  a  dhptamm  to  gat  afan  4aMlk«  vttklba  lattar  rida  oatwnrda,  bat 

ea  tba  other  laadTlf  the  flatter  aide  waa  aazt  the  pUU,  the  daflnitiOB  waa 


(vaftaad  to  tba  eastrs  of  tba  field,  a  rmf  SBaU  area.  Tel»«>pfe  Uaam  gare 
tba  aort  warlmt  (MaitiOD  ooaeaivaMa  whaa  need  aa  ia  Iclaaeofiaa  with  tba 
■an  caawa  iMa  oatwarda,  bat  tba  Md  waa  sharp  oaly  jnat  fit  tba  eaatra. 
Ba  ha4  *M|b  kMas  tlwt  woald  ah*  Aarp  daCaWoa  aad  ba  seitaUa  for 


■  sbani  oal 
Ba  hmi  riHi*  I'M"  ^*^  '*""''  fl**  ■^■n>  daCaWoa  aad  ba  seitaUa  for 
nrtrattaia  with  aa  apertore  ar/4L  Wbea  (yatbar  stOMmd  dowa,  a  field  of 
t^orflorwaacsTend.  It  was  eoorsfaM  to  ramambar  Omt  if  tba  length  of 
tbafMawaaaoaallothafoeaaoftbahMttba  mmU  iadadad  by  tba  lan(tb 
efOialilawwnr.    rbr  tasti^  fer  ail||MtiaB  ft  wm  eoanaisat  to  beaa  a 

ibarplT  iliaiil  nnwr.  n-h  rr  Ibil  imit  tj-  ■*"-"*■ ' *  -  -*-* —     Wbaa 

N  b  ilf  ii>ad  with  a  kaa  poaaamtecarttpattaa  to  Ibcw  aaeb  a  eraaa  aaar 
tba  mavia  of  the  plata  tbatttwaaU  ba  ftaad  the  rartkal  aad  horiaoetal 


l&Ctbaooaa  eoaM  aot  ba  aot  to  Ibeaa  at  tba  aaaaa  tiaaa,  tba  laaa 
Iwa  to  ba  tanmd  laftraaaMMaKlaatibrtbe  otbtr.  Mialba^  a 
cUam  to  bava  terMUd  a  laaa  >a  whidi  flataaaa  of  flaU  aad 
towillim  an  r«aiWaa<  Ttma  atet  V«fal  M^a  of  tta  kaa 
HMMiaMatlT  I  Hull  I  tgr  Dr.  Stbwada^tgeotadMfcM  of 
iai>tbattba<Babktkfcw»ad«ft— aaapiiith  iiiliw.tbaaaifctmef 
wbkkarai 
ba  amatli 

a  Bflibta  kM  eapabia  «f  ykUiaf  aa  laaga  aMM  ba 
Aa  ibiaaMlh  ahanatka  MaU  at  tba  mtm  tbaa 
tbal^ameraaTkaawaaftaafiaaimtaMidaketa^boU  U  batwaaa  tha  eye 
aad  a  soarm  of  IbAt,  saA  aa  a  gna  flama.  at  iocb  a  diataaea  that  it  appcan  to 
ba  fUl  of  Ught^hn  hr  taiafi«  it  ahaat  aay  dafceU  hacoma  aridaat.  For 
atata^  tbat  tbaakaa  ofa  km  b  aa  ftaa  tmm  cakar  as  poasibk,  take  oat  the 
laHM  Mi  ky  IMB  aa  vUto  BMr.  itaa  Aa  calear  is  raadfly  aaaa. 

naOumuyeaasMtMd  <M  It  lagabad  tba  naetisad  eya  of  aa  optician 
to  taat  kaaaa  kr  cbrMBatie  abanatioB  by  obaarratka  of  tba  ookor  of  tba  fringe 
'"  '    wbaa  wltbk  aad  btyood  Ow  keaa.    A  t'oaisalsnt  way  fer  tba pboto- 

— . «-_j^r.  .^ — ._  ^^  ^^^  typ,  rf  raryiag  dsgnaa  of 

A  amlbod  rsaairiaa  ao  apaeial  mipa- 

vakaataraehapoatbeakol    tfattba 

oat  Aatply  oa  tba  foeaaaiag:  aoaae,  aad 

•tew In  tbaa^BttTaTtbakaaAaet 

eh  It  bad  to  ba  fadtad  ia  or  oat  to  cat 

that  ware  abaip  oa  tba  aagatm 

It  waa^  of  eoans^  aappoaail  that 

i  of  feeaarfag  aoaaa  aad  plato 

or  la 


r  waa  to  ase  Ckadata 

■  eadtanaaflba 

I  to  kaaa  a  pkaa  of 
caatia  oftbe  field  caitalu  wank 
waada  at  a  gnatar  or  km  di 
work  tiaa  to  kaM,  aad  tba 
Ibamaaawoada  aMnea  tba 

wiatba aiiaftbaAw 

thaoManwaa  ta  haalf  tiaaiatta -^ 

baUar.    fbtaaaa  af  field  ba  bald  to  ba  tary  impartaat,  aad  tba  ami 
wbkhbatmtodte  it  waa  to  anaan  tba  aomafa  so  that  H  aoald  ba 


wUAbataatodte  it  waa  to  anaaaa  tba  lawii  so  that  It  aoald  ba  awnog 
raoad  witbort  m^t  itlaylaiawt  aftta  ki^  aad  to  fccaa  soam  dbtant  oMecL 
•nt  la  Ika  eaatit  <f  tfia  flaU,  sad  tbaa  at  aimsimd  dMoacaa,  myaa  ia<£ 


apart  apoa  tha  latwmtm 
taraad  bfcr  aaeh  fta* 


Tha  aaMoat  which  tba  kaa  had  to  ba 


d,  aad  by  pkttiBg  Ibaaa  di»- 
taaew  oat  aa  faaar  Iba  earratara  of  Md  ftr  tba  rorticnkr  kaa  waa  shown. 
It  waa  iiiBiiaaiiil  that  Mr.  Seottoa  mvM  danoostnta  tha  Una  iron  printing 
T,  J>l7  IL 


CMVERglTY  OOLLIOS  POOIOGRAPBIC  BOCtETT. 
Jinn  SS,-Dr.  R.  T.  PUmploa  te  tba  ahak; 

Mr.  A.  GrTSasbibHadaoaaaa«Bltamwhkh  wars  eoTsrad  with  dork  apots, 
Mdsakadtbeo|4akBormambanaatolh*aaasa.  No aattalMtorr azpkaatten 
oaald  ba  gliaa  daat.  imgahy  ili  i  iliifl,  aad  tba  aatiOB  of  tha  poparaaad 
h  fachkc  apaa  tha  flamn  Miprtti  M  paidbk  cMNi 


Dr.  PuilPTOS  then  resigne.1  the  chair  to  Dr.  H.  Foster  Morley  and  proceede<I 
to  gire  a  demonstration  of  the  hot  bath  platinotype  jirocess,  after  which  Mr, 
LsMN  gave  a  similar  demonstration  of  tlie  Platinotype  Company's  cold  bath, 
process,  for  which  he  claimed  a  greater  power  of  control  over  the  quality  of  the 
print  prodaced  than  by  the  older  metho<L 

A  discnssion  took  place  in  which  most  of  the  members  joined,  the  most- 
important  qneetion  raued  being  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  processes.  Doubts- 
were  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  developing  the  quantity  of  paper  stated  on 
the  Company's  labels  with  the  given  quantity  of  platinum  salt  by  the  cold. 
bath  process,  except  perhaps  in  the  ca.se  of  large  quantities. 

The  Society  made  an  exconion  on  Saturday,  June  29,  to  Elstree. 

The  next  meeting,  Tuesday,  July  9,  will  be  the  annual  general  meeting  of. 
the  Society,  at  which  the  present  officers  and  Committee  wiU  be  proposed  f6r 
re-election. 

U\'ERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIA'HON. 
Jc!»K  27, — Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  in  the  chair.    There  was  a  very  good  attendance  ofi 
membem 

The  PRBUDasT  referred  to  the  Ices  the  Association  had  sustained  in  loosing 
the  senices  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Watt*,  their  Honorary  Secretary.  A  better  or  more- 
capable  gentleman  it  would  be  difficult  to  &nd,  and  it  was  now  his  pleasurable- 
duty  to  submit  the  Cooncil's  nomination,  viz.,  "That  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  be 
elected  as  an  honorary  member|^  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Council  had  alactad  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  their  Hon.  Secretary,  as  successor  to- 
Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Johnson  waa  daetad  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  House  Committee's  statement  of  expenditure  incurred  in  the  alteration^ 
fltting-np,  and  fomiddog  thdr  rooms  amounted  to  149/.  is.  id. 

Tlie  PBanmnfT  hoped  it  wonld  be  satishctory  to  the  members,  and,  judging 
from  their  pioaaat  oomkrtable  quarters,  he  thought  the  money  had  beea 
advisedly  qtent. 

The  leadsr  of  the  excursion  on  June  I  to  Burton  and  Ness,  and  of  the  excur- 
sion on  June  15  to  Speke  Hall,  Old  Hutte,  and  Hale,  nve  particulars  of  their 
reapectlve  tripa,  Fiftaan  Joined  in  the  fonner  and  were  fortunate  in  the  weather, 
oae  hundred  and  two  exposures  being  maile  and  good  results  secured.  Re- 
spaetiiw  the  Utter,  the  party  numlwred  forty-nine ;  two  large  wagonettes  were- 
rsqulalQoned  for  tlie  occasion,  and  a  most  eigoyable  day  waa  pleasantly  spent, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  exposures  being  made. 

Attantion  waa  drawn  by  the  HoK.  SscBaTABT  to  the  excursion  on  Saturday, 
tha  S9th  inatant,  to  the  Bollin  Valley,  near  Bowden,  Manchester,  a  prize  of  a 
bronm  medal  bi<iig  oBvad  for  the  beat  picture,  iireapective  of  size.  'The  party 
would  ba  OMt  at  tha  Onbal  Station,  Mandieatar,  W  Mr.  James  Davenport 
Vioa-Prsaident  of  the  Maaehaater  Amateur  Fhotograpuic  Society,  who  had  very 
kindly  ofliered  to  act  as  eoadnctor. 

Mr.  Pixn.  Lasob  gave  his  demonstration  on  Enlarging,  using  the  Society's 
calargfa^  eaman  laeaattr  pordbaacd  for  the  use  of  memben,  and  proceeded  to 
nmka  aa  eaknaaMat  mm  a  half-plate  poattira  to  a  negative  15x12.  He 
found  tha  moM  — ii«fc«t—y  results  were  obtained  by  first  securing  a  good 
small'Slieil  poaitire  by  contact,  from  which  the  desired  negative  could  be 
obtained  ana  any  number  of  prints  could  be  supplied.  Enlarging  direct  on 
btooaida  paper  waa  aot  eartain,  and  only  one  copy  could  be  made,  whereas  a 
good  aagattVe  oaoe  aaeond  waa  always  readr  mm  the  laaults  uniform.  For 
aakigliic  pmposaa  ba  pnCmsd  a  tinted  postare,  such  aa  tha  colour  pnxluced 
tromao&  iartlofmmt,  tba  aflcct  of  the  colour  tending  to  soften  the  shadows. 
Tha  fonaak  ha  aaad  waa  >- 

No.1. 

PjTo „_ ~ 8  grains. 

Water 2  ounoea. 

N&8. 

Waahiacaoda Sotmces. 

Ammoolo-tannida » *0  gnina. 

Water  W  ouncaa. 

Ha  ezpUiaed,  ibr  tba  baaafit  of  thoaa  who  had  not  hitherto  tried  to  enlarge, 
the  vaiiona  parte  of  tba  osaian  and  naea  of  all  the  adaptations  with  which  it 
waa  fitted,  and  ■iny^-'«»*^  the  memben  on  such  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
tha  loooia,  and  hoped  kk  bw  nmarka  wonld  induce  many  to  use  it.  The  lens 
waa  a  aino-iadi  daabkt,/-10,  with  thirty  aecanda'  exposure  at  six  pjn.,  bright 
soalUit,  naultiag  la  a  vary  satiafhdoiy  acntiva. 

A  vote  of  thaaka  waa  than  aooordaa  Mr.  Langa  for  his  interaating 
danumatratioib 

Piiata  w«a  ''^•'H*^  oa  tba  screen  for  the  Inspection  of  membeia,  talcen  at 
the  rsceat  excanioas  by  Means.  Beer,  Toniklnson,  'Hmmins,  'Tunstall,  Mackrell, 
Thomaa,  WflUiwaa,  aad  otben,  some  of  which  were  greatly  admired  for  artistts 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Jen  28,— Mr.  Aoatia  J.  Ktag  in  the  chair. 

Mt-m  J.  Maadaai,  W.  H&da,  and  W.  H.  Davies  were  elected  members.) 

A  mmmuBiratlm  ftlini  tha  Piesident  was  read  inviting  the  Society  to  a 
garden  party  upon  bk  latoiB  from  Switzerland. 

The  Cbaibmab  pointed  out  that  fuller  details  wonld  be  announced  later. 
Tha  Oommlttaa  dUaet  think  it  nacemary  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
exemaioaa;  that  find  kr  July  was  Cheprtow  and  Tintem,  which  would 
occupy  a  whole  day,  aad  tba  month  of  July  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  the 
light.  The  nxdan  party  wonld  probablv  Uke  place  towards  tho  end  of  the 
month,  aad  ha  hoped  both  w***'";;*  would  be  well  attended.  •   i' '  *' 

The  SaoBRABT  draw  attoaUon  to  a  new  monthly  paper  entitled  the  Optical 
Mofie  limttm  Jvwmi  mU  PMogng^ie  Entarger,  specimen  copies  of  which 
\\mA  bean  laeaantw!  to  tba  Society. 

Tha  raosipt  of  Vever'a  PraetictU  AwUemr  Photographer  niaA  various  circulsw 
having  bean  aanonncad,  Mr  Fbubs  GBBlin  read  a  paper  entitled  Colour,  •** 
Mh%  OmI  JWoMw  k  PMograpk^i  vUo  th«  Taking  of  Pictwet  on  OpM 
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Onb  IthU  wHl  apiHar  in  »  htm  number}.  Duriug  the  deliverj-  Mr.  Greene 
«bew«l  by  moaus  of  tbe  nwsctraicoii*  the  colour*  which  are  trausmitteil  tliroiigli , 
«ieh  midia  u  ruby  glai*,  and  at  the  dose  exi«>se.l  (about  ten  «'con<ls  to  ms- 
Ikht)  two  or  the  cirda  and  developed  positives  tliervon.  The  nature  of  the 
MOaitiTe  eoatioK  waa  not  dimlgwl,  nor  the  luelliml  of  i.repariuK  the  canlboanl 
to  withatand  WMhUig,  but  other  DoinU  elucidated  were  :  development  of  tlie 
prinU  aimilarly  to  UuU  of  bromide  paper  by  means  of  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate 
mtniaed  with  bromi.le  and  after  alight  washing  in  water  fixe<l  lu  hyi)0 ;  but 
inatead  of  prolonged  final  wasliiug  and  the  use  of  clearing  acid,  they  are  soaked 
in  •  three-grain  mlntiou  of  liyilnxiuinone  which  is  claimed  to  supplant  it 
FlnUlod  ezainidea  of  the  method  were  shown,  and  a  general  conversation 
4asa(d  ooooemtng  the  employment  of  bydnxtuiunne  after  fixing. 
The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 

Thi  thinl  excnraion  of  the  season  took  place  on  the  29th  ultimo.  A  four-in- 
hand  brake  loft  tlie  city  about  noon  for  Great  Chalfield  Old  Manor  Hon.se, 
Trowbridge,  journeying  by  way  of  Batliea-ston  and  Box.  Tlie  day  was  very 
fine,  »ad  the  proverbially  dusty  character  of  the  roads  after  a  long  spell  of 
.dry  »i»thi  r  caoaed  the  travellers  to  arrive  at  their  destination  like  du.sty 
mfllen.  Cameras  were  already  on  the  ground,  some  members  having  previously 
airiTed  In  private  carriages.  . 

Old  Chalfield  is  the  ]>roi>erty  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Fuller,  M.P.,  and  is  most  unique. 
The  church,  old  manor  house,  fanii  buildings— in  fact,  the  entire  village— is 
boilt  within  the  moat,  and  must  have  been  a  formidable  stronghold  in  bygone 
time* ;  it  dates  back  at  least  four  hundred  years,  parts  being  still  older. 

The  whole  riUage,  easily  taken  with  a  wiilc-angle.1  lens  from  within  the 
moat,  waa  lOon  attacked  bv  two  dozen  cameras,  but  the  reminder  that  luncheon 
waa  already  sprewl  in  a  shady  nook  at  Little  Chalfield,  about  a  mile  off,  caused 
a  haaty  packing  up.  Having  filled  a  page  in  the  visitors'  book,  we  adjourned 
to  the  new  ouarters.  Here  we  found  our  Vice-President  (Mr.  Austin  J.  King) 
had  provide*!  a  capital  spread,  which,  it  Ls  needless  to  say,  was  wannly  appre- 
ciated. While  the  party  were  yet  reclining  in  the  cool  shade  afforded  by  the 
aurrouniling  elm  trees  Canon  Williams  exposed  one  of  the  new  celluloid  films 
ca  the  as.seiubled  guests  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  but  as  the  worthy  Canon 
waa  not  himself  included  in  the  group,  another  camera  was  quickly  brought 
into  play  by  Mr.  Pcrren. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  a  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  Old  Manor  House,  South 
Wrazall,  the  proiierty  of  Mr.  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  and  preserved  by  him 
ezdusirely  for  inspection  by  visitors.  The  place  is  of  great  historical  interest, 
and  abounds  in  subjects  for  the  camera,  the  majority  of  which  received 
attention. 

Once  more  on  the  road,  a  goal  pace  was  made  along  the  high  ground  com- 
manding extensive  views  of  Wilts  and  Somerset  and  the  cloth  mills  in  the 
valley  below.  Skirting  Bnulford  Leigh,  our  road  lay  through  the  village  of 
Winsley,  which  is  very  quaint  ami  picturesque,  but  the  day  was  too  far  advanced 
to  halt  About  a  mile  further  on  we  arrived  at  Rowas  Lodge,  the  summer 
residence  of  Mr.  King.  Here,  ui«)n  the  spacious  kwn  in  this  beautiful  and 
secluded  spot,  our  host  again  bountifully  provided  for  the  party. 

Daylight  wa.s  fast  waning  when  a  move  was  made  through  the  forest  glade 
to  the  foot  of  Winsley  Hill,  wliere  the  brake  was  in  readiness  for  our  return  to 
the  city,  and,  after  a  smart  drive,  we  arrived  shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  liaving 
accompiuhed  a  total  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 

Next  outing,  July  27,  to  Chei^tow  and  Tintern. 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thb  monthly  excursion  took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  29,  to  East 
Bergholt,  which  was  reached  about  three  o'clock  after  a  pleasant  drive  of  ten 
mile*  bom  Ipswich.  Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  a  resident  member,  met  the  party  and 
acted  as  guide.  The  churoh  was  first  visited.  It  is  a  fine  building  with  a  nice 
interior,  but  the  "narrow  angles  "  were  quite  out  of  it  for  lx>th  interior  and 
exterior  pictures.  There  is  no  tower  to  this  church,  merely  the  foundation 
walls  of  one,  and  legend  says  that  the  enemy  of  mankind  has  so  strong  an 
opposition  to  a  steeple  being  built,  that  he  has  always  at  night  demolished  any 
work  done  the  previous  day,  and  the  hope  of  ever  completing  the  tower  has 
therefore  b.-en  al^ndoned.  The  Iwlls,  a  peal  of  five,  are  hung  iu  a  quaint 
wooden  structure  in  the  churchyard  apart  from  the  church.  Having  exhausted 
the  vilhige,  tracks  were  made  for  Flatford,  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  little  over  a 
mile.  Here  are  some  picturesque  cottages,  a  large  mill,  and  a  rustic  timber- 
bnilt  bridge.  Many  of  Constable's  famous  pictures  were  taken  at  this  pretty 
spot  in  the  Stour  Valley.  A  return  to  the  Bergholt  Red  Lion  was  the  next 
proceeding,  and  a  tea  done  ample  justice  to.  A  pleasant  drive  home  brought  a 
moct  enjoyable  outing  to  a  satisfactory  close. 
Next  excursion,  July  28,  to  Helmingham. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
Th«  June  excursion  meeting  of  tlie  above  Association  was  held  at  Bradford-on- 
Avon  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  instant    There  was  a  fair  attendance  of  members, 
bnt  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  number  could  not  avail  Oiemselves  of  the 
opportunity. 

On  arriving  at  Bradford,  the  Hon.  Secretary  acted  as  guide,  and  the  river 
scenery  below  the  town  was  first  visited,  a  reach  below  the  fourteenth-century 
Dri<lge  afi'ording  good  work. 

Jleinliers  then  adjourned  to  the  Swan  Hotel  for  lunch,  and  afterwards 
worked  for  a  time  among  the  various  old-fashioned  byways  of  the  town,  where 
many  admirable  subjects  for  the  camera  exist 

After  seeing  Kingston  House,  the  Saxon  Church,  and  one  or  two  other  places 
of  interest,  a  waggonette  was  hired  and  the  party  drove  to  South  Wraxall 
Manor  House,  an  ancient  place,  now  much  decayed,  full  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  artist  and  antiquarian.  Tlie  exterior  is  partly  Tudor  and  partly  Elizabethan, 
and,  from  its  quaintness,  very  suitable  for  photographic  work.  Much  of  the 
interior  work  is  also  charming,  notably  the  carved  chimney-pieces  throughout 


the  building,  and  the  oak  panelling  of  the  walls,  and  plaster  Jacobea  i  ceiling 
of  the  reception  room. 

Several  hours  were  profitably  spent  here  Ijefore  the  time  came  to  ilrive  back 
to  Bradford  and  return  home. 

The  July  meeting  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  July  20,  Wells  b.-ing  chosen 
as  the  spot  to  be  visited.  Although  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  Wells, 
it  may  be  useful  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  alre.vly  taken 
pictures  there,  that  Glastonbury  is  within  easy  reach,  and  affords  abundant 
material  for  exposures. 

* 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
June  5,— The  Piesident  (Mr.  Frederic  Graff)  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Joint  Exhibition  jiresented  the  following  report  : — 

Tlie  Third  Annual  Joint  Exhibition  of  tlie  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
of  New  York,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Boston  Camera 
Club,  was  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  April  8  to  20,  I8S9,  under  terms  of  agreement  and  rules  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  the  three  Societies  held  in  New  York, 
Octol>er  22,  1886,  revised  and  amended  Novenilwr  10,  1888.  By  the  revised 
and  amended  rules  definite  r^ilations  were  ailopted  for  holding  and  governing 
such  meetuigs  of  the  Joint  Kihiljition  Council  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
All  entry  of  exhibits  by  classification  was  abolished,  and  the  awarding  of 
diplomas  by  classification  was  limited  to  the  seven  diplomas  for  "special 
excellence"  reserved  for  the  recognition  of  exceptional  merit  in  certain  principal 
lines  of  photographic  work,  one  dijdoma  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Judges  for  each  of  the  seven  classes.  Your  Committee  believes  that  critics 
generally  recognised  a  marked  improvemeut  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  by  all  jiarticipants.  The  increased  proportion  of  bromide  and 
platinum  prints  was  noticeable  over  former  exhibitions,  and  indicates  a  change 
of  taste  from  the  warm  tones  and  glossy  surface  of  the  albumen  print  to  some- 
thing more  permanent  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  artist.  An  even 
greater  revolution  may  be  expecteil  within  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cold  process  in  jplatinotype  printing  and  in  the  new  toning  of 
plain  silver  prints  with  a  platinum  salt. 

The  aristotype  and  prints  made  from  negatives  on  orthochromatic  dry  plates, 
and  prints  from  celluloid  films,  were  among  the  newer  feature.?  of  the  exhibition. 
The  exhibits  of  pictures  made  witli  detective  cameras  were  interesting  in  many 
respects,  and  no  doulit  furnish  valuable  studies  for  an  artist,  but  in  close  com- 
parison with  larger  and  direct  prints  from  negatives  made  with  time  exp)sure 
they  suff'er  in  resiiect  to  technical  qualities  and  the  careful  composition  so 
important  to  a  pliotographic  picture.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ease  and 
fascmation  of  hand  camera  work  will  not  induce  photographers  to  neglect  the 
use  of  the  larger  plates  or  films,  wliicli,  though  entailing  more  cost,  care,  and 
labour,  repay  it  all  in  more  satisfactory  and  pleasing  results.  W^e  are  informed 
by  one  of  our  foreign  exhibitors  that  among  landscape  photographers  of 
England,  who  aspire  to  pre-eminence  in  their  art,  larger  plates  are  now  in 
use  than  ever  before. 

Exhibitions  of  lantern  slides  were  held  uixm  Tuesday  and  Tluirsday  evenings 
of  each  week.  The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  gelatine  lantern  slides  was 
marked  and  encouraging,  also  the  uniform  size  of  slides  and  neatness  in 
mounting,  qualities  no  doubt  engendered  by  the  laljours  of  the  American 
Lantern  Sliile  Interchange. 

By  special  resolution  of  the  Joint  Exhibition  Council  the  Board  of  Judges 
was  to  consist  preferably  of  "tlirce  artists  of  acknowledged  ability,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  well  versed  iu  i)ractical  photography,  and  two  expert 
practical  photographers." 

Diplomas  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Diplomas  for  Specitd  Excdlcnce. — 1.  "For  landscape  or  marine  views," 
Harry  Tolley,  Nottingham,  England  (On  the  Lonely  Shore).  2.  "For  por- 
traits," Frederic  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia  (miscellaneous  portraits).  3.  "For 
genre  subjects  and  figure  compositions,"  W.  W.  Winter,  Derby,  England  (My 
itionmy).  4.  "For  work  by  ladies,"  Mrs.  S.  M.  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
(entire  exhibit).  5.  "For  enlargements,"  William  H.  Ban,  Philadelphia." 
6.  "For  lantern  slides,"  Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Maryland,  7.  "For  applied  photography,  scientific  or 
technical,"  Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland,  Jouns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more (for  photographic  maps  of  the  normal  solar  spectrum,  second  series, 
1888). 

Diplcnnasfor  E:cceUetice. — "  For  entire  exhibits,"  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  Wliitby, 
England ;  William  Peny,  Shields,  England  ;  J.  P.  Gibson,  Hexham,  England ; 
John  Bartlett,  Philadelphia ;  Cliarle-s  L.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Philadelphia ;  George 
B.  Wood,  Philadelphia ;  Paul  Lange,  Liverpool,  England  ;  Robert  S.  Redfield, 
Philadelphia  ;  Richard  Keene,  Derby,  England  ;  Harry  Symouds,  Portsmouth, 
England;  S.  W.  Bumliam,  Lick  Observatory,  California;  The  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  England ;  H.  A.  Latimer,  Boston,  JIassachusetts ; 
A.  K.  P.  Trask,  Philadelphia ;  George  A.  Nelson,  Lowell,  Massachusetts ; 
R.  T.  Hazzard,  Philadelphia ;  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anckhorn,  Arbroath,  Scotland. 

While  the  object  of  the  joint  exhibitions  is  not  that  they  shall  serve  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  societies  interested,  it  is  gratifying  to  your  Committee 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  late  exhibition  was  pecuniarily  a  success. 

The  experiment  of  conducting  the  exhibitions  of  photographs  in  the  three 
cities — New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia— annually,  and  in  rotation,  under 
the  same  rules  and  management,  now  having  been  given  a  trial  by  each  of  the 
societies,  a  proper  time  has  arrived  for  considering  the  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  a  continuation  of  the  plan  and  agreement.  'The  benefits  which  have 
accrued  from  the  co-operation  are  very  apparent ;  the  objects  of  such  exhi- 
bitions are  identical  in  each  society,  and  the  limitation  of  one  exhibition  to 
each  city  once  in  three  years  keeps  fresh  and  increases  the  interest  taken  in 
them  by  the  public  and  by  contributors. 

The  three  societies  now  so  fully  understand  and  agree  upon  the  general 
object  of  the  exliibitions,  it  may  be  well  before  entering  upon  another  three 
years'  series  for  each  society  to  consider  whether  the  juan  adopted  shall  be 
continued  in  its  present  shape  of  joint  exhibitions  or  whether  they  would 
prefer  to  conduct  future  exhibitions  each  under  its  own  rules,  confining  th« 
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tff^ammi  sfanply  to  IialiUiig  the  exhibitjoas  aBnnalljr  in  rotation  in  one  of  th« 
Xw  dUm  oadw  the  ooatrol  of  the  local  arganiaUioii.  If  continueil  as  a  joint 
aiiaiMfMnt  it  wooM  leein  desirable  that  a  medal  be  adopteii  for  dlstribatiou 
at  future  eihibitioss  in  place  of  lUplaoMa.  A  meilal  la  the  time-bonoared 
token  for  avud  in  racognnion  of  hign  merit.  It  li  recomised  aa  mch  in  all 
courtriei,  and  eonwya  aa  idea  of  nhia  and  difpiitr  which  a  mere  written 
Aatmmmi  or  inrtnmeot  en  Mvar  MiaaL 

'®«^'  5Z!^-.?"Si^.  n  \c<mmiUee  «  Joint 

The  Tiwmiiai'i  report  ilMnrad  a  hakmo*  to  )«  placed  to  the  cr«dit  of  the 
Society  orer  ami  abore  all  <  nwi— ■  OB  Mcoant  of  the  exhibition  of  about 
twnrty-Av*  thowamd  doUart.  _ 

VERKHf  ZUR  FORDERCNG  DBR  PHOTOORAPHIK  IN  BERUN. 

.1 1  \»  7,  ~I>r.  Vogel  in  the  diair. 

The  dctcmiinatioo  of  the  Amorhttwi  Bdgc  de  U  Photographie  to  take  part 
in  the  ooaiag  JafailM  Krhihttiwi  of  Phata|m>i>7  *<  Berlin  wa*  ooounanieated 
to  the  maatiM,  tha  uaaaeaBat  hriiK  raaaired  with  appUuw. 

The  new  f^cot  devdoper,  "BkoooM,*  whirh  it  a|>p«are<l  had  prerioasly 
Uf^  iihIIImiiI  aai  tMtad  bjr  Dr.  V«^  then  beeau"  the  nilyect  of  di<> 


H«r  Srou.  ohawred  that  ha  hwl  abawly  made  aoma  renr  aaUabctoiy  ex- 
pcriaamta  with  it,  aapacially  ia  tha  caaa  o(  iaataotanaoaa  work,  obtaining  very 
pomtfhl  Mprtbca  i>  arerj' eaaa.  .... 

Bar  Vono,  Jaa.,  niimkail  that  thia  daraloper  permiti  a  oooaidcnbie  re- 
dacttaaartiMnMoraxpeeai«,aad  that  caata  in  which,  hydroqaiaoaa  being 
aaflqad,  an  axpoMoa  of  thiaa  aenwda  waa  unxmamry.  Riinind  oa  employins 
iftiMM^ii  an  expoana  of  only  ooa  aaeoad:  that  though  platea  that  dcva]oiie<l 
wan  aad  laatdlr  iriakt  ha  too  thla,  jat  aftar  latinMryine  they  ooold  ba  made 
aaatt  Tk* ipMlMr  dfcl  aot  laplsgr a  pnMmhatfy  Utb,  which  Barr  StoU  m 
atroniflT  m-omaiaDda. 

<tatad  that  ha  had  amda  am  of  the  pmoihad  ainm  bath,  bnt 


wl. 
th. 


li   .'• 


iiaiia  the  plat«a  look  exactly  ai  if  thry  fuul  lone  moaldy,  an  effect 
i>>atnl  to  the  ptadpilatioa  of  alnmioa.    He,  moreover,  regardeil 
»•  »«L  . '     _ 

:.  Jan.,  eoolrawl  tha  ahvn  atatementji,  aililinjr,  bowerer,  that 
I'   it  wpaM  appar,  ia  a  wapthaWn-daoaatfa*  aaityatad  by  Dr. 
iaaaaaea 


"1  w  iltaaarfiK*. 
'U,  OB  tha  contrary,  waa  of  ofiaioa  that  the  platea  dercloped  rapidly 


Witti  'X-t- 
U.  U-  ...lit. 

ll.-rr 
right  tljriMi/t). 

TKtoiir  Dr.  TooB.  aBaoaaead  Art  tha  iViodM  reonai  of  tha  Kri««  Aea- 
da«la  had  bara  obtaiaad  for  tha  aaa  of  tka  awaii^  axUhitioo.  Tha  apaaker 
pataMaat  that  tha  reoBHiaqaaatteoAnrfaaaM  MOO  aifaara  Int  of  weU- 
U^ad  waUearbcr. 

am  V««*l,  iaa.,  exhiUted  a  a«v  mataUie  camos  by  Oertel  in  AagahuiK, 

tha  "  lavladbta."    Tha  — i—  k  qaaatioa  ia  compcaad  catiraly  of 


ka  www  k  qaaatioa  ia  coaunaad 
BMtalt  Bad  (Uda  ap  Uka  a  peakafrWk.    It  may  ba  amplayad  like 
Aaaehati-a  lami—  far  nkotayapMt  otjaata  at  high  davatiuBa,  aa  it  can  be 
giirrti  »  «hW  woeamaat  ay  ■■««  of  a  jciat  attachad  to  tha  ataB«t 

Ucrr  AaaehaU  (Um^  axhOitad  Maa  iaiUutaneow  pbotoaaplia  of  tha  re- 
tmHwmmmnm  Bar  AMibata  oMaMi  ftaa  a  canian.  which  aoahiea Um 
ta  Mtow  tha  aaaMMBli  af  Ika  tmn  a4  jnaaata  hb  OaU  of  Tiavbatag 
illatiaKal  Iqr  aaaaaa  ia  tka  IwaaiaiiaiL  vIMfc  oftaa  oeeaia  to  phato^ph«i 
OB  feat,  eaa  of  whan  appaariag  m  tha  faagiuund  of  oaa  of  IJcrr  AMChttli'a 
Itetarsi  occaakood  a  CMil  dMiof  aBa«aBMt. 

Tha  haat  caaaad  tha  ■!»«>■■  to  adiOBn  eariy,  bat  auat  of  tha  miMhiri  r--- 
aaHad  la  a  aakhUwilMgwCa,  whawtha  ftaik  air  aad  aaiuUa  ••  BWterial>  ' 
eortribatad  telka  " daTaCyaMf  «f  awtoMlllj.  althoa^  tha  Ihioid  wployad 
waa  a«f  "aUuMMfn." 

» 

Corrr<E{ponDrence. 

jr  OiiTf  ««<n>t  dbeaU  aaair  •fMi  aa  letk  <Um  V  "^  tV- 

FHOTOOBAFHT  Df  THE  ABOESTINE  BEPl'BUC. 

To  tk*  Ksnoa. 

an.— "BaaoM  Ayraa,"  in  a  baok  mate  (Uarefa  23)  ol  tb«  Jotskull, 

ilwIiM  iafomatian  oooeanuag  tha  Anwitliia  B^oblie,  iu  elimata.  and 

tha  yewftilitiaa  ol  ohtaiaiBg  awplp/— it  aa  artiat.  tatoacbtr,  Ac.    The 

ritawa  it  rtgj  flna  aad  tha  viatafi  mild,  hat  tha  pratpccU  of  obtotning 

miibjliwut  aia  Dot  ao  aatialaotoij,  and  I  for  my  part  ahonUl  not  adriae 

Urn  lo  aoBM  OQt  h«i«  on  ■■  apae,"  aa  tha  BaTcr  I'late  i«  overran  with 

fhattnaiihiia.  and  tiio  mffty  ia  lar  ia  iieaia  of  Iba  damand.    Wa  bar* 

aaf  aaooBt  of  appttaaMowa  (or  anploynant  both  Itara  and  in  Boenoa 

Ayna.  aad  I  laal  ««lain  that  tha  mtiaritf  bara  to  taka  up  toma  other 

ponait  or  laava  ttia  oonrtijr.  Thm  awiniwanaa  oomitriaa  and  are  going 

abaadiifidlgr;  Iba  JiiilgraMoa  ii  wathlng annrmwu. ooniiating mainly 

of  ItaKaaa  wd  Spaniard*,  who  are  at  ooet  drafted  into  the  "  eampa  "  to 

taka  op  load  in  Iba  aoioiiiaa,  or  work  on  the  ■*  aataneiaa  "  or  cattle  tarma. 

Tba  lazmy  aad  waaltb  of  the  Biver  Plata  ia  conoeDtralad  in  If  oole  Video. 

•  Ayiia,  Boaario  de  Santa  F^,  and  Cordora,  and  tbaaa  dtiea  are 

profidad  vith  aB  that  vealtb  ean  beatow.    Ontaida  theaa  are 

lae  traeti  ol  "  eaap,"  asfarid  «itb  cattle  (arma,  with  bare  and 

Ikaatba  nnelaaa  o(  a  (atoia  tity,  b«t  where. /br  tkeprttmt,  "Boenoa 

Ayiea  "— aboald  ba  depend  on  letooriiing  alone— would  rare  badly.— I  am, 

yom,  Ac.,  J.  Frrz-PiTUCK,  Uanager. 

CaM  (a  BmKM  Jfn$,  136,  C<^l«  ftorUm,  MmM  VUto,  lU^  U,  16W.  ' 


A  COBBECTION. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — May  we  oak  yon  to  allow  ns  to  contradict,  in  the  moat  unqualified 

manner,  tho  rumour  wbicli  is  being  so  industriously  circulated  (for  what 

object  we  do  not  venture  to  say),  and  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  copy  of 

letter  we  annex? — We  are,  yours,  Ac, 

The  BBrrAs.siA  Works  Compaxt. 
Tlie  Britannia  Works  Company,  Il/ord,  London,  K.,  July  1,  1889. 

[Copy.] 
Thk  Bbitaxsia  Wobks  Compaxt. 

IK-nr  Sirs, — Will  yon  kindly  inform  me  if  you  have  decide  1  not  to  make 
nny  more  Ilford  J  plates,  onlinary  rapidity,  as  I  have  heard  to  that  etTect  '. 
Yonr  reply  hy  return  will  oblige. — Yours  truly,  F.  D.  F.  Newman. 

Itii'jiilh,   M'tsthuume  ArtniK,  Hull,  June  28,  1889. 


PLATINU.M  TONING  BATH. 
To  Ote  EoiTJB. 
Sib, — In  the  laat  number  of  The  British  Joubnai.  of  Photoorapht, 
nndcr  "Foreign  Kotea and  News,"  yon  have  given  my  formula  of  a  platinum 
toning  bath  for  aritlo  paper,  and  not  platinum  paper  as  stated  by  you. 
Please  to  correct. — I  am,  youia,  *c.,  Alkred  Stieglitz. 

Berlin,  June  29,  1889. 
[Hy  the  publication  of  this  letter  rre  make  the  correction  desired. 

THE  EIKOXOGEN  DEVELOPER. 

*  To  the  EcrroB. 

Sia, — Referring  to   a    paragraph  that    appeared   in    yonr   e3teemc<f 
JouBXAL,  relating  to  Dr.  Andresen's  new  developer,  elkonogen,  we  arc 

Sleaaed  to  inform  you  that  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the  intro- 
action  of  this  important  novelty  into  this  couutry,  and  shall  be  prepared 
to  Kipply  aame  in  a  few  days. — We  are,  yours,  d'o. ,  Marion  &  Co, 


A  CORRECTED  FORMULA. 
To  the  EoiToiu 
Sir, — In  Thb  Bkihsd  JorBXAi.  I'lioTojUAi-nic  Almanac  I  find  what 
think  ia  an  error  in  the  developing  formula  tor  W.  &  W.'s  plates — 
250  minima  ammonia  to  the  ounce.     Should  it  not  be  2-50  minims? 
Not  a  great  differanee  in  writing  or  printing,  bnt  bow  about  the  develop- 
ing?— I  am,  yonrs,  *c.,  T.  Moblet  Brook. 
Il'if  AiR>7ton,  Hanehetttr,  June  88, 1889. 
[Certainly  ;  it  ouKht  to  bsTc  been  2-/>0.— En.] 


Srrf)ange  <ttolumn. 


.*  So  ehiirge  it  mad*  fbrimmUnf  Xaehimtgit  ^  Appartttiu  in  this  column  ,- 
tmt  none  wUHtimmrUiwnUu  lit  artieU*oantedi»d^nitdy  stated.  Those 
vIkotpeei/lytKtir  rtguirtmtHlt at  " anything uttful"  mil Ihtrtfore understand 
the  rtatou  oj  tkeir  aea  Ofptaranet. 


lix  10  harabhar  for  wateh,  aaairie  lantom,  or  half-plabt  camera  and 
«orkv-^iddi«a<,  If ooaa,  c/o  Xr.  F.  Bilton,  PbotoKrnpbcr,  Tibshelf, 


I  wiU 

]*a*  far 

Dafbyibira. 
Wasted,  half  jalate  BOctaU*  eaaera.  parallel  hellowi,  bitcka,  stAod,  and  rapid  rccti- 

Uaav  laoa  (llfitiiaw  oaly),  tn  txebaage  for  Iron  foot-lathe,  three-feet  idancd  bed, 

twoJbat  driver,  foor  ipaMe  i  (eleeeopa,  tfarte  drawi,  O.O.  one  and  a  half  inch  clear. 

Saa  d(6alHoai    aad  qaattar-phite  iBpid  rectilinear  lon>.     Urgent.— Addrei*. 

OajJfaaa,  Fhotovfapba',  Bothrrham. 


Wi  hare  reoeived  from  Mr.  W.  Chamben  a  catalogue  of  photographic  lenses 
and  appaiBtaa,  fkom  which  we  ticrceire  that  this  gentleman,  well  known  in 
London  cirelea,  baa  commeoce<I  bimineja  iu  Featherstone-bnildingN,  in  the 
to  long  occupied  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ross. 


Mmbbs.  Pxbkk."*,  Sox,  &  IJavmixt  send  ns  a  letter  thev  havelreceivetl  from 
Dr.  FHdtiof  Nansan,  of  Chriitiauia,  who  says  :  "  Ilaviiig  lately  returned  from 
Oreenland  after  my  eipolition  Inst  year  across  tho  inland  ice,  I  hare  great 
pleasure  in  now  informing  you  that  the  instniments  supplied  by  yon  for  the 
expe<lition,  namely,  the  three  aneroids  and  the  pocket  sextant,  have  been  proved 
to  my  ent^  satisfaction.  Time  not  allowing  the  aneroids  to  be  verified  at  the 
Kew  Obecrvatory  as  intended,  1  liad  this  done  at  the  Meteorological  Institute 
hen  with  the  moat  aatfaifaetory  resnlta  as  to  their  correctness,  and  although 
the  neoeaauily  seven  naage  and  teats  to  which  from  the  rather  unexpected 
high  altitude  of  upward*  ot  9000  feet  reached,  and  the  great  change  of  tempera- 
ture, varying  &t>m  x56  to  -;  M  Th.  iu  the  day  and  night,  they  were  exposed, 
yet  they  worketl  admirably  together,  and  on  again  reaching  the  sea  level  they 
differe.1  bnt  very  sligbUy.  The  pocket  sextant  also,  the  only  instrument  we 
hail  for  fixing  our  latitudinal  position,  proved  invaluable  to  us  and  juatitied 
folly  the  excellent  woriunauship  and  finish." 
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Slnstoers  to  eontvpontimtfi. 


%•  Ctmwwifrnhmf  ttUUing  to  AdveriitmenU  and  gerural  butinest  afairt 
t  U  addnued  to  "  H.  Obuziwooo  ft  Co.  , "  2,  rorkstreel,  Covml  Garden, 

.  W.C. 

AU  mmtUn  /or  the  Uxt  portion  qf  tMt  JonBKAL,  ineluding  queria  far 

•'Annun"  amd  " Sxdumgtt,"  mvM  U  addrated  to  "Thk  Editor," 

2,  Torl>ttr«tt,  CotaU  Oardtn,  London,  W.C.    InaUmtion  to  this  ensures 

dtUtf.    Ko  notice  taken  of  eomimimaeatUmt  tuden  ruoM  and  address  of 

wriltr  an  given.  

^UWOL  (Borerley).— Na  1  on  yonr  lUt  is  trustworthy  in  the  highest  degree. 
F.  P.— Thanks  for  your  letter;  but  now  that  the  "sweating"  question  has 

Upned  Into  a  sUte  of  quiescence,  don't  you  thinli  it  had  better  be  allowed  to 

rmain  soT 
X  Y.  Z.— The  reason  so  little  subject  is  included  in  the  picture  is  that  it  was 

taken  with  a  lens  of  too  long  focus.      In  tiking  interiors  a  wide-angle  leus, 

for  most  subjects,  is  inipeiative. 
K.  PHtturs.— Negatives  develoned  with  hydroquinone  resemble  verv  much 

thorn  dardoped  with  irtin.     Both  partake  more  of  the  wet-plate  character 

than  do  those  develojied  with  pyrogalUc  acid. 
W.  A.  Habland.— If  you  let  the  products  of  burning  gas  into  your  drying 

box  thera  is  little  wonder  that  the  plates  are  foggy.     If  gas  is  used  at  all, 

the  f^unes  from  it  must  not  be  ]>ermitted  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plates. 
B.  S.  A.— About  the  best  thing  you  can  use  for  the  ironwork  of  the  studio  is 

the  Brunswick  black  of  the  oilshops.    It  will,  however,  scarcely  answer  for 
.   the  curtain  rods,  as  the  rings  will  not  run  iVeely  on  the  varnish ;  for  these 

there  is  nothing  better  than  blacklead. 
Thos.  J.  FosTBR.— The  work  that  will  probably  answer  your  purpose  best  is 

Fresenins's  Chemiail  Anali/sis,  publislied  by  Messrs.  Churchill  &  Co.,  New 

Burlington-fttreet     There  are  two  volumes— <^«<(/ito<in;  and  Quantitative. 

They  may,  however,  be  had  separately. 
Verax. — Ivorine  may  be  obtained  at  most  fancy  stationers  in  small  sizes,  but 

If  you  require  it  in  large  sheets  you  will  doubtless  have  to  go  to  the  wholesale 

houses  for  it.    There  is  no  novelty  in  its  use  in  photography.     We  have 

alluded  to  the  subject  many  times  during  past  years. 

A.  Wiux)3C. — You  will  be  permitted  to  take  photographs  in  the  Paris  Kxhibition 
nnder  certain  restrictions.  A  charge  0^  If  we  remember  rightly,  twenty 
francs  a  day  is  made  for  the  privilege.  The  same  conditions,  of  course,  apply 
to  detective  cameras.  Using  these  surreptitiously  entails  a  forfeiture  of  the 
apparatus  and  a  fine  of,  we  think,  four  hundred  francs. 

J.  C.  (Sonthport)  writes:  "In  your  leading  article  on  pyrogallic  and  hydro- 
qoinone  development  you  state  pyro  to  he  practically  unusable  with  caustic 
Mkalliw  except  ammonia.  I  wrote  some  time  ago  that  with  the  addition  of 
•qnal  quantities  of  sal-ammoniac  and  caustic  potash  as  good  results  could  be 
got.  I  might  be  wrong.  I  enclose  negative  (Thomas's)  developed  with  two 
grains  of  caustic  potash,  two  grains  of  sal-ammoniac,  one  grain  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  two  grains  of  dry  pyro.  Please  give  me  your  opinion." — The 
negative  is  excellent. 

R  8.  writes :  "  I  wish  to  orthochromatise  some  plates  with  erythrosine, 
according  to  the  formula  given  in  one  of  the  German  journals.  Will  it  do, 
after  the  plates  have  been  treated,  to  rear  them  up  on  the  dark  room  shelves 
and  allow  them  to  dry  spontaneously  ?  or  must  they  be  dried  in  a  properly 
constructed  drjing  box  ?  Tlie  dark  room  is  so  arranged  tliat  it  can  be  made 
perfectly  diu-k." — Tlic  plates  may  be  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  At  this 
time  of  year,  if  the  plates  are  treated  overnight,  they  will  generally  be  diy 
and  ready  for  use  by  the  following  morning,  unless  the  room  is  an  unusually 
damp  one. 

Bsx.— As  some  papers  yon  have  experimented  with  work  well  with  the  hydro- 
quinone and  others  do  not,  it  is  clear  that  this  agent  does  not  suit  all  paper 
—that  is,  without  modification.  Most  of  the  commercial  bromide  papers  have 
hitherto  been  prepared  specially  with  a  view  to  iron  development.  These 
capers  being  now  in  the  market,  it  rests  with  workers  to  adapt  other  deve- 
loping agfsaii  to  suit  them  if  they  relinquish  those  for  which  the  paper  is 
intended,  at  least  until  an  article  specially  prepared  for  hydroquinone  de- 
velopment Is  put  into  the  market.  Our  experience  is  that  hydroquinone  may 
be  adapted  to  all  papers  that  we  have  tried,  with  suitable  modifications. 

F.  a  (Bordeaux)  says:  "1.  I  would  like  to  have  the  address  of  the  makers  of 
the  freezmg  machine,  'Arktos,'  mentioned  in  No.  1517  of  your  Journal.— 
2.  Could  you  let  me  know  if  emulsion  makers  use  silver  recipients  or  silvered 
copper  for  boiling  the  emulsion,  for  I  am  afraid  any  metallic  recipients  in 
boiling  would  metallise  a  part  of  the  silver  bromide .«— 3.  If  metallic  recipients 
cannot !«  used,  could  you  give  me  the  address  where  I  could  find  large  por- 
ralain  recipients  for  boiling  emulsion?"—!.  E.  M.  Perkins  &  Son,  Seaford- 
Btreet,  King's  Cross,  London.— 2  and  3.  Better  use  porcelain  vessels  for  this 
purpose,  although  we  know  of  both  silvered  brass  and  solid  silver  beine 
employed.  " 

NiHO  says  :  "  I  have  been  troubled  of  late  with  curious  smears  on  my 
negatives  for  which  I  could  not  account,  and  on  sending  a  few  negatives  to 
tne  maker  of  the  plates  the  reply  was  that  the  marks  were  due  to  the  develop- 
ments, but  no  means  of  avoiding  them  was  suggested.  The  other  day 
curiosity  led  me  to  take  a  plate  out  into  the  light  for  examination,  and  I  found 
marks  uiion  it  just  as  if  a  snail  had  crawled  over  the  film,  and  these  marks 
corresponded  with  the  smeary  stains  when  the  negative  is  developed.  I  send 
you  a  couple  of  unexposed  plates  and  a  negative  for  your  inspection."— The 
marks  are  clearly  in  the  film  and  are  not  due  to  the  development.  The  plates 
are  defective,  of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 


S.  %.  Bbucb  writes :  "  I  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  a  lot  of  photo- 
grajihic  apparatus  and  chemicals  and  aniougst  the  latter  there  is  a  Ixittle 
laljelle<l  '  nitrate  of  silver  (fustil).'  It  is  in  irregular-shaped  lumps,  and  is  of 
a  slaty  blue  colour  on  the  outside.  But  the  lumps  when  brokeu  are  white, 
and  show  a  crystalline  fracture.  The  things  belonged  to  an  uncle  of  mine, 
and  must  be  fully  twenty-flvo  years  old.  Can  tliis  nitrate  of  silver  be 
utilised  in  photogr.iphy — if  so,  Ijow  ?" — The  silver  can  be  used  for  any 
purpose  for  which  nitrate  of  silver  is  required,  such  as  for  sensitising  juaper. 
It  has  not  deteriorated  by  keeping.  If  it  be  used  for  the  purpose  suggested, 
the  solution  should  be  made  sliglitly  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

Interior. — For  photographing  the  interior  of  the  shop,  you  had  better  employ 
a  wide-angle  lens.  The  exposure  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  light ;  but 
this  you  will  be  al>le  to  judge  of  wlien  you  see  the  image  on  the  focussing 
screen.  Tlie  use  of  an  extending  front  to  a  camera  is  to  permit  a  lens  of  long 
focus  to  be  employed.  The  size  of  the  image  is  not  influenced  by  the  lengtn 
or  otherwise  of  the  camera,  but  tlie  focus  of  the  lens.  The  less  light  there  is 
between  the  lens  and  the  object  the  better.  Instead  of  hiring  apparatus 
stiecially  to  take  a  single  picture  of  a  kind  you  are  not  familiar  with,  would 
it  not  answer  your  purpose  better  to  get  some  professional  ])hotograi)her  in 
your  neighbourhood  to  do  the  work  for  you  ?  It  would  probably  be  cheaper 
in  the  end. 

A.  COLUNS  (New  South  Wales). — 1.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  en- 
largements made  in  this  country  at  the  ]iresent  time  are  on  bromide  paper. 
As  a  rule  (except  for  the  very  cheapest  work)  they  are  more  or  less  higlily 
finished  in  monochrome  or  in  colours.  Tlie  surface  of  the  rough  paper  is 
admirably  adapted  for  working  in  pastel  or  crayon.  Some  of  the  best  bouses 
here  are  working  bromide  paper  almost  e.vclusiveiy  for  their  enlargements. — 
2.  The  wet  collodion  process  is  rarely  used  now  except  for  copying,  and  then 
chieMy  for  photo-niechanical  purposes. — 3.  Detective  cameras  vary  in  price, 
from  'II.  10s.  upwards. — 4.  A  large  proportion  of  the  liighest  class  work  is 
printed  by  the  platiuotype  process,  Init  albumenised  paper  still  rules  supreme. 
Thanks  for  the  pictures ;  they  are  charming  views  and  well  selected. 

Puzzled  wiites  as  follows :  "  I  have  been  trying  the  quiuol  developer 
(Thomas's  formula)  on  Ilford  plates  and  Morgan  k  Kidd's  bromide  paper, 
but  fail  with  botli.  The  plates  develop  well  enough  at  first,  but  when 
detail  is  well  out  they  veil  over,  and  after  fixation,  looking  at  the  back,  seem 
an  opalescent  blue,  particularly  in  tlie  parts  of  the  picture  where  the  deposit 
is  thinnest.  On  the  film  side  there  appears  a  metallic  lustre,  particularly 
round  the  edges.  This  last  seems  a  yellow  stain  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light.  The  paper  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  comes  out  covered  with  .spots, 
as  if  sprinkled  with  black  pepper.  I  have  tried  varying  the  proportions  of 
the  solutions,  also  diluting  with  water,  but  with  no  better  success.'  — Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  who  have  expermiented  in  this  direction  will  give  their 
experience. 

Bromdok  writes  ;  "  Can  you  suggest  to  me  any  restrainer  to  prevent  coUodio- 
bromide  fogging  under  the  developer  ?  Some  years  ago  I  was  quite  success- 
ful in  developing  enlargements  on  paper,  &c. ,  coated  with  collodio-broinide. 
Recently  I  am  quite  unable  to  do  so  without  their  fogging,  even  where 
the  paper  is  covered  with  a  mask.  I  can  succeed  when  a  print  is  made  direct 
in  the  printing  frame,  but  when  I  make  an  enlargement  the  whole  fogs. 
When  I  was  successful  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  not  possible  to  go  wrong ;  but 
■with  whatever  care  I  use  I  cannot  go  right.  With  gelatino-bromide  I  cannot 
fail— all  is  so  easy.  If  you  can  suggest  any  means  of  preventing  it  I  shall 
be  much  obliged." — There  is  no  better  restrainer  than  a  bromide.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  direct  printing,  we 
should  have  suspected  the  emulsion  was  at  fault.  As  it  is  we  suspect  that 
the  paper  gets  fogged  by  light  during  the  exposure  in  the  enlarging,  or  during 
the  handling  of  the  paper. 


Photographic  Club. — ^The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  July  10,  1889,  will  be  on  Photogr(iphing  Lightning.  Saturday  outing  at 
Loughton. 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  instant,  Mr.  Thomas  Scotton,  of  Derby,  will  read  a 
paper  and  demonstrate  the  working  of  the  ferro-prussiate  and  cognate  methods 
of  iron  printing  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photograi)hic  Association. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — The  outing  of  this  Society  for 
Saturday  (to-morrow)  will  be  at  Loughton.  Tlie  members  will  meet  there  at 
three  p.m.,  a  convenient  train  for  this  purpose  leaving  Liverpool-street  Station 
at  eight  minutes  past  two. 

Proposed  Society  for  Richmond. — It  is  proposed  to  organize  an  amateur 
photographic  club  in  Richmond,  Surrey.  All  those  in  that  district  favourable 
to  such  a  movement  should  lose  no  time  in  communicating  with  Mr.  Horace  S, 
Hopkins,  Railway  Hotel,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
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SHEATHS  FOR  DRY  PL.\TES. 
It  appears  u  if  the  quectioa  of  metallio  backings,  holders,  or 
sheaths  in  which  to  hold  sensitire  plates  or  films  were  likely 
to  become  a  somewhat  burning  one.  By  a  sheath  (the  word  is, 
we  believe,  the  invention,  in  this  application,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Samuels)  is  meant  a  piece  of  thin  metal  with  tumed^tver  edges, 
BO  as  to  hold  a  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  no  light,  if  it  were 
exixiscd  in  the  camera  with  another  sensitive  plitte  immediately 
behind  it,  would  be  transmitted  through  the  film  to  the  detri- 
Ur  'lind.     It  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  plate 

01  r  rigid  opmiue  substance  placed  lM>hiud  a  sensi- 

tive plate,  and  having  overlapping  edges  to  retain  the  plate  in 
its  place. 

For  this  very  simple  contrivanee  lereral  patents  have  been 
obtainc<l  or  applied  for.  The  first  of  which  wc  are  aware  was 
that  c^  Mr.  T.  Edward  Merritt,  who,  on  August  1,  18.'54, 
obtained  a  patent  (No.  1696)  for  seTcrul  improvements  in 
photographic  apparatus  and  means  of  taking  photographs  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  whose  specification  was  incIud(Kl  the 
identical  iiheath  which  forms  such  a  )M>ne  of  contention  at  the 
present  time.  We  say  "  identical,"  for  Merritt's  sheath  is  both 
deacrilxxl  ni\<\  drawn  with  so  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  if 
the  s]iecificati<iii  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  workman  for 
the  purpoKc  of  baring  one  made  as  there  described,  the  resulting 
pieco  of  Workmanship  would  be  the  modem  sheath. 

Till'  object  of  this  sheath,  as  described  by  Mr.  Merritt,  is  the 
i>  'lionised  plate  of  glMS,  or  a  sensitive  sheet  of 

{'  .  )>y  being  attached  to  a  giaa  plate,  and,  like  the 

sheath  of  the  present  time,  it  is  described  as  "  a  small  frame  of 
tin  or  other  suitable  material,'  to  be  employed  in  connexion 
with  a  camera  mentioned  in  his  specification,  and  in  which  was 
"a  dark  chamber  or  box  capsble  of  c<t  ired 

number  of  prepared  papers  or  gUsMt."  uis" 

this  frame  or  tAeatA  forma  a  special  feature  in  these  words  : 
"S  <  ond,  the  coostniction  of  a  fhime  for  holding  collodionised 
giasM^s  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  dcscril)i.-<l."  This  was  in 
-1  times,  when  as  yet  ths  eensitive  sur&oes  were 
albumen,  or  piqier. 
iNT  down,  and  twenty-nine  yean  after  the  previous  patent, 
Thomas  Samuels  obtained  a  patent  (No.  x'43,  Feb.  l.^i, 
'•  1  for  a  camera  with  which  was  also  connected  a  sheath  for 
aij;  !><ri^itive  plates,  and  the  ninth  claim  of  which  reads  : — 
"The  r.,[i,i,in,,tion  with  a  photographic  plote  or  film  of  a  pro- 
tctiv.  ihiiitli  .r  enrelope,  oonatnietad  sulietantially  ns  shown 
!  r>r  the  pnrpoM  afeitM."  Ami  in  the  body  of 
wc  read: — "My  invention  further  comprises 
.  :<heath  for  each  plate,  by  means  whereof  the 
eontnct  of  the  plate  or  films  with  one  anotlxr  when  preposited 
in  my  li'  tier,  and  especially  when  tnmsftrrin^'  or  packing  them 
sway  aft.  r  oxpoaore,  is  avoided,  and  the  li;.'lit  is  prevented  in 
passing  through  a  plate,  when  under  exposure,  to  those  behind 
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it"  The  drawing  which  illustrates  this  sheath  is  substantially 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Merritt 

Still  later  we  have  two  applications  for  patents  for  film 
carriers  by  Mr.  Tumbull,  of  Edinburjrh,  and  Mr.  Bolton,  of 
London.  But  into  these  we  are  indisposed  to  enter  more  fully 
at  present  than  we  have  done  by  way  of  append  to  Mr.  Turn- 
bull's  letter  in  our  correspondence  in  this  number,  because,  the 
specifications  of  these  gentlemen  not  having  been  yet  completed, 
we  are  somewhat  in  ignorance  as  to  what  their  claims  really 
are.  But  so  far  as  concerns  what  we  may  here  term  the  single 
sheath,  Merritt's  patent,  which  lias  now  expired,  may  possibly 
canse  such  patents  for  a  similar  piece  of  appanittts  for  holding 
sensitive  plates  to  rest  upon  an  insecure  foundation.  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  sensitive  plates  of  over  thirty  years 
ago  and  those  now  in  daily  use?  One  was  collodion  while  the 
other  is  gelatine.  Supposing  that  litigation  were  to  arise  out 
of  this,  would  a  judge  in  Chancery  be  likely  to  recognise  this 
distioction  t  Or,  to  put  the  matter  on  a  different  footing,  sup- 
pose another  piece  of  apparatus — a  lens,  for  example  — had 
been  patented  and  fully  described  thirty  years  ago,  would 
a  very  recent  patent  for  the  same  lens  be  good  on  the  alleged 
grounds  that  the  former  was  used  for  taking  negatives  by  col- 
lodion, whereas  the  latter  was  intended  for  gelatine  negatives  1 
We  scarcely  think  so.  Then  why  should  there  be  a  like  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  matter  of  sheaths  t 

We  well  remember  when  Cook's  patent  camera  was  brought 
ont  that  wc  experimented  much  with  it  during  1869-70  (for 
particulars  see  this  Jolrxal  of  those  dates).  Dry  collodion 
plates  were  employed,  friction  between  the  plates  being  pre- 
vented by  a  rather  thick  paper  edging  on  two  sides  of  tlieir 
faces,  while  the  light  was  prevented  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  by  on  opaque  backing,  which  was  sometimes  composed 
of  black  paper,  and  in  our  own  case  more  frequently  by 
applying  a  non-actinic  varnish  of  .Spanish  brown  and  gum 
water  to  the  back.  This  we  eventually  found  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  supplanted  it  by  a  thin  metallic  backing  with 
turned-over  edges.  While  this  was  an  improvement,  we  looked 
upon  it  OS  such  a  trumpery  matter  as  scarcely  to  merit  any 
public  notice ;  and  yet  one  of  the  modem  patentees  could, 
were  he  so  disposed,  debar  us  the  use  of  it,  did  not  Menitt's 
patent  intervene  and  stop  such  proceedings. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  as  many  inventions,  and  even 
patents,  as  possible  ;  but  let  us  not  quite  forget  those  of  such 
OS  have  gone  before. 


DENSITY  WITH  HYDROQUINONE. 
OcR*  article  a  fortnight  ago  on  the  comparison  of  pyro  and 
hydroquinone  as  developing  agents  has  elicited  more  than  one 
inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining   with   the  latter  a 
degree  of  density  under  similar  conditions  equal  to  that  pro- 
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duoed  by  pyro ;  while  one  correspondent  in  set  terms  condemus 
bjdnxiuiuone  as  incapable  of  rendering  certain  subjects  with 
the  vigour  needful  for  special  puqwses,  such  as  photo-mechanical 
work. 

The  doubte,  no  leas  than  the  definite  statement  last  alluded 
to,  are  equally  surprising  to  us,  for  we  have  always  found,  and 
have  on  other  occasions  stated,  that,  if  anything,  the  tendency 
with  hydroquinone  is  in  the  direction  of  over  density.  In  the 
article  of  the  week  before  last,  in  fact,  we  laid  special  stress  on 
the  peculiar  power  possessed,  when  using  the  alkaline  hydrates, 
of  making  provision  for  a  greater  degree  of  density  than 
ordinarily  required;  and  it  is  in  this  immediate  conjunction, 
curiously  enough,  that  two  at  least  of  our  correspondents  scent 
the  danger  of  feeble  images.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
th*t  some  serious  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  precise 
conditions  necessary  for  obtaining  density. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that,  looking  at  the  increased  energy 
of  the  action  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  the  natural  tendency  will  be 
to  produce  thin,  delicate  images  full  of  detail,  and  in  the  case 
of  even  slight  over  exposure,  the  class  of  result  formerly  recog- 
nised colloquially  as  "burnt  up."  To  this  we  can  only  reply, 
that  judging  hydroquinone  upon  the  same  lines  as  pyro,  the 
inference  is,  perhaps,  only  natural ;  but  that  is  just  what 
we  desire  to  impress  upon  our  readers  they  ought  not  to  do. 
The  sooner  they  will  thoroughly  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
two  developers  are  essentially  different  in  their  general  style  of 
behaviour,  no  matter  how  nearly  similar  their  ultimate  effects 
.  may  be,  so  much  the  sooner  will  the  two  find  their  proper 
relative  positions,  and  the  anomalies  and  discrepancies  in 
practice  with  hydroquinone  cease  to  be  heard  of. 

We  long  ago  pointed  out  the  fact  that  hydroquinone  will 
bear  the  addition  without  injurious  effect  of  far  larger  quan- 
tities of  alkali  than  is  the  case  with  pyro.  We  have  also 
described  the  difference  in  its  behaviour  in  the  presence  of 
restrainers,  such  as  alkaline,  bromides,  and  such  substances  as 
sodium  sulphite,  which  in  the  case  of  pyro  is  variously  judged 
in  that  capacity.  In  fact  it  is,  we  think,  generally  recognised 
that  such  additions,  though  practically  essential  with  pyro,  are 
not  so  with  the  newer  agent,  though  for  various  reasons  it  may 
be  advisable  to  use  them  in  practice. 

Now  it  is  only  by  the  full  recognition  of  these  facts,  and 
their  practical  application,  that  hydroquinone  can  be  made  to 
yield  results  that  are  at  all  comparable  in  regard  to  quality 
and  general  convenience  with  those  of  pyro,  and  this  is  more 

especially  the  case  in  connexion  with  the  question  in  dispute 

that  of  density. 

Under  normal  conditions,  that  is,  employed  in  "  plain  "  solu- 
tion, or  with  no  further  addition  than  the  alkali,  hydroquinone 
gives  images  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy,  entirely  free,  except 
in  the  case  of  serious  under  exposure,  from  all  fog  or  stain 
such  as  would  be  almost  inevitable  with  pyro.  But  this 
beauty  and  delicacy  are  accompanied  by  a  strong  tendency 
to  thinness  and  poorness  of  deposit ;  in  other  words,  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  density,  which  is  not  materially  affected,  as  in  the 
case  of  pyro,  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  solution  used. 
Used  in  this  manner,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  claimed  in 
favour  of  hydroquinone  is  that  it  works  without  foe. 

By  simultaneously  increasing  the  strength  both  of  hydro- 
quinone and  of  alkali  a  heavier  deposit  is  produced,  but  it  is 
not  of  the  character  that  leads  to  vigour  and  contrast ;  it  is  in 
fact,  density,  not  intensity.  The  increase  of  the  opacity  of 
the  high  lights  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  and  perhaps 
proportionately  greater  effect  of  the  same  kind  in  the  half 


tones  and  finer  gradations,  the  whole  image  being  pervaded 
by  a  sort  of  veil,  not  of  the  nature  of  "fog,"  but  suflScing 
to  give  additional  "  harmony "  to  an  already  too  "  soft " 
picture.  The  ultimate  effect  is,  indeed,  simply  to  lengthen 
the  time  occupied  in  printing,  without  in  the  least  improvino' 
the  character  of  the  result. 

When,  however,  we  use  an  addition  of  bromide,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  a  sulphite,  the  behaviour  of  the  developer 
is  entirely  altered.  The  first  and  most  noticeable  feature  is 
the  greatly  protracted  time  required,  not  only  in  starting,  but 
in  completing  the  image.  This  is  accompanied  by  greater 
clearness  in  the  shadows,  and  the  sum  total  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  production  of  harsh  results. 

To  overcome  these,  recourse  may  be  had  to  one  or  both  of 
two  expedients,  either  of  which  will,  except  under  proper 
conditions,  only  aggravate  the  evil.  To  increase  the  exposure 
or  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  conjunction  with  pyro  develop- 
ment is  usually  tantamount  to  producing  greater  harmony 
and  softness  in  the  resulting  image.  Either  remedy,  however, 
in  the  case  of  hydroquinone,  acts  primarily  in  a  contrary 
direction,  namely,  in  the  production  of  greater  density  and 
contrast,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  the  action  of  the 
restrainer  is  greater  proportionately  on  the  shadows  of  the 
picture  than  on  the  lights  as  compared  with  pyro.  The 
presence  of  bromide  permits  the  use  of  a  far  larger  quantity 
of  alkali  without  fogging  or  veiling  the  half  tints,  and  with 
this  increase  the  density  obtained  is  constantly  augmented, 
so  that  the  general  tendency  is  to  push  forward  the  lights 
without  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  finer  details. 

If  the  development  be  continued  long  enough  to  bring  out 
the  tardy  half  tints,  the  probability  is  that  such  a  degree  of 
opacity  on  the  lights  will  result,  that  the  negative  is  of  little 
use  for  any  but  photo-mechauical  processes,  and  then  not  for 
half-tone  subjects,  as  the  shadows  will  be  too  feeble. 

The  proper  way  to  proceed  for  ordinary  half-tone  negatives 
is  to  keep  down  the  proportions  both  of  alkali  and  restrainer, 
and  to  exercise  patience.  Where  ultra  density  is  required,  as 
for  line  work,  then  both  may  be  increased  almost  ad  libitum, 
and  we  believe  no  method  of  alkaline  development  will  then 
give  greater  opacity. 

So  far  we  have  alluded  to  the  employment  of  the  carbonates. 
If  these  be  replaced  by  the  hydrates,  the  effect  is  certainly  an 
increase  in  the  energy  of  the  solution,  but  it  is  chiefly  confined 
to  its  rapidity  of  action.  The  hydrates,  in  fact,  seem  to  relieve 
hydroquinone  of  a  great  portion  of  its  abnormal  sensitiveness  to 
the  retarding  action  of  restrainers,  and  to  place  it  more  on  an 
equality  with  pyro.  But  the  same  peculiarities  remain,  namely, 
the  capacity  for  using  large  proportions  of  alkali,  and  the  dis- 
proportionate effect  produced  upon  the  lights  and  shadows,  the 
property,  in  fact,  of  giving  increased  density  with  increase  of 
alkali.  By  varying  the  quantity  of  restrainer  this  may  be  so 
varied  as  to  add  to  or  decrease  the  contrast,  and  so  by 
judiciously  ringing  the  changes  any  desired  effect  may  be 
obtained,  and  with  the  same  facility  as  with  pyro,  though  with 
a  far  greater  degree  of  density  than  the  latter. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  PLATE  MAKERS. 
It  is  by  no  means  early  in  the  day  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
plate  makers  which  it  is  matter  for  wonder  that  it  has  never 
before  been  carried  out.  It  is,  simply,  that  every  individual 
plate  should  be  branded.  The  manufacture  of  gelatine  plates 
is  now  a  business  of  commercial  magnitude,  and  that  hundreds 
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of  thoatands  of  pounds'  worth  of  plates  per  annum  should  be 
sent  into  the  market,  in  the  direct  name  of  those  who  produce 
them,  each  make  having  its  own  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
working,  and  that  not  one  of  them  is  branded  or  marked  to 
distinguish  it  from  another,  seems  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  absurditj.  If  the  plates  themselves  poesetsed  pecularities 
of  appearance  that  in  the  dark  room  would  render  recognition 
aasj,  these  remarks  would  be  uncalled  for,  but  thej  do  not ; 
and  few,  if  any,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  if  a  dozen  plates, 
each  one  from  a  different  maker,  were  plnced  unwrapped  in  a 
dark  room,  the  photographer  does  not  exist  who  could  place  the 
maker's  name  on  each  with  no  more  assistance  than  a  mere 
inspection.  It  may  be  said  that  the  users  of  the  plates  could 
mark  them  for  themselves  if  they  rct]nired  anything  of  the  sort ; 
but,  granted  they  could,  there  would  be  no  {lertinence  in  the 
reply,  seeing  that  the  complaint  in  question  is  that  makers 
send  out  unbranded  goods. 

There  is  scarcely  a  photographer,  who  hoisnot  entirely  confined 
his  work  to  a  particular  brand,  who  will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  plan  which  should  enable  him,  no  matter  at  what 
distance  of  time,  to  be  able  at  a  glanoe  to  know  what  particular 
plate  he  is  working  with  when  be  unearths  a  forgotten  boxful ; 
or,  in  etperimental  work,  has  neglected  to  keep  each  kind 
suffieiently  apart. 

The  need  for  branding  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  amateur, 
for  the  [irofesaional  who  has  to  depend  upon  other  hands  than  his 
linn  f'T  filling  his  slides  with  plates,  or  for  putting  aside  for 
development  plates  that  have  been  exposed  and  are  awaiting  the 
bath  of  pyro^allol,  is  in  the  same  category.  How  very  pleasant 
for  a  dozen  (I>iu)>lo  slides  to  be  diarged,  say,  one  half  with  quick 
anl  -  '  with  slow  plates,  and  through  stress  of  weather  or 

otli'  stances  kept  unnsed  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  on  the 

day  they  arc  to  be  used  for  the  )iliotographer-in-chief  to  be  told 
that  his  assistant  has  mislaid  his  memorandum,  and  can't  be 
qnite  sure  whether  the  fint  twelve  or  the  last  are  the  quick  plates 
— he  knows  it  is  one  of  the  two !  Or,  again,  on  another  occasion, 
when  during  press  of  work  two  lots  of  plates  are  put  into  a 
grooved  box  with  a  slip  of  paper  between  to  separate  the  kinds, 
and  the  box  and  its  oontenta  are  forgotten  fur  a  while,  how 
very  pleasant  the  effort  to  try  to  remember  whether  those  to 
the  right  or  those  to  the  left  were  a  particular  kind  wanted  ! 
It  is  useless  to  multiply  examples;  almost  every  photographer 
could  supply  them,  and  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
suffered  frum  the  effects  of  his  plates  being  "mixed,"  and 
maker  A's  plates  nndisoorerable  from  maker  It's,  though  at  the 
time  he  is  possessed  of  a  craze  in  favour  of  A  or  of  B.  Again,  in 
the  anxiety  for  fame  it  is  quite  permissible  to  imagine  that  when 
a  particular  negative  is  in  question,  say  in  competitive  exhibi- 
tions, it  should  be  easy  to  ascertain  unmistakably  by  whom  the 
plate  was  made. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  wo  are  fighting  no 
imaginary  grievance,  it  only  remains  to  point  out  a  remedy. 
The  first  idea  that  would  naturally  occur  would  be  to  mark  or 
scratch,  with  a  diamond  or  otherwise,  some  name  or  device  on 
each  glass  before  or  after  being  coated  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
this  slone  would  be  a  step  in  advance.  But  in  the  dark  room, 
which  in  so  many  instances  are  still  merely  dark  dens,  the 
labour  of  finding,  and  then  of  reading,  the  marks  when  found 
would  rob  the  aasistanoe  of  most  of  its  value.  Still,  assuming 
that  the  back  of  the  glass,  and  not  the  film  itself  is  to  be 
branded,  it  is  obvkms  that  either  paint  or  printed  label  would 
be  far  better.  Paint  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
capable  of  application  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  permanently 


attached,  unless  strong  friction  were  used — spirit  mediums 
might  be  employed,  and  then  the  drying  would  be  so  quick  as 
not  to  interpose  with  the  speedy  storing  of  tlie  plates.  It  is 
true,  labels  might  be  attached  by  means  of  chrome  alum  or 
gelatine  solution,  and  so  be  in  little  danger  of  washing  off,  but 
it  is  probable  that  preference  would  be  given  to  a  "  paintinc  " 
process.  There  woiUd  be  a  greiit  advantage  in  a  label,  inas- 
much as  when  it  was  desired  to,  iis  some  photographers  prefer, 
write  a  memorandum  of  subject  or  exposure  on  each  plate  upon 
removal  from  the  dark  slide,  the  maker's  label  might  be  left 
partially  blank  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  notes  often 
found  so  useful. 

Painted  m:irks  might  be  put  on  by  indiarubber  stamp,  by 
stencilling,  or  by  any  other  process  found  most  easy  and  expe- 
ditious. The  chief  poiut  to  decide  would  be  the  form  the  device 
was  to  assume.  The  methotl  likely  to  find  favour  with  the 
makers  would  be  to  put  their  oivn  names  on ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  best  plan.  What  is  wanted  is  a  sign  that  could  be 
read  at  a  glance  in  the  dimmest  of  lights,  and  this  would  not 
be  the  case  with  a  maker's  name.  Of  course,  a  capital  initial 
letter  might  be  used ;  but  what  would  be  far  better  would  be  a 
scries  of  geometrical  forms,  each  maker  to  announce  his  as 
chosen.  There  might  be  di>imonds,  squares,  triangles,  stars, 
circles,  parallel  lines,  crosses  ;  and  these,  again,  hollow,  solid,  or 
combined.  If  they  were  mode  largo  enough  they  could  receive 
pencil  marks  in  lieu  of  labels  for  notes  or  memoranda  of  exposure. 

The  subject  ought  not  to  need  more  expounding ;  wo  have 
made  a  suggestion  which  we  consider  of  gicat  value.  Let  the 
manufacturers  of  plates  consider  it  and  put  it  into  practice. 
Wc  trust  that  before  another  year  comes  roimd  there  will  not 
be  a  plate  on  sale  which  docs  not  tell  its  own  tale  by  marks  on 
its  back,  "  who  made  it  and  when." 


Tbk  friends  of  that  jwrnilam  emin-.-nt  photographic  amnteur,  Mr. 
Kuctell  Manners  Oonlon,  who  was  at  one  time  so  well  known  ia 
London  circle*,  will  be  pleated  to  leara  that,  having  succeeded  to  an 
old  family  titk>,  he  is  henoefortb  no  longer  Mr.  Gordon  but  Le  Vicomte 
de  Torre  Bella,  a  siof^Urly  mellilluaug  title,  by  the  way.  In  course 
of  a  convernation  with  Le  Vicomte,  who  ia  at  present  in  London,  we 
learn  that,  althoogh  he  keeps  himself  au  couranl  with  photography, 
be  has  practised  it  but  very  little  since  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Madeira,  owing  most  probtblr  to  the  lack  of  suitable  subjects  io  that 
lunny  island.  But  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  French  Exhibition  he  has 
been  so  much  struck  by  the  beauty  and  elBciency  of  some  of  the 
English  cameras  there  displayed  that  the  old  love  haa  asserted  itself 
so  strongly  that  he  will  bo  induced  once  more  to  eater  the  field  he 
had  so  reluctantly  to  give  up  when  called  away  to  superintend  his 
vineyards  in  Madeira. 

PaoBADLY  at  no  period  of  his  life  has  the  Shah  hod  so  many  photo- 
graphs of  himself  taken  as  have  been  secured  during  his  present  visit 
to  Europe,  particularly  during  his  stay  in  this  country,  for  nowhere, 
we  imagine,  u  in«tantan<>out  photo^aphy,  with  detective  cameras,  so  m 
largely  practised  as  in  England.  And  wherever  the  Shah  has  been  H 
there  was  no  dearth  of  detective  cameras.  The  Eastern  potentate 
himself  takes,  or  used  to  take,  a  great  interest  in  photograjiby,  and 
OD  his  previous  visit  to  thi^*  country  amongst  his  tuif.e  was  hu  chief 
photographer.  Whether  this  official  accompanies  him  on  the  present 
occaMon  or  not  we  are  unaware.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  there  is 
not  now  the  same  rush  amongst  photographers  to  obtain  sittings  from 
our  illustrious  visitor  as  there  wiis  on  his  previous  viiit. 


Wk  remember  an  amusing  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  Shah's 
former  vi«it,  which  ezempliBcs  the  freemasonry  that  exists,  or  at 
least  did  exist,  for  we  fear  the  feeling  is  somewhat  dying  out  of  late 
years,  amongst  photographers.    A  number  of  the  Shah's  retinue 
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rUited  a  studio  in  Regent-rtreet,  and  sat  for  portraits  of  a  somewhat 
Unre  sire  After  the  last  sitting  was  made,  and  while  the  negative 
WM  being  developed,  the  interpreter  left  the  studio  to  make  some 
arrangements  in  the  reception  room.  ■NVben  the  photographer  emerged 
from  the  dark  room,  by  signs  and  gestures  an  unmistakable  desire  to 
aee  the  negatives  was  manifested.  The  artist  tried  to  impress  upon 
the  sitters  that  they  could  form  no  opinion  from  the  negatives;  but 
as  he  could  not  speak  Persian  and  they  could  not  understand  English, 
the  explanation,  as  might  be  imagined,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Ultimately  one  of  the  negatives  was  produced,  the  photographer  atill 
retaining  it  in  his  own  hands  for  fear  of  injury,  till  one  of  the  party 
stretched  forth  his  arms,  with  two  fingers  distended  to  take  the 
negative,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  artist  at  once  recognised  a  brother 
in  the  craft.  Each  negative  was  then  handed  out  without  further 
demur,  and  were  as  jealously  guarded  by  the  Eastern  confrere  from 
touches  by  the  others  as  they  would  have  been  by  the  photographer 
himself.  Smiles  and  nods,  and  a  cordial  greeting  at  parting,  showed 
that  these  two  men  understood  each  other  perfectly  without  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter.  

Photoobaphs  of  the  interior  and  the  grounds  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
are  of  course  interesting  souvenirs  of  a  visit,  more  particularly  if  they 
are  taken  by  the  visitor  himself  if  he  happens  to  be  a  photographer. 
In  most  English  exhibitions  the  sole  right  of  taking  photographs  is 
generally  sold  to  some  one  individual  or  a  firm,  and  no  one  else  is  per- 
mitted to  use  a  camera  within  the  precincts  of  the  show.  At  the 
Paris  Exhibition  the  Executive  have  proceeded  on  different  lines,  and 
instead  of  selling  an  exclusive  right,  are  allowing  any  one  to  take 
pictures  within  certain  hours,  and  on  payment  of  specified  fees — so 
many  francs  per  day  or  per  week,  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence  photo- 
graphy at  the  Exhibition  is  open  to  all.  Whether  as  a  commercial 
^speculation  this  answers  better  than  disposing  of  exclusive  privileges 
remains  to  be  seen.  Exclusive  rights  are  usually  looked  upon  as  a 
monopoly,  but  here  the  arrangement  has  a  decidedly  free  trade 
character. 

It  did  not  take  the  authorities  very  long  to  discover  that  photographs 
were  being  clandestinely  taken  in  the  Exhibition.  This,  of  course, 
was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  detective  cameras.  The  Executive 
are  now,  we  are  informed,  fully  on  the  alert  for  these,  however  well 
they  may  be  disguised.  A  gentleman  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Exhibition  with  a  Kodak  and  made  some  successful  exposures.  But 
he  was  more  than  once  an  object  of  suspicion  by  the  officials,  and  he 
is  scarcely  likely  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  penalty  for  taking 
photographs  i«,  we  believe,  a  fine  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  francs 
and  forfeiture  of  the  apparatus.  Although  the  penalty  is  heavy,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  the  loss  of  apparatus  is  great,  we  have  little 
doubt  but  that  some  photographs  will  yet  be  taken  without  the 
regulations  being  complied  with. 


Clbakly  the  question  of  dark  rooms  at  the  different  Custom  Houses, 
raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  weeks  back,  is  not  to  end  in  be- 
coming a  dead  letter,  as  some  predicted  it  would.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  one  day  last  week  another  question  on  the  same  subject 
was  put  by  Colonel  Cotton,  which  elicited  the  reply  from  Mr.  Jackson 
that  definite  instructions  had  been  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Custom 
House  as  to  the  proper  examination  of  undeveloped  dry  plates  ;  and 
tliat  he  would  take  care  that  suitable  accommodation  was  provided 
at  the  various  Custom  Offices  for  the  examination.  This  assurance 
•will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  every  travelling  photographer. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  illumination  provided  will  be  arranged 
under  the  supervision  of  some  competent  person,  so  that  the  light  is 
above  suspicion.  The  ideas  of  Custom  officials,  who  may  be  ignorant 
of  photography,  as  to  what  is  a  suitable  liirht,  may  possibly  not  be  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  photographers  who  have  to  submit  their 
plates  to  it. 

Fbom  the  Journal  of  tU  Society  of  Arts  we  perceive  that  a  medal  of 
the  Society  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Conrad  Beck  for  the  paper 
recently  read  there  on  the  construction  of  photograpliic  lenses. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  pictures  shown  at 
the  different  exhibitions  now  open  in  l^ondon — not  excluding  the 
Koyal  Academy  itself — are  indebted  to  photography.  In  landscape 
painting  the  artist  frequently  employs  a  photograph  to  assist  him  in 
his  work,  the  same  with  yeyire  subjects  —  the  models  often  being 
photographed  in  the  first  instance,  while  in  portraiture  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  work  is  executed — in  some  instance.^  almost  entirely 
— from  photographs ;  and  all  this  without  acknowledgment.  Indeed, 
some  of  those  painters  who  utilise  photography  the  most  never  fail  to 
decry  it  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity.  There  is  no  question 
that  photography  has  been  the  means  of  improving  art,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  in  portraiture.  At  one  period  photographers 
looked  to  painters  for  their  poses,  hence,  at  one  time,  the  universal 
column  and  curtain,  or  the  table  and  book.  Now  the  case  is  reversed, 
as  the  different  exhibitions  testify. 


ECHOES. 
As  the  first  outcome  of  the  recent  mention  in  Parliament  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  passing  dry  plates  through  the  Custom  House, 
I  see  it  announced  that  instructions  have  been  issued  that  a  "suitable 
dark  room  "  is  to  be  provided  at  all  the  chief  ports  of  entry  for  the 
proper  examination  of  all  packages  claiming  to  pass  as  photographic 
plates,  but  which  may  be  suspected  to  contain  matter  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  This  is,  so  far,  most  satisfactory,  but  1  cannot  help 
feeling  some  doubts  as  to  the  complete  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  out. 

In  the  first  place,  the  establishment  of  a  "  suitable  dark  room,"  in 
the  strict  and  accurate  sense,  at  all  our  out-ports,  means  a  consider- 
able expense,  for  which  the  revenue  could  expect  very  little,  if  anv, 
direct  return.  A  photographic  dark  room,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical use  for  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  always  available  when  so 
required,  can  scarcely  be  adapted  to  any  other  purpose,  and  wiU  there- 
fore necessarily  be  something  of  a  "white  elephant."  Officialism  will 
scarcely  recognise  the  utility  of  setting  apart  a  specially  fitted  room 
to  be  held  sacred  to  one  particular  purpose,  and  to  be  used  at  rare 
intervals  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  only  by  fits  and 
starts  during  the  holiday  season.  The  chances  are  tliat  the  dark 
room  provided  will  be  anything  but  "  suitable"  in  many  cases,  and 
the  lot  of  the  travelling  photographer  who  is  compelled  to  utilise  it 
will  be  worse  than  ever.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, that  on  at  least  one  occasion  a  Custom  House  officer  acted,  in 
the  matter  of  photographic  plates,  with  more  than  ordinary  stupidity, 
and  that,  as  a  class,  those  ofKoials  cannot  be  expected  to  be  more  than 
human.  We  may,  therefore,  fully  expect  that  in  the  future,  when  an 
unfortunate  peripatetic  camera  man  falls  in  their  wav,  they  will 
"  take  it  out  of  him"  by  forcing  him  to  use  the  room  provided  for 
him,  and  to  test  its  safety  and  suitability  at  the  expense  of  his  plates. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ju.st  possible  that  the  mere  issuing  of  the 
order  referred  to  may  act  beneficially  for  the  photographer  by  im- 
pressing upon  the  mind  of  the  average  "searcher"  tliat  sensitive 
plates  really  have  an  actual  existence,  and  are  not  the  mere  invention 
of  ingenious  contrabandists.  The  knowledge  that  an  official  dark 
room  is  supposed  to  exist  may  suffice,  perhaps,  in  the  official  mind  as 
a  check  upon  attempted  smuggling  of  small  trifles  under  the  excuse 
of  "  dry  plates,"  and  the  nett  result  will,  perhaps,  be  that  matters  are 
rendered  generally  smoother  all  round. 

Apropos  of  the  remarks  made  a  week  or  two  hack  on  the  propor- 
tions of  gold  and  silver  relatively  in  photographic  residues,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  effect  produced  upon  those  proportions  by  the  tone  of  the 
prints,  I  am  inclined  to  question  whether  the  colour,  per  se,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  strength  of  salting  of  the  paper 
would,  I  fancy,  prove  a  far  more  powerful  factor,  for  a  "red"  print 
from  a  suitable  negative  upon  a  heavily  silvered  paper  might  contain 
a  far  larger  proportion  of  gold  than  an  absolutely  blue  image  printed 
from  a  thin  negative  on  a  paper  poor  in  silver.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  more  heavily  salted  the  paper  is,  and  the  stronger  the  silver  bath 
employed,  the  further  can  the  toning  be  carried  without  pmducing 
unpleasantly  cold  tints,  so  that,  independent  altogether  of  colour,  a 
strongly  salted  paper  is  likely  to  carry  a  larger  proportion  of  gold. 
Some  few  years  back  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Hurtin  that  the 
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•Qtct  image  upon  klbameiiued  papar  may  be  totally  converted  into 
gold  withoot  robbing  tbe  print  of  its  warm  totif,  though  I  mast  con- 
ttm  that  I  waa  not  irapremed  with  the  infallibility  of  the  ar^itments 
brooirht  forward  in  rapport  of  the  total  conversion.  Still,  if  the 
latter  raaolt  is  anrthinf^  like  approached,  and  a  brown  tone  remains, 
what  beoomea  of  the  enloor  teat  and  the  rektive  proportion  of  gold 
and  nhrer  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  refemd  to  ? 

A  very  practical  paper  on  a  very  cuminaoplace  sabject  waa  that 
read  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Worrall  before  the  Univeraty  College  Photographic 
Society,  and  aome  of  the  aathor'a  remarka  are  wortiiy  of  being  re- 
printed in  book  form  and  carried  in  plaee  of  the  usnal  "expoaure 
tabiea."  Tbeae  I  have  alway*  held  to  be  «Dre(iabl(>,  and  in  one  sense 
far  wtine  thui  oaeleas,  for  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner  they  establish  a 
eonSdenee  which  only  continn«  him  in  error,  and  prevents  his  gaining 
that  real  knowledge  of  exposure  which  careful  experience  alone  can 
bring.  I  have  known  two  distinct  eaaea  in  which  beginners  have 
relinqoiabed  phott^graphy  thoroogUy  brokan  down  by  the  constant 
failora  eageadaied  of  too  implicit  ennfcfcaws  in  "  exposure  Ubiea." 

"  Tablea  are  aseiaaa  nnleas  they  da*l  with  eoa^tant  conditions  and 
quantitiea,"  says  Mr.  Wonall,  and  that  jwt  precisely  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head.  Again,  he  saya.  '  I  4«  BOt  ana  how  these  (exposure 
tablat)  can  be  an  unfailing  gmde  to  M  nhM  osed  with  a  perfect 
actinoineter,  and  this,  I  brlieve,  has  BtOl  to  be  invented."  Quite  so, 
for  in  ay  own  vii>w  any  form  of  artioometer  I  have  yet  seen  is,  when 
applied  to  landseapa  purpoaea,  of  as  little  value  a*  the  Ublea,  ainoe  it 
laavea  all  the  eonditiona  exoept  the  aperture  of  the  lena  and  the 
stmgth  of  the  light  entirely  to  the  judgment.  It  is  of  no  earthly 
■ae  aigaing,  aa  many  have  done  for  ya«re  paat,  that  they  have  got  on 
better  with  kxpaanw  Ubtaa  and  aetiaoneters  than  without.  It  is  no 
proof  of  aoythiag  exeept  that  they  ai*  able  to  use  some  judgment, 
and  that,  natarally,  with  at  lean  one  extra  condition  fixed,  that 
judgment  can  be  more  accurately  aapSad. 

Mr.  Wonall  also  touches  on  anouer  pet  theory  of  mine  when  he 
says,  "  The  mors  rapid  the  platea  th«  laas  the  latitude  of  exposures.' 
So  far  as  the  ehemieal  side  of  the  qaaetion  is  eoocenied,  I  think  few 
will  deny  that  this  is  a  fact— at  least,  with  the  general  run  of  plates- 

I  do  aot  iBsaa  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  ■aeiaiiry  that  a  very  rapid 
plate  shoold  not  poaims  pnportimiaHtp  m  mneh  kititvde  as  a  slower 
one,  but  practically  it  doea  not.  Bat  tWa  ara  thoae  who,  setting  on 
one  Nde  the  chemical  part  of  the  qaeatiea,  will  argue  that  it  is  aa  easy, 
to  put  it  aa  ooa  writer  did  soom  yaus  ago,  "  to  err  proportionately  " 
with  a  plate  raqmiiag  a  fraetimial  part  of  a  second's  exposure  as  with 
ooa  requiring  several  aeeoada.  liia  aaeaa  to  me  a  ridiculoua  con- 
taotiod,  for,  even  gisatinf  that  the  «iasAi/«  exposorea  required  with 
each  are  kaown,  the  aaate  ■■arhaniral  operatioa  at  expoaing  to  a 
irnnate  fraction  of  a  saeoad  aiaat  aaesaaarily  be  the  mora  diflenlt. 

II  >wever,  on  saeb  points  ae  these  it  b  of  Kttle  use  argaing  with 
eathosiasts;  but  I  may  say  that  two  of  the  atmngeat  oppooanta  of  my 
view  in  this  matter  are  practical  pbotofrapher*  »f  the  veiy  fliet  class 
— Dvn,  in  fact,  whose  trfuitmu  wiablai  tlKMn  to  racoeed  where  others 
would  fail  aignally.  It  ia  aeareely  fair,  than,  on  their  part  to  enliicly 
ignore  the  "  poraonal  equation." 

In  reading  Dr.  flaxlsy's  leiarhs  hafeta  the  Binaingham  Fholo- 
(rr»pla>  S<iewty  eo  the  aahjeet  of  phtiaum  printing,  it  aeeuM  to  me 
that  jcntleman  holds  views  whidi  differ  very  materially  from  thoae 
ia  general  vogne.  He  snya, "  A  negatiTa  f r>ni  which  it  was  diiBeult 
to  obtain  a  silver  print  would  yield  by  proper  treatment  a  good  platino- 
type."  This  is  entirely  contrary  to  anything  I  have  previonaly  beard 
or  experieooed,  for  I,  with  many  othanh  have  always  believed  that  a 
vigotuat  aagative  with  clear  ahadowa  waa  neoeasary  in  order  to  get 
Rally  food  rnsnlta.  It  will  be  iat<VMtiag,  therefore,  to  know  if  other 
practical  platiaotype  woriiara  find  it  pwajilii.  by  varying  the  stnngth 
of  theawaiti»tag  both,  to  adapt  the  pfoesss  to  nvgativea  of  differaot 
qoalitiea  aad  ehaiaetan.  This  ia  certainly  the  case  to  a  marvdfeua 
vxtent  in  the  earboa  proeaas,  and  to  a  much  leaa  degree  in  silver 
prioling,  bat  I  have  not  foond  any  practical  advantage  aeerue  from 
th«  -I — '-— -"n  of  the  ajatem  to  platinotype. 

[  'hapa,  the  context  explaina  that  the  deaeription  in  Mr. 

Emmi  ofvia  paper  of  " feirieyanide  of  |iotassium''  as  "yellow 
praaaiala  ef  potash  "  ia  either  a  aBp  of  the  yn  or  of  the  printer,  but 
sadi  aeeidawla  are  fraqaently  veiy  aaaoying  to  beginnera  in  any  pro- 
•eaa,  aad  ahoald  be,  "whra  food,  aude  a  note  of."      Let  it  be 


remarked,  therefore,  that  the  yellow  pruasiate,  which  I  believe  is 
iotf  uded,  is  the  ferrocyanide. 

A  similar  '■  slip "  occurs  in  the  developing  formula  given  by  Mr. 
Paul  Lange  in  his  demonstration  of  enlarginj^  at  Liverpool,  in  which 
"  ammonio-bromide,  40  grains  "  forms  one  of  the  ingredients.  Am- 
monio-bromide  of  what  P  I  presume  ammonia-bromide  is  meant,  but 
why  not  give  it  its  proper  name, "  ammonium-bromide  ?  "  Our  general 
system  of  nomenclature  is  excessively  slipshod,  and  matters  are  by  no 
means  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  bastard 
expre^ions  of  purely  photographic  origin,  or,  rather,  purely  the  in- 
vention of  photographers.  Junius. 
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As  it  is  always  the  JSnMed  irork  that  has  to  stand  the  brunt  of 
criticism,  to  p"aMas  the  merit  and  value,  if  any,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  any  comaderation  that  may  be  necessary  or  likely  to  help  us 
in  working  out  the  same.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  that  our 
thoughts  should  be  wholly  given  to  the  numerous  ways  of  applying 
colours  to  photographs  or  to  conclude  that  the  perfect  photographic 
base  be  given  to  us.  No,  we  should  aspire  to  be  able  to  produce  it, 
or  at  least  aid,  by  our  attistie  knowkxlge,  in  its  production.  Why 
should  the  photographer  be  oonaidered  lees  than  the  artist,  or  even 
colourist,  when  diaeooung  portraiture  (coloured)  on  photographic 
base  ?  To  do  so  woaU,  I  think,  be  a  very  grievous  mistake,  and  one 
into  which  I  hope  our  egotism  may  never  lead  us.  The  temptations 
are  many,  but  we  must  overcome  them. 

There'is  a  oonsideiable  tax  upon  the  art  knowledge  of  every  pho- 
tographer or  artist  who  produces  a  picture  wherein  the  full  or  three- 
quarter  figure  is  ivpreaented.  At  times,  too,  one  or  other  may  have 
moat  awkward  groopa  to  poee,  and  it  is  only  at  the  cost  of  much  labour 
and  thought,  combined  with  artistic  feeling,  that  a  successful  picture 
will  be  secured.  Some  of  the  most  awkward  groups  I  have  seen  have 
been  succeasfully  tackled  by  a  gentleman  wnose  studio  is  situated 
within  a  radius  of  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Whitby,  and  I  feel 
sure,  if  we  had  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  would  tell  us  that  nothing 
but  thoufrht  and  hi*  natural  artistic  feeling  enabled  him  to  make  suc- 
cessful picturea  of  many  of  them. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  wcrk  (groupings  and  full  or  three-quarter  figure 
subjects)  that  an  operator  haa  scope  toexbibit  his  skill  and  knowledge 
to  completeness,  for  here  he  has  the  posing  of  the  head,  or  heads,  the 
arrangement  and  artistic  dispoailion  of  ne«dful  aooeasories  and  various 
draperies.  Great  judgment,  too,  is  required  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
light,  aa  all  the  nwWm'iae  of  light  and  shade  are  dependent  upon 
can-ful  adjustment  of  the  aoBie.  In  groups,  too,  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  rulea  which  apply  to  composition  will  be  found  of  invaluable 
help. 

By  this,  however,  I  do  not  winh  it  to  be  understood  that  there  is 
little  or  no  knowledge  required  for  the  soocessful  posing  of  a  bust,  or 
that  any  one  can  place  a  sitter  down  in  a  chair  and  dash  off  a  success- 
ful portrait.  Of  course,  such  may  be  done  by  accident,  but  it  is  unsafe 
to  trust  to  such  a  help.  There  Is  a  deal  of  artistic  knowledge  and 
fine  feeling  required  to  poee  a  heail  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  im- 
portance to  it,  and.  at  the  aame  time,  endow  it  with  intelligence  and 
life.  It  may  be  the  very  le<uf  turn  of  the  head  that  does  it,  but 
therein  lies  the  artistic  feeling  that  appreciates  the  want  and  invests 
the  portrait  with  artistic  merit.  It  is  this  feeling  that  lifts  the 
artist  s  photography  above  that  of  his  less  favoured  rivals,  be  it 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness.  To  bear  out  what  I  say,  I  may 
state  that  I  know  aereial  pholographeni  (successful  London  ones) 
who  make  most  excellent  pictun-s  when  they  have  the  entire  figure 
at  their  disposal.  They  show  consummate  skill  in  lighting,  a  keen 
artutie  judgment  in  the  adjustment  of  accessories  and  draperies,  and 
yet  give  tbsm  a  head  to  pose  and  their  pictures  are  to  a  degree 
ordinarv.  To  colour  such  s  bust  of  course  an  artist  would  have  to 
endow  \t  with  life ;  an  ordinary  colourist  would  leave  it  (although 
ookMired)  aa  it  was  b. '  -  '  '  :. .».  Naturally  thev  are  more  like  the 
people  eolooied  thai  ^1,  but  they  w'ill  afwavs  bear  a  strong 

family  liksoees  to  thu  ^,m..,  pi,..iograph,  for  they  lack  the  artistic  touch 
and  feeling  which  alone  can  rai  w  ( bem  to  the  dignity  of  being  portraits. 
It  wouM  not  be  allowable  to  mention  names  in  these  papers,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  London  photographers  whose  works  (head  and 
shoulders  I  speak  of)  I  always  nnd  pleasure  in  contemplating.  The 
artistic  feelinir  posseaaed  by  "the  operator  is  visibly  reflected  upon  the 
faces  of  his  subject*.  When  I  cite  I^iHon  photographers,  don't  let  any 
one  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  place  London  before  the  provinces. 
In  a  buaioes*  way  the  London  work  that  passes  through  my  hands  is 
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mJIt  not  to  compare  with  that  which  comes  from  the  provinces, 
meijkiiur  generallv.  I  do  not  feel  capable  to  judge  whether  press  of 
buadoMi  or  lack  of  knowledge  is  responsible  for  this,  but  if  I  were 
allowed  •  fwe  •election  of  fifty  photographs  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
I  would  chooM  from  forty  to  "forty-five  from  the  studios  of  provindal 
photographers. 

Another  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  a  portrait  should  also  bo  a 
picture.  We  must,  therefore,  try  to  settle  in  our  own  minds  what  is 
ud  what  is  not  a  picture.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  renroduction 
of  an  object,  or  the  truthful  delineation  of  a  face,  granting  the  same  to 
be  a  likenesa,  will  constitute  a  picture.  No !  A  really  good  portrait, 
to  be  entitled  at  the  same  time  to  be  called  a  good  picture,  can  result 
only  when  the  subject  treated  is  represented  under  such  conditions  of 
position,  general  appropriateness  of  surroundings,  light  and  shade,  &c., 
as  will  endow  it  with  character  and  expression,  and  at  the  same  time 
lend  to  the  general  pictorial  effect. 

The  time  for  thought  is  at  the  heginning ;  consequently,  we  must 
hold  the  operator  responsible  for  much.  This  because  our  work  muat 
follow  on  his  lines.  It  is  well  understood  that  he  is  hampered  by 
manv  difficulties,  and  has  not  the  same  control  over  his  subjects  that 
an  artist  has ;  still  there  is  much  that  he  can  do.  He  can  select  his 
positions,  also  control  to  a  very  great  extent  his  lights  and  shades, 
and  Uius  secure  the  most  pleasing  and  characteristic  lines  and  features 
in  his  sitter.  Judgment  may  be  shown,  too,  in  the  selection  of 
accessories  and  their  artistic  arrangement,  they  often  helping  to  hide 
natural  defects  which  might  otherwise  mar  the  beauty  of  a  work. 
Tone  or  colour  may  be  secured  by  their  artful  adjustment,  also 
balance;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  subdued  lest  they 
interfere  with  the  importance  of  the  figure,  whereas  they  should  lend 
artistic  simplicity,  harmony,  and  a  feeling  of  breadth  and  airiness  to 
the  finished  picture. 

When  starting  a  portrait,  especially  full-length,  it  naturally  strikes 
one  that  the  first  point  to  be  ILxed  upon  is  position.  To  decide  this  it 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  light  matter.  Upon  our  success  in 
this  regard  depends  the  character  of  our  picture,  as  well  as  the 
general  pictorial  effect.  Even  when  this  point  is  settled  there  is 
another  to  consider,  the  position  our  subject  will  occupy  in  the 
picture  itself.  Looked  at  casually  this  may  not  appear  of  much 
moment,  but  it  is,  and  may  be  of  vital  importance.  A  figure.  I  may 
safely  say,  should  almost  never  be  placed  in  the  exact  middle  of  a 

Sicture.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  positions  more  formal  or 
estructive  to  pictorial  effect.  I  have  known  cases,  such  as  soldiers' 
portraits,  where  they  have  looked  all  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  but  such  form  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  Even  in 
these  improvements  might  be  made  by  placing  them  to  better 
advantage.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  taken  that  there  should 
be  more  room  in  front  of  the  subject  than  behind.  The  contrary 
might  suggest  that,  on  slight  provocation,  the  sitter  might  walk  out 
of  the  picture,  and  such  is  not  a  pleasing  effect.  If  a  lady  have  a 
train,  say  in  Court  dress,  we  may  find  we  have  to  modify  the  above, 
but  much  may  be  gained  in  the  skilful  adjustment  of  this  portion  of 
draperjr  so  as  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  rule.  This  rule  will  be 
found,  if  anything,  more  important  as  regards  top  and  bottom  than  it 
does  to  the  sides. 

By  the  position  we  give  our  subject  in  this  regard  we  fix  his  height. 
If  the  head  be  near  the  top  it  will  suggest  that  our  sitter  is  tall,  if  low 
down  the  opposite  will  result.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  a  West  End  studio  some  little  time  back.  It  is 
supposed  that  all  the  officers  and  troopers  in  the  Household  Cavalry 
are  "  all  very  fine  and  large,"  but  it  is  not  so.  After  the  war  in  the 
Soudan  orders  were  given  to  make  the  swords  longer,  and  one  day  at 
the  studio  an  officer  came  to  be  photographed,  who  was  (I  flatter  him 
when  I  say  it)  low  sized — I  feel  sure  if  he  had  to  have  drawn  his 
sword  in  a  hurry  he  could  not  have  succeeded  without  a  life-and- 
death  struggle,  or  the  help  of  a  step  ladder — still  an  imposing  picture 
was  made  of  him.  He  was  placed  well  up  in  the  picture  and  a  low 
pedestal  placed  beside  him,  which  by  contrast  gave  him  height ;  then 
when  the  picture  was  being  trimmed  for  mounting  it  was  cut  com- 
paratively near  to  the  head,  and  when  on  the  card  gave  the  idea  of  a 
man  valuable  to  his  Queen  and  country.  Although  all  this  can  easily 
be  seen  as  applicable  to  full-length  and  three-quarter  figures,  one 
might  think  it  did  not  apply  to  busts,  but  it  does.  Height  can  be 
implied,  and  when  in  a  bust  the  face  is  profile  or  three-quarter  there 
should  be  more  space  in  front  of  it ;  if,  however,  the  face  be  absolutely 
full,  without  being  in  the  least  inartistic,  it  may  be  placed  equidistant 
from  either  side. 

It  is  possible  to  pkce  the  human  figure  in  almost  limitless  positions, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  one  that  will  suggest  ease,  grace, 
and  character — a  result  not  too  easilv  obtained.  An  object  or  purpose 
should  be  reflected  in  the  position  selected.    This  does  not  mean  that 


the  sitter  must  necessarily  be  engaged  in  any  particular  occupation. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  lest  the  expression  of  consciousness  of 
being  photographed,  or  that  of  complete  vacancy,  should  be  depicted 
upon  the  sitter's  face,  as  such  would  be  ruinous  to  our  picture. 

In  ladies'  portraits  there  are  many  positions  which  impart  action 
and  intention  —  reading  letters,  arranging  flowers,  or  looking  at  a 
picture,  &c.,  at  the  operator's  option.  These  occupations  for  gentle- 
men's portraits  would  not  bo  quite  so  felicitous  perhaps,  but  there 
are  others  at  our  command.  Even  that  conventional  "  book  in  the 
hand "  can  be  used  to  advantage  if  skilfully  arranged  so  as  to  give 
expression  and  purpose. 

Many  approve  of  complete  repose  in  a  picture,  but  it  shotdd  he,  if 
I  may  so  say,  "  intellectual  repose."  A  danger  that  lies  close  at  hand 
is  the  appearance  of  absentmindedness,  fatal  alike  to  a  good  portrait 
and  picture.  In  all  cases  avoid  straight  lines  and  angular  positions, 
at  times  more  troublesome  than  appears  on  the  surface.  The  human 
figure  in  a  "bolt  upright"  position  is  not  at  its  best,  although, 
perhaps,  at  its  highest.  In  a  man  it  is  devoid  of  grace  (if  we  can 
ever  boast  such  a  quality) ;  in  a  lady  it  is  awkward,  if  not  absolutely 
offensive.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  that  the  figure  should  lean 
slightly  against  some  article  of  furniture,  such  as  a  high-backed  chair 
or  screen,  &c.,  thus  giving  a  slight  inclination,  and  lending  itself  to 
curved  and  flowing  lines  both  for  figure  and  drapery. 

In  a  standing  figure  there  is  more  repose  suggested  by  resting  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  one  foot  rather  than  both.  To  rest  the 
figure  upon  both  feet  equally,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  ease 
(elegance  is  out  of  the  question),  is  a  task  I  do  not  advise  any  one  to 
tackle. 

In  a  question  of  composition,  always  bear  in  mind  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  effect  to  be  arrived  at  is  simj>licity.  Over  elaboration 
mars  the  beauty  of  a  portrait,  and  detracts  from  its  artistic  excellence. 
Examine  the  works  of  our  most  famous  portrait  painters,  and  note 
the  tendency  of  all  the  lines,  the  extreme  simplicity  and  unpre- 
tentiousness  of  the  colouring.  Yet  what  beauty  and  effect!  See 
what  a  balance  there  is  in  the  entire  picture.  In  the  upper  parts 
there  is  atmosphere,  and  in  the  lower  weight  and  solidity,  conditions 
most  desirable  in  all  portraits,  whether  in  colour  or  plain  photography. 

Eedmond  Babbbtt, 


CAKE. 

The  careful  photographer  is  careful  of  his  belongings,  and  whenever 
you  see  a  man  scrupulously  fastidious  about  the  condition  of  his 
camera  and  lens,  it  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  that  he  will  be 
careful  about  his  work  generally.  The  reasonable  inference  is,  that 
he  will  be  tolerably  successful  in  anything  he  may  give  his  attention 
to.  Habitual  care  shows  itself  in  everything  a  man  does,  and  in 
quite  as  pronounced  a  manner  as  does  habitual  carelessness,  when  we 
find  force  used  instead  of  dexterity — lenses  dropped  and  focussing 
screens  broken,  &c.,  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  treatment  all  round, 
with  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  results.  The  work  of  such  a 
photographer  is  generally  defective,  no  matter  how  artistic  his  pictures 
may  be.  Careful  manipulation  and  artistic  judgment  must  be  com- 
bined to  produce  thoroughly  good  work,  and  when  we  see  it  we  know 
where  to  find  the  successful  man.  There  are,  of  course,  no  rules 
without  exceptions,  but  careful  men  and  careful  work  generally  go 
together.  If  we  look  behind  the  scenes,  we  shall,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  find  the  skilful  professional,  whatever  his  profession  may  be, 
also  skilful  in  many  other  ways  than  the  one  with  which  the  public 
associate  his  name.  I  believe  all,  more  or  less,  possess  a  certain 
aptitude  for  mechanics,  draughtsmanship,  or  a  general  all-round  in- 
ventiveness; the  fact  of  the  exhibition  of  exceptional  skill  in  any 
particular  direction  that  requires  special  manipulative  power  indicates 
that  a  general  all-round  ability  exists,  that  would  be  exercised  in 
some  form  or  another  under  any  circumstances,  which  the  bias  of  the 
possessor  has  turned  to  some  particular  line  more  congenial  to  him- 
self than  others. 

To  be  a  skilful  photographer,  scrupulous  care  and  exactitude  is 
required  in  this  as  in  other  tilings,  and  this  habit  of  carefulness  will 
include  and  extend  to  everything  taken  in  hand,  from  the  setting  up 
of  the  camera  to  developing  and  finishing  the  negative.  By  the 
term  photographer  I  do  not  mean  the  man  who  does  little  more  than 
expose  his  plates,  and,  perhaps,  develop  them  according  to  some 
special  formula,  from  which  he  never  intentionally  deviates,  but 
one  who  understands  the  process  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  if 
necessity  should  arise,  could  prepare  all  his  requirements  unassisted, 
and  do  it  well.  There  exist  brilliant  geniuses,  who,  being  thoroughly 
capable,  seem  to  delight  at  being  ostentatiously  careless,  and  making 
an  immense  amount  of  waste  without  an  adequate  return.  This 
class  is  generally  found  among  the  gilded  youths  of  the  period,  who. 
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M  toon  u  tbey  hare  made  themselres  masters  of  their  hobby  for  the 
time  being,  throw  it  up,  and  are  equallr  hot  on  something  else,  to  be 
tetinqiiisbed  in  its  turn;  they  are,  bowerer,  most  frequently  a 
terrible  infliction  to  those  about  them. 

In  defining  the  term,  care  of  apparatus,  it  mar  be  said  to  be 
protecting  it  from  injury,  and  nerer  using  force  when  knack  will  do 
infinitely  b«tt>^r.  Good  app«ratas  will  with  care  last  a  lifetime  and 
look  well,  but  to  keep  it  so,  it  b  neeeaMUj  to  keep  it  dry  and 
■crapoloualy  clean.  On  returning  borne  from  an  outing  all  dust 
should  be  reooTed  with  a  brush  or  elotha,  and  the  woodwork  rubbed 
up  with  a  waxed  polishing  flannel,  then,  after  dusting  out  the  case, 
replace  it  and  set  it  aside  in  a  cool  iij  room  till  again  wanted.  The 
dark  slide*  should  be  kept  in  waterpntof  bags  lined  with  flannel,  and 
when  the  platre  are  taken  out  for  development  not  laid  down  on  a  wet 
table  or  lert  knocking  aboat  open  till  wanted  again,  accumulating  dust 
aod  damage.  Drr  storage  is  a  wonderful  factor  in  the  preservation  of 
cabinet  work.  U  the  camera  or  aUdee  gat  damp  the  prooability  is  that 
they  will  stick  when  used,  and  eonnderable  (train  wiU  be  given  to  the 
delicate  woodwork,  both  in  placiiig  the  slidaa  m  *itu  and  in  removing 
them;  the  shutters  may  also  b*  difficult  to  open  and  eloae,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  danger  of  shifting  the  camera  with  the  force  that  baa 
to  be  exercised,  and  so  spoifing  the  pictnie.  "  Keep  dry  "  is  a  rule 
nerer  to  be  infringed ;  a  square  of  waterproof  material  takes  up  very 
little  room  or  weight  and  is  rery  ueful,  not  only  to  protect  the 
apparatus  from  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  continuous  drixxle  when  one  is 
OMortunate  enough  to  have  to  work  in  it,  but  will  do  excellently  well 
for  a  table  cloth  when  derekning  at  ""**™y  oat  light  if  changing 
plates.  The  leather  bellows  of  •  wan  oaae  aoaked  througli  is  never 
so  nice  again,  it  beeomee  stiff  and  tlM  glaeiag  gets  kxiseoed.  Warding 
may  take  pUce  ia  Ike  woodwork,  not  renr  moch  perhaps,  bat  sufficient 
to  make  it  Ie«  light  tight  than  it  o^(nt  to  be,  and  the  screws  get 
fwl^.  The  RMgi  treatment  aana  caoierw  get  without  becoming 
imnaaliU  f"^  wonderfully  well  for  tbe  workmanship  and  the 
IhiiiiiiMj  wamiisil  material  need  in  tWr  eoaetnetkm. 

Ciirifrtinww  may  occur  when  the  ear*  of  the  eninera  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  pnotographer ;  at  Micli  times,  if  possibte,  it  ought 
to  be  packed  with  extra  care.  If  on  a  railway  journey,  the  leather  cases 
vmjij  Mpplied  for  then  are  rery  little  protection,  and  requii«  a 
woodsB  or  wicker  ease  in  additkw.  Oarriria  are  proverbial  for  destruc- 
tivenees,  and  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  box  comes  in  for  their  ott- 
ticular  attention.  More  ears  than  i*  (taqoeiitly  shown  is  required  in 
■oring  tbe  tripod  and  eaaera  wb«a  •••  ap  for  use ;  a  leg  may  become 
detaHieJ  and  tbe  whole  appamtw  awteg  loand.  and,  if  it  doee  not 
eooe  to  the  groond,  will  prolwbly  get  ■ttuaad  and  injured.  Altering 
tk*  petition  <4  the  camera  raqoiie*  nethap*  ••  moch,  it  not  more,  care 
wbsn  at  work  than  aay  other  operatioo,  nad  perhap*  more  damage  is 
doo*  in  perforaiag  thi*  siiapk  oaantieB  tban  any  other.  Gareshould 
always  M  Ukm  Barer  to  kare  taa  OMHia  or  dark  aUda*  exposed  in  a 
blsxinc  aaaehiae,  or  to  place  the  foeaanfMraeB,  wbsn  it  ia  ramoveable, 
in  a  plaoe  where  it  i*  Ukelr  to  h*  HiMeil  against  or  trodden  upon. 
These  little  Batten,  arif-erideiit  ■*  they  ai«,  frequently  add  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  photogrmpher  whaa  on  duly.  It  is  so  ea^  to 
forget  when  the  mfaid  i*  foil  of  pfetaia  taking,  especially  if  waiting 


for  aooM  particular  affect. 

T  nam  should  hare  special  ears  talna  of  them,  and  not  scrubbed  or 
polished  aay  oftener  than  ia  absolutely  aswusry,  then  onlr  with  a 
soft  kather  aad  |*atle  friction.  When  oat  of  use  they  shouU  be 
kr^t  ia  a  cine*  Bltiiia  padded  eaee,  so  that  the  temperature  they  are 
ia  is  Bot  Habl*  to  MMdes  lastaatkaM^    Tha  eoiKUasation  of  nMiatare 

aa*  Iziag  tha  da«  that  May  be  than  it  eaa  fiaqawt 

A  nUbae  - 


can**  of  itiaiBM*.  A  eoU  im  tahaa  iaio  a  warm  room  will 
corerad  with  ■utnia,  aad  a  few  reaatitioae  «f  this  prodnee*  a  film 
oa  the  Ira*  that  laqitea  aoliahiag  oB.aad  thela«  nibbing  of  any  sort 
a  laaa  geta  tha  hettW.  Cars  must  be  tahsa,  in  replacing  lenaes  that 
hare  basa  reaaored  from  their  moonta,  that  tbe  thread  of  the  screw  is  in 
proper  register:  if  there  is  the  sHgbtast  friction  or  force  required 
aore  thaa  usual  it  is  beeaase  there  ie  something  wrong  in  the  register, 
sodonot  ose  fortelomakeit  flt,batalattafre^.  If  you  are  attacked 
by  a  dog.  fling  a  stone  in  piefersaae  to  your  lens  at  him.  In  other 
wordiu  alwaya  haadle  yoar  leasee  with  the  most  scrupulous  can>,  as  if 
ths  rfji^eet  foi^  UaaUaaal  woold  injare  them,  and  always  keep 
theai  aadar  your  own  eoottoL 

Esaraba  care  ia  the  traatmeat  of  yoar  pUtes  from  tbe  time  you 
take  thaa  oat  of  their  original  pachata  till  they  become  finished  nega- 
tires  worth  haniing  ;  care  that  ao  stray  white  light  fall  on  them  at 
the  wioog  tiai^  or  any  light  at  aU  aon  than  necessary  ;  care  that 
yoar  &h*a  and  ■saaorae  ai«  dean,  aad  that  your  bottles  are  not  left 
aaeorhed  or  unstoppeiad  if  there  ii  aaything  in  them ;  care  that  you 
have  them  properly  labelled ;  care  that,  in  making  an  your  formube, 
that  the  quantities  are  not  txanapoaad, or  that,  in  developing,  ammonia 


is  not  added  in  mistake  for  bromide.  If  all  these  and  other  little  cares 
are  taken,  it  would  be  surprising  what  a  number  of  good  pictures  would 
be  turned  out  to  what  there  are ;  for  photographers  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  success  depends  more  on  carefulness  about  many  little  things 
than  the  make  of  the  camera  or  sensitiveness  of  the  plates. 

Edward  Dunmorb. 


COLOUR,  ITS  STUDY  AND  REL.\TIOX  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY"; 
ALSO  THE  TAKING  OF  PICTURES  ON  OP.A.L  CARDS. 

[A  Oommimicatioii  to  the  Bath  Photographic  Soeietj.] 
Ths  perception  of  colour  by  the  eje  tells  us  only  of  our  impression  of 
the  thing,  not  at  all  the  thing  itself.  When  we  speak  of  redness  of 
a  rose  we  really  mean  that  its  petals  have  the  property  of  reflecting 
certain  rays  of  light,  and  that  tbe  light  produces  in  us  the  sensation 
of  colour  we  call  redness.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Newton  showed 
that  ordinary  white  light  can  be  split  up  into  many  colours  that  it 
was  easy  to  comprehend  that  the  red  colour  of  the  rose  is  due  to 
the  property  which  it  has  of  selecting  the  red,  and  reflecting  it,  while 
the  other  colours  are  lost. 

There  are  two  very  common  errors  on  the  subject  of  "primary 
colours:"  one  is  to  suppose  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  seven 
primary  colours  when  ne  split  up  a  beam  of  wliite  light  by  means  of 
a  glass  pri^m.  The  so-called  seven  colours  are,  as  is  well  known,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  and  indigo.  The  ordinary  colour  of 
indigo  is  not  pure  enough  to  rank  among  these.  A  more  correct  and 
complete  list  would  be — violet,  violet  blue,  blue,  peacock  blue,  sea  green, 

E,  yellow  green,  yellow,  orange  yellow,  orange,  orange  red,  red, 
red;  most  appan-nlly  pure  tints  are  a  mixture  of  a  groupof  these, 
ir  of  these  colours.  The  green  of  a  leaf  contains  a  small  amount 
of  violet  and  blue,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  deep  red.  The 
orange  of  a  certain  kind  is  nearly  pure.  1  hese  tints,  however,  are  not 
more  beautiful  on  account  of  their  purity,  for  exactly  the  same 
apparent  tint  could  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  several  colours. 
Pur*  eolourt  are  eery  rare  in  nature. 

However,  I  am  not  going  to  detain  rou  with  the  mixture  of 
pigments ;  it  would  take  too  much  time.  When  white  light  falls  upon 
a  piece  of  coloured  glass,  some  of  it  is  reflected  at  the  surface  and  the 
rest  attempts  to  penetrate  the  gUss — some' of  the  rays  succeed  in  getting 
through,  and  otbera  are  stopped ;  something,  however,  must  become 
of  them,  for  nothing  is  lost,  ertn  in  colour.  They  are  neither  reflected 
nor  transmitted,  they  are  dissipated  in  the  form  of  heat,  &c.  Those 
rays  which  get  through  have  little  dithculty  in  piercing  another  thick- 
neea,  they  hare,  a«  it  were,  a  passport  for  that  substance.  Before  the 
light  psiire  through  it  meets  with  the  second  surface,  and  here  some 
c«^it  is  reflected  and  retrarenea  the  substance,  a  portion  b(>ing  again 
refle^ed  at  the  first  sorfaoe.  the  greater  part  of  that  which  has  not 
been  absorbed  paaaes  throogh.  In  a  ma.<u  of  crushed  glass  the  light 
will  behave  in  this  matiiMr  in  psii«ing  through  the  first  particle,  and  on 
striking  the  next  some  of  it  will  be  reflected  and  pass  back  through 
one  of  the  upper  pieces;  some  will  strike  deeper  and  be  reflected 
through  several  layera;  tbe  general  light  reflected  from  the  whole 
mass  will  be  partlr  white  light  and  partly  coloured.  This  state  of 
things  exists  in  all  ookiured  bodies — they  are  all  more  or  less  trans- 
parent. It  will  be  notioed  that  the  less  transparent  bodies  have  a 
whitish  colour  compared  with  those  which  are  very  transparent.  It 
is  now  clear  bv  this  that  in  mixing  paints  we  do  not  add  the  colours 
but  subtrsct  them,  for  the  light  which  has  passed  through  the  first 
particle  has  in  all  probability  to  return  through  another  of  a  different 
kind,  and  only  that  light  succeeds  in  traversbg  both  which  can 
pierce  both  substances. 

Colours  are  said  to  be  simple  when  they  are  to  be  found  among 
those  into  which  white  light  is  split  by  the  prism.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  tints  which  are  compwed  of  pure  colours  and  white ;  one 
colour  remains  which  is  not  a  simple  colour,  nor  a  mixture  with 
white  and  black.  This  is  purple,  which  is  a  compound  of  blue,  violet, 
and  red.  There  is  a  popular  error,  and  one  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  explain  ;  it  is  that  there  are  three  primary  colours— red,  yellow, 
and  blue.  This  theory  was  supported  by  Sir  Dsvid  Brewster,  whoso 
optical  discoveries  gave  him  considerable  claim  to  be  heard.  Tho 
common  argument  is,  You  cannot  make  either  of  the  colours  by  any 
mixtun-  of  two  or  three  colours,  while  any  colour  can  be  matcheil 
by  a  suitable  mixture  of  them.  The  fact  is,  that  this  power  of  pro- 
ducing other  colours  by  mixture  of  pigments  is  due  to  their  not  being 
simple  but  compound  colours,  as  I  have  already  explained.  Theie  is, 
however,  another  colour  theory,  I  mean  three-colour  theory,  which  is 
supported  by  the  names  of  Young,  Maxwell,  and  Ilelmholtz  (no  mean 
names,  I  can  assure  you),  and  this  is  founded  not  on  paints,  or,  indeed, 
on  any  external  colours,  but  on  the  structure  of  tho  eye.    It  has  been 
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•Imoit  indUpuUbly  proved  that  there  »re  three  sets  of  nerves,  or 
throe  proceoMe  of  senaition  in  the  eve  for  red,  green,  and  blue,  or 
violet.  It  is  true  that  these  three  colours  seem  ill-sujted  to  make  by 
their  combination  all  other  colours,  but  that  is  because  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  mixtures  of  painte,  not  of  colours  proper.  Ihere 
are  manv  ways,  but  tliey  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  p8i)er,in  which 
it  may  lie  plainly  shown  that  b.ue  and  yellow,  or  green  and  purple, 
or  red  and  bluo-)?n>en,  make  white,  as  red  and  (rreen  make  yeUow. 
The  red-seeing  nerves  take  in  the  orange  and  yellow,  and  the  green 
set  take*  in  the  yellow  and  blue,  so  that  a  yellow  tint  is  known  by 
iu  action  on  both  red  and  ffieen  seU,  in  a  proportion  depending  on 
the  kind  of  yellow.  When  all  thi«e  are  equally  excited  the  effect  of 
white  is  produced.  If  one  of  these  sets  of  nerves  is  fatigued  by 
dwetliog  for  some  time  on  nothing  but  the  colour  which  principally 
characterises  it,  it  becomes  less  capable  of  being  stimulated  by  it,  and 
if  all  thrte  sets  are  then  given  an  equal  chance,  by  looking  at  a  white 
surface,  the  other  two  sets  of  nerves,  being,  so  to  speak,  fresher  in  the 
field,  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  give  the  impression  of  a  blue- 
gn-en.  An  example  of  this  is  well  known  in  the  form  of  a  popular 
advertisement.  Another  instance  of  the  fatigue  and  repose  of  the 
different  colour  perceptions  is  to  be  noticed  at  night.  Artificial  light 
is  generally  rich  in  yellow  and  red  rays,  and  deficient  in  blue  and 
violet;  in  fact,  after  "dark  the  blue-seeing  nerves  being,  as  a  rule,  so 
little  used,  the  others  warp  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  and  a  false 
standard  of  white  is  set  up— the  standard  is  yellowish,  but  it  is  not  as 
though  we  see  through  yellow  glasses;  the  more  the  nerves  are  excited 
the  whiter  is  the  effect.'  The  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  treat  a  full 
excitement  of  the  red,  a  partial  excitement  of  the  green,  and  a  feeble 
impression  on  the  violet-seeing  nerves  as  an  equal  stimulation  of  the 
three,  that  is,  white;  and  when  a  more  liberal  proportion  of  blue  rays 
is  present  the  effect  appears  more  as  an  excess  of  blue.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  blue  and  deathly  appearance  of  the  electric  lin:ht,  espe- 
cially when  they  first  see  it?  In  time  you  get  quite  used  to  it,  and  do 
not  notice  that  appearance;  in  fact,  you  like  it.  Many  people  are 
charmed  with  the  electric  light  in  my  studio  at  Piccadilly.  Lady 
Torrens,  who  was  in  Africa  many  years,  said, "  This  is  charming ; 
exactly  like  the  African  sun."  Nobody  knows  what  a  grand  future 
there  is  for  electricity,  and  nobody  knows  the  troubles  of  the  working 
of  it  at  the  present  time  which  will  make  it  more  easy  for  the  future 
workers.  Well,  the  actual  colour  of  the  electric  light  is  really  a  pale 
primrose  when  compared  with  the  light  of  day,  and  the  sun  itself, 
which  is,  after  all,  our  only  ideal  of  white,  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
inferior  to  many  stars  in  the  whiteness  of  its  colour. 

Though  nature  is  so  full  of  colour,  and  it  acts  upon  our  senses  with 
such  force,  and  we  may  say  it  is  inherent  in  all  things,  I  holieve  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  world  will  be  found  out  by  colour ;  I  don't 
mean  only  the  bright  and  brilliant  colours,  but  the  faint  and  dusty 
colours  as  well.  I  maintain,  with  our  slight  knowledge  of  the  physical 
forces,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  explanation  of  colour,  with  its 
separation  and  contrast,  union  and  reunion,  augmentation  and 
neutralisation,  and  goodness  knows  what.  If  the  ox  begins  to  rave 
at  one  colour,  those  who  try  to  fathom  it  with  its  two  million  of  tints 
may  be  excused  if  they  begin  to  rave  and  get  furious ;  nevertheless, 
let  those  that  study  colour  for  pleasure,  let  them  only  master  one 
of  the  two  million  tints,  and  they  will  have  accomplished  something  to 
the  most  complicated  and  beautiful  subject.  To  others  who  are  not  so 
fond  of  minute  detail,  and  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject,  let 
them  take  the  relation  of  colour  to  the  eye,  its  action  upon  that 
organ,  and  the  action  of  colour  on  substances  around  in  the  evolution 
of  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  the  physical  and  chemical  colours.  The 
first  is  passing,  the  second  may  be  made  permanent  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  this  is  why,  I  believe,  as  time  rolls  on,  the  problem  of 
obtaining  permanent  photographs  which  shall  represent  objects  in 
their  natural  colours  will  be  discovered.  We  are  not  going  to 
master  colour  with  reading  a  few  paragraphs  and  doing  a  few 
experiments ;  it  will  be  one  continual  game  of  chess :  we  shall  snatch 
a  pawn  here  and  there,  and  by-and-by  some  genius  will  take  a  knin-ht 
or  bishop,  but  the  grand  difiiculty  will  be  checkmating— perhaps, 
after  all,  it  will  be  a  draw.  A  chemist  looks  upon  colour  as  an 
indication  by  which  he  may  detect  the  more  secret  properties  of 
material  things,  but  he  finds  much  difficulty  and  inconvenience. 
VVhy  P  Because  our  knowledge  of  colour  is  very  vague ;  but  no  doubt 
the  very  faintest  tint  has  its  chemical' law,  and  I  should  say  colour 
is  rather  calculated  to  bring  to  light  the  most  delicate  operations  of 
nature.  Of  course,  though  I  say  this,  you  must  consider  that  the 
ideas  of  men  vary  according  to  the  way  they  approach  a  science  or 
branch,  for  it  depends  upon  which  angle  thej  begin  at. 

Now,  the  relation  of  colours  to  photography  is  like  the  relation  of 
vitality  to  our  bodies ;  it  is  the  nucleus  and  harmony  of  everythino- 
connected  with  our  beautiful  art— which  is  the  steady  pioneer  and 


truthful  recorder  of  nature's  secrets — encircling  the  whole  world 
with  speaking  shadows  of  profound  interest,  and  occasionally  recording 
the  poetry  of  motion  of  the  whole  universe.  There  will  be  more 
poetry  still  when  we  can  catch  animate  and  inanimate  nature  decked 
in  their  gaudiest  dress  of  colours  just  as  they  are,  without  pale  yellow 
coming  out  dark,  and  dark  blue  coming  out  light.  Violet  we  naturally 
regard  as  a  moderately  dark  colour,  but  photography  has  hitherto 
represented  it  as  one  of  the  lightest — to  understand  tliis,  let  us,  for  a 
moment,  consider  the  relation  of  photography  to  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  spectrum,  viz.,  chemical,  visual,  and  heat  rays. 
Photography  is  essentially  a  chemical  process,  the  chemical  and  ultra 
chemical  rays  affecting  vigorously  the  sensitive  plate ;  the  visual 
rays  have  considerably  less  effect;  the  heat  rays  have  comparatively 
none.  Practically,  no  effect  is  produced  when  the  sensitive  plate  is 
exposed  to  the  dark-red  rays.  Now,  the  very  important  question 
which  presents  itself  is,  colour  sensitisers,  although  some  assert  that 
the  correct  rendering  of  colour  gradations  is  only  a  matter  of  exposure, 
and  the  so-called  ortliochromatic  plates  all  rubbish — well,  I  only 
smile  at  those  remarks,  and  wish  the  ones  who  make  them  had  done 
a  little  practice  in  that  way ;  as  long  as  only  a  few  practice,  we  shall 
not  make  very  great  strides,  but  let  it  be  practised  by  a  lot,  and  their 
experience  diffused  among  the  many,  then  we  shall  have  the  links 
accumulating,  and  not  until  then  shall  we  advance  much.  The 
brightest  conquest  of  the  human  mind  is  finding  out  the  truth ; 
with  our  exceedingly  limited  faculties  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
we  know  the  absolute  truth  of  many  things,  and  if  we  study  nature 
as  a  whole,  we  must  take  in  consideration  the  mind  of  the  whole 
human  race;  so  in  thinking  we  must  consider  our  mind  is  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  minds  of  all  the  human  race,  we  shall  then 
comprehend  how  the  various  minds  that  study  colour  consider  it 
under  extremely  different  relations,  when,  in  fact",  that  which  strikes 
one  individual  particularly  will  not  strike  another  at  all,  because  it 
has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  an  individual  to  make  a  complete 
analysis  of  any  one  subject,  for  the  desire  which  leads  us  beyond  our 
boundary  is  always  our  failure.  I  mean  that  each  science  is  so 
dependent  upon  a  lot  of  others  that  you  cannot  draw  the  line,  and, 
as  a  rule,  one  is  always  trespassing. 

Electricity  produces  phosphorescent  effects  in  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum.  It  may  be  probable  that  from  the  infra  red  to  the  ultra 
violet,  the  molecules  of  different  things  have  their  electrical  con- 
ductivity in  proportion  to  their  position  in  the  spectrum,  and  the 
effect  of  electricity  and  light  is  brought  about  in  unstable  bodies  much 
more  quickly  than  in  stable  bodies,  and  perhaps  chemical  affinity  will 
be  traced  very  near  the  light  effect  and  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
molecules,  because  here  you  can  bring  in  time  to  help  you  in  your 
researches,  and  what  can  help  us  more  in  making  these  inquiries  than 
making  photographic  emulsions  P  Here  you  have  in  testing  the 
sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion  slow  towards  the  red,  quick  towards  the 
grey  or  blue  ;  but  what  is  going  on  between  ?  The  word  time,  which 
ought  to  be  the  most  important  word  in  any  science  ;  and  here  we 
have,  according  to  the  time  you  are  heating  the  emulsion,  so  according 
to  the  proportion  of  time  does  it  take  to  act  when  we  expose  the 
sensitive  plate  to  light,  and  according  to  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  alkah  and  acid  developer  so  is  the  effect  (which  you  can  prove 
by  time)  of  the  clearness  or  fogging  of  the  sensitive  film.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  chemists,  as  time  rolls  on,  will  value  photography 
much  more  than  they  do  at  present,  for  the  relation  of  photography 
to  colour  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  yet  marvellous  of  nature  s 
phenomena. 

There  is  a  light  within  us  which  cannot  be  decomposed  to  red, 
green,  blue,  &c.,  hut  a  light  which  inspires  and  guides  us  in  science 
to  be  always  searching  for  facts  and  truth  which  only  time  can 
measure.  Let  us  in  the  study  of  colour,  or  anything  else,  take  the 
most  simple  things.  If  I  take  this  ordinary  wax  match  and  strike  it, 
what  an  immense  study  here !  The  friction  you  have  is  electricity 
(you  must  remember  that  is  caused  by  the  energy  of  my  body) ; 
on  striking  the  match  then  an  explosion,  during  that  time  the  top  of 
the  light  is  orange ;  when  the  flame  is  quiet  you  have  yellow  on  the 
upper  part,  violet  and  blue  at  the  lower.  There  are  other  colours  if 
you  look  closely  into  it ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  grey  around  the  stem, 
besides  the  stem  is  brown  as  it  burns  away,  and  red  at  the  top,  which 
is  the  heat  rays.  Here  you  have  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
except  green,  but  we  can  trace  it.  As  this  match  burns  it  absorbs 
oxygen  and  throws  off  carbon.  Where  does  the  oxygen  come  from 
and  where  does  the  carbon  go  ?  Why,  the  leaves  of  plants,  Ike,  inhale 
the  carbon  and  exhale  oxygen,  so  this  very  wax  of  the  match  goes  to 
form  the  green  which  absorbs  certain  of  the  sun's  rays,  so  that  life  can 
live  in  the  leaves,  for  the  green  acts  as  a  shield  which  preserves  life 
in  the  plant.  I  could  talk  for  hours  on  a  match,  but  1  have  tired  you 
quite  enough,  so  I'll  conclude  with  saying  photography  is  just  the 
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tluD«r  to  giT*  70a  the  power  of  perception  and  lead  you  closer  to 
r.  1'  uf  '-  -eentM,  for  in?ide  of  U8  mujrt  be  a  «raw  by  which  we  attract 
tile  !l>'<'tiu(r  aL-eoes  outside,  and  that  Miue  haa  a  i^ieat  deal  to  do  with 
lirMtinfl  the  outer  aoenes,  Th«  beat  element  we  have  is  the  ebb  and 
jUv  of  raMMk;  it  auma  up  the  hUtory  ci  all  acience  which  is  coloured 
nit)i  ciirianty,  and  yoa  muat  hate  one  to  co-operate  with  another. 

1  ..  ■.-■■•ir  dsmooatista  before  yon  a  picture  on  my  opal  cards.  I 
claim  for  it  jiiiytetty.  You  can  print  the  pictures  by  matchlif;ht, 
flMi^t,  or  eswilefight  in  a  few  teeoods:  the  least  you  wash  the 
totter :  you  r«qair«  no  paper,  Umiof(,ot  solutioa.  You  can  turn  them 
out  quicker  than  any  other  proee*  beeanw  there  is  no  mounting,  and 
they  are  aa  permatk-nt  as  any  prooeM  we  hare  in  photography, 
acoordinf;  to  my  testing  up  to  the  pnaent  time.  I  attribute  tluit  to 
the  finding  out  of  hydn^uinone  for  the  laat  clearing  effect,  which  was 
puraly  by  accident.  .Aijus  Gaxs.NB. 

OM  ALLOTBOPIC  MODIFICATIONS  OF  BILVSB.* 

Ai  the  material  appear*  eontinaally  to  change,  the  amount  o(  waahing 
needed  must  depend  od  the  object  in  view.  II  wanted  for  analysis,  the 
wmihing  must  be  repaated  many  tima*  imtil  ferric  salt  ceases  to  come 
away,  but  no  amount  of  waahing  will  entirely  eliminate  iL  After  seren 
or  oght  solutions  in  pore  water,  and  aa  aaay  prebpitatioBa.  the  material 
is  to  De  thrown  on  a  filler,  the  liqtiid  laraad  oat  as  eoaptolaly  aa  poasibla 
with  a  pomp,  and  then  the  amraonie  aitnUa  waahad  oat  with  ainety-five 
per  e«Bt.  of  aloohol  until  the  filtrate  laafs  nothing  oa  eraporation.  The 
sobstADce  at  thu  point  is  still  solnbla,  Ihoogh  mod)  leas  so  than  at  first. 
Dariag  tba  waahmg  the  solobility  slowly  bat  steadily  diminishes,  a  fact 
rsodsrsd  notioeable  by  !*••  ^^d  leas  ammontn  nitrate  being  required  to 
praeifitata  it  Iroo  ita  aolntioo. 

^■ofvfis.— Tba  pfodoet,  after  thowgh  waahing,  as  abore  deaeribed, 
with  aloobol,  waa  dried  at  usdiaaii  tsMparatnus  or  a  little  abore,  and 
waa  than  radnaad  to  very  fine  powder,  and  washed  again  with  water  aa 
long  aa  aiqrtfaiBg  diaaotred.  It  waa  thaa  dried  at  lOO'  C.  in  a  water  bath. 
Three  silrsr  detenulnationa  wan  mads : — 

A, W'Jl  per  eenL  silrsr. 

B    ....„„ - W^l       .. 

A,  »mi  A,  ware  maim  with  diftnat  portioBs  of  the  same  matarial ; 
B  wift  jMBmsiiI  asatssial  prsparad  ia  wasHy  the  same  way. 
Tbs  sablaiies.  Ibsntow,  ooataiMd  ••  aa  aTsrage  97-S7  par  esnt  of 

the  I 


silw.    Tbs  naure  of  tha 
was  sUf«r  with  a  eartain 


woald  dceida  whether 


malarial 


d  lapority  Aimhr  attaehad  to  it.  or 
■halhat  we  bad  to  do  with  ailfar  te  ahamiral  romhinatioB  with  other 


Tba  flitiala  fron  lbs  ailTar  Florida  ia  aaalyaia  A,  was  erapormlad  to 
ilijiism.  aad  was  toaad  to eaalaia  aMifly  irae  and  ettrio  acid.  The  iron 
waa  ihaowa  dova  aa  salpMis.  ladtHStiad  ia  aitrie  seid.  pndpitatad  kot, 
washed  «Mk  baOi^  walar.  aad  0m  0«M7.  The  reaidoa.  AaMfoa*. 
I  of  iKiiaodda  sad  ailrii  arii.  pnhably  in  tha  lona  of  fanrie 
r  Ihaft  asaa  Iks  vary  eai 


ateato,  aad  altaalMd  ae  ainafijr 


WBsbiMa  givaa  ftulad   to 
rcqoirad  ttttu  eoold  ba 
ataoeai     Tha 
laatatial  saualatsd  of 
To  ratify  this 
'  aa  toito 


vary  eaiafol  aad  prolonged 


Btrmigsr  maana  would  ba 
th«  eoodition  of  the  sub- 
to  ba  jnstiAsd  that  the 
iply  with  imparity, 
•fidsaoa,  the  sabatanee  waa 
baatod.  For  if  any  other  aiaaient 
it  would  only  ba  (ia  *iaw  of 
tha  hiph  paMsatafa  of  silTer)  hydrofsa  or  oxygen.  We  might  hare  to 
do  i^k  a  hydrida,  aaalagooa  to  Wafts**  hydnde  of  eeniar ;  or  pooaibly 
aa  oaide ;  bat  aol  protaUy,  aa  AcO  veaU  soatain  oaly  S6-4S  par  seat. 
ofsOrar. 
Tha  piaaiasa  of  ailhar  lydiggw  «r  tmj0m  in  eombination  with  silver 
to  bo  praM(y  aartoia^  aaprfhad  1^  iha  action  of  diluU  snlphorio 
B  Ihta  (aad  iIn  otbar  ta«  aalalHaia,  B  aad  C,  to  be  daaeribed 
\.  Tbay  an  all  una ws tod  iato  any  aMtalUe  ailvar  without  the 
Maafs  of  una.  Thia  saaaM  tolasably  eondnaive  in  itself,  and 
tha  Nsolt  of  exposiag  a  grsat  aambar  of  spaeimens  of  all  the  forms 
A,  B.  aad  C  to  tho  aaltoai  of  beat  waa  oqaalty  so.  As  tha  obieat  waa  to 
apoaa  the  freeb  aad  oMlal  malsilal  to  a  gradually  incraaausg  beat,  from 
that  of  boibng  walar  to  a  law  red  boat  wilbaiil  interrapting  the  process, 
tba  UUomlmf  im nia  ■!  waa  fcaad  — f wiiiBt :— 
A  piaaa  of  Bahstoiaa  gta*  tab*  aboalris  iaefaaa  loog  waa  asaled  in  tha 


laatp'  at  oaa  sod:  tha  olbsr  etoaod  with  a  tabbar  aork,  through  which 
paaMil  a  small  gas  daUreiy  tabs;  aad 


oaolbar  taba  paaaing  into  a  small 
iaat  tabs  paitty  Ulad  with  walar,  aad  bavtag  aootbsr  tobe  tlirougb  the 
aarfc  paaAaa  aada*  tba  aoilaas  of  Iba  wator,  Ibo*  preventing  regurgitatioiL 
Tha  Btalartal  was  Ibao  Aiat  aapeosd  lor  sores  boors  to  a  baot  of  about 
UO*  C.  la  aahloftds  «d  salsjaat  balb;  tbk  was  aaat  loiaovad.  and  the 
beat  eoatiaaad  to  low  radaasa.  Oaly  treses  of  gas  ware  svoivad,  and  this 
waa  toaad  to  b*  ia  all  of  tba  mimf  triala  nuule.  oarbooia  acid,  derived 
trore  tba  aitria  aald.  adbariag.  Tbia  Iwalainiit  waa  tapaaled  many  timea 
with  aU  lb*  dttsMat  reiisttos  of  tbs  sabstaaco,  and  with  the  sams  raaalt. 


I  wo. 


The  temperature  was  always  raised  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  the 
complete  conversion  of  the  material  into  normal  grey  bilver,  but  in  no 
case  was  oxygen  or  hydrogen  set  free. 

It  could  not  be  overlooked  that  in  all  these  trials  the  material  had 
passed  into  an  insoluble  form  before  the  silver  dt^termiuatiou  was  made, 
there  remained,  therefore,  this  possibility,  that  the  silver,  so  long  as 
soluble,  might  be  in  combination  with  citric  acid,  and  that  its  change  to 
the  insoluble  condition  was  caused  by  its  separating  from  the  citric  acid. 
It  seemed  desirable  that  this  view  should  be  tested.  As  the  object  was 
to  determine  the  condition  of  the  silver  in  the  substance  as  originally 
formed,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  to  change  that  form  by  attempts  at 
purification,  the  only  course  available  was  to  determine  the  ratio  between 
the  silver  on  the  one  hand  and  the  citric  acid  on  the  other,  either 
excluding  from  the  determination,  or  else  removing,  that  portion  of  the 
citnc  acid  which  was  combined  with  sodmm  (sodic  citrate  being  used  in 
excess)  or  with  iron.  The  first  attempt  was  to  exclude  without  removing 
it,  by  using  Wolcott  Oibb's  ingenious  method  of  precipitating  the  base 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  determining  the  acid  thus  set  free  in  a 
solution  originally  neutral.  It  was  ascertained  by  careful  experiment 
on  weighed  qnantitiea  of  pure  anhydrous  citric  acid  that  exact  tiltration 
ooald  be  m^de  with  the  aid  of  pbenolphthalein.  The  silver  was  next 
redissolved  and  estimated  as  chloride.  A  Urge  number  of  determinations 
were  made,  but  the  method  proved  unsatisfactory.  It  was  found  that 
portions  of  the  same  material  operated  upon  separately  gave  different 
(even  widely  different)  results.  In  fact,  this  very  discordance  was  in 
itself  a  proof  that  no  stoichiometiical  combination  existed  between  the 
silver  and  the  citric  add. 

The  importance  of  the  matter  led  me  to  take  it  up  again  with  different 
means,  estimating  the  citric  acid  by  Creuse's  method.  In  this  method 
the  solution,  after  being  reduced  to  a  small  bulk,  is  exactly  neutralised 
(with  ammonia  or  citric  add),  is  tested  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium 
acetate,  and  then  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol, 
let  stand  a  day,  and  filtered  and  washed  with  sixty-five  per  cent,  alcohol. 
In  igniting,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  add  convert  the  barium  salt  into 
stil^iate,  in  which  form  the  estimstion  is  made.  A  preliminary  trial  with 
a  weighed  quantity  of  citnc  add  showed  that  this  method  gave  fairly 
good  results.  I  was  obliged  to  vary  the  method  somewhat;  the  pre- 
dpitate  of  barium  dtrato  eonied  down  with  it  enough  iron  to  render  it 
oclirey  in  appearance.  It  was,  therefore,  after  thorough  washing  with 
sixty-five  per  oent.  aloohol  till  every  trace  of  barium  acetate  was  removed, 
disaolved  on  the  filter  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (acid  1,  water  10),  in 
which  barium  citrate  is  extremely  soluble  and  washed  through.  This 
was  followed  by  still  weaker  add,  and  finally  with  water,  l-'rom  the 
filtrate,  sulphurio  add  precipitated  snow-white  barium  sulphate. 

But  this  method  requires  that  both  the  sulphates  and  the  excess  of 
sodic  and  ferric  dtrato  shall  first  have  been  perfectly  removed.  The  blue 
predpitate  was  tbsrefore  washed  with  dilute  solution  of  ammonio  nitrate 
until  this  waa  eflsetsd.  Tbs  nsoessity  for  this  purification  was  regrettable 
aa  introdadng  a  possibilily  of  a  change  during  the  treatment.  It  was, 
howsver,  indiapenaabla  that  the  ferrous,  ferric,  and  sodic  citrates  should 
be  got  rid  of.  The  material  after  this  treatment  was  still  freely  soluble 
in  water,  to  a  dark-nd  solution.  An  examination  of  its  absorption 
spectnim  showed  it  to  be  still  a  true  solution.  From  this  solution  the 
silver  was  first  removed  by  H,  S,  and  then  the  oitrio  add  was  determined 
in  the  above  deecribed  wv.  (1'  the  silver  were  thrown  down  by  hydro- 
chloric add,  the  reliabilily  of  the  dtric  determination  would  be  impaired.) 
Next,  the  silver  sulphide  waa  consorted  into  chloride  and  weighed. 

The  reault  gave  tha  ratio : — 

1  gramma  silvsr  to  -03195  gramme  citric  acid. 

In  this  case,  waahing  ool  the  sulphates,  Ac,  was  an  affair  of  several 
days.  The  work  waa  npsatsd,  reducing  the  time  as  much  as  possible. 
The  material  waa  prodpitatad,  decanted  as  soon  as  settled,  thrown  upon  a 
filter  pomp,  and  the  Innaol  kept  constantly  full  of  ammonic  nitrate  in 
dilute  solution  by  a  wash  bottle.  By  namg  very  thick  paper  and  a 
powerful  press  ore  tbs  sntiis  waahing  was  rapidly  linished,  so  that  in 
aboat  six  hoars  from  first  predpllation  the  material  waa  thoroughly 
waahad,  ladisaclvad,  and  again  au«ed,  and  placed  under  the  action  of 
H,8.    The  reaolt  was,— 

1  gramme  ailver  to  -0130  citric  acid. 

When  theae  teUtiona  are  reduced  from  wdghte  to  equivalents,  they 
become: — 

No.  1.    1  eqoiv.  citric  add  to  55-63  equiv.  silver. 
No.  a.     1         „  „         193-7 

indicating  both  that  the  proportion  of  citric  acid  present  is  variable,  and 
that  it  ia  certainly  not  in  stoichiometrical  combination  with  the  silver  in 
the  substenee  examined. 

It  has  ahready  been  said  that  these  solutions,  before  being  acted  npon 
by  H,  8,  were  optically  examined  and  found  to  be  true  solutions.  The 
inference,  therefore,  seems  to  be  very  strong  that  there  exists  an  allotropic 
form  of  silver  freely  solnbla  hi  water.  Tliis  is  a  property  so  exceptional 
in  a  metal  that  I  have  admitted  it  with  much  hesitation.  The  principal 
argnmente  are  as  follows  : — 

The  content  of  silver  in  the  various  products  was  very  carefully,  and  I 
believe  I  may  say  quite  accurately,  determined.  It  was  extremely  high, 
always  above  ninety-seven  per  cent    As  already  remarked,  thia  virtually 
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■•xeladM  the  pnaenoe  of  all  elements  except  hydrogen  and,  possibly, 
oxygen.  Theae  elamenta  were  oarefuUy  searched  for  ;  but  their  presence 
•ooald  Dot  be  dateoted.  To  suppoae  that  wc  had  to  do  with  a  mixture  in 
which  some  eomponnd  of  silver  was  mixed  with  metallic  silver  was  not 
poMible ;  for,  as  the  whole  waa  lolable,  we  should  still  have  to  admit  the 
solnbility  of  silver. 

We  have  consequently  to  deal  with  a  substance  containing  over  ninety- 
■aven  per  oent  of  silver,  and  neitlier  hydrogen  nor  oxygen  in  combination 
with  it,  the  remaining  two  or  three  per  cent,  fully  accounted  for  by  ferric 
oxide  and  citric  acid,  determined  aa  present  as  accidental  impurity,  the 
BObstance  itself  readily  amalgamating  with  mercury  by  simple  friction, 
nevertheless  abundantly  soluble  in  water.  If  I  had  been  able  to  find  any 
other  explanation  for  these  facts  without  admitting  the  solubility  of  silver 
I  should  have  adopted  it.     But  none  presented  itself. 

Whether  in  eolation  it  exists  as  a  hydrate,  that  is,  in  more  intimate 
combination  with  one  or  more  equivalents  of  water,  cannot  be  said  with 
entire  certainty  ;  but  the  easy  amalgamation  with  mercury  seems  hardly 
to  favour  that  view.  No  means  could  be  found  for  settling  the  question 
Abaolutely.  Certainly  at  100"  C.  all  water  is  expelled,  but  this  of  course 
is  not  an  argument.  All  the  water  is  not  expelled  by  indefinite  exposure 
to  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  proportion  left  is  very  small. 

The  material  examined  was  in  all  cases  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  as  that  originally  precipitated,  but  absolute  identity  could  not  be 
'Obtained.  The  purification  absolutely  necessary  eSccts  some  change. 
This  is  shown  by  the  colour.  The  freshly  precipitated  material  dissolves 
to  a  blood-red  liquid ;  by  great  dilation,  yellowish  red.  Tlie  purified 
eabstanoe  gives  a  darker  red,  wliich  with  dilution  remains  still  red.  Of 
the  nature  of  the  substances  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  analysed 
I  can  speak  with  some  positiveness,  and  these  include  a  substance  soluble 
in  water  and  nevertheless  appearing  to  be  nearly  pure  silver. 

The  constitution  of  the  lilac-blue  substance  at  the  moment  of  forma- 
tion, and  whilst  under  its  mother  water,  is  a  matter  of  much  more 
difficulty ;  it  could  not  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  was  not  in  some 
way  altered  in  the  purification.  Much  time  and  labour  were  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  settle  this  point,  without  entirely  satisfactory  results, 
and  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  search  for  a  better  method. 

AVhen  this  blue  soluble  substance — purified  either  by  washing  very 
moderately  by  ammonium  nitrate,  or  by  washing  with  pure  water,  using 
those  portions  which  remain  undissolved  after  most  has  been  carried 
through  the  filter — is  brushed  over  paper  and  dried  rapidly,  it  exhibits  a 
■very  beautiful  succession  of  colours.  At  the  moment  of  applying  it 
appears  blood  red ;  when  half  dry  it  has  a  splendid  blue  colour  with  a 
lustrous  metallic  reflection ;  when  quite  dry  this  metallic  effect  dis- 
appears, and  the  colour  is  matt  blue.  Examined  with  a  polariser  it 
shows  the  same  characters  as  to  two  reflected  beams  of  light  polarised  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  each  other  that  are  described  f urtlier  on  imder  B. 

When  the  blue  substance  prepared  in  either  way  dries  more  slowly  in 
lamps,  the  result  is  very  variable :  sometimes  it  ia  bright  bluish  metallic ; 
sometimes  dull  lead  colour,  with  a  metallic  reflection  only  where  it  has 
-dried  in  contact  with  a  smooth  surface.  M.  Cakey  Lea. 

(To  be  concluded,} 


JACK  AND  I  IN  NORWAY. 

IV. — MOLDE  TO  NaES. 

We  left  Molde  in  a  small  local  steamer  named  after  the  town,  and  in  size, 
A3  I  stated  in  my  last,  about  half  as  large  as  an  ordinary  river  tug;  as  we 
crept  along  the  shore  we  made  some  exposures  on  the  most  interesting 
views,  but  the  boat  was  so  small  that  the  vibration  from  the  play  of  the 
-engine  showed  a  decided  shake  in  many  of  the  negatives  so  taken,  no 
matter  how  quick  the  exposure.  We  were  going  on  to  Naes,  a  distance 
of  some  twenty  miles,  embracing  a  panorama  of  the  grandest  and  wildest 
description,  through  a  continuous  interlacing  of  waters  that  lapped,  and 
swished,  and  surged  along  the  mountams'  base,  mountains  that  towered 
thousands  of  feet  in  the  air  majestic  and  grand.  In  many  cases  these 
mountains  nse  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  Sheer  rook  and  barren  of  foliage 
of  any  kmd,  except  where  small  trees  here  and  there  have  found  a  home 
m  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Now  and  then  the  eye  is  relieved  by  patches 
■or  green  grass  and  belts  of  foliage,  but  barren  rock  is  the  most  prominent 
reature  in  this  endless  chain  of  mountains,  each  and  all  of  them  wearing 
theur  (»ps  of  snow.  So  awe-inspiring  is  the  first  entrance  into  these  wilds 
them        ""'°'  ^'^"^^  breathless  with  very  wonder  as  he  gazes  upon 

On  board  this  boat  we  again  met  young  Naes,  a  gentleman  who  came 

across  in  the  Norge  with  us.    Between  the  taking  of  pictures  he  started  to 

amuse  me  by  declaimmg  in  his  native  tongue  the  patriotic  poems  of  his 

fatherland,  but  when  one  only  hears  the  sound,  and  faUs  to  catch  the  sense, 

t  gets  to  be  tiresome  after  a  little,  so  I  told  him  if  he  could  not  turn  it 

1^™^?*.  ,'.*•'' V  I  ^^  8°*  *^  °'°'=**  »«  I  <'°'^^  '=arry  away,  when  he 
.mmediately  tried  the  EngUsh  and  settled  to  it  in  something  like  this  : 
We  love  our  country— dear  native  land  surreunded  by  the  sea-it  is 
thVFJ^^'^^l  '"'^^  affection  we  embrace  its  rugged  cliffs  towering  to 
lLhfnJi!"°T?5  V^  ''"f1  *°'i  '1°.';^  ^^  "•«  sweeping  storm  and  the 
mfdvfnl^;  T*"'  t«™P«t-t088ed  child  of  a  thousand  homes  holds  our 
undymg  love,  dc.      To  hear  him  orate  sometliing  like  the  foregoing  in 


broken  English  and  stopping  every  now  and  then  at  his  best  points  to 
think  out  the  EngUsh  words  was  very  amusing.  I  think  as  a  people  they 
are  peculiarly  fond  of  their  native  land. 

The  many  little  hamlets  that  we  put  in  at  on  oar  way  were  each  com- 
posed of  a  dozen  to  two  dozen  houses — little  wooden  erections  dotted  all 
over  the  lower  incline  of  the  hills  and  coming  down  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  where  usually  a  little  wooden  pier  ran  out  some  thirty  feet  into 
the  water.  In  the  smallest  of  these  villages  there  is  one  feature  scarcely 
ever  absent,  namely,  a  little  church  with  spire  standing  out  white  and 
conspicuous.  All  these  places,  as  a  rule,  lie  in  a  sheltered  spot  at  the 
top  of  a  fjord  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  continually 
running  out  and  in  to  these  bays,  for  no  sooner  did  we  get  out  of  one  than 
we  would  be  turning  into  another,  and  this  continued  all  the  way,  our 
little  boat  looking  like  a  nutshell  floating  along  under  the  shadow  of  the 
towering  cliffs.  AVe  got  a  good  photograph  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  stations — Nordvick — after  which  we  came  sailing  round  a 
promontory  on  which,  quite  close  to  us,  was  reared  a  pillar  of  rock  on 
which  was  carved  or  printed  an  inscription.  The  captain  told  us  that  it 
was  the  pilot's  monument.  This  pilot  turned  out  to  be  a  hero,  one  who 
had  done  good  service  to  the  State  by  misleading  the  enemy  when  in 
charge  of  his  vessel  and  bringing  him  into  the  toils  of  tlie  Norsemen. 
We  made  a  picture  of  this  monument,  but  the  colour  of  the  pillar  was  too 
much  like  the  surrounding  rocks  to  be  effective. 

The  boat  stayed  for  some  time  at  Veblungsnaes,  so  that  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  Romsdalhorn  from  this  quay.  Then  we  sailed 
round  the  peak  of  land  that  strikes  out  into  the  sea  at  this  point  and  arrived 
at  Naes,  it  being  but  a  two  miles'  journey  between  the  stations.  We  had 
our  traps  transported  to  the  Bellevue  Hotel  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
incline  on  which  the  village  is  built.  Here  we  found  an  obliging  latd- 
lord,  good  food,  and  a  comfortable  house  lying  in  the  centre  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  snow  in  patches  scattered  here  and  there  all 
round  the  house  wherever  there  was  a  sheltered  nook  ;  crisp  and  bard  it 
lay  in  the  face  of  the  blazing  sun :  in  many  places  where  we  measured  it 
it  was  eight  and  ten  feet  deep.  In  this  valley,  or  rather  flat  bit  of  land 
(the  word  flat  is  only  comparative),  there  were  trees  and  grass  and  a  few 
wild  flowers.  After  the  many  barren  spots  we  had  passed  it  looked 
beautifully  fresh  and  green. 

From  the  Believue  Hotel,  which  is  one  of  the  Government  stations,  we 
engaged  a  stolesjaerrie  (pronounced  stolecarrie),  and  a  first  rate  little 
pony ;  we  arranged  to  keep  this  conveyance  and  the  attendant  for  the  few 
days  we  were  in  the  Eomsdal  Valley.  We  preferred  the  stolecarrie,  as  it 
was  seated  for  two,  hence  the  more  sociable  ;  but  the  most  comfortable 
conveyance  for  the  traveller  in  this  country  is  the  carriole — it  is  seated  for 
one  person  only.  The  body  of  this  vehicle  is  just  like  a  round  smoking- 
room  chair,  stuffed  bottom  and  back,  the  passenger's  legs  stretching  out 
to  two  small  iron  rod  foot  rests  that  are  fixed  from  the  tram  to  the  bottom 
hoard,  the  usual  space  being  left  at  the  hack  of  this  bottom  hoard  for 
your  luggage  and  your  boy. 

As  a  rule  the.«^  conveyances  are  engaged  from  station  to  station,  but 
we  arranged  to  keep  this  one  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  district,  rather 
than  have  six  or  seven  changes  in  our  journey  through  the  valley. 

The  lad  we  got  from  the  Bellevue  to  take  charge  of  the  pony  and  trap 
was  a  very  intelligent  young  fellow  and  spoke  excellent  English — he  had 
been  over  in  this  country  for  some  time,  hence  his  perfection  in  the 
language. 

In  this  country  it  is  usual  for  the  traveller  to  drive  himself,  but  if  yon 
so  desire  it  you  can  have  the  boy  to  drive.  When  the  boy  is  driving, 
should  there  happen  to  be  any  accident,  or  if  anything  was  to  go  wrong 
with  the  horse  or  vehicle,  you  would  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  same, 
but  when  you  are  driving  yourself  you  become  liable  for  damage  if  such 
should  occur. 

The  ponies  are  sure-footed  animals,  and  well-made  little  things  they 
are,  with  full  manes,  long  tails,  curved  necks,  and  full  chested;  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  a  sort  of  cream  colour.  They  look  made  for  their 
work,  and  to  see  their  willing  impatience  one  can't  help  observing  that 
they  had  settled  to  do  it.  It  is  perfectly  marvellous  to  see  them  rattling 
down  steep,  to  the  eye  almost  perpendicular,  hill  sides.  Sure  and  steady 
without  a  trip  ;  and  where  there  has  been  deep  ruts  or  holes  in  the  roads, 
over  and  over  again  I  have  observed  them  just  swerve  so  much  as  kept 
the  wheel  from  getting  caught,  and  this  without  ever  altering  the  pace. 
All  over  the  country  we  were  told  that  these  ponies  could  be  bought  at 
from  five  to  seven  pounds  apiece  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  they  were 
on  this  side  they  would  have  brouglit  much  more  money. 

On  leaving  our  hotel  we  descended  into  the  vale  ;  the  day  was  cloudy 
and  the  wind  rather  high  for  foliage  pictures.  The  first  exposure  we 
made  was  on  the  Romsdalhorn,  one  of  the  celebrated  hills  in  the  chain, 
it  looked  rugged  and  grand  towering  up  some  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
little  bridge  that  crossed  the  river  below. 

This  mountain  is  so  precipitous  and  void  of  vegetation  near  the  top 
that  there  is  only  hard  and  bare  rock  to  be  seen,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  considered  impossible  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  it,  and  many 
tourists  had  tried  and  failed ;  but  in  1881  the  feat  was  accomplished  by  a 
gentleman,  but  who,  alas!  when  he  got  to  the  top  found  that  some  one 
had  been  there  before  him.  A  mound  of  stones  was  gathered  together 
on  the  summit  with  an  inscription  showing  that  a  mad  shoemaker 
belonging  to  the  valley  had  dared  the  ascent  and  succeeded  in  performing 
the  task  some  fifty  years  before. 
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The  iMxt  exponire  we  made  wa*  on  the  hoaae  of  Mr.  Wills  of  English 
tobaeeo  tune.  It  had  been  an  hotel  prerioiuly,  and  it  made  a  very  prett; 
aittm  nertKng  amongst  the  traea  on  the  ilope  of  the  hill.  Even  here,  in 
uda  aeelodad  spot  amon^t  the  w3d  hilli,  the  march  of  scientific  progress 
is  cbaerrable.  for  we  flad  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  plajini;  their 
parte — the  Tillage,  two  miles  distant,  and  this  residence  being  nnited  by 
wires.  After  taking  this  pietore  I  started  to  turn  the  roller  slide,  when 
awaj  went  something  inside  snap,  and  the  roll  would  tnm  no  more — here 
was  a  lUt  Jaek  proposed  that  we  should  go  np  to  Mr.  Wills's  boase,  and 
as*  if  we  eoold  get  any  plaee  to  torn  into  a  dark  room,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  alide  pot  right  if  possible,  bnt  after  talking  the  matter  over  we 
arranged  to  drive  on  to  the  first  station,  Horgbeim,  a  distance  of  abont 
eight  miles. 

As  we  drive  on  farther  down  the  valley,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the 
rushing  river,  we  come  apon  the  moontain  of  the  Goblins.  On  the  top 
of  this  moontain,  thoosands  ol  feet  hi«b,  groups  of  rocks  can  be  seen 
itaading  op  on  and  and  lookiBg  like  erowds  of  haman  fiRures,  and  aa  we 
twist  and  twine  along  the  beaten  traek  we  get  tricked  into  the  fancy  that 
they  are  «h»nging  plaeea  and  poaitions,  and  aecm  to  be  moving  about  in  a 

Mass  Octx. 
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I  lATm  now  the  pleasare  of  presenting  the  second  qoarterly  report  of  the 
\iiiimm  ot  Photography. 

The  samaiar  so  Ux  haa  been  pie  siiiliieiitly  fine,  and  the  opportnnities 
for  inatanlansire  amposaree  van  gnat.  0«  worthy  President,  Mr.  Paul 
Langs,  who  has  jost  retomed  R«n  •  iihnlagiapbie  tow  in  Norway  (the 
land  withont  a  snmmer's  night),  tsili  oa  his  150  pietores  were,  of 
inttantawmiia  expoanrea,  and  be  tears  that  eron  with  that 


posnraa. 
will  aertainly  be  over  < 

la  By  own  expecieoee  in  BarmoBth  and  its  neighboorbood,  I  foand  a 
fiotlar  eondition  ot  the  actinic  ioMe,  and  took  to  an  old  single  lens  (by 
Bos*),  which  I  toond  to  work  admirably.  The  aensitive  pUte  is  now  so 
quick  th*!  we  may  safely  retora  to  riagia  iMaas.  only  taking  care  that  we 
avoid  baOdings  at  the  extreme  «da  Ol  the  pietore,  aaeh  lenses  being 
aatoimliy  liabM  toearred  lines. 

Aa  impoftaat  advaoea  has  jast  htm  made  in  the  means  ot  foeossinit 
Wis  1^  Colooel  C.  O.  Elliaoa,  a  mamhsr  ot  the  Liverpool  Amatear 
Pbotapaptaie  Society,  who  haa.  I  believe,  taken  the  steps  necessary  to 
palaat  tba  invention,  which  nnnaiala  ol  the  attachment  of  a  mirror  or 
ndector  to  lb*  omttidi  of  eameras  baviag  a  back  toetissing  ^ats,  so  aa  to 
•bow  lb*  iali*dad  view  or  anbieot  the  tight  war  op,  as  in  natore,  instead 
ol  •■apddeABwa"  as  aaaally  f nrnisseil ;  aad  the  pietare  being  seen  from 
lb*  top  fl<  Ibe  iMtmMDt  bMtoad  tt  tba  badi,  tb»  opscalor  ia  soabM  to 
stood  la  aa  eaev  giaealal  poaMiw  wfaila  tommbt$  laslead  ol  the  stoopiag. 
eraraped  attitnde,  whidi  we  all  know  •»  well,  and  to  disnense  entirely 
with  the  Udeooe  blaek  sbaet  over  bead  aad  shonldsrs :  the  Ught  being 
kept  tram  lbs  refleetor  by  a  gaaid  of  klaek  silk  or  any  light  aoa-porona 
material,  or  evsa  a  dark  poekal  banftwabief.  arranged  so  aa  to  reeeive 
the  «yepieae  or  fbeoasiag  (laaasa  if  ptafcmd. 

On*  great  advantage  of  tUa  patoat  is  Ibat  it  eaa  be  fixed  to  eiur  Und 
of  eamm,  aad  so  simply,  that  H  caa  be  detoched  aad  mfixed  ia  half  a 
minnto;  aaed  or  aot  at  the  oparaloi'a  plaasnre ;  aad  when  not  ia  ose,  or 


the  pbotograph  ia  being  takan,  ia  laspmlil  nnder  the  eaaiam  ready  tor 
re-oae,  or  lays  flat  againet  tba  bask  ior  ttavellinir. 
Another  method  of  aafng  the  lefleetor  is  to  »ttuh  it  to  the  frame  of  the 


flx  tba  kttei  to  the  camera  that  both 
/•aa  ba  baaftagMkvaa  above,  leaving  ao  loose  or 
I  UtlafB  to  get  brakaa  or  adipiaaad. 

TUe  anangaaMBt  alao,  by  abowiag  Iba  pietare  from  the  top,  allows  ot 
the  aaa  ol  very  abort  aamsra  Isga.  tbanby  saeariog  freedom  from  vibration 
and  redoeiag  tba  weight  to  ba  eaiitod  fay  tbe  amatear. 

The  adeytico  ol  iJbia  simpU  and  liapiuied  method  of  toenssing  will 
prove  higb^  aaasptokli  to  aaMloaia  asMally.  and  to  the  ladiee  it  will  be 
•bindy  iavalaaUa,  aaviag  bat,  *•,,  has  the  horrore  ol  tbe  blaek  cloth, 
aadfwa  laay  aoaat  apoa  a  larss  addttioa  of  tbe  fair  sex  to  oor  ranks  now 
that  Iba  ynee  so  natural  to  them  eaa  be  introdnced  even  into  the 
foeasriag  part  of  our  art. 

I  an  glid  to  reeord  that  eeveral  inoBikeiB  of  oor  Soeielv  have  taken 
op  Iba  niaaillatina  of  tbe  etewoaeepto  department,  and  we  hope  to  eee  a 
displ^  ot  vlowa  at  oar  Bootbty  ia«stlap.  stiin  attcntioo  shoald  be  given 
to  tbo  Bioaae  of  batter  aad  aMve  aoaiaaiaatly  displaying  soeh  pietores. 
Mr.  Obadwiek.  of  Msaebeater,  ia  doiag  food  work  u  this  diraetioa,  and 
bis  latrodaettou  of  Bamctt'a  Aaokaa  dark  slidee  is  a  great  boon  to 

I  tba  nee  ol  the  weU-kaown  •■  ball- 
I  aad  tbe  lege,  aa  a  deaiiable  im- 
to  saoore  qatek  adtartiept  whea  aboot  to  expoee.    I  woold 
I  tbe  iatfodaetioa  of  a  \oA  •prfaw  to  tbe  dark  aUdso,  so  aa  to 
ftbe  poosiMlily  of  doebla  eipoeare  of  tbe  same  plato. 
I  woold  draw  atleDtioD  to  oellBlold  fUms,  aa  posseeeing  immense 
advaatagse  in  easy  devsioDoieat  aad  axtreme  portability.     Tbe  best 
'  r  ia  tbe  qoestioo,  and  I  see  oor  oM  Mand,  W.  B.  Bolton,  London,  is 


offering  this  to  the  public,  the  following  paragraph  appearing  in  last 
week's  British  Jocbnal  "  Editorial." 

[Here  follows  the  notice  of  the  film  carriers  of  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr. 
Turnbull  which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue  of  this  JonKNAL. — Ed.] 

Tbk  Eastm.vs  Transpark.st  Film.— The  substitution  of  paper  for  glass  as 
a  support  to  the  sensitive  fihu  was  a  marked  step  in  advance.  Then  came  the 
American  film  for  negatives,  which,  when  comiileted,  has  many  advantages 
over  glass,  particularly  in  lightness  and  portaljility.  But  this  required  ftie 
rather  tedious  process  of  transferriug,  and  celluloid  was  hailed  as  a  still 
greater  improveiiieuL  It  was  transparent,  light,  and  required  no  strippiug. 
It,  however,  could  not  seem  to  be  made  thin  enough,  or  in  large  enough  sheets 
to  be  used  on  a  roll  holder.  The  Eastman  Company  now  announce  that  it  has 
overcome  all  difficulties,  and  can  manufacture  sheets  of  .absolute  uniformity  of 
thinness  fifty  feet  in  length  and  only  three-oue-thousandths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  enables  them  to  apply  their  new  transparent  film  to  the  roll 
holder  and  the  Kodak,  and  places  in  the  hands  of  both  professional  and 
amateur  photographers  a  vastly  improved  process.  The  specimen  sheet  which 
we  have  seen  seems  to  be  all  that  Mr.  Eastman  claims  for  it ;  certainly,  the 
negative  made  on  it,  which  he  showed,  is  all  that  coulil  be  desired.— /-"/lo^o- 
jraphie  T\ma. 

The  above  is  certainly  progressive,  if  not  startling ;  the  name  of  tbe 
Eastman  Company  is  a  pretty  sure  guarantee  of  its  success,  therefore, 
I  say,  look  np  your  "  toller  slides,"  and  prepare  them  for  "  celluloid 
film  "  adoption. 

Tbe  realization  of  this  will  bring  about  a  vast  change  in  the  photography 
of  the  fotore.  There  ia  no  greater  difficulty  of  the  present  day  that 
meets  the  enterprising  traveller  to  all  parts  of  tbe  world  than  the  safe 
transit  of  sensitive  glass  plates  over  rough  roads  and  ignorant  handling. 
I  bail  tbia  advent  as  the  moat  successful  article  that  has  yet  appeared  to 
supersede  glass  as  a  support  to  the  sensitive  image ;  as  a  glass  maker  it 
it  has  served  my  time  well,  and  in  the  language  of  my  native  poet, 
"  Bleasings  on  your  troa^  pow,  John  Anderson  my  Joe." 

JaMKS  AI.EX.  FoBBEST. 


KEIGHLET  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBI'nON. 

A  PaoTooRaraio  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Inatitote. 
Keighley,  from  January  6  to  18,  1890  (inclusive). 

All  piotores  most  be  framed  and  mounted.  No  oval  or  Oxford  frames 
will  be  admissible. 

The  Committee  will  undertoke  to  unpack,  repack,  and  deliver  exhibits 
to  the  carriers  for  return  at  the  close  of  the  Exliibition,  and  will,  by 
engaging  professional  assistance,  nss  the  greatest  care,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Committee  will  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  accident 
which  msy  occur. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  tbe  exhibitor's  name  and  address  be 
permitted  on  the  front  of  the  frame.  The  title  only  ot  the  picture  may 
appear  on  the  front  of  the  exhibit.  The  particulars  of  each  picture  must 
be  written  in  ink  on  a  special  label  (tbe  required  number  will  bo  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  on  reeeipt  of  Form  A),  a  separate  label  to  be  attached  to 
aaeh  frame. 

The  Committee  reeerve  the  power  to  reject  any  exhibit  which  may  be 
sent  in.  No  picture  or  series  of  pictures  having  received  a  Fir<(  Prize  at 
any  previous  competition  shall  be  eligible  for  competition  in  any  class 
except  Class  XV. 

In  the  .\matoar  (Haas  the  photographs  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the 
exhibitor — exposing,  devalopmg,  printing,  and  toning.  All  enlargements 
and  enlarged  negativca  most  be  aecompanied  by  a  print  from  tbe  original 
negttive,  and  in  the  eaaa  of  retonching  the  same  to  be  stated. 

The  entranee  U»  for  one  class  only  will  be  Is.;  and  M.  for  each 
additional  class.  A  charge  of  3s.  C<i.  will  be  mode  to  each  exhibitor  of 
apparatos  and  trade  requisites. 

Medals  and  eartifleatee  will  be  given.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Bobson. 


THE  IPSWICH  PHANTOM  PHOTOGRAPH. 
Stbanoe  Coincide.vck. 
From  the  Eiut  Anglican  Daily  Times  we  learn  a  strangle  sequel  to  the 
phantom  photograph  story  we  published  a  few  weeks  ago.     We  con- 
dense the  following  from  iU  issue  of  Monday  last : — 

"Devout  believers  in  psychical  phenomena  no  doubt  derived  great 
enoooragement  from  the  so-called  '  phantom  photograph '  which  was 
taken  oo  the  River  Gipping  about  two  months  ago.  Their  belief  will 
probably  be  stUl  farther  streuKthened  by  the  fact  that  on  Saturday 
morning  a  woman's  body  wss  found  in  tbe  tiipping  at  tbe  exact  spot 
where  the  photograph  was  taken.  Some  people  will  be  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  pbitigraph  as  a  supematoral  warning  of  the  sad  event  which 
has  just  taken  place,  while  other  folks,  and  more  wisely,  will  he  inclined 
to  treat  it  as  merely  a  singular  coincidence.  However,  the  coincidence  ia 
undoubtedly  a  verv  strange  one.  The  facts  are  briefiy  these.  On  Satur- 
day morning  Charles  Hillwas  proceeding  along  the  towing-path  on  the 
Gipping  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Peter  BmfTs  house,  when  ho  saw  a  woman's 
hat  with  a  basket  lying  on  the  bank.    Approaching  nearer,  be  saw  the 
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body  of  t  woman  floating  face  downward,  in  the  water  and  "^f  "'«°*" 
b«.k.  HUl  immediat«ly  went  to  find  a  policeman.  »°d  ™««''"8  ™t 
eoortabl.  Folkard  at  the  Barrack  comer,  the  two  returned  tof'^er  first 
«^  lome  drags.  Police-oonsUble  Folkard  threw  a  grapnel  across  the 
fS  ISd  pnlwihe  bodv  out,  and  it  was  then  taken  to  the  n^prtn^ry 
The  body  Was  identiBed  as  that  of  Sarah  Ann  l"'^^l'/^^"^'^«,';l 
4.  Clamii-building..  Harland-.treet.  Stoke.  From  the  e^'-Jep,"*  "^  '^« 
d^oiaaJTneighb^ur..  it  appear*  that  .he  kept  house  for  an  elderly  man 
named  HorwS  WaUing.  bleoeaaed  wa.  in  the  hab>t  of  .hinking  very 
much,  and  on  Friday  night,  while  in  a  state  of  iutoxicat.on,  she  quarrel  led 
with  Watling.  Finally  the  latter  told  her  to  leave  the  house  or  he  woulct 
frtS.  a  policeman,  and  .he  left  in  a  rage  about  11.30.  The  ^pot  where 
the  body  was  found  is,  as  we  have  («id  above,  the  exact  place  shown  in 
the  '  phantom  photograph,'  and  Sergeant  Nunn,  who  w^  engaged  to 
drag  the  river  on  that  occasion,  says  there  is  not  a  yard  s  diHerence. 


©ur  IBtiitorial  STatle. 


Thb  London  Stbbboscopic  Compa.vy's  New  CATALOorB  of 
Appabatus. 
A  TBULY  elfirant  little  book  of  192  pages,  beautifully  printed  in  two 
colours,  and  illustrated  plentifully,  not  alone  with  woodcuts,  but  with 
several  full-page  pictures  printed  in  various  colours  by  the  photo- 
mezrotype  process  in  use  at  the  Company's  works.  These  in  all  cases 
are  illustrative  of  the  capabilities  of  the  apparatus  sold  or  made  by 
them.  Here  we  have  a  yacht  under  full  sail,  there  a  portrait  of  a  child ; 
an  instantaneous  view  at  the  seaside  during  the  bathing  season ;  another 
view  suggestive  of  a  villsjre  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  roadside  scenes,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  a  good  idea,  and  one  which  ensures  care  being  taken 
of  the  catalogue.  The  variety  of  apparatus  catalogued  is  very  great, 
and  embraces  evervthing  known  or  required  in  photography.  We 
notice  just  one  mistake.  In  the  price  list  of  journals  The  British 
JofRNAiOF  Photooeaphy  is  Catalogued  as  threepence,  it  should  have 
been  twopence.  The  work  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  price 
sixpence. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


iMPBOVEirKNTS  IJJ  HOLDEBS,  CLIPS,  on  EaSEM  FOB  PHOTOGRAPHS,  MiRBOBS, 

Photograph  KnA.\iES,  Cards,  and  other  Abticlks. 
No.  11,134.     Harrt  WHrrFiELD,  68  Broad-street,  Birmiugham.— 
June  15,  1889. 
Mt  invention  is  primarily  a  metal  holder  or  clip  constnicted  to  hold  or  dip  a 
glass  plate,  behind  which  is  held  a  photograph,  picture,  or  c-iril     It  is  also 
constructed  to  hold  or  clip  a  niirrnr,  photograph,  card,  or  other  article.     My 
holder,  clip,  or  easel  is  coiiiposetl  of  three  arms  of  flat  or  round  strips  of  metal 
or  other  suitable  material,  wliich  are  rivetted  or  in  some  other  way  loosely 
fastened  together  at  the  end  of  each  arm.     The  other  end  of  each  arm  is 
formed  as  a  hook.     These  hooks  are  meant  to  clip  or  hold  the  article  it  is 
desired  to  hold. 

To  two  of  the  three  said  arms  of  my  clip  is  attached  a  spring  which  exerts  an 
outward  pressure. 

Now  when  it  is  required  to  clip  or  hold  a  glass  plate  or  other  article  by  my 
invention,  the  one  of  the  arms  of  my  clip  to  which  the  spring  is  not  attached  is 
extended  in  one  direction  and  the  book  hooked  over  the  edge,  or  otherwise ; 
while  the  two  arms  to  which  the  spring  is  attached  are  extended  in  an  opposite 
direction,  like  the  arms  of  a  letter  Y,  and  the  spring  Iwing  compressed,  the  two 
arms  of  my  clip  attached  to  it  approaching  one  another  lengthen  the  clip,  and 
the  hooks  are  hooked  over  the  edge  or  otherwise  of  the  article  it  is  required  to 
hold  ;  the  spring  being  relea.sed,  the  clip  shortens,  and  thus  holds  or  clips  the 
article  in  the  manner  desired.  Thus,  when  it  is  required  to  release  the  article 
held  it  is  only  necessary  to  compress  the  spring,  and  the  two  arms  attached  to 
it  approaching  one  another,  the  clip  lengthening  looses  the  hooks  from  the 
article  held. 

Any  kind  of  spring  exerting  an  outward  pressure  will  actuate  my  clip  in  the 
manner  desired. 


itleetmg^  of  Stocietieis. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
Na  10,584.— "A  New  and  Improved  Camera  Stand."    L.  G.  Stbangmax.— 
Dated  July  1,  1889. 

No.  10,594. — "Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photographic  Cameras."    J. 
KUSBAW.— Da^oi  July  1,  1889. 

No.  10,602.—"  Improvements  m  Photographic  Shutters."    J.  Bbownlow. — 
DaUd  July  1,  1889. 

Na  10,853. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."    M.  Walker  and 
W.  E.  Kkrslake.- Z>a^  JiUi/  5,  1889. 

No.  10,930. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Objectives."    R.  KBttoENER. 
—T)aUd  July  6,  1889. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 
IuPBOvESEirrs  in  the  Construction  of  Soppobts  for  Photographic 
Picti:rk.s,  Plates,  or  Films  while  under  Manipulation. 
No.  10,865.  William  Harding  Warner,  St.  Augustine's  Chambers,  Unity- 
street,  College  Green,  Bristol. — Jitne  15,  1889. 
The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  manufacture  improved  supports  for  sustaining 
one,  two,  or  more  photographic  pictures,  plates,  or  films  when  alumiiig,  fixing, 
washing  or  otherwise  manipulating  the  same.     My  invention  consists  of  solid 
or  hollow  articles  formed  of  vulcanite,  indiarubber,  glass,  porcelain,  stoneware, 
wood,  or  other  suitable  material. 

These  supports  are  used  in  pairs,  each  one  being  preferably  in  form  of  a  right- 
angle<l  triangle  with  the  liypothenuse  uppermost.  When  made  of  vulcanite  or 
similarly  firm  nmterial,  two  of  the  angles  only  ,ire  sufficient,  viz.,  the  liypo- 
thenuse and  perpendicular  formed  of  thin  material,  the  sides  and  bottom  being 
left  open.  In  some  :-ases  the  hypothenuse  and  two  sides  may  be  so  formed, 
leaving  the  end  and  bottom  open.  Tlie  rests  or  supports  are  placed  in  position 
in  one  or  more  pairs  with  their  slanting  surfaces  towards  each  other,  the 
photographic  picture.s,  plates,  or  films  being  snppoi-ted  upon  the  slanting 
surfaces.  Plates  of  various  sizes  may  thus  be  supported  during  manipulation, 
the  larger  plates  above  and  the  smaller  below,  and  smaller  supports  and  plates 
may  be  superposed  over  and  upon  the  larger  ones. 

The  plates  are  used  in  the  washing  tray  or  vessel  with  the  film  sides  down- 
wards or  in  other  positions  as  require<l. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular  angle  in  forming  my  improved 
Bupporta,  as  any  form  which  furni.shes  an  angle  of  repose  may  be  used. 

What  is  chaimed  is  : — The  manufacture  and  use  of  angular  supports,  rests, 
or  hoMers  for  photographic  plates,  films,  or  pictures  in  fixing,  washing,  aluming', 
or  developing  trays  or  vessels  or  analogous  apparatus,  substantially  as  described 
and  illustrated. 
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FOR   NEXT    WEEK. 

Dst«  of  Hmtiiig. 

Kune  of  Society. 
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July  16 

MyddeltoQHall.Upper-Bt.  .Islington 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Queen's  Hotel,  Clifton. 

,    16         

Bolton  Club               

„    17 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 
Bury 

1,    17 

„    17  

Victoria  Hotel. 

.    17 

5,  8t.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-Btreet,E.C. 

;;  I?::::::::::: 

„    18 

Masons  Hall  Xavem,  Basinghall-st. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCLATION. 

July  4, — Mr.  W.  E.  Debenlmm  in  tlie  chair. 

A  question  being  raised  as  to  the  making  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  and  the 
different  weights  and  measures  in  use,  Mr.  A.  Haddon  saiil  that  a  convenient 
way  to  make  a  ten  per  cent  solution  was  to  take  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  the 
required  substance,  =  437i  grains,  and  dissolve  in  water  made  up  in  quantity 
to  4375  minims. 

Mr.  A.  Prinole  mentioned  a  cose  in  which  the  same  subject  was  exposed 
twice  upon  the  plate  with  the  result  ol  producing  a  second  or  duplicate  image. 
The  remarkable  thing  was  that  the  two  images  were  both  distinct  and  did  not 
appear  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  when  in  America, 
had  found  an  image  on  the  plate  of  a  word  that  was  printed  on  the  shutter  of 
the  dark  slide,  anil  he  argued  from  that  that  the  slide  itself  was  not  perfectly 
opaque,  but  had  let  enough  light  through  to  print  the  word  in  question  npou 
the  plate.  He  (Mr.  Taylor),  however,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
image  of  the  word  was  caused  by  an  emanation  of  a  phosphorescent  character 
proceeding  from  the  printed  matter.  It  was  well  known,  too,  that  some  kinds 
of  material  gave  off  an  emanation  capable  of  fogging  the  plate  ;  this  was  par- 
ticularly found  to  be  the  case  with  the  leather  soraetiines  used  as  a  hinge  for 
the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide. 

Mr.  Haddon  observed  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  substance  that  was  not 
to  some  extent  phosphorescent. 

On  the  subject  of  combination  printing  and  printing  from  combined  nega- 
tives, Mr.  Taylor  said  that  in  the  old  collodion  days  he  had  seen  excellent 
results  obtained  by  taking  two  negatives  and  clearing  off  all  that  was  not 
required  in  each  by  means  of  a  chemical  solvent ;  one  film  was  then  loosened 
from  the  glass  support  by  acid  and  floated  in  the  proper  position  on  to  the 
other  negative.  For  printing  from  several  negatives  one  after  the  other,  there 
was  the  method  of  registering  printing  frames  as  used  by  Edwards  and  by 
Hemery. 

• 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
July  2, — Mr,  J.  Traill  Taylor  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Few  showed  some  jilfttes  marked  by  the  packing,  also  a  plate  which 
had  been  exposed  through  the  glass  ;  it  was  sharp,  but  was  marked  by  the 
emulsion  wliich  had  been  on  the  back. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke  sliowed  a  plate  stained  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  the  stain  was  caused  by  hyposulphite  of  silver,  and 
the  plate  had  not  been  fixed  sufi  cieitly,  it  being  sweet  to  the  taste. 

The  Chairman  remarked,  wiln  reference  to  a  Voigtliiuder's  orthoscopic  lens 
exhibited  at  the  previous  meetiu",  that  the  focus  of  these  lenses  was  measured 
from  a  point  outside  the  front  lens,  and  not  as  in  other  lenses  of  single  o  j. 
double  type. 

Mr.  Clarke  showed  some  negatives  on  tannin  plates,  also  an  old  wet  collodion 
negative,  and  a  copy  of  a  print  taken  with  a  triplet  lens. 

Mr  J.  Douglas  asked  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  using  acid  in  th 
alum  bath  for  Ilford  plates. 


Jaij  13,  IdWJ 
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TW  ClAnuf A5  replMd  thit  there  xmld  not :  he  had  always  naed  it 

Mr.  W.  Bbhot  nid  that  he  and  a  littla  aoetie  add  in  the  alnm  bath  before 

Hr.  Mannm  laid  that  then  ynm  a  fbaontkal  objection  to  acetic  acid,  as  it  is 
a  (olTCBt  of  gdatiae.  Be  al«o  mmrnmeorted  the  me  of  two  hjrpo  baths  for 
fixiac  (dataa,  aa  it  was  br  mora  impoftast  to  fix  theni  well  than  to  wash  them 
a  f^eat  deal  aftennutla.  Mr.  Macfcia  drew  attention  to  the  American  annual 
of  the  fwint  year,  in  which  a  writer  recommended  the  baclc  glaia  of  a  portrait 
combiaatioa  a«  an  object  glass  for  a  tcleneofie. 

The  CH.tiRMAX  said  that  this  would  be  tne  worst  lens  possible  for  the  pnr- 
poetL  as  tb«re  was  a  i;reat  deal  of  aagatlfe  aberration  in  such  a  lens,  and  one 
wooid  not  be  able  to  see  throogh  tba  teleeeopa  as  well  as  with  the  naked  eye. 
Hie  Cbaimaa  abo  alatMl  that  ««y  tea  pbotoeraphic  engraTings  cooM  be 
obtaiaal  by  eoatiag  a  nepstiTa  on  tha  bos  wtto  bichromate  of  potash  and 
friatias  and  axpoaiag  it  to  light  thraagfa  the  glass ;  it  should  then  be  placed  in 
water,  which  woald  raiM  it  in  idiei^  ud  when  dry  a  esat  could  he  taken  from 
it  cither  by  floe  plaster  of  Paris  or  by  rendering  the  nirbca  eiactrically  con- 
dnctin  by  faeoiuM  powder  or  silrer  and  taking  an  electrotype ;  the  procMs 
gsTe  eztreme  delicacy  o(  results,  and  M.  Placet,  of  Prance,  had  produced  rery 
chaiaing  eagiBTinp  by  mean*  of  it 

An  airaiiliia  wan  arranged  for  July  8  to  Longhtoo. 

Tka  aaxt  aaatiag  will  be  on  Joly  16,  and  will  be  a  geneni  t«>hiii~i  meeting; 


KASrr  DULWICH  AND  PECKHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
JCLT  5,— Mr.  Dowlini;  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  wa*  onaaiaMMsly  alaetad  President  of  the  Society. 

The  MJowlag  van  aiaetad   BirBib«a>-M«ara.    Edwarda,   Pellowa,   and 


,  the  nkiact  of  the  ereaing  being  A  Leetun  on 
"    "        Maaloa.  LR.C.P.  (Land.), 


SHEPnSLD  CAMERA  CLUB. 
TBI  flrxt  exennion  of  this  Society  wa*  to  Hiller'i  Dale  on  W*lne«Uy,  June  38. 
Seretal  frieada  (non-mcmbos)  also  arailod  thcmacltes  of  the  opportunity  to 
Tisit  thb  btoarite  locality.  Alth««b  llM  Dab  docs  not  poMos  the  grandeur 
of  soae  othan  in  Derbyshire,  H  |iiuiti  araat  charming  Tiews  eqo^ly  well 
adaf«ad  far  the  oaawn  as  for  the  peaeO.  The  eoone  of  the  River  Wye  in  the 
dliectiou  of  Boxton  is  particalartr  inlensUBg.  Tti"  wrather,  being  reraarkaMy 
■ae  aad  sUIl,  was  (aToanil4e  to  tite  paiaait  of  i-liotoKiaphy.  A  Urge  number 
of  neeeasfal  news  were  takea,  and  a  aast  eqieyabia  day  wa*  speat 

JtXT  5,— Dr.  Moctoa  pneidad. 

Then  waa  a  good  attaadaaca, 
ZoaXcra  Siii*  MaJHy  mmd  Calmnimm,  (j  Mr.  T.  A 

M.R.C&  (bg.).  H*  lacoaoMadcd  qvitar-plato-sias  asgitlres  and  contact 
priatiab  aaingasniuhle  rapid  rcctiliaaar,  aad  toaad  most  eoaTcnient  an  outtlt 
ooasisttMroradetactiTacaBMrawitktiaaahattsr.  TbelaetanrfaireadaKrip- 
lioa  of  the  diaarait  BMlfaodi  of  aniliBwiiit  aad  toning,  and  afterwards 
«»at«d  haadpalathig  with  vafcraj—r  aad  oil.  The  Uttermetbod  he 
.  .  aad  had  naad  a  eatMhrtary  aadtaai  la  a  preparation  known  as 
Rowaey'*  Obo  KiesUor.  The  braah  etaiMl  with  eoloor  was  dippc<l  in  the 
1  aad  dUoted  with  a  Utth  taiyBii  aaplied  to  the  slide,  awi  then 
I  down  with  Um  tamr.  OoadiWMaaMad  oat  with  eUaa  ootton  or 
UaM  tag.  Wh«  the  daaiiad  efhet  wa*  >iolaiid  the  sUda  was  salfieeiad  to 
Rntb  heat,  which  eaased  the  laint  tn  be«u>»  huil  umI  brilUaat  The  ootosn 
nj/^t  iTi  P  ;::  ,;  ».r.   IT  -  :<>w,andr«d.    The  aniline 

.Iv  »r.  !,.•;>.  r,,iL.  ::•.  ■  . -sfe  pigment    O  real  care 

»  4.«  iHiisary  to  aTovi  aliut  oi  *n»  aiiwi,  and  in«  roloan  bM  to  be  artistically 
sillied,  aad  not  100  Ihicfc.  Tta  iiiiwlaigbw  whea  <aiasd  a  light  brown  or 
c.-irr  tiat  gBTearaaarfeabbbaaatjrlAttaiUdaa.  The  pnieam  of  painting  a 
-!  )■:  hciageaaipMed.  It  wa*  wHh  otbec*  taalad  in  tb*  lantern. 

I',  tho  Jlaeaseiea  whkh  Mbwtd  the  PaMlimT  Mi.!  he  ba<l  hitherto  bean 
raitier  aecpUeal  aa  to  the  atiUty  of  cntowirag  photagrapfaie  lanlem  slides; 
peritan*  it  was  dae  to  the  raesOertioa  af  wtsfltiM  of  the  past  The  lectarw 
had.  hawe*er,  showa  exampba  wUeh  natad  the  eacaey  of  careful  tinting, 
aB.1  BO  doafat  the  piaethie  woald  baeoaM  Hon  faaeral. 

Mr.  H.  Rawaoii  thoaght  the  loniM  by  rbeiafal  means,  as  in  the  nae  of  gold 
a»i  pbtiaaa,  *c,  avMad  eery  m»Sk  UMoniiaary  deralopcn,  and  loma  sab- 
jecto  were  not  so  saitaUe  Ibr  eolov  M  othan. 

A  series  of  ilUaB,  eariona  saMecta  aad  aethodib  wrre  pntM^  <>■  t^  ■<**aa. 

_Th«aoenl«yflir.  B«<y)d«r»atadaatk«orthe%rtbnari^ 

of  tha  Pkotcfnpkk  BocMy  «(  Onat  Brltaia,  halden  IB  SaiitMiihar. 


UCED8  PHOrOORAPHIC  84XIHTY. 
Jen  »,-The  Pneidast  ia  tha  chair. 
Mr.  J.  W.  ITiMilli  waa  abated  a  maaihtr  of  the  Sndet  j. 
The  qaaatiaQ  of  tha  Sodsty  holdlBg  a  notagraphir  Exhibition  in  connexion 
with  tka  Manidpal  Pine  Art  KihiMUoa  ia  the  snlunm  wss  discussed,  and  it 
was  daddad  that  the  Hnn.  Sccntary  ahoahl  wriu  the  Fine  Art  Committee  and 
•scCTtalB  what  anangsmenu  ^d  heaa  wrnAt, 

anaagad 


ewanioato  PoaalaiasAhhay  aaaonnecd  for  Jaly  was 

•BVtag  Laads  at  flea  arfa«i«taakht  a.ni. 

malt  thea  nad  a  paper  «•  »Wknw  ilMadi  qf  PJuh 


Theootdoort 

Ibr  the  17th,  ln«li«  I 

Mr.  W.  DmiaM  tl ,_,_  ._  .. 

Pnmtimf.    (This  « ill  appear  aabaeqaeBtly.  ] 


MAKCHBBrrCR  PHUTOORAPHIC  80CICTT. 


Jr»i  a.— Mr.  Afaal  Haywood,  ian.  (Vico-Pnddeiit),  ia  the  chair. 
lis  m*  a  spaeiil  latlag  oalbd  by  the  nqaast  of  tea  memb 
.  Cbote  (TVsaaBnrJ 


bets,  at  which 


Thie 

Mr.W.O. , 

after  the  March  in  sating  ia  aay  saaaioa  ha  Miy 'liable  to  a  aul 
a  niaea  for  the  noaalader  of  that  scariaaL" 

The  DoUoo  WBsncowbd  by  Mr.  Auui  OaMXTT,  supported  by  the  Chairman 
Md  olbm,  aad  ewTied  aaai^ooasly.  •     ir- 


That  aay_  memfaa-  Joining  the  Society 
ifaacnption  of  half 


Question  box:— "Is  Doriot's  'Universal  lens'  now  used?  What  was  or  i» 
its  conibtuation  ?" 

A  member  replied  that  it  vast  a  portrait  lens,  and  so  arranged  in  tho  mounting: 
that  by  remof-iug  one  lens  it  could  be  used  for  landscape  purposes. 

"Has  any  member  tried  Blanchard's  platinum  process,  and  with  wliat 
result!" 

Mr.  H.  Smith  had  tried  it,  and  was  understood  to  say  he  preferred  the 
Platinotype  Company's  paper. 

"Can  any  one  recommend  a  reasonably  cheap  shutter  for  instantaneoua 
exposures  that  will  work  without  jarring?" 

Various  opinions  were  expressed,  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  Kershaw's, 
price  18».  to  25* 

The  Hon.  Srcbktabt  (Mr.  W.  L  Chadwick)  said,  as  there  was  no  subject 
before  the  meeting,  be  had  arranged  a  small  exhibition  of  detective  or  band 
cameras.  Having  written  all  the  makers  of  these  instruments,  he  was  glaii  to 
say  several  had  arrived. 

Hr.  Oabxktt  then  exhibited  and  described  the  Kodak  from  the  Eastman 
Company,  and  also  a  very  nice  little  apparatus  from  Messrs.  Shew— the  Eclipse 
camera — with  dark  slides  and  their  patent  changing  back ;  this,  Mr.  Gsrnett 
said,  was  very  simple  and  efficient  when  the  instructions  were  complied  with. 

Mr.  Hbtwood  followed  by  exhibiting  and  describing  Messrs.  Marion's. 
varioas  hand  cameraa. 

Mr.  John  ScBonKLD  took  in  hand  the  detective  of  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck  ; 
and  the  Hon.  SlCBSTAltT  explained  the  camera  sent  down  by  Mr.  TumbuU,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  oompactnesa  of  which  was  highly  appreciated,  as  was  also  the 
film  slides  and  carriers. 

After  various  minor  exhibitB,  the  Cbairhar  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
memben  wers  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  somewhat  new  paper  devote<i  to  photo- 
graphy, which  he  had  seen  that  week  for  the  first  time.  In  the  number  dated 
June  13  would  be  found  an  article  signed  "A.  P."  (which  initials  sUnd  for 
Andrew  Pringle),  on  the  subject  of  Stereuscopie  P/iotography,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  oDled  forth  by  an  earlier  article  in  Thk  British  Journal  op 
PuoTOGRAniT,  written  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick.  Mr.  P.  began  by  announcing 
that  he  was  about  to  write  a  strong  communication,  at  least  one  which  should 
not  be  charged  with  being  "  weak  and  misleading,"  but  he  had  fallen  into  the 
error  of  supposing  Unster,  denunciation,  and  abuse  to  be  strength  ;  there  was 
no  exhibition  of  strength  in  the  thing  said,  and  none  of  the  power  shown  which 
knowle<Ige  of  a  subject  can  alone  give.  The  article  professed  to  be  on  the 
stereoscope,  but  it  was  alrooat  as  much  on  binocular  vision  ;  and  Mr.  P.  seemed 
to  complain  that  the  Almbhty  had  given  men  tKO  eyes  when  (as  we  may 
presume  he  argues)  one  woold  MTe  done  better.  "The  tnie  effect,"  he  tays, 
"of  atmosphere  or  distance  is  to  be  attained  not  by  more  or  less  looking  round 
comers  whick  alwunt  dferiba  binocular  nn'on,  but  by—"  something  else,  no 

matter  what  Instaad  ofa  atMaoaeope  for  prodncing  the  illusion  of  solidity, 
1^ i„,.  ..  -  -u- u ._.r__  ..__■?_.       .  ,   .    ^^  ^^  „.Ji^ 

objected 

, miles  loug(!), 

and  this  illusion  can  be  prodnoed  at  will  if  the  worker  has  any  intent  to  b«- 
gnile."  Therefon^  ainaa  tUa  gnileless  writer,  the  stereoscope  ought  to  ba 
disconnteoanoed  and  daaaed  among  other  toys  like  "Rupert's  drops,  Pharoah's 
serpents,  suckeia,"  ftc,  which  Mr.  P.,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  write  more  intelli- 
gently of  than  of  a  stereoaeope.  Just  as  reasonably  might  be  condemn  the 
whole  art  of  yhotopaphy  beeaose  by  photography  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
a^ooeebarryonah  look  as  high  as  a  honae.  A  stereoscope  "  might  interest  a 
acieotiUe  obeerver  for  a  few  times,"  and  "  might  sstonlsh  a  child  or  a  8ava>;e 
for  a  faw  ttmea,"  and  to  on.  This  kind  of  twaildle  is  put  forth  as  an  example 
of  stronc  writing !  Bnt  the  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  Mr.  ?.  declure.s. 
tliat  kt  la*  not  hoktd  into  a  tUnoacoft  for  many  ytart.  Who  will  doubt  it  \ 
Mr.  Heywood  continued  that  there  was  more  of  such  writing  in  the  article,  but 
the  specimens  given  wart  probably  sudicient  He  concluded  by  showing  a 
nomwr  of  stersoeoopic  sUdas  tekrn  on  a  recent  excuniion  of  the  Society  to 
Oawsworth,  in  order  that  aiember*  iiii^ht  see  some  charming  illustrations  of 
natural  scenery  showa  with  natural  effect  by  the  instrument  "A.  P."  had  so- 
shamefnlly  libelled. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  inspection  of  works  by  various 
membei*  taken  on  tha  recent  holi<lay  rambles  of  the  Society,  amongst  which 
were  some  heantifhl  atcnoaoopic  slid'es  by  the  C^liairman,  taken  on  Carbntt's. 
flloa.  Sevanl  other  niwubeis  exbil>ited  stereoscopic  slides.  It  was  said  that 
over  tweaty-flra  maabcn  wan  aow  working  stereoscopic  photography. 


maoar  wnai,  insiaaa  ora  MMaoaeope  for  prodncing  the  illusion  of  s 
let  a  penon  look  at  a  pliotagnph  or  a  painting  through  a  pinhole  and 
hare  ^' quite  as  much  [of  solidity]  as  is  good  for  him."  Mr.  Pringle  ( 
that  "a  short  lane  of  trees  is  often  by  a  stereoscope  made  to  look  miles 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Jci.T  8,— Mr.  O.  Newby  WatMm  pre«ide.L 

Mr.  H.  W.  HOLLIS  opened  a  iliwumion  on  The  Photographing  of  IntmnrSy 
which  wa^  illnstratad  by  aareral  photugrsphs,  .some  of  which  showed  that  the 
great  dilBcnlty  to  be  ovaroome  in  this  branch  of  photography  wax  hilation. 

Several  memben  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  Mr.  U.  NiWBT  Watson 
steteil  that  negative*  taken  by  him  on  Kastman's  films  showed  no  trace  of 
halation. 

The  subject  for  disenadon  at  the  next  meeting  will  be  VigneUet  ami 
VignetUng. 

> 

PACinC  COAST  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Jdss  6,— President  Rnnyon  in  the  r  hair. 

A  reeolntioa  waa  passed  admitting  t<'ii  niembcn,  at  fifty  dolhirs  each,  to  life 
memheiship,  the  prooaads  to  lie  um-<1  a.s  .i  room  fund. 

In  nsponse  to  the  prise  com[>etitii>n  for  studies  suggested  by  Longfellow's 
BuUiiing  of  thf  i</tip,  only  two  picturiy*  were  received.  It  is  to  be  regrettetl 
that  they  were  withdrawn  on  account  of  non-com|)etition,  for  they  were  both 
excellent  Ha<l  there  been  lively  coiiiiietition  it  h-vl  been  the  intention  of  the 
Association  to  publmh  the  study  considereil  by  the  Judges  as  the  best,  and  to 
furnish  each  member  with  a  copy  made  by  reproduction  ;  the  original  was  to 
be  lhune<l  and  bung  upon  the  walls  of  the  rooms  of  the  Association.  This 
that  did  each  association  in  this  conntry  give  a  subject  for  com- 
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litioa  .moiv  lU  own  member..  PublUh  the  photograph  of  the  successful 
iomMt^^  exchange  with  the  Aiffereut  «>cietie«,  artist.c  f ffof*  joiUd  bo 
2m£^  -ch  memb^  would  try  to  rival  hi.  fellow  ami  «?<=''.  »°?'f/ *°"i'' 
SSrOTrtoitlprodac.  that  pictui  which  should  be  finaUy  decided  to  be  the 

AWod^  This  liiportant  work  bi  necewary  because  of  the  rai'""y  >n- 
aSSTmembership.  At  present  none  but  amateurs  can  become  membe^, 
2S^  «»  certain  restriction,  against  any  member  sellmf  h>s  work  In  the 
rrridoBlt  wUl  probably  be  decided  whether  it  U  advisable  to  admit  profes- 
SSri  photo«r.ph«».  "d  alM  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  laxly 
ISateoSln&nP^incuco  to  warrant  the  Association  in  making  special  pro- 
Tiifaiaa  and  airangement.  for  their  membership. 

* 

CINCTNNATI  CAMERA  CLUB. 
TBI  flrrt  meeting  in  June  was  well  attended,  Mr.  BuUock  occupying  the  chair. 

It  was  .ngi?este<l  that  the  Club  take  a  number  of  "ontmgs  during  the 
inmrner  months,  to  be  conducted  by  volunteer  members.  This  met  with  great 
bvour.  and  immediately  the  excursions  were  provided  for. 

Mr  Johuon  showed  a  circular  level,  which  was  of  great  interest,  and  was 
pronounced  of  advanti«e  to  the  worker  both  for  its  accuracy  and  convenience. 

Mr.  Babton  read  a  paper  on  Composition,  with  charcoal  illustrations. 

On  June  17  the  second  meeting  was  caUed  to  order  with  Vice-President  Fisher 

A  auction  of  having  one  meeting  instead  of  two  for  the  months  of  J"ly  ai<J 
August  was  brought  up,  and  decided  that,  as  the  times  for  meetmgs  were  hxed 
by  a  constitutional  provision,  no  action  shouM  be  taken.  , 

Prints  from  negatives  made  at  the  "outing"  were  shown,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  bad  as  the  day  was,  many  choice  pictures  were  made.         ,    ,     ~  . 

Mr  Howard  KmasBCRV,  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  entertained  the  Club 
with  a  p.iper  on  Luniy  Cave  and  the  Theory  of  iU  Formation,  with  lantern 
lUustrationt  Mr.  Kingsbury  showed  himself  to  be  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  the  subject,  both  descriptively  and  illustratively.  All  the  pictures 
were  made  by  the  use  of  the  electric  light,  some  requiring  twelve  hours 
exposure,  giving  some  idea  of  the  time  and  patience  required  to  secure  them. 


t^  0»rM»i)ondnit»  ihoiM  necfr  viritt  on  both  riiei  of  the  paper. 

JciT  Meetixo  of  the  Photookaphic  Society  of  France. — Death  of  M 
Febbub.— Donation  or  5000  Francs  to  the  Society. — Httdroqdinone 
A  Dasoerocs  Product.— Pcblication  by  MM.  Gauihier-Vili-ars  of 
AS  "Encyclopedia  op  PnoTooiupnY." — Instantaneous  14x17  Inch 
Neoatives.— Presentation  by  MM.  Orell  Fussli  of  Mechanically 
Coloured  Photographic  Pictures. — An  Ijdik.nse  Camera. — A  New 
ASB  Iktebestiso  Carbon  Process. — Photo-microoraphy. — A  Banquet. 
— Photoqbaphic  Jury  at  Work. — Permission  to  Take  Views  in  the 
Exhibition. — The  Conobebs. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  5th  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

This  gentleman  informed  the  members  of  the  death  of  M.  Kerrier,  one 
of  the  founders  of  our  Society,  and  whose  reputation  for  his  stereoscopic 
slides  was  European. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  write  letters  of  condolence  and  express 
the  ananimous  regret  of  all  the  members  lor  their  bereavement. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  in  which  M.  Ferrier,  the  son  of  the 
departed,  had  offered  a  donation  of  5000  francs  to  the  Society  in  memory 
of  his  father,  the  interest  of  which  sura  should  be  given  as  a  prize  for 
any  photographic  competition  which  the  Society  may  organize. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  a  member  warning  operators  on  the 
poisonous  effects  of  hydroquinone.  He  says  that  this  product  produces 
the  same  symptoms  as  bichromate  of  potash,  and  has  a  most  injurious 
effect  upon  the  bands. 

A  word  of  warning  is  here  given  to  the  fraternity.  It  would  be  well 
if  other  manipulators  came  forward  and  stated  their  experiences  on  this 
point.  As  to  myself,  I  spent  six  months  travelling,  during  which  time  I 
developed  about  900  whole  plates  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances with  the  chemical  in  question.  I  sometimes  observed  its  caustic 
action  at  the  end  of  the  fingers  and  by  a  slight  inflammation  under  the 
finger  nails,  but  nothing  serious  enough  to  condemn  its  employment. 

MM.  Gauthier-Villars,  the  great  publishers  of  photographic  literature, 
made  a  donation  of  the  first  faKcicule  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Photofirapliij, 
by  M.  Charles  Fabrc,  D.  So.  This  is  to  be  a  monthly  publication.  The  first 
number  treats  of  light  and  photographic  optics,  with  an  introduction  on 
the  history  of  photography.  The  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  place  the 
subjects  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  before  the  reader.  The  editor  has 
gone  to  great  expense  to  make  it  a  specimen  of  the  printer's  art.  This 
pnblication  must  find  a  place  in  the  archives  of  every  devotee  of  photo- 
graphy.   A  vote  of  thanks  to  MM.   Gauthier-Villars   and   Fabre   was 


M.  Orascin,  of  Boulogne,  presented  some  very  fine  instantaneous 
pictures  of  vessels  going  out  of  harbour,  as  well  as  the  negatives  from 
which  these  prints  were  obtained.  The  President  observed  that  he  was 
pleased  to  see  that  amateurs  were  now  about  to  change  the  current  of 
fashion  by  making  large  negatives  instead  of  the  too  many  small  ones 


which  were  so  abundant.     M.  Orascin  deserved  praise  in  that  his  nega- 
tives were  14  x  17  inches — making  pictures  in  themselves. 

M.  Grascin,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  he  adopted  hydroquinone  as  a 
developer ;  he  did  not  seek  a  rapid  formation  of  the  image,  and  found 
that  a  slow  developer  gave  the  best  results.  The  bottles  containing  the 
developer  should  always  remain  full  and  well  corked.  In  order  to  attain 
the  former  denidi-ratiim,  he  lets  fall  into  the  bottle  pieces  of  gla=8  (marbles 
or  beads),  until  the  liquid  touches  the  cork;  the  developer  by  so  doing 
preserves  its  qualities  for  a  very  long  time.  Some  surprise  was  expressed 
to  see  such  large  negatives  taken  so  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
sharply  definrd.  I  employ,  said  he,  a  Hermagis  lens,  having  a  focus  of 
eighty  centimetres  and  a  diaphragm  of  three  and  a  half  centimetres. 

Prof.  Stebbing,  in  the  name  of  MM.  Orell  Fiissli,  of  Zurich,  presented 
a  large  mechanically  coloured  photographic  picture,  stating  that  during 
his  visit  to  Zurich  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  establishment  of 
those  gentlemen,  and  to  see  how  they  had  brought  the  old  bitumen  pro- 
cess to  perfection  in  that  they  are  able  to  reproduce  nature  with  its 
harmonious  tones,  and  paintings  with  all  their  colours. 

A  large  field  is  open  for  Swiss  enterprise,  which  will  not  only  bring 
honour  to  the  country,  but  wealth  to  the  workmen  as  well  as  to  the 
masters.  The  proof  presented  represents  one  of  the  Alpine  ice  fields,  with 
snow-capped  mountains,  and  in  the  foreground  (happy  contrast !)  a  sunny 
and  cultivated  district.  The  colours  are  happily  blended  together  and 
form  a  harmonious  whole  —a  Swiss  scene  in  all  its  natural  beauties. 

This  house  has  already  sent  into  the  market  a  collection  of  coloured 
photographs,  entitled,  Winter  Scenes  in  Smtzerland.  These  have  met 
with  general  satisfaction  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  they  can  be  seen 
in  the  Swiss  section. 

M.  Br^hon  presented  the  drawings  of  a  large  camera  made  for  the 
Crensot  establishment  by  MM.  Gilles  Brothers;  this  immense  camera 
is  now  exposed  at  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

M.  Victor  Artigue  presented  his  new  carbon  paper,  and  developed  an 
image  on  the  same  before  the  Society.  As  his  method  is  new  it  requires 
some  explanation.  He  coats  a  paper  with  some  pigment ;  not  a  tenth  of 
the  colour  is  required  as  in  the  old  process.  When  about  to  use  it  a  two 
per  cent,  solution  is  daubed  (permit  me  this  expression)  over  the  back  with 
a  brush  or  a  sponge ;  it  is  then  dried  and  exposed  in  the  printing  frame.^ 
After  insolation  the  paper  is  attached  to  a  narrow  flat  piece  of  wood  by 
means  of  two  pegs  ;  it  now  floats  or  hangs  like  a  flag. 

M.  Artigue  now  performed  a  novel  mode  of  developing  the  image.  In  a 
large  earthenware  basin  a  certain  quantity  of  warm  water  was  poured.  Into 
this  water  was  thrown  a  quantity  of  fine  sawdust  well  stirred.  The 
operator  then  took  hold  of  the  piece  of  wood  to  which  was  attached  the 
undeveloped  carbon  print,  the  latter  hanging  down  perpendicularly.  He 
took  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sawdust  and  water  in  an  old  coffee-pot  and 
deliberately  poured  the  contents  along  the  top  edge  of  the  p.iper.  This 
manoeuvre  was  often  repeated,  and  after  a  certain  time  the  image  began 
to  appear.  It  appears  that  the  sawdust  dribbling  down  the  surface  of  the 
print  carries  with  it  the  unmodified  gelatine,  and  the  colour  with  which 
it  had  been  impregnated,  leaving  naturally  the  insoluble  substance  with 
the  colour  to  form  the  image  in  all  its  details,  half  tones,  <tc.  By  this 
new  system  no  transfer  is  required,  as  the  image  is  washed  on  the  front 
and  not  from  the  back,  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  finished  image  has  quite  another  aspect  from  that  of  a  carbon 
proof.  It  gives  a  dull  surface,  very  artistic ;  the  blacks  are  very  dense, 
and  the  whites  very  pure  indeed.  A  number  of  specimens  which  were 
passed  round  won  the  applause  of  the  members.  This  new  idea  will 
probably  bring  the  carbon  process  into  favour ;  if  so,  we  may  legitimately 
expect  to  hear  and  see  very  much  of  it  ere  long. 

M.  Duchene,  who  has  occupied  himself  very  much  with  photo-micro- 
graphy, exhibited  the  results  of  his  labours.    An  enlargement  of   the 
Pleurorisigma  Formomm  was  very  much  admired. 
Many  objects  had  attained  a  diameter  of  7500. 

M.  Mariller  presented  a  camera  all  in  brass  ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
bellows,  none  of  the  modern  appliances  of  swing  back  and  front  being 
adapted  I  found  it  wanting.  . 

The  Secretary  informed  the  members  that  everything  was  being 
prepared  to  do  honour  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  o! 
photography.  A  banquet  would  be  prepared,  followed  by  a  brilliant 
loir^e,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  &c.  The  price  to  members 
and  their  friends  would  be  thirty  francs.  He  (the  Secretary)  hoped  that 
foreign  photographers  and  members  of  photographic  societies  and  clubs 
present  at  Paris  for  the  Exhibition  would  make  it  international  by  taking 
part  in  the  festivities.  Tickets  can  be  had  on  application  to  any 
member  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 

The  Jury  of  Class  XU.  examined  last  week  very  carefully  the  exhibits 
of  the  British  section.  Although  very  few,  quality  was  not  wanting. 
The  exhibits  of  Mr.  Thomson,  Van  der  Weyde,  and  Walery,  were  par- 
ticularly favoured,  not  to  say  that  others  were  neglected,  far  from  it. 
The  photographic  Jury  is  renowned  as  being  one  of  the  most  conscientious 

in  their  work.  .-,11, 

Great  dissatisfaction  is  felt  as  to  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
permissions  to  photograph  in  the  Exhibition  are  dealt  out.  A  sum  of 
300  francs  must  be  paid  for  each  camera  employed  :  that  sum  covers  the 
duration  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  happy  payer  of  12/.  can  work  from 
morning  until  the  close  of  the  gates  at  eleven  at  night,  if  he  be  inclined 
to  do  so.     Another  system  is  employed :  By  the  payment  of  twenty  francs 
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par  eunen  one  cmn  take  rieira  btan  ei^it  to  twelve,  or  trom  ten  to  two 
o'clock.  Adt  one  inlringing  tbeta  ralee  bj  working  in  other  hoar«,  or 
lomptitioasl;  using  »  earner*  without  prepayment,  entails  the  loss  of 
the  inrtromeota  employed,  and  can  be  fined  161.  To  pay  twenty  franca 
for  four  boor*'  work  appear*  a  large  *am,  especially  when  the  weather 
tnma  oat  onfaToarable.  This  ii  not  all,  twenty-fire  cents  stamp  daty,  the 
enuanoe  fee  and  loss  of  time,  make  it  a  heary  tax  ;  not  only  this,  but 
man;  parts  ct  the  Exhibition  cannot  be  pbotographed.  The  sole  right  to 
take  view*  {rom  the  Kiflel  tower  baa  been  told  by  that  enterprising  gentle- 
man to  a  photographer.  The  Boe  de  Oaire,  says  the  builder,  is  private 
property,  and  I  bare  sold  the  right  to  take  views  to  "  Mons.  X."  In  fact, 
obstruction  is  so  persiHt<fot  —  mU  a  poor  photographer  —  that  during 
the  four  boora  he  got  oaly  two  azpomree,  baring  been  interrupted  in 
bis  work  by  erery  polic.-man  who  paaaed,  the  latter  requesting  to  see 
and  read  moat  attentively  the  penniMioo.  This  aged  photographer  had 
bis  eamera  fixed  on  the  top  ci  a  high  doaUe  ladder,  and  I  can  judge  of 
his  dismay  in  being  onlered  down  ■vary  nans  and  then  to  exhibit  his 
right  to  be  there,  Ac.  In  the  hwgiiming  the  Directors  of  the  Exhibition 
made  still  heavier  tennB,  and  waatad  to  make  an  exorbitant  revenue  from 
theee  pbotographie  permiaeions,  bat,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  "  Chambre 
Syndwale  de  la  Photograpbie,"  the  pcioe,  althoogb  still  dear,  is  not  so 
heavy  as  it  might  hare  been. 

Several  persons  (foreigners)  have  been  amated  for  using  detective 
Miiinia* ;  their  pleading  ignoraDoa  i*  of  no  avail.  Two  English  ladies 
were  poaneed  upon  the  other  day,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  eaving 
their  apparatos. 

The  interaatianal  Pbotographio  Coagnes  have  commenced  work.  The 
nomination  of  the  Committee  may  be  eriticised.  they  being  all  French, 
whiefa  ia  not  very  intemalioiial ;  bat  a  eompensatinp  is  offend,  or  a  bone 
thrown  to  loraigoen  in  thia  wiae:  Ibey  are  admitted  to  aasiat  at  the 
median  by  the  small  payaMt  at  Ihi  bmnea  and  their  entrance  fee 
wheo  the  sittings  take  place  vithtD  the  precinets  of  the  Exhibition, 
wbea  the  meetings  are  beld  in  ttie  hall  of  "  lia  Booiti  Franvaise  de 
Fhotographie "  no  payment  ia  required. 

The  Coomitlsa  bops  that  a  p^  number  of  foreign  photographers, 
amaiaors,  Ae..  in  Pari*  lor  th*  whitiliaa,  will  pay  thrir  ten  traoes  and 
■wilt  in  the  liiwinns. 

1^  Jory  win  eooa  have  finialMd  in  the  piiotographie  section  of  the 
Exhibition;  an  aeeoant  can  than  bt  given  of  work  exhibited. 

liM,  But  Ltgtndn,  Pari$.  Paor.  E.  Stbbbixo. 

FILM  CABBIKBS. 
To  lh4  Bbcios. 

Sn, — I  have  to  thank  yon  (or  yoor  netiee  of  my  film  carrier  in  last 
number  o(  the  Jotraaiu  But  as  at  the  same  time  yoa  notice  a  film 
earner,  and  give  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolloo  Ihn  endit  of  inventing  it,  I  moald 
like  to  lay  ooa  or  two  faala  belom  70a. 

A  good  few  meatha  daee  I  Inaal  mj  attention  again  to  film  carriers 
and  uidee  (I  had  whan  the  risliiieii  eeiiieii  came  flnt  in  the  market 
dene  Ibis),  and  tlia  doable  eanitr  jtm  «ndit  Mr.  Bolton  with  was  one  of 
tfae>rti  I  bad  rnado.  I.  however,  did  net  like  it,  as  it  is  too  i»a6My  whan 
of  larg*  tisa,  nnIsM  made  very  heavy,  and  the  single  earriera  I  send  oat 
snit  better.  U,  however,  then  ia  an  advantage  ia  carrying  a  lot  of  films 
in  an  ordinary  slide,  I  have  provided  tor  it  by  making  a  single  carrier 
that  will  earry  half  a  doiaa  or  a  doaan  films  if  rv<{uircd.  The  carrier 
I  codose  win  show  this,  the  front  Urn  being  beat  separated  from  the 
olhen  by  a  film  stained  with  dnyaoUina  or  other  eoloored  dve.  The 
front  film  being  sipoeeJ  ia  moved  lo  tbe  bock,  and  the  stained  film  is 
also  moved  one  film  bask,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  are  exposed. 

I  BOW  asnd  yon  one  of  my  film  Mitt,  trao  which  yoa  will  see  that  the 
doable  carrier  which  yon  credit  to  Mr.  Boltoo  is  carried  oat,  only  in  a 
better  way,  as  to  a  slide  it  is  parfcetly  strong.  I  also  endoee  yon  a  pieoe 
of  loided  braaa  to  show  how  the  sbde  ia  kept  light  tight  when  the  shutter 
is  drawn.    Tbe  robber  eloth  i* 


i*  presaed  «p  I 
rabbar  toh^  and  ia  thna  kept  narfeeliy  U^ 

~    ■'    '         -—     -       •■  I  lor  n  potent  for  the  slides  and oarrier,  and 


from  below  by  onall  india- 

Ob  the  lOlk  of  Kay  I  i^pli^  ^  •  P<»Mnt 'or  the 
aboot  a  fortadlgbt  after  that  Mr.  Botton  ^plied  for  a  patent  for  tbe  same 
thing.  My  patent  covers  all  that  be  haa  asksd  a  patent  tor,  and  I  need 
hardly  tsll  yoa  that  the  party  who  takae  out  a  patent  first  is  the  patentee, 
and  that  aor  eabeegnsnt  appliaations  for  patents  to  other  parties  are  of 
BO  OS*.  Netther  tbe  timgU  nor  deoN*  eanisre  are  new,  hot  the  application 


1 


to  sany  films  ia.  and  if  thara  is  any  mttU  in  tlia  matter  at  all  it  certainly 
is  doe  to  me,  ea  both  the  film  lUdta  ami  earrisrs  ware  in  tbe  liands  of 
partiee  in  the  trade  belata  ever  Mr.  BeMan  applied  (or  his  patent.  There 
u.  alao,  at  Isaat  another  eamen  ia  the  market  which  is  clearly  an  in- 
(riagHBent  on  aUne,  and  I  am  at  awasnt  imder  advice  as  to  whether 
action  will  be  taken  to  stop  tbe  sale  of  tb«D.— I  am,  yoors,  Ac., 

t,  Ren-ttrtet,  HiitdmrgK  i.  M.  Tdsiibcix. 

(Mr.  Tarn  ball's  dark  slide  b  eartainly  neat  and  most  effective.  Its 
tkaefaisa*  is  only  five  dftreBthi  of  an  indi,  or  (mnat  we  adopt  the 
Matiie  eyitem  P)  nine  miDimetni.  There  is  an  opaque  snptum  in 
tka  aiiiUla,  ami  tliere  are  the  mommtj  appliancee  for  inserting 
aad  kaepiag  Hat  the  celluloid  or  other  film.  Tbe  shatters  of  Mr. 
Tambalrs  dark  slide  draw  out  eotirrly,  it  beinir  impossible  from 
tbe  natore  of  its  eanstmction  that  any  light  can  ootain  acoeas  to  tbe 


plate.  With  respect  to  the  separate  film  holders  we  may  state  that 
there  is  this  distinction  between  those  of  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Tumbiill, 
which  we  saw  and  reported  upon,  that  Mr.  Bolton's  has  ledges  on  both 
sides  for  holding  the  film,  Mr.  TurnbuE's  partaking  of  the  character 
of  the  holder  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Merritt,  in  which  one  holder 
serves  as  a  backing  for  one  film.  On  this  subject  of  film  holders  we 
have  more  to  say  in  an  article  on  another  page. — Ed.] 


MOUNTANTS. 
To  the  Editoe. 

Sib,— I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  of  a  clean 
and  easily  worked  mouutaat.  When  asked,  almost  everyboJy  answers, 
"  Oh,  I  use  starch,"  but  I  hare  never  got  it  satisfactory  yet,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  way  of  making  it.  Though  I  liad  toning,  tixing,  &c.,  of 
silver  prinU  (albumeuised)  easy  enough,  yet  the  mounting  always 
"  stumps  "  me.- 1  am,  yours,  Ac,  B.  o.  MrrcHKLL  Innes. 

16,  InreTleith-plaee,  Edinburgh,  July  9,  1889. 

[We  went  over  the  Stereoscopic  Company's  mounting  rooms  a  few 
days  wo,  and  greatly  admired  the  facility  with  which  their  mounting 
was  effected.  They  used  as  a  niuuntant  a  solution  of  gelatine,  which 
must  have  been  carefully  filtered,  as  there  was  not  a  speck  to  be  seen 
in  it. — Ed.] 

» 

DAKK  LIGHTNING  FLASHES. 
♦  To  the  EuiTOB. 

Bib,— There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  lately  about  dark  flashes  of 
lightning  appearing  on  photographic  plates,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  calling 
them  by  such  an  absurd  name,  they  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  puzzle.  I 
wonder  if  I  have  found  a  possible  solution  in  ascribing  them  to  a  species 
of  solarisation ;  and  that  instead  of  being  dork,  tboy  are  so  intensely 
bright  as  to  csuse  the  plate  at  that  part  to  be  greatly  over  exposed,  and  so 
produce  the  reversed  action  sometimes  found  in  over-exposed  plates.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  a  i^iotograph  of  a  dark  flash,  so  I  may  be  drawing  a 
condasiao  altogether  at  variance  with  the  effect  produced.  —  I  am, 
yoaiB,  *c,  Geo.  H.  Sxjoht. 

413,  E<ut  India-nad,  July  6,  1889. 


i£rc|)ange  Column. 

,•  So  chargt  it  mtuU  for  inttrUMf  XxOamga  nf  Apparatui  in  (hit  column  ; 
but  ncmt  will  bt  iumriid  iwfssi  tkt  artitlt  wtuUtdit  d^nitely  stated.  Those 
tohoiptei^ytkttrrtgidnmmttot  " emy Iking  utrful"  will ther^ore understand 
tMt  naton  qf  their  t 


Wsatwl,  portabk  whob  or  koU-piat*  ouMia  and  lani  In  szohang*  for  tricyclo.— 

AddTMs.  B.  F.  tisasawooo,  Oorkinr. 
Matien't  hoi  rolllac  pcsai  aad  karaiiher  (o«binetl  In  eidiaage  for  Skew's  or  otlisr 

food  hoU-plots  detMttvs  ssiwra.— AJdraw,  P.  PiLcaaa,  U,  CMtle-itreet,  Dorer. 
W*atsdtosdlar«akaa|e,aBaa*U«atftar»a«»ploorcopxinf  Dsllnwrerleiu  (good 

M  saw)  torso  bsMaateasaaashattar  tiMt  ractiton  Uom  •xskotm,  Newmin'a  pre- 

ISmd.  -Addnss,  llise  MoaSL  lawcoass,  Dormaas,  nnr  Esst  Orin<t«ul. 
Stadia  ahoir,  two  toAiy  whots-plat*  boraiflwr,  UxlO  rapid  reotiUnear,  Korshaw 

''    "  ..    —    .^  .   .    g„^'  ,,pjj  tirmmetrbial  or  Book's  rapid 

-AddrMS,  W.  H.  HBlowici,  Photographer, 


skattor,  ■unistle  dhskami  wnatod,  B< 
satotraplijlitssa  laiik  ssalnliBt  toeaa.— i 


Waatsd,  in  aiakaafs  for  twaha  volaaMa  of  th*  Sajluh  lOelianic,  down  to  present 

I,  SBv  osafttl  aladie  spoaaaaiy,  neh  as  enrtain,  tabtedoth,  baokgroond,  pedestel, 

tag  ehoir,  or  tiliesupi  that  wiU  show  astronomioal  objecta  fairly,  or  glazier's 

1  ia  good  order.— Addraas,  Hobtob,  Pbotognpliar,  Caroline-street,  CardiO. 


poiiae  oa 


iclneiDrrs  ta  OTorreBponlient?. 

*a*  Cemmmiieationt  relating  to  Advertitevuntt  and  general  business  a^ain 
mutt  bt  addressed  (0  "  H.  Obxxswood  &  Co.  , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  IKC. 

All  matters  for  (kt  ttxt  portion  of  this  JotmnoL,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  smd  "MxeJUsn/es,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  Vork-strtet,  On—if  Oarden  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  enswret 
delay.  No  notiot  taken  qf  commumieationi  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  art  given,  

PHOTOoBonts  RBOUTxan)  :— 
S.  Lsaa,  Doaglas,  lala  at  Mob.— Tvo  pXotofrapks  a/  Ou  Liliru  troupt. 


DBACOHTsnax.— Try  silk  mackintosh,  which  is  thin  and  impervious  to  light. 

W.  8.— You  have  proceeded  rightly  enongh,  but  you  have  not  suCBciently 
washed  tbe  plates  between  the  dilTerent  oi>eratious. 

Kxirr. — After  reducing  asgatires  with  ]ierchloride  of  iron  they  should  be  fixed 
again  to  remove  the  chloride  of  silver  pro>luced.  Sorely  no  one  who  under- 
stood the  subject  told  yon  dilTerently. 
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O  OOMT.-The  pl»t«.  have  rvi.lently  been  "liglit-stnick  "  that  U,  tW  have 
biSripoirf  to  li((ht  «t  Mine  tiine  or  other;  i-robably  in  the  drjmg  or 
meUof.     Do  not  wi»le  further  time  over  them. 

Mo«lMirT.-W«  never  puWish  the  «ddre««8  of  our  «»fr«''P<'»''™^  '"  *^'.': 
cdutnn!    If,  however,  you  »«n,l  a  letUjr  here  a.l.lre.-«ed  "  Care  of  the  Lditor, 
we  shJl  he  hai>iiy  to  lorwanl  it  on  to  the  gentleman. 

a  A.  STOS«.-The  exaggeratea  iiersj^ctive  in  the  picture  sent  is  due  to  the  use 
of  •  lena  of  too  .hortfocua,  hince  it  inclu.lea  a  wider  angle  than  is  pleasing. 
ObUin  a  lena  of  «l  least  a  third  longer  focus  than  the  one  you  are  now 
employing.  , 

W.  l!CALL.-Before  atU-mptiug  to  strip  the  n«'««tive  by  Plener's  methcKl  with 
hydrofluoric  «:id  the  vahiish  must  be  first  removeiL  Soaking  the  negative 
for  .  tin«  in  methylated  sj.irit  will  accomplish  this,  j^rticularly  if  assisted 
by  gently  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool. 

C  R  W  — Oood  portrait*  can  certainly  be  taken  in  a  studio  lighted  from  the 
wnth;  but  •»  you  aay  you  are  just  lj<«inniiip  portraiture  and  can  put  your 
atadio  up  in  any  aapect,  we  shouhl  advise  you  to  avoid  the  south,  as  it  is 
always  more  troublesome,  even  to  skilled  hands,  to  work  than  any  other. 

L.  M.  iu<iuires:  "Can  you  or  any  of  yonr  rcad.rs  tell  me  if  I  can  buy  dry 
pUte*  41 X  3i  in  SwiUerland  ?  if  so,  where  and  what  make !  Lausanne  would 
do  for  the  former  and  Lumiere  for  the  latter.  Also  if  half-plate  (English 
size)  can  be  got  I  think  of  going  to  the  Rhone  VaUey.  Any  hints  will 
nioch  oblige.' 

G  Blasklt.— Reduce  the  proportion  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  from  five  to 
thi«  or  thrre  and  a  half  per  cent,  during  the  sunmier  months,  lake  care 
that  the  temperature  of  the  solution  does  not  exceed  60  when  the  tissue  is 
immei»ed.  Do  not  depend  upon  the  time  of  the  immersion,  but  judge  by 
the  flaccidity  of  the  tissue. 

A.  J.  &  inquires  if  we  can  tell  him  of  a  large  provincial  town  where  the  club 
system  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  as  he  would  like  to  commence  business 
then  with  a  good-class  picture.— We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  fand  a 
large  town  or  even  vUlage  in  England  where  the  club  system  in  portraits  is 
sot  already  introduceiL     We  certainly  know  of  none. 

A.  Z.— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  the  desired  information  as  to  whether 
the  eiigencies  of  the  Copyright  Act  have  been  strictly  complied  with  in  any 
one  particular  portrait  which  is  published.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the 
work  was  actually  done  by  the  man  in  whose  name  it  is  registered  or  not. 
If  you  pirate  the  work  you  will  have  to  take  the  risk  for  so  doing. 

X.  D.  R— If,  as  you  state,  the  lens  was  purchased  from  a  first-class  maker,  he 
will,  or  ought,  for  the  sake  of  Lis  own  reputation,  to  take  it  back>iion  your 
showing  that  it  is  defective  in  the  sense  of  not  covering  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  plate  it  purports  to  cover.  Take  a  negative  by  it  with  its  full 
aperture,  antl  submit  it  to  the  maker.  Perhaps  you  are  expecting  more  than 
each  a  lena  will  reasonably  perform.  We  know  of  no  place  where  it  can  be 
officially  tested  and  reported  upon. 

C  J.  Fabue  writes :  "  Can  you  advise  me  the  cause  of  my  toning  bath  going 
s  brownish  tint  ?  The  bath  is  the  borax  one.  I  find  it  takes  a  very  long 
time  to  get  through  a  batch  of  prints.  It  has  only  behaved  so  lately."— 
Probably  the  materials  used  in  compounding  the  bath  contain  pome  foreign 
matter  which  causes  a  precipitation  of  the  gold— impure  water  or  a  bad 
sample  of  boiax,  for  example.  Some  samples  of  ready-sensitised  paper  are 
very  prone  to  bring  about  a  spontaneous  reduction  of  the  gold  after  the  bath 
has  been  once  used.  When  a  toning- bath  becomes  discoloured  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  gold  is  being  precipitated. 
M.  says  :  "May  I  ask  your  assistance  in  putting  me  right ?  I  made  some 
collodion  (live  hundred  ounces)  for  enamelling  as  follows : — Alcohol,  four 
hundred  parts ;  ether,  six  hundred  parts  ;  guncotton,  eight  parts  ;  castor 
oil,  about  half  an  ounce.  It  flows  on  the  glass  very  nicely,  but  there  is  a 
gre.it  difficulty  in  getting  the  prints  off  again ;  about  half  stick  hard  and 
refuse  to  leave  unless  they  are  soaked  ott  ITle  collodion  on  drying,  instead 
of  chipping  off  in  a  tine  film,  appears  to  me  to  dry  powdery  or  leathery,  as,  if 
yon  scrape  it,  it  forms  a  small  lump  instead  of  film,  also  in  drying  it  dries 
opalescent  and  very  dead-looking.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me  what  is 
wrong,  and  how  I  can  put  it  in  working  order?" — Our  correspondent's  trouble 
appears  to  arise  from  two  sources,  both  separate  and  distinct.  The  sticking 
to  the  glass  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  plates  not  being  perfectly  waxed  or 
French  chalked,  and  not  to  the  collodion  itself.  The  opalescence  of  the 
collodion  is  a  different  matter,  and  is  a  defect  in  it.  This  may  arise  either 
from  the  use  of  an  unsuitable  pyroxyline,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  employing 
solvent?  containing  too  much  water.  We  fear  there  is  no  means  of  improving 
the  collodion  now  made. 
O.  B.  (Leicester)  says :  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  in  enlarging  from  negatives 
on  bromide  paper  (by  daylight,  through  aperture  in  wall  and  a  reflector  out- 
side), at  what  distances  I  must  place  the  centre  of  the  lens  (stop  plate)  from 
the  negative  and  also  from  the  paper  to  enlarge  four  times,  i.e.,  from  11  x  9 
to  22x18,  10x8  to  20x16,  and  84x61  to  16x12?  The  lenses  I  can  use 
are  Ross'  rapid  symmetrical,  sixteen-incn  focus ;  Ross' portable  symmetrical, 
nine-inch  focus ;  and  Ross'  doublet,  twelve-inch  focus.  Which  lens  will  do 
the  work  best  as  to  sharp  marginal  definition '!  My  reason  for  asking  instead 
of  trying  for  myself  is  that  1  have  (at  present)  neither  convenience  to  do  so 
nor  any  experience,  and  I  am  just  al>out  altering  a  room  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  may  save  me  some  expense  to  be  on  the  right  track  at  first  instead  of 
having  to  alter  again.  I  expect  also  to  be  able  to  use  the  same  arrangement 
for  reduction  from  negatives  to  lantern  slides  by  wet  coUotlion  in  tlie  camera. 
Is  '  four  times'  too  great  a  strain  on  the  definition  of  the  negatives  to  expect 
a  gooil  result !  Mine  are  always  as  sharp  and  clean  as  they  can  well  be  got." 
— Here  our  correspondent  only  wishes  to  enlarge  two  diameters,  and  the  best 
out  of  the  three  lenses  to  use  is  the  rapid  symmetrical.  A  table  of  enlarge- 
ments will  be  found  in  the  Almanac  for  the  current  year,  on  page  610. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  to  enlarge  two  diameters  with  the  sixteen-inch 
focus  lens  the  paper  must  be  forty-eiglit  inches  and  the  negative  twenty-four 
inches  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens. 


Rev.  R.  C.  McLeod  inSiuires  :  "Am  I  justified  in  copying  photographs  which 
I  have  bought  for  the  purpose  of  making  lantern  sliiles,  and  using  these 
sliiles  in  lectures  for  which  there  is  no  payineut  at  the  doors,  but  alter  which 
there  is  a  collection  for  charitable  purposes  !  I  presume  that  if  there  is  pay- 
ment at  the  doors  I  should  certainly  not  be  able  to  use  slides  so  cojiied,  and 
if  there  is  no  collection  after  1  as  certainly  infringe  no  copyright.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  these  ideas  kindly  set  me  right." — If  the  photographs  are  copyright 
an  infraction  of  the  law  takes  place  by  copying  them  fur  any  i>iirpose  what- 
ever. The  better  way  will  be  to  write  to  the  photographer  for  permission  to 
make  lantern  copies  for  the  special  purpose  mentioned. 

J.  H.  Browning  (Victoria,  Australia)  writes :  "  I  wish  to  ask  a  favour  of  you. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  any  warmer  tone  on  a  transparency  by  the  wet 
collodion  ami  iron  development  ?  I  make  lantern  slides  by  the  wet  collodion 
process  and  develop  with  iron.  I  have  tried  most  other  methods,  but  I  like 
the  wet  collodion  best.  1  have  tried  tannin  plates,  and  these  sometimes 
(only)  give  a  warm  brown  tone  ;  this  is  the  sort  of  tone  I  should  like  to  get 
on  the  wet  plate  if  it  is  possible.  I  have  seen  some  slides,  said  to  have  been 
on  wet  collodion  plates,  which  had  the  tone  I  am  trying  for.  I  have  tried  a 
good  many  methods  but  cannot  get  anything  much  diflerent  from  the  slaty 
tones  1  do  get,  and  I  find  out  here  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  get  anything 
much  difl'erent.  The  sulphide  of  jiotash  does  not  yield  the  result  in  my  hands 
it  is  said  to  give.  Gold  I  have  tried,  and  many  others,  but  with  indifl'ercut 
success.  I  can,  of  course,  get  black  tones  by  the  silver,  but  this  looks  heavy 
and  harsh  in  the  lantern.  Now,  sir,  can  you  help  me,  or  is  it  a  matter  of 
impossibility  ?  I  get  sometimes  by  the  iron  developer  a  red  image,  but  this 
is  uncertain  and  not  under  ray  control ;  my  opinion  is  it  is  probably  due  to 
atmospheric  conditions.  I  may  say  I  am  well  up  in  making  these  slides  by 
the  wet  method,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  tone  they  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  dry  plates  I  have  tried,  but  they  do  not  give  the  result  the  wet 
plates  do.  The  chloride  plates  also  1  do  not  like.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
been  shown  wet  plates  with  the  tone  I  should  like  (brown  or  warm  purple), 
but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  it.  The  tannin  plates  yield  sometimes 
the  tone  I  am  striving  for." — In  reply:  Warm  brown  tones  are  somewhat 
diflScult  to  obtain  with  wet  collodion  and  iron  development.  Something 
depends  upon  the  exposure — the  fuller  this  is  the  warmer  will  be  the  tone  of 
the  resulting  picture.  Brown  tones  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Give  a  full  exposure,  and  develop  a  thin  image  with  the  iron  ;  fix  and 
wash  thoroughly.  Bleach  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  then  treat  either 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  or  amnioni.a.  If  our  correspondent  could  always 
produce,  as  he  sometimes  does,  a  red  image  in  the  first  instance,  this  could 
then  be  toned  with  gold,  either  to  brown  or  purple,  without  difficulty.  Wet 
collodion  with  a  full  exposure,  and  pyrogallic  acid  development,  only,  yields 
a  brown  tone  which  can  subsequently  be  toned  with  gold.  But  with  this 
development  the  exposure  must  be  very  prolonged. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— Thursday,  July  18, 
1889. — Subject,  Tlie  J{ic/ht  to  the  Nerjatice. 

Photographic  Club. — At  the  n^xt  meeting  of  this  Club,  July  17,  1889,  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  on  MaHwi  Lantern  Slides/mm  Engravings  and 
other  Pictures.  Saturday  outing  at  Chorleywood.  Train  from  Baker-street  at 
twenty-nine  minutes  past  two. 

Process  Work  in  the  French  Exhibition. — The  chief  evidence  of  recent 
progress  visible  in  the  French  exhiliits  is  in  the  matter  of  process  euijraving  and 
printing.  The  number  of  different  methods  of  which  French  publishers  can 
avail  themselves  appears  to  us  considerably  larger  than  those  witli  which  our 
own  publishers  are  familiar,  and  tlie  French  printers  are  evidently  paying 
.special  attention  to  modes  of  working  adapted  to  the  various  engraving  pro- 
cesses. The  applications  of  photographic  engraving  for  lithographic  and  typo- 
graphic printing,  and  also  for  the  same  work  in  colours,  are  exhibited  in  m.^ny 
different  specimens.  Colour  printing  in  relief  is  specially  exhibited  by  Draeger 
&  Lesieur,  Quantin,  Cliarles  Unsinger,  and  A.  Lahure.  Colour  printing  from 
plates  by  Boussod  Valadon  et  Cie.  and  Charles  Chardon.  A  special  process  of 
printing  photogravures  in  colours  is  shown  by  M.  Mouillot,  Director  of  the 
Publications  Periodiques.  Process  work  from  zincos  in  black  and  colours  is 
done  with  special  excellence  by  Georges  J.  Petit  Michelet,  Rougeron,  Guillaume, 
and  Gillot ;  photo-lithography  by  Berthaud  and  Aron  ;  and  photogravure  by 
Dugardin  and  Boussod  Valadon  et  Cie.  Some  of  these  printers  do  not  exhibit, 
althongli  many  specimens  of  their  work  are  to  be  seen  in  different  cases.  In 
the  French  section  there  are  altogether  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  exhibits, 
those  of  the  great  houses,  such  as  Hachette  et  Cie.,  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie., 
Alfred  Maine  et  Fils,  the  Maison  Quantin,  and  Firmin  Didot  et  Cie.,  filling 
the  space  of  a  moderate-sized  shoji,  handsomely,  not  to  s.ay  luxuriantly,  fitted 
up.  Hachette,  Mame,  and  Didot  are  ineligible,  members  of  those  firms  being 
jurors,  and  the  gold  medal  will  therefore  probably  fall  either  to  Plon  or 
Quantin. 
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CELLULOID. 
Now  that  there  Mema  to  be  ertrj  profaabilitj  of  glam  beiog,  at 
least  partiallj,  supeneded  by  celluloid  in  negative  work, 
especially  out  of  doors,  we  may  expect  soon  to  find  a  new 
subject  for  discussion  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  sub- 
stance referred  to  is  altogether  free  from  faults  in  its  new 
applicatioa  It  may  be  said,  inieed,  that  the  question  has 
already  been  raised. 

It  is  no  new  thing  in  photography  to  find  that  when  a  new 
product  or  material  is  brought  into  use  it  at  first  enjoys  nothing 
but  praise  from  those  who  fint  experience  the  novelty  of  its 
advantages  without  recognising  its  defects.  Later  on  comes  a 
period  when  it  suffers  as  much  condemnation  from  those  who, 
its  novelty  having  worn  off,  are  beginning  to  find  out  its  defects, 
or  rather  what,  from  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  proper  use  or 
treatment,  are  supposed  to  be  defeeta.  Then,  finally,  the  road 
branches  off  in  two  directions — either  the  thing  is  utterly  con- 
demned, or  if  really  good,  its  peculiarities  having  been  studied,  it 
takes  a  firm  footing  as  an  improvement  on  what  has  gone  before. 

We  have  almost  forgotten  the  many  proi  and  rniu  urged  in 
eonnexioa  with  collodion  after  its  introduction  nearly  thirty 
yean  ago  into  the  photographic  laboratory  ;  but  every  one 
must  remember  the  [>anins  that  were  song  in  favour  of  gelatine 
when  that  first  showed  its  capability  of  replacing  collodion 
Pyioxyline — so  said  the  enthusiast  of  that  day — was  a 
treacherous,  uncertain,  and  unstaUe  substance  at  the  best 
of  times,  but  gelatine  —  aoll,  gelatine  was  g^atine  all  the 
world  over,  and  could  be  obtaimd  M,  a  reliable  and  uniform 
|iroduct  in  any  village  shopk 

We  often  wonder  whether  the  preachers  of  that  doctrine  ever 

felt  "  small "  in  the  after  yean  of,  say,  from  eight  to  ten  years 

ago,  when  "frilling,*'  "blistering,"  "pits,"  "green  fog,"  red, 

yellow,  and  every  other  kind  of  fog  and  stain  nearly  drove  plate 

makers  and  plate  users  to  their  wits'  ends.    When  plate  factories 

had  to  be  "  run  "  in  the  night  hours  and  the  days  devoted  to 

TeM.  wlipn  a  spell  of  hot  weather  well-nigh  put  a  stop  to  woric 

'  in  studio  or  dark  room,  except  at  a  ruinous  expendi- 

tup.'  in  ice.     No  I  gelatine  did  not,  for  photographic  purpose* 

at  least,  bear  out  the  simple  eharaoter  at  first  claimed  for  ii, 

Mj^  tt  ie  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  photography 

^Hnv^kt  abont  such  a  re-study  of  gelatine  as  to  cause  an 

entire  revolution  in  its  manufacture. 

It  is  scarcely  poesible  or  likely  that  a  purely  artificial  product 
like  oeUuIoid  will  Im  found  in  use  to  present  the  variations  and 
nocertainties  met  with  in  the  case  of  gelatine,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  before  it  is  finally  given  a  Sxed  place  in  photography 
[it  will  meet  many  opponents  and  many  a<l  verse  critics,  both 
ited  and  otherwise.     It  will  take  time,  of  course,  to  fairly 


I  Ait  will 

I" 


decide  upon  many  points  in  its  character,  and  to  establish  or 
demolish  its  claim  as  a  perfect  substitute  for  glass.  So  far  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  it  is,  apparently,  as  near  perfection 
in  that  direction  as  we  can  hope  to  approach,  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  does  or  does  not  develop  at  present 
unrecognised  features  which  may  materially  detract  from  its 
advantages. 

For  instAnce,  some  few  months  after  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Ciirbutt  films  into  this  country,  iu  consequence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  several  cases  of  "  spotty  "  negatives,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  tlie  possibility  of  chemical  action  taking  place 
between  the  sensitive  film  and  its  support  to  bring  about  this 
result.  At  first  sight  this  does  not  seem  at  all  probable,  and  yet 
the  ailment  was  brought  forward  that  in  the  case  of  collodion^ 
dry  plates  a  deterioration  occurred  with  time  that  was  generally 
set  down,  if  not  absolutely  traced,  to  partial  decomposition  of 
the  collodion  film  itself  and  the  consequcut  reactions  upon 
the  sensitive  silver  salt  And  after  all,  in  what  does  cellidoid 
materially  differ  from  a  dry  collodion  film  1 

It  certainly  differs  in  one  respect,  smd  here  again  the  pro- 
moters of  the  theory  of  chemical  action  find  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  an  argument.  Without  going  into  the  precise  modes  of 
preparation,  which  may  vary,  it  may  be  said  that  camphor 
forms  a  considerable  ingredient  in  its  composition,  as  is  plainly 
evident  to  the  sense  of  smell,  especially  when  the  celluloid  is 
scraped,  cut,  or  heated.  "  May  not  camphor,  in  time,  exert  an 
injurious  action  on  the  over-lying  layer  of  gelatino-bromide]" 
So,  at  least,  ask  the  dubious  ones,  and  we  can  only  reply  that 
it  remains  for  time  to  tell,  though  certainly  the  suggestion  does 
not  seem  to  be  one  to  cause  much  uneasiness,  at  least  as  a 
cause  of  spots.  If  the  fault  complained  of  were  general  fog 
there  would  be  more  plausibility  in  the  suspicion,  since  the 
uniform  diffusion  of  the  indicted  substituce  throughout  the 
film  would  favour  general  rather  than  selective  or  local  action 
in  case  any  injurious  property  were  possessed  by  it. 

Ghiss  has,  at  least,  one  incoot«8table  quality,  namely,  that 
it  is  about  as  chemically  inert  as  it  lies  in  human  power  to 
make  anything.  In  a  great  measure  celluloid  possesses  the 
same  characteristic,  but  it  is  clearly  open  to  the  charge  of  lia- 
bility to  internal  decomposition,  resulting  not  only  iu  the  giving 
off  of  nitrous  products,  but  also  of  the  volatile  camphor  which 
forms  a  part  of  it. 

If  it  should  be  proved  that  these  doubts  are  well  founded,  the 
question  suggests  itself  as  to  whether  the  beautiful  substance 
cannot  in  some  way  be  freed  from  its  baneful  ingredients.  In 
other  words,  whether  it  cannot  be  de-camjihorated  and  de-nitrated 
without  destroying  its  advantageous  features,  especially  its 
transparency  and  flexibility. 
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With  a  view  of  testing  the  possibility  of  this  we  have  made 
a  few  rough  exiKsrinients,  but  not  with  any  very  decisive  result, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  success  is  concerned,  but  rather  the 
opposite.  With  a  view  of  removing,  if  possible,  the  camphor, 
a  sheet  of  celluloid  was  digested  with  ordinary  methylated 
alcohol,  which  though  at  first  producing  no  apparent  result, 
was  found  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  have  compleUly 
dissolved  it.  Here,  then,  there  is  no  possibility  of  dissolving 
out  the  camphor  since  the  latter  lends  its  aid  to  the  alcohol  in 
dissolving  the  pyroxyline. 

Another  sheet  accurately  weighed  (like  the  last)  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  heat  of  about  180°  Fahr.  in  a  gas  oven  for  a 
period  of  twelve  hours ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was 
physically  changed  to  the  extent  of  being  badly  curled  and 
crumpled  by  the  heat,  though  that  might  possibly  be  remedied 
l>y  proper  precautions.  But  the  loss  in  weight  after  twelve 
hours  "  stoving  "  did  not  amount  to  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
oil  the  total  weight.  So  here,  again,  there  does  not  appear 
much  hope  of  driving  off  the  camphor  in  vapour  without  hope- 
lessly spoiling  the  material. 

Of  a  number  of  experiments  in  de-nitrating,  one  may  be 
specially  mentioned.  If  the  celluloid  be  immersed  in  strong 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  no  apparent  action  takes  place, 
but  if  an  equal  volume  of  water  be  added,  the  sudden  and 
intense  heat  evolved  causes  a  deep  yellow  colouration  of  both 
celluloid  and  liquid,  and  the  evolution  of  a  powerful  empyreu- 
matic  mixed  up,  with  which  camphor  is  plainly  recognisable. 
After  a  very  short  time  the  action  ceases  and  the  colour  leaves 
the  solution. 

If  the  celluloid  be  now  taken  out,  washed,  and  dried,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  lost  considerably  in  weight  and  to  have  had 
its  surface  eaten  away  irregularly,  or  corroded  in  much  the 
same  way  as  glass  when  treated  with  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Returned  to  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  boiled,  no  further 
action  t  ikes  place  until  ebullition  has  gone  on  for  some  time, 
when  the  liquid  commences  to  turn  yellow,  but  the  colour  at 
first  quickly  disappears  on  stirring.  Gradually,  however,  it 
becomes  stronger  and  more  persistent,  and  at  the  same  time 
strong  nitrous  fumes  are  given  off,  these  being  apparently  the 
cause  of  the  yellowing.  Finally,  the  colour  becomes  brown, 
and  the  celluloid  dissolves  entirely,  forming  a  deep  brown 
solution. 

Now  this  seems  to  prove  that  as  celluloid  the  substance  for  a 
long  time  resists  even  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  but  gradually 
it  is  de-nitrated,  and  then  as  cellulose  is  carbonised  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  acid.  Thus  the  possibility  of  de-nitration  is 
proved,  but  whether  it  can  be  done  practically  without  de- 
struction is  a  question. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished,  one  at  least  of  the  possible  weak 
points  in  celluloid  will  bo  removed. 


NEGLECTED  PROCESSES— THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
The  albumen  process  may  now  be  considered  as  being 
practically  an  obsolete  one,  notwithstanding  that  by  its  aid 
have  been  produced  results  which  for  rapidity  in  the  case  of 
negatives,  and  excellence  in  quality  in  the  case  of  trans- 
parencies, have  never  yet  been  surpassed.  The  albumen  was 
really  the  first  glass  process  for  negatives.  This  process  was— 
we  are  now  speaking  in  the  past  tense— essentially  a  slow  one 
as  most  will  admit  when  we  say  that  it  was  slower  than  either 
the  calotype  or  the  wax-paper  processes.    From  twenty  minutes 


to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  lenses  then  in  use — single 
landscape  lenses  with  an  aperture  of  /-20  to  /-30 — was  a  very 
gencal  exposure.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  negatives 
yielded,  they  were  fully  equal  to  those  by  any  of  tlie  modem 
methods.  Many  of  our  older  readers  will,  doubtless,  well 
remember  the  very  fine  series  of  views  by  McPherson,  of  Rome, 
taken  on  plates  eighteen  by  fifteen  inches  or  larger.  Although 
the  albumen  process,  as  ordinarily  worked,  was  undoubtedly 
slow,  yet,  with  certain  modifications,  it  was  exceedingly  rapid. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  late  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1851,  made  one  of  the  most  rapid 
exposures  on  record.  It  was  this :  Some  printed  matter  was 
pasted  on  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  and  the  image  focussed 
in  the  camera.  The  wheel  was  then  set  in  rapid  motion,  and 
the  exposure  made  by  the  instantaneous  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
battery.  The  letters  were  reproduced  perfectly  sharp  and  well 
defined  in  the  negative. 

The  albumen  process  was  troublesome  in  its  manipulations, 
and  on  the  introduction  of  collodion,  with  its  greater  sensitive- 
ness, was,  so  far  as  negatives  were  concerned,  quickly  super- 
seded. However,  it  continued  to  be  extensively  used,  com- 
mercially, for  stereoscopic  transparencies.  There  always  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  albumen 
process  by  amateurs,  on  account  of  the  supposed  difficulties  in 
its  manipulations.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  earliest  method 
of  preparing  the  plates  it  was  very  troublesome,  inasmuch  as 
the  plates  had  to  be  dried  in  a  horizontal  position.  Albumen 
does  not  set  like  gelatine,  hence,  in  order  to  obtain  an  uniform 
coating,  the  glasses  had  to  be  retained  accurately  levelled  until 
they  were  perfectlj-  dry.  Addod  to  this,  the  albumen  while  in  a 
moist  condition  appeared  to  have  an  extraordinary  affinity  for 
dust,  anj'  particle  of  which  would  produce  a  spot  or  comet  in 
the  fiuished  picture.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  difficulty 
could  bo  overcome  provided  the  plates  were  first  coated  with  a 
substratum  of  collodion  and  washed  prior  to  the  application  of 
the  albumen.  The  plates  could  then  be  dried  in  a  vertical 
po-.ition  and  an  even  film  still  secured.  Furthermore,  if  any 
particle  of  foreign  matter  did  happen  to  settle  on  the  plate  it 
was  forced,  as  it  were,  through  the  albumen  into  the  collodion 
film,  were  it  remained  inert. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  or  more,  the  albumen 
process  has  always  been  worked  with  this  modification.  About 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this, 
even  then,  antiquated  process  was  vended  as  a  "  secret  process  " 
for  making  enlargements,  the  secret  being  the  making  of 
albumen  transparencies  for  enlarging  from.  Few,  we  believe, 
ever  worked  this  method  much  in  practice. 

As  we  remarked  at  the  commencement,  transparencies  by 
the  albumen  process  are  still  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any 
other,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  process  has  mainly 
been  employed  since  the  introduction  of  collodion.  The 
famous  stereoscopic  slides  of  the  late  II.  Ferrier,  made  more 
than  thirty  j-oars  ago,  arc  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than  any 
that  are  made  now,  notwithstanding  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments in  photography.  Indeed,  even  now  albumen  trans- 
parencies are  looked  upon  as  the  standard  of  perfection,  for  it 
is  seldom  that  more  is  claimed  for  any  process  thim  "  that  it 
is  nearl}',  or  quite,  as  good  as  albumen " — never  that  it  is 
superior. 

How,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  if  this  process  yields  such 
unrivalled  results,  that  it  is  so  little  used?  The  answer  is 
simple.  The  process,  like  many  others,  requires  some  little 
experience  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  coupled  with  the 
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ftot  that  it  ia  more  troublesome  than  most  other  processes  to 
work,  as  vill  be  seen  from  the  following  brief  description. 
Here  we  recur  to  the  present  toiae,  inasmuch  as  albumen 
transparencies,  both  for  the  stereoaoope  and  lantern,  are  still 
made  commerciallj,  though  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale. 

A  glass  plate,  after  being  carefully  cleaned,  is  coated  with 
iodised  collodion  of  a  somewhat  porous  or  rotten  character.  It 
is  then  washed  in  water  to  remove  the  ether,  alcohol,  and 
iodide.  After  draining,  the  iodised  albumen  is  poured  on  and 
allowed  to  soak  well  into  the  film ;  the  plate  is  then  reared  on 
end  to  dry.  By  the  way,  all  these  operations  may  be  con- 
ducted in  open  daylight.  The  collodion,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
acts  purely  mechanically,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  image.  The  plate,  when  dry,  is  scnsitisol  in  a  silver 
bath,  strongly  acidifie<l  with  acetic  acid ;  forty-five  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  forty-five  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
ounce  of  water  are  the  proportions  usually  adopted.  The  plate 
is  then  washed  and  again  dried.  The  exposure  is  generally 
made  by  contact  printing.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  process 
the  development  was  by  means  of  gallic  acid,  but  the  more 
modem  method  is  with  acid  "pyro,''used  warm.  After  fixing  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda  the  image  is  toned  with  gold  to  the  colour 
desired. 

The  principal  charm  in  albumen  tnuisparenciea  Is  the  ex- 
treme brilliancy  and  transparaiej  of  the  shadows.  Indeed, 
the  image  partakes  more  of  the  diaracter  of  a  stain  than  an 
actual  deposit.  So  tianaparant  are  the  shadows  of  a  good 
albumen  picture  that  printed  matter  can  be  read  through  the 
deepest  ones. 

From  the  above  brief  descriptioo  of  the  process  it  will  be 
seen  that,  compared  with  snoh  proeeeses  a«  the  wet  collodion, 
or  the  ooUrxlio-bromide,  the  albomen,  though  not  really  diffi- 
cult to  work,  is  troublesome.  And  now  that  such  excellent, 
ready-prepared,  gelatine  plates  specially  made  for  transpar- 
encies are  regular  article*  of  oommaroe^  we  fear  that  the  albu- 
men process,  notwithstanding  ita  flusOence,  stands  but  a  very 
meagre  diance  of  resuscitation,  at  least  by  modem  amateurs. 


A  PABAOaAPH  pregnant  with  instruction  to  aitfOBOiueri  and  inteiect 
to  pbotogrsphen  appean  in  a  recent  noinber  of  the  EngKtk  MeeMmie, 
anil,  t'  it  bears  npoa  rfpeatedly-jpven  remarks  rf  otir  own  in  a  similar 
dirvcti":),  we  hen  give  its  tabstanoe.  "Ikc.-ot  controreny  in  con- 
Mxion  with  satroDomical  dnwings  eoapeU  ibe  observation  thst  it 
would  be  better  if  pbotogrspby  were  more  extensively  utilised. 
AstioBomers  draw  what  th^  see  ss  fsithfully  s*  possible,  but  it  li 
dear  that  they  do  not  all  tee  alike,  even  when  obserring  at  tfae  same 
time.  Dr.  Boeddicker  baa  recently  issued  a  series  of  drawings  of 
Jupiter  made  with  tbe  aid  of  the  three-feet  ivflector  at  Birr  Caitle, 
and  be  ia  about  to  puUish  a  drawing  of  tbe  Milky  Way,  which  has 
been  reprodnced  by  a  pboto-tnecbaiiiral  process;  bat  it  would  be 
better,  when  poaaible,  to  photograph  direct,  and  we  expect  that  con- 
siderable advances  will  be  made  in  astronomical  photography  before 
the  oentary  comes  to  an  end." 

AccoBDlxo  to  its  inventor,  the  Eiffel  Tower  will  be  able  to  furnish  a 

kind  of  scientific  workshop  of  a  gsneial-ntility  character  suitable  for 

•stronoaical,  chsmieal,  meteorologieal,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes 

^  too  BaneKMu  to  mention.    Thus,  in  an  srticle  in  tbe  current  number 

H,  «f  ths  Aine  lUritte  he  saya, "  I  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 

^m  ve  few  scientific  men  who  do  not  hope  at  thia  moment  to  carry  out, 

^m  Ij  the  hdp  of  tbe  tower,  some  experiment  connected  more  especially 

^B  Whh  their  own  inTestigatinna."    This  really  is  carrying  entbuaiaam  to 

^K  *  vaiy  high  pitch.     M.  Eiffel  eren  informa  us  that  pbysiological 

^B  ilfisiuiiuta  of  the  deepest  iotersat  aie  to  be  carried  on  there,  but,  aa 


It  is,  however,  difficult  to  believe  that,  even  at  an  elevation  of  a  thou- 
sand feet,  photo-aatronomieal  work  could  be  satisfactorily  carried  on 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  dist  rict  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  vast  city. 

Thk  photographing  of  douds  and  such-like  meteorologieal  work  is  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  tower  laboratories,  and  we  should  imngine  will 
be  very  satisfactorily  performed.  The  question  arisis,  Would  cloud 
photographs  specially  taken  for  photographers'  use,  and  which  would 
practically  have  a  clear,  unbroken  horizon,  be  of  value  for  printing-in 
skies?  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  conditions  would  be  too 
far  removed  from  those  governing  the  clouds  taken  along  with  a  land- 
scape from  terra  firma,  and  bo  instrumental  in  producing  illegitimate 
effects.  All  the  same,  a  contrary  opinion  may  be  held  by  others,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  tind  upon  the  market  ere  long  "  Eiffel 
doud  negatives." 

SoMR  little  time  ago  we  announced  that  Mr.  V.  II.  Veley  had  shown 
that  pure  silver^ was  insoluble  in  pure  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of 
nitrous  acid  being  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  act  of  solution.  In 
tbe  last  number  of  the  Chtmkal  Newt  Messrs.  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J, 
Uevan  have,  as  bearing  upon  tbe  same  problem,  given  the  results  of 
some  experinsental  work  touching  tbe  necessity  of  nitrous  acid  being 
present  in  order  to  obtain  certain  effects  hitherto  associated  with 
nitric  add  ^alone.  One  of  these  experiments  was  tbe  solution  of 
copper :  a  given  quantity  dissolved  in  four  hours  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  but  when  nitrous  acid  was  eliminated  only  one  per  cent. 
of  the  amount  was  taken  up  in  the  time. 


Tub  effect  of  the  adds  on  jute  fibre  was  tried,  the  nitrous  acid  being 
eliminated  by  adding  area  Jo  the  liquid ;  it  had  a  most  marked  effect, 
the  weight  of  the  product  after  treatment  increasing  in  proportion  as 
the  urea  preaent  was  increaaed ;  but  when  this  fibre,  and  also  cotton, 
were  treated  in  the  usud  manner  for  making  guncotton  or  pyroxyline 
the  action  of  the  addition  was  absolutely  nU. 


RBrBBBi.vo  to  the  sdufaility  of  ordinary  glass,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
laboratory  and  for  household  purpoaea,  an  interesting  fact  has  been 
noted  by  a  recently  deceased  well-known  contributor  to  the  above- 
named  journal.  He  found  that  most  of  the  glass  vessels  in  his 
laboiatory,  not  only  those  which  by  their  clouded  surface  showed  the 
action  of  a  advent,  hut  also  tbe  clear-looking  glasses  not  apparently 
acted  upon  at  dl,  turned  to  a  rich  red  colour  when  tbe  phenolphthalein 
test  was  appUed.  That  glass  should  nut  only  dissolve  but  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  colour  test  paper  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  that  this 
action  may  constitute  a  factor  of  greater  importance  in  matters  photo- 
graphic than  has  hitherto  been  calcdated. 


A  THEOBBTtCAl,  reply  has,  in  a  communication  to  the  Berlin  Physical 
Society,  been  given  by  Pxufeeaor  llelmholtz  to  the  question  whether 
gas  burnt  in  tbe  ordinary  manner  at  burner  is  not  a  more  economicd 
source  of  light  than  the  same  gas  burnt  as  a  fuel  in  an  electro-motor 
for  the  production  of  glow  lamps.  The  result  he  arrived  at  was  that 
it  was  far  more  economical  to  use  the  gases  for  driving  a  dynamo 
which  supplies  incandescent  lamps,  and  to  utilise  the  energy  radiated 
from  the  Utter,  than  to  bum  the  gases  and  utilise  the  energy  which 
is  radiated  out  from  their  non-luminous  flames. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES.— II. 
The  Factobibs  or  thb  Loxdo.v  Stbbkoscopic  Company, 
Limited. 
NoTHiso  abort  of  persond  inspection  and  observation  can  serve  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  tbe  nature,  extent,  and  ramifications  of 
some  of  our  photographic  industrial  e-stablishments.    The  force  of 
thia  truth  we  experienced  when,  a  few  days  ago,  and  under  the  war- 
denship  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  general  manager,  we  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  more  purely  industrial  and  manufacturing 
atdieri  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  and   I'hotogrsphic  Company, 
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Limited.  Thi«  wuMishnient  consists  of  b  congeries  of  buildinffs,  all, 
howaTar,  connected  with  each  other,  and  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
hoiffhts  «'o  the  north  of  New  Southgate  Railway  Station,  where  the 
i^itriming  fogs  »nd  darkness  so  peculiar  to  our  great  metropolis  but 
rarely  extend.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  the  only  photographic  in- 
dustry located  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  London  speaks  for  the 
favourable  meteorological  conditions  which  there  prevail. 

The  first  room  we  visited  is  that  devoted  to  the  registration  of  nega. 
tiTW  from  which  prints  may  at  any  moment  be  demanded.  These  are 
all  claMified  in  a  systematic  manner.  Are  they  views  P  It  only  suffices 
to  know  in  which  county,  or  in  what  country,  any  such  view  has  been 
taken  and  a  book  of  reference  is  at  hand  immediately  from  which 
is  Moertained  all  about  it — its  nature,  size,  and  (what  is  of  equal  im- 
portaooe)  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  negative  stock  room.  It  is  in 
the  portraits  of  what  are  designated  " celebrities "  that  the  embarras 
dt  richesut  is  most  strikingly  apparent— and  in  what  a  monster  album 
are  these  celebrities  contained !  No  attempt  here  to  trim  and  square 
them  off  neatly  and  nicely— a  head,  a  face  only  without  a  head,  and 
sometimes  even  only  a  piece  of  a  face,  suffices  for  the  distinguishing 
or  salient  points  by  which  a  jxortrait  is  distinguished  from  some 
fellow-portrait  of  the  same  individual.  Fame  is  the  key  which  admits 
to  this  registry,  and  ensures  those  who  are  thus  crowned  a  place  in  its 
iiaees  where  they  may  rub  shoulders  with  the  members  of  the  Royal 
f.imily,  the  favourites  of  the  footlights,  the  leaders  of  the  Salvation 
Army  men  of  mark  in  the  worlds  of  politics,  literature,  religion, 
science  and  art.  And  as  they  are  entered  in  the  registry-book  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  taken,  all  attempts  at  classification  would  be 
futile  in  such  an  album.  Hence  we  have  in  contiguity  Mary  Anderson, 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  General  Booth,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
O.  R.  Sims, "  Mary  Jane,"  Mr.  Gladstone,  Archbishops, "  bruisers,"  and 
Indian  Princes — in  short,  all  who  have  been  heralded  by  the  trump  of 
fame. 

Classification  of  the  orders  as  they  are  received  in  the  works  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  each  department  employs  a  special 
colour  of  paper  in  its  order  forms,  and  a  special  factory  department 
is  relegated  to  amateur  in  contradistinction  to  professional  work. 

In  the  silver  printing  department  about  two  hundred  sheets  of 
albumenised  paper  are  used  daily.  These  are  sensitised  each  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  printing  room  is  one 
of  great  length.  It  consists  of  a  central  chamber  in  which  the  frames 
are  charged  and  then  run  out  through  a  series  of  little  windows  on 
each  side  to  the  printers,  who  expose  on  tables  in  wings  adjoining  this 
central  room.  The  vignetting  masks,  we  observed,  are  all  made  of 
brown  paper  edged  with  cotton  wool  to  ensure  softness.  The  toning 
and  fixing  room  is  very  capacious,  and  well  fitted  with  both  slate  and 
wooden  trays  and  tanks.  Acetate  toning  is  employed.  The  system 
for  washing  the  prints  is  very  complete.  On  removal  from  the  hypo 
tanks  they  are  transferred  to  one  of  tepid  water,  which  is  constantly 
changing,  from  wliich  they  are  removed  to  others,  in  which  they  are 
subjected  to  a  prolonged  washing  in  thirty  changes  of  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  tanks  being  emptied  and  refilled  by 
automatic  action. 

The  trimming  and  mounting  room  is  tenanted  by  a  whole  army 
of  happy  and  contented-looking  girls ;  and  here  we  appreciated  the 
great  value  of  the  system  which  prevails  in  this  great  establishment, 
for  in  the  great  variety  of  mounts  which  must  necessarily  be  used  in 
connexion  with  a  number  of  branches  no  hitch  was  apparent,  but  each 
print  was  relegated  to  its  specially  "  imprinted  "  mount.  The  trim- 
ming guides  are  made  of  stiff  card,  so  constructed  that  the  knife  runs 
beyond  the  cross-cut  each  operation,  thus  securing  sharp  comers. 
Ihe  mountants  employed  are  gelatine  and  starch,  both  freshly  made. 

One  room  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  chemicals.  On  its  shelves 
are  to  be  seen  many  gallons  of  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  and  all  the 
other  fluids  and  solids  appertaining  to  photographic  manufacture  and 
practice. 

Collotype  printing  is  here  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale,  as 
may  readily  be  understood ;  a  separate  room  is  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  printing  plates,  which  are  in  some  instances  large, 
being  36  X  27  inches.  Here  we  witnessed  the  coating  and  drying  of 
these  plates.  After  exposure  they  are  placed  "vertically  in  water  tanks 
in  order  to  the  removal  of  the  unaltered  bichromate,  their  duration  in 
the  water  being  from  four  to  six  hours.    The  printing  is  effected  on 


three  large  machines  which  are  driven  by  engine-power  and  are  auto- 
matic in  action.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  hand  presses  for 
proofs  and  small  jobs.  On  one  of  the  large  plates  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  small  negatives  may  be  laid  down  and  printed  at  a  time.  In  this 
room  also  is  a  guillotine,  the  knife  of  which  is  thirty  inches. 

The  temperature  in  this  room  is  very  accurately  maintained  by 
means  of  a  blower  on  the  one  hand  and  twelve  rows  of  hot-water 
pipes  on  the  other ;  and  both  in  this  and  in  other  rooms  in  which 
gelatine  forms  a  factor  in  the  operations,  not  only  the  heat  but  the 
moisture  in  the  air  is  carefully  adjusted,  several  hygrometers  of  the 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  variety  suspended  around  serving  as 
indicators.  A  jet  of  steam  projected  from  a  vapouriser  into  the  air 
restores  it  to  the  working  equilibrium  when  too  dry.  In  connexion 
with  the  large  printing  presses  we  observed  some  ingenious  appUances  by 
means  of  belts  working  over  cone-shaped  shaft  pulleys,  by  which  any 
definite  degree  of  speed  could  be  imparted  to  each  or  any  of  the  steam 
presses.     The  inking  rollers  are  formed  of  leather  and  composition. 

Seeing  that  gas,  by  way  of  local  heating  and  otherwise,  plays  an 
important  part  in  this  factory,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  regulate 
its  pressure;  for  previous  to  this  having  been  done  the  quantity  re- 
quired at  the  works  influenced  in  a  serious  measure  that  necessary  for 
the  private  residences  in  the  vicinity.  A  Siemens'  dynamo  8erves_aa 
the  means  by  which  iUumination  is  obtained. 

In  the  Woodbury  printing  department  there  are  thirty  printing 
presses.  The  reliefs  are  made  by  a  Tangye  hydraulic  press,  11  xi>, 
giving  a  pressure  of  five  hundred  tons.  There  is  another  of  a  similar 
nature,  but  of  less  dimensions,  for  smaller  reliefs ;  its  pressure  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  In  a  room  adjoining,  the  paper  is  prepared 
for  Woodbury  printing.  This  is  passed  through  rollers  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  times  to  impart  the  necessary  smoothness  and  quality. 

Carbon  printing,  both  on  paper  and  opal,  is  extensively  carried  on. 
During  the  late  "  craze  "  for  opal  prints,  no  fewer  than  two  huudred 
thousand  were  supplied  by  this  Company  for  two  houses  alone. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ECHOES. 
It  is  a  very  sensible  Suggestion  to  Plate  Makers  made  in  a  leading 
article  last  week,  namely,  that  every  plate  before  being  sent  out 
should  be  branded  in  some  manner,  so  that  its  maker  may  be  identified 
at  any  future  time.  It  is  a  suggestion,  too,  of  very  easy  application 
in  the  case  of  plates  that  are  to  be  used  for  portraiture,  as  iu  suck 
cases  a  large  area  of  the  sensitive  surface  is  generally  unused.  But 
what  about  landscape  plates  which  are  usually  printed  "  up  to  the 
edges  ? "  Surely  the  writer  has  overlooked  the  rather  important 
circumstance  that  a  label,  a  dab  of  paint,  or  a  series  of  "  diamonds, 
squares,  triangles,  circles,  &c.  &c.,"  might  rather  interfere  with  the 
beauty  of  the  prints. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  know,  before  commencing  to  develop, 
what  and  whose  plate  is  under  treatment,  and  most  careful  operators 
do  know.  It  is  rather  hard,  though,  to  throw  the  onus  upon  the  plate 
makers  of  preventing  accidents  from  slieer  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  users  of  the  plates. 

It  is  desirable,  1  say,  to  possess  the  knowledge,  but  far  from  ab.so- 
lutely  necessary,  as  I  found  on  one  occasion  some  years  ago.  Having 
exposed  a  dozen  plates  from  a  Hare's  changing  box,  one  half  of  whicli 
were  Wratten's  "  Ordinary,"  the  remainder  their  "  Instantaneous,"  tlio 
two  kinds  being  duly  marked,  1  found  that  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
plates  being  inserted  by  the  bottom  of  the  box,  I  had,  in  using  them 
from  the  top,  got  their  relative  positions  mixed,  and  exposed  the  slow 
plates  for  the  more  rapid  subjects,  and  vice  versd.  With  the  Iniow- 
ledge  of  my  error  in  ^-iew,  I  set  to  work  to  develop,  and  did  not  lose  a 
single  negative ;  further  than  that, and  showing  the  sterling  quality  of  t  iif 
plates,  there  was  not  one  that  might  not  have  had  its  "  best "  exposure. 

Mr.  Edward  Dunmore  is  an  "  old  photographic  hand,"  and  the 
advice  that  he  has  to  give  is  always  good.  Young  beginners,  aye, 
and  older  stagers,  may  read  his  article  on  Care  with  advantage,  for 
nothing  more  than  care  helps  in  the  earlier  stages  to  make  a  good 
photographer.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  make  "  care "  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
equally  important  qualities.    "  When  you  see  a  man  scrupulously 
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fwtklkNM  aboat  the  condition  of  bis  camera  and  lens,  it  is  an  ontward 
and  riaUe  sign  that  he  will  be  careful  about  his  work  generally."  So 
lars  Mr.  Dunmore  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  dissertation,  but  b  it  so? 

I  knew  many  years  ago  an  amateur  who  might  have  been  the  very 
instance  Mr.  Dunqiore  had  in  view.  He  kept  his  three  lenses  in  little 
velret  bags,  which  again  packed  into  a  cosy  padded  leather  case,  and 
his  camera  had  a  macintosh  covering  to  envelop  it  completely,  with 
a  slit  for  the  slide  and  shutter,  so  that  a  chance  shower  of  rain  should 
not  spoil  its  beauty.  He  had  it  Fmich  polisked,  I  believe,  once 
a  year,  at  least  it  used  to  be  said  so,  and  certainly  it  always  looked  as 
if  it  were  just  "  out  of  the  shop,"  and  was  the  chief  feature  of  our 
outdoor  gatherings — the  pride  of  our  Society.  But  neither  I  nor 
any  one  else  ever  saw  a  picture  by  this  careful  artist,  though  he  was 
constantly  exhibiting  "  something,"  and  wanting  to  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  it ;  in  fact,  all  his  "  care  "  seemed  to  be  exhausted  on 
the  camera  and  lens. 

A  contemporary  friend  and  member  of  the  same  Society  was 
another  peculiar  example  of  "care,"  but  his  mania  was  cbiedy  ex- 
hibited in  connexion  with  the  chemical  part  of  the  proceedings.  A 
separate  measure  or  glass  for  every  operation  ;  a  separate  dish,  when 
diahee  were  neeeaaary  of  eonise  twy  hodable  if  not  absolutely 
needful  anai^ments.  But  there  was  also  a  special  place  for  each 
bottle,  glass,  dish,  &c,  his  dark  room  oootained,  and  each  had  to  be 
retaraed  to  its  proper  place  every  time  it  was  used.  You  must  not 
have  the  develojaag  sotntions  on  the  ubie  while  intensifying,  and 
nee  reral;  deval0p,  dmr  away  the  parapheraUa,  bring  down  the 
imensifying  "  kit,"  dear  that  away,  fix.  Sic. ;  then  oommenoe  the 
next  plate  it  ik>m>.  This  gentleman  rarely  developed  a  plate  himself, 
never  if  he  could  get  a  friend  to  spend  the  erening  with  him  and  do 
i  t  fur  him,  and  I  can  apeak  feelingly  of  the  pleasure  his  friends  ex- 
perieneed  in  oooforming  to  his  mlea,  which  were  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medea  aad  Penians,  and  changad  Dot  for  any  one. 

On  the  other  liaiid,  I  have  known  a  good  many  plMtogimphera,  both 
amateur  and  profeasiooal,  whose  namw  are  as  honaelMld  words  both 
as  writer*  oa  pbotography  and  as  aaeesasful  exhibitors,  but  I  cannot 
asy  that  I  have  ever  been  very  deeply  impreaed  by  the  exhibition  of 
any  undue  amount  of  care  in  their  ||«B«raI  arrangnMOt*— perhaps,  if 
the  tmth  be  told,  rather  the  oppoaita.  I  mnembar  onee,  at  a  public 
demonatratioo  of  a  new  method  of  amaUon  making,  the  demonstrator, 
«•»  of  tha  leading  writets  of  the  day,  nasd  the  palm  of  his  hand  in 
piaoe  of  a  cmrk  in  shaking  up  the  bottle  of  emulsion,  and  then,  quite  as 
a  matter  of  coarse,  proceeded  to  wipe  h,  not  on  his  coat  tails,  but  on 
"  the  domain  that  there  adjacent  lies,"  much  to  the  amuiwment  of  some 
of  the  andisnea.  The  fact  ia,  care  wanta  to  be  used,  like  everything 
else,  "  with  btaina,'  bat  brains  of  the  rif^t  sort  get  on  fairly  well  with 
a  very  mudetate  garnishing  of  what  ia  called  care. 

It  seems,  after  all,  that  the  "  tpawieh  phantom  photograph "  was 
not  so  ridiculous  a  matter  as  photographers  were  too  ready  to 
■■nma,  but  rather  a  bonJ  /Ue  spin!  frofkecf.  So,  at  least,  I  gather 
from  the  report  eztraetad  from  the  Batt  Anglian  Daily  Timet  last 
we«k.  This  is  a  new  nH*  for"  the  •pirita"  to  play,  to  photograph  a  dead 
persoo  two  moKlia  bafof*  death  on  the  very  spot  of  the  oeeunenoe. 
How  sCMea  is  adTaaefalg  •van  in  spirit  land !  What  a  tine  pk>t  this 
would  make  for  a  novel  from  the  Philistine  point  of  view !  Here  b 
the  "  argument."  An  enthusiaxtic  amateur  Jindt  a  mysterious  and 
ghoatiy  flgvn  on  one  of  his  nsgativea,  the  said  figure  not  having  been 
psvaent  when  the  pictore  was  tahan.  He  ia  certain  it  is  of  spirit  origin, 
aa<l  after  carrful  thought  alabontea  the  th>>orT  that  it  is  a  prophetic 
warning  of  a  coming  crime,  bat  is  terribly  ridiculed  for  his  piins. 
Exasperated  at  this,  he  is  determined  that  his  theory  shall  be 
<etahtiahcd,and  so  commits,  or  "  psucuiaa  to  be  committed,"  a  murder, 
and  deposits  the  victim's  corpse  on  the  very  spot  on  which  it  appeared 
in  the  photograph.  Carefully  and  sUUttlly  "  worked  up"  by  a  com- 
p>'t>':it  "  ppnny  <ln-adful "  artist  this  should  take  well  and  would 
(irsuiati-r  beautifully.  JuiilCS. 

• 

THK  WHOLE  ART  OP  PHOTOORAPHY. 

VII.— Fixi.Nfi,  Washlxo,  axD  Dbvi.no  NBOAnms. 

In  fixing  a  gelatin'-  n<ysiive  it  caaaot  be  too  strongly  imprcaaed  upon 

tta  tyro  that  it  is  iMt  fixed  inaedktaly  npon  the  disappearance  of 


the  strength  of  which  should  be  about  four  ounces  to  the  pint  of 
water. 

The  first  action  of  the  hypo  upon  the  silver  bromide  is  to  convert 
it  into  silver  hyposulphite,  which,  being  a  clear,  transparent  salt,  is 
apt  to  induce  the  idea  that  because  the  opaline  silver  has  disappeared 
therefore  fi.\ing  has  been  effected,  seeing  it  is  no  longer  visible.  But 
the  invisible  silver  hyposulphite  still  remains,  and  as  its  presence  in 
the  film  would  ensure  a  bad  discolouration  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  as  it  cannot  be  removed  by  any  amount  of  washing  with  water, 
it  must  be  dissolved  out  by  a  suitable  solvent.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  same  agent  by  which  it  was  formed  is  also  the  best  solvent  for  it 
hence  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  its  removal  is  to  allow  the  plate 
to  remain  in  the  hypo  solution  for  a  short  time  after  the  last  visible 
traces  of  silver  have  disappeared,  this  being  ascertained  by  raising  up 
the  plate  and  examining  the  negative  through  the  glass. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  some  makes  of  plates  fix  in  infinitely 
shorter  time  than  others.  We  have  some  plates  the  bromide  in  which 
disappears  after  a  duration  of  half  a  minute  in  the  h;po  solution; 
but  we  have  also  some  which  require  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
effect  this  end. 

In  washing  the  negative  to  remove  the  fixing  salt,  if  one  has  not  a 
proper  washing  Apparatus — which  is  always  best — it  can  be  effected 
in  a  thorough  manner  either  by  allowing  a  gentle  spray  of  water  to 
fall  upon  the*  surface  for  half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
permeability  of  the  film,  or  by  placing  it  face  down  in  a  basin  of 
water  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is  supported  by  the  corners  at 
some  distance  from  the  bottom.  For  small  plates  the  saucers  belong- 
ing to  breakfast  cups  answer  well.  Care  must  be  taken  to  change  the 
water  frequently.  These,  however,  are  but  makeshifts,  although 
effective  enough,  in  the  absence  of  properly  constructed  washing 
troughs,  of  which  there  are  numerous  forms  in  the  market. 

To  dry  a  gelatine  negative  is  not  the  easy  thing  that  appertains 
to  one  on  collodion,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold  before  a  fire 
for  a  few  seconds.  Heat  melts  gelatine  in  presence  of  moisture,  there- 
fore it  must  not  be  thought  of.  By  rearing  the  negative  up  on  a 
slip  of  blotting  paper  to  absorb  the  drainings,  a  few  hours  sufiice 
to  find  it  quite  dried.  But  it  is  often  not  expedient  to  wait  so  long  a 
time  for  the  drying  of  a  negative.  By  what  means,  then,  can  it  be 
hastened  P 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  surface  water.  To  do  so 
lay  the  negative  back  down  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  and  spread 
over  the  face  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  clean  cambric,  or  a  thidc  ab- 
sorbent sheet  of  blotting  paper,  and  apply  gentle  pressure  all  over  the 
surface.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  markings  of  the  textile  fabric 
be  impressed  upon  the  soft  gelatine ;  they  eventually  become  levelled 
and  disappear. 

The  moisture  having  thus  been  minimised,  place  the  negative  in  a 
current  of  air  admitted  through  a  partially  open  window,  and  in  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  dryness  and  force  of  the  air, 
it  will  be  quite  dry. 

It  is  well  known  that  water  and  alcohol  have  a  g^eat  affinity  for 
each.other.  A  method  we  have  often  tried,  although  inferior  to  the 
one  just  described,  consists  in  laying  the  negative  in  a  vessel  of 
alcohol  and  causing  it  to  flow  in  waves  over  the  surface.  Very  soon 
the  water  is  displaced  from  the  film,  the  alcohol  taking  its  place.  The 
plate  thus  treated  dries  quickly— nay,  it  may  even  be  dried  by  heat, 
although  this,  in  consequence  of  a  possible  modicum  of  water  stiU 
remaining  in  the  interatices  of  the  gelatine,  is  rather  risky. 

It  ia  always  well  to  warm  the  plate  after  it  has  been  air-dried,  so 
as  to  ensure  its  complete  deaiccstion.  After  this  it  may  be  varnished, 
if  it  is  considered  worthy  of  being  kept  for  a  long  period,  although  it 
is  not  necessary  when  only  a  few  prints  are  desired. 


DINNER  TO  MR.  THOMAS  BOLAS. 
0.x  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  was  entertained  at  dinner  in 
the  Ilolbom  Restaurant  by  several  gentlemen  connected  with  journalism 
and  photography,  the  occasion  being  his  severance  from  the  editorship 
of  the  PhUographic  Newt,  which  post  he  has  tilled  since  1880.  Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor  presided,  the  vice-chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Foxlee. 
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Letters  and  telegrams  expressire  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
meeting,  with  regret  for  inability  to  be  present,  were  read  from 
Mew*.  T.  R.  Dalbneyer,  W.  B.  Bolton,  H.  Al.  Hastings  (P.05.)>  »nd 
othen. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  said  that  he 
could  speak  of  Mr.  Bolas  from  the  vantage-ground  of  a  very  long 
acquaintanceship,  d.iting  anterior  to  that  gentleman's  connexion  with 
the  NetM,  and  he  could  testify  to  his  honest  and  straightforward 
character.  As  a  rival  editor  he  had  invariably  found  him  honourable 
and  courteous,  and  although  they  did  not  tlJink  alike  on  all  topics, 
tliere  never  had  arisen  the  semblance  of  friction  to  disturb  tlieir 
penooal  friendship.  He  asked  them  to  honour  their  guest  in  full 
oiunpen. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  could  endorse  every  word  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Bolas  uttered  by  the  Chairman.  He,  too,  had  known  him  many 
yeaia,  and  highly  appreciated  his  abilities. 

Mr.  WilUam  Bedford  was  in  Tery  strong  sympathy  with  Mr.  Bolas, 
who  had  invariably  fought  the  battle  for  the  photographer  as  against 
others ;  he  was  upright,  unreserved,  and  plain-spoken,  and  he  wished 
him  a  cordial  success  in  his  new  undertaking. 

Mr.  Foxlee  was,  perhaps,  better  able  to  testify  to  Mr.  Bolas's  good 
ouaUties  than  any  one  present,  as  he  had  known  him  much  longer 
tnan  they,  and  he  could  merely  echo  all  that  had  been  said  in  his 
favour,  but  he  would  do  that  in  the  strongest  manner  possible. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Briginshaw,  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams,  Mr.  "E.  Dunmore,  Mr.  E.  Clifton, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan. 

Mr.  Bolas  made  a  suitable  acknowledgment.  He  expressed  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  compliment  paid  by  such  a  representative 
body  of  gentlemen  as  those  present. 

Mr.  Foxlee,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tnat  Mr.  Taylor  had  just  completed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  he  first  took  the  Editor's  chair  of  Tue  British  Joubnax 
OF  Photoghaphy.  He  first  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  pre- 
sentation made  to  Mr.  George  Shadbolt,  the  former  editor,  on  his 
retirement  from  journalism  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  personal 
friendship  had  existed  ever  since;  a  similar  friendship  he  believed 
ruled  with  all  those  present. 

Several  remarks  were  made  apropos  of  this,  and  after  a  pleasant 
evening  the  party  broke  up  at  a  kte  hour. 


MOUNTING  AND  THE  SURFACES  OF  PRINTS. 
It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  interest  shown  in  photographic  matters 
ly  our  modem  practitioners  that  old  processes  are  being  revived, 
almost  unearthed,  we  might,  say,  and  worked  side  by  side  with  the 
most  recent  refinements  and  improvements. 

An  instance  of  this,  which  has  just  come  under  our  notice,  is  the 
re-introduction  of  a  well-known  process  for  obtaining  prints  on  rough- 
surfaced  paper,  the  details  being  as  follows :  Drawing  paper  is  salted 
with  a  proper  salting  solution  containing  enough  gelatine  to  size  the 
surface,  and  is  afterwards  sensitised  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver 
applied  with  a  cotton  brush.  The  paper  is  not  fumed,  but  simply  well 
dried  and  printed  as  usual.  It  is  toned  in  a  carbonate  of  soda  bath 
and  fixed.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  this  process 
that  "  tones  resembling  those  of  the  platinum  print  may  be  obtained." 
We  can  strongly  recommend  the  process  to  those  whose  artistic 
feelings  are  wounded  at  the  glossy  surfaces  of  the  albumen,  gelatino- 
chloride,  coUodio-chloride  prints,  &c.  But  let  us  add  that  the  process 
will  be  found  most  suitable  for  subjects  that  present  bold  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  without  much  fine  detail.  In  portraiture,  for  example, 
we  should  select  a  negative  lighted  in  the  so-called  "  Rembrandt " 
manner,  and  one  of  large  size  rather  than  a  small  one  f  uU  of  delicate 
detail. 

The  surface,  or  rather  the  absence  of  surface,  of  prints  thus  made 
will  depend  upon  the  grade  of  paper  selected.  Whatman's  papers 
have  been  recommended  as  possessing  every  requisite  quality.  Now 
in  common  with  the  platinum,  plain  silver,  and  blue  prints,  these 
prints  on  drawing  paper  ofifer  the  great  advantage  over  those  made  on 
albumen,  gelatino-chloride,  &c.,  that  they  are  non-contractile,  and  may 
be  easily  mounted  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  picture. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  among  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  printing  on  albumenised  paper,  that  after  the  print  is 
finished  the  surface  is  more  or  less  covered  with  minute  cracks.  In 
some  cases  this  constitutes  a  very  unsightly  defect.  If  the  paper  is 
highly  albumenised,  and  the  weather  when  th?  prints  are  made  very  cold 
and  dry,  and  the  prints  hurriedly  dried  in  a  hot  room  after  removal 
from  the  last  wash  waters,  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  good 
smooth  surface  free  from  cracks,  even  if  the  print  be  thoroughly  rolled. 


As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  commercial  brands  of  albumenised 
paper  have  too  little  albumen  on  the  surface  to  behave  in  this  manner, 
and  there  is  rather  a  general  want  of  brilliancy  than  any  defect,  owing 
to  a  too  heavily  albumenised  surface. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  troubled  in  this  manner,  they  will  be 
able  to  improve  matters  by  adding  a  little  pure  glycerine  to  the  last 
wash.  The  exact  quantity  to  be  added,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  experiment :  an  ounce  to  the  quart  might  be  used  to 
start  with.  After  the  prints  have  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  this  they 
should  be  lifted  out,  placed  together  back  to  back,  and  dried  in  this 
position  by  means  of  spring  clothes  clips.  As  each  print  exerts  traction 
upon  the  other,  both  will  dry  quite  flat,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
glycerine  will  remove  the  obstinate  tendency  to  curl  and  prevent  the 
albumen  surface  from  becoming  unduly  dry  and  cracking. 

Some  operators  insist  that  the  prints  be  mounted  while  still  wet,  in 
order  to  prevent  cracking  of  the  surface,  but  this  necessitates  that  the 
prints  be  finally  trimmed  before  the  washings  and  handlings,  wliich 
seldom  fail  to  fray  and  disfigure  the  neatness  of  the  comers  and  edges. 
The  be.st  reason  for  pursuing  this  plan,  to  our  minds,  would  be  that 
the  mounted  print  could  be  passed  through  the  rolling  press  while  the 
albumen  surface  still  retained  sufficient  moisture  to  render  it  pliable 
and  compressible  under  the  heavy  pressure.  If  the  prints  were  first 
dried  and  then  re-wetted  before  mounting,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
end  would  not  be  effected. 

Any  one  who  has  had  to  mount  large  batches  of  prints  knows  very 
well  how  much  the  work  is  expedited  by  wetting  them.  Those  nearly 
of  a  size  are  brought  together  face  down  and  laid  on  a  sheet  of  glass, 
A  large  soft  towel  is  dabbed  over  the  back  of  each  print  until  the 
superfluous  moisture  is  removed,  and  the  gelatine  then  quickly  laid 
on  with  a  flat  hog's-hair  blender.  The  card  being  ready,  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  pass  the  point  of  a  knife  under  the  upper 
print,  lift  it  off,  and  apply  it  to  the  card.  A  clean  sheet  of  blotting 
paper  is  then  laid  over,  and  a  few  passes  with  the  hand  finish  the 
operation.  The  print,  it  will  be  seen,  requires  no  holding  with  the 
hand  during  the  pasting,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  gelatine 
getting  on  the  surface  of  any  of  the  other  prints.  The  cards,  however, 
will  always  cockle  badly  when  the  prints  are  thus  mounted,  unless 
dried  under  pressure  between  blotting  papers. 

The  surface  of  the  aristotype  and  other  papers  in  which  gelatine  is 
employed  in  sufficient  amount  to  give  great  gloss  is  by  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  than  the  albumen  surface.  Authorities  are  somewhat 
divided  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  finished  print  should  be  treated. 
Dr.  J.  Schnauss,  in  the  Archiv,  says,  "  I  have  abandoned  the  practice 
of  mounting  prints  wet,  whether  made  with  collodion  or  gelatine,  but 
particularly  the  latter.  I  do  not  advise  the  employing  of  a  warm 
gelatine  solution  for  mounting  gelatine  prints,  because  the  gelatine 
surface  becomes  very  much  softened  and  so  sticky  that  it  requires  the 
greatest  care  to  finish  the  work  without  injury  to  the  film.  In  my 
hands  the  best  method  has  been  to  dry  the  picture  as  flat  as  possible 
and  mount  it  with  a  rather  thin,  cold  paste  made  of  rice  starch.  The 
most  brilliant  aristotype  prints  may  be  mounted  in  this  manner,  as 
well  as  those  on  collodio-chloride  paper." 

Dr.  Schnauss  then  proceeds  to  say  that  prints  on  albumenised  paper 
should  be  mounted  wet.  We  have  already  sufficientlj-  discussed  this 
point,  but  let  us  add  that  neat  results  may  be  had  when  prints  are  to 
be  mounted  in  albums  if  they  are  first  slightly  rolled,  not  too  much,  so 
as  to  crush  the  substance  of  the  paper,  and  then  mounted  in  with  the 
well-known  alcoholic  solution  of  gelatine.  By  placing  a  sheet  of  clean 
thick  blotting  paper  between  each  pair  of  leaves  and  keeping  the  album 
under  pressure,  there  will  be  little  or  no  cockling  of  the  leaves  when 
the  work  is  finished.  Ellehsue  Wallace, 
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COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
III. 

JuBGED  by  a  liberal  mind,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  there  is  more  than  a  very  strong  family  likeness  between  pure 
art  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  so  express  myself)  and  the  photographic 
art.  The  same  fundamental  rules  of  art  must  guide  us  in  both  cases, 
in  the  general  composition,  lighting  arrangement  and  adjustment  of 
accessories,  the  keeping  of  the  latter  in  judicious  yet  complementary 
subordination,  &c. — as  we  would  in  a  picture,  so  should  we  do  in  a 
photograph.  The  same  fine  feeling  should  actuate  the  photographic 
operator  in  his  glass  room  that  inspires  the  artist  in  his  studio.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  there  is  a  very  much  closer  affinity  between  the  camera 
and  the  easel  than  a  mere  first-cousinship  in  art. 

As  a  starting-point,  we  should  fix  well  upon  our  minds  that  in  all 
pictures  there  should  be  at  least  one  leading  or  predominant  light,  a 
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point  of  »ttT«ction  ss  it  were,  that  will  at  once  catch  the  eye  and 
arrest  the  at'ention,  and  to  which  all  others  should  be  subordinate. 
It  naturally  aug)p.>sti  itself  that  in  portraiture  this  leading  point  of 
attractioQ  is  the  face,  for  upon  it  depends  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
entire  picture.  Ererything  shonld  gtre  place  to  the /ace;  there  should 
be  no  obtroaiTe  acoMaorr,  no  too  apparent  da»h  of  colour,  for  such,  or 
any  other  distracting  inSSuenee  that  mar  be  in  a  picture,  must  un- 
hesitatingly be  set  down  as  a  fank.  Bt  this  I  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  facv  must  be  the  embf  V'iai  of  light  or  attraction. 
Quite  the  reverse  :  lights  may  be  repaatea  in  various  places  and  ways 
throughout  the  picture,  but  in  a  subdued  degree.  Treated  so  they 
will  enhance  the  general  effect  of  the  picture,  impart  to  it  a  life 
and  airin«M,  give  tooe  and  importance,  wneraaa  without  them  a  sense 
of  heaviness  and  lack  of  interest  might  pervade  the  pcture.  Of  course 
in  all  these  matten  individual  judgment  moat  be  used,  as  no  hard-and- 
fast  lines  can  be  laid  down.  In  many  cases,  for  example,  it  might  be 
found  not  only  advisable,  hot  afaaolately  neceasary,  to  relieve  a  heavy 
mass  of  deep  shadow  by  the  infusion  of  a  little  light.  In  this  Kgard 
the  artist  has  a  very  powerful  advantage  over  the  photographer.  The 
latter  is  obliged  to  effect  this  result  bv  letting  in  rau  light  (very 
difficult  to  govern  and  direct  as  one  would  wish),  which  may  in  many 
ways  interfere  disadvantageooaly  with  the  rest  of  the  picture ;  while 
the  farmer  holds  eomplMa  control  uvar  the  variona  meant  at  his 
to  accomplish  andi  an  ilfcet.     In  the  cooatmction  of  a 


pictnie,  where  there  mar  be  •  munher  of  accessories,  the  photographer 
wiU  aasoiedly  place  aaeh  eoloimd  artielBa  as  will  catch  the  light  more 
than  the  ■nntianding  object*,  or  wboae  aetinie  qoalitie*  will  produce 
a  diibnat  degree  oif  intensity,  and  ao  impart  a  certain  degree  of 
tranapaiencT  to  what  otherwise  would  be  meaningieas  mssans  of  dark 
shadow.  Still,  as  I  said,  there  am  many  difficultie*  in  the  way, 
while  the  painiRr,  by  a  judiiciona  and  harmonious  lilwnding  ot  colour, 
can  secure  the  dexirv^l  •'ffect,  and  yet  not  alter  in  the  leaat  the  general 
tone  and  importance  of  his  shadow.  It  is  alwaya  a  matter  at  aerioiu 
importance  to  treat  the  deepest  BUHi  of  shallow  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  not  appear  too  Aeaty.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  mnst 
not  detract  frum  their  importance,  ••  failing  to  preaerre  them  suffi- 
ciently dominant  would  be  to  a«rio«ly  imperil  the  two  Tery  easential 
qualities  of  a  good  picture — balance  and  solidity. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  when  arraagiiig  a  portrait  (more  particularly 
thre»qaHrtar  or  fnU-length),  the  mtmm  of  shadow— that  is,  those 
iMTtiaB*  wbkh  mmgmt  weight— ihodd  be  located  at  the  base,  or 
lower  portion  of  t£e  pietuie.  1U«  api^ie*  as  much  to  colour  as  to 
form.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  pndnetion  of  a  three-quarter  or  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  gentleman.  Now,  Hrppoae  we  paint  or  photograph 
him  against  a  plain  background,  tiM  t^  and  ererything  tm  ao 
arranged  that  it  will  preeent  an  eqtial  tea*  all  orer,  and  what  will 
be  the  effect  ?  A  most  uncomfortaole  and  ahsord  picture.  An  un- 
coltared  eye  may  kwk  at  it,  feel  there  is  aoosetluiv  wrong— be  cannot 
detect  where  the  trouble  liee— but  his  ImUbc  of  dissatisfaction  is 
palpable. 

^ow,  what  can  we  do  with  each  a  pietme  to  rander  it  aatiafaetorr  P 
The  photo^pher,  nnlese  be  calls  in  artistic  aid,  mast  needs  take  ue 
pictnre  again,  and  in  doing  so  take  the  necessary  means  to  produce 
the  eOsets  which  the  artist  csrriaa  o«t  a*  fuikiwa.  It  is  breadth  of 
base  that  is  the  main  faolt— then  ia  a  lack  of  solidity  and  balance, 
and  thi.t  mnat  be  altered.  We  moat  iatrodnce  a  little  shadow  in  the 
lower  portioQ  of  oar  pietnia^  whi<^  wQl  be  found  to  materially 
steady  It.  The  intraditeliaa  of  aceaworits,  such  as  a  stick  or  an 
ombretla,  jndicionaly  taken  advantage  of,  will  also  sdd  to  the  solidity 
and  stsadineas  of  the  flgne.  The  idea  la  imparted  of  support  to  the 
body,  which  moat  natwallv  in  torn  carry  with  it  the  effect  of  a 
gnater  bmuith  of  base.  To  the  thovghtful  photographer  this  doee 
not  offer  much  trooble,  and  to  the  artist  *till  leas,  for  be  can  so 
arrange  that  his  darker  nuuMa  of  shadow  will  naturally  incline  to  the 
bottom  or  base  of  the  pietoie,  and  Ihns  secure  that  equilibrium  or 
balance  without  which  siiceesa  is  iaposeible. 

It  is  taaential  that  theae  and  all  iimikr  eflecU  should  be  conoeired 
and  carried  out  in  such  a  nuumar  aa  sot  to  unduly  attract  the  eye. 
That  they  should  appear  iMfsnW  moilka  everour  fimt  endeavour.  To 
appear  arti/lcimi  would  be  to  iwnwdetably  mar  the  beauty  of  our 
picture,  as  well  as  to  espoee  the  intaatioa  of  an  artist,  a  re<iult  which 
■K'lxM  very  seriously  diicoont  the  advaDtage*  othtrwise  gained. 

To  thehtginner  or  amateur  who  has  made  tip  tiismind  to  acquire  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  primary  ndea  for  the  artistic  composition 
and  groapingof  portraituie,  be  it  in  the  photofnaphie  studio  or  on  the 
paintai's  eanraa,  the  farm  known  a*  pyramiial  seem*  to  be  the  mnst 
general  favourite,  ft  seems  to  him  the  easiest,  as,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
wast  oomDlicated.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  nrge  against  its 
adoption,  but  I  can  aature  yno  it  requlrea  no  small  amount  of  artistic 
knowledge  and  skill  to  carry  it  through  iucce$^fuUif.     The  great 


danger  is  that  we  let  the  means  by  which  we  gain  our  effects  be  too 
palpable.  This  would  give  our  composition  the  appearance  of  being 
itrained — a  fatal  error.  At  first  sight  all  this  will  not  appear  very 
striking ;  but,  believe  me,  however  easy  it  may  appear  to  be  to  carry 
out  this  style  of  composition,  it  is  not  so.  I  therefore  warn  the 
beginner  that  he  must  work  carifuUy  if  he  desires  to  gain  a  mastery 
over  it.  One  must  cultivate  a  keen  artistic  appreciation  as  a  sure 
means  of  success  in  this  form  of  composition.  The  labour  expended 
in  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tne  various  forms  of  composition 
will  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  working  out  of  your  profession  in 
after  years.  We  will  have  to  produce  groups  of  the  most  awkward 
numbers  and  disproportionate  subjects,  such  as  would  many  times 
almofit  baffle  a  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  to  realise  grace  of  composition 
in  making  a  picture  of  them.  1  feel  sure  any  operator  of  a  few  years' 
standing  will  bear  me  out  in  this  regard. 

Next  to  form  comes  contrtut.  This  is  a  most  important  element  in 
every  form  of  pictorial  effect :  contrast  as  regards  the  drawing  or 
leading  lines  in  vour  picture,  contrast  as  reganla  tones — be  they  in 
colour  or  merely  light  and  shade.  For  example,  the  value  and  natural 
grace  of  curped  lines  can  not  only  be  made  forcibly  apparent,  but  be 
very  considerably  augmented,  by  the  judicious  placing  or  Uraight  lines 
pro<lucing  eontratt.  If  this  be  true  as  regards  linei,  how  much  more 
so  must  it  be  when  we  oonader  colour.  I  feel  inclined  to  say  that  a  good 
half  of  the  beauty  of  anr  picture  is  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
contrast  as  sffected  by  colour,  the  value  of  a  colour  being  enhanced 
or  neutralised  by  its  juxtaposition  to  others  of  a  more  or  less  comple- 
mentary nature. 

Vijrour,  relief,  brilliancy,  and  above  all  a  general  harmony,  are  some 
of  the  many  results  produced  by  artistic  contrast  and  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  tones.  Contrast  should  not 
be  hanh  or  abrupt,  as  a  rule,  nor  should  it  be  considered  as  in  all 
e»ae» pictorial  efdvt.  It  may  or  it  may  not.  Contrasts,  bndly  treated, 
can  mar  a  picture  effectually,  just  as* they  can  benefit  when  skilfully 
carried  out.  For  instance,  the  bringing  together  of  a  mass  of  white 
and  a  mas*  of  black  (without  the  assistance  of  a  half  tone)  will  pro- 
duce contrast,  but  will  be  devoid  of  any  pretensions  to  pictorial 
effect.  One  of  the  grandeet  and  most  dearable  qualities  necessary  in 
a  picture  of  merit  is  broadtk,  and  this  vrill  not  be  found  where  there 
are  harsh  and  violent  contrasts.  In  arranging  the  bacl^ound, 
draperies,  and  acoeesoiiea,  therefore,  we  should  never  let  blade  and 
whitecome  inimmediateprozimity,  and  the  same  applies  to  such  colours 
as  would  present  a  aimiUr  violent  and  unfriendly  contrast.  Black 
and  white  and  similar  colours  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  black  and 
white  coloma)  of  a  violent  or  opposing  nature  may  be  necessary,  and 
even  advantageous  in  a  picture,  Ijiit  their  approach  should  be  softened 
by  such  gradations  as  would  avoid  the  least  feeling  or  suggestion  of 
harshneas  or  cmdenee*. 

On  the  judicioo*  and  artistic  lighting  of  the  model  depends  to  an 
enormous  extent  the  means  of  producing  harmonious  contrast  of  tones 
— either  in  colours  or  simply  light  and  shade.  It  is,  therefore,  worth 
a  moment's  consideration.  Avoid  throwing  a  direct  front  light  upon 
your  model ;  such  a  treatment  would  deprive  it  of  all  relief.  Unless 
some  very  special  effect  is  sought  after,  the  light  should  be  thrown  on 
the  model  at  an  ancle  of  4fi* ;  direct  vertical  light  is  bad,  but  the  use 
of  the  tide  light  is  unlimited,  except  by  the  boundary  of  common 
sense.  A  point  worth  bearing  in  mmd  is  that  force  is  gained  by  a 
diivct  light,  while  softness  and  delicacy  can  only  be  produced  by 
dilTuse<l  light.  Never  try  to  obtain  a  picture  by  one  or  the  other, 
but  rather  by  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two.  Form  and  strength 
of  outline  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the  direct  light,  and  the 
diffused  light  then  step  in  and  impart  softness  and  quality.  There 
are  generally  two  things  necessary  in  regulating  the  diffused  light — 
the  pole  with  which  you  push  the  curtain.^,  and  the  brains  which  more 
or  leas  should  govern  the  pushing  of  the  pole.  I  say  this  because  too 
much  diffused  light  will  impair  the  quahty  of  the  shadows  and  result 
in  the  production  of  a  flat  and  tame  picture.  Indeed,  I  repeat,  to 
produce  a  really  good  study,  full  of  force  and  vigour,  and  yet  possessing 
softness  and  half  tone,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  direct  and  al.so  the 
diffused  light*. 

In  half  And  three-quarter-lengtk  pictures  many  prefer  plain  back- 
grounds; by  tliii  I  mi^an  without  accessories.  It  is  aIdvi8able,nowever,  to 
have  them  tinted  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  a  deeper  shade  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  fop;  this  is  simply  to  secure  balance.  These 
pictures,  so  treated,  although  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory,  should 
not  form  our  modd  for  fidl-length  portraits.    The  ktter  really  re- 

?uire  a  little  help  in  the  way  of  accessories  and  general  surroundings. 
n  the  arrangement  of  theee  too  much  care  cannot  be  expended  in 
seeking  after  a  harmonious  balance;  each  article  should  be  selected 
with  a  distinct  object,  and  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
objects,  as  well  as  with  the  character  of  the  sitter. 
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I  have  »een  many  strange  combinations  in  my  time  m  this  regard. 
Were  it  not  that  I  have  seen  them  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
facld.  Some  little  time  ago  it  was  nothing  so  very  uncommon  to  see 
an  article  of  furniture,  most  at  home  in  the  drawing  room,  enjoying, 
as  it  aeemed,  a  short  stay  on  the  seashore.  1  should  think  every  one 
has  seen  a  curtain  in  an  open-air  background ;  I  have  seen  a  lady  m 
eTening  dress  photographed  against  some  snow-capped  mountains: 
all  this  is  bad,  and  seldom  occurs  now,  yet  I  know  a  first-rate  \S  est- 
end  house  where  it  occurs  even  now.  Another  fftvourite  and  less 
obwrrable  blunder  of  the  thoughtless  operator.  I  have  seen  balus- 
trades painted,  &c.,  with  the  light  coming  from  the  left  and  throwing 
shadows  accordingly,  while  the  sitter  was  lighted  from  the  other  side 
altogether— of  course  tliis  is  a  pity,  and  should  not  occur,  but  it  does. 

An  operator  to  turn  out  good  work  should  have  a  goodly  supply  of 
acceasones,  as  only  thus  can  he  surmount  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
contend  with  in  photographing  some  ungainly  subjects.  In  painted 
backgrounds  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sun  shines  on  the  sitter  as 
it  does  on  the  landscape.  The  less  form  there  is  in  a  background  the 
better— many  pictures  have  been  spoiled  by  shadows  coming  in  an 
unfortunate  place,  spoiling  the  face  or  head.  The  carpet  should  not 
be  too  pronounced. 

I  think  we  have  now  touched  upon  nearly  all  those  points  which 
tend  to  giving  us  a  really  good  photograph  upon  which  we  can  start 
colouring,  and  we  will  now  start  on  mastering  the  delicacies  and 
methods  for  producing  coloured  photographs.  A  photograph,  how- 
ever good,  is  not  like  life — it  is  cold  and  lifeless;  but  by  the  skilful 
application  of  colour  we  can  endow  it  with  life  and  animation; 
colour  can  give  the  idea  of  a  man's  character,  his  occupation,  and 
eren  his  mind.  Rbdmond  Babeett. 
♦ 

VARIOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES  FOR  COPYING 
LINE  DRAWINGS,  ETC. 

[A  Commiuiication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 
WuBN  I  promised  your  esteemed  Secretary  (Mr.  Bridge)  that  I  would 
come  to  give  a  demonstration  before  your  Society,  I  think  I  made 
that  promise  rather  rashly,  not  thinking  at  the  time  to  whom  I  was 
comiog,  and  before  whom  I  was  about  to  demonstrate,  and  that  there 
were  gentlemen  in  this  Society  to  whom  /  ought  to  look  to  for  in- 
struction and  advice  instead  of  my  coming  to  attempt  to  teach  them. 
But  in  this  particular  branch  of  photography,  viz.,  the  copying  of 
line  subjects,  it  may  be  new  to  some  of  you,  and  ns  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  time  is  occupied  in  this  particular  branch,  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  show  you  some  of  the  work  I  have  already 
done,  and  also  my  mode  of  procedure  in  doing  it. 

1  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  prepare  my  own  paper,  as 
this  can  be  obtained  ready  prepared  from  several  photographic  dealers, 
whose  names  I  shall  mention  later  on ;  but  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
their  own  will  find  several  formulas  in  the  Photographic  Annuals.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  night  to  advertise  any  particular  process,  but 
shall  leave  you  to  judge  which  you  think  the  most  suitable. 

There  are  various  methods  by  which  maps,  plans,  tracings,  &c.,  can 
be  copied.  First,  there  is  the  "  Ferro-prus,siate  "  process,  by  which 
copies  can  easily  be  obtained  from  a  tracing.  Tlie  operations  are  the 
most  simple  of  any  process  known.  After  printing,  the  copies  are 
merely  washed  or  fixed  in  clean  water,  producing  white  lines  on  a 
blue  ground.  The  face  of  the  drawing  is  placed  against  the  glass  of 
the  printing  frame,  and  the  prepared  paper  is  then  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  drawing.  It  is  advisable  that  the  paper  should  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  drawing,  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  exposed  to  show  the 
action  of  the  light  upon  it.  The  exposure  required  in  very  bright  sun- 
shine varies  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  but  in  the  very  dull  days  of 
winter  it  may  re(juire  two  or  three  hours,  or  even  a  whole  day.  During 
the  exposure  to  light  the  paper  assumes  various  tints,  from  greenish 
blue  to  oUve.  When  the  exposure  is  complete  the  print  is  taken  from 
the  printing  frame  and  immersed  in  clean  water  until  the  lines  become 
purely  white.  The  time  required  for  washing  occupies  from  five  to 
teii  minutes,  but  if  warm  water  be  used  the  result  is  obtained  much 
quicker.  Over  washing  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  blue  ground,  but 
the  copies  darken  somewhat  in  drying.  If  a  hue  or  figure  has  been 
left  out  by  mistake  on  the  original  drawing  before  being  copied,  the 
same  can  be  produced  upon  the  printed  copy  by  using  a  solution  of 
soda  and  water. 

_  The  greatest  drawbacks  to  this  process  are  tlie  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  printing  and  the  groimd  being  blue,  which  make  the  copies 
unsuitable  for  colouring.  Copies,  however,  can  be  obtained  with  blue 
lines  on  a  white  ground  by  this  process,  but  a  negative  has  first  to  be 
made.  The  negative  print  to  produce  this  result  requires  at  least 
three  or  four  times  the  exposure  as  that  by  which  white  fines  on  a 
bine  ground  are  produced. 


Very  pleasing  pictures  can  be  made  by  amateurs  who  may  wish  to 
make  a  fanciful  experiment  by  printing  from  negatives  on  tills  paper, 
which  can  be  obtained,  ready  prepared,  from  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho- 
square,  London,  and  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  .Sons,  London  and  Derby. 
Those  who  desire  to  prepare  their  own  paper  can  do  so  by  the  use  of 
the  following  formula  : — 

A. 

Ammonia  citrate  of  iron     1  part. 

Water    6  parts. 

B. 

Ferrieyanide  of  potassium   1  part. 

Water    4  parts. 

Mix  together  in  equal  quantities. 

Black  Line  Pbocess. 
I  now  come  to  a  process  which  is  more  suitable  for  colouring  pur- 
poses than  the  latter,  whereby  black  lines  on  a  white  ground  are 
produced.     The  exposure  required  in  this  process  is  considerably  less 
than  the  ferro-prussiate.    The  operations  are  as  follows : — 

The  drawing  to  be  copied  should  be  on  very  transparent  tracing 
paper  or  cloth,  of  a  white  or  bluish  tint ;  care,  however,  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  lines  of  the  drawing  uniformly  black,  and  not  too 
fine,  as  the  lines  on  the  copy  are  rendered  somewhat  finer.  Place  the 
drawing  in  the  printing  frame  with  its  face  to  the  glass,  then  over  it 
lay  the  sensitised  paper.  It  is  advisable  that  the  paper  should  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  drawing,  in  order  to  leave  a  margin  ex- 
posed to  show  the  action  of  the  light  upon  it.  The  exposure  is 
complete  when  the  ground  of  the  sensitised  paper,  which  is  yellow, 
has  become  a  pure  white,  and  a  distinct  copy  of  the  original  appears 
in  dark  yellow  lines.  To  develop,  remove  the  copy  from  the  printing 
frame,  and  immerse  in  a  guttapercha-lined  bath  containing  the  acid 
solution,  prepared  as  follows : — 

Gallic  acid 1  part. 

Citric  acid   1     „ 

Alum    8  parts. 

Take  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  the  above  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
This  should  be  mixed  in  another  vessel  the  same  day  it  is  used.  Allow 
the  copy  to  remain  in  the  solution  until  the  lines  are  a  deep  black. 
The  same  solution  can  be  used  over  again  for  several  prints,  or  until 
it  becomes  quite  black.  After  development  the  copy  must  be  tho- 
roughly washed  in  clean  cold  water,  frequently  changed,  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry. 

Blue  Lines  on  White  Grodnd  ;  or.  Pellet  Process. 

The  next  process  I  wish  to  describe  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  and 
complicated  than  either  of  the  two  already  mentioned,  but  its  ad- 
vantages are  many  ;  it  can  be  worked  in  all  weathers  and  requires  no 
dark  room.  The  copies  can  be  coloured  and  varnished,  altered  and 
corrected ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  do  not  fade.  This  process  is 
ten  times  quicker  than  any  other,  was  invented  by  a  well-known 
French  chemist,  M .  Pellet,  and  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Chapman,  69,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  who  is  the  sole 
licensee. 

The  instructions  are :  Place  the  drawing  to  be  copied  in  a  printing 
frame,  and  upon  it  a  piece  of  the  prepared  paper,  close  the  frame  and 
expose  to  the  light.  The  exposure  can  only  be  determined  by  con- 
stant practice  and  test  slips.  These  test  slips  should  be  placed  in  the 
printing  frame  alongside  the  tracing  which  is  being  copied.  These 
small  test  slips  are  inserted  so  as  to  remain  about  two-thirds  inside 
and  one-third  outside  the  frame  at  the  back.  They  can  then  be  con- 
veniently drawn  out  without  opening  the  frame  or  disturbing  the 
print. 

After  a  time  one  of  the  test  slips  is  drawn  out  and  dipped  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  its  chemical 
action  watched  for  from  forty  to  fifty  seconds.  Should  the  back- 
ground remain  perfectly  yellow,  and  the  lines  come  out  dark  blue,  the 
exposure  has  been  sufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  to  develop  the  copies 
immediately  after  exposure,  therefore  all  the  printing  might  be  done 
while  the  light  is  strongest  (especially  in  winter),  leaving  the  develop- 
ment until  the  evening  or  the  following  day.  When  the  copy  is  to  be 
developed  it  should  be  placed  face  downwards  on  a  smooth  board,  and 
the  edges  turned  up  carefully,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tray,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  This  renders  the  sheet  more  easy  of 
manipulation,  keeps  stains  from  the  back,  and  renders  it  white  when 
developed  in  the  prussiate  bath. 

The  copy  is  now  placed  face  downwards  and  floated  on  the  prussiate 
bath  for  about  thirty  seconds.  The  operator  should  see  that  uniform 
contact  takes  place  everywhere  while  in  the  solution.  Raise  the  copy, 
inclining  it  to  allow  the  solution  to  drip  off  one  corner ;  then  notice 
particularly  how  the  lines  seem  to  stand  out. 
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If  tbey  do  ctand  oat,  and  the  ground  remains  perfectly  yellow,  the 
d«Tek>pn«nt  may  be  oonaidered  complete.  Aft<^r  development  the 
copy  is  irameraed  in  dean  water  in  order  to  check  the  further  action 
of  the  pnusiate,  and  then  immersed  face  upwards  in  the  acid  bath  of 
a  ten  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  care  being  taken 
that  the  entire  copy,  both  front  and  back,  is  saturated.  The  surface 
of  the  copy  abould  be  worked  all  OTer  carefully  with  a  soft  brush, 
to  hxisen  the  blue  mucilage.  Hm  oopv  is  next  placed  face  upwards 
in  an  empty  tray,  and  again  well  bmaned,  to  get  rid  <)f  the  superficial 
mucilage,  being  Hushed  copioody  at  the  same  time  with  water  both 
back  and  front,  ao  aa  to  remore  all  traoea  of  the  previous  chemical 
•olution. 

Any  hb*  atsins  on  the  oopiee  may  be  remored  or  alterations  made 
by  the  on  of  the  blue  solTing  aapplied  with  the  paper.  Any  blue 
etains  on  the  hands  may  also  be  quickly  removeu  by  a  Tery  weak 
solution  of  hydrate  of  aodium.  It  ia  essential  that  the  contents  of  the 
two  chemical  baths  do  not  get  mixed,  or  bine  stains  will  appear.  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  advisable  to  well  rinse  one's  bands  in  clean  water 
after  each  operation. 

CoPTiMO  DsAWUfoa  bt  xbb  Aid  op  a  Cakxra. 

Mmihanical  drawings  am  iwinetiiM  required  to  be  reduced  by  the 
aid  «f  photography  with  the  cMnam.  I  may  say  the  bnt  results  are 
to  be  oDtained  by  the  wet  or  collodion  process,  but  very  good  nera- 
tivea  can  be  secured  with  a  dry  plate  if  properly  managed.  The 
peateet  drawback  with  the  dry  plate  is  the  probabilitjr  of  the  fine 
unea  on  the  drawing  becoming  ewggad  or  veilea  over  daring  develop- 
ment. 

Bat  I  have  seen  an  excellent  derakpar  mentioned  in  Tax  Bbitisr 
JocxiTAL  OP  Protoorapht  •  few  BontlM  ago,  which  I  have  tried  with 
OTdenwit  reeolts.  It  may  not,  yiihi|i.  be  oat  of  piMe  to  (pive  it  here 
for  the  beaeiit  of  those  who,  UIbb  mfmtl,  have  sometimes  line  subjects 
Cooopy: — 

Carbonate  of  potnasiom    300  grain*. 

Sulphite  of  sodium    SOO      „ 

Water    0  oonees. 

To  each  ounce  of  developer  two  drachms  of  this  solution,  together 
with  thirty  or  forty  minims  of  the  ordinary  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
pyro  (and  salphite)  are  added.  The  mode  of  development  found  to 
answer  beat  ia  to  soak  the  plate  fiiat  of  all  in  frallic  acid  itolution  (two 
graiaa  to  th*  oonee)  for  half  minute  or  so,  and  then  transfer  it  direct 
to  th*  dawaloper,  where  in  about  another  half  minute  the  imape 
hagiaa  to  appear.  Watch  carefaDy,  and  when  the  detail)  in  the 
dtarheet  part  of  the  picture  aoijuire  tolerable  *tn-n;rth,  add  five  minims 
of  a  aix^.grain  bromide  aolution,  and  proceed  until  sufficient  density 
is  acquind. 

Shoold  matters  hang  fire  at  all,  a  few  dropa  of  the  ordinary  dilute 
aamoab  aolntioo  may  be  added  to  fnahaB  op  the  developer,  but  this 
is  fcnlr  needed  if  the  ezpoeaie  has  been  eorract. 

On  the  Utter  point  a  word  may  be  said.  Tboogh  the  use  of  gallic 
acid  dose  noi  neoeaaarily  lengtbM  th*  expoem*  leqaiied,  it  haa  been 
found  better  to  ^ve  more  than  is  absohitelT  mrimsnr.  Thus,  if  five 
•coonda  be  adScwat  to  pndnoe  a  perfect  image  nodsr  ordinary  cii^ 
cnmatanc— ,  give  ten  or  evea  fifteipn.  The  n-sult  will  be  quicker 
deralofUMDt  and  leas  neeeaaity  for  forcing,  and  hence  less  chance  of 
fag,  staio,  or  filling  op  the  Unea.  Six  tima*  the  normal  exnoeore  has 
not  produced  any  signs  of  the  plate  being  oreidone;  indeed,  it  seems 
next  to  imposaible  to  produee  each  •  nault  when  the  gallic  acid  is 
•mpioyed  n  th*  mannrr  ilawibeX  Thomas  Scotton. 

♦ 

JACK  A.VD  I  I)J  NORWAY. 
▼.— OaicBtii,  FupwAsa,  HoaaBsix. 
Wa  drove  ev  to  Horgfaetm.  where  m  bad  arranged,  if  we  eonld  get  a  eon- 
veniant  plae*,  to  see  into  oar  slidsi  ▲  eellar  under  the  boose  was  placed 
at  oar  serviee,  which,  after  eonsadaimble  planniog,  we  were  saeeessful  in 
making  availabis  (or  use.  There  waa  a  window  in  it,  and  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  the  light  from  it  stopped  eat.  This  was  one  of  the  oeeaaions 
whea  Jaek'a  hammer,  naila,  and  taeka  became  o<  indispeneable  servioe 
to  na,  tor  not  a  thing  of  the  kind  wa*  to  be  ptocnred  in  the  hamlet  for 
love  nor  money.  Oataide  we  nailed  oar  waterproofs  and  rags  over  the 
window,  bat  the  wind  kept  bolging  and  blowing  them  oat.  no  matter  how 
well  wa  taekad  than  down,  so  w*  got  loftther  all  the  long-handled  agii- 
euUaral  iaqriansota  that  we  eoald  \^  bold  of.  and  propped  them  up  to 
hold  the  aoverings,  and  by  this  mean*  they  were  kept  fairly  steady.  On 
opaaiag  the  slide  we  found  that  the  iaall,  white,  wood  holder,  with  the 
faiaa*  wire  spiral  snrings  at  eaeb  side  (that  is  used  to  keep  the  film  taut 
when  winding)  bad  oome  oat  of  it*  plaea.  and  wu  rattling  about  looee 
in  the  bottoin  of  the  slide.  The  wool  of  the  accident  was  that  the  sharp 
•Bda  U  the  braes  wire  ^irml  bad  aaaghkand  torn  the  last  two  negativaa 
taksa.    The  only  way  wa  eoald  aoeoaat  lor  the  holder  leaving  ita  plaee 


was  that  the  jolting  of  the  stolecarrie  had  shaken  it  out  of  its  fastenings. 
Believing  this,  we  were  for  the  future  most  careful  to  look  after  these 
springs,  and  to  fix  them  with  more  than  ordinary  caution  before  closing 
the  slide. 

Alter  enclosing  a  new  roll  in  the  slide  we  came  out  and  made  an  ex- 
posure on  the  station-house,  found  everything  right,  and  drove  on  our  way 
rejoicing.  We  sUyed  at  Fladmark  for  supper,  and  after  resting  an  hour  or 
two  proceeded  to  Ormeim.  From  this  place  our  intention  was  to  photo- 
graph the  surrounding  scenery,  and  on  our  way  back  to  Naea  arranged  to 
take  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Romsdal  Valley.  We  did  not 
reach  Ormeim  tUl  midnight,  as  it  waa  quite  light  we  went  out  and  had  a 
look  round. 

The  Vermo  Fos,  or  Fall,  is  quite  near  to  the  station-house.  There  is  a 
terrace  or  veranda  built  out  at  the  end  of  this  irm,  from  which  the  visitor 
can  sit  and  see  this  stupendous  Fall  in  all  its  magnificence.  From  the 
top  to  the  bottom  it  will  be  over  a  thousand  feet ;  with  a  rush  and  clear 
fall  it  precipitates  itself  half  way  down  the  mountains,  where,  breaking 
on  a  rocky  flat  into thie;  separate  torrents,  ihey  hurry  in  their  mad  career 
down  into  the  rushing  river  below.  The  constant  din  of  falling  waters 
fills  the  air,  and  we  have  to  speak  at  the  top  of  our  voices  to  be  beard. 
With  this  perpetual  sound  of  many  raging  torrents  in  our  ears  we  tumbled 
into  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  We  found  the  Ormeim  station  a  clean  and 
tidy  inn,  and  the  food  was  pUin  but  good. 

We  were  out  early  next  morning  viewing  the  land  and  making  notes  of 
the  points  to  be  talnn.  The  whole  place  and  its  surroundings  commended 
itself  to  us  as  a  very  paradise  of  lovely  bits  for  the  camera  :  scenery  that 
would  not  pall  upon  the  enthusiast  for  weeks  if  he  had  but  the  time  at  his 
eommand.  So  enchanted  were  we  with  the  place  that  the  proverbial 
eager  impatience  of  the  amateur  took  possession  of  us,  and  before  break- 
fast we  started  to  oar  labour  of  love,  and  we  had  secured  some  good  little 
studies  before  we  were  called  in  to  frokott.  It  was  really  the  little  bits 
that  were  so  beaatiful  here.  For  instance,  we  had  a  waterfall  ne.irly 
oppoeite  to  the  door,  with  part  of  an  old  wooden  lade  lying  picturesquely 
half  in  half  out  of  the  water,  a  tub  set  on  some  cobble  stones  catching 
the  spray  from  the  fringe  of  the  (all  Stray,  trailing  foliage  twining  all 
around,  whilst  the  old  stable  with  small  fir  trees  growing  from  its  roof 
stands  in  the  near  distance,  and  the  mighty  chains  of  hills  reaching  until 
they  are  lost  in  doudland.  No  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  soeb  pictures,  they  mast  be  seen  to  be  appreciated — and  here  they  may 
be  seen.  The  most  general  view  we  got  at  Ormeim  was  that  of  Vermo 
Foe  itself  from  above  the  inn,  taking  in  a  part  of  the  terrace  at  the  end 
of  the  hoasee ;  this  mads  a  very  effective  picture. 

After  exhausting  this  place  as  far  as  our  time  would  permit,  we  drove  a 
few  miles  further  to  the  Sletta  Fos.  This  Fall  we  found  even  more  im- 
posing than  the  Varmo  Fos.  Far  away,  high  up,  it  sweeps  over  the  rocks, 
and,  in  fall  volame,  white  and  seething,  it  descends  into  a  chasm  hundreds 
of  feet  deep,  nothing  impeding  its  progress  until,  down  in  the  depths,  it 
is  heard  lashing  in  fury  at  the  bottom.  Standing  on  the  frail  bridge  that 
eroases  the  top  of  the  fall  and  looking  over,  the  very  immensity  of  the 
body  of  water  lashing  on  makes  one  giddy  and  queer  to  look  down  upon 
it.  We  clambered  aw«y  down  as  far  as  we  oould  get  with  safety,  and  from 
a  point  of  vantage  got  two  or  three  good  negatives  of  the  Fall. 

It  waa  at  Ormeim  that  we  first  met  Sheldon  and  Thompson,  two 
American  gentlemen  who  were  ont  doing  the  tour.  After  this  meeting  we 
came  upon  them  here  and  there,  all  over  the  place,  as  we  journeyed  along, 
and  we  had  some  good  times  with  them.  They  were  travelling  with 
Bcnnet's  tickets  and  eooveyaoees.  Bennet  holds  much  the  same  position 
in  Norway  aa  Cook  does  in  England.  The  advantage  gained  by  having 
a  carriole  from  him  is  that  you  take  it  with  you  all  the  journey  instead 
of  having  to  efaange  at  every  station,  hence  your  baggage  need  never  be 
removed,  and  only  th*  horse  and  boy  are  new.  This  style  of  travelling 
oomes  to  be  very  ezpenaive  however,  as  many  of  the  longest  runs  are  made 
by  water,  and  the  eamole  most  go  with  you,  and  you  have  carriage  to  pay  for 
it  from  place  to  r'  it*"  o"  hoard  steamer,  which  runs  away  with  a 
lot  of  money  for  a  supposed  luxury  that  could  easily  be  dispensed  with, 
as  a  carriole  can  always  be  at  had  any  station,  and  when  you  have  run 
your  distance  you  are  done  with  it,  and  no  bother  or  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  so  I  would  advise  any  one  travelling  in  Norway  to  hire  the  con- 
veyances snpplied  at  the  stations  as  a  much  cheaper  mode  of  travelling, 
and  one  attended  with  less  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

The  boy  we  had  with  us  here  was  a  very  useful  and  obliging  fellow ; 
we  utilised  him  for  balancing  many  of  our  pictures.  He  was  quick  to 
pick  up  an  idea  and  act  upon  it,  and  we  found  him  no  end  of  help.  He 
told  me  one  peculiarity  regarding  names  here  that  struck  me  as  strange. 
His  name  was  Peter  Oaak,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  the  place  where 
be  was  bom.  He  said  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  in  Norway  to  sur- 
name a  child  after  the  village  or  place  where  it  was  born,  and  we  really 
came  across  many  instances  favouring  this  assertion,  such  as  "  Bergen," 
"  Naes,"  <te. 

We,  on  our  retam  joamey  through  the  Dal,  got  into  Fladmark  on 
the  Sunday.  The  meet  we  did  here  till  the  Monday  morning  was  to 
"  loaf "  round  and  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  One  sight  we  got  that  is  not 
usual  at  home,  that  was  an  eagle  wheeling  over  the  mountain  brow,  and 
lingering  aroimd  a  oonaiderable  time  aa  if  enjoying  the  Sunday  quiet.  It 
must  have  been  a  very  large  bird  for  it  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
thousandi  of  feet  up,  and  with  Jack's  telescope  it  was  perfectly  plain. 
A  little  fellow  who  bad  heard,  away  in  the  hills  where  he  stayed,  that 
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tvo  itnuigen  were  passing  the  night  »t  Fladmark,  came  all  the  way  from 
hii  home,  which  must  have  been  MTeral  miles,  with  a  gmall  stock  of 
white  wood  carrtd  things  tied  up  in  a  red  cotton  pocket  handkerchief. 
He  ondid  the  parcel,  and,  in  a  sheepish  way,  placed  his  wares  before  us 
•nd  asked  as  to  buy.  The  class  of  articles  introduced  were  wooden  salad 
■pooDS  and  forks,  knives  with  white  wood  carved  handles  along  with  some 
other  primitiTe-looking  articles,  of  which  the  carving  is  the  principal 
iaatore.  This  earring  is  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  wilds  and  sold 
to  tb«  touriat  and  the  stranger  when  passing  through.  We  bought  a 
tewpieoes  from  the  lad,  and  he  went  sway  home  quite  happy. 

The  natiural  politeness  and  extreme  siniplicity  of  the  people  are  very 
•triking,  and  often  amusing.  When  you  please  them  with  any  little  act 
of  kindness  or  courtesy  they  immediately  put  out  their  hands  to  shake 
hands  with  you.  It  was  great  fun  to  sit  and  watch  Jack  and  the  native 
boyi  and  girls.  He  carried  about  with  him  always  bags  of  sweeties,  which 
he  was  continually  giving  away  to  the  youngsters  he  met,  so  that  if  there 
w«re  any  abont  he  usually  had  a  small  crowd  around  him ;  to  watch  these 
children  when  they  received  the  sweets  was  as  good  as  a  play.  Out  went 
the  sweeties  from  the  right  hand  into  the  left,  and  the  hand  of  the  giver  is 
gTMped,  tlie  boya  pulling  oB  their  caps  and  the  girls  so  modestly  curtsy- 
ing low.  When  paying  your  bill,  if  you  give  a  small  tip,  like  demonstra- 
tions take  place,  and  when  your  carriole  boy  has  received  some  sixpence 
or  eightpenoe  for  himself,  after  having  driven  you  some  twenty  miles,  he  is 
^nite  profuse  in  his  demonstrations  of  pleasure.  Wherever  pleasure  is 
oonveyed  to  any  one,  no  matter  how  lowly  in  station,  out  comes  the  hand 
to  be  shaken  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  your  great  goodness. 

We  heard  the  notes  of  a  bugle,  and  the  echoing  sounds  came  leaping 
from  hill  to  hill.  On  making  inquiry  regarding  this  seeming  levity 
breaking  in  upon  the  silence  of  the  Sunday,  we  were  informed  that  it  was 
the  signal  that  the  postman  was  drawing  near,  and  we  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  he  came  into  view,  and,  driving  through  the  gateway,  came 
close  up  to  the  station-house.  Here,  in  all  haste,  the  boy  took  out  his 
liorse ;  another  boy  with  a  fresh  one  was  standing  waiting,  this  he  yoked 
at  once,  and  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes  was  ready  for  the  road 
again,  for  he  used  the  same  carriole,  and  the  mail  bags  were  seonrely 
strapped  to  the  back  of  it.  The  postman  himself  looked  the  perfect 
picture  of  a  stage  brigand.  A  tall,  powerful-looking  man,  with  a  long 
blue,  tight-fitting  coat,  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  brass  buttons  ;  he 
had  a'broad  leather  belt  buckled  round  his  waist,  into  which  were  fixed 
two  huge  pistols  quite  exposed  and  ready  for  use.  In  his  hand  he 
carried  the  bugle  that  helped  to  enUven  the  way.  He  stood  waiting  by 
the  carriole  tUl  the  horse  was  changed,  then  he  got  into  his  seat  and 
drove  away  without  exchanging  a  word  with  any  one. 

I  do  not  know  why  he  should  wear  pistols,  and  that  in  such  a  pro- 
nounced position,  for  they  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  thieves  in 
Norway.    Perhaps  it  is  to  keep  in  check  any  foreign  rascals  that  may  be 
prowUng  about.  Mark  Outb. 
♦ 

ON  ALLOTROPIC  MODIFICATIONS  OF  SILVER* 
B. — Iksoluble  Fobm  op  the  Foeegoino. 
The   solution  of  the  bine  product  just  described  is  influenced  in    a 
remarkable  way  by  the  addition  of  almost  any  neutral  substance.     So 
■far  I  have  not  found  any  that  do  not  precipitate  it.    Not  only  saline 
«olntions  do  tliis,  but  even  a  solution  of  gum  arabio. 

Neutral  salts  may  precipitate  the  silver  in  either  a  soluble  or  an  in- 
soluble form.  Alkaline  sulphates,  nitrates,  and  citrates  throw  down  the 
soluble  form  ;  magnesium  sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  nickel  sulphate, 
potassium  bichromate  and  ferrocyanide,  barium  nitrate,  even  silver 
nitrate  and  other  salts,  throw  down  a  perfectly  insoluble  form.  The 
soluble  form  constitutes  a  blue  or  bluish-black  precipitate ;  the  insoluble 
a  purple  brown,  which  by  repeated  washing,  by  decantation,  or  otherwise 
continually  darkens. 

What  is  very  curious  is  that  the  insoluble  form  may  be  made  to  return 
to  the  soluble  condition.  Many  substances  are  capable  of  effecting  this 
change.  Sodium  borate  does  so,  producing  a  brown  solution  ;  potassium 
and  sodmm  sulphate  produce  a  yellowish  red  solution,  and  ammonium 
Bulphate  a  red  one.  None  of  these  solutions  have  the  same  blood-red 
colour  as  the  original  solution ;  the  form  of  silver  seems  to  change  with 
the  slightest  change  of  condition. 

The  solutions  used  must  be  extremely  dilute,  otherwise  the  silver 
though  rendered  soluble  in  pure  water  by  them,  will  not  dissolve  in  the 
solution  Itself,  a  singular  complication  of  effects.  So  that  if  a  moderately 
sttong  solution  of  one  of  the  above  substances  is  poured  over  the  insoluble 
silver  substance  it  does  not  dissolve;  but  by  pouring  off  the  saline 
solution  and  replacing  it  with  pure  water  the  substance  dissolves  readily 
Ihe  insoluble  substance  is  also  readily  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  solution 
has  a  fine  red  colour,  and  not  the  yellowish  red  of  the  sodium  sulphate 

_  Most  neutral  salts  act  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  just  described  pre- 
cipitatiiig  the  solution  of  the  blue  substance  A  in  either  the  soluble  or 
the  insoluble  form  ;  the  latter  soluble  in  ammonia.  But  sodium  nitrate 
wan  exception;  its  solution  effects  an  entire. change,  and  renders  the 
substance  wholly  insoluble,  probably  reconverting  it  into  normal  silver 
Bometunes  the  substance  will  spontaneously  pass  into  a  soluble  form. 
*  Concluded  from  pago  462. 


A  specimen,  rendered  insoluble  by  precipitation  with  ferrous  sulphate, 
after  much  washing  began  to  run  tlirough,  not  only  as  a  suspension, 
which  often  happens,  but  as  a  solution,  clearing  itself  after  a  day  or  two 
of  insoluble  portions,  and  furnishing  a  rose-red  solution.  I  have  kept 
this  solution  in  a  corked  vial  for  eight  mouths,  during  which  time  it  has 
remained  unchanged. 

The  general  properties  of  this  substance  can  be  much  better  observed 
in  the  tliin  films  obtained  by  brushing  the  moist  substance  over  paper 
than  in  the  lumps.  The  films  thus  obtained  are  bright  greenish  metallic, 
and  this  green  evidently  results  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  as  in 
some  lights  the  blue,  in  others  the  yellow,  is  most  evident.  When  these 
films  are  examined  by  light  reflected  from  them  at  a  large  incidence  with 
the  normal,  and  a  Nicol's  prism  or  an  achromatised  prism  of  calc  spar 
is  interposed  between  the  film  and  the  eye,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent 
that  the  blue  and  yellow  Ught  are  oppositely  polarised.  The  yellow  light 
is  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  blue  light  perpendicularly  to 
that  plane.  All  specimens  show  the  yellow  light ;  but  the  quantity  of 
blue  light  is  very  variable,  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  amount  of 
washing  applied  to  the  precipitate.  The  more  it  is  washed,  the  more 
the  yellow  predominates.  To  see  the  blue  form  in  its  full  beauty,  a  little 
of  the  red  solution  may  be  precipitated  with  a  very  little  magnesium  or 
aluminic  sulphate,  and  be  thrown  on  a  filter.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  has 
drained  off,  and  without  any  washing,  the  deep  bronze-coloured  substance 
is  to  be  brushed  over  paper.  On  drying,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
bright  blue  metal  with  a  remarkable  lustre.  The  mirrors  obtained  by 
brushing  the  substance  over  glass  are  so  beautiful  and  so  perfect  that  it 
seems  as  if  this  property  might  have  useful  applications,  especially  for 
silvering  irregular  surfaces.  Much  care,  however,  would  be  necessary  in 
the  preparation  to  obtain  a  permanent  product. 

Crystallisation. — On  one  occasion  this  substance  was  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  form.  Some  crude  red  solution  had  been  set  aside  in  a 
corked  vial.  Some  weeks  after,  it  was  noticed  that  the  solution  had 
become  decolourised  with  a  crystalline  deposit  at  the  bottom.  The 
bottle  was  carefully  broken ;  the  deposit,  examined  by  a  lens,  consisted 
of  short  black  needles  and  thin  prisms.  Evidently  the  saline  matters 
present  had  balanced  the  silver  in  solution  so  nearly  as  not  to  cause  an 
immediate  precipitation,  but  a  very  gradual  one  only.  The  mother 
liquor  was  drained  off,  and  a  few  drops  of  pure  water  were  added.  No 
solution  took  place  ;  the  crystals  were,  therefore,  of  the  material  B,  the 
insoluble  form.  The  contact  of  pure  water  instantly  destroyed  the 
crystallisation,  and  the  substance  dried  with  a  bright  green  metallic 
lustre.  Contact  with  pure  water  evidently  tends  always  to  bring  this 
form  of  silver  into  the  colloidal  state,  sometimes  soluble  and  sometimes 
not;  wiiilst  the  contact  with  certain  neutral  salts  renders  it  crystalline. 

The  extraordinairy  sensitiveness  which  allotropic  sQver  shows  to 
external  influences  contrasts  strongly  with  the  inertness  of  normal 
(probably  polymeric)  metallic  silver.  When  we  place  this  fact  along- 
side of  the  well-known  sensitiveness  of  many  silver  compounds  to  light, 
heat,  and  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  to  mechanical  force,  we  are  led 
to  ask  whether  silver  may  not  exist  in  this  form  in  these  very  sensitive 
compounds. 

To  obtain  the  substance  in  a  pure  condition  suitable  for  analysis,  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  a  precipitant  not  giving  an  insoluble  product  with 
either  citric  or  sulphuric  acid.  Magnesium  sulphate  or  nickel  sulphate 
answers  well ;  I  have  generally  used  the  first  named.  A  very  dilute  solu- 
tion is  made  of  it,  and  the  red  solution  of  A  is  to  be  filtered  into  it.  The 
precipitate  soon  subsides.  A  large  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured  on, 
and  then  washing  by  decantation  can  be  continued  to  three  deeantations, 
after  which  the  substance  remains  suspended.  It  can  be  made  to  subside 
by  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  magnesium  sulphate ;  one-four- 
thousandth  (0-25  grammes  to  one  litre)  is  sufficient.  The  substance  may 
then  be  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  pure  water. 

Analysis. — A  specimen  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  gave  : — 

No.  1 97-17  per  cent,  silver. 

No.  2 97-10 

A  specimen  dried  first  in  vacuo,  and  then  at  100°  C,  lost  in  the  second 
drying  -88  per  cent,  water. 

So  that  the  substance  dried  at  100°  contained  97-96  per  cent,  of  silver. 
The  remaining  2-01  per  cent,  consisted  of  ferric  oxide  and  citric  acid. 

0. — GoLD-YELLOW  AND  CoPPEB-COLOURED  SiLVER. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  golden-yellow  specks  would  occasionally 
show  themselves  in  silver  solutions,  but  could  not  be  obtained  at  will,  and 
the  quantity  thus  appearing  was  infinitesimal.  Probably  this  phenomenon 
has  often  led  to  a  supposition  that  silver  might  be  transmuted  into  gold' 
This  yellow  product,  however,  is  only  an  allotropic  form  of  silver;  but  it 
has  all  the  colour  and  brilliancy  of  gold,  a  fact  which  was  apparent  even 
in  the  minute  specks  hitherto  obtained. 

By  the  means  presently  to  be  described,  silver  can  be  converted  wholly 

•  I  liave  a  little  Tolume,  published  iii  Paris  in  1857,  by  a  chemist  named  Tiffere.m, 
who  was  firmly  convinced  that  in  m  iiy  reactions  minute  port  ons  of  silver  are  con- 
verted into  gold,  espec  ally  wita  th^  aid  of  powerful  snnlijht.  In  Mexico,  he  affirmed, 
he  had  artifi -ally  produced  sevei-al  (fr^mmes  of  gold,  a  portion  of  which  he  presented 
to  the  French  Academy  with  one  of  his  papers.  To  his  great  disapointment  he  did  not 
succeed  in  repeating  tltese  experiments  in  Paris  with  m^ire  than  an  infinitesimal  result. 
All  gold,  in  h.s  opinion,  had  Ijeao  oriiiinally  silver;  and  this  belief,  he  affirms,  is  uni- 
versal amongst  Mexican  miners.  The  book  has  for  a  title,  Les  M^aiu  sont  des  Corps 
composes. 
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iuio  thii  fonn.  It  U  »  likUe  eonoos  that  its  permanency  seems  to 
depend  entireJj  on  details  in  the  mode  of  formation.  I  have  found 
many  wsji  of  obtaiuog  it,  but  in  a  fev  months  the  specimens  preserved 
ehaooeil  sponlaneoosly  into  normal  sflver.  This  happened  even  in 
doeea  tubes.  The  normal  sUver  produced  in  this  way  is  exquisitely 
beautiful.  It  has  a  pun  and  perfect  white  colour  like  the  finest  frosted 
jeweller's  silver,  almost  in  fact  exceeding  the  jeweller's  finest  products. 
I  ioond,  however,  one  proceaa  by  which  a  quite  permanent  result  would 
be  obtained.  Specimens  made  by  it  in  November  of  1886  are  now,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  months,  nnchanytd 

In  forming  the  blue  product  whieh  I  have  called  A,  very  concentrated 
solutions  were  necessary.  C  on  the  contrary  is  best  obtained  from  very 
dilute  ooes.    The  following  proportiana  give  good  results : — 

Two  mixtures  are  to  be  prepared.  No.  1,  containing  200  c.  e.  of  a  10 
per  cent,  eolation  of  silver  nitrate,  SOO  c.  e.  ot  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
Boehelle  salt,  and  600  e.  c.  oi  distilled  water. 

Na  2,  containing  107  e.e.  of  a  90  per  oent.  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
SOO  ce.  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  Bodielle  salt,  and  MX)  c.  c.  of  distUled 
water. 

The  second  solution  (which  most  be  mixed  immediately  before  using 
only)  is  poured  into  the  first  with  eesiitsnt  stirring.  A  powder,  at  first 
glittering  red,  then  fhtttiging  to  biadt,  (alls,  wliieh  oo  tae  fUter  has  a 
beautiful  branse  appearance.  AHer  WMhtog,  it  should  be  lemovad  whilst 
in  a  pasty  coodition,  and  ^read  over  watefa  gliMie  or  flat  glass  basins, 
and  allowed  to  dry  spontaDeoaaly.  It  will  be  teen  that  this  is  a  redaction 
of  silver  tartrate  by  (erroos  tartrate-  Ike  metallic  silver  formed  by  reduc- 
tioD  with  (emms  dtrate  and  fertoas  lartzaie  is  in  an  allotropie  eondition ; 
with  teioos  oxalate  this  rssnlt  dose  not  Mem  to  be  prodoeed. 

Altkoagh  the  ■ald-Mloaiad  silver  (imo  which  the  nitrate  oaed  is  wholly 
eoovertad)  ia  very  r*'-'f— ^  iriien  Ay,  it  is  lea*  so  whea  wet.  In 
waslung,  the  filter  mast  be  kepi  alwagpa  full  of  water ;  this  is  essenlial. 
It  driee  into  lamps  exactly  reesmliling  matallie  gold,  eepeeially  the  sor- 
laees  that  have  dried  in  eootaet  with  glaes  or  porodain.  For  this  substance 
has  in  a  hi^h  decree  the  property  already  deseribed  in  forms  A  and  B — 
that  of  diyiBg  with  the  partieUa  ia  eptieal  eootaet.  When  the  thick 
nasty  aobstanoa  ia  extended  over  |)«Md  VVf*,  i*  dries  with  the  eplendid 
lostre  of  aoid  leal,  with  thia  eManlkl  dtOsnoee,  that  these  allotropie 
forma  of  stiver,  B  and  C,  aasnme  epnwiMteniiaty  in  drying  the  high  de^ee 
of  brilliancv  which  other  metalHn  sarfaesa  aefoire  by  elaborate  polishing 
and  bomishittg.  By  brashing  a  thick  pasta  o(  this  sabstanoe  ereoly  on 
eleaa  glaw,  basotiful  goU-eoloared  mirrors  are  obtained ;  thefllin^peara 
to  be  tUtinij  eonttnoooa  and  the  ounor  is  vetj  perfect. 


By  wailiiiiieil  washing  the  pie<ii|iilaH  diaa«a  somewhat,  so  that  in 
drymf  it  iakai  oo  a  mvv**7  rallMr  Ihaa  a  golden  coloor,  and  is  rather 
lees  Inatrooa,  tboogti  •tuf  Mght  and  yaitent. 

Two  iilv«  lielei  iiihiailwH  bj  wiweioa  into  chloride  made  in 
IIOTOnber,  Isbd,  gavw  ^"• 

No.  I  97-81  per  cent,  silver. 

Mo.>  »7-8« 

BeeMtly  these 


repeated,  and  the  washing  was 

vary  obstinately,  and  after  a 

it.    Stroiiger  means  cannot 

Theee  last  determi- 


ats  have 
Perris  lartiale 
I  washing  with  water  eeaaea  lo 
be  ea^ioytd  wittaoot  afleeting  tha 
oaiiaMgave:— 

No.  1  „.  98-750  per  oaaL  iilvar. 

Ho.  t  9e-7« 

The  leiiJna  of  No.  S  «m  wamiiiad,  md  eonaietad  almost  wholly  of 
ierrie  eitrata.  M.  Cabxt  Lea. 

[NoTB.— The  editor  baa  reMived,  from  the  author  of  the  above 
paper,  saaplas  of  the  three  allotropie  forms  of  silver  which  be 
Oescribes,  and  also  stripa  of  glass  and  jiaper  coated  with  tbem.  Mr. 
Lea  is  to  be  eongratalated  on  his  rarr  unportant  reeolts.  The  coated 
•tripe, ineloding  the  ooldi-coloaied  mirror  made  with  the  "gold-silver  " 
aoiwer  fully  to  his  (Mcription.  The  mirror  is  remarkable  for  its  per- 
fectioB  and  beaaty.J 

THBOCOH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMEBA. 
Cnimm  TL— Tas  Stakt  raoa  AwAMoat— Jwaixiaiu  TaAvsuno — 
JknMMn  Toon. 
TaoM  Awamori  we  started  oo  oar  iakad  travels.  There  lay  before  as 
•ane  six  or  seven  hundred  milea  of  road,  all  to  be  traversed  in  jinrikislia, 
or  head  carriage.  Thelollowiagisthehlstory  of  the  jiorikuba,  as  I  have 
bsaa  told  it.  Belcf*  (oreigBera  were  adaitte<l  into  this  eoontiy,  some 
thirtv  years  ago.  tha  Japansee  had  only  two  modes  of  tiaveUas.  One 
tras  by  bollock  earte— •  alow  aad  tediooa  mode,  of  eoorae— the  other  was 
by  ehaita  or  basteli  saapaHilid  lilaiw  two  polss  carried  oo  the  shonlders 
of  two  men-a  mathod  atfll  piaslhsj  wlwa  the  roads  are  very  steep.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  the  earlier  English  esttleni  in  Japan  brought  out  a  small 
carriage  or  phaeton  with  him,  aad  that  the  jinhkisha  is  simply  a  oopy  of 
that  OB  a  hmU  asals.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  jinrikislia  or  konima  is  a 
thing  «t  bat  laaaat  data  la  Ji^as.  Ita  oae  mn>t  have  spread,  however, 
with  iwiiaikalile  rapidity,  far  it  ia  now  to  be  (oond  in  immense  nnmbers 
aU  ow  the  eoontry. 


On  good  roads  a  jinrikisha  man  will  keep  up  a  rate  of  seven  or  even  eight 
miles  an  hour  for  several  hours.  When  the  roads  are  bad,  or  when  a  great 
distance  is  to  be  run,  it  is  customary  to  have  two  men,  one  of  whom  pulls 
with  a  cord  in  front.  In  the  large  towns  the  hire  of  a  jinrikisha  with  one 
man  is  10  sen  an  hour  (about  i<l.),  but  from  foreigners  about  double  as 
much  is  generally  expected.  Not  more  than  1  yen  (3s.  2d.)  is,  however, 
the  maximum  for  one  day,  and  the  hi  e  of  a  jinrikisha  and  man  by  the 
week  is  only  2  yen,  80  sen  (about  8».  6<J.)  In  the  main  roads  in  the 
country  the  rate  is  generally  according  to  distance,  being  something  like 
a  halfpenny  per  mile  for  one  man,  and  a  penny  per  mile  when  there  are 
two. 

Jinrikisha  riding  in  the  towns,  or  wherever  the  roads  are  good,  is  a  very 
comfortable  and  even  luxurious  mode  of  travelling,  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles 
being  large,  and  the  bodies  of  the  carriages  being  well  balanced  on  easy 
springs,  but  I  now  experienced  for  tlie  first  time  travelling  on  rougli  and 
rugged  roads.  The  roads  in  Japan  vary  from  many  as  good  as  the  best 
we  have  at  home  to  mere  stony  paths  of  the  very  roughest  nature.  In 
the  case  of  very  many  of  them,  the  water,  which  has  to  be  taken  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  side  of  the  road,  in  place  of  being  carried  iu  a  culvert 
at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  is  carried  in  a  ditch  covered  with  a 
board.  This  board  is  intended  to  be,  and  doubtless  is  at  first,  Hush  with 
the  road ;  but  very  soon  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  wear  a  deep  groove  at 
each  side  of  it,  and  one  goes  Hying  over  these  boards  with  a  preliminary 
and  a  final  bump  that  is  quite  surprising.  In  travelling  we  did  from  forty 
to  ninety  miles  a  day,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the 
number  of  hours  that  we  gave  to  steady  going.  We  changed  jinrikisha 
generally  at  the  end  of  every  ten  to  twenty  miles. 

The  three  days  after  we  left  Awamori  were  spent  in  steady  travelling 
over  roads  wlycb  were  not  particularly  interesting.  The  heat  had  by  this 
time  become  intense.  Although  we  were  in  the  northern  portions  of  Japan, 
we  just  happened  to  strike  what  was  at  that  time  the  hottest  part.  The 
thermometer  rose  to  9o*  or  96*  in  the  shade  every  day,  and  .there  beat 
down  a  fierce  sun  that  scorched  and  blistered  the  skin.  I  wore  nothing 
but  a  white  shirt  and  troasen.  One  day  I  opened  the  front  of  the  shirt ; 
there  was  a  sUght  breeie,  and  I  thought  to  get  some  relief.  I  certainly 
did  not  keep  it  open  far  five  minutes,  yet  now,  six  weeks  afterwards,  I  have 
a  neat  dark  streak  down  my  breast  where  the  sun  burned  the  skin. 

We  were  now  (airly  laanched  in  the  interior.  I  saw  only  one  foreigner 
for  a  (ortnight,  and  there  was  nothing  but  Japanese  food  to  be  had.  I 
had  been  warned  by  all  my  foreign  friends  that  I  must  carry  English  food 
(potted  meat,  &e.)  with  me  or  I  should  starve.  Although  I  was  told 
diurnal  talea  of  those  who  had  entered  the  interior,  depending  on  Japanese 
food  only,  and  tiow  they  had  returned  after  a  week  or  two  quite  broken 
down,  I  determined  in  spite  of  this  that  I  would  not  carry  any  foreign 
food  whatever  with  me.  There  appeured  to  be  a  want  of  adaptability  in 
so  doing,  and  I  felt  sure  that  when  any  people  ate  and  Uved  on  any  kind 
of  food  whatever^xcept,  perhaps,  roast  missionary — I  could  manage  to 
exist.  I  must  say  I  felt  a  littu  nervous,  however,  just  before  leaving 
Haktidattn  I  made  the  aognaintance  there  of  one  of  the  twelve  foreign 
residents,  and  amoMst  other  things  asked  him  how  long  he  had  ever  lived 
on  Japanese  food.  Ha  aaiiled  very  grimly,  and  answered,  "I  once  starved 
on  it  (or  ten  days,  but  never  aoain !" 

The  troth  is,  that  moat  kinds  of  Japanese  food  was  not  to  the  taste  of 
Earopeans,  and  that,  moreover,  as  it  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable,  and 
at  that  o(  bat  a  slightly  nourishing  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  eat  very 
largely,  otherwise  one  is  hungry  again  an  hour  or  so  after  a  meal.  The 
(oUowing  is  a  daeeription  o(  an  ordinary  Japanese  meal,  such  as  one  gets 
at  an  average  Japanese  inn  :— 

The  (ood  is  brought  in  on  a  small  square  tray,  such  as  I  described  as 
used  in  the  ease  o(  the  entertainment  given  to  us  at  Awamon.  On  this 
there  are,  as  a  rule,  (our  bowls  with  lids  and  one  without.  Of  the  four 
bowls  which  have  lids  (saucers  inverted  over  them)  three  are  generally 
at  wood  lacquered,  the  faorth  is  o(  china.  These  are  all  (airly  large,  and 
stand  in  the  (onr  comsn  o(  the  tray.  The  fifth  stands  in  the  middle. 
In  it  there  are  generally  eone  slices  of  raw  daikon.  This  is  a  vegetable 
looking  like  an  immensely  long  white  radish,  sometimes  as  much  as 
three  or  (our  feet  long.  It  has  a  strong,  rank  smell,  and  a  taste  which  is 
to  me  poeitively  disgusting.  Most  Japanese  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  even 
some  foreigners  can  take  it.  In  two  of  the  larger  dishes  there  is  generally 
soup,  in  the  third  often  fish  or  some  vegetable  compound  which  I  am  un- 
able to  describe.  Meat,  apparently,  is  never  used.  The  china  bowl  ia 
empty.  It  is  (or  the  rice  which  is  to  form  the  staple  part  of  the  meal. 
The  rice  is  contained  in  a  long  wooden  vessel  with  a  ud,  and  is  helped 
into  the  china  bowl  as  it  is  wanted. 

If  one  can  manage  rioe  in  large  quantities  it  is  all  right.  If  one  can- 
not, he  will  fare  very  badly.  For  the  first  few  days  I  could  not  manage 
the  rice  at  all.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  of  a  people  whose  staple  food 
is  rioe,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  cook  it  ;  but  they  do  not  cook  it  to 
suit  the  taste  of  Enropeans.  As  it  is  eaten  it  is  a  clammy,  agglomerated 
mass,  generally  tepid,  without  salt  or  any  otlier  flavouring.  A  Japanese 
generally  finishes  a  nieal  with  (onr  or  five  bowls  of  this  stuff.  It  simply 
would  not  go  down  my  throat  at  all,  and  for  several  days  I  lived  almost 
entirely  on  hard-boiled  eggs  and  very  sour,  hard,  unripe  apples. 

Japan,  by  the  way,  is  a  miserable  fruit  country.  After  a  few  days  I 
got  mto  the  way  of  managing  the  rice.  I  observed  that  some  o(  the 
people  pat  tea  amongst  it,  and  I  found  that  by  making  it  into  a  sort  of 
"  hog's  wash  "  in  this  manner  I  could  get  through  a  good  deal  o{  it ;  bat 
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I  «K»  foand  out  .  .till  bett«  pl«..  The  rioe.  as  I  hare  said  u.  not  good 
(to  my  tMt«)  alone.  The  aoap  U  palaUble  enough  bat  .9  "'.'hsj/^ 
thiimMt  Baton.;  a  (ew  bite  of  yegetable  or  seaweed  floating  in  warm 
water  which  hae  a  alight  flavour  of  them,  but  hae  never  been  near  meat 
of  anr  kind.  But  the  rice,  however,  and  the  soup  mixed  mafle  an  excel- 
lent dish,  eepecially  when  pepper  and  salt  were  avaUablo.  Pjlf'- 3" 
ever,  wa»  aeldom  to  be  got,  salt  by  no  means  always.  The  Japanese 
■caroely  nae  salt  at  all.  and  often  what  was  offered  to  me  was  so  black 
and  dirtv-loolring  that  I  rather  did  without  it  than  use  it. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  very  hot  weather  a  thm  vegetable 
diet,  such  as  I  have  described,  is  better  for  the  health  than  the  heavy 
meaU  that  foreigners  generally  eat  in  the  East.  It  agreed  with  me  most 
admirably.  I  got  to  like  it  exceedingly  after  a  time,  and  were  1  to  Qo 
the  same  trip  again,  would  carry  nothing  with  me  but  pepper  and  salt. 

The  meal  that  I  have  described  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  one.  At 
Urge  towns  it  was  generally  rather  more  elaborate,  there  being  several 
ad^liooal  dishea.  ,    u  ^  tu^„ 

Bomatimea  the  people,  out  of  consideration  for  me,  prepared  what  tney 
imagined  to  be  foreign  food,  and  then  verily  must  I  have  astonished  my 
internal  eoonomy  by  the  mixtures  that  I  poured  down  my  throat.  At 
one  plaoe  meat  was  produced.  I  could  not  tell  of  what  animal  it  was 
bat  It  was  unmistakably  meat,  and  as  I  had  tasted  none  for  ten  days  l 
confess  to  having  fallen  to  witli  great  avidity,  when  the  first  mouthful 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  food  had  been  cooked  with  sugar.  It  had  not 
received  a  little  flavouring  of  sugar,  but  had  been  saturated  with  it. 

W.  K.  BCEION. 


KARLY  DAYS  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[A  Conunnnieation  to  the  Society  of  Amstenr  Photographers  of  New  York.] 
Ik  ipeaking  about  smaUur  photographers  in  the  early  days  of  this  art-ici«nce, 
it  would  be  a  convenient  thing  if  I  could  give  you  a  generally  accepted  defini- 
tion of  the  words  "amateur  photographer."  In  the  use  of  the  word  amateui 
to-night  I  shall  mean  a  person  who  works  m  or  experiments  in  photography 
trom  other  reasons  than  the  pecuniary  benefit  which  it  will  be  to  him. 

On  August  10,  1839,  the  secrets  of  Daguerre  and  Niepce  were  given  to  the 
world  through  the  French  Government,  who,  through  the  influence  of  Arago, 
had  purchased  the  secrets  at  the  price  of  a  life-pension  of  six  thousand 
tnaa  a  year  to  Daguerre,  and  four  thousand  francs  to  Niepce.  In  less  than  a 
year  from  the  above-mentioned  date  Paris  was  swarming  with  amateur  photo- 
graphers. At  the  windows  and  on  the  balconies  of  the  houses  could  be  seen 
the  little  instruments  adjusted  with  the  sensitive  plate  waiting  for  the  light  to 
impress  an  image  of  some  favourite  object  in  its  silent  and  mysterious  way. 

The  city  of  Paris  was  thoroughly  excited  over  the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
their  townsman  and  Niepce.  The  subject  was  on  every  tongue.  Friends  and 
neighbours  on  meeting  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  For  a  month  or  two  the 
fever  ran  riot  with  business  and  reason  ;  but  in  this  short  time  it  became  an 
old  story ;  the  curiosity  and  wonder  had  ceased,  because  they  had  become 
common  and  familiar ;  so  this  first  flourishing  and  prolific  crop  of  amateurs 
soon  passed  away,  and  their  silence  became  as  conspicuous  as  had  been  their 
noise. 

The  fever  had  subsided  without  the  adminustration  of  any  drugs.  Nature 
seemeil  to  perfectly  understand  the  excitable  character  of  the  French  peojile. 
In  Europe  and  this  country  scientists,  especially  chemists,  became  deeply  in- 
terested and  studied  it  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Professor  John  W. 
Draper,  of  this  city,  soon  became  an  expert  in  making  Daguerreotypes,  and 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  make  a  picture  of  the  human  face,  and 
that  was  the  face  of  bis  wife.  The  last  time  I  saw  it  was  when  Dr.  Draper 
showed  it  to  the  members  of  the  American  Photographical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  President.  This  was  not  a  Society  for  amateurs  exclusively,  but  pro- 
fessionals as  weU.  This  Society  was  organized  somewhere,  I  think,  in  1858  or 
1859.  In  1861  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  organized  the  "American  Photographic 
Exchange  Club."  At  this  time  amateur  photographers  were  few,  and  to  be  one 
meant  something  verj'  diflerent  from  what  it  does  to-day. 

To  sncceed  then  meant  hard  work  and  study.  You  were  required  to  know 
how  to  make  almost  everything  connected  with  the  production  of  a  photo- 
graphic print.  You  must  know  bow  to  make  collodion  ;  how  to  coat  a  plate, 
and  how  to  sensitise  and  develop  it ;  how  to  construct  the  silver  bath  in  which 
the  plate  was  sensitised  ;  bow  to  make  the  developer ;  how  to  clean  the  plate  ; 
how  to  prepare  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  sensitising  the  albumen  paper" ;  to 
fume,  print,  tone,  and  fix  the  prints  ;  how  to  make  paste,  and  how  to  mount 
the  prints.  The  amateur  of  those  times  was  further  required  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  chemistry  involved  in  all  this  work  ;  first,  in  order  that  what 
he  did  he  might  do  intelligently  and  successfully,  and  second,  to  be  qualified  to 
determine  with  a  degree  of  certainty  what  was  the  matter  when  his  chemicals 
gave  unsatisfactory  results. 

Tlie  negative  bath  was  one  of  his  most  treacherous  friends ;  he  could  not 
predict,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  would  happen  to  the  next  plate  by 
the  result  on  the  one  immediately  preceding  it.  Tliere  seemed  to  be  a  demon 
lurking  in  the  dark  room  watcliing  for  an  opportunity  to  get  you  into  trouble, 
and,  as  the  negative  bath  was  the  most  sensitive,  lie  would  take  advantage  of 
this  weak  point ;  and  if  be  had  got  into  it  bodily,  with  all  the  sulphur  and 
cinders  he  is  supposed  to  have  adhering  to  his  external  person,  and  stirred  it 


up  vigorously  with  his  fabulous  pitchfork  covered  with  lava  from  the  pit,  it 
could  not  have  made  the  bath  worse  than  it  would  sometimes  get  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time ;  and  this  would  always  happen  at  the  worst  possible 
moment.  If  you  had  invited  some  particular  friend  to  have  his  picture  made 
— some  one  to  whom  you  wanted  to  show  wliat  you  could  do  and  what  beau- 
tiful negatives  you  could  make,  how  expert  you  had  become — then  this  demon 
delighted  to  get  into  the  bath  and  muddle  it,  so  that,  do  the  best  you  could, 
nothing  but  fog,  fog,  would  be  the  result.  Tlie  amateurs  of  those  times  wished 
frequently  that  Job  had  lived  in  their  times  and  had  become  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher ;  they  did  not  believe  he  would  think  a  few  boils  of  any  account,  or  if 
he  did  he  would  not  have  taken  the  first  premium  in  a  competition  for 
patience. 

It  was  such  vexatious  trials  which.kept  the  rank  of  amateurs.thin,  and  when 
one  happened  to  be  exposed  and  took  the  fever  he  would  get  over  it  in  a  year 
or  two,  and  so  complete  would  be  the  cure  that  you  would  never  suspect  that 
anything  had  been  the  matter.  There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which 
was  when  the  trouble  became  chronic.  I  could  point  to  a  few  examples  of 
persona  so  affected ;  your  speaker  was  one  of  that  class.  To  him  there  is  a 
fascination  and  a  satisfaction  in  experimenting. 

The  development  of  an  exposed  plate  brings  one  into  close  and  intimate 
relation  with  nature.  You  are  admitted  into  one  of  her  interior  sanctuaries,, 
while  she  places  in  your  hand  one  of  her  magical  wands,  and  while  you  look 
at  the  white  plate  before  you,  lo  I  a  form  begins  to  come  forth  like  a  spectre 
from  its  winding  sheet,  and  apparently  it  throws  off  fold  after  fold  of  its  snowy 
environments  until  it  stands  revealed  in  perfection  and  beauty.  What  can 
there  be  more  wonderful  than  tliis  ?  With  the  market  sujiplied  with  ready- 
made  plates  of  great  variety,  so  th.it  tlie  most  fastidious  can  be  suited,  the  path 
of  the  amateur  has  become  one  of  comparative  ease  and  pleasantness,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  great  increase  in  numbers  and  amateur  societies.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  this  state  of  things  will  not  only  continue,  but  greatly 
increase.  Photography  is  one  of  the  three  great  discoveries  of  this  centuiy — 
the  steam  engine,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  photography. 

In  looking  back  through  the  past  centuries,  where  can  there  be  found  three 
great  discoveries  so  near  to  each  other  ?  There  are  no  five  centuries  that  can 
•how  anything  like  the  gigantic  strides  in  discoveries,  knowledge,  and  general 
advancement  of  the  human  family  as  this  one  present  century.  It  seems  the 
blossoming  time  of  all  the  past.  These  discoveries  seem  to  be  the  offspring 
which  nature  gives  us  as  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  travail  and  pain.  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton  were  voices  in  the  wilderness  preparing  the  way 
for  the  dawning  light  of  the  present  time.  It  is  but  a  projhecy  of  what  will 
he  revealed  in  the  future. 

The  barriers  that  heretofore  have  hindered  the  car  of  progress  are  heing 
forced  to  give  way.  We,  to-day,  are  only  witnessing  the  first  faint  ripples  of 
the  incoming  tide.  If  we  contrast  the  present  civilisation  with  the  time  when 
men  lived  in  caves  and  holes  of  the  earth  with  wild  animals,  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  realise  that  the  present  can  be  the  product  of  such  a  past.  The  way 
from  savagery  to  civilisation  has  been  a  longer  and  more  terrible  one  then  we 
can  well  conceive  of,  with  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  labour  of  gre.t 
minds  in  the  past.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  human  family  can  be  called  civilised ; 
generations  upon  generations  will  come  and  go,  leaving  scarcely  a  sign  of  advance 
among  the  semi-civilised  and  barbarous. 

Progress  in  the  future  will  no  doubt  travel  with  accelerated  speed.  The 
light  and  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  nations  in  the  lead  at  the  present  tima 
are  being  felt  as  a  potential  force  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Henry  J.  Nbwton. 


"  Is  the  moon  inhabited?"  is  an  interesting  question  that  has  been  pro- 
posed times  out  of  number,  but  with  regard  to  which,  nevertheless, 
nothing  precise  lias  been  ascertained  up  to  the  present  time,  although 
modern  investigation  tends  more  and  more  to  confirm  the  assumption 
that  the  precious  "  man  in  the  moon  "  is  the  only  being  who  dwells  on 
that  dry  and  barren  celestial  body.  It  now  appears  that  the  controversy 
raised  by  the  subject  is  shortly  to  be  decided  to  the  universal  gratification 
of  human  curiosity  ;  for  the  editor  of  a  photographic  periodical  has  been 
informed,  we  are  told,  that  a  German  prince  intends  having  photographio 
images  of  the  moon  taken,  and  then  magnified  100,000  times.  Surely 
mch  an  experiment  cannot  fail  to  show  any  living  creatures  that  may 
people  our  satellite  !  The  only  suggestion  we  would  make  is  that  timely- 
notice  should  somehow  or  other  be  conveyed  to  the  population  of  that 
planet,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  assume  picturesque  attitudes  for 
the  occasion. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  a  young  lady  of  elegant  appearance  entered  the 
principal  Office  of  Police  in  Vienna,  and  requested  an  interview  with  the 
Commissary  on  duty.  She  explained  in  a  troubled  manner  that  her 
fiance  had  disappeared  some  six  weeks  ago ;  he  had  betaken  himself  to 
his  native  Pest  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  papers  necessary  for 
completing  the  marriage  contract,  and  since  then  had  not  been  heard  of. 
She  therefore  concluded  that  Herr  Joseph  Psenek — that  was  her  Jiajice's 
name — had  met  with  an  accident.     The  Commissary  promised  the  lady 
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to  in-tft-t*  iaqniriw  at  Paat,  and  rwumtad  hex  to  snppljr  a  photograph 
of  Iba  laiwiim  faatlemao  to  mm  aa  •  guide  to  the  police  aathorities. 
A  nply  «aa  raeeiTed  from  Pest  which  oeeasioned  some  siirpriM  to  the 
police  of  Vienna  and  perturbation  to  the  yooDg  lady.  It  turned  out  that 
the  photograph  sent  wai  that  of  a  criminal  wboie  real  name  was  Baoki, 
tnd  who  had  long  been  "wanting"  for  embeiilements  amoonting  to 
waa  60,000  golden.  The  anxiety  of  the  lady  thus  led  to  the  arrest  of 
bar  lorar,  who  will  probably  be  shortly  compelled  to  appear  before  the 
teat  a<  jodgmeot  rather  than  before  the  altar  of  Hymen,  as  ahe  had 
fondly  imagiaaa. 

♦ 

®ur  lEDitorial  ^Tatle. 


DiFFHACTIOIf  ObATIXGS. 
LondoB:  5«WTo»  *  Oft.  I  TVui*  tUmX. 

' '■?-?■"' -r  '.-ratings  at  popular  piioee  is  the  keynote  struck  by 

.V:  Co.     One  which  wa  hare  rvoeired  from  this  firm 

„ ;xi  lines  to  the  inch,  and  forms  a  prBttv  scientific  toy. 

I  nlike  tboae  oaad  in  spectnieoopie  obaerration,  and  in  which  the 
rulnd  Uiiee  are  stniffbt,  in  this  one  the  ruling  are  circular,  as  in  the 
once  well-known  Ikrton  battons,  which  were  made  by  placing  the 
flat  aarfaca  of  glaas  or  metal  in  a  turning  lathe,  the  rulings  then 
bang  efiected  by  a  diamond  point  afixed  to  an  automatically  acting 
tlida  fast.  Mr. '  Barton,  by  the  way,  mewtded  in  ruling  as  many  as 
10,000  lines  to  the  inch. 

Accompanying  this  grating  ia  a  little  pamphlet  giring  popular  direc- 
tiooa  eiMemnii([  tb«  obaerration  of  diffraction,  and  an  explanation  as 
towhatdiibaetioaiiMUia.   This  pampU^t,  price  (U.,  is  lucidly  written 


SncniBits  of  the  CoDotype  wt>rii  of  Meaan.  Bemroae  k  Sons,  Cbet- 
wynd-stRct.  Derby,  are  reoeired.  ThMe  comprise  subjects  of  Taryiog 
natures— portraits',  drawings,  reproduction  of  wood-earrings,  and  a 
iMworamic  scene  saaKe>ti*e  of  ariew  in  the  Norfolk  Broads.  AU  are 
brilliant  and  cniaf  luly  printed. 


.  Samttbl  Frt  ft  Co.  are  now  aendimr  out  their  Sulphoquinone 
Developer  ia  bottles  containing  sciewad  stoppers.  We  hare  reoeiTed 
a  sample,  and  ooosider  it  a  step  in  Uw  right  direction. 


BEOENT  PATENTS. 


PATKKT  OOMPLKTID. 
A  KoTiL  MsAss  oa  ManMO  or  Pairaaiso  PaorooaAnnc  an  othkh 
Pi<-r<  KKfi  CABoa  0*   Xocnna  roa  Oamfacnuo  vaat  a  Book-luu 
('MiiMtTiMS,  ALSO  IX  coma  roa  rm  Pnuvas. 
No.  IS.SM    Jnaara  Wiluax  ZAcamnoar,  14.  Tcrk^alTaat,  CMant  Garden.— 

JmuHim. 
Tms  iB*satiaa  ivlatss  to  a  aoni  aMtkad  «(  pnfMBiaf  Boaats  or  eanU  on  which 
pkotcavUc  aad  other  p4etaiM  ars  rtialal,  pssM,  er  olbsrwise  ssennd,  lo 
tkat  laUcafds or  moaats may  be  iliainit  la  a  saperpcasd  aMooar,  aad  bald 
I  tkrawA  kalas  paadaM  alone  one  sdfsortbe  sard 


tiy  tadag  eeria  pi 


■osBtaiidi 


.  cards  or 
r  that  the  eonOad 
I  at  aa*  part  wttkowdMi 
Imsd 


•1  along  one  sdgacf  tl 
kI  or  eyaMledii  side 


AasartiagtotbsaaaalwittDdcfwBMinappbotagiaplile  aad 
iaio  beak  ar  albam  fcna,  tfce  paper  af  Ikt  ■aaal  proper  U  opsoad 
aloM  OM  trln  for  tbr  mvntka  of  a  gaarl  ar  strip  of  calico  or  o 
ortrflMthr  'cd  or  gtosd  aad  txad  within  tb«  se 


■  ofnids  or  aMonta  can  be 
[  th^  (apctpoMd  order, 
pbie  aad  like  moai 
1  or  sspanted 
'  o*lMr  caavas^ 
r  glosd  aad  tx^  within  tb«  separatad  por- 
Uoe  bfr-on,.  aapa  of  the  paper  or  cantboard  btinc  eanwalad 

dswa  aad  mxi*  lui.  A  uortioa  aftbs  eaasaa  Is  Isfl  pfo|«etlofr,  and  on  this  a 
•ittoaf  eardboaat  Is  paaM  narmiiniidlaa  ta  tUdnsrs  to  that  of  the  meant 
TMa  strip  of  eantboanl  doss  aet  eitead  la  Ike  edge  of  the  rmnrM,  a  |>orti0B 
b(i^  Ml  la  which  the  back  of  the  laawM  ara  sewn  to  coiuUtate  a  book  or 
sibaa  fcr  the  aflw  applkatioa  of  eorwa  temad  of  two  •i<le  boanl*  and  •  •tiff 
back,  so  that  wbaa  Ike  book  or  alfaaa  ia  opaaad  lb*  lack  part  baloagiag  to  the 
•id*  eofw  iinlBS  attC  tbe  Joint  batag  at  tk*  edge  of  tka  eovsn  ody,  so  that 
'  I  soTtr  caa  ba  faldad  kark  aad  aay  of  tka  loan*  abo,  so  tkat  the  moonU 


r  let  wbaa  tka  alkam  b  u. 

I  it  to  attatk  two  (itri|ai  of  canlboani  to  the 
I  tofam'twai" 
I  to  aiaka  oat  o(  the  stripe, 
i  a(  tk*  iaasr  oat,  aad  to  psrf onte  < 


fanaatioa  it  to  tllaril  two  utrif  or  canlboani  to  tne 
St  Mdfaig  pbocB  bayend  tbe  inner  xlge  of  the  monnt, 
stripe,  aaiawly,  Ik*  eat«  one,  of  naaler  wi<Uh  than 
i  to  pvfMBU  taU  largar  strip  to  (bat  any  oamber  of 


I  Boaata  caa  b*  anaagad  ia  a 
ifwUeka 


largar  strip  to  tnai 

aaptwetid  aaaaar  to  aay  deaind 

peal fatka  hipr  stripe,  ssrre  for 


sapsrposed 
loats  to  fa* 


,sllo( 
rorta«stobapaaaKltknM«hl«kaUan  tka  ■onats 
{ coo>Utlon.  tb«  two  fbldbig  plaom  iiwutUtlaa  tb«  mtniiilatic 
lapca  at  ant  part  wttbovt  hitcrfrring  witk  tk*  lacins  at  the  back,  tbe  aeries  of 
aamato  B  hMsd  or  kspt  lagatiiar  eoastitatk*  a  book  or  album  witkoat  a  pod- 
tits  oofsr. 

In  order  to  prtattii  the  ssrics  of  laoaato  as  a  book,  t  parpose  making  eonaa 
la  sxaetly  the  saaM  way  so  that  dsaeribsd  wllb  nganl  to  tbe  moontt,  the  coran 


being  of  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  wear  and  to  form  top  and  bottom  pieces,, 
throngh  the  enter  strips  the  cord  or  lace  is  also  passed  to  constitute  an  outer 
covering  and  to  presen-e  the  enclosed  mounts  from  dust  and  dirt,  at  the  sami 
time  the  side  covers  are  slightly  larger  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  mounts  front 
being  chafed  if  the  album  is  set  up  on  edge  in  a  bookcase  or  on  a  shelf. 

The  front  edge,  the  top  edge,  and  the  bottom  edge  of  the  covers  may  be 
secoied  in  any  desired  manner,  such  as  by  tapes  or  ribbons. 
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Oldluun  
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Place  of  Meetins. 


Jubilee  Hall,  Honisey-road. 

&A.P>UMaUEart. 

The  Stodio,  Chancery  Jans,  Bolton. 

Inderton'i  Hotel,  Fleet.8treet,E.C. 

Tka  Institute,  nmon.street. 

Machanioa' Hall. 

St.  Oeorge'awjreaoent  North. 

The  Lyoeam,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 

Maimill  HallTavftm,  Baiiitiyhall-gt. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
JcLT  11,— Mr.  W.  Bedford  in  the  chair. 

Ur.  Tbomab  Sconoic  read  a  paper  on  Varioiu  Proceua/or  Copying  Line 
Onvinft  Isee  page  4781  aad  accompanied  his  obsenrationa  by  developiug 
sereral  prints  made  by  tne  processes  in  qnestion  in  view  of  tbe  members. 

At  the  oondniioo  of  the  paper  Mr.  A.  Cowan  inquire<l  what  means  were  tbe 
best  to  secure  sbsolate  contact  between  the  paj^r  and  the  trac.ng  when  such 
large  tias  ss  48x3<t  were  in  question.  A  suggestion  had  been  made  in  an 
American  publication  to  wind  tnem  roand  a  cylinder  which  was  revolved  daring 
the  exposmre. 

Mr.  SooTTOV  replied  that  he  depended  npon  good  workmanship  in  the- 
printing  framea  and  the  oas  of  plenty  of  pressure.  He  used  two  thicknesses- 
of  felt  to  back  np  the  paper. 

With  reapect  to  the  aolution  employed  for  producing  extra  white  lines  on  the- 
bine  ground  of  a  print  by  the  ferropruasiate  prooess,  an  example  of  which  line 
bail  been  prodaced  by  the  Okairmaa  writing  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  solution, 
Mr.  A.  H  ADDOa  saU  tkat  U  probably  consisted  of  oxalate  of  soda. 

In  reply  to  a  qoaatioa  aa  to  tke  keeping  properties  of  the  various  papers,  Mr.. 
ScDTTOX  said  that  the  FcUat  paper  woald  keep  indefinitely,  the  other  papers, 
which  were  all  of  oommareial  manoXacture,  might  be  depended  on  for  three 
mooths  or  to. 

Mr.  J.  Taanj.  TaTLOB  put  a  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Scotton  had  experi- 
nsanted  with  toning  taroprnadate  prints.  Ammonia  had  been  employed  but. 
the  lasnlts  wan  staatacant 

Mr.  Scorroa  laid  tkat  ke  had  toned  with  gold,  bnt  not  very  snccessfally. 

Mr.  Haddob  inanirtd  whether  tbe  black  process  that  bad  been  demonstrated. 
was  eapabis  of  yiuding  half  tones. 

Mr.  ooorrOB  coold  not  say.  He  obserred,  alto,  that  sometimes  paper  that 
bad  been  kept  woold  not  dcrslop  satisfactorily  with  cold  water,  but  did  so 
whan  tbe  water  was  heated. 

Mr.  Tatlob  said  that  same  years  linoe  he  bad  experimented  with  various 
method*  of  preparing  pansts  of  theie  kinds.  He  bad  a  weakness  for  the 
oxalate  talti  ratlter  than  ta*  dtiatas,  bnt  bad  been  assured  that  the  oxalates 
would  not  kaep^  It  happaoad,  bowara-.  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Burnett,  of  G<linburgh, 
bad  gi*SB  him  eoma  erratala  of  the  oxalate— ammonio.oxalate  of  iron — before 
the  year  1804,  and  ia  the  year  1879  tbey  wen  stiU  qnite  good.  The  late  Mr. 
John  WUlianu,  of  tbe  Ira  of  Uopkin  t  Williams,  had  given  him  some  crysUls 
(which  were  not  commerdally  jmxluced,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  pur- 
chssel  in  the  year  188S  or  I8S4,  and  tbey  were  qnite  good  now.  Another 
objection  that  had  bcea  anda  to  tbe  oxalates  wss  that  there  was  a  difficulty  ii> 
keepbg  them  when  in  solntian.  It  wss  necestsry  for  the  bottle  containing  the 
tolntioo  to  be  kept  in  tke  dark.  With  regard  to  solutious  that  would  be 
injured  by  contact  with  air,  the  bottle  should  be  kept  quite  full ;  and  to  ensure 
this  at  the  tolntian  was  used,  pieces  of  glatt  might  be  put  into  tbe  bottle  to- 
keep  np  the  condition  of  fulness. 

A  TOU  of  thaaka  to  Mr.  Soottoa  wss  passed  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Evan  Cook  waa  elected  a  member. 

The  snbjsct  for  ditcaation  on  the  evening  of  July  2SiaTht  Prtparalum  of 
Paper  from  wkich  Xmtm  nf  A'Uratt  of  SUier  it  Removed  n  at  to  Confer 
Ke^ng  QwUiUet,  O*  SmtUivtnett  beint  Rutortd  by  Ammonia  Fume*  whiUt 
I'nnting. 

* 

BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
JtJLTll,— The  President  (Mr.  Lange)  in  tbe  chair. 

Mias  E.  Carraa,  Miss  J.  M.  RndJock,  and  Mr.  J.  Petrie  were  elected  membcrs- 
of  tbe  Association. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fobbbbt  nad  the  quarterly  raumi  of  photographic  progress, 
which  app»Li«d  hi  our  lane  last  week,  snd  slso  exhibited  several  films, 
carrictii,  and  prints  taken  on  Carbutt's  films.  ...... 

The  Pbbudkst  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  trip  to  Norway,  and  stated  that, 
baring  run  short  of  platM,  be  was  ot.lieed  to  use  Carbntfs  fllnis,  but  the  result 
on  dardoping  was  unsatiafactor)-,  the  film.?  Iwing  full  of  pinholes  and  scratches. 
He  advised  tboae  who  porpoaed  using  the  tilmx  to  try  them  before  going  away 
for  tbdr  iMdidays.  ,   . 

Several  roemboa  spoke  vaiy  fkvouiably  of  the  Carbutt  films  from  their  owm 
experiences  with  theio. 
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Mr  F  Ev»n»  exhibit*!  a  Wniy's  cuket  lens  and  Rouch's  detective  camera. 
Mr.  W.  a  Beaton  (Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinaon)  exhibited  several  photograpluc 

Mr.  H.  R  Sharpe  exhibite.1  an  enlarging  camera  with  rack  and  pinion 
■diuitnient  for  focuiwing,  and  an  arrangement  at  the  front  by  which  tlie  iiega- 
Ure  or  tranaparency  could  be  moved  into  almost  any  position  from  the  back. 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
JtJLT  9,— Mr.  W.  Jago  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  .  „,   ,  t 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bjsdkord  rend  a  )>ai)er  on  The  Artistic  Side  of  Photography, 
which  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  several  of  the  best-known  works  of 
Meaan.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  F.  M.  Sutcliffe.  ,  _  , 

On  Angiwt  13  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall  will  rernl  a  paper  on  A  Proceas  of  Colour 
PJulographji.  

LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Os  Thunxlay,  July  11,  thirteen  members  and  friends,  favoured  by  exceptional 
weather,  took  an  early  train  for  Ashbourne,  and  from  thence  by  conveyance  to 
Doredale,  the  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak"  Hotel  being  the  end  of  the  drive,  where  a 
moat  enjoyable  lancheon  waa  served.  Thus  fortified,  the  party,  engineered  by 
the  ftesideut,  startwl  for  the  Dale,  where  an  enikirnu^  de  richetse  was  soon 
preaented,  lor  ileliglitful  scener)-— river,  rock,  and  dell— surrounded  the  party. 
Mr.  Bankart,  h.iving  been  before,  led  the  way  to  "Pickering  Tor"  (the  Hon. 
Secretary  coming  in  for  his  share  of  pointed  remarks  in  consequence  of  simi- 
larity of  name),  and,  working  back  to  the  entrance,  found  the  utility  of  having 
a  leader  acqnainte<l  with  the  district  All  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Dale  were  accured— " Dove  Holes,"  "Tessington  Spire-s"  "Pickering  Tor," 
"Pulpit  Rock,"  and  the  "Stepping  Stones,"  all  claimed  attention,  and  the 
party  were  busily  engaged  until  time  for  retuniing  to  the  hotel  for  tea,  after 
which  they  resumed  the  drive  to  Ashbourne,  whence  embarking,  the  train  soon 
reached  Derby,  where  being  met  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  that  Society  and  a 
few  members,  a  walk  through  the  town  and  a  fraternising  chat  passed  away 
the  time  until  the  train  for  Leicester,  which  was  reached  at  a  qujirter  to  eleven, 
all  having  passed  a  most  enjoyable  day. 

Fifty -one  plates  were  exjKised,  with  a  most  excellent  average  of  successful 
nfgatiTea. 


CorrejESponlrencf. 

t^  Oi>rrM]xm<Icnt<  should  neter  vritt  on  both  lido  of  the  popor. 

THE  STEEEOSCOPE. 
To  the  Editok. 

Sm, — May  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  certain  literature  and  criticism 
that  have  arisen  from  an  article  signed  "  F.  M.  S."  in  a  contemporary  of 
yours — Photography  1  This  article  treated  chiefly  of  the  art  side  of  photo- 
graphy, and,  ii  I  read  it  aright,  discussed  the  stereoscope  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  To  this  article  we  had,  on  May  31,  a  somewhat  strongly 
worded  reply  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photoobapht. 
I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  writer  of  this  reply  in  your 
eolamns  to  an  article  in  your  contemporary,  had  any  other  than  a  scientific 
interest  in  stereoscopic  photography ;  my  attention  was  only  called  to  the 
fact  later.  As  this  literatore,  and  the  curious  procedure  of  answering  in 
one  paper  a  leading  article  in  another,  caught  my  attention,  and  as  I 
have  always  had  an  interest  in  the  scientific  aspect  of  binocular  vision,  I 
thought  I  might  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  matter  as  touching 
the  artistic  side  of  photography.  I  did  not  see  then,  any  more  than  I  see 
now,  how  stereoscopic  photography  could  in  any  way  affect  art,  and  in  your 
contemporary  I  stated  my  opinion.  I  have  that  article  of  mine  before  me, 
and  I  assert  that  throughout  it  I  have  kept  closely  to  my  record,  which 
was,  stereo-photography  as  artistic.  I  said  distinctly  I  had  "  no  wish  to 
decry  the  stereoscope  in  its  own  sphere."  I  appeal  to  any  one  who  has 
read  without  prejudice  my  article  to  say  whether  or  not  I  have  described 
that  article  correctly. 

Next  we  have  Mr.  G.  R.  Baker  changing  the  venue  once  more  with 
evident  allusions  to  my  article,  but  as  he  knocks  down  arguments  I  never 
set  up  I  need  hardly  contend  with  him.  We  have  also  the  universal  pro- 
Tider  of  information  and  criticism,  calling  himself  "Junius,"  putting  in 
his  oar,  but  as  I  don't  know  his  name,  and  am  consequently  ignorant  of 
his  authority,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  with  his  opinions  further  than  to 
remark  that  he  harps  on  the  "  solidity  "  which  no  one  denies. 

Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  brother  officer  in  one  of  the  most 
admirable  photographic  societies  in  the  world,  as  I  know  from  personal 
observation,  and  it  is  a  Society,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  which  I  am  personally 
indebted  for  kindness  which  I  shall  not  in  a  hurry  forget.  I  have  all  the 
less  hesitation  in  protesting  against  such  a  waste  of  time  by  an  office- 
bearer of  that  Society  as  was  perpetrated  by  Mr.  Abel  Hey  wood,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, on  June  21,  as  reported  in  your  columns  of  July  12,  Mr.  Chadwick 
being  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  same  Society.  Even  supposing  I  had  made 
every  statement  attributed  to  me  by  Mr.  Heywood,  and  supposing  the 
deductions  drawn  to  be  mine,  still  it  would  have  been  a  sheer  waste  of 
time  to  ridicule  without  attempting  to  confute.  We  all  know  the  effect 
on  some  minds  of  making  a  quotation  and  putting  a  point  of  exclamation 
after  it,  but  I  fancy  the  Manchester  intellect  retjuires  a  little  more  than 
that,  unless  it  has  changed  since  my  last  pleasant  visit  to  that  city,  I  see 


in  your  report  no  sign  of  an  attempt  to  argue  any  point  I  really  raised ; 
the  whole  speech,  if  correctly  reported,  must  have  been  simply  a  tirade  of 
abuse  of  poor  "  A.  P."  In  point  of  vituperation  it  falls  far  short  of  some 
literature  we  have  lately  been  treated  to  in  your  contemporaries,  still  it  is 
not  bad  for  a  beginner.  But  comparing  Mr.  Heywood's  oration  with  what 
I  actually  wrote,  I  can  only  say  I  hope  for  Mr.  Heywood's  sake  the  circu- 
lation of  Photography  is  very  small  in  Manchester.  In  every  case  lie 
either  makes  me  say  what  I  did  not  say,  or  quotes  phrases  without  their 
context,  or  supplies  conclusions  which  I  never  supplied.  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  detail  on  these  points,  for  my  time  and  your  space  are  too  valu- 
able. I  am  willing  to  present  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  with 
enough  copies  of  the  issue  of  June  13,  if  I  can  procure  them.  I  will 
let  the  Society  judge  between  Mr.  Heywood  and  me.  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  where  lies  the  bluster  or  abuse  of  tlie  article,  where  I  said  my  article 
Kos  strong,  where  is  the  absurdity  of  a  person  who  does  not  care  for  a 
stereoscope  refraining  from  using  one,  where  I  make  any  statement  that 
can  be  called  a  shameful  libel.  Is  it  possible  that  I  cannot  express  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  stereoscope  as  an  instrument  for  any  particular 
purpose  without  uttering  a  shameful  libel,  or  is  this  style  of  literature 
" catching? " — I  am,  yours,  <tc.,  Asbbew  Peixgle. 

FILM  CAKKIEES. 
To  the  Editok. 

Sib, — I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  J.  M.  TumbuU  has  thought  fit,  after  his 
private  communication  with  me,  to  resort  to  the  correspondence  columns 
of  the  Journal  to  ventilate  a  purely  private  or  commercial  matter.  I  am 
more  than  surprised  when  I  reflect  that  he  must  have  known  it  compels 
me  to  make  public  one  or  two  unpleasant  truths  that  I  have  already  tried 
to  impress  upon  Mr.  TurnbuU. 

On  the  15th  of  last  month  Mr.  TurnbuU  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  already 
patented  my  film  carrier,  which  was  only  an  infringement  of  his.  I  was 
surprised  at  this,  for  not  having  sent  out  a  single  one  I  could  not  see 
how  he  knew  anything  about  its  nature.  However,  when  he  closed  his 
letter  by  quietly  asking  for  particulars  of  it  I  began  to  understand. 

In  reply,  I  informed  him  that  having  seen  his  I  was  able  to  say  that 
mine  was  quite  a  different  thing ;  that  if  it  were  ever  so  similar  to  his  any 
license  I  might  have  to  pay  would,  I  thought,  have  to  go  rather  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Samuels'  sheath,  of  which  his  was  an  imitation,  if,  indeed, 
that  were  a  tenable  patent,  whio'i,  as  you,  Sir,  have  shown  in  last  number, 
is  a  very  doubtful  question. 

On  the  20th  of  June  Mr.  TurnbuU  wrote  again,  but  the  only  material 
addition  to  what  he  had  previously  said  was  a  statement  that  Samuels 
"  does  not  in  his  patent  make  any  claim  for  film  carriers,"  and  a  little 
gratuitous  advice  upon  patent  law,  which,  like  aU  such  cheap  material,  is 
scarcely  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

To  this  I  again  replied  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Samuels'  specification, 
in  which  he  accurately  describes  TurnbuU's  carrier,  and  I  also  called  his 
attention  to  a  fact  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  in  my  previous  letter, 
namely,  that,  independent  of  Samuels,  or  Merritt,  or  anybody  else,  his 
(TurnbuU's)  carrier  was  a  precise  copy  of  Turner's  "  Simplissimus " 
carrier,  which  had  been  in  the  market  long  before  the  date  of  his 
patent. 

If  after  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  after  your  own 
very  clear  description  of  the  difference  between  our  respective  carriers, 
Mr.  TumbuU  still  persists  in  calling  mine  an  infringement,  it  is  evidence 
either  of  singular  obtuseness  or  of  a  wUful  and  deliberate  intention  to  try 
and  deceive  the  public  regardless  of  truth  or  accuracy. 

I  can  pardon  ignorance  of  what  has  never  come  under  Mr.  TurnbuU's 
cognisance,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  closing  his  eyes  to  palpable  facts 
when  brought  to  his  notice.  These  facts  are : — 1.  That  my  carrier  being 
a  double  one,  which  his  is  not  and  cannot  be,  is  not  an  infringement  of 
his.  2.  If  it  were  ever  so  like  his  I  am  not  infringing  his  patent,  but 
simply  copying  Merritt's  lapsed  one.  3.  Even  granting  that  Samuels 
had  not  claimed  film  carriers.  Turner  has  forestaUed  Tumbull,  and 
therefore  the  latter  has  no  patent  to  make  a  noise  about. 

In  his  second  letter  to  me  Mr.  TurnbuU  patronisingly  assumes  a  know- 
ledge of  patent  law  that  is  admirably  exemplified  in  his  dictum  that  "a 
perfectly  valid  patent  may  be  held  for  an  invention  that  is  old  if  the  appU- 
cation  of  it  is  new.  I  have  done  this"  (sic)  "by  patenting  the  application 
of  metal  film  carriers  for  ordinary  slides."  So  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
Mr.  TurnbuU  "coming  down"  presently  upon  Eastman,  Morgan  &  Kidd, 
and,  indeed,  everybody  else  who  ever  made  a  film  carrier,  for  infringing  his 
subsequent  patent.  I  never  yet  saw  a  film  carrier  that  was  not  partly  or 
wholly  of  metal. 

Surely  a  "  little  knowledge  (?)  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  especiaUy  in 
patent  law. — I  am,  yours,  <Sc.,  W.  B.  Bolton. 

South  Norwood,  July  15,  1882. 

♦ 

PHOTOGEAPHING  IN  THE  FEENCH  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  EniroK. 

Sib, — From  reading  your  notice  on  taking  photographs  at  the  Paris 

Exhibition,  I  am  induced  to  write  you  a  few  lines.     I  have  spent  a  month 

there  and  taken  a  series  of  photographs,  and  enclose  the  conditions  for 

working  there.      In  1878  there  was  no  charge  or  Umit  of  time,  so  that 
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■abjecu  could  be  done  at  tba  propar  time.  Not  the  hoars  for  working 
are  from  eight  to  twelre  or  txom  tan  to  two,  and  the  price  20.35.  What 
the  twenty-fire  oentimea  additional  wai  for,  except  for  itampe  which  were 
act  need,  I  do  not  know.  The  anthoritiee  will  not  grant  jon  a  permit  to 
work  foarthaMme  time  at  any  other  hoan  than  thoee  named  on  Uie  order, 
whioh  I  eDeloM.  The  Frendi  are  noted  for  their  orderly  ways  ;  as  an 
instanfie  o(  this,  it  is  an  everyday  ooeorrenoe  in  the  Exhibition  groands 
to  see  500  people  waiting  in  a  line  at  the  entrances  to  the  Eiffel  Tower  : 
they  move  on  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  minate  in  the  most  orderly  manner 
and  withoot  the  slightest  impatianee. 

I  mention  this  to  show  yoo  that  it  is  innate  in  the  police  to  obey 
orden,  and  they  are  snrpriaed  at  etSisr*  not  doing  the  same.  Should 
ooa  be  photographing  beyond  the  speeifiad  hoars  1m  is  politely  requested 
to  pack  up,  and  if  the  order  is  not  obeyed  he  demands  the  permit  and 
reports  the  circumstance,  which  may  end  in  a  refusal  to  grant  another. 
I  was  most  anxious  to  take  mere  views  after  the  time  named,  two  o'clock, 
and  in  doing  so  was  sarenl  times  told  to  moTe  on,  which  I  at  once 
did  to  another  place.  I  was  at  laM  eballenged  by  an  inspector,  and  my 
ordar  taken  from  me.  I  selected  tba  last  day  for  this  ruse,  so  never 
heard  the  result. 

Yoa  speak  of  free  trade :  tha  Comaiaajosers  were  anxioos  to  make  it  so, 
but  some  enterprising  pbotogra|dian  in  Paris  have  created  monopolies. 
Tbe^  take  as  attraetive  exhibit,  giriag  snanl  eopias  oooditionally  upon 
havmg  the  sole  right. 

Tha"8tr«et  inCairo,"  amoalpialnnw|oesabjeet,Ieoaldnotdo.  As 
soetn  as  I  set  np  tha  eamaia  I  «■•  amoonded  by  Arabs,  and  if  I  tried  to 
be  indifferent  and  persitted  on  lamaining,  they  had  a  rope  aeroas  the 
street  sgainst  which  they  placed  planks  of  wood  which  spotlad  the  view. 
—  I  am,  >uars,  d'C,  F.  Toai. 

S7.  liineatter-road,  Notting  Hill,  W.,  Julg  11,  1889. 

r..S.  Tha  Pbotofiaphic  EUubition  ia  now  complete,  and  the  display  a 
gisnd  one.  LmniAra  A  Soaa  show  aseellcnt  work  taken  all  orer  the 
wwld  on  their  lUos.  Naaidan'a  paaanunie  photographs  taken  on  them 
•re  a  great  luoceas.  embracing  an  an^  of  130*  free  from  distortion. 


To  li^Kanoa. 
Sib.— I  am  sorry  for  it,  bat  I  nasi  ask  yoa  to  allow  me  to  put  things 
tight  with  Piofesaor  E.  Slebfaing's  vroBg  assertions  in  regard  to  tha  ima- 
■nuinr  great  tioables  ezpericMad  hj  tha  photographer  at  the  Paris 

A  ^mitj  owning  a  pamit  tor  tba  aeaaon  cannot  take  views  nntO  aleren 
p.m.,  as  after  two  p.m.  no  mote  views  can  be  taken ;  however,  it  is  readily 
tolaniad  (Mr.  8.'s  aasartioiis  notwithstanding),  as  it  U  waU  andantood 
that  for  acm*  oUseta  light  U  only  tavowaUe  after  two  pjn.  An  in- 
fringing of  hoars  far  a  one  day's  permit  doaa  not  enlaU  the  loaa  cf  oatllt. 
Tha  daty  stamp  is  not  twcoty-fiva  amita,  bat  twanty-flva  eantimaa.  or 
twofwoea-baltpcnoy,  and  the  tiekata  an  now  aotd  at  Ibarpanee,  which 
doea  not  antaU  soeh  a  laiga  otan  apanaa  as  Mr.  a  asems  to  want  to 
make  it  baliaved.  Altboo^  tha  pnit  is  issued  for  a  certain  day,  it  U 
not  ioM  if  not  naad.  aa  it  is  tmiOf  ismwmI  for  any  other  day. 

Having  had  a^jMll  aavonl  immm,  and  having  taken  views,  I  can 
apaak  of  my  own  axperienea.  wbieh  fHolsasor  Stabbing  seems  not  able 
to  do,  from  what  be  says  aboot  tba  aged  piMlognpbar,  that  be  only 
managed  to  take  two  views  tai  a  toor-boais*  tlmmtt.  To  talk  each  non- 
aanaa  wbaa  gtlataaa  platca  are  in  osa  and  aa  axpoaora  of  one  minate  is 
anasMarsd  aiaggaralion  is  a  poor  compliment  tha  Profssaor  pays  to  the 
readers  of  year  highly  inlsfeatii«  sad  gsaeially  tmthtal  aisd  reliabU 
pariodieal.  I  bav*  taken  lalaly  tk*.  goad  aagativcs  in  lass  than  one  boor, 
and  net  a  atngja  polieaman  asked  ma  (or  my  permit,  and  I  walked  all  over 
tha  KihiMtioa  tor  that,  in  full  view  with  my  10  x  13  camera;  and  never  was 
I  aakad  mote  than  twice  for  my  permit  for  one  day's  work.  A  polinsman 
ia  aasignad  to  a  certain  lot  or  groond  to  patrol,  and  ooe  does  not  interfere 
with  the  other,  therefore  a  parQr  has  not  to  ran  op  and  down  to  show  his 
permit,  when  oa  a  ladder,  toovety  f  niiiiwnaii  paaaing.  A  poUcaman  does 
Ml  raad  earsMlv  year  permit  all  Ibmgh,  bat  oely  ssaa  tha  dale  and 
Aev  and  tears  off  one  comer,  if  net  doaa  before  by  another  one,  to  cancel 
permit.  A  policeman  is  almost  always  very  polite  and  oblig^.  if  yon 
address  him  politely.  However.  I  never  was  on  a  ladder,  therefore  of 
easier  access;  tha  policeman  always  kindly  waited  near  me  until  I  was 
Ibroogh  with  that  view  to  look  at  my  parmit,  having  told  him  I  had  one. 

Kobody  aboold  oc  doee  ignore  that  a  parmit  is  nsceeaaiy  to  takee  views 
iaaiae  tba  XibikMca  gioands.  mrf  iha  only  proof  I  ean  say  for  this  is 
that  ao/onirMT  or  rmckmrn  boa  iHsmplad  taUim  views  wttboot  per- 
aut  with  a  tnpod  for  his  camera,  aad  all  paitisa  galt&w  into  tronUe  have 
detective  cameras,  and  with  these  tiy  to  beat  the  Directors  oat  of  a 
paltry  twenty  francs,  and  ran  tha  riak  ior  that  small  amount  to  commit 
penary,  saying  they  did  not  know.  Then  why  um  a  dctecUve  camera  T 
Taking  views  with  sash  oi  moving  psople  is  the  mim  on  the  Urtet  as  in 
the  MlAMtttm,  aad  ao  risk  raa.  To  taks  an  intereeting  view  of  a 
boUdtag  roqniraa  toaassing  aad  aspoaors.  hraoe  a  tripod. 

To  concluiie.  I  would  say  that  I  do  aot  ttiiuk  the  pre«.ot  arrangemenU 
for  taking  views  mside  the  Paris  Bsbihition  are  perfect,  but  aa  they  are 
tbey  an  not  so  very  bod.  aa  they  allow  eveiy  one  a  chance  to  work  there, 
whieb  aertaialy  sboold  allay  soaaa  dissatisfaction  as  oompued  with  former 
exhiUtioaa  bars  and  elsewbera,  whsra  ooly  one  firm  was  given  the  sole 
sight.    However,  tboogh  I  am  ao  propbet,  I  will  say  this  much,  that  in 


the  next  exhibition  held  in  London  the  terms  will  be  found  less  liberal 
than  they  are  now  here.  The  reason  why?  Because  I  think  they  will 
find  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  giving  the  right  for  the  season  too  cheap, 
and  the  right  for  one  day  too  dear.  Time  wiU  tell.  Anyhow,  if  you  con- 
sider that  with  the  rapid  gelatine  plates  you  can  take  very  well  twenty-four 
natives  in  one  day  of  any  size,  well  twenty  francs  is  not  too  much  alter 
all,  as  it  makes  about  8d.  for  each  negative.— I  am,  yours  &c 
AmUret,  July  16,  1889.  g.  Ljgg 

WABM  TONES  IN  WET  PLATE  LANTEBN  SLIDES. 
To  the  EcrroB. 

Sni,— I  notice,  in  the  "Answers  to  Correspondents  "  of  the  last  issue  of 
the  JocBHAL,  Mr.  J.  H.  Browning,  of  Victoria,  Australia,  asks,  "  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  get  any  warmer  tone  on  a  transparency  by  the  wet 
collodion  and  iron  development  ? " 

In  a  paper  I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  the  West  London  Photo- 
graphic Society,  on  the  18th  of  April  last,  I  described  such  a  method,  and 
as  in  the  very  short  report  sent  you  of  the  above  meeting  the  most  interest- 
ing details  were  omitted,  perhaps,  therefore,  the  following  description  of 
my  way  of  workmg  may  interest  others  of  your  readers  besides  Mr.  J. 
H.  Browning : — 

Wet  plate  transparencies  most  suitable  for  toning  by  the  above  method 
ara  thoaa  made  with  a  moderately  thin  collodion  containing  a  rather  large 
peraentage  of  bromide,  or  any  collodion  will  do  that  will  give  a  soft 
delicate  transparency  without  much  contrast. 

Such  an  one  after  fixing  and  thoroughly  washing  is  immersed  in  a  bath 
of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  water  (of  a  port  wine  colour)  until 
the  whole  of 'the  silver  image  is  converted  into  yellow  iodide,  which  can 
be  ascertained  by  examining  through  the  back  of  the  glass. 

After  giving  it  a  good  washing  under  the  tap  for  about  five  minutes  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  bath  containing  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  ten 
drope  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

The  image  will  now  become  a  rich  chocolate-brown  in  colour  right 
throogh  the  film,  and  it  must  again  have  a  thorough  washing  under  the 
tap  as  before,  and  if  a  vrarmer  tone  still  is  required  it  has  only  to  be 
pUoed  in  another  bath  containing — 

Chloride  of  gold    1  grain. 

Potassium  fairideyanide 1  drachm. 

Nitrate  of  oranium   1      „ 

Water ao  ounces. 

The  transparency  can  be  left  in  this  until  it  becomes  a  bright  Indian 
red,  or  it  ean  be  taken  oat  before  it  gets  so  warm  in  colour,  but  when 
taken  out  it  must  again  have  a  thorough  good  washing. 

The  tone  now  ean  be  somewliat  modified  by  placing  in  an  ordinary  gold 
or  platinam  toning  bath  for  a  short  time. 

The  sneeesa  of  tha  above  process  depends  on  allowing  the  action  of  the 
different  solatians  to  penetrate  dean  through  the  film,  and  also  giving  a 
good  washing  betweea  eaeh  of  the  operations. 

I  ean  only  add  that  the  pleasure  one  feels  in  making  a  really  good  wet 
plate  laatera  sUde  tar  aurpassss  anything  one  can  ever  feel  in  working 
the  dry  method ;  in  the  former  case  the  merit,  if  any  is  due,  is  due  to 
yourself,  but  in  the  latter  case  there  is  always  a  questionable  amount 
that  should  go  to  the  plate  maker.— 1  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Ealing,  ty.  Charles  Wnrrisa. 
» 

LANDSCAPES  WITHOUT  FIGUBES. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  pleasure  a  sensible  article  in  Photography,  by 

"  O.  D.,"  on  figorea  in  pare  landscapes,  or  rather  on  the  absence  of  such. 

The  remarks  are  moeh  ealled  for  at  present,  for  there  is  a  large  number  of 

fihotographeis,  and  tba  number  is  increasing,  who  think  that  figures  in 
snds^pea  are  a  neceesaiy  adjunct,  and  if  you  show  tliem  a  view  without 
them  yoa  are  immediately  asked,  "  But  where  are  your  figures  ? "  It 
woold  be  well  lor  soeh  persons,  instead  of  being  guided  by  the  remarks 
of  seU-ereated  photographic  Raskins  (7),  that  they  should  look  at  the  works 
of  paintara— of  those  who  have  really  studied  art,  and  that  successfully.  If 
snob  be  done  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  number  o(  pure  landscapes  have 
no  figures  ;  and  it  should  be  rememb^ed  that  artists  have  not  only  the 
power  to  introdaee  figures  into  tlieir  works,  but  also  of  a  character  suit- 
able to  the  picture.  Bat  bow  does  it  fare  with  the  landscape  photographer? 
he  has  arranged  bis  view,  the  light  is  suitable,  and  perhaps  it  occurs  to 
him  to  introdooe  a  figore,  but  where  is  a  suitable  one  to  be  found  for  the 
occasion  ?  I  am  now  speaking  of  England.  I  am  quite  aware  that  a 
well-known  friend  of  mine  is  most  successful  with  the  old  women,  who 
are  quite  the  right  sort  of  folk  in  the  riglit  place,  and  if  they  were  not 
older  than  himself  I  would  have  said  he  trained  them  from  youth  for  camera 
purposes.  But  if  yon  look  for  a  subject  from  the  rising  generation — say 
a  country  lass — you  will  not  find  such,  for  all  now  are  young  ladies, 
dressed  according  to  the  design  and  shape  of  the  last  number  of  the  book 
of  fashion  as  taken  in  by  the  rillogc  dressmaker. 

I  am  at  present  in  a  delightful  Swiss  valley,  which,  however,  is  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  high  Alps, 
and  the  valley  itself  is  an  agreeable  combiuation  of  sylvan  and  rural 
scenery,  with  a  bright  and  bubbling  stream  to  give  it  life.  This  is  the 
Vat  d'  llliez,  of  which  its  chief  village  is  Cbampeny,  where  I  am  located. 
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Here,  I  w«a  informed,  that  in  addition  to  the  scenic  attractions  of  the 
place  I  wonld  find  many  novel  figure  subjects,  and  that  women  were  so 
much  to  the  front  in  the  present  female  advance  to  independence  that 
they  discarded  the  skirt  and  boldly  assumed  let  pantalons.  But  on  my 
arrival  1  found  the  villagers  drewed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  aome  of  the  women  wore  red  handkerchiefs  round  their  heads, 
but  If  pantaUnu  were  not  to  be  seen.  Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  in  the 
sammer  time  the  women  who  wore  enoh  were  so  stared  at  by  tourists  that 
they  substituted  the  skirt  for  the  season ;  but  that  others,  who,  like 
Mr.  O'Brien,  were  determined  to  stick  to  their  small  clothes,  retired  to 
mountain  chalets  to  keep  company  with  the  chamois,  and  other  such  in- 
•oeessible  animals.  As  I  did  not  like,  under  a  blazing  sun  with  a  camera 
CO  my  book,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  such  game,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  adding 
•ocb  to  my  figoie  subjects.  But  my  landlord  said  to  me,  '  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  ssoend  the  mountains  we  can  get  one  to  come  down."  1  at  once 
agreed.  The  next  day  the  subject  arrived,  was  photographed,  received  her 
mieUing  expenses,  and  retired.  The  next  morning,  when  passing  round 
the  hotel,  npon  casually  looking  into  an  open  window  I  saw  my  mountain 
lass  washing  up  the  dishes,  and  she  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  my  surprise. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  wandered  from  my  subject,  and,  speaking  for  myself, 
the  quiet  of  sylvan  subjects  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of 
oar  art.  There  are  scenes  in  nature  where  it  almost  amounts  to  profanity 
to  introduce  a  human  being,  for  if  nature  be  closely  studied  it  will  be  found 
that  she  has  a  Ufe  of  her  own ;  and  I  quite  feel  with  Byron  when  he  says, — 

"  I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. " 
— I  am,  yours,  <Src.,  T.  M.  Bbownbiqo. 

Jiotel  de  la  Dent  du  Midi,  Champeny,  July  10, 1889. 


iSictiange  (ttolumn. 

♦  — 

Wni  ezchuige  12x10  triplet  by  Dallmeyer,  with  adapters  for  nsing  the  lenses  singly, 
for  7ix5  doablet  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer,  or  for  long-focas  rectilinear  landscape  lens 
by  Dallmeyer.— Address,  W.  I.,  c/o  Watson  &  Sons,  313.  High  Holboi-n. 

'Will  exchange  rolling  platform,  six  feet  by  three  feet,  orthoscopic  lens  by  Yoigtlander, 
ten  and  a  half  inches  focus,  and  eighteen-inch  French  view  lens,  front  stops,  for 
printing  iJT^  and  material. — Address,  Johnson,  Photographer,  Saxon-street,  Dover. 


^nstoers  to  (!totreBponlietit0. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  0/  this  JotmUAL,  including  queries  for 
"Answers  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Oardm,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  eTiswres 
delay.  No  notice  taken  oj  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
vrriter  are  given.  

PHOTOcnAPHs  Reoistebed  : — 

W.  Coles,  Watford.— One  photograph  of  the  Shah  and  suite  wUTi  Prince  Allert  Victor 
aiui  CmmUu  Drownlow  and  party  at  Ashridge.  Two  photographs  of  Prince  Albert 
Victor  and  party  at  ^Uhrtd^  One  photograph  of  Frince  Malcolm  Khan  and  friends 
at  Aihridge, 

F.  H.  Wesham.— Will  note  article  referred  to  when  published. 

Stcdio. — Under  the  circumstances,  you  can  print  on  your  mounts  that  you  are 
patronised  by  Royalty. 

M.  Staplkton.— If  the  prints  are  "covered  with  dirt  during  toning"  it  is  an 
indication  that  care  has  not  been  taken  during  this  operatiou.  Send  a  speci- 
men and  say  what  kind  of  dish  you  employ  in  toning  and  whether  it  is  quite 
clean. 

T.  M.  W.  wishes  to  know  whether  caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda  is  the  better 
substitute  for  ammonia. — Either  will  answer,  but  some  plates  behave  better 
with  the  one  than  the  other.  Unless  we  knew  the  particular  brand  of  plate 
we  could  not  advise. 

Geo.  Laughton.— You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  of 
Boston,  U.S.  A.  His  abilities  lay  not  in  the  direction  of  the  microscope,  an 
instrument  for  onght  we  know  lie  never  touched,  but  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-class  astronomical  telescopes. 

W.  H.  T.  N.— Witli  some  of  those  on  your  list  we  are  not  acquainted ;  but, 
from  personal  experience,  we  can  say  you  wUl  be  perfectly  safe  and  satisfied 
with  C,  E,  and  F.  We  advise  you  to  confine  your  requirements  to/-8,  unless 
in  the  case  of  small  pictures  and  portraiture. 

B.  C.  D.—One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  levelling  the  camer,as  is  to  employ  a 
spu-it  level.  There  are  .several  ilifferent  forms  of  small  size  now  in  the 
market,  which  may  be  obtained  of  all  photograpliic  dealers.  They  are  effec- 
tive and  quite  inexpensive.    Either  the  y  or  circular  form  will  answer. 

S.  TniGOS.— TIio  spots  or,  rather,  "pits"  on  the  plates  forwarded  are  due  to 
the  gelatme.  The  only  plan  of  avoiding  them  is  to  obtain  a  sample  of  gela- 
tine wliich  is  free  from  tlie  evil.  Procure  samples  from  different  sources,  and 
when  you  find  one  tliat  suits  secure  a  good  quantity  of  it,  as  it  will  not 
deteriorate  by  kee]>ing  if  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

<i.  writes :  "  Your  suggestion  to  plate  makers  to  mark  their  plates  is  a  good 
one,  but  it  would  be  still  better  if  they  were  to  number  them  as  well  It 
this  were  done  reference  to  conditions  under  which  they  were  taken  as 
entered  m  one's  note-l)ook,  would  be  easy  for  all  time :  now,  as  soon  as  t'hev 
are  out  of  the  double  back  their  history  is  lost." 

T.Prothkkoe.— Forms  and  particulars  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Sjociety  of  Great  Britain  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr  E  Cockin"  5a 
Pall  Mall  East,  London ;  for  those  for  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytedinic 
Society  apply  either  to  the  Secretary  (see  advertisement  in  present  number) 
or  to  Mr.  William  Brooks,  Beigate,  Surrey.  ' 


W.  S.  Anderson. — Our  correspondent  wishes  instructions  for  making  a 
"graph." — What  does  he  mean  by  a  graph? 

Alp.  Marsom  says  he  has  recently  purchased  a  lens,  which  he  imagines  is  of 
foreign  manufacture,  presumably  French,  that  purports  to  have  the  diaphragms 
marked  according  to  the  Photographic  Society's  standard.  So  far  as  he  can 
judge  the  largest  stop,  marked  /-8,  is  nearly  /-lO.— Tliis  is  by  no  means  an 
uncoimnon  thing.     We  have  seen  many  such  examples. 

L.  M. — 1.  The  difference  between  the  Euryscope  and  the  Rapid  of  the  firm 
named  consists  in  the  former  being  made  of  a  larger  angular  aperture,  that  is 
to  say,  with  full  opening  it  will  work  much  quicker  than  the  latter. — 2.  To 
prevent  the  mark  which  comes  opposite  the  hinge  of  the  dark  slide,  scrape 
the  leather  or  other  hinge  and  give  it  a  coating  of  varnish. 

W.  Billings  says  he  has  a  very  powerful  screw  copying  press,  much  more 
powerful  than  the  general  ty])e  of  copying  presses,  and  asks  if  with  such  a 
press  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  Woodbury  moulds  up  to  the  quoiler- 
plate  size. — Of  course  a  screw  or  any  other  form  of  press  would  answer  quite 
as  well  as  the  hydraulic,  provided  the  pressure  is  suiiicient.  About  five  tons 
per  square  inch  is  required  ;  hence,  for  a  quarter-plate  something  over  sixty 
tons  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  mouUL  We  have  not  yet  seen  a 
copying  press  of  so  great  a  power. 

C.  B.  Jennings  send  us  some  of  his  failures  in  making  bromide  enlargements, 
and  complains  tliat  he  cannot  obtain  pure  whites.  He  asks  if  we  can 
suggest  a  reason.  The  reason  is  that  the  room  in  which  the  enlargements 
were  made  was  not  light-tight.  It  is  clear  that  actinic  liglit  was  present, 
and  that  during  exposure,  ina-siuucli  as  tho.se  portions  which  were  sliielded 
by  the  drawing-pins  fixing  the  paper  to  the  ea«el,  as  well  as  those  under  the 
masks,  are  quite  white,  while  all  portions  are  fogged.  The  remedy  is 
obvious. 

D.  McCloskie  asks  if  the  same  apparatus  as  was  employed  some  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  wet  collodion  proces.s  would  be  available  for  use  at  the  present 
time  with  gelatine  plates.  The  rea,son  for  the  inquiry  is  that  he  has  recently 
been  presented  with  a  quautity  of  somewhat  antiquated  apparatus,  and 
wonld  like  to  try  his  hand  at  photography,  seeing  that  it  is  practised  by  so 
many  of  his  friends.  Tlie  apparatus  will  do  quite  well  for  modern  photo- 
graphy, but  we  should  advise  our  correspondent  to  get  one  of  his  friends  to 
overliaul  it  generally.  In  former  days  the  plates  were  not  so  sensitive  as 
they  are  now,  consequently  the  same  care  as  now  was  not  taken  in  making 
the  camera  and  dark  slides  absolutely  light-tight. 

J.  Chester  Jervis  asks  "if  blaclv  Japan  varnish  (Bates's)  on  the  back  of 
glass  negatives  is  the  best  means  of  blocking-out  in  combination  printing, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  film  side  requiring  blocking-out  what  is  the  best 
medium  ?  I  have  had  no  practice  hitherto  iu  combination  printing,  and 
would  be  very  thankful  for  a  few  hints.  I  have  left  all  your  back  numbers 
at  my  working  place  in  the  South  of  France,  so  cannot  refer.  You  mentioned 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  a  photographic  society  '  that  for  printing  from  several 
negatives  one  after  the  other,  there  was  the  method  of  registering  printing 
frames  as  used  by  Edwards  and  by  Hemery. '  Are  there,  then,  special  frames 
in  the  market  for  the  work  ?" — Bates's  black  is  the  best  medium  for  blocking- 
out.  It  cau  be  used  on  the  face  of  the  negative  equally  as  well  as  on  the 
back.  There  are  so  many  systems  of  combination  printing  that  it  would  he 
impossible  to  give  in  this  column  any  useful  iuformation  unless  we  knew  the 
character  or  type  of  negatives  to  be  combined.  Regarding  the  printing 
frames  mentioned,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  them  soon. 


Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. — 5a,  PaU  Mall  East — Monthly 
technical  meeting,  Tuesday  next,  July  23,  at  eight  p.  m. 

Photographic  Cldb. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  July  24,  1889,  will  be  on  Copying  Engravings.  Saturday  outing  at 
Chigwell. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  have  chosen  a  subject 
for  discussion  at  their  next  meeting  (July  25)  which  will  prove  of  great  interest 
and  importance  to  professionals  and  amateurs  alike,  viz.,  The  Preparation,  of 
Paper  frmn  which  Excess  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  Removed  so  as  to  Confer 
Keeping  Qmdities,  the  Sensitiveness  being  Restored  by  A  minonia  Fumes  whilst 
Printing. 

Lewes  and  Sussex  Photographic  Exhibition. — Tliere  is  to  be  an  exhibition 
as  above,  from  tlie  rules  of  which  we  learn  tliat  it  is  open  only  to  the  county  of 
Sussex.  It  is  iielieved  to  be  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  held  in  that  }iart 
of  England.  Medals  are  to  be  awarded,  but  no  picture  which  has  gained  prizes 
or  medals  at  any  other  exhibition  will  be  eligible  for  competition.  All  photo- 
grajihs  for  competition  must  be  entirely  the  jiersoual  work  of  the  exhibitor,  up 
to  and  including  mounting.  It  will  open  on  October  22,  and  will  remain  open 
for  that  and  the  two  following  days.  Advice  forms  and  regulations  may  be 
obtained  on  applying  to  Mr.  IS.  J.  Bedford,  Hon.  Secretary,  10,  St.  Jolin's- 
terrace,  Lewes. 
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THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONGRESS. 
As  announced  gome  time  ago  it  is  intended  to  bold,  in  connexion 
with  the  Paria  Exhibition  of  1889,  an  International  Congress  of 
Photography,  of  which  the  programme  and  regulations  have 
reached  us,  from  which  we  gather  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  members  of  the  CongnH  will  oonsikt  of  those  persons 
who  shall,  before  the  opening  of  the  Masion  or  during  its  pro- 
gress, pay  a  subscription  fixed  at  ten  francs,  in  return  for  which 
they  will  receive  a  ticket  admitting  to  all  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gnaa,  general  or  sectional.  Th«  said  ticket  is  strictly  personal 
and  noil  transferable,  and  ooofen  no  right  to  free  admission  to 
the  Exhibition. 

At  the  first  sitting  a  CommittM  will  be  nominated,  with 
■.vh..ra  will  pest  the  direction  of  tb«  work  of  the  Congress.  It 
v,iH  coasist  of  a  President,  fire  Viee-Presiilents,  of  whom  two 
will  be  forsignen,  five  Secret«ri«a,  of  whom  two  also  will  be 
foreignera,  and  it  will  l>e  competent  to  name  in  addition 
"  Pn-aidents  of  honour." 

The  Committee  of  Direction  will  amuige  the  order  of  the  day 
of  each  sitting.  The  work  will  oonaiat  of  general  and  sectional 
meetings,  lectures,  and  risits  to  icientifio  and  industrial  eatab- 
lishmenta,  The  pririlegc  of  attending  the  meetings  and  the 
riaitjt  arranged  by  the  Committee,  of  preaenting  works  and  of 
taking  part  in  the  discussions,  will  be  confined  to  member*, 
though  delegates  frt>m  public  bodies,  French  and  foreign,  will 
I.  1  to  the  adrantagea  of  membership. 

-.s  preaeated  to  the  Congreas  in  the  published  pro- 

:  I  be  diacoaMd  in  general  meetiagi,  thoee  not  entered 

.     ^'ramme  will  be  rttd  at  the  netkmal  meetings.     No 

pitp-  r  can  be  read,  or  form  the  subject  of  discussion,  unless  its 

■   •'■    r  shall  have  corn-r  ■:-■■■*-  '  "  - ni  to  the  Committee  of 

ation  at  leanr  :   to  the  opening  of  the 

aciaiou.     Screral  other  rulos  are  Liid  down  with  regard  to  the 
ooodoct  and  reporting  of  the  meetings,  but  they  are  of  minor 

I  opening  meeting  will  take  place  on  Tuca<lay,  August  6, 

',  S  p.m.,  at  the  Trocadero  Palace,  aDd.U>«  closing  sitting  will 

)  Md  on  Satnrday,  August  1 7,  at  the'  same  time  and  place. 

)  femaining  meetinga  will  take  place  at  the  quarters  of  the 

/'mufauc  de  Phot  76,  Rue  dcs  Petits  Champs. 

[lectors  on  the  work  of  t:  _rcsa  will  \k  dcliveretl  by  M. 

II,  director  of  the  Obeerratoty  of  Mtudon,  on  Tuesday, 

»»^<ut  20,  at  the  Trocadero  Palace  at  2  p.m.     The  SccrcUry 

«f  the  Committee  of  Organisation  ia  M.  Sw  I'ector,  Rue  Lincoln, 

%PariB,  to  whom  all  applioatioiifi  for  membership  should  be 

A  iiiihiicr  of  "questions"  have  been  proptsed  for  discussion 
by  tlic  Committee  of  Organisation,  and  a  summary  report  on 


each  has  been  drawn  up  and  printed  as  a  guide  or  suggestion 
as  to  the  line  to  be  followed  in  each  discussion,  though  not  in 
any  way  limiting  the  perfectly  free  treatment  of  the  question. 
The  following  brief  retumS  of  the  various  reports  may  be 
interesting : — 

The  first  education  for  discussion  is  "The  Introduction  in 
Photography  of  a  Fixed  Unit  of  Light ;"  and  this  is  subdivided 
into  subsidiary  question  (A),  "  Uniformity  in  the  Estimation  of 
Luminous  Intensity  in  Photogmphic  Operations  ;"  and  subsi- 
diary- question  (B),  "  Unity  in  the  Method  of  Determining  the 
Sensitiveness  of  Photographic  Preparations,"  both  of  which  are 
dealt  with  by  Colonel  Sebert. 

In  connexion  with  the  firet,  the  reporter  (1),  after  alluding  to 
the  photo-metric  unit  adopted  by  pliysicists  in  accordance  with 
the  proposition  made  by  M.  Voillo  at  the  Electrical  Congress  of 
1881,  consisting  of  the  luminous  source  produced  by  a  surface 
one  centimetre  square  of  incandescent  platinum  at  the  moment 
of  solidification,  suggests  that  it  will  be  convenient  if  the 
practical  standard  adopted  by  photographers  correspond  with 
this  unit  of  light.  In  making  the  comparison  the  rays  which 
possess  the  greatest  chcmiud  action  arc  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  the  two  sources  of  light  compared  spectro-photometrically, 
with  special  reference  to  the  rays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  G  " 
in  the  blue  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  proposed  to  confide  the  re- 
search to  a  special  committee  continuing  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  choice  of  standards  being  subordinated  to  other 
practical  problems  requiring  solution,  notably  the  meaauremeut 
photographically  of  luminous  intensity  and  the  sensitiveness  of 
plates. 

(2.)  In  what  concerns  the  estimation  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
plates,  the  special  committee  appointed  to  study  the  question 
have  been  led  to  adopt  as  the  measure  of  sensitiveness  the  time 
necessary,  after  direct  exposure  to  the  standard  light  and 
development  by  a  fixed  plan,  to  obtain  an  image  of  a  grey  tint 
forming  a  normal  tone  easy  to  define  and  reproduce.  For 
gclatino-bromide  plates  as  now  used  they  arc  led  to  recommend 
the  employment  of  a  feeble  source  of  light,  such  as  that  allowed 
to  pass  through  a  hole  one-fifth  of  a  centimetre  square  in  a 
screen  placed  in  front  of  an  ordinary  candle  or  similar  light,  the 
usual  precautions  being  adopted  to  ensure  uniformity.  Prefer- 
ably they  recommend  a  spirit  lamp  of  some  kind,  a  special 
recommendation  being  made  in  favour  of  the  tu;etate  of  amyl 
standard.  This  form  of  Uunp,  indeed,  is  the  one  it  is  suggested 
should  be  com]iared  with  the  Violle  standsurd. 

(3.)  With  regard  to  the  estimation  of  luminous  intensity  in 
photographic  operations,  it  has  been  decided  to  renounce  those 
methods  based  upon  the  measurement  of  chemical  action  upon 
certain  sensitive  surfaces  by  means  of  special  photographic 
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apparatus,  since  these,  in  reality,  measure  only  the  functions 
of  the  sensitive  substance  and  of  the  apparatus  employed.  Nor 
can  it  be  hoi)ed  to  value  the  luminous  intensity  of  the  image 
formed  on  the  ground  glass,  as  this  intensity  will  represent 
the  function  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  not  solely  of  the 
real  conditions  of  lighting  considered  independently  of  the 
means  used  to  obtain  the  photographic  reproduction.  These 
methods  should  be  confined  to  the  estimation  of  the  effect  to 
be  finally  obtained  with  a  given  apparatus  and  under  deter- 
mined conditions.  What  is  required,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  to 
measure  the  light  emitted  by  the  objects  to  be  photographed 
themselves,  and  not  the  surrounding  light ;  in  other  words,  to 
determine  the  brightness  of  those  objects  resulting  from  their 
mode  of  illumination,  since  it  is  rarely  that  the  photographer 
has  to  deal  with  objects  in  themselves  luminous.  After  touching 
on  the  possibility  of  introducing  coloured  screens  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  correct  estimations  of  colour  value,  an  apparatus 
similar  to  the  photometer  of  Mascart  is  suggested  in  conjunction 
with  the  acetate  of  amyl  standard  lamp,  either  under' the  pre- 
cise conditions  of  Heffner  Alteneck,  or  preferably  with  a  fixed 
screen  provided  with  a  determined  opening  of,  say,  one  centi- 
metre square. 

(4.)  Summing  up,  the  two  principal  points  to  be  held  in  view 
by  photographers  are  the  employment  of  the  acetate  of  amyl 
lamp  with  fixed  screen  and  aperture,  which  should  be  compared 
as  regards  its  action  in  the  region  of  the  "  G  "  ray  with  the  in- 
candescent platinum  standard  ;  and  where  prisms  or  lenses  are 
used,  the  adoption  of  glass  in  ordinary  use  in  photographic 
optics,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  everyday  conditions  of  photo- 
graphy as  far  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  second  subsidiary  question,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  preparations,  the 
report  commences  by  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
uniform  results,  owing  to  variation  in  the  mode  of  development. 
The  Committee  suggest  the  following  general  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Two  or  more  plates  or  preparations  to  be  compared 
are  to  be  treated  simultaneously  and  under  identical  conditions 
by  exposure  to  a  standard  light,  in  order  to  produce  after  de- 
velopment a  determined  density  of  tint.  The  normal  tint 
proposed  is  the  grey  tone  formed  by  the  mixture  in  equal  parts 
of  black  and  white,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  simple  manner 
by  a  series  of  black  hatchings  or  lines  on  paper,  equidistant, 
and  of  a  width  equal  to  the  white  intervals  separating  them. 
To  facilitate  comparison  in  reading  the  results  it  is  proposed  to 
employ  a  scale  of  tints,  consisting  of  five  above  and  five  below 
the  normal,  each  tint  being  pierced  by  an  aperture  through  which 
the  tint  to  be  compared  will  be  visible  when  the  screen  is  placed 
in  contact  with  it.  The  use  of  a  yellow  or  tinted  pellicle  is  also 
suggested  in  order  to  destroy  any  differences  of  colom-ation. 

The  plates  to  be  tested  are  exposed  in  a  suitable  frame,  in 
portions,  exposure  constantly  incrensing  by  five  seconds  to  a 
standard  light,  consisting  of  the  before-mentioned  acetate  of 
amyl  lamp,  with  screen  and  aperture,  the  conditions  as  to  area 
of  luminous  surface  and  distance  being,  of  course,  constant. 
The  development  is,  of  course,  to  be  always  of  a  uniform 
character,  the  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  being  recommended, 
though  for  special  plates  or  preparations  it  may  be  needful 
to  adopt  special  measures. 

The  final  estimation  is  made  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  com- 
paring the  developed  result  with  the  graduated  screen. 

The  second  question  for  discussion  is  "  Uniformity  in  the 
method  of  measuring  the  focal  length  of  lenses,"  and  this  is 
reported  upon  by  M.  Adolphe  Martin.     After  a  lengthy  disser- 
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tation  on  the  rules  underlying  the  calculation  of  the  focal 
lengths  of  lenses,  single  and  compound,  and  the  methods  in 
vogue  for  measuring  them,  the  report  sums  up  by  recommend- 
ing two  methods  for  discussion.  1st.  After  focussing  upon  a 
distant  object  the  position  of  the  screen  is  carefully  marked ; 
then  an  object  of  known  dimensions  is  similarly  focussed,  and 
the  altered  position  of  the  focussing  screen  liaving  been 
marked,  an  image  of  the  object  is  photographed.  As  many 
times  as  the  size  of  the  image  so  obtained  is  contained  in  the 
actual  measurement  of  the  object,  so  many  times  will  the  dis- 
placement necessary  between  the  two  focussing  adjustments  be 
contained  in  the  focal  length  sought  for.  2nd.  The  second 
method  is  th.at  proposed  by  M.  Moessard.  Fix  the  objective 
on  a  support  capable  of  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  having 
focussed  on  a  distant  object,  move  the  lens — with  regard  to 
the  vertical  axis — until  on  revolving  it  the  image  remains 
stationary  on  the  screen.  The  point  of  rotation  will  then  be  the 
optical  centre  of  the  lens,  and  its  focal  length  is  obtained  by 
measiu'ing  accurately  from  that  point  to  the  focussing  screen. 
The  third  question,  "  Uniformity  in  the  indication  of  the 
photometric  effect  of  the  diaphragms  of  the  lens,"  is  reported 
on  by  M.  Comu,  who  fixes  the  "  unit  of  photometric  power,"  or 
"  normal  photometric  power,"  as  equivalent  to  "  the  admission 
by  an  aperture  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  principal  focal  length 
during  one  unit  of  time."  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  "  con- 
clusions "  of  the  report,  all  that  remains  for  discussion  being 
apparently  the  adoption  of /-lO  as  the  unit  and  the  scale  of 
numbering  the  diaphragms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  PRINTING  ROOM. 

Residues  (Sulphides). 

Though   the  time  is  long  gone  by  when  the   photographer, 
amateur  or  professional,   who,  instead  of  throwing  his  print 
washings  down  the  sink,  precipitated  and  collected  the  silver  ( 
they  contained,  was  looked  upon  as  a  marvellous  genius,  the  I 
fact  remains  that  a  large  amount  of  waste  occurs  in  a  vast  I 
number  of  otherwise   well-conducted   studios,  and   in   a   few 
brief  articles  w^e  propose  again  to  draw  attention  to  this  waste 
and  the  best  way  of  guarding  against  it. 

In  no  part  of  photographic  operations,  perhaps,  is  there  so 
much  money  actually  thrown  away  as  in  the  case  of  silver) 
extracted  in  the  fixing  solutions.     The  subject  has  very  ofteni 
been   alluded   to,  but   the   result   of  a   number  of  inquiriei 
recently  instituted   shows   that   those   who  make  a  trade  ol 
reducing  silver   wiistes   receive  sulphides  in  very  small  pr 
portion  compared  with  the  quantity  of  chloride  sent,  whic' 
appears  to  form  the  staple  residue  collected  by  the  majorit 
of  photographers.     The  same  fact  is  discovered  when  inquiri 
are  made  among  photographic  workers   themselves,    and   ni 
observation  is  more  true  than  that  this  ineptitude  displays  a 
disregard  of  economy  that  is  as  blameworthy  as  it  is  foolish 
"  Oh,  it  is  so  easy  to  throw  in  a  handful  of  salt  and  wait  foi 
the  precipitate  to  collect,  while  there  is  such  a  bother  with 
'  hypo,'    with   its   offensive    smells   and   general   difficulty   ol 
collection."      This   is   the   usual   kind   of  reply   made    wher 
recommendations   are   given    regarding    hj-po    savings.      W( 
have   been   credibly   informed   that   one   photographer    in    i 
large  way  of  business  replied  to  a  chemist  who  urged  bin  i 
to   save   hypo  residues,  "  I  underatand !      You  want  to  sel 
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Mme  of  joar  chemicals  to  me,  bat  I  am  not  to  be  caught." 
\Yh&t  a  lamentable  state  of  ignorance ! 

It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  silver  is  precipitated  by  solution 
of  liver  of  sulphur  a  very  disagreeable  odour  is  bound  to  be 
produced  ;  but  it  should  also  l>e  remembered  that,  in  the  first 
phice,  a  decided  excess  is  needed  fur  this  smell  to  be  produced, 
and,  in  addition,  that  as  the  preaence  of  excess  is  quickly 
shown  to  the  eye  by  a  milky  appearance  at  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  in  the  collecting  oat  the  nuisance  need  not  be 
long  endured. 

As  to  the  actual  valne  of  the  silver  obtainable  from  old 
fixing  solutions,  it  is  worth  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
thut  obtainable  from  print  washings,  and  as  the  solution  used 
for  fixing  negatives  can  also  be  poured  into  the  same  recep- 
tacle a  handsome  addition  to  the  value  of  the  "  waste  tub " 
is  easily  made.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  handling  of  these 
reaidoea  doe*  entail  a  little  more  trouble  than  \a  needed  with 
cUoridea,  bat  this  can  be  minimised  by  collecting  the  hypo 
solution  alone  and  rejecting  the  washing  water.  Perhaps 
five  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  silver  obtainable  would  be  so 
wasted ;  but  that  amount  might  be  diwegarded  without  com- 
punction, unless  where  work  on  a  very  large  loale  is  done. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  snppoaed  addition  to  the  balk  of 
the  »<:)lutioas  to  be  treated,  caused  by  collecting  into  the  vata 
the  first  washing  waten  from  the  fixed  prints  as  well  as  the 
"fixing"  itself,  may  be  largely  aoooontable  for  the  rejection 
of  the  whole  plan  of  hypo  reaidue  collection,  and  if  it  should 
be  so,  and  oar  soggestion  to  save  the  latter  alone  serve  to 
prodaee  a  larger  body  of  sulphide  collectors,  this  article  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain.  It  is  (brther  to  be  observed 
that  the  silver  thrown  down  fh>m  solutions  used  for  fixing 
gold-toned  prints  contains  an  appnciablo  proportion  of  gold 
also.  Wa  have  been  aflbrdad  ao  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
residae  credits  received  by  a  photographer  who  produces  a 
large  number  of  prints,  and  the  prioea  given  to  bim  for  miz- 
torea  of  chloride  and  solphido  have  varied  from  three  shiUiogs 
and  eigbtpence  to  three  shillings  and  tenpcnoc  per  oance, 
the  last  note  we  saw  being  dated  June,  1889,  and  the  silver 
allowed  for  at  the  higher  sam  named,  that  is  to  say,  the  metal 
obtained  the  price  of  fine  silver,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
by  no  means  usually  rsaliaad  by  ordinary  photographic  waste 
As  to  the  operation  of  precipitation,  it  is  just  as  simple  as 
salting  print  washingSL  A  quantity  of  liver  of  sulphur  is 
porcliaaed,  and  at  onoa  eovwaJ  over  with  water  to  dissolve 
it  and  prevent  its  piopaitlaa  betag  daatroyed  by  the  chcmica 
ehanga  ptttdooed  by  expoann  to  air.  This  is  the  foal-smelling 
liquid,  bat  if  kept  in  a  corked  bottle  no  nuisance  arises.  When 
tii>  j.ir  or  vat  is  nearly  full  of  hypo  solution  a  little  of  this  sul- 
]  h:  !e  solation  is  poured  in  and  the  whole  stirred.  A  little  of 
tl.'  turbid  liquid  so  prodaced  is  pat  into  a  cap  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  the  sulphide  added ;  if  further  dispersing  of  coloor  is 
prodnoed  an  additional  supply  must  be  added  to  the  vat  and 
Dcesa  repeated.  The  silver  will  settle  in  a  day,  and  the 
nnomatnnt  liqoid  may  then  bo  drawn  off.  If  a  large  excess 
f?  solution  has  been  employed,  th«  smell  of  the  liquid 
rui  uc  very  strong  ;  if  a  small  axoeas  only,  no  annoyance  will 
felt.     If,  however,  this  smell,  owing  to  personal  dislike  to 

or  its  proximity  to  the  studio,  shoold  be  too  oflensive,  the 
plan  wonld  be  to  oxidise  tiis  excess  of  sulphide  by  a 
rl^  rine,  most  readily  obtained  from  bleaching  powder — 

">-■>■ it:  of  lime"  solution. 

In  ooncluaion,  we  feel  that  the  method  of  saving  the  silver 
from  old  hypo  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  and  if 


once  it  is  attempted  as  here  described,  the  plan  will  be  per- 
severed in  when  it  is  seen  how  rich  a  harvest  of  valuable 
residue  is  obtainable,  and  at  so  little  expenditure  of  time  and 
material. 


W'hkn  •will  the  police  authorities  make  full  use  of  photography,  or 
employ  it  under  the  bent  conditions  ?  It  is  true  that  portraits  of  all 
prisoners  are  taken,  but  only  in  a  very  rule-of-thumb  way,  and 
usually  by  one  of  the  prison  otiicials,  whose  practical  experience 
hitherto  in  portraiture  aeems  as  if  somewhat  limited.  As  a  result,  these 
portraits  are  often  such  vague  or  unrecognisable  likenesses  as  some- 
times to  be  misleading,  or,  if  not  actually  misleading,  such  as  to 
he  of  little  value  as  a  means  of  identification  after  the  individual  has 
slightly  altered  his  appearance.  If  the  portraits  were  taken  by  a 
skilled  portraitist,  as  they  are  in  some  county  prisons,  instead  of  by 
inexperienced  officials  and  after  set  rules,  they  would  be  cf  more  use  as 
a  means  of  recognition.  In  the  case  of  the  portrait  of  a  "  party  wanted  " 
being  published,  the  process  employed  for  the  production  of  the 
prints,  or  at  least  the  results  issued  by  it,  are  frequently  quite  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose  intended. 


Photoobafhy  can  be  made  of  inestimable  value  to  the  police 
authorities  in  almost  every  direction,  but  then  it  must  be  worked  on  a 
totally  different  footing  to  what  it  is  at  present.  In  the  days  of  wet 
collodion  its  scope  was  somewhat  restricted,  but  now  the  case  is 
widely  different.  Though,  so  far  as  the  police  authorities  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  very  much  "as  you  were."  Too  much  red-tapeism 
and  military  routine  still  rule  in  this  department,  so  far  as  photo- 
graphy is  concerned.  We  have  had  detective  cameras  now  for  many 
years.  The  name  "  detective  "  was  first  suggested  by  reason  of  the 
great  utility  of  such  cameras  for  detective  purposes  generally.  They 
are  employed  in  almost  every  direction  except  that  of  Scotland-yard. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  East-end  atrocities,  'astyear,  wo  alluded  to  the 
great  service  photogrsphy  mif^ht  have  rendered  had  it  been  employed. 
Then  we  saggested  that  divisional  photographers  should  be  appointed 
in  the  same  manner  and  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  on  which 
divisional  police  soigeons  now  stand.  If  such  appointments  were 
made  there  is  no  reason  why  the  photographer  should  not  be  on  the 
spot  with  his  spparatos  as  quickly  as  the  surgeon.  At  the  inquest  on 
the  unfortunate  victim  last  week  there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  position  of  the  body,  and  tbi^  might  eventually  be  of 
importance.  Had  a  photograph  been  secured  before  anything  was 
disturbed,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  matter. 


Apropos  of  the  subject  of  celluloid,  which  as  a  basis  for  photographic 
results  is  attracting  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  matter  for  surprise  that  it  is  not  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mathematical  scales.  Every  one  knows  the  high  cost  of  a 
really  good  engineer's  or  other  scale  in  ivory,  yet  when  once  an 
accurate  negative  was  taken  a  series  of  transparencies  could  bs 
produced  at  a  very  low  cost,  capable  of  being  attached  to  ivory, 
sbony,  boxwood,  &c.,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  productioa  of  an 
intricate  and  elaborate  seals  would  in  practice  be  no  more  difScult 
than  a  simple  open  divided  scale  with  the  usual  eighths,  quarters,  &c. 
Far  calculating  scales,  slide-rules,  &c.,  it  would  be  equally  applicable, 
and,  seeing  that  the  original  scale  might  be  made  on  paper  of  large 
size,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  accuracy  and  variety  of  matter  that 
might  be  included.  As  to  exactitude  the  finest  details  would  rival 
those  done  by  the  most  accurate  dividing  machine  ever  contrived. 


CoNCKRNiirG  "darkflsshea,"  Mr.  Wliipple believes  them  to  be  an  appear- 
ance due  to  the  prints  being  taken  in  oblique  light,  and  to  bu  produced 
by  successive  reflection  from  the  reduced  silver  forming  the  dark  line 
on  the  negative  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  of  the  negative. 
Professor  Stokes,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Curtis,  of  Harvard  University, 
arrive  independently  at  one  and  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the 
dark  flash  shown  is  really  the  path  of  a  dead  flash,  that  is,  a  vanished 
flash  which  has  left  a  track  of  heavy  nitrous  oxide  gas  behind  it  in 
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the  »tmo«.here  imperviout  to  the  light  of  the  flaehes  immediately 
following,  and  thus  appearing  opaque  in  the  picture.  Under  any 
explanation  a  very  interesting  problem  is  thus  before  ms. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  CONVENTION. 
THOflK  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  intend  availing  themselves  of 
the  nnoBually  excellent  opportunity  afiorded  of  exhibiting  their  pro- 
ductjona  during  the  Convention  week  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
application  for  space.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  membera  who 
have  signified  their  intention  of  visiting  London  on  that  occasion,  it 
is  expected  tliat  the  meeting  will  be  very  numerously  attended. 

Members  who  intend  to  read  papers  should  at  once  communicate 
their  titles  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  papers  themselves  must,  in 
virtue  of  one  of  the  laws,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  meeUng  as  to  enable  their  being  got  into  print  before 
the  first  day  of  Convention,  which,  we  again  remind  our  readers,  is 
August  19. 

COPYING  WOODCUTS  FOR  THE  LANTERN. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  last  week  the  subject  of 
copying  woodcuts  in  the  different  illustrated  periodicals  for  lantern 
purposes  was  discussed.  It  was  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the 
results  are,  on  the  whole,  disappointing.  As  a  rule,  the  slides,  when 
projected  on  to  the  screen,  appeared  totally  different  from  the  originals, 
being  both  coarser  and  lacking  in  force  and  vigour.  It  was  pointed 
out,  however,  that  in  many  instances  this  was  due  entirely  to  the 
original  from  which  the  negative  is  taken.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  if  the  woodcut  itself  be  roughly  executed  the  coarseness  of  the 
lines  will  be  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  according  to  the  degree 
of  amplification.  The  more  general  defect,  however,  is  not  the  coarse- 
ness, but  the  want  of  force,  or  solidity  in  the  lines  themselves.  This 
is  not  due  so  much  to  anything  in  the  copying  of  the  print  as  to  the 
lines  not  being  soUd  or  uniform  on  the  paper,  but  what  printers  term 
"rotten." 

If  an  ordinary  print,  such  as  those  in  some  of  the  illustrated  papers, 
be  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifier,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
many  cases  the  ink  on  the  lines  is  not  uniform  but  granular,  or 
rotten.  This  may  be  due  to  the  block  itself,  but  more  often  it  arises 
from  the  printing  and  the  paper.  If  the  same  block  be  printed  in  a 
fast  machine  on  common  paper,  as  in  the  case  of  some  periodicals,  the 
result  will  be  totally  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  care- 
fully printed  in  a  hand  press  on  a  fine  surface  paper.  The  difference 
in  the  two  prints  would  be  still  more  marked  if  lantern  slides  were  made 
from  them  and  then  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

In  copying  subjects  such  as  those  just  alluded  to,  rapid  plates 
should  be  avoided,  as  usually,  unless  great  precautions  are  taken,  they 
render  the  lines  in  the  negative  far  from  being  clear  and  transparent. 
This  quality  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  line  subjects.  Wet  collodion  is 
generally  preferred  for  this  work,  but  some  of  the  slow  plates  specially 
prepared  for  copying  purposes  yield  results  which  are  in  no  way  in- 
ferior, and  they  should  always  be  employed.  A  Membeb. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES.- 11. 
The  FACToaiES  or  the  London  Stebeoscopic  Company, 

Ll.MITED.* 

Concerning  work  which  was  being  executed  during  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  of  which  we  made  note,  the  following  will  afford  some  idea 
of  the  very  great  orders  received.  200,000  handbooks,  with  collotype 
portraits  of  celebrities,  for  one  of  the  leading  advertising  firms ; 
another  similar  number,  also  with  portraits,  for  a  popular  religious 
organization;  150,000  specially  designed  menu  cards,  for  use  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition ;  100,000  views  of  a  steamer,  for  distribution  at  the 
Exhibition  (a  first  issue  by  one  of  the  large  Steamship  Companies), 
and  numbers  of  smaller  orders  all  in  course  of  preparation  by  this 
process.  Woodburytype  prints  in  great  variety  for  advertising  and 
publication  work.  Carbon  opals,  in  sets  of  10,000  of  a  subject,  taste- 
•  Concluded  from  page  472.  j 


fully  strutted  and  boxed  ready  for  delivery  for  the  American  market, 
and  in  other  sets  for  the  home  market  as  being  issued  by  well-known 
advertising  firms,  were  seen  in  course  of  preparation.  In  every 
comer  lay  piles  of  work  in  progress,  all  relating  to  large  contract» 
which  extend  over  months  in  their  execution. 

In  Woodbury  work  they  can  readily  finish  and  deliver  1.500  to  200O 
cabinets  per  diem,  including  mounting,  spotting,  rolling,  and  packing. 

The  staff,  besides  the  manager,  sub-manager,  and  staff  of  clerks, 
varies  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  employes,  according  to  the  season, 
and  a  notable  feature  in  the  Company's  business  is  the  number  of  old 
hands  to  be  found  in  every  position  of  importance.  Some  of  the 
emjiloyis  have  been  in  the  business  since  it  started,  rising  step  by 
step  till  they  now  are  managers  of  their  re^spective  departments. 
Others  again  can  record  their  twenty-five  and  thirty  years'  service 
in  the  same  employ.  The  principal  members  of  the  Works  staff  live- 
in  the  Company's  houses  adjacent  to  the  works. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  factory  and  its  output.  We- 
complete  this  article  by  giving  some  account  of  the  Company's  two 
London  establishments,  viz.,  those  respectively  in  Cheapside  and  in 
Regent-street. 

The  Stereoscopic  Company  was  founded  in  1850  by  the  late- 
Alderman  Nottage,  in  Oxford-street,  where  he  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  photographer  and  scientific  apparatus  dealer.  He  afterwards 
devoted  his  sole  attention  to  photography,  making  a  special  feature 
of  the  well-known  stereoscope.  The  present  establishments  in  Regent- 
street  and  Cheapside  were  afterwards  opened  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
growing  business.  The  old  premises  in  Cheapside  were  rebuilt  some 
ten  years  ago  with  every  adjunct  then  known  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  photographic  business,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for 
carrying  on  the  extensive  wholesale  and  publishing  business  which 
the  Company  conduct  from  their  City  house,  as  well  as  meeting  tho 
requirements  of  their  large  private  portrait  coime.xion  and  outdoor 
operative  work. 

The  building  consists  of  a  basement,  with  six  floors  above  and  two 
studios,  one  specially  fitted  for  photographing  trade  samples  and  the 
preparation  of  subjects  for  reproduction  by  their  photo-mechanical 
processes.  This  is  considered  a  great  boon  by  many  of  their  City 
customers,  who  can  personally  group  and  arrange,  it  may  be,  & 
handsome  suite  of  presentation  plate,  a  group  of  feathers,  or  a  show 
card  of  the  latest  thing  out  in  bonnets.  Upon  entering,  we  find  tho 
retail  sales  departments  for  celebrity  portraits,  albums,  &c.,  and  in 
another  department,  amateur  photographic  apparatus,  whilst  a  hand- 
some show  of  photographic  specimens  of  every  style  indicates  the  portrait 
department,  where  the  first  preliminaries  are  arranged.  The  Secretary's 
office  and  counting  room  complete  the  arrangements  here.  Special 
notice  must  be  taken  of  the  department  which  attends  to  outdoor 
photography,  the  Company  having  a  justly  celebrated  name  for  its 
work  in  this  direction.  A  staff  of  operators  are  constantly  at  work 
for  their  numerous  City  clients,  now  securing  some  interesting  "  light; 
and  air  "  objects,  or  the  relics  of  a  recent  tire ;  again,  taking  the  new 
business  premises  of  some  firm,  or,  it  may  be,  a  choice  series  of  'I 
interiors  or  trade  objects,  machinery,  &c.,  too  bulky  to  remove  to 
the  special  studios. 

Ascending  from  the  shop,  we  find  on  the  first  floor  the  wholesale 
and  shipping  publication  department,  and  their  new  commercial  de- 
partment, each  with  its  separate  show  room ;   in  the  former,  stock 
being  kept  of  all  leading  celebrity  portraits,  London  and  other  views, 
fancy  frames,  opals,  &c.,  from  which  orders  can  be  executed,  and  i 
town  and  country  travellers  draw  their  stock  as   required.     In  the 
commercial  department  will  be  found  registers  showing  every  process- 
worked  by  the  Company,  either  for  publication  or  for  trade  purposes, 
and  the  samples  being  taken  from  actual  orders  executed  are,  naturally, 
more  interesting  than  if  specially  prepared  for  show.     A  staff  of 
draughtsmen   are   always  at   work   preparing   original   designs   and 
suggestions  for  their  clients,  a  leading  feature  being  the  preparaticm 
of  special  photographic  novelties  for  advertisers ;  numerous  samples 
of  large  orders  of  this  class  which  they  have  executed  are  to  be  seen 
By  the  combination  of  lithography  with  their  special  processes  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  style  in  artistic  publications  is  obtainable. 
Special  attention  is  given   to   the  requirements  of  country  photo- 
graphers, who  often  have  inquiries  they  cannot  carry  out  for  specialities 
in  process  work.    The  new  photographic  calendars  for  the  ensuing 
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I  •!«  spedallT  worthjr  of  notice.  The  shipping  department  for 
fifing  indents  for  photographic  apparatus,  chemicals,  &c.,  meets  with 
all  due  attention.  The  floors  ahoTe  are  deToted  to  handsomely  fnr- 
oiahed  reception,  waiting,  and  pressing  rooms.  The  board  rooms  and 
general  manager's  office,  artists'  and  operatives'  rooms,  &c.,  each 
neciallv  arranged  for  its  specific  duty,  with  an  efficient  staff  in  erery 
department.  As  now  arranged  all  the  official  woric  of  the  Company 
and  all  matters  of  a  commercial  character  or  wholesale  transactions 
are  eooducted  from  the  City  house. 

At  the  West-end  esublishment  of  108  and  110,  Regeat^treet,  we 
ind  a  totally  different  elaas  d  twisiiwiiw,  condocted  in  keeping  with 
the  nqmremsata  and  tastes  of  a  West-end  aristocratic  clitntUe.    The 
preesnt  premiaes,  although  not  specially  built  for  a  photographic 
boaineas,  are  well  adapted  for  the  multifarious  requirements  of  the 
Company,  their  show-window  being  one  of  the  reooginsed  features 
in  this  popular  thoroughfare,  for  Wn  ia  displayed  the  "  very  latest" 
thing  out,  whether  it  be  the  last  psetoie  o^  a  Royal  PrinceM  and 
her  spouse  elect,  the  popular  actress  in  her  latest  character,  or  the  last 
new  aspirant  for  literary  fame — all  appear  in  their  turn  in  the  erer- 
changing  kaleidoeeope  of  their  show  window.    Beyond  stating  that 
we  found  the  piemiaes  in  splendid  working  order,  we  shall  not  enter 
upon  a  detailed  description,  for  we  were  informed  that  we  should 
shortly  hare  an  opportunity  of  daaciibing  the  new  premises  about  to 
be  erected  by  the  Company,  which  ia  faciUtiea  for  conducting  busineas 
and  eomforts  for    their    clients  wo«ld  mrpaas  anything  hitherto 
attempted.  In  order  to  aceommodata  thsirinrreasiaf  Weet  ead  trade, 
the  Company  hare  secured  the  adjaMOl  eorner  block,  and  will  imme- 
dktdy  proeMd  to  poll  it  down  and  eieet  thereon  a  handsome  building 
of  MX  floors,  fitted  with  every  modara  appliance,  including  American 
patent  eleTaton  to  every  floor  and  itiidio,  electric  lights  for  all  pur- 
pMsa,  and  the  lateet  scientific  aad  artistic  adjuncu  in  their  studio*. 
We  nay  not  at  pmeeat  eotar  mote  folly  into  ths  projected  works,  but 
hope  hdora  Christmaj  to  be  abk  to  apeak  from  actual  inspection  of 
the  aaw  premiss*.    The  basiawi  emisd  on  here,  as  we  have  said,  is 
chiefly  with  the  aristocracy  aad  Wsal  lad  families.    It  is  here  that 
all  the  portraiu  of  cekfarities  at*  takea  which  the  Company  publish 
frooB  time  to  time,  and  if  their  studio  wall*  oonld  speak,  some  inter- 
esting leniniseeiieBS  Bii|^t  be  gaiosd  of  how  this  and  that "  Royalty" 
behared,  what  aambeia  of  Ohaieb  aad  State  were  most  easy  to  photo- 
graph and  which  were  the  wont  sitteis,  which  eelebtated  beauty 
had  the  asoat  nsgatiras  taken  aad  wUeh  laadiag  actor  ur  actress 
looked  best  ia  iheir  wska  np,  aad  what  qawr  oddities  in  ths  way  of 
little  BMn,  big  aM«,  fat  bmb  aad  lean,  have  been  seen  to  pose  in  these 
studios.    To  look  afooad  their  walls  ia  like  glancing  at  contemporary 
hisionr— the  familiar  aod  noted  facta  of  the  celebrities  of  the  age  are 
so  numerous.     We  were  mneh  intersstsd  in  the  direct  Kf»«»d  heads 
which  by  the  aid  of  aSOxSI  eaiaem  the  Company  are  making  a 
spi-ciality  of.    They  aia  traly  admirable. 

Upon  entering  theartaiUies  one  is  struck  with  the  range  of  enormous 
albums  diapbysd.  lliase  aia  found  to  b*  ckatified.  Collections  of  all 
the  published  portraiU  of  oslebritie*  imnsd  by  the  mious  photo- 
graphers. And  probably  the  largest  eoHsction  of  views  of  aay  one 
place  ever  taken  are  the  Oompaayli  Loadon  series  taken  by  their  own 
artists.  The  choicest  novaltiM  in  pheftograph  frames  are  there  in  pn>- 
furioe,  from  the  tiny  midget  to  the  largast  site  a«tl ;  wbiUt  of  albums 
for  the  drawing-room  table,  or  presentation  vr^Ming  gift*,  and  choice 
mementoes  to  tampt  the  tonrist  vi«itor,  tbsce  is  no  end.  Their  private 
puTtrait  businem  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  their  celebrity  publication, 
and  of  equal  importaaee  is  the  Amateurs'  Photographic  Dspartment, 
whieh  (ram  its  rapid  growth  is  the  caass  of  their  needing  extended 


Comatsoesd  a  few  year*  ago  by  their  throwing  open  the  seoet*  of 
the  profession  to  all  who  cared  to  Mad,  and  offering  free  lemoni  in 
phottigniphy  to  every  inqniring  amateur,  this  branch  has  grown  under 
the  Company's  fostaring  cars  tilt  it  probably  excels  that  of  any  other 
high  dass  biusnass  in  London.  By  a  liberal  system  of  exhibitioos,  in 
which  prisM  both  in  cash  and  medals  war*  given  by  the  Company,  an 
anthoaiastic  interest  was  aroused,  aad  a  constantly  incwaang  conneiioa 
formed. 

We  mast  on  ao  aeeonat  foigct  to  BMntion  the  Amateur  Photo- 

acorfe  Comi>anTt  ^ 

of  Mr.  Butler 


Humphreys,  and  which  has,  we  believe,  grown  year  by  year  until  now 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  depots  in  England  for  suppljring  every  conceiv- 
able requirement  to  amateurs  and  others.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  variety  of  photographic  cameras,  lenses, 
instantaneous  shutters,  hand  and  detective  cameras,  &c.,  &c.,  made 
and  sold  by  this  firm,  but  even  a  cursory  glance  at  their  two-hundred- 
page  list,  noticed  a  fortnight  ago,  will  at  once  convey  an  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  the  business.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  much 
of  the  popularity  of  amateur  pboto^^pby  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Stereoscopic  Company,  who  have  now  for  several  years  had  a 
large  studio  and  a  suite  of  comfortable  dark  rooms  specially  reserved 
for  amateurs,  where  they  can  not  only  develop  their  own  plates,  but 
can  receive  very  practical  instruction  in  any  branch,  from  the  most 
elementary  to  the  most  advanced,  which  is  given  by  a  gentleman 
retained  specially  for  that  purpose.  These  lessons  are,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  free,  charges  being  made  only  in  the  case  of  non-customers. 
These  courses  of  instruction  are,  we  understand,  given  by  appointment 
only,  and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  upon  the  Company  during  the 
present  season  that  would-be  learners  have,  in  many  cases,  bad  to  make 
appointments  weeks  in  advance. 

The  Company's  well-known  trade  mark  of  the  "Black  Band," 
which  encircles  their  lenses  and  dry  plates,  is  now  a  recognised 
standard  of  exeellenoe,  although  when  glancing  round  the  well-stocked 
esses  and  shelves  we  noticed  that  the  Company  does  not  by  any 
means  confine  themselves  to  their  own  products,  but  keep  a  large 
supply  of  plates^  fte.,  by  all  makers. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  some  Tery  fine  specimens  of 
negatives  taken  on  the  new  Carbutt  films,  which  were  shown  us  by 
Mr.  Humphreys,  who  stated  that  the  demand  had  been  so  enormous 
that  Mr.  Carbutt  found  it  quite  impo&dble  to  supply  them  in  suffi- 
ciently large  quantltiea. 

The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  now  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Director*,  of  which  Mr.  Howard  J.  Kennard  is  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Charles  O.  Nottage  Managing  Director.  The  practical  control  and 
working  of  the  Company'*  three  establishments  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Qeneral  Manager,  Mr.  J.  LUlie-Mitchell,  to  whose  courtesy  we 
are  indebted  for  conducting  us  over  the  works. 


gisphic  Dspaitmaat  of  tiM  8mao*W|ic  Company,  which,  since  its 
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PORTRAIT  PAINTINO  AS  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(A  CoiBBi—loiMoe  to  the  Blrninchun  FhotO(TkpUa  Boolstj.] 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  meet  you  again  after  the  elapse  of  another 
year,  that  I  may  be  able  to  add  my  mite  towards  helping  you,  if  not 
with  photography  pure  and  simple,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  art  in 
connexion  with  photography.  It  will  be  understood  by  all  that  the 
treatment  of  so  laive  a  subject  in  so  small  a  space  of  time  as  this 
paper  must  necessarily  be,  can  only  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  Since 
promising  thi*  paper  I  have  had  misgivings,  viz.,  to  make  it  interest- 
ing to  you  and  its  practibility,  for  without  some  previous  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  painting  I  don't  really  see  how  you  will  be  able  to  apply 
it,  but  some  good  may  be  obtained  if  I  can  only  make  it  clear,  so  as 
to  guide  yon  in  recognising  good  work  from  bad.  .\gain,  this  paper 
which  1  am  about  to  n-ad  to  you  this  evening  is  devoted  entirely  to 
oil  painting.  Water  colour,  pastels,  black  and  white,  will  have  to  be 
left  for  a  future  occasion. 

Now  art,  i.«.,  paiating,  unfortunately  with  r«<ard  to  photography 
has  not  kept  pace  in  proportion  as  science  has  done,  and  quantity  la 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  quality.  We  have  had,  and  are  having, 
quantities  of  the  ao-called  portrait*  painted  in  oils,  frame  included,  for 
2.5#.  Now,  what  are  tbMe  paintings?  Why,  no  paintings  at  all. 
They  are  only  photographs  smeared  over  with  a  little  dirty  oil  some- 
what tinged  with  a  fittle  pink  for  the  cheeks,  and  a  little  brown  for 
the  hair,  and  so  on ;  and  all  this  so  that  the  phntograph*  may  be  seen 
through,  because  the  perpetrat<^r  of  this  vile  rubbish  is  incapable  of 
keeping  a  portrait  if  he  had  to  paint  it  legitimately.  Further,  when 
the  panting,  or  rather  I  should  say  the  so^alled  painting,  is  com- 
pVrttd,  it  is  framed.  Ah !  and  in  such  a  frame  (German  gilt),  which 
at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  it  will  be  no  doubt  as  black  as 
my  hat.  , 

Now  tUa  one  fact  akane  suffices  to  show  how  photographers  them- 
selves have  degraded  tiieiT  own  art.  Some  photographer  may  say.  We 
have  got  to  live,  and  we  find  a  ready  sale  for  these  so-called  oil  paint- 
ings. Well,  I  think  the  sale  would  have  been  just  as  good,  if  not  much 
better,  had  a  good  enlMgement  been  made  carefully  finished  in  blatJc 
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•nd  whito,  neatk  mounted  in  a  white  mount,  and  finally  framed  in  a 
plain  oak  frame  With  a  pilt  bevel  inade.  I  feel  aure  the  demand  would 
have  be«'n  just  as  great,  if  not  greater,  besides  which  the  pubUc  taste 
■would  have  been  elevated  inatead  of  being  debased.  And  what  has 
resulted  from  all  this?  Why,  artists  standing  apart,  they  have 
•watched  with  sullen  jealousy  it«  progress,  and  marked  with  satis- 
faction its  defidencies  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  their  art.  Mean- 
while, scientific  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  simplifying  the 
proceaaea  and  improving  the  machinery  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
photography.  CompeUtive  commerce  has  contributed  its  quota  in 
cheapening  the  materials  and  apparatus,  and  fascinated  by  the 
facih^es  thus  afforded  of  securing  pictorial  representations  of  any- 
thing and  everything  animate  or  inanimate,  thousands  of  votaries 
have  given  themselves  up  to  the  new  studv  with  an  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  which  has  only  been  equalled  by  their  utter  ignorance  of 
true  art  or  its  requirements. 

I  have  somewhat  strayed  from  my  subject,  but  will  at  once  lay 
before  you  the  principles  of  harmonious  colouring.  To  produce  good 
results  in  colouring,  it  is  not  simply  necessary  to  possess  the  technical 
skill  to  imitate  with  some  success  the  colour  of  the  original ;  but  a 
first  requisite  in  the  education  of  the  painter  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  his  colours,  of  their  relations  and  harmonies,  and  of  their 
effects  in  combinations  and  juxtaposition.  ,  ,.  , 

As  in  music,  an  utterly  inexhaustible  world  of  beauty  and  delight 
results  from  the  varied  combinations  and  sequence  of  seven  different 
notes,  so  in  painting,  a  source  of  beauty  scarcely  more  limited  results 
from  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  three  primary  colours. 
Agun,  in  pMnting  as  in  music,  the  beauty  does  not  consist  in  any  one 
<^our  any  more  than  it  does  in  any  single  note,  but  in  the  relation  it 
is  made  to  bear  to  others. 

It  is  true  that  the  province  of  the  portrait  painter  is,  perhaps,  more 
limited  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the  painter  of  works  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  as  in  the  case  of  historical  or  classical  painting,  or  that 
of  the  landscape  painter,  whilst  the  scope  of  the  colourist  of  photo- 
graphic pictures  is  most  limited  of  all.  Still,  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  harmonious  colouring,  he  can  scarcely  hope  to 
even  approximate  to  the  best  results.  And  whilst  in  portraiture  in 
many  points  the  painter  is  bound  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  colours  inherent  in  his  model,  yet  in  the  choice  of  colour  for 
draperies,  background,  &c.,  more  latitude  is  admissible ;  and  here  he 
will  avail  himself  of  such  analogies  or  contrasts  of  colour  as  that 
whilst  producing  a  harmonious  whole  give  value  and  effect  to  the 
colours  of  the  complexion. 

Straying  from  my  subject,  I  leave  colour  to  comment  upon  character, 
which  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  aims  when  painting  portraiture. 
Did  you  visit  the  Art  Gallery  when  we  had  exhibiting  there  that 
splendid  collection  of  portraits  by  our  great  painter,  George  Fredk. 
Watts,  R.A.  ?  If  so,  you  must  have  been  struck  by  the  individuality 
of  each  portrait.  What  marvellous  character  !  You  felt  you  were 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  individual  himself ;  you  could  read  in 
those  portraits  the  lives  of  the  men.  Allow  me  to  say  that  this  is 
portrait  painting,  portrait  painting  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  this 
that  Tennyson  has  so  gloriously  described  in  Lancelot  when  he  says : — 

"  As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face 
Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance,  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best  and  fullest." 

Now  my  object  for  speaking  upon  this  subject  is  the  fact  that 
photographers  have  a  propensity  for  obliterating  all  character  ;  they 
want  it  to  look  clean  and  nice,  and  this  must  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  character  if  necessary,  and  in  most  cases  is  necessary,  and  must  be 
sacrificed  for  the  I.  s.  d.  Now  this  should  not  be,  for  all  of  you 
remember  Cromwell's  words  when  about  to  have  his  portrait  painted. 
He  said,  "  Paint  me  as  I  am,  warts,  wrinkles,  and  all."  Yes,  and  that 
is  right,  but  of  course  there  is  the  other  extreme  which  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid,  not  to  exaggerate  anything,  because  if  you  do,  you  at 
once  launch  out  into  caricature,  for  the  caricaturist  avocation  is  to 
exaggerate — for  example,  a  man  has  a  large  nose,  make  it  larger ;  a 
shght  cast  in  one  of  his  eyes,  give  him  a  good  wholesome  squint,  and 
so  with  the  warts,  wrinkles,  &c. — ^you  must  not  make  them  into  wens 
and  furrows,  but  still  they  should  be  there ;  you  have  no  right  to 
obliterate  them.  This  brings  me  to  the  matter  of  retouching.  Now 
retouching  is  a  very  great  adjunct  to  the  photographer  when 
legitimately  used,  but  when  we  see  photographs  of  individuals  which 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  taken  from  an  inanimate  statue 
of  carved  yellow  soap  rather  than  from  the  living  individual,  one 
regrets  that  the  art  of  retouching  should  ever  have  been  known  to 
photographers.  "Use  and  not  abuse"  is  the  moral  to  be  here 
applied. 


The  source  of  all  colour  is  light,  and  a  beam  of  white  light  is 
divisible  into  three  separate  rays — blue,  red,  and  yellow.  These 
constitute  the  three  primary  colours,  and  by  their  combinations  every 
possible  hue  is  attainable.  White  light  when  decomposed  by  passing 
through  a  prism  gives  what  is  called  the  solar  spectrum,  which 
consists  of  the  seven  colours  seen  in  the  rainbow  arranged  in  the 
following  order : — Violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red,  and  hence  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  each  of  these  was  an 
elemental  colour.  Subsequent  observation  has  shown,  however,  that 
all  but  blue,  red,  and  yellow  were  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  each 
other. 

These  colom-s  in  their  varied  combinations  are  called  hues.  These 
hues  when  weakened  by  admixture  with  white  are  called  tints,  and 
when  deepened  by  admixture  with  black  are  called  shades.  'The 
various  gradations  of  tints  and  shades  of  one  colour  form  a  scale. 
The  presence  in  happy  proportions  of  the  three  primary  colours  or 
their  combinations  in  a  picture  produces  harmony.  Any  two 
primary  colours  mixed  in  certain  proportions  produce  a  secondary 
colour  which  is  complementary  to  the  remaining  primary  colour; 
thus  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  produces  green,  which  is 
compUmentary  to  red;  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  red  produces 
orange,  which  is  the  complimentary  of  blue ;  the  mixture  of  red  and 
blue  produces  purple,  which  is  the  complementary  of  yellow.  These 
combinations  may  be  carried  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  with 
similar  results.  Thus  the  combination  of  any  two  secondary  colours 
will  produce  a  tertiary,  which  is  complementary  to  the  remaining 
secondary.  For  instance,  the  mixture  of  orange  and  green  produces 
citrine,  which  is  complementary  to  purple ;  purple  and  green  produce 
olive,  which  is  complementary  to  orange ;  purple  and  orange  produce 
russet,  which  is  complementary  to  green ;  and  so  on. 

This  statement  of  the  relations  of  colours  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  the 
result  of  taste  or  fancy,  but  is  based  on  absolute  inherent  principles. 
They  exist  as  a  physical  necessity  of  the  organs  of  vision,  as  may  be 
ascertained  by  a  few  simple  experiments.  Who  amongst  you  haven't 
tested  this  by  trying  to  obtain  the  1000/.  reward  offered  by  Pears  if 
you  can  prove  this  principle  to  be  incorrect  by  looking  at  those  discs 
— red,  blue,  and  yellow  ? 

This  principle  applies  to  every  variety  and  combination  of  tint ;  if 
a  red  inclines  a  little  to  yellow  as  in  scarlet,  then  the  complementary 
green  will  incline  a  little  to  blue  and  become  a  bluish  green.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  red  inclines  a  little  to  blue,  as  in  crimson,  the 
complementary  will  incline  a  little  to  yellow  and  become  a  yellowish 
green.  These  combinations  may  be  so  multipUed  by  gradations  so 
delicate  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  them.  But  if  any 
of  you  would  like  to  test  the  above  statements,  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  it  very  interesting  and  can  be  carried  out  at  a  very  moderate 
cost.  Procure  then  a  box  of  wafers  of  varied  colours  and  a  piece  of 
white  cardboard.  Place  one  in  the  centre  of  the  cardboard,  look  at 
it  for  about  half  a  minute,  then  transfer  the  sight  to  the  clear  part  of 
the  cardboard,  when  its  complementary  ^'ill  appear.  If  you  find  it 
does  not,  don't  rush  off  to  Pears  for  the  1000/.,  but  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  are  colour  blind.  If  you  do  see  it — try  it  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon after  dinner — you  will  find  nothing  so  soothing  and  conducive  to 
a  (juiet  Sunday  afternoon's  nap.  Each  pair  of  colours,  consisting  of  a 
primary  and  its  complimentary  secondary  also,  presents  special  con- 
trasts peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus  blue  is  the  coldest  colour,  and  is 
also  the  most  retiring ;  orange,  its  complementary,  is  the  warmest 
colour,  and  the  most  advancing.  Every  combination  of  colour  as  it 
approaches  to  orange  or  blue  is  warm  or  cold  in  its  effect,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  approaching  the  eye  or  receding  from  it. 

Yellow  is  the  brightest  colour  and  most  allied  to  light,  while  its 
complementary,  purple,  is  the  darkest  of  colours.  Red  is  the  most 
positive  and  exciting  of  all  colours,  whilst  its  complementaiy,  green, 
is  the  most  soothing  of  all  colours.  Complementary  colours  in 
juxtaposition  mutually  enrich  each  other,  and  produce  what  is  called 
the  harmony  of  contrast.  Thus  purple  and  yellow  of  equal  purity 
and  intensity  become  each  brighter  from  contact  with  the  other,  the 
yellow  becoming  intensified  by  the  extra  yellow  rays  reflected  by  the 
purple,  and  the  purple  gaining  an  accession  of  richness  from  the 
purple  rays  given  out  by  the  yellow.  From  the  same  cause  neutral 
tints  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  full  hues  appear  to  be  tinged  with 
the  complementary  colour  of  such  hues.  Thus,  grey  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  red  will  assume  the  appearance  of  greenish  grey,  green 
being  the  complementary  of  red. 

Colours  not  complementary  to  each  other  are  mutually  injured  by 
contact.  Thus  blue  and  purple  placed  together  are  both  injured,  the 
blue  becoming  greenish  from  the  yellow  rays  emitted  by  the  purple, 
and  the  purple  assuming  a  russet  tinge  from  the  orange  rays  reflected 
by  the  blue.  Besides  the  effect  produced  by  contrast  of  hue,  that 
resulting  from  contrast  of  intensity  is  to  be  considered.    If  two  tints 
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cf  the  tuae  ooloar,  but  of  different  degteee  of  depth  or  intensity,  are 
placed  ade  br  sde,  the  deep  tint  will  appear  still  deeper,  whilst  the 
Lgfat  tiat  will  appear  still  lighter,  the  difference  in  intensity  appearing 
greateat  at  the  points  of  contact.  I  have  aaid  before  that  the  laws 
which  regulate  harmonioos  colouring  are  not  dictated  by  fancy,  but 
are  baaed  on  inherent  and  abeolute  relations. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  here  remark  that  if  you  will  carefully  observe 
luture,  it  will  afford  you  many  pleasing  illustrations  of  harmonious 
colouring.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  harmony  of  analc«|y  is  seen 
in  the  beautifully  blended  and  graduated  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and 
again  in  almost  every  landscape,  where  the  blue  of  the  distance  blends 
with  the  cool  greens  and  RnT*  of  the  middle  distance,  and  these  merge 
into  the  wanner  greens,  yellows,  and  browns  of  the  foreground ;  or, 
again,  view  another  landscape  when  the  sun  is  setting  and  is  flooding 
and  beantifying  the  whole  scene  with  its  golden  light — what  are  its 
ahadows  ?  Have  yoa  em  leBeetad  when  beholding  them  ?  They 
are  purple.  With  inataiMW  of  tbe  haimoiiy  of  contrast  nature  teems 
in  ererr  garden,  field,  and  asoor,  aa  the  danask  rose  with  its  yellowish 
^reen  leaf,  the  scarlet  holly-berry  and  its  deep  green  foliage;  and 
where  is  the  man  who  has  ever  eriiased  a  common  who  has  nut  seen 
the  almost  unvaried  mingling  of  yellnw  fone  and  pnrple  heather  ? 

A  proper  understanding  of  these  pnncinles  which  I  have  briefly 
indicated  will  enable  t6e  oolooriat,  whilst  preserving  fidelity  to 
nature  in  the  points  abaohitely  inhsMnt  in  the  model,  at  the  same 
time  to  so  manage  the  draperies,  baekgnond,  &c.,  as  to  give  value  to 
the  complexion  and  prodoee  a  perfect  and  harmooioas  mctuze. 

O.  J.  SbbschjlU. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 
LIOIITNIXO. 
At  tlM  mmting  of  the  Pbntqgraphic  Club,  on  July  10, 1  was  requested 
to  dicw  op  sone  instnietioos  for  taking  photiigraphs  of  lightning,  so 
that  plkitagrapban,  profeewonal  as  well  as  amateur,  might,  in  the 
•rcat  of  a  thoadenionn,  be  prapand  to  obtain  some  really  good 
pkotomfha. 

If  tae  following  brief  instructions  be  complied  with  the  photographs 
of  lightning  will  posstss  scientific  valnr  :— 

1.  The  camera  shoold  be  foeuaMd  during  the  daytime  to  some 
distant  object,  and  a  ntark  made  on  the  camera,  so  that  at  night  it 
mar  quicUj  be  adinatad  when  a  storm  is  approaching. 

2.  A  rapid  ractibflear  lens  with  full  aperture  should  be  used. 

8.  The  camera  ahould  be  dineted  to  tlie  part  of  the  sky  where  the 
IglitiiiBg  ia  moat  UIwIt  to  oeear. 

4.  The  eameim  ahould  be  firmly  aarawed  to  the  tripod  stand. 

<*).  It  maj  bo  neoeaaanr  to  tik  the  oaaera  aliffbtly,  esperiaUv  if  the 
lightning  bo  mostly  in  thoaaaith.  If  thia  be  done  a  note  should  be 
' )  of  the  iadiastioB. 


6.  A  pottion  of  landscape,  roof,  eUmaer^,  fte.,  should,  if  possible, 
be  iadoded  on  the  plate.  If  this  cannot  M  done  the  top  of  the  plate 
■bonld  be  eaivf ully  marked  before  it  ia  rsmored  from  the  dark  slide. 

7.  The  exact  time  of  each  flash,  the  iaiarval  in  seconds  between  the 
Eghtning  and  the  thunder,  and  the  point  of  the  compass  in  which  the 
flash  appealed  should  all  be  earsfuuy  reoofded. 

a.  It  is  dwirable  that  there  aboald  h»  only  one  flash  upon  each 
plate. 

0.  If  diannalaaets  permit,  two  camera*  should  be  oaed — one  fixed 
on  the  tripod  stand  aad  the  other  held  in  the  hand— and  two  separate 
pbotOKTapw  obtained  of  the  smb*  flaah. 

10.  It  WDold  bo  Tory  iBtsreetiiif  and  Talnable  if  two  or  more  photo- 
giaftheiB  eoold  obimn  pietnrw  of  the  aam*  flash  fmm  different  points 
of  view ;  by  this  means  it  might  be  poarfble  to  determine  accurately 
the  Stance  of  the  flash,  and  also  its  movements  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  Royal  Meteorogical  Society  (30.  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster) will  be  glad  to  ivceive  eopiaa  of  all  photographs  of  lightning 
that  may  be  tains;  even  appareatlr  poor  one*  often  contain  usefiil 
•ridsaoe.  Wiuxsx  MARaiorr,  F.R.M.S. 
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COPTraO  PACmNOS  AXD  works  of  AST. 
IV. 
Bcmcnvt  has  been  said  aa  to  the  audes  of  treating  oil  pictures  which 
have  to  be  eopiad,  bat  a  f««  linaa  m^y  be  devoted  to  tbe  treatment  of 
■alai  eulum  work.  Moeh  eoold  be  aaid  hen  of  the  excrsaive  differences 
ia  maansr  and  style  of  tbe  modsra  aehool  of  water-colour  artists,  and 
<b««  ia  ao  grmtar  teat  of  akfll  and  judgment  on  the  photographers  part 
than  thai  e(  lendsiing  equally  well  tbe  works  of  snch  men,  say,  as  David 
Cox  or  Bam  Boogh,  ia  landaoape,  of  tha  dacsassJ  arUats,  or  of  audi  living 


men  as  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Bume  Jones,  or  llao  Taggart.  Everything 
about  the  work  of  oU  those  true  artists  is  so  different  the  one  from  the 
other ;  not  only  in  the  methods  of  doing  their  work,  but  in  the  entire 
feeling,  which  is  got  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there  are  men.  The 
very  texture  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were  painted  contributes  to  assist 
the  finished  result,  and  yet  we  photographic  copyists  mast  so  attune  oar 
efforts  to  theirs  as  to  produce  the  most  perfect  similitade,  and  show  the 
difference  of  the  work  of  each  artistically. 

I  recollect  copying  the  original  study  in  black  and  white  on  grey 
paper  of  the  late  Sir  George  Harvey,  P.B.S.A.,  for  his  tamoas  picture  of 
The  Cattaaay.  This  was  done  the  same  size  and  on  similar  paper,  and 
printed  in  carbon.  When  the  proprietor,  an  artist  himself,  was  shown 
the  original  and  copy  together,  he  had  the  greatest  difficolty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  one  from  the  other.  These  examples  are  only  stated 
with  the  purpose  of  showing,  or  trying  to  explain,  that  the  same  quality 
of  negative  which  would  suit,  say,  one  of  the  delicately  washed  beauties  of 
David  Cox  would  be  utterly  valueless  for  one  of  Gilbert's  or  Borne 
Jones.  Each  person  m«y  make  bis  negative  in  his  own  way,  bat  there 
must  be  that  difference  in  quality  which  will  distinguish  the  handling  as 
well  as  merely  repreeent  the  subject.  With  framed  drawings  they  may 
have  to  be  taken  as  they  are,  and,  if  so,  the  same  rules  would  apply  as  in 
the  case  of  oil  pictures ;  but  if  the  drawings  are  in  foUo  or  loose,  then  the 
handiest  and  best  way,  where  practicable,  is  to  put  them  into  a  printing 
frame  larger  than  the  picture  to  be  reproduced,  which  must  be  supplied 
with  a  dean  spot  and  speckless  plate  glass,  against  which  the  water  colour 
oaa  be  preasctd  quite  flat.  This  mode  applies  as  well  to  all  drawings  on 
paper  as  it  doea  to  photographs  and  other  things  of  that  nature ;  it  at 
ooos  preserves  them  from  all  chance  of  damage,  keeps  them  quite  flat, 
and  renders  them  mnoh  easier  to  handle.  It  is  probably  the  next  best  to 
getting  them  into  optical  contact  with  glass,  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
done  with  water^solonr  paintings  or  drawings.  If  this  method  is  im- 
practicable, then,  if  uoframed,  the  next  beat  way  is  to  stretch  them  on  a 
drawing,  or  other  flat  board,  with  thin  laths,  through  which  tacks  may 
be  driven  without  them  touching  the  object  which  is  being  copied ;  this 
method  also  helps  to  keep  the  drawing  flat  Where,  however,  the  picture 
can  be  so  treated  without  injury,  if  it  be  damped  on  the  back  and  glued 
or  pasted  on  the  board  round  tlie  edges  only,  it  will  strain  as  tight  and 
flat  as  can  be  desired  after  it  drys.  Abeolnte  flatness  is  a  sint  qua  non 
for  perfection  in  this  kind  of  work ;  this,  however,  would  be  better  done 
by  a  professional  mounter. 

A  few  notes  may  also  be  put  down  as  to  the  lenses  beyond  what  has 
been  said.  To  show  that  this  is  necessary,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that 
I  was  shown  the  copy  of  a  design  the  other  day,  taken  by  one  of  our 
foremost  firms,  which  was  excellent  in  every  respect,  but  that  it  was  not 
true  in  the  straight  linea  which  bounded  it,  a  defect  which  the  producer 
did  not  see  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  even  then  could,  with 
diffioolty,  be  made  to  understand  that  with  the  longest  focus  portrait  lens, 
which  was  the  eharaeter  of  instrument  he  used,  the  production  of  per- 
fectly straight  and  square  lines  wis  an  optical  impossibility.  That  tool, 
the  square,  had  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  objec- 
tion, which,  of  course,  it  quickly  did,  and  the  subject  being  one  necessi- 
tating absolutely  straight  and  square  lines,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use 
anotlier — a  symmetrical  doublet — constructed  for  snch-hke  purposes.  Oar 
tools  for  copying  have  no  judgment — we  must  supply  that ;  they  can  only 
belp  us  in  tbe  purely  mechanical  part  of  the  work ;  we  must  supply  all 
the  skill  and  reasoning  powers. 

In  the  ease  of  statuary  a  totally  different  roU  must  be  adopted.  Take 
the  case  of  an  object,  a  figure,  say,  or  a  group  in  marble  or  bronze.  With 
marble  the  whole  effort  most  bo  directed  to  get  such  a  quiet,  subdued 
tone  over  the  white  colour  of  the  material  that  the  most  delicate  shadow 
of  a  shade  shall  be  represented  in  addition  to  getting  out  of  it — if  it  be  a 
portrait,  figure,  or  a  bust — that  particular  view  which  shall  most  perfectly 
display  tbe  likeness  and  character  of  the  personality  represented  in  mimic 
form,  always  keeping  in  view  tbe  (act  that  tbe  marble  representation  is 
not  like  a  living  figure.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  cannot  assist  you,  in 
the  choice  of  the  best  light  and  shade,  as  its  animate  prototype  may  do. 
That  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  plioto-artist  to  ascertain,  and  if  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  shadows  and  shade  have  the  principal  part  to  play  in 
bringing  out  the  character  and  beauty  of  the  object,  the  high  lights 
appearing  only  as  points  compared  with  the  mass  of  semi-tones,  it  will  be 
found  that  to  produce  the  effect  the  scolptor  wishes  to  convey  is  quite  as 
difficult  a  bit  of  work  as  can  be  attempted.  It  is,  indeed,  very  similar  to 
the  efforts  of  the  engraver,  who,  by  drawing  and  using  a  series  of  lines,  or 
dots,  or  stipple,  or  by  any  of  tbe  many  ways  which  they  adopt  to  translate 
the  form  and  colour  of  a  painting,  or  other  work  of  art,  into  a  representa- 
tion of  tlie  object  in  another  medium,  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  not 
so  much  a  mere  triumph  of  his  skill,  bat  rather  a  near  transcript  of  the 
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work  of  art  sought  to  bfl  represented  into  another  artistic  language-that 
ol  light  and  shade  apart  from  oolour-and  yet  conveying  the  painter  s 
meaning  rather  than  that  of  the  engraver.  ,  ,  ,  .,         «    *  „„ 

It  iTalmost  futUe  to  attempt  to  get  this  kind  of  detail  or  effect  on 
Bcnlpture  in  the  open  air ;  there  we  must  be  content  with  what  can  be 
got  in  the  beat  time  of  the  day  to  suit  the  subject,  and  it  will  be  found, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  a  quiet,  grey  day  is  much  better  suited  for  such 
work  than  a  bright  or  sunshiny  one,  the  delicate  qualities  of  the  work 
being  more  easily  recorded  in  the  duller  light;  the  bright  or  sunny  light 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  patohiness,  causing  the  high  Ughts  to 
become  too  pronounced,  while  the  deBcient  quality  in  the  shaded  portions 
becomes  painfully  visible.  In  the  studio  aU  this  may  be  avoided  by  a 
careful  disposition  of  that  light  which  is  wanted  to  produce  the  effect 
desired,  and  the  exclusion  of  aU  the  rest  which  would  go  to  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  finished  copy.  The  sculptor  himself  knows  this  so 
well  that  he  spares  no  time  or  trouble  to  place  his  work  in  his  own  studio 
in  the  most  effective  position,  and  in  practice  the  best  results  which  have 
been  attained  in  this  direction  have  been  those  taken  in  the  sculptor's 
own  place,  with  an  extemporised  or  arranged  background  ;  but  of  course 
this  is  not  always  practicable,  conditions  of  space  generally  interfering 
with  the  possibility  of  the  camera  seeing  as  the  human  eye  does. 

The  darker  colour  of  bronze  statuary  necessitates  a  considerably  dif- 
ferent treatment,  photographically,  to  bring  out  the  effects  aimed  at  by 
the  sculptor,  which  are  rarely  so  delicate  as  are  those  in  marble;  strength, 
stability,  stateliness,  and  vigour  seem  more  adapted  to  be  expressed  by 
the  sculptor  when  he  chooses  to  present  his  ideas  represented  in  this 
noble  metal,  combined  with  a  certain  feeling  of  grandeur  which  marble 
rarely  shows,  at  least  in  this  country.  It  may  be  different  in  the  sunny 
South,  but  it  is  more  with  work  in  our  own  islands  that  we  have  to  do  in 
these  papers.  To  give,  then,  the  true  effect  to  works  of  art  in  bronze,  a 
slight  sacrifice  of  the  delicacy  insisted  on  for  marble  may  be  accepted  for 
the  former,  and  stronger  and  more  effective  lighting  may  be  displayed  in 
the  resulting  photographic  copy.  A  greater  breadth  of  light  and  broader 
and  more  effective  shade  tend,  with  this  class  of  art,  to  bring  out  what  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  in  those  more  massive  and  effective  works  which 
are  modelled  for  "  creation  in  ever-during  bronze,"  which,  when  left,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  natural  colour  it  assumes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  is  in  its 
own  way  a  magnificent  medium  to  convey  the  sculptor's  thoughts,  ideas, 
and  sense  of  it — maybe  the  sublime,  or  only  the  beautiful,  but,  still,  his 
conceptions  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  materials  he  has  to  work  with, 
for  it  is  certain  that  no  artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  was  ever  yet 
satisfied  with  his  own  production.  He  always  sees  something  which  he 
could  have  done  to  make  it  nearer  his  ideal.  I  said  when  left  in  the 
natural  colour ;  in  saying  so,  it  was  with  no  wish  to  decry  the  opinion  of 
those  having  different  tastes,  but  having  in  view  one  of  the  prominent 
London  monuments  where  the  bronze  figure  is  gilded,  by  which  treatment 
what  might  have  been  a  noble  memento  is  almost  reduced  to  the  level  of 
a  piece  of  showy  gingerbread.  Compare  any  of  the  marble  groups  or  bas- 
reliefs  around  the  base  with  the  central  figure,  and  there  will  be  seen  the 
difference  between  true  and  meretricious  taste  and  art.  That,  however,  has 
little  to  do  with  the  copying  of  them  as  works  of  art,  but  it  has  something, 
for  while  those  subsidiary  portions  of  a  great  national  monument  can  be 
beautifully  reproduced,  the  main  and  central  figure  is  hopelessly  out  in 
the  cold,  so  far  at  least  as  photographic  representation  is  concerned. 

In  dealing  with  those  productions  of  the  sculptor  which  are  not  in  the 
round,  as  it  is  technically  called,  but  in  slight  or  fuller  relief,  from  a 
ground  generally  named  as  bai  and  alto-relievo,  using  the  Italian 
phraseology,  a  considerable  difference  in  treatment  is  necessary.  In 
the  hat-relievo  we  have  but  a  slight,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  finest 
of  such  works  an  extremely  sUght,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  marble  slab 
on  which  the  work  has  been  carved,  so  delicate  in  some  instances,  such 
as  in  a  head  by  Donatello,  to  seem  more  like  a  shaded  drawing  than  the 
labour  of  the  chisel  and  mallet.  To  give  the  true  effect  to  such  pieces  of 
refined  skill  requires  almost  as  great  delicacy  in  the  photographic  copy  as 
exists  in  the  original,  and  it  is  here  that  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
shade  comes  in.  Such  a  work,  if  treated  in  the  studio  as  a  picture  would 
be,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  necessary  to  do,  would  be  simply  destroyed. 
The  only  way  by  which  the  effect  the  artist  wished  to  convey  can  be  had 
is  to  get  the  object  so  placed  that  the  light  shall  come  from  behind  and 
from  the  side ;  if  it  is  anything  like  the  Donatello  head  rather  from 
alightly  above,  so  that  the  image  is  limned  in  shade  as  delicate  aa  the 
work  itself.  This  may  be  taken  to  be  tlie  correct  method  of  treating  all 
works  in  low  relief  where  the  human  form  divine  is  represented,  for  with 
any  other  it  is  impossible  to  catch  the  drawing  of  the  face  or  figure.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  it  a  flood  of  light  is  let  loose  on  the  profile  or  body 
of  such  work  that  it  becomes  almost  invisible'  from  the  want  of  shadow, 
and  further,  in  these  examples  in  slight  relief,  the  shade  should  rather  be 
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accentuated  than  diminished ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  careful  treatment 
of  the  light,  as  suggested  above,  and  shutting  off  all  that  tends  to  destroy 
the  effect  sought  to  be  gained ;  by  so  doing  a  most  careful  and  perfect 
copy  can  be  had  from  such  works  of  art,  and  in  no  other  way. 

With  works  in  high  relief  a  different  kind  of  treatment  must  be  adopted, 
but  one  which  the  character  of  subject  will  govern  to  a  large  extent.  The 
forms  exhibited  in  such  cases  are  more  pronounced  from  their  higher  relief, 
and  the  consequent  resulting  shadows  tell  their  own  tale  in  a  more  marked 
degree.  In  the  studio  the  arrangement  of  the  lighting  becomes  a  very  easy 
task,  the  principal  care  needed  being  that  of  securing  an  absence  of 
spotty  high  lights,  and,  in  exposure,  to  see  that  the  lens,  so  to  speak, 
probes  the  depth  of  the  deepest  shade  and  records  it.  Out  of  the  studio, 
in  the  open  air,  the  getting  of  perfect  reproductions  is  often  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  Two  of  probably  the  finest  pieces  of  such  work 
by  any  EngUsh  artist  I  had  occasion  to  do,  and  they  can  be  taken  to 
illustrate  the  remarks ;  they  are  by  the  late  Alfred  Gatley,  of  Chester,  I 
believe.  The  slab  of  marble  on  which  each  is  carved  is  about  twelve  feet 
by  seven  ;  the  subjects,  "  The  Song  of  Miriam  "  and  "  The  Destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  Host  in  the  Bed  Sea ; "  these  are  situated  on  a  mausoleum 
or  tomb  in  the  open  air,  and  are  about  a  dozen  feet  from  ground  to  lower 
edges,  and  situated  about  due  north  and  south.  To  get  the  proper  effect 
here  with  the  one  looking  south  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the 
negatives  at  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunrise,  and  about  the  same 
time  before  sunset.  At  any  other  time  the  effect  of  the  magnificent 
carving  was  almost  lost ;  we  might  call  that  arranging  the  light  in 
nature's  studio.  On  the  north  side  similar  precautions  were  necessary  ; 
we  shall  say  nothing  of  the  scaffolding,  &c.  Tiiis  is  quoted  only  to  show 
the  care  necessary  in  copying  works  of  art.  W.  H.  Davies. 


JACK  AND  I  IN  NOEWAY. 

VI. — In  the  EoMSDAi  on  to  Vestnaes. 

When  prowling  around  Fladmark  on  the  Sunday  we  came  upon  some 
immense  ant  hills,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  watch  them  hurrying 
along  in  their  never  ceasing  toil.  They  don't  seem  to  have  any  Sunday 
off,  or  if  they  have  it  was  not  the  same  as  our  Sunday,  for  here  they  were 
at  it  as  hard  as  they  could  pelt.  Jack  told  me  a  good  story  about  a  friend 
of  his,  who,  when  touring  once  in  Norway,  by  mistake  sat  down  on  one  of 
those  ant  heaps  to  eat  his  lunch.  He  was  not  long  finding  out  that  he 
was  in  rather  a  hot  place,  for  hundreds  of  these  busybodies  scrambled 
away  up  the  legs  of  his  trousers,  and  he  began  to  feel  so  uncomfortable, 
that  he  naturally  looked  round  for  the  cause,  when  he  observed  the  mis- 
take he  had  made ;  then  jumping  up  he  stamped  along  the  road  to  the 
station  (as  he  was  going  by  rail  to  Bergen),  thinking  that  a  vigorous  walk 
would  free  him  of  the  pests.  He  felt  ratlier  better  as  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  train — two  gentlemen  only  were  in  the  same  compartment  with  him. 
By-and-by  the  legion  of  imps  were  adding  torment,  at  last  it  became  so 
intolerable  that  after  explaining  the  matter  to  the  gentlemen  he  asked 
them  to  allow  him  to  take  off  his  trousers,  to  see  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the 
ants  by  shaking  his  garment  out  of  the  carriage  window.  Permission  was 
readily  granted,  when  down  went  the  window  and  out  went  the  trousers, 
but,  alas  1  when  fluttering  in  the  breeze  they  got  caught  in  the  telegraph 
wires  and  out  of  his  hands  they  were  torn.  Aghast  he  stood  panting 
witliout  his  pants.  Although  the  case  was  serious,  an  audible  smile  from 
his  companions  could  not  be  resisted,  the  situation  was  so  ludicrous.  By 
good  luck  he  had  in  his  traps  an  ulster  which  came  down  close  to  his  heels, 
with  this  cover-all  he  disguised  himself  until  he  got  to  his  hotel. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  playfully  remarked  tliat  if  any  of  his  friends 
recognised  him  in  his  present  condition  they  would  certainly  think  he 
had  been  to  his  micle's,  and  would  never  dream  for  a  moment  of  the  ants. 

They  were  adding  a  new  part  to  the  inn  here  at  Fladmark.  This  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  method  of  building,  which  was  very 
interesting.  The  house  proper  was  all  built  of  wood,  ami  dovetailed 
together  with  not  a  nail  used  in  the  structure  until  they  get  up  as  far  as 
the  eaves,  where  nails  are  used  for  the  overhanging  work  ;  in  some  parts 
where  the  wood  must  be  bound  together  wooden  pegs  are  used.  The 
crevices  in  the  wood  are  all  carefully  packed  in  with  dry  moss.  The 
foundation  of  the  house,  and  for  half  a  story  above  ground,  is  built  of 
stone,  the  upper  part  being  left  open  to  hold  odd  things,  much  the  same 
as  a  cellar  would  be  used  by  us,  only  it  is  arched  and  without  any  doors, 
and  over  this  the  wooden  house  is  erected. 

To  make  the  roof,  the  bark  of  trees  is  first  spread  all  over,  they  then 
cover  this  with  soil,  and  sow  seed  upon  it,  so  that  most  of  the  roofs  one 
sees  here  are  thickly  covered  with  grass.  They  say  that  a  roof  so  made 
keeps  the  house  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  On  many  of  the 
older  houses  we  saw  fir  trees  growing,  some  of  them  aa  high  as  five  and  six 
feet.  They  had  evidently  sprang  from  the  stray  seed  that  had  been  blown 
on  to  the  roofs  and  left  to  vegetate  there. 

We  photographed  many  of  these  houses  as  types  of  the  Norwegian 
homes,  a  variety  of  which  we  found  ready  to  be  taken  all  along  the 
valley. 
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StooM  tk»t  th«  tempMt  bad  torn  tn»  lb*  Uoa  o(  the  monntaina  o 
rock  %nd  pneipiUtoil  into  the  ni»  a  loog  tiae  a^o  li«  teattared  oter  the 
flat  in  thooMndi,  They  are  et  aodt  oimanaioni  that  in  the  distance 
n^anjr  of  thtin  ooold  be  miitahwi  for  good-sixed  hooaea.  The  road  in 
man;  plaee*  twine*  out  and  in  brtw  thaae  booldera  that  atand  twenty 
cr  ttuity  (eet  high,  wearing  VMB  aapa  ol  moia  and  graaa,  with  here  and 
than  a  fir  tne  atanding  op  bj  ^nj  of  faathar.  We  got  aome  pictoreaqoe 
pholivapba  o(  theaa  loeu,  wift  •  figare  or  two  grooped  at  the  baae 
ahowiag  the  height  by  eompariaoo.  Th*  Goremment  hare  atiliied  m»aj 
ol  theaa  rocki  to  aome  pvpoaa  hj  oaing  them  aa  telegraph  wire  aopporta, 
ao  that  tor  milea  the  wiraa  are  flsed  bom  one  stone  to  another,  thua  dia- 
panaing  with  lie  naeol  poata. 

The  roadi  a.  thii  valley  are'well  kept  and  fairly  flat.  When  oooe  the 
aothotitica  eat  a  road  and  pot  it  into  perfaet  order,  it  ia  then  by  law  left 
lor  the  fannan  in  the  nei^bonihood  to  keep  it  in  order  and  repair.  All 
along  the  way  it  to  be  toond  woodH  poata  aboat  the  betKbt  of  ordinary 
mnaatooaa.  on  vhich  ia  marked  iha  faraer't  initials,  and  the  part  of  the 
road  that  has  been  set  aside  tor  hia  ^aeial  ears. 

Waterfalls  in  the  Dal  an  to  be  aMn  tTary  tew  hondred  yards,  and 
lor  miiaa  an  end,  raahiac  tRNB  tfa*  lop  ol  almoat  perpendicular 
I  three,  toor,  and  fiva  tKooaand  laal  high.  Theaa  talla  ara  fed 
tcoaa  tba  mow  Itot  liea  thjtkly  baddad  ea  the  lop.  80  thin  in  Toloma 
•■•  aMoy  of  tk«a  aliauM  ol  wfttw  that  they  gel  blown  away  into 
pnaaalie  tpcay  daring  deaHBl,  and  loog  Wfbra  Ihey  reach  the  bottom. 
The  parpetoal  awish  of  tbaaa  talla  ia  beard  for  milee  and  milae  aa  w« 
diiva  along. 

Up  till  aev  the  waalh*  had  ba«  bmirtWhl.  bat  00  ow  kat  day  in  this, 
the  meal  laaaalia  of  spola,  tlM  ntai  aama  *■*'■•  dowa,  and  heavy  mi*u 
•ftag  tm  mtim  Vb»  piamaia  o(  •  Mrong  wind, 
««ya*Mlik  Waaa^htaoaieofthaM  MMaaa 
Hm  ihMad  ■loag.bat  lh«  «Mtt«  «••  m4  pmfitioaa  te  aqytluag  like 
wed-Hghtad  pialnraa. 

Tba  wwihav  got  to  be  too  bad  lor  aajthiag.  to  w«  packed  np  and  made 

'  '     te  Maaa  thioi^  a  Hrii«  metm  Hut  lasted  aU  the  mnj,  bat 

la  oat  watttptooAi  aad  nai  it  aavtr  naehad  rnrthar  than  oar 

tahtt.wlilt  thannai^WaBulUhaaltatitili  Bwtaeihilarating 


the  aoa  and  all  waa 
With  the  auapdcB  of  thla  aaa  day's  wind  and  rain  wt  had 
ftaa  waalhtf  dariag  the  riiaaiailei  of  oar  stay  in  Norway. 
'  the  laadlotri  tt  Um  BaUavoa  10  laka  a  aaatm  ol  hia 
oa  oar  ntara  -,  thia  w«  dU  ataig  with  oaa  or  two  oihtr 
«<  Ibt  flaeta  Itaai  Kaaa  la  T«lM«a  <•  ear  way  10  UhoU. 
Tba  4ltlaaai  bjr  waltr  tots  ItaH  la  TMtHat  ia  tOMM  twaha  or  I 

ti  wa  laaabad  Iha  hMtt »  ataa  a^tioek  la  the  eviag.   Oarpro- 

aaa  In  mmb  the  hOla  lo  SMMil  that  aight,  a  distaoea  of  twenty 

aiilaa.    Oa  leaviag  Iha  beat  wa  had  a  Ian  minntea'  walk  np  hill 

tIalicalMHa.    Wa£aa4Mi    '  


lo&att 


thaa  an*  oliha  iaaa  wo  had  «••  fWltd  (aat 
It  l«od  lika  a  good-aiaai  tea  Mk  la  dM  ft 


ilol* 
Wa 
ditaatot 


plaeaia  u>pearmnce 
,  the  lagnlar  hotel). 
of  a  aiaara.  with  aootany 
the  oae  iataadad  lor  loorisu. 
all  fooad  iaatarigatfag.  aad  ae«  a  Urii^  aool  oaata  oat  to 
it  Bwre  msy  fcr  at,  aad  th«y  mart  hava  seen  na  bom  the 
ywt,    Wa  haiamared  at  door  afltr  doer  till  wa  got  aa  aaawar,  aad 
aa  tooad  Iha  apartataal  thai  aaa  aat  aiUa  aa  the  aobUe  roook    On 
naaatwoyoMg  ladiaa  im»  dhUmm  Ibvt  (aafaaadthU  a  oaaal 
).  Ihay  ao  aaoaar  aaw  oa  Ibaa  tbm  wariad  mm  Iha  room  wiihoat 
mjiat  a  watd.    Wa  aaa*  lallMr  m$mmti  at  iWa.  lor  aa  aata  aaoally 
~  by  tha  iMala  aetlioa  tt  «M  hoatiliiill  at  tba  tlalioM.aad  la 
tM  Ihaj  had  a  Bnk  ta^ib  lo  Miolh  the  way  tor  aa.    In  this 
I  the  yaaag  ladka  ware  |ii»alai<j  Tafllali  liiiillin  ia  diam.  arrange- 
It  a<  hair,  aad  gHHnl  OMtaiaMt^  aad  w«  thoogbt  it  airaaga  Ibai  tai 
■oal  eifiliind  baaaa  ««  Iha  alam  that  we  had  risiied  wa  ahoald  ha 
wilb  Iba  laaal  aiffHtjr. 


<lbahii|iaaolalal>faad  Iba  Miii«  oat  of  horaaa 
I  a  iotiaeM  thai  Iba  Imeta  aoald  lalbar  ba  wiihoat. 


for  they  are  boaad  to  ran  al  ftsad  falaa  aa  arraaoad  by  Oovemaaal.  aad 
them  ratea  aia  vary  low  far  Ihe  liilaatat  to  b«  uaWled.  The  aatbarilita, 
buaaiw.  Iti«a  da#dtd  whata  Iba  mitkm  thaU  be  titaalad  beat  te  Iha 
■■iwltaiit  «t  ■amlltra,  aad  Iba  bibabilaala  of  the  diattial  matt  ran^ 

/iKt.  aMtb  SMaa  a  iaad  ataliaa.  aail  hata  a  atrlaia  aaaSareT horam. 
Whiayaaaama  la  aatb  a  aalinatbiy  am  at  earn  pradamlbdr  day-book; 
ty  fiwaaw  to  It  yoa  will  aw  how  maay  horse*  ar*  oot.  It  all  are  away 
yaa  will  hata  to  await  Iba  ralaia  of  oae;  bat  there  ara  nsaally  horam  at 
Iba  alaliaa,  aad  yea  frt  aappliad  at  aaaa.  Yoa  thsaaniaryoar  namaaad 
dirtkaaiiaaialbabaokailb  aaahar  a<  bonta.  Aa,.  lor  Iba  iaienaallii 

Aa  aaoaa  attai  ttfti  to  ba  abla  to  ayeak  Bi«liBb  al  lbiaylaaa,«a 
anaaaad  by  tivia.  aa  maab  aa  aaytbiag  alee,  to  art  a  vmy  aemloalabia 
maal  ia  Iha  ohmw  al  a  meat  laa  badtia  ttoiting  Tlien.  in  iha  oiidrt  of  a 
mart  aaialolMgiblo  aatim  of  ordam  aad  diiaetiona  to  the  boy,  who  did  not 
team  to  aadtntoad  a  tiagla  aoad.  aal  aaam  the  two  yooag  ladim  who 
had  dbappeatod  aa  taddtaty  oa  oar  mhaaii.  aad  ia  Iba  aiort  flaaat 
I  that  tba  toad  wt  ama  gtiag  waa  very  raagh.  aad  that  wo 
lay  liii  Iba  Mnralag.  aa  k  aaahi  tmka  the  greater  part  of  the 


Jack  explained  that  we  had  to  calch  np  a  boat  at  S6hoU  on  the 
morrow,  and,  thanking  them  for  their  courtesy,  said  we  were  forced  to  go 
to-night. 

But  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  our  young  friends  had  only  come 
forward  a  little  sooner,  and  had  not  been  so  tardy  with  their  English,  it 
would  have  been  eaaier  for  ns,  and  it  would  not  have  done  them  much 
harm.  Mabk  Oote. 


COMBINATION  riJINTlNG. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  questions  sent  to  us  by  our  correspondents 
asking  for  tome  method  of  making  a  combination  print  from  two  or 
more  negativaa.  Aa  the  matter  is  of  some  importance,  and  as  the 
moat  plcaring  artiatio  effects  can  oftentimes  be  produced  by  such 
oombinatioB  printiag,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  briefly 
the  methixls  fulk>w«i  and  the  inistakea  that  are  to  be  avoided.  This 
class  of  printing  is  alike  mteful  to  both  profeasional  and  amateur  pho- 
tographers. A  landscape  may  be  taken  in  which  mme  part  of  the 
picture  is  not  agiveable  or  will  not  print  correctly  from  lack  of  ability 
tn  focus  or  otMrwise.  A  fine  view  of  a  river,  with  hills  beyond, 
might  be  mamd  from  the  fact  that  in  obtaining  a  good  focus  of  the 
dirtaaca  the  forpgroaad  ia  indistinct,  and  the  printing  of  it  produces 
nothing  but  a  hlonad  appearance.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  two 
DegatiTee  are  taken,  one  of  the  distance  and  another  of  the  foreground, 
they  can  be  combined  in  printing,  and  a  harmonious  picture  will  be 
obtained.  Again,  a  pretty  landscape  may  be  utilised  as  a  background 
for  a  fignQB  portrait  or  for  a  gr<.iup,  and  aome  of  the  most  artistic  and 
attractive  pieturea  we  have  aeen  have  been  made  by  just  such  com- 
binationa. 

The  beautiful  affaeta  of  printing  into  landscape  clouds  from  nega- 
tives apeeiallr  taken  for  the  purpnae  moat  have  been  noted  by  every 
one  inti'faalad  ia  iJm  artialic  aide  of  photography.  Indeed,  a  landscape 
picture  without  cloud  effects  is  lacking  in  just  that  feature  that  makes 
Mich  views  most  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  these  effects  cannot  often 
be  obtoinad  at  tlie  oaaM  time  that  a  good  negative  of  the  landscape  is 
tecaiad.  In  aaeh  eana  doable  or  combination  printing  is  one  of  the 
mort  deaiiabia  roaoareta  of  the  photographer.  By  using  a  yellow 
glam  aenen  in  fraot  of  tha  lenses  the  anpenor  actinic  effect  of  the  sky 
can  be  modified,  aad  dooda  that  would  give  over  exposure  under 
ordinary  circa  aiatanwa  can  often  be  obtained  on  landscape  ne^tivee, 
but,  a*  a  veneral  rala,  landscape  negativea  taken  without  special  pre- 
cautiona  gtva  parfaetly  while  akiea  in  the  printing.  Furthermore,  it 
often  happaas  that  wban  the  clouds  are  particularly  beautiful,  the 
light  effecta  of  tha  laat  of  the  landscape  are  unattmctive  and  common- 
placa.  It  is,  theaif Ota,  almoat  always  beat  to  print  clouds  into  a  land- 
scape from  apaaally  fia^aied  negative*.  But  one  very  important 
circumataaea  mart  M  anwtidaiad  in  all  caaaa  of  combination  printing : 
the  lighting  of  the  objeeto  in  both  negativea  mart  be  from  the  tame 
difvction.  If  thia  io  not  carefully  ooatiderad  the  mort  inharmonious 
aad  startling  eflteto  wiD  be  produced  in  the  prints  from  the  combined 
aaoatiTaa. 

The  nwlbod  of  mtUag  theaa  combination  prinU  varies  a  little  ac- 
cording to  tba  raTticlar  nomtanation  to  be  made.  When  clouds  are 
to  be  nrintad  into  a  iaadaoapa,  the  negative  of  which  is  cloudless,  the 
flrrt  thii^  lo  ooatidar  is  thr  dir>^tion  of  the  light  in  each  negative  in 
the  combination.  A  print  of  the  landacape  ia  now  made  upon  albumen 
paper,  and  thaa  eataf  ally  cut  at  the  akyline  of  the  print.  That  portion 
of  the  print  which  cover*  the  landscape  section  of  the  negative  is  now 
fixed  to  the  dood  acaative,  the  albumen  aide  to  the  tilm,  and  when 
exactly  in  potWoa  ia  Uatoned  with  mucilage  in  two  places  at  the  lower 
coraer*.  Tba  pntiaa  of  the  cloud  negative  left  uncovered  should  be 
•aited  to  tba  caaiaelai  of  the  lamlMspe,  and  also  arranged  to  produce 
aa  artistic  effect.  In  catting  thv  Undxcape  print  to  form  the  mask, 
care  tlioaU  be  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  sky  portion.  If  a  little  of  the 
|f'?'l«»«f  part  ia  cut  awav,  when  used  aa  a  mask,  it  will  allow  the 
dood  negative  to  ovarkp  t1io  lamlscape  portion  in  the  printing,  and 
this  is  not  easily  nolicad,  but  if  the  landscape  section  overlaps  the  sky- 
line the  defect  is  raadily  nolio-able.  Having  arranged  the  cloud 
negative  with  iU  mask,  make  a  print,  in  the  ordinary  w  ay,  from  the 
loniitfaiw  negative,  which  gives  a  whit«  sky  in  printing.  When  the 
Bteamary  dataila  ate  oat  in  the  landscape,  remove  the  print  from  the 
amative  and  place  it  under  the  cloud  negative,  very  carefully  adjust- 
ing the  skvbne  to  overlap  (just  a  tritle)  the  landscape.  In  printing, 
ihade  thelioriioa  a  little  in  order  to  produce  a  lighter  impression  at 
that  point  in  the  print,  for  it  will  be  notwl  that  this  portion  of  the 
akv  usually  appear*  slightly  l>-sa  dark  than  the  rest. 

Yh"  principle  aboTa  deMrilied  (masking  out)  can  also  be  applied  to 
the  arranging  of  a  figure,  or  even  a  group  of  flgurea,  in  a  Isndscspe. 
Taking  the  case  of  a  *in|^  figare,  a  print  is  maJe  from  the  negative 
eonUiniag  it,  and  tba  figurau carefully  cut  out  with  a  sharp  penknife, 
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in  such  a  way  that  both  the  figure  and  the  surroundinjf  part  of  the 
print  are  carefully  preserved  and  will  fit  each  other.  In  this  way 
two  roaaka  are  obtaini>d— the  figure,  to  use  with  the  landscape  into 
which  it  18  to  be  printed;  and  the  surroundings,  to  be  used  to  cut  out 
•II  but  the  figure  in  the  negative  from  which  it  is  printed.  The  figure 
(with  iu  maaked  surroundinp)  is  printed  first,  and  then  the  landsoipe 
negative  (with  it^  figure  mask)  is  adjusted  to  make  the  composition. 
Great  care  is  necessary  to  make  the  masks  register  neatly,  and  if 
there  are  any  defects  in  this  regard  they  can  usually  be  remedied  by 
retouching  the  prints  with  India  ink.  By  a  series  of  steps  similar  to 
the  ones  we  have  indicated,  three,  four,  or  even  six  negatives  can  be 
used  to  make  combination  prints.  But,  to  quote  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
in  SHifr  Printinff, "  A  photograph  produced  by  combination  printing 
must  be  deeply  studied  in  every  particular,  so  that  no  departure  from 
the  truth  of  nature  shall  be  discovered  by  the  closest  scrutiny." 
— Anthony  t  Bulletin. 


ON  ALLOTKOPIC  FOEMS  OF  SILYEK. 
II. 
In  the  fimt  part  of  this  paper  were  described  certain  forms  of  silver ; 
among  them  a  lUac-blue  substance,  very  soluble  in  water,  with  a  deep  red 
colour.  After  undergoing  purification  it  was  shown  to  be  nearly  pure 
silver.  During  the  purification  by  washing  it  seemed  to  change  some- 
what, and  consequently  some  uncertainty  existed  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  purified  substance  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  first  product ;  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  extreme  solubility  of  the  product  in  its  first 
condition  might  be  due  to  a  combination  in  some  way  with  citric  acid, 
the  acid  separating  during  the  washing.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
get  a  decisive  indication,  and  two  aeries  o(  analysis,  one  a  long  one,  to 
determine  the  ratio  between  the  silver  and  the  citric  acid  present,  without 
obtaining  a  wholly  satisfactory  result,  inasmuch  as  even  these  determin- 
ations of  mere  ratio  involved  a  certain  degree  of  previous  purification 
which  might  have  caused  a  separation. 

This  question  has  since  been  settled  in  an  extremely  simple  way,  and 
the  fact  established  that  the  soluble  blue  substance  contains  not  a  trace 
of  combined  citric  acid. 

The  precipitated  lilac-blue  substance  (obtained  by  reducing  silver 
citrate  by  ferrous  citrate)  was  thrown  on  a  filter  and  cleared  of  mother 
water  as  far  as  possible  with  a  filter  pump.  Pure  water  was  then  poured 
on  in  successive  portions  until  more  than  half  the  substance  was  dis- 
solved. The  residue,  evidently  quite  unchanged,  was  of  course  tolerably 
free  from  mother  water.  It  was  found  that  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness 
over  a  water  bath,  most  of  the  silver  sepsirated  out  as  bright,  white, 
normal  silver ;  by  adding  water  and  evaporating  a  second  time,  the 
separation  was  complete,  and  water  added  dissolved  no  silver.  The  solu- 
tion thiu  obtained  was  neutral.  It  must  have  been  acid  had  any  citric 
acid  been  combined  originally  with  the  silver.  This  experiment,  repeated 
with  every  precaution,  seems  conclusive.  The  ferrous  solution  used  for 
reducing  the  silver  citrate  had  been  brought  to  exact  neutrality  with 
sodium  hydroxide.  After  the  reduction  had  been  effected,  the  mother 
water  over  the  lilac-blue  precipitate  was  neutral  or  faintly  acid. 

A  corrobating  indication  is  the  following : — The  portions  of  the  lilac- 
blue  substance  which  were  dissolved  on  the  filter  (see  above)  were  received 
into  a  dilute  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  which  throws  down  in- 
soluble allotropio  silver  of  the  form  I  have  called  B  (see  previous  paper). 
This  form  has  already  been  shown  to  be  nearly  pure  silver.  The 
magnesia  solution,  neutral  before  use,  was  also  neutral  after  it  had 
effected  the  precipitation,  indicating  that  no  citric  acid  had  been  set  free 
in  the  precipitation  of  the  silver. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  the  lilac-blue  substance  contains  no 
combined  citric  acid.  Had  the  solubility  of  the  silver  been  due  to  com- 
bination with  either  acid  or  alkali,  the  liquid  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  digestion  at  or  below  100°  C.  must  have  been  acid  or  alkaline ;  it 
could  not  have  been  neutral. 

We  have,  therefore,  this  alternative.  In  the  lilac-blue  substance  we 
have  cither  pure  silver  in  a  soluble  form,  or  else  a  compound  of  silver 
with  a  perfectly  neutral  substance  generated  from  citric  acid  in  the  re- 
action which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  lilac-blue  substance.  If  this 
last  should  prove  the  true  explanation,  then  we  have  to  do  with  a  com- 
bination of  silver  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  any  silver  compounds 
hitherto  known.  A  neutral  substance  generated  from  citric  acid  must 
have  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  silver.  This  possibility 
recalls  the  recent  observations  of  Ballo,  who,  by  acting  with  a  ferrous 
salt  on  tartaric  acid,  obtained  a  neutral  colloid  substance  having  the 
constitution  of  arabin,  C,  H,g  0,. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  silver  precipitate  is  obtained  saturated  with 
strong  solutions  of  ferric  and  ferrous  citrate,  sodium  citrate,  sulphate,  *c. 
These  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  with  pure  water,  in  which  the 
substance  itself  is  very  soluble,  but  must  be  got  rid  of  by  washing  with 
saline  solutions,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  substance  itself  slowly 
but  continually  changes.  Next,  the  saline  solution  used  for  washing 
must  be  removed  by  alcohol.    Daring  this  treatment  the  substance,  at 


first  very  soluble,  gradually  loses  its  solubility,  and  when  ready  for 
analysis  has  become  wholly  insoluble.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say 
whether  it  may  not  have  undergone  other  change  :  this  is  a  matter  as  to 
which  I  hoi^e  to  speak  more  positively  later.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  these  allotropic  forms  of  silver  acquire  and  lose  solubility  from 
very  slight  causes,  as  an  instance  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  ease 
with  which  the  insoluble  form  B  recovers  its  solubility  under  the 
influence  of  sodium  sulphate  and  borate  and  other  salts,  as  described  in 
the  previous  parts  of  this  paper. 

The  two  insoluble  forms  of  allotropic  silver  which  I  have  described  as 
B  and  C  (B,  bluish  green ;  C,  rich  golden  colour)  show  the  following 
curious  reaction.  A  film  of  B  spread  on  glass  and  heated  in  a  water 
stove  to  100"  C.  for  a  few  minutes  becomes  superficially  bright  yellow ; 
a  similar  film  of  the  gold-coloured  substance  C,  treated  in  the  same  way, 
acquires  a  blue  bloom.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  surface  only  that  changes. 
Sensitiveness  to  Light. — All  these  forms  of  silver  are  acted  upon  by 
light.  A  and  B  acquire  a  brownish  tinge  by  some  hoars'  exposure  to 
sunlight.  With  C  the  case  is  quite  different,  the  colour  changes  from 
that  of  red  gold  to  that  of  pure  yellow  goM.  The  experiment  is  an 
interesting  one,  the  exposed  portion  retains  its  full  metallic  brilliancy, 
giving  an  additional  proof  that  the  colour  depends  upon  molecular 
arrangement,  and  this  with  the  allotropic  forms  of  silver  is  subject  to 
change  from  almost  any  influence. 

Stability. — These  substances  vary  greatly  in  stability  under  influences 
difficult  to  appreciate.  I  have  two  specimens  of  the  gold-yellow  substance 
C,  both  made  in  December,  1886,  with  the  same  proportions  under  the 
same  conditions.  One  has  passed  to  dazzling  white,  normal  silver, 
without  falling  to  powder  or  undergoing  disaggregation  of  any  sort,  the 
fragments  have  retained  their  shape  simply  changing  to  a  pure  frosted 
white,  remaining  apparently  as  solid  as  before  ;  the  other  is  unchanged, 
and  still  shows  its  deep  yellow  colour  and  golden  lustre.  Another 
specimen  made  within  a  lew  months  and  supposed  to  be  permanent  has 
changed  to  brown.  Complete  exclusion  of  air  and  light  is  certainly 
favourable  to  permanence. 

Physical  Condition. — The  brittleness  of  the  substances  B  and  C,  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  reduced  to  the  finest  powder,  makes  a 
striking  point  of  difference  between  allotropic  and  normal  silver.  It  is 
probable  that  normal  silver,  precipitated  in  fine  powder  and  set  aside 
moist  to  dry  gradually,  may  cohere  into  brittle  lumps,  but  these  would 
be  mere  aggregations  of  discontinuous  material.  With  allotropic  silver 
the  case  is  very  different,  the  particles  dry  in  optical  contact  with  each 
other,  the  surfaces  are  brilliant,  and  the  material  evidently  continuous. 
That  this  should  be  brittle  indicates  a  totally  different  state  of  molecular 
constitution  from  that  of  normal  silver. 

Specific  Gravities.— The  allotropic  forms  of  silver  show  a  lower  specific 
gravity  than  that  of  normal  silver. 

In  determining  the  specific  gravities  it  was  found  essential  to  keep  the 
specific  gravity  bottle,  after  placing  the  material  in  it,  for  some  hours 
under  the  bell  of  an  air  pump.  Films  of  air  attach  themselves  obstinately 
to  the  surfaces  and  escape  but  slowly  even  in  vacuo. 

Taken  with  this  precaution,  the  blue  substance  B  gave  specific  gravity 
9-58,  and  the  yellow  substance  C,  sp.  gr.  8ol.  The  specific  gravity  of 
normal  silver  after  melting  was  found  by  G.  Bose  to  he  lO'S.  That  of 
finely-divided  silver  obtained  by  precipitation  is  stated  to  be  10"62.* 

I  believe  these  determinations  to  be  exact  for  the  specimens  employed. 
But  the  condition  of  aggregation  may  not  improbably  vary  somewhat  in 
different  specimens.  It  seems,  however,  clear  that  these  forms  of  silver 
have  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  normal,  and  this  is  what  would  be 
expected.  M.  Cabey  Lea. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  May,  1889. 
— American  Journal  of  Science  for  July. 


THBOUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
Chapter  VH. — Akita,  Japanese  Bells,  A  Private  House. 
Sevekal  days  of  travelling  brought  us  to  a  town  called  Akita,  where  we 
stayed  several  days.  Akita  is  a  lair  sample  of  a  considerable  Japanese 
town,  but  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  to  say  of  it  that  would  be  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  readers.  For  one  thing  the  thermometer  still  kept 
going  up  to  95°  in  the  shade  every  day,  and  what  energy  was  left  me  was 
all  taken  up  in  attending  to  business.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  95° 
temperature  of  Akita  with  dryness  was  not  nearly  so  oppressive  as  85° 
in  Tokio  with  the  dampness  that  I  wrote  of  at  the  beginning  of  these 
papers. 

There  is  a  very  fine  old  castle  at  Akita,  which  I  might  have  photo- 
graphed had  the  weather  been  cooler,  or  had  we  been  less  busy,  but  I  am 
glad  I  did  not,  for  the  castle  we  afterwards  saw  at  Shirakawa  was  quite 
as  fine,  and  much  more  photographable — of  it  more  hereafter. 

I  made  two  exposures  towards  the  evening  from  the  root  of  the  hotel 
we  stayed  at.  'Ihe  bell  tower  will  form  an  excuse  for  a  few  words  on 
Japanese  bells.  There  is  at  least  one  of  these  in  every  town  of  consider- 
able size ;  there  are  many  of  them  in  very  large  towns.  They  are 
often  elaborately  ornamented  with  figures,  &c.,  but  the  great  beauty  of 
them  is  in  the  sound  they  give.  There  is  nothing  of  the  metalUo  clash 
•  Watts'  Diet.,  original  edition,  V.  p.  227. 
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about  it. 
of  th* 


At  •  little  diitanee  it 
t  parity  and 


as  a  elear,  booming  mnaieal  note 
The  tone  is  attribated  by  many 
to  tfaa  laet  that  tba  balls  baing  raligiooa  institutiona,  the  people  mixed 
■old  and  nlvar  with  the  baaar  natab  when  thay  ware  eaat  I  do  not 
doabt  the  existanee  of  a  aaall  |»oyuithm  of  gold  and  ailver  in  the  oom- 
poaition  of  the  bells  ;  bat  I  woald  need  tome  proof  to  make  me  beliere 
that  the  minate  percentage  likely  to  be  present  has  any  material  effect  on 
the  sound  giren  oat.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  shape  of  the  bells, 
m.rtA  the  tact  that  they  are  struck  with  wood,  not  metal — the  wood  ooo- 
•istiiig  of  a  baulk  of  timber  anapaBdad  after  the  manner  of  a  battering 
fam  haa  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  When  a  bell  ia  stroek  with  a 
mitalln  elapper,  a  deal  of  noiaa,  pcodaead  by  the  eootact  of  the  metals,  is 
sua  to  aooompaay  the  traa  mnaieal  note  of  the  bell. 

We  left  Akiu  osia  moraing  ywj  early,  having  a  long  day's  drive  before 
oa.  1^  road  tba  first  day  waa  not  partiealarly  interesting,  bat  the 
aaaood  it  was  vety  beantifn].  We  had  again  a  long  distance  to  get  over 
and  the  ■nr"~c  of  any  aipoanraa  was  oat  of  the  qaestion.  Seeing  how 
badfy  mn  platna  had  tamed  oat  I  am  not  sorry,  bot  I  have  a  note  in  my 
note  hook,  ob  tba  iimtmlinii  eoataiaad  in  which  I  intend  to  act  next 
snmmer,  if  mreomstaneea  permit.    Hs>a  it  is. 

"  We  travelled  almoat  tba  whole  d«y  through  almoat  the  moat 
kmely  valley  that  I  have  em  ssao.  Tba  road  U  1^  tba  aids  of  a  deep 
gorge  with  a  river  flowing  along  its  bottom.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it 
woald  be  well  worth  white  to  tfmti  a  week  between  Tokoto  and 
kOdaaaawa  with  a  large  eamsn ;  and  Nagasaki-aan  mentions  the  road 
batwaan  tba  lotmar  of  tbair  two  ftaaaa,  and  TamagaU  aa  still  mote 
woDdsrfal.  smetaOy  at  MoMmi" 

At  tha  SM  of  oar  aaoood  d^'s  joamev  from  Sendai  we  arrived  at  a 
large  villags.  or  small  town,  whieb  was  lbs  birthpUoe  of  mv  travelling 
eompsoiaa.  Or.  Ooto.  Here  wa  stooped  aa  goesU  at  the  boose  of  a 
bisod  of  his,  and  as  it  ia  tba  bat  and  only  time  that  I  have  stayed  in  a 
Japan  MS  pcivata  booaa.  I  giva  » itmt  daacription  of  it. 

Nokota-saB,  oar  boat,  ia  a  I 


,  or,  aa  we  woald  say,  a  shopkeeper. 
The  shop  faced  tba  strasi.  Tham  waa  a  paasage  at  the  groond  level, 
between  tba  two  raiasd  plattema  tanning  the  floor  of  tba  shop.  TUa 
paMaga  lad  to  the  privals  part  of  tba  boose  at  the  back.  In  toe  large 
room  the  whole  family  (three  MWSwHnns  apparently)  Uvad.  Tba  room 
waa  T«"-  of  being  paititiasMa  off  tgr  screens,  so  as  to  form  a  nambar  of 
BnaO  toctm, m aaahMfaalad  horn aaeh  other  aa  Japan sas  rooma aver 
are.  Than  waa  a  larga  aqoaia  bela  in  tba  floor  with  a  fits  boning  in  it, 
ovor  whieb  all  the  eooking  waa  dona.  In  the  ■'  gnaaU  nam  "  wa  woie 
tedgsd.  Bxaept  foe  the  posU  sopportina  the  roof,  it  was  in  tha  dajtima 
qaita  open  to  tas  living  rooms  on  ooa  side,  and  to  tha  ooartyard  on  tha 
other.  Wa  wars  toldUiat  when  the  Mikado  had  paased  throoigh  the  town 
be  hnd  lodged  in  tba  sanM  maa,llM  bonaa  baing  tba  largast.  and  the 
ownarotittbaiiahastnaniallwvflktiu  Oartrin^r  tfah  room  wonld,  in 
its  psHset  rimplkfty  of  bsnalj,  tew  pot  to  sbaaa  tba  drawing  room  of 
any  shopkaapar  or  even  mafsbaat  Briaiea  at  home. 

Tba  graatfatbar  of  tba  hoaaihold  waa  brooght  in  and  introdaeed.  He 
«■•  Msitivaly  over-powasing  faoai  bia  cxtrsma  dviUty  and  from  tha 
aambar  of  tiasa  Ibat  ha  aalotad.  Bis  aldaat  soo.  tba  head  of  tba  boosa. 
■h*  anaMwl  to  make  bia  laapaets.  Ha  alao  waa  vary  eivil.  althoogb  no* 
to  iha  «ilMmaaii«  aitaat  that  tba  eU  gMtlaman  waa.    Hia  sldast 

JM^M  liiliil  ■  inllrifrt    1  T '— -  ] 8ba  spent 

>i  shf  ■wifci.  ba  Mixm,  at  a  aaboot  fai  ToUo,  wbara  aba  atadied 
■MfUh,  MOiVit  elbar  tUML  8ba  was  too  shv,  bovaw,  to  speak  it 
■aAm*    a  moot  uuusmI  ftiin  with  Japnnssa  gtrU 

At  aidbt  oar  room  waa  oloaad  fai  on  tba  two  open  aidss  by  a  aariaa  of 
dUbig  floota  or  panatai  W.  K.  Braros. 

♦ 

foreign  flotcs  anti  flctoB. 

Ban  Pin.  Baltdt  wtitea  from  Poladam.  in  repiv  to  namerons  inqolriea 
«c  lonnola  lor  parmaasat  ssnwefralwf  bydroqamooe,  to  raeommand  tba 

laMOsKB.  of  water,  waiaad  fai  a  flask  solBciently  laiga  to  aBcm  of 
•oafniMt  ahaUag.  am  diaaetvad— 

900  gmmmaa,  shsmiaallj  para,  sodiam  salpbita,  or  bsttar, 
100  tiimniii  of  Kablbanm'a  tmbf^vfu  sodiam  salpfaita. 

I  sefartiOB  «<  tba  soipliita,  M  mamas  of  hydroqaiooBa  are 

dSasolved  br  sbaUng. 

In  a  ascond  flask  aia  diaaelvad  I 

ia  MOcBk  of  diitiUad  wa 

Wbaa  belk  iitaliaaa  have  bsacms  perfectly  elear,  tht^  are  mixed  to- 

1  iato  flaska  wllb  patent  stoppers,  which  are  so  eon- 

I  at  to  pmaat  aay  air  ataadiag  above  the  flaid.     The  devaloper 

J  tboa  boltted  wfll  kMt  for  aaypadad  of  time ;  bat  the  botttea  when 

I  opaaad  maat  ba  oaad  np  fan  a  week  cr  a  fortnight.     For  actoal  nse 

■as  flavdiopss  onst  ba  dDotad  with  Svo  limsa  iu  volome  of  watar ;  three 

to  aix  platas  may  ba  "  brooght  oot"  aaasscatiTely  in  one  bath  of  the 


laoo 


of  pore  carbonate  of  potash 


that  it  has  been  determined  to  hold,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  an 
Exhibition  of  all  the  prints  and  drawings  that  have  been  finished  in  the 
Institution.  The  Exhibition  will  comprise  portraits,  landscapes,  repro- 
doctions,  coloured  prints,  orthochromatic-photography  printing,  photo- 
lithography, &c.,  together  with  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  drawing  and  re- 
toaching. 

M.  Bociu.^0  statea,  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie,  that  the  method 

he  employs  for  developing  instantaneoas  plates  is  as  follows : — 

Carbonate  of  soda ^ 250  parts. 

Sulphite  of  soda 60     „ 

Water  1000      „ 

Dissolve  hot,  and  then  add  after  filtering — 

Hydroqoinone    10  parts. 

If  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  too  short,  one  adds  to  the  ordinary 

developer  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  a  developer  composed  as  follows : — 

Carbonate  of  potash  (pure) 500  parts. 

Sulphite  of  soda 60     „ 

Water  1000      „ 

Hydroqainona    10     ,, 

If  the  expoeaie  be  very  mooh  too  short,  this  latter  developer  is  employed 
alone.  The  image  appears  almoat  instantaneously.  With  large  doses  of 
the  carbnnatee  tfan  dam*  ^  sensibility  attainable  hardly  appears  to  have 
any  limita. 

Ctma  HDa.T  recommends  the  addition  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
(potassium  ferrocyanide)  to  the  hydroqoinone  developer  as  a  means  of 
gaining  "  depth  "  in  the  negative.  He  advises  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  prussiate  solution  (80  parts  to  100  of  water)  to  the  developiiig 
solution.  This  acta  in  a  sioular  way  to  bromide  of  potassium,  but  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  does  not  exercise  the  restraining  action  of  that 
eompound.  

Db.  Eosb,  wIio  has  basa  raeeatly  studying  zircon,  recommends  this  sub- 
stanoe  strangly  for  smplciyment  in  photo-micrography.  The  zircon  is 
secured  in  plstinnm  discs,  and  is  said  to  improve  by  nse.  If  any 
fragments  of  zircon  are  broken  off,  they  are  pulverised  in  a  mortar  and 
into  their  platinum  frame. 


Da.  Boaa  has  alao  bean  experimenting  with  Brenzcatechine,  and  gives 
the  following  raeaipt  aa  produclive  of  good  results: — 

A. 

Brenzeateebine  1  part. 

Sodiam  snlpUta 4  parts. 

Water 40    „ 

B. 

Fotaab 4  parts. 

Water  40     „ 

One  volume  of  A  is  miiad  with  two  volames  of  B.  This  developer  acts 
moeh  mote  r^tidly  tbaa  any  similarly  eompoaad  bvdroqoinone  developer, 
pcodneea  aa  mueb  or  ntbsr  mora  ssnsibili^,  and  ttia  negatives  attain  the 
raqoirad  dsgrea  of  atraagtb  qnieker. 


AccoaDDia  to  Dr.  Carl  Arnold,  although  pyrocatechine  is  actually  many 
times  dearer  than  hydroqoinone,  it  can  nevertheless  be  employed  without 
iiMiiiasing  the  eoat  of  developing,  as  its  action  is  about  fifteen  times  more 
powarfol  than  tbat  of  the  cheaper  sobstance.  Dr.  Araold  states  that  to 
d«v<dope  a  18  X  S4  plate  one-twentieth  of  a  gramme  of  pyrocatechine  with 
five  grammaa  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  ^per  quantity  of  water,  is 
quite  sufficient  For  ti  availing  ba  preparea  his  developer  aa  follows : — To 
a  solation  of  the  alkali  of  the  deairaa  dsgree  of  ooncentration  is  added 
a  small  pinch  of  pvrocatcehina,  which  is  dissolved  by  shaking.  This 
solotioo,  amongst  other  of  iU  advantages,  may  be  employed  for  developing 
Ixomide  papar  and  transparencies.  Doubtless,  when  the  employment  of 
pyrocateebina  baa  beeome  more  general,  iU  price  will  not  be  long  in 
coming  down.  


of  tba 


Inatitata  tot  inatraetiaa  and 
el  w«rks  bar*  boM  prodaiiad 


Da.  Ed«b  haarceantiv  pointed  out  the  fact,  which  U  perhaps  not  nniva- 
sally  known,  that  both  pyroeatcohine  and  brenzcatechine  are  compounds 
itowteric  with  hydroquinone  of  the  formula  C,  H,  (OH), 


Out  lEHitorial  STatle. 


This  Cat 
amateon. 


Nkw  Catalooub. 
By  Kuioa  k  Co.,  Soho-iqnare. 
of  ninety  large  pages  b  one  specially  prepared  for 
seleetkm  of  articles  hen  catalogued  oas  been  made 
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with  judgment,  for  we  cannot  discover  anything  whatever  conducive 
to  amateur  pi  actice,  from  books  of  instruction  to  complete  outfits, 
apparatus  iii  whole  or  in  part,  that  has  been  omitted— view  finders, 
levels,  plumb  indicators,  flash  lights,  stands,  lenses,  cameras,  printing 
frsmee;  but  it  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of  all  that  is  to 
be  found  in  this  goodly  work,  which  is  nrofusely  illustrated  and,  we 
may  add,  admirably  printed  on  fine  thick  paper  in  the  best  style  of 
the  book-maker's  art.  Catalogue-making  seems  to  be  becoming 
elevated  into  an  almost  fine  art. 


Thr  Eikongbn  Dbvblopbb. 
Wk  have  received  from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  the  sole 
agents,  a  sample  of  this  newly  discovered  develojier,  which  is  now 
introduced  into  this  country.  Following  the  directions  sent  with  the 
package,  we  dissolved  the  eikongen  and  developed  not  only  negatives 
Dut  transparencies  and  bromide  prints  most  successfully.  Although 
our  trials  have  been  too  limited  to  warrant  our  saying  much  concern- 
ing it  at  present,  we  are  safe  enough  in  stating  that  we  are  quite 
charmed  with  it.  

A  New  Washing  Tank. 
By  Pbkxbh,  Son,  &  Baixkht. 
This  tank  is  one  of  the  "nattiest"  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  using, 
and  it  answers  equally  well  for  prints  and  plates.  It  is  square  in 
form,  and  is  made  of  stout  japanned  tinware.  There  is  a  false  bottom 
a  little  distance  above  the  real  one,  and  this  false  bottom  has  a 
divisional  aperture  in  the  centre  running  from  end  to  end,  immediately 
below  which  is  a  perforated  tube  through  which  the  water  is  admitted 
in  small  jets,  by  which  the  prints  (when  it  is  devoted  to  print  washing) 
are  kept  m  a  state  of  constant  motion.  The  waste  water  is  drawn  off 
through  a  tap  placed  at  the  bottom,  which  is  slightly  V-shaped.  The 
whole  is  so  constructed  that  even  with  the  slightest  admission  of 
water  a  like  quantity  can  be  drawn  off  after  it  has  done  its  work,  the 
quantity  in  the  tank  standing  at  any  height  determined  upon. 

For  washing  negatives,  a  light  portable  frame  with  adjustable 
grooved  ends  and  sides  is  inserted  in  the  tank,  and  the  water  keeps 
up  a  constant  flow  through  them. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  11,354. — "An  Improved  Coin-freed  Apparatus  for  Automatically  Photo- 
graphing Persons  and  Objects,  and  for  Developing  and  Delivering  said  Photo- 
graphs.     Communicated  by  J.  Sacco.     I.  Jokl. — Dated  July  15,  1889. 

No.  11,416. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras  and  Shutters  for  use 
in  connexion  therewith."    B.  J.  Edwards. — Dated  July  16,  1889. 

No.  11,555. — "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Coating  Pliotographic  Dry 
Plates  and  other  Plane  Surfaces  with  an  EmuLsion  or  Viscous  Liquid. "  J.  H. 
BUTCBL—DaUd  July  19,  1889. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

lUFROVEMEKTS  W  FRAMES  AND  STANDS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  .\ND  OTHEB 

PlCTtTRKS. 

No.  12,340.    CaBL Schtjbo,  OiTenbachon-the-Maiu,  Germany.— 
June  29,  1889. 
This  invention  relates  to  frames  and  stands  for  photographs  and  other  pictures, 
and  has  for  its  object  to  enable  any  person,  without  possessing  any  previous 
experience  in  the  mounting  of  pictures,  to  place  a  picture  in  the  frame  or  stand 
and  remove  it  again  in  an  easy  and  convenient  manner. 

According  to  tlie  said  invention,  the  frame  or  .stand  is  not  a  firmly  connected 
whole,  but  consistii  of  two  parts  unit«d  by  a  spring  hinge. 

Tlie  improved  stand  constructed  according  to  this  invention  can  be  made  in 
the  form  of  an  easel.  With  its  lower  part  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  hinge,  a 
supiwrt  which  enables  the  stand  to  be  put  in  an  upright  or  inclined  position. 

A  cross  piece  arranged  on  the  said  lower  part  forms  a  kind  of  channel  in 
which  the  photograph  or  other  picture  and  the  glass  plate  for  covering  the 
same  arc  placed.  The  upper  part  of  the  stand,  which  is  connected  with  the 
lower  part  by  the  spring  hinge,  is  turned  backwards  when  the  photograph  or 
other  picture  is  to  be  mounted  with  a  ^lass  plate. 

After  the  picture  has  been  placed  in  the  channel  formed  by  the  aforesaid 
cross  piece,  the  upper  part  of  the  stand  is  simply  released  so  that  it  is  moved 
hack  to  the  original  jiosition  through  the  medium  of  the  spring  hinge,  the 
upper  edge  of  tlie  picture  and  glass  plate  being  covered  by  an  upper  cross  piece 
provided  on  the  upper  part,  thus  giving  the  picture  the  necessary  hold. 

In  another  arrangement  the  upper  cross  piece  of  the  frame  or  stand  for  the 
picture  is  connected  with  the  lower  part  by  means  of  two  spring  hinges, 
arranged  at  suitable  points  so  that  it  can  be  turned  back.  The  vertical  frame 
parts  are  made  hollow  at  their  rear  side,  so  that,  with  the  cross  piece  to  which 
a  support  is  attached,  a  groove  is  formed  into  which  the  picture  and  the  glass 
plate  are  slid.  This  having  been  effected,  the  upper  cross  piece  is  released, 
whereupon  it  is  caused  to  move  back  to  the  oi  igitial  position  by  means  of  the 
spring  hinge,  which  completes  the  framing  of  the  picture. 


In  frames  which  do  not  possess  the  cross  piece  for  the  support,  I  provide,  in 
the  vertical  frame  parts,  grooves  into  which  the  picture  ana  the  glass  plate  are 
slid  in  lieu  of  the  saiil  channels. 

Frames  and  stands  constructed  as  alwve  described  have  the  advantage  of 
enabling  photographs  and  other  pictures  to  be  mounted  and  dismounted  by 
any  person,  and  reaiUly  exchanged. 

IMPHOVEMBNTS  IN  DaBK  SUDKS  FOR  PHOTOQRAPHIC   PURPOSES. 

No.  12,438.  Francis  Beauchamp,  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  Middlesex.- 
June  29,  1889. 
Improvements  in  dark  slides  for  this  purpose.  I  provide  the  dark  slide  with 
one  or  two  rollers  with  pinions  fixed  thereon,  working  into  a  rack  ;  the  said 
rollers  are  provided  with  a  blind  to  wind  up  or  down  automatically,  or  by  hand 
or  a  push  piece,  which  by  pressing  unrolls  the  blind  and  covers  the  plate, 
and  when  released  the  blind  rolls  up  anil  the  plate  is  exposed  ;  the  said  push 
piece  is  provided  with  an  ordinary  catch,  or  a  cord  to  take  the  place  of  the 
push  piece  to  answer  in  the  same  manner.  I  sometimes  use  one  or  two  doors 
or  Haps  to  open  or  close  inside  the  camera,  by  moving  a  lever  or  button  con- 
nected to  the  door  or  doors  at  the  side  of  the  dark  slide,  it  enables  the  operator 
to  expose  or  cover  the  plate  instantaneously,  thus  dispensing  with  the 
inconvenience  of  drawing  the  dark  slide  to  expose  the  plate,  which  must  be 
done  with  the  one  now  in  use.  This  arrangement  entirely  prevents  any  light 
from  entering  the  camera.   The  dark  slide  can  be  made  to  carry  one  two  or  more 
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MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES 

FOR   NEXT    WEEK, 

Dat«  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Sode^. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

July      31  

Bank  Ohamberg,  Hai^reaves-street. 
AndertonsHotel.Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 
Religious  Institn.,177,Buchanan-8t. 
Masons  HaU  Tavern,  BasinghaU'St. 

,;      31  

Photographic  Club      ..            .  . 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association 

„       1  

;;    2 

Sheffield  Camera  Club   . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
July  23, — Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  iu  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  some  plates  that  had  been  equally  exposed  under  a 
sensitometer  and  developer  for  an  equal  time  with  different  re-agents,  one  of 
which  was  the  substance  called  Eikonogen,  and  the  others  respectively  ferrous 
oxalate,  pjTO  with  meta-bisulphite,  and  hydroquinone.  The  highest  number 
was  obtained  with  the  Eikonogen.  An  advantiige  with  the  new  developer  was 
that  it  did  not  oxidise  after  the  addition  of  the  alkali.  For  chloride  plates  the 
developer  was  too  energetic  unless  restrained  with  bromide,  when  the  result, 
an  example  of  which  was  shown,  was  very  satisfactory,  both  in  colour  and 
purity  of  the  transparent  portions. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  that  the  Eikonogen-developed  plate  looked 
more  pushed  than  the  others,  and  inquired  whether  if  the  pyro-developed 
plate  had  been  kept  longer  in  the  solution,  or  the  meta-bisulphite  of  potash 
had  been  omitted,  as  high  a  sensitometer  number  might  not  have  been  obtained 
as  with  the  Eikonogen. 

Mr.  Cowan  considered  that  the  developers  were  fairly  tried.  He  also 
showed  bromide  prints  developed,  one  with  ferrous  o.valate,  and  the  other 
with  Eikonogen.  The  surface  colour  given  by  the  latter  was  brownish,  and, 
he  thought,  the  more  pleasing  colour  of  the  two.  He  next  showed  two  prints 
on  opal  developed  on  gelatino-bromide ;  one  print  was  toned  with  gold,  and 
the  substitution  was  so  complete  that  the  picture  might  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent. The  toning  had  been  accomplished  with  acid  chloride  of  gold,  and 
had  taken  a  whole  night. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton,  referring  to  a  suggestion  that  the  Eikonogen  developer 
consisted  essentially  of  pyrocatechine,  inquired  whether  the  solution  was  of  a 
brownish  colour. 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  it  was  perfectly  green. 

Mr.  Chap-man  Jones  said  that  the  substance  had  been  stated  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive of  naphthaline. 

Mr.  Clifton  inquired  how  many  plates  could  be  developed  in  the  same 
solution. 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  he  had  tried  eight  successiive  plates  in  a  quantity  of 
solution  so  small  that  he  could  scarcely  get  it  to  cover  the  last  plate  ;  never- 
theless, that  plate  came  out  like  the  others,  except  that  it  required  three  times 
as  long  to  develop. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  any  of  the  members  knew  of  a  system  of 
toning  bromide  prints  so  as  to  resemble  the  colour  of  albumen  gold-toned 
prints,  and,  receiving  no  reply,  said  th.at  he  had  done  it  by  tirst  converting  the 
image  into  a  chloride  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper ;  then,  after 
well  washing,  it  was  developed  in  the  light  with  a  weak  iron  developer  such  as 
was  used  for  chloride  printing,  or,  better  still,  with  hydrO([uinone  used  very 
weak.  This  proceeding  gave  a  red  image  that  was  amenable  to  the  onlinary 
gold  toning.  He  had  also  used  a  solution  of  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid 
for  converting  the  image  into  chloride,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  wash  out  all  the 
bichromate,  therefore  he  preferred  the  chloride  of  copper. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  recommended  soaking  in  alum  to  get  rid  of  bichromate. 

Mr.  Cowan  inquired  what  gold  toning  bath  had  been  used. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  used  the  old  combined  toning  and  fixing 
bath,  but  got  best  results  with  Obernetter's  formula,  containing  snlphocyanide 
with  hypo,  &c.     He  thought  it  likely  that  the  acetate  bath  would  answer. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  Photographic  Congress  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
said  that  the  promoters  ot  it  completely  ignored  the  work  that  had  been  done 
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br  th*  Photaci^iUe  SocMtr  of  Orat  Britain.  Their  method  of  proceeding, 
too,  bt  gitifiwit  Rnt,  he  Mid  tlwy  eent  him  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
OangitH,  bat  if  be  wiihed  to  anil  bimarlf  of  it  he  found  that  he  must  notify 
«h«t  bTJune  1,  and  aend  a  fee  of  ten  banc*.  This  he  had  done,  and  received 
a  ticket  which  mentioned  that  the  Pnnch  nation  wu  exceedingly  hospitable  ; 
MMrtk^a*.  he  oooU  not  obtain  idminion  to  the  Coagnxa  without  paying  for 
■ilwbiiiiii  to  the  Exhibition.  TImj  managed  thingi  diiretvntly  in  Moscow, 
wktn  delegate*  to  the  norabar  of  thn*  hnndnd  were  entertained  free  of  charge 
at  the  botrli,  and  twelve  large  cuiiaces  wan  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
viattiBg  various  places  of  interest  At  Pari*  then  was  nothing  of  that  kind. 
TVt"  wm  to  be  a  h-iioiM*  entaiiiilyi  bat  the  ticket!  were  chai^ged  thirty  &ancs 
T.«fc  Ha  bad  yestoday  reoeivad  a  pngnunme  of  the  questions  proposed  by 
the  CbBBittae  ofOraaniaatianof  thi  UMigtiw,  and  read  some  of  the  reoommend- 
atioo*  Ibmihi  oontauiad.  1^  lint  was,  that  for  the  standard  of  unity  of  light 
fjit  t,  jtiii  of  amyl  lamp  should  be  adccted,  and  reason!  ghren  were  that  the 
acetate  of  amyl  could  be  found  e»ii»  where,  which  was  not  true,  and  that  the 
Ump  cuolJ  he  found  eTenrwhsn^  wfci^  wa!  alw  not  true. 

iit.  Sflu.£R  wid  that  ha  had  n«d  Ik*  acetate  of  amyl  lamp,  and  found  the 
light  given  to  equal  -8  of  the  Enf^kh  !taadanl  candle.  Mr.  Rawaon  had  found 
the  light  to  be  78,  which  waa  doae  to  th*  mds  lesnlt.  The  lamp  worked 
billy  with  cax,  bat  the  difflcnity  was  that  aoetie  add  waa  given  out,  which 
eoRoded  the  Ump ;  and  it  ooght,  in  iKt,  to  be  made  of  porwlain  throughout 
inataad  of  oeiaL  He  thou^t  the  Pentane  ataadaid  to  be  preferred.  The 
Ump  tot  this  waa  tnmerly  tsit ai^aBaiva,  bat  waa  now  TOTmaeh  oheaDer. 
Pentane  was  a  voy  light  panOa,  ligkter  than  henmline  The  next  point, 
Mr.  Wanwrk*  aid,  waa  the  unity  of  nod*  of  detenniniBg  the  !eniitivene*!  vi 
photographic  ptcpontiona.  TVia  quasttoi  it  *■•  proposed  to  eolve  by  using 
varioos  shades  printed  on  paper,  a  plan  which  ha  certainly  did  not  think 
bicbly  ot  Tbsa  came  onifonnity  of  ■msiiilM  focal  laogtk  of  Unaea.  What 
did  it  naMar  wiMt  — tWnil  was  adapted  far  this  poipass  T  Tbsa  came  uni- 
tonutj  im  th*  tiillfirt^n  of  tha  phatoaiilrie  aflect  of  diaphncms,  for  which 

th* mnaartstina  was  to  take  tba  focal  laagth  of  tha  lois  diTid«l  br  10  aa 

■aity,  a  aubar  which  aararal  of  th*  msMhi  eooaid««d  too  high,  and 
Dfafsmd  the  8o(isty'!stai>daid  of  cas-toortb  of  th*  focal  length.  Then  there 
WW  anifafmity  in  measoriaR  Iha  apaad  of  shnttsn,  aad  neans  of  adapting 
diflaaat  laoss*  to  diflsiaat  law.  aad  a  uuifDna  8*t  of  siaas  for  photo- 
giapUe  plates,  sofB*  of  tba  riiMhai«iBO*BtinMti«*— 0x1^  12x18,  18x24, 


pioparttai,  or  to  have  two  sets, 
of  photograpkie  fatmulie,  for  which 


paateV,  bat  th*  right  tOM  U  waaJoiM,  i£at  la,  it  mold  only  te  prlatad  br 
■MmI  eowat— «a«  a  fair  aad  jaat  aadantaodlag.  This  visw  met  with 
aoMral  apimival  amoogst  th*  aMOihan  |iiia*Bt 

Mr.  Bp^Ier  had  recaaUy  b*«i  showa  son*  photonsphs  by  Dr.  Eder  which 
w«*  nradaesd  by  th*  apiliertiMi  by  fbotograpby  of  a  pcotacUv*  ooatiag  to  a 
ahiat  «r  AMbad  gtai.  Tba  aoat  if  miIhi  was  tbsa  •l«b*d  away  by  hydro- 
laaria  add  whaia  aot  pinl*«laJ  by  lb*  Imtft,  aad  tha  lasalt  waa  Ttj  gOM. 


I 


24x80,aadMx4& 

It  wa*  peialad  oat  by  aatanl  mtmtmn  that  tb***  iUm  did  not  btar  a 
eooBoa  psopottian,  bat  that  whOit  ttr  certain  siaa*  th*  Fropo**d  siiss  were 
aainraw  thu  tb*  anml  propoftiaa,  alban  were  broader,  aad  that  it  would  be 
hattw  t«  have  a  eat  of  sia**  Wiac  a 
•a*  braadar  sod  tha  othsr  aanoww  r* 

TVs  aazt  potat  waa  oaity  la  ax|n 
tbs  darinal  systam  was  leooounsada^ 

Mr.  T.  Bat.!*  aid  that  for  ai^blai  oat  qoaatitio  the  decimal  sjstem  was 

vary  bod,  oa*  of  tb*  wont    If  aay  qaaatity  had  to  b*  dividvl  by  foor,  three 

>gia«a  WW*  at  oae*  requiiad. 

Od  tba  HnHMitioa  that  tor  oaitT  te  tb*  d«ii«m>a*tiwi  of  photogimphic 

H*  tba*  aboold  aU  eewMwa  «ltb  "photo"  aad  and  mth  "graph," 

t  tb*  iat«na*diau  lattan  to  dMrib*  tb*  paitiealor  Mtbod,  tha  MBlMn 

I  tbat  it  woald  ba  too  eaabraaaw 

Ob  tha  last  oaartiaa.  tbat  of  prepsfty  ia  tba  aagatin,  Mr.  DnmAM 

tbooght  that  witb   ragaid   to   poftrait   aagativea.  tb*   nnd*nitaadiag  that 

*ly,  that  tha  fNIMVtT  la  th*  MgaUve  waa  th*  photo- 


THE  liOXDON  AND  PROTOrCIAI.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
J<i.T  ls,-Mr.  A.  Macki*ialb*chalr. 

A  coaaaaieatioa  tnmt  th*  PbotegnpUc  Ooavartioa  of  Gt«at  Britain  was 
rasd,  whieb  cioaUlaad  aa  lavitataoe  to  tha  Aaanrialinn  to  saad  d*l*«ata  to  the 
CoafanaoalobabaUthMathelMh  to  th*  Mth  of  Annot  next,  and  HasBrs. 
.  Ovwaa.  aad  TboMM  Bolaa  win  aoooidia^y  appointwl  ddaotea. 
„  of  a  Doiim  kr  JaabudHi  caOad  iniii»>ftsii  wen  diatribotad 
L  tha  aaBbmi  Mr.  Cowax,  who  ted  •xpertmeated  with  the  substaaca, 
•paka'hl^Uy  of  it. 

Mr.  Cbwaa  aaxt  sbowod  soiaa  pain  of  fcaoalde  prinU  on  opal  glaa ;  onaof 
-   pair  had  bean  taa«d  wHb  gold.    To  show  tbst  tb*  toniag  was  a  oom- 

fact,   a  panaaaeat   gold 

thsr  la  a  dish  of  sligfaUy 
I  disappeand  almost  iaune- 
ny,  whibt  tU  toaad  iai^  naalaid  aa«t*nasd  until  tha  add  looamad 
aad  dUulvcd  sway  th*  gtUtia*  itaalt.  Mr.  Cowsn  >  method  of  pnxxdore  was 
to  Ant  dean  the  gtUtine  off  the  film  by  the  application  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
arM  >v»  or  l«  par  cat;  tb*  nlai*  wa*  than  laid  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
■tt  pU,  eo*  gnia;  woiar,  fcar  eoacee:  bo<I  hydrochloric  acid,  four 
■Whl  Tb*  toaiiv  was  slow,  ia  oHv  to  rasurr  Its  thoroagbnea*.  He  Uft 
lb*  plata  la  for  twoiv*  hoar*,  bat  h*  baHrrtd  the  toning  wa*  complete  in  four 
or  Ira  koora.  If  takaa  oat  bataa  eaaniatlon  the  inuRe  would  b*  partially 
diaaalfad  by  aitrie  aeid  aad  aoaid  ael  Vs  rdied  upon  aa  permanent.  After 
taatasL  the  piaU  wa  ^aia  paaad  Uroogh  the  Axing  bath  to  diaiolve  the 
«blat{l**fatlver,  wbiebwoaidalbanrin  darken  in  the  conn*  of  time. 
Mr.  HaMKW  said  that  b*  had  sipahiiwlnl  with  son*  prints  toned  by  Mr. 


eaea  pair  aaa  oaan  loaaa  wna  goM.  to  aaow  inai  u 
plate  rahMttattoB,  nad*riaff  lb*  pbetogruh,  in  fad 
eoa,  a  toaad  aad  aatonad  pM*  ww  phi  sad  together 
dilated  aitrta  add.  Tb*lww»«f  tbaaataaadliiMadia 
diatalT.  whibt  th*  toaad  iaiMa  naialaH  aaefanasd  ni 


br 

, , __. 1  the  n-agcnU  which  dis- 

Uagalabad  dvvftna  pUttaran  BfiBtn    Th*  toning appaared  to  be soperfldal, 

aad  tbsn  wa  no  saeb  thoro^  sabatttatloa  of  pUtlnnra  for  sflvrr  u  to  confer 

I  apea  lb*  pbotognpb*.    H*  bad  used  a  tesU  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 


MKW  said  that  h*  had  axpalaisati  d  with  son* 
a  jdaa,  and  fooad  that  Ibsy  dhl  out  mist  th 
WW  Inm  plattaran  pfiatu    Tha  toning  appe 


acid,  hydrochloric  scid,  solution  of  hyposiUpliite  of  soda,  and  solution  of  com- 
nion  salt.  In  the  three  acid  solutions  the  image  almost  disappeared,  wbilst 
even  a  continuance  in  the  hypo  solution  was  nearly  as  bad.  He  ttien  produced 
a  Ijottle  of  chlorine  water  and  immersed  in  it  portions  of  a  true  platinum 
print  and  of  one  of  Mr.  BUuchard's  toning.  The  latter  almost  entirely  dis- 
apjieared,  whilst  no  chanee  was  noticeable  in  the  platinum  print 

Mr.  Andrew  Prikoli  bad  found  that  platinum  prints  might  be  left  in  these- 
testing  solutions  ad  libitum  without  fading. 

Mr.  Hasdoh  said  tbat  he  could  not  very  well  reconcile  these  results  with 
Mr.  Levy's  statement  that  the  toned  image  contained  sixty  per  cent,  of  platinum. 
The  tests  he  had  used  were  mostly  similar  in  kind  to,  though  stronger  in  degree 
than,  thoa  actually  likeljr  to  affect  photographs.  In  places  by  the  sea  there 
would  be  at  tima  a  certain  amount  of  salt  deposited,  iu  houses  where  ga.s  was. 
burned  sulphuric  acid  ww  formed,  whilst  prints  wer«  liable  to  contain  hypo 
from  imperfect  washing. 

The  Ohai&uan  would  like  to  know  the  resistance  of  gold-toned  prints  to 
these  tests. 

Mr.  Pbiholb  said  that  the  action  of  gold  toning  was  not  perfectly  under- 
stood, one  party  holding  that  there  was  an  electrolytic  action,  whilst  another 
party  maintained  that  it  wu  a  sabstitution  process.  He  understood  Mr. 
BUnchard  to  ny  that  in  his  method  the  action  was  one  of  substitution. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DlBKHHAM  said  tbat  there  wu  no  doubt  that  in  such  examples  as 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Cowan  the  action  wu  a  substitution  one  very  thoroughly 
effected,  and  tnat  the  image  then  became  a  gold  one  and  was  permanent^ 
With  gold  or  pUtinnm  nsad  thus  the  ima^  wu  permanent,  but  when  either 
metal  wa  dqwaited  sapetficially,  a  ia  ordinary  toning,  so  u  merely  to  change 
the  colour  of  the  imaga^  then  wu  not  enou^  deposited  to  confer  i>«rmanence. 
It  appealed,  however,  from  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  that 
it  wu  poeaible  to  carry  the  ordinary  toning  process  so  far  u  to  deposit  enough 
gold  to  render  the  image  permanent,  and  that  without  causing  the  print  to- 
become  grey  and  ootd,  as  wu  generally  the  case  when  toning  was  carried 
hayond  th*  asaal  ■taaa.  An  eaaential  condition  insisted  upon  ior  this  result 
wu  that  fkae  silver  should  be  thoroughly  removed  by  wuhiug  before  the  print 
wu  put  into  th*  toning  bath. 

Mr.  Pbhiglx  had  followed  Burton's  experiments,  and  his  results  were  ia. 
perfect  acoordane*  tbarewith.  If  a  print  is  red  before  commencing  toning  you 
can  go  on  further  with  the  deposition  of  gold  before  it  becoma  blue.  A  strong 
toaina  bath  by  acting  rapidly  gave  blue  tones,  but  with  a  weak  one  the  action 
niay  be  carried  on  until  muoii  more  gold  u  deposited  before  a  blue  colour  is 
obtained. 

Mr.  Dbbxhbam  said  that  tha  silver  depoeit  in  certain  casa  took  on  a  colour 
somewhat  aimiUr  to  that  of  a  gold-toned  print  witliout  any  ^Id  being  used  at 
alL  He  had  fooad  tliia  aotaoly  the  caa  with  citro-chlonde  gelatine  plate» 
printed  out  on  opal  g^aa  if  the  pUte  had  been  kept  for  some  time  before  being 
printed.  That  the  eokrar  wa  due  to  the  kaping  of  the  plate  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  pUta  prepared  with  the  same  emulsion  gave  when  fresh  the  ordi- 
nary red  image  nnlea  toned.  He  wonld  uk  whether  Mr.  Cowan  bad  noticed 
the  same  peculiarity  in  kept  pUtes. 

Mr.  CowAli  had  round  the  ume  effect  u  that  described  by  Mr.  Debenham. 

The  Chai«m«k  bad  fouiul  that  ready  ansitised  paper  when  very  old,  toned 
with  difficolty  but  nve  more  intensity,  so  that  much  thinner  negatives  could. 
be  printed  with  it  than  with  the  same  paper  used  fresh. 

Mr.  fRlxoLX  wonld  have  expected  the  contrarj'.  When  using  old  paper  he 
always  added  more  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  fixing  bath  to  get  purer  whites. 

Mr.  a  O.  B.  WouLaaroa  adooted  the  same  practice. 

The  CHsniMaa  would  like  the  opinion  of  the  memben  a  to  whether  there- 
wa  a  ehanctariatio  eoioar,  a  amatima  stated,  in  prints  toned  with  gold 
solntioa  naatnlised  by  the  various  salts  used  for  the  purpose,  such  as  borax, 
carbonate  of  soda,  Ac 

Mr.  Prdcoli  tbonght  that  the  characteristic  of  1x>rax  wu  to  give  a  warm. 
browa,  and  of  earbonati  of  soda  wu  a  purplish  colour,  but  with  acetate  any 
colour  could  be  obtained. 

Th*  CHAiaiLUt  said  tbat  h*  had  used  Ixiraz,  carbonate,  tungstate,  and  acetate 
of  soda,  and  If  each  wu  oamed  on  to  the  same  degree  he  could  never  detect 
the  difEsrenca.  H*  widwd  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the 
litentan  of  pbolognphy  on  the  subject  of  the  toning  bath.  When  several 
formulie  were  given  it  wu  said  of  some  of  them  that  they  were  ready  for  use  at 
one*.  The  fact  wu  that  no  toning  bath  wa  ready  for  ua  at  once.  With 
different  adjnncU  different  tima  were  necasoiy  for  the  bath  to  get  into  con- 
dition, and  if  that  condition  wu  required  quickly  it  could  be  much  hastened 
by  hat  The  gold  should  be  in  such  a  state  that  the  yellowish  colour  of  the 
solution  wa  giring  way  to  a  purple,  and  then  it  wu  ready  for  use.  The  gold. 
aliould  not  have  precipiUted  but  be  on  the  verge  of  precipitation. 

Mr.  DBBmBAll's  views  were,  generally  speaking,  those  of  the  Chairman. 
Ha  had,  however,  found  tliat  a  gold  bath  bad  passed  the  ripe  stage  and  eutered 
OB  a  condition  of  refuaal  to  tone  without  having  precipitated ;  the  metal  was 
in  the  solution  but  not  in  a  condition  to  tone. 

Mr.  P.  EvxRrrr  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Right  to  the  Negative,  in  which. 
he  took  the  view  that  the  negative  belonged  to  the  sitter  both  by  law  and 
right,  ami  that  the  photognpher  ought  to  give  it  up  when  required. 

Mr.  DkbckhaII  maintained  the  view  which  he  had  expressed  in  a  recent  con- 
troversy, that  the  property  of  the  uegative  was  the  photographer's,  but  the  use 
of  it  wa  joint  with  the  customer.  According  to  this  view,  which  was  in 
aoeoidance  with  nnivanal  or  almost  universal  practice,  neither  photographer 
nor  aitter  could  oa  the  negative  without  mutual  consent  If  there  was  any 
injustice  in  this  airal^unent,  u  implied  by  Mr.  Everitt,  he  would  lilie  to  have 
it  pointed  out  As  to  th*  exposing  of  a  print  as  a  specimen,  that  being  so 
much  the  prectic*,  h*  thought  that  consent  of  the  sitter  might  be  assumed 
unles^  u  wu  sometima  done,  a  wish  had  been  expressed  to  the  contrary.  Of 
course,  in  ounming  the  sitter's  consent,  the  photographer  should  be  bound  to 
withdraw  the  specSnen  at  any  time  if  required  to  do  so. 

Mr.  f.  A.  Banxm  said  that  the  cu.'toni  of  the  trade  was  for  the  photographer 
to  retain  the  negative,  and  tbat  was  the  understanding  upon  which  he  fixed  his 
charges. 

Mr.  CowAii  added  that  when  a  sitter  sUted,  to  begin  with,  that  he  required> 
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to  hare  the  D«g«tlve,  the  photographer  made  an  extra  charge  to  compensate 
htolnatewl  of  relying  upon  the  supplying  of  duplicates. 

The  Chairmam  foUowed  on  the  same  side,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
rather  a  late  hour.  , ,      .....       . 

It  was  announced  that  on  August  8  Mr.  Friese  Greene  would  exhibit  and 
demonstrate  his  process  of  photographing  upon  opal  cards. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGKAPHIC4SOCIETY. 

JtJLT  18,— Mr.  W.  T.  Coventon  in  the  chair. 

The  Hos.  Secrktart  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention, 
and  distributed  copies  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Wood  showed  a  photograph  on  opal  which  had  strealts  across  the 
film  ;  this  was  thought  to  be  caused  by  a  deposit,  and  was  partially  removed 
by  rubbing.  It  was  recommended  to  put  it  in  the  hypo  bath  again  and  well 
wash  it. 

Mr.  J.  Oakley  showed  some  local  views  which  ho  had  purchased  for  sixjience 
a  donn,  and  which  were  apparently  by  a  mechanical  printing  process. 

Mr.  J.  Carpenter  showed  a  negative  on  a  ground  glass  plate  in  which  there 
was  a  distinct  halation  on  the  roof  of  a  church. 

This  led  to  a  discussion  on  halation,  in  which  several  members  took  part 

Mr.  Oaklky  showed  a  photograjih  of  the  interior  of  a  church  which  at  firet 
had  the  bars  of  the  window  obscunni  by  halation,  but  on  rubbing  gently  with 
methylated  spirit  it  showed  every  detail  in  the  window.  He  considered  that 
these  parts  were  so  much  over  exposed  th.it  they  were  blocked  up,  and  did  not 
think  it  to  be  due  to  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop  considered  that  the  particles  in  the  atmosphere  absorbed  the 
light  and  an  overlapping  of  rays  took  place. 

The  Hos.  Skcrktart  called  attention  to  the  case  of  a  church  steeple  with 
the  sun  directly  behind  it ;  the  part  near  the  sun  would  frequently  appear 
narrower  than  the  other  parts  close  by,  thus  proving  that  there  is  sometimes 
an  overlapping  of^rays  of  light 

Mr.  A.  (J.  CossOR  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  even  results  when  reducing 
halation  by  rubbing  with  methylated  spirit. 

Mr.  Oaklkt  thought  that  this  was  due  to  there  being  more  spirit  on  the  rag 
when  the  rubbing  was  first  commenced,  and  it  reduced  this  part  quicker. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  advised  a  brush  charged  with  bromide  of  potassium  or 
other  restrainer  for  treating  windows  after  they  were  sufficiently  developed,  as 
a  much  finer  result  could  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Saturday  outings  should  be  continued,  and  an 
excursion  was  arrange<l  to  Elstree  for  Saturday,  July  27.  Trains  from  Moor- 
gate-street  Station  at  nineteen  minutes  past  two,  or  St.  Pancras  at  three 
minutes  past  three. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  August  6,  and  will  be  a  general  technical 
meeting. 

LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
JULT  16, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

Two  members  were  elected. 

A  resolution  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  decimal 
system  by  photographers. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  appointed  the  delegate  to  represent  the  Society  at 
the  forthcoming  Convention  to  be  held  in  London  in  August. 

The  Hon.  Secretart  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Arlistic  Side  of  Photography, 
which  was  supplenieutc<l  by  a  collection  of  photographs  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
Mr.  F.  M.  butclifle,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  by  a  few  etchings  and 
engravings. 

A  discussion  followed. 

Work  was  shown  by  members  who  had  attended  the  excursions  held  on 
June  13  and  22. 

On  the  22nd  the  members  of  the  Brighton  Society  visited  Lewes  and  were 
conducted  to  the  principal  places  of  interest  in  the  town,  including  the  Castle 
and  Priory  ruins.  The  party  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  Glee  Room,  where 
they  were  met  by  other  members  and  friends,  and  witnessed  a  lantern  slide 
entertainment. 

The  next  excursion  will  take  place  at  Sheffield  Park  and  Fletching  on  Friday, 
August  2. 

♦ 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
JtJLT  18,— Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Skcretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Bankart,  awarding  the 
prize  for  the  best  picture  (taken  on  the  excursion  to  Shakespcrian  villages)  to 
No.  9.  On  the  sealed  envelopes  being  opened  the  winner  was  found  to  be  Mr. 
E.  C.  Middleton. 

Excursions  were  announced  for  the  half  day  to  Alton  Towers  on  August  10 ; 
to  Stratford-on-Avon  on  August  24. 

The  Chairman,  as  leader  of  the  excursion  to  Warwick,  read  his  report ;  it 
showed  that  thirteen  members  attended  and  eighty-five  plates  were  exposed, 
principally  Ilford  and  Thomas's. 

The  Hon.  Secrktary  reported  that  he  had  received  copies  from  the  editors 
of  The  Lantern  and  Enlarger  (Mr.  J.  Hay  Taylor),  and  Photographic  Review 
(Mr.  Thomas  Bolas),  which  had  been  placed  on  the  tables  of  the  Club  Room. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Skrschall  delivered  a  practical  and  theoretical  paper  on  Portrait 
Painting  as  applied  to  Photography,  with  Illustrations,  <tc  [see  page  489]. 

The  paper  for  August  15  is  by  Mr.  G.  Edmonds,  on  Light,  Lenses,  and  Stops. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
July  11,— Mr.  T.  R.  Cobley  in  the  chair. 
Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Orrell  was  elected  a  member. 
Question  box  :—"  Has  any  member  tried  the  new  '  water  developing  plates ! "' 


No  reply. 

"  Does  the  sodium  hydrate  developer  affect  the  skin  ?" 

Reply  from  several  members : — Not  to  any  serious  extent. 

"  What  is  the  best  way  of  hoMing  back  the  high  lights  when  using  sodium 
hydrate  and  hydroquinone  as  a  developer  ?" 

Several  members  replied  to  this,  giving  various  opinions  ;  the  discussion, 
however,  soon  drifted. 

Mr.  Heywood  said  chloride  of  lime  was  a  capital  reducer. 

"Why  should  not  this  Society  possess  an  enlarging  lanteni  or  eularping 
camera  to  lend  to  the  members  on  payment  of,  say,  two  shillings  per  week  ?" 

Here  a  lengthy  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  conditions  and  regulations  for 
lending  such  apparatus. 

The  Hun.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick)  quite  approved  of  the  Society 
not  only  possessing  enlarging  apparatus  but  many  other  things,  if  they  were 
provided  with  a  dark  room  and  other  conveniences  at  the  home  of  the  Society, 
and  to  be  used  there ;  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  see  why  such  conveniences  could 
not  be  provided.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  expense.  If  the  Society  could 
not  at  present  afford  permanent  rooms,  for  his  own  part  he  would  say  dis- 
pense with  the  teas  at  the  monthly  meetings,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Council  take  into  serious  consideration  the  ad- 
visability of  purchasing  suitable  enlarging  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Farrow  exhibited  some  exceedingly  interesting  specimens  of 
"pin-hole  photography."  In  the  lid  of  a  cardboard  box,  about  4Jx3  inches, 
twelve  holes  were  made  by  the  point  of  a  needle.  The  box  inside  was  divided 
into  twelve  sections  by  strips  of  cardlx)ard,  and  a  sensitive  plate  placed  at  the 
back  or  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  was  about  two  inches  deep.  The 
exposure  in  a  bright  north  light  for  four  seconds  produced  a  very  fair  portrait ; 
distance  from  the  sitter,  about  six  feet. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  exhibited  some  negatives  which  he  had  taken  in  Paris,  using  a 
Kodak  and  stripping  films.  Although  the  results  were  not  satisfactory,  they 
were  interesting.  One  of  the  negatives  Mr.  Smith  had  expanded  by  hot  water, 
and  managed  to  get  a  fairly  good  printing  negative  about  4x3  inches ;  but  this 
method  of  "enlarging"  was  not  always  a  success.  Hydrochloric  acid  helps  it 
a  good  deal,  and  the  negatives  must  be  very  dense  to  begin  with,  for  they  lose 
much  of  their  density  in  the  stretching  process.  Another  interesting  result 
was  a  stereoscopic  slide  made  by  the  Kodak.  After  the  first  exposure  had 
been  made,  the  instrument  was  held  steady ;  Mr.  Smith  then  moved  to  the 
right  a  short  distance,  "pulled  a  string  and  touched  a  button,"  and  the  thing 
was  done  so  far ;  the  rest  he  did  at  home. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  six  negatives  to  illustrate  various  methods  of 
development.  They  were  all  on  the  .same  brand  of  plates  ;  the  subject,  ex- 
posure, and  genend  conditions  were  the  same.  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  both 
developed  by  pyrogallic  acid,  to  which  had  been  added  meta-bisulphite  potash 
in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one  of  pyro,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  alkali 
— for  No.  1  ammonia  was  used,  and  for  No.  2  carbonate  of  potash.  There  was 
not  very  much  difference  in  the  result ;  the  members  considered,  however,  that 
developed  by  ammonia  to  be  the  best. 

The  next  four  negatives  were  all  developed  by  freshly  mixed  pyrogallic  acid 
without  any  preservative,  the  difference  alone  being  in  the  accelerator  used. 
For  No.  3,  ammonia  was  used  ;  No.  4,  carbonate  potash ;  No.  5,  sodium 
carbonate  ;  No.  6,  potash  and  sodium  carbonate  together  in  equal  quantities. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  former.  No.  3  (ammonia)  was  considered  the  best 
negative. 

Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  jun.,  called  attention  to  an  exceedingly  good  paper  by 
Mr.  John  Brett,  published  in  the  Camera  of  last  week. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  outdoor  meeting  to  take  place  on  July  20  for 
Trentham. 

Mr.  H.  Smith,  the  leader,  said  it  was  important  he  should  know  the  number 
of  members  who  intended  going. 

Mr.  Blakeley  also  called  attention  to  the  Bank  Holiday  trip  to  "The 
Dukeries,"  of  which  he  was  leader.  Unless  fourteen  members  could  decide  to 
go,  it  was  little  use  taking  any  further  steps.  Several,  however,  gave  in  their 
names. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  humorously  remarked  he  always  found  Bank  Holiday  at 
such  places  as  photographers  liked  to  go  to  a  capital  time  for  "figure  subjects ;" 
if  they  were  not  all  artistic,  there  was  at  any  rate  variety. 


€Qvvtfipontstntt. 

ly  Correspondents  should  neper  write  im  both  sides  of  t1ie  paper. 

FILM  CAREIEES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  see  in  your  issue  of  July  19  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton, 
in  which  he,  instead  of  replying  to  anything  contained  in  my  letter  to 
you,  goes  out  of  the  way  to  give  erroneous  replies  to  a  letter  I  sent  to  him. 
He  asks  the  reason  I  wrote  to  you  ;  I  think  the  reason  must  be  apparent 
to  any  one  who  has  read  the  letter,  except  to  Mr.  Bolton  himself.  I  need 
not  here  again  repeat  the  beginning  of  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  July  12. 

When  Mr.  Bolton's  advertisement  first  appeared,  giving  a  description  of 
the  Double  Carrier,  I  wrote  and  told  him  that  I  had  already  patented 
this  form  of  carrier.  He  replied  that  "  his  was  quite  different,"  which  is 
not  the  case;  and  he  does  not,  in  the  face  of  my  last  letter  even,  offer 
to  contradict  this.  The  advertisement  also  stated  that  on  receipt  of 
"a  penny  stamp"  particulars  would  be  sent.  I  enclosed  a  stamped 
envelope  and  my  own  circulars,  but  Mr.  Bolton  has  not  had  either  the 
common  fairness  or  business  tact  to  send  these  particulars  to  this  date. 
He  then  quotes  a  few  words  from  my  letter  to  him,  saying  that  Samuels 
"  does  not  in  his  patent  claim  film  carriers."    But  he  quite  forgot  to 
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•di  Qm  followiiig  faw  words,  "  except  in  eombination  with  his  chamrine 
bMk."  *    " 

I  laid  in  my  latter  of  the  I2th.  that  "Neither  the  tingU  nor  double 
carriers  are  new ; "  the  (act  bong  that  they  date  long  prerioas  to 
Samuels'  patent.  In  your  leader  of  the  12th,  joa  draw  attention  to 
Merritt's  patent  of  1864.  I  had  the  eohoaity  to  look  it  up,  and  find  it  is 
for  a  changing  back,  A  la  Samnela,  with  a  silver  bath  and  frame  for 
dipinng  the  platea  in  the  bath.  But  this  has  Tery  Uttle  relation  to  the 
carriers  now  imder  diaeosaian,  which  are  not  for  that  purpose ;  neither 
has  his  two  pieces  ot  glass  with  the  sensitiTe  paper  gummed  at  the  edges 
to  keep  the  glasses  together  anything  in  common  with  metal  film 
carriers  for  ordinary  doMt  baek». 

In  1873  the  late  Mr.  Aird  iufanted  a  camera  on  the  ehanging-back 
principles  with  plate  earrim,  as  claimed  for  Mr.  S&maels.  In  the  early 
part  of  1875  he,  at  my  request,  read  a  paper  before  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  deaeriptit*  of  his  camera.  This  paper  was  folly 
illustrated  with  drawings  and  siae*  of  parts.  The  paper,  with  drawings 
and  descriptions,  was  pnblished  in  Thb  BBmsn  Joubjial  or  Photxiobapht 
at  the  time,  and  wiU  be  found  ia  the  rolnme  for  1875.  From  these 
drawings  SL  Jonte,  of  Paris,  made,  shortly  after,  an  improved  "  Aird's 
Camera,"  with  several  additions  ;  tor  instanse,  an  additional  part  which 
indieaiad,  b^  panetoring  a  strip  of  paper,  the  plates  that  had  been  ex- 
nasd,  abo^nng  alao  the  nombar  of  the  plate  exposed.  Ifr.  L.  Wamerke 
had  one  of  theaa  cameras,  a  beantiflillj  mada  one,  for  plates  9x7,  and 
showed  it  at  the  Photographie  Exhibilioii  in  Edinbargh,  1876.  The 
anginal  camera  by  Aird  was  also  shown  thsn,  and  bo£^wiU,  I  think, 
be  foand  in  the  catalogue,  of  which  I  hava  a  copy.  Bboold  any  further 
proof  be  required  as  to  the  existcnoe  of  these  eameraa  and  carriers,  the 
original  eamera  made  by  Mr.  Aird  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  possession 
o(  ODs  of  his  friends,  who.  I  hftM  no  doabt,  will  show  it  to  any  one  in- 
tcraslad.  Fortfaar,  savaial  eamana  war*  made  at  the  time  oo  both  Aird's 
and  JonU's  priafliple,  and  I  haw  !■  mj  posseaaioa  at  the  present  moment 
one  of  the  Jonta  principle  mada  ia  1877,  which  I  can  show  at  any  time. 
I  may  here  say,  farther,  that  there  are  several  detective  cameras  at 
preeent  in  the  market  with  oairisrs  and  withoat  doable  backs,  which, 
if  not  exaet  eomsa  of  Aiid's  eamara,  an  at  least  very  osar  it 

What  Mr.  Boltoa  fwthsr  wrilaa  aboat  Us  earriar  is  not  worth 
notiea,  and  I  bava  afaaady  dispeaad  of  it  in  my  former  letter.  Bat 
what  I  wroU  aboot  patent  law  be  evidaDtly  does  not  relish,  tt  being 
a  too  solid  and  indigestibia  term  tor  him ;  and  what  he  qootea  aa  to 
"a  valid  patent,  4e.."  is  parfM|y  sound.  Thoagh  he  may  think  it 
"cheap,"  this  and  mora  Mr.  BollOB  may  have  "cheap,"  in  tact  (or 
•'  a  pennv  stamp  "  in  many  of  tba  patont  sgenls'  pamphleU.  Barely 
he  wiU  admit  theaa  man  know  iniiillliii|  el  (Sir  tuslnMf 

In  eopelasioa,  whathar  any  of  HaiM  patant  elaima  ba  good  ornot.  I 
do  not  look  on  "/Urn  earrUrt  far  tHImtri  ioubU  back*  "  aa  of  any  graat 
impoftaaoe,  aa  if  tba  use  of  filma  haaooMa  general,  as  I  think  it  an- 


doabtadly  wiU,  the  oas  of  do«hh  baaka/or  Blal«<  will  eorreapoodingly  go 
oat  of  oae.  and  films  ba  axposadailbsr  tai  thin  film  slides  expressly  made, 
or  in  ebawinf  baeka  carrying  a  aaaatity  of  films ;  or  if  ealloloid  can 
baaadatbtDsaaa^aalaliM^ybsarttis,  roUsraUdaawiUeoma  mora 
iBto  oaa.  Bat  whatarar  form  it  maf  aaeame,  it  will,  withoat  doabt, 
ba  govamad  by  the  nnivarsal  law  of  tba  sorvival  of  the  fittaat— I  am, 
yoafa.*c,  J.  M.  Tnvatnx. 

6,  Bott-strtet,  Edinlmrfh. 


OIBOOVBBIES. 

To  lit  Kanoa. 

Bn,— I  hare  jnst  rsad  the  fcOowiag.  over  the  signature  Hanry  J. 
Kawtoe,  ia  tba  last  nombar  of  tiM  Jocbsal.     "  Photography  is  one  of 
Iba^tbroa  paat  diaeorariaa  of  this  aaatory— the  steam  engine,"  <ftc. 
*^     •  ba  nally  maaa  to  a^y  that  tba  staaa  af^iiia  was  diseorared 
Iba  yiiaaul  aantmy,  or  doaa  ba  msaa  tba  loaotaotiva  T— I  am, 

J.  B.  O. 
n\,t»ard  Ho  I  Julf  tt,  18M. 

[We  moat  leave  Mr.  Newtoo  to  "  eaah  his  own  paper."  But  we 
tmaRina  tbat  more  tbaa  fArar  great  diacorariea  have  been  made  during 
this  century,. — E».] 


MB.  AXDBEW  PBINOLE  AXD  THE  8TEBE0SC0PE. 
TolAel 


S(B,— Mr.  Priagk  piupossa  to  dlalilbBts  aopiaa  of  his  article  on  the 
ipa  tmtmt  tba  mambara  «l  Iba  Manntiestar  Pbotograpbie  Society, 
they  may  jadfa  ior  tbwaailtsi  aa  to  wliatbar  I  have  garbled  him 
I  eooM  wiak  lor  a«  baMar  |daa.    I  eoatend,  however,  that  each 
axtraata  as  I  gave  reqnira  no  aoalcxt  to  modify  them  ;  what  I  represented 
tba  fharantar  of  tba  paper  to  ba,  so  far  aa  it  referred  to  the  stereoeoope. 


that  I  bdiarail 

like  are  aot  pwdiBad,  aad 

A  flippMit,  mialsiitlat  praar,  saata 
staUom  of  taat  la  it,  aad  aolhiac 


s  asrpsols"  bosineas  and  sach' 
ba  modiftsd.  bj  any  context 


aa  that  of  "  A.'?.,"  with  jast  a  sab. 
if  applied  to  an  individoal 


would  be  a  libel ;  it  ia  no  great  stretch  of  figure,  then,  to  designate  the 
article  a  libel  on  the  instrument  treated  of. 

So  far  aa  I  understand  Mr.  P.,  he  complains  that  I  did  not  criticise  his 
notions  on  art.  Although  I  believe  those  notions  (if  the  article  in  question 
at  all  represents  them)  to  be  just  as  shallow  and  as  vulnerable  as  his 
opinions  on  binocular  vision  and  the  stereoscope,  the  subject  is  Mr. 
Chadwick's,  not  mine,  and  I  leave  him  to  deal  with  it. 

It  is  refreshing  at  my  age  to  be  taken  for  a  beginner  ;  I  fancy  I  began 
this  life  long  before  "A.  P.,"  and  was  a  photographer  when  he  was  in 
petticoats,  but,  as  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Pringle,  1  may  be  misinformed 
as  to  this.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Abil  HEY^vooD,  jcs. 

Higher  Broughton,  Manchttter,  July  20,  1889. 


To  the  EnrrOB. 

Si«, — I  ask  yon  to  give  me  space  for  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  published  in  The  Bbitish  Journal  of  Photo- 
ORAPHT  last  weelu  I  confess  it  is  sometimes  inconvenient  for  readers  to 
follow  an  argument  or  a  controversy  conducted  in  two  different  news- 
papers. Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutclifle  published  an  article  in  your  contem- 
porary, Photography,  on  the  "  Influence  of  the  Stereoscope,"  to  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  I  replied  through  the  columns  of  Tue  Bbitish 
JocBMAL  or  PBOTooaiPBT,  at  the  same  time  giving,  I  believe,  sufiicient 
quotations,  eontext,  and  argument  of  Mr.  SutcliSe  to  make  my  reply 
understood ;  Mr.  Pringle  then  took  up  the  cudgel  for  Mr.  Sutclifle  in  your 
contemporary,  to  which  Mr.  Ueywood  replied  at  the  meeting  ot  the  Man- 
chester Photograpliia  Society,  June  21,  1889.  Until  we  met  at  that 
meeting  I  had  not  aeen  Mr.  Heywood  for  over  a  month.  1  did  not  know 
he  had  read  a  line  of  the  oorrespondence  that  had  taken  place  until  the 
day  befure  that  meeting,  when  I  received  a  short  note  from  him,  stating 
that  if  there  would  be  any  time  to  spare  at  the  meeting,  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pringle  on  the  "  stereoscope."  Personally,  I 
did  not  oonsider  it  worth  my  while  to  reply  to  Mr.  Pringle,  having  already 
done  so  to  Mr.  SatcUffe,  indeed  I  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to 
reply  to  all  the  tooliah  things  one  reads. 

Mr.  Pringle's  remark  that  he  "  was  not  aware  that  I  had  any  other 
than  a  scientific  interest  in  stereoecopic  photography,"  should  be  taken 
as  a  compliment  to  me,  for  any  one  to  have  read  my  articles  on  "  Stereo- 
soopio  Photography,"  or  the  stereoscope,  without  detecting  the  slightest 
trace  of  anything  bat  "  the  pure  scientific  interest "  was  just  my 
intention. 

But  one  wondera  now  if  when  Mr.  Pringle  read  the  last  communication 
to  piiotogranhio  Uteratore  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  if  he  (Mr.  Priugle)  was 
aware  that  that  gentleman  sold  photographic  lenses.  I  assure  you,  sir, 
that  I  never  made  the  same  mistake  when  reading  the  name  of  Andrew 
Pringle— not  even  wlien  it  was  printed  "Andrew  Pringle,  Esq."  You 
Imow  the  old  proverb,  "  People  who  live  in  glass  houses,  d-c.  &c."  Before 
concluding,  I  must  acknowladge  the  compliments  which  Mr.  Pringle  has 
paid  to  the  Manohaatar  PhotMraphio  Society.  I  do  not  remember  that 
we  made  any  speeial  fuss  of  him,  and  ha  need  be  under  no  particular 
obligation.  We  endeavour  always  to  treat  our  visiting  brethren  with  the 
same  kindness,  boqiitality,  and  friendship  as  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Pringle, 
and  wliioh,  I  aasota  yon,  would  be  extended  to  him  again  should  he 
chooae  to  visit  as.— I  am,  yours,  itc.  W.  I.  Cbaswick. 


THE  FBENCH  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  EonoB. 

Sib, — I  read  ia  Trs  Bbitish  Jot;iuiAt.  or  Pbotookafbt  of  July  19  a 
moat  an(oanded,  unwarranted,  and,  above  all,  uncourteous  attack  on 
yoar  Paris  oorra^ondent  by  one  Mr.  £.  Lisk,  of  AsniSres. 

I  have  not  ttia  intention  to  enter  into  a  polemic  with  that  personage, 
who  shows  aa  great  an  imorance  of  photography  as  he  does  of  the  use  of 
refined  langoagai  I  omy  need  draw  the  attention  of  the  enlightened 
readsra  otToB  Bamaa  Jocbmii.  or  Pbotoobapht  to  a  letter  published  in 
the  same  number,  that  of  Mr.  York  (a  gentleman  known  to  all).  This 
letter  bnrs  out  folly  the  truth  of  my  assertions. 

As  to  the  twenty-five  centimes,  Mr.  Liek  must  be  very  unacquainted 
with  printing  not  to  see  that  it  was  a  printer's  error. 

I  will  not  deign  to  refute  tlie  multitude  of  errors  he  has  thrown  into 
print  I  will  rectify  one  lest  some  person  (having  confidence  in  his  word) 
desires  to  make  the  twenty-four  negatives  of  which  he  speaks  from  eight 
to  two  o'clock  (a  day).  I  warn  that  person  that  it  is  not  twenty  francs, 
but  forty  francs  fifty  centimes  he  would  have  to  pay. 

Moral :  Before  correcting  others  be  sore  not  to  make  "  wrong  asser- 
tions "  yourself. — I  am,  yours,  <Jtc.,  PsorBssoB  E.  Stxbbxno. 

196,  Hue  Ltgtndre,  Pari: 


Photographic  Ci,d«.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  aub,  July  81,  1889,  will  be  od  a  paper  to  be  read  by  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods 
on  /'hotoamphie  Exptrienee*  at  the  Cape.  Saturday  outing  at  Richmond. 
Bank  Holiday  outing  at  Oodalming. 
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l£xcl)anse  Column. 


•«•  J/o  tiarg*  it  wtade  for  iniirtim/  Exchange*  of  Apparatus  in  this  column ; 
but  <Km«  %Ml  U  interted  mtieu  the  article  wantedis  definitely  stated.  Those 
tohoepiei/tftMeirreqHirtmenttas  "amythiiif\u^fiU"  will  therefore  understand 
the  naion  qf  their  non-appearance. 

A  tailjo,  wm  ttrian,  machine  head,  nickel  hoop  and  rim,  for  hidf-plate  camera  and 
■Udea.— Addnw,  J.  J.  BaTrtSLD,  5,  Upper  HUI-strmt,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Wasted,  phot<i«aphic  apparatna  in  excliange  for  Mntlcman's  eighteen  carat  single 
-• — ■»  dfaunond  rin?,  cost  eight  ^neaa.— Addiew,  O.,  1,  Inkorman-rtreet,  Blaokbam. 


Brazil. — You  cannot  do  better  than  place  yourself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
firm  you  mention.    You  can  rely  on  their  tilings  being  good. 

Film.— Celluloid  and  xylonite  are  similar  compounds.  Inquire  of  the  British 
Xylonite  Company,  Homerton ;  they  will  probably  make  the  articles  to 
your  order.  We  expect,  however,  you  will  have  to  order  a  large  number 
at  a  time  or  they  will  not  undertake  the  manufacture. 


Win  uohaniro  Sandringham  dab  trioycleJCorentrj- Machinist  CJompany)  for  fnll-plato 
,  thn«  double  tmcks.— Address,  W.  Atkimsos,  Photographer,  Barnard  CasUc. 


Waatod,  moU'm  work  on  chemistry  or  electricity  in  oxcbauge  for  Burton's  Photogiaphic 
and  Photo  iii«/ianical  Pnnting.— Address,  C.  Paatow,  9,  Malvern-terrace,  Bamsbury, 
London, }(. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  EershaVs  instantanaons  shutter  and  pneumatic  tube  for  posing 
chair  with  two  or  three  backs.  Difference  adjosted.— Address,  B.  H.  GinsET,  Artist 
and  Photographer,  London-street,  Basingstoke. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  camera  with  rajiid  rectilinear  lens,  tripod,  and  double  baclt,  first- 
olass  condition,  in  exchange  for  two  dissolTing-riew  lanterns  in  case,  by  ililliken  s 
Lawley.— Address,  A.  J.  Tilbt,  38,  Briggate,  Shipley,  near  Bradford. 

Waatad,  IJxlO  modem  portable  camera,  three  donble  backs,  tripod,  and  rapid  recti- 
linear lens,  or  anything  nsefnl  in  pliotogmphy,  in  exchange  tor  Erst-class  modem 
tricycle  complete,  also  bicycle.  Offers  invited.— Address,  Robeetson's  Studio, 
llorecambe. 

Will  exchange  15  x  12  rolling  press,  steel  plate  between  rollers ;  embossing  press  by 
Uarion,  two  cabinet,  two  C.-D.-V.,  oval,  and  cnshion-shape  dies ;  Entrekin's  cabinet- 

l  s  le  bornisher.  Any  one  of  the  abore  for  balustrade  by  good  maker,  Optimns  half- 
plate  Entysoope,  or  Optimns  wide-angle  half-plate,  or  rapid  rectilinear  half-plate. 
— Address,  J.  Knox,  380,  Stretford-road,  Manchester. 


^nsmers  to  (!rorreBponlient0. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "  H,  Gbsbnwood  &,  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
Londm,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  So  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
wriier  are  given.  

Photooraphs  Reoisterkd  : — 
Messrs.  Mackintosh  &  Co.,  Eelso.— Groups  of  th«  ccl«*ro(io>i  of  the  Ter-Jribilee  of  the 
SscMsion  Church,  also  groups  of  the  mt'nistert  who  conducted  the  same. 


Sah  Beeters. — See  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scotton  in  our  last  issue. 

Gramme. — Metric  weights  and  measures  may  be  obtained  from  those  who 
supply  chemical  apparatus. 

H.  T.  YOUNO. — There  are  now  no  makers  of  such  plates,  but  to  a  clever  photo- 
grapher their  prepaiation  will  not  entail  any  difficulty. 

W.  P.  Adams  wishes  the  address  of  a  firm  making  celluloid  for  negative  films- 
He  is  anxious  to  obtain  samples  unemulsified  for  experimental  purposes. — 
Perhaps  some  one  will  respond. 

W.  Richard. — Mix  the  colour  with  albumen  and  apply  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Lubricate  the  prints  with  a  weak  solution  of  Castile  soap  in  alcohol  and  the 
colour  will  not  come  off  in  the  burnishing. 

Stcdio. — You  may  use  the  term  "  Patronised  by  the  Queen,"  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Family  collectively  and  individually,  if  they  have  patronised 
you ;  but  beware  making  use  of  the  Royal  Arms. 

A.  J.  C. — The  Euryscope  of  the  makers  named  will,  with  full  aperture,  work 
qui:ker  than  their  rectilinear,  bnt  when  stopped  down  to  equal  the  latter  in 
rapidity  there  will  be  no  difference  in  their  working. 

J.  Bruce. — If  you  cannot  get  the  prints  flat  and  even  enough  for  copying,  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  take  the  book  to  a  bookbinder  and  get  him  to  remove 
them,  then  take  the  copies  and  afterwards  have  them  replaced. 

Bft.v.— It  is  illegal  to  put  the  word  "  patent "  on  an  article  which  is  not 
patented,  and  the  offender  subjects  himself  to  heavy  penalties  for  so  doing. 
It  is  also  illegal  to  mark  a  picture  "  copyright  ".when  no  copyright  exists. 

R  Stkwart.— We  cannot,  for  fear  of  libel,  publish  your  letter  of  warning 
against  the  individual  advertising.  People  who  buy  second-hand  apparatus 
from  strangers  ought  to  take  such  steps  as  will  protect  themselves  other  than 
post-dating  money  orders. 

In  a  Foo.— If  the  toning  bath  becomes  discoloured  and  turbid,  it  shows  that 
the  gold  has  been  precipitated.  A  dirty  dish  or  bottle  will  cause  the  reduc- 
tion, so  will  impure  materials.  Some  kinds  of  paper  are  prone  to  cause  a 
Bjiontaneous  reduction  of  the  gold. 

A.  E.  Bull.— Blue  glass  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  nowadays  for  glazing  the 
studio.  It  was  employed  to  a  limited  extent  many  years  ago,  but  has  long 
since  been  discarded.  There  is  nothing  better-for  the  purpose  than  the 
ordinary  sheet  glass  of  commerce. 


Caustic— The  best  plan  will  be  to  precipitate  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state 
by  immersing  a  f  iw  pieces  of  pure  zinc.  Tlien  well  wash  and  redissolve  in 
nitric  acid.  By  the  addition  to  the  bath  of  nitric  acid,  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia .woidd  be  produced  which  would  be  very  undesirable 
in  the  solution. 

F.  E^If  the  white  lac  has  become  as  brittle  as  you  describe,  it  will  be  of  no 
use  for  making  negative  varnish.  If  bleached  lac  is  kept  long  in  a  di7  con- 
dition it  becomes  "  perished,"  and  is  then  worthless.  To  preserve  it  in  good 
condition,  white  lac  should  always  either  be  kept  in  water  or  in  ajar  with  a 
little  water  at  the  bottom. 

Novice. — Let  the  proportion  of  bichromate  to  gelatine  be  such  as  will  not 
allow  the  former  to  crystallise.  Precise  proportions  are  immaterial  Use 
hot  water  for  development.  Acetic  acid  will  also  answer.  If  you  have 
access  to  our  volume  for  18S3  you  will  find  such  optical  articles  as  will 
probably  serve  your  purpose ;  if  not,  write  again  and  enclose  envelope  for 
private  reply. 

R.  J. — You  are  clearly  in  the  wrong,  for  you  are  not  only  exhibiting  the  por- 
trait without  permission,  but  against  the  wish  of  the  sitter,  as  expressed  at 
the  time  of  sitting.  That  you  have  not  yet  been  paid  for  the  portraits  makes 
no  difference,  as  you  can  sue  for  the  .imount  in  the  County  Court.  It  looks 
like  a  case  of  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  But  as,  according  to  your  own 
showing,  you  promised  not  to  e-xhibit  the  picture,  the  proceeding  is  any 
thing  but  honourable. 

W.  De  Frere  says  :  "I  have  just  purchased  a  set  of  cutting  shapes  and  a 
Robinson's  wheel  print  trimmer.  This  cuts  the  prints  cushion  shape,  I  am 
now  told  that  pictures  with  the  comers  rounded  off  are  not  artistic,  and  if 
sent  in  to  an  exhibition  for  competition  they  would  be  condemned  at  once 
if  trimmed  in  this  manner,  however  good  the  subject  might  be.  Is  this  a 
fact  ? " — Different  exhibitions  have  different  rules,  but  we  do  not  remember 
any  set  rule  that  prints  with  the  corners  rounded  off  were  inadmissible. 

T.  Y.  Hanstock  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  of  any  cement,  or  anything  we 
could  mix,  for  wooden  tanks  which  hold  hydrochloric  acid,  thirty  Twaddle. 
I  have  tried  tar,  pitch,  and  oakum,  but  the  tanks  leak  yet." — If  pitch  fails, 
which  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  had  it  been  properly  applied,  try 
marine  glue  or  parafKn.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  tanks  being  well 
made  in  the  first  instance.  Unless  the  wood  be  well-seasoned  and  carefully 
joined,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  with  any  cement,  to  prevent  leaking  when 
they  contain  acids, 

T.  J.  writes  :  "  Can  you  tell  us  the  cause  of  the  silver  prints  blistering  ?  They 
are  all  right  wlien  we  take  them  out  of  the  soda  fixing,  but  when  we  put 
them  into  the  water  for  washing  they  go  all  over  little  blisters.'  Most  of 
them  disappear  when  they  are  burnished,  but  in  many  cases  the  prints  are 
spoiled." — These  blisters  are  often  produced  when  the  prints  are  suddenly 
transferred  from  a  solution  of  one  density  into  that  of  another ;  or  from  one 
of  a  certain  temperature  to  that  of  a  ditt'erent  one.  Keep  the  fixing  solutions 
and  washing  waters  at  the  same  temperature.  Instead  of  taking  the  prints 
direct  from  the  fixing  bath  and  putting  them  into  water,  dilute  the  bath — 
say  to  one  half  strength — and  allow  theni  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes  before 
transferring  to  the  water.  Or  when  taking  them  out  of  the  hypo,  put  them 
in  a  solution  of  common  salt  for  a  short  time  prior  to  commencing  the 
washing. 

Blisters  writes :  ' '  Can  you  inform  me  how  to  prevent  albumenised  paper 
blistering  ?  I  have  been  sorely  bothered  of  late  with  paper  blistering ;  it 
generally  occurs  during  the  night  in  the  washing.  I  have  tried  salt,  ammonia, 
&c.,  but  all  to  no  avail ;  the  prints  blister  up  as  large  as  walnuts.  Can  you 
also  suggest  anything  to  prevent  the  paper  from  stretching?  I  get  great 
uueveuuess  in  the  length  of  some  prints." — This  kind  of  blister  is  more 
prevalent  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold.  Primarily,  they  are  due  to  the  paper 
itself,  for  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  it  is  not  only  the  albumen 
that  lias  separated,  but  that  the  fibrous  surface  of  the  paper  has  come  away 
with  it.  If  the  paper  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  before  it  is  albumenised,  the 
defect  will  most  likely  disappear ;  so,  doubtless,  it  will  if  the  albumenised 
paper  be  kept  for  some  mouths.  These  particiJar  blisters  may  usually  be 
avoided  by  completing  the  washing  in  a  short  time.  Long  soaking  enhances 
them.  With  regard  to  the  stretching  of  the  paper,  all  paper  stretclies  when 
it  is  wet,  but  the  expansion  is  always  greatest  in  the  width  of  the  web. 
Longitudinally,  it  is  very  slight  indeed.  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  if 
the  prints  be  mounted  wet,  but  if  they  be  cemented  and  allowed  to  dry,  and 
the  mount  be  moistened  .and  the  print  rolled  in  contact  with  it,  stretching 
may  be  practically  avoided. 
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PORCELAIN  PAPER. 

Arhivo  f'lif  'f  rh'^  '!'s. Mission  which  took  place  at  the  last  re- 
>irte<l  rncotiii;;  i>t'  tlio  I/ondon  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Avociatioo,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Haddon  having  explained 
certain  experiments,  was  the  sabject  of  a  oomparattvelj  little 
iinown  porcelain  paper  which,  aeTeral  years  ago,  flashed  upon 
us  with    unwonte<l    hril'  ''tained    admiration    wherever 

seen,  and   was  withdnm  iily  from  pii>ilic  observation, 

"wing  to  commercial  unpleasantniMSHi,  almost  immediately  after 
its  introduction.     This  paper  waa  pure  and  white,  totally  free 
from  gloaa,  and  by  keeping  the  pnnt  on  its  extreme  surface 
ifiir':trt«d  a  degree  of  brilliance  otherwisa  nnattainable,  unless 
■*!''}•  paper  eoated  with  alhnmen.     The  riiadows,  consequently, 
leep,  the  whites  and  middle  tints  being  delicate. 
.  :   if  the  surface  resembling  finely-ground  porcelain, 
naturally  reocircd  ths  designation  given  it  at  the 
I  I^ircelain  paper." 

.\'.t\i  'uh  the  surface  is  hard  and  the  texture  firm — these  to 

'iicli  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  photographic  image  from 

^iijking  in — yet  is  it  not  so  repellent  of  water  as  to  prevent  its 

'  easily  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  sensitising,  toning, 

u  :  1  iixin^r  baths. 

.Mi  th  <so  difhculties  which  oysrated  to  knock  it  on  the  head 
:o  of  ita  introdactioo,  and  which,  as  wc  have  said,  had 
''•a  commercial  disagreement,  being  now  non'«xistent, 
•rer,  the  public  taste  being  now  cultivated  into  a 
.  ....V  for,  or,  at  any  rate,  into  a  sympathy  with  matt  sur- 
prints, we  see  no  reason  why  the  porcelain  paper  should 
net  be  once  more  brought  into  public  notice:     Just  at  first, 
those  who  may  care  to  try  it  will  have  to  prepare  their  own 
paper,  but  as  the  operation  is  so  easy  and  certnin,  and,  unlike 
fhf  r.rr-i.iration  of  sensitive  dry  plates,  can  be  effected  in  a 
1  ro^m,  we  doubt  not  that  those  who  do  try  will 
rf-tly. 
write  this  we  hare  not  aceeas  to  all  the  notes  we 
made  at  the  time  when  we  last   prepared   paper  according  to 
this  system,  which,  if  not  invented,  at  any  rate  was  perfected 
by  Mr.  Brinckerhoff  of  New  York,  and  who,  when  we  last  saw 
him,  wiu  getting  into  the  evening  of  life.     Still,  sufficient  will 
hero  Im>  sh  i  (•>  enable  its  nature  to  be  well  understood. 

A  sheet  of  any  good  quality  of  plain  Saxe,  Rive,  or  other  photo- 
ernphie  paper  is  coated  with  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine  holding 
in  suspension  sulphate  of  barytes  or  finely-powdered  kaolin.  Upon 
raising  the  paper  from  this  emulsion  it  is  suspended  in  the  air 
nntil  dry,  when  it  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  alum,  tannin,  or 
substance  by  which  gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble.  The 
iC  paper  is  thus  imbued  with  the  gelatine  and  its  sur- 
face has  a  fine  texture,  the  pores  being  all  filled  np. 


When  the  paper  is  to  be  used  it  is  salted  by  floating  it  upon 
a  bath  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  water,  about  four  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  In  this  state  it  will  keep  well  for  many 
months.  It  is  sensitised  by  Iwing  floated  upon  a  bath  of 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  An  oimce  of  the  nitrate  is  dissolved 
in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  and  strong  ammonia  added  drop  by 
drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  dark  precipitate  at  first 
thrown  down  is  just  reflissolved.  Although  the  way  here  de- 
scribed is  that  by  which  the  singularly  fine  specimens  alluded 
to  were  prepared,  yet  results  indistinguishable  from  these  may 
be  pnxluced  by  sensitising  on  a  plain  nitrate  of  silver  solution, 
provided  that  after  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  well  fumed  over 
ammonia,  by  which  a  great  degree  of  richness  is  imparted  to 
the  tone. 

After  removal  from  the  printing  frame  the  proofs  are  washed 
first  in  plain  water  and  afterwards  in  water  containing  a  little 
chloride  of  sodium,  say  a  grain  to  the  ounce.  Then  follow 
toning  and  fixing,  the  prints  acquiring  a  fine  purple  in  the 
gold  bath.  On  removal  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  it  is 
recommended  t<\  wash  the  prints  in  three  changes  of  warm 
water,  followed  by  a  prolonged  immersion  in  cold  water. 


THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONGRESS.* 
Ox  the  fourth  question,  "  Uniformity  in  the  mode  of  mea- 
suring the  time  of  admission  of  light  regulated  by  shutters," 
Colonel  Sebert  is  again  reporter.  He  commences  by  stating 
the  necessity  of  setting  on  one  side  all  efforts  at  measurement 
in  which  outside  influences  prevail,  such,  for  instance,  as  photo- 
graphing moving  objects  in  which  tlie  actual  value  of  the  light 
passed  through  the  lens  is  not  given.  Tlie  method  to  be 
adopted  must  be  based  solely  upon  the  geometrical  valuation 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  shutter,  and  on  the  mechanical 
determination  of  the  law  of  its  motion  under  different  condi- 
tion of  regulation  and  with  diflerent  diaphragms  or  openings. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  measure  the  total 
time  during  which  the  shutter  is  open,  but  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  constantly  varying  conditions  of 
lighting  that  prevail  during  opening  and  closing,  and  to  com- 
l)arc  these,  in  so  far  as  the  actual  light  admitted  is  concerned, 
with  an  ideal  shutter  oi)enmg  and  closing  instantaneously. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  "  co- 
efficient of  utility,"  and  to  represent  it  by  means  of  a  figure 
always  less  than  "l"and  limite<l  to  one  or  two  places  of  decimals. 
The  total  period  from  opening  to  closing  of  the  shutter,  if 
multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  utility,  will  then  give  the 
•  Contloued  from  page  486L 
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absolute  time-Talue  of  the  exposure,  and  will  render  it  easy  to 
calculate  with  any  kind  of  plate  what  stop  to  employ  or  what 
regulation  to  apply  to  the  shutter.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
require  in  future  all  makers  of  shutters  to  mark  them  not  only 
with  the  "  time  of  exposure,"  or  total  duration,  but  also  with 
the  coefficient  of  utility. 

The  additional  remarks  on  the  practicability  of  the  suggested 
reforms,  and  on  the  purely  mechanical  methods  of  measurement, 
contain  nothing  novel  or  interesting. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  questions  are  "A  uniform  and  easy  means 
of  adapting  different  lenses  to  different  cameras,"  and  "  Uni- 
formity in  the  dimensions  of  plates,"  and  these  are  dealt  with 
by  M.  Franck  de  Villecholle. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  dimensions  and 
thread  of  the  screw  employed  for  attaching  the  camera  to  the 
tripod,  but  as  the  details  suggested  are  still  to  be  discussed, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  go  into  them  prematurely.  With 
regard  to  lenses,  after  mentioning  the  various  modifications 
that  have  been  proposed  in  connexion  with  flanges,  mounts, 
and  fronts,  the  report  states  that  the  Committee  have  decided 
to  recommend  a  series  of  standard  flanges,  the  diameter  and 
threads  of  which  are  mentioned,  but  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
A  system  of  adapters  is  also  suggested  for  existing  lenses — in 
fact  the  proposals  are,  in  a  general  way,  identical  with  those 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  only 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  details  will  agree. 

In  connexion  with  camera  fronts,  it  is  also  proposed  that 
these  be  made  subject  to  some  definite  rules ;  that  they  be 
made  square  nnd  without  rebates,  so  as  to  be  interchangeable 
from  one  camera  to  another,  and  that,  like  the  flanges,  they 
may  be  constructed  of  standard  dimensions. 

Concerning  the  question  of  "  Uniformity  in  the  dimensions 
of  plates,"  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  sizes  whose  dimensions  are 
3  :  4,  these  shapes  being  considered  the  most  generally  useful 
and  pleasing.  Nothing,  however,  is  said  with  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  any  international  standard  of  measurement,  which 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  questions  fall  to  the  lot  of  M.  Leon 
Vidal  to  report  upon  and  deal  respectively  with — "  Uniformity 
in  the  expression  of  photographic  formula;,"  and  "  Uniformity 
in  the  denominations  of  photographic  processes."  In  the  first 
case,  the  question  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures 
is,  of  course,  mentioned,  but  no  definite  proposition  made  be- 
yond the  suggestion  that,  in  all  formulfe,  "  solids  shall  be 
expressed  by  weight  and  liquids  by  volume."  With  regard  to 
nomenclature,  it  is  proposed,  "  especially  in  photographic  works 
and  catalogues,"  that  "  chemical  terms  be  employed  in  place 
of  the  abbreviations  which  constitute  purely  a  studio  jargon." 

Turning  to  processes,  it  is  to  be  attempted  to  establish  a 
definite  system  of  terminology,  in  order  to  distinguish  and 
describe  different  processes.  Thus  "  type  "  and  "  typie  "  are  to 
be  confined  to  processes  for  the  production  of  relief  blocks, 
while  "  graphic  "  is  to  be  confined  to  the  description  of  such 
processes  as  "  photo-cellographic,"  photo-lithogi-apliic,"  "photo- 
zincographic,"  &c.  "  Photogravure  "  is  to  be  divided  into  en 
creux  and  en  relief,  to  distinguish  the  two  methods,  but  "helio," 
as  a  prefix,  is  to  disappear,  as  being  an  unsuitable  adjunct  to 
the  name  of  a  process  in  which  the  sun's  light  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  dispensed  with.  "  Platinotypie "  "autotypie," 
"  collotypie,"  "  phototypie,"  and  a  host  of  similar  names,  are 
to  be  suppressed. 

The  ninth  question,  "Custom  House  formalities  for  the 
circulation  of  sensitive  preparations,"  is  treated  by  il.  Bordet. 


The  Committee,  in  this  case,  content  themselves  with  expressing 
a  wish  that  in  all  countries  a  dark  room  may  be  provided  at 
every  Custom  House,  in  which  packages  containing  sensitive 
materials  may  be  opened,  and,  further  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  such  goods  through  the  Customs,  that  senders  will  make 
them  readily  recognisable  by  means  of  a  distinctive  label 
bearing  inscriptions  in  the  language  of  the  sender  as  well 
as  of  the  receiver. 

The  last  subject  for  discussion  is  the  "protection  of  the 
artistic  property  in  photographic  works,"  and  the  report  is  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux,  himself  a  lawyer,  who  sums 
up  the  conclusions  of  the  special  committee  in  terms  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abridgment. 

The  Congress  expresses  a  wish  that  photographs  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  same  laws  as  those  which  protect  artistic  property. 
Among  the  special  questions  to  be  submitted  will  be  the  owner- 
ship of  the  negative.  Is  it  the  photographer  or  the  sitter  who 
can  claim  it  ]  The  Committee  have  unanimously  adopted  the 
view  that,  failing  other  special  agreement,  the  negative  belongs 
to  the  photographer.  In  the  case  of  a  portrait,  the  sitter,  or 
his  representative,  possesses  the  right  to  "  the  image,"  and  the 
photographer  remains  proprietor  of  the  negative.  The  sitter 
cannot  compel  the  photographer  to  deliver  up  the  negative,  no 
matter  what  price  may  be  offered,  but  may  demand  its  destruc- 
tion upon  payment  of  an  indemnity. 

It  has  been  unanimously  decided  that  the  words,  "  The  sitter 
is  proprietor  of  the  image,"  signify  that  the  photographer 
cannot  print  any  proof  of  the  negative  without  the  consent  of 
the  sitter  or  party  concerned.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  all 
photographs  ordered. 

AVith  regard  to  the  right  of  reproduction,  the  Congress  will 
propose  the  following  resolutions  :  Every  photographer  who 
shall  desire  to  retain  the  exclusive  right  of  reproduction  of  his 
work  will  be  required  to  register  it.  Each  photograph,  in  such 
case,  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  photographer,  or 
the  imprint  of  the  publisher,  and,  in  addition,  the  announce- 
ment "  Eegistered"  {Depose).  Every  photograph  sold,  or  offered 
for  sale,  without  these  formalities  having  been  complied  with, 
becomes  public  property  (tomhe  daiu  le  domaine  public),  except 
so  far  as  regards  the  right  of  third  parties. 

Our  resume  of  the  various  reports  has  occupied  so  much  space 
that  we  must  reserve  our  own  comments  until  next  week. 


NEGLECTED  PROCESSES.— THE  POWDER  PROCESS. 
The  powder  process,  or  as  it  is  frequently  termed  the  "  dustiug- 
on  process,"  is  one  that  has  numerous  useful  applications,  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  department  of  photography  in  which  it 
may  not  be  made  available.  Why  this  process  should  be  such 
a  neglected  one,  seeing  how  useful  it  may  be,  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  many.  Although  its  actual  employment  is  limited, 
it  cannot  be  classed  as  an  obsolete  process,  for  every  now  and 
again  some  new  adaptation  of  it  is  being  brought  forward.  Still 
the  fact  remains  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  is  not  at  the 
present  time,  nor  ever  has  been,  worked  to  any  very  material 
extent. 

Quite  recently,  however,  the  oldest  application  of  the  dust- 
ing-ou  or  powder  process  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent, 
and  was  demonstrated  in  London  before  the  non-technical  press 
a  short  time  back  as  a  new  invention.  The  "  new  invention  " 
in  this  instance  is  for  the  production  of  pictures  on  ceramic 
ware.     Curiously  enough,  the  first  practical  application  of  the 
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procMB  wms  for  the  same  thing.  Many  of  our  older  friends  will 
remamber  the  bunit-in  pictures  shown  by  M.  Joubcrt,  then  of  Por- 
chcutw  Terrace,  when  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Photographic 
Society,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1862,  on  the  process  for  which 
he  had  taken  out  a  patent  a  couple  of  years  previously.  Ober- 
netter,  in  1864,  also  patented  an  application  of  the  dusting-on 
pnceaa  for  ceramic  work. 

The  powder  process  oonaistB  enentially  in  coating  a  glass  or 
other  surface  with  albumen,  gum,  dextrine,  sugar,  or  analagous 
■obatance,  mixed  with  a  hygroscopic  one,  such  as  honey,  glu- 
oooe,  glycerine,  or  similar  compounds,  together  with  an  alka- 
line bichromate.  The  principle  of  the  process  is  this :  The 
action  of  light  hardens  the  film,  while  those  portions  which  are 
protected  from  it  remain  more  or  lesa  "  tacky,"  according  to 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  diehe.  After  the  exposure, 
pigment  in  a  fine  state  of  division  is  dusted  over  the  film 
and  gently  manipulated  with  a  soft  camel-hair  brush,  when 
the  powder  adheres  to  the  tacky  portions  and  is  rejected  by 
the  hardened  ohm. 

From  the  abore  brief  oatline  of  the  prooen  it  will  be  seen 
that,  to  obtain  a  poeitire  image,  a  transparency  must  be  em- 
ployed, while  for  a  negatiTe  one  a  negative  is  necessary.  The 
results  obtainable  by  this  ptoeeM  are  exceeding  fine,  while  of 
course  any  pigment — Titreons  or  otherwise — can  be  used.  In 
{set,  any  material  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder  is 
equally  available. 

Somewhere  about  twenty  yean  ago  the  late  Mr.  Window 
worked  the  powder  proceet,  oommereiaUy,  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining carbon  pictures  on  oanTaa,  so  aa  to  avoid  the  inter- 
vening layer  of  gelatine — always  an  element  of  suspicion  in  oil 
paintings.  The  same  gentleinan  also  patented  an  application 
of  the  dusting-on  process  to  photo-litbogrnphy.  In  Utis  case 
the  powder  used  was  powdered  rtaio,  ami,  after  the  image  was 
obtained,  it  was  rolled  in  eontset  with  a  heated  lithographic 
stone,  upon  which  it  "  set  oft"  The  principal  use  to  which  the 
pr<«ess  has  been  pat  ooounaraally  ia,  perhaps,  in  the  prodac- 
tiun  of  bomt-in  photograph*  on  enamels,  but  here,  of  course, 
its  application  is  the  same  aa  for  porcelain.  lu  this  direction, 
however,  it  is  now  lankly  snperaeded  by  the  substitution 
pwcees,  which  is  said  to  jieU  reeolta  possessing  greater 
vigour,  nnleas  the  image  it  afterwards  reinforced  by  hand 
work. 

Mr.  Cowan,  Mr.  Faolkner,  and  othera  have  employed  the 
dn^>itij<n>  process,  commerdally,  for  producing  pictures  on 
ojj.il  ,1  i>s.  For  this  work  it  is  eminently  ailiptcl,  iuatmuch 
as  there  is  great  scope  for  producing  a  variety  of  efl'cct*,  as  the 
I'iumenta  can  be  applied  locally,  and  only  where  they  are  re- 
quired. Therefore,  better  results  in  many  ways— in  vignetting, 
for  example — can  be  obtained  than  by  any  of  the  other  methods 
of  making  "  porcelains."  Of  ooaw  any  culour  pigment  can 
be  Qscd,  and  its  tint  may  be  further  modified  by  the  local 
application  of  one  of  another  hue.  Some  yean  ago  Mr.  Wcrge 
published  a  method  of  intru<Iucing  backgrounds  into  ncgntircs 
by  the  powder  process,  and  produced  aome  excellent  results  by 
its  aid. 

For  the  improvement  of  negatives  the  process  ia  of  great 
value.  The  n.ethod  of  luing  it  in  this  ilircction  has  frequently 
)>«tii  nfirred  to  in  back  volumes.  With  it  we  have  often  con- 
virtv.l  into  gocxl  printing  negatives  thusc  uliich  were  so  thin 
that  they  would  not  yield  to  any  other  method  of  intensification. 
The  method  is  this  :  The  bock  of  the  negative  is  coated  with  the 
sensitive  mistnre  and  expoeed  to  light  through  the  front ;  then 
the  powder — in  this  caae  plomlMgo— ia  applied  in  the  ordinary 


manner,  so  that,  in  the  end,  a  second  negative  is  obtained  on 
the  back  of  the  original  one.  And,  what  is  more,  as  the 
plumbago  can  be  applied  locally,  we  have  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  density  in  certain  portions,  while  others,  if 
necessary,  may  be  left  untouched. 

One  of  the  most  useful  purposes  of  the  powder  process  is  in 
the  reproduction  of  n^atives  which  are  required  to  be  reversed, 
as  they  are  in  several  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes.  Here 
we  have  the  means  of  obtaining  just  what  is  wanted,  direct  in 
one  operation,  without  the  intervention  of  a  transparency,  so 
that  the  utmost  possible  sharpness,  so  essential  in  these  pro- 
cesses, is  secured. 

Ere  this,  many  of  our  younger  readers  have  doubtless  ex- 
claimed. If  the  powder  process  is  such  a  valuable  one,  and  its 
applications  so  multitudinous,  how  is  it  that  it  is  so  little 
practised?  Well,  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  the  way,  except, 
perhaps,  for  small  sizes,  and  that  is  in  the  ever-varying  climate 
of  this  country.  As  the  process  is  dependent  upon  the  hygro- 
scopic condition  of  the  film,  it  follows  that  its  composition  and 
the  manipulations  have  to  bo  modified  to  suit  the  prevailing 
humidity  o^the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  working.  Conditions 
which  would  yield  excellent  results  one  day,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  drj-,  would  totally  fail  on  the  next,  if  it  happened  to  bo 
damp  and  humid.  Nevertheless,  when  these  conditions  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  compensated  for,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  the  proceiss. 


Wk  nndor^tnnd  that  the  Jurors  of  the  Photographic  Section  at 
the  Psria  Exhibition,  of  which  .Mr.  W.  England  was  chosen  Vice- 
PreaideDt,  are  gettinj^  near  to  the  end  of  their  duties.  Tiio  taek 
of  examining'  the  exhibits  liss  beon  very  heavy,  as  the  exhibitors  in 
the  French  section  alone  are  nearly  300,  and  added  to  this  nro  those 
of  foreign  cuuntries  and  the  French  colomei>,  therefore  our  readers 
may  form  some  ides  of  the  amount  of  work  the  Jurors  bare  bad 
to  do,  and  which  has  emplnyed  them  aeversl  week^.  However,  as  a 
little  relaxatiun  to  their  labours,  they  have  had  invitations  to  the 
{'resident  and  to  the  British  Embassy,  and  no  end  of  dinners,  and  a 
■pedal  invitation  to  Jurors  only  was  given  to  a  prog'rauime  at  the 
opera.  We  may  add  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
British  exhibitors  will  have  every  reason  to  be  quite  satistied  with 
the  awards,  Tihich  will  soun  Ik-  publiiihed. 


Who,  among  all  the  British  dames,  would  behave  as  nobly  as  Miss 
C.  W.  Urnoe,  of  New  York,  has  dune  in  the  interests  of  science  P  S| 
This  huly  has  prMeoted  a  sum  of  over  ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  tele-  ■! 
scope  and  appliances  to  be  excluiiively  devoted  to  the  photog;rapLy  of 
the  heavens  at  the  Harvard  L'uiversity,  Boston,  U.S.A.  Such 
generosity  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record  in  every  place  throughout 
the  globe. 

Thk  employment  of  chlorophyl  for  the  production  of  colour  sensitive- 
ness in  gelatine  plates  has  been  thoroujfhly  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ives, 
who  recommends  the  leaves  of  blue  myrtle  as  a  source  of  this  chemical. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  use  of  this  particular  colour  scnsitiser  that  it 
is  of  rather  indefinite  nature,  authorities  btMng  divided  upon  its  pre- 
paration, its  properties,  its  composition,  and,  indeed,  as  to  what  should 
properly  be  included  under  the  term.  In  a  recently  published  treatise 
by  Dr.  E.  Scbunck,  he  looks  upon  it  almost  as  do  .Messrs.  Oelletier 
and  CaventoD,  as  "  simply  the  subatsnce,  or,  it  may  Ik',  the  mixture 
of  substances,  to  which  the  green  colour  of  ordinary  healthy  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  organs  is  due.'' 


Ora  chemist  obtains  his  chlorophyl  in  a  particular  method,  which  Dr. 
Schunck  condemns,  seeing  that  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water ;  indeed, 
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he  believM  that  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  the 
method,  by  the  aid  of  alkaUes,  for  example,  giving  a  substance  winch 
U  rather  a  modified  chlorophyl.  His  process  for  making  an  approxi- 
mately pure  solution  is  fairly  simple.  He  mixes  alcoholic  extract  of 
grass  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  and  agitates  with  ether.  The 
ether  takes  up  chlorophyl  (and  other  substances)  and  leaves  certain 
yellow  colouring  matters  behind.  The  indications  of  its  solutions 
under  spectroscopic  examination  are  very  interesting.  Like  the  more 
familiar  eosin  compounds,  they  are  fluorescent,  and  it  may  be  noted 
tliat  the  writer  of  the  treatise  believes  that  the  bands  of  absorption 
at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  shown  by  chlorophyl  solution  are 
due  not  to  that  body,  but  to  some  other  substance.  The  whole  work 
is  very  interesting,  and  deserving  of  attentive  examination  by  all  who 
take  any  interest  in  such  topics. 


It  is  remarkable  that  so  little  interest  is  taken  at  the  present  time  by 
photographers  generally  in  the  subject  of  orthochromatic  plates,  the 
fitful  zeal  in  experimenting  that  characterised  photographic  Hterature 
a  vear  ago  being  apparently  quite  exhausted.  And  yet  good,  sub- 
stantial work  is  undoubtedly  being  done  in  many  directions.  Quite 
recently  our  transatlantic  contemporary,  the  Photoyraphin  Times, 
called  attvntion  to  the  work  done  in  New  York  in  this  direction.  As 
in  this  country,  ready  prepared  plates  are  to  be  bought,  but  more 
particularly  is  attention  drawn  to  the  employment  of  azaline,  which 
is  not  a  particular  chemical  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  cyanine  and 
chinoline  red.  It  is  stated  that  this  sensitiser  is  used  by  Mr.  Kurtz 
in  his  extensive  reproduction  establishment,  and  that  the  results  are 
most  successful,  embracing  the  correct  rendering  not  only  of  green  in 
its  various  shades,  but  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and  even  the  pigment 
vermihon  in  true  value. 

The  use  of  compressed  oxygen  has  almost  revolutionised  magic- 
lantern  work,  so  useful  and  handy  are  the  cylinders  over  the  familiar, 
cumbrous  gas  bags.  To  the  successful  working  of  the  Messrs.  Briii's 
process  of  preparing  oxygen  much  of  this  is  due,  and  every  develop- 
ment in  the  direction  of  improving  the  manufacture,  and  so  cheap- 
ening the  product,  is  to  be  welcomed.  Mr.  Arthur  Brin  has  lately 
patented  a  new  piece  of  apparatus — a  rotary  retort  of  special  con- 
struction— which  he  anticipates  will  greatly  improve  the  manner  of 
production  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  least 
time,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  mechanical  work. 


We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  time  when  oxygen  is  laid  on  from 
the  main,  like  coal  gas,  for  illuminating,  though  it  was  promised 
some  time  ago  by  some  sanguine  inventors  that  very  shortly  oxygen 
should  be  so  laid  on,  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  coal  gas.  But  even  apart 
from  such  luxuries  of  science  as  oxygen  turned  on  at  will  from  a  tap, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  further  cheapening  of  oxygen  would  be 
likely  to  thoroughly  revolutionise  existing  systems  of  illumination  in 
the  studio.  Coal  gas  alone  has  been  tiled  and  abandoned;  every  one 
can  gauge  the  capabilities  of  magnesium ;  but  an  oxyhydrogen  light, 
even  by  the  aid  of  cylinders,  ought  to  be  able  to  be  so  utilised  as  to 
become  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  cheap  method  of  "lighting"  the 
sitter.  If  a  suitable  system  were  devised,  and  the  best  burner  adopted 
to  give  a  light  both  strong  and  actinic,  it  is  very  probable  that 
electricity  would  be  "  phiyed  out,"  so  cheap  would  a  light  thus  pro- 
duced be  found  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  working  a  dynamo. 


HorsB  agents  and  others  who  utilise  photography  for  advertising 
puq)oses  are  evidently  becoming  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  prints  on 
albumenised  paper  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  permanence  in  exposed 
situations.  Hence  many,  as  their  windows  and  different  railway 
stations  testify,  are  now  having  their  work  executed  in  platinotvpe, 
or  on  bromide  paper.  They  also  find  it  is  to  their  advantage,  as  we 
recommended  years  ago,  to  secure  pictures  of  a  more  artistic  character 
than  they  did  formerly.  A  well-lighted  picture  taken  from  a  well- 
chosen  point  of  view  produces  a  far  more  favourable  idea  of  a  house 
or  an  estate  than  does  a  haphazard  photograph  taken,  often,  under 
adverse  conditions. 


Fob  rapidity  of  production  photo-mechanical  processes  have  a  keei» 
competitor  in  gelatino-bromide  paper.  Here  is  an  example.  A 
thousand  portraits  from  one  negative  were  required  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  order  was  accepted,  completed,  and  delivered  within  the 
prescribsd  time.  The  prints  were  uniform  and  excellent  in  quality, 
and  a  far  larger  number  could  have  been  supplied  if  required.  By 
what  mechanical  process  could  a  like  number  of  prints  be  obtained  \n 
the  time,  may  we  ask?  In  all  mechanical  processes  a  printing  plate 
or  mould  has  first  to  be  made,  and  this  often  entails  the  reproduction 
of  the  negative.  With  bromide  paper, however,  the  prints  are  printed 
direct  from  the  original  negative  by  artificial  light,  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  hundred  an  hour. 


Whkn  the  weather  forecast  for  the  day  prognosticates  "thunder 
locally,"  some  fine  cloud  effects  may  generally  be  anticipated.  This 
has  been  well  exemplified  on  several  occasions  lately.  Last  week 
there  were  some  glorious  masses  of  heavy  clouds  about  with  a  strong 
sun  shining  behind  them, giving  some  portions  the  brilliancy  of  molten 
silver.  Excellent  studies  might  have  been  secured  in  most  parts. 
Such  cloud  effects  as  those  alluded  to  are  only  useful  as  studies  of 
clouds,  and  are  not  suitable  for  printing  into  ordinary  landscapes. 
They  may,  however,  frequently  be  employed  in  seascapes  with  excel- 
lent effect,  particularly  when  the  waves  are  in  a  somewhat  turbulent 
condition. 

How  very  unseasonable  often  are  the  specimens  shown  in  photo- 
graphic show  cases.  At  the  present  time  every  person  one  meets  is 
clad  in  light  summer  attire,  yet  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  in  show  cases  the  sitters  are  in  winter  costume.  l*.irtrait» 
of  ladies  in  furs,  velvets,  and  other  heavy  clotliin.',  lr)ok  as  much  out 
of  season  during  the  dog  days  as  do  musUus  and  summer  garments  at 
Christmas. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
Oh,  sulphite  of  soda !  how  many  sins  are  committed  in  thy  name  ? 
Such  was  the  thought  that  passed  through  my  mind  when  in 
"Foreign  Notes  and  News"  I  read  that  Herr  I'aul  Bait  in  leconi- 
mends,  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  following  formula  f.pr 
concentrated  hydroquinone  : — 

"  In  500  cm.  of  water,  warmed  in  a  flask  sufficiently  Lirgi*  to  allow 
of  a  convenient  shaking,  are  dissolved  200  grammes,  chemically  pure, 
sodium  sulphite,  &c." 

Now,  not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  a  flask  thin  enough  to  allow  of 
being  heated  is  about  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  drop  crystals  into 
without  risk  of  a  smash,  which  catastrophe,  failing  the  placing  of 
crystals  within  it,  would  be  almost  sure  to  follow  the  slacking  of 
crystals,  I  should  hke  to  know  what  would  be  the  value  of  a  solution 
so  made  !  Sulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  little  more  than  twice  its  own 
weight  of  water  !  This  is  possible  in  hot  water,  but  when  the  solu- 
tion cooled,  crystals  would  be  found  to  fall  and  in  large  quantities. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  this  absurdity  has  been 
recommended  :  I  trust  we  may  have  seen  the  last  of  it,  but  I  felt  I 
must  protest.  Sulphite  of  soda  softens  the  film,  hardens  it ;  slows 
the  development,  accelerates  it ;  does  not  do  the  negative  one  bit  of 
good,  is  invaluable  for  the  production  of  first-class  rtsults ;  tlie  com- 
mercial salt  will  answer  perfectly,  none  but  the  purest  should  be 
employed:  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam,  are  we  told  and  contradicted  by  a 
lot  of  formula  mongers  who  neither  know  anything  about  the 
substance  itself  nor  have  any  experience  of  its  use.  Even  meta- 
bisulphite — what  a  pretty  name  I — where  do  we  find  it  in  chemical 
literature  ?  Will  some  one  please  tell  me  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  whether,  if  he  were  .'upplied  with  a  solution  of 
this  salt  and  another  solution  made  by  dissolving  a  mixture  of  the 
salts  commonly  known  as  sulphite  and  bisulphite  of  soda,  he  could  tell 
one  from  the  other  by  any  observation  of  its  action  in  a  developer  Y 
I  don't  know  if  I  possess  a  special  infirmity  of  temper,  but  I  do 
always  feel  angry  when  I  see  these  impossible  feats  of  solution 
mentioned. 

The  meeting  of  the  Parent  Society  last  week  was  rather  interesting, 
the  subject  of  ownership  of  negatives  again  coming   to   the  fore. 
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I'enooaDT,  I  cmnnot  aee  any  poMibIa  rtaod  he'mg  made  for  the 
Bonlhr  of  the  claim  for  the  sitter  to  hare  poeseasion  of  it ;  if  it  be 
admitted  that  when  a  sitter  pr(>riouii  to  sittiofr  aiinouDced  his  inten- 
ti'in  "f  claimiof;  the  negative  to  be  made,  be  would  be  anifonnly  told* 
tliat  an  extra  charge  woald  be  made  in  that  case.  Leafing  this  point 
fordecMOD  as  a  matter  of  polemics,  I  ci^mmend  to  every  one  taking 
■niatereat  in  the  topic  Mr.  IVbenbam's  pithy  statement  of  the  ease: 
h  embrace.'*  the  whole  point  in  diaoiuaion,  and  gives  in  a  few  word«  a 
kgicallv  and  morally  correct  poaitiwi  to  take  with  regard  to  the 
-ubject — "  The  property  in  the  negstire  waa  the  photographer's,  but 
tlie  right  to  oae  it  was  joint."  If  thaaa  words  were  placed  upon  every 
pietore  sent  oat  their  justice  would  be  self-evident,  the  public  would 
aee  the  real  rights  of  the  artist  a&d  would  not  be  afraid  of  undue  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  them. 

At  the  same   meeting,  too,  tb«  objecdooa  to  the  French  sizes 

->!lected  for  presentation  to  the  Congna*  uf  Photographers  as  a  topic 

f  (riKoasion  most  be  felt  to  be  qnita  just ;   ihv  nearer  they  are  to 

the  better,  for  though  it  is  eaay  enoogh  to  trim  a  print  to  aise 

11  is  almost  as  broad  as  loag,  tbeie  are  ooca.<ions  when  a  narrow 

pl«t''  wDuU  be  actually  a«leaa  Unoagb  its  failing  to  include  a 
partirular  portion  of  the  subject.  Let  as  torn  to  the  catalogues  of  the 
fine-art  material  dealers,  and  look  at  the  sixes  of  canvasses  on 
•'-  '  -' —  we  find  almr«t  all  proportions  aet  with  a  leading  distinc- 
ti  the  so-calleil  portrait  and  landscape  sizes,  the  latter  being 
tbe  iiaiT"wer  in  prDportion  to  kogth  than  the  portrait  size*.  The 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  thia  is  to  adopt  a  pn<p<>rti<>n  that  will  cut  to 
any  aixe,  such  an  oaa,  for  example,  aa  12  x  lt»  being  veiy  unreaaooable. 
The  plan  of  having  two  sals,  a  broad  and  a  narrow,  would  lead  to  too 
rourh  variety.  I>pt  prints  be  eat  exidly  to  a  siie  that  suits  them, 
b<i'  k^ep  the  negative  sii«4  as  few  as  possible. 

The  eternal  ten  per  cent.  i|iie«tion  is  cropping  up  again,  and  once 
more  a  new  reodenng  is  giv<-ci,  Mr.  Iladdon  reoimmendirg  that  an 
oaneaof  tha  retjuirK]  suhatance  siioiikl  be  dissolved  and  the  bulk  made 
up  to  ma— uw  iS^6  minims,  that  ia  to  aay,  a  little  umiur  nine  tiuid 
oanees.    This  ia  cwrf«stw»  woraa  eoaCaanded,  and  is  ten  per  cent,  in 
no  way.     If  any  one  wiabea  to  oompoond  a  lea  per  cent,  solution — I 
<uprpo«e  therr  are  such  brave  men  still  liting — my  rseommmdatiaa 
wo  u        to  di»..nlT»  r.n<>  nniT-o  •,{  ftiP  rvr|iiir«l  ■ubstanee  and  make  up 
the  bulk  t>>  ten  ln<>t  r.  'an  i>unce  of  the  inil>- 

•tanoe  was  needed  ten  -  'ukl  be  measured ;  if 

half  an  ounce  were  nqmrvd.  ten  half  omiws    ja,,  8re  ounoee — would 
be  meaaand,aod  ao  on.    Contrariwise,  whatever  number  of  meaanrsd 
Moaess  was  taken  would  conlnio  nm^ientb  of  that  uiimlier  of  oonoea 
<■(  th«  sohotance  dixaolved.     Hut, as  .Mr  I'. .'..l.  v..rv  imnwrU- obeerved, 
a  'l-'<'imal  «y«tem  is  very  KmI,  one  of  t;  out  quan- 

tlfi.-      I'nf'>r»'»n«tfly,  if  has  oeisMl  li..,  .        ;...    ,  .........   ;jiind,  and  it 

I ■►  U-   i.    ii    ..     in  the  end  every  one  wmuI<I  bare  to  br>w  down  to  it — 

'  -  '   •  ■  For  a  time"  I  say  advij^lly,  as  1  hold  a  very  string 

•m)  that  both  drcimal  awl  metrical  »}  •Uuk  are  a  complete 

practical  use:  tliey  are  ruuibrmt,  n«  kward.  and  incapable 

expeditious  exprmMon  in  practiral  operations.     What  a 

'v  we  are  building  up  for  our  deeeendants  in  the  distant 

'  whm  they  buikl  up  a  new  and  practically  uneful  system 

'.  their  forefathers  with  a  dooderimal  «ystem  partly  in 

<><■'  '  ;»>n  eyea  adopt  ao  awkward  a  m>>de  of  meaauring  as 

doing  It  by  tcu '.  Pmkb  Laxci. 


ON  TIIK  «'<)MPAH.\TIVE  VALIFS  OF  I.MPRESSIONS 
riliiM  W<K>I».DL<XK.S.  STEHWirVPKS.  AND  J-XFX> 
11. "I  VPKS,  Fim  UKPKoDfCTION  HY  PIUlTOORAPUY. 

r  A  Cnnaaninitkm  la  tW  r>sS>aiH>ll  Clab^] 

Ma.  Fntufw.  hnvtn-  at  the  last  roeetfalf  stated  that  be  had  been  soc- 
•  'i  the  requixiie  decree  of  »harpneM,  photographs 
earlier  nomben  of  PunrM,  sn<l  referring  to  me 
'  iinuish  some  nuticnlM*  in  respect  of  engravinir  upon 
the  spur  of  tae  Moment,  somewhat  embarTn<.->e<l  how 
-ft  vrlthoot  too  mneh  diverging  tr»m  the  point  in  His- 
take  to  be  the  moal  aaoMMful  meaoK  of  obtaining  by 

f -■_:..                   .!,,-«>..   ^. .,.;...    with  equal  cieame^s  of  line,  of  the 
Ifin  :iga  of  the  puaeut  day. 

NOV  .     K-qoatnted  with  the  changes  that  have 


the  original  question  was  still  in  abeyance,  for,  although  Mr.  Foxlee 
may  have  been  successful  in  the  instance  mentioned,  at  a  time  when 
the  illustrations  were  printed  direct  fn)m  the  woodcuts,  it  was  in- 
applicable in  this  respect— that  at  the  present  dav  electrotypes  of 
engravings  upon  wood  are  used  and  not  the  woodcuta  themselves, 
which  are  carefully  stored  away  until  the  wear  of  the  electrotype 
necessitates  a  fresh  re-casting,  thus  en.^suring  a  clear  impression  of  "the 
illustration  as  occasion  may  require.  Engravers  allow  that  sharpness 
of  line  is  most  perfectly  given  by  the  lines  engraved  in  relief  upon 
boxwood,  and  that  it  allows  of  greater  brightness  and  depths  in  the 
blacks;  implying,  of  oonrae,  direct  contact  with  the  material  upon 
which  they  are  impreeaed — the  paper. 

like  other  descriptions  of  engraving,  although  a  large  number  of 
impreesicns  could  be  taken  from  the  wood-block,  it  had  necessarily  a 
limit  from  the  wear  exerted  on  the  lines  by  the  repeated  press  upon 
its  surface  serving  to  thicken  the  lines,  and  so  render  the  cut  useless. 

When  such  was  the  case — I  am  now  .^peaking  of  its  earlier  history 

it  became  necessary  for  a  fre«h  drawing  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
subject  re-engraved.  If  not  too  much  worn,  and  rescued  in  time, 
a  facsimile  coidd  be  obtained,  and  a  saving  of  expense  effected 
by  a  transfer  taken  in  the  following  manner : — The  block  having  been 
carefully  waFhed  and  cleaned,  it  was  again  charged  with  ink,  and  a 
proof  impression  taken  from  it.  So  far,  it  was  done  with.  A  box- 
wiHxl  block  of  the  same  size  was  then  procured,  the  face  of  which  was 
charged  with  a  waah  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  when  it  had  become 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  only  just  damp,  the  proof  impression  was  laid 
upon  it,  over  which  was  laid  a  thin  piece  of  millboard,  and  the  impres- 
sion rubbed  down  upon  the  surface  by  the  aid  of  a  burnisher.  It  was 
then  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  engraver,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
engrave  it  faesimile — line  for  line.  Much  about  this  time  came  the 
several  inventions  to  improve  upon  the  art,  all  of  them  meclianical, 
ainl  all,  from  a  certain  mealiness  or  rottenness  of  line,  failing  igno- 
miniouslv.  Then  came  the  hrst  important  change— the  reproduction 
of  the  block  by  the  stereotype  process,  and  afterwards  the  electrotype 
procesa.  The  first  required  careful  examination  from  the  frequency 
of  microscopical  air  bubbles  between  the  lines,  which  had  to  be  cleared 
away  by  use  of  the  graver;  the  latter  process  was  free  from  this 
objection,  and  for  the  better  cUss  of  illustrations  has  entirely  super- 
seded the  other.  [Some  woodcuts  were  then  passed  round  with  direct 
impressions,  illustrating  the  snperioritv  in  fineness  and  solidity  of  line 
of  a  direct  impieeiion  ftom  the  wood.]  Waltbb  IUy  Woods. 


PHOTOORAPULNU  INTERIORS. 
Tbii  great  difficulty  encountered  in  the  photographing  of  interiors  by 
daylight  is  in  the  securing  of  harmonious  illumination  ;  certain  portions 
adjacent  to  the  strong  light  streaming  in  from  windows  opening  on 
the  street  or  courtyard  receive  the  allopathic  dose  of  ligor,  wliili 
others  get  the  ho.uoeopathic  thousandth  dilution. 

I  say  nothing  abimt  the  windows  themselves,  since  photographers 
who  have  had  much  experience  can  alone  do  juxtice  in  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  great  enemy  of  interior  photography  —halation.  I  know 
all  about  the  various  devices  which  have  been  suggested  to  overcome 
both  irregular  illumination  and  halation,  but  these  remedies  demand 
the  wholeaak-  sacriliae  of  light — just  what  is  needed  most  of  all  in  an 
interior — and  the  eonaeqaent  loss  of  time,  the  greatest  count  to  the 
practical  photographer.  Oood  exposure  on  interiors  with  daylight  is 
often  out  of  the  question  if  one  wishes  to  have  a  soft,  pleasing  picture ; 
but  thanks  to  the  march  of  improvement  we  are  independent  of  the 
sunlight,  who  never  seemed  to  care  to  work  for  us  satisfactorily  when 
we  wanted  him  to  come  in  out  of  doors  ami  scour  around  the  corners 
of  dark  roonw.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  magnesium  light  it 
is  poisible  to  shut  up  all  the  windows  and  yet  produce  results  quite 
equal,  and  In  many  eases  far  superior,  to  anything  obtained  by  day- 
light. Minutes,  or  rather  seconds,  will  now  do  better  work  than 
formerly  was  secured  by  exposure  of  hours'  duration. 

I  remember  in  the  days  of  wet  photography  being  sent  to  photograph 
an  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  After  preparing  the  special 
collodion  necessary  for  long  exposures,  that  is,  treating  it  to  as  much 
water,  drop  at  a  time,  as  it  would  carrv,  I  coated  a  plate  therewith, 
and  started  for  the  scene  of  action.  Tfie  situation  of  the  exhibit  was 
in  a  rather  dark  comer,  and  I  calculated  that  it  would  take  at  least  an 
exposure  of  half  an  hour.  Mv  cara«ra  was  aet  up— not  a  very  easy 
task  (a  20  X  LM  size)— the  focussing  accomplished  by  mounting  a  step- 
ladder,  the  holder  placed  in  position,  and  the  slide  drawn.  I  now 
determined,  while  the  chemicals  and  the  lazy  light  were  doing  the 
work,  that  I  might  rest  from  mv  labours  and  let  my  woiks  follow  me, 
the  time  being  near  the  close  of  a  warm  summer  day.  Either 
monotony  of  the  exhibit  (piles  of  cheeses,  arranged  by  some  sesthetic 
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eye  in  columns  and  arches)  or  the  odour  arising  therefrom,  or  weon- 
neM,  or  nil  combined,  caused  me  to  fall  into  a  jicaceful  doze.  How 
far  1  had  travelled  in  the  land  of  dreams  I  know  not ;  nil  I  know  at 
the  time  was  the  call  to  consciousness  by  the  rough  salute  of  the 
guard,  that  closing  time  had  come,  and  the  certain  feeling  that  my 
exposure  was  either  ruined  by  over  time  or  the  drying  of  the  collodion 

My  traps  were  soon  in  order,  and  my  march  made  double  quick  for 
the  dark  room.  Thanks,  this  time,  to  the  slow  hght  and  the  slow 
plate,  1  found  I  had  a  most  beautiful  negntive,  oiily  regretting  that 
ttohmque  had  not  eii^nded  itself  ujwn  something  more  beautiful. 
Had  I  possessed  the  means  at  present  so  abundant  for  securing  expo- 
sures in  dark  corners,  I  might  have  made  my  exposure  and  afterwards 
taken  "  mv  rest  at  my  ease  in  my  inn." 

The  facility  with  which  exposures  on  interiors  may  be  made  with 
magnesium  hght  ought  to  make  it  more  popular  with  practical 
photographers,  but  they  seem  to  have  such  an  enormous  share  of  con- 
servatism that  they  are  afraid  of  anything  championed  by  the  enter- 
prising amateurs.  The  only  objection  to  magnesium  is  in  the  fumes ; 
but  these  are  not  serious,  and  the  householder  seldom  or  never  objects. 
Pure  magnesium  in  powder  may  be  used,  or  the  flash-light  compounds. 
The  latter  have  the  advantage  of  accomplishing  the  work  in  a  much 
sliorter  time,  a  fraction  of  a  second  being  sufficient  to  secure  a  beauti- 
fully exposed  negative  with  a  single  charge  of  powder.  Oenernlly, 
when  pure  magnesium  is  used,  two  or  more  cliarges  are  necessary, 
and,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  figures  in  the  picture 
without  showing  signs  of  motion. 

The  addition  of  figures  adds  very  much  to  the  life  and  beauty  of 
photographs.  A  domestic  scene,  consisting  of  the  family  at  their  usual 
pleasures  or  tasks,  takes  away  the  idea  of  desolation  which  the  average 
interior  picture  conveys. 

It  is  true  that  several  simultaneous  charges  of  pure  magnesium 
could  be  ignited  in  different  parts  of  the  room  and  so  augment  the 
quantity  of  actinic  influence,  but  the  conflicting  shadows  so  produced, 
cross-shadows  as  they  are  called,  give  a  very  unpleasant,  not  to  say 
unnatural  appearance  to  the  picture.  So  1  generally  make  use  of 
the  blitz-pulver  compound,  which  requires  less  material  and  is  more 
brilliant,  though  more  noisy  in  its  work. 

It  requires  some  judgment  in  determining  wliere  to  locate  the  source 
of  illumination  so  as  to  properly  light  up  the  objects  and  to  cast  the 
shadows  in  the  right  direction.  1  have  found  it  advantageous  to  place 
the  source  of  light  rather  high  up,  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
lengthened  shadows  on  the  iioor. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  flash  is  not  so  placed  as  to  cause 
violent  reflection  from  polished  objects,  and  special  precaution  observed 
to  keep  mirrors  from  reflecting  the  light  into  the  lens.  The  reflections 
from  cliina  and  glass  are  most  beautifully  rendered  by  the  magnesium 
flash,  and  if  the  source  of  illumination  is  properly  nmnnged,  the  re- 
flection in  the  mirrors  of  the  objects  in  the  room  adds  much  to  the 
effect. 

By  the  use  of  the  magnesium  light  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the  picture 
the  view  of  other  rooms  through  doorways,  &c.  Vista  after  vista  may 
be  secured  with  very  little  additional  trouble.  An  exposure  is  first 
made  upon  the  principal  room,  the  cap  placed  on  the  lens,  and  a 
smaller  diaphragm  u.sea  to  secure  the  proper  definition  in  the  outer 
room ;  the  cap  is  then  removed,  and  a  cuarge  of  powder  ignited  in  a 
part  of  the  outer  room  where  the  light  will  not  flash  in  the  lens.  In 
this  way  several  exposures  may  be  made  upon  the  same  plate. 

I  have  obtained  some  very  pretty  effects  by  first  securing  views  out 
of  the  window  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  with  hills,  fields,  and 
cottages,  then  drawing  the  curtain  and  exposing  the  room  by  means  of 
a  flash.  Of  course,  a  very  small  stop  is  used  in  getting  the  landscape, 
so  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  this  and  to  substitute  a  larger  one 
when  exposing  for  the  interior. 

The  lens  1  employ  is  a  Ross  portable  symmetrical,  a  most  excellent 
instVument  for  interior  work,  and  especially  for  flash-light  interiors, 
combining  considerable  angle  with  great  rapidity  and  perfect  defi- 
nition. 

Some  difliculty  will  be  encountered  in  focussing  interiors  by  reason 
of  the  faint  illumination.  I  always  make  use  of  a  candle  to  illuminate 
a  printed  page  of  a  book  or  newspaper.  By  getting  the  t3rpe  sharply 
defined,  I  am  sure  that  the  objects  in  its  plane  are  also  sharp.  The 
lighted  candle  is  also  very  useful  in  determining  the  limits  of  the 
picture  ;  by  moving  it  to  the  right  and  left  it  is  easy  to  see  just  where 
your  picture  stops.  I  also  have  an  assistant  move  it  along  the  base 
line  of  my  picture  on  the  ground  glass,  and  when  it  moves  olong 
without  any  eclipse  I  am  sure  that  nothing  in  my  foreground  wiU 
come  too  obtrusively  into  the  view.  When  the  image  of  the  candle 
disappears,  I  know  tliat  some  object  is  in  front  which  ought  not  to  be 
there,  so  its  removal  is  at  once  effected. 


A  word  about  the  groups  in  a  picture  of  a  room.  The  figures  should 
always  be  so  arranged  that  the  impression  is  given  of  life  and 
animation.  All  set-posing,  as  if  the  people  were  lay  figures,  must 
te  avoided. 

The  figures  are  best  arranged  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  as  if  engaged 
in  conversation,  or  occupied  with  some  amusement.  In  this  way  I 
have  disposed  of  ten  or  a  dozen  people  in  one  view,  and  the  effect  is 
much  more  pleasant  and  picturesque  than  when  the  arrangement  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or  any  other  set  artistic  disposal.         \V.  R. 
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ON  THE  DETERIORATION  OF  DRY  PLATES, 

I. 

Thekk  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  much,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  entire  popularity  which  now  attends  the  practice  of  photography 
by  so  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  due  to  the  advent  of  the  dry 
plate,  and  much  of  this  popularity  depends  on  the  belief  that  any  one 
can  proceed  to  a  dealer  and  there  procure  a  stock  of  some  favourite 
brand  of  plates  they  have  been  recommended  to  use,  which  will  keep 
either  before  or  after  exposure  for  any  length  of  time,  provided 
certain  due  precautions  be  observed,  such  as  exempting  them  from 
damp,  certain  fumes  of  sewer  or  other  gases,  light,  &c. 

But  is  it  the  case  that  a  gelatine  plate,  no  matter  how  carefully 
stored  or  placed  away,  will  keep  indefinitely  P  Such  a  question  as 
this,  I  feel,  must  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  vast  army  of 
amateurs  who  now  look  upon  photography  as  a  balm  for  no  end  of 
business  worries,  and  also  one  of  the  most  tangible  and  pleasant 
occupations  they  can  engage  in.  I  therefore  propose  to  relate  a  few 
of  my  experiences. 

So  far  back  as  the  spring  of  the  year  1880  I  determined  to  set 
abfiut  investigating  this  subject,  and  with  a  view  of  coming  to  no 
sudden  or  rash  opinion.  I  commenced  the  inquiry  by  placing  away 
several  brands  of  plates  under  varying  conditions  of  packing.  From 
time  to  time  1  used  up  these  different  plates,  st  the  same  time  closely 
observing   their  behaviour   under   varying  circumstances.     At   the 

Present  moment  I  have  beside  me  plates  I  acquired  so  far  back  a» 
881,  and  this  week  I  have  been  using  some  I  bought  in  1884. 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  thought,  and 
that  closely  allied  with  the  matter  in  consideration  is  the  question  of 
packing,  and,  as  I  sometimes  also  think,  the  unpacking.  For  with 
most  amateurs  (not  so  much  as  with  professionals)  the  breaking  into 
a  fresh  box  or  package  of  plates  means  very  frequently  the  bundling 
up  of  a  portion  of  them  again,  either  with  the  same  wrappers,  or  it 
may  be  filling  a  set  of  slides,  and  tliere  allowing  the  plates  to  remain 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Or  it  may  be  that  with  some  workers  the 
belief  prevails  that  when  a  fresh  box  of  plates  is  opened  the  best 
means  to  employ  is  to  place  those  not  required  at  the  time  into  some 
grooved  box. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  nine  years  I  have  studied  carefully 
the  behaviour  of  numerous  plates  so  stowed  away,  ond  at  last  I  have 
formed  a  pretty  strong  opinion  that  the  best  way  for  an  amateur  to 
keep  odd  lots  of  plates  is  by  placing  them  face  to  face,  and  putting 
them  into  a  metal  box  of  such  dimensions  that  they  do  not  move 
about  when  same  is  lifted  or  used.  I  have  long  given  over  the  use  of 
grooved  boxes  for  stowing  away  plates,  but  on  this  point  I  may  have 
more  to  say  later  on. 

From  about  the  years  1880  to  1882  I  must  confess  having  a  decided 
opinion  that,  under  careful  keeping,  a  gelatine  dry  plate  would  respond 
to  and  yield  a  good  negative  at  any  time  after  long  keeping,  and  I 
was  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  a  series  of  tests  wliich  1  applied  to 
a  cumber  of  Wratten's  plates,  ranging  from  1880  to  188-5.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1880,  I  acquired  from  a  dealer  in  Glasgow  three 
dozen  ~\  x  4i  Wratten's  plates,  two  dozen  of  these  were  ordiuary,  or, 
as  some  term  them,  slow  plates,  the  other  dozen  were  what  were 
then  and  now  termed  instantaneous. 

The  first  portion  of  this  parcel  which  I  determined  to  try  was  the 
slow  plates,  these  were  exposed  at  the  time  and  yielded  splendid 
negatives.  The  remaining  box  I  placed  away  unbroken,  and  never 
touched  them  till  the  month  of  May,  188G.  This  box  was  placed 
inside  a  wooden  box  in  my  dark  room,  and  was  frequently  handled 
and  tumbled  about  during  the  years  between  1880  and  188(>,  but  not 
opened.  In  May,  1880,  I  determined  to  put  to  the  test  the  keeping 
qualities  of  these  plates,  and  proceeded  to  expose  two  of  them  on  a 
well-lit  landscape  (time,  6  p.m.),  with  plenty  of  low  shadows;  at  the 
time  I  exposed  on  the  same  view  a  plate  from  an  ammonia  formula 
which  I  had  kept  from  September,  1884.    I  developed  them  with  the 
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tune  dereloptng  solution,  namely,  Wntten'a  formula.  Result :  the 
»low  landacape  of  Wrsttun's  came  oat  most  beautifully,  yielding  one 
of  the  beat  aegatlres  I  hare  in  my  ooQection,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ammonia  plate  fogged  up  and  was  utterly  worthless. 

The  rumainiDR  ten  of  tbeee  plate*  I  placed  away  face  to  face  in  a 
metal  box,  wbicE  was  stowed  inside  another  white  wood  box,  and  last 
year  I  used  these  up  with  eoually  satisfactory  resulu. 

So  much  for  the  slow  landscape  plates.  Now  as  to  the  behariour 
of  the  instautaneons  one*. 

The  first  portion  of  theae  I  plaeed  in  my  slide*  (six  plates),  and 
pnweeded  in  the  month  of  July,  IdSi,  to  expose  some  of  name  on 
stamen  calling  at  Craipiore  I'ier.  Three  of  theee  plate*  were 
ezpoaed  in  good  light  on  the  pier.  I  used  atop ;  I  think  it  waa  about 
/-lO,  at  any  rate  it  was  the  wideet  stop  that  Ross  at  that  time  issued 
with  his  rapid  symmetricala,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the  new 
series  of  standard  stop*.  On  derelopment  I  juJ^'ed  the  plate*  some- 
what under  expoeed,  and  on  forcing  up  I  got  a  fair  doae  of  green  fog. 
The  remainiiw  three  plates  were  taken  out  of  the  slide*  and  placed 
away  in  a  mahogany  groored  box  along  with  a  few  other  ammonia 
plate«  which  I  plaeed  in  the  box  along  with  them. 

I  find  from  my  jottings  that  I  exposed  two  of  tbeee  (W'ratten's)  in 
May,  1*46,  with  the  same  result  inm  fog  oo  derelopment.  The  re- 
maioiag  scren  plate*  I  hare  bsMiC  me  stiU,  and  shall  proceed  to  test 
tbem  with  a  different  dereloper  rvj  shortly. 

Now,  during  the  years  1880  to  1888, 1  used  many  gross  of  Wratten's 
instantaneou*  plate*  and  got  uniformly  good  reaalu  therefrom.  Many 
of  thaw  plate*  I  most  hare  had  hMdanae  from  one  aeaKin  to  another, 
/•^nxf  mffirmmg  Ot  oaiman  Omt  m  fUtin*  jrfate  uniir  M/ioni  eon- 
,!iivTu  o/ttarimt  wemU k*0o  dboal  mdeJlMUl^. 

\\  ith  the  introduction,  bowerar,  of  plataa  of  more  exalted  sensi- 

«y>n  found  a  cbang*  eoaaiag  0T*r  the  spirit  of  my  dream, 

~4  I  came  to  the  eaodnaiaa  that  aereral  brands  of  plates 

which  «ei«  then  being  plaosd  in  the  market  would  nut  stand  on  the 

same  footing  aa  regards  keepiaf  with  those  which  the  public  bad  first 

I  ty.-r-<l  t..  tbem. 

Al-u!  this  time  1  became  oottiMetad  with  a  plate-making  company, 
and  1  had  through  this  citcumstaBe*,  perhaps,  at  good  an  npprtrtunity 
as  any  one  of  forming  an  oninion  aa  to  the  mrrits  of  a  boiled  ifrnu  an 
ammonia  emulsiaB.  It  will  not  ba  tailing  tales  out  of  school  when  I 
aey  that  I  soon  cam*  to  the  fnnHnsfan  that  an  ammonia  plate  would 
not  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  eithar  in  a  packed  or  onpacked  sute. 
I  BO'S  Dowarer,  oonfeai  that  perhapa  th*  b**t  negatire  I  hare  in  my 
e>Ueetion  b  one  made  on  a  puu  coated  with  an  ammonia  emulsion, 
but  this  plate  ba*  a  history  which  vara  I  to  reUte  might  interest 
many. 

Ileing  a  Diieetor  of  a  Dry  Plate  Compaay,  I  was  asked  oo*  dar  by 

the  manager  to  aoeompanf  him  in  tasting  a  freah  batch  of  plate* 
eoBt«l  with  an  emulsion  tliat  he  bad  specially  prepared  for  a  huge 
firm  of  photographers. 

'  w««nl>er  well  taking  my  empty  slide*  and  baring  them  filled 
direct  from  the  drying  cupboard* ;  a  few  hoars  later  on  theae  pUte* 
were  azpoaed ;  imoIU,  splendid.  Sereial  of  these  negatire*  hare  been 
a  joy  to  ma  erer  ainee.  Now,  brfng  so  aatidbd  with  the  rcanlU,  I 
at  one*  got  a  supply  of  plataa  from  this  same  batch.  Knowing  the 
emuUoai  was  A  I,  ludgs  of  my  snrpri**  when  not  rery  kmg  after- 
ward*.  I  don't  think  it  wa*  b^oad  six  waaka,  I  wa*  atartlsd  with 
nothing  bat  abaolata  failure  wben  azpoaiaf  aom*  of  what  were  said 
to  be  the  same  batch.  I  foond  theae  phtM  to  riaid  nothiov  but  fog 
&n  1  black  edg«*.  I  took  car*  to  make  inqaina*  aa  to  their  being 
fi'ia  the  same  batch,  and  hare  erery  rsaaoo  to  beliare  snch  wa*  the 
ca4«. 

1  tried  to  aceoont  for  the  brsakdown  by  some  action  of  my  own, 
l-iit  failed  to  account  for  the  rapid  datarioration  in  any  way. 

>•>  much  for  tesU  spplivd  by  ■>•  to  Wratten's  and  a  plate  by 
sr,  ther  maker,  which  I  bare  termed  an  ammonia  plate. 

I  n  September,  1H8S,  I  determined  to  make  further  teats  by  placing 
*«sy  aome  .'>  x  4  Gray's  plates;  these  1  placed  in  their  regular  boxes 
••"l  wi^pp<-n»,  and  they  lay  quite  undisturbed  in  a  parlour  cupboard, 
which  ia  quite  free  from  damp,  until  Isst  week,  wben,  cogitating  orer 
this  article,  1  determined  to  put  them  to  the  tetit  of  time.  I  was  most 
acn-alilv  «urprised  to  find  tliem  derelop  up  with  Wratten's  ammonia 
'1  fine  bsigbt  negatirea.  Not  so  with  a  >upnty  of  Ih-nnt-tt's 
icb  I  bar*  kept  from,  I  think,  earW  in  IHMI  ;  the  latter  on 
A.  .  clu|aeDt  gare  signs  of  insenatirenese,  anj  would  stand  no  degree 
uf  f'lrong. 

At  present  I  have  haaida  ma  a  amply  of  Nelson's  piste*  which  date 
frnm  1883  to  188S;  they  are  nntoa&ad,  and  packed  a«  they  left  the 
wwka  in  wooden  boxaa.  In  the  comae  of  a  day  or  so  I  mean  to  place 
tbsa*  alcog  with  a  aapoly  of  ammonia  plate*  made  by  a  local  maker 
(0  a  fair  task  tide  by  ride,  and  in  my  next  I  hope  to  give  reaulu  of  the 


same,  and  also  to  detail  in  a  somewhat  full  manner  the  deterioration 
a  plate  ia  likely  to  show  by  carelesB  packing  or  keeping  after  being 
opened  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  T.  N.  Aumstbono. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
IV. 


NoTWiTHSTASBijro  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  so  many  of  the 
photographs  produced  by  our  leading  photographers,  1  think  we  must 
all  concede  that  aa  oorrtct  portraitt  they  are  in  many  and  very 
remarkable  cases  defective.  By  this  I  wish  to  say  that  a  ylain 
photograph  (even  aided  by  the  skilful  and  artistic  retoucher)  may  bo 
perfect  in  all  its  mechanical  and  chemical  details  and  yet  be  wanting 
in  that  strong  resemblance  to  nature'  which  is  absolutely  essential  in 
order  to  make  it  a  life-like  portrait.  The  euro  for  this  trouble  is  to 
be  able  to  skilfully  and  artistically  apply  colour  to  it  This  done 
successfully  a  life-like  portrait  will  result. 

I  am  sure  all  those  who  hare  practised  photography  for  any  time 
will  easily  recognise  the  truth  of  all  this;  who,  with  any  lengthened 
experience,  will  not  hare  had  to  operate  upon  subjects,  that,  owing  to 
the  chemical  peculiaritiea  of  photography,  cannot  be  rendered  in  any 
form  which  pretends  to  truthfulness,  and  will  never  be  faithful 
portraits  until  they  are  coloured.  Such  pictures  must  ever  be  im- 
perfect and  untrue  as  depicted  in  the  monotint  of  photography.  A. 
most  skilful  operator  may  have  produced  them,  with  every  care  and 
attention,  artistically  posing  the  subject,  judiciously  balancing  the 
distribution  of  light  and  slisde — indeed,  reuliKiiig  wliat  mny  fairly  be 
considered  a  picture  (and  a  successful  one),  yet  as  a  portrait  it  is 
valueleaa.  All  this  may  be  traceable  to  the  chemical  peculiarities  of 
photography,  but  then  the  defect*  remain  and  no  excuses  can  take 
tbem  away.  Beaides,  there  are  very  many  subjects  that  would  be 
impoesible  to  depict  in  a  portrait  picture  without  colour.  Colour  ia 
an  essential  to  them.  It  is  their  colour  which  first  appeals  to  you, 
and  must,  consequently,  be  an  all-important  factor  in  the  production 
of  a  portrait. 

To  colour  photographs  then,  with  any  degree  of  success,  one  must 
hare  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  That 
manipulatory  skill  which  enables  one  to  apply  colours  to  a  photograph, 
with  more  or  les*  siiccas*,  must  nut  be  considered  as  sufficient  for 
what  we  hare  before  u*.  This  might  be  all  rery  well  for  what  we 
may  call  a  tinted  photograph,  but  not  for  one  that  is  coloured.  To 
carry  out  my  idea,  therefore,  that  a  portrait  full  of  style  and  merit 
can  be  painted  on  photographic  base,  we  must  try  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
knowledge  quite  equal  to  the  artist  who  might  not  deign  to  use  a 
photographic  foundation  for  his  work.  Without  baring  a  sound 
primary  knowledge  of  the  natural  value  of  colours  our  work  will 
always  be  weak  aa  fagards  treatment  and  devoid  of  style.  The 
natural  weight  of  the  pbottigraph,  too,  will  assert  itself,  and  also 
detract  from  the  ralue  of  the  painting. 

In  studying  tlie  art  of  colouring,  whether  on  photographic  base  or 
otherwise,  our  first  endeavour  should  be  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  value  of  coiuurv,  their  various  relations  and 
harmonies,  their  many  effi-cts  and  balances,  if  1  may  so  say,  either  in 
combinalion  or  juxtap<Milion.  It  may  MHim  strange  that,  although 
wi<  have  a  s<>mewhat  Umited  number  of  colour*  to  start  with,  by  their 
skilful  combinations  we  can  prtxluce  an  almost  endless  variety.  The 
primary  colours  are  only  tkree  in  number,  but  how  manv  various  tints 
can  be  produced  by  their  skilful  blending  I  cannot  really  say.  In  a 
picture  this  ia  not  all,  even;  for  many  of  its  most  striking  beauties  may 
not  be  so  much  the  brilliancy  or  attractireness  of  the  absolute  colour 
as  the  delicate  harmony  produced  by  the  combination  of  such  colours 
and  tints  as  mutually  lena  a  charm. 

In  landscape,  one  is  more  likely  to  obserre  the  endleas  variety  of 
colours  presented  to  the  eye  than  in  any  other  form  of  painting; 
nature  b'-ing,  I  might  say,  exhBU-<tle8s  in  its  variety  of  tuits.  So, 
too,  in  fanciful  or  imaginative  [wrtraiture  one  will  find  more  varieties 
than  in  |>ortraiture  where  nature  pure  and  simple  has  to  be  imitated, 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  even  the  human  head  does  not 
possess  very  many  and  delicate  colours.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just 
in  the  keen  appreciation  of  these  delicate  tones  that  an  artist  of  more 
than  ordinary  capacity  will  show  himself.  Where  a  very  ordinary 
colourist  would  be  satisfied  with  a  warm  or  pinky  colour  for  the 
general  tint  of  the  sUn,  the  skilful  artist  would  employ  a  number  of 
deUcate  tones  to  carry  his  colours  over  the  head  ana  give  it  life  and 
roundness,  which  his  lew  gifted  rival  might  even  fail  to  appreciate. 
Needle**  to  •ay,  in  photographic  colouring  there  is  not  such  a  vast 
range  open  to  an  artist  as  where  he  has  to  produce  all  effect  himself. 
Nevertheless,  works  of  rery  great  merit  can  be  produced,  and  it  ia 
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really  marvellous  the  difference  obsenrsble  between  the  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  common  or  garden  photographic  colounst,  who  has 
never  made  a  study  of  harmonious  colouring  or  the  fundamental 
rules  of  art,  Ac,  and  those  painted  by  an  artist  who  keenly  appre- 
ciatea  aU  the  deUcacies  of  light  and  shade,  relief,  &c.,  and  who  also 
benefits  by  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  skilfully  blending  and 
arranging  his  tints  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  a  further  charm  to 
his  work.  Yes  1  the  work  of  the  one  is  simply  valueless,  while  the 
other's  may  be  well  worthy  to  be  considered  a  work  of  art.  This, 
too,  nothwithstanding  the  primary  help  that  photography  has  lent 
him.  .     . 

In  portraiture,  as  in  poetry,  an  artist  can  claim  a  certain  license,  a 
freedom  of  treatment.  Although  there  will  necessarily  be  certain 
colours  which  must  be  faithfully  reproduced,  the  artist  can  almost 
have  carte  blanche  as  to  choice  of  colours  for  the  draperies  and  back- 
grounds, &c.  This  liberty  may  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  im- 
portance to  one  who  does  not  know  and  does  not  think,  but  all  the 
same  it  is  of  very  considerable  value  to  the  portrait  painter.  In  this 
way  he  is  enabled,  by  a  skilful  arrangement  of  colours  and  tints,  to 
enchance  the  value  and  beauty  of  his  complexions,  and  yet  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  general  harmony  of  his  picture.  An  appear- 
ance of  transparency,  too,  mav  be  realised  which,  had  this  liberty 
been  denied  tbe  artist,  he  could  not  hope  to  secure. 

Light  is  the  source  of  all  colour,  and  without  it  there  is  none 
naturally.  A  beam  of  pure  white  light  can  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  rays  of  different  colours— red,  blue,  yellow— these  being  the 
three  primary  colours.  By  the  various  Mendings  of  these  three  colours 
every  conceivable  hue  and  tone  can  be  obtained.  White  light,  when 
decomposed  by  passing  through  a  prism,  produces  a  scale  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  varied  colours ;  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  solar 
tpectrum.  In  this  spectrum  there  are  seven  colours,  the  same  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  rainbow — namely,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  red.  The  belief  at  one  time  was — founded  on  this  fact — that 
each  and  every  one  of  these  colours  were  elemental.  Later  and  more 
careful  examination,  however,  proved  this  theory  to  be  a  fallacy,  and 
resulted  in  the  estabUshing  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  as  the  real  and 
only  jrrimaries.  All  the  other  tints  were  simply  the  result  of  these 
primaries  overlapping  each  other,  and  so  producing  a  distinct  colour, 
as  would  their  mixing  upon  a  pallet. 

General  harmony  in  a  picture  is  traceable  to  the  artist's  success  in 
happily  disposing  of  these  three  primary  colours  and  their  various 
combinations.  At  the  same  time  I  may  say  that  this  quality  is  one 
of,  if  not  absolutely  the  most  essential  one  that  a  picture  can  possess. 

The  mixing  in  certain  proportions  of  any  two  of  the  jyrinviry 
colours  produces  what  we  term  a  secondary  colour.  Now  this 
secondary  will  be  found  to  be  complementary  to  the  remaining  colour. 
To  make  this  clear,  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  will  produce 
green,  and  green  will  be  found  complementary  to  red.  The  mixture 
of  yelloto  and  red  produces  orange,  which  is  complementary  to  blue ; 
and  the  mixture  of  red  and  blue  -produces  jmrple,  and  which  is  com- 
plementary to  yellow. 

A  very  good  way  of  fixing  this  on  one's  mind  is  to  make  a  circle 
and  divide  it  into  six  equal  parts,  and  place  a  number  in  each  up  to 
sir.  This  done,  pass  a  wash  of  red  over  1,  2,  3 ;  when  dry,  pass  a 
wash  of  blue  over  3,  4,  6 ;  and  then  yellow  over  5,  6,  1.  Now  see 
what  we  have :  a  complete  table,  as  it  were,  of  our  primary  colours 
with  their  complementary  secondary  colours.  Space  1  is  coloured 
orange  by  the  combination  of  red  and  yellow,  that  opposite  to  it  being 
the  primary  blue,  to  which  it  is  complementary.  No.  3  is  coloured 
purple  by  the  combination  of  red  and  blue,  and  is  opposite  the  primary 
yellow,  and  to  which  it  is  complementary.  In  like  manner  space  5  is 
coloured  green  by  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  and  is  opposite  and 
complementary  to  the  remaining  primary  red. 

Modifications  of  these  tints  may  be  carried  on  to  almost  any  extent 
•with  simikr  results,  and  doing  so  even  to  a  moderate  extent  will  be 
found  wonderfully  effective  in  instructing  the  eye  as  to  the  harmonious 
placing  in  a  picture  of  the  various  colours.  The  combination  or 
mixing  of  two  secondary  colours  will  produce  what  is  termed  a 
tertiary,  and  which  in  its  turn  is  complementary  to  the  remaining 
aecondary.  As  an  example,  take  purple  and  green— olive  is  the 
result,  this  is  complementary  to  orange ;  purple  and  orange  produce 
russet,  complementary  to  green ;  orange  and  green  produce  citrine, 
which  is  complementary  to  the  remaining  secondary  purple ;  and  so 
on  to  any  extent. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  relations  of  these  various  colours  and 
their  Mendings  with  one  another  are  the  result  of  taste  or  fancy;  not 
8<i,  they  are  based  on  sound  art  principles.  They  seem  to  exist  as  a 
physical  necessity  for  the  organs  of  f-ight,'  as  may  be  seen  by  a  very 
Bimple  experiment.  This  was  turned,  some  years  ago,  into  an  adver- 
tising medium  by  a  firm  of  extensive  advertisers.    Place  a  red  wafer 


on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  then  fix  your  eyes  steadily  on  it  for  some 
moments,  then  transfer  your  gaze  to  another  plain  sheet  of  paper, 
and  in  a  couple  of  seconds  you  will,  as  it  were,  see  another  wafer — 
but  of  the  complementary  colour  to  red-green.  This  ocular  spectrum 
will  remain  visible  for  a  few  moments,  but  gradually  the  white  light 
reflected  from  the  paper  will  completely  displace  it.  Thi.i  experiment 
holds  good  all  round — a  blue  wafer  an  orange  spectrum,  a  yellow 
wafer  a  purple  one. 

In  the  endless  varieties  of  the  various  combinations  of  colours  this 
principle  wLU  ever  hold  good.  Thus,  if  a  tint  of  red  inclines  to  a 
yellowish  hue,  as  in  scarlet,  the  complementary  green  must  have  a 
slight  preponderance  of  blue,  and  so  be  a  bluish  green.  If  the  red 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  blue  as  in  crimson,  then  the  complementary 
must  incline  somewhat  to  yellow,  that  is,  be  a  yellowish  green.  This 
might  be  carried  on  for  ever,  so  numerous  are  the  combinations  and 
so  delicate  the  gradations  that  can  be  so  formed.  To  follow  them  in 
detail  here  would  be  madness,  but  for  private  practice  it  will  be 
fouiid  very  advantageous. 

All  colours,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  will  be  found  to  possess 
certain  delicate  contrasts  and  effects  quite  peculiar  to  themselves ;  as, 
for  example,  blue  is  the  coldest  colour  also  the  most  retiring,  while 
orange,  its  complementary,  is  the  warmest  and  most  assertive  or 
advancing.  Thus  every  combination  as  it  approaches  orange  or  blue 
will  be  warm  or  cold  as  the  case  may  be.  It  also  suggests  the  effect 
of  approaching  the  eye  or  retiring  from  it  in  the  picture. 

Yellow  is  the  brightest  colour — the  fullest  of  light ;  its  comple- 
mentary, purple,  is  the  darkest.  White  and  black,  although  they 
represent  the  contract  of  light  and  darkness,  are  not  regarded  as 
colours.  White,  which  most  assimilates  with  light,  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  combination  of  all  the  colours ;  while  black,  like  profound 
darkness,  is  an  absolute  absence  of  both  colour  and  light. 

Ked  is  the  most  positive,  exciting,  and  aggressive  of  all  the  colours, 
yet  its  complementary,  green,  is  the  most  soothing  and  grateful  to  the 
eye.  In  mixing  tints  it  will  be  found  that  two  primary  colours  seem 
to  form  a  new  and  perfect  hue,  but  every  subsequent  combination 
will  tend  towards  neutrality.  The  neutral  tints  so  formed  wQl  be 
found  to  possess  the  characteristics  of  the  primaries  to  which  they  are 
most  allied. 

Contrast  is  produced  by  the  skilful  placing  in  juxtapositi<m  of  the 
complementary  colours.  They  mutually  benefit  each  other  and  secure 
harmony  of  contrast.  Thus  purple  and  yellow  of  equal  purity  and 
volume  will  each  become  brighter  by  contact — the  yellow  gaining 
intensity  by  the  extra  yellow  rays  reflected  by  the  purple,  and  the 
purple  additional  richness  from  the  purple  rays  emitted  by  the  yellow. 
Similarly  all  neutral  tints  placed  near  full  hues  seem  tinged  with  the 
complementary  colour  of  such  hues.  A  grey  in  close  proximity  with 
a  red  will  seem  to  become  a  kind  of  greenish  grey,  green  being  the 
complementary  of  red.  One  can  form  some  idea  from  this  how 
important  it  must  be  to  skilfully  arrange  these  various  tints  so  as  to 
produce  brilliancy  and  harmony  over  the  entire  picture. 

Redmond  Babeett. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  CRIME. 

Thk  Police  Museum,  Scotland-yard,  contains  much  of  photographia 
interest.  Its  "  speciality,"  of  course,  would  be,  and  is  intended  to  be, 
an  e.Thibit  of  remnants  (assorted)  connected  with  bygone  atrocities  and 
Oftsas  of  general  interest.  It  well  serves  its  purpose.  The  room  is  a 
very  miserable  one  of  whitewashed  walls,  now  a  dark  brown,  changed 
possibly  from  its  former  tint  by  its  ghastly  contents.  To  one  well 
read  in  records  and  detailed  connexions  with  notorious  cases,  this 
collection  must  prove  entertaining;  and  to  such,  by  all  means  arm 
yourself  with  an  order  from  the  Assistant-Commissioner  and  make 
tracks.  The  writer  w-as  pressed  for  time,  and  very  mixed  as  to 
names  and  the  particular  crimes  dating  many  3'ears  since,  therefore 
all  errors  hereafter  committed  must  not  be  classed  "  clerical  errors," 
but  attributed  plump  and  plain  to  sheer  ignorance  of  that  he  talks  of. 
He  right  away  confesses  of  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  them.  How 
should  one  who  trys  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  papers  that  serve  up 
at  breakfast-time  strongly  coloured — not  ordinary  photographic  black 
and  white,  but  highly-coloured — details  in  this  sort  of  thing?  If  you 
wish  to  breakfast,  breakfa.st  and  enjoy  it.  But  how  was  it,  says  the 
reader,  you  allowed  your  delicate  organization  to  enter  the  very  heart 
or  essence  of  that  you  tried  to  avoid  ?  "  Well !  —well,  you  see,  such 
is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  most  frivolous  of  all  animal 
natures ! " 

On  entering,  the  first  little  lot  is  that  of  the  Wainright  case.  Here 
you  have  two  small  portions  of  the  murdered  woman  in  spirits — one 
from  the  thigh,  and  the  second  a  portion  of  bone ;  also  the  gold  earrings 
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ihe  won.  The  chopper  with  which  Wainwright  did  the  erime  jou 
n»jr  hftDdle,  and  it  u  that  of  the  urdiuary  wood-chopper  shape.  The 
^[kaae  be  u<ed  lu  dig  the  hole  for  the  body  ia  lilcewise  here,  A  topper 
(tuck  oa  a  pla  U  the  cigar  be  wa*  aioolciiig  when  arrested. 

Further  uu  you  find  a  bundle  of  tridu,  once  the  property  of  a  geotle- 
nan,  or  gentlemen,  who  thought  it  no  harm  in  starting  a  small  oppo- 
•tion  to  the  Mint,  by  way  of  manufacturing  two-ehiJling  and  half- 
«TOwn  pieces;  to  allow  a  good  proht  and  save  expense,  utilised 
bismuth  in  lieu  of  silrer  as  a  fnndamental  basis.  Their  home-made 
artieiea  appear  to  receive  the  greatest  and  tenderest  of  care,  each  coin 
taring  a  separate  wrappage  of  tiMoe  paper.  And  so  things  went  on 
with  ibem  swimmingly,  until  effectually  stopped  br  a  dignified  high- 
kanded  official  from  iler  Majesty's  department.  This  set  is  shown 
■nder  a  glass  case,  and  looks  both  brigbt  and  pretty.  The  plaster 
moulds  contain  two  coin*  ready  for  disconnecting  and  exchanging. 

Another  set  is  that  of  a  bondls  of  '  flimsies,''  or  "  Dank  of  Kn- 
fraring  "  tive-p<jund  note* — stoek-itt-trade  uf  those  who  work,  and 
often  in  this  niueteenth  oaatury  MMeeasf ully,  to  bring  off  the  confidence 
trick. 

A  Tery  handsome  box  in  morocco  leather  was  taken  by  a  would-be 
caslomer  to  a  West-end  jewelkr,  who  there  rung  the  changes,  taking 
that  full  of  Tslue  and  leaving  behind  hm/aottmiU  containing  but  two 
lamps  of  good  quality  Walbend  eoal  I— Mack  diamonds  in  exchange 
for  white. 

"  Charley  "  I^aoe  has  quite  aa  iMOrted  oolWtion,  including  a  ve^ 
original  portable  ladder,  which  folds  to  ab^jut  twelve  inches,  madb 
frum  strips  of  wood;  the  green gonles  and  artiticial  arm  stump  he  so 
deligbted^  to  use  to  oonceal  hi*  Uentity ;  quite  an  artful,  miniature, 
aharo-biting  hand-vice,  with  whidiiw  used  to  nip  frum  the  outside  the 
small  I"  ;>'>rtioa  of  the  key  lelt  in  the  door-lock,  shuning  the 

folly  <<;  ..^  oneself  safe  when,  having  locked  up,  you  leave  the 

k'i  1/1. 

1 1  :.  .  .e  (?)  is  repreaentad  by  •  neat  pocket  comb  in  limp  leather 
oaie,  pencil  can,  and  many  •aaall  but  useful  little  littles  generally 
used  by  out  particular,  very,  ia  his  guMTsl  get  up. 

Jf  any  sets  uf  white  caps  and  fopes,  uiMtd  fur  o-rtsio  banging  jobs,  are 
about  tha  room,  with  generally  a  plast<«  cast  after  death  uf  the  culprit 
to  each.  Tbsn  are  hardly  two  aUke  in  the  matter  of  dislocattoo. 
Tb«roMa,for  sabstaaes,  are  much  ihiuoer than  one  wuuki  think.  The 
oaps  fit  the  bead  aw/U^  ^^'  ^though  the  cranium  on  which  it 
was  now  tried  was  uf  small  duneasioos,  still  it  came  "  awfully  near  it,' 
and  would  reader  breathing  all  but  impuesible.  It  is  not  at  all 
•transe  at  an  execution,  aflw  the  prisoaer  receiving  the  white  csp, 
that  ha  says  nothing  further— fanny  if  be  did  I  Ue  most  by  then  be 
partly  sanocnlnd. 

An  iaMHiinf  povtion  td  Am  show  is  thst  which  pla«es  beyond 
all  qiwstioB  the  value  of  ohoupapby.  It  is  in  eonnexioa  with  the 
aaidnr  d  a  policeman  at  Ualilaa  soaie  little  time  sinee.  lie  wss  shot 
BeUad  was  left  only  oa  old,  aoft,  felt  bat  and  a  chisel.  Now,  this 
chisel  wax  fooad  by  a  aboiiM^  to  eoataio  a  certain  word  scratched 
<M  tba  blada.  Aa  ealarged  fikare  brought  it  out  visible  from  the 
iariAln.  This  aad  thia  alooa  broogbt  about  the  apprehension  and 
loannaeat  banging  of  tb*  mardam. 

l>kaiing  alnag  you  eoian  aenwa  a  bisr  boom  in  an  assortment  of 
Jemmias,  all  shapes  aad  rite* ;  soom  roa^ly  made,  others  finished  with 
the  greatast  nicely.  Jemmist  to  fold,  jaiamies  to  screw,  and  jemmies 
with  bayonet  joiota.  Soaia  earsfoUy  packed  in  close-fitting  green  baixe 
lag*,  devotaly  cared  for  as  a  pet  dog ;  others  large,  with  ugly-looking 
capabilities  to  reader  a  aasty  knock  if  called  upon :  some  small  in  sixe, 
bat  very  deti^rmined  in  sabstance,  while  a  few  looking  too  delieata  to 
do  any  mischief  whatever. 

Useorated  on  a  red  cloth  araataaj pistols  aad  revolvers;  dimensions 
raaginf  froia  tha  old  blondcrboaa  to  the  neat  ivory  handle  nickle 
pocket  piece. 

A  trio  of  snobs'  tools — two  lap  hanawrs  and  knife,  tied  together 
by  a  piece  of  string— are  thoas  the  wrrtcbad  Cordwainer  used  to  smssb 
the  head  and  cut  the  throat  of  a  sleeping  woman  with  whom  he  co- 
haUtad. 

A  f raaM  of  clever  pbotogtapha,  illnstratiDg  the  "  twelve  types  of 
crime,"  doas  froB  life, at  oneaasiaa  tba  attention.  Who  made  them 
it  duea  not  say,  but  evidaatlr  done  by  one  of  great  ability,  both  for 
artistic  aad  lachnical  kaowlooga  of  tba  art.  lliotographs  are  very 
it  tbruaghoat  tba  room,  aad,  no  doubt,  a  givat  factor  in 

iqging  about  dstoctlon.  Cloak  moveaients  of  captured  infernal 
aMcniaas  are  ahown  in  tbair  varied  positions  of  working. 

The  catalogue  takes  the  form  of  a  mannscripl-bi>ok  illustrated  by 
photographs.  .Many  criminals  aia  shuwn :  .Madame  Rachel,  for  in- 
staaea,  with  a'brief  sketch  of  her  doing*,  trial,  nnd  resulting  term  of 
laipiisaaBaat.    In  this  pietore  aba  looks  fsr  frrtm  beautiful. 

Quite  a  nica  hwkiag,  geatlamaaly  cabinet  is  that  of  the  one  who 


ptuaiiMnt 
tarianur  i 


succeeded  in  killing  his  half-brother  by  way  of  sending  him  sweet- 
meats, which  also  contained  a  small  capsule  of  poison.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  paid  the  law's  full  penalty.  The  identical  capsule  is  shown 
pinned  ou  a  enrd.  i 

In  a  corner  stands  a  red  banner  captured  by  the  police  from  the  mob 
of  unemployed  of  Trafalgar-square  fame ;  the  catalogue  describes  it 
as  the  "  iSattle  of  Trafaljrar."  A  pad  and  padlock  with  which  a  foolish 
roan  locked  himself  to  the  railings  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  declaring 
the  right  of  meeting  and  that  he  should  not  be  moved. — He  »•««. 

A  peep  into  the  "  Album  Room "'  at  once  proves  a  great  amount  of 
busy,  brisk  work  to  be  done  within  the  prison  walls.  The  albums  are 
tremendous  books,  all  loaded  ;  many,  many  thousand  criminals  are 
here  illustrated,  all  in  one  position  generally — large  bust,  with  the 
open  hands  flat  on  the  breast,  broken  or  peculiar  tinger-nails  being 
thus  recorded.  T.  OoAir. 


JACK  AND  I  IN  NORWAY. 

VII. — S'iBOLT,  Oai&uioEB  FjoKD,  Mabas,  Uiixesylt,  and  Gbodaas. 

The  first  four  miles  of  the  journey  from  Vestnaes  was  very  charming, 
quite  like  English  scenery,  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass  in  profusion,  and  in 
the  evening  light  everything  looked  placidly  soft  and  green  ;  but  as  we 
drove  further  on  our  way  gradually  we  left  foliage  and  vegetation  behind, 
and  entered  on  moorlands  barren  and  bare.    The  withered  patches  of 
heather  stood  up  on  either  iriJe  of  the  road,  and  oh !  such  a  rough  road 
as  it  was.  •  The  switchback  railway  was  nothing  to  it.    The  willing  little 
pony  spanked  along,  up  and  duwn,  up  and  down,  on  a  perpetual  series  of 
land  waves,  so  to  speak.    It  was  not  very  easy  tor  us,  for  the  stolecarrie      ' 
was  fitted  with  pillars  round  the  back  supfjort,  and  wlien  we  came  upon 
the   rough   places  these   pillars    were   rather  rough  upon  ns,  for  with      ' 
every  jolt  they  caught  ns  in  the  back  producing  a  sensation  that  was  far 
from  pleasant.     It  became  unbeiu'able,  and  we  had  our  rugs  arranged      ' 
over  this  ornamental  work  in  tha  form  of  a  cushion,  which  brought  a  little 
comfort 

This  drive  to  S^holt  was  the  roughest  ride  in  all  our  tour.  The  first 
station  on  the  route  was  about  ten  miles  on  ;  it  stood  on  a  scraggy  heath 
amidat  oppressive  loaelioe'>8.    We  reached  it  at  midnight. 

On  our  arrival  two  rough-looking  fellows  appeared  from  a  dilapidated 
boose  and  came  towards  us  ;  in  the  sombre  li^ht  they  looked  extremely 
ogly,  and  the  surroundings  were  a«  fully  chilling.  The  whole  appearance 
of  things  did  not  strike  us  as  rixht.  The  biggest  of  the  two  felloes 
Insisted  that  we  shoakl  hare  two  horses,  we  insisted  that  we  only  wanted 
one,  he  argued  that  one  was  not  tit  to  make  the  journey,  the  roads  were 
so  rough ;  with  tlie  nsnal  assurance  of  ignorance  we  told  him  that  he 
talked  nonsense.  He  then  lifted  our  portmanteau  with  seeming  great 
difficulty  to  show  that  it  was  heavy.  I  then  lifted  our  rugs  with  greater 
difficulty  to  show  that  they  were  heavier.  This  last  trick  brought  a  smile 
to  his  sombre  face ;  at  this  he  nuccnmbed  and  produced  his  horse  and 
stolecarrie.  We  felt  rather  uncomfortable  as  we  prtMeeded  on  our  way, 
for  to  nae  an  Irishism,  that  same  man  was  to  be  our  boy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  and  there  he  sat  on  the  luggage  at  our  backs.  As  we 
drove  away  imagine  the  scene— a  stretch  of  miles  covered  with  snow,  with 
dots  of  heath  and  heathery  patches,  at  intervals  a  leafiess  tree  standing 
np  alone  with  its  barren  branches  reflected  against  the  sky  like  a  weird 
skeleton,  long  thin  posts  standing  np  on  either  side  of  the  way  to  guide 
ns  in  the  track,  froien  lakea  every  here  and  there  glimmering  in  the  mid- 
night light,  and  the  grating  wheels  of  the  conveyance  kept  grinding 
through  the  crisp  hard  snow— it  was  desolate;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  warm 
breath  from  the  man  behind  played  about  tlie  backs  of  our  necks,  making 
the  situation  more  eerie  still. 

Up  and  up,  hills  over  hills,  until  the  road  became  too  steep  and  heavy 
(or  tlie  horse,  and  we  got  out  and  walked.  On  the  beaten  track  we  plodded 
on  through  slosh  and  snow  some  three  feet  deep,  hill  over  hill  we  trudged 
along,  only  to  find  a  higher  one  still  further  on,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  topmost  height  we  were  quite  blown ;  weary  and  breathless  we 
sat  down  upon  a  rock  to  await  the  horse  and  driver— they  had  been  left 
far  behind.  As  soon  as  we  got  the  turn  of  the  hill,  "  a  change  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  our  dream."  The  man  stood  up  on  the  baggage  behind. 
With  reins  in  hand  he  enoonraged  his  pony  in  some  unknown  dialect, 
when  it  sUrted  away  and  down  those  hills  hke  a  whirlwind  it  sped ;  if 
we  had  encountered  any  obstruction  on  the  way  we  must  have  gone  to 
ntter  smash.  Down,  down,  unharmed  we  kept  our  way,  and  with  such 
speed  that  we  sat  motionless,  looking  forward  in  breathless  suspense  for  , 
miles  ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end,  when  with  a  heaving  sigh  we 
cry,  "  At  last !  "  as  we  reach  the  lower  level,  and  in  the  early  morning 
come  upon  avennes  of  trees,  pass  houses,  sec  human  beings— civilisation 
once  more.  We  paid  our  sombrs  guide  well,  but  he  returned  no  thanks ; 
then  into  the  hotel  and  to  bed,  to  sleep  the  bad  impressions  away. 

86holt  is  a  bright  little  village  abounding  in  a  wealth  of  vegetation. 
We  made  use  of  the  morning  in  taking  some  views  of  the  place,  as  we  had  , 
to  start  by  boat  in  the  forenoon  for.Hellesylt  on  the  Sunelv  Fjord.  Ou  this 
journey  we  again  came  uiKjn  ranges  of  mountains  like  perpendicular  barren 
walls,  thousands  of  toet  high,  with  only  a  shelving  of  rock  or  a  small  flat 
covered  with  grass  to  break  the  monotony  of  these  towering  walls,  or  it 
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might  be  lome  little  honae  looking  no  Urger  than  a  paokmg  box  with 
windows  in  it  set  in  a  most  preoariouB  position  half  way  up  to  the  clouds. 
On  the  *V  the  Captain  drew  oar  attention  to  some  white  painted 
•qoana  on  the  rooky  part  of  the  mountains,  and  quite  in  the  water.  He 
explained  that  they  were  put  there  to  attract  the  tish,  who  when  they  saw 
"^     -  light  parta  immediately  made  for  them  and  thus  got  netted  or 


trapped.    I  sapposa  this  idea  is  much  the  same  as  the  torchlight  used  to 
Attract  the  fish  in  oar  spear  fishing. 

We  did  not  land  at  Hellesylt,  bat  went  right  on  to  Marak,  passing 
ihroagh  the  Oeiranger  Fjord,  the  scenery  of  which  is  considered  as  fine  as 
•nytlung  in  Norway. 

On  the  mountain  top,  just  where  we  entered  this  fjord,  there  was  a  cap 
of  snow  looking  as  if  it  would  hurl  over  at  any  moment.  The  Captain 
gave  this  impending  mass  a  wide  berth  by  sailing  over  under  the  hill  on 
the  other  side,  for  should  it  happen  to  come  down  the  weight  of  it  would 
be  hundreds  of  tons,  and,  as  he  sagely  observed,  "  If  we  were  caught  in  it 
we  would  go  down  to  the  bottom  never  to  come  up  again." 

Near  this  place  the  Captain  drew  my  attention  to  one  of  those  little 
wooden  houses  set  upon  a  shelf  of  the  mountain.  "  Do  you  know,"  said 
be,  "  thit  a  strapping  young  fellow  sold  himself  for  that  house  up  there  ? ' 

"How  so?"  1  asked. 

"  Well,  for  the  sake  of  that  place,  he  married  an  old  woman  that  might 
have  been  his  grandmother,  and  there  the  two  live  together  now." 

"  Oh,  well,  lH)th  the  sacrifice  and  the  gain  are  comparative  things,"  I 
said. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"  Considering  the  conations,  a  young  fellow  Uving  at  any  rate  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  the  sacrifice  of  binding  himself  to  an  old  woman  might  not 
be  so  very  great,  and  this  shanty  of  a  house  that  I  would  not  take  in  a  gift 
might  be  looked  upon  by  him  as  of  considerable  value."  He  shrugged  hi3 
shoulders  and  laughed. 

This  fjord  is  very  narrow,  and  as  we  twine  in  and  out  of  a  seeming  land- 
locked watercourse,  the  face  of  the  rocks  take  on  many  fantastic  and 
grotesque  shapes  and  forms.  To  the  sailors  who  are  continually  passing 
to  and  fro  these  markings  of  time  and  weather  form  themselves  into 
pictures  of  men  and  things,  and  a  lively  interest  is  kept  up  in  pointing 
them  out  to  the  stranger,  to  see  if  he  also  could  trace  the  likenesses  that 
they  have  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  We  were  shown  men's 
faces  in  jagged  profiles,  wonderfully  good ;  and  before  coming  to  the 
Seven  Sisters  Fall,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  fjord,  the  Captain  pointed 
out  to  me  what  he  called  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  when  told  what 
to  look  for  it  was  really  very  like.  The  tracing  and  carving  on  the  front 
of  the  pulpit,  with  the  place  for  the  book  and  the  minister  behind,  all 
came  out  quite  clear  and  distinct.  Now  this  must  have  grown  out  of  the 
fancy  of  some  one,  who,  when  gazing  upon  the  worn  and  furrowed  rocks 
had  been  tricked  into  the  fantastic  resemblance,  like  a  child  seeing  pictures 
in  the  fire. 

The  Seven  Sisters  is  a  celebrated  series  of  falls  close  together  in  this 
fjord,  but  on  our  way  to  Marak  the  light  was  dead  against  us,  and  we 
-could  not  get  a  picture  of  it  then ;  but  as  we  had  to  return  the  next  day  at 
a  time  when  the  light  suited,  the  Captain  promised  to  stop  the  boat  there 
and  thus  give  us  a  chance  of  taking  the  falls. 

As  we  sailed  into  the  bay  at  Marak,  the  valleys  looked  very  inviting, 
lying  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  evening  sun.  There  were  a  good  few 
people  on  the  boat,  and  by  the  time  that  we  saw  to  our  traps  and  reached 
the  hotel  we  found  that  it  was  crowded,  but  we  got  quarters  in  a  new 
house  further  up  the  hill  belonging  to  the  hotel  people,  and  which  they 
kept  as  a  reserve  for  the  press  in  the  summer  months.  We  were  very 
comfortable  here. 

The  whole  place  is  small,  built  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  the  houses  zig- 
zagging down  from  the  highest  point  to  the  water  much  in  the  form  of  a 
Z.  We  only  stayed  one  night  at  Marak,  and  went  through  the  Geiranger 
Fjord  again  next  day,  but  for  a  tourist  photographer  with  unlimited  time 
on  his  hands,  Marak  would  prove  a  good  centre  for  camera  work,  as 
interesting  rivers,  falls,  mountains,  bridges,  and  glaciers  are  to  be  found 
within  easy  distance  of  it.  We  took  impressions  of  the  village  from  the 
bay. 

On  our  way  back  the  Captain  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  stopped  the 
steamer  just  before  we  reached  the  Seven  Sisters  Fall,  and  we  made  two 
exposures.  This  fall  is  so  named  from  the  fact  that  seven  falls  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  come  lashing  down  from  the  mountain  top.  Two 
of  these  had  dried  up  when  we  were  there  and  only  five  were  on  the  fall, 
the  Captain  playfully  remarked  that  the  other  two  sisters  had  gone  away 
to  get  married. 

After  passing  through  the  fjord  we  landed  at  Hellesylt.  From  there 
we  took  stolecarrie  for  Grodaas  on  the  Horningsdals  Lake.  At  starting 
the  road  is  as  steep  as  the  face  of  a  mountain,  which  it  is.  The  track 
has  been  very  cleverly  engineered  in  twines  and  turns  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  horses.  It  is  so  steep  that  we  prefer  to  walk  up  the  hill  and  let  the 
stolecarrie  follow  after.  The  walk  was  very  enjoyable,  for  at  the  turnings 
of  this  winding  way  we  came  upon  a  series  of  beautiful  views  of  Hellesylt 
and  the  fjord  beyond,  continually  changing  as  we  ascended.  On  our  upward 
way  we  came  upon  a  party  of  Americans  and  carrioles  coming  down,  they, 
too,  were  walking,  thinking  it  too  steep  to  venture  down  in  their  convey- 
ances. We  thought  it  too  steep  to  ride  up,  they  thought  it  too  steep  to  ride 
down  ;  so  yon  can  understand  it  was  pretty  bad.    As  soon  as  we  got  over 


this  hill  of  ditlScnlty  we  took  our  seats  in  the  stolecarrie  and  stepped 
along  at  a  brisk  pace  through  plantations  of  trees  and  over  a  good  but 
mountainous  road,  and  as  we  neared  Grodaas  we  descended  into  the 
valley  in  which  it  nestles  rich  in  vegetation  with  green-clad  hills  and 
gurgling  glens  between.  This  valley  was  very  English  in  appearance.  It 
is  a  marvellous  thing  in  this  country  how  a  few  miles  only  separate  the 
most  barren  lands,  where  scarce  a  sea-gull  could  exist,  from  such  a  spot  as 
this,  rich  in  verdure  and  vegetation.  As  we  arrive  at  the  hotel  we  again 
meet  our  American  friends,  who  are  just  starting  for  Faleide. 

We  stayed  here  overnight.  The  hotel  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
Horningsdals  Lake  in  a  very  charming  situation.  It  has  a  veranda 
running  along  all  the  length  of  the  house  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  lake,  starting  at  our  feet  and  receding  miles  away  into 
the  dim  distance  of  mist. 

There  was  a  small  quay  belonging  to  the  house  which  ran  right  into 
the  water  from  the  side  of  the  hotel,  and  there  was  a  very  comfortable 
looking  bathing  box  on  it.  We  half  made  up  our  minds  before  going  to 
bed  that  we  would  go  down  there  and  have  a  plunge  in  the  morning. 
When  we  got  up,  I  looked  out  and  it  was  very  tempting,  for  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly.  I  asked  Jack  if  he  was  coming,  he  said  he  didn't  care 
about  it.  All  undressed  as  I  had  got  out  of  bed,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a 
waterproof,  put  on  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  away  I  went  to  have  my  bath. 
The  air  was  delightfully  warm,  and  all  went  well  until  I  put  my  feet  on 
the  steps  under  the  water,  which  were  all  coated  with  a  green,  weedy 
stuff;  on  this  I  slipped,  and  away  I  went  down  to  the  bottom,  about  ten 
feet  deep.  And  oh,  the  coldness  of  that  dip! — ice  seemed  nothing  to  it. 
Up  I  came,  and  scrambled  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  not  a  feeling 
about  one  but  freezing  cold.  I  never  took  into  account  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  lake  would  be  that  of  snow  and  ice  water  which  was  continually 
descending  from  the  surrounding  hills  ;  but  a  good  rubbing  up  with  a 
rough  towel  soon  set  in  a  reaction,  and  all  in  a  glow  I  walked  back  to  my 
bedroom  much  the  better  for  my  bath  in  spite  of  Jack  sitting  grinning  at 
my  mishap,  which  he  had  seen  from  the  window.  Mask  Ouie. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  DAGUERREOTYPER. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 
In  response  to  the  request  of  your  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr..Duffield,  I 
hereby  give  an  outline  of  my  e-xperience  in  the  history  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  details  of  this  antiquated,  senior  branch  of 
your  art  can  interest  you  only  in  such  jiarts  as  are  similar.  A  comparison  of 
the  two,  however,  will  show  the  progress  of  the  half  century  we  commemorate 
to-day,  as  also  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Daguerre. 

Tlie  first  Daguerreotype  I  saw  w.as  made  by  Robert  Cornelius,  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  laboratory  was  conspicuous.  On  the  outside  could  be  seen  a 
large  mirror,  swung  on  a  bracket,  for  illuminating  his  sitters  with  reflected 
sunlight.  The  use  of  bromine  was  not  yet  known  in  1840,  but  Bondine  intro- 
duced it  soon  after.  In  the  same  year  Robert  Chilton  called  on  my  brother 
to  make  hyposulphite  of  soda,  ofl'ering  four  and  a  half  dollars  per  pound, 
stating  that  the  French  ai-ticle  cost  over  five  dollars  to  import,  altliough  still 
impure.  Thus  the  first  hypo  was  made  here  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third- 
street  and  Fourth-avenue,  the  present  site  of  the  Young  Men's  Chri.strian  Asso- 
ciation. Orders  for  other  chemicals  followed,  and  in  1843  Louis  Beckers  was 
the  first  to  manufacture  photographic  chemicals  exclusively,  at  Old  York-road, 
Philadelphia. 

In  the  same  year  I  entered  the  Daguerreotype  business  of  Mr.  Fred  Langeu- 
heim,  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia.  Here  there  was  little  to 
be  seen  of  the  things  you  see  nowadays  in  a  photographic  art  gallery.  A  kind 
of  a  hiding-place  for  a  dark  room,  and  a  spyglass-like  camera,  were  all  the 
indications  of  the  mystery  I  was  to  learn.  Tlie  camera  rested  on  a  candlestick- 
like tripod,  with  three  set  screws  for  adjustment,  and  was  placed  on  aa  ordinary 
table.  To  interchange  the  ground  glass  andjouud  Daguerreotype  plate,  it  was 
necessary  to  unscrew  a  flanged  ring  and  replace  the  same  by  a  reverse  motion. 
For  the  adjustment  of  the  focus  there  was  the  rack  and  pinion,  as  Voigt- 
lander's  instruments  still  have.  This  instrument  was  one  of  the  first  made 
according  to  the  mathematical  calculations  of  Professor  Petzval,  of  Vienna, 
having  two  achromatic  lenses.  It  had  been  sent  by  young  Voigtlander  to  his 
college-mate,  William  Langenheim,  as  a  present,  with  supplies  and  instruc- 
tions, but  also  the  warning  not  to  try  Daguerreotyping  unless  he  had  courage 
enough  to  try  five  hundred  times  more  after  failing  with  the  first  hundred 
pictures.  William  Langenheim,  a  lawyer,  did  not  have  the  courage,  hut  his 
brother  Fred  had,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  w.as  offered  six  hundred  dollars 
for  that  odd  camera. 

The  manijiulations  of  preparing  a  Daguerreotype  plate  will  not  interest  you 
much.  I  should  state,  liowever,  that  the  production  of  a  chemically  clean 
surface  on  silver  i^  a  difficulty  that  increases  fourfold  with  the  size  of  the 
plate.  Another  difficulty  is  the  use  of  the  chemicals  in  a  volatile  state.  The 
lodiue  can  be  controlled  by  sight  with  I'aiut  daylight,  but  the  bromine  only  by 
«Yen  temperature  and  constant  practice. 

At  Langenheim's,  necessity  soon  introduced  a  square  camera  with 
plates  and  holders.     A  high  tripod  was  also  used  instead  of  the  table. 


square 
In  the 
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nmmcr  of  1343  the  Snt  domi  of  mMll  Voif^UiuIer  olijectires,  inch  u  ara  still 
CB  th*  market,  were  imported.  Soon  after  fonr  lar^r  one«,  for  6x8  inch 
liietana,  arrii-ed.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Phillip  Ha&s,  formerly  of  Paris, 
itawail  FlaHu's  method  of  fixing  the  image  on  the  |ilate  by  colil  gilding.  Soon 
aA«  tka  pietare  wa«  made  more  brilUant  by  heating  the  plate  while  the  gold 
MtaUoa  WM  on  it.  In  that  winter  the  firtt  polishing  wheel  was  made.  It 
WM  eoMtimteJ  like  an  ordinary  griadstdne,  worked  by  a  treadle,  the  wheel 
baiag  ooahkaad  aad  coTered  witk  bodukin.  With  the  aid  of  this  machine, 
tad  after  waaki  of  hard  Uboor  and  many  experimenta,  we  sacceeded  in  making 
tlw  fait  good  large  Dagnaneotyp*  of  6  x  8  in  Am,  called  whole-site  ;  half  and 
two-tUrda-aia  wan  advertiaad  aad  made  with  neoeaa.  At  that  time  we  also 
MceMdadia  i—Hngaidetnraofaridc  lady  at  her  own  residence,  which  waa 
tWa  eoaakUnd  impoaafUa. 

In  the  ^riag  of  ISM  Mr.  Edward  WhiU  bought  one  of  the  huge  Volgt- 
lander  iaatramaata,  and  for  him  I  mad*  the  fint  large  Daguerreotype*  in  this 
aity  at  175,  Broadway.  There  were  then  bot  a  few  Dagneneians  here.  They 
were — I.  Gomey,  Anthony,  Edwaidi  k  Chilton,  Angostna  Horand,  Van  Loan, 
BBTgeai,  Bmah,  Weeton,  Artlw,  IHriey,  Plunb,  aad  others  I  cannot  recall. 
I  namiaad  with  Edward  White  oatfl  Deeember,  1844,  when  it  became  inipoa- 
aihla  to  BMka  a  irfetora  ia  Us  opaiatiag  room  oo  aceoont  of  the  extreme  oold, 
for  Mr.  White  wonld  aot  alio*  a  In  ia  the  place  oremigfaL  Then  I  com- 
raeaced  bosineM  for  mnelf,  at  the  eoraar  of  Naaan^atreet  aad  John-<trcct,  and 
after  May,  I'^S,  at  201,  Broadway,  aader  the  Srm  of  UageabaiB  k  Bedcen, 
agaate  for  Voigtlaalrr  k  Ixmia  Baekara. 

At  that  time  the  large  Voigtlaadar  obJe<Uraa  bad  a  chemical  and  a  risoal 
foena,  so  that  ia  order  to  aiaka  a  iaig*,  near  pictore,  the  leasee  were  mored 
oat  nwa  eighth  of  aa  iaeh,  while  for  Moal  work  the  gnmad  glass  was  art  prr- 
taammtOy  aaa  aixteeath  of  aa  inch  nearer  thaa  th»  platen  That  summer  I  took 
a  view  ef  High  Bridge  before  the  acafnldlag  waa  rcmored.  This  picture  waa 
takaa  for  the  aaginain,  aad  waa,  pwtwpa,  the  Irat  one  ever  taken  here  in  aid 
ofareUtartani.  By  taking  catdoat  rtewa  I  dlaeorered  that  the  platea  tncwaaed 
In  aeaaitiTsaeaa  with  the  time  hiitw aaa  the  preparation  an<l  exporareL 

la  1847  I  bagaa  to  oae  a  apeealaa  metal  minor,  in  onler  to  hare  my  pictnrea 
aot  iarailad.  Foi>t«ry  aasymBaMed  Ihoes  this  amagemnat  was  quite  india- 
peaaihle  ia  order  to  get  a  lllraaaw.  Tka  mirrar  waa  rttarhed  to  the  instmment 
at  aa  aagia  of  Corty-Sve  degrees  Tke  ase  of  the  mirror  required  doable  the 
tlmoef  expoaora.    It  waa  made  bf  ftti^  aaatar,  the  optician,  and  was  oied  for 


la  1848  rrad  Uagaaheia  bo«|kt  Ite  Talbot's  paUnt  for  the  Taited  BUtea, 
at  aix  thonaaad  doUm    He  iatndawd  It  here  and  failed  in  the  oadertaking. 

Ia  1849  my  tna  waa  ehaafsd  1»  Beekars  k  Ptar<L  Uariag  now  more  time, 
we  saceeeded  ia  aahetitatiag  macUaaiy  for  fleening  oar  platea,  and  thaa  ob- 
taiaed  daaaar  aad  better  platea  ia  oai  thhd  the  tiaie  required  by  hand. 

Ia  I8S8  M.  M.  Root,  of  Pbiladdlpkk,  made  two  pictime  oa  one  plate ;  we 
sacceeded  in  making  four  on  oae  plata,  aad  ia  such  a  way  that  the  expoae<l 
quarter  was  in  the  centre  of  the  fleld  of  the  leaa.  It  was  then  a  greet  relief, 
aa  locket  pietone  war*  ia  btkkm.  Ia  18S6  Mr.  Ormsbee  pateated  thia  same 
maWplylqf  plata  boldsr,  aad  oalkated  mildataHs  moaey  oa  tt,  antU  my 
frlotltjr  amda  Kb  elaia  fold  ia  tk*  kmnU  braagbt  as  a  laet 

1W  piBdaatfaa  tt  atmeoatoptB  patlniU  wm  the  next  laafc.  MaRhner,  of 
ITriladelpMa.  made  pataat  aa—  la  afcow  thaae  pictarw  ia  a  wry  aeat  way.  In 
18S4  f.  Laagcabeia  hftl  eoMaaaeed  to  amaafaetara  itareaaaoplii  riew*  on 
glaa*.  lleaeat  me  three  dona  of  hie  make  to  And  aale  far  them  hare.  At  the 
ttnt  exhibit  of  thaae  ptetana  oaa  doaaa  of  tlmm  wan  broken.  This  loas  set 
DM  to  thiaklag  bow  to  Sad  aa  anaafiaMBt  to  show  and  aeeora  the  pietnrea 
agaiast  heoakaga,  aad  ia  1887  I  abtataad  a  pafoat  for  my  rerolriag  stanoaoope. 
The  laewiii^  dawaad  farlMi— rtd— iaiawd  am  to  sdl  my  Dagaatiautype 
boaiaaaa  ia  18e8w 

Tkos  I  was  nllrred  ft«(B  aatlal>lag  tka  taally  of  each  Indiridaal  beauty  of 
thi»weiM.aadeadedmyeaiearaaaD^uan«laa.      AutraXDn  Bacxna. 


PHOTOOBAPBT  IM  JAPAN. 
Ma.  W.  K.  Bcanm  writaa  to  the  Ja/am  ilail  of  Jona  6  to  the  following 


"I  aak  Uara  to  tell  yoar  rc^en  that  the  Pbotogimphio  Society  of 
Japan  liaa  bow  bean  dii|7  eooMlitated.  There  are  Blnajy  nearly  sixty 
mawhera,  of  wiian  wn  nearly  mm  half  an  Japaaaae.  Tbaca  an  a  few 
ptelMiliiiial  abolagiapMfa,  bat  the  grsat  majority  are  amaiaiin.  I  am 
glad  to  ba  able  to  atat*  that  Hi*  ExoaUeney  Viacoant  Eoomoto,  Miniater 
ol  Tihwatica  ior  Japan,  liaa  ecneaataJ  lo  be  nominated  aa  Praaident. 
Tho  V,(!a.I>naidente  an  Prnfaeeor  I>.  Kikocbi.  M  A.  CanUb.  Director  of 
Die  C  <'lle9t  of  Beienoe,  Lnpciial  CniTcnily,  and  Dr.  W,  S.  Bigelow  ;  the 
OeaielBiiee  an  fnifaaaoci  H.  Uiikawa  and  W.  K.  Bnrtoa ;  and  the 
Tmnnr  k  Mr.  T.  Aaanoaa,  ef  Honebo,  Tokyo.  Thaw  an  all  (x> 
oMdo  ■ambeia  o(  tbe  CnmmHtaa,  and  beaidee  them  than  an  Proleeaar 
C.  V.  Waat  and  Mr.  Kajima  MMaaoanka.  .... 

"  All  ooamaaieatioaa  eoooamiiw  tbe  Society  tboold  be  directed  either 
lo  Mr.  lahikawa,  at  No.  5,  MinamiKabeeho,  Ichome,  Tokyo,  or  to  myself 
at  tlie  addreea  giTcn  below,  W.  K.  Barton,  College  of  Engineering,  Im- 
perial Unireraity,  TaUo." 


JPorcign  Hotca  anti  |leU)». 

— ♦ — 

The  combined  Exhibition  of  the  three  Societies— the  German  and  the  Sile- 
sian  Societies  of  Frieuds  of  Photography,  and  the  Club  for  the  Promotion 
of  Photography— designed  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  existence  of  photo- 
graphy as  an  art  and  science,  has  met  with  most  unexpected  support 
since  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  "  Kreigsacademie  "  have  been  granted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Exhibition.  The  problem  which  the  promoters  have  set 
themselves  is  to  present  as  fall  and  complete  a  view  as  possible  of  the 
many-sided  development  which  photography  has  undergone  during  the 
last  tifty  years,  and  to  show  how  wide  an  application  it  has  found  in 
art,  science,  and  industry,  and  in  all  departments  of  civilised  life.  As 
far  as  can  be  at  present  judged,  it  appears  that  astronomy  and  speotro- 
photography,  aa  well  as  the  various  methods  of  printing,  will  he  most 
brilliantly  represented.  The  Observatories  of  Potsdam,  Pulkowa,  Green- 
wich, Heriny  (Hungary),  Paris,  Boston,  and  Mount  Hamilton,  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  Exhibition,  as  also  the 

Belgian  Photographic  Society.     The  Exhibition  will  open  on  August  19 

the  birthday  of  photography — the  date  on  which  Daguerre,  fifty  years 
ago,  announced  his  discovery  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  "Palais 
Mazarin  "  in  Paris. 

Moxs.  A.  BoBSiosoL  writes  to  the  Amateur  Photographie  as  follows: 

"  Photographs  obtained  by  means  of  a  telescope  of  objects  at  a  distance 
are  comparable  to  photo-mierographio  enlargments.  The  image  formed 
at  the  focus  of  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  is  very  small.  But  as  the 
Ust  glass  o/the  eyepiece  renden  the  rays  of  light  almost  parallel,  nothing 
prevents  the  image  from  being  repeated  at  the  focus  of  the  photographic 
objective,  just  as  if  non-distant  objects  bad  been  taken,  so  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  direct  the  telescope  towards  the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  photo- 
graph, and  to  focus  it  in  the  nanal  manner.  An  ordinary  photographic 
appuiuns  is  then  placed  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  telescope  and  the 
eyepiece,  and  the  foouaaing  of  tbe  enlarged  image  completed  by  con- 
veniently ahifting  the  ground  glass  plate.  This  method,  liowever,  is  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  tha  production  of  photo-micrographs  by  means 
of  an  eyepiece,  the  last  lens,  acting  as  the  objective  in  relation  to  the  small 
image,  is  deficient  in  proper  curvature  and  is  not  achromatic.  This,  at 
least,  aa  moch  aa  any  other  cause,  may  he  advanced  as  an  explanation  of 
the  want  of  aharpnees  abown  by  the  proofs  thus  obtained.  Owing  to  the 
distance,  moreover,  the  movements  of  the  intervening  air,  especially  when 
it  beoomea  healed  in  the  ttimmer,  render  the  formation  of  satisfactory 
images  an  impoaaibility,  even  where  the  most  improved  optical  instru- 
ments are  employed." 

♦ 

<&ux  lEliitonal  arable. 


Elbctbic  Lioht  fob  tub  Milliox, 

By  Aaraim  Faanaaicx  Oct. 
This  booklet  (publishrd  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  price  (W.),  im- 
part* concise  practical  informatidn  on  electric  lighting  and  its  cost  to 
the  uninitiatM,  and  explains  many  things  that  have  hitherto  been 
mytteriea. 

Thb    Wild  Kobth  Coast. 

A.  JoBitsToa,  Bridgs  sliest,  Wick. 
This  ia  a  series  of  Tiews  photofrrspbed  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  whose  artistic  forte  we  nad  until  now  imagined  to  hava 
been  confined  to  photograpliv,  in  which  we  know  him  to  be  a  pro- 
ficient. In  these  sketches  of  the  wild  north  Mr.  Johnston  has  used 
his  pencil  with  much  effect,  although  for  the  sake  of  a  rock-bound 
coast  which  we  have  seen  under  conditions  of  greater  placidity,  we 
could  have  wished  that  he  hud  not  invariably  secured  naturo  in  such 
an  angry  mood,  fulfilling  Veddt-r's  description  of  the — 

"  Land  of  the  whirlpool,  torrent,  foam, 

Where  oceans  meet  in  maddening  shook ; 
The  beetling  olifT,  the  shelving  holm, 
The  dark,  insidious  rock." 

We  bare  seen  these  tcenes  under  other  atmospheric  conditions,  when 
the  ocean  lay  like  a  mirror,  calm  and  quiescent,  its  contact  with  tbe 
iron-boond  coast  scarce  creating  a  murmur. 

These  drawing*  depict  some  of  the  best-known  rock  scenes  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland  and  islands  beyond,  some  of  them  bearing 
the  descriptive  title  "  Old  Mftn,"*  such  as  tbe  Old  Man  of  Wick  and 
the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  the  term  in  question  being  an  evolution  from 
the  Scandinavian  Alt  Mann  (high  rock),  descending  by  a  stage  easy 
to  Scotchmen  to  "  Auld  Man "'— "  Old  Man." 

The  views  are  aU  most  effective,  although  we  mip;ht  notice  Keisa 
Castle,  Brig-o'-Tnms,  and  the  I3rough  as  being  especially  so. 
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In  a  gAroi.1e  of  pradnated  cloth  received  from  Messrs.  Manon  &  Co. 
we  find  iu8t  the  thintf  for  which  many  photofrrsphers  have  long 
b»«th.-d  ivM.irations.  Commencing  with  a  light  drab,  the  colour 
(roes  on  dwpt'iiing  bv  imperceptible  gradations  until  it  has  become 
quite  dark.  In  the  "hands  of  a  clever  photographer,  or  one  who 
knows  how  to  use  a  background,  this  graduated  cloth  places  quite  a 
power  at  hU  dUposal.  The  material  is  woollen,  and  is  quite  pliant 
and  flexible.  

Mb  Jo.vathan  Falixiwfikld  sends  us  a  pint  bottle  of  hydroquinone 
developer  mixed  ready  for  use  in  one  solution.  No  directions  for  its 
use  are  necessarv.  In  trying  it  we  merely  poured  from  the  bottle 
enough  to  cover"the  plate,  and  the  image  dime  out  evenly  and  well. 
The  transparency  thus  developed  is  now  mounted  and  forms  an  item 
in  the  editorial  collection  of  slides  worthy  of  being  looked  at. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.   11,724.— "  Improvements  in  View  Finders  for  Photographic  Cameras." 
J.  J.  D.  Cleminson  anil  H.  W.  G.  BhOoariBlS.— Dated  Jvly  23,  1889. 

No.  11,923.— "Improvements  in  Albums  for  Photographs,  Pictures,  and  the 
like."    F.  W.  HocHHElMBB.— />n<«rf  July  26, 1889. 


JCtrettngjg  of  ^octrttrg. 

MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES    FOR   NEXT    WEEK. 


DateoflfMtliig. 

NameolBoclMT. 

Plftce  of  Meeting. 

Angnst  5  

CathedralHall,57,Castle-st.,Carlisle 

MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.,l8lington 

6 

Holmfirtli       

„       6  

„       6  

„        6 

Sutton 

Sheffield  Photo.  Society 

Society's  Rooms,  Sutton,  Suirey. 

Masonic  Hall. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 

The  DispenFary,  Coventry. 

Anderton'a  Hotel,  Fleet-street.E.C. 

Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st. 

36,  Geoi-ge-street. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 

7 

„      7  

„       8 

Photographic  Club 

„       8  

„       8  

Manchester  Photo.  Society 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
July  25,— ilr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

The  L'HAliiM.XN  showed  some  H.ash-light  portraits,  the  work  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
McC'ollin.  The  arrangement  for  burning  tlie  magnesium  consisted  of  a  pan  for 
holiling  "  Blitz  pulver,"  a  pyrotechnic  compound  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  magnesium  jiowder,  ami  an  air  jet  which,  ou  pressure  of  a  niblier  ball,  blew 
through  a  Hame  on  to  the  mixture  ami  ignited  it.  The  ])liotographs  were  much 
admireil  for  their  satisfactory  lighting  ami  ateence  of  auy  appearance  of  blink- 
ing, and  the  Chairman  said  that  he  would  bring  the  lamp  and  powder  to  some 
future  meeting  for  demonstration. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  said  that  no  reflector  had  been  used  ; 
Mr.  McCollin  preferred  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  powder  and  dispense  with 
reflectors.  The  ttame  was  very  large,  and  that  assisted  in  the  evenuess  of  the 
lighting. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  then  showed  some  plates,  the  result  of  .some  sensitometer 
e.\|>eriment3  with  various  developers— pyro,  ferrous  oxalate,  hydroquinone,  and 
a  new  jiroduct  ciUed  Eikouogen,  and  the  latter  showed  the  highest  number. 
He  also  showed  a  transparency  on  chloride  plate  developed  with  the  same  sub- 
stance in  a  less  active  comlition,  that  is,  after  it  had  been  used  for  many  plates 
in  succession.  The  tone  was  goo<l  and  warm  but  the  action  still  very  rapid, 
"levelopment  Iwing  complete  in  half  a  minute. 

The  C'HAIKMAN  had  Iwen  trjing  Eikonogen  developer  the  previous  evening 
for  negatives,  transparencie.s,  ami  for  paper,  and  was  perfectly  charmed  with  it. 

fu  re]>ly  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  composition  of  Eikonogen,  Mr.  F.  P. 
CE.M1IRAS0  said  tluit  analysis  had  shown  it  to  be  Ck,  Hj  in  conjunction  with 
SO...  Ntt,  OH,  NH2. 

Sir.  A.  Haddon  then  discoursed  on  the  subject  announced  for  the  evening — 
Desfusitishuj  and  Jiesensilisiiig  Albumen  Po./jer.  He  had  started  by  floating 
albumen  pajmr  ou  a  filty-grain  bath,  and  tJien,  when  nearly  dry,  floating  it 
upon  two  successive  dishes  of  distilled  water,  so  as  to  remove  almost  the  whole 
of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  A  print  ou  this  paper  was  shown,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly weak.  The  paper  was  then  fumed  for  ten  minutes  in  ammonia  gas, 
anil  pads  of  eight  thicknesses  of  Ijlotting  paper,  also  fumed,  were  used  for 
Viacking  np  while  printing.  The  result  was  now  very  much  better.  He  had 
also  tried  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate  by  soaking  this  washed  paper 
in  three  changes  of  water  and  then  adding  salt,  but  the  paper  still  printed, 
although  with  extreme  faintue.'is.  Fuming  again  gave  much  better  results. 
.■\uother  experiment  was  to  float  the  washed  paper,  back  downwards,  ou  a 
solution  of  sodic  citrate  at  ten  jier  cent.  Roclielle  salt  at  ten  per  cent,  was 
also  tried.  Both  these  substances  appeared  to  improve  the  vigour  of  the  print. 
Cartx)nate  of  soda  was  also  tried  in  a  similar  way.  Next,  some  of  the  "washed 
]>aper  was  floated  on  a  live  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrite  of  potash  ;  the  result 
was  far  superior  to  auy  of  the  others  when  there  was  no  fuming.  Fuming, 
however,  iinprovcil  alL 


The  Chairman  said  that  Americans  invariably  employed  fuming  and  sensi- 
tised on  a  strong  bath.  Toning  was  much  more  easily  effected  on  fumed  paper. 
He  had  met  with  some  reaily-sensitised  paper  that  would  not  tone  as  it  was, 
but  after  a  prolonged  fuming  toned  readily. 

Mr.  W.  K  Dkbenham  had,  some  two  years  since,  met  with  a  similar  result. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  paper  was  some  which  toned  readily  when  fresh  but 
if  kept  loose  in  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two  gave  only  a  rustylookiug  print. 
After  fuming  for  a  long  time — twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  for  ordinary 
paper — it  again  became  usable.  He  note<l  in  all  Mr.  Haddons  prints  a  certain 
appearance  as  if  there  had  been  difficulty  in  toning — a  peculiar,  almost  cork- 
colour  effect  on  the  light  half  tones. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  that  was  so.     He  did  not  consider  the  paper  equal  to 
that  sensitised  and  printed  unwashed  in  the  ordinary  way.    With  paper  con 
taining  the  full  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  the  free  chlorine  given  off  whilst 
printing  convei-ted  more  of  the  nitrate  into  chloride,  and  so  a  stronger  image 
was  obtained. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Haddon  for  hLs  communication,  referred  to 
the  benefit  of  having  the  results  of  such  strictly  comparative  experiments  as 
those  Mr.  Haddon  had  described. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  for  the  next  meeting — Mr.  Friese  Greene's  com- 
munication I'egarding  photographing  on  .so-called  opal  cards — the  Chairman 
mentioned  some  very  fine  results  obtained  on  Brinckerhoff 's  paper,  which  was 
understood  to  be  prepared  with  gelatine  and  a  white  pigment,  such  as  sulphate 
of  barium  or  oxide  of  zinc. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pumphrey's  garden  party,  given  to  the  members  of  the  above 
Society,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  2.3rd  ultimo,  and,  considering  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  weather,  was  well  attended.  The  President  escorted  the 
company  over  the  various  places  of  scientific  interest  and  the  tastefully 
arranged  grounds.  Occasional  showers  necessitated  shelter  being  taken  ilk 
some  of  the  many  retreats,  in  all  of  which  our  host  and  hostess  had  provided 
ample  refreshment.     A  string  band  added  to  the  general  enjoyment. 

Saturday,  July  27,  outdoor  meeting  at  Chepstow,  thence  to  Tiutem  Abbey 
viA  the  Severn  Tunnel. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
July  25, — Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Harry  Holt  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  W.  ToMKiNsoN  reported  upon  the  excursion  to  the  BoUin  Valley  oa 
Saturday,  June  29.  The  party  numbered  sixteen  (including  two  ladies).  On 
arrival  at  Manchester,  the  party  was  met  by  Mr.  Davenport,  Vice-Pi'esideut  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  who  proved  a  courteous  and  attentive 
guide.  They  then  proceeded  to  Oxford-road  station  (Mid  Cheshire  Railway) 
and  took  train  to  Altrincham,  eight  miles  ;  here  they  engaged  three  conveyances 
and  had  a  pleasant  drive  of  three  miles  (pa-ssiug  the  celebrated  church  of 
Bowdon)  to  Kostherne  Village,  and  the  lovely  Rostherne  Mere,  one  of  the  largest 
Cheshire  meres.  Towards  the  south  the  banks  gradually  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  and,  being  well  wooded,  form  a  most  charming  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Overlooking  the  lake  on  the  south  is  the  pretty  church  of  Rostherne,  embowered 
in  trees,  and  the  beau  ideal  of  a  sequestered  country  church.  The  churchyard 
is  entered  by  a  picturesque  old  lych  gate.  The  church  dates  from  1533.  The 
former  picture.squeness  given  to  the  body  of  the  building  by  the  row  of  dormer 
windows  has  been  much  interfered  with  by  recent  restmalian  (?) 

Here  operations  with  the  cameras  began  in  earnest,  and  were  continued  until 
five  o'clock,  when  a  comfortable  tea  was  served  in  one  of  the  cottages,  after 
which  the  party  proceeded  by  a  charming  walk  across  the  Birken  and  Bollin 
Valleys  to  Ashley  Mdl,  where  the  prize  picture  was  obtained.  Two  groups 
were  taken  as  a  conclusion,  and  altera  pleasant  saunter(with  two  or  three  stray 
shots  on  the  way  through  charndng  scenery)  they  arrived  at  Peel  Causeway 
Station.  There  tickets  were  taken  for  Manchester  in  time  for  the  home  train 
at  half-past  nine,  having  enjoyed  a  very  plea.sant  half  holiday,  the  weather 
being  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  work  of  the  day  resulting  in  one  hundred 
and  six  expo.sures. 

Respecting  the  excursion  to  Chester  on  July  13,  Mr.  Tunstall  reported  that 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  only  a  few  members  turned  up,  and 
operations  were  confined  to  the  Cathedral.  Facilities  are  granted  to  photo- 
grajihers  at  Chester  which  he  hoped  could  be  obtained  at  other  cathedrals. 
The  full  muster  was  seven  and  twenty  exposures  made. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Judges — Messrs.  Sayce,  Atkins,  and 
himself— had  unanimously  awarded  the  medal  to  Mr.  William  Tomkinsou  for 
the  best  picture  taken  at  the  Bollin  Valley  excursion.  He  was  glad  the 
Manchester  Society  had  shown  such  a  kindly  spirit  of  fraternising,  and  felt 
sure  good  results  woidd  be  attained  by  its  adoption. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  re-ad  circular  note  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  calling 
attention  to  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kiugdom  to  be  held 
from  August  19  to  24  inclusive ;  also  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  to  be  held  in  the  GiiUery  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
P.ainters  in  Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  from  September  30  to  November 
13 ;  and  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  by  the  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society,  from  October  9  to  19. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  Oldham's  patent  dry  powder  developer  (quinol),  a 
sample  of  which  had  been  tried  and  proved  satisfactory. 

The  President,  refeiring  to  Dr.  Backelandt's  patent  water  developing  dry 
plates,  said  he  could  not  give  a  very  favourable  report.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
had  also  tried  a  sample  with  similar  results. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  editors  of  Photography  for  allowing  the 
competition  prints  of  ' '  Interiors  "  to  remain  in  the  room  for  inspection.  These 
consist  of  some  very  choice  specimens  of  photography  upon  this  the  most 
difficult  branch  of  the  art.  The  gentlemen  who  adjudicated  must  have  had  an 
onerous  duty,  as  many  were  of  such  excellence  as  to  run  those  awarded  the 
first,  second,  and  third  places  very  closely.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the 
President,  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer,  has  obtained  the  second  prize. 


Ai«iMt  a,  1889J 
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Mr.  R  Oowc  (abmitt«<l  his  aiUptv  for  nsine  smaller  sized  slides,  by  which 
tlM  oparmtor  ooold  dm  difisrent  liini  dides  in  idditioo  to  those  belonging  to  the 
camctB  in  no. 

WoUTt  pateat  adbtahra  mooato  wen  ibown  mnd  distributed,  also  Talbot  and 
Elmer's  exposnre  tables  ;  and  a  aelaction  of  single  lenses  which  had  been  sent 
\>T  MsMTL  Uockin,  Wilm,  ft  Ca  far  loqnctioB. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Formt  exUbitiad  pietona  ofVcigdlj  and  Barmonth  taken  by  a 


.  :i-  1  y  Koea  (fortr  yean  old)  ;'these  wtn  UgUy  creilitable. 

1*1.1  irt'S  of  Ceylon  scenery  by  H.  Halt,  ami  comiwtition  prints  taken  at  the 
iJoUis  Valley  ueanion,  were  OB  tb*  aeraen  for  insi^ction  in  addition  to  the 
Pkatafftfltfi  emnpetttion  jiriiitlw 

m 

XOTTIXGHAMSHIRE  AMATECR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
A  tnctAL  feoeral  mMtioK  of  this  Aanditioa  was  bald  on  Jolr  22,  Mr.  Henry 
Blaady  (Piaiiilaat)  in  tba  dnir.  Aaw  was  a  (ood  attemlance,  the  Hon. 
SaciaUry  bariag  anaonnwail  aa  aiMMMna  of  datectara  cameras  :  also  to  con- 
sidar  the  ptoposal  of  tha  Ooamittaa  as  to  the  advisability  of  aduitting  lady 
soutanni  to  mambenhip  of  tUa  AssnHation. 

CotTcspoBdaDec  banag  baaa  nad  b|  Ibe  SecnUry  bom  ssTcral  firms  making 
•letseti*s  oaaana  ngnUiag  tbair  iaaaflity  to  mmA  oaa  for  exhibition  owing  to 
pmaiue  of  ordeis,  Ue  Hon.  SacBRakT  moeeadad  to  explain  and  show  tba 
KorkiM of  Or.  Km geaar's book  rami;  alao  Messrs.  R.  i  J.  Back's. 

Mr.  J.   Fi-Bi.aT  LBwn  cxplaiaad  aad  ibowed  the  Kodak,  paaaing  roond 


I  earafnl  attention,  and  he  hoped 

aiag  waa  nrr  tateatad  Aa  aaiaadaMat,  pnqxMed  by 
I  by  Dr.  MatriaW,  was  pat  tiat  aad  tost ;  apoo  tba  pco- 
allot  WW  liawaiM     Tba  rssoh  bci^  twalre  for,  aigfat 


prints  taken  dorii^  a  trip  acfoai  lo  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Mr.  GaoBos  Sarra  ezUbitad  aad  aspbtead  "  Tba  OMimns  "  and  two  othen. 

Tba  PaaiDKST,  in  opaaiag  tba  ilhii— Iwi  apon  tba  qaestion  of  admitting 
laiUes  to  neabenUp,  said  ba  wooU  nad  tba  lact  two  circulars  ftom  the  Secra- 
tary  npoa  tba  aahjaet,  a  copy  «f  wbkfc  arery  nnnhcr  would  hare  raceivoL 
Ha  woald  tbea  aaswar  sa*anl  otijcctiOM  that  bad  beea  sent  to  the  Secretary 
by  BODM  of  the  Maaihsw,  wbieb  bad  rseeirad  Us  eara  -  -  - 

to  neat  all  is  a  satiatMtary 

TIM  dbrasainn  followiag 
Mr.  &  WsOa.  saaooded  by  I 
poattioa  baiiw  pat,  a  ballot 
agaiaat,  aiaay  of  tba  atenbcr*  rsbaiaiiw  from  ToUag. 


IPitWICH  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tm  iMatbiy  axeanha  aa  Sataiday  last,  July  27,  waa,  by  |MinalnloB  of  Lord 
ToUaaaoba,  to  Uabalagham  I^rfc.     I^rr*  was  a  ItaU  laaitsr  of  nemben, 
iaciadtv  tlMtr  falana  Ptvaidrat.  Mr  J.  Uixaa  PIpar. 

Aflara  ptaaiMt  diHa  ia  a  t««-bana  Imke.  Haiaiiagfaam  waa  readml  shortly 
after  Ibiaa  a'aiock.  aad  tba  partr  waa  nHt  by  Mr.  Orvhan),  a  naidaBt  memlicr 
of  tba  SoeMy.  who  actc<l  as  rnkfe. 

Uahaiagham  Hall  ■•  a  Hoc  old  Eltaabsibaa  aiansioD,  anrl  is  latronaded  by 
a  wills  anat  with  a  dnwkrUga,  whicb  is  lalsad  a«sry  aiabt  at  lea  o'dock. 
There  la  a  Baa  llfarair  eoalaialag  away  nr»  hooks,  ladadiaf  tba  Int  book 
pnntad  by  Outoau    Tbata  is  alaa  a  lata  lafl  ky  Qaasa  BtaaMb  as  a  baiflomn 


to  the  fsaiay. 
marbchaily. 


Tba  ducb  coataias  i 


to  tbe  Tolle- 


Aflar  a  ptiasant  walk  aoaaa  tbe  paril  lo  Mr.  OrrhanTs  laaMsiins,  w«  foaod 

that  Mn.  Orchaid  had  aaaiiaarty  faaiHded  a  tn  io  tba  stbealrneBi.  which 

>  a  hooa  aad  a  tjsasl^  to  ■aa"  who  ha>l  )«<«  raaibUag  ia  tbs  tn»h 


coantiT  air  lor  thne  koan.  ao  that  it  is  at*llsa«  to  wy  bow  tboioagbly  it  was 
eajoyad.  Mr.  OrdMrl  ta a  laiiaasM  baasi|iar,  sad  It  was  Manatiag  to  he 
sbosra  his  aptary.  A  start  Ibr  basM  was  aiada  aboal  balf-psat  saraa,  aad  a 
pitaaaat  aftaraoea's  outing  laiiinbl  to  a  cioaa  ahoat  ain*  o'clock. 


CARDirr  AMATKI-R  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCICTY. 
JtXT  Sl,-Vr  s.  \V 


Musts.    Ihiiiirl   Ji< 


Bolaa,  Charles  Hoxubir,  aad  E.  I. 


ChaMMsys  South  wrre  elrv.tcd  oicmUfik 

A  8aM>Hamilt«e  was  to  and  to  Maka  caftaln  altrratinn'  and  ailditions  to 
thi  tladlov  aad  Mr.  JasU  kiwlly  fartiaMlad  bla  iatentmn  of  giring  at  sUtsd 
istiTfab  laatraettaaa la  UghU^  aadinrti^ 

Tba  laesart  iiasuiaiaaa  to  Maipua  Afahay  aad  Walont  Tree  rasallad  ia  sone 
*nt-ahMS  spsdaaai  of  laadseapa  pbafciffapby,  Ac,  which  wan  passed  round 
Ibr  laapadlas. 

■W*«ml  dslaiU  eoaaocted  wHb  tba  fortbooiati«  CiblMtloa  wan  dealt  with. 

Tba  aatt  axeankm  la  anaagsil  for  Bairy  oa  Aagast  3. 


.SWIETY  or  AMATKrn  rn.TTOGRAPHERS  or  NEW  YORK. 
•  X  11,  — Pr»»i  ..r. 

Mr  J*win  M  'ntttlad,  AryyvaMmw  t  l»  IMt  Vm  e/ 


M 


T' 


vith  tbs  foUo' 


iwiag  aspiani 
oa  tUaevani 


istions. 


*    '     ;•:>•.«  ashMtad  a  asw    

r  k  '•  Inch  I  has*  tba  nlaoMi*  nl 

'^  mada  by  Motstiw  k  WlBir  '  ■a.     this  sin  Is  adaptnl 

itas,  sail  MB  a  t*T«nil>le  tark.  plate  can  be  nseil  up  or 

K'n/'niuiir.  I  aetka  oaa  iamoraacai  u  in  mr  metlia>l  of  fastening  the 
Mdlaa  bp>l.  In  sova  aanina  tba  valkod  asad  is  aa  ordinary  thumb  screw  to 
loek  Iha  bed.  la  olban  tbes*  an  twa  ptioled  hooks,  which.  In  being  pn«hr<l 
dnwa,alaau>tbehod.  Thii  coastnaeliaa  la  baatd  •omewhat  on  the  plan,  bat  in 
a  (ligMly  dUsnat  way.  A  Act  spri^  book  ia  attarbe<l  to  the  un<UT  sixe  of  the 
bean  of  the  bottofa  of  tba  basL  Tbs  brara  is  pivoted  to  iaside  of  the 
•as  W  of  bad,  sad  wb*a  raa  tan  tbs  bnl  dowa  tbe  spring  aadameath 
ays  Bp  shoe*  tba  ecatnl  ooas  tar  natil  yn<i  press  down  tba  oaotral 
pssUaa  of  lit  tDdUag  hod  with  ynor  thsoiU    Wbca  yoa  do  that  the  bed  la 


clamped  by  the  hook  and  held  rigid,  permitting  the  rear  of  the  camera  to  be 
drawn  out.  Then  I  should  call  your  attention  to  another  point,  and  that  is, 
that  in  the  front  portion  of  the  camera,  at  the  top,  are  inserted  two  levels — one 
for  the  up-and-down  adjustment,  and  the  other  for  the  side  adjustment  of  the 
camera.  The  intention  is  that  the  camera  shall  be  placed  exactly  level,  no 
matter  if  the  object  which  you  are  going  to  photograph  is  on  a  high  hill. 
Another  peculiar  featnre  is  the  compound  rising  front.  Ordinarily  a  rising 
front  is  made  on  one  board,  which  is  raised  and  put  in  place  and  fastened  with 
a  thumb  screw.  In  this  case  it  is  divided  into  three  sections,  so  that  one  slides 
upon  the  other,  and  this  allows  the  lens  to  be  pushed  down  almost  to  the 
bottom  or  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  camera.  Another  feature  of  this  adjustment 
is  that  the  lens  is  held  in  both  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  rising  front, 
and  it  is  because  the  risii«  front  has  to  be  so  thick  that  it  is  divided  into  these 
different  sections.  Now  I  will  proceed  to  level  the  camera,  and  then  show  you 
the  adjustment  of  the  lens,  which  is  another  novel  feature.  We  will  suppose 
that  wo  are  levelling  the  camera.  [At  this  point  some  one  objected  that  the 
camera  stood  so  high,  one  could  not  see  the  levels.]  Mr.  Beach  replieil :  I  have 
always  adopted  the  methoil,  in  taking  a  view,  of  having  the  camera  legs  spread 
out  well,  then  you  have  a  lietter  base,  which,  as  you  will  observe,  lowers  the 
camera  enough.  The  point  about  the  adjustment  is,  that  the  lens  is  inserted 
in  a  ball-and-socket  Joint,  and  now  is  pointing  up  as  if  one  were  taking  a  view 
of  a  house  on  a  hilL  If  it  is  desired  to  change  the  adjustment,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  rotate  the  flange  ring  in  ftont  here  on  the  rising  front,  and  iik 
thus  loosening  the  ball-and-socket  joint  the  lens  can  be  tilteil  horizontally,  and: 
then,  by  screwing  np  the  flange,  it  is  lockeil  and  held  in  position.  The  object 
of  that  is  to  do  away  with  all  the  swing-backs  in  the  camera,  and  you  adjust 
the  view  by  raising  the  front  and  tilting  the  lens  either  up  or  down.  Yon  sea 
it  works  very  easdy.  In  regard  to  the  back  attachment,  there  is  simply  a 
frame,  somethim;  like  the  Blair  lamera,  and  it  has  0])iiosite  the  ground  glass  the 
amngement  similar  to  that  which  is  usetl  in  an  ordinary  plate  holder.  The 
ground  ghiss  is  forced  forward  by  two  springs,  and  on  the  extreme  end, 
opposite  to  irtiera  the  plate  holder  is  insertol,  is  an  ordinary  flat  spring  which 
has  s  little  pin  attacbot  to  it  which  panes  through  here  and  operates  on  the 
plate  hoMer.  The  plata  holdt-r  itself  is  quite  a  novelty  and  quite  a  radical 
change;  it  is  s  meUllic  plate  holder.  It  is  scarcely  any  thicker  than  the 
ordinary  plate,  and  is  coMqiost.!  sinqily  of  a  sack  of  tin  which  is  nicely 
ramishol,  and  the  i>lste  it»elf  is  carrieil  on  another  sheet  of  tin  stampeil 
oat  the  thickness  of  a  plato.  There  is  the  plate  holder  and  the  jilate  [exhibiting 
tham).  At  one  end  of  this  septum  is  a  spring.  You  simply  pusli  the  plate  in 
against  that  spring,  and  then  let  it  slide  Wk  until  the  two  little  wire  fingers 
on  op|iosite  ends  •  •'  •  )ViTlaii  the  plate  and  hold  it.     "This  septum,  with 

the  plate  in,  is  tli'  the  outer  sliMfli.     The  oiwration  of  ex))0sing  a 

Jilate  ia  quite  Bimp;  . >ou  have  iu.'^erted  the  plate  in  the  septum,  you 

simply  push  it  home,  snd  the  plush  on  the  outer  end  of  it  makes  a  light-tight 
joint.  There  is  also  a  little  hole  in  the  end  of  the  septum  here,  into  which  the 
spring  which  I  showed  you  on  the  back  of  camera  catches.  After  pushing  the 
plate  holder  into  the  back  of  the  camera,  when  you  drew  the  slide  tu  make  an 
exposnre.  you  simply  draw  off  tbe  outer  sheath,  leave  your  plate  exposed,  and 
when  you  get  through  you  j>ut  the  sheath  over  sgain,  and  it  is  all  ilone.  Now 
I  will  nhow  you  hi.w  «uy  it  Is  to  put  tbe  plate  iiL  There  is  a  sjwcial  light 
valve  in  the  end  '•'  "  id-glass  frame.     Tliis  little  spring  ou  the  outside 

eLiI  locks  the  sept  m?  pUte  holder  is  pu.Hhe<l  in.     Now  you  cap  the 

len«.  Slid  all  yoa  1.  to  draw  off  the  sheath,  and  you  can  tell  by  the 

bri);ht  tin  of  the  septuiu,  s««u  through  the  ground  glass,  that  you  have  drawn 
the  nlide  sure.  After  TOO  have  ma<le  the  ex|iosure,  you  simply  push  it  back. 
lift  the  flat  spring  with  your  li:  -  -  -■  '  ■  ill  out  your  plate  holder,  ami  it  is  nil 
exiKMeil.     When   I   first  saw  :  t   it  was  quite  an  idea  and  quite  a 

nuli'-al  change  from  what  wi  '  u.stoined  to.     The  only  iwint  against 

it  that  1  niaile  waa  that  >  :  lUe  metal  was  too  heavy  ;  but  I  believe 

the  makers  claim  that  x\.  :he  tin  or  the  metal  is  not  more  than  the 

Weight  of  an  onlinary  u  .  ,.  ,  ,.iie  holder,  but  1  shouM  rather  try  some 
exiirriraeatal  tests  in  weighing  U'lore  I  acceptol  it  as  being  true. 

Mr.  A.   Pkkblfs  Smith   tfirn   ail<Iresae<l  the  meeting  on   The  Making  of 
LitHtfm  .Vi  '  I?  !  .  the  past  winter  I  had  occasion  to  make  a 

nnnilvr  of  '^^  tell  when  he  exhibiteil  at  the  Grand  Oper.i 

llou«e.     Wlj,  ^  .  .  •. ..Lory,  to  my  mind,  was  explode<l.     That  is, 

that  tbe  nearer  the  lantern  ia  to  the  screen  the  denier  the  slide  should  be.  His 
pirtnres,  as  you  msy  well  know,  are  enlarged  up  to  alx>ut  seventy-five  feet 
square.  The  lantrn  is  iilsce<l  fully  one  huudrwl  leet  from  the  screen,  and  the 
slides  which  I  limt  nuule  went  to  piwei ;  they  were  too  thin.  I  could  not 
account  for  it,  but  went  to  work  and  ma.le  denser  aliiles,  with  no  better  results. 
I  soon  found  out  that  It  was  not  density  that  was  re(|uired,  but  the  colour. 
The  slide  rhouM  lie  s>M>lntaly  clear  in  the  shailows  and  lights.  Since  then  I 
hare  ex|>eriniented  with  a  great  many  develo|>ers,  the  effects  of  five  having  been 
shown  here  by  tba  lantern,  an<l  I  have  ilecidol  in  favour  of  antipyrine.  I  use 
it  tbe  same  ss  I  woakl  hydroquinonc  ;  that  is,  take  antipyrine,  dissolve  it  in 
sulphite  of  soda  solution,  then  make  an  alkali,  the  liest  alkali  being  caustic 
|>ota>h— the  most  active.  Devi  lop  yniir  plate.  1  have  a  brass  plate  about  five 
1,..  1,...  in  ,iin,n..t..r  Tliis  is  attaclied  to  a  wliecl  under  which  is  a  lamp ;  the 
irifugsl  motion  given  to  the  plate,  and  while  the  plate 
"  npon  the  ]date  is  slightly  softened,  so  that  all  the 
rvli.'I  "I '|i\  irs,  leaving  the  gelatine  free  from  veiling, 

which  s  ofl-  -lidcs.     After  that  I  iise<l  to  varnish  witli 

collodion,*!.  Uicoutinned.     1  take  an  ordinary  varnish, 

a<ld  to  it  one  or  t»  .ire  not  commercial  and  in  stock  houses, 

but  which  can  lie  i'  ires  the  same  as  antipyrine,  make  a  water 

varnish,  and  varnish  me  piaic  wuiic  wet,  nnd  then  place  away  to  dry,  which 
gives  a  beautiful  clear  slide,  as  you  can  see  by  these  which  I  pass  around. 
ITiey  are  free  from  grain  and  with  apjiarently  no  density  at  all.  But  the  lack 
of  density  is  made  up  In  the  clearness  of  the  lights  and  the  clearness  of  the 
shadow...  Tlie  reducing  agent,  antipyrine,  is  very  slow,  requiring  at  least 
thirty  minntes  to  produce  a  slide.  "This,  commercially,  would  be  out  of  the 
way,  as  a  man  would  starve  to  ileatli  making  slides  as  a  matter  of  necessity  ; 
Tint  for  the  amateur  who  want*  beautiful  work  on  dry  plates,  he  can  do  it. 
My  next  attempt  after  using  this  antipj-rine  was  to  trj-  a.-etanelid.    This  is  a. 
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very  insoluble  cliemical.  I  fiml  it  reduces  much  quicker  on  a  slide  plate  than 
the  antipyrine,  but  the  deposit  of  silver  is  much  coarser.  That  you  can  see 
from  the  slide  exhibited.  The  formula  that  I  have  used  with  acetanelid  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  other.  Uf  late  I  have  been  experimenting  some- 
wlmt  with  collodion  emulsions.  Mr.  Newcombe,  of  the  Scovill  Comi)any,  has 
beeu  at  work  all  the  winter  in  that  direction.  He  has  now  an  emulsion  which 
more  closely  resembles  the  wet  plate  than  any  I  have  seen  yet,  in  which  a  bath 
Is  used.  With  the  collodion  emulsion  the  great  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the 
film  is  too  thick,  and  with  it  you  get  too  strong  a  contrast.  You  take  a  very 
thin  negative,  one  slightly  under  timed,  and  with  collodion  emulsion  you  get  a 
negative  beautifully  clear  in  the  lights  and  beautifully  clear  in  the  shadows, 
providing  you  do  not  develop  the  plate  too  quickly  ;  and  the  great  trouble  with 
the  wet  plate  process  is  that  you  are  apt  to  have  the  developer  too  powerful, 
especially  when  pyro  and  alkalies  are  used.  Iron  is  a  little  slower  in  its 
action,  and  you  are  not  apt  to  get  this  strength  in  the  slide.  The  objection  to 
iron  seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  penetrate  the  collodion,  and  experiments 
maile  lately  in  that  direction  seem  to  !«  entirely  in  favour  of  pyro  .1.5  a 
developer.  I  have  a  slide  her«  which  illustrates  this  emulsion  of  which  I 
speak.  As  to  hydroquinone  being  used  as  a  developer  for  lantern  slides,  the 
formula  which  I  use  is  one  containing  a  great  deal  of  sulphite,  the  alkalies 
used  being  phosphate  of  soda  and  caustics.  Alter  the  slide  has  been  developed 
I  make  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  barium  in  water,  which  is  poured  over  the 
slide,  which  acts  as  a  cleaner.  With  hydroquinone  as  a  developer  for  slides  the 
colour  which  you  get  has  a  tendency  more  to  warm  tones,  unless  the  negative 
be  very  dense,  and  for  that  reiuson  I  do  not  like  it  I  find  that  in  slides,  if 
you  get  a  brownish  black  or  a  colour  with  a  trace  of  pink  in  it,  it  is  much 
prettier  and  will  show  to  much  better  a>lvantage  on  a  large  screen  with  the 
lantern  a  good  distance  from  it  than  one  containing  the  slightly  reddish  tone 
which  hydroquinone  gives.  For  that  reason  I  use  old  developer  with  splendid 
results  on  dry  i)lates,  getting  tones  rangiug  from  a  warm  tone  to  a  lilue-black. 
The  blue-black  can  be  obtained  by  making  a  solution  of  iron,  say  sixty  degrees 
by  the  hydrometer,  and  adding  to  it  from  two  to  three  drachms  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Make  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  add  to  that  oxalic  acid,  both 
being  ])ut  together  in  the  usual  way  for  oxalate  developer,  and  then  adding  a 
little  more  sulphuric  to  the  developer,  you  will  get  a  tone  ranging  on  the 
green-blue  which  you  see  in  the  exhioited  slide,  which  gives  it  apjjarently  no 
density,  but  on  the  screen  it  shows  a  pretty  effect  If  you  have  a  tray  of  5  x  8 
inches,  and  yon  develop  in  it  two  slides,  you  can  have  the  proportion  of 
two  ounces  of  oxalate  to  two  drachms  of  iron  solution.  The  sulphuric  acid 
gives  the  cold  greenish  effect  upon  the  Carbutt  plate.  I  have  used  it  on  the 
Eastman  plate,  but  you  are  not  as  sure  of  the  tone  on  that  plate,  as  that  is  a 
bromide  of  silver  plate.  For  that  reason  the  Carbutt  plate  gives  the  blue-black 
tone  much  easier.  Tlie  method  of  developing  these  slides — quick  development 
— seems  to  give  the  best  results  without  graining.  The  usual  method  of  pro- 
ducing slides  has  been  by  daylight,  but  I  discarded  tliat  about  six  months  ago, 
owing  partially  to  my  being  so  placed  that  I  could  not  use  daylight,  and 
partially  because  I  wished  to  experiment  in  another  direction.  I  have  since 
been  using  magnesium  light  altogether.  There  is  a  certain  quality  to  the  light 
used  in  making  slides  by  magnesium  that  you  do  not  get  by  daylight.  For 
instance,  you  are  exposing  a  plate  to  daylight ;  your  lens  is  slightly  stopped 
down  and  you  make  the  exposure  ;  the  negative  may  not  be  eveu  ;  you  try  to 
cut  off  the  light  here  and  there,  and  your  light  penetrates  the  shadows  of' the 
negative  quicker  than  it  does  the  lights,  and  the  light  detail  is  only  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  shadows.  When  you  develop  that  plate  your  shadows 
come  first,  your  lights  lack  the  detail  which  we  like  to  see  in  them,  and  the 
result  is  a  sort  of  halation  which  runs  through  the  plate  and  produces  a  sort  of 
fogginess.  Your  slide  is  not  clear  and  does  not  show  clear  gla.ss  like  the  wet 
plate.  The  use  of  the  magnesium  ribbon  prevents  this,  and  you  can  set  the 
light  from  any  point  You  can  favour  the  sky  or  the  shadows.  One  of  the 
princijial  causes  of  halation  is  the  light  coming  in  around  the  edge  of  the  plate 
and  working  its  way  into  the  plate  as  you  develop.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
making  a  mat,  which  you  place  in  front  of  the  slide  before  it  is  finished.  This 
keeps  all  rays  away  from  the  plate  with  the  exception  of  tliose  which  pass 
through  the  negative.  The  result  is  that  the  glass  around  the  plate  is  perfectly 
clear  and  the  light  cannot  work  in  where  you  do  not  want  it.  Now,  as  to  the 
apparatus  1  employ  in  producing  slides.  It  is  so  simjile  I  tliink  I  will  describe 
it  In  the  first  place,  I  use  an  ordinary  camera,  as  ordinary  as  anybody 
possesses.  I  have  the  kits  (holders)  ranged  in  a  frame  in  a  box  5x8,  and  in 
case  some  good-natured  friend  loans  me  a  11  x  14  negative,  I  can  reduce  that 
If  I  am  not  using  daylight  I  take  a  printing  frame,  which  is  the  only  handy 
thing  I  have  in  the  house,  11  x  14  ;  over  that  I  place  two  or  three  sheets  of 
cepa  skin  (thin  tissue  pajier) ;  Iwhind  that  is  a  little  box  with  the  negatives  in 
it :  just  beyond  that  is  the  camera  with  the  lens.  Now,  in  using  the  magnesium 
ribbon  I  use  oidy  two  or  three  inches  of  it.  When  everything  is  in  readiness 
to  e-xpose  I  have  two  or  three  little  sheets  of  cepa  skin  ;  with  the  negative  in 
its  place,  I  hold  that  so  as  to  simply  allow  the  magnesium  to  come  on  those 
portions  of  the  slide  I  desire.  When  the  slide  is  developed  you  get  that  tone 
so  much  desired  on  ib-y  plates,  and  you  do  not  get  that  fogginess  in  the  lights 
you  would  get  with  daylight,  because  the  exposure  is  rapid,  that  is,  in  com- 
parison to  daylight.  It  is  this  way  :  you  expose  by  daylight ;  if  you  can  do  it 
and  take  your  time  you  will  get  a  very  good  slide,  free  from  this  fogginess,  but 
if  you  expose  longer,  for  the  reasons  named,  then  the  result  is  contrary.  For 
focussing  I  place  a  lamp  just  back  of  the  diffusing  screen,  and  that  illuminates 
the  negative  sufficient  for  focussing.  Any  lamp  will  do.  The  mat  on  the 
slides  prevents  that  halation  which  1  spoke  of,  and  enables  you  to  work  without 
covering  your  camera  or  the  box  which  holds  the  negative.  Tliere  is  light 
passing  between  the  camera  and  the  negative,  but  this  mat  so  cuts  off  outside 
rays  that  you  only  get  the  light  that  passes  through  the  camera. 

Mr.  Beach  :  Do  1  understand  that  the  screen  is  placed  in  front  of  the  nega- 
tive before  your  light  < 

Mr.  Smith  :  First  is  the  magnesium,  then  the  screen,  and  then  the  negative, 
camera,  and  plate.  The  magnesium  is  in  front  of  the  screen  and  diffusing  the 
light  A  number  of  people  who  have  seen  the  apparatus  which  I  employ  seem 
astonished.  They  give  me  large  negatives  and  wonder  how  I  reduce  them. 
But  I  do  It  by  taking  a  printing  frame  of  the  size  of  the  negative,  placing  the 


negative  in  the  printing  frame  and  back  of  that  the  diffusing  screen,  the  m.ag- 
nesium  close  to  the  diffusing  screen,  about  six  inches  away  from  it,  keeping 
the  magnesium  in  motion  while  I  am  exposing  the  plate.  The  screen  is  only 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  negative.  Then  comes  a  little  box  arrange- 
ment which  shades  the  negative  from  any  rays  that  may  come  in  over  tlie  top, 
and  then  comes  the  camera.  Now  as  to  dry  plates  compared  with  wet  plates, 
there  are  points  in  favour  of  both.  Tlie  wet  plate  gives  you  the  clearest  slide 
and  the  most  freedom  from  graim  Clear  liglits  and  clear  shadows  can  bo 
obtained  ijpon  the  dry  plate  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  skill  and  time  ex- 
pended. The  wet  plate  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  quicker,  not  in  the 
sense  of  working,  but  the  slides  may  be  finished  more  quickly.  The  wet  plate 
has  this  advantage,  that  with  it  the  tones  can  be  varied  the  same  as  on  dry 
plates,  but  you  do  not  preserve  a  certain  tone  value  that  you  do  in  dry -plate 
slides.  Myself,  I  prefer  the  wet  plate.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
working  it  which  everybody  cannot  overcome,  and  I  think  if  the  dry  plate 
were  workeil  up  more  it  could  be  made  to  come  up  to  the  wet-plate  standard 
as  regards  freedom  from  grain,  which  is  essential.  In  dissolving  acetinalid  I  use 
sulphuric  acid  and  also  alcohol,  but  you  have  to  use  them  right  in  connexion 
with  it.  It  precipitates  itself ;  and  by  using  a  strong  alkali  I  manage  to  pro- 
duce the  image,  and  afterward.s,  by  a  toning  process,  which  1  hope  to  explain 
later  on  in  relation  to  dry-plate  slides,  I  get  the  density  required  to  make  the 
thing  a  success. 

Mr.  Stebbins  :  If  I  remember  rightly,  you  stated  that  barium  carbonate  was 
a  very  good  thing  for  clearing  negatives  from  stains,  &e.  I  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  me,  understand  why  tliat  should  have  any  action  whatever  on  the  plate. 
Certainly  it  is  a  white  powder,  and  I  sliould  think,  instead  of  removing  stains, 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  wliite  specks  in  the  film.  If  Mr.  Smith 
will  explain  how  he  overcomes  this  I  will  be  obliged  to  him. 

Mr.  Smith  ;  Barium  carbonate  has  been  used  in  the  wet  process  as  a  cleaner 
of  collodion  ;  that  is,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  beingja  precijiitate,  and  jireci- 
pitatiug  on  to  the  film  it  prevents  anything  that  you  are  using  in  developing 
from  working  into  the  film  itself.  It  has  no  cleaning  action  whatever  on  the 
plate. 

Mr.  Beach  :  Do  you  rub  the  precipitate  off? 

Mr.  Smith  :  It  is  washeil  off.  Instead  of  using  alum,  which  has  an  action,  I 
use  that  to  cover  the  plate  and  do  the  chemical  work  while  it  it  covered. 

Mr.  Beach  :  I  beg  to  differ  a  little  from  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  as  to  shading 
the  negative  in  reducing  by  daylight.  I  had  a  little  experience  last  fall  in 
making  a  number  of  slides.  In  two  or  three  cases  I  had  some  negatives  which 
were  very  clear  iu  the  shadows  and  very  dense  in  the  high  lights,  and  the  only 
manner  in  which  I  succeeded  in  reducing  the  slide  ecpially  was  to  take  a  piece 
of  paper  and  hold  it  up  in  front  of  the  shadow,  allowing  an  exposure,  .say,  of 
ten  seconds  originally  for  the  whole  negative,  and  then  shading  the  shadows 
by  moving  in  front  of  them  this  little  piece  of  paper,  and  giving  the  high  liglits 
an  exposure  of  perhaps  a  minute,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  an  effect  upon  the 
dry  plate ;  and  the  consequence  was,  when  I  develoi>ed  the  plate,  tlie  details- 
all  appeared  in  the  high  light  just  as  nicely  as  they  did  in  the  shadow,  and  I 
got  a  very  soft  and  beautiful  slide  ;  and  I  contend  that  can  be  done  just  as  well 
by  daylight  as  at  night. 

Mr.  Smith  :  One  point  further.  In  the  use  of  magnesium  on  positives  I  do 
not  shade  with  jiaper.  1  shade  with  colour  screens,  difl'erent  colours  acting 
differently  on  certain  portions  of  the  jtlate. 

Mr.  Beach  :  I  maintain  that  with  daylight  you  can  obtain  just  as  nice  ami 
soft  a  tone  on  your  slides  as  you  can  get  by  magnesium. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  Society  was  hold  ou  Friday,  June  7,  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Tokyo.     Professor  Kikuchi  took  the  chair  at  four  p.m. 

His  Excellency  Viscount  Enomoto,  Minister  of  Education,  was  elected  to  th& 
jiost  of  President  of  the  Society. 

After  some  formal  business  the  special  business  nf  the  meeting  was  begun^ 
This  was  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  K.  Ogawa  of  Willis's  platinotyjie  process. 
The  ]irocess  of  coating  the  paper  was  shown,  and  that  of  development  waii 
demonstrated  on  some  prints  that  had  previously  beeu  exposed  to  daylight  in 
printing  frames  in  the  usual  way. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  those  interested  in  the  "black  art,"  and 
they  all  took  a  keen  interest  in  seeing  the  magic  way  in  which  the  picture- 
appears  in  tlie  developing  solution. 

Mr.  Ogawa  spoke  chietty  in  Japanese,  and  some  additional  explanation  was 
given  by  Professor  W.  K.  Buiton.  It  was  explained  that  the  jiaper  was  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  certain  iron  and  platinum  salts,  that  the  light  in  the  printing 
frame  affected  the  former,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  the  power,  when  dissolved 
by  the  developer,  of  reducing  the  platinum  salt  to  the  metallic  state,  so  that  an 
image  in  metallic  ]ilatinum  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  or  "platinum 
black,"  as  it  is  conuuonly  called,  resulted. 


i^  CoiTesjiondenfs  should  nevn'  u-yife  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 

PHOTOGHAPHIC   CONVENTION   OF   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

To  the  EuiToii. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  through  your  columns  to  announce  that  the 
Photographic  Convention  will  be  opened  on  the  19th  inst.  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  Piccadilly.  The  exhibits  of  apparatus  and  pictures  will  be  of  more, 
than  ordinary  interest,  and  many  promises  of  papers  have  come  to  hand. 

From  the  numerous  inquiries  and  correspondence  that  I  receive,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  objects  of  the  Association  are  generally  known  outside 
the  present  membership.  I  take,  therefore,  the  present  opportunity  to  say 
that  the  Photographic  Convention  was  established  iu  iy8G,  on  principles 
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•ioilar  to  tboM  of  the  Britiib  Aaweutioo  (or  the  Adnmeement  of 
Tlie  iBonaaiag  impartaoM  o(  photography,  both  as  an  art  and 
,  jwtiibd  the  (oRnation  of  an  AnoeUtion  d«Toted  exclnsiTely  to 
iUadvaaaaMDt 

The  fink  mmOaf  «m  haU  at  Dabj  In  1886,  and  the  increaaed  nombers 
atttinHT^  tha  jmtty  gathariaga  bald  labaequently  at  Ulaagow  and 
BnauBcfiais — opanad  in  eadi  eaaa  b^  the  Ifayor  o(  the  town — make  it 
elaar  that  tba  oejaela  of  tha  Aaaodation  need  only  be  made  known  to  be 
folly  appndalad.  not  ooly  1^  thoaa  apaeiaUy  intereated  in  photography, 
bat  by  wittMe  men  generallj.  Ha  gnat  inlaieat  diq>layed  at  each 
;  ia  tha  p^eta  and  diaeoirioaa,  tognthar  with  the  exhibitiona  of 
1  ^umtaa,  hava  iMoalMlah^  norcd  tha  iiaefolne««  of  this 
L  Bagarded  aa  a  BMHMte  tMorvaiopinant  and  coltiTation 
of  ^  Ilia  Ilia  I  pertaining  to  photography,  the  wida  and  Taiiad  aa|i«riian<i« 
whieh  MMh  a  large  and  lepieaaulatire  body  of  Dambanean  bring  to  bear 
caaaet  taQ  to  lead  to  impoitaDt  aad  pra^ieal  naolta  ia  tha  aadation  of 
lliii  iiiiiiua  imlilliin  <«wi«*f*«^  »*'*'  the  laiantifle  andthaoratieal,  aa  well 
aa  with  tha  pnatkal  aad  artiatia  tiilM  of  photography.— I  am.  yoara,  <te., 
\lkmmk  i>r»ft. 

jmtgn,iaet». 


lM,8mak 


8JK^ 


J.  J.  Baiansaiw,  Hoh.  Ste. 


PTBOCATECHIN  AND  BBEKZCATECHIN. 
To  tim  Bnrroa. 


I  •■  Foraiga  Molaa"  iayoor  iaana  of  tba  Xth  iaatant, 
I  iiliawii  tha  ioilMriag  pan4mph>-*  Dr.  Bdar  haa  raeaatly  pointed  oat 
tha  tart  whiiJi  ia,  parhapa,  a«t  aaitaraally  kaown— that  both  pyro- 
cata^iae  aad  brenacateehine  are  eoapotmda  itomrrie  with  hydroquinone 
of  th«tatBnUC,U^(OU)^" 

It  nay  jtrntmn  lawmidiiitiniWin  II  I  point  o«t  that  "  pyroeateehin  " 
and   ■■  MoaMlaahia "   are   ajwjiuua.    tha   pre&zta   ■■  pyro  **   aad 
"  fafaaa  "  hariaf  aiaetly  tha  aaow  rigaifieaaea,  i^..  that  the  nibrtaoee 
rith  Iba  aid  at  haak    lit* 


I  with  Om  aid  e(  haak 
v*CjemaS\,    Probably  tha 

Tba  ^yataiaaHw  aame  oaad 
e*u<haL—l  am,  year*.  Ac., 

Tkt  YtrkMn  CUUg*.  Jmi^  >7. 


temoU  ia  C,H,(OH),,  aad 
r  b  a  ■tialar'a  error, 
by  Bngtiaa  ahamiMa  (or  pyroeateehin  ii 
C.  U.  UonuxLST. 


BTKBEOSCOnO  PHOTOOBAFHT. 
r«  iht  Kitrrom. 
8n<— I  think  it  ia  aew  time  thai  Mr.  Haywood  or  Mr.  Chadwiek,  or 
both,  dwald  hark  back  to  tha  alMtiag-poiat  of  tlie  extraordinary  hoot 
they  ba««  baas  Uadiag  yoor  taaima  Meat  itaiaoaeopie  photography. 
Mr.  Cbaawiek  lapUcd  ia  yoor  oolomaa  to  aa  arlieU  Iw  -  F.  M.  B. "  hi 
aaothaiHaar:  1  wyiiad  toMi.Cbadwfa*  ia  tha  pwyer  Bkaa  fia..  where 
tha  wiJmI  aitfala  aypMNl  Mr.  BOTveod.  ailiiiiAit  a  loMy  ia 
Maanhmlw,  iMiaaha  alaia— la  «hMi  ha  ia  «oed  aaeagb  to  alMhate  to 
ma.  I  deny  having  made  any  aaeh  alatHMBla.  or  any  atatamaata  bearing 
anab  eoaattaetioa  aa  Mr.  B«ywoo4  pat  no*  tham.  aad  I  ehaUaage  Mr. 
B.  to  pradaaa  tha  pama^m  whara  ha  ftmb  tha  etalenMnta  be  father*  oo 
ma.  Farther,  he  attampta  to  amha  ool  a  oma  lor  tha  rtMaoeeopa  aa  an 
[to  artialia  dbel,  limply  bv  hoW^  np  alaiamaaU 
of  miaa,  to  ridMa;  ha  doaa  aol 


paitty  alBib  partly  paiaphnMi  of 

make  aa  aMmyl  to  aigaa  tha  maMir.  aad  oa  aty  aniallag  oat  thia  mom- 

wbat  atoaaf*  dtpkaaaey  h*  iKIl  daalinm  tha  ahaUaaga,  aad  ia  yoora  of 

y<h  iwttaat  ha  aaya  tha  aaMaal  la  Mr.  Cbadwiefa,  not  hie.  Ittharabieet 

>ii    aad  tw  bla  aMWafc  I  faaey  it  eertainly  ia  aot  hia— why  did 

la  foot  iaia  H  by  meddHag  with — I  don't  mr  eritiaiaing    a  ■objeet 

'--  ^nofmaM  ha  kaowa  — *^*rg.  aad  oa  whieh  ha  haa  to  laaa  on 

<laraapportr    Mi.  Cbalwkk  it  waO  ap  ia  tha  aabiaat.  aa 

„   (>ra*a.  aad  if  Mr.  Chadwiab  Hhaa  lo  debate  the  amUer  with 

BM  u  yoar  aoloauM  I  am  oaita  willing  to  let  him  (tart  atreah  or  tall  baek 

«a  Ua  orieiaal  artida,  aad  I  wiU  BMat  him  tauly  and  openly.     Bat  no 

mtHm  Mwiwj.  tha  laal  laauarw  tt  a  weak  aania ;  and,  above  all,  let  as 

t  that  haa  at  IsMt  a  iiniMiaii  ol  logie.   Ia  Mr.  Haywood's 

I  about  "  fUppaat  mialasdlng 

I  Hbd."  and  ao  OB.  bat  bMoad  tha 

I  «•  kaaa  aethiag.    Mr.  Hayweod,  trying 

to  grt  eat  of  BIT  awnaahal  rtaaoaabia  lamaaetiania  againal  tha  pluase 

lal  Ubol,"  appUad  lo  what  I  Taataiad  to  write  ia  eppoaiuon  to 

lb.  Ohadwiak^  ofWoaa.  givaa  aa  a  aeat  little  p«aee  of  aophiatry.  which 

if  tha  «md-AMelal''had  baaa  kept  at  booM.    In  what 


way  «aa  Mr.  Baj  auad'a  aaa  aad  my  pettiooats  aflaet  stereoeeopie 

~    Bmidm,  I  w«ra  a  kilt.  Moally  with  Uttle  troaaer*  below 

to  argaa,  tm  Iktn ;  if  he  wants  to  ballyrag  I 


Mr.  Chadwiek  b  quite  aaothar  feamoa.  aad  if  I  said  anything  offeaaiTe. 
aa  tnut  hie  loae  I  (ear  I  moat  hare  doae,  I  apologise  oa  the  spot.  Why 
ha  ia  at  aaeb  faiae  lo  tall  oa  whaa  aad  where  ha  saw  Mr.  Haywood  of 
aooma  I  do  aol  kaow.  I  aaf«r  said  ha  pat  op  Mr.  B.  lo  tha  misplaead 
aUmk  aa  ma,  aad  I  aaiar  Ihoi^t  H. 

Abeol  ay  phnaa,»aB7  other  thaa  a  mlantWe  fartaraat,"  that  ia  raaUy 
aa  amaiata  taelHtoa.  I  waa  ■oaiiiiag  why  ha  anawarad  ••  F.  M-  &" 
ia  pear  anlamna  aad  aot  in  tha  other  paper,  when  a  paraea  pointed  oat 
that  Mr.  C  waa  advvtiaii^  ia  yoor  aad  aot  ia  the  other  paper.  Doea 
Mr.  Cha4wiafc  aappom  that  I  waa  thtowiag  a  atoaa  at  him  (or  making 


cameras  when  I  myself  am  open  to  photograph  bacteria  from  any  part  of 
Mr.  Chadwiok's  paraon,  from  his  manserrant,  from  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  and 
to  make  and  photogr^h  sections  from  his  dearest  friend  for  a  pecuniary 
consideration  f  Mot  mach.  Mr.  Chad  wick  this  time  has  been  too  fast  to 
take  offence,  and  he  replies  by  a  very  funny  retort  about "  Andrew  Pringle, 
Esq."  I  snppoee  he  ttucks  I  am  in  the  habit  of  signing  myself  "Esquire  " 
— I  did  not  think  Mr.  Chadwiek  was  small — or  perhaps  it.is  another  cat  at 
the  ConrentioD. 

Mr.  Chadwiek  "doea  not  remember"  that  the  Manchester  Society 
"  made  any  great  (am  of"  ma.  My  worda  ware :  "  It  is  a  Society,  if  I 
mistake  not,  to  whioh  I  am  personally  indebted  for  kindness  which  I  shall 
not  in  a  harry  forget"  Where's  the  fuss?  How  can  anybody  diacnss 
matters  in  the  face  of  this  sort  of  thing  ? 

In  fature  I  will  reply  only  to  matter  tonching  the  stereoscope,  so  far  as 
are  oonoemed.— I  am,  yours,  ito.,      Andbew  Pbikoi.e. 


THE  FBENCH  EXHIBITION. 
To  ttu  Editor. 

Sib, — I  have  reeei*ed  with  great  pleasore,  as  usual.  The  Bbitisr 
JoraxAL  or  PaorooBAFBT  of  July  36th.  While  to  some  gallophobes  Mr. 
Stebbing's  answer  (?)  to  E.  Liak'a  letter  mav  prove  satisfactory,  I  am  sure 
that  to  the  majon^  of  tba  readers  it  will  not  prove  anythmg,  except, 
perhapa,  that  Mr.  8.  ia  short  of  argoments  and  proofs.  This  will  es- 
paeiaUy  be  tha  eoaa  with  Mr.  F.  York  and  others  who  have  been  there 
themaalvoa,  aad  able  to  know  better. 

Mr.  B.  is  willing  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr.  F.  York's  letter  in 
regard  to  tUb  Paris  Exhibition — so  do  1,  since  Mr.  York  states  the  correct 
price  of  admissinn,  and  says  that  pohoemen  do  not  bother  you  one  after 
another,  bot  aak  yoa  foliltlj/  to  move  on  when  working  out  of  regular 
hoars,  and  ha  doaa  ae(  say  that  such  a  case  entails  loss  of  instrnments 
or  flas,  bat  only  tha  taking  away  of  permit,  whioh,  after  all,  was  of  no 
mora  aae.  I  waiald  alao  state  that  Mr.  F.  York  does  not  insinuate  that 
partiea  getting  inW  troalile  (all  of  their  own  fault)  are  only  foreigners, 
nor  doee  be  inngsat  that  while  gentlemen  may  get  into  trouble  ladies 
should  go  fraa  whan  they  sin.  Ui.  F.  York  and  1  perfectly  agree  so  far, 
as  both  oar  letters  show  (p.  483 '. 

In  Mr.  S.'s  aaawar  I  will  call  the  attention  of  yoor  reader*  to  another 
miataks,  via.,  tha  paimH  doee  not  limit  tha  qaantity  of  negatives  that  can 
be  takaa  to  a  dooaa,  bat  yoa  are  at  liberty  to  take  as  many  as  yoa  can  in 
Iba  simnlllail  tiam  wflJheiil  any  extra  pay  whatever.  One  hundred  with  a 
Kodak  if  yoa  ahooaa,  or  with  Kastmau  roller  films,  22  inches  wide,  fifty 
if  yoa  like  iL 

Now,  Mr.  Slabbiaf  ia  at  liberty  to  print  one  more  mistake,  by  stating 
tba  exact  way  the  direetioo  eootrols  how  many  negatives  a  oertain  party 
boa  taken  daring  tb*  foor  hoar*  of  hia  permit.  One,  twelve,  or  twenty- 
lour— or  nona.  Aa  to  my  igoocaaoe  of  photography  it  ia  qaita  a  personal 
matter  of  no  pablie  intereit,  aod  of  which  Mr.  S.  knows  as  little  as  he 
know*  my  name.  If  yoa  know  of  a  friend  that  wants  to  take  views  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  I  will  go  wiUi  him  oooe,  aad  all  I  will  ask  from  him  will 
be  a  truthful  letter  of  all  that  happens  to  at,  and,  when  written,  send  it  to 
yoa  foe  poblieatum. — I  am,  yours,  J;c.,  E.  Luuc. 

^sailrM,  Julf  n,  1889. 

DABK    FLABHEa 
To  the  EuiTOB. 

Bat, I  notiea  ia  yoor  laat  Jotra^iu.  a  few  words  eoneeming  "dark 

Haabaa,*  and  from  what  I  saw  a  short  time  since  the  explanation  given  by 
ri<ifaaa«it  8.  aad  C.  appears  to  be  correct.  In  the  afternoon  of  June  7th 
or  8th  I  waa  looking  oat  of  my  window  at  some  almoet  constant  flashes, 
wban  thar*  waa  a  ahort  pause  followed  by  one  very  peculiar  flash,  ap- 
parently aboat  880  to  100  yards  distant,  and  at  a  oomparativelv  low  angle. 
Iwill  try  to  explain  what  seemed  to  oeeor.  There  was  a  sadden  burst  of 
light  rather  abova  any  of  the  tallest  trees  that  formed  the  background, 
and  the  flash  eootinaad  to  the  earth  leaving  rather  more  than  the  upper 
third  aa  a  wide  black  streak,  terminating  saddenly  in  a  very  tliin  wavy 
line  to  the  grooad.  The  eentre  of  the  dark  portion  looked  darker  than 
the  sidM,  aad  the  dnratioa  of  the  flash  waa  quite  long  enongh  to  note 
what  I  have  ntaaliaoad.  The  Ibander  was  almoat  immediate,  as  one 
very  load,  sharp  banrt.  I  think  this  is  the  only  time  in  my  life,  either  in 
thia  or  the  other  hamispbere,  that  1  have  observed  such  a  flash  at  sea  or 
on  land.  The  dark  portion  appeared  to  originate  in  its  descent,  and  not 
abaolutely  at  the  azplodiag  point.  I  regretted  I  had  no  person  with  me 
to  oompare  notaa,  lor  w*  all  know  how  easily  we  are  deceived  in  our 
obeervations  regarding  lightning.  I  trust  yoa  are  well  and  may  enjoy 
yoaself  at  tha  fartheoming  Convention.— 1  am,  yours,  <trc, 

Or«««taak  Park-road,  Porttwood,  Southampton,  B.  L.  Macdox. 

July  S»,  1889. 


PBOfOoaanac  Clcs. — ^The  snbjtit  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
nub,  Aognst  7,  1889,  will  be  oo  l'uri/fing  WaUr/or  Photographic  I'urposa. 
Bank  IloUdsy  oiOiag  at  Oodalming.  Tnins  from  Waterloo  at  a  quarter  to 
ten. 
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iSict)angc  OTolumn. 

•.*  A'o  eharye  it  wtade  for  inserting  Bxchanget  of  Apparaltu  in  Ihit  column; 
frirf  ROM  vritl  be  inserted  vnUu  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who speeifiii tkeirrequirements  as  " anything  ust/ui  "  mil  thertfore  understand 
the  reason  qf  their  non-appearance. 

Wntad,  good  qoart«r-pIat«  Undaoape  lenij   exchange  niajfic  lantern,  nearly  new, 

•howi  (ight-feet  diH.— Addieu,  A.  Kbuoii,  18,  Rotlen-etreet,  N. 
Boiv'  15x13  L.  A.  doublet  to  excbaive  for  inttantanconi  donblet  or  similar  lens  by 

first-clan  maker.     Difference  adjoited.— Address,  GiLSOii  Bbothees,  Seacombo, 

Cheshire. 
Wanted  to  eicbange,  acceasory  balnstrade  and  steps  in  (rood  condition  lor  good  un- 

monnted   specimoos.    Wai  send  photofrniph  in  eichauge  for  specimen  print.— 

Address,  Jouxson,  -M,  Gilroy-road,  LiverpooL 
Win  exohanue  Optimus  rapid  7x5  Enryscope  for  larftcr  lens  same  make,  or  Ross' 

rapid  symmetriail,  same  site  or  larger.     Difference  adjnsted.— Address,  JS.  A. 

BascHS,  6,  Harteet-tenmoe,  Mill-road,  Cambridge. 


Unstocra  ta  CorreBponUmw. 


•»•  Communications  relating  to  A  dvertisements  and  general  business  ajfairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Gkkknwood  4  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  CoveiU  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  meters  for  the  text  portion  o)  this  Journal,  including  qiieries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  m'tst  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  A^o  notice  taken  of  comMuntcalions  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

■W.  S.— If  the  negative  sent  is  the  best  the  lens  will  produce  it  must  be  of  very 
inferior  quality. 

W.  Andrews. — You  may  place  absolute  reliance  on  the  quality  of  the  lenses 
nLvie  by  the  firm  mentioned. 

Dr.  C.  B.— Sorry  we  are  nnaWe  to  give  the  address  of  Rose  &  Dobson,  the 
makers  of  the  toughened  glass. 

D.  CCNNINGHAM. — The  cyanide  of  potassinm  employed  by  you  has  not  been  of 
a  good  quality,  else  must  it  have  redissolved  the  precipitated  cyanide  of 
silver. 

J.  Cox. — If,  as  you  say,  the  developer  "works  all  right,"  what  does  the  slight 
discolouration  matter  t  After  the  long  keeping  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  it  is  slightly  tinted. 

A.  Y.  E — Hunt's  Researches  on  Light  is  now  a  very  scarce  work.  Copies  are 
to  be  met  with  occasionally  on  the  second-hand  bookstalls.  There  is  little 
chance  of  it  ever  being  reprinted. 

Jack. — The  American  Jonmal  of  Photography  (McColIin,  Philadelphia),  The 
Photographic  Times  (New  York),  and  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  (New 
York).     These  will  suffice  for  your  purjxise. 

0.  B. — Apply  to  the  nearest  chemist  for  litmus,  make  an  aqueous  infusion  and 
steep  the  paper  in  it.  If  your  litmus  books  have  faded  from  exposure  to  an 
acid  atmosphere,  rinse  in  dilute  ammonia  and  dry. 

J.  Johnston. — Until  we  know  what  the  invention  is  or  in  what  it  consists  we 
cannot  aid  you.  We  cannot  even  guess  at  it  from  the  specimens  enclosed. 
Send  particulars,  and,  if  possible,  we  will  assist  you. 

Vf.  3. — If  the  spots  can  be  seen  on  the  paper  before  it  is  printed,  there  is  no 
way  of  avoiding  them  in  the  finished  picture.  You  will  be  perfectly  justified 
in  returning  it  to  the  dealer  from  whom  it  was  obtained. 

A.  H.  R— The  bromide  enlargement  has  been  veiy  much  under  exposed.  The 
longer  the  exposure  the  less  will  the  "soot  and  whitewash"  character 
prevail.  Expose  much  longer,  until  the  details  in  the  faces  are  well  brought 
out. 

Macbeth. — Silver  prints  can  be  made  by  exposure  to  the  electric  light.  But 
the  light  must  be  powerful  and  the  exposure  somewhat  prolonged.  This 
source  of  illumination  would  be  much  too  costly  for  commercial  silver 
printing. 

A.  J.  B.  inquired  in  our  issue  of  July  12  where  he  could  commence  business  in 
any  town  not  inundated  with  club  printers.  In  reply  to  this,  "L.  T." 
suggests  his  writing  to  V.  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  20,  London-road  South,  Lowestoft, 
for  information. 

BCTLAND.— The  lighting  on  the  portrait  marked  "C"  is  decidedly  the  best  and 
most  effective.  All  the  others  are  lighted  too  much  from  the  front,  hence 
their  Hat  appearance.  Follow  on  the  lines  upon  which  "C  "  was  obtained- 
even  in  this  a  more  decided  side  light  would  have  been  preferable. 

B.  A. — Your  plan  of  testing,  if  all  the  silver  is  thrown  down,  is  as  good  as  any. 
From  the  result  it  is  clear  you  have  not  ailded  sudicient  sulphide  of  potassium] 
The  meaning  of  the  term  about  which  you  inquire  is  tliat  additional  turbidity 
is  manifest,  if  silver  still  be  in  solution,  when  more  of  tlie  precipitant  is 
added.  Possibly  your  liver  of  snlphur  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
has  thereby  become  deteriorated. 


S.  Taylor. — If  the  mounts  will  not  stand  the  test  you  have  applied  they  are 
certainly  unfit  for  their  purpose.     Of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 

S.  B.  R.  complains  that  in  mounting  pictures  with  starch  he  cannot  avoid  lumps 
which  cause  unevenuess,  unless  the  starch  is  so  thin  that  the  pictures  will 
not  adhere.  In  applying  the  starch  ]iaste  the  lumjis  should  be  thoroughly 
broken  up  by  the  bnish — this  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  Some  apply  tlie 
paste  with  a  sponge  ;  with  this  a  uniform  coating  is  easily  obtained.  Some- 
times the  starch  is  beaten  up  to  a  uniform  mass  in  a  basin  with  a  spoon,  or 
forced  through  a  sieve  before  it  is  used. 

A.  Bartlett. — Negative  fixing  baths  are  certainly  worth  saving  for  the  silrer 
they  contain.  If  you  send  your  resiilues  to  the  refiner  iu  small  quantities 
only  at  a  time  you  must  not  expect  so  large  a  return,  proportionately,  as  if 
you  sent  bigger  batches.  The  cost  of  reducing  a  small  lot  is,  in  proportion 
ranch  more  than  a  large  one.  We  do  not  think  the  charge  at  all  excessive. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  the  charge  is  based  upon  the  time  and  material  con- 
sumed, and  not  upon  the  amount  of  metal  recovered. 

C.  W.— Evidently  your  previous  communication,  and  the  specimens,  did  not 
reach  us.  The  cause  of  the  foggy  look  of  the  prints  appears  to  be  due  to 
contamination  in  the  manipulations.  The  use  of  unclean  dishes,  for  example, 
wouM  fully  account  for  it.  If  you  w.vih  prints,  after  fi.\ing,  in  rusty  iron 
pans  there  is  little  wonder  that  they  turn  out  unsatisfactory.  You  had 
better  have  separate  dishes  for  the  difi'erent  solutions,  and  keep  them  for 
their  special  purpose.     The  hot  water  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble. 

Quarter-plates  in  Switzerland. — "Bex"  kindly  replies  to  the  query  of 
"L.  M."  in  our  issue  of  July  12  as  follows  : — "  Quarter-plates  (Uford)  and 
all  English  sizes  can  be  procured  at  Geneva,  also  plates  by  Luiiiiere,  Beernaert, 
IMouckhoven,  Eugel,  Tailfer,  &c.,  but  I  do  not  know  it  in  English  sizes. 
Eastman's  products  can  Ije  got  in  almost  every  town.  There  are  societies  in 
Geneva,  Zurich,  and  Lausanne.  The  latter  has  many  EJnglish  members  who 
would  willingly  give  information.  If  'L.  M.'  is  passing  here  I  shall  be  glad 
to  assist  him."  "Box's"  name  and  address  may  be  ascertained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Editor. 

A.  C.  Calvert  ^vrites  :  "I  have  always  had  much  trouble  in  taking  instanta- 
neous photographs  with  an  ordinary  ciniera,  and  I  shall  be  much  iudel>ted 
to  you  if  you  can  help  me  out  of  iny  dilliculties  by  recommending  me  some 
apparatus  by  which  I  could  focus  and  see  what  I  was  taking  at  the  same 
time  as  I  set  oil  the  shutter.  I  do  not  want  a  detective  camera.  Do  you 
know  any  of  this  kind  in  the  market !" — View-meters,  or  finders,  to  fix  on 
the  camera  are  sold  at  every  photographic  warehouse.  One  of  these  will, 
doubtless,  answer  our  correspondent's  purpose.  Mr.  McKellen,  of  Slan- 
chester,  we  believe  supplies  a  telescopic  arrangement  fitted  to  the  camera, 
by  which  the  image  can  be  a<ljusted  in  focus  and  the  view  seen  at  the  same 
time  while  the  pl.ate  in  the  camera  is  ready  for  exposure. 

Lanternist  says :  "Referring  to  the  notice  in  your  current  issue  upon  Copying 
Woodcuts  for  the  Lantern,  which  rather  implies  the  practice  of  copying 
from  '  the  iliffereut  illustrated  periodicals,'  I  ask  if  such  practice  is  legal 
without  first  obtaining,  in  each  case,  the  permission  of  the  publishers.  I 
shall  be  only  too  delighted  to  le:irn  that  one  is  free  to  copy  whatever  may  be 
so  desired,  my  sole  object  being  to  make  one  (only)  slide  of  each  sixbject  th? t 
is  met  with  of  sulficient  interest  for  private  lantern  exhibition.  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  some  months  back  upon  writing  to  the  publishers  of  Punch  for 
permission  to  cojiy  one  particular  illustration  to  be  flatly  refused,  notwith- 
standing my  assurance  that  the  slide  was  to  be  used  for  private  use  only,  or, 
at  most,  to  Ije  shown  to  a  lot  of  school  children  for  purely  educational  p\ir- 
poses." — The  article  does  not  imply  that  copies  can  be  made  without  permi^^- 
sion,  for  they  certainly  m.iy  not.  It  only  referred  to  the  practical  part  of 
copying  woodcuts  generally. 

A.  S.  writes  :  "A  few  mouths  ago  I  invited  the  mayor  of  this  town  to  sit  for  a 
photograph,  which  he  did ;  I  submitted  proofs,  and  after  a  time  he  came 
and  paid  for  them,  but  did  not  order  more.  This  week  a  history  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  has  Ijeen  published,  and  iu  it  is  a  portrait  of  the 
mayor  from  one  of  my  photographs.  My  permission  was  not  asked,  which 
I  should  not  trouble  about  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  was  mentioned. 
I  consider  myself  treated  ba^lly.  liave  I  any  recompense?  The  photo- 
graphs not  being  copyrighted  I  am  afraid  I  have  not,  but  if  I  had  the  jihoto- 
graphs  registered  now  could  I  stop  further  liberties  Ijeing  taken  with  them  by 
the  same  party — as,  for  instance,  stopjiing  his  issuing  any  more  books  con- 
taining the  said  portrait  ?  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me.  I  may 
mention  that  the  mayor  gave  the  puldi.sher  the  photograph  of  himself." — Our 
correspoudeut  has  no  remedy  for  his  grievance,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  copy- 
right in  the  picture,  he  having  been  paid  for  taking  the  portrait.  Iu  this 
case  the  copyright  is  vested  in  the  sitter,  therefore  if  the  picture  were  now 
registered  it  could  not  be  made  a  valid  copyright,  except  to  the  sitter.  Had 
the  portrait  been  taken  without  payment,  and  the  sitter  presented  with  a 
few  copies  for  sitting,  the  case  would  have  been  difi'erent. — Sulphate  of  iron, 
not  the  suliihite.    The  precipitation  should  subside  in  a  couple  of  days. 
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EXPOSURE  BY  RULE. 
Ta  it  poMuble  to  exercise  too  grott  ezuctitude  in  augbt  that 
belongs  to  the  practice  of  photography  t 

ConveniDg  the  other  day  with  a  friend,  whose  experience  in  the 
art  is  as  ripe  as  his  reputation  is  gnat,  he  proToked  a  smile  by 
bin  graphic  description  of  the  behaviour  of  a  party  of — well, 
not  rery  experienced — amatenra,  who  one  day  took  a  run  out 
to  a  rather  picturesque  Tillage  ntOAted  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  great  metropolis. 

Waiting  their  time  till  a  pret^  pbqr  of  light  and  shade  fell 
opon  some  object  on  which  all  were  beot  upon  securing,  fortune 

rhe  right  montent  favourerl  them  still  further  by  bringing, 

.iiltaneoos  with  the  fitful  lighting,  the  liring  material  for 
the  most  eflectire  of  foregrounds.  Out  came  the  note  books 
with  expoetiro  tables,  and  busy,  busy  were  the  pencils  engaged 
in  working  arithmetical  problems  to  determine  what  should  be 
the  correct  exposure  to  gire  for  soeh  and  suoh  a  diaphragm. 

But  foregroaods  of  this  class,  like  time  and  tide,  wait  for  no 
nan — not  even  for  a  body  of  gentlemen  amateurs  from  London 
— «n<1  by  the  time  the/-20's  and/-30's  of  the  diaphragms  had 
been  wc<tded  to,  or  eooTerted  into  their  equivalents  in  seconds 
ef  tiiiio,  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

W.'  have  seen  the  same  thing.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
oxparing  plates  by  rule,  aided  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
-  .  •^ka,  esposora  tables,  and  aetinometars — at  proper  time 
•nd  place  ;  but  rules  and  laws,  wbsthar  made  for  slaves  or  not, 
•re  oot  both  of  tioM  and  jiaae,  nnder  circumatsnoes  such  as 
those  bera  indicated. 

Wo  nnoe  spent  an  evening  aeeiag  a  pnfeaaional  architectural 
pbot<>grapher  develop  plates  of  laiger  dimensions  than  those 
affected  by  the  average  amateur,  and  these  represented  much 
money,  ss  tltey  bad  cost  bim  between  three  and  four  thousand 
miles  of  railway  tnveUfaiiy.  Eaeh  oposore  had  been  made 
ac< '  his  judgment  esereissd  at  the  moment ;  an  entry 

wn  .1  note  book,  as  a  gnide  to  the  recognition  of  each 

SO'  the  prooft  should  have  been  printed,  and  this  was 

•II-     cioping,  the  plates  wen  tnated  in  roUtion,  and  such 

had  been  the  soundosM  of  jadgmeat  in  expceing  (although  this 
tanggd  from  a  jwrtion  of  a  secoBd  np  to  half  an  hour)  that 
•Kit  only  was  every  negative  good,  bat  SBarcely  a  single  devia- 

n  bad  to  be  made  fn>m  the  ordinary  rt>ntine  of  development. 

lis  friend  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  any  one  that  even  so 
much  !M  named  to  him  the  employment  of  exposure  tables  or 
actioumetera  in  connexion  with  bis  practice,  yet  his  work  is 
befora  the  world  as  among  the  best  in  his  special  walk.  We 
mention  this  by  way  of  reoynmeoding  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment to  young  amatenra,  so  ss  to  bs  able  to  dispense  with 
the  tntsnnin«ble  employment  of  tables  and  protracted  arith- 


metical calculations  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  otherwise 
engaged. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  said,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  we  counsel  inexactness  in  aught  vital  to  successful  photo- 
graphic practice.  There  are  phases  in  the  art  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  be  too  exact— a  fact  well  realised  by  the  makers 
of  emulsion  dry  plates  or  of  lenses,  in  both  of  which  success  de- 
pends upon  attention  to  the  minutest  things.  But  in  guaging 
the  intensity  of  light  for  exposures,  or  in  developing  a  latent 
image,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  which  permits  of  a 
departure  from  the  ideal  standard  of  perfection. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  PRINTING  ROOM. 
RniDints — Print  Washi.vo& 
From  a  very  early  period  in  the  practice  of  silver  printing  the 
saving  of  the  precious  metal  cont-iined  in  the  washings  of  prints 
has  been  recommended,  and  in  a  more  or  less  judicious  manner 
carried  out,  hence  there  will  be  many  to  whom  the  following 
remarks  may  contain  no  considerable  element  of  novelty,  but 
at  the  same  time,  judging  from  the  way  in  which  the  "saving" 
has  been  carried  out  in  places  we  have  visited,  there  is  a  still 
larger  number  whose  practice  is  capable  of  considerable  im- 
provement. Let  us  foUow  the  processes  $eriatini.  The  prints 
are  washed,  and  the  washing  waters  preserved.  Many  printers 
follow  the  practice  of  washing  the  prints  in  successive  changes 
of  water  until  the  last  water  is  scarcely  milky.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  unless  the  time  allowed  for  the  precipitated 
chloride  to  sulieide  be  very  protracteil,  the  whole  amount  in 
suspension  does  not  entirely  fall,  and  when  the  liquid  is  run  off 
from  the  deposit,  a  certain  percentage  of  waste  occurs  in  con- 
sequence. This  waste  is  naturally  increased  the  greater  the 
qiuintity  of  liquid  in  proportion  to  the  silver  present.  It 
follows,  then,  that  to  collect  the  after  washing  waters,  which, 
in  comparison  with  the  first,  are  only  faintly  milky,  is  quite 
false  economy  ;  the  smaller  the  amount  of  water  the  better — 
consistent  with  the  due  carrying  out  of  the  main  object  of  the 
process — the  proper  toning  and  fixing  of  the  prints.  The 
object  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  these  washing  operations  is  the 
collecting  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution — for  such  indeed  it 
is — in  as  concentrated  a  form  as  {xissible.  The  value  of  this 
precaution  is  seen  when  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  as 
chloride  is  brought  about,  for  the  stronger  the  solution  the 
more  readily  the  chloride  clots,  and  the  clearer  will  the  super- 
natant fluid  be.  It  is  here  where  wtiste  will  always  occur 
unless  extensive  precautions  are  taken,  for  it  will  be  found  that 
whenever  the  precipitant  is  in  excess,  as,  of  course,  will  usually 
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be  the  case,  so  as  to  ensure  the  avoidance  of  loss,  there  will 
always  bo  a  milkiness,  which  will  persist  for  many  days  before 
entire  deposition  occurs.  That  the  minimum  of  loss  should  be 
80  produced,  there  should  always  be  two  vats  in  use— one  for 
sediment  to  settle  in,  while  the  other  was  being  gradually  filled 
up,  and  so  on.  Also  the  spigot  or  other  mode  of  e.^it  for  the 
waste  solutions  should  be  placed  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  bottom  of  the  precipitating  vat,  about  one-third  way  up ; 
some  recommend  it  to  be  half  way  up  the  side.  By  this  means 
the  deposit  is  not  stirred  up  and  drawn  out  in  the  current,  and 
the  finer  particles  of  sediment  that  have  not  quite  settled  to 
the  bottom  are  also  left  behind. 

We  now  come  to  the  actual  precipitation,  this  was  almost  in- 
variably brought  about  (as  chloride)  by  the  addition  of  either 
common  salt  or  hydrochloric  acid,  popularly  termed  "  spirit  of 
salt"  The  latter  is  decidedly  to  be  recommended  ;  it  aids  the 
clotting  and  fulling  of  the  precipitate,  while  salt  tends  to  assist 
the  persistence  of  the  milkiness,  and,  in  addition,  possesses  the 
grave  disqualification  of  being  able  to  dissolve  a  very  appre- 
ciable portion  of  the  chloride  itself,  and  as  we  are  directing 
our  attention  to  economy,  this  is  an  important  matter.  The 
deposition>lso  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  violent  agitation 
for  a  short^time.  The  liquid  should  be  well  shaken  each  time 
fresh  print-washing  water  is  added,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to 
place  in  the  collecting  vessel,  as  soon  as  emptied,  the  amount 
of  acid  judged  requisite  for  the  vesselful.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  before  running  the  liquid  off  after  precipitation  it 
should  be  tested  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  acid,  to  ascertain 
that  no  silver  is  left.  It  is  the  endeavour  to  save  time  and 
avoid  this  testing  by  always  adding  a  large  excess  of  salt  that 
the  solvent  action  of  chloride  of  sodium,  when  it  is  made  use  of, 
is  so  wasteful  of  silver. 

We  may  here  record  some  experience  we  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  that  will  show  where  care  must  be  exercised. 
In  one  case  the  utmost  amount  of  silver  extracted  from  the 
washings  of  some  reams  of  paper  v^as  too  insignificant  to  be 
worth  taking  trouble  about.  An  investigation  into  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  revealed  the  fact  that  home-made 
"  ready-sensitised  paper  had  been  employed,  and  its  prepara- 
tion was  such  as  to  leave  little  or  no  free  silver  in  the  paper. 
The  albumenised  paper  was  floated  in  the  ordinary  way,  then 
■we'll  blotted  off  and  finished  by  floating  on  a  bath  of  citric  acid. 
Here  was  no  silver  to  dissolve  into  the  washing  water,  and  the 
precious  metal  lay  in  the  blotting  sheets,  wliich  in  all  pro- 
bability had  been  thrown  away." 

In  the  next  instance,  in  the  endeavour  to  economise,  not 
only  had  the  preliminary  washing  been  saved,  but  those 
washings  also  after  taking  the  prints  from  the  fixing.  All, 
however,  it  turned  out  were  collected  in  one  vessel,  and  chloride 
of  sodium  naturally  failed  to  produce  any  change.  Some  little 
time  was  spent  in  discovering  these  facts  ;  but  once  known  the 
explanation  is  so  simple  as  to  be  scarcely  necessary.  There  was 
sufficient  hypo  present  for  the  silver  to  be  converted  into  thio- 
sulphate,  and  from  this  of  course  chloride  of  sodium  would  throw- 
down  nothing.  If  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  used,  a  deposit 
would  have  taken  place,  but  this  would  in  the  main  have  been 
8ulj)hur,  and  the  whole  of  the  hypo  present  would  have  had  to 
be  decomposed  before  all  the  silver  was  extracted  from  the 
solution.     This  again  would  be  false  economy  in  every  way. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  tliat  where,  from  want  of  space 
and  convenience,  it  is  desired  to  include  the  process  of  collecting 
the  silver,  both  from  the  print  washings  and  the  used  "  hypo  " 
solutions  in  one  operation,  it  may  readily  be  done ;  but  in  that 


case  the  suitable  precipitant  is  sulphide  of  soda,  employed  as 
described  iu  our  first  article  of  this  series.  Chloride  of  sodium 
is  useless,  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  required  in  large  quantity, 
the  precipitate  would  be  lai'gely  contaminated  with  sulphur, 
and  a  penetrating  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  would  pervade  the 
place.  In  this  case  liver  of  sulphur  would  be  the  most  suitable, 
the  simplest,  and  the  most  economical  precipitant  to  employ. 


Colour  blindness  is  again  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, this  time  in  connexion  with  the  Mercantile  Marine.  One  day 
last  week  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
said  that  the  subject  of  colour  blindness  amongst  seamen  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  had  been  referred  to  a  Departmental  Committee  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon.  Also  that  the  Committee  would  have 
scientific  assistance  in  the  investigations.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  this  subject  has  been  investigated  officially,  and  the  published 
reports  show  that  this  particular  defect  of  vision  prevails  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  many  appear  to  imagine.  It  must  be  very  manifest 
that  any  one  who  cannot  clearly  distinguish  between  different  colours 
— such  as  red  and  green,  for  example — is  quite  unfit  for  office,  either 
on  sea  or  land,  where,  perhaps,  life  and  property  are  dependent  upon 
colour  signals. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  person  may  possess  a  defective 
vision  with  respect  to  one  colour  that  he  will  with  all,  for  such  is  not 
the  case.  We  have  in  our  mind  just  now  a  photographer  who  is  an 
artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  photographs  are  always  highlv 
commended  for  their  artistic  qualities  wherever  they  are  exhibited. 
But  when  he  colours  a  portrait  himself,  as  he  sometimes  does,  although 
the  work  is  always  skilfully  executed,  it  is  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
Blues  predominate  everywhere.  The  shadows,  which  should  be  cool 
grey,  for  instance,  are  represented  by  blue.  Tints  which  ought  to  be, 
say,  pale  blue,  or  greyish  blue,  are  eitherstrongly  pronounced  or  violent 
blues.  In  fact,  in  the  pictures  blue  pervades  everything.  But  if  this 
were  simply  subdued  the  work  would  be  really  excellent,  and  the 
colouring  perfectly  harmonious. 


Several  photographers,  we  know,  are  to  an  extent  colour  blind  with- 
out their  being  actually  aware  of  the  circumstance.  Some  printers, 
for  example,  cannot  possibly  tone  a  batch  of  prints  all  to  the  same 
shade,  howev^er  careful  they  may  be.  And  what  is  more,  when  the: 
discrepancy  is  pointed  out  they  fail  to  see  any  difference.  Such,  how-i 
ever,  is  the  fact. 

According  to  a  provincial  paper  an  amateur  photographer  has 
recently  had  a  narrow  escape  from  poisoning  by  bichloride  of  mercury. 
He  took  about  one  hundred  grains  of  the  salt  in  mistake  for  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  so  says  the  report.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  a  deadly 
poison,  three  or  four  grains  being  considered  a  fatal  dose.  However, 
a  simple  and  effective  antidote  for  this  poison  is  usually  at  hand 
and  it  should  be  more  generally  known.  If  after  it  is  taken  one  ot 
two  raw  eggs  be  swallowed  no  serious  result  will  follow.  The  salt 
combines  with  the  egg  and  forms  an  insoluble  compound  which  is 
inert.  It  goes  without  saying  in  all  cases  of  poisoning  tliat  the  anti-j 
dote  to  be  effective  must  be  administered  at  once,  before  the  poisun  is 
absorbed  by  the  system.  An  egg  or  two  is  usually  to  be  found  iti 
every  house,  or,  if  not,  they  can  be  quickly  procured.  Now  that  bi-, 
chloride  of  mercury — "corrosive  sublimate" — is  so  much  used  iri 
photography,  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that,  in  case  of  accident 
so  simple  a  remedy,  if  applied  without  delay,  may  be  the  means  o) 
saving  life. 

In  the  report  of  the  case  alluded  to  above  it  is  stated  that  the  mer 
curial  salt  was  taken  in  mistake  for  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  wouk 
have  been  interesting  to  know  whj^iiyposulphite  of  soda  should  havt 
been  taken  at  all.  A  solution  of  the  latter  is  not  an  agreeable  beverage 
therefore  we  surmise  it  was  to  have  been  taken  medicinally.    Hypo 
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sulphite  of  kmU  ni»y  be  good  as  medicine,  but  we  have  not  heird  of 
h  being  used  in  this  direction,  and  it  does  not  %iire  in  the  Pharma- 
copaia.  Neither  for  that  matter  do  many  other  substances  wh:ch  are 
employed  at  remedial  agents.  Perhaps,  however,  the  case  is  not 
correctly  reported. 

Soiu  pbo(ogi«phers  are  exceedingly  caseleag  with  their  chemicals 
and  Wve  them  about  the  hmue,  notwitlistaiiding  that  they  may  be 
of  •  dangerona  character.  An  amoHiig  instance  of  this  occurred  at 
the  hoose  of  an  amateur  a  short  time  back.  He  had  left  a  parcel  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  open  in  the  scollery,  and  the  servant,  mi^akinf^ 
it  for  washing  soda,  added  it  freely  to  the  water  in  which  she  boiled 
some  regelables  to  make  them  look  green.  The  result  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Each  soeeeeding  Bank  Holiday  appears  to  bring  forth  more  photo- 
graphic apparatus  than  any  of  its  pied«eesK>n.  This  mai>t  have  been 
eminently  noticeable  to  every  one  wko  had  basiaeas  at  the  different 
railway  termini  on  Monday  last,  or  on  the  two  or  three  days  pre- 
ceediag  it,  notwithstanding  the  nnproniaiiig  state  of  the  weather. 
Camera  stands  and  immistakable  photographic  package*  were  to  be 
seen  almost  everywhere. 

A.x  imivenal  kind  of  freemasonry  at  one  time  existed  amongst 
amateur  photographers.  So  there  doea  bow  we  are  awar>>,  but  not 
to  the  saae  extent  as  of  old.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  "  snobbish- 
nesa"  is  accawnnally  met  with,  and  this  was  never  the  case  a  fen- 
years  back.  Then  it  was  always  with  amateurs  "  hail  felluw  well 
met,**  though  they  might  be  perfect  strangers  to  one  another. 


A:v  amiuing  incident  is  rekted  which  oeenrred  on  Monday  last.    An 

old  portrait  photographer,  who  when  ha  takes  a  holiday  always 

taka*  a  light  landscape  camera  with  him,  was  photojrraphing  a  few 

mile*  from  town,  when  he  was  interrtawed,  very  patr)ni«ingly,  by  a 

gentienan  of  tka  " aaaher  "  type,  wathing  after  this  fwhion.  "  Ah  ! 

that  ia  rather  a  good-feokinfr  camera  yon're  got  there,  but  you  ought 

pot  it  more  that  way,*  fte.     "  Whose  piatea  do  you  usef''*    Un 

ng  told,  he  said,  "Oh,  they  are  no  good,  yoa  shouM  us*  So-and-sn's, 

y  are  the  best,  I  always  use  Ifcaai  myself,  and  my  pirturM  are 

-y  beaut  iful ;  my  friends  say  f  sbonid  send  them  to  the  exhibitions." 

'  st  he  said,  loddng  at  the  photographer's  stained  Snger*.  "  I  pre- 

rne  you  dcrelop  your  own  negativaa;  I  always  let do  mine. 

The  man  doea  not  dMiga  much,  and  he  does  my  prints.*    Our  friend 

n-plisd  that  he  prebrred  to  develop  hie  own.     "  Ob,  I  could  do  it, 

i>  know.     I  have  seen  it  done,  but   it  is  so  messy  I  could  not 

Nrate  it.    How  oouU  one  appear  in  company  with  dirty  bands,  you 

Twt"    After  dcignMti*i<ig  on  Ike  armagement  of  the  picture,  the 

.  ■''•Ti-wer  warhsid, "  Tve  been  photngraphinif  nearly  thr<>e  years, 

•    \    I  ««  I  know  aoosethtng  about  it ;  how  lon^'  have  yoa  practised 

-  '    Ourfriand,whoi*fondof  a  Joke,  replied,  quietly,  "about  twenty 

/irs  profsMoaaUy,  and  for  many  years  prior  as  an  amateur."    This 

<,n:>«^[^t  forth  a  cool  "  good  day,"  anid  our  friend  ba«  not  yet  decided 

^vhetber  the  qnidi  departure  was  due  to  the  interviewer  thinking  it 

iVe  Jif  to  talk  with  a  prnfeniianal,  or  to  the  humiliation  he  must 

ire  felt  at  having  assumed  the  dictatorial  tone  be  ha<l  to  a  veteran 

the  art.  

ir.  question  has  frequently  been  raised  in  our  columns  as  to  what 

rwitiiute^  an  amateur,  and  what  a  professional  photographer.     An 

iially  intersating  qnettion  would  be,  What  constitutes  a  pholograjiKerf 

.  the  case  eilad  alDora  the  piatea  are  purchased  and  exposed.    They 

i\n  thea  seat  to  a  profeasional  photngrapber  to  develop  and  print 

from;  ha  also  mr'uats  the  prints.     Yet  the  one  whonmply  exposes 

' ."m  Join  Mm**tf  *  ''pbo(o|rraphar,''andeansider8  that  he  L*  ju»titipd 

ashnitiqg  the   fiaiehcd   pktuies  ia   his  own  nsme.     ^Vith  the 

(Optica  of  the  exposure  of  the  plate,  the  whole  of  the  work  is  that 

.'   a  profeeAnal    photngrapber.     Doe*  the  mere  exposure  of  the 

plate  constitute  a  photographer? 


upon  dark-room  work  and  its  effect  on  the  eyesight.  It  should  need 
no  warning  from  us  to  point  out  the  danger  of  carelessness  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  eyes,  yet  there  are  many  who  fail  to  take  the 
most  elementary  precautions.  Thus,  when  at  work  the  actual  rays 
of  coloured  light  from  a  window  or  lamp  should  never  be  allowed  to 
(all  on  the  eyes,  and  when  passing  out  of  the  dark  room  into  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  studio  they  should  be  exposed  for  the  first 
moment  or  two  to  as  little  glare  as  possible.  The  experiments  in 
question  give  the  order  in  which  a  fatigued  eye  reccvprfi  the  power 
of  perceiving  di£ferent  colours.  If  the  eye  has  been  fatigued  by  long 
exposure  to  red,  the  sensitiveness  to  green  ia  first  restored,  then  blue, 
yellow,  and,  finally,  red.  After  a  blue  fatigue,  the  order  is  yellow, 
red,  green,  blue ;  after  a  green  fatigue,  red,  blue,  yellow,  green 
after  yellow,  it  is  red,  blue,  green,  yellow. 


■  i.^o  to  Sn'mrr,  experiment*  have  recently  been  made  that 
lu  ijo  of  intetwt  to  photograpban,  on  account  of  their  bearing 


Thxsk  results,  of  course,  refer  to  a  fatigue  of  a  stronger  character 
than  would  usually  be  seen  in  prolong^  dark-room  work.  There 
is,  wo  take  it,  upon  the  theory  of  colour  perception,  so  well  ex- 
pounded by  Tyndall,  an  exaltation  of  sensitiveness  to  the  rays  not 
employed ;  the  nerve  endings  not  excited  become  more  receptive,  so 
that  upon  entry  to  the  light  studio  the  reception  of  the  light  is  so 
strong  as  to  become  an  actual  shock,  and  to  that  extent  must  be 
injurious. 


ON  THE  DETERIORATION  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

n. 

In  my  last  article  I  referred  to  a  few  tests  which  I  had  made  with 
plates  kept  for  a  lengthened  period  with  the  view  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  keeping  qtuthties  of  a  gelatine  dry  plate.  Within 
the  last  few  days  I  have  made  further  investigation  into  this  interest- 
ing subject.  In  my  reeent  tests  I  used  plates  dating  back  from  1882- 
XiifiH,  and  these  I  have  tested  iu  as  careful  a  manner  as  possible, 
exposing  same  both  by  contact  and  also  through  the  camera,  and 
using  different  developing  formube.  These  pistes,  until  the  hour  of 
my  using  them,  were  never  taken  out  of  their  wooden  boxes,  their 
wrappera  were  undisturbed ;  in  fact,  the  boxes  were  just  as  they  left 
the  works — "  Nelson's."  As  to  their  storing  in  the  interval,  they  have 
been  kept  in  a  dry  place  and  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  sudden 
change  of  temperature.  I  must  any  I  lookaxl  forward  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  as  to  their  tx-hariour.  The  first  of  these  plates  I 
exposed  through  the  camera,  and  at  the  fame  time  I  ran  alongside 
with  it  a  fresh  plate  by  one  •>(  the  best  makers  of  the  day,  and  with 
which  I  was  familiar.  Both  of  these  plates  were  subjected  to  exactly 
the  same  treatment,  the  same  exposure,  and  were  developed  in  the 
same  tray  with  the  same  solution.  The  fresh  plato  turned  out  in 
every  way  a  satisfactory  negative ;  not  so,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  the 
old  one,  which  turned  out  a  niisierable,  flat,  good-for-nothing  result. 
A  further  series  of  exhaustive  triols  gave  no  better  results.  I  then 
tried  an  ammonia  plate  I  knew  to  be  dated  from  18813;  it  was  a 
specially  fast  and  good  series  at  one  time,  but,  horror  of  horrors,  what 
a  result  now !  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  dry  plates  in  some  cases 
much  resemble  eggs — age  don't  improve  them. 

Now,  I  am  often  aaked  by  my  pupils  to  account  for  this  or  that 
failure  in  their  plates  after  exposure.  A  by  no  means  uncommon 
experienc»<  on  the  part  of  an  amateur  when  developing,  no  matter  how 
carefully  he  may  have  studie<i  his  exposures  and  lighting,  is  to  find  on 
development,  no  matter  how  he  strives  to  avoid  it,  that  be  cannot  get 
anything  but  dull,  flat  results.  At  first  it  U  very  likely  he  thinks  from 
the  mnnner  in  which  tha  nlate  behaves  during  developmeut  that  he 
has  overexposed  it,  and  so  the  next  is  tn-nted  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner.  Hut  aU  to  no  purpose.  Then  the  lamp  is  judged  as  dangerous, 
or  something  has  gone  wrong  with  his  chemicals,  and  very  likely  the 
Ust  thing  he  tliinks  of  is  the  plate.',  and  tbi*  because  he  has  used  some 
of  the  same  batch  on  a  previous  occa.-ion  with  excellent  results. 

Just  recently  I  had  a  very  glaring  case  of  this  kind  brought  under 
my  notice.  One  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaliing  workers  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  sent  me  several  dozen  plates  to  develop  for  him. 
Accompanying  the  plates  were  full  details  of  liff/it,  flop  used,  nature  of 
subject ;  in  fact,  everything  needful  for  any  one  to  form  a  fairly  correct 
judgment  how  to  proceed  in  develoiiment.  The  first  box  turned  out 
all  right,  and  I  was  quite  charmed  wilh  the  result  of  the  entire  set  ; 
but  on  coming  to  the  second  nnd  third  boxe<,  oh,  what  a  change  !  N  . 
matter  how  f  cogiUted  over  i-ach  plate,  altered  the  quantity  of  pyro, 
a<lded  bromide,  Jtc.  &c.,  it  was  all  the  same  old  game;  noihing  but 
flat,  miserable  results.    No  brightnees  or  sparkle,  and  this  n.  twith- 
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aUndinir  th»t  my  note*  itated,  expowd  in  bright  sunshine.  I  naturally 
at  first  Wiued  myself,  and  hioked  around  me  for  something  that  was 
wTonjr  So  I  gave  it  up,  aud  on  mentioning  the  circumstances  to  my 
friend,"  he  simply  smiled,  and  said,  "  Oh,  I  know ;  there  were  a  lot  of 
old  plates  as  well  as  fresh  ones."  This  at  once  solved  the  difficulty  to 
mv  mind.     I  looked  for  no  other  explanation. 

"Now,  to  the  bulk  of  the  great  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
practice  photography  off  and  on,  now  and  again  at  irregular  intervals, 
this  subject  must  be  a  matter  of  no  liglit  importance,  and  it  opens  up 
a  wide  field  for  thought,  if,  indeed,  not  an  entire  revolution,  in  the 
manner  in  which  plates  are  now  supplied  to  the  public.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  a  professional  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  fall  into  such  pitfalls 
as  one  who  merely  now  and  again  takes  out  his  camera,  for  the  pro- 
feasional  in  his  constant  turn  over  seldom  or  jiever  has  a  supply  of 
plates  of  any  great  age.  Not  so,  however,  with  many  amateurs,  whose 
plate  boxes  are  frequently  found  to  contain  samples  of  nearly  every 
brand  in  the  market,  and'of  all  degrees  of  sensitiveness.  Where  such 
is  the  source  from  whence  sUdes  are  filled,  in  my  opinion  it  is  almost 
hopeleea  to  look  for  any  good  results. 

I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  about  the  worst  pos- 
sible way  of  storing  plates  is  the  placing  of  them  in  grooved  boxes. 
My  experience  is  that  deterioration  soon  seta  in  when  such  is  the  case. 
Another  by  no  means  infrequent  cause  of  deterioration  in  plates  is  that 
which  is  perhaps  most  common  of  all ;  I  refer  to  the  practice  followed 
by  most  amateurs  in  allowing  their  plates  to  remain  in  the  cells  of 
their  dark  slides  for  any  length  of  time.  It  may  not  be  known  to 
many,  but  I  have  clearly  traced  a  very  rapid  deterioration  (in  .some 
instances  merely  a  quesUon  of  hours)  to  plates  from  the  blacking  of 
the  slides.  This,  of  course,  is  most  liable  in  the  case  of  new  slides,  or 
those  which  are  freshly  done  up.  Whenever  such  staining  material 
gives  off  a  pungent  smell,  beware  of  the  evil.  I  have  seen  a  plate 
which  was  not  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cell  that  had  been  at  the 
mending,  and  which  had  received  new  cloth  hinges  and  blacking, 
show  a  straight  line  across  just  where  it  had  faced  this  stain.  For 
some  years  1  have  dispensed  with  the  staining  of  my  cells.  I  prefer  to 
have  them  lined  carefully  with  clean  sensitised  paper,  which  I  expose 
to  the  light.  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  deterioration  of  plates  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur,  and  one 
that  is  but  little  or  seldom  thought  of,  is  this  blacking  of  the  slides.  I 
know  gome  samples  that  will  spoil  a  plate  in  a  few  hours. 

We  all  know  how  common  a  practice  it  is  with  many  amateurs 
who,  after  being  out  for  a  time,  return  home  with  some  of  their  cells 
containing  plates  not  exposed ;  these  remain  there,  it  may  be  for 
weeks  or  months,  until  occasion  arises  for  a  fresh  outing,  then  out 
goes  the  plate  again,  and  it  is  expected  to  turn  out  all  right.  Such  a 
practice  can  never  yield  good  results.  I  invariably  tell  my  pupils  to 
empty  their  cells  on  their  return  home,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way 
of  keeping  plates  than  by  placing  them  face  to  face  and  storing  them 
away  in  metal  boxes,  jamming  them  up  with  little  bits  of  cork  to 
keep  them  from  slipping  about.  I  often  think  were  some  enterprising 
maker  to  take  a  bold  step  and  supply  his  plates  to  the  public  packed 
face  to  face  in  metal  boxes,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  have  travelled  for  over  a  fortnight  right  on  end  with  my  camera, 
and  been  jumbled  up  and  down  over  some  of  the  worst  roads  in  the 
kingdom,  but  I  never  yet  found  any  injurious  results  from  packing 
my  plates  face  to  face  without  anything  between  them.  Any  one 
who  knows  what  the  packing  of  plates  (or  parcelling)  entails  in  a  dark 
room  will  at  once,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  any  method  that  would  over- 
come or  avoid  the  trouble  both  of  wrapping  and  unwrapping  the 
plate.  I  see  no  reason,  wore  manufacturers  to  make  certain  of  the 
drying  of  their  plates,  to  prevent  them  sending  some  out  face  to  face 
in  metal  boxes. 

I  am  aware  a  metal  box  is  more  costly  than  a  pasteboard,  but  after 
a  time  these  metal  boxes  could  be  returned  and  refilled;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  such  items  as  paper  wrappings,  &c.,  I  am  not 
BO  certain  if  the  cost  would  be  so  much  greater  after  all. 

As  to  scratching,  I  have  clearly  proved  such  only  exists  in  the 
brain  of  those  who  speak  of  such  an  objection.  For  years  I  have 
adopted  this  plan,  and  when  a  parcel  of  plates  is  opened  a  gentle 
wipe  with  a  soft  silk  handkerchief  is  far  and  away  a  better  mode  of 
removing  any  stray  particles  of  dust,  Ac,  than  a  camel's-hair  brush. 
I'lates  so  wiped  wLU  not  scratch  if  placed  face  to  face  and  jammed  up 
with  cork  wedges. 

A  plate  coat«d  with  a  well-washed  boiled  emulsion  will  keep  in 
such  boxes  with  safety  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  let  the  same  be 
placed  in  grooved  boxes  and  subjected  to  atmospheric  influences,  and 
deterioration  at  once  begins  to  set  in ;  with  some  brands  such  is  very 
rapid. 

During  the  course  of  my  inve.stigatiori  of  this  subject  I  have  from 
time  to  time  come  into  contact  with  other  very  careful  workers,  and 


I  have  been  struck  with  their  various  opinions  regarding  this  subject. 
In  the  case  of  one  gentleman,  who  lives  at  the  seaboard,  and  whose 
experience  is  worthy  of  all  consideration,  he  declares  he  can  get  no 
plate  to  keep  for  over  six  months  without  showing  decided  signs  of 
deterioration,  but  he  has  never  tried  the  metal-box  face-to-face  plan 
of  storing. 

Another  friend,  who  lives  inland,  and  who  has  no  gas  in  his  counting 
house,  declares  he  can  keep  Wratten's  plate,  if  well  taken  care  of  and 
placed  inside  a  tin  biscuit  box,  for  at  least  two  years  without  any 
danger.  Such  quite  coincides  with  my  ideas,  but  1  know  of  other 
brands  that  would  not  keep  si.t  weeks. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  good  boiled  emulsion  that  is  thoroughly 
washed  should  not  keep  for  a,  long  time  if  due  care  be  exercised  in 
storing  same.  T.  N.  Akmstbono. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PHOTOGllAPHERS  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  will  begin  with  the  assumption  that  people  do  not  like  to  be  found 
fault  with,  deserved  or  otherwise,  and  generally  find  some  excuse  to  shift 
the  blame  on  to  something  or  somebody  else  than  themselves.  The 
old  adage  that  "the  bad  workman  always  finds  fault  with  his  tools" 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  true  till  the  end  of  time.  This  applies  in 
a  very  marked  manner  to  most  of  those  who  take  up  a  new  hobby  for 
which  their  capabilities  are  not  particularly  adapted.  I'hotography 
is  one  of  those  things  so  easy  in  some  respects  that  a  great  majority 
of  those  who  take  it  up  consider  themselves  past  masters  in  about  a 
week,  and  past  learning  in  a  fortnight.  The  element  of  uncertainty 
— I  will  call  it  this  for  want  of  a  better  definition — exists  in  such  a 
marked  degree  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  off  hand  if  a  certain 
fault  is  owing  to  the  workman  or  his  tools,  for  sometimes  even  after 
a  very  careful  examination  we  may  fail  to  draw  a  right  conclusion. 

Defects,  though  many  and  varied  in  character,  may  be  roughly 
classed  as  faults  in  the  material  and  faults  in  the  user;  with  some  that 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  strictly  to  either  category,  but  depend 
on  peculiar  and  special  conditions  that  cannot  be  anticipated.  The 
sensitive  film  seems  sometimes  to  be  in  that  state  of  balance  between 
faultiness  and  perfection  that  a  slight  difference  in  treatment  will 
determine  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Very  highly  sensitive  films  are 
often  of  this  character,  and  it  is  with  these  we  find  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  failures  than  with  those  less  sensitive.  There  is  no  disputing 
that  many  faults  are  invoked  by  inexperience;  and  with  regard  to  the 
manipulation  of  gelatine  plates,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  amateurs  have  the  advantage  over  those  teriued 
professionals,  and  that  instead  of  "amateur''  being  used  in  a  depre- 
ciatory sense,  and  as  an  excuse  for  bad  workmanship,  it  ought  to  be 
a  term  expressing  a  thorough  and  scientific  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  We  naturally  infer  that  as  the  professional  is  supposed  to 
make  bis  income  by  the  practice  of  photography  he  ought  to  know 
more  about  it  than  anybody  else.  This  is,  however,  true  only  in  a 
limited  degree.  The  professional  is  eminently  a  "Groovist,"  to  coin 
a  word  for  the  occasion,  aud  there  is  neither  inclination  or  necessity 
to  get  out  of  a  rut  that  enables  him  to  produce  satisfactory  work  and 
give  satisfaction  to  his  customers — in  fact,  the  less  change  the  more 
profit.  To  be  thoroughly  master  of  one  system  is  better,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  than  knowing  a  variety  moderately  well.  The 
old  professional  under  the  new  order  of  things  is  positively  at  a  dis- 
advantage, having  to  unlearn,  so  to  say,  rules  and  practices  that  have 
become  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  him,  whereas  the  amateur  starts 
with  a  clean  sheet,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  dry  plates  that  give  him  no  trouble  to  prepare, 
and  by  following  a  few  simple  rules  and  formulae  he  is  enabled  to 
produce  negatives  equal  to  those  by  more  experienced  hands — in  fact, 
everything  is  so  simple  and  so  divested  of  trouble  that  he  must  be  a 
very  dolt  who  cannot  produce  a  good  photographic  image,  from  a  i 
chemical  point  of  view,  after  a  little  practice. 

As  the  amateur  is  supposed  to  take  up  photography  from  mere  love 
of  the  process,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  is  free  from  all  those  obliga- 
tions to  an  exacting  public  that  so  hamper  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional. Formerly  there  is  no  doubt  the  art  of  photography  required  ' 
infinitely  more  skill — knowledge  of  chemicals,  combined  with  dexterous 
manipulation — that  coiUd  only  be  obtained  by  constant  practice,  so 
that  the  professional  was  in  a  much  better  position  for  producing  ; 
photographic  pictures  than  an  amateur  was  hkely  to  be,  and  his  work, 
take  it  altogether  (the  amateur  s),  was  in  consequence  inferior ;  theie 
were,  of  course,  some  excellent  workers  amateurs,  but  the  majority 
had  certainly  to  take  a  back  seat.  The  superiority  of  professional 
work  in  tliose  days  was  undoubted  and  incontestable ;  now,  howe\  er, 
things  have  changed,  and  the  amateur,  having  most  of  the  d  ffic-ilties 
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rW»J*<l  »wm_v,  is  certainlT  on  an  eqaal  footing  with  his  pTofessiooal 
fritfud,  if  not  with  an  adrantsg«.  AmateuTs  are,  or  ought  to  he, 
piooeeni  and  experimenters,  in  C'lDtTsdistinction  to  the  professionals, 
who  carrf  out  in  the  bext  poenble  manoer  the  different  plans  and 
uiuciMMiii  that  hare  been  diacorered  and  utilised,  rather  than  striUng 
out  new  linee  for  the!D»elve8 ;  they  have  their  livings  to  gain  by  it, 
•matean  have  not.  This  brings  us  on  to  a  very  delicate  ground, 
where  the  two  daases  are  unfortunately  often  at  variance. 

AmateoTS,  undoubtedly,  fill  up  a  place  in  the  photographic  world 
from  which  they,  for  many  things,  could  be  ill  spued,  and  so  long  as 
they  are  contented  to  remain  amateoia,  profesaionais  are  only  too  glad 
to  welcome  them.  It  is  when  the profeasional  gt.ts  rubbed  the  wrong 
way  of  the  grain  by  amateurs  tiyiiifr^  under  false  pretences,  to  make  a 
market  for  their  work  that  the  gnerance  derelope,  for  no  doubt  at 
the  present  time  many  busineawa  have  been  seriously  injured  and 
interfered  with  by  the  so-called  amatenr,  who,  doing  Terv  fittle  gfood 
for  himself  pecuniarily,  has  soooeeded  by  mere  force  of  numbers  in 
doin^  oonaiaerable  harm  to  legitimate  trade.  It  is  the  continual 
drippiag  of  water  that  wears  away  the  stone.  It  is  as  well  to  look 
the  fact  in  the  face,  and  if  any  can  devise  a  remedy  so  much  the 
better  for  everybody  concerned. 

There  is  one  class  of  busineaa,  practically,  little  interfered  with,  and 
that  is  portraitare ;  and  another,  perhaps  in  a  more  modified  dc^^ree, 
is  oopytng.  Both  these  phaaea  of  photography  require  a  certain 
amount  of  permanent  worit  room  ana  a  knowledge  of  managing  the 
light,  that,  except  in  a  few  instaaeea,  u  not  very  likely  to  w  at  the 
command  of  the  amateur.  But  for  all  work  where  no  special  con- 
ditioDS  are  required,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  amateur 
ihoald  not  modaoe  work  equal,  at  any  rate,  to  that  of  tu  nrofeasional ; 
■ad  it  wo«ud  be  to  the  credit  of  the  amateur  if  he  refrained  from 
giving  •  systematically  romra>-rcial  aspect  to  his  amusements,  for 
ahboogh  each  amateur  mar  indiridually  make  no  difference,  hundreds 
or  thoosaada  imdonbtedly  do. 

Ordinary  ohaervatioa  ohows  how  extensively  photography  is  being 
taken  ap  as  a  hobby,  and  those  who  do  so  may  pomibly  be  a  means  of 
affecting  some  suMlantial  good  to  tbe  oominunity  at  Urge  by  dis- 
covering application  f>r  the  art  at  present  unthought  of.  "'Manv 
thoughts,  many  miitd^,"  Rii<i  it  is  to  tbe  amateur  we  especinlly  loot 
for  enKghtenment.  and  to  tbe  profeaaional  for  carrying  out  in  tlie  best 
^MMkle  maBBer  the  diffennt  jlans  and  nrooesam  that  have  been 
1  and  their  nspfulnea  mdieated.    So  much  for  the  v 


I  workmen. 

We  will  now  jot  down  a  few  stray  thoogfats  on  the  materials  they 
have  to  deal  with. 

The  faults  of  tbe  sensttisad  phtM  are  vari>-d,  and  often  independent 
of  any  tkiU  tbe  uaer  nay  bring  tn  bear  upon  them,  and  thow>  in  best 
lepate  are  not  altogether  at  timw  free  fmm  reproach,  although  it 
■oat  h«  eeneeded  the  great  Bsjority  of  plates  xent  out  are  very 
sstisfaetory,  and  bad  plates  are  the  escpptiun  rather  than  the  rule. 
Having  the  opportunity  of  aeeing  the  work,  and  hearing  the  remarks 
ol  many  amateurs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  faults  which,  by  the 
tamtam  of  •  Httle  more  care,  cmjld  be  avoiilixt  are  not  si).  For 
inaluee,  when  giasa  is  eat  too  large  or  too  umall  for  the  size  it  is 
iappoaed  to  represent,  irregnlar  in  thickness,  curr«<l  or  rough  at  the 
•4m,  a  great  deal  of  avoidable  annoyance  and  difficulty  is  created, 
•M  of  which  the  pnrebaaers  have  feasoBabie  eaose  of  complaint. 
Than,  again,  anaqml  coatinir,  a  faalt  much  leaa  frequent  now  than 
fofioerly,  when  it  was  a  rather  rare  thin^'  to  get  a  plate  with  the 
iaoM  asKNUit  of  emulsion  on  one  end  as  the  (ith>-r,  producing  disa'^rous 
•Stet*  OD  the  negative,  not  only  in  tbe  mpptaranee  of  the  image,  but  in 
itiywwissmj),  Un  thicker  portiona  in  aome  makes  of  plates  taking 
■■  uncwiscioBable  time  to  thormigfcly  fix  (if  they  ever  do  get  properiy 
fbMd  is  problsmatical),  with  tbe  reanit  that  after,  perhaps,  several 
years  of  nse,  without  showing  aar  fault,  a  dark  yellow-brown  stain 
will  dwelop,  thoTMighly  inoiRng  tM  negative,  and  renderiii^  it  useless 
for  printing  pnrpossa.  Tners  is  great  uncertainty  in  knowing  when  a 
pUte  is  thomughly  fixed.  Appwraaees,  unfortunatelv,  will  not 
eonvav  the  information,  tbe  daagenw  cnmbination  of  hyposulphite 
•ad  Mver  beiqg  eokntrlwi  and  transparent,  until  acted  on  by  ligiit  or 
mof*  alawly  by  ti«e,  may  remain  on  the  film  after  the  negative  is 
apparently  fixed,  to  its  ultimate  destnirtion.  Thick  films  that  have 
had  a  liberal  dose  of  chrome  ahim  in  their  prepurtttion  are  most 
difiralt  to  deal  with.  Two  hyposulphite  baths,  the  second  ttcice  the 
dfuagth  of  the  first  have  been  pointed  out  by  eminent  chemists  as 
abaomtely  asosaaary  to  eiuurt  tbe  perfect  removal  of  the  hyposulphite 
of  dSmt  fitwa  this  film,  and  I  think  we  may  look  upon  it  as  an 
satiMsliad  fact  that  tbe  oonelnaion  on  the  whole  is  correct.  Acting 
oa  OltaMea  tbe  neeative  should  be  apparentlv  fixed  in  the  weaker 
bath,  and  then  transferred  for  a  ibort  time  to  the  stronger  one. 

Another  preT>^table  fault  is  canspd  by  tbe  method  of  packing  thin 
paper  of  variooa  kioda  as  aaed  to  place  between  the  films.    Providing 


the  paper  was  absolutely  pure  and  of  even  texture,  and  the  films  per- 
fectly dry,  1  do  not  suppose  any  harm  would  accrue,  but  as  in  many 
cases  plates  are  undoubtedly  damaged  by  this  style  of  packing,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  the  conditions  of  preservation  were  imperfect. 
Anything  in  partial  contact  with  the  film  for  a  length  of  time  is  open 
to  objection.  Even  if  no  chemical  action  is  set  up,  unequal  pressure 
may  cause,  by  a  physical  alteration  of  the  particles  of  bromide,  marks 
in  development.  The  thin  card  frames  used  by  some  firms  seem 
free  from  objection  as  any,  the  injury,  if  any,  being  confined  to  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  and  the  films  more  protected  from  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  than  when  strips  are  placed  at  two  ends  only.  Pro- 
viding the  ^lass  is  quite  flat,  and  care  taken  that  no  particles  of  any- 
thing hard  is  on  the  film,  plates  placed  face  to  face  in  close  contact, 
and  kept  from  moving  by  four  gummed  bits  of  paper  applied  over  the 
edges  on  each  side,  is  an  excellent  plan,  especially  for  the  larger  sized 
plates.  But  if  plates  are  only  to  remain  packed  for  a  short  time  a 
piece  of  good  white  blotting  paper  or  jtapier  Joseph  will,  1  think,  not 
be  likely  to  cause  any  faults.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I 
have  never  found  any  deterioration  from  this  method. 

With  regard  to  spotty  plates  which,  if  not  home  made,  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  user,  the  fault  is  probably  induced  by  the  use  of 
an  unsuitable  sample  of  gelatine,  or  imperfect  filtration  of  the  emul- 
sion, or  some  error  in  mixing.  Dark  lines  or  insensitive  patches  may 
generally  be  traced  to  some  oversight  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates, 
or,  in  tbe  case  of  dark  lines  and  marking  of  this  character,  to  abrasion 
of  the  surface  of  an  otherwise  perfect  film.  A  gelatine-plate  manufac- 
turer once  told  me,  when  I  complained  of  finger  marks  on  bis  plates, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  tbe  worK  girls  to  be  sufficiently 
careful  when  not  being  watched.  This  was  perhaps  true  in  that  par- 
ticular instance,  before  the  improved  methods  of  coating  and  storing 
plates  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  were  adopted,  but  now  plates  of 
the  present  day  are,  as  a  rule,  very  free  from  taults  of  careless  mani- 
pulation. Yo^geA  and  defective  plates  have  undoubtedly  been  sent  out 
from  the  makers  for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  such  action  being 
calculated  to  produce  considerable  loss  and  vexation  to  the  users,  there 
being  no  means  whatever  of  providing  for  such  contingencies  or 
remedying  the  defects. 

I  believe  all  makers  of  reputation  at  the  present  time  test  every 
batch  of  emulsion  made,  as  it  is  evidently  to  their  advantage  to  put 
plates  perfect  aa  possible  in  the  market,  and,  take  them  all  round,  they 
succeea  very  well  in  their  endeavours,  sensitiveness  being  the  quality 
in  which  they  most  vary ;  but  the  mode  adopted  of  expressing  the 
rapidity  of  plates  is  somewhat  bewildering,  '*  so  many  times  "  being 
tbe  stock  pnrase.  So  many  times  more  rapid  than  wet  plates  is  of 
course  inferred,  but  as  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  plates  in  not  a  constant 
quantity,  it  is  but  little  guide  in  that  respect.  Moreover,  the  majority 
of  users  of  gelatine  plates  in  the  present  day  probably  know  little  or 
nothing  of  wet-nlate  practice.  It  is  time  some  other  mode  of  expres- 
sion was  adoptea  that  would  really  indicate  the  different  rapidities  in 
a  rational  manner,  which  is  far  from  the  case  at  the  present  time.  A 
matter  so  important  as  exposure — the  principal  element  of  success  in 
a  good  nfgative — ought  not,  for  the  credit  of  photographers,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  so  absurd  and  childish  a  fashion.  The  Wamerke 
sensitometer  has  been  the  b<«t  available  guide  at  present,  but  a  far 
from  perfect  one;  still,  bv  Quoting  such  a  number  "Wamerke,"  a 
better  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  rapidity  of  a  plats  than  by  the  "  so 
many  times,"  which  conveys  no  idea  at  all,  except  an  erroneous  one. 
Photographers,  look  to  it ! 

Wrong  exposure  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  faulty  ne^tives. 
The  forced  development  of  an  under-exposed  negative  will  bring  out 
faults  that  would,  with  a  proper  exposure,  have  remained  unnotice- 
able  even  if  latent,  and,  at  the  Met,  such  negatives  are  always  deficient 
in  qitalitif,  or  the  power  of  producing  rich,  soUd  prints,  no  matter  how 
carefully  and  skilfully  they  may  be  printed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
lights  are  banh,  and  there  is  a  want  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  the 
connecting  half  tone  is  poor,  and  sometimes  altogether  absent.  Over 
exposures  are  more  easily  dealt  with,  and,  in  many  cases,  tbe  develop- 
ment can  be  raatrained  so  that  a  good  negative  is  the  result,  but  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  tlie  film.  An  exposure  that  has  produced 
a  reversal  of  the  image  cannot  be  treated  satisfactorily.  Some  emul- 
dona  are  more  prone  to  this  than  others,  and  the  image  will  become 
reversed  with  an  exposure  that  would  not  affect  another  make  of  plate 
in  the  least ;  in  fact,  some  are  so  sensitive  in  this  respect  that  a  view 
that  has  received  generally  a  light  exposure  will  have  the  highest 
lighu  reversed,  or  very  thin  and  fiat.  This  tendency  to  reversal  ia  a 
very  grave  fault,  as  undoubtedly  the  whole  of  the  image  is  preju- 
dicially affected,  although  it  may  only  be  detected  in  certain  parts  as 
interfering  seriously  with  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative.  A 
proper  exposure  will,  on  a  good  plate,  produce  a  perfect  image 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble  ;  the  intenaty  will  be  right,  the  shadows 
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de»r,  with  plenty  of  printing  detail,  no  chalkiness  in  the  high  lights, 
and  the  prints  from  it  wiU  be  rich  and  harmonious  in  aU  respects. 

Streaks  and  mottling  are  sometimes  produced  by  imperfecUy  mixing 
the  developer  or  by  holding  the  negative  up  to  the  light  to  judge  of 
the  intensity,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development,  or 
by  letdng  the  plate  remain  sUU  instead  of  rocking  it  during  the  pro- 
cess. If  horizontal  baths  are  used,  the  solution  should  always  be  kept 
in  motion  whibt  plates  are  under  treatment,  whether  it  be  the  de- 
veloper alum  or  hypo,  or  the  probability  is  there  will  be  marlangs 
on  the  negatives,  'nie  old  vertical  dipping  bath  is  much  the  best  for 
both  alum  and  fixing  solutions.  .     ,      ,  *  -i  • 

To  those  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  development  it  is 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  correctly  assign  the  effects  to 
proper  causes,  especially  as  similar  defects  are  produced  by  very 
dissimilar  causes;  and  it  is  only  by  keen  observation  and  practice 
that  the  right  reasons  are  discovered.  A  very  slight  difference  in 
modes  of  manipulation  will  result  in  success  or  failure.  Another 
fault  is  "green  fog."  This  is  a  questionable  fault,  as  it  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  fixed  alkalies  in  the  developer  in  lieu  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia  compounds,  which  seem  to  induce  a  precipita- 
tion of  diver  throughout  the  film,  and  thus  produce  the  fog.  A 
first-class  negative  may  be  made  by  using  soda  or  potash,  that  with 
ammonia  as  a  developer  would  be  utterly  useless.  Insensitiveness, 
beginning  at  the  edges  of  the  plate  and  gradually  working  inwards,  is 
generally  caused  by  the  action  of  impure  air  or_  gas  on  the  films. 
Plates  stored  away  and  imperfectly  protected  are  liable  to  this  fault, 
especially  if  they  are  very  sensitive  films.  Sometimes  the  insensitive- 
ness shows  itself  in  patches  all  over  the  plates ;  at  other  times  plates 
develop  with  excess  of  density  at  the  edges.  This  is  probably  caused 
either  by  some  small  amount  of  Ught  having  acted  upon  them  as  they 
are  packed  together,  or  by  something  deleterious  in  the  strips  of 
material  used  to  keep  the  plates  apart.  The  spreading  of  these  defects 
depends  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  film  itself.  Probably  in 
bad  cases  the  emulaon  was  insufficiently  washed. 

To  preserve  a  dry  plate  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  it  perfectly  dry  and  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air.  A 
good  plate  then  will  keep  indefinitely.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice  to 
keep  plates  in  the  dark  slides,  as  several  possible  sources  of  damage 
are  risked — exhalations  from  the  varnish,  wood,  or  leather ;  dust,  and 
free  access  of  air.  It  is  possible  to  keep  plates  so  uninjured,  but  the 
risk  is  considerable.  As  to  faults  on  the  plates  from  the  light  getting 
to  them  from  defective  camera  fittings,  the  cause  suggests  the  remedy, 
although  some  leakage  of  light  may  exist  a  long  time  without  being 
suspected,  the  focussing  cloth,  or  something  else,  accidentally  remedy- 
ing the  defect  during  exposure.  We  may  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  comers  of  the  bellows,  the  fitting  of  the  flange  to  the  front,  or 
some  nail  or  screw  hole  insecure.  In  the  dark  slides  the  fitting  of 
the  shutter  into  the  frame,  or,  with  the  cheaply  made  ones,  the  giving 
way  of  the  comers,  are  likely  to  cause  trouole ;  for,  bear  in  mind,  a 
very  little  chink  will  let  in  a  very  great  deal  of  light,  if  not  directly 
on  to  the  plate,  by  reflection.  How  important  the  total  exclusion  of 
light,  other  than  that  which  passes  through  the  lens  to  form  the 
image,  is,  may  be  emphasised  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a 
pinhok  scarcely  visible  to  the  unassisted  sight,  in  fact  c[uite  invisible 
unless  searched  for  specially,  will  form  a  developable  image  on  the 
plate  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  or  by  acting  at  the  same  time  as 
the  lens  produces  fog  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the  plate. 

These  rambling  remarks  are  not  strung  together  with  any  idea  of 
novelty,  but  merely  to  hint  at  the  probable  cause  of  certain  defects 
and  failures  that  must  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  those  who 
"go  in"  for  this  pleasant  hobby — Photograph. 

Edwabd  Dunmoeb. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  USES  OF  URANIUM. 
IV. 
TiTEHB  is  occasional  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  uranium  salts  may  be 
used  to  tone  albumen-silver  prints,  but  practical  experiences  of  tlie 
method  are  seldom  forthcoming.  The  nitrate,  with  pota?sium  ferrid- 
cyanide,  is,  as  we  know,  suitable  for  augmenting  the  dfiposit  of  the 
negative,  and  for  changing  the  appearance  of  positives  obtained  by 
development,  and  there  is  some  reasonableness  in  the  suggestion — 
for  such  a  method  has  never  clearly  held  a  specific  place  in  the  photo- 
graphic formulary — that  tliis,'or  another  uranium  salt,  would  prove  of 
service  in  determining  the  final  colour  and  constitution  of  the  printed 
albumen-silver  positive.  Besides  gold  and  uranium,  platinum  is  some- 
times briefly  mentioned  as  bein<r  serviceable  as  a  toning  agent.  The 
process  is  not,  and  never  was,  largely  adopted,  the  principal  reason 
adverse  to  it  being  probably  that  the  deposition  proceeds  with  extreme 


slowness  and  perfunctoriness.  This  difficulty  of  tardy  reduction  is 
not  experienced  with  uranium. 

It  will  be  plain  that,  if  in  any  attempt  to  modify  the  printed  silver 
picture  it  is  considered  essential  to  reproduce  the  familiar  rationale 
of  tjie  gold-toning  process  by  another  agencj-,  a  salt  having  chlorine 
in  its  combination  must  be  selected.  Of  the  uranium  compounds,  the 
oxy-cliloride  (UjO,)  Clj  is  a  body  having  claims  to  notice  on  that 
ground.  The  necessity  for  adding  an  alkaUne  compound  to  the 
uranium-toning  solution  exists  as  in  the  case  of  the  gold  chloride, 
although  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  an  acid  solution  might  not  be 
taken.  In  the  old  platinum-toning  process  acidified  and  alkaUne 
solutions  are  said  to  have  yielded  respectively  black  and  brown  tones, 
but,  as  a  fact,  the  latter  kind  were  rarely  employed,  and  conse- 
quently the  resultant  tone  of  the  platinum-treated  silver  prints  was 
invariably  black.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  uranium  as  a  toning 
agent  is  that  in  deposition  upon  the  silver  imago  it  imparts  a  cold 
black  hue  to  the  picture,  which,  as  metallic  uranium  lends  itself  to 
considerable  alteration  of  colour,  may  be  appreciably  varied  by  other 
alkaline  substances. 

According  to  some  of  my  own  experiences,  uranium  nitrate  also 
appears  suitable  for  employment  in  the  toning  of  albumen-sUver  prints, 
although  this  is  in  disregard  of  the  theoretical  considerations  dictating 
the  use  of  the  chloride.  A  mixture  of  two  grains  of  uranic  nitrate 
and  ten  grains  of  potassium  carbonate  in  ten  ounces  of  water  is  a 
solution  of  convenient  strength.  The  most  marked  results  seem  to 
be  obtained  if  the  print  is  only  moderately  well  washed.  The  toning 
action  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  with  gold,  and  may  be  carried  to  a 
considerable  depth ;  the  pictures  acquire  a  cold  black  colour.  With 
other  alkaline  agents,  variations  of  tone  may  be  obtained  as  mentioned 
above.  Silver  images  on  plain  or  matt  paper  are,  however,  more 
agreeably  influenced  by  uranium  toning  than  those  formed  on  an 
albumenised  surface;  indeed,  from  the  kind  of  picture  so  produced, 
it  would  point  to  the  absence  of  the  albumen  as  affording  the  best 
conditions  for  the  employment  of  a  toning  agent  conducive  to  the 
cold  non-glossy  effects  largely  favoured  at  the  present  time.  Obviously, 
any  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  stability  of  silver  images  so  treated 
would  be  pure  guess  work.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  displacement  of  gold  by  uranium  for  toning  purposes  cannot, 
on  grounds  of  theory,  be  recommended,  while  the  whole  matter  of 
the  comparative  permanence  and  longevity  of  photographs  is  ill- 
defined.  A  great  deal  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  is  mere 
speculation,  too  often  biassed  and  partial. 

The  line  of  analogies  that  may  be  instituted  between  the  pro- 
perties and  reactions  of  many  of  the  substances  used  in  photography 
is  of  interest  from  several  standpoints.  This  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  ferric  and  uranic  compounds  and  their 
derivatives.  The  similarity  of  the  higher  uranium  and  iron  bodies 
as  temporary  image-forming  agents  is  the  subject  of  common  remark, 
and  has  already  been  glanced  at  here.  There  remains  a  comparison 
of  interest  that  may  be  made  between  the  ferrous  and  uranous  com- 
pounds, although  it  belongs  less  to  the  realm  of  certainty  than  to 
that  of  conjecture.    I  will  try  to  give  expression  to  it. 

Ferric  oxalate,  Fe^CCjO^ilj,  by  its  sensitiveness  to  light  produces 
ferrous  oxalate,  FeCjO^,  which,  among  other  characteristics,  has  the 
power  of  reducing  certain  silver  salts  to  the  metal,  notably  the  sub- 
salt  of  the  latent  image  formed  by  exposing  the  bromide  to  light. 
Let  us  turn  to  what  may  be  called  the  corresponding  uranium  com- 
pound. The  per-salt,  the  nitrate  Uj  0,  (N  Oj)^,  is  acted  upon  by 
light,  being  changed  to  uranous  oxide,  U"0,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  depositing  the  metals  silver  and  gold  from  their  salts.  The 
point  I  desire  to  underline  is  the  likelihood  of  uranous  oxide,  in 
addition  to  depositing  silver  nitrate,  carrying  on  the  resemblance  to 
ferrous  oxalate  to  the  liml'.s  of  completion  and  reducing  silver  sub* 
bromide.  I  consider  the  inference  to  lean  to  an  affirmative  answer, 
although  I  am  at  present  unable  to  sustain  the  argument  by  any 
other  evidence  than  simple  deduction.  I  would,  however,  premise 
that  these  and  the  preceding  notes  of  the  subject  covered  by  the 
title  of  the  present  series  of  articles  were  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  past  winter.  Since  then  I  came  across  a  fragmentary  reference 
to  a  statement,  bearing  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
hoven,  that  "  the  latent  image  can  be  developed  by  salts  of  uranium." 
Granting  that  this  can  be  subjected  to  conclusive  proof,  I  should 
support  the  supposition  that  an  oxide  is  the  active  reducing  agent 
referred  to.  The  term  "salts  of  uranium"  is,  in  this  sense,  a  vagary ; 
none  of  those  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce  "  develop  "  (reduce) 
the  haloid  silver  salts.  I  find  no  record  of  a  uranium  oxide  ever 
having  been  employed  as  a  reducing  agent ;  but,  passing  over  my  own 
conclusions,  the  weight  and  esteem  of  Monckhoven's  statement  is  too 
great  to  be  seriously  doubted,  and  while  awaiting  an  opportunity  of 
confirming  or  negativing  the  theory,  1  will  shelter  myself  behind  his- 
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authority,  and  aiigunw  the  completeneas  of  the  analogy  between  the 
fenooa  and  uranoiu  compounds. 

Among  mtIt  adaptations  of  the  uranium  salts  was  Colonel 
WoTtley  s  moai6c»tion  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  in  which 
uranic  nitrate  was  added  to  the  emulsion,  and  was  said  to  assist  in 
impartinf^  an  iocrease  of  sensitiTenees.  The  same  principle  was,  I 
believe,  utilised  in  the  gelatine  process.  From  this  and  what  has 
gone  before,  it  can  be  seen  that,  commencing  with  the  constitution  of 
the  sensitive  film  and  finishing  with  the  positive  impression,  the 
uranium  salts  have  at  different  timet  plajed  not  unimportant  parts 
in  the  operations  of  photography.  The  cbemL<try  of  those  bodies  has 
never  been  fuDv  expounded,  and  it  may  be  that  to  this  cause  we  are 
to  ^ttribute  the  cunou-ily  incomplete  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
haiillvl  by  thi"  experimentalists.  Very  lilsely  they  would  well  repay 
for  the  diverson  of  a  little  of  the  attention  that  is  now  bestowed  upon 
■ubiecta  that  are  gettin)^  tediously  over  diacoMed.  An  enumeration 
of  the  many  uses  to  which,  despite  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  their 
properties  and  c.ipabiIiti>-«,  the  uranium  salts  may  be  put,  should 
alone  fortify  the  opinion  that  we  hare  much  to  leam  in  those  regards. 

Thomas  Bbddino. 


LIGHTIXO  THE  SITTER. 
IV. 


Tbb  best  method  of  applying  cnrtains  to  the  ride  light  or  easement  b 
to  have  two  curtains,  prt-fernbly  of  a  dark  blue  material,  hung  with 
rings  on  a  brats  tube  or  wire  ttretcbed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
window.  When  these  curtains  ars  fully  drawn  they  will  meet  in  the 
centre,  cnroplotely  covering  the  glatt,  and  their  length  will,  of  course, 
be  a  littlu  lon^i-r  than  the  Murht  of  the  window. 

If  mirrors  are  applied  outsrae  the  casement,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
hare  a  second  bUnii  of  thin  white  calico  hung  on  a  separate  wire 
stretched  parallel  and  near  to  the  wire  supp<:irting  the  dark  blue  cur- 
tains. It  i<fti-n  happens  that  a  weak  diffui)^  h^bt  is  wanted  from 
the  direction  of  the  cas-ment,  and  this  may  Iw  obtained  by  drawing 
the  white  blind  acrom  the  glats  instead  of  the  dark  blinds.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  white  blind  mar  be  flzsd  to  a  spring  roller  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  casement.  Tbis  would  be  a  neater  arrangement  than 
having  it  haaginff  loose. 

Having  now  dmutsed  the  detaDs  of  the  walk,  the  ceiling,  and  the 
windows,  we  eome  to  the  floor.  This  is  a  very  imnirtant  point,  as  it 
it  the  proper  olaes  to  put  the  idlector  of  the  skylight.  If  the  floor 
is  covered  with  white  paper  it  wiU  b*  Impossible  to  get  stmng  shadows 
on  the  face,  however  we  may  altar  the  lighting;  while,  if  the  white 
paper  is  replaced  by  dark  oil  doth  the  shadows  cast  by  the  top  light 
will  be  too  dark.  With  the  tide  Bght  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  re- 
flecting blinds  on  the  other,  we  can  soften  these  shadows,  but  still  it 
Is  not  the  best  way  to  proceed.  We  should  always  try  to  have  the 
reflector^ opposite  the  main  light,  and  when  the  liirbting  is  from  above, 
it  is  obvious  thst  the  reflector  shoald  be  on  the  floor. 

It  is  not  moch  nte  relying  upon  an  oil  cloth  printed  in  light  colours 
on  the  surface,  as  the  paint  toon  wears  off  or  becomes  discoloured. 
As  a  rule,  the  design  is  of  a  red  or  jeHow  cast,  and  ia  oteless  for  re- 
flecting pmpuses. 

As  we  cannot  conveniently  make  a  fixed  reflector  of  the  oil  cloth, 
we  mnat  use  instead  adjuitable  white  coverings  to  lav  on  the  floor 
when  Nqnired.  White  wall  paper  is  both  cheap  and  liand^;  when 
it  gets  soiled  br  heing  walkea  upon  it  b  not  a  ndnons  o^nxidfration 
to  haT*  it  replaced.  White  calico  sheets,  stretched  on  light  lath 
frames  about  two  feet  by  foor,  are  convenient,  and  can  be  washed  or 
brushed  oecasionally. 

A  reflector  of  white  paper  or  calico  a  yard  wide,  stretching  across 
the  floor  of  the  ttodio  just  in  front  of  the  sitter,  has  a  wonderful 
effect  in  softening  the  shadows  east  by  a  stmng  top  light 

Studios  surrounded  by  biiildiiy*.  and  which  are  said  to  be  "  down 
in  a  well."  will  find  th«Me  floor  raflectors  very  valuable.  They  have 
a  markml  effect  nnon  the  expression,  which  is  apt  to  appear  too  heavy 
and  careworn  wiUi  a  strong  top  light ;  to  soften  the  expresrion  we 
must  fint  soften  the  shadows. 

In  laying  these  floor  reflectors  we  must  take  care  not  to  bring 
them  too  far  in  front  of  the  aitter,  or  they  will  produce  false  li/bts 
in  the  ejM.  A  mfe  rule  is  not  to  bring  them  fiirtlior  forward  from 
the  sitter  than  the  height  of  the  sitter's  face  abovp  the  floor.  Thus, 
with  sn  A'liilt  standing  figure,  the  edge  of  the  reflector  nearest  the 
ctrr  I  be  within  five  feet  of  the  heels;  with  a  fitting  figure 

th>'  1  lie  about  a  fnot'nearer  the  background. 

_  When  "  instantaneous  "  nortraits  are  taken  in  the  studio  of  babies, 
kittens,  dogs,  and  other  subjects  in  which  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motioa  seams  to  be  solved,  we  can  shorten  the  expoaure  a  good  deal 


by  using  plenty  of  reflected  light.  The  maxim  of  expoang  for  the 
shadows  and  leaving  the  high  lights  to  take  care  of  themselves  is  a 
good  one ;  so,  to  shorten  the  exposure  we  must  increase  the  lighting 
of  the  shadows.  With  the  full  power  of  the  skylight  and  mirror- 
fitted  casement,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  reflectors  on  the  floor 
and  the  side  wall,  we  should  be  able  to  shorten  the  exposure  almost 
enough  to  render  the  drop  shutter  necessary. 

In  large  studios,  where  the  skylight  has  a  considerable  area  of  glass, 
it  is  found  convenient  to  have  a  small  screen  or  two  placed  half  way 
between  the  glass  and  the  sitter  ;  this  small  screen  will  produce  the 
same  effect  on  single  figures  as  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  blinds  four 
times  the  size  placed  close  to  the  glass.  The  latter  would,  of  course,  be 
required  with  large  subjects,  such  as  groups. 

The  small  screen  has  an  advantage  over  the  large  one ;  by  its  use  it 
ia  easy  to  increase  or  reduce  the  light  falling  on  the  sitter  without 
interfering  with  the  lighting  of  the  backgrounds ;  by  this  means  we 
can  to  a  certain  extent  make  the  background  light  or  dark  at  pleasure. 

A  convenient  and  simple  way  to  fix  these  small  blinds — one  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  studio — is  to  fix  six  or  eight  screw  eyes  or 
screw  rings  into  the  wall  just  over  the  background,  and  then  fixing  a 
similar  set  of  rings  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  studio,  behind  uie 
camera,  at  a  like  distance  from  the  floor.  A  quantity  of  ordinary 
copper  bell  wire  being  procured,  we  can  proceed  to  stretch  it  from  one 
end  of  the  studio  to  the  other  by  means  of  the  screw  eyes.  \Ve  shall 
then  have  six  or  eight  parallel  wires  running  overhead  the  full  length 
of  the  studio.  If  the  studio  is  long,  it  will  be  better  to  have  a  hori- 
zontal cros&bar  of  wood  in  the  middle,  running  from  the  casement  to 
the  opposite  wall.  The  screw  ej-es  can  be  fixed  to  this  bar,  and  the 
lengtn  of  the  wires  necessary  will  be  thus  greatly  reduced,  as  they 
need  only  extend  the  length  of  the  skylight. 

We  may  next  make  two  or  three  very  light  wood  frames  about  four 
feet  long  and  two  wide ;  upon  each  of  these  we  can  stretch  or  pin  a 
piece  of  white  calico  or  paper.  These  frames  will  then  rest  by  their 
own  weight  upon  the  wires,  and  can  be  placed  in  any  position  by  a 
touch  with  a  walking  stick;  or,  if  short  lengths  of  string  or  wooden 
laths  are  fixed  to  the  frames,  with  the  ends  hanging  loosely  down 
within  reach  of  the  hand,  the  stick  will  be  unnecessary. 

The  system  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive  that  it  ought  to  become 
popular.  By  its  use  we  have  perfect  control  over  the  top  light.  The 
white  paper  screens  will  cut  off  sufficient  light  for  most  purposes, 
while,  if  greater  opacity  is  wanted,  it  is  easy  to  use  brown  paper 
instead  of  the  white. 

The  light-framed  tefluctors  nuide  for  the  fioor  will  answer  also  for 
the  overhead  shades ;  but  as  they  may  be  wanted  in  both  places  at 
once,  it  is  advisable  to  have  three  or  four  of  them. 

When  outdoor  portraiture  is  being  undertaken,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  cutting  off  superfluous  top  light,  we  can  prevent  dark 
shadows  being  thrown  over  the  eyes  and  under  the  cliin  by  the  use 
of  reflectors  on  the  ground.  We  may  get  these  by  placing  the  sitters 
upon  or  behind  n  light  stone  pavement ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  we 
ean  spread  on  the  ground  some  light  material,  such  as  two  or  three 
yards  of  white  calico. 

These  reflectors  need  not  appear  at  all  in  the  photograph,  even 
with  a  full-length  portrait,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring 
them  too  far  in  advance  of  the  sitter. 

This  series  of  articles  may  be  concluded  with  a  final  hint,  which 
will  be  useful  when  persons  with  dark-brown  or  black  eyes  are  being 
photographed.     In  such  cases  the  iris  is  apt  to  appear  as  dark  as  the 

fiupil.  IJv  arranging  a  large  white  screen  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
ight  patcb  which  indicates  the  iris,  we  can  put  it  in  the  nroper  angle 
of  refleotion,  so  that  its  miniature  image  will  appear  on  the  iris  when 
viewed  from  the  camera,  and  will  photograph  exactly  as  if  the  iris 
itself  was  the  source  of  the  little  bit  of  light,  or,  rather,  half  tone. 

Tlie  shape  of  this  iiis  reflector  may  be  a  crescent,  the  outer  edge 
forming  a  two-thirds  segment  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  distance— five  ft-et,  for  instance— separating  the  crescent 
from  the  sitter.  The  horns  and  edges  of  the  crescent  should  be 
shaded  off  with  grey  pigment,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  reflection  in 
the  eve  will  appear  somewhat  ill-defined. 

Wten  in  use,  the  convex  side  of  the  crescent  should  always  be 
opposite  the  chief  light,  or,  in  other  words,  the  two  horns  of  the 
crescent  should  point  at  the  light.  If  the  skylight  is  the  chief  source 
of  illumination,  the  horns  will  point  upwards.  If  the  top  light  is 
screened  off,  and  the  side  light  used  instead,  the  horns  will  both 
point  horizontally  at  a  point  half  way  between  the  camera  and  case- 
ment. If  the  sitter  is  looking  at  the  camera,  the  crescent  will  be 
placed  between  the  two.  If  he  it  looking  at  a  point  three  feet  to  the 
right  of  the  camera,  the  crescent  will  have  to  be  put  on  the  same  side 
with  its  centre  at  double  this  distance  from  the  camera,  viz.,  six  feet. 
The  crescent  should  not  be  used  with  light  eyes,  as  its  use  would 
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be  detrimenUl  to  the  photograph;  but  with  dw^  eyes  it  is  an 
Svlnture  as  it  apparently  brings  out  the  detail  of  the  ins.  It 
Sju'SrilCSLt^stron/ly,  anfis,  of  course  only  effective  when 
the  studio  waU  behind  it  is  dark.  Aj^mt  W.  Scott. 


AN  EASY  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  RELATIVE 

SENSITIVENESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLATES. 
Whkn  a  photographer  has  purchased  three  brands  of  plates  marked 
eo  5«5,  and  26  bv  their  respective  makers,  he  not  unnaturally  may 
v,wh  to  know  Which  is  maiy  the  most  sensitive.  He  can  readily 
aetUe  the  question  to  his  own  satisfaction,  however,  without  any 
aoedal  apparatus,  the  first  clear  evening.  Let  him  focus  his  camera 
fSTparalirrays  by  daylight;  the  larger  and  longer  focus  his  lens 
the  better.  When  night  comes  on  point  the  camera  on  the  pole 
star  by  sighting  along  its  edge,  as  one  might  sight  a  nfle.  inis 
ia  necMM^,  m  the  stars  are  in  general  too  faint  to  be  seen  upon 
the  irround  glass.  Care  should  be  taken  that  in  this  position  the 
plate  remwns  perpendicular  to  the  axU  of  the  lens,  as  some  cameras 
U  liable  to!  bend  when  inclined.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  resting  the  camera  upon  a  board.  One  should  use  the  tuU 
aperture  and  give  an  exposure  of  about  ten  minutes.  On  developing, 
numerous  stars  will  be  found  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  stars  will  all  leave  traiU,  forming  arcs  of  concentric  circles 
whose  centre  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  plate.  The  plate  should 
be  given  full  development,  as  nothing  will  be  seen  upon  it  until  it 
is  fixed.  Since  the  stars  are  in  constant  motion,  the  intensity  of  the 
image  ia  independent  of  the  exposure,  which  effects  only  the  length 
ofuie  rails.  To  obtain  a  good  stellar  photograph,  much  more 
accurate  focussing  is  required  than  for  ordmary  views,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  two  or  three  plates,  varying  the  focus  slightly 
in  each  case,  before  the  best  result  is  obtained. 

In  general,  a  photographer  wishes  only  to  know  which  of  several 
plates  is  the  most  rapid.  To  this  end  they  should  be  exposed 
immediately  one  after  the  other,  and  then  each  developed  according 
to  the  printed  directions  accompanying  the  box.  The  experiment 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  ensure  the  greatest 
certainty  in  the  result.  The  most  accurate  way  of  comparing  the 
plates  is  to  cut  a  circular  hole  one  inch  in  diameter  in  a  piece  of  paper 
and  hold  it  against  the  back  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  pole  star  shall 
be  in  the  centre.  The  pole  star  may  be  recognised  as  a  black,  some- 
what elongated  dot  near  the  centre  of  the  concentric  arcs.  Now, 
with  a  pocket  magnifier,  count  all  the  stars  visible  through  the  hole. 
The  plate  showing  the  most  stars  is  the  most  sensitive.  It  is  well  to 
count  them  over  two  or  three  times,  as  if  there  are  many  it  is  at  first 
difficult  to  make  them  come  out  twice  alike.  A  difference  of  five  per 
cent,  in  the  total  number  of  stars  shown  by  two  plates  would  make 
very  little  difference  in  their  relative  sensitiveness. 

If  it  is  desired  to  find  out  how  many  times  more  sensitive  one  plate 
is  than  another,  one  must  vary  the  aperture  of  the  camera  lens  by 
paper  stops  placed  in  front  of  it,  until  the  same  number  of  stars  are 
ahow^n  in  both  cases.  The  relative  aperture  of  the  stops  then  give  the 
rate  of  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  Pbof.  W.  H.  Pickkuing. 

Harvard  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin. 
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SILVER  PRINTING  ON  ROUGH  DRAWING  PAPER  AND 
OTHER  SURFACES. 

Among  the  many  processes  which  have  either  been  forgotten  through 
want  of  persistent  Keeping  before  the  pubUc,  or  by  reason  of  not  being 
taken  up  as  a  trade  matter,  or  from  other  causes,  but  which  remains 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  is  that  of  the  proper  way  of  printing 
on  rough  drawing  paper.  The  subject  was  written  of  a  few  months 
ago  in  a  contemporary  journal  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Biggs  as  a  new  thing, 
and  had  it  remained  there  unnoticed,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  have 
been  left  in  its  comparative  obscurity ;  but  when  our  eminent  friend. 
Dr.  EUerslie  Wallace,  of  the  American  Jmimal  of  Photography,  takes 
up  a  similar  rSU,  as  quoted  in  page  474  of  this  Joubnai,,  it  is  time, 
and  there  is  reason,  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  more  especially 
as  neither  of  these  gentlemen  have,  to  use  the  vulgar  expression,  "  got 
the  richt  sow  by  the  lug."  The  first-mentioned  writer  simply  advises 
sizing  the  paper  with  a  four-grain  solution  of  gelatine,  salted  with  five 
grains  sodium  chloride  to  the  ounce,  and  sensitising  it  with  a  sixty- 
grain  solution  of  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver  made  in  the  usual  way,  and 
coated  by  brushing  with  a  Buckle's  brush,  then  to  be  printed  deeply, 
and  toned  and  finisned  as  usual. 
Dr.  Wallace,  writing  of  this,  takes  a  broader  view  of  the  subject,  and 


looks  more  at  the  qualities  sought  for  by  using  the  rougher  and  matt 
surface  papers  together  with  the  artistic  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
using  this  and  similar  processes  which  give  effects  that  cannot  be  got 
by  the  use  of  albumenised  and  other  glossy  surfaces.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken  by  either  of  the 
gentlemen  mentioned — i.e.,  the  permanency  of  prints  on  plain  as  com- 
pared with  albumenised  paper,  a  truth  which  is  now  accepted  almost 
without  question.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  silver  prints  taken 
from  the  same  negatives  by  the  same  persons  five-and-twenty  or  more 
years  ago,  whether  kept  in  frame  or  folio,  or  mounted  in  book  form, 
will  show  the  better  keeping  qualities  of  the  plain  paper  print.  In 
the  latter  way  of  keeping  prints  I  notice  that  the  fading,  where  there 
is  any,  is  always  at  the  edges,  where  the  effect  of  the  mountant  is  often 
visible  in  a  distinctly  faded  external  edge,  the  print  being  attached  to 
the  book  mount  by  the  outer  edges  only  in  the  cases  quoted,  and  al- 
most always  unfaded  in  the  centre  of  the  print. 

But  there  has  been  found  by  workers  with  plain  paper  a  peculiar 
difficulty  in  preventing  the  print  having  a  sunk-in  appearance,  and 
combined  with  want  of  vigour  as  compared  with  those  on  the  albumen- 
ised surface,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  comparative  disuse  of 
the  really  more  artistic  prints  on  the  plain  paper.  About  the  period 
alluded  to  a  pretty  exhaustive  series  of  expenments  were  entered  upon 
and  carried  through  with  the  view  of  finding  a  method  of  keeping  the 
image  more  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  giving  it,  while  keeping 
the  matt  surface  intact,  more  of  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  its  rival. 
In  the  earlier  days  the  selection  and  choice  of  papers  was  a  most  im- 
portant matter,  but  choose  which  one  might,  as  they  were  all  prepared 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  indicated  above,  with  the  dif- 
ference only  of  using  plain  nitrate  of  silver  solution  instead  of  the 
ammonia  nitrate,  the  latter  not  coming  into  general  use  for  some  time 
later,  the  outcome  was  sometimes  most  tantalising,  the  differing 
samples  of  paper  behaving  in  verv  diverse  ways,  and  generally  diverse 
to  the  way  that  was  wanted.  This  series  of  experiments  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  system  for  preparing  the  surface  of  any  kind  of  paper 
so  that  it  would  accept  the  sensitising  medium  and  keep  the  image  on 
the  surface,  thus  showing  the  same  vigour  without  having  the  mere- 
tricious gloss  of  the  albuminous  print,  and  without  its  inherent  elements 
of  decay.  The  method  was  known  and  named,  as  everything  was  then 
named,  a  process — the  "  Ormolu  "  process,  from  a  technical  trade  term, 
the  emulsion  used  for  preparing  the  paper  bearing  that  name,  and  one 
form  of  it  being  used  for  a  very  different  purpose. 

In  simply  sizing  with  gelatine  the  surface  of  drawing  or  such-like 
papers,  the  image,  as  previously  stated,  will  seem  to  enter  into  the 
body  of  the  paper,  so  much  so,  that  with  some  of  the  thin  papers  the 
photographic  picture  seems  as  if  it  were  brighter  when  looking  at  it  as 
a  transparency  with  a  good  light  behind  it  than  when  looked  at  on 
the  surface.  By  this  Ormolu  process  all  kinds  of  paper  may  be  used 
for  photographic  printing  purposes,  whether  made  with  that  intention 
or  not,  from  the  thinnest  to  the  thickest,  the  most  highly  glazed  to  the 
roughest  hand-made  writing  papers,  and  any  kind  or  sort  of  di-awing 
paper,  from  Whatman's  best  to  the  cheapest  cartridge,  and  in  addition 
crayon  papers  of  all  shades,  as  well  as  all  the  softer  papers,  are  as 
amenable  to  photographic  uses  as  are  the  best  Rives  or  Saxe ;  indeed, 
there  were  exhibited,  the  last  time  it  was  publicly  spoken  about,  pic- 
tures upon  the  lithographed  backgrounds  of  Sarony,  on  the  backs  of 
theatre  and  circus  posters,  and  on  all  kinds  of  common  wrapping  and 
brown  papers,  which  were  perfect  in  all  photographic  respects.  This 
method,  however,  will  not  prevent  the  appearance  of  sucn  accidental 
imperfections  as  are  caused  by  the  minute  atoms  of  brass,  copper,  or 
iron  which  get  embedded  into  the  substance  of  all  papers  in  greater 
or  less  numbers,  according  to  the  care  in  the  preparation,  the  perfection 
of  the  machinery,  and  other  factors  of  that  nature ;  but  it  seems  proof 
agaiuBt  all  others,  so  far  as  has  been  experimented  upon. 

For  the  corners  of  handkerchiefs,  silk  or  hnen,  it  is  perfection  when 
the  material  is  used  very  thin,  and  on  the  tops  of  note  paper  many  a 
daint}'  little  negative  can  be  printed  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  almost 
without  soiling  the  fingers.  One  great  advantage  this  system  possesses 
over  simple  gelatine  is  that  by  being  emulsified  it  becomes  much  more 
insoluble,  and  so  assists  the  paper  to  stand  the  washing  better,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  more  valuable  property  of  keeping  the  image  on  the 
surface. 

In  preparing  the  emulsion  we  will  consider  the  gelatine  first. 
Of  course  there  are  many  varieties  of  this  substance,  some  being 
more  suitable  than  others,  and  that  which  takes  the  first  place  in  this 
process  is  known  as  gilders'  clear  size,  which  is  made  by  boiling,  or 
rather  simmering,  cuttings  of  parchment  or  vellum,  or  of  untanned 
buffalo  hide,  &c.,  all  of  which  substances  are  sold  for  this  purpose. 
In  great  cities,  such  as  London,  the  size  can  be  purchased  ready  made. 
Next  to  this  may  be  placed  the  ordinary  calf-foot  jelly  for  table  use, 
but  without  colouring  or  spicing  of  any  kind.     This  last  may  be  taken 
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a«  the  proper  atreogtk  of  geUtiiiity  to  use  for  this  procces.  In 
makinc  um  of  either  of  Umm  Tuietiee,  there  seema  to  remain  in 
the  wwetencn  of  the  gektioe  a  portioii  of  animal  oil,  which,  if  not 
f^wiitial,  i*  at  all  eveots  advantageooa,  so  mach  so  that  in  using  the 
Ciioimercial  gelatines,  which  are  so  treated  in  the  preparation  by 
ttxhaustiiw  Ueaching  with  lime,  fte^  that  all  the  oily  matter  of 
the  bidee  from  which  it  is  extracted  is  destroyed,  it  is  desirable  to  add 
a  mintite  portion  of  oil  to  the  emnlsioB,  as  will  be  pointed  out  further 
on. 

In  nsing  commercial  gelatine  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  all 
■mplfin  are  not  of  the  same  strength  as  it  is  called ;  for  instance, 
tiadeamen  in  using  glue  know  th^  the  best  Scotch  or  Rossian  is 
almost  infinitely  stronger  than  the  cheaper  English  and  French 
examples,  although  the  utter  may  look  even  tetter.  Ask  a  bow  maker 
or  a  pianoforte  case  maker  to  use  the  latter-cited  kinds,  and  he  would 
laugh  at  the  idea.  So  it  is  with  tk*  eommvrcial  samples  of  gelatine, 
and  that  is  why  the  prefereooe  is  ^ven  to  the  strength  of  the  solution 
rather  than  to  tka  weigbt  ia  gmias  or  ouooea,  as  fire  grains  of  one 
kind  may  be  worth  ten  Of  another,  which,  while  quite  as  good  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  ha*  not  the  same  amount  of 
gelatinoosneas  in  it. 

With  these  preliminary  obserrationt  it  may  be  said  that  the  beet 
way  to  proceedL  if  ^latine  be  uaed,  ia  to  place  in  an  earthem  or  glass 
iar — such  as  a  Liebig's  essence  one,  or  of  that  shape — as  much  as  will 
naif  fill  it  of  the  ahreds,  or  if  the  material  is  in  cakes  then  break  it 
finely  down  in  a  elotk  or  strong  pafw;  cover  it,  when  i>laced  in  the 
di<h,  fully  with  water  and  allow  to  Nmain  for  three  or  roar  hours,  or 
till  it  has  absorbed  as  noch  water  aa  it  will.  Then  poor  the  water 
off  and  add  as  much  fresh  as  will  ^ost  enrer  the  swelled  mass :  afteiv 
wards  diasolTe  or  meh  by  heating,  but  do  not  raise  the  heat 
above  abont  180*  Pahr. — it  is  iajoied  rerr  much  in  its  properties 
by  being  orerbeated ;  a  warm  water  batb  amilar  to  a  glue  pot 
is  the  DToper  thing  to  ose ;  than  anow  it  to  cool  and  set,  when  the 
strength  of  the  jelly  wiB  be  aeso.  If  too  strong  add  a  little  water,  if 
too  weak  a  little  man  of  the  dry  gelatine  (this  really  is  a  matter  of 
judgment).    For  ooaTaaieDoe  this  may  be  called  solution  A. 

In  the  iaiaiim  thia  vmj  hate  bean  got  ready.  .Make  a  solution  of 
any  of  the  umhir  i—iiliimad  guBiaia»ethylatt<l  spiriu  of  wine  of  not 
leas  than  60  per  cent.  o.  p.     It  woold  be  of  little  oae  putting  the 

K"k  gravity,  as  this  is  the  method  of  deacribinr  it,  on  sale  or  pui^ 
,  and  these  remarka  are  meaat  as  a  practical  help  for  common 
use.  ^eDae  frsahly  bleaehad  ataada  flrat.  If  thi«  subatanoe  is  kept 
long,  by  exposore  to  the  air  it  becuiia  oxidia^l  and  insoluble,  which 
is  easily  aeea  by  breaking  the  stick  (it  is  sold  in  stieks)  across,  when, 
if  it  is  old,  the  external  cmat  wiO  ba  found  to  have  become  Tello wish, 
and  the  furthar  this  extends  inwards  the  more  oaeleas  ia  the  aample, 
and  therefore  to  ba  avoided.  Next  in  oidar  and  iisffnlness  is  gum 
sandrac,  which  is  like  the  Heachad  shellac— a  nearly  ooloiirleaa  gum. 
Gum  benxoin  has  much  more  eoioor  and  ia  altogether  not  quite  so 
useful  for  this  purpose,  bat  it  doesi  Oum  mastic  does  exoeedinfrlr 
well,  but  it  is  diffioilt  to  diasolv*  wholly  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  thu 
oombiDed  with  a  high  priee  wiB  prarent  tU  common  nae.  The  palest 
oraage  Uc  will  also  do,  the  only  o^jsettoi  to  it  is  the  alight  eoh>ar  it 
neeesaarily  has,  otherwiae  it  ia  the  Mat 

To  make  use  of  the  Ue  or  baoaoia  they  must  be  pounded  into  a 
coarse  powder,  the  sandrac  and  mastic  are  ia  the  form  of  tears,  and 
need  nothing  of  that  nature ;  bat  with  either  of  them  it  is  well  to 
add  about  the  soma  balk  of  coarsely  poaaded  ghtss,  which  keeps  the 
gum  fn>m  agriomerating  and  farmn|r  a  stickr  mase  difficult  of 
solution,  and  thsL  when  the  gum  ia  dsMalved,  faUa  to  the  bottom 
with  the  dirt  aad  iasolable  partialH  and  doaa  not  affect  the  result. 
In  this  connexion  the  longer  the  eolation  ia  kept,  and  in  full  light,  the 
brighter  aad  mora  cnloaneaa  it  hiinuasa  without  affecting  its  other 


propertiaa.  If  this  has  to  be  used  with  the  commercial  geUtinea  it  is 
well  to  add  a  drop  of  castor  oil,  whidi  mixes  easily  in  the  spiritous 
•olulion,  to  each  two  ounces  of  it ;  this  will  make  the  gelatine  act 
mora  like  the  dear  siae  in  the  making  of  the  emulsion  and  so  render 
it  better. 

The  proportions  are  about  one  oanoa  of  either  of  the  guma  to  eight 
onaeca  of  methylated  spirits,  which,  after  being  made  as  described, 
may  be  called  solution  B ;  it  is  batter  after  it  has  deposted  all  the 
dirt  and  iaaolnble  matter  to  filter  or  decant  for  us<>.  The  proportions 
given  are  not  hard  aad  fast,  a  ittla,  Bora  or  leas,  on  either  side  does 
no  appradahla  harm. 

To  make  the  emulsion  melt  the  gaktine,  as  directed,  pour  as  much  of 
Bgrntly  into  A,  with  stirring,  aa  wiO  give  it  the  otdoor  and  appearance 
of  cream.  There  will  be  a  depoait  of  gum  in  most  inatanoes,  eaaaed 
partly  by  the  diffatenoe  in  streii||th  ol  the  gektine,  and  partly  by  the 
proportion  of  gm  being  periwpa  tra  great ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  ran< 
tm  tha  amidBon  is  completed  without  this  depdattion. 


Add  now  from  four  to  seven  grains  of  sodium  chloride  or  ammonium 
chloride,  as  the  operator  may  wish  to  use.  The  potassic  chloride  has 
been  found  unsuitable.  The  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops 
of  warm  water  and  added  to  the  emulsion,  then  filter  through  fiue 
muslin  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  In  coating  the  paper  a  camel's-hair 
flat  brush  may  be  us^,  but  perhaps  as  handy  a  way  is  to  use  a  fiue 
small  sponge,  spreading  it  in  all  directions  until  the  paper  has 
absorbed  the  necessary  amount,  which  will  be  ascertained  when  it 
shows  equally  wet  or  rather  damp  all  over  and  without  any  portion 
being  unduly  flooded. 

This  treatment  relatos  to  the  firm-bodied,  well-sized  drawing  papers 
with  rough  or  smooth  surfaces,  as  prepared  and  made  specially  for 
wateiMX)lour  painting ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  softer  papers,  such  as 
those  used  for  copper  or  steel-plate  printing,  or  the  toned  papers  used 
for  crayon  drawing  and  such-like  purposes,  a  slightly  different  treat- 
ment is  necessanr,  they  being  so  slightly  sized  as  to  be  in  some 
instances  little,  if  anytning,  harder  than  blotting  paper.  Crayons 
may  be  flrat  considered,  as  photographs  are  frequently  wanted  to 
be  as  like  them  as  may  be — indeed,  a  Ufe-size  head  printed  on  crayon 
paper  and  well  finished  by  an  artist's  hand  is  better  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  portraits  which  pose  as  fine  crayon  portraits  by  gentlemen 
with  half  an  alphabet  after  their  names.  In  printing  a  life-size  head, 
whether  taken  direct  or  with  an  enlarged  negative,  it  is  found  that 
after  being  prepared,  printed,  and  finished  in  the  ordinarv  way,  that 
the  surface  of  the  paper  has  been  so  destroyed  that  it  will  no  longer 
take  the  crayons  hard  or  soft,  that  the  paper  has  lost  its  tooth,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  aqpl  even  with  the  preparation  by  this  method  the  result 
IS  similar ;  but  there  is  a  wi^  out  of  the  difficulty  which  has  proved 
satisfactory,  and  it  ia  thia :  uistead  of  using  the  full  strength  of  the 
emulsion,  as  in  the  previous  case,  add  about  one-third  of  water  to  it ; 
then,  in  addition,  add  the  proper  proportion  of  salt  for  the  added 
water,  and  give  the  paper  when  it  is  melted  and  mixed  a  first  coat  in 
the  manner  described,  but  without  allowing  it  to  soak  so  thoroughly 
into  the  body  of  the  paper  as  has  been  directed.  It  may  then  be  hung 
up  to  dry  anywhere  or  how,  but  preferably  over  a  rod  or  stretched 
cord.  When  quite  dry  give  it  a  second  coat  of  the  same,  and  dry  it 
flat,  as  directed  afterwards,  if  there  are  sevenl  sheets ;  hut  if  there  are 
one  or  two  only,  a  good  way  is  to  fix  them  on  a  drawing  board  with 
a  few  tacks  or  pins,  just  as  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  is  put  down  for 
sketching  upon.  If  the  photograph  is  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
vignetted,  the  position  being  arranged,  there  need  be  no  more 
sensitised  than  tne  required  portion,  the  ammonia  nitrate  being  used 
in  this  caae,  but  let  the  tyro  beware  and  not  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  emulsion  sizing,  as  if  that  is  partially  done  the  sheet  of  paper  will 
be  uttttrly  spoiled. 

After  the  printing  and  washing  is  finished,  which  is  all  done  in  the 
ordinary  wa^,  the  toning  need  only  be  carried  as  far  as  it  is  desired 
that  the  fiouhed  chalk  should  be  in  colour,  and  after  the  completion 
of  the  fixing  and  washing,  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the 
surface  of  the  crayon  paper,  so  that  it  may  take  the  chalk  as  if  it  had 
never  been  interfered  with,  arises.  Fix  on  a  board  with  blotting 
paper  below  it,  and  with  a  sponge  go  over  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia,  but  avoiding  the  printed  part,  which  should  be  kept  damp, 
or  but  slightly  touched  with  the  ammonia.  Allow  this  to  sink  in, 
then  press  the  damp  sponge  over  the  surface,  removing  as  much  of 
the  sizing  as  the  aUnk  has  softened ;  then,  after  the  full  effect  has 
resulted,  take  hot  water  and  sponge  over  and  over,  dabbing  with 
the  fine  sponge  to  extract  the  softened  sizing  without  breaking  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  This,  if  deftly  and  skilfully  done,  will  leave  the 
sheet  prettj^  much  as  it  waj  before  printing  the  photograph  upon  it. 
If,  after  being  dried  flat,  as  indicated  further  on,  it  should  be  found 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  chalks  to  bite,  a  usual  expedient 
is  to  go  over  the  whole  surface  very  lightly  with  a  piece  of  the  finest 
glass  paper,  known  as  flour  paper';  this,  when  carefully  done,  dusted 
off,  and  finished  with  a  rub  with  a  piece  of  uncoated  paper  of  the. 
same  kind,  will  at  once  create  the  necessary  tooth  for  the  crayons  or 
pastels,  and  so  anahle  the  picture  to  be  artistically  finished.  The 
operations  may  seem  tedious  and  lengthy,  but  in  reality  they  are  very 
rapidly  got  through ;  H  is  the  description  that,  to  be  accurate,  had  to 
be  protracted. 

The  whole  operations  of  sizing  with  the  emulsion,  and  everything 
but  the  drying  and  keeping  of  the  prepared  papers,  should  be  done  in 
a  place  fa  free  from  dost  as  possible,  and  m  daylight.  When  the 
sheets  are  about  three-quarters  dry,  they  should  be  placed  one  above 
another,  face  to  face,  and  back  to  back,  and  the  prepared  side  should 
be  marked  with  a  pencil  to  prevent  mistakes ;  when  all  are  piled  up, 
place  them  on  a  flat  board  with  blotting  paper  below,  and  above  them 
another  similar  board  with  a  li^ht  weight  on  top,  in  which  state  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  till  quite  dry. 

Dr.  Wallace  lays  some  stress  on  the  fact  that  albumenised  papers 
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«xpmnd  and  contract  irregularly,  this  is  caused  by  the  strong  contractile 
poorer  of  the  albuminous  coating  which  is  on  one  side  only ;  but  it  is 
«  fact  that  all  papers  which  are  machine  made  have  a  fashion  of 
expanding  more  one  way  than  the  other  when  they  are  damped. 
Hand-made  papers  have  not  this  peculiarity,  »s  they  stretch  equally 
in  all  directions;  as  he  makes  no  observation  on  this  point,  he  may  not 
have  noticed  it.  ,        ,      v         jj  j    * 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  expenments  there  has  been  added,  to 
increase  the  insolubility  of  the  emulsion,  about  a  grain  of  chrome  alum 
to  the  ounce  of  emulsion,  but  without  appreciable  effect,  and  printing 
on  crayon  paper  it  should  not  be  used.  In  sensitising  the  paper,  which 
will  be  found  perfectly  ftat  after  the  treatment  prescribed,  tliis  may 
be  done  in  the  ordinary  way  by  floating  on  a  sixty-grain  silver  bath, 
or  if  the  paper  be  of  a  strong  kind,  like  Whatman's  heavy  drawing,  it 
may  be  made  into  a  bath  by  pinching  the  comers  with  clips,  or  by 
using  for  the  same  purpose  strong  mourning  pins,  the  black  japan 
varnish  protecting  the  solution  from  all  injury.  Of  course,  the  sheets 
may  be  fumed  or  not  at  pleasure.  If  the  ammonia  nitrate  sensitiser 
be  preferred  in  coating  it,  I  like  a  fine  small  sponge  (kept  for  the 
purpose),  as  in  the  case  of  the  emulsion,  as  it  seems  in  the  crossing  and 
recrossing  to  prevent  any  of  those  white  lines  which  sometimes  will 
appear  when  using  a  camel's-hair  or  a  Buckle's  brush.  The  rest  of  the 
treatment  is  precisely  as  for  ordinary  photographic  printing  as  to  the 
toning,  fixing,  and  washing,  but  in  the  final  drying,  while  treating 
them  as  recommended  during  the  coating  with  emulsion,  it  is  well  to 
«nterpose  blotting  paper  between  each  printed  sheet,  and  the  result  will 
be  found  to  be  a  perfect  success  in  every  quality  which  a  print  should 
have  if  the  directions  have  been  carefully  attended  to  and  the  nega- 
tives what  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  will  be  as  flat  as  a  steel 
engraving,  and  flatter  than  many  water-colour  drawings. 

A  very  beautiful  and  effective  way  to  treat  large  views  or  copies 
is  to  so  mask  the  negative  and  drawing  paper  as  to  get  the  picture 
in  the  centre  of  the  sheet  with  a  margin  of  three  or  four  inches  all 
Tound  ;  the  effect  will  be  found  to  be  very  agreeable  and  artistic,  while 
costing  very  little  trouble.  W.  H.  Da  vies. 


THE  BEACON  ON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 
We  extract  from  Dr.  John  Nicol's  Beacon  the  following  somewhat 
strongly  expressed  jottings  on  things  European,  to  show  iii  what  esti- 
mat«  our  Chicago  Iriends  hold  them  :— 

W.  J.  Stillman's  ideas  of  "  art  in  photography  "  are,  as  most  students 
of  the  literature  of  photography  know,  rather  hazy,  and,  when  clearly 
expressed,  lean  strongly  to  the  nonsensical  side.  According  to  his  con- 
fession of  faith,  the  artistic  qualities  of  photography  are  to  be  sought  for 
only  in  the  perfection  of  its  technical  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  all  the 
art  to  which  photography  is  capable  of  giving  expression  may  be  found 
even  in  the  ridiculous  positions  so  often  assumed  by  popular  actresses, 
as  if  they  were  merely  lay  figures  twisted  into  grotesque  attitudes,  on 
which  to  display  fancy  costumes,  so  long  as  something  approaching 
lechnical  perfection  has  been  reached.  No  doubt  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  flattering  to  those  of  the  fraternity  whose  soul  cannot  soar  above 
the  merely  mechanical,  but  their  faith  ought  to  be  shaken  in  Mr. 
Stillman  as  a  teacher  when  they  read  what  he  gravely  tells  us,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  a  contemporary,  is  true  art  and  what  is  not. 

The  article  is  too  long  and  too  weak  for  quotation,  but  the  gist  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  as  follows :  According  to  this  teacher,  legitimate  art 
is  "design,"  and  design  does  not  consist  of  thought  and  plan  and 
arrangement,  of  the  conception  of  a  work  of  art  in  fact,  bat  in  the 
transferring  of  it  by  brush  or  pencil  to  canvas  or  paper.  In  case  this 
should  not  be  clear  enough,  he  illustrates  and  enforces  his  views  by 
mentioning  two  prints,  each  equally  good  and  beautiful — the  one  a 
photograph  from  life,  the  other  a  copy  of  a  picture.  He  says  that  the 
print  from  life  might,  in  all  its  essential  qualities,  have  been  from  a 
picture,  while  the  print  from  the  picture  might  equally  have  been  from 
nature,  and  that  then  their  position  in  respect  to  art  would  have  been 
reversed.  In  short,  according  to  Mr.  Stillman,  it  is  not  perfection  in 
composition,  and  light  and  shade,  and  the  possession  of  good  pictorial 
qnaUties  generally,  that  entitles  a  picture  to  be  considered  a  work  of  art, 
that  coveted  title  being  only  legitimately  bestowed  on  work  turned  out 
in  a  particular  way. 

Amatech  photographers  have  need  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  their 
friends,  and  especially  from  the  well-meant  but  very  questionable  advice 
of  Laura  M.  Marquand  in  a  recent  number  of  Science.  If  her  mission 
was  to  make  manikins  in  art  she  couldn't  adopt  a  better  method  of 
teaching.  It  is,  get  a  hold  of  all  the  "  masters  "  you  can,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  and  copy,  copy,  copy,  imitate,  imitate,  imitate,  imitate. 
Don't  let  slip  a  light  or  shadow,  and  be  sure  you  get  every  article  of 
dress  right.  Oh,  Laura  M.  Marquand !  you  don't  know  how  much  harm 
such  advice  would  do  if  the  rising  race  of  amateurs  were  to  adopt  it ;  but 
jrour  concluding  paragraph  is  comforting.  "  This  is  a  branch  of  p'hoto- 
^aphy  which  has  been  but  bttle  attempted."    Let  us  be  thankful  for 


that,  and  pray  that  long  may  it  so  be.  The  "  masters,"  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  invaluable  as  studies  or  educational  agents,  but  the 
mind  that  can  be  content  to  merely  copy  and  imitate  is  very  small  to 
begin  with,  and  will  soon  dwindle  into  something  smaller  still. 


Stkanoe  things  are  sometimes  seen  from  the  watch  tower,  but  nothing 
stranger  for  many  a  day  than  the  Emerson  squabble  that  has  been  going 
on  in  some  of  the  English  photographic  journals.  Dr.  Emerson  is  a 
young  man  of  considerable  ability,  but  possessed  of  much  less  than  the 
average  amount  of  wisdom,  and  his  book,  Naturalistic  Photography,  is 
made  up  of  good  and  bad  in  something  like  the  same  proportion. 
Because  some  of  his  critics  have'  honestly  said  so,  the  doctor  has  treated 
them  to  a  column  and  a  half  of^enseless  abuse  that  must  be  the  envy 
of  every  Billingsgate  fish-wife.  "Liars,"  "lying  cowards,"  "stupid 
fools,"  "  ignoramus,"  are  a  few  samples  of  the  choice  vocabulary  of  the 
gentlemanly  doctor. 


THBOUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
Chaptbb  Vni.— Sbibakawa— The  Total  Eclipse — A  Japanese  Castlk — 

The  Japanese  Feudal  Stsieu — Eabthquaees,  Fibes — Sbndai  Black 

Wood. 
The  IGth  of  August  saw  ns  at  Sendai,  where  we  had  business,  and  where 
we  should  have  stopped.  I  was  determined,  however,  to  be  at  Shirakawa 
on  the  18th  of  August,  so  as  to  see  all  the  preparations  made  by  the 
Americans  for  the  observation  of  the  total  eclipse.  So  I  decided  that  we 
should  travel  to  this  place  and  come  back  again  to  Sendai  for  our  work.  I 
have  already  sent  to  England  a  note  on  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
eclipse.  Had  we  stayed  at  Sendai  we  should  have  seen  it  fairly  well. 
We  would  not,  however,  have  seen  the  arrangements  made  for  observing 
it,  and,  moreover,  would  not  have  seen  the  beautiful  country  surrounding 
Shirakawa,  so  that  I  by  no  means  regret  the  extra  distance  travelled,  or 
the  time  taken. 

The  country  around  Shirakawa  is,  as  I  have  said,  beautiful.  It  is  of 
hill  and  dale,  valley  and  rice  field.  Various  of  the  party,  myself  included, 
made  several  photographs  of  bits  of  it,  but  I  don't  think  that  any  of 
them  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  scenery.  To  me  the  most 
interesting  place  was  the  castle,  which  had  been  selected  as  the  observatory 
by  the  Americans,  and  from  which  the  views  just  mentioned  were  taken. 

It  is  a  thing  difficult  to  appreciate  of  this  now  eminently  constitutional 
and  peaceful  land,  that  only  twenty  years  ago  it  was  regulated  by  a 
feudal  system  as  complete  as  that  which  existed  in  England  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  that  only  twenty  years  ago  there  were  feudal  lords,  or  daimio,  who 
had  their  crowds  of  retainers,  fighting  men,  called  Samuri,  a  set  of  swash- 
bucklers, who  went  about  armed  with  two  swords  each,  who  were 
scarcely  amenable  to  any  law,  were  continually  quarrelling  and  brawling 
and  chopping  off  each  other's  heads  in  a  gay  and  festive  sort  of  manner, 
not  to  mention  their  habit  of  performing  hara-kiri,  or  of  committing 
suicide  by  the  very  nasty  method  of  disembowelling  themselves  with  a 
knife,  very  often  for  no  very  palpable  reason  other  than,  perhaps,  "to 
encourage  the  others."  Of  the  castle  of  Shirakawa,  it  is  also  almost  as 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  only  twenty  years  ago  a  stronghold  of  one 
of  these  same  daimio,  and  was  in  actual  service.  So  quickly  does  the 
exuberant  vegetation  of  Japan  spread  and  cover  every  spot  left  open  to 
it,  that  the  walls  of  this  castle  are  now  clothed  in  such  a  profusion  of 
trees,  bushes,  plants,  underwood,  creepers,  and  moss,  that  they  look  as 
if  centuries  must  have  passed  over  them  since  they  were  in  active  service, 
and  must  have  been  kept  clear  of  all  vegetation  except,  perhaps,  the  large 
trees. 

A  Japanese  feudal  castle  is  a  very  different  affair  from  an  English 
castle  of  the  middle  ages.  The  tall,  square  castle  and  keep,  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  a  ruinous  condition  at  home,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible in  Japan,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes,  if  nothing  else.  The  so- 
called  Japanese  castle  would  be  better  understood  if  it  were  described  as 
a  fort  or  fortified  hill.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  piece  of  elevated  ground 
is  always  chosen  for  the  castle,  and  this  is  fortified  by  heavy  embank- 
ments faced  with  stone,  and  moats  constructed  in  a  compUcated  manner 
around  it. 

It  is  rather  less  than  twenty  years  since  the  revolution  took  place 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  and  sudden  overthrow  of  the  feudal 
system.  Before  that  time  there  had  been  a  double  rule  in  Japan,  the 
power  being  divided  in  a  way  too  complicated  for  most  foreigners  to  under- 
stand, much  less  to  describe,  between  the  Mikado  and  the  Shogun.  The 
former  espoused  the  popular  (or  anti-feudal)  cause ;  the  latter  adhered  to 
the  old  system.  The  daimio  took  different  sides,  according  to  the  opinions 
or  sentiments  they  held.  Shirakawa  was  the  scene  of  much  fighting. 
The  castle  was,  at  first,  in  the  hands  of  a  daimio  who  favoured  the 
Mikado,  but  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Shogun's  soldiers.  It  was, 
however,  retaken  within  a  week  by  the  Mikado,  who  was  finally  victorious 
everywhere. 

The  evening  of  the  day  after  the  lamentable  19th  we  made  our  way 
from  Shirakawa  as  far  as  we  could  by  rail  on  our  way  back  to  Sendai  j 
but  this  still  left  us  nearly  ninety  miles  to  do  in  jinrikisha.  By  getting^ 
up  before  daylight,  however,  and  by  having  frequent  changes  of  two  men, 
we  managed  to  do  the  distance  within  the  day.  Dr.  Goto  had  left  us  at 
Shirakawa,  so  that  I  had  only  Nagasakisan  with  me  now. 
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Of  Um  town  ot  S«ndai  two  things  particnliirly  remain  in  my  mind. 
One  ia  a  (tnet  eocnar  when  there  ue  Mvenil  hoases  exhibiting  the  more 
flend  ityle  ot  uieiaiit  Japanaae  ■lefaiteetnre.  These  honses  are,  I  was 
mil  I  111,  orer  SOO  ireaia  old.  Thia,  h  most  be  nndentood,  is  a  very  rare 
Hiiag  in  Japan,  the  prr?alenoe  of  eaithqnakee  and  of  fires,  combined 
with  the  taet  that  the  flimsy  wooden  booMs  that  tlie  Japanese  bnild  are 
Bstatally  not  vety  permanent  stmetmes,  rednee  the  ajera^  life  ot  a 
boose  in  this  eoontrf  to  something  eomparatiTelT  very  short. 

A  word  on  the  earthqoalces.  There  are,  in  Japan,  something  ap- 
,  1000  earthquake*  in  each  year.  The  vast  majority  of  these, 
,  are  qaita  loeal,  and  are  so  feeble  as  to  be  obaerrable  only  by 
daHeate  instmmenia.  FSrhapa  aboot  oaea  a  month  there  is  in  any  one 
piaee  in  Japan  an  earthquake  diatiaeUy  perceptible  to  those  who  happen 
to  be  awake.  I  baTe  pereeiTed  only  on*  as  yet,  and  that  was  at  Sendai. 
Bbortly  after  I  had  gone  to  bed  it  came.  There  was  a  shock — not  riolent, 
bat  much  sharper,  more  like  a  blow  than  I  had  imagined  an  earthqoake 
to  b»— wfaieh  made  the  joists  of  the  hooae  creak  loadly.  Then  for  aboat 
thirty  or  iortif  aeeonds  there  waa  a  pateaolible  trembling. 

Ot  eonrsa  muh  aarthqnakea  aa  tnia  oo  no  harm  to  wooden  'booses ; 
tbBT  slowly  dWatasnta  biiak  and  atone  booaea,  onleaa  certain  precao- 
liaas  ars  takan  In  boildlng.  Bat  ainea  there  has  been  any  reeord  of  soch 
things  in  Japan,  there  bate  bean  an  aTcrsge  of  three  or  foar  terrible 
«*'«»^"»^—  m  each  eentory.  These  have  levelled  even  wooden  Japanese 
The  groond  is  said  at  tb*  last  of  these  to  have  opened  and 


swallowed  op  tnoosanda  of  peopla.  The  loss  of  life  in  Tokio  alone  is 
said  to  have  bean,  on  the  OMaatiw  of  tt*  laat  of  theaa,  some  90,000  sools. 

Katorally,  with  wooden  beuasa  hnvjay  ebareoal  fires  in  them,  snob  an 
eartbqoake  is  gsaarally  toUowod  bj  a  eooflagntion;  but  leaving  the 
occasions  of  grant  sarthqaakes  oot  of  the  qaaation,  there  are  eontinoal 
Area  in  all  towna  in  Japan.  In  taet,  if  one  eonsideni  the  tinder-like 
natore  ot  the  houses,  and  the  way  in  whieh  they  are  heated  and  lighted 
(with  aiaaial  oil  lampa),  and  that  the  maana  of  fire  eitinetioa  are  ot  the 
very  eratet,  the  aatoniahing  thing  is  that  there  are  not  more  fires  than 
thoeai*. 

It  will  now  be  and^ateod  how  nr*  a  thing  it  is  to  see  a  really  old 
boosa  in  a  Japaneae  town. 

The  seeond  thing  that  I  remambar  Sendai  for  is  a  very  beaatifol  black 
woodware.  The  wood  is,  I  ondarslaad,  fished  op  from  nndemeath  the 
river  which  passes  thzoogh  the  town.  It  is  quite  black,  and  very  bean- 
tifol  trays,  dw.,  ara  faahtnnad  oot  e(  II.  Tha  most  extraordinaty  thing 
about  it  ii  iia  waifbt  Dr.  O.  OukIII  Knott  baa  takan  the  spaeifle  gravity 
of  coe  of  tha  earrad  timya  that  I  M|bl|  and  finds  tlMt  it  is  very  nearly 
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THE  YORK  EXniBITIOX. 
TiiR  pbotogimphie  department  in  this  lalemational  and  Indostrial 
Exhibition  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  toneaas,  tlM  exhibits  being  com- 
psrativel^r  few.  Varioos  eaoaas  hav«  bean  umfiitiA  for  this,  one  being 
the  durmlion  of  tb*  EzhibitioD,  tha  axUUtan  Beinr  kept  out  of  their 
pictmca  fioa  May  ft  to  its  dose  in  Oetokar.  Another,  vrbich  probably 
acted  mora  powerfullv,  was  tha  charges  for  space,  which,  according  to 
Tlnl.  n,  are  aa  foUows':— 

'  The  ehaxfsa  in  Division  A  win  be  If.  6<f.  per  square  foot,  with  a 
minimom  ehs«ge  ot  tt.,  any  Ihketion  of  a  loot  to  be  charged  as  a  foot.  In 
divUon  B  tha  sittianee  be  wQl  be  lOs.  tot  «acb  pietare.  In  division  C 
Iba  ebana  tor  spaoa  will  be  U.  td.pet  loot,  with  a  minimum  charge  of 
b.  In  DiTfaiaB  D  tha  ebarga  (or  floor  space  will  bs  8<.  per  square  toot, 
Ibe  mininnim  eharss  being  N." 

In  explanation,  IHviaioa  A  isipraaauls 

The  Aawtenr  Com  petition,  opea  to  all  s  the  negative  most  have  been 
(noeed,  developed,  and  nrintad  ^  a  bsnd^Us  amat*nr. 

Divisiaa  B,  tbs  Pwfssaliiiial  ••  Cbampieo  "  Competition,  open  to  all,  bat 
Unitad  to  one  photograph  tram  each  eompetilor,  which  has  not  taken  a 
simmplfin  priaa  alaawliaie. 

DivMiao  C,  opsn  to  alt  piolaaMaala,  tha  nnnber  of  photogrmnhs  not 
being  limitad. 

Diviaioo  D.  Pbolegmphla  Appnialaa.  Ifedab,  and  Diplomas  to  be 
Mnrdad  lor  Ih*  beat  siimIiiiwi  and  ccMaeHon  of  apparatus,  or  for  any 
appliaaea  ol  spaaial  merU. 

Medals  in  gold,  aOrer,  and  hronn,  tontber  with  certificates,  were 

plac<<l  Al  the  dinosal  of  the  iudgea— Messrs.  Henry  Moore,  A.R.A., 

I '  -ion.  J.  Tr .  .  Charles  W.  Ila-otings,  and  W.  Monk- 

>  bad  po«'  .  o  or  withhold  them  wherever  they 

.t. 

.    .  •  power  they  uiaitlaad  with  the  following  lesolts : — 

Divntoa  A.— AiuTBoaa  oslt. 
CUu*  1  {Chmrnmiim  (Md  ilt4al  firr  tMt  Bat  photograph,  i«c.).— Prixa 
withheld. 

CImn  8  iiTthittctiirt).—BQ.fot  aadal.  F.  P.  Csmbtano,  jun. ;  bronze 
medal.  M.  a  Copland. 
Cldj*  8  {Lm^impt  «r  gsascafs).    BOfar  medal,  B.  O.  Wilkinson,  jon. ; 
>  Madal.  Bar.  t.  Btow. 


Claa  i  (Portraiture).— SUver  medal,  withheld;  bronze  medal,  Miss- 
Clarisse  Miles. 

Clast  5  (Instantaneout). — No  award?. 

Class  6  (Genre  or  Figure  Studies). — No  awards. 

In  this  division  all  the  medals  are  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Amateur  Photographer. 

Dmsios  B. — Pbofessionals  only. 

Class  7  {Champion  Gold  Medal  for  tlie  Best  Photograph,  Ac.).— Prize 
withheld. 

Division  C. — Pbofessionals  only. 

Class  8  (ifrtWtectur*).— Silver  medal,  Lyd  Sawyer;  bronze  medal, 
withheld. 

Class  9  {Landscapes  or  Seascapes). — No  awards. 

Class  10  (Portrojture).— Silver  medal,  W.  W.  Winter ;  bronze  medal. 
W.  P.  GlaUby. 

Class  11  (/Mfan/ajKoui).— Silver  medal,  Henry  Symonds ;  bronze  medal, 
withheld. 

Class  12  {Genre,  <fc).— Silver  medal,  B.  W.  Robinson;  bronze  medal, 
withheld. 

Drvisiox  D. — Photooeapkic  Apparatus. 
No  awards. 

There  being  so  few  photographs  in  the  Exhibition  which  have  not 
been  seen  in  many  others,  description  or  critical  comment  is  not  here 
considered  necessarr. 

But  as  if  to  maJce  amends  for  the  paucity  of  the  photographs,. 
there  is  a  large  and  truly  admirable  collection  of  paintings  in  oils  and 
water  colours  br  masters  both  ancient  and  modern.  There  is  also  a 
fine  collection  pf  statuary.  In  the  galleries  devoted  to  these  works  of 
art  one  may  spend  many  hours  pleasantlr,  and  with  profit.  But  apart 
from  these,  the  general  Exhibition  also  is  of  a  high  class.  Although 
it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  contrast  it  with  the  recent  exhibitions 
in  Manchester,  Ula^w,  or  Newcastle,  cities  famous  for  their 
manufacturing  industnee,  yet  is  this  one  in  York  not  to  be  lightly- 
esteemed.  We  failed,  however,  to  observe  any  stalls  possessicff 
features  of  special  intCNSt  to  the  photographer,  except  that  of  a  local 
optician,  Mr.  J.  M.  B.  Smith,  who  shows  a  nice  selection  of  lenses, 
cameras,  and  numerous  other  photographic  appliances  by  makers  of 
high  reputation. 

Air.  Joseph  Davis,  the  General  Manager,  is  a  capital  caterer,  and 
provides  ample  stores  of  instruction  and  amusement  for  the  visitors, 
especially  for  the  large  numbers  who  frequent  the  Exhibition  and 
grounds  during  the  arenings. 


JACK  AND  I  IN  NOBWAT. 


VUL — Falusb,  UiTiKsa,  Bed,  and  Hatstad. 
la  the  valley  of  Orodaas  we  got  some  very  interesting  and  characteristic 
studies.  There  were  little  wooden  saw  mills  perched  on  the  rocks  at  the 
entrance  to  the  glens,  boilt  at  points  where  the  falling  water  from  the 
glen  eoold  be  easily  led  into  them  ;  some  of  these  with  their  surroundings 
made  very  pietoresqoa  and  typical  pictures  of  the  country.  These  little 
mills,  used  tor  sawing  wood,  are  scattered  all  over ;  we  found  them  in 
every  nook  and  oomar,  in  the  most  secluded  spots  where  water  was  to  be 
proeored  we  came  upon  tbant  plying  away.  As  all  the  houses  are  made  of 
wood,  the  demand  tor  it  most  be  great,  and  hence  this  industry  must  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  tha  eoontry,  wood  here  taking  the  same  place  as 
stone  and  briok  with  ns.  Wherever  there  is  a  plantation  to  be  found  and 
a  stream  near  by,  there  ia  sore  to  be  heard  the  grinding  of  the  mill  and 
the  whirring  ot  the  saw. 

After  we  finished  hare  we  drove  on  to  Faleide  on  the  Nord  Fjord.  The 
drive  from  Orodaas  to  Faleide  is  very  pleasant,  and  especially  from  Eios, 
the  station  between  the  two  places.  Onward  from  this  point  it  is  very 
thiekly  wooded,  and  romantic-looking  lakes  could  be  seen  glinting  through 
the  trees  as  we  joomeyed  on. 

Faleide  is  a  tavoorite  resort,  and  many  English  people  stay  here  for  a 
month  or  two  at  a  stretch  in  the  summer-time.    It  is  a  very  picturesque 

{>Uwie  of  itself,  besidea  being  a  good  centre,  so  many  places  of  interest 
^ng  within  a  few  milea  of  it  on  all  8ide!>.  The  hotel  at  Faleide  stenls 
like  tho  one  at  Orodaaa,  overlooking  the  fjord,  in  the  most  enviable  of 
positions  for  prospecting.  This  hotel  looked  a  very  peculiar  habitation 
when  wo  got  our  first  look  at  it ;  the  wooden  front  seemed  as  if  it  were 
stuck  npon  a  rock  about  two  storeys  high ;  the  entrance  to  the  house  was 
by  a  doorway  cut  in  this  rock,  and  the  stairs  and  apartments  in  the  lower 
part  ware  roughly  hewn  oot  of  the  solid  rock,  the  walls  left  with  protruding 
pieosa  and  chisel  marks.  These  are  the  working  rooms,  which  must  be 
delicioDsly  cool  in  summer.  One  stair  up  brought  ns  to  the  wooden  edifice 
which  was  the  hotel  proper  and  the  visitors'  rooms.  After  exhausting 
Faleide  we  had  to  continue  our  journey  in  a  small  r:)wing  boat  across  the 
fjord  to  Utviken,  a  distanoe  of  seven  miles.  We  had  two  most  antiquated 
specimens  of  boatmen  to  row  us  over.  If  any  one  had'told  me  that  they  bad 
oome  out  of  the  ark,  1  would  liave  been  inclined  to  believe  it.  We  started ; 
the  wind  was  dead  against  us,  and  the  water  came  lashing  all  over  the 
side  ot  the  boat  with  every  thud  of  the  waves,  soaking  both  ourselves  and 
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OUT  tr»i»,  whilst  the  ancienU  shook  their  wise  old  heads  and  smiled,  and 
talked  away  in  their  nitive  tongue  (they  had  no  English)  t'Tough  their 
Rums  (they  had  no  teeth),  and  they  toiled  and  sweated  and  drank  any 
quantity  of  water  oat  of  the  lake,  which  they  drew  up  with  a  bailing  cofl 
—a  wooden  vessel  shaped  like  a  shoe.  Jack  made  up  hu  mind  to  have 
a  picture  of  these  two  old  men  of  the  sea,  and  we  tried  all  we  knew  to  get 
them  to  understand.  They  seemed  to  know  what  we  wanted,  but  they 
would  not  have  it.  When  we  reached  the  other  side  we  gave  them  tips 
to  try  to  induce  them.  They  kept  the  money,  but  they  would  not  stand. 
After  disappearing  for  a  httle  they  returned,  each  with  a  large  flour  scone 
under  his  arm.  I  am  sure  tiiey  would  be  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  ihis 
was  their  food,  and  water  was  then:  drink.  As  we  stood  waiting  on  our 
Btoleoarrie  we  saw  these  two  old  men  away  out  on  the  troubled  waters 
toiling  homewards,  tightmg  with  aU  their  might  against  the  wind  that 
Mine  sweeping  down  through  the  mountam  gorges.  And  what,  think 
you,  was  the  remuneration  that  those  poor  souls  received  for  all  this 
toil  t  Only  1».  IJd.  per  man,  or  a  sum  total  of  2s.  3d.  for  the  two !  this 
lor  toiling  through  rough  water  for  fourteen  miles,  when  you  count  the 
journey  home  again  ;  all  that  you  give  above  and  beyond  this  2».  3d.  you 
give  of  your  own  free  wUl,  for  that  sum  is  all  the  law  allows.  No  wonder, 
then,  they  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to  be  photographed.  ,   .    ,     , 

The  first  part  of  the  road  from  Utviken  to  Bed  was  very  rough  indeed. 
The  farmers  that  were  supposed  to  keep  the  roads  in  order  must  have 
been  away  from  home  in  these  parts,  for,  to  begin  with,  it  was  no  better 
than  an  unfinished  pass  up  the  mountain  side,  with  many  stumbhng 
blocks,  in  the  form  of  stone,  roots,  bits  of  rock,  and  other  debris,  strewn 
all  over  the  way,  but  the  road  improves  much  as  we  proceed.  On  this 
journey  we  had  an  irritatingly  cautious  driver — the  first  time  we  had  met 
that  Turtue  in  all  our  journeyings  ;  he  got  down  and  looked  at  the  horse's 
feet,  he  next  got  down  and  inspected  the  harness,  he  could  not  allow  the 
pony  to  run  up  hill  for  fear  of  breaking  his  wind,  he  would  not  let  him 
run  down  hill  in  case  he  would  fall  and  hurt  his  legs.  And  this  game 
continued  for  about  seven  miles,  when  Jack  got  so  exasperated  that  he  let 
the  old  fool  have  a  round  of  the  guns  in  English,  which  our  noble  con- 
ductor received  in  quite  good  part  and  with  an  imbecile  smile.  "  Oh, 
this  will  never  do,"  exclaimed  Jack,  when  Caution  got  down  for  about  the 
twentieth  time  to  inspect  something  ;  and  springing  from  the  stolecarrie 
on  to  the  road,  he  said  he  was  going  to  walk,  as  he  considered  it  better 
than  staying  with  that  old  ass  fooling  around — life  was  too  short  for  that 
sort  of  thing — and  away  he  went.  1  sat  still,  as  I  was  not  in  any  hurry, 
and  although  we  were  going  along  slowly,  I  felt  comfortable  enough,  for 
we  were  getting  down  to  the  lower  level,  where  travelling  was  always 
easier. 

Jack  stepped  out  and  was  hidden  from  our  view  in  no  time,  and  the 
old  man,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  luggage  behind,  came  on  front  into 
Jack's  seat  to  enjoy  the  comfort  when  he  had  the  chance.  We  bowled  along 
very  pleasantly,  for  when  we  got  down  to  the  flat,  which  we  did  shortly, 
the  nervous  terror  about  his  beast  left  the  old  man,  and  he  allowed  the 
IKiny  to  exercise  its  own  sweet  will,  which  was  to  go.  We  came  up  with  Jack 
after  he  had  walked  about  six  miles  ;  he  stood  In  the  middle  of  the  road 
awaiting  our  approach,  and  eyeing  the  old  man  most  wrathfully.  "Where 
the  mischief  is  the  portmanteau?"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  back  of 
the  conveyance — where  it  was  not.  You  see,  the  old  man  had  undone  it  to 
make  it  more  easy  to  sit  on  when  he  was  driving  there,  and  he  had  forgot 
to  fasten  it  when  he  came  into  Jack's  seat,  and  so  our  portmanteau — for 
we  had  only  one  between  us — with  every  bit  of  clothing,  day  and  night, 
belonging  to  us  had  dropped  off  on  the  road  without  our  observing  it. 
The  thing  might  be  six  miles  back,  and  it  was  close  on  twelve  o'clock  at 
night— here  was  a  fix !  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  did  not  improve  Jack's 
temper. 

"  You  go  right  back  and  find  that  portmanteau,  and  bring  it  on  to  Red, 
though  it  should  be  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why.  I  will  make  it  pretty  hot  for  you  !  On  you  go  ! "  he  said,  as  the 
old  man  looked  defiance,  and  said  he  would  wait  till  the  next  day. 
"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Jack  ;  "you  go  on  now,  and  we  will  walk  to 
the  hotel  at  Bed  and  wait  for  you."  The  old  man  made  another  little 
effort  at  resistance,  but  Jack  was  too  many  for  him,  and  slowly  and  sadly 
he  turned  the  vehicle  round  and  moved  along  the  road  we  had  just  come, 
looking  for  our  missing  wardrobe.  We  had  a  two-mUe  walk  to  Bed,  and 
when  we  reached  the  hotel  explained  how  matters  stood,  and  they  had  a 
hearty  laugh  at  us,  but  assuring  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  portmanteau 
would  turn  up  all  right ;  so  we  sat  down  to  supper  slightly  consoled,  and 
before  we  had  finished,  our  charioteer  appeared  with  all  our  goods  and 
chattels ;  he  had  picked  up  the  portmanteau  on  the  road  some  three 
miles  back. 

I  was  glad  he  came  so  soon,  as  we  had  arranged  to  try  an  exposure  at 
midnight,  and  the  style  of  this  place  favoured  the  attempt,  the  only  thing 
that  seemed  against  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  the  number  of 
people  that  were  moving  abont.  There  had  been  a  shooting  match  in  the 
village  of  Bed  that  day,  and  the  young  fellows  had  come  in  from  all 
quarters  to  it ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  jolly  they  get  on  the  light 
beer  they  drink,  for  they  can't  get  spirits  to  buy  ;  they  were  going  about 
as  Uvely  as  if  it  were  the  forenoon  instead  of  midnight.  When  we  had 
the  camera  fixed,  and  making  the  exposure,  I  was  timing  it  with  my 
watch  in  my  hand,  for  we  were  giving  it  six  minutes ;  in  the  midst  of  this 
wait  a  cheery-looking  native  came  alongsideof  me  and  also  pulled  out 
his  watch — it  was  scarcely  so  large  as  a  cart  wheel ;  he  stood  there  smiling 


when  I  remarked  to  him  in  English  that  my  watch  was  far  better  than 
his,  for  I  could  double  it  up,  in  fact,  that  it  was  as  pliable  as  indiarubber, 
and  then  by  the  well-known  trick  I  bent  it  backward  and  forward  and 
seemed  to  double  it  up.  He  stood  aghast.  The  exposure  was  concluded, 
and  my  friend  still  stood  and  gazed,  when  I  passed  several  coins  into  hia 
pockets — which  afterwards  he  did  not  find  there.  To  watch  that  man 
from  the  hotel  window  for  the  next  half  hour  was  as  good  as  a  pantomime ;. 
small  groups  of  people  were  gathered  round  him,  and  he  was  explaining 
the  watch  trick  and  trying  to  pass  the  money,  with  many  gesticulations 
and  considerable  energy  ;  he  was  still  at  it  when  we  went  to  bed.  Bed, 
as  a  village,  was  much  better  situated  for  photographic  work  than  many 
of  the  other  places  we  had  visited.  The  lake  on  the  edge  of  which  it  stood 
was  all  surrounded  by  hills,  that  came  so  close  that  the  village  seemed 
shut  in.  We  had  the  advantage  of  getting  down  quite  close  to  the  water'a 
edge,  that  helped  out  the  composition  of  pictures  considerably  ;  so  many 
of  the  other  villages  were  so  situated  that  views  of  them  had  to  be  taken 
flat-on  if  we  wished  to  get  representations  of  them  at  all,  so  that  our  ex- 
posures here  were  highly  satisfactory. 

We  left  Bed  in  a  rowing  boat  and  sailed  down  the  lake  some  ten  miles,, 
and  it  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  this  water  being  so  sheltered  by  the  hills. 
One  object  of  interest  here  is  the  Bittelen  Mountain,  which  has  a  large 
hole  right  through  it.  We  had  not  proceeded  on  our  journey  more  than  & 
mile  when  we  observed  the  young  girl  from  the  hotel  rushing  along  the 
bank  and  evidently  waving  to  us,  we  put  back  to  see  what  was  wrong, 
wondering  what  could  be  up  now.  Jack  had  left  his  pocket  handkerchief. 
That  girl  must  have  run  a  mile  at  least,  and  to  see  her  delight  on  re- 
ceiving a  silver  piece,  value  some  TJd.,  for  her  trouble  was  amusing.  If  a 
kingdom  had  been  hestowed  upon  her  she  could  not  have  manifested 
more  joy. 

We  reached  Forde,  which  lies  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  and  we  took 
a  picture  of  our  boat  and  boatmen,  but  the  subjects  were  commonplace 
compared  with  the  old  men  who  would  have  none  ot  it.  This  place  Forde 
is  also  named  Hafstad,  their  being  another  Forde  a  few  miles  further  on^ 
and  two  places  of  one  name  so  near  is  apt  to  cause  confusion. 

We  got  a  stolecarrie  and  proceeded  on  our  way  along  a  good  road 
amongst  the  hills,  having  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  switchback 
element  about  it — up  and  down.  The  cliffs  here  are  very  rugged  and 
overhanging,  and  the  comparatively  flat  parts  are  all  strewn  with  immense 
rocks  and  stones  that  giants  in  mythological  times  might  have  been  de- 
lighted to  play  with.  By-and-by  we  come  upon  more  cultivated  ground 
as  we  leave  the  heights  and  descend  into  the  valley,  where  we  have  a. 
beautiful  view  of  a  charming  lake  in  the  distance,  which,  in  course  of 
time,  we  come  close  to  the  edge  of.  For  fourteen  miles  we  drove  along  the 
side  of  this  water — Jolster  Lake — with  charming  views  at  every  turn,  we» 
meanwhile,  stopping  and  taking  whatever"  struck  our  fancy,  and  in  the 
evening  drove  into  Nedre  Vasenden,  which  means  the  lower  end  of  the 
water.  Mark  Odte. 


A  DAY'S  OUTING  WITH  A  CAMERA  IN  KENT. 
It  was  a  bright  morning  in  the  present  leafy  month  of  July,  and  the 
country  was  bathed  in  all  the  glories  of  its  splendour,  when,  having 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  gentleman — an  enthusiast  in  his  art — w& 
joined  him  in  a  day's  photographic  expedition  throughout  that  portion  of 
the  conntry-side  wliioh  could  be  compassed  and  exhausted  in  the  day 
before  us.  We  may  premise  that  within  the  past  few  years  the  ait- 
science  of  photography  has  made  rapid  strides.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
art,  photographers  had  not  the  command  of  the  delicately  constructed  and 
much-perfected  apparatus  which  now  form  the  appliances  of  successful 
photography.  Then  cameras  and  lenses  were  of  comparatively  rude  con- 
struction, whereas  now  science  and  constructive  skill  have  combined  to 
place  photography  in  the  foremost  rank  of  remarkable  human  inventions. 
We  may  say  for  the  "  nonce  "  that  our  compagnon  de  voyage  was  Mr.  C. 
Vernon,  of  Tonbridgeroad,  Maidstone,  a  gentleman  who  has  signalised 
himself  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  which  he  is  so  devoted  a  teacher  and 
disciple.  The  comfortable  trap  which  took  us  on  our  road  was  packed 
with  tripods,  together  with  rosewood  cases  containing  the  mysterious- 
"  Open,  sesame !"  all  ready  for  sudden  and  immediate  utilisation  by  our 
friend  the  operator. 

A  delightful  drive  through  a  country  which  was  literally  fresh  in  living 
green,  and  the  air  of  which  was  suffused  with  the  sweet  odour  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  hawthorn,  brought  us  to  the  grim  old,  but 
picturesque,  ruins  of  Allington  Castle,  once  a  noble  structure,  and  of 
which  history  records  stirring  events.  Choosing  the  most  advantageous 
positions,  several  capital  plates  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  massive 
ruins  were  secured.  The  position  of  the  castle,  standing  high  above  the 
back  of  the  meandering  Medway,  the  beauties  of  its  ground  and  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  finely  wooded  country  around,  all  combined  to  form  a  scene 
the  very  loveliness  of  which  made  us  loth  to  "  move  on."  Pushing  oa 
through  a  country  which  may  be  truly  described  as  paradisaic  in  its. 
beauties,  we  arrived  at  the  noble  mansion  of  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  the- 
seat  of  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.  The  park  in  which  the  mansion  stands- 
displays  its  sylvan  beauties  with  bounteous  lavishness.  The  deer,  posing 
with  natural  grace,  were  cropping  the  fresh  herbage  ;  away  to  the  right 
was  the  picturesque  village,  its  sacred  fane  standing  high  above  it ;  and 
far  away  in  the  blue  distance  were  the  famed  Kentish  hills,  "  shimmering 
in  the  sheen  "  of  the  July  sun.    Plates  of  the  front  and  the  back  of  the 
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I  were  well  rettlised,  the  Dallmeyer  lenses  giving  powerial  defini- 
tioa.  and  th«  light  wu  admintdj  suited  for  the  parpose. 

After  •  few  moments  of  enjoyable  lingering  in  the  park  we  visited  the 
old  Friars  at  Ayleaford,  the  seat  of  the  Dowager  Lad;  Ayleaford,  bnt  now 
oceopied  bjr  Captain  Carter.  This  grand  old  pile,  the  first  foondation  of 
Carmelite  Fnars  in  England,  stands  amidst  an  embowerment  of  foliage 
overlooking  the  historic  Medwajr,  and  famishes  the  materials  for  a  sketdi 
which  sboold  delight  the  heart  of  the  painter.  Here  Mr.  Vernon,  oar 
ooarteoas  guide,  exposed  several  pUtea,  obtaining,  as  he  gleef  ally  informed 
us,  a  stiriae  of  strikingljr  bcMititlu  views  of  the  venerated  stractore.  Oar 
bap  was  again  reqaisitioiMd,  and  skirting  the  rural  village  of  Ditton,  and 
pa  sang  thioogh  little  hurtling  Latkfiald,  with  its  prosperoos- looking  shops 
and  mi  ill  WIS,  we  eome  to  tbe  rhythmieaUy  soonding  waterfall  which 
fanm  the  prioeipel  (ntnre  io  the  Old  Bwan-street  of  West,  or  as  tbe 
denixens  love  to  term  it.  Town  Mailing.  Tbe  waterfall  is  the  depositary 
reaolt  of  a  stream  wbieh  rises  above  the  Abbey  groands  and  disposes  itself 
in  this  moare  than  pictaiesqne  ftshWin 

Tbe  Abbey  was  m  tbe  good  oU  tinea  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  and  right 
mairilj,  liK'Hng  at  the  mina  ot  tlM  i^kctory  and  its  collateral  sorroond- 
ia^  BiMl  tbe  onas  have  land.  The  Nonnan  tower  and  portions  of  the 
CoMvaBtnal  Olmidi  are  in  a  aood  elate  of  preeervation.  Paaeing  throogb 
the  arched  gateway  we  looked  is  at  tbe  chapel  on  the  left,  a  pretty  apart- 
mf^'  in  itself,  bat  which  the  Vaadalistic  hand  of  so-called  restoration  has 
wflff^t-*.  as  far  aa  tbe  euirwuidiBgs  ol  tbe  Abbey  are  eoDeeroed,  in 
f^dae  to  look  ineoDgnioaa.  la  tine  pleasant  retreat  we  enent  folly  two 
hour*,  daring  which  a  number  e(  icalistie  negativea  of  Uie  prominent 
(eatuna  of  tbe  Abbey  and  itt  baantifol  snrroandings  were  taken  by  iii. 
Vetooo.  who,  inspired  by  tbe  love  o<  his  art,  warmed  entbosiastieally  to 

eiiMs.  as  he  secured  each  wall-defined 
Migoage,  "Earcka!  Eareka!" 
mioa,  we  drove  to  the  maaeive  and 
aa  that  of  8L  Leonard'a.  Tbe  bop 
praveated  our  ardent  photographer 
bat.  with  a  power  of  raeooiee  which 
oiet  comer  io  a  neig^bonring 
negative  of  tbe  boary  remains 
be  old  and  reoowned  Norman  oonnnest  of  England.  A  drive  along  a 
tally  made  road  broagbt  na  to  llerewarth  Castle,  a  large  and  hand- 
sume  mansion  standing  in  a  park,  tit*  omameolal  water  of  which  was 
imaspnwrnit  lor  ila  bsMly.  Aa  aoble  owner,  Viaeooat  Falmoath,  it 
oeentcd  to  aa.  had  beea  iiliuayitiliiil  by  Mr.  Ternoa  lor  a  portrait  m 
the  Ormpku,  and  on  rsouadtef  ear  traveUiag  eim/rtrt  ot  the  fact,  he 
Bodeetiy  replied  that  it  was  a  sell  impeechment  to  which  he  most  plead 
goiHy.  Several  views  ol  the  Castle,  adding  to  thoee  wbieh  at  different 
tiaasa  had  bean  taken  by  oar  TCraatUe  pbolosrapher,  ware  seeored,  and 
esekiag  shelter  aad  relraahiaeat  frosa  tbe  heat  of  the  day,  we  repaired  to 
the  cMlcirtehto  hoatalry  of  a  arithbonriag  taiead,  who  treated  as  with 
eheeifal  aad  hsarly  hnatiitalitT 

Ob  the  road  boiae  we  tarried  lor  a  tiiae  at  Walariagfaary,  aad  thU  was 
otiliaed  for  taking  ne«Uivee  el  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  aaeiaat 
parish  ehorcb,  and  tor  obtaiai^  plalsa  ol  the  several  members  of  the 
Uaioaa  pedigree  slock  ot  Mr.  Herbert  Leoey.  The  day's  labours  were, 
to  oar  mind,  saScieat  ia  thaaMalvas;  bnt  notwithstanding  the  continned 
esposaie  of  Ue  leasee,  Mr.  VaRiae.  with  a  love  ol  hie  art  which  dtd  him 
"     *  labaia  I 

lkiae.1 


bis  work,  and  seemed  ia 
view,  to  eielaim  in  the  old 
JoaraeyiBf  from  tbeee  iol 
well-preeirved  Morman  lower 
(Mdaaa  aarroaadiag  the  sir 
mm  aaatehiag  a  view  on  the  _ 
leBseled  endit  npoo  him,  he  ebOM  a  ui 
garden,  from  whence  he  saetncd  a  iplaiidid 
of  ti        "       " 
eapii 


miUi,  eoald  aot  labaia  ttam  takiac,  at  aieadows  were  passed,  aeveral 

•.lowBom  '    '    .      '. 
the  cod  lent  caehaatant  to  a  paaloral  pietore.     Woodcriag  at  the 


giaapa  of  artistieaUy  I 


I  the  laxy  eajcrmeat  of  chewing 

__^ _  , U   pietore.     Woode     _ 

rapidity  with  whjeh  theee  ae«Uivee  were  takea.  Mr.  Vernon  informed  ns 
that  he  ascd  the  most  rapid  plalea,  laslanlaninBS  shotter,  and  tbe  whole 
ol  his  apparatus  was  ot  the  mod  aiodens  deeeripriwi :  withoat  these  his 
eSorla  woald  bavo  been  pussileei 

Wa  Hritad  ha«a  after  a  ^  «(  aaalkryed  deUgfat,  bearing  with  os  tbe 
swaeteel  memmiee  of  aa  art  whWi  eaa  bleae,  immortaUea,  and  bring  one 
ia  dfaael  eaataO  with  the  rshas  ol  Ihe  past,  and  tbe  beaotiae  of  ever- 
nliildmiiiH  aad  iaspMliag  aataNu  B.  W.  H. 


A  NOTE  FBOM  XOBTHUMBEKLAXD. 
A  enou.  tvaad  WiiasaeHi  aad  dirttiet,  with  special  reteranee  to  the 
photogiapMe  Hadioe  aad  displi^,  ia  iaieteetiog  as  showing  tbe  immense 
diepenty  in  qnali^,  exeentioa,  aad  artistic  excellence  between  the  work 
of  some  tour  or  Ave  artists  siod  the  remainder  of  the  brethren.  Par- 
lienUrij  good  ia  Ihe  diaplav  el  platinoty pee  by  Mr.  Baeon,  ol  Northnmber- 
IUd.«liaet,  Xawaaatla.  Wr.  Baeos'a  window,  when  seen  by  tbe  writer, 
iinlaliiiil  ao  speciaMa  whstotw  M  eilvar  printing,  and  the  gensral  effect 
waa  very  line  and  pleaaiag.  Mr.  Lyddeft  Sawyer,  oppoaite,  is  well  in 
Iroat  with  hie  eUvar  work.  b«l  I  eaaaot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Sawyer's 
beM  work  ia  kept  •<  oat  ol  Ihe  shew  eaaes."  Mr.  Brewis.  a  oomparaUvely 
aew  ilarter,  ia  rather  haadioappad  b7  hie  sitoation,  bat  makes  a  good  abow, 
waB  worth  aottee.  Mr.  Ao^.  at  TyasBoath,  "  holds  tbe  field,"  his 
show  loom,  deeoralad  priadpaUr  wBh  ealargemente— earboa,  platino- 
type.  aad  bnaiide— of  soma  ol  Ue  weU-kaowa  sea  and  landscapes, 
portraits,  Ae.,  makee  a  very  impramivo  display ;  while  Mr.  Parry,  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  water,  with  hie  splendid  photographs  ol  shipping, 
ei«iace,  models,  workahope,  Ac.  instantaneous  and  otherwise,  inoloding 


portraits,  shows  a  general  excellence  sufficient  to  torn  the  ordinary 
photographer  "green  with  envy." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson's  (of  Hexham)  reputation  is  now  established.  One 
could  spend  hours  in  looking  through  this  gentleman's  albums  of  lovely 
"bits,"  "studies,"  and  other  representations  of  the  beautiful  scenery  to 
be  found  near  and  around  this  historic  town.  Mr.  Uibson's  large  work 
does  not  impress  one  so  favourably  as  his  smaller  landscapes. 

Mr.  Hodges,  of  Hexham,  well  known  for  his  splendid  illustrated  work 
on  Hexham  Abbey  and  other  publications,  ia  achieving  a  name  also  for 
his  architectural  photographs,  principally  in  platinotype,  of  antiquarian 
interest. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  "  Shah  "  gave  the  local  body  of  amateurs  and 
professionals  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  "shutters,"  which,  judging. 
by  the  number  of  cameras  to  be  seen  on  the  line  of  route,  seemed  very 
generally  taken  advantage  of.  The  net  result,  as  shown  by  one  solitary 
specimen,  is  disappointing,  and  forms  a  fit  subject  for  reflection  and 
conjecture  as  to  what  proportion  tbe  number  of  successful  attempts  at 
"  detective  "  photography  bears  to  the  number  of  plates  exposed  and  the 
ooet  of  apparatns  nsed. 


jporeign  llotea  anti  i^ctog. 


The  amateurs  of  Havre  and   the  lower   Seine  district  have  definitely 
arranged  to  establish  a  photographic  club,  to  be  entitled  "  Le  Photo-Club, 
Havrias."      More  than  sixty  local  photographers  have  been  enrolled  aa 
members,  and  everything  seems  to  promise  well  for  the  future  of  the  new 
Society,  tbe  more  eepecially  as  the  composition  of  the  Administrative 
Committee,   numbering  as    it    does  among    its    members   MM.  Bougd  , 
(President),  Perriobot  ( Vice-President),  Albert  Goupil  and  Professor  Soret, 
gives  a  more  than  safhcient  guarantee  that  the  management  of  the  Club  | 
will  be  conducted  with  energy  and  success.     Tbe  Society,  it  appears,  . 
intends  to  make  a  speciality  of  marine  landscapes,  and  in  conjunction  j 
with  the  Photo-Clab  of  Paris  and  several  other  societies,  is  making  pre- 
parations  for  a  sea  excursion  on  a  very  large  scale.      We  wish  every 
success  to  the  tmdert&king. 


Da.  PsonasoB  Bom,  of  Vienna,  has  recently  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  ol  the  Datuk  Fotografitk  Forening  (Danish  Photographic  Society  ) 

in  Copenhagen.  

I 
PBorssaoB  Da.  Brouoi  writes,  that  which  is  already  known  to  some  of  our 
readers,  viz..  that  there  ia  no  necessity  to  add  bromide  of  potash  to 
oxalate  developer,  as  the  bromide  produces  a  grey  tone ;  he  prefers 
altering  the  period  ol  exposure.  For  avoiding  yellow  colouration  in  tbe 
whites,  be  pointa  oat  that  il  one  adds  water  to  a  normal  oxalate 
developer,  it  rapidly  beoomes  turbid  through  precipitation  of  ferrous 
oxalate ;  precipitation  is  also  produced  when  the  print  is  placed  in  water 
lor  waahing,  even  whan  the  water  is  acidulated.  The  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  employment  of  a  weak  developer — for  example,  one  part  of  , 
iron  to  five  of  oxalate— the  print  may  also  be  placed  in  a  fresh  solution 
ol  oxalate.  II  by  any  chance  the  image  has  aoiuirod  a  greyish  tint,  the 
print  may  be  improved  by  leaving  it  in  tbe  fixing  bath  for  half  an  hour, 
which  acts,  however,  more  ener^tically  if  it  contains  alum.  Another 
method  ol  toning  geUtine-ohlonde  paper,  according  to  Dr.  Stolze,  is  to 
treat  with  a  bath  oompoeed  as  loUows  :  Dissolve  35  parts  of  hypo,  9  parta  ' 
of  common  salt,  4  parts  of  alam,  and  2  parts  ol  sulpho-cyanide  of  potash 
in  150-350  parts  of  water,  and  before  using  add  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of 
a  two  per  cent,  solation  of  chloride  of  gold. 


Tax  Pharmaeeutiseht  Pott  gives  the  following  receipt  for  a  good  solution 
ol  gnm : — 

CryitaUiaed  snlphate  ol  alumina  2  grammes. 

Water 20  c.c. 

To  this  add  360  giammes  ol  a  strong  solution  of  gnm,  made  in  the  propor- 
tion ol  two  grammea  ol  gum  to  five  grammes  of  cold  water. 


Hxiut  JoaxpH  AaxBBDSTCB,  of  Freiburg,  promises  to  exhibit,  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  various  photographic  societies  at  Weimar,  an 
apparatus,  or  perhape  rather  the  rudiments  of  an  apparatus,  which  he 
has  oonstmeted  to  obviate  tbe  shaking  of  the  camera  so  frequently  caused 
by  the  liberation  ol  instantaneous  shutter  arrangements.  Uis  apparatus^ 
in  its  preeent  condition,  appears  to  be  composed  mainly  of  cardboard,  and 
to  be  held  in  position  in  front  of  the  objective  by  hand.  Herr  Armbruster 
admiU  that  if  his  apparatus  were  to  be  constructed  by  some  one 
accustomed  to  the  manufacture  of  instantaneous  arrangements,  more 
satisfactory  resolU  would  probably  be  obtained.  In  this  opinion  we 
venture  without  prejadioe  to  agree  with  him,  and  to  suggest  that  Herr 
Armbruster  is  to  be  even  more  congratulated  for  having  drawn  attention 
to  an  existing  evU  than  lor  his  ineoesa  in  devising  a  means  ol  obviating  it. 
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Hbbs  OrrojtiB  AnschCtx,  of  instantaneons  reputation,  has  furnished  the 
Sport  and  Fishery  Exhibition,  now  being  held  at  Cassel,  with  an 
interesting  exhibit.  A  dark  chamber  has  been  fitted  up  in  one  of  the 
walls,  in  which  is  a  square  opening.  This  opening  is  successively  filled, 
at  such  small  intervals  of  time  as  to  render  the  impressions  produced 
practically  continuous  by  a  changing  series  of  instantaneous  photographs. 
The  photographs  thus  exhibited  comprise  subjects  from  the  riding  school, 
soldiers  at  the  march  past,  gymnasts  |on  the  horizontal  bar,  &c.  Every 
detail  of  movement  is  represented  by  a  separate  image,  which  occupies  the 
opening  before  the  eye  has  had  time  to  perceive  the  removal  of  its  pre- 
dacoMor.  The  result  is  that  the  observer  sees  successively  pass  before 
his  eyes  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  horseman  in  the  saddle,  the  elastic 
play  of  the  horse's  limbs,  the  movement  of  the  hoofs,  the  scattering  of 
the  sand,  the  constant  alteration  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the 
TArion*  moscnlar  movements — in  short,  a  changing  picture,  as  though  one 
were  gazing  through  a  window  npon  a  horseman  in  full  gallop  below. 
The  value  of  instantaneous  pictures,  when  exhibited  in  this  manner  as 
a  means  of  throwing  light  upon  the  real  movements  of  both  men  and 
animals,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  of  high 
interest  both  to  the  artist  and  the  physiologist.  Herr  Ansohiitz  is  a 
worthy  foUowei  in  the  pathway  first  opened  by  Mr.  Muybridge. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  12,010.— "An  Improved  Portable  Photographic  Camera."    W.  J.  Payne. 
—Doled  July  29,  1889. 

No.  12,117. — "An  Improved  System  and  Apparatus! for  Uncovering  and 
Obscuring  a  Photographic  Lens."  G.  J.  F.  M.  Mattsou.— Dated  July  30, 
1889. 

No.  12,230. — "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Realistically  Representing 
Horse  and  other  Races  in  Progress  upon  a  Stage."  Complete  specification. 
E.  A.  WiLLiAHS.— Dated  August  1,  1889. 

No.  12,309. — "Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  Paper  or  other  Fabrics  to 
render  them  suitable  for  Photographic  Purposes."  J.  Williams. — Dated 
August  2,  1889. 

No.  12,343. — "Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Mounting  Photographic  and 
other  Lenses."  Complete  specification.  D.  W.  Noakes.— Z>aied  August  3, 
1889.  

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

As  Improved  Box  fou  PHOTOORArHio.PLATES. 

No.  13,082.    Frederic  Barrett,  165,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London. — 

July  13,  1889. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  an  improved  box  for  containing 

photographic  dry  plates ;  the  main  object  of  the  improvements  being  to  provide 

a  box  which,  while  being  light,  shall  be  strong  and  light-proof. 

In  manufacturing  my  improved  box  I  form  the  ends  thereof  of  wood,  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  vertical  grooves  placed  at  a  .suitable  distance  apart, 
and  adapted  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  plates,  the  outer  grooves  serving  to 
receive  the  sides  of  the  box,  also  made  of  wood  and  adapted  to  be  slid  in  or 
out  The  permanent  sides  of  the  box,  as  well  as  the  bottom  thereof,  are  made 
of  cardboard  or  the  like.  The  space  between  the  removeable  wooden  sides  and 
the  permanent  cardboard  sides  of  the  box  serves  as  a  cushion  against  the  effect 
of  blows  or  pressure  during  transit  or  otherwise. 

In  practice  I  find  it  advantageous  to  provide  the  upper  edges  of  the  box  with 
a  flap  of  non-actinic  paper,  to  be  folded  over  the  edges  of  the  plates  before  the 
lid  is  placed  over  the  box,  as  a  further  protection  against  the  entrance  of  light, 
particularly  after  the  box  has  been  once  opened. 

The  lid  of  tlie  box  is  made  of  cardboard,  and  is  adapted  to  fit  over  the  top  of 
the  box  as  usual.  Tlie  bottom  of  the  box,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  lid,  is 
advantageously  strengthened  by  means  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  of  corrugated 
IMiper  packing. 

By  this  improved  construction  of  box  I  obtain  absolute  security  against  the 
entry  of  light,  combined  with  rigidity,  at  the  same  time  that  the  plates  can  be 
placed  in  and  removed  from  the  box  with  facility,  and  eflicient  protection 
against  injury  is  afibrded  to  the  plates  during  transit  and  otherwise. 
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North  Middlesex  Club  . 

Derby 

Manohestor  Amateur .... 

Bolton  Club  

Photographic  Club , 

Loudon  aud  Provincial . 


Place  of  Meeting:. 


Jubilee  Hal!,  Homsey-road. 
Society's  Rooms,  3,  Derwent-street. 
Manchester  Athenfeum. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Andertou's  Hotel,  rieet-Btreet,E.C. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basiughall-st. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
AUGCST  1, — Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridoe  called  attention  to  some  much  blistered  prints  on  argentic 
bromide  parier.  Another  print  made  on  paper  of  a  previous  batch  and  de- 
veloped and  fixed  with  these  was  without  blisters,  showing  that  the  fault  lay 
in  the  particular  sample  of  paper.    Alum  had  been  used  before  fixing,  but 


without  avail.  The  only  remedy  that  he  had  found  to  be  effective  was  to 
immerse  the  print  for  some  time — three-quarters  of  an  hour — in  methylated 
spu-it. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  very  bad  cases  of  frilling  plates  he  had  known  a 
whole  night's  soaking  in  methylated  alcohol  to  get  them  down.  Chrome  alum 
added  to  emulsion  tended  to  prevent  frilling,  but  if  more  than  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  emulsion  was  added  it  was  apt  to  coagulate 
the  gelatine.  He  would  like  to  know  whether  acetic  acid  had  been  tried  for 
reliquefying  emulsion  that  had  Iwen  thus  coagulated. 

With  respect  to  tlie  Eikonogen  developer,  Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  he  had 
used  a  solutiou  for  developing  several  plates  in  succession  and  then  left  it  un- 
covered in  a  dish  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  found  that  it  would  still  develop. 
For  some  plates  he  considered  that  the  addition  of  a  little  bromide  was 
advantageous. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  remarked  upon  different  characteristics  of  prints  by 
platinum  and  silver  from  certain  cla-sses  of  negatives. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  well-known  London  photographer  made  it  a 
practice  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  before  taking  the  negative  whether  silver  or 
platinum  prints  were  likely  to  be  required  ;  if  the  latter,  he  made  the  negative 
much  den.ser  and  took  care  to  keep  the  shadows  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Cembbano  then  opened  the  subject  of  the  evening — Camera  Stands — and 
said  that  in  the  Photographic  Review  the  desiderata  for  camera  stands  for  field 
use  had  been  pointed  out.  One  stand  which  he  showed  met  most  of  the  speci- 
fied requirements,  and  in  one  particular — lightness — rather  went  beyond  them. 
The  particular  stand  he  exhibited  was  less  than  three  pounds  in  weight,  would 
extend  to  five  feet,  and  pack  at  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and  would  go 
into  a  portmanteau.  It  was  very  solid  though  so  light,  and  the  legs  were  both 
folding  and  sliding.  He  considered  the  sliding  leg  to  be  very  important,  as  it 
was  not  only  so  much  easier  to  work  on  uneven  ground,  but  by  extending  one 
leg  and  shortening  the  other  two  it  became  possible  to  plant  the  camera  close 
alongside  a  wall  or  other  object.  Camera  stands  of  other  constructions  were 
also  shown  ;  one  of  these,  the  Brattice  stand,  was  remarkably  rigid  and  firm. 
The  head  of  the  stand,  he  thought,  was  best  made  as  a  turntable,  forming  part 
of  the  camera. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  it  was  very  useful  at  times  to  be  able  to  varj-  the  length 
of  one  or  more  legs  of  the  stand,  an  arrangement  which  the  slidiug  form  made 
quite  easy.  In  one  case  that  he  remembered,  when  photographing  from  the 
side  of  a  steep  bank,  he  had  one  leg  made  expressly  several  feet  longer  than 
the  others,  and  so  was  enabled  to  work  the  camera  at  the  only  place  suitable 
for  the  particular  subject. 

*. — — 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
A  Coi'KClL  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  July  20  at  58,  Pall  Mall^ 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con  firmed,  the  following 
members  were  elected  : — Monsieur  le  Viscomte  de  Condeixa,  the  Hon.  Maude 
Lawrence,  Rev.  George  Perram,  Messrs.  H.  C.  Lawson,  H.  0.  Hutchinson,  and 
Fred.  Wrigley. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  Council  the  pictures  for  the  current  year, 
which  had  been  arranged  and  classified  by  Mr.  Glaisher  (Vice-President). 
There  were  in  the  first  class  144  pictures,  being,  with  one  exception,  the- 
largest  number  ever  contributed  in  the  first  class. 

The  Council,  after  examining  every  picture,  and  confirming  in  almost  every 
case  Mr.  Glaisher's  marks,  awarded  the  following  prizes : — To  F.  S.  Schwabe, 
the  first  prize,  for  Nos.  4,  82, 107,  and  108,  a  large  silver  goblet.  Mrs.  Hobson, 
the  second  prize,  for  Nos.  74,  84,  ami  91,  a  silver  goblet.  R.  Leveuthorpe,  for 
Nos.  184,  185,  187,  and  188,  a  silver  goblet.  W.  MuUer,  for  Nos.  254,  256, 
and  257a,  a  picture  in  frame.  R.  0.  Milne,  for  a  series  of  large  views,  a  medal. 
W.  S.  Hobson,  for  Nos.  354  and  356,  a  medal.  W.  Gaddum,  for  Nos.  15,  18, 
37,  and  70,  a  picture  in  frame.  F.  Griffith,  for  Nos.  7,  11,  15,  and  17,  a  hand- 
somely bound  album.  L.  Ashburner,  for  a  very  difficult  Indian  interior,  a 
medal.  W.  Dumerque,  for  Nos.  14  and  28,  a  small  silver  goblet.  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros,  for  Nos.  39  and  B,  a  medal.  Surveyor-General  Foster, 
for  No.  1,  a  h.and.'iomely  bound  album.  M.  de  Decliy,  for  No.  22,  a  medal. 
R.  Murray,  for  Nos.  241  and  242,  a  medal.  P.  Gunyon,  for  Nos.  634  and  653, 
a  medal.  Mrs.  Benson,  for  artistic  portraitm'e,  a  medah  F.  G.  Smart,  for 
Nos.  6  and  10,  a  portrait  album. 

NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

July  22, — Mr.  J.  L.  Tread  way  in  the  chair. 

Six  gentlemen  nominated  for  membership  at  the  last  meeting  were  unani- 
mously elected. 

Samples  of  Oldham's  dry  powder  developer  sent  to  the  Secretary  were 
distributed. 

Mr.  Stewart  read  a  paper  on  Autotype  Printing,  giving  a  history  of  the 
process  from  the  time  when  the  effects  of  the  bichromates  upon  gelatinous 
substances  were  first  noticed  until  tlie  present  time.  He  then  proceeded  to- 
illustrate  the  practical  details  of  the  subject. 

Tlie  Autotype  Company  kindly  lent  samples  of  finished  prints,  &c. 

Mr.  Walker  raised  an  objection  to  tlie  process  from  the  eft'ects  of  the 
bichromatfcs.  in  causing  a  skin  disease,  which  he  saiil  lie  had  been  informed 
most  of  the  Autotype  Company's  employ's  suffered  from,  and  stated  that  he 
himself  had  been  ])revented  from  using  it  from  that  cause,  although  he  mucli 
admired  the  results  obtained  by  it. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that,  although  he  had  worked  the  process  extensively,  he- 
had  never  noticed  any  unpleasant  effects  to  follow.  He  would  also  recommend 
those  members  who  might  intend  working  the  process  to  buy  the  tissue  ready 
sensitised,  as  in  sensitising  it  at  home  there  was  a  difficulty  in  drying  it 
sufliciently  to  get  good  results,  as  if  it  took  too  long  in  drying  it  became 
insoluble  without  being  exposed  to  liglit. 

It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  an  outing  on  Bank  Holiday  to  Welwyn, 
train  leaving  Finsbury-park  at  a  quarter  to  eleven.  The  Great  Northern 
R.ailway  has  consented  to  issue  reduced  fares  ;  therefore  all  members  and 
friends  intending  to  be  present  are  requested  to  communicate  the  same  to- 
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Mr.  &  Qaionr,  BIcaheim-lioaM,  Harrin^y-nMid,  West-green,  and  meet  at 
nmitmry-iiark  Station  at  twaatr-flra  minutes  to  eleven  to  facilitate  procuring 
tb>  neeaaaiT  tklut*.    TWton  inritad  to  attend. 


SHEFFIELD  CAMERA  CLUR 
ADOCsr  2,— The  Preaideot  (Dr.  T.  B.  Morton)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Harot  (Hon.  Sccntarj)  axbibited  tome  excellent  instantaneous 
itodiea  taken  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Arnold.  The  print*  bad  been  toned  with  chloride 
of  gold  and  soda  carbonate,  whidi  ha  thought  was  superior  to  soda  bicarbonate, 
as  oaadniMnllT. 

Mr.  HiutTiT  KAWaoa  introdooad  tha  topic  of  the  sTening— CZou<i»— and  said 
that  early  in  bit  photognpUe  axpariwee  be  saw  the  neceasity  of  baring  donds 
in  laadscapa  pietnrea ;  than  ooold  ba  so  comparison  between  riews  with  clouds 
Md  tkoaa  witboot.  Wban  tkaf  wmt  abaent  be  printed  them  in  fh>m  a  special 
I  doad  aagativa,  lad  imiuwd  a  thin  image,  but  with  contrast  Having 
•d  fta  foregromd,  doada  ««w  aoon  printed  in  tba  plain  sky.  Masking 
reqnirad  akin  to  avoid  ahowiay  afMTi  or  doable  printing.    Clouds  were  not 

aj  davdopiag,  and  ha  lliii^tlll  that  the  use  of  yellow-tinted  glass  placed 

'  ad  Ika  Uoa  voold  obriata  <r  ndacv,  during  exposure,  their  mtense  bril- 
J.    A  piahola  mmtn  ad^  |te*a  effectiva.    A  number  of  cloud  negatives 
««•  AowB  aa  illnatntkw^  dw  capital  prints  of  scenes  in  Derbyshire  and 
ilnMaeopic  viewa. 

Tha  PiLmscjrT  read  a  short  pw«r  as  follows  :— 

The  sabjaet — CItmd* — ia  oas  of  eensiderable  interest  to  |diotoeimphets,  and 
hardly  has  laedvad  tha  rttaatko  which  it  dasarrsa ;  at  least,  I  have  not  met 
with  madi  wrtttaa  uwumilng  tbaoi.  It  is  tha  wish  and  delight  of  the  land- 
acapa  photographer  to  obtain  ■  laa  dood  elTect  in  bis  picture  by  one  and  the 
aama  anaaare,  oat  bow  oftan  iam  tUi  oecnr  I  The  reason,  if  not  fully  under- 
itood,  aMald  be  aarartaiaad.  WImb  yon  havs  a  deep  blue  ciondleas  sky  with 
MlUiat  aaaaUae,  or  a  light  hiaa  with  faint  hitinsaa  or  thin  eiiihuua  cloud,  I 
■aad  awiraly  aav  tha  raanlting  M^iti**  is  daaaa  and  valoalaaa  aa  rsgards  the 


piaaaBt  whan  aiaaaiua  is  aada  Ikif  aoat  ftanantly  bacoma  oblitarated  daring 
da«alo(iasBt  bdbn  the  fnllag%  reeka,  or  other  dark  objacta  have  readied  a 
palatiag  daaaity.  U  wt  aeald  aaMy  atop  davdopnoat  of  tha  aky  at  an 
tha  JonJi  wonid  hm  thfkmt  in  — ar  caaeaL  TUa  fMt  bdag  neog- 
la  ta  aaaqaal  WMk|  ai  •  eaata  ar  doada  being  abaaai  imn  the 
Tha  fawyuanaTiia.  ii  aadar  aad  tha  Ay  o««r  aipoaad  eoaipan- 
tivrly,  and  if  oaaoamld  dimnawtattadavalooar,  C«.,giva  man  to  foragroond 
and  Icaa  to  sky,  moch  woaU  ha  aaeoaipHsBad,  bat  In  this  lays  tha  great 
I  posaaaa  a  aomhar  «f  saipMifaa  ia  which  doada  arc  araaaat 
y  threogh  withoat  mt  tatSfag-    Bcaa  wen  lakaa  by  wop  ah 


print  tdriyt 


it  and 
akntter 


acapaa  ewaaa  are  onoi  caaaaii  la  laa  aaa  m  asasrai 
wdacttag  aarihea.  Thask/Mif  lathcraMmdaoaal 
tha  httar  baa  to  ba  masked  wh«  pdatiif.  Caatiooa 
to  the  sararing  of  dood  aad  hadcama :  a  adntioa  at 


_  I  withoat  w  dai^iag.  Bona  wen  lakaa  bv 
aad  cthais  with  an  azpoaan afatmaA  m  dx  ateooda.  Now,  la  ranrenca  to 
aiy  aoto  book  aad  a  rii  ilfiiH—  of  tha  view*  bow  thay  wva  lighted,  I  have 
eoaa  to  tha  coadnaioa  that  a*M  Booiinatloa  wu  in  moat  inatanoec  the  cause 
of  snnrma  For  azaapla,  dark  laaad  masses  of  cloud  with  jnat  a  silver  margin 
hare  aad  than,  cod  a  hrigM  apaa  (tafwroand  and  few  shadows,  also  some 
Tiawa  withoat  dinet  sonaMaa  bat  wall  lighted,  are  good.  I  may  say  that  in 
nearly  all  tba  snn  waa  bahiad  cr  dtkar  to  iteht  or  laft  of  the  camera.  In  sea- 
>  doada  are  oAta  caagM,  la  tha  aoa  la  fsaarally  weU  Ughtad  and  U  a 

» dsoaa  ia  asaatin  than  tlM  sea, 
■a  davdopiBSBt  is  aaaaatial 
I  of  PTTOk  madlnm  strength, 
watdiM  that  the  aky  doea 
Mt  fd  tao  aaaqaa.  I  Sad  Ihil  kasaiag  tha  dordopcr  waU  oa  tha  fonBtmnd 
trlitiBglkadiAaOTMdiVialladi^thaakyaf  ilaaetiaa,haaaaiar)ud  good 
cneeL  Of  cooraa  a  tnia  aky  eoa  ba  uda  by  over  tijioeare  or  a  weak  developer. 
In  taking  eload  nsaatiraa  specially,  a  drop-shutter  rxporare,  if  light  is  strong, 
loaa  at  7-18.  laeia  alats^  wfll  aaaaw ;  a  developsr  rich  in  pyn>— say  three 
I  CM  dnp  of  aamon.  fori  aad  oaa  pain  of  bromide 
Nrtlaa ;  dtnlop  until  tha  doad  eoatnsti  are  Just  over- 
dona,  wash  aad  tx.  8oaM  photagnphen  lure  rseonmoaded  a  dow  piste  and 
lather  loag  a*paaai%  hat  llda  woaU  Wag  outten  almost  to  tha  aame  condition 
aa  fai  tha  fonmr  method.  Tha  aver-vaiyiag  light  intensity  of  doada,  the 
positioa  of  saa,  aad  lima  of  iaj,  will  dwayi  aaed  disaimiaatioa  in  exposure, 
bat  any  ralea  or  simoall tlMt  aoald  ba  made  to  (acilitata  securing  donds  in 


to  the 


oar  views  wtthoat  eoafaiaation  prIatiM  woold  be  hail«l  with  satisfaction. 
Mr.  O.  T.  W.  NcwiaoUll,  M.P.&,  ohaerred  that  be  ha<l  taken  several  viewa 

raecBlly  with  ahort  azaosare  and  loaa  dOfvad  down,  and  obtained  good  cloud^ 

hot  the  Ibngraoad  rehiaad  to  dovaloB. 
Mr.  HaaBT  thoorbt  that  Dr.  Vogd  had  neaauaaederl  a  tintwl  glaaa 
Mr.  BarbU«i  aad  other  maadaf*  Joiaad  in  tba  diacnsaioo. 


CorrejEtiionlrrnce. 

Oiiiisysaitiali  ifeadM  a«i»r  trilt  m  Mk  lUm  tj  UW  pafsr. 


THB  STAKROTTPE    PROCESS. 
To  tk»  Eurroa. 

Sib,— Ib  yoor  ioana  of  Joly  fi,  p.  487,  iindar  tba  beading  KefUeled 
froefUft—Stammtfpf,  yoa  ioy  that  atoanotype  ia  "  aoalogons  in  prin- 
•ipU  to  tha  Woodbwy  iiinuaaa,  aad  capable  of  giving  aa  good  resollo." 

It  aeemt  strange  that  yoa  faava  ooC  observed  that  itannotype  ia  radi- 
cally defective  (which  WooJbuiytype  ia  not)  because  it  narrows  every 
<iapraaaioa  and  braadena  ataif  elevation  by  twice  the  tbiokneaa  of  the 
Uafaa  (or  elber  layer).  T|pt  ia  to  say.  if  the  tinfoil  waa  one-eigbth  of 
aa  ioeh  ia  ttrfnlmeae,  Iben  giary  hollow  would  be  narrowed  and  evoy 
ctevatioa  hrBadaaad  t^  ooMBBtef  ol  an  inch.     Sboold  yoa  doubt  this. 


cut  out  a  card  the  shape  of  a  W.  measnre  the  width  of  the  hollows,  then 

pot  a  layer  over  the  outline  and  measure  again,  and  note  the  reault. I 

am,  yours,  Ac,  Wm.  Bikrell. 

[Our  correspondent  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  image  is  raised  aa 
■well  as  broadened.  In  actual  jjractice  the  stannotype  process  pro- 
duces charmingly  sharp  and  fine  impressions.— Ed.] 

> 

PHOTOGEAPHING  DISTANT  OBJECTS  BY  A  TELESCOPE. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib,— Under  the  head  of  "  Foreign  Notes  "  (p.  511)  you  quote  from  an 
article  by  Mods.  A.  Rassignol  on  this  subject.  The  writer,  however,  entirely 
misapprehends  the  action  of  the  telescopic  eyepiece  when  he  says,  "  But  as 
the  last  glass  of  the  eyepiece  renders  the  rays  of  light  almost  parallel, 
nothing  prevents  the  image  from  bemg  repeated  at  the  focus  of  the 
photographic  objective,"  and  so  on.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
rays  of  light  which  issue  from  a  telescopic  eyepiece  are  not  parallel,  noi 
even  almost  parallel ;  they  are  converging  parallel  rays,  a  very  different 
matter.  How,  then,  can  M.  Rossignol  focus  them  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary photographic  lens  and  camera,  as  he  states  he  does  7  In  wondei 
be  geta  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  a  want  of  sharpness  shown  by  the 
proofs  thna  obtained."  The  fact  is  he  has  gone  about  it  in  the  wronf 
way.  There  is  no  necessity  for  using  the  photographic  objective  at  all. 
He  lays  moat  of  the  blame  upon  the  eyepiece  because,  he  says,  "  it  if 
deficient  in  proper  curvature  and  is  not  achromatic."  Both  of  these 
reaaons  are  wrong.  An  ordinary  Hnyghenian  eyepiece  when  used  pho 
tographically  has  the  very  best  curvature  for  the  purpose,  as  it  gives 
exceedingly  flat  pictoiw,  and  it  ia  well  known  that  it  is  achromatic  wher 
ooed  in  combination  with  a  telescopic  or  microscopic  objective. 

1  have  been  led  to  draw  attention  to  this  matter  from  the  fact  that  in 
a  book  just  issoed  by  Sir  Itobcrt  S.  Ball— The  Story  of  tlie  Heavens— 
there  is  a  diagram  of  the  action  of  the  telescope  upon  the  rays  of  light 
pegging  throogb  it  in  which  the  rays  after  leaving  the  eyepiece  are  drawi 
■a  parallel,  and  not  converging  parallel,  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  3 
obonld  have  thoogbt  this  oversight,  for  it  can  be  nothing  else  surely  in  sc 
eminent  a  man,  would  have  been  corrected  in  this  new  edition,  but  thert 
it  stands  in  my  copy.  Of  course  if  the  rays  are  simply  parallel  when  thej 
leave  the  eye-lens,  how  can  the  eye  ever  pick  them  np  ?  But  when  thej 
are  converging  parallel  they  are  brought  to  a  focus,  and  they  all  enter  thi 
eye  at  the  foral  point. 

I  am  not  speaking  without  the  book.  I  have  made  a  number  of  eiperi 
menta  in  pbotograpbing  distant  objects  by  means  of  a  telescope,  anc 
very  intereating  it  is.  I  should,  however,  as  soon  think  of  placing  i 
tdeaeope  in  front  of  a  photographic  lens  and  camera  and  taking  a  photo 
micrograph  in  tbeoame  way,  which  every  one  knows  would  be  absurd. — 
am,  yoon,  Aa.  Pbocella. 
♦ 

iErcl)angc  Column. 

*.*  No  eMarpo  it  wtad$  for  mtmtimt  Ibockamgn  tf  Appanitu  in  this  column 
hU  noHt  will  i»  immrioi  mdtn  tkt  artielt  yumtedit  de/initely  slated.  Thai 
lehoipee^fy  Iktir nq uinments as  "onj/thingtu^fiWmUther^oreundeTslan 
the  Ttaton  <^  tkiir  noit^pptarane*. 


or  enlanrinff  lantern  wanted  in  exchan^  for  whole-plato  portrai 
— Addmv,  8.  K.,  4,  Osmeterjr-rocd,  Weaste,  Mancheatcr 


wm  evrhsiiae  linalile  liai  i  sllsil  bnaeh-laadiafnn,  with  eartiidge  case.  ftc. ,  complct* 

for  halt-pMe  naiasia  and  lenses.— Address,  Cfiuio,  190,  Otley-road,  Bradford. 
BaU-plata  eood  _    _ 

leas.    DUbraaeeadlBstad.- 
Kxehaat*  Laiieaatai's  balf-plale  Msritoirs,  three  double  backs  (wood),  old  patten 

for  good  qiaai  Isi  ijlals  set  ar  ileteuHTSi— Address,  Maanoias,  Rock-oottaKe,  InsUni 

Koru  Devea. 
Wanted,  a  (ood  qoaiter-pUte  outfit  in  ezobanse  for  a  nittiona]  mechanical  organett 

with  seven  po|nilar  tusas.    In  good  order.— Address,  T.  HicKiae,  10,  Strawborrj 

hank.  Bloekliani. 
Will  live  in  czahaan  for  triayels  haU-plate  camera,  head  rest,  printing  frames,  bat 

and  dipper,  tripod  stand,  rolling  press,  and  embossing  presii.— Address,  Lewis,  12: 

Bfawksuek-raed,  IlBslMUT.park. 

♦ 

Ma.  W.  P.  Stavlbt  has  brought  out  a  changing  box  for  celluloid  or  othf 
films,  the  bulk  of  which,  he  say^  is  that  of  two  ordinary  double  backs.  H 
encloeea  "A  Descriptive  Circular,"  but  upon  reading  it  we  liiul  it  to  cousin 
only  of  printed  directions  for  using  the  changing  box,  of  which,  not  havin 
seen  it,  we  are  unable  to  speak  as  to  its  meribp. 

Th»  Dmos  PaoTooRArHKR  on  Board  Ship. — The  professional  photographe 
nowadays  ia  a  nbiquitous  animal,  but  nowhere  does  he  come  more  to  the  frou 
than  on  the  "briny  wave."  Although  he  photograiihs  every  event  of  th 
slightest  public  importance,  he  has  an  especial  faucy  for  ships  and  sailors,  j 
vessd  is  scarcdy  in  dock  before  he  appears  with  his  camera,  and  when  she  goe 
out  of  harbour  he  is  seen  rushing  m>m  point  to  point,  taking  her  in  ever 
poesible  position.  When  he  comes  on  board,  and  has  obtained  permission  t 
photograph  the  ofBcen,  he  sets  up  hin  camera,  "  takes  charge,"  aa  the  nautici 
saying  is,  of  tbe  wholenlace,  and  tinishcs  by  insisting  on  every  sitter  purchasin 
two  or  three  copies.  This  the  sitU-n  usually  do,  being  in  high  good  huraou 
at  haring  at  last  finished  the  ordeal  of  being  "grouped,"  and  cramped  in  varioi: 
uncomforUble  positions  for  the  best  part  of  half  an  hour.  As  the  photographs 
dso  disposes  of  a  large  number  on  shore,  he  certamly  "  goes  to  windward  "  b 
the  traiuaetion. — Orajihic. 
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andtoerst  to  <!rorresponDent0. 

•,*  Cbmmtmieatumi  rtlaHxf  to  Advertitemenls  and  general  business  a^airs 
mtut  be  addnmdto"B.Qnxa!nioOT)ACo.,"  2,  Torhstreet,  CoveiU  Garden, 
London,  W.C 

All  wtatten  /or  the  text  portion  qf  this  Jockwal,  indvding  queries  for^ 
"Anstoert"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thb  Eoitob," 
a,  Tork-strtet,  Covrnt  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  (j/  convmwuetttums  unless  name  and  address  of 
icrUer  are  given,  

Photogbaphs  RiaisTERED : — 
W.  Dnper,  Tort— PJwIojrapk  'f  OH  painting  repreienHng  and  entitled  "St.  Eobert 

o/Knart»bn'.** 
Chnrln  de  Joox,  London.— Ttt»iilv-«i«h(  pholo<irapht  of  viewt  in  East  Africn. 
R.  Symons,  Tenby.— PJWoyraph  of  St.  CaOurintft  Sock  and  Fort,  entitled  "Find  da 
Skak."  

Vf.  E.  Hugo. — No  address  given. 

Clabke  k  Clasks. — Imperfect  fixing. 

J.  DAvroeoK.— The  sulphur  will  do  no  harm.  It  will  be  simply  burnt  away  in 

the  redncing. 
J.  Batb.— Fonnula!  for  the  powder  process  have  appeared  in  each  Almanac 

daring  the  last  ten  years.     To  these  we  refer  you. 

X.  y.  Z.— Wilkinson's  treatise,  second  edition.  It  is  published  by  England 
Brothers,  6,  St.  James's-square,  Notting-hill,  London. 

H.  R  H. — Harmonious  CoUniring,  published  by  Newnian,  Scho-square.  See 
also  articles  by  Redmond  Barrett,  published  in  a  recent  volume. 

C.  J. — If  yon  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  lens  send  it  to  the 
maker  whose  name  it  bears,  and  he  will  verify  it  if  of  his  manufacture. 

W.  M.  B. — Very  finely  powdered  gum  arabic  when  mixed  with  the  suitable 
dry  colour  will  answer.  It  will  be  better  if  it  all  be  mixed  wet,  and  when 
dry  ground  into  a  powder, 

C.  H. — ^The  prints  in  question  are  lithographs  varnished.  They  are,  we  believe, 
done  on  the  Continent.  Probably  you  will  get  them  at  some  of  the  foreign 
fancy  warehouses  in  the  City. 

B.  W.  — If  your  competitor  is  using  the  Royal  Arras  and  styling  himself  "  Photo- 
grapher by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty"  witlioiit  liolding  the  Royal  Warrant 
— which  we  know  he  does  not — he  is  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty. 

M.  K  Sands.— The  print  named  was  done  by  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.,  by  their 
phototypie  process,  more  familiarly  known  in  this  country  as  Woodburytype. 
Any  of  the  firms  who  do  this  class  of  work  will  willingly  undertake  your 
order. 

D.  Fraser. — 1.  We  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  comparative  rapidity  of 
the  three  lenses,  as  you  do  not  say  their  focal  length ;  without  this  the 
diameter  of  the  largest  stop  is  no  guide  whatever. ^2.  Better  get  an  optician 
to  make  the  alteration. 

Chas.  White. — The  best  method  of  preserving  liquor  ammonia  is  to  dilute  it 
with,  say,  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  then  keep  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles 
in  a  cool  place.  In  the  diluted  form  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  uniform  than 
when  it  is  concentrated. 

W.  C.  J.  M. — A  lens  of  thirteen  inches  focus  will  be  too  long  for  you  to  take 
full-length  cabinet  pictures  in  a  studio  only  fourteen  feet  long.  With  a  lens 
of  that  focal  length  you  would  get  excellent  results,  but  you  could  not 
employ  it  for  full  lengths. 

Copt.— The  plates  sent  are  very  unevenly  coated.  As  the  specks  are  exactly 
the  same  in  each,  we  surmise  that  they  were  coated  by  a  machine  that  did 
not  do  its  work  properly.  Such  plates  should  not  be  used  for  copying 
pictures,  or,  indeed,  for  any  other  purpose. 

A.  S. — The  sulphide  of  silver  ought  to  have  subsided  ere  this.  Possibly  if  you 
give  it  a  vigorous  stirring  up  for  a  few  minutes  it  will  then  settle  down.  If 
the  old  toning  bath  contains  any  gold  it  will  be  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  Perhaps  the  whole  of  the  gold  was  taken  up  by  the 
prints. 

A.  E.  I. — Try  the  effect  of  fuming  the  paper  with  ammonia  just  previous  to 
printing.  If  this  does  not  prevent  the  loss  of  tone  then  must  recourse  be 
had  to  a  different  toning  bath,  or,  perhaps,  to  another  sample  of  sensitised 
paper ;  but  we  think  that  a  vigorous  ammonia  fuming  would  answer  every 
purpose. 

W.  G.  8.  inquires :  "  Can  you  please  tell  me  of  any  means  for  removing  nitrate 
of  silver  stains  from  linen  (  — Yes,  we  can.  Make  a  very  strong  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  dissolve  in  this  nearly  a.s  much  iodine  as  it  will 
take  up  without  becoming  discoloured ;  apply  this  to  the  stains  and  they 
will  disappear. 

M.  A.  C.— You  cannot  prevent  yo\Ji  neighbour  building  on  his  own  ground, 
even  if  the  workshop  were  to  stop  out  the  whole  of  the  hght  from  your  studio. 
If  your  studio  had  been  erected  for  twenty  years  you  could  then  have 
claimed  "ancient  lights,"  and  have  prevented  him  from  obstructing  them. 
As  it  is  you  have  no  remedy. 

J-  W.— If  you  pack  the  prints  merely  in  paper  there  is  little  wonder  that  they 
get  marke<l  with  the  obliterating  stamp  at  the  Post  Office.  The  Post  Office 
will  not  compensate  for  injury  wlien  the  parcel  is  insecurely  packed.  The 
pictures  ought  to  be  placed  between  stout  cardboard  or  millboard  then  thev 
would  receive  no  iqjury  from  the  stamping. 


W.  Dixon,  67,  Elizabethan-street,  Collyhurst,  Manche.ster,  writes:  "Will 
some  one  assist  me !  I  want  to  make  enlargements  52  x  36  free  from  dis- 
tortion in  the  margin  ;  description  and  particulars  of  apparatus.  I  have 
pictures  13  x  9  ;  I  want  negatives  or  transparencies  to  be  taken  from  these 
pictures  of  a  suitable  size  to  secure  the  enlargements  as  above ;  descripUou 
how  to  make  or  obtain  apparatus  suitable." 

A  Fox  inquire.?  if  any  of  the  leading  opticians  mount  their  photograihic 
lenses  in  aluminium.  If  not,  why,  seeing  the  great  advantage  of  this  metal 
in  opera  glasses  and  telescopes,  on  account  of  its  lightness? — The  chief  reason, 
we  imagine,  why  aluminium  is  not  used  for  photographic  lens  mounts  is  that 
it  would  make  them  more  costly,  and  purchasers  would  not  care  to  give  the 
enhanced  price.  Any  optician  would,  no  doubt,  mount  a  lens  in  this  metal 
to  order  if  required. 

W.  COKNWILL. — It  is  a  matter  for  the  County  Court;  but  we  do  not  at  all 
think  you  can  recover.  According  to  your  own  showing,  you  sent  the  print 
from  the  second  negative  on  approval,  and  the  portrait  was  not  liked;  there- 
fore it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  ftirther  copies  would  be  ordered.  Your 
customer  did  not  commission  you  to  take  the  second  negative  at  all ;  that 
was  a  speculation  on  your  part,  and  the  portrait  was  not  approved  of.  How 
can  you  substantiate  any  claim? 

Photo-Litho  says  he  has  recently  been  supplied  with  a  mirror  for  taking 
reversed  negatives,  but  with  it  he  cannot  get  a  sharp  picture.  The  lens  is  a 
first-class  one  and  produces  excellent  pictures  when  used  direct,  yet  with 
the  mirror  nothing  is  sharp.  He  asks  the  reason. — It  is  clear  that  the  mirror 
is  not  a  plane  surface,  and  should  be  returned.  Before  doing  this,  however, 
the  setting  should  be  examined  to  see  that  the  glass  is  not  fitted  in  too 
tightly.  If  this  be  the  case  the  glass  may  be  bent  sufflcient  to  alter  its 
figure.     The  mirror  ought  to  be  quite  loose  in  its  setting. 

Constant  Reader  writes :  "I  am  sensitising  my  own  paper,  and  made  a  bath 
for  the  same  with  oak  frame  and  glass  bottom.  I  cemented  the  glass  in  with 
shellac  and  a  small  portion  of  resin  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit.  I  have 
used  it  twice  and  find  tlie  silver  bath  becoming  discoloured  ;  it  is  now  in  a 
quart  bottle,  and  to  look  through  it  it  is  the  colour  of  dark  sherry.  I  have 
tried  carbonate  of  soda,  also  strong  sunlight,  without  effect.  Will  this  affect 
the  albumenised  paper  by  turning  whites  of  prints  yellow  after  fixing  ?  Also, 
can  you  tell  me  how  to  clear  my  bath  and  what  to  do  to  prevent  recurrence 
of  discolouration  ?  I  may  say  the  bath  is  quite  transparent  and  clear  but 
discoloured."— The  discolouration  arises  from  organic  matter  extracted  from 
the  albumen.  Add  to  the  solution  a  dessert  spoonful  of  kaoliu,  shake  well 
up,  and  in  a  short  time  the  liquid  will  be  colourless  ;  decant  and  filter,  and 
return  the  solution  when  again  discoloured  to  the  same  bottle  in  which  the 
kaoliu  is  contained. 


Photographic  Club.  — At  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  August  14, 
1889,  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  on  Blisters.  Saturday  outing  at 
Broxboume. 

Received  when  going  to  press  -.—Mr.  Pringle  and  Stereoscopic  Photography, 
by  Mr.  Abel  Hey  wood,  jun. ;  and  Professor  Stebbings  on  The  Intertiatwnal 
Photographic  Congress  in  Paris.    These  in  our  next. 

Machine-coated  Films. — From  a  sample  packet  of  films  received  from 
Messrs.  Samuel  Fry  &  Co. ,  Limited,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  firm  is 
now  employing  machinery  for  coating  celluloid  films  with  gelatine  emulsion, 
and  very  successfully  so. 

Another  new  wide-angle  lens  is  being  added  to  those  already  existing.  Mr. 
Gotz  has  shown  us  one  of  a  series  which  M.  Suter  is  about  to  introduce,  its 
characteristics  being  the  including  of  a  wide  angle  of  view,  with  a  stop  larger 
than  usual.     We  shall  have  more  to  say  concerning  it  soon. 

Developoids. — Under  this  designation  Mr.  T.  H.  Powell  has  brought  out 
pyrogallic  acid  in  a  compressed  form.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square, 
are  the  sole  agents  for  it.  It  is  a  highly  convenient  form  in  which  to  keep 
pyro,  and  we  can  strongly  recommend  it,  as  these  little  tablets  were  used  by 
us,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  between  five  and  six  years  ago,  and  with 
invariable  satisfaction.  They  are  originally  due  to  Dr.  George  S.  Sinclair,  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  who,  annoyed  at  the  numerous  expedients  to  which  he  must 
have  recourse  to  keep  pyro  in  solution  in  a  concentrated  state,  eventually  got 
rid  of  his  trouble  by  adopting  compression  ;  so  machinery  was  made,  and  he 
had  it  compressed  into  small  round  tablets,  each  containing  two  grains.  The 
Scovill  Company  introduced  them  commercially  under  the  name  of  "Pelle- 
tone,"  being  supplied  in  bottles  containing  one  hundred  of  them.  We  are  glad 
to  see  them  introduced  in  tliis  country  under  circumstances  which  will  tend  to 
their  speedily  becoming  naturalised. 
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NEGLECTED  PBOCESSES.— THE  CHROMOTYPE 
PROCESS. 
PxiuiAPs  no  process  of  photography  was  ever  introduced  with 
»  greater  flourish  of  trumpets  than  was  the  chromotype  pro- 
cess; and,  certainly,  no  better  prints  could  be  produced  than 
were  made  by  that  method,  and,  what  is  more,  they  were 
permanent.  The  chromotype  is  an  excellent  prooeaa,  yet  it  is 
truly  a  neglected  one,  and  by  this  time,  possibly,  a  forgotten 
one  by  many  of  those  who  pftid  besTy  fees  for  licenses  to  work 
it ;  and  that  no  longer  than  twelre  or  foortaen  years  aga 

The  chromotype  process,  it  may  be  eiplaiaed,  was  intro- 
duced and  patented  by  M.  Claude  Leoo  Lambert,  a  Frenchman, 
in  1874.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  carbon  process,  and  it  was 
for  a  time,  without  doubt,  the  strongest  riral  that  silver 
printing,  for  ordinary  work,  erer  had.  Its  result  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  siWcr  prints,  and  any  colour  could  be 
obtained.  Certainly,  IL  Lunbert  did  produce,  from  given 
oegatiTea,  better  prints  than  they  would  yield  in  silver. 
Furthermore,  he  threw  out  the  challenge — so  did  others — that 
he  would  produce^  from  any  negative,  not  only  as  good  but 
better  prinu  than  ooold  be  obtained  in  ailver.  No  one  took 
up  tlie  challenge. 

The  late  Mr.  Jabei  Hngfaea  always  an  enthusiast  in  per- 
manent photography — although  he  had  more  than  once  essayed 
the  carbon  prooeas,  for  every'^y  wotk,  by  different  methods, 
sneh  as  developing  on  tine  plates,  vanished  glass,  Johnson's 
"  Uc  paper "  (flexible  sapport),  Ac.,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
it  in  the  end.  When,  however,  be  took  up  Lambert's  modi- 
ficatioo  he  never  relinqoiahed  it,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  we  believe,  all  the  prints  iasaed  from  his  establishment 
were  made  by  the  chromotype  procei,  silver  printing  being, 
for  many  yeara,  entirely  abolished.  Chromotypes  were  usoally 
printed  with  a  masked  and  tinted  bonier,  bat  Mr.  Hughes  did 
not  adopt  this  style,  at  least  to  any  extent ;  be  simply  pro- 
duced plain  prints  like  thoee  on  albomenised  paper.  The 
chromotype  process  is  still  worked,  and  extenaively  too,  by  a 
few  homsea.  We  have  in  our  mind  just  now  a  town  in  the 
West  of  Kngland  where,  perfa^M^  more  chromotypes  are 
turned  out  than  in  any  half-dean  other  towns  in  the  kingdom 
pot  together. 

Ttie  ehnxDotype  process,  it  may  be  explained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  recruits  in  the  ranks  of  photography,  differs 
toaterially  from  the  carbon  uniiins  as  oidiuarily  worked.  In 
this  method  the  expoeed  tissue,  instead  of  being  developed  on 
a  repellent  subetanoe,  as  in  the  esse  of  the  waxed  surface  of  a 
rigid  or  flexible  support,  is  developed  upon  a  soft  and  spongy 
tilm  of  collodion,  which  ■—^""im  with  it  and  forms  part  of 
the  Ibdihed  pictore. 


The  process  is  worked  as  follows : — A  glass  plate  is  coated 
with  collodion,  and  when  it  has  set  the  glass  is  placed  in  water 
to  wash  out  the  ether  and  alcohol  Then  the  exposed  tissue  is 
squeegeed  on  to  the  collodion  film,  and  afterwards  developed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  After  it  is  finished  the  transfer  paper 
ia  applied,  as  in  the  usual  method  of  working,  and  when  dry 
the  picture  is  stripped  off  the  glass,  of  course  collodion  aiid  all. 
The  print,  wlien  removed,  possesses  all  the  high  gloss  of  a 
silver  print  which  has  been  "enamelled."  If  it  be  desired  to 
retain  this  high  gloss  the  mount  must  be  attached  before  the 
print  is  taken  from  the  glass,  in  the  same  way  as  enamelled 
prints  are  mounted.  It  will  here  be  seen  that  when  enamelled 
pictures  are  required  the  chromotype  process  is  about  the 
simplest  method  of  producing  them.  If  the  prints  are  simply 
mounted  and  rolled  after  they  are  stripped  from  the  glass,  they 
will  possess  about  the  same  degree  of  gloss  as  that  of  double 
albumeniaed  paper.  If  less  glaze  than  this  be  desired,  it  may 
be  obtained  by  merely  damping  the  pistures  prior  to  attaching 
them  to  the  mounts. 

From  the  above  brief  description  of  the  process  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  collodion  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  finished 
picture,  the  same  as  it  docs  in  making  carbon  transparencies. 
The  collodion,  in  fact,  here  serves  a  double  purpose.  First,  it 
tends  to  hold  together  the  more  delicate  and  tender  portions 
of  the  image  during  the  development.  Second,  by  reason  of 
the  glase  conferred  by  the  film,  the  shadows  are  rendered  as 
transparent  as  they  are  in  a  silver  print.  The  chief  objection 
to  carbon  pictures  for  small  w-ork,  as  ordinarily  produced,  is 
the  lack  of  transparency  in  the  shadows.  But  this  is  com- 
pletely avoided  in  the  chromotype  process. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  with  these  advantages,  coupled  with 
that  of  permanency,  is  it  that  the  chromotype  has  become 
such  a  "neglected  process!"  This  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
question  to  answer  at  the  present  time.  At  one  period  the 
process  was  hampered  by  a  number  of  patents,  and  heavy  fees 
were  charged  for  licenses  ;  also  the  special  tissues  used  by  M. 
Lambert  were  only  supplied  to  licensees,  although  other  tissues 
would  have  answered  quite  as  well.  It  was  the  colour  alone 
that  constituted  the  speciality.  Again,  exclusive  licenses  were 
granted,  and  it  was  asserted  that  some  were  purchased  for 
certain  districts  without  any  idea  whatever  of  working  the 
process,  but  simply  with  the  view  of  preventing  others  from 
doing  so,  and  thus  avoiding  competition.  Furthermore,  an 
outcry  was  raised  that  some  of  the  pigments  employed  for  the 
special  tissue  were  fugitive — cochineal  colours  being  used. 
However,  there  were  other  tissues  in  the  market  at  the  time 
of  a  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  colour,  in  which  alizarine,  a 
I  more  permanent  pigment,  was  used. 
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Tho  above  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  put  forward  as 
reasons  why  the  chromotype  process  was,  and  is,  so  little 
worked.  Now,  however,  all  the  chromotype  patents  have  long 
since  expired ;  so  have  all  those  in  connexion  with  carbon 
printing  generally ;  hence  chromotype  can  be  worked  without 
let  or  hindrances.  Still,  the  process  is  only  worked  to  a  very 
limited  extent  commwcially.  The  real  reason  for  this,  we 
strongly  suspect,  is  this  ;  It  is  somewhat  more  costly,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  troublesome,  to  work  than  silver  printing. 


THE  FRENCH  CONGRESS, 
Thb  voluminous  character  of  the  programme  of  the  Congress 
now  proceeding  in  Paris,  together  with  the  accompanying 
"  reports,"  prevented  our  appending  a  few  remarks  of  our  own, 
as  we  had  intended,  before  the  opening  sitting.  As,  however, 
the  proceedings,  as  so  far  reported,  are  of  a  comparatively 
unimportant  character,  we  may  still  carry  out  our  original 
intention. 

The  programme  has  already  been  discussed  by  the  members 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and,  as  was 
only  to  be  expected,  elicited  some  rather  uncomplimentary 
expressions  of  opinion.  France,  as  supposed  to  be  jxir  excel- 
Unce  the  nation  of  courtesy,  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  a  little  more  liberal  in  its  hospitality  to  the  foreign 
members  of  the  Congress,  instead  of  cliarging  them  a  heavy 

'  subscription  in  the  first  place,  and  leaving  them  to  look  after 
themselves  as  best  they  can. 

But  it  is  in  the  capacity  of  self-constituted  promoters  of  the 
Congress,  which  was  to  be  "  international,"  that  the  exhibition 

,  authorities  have  laid  themselves  open  most  seriously  to  criti- 
cism. By  what  authority,  we  should  like  to  ask,  can  they  call 
their  decisions  "international"  when  the  meetings  are  held 
entirely  without  the  co-operation  of  any  official  foreigners,  and 
when,  as  reported  by  our  Paris  coiTespondent,  the  total  number 
of  "  strangers  "  preswit  at  the  first  meeting  did  not  reach  half 
a^dozen  ? 

Then,  again,  by  what  authority,  to  say  nothing  of  the  want 
of  ordinary  courtesy  displayed,  do  the  self-appointed  managers 
propose  to  discuss,  and  possibly  frame,  laws  upon  certain  ques- 
tions that  have  already  been  carefully  studied  by  our  own 
Photographic  Society,   whose   decisions   have  been   generally 

,  accepted  throughout  the  world  ?  Surely  the  least  that  could 
have  been  expected  would  have  been  some  direct  official  com- 
munication with  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  most  representative  societies  of  other  countries,  with 
the  view  of  securing  tho  official  attendance  of  delegates. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  Society,  the  omission  was  a  most 
flagrant  one,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  event  of 
the  present  Congress  amving  at  decisions  differing  from  those 
previously  come  to  in  England,  the  Society  will  have  a  perfect 
right  to  repudiate  them,  even  if  photographers  outside  France 
show  any  inclination  to  follow  a  false  lead. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  our  neighbours  are  so  unduly 
elated  with  the  success  of  their  exhibition,  that  they  have 
slightly  forgotten  themselves.  Not  only  is  Paris  France,  but 
France,  they  seem  to  think,  is  the  world.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  bull— a  particularly 
appropriate  one  by  the  way — and  hoping  that  our  lively  friends 
may  not  meet  the  same  fate  as  their  ancient  prototype. 

With  regard  to  the  various  questions  to  be  discussed,  it 
struck  us  oa  reading  the  programme  issued,  and  the  very 


lengthy  reports  accompanying  it  (of  which  we  gave  brief 
abstracts  a  week  or  two  since),  that  the  "authorities"  had 
made  up  their  minds,  once  for  all,  before  the  start,  and  intended 
to  carry  their  own  ideas.  Such  appeal's  undoubtedly  to  be  the 
case  as  far  as  things  have  gone  up  to  the  present,  as  reported 
by  our  Paris  correspondent.  On  question  seven,  wc  are  told,. 
"  the  propositions  of  the  commission  were  accepted  and  voted 
without  great  difficulty,"  while  as  regards  question  eighty 
though  our  reporter  says  "  many  difficulties  came  in  the  way," 
they  seem  to  have  been  surmounted  with  singular  ease — witb. 
little  more  than  a  quotation  or  two  from  the  official  pro- 
gramme. 

In  reply  to  an  attempt  to  retain  the  name  of  Woodbury  in. 
connexion  with  the  process  he  invented,  the  President  is  stated' 
to  have  said,  "  That  names  of  inventors  could  no  longer  bfr 
tolerated;  photography  takes  no  longer  the  name  of  Dagnerre."' 
The  italics  are  ours,  and  wo  read  the  reply  to  mean  that  if 
Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Poitevin  could  be  pressed  into  service 
for  the  naming  of  modem  processes,  the  decision  would  be 
different.  But  the  sentiment  with  regard  to  suppressing 
inventors'  names  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  expressed  in  the- 
programme,  or  rather  in  one  of  the  reports.  Similarly,  "  studio 
jargon "  (jargon  d'atelier)  was  condemned,  and  in  oppositiou 
to  Mr.  Wamerke's  proposal  to  legitimise  the  term  "  hypo,"  the 
President  decided  that  "this  shop  language  cannot  be  tolerated." 
Probably  the  actual  words  employed  were  the  same  as  those  we 
have  already  quoted ;  if  so,  they  are  adhering  closely  to  the 
programme. 

The  information  to  hand  up  to  the  present  is  too  scanty  to- 
form  a  basis  on  which  to  found  any  serious  opinion  of  the 
justice  or  otherwise  of  the  conclusions.  Question  seven  relates, 
to  "Uniformity  in  the  expi-ession  of  photographic  formulce,"' 
and,  as  we  learn,  the  proposals  of  the  Commission  have  been- 
accepted  en,  bloc.  These  consisted  in  the  suggestions  that  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  solids  should  be  expressed  by  weight,  and  liquids  by 
volume.  The  matter  being  already  settled,  who  will  doubt 
that  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  the  French  or  metric  system,, 
and,  such  being  the  case,  who,  be  he  ever  so  sanguine,  will 
expect  the  recommendation  to  be  adopted  by  English  photo- 
graphers ?  If  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  prospect  of  the 
probable  decisions  on  other  questions,  we  venture  to  think 
the  labours  of  the  Congress  will  remain  a  dead  letter  so  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned. 

The  eighth  question  deals  with  "  Uniformity  in  the  denomina- 
tions of  photographic  processes,"  and  here  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  consisted  of,  first,  the  abolition  of  "  studio 
jargon "  already  refciTcd  to,  with  which  we  are  in  perfect 
sympathy.  We  cannot  at  all  agree  with  our  friend  Mr. 
Wamerke's  proposal  to  make  "hypo,"  "pyro,"  et  id  genus  omne,. 
recognised  scientific  terms  ;  they  are  bad  enough  in  conversation 
or  in  ordinary  current  photographic  literature,  but  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  in  more  serious  works,  and  therefore  we 
think  the  proper  course  has  been  adopted.  With  regard  to 
the  nomenclature  of  processes,  a  systematic  application  and 
combination  of  terms  was  proposed  which  will  give  to  the  titles- 
of  photographic  processes  a  descriptive  and  self-explanatory 
character  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  chemical  nomenclature. 
This,  at  the  present  time,  is  of  vast  importance,  and  seeing 
that  no  organised  attempt  has  been  made  in  that  direction 
previously,  we  can  find  no  fault  with  the  adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  the  suggestions  laid  before  them. 

Of  the  remaining  questions,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  little- 
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mUtQ  we  hear  more ;  bat  we  would  point  out,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  standard  flanges,  stops,  screws,  <S:c., 
that  these,  as  established  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  have  been  adopted  already  over  the  whole  world,  and 
it  will  be  on  no  light  grounds  that  the  present  Congress  will 
be  able  to  alter  them.  The  ^V^litworth  standard  screw  threads 
are,  we  believe,  adopted  in  France,  so  there  can  be  no  di£Sculty 
on  that  score  to  urge  against  the  acceptation  of  British 
standards.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  French  opticians  who 
imitate  so  readily  the  eurra  of  English  and  German  lenses 
would  be  equally  able  to  imitate  their  screw  threads,  if 
neceasary. 

As  regards  the  standard  light,  we  have  nothing  in  connexion 
with  photography  more  reliable  than  the  standard  candle,  or 
the  Wamerkc  sensitometcr,  both  of  which  are  admittedly 
defective.  However,  as  Mr.  Wamerke  is  present  at  the 
Congress,  he  will  no  doubt  take  part  in  the  discussion,  not 
only  on  his  own  behalf  but  also  as  a  member  of  each  of  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
which  have  had  the  trouble  of  studying  these  questions 
previously. 

At  present  we  can  only  hope  that  the  decision  will  be 
generally  such  as  may  be,  if  not  aooepted  absolutely,  at  least 
used  ss  the  basis  upon  which  a  really  authoritative  Congress 

■nay  work. 

♦ 

'EraaTTBixo  is  now  ripe  foe  the  opMuof  of  the  Photographic  Oon- 
-vontion  of  the  United  KingdMa  cb  If  aaday  eveniag  next,  the  19th 
inat.  The  Tsriooa  committees  have  eompleted  their  labours,  with 
the  tesolt  that  there  will  be  a  fine  coBscrina  of  pictures  and  apparatus- 
Several  p^ers  on  the  topics  at  the  day  wiU  be  read,  and  highly 
attractive  excmsiona  have  been  anaaged.  These,  together  with 
choice  lantern  eatertainmeDts,  and  an  ereaiag  leetaie  by  Mr.  E. 
M ay biid«e,  during  which  he  will  show  his  renowaed  "  Animals  in 
Motion"  aerie*,  sfford  some  idea  of  what  has  been  prepared  for  the 
members  of  the  Convention  and  their  friends.  The  proceedings  will 
%e  opened  by  a  etiireriaaom*  on  Mooday,  at  0.^  p.m.  BIr.  Muy- 
hridge's  ihwimislritinn  is  fixed  (or  Wednesday,  and  the  annual  dinner 
tot  Friday.  

Amiirr  the  Amerieaa  Convaatioa,  which  was  held  in  Boston,  U.S  A., 
«a  the  lOth  insl.  and  following  days,  Just  when  ready  for  going  to 
piesi,  we  have  received  the  it^pwi  ea  tie  Pryrmt  of  nuogrtipkjf 
M  AMmiem  dniag  the  past  year,  by  Mr.  W.  Lincoln  Adams ;  and  we 
Itava  also  rsesivad  a  medal  which  was  atmck  by  the  enterprising 
8oovill>Adaaw  Costpsay,  in  eoausesMMatioB  of  the  Semi-Centennial 
of  Photogiaphy,  aad  pnessBted  to  the  nwrnhwrs  of  the  Convention. 
It  has  a  fine  head  of  Dsgucrre  on  oas  side,  and  a  soitable  inscription 
on  the  other.  

"Ws  have  repeatedly  been  aaked  whether  it  ia  not  posnhle  to  obtain 
oellnlaid  aoitable  for  aensitite  fihae  in  thia  coontiy,  it  being  a  well- 
recognised  fact  that  its  chief  seat  of  SMnnfactore  is  Newark,  N  J.,  s 
city  aboot  eight  or  ten  miles  dbtaat  from  New  York.  We  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  snah  sppUesnts  that  8.  Guiterman  &  Co., 
6,  Ilaitetreet,  Wood-street,  EXX,  are  £i«lish  agenU  for  it.  From 
thia  firm  we  have  rsoeived  saaipie  sheets,  which,  when  cut  up  into 
smaller  lises,  we  have  eoated  with  both  gelatine  aad  collodion  emul- 
sion. As  the  sheets  messote  60x20  indioe,  and  are  capable  of  being 
•cut  with  Teassrinihle  facility,  photogrspben  will  discover  several  nses 
to  which  this  snhstancw  may  he  applied  other  than  their  primary 
great  use,  that  of  setriag  as  a  sopport  for  the  negative  film.  Among 
the  samples  are  also  some  of  a  fiae  opal  character. 


The  presidents  for  the  various  sections  are:— Captiun  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.;  Sir  J.  Lowthian  Bell,  F.U.S.;  Prof'. 
Jame^  Geikie,  F.R.A.;  Colonel  Sir  F.  de  Winton,  K.C.M.G.;  Prof! 
F.  J.  Edgeworth,  M.A.;  Mr.  William  Anderson,  M.I.C.E.:  Prof. 
Sir  W.  Turner,  F.R.S. 

Ths  evening  discourses  do  not  promise  anything  of  photographic 
interest,  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  excursions  will  be  well 
accompanied  by  camera  and  leus. 

Apmopos  of  this,  the  question  has  been  put,  "Has  the  introduction 
of  gelatino-bromide  plates  been  an  advantage  or  a  detriment  to 
the  art?"  and  the  replies  have  been  by  no  means  of  a  unanimous 
character.  One  experienced  and  clever  amateur  of  our  acquaintance 
lately  expounded  his  views  in  a  very  pronounced  and  decided  fasliion, 
"  It  has  degraded  the  art,"  he  8)ud,  "  and  has  not  advanced  photo- 
graphy one  iota.  It  has  advanced  photographers,  if  giving  to  any 
one  of  common  sense  the  power  of  making  a  presentable  landscape 
with  a  day's  training  at  the  work  may  be  called  advandng  it.  I 
used  to  be  proud  of  my  camera,  and  of  my  skill  in  using  it,  but  now 
I  am  ashamed  of  it,  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country  can  do  in 
ten  minutes  what  it  took  mo  years  of  practice  to  attain  proficiency 
in,  and  in  consequence  photographic  kits  swarm  over  the  country, 
and  are  a  nuisance  and  an  eyesore,"  &c. 


Wr  have  noted  thia  speech  because  it  represents  the  feeling  of  so 
many  old  hands  who  with  labour  and  loss  learned  how  to  make  dry 
plates,  but  whoseknowledge  is  nowsimplyadead  letter — useless  lumber, 
we  have  heard  them  call  it.  Contrariwise,  we  are  bound  to  remember 
what  a  source  of  keen  pleasure  to  hundreds  is  the  modest  kit  so  scorned 
by  the  amateur  we  quote,  and  as  to  photographs  themselves,  the  walls 
of  the  exhibitions  teU  us  how  many  more  good  photographs  are  now 
produced  than  within  a  very  sliort  time  ago  was  the  case,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  pictures  of  great  merit  have  been  shown 
that  before  the  advent  of  gelatine  were  impossible  of  achievement. 


Tbb  use  of  hydroquinone  has  quickened  the  demand  for  caustic 
alkalies  in  development,  and  solutions  of  soda  and  potash  are  now 
common  enough;  but  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that  when 
exposed  to  the  air  the  caustic  forms  of  soda  and  potash  are  capable 
not  only  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  but  carbonic  acid  also. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  alkalies  would  gradually  become 
converted  into  carbonate,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
apparently  lose  a  portion  of  their  power.  Thia  will  be  the  case 
not  only  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  but  ijso  with  solutions  of  ammonia, 
unless  thorotighly  sealed  sgainst  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
latter  chemical  would  thus  lose  strength  in  a  double  fashion — first, 
by  evaporation,  and,  second,  by  neutralisation. 


I 


Th>  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  Britiah  Association  is  expected  to  be 
of  exceptional  interest,  sad  abeady  active  preparations  are  being 
■lade  for  the  due  eondoet  ol  the  various  meetings  sad  excaxaons. 


Ammonia,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  is  far  better  stored  when 
diluted  by  being  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  so  as  to  lessen 
it*  tendency  to  volatilise,  which  is  the  greater  the  greater  its  con- 
centration. Some  photographers  store  it  in  bottles  secured  with  a 
cork ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  employ  glass  stoppers,  as,  in  the 
first  case,  cork  ia  apt  to  quickly  become  rotten,  and,  in  the  next,  it 
rapidly  loaes  iti  protective  power  sgainst  the  diffusion  of  gases.  On 
the  other  hand,  unless  special  care  be  taken  against  its  action,  any 
little  extra  rise  of  temperature  may  cause  the  stopper  to  fly  out, 
possibly  during  the  absence  of  the  owner,  under  which  conditions 
the  liquid  will  deteriorate  (by  losing  strength)  in  a  remarkably  rapid 
manner. 

Iji  omr  own  practice  we  smear  the  stopper  with  vaseline,  which  forms 
a  very  clScient  protective  against  evaporation,  and  if  unusual  heat 
at  any  time  should  cause  sufficient  pressure  to  remove  it,  the  stopper 
will  rarely  become  ejected— it  will  simply  act  ss  a  relief  valve  and 
drop  into  its  place  again. 

This  vaseline  protection,  too,  is  most  excellent  for  bottles  containing 
solution  of  pyio  and  sulphite  which  have  a  most  unpleasant  knack 
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of  becoming  Tery  UghUy  fixed  after  a  few  days'  storage.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  qmckly 
•bsorbed  by  the  pyrogallic,  with  the  result  that  the  outer  pressure  is 
neater  than  tlie  inner,  and  so  has  to  be  overcome  in  removing  the 
Stopper,  which  also,  by  leaaon  of  the  pressure,  tends  to  become 
locked  also.  The  effect,  whatever  the  cause,  is  very  annoying :  a 
alight  smearing  with  vaseline  is  a  complete  cure. 


THE  OCCASIONAL  FAILURE  OF  EXHIBITIONS. 
It  must  be  within  the  experience  of  all  regular  exhibitors  that  it 
occasionally  happens  that  an  exhibition,  opening  under  what  might  be 
reasonably  considered  the  raost  favourable  auspices,  is  from  some 
apparently  inexplicable  cause  a  dead  failure.  Let  us  try  if  we  can 
diooover  some  of  the  common  causes  of  want  of  success,  and  perhaps 
a  consideration  of  them  will  suggest  means  by  which  they  may  be 
avoided  in  future. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  question.  What  is  required  ?  What 
are  the  objects  for  which  exhibitions  are  instituted,  and  how  far  are 
they  carried  out  P 

The  first  series  of  photographic  exhibitions,  promoted  by  the 
Society  of  Arte  before  the  formation  of  any  photographic  society, 
was  intended  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  new  art  throughout  the 
country.  It  is,  of  course,  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  that  such  a 
thing  as  photography  exists.  The  first  great  object  of  the  exhibitions 
now  held  should  be  to  show  year  by  year  the  advances  made  in  the 
many  departments  of  the  art;  the  second  aim,  to  encourage  and 
teach  those  who  are  beginning  and  those  who  are  making  progress  ; 
and  the  third  purpose  should  be  to  get  together  such  a  collection  as 
will  show  all  the  best  work  done  since  the  last  exhibition,  and  the 
sight  of  which  shall  be  worth  the  fee  charged  for  admission.  Perhaps 
the  third  object  includes  the  first  and  second.  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  by  all  that  these  are  the  chief  excuses  for  general  exhibitions 
— I  exclude  from  my  argument  the  very  useful  and  interesting  semi- 
private  gatherings  of  local  societies — yet  the  tendency  of  the  manage- 
ment of  some  recent  exhibitions  seems  to  be  not  only  towards  ex- 
cluding the  best  work,  but  to  prevent  any  ambitious  photographer 
from  doing  his  utmost  to  produce  anything  out  of  the  common  run  of 
every-day  production.  This  is  done,  I  admit,  from  the  best  motives, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  encouragement  of  new  work,  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  means  employed  will  tend  in  the  end  to 
impoverish  exhibitions,  and  compel  them, to  deteriorate  into  such 
shows  as  can  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows  of  profesaonal  photo- 
graphers, and  the  albums  of  amateurs,  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
kingdom.    The  apotheosis  of  mediocrity. 

The  time  of  year  at  which  an  exhibition  is  held  has  much  to  do 
■with  its  success.  An  exhibition  held  in  September  or  October  will  be 
filled  with  the  newest  work,  while  one  opening  in  June  will  be  too 
early  for  most  of  the  work  of  the  year,  good  or  bad,  and  will  have  to 
be  content  with  the  productions  of  former  years,  which  have  been  the 
rounds  of  the  eichibitions  all  over  the  country.  And  if  there  is  a  rule 
excluding  from  competition  all  pictures  which  have  taken  champion 
prizes,  all  that  can  be  expected  cannot,  of  necessity,  be  of  a  higher 
class  than  that  below  the  highest.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  failure 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  now  being  held  at  York.  No  exhibition 
could  have  been  collected  together  under  better,  more  enterprising,  or 
more  liberal  management.  It  was  well  advertised,  judicious  pressure 
was  put  on  exhibitors  to  contribute,  and  gold  and  diver  medals  were 
offered  lavishly.  Y"et  what  is  the  result  ?  The  poorest  show  that 
could  be  called  an  exhibition,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  pictures 
that  have  been  seen  dozens  of  times,  padded  with  frames  of  indifferent 
photographs  that  should  never  have  been  accepted ;  so  poor  a  show 
that* the  judges  were,  perforce,  compelled  to  withhold  several  of  the 
medals.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  best  of  the  old  pictures  were 
absolutely  excluded  by  an  addition  to  the  rules  for  the  champion 
classes,  which  excluded  all  champion  pictures.  The  champion  class 
was  a  well-intended  invention,  designed  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  could  not  do  the  best  work,  by  removing  prize  pictures  to  a 
competition  among  themselves,  leaving  the  ordinary  medals  to  be 
competed  for  by  those  works  which  came  next  in  quality ;  in  other 
words,  by  the  best  that  were  left  after  the  best  were  removed. 


There  was  nothing  particularly  objectionable  about  this,  except". 
that  it  tended  to  too  closely  follow  the  example  of  those  schools  where- 
every  little  boy  gets  a  prize  whether  good  or  bad  ;  but  when  medala- 
are  offered  in  a  champion  class,  as  they  were  at  York,  "  Umited  to- 
one  photograph  from  each  competitor  which  has  not  taken  a  champioik 
prize  elsewhere,"  it  is  a  direct  bid  for  second-class  work,  and  it  is. 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  pictures  which  have  taken  first  prizes- 
would  be  contributed.  Besides,  what  becomes  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  champion.  And  thus  the  exhibitions  are  deprived  of  those  very- 
pictures  which  one  would  have  supposed  would  have  been  the  greatest 
attraction  to  visitors. 

As  regards  the  time  of  holding  exhibitions,  the  season  may  be  said 
to  begin  in  September  with  that  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  I'olytechnie 
Society.  This  Society  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  medals  for  photo- 
graphs, and  has  always  commanded  the  pick  of  the  new  photographs 
of  the  year.  This  exhibition  may  be  called,  in  comparison  with, 
some  others,  small  and  local,  but  it  has  always  been  supported  by  the- 
chief  exhibitors,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  shows  of  the- 
year ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  free,  there  being  no  charge  made  for  space; 
It  has  never  had  a  champion  class,  but  it  has  tried  another  method* 
of  handicapping,  which  consisted  in  not  allowing  a  taker  of  a  first  prize 
to  take  another  medal  of  any  kind  for  three  years.  It  was  actually  & 
misfortune  to  take  a  first  prize  the  first  year,  as  it  placed  the  compe- 
titor out  of  the  competition  for  a  time,  whereas  if  he  took  a  second, 
silver,  equal  in  value  to  the  first  only  in  name,  he  was  eligible  to- 
take  a  first  the  following  year.  This  arbitrary  rule  failed,  as  any  methods, 
however  ingenious,  of  preventing  the  best  competitor  winning  alway* 
will  do  in  the  long  run,  and  the  Society  very  wisely  gave  it  up. 

The  next  exhibition  of  the  year  in  point  of  time  is  certainly  tha 
most  important  of  the  season,  both  for  size  and  quality.  It  is  that 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  To  this  exhibition^ 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  everything  of  importance  is  sent.  And 
this  invariably,  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  the  Council 
tried  the  experiment  of  withholding  the  usual  medals  which  preceding 
exhibitors  resented,  and  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  pictures  sent,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  in  quality. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  about  twenty  medals  are  awarded 
at  each  of  the  two  exhibitions  I  have  named,  it  must  be  easily  seen 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  year  have  beea 
medalled,  and,  according  to  the  new  rules,  thrown  out  of  the  running 
for  any  but  the  champion  classes ;  and  if  the  York  addition  to  these 
rules  is  to  be  continued,  every  one  of  those  pictures  that  take  a 
champion  prize  is  debarred  from  further  competition.  No  further 
handicapping  is  possible. 

After  the  London  follow  the  Provincial  exhibitions,  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Now  it  must  beadmitted  that  the  chief  object  of  these  exhibi- 
bitions  should  be,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  to  get  together  all  the  best  pictures 
of  the  time,  whether  they  have  been  exhibited  elsewhere  or  not,  in 
order  that  the  people  of  the  district  may  see  for  themselves  what  is 
being  done  in  the  art ;  that  photographers  may  judge  for  themselves 
the  direction  in  which  they  would  prefer  to  aim  and  the  work  they 
would  emulate ;  and,  finally,  that  the  exhibition  should  be  worth  the 
admission  fee  and  be  also  a  financial  success.  Y'et  how  do  they  go 
about  it  ?  They  put  all  the  obstacles  possible  in  the  way  of  the  best 
pictures  by  placing  restrictions  on  them.  The  result  is  that  many  of 
the  best  pictures  are  never  seen  in  the  provinces.  Few  photographers 
produce  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  their  best  in  the  year,  and  ,fewei 
have  any  of  their  first-rate  work  left  unexhibited  after  the  London 
Exhibition. 

As  an  exhibitor,  I  have,  personally,  no  objection  to  the  champion 
classes,  when  they  are  not  made  absurd  by  restricting  them  to  pictures 
which  have  never  taken  champion  medals ;  but  if  the  object  is  to  get 
together  the  best  collection  of  pictures,  they  are  a  mistake. 

Then  follow  a  few  minor  causes  of  failure,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
large  entrance  fees  sometimes  charged.  Photographers,  especially 
amateurs,  find  the  expense  of  frames,  packing  cases,  carriage,  &c., 
quite  enough  without  having  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  lending  their 
pictures,  as  many  do,  without  the  hope  of  any  return  in  the  shape  of 
sale  or  award.  And  even  medals  can  be  bought  too  dear  at  times. 
For  instance,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  send  to  the  present  Paris- 
Exhibition,  but  when  I  was  asked  to  send  also  a  cheque  for  51.  for 
a  small  space,  I  concluded  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle. 
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Other  CAoaea  of  failure  »n  the  time,  lometimes  months,  for  which 
their  producers  bare  to  lend  their  pictures,  and  doubtf  ulneai  aa  to  who 
•re  to  be  the  judgce.  Not  that  I  thinlc  much  of  thia  kat  csaae,  for, 
ma  f ar  aa  mj  npmJmen  goes,  the  judging  is  always  fairlj  done. 

H.  P.  ROBIXSON. 

• 

CURRENT  COMMENTS. 

VctrtAI.  D.iJ(AGB  TO  PUOTOORAFRS. 

Tarn  MBomit  of  photographic  damage  caused  hjf  postal  transmission 
aeems  to  be  rather  on  tl>e  incieaae  tamn  otherwise.  I  hear  much  of 
it,  and  nndoubtedW,  by  your  anawer  to  "  F.  W.,"  it  must  only  be  a 
sample  ot  one  of  the  petty  grieranM*  which  do  so  much  to  annoy 
busmaaa  aaan.  After  hearing  many  complaints  about  the  unarailinj^ 
nature  of  card  or  mounting  boards  to  pnnrent  the  obliterating  stamp 
naik  of  the  poet  office  paaaing  thraa^  and  deetn^ing  good,  well- 
fimahed  work,  I  was  induced  to  try  tkm  wood,Mad,  after  tte  practical 
tasting  of  it  for  a  nnmber  of  yean,  it  has  proved  a  perfect  cure. 
Many  Ot  the  eompkunta  were  of  maA  pictures,  which  had  the  mounts 
creaaed  and  broken  by  poetal  loagh  Mige,  as  well  aa  by  the  mark  of 
the  impressed  8tamp ;  but  since  tM  adoptioo  of  this  plan  by  aeveral 
of  the  principal  fizma  they  hare  entinly  ceased  to  complain. 

Aa  I  do  not  reoteaber  seeing  ai^  aotioe  of  this,  it  may  prove  a 
small  public  aerriee  to  deeeribe  the  wsAis.  The  timber  used  is  the 
fioMt  ydlow  pine,  which  is  much  bettar  adapted  by  its  nature  than 
the  dkaaper  white  pine  for  this  popoaa,  and  cut  from  three-inch 
boards,  with  the  parpandienlar  fiUM  ww  (not  the  circular,  which 
makes  a  much  roogber  fob),  into  atghtaen  or  twenty  thichneasea  to 
the  three-inch  boarl     The  outaida  alahs  and  any 


being  rejected,  they  are  then  cot  to  the  raooizwl  aise^  keeping  the 
grain  of  the  wood  mnning  lengthwise  with  tne  upper  side,  on  whidi 
the  addreas  is  placed,  and  Moaawiae  on  the  lower.  The  thickneaa  is 
about  that  of  mill  or  sMMiBtiag  boaHl,  and  the  waight  naeh  leas, 
while,  bom  the  spring  giTen  by  tha  loogh-eawn  amf^a,  ita  resisting 
power  to  the  stroka  at  tba  stamp  is  much  greater.  The  coat  should 
IN  BO  man,  if  it  ia  sot  laas.  "  F.  W."  and  others  are  walooma  to  the 
bint. 

RKTKBai5o  Nboatitm  ST  ras  of  Mibbob. 


minor  for  reraning  negativea,  in  adftion 
tioMb  this  may  ba  noted  ibat  it  is  almost 


In  TeferBBca  to  tbe  nsa  of  a 
to  yoor  own  eieaHant  aqgg«ilioii%  tua  may 
impoaaible  to  get  a  palant  plata  mimr  of  aay  lam  sita  to  reflect 
truly.  The  bcdy  of  tba  glaas  baiaf  blown,  it  ia  bopalaaaly  twisted  in 
the  making,  and  it  is  ia  addittoa  moeb  mon  sobfeet  to  stiia  than 
cast  glass,  so  much  so  that  it  wiD  not  do  for  the  purpose;  yet,  stiaiwe 
to  sar.  from  ita  thinness  and  ligbtaaas,  that  is  tha  Una  moat  m- 
Tariably  stipwiatad  for  or  naed.  If  tbe  thicker  and  baaTier  British  or 
f'lfign  plata  giasi  ia  taken  tbe  raBaetkiDS  wiU  ba  tmar,  but  from  its 
thiclmeas,  and  being  dlrend  oo  tbe  back  of  the  imer  re6eeting 
aurfsc«,  and  the  separation  and  dnplioatioa  of  reflecting  sorfaees,  two 
inrariably,  and  oeeaskmallr  a  tbud  saoondary,  image  of  tbe  oibject 
becomes  riaifala  ia  cwtaia  ligbia.  Thia  b  more  aopaiwat  with  some 
makes  of  ^aaa  than  with  otbsn,  and  it  ia  painfoUy  apparent  when 
tba  aarfacea  of  tba  plalaa  an  aot  traly  panlkl  and  phme.  Also  the 
body  of  tba  glaas  ia  by  no  waans  fiaa  mm  stria,  aa  tboae  who  have 


to  supply  tba  gkas  for  lightbiiawa  bacooa  aaiafnlly  aware  of,  in  the 
sbane  of  lajseted  plates  Trinity  Hooaa  anJ  tba  Board  of  Northern 
Liglits  being  rigidly  strict  in  tbia  napaet;  I  bare  tbonght  need- 
lamir  so. 

Tna  only  nal  ears  and  way  oat  of  tbe  difficulty  with  a  mirror,  if 
it  mast  ba  nsad,  ia  to  ailvar  tba  minor  on  the  out«r,  not  the  inner, 
snrfaoa  of  tbe  glass  by  tbe  nore  silvar — Dot  tbe  mareury  and  tinfoil  or 
qaidaihar  ptoeam — and  poUab  tba  aoifaea  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
^1—  ipsenla  for  wflaatiny  talaaeopaa.  Tbia  will  give  a  true  and  sharp 
tmaga,eapabls  of  tba  ONal  aeeomla  fbcaaring,  Ac,  tba  raflected  image 
bsiag  oa  tba  sarflMa  of  tba  plana  an»ai  ml  mirror,  there  can  be  no 
cbaaee  of  donbla  rsflactioaa.  Vary  gnat  eare  most  be  used  in  using 
and  beepiQg  raab  laiirota. 

My  own  ratbar  WtiasiTe  practiee,  for  the  purpoee  wanted  by 
"pbolo  Gtbo,"  baa  beaa  to  nse  absolutely  speckless  and  spotless 
patent  plate  uiam  tot  tba  nsmtiTaa,  and  to  take  tba  pietore  tbroo^ 
tbe  glass,  making  tba  f^pt  ailowaaea  in  the  foeoaaing  for  tbe  thitt- 
nass  of  tbe  glass  used.  Tito  rsaaon  for  iaaiatanoa  on  purs  fine  glass  is 
that  erery  air-bubble,  speck,  or  spot  in  tbe  body  or  on  the  outer 
aarface  of  the  glass  lapeats  itself,  and  generally  in  a  distorted  form, 
ia  tbe  negative,  and  so  taods  to  spoil  the  reMilt. 

In  tbe  eamat  aomber  of  the  Btmeon,  noticed  in  Tbk  Bbitisii 
Jouaif AL  Of  PBOTooaAPirr  for  Aagaat  9,  our  friend  Dr.  Nicol, 


some  seemingly  opaque  media,  quotes  from  an  article  by  Mr.  S.  Ball 
in  a  recent  number  of  MacmiUan :  "  When  the  Great  Eastern  was  in 
Dublin,  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  B.  White,  took  some  pictures  of  the  vessel. 
She  had  previously  come  from  Liverpool,  1  believe,  where  her 
colossal  hull  had  apparently  been  made  the  vehicle  of  a  gigantic 
advertisement.  Before  coming  to  Dublin,  the  inscription  had  been 
completely  obliterated  by  liberal  applications  of  coal  tar,  yet  the 
photographic  plates  taw  through  the  tar,  and  showed  conspicuously 
every  letter  of  the  advertisement." 

In  this  connexion,  I  may  relate  a  similar  and  quite  as  authentic 
an  instance— similar,  but  not  quite  the  same.  On  the  east  wall  of 
the  General  Register  House  in  Edinburgh,  at  one  time,  but  it  must 
have  been  many  years  ago,  there  was  painted  in  black  letters  on  the 
polished  ashlar  sandstone  ot  the  curtain  wall  which  encircles  it 
on  that,  the  south,  and  west  sides,  an  inscription  warning  people 
against  defacing  it  under  a  penalty  —that  of  being  fined  sixpence.  I 
had  seen  this  when  a  boy  and  young  man.  It  had  been  removed  at 
some  time  by  order,  and  the  paint  washed  and  polished  oft,  so  as  to 
be  invisible.  But  one  day,  while  photographing  a  twelve-by-ten  view, 
that  side  of  the  curtain  wall  came  in  as  a  portion  of  it,  and  to  my 
amazement  the  negative  showed  the  erased  inscription  perfectly 
vbible.  A  still  more  curious  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  when  this 
was  spoken  of  there  had  been  noticed  by  many  people  that,  after 
fogify  weather  in  winter-time,  the  same  inscription  could  be  seen 
projecting  from  the  wall  in  letters  of  hoar  frost,  and  varying  from 
quarter  of  an  inch  projection  downwards  to  only  the  appearance  in 
white  on  grey  on  the  wall.  Whether  it  keeps  up  its  antics  still,  or 
has  got  worn  out  from  old  age  and  decay,  I  do  not  know.  As  the 
announcement  was  rather  a  ludicrous  one,  the  latter  circumstance 
was  much  talked  of.  The  letters  seemed  to  have  been  done  in 
common  black  oil  paint.  Tubbe  is  a  nut  to  crack  for  some  of  your 
speculative  and  tiaoaoendental  readers.  W.  H.  Da  vies. 


m  mtHat^  a  few  intbar  joeolar  famaOB  on  spirit  photography,  and 
bow  it  might  ba  dooa  yru/w  c(  tba  photograpbio  tiaa^arency  of 


Thk  following  four  papers  are  from  the  "Grand  Convention  Number  " 
of  the  St.  Louie  and  Canadian  Photographer.  We  are  not  quite 
certain  whether  these  are  special  contributions  to  our  American 
contemporary  in  anticipation  of  the  Convention,  or  are  advances  of 
papers  to  be  read  at  the  Convention. 

PRACTICAL  THOUGHTS  ON  SILVER  rtUNTING. 
By  J.  R.  Swain. 
L<  hot  weather  the  positive  bath  should  be  cooled  to  about  seventy 
degrees  before  silvering  the  psper.  Be  sure  to  silver  long  enough  to 
coagulate  all  tbe  albumen.  No  danger  of  over^vering.  In  experi- 
menting tbe  writer  silvered  six  sheets  respectively — four,  six,  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  aod  fourteen  minutes  on  a  fifty-grain  bath.  No  difference 
could  be  noticed  in  the  finished  prints.  But  in  printing,  the  three  last 
had  a  greater  tendency  to  turn  yellow,  but  all  bleached  out  alike  in 
the  toning  and  fixing  baths.  From  two  to  three  minutes  is  about  right 
in  summer,  and  three  to  five  in  winter. 

If  the  paper  is  very  dry  the  time  of  silvering  should  be  increased. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  trying  to  dampen  the  papur  before  silvering, 
except  probably  a  minute  s  time  to  each  sheet,  and  even  that  is  doubtf  lu. 

The  paper  must  be  booa  dry  before  fuming,  and  in  damp  weather 
should  be  dried  again  after  fuming.  In  very  hot,  damp  weather  tha 
paper  has  a  ^T^at  tendency  to  turn  yellow  while  printing.  The  only 
preventive  is  to  see  that  the  negatives  and  pads  are  thoroughly 
dry  and  kept  dry  while  printing.  Three  or  four  washings  are 
sufficient  before  toning.  No  need  of  any  acid  or  salt  being 
added  to  either  to  redden  the  prints;  this  is  only  a  waste  of  time 
and  labour.  A  small  pinch  of  salt,  say  fifteen  grains  to  each  eight 
ounces,  should  be  added  to  tbe  toning  bath.  The  toning  bath  is 
simply  gold  and  soda  with  the  salt  as  stated  above.  One  ^in  of  gold 
is  required  for  each  sheet  of  paper  to  be  toned.  Some  claim  to  be  able 
to  tone  five  or  six  sheets  with  one  grain  of  gold,  but  experience  teaches 
differently. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  learn  to  tone  in  a  darkened  room  by  lamplight, 
and  to  ju<^  of  the  tone  by  looking  through  the  print  instead  of  looking 
at  it.  More  even  tones  can  be  secured  in  tbia  way,  and  if  one  is  late, 
toning  can  be  as  snoceasfully  done  after  dark  as  in  daylight.  What- 
ever u  done  to  prevent  blisters  must  be  done  between  toning  and  fix- 
ing. The  recently  published  acetic  acid  bath  seems  to  be  the  best  at 
present.  The  prints  after  toning  and  before  fixing  should  be  washed 
through  two  changes  of  water,  then  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
bath  of  acetic  acid  two  ounces,  water  one  quart,  washed  once  or  twice 
and  fixed  as  usual.  Not  a  single  blister  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
writer's  hands  after  this  treatment.  Tbe  acid  toughens  the  albumen 
and  gives  the  prints  a  rich,  bright  appearance. 
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LARGE  DIRECT  PORTRAITS  T'EXSUS  ENLARGEMENTS. 

By  Q.  IIanmrb  Oboughion. 
Ol»B  of  the  first  things  that  impressed  me  on  coming  to  this  country 
was  the  much  larger  sire  of  direct  portraits  made  by  photographers 
as  compared  with  those  made  on  the  Continent.  I  had  been  but  a  few 
months  in  this  country  when  I  went  to  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati, 
•8  special  correspondent  to  Tub  Bhitish  Joubnal  of  Photoobaphy, 
•nd  in  noticing  the  exhibits  I  laid  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  them  were  of  heroic  proportions.  20  x  24  was  small  to  some 
that  were  there  exhibited,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  must 
hare  been  quite  forty  inches  in  length.  I  remember  making  inquiries 
of  the  photographers  who  exhibited  these  mammoth  pictures  as  to 
the  sale  they  hacl  for  these  large  portraits,  and,  without  exception,  I 
was  told  they  did  not  expect  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  expenditure  for 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  make  such  large  pictures,  that  although 
they  might  pay  as  an  advertisement,  there  were  very  few  people  who 
would  pay  a  sum  large  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  photographer's 
while  to  produce  such  large  portraits. 

This,  in  itself,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  photographers  from 
catering  for  thb  class  of  work,  for  if  a  thmg  does  not  pay  in  dollars 
and  cents,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  pushed.  Apart  from  the  business 
point  of  view,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  important,  comes  the  fact 
that  larse  direct  portraits,  when  hung  at  a  proper  distance  for 
viewing  large  work,  show  a  heaviness  in  the  shadows  that  is  to  an 
educated  eye  very  disagreeable.  Then  another  objection  is  that 
lenses  made  for  such  large  work  must  necessarily  be  of  short  focus, 
and  exaggeration  of  the  near  planes  must  result.  In  some  of  the 
large  heads  exhibited  this  was  most  distressing,  the  nose  being 
broadened  and  enlareed  out  of  all  proportion.  Next,  is  the  fact 
that  few  people  will  sit  sufficiently  long,  in  these  days  of  instantaneous 
processes,  to  get  a  properly  exposed  negative,  and  for  young  children 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  anything  satisfactory  over  a  certain  size. 
Then,  again,  the  price  that  must  be  charged  for  these  large  pictures, 
to  make  it  pay,  is  as  much  as  would  buy  a  well-executed  crayon  pic- 
ture. Very  few  people,  who  know  nothing  of  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  good,  large,  direct  pictures,  and  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  spent  in  retouching  the  negative,  &c.,  care  to  pay  as  much  for 
what  they  would  call  only  a  photograph  as  they  would  pay  for  a 
crayon  if  well  executed. 

These  considerations  will  always  keep  the  production  of  this  class 
of  portraits  in  a  very  small  minority,  and  enlargements  will  be  the 
rule,  with  large  direct  portraits  the  exception.  The  advantages  of 
enlargements  over  the  large  direct  portraits  are  very  many.  In  the 
first  place,  the  expense  for  large  apparatus  is  saved ;  secondly,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a  short-focus  lens  for  making  a  cabinet  negative ; 
therefore,  there  need  be  no  exaggeration  or  false  perspective.  The 
expense  of  large  plates — a  very  considerable  item — is  saved,  and  the 
photographer  can  satisfy  his  sitter  in  expression,  light  and  shade,  &c., 
upon  a  cabinet-size  plate,  before  attempting  to  make  his  enlargement. 
For  children  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  enlarge- 
ments. To  get  a  lively  child  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  quickest  pos- 
sible process,  and  that  can  only  be  obtained  with  small  sizes,  and  it 
means  a  very  different  thing  to  spoil  two  or  three  5x8  plates  to 
having  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  larger  sizes.  Then,  again,  most 
of  the  large  pictures  are  wanted  from  portraits  of  deceased  friends  or 
relatives,  where  there  is  no  question  of  maiing  large  direct  pictures. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  photographers  should  keep  themselves 
well  posted  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  production  of  enlargements. 
In  an  establishment  where  there  is  so  much  small  work  that  it  leaves 
no  time  for  anything  else  this  would  be  of  little  importance,  but  in 
the  majority  of  studios,  where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
which  can  be  used  to  some  advantage,  a  method  of  producing  large 
pictures  from  small  negatives  which  every  one  can  use,  and  which  re- 
quires no  expensive  or  unusual  apparatus,  is  a  desideratum. 

This  is  either  by  the  gelatino-bromide  paper  or  by  the  carbon  pro- 
cess. _  This  last,  however,  necessitates  the  production  of  an  enlarged 
negative;  the  results,  however,  are  very  fine,  but  they  scarcely  pay 
for  the  extra  trouble  in  production.  The  gelatino-bromide  process  of 
enlargement  is  simple  in  its  workings,  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and 
lends  itself  either  to  simple  mending  or  highly  finishing  in  crayon,  or 
other  methods  of  working.  Any  ordinary  portrait  lens  will  make  an 
enlargement,  and  there  is  no  other  apparatus  needed  than  cannot 
be  found  in  any  ordinary  photographer's  studio,  or,  if  not,  can 
be  made,  either  by  the  photographer  or  a  carpenter,  for  very  little 
expense. 

_  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
dderation,  it  is  better  for  the  photographer  to  fit  up  an  enlai-gino- 
apparatus  than  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  in  buying  large 
lenses,  heavy  cameras,  and  all  Qie  troublesome  accessories  needed  to 
produce  large,  direct  pictures. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 
By  P.  Ebsly. 
To  those  who  are  striving  to  master  the  problems  in  photography  and 
fit  themselves  for  honourable  competition  for  first-class  work,  let  me 
say  in  general  work  adopt  and  study  to  master  such  formulae,  and 
such  only,  as  have  been  well  tried  and  proven  to  be  reliable.  Let 
experts  work  out  the  processes,  and  when  they  have  made  a  success  of 
them  it  is  then  time  for  the  average  photographer  to  take  them  up. 
It  is  well  enough  to  experiment  a  little  during  leisure  hours,  and  help 
to  bring  out  new  ideas,  but,  when  doing  regular  work,  use  the  for- 
mulae which  you  are  best  acquainted  with,  and  never  discard  an  old 
formula  for  a  new  one  until  the  new  has  been  well  tried  and  proven 
to  be  of  greater  value  than  the  old,  remembering,  however,  that 
formulas  often  have  to  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  difficulties  in  using  dry  plates,  as  well  as  albumen 
paper,  may  be  avoided  by  the  manipulations.  Think  not  to  succeed 
by  sticking  to  an  iron-clad  rule  under  all  circumstances.  For  instance, 
negatives  cannot  be  treated  the  same  in  cold  and  hot  weather.  Neither 
can  they  be  treated  the  same  when  over  and  under  exposed.  Again, 
albumen  paper  must  have  very  different  treatment  in  cold  from  what 
it  requires  in  hot  weather,  also  the  management  must  differ  in  wet 
and  dry  weather. 

Thanks  to  our  great  leaders,  they  have  told  us  plainly  just  how  and 
what  to  do,  but  there  is  some  knowledge  indispensable  to  success  that 
is  not  in  the  market  to  be  bought  and  sold.  It  is  only  acquired  by 
hard  study  and  close  observation — in  other  words,  by  experience. 
The  successful  operator  can  tell  the  moment  the  image  makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  plate  whether  everything  is  working  right,  and  por- 
tions his  chemicals  accordingly.  The  printer  can  do  the  same.  To 
the  close  observer,  evils  that  beset  us  in  our  every-day  work  have  a 
warning  voice ;  like  storms,  they  never  burst  upon  us  without  clouds 
first  appearing. 

He  who  loves  the  work,  and  patiently  and  perseveringly  studies  it 
for  the  love  of  it,  will  have  his  labours  crowned  with  success. 


THE  PIZZIGHELLI  PLATINOTYPE  PAPER. 
By  F.  C.  Beach. 
Having  experimented  lately  with  the  imported  paper  made  in  Ger- 
many after  the  special  formula  of  Pizzighelli,  I  have  found  it  to  bo 
remarkably  simple  to  work,  and  predict  a  large  consumption  of  it  in 
the  near  future.  It  appears  to  be  slightly  slower  than  silver  paper, 
the  usual  time  of  printing  occupying  about  twenty  minutes  in  a 
bright  sun.  But  its  rapidity  in  printing  is  increased  if  the  sensitive 
surface  is  slightly  moistened  by  breathing  on  it,  or  holding  it  over  the 
steam  from  hot  water,  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  tea-kettle,  before  printing. 
Its  simplicity  of  manipulation  is  one  of  its  chief  merits,  and  it  will 
keep  if  encased  in  a  tin  box  or  a  wood  box  well  waxed,  or  in  a  waxed 
paper  bag. 

Taking  a  sheet  from  the  package,  it  is  slightly  puzzling  to  rightly 
place  it  in  the  printing  frame  in  a  room  illuminated  with  yellow 
light,  since  both  sides  of  the  paper  look  alike,  and  it  also  lies  flat. 
The  better  plan  is  to  glance  at  it  in  shaded  white  light  to  know  exactly 
which  is  the  sensitised  side. 

In  printing,  I  have  found  that  unless  a  pad,  either  of  felting  or  a 
double  thickness  of  paper,  is  laid  over  the  back  of  the  sensitised  sheet, 
so  as  to  be  between  it  and  the  back  of  the  printing  frame,  the  air  will, 
in  some  way  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  explain,  affect  the 
paper  at  the  joint  of  the  printing-frame  back  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  a  light  streak  across  the  picture. 

The  printing  is  carried  only  as  far  as  it  is  desired  the  picture  should 
be.  There  is  no  guess  work  about  it.  When  it  is  done  it  is  simply 
put  into  water  containing  a  trace  of  muriatic  acid,  which  in  the  course 
of  two  minutes  dissolves  out  the  yellow,  unacted-upon  salt,  and  causes 
the  picture  to  appear  more  brilliant.  Thus  in  two  minutes  the  pic- 
ture is  fixed,  washed  for  three  minutes  more  in  one  or  two  changes  of 
water,  dried  between  blotting  paper,  and  is  then  ready  to  mount. 
The  result  is  an  absolutely  permanent  photograph,  one  that  looks  like 
an  etching,  and  is  particularly  agreeable  in  comparison  with  the  or- 
dinary glossy  silver  print.  The  tone  is  a  brown  black,  and  can  prob- 
ably be  varied  by  the  degree  of  moisture  imparted  to  the  surface 
before  placing  in  the  printing  frame.  The  paper  is  specially  adapted 
for  black-and-white  subjects  and  large  landscapes. 

For  the  amateur  it  will  be  the  paper,  as  no  manipulation  is  required, 
beautiful  prints  being  so  easily  made.  As  a  quick  means  of  supplying 
artistic  proofs,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  professional  photographer. 
The  practical  success  of  this  paper  in  our  half  centennial  of  the  pro- 
gress of  photography  is  one  of  the  minor  things  to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  called, 
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TO  REMOVE  YELLOW  STAINS  FROM  NEGATIVES. 
A  COBBJC8POXDBNT  in  SiTSS,  Turkey,  says  it  will  reqaire  seTenl 
d«y»'  journey  in  hia  distant  land  to  consult  a  professional  photo- 
eimpher  in  r«^rd  to  the  informadoo  he  seeks,  and  asks  the  Scxentific 
American  to  tell  him  bow  to  remore  inccesofully  a  yellow  tinge  on 
one  end  of  a  valuable  oegatiye. 

The  cause  of  the  stain  is  probably  due  to  insufficient  fixing  of 
the  plate  originally.  Henoe  the  tiMtaaent  U  different  than  if  it  was 
a  pyp)  stain  caused  during  derelopoMnt.  The  latter  stain  can  be 
lemored  by  r"""'«"g  the  plate  in  a  dearing  solution  compoeed  of — 

Alum   3  ounces. 

Citric  add , 1  ounce, 

Water '....• 10  ounces, 

farsereral  minutes.    The  plate  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  ten 

minutes  prior  to  being  placed  in  the  abore,  provided  it  has  been  dried 

and  printed  from. 
Another  formula  for  remoring  ailrer  stains  produced  in  printing 

ftom  oidinary  silver  paper  is  to  mix  two  solutions — 

A.  Snlphoeyanide  of  ammonis |  drachm. 

Water  1    ounce. 

B.  Nitric  acid  )  drachm. 

Water  1    ounce. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  B  fresh  for  each  negative,  and  apply  to 
■tiined  pcrtioo,  or  immerse  the  neasthre  in  the  solution.  When  the 
at*in  di^aiipean  the  negative  abooU  be  washed,  and  followed  by  an 
a)  'f  a  saturated  solution  ot  dtrome  alum. 

.!•.■  stain  is  caused  by  inauficient  fixing,  it  is  said  to  be 
renove«l  by  converting  the  silver  in  the  film  into  ao  iodide,  and  then 
disMlving  out  by  n«nide  of  potassium.  The  method  recommended 
by  Mr.  Drake  is  as  follows : — Soak  the  plate  for  five  minutes  in  clean 
vrater,  meanwhile  make  a  solntkn  of  iodide  of  potasuum,  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  now  pat  the  plate  in  this  solution,  and 
let  it  stay  for  ten  minutes.  If  the  staia  is  vary  old,  ke«p  it  in  for  half 
an  hour.  Now  dissolve  half  a  dfMkai  of  cyanide  of  poteasium  in  one 
ounce  of  water.  Take  the  plate  and  p«t  into  this,  and  gently  nib  the 
stains  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  (alaortient  filtering  cotton' will  do), 
free  from  grit,  until  they  are  (mite  naa.  If  the  staina  are  veiy  old, 
make  the  solutions  stroofter  and  soak  for  a  longer  time. 

The  stain  due  from  insufficient  fixing  is  usually  very  difficult  to 
remove.  A  plan  which  we  have  thoodht  (rf,  but  not  yet  tried,  is  to 
change  the  colour  by  slight  intanaifieattoa. 

First  immerse  the  plate  in  a  waak  solwtioii  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  water  until  the  film  oomiasaeM  to  bleach.  Then  wash  and  im- 
merse in  a  sr:>lutioa  of  eyaahla  d  Mirer  similar  to  Moockhoren's 
formulii.  The  cyanide  of  sUvar  eooTWta  tha  film  into  a  bbnsh  colour, 
■ad  mifj^ht  also  transform  the  ydbw  alaia  m  tha 

JACK  AKD  I  »  80BWAT. 
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■Lmomw)    fliwnt. 


Tbb  inn  at  Kedrs  Yassndsn  is  spokan  of  in  qnastiaaabia  terms  by 
Bvitktr  as  to  eomfoct,  gsasnl  pttnridhac.  and  high  charges.  As  tar  as 
oar  czpacisnes  goas.  we  can  give  a  dirsel  denial  to  this  statement,  tor  we 
had  good  food,  ecoilbrtalile  qnattsn,  and  tha  people  wen  more  than 
oidiaarily  polite ;  In  b^  we  bad  a  food  tbae  than.  Soeh  a  reprMenta- 
tioo,  bowerer,  tells  against  the  bonas,  lor  aa  paitisa  earns  np  we  eonld 
bear  tha  English  asides,  as  tbsy  stayed  to  MMOm  tfasir  horses:  "Mo, 
don't  >U7  here. "  ••  It  isn't  good."  "  Too  rsmambsr  iriiat  the  gnide  said 
about  it."  ■'  Naithsr  ccilOrtiMa  nor  cheap."  And  then  they  elsar  oat 
without  breaking  thsir  bat,  mteting  to  wail  till  they  ocms  to  the  next 
station.  AQ  we  aaa  say  fai  flsfcnas  of  this  boose  is  that  things  must  be 
vastly  shangad  siBae  the  darogatosy  Haas  wan  pobUahsd,  or  the  writer  of 
them  axpaelad  mosa  than  tha  ease  wamntsd.  I>o  not  have  any  tsar  of 
patting  op  at  Nedn  Vaasndsa  Ian.  Should  you  sxrive  thm  ot  an 
evening  and  wish  to  bait  tat  the  night,  I  warrant  you  will  be  comfortable. 

This  is  a  delightful  spot  for  photography.  The  village  lies  at  the  lower 
sad  ot  the  lake,  wlUeh  curves  rooad,  dottsd  over  with  boatbousss  and 
hoaU,  and  as  the  carriagi  wai  nuM  doss  along  the  side  of  the  Uke, 
wUeh  is  liah  fa>  ovarfaaagfiv  mM*,  alBost  any  sffsct  could  be  produosd 
whsn  we  waitad  lor  the  prapsr  B^  We  had  boaU  rowed  out  into  the 
Uke  to  brsak  in  on  tha  shsat  of  wstar,  and  thus  help  to  make  up  our 
tongfooads.    We  wwa  vary  iiiiiiissafiil  haia. 

Here  a  mstio  waodsa  bridgs  across  the  outlet  of  the  lake  divides  the 
viBsge.  The  flow  ftan  the  lake  pnxsnss  iu  course  under  the  bridge  in 
the  form  of  a  rtvsr  inshteg  down  bstsssu  the  t»>~t..t»tn«  On  some  islets 
in  tbs  midst  of  this  sbaam  wa  aaias  apea  a  group  of  wooden  mills  ot  the 
sams  daas  as  havs  bssa  ptevioaslyaatad,  aU  bvflt  side  by  side,  and 
working  away  with  no  end  of  tuaa.    We  got  a  nagatin  ot  them. 

Wbaa  wf  had  finished  oar  aiyuaowa  at  this  pbea,  and  baton 


leaving,  we  asked  the  young  women  of  the  station  if  they  would  oblige 
us  by  doing  up  their  hair  and  putting  on  their  headdress  (which  was 
peculiar),  and  let  ns  make  a  group  of  them  as  they  parted  with  us. 

The  way  these  girls  do  up  their  hair  and  the  caps  they  wear,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  very  remarkable.  The  hair  is  dressed  and  fixed  upon 
the  crown  of  the  bead,  looking  like  a  monster  spinning-top  turned  upside 
down,  the  point  standing  up  in  the  air.  Then  they  have  a  black  silk  bag 
or  cap  with  which  they  cover  this  tower,  which  of  course  is  broad  at  the 
bottom  and  rises  to  a  point  at  the  top.  Some  six  (all  the  female  popula- 
tion the  station  could  boast)  willingly  donned  their  best  things  and  in 
full  war  paint  came  out  to  be  photographed.  Since  coming  home  I  sent 
them  some  copies,  so,  should  you  happen  to  pass  that  way  you  will  likely 
see  them. 

The  road  from  Nedre  Vasenden  was  full  of  interest.  We  stopped  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  when  leaving  and  took  a  picture  of  the  village  from 
the  height,  it  was  so  tempting.  Bight  on  to  Forde  (this  is  the  second 
place  ol  this  name,  as  previously  noted)  was  verdant  and  pleasant,  with 
waterfalls  and  rivers  to  enliven  the  way.  We  stayed  at  Forde  to  receive 
and  dispatch  telegrams  and  have  our  lunch  at  the  hotel,  which  was  a 
well-appointed  house  with  first-rate  service.  The  village  itself  was  re- 
markably like  an  English  one.  We  continued  our  journey  to  Langeland 
— a  very  rough  road — and  when  we  reached  that  place  it  looked  far  from 
inviting.  Our  driver  said  he  would  take  us  right  on  to  Sande  if  we 
wished — and  we  wished. 

The  road  improved  as  we  proceeded,  terminating  in  a  valley,  rich  in 
lakes  and  trees,  houses  and  bridges,  and  in  their  midst  the  ever-present 
church,  and  here  was  the  village  of  Sande.  We  got  iu  on  the  Saturday, 
and  resolved  to  remain  in  this  place  over  the  Sunday. 

Here  at  Sande  we  had  fallen  on  a  hotel  comfortable  as  a  home.  The 
waitress  (a  native  ol  this  place  and  relation  of  the  landlord)  had  jast 
ntumed  from  America,  where  she  had  been  residing  for  some  years.  She 
spoke  English  flaently,  henoe  our  conversation  was  easy  and  flowing,  and 
for  the  time  being  Jack  ceased  to  construct  sentences  from  the  Nor- 
wegian vocabulary,  which  he  stack  to  through  thick  and  thin  closer  than 
a  brother. 

There  is  a  peonliar  decorative  effect  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  in  many 
places  here  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  walls  themselves  are  painted 
a  neutral  grey  tint  or  cream,  and  over  this  tint  are  trained  vinous  plants, 
which  trail  all  over  tiie  walls  right  up  to  the  roof.  These  plants  grow 
out  of  small  pots  rangsd  along  the  floor  close  to  the  wall.  It  was  new  to 
ns  and  very  pretty ;  it  looked  like  a  pattern  without  a  set  design,  and  the 
whole  efleot  was  artistic,  for  the  tracings  were  thin  and  lacy,  and  the 
leaves  wen  never  thrown  in  clumps.  The  only  drawback  that  I  saw  to 
it  was  the  tendency  it  would  have  to  keep  the  room  damp. 

We  again  met  our  American  friends  here.  Thomson  was  full  of  a 
peasant  marriage  party  he  liad  just  seen,  which  he  described  to  me  much 
as  follows: — *'I  guess  it  was  about  the  most  premature  exhibition  that 
you  ever  saw  sinoe  the  flood.  There  were  four  boats  came  sailing  down 
the  fjord  and  landed  at  the  quay — ^men  and  women — and  the  blooming 
bride,  like  a  queen,  wore  an  immense  crown  upon  her  head.  Every 
woman  carried  her  own  little  trunk — you  know  the  sort  of  thing — and 
they  had  no  sooner  landed,  sir,  than  each  on  her  own  account  hurried 
away  to  any  bit  of  broken  wall  or  other  shelter  about,  and  here  in  all 
baste  liegan  taking  off  their  outer  garments  and  decking  themselves  in 
tlie  finery  which  tbi^  bad  brought  with  them  in  their  boxes.  This  per- 
lormanee  took  place  in  Uie  open,  mind  you,  and  they  put  their  eveiy-day 
things  into  the  boxes,  leaving  them  there  till  they  returned  again.  Then 
they  all  gatliered  together  in  a  crowd,  smiling  and  bright.  It  was  a 
pietore,  lad,  I  can  tdl  yon.  I  was  wishing  I  had  bad  yon  there  with 
your  nuehine." 

During  the  night  I  was  roused  out  of  sleep  by  the  noise  of  stolecarries 
and  camoles  arriving  from  Vadhem,  the  port  some  eleven  miles  further 
on.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  got  up  and  had  a  look 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  lot  of  people  had  come,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  went  to  bed  speculating  on  the  goodly  company  we  would 
have  for  dinner  on  the  Sunday,  but  by  the  time  we  had  got  down  to 
breakfast  they  had  all  gone  again  except  two  young  Englishmen. 

These  young  fellows  wen  in  a  rather  troubled  state  ot  mind,  which  they 
ventilated  to  us  during  breakfast.  It  seemed  that  they  bad  come  on  to 
Sande  to  have  a  good  day's  fishing,  having  heard  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  held  fishing  rights  on  three  lakes  quite  near,  which  was  true, 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one  to  fish  on  the  Sunday, 
and  BO  their  prospect  ot  pleasure  was  knocked  on  the  head.  They  had 
arranged  to  go  on  after  breakfast,  bnt  they  were  rather  in  a  fix  about 
their  stolecarrie  also.  They  found  out  after  arriving  here  that  the  man 
who  had  brought  them  had  swindled  them ;  he  looked  like  a  sharper,  and 
talked  Yankee.  He  had  aeeoeted  the  young  fellows  at  Vadhem,  stated 
that  he  was  going  their  way — had  to  take  the  conveyance  and  horse  into 
the  country,  at  any  rate — and  that  he  would  take  them  much  cheaper 
than  the  regular  conveyance;  he  was  going  as  far  as  Ardal,  and  would 
wait  where  they  stayed,  and  take  them  right  along  all  the  way.  Being 
strangers  the  young  fellows  looked  upon  this  offer  as  s  good  chance,  and 
aeoepted  it.  They  were  to  pay  at  every  stopping  station,  so  had  settled 
np  to  Sande.  Then  it  turned  up  in  conversation  that  they  had  paid  on 
demand  ten  shillings  for  an  eleven  miles  drive,  the  Government  arrange- 
ment being  four  shillings  only  for  two  for  this  distance.  Of  course,  when 
they  found  this  oat,  tluy  would  not  have  the  man  any  more,  but  both 
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-w,  rather  nervous  about  taoUiog  him ;  they  were  but  boys,  and  he 
lookad  a  tearing,  swearing  personage,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  their  hesi- 
taaQT.  At  length  they  applied  to  Ae  landlord,  and  he  soon  made  short 
irork  of  the  matter.  Oh,  how  that  fellow  swore  as  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  towards  Vadliem  again  I  ,     .^    .     ,     :,■ 

Thii  U  a  trick  that  is  regularly  played  at  some  of  the  busier  landing 
■tagw.  An  offer  of  private  conveyance  going  your  way — carry  you  cheap. 
When  they  get  the  unwary  trapped  they  can  charge  wliat  they  like,  being 
bound  by  no  law  or  regulation.    Beware  of  such.  ,  , 

The  church  here  is  open  but  once  in  three  Sundays,  the  minister 
trsvelling  into  more  distant  villages  on  the  two  Sundays  between,  that 
being  three  congregations  that  he  has  under  his  charge.  The  Sunday 
«•  were  in  Sande  happened  to  be  the  one  that  the  pastor  officiated  there. 
iUs  gave  OS  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  service. 

The  members  of  the  congregation  are  scattered  all  over  the  countryside 
for  miles,  and  this  is  the  grand  occasion  on  which  they  meet  and  con- 
Terse  with  each  other.  All  the  morning  we  could  see  little  groups  strag- 
gling into  the  village,  dressed  in  their  best,  then  coming  to  a  focus  in 
Imots  around  the  church,  evidentlyretailing  the  interesting  items  of  their 
quiet  lives  since  last  they  met.  Tlie  landlord  was  saying  that  most  of 
the  love-making  was  done  at  these  Sunday  gatherings— a  good  beginning 
for  a  married  life. 

The  church  was  built  of  a  light  wood,  with  a  red-tiled  roof.  During 
■ervice  all  the  men  sat  down  one  side  of  the  church,  and  the  women  the 
other— just  like  a  Quakers'  meeting.  Nails  were  fixed  into  the  wall  along 
the  side  at  which  the  men  sat ;  on  these  they  hung  their  hats  and  caps. 

The  service  itself  seemed  to  me  a  blending  of  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
There  was  an  altar  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  over  it,  this  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  In  front  of  the  altar  was  a  raised  platform,  shaped 
half  circle  and  railed  round.  This  space  was  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
here  the  minister  walks  about  during  the  time  that  he  is  officiating  and 
preaching.  The  minister  is  robed  in  a  white  gown  and  wears  a  large 
Quocn  Mary  ruff  round  his  neck.  His  exhortation  did  not  last  more 
than  twenty  minutes.  The  singing  was  very  uncultivated  and  decidedly 
unpleasant.  After  the  discourse  the  members  came  forward  to  be  blessed 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  husbands  and  wives  came  first  and 
knelt  down  round  the  raihng  that  enclosed  the  platform.  The  pastor 
then  put  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  husband  and  vrife  and  blessed  them 
in  a  short  prayer.  Then  he  repeated  this  with  the  next  couple,  and 
going  on  until  he  had  completed  the  circle  in  twos  and  twos.  When 
they  retired  to  their  seats  another  company,  equal  to  the  filling  of  the 
space,  came  forward,  and  so  on  till  all  the  married  people  were  done. 
Then  came  the  widows  and  maidens,  and  last,  the  widowers  and  young 
men.    This  part  of  the  service  would  occupy  half  an  hour. 

During  the  service  the  congregation  are  evidently  accustomed  to  take 
things  free  and  easy,  for  if  any  of  them  felt  weary  sitting  they  just  stood 
up  and  looked  about  them  till  they  had  rested  themselves,  and  then  they 
sat  down  again.  It  struck  us  as  very  amusing  to  see  the  people  pop  up 
every  here  and  there  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  and  after  their  eyes 
had  travelled  all  over  the  place,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one,  to  quietly  sit 
down  again.  It's  a  way  they  have ;  I  suppose  their  fathers  did  it  that 
way.    There  were  five  children  christened  on  that  Sunday. 

On  Sunday  evening  Jack  amused  himself  with  his  binocular,  taking 
considerable  interest  in  the  burly  parson,  who  stayed  in  a  neat  Uttle 
cottage  just  over  the  river  from  the  hotel.  He  was  sitting  in  a  garden 
plot  in  front  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace.  Next  morn- 
ing we  found  him  toiling  away  on  his  Httle  farm.  It  evidently  took  the 
pasture  as  well  as  the  pastorate  to  square  his  living. 

Our  American  friends  drove  on  to  Vadhem  on  Sunday  night,  we  pro- 
mising to  meet  them  there  on  the  morrow,  as  we  intended  to  take  some 
negatives  on  Monday  before  going  forward.  Maek  Ouie. 


TIME  SIGNALS  BY  THK  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

Havihq  recently  seen  a  magnesium  flash  light  used  for  instantaneous 
photography,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  intense  light  produced  could  be 
utilised  to  advantage  for  distributing  standard  time  signals  by  night.  I 
decided  to  test  the  principle  in  a  practical  manner,  and  have  obtained 
some  very  satisfactory  results.  The  ordinary  flash  lamp,  as  made  for 
photographic  purposes,  is  an  alcohol  lamp  giving  a  large  flame  through 
which  a  charge  of  magnesium  powder  is  blown  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb 
held  in  the  hand.  On  pressing  the  bulb  the  magnesium  is  instantly 
Ignited  bjr  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  alcohol  flame.  A  lamp  of 
ihis  kind  was  fastened  to  a  suitable  frame,  to  which  was  attached  a 
common  telegraph  sounder.  A  heavy  weight  was  suspended  over  the 
bulb  of  the  flash  lamp  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  instantly 
released  by  the  action  of  the  sounder,  thus  depressing  the  bulb  and  firing 
the  magnesium.  The  apparatus  was  connected  with  the  signal  drcuit  of 
the  standard  clock,  and  a  series  of  experiments  was  made.  By  previous 
wrangcment  the  signals  were  observed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Clayton,  of  the 
Blue  Hill  Observatory,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  were  seen  with 
great  distinctness.  Bough  observations  showed  that  the  time  lost  in  the 
action  of  the  firing  mechanism  was  less  than  0-4s.  This  error  was 
nearly  constant,  and  can  be  rendered  practicaUy  inappreciable  by 
properly  constructed  apparatus,  specially  designed  for  the  purpose     The 


flash  light  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  visible  to  the  unaided  eye 
at  a  much  greater  distance  than  a  time  ball. 

Being  necessarily  used  in  the  evening,  it  would  be  seen  by  many  whose 
only  leisure  time  is  after  working  hours.  A  flash  signal  fired  from  a  hill 
or  from  the  top  of  a  high  building  would  be  visible  in  all  directions  for 
many  miles.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  very  small  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  time  ball.  I  tliink  that  a  system  based  on  the  principle 
which  I  have  described  will  recommend  itself  to  those  interested  in  time- 
service  matters  as  cheap  and  effective. 

WiLLAHD  P.  Gebbish,  Harvard  College  Obtervatory. 

— Scientific  American, 

♦ 

THROUGH  JAPAN  WITHIA  CAMEBA. 
Chaptee  IX.—  Sendai — Matscma — The  Japanese  Race. 
On  our  return  the  second  time,  we  were  informed  that  "  a  lodging  had 
been  prepared  for  us,"  and  were  taken,  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
by  a  deputation  from  the_local  government  board,  to  toe  best  tea-  house 
of  the  town. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  tea-houses,  it  will  be  under- 
stood of  those  which  the  Japanese  would  describe  as  "  number  one  houses," 
that  they  are  much  more  pleasant  places  of  residence  than  hotels ;  but  it 
is  not  customary — in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  strictly  illegal — to  permit 
travellers  to  reside  at  the  former  places ;  that  is  to  say,  to  stay  overnight. 
They  are  only  intended  as  places  of  rest  and  amusement  for  the  daytime. 
The  local  authorities  have  the  power,  however,  of  making  an  excention 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  on  pabUc  business.  So  in  Sendai  we  found 
ourselves  in  what  was  altogether  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient 
place  of  residence  that  we  had  been  in  since  we  had  started  on  our  journey, 
especially  as  we  had  the  whole  house,  which  was  very  large,  practically  to 
ourselves,  any  guests  who  came  in  the  daytime  being,  whilst  we  were 
there,  entertained  in  a  sort  of  offshoot  from  the  main  house,  and  there 
being  no  visitors  in  the  evening. 

Two  young  ladies  of  the  establishment  vrere  deputed  to  attend  on  us. 
These  were  the  adopted  daughters  of  the  owner  of  the  house.  To  be 
childless  is  considered  in  Japan  the  greatest  misfortune,  and  those  who 
have  no  children  of  their  own  almost  always  adopt  one  or  more  of  the 
children  of  their  friends  who  may  happen  to  be  poor,  or  to  have  a  very 
large  family. 

0  Takisan  (or  Miss  Bamboo)  and  Okikusan  (or  Miss  Chrysanthemum) 
were  the  names  of  our  especial  guardians.  They  were  both  full  of  fun 
and  frolic,  and  entertained  us  most  royally.  They  had  a  number  of 
tricks  and  games  that  they  showed  us.  Okikusan,  who  was  only  twelve 
years — by  Japanese  reckoning,  which  means  eleven  years  by  our  reckon- 
ing— could  juggle  with  an  apple,  a  two-sen  piece,  and  a  piece  of  paper, 
keeping  them  all  going  in  the  air  at  the  same  time.  Both  could  construct 
the  most  marvellous  forms  out  of  paper.  The  frog  that  they  made  was, 
in  particular,  so  remarkable  a  work  of  art,  that  I  wish  I  had  kept  him. 
There  was  a  great  folding  and  twisting  of  paper,  which  appeared  at  last 
to  be  reduced  to  a  formless  mass,  but  a  sudden  puff  of  air  from  the  mouth 
into  a  hole  that  had  been  left  somewhere  distended  it,  and,  lo  !  there  was 
a  frog  standing  on  its  four  legs,  with  its  head  so  impudently  cocked  up, 
that  one  expected  it  to  jump  from  the  table.  But  the  crowning  accom- 
plishment of  both  young  ladies  was  that  they  could  stand  on  their  heads. 
This  performance  they  went  through  with  evident  pride  ;  first,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention,  arranging  their  garments,  so  that  they  took  very 
nearly  the  form  of  the  nether  garments  worn  by  men  in  Europe.  They 
were  very  anxious  that  I  should  emulate  tliis  performance.  I  am 
generally  loth  to  refuse  anything  to  the  fair  sex,  especially  when  re- 
presented by  young  and  pretty  girls,  for  all  of  whom  I  have  a  tender 
feeling  ;  but,  really,  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and,  at  my  time 
of  life,  to  stand  on  my  head  for  the  edification  o!  two  Uttle  Japanese  girls 
— well !  Besides  which,  I  can't  stand  on  my  head  if  I  try  ever  so  hard, 
and,  if  I  did  try,  I  am  not  going  to  confess  the  same  to  English  readers. 

Our  business  was  soon  done  in  Sendai,  and  we  made  our  way  one  day 
to  a  place  about  twelve  miles  off,  called  Matsuma.    It  is  on  the  seashore, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  that  I  have  seen  in  Japan.    A  large       I 
bay  is  dotted  over  with  innumerable  little  islands  of  rocks  with  what  looks       I 
like  a  tuft  of  pine  trees  growing  on  the  top  of  each.     The  stone  oonstitu-       I 
ting  the  islands  is  soft,  and  the  water  has  undermined  it  into  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  shapes  and  forms.    I  had  taken  my  camera  with  me,  but  just  as 
I  was  about  to  set  it  up,  the  sky,  which  had  been  clear,  suddenly  over- 
clouded, and  we  had  scarcely  time  to  run  for  shelter  when  a  thunderstorm 
began,  which  made  all  photography  out  of  the  question  for  that  day.  | 

As  we  made  our  way  home  we  observed  a  curious  custom  of  the  country. 
In  front  of  every  house  (it  was  now  fair  again)  was  erected  a  bamboo  tree, 
decorated  with  strips  of  brightly-coloured  paper  and  garments  of  the 
same  material,  very  Uke  what  we  find  in  cliildjen's  crackers  at  home. 
This  is,  it  appears,  an  ancient  custom  which  is  observed  yearly  on  a 
certain  day.  The  girls  of  the  family  make  the  paper  garments  which 
decorate  the  tree,  and,  in  return,  are  gifted  with  the  capacity  to  sew 
neatly.  The  boys  write  mottoes  on  the  strips  of  paper,  and  thereby  secure 
a  good  handwriting.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  simple  means  of  securing 
a  decent  "  fist "  was  not  known  to  the  writer's  parents  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  would  have  saved  a  world  ot  subsequent  trouble  to  con- 
tributors and  others. 
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Tb«  i»j  wM,  it  ^ipeared,  a  sort  at  tm&fil,  and.  u  ve  got  towards  oar 
lodginei,  vhen  it  wM  iltrkoning,  the  hoasw  were  >U  decorated  with 
cokmied  Untenu  uid  other  devieM.  In  front  of  oar  own  tea-bouse  there 
was  hang  np  a  hnge  strip  cl  tranqwient  paper  lighted  with  candles  in  the 
inside.  M  wm  to  have  been  expected,  it  caaght  fire,  cansing  no  little 
excitement. 

Oar  tea-hooie  looked  oat  on  a  sort  of  sqaare  park  mrroonded  with 
•hops  and  booths,  which  were  all  deeontted  with  strange  devices,  for  the 
most  part  of  paper,  with  candles  baming^  in  the  inside  of  them,  and  the 
little  Hiss  ChrTsanthemom,  who  had  become  quite  tynuinical  by  this  time, 
fff«t«4««t  on  being  carried  piek-a-baek  all  aboat  the  place  to  see  the  sights. 
'She  apparently  looked  oo  the  writer  as  a  sort  of  good-natared  barbsjrian, 
to  be  treated  with  some  consideration  so  long  as  he  behaved  well ;  bat  to 
be  kept  strictly  onder  control. 

In  the  evening  a  third  yoong  lady,  O  ^finewn  jor  ICsa  Uoontain-top) 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  ^ood  Ia4y  of  Ha*  mom  henelf  favooring 
fM  with  ber  prtsenee  in  oar  sitting  roein,  then  wan  games  of  hide-and- 
■eek  and  blind-man't-boff,  and  other  childish  follies  that  I  had  not 
indalged  in  tor  many  a  vear.  The  great  old  booae  tang  with  peals  of 
merry  langhter  till,  I  think,  the  small  hoars  ot  the  morning ;  the  old 
lady,  the  meantime,  eontinnally  smiling  with  good  natare  enoogh  to  make 
her  look  pleasant,  spite  of  ber  blackenM  teeth.  The  cnstom  ot  blacken- 
ing the  teeth  of  women  at  the  time  d  maniags  hai,  by  the  way,  almost 
«ntirely  gone  oat  in  Tokio,  the  capital,  bot  is  stul  nneliaed  in  the  oonntry. 

Then  la  a  great  miwone^pliaa  en  the  part  of  many  toraignen  as  to 


«iie  objeet  of 'the  hlackeniiig  td  the  Iseth. 
■tirted  that  the  Japanese  Mackimed 


I  have  seen  it  repeatedly 
the  teeth  and  ataaed  the  eyebrows  ot 
the  womea  at  marriage  so  as  to  dilAgnie  them.  A  strange  idea,  sorely, 
that  a  man  sboold  inah  to  diafigim  the  woman  be  takes  tor  his  wife, 
«v«o  sappoaing  the  woman  would  aabmit  to  it ;  bat  the  troth  is  that  the 
two  psactioea  allnded  to — the  hla«toehig  of  the  teeth  and  the  erasnre  of 
the  «y«browi (falsa ones beingpaiaiallB  hi^iarnp) — wassappoaed  to  add 
to  the  diarms  of  a  woman,  lliia  is  aaadainvely  proved  by  the  tact  that, 
before  foreiai  imsliain  wen  adopted,  tha  most  fashionable  ooorteeans  in 
Tokio  had  veir  teeth  and  eyawows  toaated  in  a  similar  manner ;  bat, 
hovasar  thia  may  tia,  1h«  blMkanad  taatb  are,  to  tha  eye  o<  an  Earvpaan, 
a  *'<tf'**''  illaflBiiiaiiisiil.  and  tha  mitam  at  keeping  tha  natural  ooloar 
of  tha  laalh  is  a  foreign  impoetatiaM  Oat  few  wiU  re^tat 

I  made  a  tew  exposniaa  on  the  yoong  ladiee,  and  am  joj  sorry  indeed 
that  one  of  them  resulted  in  taitaBa,  as  I  intandad  to  nse  it  to  Ulastrate 
•ome  remarks. 

When  an  European  fliat  eomea  to  Japan,  ha  eaa  see  bot  little  distine- 
tieB  batwav  OM  individMl  aikl  aaetfaar.  Tha  diflMoaaa  batwaan  the 
jut-mr^  JavMMM  ia  loat  ia  tha  mat  diflMaMa  liilaiiii  tham  and 
Emopeaaa;  but  after  a  Uttla  tina  ba  bagiaa  to  aae  tiia*  tha  Japanese 
consist  of  two  distinct  and  elsarly-markad  raeaa.  Than  ia  tha  ariatoeratio 
and  tha  jileheian  type.  There  ia  a  real  and  aetoal  elaas  difteaoee,  ao  that, 
wheraas  m  England,  it  a  thooaand  ahiUran  of  tha  poorer  nlaaass  and  a 
thoosand  ot  the  upper  elisasa  wan  taken  at  birth,  and  wan  similarly 
admatiil  in  avan  way,  it  is  doobtfoi  whether  tha  two  seta  woold  show 
May  xRMfcad  djflbranee.  and  it  it  awtoin  that  of  tha  majoritr  of  in- 
dMdaala  k  woold  ba  impoasibla  to  ai^  fioB  whiah  els«a  tbaj  had 
iVrong ;  in  Japan,  if  tha  aaaaa  had  baan  dona  baton  tha  faodal  qratem 
«M  abolislied,  the  difiMaoM  woold  ban  baaa  alaaity  notieaable  in  eraiy, 
or  nearly  every,  individual  aaaa. 

It  is  a  question,  and  one  whiah  it  WDold  ba  most  intereating  to  have 
aolvsd,  whether  thsaa  twoalanai  rapnasBt  two  originally  dilhrent  raeea — 
a  w  am  Baling  (and  thawfcifc  j/nmmUy,  soperior)  and  a  aonqaend  race, 
er  MMbsr  tha  dUhiaaaa  bm  yova  «»  hy  degrsea  throogh  aantoriea, 
dmiag  wUoh  tha  habita,  food,  soiiiimJIm.  Ac— to  fMt,  the  anvinm- 
Bant— of  tha  coa  dan  waa  totoBy  diamrthan  that  of  the  other,  and  in 
wliieh— ao  strictly  was  t^ndaliam  aafoMad— tha  two  olassaa  wen  kept 
totally  sspamte,  to  pair  tram  the  oaa  to  tha  other  being  impoeaible. 

Stodenta  of  Darwm  will  yareain  hi  tha  fact  that  tha  distinetion  ia  not 
panaptible  at  an  early  sga,  aaaa  aridatiea  in  tavoor  of  tha  lattar  tup- 
poaitiaa.  On  tha  other  faMid.  however,  it  may  be  argued  that  all  faabiea 
are  praeiaaly  Uka  ooa  aaolhar :  thqr  an  all  lika  ao  many  daba  of  patty. 
(Mothaia,  plaan  take  note.) 

O  Takisan  (or,  as  I  have  aallad  hsr,  Misa  Bamboo)  had  a  typically 
aristocratic  face,  and  it  waa  wfaaa  phota^sphh^  her  in  protUe  that  I,  for 
the  first  time,  andcrstood  why  so  many  ""j"*-'"  that  the  Japanen  aristo- 
entie  elan  is  Jewish  in  ita  or^  (**  lost  iribea,"  of  eooraa,  aoma  hold). 
Iraaving  tha  baad-diaas  out  of  tha  qoaatloD,  O  Takisan's  proUa  might 
have  bean  that  of  a  Jewish  malilan  of  qaite  pronounced  national  t^ie. 
Then  waa  the  same  daUaato  aqriHaa  noaa^  toA  slightly  pouting  Upa ;  to 
fact,  a  Jewish  face.  The  other  elan  miHh  nan  okiaefy  approximates  to 
that  of  the  Negro— than  is  a  low  afoat  noas,  and  vary  thick  lips  of  a 
coarse  natare. 

This  ouiatiaa  ia  a  very  intereating  ooa.  and  is  one  that  might  probablv 
be  elnaidatad  to  a  certain  extant  hr  eoapoaite  photography.  I  am  glad, 
thareion,  to  hear  that  Profaaaor  Hitohaoek.  of  the  Smithaoaian  Institate, 
whom  I  have  alreadv  mentioaed  aa  at  preaant  in  J^ian,  contemplates 
attemoling  soma  work  of  the  kind.  It  «nll  soon  be  too  late  to  do  it,  aa 
with  the  orerthiow  of  the  feudal  svatam,  the  barrier  betweea  the  alasaia 
«aa  brohaa  down,  and  tha  dlatliioBiiB  batwaau  them  will,  doobtlaaa,  soon 
dbapanr. 
,  AtBadai 
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who  have  read  the  description  of  the  Japanese  style  of  entertainment  will 
probably  think  with  me  that,  as  an  entertainment,  the  English  dinner  is 
flat,  stale,  and  unprotitable  compared  with  it ;  but  I  must  say  that  after 
three  weeks  on  Japanese  food,  I  enjoyed  the  actual  feed  immensely,  and 
ate  so  much  that  I  am  surprised  that  I  was  not  very  ill  afterwards. 

W.  K.  BCRION. 
♦ 

Photoobaphebs  in  their  travels  sometimes  run  short  of  magnesium. 
Messrs.  Bossignol  &  Fleury-Hermagis  recommend  the  following  mixture 
of  chemicals,  as  calculated,  on  account  of  the  photogenic  power  arising 
from  its  combustion,  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties  in  this  respect : 

Flower  of  sulphur  40  parts, 

Kedlead   50      „ 

Sulphide  of  antimony    70 

Nitrate  of  potash  (powdered)    50     ,', 

These  subetanoea  are  to  be  intimately  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  or  better, 
in  a  glass  mortar,  after  having  been  previously  dried  in  the  sun.  Ten  to 
thirty  grammes  of  the  mixture  suflioe  to  illuminate  the  interior  of  a 
crypt,  a  cavern,  4c  It  may  be  ignited  by  an  ordinary  match,  or,  if  it 
has  got  at  all  damp,  by  a  piece  of  glowing  charcoal. 

AocoRnnia  to  Dr.  Zeiger,  of  Prague,  photographs  of  the  sun  taken  on 
orthochromatic  plates,  famish  a  means  of  predicting,  by  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  approach  of  tempests,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  &o.,  a 
knowledge  of  whoee  advent  would  be  obviously  of  much  value  to  the 
tourist.  These  photMpraphs  display  the  appearance  of  more  or  less  , 
elliptical  rings  sanoanning  the  solAr  disc,  which,  when  they  grow  larger 
in  diameter,  announce  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  or  other  atmospberio 
disturfaanoe  towards  the  point  of  observation. 


Apbofos  ot  parapbenyldiamin.  Professor  Eder,  of  Vienna,  writes  : — "  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  which  I  have  been  conducting  in  conjunction 
with  Uerr  Bitter  von  Beisinger,  it  appears  that  parapbenyldiamin 
(C«  X  I4  [H  NJ),  which  waa  manufactured  by  Dr.  Schneliard,  in  Gorlitz, 
acts  as  a  good  developer  for  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates.  It  gives 
about  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  (on  testing  with  Warnerke'a 
sensitometer)  as  pyro  or  hydroquiuone  developers.  We  employed  a 
mixtnre  of  1  part  of  hydrochloric  and  1  part  of  a  solution  of  para- 
pbenyldiamin, dissolved  in  60  parts  of  water,  and  1-2  vols,  of  a  potash 
solution  (1 :  10).  The  development  took  place  with  regularity,  the  colour 
of  the  silver  predpitato  being  grey,  and  the  negative  of  much  delicacy. 
Sulphite  of  soda  keeps  the  solution  colourless  for  a  long  time,  but 
restrains  the  development  of  the  image  in  a  high  degree." 


Da.  Cabl  FsNi  gives  the  following  tormulic  for  a  pyrocatechin  developer 

A. 

Sulphite  of  soda  100  grammes. 

DlstiUed  water 40J 

B. 

Carbonate  of  soda    100  grammes. 

Water    400 

Take  30  c.cm.  ot  A  and  mix  with  60  ccm.  of  B,  and  add  1  gramme  ot 
pyrocatechin.  This  developer  appears  to  act  much  more  energetically 
than  a  similar  developer  with  bydroquinone. 


A  FaxacH  Amateur  haa  tried  the  following  formola  for  a  citric  aoid 
developer  with  suooata : 

A 

Citrioaoid 25  grammes. 

Water    700  c.c. 

Ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0^1)  1  part. 

B. 

Ferrous  sulphate 1  part. 

Water    8  parts. 

C. 

Sodium  chloride  1  part. 

Water._ 30  parts. 

Ifix  15  parts  of  A,  5  ot  B,  and  1  of  C.  It  is  probably  the  cheapest 
developer  that  can  be  used  for  gelatino-bromide,  and  is  said  by  its 
discoverer  to  give  excellent  results.    Perhaps  I 


Hxaa  SiLTSB  recommends  the  following  method  ot  testing  citric  acid 
for  tha  preeence  of  tartaric  acid.  It  consists  in  simply  adding  to  the 
•aapaeted  aolution  one  drop  of  yellow  cbromate  of  potash.  If  the  citric 
add  ba  pan,  the  slight  yellow  colouration  will  remain  unaltered  for 
several  jbys,  even  after  the  addition  of  some  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
if  tartaric  acid  be  pnaent,  tbeyellow  chromate  is  convcr  ted  into  a  violet  salt 
of  ohroinio  osidt>  Heer  Salyer  adds  (bat  even  half  per  cent,  of  tartaric  may 
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to  arttirtr'  in  this  muiner  on  the  Bolntion  being  allowed  to  stand  for 
MOM  boon. 

Th«  weU-known  Ann  of  E.  Jaflo  &  A.  Albert,  ol  Vienna,  has  been  awarded 
the  gold  medal  for  photographio  exhibits,  apparatus,  &o.,  at  tue  linaa- 
Peith  Industrial  Eihibition. 

Lt  Oemukny  a  new  patent  has  been  recently  granted  to  Dr.  M.  ^ndresen 
for  the  emplojinent  of  the  diamido-napthalin-snlphurons  acids  ana  tne 
amido-naphtho-Bulphurous  acids  as  developers  for  photographic  purposes. 

Th»  Photoffraphitches  )f'ochen  SUM  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  after 
t^^ino  prints,  especiaUy  in  a  gold  bath,  the  action  continues  while  they 
SabSng  washed,  and  that  this  especially  takes  place  where  two  prints  ue 
ona  open  the  other.  Our  contemporary  recommends  the  employment  oi 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  salt,  by  which  the  tonmg  solutions  are  so  rapidly 
xemoved  that  the  action  is  brought  to  an  end  at  once. 


®ur  lElritortal  CatU. 


PiCTUBB  Making  by  Photogbapht. 

Bt  E.  F.  BOBISSOS.    Second  Edition,  Eerised.    London :  Eazell,  Watson,  &  Tiney, 
Limited,  1,  Creed-lane,  E.G. 

Wbiting  in  another  place  and  at  another  time  apropos  of  the  first 
edition  (1884)  of  Picture  Making  by  Photography,  we  remarked  that 
the  reason  we  attach  importance  to  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Robinson  is 
that  he  possesses  a  trinity  of  qualifications :  he  is  a  good  technical, 
practical  photographer,  and  in  -virtue  of  this  he  takes,  technically, 
perfect  photographs ;  he  is  an  artist,  and  therefore  his  photographs 
are  works  of  art — by  which  we  mean  fine  art,  in  contradistinction 
to  technical  art ;  lastly,  that  he  is  not  only  well  conversant  with  the 
canons  of  art,  but  he  is  a  facile  writer  and  master  of  the  art  of  con- 
veying his  ideas  to  others  in  a  manner  capable  of  being  understood. 

In  perusing  this  new  edition,  we  notice  revisions  of  and  improve- 
ments upon  the  former  one.  Inter  alia,  we  observe  with  satisfaction 
two  full-page  reductions  of,  perhaps,  as  charming  works  as  have  ever 
emanated  from  Mr.  Robinson,  viz.,  his  A  Merry  Tale  and  Wayside 
Gottip.  Either  of  these  are  as  natural  and  good  as  if  a  photographic 
spy  with  a  detective  camera  had  been  dodging  the  party  from  behind 
a  tree  or  a  rock  and  had  pressed  the  trigger  at  the  fitting  moment, 
so  entirely  free  are  the  components  of  the  group  from  that  hateful 
idea  of  being  posed  for  a  photograph.  But  the  art  of  concealing 
art  has  here  been  carried  to  its  highest  development,  and  we  do  not 
mind  cribbing  a  little  bit  from  Mr.  Robinson's  140  pages  to  throw  a 
little  light  upon  his  method  of  making  a  picture.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  picture  in  question  is  A  Merry  Tale,  and  the  incident  is  extracted 
from  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Genesis  of  a  Picture." 

Sometimes  incidents  you  meet  with  in  the  streets,  or  in'conntry  walks, 
will  suggest  subjects — not  necessarily  the  actual  incident  one  sees,  but 
something  that  may  be  worked  into  some  other  scene,  with  perhaps 
many  alterations.  Sometimes  a  fine  pose  may  be  seen,  or  a  lovely  bit 
of  light  and  shade ;  sometimes  an  expression  or  a  quaint  costume ;  all 
these  things  should  be  noted  for  future  use.  No  suggestive  bit  should  be 
allowed  to  escape ;  all  should  be  sketched  or  noted.  It  is  good  practice 
also  to  try  to  analyse  why  the  pose  is  beautiful,  or  the  light  and  shade 
effective.  This  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  hght  and  shade  and  compo- 
sition will  enable  yon  to  do,  and  to  do  this  easUy  the  student  will  find  an 
added  pleasure  to  his  life — another  feather  to  the  wing  of  his  artistic 
flight. 

We  will  now  take  a  picture  that  has  been  really  produced  by  photo- 
graphy, and  see  how  it  was  conceived  and  finished.  To  analyse  and 
dissect  a  picture  in  a  cold-blooded  way,  as  I  am  going  to  do  now,  is  to 
rob  that  picture  of  any  poetry  it  may  contain,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
mechanical  interest;  but  I  know  no  better  means  of  conveying  the  in- 
formation ;  I  will,  therefore,  take  one  of  my  own — that  one  I  have  called 
A  Merry  Tale  will  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
reduction  of  this  picture,  and  will  assist  the  reader  in  understanding 
what  follows. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  a  country  house  in  North  Wales  five  young 
ladies  in  evening  costume  were  amusing  themselves  after  dinner.  One 
of  them  was  relating  some  funny  circumstance  to  the  others,  who 
arranged  themselves  in  a  pictturesque  group  round  the  story-teller.  Here 
was  the  germ  of  the  picture.    A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  make  a  sketch  of 


the  composition.  The  illnstration  is  a  reproduction  of  the  jotting  in  my 
note-book,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  would  enforce  the  practice  of 
making  rough  sketches  of  composition ;  and  light  and  shade  is  very 
useful,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  few  descriptive  notes.  It  teaches 
the  student  how  to  observe,  if  it  does  no  other  good.  Correct  drawing 
is  by  no  means  necessary ;  the  "  e0ect "  is  what  should  be  noted.  To- 
rettim  to  the  picture.  By  an  easy  transition  the  mind  easily  changed 
the  young  ladies  into  peasant  girls,  and  suggested  suitable  surroundings. 
A  sketch  was  made  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  dress  for  each  figure 
decided  on.  In  selecting  the  costumes,  the  Ught  and  shade  of  the  group, 
and  its  relation  to  the  landscape,  were  not  forgotten,  neither  were  the 
accessories — the  baskets,  jug,  and  stick.  The  colours  were  taken  into 
accotmt  only  as  to  how  they  would  translate  into  black  and  white. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  group  should  form  part  of  our  work  for  the 
next  day ;  but,  as  often  happens  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales^ 
man  proposes  and  the  weather  imposes:  the  morning  opened  with  a 
deluge  of  rain,  which  continued  more  or  less  for  several  days.  Those 
days  were  not  wasted,  for  young  ladies  nowadays  cannot  only  play 
tennis,  but  some  of  them  can  shoot  and  throw  the  fiy,  to  say  nothing 
of  ratting  and  ferreting!  At  last  the  storms  were  over,  and  the  sun 
shone  again,  but  with  a  great  deal  more  wind  than  a  photographer 
thinks  pleasant.  However,  we  determined  that  we  would  have  some 
pictures,  good  or  bad,  that  morning.  We  were  getting  hungry  for  work, 
and  a  conscientious  photographer  is  ^as  anxious  to  make  a  good  hag  as  a. 
sportsman,  but  a  photographer's  desire  for  picture  making  is  nothing  to 
that  of  a  set  of  really  enthusiastic  models.  Mine,  I  know,  go  into  the 
business  with  the  greatest  energy.  Off  we  started  to  a  quiet  lane  about  a 
mile  away.  The  photograph  conveys  no  idea  of  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  five  gills  in  their  htunble  but  briUiantly-coloured  garments.  The 
effect  of  colours  under  the  green  hedgerows  and  through  the  fields  was 
quite  beautiful.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  way  had,  perhaps,  nothing 
to  do  with  photography,  but  the  foxgloves  and  other  wild  flowers  the 
singers  gathered  came  in  very  useful  in  the  picture.  Arrived  at  the 
selected  spot,  the  camera  was  unpacked,  and  the  models  placed  approxi- 
mately in  their  proper  places,  interfering  branches  out  away,  and  every- 
thing got  ready,  so  that  the  last  moments  might  be  devoted  to  the  quite 
final  touches,  expressions,  and  other  Uttle  things.  The  sun  shone  a 
cold  steelly  blue,  and  the  wind  was  so  troublesome  that  we  had  some 
thoughts  of  giving  it  up  after  all ;  but  we  decided  we  had  taken  too 
much  trouble  to  go  home  without  spoiling,  at  least,  one  plate. 

Now  for  the  arrangement  of  the  group.  The  girl  to  the  left  was  sitting 
up  at  first,  as  wUl  be  seen  in  the  sketch,  but  being  a  young  hand  at  the 
business,  she  could  not  control  herself,  and,  enjoying  the  fun,  threw 
herself  back  on  the  bank  screaming  with  laughter.  This  was  a  happy 
accident,  which  much  improved  the  composition,  and  was  seized  imme- 
diately. She  was  at  once  shouted  to  to  keep  her  place,  which,  being  an 
easy  one,  required  httle  further  thought  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,, 
who  could  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  other  figures.  The  seated  figure, 
the  one  in  the  straw  hat,  was  a  steady  old  stager  with  plenty  of  experi- 
ence and  no  nerves ;  she  required  but  a  moment's  attention.  The  next 
figure,  always  dramatic  in  pose,  and  with  a  charming  expression,  is, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  her  other  good  qualities,  rather  shaky  as  a 
sitter.  She  required  a  rest  of  some  kind.  The  stick  was  useful  here, 
and  was  of  immense  value  in  the  composition.  A  bit  of  straight  line  to 
contrast  a  number  of  curves  is  always  effective.  This  settled  the  three 
figures  that  were  easiest  to  keep  still.  The  standing  pose  being  by  far 
the  most  diflicult  to  keep — for  a  standing  figure  without  a  rest  often 
sways  like  a  pendulum — was  left  until  last.  The  figure  telling  the  story 
was  now  settled ;  the  pose  came  easy,  the  model  being  an  admirable 
storyrteller,  and  thoroughly  up  to  her  business ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
give  all  possible  effect  to  the  hand,  for  the  hand,  if  well  placed,  would  do 
more  towards  showing  the  intention  of  the  picture  than  anything  else  in 
it.  It,  in  a  way,  leads  the  chorus  of  expressions ;  it  emphasises  the 
situation;  it  makes  you  feel  the  girl  is  speaking.  It  was  so  arranged 
that,  to  make  it  more  conspicuous,  it  should  appear  partly  in  sunlight 
and  partly  in  shadow,  and  every  leaf  or  twig  that  came  behind  it  was 
hurriedly  removed.  The  standing  figure,  who  could  not  be  expected  to 
keep  the  pose  for  above  a  minute  or  two,  was  placed  last.  The  jng^ 
basket,  and  foxgloves,  which  form  the  keynote  of  the  composition  in  the 
foreground,  had  been  previously  arranged,  and  all  was  ready.  But  a  last 
glance  from  the  camera  showed  the  photographer  that  the  tree  was  exactly 
over  the  head  of  the  standing  figure,  and  cut  the  composition  into  two 
parts.  This  would  never  do.  But  instead  of  moving  the  model  the 
camera  was  moved.  This  corrected  the  error  to  some  extent.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  moved  it  a  httle  further,  but  it  was  feared  the 
other  tree  would  interfere  with  the  story-teller.  A  few  last  words — at 
the  special  request  of  the  models  I  use  fictitious  names—"  Now.  giils,  l«t 
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this  be  oar  best  pietnre.  Blabel,  aeream  ;  Edith,  a  stead;  interest  in  it 
«Bly  (or  you ;  Flo,  your  happiest  laugh ;  Mary,  be  sure  you  don't  move 
jonr  hand,  or  all  the  good  expreaaians  will  go  (or  nothing  ;  Bee,  I  will 
a^j  nothing  to  yon,  bat  leave  yoa  to  late.  Steady  1  Dose !  "  and  two 
ieooods'  expoaore  settled  the  matter,  I  leareely  expected  a  successful 
reaolt,  the  thing  was  ao  difficult ;  bat  as  the  wind  was  blowing  almost  a 
.gale  I  did  not  care  to  try  another  plate.  As  it  hai^>ened,  I  (oond,  when 
I  ilaielinHKl  the  plate  a  fortnight  atlerwarda,  I  had  got  a  good  negative. 
The  dry  waa  white  and  blank ;  bat  the  ase  o(  a  aeeond  negative,  delicate 
and  not  too  obatraiiTely  printed,  soon  pat  this  matter  to  rights. 

This  annmi  a  long  stoiy  to  tell,  bat  the  picture  was  exposed  in  under 
six  minutea  booi  the  time  the  nwdeU  trtt  took  their  places.  This  quick- 
neas  is  one  e(  the  aeereta  of  aneeeaa,  bat  when  your  picture  i^  to  include 
figorea  it  aboald  not  have  the  appearance  o(  hurry,  (or  "  hurry  hinders 
haate,"  and,  beaUaa,  haa  the  eSeot  of  flurrying  your  models :  it  should  be 
4be  leanlt  of  a  perfaek  knowledge  of  what  yoa  want  to  do.  A  model  should 
never  be  kept  waiting  kiiger  than  ia  abaolately  neeeeaaiy.  It  is  better  to 
give  op  little  thing*  rather  than  to  loae  a  fine  effect 

The  laaeon  to  be  drawn  from  this  ia  the  vital  importance  of  seizing 
«uch  idea*  aa  present  themsehrea,  and  boiling  them  down  or  gumming 
them  up,  making  careful  notea  and  taking  them  (as  a  Scottish  judge 
would  say)  ad  arisandttm,  and  finally  out  of  thia  digeated  material 
r««lfing  the  picture. 

Starting  the  work  with  chapten  on  "  Gelatine  Platee  and  their 
Usee,"  aod  "Our  Tools,"  our  author  in  the  former  apeaks  of  their 
ralue  in  permitting  photographen  to  introdaoe  figurea;  and  in 
Cbapttfr  XI.  ("Figurea  in  I  andawyt'Q  he  reiteratea  the  advantagee 
of  this  class  of  introduction.  That  Sgnrea,  aa  be  saya,  "  may  often 
be  made  to  tell  a  atory,  or  illiutrate  k  poem  or  poetic  thought,"  is  an 
undoubted  fact ;  bat  we  rather  wiah  that  he  had  devoted  a  chapter 
to  warning  photographen  againat  the  introduction  of  figures  in 
aaaaon  and  out  of  aeaeon,  for  thia  u  a  weakneaa  to  which  many 
pbotograpber*  are  terribly  addicted,  and  by  which  many  otherwise 
good  landaespea  an  apotlt.  Ia  it  a  river  ?  Then,  of  course,  we  muat 
bare  the  ine^laU*  fisherman  with  his  rod  tad  batket  A  eouatry 
«ti)e  f  Then  MMt  Joaa  and  Darby  be  poaad  than,  ons  oa  each  aide, 
and  in  all  that  atiffiiiM  angvidand  by  the  all^^ntailing  thon^t  that 
they  are  bata^  "took.*  Eren  a  kaialy  ahon  ean't  be  let  akne,  but 
aome  Dnldnaa  nnat  be  introdnoed  in  towi>-made  habiliments  of  latest 
fashion  to  max  tke  hnelinaas. 

In  the  next  edition,  which  is  son  to  ba  eaDed  for,  we  eonjnn  oar 
author  to  devote  a  chapter  to  tba  abcaninatioa  of  eonunonplaea  figures 
being  stock  in,  hen,  tbeie,  and  avatywhere,  without  "  riiyma  or 
naaon,*  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  laadaeape  natun.  "  Did  you  ever 
see  a  more  beautiful  landscape  t  *  asked  an  artist  of  us  as  be  stood 
before  a  photograph  by  a  young  adist  in  the  Newcastle  Exhibition, 
with  his  thumb  bwadanad  apon  a  Mrtain  portion  of  it.  lu  beauty 
waa  acquiesced  In,  *  Bst  aaa  aow  '  ha  said,  withdrawing  his  thumb, 
which  had  bidden  two  fignns  prominently  placed  in  the  pictun, 
"it's  beaaty  is  all  gooet  theee  flgavahave  spoilt  it.*  Now  figurea 
are  all  right  enough,  and  they  may  be  made  to  enhance  the  value  of  a 
pictun,  but  they  most  be  introdoosd  with  exceptional  jndgment  in 
order  to  this.  They  an  like  sharp  edge  tools,  capable  <rf  much  evil 
as  weU  as  of  much  good.  Thenfcn,  Mr.  Author,  in  your  next 
edition,  plsase  derota  a  special  chapter  to  the  misuse  of  flgnres  in 
landscapes.    StiU,  the  chapter  on/ywras  is  Taluabia  and  soggeatire. 

The  work  containa  twenty-.one  chapten,  and  takaa  us  through  the 
rudiments  of  coaapoaition,  light  and  shade,  models,  subjects,  animals, 
the  sky,  and  tks  other  poinu  to  be  noted  whan  making  "  pictures  by 
photography."  They  an  written  in  a  terse,  vigorous,  aiid  healthy 
atyla,  and  now  that  the  technics  of  photography  an  fairly  well 
■ndawtood,  cannot  fail  to  raiae  tha  wad  of  the  oanf ul  reader  above 
■awly  dean  and  fault Isss  negatives. 

We  an  pleased  to  see  that  a  ^aptar  haa  been  darotad  to  Katurat- 
ittk  FKctotrmphf,  the  "  new  heresy,"  if  hetesy  H  be  worthy  of  being 
called.  He  natnraOy  aOodea  to  the  wiitinga  of  Dr.  Emerson,  with 
which  ha  is  not  in  accord.    He  says: — 

In  imitsli^  tbs  fanprssaiiwtsts,  Pr.  Imsfson  has  to  give  op  the  quality 
tor  which  photopaphy  is  distinel  tnm  all  other  means  of  art— iu  great 
facility  (or  giv^  ^t*-f*'"'  It  ia  rasognissd  by  all  artists  that  each  art 
should  take  adrantsga  «f  thoaa  JMtnrss  which  an  peeoliarly  disUnotive 
in  its  piaeliee ;  oil  painting  haa  riehneea,  transpareneyi  and  depth ; 
water  aoloon,  Inminoaity  and  cleanMas ;  photography  ha*  somAhing  of 


all  these  qualities,  but  its  most  prominent  feature  ia  that  of  definition ; 
yet  Dr.  Emerson  would  have  us  give  up  this  great  feature,  so  that  we 
may  imitate  the  effects  of  a  totally  different  method  of  artistic  expression. 
Dr.  Emerson  has  thought  fit  to  write  of  Mr.  Buskin  as  a  "  spasmodic 
elegant  of  literature,"  and  a  "  splendidly  false  critic,"  therefore  I  cannot 
expect  him  to  treat  any  word  of  the  author  of  Modern  Painters  with 
respect ;  but  the  rest  of  the  world  still  recognise  in  Mr.  Buskin  the 
greatest  writer  on  art  that  ever  lived,  and  in  The  Two  Patlis  he  lays  it 
down  as  one  of  the  main  principles  of  all  work  "  that  whatever  the 
material  you  choose  to  work  with,  your  art  is  base  if  it  does  not  bring  out 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  that  material."  And  he  says  further  that  "  the 
reason  of  this  law  is  that  if  you  don't  want  the  qualities  of  the  substance 
you  use,  yon  ought  to  use  some  other  substance :  it  can  be  only  affecta- 
tion and  desire  to  display  your  skill  that  lead  you  to  employ  a  refractory 
snbstanoe,  and  therefore  your  art  will  be  all  base."  Now  definition  is  the 
distinctive  quality  of  photography,  and  it  follows  that  according  to  the 
dictum  of  our  greatest  writer  on  art,  naturalistic  photography  which 
omits  definition  is  base  art.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Emerson  should 
denoimoe  Mr.  Buskin  as  a  splendidly  false  critic! 

Naturalists  pretend  to  represent  what  they  see,  bat  healthy  hnman 
eyea  never  saw  any  part  of  a  scene  out  of  focus.  The  moment  they  are 
turned  from  the  object  on  which  they  were  fixed  to  find  a  part  out  of 
focus  that  part  instantly  becomes  in  focus.  The  proof  of  this  simple 
statement — and  any  pair  of  eyes  can  prove  it  for  themselves — ought  to 
bring  conviction  of  the  unnaturalness  of  naturalism.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  planes  in  nature  become  indistinct  as  they  recede ;  this  is  not 
because  they  go  oat  of  focas,  but  is  due  to  the  intervention  of  atmo- 
sphere. Thit  effect  can  be  represented  in  photography  without  putting 
the  lens  out  of  focus,  which  is  a  poor  artifice  for  the  representation  of 
atmospben ;  natnra  may  have  been  all  wrong  when  she  made  what  haa 
been  thon^t  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  organisation  in  man ;  but 
we  know  what  the  ^e  is,  and  we  must  take  it  such  as  it  is,  and  every. 
body  who  has  one  can  tell  how  much  he  can  see  by  simple  experiment, 
and  that  is  what  should  be  represented.  But  I  must  guard  myself  against 
being  mistmderstood.  What  the  physical  eye  sees  does  not  mean  that 
the  eye  cannot  he  trained  to  see  by  the  mind.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
eye  only  sees  about  five  per  cent,  of  what  is  before  it ;  this  is  true  in  a 
double  sense ;  but  physically  the  eye  only  sees  an  angle  of  five  degrees  at 
one  time,  but  changes  so  quickly  that  it  practically  sees  the  whole  of  a 
aeene  at  once. 

The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  containa  many  small  illustrations. 
Price  2«.6if. 

♦ 

RECENT  PATENTS, 


APPUCA-nOMS  FOR  PATENTS. 
K&  l^tSlL — "  An  Improved  Photogmpfaie  Camera."    Communicated  by  C.  E. 
Bnritagame.    F.  W.  SAMJaaL—DaUdAuguU  6,  1889. 

Ko.  12,440.— "Impfoveneats  in  Photographic  Camera  Stands."  C.  H.  F. 
MCRREU Datad  AuguM  t,  1688. 

No.  12,450.- "Improvaoients  in  and  relating  to  Apparatus  for  Receiving 
Coin  and  for  Producii^  and  Ddivering  Photogniphs  m  Exchange  therefor. 
T.  E.  EXJAUXSI.- Aim  Aagutt  6,  1889. 

No.  12,fi9S.— "Improvenents  in  Photographic  Cameras  for  Dry  Plates." 
F.  HomfAJB.— i>Btei  A¥ffu$t  9,  1889. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

THPBorxmorrs  m  ob  pibtainino  to  Pbotogbafhic  Caueras. 

No.  S>S9. — ^Alfbed  Smith,  5.  CanibriJge  Lodge-villas,  Cambridge  Heatli, 

MlJdle8ci.-yi3y  20,  1889. 

Thb  object  of  my  invention  is  to  fit  photographic  cameras,  e8])ecially  those 

known  as  "  detective  "  or  hand  cameras,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  large  number 

of  sensitive  plate*  may  ba  exposed  in  succession  without  the  necessity  of 

opening  the  camena. 

In  earryiog  oat  my  invention,  I  construct  a  box  or  case  of  any  suitable  form, 
nrefenbly  rectangnlar,  in  one  end  of  which,  and  in  tbe  lower  part  thereof,  tlie 
lens  is  fitted,  with  soitable  shutters.  View  finders  may  also  be  fitted  in  the 
lid  of  the  box. 

According  to  one  form  of  my  invention,  a  plate  is  fitted  vertically  in  and 
iigfin«^  side  of  the  cue,  and  preferably  about  half  tbe  length  of  the  same, 
which  plate*  can  be  eaaaed  to  move  along  the  sides  by  racks  and  pinions,  the 

Jtinkm*  hdng  operated  lh>m  tbe  ontsiJe  of  the  case.  In  these  plates  are 
brmed  a  nnmbar  of  oomspondlng  vertical  grooves.  A  horizontal  partition  is 
fitted  in  the  ease  in  such  a  poiition  as  to  divide  the  case  into  two  somewhat 
•qual  part*,  and  tnosvenely  in  this  partition  is  mode  a  long  slot,  aliout  mid- 
way in  tbelength  of  the  case,  or  the  norlzontal  partition  may  terminate  in  this 
position.  The  sensitive  plates  are  placed  separately  in  the  grooves  of  the  two 
aide  plate*  above  the  borixontal  pcirtition,  their  lower  edges  resting  on  the 
■aaa,  and  «*oh  plate  most  be  backed  by  some  opaque  material,  for  which 
porpose  I  prefienbly  place  each  plate  in  an  open-faced  holder,  each  holder 
being  placed  in  the  grooves  of  the  side  pUtes.  When  it  is  desired  to  place  one 
of  the  aeusitive  plate*  in  podUon  to  receive  and  be  acted  upon  by  the  Ught 
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throwrii  the  leni.  the  two  (ide  pUtet  «re  moved  b«kwaids  nntil  the  hindmost 
plltoar  iU  holder  uiiim  »t  the  dot  in  or  at  the  end  of  the  partition,  wlien  it 
Sidee  downwerde  in  the  grooves  by  gravitation  until  it  is  diccke.1  and  held  in 
the  proper  podUon  behind  the  lens,  with  it«  sensitive  -.urfacc  presented  thereto, 
ud  wba  the  dedretl  ex]>osiire  can  be  given,  after  which  the  two  sule  plates 
an  Main  moved  bwkwaril  until  the  next  plaU  or  iU  holder  slides  downwards 
in  l^nooves  Into  position,  until  all  the  plates  have  been  utUised.  As  each 
plate  b  tacked  by  an  oi>a<iue  material,  no  damage  i»  done  to  those  plates  which 
Cve before  been  exposed.  .     ,.  -i  i 

AceoidiDff  to  another  form  of  my  invention,  each  side  i>Iate  is  divideit 
hoiixoBtally  into  two  parts,  and  separately  fitted  above  and  below  the  lion- 
natal  partition,  and  the  pinion  is  mounte<l  between  the  same  and  caused  to 
mar  jntonclu  fittetl  to  each  part  The  sensitive  plates  are  placed,  as  i^ore- 
aaid,  between  the  two  upper  side  plates  above  the  horizontal  jiartition.  When 
it  te  deaired  to  place  one  of  the  sensitive  plates  in  position,  the  upper  side 
idatei  are  moved  forwards  and  the  lower  side  plates  backwards  until  the  front 
5ate  and  its  holder  can  slide  downwards  over  the  end  of  the  horizontal  pM-- 
fiUon  or  through  the  slot  therein  into  position  as  aforesaid.  A  stop  may  be 
fitted  in  the  lid  of  the  box  to  ensure  that  the  plates  shall  so  slide  downwards 
when  required.  

IxraoTiMKKTS  ni  Photoobaphic  Mkoattves  and  Sinsitised  Plates  for 

ISB  IM  Photo-illustbativb  Pikkessks. 

No.  9921.    Hkkbkbt  DK^■KBII,  and  Wiujam  Gallagher,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales.— /M<y  20,  1889. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  photographic  unvarnished  negatives 
and  in  jihotographic  sensitised  plates,  by  means  of  which  the  pictures  obtained 
upon  thtin  may  !«  printeil  in  griMsy  or  fatty  ink  on  the  ordinary  material  and 
transferred  to  stone,  metals,  wooti,  class,  porcelain,  or  other  substances  for 
printing,  etching,  or  engraving,  or  other  illustrative  or  ornamental  purposes, 
and  revealed  thereon  in  minutest  detail  and  with  half  tones  and  all  degree  of 
shadow  clearly  defined. 

This  improvement  in  photographic  negatives  and  sensitised  plates  for  use  in 
photo-illustrative  processes,  is  comprehended  in  the  obtainment  in  the  negative 
from  which  the  picture  b  printed  on  the  usual  and  ordinary  transferring 
material  of  non-actinic,  opaque,  or  semi-opaque  dots,  lines,  grains,  or  such- 
like. These  dots,  lines,  &c,  may  be  of  a  latent  character  upon  sensitised 
plates,  and  are  developed  with  the  pictures  nix)n  such  plates  after  exposure 
in  the  camera,  or  they  may  be  superinducett  upon  developed  unvarnished 
negatives.  •  .    j 

In  carrying  out  this  improvement  in  photograpliic  negatives  and  sensitised 
plates  for  use  in  photo-illustrative  processes,  what  is  for  convenience'  sake 
termed  a  "mater  is  first  prepared.  This  consists  of  a  sheet  of  glass  or 
transparent  or  semi-transparent  paper  or  other  suitable  substances  rendered 


paper  (preferably  Rives)  obtained  from  a  lithographic  stone  evenly  coated 
with  stiff  lithographic  ink,  or  preferably  it  is  an  ordinary  photographic 
negative  of  a  drawing,  or  material,  or  substance  which  will  give  the  desired 
result  Haring  this  "  mater  "  at  hand,  it  is  used  as  desired  for  converting 
the  "plates"  or  the  "negatives"  into  suitable  means  for  obtaining  the 
reqiiirea  "transfers." 

An  ordinary  sensitised  plate  (of  gelatlno-bromide  of  silver  manufacture), 
with  its  face  upwanls  and  its  back  protected  with  a  dark,  non-reflecting 
material,  is  exposed  for  a  very  brief  perio<l  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame 
under  a  "mater"  (face  downwards),  to  the  action  of  weak  white  or  actinic 
light,  say  for  from  three  to  twenty  seconds,  according  to  the  density  of  the 
"  mater  to  the  light  of  an  onlinary  parafRu  candle,  and  it  is  then  ready  for 
use  immediately  or  at  any  future  time  to  obtain  a  picture  by  exposure  in  a 
camera,  and  which  after  ordinary  development  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a 

rter  or  lesser  quantity  of  minute  opaque  or  semi-opaque  dots,  lines,  grains, 
as  are  required  to  produce  white  dots  or  grains,  kc,  in  the  resulting 
transfer,  and  it  is  printed  from  upon  sensitised  transfer  paper  or  material  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Instead  of  being  treated  under  the  "mater"  before 
exposure  in  the  camera,  the  "plate"  may  be  so  treated  after  exposure  in 
the  camera  but  before  development 

An  onlinary  unvarnished  developed  negative  (having  a  gelatine  film)  is 
immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for,  Siiy,  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  (the  suriilus  solution  blotted  off  to  prevent  crystallisation  of 
the  salt),  and  then  dried  in  the  dark,  when  it  becomes  sensitive  to  white  or 
actinic  light  It  is  then  exposed  to  strong  white  light  (sunlight)  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  exposure  of  the  "plates"  Iwfore  descnbed  under  the  "mater," 
until  opaque  or  semi-opaque  dots,  grains,  &c.,  appear,  such  dots,  &c.,  being 
in  fact  minute  portions  of  the  negative  reduced  into  a  resinous  substance, 
which  remaining  in  union  with  oxide  of  chromium  is  insoluble  in  water.  The 
negative  is  then  washed,  and  when  dry  is  ready  for  immediate  or  any  future 
ose  in  printing  a  "transfer." 

We  would  have  it  understood  that  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  precise 
manner  and  the  details  thereof  described  of  carrying  our  improvements  in 
photographic  negatives  and  sensitised  plates  for  use  in  photo-illustrative 
processes  into  practical  effect  so  long  as  the  nature  of  the  said  invention 
De  retained,  but. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  our  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we  declare  that 
what  we  claim  is : — 1.  A  sensitised  photographic  plate  having  upon  it  latent 
dots  or  marks  which  daring  development  become  and  afterwards  remain 
opaque,  or  semi-opaque,  or  non-actinic,  substantially  as  herein  described  and 
explained.  2.  A  photographic  gelatine  negative  having  upon  or  within  the 
developed  picture  superinduced  opaque,  or  semi-opanue,  or  non-actinic  dots 
or  marks,  substantially  as  herein  described  and  explained.  3.  A  sensitised 
photographic  plate  for  the  obtainment  of  negatives  for  photo- illustrative  pro- 
cesses, prepared  in  the  ordinary  miinner  and  before  or  after  exposure  in  a 
camera,  Dy  an  exposure  to  light  under  a  "  mater"  or  non-actinic  sheet,  having 
transparent  or  semi-transparent  dots  or  marks,  substantially  as  herein 
descnbed  and  explaineiL     4.  A  photographic  gelatine  negative  for  photo- 


illnstrstive  processes,  prepared  by  converting  minute  portions,  or  dots,  ot- 
marks  of  an  ordinary  photographic  negative  into  a  substance  insoluble  in, 
water,  and  preferably  by  treating  such  negative  with  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  exposing  it  to  light  under  a  "mater"  or  non-actinic  sheet,  having- 
transpareut  or  semi-transparent  dots  or  marks,  substantially  as  herein- 
described  and  explained.  — ^ 

An  Improved  Portable  Photographic  Camera. 
Na  11,300.    Samuel  George  Harrison-Dearle,  80,  Islington,  Liverpool,. 

Ijincaster,  and   Thomas   Hbnbt  Asucboft,  8,  Marine-terrace,   Liscard, 

Chester.^/^uZy  20,  1889. 
The  object  of  our  invention  is  to  produce  a  camera  in  and  by  which  photo- 
graphs can  l)e  taken  or  obtained  while  the  camera  is  carrieil  by  the  hand  or 
otherwise,  and  these  jihotographs  can  )>e  so  taken  or  obtained  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  bystander,  and  this  our  camera  can  be  constructed  very 
cheaply,  and  can  be  arranged  to  receive  and  use  plates  of  any  desired  size. 

To  carry  out  this  object  we  form  a  Ijox  or  case,  preferably  of  wood,  and  of 
the  desired  shape  and  size,  and  the  outside  of  this  box  can  be  covered  with  any 
material,  or  be  otherwise  so  treated  in  any  usual  manner  as  preferably  to  look 
like  an  ordinary  package  or  receptacle  that  is  usually  carried  by  a  handle  on  or- 
in  the  upper  part  or  top  thereof,  and  the  side  of  this  box  can  be  opened  to 
allow  of  access  to  the  interior  thereof,  and  the  whole  box  is  or  may  be  so. 
constructed  as  when  closed  to  be  light-tight.  In  one  end  of  this  box  is  made 
an  aperture,  behind  which  is  pivoted  or  centred  on  the  box  or  elsewhere  a 
circular  or  segmental  or  other  shutter,  wherein  is  an  ajierture  corresponding,- 
with  the  aperture  in  the  box,  and  a  spring  tongue  or  catch  is  fitted  which  can 
hold  and  retain  this  shutter  in  position  to  close  the  aperture  in  the  box  ;  and 
when  this  catch  is  retired  a  spring  applied  to  the  shutter  causes  the  same- 
rapidly  to  revolve,  during  whicli  revolution  the  ajierture  in  the  box  is  un- 
covered by  the  ajwrture  in  the  shutter,  and  then  closed  again  by  the  solid  part 
of  the  same,  and  the  shutter  can  be  revolved  back  against  the  spring  from  the 
outside  of  the  box  by  a  button  on  its  pivot  or  centre,  or  by  other  appliance, 
until  the  catch  can  again  hold  and  retain  the  same.  The  aperture  in  the  box 
can  be  masked  by  one  of  the  ordinary  name  labels,  or  otherwise  so  fitted  on 
the  outside  of  the  box  as  to  be  capable  of  being  turned  back  or  removed  to 
unmask  the  same.  Behind  the  aperture  in  the  box  and  the  shutter  is  the 
ordinary  or  other  lens  mounted  on  aud  connected  with  another  light-tight  \mx 
or  camera,  so  formed  and  fitted,  and  so  securetl  in  and  to  the  outer  box  or 
camera,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened  as  may  be  desired  ; 
and  in  or  at  the  rear  end  of  this  inner  box  are  fitted  the  usual  grooves  or  guides ; 
in  and  along  which  the  dark  slides  that  contain  the  sensitive  plates  can  be  ■ 
pa.ssed,  or  the  rear  end  of  this  box  can  be  otherwise  fitted  as  may  be  necessary- 
for  the  particular  sensitive  appliance  or  apparatus  or  device  that  is  to  be  used, 
and  a  screen  or  screens  can  be  fitted  to  prevent  the  light  reaching  the  lens  even.' 
when  the  side  of  the  outer  box  is  opened.  The  outer  box  can,  if  desired,  be  so  ■ 
lengthened  at  the  rear  of  the  inner  l)0X  as  to  carry  a  number  of  dark  slides  or 
other  desired  articles. 

Thus,  when  the  shutter  is  properly  set,  and  the  sensitive  plate  or  other  article- 
is  duly  exposed  in  the  inner  box,  the  catch  is  retired  preferably  by  a  wire  or 
pull  passing  out  at  the  side  of  the  box  or  elsewhere  to  the  handle,  so  that  an 
unobserved  pressure  by  the  thumb  or  finger  can  so  retire  the  same,  and  the 
shutter  revolves,  giving  the  desired  exposure  to  the  plate  or  article  through  the 
lens,  and  the  photograph  is  taken. 

In  order  that  it  may  easily  be  known  at  what  view  or  thing  the  lens  is . 
directed,  two  apertures  are  made  in  the  outer  box,  one  being  in  the  front  end', 
thereof,  the  other  in  the  top  thereof,  and  preferably  near  the  comer  of  the  box, 
both  of  which  apertures  can  be  masked,  as  is  the  aperture  for  the  lens ;  and 
inside  the  box  is  fitted  any  usual  or  other  view  finder,  the  glasses  and  lenses  ■ 
and  reflectors  of  which  are  so  formed  and  arranged,  aud  the  apparatus  is  so  ■ 
fitted  in  the  box,  that  on  looking  down  into  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  box 
the  operator  can  see  the  view  or  thing  to  which  the  lens  is  directed. 

Tliough  we  preferably  use  a  revolving  shutter  in  this  our  camera,  as  is  afore- 
said, we  ran  obviously  also  use  a  drop  or  any  other  usual  kind  of  shutter  when 
it  is  desired  so  to  do. 

Tlie  claims  are  as  follows: — 1.  A  photographic  camera  substantially  aa- 
described  herein,  with  a  covering  such  as  shall  prevent  its  outer  appearance  - 
resembling  in  any  way  a  photographic  camera,  preferably  taking  the  shape  of ' 
a  picnic  basket  covered  preferably  with  American  cloth,  only  exposing  to  view 
a  portion  of  wickerwork  holding  the  handle,  also  composed  of  wickerwork. 
2.  A  photographic  camera  with  the  shutter  discharged,  and  working  from  the- 
handle  of  the  box  containing  the  camera,  necessitating  the  use  of  only  one  hand, 
in  making  the  exposure,  that  hand  being  the  hand  holding  the  said  detective - 
camera,  substantially  described  herein. 

An  Improved  Process  for  the  True  Reproduction  of  the  Colours  op 

Nature  in  a  Compound  Photographic  Print. 
No.  13,301.    Henry  Charles  Bond,  Highland-road,  Bromley,  Kent — 
July  20,  1889. 
My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  process  for  the  true  reproduction  of  the  - 
colours  of  nature  in  a  compound  photographic  print,  and  has  for  its  object  the  <■ 
obtaining  of  the  required  results  by  natural  means,  without  the  use  of  the 
brush  or  any  manual  application   of  pigments,  such  as  crystoleum,   to  the  • 
finished  prints.    In  carrying  my  invention  into  practice,  I  take  three  plate- 
glass  troughs,  composed  of  two  thin  sides  cemented  together  round  the  rims^ 
and  held  apart  by  narrow  strips  of  plate  glass  of  suitable  thickness,  and  fill  I 
these  with  liquids,  each  of  such  colour  as  shall  transmit  all  solar  rays,  except 
those  forming  one  of  the  primary  colours. 

Thus  :  The  first  will  be  filled  with  a  green  solution  (preferably  chlorophyll 
in  alcohol),  which  transmits  all  rays  but  red  ;  the  second  with  an  orange  solu- 
tion (preferably  ferric  snlphocyanide),  which  transmits  all  but  blue  ;  and  the- 
third  I  fill  with  a  purple  or  puce  (preferably  aniline  puce  dye),  which  transmits 
all  but  yellow,  or  I  may  fill  the  three  slides  with  such  other  liquids  as  shall  be  ■ 
found  to  possess  these  properties. 

The  first  of  these  colour  screens  is  now  hung  by  loops  attached  to  its  upper 
comers  immediately  inside  the  lens  of  a  camera,  and  a  colour-sensitive  gela-  - 
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tin*  dry  plat*  ii  ezpond  behind  it,  giring  u  i  remit  s  picture  in  whicli  the  red 
toUr  nyn  have  had  no  aSset  at  alL 

With  the  (eeond  acraen  a  pjctara  is  obtained  in  which  no  blue  rays  take 
cfllMt,  and  with  the  third  ao  yallow  laji  take  eflact.  On  davdopiog  theae 
I  eotain  itrildng  di&naea*  ■•  MtioaabU  batwMB  eadi.  nomtheae 
I  ptialaan  next  takaa  bjr  ooBtait,  oa  paper  eoatad  with  MehromatiMd 
,  or  oa  rif  eoatadia  tteaamaa— a«r(collotypopio>jeae),  and  in  the 

jaaathanHfaiatnaafandtothaUlhonaphkctaM.    Kach  picture  ia 

now  iakad  np  with  raUen  aad  lithograpUe  ink  of  a  tranaparent  ana  brilliant 
chanctar,  cooiplaaaBtarr  in  cnioar  to  the  colour  of  the  screen  under  which 
the  iMMllm  waa  axposed.  Xach  colour  k  next  printed  in  torn  on  to  the  same 
pieeaw  papsr,  mOlj  aa  ia  ebnano-tithagn^T,  aad  the  reanlt  is  that  the  red 
Utakaa  Uwaa  part*  of  the  picton  WMN  nothing  showed  throogh  the  green 
Kiaaa,  aad  no  aCeet  waa  pfodnoad  oa  th*  i^aan  tlUStit :  the  bine  ink  takes  the 
rwto  whar*  Iks  rmwy  eat  of  tha  ligkt,  aad  the  yellow  ink  thoae  parts  obli- 
teiatad  bj  tha  paipl*  aeraaa.  Hm  nMltiag  point,  if  the  colonn  of  the  colour 
MNaw  aad  of  tke  inka  ha**  baea  aneliy  Calaiiced,  will  be  foond  to  portray 
■n  tk*  eoioBis  of  aataie,  aa  the  iiii  iilaij  and  tartiary  eolona^  aad  the  deep 
teeea  of  tha  ahadow*  wfll  b*  cometlTgiTaa  where  the  pore  primary  tinta  over- 
lap. Thas*  coloued  pictures  may  also  faa  friatad  in  gelatine  tissue^  stained  to 
the  rwniisita  eoloon  after  derck^xDeot,  wtUl  aniline  or  other  dyes,  and  the 
three  tkina  soperimposad,  for  nagie  batna  slidn  aad  the  like; 

Baring  now  partkolatly  deacribad  aad  aacertainad  tha  nature  of  my  said 
inrentloB  and  in  what  naaaer  the  same  ia  to  be  perfosBad,  Idadare  that  what 
I  daim  ia  >-Ths  pcocaas  for  obtaining  tha  tiaa  wiaadaeUuaa  of  the  cokmn  of 
aataia  ia  a  e—nwiml  pkotognphie  paiat,  aa  heiabbaCgn  daaoibadaadfikr  the 
purpoaa  aat  tardL 

[Whacaia  dew  this  differ  Irom  Leon  Vidal'i  method  published  many 
yean  ago?— Bo.] 


fi^nting^  of  ^octrttriia 


MIBTIN08  or  BOCIKTIU  FOR  RIXT  WIKK. 


ri  Tif.*in!?ir"ng»??Tftfflt' 


TMsriaBataL 
>,M.  Aartraw^snar*. 
ia**n*a'»H«»«l.flnl  ■traatJ.O. 
The  laMitati.  Daioa-itnet. 

Baan« 


THS  LONDON  AND  PROVIlfCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AS80CUTI0N. 
Aootwr  8,— Mr.  A.  Prtagla  fai  tha  ckair. 

Mr.  Drwaar  ikowad  soaaa  laaUn  riUsa  af  iastaataaaow  talrfaeta,  iada 
«Becfadn«rllaiWMatrs»    Tka«ip*aanahaabaaB.aoaMof  than,  asi 
M  tha  two-Vaadradth  part  of  a  aacoiid.    Tha  dacartir*  caaMim  naad  for  ' 
Buipoaa  waa  ahawB.    laahidb 


•^.^fc 


I  to  tha 


hi|^  apaad  wan  nktainad  by  hooking  an  additional 


BM>vlaf  part  of  tha  I 
said  that  ha  eaaU  aan«borato  a  iwaarfc  made  by  Mr. 


Cowan  at  a  piwioaa  ■laallit  with  naard  to  the  lUiiainaa  Jaralopar,  aamalr, 
that  tha  M>iaUoa  with  salputa  of  soda  aad  wttkoat  cariiaaali  of  aoda  woald 


davalop  a  plata,  aad  that  m  a  naaoaahia  da*. 

The  ClaiaMajr  aaid  that  ia  Ua  enataaae  wttk  aOoMgaa  tha  fanaga*  eaaa 
lika  thea*  of  hnoaa  oxalala^  dear  aad  Makk  ia  taaa,  bat  with  ao  daMity. 
Mr.  H.  O.  a  Wau^aaranhadhadthaUkaaqMrtanoa. 
Mr.  CnnuTO  asid  that  tha  aUitiaa  of  a  aaaU  qoanttty  of  bromida  gave 
danaity.    Ha  also  Ihowkt  that  tkaa  waa  tee  aaeh  aoda  in  tha  temnl*  snp. 
pBad  with  the  likawaaa. 

Mr.  A  COWA*  MiJ^ths*  he  aMaiaal  mm  aWhIa  d*a*Hy  hi  tha  saaM  tiBM 
of  ilrreteanaat  than  with  pyro.  If  th*  aaptiva  was  under  aipaaad  ha  had 
ioaad  tt  to  ccMa  daapaaataly  dcaae.  He  thowkt  soma  plataa  worked  hattar 
with  a  Utlb  teaaidsk  aad  i^^d  with  Mr.  Oaibraaa  aa  to  tha  daainbiUty  of 
•iiag  laai  aedik 

to  tha  faydroqnlaaaa  dsaalopar,  whidi  b*  eoaaidarad 
warll,  bnt  aieallant.  fcr  poaiuwfc 

r  aay  aaBhar  coald  wiggiat  a  practical 
(thaa«  oa  eellaloid)  that  would  not  bear 

tha  an  af  a  raraiah  recoauaenlad  by  Mr. 

of  IsBaaaan*  gold  ate  dilalad  to  a  proper  mnaJatanrT. 
Mr.  COWAa  tko^ iSUat  raratah  Aoald aasww  wdTTH did  not  raqain 
Itmt,  am  parftaltTteparrioBs  to  wUv,  aad  aoald  be  laid  oa  with  a  bniah. 
^JWphB  wwdd  be  to  naa  a  watar  Tamlall,  ilnedlt^  th*  Stan  with  it  whilst 

•■  Mc  P.  A  BBDOi  had  fend  gald  Mm  dilalad  wHh  taipaatiaa  ten  a 
jalniHl  rataUh  tar  Ka^^  fltek 

Mr.WotUMMi  aaUlhat  tha  t*adsa«y  to  cari  of  canaloM  nagdlTaa  ajgjit 

1  water. 

position  for  an  instantaneon* 


tfRW  aaldlhat  the  tsadsaer  to  cai 
by  floodiag  thia  with  riyeatn*  aad 
I  waa  read:— "What  b  th*  beat  i 


of  a  Imm  hariag  aphaikal  ahamtioni' 
^ADnnaUM  aaid,  a  ahattar  waAiaf  babnaa  tha  laaaas  aad  opaaiag  fipoa 

^iSr^.  BDWAKMaadoiBad  tUaviaw. 

•  The  aazt  qaatka  waa :— "  U  the  saw  of  a  I*M  having  poaiiiTa  apharieal 
aad  laad  with  a  diaphragaMlia  ahattar,  ahonld  tha  ibcaning  be 

I  Witt  hn  apertncr 

ITAUt  Mid  that  tha  diq>hn«MliesboaUbai*t  halfway. 


Mr.  Debbxham  considered  that  it  should  be  in  an  intermediate  position,  but 
at  wliat  particular  point  would  depend  upon  deUils  not  furnished  in  the 
question. 

Mr.  EoWAHDS  said  that  he  found,  and  could  prove  on  the  blackboard,  that 
with  a  }>assing  shutter  moving  at  a  given  rate,  and  having  an  opening  of  the 
size  of  the  ojiening  of  the  leus,  there  was  just  twice  as  mudi  movement  photon 
graphed  when  the  shutter  was  close  to  the  lens  as  when  it  was  close  to  the 
plate.     He  illustrated  his  statement  with  a  drawing. 

Mr.  Dkbknham  said  that  with  an  Meal  shutter— one  in  which  the  opening; 
and  closing  was  instantaneous,  and  the  time  of  remaining  open  only  to  be- 
calculated — there  would  be  no  difference  wherever  it  was  placed.  With  a 
shutter  having  the  small  opening  supposed  by  Mr.  Edwards  there  would  be  fo? 
each  part  of  the  plate  a  longer  exposure  when  used  in  the  lens  than  when  usedl 
next  the  plate;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  case  the  plate  would  bo- 
exposed  in  sections,  and  the  whole  time  of  exposure  would  be  much  longes- 
than  in  the  other  i>osition.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  falsify  the  result,  so  that 
a  vertical  object  crossing  the  field  would  be  represented  as  slanting  instead  of 
perj'en'l''^"'"'.  He  held  tliat  the  best  form  of  shutter  was  one  in  which  the 
time  of  remaining  entirely  open  was  long  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  opening 
and  closing,  and  that  the  position  which  allowed  the  shutter  to  be  smallest, 
and,  consequently,  least  liable  to  vibration,  was  for  it  to  be  close  to  the  lens. 


LEWKS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
ArousT  6, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  decided  that  the  future  meetings  of  the  Society  should  be  held  at 
the  Oeorge  and  Dragon  Coffee  Tavern,  High-street,  where  both  ordinary  and 
committee  meetings  could  be  held ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  to  Mr. 
J.  M.  Smith  for  lending  the  Qlee  Room  for  ordinary  meetings,  and  also  to  the 
Praaident  for  allowing  toe  aae  of  his  room  for  committee  meetings. 

An  exconiou  was  arranged  for  August  15,  the  place  selected  Iwing  Barcombo 
Mills. 

Particulars  of  the  excursion  to  Sheffield  Park  on  August  2  were  given  by  Mr. 
J.  Tunks.    Biz  members  attended  end  thirty-eight  plates  were  exposed. 

A  discaaaion  then  ensued  on  Octets  in  I'UiUs.  Several  members  called 
attention  to  the  marks  on  the  edges  of  plates  caused  by  packing  with  card- 
board inserted  between  each  plate.  Tlie  excellent  way  in  which  Messrs. 
Thomas  ft  Co.  pack  thair  plates  wss  spoken  of,  and  a  wish  expressed  that  other 
'  would  follow  thefr  example.  Other  defects  commonly  found  were  dis— 
A  )>atch  of  plataa  by  a  well-known  maker  sc-emed  to  be  very  bad,, 
meniben  bringiag  plato*  which  had  the  gelatine  Ulm  very  much  stained,. 
oaa  being  a  bright  crimaoo  ;  and  it  was  proved  that  these  stains  were  not  owing:: 
to  deralopment  but  must  be  in  the  emulsion. 

SerersI  uiembers  brought  negatives  and  prints. 

The  first  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  September  3. 


BIRKKNHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
Auauar  8,— The  Plaaidaat  (Mr.  Paol  Lange)  in  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Webb,  Miss  M.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Nicklin  were  elected* 
members  of  the  Asaociation. 

Mr.  C  B.  Rkaokb  rep<nt«d  upon  the  excursion  to  Hawarden  on  Saturday, 
July  27.  The  party  numbered  about  forty  (including  ladies).  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  wagonettes  to  meet  the  party  at  Chester  to  drive  to 
Hawarden,  where  speoial  penaiasion  to  photograph  had  been  obtained  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  h.  MaekreliV  After  tea  several  groups  of  the  party 
were  taken.  The  number  of  ezpoanraa  for  the  iky  were  upwards  or  two 
hundnd.  It  Is  intended  to  preaent  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  with  an 
album  containing  some  of  the  pietana  taken  on  this  excursion. 

Tlia  Praaident  bad  rhoaan  thii  oocadon  for  his  prize  medal,  the  conditions  ^ 
being  that  each  member  waa  limited  to  six  exposures  only,  and  that  six  results - 
must  be  ptodooed  to  be  eligible  for  competition,  the  principal  point  in  adjudica- 
tion to  be  artistio  aalactiae  of  aobject. 

The  PncsiDlirr  then  stated  that  the  Judges  (Heasrs.  T.  Comber,  J.P.,  D. 
Cunningham,  Talbot  Kdly,  and  A.  Cox)  had  unanimonsly  awanled  the  silver 
medal  to  Mr.  Maokrell,  Mr.  O.  Latimer  coming  aeoond  in  order  of  merit,  this 
being  th*  aeeond  conaaieatira  year  that  Mr.  Mackrell  hod  won  the  medal  for.- 
tha  oaldoor  enmpetitiaaa. 

Mr.  Laimin  ezhiUted  hia  half-plate  camera  with  an  adapter  he  had  made^ 
hiaiadf,  anabllng  him  to  pradnoe  from  quarter  to  full-plate  direct  negatives 
with  the  same.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Latimer  stated  that  he  only  used 
a  half-plate  single  lens  for  all  his  work.  Stopping  down,  he  found  that  good 
full-plate  negatives  could  be  obtained.  He  also  exhibited  several  excellent 
pictures  taken  with  this  camera,  including  full.plate. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Eaton  ezhil)ited  sereral  novelties,  including  camera  stand  with 
•elf-oontsined  head  and  rigid  a4jnxtment  for  interior  work,  cutting  shajies  and 
taUe  for  making  lantern  masks,  slso  a  number  of  specialities,  forwarded  for 
exhibition  by  Mr.  W.  Tylar,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  W.  TomUnaon  exhibited  an  instantaneons  shutter  made  by  Mr.  H,  S. 
Niclilin,  an  amatanr  of  two  months'  experience,  the  special  feature  of  the 
shutter  being  th*  great  rapidity  at  which  it  could  be  worked. 

Mr.  J.  A  Foannr  then  spent  some  little  time  in  giving  his  ideas  of  the 
grant  adrantage  that  woald  be  obtained  by  the  membera,  especially  beginners 
in  photography,  in  giring  a  eonrse  of  short  lectures  during  the  winter  months,. 
demonstimted  praetleally,  one  evening  in  each  week,  in  the  Association  Room&. 
on  snch  snbjeds  as  art,  optica,  chemistry,  4c.,  the  Association  being  possessed 
of  aaeh  axoellant  workaaa  in  all  these  branches,  that  there  would  (in  Mr. 
Forrsat'a  ooinion)  ba  ao  dUBenlty  in  arranging  the  same. 

Alter  a  uttle  'i«««"HiTn  on  tbu  iioint  it  was  resolved  to  leave  it  over  for 
further  coaaideration. 

Tha  Hon.  Bacretary  distribated  several  samples  of  Mr.  Oldham's  dry  powder 
developer. 

The  PBUiDiirr  made  aa  apology  for  the  non-attendance  of  Mr.  W.  B,  Beaton  I 
who  had  promised  to  give  a  danonstratiou. 
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tr  CbrrMpondflttt  AovUL  (mmt  write  om  lolA  nin  of  Dm  pafwr. 

Aoonr  MsiriHO  or  the  Photoobiphic  Society  of  Fbasce.— Soctenibb 
or  Daoubbbb.  —  A  IUpid  Shotteb.— A  Banquet  aud  Soibke. — 
Th«  Houdats.— As  I.nstecctite  Pbomenadk  thbouoh  the  Photo- 
oBAPHio  EiniBiTioN.— The  Intebnatiokal  Puotoobaphic  Conqiibss: 

ITS  FntBI  MZITINO   AND  ITS  DOIN'08. 

Tm  Photograpbie  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening,  the  2nd  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair.  M.  Balagny 
mtde  a  donation  to  the  Society  of  negatives  obtained  at  Bty-sur-Marne. 
Theee  negatives,  as  well  as  the  proofs,  were  examined  with  great  mtCTest, 
bringing  to  mind,  as  they  did,  the  soovenir  of  Dagnerre.  One  proof  at- 
tracted particular  attention.  It  represented  the  interior  of  a  cathedraJ, 
«j^  the  Secretary  gave  the  following  interesting  notes  on  the  subject.  It 
^pean,  said  he,  that  the  Village  Council  were  in  despair  at  having  such  a 
poor  place  lor  worship,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  raise  a  subscription 
to  build  a  church  worthy  of  the  village.  Daguerre,  who  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Council,  offered  to  double  the  size  of  the  church  without 
the  aid  of  the  parishioners.  His  colleagues  thought  he  had  gone  mad. 
On  a  fixed  day  they  were  invited  to  mass,  and  were  surprised  and 
aatonished  to  find  themselves  in  a  church  unknown  to  them.  Daguerre 
had  painted  a  canvas  behind  the  altar  representing  all  the  columns  and 
archways  of  a  catliedral,  in  which  the  perspective  was  so  artistically  given 
that  the  illusion  was  complete.  Daguerre  had,  as  promised,  doubled  the 
aize  of  the  village  church.  The  second  view  represented  the  exterior  of 
the  church.  The  tliird  the  entrance  into  Daguerre's  residence— all  that  now 
remains,  the  house  having  been  pulled  down.  The  fourth,  an  artistically- 
made  grotto,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  himself.  The  fifth,  the 
reproduction  of  his  tomb  in  the  graveyard  of  the  village. 

M.  Fleuryllermagis,  the  well-known  optician,  presentedan  instantaneous 
shutter  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lens.  This  shutter  is,  as  it  were,  fired 
oS  by  means  of  a  trigger,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  rapid  in  the 
market.  M.  le  Commandant  Joly  sent  a  communication  on  coloured 
acreens.  It  was  recommended  to  employ  in  front  of  the  lens  a  yellow- 
tinted  glass  made  by  a  certain  house  in  Paris,  who  have  succeeded,  it 
appears,  in  manufacturing  a  coloured  glass  of  the  right  tint  and  quality. 

M.  Duchcsnes  spoke  on  hydroquinone,  and  a  discussion  turned  up  on 
the  two  denominations,  "  pyrocatechin  "  and  "  brenzcatechiu,"  bat  there 
was  nothing  new  to  be  gleaned. 

The  President  informed  the  members  that  100,000  pigeons  would  be^^let 
loose  on  Sunday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries — a 
^ood  chance,  said  he,  to  do  rapid  work. 

The  President  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  fact  that  the 
International  Photographic  Congress  would  hold  their  first  meeting  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  next. 

The  President  then  spoke  of  the  forthcoming  fete  in  honour  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  photography.  A  banquet  and 
reception  to  take  place  on  the  19th  of  August,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  the  Chambre  Syndicale,  the  Photographic  Club  of  Paris,  &o.  &c. 
The  price  of  admission  to  be  thirty  francs.  This  heavy  sum  will  keep 
it  very  select,  but  will  prevent  many  from  fraternising  and  deprive  them 
of  the  pleasure  of  joining  their  colleagues,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  President  informed  the  members  that  the  next  meeting  would  be 
in  the  month  of  November. 

The  members  of  the  "  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photograpbie,"  con- 
ducted by  their  President,  M.  Vidal,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  last 
week.  The  President  pointed  out  and  explained  to  the  members  all  the 
different  processes.  No  one  could  do  this  better  than  M.  Vidal,  he  being 
the  reporter  of  Class  XII.,  and  naturally  liis  opinion  goes  very  far  on 
the  subject.  I  will  not  state  his  opinion  on  the  French  section,  but 
will  quote  the  words  of  Le  Moniteur  de  la  PholograpMe  as  regards  the 
foreign  section.  "  They,  above  all,  admired  the  artistic  proofs  of  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Vanderweyde,  photographers,  of  London,  as  well  as  the 
polychromic  proofs  of  Orell  Fussli,  of  Zurich.  The  fine  collection  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States  was  also  very  much  admired. 

This  impartial  appreciation  is  the  more  to  be  noted  as  England  held 
back  as  it  were,  and  few  would  compete.  As  to  quantity,  the  British 
exhibition  of  photography,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  worthy  of  so  great  a 
nation ;  but  as  to  quality,  the  exhibits,  though  few,  are  gems,  and  have 
drawn  general  admiration,  which  is  in  itself  a  consolation. 

The  system  of  going  round  in  parties  under  the  guidance  of  a  com- 
petent person  ought  not  only  to  be  recommended  but  encouraged,  as  some- 
thing good  must  come  of  such  teaching. 

•'  Le  Congris  International  de  Photograpbie  "  held  their  first  meeting 
HUB  afternoon  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Janssen.  In  opening  the 
■Congress  the  President  thanked  the  foreign  members  for  coming  so  far  to 
assist  at  the  meetings,  and  welcomed  them  heartily.  M.  Pector,  the 
Secretary,  then  gave  the  history  of  the  Congress— how  it  came  to  be 
thought  of,  its  failure  at  Brussels,  and  its  resurrection  in  Paris.  He 
stated  that  300  members  had  subscribed  towards  the  expenses.  Very 
few  foreign  members  were  present  I  observed  Messrs.  Wamerke,  La 
Manna  (from  America) ;  Gyldon  (Sweden) ;  Petersen  (Denmark). 

After  having  read  the  programme,  the  work  began,  not  in  the  order  as 
wa  find  It  in  the  preUminary  report,  but  with  the  seventh  and  eighth 


questions,  the  study  of  which  was  confided  to  the  third  commission 

Sf.  Leon  Vidal,  reporter. 

The  propositions  of  the  commission  were  accepted;  and  (voted  without 
great  difficulty  as  regards  the  seventh  question.  As  to  the  eighth,  many 
difficulties  came  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  Commission  proposed 
that  the  prefix  "photo"  should  always  represent  the  action  of  light, 
natural  or  artificial,  which  was  accepted. 

That  between  that  word  and  the  affix  "  graphic  "  a  word  should  be 
placed,  representing  the  process  employed  ;  for  instance,  the  designation 
photo-collographie  will  replace  such  names  as  glyptographic,  phototypie, 
autotypie,  Ac.    Tliis  also  was  adopted. 

An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  word  photoglyptie.  A  dis- 
cussion here  began.  I  expressed  the  desire,  if  an  exception  was  admitted 
in  favour  of  that  process,  that  it  should  be  called  Woodburytypie,  in 
honour  to  the  inventor.  The  President  said  that  names  of  inventors 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated.;  photography  takes  no  longer  the  name  of 
Daguerre,  &e. 

The  denomination  " ProcedS  au'charbon"  had  the  honour  of  a  long 
and  painful  discussion,  no  two  being  of  the  same  opinion.  As  a  half  term, 
"procede  au  mticilage"  was  accepted,  although  I  endeavoured  to  insist 
upon  its  being  called  photo-coUo-graphie  au  poCidres ;  some  long  names, 
such  as  photo-chromatographie  and  photo-chromigraphie  a  la  sanguiTie, 
&a.,  having  been  mentioned,  M.  Wamerke  gave  his  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  shorten  rather  than  lengthen  names ;  he  would  propose  in 
that  order  of  ideas  to  call  hyposulphite  of  soda,  hypo.  "  This  shop 
language  cannot  be  tolerated,"  said  the  President.  M.  Cornu  proposed 
that  the  bureau  should  make  a  kind  of  photographic  grammar  as  it  were : 
in  the  first  column  having  all  the  names  known  in  photography,  and  in 
the  second  column  the  correction  of  such  names  according  to  the  rules  as 
set  forward  by  the  Commission. 

Thus  ended  the  first  meeting.  The  second  meeting  is  to  begin  to- 
morrow at  two  o'clock,  at  76,  Eue  des  Petits,  Champs. 

Pbof.  E.  Siebblno. 
* 

LIMELIGHT  MATTEES. 
To  the  Editoe. 

Sib, — Tour  paragraphs  about  Erin's  oxygen  remind  me  that  I  have 
been  anxious  to  ask  those  of  your  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
this  gas  for  their  lanterns  what  their  opinion  and  experience  is  as  to  its 
uniformity  of  purity  or  quality  since  its  introduction  into  regular  use. 
My  own,  gradually  and  reluctantly  arrived  at,  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
gas  sent  out  contains  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  is 
seriously  inferior  in  illuminating  power  to  that  made  in  the  old  way  from 
chlorate  of  potash.  Several  experienced  lanteruists  whom  I  have  asked 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  I  also  know  that  at  least  two  London 
opticians  are  seriously  intending  next  season  to  resume  the  pumping  of 
chlorate  gas,  if  they  can  possibly  manage  it,  at  the  sacrifice  of  considerable 
profit. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood  about  this.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Brin  process  can,  and  often  does,  produce  practically  pure  gas. 
The  very  first  lot  I  ever  used  of  it  was  excellent  in  quality,  and  struck  me 
as  better  than  usual ;  but  this  quality  would  appear  to  depend  a  great 
deal  upon  the  workmen  who  carry  out  the  process.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  impurity  I  suspect  may  not  be  very  visible  in  ordinary  lantern 
work,  though  several  exhibitors  have  told  me  differently.  But  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  been  annoyed  bj 
mysterious  failures  to  get  "a  good  light "  with  my  projection  microscope. 
One  time  the  light  would  be  very  good,  and  at  another  time  not,  under 
circumstances  which  seem  to  me  to  point  conclusively  to  the  oxygen  aa 
in  fault.  I  chiefly  use  gas  from  bags,  for  various  reasons ;  and  I  have 
noticed  that  whereas  with  chlorate  oxygen,  and  also  whenever  the  light 
from  Brin's  is  good,  the  hydrogen  tap  of  the  jet  may  be  turned  full  on, 
and  the  oxygen  has  to  be  turned  a  little  off  to  balance  it  for  the  best 
light.  Whenever  I  am  disappointed  in  the  light,  the  oxygen  has  to  be 
turned  full  on,  and  the  hydrogen  turned  considerably  off  to  balance  it.  I 
fear  this  leaves  no  other  conclusion  open  than  that  the  oxygen  is  consider- 
ably diluted,  and  my  object  in  mentioning  the  matter  is  the  hope  that 
doing  so  may  lead  to  greater  care  being  taken  to  keep  up  the  quality  than 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  sometimes  the  case.  That  the  gas  is  often  all 
that  it  should  be  I  know  perfectly  well,  and  we  all  owe  so  much  to 
Messrs.  Brin  for  cheapening  the  cylinder  supply  that  it  would  be  a 
grievous  pity  should  occasional  carelessness  cause  any  permanent  want 
of  confidence  in  it, 

Zirconia. — Your  old  correspondent  "Free  Lance,"  some  little  time 
ago,  mentioned  with  interest  a  new  preparation  of  zirconia  in  discs,  in 
platinum  capsules,  as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Schmidt  &  Haensch,  of 
Berlin.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  much  cannot  be  expected  of  them  so 
far  as  illumination  is  concerned.  They  only  cost  ten  shillings  each — s 
moderate  enough  price — and  are  very  convenient  for  many  purposes. 
But  though  the  reddish  colour  of  ordinary  zirconia  has  been  got  rid  of. 
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gnd  {be  thin  diae  ondonbtedlj  gires  s  better  light  than  the  end  of  a  ping 
gi  tested  b7  me  before,  I  am  sorry  to  bare  to  report  that  the  light  is  still 
not  more  than  hall  that  of  a  good  lime  onder  a  powerful  jet.  I  am  glad 
of  the  disc  (or  some  things,  bat  aa  an  iatenae  light  it  is  a  failure. 

iieesn.  Newton  and  I  have  ainoe  tatted  yet  another  sample — the  fifth 
whieb  has  passed  throagh  my  hands,  of  quite  tadependant  mannfactare — 
glao  hailing  from  Germany.  This  waa  in  pings,  nsed  on  the  end,  and 
was  very  dry  and  friable  in  textnre,  bat  ifarank  rapidly  at  first  ander  the 
jet,  showing  that  it  had  not  been  petfaetly  dehydrated.  I  feel  sore  it 
was  not  siieooia  alone,  for  not  only  was  there  no  reddish  tinge  to  the 
li^t,  bat  there  waa  not  the  extreme  non^ondoction  of  heat  we  had 
always  foond  in  zircooia  samples ;  the  ineandeaeenee  extended  rery 
much  farther  back,  and  there  waa  no  apparent  separation  of  a  thin  dise. 
WhateTer  the  mixtore  may  have  been,  it  was  a  decided  improrement, 
and  we  were  both  of  opinion  that  whils  the  light  was  still  Tety  tar  less 
than  that  o(  a  lime  tried  at  the  same  time,  tliia  waa  tha  bett  sample  we 
bad  ever  had.  The  plug  was  only  abont  thrae.«i^btba  ol  an  inch  in 
dianeter,  and  this  surface  was  not  enoogli  to  derelop  the  power  of  the 
jet,  and  we  were  of  opinion  that  if  tba  siBple  bad  been  made  into  a  thin 
Sae  ol  larger  diameter  (which  woald,  however,  require  a  platinnm  cap- 
mle  lo  keep  it  from  falling  into  powder),  it  wo«ild  have  done  considerably 
batter.  Wa  were  abont  to  suggest  this  to  tha  Oerman  mannfactnrers. 
when  we  wet*  told  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  tranaterred  to  the 
Bria  Coaspaay.  I  hope,  theralon,  that  w«  may  hear  of  it  again  from 
them,  and  give  this  hint  as  to  the  beat  lonn  (or  it,  becaose  my  experience 
fli  lireaoia  has  now  been  pretty  considerable.  Iixwu  Waiaar. 

Aagt$t  10. 1889. 

■    ■      ♦       ^ 

A  "BOYAL"  PBOTOOBAPHIC  80C1ETT. 
To  th*  E»rro*. 

Bia, — I  beg  throagh  the  eolamaa  «<  your  ralnable  papar  to  maka  a 
soggestiaa  witieh  to  me  sesms  partiaolarly  apotopriate  at  the  present 
tine.  Tha  Fhotopaphie  CoBTentiaa  o(  tha  Umtad  Kingdom  will  shortly 
meet  in  LondoD  to  esletrate  tha  MbOaa  of  photography.  I  snggest  that 
tba  membats  o(  tha  CooveBtian  oaa  ttiair  infloenee  to  obtain  tha  permia- 
aioB  of  Her  Moat  Onteioaa  Kajeslv  toiani  a  Boyal  Pbotographie  Society 
oa  the  same  Unas  aa  tha  Boyal  Mlwoaaopinal,  Aatrooaaiieal,  and  other 
tiimtifU  aoeietias.  I  feel  that  tba  elaiiM  o(  pbotogra^y  lor  the  formation 
ol  soeh  a  society  are  very  great,  and  that  the  carrymg  oat  of  thia  aog- 
gaatioD  would  only  be  prodoetiTe  ot  good  results.  Beoent  adranoea  in  oar 
Kiadance  hatra  girsa  an  immswaa  tapslaa  to  tha  trade  ol  the  country, 
and  fvtber  diaeoMries  will  no  doubt  taid  to  ineroase  this  ttada. 

Atnrtber  JiWlmnaent  to  inocaaaad  labeon  ia  thia  diiaetioa  would  be 
»Uad  bgr  oArfag  aa  a  nuuid  for  aivaDMi  aad  diiwoTwisa  a  FaUowahip 
ol  a  Boyal  PhotoffapMa  Boaitty.  Dviiw  tkia  iha  JuhOaa  year,  photo- 
Bapbars  eouM  do  netUng  batl«  to  dww  ibair  apprseiatiaa  ot  onr  art 
ttiaa  hj  tonaing  aaeh  a  aoeiatT,  tba  aiaigr  adraBtagaa  ol  which  it  is  not 
naeassary  lor  ma  lo  man  lion  Im*.  StaMBg  that  thia  anggaatinn  will 
matt  with  tha  approral  a<  your  MadtBS,— I  am.  yours.  At., 

MoMUjf,  BiTWtimgkam.  Jam  Htu,  Eowiasa,  IkB.C  J>. 

» 

KB.  PBIKOLE  AND  STEBEOSCOPICPHOTOOBAPHT. 
To  the  EoRoa. 

Bia,— I  am  aonr  to  hare  to  aak  to  ommof  jtm  «•■  ansa  mart  ia 
tUa  matter,  bat  Mr.  IMngU  makaa  soim  UfaMt  (teiflta  agaiaat  ma 
which,  with  your  parmJasian,  I  will  iBaati  at  briefly  as  poaaible ;  I  shall 
than  haTe  wiitlan  the  last  word  I  iataDd  lo  write  on  the  anbject. 

(1)  Mr.  P.  tan :  "I  deny  haTing  made  any  tncfa  ttatomeDte,  or  any 
slatemanH  baanac  toeb  eonstraallaa  aa  Mr.  Hernod  put  apoo  them ; 
and  I  challaDga  Mr.  Hstywood  to  pndnea  tba  pa  am  gas  where  ha  flnda 
the  sialsmsDts  ha  fathara  oa  m*.'*  I  aaeapt  the  ehaUeoge,  and 
Mr.-  ■  -       r-       _     _ 


repodiatea;  it  is 


aacept 
P.'a  exact  words  along  with  ay  «otda  whiah  Mr. 
naaaeeasaiy  that  I  should  do  man, 

(3.)  Mr.  P.  says :  "  Furthar,  be  attampta  to  make  oot  a  ease  for  the 
alMtaatopa  aa  aa  iaatrameat  aoadatlBg  to  artiatio  eSset  simply  by 
faaUiafl  lb  ttalf  te  of  miiia  aailh  MtaiJuaatt  «<  miaa— to  ridieole.^ 
laUaotfiagoltbtkind:  I  aotar  martaMd  artitlie  afltal  eitber  directly 
or  indiraetly.  In  my  latter  Ust  week  I  'fiifiPiyr'  that  Bfr.  P.  seamed  to 
complain  that  I  had  aol  Jane  <o,  aad  ba  oonplafau  again  that  I  "  decline 
tha  chaDaaaa."  1  dealt  with  tba  st—osacpi.  which  the  article  pfofcaaid 
to  deal  witb.  and  with  nothing  alaa,  In  the  remarks  I  made  at  the 
Hbotagiayhia  Boaiaty,  wfaidi  baa  prodoeed  thia  eorrespoD- 
,  I  ataflaad  myaaU  to  Mr.  P.'t  artiala.  whieb  I  found  printed  m  the 
Beat  pramiaaBt  plaet  fa  tba  paptr.  Bsatpt  (nna  the  mentioo  of  it  in 
the  article,  I  knew  aothiac  o(  tba  eootiwatsy  that  was  being  carried  on 
between  himsalt,  Mr.  Cbadwiek,  and  ■•  7.  M.  8.,"  and  I  know  nothing  ot  it 
now.  I  took  Iha  artiala  aa  I  found  it,  beaded  Stertotcopie  Pholognpla/, 
uid  I  am  aot  aoiag  to  be  drirtn  tram  that  tobjaet  iaio  another,  eran  qr 
the  sneers  of  the  writar  o(  the  artiala  UauaU. 

Ia  eontraat  with  myasU,  Mr.  P.  aays,  "  Mr.  Chadwick  i  j  well  up  in  the 
niblaat"(ba4otaBOtwy  whiehottbetwo);  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 


agree  with  him,  whicherer  he  may  refer  to.  I  will  agree  with  him  when- 
ever I  can.  He  also  says  that  "  he  (Mr.  H.)  confesses  that  he  knows 
nothing,"  again,  I  think,  alluding  to  the  "artistic  effect."  I  waa  not 
aware  that  I  made  the  confession,  but  if  I  did  I  am  glad  I  did.  An  old 
Greek  philosopher,  speaking  of  another  person,  said,  "He  fancies  he 
knows  something,  although  he  knows  nothing;  whereas  I,  as  I  do  not 
know  anything,  so  I  do  not  fancy  I  do.  In  this  trifling  particular,  then, 
I  appear  to  be  wiser  than  he  because  I  do  not  fancy  I  know  what  I  do  not 
know."    Perhaps  Soeratea'  words  may  fit  this  case. 

Now  for  the  passages  I  have  misquoted.  Under  my  own  name  I  place 
all  the  passages  in  my  remarks  which  either  make  an  assertion  or  use  a 
quotation. 

Hevwood.  Pbdjole. 

In  the  number  dated  June  13  wonU  Thnrsday,  June  13,  1889. 

be  found  an  article  signed  "A.  P."      STEKEOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
on  the  subject  of  SUreotoopic  PhotO' 
graphy. 

Mr.  P.  began  by  announcing  that  he  Onr  "F.  M.  S."  is  doubtless  quite 

WIS  abont  to  write  a  strong  communi-  well  able  to  defend  his  own  position, 
cation,  at  least  one  which  should  not  but  the  stereoscope  is  a  pet  r  version 
be  chai]^  as  being  "weak  and  mis-  of  the  present  writer,  and  we  trust 
leading. '  the  genial  writer  who  alludes  to  the 

article  of  "  F.  M.  S. "  as  "  weak  and  mis- 
leading" will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  our  remarks  weak, 
whatever  other  epithet  he  may  apply 
to  them. 
The  article  profeesed  lo  be  on  the  The  true  effect  of  atmosphere  or 

stereoscope,  but  it  was  almost  as  distance  is  to  be  attained,  not  by 
mneb  on  binocular  vision;  and  Hr.  more  or  less  looking  roimd  comers, 
P.  seemed  to  complain  that  the  Al-  which  almast  describes  binocular 
mighty  bad  gived  men  two  eyes  when  vision,  but  by  gradation  of  tones  and 
(as  we  may  presume  he  arvaes)  one  proper  massing  and  contraposition  of 
would  hare  done  bettei;  ''The  tme  lights  and  shadows. 
effect,"  he  savs,  "of  atmosphere  or 

or  less  looking  ronnd  eeriMi^  %ckieh 
aimott  deteriba  l>moe»larvi$mn,  but 
by — "  something  else,  no  matter  what. 

Instead  of  a  stereoscope  for  pro-  But  if  any  reader  desu^  an  illusion 

dndng  the  illnaion  of  soliditr,  let  a  of  solidity  he  may  get  it  to  a  certain 
penon  look  at  a  pbatogtapn  or  a  extent  by  looking  at  any  photograph 
painting  throagh  a  pfadwle  and  be  or  })aintiog  through  a  small  hole, 
will  have  "quite as nuicb [of  solidity]  made,  for  instance,  by  bending  his 
ss  is  good  for  him."  forefinger  into  more  or  less  of  a  circle 

and  looking  through  the  little  hole 
inside  the  circle.  He  will  then  see 
some  solidity,  not  so  much  as  in  a 
proper  stereogram,  but  quite  as  much 
as  is  good  for  him. 

A  short  lane  of  trees  is  often  by  a 
stereoscope  nuide  to  look  miles  long, 
and  this  illusion  can  be  produced  at 
will  if  the  worker  has  any  intent  to 
begnile. 

We  have  no  wish  to  decry  the 
stereoscope  in  its  own  sphere — i.e., 
as  an  educational  or  sclcntitic  toy. 
Rapert'a  drops,  Pharaoh's  serpents, 
suckers,  gyroeoopes,  model  engines, 
tobacco-pipe  gas  nctories,  shilling 
telegraphs,  pith  mannikins,  electric 
cannons,  all  have  their  uses  ;  while 
the  kaleidoscope  is  an  intellectual, 
instructive,  vaiyiDg,  and  iwrhaps  ar- 
tistic source  of  edilication. 

When  we  look  by  a  stereoscope  at 
a  stereogram,  if  the  instrument  and 
the  "picture"  are  as  they  ought  to 
be,  we  see  an  appearance  of  solidity, 
an  effect  of  distance  which  might  in- 
terest a  scientific  observer  for  a  few 
times,  which  might  astonish  a  child 
or  a  savage  for  a  few  times.  The 
effects  of  solidity  and  distance  may 
be — often  are — grossly  exaggerated, 
so  much  the  more  striking  and  the 
more  educational  the  experiment. 
But  beyond  an  optical  experiment  or 
an  "illusion  of  reality,"  if  never  goes 
nor  can  go. 

Stereoscopicity  is  entu-ely  distinct, 
essentially,  from  "aerial  effect"  or 
"atmosphere."  Our  impression  is 
that  the  stereoscope  destroys  any 
"atmosphere"  there  may  be  in  the 
prints.  It  is  long  since  we  looked 
through  a  stereoscope,  hut  our  recol- 
lection is  that  even  if  our  prints  seen 
with  the  unaided  eye  showed  "atmos- 
phere," that  "atniosiiliere"  vanished 

under  binocular leuticularobaerration, . 


Hr.  Pringle  objected  that  "a  short 
lane  of  trees  is  often  by  a  stereoscope 
made  to  look  miles  long(T),  and  this 
illusion  can  be  produced  at  will  if  the 
worker  has  any  intent  to  begnile." 

Therefon,  aignee  this  gnileless 
writer,  the  stenoacope  ooj^t  to  be 
discoontenanced  aad  rlsss««1  among 
other  toys  like  "Bonarfs  drops, 
Pharoah's  serpents,  socktrs,  Ac." 


A  stereoscope  "might  intemt  a 
scientific  observer  for  a  few  times," 
and  "might  astonish  a  child  or  a 
savage  for  a  few  times,"  and  so  on. 


But  the  climax  of  absnnlity  is 
reached  when  Mr.  P.  declares  that  he 
hiu  not  looktd  ifUo  a  Utnotcopt  for 
many  ytart. 
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Mr  Pringle  says  he  did  not  make  the  statements  as  I  use  them,  bo  we 
may  take  it  that  at  any  rate  he  did  not  mean  them,  and  there  s  an  end 
of  it  a»  tar  as  I  am  oonoerned.  As  he  has  bated  go  much  of  the  length 
of  his  fish  I  do  not  mind  knocking  off  sometliing  from  the  size  of  my  tiger, 
and  wUl  say  that  his  article  is  not  a  libel  on  the  stereoscope,  as  a  hbel 
to  be  a  real  libel  must  be  wilful. 

And  now  I  hope  I  may  venture  to  look  again  through  my  stereoscope. 
Into  it  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  or  so  I  have  never  looked  without 
wonder  and  delight,  and  so  long  as  I  live,  and  am  blessed  with  binocular 
vision,  I  trust  this  same  marvel  and  this  same  delight  may  remain  with 
yours,  <tc.,  _  Abel  HBTtwoon,  im. 

PHOTOOEAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
To  the  EwTOB. 

Sib,— Allow  me  to  announce  that  the  Opening  Meeting  will  take  place 
on  Monday  evening  next  at  St.  James's  Hall,  at  six  o'clock.  The  pro- 
ceedings wUl  include  the  Opening  Ceremony  and  President's  Address, 
Conversazione,  and  a  Lantern  Exliibition.  Members  are  entitled  to  one 
lady's  ticket  admitting  to  the  opening  meeting  on  application.  Excursions 
have  been  arranged  as  follows :  Windsor  Castle  and  Town ;  Eichmond 
and  Hampton  Court;  Kew  Gardens  and  Observatory;  Boat  Excursion 
(down  river) ;  Greenwich  Hospital.  Permission  has  been  obtained  to 
photograph  at  all  the  above  places. 

Papers  will  be  read  each  evening,  followed  by  a  lantern  entertainment. 
Tickets  of  membership  and  programmes  can  be  had  on  application  at 
Tree's  Office,  St.  James's  Hall,  or  to,  yours,  Ac,        J.  J.  Bbiginshaw, 

128  Soutlmark-itreet,  London,  S.E.,  Aug.  15, 1889.  Hon.  See. 


^m'mn»  to  <zrortesponlrent0. 

•«•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "H.GBKKinTOOD&Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Coveni  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  oj  this  Joubnal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thk  Editob," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  o/  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

J.  H.  Mann. — Thanks.    Will  you  kindly  undertake  such  an  article  ? 
CACsnc. — Dishes  varnished   in   the   manner   described  will   answer  every 

purpose. 
Chas.  Stevens. — Surely  it  is  a  mirage ;  the  effect  is  so  singular  that  we  must 

devote  some  time  to  thinking  it  over. 
WiLLESDKN. — See  leading  article  on  another  page.     All  the  patents  have 

expired,  your  informant  to  the  contrary. 
Duncan,  Stafford-street,  Oban,  requests  "A.  Y.  F."  to  write  to  him  anent 

Researches  on  Light,  if  not  already  suited. 
E.  Y. — From  the  appearance  of  the  prints  we  think  they  must  have  been 

tampered  with ;   but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  prove  this. 
WuxoTT. — Gelatine  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  water,  with  an  addition  of 

alcohol,  forms  a  mountaut  that  does  not  cause  much  cockling. 
M.  O'Mallkt. — Probably  if  the  plates  are  kept  for  a  few  weeks  they  will  lose 

their  frilling  propensities ;  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  remedy  but  alum. 
A,  Pbitchabd. — Sea  water  will  not  answer  for  washing  negatives  or  prints 

unless  it  be  distilled.    Better  make  friends  of  the  steward  and  obtain  fresh 

water. 
S.  E  A.— The  presumption  is  that  there  is  no  gold  in  the  old  toning  solution, 

but  if  there  be  it  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  a  solution  of  ferrous 

sulphate. 
H.  B. — In  copying  such  a  painting  as  you  describe  you  will  certainly  find  it 

advantageous  to  employ  an  orthocliromatised  plate  with  a  yellow  screen, 

not  too  deep  a  tint. 
'C.  W.  Lee.— The  properties  of  the  material  are  similar  to  those  of  all  developing 

agents.     It  is  one  of  the  naphthaline  compounds,  but  its  makers  have  not 

published  the  mode  of  manufacture. 
S.  E  J. — If  you  will  send  us  an  example  of  your  failures  in  making  enlarge- 
ments on  bromide  paper,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  where  the  fault  lies. 

From  your  letter  we  can  form  no  idea  whatever. 
"W.  S. — How  can  you  style  yourself  an  amateur  and  at  the  same  time  aak  us  if 

we  consider  your  charges  for  portraits  reasonable?    "The  prices  seem  fair, 

that  is  if  the  work  is  equal  to  that  of  professionals  who  charge  similar  prices. 
J.  WasON  asks  which  is  the  better  method  of  making  enlargements  for  cheap 

pictures — collodion  transfer  or  bromide  pajier.— The  latter,  certainly.    Col- 
lodion transfers  are  only  made  on  a  limited  scale  now,  bromide  paper  has 

superseded  them. 

'Lux. — The  precise  lateral  dimensions  of  the  mirror  could  easily  be  ascertained 
by  drawing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  a  line  representing  the  length  of  the  nega- 
tive, and  then  from  a  point  representing  the  centre  of  the  lens  drawing  lines 
touching  the  eud  of  the  negative  line  and  prolonging  them  to  the  place 
where  the  mirror  is  to  be  situated.  We  think  that  a  mirror  about  twenty 
,  inches  wide  would  serve  every  purpose. 


Old  Subscbibeb. — ^Tlie  white  spots  seem  to  us  to  Tie  air  bubbles.  To  prevent 
them,  raise  up  the  pajjer  from  the  sensitising  bath  after  it  has  been  on  it  for 
half  a  minute  and  rub  the  surface  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  afterwards 
refloating  the  paper. 

Fehbottpe  asks:  "Is  there  any  developer  for  producing  pure  blacks  and 
whites,  and  if  sensitising  solutions  are  ever  used  for  producing  sharpness. in 
ferrotype  portraits  1" — We  are  totally  unable  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  either  of  these  queries. 

OuTDOOB.— If  you  use  the  vehicle  exclusively  for  business  purposes  it  will  be 
exempt  from  duty,  and  you  will  not  require  a  license  ;  but  if  you  employ  it 
for  pleasure,  even  if  only  occasionally,  then  the  case  is  different,  and  the 
"trap"  becomes  liable  to  duty. 

B.  J.  Cox.— The  article  being  patente<l,  you  will  not  be  able  to  construct  it  for 
your  own  ufie  without  permission  of  the  holder  of  the  patent.  The  mere  fact 
of  your  making  the  apparatus  yourself  does  not  absolve  you  from  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  infringing  the  patent,  as  you  appear  to  imagine. 

NiMBOD. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  magnesium  that 
will  be  required  for  your  group.  A  suitable  means  of  using  it  would  be  to 
form  the  magnesium  into  a  taper  of  five  or  six  strands,  and  bum  as  many 
inches  of  it  as  may  have  been  determined  by  a  previous  trial. 

S.  B.  J.  says  :  "I  remember  a  few  years  ago  a  clearing  solution  under  the  title 
of  the  'J.  C  clearing  solution  was  introduced,  which  at  the  time  was  said 
to  be  very  good ;  can  you  give  me  the  fonuula  ?" — The  "J.  C."  clearing  solu- 
tion is  simply  alum,  two  ounces  ;  citric  acid,  one  ounce ;  water,  ten  ounces. 

G.  G.  Pebbt. — The  best  plan  will  be  to  copy  the  faded  print,  getting  the  best 
possible  negative  from  it;  then  retouch  the  negative.  Or  an  enlargement 
may  be  made,  and  that  worked  up  in  monochrome  and  afterwards  copied  to 
the  size  required.  This,  on  the  whole,  will  be  the  better  method  of  pro- 
oeedure  if  many  copies  are  required  and  price  is  not  an  object. 

Felix  asks  if  ordinary  gas  pipe — "compo  pipe" — will  do  for  the  worm  of  a 
still  he  is  making  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  water  for  photographic  uses. — 
What  is  known  as  compo  pipe  is  not  good,  and  should  be  avoided.     Fine 

Eiping  will  answer.  It  may  be  obtained  at  the  wholesale  gas  fittings  ware- 
ouses.  It  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the  commoner  article. 
A.  Gould. — Eighteen  feet  is  too  short  for  a  studio,  to  work  comfortably  in. 
With  such  a  length  only  lenses  of  the  shortest  possible  focus  could  be  used 
in  taking  full-length  figures.  As  there  is  said  to  be  plenty  of  space,  the 
building  had  better  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  feet  long.  A  few  feet  more 
would  be  a  convenience  in  taking  groups.  The  other  proportions  are  very 
good,  except,  perluips,  that  the  roof  might  be  made  a  foot  or  so  higher. 


Received.— Wilfrid  L.  Spence,  William  H.  Rau,  C.  Alfieri,  and  others.  I  a 
our  next. 

London  and  Pbovtncial  Photogbaphic  Association. — The  usual  Thursday 
evening  meeting  of  the  above  Association  wiU  not  be  held  on  the  22nd  instant, 
next  week  being  Convention  week. 

Photographic  Club. — In  order  that  the  members  of  this  Club  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  attending  the  Photographic  Convention  at  St.  James's  Hall,  the 
usual  meeting  at  the  Club  will  not  be  held  on  August  21,  1889.  Saturday 
outing  at  Broxbourne. 

Impobtant  to  Photoqbaph  Enlabgers. — At  the  Portsmouth  County 
Court,  befoi-e  his  Honour  Judge  Leonard,  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film 
Company,  Limited,  were  sued  by  a  Portsmouth  firm  of  photographers,  Messrs. 
Symonds  &.  Co.,  High-street — a  firm  in  a  large  way  of  business— for  \0l. 
damages.  Mr.  Browne,  who  trades  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  alleged  that  four 
negatives  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Bellsmith,  the  defendant  Company's  traveller, 
to  enlarge  were  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  that  gentleman  to  London.  Instead, 
however,  the  traveller  consigned  them  to  the  post,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  broken.  He  valued  the  negatives  at  least  at  ibl.,  as  he  had  received 
orders  for  that  amount  already  from  the  sitters.  One,  he  said,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  M.  Hyde,  his  solicitor,  was  the  portrait  of  a  middle-aged  lady,  and  he 
added,  amidst  laughter,  middle-aged  ladies  v.alued  their  negatives  more  as  time 
proceeded.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hume- Williams,  barrister,  who  was  for 
defendant,  he  said  they  were  not  photographs  of  celebrities,  but  of  people  in  a 
first-rate  position.  Sometimes  they  had  tfuplicates  of  negatives,  but  they  had 
none  of  these.  The  negatives  were  packed  in  a  cardboard  box,  which  was  in 
turn  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box.  Mr.  Williams,  for  the  ilefeuce,  contended  that 
the  traveller  merely  posted  the  negatives  to  oblige  plaintiff,  as  when  he  called 
they  were  ready  for  the  post.  He  posted  them  exactly  as  he  received  them, 
and  when  received  at  London  they  were  not  in  a  wooden  box.  If  judgment 
were  given  for  the  plaintiff,  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  attempt  carrying 
on  business  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Bellsmith  swore  that  the  negatives 
were  not  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  but  admitted  that  when  he  posted  them  he 
thought  them  safe.     His  Honour  gave  judgment  for  plaintiffs  for  3/. 
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WARM  TONES  IX  DEVELOPED  PRINTS. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pboto-^p^phic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Wamerke  spoke  of  a  method  of  securing  warm 
tone*  similar  to  tho«e  produced  npon  "  .\lpha  "  paper  with  the 
ordinary  gelatine-bromide  papers  of  commerce.  The  plan  con- 
sists in  derdoping  in  the  ordiiiaiy  manner,  and  after  chlorising 
— or  conTWiing  into  chloride  ot  nlver — the  image  so  obtained, 
rederdopoig  with  a  feeUe  dardoper,  sodi  aa  is  osnally  em- 
ployed for  such  tones. 

Between  six  and  seren  yean  ago  we  sasde  a  large  number  of 
experiments  with  this  identical  method,  being  led  thereto  by 
an  article  by  Mr.  II.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth  on  Piecing  Tow* 
viUi  Gelatine  Tmiupatmeim,  onder  date  February  23,  1883. 
The  details  of  the  method  described  in  that  article  as  applied 
to  tnuiapsrencies  were  as  follows: — A  oompanttively  slow  and 
clean  emulsion  was  |>repai«d  ia  Ute  first  place,  and  an  image 
produced  by  any  suitable  developer.  After  thorough  washing, 
the  plate  was  treated  with,  prstosbly,  a  solution  of  chloride 
d  copper  untO  thoroagly  "  Uesehed,"  after  which  it  was  again 
well  washed.  Then,  after  a  more  or  leas  prolonged  exposure  to 
the  light,  sooording  to  the  warmth  of  colour  desired,  the  image 
was  again  reduced  by  means  of  s  weak  dcTeloper  of  citrate  and 
oxalate  of  iron  combined,  as  than  ossd  fSor  chloride  pistes. 

Practically,  this  is  precisely  Ifaa  process  sketched  out  by  Mr. 
Wamerke,  only  that  his  is  intaoded  for  use  with  paper,  and  not 
glass.  In  place  of  the  ferrons  eitn>.oxalat«  dereloper  of  six 
years  sgo,  too,  Mr.  Wamerke  substitutes  a  very  weak  solution 
of  ferrons  oxalate  or  of  hy''^  »,  both  well  restrained,  as 

is  now  commonly  understoo<i,  -.ae  there  is  no  perceptible 

diflersDoe. 

Thoogh  the  difTcrenoe  between  the  application  to  paper  and 
to  gbas  raspectiTely  does  not  apparently  present  any  theoretical 
Tariation  in  principle,  yet  in  practice  there  is  a  very  wide 
diTergence  in  the  results  obtained,  or,  at  least,  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  desired  warm  tones  are  secured.  This  arises  from 
the  UAture  uf  the  two  classes  of  image,  and  is  easily  explained 
by  a  brief  reference  to  the  ratiamalt  of  this  mode  of  develop- 
ment 

All  who  hare  practised  with  chloride  or  Alplw  papers  in  con- 
jimction  with  any  of  the  wssk  doveloiieni  intended  to  give 
warm  tonen,  will  have  noticed  Ikat  in  its  early  stages  the  image 
is  invariably  of  a  strongly  marked  red  or  pink  tint,  but  that  in 
proportion  to  the  time  the  developer  is  applied,  so  does  the 
colour  pradnally  change  to  black.  It  is  necessary,  thereCare, 
to  so  pnil'^ii;,'  tdo  exposure  •  '  it  the  developer  shall 

act  4uivkly  tiiruugh  a  sufli'  :   the  film  to  give  the 

ocessssry  vigour  without  running  out  the  black  tone. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  film  of  sensitive  material  upon 


paper  or  opal  glass  must  be,  in  order  to  give  the  best  results, 
very  much  thinner  than  is  the  case  with  negatives,  or  even 
trausparenciee.  In  these  latter  cases,  a  certain  thickness  of 
layer  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  strength  of  image,  while 
a  positive  on  an  opaque  basis  requires  but  the  faintest  deposit 
to  give  the  necessary  depth  without  heaviness. 

It  is  cleady  to  be  seen,  then,  that  a  developed  positive  image 
on  paper  is  in  the  beat  of  conditions  to  secure  the  desired 
result  A  sufficiently  long  exposure  being  given  to  produce 
the  red  tone,  the  action  of  the  developer  is  complete,  tliat  is  to 
say,  has  penetrated  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  thickness 
of  the  sensitive  layer  before  it  has  time  to  produce  the  black 
colour.  But  in  the  case  of  a  tmnsparenc}',  with  its  much 
thicker  layer  of  material,  no  matter  how  loug  the  exposure  may 
have  been,  the  penetration  of  the  developer  into  the  film,  in 
order  to  give  the  required  extra  depth,  is  so  slow,  comparatively, 
that  the  silver  first  reduced  at  tlie  surfiice  passes  into  the  black 
stage  before  the  ptoceiM  is  complete  ;  and  though  the  under- 
layers,  if  they  are  laid  Iwire,  which  is  not  difficult,  will  be  found 
to  possess  the  red  tint,  tlie  tout  entemblt,  as  viewed  by  traus- 
mitted  light,  is  a  tone  approaching  in  all  probability  closer  to 
black  than  to  red. 

With  collo<lion  images  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  warm 
tones  in  trausporencies  is  much  less  owing  to  the  greatci- 
rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  developer  as  compared  with 
geUtine;  indeed,  with  collodion  it  is  possible  in  this  manner 
to  prodnoe  almost  any  warmth  of  tone  that  can  be  desired  or 
imagined. 

Since  Mr.  Wamerk^s  reference  to  the  process,  wc  have 
repeated  our  trials  with  bromide  paper,  as  well  as  with  a  suit- 
ably pre{>ared  bromide  emulsion  on  opal ;  and  with  both  ferrous 
oxadate  and  hydroquinone,  properly  diluted,  have  gained  first- 
rate  results,  capable  of  being  toued  with  gold  as  readily  as  an 
ordinary  {dbumcu  print. 

Chloride  of  copper — made  by  mixing  solutions  of  sulpliato  of 
copper  and  common  salt  —  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
bleaching  solution,  but  we  have  succeeded  equally  well  with 
birchromate  of  potash  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
have  been  added. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  PRINTING  ROOM. 
Gexkral  Resiuli»  axd  Savings. 
"  I  RAVB  only  received  a  few  shillings  from  the  refiners  for  a 
parcel  of  paper  cuttings  weigliing  many  pounds,  please  advise 
what  steps  to  take,"  is  a  sample  of  a  kind  of  letter  received  in 
scores,  and  our  articles  on  economy  would  be  incomplete  if 
we  did  not  refer  to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  though  it  has 
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rcjieatcdly been  treated  in  "Answers  to  Correspondents."  As  a 
I)reliminar)-,  we  would  say  that  if  our  readers  would  bear  one  fact 
in  mind,  it  would  be  the  explanation  to  this  and  other  appa- 
rently anomalous  results :  The  refiners  who  undertake  this 
class  of  work — the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals  from  photo- 
graphers' waste — charge  not  upon  the  weight  of  the  metal  ex- 
tracted for  their  clients,  but  upon  the  weight  of  the  material  it 
is  extracted  from.  No  prominence  has  hitherto  been  given  to 
this  important  factor  in  residue  collecting,  but,  as  may  easily 
be  seen,  it  governs  the  whole  question  when  small  percentages 
are  under  consideration.  It  has  long  been  known  that  gold 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  semi-rock  formations  in  this 
country,  but  the  same  reason  that  has  prevented  the  extraction 
of  gold  from  this  source  operates  in  the  printing  room.  In  the 
cuttings  from  finished  prints  there  is,  in  the  aggregate,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  silver  and  gold  ;  but  it  is  rarely  present  in 
quantity  enough  to  render  its  extraction  worth  while.  We  may 
give  it  as  the  experience  of  many  in  a  fairly  large  way  of  busi- 
ness, that  finished  print  clippings  are  best  used  to  light  the 
furnace  with.  There  are  dissentients  to  this  opinion,  but  it 
fairly  represents  the  average.  Of  course,  when  all  silvered 
paper,  waste  prints,  unwashed  and  untoued,  <fec.,  are  reduced 
at  one  time,  the  aggregate  will  represent  a  good  round  sum ; 
it  will  generally  be  found,  however,  that  if  all  the  cuttings  of 
finished  prints  were  kept  out  the  total  amount  to  receive  from 
the  refiner  would  be  no  less,  and  often  more. 

It  will  be  observed  we  are  taking  for  granted,  all  through 
this  series  of  articles,  that  the  residues  are  not  reduced  at  home, 
and  this  simply  because  not  many  photographers  possess  either 
the  convenience  or  the  skill  desirable  in  undertaking  chemical 
operations  of  this  kind.  Where  these  conditions  do  exist,  the 
extraction  of  silver  from  the  various  sources  named  is  an  inter- 
esting operation.  In  some  hands  it  is  profitable  also;  but  when 
against  the  refiner's  charge,  which  will  not  average  above  five 
per  cent,  on  well-collected  residues,  there  is  set  the  cost  of  fuel, 
crucibles,  fluxes,  loss  of  time,  wear  and  tear,  and  occasional  loss 
through  accident,  economy  will  often  be  found  to  lie  on  the 
side  of  employing  a  refiner. 

When  we  speak  of  five  per  cent,  as  an  average  cost  on  well- 
collected  residues,  we  do  not  refer  to  cases  where  all  the  dust 
and  rubbish  of  the  room  is  swept  into  the  collecting  vats,  and 
where  any  kind  of  paper  is  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the 
receptacle  for  silver  paper.  We  knew,  for  example,  of  a  case 
where  all  the  wrappings  of  the  gelatine  plates  were,  for  the 
sake  of  "  tidiness,"  all  thrown  into  the  box  set  apart  for  col- 
lecting silver  paper,  and  where,  likewise,  all  filter  papers,  from 
whatever  source,  were  deposited. 

AVhat  is  desirable  is  that  every  bit  of  silvered  albumeuised 
paper,  every  filter  paper  used  for  filtering  silver  and  gold 
solutions,  and  all  waste  prints  unwashed,  should  be  saved  and 
kept  apart.  We  have  seen  walls  scraped  periodically  near 
which  paper  had  been  sensitised  in  quantity ;  we  have  seen 
floors  occasionally  planed  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  quite 
recently  we  had  submitted  to  us  a  piece  of  wood  from  a  bench 
top  that  had  supported  the  floating  bath  for  some  years.  The 
wood  felt  almost  like  lead,  it  was  so  saturated  with  silver,  and 
the  actual  sum  obtained  for  its  owner,  who  had  the  curiosity 
to  have  it  separately  assayed,  was  at  the  rate  of  close  upon  five 
shillings  per  foot,  superficial !  It  was  worth  while  taking  any 
bench  to  pieces  to  obtain  such  a  result  as  this,  though,  again,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  do  so  unless  there  were  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  UH'tal, 


With  our  observations  in  view  concerning  the  refiner's  charge 
being  based  upon  the  weight  of  material  received  l)y  him,  and 
not  upon  the  silver  obtained,  our  often  tendered  advice  to  bum 
clippings  and  waste  before  sending  to  the  refiner's  will  be  seen 
to  be  founded  upon  a  very  solid  basis  of  fact.  It  will  lessen 
the  charge  to  a  most  considerable  extent.  But  not  only  here 
will  economy  step  in,  for  railway  carriage  charges  will  be 
reduced  when  the  photographer  lives  away  from  the  large 
centres,  and  has  to  send  his  residues  by  rail.  Here  let  us 
interpolate  a  little  advice  :  If  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  value  of  the  parcel  sent  is  over  ten  pounds, 
it  must  be  decreased  and  paid  for,  as  unless  this  is  done  the 
provisions  of  the  "  Carriers  Act "  will  come  into  force  ;  whether 
justified  by  law  or  not,  the  companies  will  decline  to  pay  any- 
thing at  all  if  a  lost  parcel  be  over  ten  pounds. 

We  will  not  here  discuss  the  legal  point,  we  simply  advise 
the  best  plan  to  pursue.  We  were  recently  told  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  largest  refiners  in  the  country  that  a  bag 
of  silver  paper  was  missing,  and  upon  inquiry  was  found  to 
have  been  invoiced  as  an  empty.  At  the  depot  it  was  assumed 
that  the  contents  were  waste  paper,  and  they  were  emptied 
amongst  a  heap  of  refuse  and  lost  !  To  narrate  this  is  suflicient 
warning  "  what  not  to  do."  We  have  now  finished  treating  the 
question  of  residues,  and  will  in  our  next  article  look  upon  the 
subject  of  economy  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint. 


The  Photographic  Convention  for  1890  is  fixed  to  be  held  in  Chester, 
as  a  locality  near  to  and  easy  of  access  by  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
photographers,  and  as  an  admirable  centre  for  attractive  excursions. 


In  his  admirable  historical  resumS,  given  in  course  of  his  presidential 
address  at  the  opening  meeting  of  tlie  Convention  on  Monday  evening, 
Mr.  Pringle  has — of  course  quite  unintentionally — omitted  giving  due 
credit  to  one  by  whom  the  preparation  of  gelatine  emulsion  was  so  far 
improved  as,  in  a  practical  manufacturing  sense,  to  have  been  in  a  sense 
revolutionised.  Mr.  Charles  Bennett  was  most  unmistakably  the  first 
to  publish  a  method  by  which  the  extreme  sensitivenesa  now  charac- 
teristic of  the  gelatine  plate  was  obtained,  but  his  method  necessitated 
a  "cooking"  of  the  emulsion  which  spread  over  several  days.  This, 
it  can  readily  be  seen,  interposed  a  serious  difficulty  in  its  preparation. 
But  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  who  in  1873 
proposed  a  modified  method  of  arriving  at  a  sensitive  result  in  a  short 
period.  This  he  did  by  subjecting  the  emulsion  to  a  moderately  high 
temperature  for  a  few  hours.  This  was  published  in  our  pages  at  the 
time.  Its  influence  was  so  important  on  the  preparation  of  Iiighly 
sensitive  emulsion  that  we  think  it  right  that  due  credit  should  be 
given  in  as  public  a  manner  as  possible  to  Mr.  Bolton,  whose  name 
has  in  this  connexion  been  omitted  from  Mr.  Pringle's  list.  Those 
who  wish  to  have  a  "full,  true,  and  particular"  account  of  the  history 
and  progress  of  both  collodion  and  gelatine  emulsion  photography  are 
referred  to  the  leading  articles  in  our  Almanacs  for  1879  and  1880. 


Wb  have  frequently  advocated  the  more  extended  employment  of 
photography  in  cases  of  litigation ;  but  now  we  fear  in  this  direction 
it  is  falling  into  ill  repute.  It  appears  some  of  the  Courts  will  not 
now  receive  it  in  evidence  of  personal  identity.  In  the  recent 
Maybrick  case,  the  Judge  refused  to  receive  a  photographic  portrait 
as  evidence,  remarking  that  as  the  Divorce  Court  did  not  accept 
photographs,  he  would  not.  If  photographic  portraits  are  not  to  be 
received  as  a  means  of  identification  in  the  Superior  Courts,  why 
should  they  be  accepted  in  the  Criminal  Courts?  The  identity  of 
many  criminals  is  established  by  means  of  photographs  taken  of  them 
while  previously  in  jail.  This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  asked.  Why 
should  photographs  be  accepted  in  one  case  and  rejected  in  another  ? 
Possibly  retouching,  or  rather  that  class  of  it  which  destroys  all  like- 
ness and  renders  the  faces  of  human  beings  hke  those  of  the  wa.x 
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figures  one  «eM  in  hairdresaen'  <bop  windowg,  may  hare  something  to 
do  with  this. 

In  the  trial  above  alluded  to,  much  in  the  medical  evidence  turned 
upon  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  certain  portioa^  of  the  viscera. 
Had  photographs  b««n  taken — on  ortliochromatic  plates  perhaps — 
ther  migrht  have  proved  of  much  iwistanee.  The  presence,  or  absence 
uf  certain  spots  or  markings  wooU  have  been  beyond  doubt.  In  such 
cases  it  is  manifest  that  the  negatives  must  be  taken  by  one  who  is 
skilled  Ln  tiiis  particular  class  of  work,  and,  furthermore,  that  they 
mmt  b«  absolutely  untouched. 


Pboioorapht  is  employed  extenavely  in  illustrating  pathological 
works;  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  few  touches  of  the  pencil  by 
one  ignorant  of  the  subject  might  be  the  means  of  entirely  altering  the 
character  of  the  appearances.  In  mith  a  case,  photography,  instead 
of  bong  ao  aMstance,  might  become  positively  misleading. 


Thx  better  daas  of  iDostrated  periodicals  sr<>  making  more  and  more 
use  of  prow  blocks.  Some  of  tbeae  are  really  very  good,  and  others 
are  just  the  reverse.  When  the  blocks  are  made  from  drawings 
rpedally  made  for  the  purpose,  aa  a  rule  the  resolt,  if  well  printed,  is 
excellent ;  bat  in  many  cases  where  fhe  blocks  are  made  from  nega- 
tives from  natoie,  they  seem  to  ba^  aHte  or  less,  failures.  The  uniform 
network,  or  the  dots,  give  the  woffc  too  mechanical  an  appearance ; 
furthermore,  aoie  often  than  not  it  cloga  op  in  the  printing.  This 
is  wdl  •ssnplified  in  some  of  the  leeant  iHoes  of  the  illustrated 
papers.  By  the  way,  we  have  seen  some  asesUent  woodcuts  which 
have  been  considerably  marred  by  the  introduction  in  the  background 
of  a  tii»>K»«li— I  network  similar  to  that  in  photo-bk>rks.  It  would 
I  that  engravers  were  imitating  phuto-engraring. 


Tm  Photographic  Society  of  India  has  annoonoed  its  intention  of 
holding  iti  thiid  annual  rxbibition.  Particulars  of  exhibits  must  be 
sent  to  the  Executive  Committee  l^t  later  than  October  16,  but 
Ejiglish  and  European  exhibits  ahenld  be  dispatched  not  later  than 
October  1,  those  from  America  being  sent  a  fortnight  earlier.  All 
I'icturea  and  apparatna  most  be  seat,  carriage  paid,  addressed  to  the 
Exhibition  Committee,  SD,  Cliowriiighee,  Calcutta.  Medals  and  eer- 
tiflcatee  of  honourable  mention  ai«  to  be  awarded,  should  the  judges 
deem  the  exhibita  of  sufficient  merit. 


In  the  French  Chemical  Society's  Bulletin,  pyrogallol  and  sulphite 
iolation  was  recently  recommended  fur  a  new  use — a  reagent  for 
det^ctiHi;  copper,  M.  Aliamet  baring  staled  that  a  saturated  solution 
uf  lul^ihite  at  soda  containing  a  little  pyrogallol  struck  a  pink  cobur 
with  salts  of  copper.  Every  photographer  is  soquainted  with  the 
peculiar  bat  evaneaeent  pale  rose  eolonr  taken  by  pyro-sulphite 
sofetion  when  mixed  with  water,  and  Meaws.  A.  &  P.  Buisine  have 
shown  that  the  copper  reaction  ia  qoite  nesless — that  any  salt  solution 
will  produce  the  pink  tint ;  even  iBstilltd  water  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  with  the  familiar  effect  we  describe  above.  They  expkin 
that  the  ooloor  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  pyrogallol  in  the  sul- 
phite solution,  which  is  always  slightly  alkaline.  What  is  really 
remarkable,  they  say,  is  that  colour  ahonld  be  produced  in  the  presence 
of  solphnrons  acid. 

♦ 

THE  CON\'ENTION. 
■\ccoxNMO  to  previoiu  annonneement,  the  Convention  held  its  open- 
ing meeting  on  Monday  evening.  We  noticed,  among  thoee  present, 
many  members  and  friends  from  not  only  various  parts  of  England, 
but  also  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  is,  perhaps,  lbs  more  re- 
marimUs,  inasmnch  as  the  general  feelii^  is  thst  the  time  lelected  for 
the  msatiftg  this  year  has  not  been  that  which  woiiM  have  best  suited 
the  gsnaial  conTenianee  of  the  isembers,  many  of  whom  can  much 
better  spare  a  week  in  June  or  aariy  July  than  in  August. 

There  is  a  fine  show  of  pictoias  and  apparatus  of  the  most  improved 
forma  in  the  haD,  of  wUch  we  shall  spwk  further  on. 


At  half-past  seven  the  Council  took  their  places  on  the  platform, 
and  the  meeting  was  constituted  by  the  retirin;^  President,  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  who  was  in  the  chair,  formally  vacating  it  in  favour  of 
the  new  I'resident,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  by  whom  it  was  assumed, 
and  who  then,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  addressed  the 
meeting  as  follows: — 

1  am  aware  that  the  President  of  a  learned  or  artistic  body,  on  au 
occasion  such  as  this,  is  usually  expected  to  deliver  a  weighty'address 
on  some  subject  chosen  by  himself  as  being  specially  within  his  pro- 
vince or  specially  congenial  to  his  taste ;  but  in  this  year,  the  fiftieth, 
as  1  hope  to  show,  of  practical  photography,  the  course  clearly  indi- 
cated for  me  to  follow  will  be  to  trace  before  you  the  history  of 
photography  from  its  birth  as  a  practical  science  to  this,  its  "  jubilee" 
year.  A  more  momentous  story,  more  gigantic  and  sudden  strides, 
more  at  once  of  patient  kbour  and  of  brilliant  genius,  will  not  be 
found  to  mark  the  history  of  any  science  than  that  of  photography. 
If  anv  science  can  be  compared  in  these  respects  with  photography  it 
must  be  that  of  spectroscopy,  and  the  two  have,  for  evident  reasons, 
gone  hand  in  hand  together. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  here  and  now  that  fifty  years  ago,  had  the 
whole  world  been  searched,  half  a  dozen  men  could  not  have  been 
brought  together  able  to  start  or  discuss  any  topic  concerning  photo- 
graphy, while  in  this  country  alone  we  have  now  at  least  ninety 
societies,  nnmbering  many  thousands  of  members,  every  one  more  or 
less  conversant  with  some  of  the  many  photographic  processes  in  use 
in  our  day.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  anything  like 
exactitude  the  number  of  persons  now  actually  engaged  m  the  pro- 
duction of  photographs,  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  materials, 
in  photography  as  a  livelihood,  as  a  recreation,  and  as  an  adjurant  to 
other  tdencea.  I  can  only  say  that  to-day  photography  supports, 
amuses,  and  heipe  tena  of  thousands  in  this  country.  Let  us  now  look 
back  fifty  yeara. 

In  le39  Louis  Jacques  Dsguerre,  after  many  years  of  labour, 
partly  in  collaboration  with  Joseph  Nic^phore  >'iepce,  obtained 
rrom  the  French  government  a  pension  for  the  production  of  the 
vrooeas  we  later  knew  as  Daguerreotype.  It  is  saiu  that  in  January, 
1839,  Daguerre  communicated  the  (letnils  of  bis  process  to  Arago, 
a  famous  scientist  of  that  time,  but  what  we  know  is  that  on  this 
very  day,  the  19th  of  August,  fifty  years  sgo,  and  probably  about  this 
very  hour,  Daguerre's  procees  was  fully  divulged  to  the  Acodi^mie 
des  Sciences  in  I'aris.  But  it  would  ill  become  me,  for  the  sake  of 
"  making  a  point,**  to  ignore  the  claims  of  our  own  countryman, 
soveral  of  whose  ptoccsees  we  are  working  to  this  day,  while 
Dagtierre's  prooem  waa  never  known  to  most  of  us,  and  was  long 
sgo  relinonished  by  aO  of  us  who  ever  knew  it.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  18S9,  the  great  chemibt,  Faradsy,  described  to  the  lioyal 
Institution  Fox  Talbot's  process  of  photogenic  drawing,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  same  month  Talbot  himself  read  a  paper  on  the  same 
•object  before  the  Boyal  Society,  saying  that  be  had  produced  results 
practically  the  same  in  1836.  Talbot  used  sodium  chloride  and  silver 
nitrate  on  paper,  these  salts  being  not  unfamiliar  to  us  at  the  present 
time.  Ana,  farther,  when,  in  1641,  Talbot's  claim  for  patent  pro- 
tection was  opposed,  it  was  proved  that  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Keade  (the 
"good  old  rector,"  as  I  have  heard  him  called)  had  during,  if  not  before, 
1839  sensitised  his  wife's  white  kid  gloves  with  silver  chloride,  and, 
as  a  result  of  these  experiments,  hiul  been  led  to  use  galls  to  render 
the  action  more  rapid.  Talbot's  claim  in  this  case  was  upheld,  but  in 
lB4.'i  he  made  a  lesa  suooessful  application  for  protection,  when  he 
claimed  the  use  of  sodinm  hypoaulpnite  as  fixing  a^ent ;  but  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  in  1939  Sir  John  Herschel  had  shown  the  use  of 
our  familiar  "hypo"  in  photographv,  having  many  years  previously 
discovered  its  solvent  action  on  !<ilver  haloids.  During  1839,  too, 
Herschel  used  glass  as  a  support  for  his  sensitive  film,  though  it  was 
not  till  later  that  a  "  vehicle,  as  we  now  call  it,  was  used  to  bear  the 
sensitive  salts  on  the  glass.  Dr.  Fyfe,  in  li^39,  sensitised  paper  with 
sodium  phosphate ;  and,  lattly,  in  this  same  year  Miuigo  Ponton  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  his  experiments  on  the  action  of  potassium 
ehromates  on  gelatine.  Either  in  1839  or  1840  tel  d'or,  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  goM  and  sodium,  waa  used  as  a  toning  agent  for  Daguerre- 
otype plates.  Thus  we  have  not  only  the  Dsguerre  process,  but  the 
silver  chloride  process,  a  development  process,  the  fixing  process,  the 
use  of  glass,  the  principle  of  a  vast  array  of  gelatine  printmg  processes, 
and,  perhapo,  the  foundation  of  our  toning  process,  all  bursting  upon 
the  world  in  one  year ;  acd  surely  I  may  say  that  we  celebrate  with 
justice  the  jubilee  year  of  photographv. 

I  must  not  weary  you  with  details  too  minute  of  the  course  of 
events  following  these  I  have  mentioned.  1  will  trf  merely  to  point 
to  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  our  history.  1840  saw  bromide, 
and  1841  chloride,  added  to  our  silver  haloids,  the  former  by  Uoddard, 
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tlie  latter  bv  Clauilet.  Claudet  was  one  of  the  two  pliotoCTaphers 
then  in  business  in  London;  Edinburgh  had  a  photographer,  Birming- 
ham had  one,  and  in  Britain  there  were  only  these  four. 

Id  1841  the  term  "  negative,"  now  so  well  known,  was  first  used 
bv  Ilerschel,  and  Petzval  designed  lenses  having  their  visual  and 
actinic  foci  coincident.  .,  lorn^L 

Talbot's  calotvpe  process  held  sway  for  some  years ;  until  lo5U  the 
paper  constituting  at  once  "vehicle"  and  "support"  was  not  even 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  era.  In  1849  Le  Gray  suggested 
that  collodion  might  f  uniish  an  excellent  memtruuvt  for  our  silver 
salts,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  credit  of  the  collodion  pro- 
cess is  due  to  Fred  Scott  Archer,  who  certainly  used  the  wet  collo- 
dion process  in  18.50,  and  published  his  method  of  using  it  in  1851. 
But  our  friend  \V.  K.  Burton  has  beard  the  late  J.  G.  Tunny,  of 
Edinburgh — who  was  a  patriarch  in  photography— say  that  before 
•Vrclier's  publication  Le  Gray  furnished  him~Mr.  Tunny— with  a 
practical  collodion  bath  proce^,  and,  further,  that  Le  Gray  developed 
with  sulphate  of  iron.  For  many  years  wet  collodion  reigned  supreme, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  it  was"  a  process  capable  of  yielding  the 
verv  finest  results.  But  the  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  this 
process,  the  vaporous  e.xhalations  and  the  staining  propensities  of  the 
batli  solution,  as  well  as  the  necessitv  for  cumbrous  tents  and  other 
paraphernalia,  set  a  cloud  of  experimentalists  to  search  for  some 
method  to  obviate  these  troubles.  From  Taupenot's  process,  185.5,  to 
Abney's  albumen  beer,  1874,  much  valuable  work  was  done,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  most  competent  judges  not  one  of  these  processes,  not 
one,  indeed,  of  all  the  other  collodion  processes,  yielded  results  equal, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  wet  collodion  process. 

The  first  photographic  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1852 ;  the  first  photographic  society  was  the  Photographic  Society 
of  London,  dating  from  1853 ;  the  first  public  photographic  periodical 
was  The  British  Joubnal  of  PHOioGBAPHy,  which  started  as  a 
monthly  in  1854. 

The  next  era  with  which  we  have  to  deal  was  that  of  collodion  emul- 
sion. On  Septemlier  0, 1864,  B.  J.  Sayce  and  W.  B.  Bolton  pub- 
lished their  unwashed  collodion  emulsion  process ;  soon  after  this 
Sayce  seems  to  have  retired  from  the  photographic  world,  but  Bolton 
has  from  time  to  time  ever  since  shone  out  in  some  new  or  improved 
process.  In  1874  he  gave  us  his  process  for  washed  collodion  emul- 
sion whereby,  instead  of  having  to  wash  each  coated  plate,  we  were 
enabled  to  wash  our  emulsion  in  bulk,  and,  further,  to  preserve  it  in 
the  dry  state  for  a  long  time. 

We  have  it  on  record  that  in  1868  W.  H.  Harrison  made  an  emul- 
sion with  gelatine,  silver  nitrate,  and  cadmium  bromide  and  iodide. 
Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison  in  his  admirable  Histuri/  of  Photography,  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information,  mentions  this 
experiment  of  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  rightly  points  out  that  most 
writers  have  overlooked  this  fact  of  an  early  attempt  at  a  gelatine 
emulsion.  [Extract  from  BnrTJsnJounxAL  was  read.]  The  British 
JouBNAL  OF  Photogkaphy,  September  8,  1871,  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  Richard  L.  Maddox,  proving  for  the  first  time  that  gelatine 
emulsion  was  a  fact  practicable  and  accomphshed. 

A  word  on  Dr.  Maddox— my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Though 
for  over  forty  years  be  has  suffered  from  a  distressing  malady — always 
in  discomfort,  often  in  agony — these  forty  years,  and  more  besides, 
have  been  wholly  devoted  to  science,  and  the  results  of  these  labours 
have  been  ungrudgingly  given  to  the  world  without  thought  of  gain, 
and  with  too  scanty  recognition. 

In  1873  we  find  Burgess  advertising  gelatine  emulsion,  and  Kennett 
obtaining  protection  for  a  gelatine  emulsion  pellicle  requiring  only  to 
be  melted  and  poured  on  a  plate.  Various  modifications  were  intro- 
duced during  tne  next  four  years,  but  the  great  event  that  brought 
our  native  process  to  the  point  where  it  now  practically  stands  took 
place  in  1878.  Very  many  in  this  audience  will  remember  the  sur- 
prise created  when  on  March  7,  1878,  Charles  Bennett  showed  at  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  negatives  on  gelatine  bromide 
emulsion  produced  under  conditions  that  would  have  been  totally 
inadequate  to  produce  a  useful  image  on  any  plate  previously  pre- 
pared. Bennett,  in  a  truly  magnanimous  manner,  did  not  hesitate 
freely  to  give  his  process  to  the  world  in  The  Beitish  Jouhxai,  of 
PHoroGBAPHv,  March  29  ;  and  so  fully  was  his  method  described, 
that  many  present  to-night  were  able  almost  at  first  trial  to  produce 
results  similar  to  those  of  the  discoverer.  Bennett,  by  prolonged 
action  of  moderate  heat  on  the  emulsion,  altered  the  molecular  state 
of  the  silver  bromide  in  such  a  way  that  the  sensitiveness  to  light 
of  the  silver  haloid  was  vastly  increased,  and  in  process  of  time  it  was 
found  that  a  much  greater  heat  applied  for  a  much  shorter  time  to  the 
silver  bromide  in  a  less  viscous  solution  of  gelatine  eflfected  the  same 
desirable  change,  and  in  this  position  our  gelatine  bromide  process  I 


may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  present  day.  Monckhoven,  in  Belgium, 
showed  that  a  similar  result  to  that  obtained  by  boiling  may  be 
achieved  by  the  use  of  ammonia,  but  I  may  say,  speaking  for  mvself, 
that  it  seems  to  me  matter  for  regret  that  the  injurious  ammonio- 
nitrate  process  was  ever  made  known,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
use  of  it  has  done  much  mischief  to  commercial  gelatine  emulsioa 
plate  making. 

Ill  the  details  of  gelatine  emulsion,  many  improvements  have  from 
time  to  time  been  suggested.  Iodide  was  added  by  Abney,  chloride 
was  also  used,  and  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  con- 
trivances for  getting  rid  of  the  bye  products  of  the  decomposition 
taking  place  at  emulsification.  King  used  dialysis,  Wratten  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol,  Plener  separated  by  centrifugal  force,  and  again, 
speaking  for  myself,  Plener's  system  elaborated  by  H.  L.  Henderson 
is  the  one  that  for  certainty,  simplicity,  and  regularity  commends 
itself  to  me. 

Regarding  negative  processes,  it  may  be  said  that  while  processes 
now  obsolete  rendered  magnificent  results  (though  doubtless  the 
fittest  only  have  survived  to  attract  our  admiration),  still  to-day  we 
get  results  equally  good  in  all  cases,  with  much  more  ease  and 
rapidity,  and  we  can  now  in  certain  branches  achieve  results  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  process  except  the  gelatine  bromide  in  use 
to-day. 

In  printing  proceases  our  great  want,  our  great  aim,  and  our  great 
achievement  during  these  fifty  years  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
permanence  of  result.  The  albumen  paper,  in  its  virtues  as  in  it» 
defects,  stands  pretty  nearly  where  it  stood  half  a  century  ago,  but 
we  have  now  several  processes  of  indubitable  permanence — the 
platinotype  process,  patented  by  Willis  in  1873 :  the  carbon  processes, 
founded  on  Pcnton's  discovery  of  18-39;  and  the  gelatine  bromide, 
and  perhaps  gelatine  chloride  processes  of  later  dates. 

Paper  and  other  substitutes  for  glass  have  always  exercised  greait 
influence  on  outdoor  photography  ;  from  the  days  of  Melhuish's  roller 
slide  till  the  advent  of  the  Eastman-Walker  roll  holder ;  from  Talbot's 
calotype  to  the  present  day  of  celluloid  fUms,  the  matter  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  our  view.  The  public  mind  is  now  on  the  alert  for  a 
process,  said  to  be  achieved,  yielding  a  transparent  film  capable  of 
being  wound  on  a  roller  and  exposed  in  a  roll  holder. 

In  the  province  known  as  photo-mechanical  printing  we  have  made 
enormous  strides,  but  as  this  subject  has  never  occupied  my  attention 
I  refrain  from  discussing  a  subjtjct  of  which  I  am  ignorant' 

A  shortcoming  of  photography,  if  possible  more  serious  than  want 
of  permanence,  has  been  incorrect  translation  into  monotone  of  certain 
colours.  Colours  found  in  nature  and  in  painting  giving  effects  of 
brightness  to  the  eye  are  rendered  by  ordinary  photography  as  dark, 
while  certain  co'ours  more  or  less  sombre  to  the  eye  in  nature  and 
used  as  low  tones  by  painters  are  represented  by  ordinary  photography 
as  high  lights.  I  have  deliberately  left  orthociiromatic,'or,  as  1  prefer 
to  call  it,  colour-correct  photography,  to  the  end  of  my  remarks  on 
our  technique,  because  this  line  of  research  is  at  presentengaging  our 
chief  attention,  and  because  in  this  direction  certainly  lies  our  next 
great  advance. 

In  1873  Vogel  discovered  that  certain  dyes  make  photographic 
plates  more  relatively  sensitive  to  some  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  of 
the  spectrum.  In  1874  Becquerel  used  chlorophyll,  and  in  "l87'j 
Waterhouse  used  eosin  with  collodion  plates.  1879  Ives  published 
his  system  of  using  chlorophyll  obtained  from  the  blue  myrtle.  On 
January  8th,  1883,  Tailfer  obtained  provisional  protection  for  the  use 
of  eosin  with  gelatine  plates,  ammonia  being  used  along  with  the  dye. 
This  patent  stands  at  this  day,  and  is  worked  by  an  English  firm. 
On  December  4th,  1884,  Dr.  Eder  read  a  most  important  paper  on 
the  subject  before  the  Vienna  Ai-ademy  of  Science,  and  since  then  he 
has  published  several  papers,  all  of  the  greateit  value  as  contributions 
to  the  subject  of  colour-correct  photography.  The  eyes  of  photo- 
graphers in  this  country  were  first  opened  to  the  advantages  of  ortho- 
chromatic  photography  by  the  exhibits  at  Pall  Mall  of  Dixon  and 
Graj-,  whose  work,  however,  seems  to  have  been  stopped  by  the 
Tailfer  patent  I  have  mentioned.  Dr.  Mailman  in  the  same  year, 
1886,  gave  a  valuable  paper  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  showing  ways  of  using  various  dyes  so  as  to  produce  effects 
in  colour-rendering  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  results  obtainable  on 
commercial  plates.  The  next  year  saw  the  entrance  of  our  friend 
C.  H.  Eothamley  into  the  arena  of  orthochromatics,  for  in  that  year 
he  read  a  paper  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  wherein  he 
described  his  repetition  of  Eder's  experiments,  and  his  investigation 
of  the  group  of  eosin  dyes.  Also,  he  exhibited  comparative  results 
which  went  to  prove  that  the  relative  sensitiveness  conferred  by 
the  dyes  was  even  greater  than  had  been  supposed.  In  1887  Mr. 
Bothamley  first  flashed  upon  our  astonished  senses  at  the  Glasgow 
Convention,  as  all  who  were  present  cannot  fail  to  remember.    Smce 
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that  time  he  haa  htta  tbe  leader  of  British  reeeareh  into  colonic 
comet  photography  for  gvneral  par|>o«es,  while  Capt.  Abney's  atten- 
tioa  baa  beentoniad  to  tbe  more  special  line  of  spectrum  photogTaphy. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  colouiMMrract  photography  we  must 
look  for  the  next  important  era  in  photofixaphr. 

There  ia  a  name  I  hare  only  mentioned  casually  as  yet,  hut  pboto- 
irraphy  must  nerer  forget  how  much  it  uwes  to  Ahney.  That  scientist 
doe.'4  not,  I  beHere,  claim  to  bare  initiated  any  absolutely  new  line 
of  departure,  but  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  our  science  on  which  he 
!:a<  not  left  a  permanent  mark. 

t 'arey  Lea's  researches  bare  been  always  raluaUe.    And  there  is 

friend  of  oDTt,  a  partieiilar  friend  of  my  own, far  distant  yeo- 

ily,  bat  donbtleas  prcaent  in  spirit  with  ns  now.    'William 

lY   i>uri<jn  is  young  in  yeaia — still  yonnger  in  photography — but  he 

has  broafffat  to  bear  on  pnotography  a  e>-mus  and  an  energy  that  hare 

mtrV"^  hia  footsteps  wbererer  in  onr  march  he  has  trod. 

And  dose  to  me  ia  another  landmark  of  photographic  progress,  not 
a  landman  either,  bat  lather  a  serin  of  milestones.  For  a  quarter  of 
s  oentory  and  mors  Tiaill  Taylor  kaa  sat  in  tbe  Editorial  chair,  and 
taken  cogniaanea  of  erery event  that  has  influenced  our  career:  snd 
not  a  mere  kile  watdiar  is  Taylor,  bat  an  active  helper,  especially  in 
the  branek  most  congenial  to  his  taste    optics. 

I  have  eadeftToared  to  trace  the  astounding  advances  scientific 
photograpky  haa  made  daring  tiiew  fifty  years.  Artistic  photography 
Midly  petmits  of  simflar  trualuwt.  liot  I  believe  that  our  art  has 
kept  even  paee  with  our  science.  We  see  many  artistic  photographs 
of  Dygooe  yeaia  just  as  we  see  mmt  onfaded  prints,  but  tbe  average 
of  artistie  prodoetioa  has  adraaaM  taat  as  the  arerage  of  technique. 
Cooaaeted  with  the  art  edaeatioa  of  paotograpbers  during  these  past 

ram  mast  erer  be  the  name  of  Boboaoo  ;  bv  precept  and  by  example 
haa  led  as  in  the  tight  way,  ere*  by  provoldng  rivalry  and  elicitmg 
contradiction  he  has  served  us,  for  Us  rival*  have  prodoeed  works  that, 
with  all  their  faolta,  will  erentoaUy  wurk  for  the  good  of  photo- 
graphic art. 

The  queatioiM  I  now  reuturs  to  ask  are  searching  ones,  the  answers 
I  shall  supply  no  leas  mooieotoaa  if  I  reply  rorrn-tly.  Might  we  have 
advanced  more  rapidly  in  acieocn  a»d  in  art  than  we  hare  done^  I 
think  we  might,  ^^'hat  have  we  lacked  in  pa.-t,  and  what  do  we  ri^- 
qnire  for  future  advance  f  TVoMm.  AVe  rvqnirp  training  in  science 
and  training  in  art.  Mr.  W.  R.  Debenham  has  stated,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Uothamley  Ma  oosroborated  the  statement,  and  my  wish  is  to  empha- 
M«e  it,  that  tkora  ia  in  oar  laaki  a  sad  want,  an  almost  total  absence, 
of  tcieotiflaaallwdaof  iwaaiah  aad  togical  report  of  our  inveetigations. 
We  are  not  tniaad  to  aaiawtifc  iavastigation ;  we  lack  tbe  patience  to 
>  1 ; minate mHgmhtim  tbe  canssa  of  oar  rariatioBa  in  rssah ;  we  jump  at 
C'  'ndasiooa  withoat  safe  gmoad  to  Jomp  from.  Photography  is  far 
behind  evatr  ether  acieBea  ia  tUa  napeet ;  papen  soch  as  we  read  and 
write  wooM  Barer  be  aeeeptad  or  attaadrd  to  by  societies  eidtivating 
mj  other  acience,  so  far  as  I  kaoW. 

So.  too,  in  art,  Mr.  KoUnsoa  baa  said.  Dr.  Emerson  has  shonted, 
that  we  want  art  traimng:  wo  trast  to  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  in- 
tuition ;  we  despise  aad  shi^  atady,  or,  what  is  far  worse,  we  make  no 
pretence  of  art,  and  ahoot  promiscaou*^  with  hand  cameras  at  all  and 
saadry  oret  the  face  of  the  whole  gV^be.  If  photography  is  to  advance 
wa  BOit  train  oanetrea  to  advaaes  it. 

Ia  there  a  aiiad  anywhere  iaeaaable  of  finding  work  or  pleasure  or 
b«lpiapbot«|rapk*P  IsitpoaaiMa  lofadabeingdeadtosrerybranch 
o(  oar  ait  amawcsf  Sarefy  oar  laooaraca  air  wideeaoagfa.  From 
the  iininsaaniablT  peat  celsetial  bo£as  to  the  infinitesimal  microbe 
everytUng  Tisible  la  opea  to  pbotographr.  Whatever  the  eye  can 
see,  aided  or  naaided,  pbotoffia^y  aaabta  na  to  depict,  and  mnch 
that  the  eye  cannot  ar«  phott^graphr  will  catch.  Stara  too  dim, 
flight  too  rapid,  ware  vibrationa  too  KM}uent  or  too  far  separate  for 
oar  ey««  to  appreciate,  are  all  within  the  recording  power  of  photo- 
graphy. The  ligbtmng  flash,  the  quiver  of  the  insect's  wing,  the 
clood-capped  moanlains,  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  all  alike 
ameaable  to  oar  seiencv.  Photography  links  together  the  paat,  the 
piaeent^  and  the  fatare;  the  absent  with  the  piesent,  the  dead  with 
the  livmg.^  ^^  yean  ago  what  poor  man  had  a  portrait  of  bis 
wife  or  children  r  what  mother  oould  look  on  a  picture  that  le- 
miaded  her  of  the  fixtures  of  a  son  in  foreign  lanus  ?  what  lover 
eoald  carry  near  his  heart  ier  portrait  f  Now,  what  cottage  so 
lowly  as  not  to  have  its  portrait  album,  rude  though  the  portraits 
aad  toqgb  tbe  album  f  Art,  or,  if  yon  prefer  it,  portraiture,  was  then 
for  the  priaee  or  the  plati'<crat,  it  is  aow  for  all.  This  is  not  a  small 
matter  that  photography  has  accomplished,  and  you  and  I  have 
bstpsd  pbotogimphT  to  hriag  it  ahouL 

What  saieaea  is  there   t^   aaa  diapease  with  photography  P 
C^laialy   ao  pwrtieal   adaaaa.     The   astroaomar  aeeds   ns.  the 
neada  aa,  tbe  aicnaeopiat  ealla  on  us,  the  physiologist 


and  the  pathologist  appeal  to  U3  for  help.  The  artist  has  learned 
many  lessons  of  us,  and  will  learn  more.  Truly,  the  influence  and 
the  use  of  photography  are  universal. 

Every  one  now  before  me  has  adopted,  or  may  adopt,  some  special 
branch  of  photography  as  a  profession,  as  a  recreation,  or  as  an  aid  to 
some  other  science.  To  every  one,  therefore,  I  say  train  yourself  to 
make  the  best  of  what  you  undertake ;  there  is  no  necessity  to  under- 
take too  much,  but  let  us  have  no  dabbling  nor  smattering;  make 
scientific  experiments,  reason  kwcally  from  the  experiments,  and  let 
the  world  have  the  benefit.  Whatever  we  may  do  for  photography, 
photography  has  done  much  more  for  us.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
and  a  homely  one,  but  I  commend  it  to-night  to  your  attention  with 
all  the  force  of  which  I  am  capable :  Whatever  ts  u-oi-th  doing  is  worth 
doing  Kill. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address  was  proposed  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Bothamley,  of  the  Royal  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds; 
seconded  by  Mr.  K.  Tate,  of  Belfast. 

Thereafter  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  conversazione,  during 
which  there  was  an  organ  recital  by  Mr.  James  Loaring,  L.Mus.,F.C.O. 

At  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  lantern  exhibition  on  a  2o-foot  screen. 
This  was  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  who,  in  an  admirable 
manner,  gave  a  running  comment  on  the  pictures,  which  consisted 
of  a  selection  of  views  and  scenes  taken  by  the  members  and  others 
during  and  iIlustrative]of  the  previous  Conventions  in  Derby,  Glasgow, 
and  Hirmin^am,  and  the  surrounding  countries.  An  agreeable  fea- 
ture connected  with  this  was  a  running  piano  accompaniment,  in- 
troducing airs  peculiar  to  eadi  locality  and  country,  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  presiding  at  the  instrument.  The  pictures  e.xhibited  were  by 
Messrs.  R.  Keene,  A.  Pringle,  J.  W.  Ramsden,  H.  Stevens,  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  G.  W.  Watson  &  Co.,  and  others. 

On  'fuesday  there  was  an  excursion  to  Windsor  Castle,  which, 
although  the  weather  was  far  from  being  what  could  be  desired,  was 
very  well  attended.  This  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cembrano. 

In  the  evening  the  President  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor  read  the  following  paper : — 

LEXSES  FOB  HAND  OR  DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 

By  J.  TnAiLL  Tavlob. 

.V  HA.vi)  camera  implies  the  extreme  of  rapidity  in  its  action,  as, 
unlike  others,  it  is  hud  in  the  hand  during  exposure  instead  of  being 
supported  on  a  stand. 

To  this  end  the  lens  must  possess  certain  characteristics — a  large 
angular  aperture  to  ensure  luminous  intensity,  and  conjoined  therewith 
a  form  by  which  the  illumination  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  evenly 
dbtributed  over  the  area  of  the  plate.  But  a  large  aperture,  while 
securing  intensity  and  consequent  rapidity,  is  unfavourable  to  other 
requisites,  such  as  depth  of  definition,  and  must  therefore  be  subject 
to  limitation. 

Tbe  acme  of  rapidity  will  be  found  in  a  portrait  combination,  but 
there  are  two  objections  to  its  employment  in  outdoor  or  landscape 
work.  Its  components  being  placed  one  at  each  end  of  a  ratlier  long 
tube,  the  illumination,  great  In  the  centre,  necessarily  falls  oS  rapidly 
towards  thi-  margiir;  and  when  to  obviate  this  defect  a  stop  is  insertoa, 
then  not  only  is  the  special  advantage  of  employing  such  a  lens  lost, 
but  a  positive  evil,  a  flare  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  plates,  is  also 
imported,  which  becomes  of  an  increasingly  pronounced  nature  the 
more  the  aperture  in  the  stop  is  reduced. 

Still,  this  lens  is  invaluable  for  operations  which  are  conducted  in 
a  weak  light,  or  when  the  scene  or  subject  is  not  spread  over  an 
extended  area,  but  is  confined  mainly  to  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
With  a  lens  of  this  class  the  shutter  must  be  driven  with  great 
rapidity,  for  as  its  angular  aperture  is,  say,  /-4,  its  intenrity  exceeds 
by  fotir  times  that  of  the  popular  lenses  which  work  at  /-8,  or 
squaring  these  apertures,  as  10  to  C4. 

When  employed  with  full  aperture,  its  great  light-transmitting 
power  rendere  the  portrait  combination  invaluable  for  many  purposes. 
There  is  one  use  in  particular  to  which  it  may  be  applied  when  fitted 
to  a  hand  camera.  In  many  of  the  narrow  and  dark  courts  and  alleys 
of  cities  such  as  London,  scenes  of  life,  in  no  place  else  obtainable,  are 
to  be  found  almoat  at  every  door.  Here,  inversely  speaking,  thp  very 
aristocracy  of  low  life  and  squalor  are  to  be  found  rampant.  But 
scenes  such  as  these  defy  the  best  efforts  of  the  ordinary  detective 
camera,  for,  owing  to  the  high  walls  and  the  narrowness  of  the  courts, 
the  light  which  reaches  these  doorways  is  too  feeble  to  permit  of 
ordinary  instantaneous  photography  being  practised  with  any  measure 
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of  success.  Here  the  portrait  lens  proves  the  friend  m  need;  for  as  I 
have  proved  amid  the  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane,  ■which  stand  proudly 
preeminent  over  all  the  slums  of  the  metropolis,  there  is  no  scene 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  ite  agency,  and  whereas,  on  an  open 
landscape  scene,  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  field  would  be 
sharp,  here,  owing  to  the  convergence  of  the  subject  and  the  well- 
known  law  of  conjugate  focus,  the  field  on  the  sensitive  surface  is  flat 
and  the  picture  sharp  up  to  its  very  margin. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  portrait  combination  as  a 
means  of  securing  snap  shots,  1  would  allude  to  the  value  of  the  in- 
vention of  Piazzi  Smyth,  the  late  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  for 
flattening  the  otherwise  round  field  of  a  portrait  lens  when  working 
at  open  aperture.  In  consists  in  inserting  immediately  in  front  of  the 
sensitive  plate  a  plano-concave  lens  of  suitable  curvature  and  dimen- 
sions, its  concave  surface  to  the  front.  Into  the  optics  of  its  action 
I  need  not  here  enter,  beyond  saying  that  it  prolongs  the  convergence 
of  the  marginal  rays  in  so  much  greater  ratio  than  the  axial  ones  as  to 
bring  both  centre  and  margin  to  a  focus  on  the  same  plane,  and  thus 
solves  the  problem  of  a  flat  field  with  full  aperture. 

I  here  submit  snap  shots  taken  by  a  portrait  lens  to  show  its  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  when  used  aright. 

The  lens  which  of  all  others  is  most  employed  in  detective  cameras 
is  that  introduced  by  Professor  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  in  1865  or  1866. 
It  is  now  manufactured  by  every  optician,  and  is  known  by  a  hundred 
different  names,  to  each  of  which  the  prefix  "Rapid  '  is  usually 
attached.  Its  component  lenses  are  symmetrical,  or  nearly  so,  and  its 
images  are  orthographic  or  rectilinear,  or,  in  other  words,  non-distorted. 
Formed  of  two  kinds  of  flint  glass,  instead  of  the  usual  flint  and  crown, 
it  is  aplanatic,  that  is,  works  without  a  stop  with  an  aperture  equalling 
usually  one-eighth  of  its  focus.  When  a  larger  aperture  than  this  is 
employed  it  is  not  infrequently  termed  a  Eury scope.  Its  superiority 
for  landscape  or  group  purposes  over  the  portrait  combination  consists 
in  its  greater  covering  power  with  any  given  aperture. 

It  is  with  the  smaller  lenses  of  this  class  that  we  have  mainly  to  do 
with  hand  cameras,  and  fortunately  small  ones  are  amenable  to  pro- 
portionately larger  apertures  than  those  of  greater  dimensions.  I 
possess  two  paired  lenses  of  this  class,  which  are  employed  either  in  a 
binocular  or  one  or  other  of  my  detectives,  the  apertures  of  which  are 
/-5-65,  the  focus  being  6  inches.  The  tubes  of  these  particular  lenses 
are  unusually  short,  and  hence  the  illumination  is  excellent,  even  at  the 
margins.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  length  of  tube  in 
preventing  equality  of  iUummation.  The  longer  the  tube  the  more 
circumscribed  will  necessarily  be  the  area  of  illumination,  and  rays 
transmitted  obliquely  through  a  tube  are  much  more  attenuated  than 
central  ones.  An  axial  ray  is  all  right,  and  it  correctly  represents  the 
angular  aperture  of  the  lens ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of 
light  from  the  object  so  does  the  intensity  diminish,  until  at  length  it 
is  cut  off  and  total  darkness  results.  Pictorial  effect  demands  the 
equalisation  of  the  lighting.  This  may  be  effected  by  the  insertion  of 
a  stop,  not  in  this  case  to  improve  the  marginal  definition,  but  to 
subdue  or  diminish  the  lighting  in  the  centre. 

But  in  all  cases  where  a  lens  is  mounted  at  opposite  ends  of  a  tube 
a  sometimes  distressing  number  of  reflections  are  formed.  Just  take 
up  such  a  lens  and  direct  it  to  a  gas  flame  and  you  will  observe  at 
least  four  images,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  fifth  one,  between  the  lens  and 
the  eye.  Every  such  image  impairs  crispness,  by  which  I  mean  in- 
tensity of  illumination  as  against  a  contrasting  blackness.  The 
Americans  have  coined  a  name  for  this,  which  they  call  "  cutting," 
whence  their  term  that  such  and  such  a  lens  cuts  sharp — by  which 
they  mean  that  it  gives  sharp  definition  of  a  bright  something  as 
against  something  adjoining  which  is  dark.  Each  and  every  repro- 
duction of  a  luminous  image  between  the  lens  and  the  focal  plane 
means  a  lowering  of  the  brightness  of  the  subject  all  over  the  plate 
by  the  diminution  of  the  darkness  of  the  shadows,  and  this  condition 
prevails  no  matter  whether  the  lens  is  stopped  closely  down  or  is 
worked  at  full  aperture.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  a  central  flare- 
spot,  which  is  caused  by  the  posterior  one  of  these  reflections  and 
which  is  easily  prevented,  but  to  the  effect  of  these  reflections  over 
the  whole  surface. 

It  is  this  inevitable  effect  of  having  such  a  combination  of  lenses  in 
a  tube  which  led  experienced  opticians  to  speak  of  the  superior  pluck 
and  brilliance  of  the  image  obtained  by  single  achromatised  lenses, 
and  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  application  of  single  lenses  for  detec- 
tive cameras.  That  such  a  lens  gives  brilliance  is  shown  in  the  fore- 
going remark.  But  it  gives  an  equality  of  illumination  surpassing 
that  of  aU  others  of  the  doublet  form,  unless  such  doublet  be  consider- 
ably stopped  down  so  as  to  cause  the  margin  to  be  impressed  by  a  ray 
equal  to  that  by  which  the  centre  is  produced.  I  am  not  here  taking 
into  consideration  the  diminution  of  the  light,  caused  either  by  its 
transmission  obliquely  through  a  circular  hole  or  of  its  further  at- 


tenuation by  haying,  owing  to  its  obliquity,  to  travel  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  the  central  rays  ere  it  reaches  the  margin  of  a  plate, 
although  I  quite  recognise  these  as  w^ell  as  the  hypothetic  loss  caused 
by  the  oblique  incidence  upon  the  lens  itself.  The  single  lens,  when 
skilfully  constructed,  can  be  made  to  work  with  a  large  aperture — 
much  larger,  indeed,  than  is  necessary  for  many  subjects  in  bright 
weather. 

The  one  fault  possessed  by  a  single  lens  is  that  of  inequality  in  its 
ratio  of  refraction  from  centre  to  margin,  producing  thus  an  increasing 
compression  of  subject  towards  the  sides  of  the  picture.  But  in  a 
landscape  such  distortion  is  not  recognisable.  What  is  all-important 
in  a  small  photogi-aph,  especially  one  intended  for  enlarging,  is  sharp- 
ness. There  is  no  negative  so  distorted  but  what,  in  course  of  repro- 
duction, the  distortion  may  be  eliminated.  Not  so,  however,  with 
those  in  which  there  is  any  falling  off  in  definition.  This  cannot  be 
cured.  If  the  light  permit,  the  distortion  of  a  single  lens  may  be 
minimised  by  bringing  the  stop  nearer  to  the  lens.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  regards  defining  power  and  intensity  of  light,  single  lenses 
will  answer  quite  well  for  hand  cameras. 

Another  class  of  lens — the  simple,  non-achromatic  lens  made  of  one 
piece  of  glass  only — is  now  being  resuscitated  for  detective  work. 
The  main  difference  between  an  achromatic  and  non-achromatic  lens  in 
photography  is  this :  In  the  former  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  are 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  same  plane,  whereas  with  the  latter  there 
is  usually  a  distance  equalling  a  thirtieth  of  the  focus  between  these 
foci ;  hence  to  obtain  definition  it  is  necessary,  after  making  the  image 
visually  sharp  on  the  ground  glass,  that  the  sensitive  plate  be  placed, 
not  on  that  focal  plane,  but  on  one  a  thirtieth  nearer  to  the  lens.  By 
adopting  this  precaution  a  very  excellent  degree  of  sharpness  may  be 
obtained.  For  cameras  in  which  the  focus  is  fixed,  or  is  effected  by 
measurements  and  without  a  ground  glass,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
simple  lenses  may  not  be  employed,  nay,  for  that  matter  they  are 
employed  in  hand  cameras,  and  that,  too,  somewhat  extensively,  as 
witness  the  Kodak,  Lilliput,  and  other  American  cameras,  as  well  as 
some  others  in  this  country.  The  simple  lens  can  undoubtedly  be 
made  to  produce  extremely  sharp  work,  capable  of  being  several 
times  enlarged  without  much  falling  off.  Owing  to  its  very  sim- 
plicity the  simple  lens  possesses  excellence  sui  generis ;  there  are  the 
fewest  reflections  from  its  surfaces,  and  it  is  thin,  and  therefore  little 
absorbent  of  light,  I  have  used  such  lenses  a  good  deal,  made  by 
past-masters,  such  as  Joseph  Zentmayer,  Thomas  Ross,  J.  H.  DaUmeyer, 
Steinheil,  and  Morrison,  some  of  these  constructed  for  tentative  purposes, 
others  commercially.  While  I  do  not  recommend  the  employment  of 
simple  lenses  on  theoretical  grounds,  in  practice  they  may  be  made  to 
answer  quite  well.  I  here  submit  what  may  be  termed  the  reductio 
ad  abswdum  of  this  class  of  non-achromatic  lens,  namely,  the  two 
glasses  of  my  pince-nez  stuck  by  sealing  wax  on  perforated  circles  of 
wood  which  fit  a  mount.  This  objective,  when  proper  allowance 
is  made  in  the  focussing,  gives  a  sharp  bright  picture,  free  from 
distortion  and  works  with  a  drop  shutter. 

The  President  said  that  a  departure  had  been  made  from  the 
custom  at  previous  Conventions,  and  that  the  paper  just  read  by 
Mr.  Taylor  had  been|  printed  and  was  in  the  hands  of  those  members 
who  applied  for  them,  and  this  course  would  be  followed  with  all 
other  papers.* 

Mr.  Conrad  Beck  and  Mr.  T.  R.  DaUmeyer  followed  with  remark* 
which  we  are  unable  to  give  this  week. 

The  next  paper  was — 

FALSE  KENDERING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGES  BY 

THE  MISAPPLICATION  OF  LENSES. 

By  Thos.  R.  DallsteyEb. 

PoBTBAiT  Lenses. — A  good  many  rules  have  been  laid  down  in  order 
to  obviate  the  shocking  examples  one  often  comes  across  in  portrsuture, 
as  well  as  in  "  wide-angle  "  pictures,  and  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
explain  the  cause  of  these  failures  and  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
sure  means  of  preventing  the  bad  results  thus  produced.  In  por- 
traiture it  was  advised,  many  years  ago,  that  in  taking  a  portrait  of  a 
given  size  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed  should  be  at  least 
double  the  largest  dimension  of  the  image.  This  rule  was  laid  down 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  false  rendering  in  perspective. 

To  start  on  first  principles,  take  a  case  of  a  large  head,  life  size.  It 
is  well  known  to  you  that  in  taking  such  a  portrait  the  camera  must 

*  It  had  originally  been  intended  by  the  Council  that  no  publication  of  any 
papers  should  be  made  until  after  the  close  of  the  Convention,  but,  on  more 
mature  consideration,  it  was  thought  well  that  the  press  should  not  be  fettered 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Hence  our  publication  of  two  papers  in  this  number. 
—Ed. 
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be  wkeded  out  to  doable  its  equivalent  focal  length  and  the  subject 
placed  at  the  aaine  H'*tt'y«°  on  the  other  side  of  the  optical  centre  of 
the  lens.  This  particular  distance,  vis.,  double  the  focal  len^h  of 
the  lens,  holds  a  rery  important  poeitiom  in  its  relation  to  the  law  of 
conjiu^mte  foci,  in  that  anr  other  point  nearer  than  this  will  produce 
an  e^rged  image  upon  tne  screen,  and  that  anv  point  more  distant 
than  this  will  he  repreeented  by  a  reduction  in  tne  size  of  the  object ; 
heooe,  if  the  eye  of  the  sitter  be  focoMed  for  full  face,  the  noee  of  an 
ordinarf  person  projecting  in  front  of  the  ere  must  necessarily  be  en- 
larged, and  the  ear,  further  away,  most  be  reduced  in  scale.  By 
what  is  caDad  ttrmrnmf  a  lens,  these  effects  of  contrast  become  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  hence  it  is  that  although  there  is  a  drawback 
in  oaiiw  lonK-focus  lensee  on  account  of  their  lack  of  depth  of  focus 
generally,  still,  the  longer  the  focus  of  the  lens  employed,  in  the  given 
case  of  portraiture,  the  better,  in  that  these  contrasts  are  not  so 
marked. 

To  repeat  what  is  deduced  from  this  eenerallv,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  more  a  lens  is  strained,  i.e.,  naed  under  conditions  farthest  away 
from  those  for  parallel  rays,  or  gifinf  it  a  temporarily  lengthened  or 
forced  foeos,  the  more  pronounced  wUl  be  the  false  rendning.  As 
an  example  of  this,  I  have  in  my  poacMian  a  number  of  ohl  earte- 
de-eitUe  photographs  that  were  taken  when  the  earU-de-nntt 
was  originally  a  rage  in  this  eoontrjr,  and  I  believe  first  taken  up 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams.  In  tbeae  earU»-de-vmle  most  of 
tne  siili|eels  are  full-length  flfrures  and  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  carte  lens  that  there  wa*  bardly  a  perceptible  difference  between 
the  focus  for  the  subject  and  the  foetu  for  parallel  ravs.  Since  that 
time,  I  do  not  say  invariably,  bot  in  miim-^eitUt  taken  with  lenses 
of  the  same  focus,  there  has  been  a  ttno*  morement  towards  having 
much  luger  heeds,  accordingly  bciagiaf  tM  sabject  verr  mneh  nearer 
to  tha  lens,  and  when  this  is  the  eM*  the  palpable  diBennee  in  the 
conjugate  point  for  the  foiegrouod  and  the  background  necessarily 
gives  noon  the  plata  an  •saggeratad  perspective.  This  is  sometimes 
an  artioee  of  the  nhotographer  to  flatter,  for  we  have  all  often  seen 
hanfly  neognisaUe  portraits  of  this-faced  subjects  thst  have  come 
out  oomparativelr  full-faced,  simply  due  to  pushing  the  short-focus 
Ian*  dose  op  to  tne  sitter. 

It  appears,  than,  that  for  ordinaijr  wrtrait  work  it  is  best  to 
limit  UM  aaoant  of  aoele  taken  in,  ■•  far  as  prnvible,  by  empkyying 
lenses  whose  foot  aie  at  least  twiee  tho  length  of  tUe  image,  and  also 
tu  have  the  subject  at  aoeb  a  dknaee  that  there  is  not  a  too  remark- 
able difference  between  the  eonemmding  conjugate  points  of  the 
fore  and  backgrooads.  While  speaking  on  this  head,  it  follows  that, 
theoretically,  an  enlaigament  from  a  portrait  taken  uuder  the  most 
farourabte  rireumstanees  is  truer  in  drawing  than  a  direct  large  head. 
This  arises  fr^m  the  fact  that  in  making  the  small  portrait,  taking  it 
tor  gnsted  that  all  the  rays  are  piaetioally  parallel,  they  are  received 
•eenalaly  npoo  ooe  pbae. 

I  do  BOt  propose  to  disnui  hen  tka  pvs  and  roiu  of  direct  Urge 
hcadaM  agidaat  enlaifMMnta,  for  tkan  are  many  other  reasons  coming 
in,  wkjeh,  at  tho  expeose  of  theoMtical  benefit,  bare  proved  that  a 
direct  large  head;  when  taken  mider  tlw  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, tMt  b,  with  a  lens  of  long  focus,  is  ondoobledly  much  more 
pleaaiiig  than  an  enlarged  small  imsge. 

fiem  Lt»f. — The  wlioW  of  fake  imprsmions  given  in  views,  out- 
side the  qaeatioa  of  imperfectly  eorrected  lenses,  ninges  on  the  point 
of  the  amount  of  angle  that  is  aUowabta  to  be  inelnded  on  a  given 
lise  of  plate.  I  bava  ones  batdm  pdatsd  out  that,  from  a  scientiBc 
pi^t  of  view,  a  thaoietiedly  nailaet  iastninient  would  be  a  pin-hole 
camera  having  the  section  of  a  mathematical  straight  line  for  an 
aperture.  Such  an  instrument  would  give  any  amount  of  latitude  in 
focne  and  angle  of  subject  indodad.  At  a  piven  distance  the  image 
or  impiessiuH  iwired  upon  the  plate  thus  obuined  must,  of  necessity, 
be  absoluteW  eoneet  from  the  one  point  of  fight,  but  that  it  be  a 
trua  lanJeiuig  of  the  subject  in  the  imsire  thus  obtained  from  the 
ordinary  distanoe  of  vision  doee  not  follow  at  all.  Such  an  instru- 
ment eaa  do  what  the  ere  of  itseif  can  never  do.  For  example,  the 
whole  borisoa  of  SBO*,  by  a  very  abort-focus  ananpement,  could  venr 
nearly  be  taken  in  in  two  view*  of  an^^les  approaching  IHO*  each,  lo 
imafone  the  result  is  somewhat  dilBeuh,  but  as  the  eves  cannot  take 
in  without  movement  mole  than  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  180*, 
the  sttltjsct  thus  takstf  would  hardly  be  rsoognisable  from  the  ordinary 
di«tanee  of  vision. 

In  this  eonnexion  the  eorrcet  amonnt  of  angle  to  be  included  is, 
then,  the  point  to  be  settled.  With  regard  to  views,  as  well  as  in 
poctraitui*,  nileaof  thumb  have  been  laid  down,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  only  dae  to  the  dcsiie  to  make  it  impowible  for  the  lens  to 
Include  aaglee  which  the  eye  of  itself  cannot  pM-iblv  take  in.  I 
think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  oo  picture  sLouU  include 
than  an  angk  of  00*,  and  it  would   be  safer  still  to  never 


employ  a  lens  of  shorter  focal  length  than  the  larger  dimension  of 
the  plate,  or  slightly  over  50" ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  longer 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  compared  to  the  greater  dimension  of  the 
plate,  the  more  pleasing  will  the  perspective  become,  provided  there 
18  sutlicient  subject  of  interest  thus  included.  The  ordinary  distance 
of  vision  is  about  15  inches,  and  at  15  inches  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  most  pleasing  «i«)  of  picture  at  this  distance  would  be  about 
10  by  8  inches,  but  not  exceeding  13  by  10.  If,  then,  it  can  be 
decided  once  and  for  all  what  is  tne  extreme  amount  of  angle  to  be 
included,  and  this,  or  always  less,  is  included,  we  shall  never  be  pained 
by  seeing  pictures  that,  if  they  are  true  in  drawing  from  the  point  of 
sight  of  the  lens  itself,  are  nevertheless  distinctly  untrue  from  the 
ordinary  distance  of  vision.  Taking  numerous  cases  of  the  falsely 
rendered  results  one  sees  of  arehitectural  subjects  and  interiors  on  the 
one  hand,  and  "wide-angle"  landscapes  on  the  other,  where  the 
distance  is  dwarfed  and  doee  not  hold  its  true  value  compared  to  the 
foreground,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  those  views  could  be 
comfortably  viewed  at  the  distance  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  they 
would  be  true,  but  angles  of  70°  to  100°  it  is  impossible,  without 
movement  of  tho  head,  to  appreciate  even  at  that  distance.  There 
are  other  subjects  in  connexion  with  artistic  treatment  of  subjects 
where  the  form  and  ooastmction  of  the  instruments  employed!  ne- 
cessarily come  in.  Some  are  self-evident,  such  as  distortion  and 
imperfection  in  correction  for  other  than  central  pencils,  which  of 
themselves  will  necessarily  give  untrue  rendering  in  the  structure  of 
the  image.  Putting  a  lens  entirely  out  of  focus  must  necessarily 
destroy  structure,  but  the  introduction  of  spherical  aberration  in 
many  instances  may  still  maintain  the  structure  of  the  image  but 
produce  a  softer  effect.  I  think  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate 
form  of  aberration  to  soften  images,  although  I  maintain,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  perfectly  well-defined  or  sharp  picture  throughout  is  not 
of  itself  at  variance  with  softness  due  to  conditions  of  atmosphere 
and  lighting,  the  latter  remark  being,  I  think,  particularly  apphcable 
to  studies  of  landscape  without  prominent  figure. 

In  subject  photography  in  combination  with  landscape,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  long-focus  lens  has  an  important  bearing  from  the 
standpoint  of  some  of  our  leading  artists,  in  that  the  main  object  or 
subject  of  interest  foeussed  for  is  better  defined  than  either  fore- 
ground or  backsTonnd,  which  are  subservient,  and  lead  up  to  the 
main  feature,  this  of  course  being  dependent  again  on  the  position  of 
the  conjugates.  To  obtain  truer  values  also  with  the  long-focus  lens 
in  lantucape  vork,  the  subject  chosen  for  the  foreground  should  be 
sufficiently  distant  that  the  correct  amount  of  definition  for  this 
Bbould  be  consistent  with  that  of  the  most  extreme  distance  or 
parallel  rays,  this  being  often  easily  attained  with  large  aperture ;  but 
if  the  limits  are  wide,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  diaphragms. 
Another  important  feature  in  the  emplovment  of  long-focus  lenses 
is  that  it  is  always  much  more  easy  to  attain  equality  of  illumination 
for  the  whole  of  the  plate,  and  in  this  way  allow  for  every  part  of  the 
subject  to  receive  its  full  share  of  light  to  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
piste,  and  thereby  allowing  true  values  in  light  and  shade. 

I  have  continually  naed  the  word  long  focus  in  respect  to  view 
lenses,  but  by  long  focus  I  simply  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean 
long  focus  in  the  sense  of  comparison  to  the  base  of  the  plate  that  it 
is  worked  upon.  No  matter  what  the  form  of  lens,  on  a  given  plate 
all  lenses  of  identical  focus  would  give  exactly  the  same  rendering  of 
pertptctive.  By  the  optician,  lenses  are  designated  "wide  anrfe," 
"  narrow  angle,"  Ac.,  merely  from  the  fact  that  accordmg  to  their 
name  it  is  possible  to  use' them  under  circumstances  for  which  they 
have  been  particularly  designed.  Records  of  buildines  and  interiors, 
and  wide-angle  views,  are,  of  course,  interesting  in  their  way  as  me- 
mentoes, and  lenges  are  oonstructed  to  enable  photographers  to  obtain 
lesulu  that  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained  by  using  lenses  for  their 
truest  rendering. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  impress  once  more  upon  you  that  the 
so-called  wide-angle  fens  sliould  never  be  employed  to  its  full  extent 
where  it  is  possible  for  the  subject  to  be  treated  by  a  so-called 
"narrow-angle"  or  long-focus  lens,  or  the  "wide-angle"  lens  under 
such  conditions  that  \t  practically  is  a  narrow-angle  one. 

On  thi«  paper  some  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Oonrad  Beck, 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Leicester,  and  Mr.  Gotz. 
The  usual  lantern  exhibition  was  then  given. 

Wrdsksday. 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Convention  was  held  at  2  p.m. 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  Hall,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

After  the  preliminary  business  it  was  announced  that  delegates 
were  present  from  the  following  Societies  : -Oldham,  Dundee,  Man- 
chester Amateur,  Ulster  Amateur,  Yorkshire  College,  Lewes,  Hud- 
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dersfielJ,  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  North  London,  London 
Photographic  Club,  Camera  Club,  and  London  and  Provincial. 

The  President  said  the  next  business  was  to  determine  upon  a  place 
of  meeting  for  next  year. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  in  proposing  that  Chester  be  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  spoke  of  its  advantages.  The  fine  rooms  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  would,  he  doubted  not,  be  obtained  for  the  meeting. 
It  would  also  be  a  fitting  place  of  outing  for  the  numerous  brethren 
in  and  around  Liverpool,  whose  co-operation  should  be  sought.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cembrano,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  George 
Mason,  Bothamley,  Samuels,  and  others,  and  was  carried  unani- 
mously. Resolutions  bearing  on  this  were  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bothamley,  seconded  by  Dr.  FuUarton,  and  adopted. 

Messrs.  W.  Benham  and  Phipps  Lucas  were  elected  auditors. 

It  having  been  felt  that  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion has  been  fixed  too  late,  it  was  suggested  that,  if  possible,  it  be 
held  nest  year  during  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 

In  the  evening  the  following  papers  were  xeeA:—De$emitising  and 
Reseittitieing  Albumenised  Paptr,  by  A.  Haddon,  M.P.S.L. ;  and  A 
Suggtilionfor  a  Method  of  Atcertaining  the  Comparative  Rapidity  and 
Printing  Value  of  Oelatino- Bromide  Plates,  by  Edward  Dunmore. 

Mr.  E.  Muybridge  then  gave  his  famous  lecture  and  demonstration 
on  animal  locomotion.  The  hall  was  crowded  and  many  were  unable 
to  obtain  seats.  Mr.  Muybridge's  remarks  and  illustrations  were  of 
the  highest  value,  but  when  the  animals  were  shown  on  the  screen 
in  actual  (thaumatropical)  motion  it  "  brought  down  the  house." 
Nothing  could  be  better.  AVe  shall  take  early  occasion  to  give  a 
description  of  the  means  and  appliances  by  which  these  wonderful 
pictures  were  obtained. 

On  Thursday  excursions  were  made  up  the  river  to  Kewand  Hamp- 
ton Court  in  steam  launches,  with  papers  and  lectures  in  the  evening. 


The  Annual  Dinner  takes  place  this  (Friday)  evening  in  the  Caf6 
Royal,  Regent-street,  at  six  o'clock.  An  excursion  to  Gravesend 
takes  place  during  the  day. 

The  fine  display  of  apparatus  and  pictures  will  be  described  next 
week,  when  we  will  also  publish  the  remainder  of  the  papers  that 
were  read. 


ECHOES. 
"Pbofessob"  Heney  J.  Newton  has  been  treating  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  to  a  lecture  on  the  "Early 
Days  of  Amateur  Photography;'  in  the  course  of  which  I  find 
"  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  photography  "  classed 
together  as  "the  three  great  discoveries  of  the  present  century." 
Shade  of  Worcester !  This  will  be  news  to  thee !  I  think  it  must  be 
nearly  two  whole  centuries  since  you  did  your  share  in  "  discovering  " 
the  application  of  steam  to  mechanical  purposes,  perhaps  more. 

The  lecturer  says  truly,  speaking  of  the  bygone  days  of  thirty  odd 
years  ago,  "  that  to  be  a  successful  amateur  photographer  meant 
something  very  different  from  what  it  does  to-day."  Quite  so,  but 
if  modern  success  depends  on  making  pictures  on  bought  plates, 
receiving  medals  that  belong  really  to  half  a  dozen  other  people, 
and  compiling  historical  or  scientific  papers  to  read  before  "  the 
society,"  then  I  should  prefer  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  unsuccessful 
one  of  years  that  are  gone,  when  you  had  to  "  know  how  to  make 
a'most  everything  connected  with  the  production  of  a  photographic 
p.-int,"  and  frequently  had  actually  to  make  it.  Those  were  the  days 
when  some  real  credit  was  attached  to  the  production  of  good  work. 

I  do  not  very  much  like  the  methods  of  producing  warm  tones  in 
transparencies,  given  in  a  letter  in  the  issue  of  July  19,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Whiting.  In  the  first  place,  the  tones  obtainable  by  acting 
directly  with  a  sulphide  upon  an  image  composed  of  any  of  the 
silver  haloids,  is,  to  my  idea  at  least,  most  unpleasing  even  when 
brnwn  tones  are  liked,  which  they  are  not  nowadays.  The  colours 
so  produced  are  quite  different  from  those  obtained  by  "tonino-"  a 
metallic  image  with  the  same  agent.  Then,  again,  the  foxy-brown 
tone  given  by  ferricyanide  and  uranium  is  simply  hideous  for  any 
artistic  purpose,  unless  it    be    very  favourably  "modified    by   Mr. 


Whiting's  addition  of  gold ;  but  the  deposit  being  opaque,  it  ceases 
for  all  practical  purposes  to  be  "a  warm  tone"  when  projected  on 
the  screen. 

"  Free  Lance  "  has  got  on  to  the  "  eternal  ten  per  cent,  solution  " 
question  once  more,  but  I  do  not  think  his  proposal  adds  much  that 
is  valuable  to  the  solution  of  the  difliculty.  Ten  per  cent,  solutions, 
for  developing  purposes  at  least,  are  almost  invariably  required  for 
use  in  small  if  not  minute  quantities  at  a  time,  not  in  ounces  or  half 
ounces.  In  following  Mr.  Iladdon's  plan,  ten  minims  of  the  solution 
would  contain  one  grain  of  the  substance,  but  by  "^?ree  Lance's" 
plan,  only  a  little  over  nine-tenths  of  a  grain.  The  ten  per  cent, 
solution  system  cannot  be  worked  for  all  purposes  with  the  same 
solution ;  for  developing  purposes,  Mr.  Iladdon's  method  is,  I  think, 
the  best ;  if  you  want  to  use  your  stuff  by  ounces,  then  adopt 
"  Free  Lance's,"  or,  better  still,  weigh  out  an  ounce  right  away. 

In  a  paper  on  Photographing  Interiors,  "  W.  R."  speaks  of  the 
possibiUty  of  giving  several  successive  exposures  by  means  of  mag- 
nesium, and  especially  of  securing  views  of  other  rooms  through 
doorways  opening  out  of  the  principal  one.  This  is  done  by  e.xposing 
in  the  first  room— I  presume  closing  the  doorwa-ys  in  some  manner — 
and  after  inserting  a  smaller  stop,  flashing  oS  a  quantity  of  magnesium 
in  each  of  the  additional  rooms.  This  sounds  very  ingenious,  but 
how  about  cross-hghting  and  half  a  dozen  other  objections  ?  A  similar 
method  is  adopted  for  combining  with  an  interior  a  view  of  the 
landscape  through  the  window.  I  should  like  to  have  the  "  pulling 
to  pieces  "  of  the  lighting  of  one  of  such  pictures.  Mention  is  made 
of  using  a  small  stop  to  ensure  definition  in  the  landscape ;  but  what 
about  the  definition  obtainable  with  the  smallest  stop  through  ordinary 
window  glass  ? 

I  am  really  glad  to  see  the  Editor  taking  up  the  question  of 
exposure  by  rule,  with  exposure  tables,  &c.,  which  is  a  subject  I 
have  myself  referred  to  previously.  Exposure  tables  and  actino- 
meters  I  hold  to  be  the  most  mischievous  things  ever  introduced  to 
the  amateur,  not  because  there  is  any  harm  in  exposing  correctly  or 
in  knowing  the  precise  value  of  the  light,  but  because  they  simply 
will  not  perform  what  the  ignorant  amateur  expects  of  them,  namely, 
relieve  him  of  all  responsibility.  In  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced 
they  do  more  harm  than  good  by  preventing  the  attempt  to  gain 
experience,  while  the  practised  hand,  who  alone  knows  how  to 
properly  apply  them,  can  work  better  without  them,  pace  the  instance 
mentioned  in  the  editorial  article. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong's  articles  on 
the  Deterioration  of  Dry  Plates,  because  I  have  myself  studied  the 
subject  with  pretty  well  the  same  results,  namely,  that  some  plates 
will  keep  any  reasonable  time,  while  others  will  not  keep  at  all. 
Like  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  started  with  the  opinion  that  a  properly 
prepared  plate  should  keep,  under  proper  conditions,  practically,  for 
ever ;  and  though  I  have  found  that  films  prepared  by  fii'st-class 
makers  do  break  down,  and  that  proportionately  to  their  rapidity, 
I  do  not  attribute  the  fact  to  the  rapidity,  but  to  a  failure  to  exercise 
extra  precautions  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

That  "  ammonia"  plates  should  succumb  more  readily  than  "boiled" 
ones,  for  instance,  I  can  quite  conceive,  but  I  do  not  set  it  down  as  a 
matter  of  necessity.  The  use  of  ammonia  places  the  emulsion  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  is  more  prone  to  rapid  decomposition  than  an 
ordinary  "boiled"  one,  and  in  which,  moreover,  it  actually  contains 
more  decompo.sed  or,  at  least,  soluble  matter.  Similarly,  a  rapid 
emulsion  boiled  for  a  long  period,  or  "cooked"  at  a  high  temperature, 
will  differ  materially  in  its  condition  from  one  digested  for  a  short 
period  or  at  a  comparatively  gentle  heat.  This  altered  condition 
absolutely  necessitates  more  careful  and  thorough  washing  to  remove 
the  soluble  and  decomposable  matters,  hut,  unfortunately,  such  emul- 
sions are  in  the  worst  state  to  bear  thorough  washing,  and  so  come 
off  with  only  just  sufficient  to  pass  muster.  Such,  at  least,  is  my 
view,  and  I  still  believe  that  a  properly  prepared  gelatine  plate,  no 
matter  how  rapid,  ought  to  keep  indefinitely.  I  am  borne  out  in 
this  by  the  fact  that  I,  some  months  ago,  found  a  packet  of  plates  that 
must  have  lain  perdu  for  over  four  years,  and  which  were  at  the 
time  they  came  into  my  possession,  perhaps,  the  most  rapid  ever  made, 
and  would  compare  with  the  quickest  of  the  present  day.  These,  on 
exposure,  proved  to  be  absolutely  as  good  as  when  newly  made.  A 
few  days  ago  I  exposed  half  a  dozen  plates  whose  packing  label  bore 
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<Iat»  "  Feb.  1886,"  and  while  of  the  highest  rapidity,  the  quality  was 
«ver7tluiig  to  be  desired. 

I  note  Mr.  Anutroogr'i  Temarla  on  the  folly  of  kaving  plates  in 
the  alidea,  and  alto  on  the  effect  of  emanations  from  the  lining 
yamiah  on  the  seiMitiTe  films.  Though  injurious  action  may  and 
rery  ptubably  m  so  caused,  I  do  not  think  matters  will  be  greatly 
iaiproved  by  Mr.  Armstrong's  expedient  of  lining  the  slides  with 
miMritiid  paper  and  exposing  to  light.  Surely  no  more  dangerous 
fobataaee  could  be  piftoed  in  contact  with  a  film  of  gelatine,  especially 
when  it  has  to  be  snbmitted  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline-reducing 
•sent,  than  a  hygroscopic  material  rich  in  silver  nitrate.  If  every- 
thing were  perfectly  diy,  mattars  would  he  bad  enough,  but  as  in 
ordinary  circiunstajioea  that  is  an iiaysibility,  I  fear  Mr.  Arautroog's 
reaoedy  would  ba  worae  than  th«  diiaase. 

In  hit  Fitatofrmpkic  Um»  of  Uranium,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding 
iHffHti^^it  tha  addition  of  maninM  salts  by  Colonel  Wortley  to 
eoUodioa  emulsion,  and  goea  on  (o  say  that  the  same  principle  was 
also  otiliaed  in  connexion  with  gelatine.  The  latter  is  scarcely 
accnrata  except  in  so  far  as  Ccdooel  Wortley  did  mention  such  an 
application,  and  actually,  I  beliere,  exhibited  before  one  of  the 
soriotif  a  bottle  said  to  contain  gelatin*,  silver  nitrate,  and  uranium 
nitnta,  to  show  tha  preaerratiTa  acttoo  of  the  last  named.  But 
Colonel  Wortley  nerer  to  this  day  explained  how  he  got  the  uranium 
aah  to  mix  with  the  geUtine  witiiout  coagulating  it,  to  the  method 
can  aearoaly  with  truth  be  said  to  hare  been  "  utilised." 

Paul  iwoarked  to  Festoa,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  that  much 
leamiiy  bad  made  him  mad.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Professor 
Pickdring  is  in  the  mom  ccoditioB,  but  I  felt  very  like  Paul  must 
bava  dona  when  I  lewi  tha  Piafsaoc't  daKtiption  of  an  "  £iwy  "  (sic) 
"MdUkod  of  Jktermining  tAo  Smmtimtm  of  Photograpkic  Plate*.' 
To  "  boil  tlw  method  down,"  it  aosiiata  in  making  a  series  of  stellar 
photograph*  of  the  region  abnat  tka  pole  star,  and  counting  the  stars 
npntMttd  in  aadi  pbologiapb,  tkeae  plate*  containing  the  greatest 
noaiber  being  ptwpwitonataly  tha  more  rapid.  Professor  Pickering 
himtalf  apeaka  of  tha  diffi^ltf  in  accurately  focussing  in  hit  eatjf 
nathod,  bat,  paating  that  ovar,  I  cannM  see  what  data  the  photo- 
graphar,  whether  ordinary  or  aatfonomical,  would  have  to  work  upon 
in  fixii^  pfopoftiooately  tha  laniitiveneas  of  any  two  plates.  We 
ahoold  hava  to  mark  thMB,  lika  knndy,  aa  sn  many  "  stars." 

What  oaefal  pnrposa  w  or  e««r  can  ba  aenred  by  such  eontribotion* 
as  that  of  "  R  W.  H. "  on  /I  Dmft  OtUing  mUh  th*  Camera  in  Kent  t 
It  girea  no  information  that  eonld  guide,  or  is  likely  to  attract,  an 
amateur  in  search  of  "freah  flaUi*  to  go  OTer  the  ground.  It  is  not 
ap  to  ordinary  gnsda-book  form,  and  seams  only  written  with  a  view 
of  publicly  teoordiag  tha  writer's  gratitude  fur  a  day's  drira. 

Jusfira. 


ROUSD  THE  FLEET  WITH  AX  INSTANTOOK-^PH. 
AnxBD  with  a  light  qnartcr-plale  oamara,  fitted  up  on  the  instanto- 
graph  principle,  uid  faroortd  with  a  bright  son  and  a  moderately 
■:»lni  tea,  I  set  forth,  on  tha  ■irmhiif  of  the  31st  ultimo,  from 
Soothsea  Fiar,  to  Tiew  tba  magnifletnt  fiaat  of  ihipa  of  war  then 
•Mboied  in  the  Solent  to  await  tha  inapaelion  of  the  Emperor 
«l  Oemany  and  suite  previooa  to  thnr  dispersion  and  departure 
for  the  SDBunar  mancBUTTva;  and  stinsly  never  did  prouder  armada 
ride  on  tha  boaom  of  tha  ittp  I  Over  one  hundred  mighty  ships 
-of  war,  whose  united  armamanta  were  potant  to  denoKah  erery 
Teasel  that  float*,  or  deatioy  araiy  maritime  stronghold  on  the  face 
of  tha  earth,  were  drawn  up  in  aaagnificent  array— every  ship  fully 
equipped  and  manned,  and  ready  to  do  battle  to  tha  death  with 
either  King  or  Kaitsr. 

Tha  viiatslt->*  lika  larktham  afloat  "—lay  in  three  Hnes,  anchored 
between  Ryda  on  tha  north  tbon  of  tha  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
•Oilkicker  Point  on  tba  mainland  of  Hampshire ;  arranged  in  squad- 
tana  eompriaing  vetail*  of  raikMta  kinds  and  dimension8,and  bcluding 
fliat,  taeond,  and  third-«iaa*  thipa  of  war,  coast -defence  ships,  gun 
rasatb,  enriaers,  and  last,  b«t  not  least,  thirty-eight  ftrst-class 
torpado  bonta— black,  mnrdaioiia  looking  craft,  that  plou^rh  their  way 
ihiwmh  tba  water  aa  tboogh  instinct  with  life,  and  aflsme  with  the 
spirit  of  deatmction.    I  guad  with  admiration  and  delight  at  the 


marvellous  array  before  me,  and  Swmd's  poetic  and  patriotic  lines  rose 
to  my  mind  as  I  beheld  it : — 

"  The  ships,  the  ships  of  England !  what  British  heart  is  cold 
To  the  honour  of  his  native  isle,  to  thu  deathless  deeds  of  old?" 

Once  on  board  my  steamer — a  tug  boat  called  the  Conqueror, 
and  hailing  from  the  Thames — I  applied  myself  to  the  important 
business  of  securing  a  favourable  standpoint  for  myself  and  camera. 
Having  at  length  secured  a  snug  comer,  with  a  paddle-box  as  a 
point  d'ofipui  on  my  right  hand,  I  fired  many  noiseless,  but  not  in- 
effective shots  at  the  grand  vessels  aa  they  passed  in  review  before 
me.  There  were  at  least  a  dozen  steamboats  conveying  passengers 
to  view  the  fleet,  plying  between  Ryde  and  Portsmouth,  for  more 
than  a  week,  at  various  charges.  These  completed  the  tour  of 
the  armada  in  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  commencing 
the  trip  by  skirting  the  line  of  ships  nearest  the  mainland,  and 
steaming  between  the  second  and  third  lines  on  their  return.  This 
offered  the  best  chance  to  the  photographer,  for  the  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  the  ahips  in  the  middle  line,  including  the  flagships 
Xorthumberland,  Angim,  HercuJet,  &c.,  and  those  turreted  monsters 
the  Deoattativn,  Hero,  AuttraJia,  and  others,  lighting  up  their  iron 
sides,  showing  all  their  fighting  gear  with  the  greatest  distinctness, 
and  causing  every  gun,  spar,  and  rope  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
against  tht^r  surroundings. 

As  a  great  many  of  theae  vetsels  were  of  enormous  length,  and  as 
our  steamer  generally  pasted  them  pretty  closely,  I  used  a  single 
wide-angle  lent,  working  at  about  f-l2,  and  a  drop  shutter  with  its 
motion  rerened,  and  accelerated  by  an  indiarubber  band.  This 
arrangement  I  found  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  lost  very  few  pictures 
through  under  expoeure,  or  failure  to  get  the  whole  of  the  subject 
into  the  picture.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  my  apparatus 
was  manipulated  throughout  without  a  tripod,  an  adjunct  which 
would  have  been  quite  utKless  on  board  a  vessel  literally  packed  with 
human  beings— indeed,  to  sucli  an  extent  were  the  boats  crowded,  that 
no  passenger  eared  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  place  by  vacating  it  even  for 
an  instant. 

The  naval  inspection,  which  all  the  world  and  his  wife  came  to 
see,  was  originally  to  have  taken  place  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  the 
present  month,  but  on  account  of  the  unsettled  and  stormy  weather 
th-^n  prevailing  it  was  postponed  to  the  5th.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  his  fleet  of  eleven  or  twelve  ships  duly  arrived  at  Spit- 
head  on  the  afternoon  of  the  former  day,  and  were  welcomed  by  a 
salute  from  the  big  guns  of  the  British  ships,  which  made,  as  a 
Portsmouth  gamin  described  it,  "  no  end  of  a  row  and  smoke." 

The  beach  at  Southaea,  on  the  3rd,  was  lined  with  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  remained  upon  it  "  from  mom  till  dewy  eve  "  in  the 
vain  hope  that  the  promised  inspection  would  come  off.  They  strained 
their  eyes  with  erery  species  of  "  spy  glass  "  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
Kaiser  and  bis  foDowing,  but  they  were,  for  the  time,  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, although  their  enthusiasm  was  in  nowise  damped  by 
the  humid  and  guaty  weallier.  On  the  following  Monday— the  day 
of  the  inspection— two  miles,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  beach  at  Southsea 
literally  swarmed  with  excursionists  and  others,  who  were  determined 
this  time  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their  promised  treat.  Between  four 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  salvo  of  artillery  was  again  fired, 
and  the  deafening  sound  made  the  welkin  ring.  The  sailors,  who 
could  now  scarcely  be  distinguished  through  the  smoke,  manned  the 
yards  of  the  reateli,  the  Imperial  party  proceeded  through  the  fleet 
and  steamed  on  to  Osborne,  the  crowds  sent  up  cheer  upon  cheer, 
and  the  inspection  of  188!»  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

If  the  fleet  formed  a  glorious  and  imposing  spectacle  of  which  every 
tme  Briton  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  it  was  scarcely  less  interesting  to 
behold  the  myriads  of  smaller  craft  flitting  eternally  to  and  fro  on  the 
glistening  waters  of  the  Solent,  or  the  great  troopships,  such  as  the 
Tamar  and  the  Serapit,  steam  along— the  last-named  conveying  the 
"Faithful  Commons"  to  the  rendezvous  at  Spithead.  These,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  postponement  of  the  ceremony,  did  not  take 
part  in  the  actual  inspection,  aa  they  had  to  return  to  their  parlia- 
mentary duties. 

I  obtained,  on  both  days,  some  successful  shots  at  vanous  sections 
of  the  crowd  on  the  beach,  and,  altogether,  the  event  and  its  sur- 
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roondings  will  not  readily  be  effaced  from  my  mind,  or  from  the 
memoriea  of  all  who  took  part  in  it,  whether  aa  photographers  or 
mere  spectators. C.  R. 

COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
V. 
Mors  than  at  first  may  appear  possible  depends  upon  our  closely 
following  these  rules  as  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  complementary 
colours.  Is  is  only  by  strict  adherence  to  them  that  we  can  count, 
with  anv  degree  of  certainty,  on  securing  a  general  harmony  in  our 
picture."  Thus,  should  we  not  do  so,  and  through  carelessness  or  want 
of  knowledge  place  in  juxtaposition  colours  which  are  not  comple- 
mentary one  to  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  they  mutually 
destroy' the  natural  and  inherent  beauty  which  they  severally  possess. 
To  reaUse  this  more  clearly,  let  us  wash  in  a  blue  in  close  or  im- 
mediate proximity  to  a  purple,  and  we  will  find  that  they  mutually 
detract  from  each  other's  inifividual  value  or  beauty.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover,  the  purity  of  tint  in  each  case 
being  marred  by  its  companion.  On  close  exammation  it  will  be  found 
that  the  yellow  rays  emitted  by  the  purple  will  impart  a  somewhat 
greenish  "tint  to  the  blue,  while  at  the  same  time  the  orange  rays 
thrown  out  by  the  blue  endow  (anything  but  advantageously)  the 
purple  with  a  "slight  russet  tinge.  In  both  cases  a  very  serious  disad- 
vantage, as  the  purity  and  natural  beauty  of  both  tints,  though 
perfect  in  themsSves,  are  marred  by  being  placed  in  immediate 
proximity. 

This  rule  holds  good,  also,  in  the  placing  of  neutral  tints  in  contact 
or  close  proximity  to  full  hues  or  tints.  These  neutral  tints  should 
invariably  incline  in  tone  to  the  complementary  of  such  hues  or  tints 
as  they  may  be  placed  besides ;  for  failing  this  we  are  sure  to  defeat 
our  wishes  by  losing  the  harmonious  effects  without  which  no  picture 
can  be  deemed  successful.  As  an  example  of  this,  take  an  olive  tint 
when  placed  in  contact  with  a  yellow.  In  order  to  produce  the  best 
and  most  harmonious  effect  it  should  incline  rather  to  purple  than  to 
ffreen,  the  former  being  the  complementary  to  yellow. 

There  are  many  other  points  well  worth  our  consideration  besides 
the  simple  contrast  of  hue  or  tint.  There  is  the  contrast  of  intensity, 
the  skiuul  treatment  of  which  will  at  times  secure  many  valuable 
effects.  This  will  be  easily  seen  if  we  place  two  tints  of  the  same 
colour,  but  of  widely  different  degrees  of  intensity,  side  by  side  :  the 
deep  tint  will  appear  to  deepen  still  more  in  tone,  while  the  light  tint 
will  seem  to  become  still  lighter,  this  apparent  difference  in  intensity 
being  most  observable  at  the  points  of  absolute  contact. 

AU  colours  when  brought  in  contact  with  pure  white  gain  depth, 
for  the  very  simple  and  obvious  reason  that  the  white  assumes  the 
<!omplementar\'  tint  of  the  colour  placed  near  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  black  the  effect  is  the  reverse,  the  colours  placed  in  contact  with  it 
appear  weaker  and  less  powerful  in  tone.  There  is  a  wide  difference, 
however,  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  various  hues  placed  in  contact 
with  black  or  on  a  black  foundation.  The  intensity  of  the  black  is 
■considerably  influenced  and  materially  modified  by  contact  with  such 
colours  as  have  a  luminous  complementary.  Thus,  when  purple  comes 
in  juxtaposition  with  black,  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  the  latter  is 
very  considerably  discounted,  owing  to  the  tinge  imparted  to  it  by  the 
yellow  rays  emitted  by  the  purple.  Should  either  blue  or  green  be 
the  colours  coming  in  contact  a  similar  result  will  follow,  the  black 
losing  quality  by  partaking  of  a  rusty  tone,  caused  by  the  orange  or 
red  rays  thrown  out  respectively  by  these  colours.  "When  black,  how- 
ever, comes  in  contact  with  red,  yellow,  or  orange,  such  is  not  the 
case — quite  the  contrary,  it  becomes  more  intense  and  strikingly 
effective. 

All  pure  colours  will  be  found  to  gain  brilliancy  and  beauty  by  the 
close  proximity  to  or  absolute  contact  with  grey,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mixture  of  black  and  white. 

Supposing  that  we  have  mastered  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
sccurmg  that  harmony  resulting  from  the  skilful  placing  in  juxta- 
position of  such  colours  as  mutually  lend  a  charm  to  each  other,  also 
the  harmony  resulting  from  judicious  contrast,  be  it  of  intensity  or 
otherwise,  we  must  not  consider  that  our  task,  even  in  this  direction, 
is  at  all  complete.  There  still  remains  what  may  be  termed  the 
harmony  of  analogy.  Now  this  is  obtainable  by  a  combination  of  the 
various  gradations  of  any  one  colour  in  its  own  scale,  or  of  the  hues 
and  tints  in  the  order  in  which  we  may  observe  them  in  the  solar 
spectrum. 

By  the  skilful  an-angeraent  of  analogous  tints  in  th^r  most  favour- 
able and  harmonious  relations  (and  their  variety  is  almost  endless) 
the  most  charming  and  effective  results  may  be  secured.  There  are 
obstacles,  however,  in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  treatment. 


which  render  it  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  than  the  other  two. 
The  effects  in  question  are  not  so  striking — more  delicate  and  subtle 
as  it  were — and  so  demand  a  greater  amount  of  sound,  artistic  feeling 
and  keen  appreciation,  combined  with  still  more  skilful  management, 
to  secure  those  really  happy  and  successful  results  which  should  be 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  student's  efforts. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  harmony  of  colours  are  not  the  out- 
come of  an  over-excited  brain,  or  the  result  of  some  extremely  sensi- 
tive organization,  which,  being  endowed  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  has  left  these  rules  behind  for  the  guidance  of  less  gifted 
followers.  On  the  contrary,  this  harmony  is  inherent  in  Nature,  and 
it  is  she  herself  who  lays  down  these  laws  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  seek  to  reproduce  her. 

It  will  require  but  a  small  effort  to  find  ample  and  pleasing  examples 
of  the  various  kinds  of  harmony.  No  one  can  gaze  on  Nature  and 
fail  to  see  them  at  every  step.  This  is  true  alike  if  we  stroll  through 
the  fields  and  make  landscape  our  study,  or  in  the  London  streets, 
where,  in  the  study  of  portraiture,  we  observe  the  endless  variety  of 
the  human  face  as  we  pass  along,  and  are  forced  to  confess  it  an  ex- 
haustless  study.  NVhat  a  striking  study  of  the  harmony  of  analogy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautifully  blended  and  deli- 
cately graduated  colours  of  the  rainbow !  If,  perchance,  this  most 
wonderful  study  of  colour  and  harmony  should  not  have  received  due 
attention  from  any  reader,  let  me  advise  that  the  next  opportunity  be 
taken  advantage  of.  I  cannot  think  of  any  combination  so  complete 
and  so  thoroughly  showing  the  balance  as  well  as  the  harmonies  of 
the  various  colours.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  rainbows  I  ever  saw 
was  in  Dublin  Bay  lately — the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  was  more  than 
an  artist  dare  put  in  a  picture. 

All  the  principles  to  be  acquired  by  such  observations  of  Nature  are 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  art  student,  and  should  never  be  neglected 
when  opportunity  serves,  whether  his  ultimate  goal  be  landscape 
painting  or  portraiture.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  of  greater  value  in  the 
former  branch,  but  it  will  be  found  of  considerable  advantage  also  in 
the  latter,  and  must  of  necessity  in  all  cases  exalt  the  artistic  feeling 
of  the  student. 

The  instruction  to  be  gained  from  the  careful  study  of  almost  any 
landscape  is  more  than  considerable.  One  sees  the  blue  and  atmo- 
spheric effects  of  the  extreme  distance  blending  softly  and  harmoniously 
with  the  cool  greens  and  greys  of  the  middle  distance,  while  these  in 
turn  melt  as  it  were  into  the  warmer  and  more  positive  greens, 
yellows,  and  browns  of  the  foreground.  If  on  such  a  landscape  we 
happen  on  a  setting  sun,  what  a  change,  and  how  still  more  beautiful 
the  effect.  There  is  a  warm  glow  imparted  to  the  whole  scene,  every 
object  seems  to  be  beautified  by  a  golden  light  and  a  purple  shadow. 
In  such  a  scene  the  willing  and  observant  student  will  find  endless 
varieties  of  effects.  In  Nature,  harmonies  of  contrast  are  not  hard  to 
find  ;  they  are  visible  and  varying  at  every  step  ;  from  the  wild  moor 
to  the  fertile  valley  everything  suggests  oeauty  and  harmony.  One 
sees  the  ever- varying  forms  of  the  yellow  gorse  mingling  with  the  purple 
heather,  the  scarlet  holly  berry  with  its  deep  (and  complementary) 
green  foliage,  and  the  rose,  of  whatever  hue,  and  its  green  leaf  in 
harmonising  contrast. 

In  literature  the  saying  goes  that  "  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction," 
and  I,  for  one.  believe  it.  So,  too,  in  art,  the  wildest  dreams  of  an 
artist  (worthy  of  the  name)  will  never  suggest  anything  apparently  so 
impossible  as  will  equal  the  incredible  freaks  of  Nature  as  regards 
both  drawing  as  well  as  colouring.  For  wildness  of  idea  and  execu- 
tion I  do  not  think  the  late  Gustave  DoriS  could  be  well  surpassed. 
He  has  left  us  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  effects  in  the  way  of 
clouds — studies  which  appear  absurd  almost,  on  account  of  their 
seeming  extravagance,  and  which  I  confess  appeared  to  me  impossible. 
Yet,  the  autumn  of  the  year  I  was  -"o  impressed  with  Dora's  works,  I 
saw  and  studied  the  most  extiaor  linary  forms  and  combinations  of 
clouds  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  reciilled  the  studies  in  question, 
and,  I  must  say,  for  e.vtravngance  left  them  far  behind.  For  violence 
of  colour,  too,  I  may  cite  a  view  I  had  of  the  Welsh  mountains  in  the 
early  morning.  I  never  saw  such  strength  of  colouring,  and  if  trans- 
ferred to  canvas  few  would  believe  it  real  or  as  in  Nature;  yet  not- 
withstanding its  strength  and  assertiveness  it  was  harmonious. 

All  that  I  have  said  maybe  summed  up  in  almost  onewoid — study. 
Study  Nature,  for  she  is  the  only  foui.t.vin  of  real  knowledge,  and  if 
closely  observed  will  teach  all  that  I  have  tried  to  place  before  you. 
Such  principles  as  are  here  laid  down  are  only  those  dictated  by 
Nature,  and  without  observing  which  we  can  never  truthfully  or  s  ic- 
cessfully  reproduce  her  in  a  picture.  As  I  before  said,  these  hints 
mostly  refer  to  landscape,  but  when  carefully  considered  will  be  found 
to  possess  the  utmost  value  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  that  from 
time  to  time  will  crop  up  in  the  painting  and  arrangement  of  draperies, 
accessories,  and  the  general  tone  and  influence  of  the  background. 
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Mach  Tslae  and  beaaty  can  be  ^yen  to  the  complexion  by  the  clerer 
and  artistic  cotouring  empIo3red  in  the  background,  and  mach  depends 
upon  it  in  prodneing  not  only  a  pleasing,  but  a  perfect  and  harmonious 
picture. 

Much  of  this  may  anpear  unneoeeaary,  strictly,  while  on  the  topic  of 

"colouring  photogrsplu;''  also,  as  colouring  is  mostly  employed  for 

portraiture  in  this  line,  much  will  appear  superfluous,  liut  in  the  end 

*  be  so.    The  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  produce  a  first-rate 

. '.- 1  say  a  work  of  art  P)  on  a  photographic  base.    I'bis  mxiat 

'  >~-  »asy  and  patient  Btagea,and  I  trust  will  be  found  worth 

.  liink  wiMt  an  adTantage  it  wiU  give  tou  in  the  treat- 

.  ...^re  to  have  a  thoron^  Knowledge  of  the  art  generally 

-  you  1    How  much  more  easily  and  sncoesafoUy  will  you 

cfTfCts.  and.  aboTe  all,  how  much  more  harmonious  and 

:-«  when  fiiiMhad  !     If  you  hare  any  doubts 

t  me  ask  yoa  the  question.  How  often  can 

an  ungainly  tiguiv  be  made  preteatAU,  if  not  absolutely  gractfvi,  by 

the  artistic  treatment  of  the  sorrooadiBga? 

Another  adrantage  (and  thoo^  last  not  least)  that  is  assured  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  prinoplea  of  colouring  is  brtadth.  As  an 
exampfa  of  this  I  can  give  an  experience  I  had  with  an  artist,  some 
few  yean  ago  now,  and  which  will,  I  think,  proTe  satiafactory  on  the 

Soint.  I  bftd  an  order  for  two  poitiuta,  to  be  completed  by  a  certain 
ate,  companion  pictures  of  hnsband  and  wife.  I  conid  not  poasibly 
get  them  dona  in  time  mysdf ,  so  I  waa  obliged  to  gire  them  to  a 
friend.  Now,  if  arer  a  man  knew  tlwro«gUT  how  to  treat  a  back- 
poaod  and  nuike  a  ^ietttrt,  no  mattar  what  tae  siie,  my  friend  did. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  m  this  case,  by  aome  onaoooantabia  accident,  he 
painted  the  badEgronnds  differeotly— ao  differently,  indeed,  that  the 
picturea  did  not  seem  to  have  been  jatnted  on  the  fame  axe  canraaes. 
in  fact,  yoa  migbt  measure  the  ywtiiw,  find  they  were  the  same 
aiae,  then  retire  a  little  distance,  look  at  them,  and  not  beliere  they 
wen  the  same  size.  One  treatmeot,  aa  it  were,  dwarfed  the  canvas, 
while  the  other  gave  the  idea  of  hrmitk.  When  I  drew  his  attention 
to  it,  be  altered  the  defective  one  and  made  a  most  SDeceaaful  pair  of 
portraitJ.  It  waa  a  pore  overaiglit  that  let  him  make  such  a  mistake. 
Ksch  waapaifietiy  »(M4<,batasajMMrfanlty.  So  much  for  breadth. 
This  win  ahow,  however,  that  an  artist  who  tborui^iy  nnder- 
ataada  the  prindnlea  of  his  art  can  produce  on  a  certain  site  canvas 
an  effect  that  will  make  it  appear  doable  the  aiae,  and  invest  it  with 
general  importance.  In  art  let  M  nefw  be  afraid  of  knowing  too 
mucbj  but  rather  always  try  to  Isan  mors.  I  have  had  a  fairly  long 
expanenee  in  some  branebea,  vet  I  am  alwava  open  to  learn,  and  often 
find  strange  emrienoea  wUeh  repay  me  'for  my  watehfolneaa  and 
diapcMtion  to  stnl  learn.  Rjwmojcd  fiAxaxrr. 


CLOUD  EFFECTS. 


Thv  aabiect  of  cknds  in  landscape  photographs  crops  up,  perhaps,  as 
tiefaantly  aa  any  sub}sct  cownected  with  the  pictorial  phase  of  photo- 
gtuhj.  Than  are  maaj  fanaaa  who  bold  the  theory  that  ultimate 
pafwrtloB  in  a  Und«»pa  eaaaot  ha  obtaiaad  nnlaaa  the  clouds  are 
rsndarad  aa  thar  aodaM  at  the  ^mt  the  IntaaM  wai 


I  thay  aodalad  at  the  Hmm  the  Intaapa  waaphotogiapbed 
—that  M,  tafcM  ilMdUMOoi^  with  the  iMriNspe.  Tberaiaalsoan 
eqnaUr  straag  eoatinMnt  hoUiaf  a  very  different  opimoo.  Of  the 
two,  I  eaaaot  help  thinking  that,  fmn  a  practical  point  of  view, 
thoaa  who  entertain  the  first  are  not  doaa  observers  of  natore  for  one 
thing,  and  socnewhat  lack  artialic  ^pweiation  for  another.  In 
natore  it  saldoa  happena  that  the  fonaa  of  the  cfeuda  arimnge  them- 
selvse  to  the  landafnpe  with  the  httl  pieteaial  effect.  Anv  one  atodying 
the  aMttar  will  aoosi  peiwive  thia.  DIveat  cloods  aad  laadsene  of 
ooloar,  aad  *— gt~T  than  ia  moaochroms,  aa  lepresented  by  photo- 
graphy, and  then  decide  if  the  poaWon  of  the  doods,  with  renwet  to 


thf  landscape,  ia  axaetly,  or  aiTthiag  like  aietofially.  as  good  aa  an 
altered  position  woald  make  them.    Clooa  effecia  nave,  for  many 
bean  a  fatooiUa  itady  of  aune,  and  but  vary  seldom  have  I 


saaa  them  fit  the  laadaeape,  so  to  say,  in  the  mait  aatisfaetory 
■uaaar.  We  naay  cftaa  see  splwidid  elond  effects  to  wonder  at  and 
adiaiie;  that  is,  however,  quite  a  different  thing  to  pictoriolly 
aad  photographicaDv  salting  the  landscape  over  which  thev  float. 
Ocnerally,  splendid  aiaplaya  of  elood^orma  are  looked  at  without  so 
■snch  aa  living  the  hadaieaw  a  thought.  If  it  did  come  in  for  a 
share  of  oasarvatioa,  the  pitiMbiBtT  is,  it  woold  owe  great  part  of  its 
beantjr  to  the  eOeet  of  the  doada  aMve  it,  and  not  from  any  pictorial 
vahie  in  itaaK.  Now,  haie  eooiea  in  the  nrincipal  difficulty  and  dif- 
faianoe.  When  we  an  selecting  a  view  for  a  photographic  picture, 
«•  desire  that  the  view  iUtff,  without  the  consideration  of  donds, 
shooid  eonpoee  artistieaDy,  and  that  the  prindpal  points  of  interest 
■hall  ba  centred  in  this  kndacape.     To  do  tUs,  certain  conditions 


mtist  be  complied  with ;  the  light  must  fall  at  some  particular  angl* 
at  some  particular  time  of  day  and  year ;  its  quality  must  be  good, 
and  the  foliage  must  be  still.  Suppose  we  are  fortimate  in  getting 
all  these  conditions  fairly  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  thousand  chances 
to  one  that  the  clouds  will  not  be  present  in  the  best  form,  if  at 
all ;  the  probability  is  so  remote  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  consider- 
ing. If  clouds  do  happen  to  be  right  —  they  do  sometimes  —  well 
and  good,  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity;  but  it  would  be  a 
rather  hopeless  task  and  waste  of  time  to  wait  for  such  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  especially  when  clouds  can  be  afterwards  added, 
selected  of  the  exact  form  and  quality  to  best  suit  the  view,  with 
very  little  trouble.  The  only  exception  that  can  be  taken  to  this  is 
in  the  case  of  sea  views,  where  the  water  portion  is  always  suitable 
on  account  of  its  power  of  reflecting  light,  and  its  general  similarity 
of  form ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  permanent  foreground,  always  ready  when 
wanted,  the  only  thing  being  to  select  the  clouds  whenever  they  are 
sufficiently  attractive,  and  tne  light  falls  on  the  water  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 

Perhaps,  as  examples  of  clouds  and  landscapes,  we  caimot  do 
better  than  study  Constable's  pictures;  he  frequently  chose  large 
masses  of  brightly  lighted  cumulus  clouds,  whose  rounded  form» 
harmonised  and  contrasted  so  well  with  the  foliage  of  the  sylvan 
scenes  he  loved  to  ^aint.  This  is  a  kind  of  doud,  perhaps,  best  of 
any  for  photographic  purposes.  The  pale  white  cirrus,  or  the 
mackerel  sky,  so  often  seen  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  photo- 
graphers are  chiefly  occupied  with  outdoor  work,  never  make  any 
photographic  %ffect  worth  looking  at ;  they  are,  in  themselves,  de- 
ncient  in  contrast,  and  only  add  an  appearance  of  spots  or  smears  to 
the  photographic  sky,  and  one  that  can  be  matched  without  detection 
by  tne  most  elementary  dodges :  a  wisp  of  cotton  wool,  or  a  few  dabs 
of  colour  on  the  back  of  the  negative  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  pro- 
duce quite  as  good  an  effect.  There  seem  to  be  but  two  kinds  of 
clnud  that  are  photographically  useful,  viz.,  the  cumulus  and  stratus 
forms  combined  or  separate,  and  the  cumulus  by  preference.  \t 
must  be  anderstood  that  I  am  writing  only  of  clouds  in  connexion 
with  landscape,  and  not  as  studies  of  themselves.  The  criticism,  un- 
fortunately too  oftaa  well  founded,  that  printed-in  clouds — clouds 
taken  at  some  other  time  and  place  to  the  landscape — are  untruthful 
to  nature,  entirely  depends  for  its  value  on  the  selection  and  the  skill 
shown  in  printing,  and  not  on  the  process  itself.  Of  course,  if  the 
clouds  are  lighted  from  one  direction  and  the  landscape  another,  and 
the  clouds  happen  to  be  such  that  particularly  emphasise  the  direction 
of  the  light,  it  is  both  inartistic  and  untruthful,  and  the  critics  ar» 
right ;  but,  providing  they  are  chosen  with  proper  regard  to  lighting 
for  one  thing,  and  their  height  above  the  horizon  for  another,  the 
printing  also  being  well  done,  it  would  be  very  captious  criticism  that 
would  raise  any  objection.  My  firm  opinion  is  that  the  most  ex- 
perienoed  photograpoer,  or  artist,  could  not,  in  such  case,  detect  antf 
points  that  wouM  be  different  from  a  picture  that  had  both  clouds 
and  landscape  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  with  one  exposure. 
The  joining  of  sky  and  landscape  is  frequently  managed  in  such  a 
bungling  fashion  that  the  most  casoal  examination  proclaims  the  two 
exposures.  A  dark  doud  envdoping  a  light  building,  or  other  object, 
that  may  project  above  the  horizon,  is  bad  enough,  but  when  the 
clouds  are  so  deeply  printed  as  to  be  much  darker  than  the  middle 
tones  of  the  landscape,  Uie  whole  thing  becomes  absurd.  Top-heavi- 
ness, is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  fault  in  printed-in  skies.  No 
definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  depth  of  printing  a  cloud 
negative  should  have,  so  much  depends  on  the  rest  of  the  picture  and 
effect  desired.  Dark  clouds  are  generally  only  suitable  for  night 
effects,  moonlight  scenes,  and  so  forth.  Sunset  pictures,  with  verif 
dark  skies,  are  untruthfully  rendered  for  the  sake  of  effect,  the  little 
splash  of  light  somewhere  in  the  picture  being  thus  wonderfully 
increased  in  brilliancy  by  the  gloomy  surroundings.  Moonlight, 
alone,  will  give  such  great  contrasts,  for  we  all  know  that  no  matter 
how  dark  a  cloud  appears  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  the 
whole  landscape  is  tolerably  well  lighted,  and  in  these  latitudes  for 
some  time  after  the  sun  has  set.  It  is  only  by  moonlight  that  these- 
great  contrasts  exist.  Twilijrht  is  a  weak  diffused  light  with  no 
bright  points,  whereaa  moonhght  is  a  weak  direct  light  with  bright 
points,  deep  shadows,  and  little  connecting  half  tints.  The  manner 
of  imitating  a  moonlight  effect  is  by  under  exposing  a  landscape,  witb 
the  son  obscured  by  donds  directly  in  front,  or  nearly  so,  and  with 
water  to  reflect  some  of  the  light,  by  preference  in  the  foreground  or 
middle-distance.  By  this  means  we  get  great  contrasts  and  little 
detail.  A  real  moonlight  would  not  be  recognised  as  such,  unless  the 
source  of  light  was  in  front.  It  is  sddom  advisable  to  show  either 
the  real  sun  or  moon  in  the  picture,  not  on  account  of  blurring  or 
reflection,  but  simply  because  of  the  small  rize  these  objects  are  ren- 
dered, conveying  an  impression  contrary  to  accepted  ideas.    To  giva 
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a  popular  idea  of  sun  or  moon,  they  must  be  represented  manj-  times 
larger  thnn  they  would  correctly  be;  painters  frequently  represent 
them  twenty  or  thirty  times  their  proper  diameter,  or  even  more,  yet 
the  effect  is  neither  inconjfruous  or  apparently  wrong,  it  only  shows 
iiow  false  impressions  can  be,  by  habit,  preferred  to  correct  ones.  A 
sun  represented  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  m  size  on  a  15  x  12  landscape 
would  look  an  insignificant  dot,  and  by  the  majority  of  people  be 
considered  absurdly  small,  yet  it  would  be  fully  as  large  as  a  correct 
representation  of  tlie  sun  ought  to  be.  Distant  objects  that  we  know 
are  large,  invariably  give  a  wrong  impression  as  to  size  if  correctly 
represented ;  it  is  so  difficult  in  such  cases  to  dissociate  the  real  and 
ideal.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  educated  to  a  certain  way  of  thinking, 
and  stick  to  it.  This  exaggerated  method  of  estimation  applies  to 
many  things  other  than  painting  and  photography ;  the  real  seldom 
equals  the  ideal.  Perhaps  such  expanded  ideas  are  a  gain  to  happi- 
ness— who  can  say  ?  It  may  be  a  compensating  law  of  nature  to  en- 
courage perseverance,  that  all  things  we  are  striving  after  seem  larger 
and  better  than  they  prove  to  be  when  the  striving  ceases  and  the 
end  is  gained.  At  any  rate,  the  representation  of  distant  objects  on 
too  large  a  scale  is  a  pleasant  fiction,  and  I  do  not  thinli  much 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  altering  it. 

Clouds  have  been  almost  exclusively  used  as  adjuncts  to  landscape 
pictures.  They  may,  however,  be  used  with  advantage  as  back- 
grounds for  portraits  to  either  half  or  three-quarter  length  sizes,  with 
a  very  pretty  effect.  Portraits  in  outdoor  costumes  are  very  suitably 
backed  with  clouds  either  for  solid  or  vignetted  prints ;  the  different 
gradations  of  a  suitable  cumulus  cloud  can  be  advantageously  con- 
trasted with  the  lights  or  shadows  of  the  dress  or  figure,  and  entirely 
obviate  that  inlaid  appearance  so  often  seen  with  perfectly  plain 
backgrounds.  A  delicate  retiring  background  gives  great  solidity  to 
the  figure,  and  this  is  why  plain  graduated  grounds  suit  almost  all 
subjects.  The  clouds  have  the  advantage  of  breaking  up  the  uniform 
level  surface  without  in  any  degree  interfering  with  the  relief,  and 
the  whole  picture  may  be  printed  light  or  dark,  according  to  circum- 
stances, without  destroving  this  retiring  effect.  In  a  well-known 
picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  clouds  form  the  only  background, 
and  have  been  utilised  by  many  figure  painters  to  give  the  effect  of 
distance.  The  use  of  clouds  in  this  manner  suggests  a  landscape, 
although  none  he  present.  One  precaution  must  always  be  taken — 
never  to  print  the  clouds  too  dark  at  the  upper  part,  or  the  whole 
effect  is  vitiated.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  a  picture  over- 
whelmed with  dark  clouds,  like  smoke  from  a  chimney  on  fire,  for  no 
matter  how  beautiful  clouds  may  be  in  themselves,  they  must  always, 
to  be  pleasing,  be  subservient  to  the  land.^cape  or  figure  with  which 
they  are  associated,  and  had  much  better  be  printed  too  light  than 
too  dark. 

If  prints  are  to  be  mounted  it  is  surprising  how  slight  a  tint  in  the 
sky  will  show  distinctly.  Mounting  shows  up  detail  in  every  jiart 
of  the  photograph  that,  maybe,  is  hidden  and  lost  in  the  unmounted 
picture.  Rather  darker  printing  for  pictures  intended  to  be  kept 
unmounted  is  the  general  rule,  as  by  this  means  they  look  somewhat 
richer  and  brighter.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  suitable  cloud  in  the  right  place  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  whole  picture.  In  adjusting  clouds  to  the 
landscape  quantity  is  nothing  in  importance  compared  with  suita- 
bility— a  merely  plain  tint  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  most 
beautiful  clouds  if  they  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  subject.  In 
printing  no  sharp-edged  mask  sliould  be  used ;  a  folded  cloth  laid 
over  the  negative  and  print  is  all  that  is  necessary,  so  that  the  sky 
and  land  may  be  very  yraduatty  vignetted  into  each  other.  The 
little  time  clouds  require,  or  ought  to  require,  to  be  in  printing  com- 
pared with  the  landscape  will  not  injure  any  of  the  darker  parts,  even 
if  they  encroach  on  them;  it  is  only  when  white  or  very  light  objects 
extend  above  the  horizon  that  any  special  masking  is  required,  and 
this  may  be  met  with  a  bit  of  paper  folded  to  the  shape  of  the  object 
and  laid  outside  the  negative  in  addition  to  the  cloth.  Like  most 
other  things,  correct  judgment  must  be  exercised,  which,  combined 
with  a  little  practice,  renders  the  work  of  printing-in  clouds  quite 
easy,  and  the  results  undistinguishable  from  pictures  where  the  land 
and  sky  have  been  taken  by  one  and  the  same  exposure.  The  principal 
indication  of  such  double  printing  will  be  that  the  clouds  are  more 
suitable  to  the  picture  than  they  probably  would  have  been  in  reality. 

Edward  Dunmobe. 


THE  SHARPNESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  AND 

ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  ARTISTIC  EFFECT. 
"A  QUIET  illumination,  energetic    technical    execution,  handsome 
results  ?  "    Much  is  said  about  the  distribution  of  sharpness,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  mention  is  made  of  the  influence  of  the  same  upon 


the  artistic  effect.  To  comprehend  correctly  this  very  sore  point  in 
photography,  let  us  look  on  a  large  head  about  half  life-size  or  more. 
Here  it  is  e.xtremely  difficult,  no  matter  how  carefully  we  draw  the 
focus,  to  obtain  the  artistic  rest,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  a  double 
objective,  that  the  sharpness  extends  too  much  upon  a  certain  surface 
but  not  upon  the  bodj'. 

If  we  look,  for  instance,  at  the  head  of  an  old  man  whose  hair  and 
beard  are  mixed  with  grey,  the  retoucher  will  surely  almost  despair 
in  trying  to  sharpen  hair  and  beard,  because,  by  the  incapacity  of  the 
objective,  a  considerable  part  is  of  an  entirely  inextricable  representa- 
tion, which  may  even  be  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the 
ineon-ect  treatment  of  the  Ulumination.  In  smaller  portraits  we  do 
not  observe  this  so  much,  and  it  can  be  corrected  with  less  trouble  by 
retouching,  but  the  only  resource,  to  evade  it  on  large  heads,  is  by 
taking  a  smaller  negative  and  then  enlarging  it ;  or,  according  to 
Fritz  Muller  (who  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it),  the  front 
lens  of  a  five-inch  portrait  objective  is  reversed,  admitting  hei-eby  a 
much  longer  focus  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  come  so  near  the 
subject  to  be  photographed  to  obtain  the  desired  size,  and  thus  dis- 
tortion is  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  depth  of  illumination  is 
gained,  which  by  a  very  uniform  sharpness  characterised  by  a  delicate 
gradation,  impresses  the  portrait  with  the  stamp  of  artistic  softness, 
esteemed  so  highly  in  the  drawings  of  the  best  trench  artists.  If  the 
illumination  is  correct  by  application  of  such  a  lens,  that  is  to  say, 
that  besides  the  face  particularly,  the  hair  will  appear  naturally, 
neither  black  without  detail,  nor  with  white  spots,  such  portraits  will 
be  unparalleled  in  their  way  and  require  very  little  retouching,  and 
here  alone  is  proven  the  superiority  of  the  high  combination  lens. 
Because  the  less  retouching  is  required  the  better  the  likeness  will  be, 
just  as  a  drawing  will  be  of  a  higher  value  by  having  the  least 
number  of  lines  applied  in  its  production.  The  single  lens,  of  course, 
possesses  less  strength  of  light  than  the  double  objective,  but  this  is,, 
nowadays,  sufficiently  balanced  by  our  present  very  sensitive  dry 
plates.  But,  besides  this,  the  rays  of  light  have  to  pass  only  one  lens, 
whereby  the  Ught  interrupted"  by  the  second  lens  of  the  double 
objective  is  regained,  and  this  is  quite  a  considerable  amount. 

The  illumination  has  also  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  sharpness, 
as,  for  instance,  a  head  (at  least  on  a  small  .scale  on  account  of  the 
objective),  and  may  be  so  reproduced  by  illumination,  that  every 
single  hair,  and  all  other  outlines  are  sharply  visible,  but  a  soft 
illumination  will  always  appear  more  natural ;  yet  by  correct  applica- 
tion, it  can  even  be  considered  as  the  means  to  idealise,  which  is  never 
prejuditial  to  the  likeness,  and  thus  it  has  the  peculiarity  to  reproduce 
softness  with  definition,  and  any  wrinkled  faces  with  tine  gradation. 
This  peculiarity  could  be  ascribed  to  an  effect  similar  to  »rial  per- 
spective, the  latter  liaving  such  an  evident  similarity  with  it,  and  the 
beauty  of  both  being  due  to  very  delicate  aerial  reflections,  which  we 
should  also  try  to  obtain  in  every  background,  and  which  are  pro- 
duced by  placing  the  background  always  vertically,  at  least  one  to 
two  metres  distance,  to  obtain  less  sharpness  (but  still  well  defined), 
than  in  the  foreground — ''  the  arrangement  " — and  finally  by  bringing 
the  illumination  in  harmony  with  the  foreground.  Those  who  under- 
stand it  give  to  the  foreground  a  distinctly  expressed  sharpness,  and 
subordinate  the  middle  ground  and  still  more  the  background  accord- 
ingly, by  a  gradual  buildfingup  of  the  arrangement,  and  will  impart  to 
their  results  a  fine  artistic  hue.  The  sharpness  of  the  background  should 
never  be  equal  to  that  of  the  middle  ground,  and  that  of  the  latter 
should  never  reach  the  sharpness  of  the  foreground,  as  we  frequently 
see ;  where,  for  instance,  a  group  is  taken  with  too  small  an  instru- 
ment, and  where  to  obtain  more  sharpness  in  the  lower  parts,  the 
ground  glass  with  the  upper  parts  is  placed  more  backward ;  thus  the 
background  will  appear  sharper  above  than  below.  For  the  same 
reason  the  background  should  always  stand  vertical  to  the  apparatus, 
as  otherwise  the  linear  proportions,  as  well  as  the  serial  perspective, 
will  be  defective,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
artistic  effect  will  be  totally  ruined. 

Bkuno  Sabmann,  Mallhausen. 

— Anthony's  Photographic  BuUetin. 


JACK  AND  I  IN  NORWAY. 

X. — V.U3HEIM,  NaEEO  FjOKD,  GcDRANGEN  N.1KESD.U.,  AND  SxALBEIM. 

We  got  some  good  pictures  of  Sando,  landscapes  full  of  interest  but 
scarcely  so  characteristic  of  the  country  as  many  others  we  had  already 
got.  The  Sande  pictures  were  more  cultivated  scenes,  lacking  the 
grandeur  of  the  rugged  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country. 

We  started  for  Vadheim — a  run  of  eleven  miles — and  we  just  timed 
ourselves  to  catch  the  boat ;  but  it  was  late,  and  we  had  to  put  in  some 
two  hours  before  it  made  its  appearance.  The  name  of  the  steamer  was- 
Fram  Naes,  a  good  boat,  but  awfully  crowded,  both  with  cargo  and  pas- 
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■esgen.  Tbeie  were  »  lot  of  Bergen  girU  on  bo4rd,  vhb  their  fancy 
kerchieb  on  their  heads,  and  the  everlasting  umbrellas  in  their  hands. 
This  article  is  said  to  desopnd  from  tlie  mother  to  the  daughter  as  an 
heirloom,  and  they  were  not  moeh  to  look  at  either,  being  as  baggy  in 
shape  and  as  noaoMeript  in  ooioor  as  the  veriubie  Sarah  tiampe. 

TJtiM  trip  bom  Vadhaim  to  Godraanan  took  us  twenty-four  hours,  and 
if  it  w«e  posaihln  to  be  more  amaied  by  nature's  eccentricities  thim  we 
already  bad  been,  it  was  on  this  jonraey,  the  Naero  Fjord  on  the  way  to 
GodrangMi  being  without  doubt  the  most  impressiTe  series  of  wondcxfol 
eflaeta  that  even  this  country  can  boast.  Barren  mountains,  thousands 
o(  isst  high,  UaekaiUBg  the  watan  bsnaith  with  their  reflections,  and 
kaepiog  the  light  of  heaven  from  dMoeodin^  to  their  bases;  cottages 
aw«y  up  two  and  three  thousand  teat.  Unking  like  toy  houses  from 
Gennan  tqy  bosaa  set  down  then  on  the  real  hills.  Thaae  shaky-looking 
thiaca  plarsad  in  loob  imwaricins  positians  look  like  a  tempting  of  Prori- 
denee,  for  a  feeling  takes  poesession  of  ooa  that  a  stiff  breese  down  the 
socga  would  blow  the  whole  farm  (tor  ao  they  name  it)  to  utter  destmc- 
tioo,  and  to  try  and  task  the  traeiag  that  is  pointed  out  aa  the  road  to 
sodi  a  piaea  is  almost  taspoaalbli,  the  line  of  it  getting  quite  lost  amongst 
the  roeks  and  boolden  tMt  SD  the  way.  The  flat  paru  of  the  mountain 
on  wbioh  aoeh  a  eottage  is  fixed  look  no  Urger  than  an  ordinary  dining- 
room  taUe.  Tbeee  are  the  sort  o(  plsees  that  they  say  the  children 
reared  in  them  when  oat  playing  are  roped  to  the  lintels  of  the  duors  to 
pnrent  their  falling  orer  and  bong  lost  tor  ever.  A  creepy  feeling  comes 
orer  one  when  eootemplating  such  plaoes  on  their  fragile  footing,  buried 
in  shadow,  and  the  reflection  cornea,  '*  What  a  poor,  miaerable,  lonely 
existsoea!  Withoot  eompaninnship,  withoot  intereourse."  And  still  they 
lof«  MMh  honaa. 

Wa  got  a  food  taw  pietnraa  on  tiM  way,  the  quay  at  Underdals  bemg 
specially  aoeoaaifttl. 

To  show  bow  methodically  good  tarinass-people  the  Norwegians  are,  I 
would  die  one  case  with  regard  to  our  talegraphie  arrangements.  We 
asked  the  people  at  boo*  to  lakfnfh  to  ms  at  Ondnagw,  and  it  turned 
oat  that  tbar*  waa  no  Islsgraphin  alatioa  at  the  piaee,  but  to  overcome 
the  difliealty  lli^y  lals|.iawi»l  m  lu  as  the  line  would  go,  and  then 
poMad  tha  msasaufa  on  to  "n^ff,  which  reached  na  on  our  arriTal, 
and  without  any  extra  charge. 

When  we  reached  the  hotel  at  Ovteac*"  ^*^  ">•*  '*o  friends  with 
whom  be  bad  spaal  some  Ume  at  tkia  aaoM  plaee  in  the  prsrioas  yesr. 
The  "Bulla!  how  do  you  doT"so«lded  vary  much  as  U  thsy  had  just 
been  partad  lor  a  day  or  two.  They  had  bean  flshintr  bat  not  ealehing 
lah.  for  the  weather  was  tar  loo  brtajM  aad  good.  One  of  these  friends 
waa  eeaplaiaing  bitterly ;  he  was  lo*  the  man  in  Dickens's  story  who 
w«nt  oat  to  8sh  for  one  special  pareh,  bat  failed  to  pull  him  from  hii 
watery  way.  tto  Jack's  friend  hsd  been  after  one  fish  evcrr  day  for  a 
week,  ani  had  not  bean  able  to  cateb  him.  although  he  eoold  see  him 
iilainly  eaoogh  even  tima  be  went  to  try. 

Tba  nsMaam  and  height  o<  the  nr-r—Ti'~-  hers  quite  dwarfed  aU  minor 
objaeta,  bat  tha  air  waa  ao  dear  that  nay  small  tbinci  ooold  be  diatiDotly 
pbolostapbad  at  ooaddorabla  distaaaaa. 

Kait  we  went  through  the  Nerodal.  a  monnUin  pass  abont  aavtn  miles 
in  length.  This  paae.  in  iu  Test  and  gloomy  magnifleenea,  daOes  de- 
sdiptioo.  Books  hogs  as  boossa  strewn  like  prbbles  all  orer  the  bottom 
of  the  gone,  showing  tba  dcraalating  work  of  manr  storms,  whan  theea 
iwka  hod  hsao  riren  tram  their  boUs  airf  toasad  aboat  like  playtiiings. 
Tba  iMlihii  irT  Iha  ritar  aad  the  pernataal  iaahinj  of  the  falls  sounding 
I  tbaaarfika  mwia  apprapriala  le  tba  waird  surroondings. 


Tha  waollb  of  subjeet  In  tbia  glon.  aU  of  a  rugged  nstore,  woold  supply 
track  lor  the  camera  for  mootha.  aad  stUI  leave  work  for  months  an- 
lowahsd  We  aoold  but  tssta  the  flatoor  of  it  and  go  on.  When  we 
leaahsd  the  otbar  aad  of  the  dal  the  vievrs  were  so  many  and  so  beautiful 
that  bare  we  Imltad  for  aa  hour  or  two  to  bring  with  us  some  of  the  most 


Bars  tba  •»*  to  Malbaim  Hotel  eomea  into  view,  the  twining  road  nght 
ia  fauat  of  OS  looking  almost  parpeodieolar,  and  tigxagging  up  hundreds 
of  fsst.  We  had  to  walk  np  that  wall-like  way.  After  toiling  haU  up 
tba  baigbt,  wa  oaaie  opoo  two  watarfallo.  one  co  either  side  the  way, 
vttk  tramaadoweolnmM  of  water  lalliag  from  them.  We  waited  on  the 
stolssarria  that  same  Iradgfaig  «p  hobial  with  oar  trape ,  and  made  nega- 
liT«  of  these,  the  Malbaim  Fan  awl  Oa  Salri  FaU.oae  if  tbess  haring  a 
lUI  of  1000  last,  tba  other  probably  MO  Isat  leas.  When  we  leaehad  the 
lop  of  tbe  road  we  eoald  saa  tba  Btalbaim  Botel  standing  up  in  the  dis- 
tanee  on  tha  top  of  Iha  moaatain.  Wa  made  a  picture  of  it  and  its  sur- 
roundings Iram  that  spot,  after  which  we  found  that  we  were  at  tbe  end 
of  a  ■■  iweaty-laar  band."  aad  bad  to  wait  till  after  dinner  to  recharge  the 
slide. 

This  botel  was  tbe  most  agkoiUlj  appointed  of  any  we  hare  yet  risited 
ia  t*«>«  auuatiy.  Tba  dining  room  was  done  op  with  all  the  latest  im- 
pivaHMalB  iB  faratafo,  ftettegi,  aad  applianeea,  as  oomrlete  as  any 
Smimm  fffffiff  tB  aaj  111  si  iilasa  hoM  at  home.  A  verandah  was  built  out 
tnm  tba  dteiag  room  and  eorcrid  in  with  glass,  which  (ormsd  the  most 
ebanalag  of  eoOae  aad  naoka  rooms,  from  which  the  views  aU  round 
ware  magaiSaaat  Tba  drawing  aad  other  private  rooms  on  the  groond 
floor  wen  lomiabed  ia  the  OMal  patlaet  taste,  aad  on  tba  same  floor 
there  wm  a  lavatory  fitted  with  all  tha  most  imptovad  appacatoa.  To 
aaaa  naa  a  boate  Uka  tbia  on  tha  monntain's  top,  thooaands  of  feat 
abova  thsiaa  level,  waa  rather  a  sarprisa. 


The  girls  who  waited  upon  na  had  each  a  special  duty  to  perform,  and 
the  dinner  was  served  quietly,  quickly,  ami  bounteously.  We  met  an 
American  who  waa  taking  pictures  here  with  an  "  Anthony's  Detective 
Camera,"  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  been  fairly  successful. 

Tbe  only  plaee  we  could  get  convenient  for  changing  our  roll  was  down 
in  the  wine  cellar  amongst  hundreds  of  bottles  of  wine ;  they  locked  us 
in  to  perform  our  magic  in  the  ruby  light,  feeling  sure,  I  suppose,  that 
we  would  not  make  free  with  the  liquor. 

Looking  down  the  Naerodal  from  the  front  of  tbe  hotel  was  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  impressive  pictures  that  could  be  imagined. 
Jack  took  two  or  three  of  this  view  for  the  special  purpose  of  enlarging 
on  his  return,  viewing  it  from  a  bill  about  a  mile  back  from  the  gorge. 
Mountains  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  high,  standing  up  on  either 
side,  forming  a  shape  like  a  V,  with  no  more  room  at  the  bottom  than  will 
let  the  water  flow,  mountain  on  mountain  standing  out  clear  and  defined 
and  stretching  away  for  six  or  seven  miles,  with  patches  of  snow  and 
sunshine,  and  the  bald  weather  streaks  on  the  beaten  rock,  with  here  and 
there  a  tree,  and  hnndreds  of  little  waterfalls  losing  themselves  in  the 
breeze,  whilst  along  the  mountain  side  comes  into  view  the  yellow-marked 
carriage  drive  as  it  twines  in  and  out  This  is  a  rough  outline  of  tbe 
subject,  and  we  got  good  pictures  of  it. 

We  took  a  negative  of  tbe  waiting-maids  serving  coffee,  but  on  develop- 
ment we  found  that  they  bad  moved.    I  was  sorry  it  was  a  failure. 

We  started  from  Stalheim  for  Vos-iavangen,  and  had  not  proceeded  far 
down  hill  before  we  met  our  lady  and  gentleman  friends  of  the  Sorge 
fpinning  along  on  their  tricycles.  They  had  come  from  Voss  and  were 
bound  for  Stalheim.  They  said  that  they  had  had  a  good  time,  and  that 
in  all  their  journeys  only  one  horse  had  been  frightened  by  their  ma- 
chines. Wvstayed  for  a  little  at  Upheim,  next  at  Venge,  then  continued 
our  journey,  reaehing  Voasarangen  that  night,  a  nn  of  close  on  forty 
miles. 

We  intended  to  stay  at  Fleischer's  Hotel,  but  when  we  reached  Voss  we 
found  that  it  had  been  burned  down,  and  that  he  n-as  occupying  tempo- 
rary premises  in  an  old  schoolhouse  that  be  had  transformed  into  an 
hotel  (or  tha  time  being. 

Mr.  Fleischer  is  known  all  over  the  country  as  a  model  landlord,  and 
we  found,  even  in  this  makeshift  place,  that  the  visitors'  comfort  was  his 
first  and  great  consideration.  How  he  managed  to  stow  tbe  customers 
away  was  a  marvel,  and  still  there  was  an  air  of  comfort  reigning  all 
around.  Fancy,  in  the  room  where  we  slept  there  were  eight  beds  (of 
oourse  the  room  was  large',  and  the  washing  apparatus  was  arranged  on 
tables  down  the  eentre  of  the  room. 

A  word  here  aboat  the  beds,  or  tbe  above  statement  might  be  mis- 
leading. The  beds  are  made  very  much  on  the  same  plan  aa  berths  in 
stsameis,  only  vrith  a  headpiece,  and  standing  on  four  legs,  a  sort  of  long 
box  really,  into  whieh  the  mattress  and  clothes  are  placed,  and  you  rather 
lie  in  it  than  on  it.  These  bunks  are  usually  made  for  one  peraon,  but 
in  some  plaoaa  I  have  seen  ttiem  with  a  telescopic  drawer  in  front  the 
broad  way,  which  could  be  pulled  to  double  the  width,  thus  making  a  bed 
for  twa 

The  mattress  on  which  you  lie  is  in  most  cases  a  very  innocent  affair. 
At  one  of  the  hotels  I  stayed  (not  this  one)  tbe  mattress  seemed  so  thin 
that  I  oompUined  to  the  landlady  abont  it,  when  she  came,  lifted  it  out 
of  tha  bed,  and  threw  it  over  her  arm,  as  easy  as  if  it  had  been  a  muffler, 
when  the  chaff  or  whatever  stuff  was  in  it  dropped  down  to  the  ends, 
leaving  the  oentrs  quite  gailtlass  of  any  stufBng  whatever.  It  looked  j  ust 
like  a  monster  purse  of  the  long,  old-fsishioned  kind,  with  a  little  money  in 
either  end.  Away  aha  walked  without  a  word,  nor  did  she  look  tbe  least 
surprised,  and  sent  me  in  another  ons,  which  possessed  the  advantage 
of  really  having  something  in  it  to  lie  on  ;  it  was  well  stuffed. 

Bat  to  come  baak  to  Fleischer's  house.  There  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  there ;  stuffing  all  round  was  well  attended  to.  We  thought  that 
we  would  Uke  to  give  him  a  picture  of  the  rains  of  his  late  hotel,  and 
went  and  had  a  locjc  at  it,  but  it  had  been  so  completely  burned  down 
there  really  was  nothing  left  to  photograph,  not  even  ruined  walls.  He 
is,  however,  having  the  new  house  raised  on  the  spot,  which  is  of  mora 
importance  to  him  and  visitors. 

ui  a  letter  I  had  from  him  tbe  other  day,  he  said  that  bis  new  house 
would  be  ready  by  tha  first  of  May,  and  that  it  would  be  fitted  with  eighty 
beds. 

Should  you  visit  Toss,  go  and  see  Mr.  Fleischer,  and  you  will  find  m 
him  one  of  tha  jollimt  of  fellows— one  who  is  never  better  pleased  than 
when  patting  and  knaping  his  visitors  right ;  and  if  you  wish  to  know 
what  you  should  go  to  see,  and  how  you  shotild  go  to  see  it,  in  this  the 
most  lovely  of  distriets,  apply  to  Fleischer ;  he  will  show  you  how  to  do. 
it,  and  no  man  knows  better.  Mabk  Oute. 


REGENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  12,81«.— "An  Improved  Method  or  Device  for  Produciug  a  Portrait  bjr 
Sbsdowi."    A  Bamwi,  C  Ab-xold,  and  H.  Uorniya.— Dated  August  14, 
1889. 

No.  12,860.—"  Improvementii  in  or  applicable  to  Optical  or  Magic  Lanterns. 
A  yraMSca.—DttUd  Aufiut  14,  1889. 
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No  12,883.—"  Improvements  in  Cases  or  Covers  for  Holding  Books,  Carrls 
.-uid  Photographs,  «nd  for  other  similar  Purposes."  H.  D.  VlcKSSSOV.— Dated 
August  15,  im 

No.  12,913.— "Improvements  In  Projecting  Lanterns."  Complete  specifica- 
tion.   H.  C.  Nbwtos.— />a<<rf  Aiiffiut  16,  1889. 

No.  12,921.  — "Improvements  in  the  Production  and  Representation  of 
InstMitaneous  PhotMTaphic  Pictures."  W.  Do.^isthobpe  and  W.  C.  Cboits. 
—Dalai  Augmt  15,  1889. 

No.  12,922.— "Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to  Magic  Lantern  Slides." 
H.  B.  Shajip  and  W.  CanvFTSi.— Dated  Augxut  15,  1889. 

No.  12,972. — "Improvements  in  Magic  or  Optical  Lanterns."  J.  H. 
Steward.— Dated  August  16,  1889. 


mtttin^H  of  SiOcietUjES* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


DatooCMMttac. 

NamaofSoetotT. 

Place  of  Ueeting. 

Jubilee  Hall,  Hornsey-road, 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

28 

Bank  Chambers,  Hargreaves-street. 

"       28 

Anderton'sHotel.Fleet-street.E.O. 

29  

Halifax  Photographic  Club 

Mechanics'  Hall. 

29     

St.  Georg-e's-crescent  North. 

29 

The  Lyceum,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 

„       29 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Baainghall-st. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
August  15,— Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Friese  Greene  was  read,  expressing  regret  at  being 
unable  to  attend  that  evening  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  photographs 
on  opal  cards,  and  postponing  the  demonstration  till  that  day  three  weeks. 

Mr.  W.  England,  on  his  return  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  showed  an 
appliance  which  he  had  brought  over,  called  a  porte-rondeau.  Tlie  object  of 
the  contrivance  was  to  enable  a  lens  to  be  temporarily  mounted  upon  the 
camera  without  the  necessity  for  having  separate  fronts  for  every  flange.  To 
accomplish  this  object  a  short  t>ibe  was  used,  the  inside  of  which  must  allow 
the  largest  flange  to  pa.ss  it ;  a  second  short  tube  fitted  into  the  first  by  a 
bayonet  joint,  and  held  firmly  in  place  a  disc  of  ebonite  against  a  shoulder  in 
the  outer  tube.  The  disc  of  ebonite  had  to  be  cut  so  as  to  allow  the  back  of 
the  lens  tube  to  pass  through  it,  and  the  flange  of  the  lens  being  screwed  on  to 
its  thread  until  tne  disc  was  bit  firmly  between  the  flange  and  mount ;  the  d  sc 
was  then  put  into  the  short  tube  first  mentioned  and  fixed  by  means  of  the 
bayonet  joint 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  for  cutting  circles  in  ebonite  he  had  found  it  useful 
to  employ  a  pair  of  wing  compasses,  one  ]>oint  of  which  had  been  sharpened ; 
this  sharp  point  in  a  few  revolutions  cut  completely  through  the  ebonite. 

Mr.  Cowan  then  showed  some  plates  developed  with  eikouogen  in  comparison 
with  others  developed  with  pyro,  bromide,  and  ammonia,  and  with  pyro  and 
soda.  With  the  latter,  and  with  cikonogen,  he  considered  that  for  bringing 
out  an  under-exjx)sed  image  there  was  an  advantage  over  the  ammonia  and 
bromide  developer  of  three  to  one. 

A  plate  was  shown  having  spots  of  partial  opacity  all  over.  It  was  stated  to 
be  the  only  one  out  of  a  dozen  packets  that  hail  exhibited  this  peculiarity. 

Mr.  S.  G.  B.  WoLLASTON  thought  that  the  spots  were  due  to  imperfections 
in  the  glass,  and  that  there  were  depressions  corresponding  to  a  certain  amount 
of  alkali  left  in  the  glass  at  those  places,  which  alkali  had  induced  more 
powerful  developing  action  and  caused  the  sirots. 

A  question  was  read: — "What  is  the  practical  maximum  and  minimum 
focus  requisite  for  a  half-plate  camera!" 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembbano  said  that  the  range  should  be 
from  three  to  sixteen  inches. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  camera  should  be  long 
enough  to  use  with  one  of  the  lenses  of  the  double  combination,  and  for  that 
purpose  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  would  not  be  too  long. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DEBENHA.M  agreed  with  the  Chairman  as  to  the  length  desirable. 
For  general  use  with  an  outdoor  half-plate  camera  he  preferred  a  lens  of  nine 
inches  focus,  and  to  use  one  of  the  components  of  this  instrument  the  camera 
should  be  at  least  as  long  as  the  Chairman  said,  unless,  indeed,  an  adapter  was 
used. 

Mr.  A.  Pbdjgle  showed  a  chronograph  which  he  considered  peculiarly 
adapted  to  photographic  work.  It  was  simple,  and  not  expensive,  and  would 
time  from  one-fifth  of  a  second  up  to  ten  minutes. 

The  subject  of  dust  sjjots  appearing  on  plates  which  had  been  carefully 
dusted  belore  being  put  in  the  dark  slides  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that  these  spots  frequently  arose  from  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  glass  chafing  and  cutting  the  wootl  of  the  slide. 

Mr.  WoLLASTON  said  that  he  prevented  this  evil  by  wedging  the  plates 
firmly  into  place  with  pieces  of  a  common  match. 

A  question  was  read  : — "  What  is  the  best  method  of  mounting  prints  which 
are  highly  glazed  so  that  the  gloss  may  be  retained  ? " 

It  was  suggested  that  the  patent  adhesive  mounts  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Mackay  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  get  the  patent  mounts,  as  any 
one  could  prepare  them.  Some  years  since  it  was  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  adhesive  mounts,  but  the  patent  was  refused  on  the  ground  of 
frivolity. 

Indiarubber  mountant  was  suggested,  but  Mr.  Bjusge  said  that  five  times 


out  of  six  the  prints  would  soon  peel  o£  A  better  plan  was  to  use  starch 
paste  containing  alcohol  in  large  quantity.  This  was  prepared  by  making  the 
paste  very  thick  to  begin  with,  and  adding  alcohol  while  not.  It  must  also  be 
used  hot. 

Spirit  gum,  such  as  used  by  actors  for  fixing  moustachios,  &c.,  was  men- 
tioned as  probably  answering  to  the  requirement  of  the  question,  and  an 
inquiry  was  put  as  to  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  which,  however,  was  not 
answered  by  any  of  the  members  present. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUR 

August  12, — Mr.  Clierry  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Chang  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Cherry  gave  a  report  of  the  outing  to  Welwyn,  and  presented^the  Club 
with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  executed  in  oils.  He  also  exhibited 
some  large  direct  portraits  printed  in  silver. 

Mr.  Chang  exhibited  several  views  of  the  cycling  camp  at  Godalming,  taken 
with  a  detective  camera  and  printed  on  aristotype  paper. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club  Mr.  E.  T.  Hiscock  will  demonstrate  the 
platinotype  process,  printing  in  sepia  also  on  fabrics.     Visitors  invited. 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC.  SOCIETY. 

August  13, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Simeon  Norman  wa.s  elected  a  member,  and  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Tate,  and 
Webling  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Council. 

Mr  J.  E.  Mayall  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  A  Spectroscopic  ExMininatiort 
of  Colour  and  its  Adaptation  to  Photography,  which  was  illustrated  by 
diagrams  and  several  specimens  coloured  by  his  patent  process. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  an  animated  discussion  ensued. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

August  15, — Mr.  E.  H.  Jaques  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  excursions  were  announced : — For  September  7,  to  Wren's 
Nest ;   for  September  21,  to  Kenilworth. 

Mr.  Walter  Grifliths  offered  as  a  prize  for  the  Stratford  excursion  one  of  his 
new  lantern-slide  cameras.  This  camera  was  exhibited  and  explained  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard),  showing  how  easily  and  readily  lantern 
slides  can  be  made  by  reduction  with  this  instrument.  There  is  no  focussing 
required.  The  negative  is  placed  in  tlie  slide  at  one  end,  the  dry  plate  at  the 
other  end  of  the  camera ;  it  is  then  taken  into  the  light  and  exposure  given, 
the  ordinary  development  to  follow.  The  simplicity  of  the  instnmieut  and  the 
slides  produced  and  shown  upon  the  screen  were  much  commented  ujion. 

Mr.  J.  Edmonds  then  read  a  paper  on  Light,  Lenses,  and  Stops  [this  will 
appear  subsequently],  illustrating  the  same  with  the  lantern  and  diagrams,  and 
concluded  with  showing  a  number  of  pictures  on  the  screen,  taken  under  cer- 
tain conditions  bearing  upon  the  subject  and  remarks  re  lenses,  &c. 

A  discussion  followed,  which  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is  Lantern  Slide  Making,  by  Mr.  Jaques. 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

August  12, — Mr.  E.  Ensor  presided. 

Mr.  W.  Garrite  Brewis  opened  a  discussion  on  Vignettes  and  Vignetting, 
and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  several  specimens  and  apparatus  used  in  pro- 
ducing the  same. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  "  holiday  work"  at  the  next  meeting, 
each  member  to  send  in  two  prints. 

Samples  of  Oldham's  dry  powder  developer  were  distributed  amongst  the 
members. 


CARDIFF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

August  15, — Mr.  S.  W.  Allen  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Booth  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  mass  of  correspondence  relating  to,  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition,  and  the  promises  of  support  from  some  of  the  leading 
photographers  of  the  day  were  gi-atifying  to  the  Council. 

The  Society  having  gained  some  practical  and  useful  knowledge  from  their 
first  experience  last  year,  will  make  every  effort  to  give  satisfaction  both  to- 
exhibitors  and  visitors. 

Several  practical  suggestions  by  the  photographic  press  are  receiving  careful 
attention. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Monthly  technical  meeting, 
Tuesday  next,  August  27,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Safe  Transportation  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — Herr  Bickmann  has  patented, 
in  Germany,  a  process  for  enabling  sulphuric  acid  for  manufacturing  purposes 
to  be  safely  transported.  He  takes  advantage  of  a  property  of  certain  salts-— 
of  which  alkaline  sulphates  are  representatives— by  which  they  give  up  their 
water  of  crystiiUisation  when  heated  and  take  it  up  again  when  cool ;  and  he 
does  so  by  mixing  the  salts  in  an  anhydrous  condition  with  a  calculated 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  mass  becomes  granidar,  or  may  be 
formed  into  cakes  ;  and  when  heated  the  whole  liquefies  and  may  be  used  as  if 
it  were  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  presence  of  bisulphate  of  soda  does  no  harm. — 
Scientific  American, 
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CorrejEjponHeitce. 

Kf  CofmtfninU  AcmXi  %mr  wnti  m  loU  ado  <^  U< 

POSTAL  DAMAGE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  EorroB. 

Bo.— For  manj  ytmn  I  hmve  had  (e   tnnsmit  throngh  the  post 

namcRni  utiolM  tar  man  tnvi»  than  photographs,  and  now  adopt  the 

plan  of  Bttaehing  a  tTing-oa  dumotiaB  labd,  with  the  stamps  affixed,  to 

the  otnna  eonMr.    Bar  Majaaty's  aarranta  will  then  most  likely  take 


the  paekaoa  aaialy  in  the  left  hand  wliile  aiming  their  blows  at  the 
<•  QnaaB'a  Head  "  which  it  ia  their  dniy  to  deface. 

If  aoma  soeh  plan  were  adopted  in  transmitting  photographs  through 
the  poal,  Tix.,  the  stamps  affixed  to  a  looae  label.  I  feel  sore  there  would 
be  laaa  cause  for  complaint  against  tha  poatal  officials,  who  can  hare  no 
malieieoa  intentiona  in  damaging  photographs,  while  it  is  unreasonable 
to  axpact  that  they  ean  adjnat  the  toraaof  the  blow  to  the  nature  of  either 
tha  eootenta  or  the  eoTeiing  of  the  pMkage. — I  am,  yours,  Jkc, 

Edinburgh,  August  16,  1889.  W.  H. 

• 

NATURALISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Emtob. 

Sn,— In  your  eurrent  iaane  you  leriawad  •  aew  adition  of  one  of  Mr. 
B.  P.  Bobinaoo's  worka.  and  quoting  hia  Madamnatiaa  of  tha  theories 
adraneed  in  Dr.  Emeraon'a  S'at'ratutie  Pkalograpkf,  yon  seem  to  concur 
is  it.  I  may,  perhaps,  miaunderataad  your  critic,  but  apparently  he 
thinks  that  tha  ■■  new  heresy  "  haa  ba«n  atampad  out  by  the  maneinsB 
of  tha  mighty  ODSa  of  tha  old  aoboeL  /        r  e° 

I  balia**  that  thia  ia  very  tar  frooi  baiog  •  tme  vanion  of  the  oaaa,  for, 
aaaaaattsreffM*.  tha  Urga  naJoH^  of  praaa  notieaa  have  baan  faTonr- 
aU*.  ud  M  iar  a«  I  have  baaa  aUa  to  tboofw  tha  Ofiiniona  of  the  beat 
artiaia  among  anat«ir  photoRnphant  mbiMaad  by  previotu  ntterueea, 
thay  are  for,  and  not  against,  the  book.  Bowerer.  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  antar  intp  a  gancral  discnsaicn  of  Ifaa  said  work,  nor  would  I  willingly 
andanfar  tha  dinitiaa  of  eouUuswy ;  bat  tha  ooeation  of  sharp  toeus 
asaaoa  to  ma  to  naT*  bean  so  moeh  minadacatood,  or  so  badly  nusintv- 
pratad,  that  tha  tme  bearing  of  it  haa  baid^  yat  bean  apprshanded,  and. 
with  your  leave,  I  will  adranee  a  few  ia»-gaaliana  on  thia  sabjeet. 

Now,  Iba  atoto  of  tha  ease  ia  this:  The  aaimtifle  baaia  of  tha  theory  no 
one  haa  yal  vsntaiad  to  aaaail.    '   ' 
at  tha  eentral  point  in  any  seena  ooaa  not  see  any 
RMBding  aessaaoriaa  naifl  it  ahifta  ili  ^aaaa  to  them.    Are  we  instifled 
in  naing  this  aeiaMifla  hot  ia  makfacfMona  with  the  camera? 

Anthority  I  shall  not  have  diaaoaa  al  anr  length,  for  it  would  occupy  a 
Tolume.  and  ia  after  all  not  mmJuiliai  Aa  only  paintrn  who  hare  used 
full  detail  are  the  Pte-BaphaalHaa.  aarfant  and  modem,  and  the  old  Dutch 
aehool.  and.  on  the  whole,  MafaaoBiaraad  hia  imitator*.  Against  thaae  set 
Michael  Angtlo,  GioigiOBa,  Titiaa,  Babana,  Van  Dyek,  Tmtoretto,  Velas- 
<ines,  Reynolda,  Gaiaaboroogh,  Tomer,  Constable.  Crome.  Millet,  and 
Corot  (to  pick  a  Ita  of  the  great  est  at  random).  Did  tbaaa  painters  slur 
minor  detaU  beeaoaa  Ihagr  war*  aaaUa  to  laadar  itf— did  tb^  not  rather 
tender  it  fully  ia  their  aarliar  pariodi.  aad  giadaaUy  grow  knaar  in  their 
of  to  whan  tbair  powan  ««« iMtarcd  and  theb  knowledge  at 


It  ia  a  Tsriflable  fact  that  tha  «ya  kxAing 
Mna  doae  not  see  any  detail  in  tha  sur- 


Nast,  what  objeet  ia  there  in  patting  details  oat  of  foeosf  Why  not 
Mt  ia  a  smaU  stopiartaadcf  aHgooar  An  artiat  maldng  a  picture  u 
impoaiag  hia  idea  of  the  aeana  aaoa  tha  testators:  ha coaeeiTea  it  as  a 
•nbjaat;  artangaa  tha  portioaa  ef  it  ao  aa  beat  to  ezprsaa  hia  meaning ; 
and,  hi  a  wtwd.  ha  givaa  na  hia  Taraioa  of  tha  ineidaat.  Must  it  not  be 
of  great  help  to  him  to  be  able  to  alanr  yon  what  part  of  tha  picture  he 
rscarda  aa  moat  important  aad  what  othar  parte  are  merely  aeeaaaoiy  ? 
It  IS  tma  that  he  ean  employ  Ugbtiag  and  eompoaitioa  to  aome  extant  for 
thia  purpow,  bat  m  photographT  Us  ooatiol  over  thaae  ia  Teiy  limited. 
But  by  judicious  nee  of  toeoa  be  ean  always  diiaet  yoor  «ye  to  that 
or  the  aaka  of  wUah  ha  took  tha  ptetnre.  and  not  aUow  your 
I  to  ha  liTartad  bgr  Iha  baaotiAd  iatneaciea  of  wholly  subordinate 
.  .  ^^^"''l  ^  *  pteagfaiag  fietaia  yoa  do  not  want  to  see  every 
clod  ab  ow  the  flald  aa  abarply  Madacad  as  the  straining  hmea  or  the 
gnidiag  man,  aa  if  Iha  pleaghmaa  wtn  eat  to  culUvste  a  field  of  Uva. 

To  put  the  aetaal  snbj*^  in  focaa  and  let  the  unimportant  details  be 
leas  aharptr  foenased  thus  asema  ef  aerrioe  wheo  the  picture  U  aU  that 
«o  waald  ebooae,  bat  thia  eoaraa  ia  cf  atiU  greater  value  when  aome  parts 
of  tha  aiatwa  an  aaah  that  th^j  woold  be  wholly  snppreaaad  or  widely 
alteiadbjraBaialar.  Tha  photapapbar  eaanot  omit  them,  but  by  taking 
the  sharp  ad«a  off  them  ha  eaa  laadar  Iham  barmlaaa  and  unobtrusive, 
and  all  thia,  hi  both  eaaea,  not  by  takiag  any  Ubertiee  with  nature,  but 
by  trmntffrring  to  pa|ieT  exactly  what  tha  srya  sees  whan  it  looks  at  the 
point  St  «hi<  h  (he  artut  inleoded  it  to  look. 


Mr.  Boiansaa's  eoataatiaa  that  pbotogiapba  ahoald  be  sharply  foeoaaed 
lariag  of  dal^  ia  tba  «8tfaMti*o  quality  of  photography  does 


to  madi.  I  alwva  bava  thoaght  that  the  eeaential  advan 
tags  cf  photography  was  the  abaoiato  aeenney  with  which  to  rendered 
the  form  of  avcrTthing  in  front  of  the  aameia,  and  I  never  heard  of  anv 
other  artist  than  Mr.  Bofainaon  valuing  a  photognpb  attistioally  aa  such 
lor  any  bat  thU  reason ;  bat  thia  does  not  prove  that  it  ia  naoeaaazy  to 
giva  cveiy  detail  aqnal   *^ 


That  softness  of  focus  "  must  not  be  carried  to  the  length  of  destroying 
the  ttructure  of  any  object "  is  a  point  on  which  Dr.  Emerson  has  strongly 
insisted,  and  in  few  respects  has  greater  injustice  been  done  to  him  by  his 
opponents  than  in  their  constant  disregard  of  this  reservation.  As  long 
aa  structure  is  not  destroyed  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  use  of  a  shallow 
focus  can  be  abused. 

I  can  only  plead  my  interest  in  this  subject  as  my  excuse  for  addressing 
yon.  If  I  have  not  bowed  to  Mr.  Robinson's  authority,  I  am  sure  he  is 
honest  enough  to  prefer  truth  to  flattery.— I  am,  yours,  &e., 

Augutt  20,  1889.  Gbaham  Balfocb. 

•  ' 

BLACKING  THE  INTERIOR  OF  DARK  SLIDES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Si«,— Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong  has  some  remarks  in  your  issue  of  August 
9th  on  the  subject  of  the  blacking  in  dark  slides  spoiling  plates  kept  in 
them  more  than  a  few  hours.  This  is  rather  an  important  subject,  and 
it  was  years  before  I  found  out  the  cause  of  sometimes  a  batch  of  nega- 
tives turning  out  useless.  It  was,  I  now  believe,  when  they  had  remained 
in  the  slides  more  than  an  ordinary  time.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
one  ought  to  do  to  a  slide  that  fogt  platee.  Probably  the  best  course  would 
be  to  remove  the  offending  substance  with  sandpaper.  Which  of  the 
materials  in  the  bUcking  is  it  that  produces  the  fog  ?  Why  do  makers 
persist  m  blacking  the  insides  7  No  light  ought  to  get  in,  so  that  no  re- 
flection will  occur  with  a  properly  made  slide.  Chemical  action  of  the 
stuff  hingea  are  made  of  is  another  source  of  trouble.  American  cloth  is 
lataL  One  ought  to  be  able  to  expose  a  phite  without  muffling  up  the 
eamera  in  the  focnaaing  eloth,  but  I  doubt  if  any  apparatus  would  stand 
it— I  am,  yoors  4o.,  F.  j.  Qckjk. 

Camera  Clab,  31,  Bidfard-ttreet,  W.C.,  Augutt  31. 


PORTABLE  CAMERAS. 
To  the  EcrroR. 

StB,— In  your  isaoa  of  the  16th  instant  is  published  a  specification  (No. 
11,3(X))  of  "an  improved  portable  camera."  Part  of  the  description  is 
that  of  one  light-tight  box  eliding  into  the  other,  apparently  for  focussing 
pnrpoaea  and  eompaetneaa  for  portabiUty  when  not  in  use.  I  have  had  a 
eamera  on  the  atooka  for  about  a  year  with  this  arrangement,  which  has 
been  freely  daseribed  and  shown  to  my  photographic  and  other  friends, 
and  also  been  exhibited  at  the  Photographic  Club.  It  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially the  eame  as  daaoribed  in  the  above-mentioned  specification,  with 
the  exception  that  the  abutter  is  behind  the  lens,  and  tha  label  disguising 
the  front  thereof  springs  up  and  forms  a  sky  shade  instead  of  moving  to 
one  side,  and  that  the  method  of  setting  and  releasing  the  shutter  varies. 

I  have  found  a  finder  quite  superfluous,  and  my  camera  is  also  arranged 
for  use  aa  an  ordinary  camera  with  a  focussing  screen. — I  am,  yours,  d-c, 

Henbx  £.  Davis. 

Paulad'ai  Club,  89,  Kuroy-$quart,  11'.,  Augutt  21,  1889. 


PACKING  DRY  PLATES. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — In  your  iaaoa  of  the  9th  instant  I  notice  with  pleasure  the 
comments  of  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Dunmore  on  the  various  methods  of 
packing  dry  plates.  This  is  a  subject,  which,  in  my  opinion,  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  discussion,  as  is  testified  by  the  all  too  numerous 
methods  adopted  by  different  manufacturers. 

Each  of  the  abova-mantioned  gentlemen — one  directly,  the  other  by  in- 
ferenea— oondemna  tba  grooved  box  system,  and  this  quite  corresponds 
with  my  experienoe.  In  fact,  owing  to  this  packing,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  the  nae  of  my  sometimes  pet  plate,  the . 

As  an  amateur,  dataeting  much  luggage,  I  have  to  carry  four  or  five 
dozen  platea  eveiy  summer  crammed  into  my  portmanteau,  which  is 
subject  to  the  usual  operations  o(  the  baggage  smasliers,  and  the  conse- 
quenoe  waa,  under  favourable  circumstances,  half  a  dozen  or  more  plates 
broken  or  scratched,  owing  to  pressure  on  the  half-filled  cardboard  boxes. 
This  sometimee  on  the  return  journey  I  And,  besides,  one  dozen  plates 
in  a  grooved  box  occupy  the  same  space  as  two  dozen  packed  closely. 
Hence,  after  some  experimenting.  I  have  settled  down  on  a  plate  packed 
rationally,  and  now  I  never  have  a  loss  by  breakage  while  travelling. 

If,  then,  it  be  conceded  that  close  packing  is  the  correct  plan,  both  for 
keeping  and  carrying,  it  only  remains  to  settle  on  the  best  method  to 
adopt.  One  is  the  fsoe-to-face  arrangement  in  pairs,  either  with  a  paper 
disc  or  sheet,  or  else  without  any  separator  at  all,  between  adjacent  plates. 
For  my  part  I  don't  like  this  style,  as  in  the  dim,  reUgious  light  used  for 
ehan^g  there  is  occasionally  a  slight— veiy  slight — difficulty  in  distin- 
guisbmg  the  film  side,  and  also  a  chance  of  getting  one's  fingers  over  the 
sensitive  surface,  for  sometimes  the  plate  is  face  up,  sometimes  face 
down,  in  the  box. 

A  much  better  arrangement  would  be  to  have  the  plates  all  film  down, 
then  there  can  be  no  mistake  ;  and,  further,  it  is  possible  to  lift  them 
ont  by  the  pneumatic  holder — by  for  the  best  plan. 

For  separating,  the  most  convenient  arrangement  would  be  a  continuous 
strip  of  pure  tissue  paper  zigzagged  between  the  plates,  so  that  by  lifting 
the  free  end  the  platea  come  up  one  at  a  time,  and  all  film  down.   In  this 
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connexion  the  suggestion  ol  the  Editor,  rt  gnnuned  strips,  might  be 

■worked  in.  .    .,  ,       i-  ,.i   .     n. 

Then  for  tlie  boxes.  Here  I  must  confess  to  a  decided  partiality  lor  the 
method  adopted  by  Thomas ;  as  all  may  not  know  it,  here  it  is  :— A  strip 
of  orange  paper,  first  of  all,  of  equal  width  with  the  plates,  completely 
encloses  them  in  the  long  direction.  This  parcel  is  placed  in  an  open 
box,  and  the  whole  then  wrapped  in  strong,  black,  glazed  paper.  This 
package,  now  presumably  light-tight,  is  next  slipped  into  an  envelope 
box  open  at  one  end,  and  this  again,  open  end  first,  into  another  envelope. 
Thus  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  any  light  to  strike  through  the  tliree 
cases  to  the  plates.  I  should  add,  however,  that  the  black  wrapping 
4iboTe-mentioned  has  lately  been  improved  upon  (?)  by  the  substitution 
of  a  semi-transparent  paper  ol  a  non-actiuio  colour  lor  the  black  opaque 
one  previously  used. 

II  there  is  any  better  packing  in  the  market  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  ol 
it,  as  I  have  only  tried  half  a  dozen  or  so  different  makes.  II  there  is  not, 
then  the  above  plan  should  be  more  generally  adopted. 

I  trust  that  otliers  who  have  suffered  loss  of  time,  trouble,  and  money 
through  badly  or  irrationally  packed  plates  will  ventilate  their  opinions  for 
the  benefit  ol  photographers  in  general  and  travellers  in  particular. — I  am, 
jrours,  Ac,  Wiliked  L.  Spence. 

Manchetter,  August  19. 

♦ 

i£irl)aTige  (ttolumn. 

*»•  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparattis  in  this  column; 
b%U  none  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
iohospecify  their  requirements  as  "anything  useful"  vnlli?ieriforeu/nder$tand 
th4  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Wanted,  a  camera  and  lens  in  exchange  for  a  quantity  of  plates,  dishes,  printing 
frames,  Ac. — Address,  Charles  Johnson,  Wincanton,  Bath. 

Exchange  half-plate  Meritoire  with  three  double  backs,  lens,  and  tripod,  for  quarter- 
plate  set. — Address,  Meeitoibe,  Rock-cottage,  Instow,  North  Devon. 

Brocaded  silk  studio  curtain,  eleven  feet  by  five  feet,  and  porcelain  lip  tray,  17x14,  in 
exchange  for  Victoria  camera  and  nine  lenses,  dark  ^de,  &c.— Address,  H.  T.  Aclt, 
15,  Warfe-street,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

I  will  exchange  boat,  oar,  and  water-piece,  stndio  table,  12x10  camera,  and  rustic 
bridge,  for  interior  backgrounds,  posing  chair,  or  other  outdoor  accessories. — 
Address,  F.  C.  D.  Huhd,  10,  Cowl-street,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  burnisher,  half-plate  portrait  lens,  and  studio  accessories,  in 
exohange  for  a  qnantity  of  developing  dishes,  retouching  desks,  and  enlarging 
cameras.— Address,  B.  P.  C,  71,  Montagne-stieet,  Blackburn. 

Tor  exchange,  exterior  backgronud,  burnisher,  ten-inch  roller,  sociable  tricycle,  and 
bassoon  ;  wanted,  i  xterior  and  interior  backgrounds,  and  cabinet  and  cai-te  enamel- 
ling presses  (Marion's  preferred).  Photographs  exchanged.— Address,  J.  H.  G.,  36, 
Commercial-street,  Brighouse. 

Exchau^re  balustrade,  pedestal,  and  vase  for  a  different  set.  A  Grubb's  1b  portrait 
lens,  Voigtlander's  ditto,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  diameter,  ten  inches  focus,  and 
12  X  7  hot  roller  offered  as  exchanges ;  want  a  good  upholstered  armchair  or  other 
interior  acc^soriee. — Address,  Atkinson,  Photographer,  Workington. 


anstDcra  to  (ttorrEsponJents 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
m.ust  be  addressed  to  "H.  Greenwood  &  Co. , "  2,  Vork-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  /or  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
%  Yorh-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention  to  -this  ensures 
delay.  Jfo  notice  taken  oj  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
teriler  are  given.  

Photooraphs  Registered  : — 

J.  Stuart,  Glasgow. — Tit-o  phoiographi  of  tiniber  merchants  at  York  Hill. 

W.  8.  Keddie,  Warminster. — Photograph  of  the  interior  of  the**  Minster,"  War^nimter. 

'B.  Whit^house,  Manchester. — Photograph  of  Bowdeii  Hall. 


yf.  K.  B.  (Tokio). — New  and  excellent  model  selected.  Despatched  ere  this 
meets  your  eye.     Will  write. 

F.  R  S.  (Dorking). — When  you  are  in  London  give  us  a  call,  and  we  will  give 
you  the  required  iufoniiation. 

A.  Z. — The  new  film  is  not  yet  in  the  market,  we  believe.  It  will  be,  we  are 
informed,  in  a  vefy  short  time. 

YoBKS.— The  "peculiar  marks"  are  what  is  known  as  "pitting."  We  have 
seen  other  examples  on  the  same  brand  of  plates  lately. 

•S.  t'RESWiCK. — All  things  being  equal,  one  lens  will  be  as  quick  as  the  other ; 
that  i.s,  if  both  be  nsed  with  an  aperture  of,  say,  /-16,  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence in  their  rapidity. 

D.  MclNTiHE. — Tliere  is  no  recognised  system  of  book-keeping  amongst  photo- 
graphers. Almost  every  one  has  a  system  of  his  own,  which  he  has  adapted 
to  suit  his  requirements. 

W.  Thomas. — The  copyright  in  Hogarth's  works  has  long  since  expired,  conse- 
quently you  can  make  lunteni  slides  from  them.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
other  works  named  ;  for  these  you  will  have  to  obtain  permission,  and  we 
are  very  doubtful  if  it  will  be  accorded. 

E.  WORDEUSON. — Tlie  fault  must  be  yours.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  one 
else  failing  with  tlie  process,  which  certainly  doe.8  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
We  ourselves  never  had  a  failure  with  it,  nor  should  we  expect  to  have.  Try 
again,  and  follow  implicitly  the  instructions  as  they  are  given. 


J.  W.  Carter. — Obtain  any  elementary  work  on  optics.  In  this  column  we 
cannot  enter  into  such  things  as  the  construction  of  optical  toys. 

Warden. — You  must  not  imagine  tliat  because  you  have  been  granted  a  patent 
that  it  is  of  necessity  a  valid  one.  If  any  one  has  used  publicly  or  sold, 
as  you  say  is  asserted,  a  similar  contrivance  prior  to  your  patent  it  will 
invalidate  it.  Few  patents  can  Ije  considered  really  valid  until  they  have 
been  litigated. 

A.  H.  C. — 1.  The  camera  sketched  as  No.  2  is  the  more  portable,  but  we 
prefer  the  square  bellows,  as  it  jiermits  of  using  a  pair  of  lenses  for  stereo- 
scopic work  while  the  conical  bellows  does  not.  Furthermore,  the  No.  2 
form  is  not  so  convenient  when  using  a  wide-angle  lens. — 2.  The  longer-focus 
lens  will  cover  the  plate  the  best  with  a  large  diaphragm,  but  it  will  not 
include  quite  so  wide  an  angle.— 3.  The  pajwr  named  does  not  require  any 
special  treatment  from  other  bromide  piipers.  Employ  the  developer  recom- 
mended by  the  makers,  the  formula  for  which  is  sent  out  with  each  parcel  of 
paper. 

A.  Blacklock  writes  :  "I  recently  ordered  some  ready-sensiti.sed  paper  from 
a  London  firm,  and  upon  opening  the  parcel  I  found  it  had  a  most  disgusting 
odour.  I  have  never  had  ready-sensitised  paper  before,  as  I  have  always 
used paper  and  sensitised  it  myself,  and  that  never  lias  any  smell  what- 
ever. I  have  luaxle  a  few  prints  on  the  paper,  and  it  .appears  to  work  all 
right ;  but  do  you  think  th.at  prints  made  on  sucli  paper  are  permanent  V — 
Opinions  on  this  subject  are  somewli.at  divided,  but  paper  of  this  description 
is  largely  used.  We  have  in  our  collection  some  prints  on  similar  paper 
which  show  no  signs  of  fading,  although  they  are  a  dozen  or  more  years  oH. 

S.  A.  H.  writes  :  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  plan  for  securing  a  perfectly 
Hat  surface  with  films  is  to  expose  behind  a  glass  plate.  Is  there  any  real 
objection  to  doing  this  ?  I  Ijelieve  that  in  the  old  calotype  days  cameras 
were  frequently  made  with  the  focus  ari'anged  specially  for  this  mode  of 
exposure.  When  the  gelatine  film  has  been  cleaned  off'  from  the  celluloid 
(Carbutt's  make)  I  find  this  subst.auce  most  useful  instead  of  tissue  paper  for 
printing,  and  if  it  could  be  kept  fiat  would  be  a  most  excellent  substitute  for 
the  usual  ground  glass  for  focussing." — In  reply:  There  is  only  this  objec- 
tion, th.at  there  will  be  a  very  slight  loss  of  light  by  refiection  from  the 
covering  glass.  The  old  calotypists  were  very  particular  iu  selecting  glass 
free  from  colour  and  blemish. 

Z.  Blunt  asks:  "Could  you  kindly  inform  me,  in  your  'Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents,' the  following?  I  am  a  printer  and  toner;  I  have  a  toning 
bath  made  of  acetate  of  soda  aud  gold,  in  all  to  two  gallons  of  water ;  now,  I 
have  on  an  average  one  and  a  half  quires  of  paper  to  tone  a- week,  and  make 
two  or  three  tonings  of  it ;  how  should  I  keep  this  in  good  working  order  ? 
I  am  going  to  make  up  a  new  bath,  and  want  it  to  be  good ;  how  much 
acetate  should  I  put  in  to  start  with,  and  how  often  should  I  add  more,  and 
in  what  quantities  (purple  tones  required).'" — Tliirty  grains  of  acetate  of 
soda  should  be  emiiloyed  for  each  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  As  the  bath 
becomes  exhausted  more  gold  must  be  .added,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain 
for  eacli  sheet  of  paper  toned.  Occasionally  a  little  more  acetate  of  soda 
nmst  be  added. 

F.  J.  is  a  photograper  in  a  country  town,  and  has  lately  taken  to  supplj'ing 
photographic  cliemical.s,  plates,  and  paper.  This,  it  appears,  has  given 
annoyance  to  a  chemist  and  druggist  close  by,  who  has  threatened  pro- 
ceedings against  him  if  lie  sells  things  of  a  poisonous  character,  such  as 
bichloride  of  mercury,  cyanitle  of  potassium,  &c.  Our  correspondent  asks  if 
he  can  do  any  such  thing ;  if  so,  wliere  he  can  obtain  a  license  to  sell  the 
chemicals,  and  what  is  the  cost. — Certain  poisons  named  in  the  schedules  of 
the  Poisons  Act,  amongst  which  are  the  ones  referred  to,  can  only  be  legally 
sold  by  properly  qualified  ])harmaceutical  chemists,  and  by  them  only  under 
certain  restrictions.  Any  one  else  vending  the  poisons  is  liable  to  very  heavy 
penalties.  There  is  no  license  which  will  exempt  the  vendor  from  the 
penalties  when  he  is  not  a  qualified  jiharmaceutical  chemist. 

E.  D.  writes  as  follows ;  "I  have  lately  experienced  great  difficulty  with  my 
toning.  I  use  the  borax  bath — one  and  a  half  drachms  of  borax,  two  to  three 
grains  of  gold,  and  filteen  ounces  of  water.  I  use  this  bath  warm,  and  put 
ill  about  six  prints  (whole-plate)  at  a  time,  keeping  them  well  on  the  move. 
Lately,  quite  half  the  prints  in  a  batch  go  as  the  enclosed.  The  curious  thin^ 
is  the  straight  stains  across  the  prints  at  different  angles.  The  toning  and 
fixing  dishes  I  use  are  not  big  enough  for  the  prints  to  lie  anything  but 
square,  so  cannot  account  for  these  m.arks  appeiiring  as  tliey  do.  During  my 
last  toning  I  kept  one  print  in  a  long  time,  as  it  had  been  over  printed,  aud 
eventually  took  it  out  and  hung  it  up  to  dry  without  fi.xing  or  washing. 
This  print  had  no  stains  on  it,  so  I  conclude  they  must  come  after  leaving 
the  toning  batli.  Would  they  be  likely  to  appear  during  washing,  between 
tlie  toning  and  fixing  ?  I  use  plenty  of  hypo,  aud  do  not  think  the  prints 
ever  stick  together  whilst  toning.  The  remedy  for  the  above  annoyance 
would  oblige." — The  stains  are  caused  by  the  prints  being  contaminated  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  before  they  are  put  into  the  fixing  bath.  Probably  the 
dishes  in  which  they  .are  washed  after  they  .are  taken  from  the  toning  solu- 
tion are  not  perfectly  clean.  Care  and  cleanliness  will  avoid  the  trouble  in 
future.    The  change  was  made  the  first  week  in  April. 
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SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CAUSTIC  ALKALIES. 
A  WKRC  or  two  tince  wo  mentioned  the  uncertainty  that  may 
ariae  from  the  deterioration  of  aolationa  of  aodium  and  potaaaium 
hydrate,  now  so  commonly  employed  in  place  of  the  carbonates 
fai  deTelopment,  and  pointed  out  that  this  may  arise  from 
ab«or)>tion  by  the  solutions  of  the  carbonic  acid  always  present 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  affinity  of  such  solutions  for  carbonic 
acid  is  so  powerful  that  potassium  hydrate,  or  a  mixture  of 
potaasiam  and  calcium  hydrates,  is  employed  by  chemists  in  all 
delicate  analytical  operations  where  a  current  of  air  is  to  be 
employed  for  freeing  it  from  all  traoes  of  carbonic  acid.  Our 
contributor  "Junius "  has  pointed  oat  a  uiieful  method  of 
remedying  or  preveuting  this  deterioration,  based  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  calcium  hydrate  haa  a  still  more  powerful 
affinity  than  either  potash  or  soda  for  carbonic  acid,  and  when 
)  r  i^'ht  into  contact  with  the  carbonates  of  those  bases, 
>!  ;  T'.res  them  of  their  acid  and  lesTes  them  in  the  free  or 
'M  :-tic  state. 

It  has  appeared  to  us  fwobable  that  the  plan  thus  mentioned 
by  "Junius"  may  prore  nsefnl  in  many  instances  beyond  those 
u Ixre  it  is  employed  for  remedial  or  prerentive  purposes.  The 
li .  ; rates  of  sodium  and  potaaaium  are  not  everywhere  obUiin- 
.J  '."  of  anything  like  reliable  quality  ;  almost  any  country 
<■!.•  mist,  it  is  true,  can  supply  "liquor  potassw,''  the  pharma- 
<'.;  .rical  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  but  even  if  it  be  com- 
panitiTcly  freshly  prepared  and  free  fn>m  carbonate,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  the  ordinary  photographer  to  oonvcrt  it  to 
tenns  of  a  practical  formula.  But  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
eapocially  of  soda,  can  be  obtained  anywhere,  and  of  fairly 
r^iable  Talne ;  and  starting  with  these  as  a  basis,  the  photo- 
zmphcr  never  need  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  himself  with  a  trust- 
«  rthy  solution  of  the  hydrate.  We  tbertrfore  propose  to  give 
simple  directions  for  operating  with  these  substances,  and  the 
relative  quantities  to  be  employed. 

(.taifaooate  of  soda  in  crystiJa,  or  ordinary  washing  soda,  as 
n)'>^t  commonly  employed,  oonaiata  of  the  anhydrous  salt, 
t.r/.^ther  with  ten  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation,  or 
1 " •>  parU  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1 80  parts  of  water,  and  the 
jr  jiortion  of  sodium  hydrate  preacut  is  80  parts.  Therefore, 
'J~>.  parts  of  washing  soda,  or  106  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt, 
..r.  rMiiiired  to  pttidaee  60  parts  of  the  hydrate  ;  or,  in 
■tte  figures,  3j|  parts  of  soda  crystals  contain  1  part 
f>t  I'.uisiic  soda. 

With  these  figures  to  work  upon,  let  us  proceed  to  make  up 


the  formula  for  use  with  hydroquinono  known  as  Thomas's. 
This  conaists'of — 

Sodium  hydrate T 160  grains. 

Water 20  ouncea 

We  therefore  take  three  and  a  half  times  1 60  grains,  or  560 
grains  of  clean  crystals  of  washing  soda ;  in  selecting  these,  the 
large,  clear  crystals  should  be  chosen,  as  the  white,  powdery 
portions  which  have  effloresced  or  lost  a  portion  of  their  water 
of  crystallisation  contain  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of 
alkali,  and  will  therefore  vitiate  the  calculation.  One  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of  the  crystals  will  represent  the  quantity  re- 
quired, only  short  about  thirty  grains  of  the  full  theoretical 
quantity,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  "  round  numbers  " 
may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  near  the  mark.  This  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  of  water,  preferably  hot 

We  next  turn  to  the  calcium  hydrate,  which,  as  pointed  out 
by  "Junius,"  must  be  freshly  slaked  or  hydrated;  we  therefore 
start  with  the  "quick  "  lime.  Comparing  the  e<iuivalents,  wo 
shall  find  that  56  parts  of  quicklime  are  equal  in  combining 
power  to  80  parts  of  caustic  soda,  or  seveu-tenths  of  the  weight; 
and  that  therefore  for  the  above  quantity  of  material  we  require 
112  grains  of  lime.  But  as  an  excess  of  the  lime  not  only  docs 
no  harm,  but  is  rather  desirable,  we  may  weigh  out,  say,  half 
an  ounce,  which  is  nearly  double  the  theoretical  proportion. 
This  is  slaked  by  pouring  upon  it  in  any  suitable  vessel,  rwt  of 
glass,  sufficient  water  to  cause  it  to  swell  up  and  crumble,  giving 
off  at  the  same  time  great  heat  aud  considerable  quantities  of 
steam.  NVhen  the  action  has  ceased  and  all  is  quiescent,  the 
hydrate  is  beaten  into  a  smooth  paste  and  the  solution  of  wash- 
ing soda  mixed  with  it  and  boiled  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a 
porcelain  evaporating  basin  or  an  enamelled  iron  saucepan.  It 
is  then  allowed  to  cool  down,  the  volume  made  up  to  twenty 
ounces  and  allowed  to  settle. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  remove  the  sediment,  which,  as  men- 
tioned by  "Junius," serves — the  calcium  hydrate  being  in  excess 
— to  keep  the  solution  in  good  condition.  If  a  portion  be  re- 
quired in  a  hurry,  or  before  it  has  had  time  to  clear,  it  must 
be  filtcretl  through  "glass  wool,"  as  even  iu  weak  solution  the 
caustic  alkalies  act  powerfully  on  filter  paper. 

To  make  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  of  equal  alkalinity, 
276  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  or  five  drachms,  will  be 
required.  If  the  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  be  obtained,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  dry  it  by  spreading  it  on  a  plate  in  a  hot  ovea 
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for  ail  hour  or  so.  If,  however,  the  crude  carbonate  of  the 
shops  be  Id  question,  the  drying  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
necessity,  as  owing  to  its  deliquescent  nature,  the  quantity  of 
water  present  is  always  large. 

The  remaining  operations,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  calcium 
oxide  to  be  used,  are  identical  with  those  already  given. 


NEGLECTED  PROCESSES.— LAMBERTYPE— 
CONTRETYPE. 
The  Lambertype  is  often  confounded,  especially  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  chromotype  process,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  bears  no  relation  to  it  whatever.  Our  older 
readers,  particularly  those  who  have  paid  heavy  fees  for  licenses 
to  work  them,  will  not  require  reminding  that  M.  Lambert, 
when  he  was  here  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  introduced 
three  distinct  processes — namely,  the  Chromotype,  Lambertype, 
and  the  Coutretype.  They  were,  however,  all  based  upon  the 
carbon  process.  The  chromotype,  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
them  all,  was  treated  upon  a  fortnight  back ;  the  others  will  be 
referred  to  here. 

The  Lambertype  process  proper  is  a  method  of  producing 
enlargements  in  carbon — introducing  or  changing  backgrounds, 
printing  in  portions  from  second  negatives,  ifec. — in  such  a 
manner  that  no  hand  work  is  required  on  the  ultimate  print. 
The  process,  we  believe,  was  never  carried  out  in  the  manner 
its  originator  intended,  owing  to  a  tissue  suitable  for  making 
the  transparencies  not  being  forthcoming.  The  tissue  desired 
was  one  in  which  the  colouring  matter,  preferably  a  red,  was 
in  a  somewhat  coarse  state  of  division,  so  that  in  the  enlarged 
negative  a  manifest  gi-ain  or  stipple  was  obtained.  By  this 
means  much  labour  might  be  saved  in  the  finishing  and  a  more 
artistic  result  secured. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Lambertype  process  was  the  method 
of  working  up  or  retouching  the  enlarged  negative.  In  a  word, 
it  consisted  in  expending  the  whole  of  the  work  on  the  negative 
instead  of  on  each  individual  print.  We  well  remember,  at  one 
of  the  Photographic  Society's  Exhibitions,  some  examples  were 
shown,  which  were,  so  far  as  the  prints  were  concerned,  abso- 
lutely imtouched.  In  some  of  these,  not  only  had  the  back- 
grounds been  changed,  but  also  portions  of  the  dress  as  well, 
still  no  joins  were  perceptible.  Some  of  those  examples  were 
taken  from  small  paper  prints,  yet  no  one  would  have  suspected 
that  they  were  not  from  original  negatives,  but  for  the  intima- 
tion to  that  effect  on  the  mounts. 

The  process  is,  or  rather  was,  worked  as  follows  : — An  enlarged 
negative  was  made  from  a  carbon  transparency  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  In  the  development,  however,  it  was  kept  very  thin, 
so  thin  indeed  that,  in  its  then  state,  it  would  bo  far  too  feeble 
to  yield  a  presentable  print.  This  negative,  after  varnishing, 
Wiis  covered  on  either  side  with  a  thin  translucent  paper.  This, 
to  an  extent,  increased  its  density,  but,  of  course,  uniformly 
all  over  alike.  The  negative  was  then  placed  on  a  retouching 
easel,  back  upwards,  and  the  lights  and  half  tones  strengthened 
roughly  with  a  coarse  stump  charged  with  plumbago  until 
sufficient  printing  vigour  was  obtained.  Then  the  negative  was 
turned  over  and  the  finer  details  strengthened,  and  the  high 
lights  put  in  with  a  fine  stump  or  with  a  lead  pencil,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Sometimes,  if  still  further  printing  vigour  was  re- 
quired, it  was  obtained  by  cutting  away  portions  of  the  paper 
on  the  back  side  of  the  negative  corresponding  with  the  deepest 
shadows. 

The  Lambertype  process  of  finishing  may,  in  fiict,  be  termed 


a  mechanical  method  of  intensifying  the  negative,  and  on  those 
portions  alone  where  it  was  necessary.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  explain  that  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  artistic  ability  is 
requisite  to  execute  the  work  satisfactorily,  though  not  more 
than  is  possessed  by  every  skilful  retoucher. 

The  method  of  changing  the  background  or  printing  in 
portions  from  a  second  negative  was  unique.  The  outline  of 
the  subject  desired  to  be  altered  was  traced  on  the  paper  at 
the  back  of  the  negative  with  a  fine  pencil.  The  negative  was 
then  placed  closely  into  one  of  the  angles  of  the  printing  frame, 
and  the  tissue — for  this  method  was  only  designed  for  carbon 
printing — was  placed  upon  it.  This  was  also  pressed  closely 
into  the  same  angle  and  the  frame  closed.  The  outline  was 
then  gone  over  with  an  opaque  oil  colour  mixed  with  a  non- 
drying  oil  on  the  glass  of  the  printing  frame — which,  by  the 
way,  was  rather  thinner  than  usual — for  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
or  so,  keeping  very  slightly  without  the  pencil  tracing  of  the 
subject.  A  rough  paper  mask  was  then  placed  on  the  glass  to 
cover  up  the  remaining  portions  required  to  be  blocked  out. 
After  printing,  the  paint  and  mask  were  removed  and  the 
outline  painted  over  afresh,  this  time  keeping  a  little  within 
the  pencil  line.  The  negative  was  then  removed  from  the 
frame  and  the  second  one  introduced.  The  tissue  being  agaiu 
closely  pressed  into  the  same  angle  of  the  frame  secured  ac- 
curate registration.  A  rough  paper  mask,  to  protect  the 
portions  already  printed,  was  laid  on  as  before,  and  the  second 
printing  then  completed. 

The  principle  of  this  method  of  masking  is  this  : — The  light 
creeps  under  the  painted  lines  and  paper  mask,  so  that  the  two 
printing  are,  as  it  were,  vignetted  the  one  into  the  other,  hence 
no  juncture  is  perceptible. 

Frequently,  when  the  enlargement  was  from  a  paper  print, 
M.  Lambert  partially  printed  the  picture — say  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths— with  the  tissue  in  contact  with  the  negative  ; 
then  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  was  interposed,  and  the  printing  com- 
pleted through  that.  By  this  dodge  the  granularity  due  to  the 
original  became  imperceptible.  It  was  by  this  method  of 
working  that  M.  Lambert's  enlargements  from  paper  prints  so 
closely  resembled  those  from  original  negatives.  'The  Lamber- 
type process  might  well  be  described  as  a  series  of  very  in- 
genious and  useful  practical  dodges. 

The  Contretype  process,  which,  by  the  way,  never  received 
much  attention,  was  a  simple  one  for  reproducing  negatives  by 
the  carbon  process.  But  in  this  case  the  transparency  was 
made  in  a  tissue  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  pigment  therein  was 
so  proportioned  that  a  somewhat  high  relief  was  obtained,  even 
from  feeble  negatives.  This  transparency  could  then  be  easily 
intensified  with  the  permanganate  of  potash.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  a  transparency  from  a  weak  negative,  printed  in  a 
tissue  highly  charged  with  opaque  pigment.  From  the  intensi- 
fied transparency  the  negative  was  printed  either  in  the  same 
or  any  other  tissue.  This,  in  turn,  could  afterwards  be  intensi- 
fied or  not,  as  circumstances  required. 


Ix  a  footnote  last  week  we  then  quite  niisappreheniled  the  position 
of  the  Council  of  the  Convention  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
papers  which  were  contributed.  On  entering  the  Council  Room  on 
Tuesday  evening  we  were  informed  by  a  fellow-member  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  printed  slips  of  the  papers  to  those  in  the  Convention,  the 
press  included,  might  be  considered  as  a  rescinding  of  the  previous 
determination  to  withhold  publication  till  after  the  close,  and  this 
we  considered  justification  for  giving  two  papers  in  our  last.  We 
only  learnt  after  the  Jouenal  was  at  press  that  no  such  rescindingi 
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of  the  original  intention  bad  be«n  made,  and  we  immediately  saw 
that,  however  undesigned,  we  could  be  open  to  the  charge  of  not 
haTin(<  kept  faith,  tbe  photographic  press  not  being  in  the  same 
Oittfiorj  in  this  respect  as  the  general  press.  We  are  sorry  for  this 
miaappiehension,  bat  it  was  entirely  miintentional. 


Amovo  the  many  causes  of  discrepant  results  in  photoicraphic  opera- 
cioai,  that  of  imparity  in  chemicals  has  been  frequently  dwelt  upon, 
thoogh,  within  our  own  knowledge,  it  has  often  been  the  cause  of 
wrioos  troable,  if  not  of  aetaal  loss.  It  is,  however,  not  only 
pliotogxmpben  who  suffer  this  way,  for  we  note  quite  recently  in  the 
pnhlinhod  sccoant  of  an  inrestigation  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Carnegie,  M.A., 
n»oa  certain  iron  and  iodine  reactioos,  that  his  own  experiments  and, 
in  an  probability,  those  of  his  pradses«r>n  on  the  same  ground,  were 
at  first  vitiated  bjrtbe  prosenee  of  a  f ossign  substance  in  a  presumably 
pure  sample  of  the  salt  he  was  nsuag,  a  salt,  moreover,  of  constant 
CBployment  in  photography — iodide  of  potasaum. 


Tbb  salt  in  qnestion  is  of  such  importance  in  photography  that  we 
eoMider  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  portion  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
fgnmffcrn  bearing  Opon  it,  the  more  so  as  it  ouy  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  ecoditioa  of  bromides  as  well  as  iodides.  He  states  that  after 
HttVhy  nniBeroos  experiments,  whose  results  did  not  satisfy  him,  he 
lli1lSM|imHlj  foond  that  their  eaoae  to  be  the  "  presence  of  an  im- 
purity in  the  '  parias '  potassiam  iodide  usd.  It  is  well-known  that 
coaraercial  Kl  frequently  contains  KOH  and  K,CO, ;  but  this  im- 
parity M  apparently  not  coofined  to  the  commercial  article,  for 
MBiplss  of  the  purest  KI  supplied  faj  two  of  the  best  known  British 
flnM  TT-"'"^  respectively  3-3  per  esBt  aid  1*0  per  cent.  Now  the 
sxtrem*  ivportasM  of  this  imparity  is  iodonetry  has  never,  I  think, 
'  been  soiBciently  emphasised  ;  the  iMt^books,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
warning*  with  respect  to  the  evils  ariaiaf  from  the  presence  of  iodate 
in  potassium  iodide,  have  completely  overlooked  quite  as  formidable 
an  impurity.  Both  KOH  and  KfiO, '  fix '  free  iodine,  and  it  there- 
tan  follows  that  all  iodmnetrie  sstiniatiaBs  (even  the  simple 
standardisation  of  thiosulphate  agaiiMt  pars  iodine  dissolved  in  Kl), 
unless  special  pneautioos  have  been  taken  to  the  contrary,  are  vitiated 
in  varying  decree  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  impure  KI." 


TaasB  iMuarks  will  also  assist  in  clearing  the  ground  to  describe  a 
new  method  of  testing  volumetrically  for  silver.  It  wonU,  perhsps, 
be  difieuk  to  find  a  simpler  prooesa  than  the  ordinary  chloride  of 
sodium  precipitation,  but  as  it  is  never  advisable  to  be  tied  down  to  a 
particular  formula  or  mode  of  operation,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
this  new  method.  It  is  founded  on  the  reaction  between  sUrch  and 
iodine,  aad  is  just  as  appUcabls  to  sOvar  as  to  mercury.  M.  Camot 
writes:— "1.  First  take  the  case  of  mercury,  which  must  be  in  the 
aercurie  state.  The  solution  diluted  with  water  to  100  or  ISO  c.c. 
is  put  in  a  beaker  with  about  10  cc  of  nitric  acid  and  a  little  clear 
March  paste.  Then  a  dednormal  solution  of  potassium  iodide  (16'01 
pnmmt*  of  the  pure  sah  per  litre)  is  droppsd  in  from  a  boretto,  stirring 
continually  with  a  glass  rod.  Each  drop  produces  at  first  a  yellow 
precipitate,  which  quickly  dissolves  on  stirring ;  then  the  precipitate 
tana  gradually  to  red.  At  tbs  aocaent  when  the  mercury  is 
satirely  ecavarted  into  the  insoluble  iodide  the  least  excess  of  the 
rea^'eot  libarmtes  iodise,  which  at  oaee  eoiours  the  starch.  Before 
■h  '  nd  of  the  operation  we  peicdve,  at  the  place  where  the  drops  of 
th'  reagent  fall,  bloe  and  afterwards  brown  spots,  which  disappear  at 
fint  rapidly,  then  they  form  trains  of  a  dark  brown  in  the  midst  of 
the  red  liquid,  and  finally  give  it  a  general  brownish  tint.  The  exact 
mommt  most  be  seised  whan  a  pMwanant  change  of  colour  is 
obwrvad.  If  this  is  ever  so  little  orantapped,  the  liquid,  when  kft 
ti'  itixlf,  imaaiM  of  a  blue  colour  aftar  the  subsidence  of  the  red  pre- 
cipiute.  When  the  quantity  of  Biettnry  to  be  determined  has  been 
approximately  foond  by  a  first  opera tiosi,  it  is  advsntageoos  to  add  at 
once  almost  the  total  quantity  of  the  reagent  necessary,  and  to  add 
the  staicb  and  the  nitric  acid  afterwards.  The  remainder  of  {the 
ttaadaid  isa|iinl  is  then  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  reaction  is 
CMDpIated.     'J.  ijilrer  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  mercury. 


If  the  substance  in  question  is  of  unknown  composition,  we  make  first 
an  approximate  determination.  According  to  this  first  datura  we 
calculate  the  approximate  weight  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  portion 
taken  for  analysis,  we  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  it  to  100  c.c, 
introduce  the  calculated  quantity  of  the  decinormal  potassium  iodide, 
and  stir  briskly,  so  as  to  collect  the  pale  yellow  precipitate  of  silver 
iodide  in  the  form  of  dense  clots.  We  decant  the  liquid  along  with 
a  little  washing  water  into  a  beaker,  add  some  c.c.  of  starch  paste, 
and  about  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  slightly  nitrous.  If  at  this  moment 
the  liquid  becomes  blue,  it  is  exactly  decolourised  by  means  of  a  centi- 
normal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (1-7  gramme  nitrate  per  litre).  If 
it  is  not  coloured  blue  we  pour  in  at  first  potassium  iodide  until  the 
permanent  blue  tint  appears,  which  is  then  removed  again  by  means 
of  the  centinormal  silver  solution.  In  this  manner  the  author  has 
obtained  results  accurate  to  01  or  0-2  milligramme  when  operating 
upon  known  quantities  of  silver  from  1  to  200  milligrammes." 


In  the  House  of  Commons  last  week,  on  the  report  of  supply  on  the 
British  Museum  Vote,  some  of  the  members  appeared  to  be  a  little 
"  mixed  '  with  regard  to  the  photography  practised  there.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  some  of  the  "  Pamell  letters  "  were  copied  by 
the  official  photographer,  and  with  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
department.  ^  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  official  photographer 
at  all  attached  to  the  Museum,  neither  does  the  Museum  possess  any 
photographic  apparatus  whatever.  There  is  a  photographic  studio  and 
dark  rooms  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  those  desiring  to  make  copies 
of  the  printe,  manuscripts,  &c.,  but  they  have  to  bring  their  own 
apparatus.  When  the  authorities  require  any  photographs  taken  for  the 
Museum,  they  have  to  invoke  extraneous  aid.  Of  course,  permission  has 
to  be  obtained  to  photograph  anything  in  the  Museum,  but  this  is 
readily  accorded  by  the  authorities,  and,  when  it  is  obtained,  every 
facility  and  assistance  are  afforded  for  securing  the  best  possible  result. 
A  letter  addressed  to  the  Trustees  meets  with  prompt  attention. 


At  the  National  Gallery  there  is  no  such  convenience.  Permission 
is  easilv  obtained  to  copy  any  of  the  pictures,  but  there  is  no  studio 
to  do  the  work  in,  and  they  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  building. 
An  exception  was  made  to  this  regulation  a  few  years  ago  to  Messrs. 
Braun,  of  Domach.  They  were  allowed  to  put  up  a  studio  outside 
the  building,  in  which  they  worked  for  several  months.  If  such 
exceptional  privileges  as  these  are  ever  again  accorded,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Trustees  will  stipulate  that  copies  of  the  different 
works  will  be  supplied  to  art  students  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  are 
at  present. 

In  the  Civil  Service  estimates,  some  thirteen  hundred  pounds  were 
voted  for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Up  to  the  present  time  this 
department  has  not  recognised  photography  at  all.  In  the  projected 
new  building  which  is  to  contain  the  pictures  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  certain  portion  will  be  set  apart  for  photographs.  There  are  many 
persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  different  walks  of 
life,  and  whose  counterfeit  presentments  their  country  would  like  to 
possess,  but  no  oil  painting  of  them  are  in  existence,  though  there 
may  be  excellent  photographs  of  them.  Photographs  can  be  produced 
as  permanent  as  oil  paintings,  and  generally  they  are  far  better  as 
portraits.  In  a  national  collection  of  portraits,  works  of  art,  one 
would  imagine,  should  be  a  secondary  consideration,  and  a  truthful 
fikeness  of  the  individual  the  primary  one.  We  hope  that  the  many 
amateur  photographers  who  now  have  seats  in  Parliament  will  look 
after  this  subject.  

SoMK  discussion  arose  on  the  vote  for  the  National  Gallery  last  week. 
When  the  exorbitant  sum  was  paid  for  a  couple  of  pictures  some  little 
time  back,  it  was  sUted  that  no  more  money  was  to  be  expended  in 
this  direction  for  several  years.  It  was,  however,  explained  that  wlun 
the  opportunity  occurred  for  securing  an  important  work  iit  a 
moderate  price  it  was  embraced.  This  is  wise.  Our  c  llection  of 
pictures  is  by  no  means  large,  considering  what  is  to  be  seen  iu  the 
galleries  of  other  countries. 
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FILMS  IN  THE  CHANGING  BOX. 
With  the  introduction  of  films  jnstend  of  glass  for  negative  purposes, 
it  might  not  have  heen  unreasonable  to  exp«>ct  a  greater  gain  in  the 
matter  of  portability  and  compactness  in  tlie  apparatus  for  carrying 
them  than  seems  at  present  possible.  The  roll  holder,  it  is  true, 
carries  a  laiige  number  of  exposures  in  a  tolerably  compact  form,  but 
despite  the  undoubted  ingenuity  and  almost  perfection  of  mechanism 
of  several  of  those  in  the  market,  there  is  in  many  directions  a  pre- 
judice against  them  and  in  favour  of  employing  the  cut  sizes. 

The  thickness  of  the  glass  plates  being  dispensed  with,  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  dark  slides  can  be  made  much  thinner  and 
lighter,  which  is  the  case  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  actual  thickness  of 
the  glass  is  concerned,  but  no  farther ;  and  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  size  of  a  double  slide  so  reduced  to  the  utmost  extent,  we  find 
that  half  an  inch  is  the  minimum  measurement  we  can  attain,  as 
cameras  are  at  present  constructed,  a  thickness  which  seems  out  of  all 
proportion  in  the  camera  for  a  couple  of  films  that  do  not  measure 
together  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch.  The  future  of  films  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  connected  either  with  roll  holders  or  some  form  of  storage 
carrier  in  which  a  large  number  of  cut  sheets  may  be  packed  and 
exposed  by  means  of  a  separate  exposing  slide,  or  otherwise,  instead 
of  carrying  them  separately. 

But  before  the  era  arrives  of  special  apparatus,  there  will  be  a  large 
section  of  the  users  of  films  who  will  do  their  best  to  employ  to  the 
greatest  advantage  their  existing  apparatus,  and  for  them  have  been 
already  provided  a  large  variety  of  film  carriers  for  use  in  the 
ordinaiy  sUdes,  but  as  yet  no  provision  has  been  made  for  utilising 
existing  apparatus  of  the  changing-box  kind.  And  yet  Hare's 
changing  box  may  be  adapted  in  an  extremely  simple  manner,  not 
only  for  use  with  single  film  carriers,  in  which  case  the  advantage 
gained  ends  with  the  saving  of  the  weight  of  the  glass,  but  also  with 
double  carriers  with  a  practical  gum  of  double  the  number  of  ex- 
posures in  the  same  space,  and  with  only  the  additional  weight  of  the 
extra  films. 

The  plan  I  devised,  partly  for  my  own  use,  and  which  I  have  for 
some  few  weeks  had  in  practical  work,  consists  briefly  of  an  adapter 
by  means  of  which  the  dark  slide  may  be  applied  to  the  changing  box 
in  the  reverse  way  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  manner,  so  that  both 
sides  of  a  double  film  holder  may  be  exposed  in  succession.  I  have 
shown  a  rough,  workable  model  of  the  appliance  to  Mr.  Hare,  who  is 
prepared  to  adapt  it  to  any  instrument  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 

It  adds  little  to  ihe  weight  to  be  carried,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  ounces  for  a  7^  x  5  box,  does  not  unfit  the  changing  box  for  use 
with  glass,  and  is  quite  inexpensive.  It  consists  simply  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  the  length  of  the  shorter  dimension  of  the  dark  slide. 
This  is  pierced  with  a  slot  through  which  the  plate  passes,  and  on 
one  side  is  screwed  a  brass  plate  also  carrying  a  similar  slot,  and 
which  is  a  facsimile  of  the  slot  plate  at  the  end  of  the  dark  slide.  On 
the  other  side  are  fixed  two  strips  or  guides,  identical  with  those  on 
the  lid  of  the  changing  box,  but  placed  in  the  reverse  position. 
When  the  slide  is  run  home  into  these  guides,  the  slot  plate  of  the 
adapter  is  applied  to  the  changing  box  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
opens  the  communication  between  the  box  and  the  slide,  but  with  the 
latter  in  the  opposite  position  to  the  ordinary  one,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  shutter  or  exposure  side  in  the  contrary  direction. 

I  had  intended  giving  a  drawing  of  the  parts,  but  i-eally  there  is 
no  necessity,  since  a  simple  glance  at  the  brasswork  on  any  existing 
instrument  will  explain  everything.  This  has  simply  to  be 
duplicated,  and  a  thin  piece  of  mahogany  "  sandwiched  "  in  between 
and  the  thing  is  complete.  Probably  Mr.  Hare  will  improve  on  my 
idea  in  its  details,  but  that  constitutes  the  broad  principle. 

All:hough  the  contrivance  is  so  simple,  it  will  require  some  little 
care  in  use  in  order  to  avoid  accident,  as  I  shall  now  point  out. 
Those  who  are  famihar  with  Hare's  changing  box  wiU  be  aware  that 
the  act  of  sliding  the  dark  slide  on  to  the  box  opens  the  slot  in  the  lid 
through  which  the  plates  pass,  the  brass  plate  which  closes  the 
opening  remaining  unmoved  until  the  aperture  is  covered  by  the  slide, 
the  last  half  inch  or  so  of  the  push  home  effecting  the  object.  For  this 
reason  the  adapter  should  remain  permanently  attached  to  the  slide, 
if  that  were  possible,  because  if  pushed  home  into  the  jaws  of  the 
box,  when  unattached  to  the  slide,  the  contents  of  the  box  would  be 


submitted  to  the  free  action  of  light.  The  adapter,  however,  cannot 
remain  on  the  slide,  as  it  would  prevent  the  insertion  of  the  latter  in 
the  camera,  hence  it  must  be  removed  before  each  exjwsure. 

It  may,  however,  remain  attached  to  the  box  itself,  at  least  during 
the  time  that  the  reverse  sides  of  the  carriers  are  being  exposed,  if 
])roper  precautions  be  observed,  and  here  it  is  that  the  necessity  for 
care  ari.ses.  If  inserted  into  the  jaws  of  the  box  about  two-thirds  or 
three-quarters  of  the  full  distance,  or  so  far  as  to  still  leave  a  portion 
of  the  opening  in  the  woodwork  visible,  the  brass  slide  remains 
closed,  and  in  this  state  the  plates  are  as  ''  safe  "  as  at  any  time.  The 
.slide  may  now  bo  pushed  on  to  the  adapter  from  the  opposite 
direction,  and  when  in  position  the  adapter  itself  is  pushed  home  and 
opens  communication.  After  taking  out  a  plate  before  removing  the 
slide,  the  adapter  must  be  first  pushed  partly  off  so  as  to  expose  the 
aperture,  when  the  box  will  be  closed  and  the  slide  may  then  be 
detached.  This  must  be  imperatively  borne  in  mind,  and  perhaps 
some  arrangement  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  sUde 
before  this  closing  of  the  box  has  taken  place. 

In  practice,  therefore,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  expose,  first  of 
all,  what  I  will  call  the  front  sides  of  the  film  carriers,  that  is  to  say, 
to  make  twelve  exposures  without  using  the  adapter.  Then,  placing 
the  adapter  in  position,  proceed  to  make  the  twelve  additional 
exposures  of^the  reverse  sides,  carefully  observing  the  precautions  I 
have  mentioned,  when  the  trouble  arising  from  the  use  of  the  adapter 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in 
the  identification  of  the  different  exposures,  because  the  films  alnavs 
occupy  the  same  position  in  the  box,  and  the  front  film  of  No.  I 
carrier  will  be  No.  1  the  reverse  side,  No.  l-"5  exposure,  and  so  on. 

I  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  my  description  that  the  adaptation 
of  the  changing  box  to  film  purposes  does  not  unfit  it  for  use  with 
glass,  but  clearly  when  using  double  carriers  the  fixed  springs  in  the 
slide  must  be  tempoi'arily  removed,  or  they  would  seriously  damage 
the  film,  besides  interfering,  perhaps,  with  the  entry  of  the  light 
carriers.  In  removing  the  springs  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  screw 
holes  do  not  let  in  light ;  if  they  do,  the  remedy  is  obvious. 

The  substitution  of  suitable  springs  to  keep  the  thin  carriers  in 
position  is  the  most  awkward  part  of  the  business,  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  slide  in  which  the  plate  or  carrier  slides  in  a  groove, 
and  not  simply  a  rebate,  and  consequenth'  it  is  ditficult  to  get  at  the 
edges  of  the  carrier  where  alone  the  springs  must  bear.  I  have  got 
over  the  difficulty  by  screwing  on  to  each  corner  of  the  hinged 
pressure-back  a  short  but  comparatively  stiff  spring  reaching  into  the 
gi'oove,  and  so  shaped  that  when  the  back  is  closed  the  springs  bear 
forcibly  on  the  corners  of  the  carrier,  but  come  clean  away  when  the 
catch  of  the  back  is  removed  to  open  the  slide.  My  arrangement 
works  perfectly,  but  it  is  in  these  minor  details  most  probably  that 
Mr.  Hare  will  be  able  to  make  improvements. 

This  arrangement,  let  it  be  understood,  is  simply  a  makeshift,  but  a 
thoroughly  practical  one  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  existing 
apparatus.  If  the  changing  box  were  specially  constructed  for  films, 
it  is  probable  that  at  least  three  dozen  exposures  could  be  carried  in 
the  same  space  as  one  dozen  plates,  and  the  full  box  would  then  be. 
lighter  than  with  twelve  glass  exposures.  "\V.  B.  Bolton. 


ECHOES. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  one's  memory  jogged  by  such  art  icles  as  those 
on  Neglected  Processes — processes  in  which,  at  some  period,  you  have- 
had  an  interest  of  some  sort,  but  which  have  long  since  been  dropped 
and  forgotten.  The  editorial  on  the  chromotype  process  a  week  or 
two  since  recalled  to  my  mind  the  perfect  furwe  it  caused  in  pro- 
fessional circles  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  and  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  deep  impression  it  made  on  my  mind  to  watch  the  easy 
manner  in  which  M.  Lambert  produced  results  that  put  into  the 
shade  anything  that  had  previously  been  obtained  by  the  carbon 
process.  I  never,  however,  worked  the  process,  except  experimentally, 
though  I  still  look  with  feehngs  of  the  greatest  delight  upon  the  few 
specimens  I  possess. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  the  procass,  now  that  all  restrictions  ar* 
removed,  is  not  more  generally  worked,  I  think  those  mentioned  ia 
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the  laader  nfarred  to  may  be  aet  oa  oae  side,  with  the  exception  of  the 
final  tufrgestion  that  it  is  "  more  troublesome"  than  silrer.  The  patent 
ri^hta  no  longer  exist,  the  aUefred  fugitireness  was  not  a  necessary 
characteristic,  if  I  mar  judge  from  samples  in  mr  possession  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old,  aod  the  extra  cost  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
nrgcd  against  platinotype;  but  that  is  worked.  The  fact  is,  the 
pkotcgrapher  of  to-day  does  not  like  trouble,  and  so  he  will  not  work 
any  form  of  the  carbon  process. 

In  additiuo  to  the  fact  that  each  indiTidual  print  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  careful  process  of  derelopment — and,  eooseqaently,  to 
treat  practically  singly  a  large  number  of  prints  is  beyond  the  power 
of  noet  aaiateiirs — it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mere  exposure  is 
iBQch  BOie  of  a  "  leap  in  the  dark"  than  that  of  a  negative ;  besides 
the  fact  that  the  progreas  of  the  image  cannot  be  watched,  even  if  it 
be  accurately  timed  by  an  aotioometer  it  must  be  developed  within  a 
stated  time,  otberwiae  the  so-called  "  continuating  action  "  steps  in  to 
npaet  everything.  This  and  similar  matters  tend,  in  my  opinion, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  oonfine  the  practice  of  the  proeees  to 
laixe,  weil-disciptiaed  establishaaiits. 

Br  the  way,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the  late 
Jabez  Hughes  erer  "entirely  abolished*  silver  printing.  I  think  I 
remember  bis  tfUing  me  that  be  still  used  silver  for  certain  purposes, 
tbonyh  I  forget  what ;  aod  I  certainly  hare  a  picture  of  hi»— a  group 
eowiiting  of  Her  Majesty  and  opwaitls  at  twenty  of  her  children  and 
gfdfbildrao — taken,  I  suppose,  ahoat  nine  yeaia  ago,  and  given  to 
me  by  him  at  tbe  time,  which,  if  not  an  aibumenisad  ailrer  print,  is 
note  like  one  than  anything  in  the  shape  of  carbon  I  ever  saw. 

Rererting  to  the  remark  I  bare  jiMt  made  with  regard  to  tbe 
modem  amateai's  dislike  of  trouble,  I  eannot  help  feeling  somewhat 
with  the  "amateur"  whose  opinion  is  quoted  in  a  leaderette  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates  has  been  an 
advantage  to  photography  or  not.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  editorial  view  of  the  quastion.  It  is  no  doubt  galling 
to  the  "  old  band  "  to  find  himself  rsdoead  to  level  terms  with  the 
tyro  of  •  aoBth,  but  it  is,  after  all,  •  aeliah  feeling  that  makes  him 
begradg*  the  noriee  his  pleasure.  He,  the  old  hand,  pnsisim  the 
same  adraatages  as  tbe  beginner  pliu  the  rery  important  one  of  long 
erperiaace ;  if  hi«  sppptite  for  soch  pbaaoTe  has  become  a  little  dulled 
with  age,  let  it  not  make  him  enriuna.  The  beginner  of  to-day  is, 
perhaps,  every  whit  as  enthHiastie  a*  he  himself  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  it  is  his  good  fortune  rather  than  his  fault  that  he 
bos  better  UMans  at  his  coninaad. 

I  remanber  an  oU  fiiaod,  aa  amatenr  ol  many  jmnt  stMiding,  who 
bad  woihad  wet  and  dry  prne—  with  the  greatest  aaidaity,  but 
with  rety  little  aitietie  resvH  until  iIm  gelatine  proeees  came  in.  It 
was  his  practice  to  try  every  new  pioeeas,  and  cfl  oooise  he  went  in 
for  Kenoett's  pellicle  aa  soon  as  it  was  in  the  market,  with  the  result 
that  he  turned  out,  as  it  was  said  at  the  time,  his  first  pictures.  He 
was  one  of  the  earlieat  enthnsiMta  in  g«Jatiae,and  is  still  oceaaionally 
quoted  as  aa  authority  in  the  aarfiar  devafepment  of  the  prooeaa.  So 
no  doubt,  with  many  othaia,  the  new  process  made  all  the  diffsrenoe 
betwoaa  nasooensful  and  aneeesoful  pfeddiag. 

Jfnin*  of  the  liability  of  solotiow  of  the  caustic  alkaliea  to  loee 
their  saergy  by  abaorptioa  of  earhonie  add,  I  may  say  that  I  recently 
bad  s  very  atrong  proof.  Finding  my  development  much  more  pro- 
tracted than  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  season,  though  using  the  same 
plates,  I  lint  suspected  my  stock  aolation  of  hydroquinone,  ao  made 
tip  s  fmh  lot,  with  no  better  raaolta.  I  then  examined  the  alkali, 
ai  1  f  ind  what  should  bare  been  " caustic '  to  consist  very  largely 
<4  ca/UMiale.  Since  then  I  have  adopted  a  plan  which  I  think  will 
prova  oaafol  to  othaia. 

Fim  as  regards  a  teat,  if  a  sohttiaB  he  suspected.  Drop  into  a 
I'  r'.  n  of  it  a  small  quantity  of  aay  strong  acid — nitric,  sulphuric, 
citric,  acetic,  or  anything  that  may  he  handy,  except  sulphurous;  if 
the  miatm  aflsmaee  carbonate  ia  present,  and  the  quantity  may  be 
i^igai.  kf  lb*  <np|lh  at  tha  egarfaea—a.  Even  when  newly  made 
a  salntioa  ct  lodbtm  or  pntimiiiin  hydnta  will  oootain  some,  poarihiy 
a  good  deal  of  carbonate,  aa  the  "  sticks  "  themselves  absorb  carbonic 
acid.  By  adopting  my  plan  tha  carbonic  acid  may  be  eliminated  and 
tbe  solution  k«p(  oanstaatly  in  a  stale  of  free  activity. 

Procure  soma  oxide  al  ealcinm  or  quicklime  and  "slake"  it  by 
pouring  a  little  water  oa  to  it  in  a  mmai .  when  all  action  haa  osasad. 


break  it  down  with  a  spatula  and  transfer  it  to  the  bottle  containing  the 
soda  or  potash  solution  and  shake  up  well.  The  carbonic  acid  will 
leave  the  soda  or  potash  and  go  to  the  lime,  which  thus  restores  the 
soluble  alkali  to  its  caustic  condition,  and  constantly  keeps  it  so. 
The  lime  should  be  freshly  slaked  as  I  have  described,  otherwise  that 
will  have  been  reduced  in  all  probability  to  carbonate.  In  my  prac- 
tice I  keep  a  "  Winchester"  of  stock  solution  of  alkali,  into  which  the 
calcium  hydrate  is  put ;  from  this  I  fill  up  from  to  time  a  smaller 
bottle,  from  which  I  use,  and  at  the  time  of  each  such  tilling  I  shake 
up  the  "stock,"  bringing  the  lime  and  solution  well  into  contact, 
and  the  sediment  will  have  settled  down  by  the  time  I  want  it 
again. 

This  was  an  old  device  of  t.ventyodd  years  ago  for  "  fresheninj^ 
up "  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution  then  employed,  or  for  giving 
it  greater  energy  in  cases  of  under  exposure.  This  it  did  by  neutral- 
ising the  restraining  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  converting  the 
solution  into  one  of  liquid  or  "  caustic  "  ammonia. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Swain,  in  a  paper  extracted  from  the  St.  Louis  Photo- 
grapher, gwea  a,  to  me,  new  rem^yfor  blisters  on  albumenised  paper. 
This  consists  in  immersing  the  priuts,  after  toning,  in  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  an  infallible  preventive, 
acting  by  "  toughening "  the  albumen.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
effective,  though  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  further  toughening  the 
albumen,  which  in  bliatca:  cases  is  usually  tough  enough.  But  I  am 
surprised  ncr  further  strees  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  washing  before 
fixing  beyond  that  contained  in  the  words  "  washed  once  or  twice 
and  fixed  as  usual."  Surely  a  print  containing  free  acetic  acid  is 
scarcely  in  proper  condition  to  go  into  the  fixing  bath  after  the 
"washing  once  or  twice"  it  is  likely  to  get  at  the  hands  of  the 
ordinary  printer's  aseiatant,  unless  his  attention  is  strongly  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  acatie  acid,  or  any  add,  precipitates  sulphur  from  the 
hypo. 

The  SeietUifie  Ameriean  gives  a  remedy  for  the  yellow  stain  in 
gelatine  negatives  caused  by  imperfect  fixation,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  editor  only  commits  himself  to  saying  he  has  "thouj^bt  of,  but 
not  tried  it."  Perhaps  when  he  has  tried  it  he  will  tell  us  he  has  done 
BO,  but  no  longer  thinkt  anything  of  it.  The  stain  so  produced  is  about 
the  most  permanent  thing  I  know  of  in  connexion  with  silver  deposits, 
being,  I  suppose,  booest  sulphide  of  silver.  But  even  if  bichloride  of 
mercury  would  touch  it  I  don't  quite  see  how  matters  would  be  im- 
proved— but  rather  the  reverse— by  converting  it  into  a  brown  or 
black — scarcely  bluish /uy. 

I  note  that  attention  was  called  at  the  London  and  Provincial 
Association  to  the  fact  that  eikonogen  and  sulphite  of  soda  will  de- 
velop the  image  without  any  alkali.  My  first  experiment  with  the 
new  developer  rather  surprised  me.  Before  making  up  my  stock 
solution  I  was  anxious  to  try  the  new  agent,  so  dissolved  six  grains 
in  water  without  any  sulphite.  This  was  applied  to  the  plate,  which 
had  had  a  "  normal "  exposure,  and  the  image  began  to  appear  so 
rapidly  that,  having  read  of  the  great  energy  of  eikonogen,  I  flew  to 
the  bromide  bottie,  and  after  copious  additions  of  a  sixty-grain  solu- 
tion I  managed  to  curb  the  "  mad  haste  "  of  the  solution,  and,  finally, 
completed  a  fairly  good  negative,  only  wanting  a  little  in  vigour.  It 
was  not  until  I  had  fixed  it  that  I  discovered  I  had  used  no  alkali  at 
all !  Surely  if  eikonogen  plui  bromide  will  develop,  eikonogen  pt»i* 
sulphite  ought  to  do  so  handsomely. 

Mr.  Latimer,  in  exhibiting  to  the  members  of  the  Birkenhead 
Photographic  Association  a  half-plate  camera  with  an  adapter  for 
taking  a  whole  plate,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  only  uses  his 
half-plate  single  lens  for  all  purposes,  and  finds  that  by  stopping  it 
down  it  answers  perfectly  for  whole-plate  pictures.  While  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  doubt  the  possibility  of  using  a  half-plate  lens  for 
tbe  purpoee  mentioned,  under  certain  conditions,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing there  is  sometliing  peculiar  about  Mr.  Latimer's  lens.  If  it  has 
its  stop  properly  placed  to  cover  a  half-plate,  it  is,  1  should  think, 
scarcely  in  the  right  place  to  be  reduced  sufliciently  to  make  the  lens 
cover  twice  the  area.  Then,  again,  if  the  lens  is  of  such  a  focus  as 
to  give  good  all-round  results  on  a  half-plate,  it  becomes  a  decidedly 
wide-angle  lens  for  whole-plate  purposes — a  wide-angle  lens,  more- 
over, very  ill-suited  for  wide-ejigle  purposes  generally,  but  for  archi- 
tecture and  interiors  especially.  Ua  the  whole,  such  makeshifts  are 
net  to  be  applauded. 
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Poor  "  parent  Society ! "  what  new  lapnu  have  you  committed  that 
Dr.  Edwards  should  propose  to  found  a  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
not  only  over  your  head,  but  without  consulting  you  P         Junius. 


THE    CONVENTION. 


Skcond  Notice. 

Wednesday,  2l>t. 

Taking  the  papers  in  order,  the  two  following,  respectively  by  Mr. 
Haddon  and  Mr.  Dunmore,  were  read  on  Wednesday:— 

DESENSITISING  AND  RESENSITISING  ALBUMENISED 

PAPER. 

By  A.  Haddon,  M.P.S.L.,  Demomlrator  in  Physics,  Royal 

Naval  College,  Greenicich,  S.E. 

I  KU8T  at  the  very  outeet  apologise  for  appearing  before  you  with 

such  a  paper  as  I  have  in  hand,  but  the  faidt  is  not  mine ;  the  respon- 

ribUity  rests  rather  with  others  than  myself.    On  the  24th  of  July  of 

this  year  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  before  the  London 

and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  the  task  having  been  kindly 

thrust  on  me  by  our  worthy  friend  and  past  President,  Mr.  J.  iraiU 

Taylor,  and  on  resuming  my  seat  after  the  few  words  I  was  told  by 

him  that  I  should  be  expected  to  read  a  paper  before  you  on  this 

same  subject  this  evening. 

The  object  of  the  few  experiments  I  have  been  making  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  possible  to  thoroughly  desensitise  paper  which  has 
once  been  made  sensitive  to  light,  and  again  resensitise  it  so  as  to 
obtain  passable  prints  from  such  paper.  Had  I  made  my  experiments 
first  I  should  not,  most  probably,  have  chosen  the  title  that  appears 
at  the  top,  because  as  far  as  I  have  gone  none  of  the  ordinary  reagents 
that  I  have  employed  deprive  the  paper  entirely  of  its  sensitiveness 
to  light.  The  rate  at  which  it  prints  is  very  much  modified,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  slower  the  printing  the  less  satisfactory  the  result. 

The  paper  I  employed,  and  which  I  will  call  normal  naper,  was 
prepared  as  follows :— Ordinary  albumenised  paper  was  floated  for 
three  minutes  on  a  fifty-grain  to  the  ounce  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Four  sheets  were  thus  treated ;  after  the  last  sheet  had  been 
floated  the  solution  was  returned  to  the  bottle  and  the  dish  washed 
out,  and  then  about  three  pints  of  distilled  water  were  poured  m; 
each  sheet  was  floated  on  this  for  about  three  minutes ;  this  water 
was  then  poured  out  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  three  pints,  and  the 
washing  by  floatation  repeated.  The  paper  was  after  each  floating 
thrown  over  some  blotting-paper  on  a  line,  albumenised  surface  up- 
wards. This  was  done  on  Saturday  morning;  in  the  evening,  when 
the  paper  was  thoroughly  air-dry,  each  sheet  was  folded  into  four 
quarters  and  placed  in  a  12  x  10  printing  frame. 

The  printing  was  done  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  so  that  the  paper 
was  kept  about  seventy-eight  hours  between  the  sensitising  and  toning. 

The  first  thing  to  ascertain  was  what  kind  of  print  could  be 
obtained  from  this  my  normal  paper.  It  printed  but  slowly,  and  the 
finished  result  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

In  most  cases  I  have  printed  from  two  negatives  paper  treated  in 
identically  the  same  manner.  One  of  these  negatives  takes  twice  as 
lone  to  print  as  the  other. 

My  next  experiment  was  to  try  the  effect  of  fuming,  i.e.,  of  subju- 
gating the  normal  paper  to  the  influence  of  ammonia  gas  either  previous 
to  or  during  the  printing.  Two  pieces  of  paper  were  placed  m  a  box 
containing  ammonia  in  a  saucer,  and  left  there  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  printed ;  the  results  yielded  in  this  case  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  normal  paper.  In  order  to  fume  the  paper  during  the 
printing  I  took  a  whole  sheet  of  blotting-paper  and  folded  it  so  that  it 
was  of  eight  thicknesses,  then,  having  unfolded  it,  placed  it  in  the 
fuming  box  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
was  again  folded  and  at  once  placed  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
normd  paper  which  had  already  been  adjusted  on  the  negative.  The 
result  in  this  case  is  intermediate  between  the  non-fumed  and  the 
fumed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  ammonia  from 
the  fumed  blotting-paper  or  pad  a  piece  of  paraffined  paper  was  placed 
between  it  and  the  back. 

Finding  that  the  ample  washing  of  the  paper  had  only  partly 
desensitised  it,  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  what  would  happen  if  the 
whole  of  the  pure  nitrate  of  silver  were  removed  from  the  paper 
before  printing.  In  order  to  effect  this  I  washed  the  normal  paper  in 
three  changes  of  water  for  about  four  or  five  minutes  each,  and  then 
immersed  the  paper  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorate  of  sodium  (common 
salt).  It  was  again  worked  in  a  couple  of  changes  of  water,  and  then 
dried.  The  print  obtained  in  this  way  was  very  poor  indeed,  in  fact, 
the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all.    I  then  fumed  the  other  piece  that 


had  been  thus  treated,  and  though  it  gave  a  better  print  the  result  ia 
far  from  satisfactory. 

Citrate  of  soda  has  frequently  been  recommended  as  a  preservative 
when  applied  to  the  back  of  sensitive  paper,  but,  as  far  as  1  am  aware, 
no  one  nas  shown  what  its  influence  is  on  the  quality  of  the  resulting 

frint,  or  on  the  time  required  to  produce  a  sufficiently  deep  impression, 
therefore  treated  some  of  my  normal  paper  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  neutral  citrate  of  soda  back  ana  front ;  and  in  order  to  find  out 
how  such  paper  would  print  fumed  and  unf umed,  instead  of  printing 
two  separate  pieces  under  each  negative,  I  covered  one  half  of  the 
paper  when  placed  on  the  negative  with  paraffined  paper,  and  then  I 
placed  on  the  whole  pads  of  blotting-paper,  whch  had  been  fumed. 
The  portion  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ammonia  gave  a  slightly 
better  image,  but  the  difference  was  not  so  great  as  I  expected.  A 
better  result  would  most  probably  have  been  obtained  had  the  paper 
been  actually  fumed  instead  of  the  pads.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  result  that  I  thought  it  would  be  better  in  future  to  fume  the 
paper  before  printing,  instead  of  doing  it  during  the  operation.  The 
time  required  to  produce  a  sufficiently  dark  print  was  much  longer 
than  with  normal  fumed  paper. 

At  our  last  meeting  in  Birmingham  a  paper  was  read  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Watmough  Webster,  on  the  preservation  of  sensitised  paper  by 
means  of  paper  impregnated  with  dij  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  thought 
it  might  be  useful  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  this  salt,  when  actually  in 
the  paper,  before  and  during  printing.  The  results  I  have  obtained 
on  paper  treated  to  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  the  salts  are  not  very 
good  ;  the  prints  are  what  one  usually  calls  mealy,  and  I  noticed  that 
those  pieces  whose  backs  were  floated  on  this  salt  became  y^vj  ab- 
sorbent, resembling  very  much  certain  brands  of  ready-sensitised 
paper  which  one  comes  across  at  times.  Two  pieces  I  fumed  before 
printing,  and  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are,  I  think,  equal 
to  the  very  best  that  I  have  obtained  by  any  of  tlie  treatments  to 
which  I  have  subjected  the  paper.  In  several  cases  I  floated  the  front 
of  the  paper  only  on  the  salt  in  solution,  in  others  I  treated  the  fronts 
of  some  and  backs  of  others  to  the  salt  in  order  to  see  what  the 
difference  is,  and  in  the  case  of  the  carbonate  of  soda-treated  paper 
the  result  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  back  being  treated  and 
fumed  afterwards. 

Kochelle  salt  (double  tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium)  has  fre- 
quently been  recommended  in  different  formulae  for  printing-out 
papers,  and  Mr.  J.  Barker  was,  1  think,  among  the  first  to  work  out  a 
prmting  process  in  which  gelatine  was  used  as  the  vehicle  and  tartrate 
of  silver  one  of  the  sensitive  compounds,  and  I  therefore  thought  some 
useful  information  might  be  obtained  by  treating  paper  with  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  Rochelle  salt,  as  undoubtedly  the  remaining  free 
nitrate  of  silver  would  be  converted  partly  into  tartrate.  The  prints 
produced  on  the  paper  thus  treated  are  poor  and  mealy,  but  when  the 
paper  has  been  fumed  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  last  set  of  experiments  I  made  was  to  treat  the  paper  with 
nitrite  of  potash,  a  salt  which  I  think  Captain  Abney  has  at  different 
times  recommended  in  conjunction  with  others  as  a  preservative.  In 
all  cases  when  trying  the  effects  of  salts  as  preservatives,  the  first 
consideration  ought  to  be  the  effect  it  has  on  the  image  independent 
of  its  preserving  action.  In  the  case  of  nitrite  of  potash  I  find  it  to 
improve  very  considerably  the  qualitv  of  the  resulting  print  when  used 
by  itself.  I  do  not  know  whether  tliis  is  due  to  the  nitrite  or  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  alkaline  salt,  and  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  salt 
may  have  acted  beneficially.  When  fumed  with  ammonia  there  is 
not  .such  a  marked  difference  as  in  the  other  cases.  Nitrite  of  potash, 
therefore,  seems  to  confer  a  quality  on  the  paper  not  possessed  by  tha 
paper  when  treated  with  any  of  the  other  salts  I  have  employed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation it  was  suggested  that  I  should  see  what  could  be  produced  on 
paper  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  but  unwashed,  and  I 
have  therefore  added  to  the  series  of  prints  one  from  each  negative  on 
plain  freshly  sensitised  paper. 

When  time  will  allow  I  propose  continuing  these  experiments  so  as 
to  find  out  the  effects  of  other  salts  on  washed  paper,  and,  if  possible, 
to  work  out  as  regards  their  preserving  action  those  which  are  the 
most  promising.  

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING 
THE  COMPARATIVE  RAPIDITY  AND  PRINTING  VALUE 
OF  GELATINO-BKOMIDE  PL.ATES. 

By  Edwakd  Dunmobe. 

A  KELiABij;  method  of  ascertaining  the  practical  value  of  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  gelatine  plates  is,  to  use  a  stock  expression,  "  a  want  long 
felt."  Many  ingenious  devices  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested, 
Mr.  Wamerke's  sensitometer  being,  perhaps,  the  best — still  this,  as 
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manufactuml,  U  far  from  being  uniform  and  above  suspicion  as  a 
guide.  Id  the  sujKestion  I  am  about  to  make,  mj  idea  is  to  have  a 
ieti«ble  ttaiKUrd  of  comporifon,  so  that  a  n<^tive  can  be  justly  esti- 
mated as  to  its  printing  qualities,  and  the  length  of  exposure  required 
to  nrodaea  it  by  any  one  skilled  in  photography  or  otherwise. 
HitWto,  the  plan  haa  been  to  aaeertsin  how  the  strongest  image  can 
be  made  with  the  weakest  Hght,  under  certain  specific  conditions,  a 
film  giTing  the  moat  detail  and  strength  when  exposed  for  a  definite 
time  to  aomewhat  weak  artificial  bgfat  being  deemed  most  sensitive. 
Now,  if  the  effect  of  weak  artificiu  light  was  identical  in  its  effect 
with  strong  daylight,  no  doabt  the  results  would  be  more  reliable, 
but  this  does  not  aeem,  to  judge  by  ordinary  practice,  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  first  iostanoe,  I  propose  to  make  a  series  of  standard  negatives 
of  convenient  aise,  say  one  inch  square  or  thereabouts,  as  follows : 
Take  any  good,  not  too  rapid  plate,  expose  on  an  ordinary  well-lighted 
kndscapa  for  tlie  neoeMary  time  (this  expression,  although  indefimte  in 
itself,  is  easily  ondentood  as  a  period  sniBcient  to  impress  an  image 
on  the  sensitive  film,  so  that  it  is  in  th«  best  condition  for  develop- 
ment), this  time  might  be  determined  by  choosing  a  %ht  that  will 
produce  a  certain  tint  oo  a  atrip  of  MMittve  paper,  such  as  used 
for  actinometers.  A  very  close  ^prarimation  to  uniformity  in  the 
nalit^  of  the  light  woold  be  tboa  obtained.  Use  a  stop,  say  No. 
ifi  I S.  We  will  assume  it  require*  to  exposure  of  three  seconds 
to  nroduoe  the  best  ima^.  Several  expoaui«a,  however,  might  be 
maa»  to  bo  certain  of  this.  Seeondly,  make  a  series  of  expoMiiee  of 
tlM  tame  Mbjeet  in  the  aaoM  light  for  raiyinff  time*,  from  one-tenth 
of  a  seoond  to  eight  second*,  thu*,  oo>  tenth,  one-fifth,  one-fourth, 
one-half— 1,  2,3,4,  6,6,7,8.  It  stand*  to  reaww  if  No.  3,  takingthe 
aumbert  to  represent  seconds  and  fraetioiMaf  aeooBda,  is  right,  the 
other*  will  be  too  much  or  too  littls  exposed,  a*  the  deTek>pment, 
which  mnat  be  for  a  de^nit*  time,  all  tiw  negative*  being  developed 
together,  would  ahow  either  under  or  «f«r  expoaure.  The  developer 
itaeU  iboald  be  otM  wba*e  conetit—t*  are  not  likely  to  vary.  Bv 
thia  meaa*  we  obtain  a  series  of  nemtiv**  of  varying  qualities,  whicb 
may  b*  arranged  in  two  row*  of  Br*  each  on  one  plate,  and  to  each 
the  tim*  of  espoMre  ahouU  b*  *tt*ch*d.  These  are  now  our  ^uge 
nagativ**,  and  ean  be  reprodnoad  ia  any  quantities,  identical  in  all 
reapseta,  by  ai««a*  of  a  carbon  tranapnrency  and  copying.  All  we 
have  to  do,  to  a*M(t«ia  tii*  eonptntiv*  rapidity  of  a  pUte,  is  to 
make  a  prupar  axpaaaM  oa  the  phu  to  be  te*t<^  and  develop  it 
bv  a  similar  dovelopar  and  oompar*  the  resulu  with  the  gauge  plate ; 
this  will  show  the  actual  printing  tahtt  of  the  n«gative,  which  is 
practically  all  we  require.  If  the  «xpa*are  is  !««•  than  for  the  best 
expoaon  oo  the  j^ai^,  we  at  oooe  see  that  it  is  a  more  rapid  plate ; 
if  mors,  then  it  u  a  slower  one.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  direct 
eommmrittm  with  a  know  high-qaniity  image  would  be  the  most 
naeful  plan  of  estimating  the  pnatu^  quality  of  a  negative  the 
photograpber  could  adopt,  and  •  pfau  taat  especially  reoonunends  itaelf 
to  tkoM  who  only  have  th*  o|>po*tMMty  of  practising  ooeaaooally. 

A*  aliMdy  stated  last  wwk  Mr.  Mnybridge  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  eraoiag  with  bis  {lla*trated  ketoe  on  "  Animal  Locomotion." 

Thursday,  th*  S3nd,  wa«  devotad  during  the  day  to  excursion*  up 
the  river,  one  being  ia  a  launch  to  Hampton  Court  from  Richmond 
Bridge,  pcovided  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  the  other  being  to  Kew  Oaidena 
and  0h*erTatoi7.  Having  forated  one  of  thi*  latter  partv,  we  are  en- 
abled to  *ay  that  lU  leadm,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  *nd  .Mr.  R.  L.  Kidd, 
left  nothing  nndooe  for  the  eonfort  of  the  party.  After  the  lunch  at 
the  "Oreyhoond"  Inn,  an  .\^nierican  gentleman  of  the  party.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mnrell,  of  Florida,  gave  expreasion  to  the  satisfaction  he  had  derived 
from  fraternising  with  them  on  that  oecasion,  which  led  another 
gentleman  present  to  say  that  Amarica  bad  so  far  been  well  repr»- 
Mnted  at  the  Convention,  ther*  having  been  preseot  re*ideDte  of 
Florida  in  the  south,  Canada  in  tha  north.  New  York  in  the  east,  and 
California  in  the  wrst,  besidea  mmnX  others  not  situated  at  such  ex- 
ttemea.  At  Kew  Observatory  th*  viaitor*  were  received  by  Mr.  O.  M. 
Whipple,  B.8c.,  F.1{.A..S.,  who  had  not  only  granted  permiaMon,  but 
bad  aada  a  special  journey  from  Deal  to  attend  personally  to  the 
comfort  of  the  visitoia  and  onndoct  them  over  the  building.  We 
made  a  not*  of  the  varioo*  thing*  there  seen  with  the  intention  of 
apprising  our  reader*  of  than  at  an  eariy  date. 

"  Mr.  Whipple's  kind  foMllMngkt  *  (says  the  Richmond  and  Twiek- 
*nA0m  Timet)  "  had  siiggitnil  a  pluassnt  addition  to  the  programme, 
and  the  afternoon's  inspeelion  of  acimtiflc  apparatus  was  followed  by 
tea,  to  which  be  invited  the  tmmhu*  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Kidd  baring  expmsed  the  thank*  of  the  whole  party  to  Mr.  Whipple 
and  hi*  a«*staat».  who  so  aMy  secondrd  him,  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  the  same  strain.     Mr.  Whipple  having  replied  in  a  few  re- 


marks, the  party  retraced  their  way  to  the  station  after  a  permanent 
souvenir  of  the  visit  had  been  secured  in  the  form  of  a  group  of  the 
visitor*  and  the  Observatory  staff,  photographed  by  Mr.  Scotton,  of 
Derby.''  Having  received  from  Mr.  Scotton  a  proof  of  his  group,  we 
are  enabled  to  pronounce  it  all  that  can  be  desired. 

In  the  evening  a  report  on  Standards  was  read  (see  page  574),  and 
remitted  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Bothamley  then  read  a  paper  on  Orthochromatic  Photography. 

ORTHOCHKOMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  GELATIN 

PLATES. 

By  C.  H.  BoTHAKLEr,  F.LC.,  F.C.S, 

To  address  the  Convention  again  on  orthochromatic  photography 
presents  some  little  difficulty,  because  on  the  one  hand  there  are 
many  in  my  audience  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
whilst  on  the  other  band  there  are  some  to  whom  it  is  not  so  familiar 
and  possibly  even  some  to  whom  orthochromatic  photography  is  only 
a  name.  I  Uke  it,  however,  that  at  this  jubilee  meeting  of  photo- 
graphers it  is  desirable  that  the  papers  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
represent  the  present  position  of  our  knowledge,  and  I  will  therefore' 
venture  to  recapitulate  the  main  points  that  are  already  established. 

Ordinary  gelatin  pUtes  fail  to  represent  coloured  objects  with 
their  proner  degrees  of  relative  brightness,  or,  as  artists  say,  with 
true  "  values,"  because  the  plates  are  most  sensitive  to  blue  and 
violet  rays,>much  leas  sensitive  to  green,  and  very  slightly  sensitive 
to  yellow,  orange,  and  red ;  whilst  the  human  eye  is  most  sensitive 
to  yellow,  somewhat  less  sensitive  to  green  and  orange,  still  less 
sensitive  to  red,  and  least  sensitive  of  all  to  blue  and  violet  The 
rays  which  produce  the  gre»te.st  effect  on  a  photographic  plate  are 
those  which  produce  the  least  effect  on  the  eye,  and  vice  vertd.  As  a 
neoeetaiy  consequence,  blue  and  violet  objects  are,  in  a  photograph, 
much  too  bright,  whilst  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  objects  are 
much  too  dark.  It  follows  that  all  photographs  on  ordinary  plates 
of  flowers,  fruit,  paintings,  and  similar  objects  are  unsatisfactory; 
in  landscape  work  tha  foliage  i*  much  too  dark,  and  has  lost  much 
of  its  roundneaa,  water  reflecting  the  light  from  the  sky  is  much 
too  bright,  and  a  alight  blue  haze,  almost  imperceptible  to  the  eye, 
is  suflScient  to  blot  out  all  the  delicate  details  of  the  distance,  on 
which  the  beauty  of  a  view  so  often  depends ;  in  portraiture  the  flesh 
tinU  are  much  too  hea\-y,  and  any  freckles  or  similar  defecte  become 
glaringly  prominent. 

To  some  extent  theae  defects  may  be  removed  by  interpoung  some- 
where between  the  object  and  the  plate  a  transparent  yellow  screen, 
which  absorbs  and  cuts  off  the  greater  part  ol^  the  blue  and  violet 
rays,  and  gives  the  green,  yellow,  and  orange  rays  time  to  act  with- 
out any  accompanying  revenal.  True  ralnes,  however,  can  never  bo 
obtained  in  this  way,  because  ordinary  plates  are  always  more  sen- 
sitive to  green  than  to  yellow,  aed,  moreover,  the  total  sensitiveness 
to  green,  yellow,  and  orange  is  so  small,  that  under  these  conditions 
the  exposure  required  i*  *everal  hundred  times  the  ordinary  exposure. 
The  negatives,  too,  are  usually  very  deficient  in  vigour. 

Vogel  found,  in  1873,  that  by  treating  plates  with  certain  colouring 
matters,  and  eepedaJly  with  certain  coal-tar  dyes,  they  can  be  made 
sensitive  to  the  gieen,  yeUow,  orange,  and  red,  or,  as  we  may  term 
them  collectively,  the  less  refrangible  rays.  The  value  of  eosin  for 
this  purpose  was  first  pointed  out  by  Waterhouse  in  1876,  and  Tailfer 
b  1883_was  the  first  to  obtain  useful  results  with  gelatin  plates,  an 
end  which  he  achieved  by  the  simultaneous  application  of  eosin  and 
an  alkali. 

Subsequent  experiments,  and  especially  those  of  Eder,  have  shown 
that  the  only  dyes  of  practical  value  are  cyanin  and  the  dyes  of  the 
eosin  group.  Ijieae  may  either  be  added  to  the  emulsion,  or  applied 
to  ordinary  plates  in  the  form  of  a  bath.  In  the  first  case  the  dye  is 
either  added  to  the  materials  before  emulsifying,  or  to  the  melted 
emulsion  before  coating.  According  to  Tailfers  specification  it  is 
necessary  to  add  ammonia  or  some  other  alkali  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  second  cose  the  plates  are  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  a  dilute 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  dye,  either  with  or  without  a 
certain  quantity  of  ammonia.  Sometimes  the  plate  is  immersed  in 
a  preliminary  bath  of  very  dilute  ammonia,  and  sometimes  it  is  washed 
after  treatment  with  the  dye  solution,  but  neither  of  these  coursi-s 
is  essential.  A  special  modification  of  the  bath  method  of  sensi- 
tising ha*  been  described  by  Ives,  and  will  be  referred  to  again 
later  on. 

My  previous  oommunications  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  con-.- 
parative  valuea  of  the  various  dyes  of  the  eosin  group,  which  is  ii 
somewhat  large  ^up;  the  efliciency  of  these  and  of  cyanin  so  fur 
a*  regards  obtaining  true  "values;"  and  the  relative  merits  of  sen- 
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Mtising  in  the  emulsion  or  by  means  of  a  bath.  I  also  exhibited  the 
results  of  a  number  of  experimenU  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
ralue  of  the  methods  from  a  practical  photographic  point  of  view. 
Suted  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  Keneral  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as 
follows :— For  all  classes  of  work  orthochromatic  methods  have  con- 
siderable, and  often  very  great,  advantages  over  the  ordinary  method. 
This,  in  fact,  is  generally  recognised,  and  these  methods  are  now 
widely  and  largely  applied  in  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  in  micro- 
photograpby,  and  in  all  kinds  of  work  in  which  coloured  objects  are 
dealt  with.  In  landscape  work  their  application  is  not  so  general,  at 
any  rate  in  this  country,  mainly,  I  believe,  because  the  methods  of 
wbVking  required  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  are  not  yet  generally 
known  and  diffused  amongst  photographers.  Orthochromatic  methods 
do  certainlv  require  more  thought  and  skill  than  the  ordinary  method, 
and  cannot  be  worked  successfully  in  an  unthinking  and  mechanical 
way.  In  the  second  place,  I  take  it  as  established  that  although 
pfcitee  flensitised  by  means  of  a  bath  are  somewhat,  though  not  very 
much,  inferior  in  keeping  qualities  to  those  sensitised  in  the  emulsion, 
they  have  a  much  higher  sensitiveness  to  the  less  refrangible  rays. 
The  testimony  from  many  sources  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  is,  ic 
fact,  overwhelming.  Further,  erythrosin,  applied  with  ammonia,  gives 
the  highest  sensitiveness  at  present  obtainable,  but  the  relative 
sensitiveness  to  green  is  too  high,  and  the  values  obtained  are  not 
quite  correct ;  erythrosin  without  ammonia  gives  less  sensitiveness, 
but  somewhat  truer  values ;  rose  Bengal  with  ammonia  gives  better 
values  than  can  be  obtained  with  any  other  single  sensitiser,  though 
the  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  lower  than  with  ammoniacal  erythrosin ; 
cyanin  is  the  only  dye  of  practical  value  as  a  sensitiser  for  orange 
and  red,  and  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  erythrosin  or,  better, 
rose  Bengal,  for  all   objects  in  which  orange  and  red  are   at  all 

frominent  or  important.  One  of  the  most  important  results  which 
obtained  early  in  my  experiments  was  the  fact  that  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  sensitiveness  can  be  obtained  with  a  bath  of 
erythrosin  or  rose  Bengal  containing  no  alkali  at  all ;  with  the  first 
dye,  in  fact,  applied  simply  in  aqueous  solution,  the  sensitiveness  to 
the  less  refrangible  rays  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  commercial  iso- 
chromatic  plates  which  are  prepared  according  to  Tailfer's  specification 
by  adding  the  dye  and  ammonia  to  the  materials  before  emulsifying. 
1  understand  tliat  Mr.  Bedford  obtained  a  similar  result  v/hen  sen- 
»tising  in  the  emulsion.  Another  interesting  result  was  that,  con- 
trarv  to  the  statements  of  some  experimenters,  I  obtained  the  same 
sensitiveness  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ordinary  erythrosin  as 
with  a  solution  of  silver  erythrosin.  This  conclusion  has  been  amply 
confirmed  by  the  later  and  more  extensive  experiments  of  Professor 
Zettnow,  published  in  Phot.  Correspondeia  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year. 

Lastly,  with  all  methods  of  sensitising  at  present  known,  the  re- 
lative sensitiveness  to  blue  and  violet  remains  much  too  great,  and 
correct  values  can  only  be  obtained  by  using  a  transparent  yellow 
screen  to  absorb  and  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  the  blue  and  violet 
rays. 

The  bath  processes  having  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  investigate  the  various  modifications  which  have  been 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  best  method  of  working.  It 
was  already  known  that  the  best  degree  of  concentration  of  the  bath 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  dye  to  be  used ;  that  a  bath  too  con- 
centrated gives  less  sensitiveness ;  and  that  considerably  greater  sen- 
sitiveness can  be  obtained  when  an  ammoniacal  bath  is  used  than 
with  a  simple  aqueous  solution.  It  was  customary  to  treat  the  plates 
with  a  preliminary  bath  of  plain  ammonia  of  one  or  two  per  cent. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Tailfer  specification  that  it  is  better  to  add  alcohol 
to  the  bath,  and  that  the  plates  should  be  washed  after  treatment. 
The  English  exploiter  of  this  patent  has  indeed  repeatedly  asserted 
that  this  last  part  of  the  process  is  quite  indispensable.  Three  points 
then  require  quantitative  investigation :  viz.,  the  necessity  for  or  ad- 
vantage of  a  preliminary  bath  ;  the  iniluence  of  alcohol  in  the  bath  ; 
the  necessity  for  or  advantage  of  washing  after  treatment  with 
the  dye. 

The  methods  of  measurement  were  the  same  as  I  described  last 
year.  The  prepared  plates  were  exposed  for  ten  seconds  to  the  light 
of  the  amjl  acetate  lamp  at  a  distance  of  one  metre,  the  plate  being  in 
contact  with  a  Wamerke  sensitometer  screen  immediately  in  front  of 
which  was  a  tank  containing  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  picric  acid 
two  centimetres  in  thickness,  which  cut  off  all  the  rays  more  re- 
frangible than  the  Fraunhofer  hne  b.  The  plates  were  all  developed 
together  in  the  same  dish,  for  three  minutes,  with  a  developer  con- 
taining in  each  fluid  ounce  two  grains  of  pyro,  one  gi'ain  of  ammonium 
bromide,  and  four  minims  of  liquor  ammonia,  'SSO.  The  details  of 
the  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  plates  used 
■were  Edwards's  Instantaneous  and  Wratten  &  Wainwright^  Ordinary. 


The  dye  was  erythrosin,  and  with  Edwards's  plates  the  bath  contained 
one  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  with  Wratten's  plates  two  per  cent. 
No  preliminary  bath  was  used,  and  the  time  of  immersion  was  two 
minutes. 

Senaitometer. 

f  ^ \ 

Dye.  AIooliol.  After-treatment.  Edwards.    Wratten. 

1:10000  ...  Kone.  ...  Not  washed.  ...  22  IS 

1:10000  ...  6  per  cent.  ...  Not  washed.  ...  22  14 

1:10000  ...  6  per  cent.  ...  Washed.  ...  22  13 

1:10000  ...  10  per  cent.  ...  Washed.  ...  22  13 

1:10000  ...  25  per  cent.  ...  Washed.  ...  22  12 

1:  5000  ...  5  per  cent  ...  Not  washed.  ...  25  18 

1:5000  ...  5  per  cent.  ...  Washed.  ...  25  13 

1:  5000  ...  10  per  cent.  ...  Washed.  ...  25  13 

1:5000  ...  25  per  cent.  ...  Washed.  ...  23  12 

1:2000  ...  6  per  cent.  ...  Washed.  ...  25  15 

1:  2000  ...  10  per  cent.  ...  Washed.  ...  25  U 

1:  2000  ...  25  per  cent.  ...  Washed.  ...  24  13 

A  second  set  of  experiments,  with  special  reference  to  the  pre- 
liminary bath,  was  made  with  Edwards's  plates  and  Paget  Prize 
Plates  XXX. 

Sensitometer. 

Dye.  Preliminary  Bath.  After-treatment.  Edwards.  Paget. 

1:10000  ...  None.                 ...  Not  washed.  ...  25-22  15-15 

1:10000  ...  1  p.  c.  ammonia.  Not  washed.  ...  23-22  15-15 

1:10000  ...  None.                ...  Washed.  ...  23          15 

1:10000  ...  1  p.  c.  ammonia.  Washed.  ...  22          15 

1:5000  ...  None.                ...  Not  washed.  ...  22-25      15 

1:  5000  ...  1  p.  c.  ammonia.  Not  washed,  ...  25-24  15-15 

1:  5000  ...  None.                ...  Washed.  ...  25          15 

1:  5000  ...  1  p.  c.  ammonia.  Washed.  ...  22          15 

Both  sets  of  experiments  were  of  course  made  in  duplicate.  The 
slight  deviations  are  due  to  the  difficulty  of  accurately  measuring  the 
exposures  with  the  amyl  acetate  lamp  in  its  original  form.  Where 
two  numbers  are  given,  the  first  was  obtained  with  good  commercial 
erythrosin,  and  the  second  with  specially  purified  erythrosin. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  results  are  : — (1),  Alcohol 
up  to  ten  per  cent,  has  no  influence  whatever,  and  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  aU  cases  where  the  dye  is  soluble  in  water :  alcohol  in  larger 
proportion  produces  a  distinct  decrease  in  sensitiveness.  (2),  With  a 
concentration  of  the  dye  up  to  1:.5(X)0  the  washing  after  immersion  is 
quite  unnecessary.  (3),  The  preliminary  bath  may  be  omitted.  It  is 
further  to  be  noticed  that  nothing  is  gained,  at  any  rate  with  these 
three  brands  of  plates,  by  increasing  the  concentration  of  the  bath 
from  1  in  10000  to  1  in  -5600.  I  believe,  however,  that  with  plates 
which  have  been  prepared  with  hard  gelatin  or  which  have  been 
treated  with  chrome  alum,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  stronger  bath, 
or  to  increase  the  time  of  immersion. 

Ives's  method  consists  in  flooding  the  plate  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  dye  (containing  one  grain  in  four  ounces),  allowing  the  alcohol 
to  evaporate,  and  then  washing  with  water.  It  was  not  easy  to  see 
why  this  method  should  give  better  results  than  simply  immersing  the 
plate  in  an  aqueous .  solution  of  the  dye.  Photo-metric  experiments 
confirm  this  supposition.  They  also  confirm  Ives's  statement  that  if 
the  plate  is  treated  with  the  strong  alcoholic  solution  and  not  washed 
no  sensitiveness  to  the  less  refrangible  rays  is  obtained,  doubtless 
because  the  alcoholic  solution  does  not  really  penetrate  the  film.  I 
was  unable  to  get  satisfactory  results  with  cyanin  in  this  way.  I 
observed  also  that  some  films  showed  a  great  tendency  to  leave  the 
glass  altogether,  a  result  due  to  the  contractile  influence  of  the 
alcohol. 

Abney's  method  of  sensitising  by  means  of  a  collodion  or  varnish 
film  has  completely  failed  in  my  hands. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  the  simplest 
way.  Dust  the  plate,  immerse  it  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  solu- 
tion containing — 

Dye  solution  (1:1000) 1-2  parts. 

Ammonia  (ten  per  cent.)    1  part.* 

Water   8  parts. 

Allow  the  plate  to  drain  for  some  time,  place  the  lower  edge  on 
blotting-paper  in  order  to  take  off  the  ridge  of  liquid  which  collects 
there,  and  dry  in  the  dark  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  Develop  in  ruby 
light  with  a  developer  containing  about  two  grains  of  sodium  or 
potassium  meta-sulphite  per  ounce,  in  order  to  keep  the  liquid  clear 
and  thus  enable  the  process  to  be  more  readily  watched.     As  a  rule, 

•  I  believe  I  ought  to  point  out  that  the  use  of  an  eosin  dye  with  ammonia 
in  this  way  is  covered  by  Tailfer's  patent.  The  ammonia  may  be  left  out  if 
erythrosin  or  rose  Bengal  is  used,  but  five  or  sii  times  the  exposure  will  be 
required. 
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dwMfcj!  '» Abteined  note  Muily  tlnn  with  nrdinaiy  plates,  and  it  is 
aot  MMMUy,  and  often  not  deaizkU*,  to  have  more  than  one  gnin  of 
pyro  in  each  fluid  oane*. 

'  Turning  now  to  the  aneation  of  Uw  we  of  orthochromatic  methods 
for  landscape  work,  I  tniok  I  may  My  that  the  results  exhibited  at 
Jtixnuoyham  last  year  were  accepted  as  showing  that  these  methods 
bare  eonaideratde  adTmntagea  orer  the  ordinary  method,  the  improre- 
meot  briag  moat  notieeaHe  in  the  rendering  of  foliage,  water,  and 
diafitftt  (Pow  tO  of  rtmMa  tibtmintd  in  rpriny,  rummer,  and 
MUimmn,  wtn  exkSnttd  in  Um  farm  •f  Untern  tlides).  I  have  since 
eodesToored  to  eompara  the  rariooa  kinds  of  orthochromatic  plates 
from  thia  point  of  view,  the  comparison  includiof;: — (1),  Ordinary 
Bfartn.  (3),  BdwardVa  iaoehiomatic  pla«aa,  naed  without  a  screen.  (3), 
Obernettar-Vogel  olvar  erythroaiii  patea,  aaed  without  a  screen.  (4), 
flates  treated  with  an  ammoniacal  batfc  of  erythrosin,  and  used  with 
a  pale  yellow  aereen. 

It  seems  neenmary  to  point  oat  obm  more  that  the  whole  value  of 
u»M[iai  iwi  of  tUs  kind  depends  eatiirly  upon  whether  the  experi- 
iiMBta  Imve  keen  made  fairly  and  without  bias.  1  do  not  heeitate  to 
My  that  many  of  the  ao-ealfed  eampuative  remits  which  are  exhibited 
are  not  fair.  In  Tetr  many  easM,  for  example,  the  nssults  shown  as 
having  been  obtained  with  ordinary  plates  are  very  much  inferior  to 
the  reatdts  which  might  have  been  obtained  if  the  plates  had  been 
uimnilj  managed.  In  all  casM  the  quaNty  of  the  values  obtained 
depaoda  rery  larvely  npon  expofore  and  development,  a  fact  which  is 
by  BO  mMBs  safficiently  rseogniied.  Many  of  toe  bad,  nay,  wretched, 
Tcavlta,  so  far  m  regards  valnea,  which  aru  commonly  exhibited,  are 
dua  to  inaaSeient  expoaare.  If  I  hare  o<jt  been  fair  myself  in  the 
«sparimanis  which  I  bring  befoie  you,  it  is  fium  want  of  ability  and 
■ot  from  iatantioB.  I  am  an  int— tiyator  and  nut  an  advocate.  We 
have  earkaiidy  not  yet  Maobcd  ftaality  in  orthochromatic  prooeasea, 
but  a  kaowledge  of  the  relative  merits  ct  the  methods  which  we  do 
atreadv  hM  e«MMiraUe  pnetieal  wins. 

In  tM  flnt  pinte,  I  have  made  •  Bomber  of  comparative  expoeorM 
with  Kdwards's  isoehromatic  pUtM  and  nrlinary  plAte.«,  both  being 
used  without  any  screen.  The  ordinary  plate*  were  Thomas's  thickly 
coated  Undteape,  ^''  V   Wainright'a  Ordinary.     {Tie  lubjeci* 

tshibiUd  fttrtn'  :tkeA-ai  frvm  nerott  the  rirer :  KirhtaU 

AUejf:  a  mtw  hum  h.wm  AbUy,  wUJk  dutane*  and  foliage ;  and  a 
fnmp  with  foboftX.  The  diffanaeai  are  comparatively  Might  As  a 
rula,  I  do  not  thinli  thay  an  grealar  than  mignt  result  from  diflereot 
cxpoMia  and  davalopMOt  of  tha  mm*  plat*.  There  is,  at  any  rate, 
nothiaf  approaching  the  atrikiag  diffawnfts  obvervcd  when  a  yellow 
screen  is  ased.  la  the  cbm  of  the  grovp^  the  iaochromatic  |dat«  has  a 
dialiaet  ad vaatage,  bat  thia  wm  doaa  lather  late  in  the  evening,  when 
natal*  hanaif  hM  ptovidad  a  yellow  aoeen  in  the  ahape  of  the  water 
▼apoar  aad  mimrta  daat  particle*  ihrangh  which  the  ray*  of  the 
aettiag  sun  have  to  paaa.  Many  other  experiments  beodM  those 
ahowB  lead  to  exaetJv  the  same  raaalt,  and  I  believe  my  experience 
in  this  laapaet  ciohiclM*  with  that  of  many  other  worker*. 

I  have  abo  made  eooinantive  exp0nni«>nu  with  ordinary  plates 
<Pa«»t  IViM  Plataa  XXX  and  Wmttea's  Ordinary)  and  the 
Uhemetter-Vogel  dvsr  arytbroiin  platM.  Here  I  have  found  a  dis- 
tinctly giaatar  dUlaranee.  (SMttU  Aam  :  Knaraboro,  fUiage, 
wttw,  «M  Jittamet:  BtUom  IFeods,  ditto ;  Ifarwick,  fJiage  and 
wattr.y  Th«*  ia,  aa  a  rab,  a  diatinct  improvement  over  the  ordinary 
plata  m  tha  imioiiiing  of  foliaf*,  water,  aad  diatance,  and  I  oonader 
the  AffannoM  aiMter  than  emud  ariM  aimply  from  diflaianoM  in 
I  hava  aapoeed  a  very  oanaiderahle  number  of  theM 


of  thei 


not  partiealariT  eaay  to  awlpalali 
to  oMain  tha  Mat  reaaha.  They 
with  an 


'  flf  eoiaparative  ezparimenta,  and  an  examination 


The  plataa,  however,  are 
aama  axperieneB  ia  raqnired 
a  decided  tendency  to  fog 
exeeM  of  annonia.  wpaiehTly  if  the  proportion  of  bromide 
TMtrmiaer  ia  too  tow.  I  twlieve  the  beat  method  of  pro- 
oednre  ia  to  put  all  the  bromida  which  ynu  intend  to  um  into  the 
developer  at  Brat,  and  then  add  tha  ammonia  gradually  m  develop- 
ment proeaada  At  the  same  time,  tha  leaolts  obtained  are  not  equal 
to  ihoM  obtained  with  a  yellow  aoaen,  although,  a*  f ar  m  mv  ex- 
periiMa  Koaa,  dialinctly,  but  aot  vary  grMtly,  in  advance  of  the 
Kdwaida'a  iaoehromatic 

8oHa  ooMparativa  axperiwanta  w«ra  made  with  Obemetter^Vogel 
platM  aaad  without  a  iciean,  aad  plalM  prepared  with  ammoniacal 
erythiaats  aad  aaad  with  a  Mnaa.  Thaw  reaolta  (aome  of  which  an 
axhibitad)  eoatrm  the  eoodnaioa  alivady  stated,  namdr,  that  m  far 
M  present  methods  are  concerned,  the  best  reenlta  are  oMained  with 
platr*  preparod  with  so  ammoniaeal  bath  nf  erythrosin  and  need  with 
a  yallow  arrren.  If,  however,  the  Edward*'*  iaoehromatic  or  Ober- 
aettar-Vogvl  plat«a  are  used  with  a  yellnw  fcreeo,  which  must  be 
in  the  fitat  aaM  than  in  the  second,  the  lesulu 


obtained  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  obtained  with  bathed 
phites  under  the  same  conditions,  but  the  exposures  required  are 
much  longer. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  yellow 
screen,  a  point  which  I  believe  to  be,  as  a  rule,  very  imperfectly 
understood.  All  gelatin  orth(«hrom8tic  plfttea  prepared  by  methods 
at  present  known,  remain  relatively,  with  respect  to  the  human  eye, 
much  too  sensitive  to  blue  and  violet.  The  only  method,  therefore, 
of  obtaining  true  values  is  to  interpose  between  the  object  and  the 
plate  a  transparent  yellow  screen,  which  absorbs  and  cuts  off  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  leaving  the  less  refrangible  rays 
with  a  relative  degree  of  intensity  and  activity  more  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  their  relative  actiou'on  the  eye.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
variation  in  the  tint  or  thickness  of  the  screen  will  affect  the  pro- 
portion of  blue  and  violet  cut  off,  and  hence  will  determine  the 
relative  activities  of  the  various  rays  after  they  have  passed  through 
it.  From  an  optical  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  screen 
as  thin  as  poesiole,  but  the  depth  of  tint  of  the  screen  admits  of  very 
considerable  variation.  As  the  depth  of  tint  of  the  screen  increases, 
the  amount  of  blue  and  violet  cut  off  increases  proportionally,  and  the 
relative  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  on  the  plate,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  relative  brightness  with  which  green,  yellow,  orange,  nnd 
red  objectt  are  rendered  increases  at  the  same  time.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  screen  so  intense  that  far  too  large 
a  proportion  of  blue  and  violet  is  cut  off ;  blue  and  violet  objects  will 
then  be  too  dark,  and  green,  yellow,  and  orange  objects  too  light.  In 
other  words,  the  reauAiag  photograph  will  be  as  incorrect  in  one 
direcdon  as*  the  ordinary  photograph  is  in  the  other.  In  landscape 
work  a  screen  too  deep  in  tint  causes  loss  of  atmosphere,  and  with 
erythroain  plates  under  these  conditions  the  grass  and  all  other 
yellowish-green  objecta  come  out  much  too  light.  This  effect  is  well 
seen  in  the  exampfea  exhibited.  For  landscapes  the  pro})er  tint  of 
aereen  ia  pale  lemon-yellow :  for  paintings  and  similar  subjects  the 
depth  of  screen  required  is  usually  greater,  and  is  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances. Examples  were  shown  illustrating  the  bad  effects  of  a 
screen  too  deep  in  tint. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  screen  in  landscape  work  is  that  it 
prevents  the  failures,  or,  at  any  rate,  want  of  complete  success,  which 
often  results  from  the  presence  of  a  ^li^ht  blue  haze.  The  details  in 
the  distance,  which  so  greatly  increase  the  beauty  of  many  landscapes, 
are  rendered  much  more  satisfactorily,  and  the  more  correct  values 
obtainttl  prodooe  a  roundnea*  of  the  foliage,  a  transparency  in  the 
water,  and  a  separation  of  the  various  planee  of  the  picture  which  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  attained  in  any  other  way.  This  kind  of  effect  is 
easily  seen  by  looking  at  any  ordinary  view  vrith  the  naked  eye  and 
then  through  a  piece  of  yellow  gloss  ;  the  increased  roundness  of  the 
objects  and  the  separation  of  the  planes  is  very  striking. 

It  has  been  claimed  m  an  advantage  for  commercial  orthochromatic 
plate*  that  they  can  be  used  without  a  screen,  which  of  course  is 
true,  but  the  results  obtained  are  not  such  as  to  lead  any  one  to  be 
enthosisstic  about  them.  It  seems  as  if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made 
to  set  op  a*  tha  ideal  of  orthochromatic  photography  a  plate  which 
requirea  no  aereen.  Given  that  the  plate  corresponded  in  sensitiveness 
with  the  human  eye,  that  ideal  would  be  realised,  but  we  are  some 
distance  from  n-alisalioD,  at  present,  so  far  as  gelatin|plates  are  con- 
cerned. Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  a  screen,  with  the 
posaibility  of  varying  it  to  suit  the  work  in  hand  or  the  result  which 
It  is  deaired  to  obtain,  t>laces  in  the  hands  of  the  artistic  photographer 
a  power  which  he  wotild  be  unwise  to  cast  aside.  With  the  so-called 
pholo^pher,  who  expects  his  apparatus  and  plates  to  do  all  the 
thinking  for  him,  I  am  not  at  all  concerned. 

Not  very  loi^f  ago  Colonel  VVaterhouse  communicated  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  the  results  of  photographing 
the  spectrum  on  pUtes  treated  with  rkodamin,  a  comparatively  new 
colouring  matter  similar  to  eosin  in  constitution.  I  have  been  able 
to  nuke  a  few  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  value  for 
photographic  work.  The  magnitude  of  its  sensitising  effect  was 
companxi  with  that  of  erythrosin  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Ordinary  rhodamin  prepared  by  the  nadische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik 
was  uaed,  and  also  aome  of  the  same  rhodamin  which  had  been 
purified.  The  results  obtained  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  table.  No 
preliminary  bath  was  uaed,  and  the  pUtes  were  not  washed  after 
treatment  with  the  dye  solution.  Sensitometer. 

AjnmoniJL 


Erythrosin 
Bbodamin  ooml. 

Rhodamin  porif. 


1:10000 
1:10000 
1:  6000 
1:10000 
1:  50U0 


1  per  cent. 
1  per  cent. 
1  per  cent. 
1  per  cent. 
1  per  cent. 


Ilford 

PmllMaU 

Wratten'i 

Kapid. 

Eapid. 

Ordinary. 

16 

16 

11 

12 

4 

6 

15 

7 

7 

10 

3 

6 

15 

7 

6 
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It  will  be  seen  that  with  one  brand  of  plate  the  sensitiveness 
approaches  Uiat  obtained  with  erythroein,  but  with  the  other  brands 
it  IS  considerably  lower.  .  , 

The  numbers  show  clearly  the  influence  of  the  concentration  of  the 
-dye;  they  show  also  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  plate  Ihey 
seem  to  show  that  the  sensitiveness  to  the  less  refrangible  rays 
obtained  with  rhodamin  does  not  depend  on  the  original  sensitiveness 
of  the  plate,  and  that  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  plate  do  not 
•ffect  rhodamin  in  the  same  way  as  erythrosin.  These  and  other 
■points,  however,  require  further  investigation.  _ 

I  also  used  plates  sensitised  with  rhodamin  to  copy  some  paintings, 
and  obtMned  results  which  promise  well  for  the  utiUty  of  this  sensi- 
tiser  The  experiments  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  me 
in  bringing  them  before  the  Convention.  In  fact,  the  photometric 
experiments  must  only  be  Uken  as  provisional,  and  are  hable  to  cor- 
rection by  subsequent  work.  I  thought,  however,  the  Convention 
would  be  glad  to  have  some  idea  as  to  the  probable  utility  of  this 
compound,  and  I  hope  to  have  become  better  acquainted  with  its 
pecuUarities  and  capabilities  before  our  next  meeting. 

On  Friday  there  was  an  excursion  by  steamer  to  Gravesend,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  J.Briginshaw,  after  which  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  to  the  number  of  between  seventy  and  eighty,  dined 
in  the  Caf6  Royal,  Regent-street,  the  President  in  the  chair.  To  the 
toast  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  Hon.  Secretary, 
responded;  that  of  the  photographic  press  being  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  and  Mr.  Henry  Sturmey,  who  responded. 
Mr.  William  Lang,  of  Glasgow,  did  likeMuty  for  kindred  photographic 
societies.  What  with  songs,  recitations,  conjuring  tricks,  and  friendly 
«hat,  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  passed. 

On  Saturday,  the  General  Committee  and  Council  for  the  next  year 
■were  elected,  and  after  the  members  had  been  photographed  by 
Mr.  Friese  Greene  in  the  quadrangle  of  Burlington  House,  there  was 
a  general  separation. 

Several  papers  other  than  those  above  given  were  presented  to  the 
Convention,  but  for  want  of  time  were  taken  as  read.  These  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chester,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  of  Leeds. 

The  London  daily  and  weekly  press,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
have  given  notices,  some  of  them  at  considerable  length,  of  the  pro- 
•ceedings  of  the  Convention,  its  nature,  and  scope. 

There  was  a  fair  display  of  pictures  in  the  galleries,  and  a  very 
good  display  of  apparatus  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 

The  showcase  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  contained  a  large  and  choice 
collection  of  the  lenses  manufactured  by  this  house,  and  one  feature 
in  it  was  unusually  interesting,  consisting  as  it  did  of  lenses  shown  in 
the  various  stages  of  progress,  from  the  rough-cast  discs  of  optical 
glass,  as  received  from  the  glass  maker,  up  to  the  same  after  it  had 
been  subjected  to  the  optician's  skill,  and  was  turned  out  ground, 
polished,  and  centred.  An  exhibition  of  this  nature  proves  highly 
educational,  and  it  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  those  by  whom 
it  was  always  being  examined. 

Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  whose  exhibits  at  photographic  gatherings 
of  this  nature  have  hitherto  been  "  conspicuous  by  absence,"  made  a 
magnificent  show  of  highly-finished  lantei-ns  and  scientific  appliances, 
including  a  patent  electric  projecting  microscope  by  Messrs.  Wright  & 
Newton.  This  is  fitted  with  a  new  form  of  arc  lamp  of  about  3000 
candle-power,  standing  on  Newton's  traversing  table,  by  means  of 
which  the  light  is  kept  in  the  axis.  This  instrument  works  with 
powers  as  high  as  one-twelfth  and  one-sixteenth  immersion,  and 
with  lower  objectives  shovs  a  blow-fly's  tongue  forty  feet  long.  On 
•one  lantern  was  shown  the  microscopic  attachment  used  by  Mr. 
T.  E.  Freshwater  in  photographing  the  objects  on  the  same  table. 
Of  these  we  have  three  before  us  while  we  write :  they  are  in  the 
form  of  lantern  slides  and  comprise  a  male  and  female  flea  and  a 
spider's  foot.  They  are  characterised  by  sharpness  without  hard- 
ness; indeed,  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  finer  pair  of  fleas, 
which,  although  when  projected  on  the  screen,  or  for  that  matter 
when  examined  in  the  hand,  cause  a  kind  of  shudder,  yet  do  not  fail 
to  elicit  a  feeling  of  admiration  at  the  wonderful  structure  of — 

"  Those  little  fleas, 
Wliich  do  us  tease. "   ' 

A  large  triple  lantern  of  very  high  finish  was  also  sho-vvn,  and  by 


its  side  the  "Miniature"  lantern — the  smallest  full-power  lantern 
ever  made,  and  which  is  now  familiar  to  those  in  the  metropolis  who 
attend  the  meetings  of  photographic  societies  at  which  lantern 
demonstrations  are  given.  This  firm  also  exhibited  a  large  number 
of  slides  in  sets,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  these  being  mounted  in 
juxtaposition.  The  colouring  was  admirably  done,  and  by  com- 
parison with  the  plain  ones  showed  photographers  of  how  much  their 
monochromatic  productions  were  capabl«. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PHOTOGBAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

LONDON  MEETING,  1889. 

Befobi  of  Committee  upon  Lens  Siandakds. 

(To  the  Pretident  and  Council.) 

Gentlemen,—  Your  Committee,  appointed  at  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  Convention  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  securing 
uniformity  in  diaphragms  and  flanges  of  photographic  lenses  and  lens 
mounts,  have  now  the  honour  of  submitting  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions to  the  Council. 

Having  gone  very  carefully  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  metric 
and  other  systems  advocated  by  various  scientific  opticians  and  others, 
your  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  generally  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  such  portions  of  the  "  itandards  "  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  (with  such  modifications  and  additions)  as  are  set  forth 
below : — 

"  With  regard  to  diaphragms,  we  recommend — 

"  1st.  That  the  aperture  of  the  standard-unit  diaphragm  should  have  a 
diameter  equal  to  one-fourth  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  and  be 
marked  '  1,'  the  approximate  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens  itself 
being  engraved  on  the  mount. 

"  2nd.  That  diaphragms  with  smaller  openings  should  have  apertures 
diminishing  in  area  to  the  extent  of  one-half  from  the  unit  standard  down- 
wards, and  be  marked  successively,  2 — 4 — 8 — 16 — 32 — 64,  &c.  These 
numbers  would  indicate  to  the  practical  photographer  that  if  a  given 
sensitive  film  requires  with  the  unit  stop  an  exposure  of  one  second,  the 
introduction  of  a  smaller  one  would  necessitate  an  exposure  of  as  many 
seconds  as  the  numbers  marked  on  it ;  in  other  words,  each  stop  would 
require  double  the  exposure  of  the  preceding  one. 

"  Should  a  lens  not  admit  of  a  diaphragm  with  an  aperture  as  large  in 
diameter  as  one-fourth  its  focal  length,  nor  exactly  any  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sizes,  we  still  recommend  that  all  the  apertures  be  made  in 
uniformity  with  the  above  scale,  with  the  exception  of  the  largest,  which 
should  be  marked  with  the  number  its  area  requires  in  relation  to  the  unit 
diaphragm.  In  the  case  of  a  lens  having  a  working  aperture  exceeding  in 
diameter  one-fourth  its  focal  length,  the  diaphragms  should  be  marked  in 
fractions  (as  -5,  25,  &c.)  in  uniformity  with  the  standard  apertures,  ac- 
cording to  the  sizes  of  their  relative  apertures. 

'  •  [We  further  advise  that  diaphragms  required  to  be  made  with  aper- 
tures intermediate  to  the  standard  sizes  should  invariably  be  marked  with 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  ratio  of  their  area  to  the  aperture  of  the 
unit  diaphragm.]" 

Note. — The  paragraph  marked  above  cannot  be  endorsed  by  your  Com- 
mittee. 

Flanges. 

"We  advise  the  construction  of  flanges  with  internal  and  external  screw 
threads  of  a  standard  series,  for  attachment  to  cameras  having  screw 
threads  adapted  for  screws,  ij  in.,  2  in.,  2 J  in.,  3  in.,  in  external  diameter, 
and  made  with  twenty-four  tlireads  to  the  inch. 

"  SJ-Inch. — The  Scinch  to  have  twenty-four  threads  to  the  inch  on  the 
inside,  and  twelve  threads  to  the  inch  on  the  outside. 

"  If  larger  ones  are  required,  we  recommend  that  they  increase  in  size 
one  inch  in  diameter,  from  four  inches  upwards,  with  twelve  threads  to 
the  inch,  both  internal  and  external.  We  also  recommend  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  series  of  adapters,  with  inner  screws  made  to  carry  any  existing 
lenses,  and  with  outer  ones  corresponding  to  the  next  or  other  larger  size 
of  the  standard  flanges  above  described.  Hereafter,  whenever  practicable, 
the  screws  cut  on  the  mounts  of  all  newly  manufactured  lenses  should  be 
suited  to  one  of  the  above-sized  standard  flanges." 

'These  "  standards  "  are  at  once  intelligible  and  scientific,  and  from  the 
fact  of  their  already  widespread  use,  both  by  the  profession  and  amateurs, 
it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  they  are  generally  popular  and  practical. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  as  quoted  above,  your  Committee  would  further  suggest : 

1.  That  besides  the  approximate  equivalent  focus  being  engraved  upon 
the  lens  mount,  the  exact  point  from  which  that  focus  is  measured  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  a  line  or  cross. 

2.  That  the  diaphragms  be  engraved  with  their  proportionate  areas  to 
such  equivalent  focus  thus  :  /-4  =  1,  or/-32  =  64,  and  so  forth. 

3.  That  where  iris  diaphragms  are  used  a  detent  be  fitted  to  ensm^e  ac- 
curacy in  the  apertures. 

Your  Committee  would  congratulate  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  inception  of  a  "  Uniform  System  ; "    its  adoption  by 
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many  cf  the  leading  phatogtmidue  oftiiaanB  both  at  home  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  uuiateooe  oj  most  thoughtful  workers  to  have  their 
leniea  eoaatrodtod  Moording  to  uiia  ij«tem,  being  sailicient  goaranteea  of 
iti  HOfnllMM,  and  •  stiong  proof  of  the  neceasitv  there  has  been  for 
refonii  in  thk  dinetion.  S.  O.  Bccrasjin  Woixiston. 

Ckairman  of  Commute  on  Lent  Standardi. 


"V  TnE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  ALLOTROPIC  SILVER, 
.MN'R  my  la«t  commonicatioD  to  thia  JorBNAL  I  hare  obtained  the 
foUowiog  rasalta  :— 

1.  It  wu  mentioned  in  that  paper  that  the  red  gold-coloured  modi- 
fication  of  rilver  waa  conTerted  into  a  brif^bt  yellow-coloured  form  by 
the  action  of  Ugbt.  Continued  ezpoaure  seems  to  produce  little 
further  change  to  long  aa  the  sabstaDoe  is  dry.  But  if  the  paper  on 
which  the  tdVer  is  extended  is  kept  moist  by  a  wet  pad,  with  three 
or  four  days  of  good  sanshine,  the  change  goes  on  until  the  silver 
tnH-owwe  perfectly  white  and  is  apparently  changed  to  norma]  silrer ;  * 
water,  alone,  tends  to  darken  this  form  oc  allotropic  silver,  acoordinglr 
the  portion  of  the  paper  that  was  protected  for  comparison,  darkened, 
showing  that  the  whitening  effect  was  dne  wholly  to  light. 

It  thM  appears  that  light  can  oonrert  yellow  or  red-yeUow  allo- 
tiofte  olTer  to  white. 

S.  Some  pieces  of  the  very  bright  Une'|;Teen  modification  were 
expiMed  to  light,  and  with  about  one  day's  bnght  sunshine  they  passed 
to  a  pore  metalWc  gold  colour. 

It  appears,  tberdore,  that  light  can  cause  the  blue-green  modifica- 
tion to  pass  to  the  gold-yellow. 

This  chuige  only  ooenrs  with  a  rery  brilliant  form  of  the  bluish- 
peen  anbetanee,  which  is  obtained  with  a  quick,  short  washing. 
gpeciiMas  slowly  and  very  thoroagUy  washed,  which  when  brushed 
orer  p«per  gave  a  mote  mat  ooloar,  <nd  not  yield  thu  result,  but  be- 
came brownish,  as  deaeribed  in  the  July  number  of  this  Joi-rxax. 
Nor  can  tkk  rasnlt  be  obtained  with  the  soluble  form  of  allotropic 
iilTer  rUwiihsl  in  the  June  nnmber  of  this  JotmxAL. 

Light,  tlMMfore,  can  change  the  Uaisii-fTean  to  the  yellow  modifi- 


eatioo,  and  this  kst  (with  the  aid  of  iiiatnis)  to  white  normal  silrer. 
The  Wf«r  thos  obtaiiwd  is  pme  wUl^  iHtroas,  and  metallic,  re- 
sembBnf  ntrcr  leaf.  Oraanie  eompnuu  cf  alrer  reduced  br  light 
give  grey  or  black  alver  devoid  of  ImU*.  M.  Cabkt  Lma. 

—Amthetm  Jowmal  tf  Sdtme*  t<ir  Avf;^^ 


THBOUOB  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMEBA. 
CBArm  X.— Nnuo— JATAnsa  Tanwa  Bwwiow  n  Jatax. 
Ora  work  at  Sandai  waa  aooa  orsr,  sod  we  might  have  gone  farther  on 
ear  trarels,  bat  wa  did  not  Uka  the  idea  ef  tiarelling  the  ninety  milaa  or 
ao  o(  the  aomewbat  naintataatini  read  balaaaB  Baadai  and  Koriyama 
(the  nearaat  raUway  atatioa)  for  lbs  Ihifd  IfaM.  There  ia  a  raUway  Una 
betwa«  the  two  towne  ioal  ■■tfciiiaj.  bM  H  ia  not  yet  opened.  The 
engiaear  ia  eharBa,  liowa*ar,  kiadty  etwid  lo  let  oa  tnTd  on  a  ballast 
tn^  and  we  dedded  eo  to  do,  aUliMgb  it  would  keep  oa  lor  BSTtral  days 
kjoger  in  Bandai.  I  belisra  the  tanih  was.  wa  ware  in  no  great  hurry  to 
leara ;  we  had  ao  eoaaplataly  leat  ear  hearU  to  the  Bamboo  and  the 
Cbryaaatbamom,  the  ebanas  of  yooag  Miaa  who,  in  addition  to  othar 
attraetiona,  eoold  atand  on  tbair  heafi^  hsfiac  prorad  too  modi  for  as. 
Howetw  that  mf  U,  the  halbat  train  aeaMbow  or  other  went  without 
■a :  bat  we  an  aO  the  aiwee  of  tee.  so  om  erenint  aaw  as  packing  np 
ear  liMpp.  end  at  low  o'aioak  naal  mnmhit.  loag  befdre  H  was  light, 
the  giSaiuBe  rsoni^  and  ahontim  into  ear  room,  pulling  down  the 
*•  HKreiB^t^  hoiisee  nn  Ihs  top  n<  ns  In  Indtnats  Ihatwa  moat  be  marching. 
At  lbs  test  etraaka  el  dawn  wa  ware  ea  Ike  mad,  ••  Sayonara,''t  the  sweet- 
aooatfiC  MTtim  giaetlng  ol  the  Japan aai,  long  called  after  as. 

Be  we  Ad  Ihk  aoaewfaat  waaiy  ra«i  tan  Bcndai  to  Koriyama  for  the 
lUidtiM.  .     . 

By  thia  tiae  the  aieaealra  heat  wee  orar,  and  the  people  were  begin- 
'  i  lo  rtaoma  their  elothaa.    Daring  the  very  hot  weather  their  raiment 
been  of  the  acantiest    The  men  wore  merely  tlie  narrowaat  of  loin 
the  woman,  tor  lbs  moat  part,  won  a  aingle  J^wneee  garment, 
(like  a  draeaing-BOwn),  bat  threw  it  off  Ibeir  bodiaa  (nan  the  waUt  up- 
ward   TbewufaaB  ondar  eight  et  nine  went  aeamparing  about  stark 


SBTaaif 

I  ToUa    Oar 
e  of  holiday,  airf  bad 
■liiiaeBtMre  of  the  eapilal 
to  aae  IM  great  town 


at  Koriyama,  but  the  former 

was  over,  but  I  had  some  ten 

no  desire  to  get  back  to  the 

I  had  to.    Besides,  I 

ef  Nikko,    I  Ibecefon  left  the  train  at 


UUsonomiya,  from  which  town  Nikko  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
The  road  is  one  continuous  avenue  of  stupendous  pine  trees. 

Nikko  is  the  Rome  of  Japan.  It  is  a  city  of  temples,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  a  very  small  town  surrounded  with  innumerable  temples, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  amongst  the  trees  which  cover  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  around  the  town. 

The  natural  situation  of  Nikko  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  surrounded 
with  mountains  of  very  considerable  height,  all  wooded  to  the  very  top 
with  pine  trees.  There  are  deep  valleys  and  gorges  between  these,  with 
swift  mountain  torrents  and  cataracts  flowing  through  them.  The  town 
itself  is  a  single  street,  running  parallel  with  one  of  these  streams. 

To  give  any  idea  of  a  Japanese  temple  is  a  most  difficult  thing, 
especially  as  there  are  temples  of  at  least  two  distinctly  different 
religions,  namely,  Buddhism  and  Shinto.  One  thing  that  is  noticeable, 
and  contrasts  favourably  with  certain  things  at  home,  is  that  the  priests 
of  the  different  religions  seem  to  carry  on  their  offices  side  by  side  in  the 
most  perfect  concord. 

I  have  tried  to  discover  whether  the  Japanese  have  any  feeling  of 
reverence  whilst  in  these  temples,  or  towards  them,  or  anything  that 
they  represent,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  trace  of  any.  I  have  seen 
crowds  in  a  temple — smoking,  laughing,  and  drinking  tea.  I  have  seen 
young  fellows  go  up  to  the  door  of  a  temple  and  pull  the  cord  attached  to 
the  bell,  which,  I  believe,  is  supposed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Deity, 
lau^iing  all  the  time  as  if  it  were  a  great  joke.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  seen^-occasionally — old  men  and  women  apparently  deep  in  prayer. 

The  whole  matter  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of,  and  in  attempting  to  do 
so  it  is  neeeasary  to  bear  various  things  in  mind,  as,  for  example,  that 
some  of  the  temples  are  (I  believe)  not  even  professedly  places  of  worship 
at  all ;  and,  again,  that  the  J^MUiese  appear  to  express  by  laughter  many 
emotions  different  from  thoae  that  we  so  express. 

An  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  customs 
in  Japanese  temples  and  Christian  churches.  A  friend  of  mine  wished 
to  photograph  the  interior  of  a  temple.  It  was  dark  and  the  exposure 
required  was  long.  He  asked  the  priest  how  long  it  would  be  before  there 
would  be  any  service,  and  got  a  reply,  which  be  understood  to  mean  half 
an  hour.  As  this  would  just  allow  him  the  time  he  required,  he  put  up 
his  camera ;  but  after  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  priest  re-appeared 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  people.  "  Had  the  honourable  gentleman  not 
a,.i«li«it  bu  photogru>h.  "  No ;  but,  of  course,  if  service  was  about  to 
begin  he  would  take  down  his  camera."  "  Oh,  by  no  means  ;  the  service 
would  wait  till  the  honourable  gentleman  had  finished  liis  exposure." 

I  forget  now  whether  "the  honourable  gentleman"  took  advantage  of 
the  kind  offer  or  not. 

The  temples  vary  in  strootore  from  a  simple  wooden  canopy  on  four 
wooden  poata  to  huge  pilea  of  the  most  elaborate  wood-carving,  filled  in 
the  inaide  with  more  carving,  with  gilding,  painting,  bronze  work,  lacquer 
work,  and  a  general  wealth  of  ornamentation  perfectly  bewildering. 

Thaae  printa  (which  are  of  excellent  quality — of  cabinet  size)  were  sold 
by  a  local  j^oto^Tapbar  at  a  trifle  under  2<1.  each.  At  the  same  shop  an 
album  containing  thirty  carte  size  silver  prints  could  be  bought  for  less 
than  a  li. — and  thia  where  all  the  coliodion-albumenised  paper,  &c.,  have 
to  bo  imported  from  Europe.  W.  K.  Bubion. 


JACK  AND  I  IN  NOBWAT. 

No.  XI. — Voss  isD  Eii>i. 


*  The  pad  aaad  was  of  aablaaebad  ■aaUa.  which  wi«  boOed  savaral  times 
with  dlrt&ad  water  lo  naova  avarthiag  aoiabU  before  aae. 
t  Reneoaead  Uka  algh-ob-aara.    litawl  maaatng,  "  if  It  mast  be  sa" 


W«  took  a  picture  of  the  schoolhouse,  Fleischer's  temporary  hotel  at 
Toss,  with  Jaek  and  me  in  our  carrioles  at  the  door,  and  Fleischer  himself 
seeing  us  away ;  we  got  one  of  the  drivers  to  draw  the  shutter.  I  sent 
oar  landlord  some  pictures  from  this  negative  and  he  was  highly  pleased. 
He  wrote  me  that  they  reached  him  on  his  birthday,  and  that  he  looked 
upon  them  as  oongratulation  cards.  This  village  of  Yoss  holds  a  position 
of  eonsidersble  importanee,  being  the  terminus  of  the  railway  line  from 
Bergen,  a  run  of  sixty-five  miles,  passing  through  fifty-five  tunnels  on  the 
way.  The  construction  of  this  railway  is  considered  a  first-class  piece  of 
engineering.  This  line,  when  contemplated  and  made,  was  doubtless 
more  as  a  means  for  the  conveying  of  produce  into  saleable  markets  with 
more  speed  than  they  could  hitherto,  as  the  districts  all  round  here  are 
highly  eultivated.  Tourists,  however,  avail  themselves  of  this  line  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  summer-time,  and  certainly  a  more  charming 
spot  to  apend  a  few  days  at  so  easy  a  travelling  distance  from  Bergen 
could  not  be  found. 

There  is  an  old  stone  chnrch  here  (stone  is  unusual).  It  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  still  in  good  preservation.  We  got 
a  good  picture  of  it  in  full  sunlight,  and  the  snow  lying  thick  on  the  hills 
beyond.  t.-     , 

The  next  resting-place  on  our  way  was  Edie,  on  the  Hardanger  Fjord,. 
The  distance  from  Voss  to  Edie  is  twenty-four  miles,  with  one  resting- 
station  between.  On  this  journey  we  came  upon  one  of  those  zigzag 
desoenU,  as  bad  as  that  at  Stalheim.  It  was  so  precipitous  that  we  had 
to  come  out  of  the  carriole  and  walk  down  a  descent  that  never  ceases  till 
it  leaches  the  valley  below.  On  this  descent  there  are  two  gigantic 
waterfalU,  which  we  photographed  in  a  mist  of  spray  from  the  falls  that 
filled  the  air.  The  bridge  across  the  bottom  of  the  falls  was  the  only  point 
we  could  get  them  from,  and  it  is  perpetually  robed  in  thia  sheet  of  mist. 
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The  monntaios  on  the  further  side  of  this  glen  are  very  precipitous,  with 
only  little  bits  of  green  tableland  to  be  seen  here  and  there  all  up  the 
front  of  tliem.  In  this  glen  we  came  upon  one  of  the  wire  conductors 
used  for  conveying  the  grass  when  cut  from  the  heights  to  the  valley 
balow.  Tliis  wire  is  rather  thicker  than  a  telegraphic  one,  and  it  is 
stretched  from  the  ground  below  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
At  any  point  on  the  way  up  the  farmer  has  the  wire  line  within  reach. 
When  he  has  cut,  gatliered,  and  bound  his  grass  into  bundles,  these 
packets  are  hooked  on  to  this  wire  and  slide  down  to  the  end,  where,  by  the 
action  of  a  swivel  movement  fixed  there,  they  drop  oft  on  to  the  ground, 
so  that  the  collected  gathering  of  the  mountain  is  found  in  a  mass  at  the 
bottom  when  he  comes  to  take  it  away.  Jack  was  talking  to  one  of  those 
hard-working  fellows  who  seem  to  be  wrestling  continually  with  the  hills 
for  a  living.  Jack  said,  pointing  to  one  of  tliosc  insignificant  bits  of  table- 
land that  they  cultivate  with  such  care,  "  I  can't  see  how  it's  worth  your 
while  to  take  all  that  trouble  lor  the  grass  that  you  can  take  in  a  year  ofl 
such  a  bit  of  rock." 

"  Bless  you,  sir,  I  will  get  as  much  pasture  off  that  flat  in  a  year  as 
will  be  equal  to  the  keep  of  one  child."  Then,  thought  I,  it  does  not  take 
much  to  keep  a  child  in  this  country,  or  there  is  more  grass  to  be  taken  ofl 
that  rock  in  a  year  than  1  would  give  it  the  credit  of  being  able  to  grow. 

The  day  we  travelled  to  Eido  the  road  was  thick  with  dust  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  line  as  flour.  There  was  a  lot  of  carrioles  going  our  way,  so  that 
the  air  was  filled  vrith  this  dust,  and  the  horses,  conveyances,  and  pas- 
sengers got  so  covered  with  it  as  to  be  almost  past  recognition.  There 
wan  also  considerable  rivalry  as  to  who  would  be  first  iu  the  race,  so  as  to 
get  free  from  the  swirling  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  vehicle  wheels  in 
front. 

The  effect  was  very  strange :  hot  weather,  sweltering ;  dusty  roads, 
blinding ;  and  all  around  the  tops  of  the  hills  snow-clad. 

Eide,  on  the  Hardanger  Fjord,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  on  the 
tourist  route.  In  going  out  to  look  for  the  best  points  from  which  to 
obtain  views,  we  found  that  the  only  place  we  could  get  a  good  general 
view  of  Eide  itself  was  from  the  water  in  a  boat,  as  the  hills  on  either 
side  ran  up  from  the  water's  edge  almost  perpendicularly,  leaving  no 
position  from  which  we  could  photograph. 

This  is  a  beautifully  green  pastoral  valley,  a  regular  staying-place  for 
the  tourist,  the  surroundings  commending  themselves  to  the  seeker  after 
pleasant  scenes,  and  Mseland's  Hotel  for  the  seeker  after  pleasant  times. 
The  garden  in  which  the  Mseland  house  is  situated  is  very  inviting 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  its  chairs,  rustic  lounges,  and  pleasant 
resting-places  underneath  the  leafy,  shady  shelter  from  the  sun.  It 
makes  us  lazy;  we  roll,  and  smoke,  and  dream  that  there  is  no  un- 
pleasantness in  this  world  of  ours. 

When  here.  Jack  and  I  went  away  up  amongst  the  mountains  viewing 
a  waterfall  of  some  note,  when  we  came  on  a  lade  of  the  roughest  con- 
struction running  on  to  a  small  paddle-wheel  that  kept  iu  motion  a 
grindstone.  This  was  evidently  erected  here  as  a  convenient  place  for 
the  surrounding  cottagers,  wrights,  and  farmers  to  use  in  sharpening  their 
tools  and  implements.  Here  a  man  could  come  and  sharpen  his  tools 
without  any  assistance  but  the  water,  which  was  always  there  and  always 
willing.  Jack  set  to  and  sharpened  his  knife  here  just  for  the  novelty  of 
being  able  to  say  that  it  had  been  sharpened  on  a  grindstone  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  iu  Norway. 

Many  visitors  were  staying  here — walking  tourists,  fishing  tourists, 
newly-married  tourists,  and  poor  old  tourists,  who  come  here  year  after 
year,  drawing  in  the  fresh  mountain  breath  to  give  a  little  more  staying 
power  to  a  waning  life. 

We  met  a  young  fellow  here  who  had  been  doing  a  walking  tour  for 
seversd  weeks  in  Norway,  and  from  a  description  of  his  experiences 
it  must  have  been  very  enjoyable.  I  thought  with  a  light  quarter-plate 
such  an  outing  would  be  first-rate.  And  there  is  a  Club  in  Norway  (some- 
thing like  the  Cycling  Club  that  Jack  talks  about  at  home)  that  would 
help  any  one  considerably  who  went  on  such  a  tour.  The  Norwegian 
Tourists'  Club  it  is  called,  and  the  yearly  subscription  is  only  four 
shillings  and  eightpence.  They  not  only  give  what  information  you  require 
as  to  routes,  but  they  make  the  roads  easier  for  you  by  making  pathways  over 
mountains,  and  construct  roads  to  waterfalls ;  where  fording  rivers  are 
dangerous  they  build  bridges  ;  and  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country 
they  erect  huts  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  walking  tourists.  The 
members  of  this  Society  can  have  a  badge  for  one  shilUng,  which,  when 
shown  to  the  keepers  of  bridges,  huts,  and  the  like,  would  prove  an  open 
sesame  to  all  the  Club's  possessions. 

A  considerable  time  could  be  profitably  employed  at  Eide  with  the 
camera,  making  it  a  centre  to  work  from,  the  surrounding  scenery  within 
easy  distance  being  so  well  suited  for  photography.  We  intended  to  go 
on  to  Odic  from  here,  but  found  that  our  time  would  not  allow  us. 

We  started  from  Eide  for  Bergen,  a  nine  hours'  sail.  We  had  a  very 
congenial  company  on  board,  all  of  the  passengers  being  the  visitors  from 
Maland's  Hotel,  who  were  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  each  other, 
so  that  the  intercourse  was  of  a  freer  nature,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas 
amidst  the  most  interesting  scenery  made  the  passage  very  enjoyable 
indeed.  We  got  some  negatives  of  ships  sailing  and  groups  at  the  quays 
as  we  sailed  along. 

As  we  continue  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  Vandykes  of  the  sea  on  this 
the  last  day  of  our  ploughing  Norwegian  waters,  we  have  leisure  to  draw 


the  threads  of  thought  together  and  note  the  impressions  of  unfamiliar 
things  that  live  with  us. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  land  here  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  people. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gade,  the  American  Consul's  place— Fantoft — 
which  is  a  country-seat  near  Bergen,  we  never  in  all  our  travels  came 
upon  what  might  be  a  gentleman's  residence  and  grounds  (they  have  no 
nobility).  The  country  was  all  farms,  farms,  farms — and  small  at  that. 
When  on  one  of  the  fjords  one  day  our  boatman  pointed  up  to  the  shelving 
rocks  overhead  covered  green  with  grass,  with  a  little  house  fixed  against 
the  rocks  three-quarters  up  the  mountain — "That's  my  brother's  farm," 
he  said;  "isn't  it  a  good  one?" — well,  we  would  not  have  taken  it  in 
a  present.     Still,  it  was  about  as  good  as  most  of  the  others  we  saw. 

With  regard  to  the  general  stock  on  these  farms,  and  even  on  the  valley 
ones,  which  show  up  better,  it  is  meagre  and  scarce ;  you  come  across 
some  goats,  a  cow  or  two,  sheep  very  rarely.  The  only  things  in  seeming 
plentitude  are  horses,  and  they  are  very  willing  and  good  workers.  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  brutes,  when  out  feeding  on  the  roadside,  jump  the  gates 
and  follow  our  vehicle  for  miles;  in  fact,  we  could  not  get  rid  of  him  until 
he  was  caught  and  tied  up  in  some  station-house  till  we  got  away.  Then 
they  would  free  him,  and  he  would  trot  quietly  home  again. 

Birds  are  also  very  scarce  here  ;  I  never  heard  any  but  one  kind — and 
I  cannot  give  it  a  name — chirping  away  in  the  woods  all  the  time ;  we 
heard  them,  but  seldom  saw  them.  A  gull  or  two  might  be  seen  flitting 
across  our  way  in  the  fjords,  but  never  in  quantity  as  we  have  them  at 
home  in  like  situations.  The  very  severe  winter  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  paucity  of  the  feathered  tribe,  although  they  are  well  cared 
for  by  their  friend,  the  farmer,  in  the  winter-time,  who  nails  up  boxes 
against  his  steading  as  homes  for  them  in  the  winter,  and  hoists  little 
bundles  of  corn  on  the  top  of  long  poles  so  that  they  might  get  food  when 
their  natural  supply  is  lying  deep  under  the  snow. 

We  did  not  see  many  flowers,  neither  wild  nor  cultivated ;  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  in  some  places  we  found  heather  in  plenty,  but  the 
flower  on  it  seemed  the  bloom  of  the  previous  year,  for  it  all  fell  to  pieces 
when  pulled.     The  colour  of  the  bloom  was  nearly  white. 

One  thing  that  attracted  and  amused  us  very  much  while  travelling 
here  was  the  long  distances  the  children  of  the  little  villages  or  hamlets 
would  run  to  open  the  gates  for  the  conveyance  to  pass  through,  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  little  tip  they  invariably  expected  and  got.  I  have  seen 
them  scamper  over  a  mile,  by  short  cuts  through  the  fields,  to  get  up  to 
the  gate  before  the  vehicle  came  up.  And  then  there  would  be  some 
doubt  who  should  get  the  small  coin,  as  rival  parties  usually  started  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  breathless  expectation  each  waited  to  see  who  was 
to  be  richer  by  the  run.  Mabk  Ouie. 


PORTRAITS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Fifty  years  is  not  a  long  period  of  time  in  a  historical  retrospect,  and 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  change  the  face  of  many  things,  long 
enough  to  remould  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  race,  long  enough  to 
mellow  civilisation  to  deeper  tints  and  a  richer  flavour.  The  story  of 
the  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have  ministered  to  the  conveni- 
ence and  comfort  of  civilised  man  during  the  last  half  century  seem 
like  fairy  tales,  yet  a  few  years  of  familiarity  and  we  forget  that  they 
were  not  coeval  with  the  creation. 

Fifty  years  ago,  this  leaf}'  month  of  June,  the  tidings  reached  our 
shores  that  a  Frenchman  had  discovered  a  method  whereby  the  image 
given  by  a  lens  could  be  materialised.  Since  then  a  generation,  sub- 
stantially, have  laid  down  in  their  graves,  leaving  behind  them,  en 
masse,  the  mirrored  image  of  their  faces — the  only  generation,  so  far 
as  we  know,  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together.  The  faces 
of  the  dead  and  absent  no  longer  flicker  in  the  expiring  recollection 
of  the  living,  and  silhouettes  have  ceased  to  grace  the  walls  of  the 
guest  chamber.  Y'ear  by  year  the  little  miniature — the  first  born  of 
Daguerre's  process — has  given  place  to  others  of  larger  size  and  more 
pictorial  value,  until  to-day  camera  portraits  are  too  common  to  excite 
remark.  It  is  of  these  larger  products  of  the  camera  that  I  wish  to 
say  a  word.  Size  has  been  attained,  and  now  let  us  have  something 
better  than  size.  It  must  be  admitted  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  pictures  are  crude  to  the  rankest  degree,  and  miss  altogether 
the  flavour  that  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  portraiture.  The 
vehement  enthusiasm  which  is  expended  in  maintaining  that  pictures 
by  photography  are  works  of  art  would  be  more  wisely  directed  if 
applied  to  the  study  of  artistic  principles  and  effects.  But,  aside  from 
this,  we  encounter  far  greater  difficulties  in  portrait  sizes  than  in 
making  smaller  work,  for  various  reasons,  prominent  among  which  i» 
the  limitation  of  lenses.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  lenses  as 
yet  suited  to  life  sizes.  Work  of  this  sort  usually  bears  upon  its  face 
the  evidence  that  the  instrument  has  been  strained  far  beyond  it* 
powers.  The  definition  may  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  por- 
trait is  like  a  map — the  pictorial  effect,  the  atmosphere,  wholly  un- 
attained.  The  great  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  permits  the  use  of 
lenses  of  much  longer  focus  than  any  we  have  for  images  approaching 
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life  size.  We  mil  know  how  much  better  we  can  make  small  sizes — 
c'.l  i-  ■•t,<  for  iiutance — with  s  lens  deaigned  for  larger  work;  the  dis- 
torti  [i  of  the  head  or  figure  is  then  no  lonj^r  seen.  Manr  sitters 
object  to  pictuiM  showing  their  hands,  for  the  reason  that  "  tlier  will 
look  so  large."  They  hare  been  aocoatomed  to  seeing  work  with  too 
small  or  too  short-focusaed  lenses,  and  their  objections  are  well 
fuunJed.  But  small  pictuies  are  often  seen  now  from  the  hands  of 
skilful  men,  who  are  properly  equipped  with  lenses,  with  the  values 
perfectlr  kept.  This  may  be  attained  in  large  as  well  as  small  pic- 
tUTM  when  we  hare  len»es  to  meet  the  re<|uirements  of  such  work. 
The  eurysoope  and  others  of  kindled  construction  may  very  properly 
be  used  fur  groaps  and  architectoral  work,  but  fur  portrait  busts 
grant  as  an  instnunent  of  fourfold  illumination  and  length  of  focus. 
Such  lenses  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  f  think ;  it  is 
only  just  now  that  the  great  Lick  takaeope  has  taken  up  the  work 
that  sstionumers  hare  all  along  been  trying  to  do  with  their  spy- 
ylsMpa.  And  when  the  cooing  photographer  surreys  the  life-size 
image  upon  his  plate — a  siie  within  the  easy  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment used  in  its  production— may  the  time  hare  also  come  when  the 
cramped  and  niggling  work,  now  known  as  letoodiing,  shall  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  run  riot  over  its  fair  ptoportions,  but,  instead,  the  work 
of  the  artist,  supplementing  its  raua  if  broad  and  skilful  treatment. 
Than  let  the  phnts  be  made  npoa  eartooo,  or  some  other  paper  with  a 
longh  snrfaoe,  which  will  not  expand  to  tke  distartion  of  the  image 
or  npal  artistic  tasta  by  its  mlgar  i^oaa. 

Sotna  maintain  that  aokigemants  by  tba  solar  proceas  oorer  all  this 
pound,  but  it  srems  to  ma  tbat  Ikaia  is  a  raloe  in  direct  work,  when 
mtelligently  done,  tbat  is  not  saeeearfnllr  riraDed  by  other  methods. 
This  worthy  style  of  portraitoie  appeals  to  the  great  middle  class, 
who  cannot  well  afford  the  work  of  competent  purtrait  painters;  and 
it  is  haxaiding  Tsry  little  to  predict  that  it  «-ill  be  largely  known 
amoog  the  products  of  tha  aaeood  katf  oentunr  of  photography. 

By  diisTism  L.  Uimo. 
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Mr.  BMibAan  thaa 
Pictaiw(i 
hrtida 
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lUtL 


sadskott*  tsapleyad  Itar  taUng  the 

haadad  toaad.    Tbtjr  were  porcbased  in 

,  aad  ««•  Terr  good  as  well  a*  modente 

iBidd  RtetabfU  tjrptw    llie  pfetans  shown 


is*(at<rsoseinfe)  that  bad  b««a  1 

dartaa  a  *Wt  to  the  bUbittoa,  aad  wwn  tot  good'as  weU'a*  moderaU 
sa.    1\s  laasM  wars  of  the  laidd  RteiabfU  tjrptw    The  pfetant  shown 
pradand  vKh  (an  ntrtark   The  sbntter  was  on  tbs  wbob  the  most 
that  be  had  ascdT   Mr.  fMlaal  also  sbomd  aa  sapUsaee,  pra- 
ribsd  la  oar  lapert  of  lbs  Xoadaa  sod  ProTindai  FbotogmpUc 
.lorblaf  IsMsatotbasBMnftaat. 
Mr.  TmutM  Oausi  aid  that  oudbeavl  boaU  in  iilace  of  •boaHs  had  been 
•howB  st  Ike  lata  Courts*. 

Mr.  CHanuiiJoaMsk<nradatlotalaasaa<Ub]rHani*oaiDlM2.   It  had 
Urn  ttattd  that  thsst  Isatas  eowsd  a  nrr  «id«  aa^  bat  this  was  not  the 
«"ii.as«a«ld  beevidsatftiiaitksdislHcssepaiatiaalhslsasaB.    There  was, 
bowem'.  a  iwarfcably  flat  aald. 
Mr.  W.  K.  DiBSSRAM  hKismd  whether  then  was  not  a  strong  flare  spot 
Mr.  Jmros  repli«>l  that  there  wsa,  aad  the  CBaibmaW  said  tbat  oaa  was 
ionaatlT  ta  see  at  Wooiwieh  Anoal,  bol  tbs  flan  upoi  was  eery  tnmblasoae. 
m.  Jaoas  aort  shiwsd  seas  Immss  ands  b^  Swift  to  dstsaMrs  saaMns 
weikteg  with  sa  speftan  ol/-4. 


Mr.  Debesham  asked  whether  the  field  was  fairly  flat 

Mr.  JO.NKS  repUed,  wonderfully  flat  He  also  iiiquii-ed  Mr.  Bolas's  opiuiou 
as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  for  a  detective  camera  to  have  so  large  an  aper- 
ture as/-4.  "  '^ 

Mr.  T.  Solas  replied  that  it  was  sometimes  desirable  to  have  the  quickest 
lens  obtainable. 

Mr.  McLauohus,  from  Ontario,  Canada,  being  invited  by  the  Chairman  to 
a»ldre«s  the  meetmg,  said  that  m  Canada  they  gained  almost  all  their  photo- 
graphic information  fW)m  the  English  journals.  lu  the  government  photo- 
graphic work,  in  which  he  wa.f  eugagetl,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  priatiug  by 
the  blue  process.  He  had  been  iuforiued  that  iu  oue  department  alone  there 
waa  a  saving  eflected  by  the  employment  of  photography  instead  of  draughts-  J 
men  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  a-year.  I 

The  Chaibmax  inquired  whether  .Mr.  McLaughlin  used  any  special  means  " 

for  clearing  the  lines  in  negatives  for  repnxluctiou  processes. 

Mr.  McLauohuu  replied  that  he  developed  his  plates  (wet  collodion)  with 
iron  rather  acid,  and  intensifled  with  copper. 

Mr.  Greene  showed  a  transparency  on  a  20x16  plate  printed  by  contact 
from  a  negative  taken  hut  Satunlay  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Convention. 

• 

BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
On  Saturday  last,  the  24th  instant,  an  excursion  was  made  to  Wick  Rocks. 
The  party  of  ladies  and  geutlemcn  left  the  city  about  noon  by  brake.  The 
route  Uy  along  the  Upper  Bristol-road,  through  the  villages  of  Kelston  and 
Bitton.  At  the  Utter  place  a  halt  was  made  to  photograph  the  rural  church 
and  its  surroundings. 

Arrived  at  Wick  Rocks,  and  luncheon  partaken  of,  subjects  for  the  camera 
were  qnickly  found  and  taken.  At  half-iiast  five  p.m.  a  start  homewards  was 
made,  journeying  by  way  of  Cold  Ashton  ami  the  Gloucester-road.  The 
scenery  along  the  roate  is  of  a  picturesque  and  varieil  ch»racter,  and  the  drive 
of  some  fifteen  miles  or  more  was  greatly  eujoyeil. 

Glastonbujy  has  been  selected  for  tfie  next  outiug,  on  September  21,  and 
the  Hf»t  ordiuary  meeting  after  the  recess  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institntion  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  25. 


CortrjSiJonlrence. 

tf  Onrttfumimtt  Amid  tuwtr  wn(«  on  Mk  ndn  of  Ou  paper. 

DJTERXATIOXAL  CONGRESS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Tbe  International  Photograpliio  Congress  met  at  half-past  two  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  the  7tb  instant,  AL  Marey,  memltre  de  I'liutUut,  in  the 
chair.  Tbe  work  to  be  undertaken  was  again  not  taken  in  the  order  we 
find  it  in  the  preliminary  report,  but  with  the  sixth  question :  "  Uni- 
formity in  the  size  of  photographic  plates."  Great  discussion  followed, 
and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  Congress  to  endeavour  to  adopt  a  size 
in  oonformity  with  the  foreign  sizes  in  daily  use.  It  was  found  regret- 
table that  such  a  great  number  of  different  size  cameras  should  be  in  the 
market,  as  a  great  benefit  would  accrue  could  an  unireraal  size  be  adopted 
(or  tbe  future.  The  Congress  adopted  the  size  18  x  21  as  a  standard,  it 
being  the  most  coOTanienL  Cut  into  halves  or  quarters,  or  doubled,  in 
every  way  the  form  or  ahape  is  adapted  for  landscapes,  &c. 

The  fifth  qoestioo  was  discussed  on  Thursday,  the  8tb  instant,  M. 
Davanne  in  the  chair.  M.  de  V'illecholle  was  the  reporter  of  the  second 
Commission  Fifth  qoestion :  "  Find  an  uniform  and  easy  method  to 
adapt  divers  lenses  on  the  different  size  cameras."  The  Commission  pro- 
posed that  a  given  number  of  tlanges  or  rings,  of  a  given  size,  screwing 
one  into  the  other,  should  be  adopted.  M.  Molteni  proposed  bis  "adapta- 
Uur,"  which  I  desinibad  in  a  former  letter  to  The  Bbitisu  Jocbnal  of 
Photoobapbt.  (This  system  I  myself  find  y«iry  good,  providing  a  safety 
screw  be  plsosd  npoa  tbe  ^>parataa,  otherwise  tbe  risk  is  run  that  the 
lana  msj  fall  out  and  get  broken.) 

M.  de  Villecholle  also  proposed  a  modification  of  the  above.  He  takes 
a  piece  of  sheet-iron  or  zinc,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  front  board,  and 
piaroes  a  circular  hole  in  its  centre,  through  which  tlie  screw  of  the  lens 
u  passsd ;  the  ring  or  flange  of  the  lens  is  then  screwed  on  and  nips  the 
zinc  front,  and  thus  keeps  the  whole  tight.  The  zinc  front  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  oamara.  Naturally  a  zinc  plate  is  necessary  for  every  size 
lens.  This  i^stam  has  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  screwing  the  flange  of  the  lens  upon  a  wood  front-board. 

The  Congress  then  considered  the  advisability  of  a  standard  size  and 
shape  for  said  fronts  of  cameras. 

The  discussion  then  commenced  upon  "  An  uniform-sized  screw  for 
fixing  cameras  upon  any  kind  of  stand."  After  a  long  discussion  it  was 
decided  that,  as  the  Whitworth  screw-thread  had  already  been  adopted 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  Congress  should 
accept  it  as  well.     This  was  decided  on. 

The  Congress  met  again  ou  Friday,  tbe  Sth  instant  The  discussion 
took  place  upon  the  ninth  question  :  "  Custom  House  formalities  for  the 
circulation  of  sensitive  preparations." 

As  a  dark  room  ia  about  to  be  provided  in  almost  every  Custom  House, 
the  Congress  thoaght  wise  to  adopt  a  kind  of  international  sign  or  label— 
a  son  upon  a  red  ground,  and  in  the  centre  three  letters,  C.  I.  P.  (Congrii 
International  de  Pkolographie).  An  inscription  to  be  added  iu  the  lan- 
gnage  of  tha  ssndat  as  wall  as  the  receiver—"  To  be  opened  only  iu  tho. 
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presence  of  the  owner."  If  by  transit,  the  language  of  the  country  or 
countries  through  which  the  parcel  passes  can  be  added. 

The  discussion  then  began  on  the  tenth  question,  M.  Perrot  de 
Chaomenx  being  the  reporter.  This  gentleman,  being  a  very  ex- 
perienced lawyer,  gave  the  Congress  the  history  of  the  French  laws  on 
aitistio  property  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  pointed  out  so  clearly 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  accepting  or  not  adopting  the  con- 
clusions of  his  report  that  an  unanimous  vote  was  obtained. 

The  Ck>ngre88  met  again  on  Saturday,  the  10th  instant,  to  discuss  the 
second  question,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  first  Commission — 
"  Uniformity  in  the  Method  of  Measuring  the  Focal  Length  of  Lenses  " — 
Mons.  A.  Martin,  reporter.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  was  here  exhibited. 
The  standard  diaphragms  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
were  commented  on,  and  a  great  desire  to  adopt  them  was  manifested. 
Finally,  the  proposed  method  of  the  Commission  was  voted. 

The  Congress  then  chose  Tuesday  for  their  next  meeting. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress  then  informed  the  members 
that  on  Thursday  next,  being  a  holiday,  M.  Marey,  Directeur  de  la 
Station  Physiologique  du  College  de  France,  had  invited  the  members  of 
the  Congress  to  visit  his  establishment. 

M.  I'Amiral  Mouchez  had  likewise  invited  the  Congress  to  visit 
rObservatoire  de  Paris  on  Friday  evening  at  nine  o'clock. 

M.  Janssen  desired  the  Congress  to  visit  his  Observatoire  at  Meudon  on 
Sunday,  the  18th  instant,  at  three  o'clock. 

A  few  words  on  a  personal  matter.  I  cannot  endorse  the  opinion 
expressed  on  the  Congress  by  an  editorial  contributor  in  the  last  number 
of  The  British  Joubnal  of  Photoobaphy,  nor  the  words  of  the  eminent 
Mr.  Leon  Wamerke,  spoken  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  on  July  23  last. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  has  been  very  liberal,  kind,  and 
generous  to  all  foreign  members  of  the  Congress.  They  have  not  "  had 
to  pay  a  heavy  subscription  in  the  first  place,  and  to  look  after  them- 
selves as  best  they  can."  Mr.  J.  Smith,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Braham, 
assisted  at  one  of  the  trances.  M.  Pector,  as  they  told  me,  refused  to 
accept  the  ten  francs,  as  he  believed  them  to  be  delegates. 

M.  Leon  Wamerke  has  also  been  received  with  the  greatest  honours. 
Last  night  he  was  invited  to  the  banquet,  and  the  post  of  honour  given 
him.  What  these  gentlemen  would  have  received  had  they  been  dele- 
gates I  know  not.  Your  correspondent  also  received  a  free  invitation, 
but  was  called  to  account  by  the  President  on  arriving,  on  account  of  that 
article  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  me.  I  was  placed 
in  such  a  position  at  table  as  not  to  be  able  to  glean  anything  of  the 
speeches  made,  which  would,  I  am  certain,  have  interested  my  readers. 

On  Tuesday,  the  13th  instant,  the  members  of  the  Congress  met  again  at 
76,  Rue  des  Petits  Champs,  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Marey, 
membre  de  I'Institut. 

An  animated  discussion  began  on  the  third  question,  "  Uniformity  in 
the  indication  of  the  photometric  e£fect  of  diaphragms."  The  Congress 
decided  on  adopting,  as  the  normal  size  corresponding  to  the  unity  of 
exposure,  the  diaphragm  admitting  light  by  an  opening  equal  to  the  tenth 
of  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  The  Congress  expressed  the  desire  that 
all  the  other  diaphragms  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  able  to  change  the 
duration  of  the  exposure,  taking  this  unity  as  a  basis,  and  that  all  dia- 
phragms should  have  corresponding  numbers  engraved  upon  them,  show- 
ing their  rapport  with  the  normal  one. 

On  Wednesday,  M.  Davanne  conducted  the  debates.  The  third  and 
fourth  questions  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  fourth  question, 
"  Uniformity  in  the  method  of  measuring  the  duration  of  the  admission 
of  light  regulated  by  obturators  (shutters)." 

The  Congress,  after  a  long  discussion,  decided  that  the  duration  of  the 
total  action  of  the  oi>ening  and  closing  of  the  flanges  of  the  instrument 
should  be  engraved  on  the  obturator  in  seconds  and  fractions  of  a 
second,  as  well  as  the  effective  working  expressed  by  the  report  to  said 
duration.  This  to  be  calculated  by  comparison  with  an  ideal  instan- 
taneous obturator.  These  items  are  to  be  given  for  the  largest  diaphragm 
which  can  be  used  with  such  obturator  as  well  as  for  the  principal  degrees 
of  tension  which  can  be  attained,  or  at  least  for  the  extreme  rapidity. 

The  first  question,  "  The  introduction  in  photography  of  a  fixed  unit  of 
light."  The  Congress  adopted  the  luminosity  produced  by  a  surface  of 
one  square  centimetre  of  incandescent  platinum  at  the  moment  of  solidi- 
fication, which  unit  has  already  been  adopted  by  savants  under  the  name 
of  "  Unit  of  Light  VioUe." 

As  a  more  practical  unit  or  standard,  the  Congress  adopted  the  flame 
of  the  Amyle  Acetate  Lamp,  the  intensity  of  which  is  to  be  calculated  after 
that  of  the  Unit  Violle.  The  flame  of  the  Amyle  Acetate  Lamp  to  be 
employed  in  its  most  luminous  part,  the  remainder  to  be  cut  off  by  means 
of  a  square  sheet  of  metal,  having  a  horizontal  cut  along  its  surface. 

Subsidiary  question  A,  "  Uniformity  in  the  estimation  of  luminous 
intensity  in  photographic  operations."  The  Congress  admitted  that  the 
luminous  intensity  of  objects  to  be  photographed  could  be  determined  by 
the  employment  of  photometric  apparatus,  as  proposed  by  M.  Masent. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  study  and  experiment  on  the  same. 

Subsidiary  question  B,  "  Unity  in  the  method  of  determining  the 
sensitiveness  of  photographic  preparations."  The  Congress  adopted  the 
method  proposed  by  M.  Janssen,  that  of  obtaining  a  given  tint  by  direct 
exposure  to  a  standard  light  for  a  given  time  and  developed  under  certain 
conditions.    M.  Janssen,  in  order  to  make  this  system  more  easy,  ini- 


tiated the  Congress  into  the  method  to  obtain  a  series  of  standard  tints  to 
facilitate  said  measures.  For  gclatino-bromide  plates  the  standard  Ught 
to  be  the  flame  of  the  Amyle  Acetate  Lamp  (as  modified  by  the  Congress), 
placed  at  the  distance  of  one  metre  bom  the  sensitive  surface ;  the 
exposures  to  be  made  at  intervals  of  five  seconds. 

The  Congress  draws  attention  to  the  sensitometer  Wamerke  as  able 
to  render  service,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  Amyle  Acetate  Lamp,  and 
not  with  the  phosphorescent  plate. 

Thursday  being  a  national /ete  for  France,  the  Congress  did  not  meet, 
but  accepted  the  invitation  of  M.  Marey  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  scientific 
establishment  at  Auteuil.  At  three  o'clock  we  were  all  ot  the  rendezvous. 
M.  Marey  exhibited  and  explained  the  different  instruments  he  had  in- 
vented to  decompose  motion  by  the  aid  of  photography.  The  flight  of 
birds,  the  motion  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  different  attitudes  of  the 
"  superior  being,"  man,  were  all  analysed  and  brought  to  a  geometrical 
figure.  His  photographic  gun  was  examined  with  interest,  but  what 
created  most  astonishment  in  most  of  the  visitors  was  when  they  heard 
that  the  exposure  of  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  second  was  not  rapid 
enough  to  have  the  wing  of  a  fly  sharply  delineated. 

On  Friday,  the  16th,  the  Congress  again  met,  M.  Marey  in  the  chair. 
The  Congress  proposed  that  another  Congress  should  meet  in  1890  at 
Brussels,  in  order  to  continue  the  work  began.  A  permanent  Com- 
mission was  named,  not  only  to  prepare  the  work  for  the  future  Congress, 
but  to  enforce  as  far  as  possible  the  decisions  of  the  present  one.  The 
Congress  adopted  a  special  mark  to  distinguish  the  apparatus  made  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Congress.  The  mark  or  stamp  to  be 
a  rising  sun  with  a  monogram  in  the  centre.  All  the  standards  which 
have  been  voted  by  the  Congress  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  photographic 
section  "  du  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  i  Paris." 

The  same  evening,  at  half-past  nine,  the  Congress  paid  a  visit  to  the 
"  Observatoire  de  Paris."  We  were  received  by  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Henry, 
astronomers  attached  to  the  establishment,  who  kindly  showed  us  all  the 
instruments,  and  explained  their  scientific  use.  In  order  to  go  from  one 
building  to  another  the  paths  of  the  garden  were  studded  with  lamps, 
which  vied  with  the  constellations  above,  shining  brighter  than  the  starry 
firmament.  A  beautiful  sight  was  obtained  from  the  roof  of  the  "  Obser- 
vatoire." Paris,  illuminated  with  its  thousands  of  gas  jets ;  the  Kifiel 
Tower,  piercing  the  clouds  in  flames,  as  it  were,  by  the  Bengal  fires  burn- 
ing between  its  mighty  iron  girders  ;  the  captive  balloon  lighted  up  by  the 
reflected  lights  of  the  illuminated  fountains  of  the  Exliibition,  resembled 
an  extraordinary  moon,  or  a  fiery  meteor  about  to  bring  destruction  on  the 
"  modern  Babylon  ;"  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  domes  bearing  the 
telescopes  threw  a  gloom  around :  all  appeared  strange  and  unaccount- 
able— a  fairy  land,  a  residence  of  spectres,  or  a  scene  of  Dante.  After  two 
hours'  visit  to  this  sanctuary  of  learning  we  returned  home,  commenting 
upon  the  self-sacrifice  of  astronomers  to  their  love  of  science,  &e. 

On  Saturday  the  Congress  met  "  au  Trocadero,"  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Janssen,  for  their  seance  de  cloture.  A  recapitulation  was  gone  through 
of  the  work  accomplished.  The  foreign  members  were  thanked,  and 
cordially  invited  to  the  next  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Brussels.  The 
President  declared  in  the  name  ot  the  Ministre  that  the  ' '  Congres 
International  de  Photographic"  of  1889  had  terminated  its  work  and  was 
dissolved. 

On  Sunday,  by  special  invitation,  the  members  of  the  late  Congress  visited 
the  Physical  and  Astronomical  Observatory  of  M.  Janssen,  situated  at 
Meudon,  a  short  distance  from  Paris.  The  eminent  astronomer  awaited  us 
at  the  entry  gate  of  the  establishment,  and  introduced  us  into  the  stables 
of  the  chateau  (destroyed  by  the  Prussians  during  the  siege  of  Paris). 
These  stables,  about  eighty  yards  long,  were  transformed  into  an  immense 
laboratory.  Apparatus  of  every  description,  size,  and  form — air  pumps, 
gas  reservoirs,  meters,  gas  bags — encumbered  the  place.  M.  Janssen  drew 
our  attention  to  a  series  of  three-inch  iron  pipes  joined  together  so  as  to 
form  a  length  of  about  sixty  metres,  each  end  being  stopped  by  a  thick 
glass.  M.  Janssen  informed  us  that  these  long  tubes  were  intended  to 
contain  different  gases,  under  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres ;  a  ray  of 
light  was  then  sent  through,  and  a  spectroscopical  examination  then 
followed.  Another  apparatus  for  the  spectroscopical  examination  of  steam 
at  different  pressures  was  described.  AU  these  appUances  have  for  their 
object  the  solving  of  the  natural  mysteries  of  the  planetary  bodies  revolving 
through  space.  M.  Stanoiewitch,  Professeur  de  Physique  a  I'Academie 
Boyale  de  Guerre  a  Belgrade,  assisted  M.  Janssen  in  his  explanations. 

■The  photographic  department  was  then  visited,  and  the  apparatus  in 
which  such  large  negatives  of  the  sim  are  obtained  every  morning  (weather 
permitting)  was  carefully  examined.  The  rapid  obturator  invented  by  M. 
Janssen,  by  which  an  exposure  of  one-hundred-thousandth  part  of  a. 
second  can  be  obtained,  the  complicated  mechanism  and  its  working, 
was  clearly  and  ably  explained  by  the  astronomer. 

M.  Pasteur,  the  clever  operator,  showed  us  a  series  of  negatives  of  the 
orb  of  light.  Its  spot,  their  numerous  changes,  its  atmosphere,  and  its 
revolutions  were  explained.  A  large  print  of  the  sun's  surface,  containing 
spots,  was  kindly  offered  by  M.  Janssen  as  a  souvenir  of  the  visit  to  his 
establishment.  We  then  went  across  the  park  to  see  the  new  telescope, 
after  which  photographic  negatives  were  taken  by  M.  Fabre  of  groups  of 
the  late  Congress.  A  lunch  was  then  offered  by  the  Directeur  (M.  Janssen), 
who  was  heartily  thanked  for  the  interesting  and,  above  all,  instructive 
demonstration,  as  well  as  for  liis  hospitaUty. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  19th  inst. ,  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
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inTitod  all  th«  teeigii  iiMmbcn  and  the  daUgatas  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
organised  in  memaiy  ot  the  fiftj  years  alape>«l  since  the  introduction  of 
pbotogiaphy. 

The  celebrated  Edijon  was  one  of  the  gneats.  Many  speeches  of  great 
importance  for  the  history  of  photography  were  made,  ot  which  I  am 
soRy  yoor  eosreapoodeot  eannot  giTe  a  ntvm^,  haiing  been  placed  by 
ezTor  too  tar  fnmi  tbaontois. 

On  Tneaday  M.  Janaaen  gate  a  lecture  on  the  work  and  doings  of  the 
late  CoDgreas — in  fact  a  rtnmt  of  all  I  hare  related  in  my  letters  to  Thb 
BamsH  JorasAL  or  PuoroaajLTHT. 

The  Congreea,  in  a  short  time,  has  done  good  work  tor  the  future  of 
photography.  It  baa  laid  a  baaia  tor  future  work,  and  has  publicly 
shown  that  photography  is  an  art  well  worthy  of  the  soUcitude  of  the 
State  and  the  atientMO  ol  saraati.  A  few  years  ago  the  latter  would 
b»i«  thought  it  below  their  digni^  to  intermix  with  the  adepts  of  the 
bladi  art,  or  lose  their  TalnaUs  time  in  giring  their  attention  to  a 
problem  in  the  intereat  ot  the  DagMRian  art.  Paor.  E.  STBUinia. 

1%,  Rut  Legendrr. 

m 

HATUBALISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  llu  EDnoB. 

Sta, — If  I  had  not  said  all  I  hare  to  aay  at  present  oo  natnralistio 
pliolography  several  times  oTer,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  discuss  the 
snbject  with  Mr.  Graham  Balfour — wboas  lattar  on  your  taTonrable  notice 
of  my  book  appears  in  your  last— taaUng  sore  that  I  should  meet  with 
laiiusss  and  good  temper,  for  in  thia  napact  Mr.  Balfour  differs  widely 
tnm  his  leader. 

To  my  miod  the  subject  has  been  thorooghly  threshed  out  in  leords ; 
it  is  now  time  for  vorkt.  The  Exhibition  of  the  I'hotographic  Society  of 
Gnat  Britain  is  now  within  msMniahle  distance.  Let  Mr.  Graham 
BaUoar,  Dr.  Emarsoo,  aad  other  aatnralisties,  show  na  enuunples  of 
what  thay  mean  :  let  them  Jostilty  the  faith  that  ia  in  them.  It  wonld 
be  only  fair,  not  only  to  myaalf,  bat  to  photographers  generally,  that 
after  so  much  exeitad  theory  tba  natnralistica  sboold  show  us  a  little 
ot  the  reeolu  whan  ladoead  to  ptafSliee.  I  beliere  I  shall  be  on  the 
hanging  oommittao,  and  I  will  lake  ears  that  as  tar  as  my  influence  will 
go  they  shall  hare  fair  pl«y>  which,  however,  thsywoold  have  had 
anyway. 

I  m^  be  anawarsd  that  ia  thM  aMS  they  would  have  to  eompete  with 
the  whole  body  ot  Philistine  plwtugiaphats.  and  the  contest  would  not  be 
equal.  Bnt  there  is  "  anothsr  way,"  as  Mrs.  Glass  would  say,  in  which 
they  ooold  bring  all  thair  ovt^-tomn  battsriee  to  bear  on  one  man,  one 
which  the  ooa  man  wvnld  gladly  waleema.  In  October  there  will  be  an 
exhibitioB  ot  my  worka  at  the  Camera  Club ;  I  hare  do  time  to  consult 
the  anthoritiaa  befora  writing  this  latter,  but  I  hsTs  little  doubt  they 
would  admit  a  eoUeetioo  of  natonlialie  prodaetions  for  eomparison.  If  it 
should  be  said  that  there  will  be  no  room,  I  would  gladly  giTe  op  some  of 


I  thus  offer  two  opportanitias  of  aetiTartmg  photographers  to  their 
peculiar  doctrinea,  whieb  the  natvalisties  should  not  allow  to  slip.— I  am, 
yoon,  Ae.,  H.  P.  Boaiaaoa. 

> 

AMBBICAH  OOKYENTION. 
To  Ikt  KnrTOB. 

Sia.— I  hanwith  aaad  yoa  the  toO«ving  letter  from  my  son  Oarin, 
who  ia  an  aaataor,  raaidiag  in  BoataB,  C.S.A  If  you  think  his  report 
ot  the  Photogruhie  ConTsotion  held  tbeta  the  early  part  ot  this  month 
is  worthy  ot  poblieatioo,  it  is  at  you  sarrica.— I  am.  yonra,  Ac, 

Jia.  Albx.  Fobbsst. 

WturUf,  AUsmmir*-rcU,  Birktmkni.  Awfutt  S6,  1889. 

"BoeroB.  Hjtaa,  AtifuM  14,  Itat. 

"  I  sa  aboBt  to  tall  yoa  what  I  saw  at  the  Pbotognphers'  OoaTsntiaa  held 
ia  Bostoa  leat  week.  The  tssliasil  Oonpaay  sbowsd  a  new  earners  with 
caOaleid  Urn  roller.  This  aatarial  is  said  to  be  s  peat  improremcat  orer  the 
^V*i  ^^  ■■  to  ttmnaparaaey  sad  ■snlpslsllnii ;  tn*  roller  indodea  s  hondred 
iiipllm  and  baa  aa  faMiieater  attaehmaat  wbich  talllM  each  pUU  as  well  as 
■aabtta  these  iijiosad.  The  |ftels  I  mm  mm  very  good,  tnoogh  I  am  not 
|««paiad  to  iar  they  sqaal  the  bast  |^ms  prodnctions.  ADthony's  '  Climax ' 
ni^tlTa  Uam  art  of  s  thicker  Umd,  aad  if  the  sample  Bcntlra  I  saw,  u  well 
aa  theprtata  mwn  a  (air  ublbtt,  tbeyara  aert  toparfect ;  then  wssapicturv  of 
a  yaaag  girl  aad  ao  latoochiag,  yet  the  print  wm  ss  aoft  sml  flnlsbad  as  it  is 
peariUa  ii  best  pottiait  work.  I  saw  a  swlnl  Iciu  sttschmetit,  to  aroid  the 
aalmaes  at  tOtiag  the  oaaera  ia  takhy  high  baiMing*  or  snything  below  a 
leval  Itaas  ;  the  leae  oeuU  be  awvad  tte  same  tx  if  on  s  ball  socket,  aod  in  no 
wqr  dislerted  the  oUeel  of  Tiska.  There  were  ezhihiu  of  head  rasU  made  on 
the  baD^aockst  prtadple,  aad  ao  deliaata  In  Bonment  tbey  conid  be  made  to 
set  lOM  the  eroistloas  of  a  Baa's  wrist 

"  It  may  be  rather  lata  to  iatfodaee  a  new  kind  of  bsad-rtst  ia  these  days  of 


you  like  some  masterpiece  in  oil,  and  had  that  mark  of  genius  subtle  as  a 
gossamer.     Saturday  I  went  an  excursion  with  the  photographers  some  miles 
down  the  coast ;   we  dined  on  board,  and  altogether  were  sailing  some  five 
hours.     It  was  a  most  enjoyable  trip.     Coming  home  the  cameras  were  in  full 
for<» — '  Kodaks,'    '  Lilliputs,'  detectives,   4c.  ;    and  I  have  no  doubt  there 
were  some  nice  yacht  views  captured.     One  artist,  who  took  the  silver  medal 
for  marine  views,  had  a  camera,  the  most  ingenious  get-up  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  box  was  fixed  on  a  gun-stock,  the  trigger  so  placed  to  work  the  lens       I 
shutter,  while  the  operator  sighted  his  object  along  the  barrel,  at  the  end  of       I 
which  there  was  fixed  a  finder ;  the  moment  he  saw  the  picture  in  his  finder       " 
away  went  the  trigger,  when  the  picture  was  taken  ! 

"  I  overheard  a  conversation  on  formulae  between  Mr.  Michael  and  Mr.  Cramer. 
The  former  is  considere<l  the  finest  artist  in  the  country,  while  Mr.  Cramer  is  the 
lar^t  plate  maker,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Mr.  Michael's  formula  was  the 
qnmtessence  of  siiiipiicity,  and  like  the  story  of  the  young  man  who  asked 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  how  be  mixetl  his  colours,  '  With  brains,  Sir ! '  Mr.  Cramer 
said  there  was  really  no  fear  of  over  developing,  as  the  negative  could  always 
be  reduced  with  red  pmssiate  of  potash  and  hyi>o,  and  in  the  case  of  local 
reduction  the  same  remedy  applied  with  a  brush  would  always  correct  an 
over  exposure.  Mr.  Michael  said  that  wa.i  all  very  well,  but  no  amount  of 
doctoring  wonld  substitute  bad  workmanship,  and  to  secure  the  best  work  you 
must  have  the  best  conditions. 

"A  few  remarks  occurred  about  the  temperature  and  seasons,  and  how  in 
summer  you  required  far  less  alkali  in  your  developer  than  in  winter. 

' ' '  Leeds  ivory  films '  for  positives — the  samples  of  which  I  saw  were  splendid 
work,  and  1  think  more  than  likely  to  displace  opal. 

"  Glass  is  fast  loosing  its  hold  as  a  photographic  film  holder. 

"  GaVIK  Ar.RX,  FOBBIST." 


DEVELOPOIDS. 
,  To  the  EciroR. 

Sir, — On  returning  to  town,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  your 
notice  of  the  eompreoed  developer  I  have  introduced  under  the  name  of 
"  Developoids,"  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  make  a  slight 
correction. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  the  two-grain  pellets  made  by  Dr. 
George  8.  Sinclair  contained  pyrogallio  acid  alone  ;  those  I  supply  con- 
tain in  addition  a  restrainer,  viz.,  bromide  of  ammonium.  All  that  is 
required,  therefore,  is  to  dissolve  one  of  the  pellets  in  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  water  and  then  add  from  two  to  six  drops  of  liquid  ammonia, 
-680,  when  the  developer  is  ready  for  use.  For  a  quarter-plate  one  pellet 
is  required,  for  a  half,  two  peUets,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  'ibese 
"developoids"  work  admirably  with  the  Ilford  and  Britannia  plates,  and, 
indeed,  with  any  other  make  requiring  pyro  and  ammonia  development. — 
I  am,  yours,  ice.,  T.  U.  Powell. 

U6,  Denmark-IUll,  S.E.,  Augmt  26,  1889. 

[Dr.  SincUur's  "  pellets  "  certainly  were  composed  of  pure  pyrogallic 
acid  ouly,  no  lestraiiier  being  present. — £d.] 


InstsMsBHiM  phetOBuhy,  yet  even  aow  the  best  artlsU  oae  them  hi  their 
heat  sIsM  af  «arhi  Tk«s  wars  Ive  exhibits,  in  three  seta  each,  of  illustrations 
taksa  Unas  LeagMlow's  poem  ef  Mmngtlimt;  they  wars  aU  vary  flae,  but  the 
oas  adecteil  fbr  the  prise  surpassed  aaything  I  ersr  saw  ;  it  took  right  hold  of 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETy  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Bib, — With  reference  to  the  recent  decision  of  thia  Society  to  form  a 
museum  of  photography,  the  Council  invites  members  and  others  to  send 
for  exhibition  any  photographic  curiosities  of  historical  interest  ia  con- 
nexion with  photography. 

Such  articlea  as  are  approved  by  the  Council  will  be  shown  during  the 
time  Uiat  the  Exhibition  is  open,  without  charge  to  the  owners,  and  will 
he  ratomed,  carriage  paid,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

Exhibitors  will  oblige  by  writing  a  short  description  of  the  articles  sent, 
and  by  also  stating  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  give,  bequeath,  or 
sell  them  to  the  Soeiety. 

The  exhibits  should  be  sent  c/o  Mr.  J.  Bourlett,  17,  Nassau-street, 
Middleeex  Hospital,  London,  so  aa  to  arrive  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
September  18.— I  am,  yours,  <fta.,         A.  M.  Mjlstell,  B.E.,  Hon.  Sec. 


ANOULAB  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  SUN. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— I  note  a  letter  in  your  last  issue  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  in  which 
he  states  the  sun  in  a  15  x  12  landscape  would  be  represented  one-sixteenth 
of  an  ineh  in  size,  hat  he  does  not  state  what  focus  lens  would  give  that 
size.  Mow,  taking  a  twenty-two-inch  focus  lens,  you  nould  have  the  sun 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  get  it  the  size  ho  mentions, 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  a  lens  less  than  ten-inch  focus  should  be  used. — 
I  am,  yours,  *o.,  W.  R.  Exsnt^. 

7,  Kenilworth-$quare,  Sathminet,  Dublin,  Auguit  26,  1889. 


Ebbatum.— Instead  of  the  initials  "C.  R."  attached  to  the  article,  Sound 
the  Fleet  with  an  InMlantograph,  in  last  number,  read  " C.  A." 

Pbotoobaphic  Club. — ^The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  September  4,  1889,  will  be  The  Beet  ShiUler  /or  Detective  Ctuiiera*. 
Saturday  outing  at  Straud-on-the-6reen,  Kew  Bridge  Station. 
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iErcl)an8e  (Column. 

■Will  eichuKe  one  interior  Mid  one  ertcrior  backprronnd  for  two  othert.— Addrem, 
J.  Grimsuaw,  Photoimipher,  Hiutlinfrdfn. 

1  will  exch»u(ri'  a  (rearwl  hot  »nd  cold  rolling  press,  flfteon-inob  plated  rollers,  to- 
modern  photoamphic  ontBt,  wliolo-plate  or  stereonoopio  preferred.— AdOress,  w. 
Walksb,  156.  Soel-street,  Nottingham.  „      • 

Will  exchantre  Optimus  7x5  enryscope,  new  condition,  for  half-plate  Ross  rapid 
nmisetrieal  or  lanrer  enryscope.  Difference,  if  any,  adjasted.— Address,  B.  A. 
y»fff»»  6,  Bkrtest.terrace,  Mill-road,  Cambridge. 


glntttoets  to  CorreaponUenta. 

AU   maUers  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JotmUAL,  including  queries  for 
"Anncen''  and   "Exchanges,"  m\ut  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor, 
2,   York^rtet,  Covent  Garden,  London,   W.C.     Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.    No  notice  taken  q/  communicaliom  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

Photooraphs  Rboistebed  :—  ,    .  ,.-     j 

A.  Maodooald,  Brodick.— Tuo  photograplis  of  a  boiilder.    One  photograph  of  chff  anil 
beiUder.    One  photoyraphyVom  f?ie  sixixmtt  of  **  Goatfill." 

T)E^^zBS. — Such  a  stopper  would  certainly  prove  u.seful. 

H.  W.  (Manchester).— Design  unsuitable  for  registration  as  a  trade  mark. 

-J.  J.  A.— For  permission  to  photograph  in  Kew  Gardens,  write  to  the  director. 
It  will  be  readily  accorded. 

L.  J.  W.— Evidently  the  plates  have  been  made  a  long  time.  That  will  account 
for  the  iriilescent  appearance  at  the  margins. 

J.  Jones. — Do  not  trouble  about  purifying  the  potassium  iodide,  but  obtain, 
instead,  a  fresh  saniple  from  a  respectable  chemist. 

•Geo.  F.  Bapty. — To  obtain  permission  for  photographing  ruins  in  Rome,  apply 
at  the  Office  for  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments  there. 

Wax.  —  Only  oils  and  varnishes  are  employed  for  diluting  the  pigments 
employed  in  colouring  lantern  transparencies.     Wax  is  not  used. 

F.  DCNSTERVILLE. — The  formula  is  as  given  by  the  author.  Take  the  propor- 
tions of  the  salts  as  given  and  try  with  different  quantities  of  water. 

■\V.  Vert.— Tlie  mere  fact  of  a  patent  being  sealed  does  not  make  it  valid.  If 
the  apparatus  was  in  public  use  before  the  application  was  made  the  patent 
is  of  no  value  whatever. 

O.  P.  T.—j The  cheap  views,  such  as  you  describe  sold  at  watering  places,  are 
merely  lithographs  varnished.  They  are  got  ujp  and  printed  in  a  colour 
to  resemble  photographs ;  indeed,  they  are  sold  as  such  at  some  of  the 
bazaars. 

J.  Williams. — No  one  can  prevent  you  from  photographing  the  church,  pro- 
vided you  do  it  from  the  public  highway  or  where  you  are  not  trespassing  on 
private  property.  No  local  photographer  can  have  the  sole  right  of  photo- 
graphing the  village  church. 

R  Stanley. — Your  difficulty  is  only  imaginary ;  collodion  of  all  the  recognised 
brands  may  still  be  obtained  of  the  different  makers  or  through  any  of  the 
dealers  in  photographic  materials.  You  see  there  is  no  nece.'isity,  in  face  of 
this,  for  the  insertion  of  your  somewhat  caustic  letter. 

A.  KiDD  (Perth). — To  take  two  different  views  of  a  face  in  one  negative  and 
by  one  exjiosure,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  a  mirror  behind  and  to  one 
side  of  the  head.  '  If  this  be  at  a  very  slight  inclination,  and  the  face  of  the 
sitter  be  directed  towards  the  camera,  a  second  and  different  view  of  the  face 
will  be  seen  in  the  mirror. 

Cloudy  writes :  "  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  how  to  make  a  good 
cloud  negative?  I  have  tried,  but  cannot  get  any  contrast.  I  tried  a  quick 
exposure  with  small  stop,  but  did  not  succeed. " — If  there  were  good  contrasts 
in  the  clouds  and  they  were  not  obtained  in  the  negative,  over  exposure  was, 
no  doubt,  the  cause.     Try  again  with  less  exposure. 

Nemo. — As  you  get  the  effect  you  desire  on  a  dull  day,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
imitate  the  conditions  on  a  bright  one  by  the  judicious  use  of  blinds.  It  is 
impossible  for  us,  not  having  seen  the  studio,  to  suggest  the  manner  of  pro- 
cedure. Study  the  conditions  well  when  the  effect  is  as  you  require,  and 
note  them,  then  you  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  repeating  it  in  every-day 
work. 

Chloride.- If  you  wish  to  eliminate  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  quickly  and 
effectually  from  your  prints,  do  it  by  washing.  By  decomposing  the  "hypo" 
you  will  get  products  which,  if  not  removed,  may  prove  as  hurtful  to  the 
pictures  as  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  which  are  quite  ss,  if  not  more, 
difficult  to  eliminate  than  the  hypo.  "Eliminators"  should  never  be  used 
until  it  is  surmised  that  the  fixing  agent  and  its  products  are  washed  out — 
as  a  safeguard,  in  fact. 

S.  Hardy  says  that  he  has  recently  taken  a  house  and  shop  on  a  lease,  with 
permi.ssion  to  build  a  studio  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Since  he  lias  com- 
menced building  it  the  superior  landlord  has  served  him  with  notice  to  pull 
it  down,  as  being  contrary  to  the  covenants  of  tlie  original  lea,se.  He  asks 
whether  he  can  he  compelled  to  do  so,  seeing  that  his  landlord  has  given  him 
permission  for  the  building. — This  is  a  matter  for  a  solicitor.  But  it  is  clear 
that  if  a  man  grants  to  another  a  right  which  he  himself  does  not  possess  it 
is  of  no  value.  Our  correspondent  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  recover  damages 
for  the  expense  he  has  been  put  to  from  the  one  who  granted  him  the  lesSe, 
if  the  facts  be  as  stated. 

Zinc  0.  inquires  :  "Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain,  in  small  quantity, 
pure  zinc  iilate  for  photo-etching,  and  its  probable  cost.  I  have  tried  several 
places  without  success.  As  I  want  it  for  experimental  purposes  only,  I  do 
not  require  a  large  (juantity  at  a  time."— Pure  zinc  plate  is  not  an  article  of 
commerce.  Pure  zinc  may  be  obtained  of  operative  chemists,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  plates.  Zinc  plates  suitable  for  ijhoto-etchiug  are  supplied  by  all 
dealers  in  lithograiihic  materials. 


Not  in  Focus. — For  large  heads  the  single  combination  of  the  maker  named 
will  do  all  you  can  desire,  but  for  groups  we  would  give  preference  to  the 
10  X  8  rapid  rectilinear. 

X.  Y.  Z.  writes :  "  Will  yon  please  inform  me,  through  your  '  Answers  to 
Correspondents'  column,  what  would  be  the  test  course  to  adopt?  Some 
few  weeks  ago  I  sent  three  negatives  for  enlargement  on  porcelain ;  the 
enlargements  arrived,  but  two  out  of  the  three  were  broken,  owing  to  the 
careless  packing,  but  they  have  not  sent  the  negatives.  I  went  to  the  Post 
Office  about  it,  and  they  said  I  should  have  to  claim  from  the  sender.  I  have 
written  repeatedly,  and  can  neither  get  my  negatives  or  a  reply,  and  the 
people  will  not  have  the  order,  as  it  has  been  so  long  on  band.  It  is  three 
weeks  since  I  wrote  first  and  liave  not  heard  yet." — If  the  pictures  were 
imperfectly  packed  the  Post  Office  is  not  liable  for  the  injury,  but  the 
senders.  Sue  the  enlargers  in  the  County  Court  for  the  damage  and  also  for 
the  value  of  the  negatives.  You  will  have  to  prove  in  the  case  of  the  opals 
that  it  was  through  carelessness  that  the  damage  arose,  as  they  will,  no 
doubt,  plead  that,  according  to  "  custom  of  trade,"  they  are  not  liable  for 
injury  in  transit.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  negatives  which 
they  still  retain.  If  you  issue  a  summons  the  firm  will,  doul)tless,  be  glail 
to  compromise  the  matter  rather  than  allow  it  to  go  into  Court,  and  thus  gain 
publicity. 

W.  D.  says  :  "Yesterday  I  wished  to  make  a  new  nitrate  of  silver  bath  for 
some  wet  plate  work  (slides) ;  I  find  it  all  wrong,  however,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  can  tell  me  how  to  put  it  right  ?  I  dissolved  one  ounce  of 
silver  in  two  ounces  of  water,  then  I  dissolved  half  a  grain  (possibly  one 
grain)  of  iodide  of  potash  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  added  this  to  the  silver 
solution.  The  yellow  precipitate  disappeared  all  right,  but  on  adding  water 
to  make  up  the  bath  to  fourteen  ounces  a  dense  white  precipitate  formed, 
which  afterwards  turned  black  in  the  light.  I  filtered  it  twice,  but  could  not 
get  it  clear.  My  old  bath  is  perfectly  bright  aud  sparkling.  I  have  had  it 
in  the  sun  to-day,  but  it  does  not  clear.  I  have  never  hatl  trouble  with  a 
silver  bath  before  (at  least  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  life  of  the  bath), 
and  I  have  now  made  them  on  and  off  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  I 
cannot  remember  where  I  bought  the  silver ;  probably  in  a  shop  in  our 
little  country  town.  It  was  in  a  one-ounce  bottle,  just  like  you  get  else- 
where. The  water  I  used  was  boiled  rain  water  which  had  recently  fallen, 
but  collected  after  the  housetop  had  been  well  washed.  What  had  I  better 
do  ?  throw  down  the  silver  (if  so,  with  what  ?)  and  make  another  bath,  or  is 
it  possible  to  doctor  this  ?"— In  reply  :  In  all  probability  the  water  was  at 
fault.  All  appears  to  have  gone  well  until  the  bulk  was  added  ;  then  a  slight 
turbidity,  not  a  dense  deposit,  should  have  been  produced.  The  best  plan 
now  will  be  to  add  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
is  produced,  and  then  place  the  solution  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  ;  then 
filter  and  slightly  acidify  with  nitric  acid,  when,  no  doubt,  the  batli  will 
work  all  right.  If  this  treatment  fails  the  silver  had  better  be  precipitated 
as  a  chloride  with  common  salt  and  added  to  the  residues. 

A.  H.  B.  writes  :  "  1.  Is  there  any  absolute  way  of  deciding  great  under  exjK)- 
sure  and  great  over  exposure  of  a  gelatiuo-bromide  negative  ?  I  have  some 
lent  me  that  are  miserably  thin,  but  not  having  seen  tlieir  development, 
cannot  form  an  idea.  One  or  two  were  'drop-shutter'  exposures,  but  have 
almost  the  same  appearance  as  some  of  my  earliest  attempts  with  a  portrait 
lens,  which  I  am  certain  were  over  exposed. — 2.  I  am  often  annoyed  by  an 
iridescent  stain  on  edges  of  negatives,  not  noticeable  until  fixed ;  can  you 
form  .in  idea  of  the  cause,  and  its  removal  if  possible  ? — 3.  What  is  the 
difl'erence  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  and  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  a 
developer,  if  any  ? — 4.  In  enlarging  from  a  half-plate  negative  with  the  lens 
that  took  it,  is  it  necessary  to  stop  it  down  to  the  same  extent  as  when  taking 
the  negative  ?  It  is  a  6  x  5  rapid  symmetrical,  and  the  illumiuant  when 
enlargiug  is  best  mineral  oil.  What  I  mean  is,  if  the  negative  has  detail 
microscopically  defined  by  the  use  of  a  small  stop,  can  this  definition  be 
reproduced  with  the  full  aperture  or  largest  stop  when  enlarging,  as  when 
stopped  down  great  loss  of  vigour  ensues  in  the  print,  and  enormously  long 
exposure  is  necessary  as  well ! — 5.  I  am  desirous  of  joining  a  good  photo- 
graphic club  or  society  where  I  can  mix  with  those  who  could  help  in  such 
mattei-s  as  the  above.  I  live  in  Regent's-park,  so  one  not  too  distant  would 
be  preferable.  Any  advice  would  be  sincerely  welcome." — In  reply  :  1.  A 
thin  negative  full  of  detail  usually  implies  over  exposure. — 2.  We  suggest 
deterioration  of  the  plate  in  its  incipient  stage  as  the  cause. — 3.  Either  are 
used  almost  indiscriminately.  The  majority  of  workers  prefer  potassium. — 
4.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  lens,  but  the  matter  can  be  decided  by 
a  trial  conducted  bythe  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifying  glass. — 5.  The  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  A.ssociation  or  the  London  Photographic  Club. 


*,*  We  shall  next  week  issue  a  group  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
taken  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene  in  front  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 
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THE  SIZES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLATES. 
OsE  of  the  queationa  tet  dovn  for  discuaiion  at  the  recent 
CoDgreaa  in  Paris  waa  the  eatabtiafameut  of  a  aeriea  of  staDdard 
■uses  in  photographic  platea^  a  mattar  that  presents  cousider- 
ablj  more  difficulty  than,  perhaps,  Kppaan  at  first  sight  We 
do  not  refer  solely  tit  the  trouble  ariaing  from  the  difference  in 
the  national  atandaida  alBuaaanoMnt,  nor  to  the  existence  of 
well  eatabliahad  and  laqg-reooguMd  aiaes  baaed  upon  the  exi- 
geooiea  of  those  atondarda,  but  mora  especially  to  the  questioos 
of  soitabtlitj  to  different  purpoaaa,  and  of  taste  in  the  matter 
of  shape  and  proportion. 

So  far  aa  the  adoptioa  of  a  unirenal  or  iutcmational  aeries 
of  sisea  ia  eonoeniad,  it  is  from  the  outset  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  C^Mgresa  ahonU  dapart  from  the  use  of  the 
metrical  ayatem  of  maaaureaient  employed,  not  in  only  France, 
but  almost  onlTcraally  in  rogue  in  other  Continental  States ; 
but  it  is  eqnally  hopeleaa  to  expaet  that  English  and  American 
phutogiaphen  will  gire  up  their  imekea,  rcliu(|uish   the  well- 
kuown  aiiea  of  plates  so  loog  f"wimr  to  them,  and  commence 
to  reckoa  tlteir  ssnsHiTe  films  in  eentametres.     From  that 
point  of  Tiew  it  is  naelesa  to  attempt  the  eatabliahment  of 
^....  ....:..„j^  system  until  tiw  OMtriosl  ayatam  is  transplanted 

and  American  absraSk 

VViiL  regard,  however,  to  the  satabUshmeot  of  a  more  regular 
system  in  tha  shape  or  pfopottioaaof  the  plates  in  use,  there  is 
certainly  room  for  reform,  though  it  is  Csr  from  easy  to  settle 
dafinitaly  Vfoa  any  hanl-aad>fiut  standard  of  dimensions,  or 
upon  any  psrtieular/arai/i/  that  will  answer  equally  well  for 
all  pttq«i«ea.  Batwaen  the  "  qnartar-plate,"  or  eren  smaller 
■ise  of  tlie  hand  eanera,  and  the  24  x  18,  and  simibur  mammoth 
aiies  still  oceaaionally  uaed  for  direct  work,  there  is  plenty  of 
latitude  tor  the  excroiaa  of  tasto  aa  regards  mere  sise,  and 
perhaps  the  selection  is  batter  mada  from  the  hetaraganaona 
list  of  aiisting  siaes  than  from  aay  oarsfully  arranged  sariaa. 

Tha  argomaot  haa  been  pwt  forward  that  auch  a  system 
would  greatly  simplify  matters  for  the  makers  both  of  cameras 
and  of  plates,  but  this  is,  we  think,  of  oompamtively  little  im- 
p'rtiinoe.  Certain  siaes  are,  and  always  will  be,  popular,  and 
tbese  aisas  form  the  ataple  of  tha  work,  both  of  the  apparatus 
manufoctnrer  and  the  plate  maker,  while  the  "  odd  "  sises  form 
btit  a  small  proportioa  of  tha  whole.  In  this  country,  the 
tju.irter,  half,  and  whole-plate  aiaaa  very  far  outnumber  all 
others  in  uaa,  while  5  x  4,  7^  x  4^  7|  x  5,  and  larger  aizea  are 
oompaiatiTsly  rare. 

The  queation  is  an  altogathar  diffsmit  one  from  that  of 
•tondard  laos  moonts,  or  eanara  seraws,  eapeoially  the  former. 
English  and  Fianeh  lenses  am  eqq>Ioyed  indiacriminately,  re- 
gardlssi  of  the  country  of  thatar  ori^i,  and  it  ia  in  the  highest 


degree  iucourenient  when  a  large  number  of  lenses  are  employed 
to  have  to  provide  a  separate  front  and  a  separate  flange  for 
each.  In  the  case  of  plates,  if  a  camera  be  made  to  accommodate 
a  reoogoised  size  of  plate,  such  plates  can  always  be  readily 
obtained,  at  least  in  the  coimtry  iu  which  the  camera  was 
made,  while  .even  travellers  iu  foreign  countries  have  little 
trouble  in  filling  their  wants,  since  English  plates  are  stocked 
by  most  of  the  Continental  houses,  and  several  of  the  English 
makers  regularly  mauufaoture  the  standard  foreign  sizes.  It 
is,  besides,  much  easier  to  cut  down  a  larger  size,  or  to  have  the 
plates  specially  made  to  the  required  dimensions,  than  to  alter 
the  national  standards  of  measurement. 

Some  advantage  might  accrue,  however,  from  the  adoption 
of  a  systematic  and  systematically  arranged  series  of  sizes 
adapted  to  the  standards  of  each  country ;  but  even  here  the 
question  of  tasto  comes  into  operation  even  more  than  that  of 
convenience.  Certain  proportions  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
picture  are  supposed  to  be  more  suitable  for  one  class  of  subject 
than  another,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  definite  conclusion 
has  ever  been  arrived  at  as  to  what  is  precisely  the  best  shape 
of  plate  for  landscapes  and  for  portraiture  respectively,  or 
whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  any  difference.  Taking  our 
English  sizes,  we  have  surely  variety  enougli  in  shape,  ranging 
as  the  dimensions  do  from  such  proportious  aa  7^  x  4^  to 
12  X  10,  and  these  have  been  iudiscriminately  employed  from 
the  earlieat  days  for  both  portraits  and  landscapes. 

Of  late  years  the  shapes  known  aa  "  panel,"  "  promenade," 
and  such-like  bare  been  introduced  as  novelties,  while  occa- 
sionally we  meet  with  pictures  of  a  circular,  square,  or  pano- 
romic  form.  These  last  must,  of  course,  be  used  only  on 
subjects  to  which  they  are  suited,  while  the  more  universally 
recognised  proportions  are  of  more  general  application. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  fix 
upon  a  shape  of  plato  which  shall  be,  if  not  t/i^  best  for  all 
purposes,  at  least  ao  proportioned  that  it  is  capable  of  general 
use.  The  precept  has  (hjquently  been  laid  down,  that  the  sub- 
ject should,  when  at  all  possible,  be  arranged  to  suit  the  plate  ; 
but  that  wheu  this  is  not  feasible  the  prirU  must  be  cut  to  suit 
the  subject.  On  this  principle,  or  rather  on  the  supposition 
that  no  given  shape  of  plato  was  suitable  for  all  subjects,  it  was 
proposed  some  years  ago  to  use  square  plates  as  being  the  form 
from  which  any  shape  of  print  could  be  most  easily  cut,  but  on 
the  score  of  economy,  no  less  than  convenience,  this  practice  is 
surely  to  be  condemned. 

Recognising  the  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  a  shape  that 
will  prove  applicable  under  all  circumstances,  we  are  reduced 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  best  for  general 
purposes,  leaving  extraordinary  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in 
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the  best  way  possible.  The  almost  universal  opinion  is  that 
the  form  should  be  a  rather  narrow  oblong,  in  preference  to 
such  proportions  as  12x10  or  10x8,  which  approach  too 
closely  to  the  square.  No  precise  dimensions  have  ever  been 
fixed,  but  if  we  may  take  practice  as  a  guide,  we  would  point 
to  the  sizes  worked  by  such  experienced  laudscapists  as  Valen- 
tine, of  Dundee,  and  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen. 

These  firms  have  popularised  two  different  sizes  of  pictures, 
namely  7^  x  .5  and  12x8,  the  latter,  it  will  be  observed,  being 
12  X  10  "improved."  In  both  these  instances  it  will  be  noticed 
the  proportions  are  as  three  to  two,  and  certainly,  from  our  own 
experience  in  landscape  work,  no  less  than  from  an  inspection 
of  the  works  of  the  two  artists  named,  the  proportions  appear 
to  be  eminently  suited  for  any  kind  of  subject.  For  general 
portraiture,  too,  the  form  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon, 
whether  for  full-length,  three-quarter,  half,  or  merely  bust. 
For  groups  also  little  difficulty  need  ever  be  experienced,  with 
the  aid  of  accessories,  in  satisfactorily  filling  the  plates. 

The  recommendation  of  the  French  Congress  is  to  adopt  the 
proportions  24  x  18  as  the  normal,  or  4  ;  3,  also  a  good  shape, 
a  little  broader  than  the  one  previously  mentioned.  But  they 
go  on  to  direct  that  other  sizes  be  made  by  halving  or  doubling 
the  normal.  Here  we  think  the  size  under  the  recommendation 
referred  to  is  unsuitable,  since  it  establishes  two  distinct  and 
very  different  forms.  We  presume  that  the  intention  is  to 
alter  only  one  dimension  at  a  time,  so  as  to  form  a  series  24x18 
18x12,  12x9,  (fee,  otherwise  the  difference  between  the 
successive  sizes  will  be  too  great  to  be  convenient  But  if  the 
series  run  as  we  have  supposed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
portions of  each  alternate  size  become  4  :  3  and  3  :  2  respectively, 
which,  though  it  presents  variety,  is  scarcely  so  desirable  as 
uniformity. 

But  if  the  relative  proportion  be  17:12,  the  dimensions  may 
be  altered  singly  and  the  format  of  the  plates  remain  almost 
absolutely  unchanged,  the  variation  from  strict  accuracy  being 
only  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  longer  dimension.  The 
next  question  to  consider  is  how  this  will  work  practically  with- 
out necessitating  the  resort  to  inconvenient  fractions.  Well, 
if  we  take  a  plate  measuring  17  inclies  by  12,  by  halving  each 
of  the  dimensions  alternately,  we  arrive  at  a  plate  measuring 
4J  X  3,  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  narrower  than  our  quarter-plate. 
This,  though  smaller,  is  to  our  mind  a  more  pleasing  shape, 
whether  for  landscape  or  portrait,  even  for  that  small  size;  and 
the  form  is,  as  we  have  said,  absolutely  adhered  to  throuchout 
the  series  which  runs  4J  x  3,  6  x  4^,  8|  x  6,  12  x  8 J,  17  x  12, 
24x17,  A-c. 

Or  if  the  narrowed  quarter-plate  be  considered  too  small,  we 
may  take  as  our  basis  to  work  upon  the  half-plate  increased  in 
length  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  6|  x  4f .  Commencing  with  the 
half  of  this  we  have  the  following  series,  which  is  almost  as  true 
to  form  as  the  previous  one — viz.,  4|  x  3|,  6|  x  4|,  9^  x  6|, 
13^  X  9J,  19  X  l4,  27  x  19,  &c.  Whichever  series  be  adopted, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  existing  popular  sizes  are 
closely  approached,  especially  in  the  firet  series.  If  the  7^x5 
plate  be  taken  as  the  basis,  then  a  series  of  two  shapes  or  pro- 
portions identical  with  the  French  proposal  will  result viz. 

5  X  3J,  7|  X  5,  10  X  7i,  1-5  x  10,  20  x  15,  and  30  x  20,  the  pro- 
portions being  alternately  4  :  3  and  3  :  2.  This,  as  already 
stated,  offers  a  variety,  but,  unfortunately,  not  of  much  use  to 
the  user  of  a  camera  of  fixed  size. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  such  as  this  will  very  consider- 
ably simplify  matters  for  the  plate  maker  who  may  coat  plates 
only  of  the  largest  size  in  general  use,  and  by  dividing  produce 


any  size  required.     It  is,  perhaps,  a  long  time  before  such  a 
system  will  secure  general  adoption,  but  it  no  doubt  has  its 

advantages. 

♦ 

ECONOMY  IN  THE  PRINTING  ROOM. 

Materials  and  their  Use. 
Naturally,  in  considering  economy  of  materials,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  occupies  the  foremost  position,  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  money  invested  in  it  in  the  course,  say,  of  a 
year's  work.  The  question  of  weak  or  strong  baths  will  claim 
first  place  for  notice  in  this  regard.  Now  we  will  at  once  say 
that  no  question  of  economy  can  arise  when  quality  of  work 
may  be  interfered  with  :  therefore,  if  strong  baths  give  better 
results,  they  should  be  used  without  hesitation  ;  if  weak  baths 
give  equal  results,  we  may  discuss  economy.  When  strong 
baths  can  also  be  used  with  the  same  sample  of  paper  with 
equal  advantage  as  regards  quality  of  results,  there  is 
economy  of  material  and  economy  of  time  and  labour.  Is 
the  latter  saving  which  is  obtained  when  using  a  strong 
bath  more  than  counterbalanced  by  any  possible  saving  of 
material  furthered  by  using  a  weak  bath]  This  is  all  that 
need  be  considered.  A  sheet  of  paper  will  only  decompose 
a  certain  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver,  whether  the  paper  be 
floated  on  a  twenty  or  a  hundred-grain  bath  ;  but  as  it  will 
also  take  up  about  equal  quantities  of  surplus  fluid,  i.e.,  silver 
solution,  in  either  case,  the  daily  amount  that  will  be  thrown 
out  of  service  in  the  form  of  print  washings  poured  into  the 
chloride  tank  must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  strengtii  of 
the  silver  bath  (we  may  disregard  any  consideration  of  the 
weakening  of  the  adherent  surface  solution  by  the  decomposi- 
tion into  chloride).  Hence,  if  there  were  no  waste  or  loss 
whatever  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  silver  from  the  print 
washings,  weak  or  strong  baths  would  be  on  an  equal  footing 
as  regards  economy.  But  seeing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  will  almost  always  be  waste,  it  is  self  evident  that  the 
larger  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  print  washings  the  greater 
the  absolute  annual  waste.  This  may  be  a  small  fraction  of 
the  actual  nitrate  used,  it  may  be  a  large  one.  Cceterh 
2)aribus,  economy,  then,  is  obtained  by  working  so  as  to 
produce  a  minimum  amount  of  residues. 

On  this  principle,  then,  it  is  easy  to  predicate  the  best  way 
of  decolourising  the  floating  bath.  Kaolin  has  been  long  used 
for  this  purpose,  but,  seeing  that  it  loses  its  properties  aftei 
awhile,  and  a  fresh  supply  has  to  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
thus  increasing  the  residues  again,  while  the  use  of  carbonate 
of  soda  is  attended  by  little  or  no  waste,  for  the  carbonate  ol 
silver  formed  is,  to  a  great  extent,  redissolved  as  the  bath  gets 
acid  again,  it  follows  that  the  carbonate  plan  is  so  much  bettci 
both  in  this  and  in  other  respects  that  kaolin  ought  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Regarding  the  albumenised  paper  itself,  we  may  mention 
that  we  were  recently  consulted  about  the  difficulty  of  cutting 
certain  sizes  out  of  a  sheet,  and  when  one  was  shown  to  us  to 
illustrate  the  difficulty,  it  seemed  almost  insurmountable. 
Further  consideration,  however,  induced  us  to  take  the  actual 
measurements,  and  we  found  that  this  particular  sample  was 
more  than  half  an  inch  shorter  than  another  in  our  own 
possession,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  paper  of  assumably 
ordinary  dimensions  is  by  no  means  of  tlie  same  size  as  re- 
ceived from  different  makers.  This  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration, and  one  that  is,  ordinarily,  quite  unknown  to  tlie 
majority  of  photographers.       We  have    since  seen  sheets  cut 
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'  — -'v  to  waste,  because  of  the  impoesibilitj  of  gaining  a  par- 
size  without  loss  I    We  are,  of  course,  alluding  to  the 
riiiiiiuy  site  of  paper,  not  the  fitra  large,  which  needs  a  very 
ousiderable  extra  outlay  in  the  shape  of  dishes,  «tc.,  and  where 
conomy  is  not  necessarily  obtained  unless  for  special  sizes. 

Economy,  too,  is  not  necessarily  consulted  by  cutting  an  un- 
usually large  number,  for  example,  of  earin  de  vitUe  from  a 
sin^'Ie  sheet,  for,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  where  there  is  a 
m<~xlerate  amount  of  margin  there  is  little  prolmbility  of  prints 
bo:n_'  wasted  through  slight  damage  to  the  edges  during  the 
handling  necessary  in  the  various  processes  a  print  is  subjected 
to.      On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  no  spare  margin,  not 
Illy  is  there  occasional  waste  from  the  paper  being  unevenly 
lace<l  upon  the  negative,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  prints 
:re  rejected  through  frayed  or  torn  edges.      We  do  not,  how- 
ver,  recommend  a  margin  of  too  ample  dimensions,  as  there 
would  then  be  not  only  waste  of  p*per,  but  waste  of  gold  also, 
:n   that   it   would   be    unnecessarily  expended    upon   useless 
margins.     Economy  is  very  largely  influenced  with  prints  with 
(laric  edgas — especially  the  more  important  sixes — by  cutting 
fairly  doaely  to  the  required  ultimate  size. 

We  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  at  this  stage  to  enter  into 
tiM  qoestion  of  the  economy  of  the  photographer  making  for 
Umself  the  various  salts,  more  espedallj  those  of  the  precious 
iMtals  that  he  eutploys ;  but  we  propose  devoting  an  article 
qieoially  to  this  subject,  and  will,  therefore,  pass  it  by  and  con- 
dnde  the  present  article  with  a  reference  to  what  is  really  the 
■ost  important  subject  we  have  yet  dealt  with — the  economy 
tt  the  fixing  bath.  Our  words  of  advice  here  may  be  very 
Itief:  "Use  a  maximum  quantity  of  hypo  for  fixing  the 
prints ;  it  ia  the  truest  and  best  eoonomy  to  use  hypo  with  no 
aiggard  hand."  This  salt  can  now  be  purchased  at  such  a  low 
rate  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  photographer  luing  a  bath 
I  second  time  over,  or  using  too  small  a  proportion  to  the 
number  of  prints  he  has  to  fix.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered 
that  th*  danger  to  the  future  stability  of  the  prints  through 
insufficiency  in  the  amomit  or  the  ttrength  of  the  hypo  bath  Is 
entirely  invisible  when  the  prints  are  taken  out  of  the  bath. 
All  the  advice  of  experts  here  must  be  taken  on  credit ;  but  no 
1  >rint  is  likely  to  "  stand  "  that  has  been  fixed  in  weak  hypo  or 
ill  too  small  a  quantity  of  solntioii,  and  that  a  free  hand  with 
\i)'\"'  is  the  truest  and  best  form  of  eoonomy. 

N  Ti. — In  our  last  article  on  the  subject,  the  printer  has 
iivle  us  advise  that  a  parcel  over  ten  pounds  in  value  should 
-    "leersMad"  instsad  of  "  declared. " 


So  aviBsr  docs  SB  individual  fender  him  (or  her)  «e1f  popular  or 
r.  '  ims,  than  a  portrait  is  to  be  seon  in  most  of  the  ttationcra'  shop 
Windows.  It  appears  to  matter  not  from  whence  the  notorietj  may 
proeesd.  It  may  rsage  from  phihntJiTopy  down  to  criminality,  itill 
"  portrait* '  of  sone  kind  or  aooUisr  sre  forthcoming  all  the  nune. 
Frequently,  when  several  portraits  of  the  mme  individoal  sre  pub- 
li«hed.  they  an  totally  unliks  each  other.  N'oUbly  is  this  the  case 
with  rcfervnos  to  the  portraiu  of  "iixt.  Uayhrick.  Some  of  those 
ftoB  diflsrsnt  waTees  now  Wog  exhihited  io  the  windows  bear  no 
tesemUsaee  wbaterer  to  one  saotbsr.  What  is  more,  the  diacrepancy 
between  them  eannnt  be  ehaigsd  to  ntoochinf^,  which  is  usually  made 
ths  acapegoat  in  mich  *»■**«'*—  So  much  sre  some  of  the  portraits 
St  Tsriaaee  with  each  other,  that  oos  can  arrire  at  oo  other  conclusion 
than  that  there  most  be  mesa  than  one  "  Mrs.  Maybrick  "—that  is,  if 
the  portraits  be  sathentic. 

Whriv,  a  few  ysais  ffo,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
aft*  r  mators  oonddciation,  adopted  what  is  known  ss  the  universal 


system  of  diaphragms  and  flanges,  it  was  imagined  that  this  matter 
was  definitely,  and  for  ever,  settled.  The  system  met  with  approval 
both  at  borne  and  abroad,  and  was  generally  adopted  everywhere. 
Since  then,  however,  different  attempts  have  been  made  to  alter  it. 
The  last  two  proposals  are  those  emanating  from  the  recent  Photo- 
graphic Congress  in  Paris  and  the  Photographic  Convention.  If 
every  country,  society,  or  manufacturer  were  to  adopt  a  system  of 
their  own,  or  any  recognised  system  that  is  being  continually  altered, 
a  "  uniform  system "  may  render  confusion  worse  confounded  than 
it  was  when  makers  simply  numbered  the  stops  of  their  lenses, 
arbitrarily,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  with  any  real  reference  to  their  ratios. 
Imagine,  if  the  system  of  numbering  the  diaphragms  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  screws  were  altered  every  few  years,  what  would  be 
the  effect  on  some  of  the  older  lenses  ?  Many  of  these  have  now  been 
altered  in  conformity  with  the  present  recognised  system.  If  this  be 
changed,  a  fresh  alteration  or  marking  would  be  necessary,  and  again 
at  the  next  change,  so  that,  ultimately,  the  projecting  metal  of  the 
diaphragm  would  not  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  different  figures. 
Neither  would  the  brasswork  of  the  mount  be  sufBciently  thick  to 
allow  of  the  different  acrewthieads  being,  from  time  to  time,  cut 
upon  it.  Better  by  far  to  leave  well  alone,  or,  at  least,  till  a  sub- 
stantial reason  for  an  alteration  is  forthcoming. 


Photoobapuers  who  have  a  large  stock  of  negatives  will  do  well  to 
take  warning  from  the  following  case: — .4.  very  large  number  of 
nefifatives,  the  accumulation  of  many  years  in  a  somewhat  extensive 
business,  were  stowed  away  in  a  spacious  upstairs  apartment.  A 
short  time  back  it  was  noticed  that  the  floor  of  the  room  appeared  to 
be  subsiding.  A  builder  was  called  in,  and  an  examination  showed 
that  the  whole  of  the  flooring,  together  with  the  joists,  from  the  great 
weight  upon  them,  were  giving  way  bodily.  The  negatives  had  to  be 
St  once  removed  to  avoid  accident.  Then  the  floor  had  to  be  taken 
up  and  entirely  new  joists  put  in. 


It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  an  upper  room  of  a  house  to  be  selected 
and  fitted  up  for  the  storage  of  negatives,  and  as  they  gradually 
accumulate  more  fittings  are,  from  time  to  time,  added.  This  is  often 
done  without  due  consideration  as  to  whether  the  joists  and  flooring 
sre  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  immense  weight  they  are  in  the 
end  called  upon  to  bear.  In  some  Urge  establishments,  of  many  years' 
standing,  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  negatives  must  be  estimated 
by  tons,  and  these  are  frequently  located  in  the  upper  part  of  a  not 
too  substantial  a  building.  Many  photogrspbers  will  do  well  to  bear 
the  fact  in  mind,  as,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  collapse,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  very  serious. 


Pabuamxnt  is  once  more  in  vacation.  Nothing  was  done  during  the 
past  seksion  with  reference  to  the  bng-promised  new  Act  on  artistic 
and  photographic  copyright.  Nor,  go  far  as  we  aware,  was  any 
sllusion  made  to  it  in  the  House.  That  a  new  law  as  regards  photo- 
graphs ia  highly  desirable  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  Parliament  there 
are  a  goodly  number  of  members  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  photo- 
graphy, and  they  have  ah-eady,  in  a  very  practical  way,  used  their  in- 
fluence to  the  general  sdvsntage— ss  witness  the  provision  of  dark 
rooms  at  the  different  Custom  Houses.  Possibly,  if  these  gentlemen 
were  approached  with  reference  to  a  new  Copyright  Bill,  they  might 
be  induced  to  take  the  subject  in  hand  next  session.  Why  does  not 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  largely  composed 
of  professional  photographers,  move  in  the  matter  ?  This  would  be 
quite  legitimate  busioess  for  it  to  undertake. 


What  is  s  permanent  process  in  photography  ?  Usually  any  process 
in  which  the  image  is  composed  of  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
pigment  is  recognised  ss  such.  Carbon  prints  are  generally  considered 
as  being  permanent,  but  some  of  them  will  not  bear  a  few  weeks'  ex- 
posure to  s  strong  light  without  exhibiting  a  marked  change  in  tmt. 
Collotype,  and  other  mechanical  processes  in  which  the  image  is  in 
printing  ink,  might  well  be  considered  as  permanent.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  some  collotype  prints  which,  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  of 
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a  rich  photographic  tint,  but  now,  by  the  action  of  light,  they  have 
become  changed  to  a  totaUy  different  colour.  In  fact,  the  change,  in 
the  time,  has  been  greater  than  would  hiive  been  the  case  with  or- 
dinary silver  prints.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  a  picture 
is  in  printers'  ink  that  it  is  necessarily  permanent,  because  many  of 
the  pigments  employed  in  its  composition  may  be  extremely  fugitive, 
NoUbly  is  this  the  case  with  some  of  the  bright  reds  used  for  printing 
posters,  as  is  manifest  on  most  hoardings.  Some  of  these  fugitive 
reds  are  often  employed  in  the  inks  for  mechanical  processes,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  brown  or  purple  photographic  tints.  Consequently,  if 
the  prints  are  exposed  to  a  strong  light  the  red  becomes  quickly  dis- 
charged. Furthermore,  it  leaves  the  prmt  of  a  far  less  pleasing 
colour  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  red  not  been  used  in  the  first 
instance.  The  red  is  not  simply  discharged,  but  usually  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  pale,  dirty  brown.  On  former  occa-sions  we  have  directed 
attention  to  this  subject ;  but  the  tendency  to  use  fugitive  pigments 
in  "permanent"  processes  appears  to  be  increasing  rather  than  other- 
wise. However,  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  it  is  only  exposure  to  light 
that  effects  the  colour.  It  does  not  change  spontaneously,  unless  ex- 
posed to  its  influence,  as  in  the  case  of  a  silver  print. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  Photographic  Convention  having  become  an  assured  success, 
thanks  in  no  small  degree  to  the  unflagging,  unselfish  energy  and 
industry  of  its  Secretary  (elected  by  acclamation,  of  a  very  hearty 
nature,  to  the  same  post  for  the  forthcoming  year),  we  may  hope 
every  meeting  for  increasing  usefulness  from  its  deliberations.  When 
the  first  American  Convention  was  instituted,  I  remember  seeing 
extracted  from  its  proceedings  in  the  columns  of  this  Joubnal  a 
series  of  useful  apophthegmatieal  utterances,  under,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  the  name  of  Convention  Cameos;  but  as  I  was  reading  the 
other  day  some  of  the  papers  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  that  body 
I  saw  a  great  contrast,  and  I  must  express  surprise  that  some  of  the 
matter  then  published  was  ever  allowed  either  to  be  read  or  pub- 
lished. When  a  man  can  write,  as  did  one  contributor  to  the  Con- 
vention, respecting  the  floating  of  albumenised  paper  on  the  silver 
bath—that  there  is  "  no  danger  of  over-silvering.  In  experimenting, 
the  writer  silvered  six  sheets  respectively— four,  six,  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  and  fourteen  minutes,  in  a  fifty-grain  bath.  No  difference 
could  be  noticed  in  the  finished  bath,"  &c.— one  wonders  what  the 
Convention  is  for,  and  to  whom  the  papers  were  submitted  before 
being  read,  the  truth  being  that  it  would  be  base  flattery  to  call  the 
man  who  could  write  such  absurdities  merely  ignorant.  I  am  happy 
to  think,  too,  that  the  tone  of  the  British  Convention  is  too  high  to 
permit  the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  as  we  'found  in  another 
paper  read  in  America  at  the  same  time.  The  writer  coolly  advises 
the  "average  photographer,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  not  to  try 
experiments  for  himself,  but  to  let  others  do  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
then  to  suck  their  brains.  Lest  I  should  he  accused  of  exaggeration, 
I  give  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Mr.  Ersley.  "  Let  experts  work  out  the 
processes,  and  when  they  have  made  a  success  of  them  it  is  time 
enough  for  the  average  photographer  to  take  them  up!" 

I  am  rather  wandering  afar  from  my  subject  proper,'which  is  just 
now  the  Convention  here,  whose  meeting  has  just  closed.  If  the 
"  average  photographer  "  would  take  to  heart  the  retiring  President's 
words,  and  act  upon  their  spirit,  our  science  would  be  greatly  the 
gainer.  "  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  has  stated,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley 
has  corroborated  the  statement,  and  my  wish  is  to  emphasise  it,  that 
there  is  in  our  ranks  a  sad  want,  an  almost  total  absence  of  scientific 

methods  of  research  and  logical  report  of  our  investigations 

We  jump  at  conclusions  without  safe  ground  to  jump  from  .  .  .  . 
papers  such  as  we  read  and  write  would  never  be  accepted  or 
attcmded  to  by  societies  cultivating  any  other  science,  as  far  as  I 
know."  How  true!  "Without  arrogating  to  myself  any  superiority, 
indeed,  I  would  rather  liken  myself  to  the  Publican,  and  ask  for 
mercy  for  my  own  sins,  I  shall  not  be  alone  in  saying,  I  blush  for 
some  of  the  papers  I  see  in  print  in  some  of  the  photographic 
journals.  Conspicuously  apart  from  such  were  some  of  our  Conven- 
tion papers.  May  I  instance  Mr.  Bothamley 's  own  ?  Without 
entering  into  any  polemical  remarks,  I  cannot  help  being  struck  with 


the  real  usefulness  of  such  a  paper,  and  with  the  amount  of  real, 
honest,  carefully  conceived  work  it  bears  witness  to. 

There  were  capital  papers  upon  lenses,  too.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  any  one  can  explain  why  some  malign  fate  generally  seizes 
upon  whoever  starts  writing  upon  the  pecuharities  of  the  human  eye. 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  knows  something  about  optics,  and  yet  we  find  him 
stating  that  "  the  eyes  cannot  take  in  without  movement  more  than 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  180°."  The  fact  is,  the  eyes  take  in 
an  angle  very  closely  approximating  180°,  and  a  single  eye  no  greatly 
inferior  range.  En  passant,  it  may  be  said  that  his  theoretically 
perfect  instrument — a  pinhole  camera  with  the  section  of  a  mathe- 
matical line  for  an  aperture — is  a  hard  nut  to  crack ;  for  a  line  ia  a 
two-dimensional  imagination,  and  if  one  dimension-length  is  removed, 
it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  the  remaining  one  breadth  "without 
breadth,"  and  possessing  no  magnitude  to  produce  diffractions.  Then, 
again,  still  keeping  to  the  eye  question,  we  have  our  old  and  respected 
mentor,  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  writing,  "  It  has  been  said  that  the  eye 
only  sees  about  five  per  cent,  of  what  is  before  it ;  this  is  true  in  a 
double  sense,  but  physically  the  eye  only  sees  an  angle  of  five  degrees 
at  one  time,"  &c.  Now,  I  have  already  stated  above  that  the  eye 
embraces  an  angle  of  not  very  far  from  180°,  and  the  experience  of 
any  one  will  tell  him  that  if  the  space  embraced  by  five  degrees  be 
excluded  from  the  field  of  view  there  is  left  behind  neither  a  black, 
white,  or  grey  space  devoid  of  outlines,  as  would  be  the  case  under 
Mr.  Robinson's  contention,  so  far  as  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words.  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  improved  upon  bj'  inserting  the 
phrase  "  with  distinctness  "  before  the  word  "  sees,"  there  is  equal 
error,  for  five  degrees  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  can  be  seen  at  one 
moment  by  an  immobile  eye. 

There  was  in  Mr.  Bothamley's  paper  one  sad  omission,  he  said  not 
a  word  upon  their  power  of  weather  prophecj' !  If  any  one  will  turn 
to  page  541  of  this  Jouknal  he  will  find  an  account  of  the  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Zorger,  of  Prague,  who  finds  that  photographs  of  the  sun, 
taken  on  orthochromatic  plates,  furnish  a  means  of  predicting  by 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  the  approach  of  tempests,  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  &c.  It  may  be  confidently  anticipated  after  this  that 
their  next  performances  will  be  the  predicting  the  future  of  individuals 
of  the  human  race.  It  was  very  interesting  to  read  about  the  instan- 
taneous photogi'aph  of  a  dog  climbing  a  tree.  Does  a  dog  when  it 
climbs  a  tree  always  need  a  quick  exposure  ?  We  learn  that  in 
Austraha  the  rabbits  have  taken  to  tree  chmbing.  An  interesting 
pendant  to  the  dog  picture  would  be  a  I'abbit  similarly  employed. 

Fkee  Lance. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 
Birmingham  has  held  aloof  from  the  London  Convention.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  some  of  the  Council,  at  any  rate,  entertain  a  lively 
sense  of  the  trouble  and  expense  the  Birmingham  brethren  put  them- 
selves to  in  order  to  make  it  the  success  it  undoubtedly  was  last  year. 
Into  the  financial  troubles  to  which  this  coolness  is  mainly  attributable 
we  do  not  here  care  to  enter,  but  we  desire  to  record  our  conviction 
that  they  then  did  what,  in  their  estimation,  was  best  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  the  Convention. 

When  London  was  announced  as  the  locale  of  the  Convention,  it 
was  enthusiastically  believed  that  the  Queen  would  certainly  open  it. 
Failing  this,  some  other  memljer  of  the  Royal  Family  would  be  only 
too  pleased  to  do  so.  But  when  it  "  came  to  the  scratch,"  Royalty 
was  inaccessible.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  appealed  to,  but  he  declined ; 
and  of  all  the  phalanx  of  great  men,  embracing  dukes,  archbishops, 
presidents  of  learned  and  other  societies,  and  men  of  scientific  and 
artistic  renown  who  were  paraded  as  "  Patrons,"  not  one  could  be 
got !  These  all  held  aloof,  even  to  the  extent  of  gracing  a  single 
meeting  with  their  presence.  The  moral  of  this  is :  let  future  Con- 
ventions stand  on  their  own  dignity,  and  not  play  the  part  of  toad- 
eaters  or  sycophants  to  those  who  happen  to  have  great  names,  and 
who  estimate  at  its  proper  worth  such  servility  and  obsequiousness 
Photography  is  quite  able  to  stand  its  own  ground  upon  its  own 
merits.  Derby,  Glasgow,  and  Birmingham  did  the  thing  right 
royally  without  favming ;  why  should  London  have  been  so  abjectly 
pai-asitical  'i 
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Sereiml  new  dep*rturee  wen  made  thU  jtmr.  One,  which  demands 
fint  attendnn,  ia  the  confining  of  the  membeis  of  Cooncil  to  residents 
in.  or  in  the  neinitj  of,  London.  This  is  probably  the  right  and 
proper  thing  to  do,  but  what  then  becomes  of  the  organization  of  the 
concern  as  being  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Would  it  not  hare  been 
at  1-^ast  decent  that  aome  few,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  resde  in 
uth-T  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  London  should  have  been 
placed  open  the  Council?  And  from  the  war  that  theee  London 
members  were  read  out  from  the  chair  and  carried,  may  it  not  give 
rise  to  the  aoapidon  that  the  CouBcil  is  aelf-iMaiinated  and  aatf -elected  P 
Wi-  know  qnlle  well  all  that  can  be  wiyaaeed  relatire  to  electing  a 
Council  who,  residing  in  one  place,  are  able  to  attend  all  its  meetings. 
But  what  then  of  some  fonr  or  fire  memben  not  yet  elected,  and  who 
■le  to  be  residents  of  the  next  place  of  meeting,  or  its  vidnity  ?  are 
they  sappoaed  to  be  abb  to  mn  up  from  Chester  erery  now  and  then 
to  attend  the  maatingi  at  Cooneil  in  London  ?  If  the  organization 
t  -'  ba  traly  national,  eooaaaon  poUey  demands  that  those  on  the 
noil  shall  fnwsiat  at  lueuibsM  aalMtad  from  loealitiee  other  than 
London,  eren  althoagfa  it  nay  be  dUBadt  fbr  them  to  attend  every  or 
any  meeting. 

The  members  proposed  and  paaMd  as  Councillors  are — we  give  them 
in  alphabetic  order — Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  Bridge,  C.  Beck,  (^mbraoo, 
Cowan,  Clifton,  DaUmeyer,  DraMsr,  Uavisoo,  S.  H.  Fry,  Friese 
Oraana,  Haddon,  Ilaea,  IL  H.  Haatiiws,  Levy,  Mackie,  Pringle, 
Bwmmli,  Taylor,  WeUiogton,  and  Wahaler.  Four  more  to  be  added 
from  Cheatar.  Of  these  we  know  that  eoa  at  least  haa  given  orders 
that  Ua  name  ba  erased.  A  separate  TfSMnersUp  has  been  aboHabed, 
and  this  oBea  is,  for  this  jrear  at  any  rmte,  to  devolve  upon  the 
Hon.  Seeretary,  Mr.  Briginshaw,  who  moat  certainly  can  never  be 
said  to  have  allowed  private  intensata  to  interfere  in  the  way  of  the 
pnUic  good. 

The  attitude  of  tha  landing  Londoa  'professional  °  photographers 
towards  the  ConTMitiao  is  diflenlt  to  —daisfand  MaUng  full 
allowanea  for  tha  merely  tiwla,  in  «aatndiMinetian  to  the  technical, 
iiiteieet  so  many  of  them  are  ersiBted  with  taking  in  their  profession, 
one  might  have  •zpeet«d  that  tma  motives  of  policy  alone  tbey  would 
have  taken  at  leaat  a  seeming  intervst  in  it.  Itut  in  theee  dull  times 
the  five-ehilliogfte  for  menbenhip  nuy  be  a  connderation,  especially 
when  otM  could  have  aoessa  to  any  apacially  desir»ble  meeting  on 
payment  at  ooe  shilling. 

More  iiwiaUins  still  ia  tha  attitude  of  some  who  allowed  theb 
aaaa  to  bapinesd  npoii  tha  Loeal  Coaaitlae,  yet  who  never  attended 
a  ■OfW  aeeliag.  or  wren,  if  w«  ai«  oonectly  informed,  became 
of  the  Coarartion  at  alL 


photographic  serial  journalism,  he  closed  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  ofiending  papers  also  appeared  in  the  Photographic  Nmct,  the 
editor  of  which  journal  says  he  published  them  under  official  instruc- 
tions, or  to  quote  his  own  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pringle's  letter: — 
"  The  papers  were  published  in  these  pages  because  on  the  Tuesday 
evening  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Convention  handed  m  the  proofs 
in  the  haU,  and  said  that  the  arrangement  with  the  photographic  press 
had  been  rescinded,  cmuequetitly  tee  might  publish  them  without  delay." 
It  is  a  pity,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Pringle's  reputation,  that  he  had  no 
Mentor  at  his  elbow  to  check  him  when  in  his  eager  zeal,  presumably 
to  obey  the  injunction  of  his  journalistic  chief,  he  made  a  rush  at  the 
ink  bottle  and  had  a  daeh  at  The  Bbitish  JorBNAL  of  Photo- 
OHAPHY.  We  said  the  resolution  had  been  rescinded,  hence  our  publi- 
cation. We  gave  no  names,  preferring  to  take  the  blame,  if  blame 
there  was.  Our  contemporary  is  more  outspoken ;  but  what  is  the 
sum  as  regards  the  estimating  of  the  action  of  the  late  President  ? 

What  a  splendid  display  did  the  Eastman  Company  make  at  the 
Convention  Exhibition  !  They  had  everjrthing,  as  regards  size,  from 
the  small  Kodak  to  truly  magnificent  enlargements,  and  they  also  had 
a  most  excellent  display  of  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  Messrs.  B.  J. 
Edwards  &  Co.  had  also  a  fine  display  of  their  specialities.  We  are 
favoured  by  Mr.  Hindley,  of  the  firm  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Fallowfield, 
with  an  admipiUe  coUeotion  of  groups  taken  by  the  excellent  Fallow- 
field  Facile  Detective,  which  shows  its  perfect  adaptability  for  pictures 
of  this  class.  But  of  the  general  collection  of  apparatus  or  pictures, 
historical  and  artistic,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Werge ;  Watson  &  Sons ; 
R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co. ;  Houghton  &  Son ;  Goti ;  Tavlor,  Taylor,  & 
Ilobson;  K.  &  J.  Beck;  S.  Fry  &  Co.;  Noakes  &  Son;  and  Swift 
ft  Son,  it  ia  almost  needless  to  speak.  Each  firm  showed  its  latest 
and  beat  work,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  speak  at  such 
length  as  to  do  them  justice. 


The  begging  of  paper*  from  friends  to  be  read  at  the  ConvenQon  is 
largely  a  farce,  seeing  that  the  majoiity  of  such  papers  cannot  by 
any  pueeibility  be  i«ad,  but  moat  be  "  takan  as  read."  Much  better 
eoniaa  thia  deyif  t  to  at  moat  two  food  iectnrea,  mid  devote  the 
~  r  of  Um  «Mk  of  mastiwf  to  th^  far  which  it  is  much  better 
1,  via.,  jlmmat  iwlwn  mai  iwwtion.  It  is  a  sm^  eompli- 
I  to  those  wboynpiM  loof  art,  taibUeaa,  interesting  papers  to 
rvlifftlt  tkm  to  ttMVaibn  of  what  is  ao  wen  termed  a  "  maaaaei«  of 
the  inoeanta.*  Who  that  has  been  subjected  to  this  fate  will  risk 
ita  repetition  f 

"With  what  a  wondrous  dis^y  of  zeal,  altltongfa  not  according  to 
knowladga,  did  Mr.  Andrew  Prin^  the  kte  Preaident  of  the  Coo- 
vantiaB,  try  to  trip  us  up  in  r«  tkt  ^bHaation  of  certain  two  papcnl 
Bat  that  we  know  that  onwaidiaolrao  pBt  of  a  Scotchman  s  character 
««  should  h«*«  MIHbnted  to  iMi  MM%  the  tket  of  hi*  sending  his 
letter  to  the  oter  jottnMk,  io  wMCk  ¥s  w«s  certain  of  holding  his 
ground  f'>r  a  we«k  st  l^tM,  while  en«fta1]y  abstaining  from  sending  It 
to  us,  in  the  moral  certainty  of  hia  being  stamped  down.  Connected 
as  an  editorial  writa  with  aaoAher  journal,  bis  loyally  did  bis  level 
bsat^  •hethar  aadar  oocnpaUoa  fay  his  ohief  or  not  it  matters  not  to 
as,  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that  we  alone  were  the  sinners  io  regard 
to  ^hliahim  two  papers  in  additson  to  bis  own  (relative  to  which 
iWMtitai).    Diit,alMlforhiaiBps>rfeotutwlntanMirith 


THE  CONVENTION. 


[Thb  following  papers  were  contributed  to  the  Convention,  but,  for 
want  of  time,  were  not  read.] 

FOX  TALBOT— HIS  EARLY  EXPERIMENTS. 

By  Fbissk  Gbbbnk. 

Mb.  Talbot  was  the  only  child  of  the  marriage  of  William  Daven- 
port Talbot,  of  Laeock  .'Vbbey,  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  with  Lady 
Elixabeth  Tbereea  Fox-8trangwsys,  eklest  daughter  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Ilcheeter.  He  was  bom  at  Melbury,  in  Dorsetsiiire,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1800.  liis  father,  William 
Davenport  Talbot,  died  July,  1800,  when  his  son  was  only  fire  months 
old.  Ilia  mother  married,  secondly,  in  1804,  Captain,  afterwards 
Rear-Admiral,  Charlee  Fielding,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters — 
Caroline,  Countees  Dowager  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  Iloratia,  late 
wife  of  Thomas  Gaisford,  Esq.  Mr.  Talbot  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
where  he  displayed  mariied  abilities  at  a  ver^  early  age,  for  in  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Butler  to  Lord  Winchelsea  m  December,  1812,  occurs 
the  following  paragraph:— "Little  Talbot  goes  on  capitally;  he  has 
just  finished  lus  trial  for  the  fifth  form,  and  has  done  himself  credit ; 
I  am  ri'sUy  distreeeed  at  removing  him  at  so  early  an  age  into  the 
fifth  form',  but  if  his  acquirements  are  beyond  his  years,  how  can  I 
help  it  'f  "  His  acquirements  wrre  beyond  his  years,  and  the  ordinary 
school  work  soon  became  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  intellectual  nowers. 
He  took  up  chemistry,  and  one  of  his  experiments  resulted  in  an 
explosion,  which  alarmed  Dr.  Butler  for  the  safety  of  his  house,  and 
made  him  declare  that  he  could  only  allow  the  theory  of  chemistry  to 
be  studied  at  Harrow.  Dr.  Butler  himself  was  fond  of  chemistry, 
and  very  kindly  offered  to  lend  his  pupil  any  of  his  books  on  the 
snbieet.  The  proliibition  was,  of  course,  respected,  but  the  ardent 
student  arranged  to  carry  on  his  future  experiments  in  the  shop 
of  a  neighlxiuring  blacksmith,  and  thus  continue,  by  his  own  manipu- 
lation, to  illustrate  and  teet  the  statement  contained  in  his  text- 
books. 

On  leaving  Harrow,  he  read  with  a  private  tutor,  and  then  entered 
Trinitv  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1820,  he  gained  the  Porson 
prize  for  Greek  verte.  He  graduated  in  hononts  in  1821,  being 
twelfth  wrangler  and  second  ohanoellor's  medalist.  About  1831  he 
left  England,  travelling,  not  as  an  idle  lounger,  but  with  the  wms  oj 
a  scholar  and  man  of  science ;  his  education  and  bias  of  mind  quahfaed 
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him  for  obeervation  and  study.  His  love  of  plants  and  flowers 
remained  with  him  uatil  the  last,  and  was  exhibited  in  his  green- 
houses at  Lacock  Abbey.  He  appears  to  have  always  been  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  in  pure  mathematics,  in  phydcs,  and  in  chemistry ;  for 
the  range  and  character  of  his  researches,  reference  may  be  made  to 
man^•p«pers  in  scientific  journals  from  1830  to  1847.  The  attention 
of  the  leading  men  of  science  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  successful 
researches  of  Mr.  Talbot,  and  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  17th  of  March,  ia31.  The  Royal  medal  of  the  Society 
was  awarded  to  him  in  1838  for  his  papers,  pubUshed  in  the  Philo- 
tophkal  rran<ac<ionji  for  the  vear  1836  and  1837 ;  in  1842  the  Rumford 
medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  his  "  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in 
Photography."  His  other  researches  in  science  are  less  popularly 
known  than  his  brilliant  discovery  of  a  method  of  fixing  the  image  of 
an  object  in  the  camera  obsoura,  in  the  completion  of  which  the  art 
of  photography  consists.  This  invention  was  not  a  mere  chance 
result  of  a  chemical  experiment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  calculated 
series  of  results.  It  was  a  profound  application  of  optical  and 
chemical  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  definite  problems,  the  solution 
of  each  being  one  step  towards  the  grand  result.  You  can  see  this  by 
what  Fox  Talbot  says  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  photography  in 
the  first  volume  of  PencU  of  Nature,  published  by  Longmans,  Brown, 
Green,  &  Longmans,  1844.  I  have  the  original  copy  here,  so  any 
member  who  wishes  to  look  at  it  can  do  so,  and  he  will  find  it  very 
interesting,  especially  the  pictures,  which  are  very  good,  considering 
they  were  finished  so  many  years  ago.  I  have  read  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  always  find  some  new  idea  started,  when  you  compare 
photography  as  it  was  at  that  time  and  photography  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.     Well,  this  is  what  he  says  on  the  third  sheet : — 

"  One  of  the  first  days  of  the  month  of  October,  1833, 1  was  amusing 
myself  on  the  lovely  lake  of  Como,  in  Italy,  taking  sketches  with  WoUas- 
ton's  camera  lucida,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  attempting  to  take  them, 
but  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  success,  for  when  the  eye  was 
removed  from  the  prism,  in  which  all  looked  beautiful,  I  found  that  the 
faithless  pencil  had  only  left  traces  on  the  paper  melancholy  to  behold  ; 
after  various  attempts,  I  laid  aside  the  instrument  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  its  use  required  a  previous  knowledge  of  drawing,  which  un- 
fortunately I  did  not  possess.  I  then  thought  of  trying  again  a  method 
which  I  had  tried  many  years  ago ;  this  method  was  to  take  a  camera 
obscura  and  to  throw  the  image  of  the  objects  on  a  piece  of  tracing  paper 
laid  on  a  plain  piece  of  glass  in  the  focus  of  the  instrument,  on  this  paper 
the  objects  are  distinctly  seen,  and  can  be  traced  out  with  a  pencil  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  though  not  without  much  time  and  trouble.  I 
had  tried  this  simple  method  during  former  visits  to  Italy,  in  1823  and 
1824,  but  found  it  in  practice  difficult  to  manage,  because  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  and  pencil  upon  the  paper  tends  to  shake  and  displace  the 
instrument  (insecurely  fixed,  in  all  probability,  while  taking  a  hasty 
sketch  of  a  roadside,  or  the  view  from  an  inn  window),  and  if  the  instru- 
ment is  once  moved  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  it  back  again  so 
as  to  point  truly  in  its  former  direction  ;  besides  which,  there  is  another 
objection,  viz.,  that  it  baffles  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  amateur  to  trace 
all  the  minute  details  visible  on  the  paper,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  carries 
away  with  him  little  beyond  a  mere  souvenir  of  the  scene,  which,  how- 
ever, certainly  has  its  value  when  looked  back  to  in  long  after  years; 
such  then  was  the  method  which  I  proposed  to  try  again,  and  to  endeavour, 
as  before,  to  trace  with  my  pencil  the  outlines  of  the  scenery  depicted  on 
the  paper;  and  this  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the 
pictures  of  nature's  painting  which  the  glass  lens  of  the  camera  throws 
upon  the  paper  in  its  focus — fairy  pictures,  creations  of  the  moment,  and 
destined  as  rapidly  to  fade  away.  It  was  during  those  thoughts  that  the 
idea  occurred  to  me — how  charming  it  would  be  if  it  were  possible  to 
cause  these  natural  images  to  imprint  themselves  durably  and  remain 
fixed  upon  the  paper.  And  why  should  it  not  be  pQssible  1  I  asked 
myself." 

Now  here,  you  see,  is  the  genius  of  Fox  Talbot,  the  question  why 
and  the  determination  to  know  at  the  particular  moment;  and  he 
says,  if  you  read  on,  "  I  made  a  careful  note  with  such  experiments 
as  I  thought  would  be  most  likely  to  reaUse  it  if  it  were  possible ; " 
so  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  which  Taliwt  must  have  had  was  the 
main  link  which  brought  floating  philosophic  visions  to  reality.  So 
in  January,  1834,  Fox  Talbot  procured  some  nitrate  of  silver  (strange 
to  say  we  have  not  found  a  substance  yet  to  better  nitrate  of  silver 
for  our  principal  processes,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  it  won't 
be  long  Defore  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  put  aside  and  something 
cheaper  will  take  its  place)  ;  he  made  a  solution,  and  with  a  brush 
spread  some  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  put  it  in  the  sunshine  and  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  effect  was  very  slow  in  comparison  to 
what  he  anticipated.  What  would  he  say  now  if  he  were  alive?  In  one 
thousandth  part  of  a  second  you  can  get  a  picture  full  of  detail,  which  at 
that  time  would  take  a  man  a  lifetime  to  draw,  and  then  not  so  full 
of  minute  detail  and  so  true  to  nature.    Then  his  next  experiment 


was  to  wash  the  sheet  of  paper  with  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  and 
when  this  was  dry  it  was  washed  again  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Of 
course,  chloride  of  silver  was  then  formed  in  the  paper ;  but  he  found 
this  was  not  much  quicker,  but  he  noticed  where  there  was  not  much 
salt  it  darkened  much  quicker,  so  he  tried  a  weaker  solution  of  salt, 
and  it  immediately  manifested  a  far  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness. 
Here  he  estabUshed  beyond  doubt  the  important  fact  that  a  less 
quantity  of  salt  produced  a  greater  effect,  and  no  doubt  many  of  us 
here,  in  experimenting,  are  as  near  important  discoveries  as  he  was 
with  the  first  solution  of  salt,  but  not  the  fortune  to  have  a  weak  spot 
to  notice,  and  if  we  have,  we  have,  perhaps,  not  the  power  of  per- 
ception to  notice  it.  Fox  Talbot  not  only  found  out  the  quickness 
through  the  spot,  but  we  find  his  first  fixing  solution  was  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  to  stop  the  further  action  of  light  upon  sensitive 

Eaper.  Now  Mr.  0.  H.  Talbot,  his  son  (who  I  have  the  honour  of 
nowing),  has  some  of  these  pictures  in  good  preservation  which  were 
done  by  his  father  in  1836,  signed  and  dated.  He  very  kindly  brought 
a  series  of  these  before  the  Bath  Photographic  Societj',  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  have  a  good  look  at  them,  and  I  can 
assure  you  I  was  immensely  surprised  to  find  these  early  results  in  such 
good  condition,  especially  taking  into  consideration  the  camera  and 
lens  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  chemicals  at  that  time  for  working 
photography. 

Now  it  took  an  hour  or  two  to  procure  a  picture  at  that  time,  so 
he  tried  no  end  of  experiments  to  make  the  paper  more  sensitive  j 
and  here  he  says,  during  bis  experiments,  how  necessary  it  was  to 
trust  to  nothing  but  actual  experiment.  He  tried  repeated  alternate 
washes  of  salts  and  silver,  and,  using  it  in  a  moist  state,  so  he  reduced 
the  exposure  from  an  hour  to  ten  minutes.  These  being  Fox  Talbot's 
important  discoveries  in  183.5, 1  wonder  he  never  brought  them  before 
some  society  until  Daguerre  made  known  to  the  world  his  important 
discovery ;  but  then  at  that  time  there  was  not  in  England  an  Arago 
who  kept  on  extolling  Daguerre's  discovery  to  the  Assembly  of  Science, 
which  surprised  the  whole  scientific  world ;  besides,  Fox  Talbot  was 
of  a  modest  nature,  and  his  results  were  achieved  only  by  steady  work 
continued  year  after  year.  Strange  to  say,  all  the  principal  processes 
used  now,  such  as  transparent  paper,  films,  &c.,  are  the  outcome  of 
Fox  Talbot's  experiments.  Here  are  some  of  his  first  paper  negativ^es, 
which  his  son  kindly  gave  to  the  Bath  Photographic  Society;  and 
here  are  some  more  widch  Mrs.  Calvert  Jones  kindly  lent  me,  taken 
by  her  husband  and  Fox  Talbot  in  the  early  days.  5Ir.  Calvert  Jones 
was  the  first  to  whom  Fox  Talbot  taught  his  process,  and  he  was  a 
personal  friend  as  well.  The  unique  box  of  Daguerreotypes  was  also 
taken  by  them.  Now  I  want  you  to  look  at  these  negatives  carefully, 
and  as  they  are  passed  round  give  your  honest  opinion  upon  them, 
and  see  if  you  do  not  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  though  we  have 
advanced  so  much  it  seems  so  little.  There  is  also  a  complete  set  of 
Pencil  of  Nature,  vihich.  is  very  rare  and  valuable.  Look  how  well 
some  of  the  pictures  have  kept — and  nearly  fiftj'  years  old  ! 

In  spite  of  high  birth  and  good  means,  Fox  Talbot  was  one  of  thfr 
few  men  who  devote  themselves  to  scientific  research  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives.  Fox  Talbot's  genius  was  very  versatile, 
for  he  did  good  work  in  spectrum  analysis,  and,  with  Rawlinson  and 
Hincks,  was  one  of  the  first  to  decipher  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
brought  from  Nineveh.  AVe  also  owe  to  Talbot  the  use  of  albumen 
employed  for  printing  photographs ;  and  on  September  20, 1840,  he 
discovered  the  latent  image  (which,  by-the-by,  none  of  us  under- 
stand yet),  and  the  mode  of  its  development,  which  altered  the  whola 
system  of  his  work.  During  the  British  Association's  visit  to  Bath 
last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  place  where  Fox  Talbot's 
first  experiments  were  tried,  and  recognised  the  places  in  the  pictures 
which  are  here  ;  and  during  the  time  I  was  admiring  the  noble  man- 
sion a  profound  sense  of  feeling  and  respect  for  Fox  Talbot,  the 
English  father  of  photography,  came  over  me. 

He  died  at  Lacock  Abbey  on  the  17th  of  September,  1877,  full 
of  years  and  honour.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  public 
memorial  has  yet  been  raised  to  his  memory ;  why,  at  the  French 
Society,  when  I  was  at  Paris  a  fortnight  ago,  they  had  three  busts 
of  Daguerre  in  the  room.  By  Fox  Talbot's  discovery  we  are  getting 
to  love  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  nature's  secrets ;  even  in  the  invisible 
portion  (to  the  eye)  of  the  insects  we  now  by  the  aid  of  enlarged 
photographs  trace  the  beauty  and  form — a  love  and  appreciation 
which  was  repulsive  to  us  before  :  it  seems  as  if  we  have  a  new 
world  to  investigate,  many  great  truths  are  half  known  and  half 
enjoyed  for  centuries;  the  means  and  the  wish  to  know  the  other  half 
is  the  essence  and  the  substance  of  all  great  discoveries.  Now  photo- 
graphy is  launched  upon  the  restless  ocean  of  the  human  mind  we 
can  safely  calculate  for  advancement  which  will  calm  down  mysteries 
and  bring  things  home  to  us  as  they  really  are.  Photographers  should 
always  be  in  a  good  humour,  for  people  always  put  on  their  best  look 
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to  be  pbotograpbed,  luid  the  reflection  from  these  charming  faces  we 
aee  should  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  ns  always  happy.    Besides — 

"  Photography  is  like  magiaiaii't  eharm — 
We  none  the  abeent,  in  afleetion  wann 
Prsaent  the  distant,  and  retain  the  dead 
Shadows  remaining,  bat  the  anbetanee  Sed ; 
For  face*  vanish  like  the  dreams  of  night, 
Bat  liTe  in  portrait*  drawn  by  beams  of  light 
Exquisite  Nstoie  caught  in  changing  dress  ; 
Motion  in  photography  appears  at  rest." 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  W.  M.  AsHXA.^. 

Wbuc  the  gigantic  strides  which  photography  has  made  amongst  the 
art«,  and  tb<^  enormous  adrantages  it  confers  on  mankind  at  large,  are 
oon*i'ier>-<l.  it  is  really  a  matter  of  aorprise  that  until  recently  such  a 
comparativvlr  small  propartiaa  of  lit«rary  work  should  have  sen-ed 
for  the  diawmination  of  its  marreUooa  cap«bilitit«.  But  this  apparent 
state  of  anicscenoe  as  rmrd*  the  development  and  spread  of  photo- 
graphic knowledge  is  Mst  melting  awar  beforv  the  fierce  heat  of 
popular  enthusiasm  now  to  be  net  witn  on  all  sides,  and  in  every 
civilised  eommimity  societies  formed  for  the  express  object  of  ad- 
Taneing  photography  are  making  gre*t  haadway  :  the  numW,  which 
inCTMMa  at  an  astonishing  rate,  can  now  safely  be  estimated  at  a 
handled  in  this  countnr  alone,  there  being  hardly  a  centre  of  im- 
Bortanea  where  a  band  d  the  btothatlMwd  doea  not  exist.  It  would  be 
dilBcalt  to  comptrehend  the  aaovnt  of  eneq^  displayed  by  active 
memhet*  of  these  many  sodetiea,  or  aammisa  die  value  of  this  work, 
only  a  tithe  of  which  gets  reooided  in  the  nnectivesoeietie*'  archives, 
to  alamber  iodrflnitely  within  the  recfiswi  of  the  Secretary's  minute- 
book  of  praeeedings.  The  proee*  cf  referring  to  such  an  omnium 
giitkentm  boog  at  all  timce  tedious,  and  owing  to  its  limited  scope  in 
a  great  aaay  iwetsncse  pcoviog  of  bat  dubious  efficacy,  outside  publica- 
tion of  the  sayings  and  doiags  of  individual  memben  has  pown  to  be 
a  necessity  to  photographic  tooMj  aiisience,  and  one  which  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  has  spniog  ap  in  a  ratin  with  the  growth  of 
photographic  society  discnsaioos  lathw  than  to  the  popularity  of  any 
{«niouIar  quantity  or  quality  of  pboKifTaphs,such  as  are  produced  on 
a  strictly  commercial  basis. 

l^io\&>f[  back  through  the  pagNi  of  oar  brief  history,  to  the  in- 
cii'  .  if  we  msvso  pli'  ^•  the  period  when  Fox  Talbot, 

II  w>ter.  Hunt,  1:  >ii,  and  manv  otiicra  in  this 

c<iuiiirT,  fuirivrd  in  a  brict  *{«ce  at  tioM  to  latroduoe  to  the 
scientific  world  a  constant  seriea  of  &eoveries  of  more  or  less 
imwuimU  imporUnc*— we  find  that  in  SMUiy  instances  a  very  meagre 
rvcoid  •ppcara  to  have  been  kent.  It  may  be  that  little  was  thsn 
thoogbt  to  be  neccsaary  which  did  not  bear  directly  upon  the  process 
o!»apying  the  csperiMBtalial'b  iaatediale  attention;  but  wbo  can 
judge  of  what  Mcordcd  cipetfanents  mar  or  may  not  at  some  future 
date  be  of  intrinsic  value,  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  stemming  the 
pmgrtes  of  an  over-ardent  patent  ssaker  P  Indeed,  owing  to  the 
srarrity  of  reliable  iaformatioa  on  seretal  matters  it  has,  in  so  short 
a  fvnA  a*  a  trifle  over  half  a  eeotnrr,  become  no  easr  task  for  the 
historian  to  assign  to  oar  EligUah  «rperinienulii<t«  their  due  share  of 
hooottr  fur  the  dhcoveiise  thejr  made.  A  writer  of  history  is 
deptadsnt  npoa  fomssr  vrorka  for  moeh  of  his  nnrrative,  therefore, 
shooU  the  aaterial  he  has  to  deal  with  be  incomplete,  and  there  are 
donbla  eoneeniiiif;  the  aeemey  of  the  earlier  publications,  future 
stodMto  am  almoat  cortain  to  be  led  into  errnr.  In  the  pre- 
jounalistie  days  of  photography  we  Isom  that  the  record  of  progress 
was  iMtiicted  to  stray  para^rraphs,  which  fn>m  time  to  time  appeared 
in  the  pablic  pieas,  or  the  printing  of  certain  papers  on  photography  in 
PhUm/Me^  Tmuatlwmi,  the  anthors  havii^  lead  them  before  the 
Koyal  Society.  Theae,  tojrether  with  a  few  work*  written  bv  well- 
Icnown  ezperim<^et*  of  the  time,  wkise  name*  hare  since  become 
hooaehoU  words,  were  the  available  aoorees  of  information,  and  based 
tipoa  this  material  the  Englisb  portion  of  the  esrW  hli<tory  of  photo- 
paphr  has  been  built  up.  There  yet  remains  to  be  brought  to  light 
uivaaagntiona  reeordcd  only  in  note^book*,  K>rae  «(  which  are  known 
to  be  eorrfaUy  pieesrved,  awaiting  a  fitting  snd  convenient  oppor- 
tnnity  to  be  placed  in  history.  It  is  fortunate  that  as  time  passeo  on 
Ode  or  two  soeietise  apranc  into  existence  whose  busineas  was  the 
advaneemsat  of  photogmpby  as  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of 
scieM*.  nd  the  reaalt  of  their  work  was  publLihed  bv  them«.'lves. 
The  infonaatioa,  so  meagre  at  that  period,  and  so  much  in  re<]ue8t,  led 
to  the  founding  of  joumsl*  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
photography  fnim  a  M-ienlifie  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  haneeforwaid  the  advaneeaaettt  of  photographic  knowledge  and 


the  elucidation  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  processes  has  been  steady  and  quite  unmistakable. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  general  interest  exhibited  in  the  study 
and  progress  of  the  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  novelty  created,  may 
very  well  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  societies  existing  for  the  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  and  for  the  general  advancement  of  photography. 
The  possibility  of  producing  a  pictorial  representation  by  the  aid  of 
light  and  the  alteration  of  some  chemical  compound  was  known  early 
in  the  thirtiet,  and  abroad  at  a  still  earlier  date.  Yet  it  was  not  until 
about  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  18.52,  that  the  first  photographic 
society  was  formed,  followed  in  1853  by  the  present  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  then  known  as  the  London  Photographic 
Society.  Manchester  came  next  in  1855,  and  ranks  second  in  point 
of  venerable  activity  at  the  present  time.  The  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society,  founded  in  18.59,  did  most  excellent  service,  but  upon 
the  death  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  in  1884,  fell  into 
almost  complete  lethargy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  after  some  twenty-five 
years'  work,  succumbed  from  inanition. 

Running  down  the  list  as  published  at  the  time,  we  find  between 
1860  and'(  0  that  seven  more  were  formed :  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association, also  societies  at  Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Cheltenham,  and  Oldham.  In  the  following  ten  years  seven  others 
were  added:  Bristol  and  West  of  England,  1871;  Photographers' 
Benevolent  Association,  1873;  Sheffield,  1870;  Photographic  Club, 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland,  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  1379. 
Now  the  influence  of  rapid  dry  plate  photography  becomes  apparent, 
fotir  societies  within  our  own  border  having  been  formed  in  the  one 
year,  1870.  Since  the  advent  of  1880  to  the  present  time  the  number 
of  societies  started  in  this  country,  and  busily  engaged,  may  be  estimated 
at  no  less  than  eighty,  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  which  were  estab- 
lished last  year.  The  majority  of  these  many  centres  of  enlightenment 
are  very  active  ones,  ranging  in  membership  force  from  twenty-five  as 
a  minimum  to  considerably  over  four  hundred  as  a  maximum.  The 
present  strength  of  the  membership  roll  of  the  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  judging  from  the  large 
and  representative  committee  elected  to  carry  on  the  work  this  jubilee 
year  of  English  photography,  one  is  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Society  is  as  numerous  as  it  is  important,  and,  further,  that 
the  great  energy  displayed  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken 
to  iruide  the  snip  will  call  forth  the  hearty  response  which  such  un- 
selfish labour  deserves.  The  objects  of  the  Convention — at  least,  such 
as  I  imagine  them  to  be — are  so  distinct  from  those  of  the  general  run 
of  photographic  societies  that  I  am  led  on  the  present  occasion  to  leave 
out  of  this  short  paper  matters  of  a  purely  tt-cbnical  nature,  such  as 
may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  business  of  any  one  of  our  hundred 
or  more  sodetiea,  and  to  crave  your  patience  while  I  state  a  case 
which  many  are  agreed  ought  to  lie  dealt  with  at  once. 

I  have  already  mention^  certain  familiar  names  in  connexion  with 
the  beginning,  so  to  speak,  of  that  photography  wo  are  so  proud  to  be 
now  associated  with,  but  to  relate  anything  like  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances, or  to  dilate  upon  those  original  researches  which  contribute 
so  much  towards  the  present  position  held  by  photography,  would  not 
be  fitting  here,  where  so  much  work  is  contemplated  in  a  veiy  brief 
period.  Every  one  will  readily  admit  that  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  English  fathers  of  photography,  a  debt  tnat  mere 
words  introduced  into  papers  and  manuals  by  way  of  preface  does 
not  adequately  recognise,  since  such  expressions  are  those  only  of  the 
individual  authors,  though,  let  us  hope,  they  record  the  general  senti- 
ments of  us  all.  We  who  are  situated  in  the  provinces  or  abroad  are 
looking  forward  with  interest  to  the  result  of  this  meeting  of  the 
Convention  in  18f*0  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  where  the  jubilee  of 
the  discovery  of  English  photography  is  to  be  celebrated.  Several 
celebrations  termed  "jubilee"  have  already  taken  place  in  connexion 
with  our  art,  but  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  establish  a  permanent 
testimony  to  our  great  benefactors  ?  Monuments  have  been  talked  of 
in  honour  of  Wuliam  Henry  Fox  Talbot  as  a  set-off  against  those 
erected  in  France  to  honour  the  illustrious  Frenchmen,  M.  Daguerra 
and  M.  Nicephore  Niepce,  but  the  wisdom  of  building'  monuments 
of  such  a  kind  is  doubted  by  many  who  would  gladly  help  in  some 
other  scheme  to  perpetuate  the  esteem  we  of  the  present  generation 
have  for  those  veterans  who  have  gone  before.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  come  to  the  Convention  with  a  cut-and-dried 
scheme  and  ask  you  to  give  me  your  support  in  carrying  it  out,  but  I 
will  ask  you  in  the  interests  o'f  photographers  to  consider  whether 
this  Convention  week  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  appoint  a  committee 
with  power  to  bring  forwanl  a  definite  plan,  and  submit  the  same  for 
general  approval  as  early  as  possible.  In  my  own  opinion  Fox  Talbot 
stands  first  in  the  importance  of  his  successful  researches.  Some  of 
his  photographs,  produced  as  far  back  as  1835,  are,  1  believe,  pre- 
served at  Lacock  Abb^,  Wilts,  by  his  son,  but  these  historical 
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tTeasnres  have  been  publicly  exhibited  at  a  photographic  society  s 
meeting,  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  at  Bath.  An 
album  of  calotvpes  produced  by  the  inventor  has  also  been  placed  on 
view  in  the  hall  by  permission  of  the  society  referred  to,  and  I  am 
sure  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  valuable 
prints  will  be  struck  both  with  the  excellence  of  selection  and  the 
decree  of  permanence  they  exhibit. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  album,  will 
doubtless  in  his  capacity  of  delegate  deal  with  this  matter  more  fully 
than  it  is  my  purpose  to  do,  for  other  names  also  await  their  share  of 
recognition.  Mungo  Ponton  is  thought  by  many  to  be  as  deserving 
of  monumental  adoration  in  Scotland  as  the  great  Frenchmen  in  their 
own  land,  or  Talbot  in  this  country.  Sir  John  Herschel's  researches 
were  by  no  means  meagre  ;  whilst  to  Robert  Hunt,  Claudet,  Qoddard, 
Sutton,  and  others,  due  prominence  ought  in  justice  to  be  given.  To 
erect  a  statue  in  honour  ef  every  scientist  who  has  discovered  a  photo- 
graphic process  is  out  of  the  question,  but  to  found  an  institute  for  the 
advancement  of  photography  may  seem  practicable  to  commemorate 
this  period  of  our  history.  There  is  ample  work  to  do,  and  if  properly 
managed  such  an  institution  might  prove  useful  in  many  ways. 
AVithin  its  walls  the  future  photographer  mi^ht  find  the  portraits  of 
the  fathers  of  photography,  a  record  of  their  experiments,  and  ex- 
amples of  their  work.  Starting  with  such  material,  later  inventions, 
improvements,  or  discoveries,  would  doubtless  follow  in  proper  se- 
quence, and  something  like  a  national  institution  would  be  the  result. 
Whatever  is  done  to  commemorate  the  early  work  in  photography 
could  not  have  a  better  start  than  at  this  Convention  gathering  of 
photographers,  representative  of  all  the  different  photographic 
societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  numerous  industries  which 
the  birth  of  this  art  has  given  rise  to :  at  least,  such  is  the  opinion 
held  by  yours  fraternally,  W.  M.  Ashman. 

THE  PHOTO-MECHANICAL   PRINTING    IVIETHODS 
AS    EMPLOYED   IN    THE    JUBILEE    YEAR    OF    PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

By  Thomas  Bolas. 

LiTTLB  did  the  first  makers  of  sun-pictures  imagine  that,  within  the 
short  time  of  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  their  work,  what  one 
may  term  solid  metal  photographs  would  be  running  to  and  fro  on 
tlie  "  coffins  "  of  our  largest  and  quickest  printing  machines,  and  from 
them  impressions,  just  in  all  gradations  of  tint,  would  be  turned  off  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  fifteen  hundred  an  hour.  Such  is,  how- 
ever, the  case  at  the  present  time,  and  probably  there  is  scarcely  a 
typographic  printer  in  London  who  has  not  worked  from  the  photo- 
tint  blocks  now  so  common. 

Though  phototype  blocks  represent  in  the  aggregate  the  form  in 
which  photo-mechanical  printing  surfaces  are  most  commonly  met 
with  and  used,  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  most  im- 
portant printing  methods  which  come  under  the  category  of  photo- 
mechanical methods,  and  we  may  begin  with — 

PHOTO-LlTHOaBAPHY. 

In  the  method  which  is  most  common,  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  with 
gum,  albumen,  or  gelatine,  containing  bichromate  of  potash  or  am- 
monia, is  exposed  to  light  under  a  clearly  defined  and  intense  line 
negative,  and  after  exposure  the  sensitive  surface  is  thinly  and  uni- 
formly coated  with  printers'  ink,  or  a  special  ink  of  analogous 
composition,  but  made  up  with  less  pigment  than  is  contained  in  the 
usual  ink.  The  inked  paper  being  now  immersed  in  water  and  the 
surface  very  gently  rubbed  with  a  soft  and  long-haired  camel's-hair 
brush,  the  ink  becomes  removed  from  the  parts  where  the  bichromated 
colloid  has  been  protected  from  the  light  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the 
negative.  The  bichromated  colloid  where  acted  on  by  light  loses  its 
power  of  softening  in  water  and  retains  the  ink;  where  not  acted  on 
by  light  it  softens  in  the  water  and  the  ink  loses  its  hold.  The  image 
with  printers'  ink  thus  prepared  is  called  a  photo-lithographic  transfer. 

The  following  details  are  sufficient  to  enable  any  photographer  to 
make  a  transfer  in  fatty  ink  ready  for  the  lithographer  to  "  put 
down  "  on  the  stone,  and  print  by  the  ordinary  lithographic  method, 
which  method  need  not  be  described  here,  as  it  is  in  no  way  photo- 
graphic, and  no  special  treatment  is  required  in  dealing  with  a 
transfer  made  by  photography. 

A  sheet  of  plain  paper  is  floated  on  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine 
(containing  six  per  cent,  of  gelatine),  and  it  is  then  hung  up  to  dry. 
V\Tien  dry  it  is  insensitive  to  light,  and  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of 
time  without  injury.  To  make  it  sensitive  to  light  it  is  soaked  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  which  contains 
about  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  and  it  is  hung  up  to  dry. 


but  this  time  in  a  dark  room,  or  in  a  room  illuminated  by  yellow 
light.     When  dry,  it  is  ready  for  exposure  under  the  negative. 

For  a  short  time  it  is  left  soaking  in  water,  and  gently  brushed  on 
the  inked  surface  with  a  wet  camel's-hair  brush.  The  ink  gradually 
comes  off,  but  in  order  to  save  time  it  is  often  desirable  to  employ  a 
little  warm  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  continue  to  use  the  brush. 
Now,  the  end  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  printers'  ink  becomes  removed 
from  all  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light,  and  an  image  in  fatty  ink  is  thus  obtained  on  the  gelatinised 
paper.  From  this  tbe  excess  of  water  is  now  removed  by  means  of 
blotting  paper,  and  the  print,  inked  face  downwards,  is  laid  on  a  clean 
and  slightly  warm  lithographic  stone.  The  stone  and  paper  being 
now  passed  through  the  press,  the  paper  adheres  firmly  to  it,  but  on 
moistening  the  paper  with  a  sponge  it  becomes  easily  removable. 
When  stripped  off,  the  fatty  ink  is  fixed  on  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
leaving  a  perfect  but  reversed  image  thereon.  All  is  now  ready  for 
the  lithographic  printer,  who  gums  and  etches  the  stone,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  oi-dinary  printing  process. 

Instead  of  putting  the  photo-lithographic  transfer  down  on  a  litho- 
graphic stone,  it  may  be  put  down  on  a  zinc  plate,  and  the  plate  can 
be  printed  from,  if  treated  exactly  as  the  stone  was  treated. 

In  its  usual  form,  photo-lithography  is  only  adapted  for  the  repro- 
duction of  line  subjects,  or  subjects  in  extreme  black  and  white,  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  available  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  gradations  of  a  negative  taken  from  nature.  By  a 
modification  of  Asser's  starch  process  it  is  easy  to  get  results  which 
are  excellent  renderings  of  half-tone  as  a  grain  or  stipple.  A  sheet  of 
blotting  paper  is  covered  with  ordinary  flour  paste,  containing  eight 
per  cent,  of  flour.  The  paper  having  been  coated,  it  is  next  smoothed 
with  a  soft  badger  brush,  and  when  dry  the  paper  is  soaked  in  a 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  to  make 
it  sensitive  to  light.  This  piece  of  sensitive  paper  being  placed  under 
a  negative,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  burning  magnesium  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  to  daylight  for  a  longer  time,  soon  becomes  tinted  with  a 
brown  colour  where  acted  on  by  light,  as  you  see.  The  light  brown 
print  is  next  soaked  in  cold  water,  in  order  to  remove  the  unaltered 
portion  of  the  potassium  bichromate,  after  which  it  is  dried  and  ironed 
with  a  warm  flat-iron.  This  last  operation  is  to  harden  the  coating. 
We  now  put  the  ironed  print  into  water,  take  it  out,  lay  it  on  blotting 
paper,  and  dab  on  printers'  ink  with  a  stiff  brush.  The  ink  adheres  to 
those  parts  where  the  bichromated  paste  has  been  made  insoluble  by 
the  action  of  light,  and  it  refuses  to  adhere  to  those  parts  where  the 
paste  remains  soluble.  In  this  way  a  fatty  transfer  is  obtained,  which 
shows  all  gradations  of  a  negative  taken  from  nature,  not,  however, 
as  a  true  half-tone,  but  as  a  grain  or  stipple  well  adapted  for  trans- 
ferring to  stone  or  zinc.  As  a  fine  image  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  get 
clogged  up  when  printed  from  stone,  it  is  better  to  transfer  it  to  a 
plate  of  zinc,  and  to  make  a  typographic  block  from  this  by  the 
etching  method. 

Phototypic  Blocks. 

A  fatty  ink  transfer,  similar  to  that  which  is  commonly  put  down 
on  a  lithographic  stone,  can  be  transferred  to  a  smooth  and  clean  zinc 
plate,  and  the  ink  firmly  adheres  to  the  zinc,  just  as  it  would  to  the 
stone.  A  treatment  with  gum  now  protects  the  clear  parts  of  the 
zinc  plate  against  the  adhesion  of  printing  ink,  and  the  application  of 
the  ink  roUer  adds  more  ink  to  the  fatty  image  already  on  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  plate.  So  far  the  process  resembles  the  photo-lithographic 
process ;  but,  instead  of  printing  from  the  zinc  plate,  powdered  resin 
is  dusted  over  it,  in  order  to  give  firmness  to  the  fatty  image.  The 
zinc  etcher  next  very  slightly  warms  the  plate  to  make  the  resin  and 
ink  partially  blend,  and  then  puts  it  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  containing 
one  part  of  acid  to  about  forty  parts  of  water.  Here  it  remains  for 
about  three  minutes,  during  which  time  the  acid  dissolves  away  those 
parts  of  the  metal  which  are  not  covered  by  the  waterproof  coating. 
The  covered  parts  now  stand  slightly  in  relief,  but  only  very  little, 
and  if  wo  were  to  continue  the  etching  without  further  preparation, 
the  acid  would  gradually  undermine  the  lines,  and  the  image  would 
be  lost.  Now,  the  undermining  action  of  the  acid  can  easily  be  pre- 
vented by  washing  the  plate,  drying  it,  and  then  heating  it  sufficiently 
to  just  melt  the  resin.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  melted  resin 
blends  with  the  printers'  ink,  and  runs  down  over  the  sides  of  the 
little  ridges  left  by  the  etching,  and  protects  these  sides  from  the 
further  action  of  the  acid.  Having  done  this,  it  is  well  to  gum  the 
plate  once  more,  ink  again,  dry,  and  dust  with  resin  before  proceeding 
to  another  etching.  This  second  etching  may  be  done  with  stronger 
acid  than  the  first,  say  one  of  nitric  acid  to  thirty  parts  of  water,  and 
it  may  be  continued  longer,  say  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  when 
this  second  etching  is  finished,  the  series  of  operations  must  be  repeated 
until  sufficient  depth  is  obtained,  care  being  taken  that  the  melting  of 
the  resin  is  only  carried  far  enough  to  allow  it  to  flow  just  over  the 
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fldea  of  the  leBef  left  by  the  preTious  etchin)^.  In  ordioary  cases,  ten 
etching  are  eaoa^h  to  give  the  neoeaaary  depth,  but  in  the  case  of 
important  worii  it  may  be  nefowify  to  give  twenty  or  thirty  very 
••Wiihl  •tcbingi  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  depth,  without  endangering 
vi.'r\-  line  lines  or  details. 

Tilt.-  procea*  of  zinc  etching  has  been  hugely  employed  for  the  pro- 
ditctiui)  of  typoeraphic  Uodu  from  fatty  tnoisfers,  either  drawn  by 
hand  or  printea,  and  this  phaae  of  the  process  bids  fair  to  compete 
•oeeeMfuJly  with  the  art  of  wood-eomTing. 

Thtn  are  other  methods  of  produoing  phototypie  bloeka,  among 
whi>  h  may  be  specijilly  mentioned  the  metnod  which  is  founded  on 
the  awelliiiK  of  palatine. 

By  the  foUowing  modification  of  the  swelled  oelatine  process  I  have 
imctweded  in  overooaiii^  many  at  the  difficulties  of  the  methods 
already  publiahed. 

We  start  with  aone  clear  sheet  gelatine  about  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickoeas.  This  can  be  prepared  by  drying  a  layer  of  gelatine 
Milution  on  a  aheet  of  waxed  glasa,  or  it  can  be  purchased  from  Mr. 
ComeJisMn,  of  Great  Quean  atreet.  To  make  this  gelatine  aenutive 
to  li^t  it  is  soaked  in  three  and  a  hdf  jwr  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  until  it  becomee  flaccid ;  it  u  then  laid  on  a  piece  of  clean 
glaai,  and  the  ezoeaa  of  solntioa  is  remoTad  by  an  application  of  the 
aqaeesea.  The  plate  bearing  the  wet  gelatine  is  then  placed  in  a  warm 
and  pootogTaphically  dark  place  to  dry,  and  when  dry  it  can  be  easily 
separated  from  the  glass  by  raising  ene  comer  with  a  penknife.  We 
obtain  in  this  way  a  flat  sheet  at  mntkin  gektine,  having  a  smooth 
smfaes  and  all  ready  for  esposate  under  the  negative,  and  this 
may  last  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  sunshine,  or  a 


oone^oadingly  longar  time^  ia  the  shaide. 


We'now  ta(e  the  axpotBd  fim  and  pat  it  into  water  to  soak,  and 
those  parta  wUdh  wete  protsetod  fnxn  the  Eght  begin  to  swell 
immediately,  while  the  exposed  parts  rsfnse  to  swell  in  the  water. 
The  aoaJdng  shoold  last  several  h(MU».  especially  when  the  temperature 
is  k>w,  aad  when  the  gelatine  has  aauad  ikt  oeeessaiy  time  we  make 
a  cast  fram  that.  For  this  porposs  w»  lay  the  wet  Mlatine  film  on  a 
pieOB  of  f  lasiy  exposed  side  apwaids,  and  squeegee  it  down  as  before — 
joa  see  that  it  aohsnsto  the  class  qpite  ea«ily— and  after  having  made 
it  surface-dry  by  dabbing  witn  a  sort  cloth,  a  little  oil  is  appliM,  and 
dtstribated  over  the  surface.  Now  that  the  excess  of  oH  has  been 
remorad  by  a  aoft  cloth,  we  poor  on  plaster  of  Paris  to  a  thickness  of 
about  an  inch,  taking  w  to  reaove  any  air  bubbles  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  eamelVhair  hmsh  thioagh  the  liquid  pla«ter. 

This  plaster  will  take  about  teo  —*'«■«♦»»  to  become  solid,  and  if  we 
violently  tear  the  plaster  and  lbs  ■alatine  apskrt,  the  fine  details  of  the 
cast  are  almoat  sore  to  be  daaMgai  Bat,  instead  of  doing  this,  a  good 
plan  is  to  hold  the  glass  plate  ia  one  hand  and  ^ntly  posh  the  plaster 
cast  with  the  other.  Now  the  oriatinealowly  slides  over  the  glsss,  and 
finally  it  will  sUde  quite  off,  we  gelatine  still  being  adherent  to  the 
Blasts*.  Itisnownatelrneesaaary  to  torn  up  one  corner  of  the  gelatine 
film  aad  slowly  fold  it  mA,  so  as  to  draw  it  nA  the  jilaster  gently  and 
without  fear  of  daraaoe,  either  to  the  gektine  relief  or  the  plaster, 
just  aa  a  lithographer  draws  a  thin  jMper  proof  from  the  stone.  The 
next  step  is  to  make  a  east  in  steanne  frocn  the  phuter,  and  for  this 
paxpoae  the  nlastw  sboald  be  soakMl  in  rather  warm  water,  about 
oO*  Ueatigraa^aod  on  t  hie  snaked  and  warm  plaster  a  Ujrer  of  stearine 
aboat  aa  laeh  tUek  shoold  be  east.  The  stearine  cast  is  now  doited 
om  with  ""VVi  or  bronsa  powder,  and  is  then  put  into  the  eleo- 
trotynina  hath,  aad  when  a  sattriit  quantity  of  copper  has  been 
deposnaa  it  b  awialyBeosssaiT  to  hmA  ap  with  t  vpe-metal  and  mooat 
on  a  wood  biod^  the  work  beay  than  ready  for  the  typographic  press. 
If  the  process  I  have  described  is  gone  through  n-ith  an  ordinary  half- 
tone negative,  an  exceedingly  beaatiful  electrotype  is  obtained,^  in 
which  tLt  gradations  of  lignt  aad  shade  are  repnsaented  bv  varying 
Agrees  at  relief.  These,  or  ev«  plaster  casU,  ought,  I  think,  to  have 
a  vary  good  sale,  if  photographsn  would  only  take  the  matter  up. 
The  ease  with  wUeh  they  can  be  made  is  surprising. 

I  may  aMOtion  that,  instead  of  taking  a  east  from  the  plaster  in 
eteariae,  gottaparcha  may  he  need,  a  preaa  baiag;  enphiyed  to  force 
the  Blaster  raat    irhirh  should  ba  in  an  iron  fhass    into  the  soft 


Tka  depth  of  the  relief  obtainable  by  the  swelled  gelatine  procesa 
is  akmt  canal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  viating  card,  and  where  Urge 
surfaces  of  white  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  deepen  the  plate  in  these 
parte.  This  may  be  done  cither  by  catting  out  the  metal  from  the 
finished  plate,  or  in  most  easss  more  conveniently  by  raising  tbe  sur- 
face of  ttie  mould,  let  it  be  wax,  stearine,  or  giitUpercha,  on  which 
the  electrntypie  copper  b  to  be  deposited.  This  is  best  dune  by 
t'^rng  a  stkk  of  stearine  or  wax  in  the  left  band,  and  a  warm 
pencil  of  metal  in  the  other  hand,  and  so  holding  the  wax  or 
stearine  as  to  let  a  thin   mehed  stream   flow    down    the    warm  | 


pencil.    This  stream  is  allowed  to  flow  on  those  parts  of  the  mould 
which  require  raising. 

Engbavinq  on  Mbtal  Platbs. 

We  now  go  back  to  the  first  photographic  process  discovered — that 
is  to  say,  the  first  process  which  gave  photographic  representations 
which  could  be  exnosed  to  light  without  destruction — the  bitumen 
process  of  the  hara-working  and  patient  Niepce.  This  investigator 
noticed  that  the  residue  left  on  the  drying  of  certain  varnishes  became 
insoluble  by  exposure  to  light.  About  the  year  1814  he  covered 
metal  plates  witn  a  bituminous  varnish,  exposed  them  in  the  camera 
obscura,  and  after  exposure  he  subjected  them  to  the  action  of  similar 
solvents  to  those  originally  employed  in  making  the  varnish.  Under 
these  drcumstances  those  parts  of  the  film  which  had  been  exposed  to 
strong  light  refused  to  dissolve,  whQe  the  unexposed  parts  dissolved, 
a  negative  image  being  thus  formed  on  the  metal  plate.  To  convert 
this  negative  image  into  a  positive,  those  parts  of  the  metal  which 
were  uncovered  by  bituminous  matter  were  darkened  by  the  vapour 
of  iodine,  and  the  bitumen  was  then  removed  by  the  use  of  a  more 
powerful  solvent.  By  the  application  of  a  suitable  acid  to  the  bitu- 
men pictures  on  metal,  the  bare  i)arts  were  dissolved  away,  and  en- 
Braved  plates  were  obtained.  Ifitumen  or  asphalt  dissolves  readilyin 
benzole,  and  the  solution  runs  freely  through  a  paper  filter.  The 
solution  should  not  be  quite  as  thick  as  collodion.  A  carefully  cleaned 
copper  plate,  such  as  the  engravers  use,  is  clamped  down  on  to  a  turn- 
table. The  next  step  is  to  flood  the  plate  with  bitumen  solution,  and 
then  to  make  the  table  revolve  quickly.  When  it  has  revolved  a  few 
seconds  the  film  will  be  dry.  I  know  of  no  other  method  by  which 
such  a  uniform  and  compact  film  of  bitumen  can  be  obtained.  After 
coating,  it  is  well  to  put  the  plate  aside  for  twelve  hours,  in  order 
that  die  film  may  become  harder.  It  is  then  necessary  to  dust 
it  over  with  French  chalk,  to  remove  stickiness;  and  after  this  it 
is  placed  behind  a  transparency  and  exposed  to  li^t.  The  time  of 
the  exposure  may  vary  from  twenty  minutes  to  two  days. 

When  a  plate  has  had  the  requisite  exposure,  the  next  matter  is  to 
dissolve  away  that  portion  of  the  bitumen  which  has  not  been  made 
insoluble  by  "the  action  of  light.  Now,  benzole  is  generally  too  ener- 
getic a  solvent  for  my  purpose,  and  oil  of  turpentine  is  often  not  suffi- 
ciently active ;  but  by  mixing  these  together  you  can  get  any  degree  of 
solvent  power  which  you  may  require.  The  workman  commences  by 
floo<ling  the  plate  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  if  this  has  not  sufficient 
action  he  pours  it  off  and  adds  a  little  benzole ;  this  begins  to  produce 
an  effect,  and  enables  him  to  judge  as  to  the  amount  of  benzole  which 
he  may  safely  add  to  the  oil  of  turpentine.  When  he  has  added  this 
quantity,  and  has  washed  away  all  the  soluble  bitumen  from  the 
phite,  it  is  next  thoroughly  rinsed  with  water  to  remove  the  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  plate  is  next  placed  in  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  etch  the 
lines  where  the  metal  is  bare. 

So  much  for  the  line-engraving  process  of  Niepce ;  but  it  is  worth 
mention  that  very  perfect  half-tone  transparency  pictures  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  bitumen.  Let  us  take  some  pieces  of  sheet  gelatine, 
or  some  pieces  of  talc,  which  have  been  varnished  on  one  side  with 
bituminous  vamii<h. 

Supposing  that  the  varnished  side  of  the  talc  or  gelatine  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  ne^tive,  and  the  light  is  allowed  to  shine  through 
it,  those  parts  of  the  bitumen  film  whicli  are  under  the  perfectly  trans- 

Sarent  parts  of  the  negative  become  insoluble,  let  us  say,  all  through, 
low,  those  parts  uf  the  film  which  are  under  less  transparent  parts  of 
the  negative  do  not  become  insoluble  all  through,  but  a  skin  of  in- 
soluble Utumen  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  bitumen  film,  this  skin 
varying  in  thidcness  according  to  the  amount  of  light  which  has  given 
rise  to  it.  Put  a  varnished  and  exposed  gelatine  sheet  of  this  kind 
into  the  solvents  and  note  the  effect.  When  the  film  is  made  insoluble 
all  through,  it  resists  the  action  and  remains  on  the  talc ;  but  where 
only  a  akin  of  insoluble  bitumen  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  film  the 
solvents  loosen  and  ^Ussolve  the  bitumen  from  underneath  this  skin, 
and  away  it  floats.  Now  you  can  understand  wliy  the  bitumen  pro- 
cess, in  Its  ordinary  form,  is  only  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of 
subjects  in  extreme  black  and  white,  such  as  line  engravings  or  letter- 
prees.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  the  half-tone  picture  intact  we  must 
expose  through  the  transparent  medium  (talc  or^latine),  so  as  to 
ensure  every  part  of  the  insoluble  image,  whatever  its  thickness,  being 
in  contact  with  the  transparent  support. 

\  picture  of  this  kind  is  solid,  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
being  due  to  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  bitumen,  and  the  es- 
sential points  in  producing  them  are  to  varnish  a  thin,  transparent 
medium  with  bitumen,  to  expose  to  light  through  this  medium,  and 
then  to  dissolve  away  that  portion  of  the  bitumen  which  has  not  been 
acted  on  by  light.    The  ordinary  black  varnish  sold  for  backing  glass 
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positives  will  answer  very  well,  and  so  will  some  samples  of  Brunswick 
Uack. 

By  the  method  just  indicated  very  fine  lantern  slides  may  be  pro- 
duced, as  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  texture  or  granularity. 

Plates  from  which  much  printing  is  to  be  done  are  ordinarily 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  iron,  by  the  electrolytic  method,  and  us 
the  film  of  iron  is  extremely  thin,  it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  printing  qualities  of  the  plates.  When  the  surface  of  a  plate 
begins  to  wear  a  little,  and  the  impressions  show  signs  of  deterioration, 
the  film  of  iron  is  dissolved  off  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
leaving  the  copper  plate  as  good  as  ever.  The  film  of  iron,  although 
so  thin  as  not  to  injure  the  printing  qualities  of  the  plate,  is  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  thick  to  protect  the  copper  from  injury  in  printing. 
The  plate  having  been  freed  from  the  first  worn-out  film  of  iron,  is 
once  more  coated  with  a  layer  of  iron,  and  is  again  ready  for  use. 
When  the  second  film  of  iron  is  nearly  worn  away,  and  the  printer 
approaches  near  to  the  true  surface  of  the  copper  plate,  the  iron  is 
again  dissolved  away,  and  a  new  coating  of  iron  is  put  on.  According 
to  this  system,  one  really  prints  rather  from  a  cast  of  the  plate  than 
from  the  original  plate,  and  new  casts  are  made  as  required. 

I  may  call  your  attention  to  a  very  simple  and  expeditious  way  of 
making  engraved  plates  from  line  subjects.  Take  a  photo-lithographic 
transfer  made  from  a  positive,  instead  of  from  a  negative,  as  is  usually 
the  ease.  The  ground  is  black  and  the  lines  are  white ;  in  fact,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  black.  It  is  now  laid  on  a  zinc 
plate  and  passed  through  the  press.  Now,  what  will  be  the  result  P 
So  much  of  the  paper  being  covered  with  printing  ink,  and  so  little 
being  white,  moist,  and  gelatinous,  the  transfer  will  slide  over  the  zinc 
plate,  and  we  shall  merely  get  a  smear.  To  prevent  this,  take  another 
transfer  similar  to  the  list,  excepting  that  white  patches  are  intro- 
duced on  it  wherever  they  can  be  introduced  without  falling  foul  of 
the  picture.  This  is  done  by  painting  on  the  transparency  with 
Brunswick  black.  On  putting  this  transfer  down  on  a  zinc  plate  it 
adheres  properly,  and  we  have  a  perfect  image  on  the  metal.  As  the 
white  patches  are  now  done  with,  we  varnish  them  over,  and  the  zinc 
is  covered  everywhere  except  where  the  lines  of  the  engraving  are 
bare.  The  covering  on  the  zinc  is  now  made  denser  by  inking  and 
dusting  with  resin,  as  explained,  and  the  plate  is  then  etched  by  dilute 
nitric  acid.  We  now  clean  oS  the  ink,  and  you  see  the  lines  are  en- 
graved on  the  zinc  plate.  The  plate  may  now  be  printed  from  in  the 
copper-plate  press,  or,  as  zinc  is  not  a  convenient  metal  for  deep  plate- 
prmting,  it  may  be  reproduced  by  the  electrotype  process. 

An  extremely  simple  and  expeditious  method  of  engraving  line 
subjects  upon  copper  plates  is  the  bichromated  albumen  process, 
practised  with  much  success  by  Gobert  and  others.  A  plate  is  covered 
with  a  film  of  bichromated  albumen,  and  exposed  under  a  trans- 
parency, until  the  whole  of  the  ground — that  is,  the  part  not  covered 
by  the  lines  of  the  transparency — is  rendered  insoluble.  The  plate  is 
next  washed  ■with  cold  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  albumen  from  the 
lines,  after  which  the  etching  is  effected  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ferric  chloride. 

The  following  details  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  method  to  be 
carried  into  practice.  One  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  albumen  are 
mi.xed  with  a  solution  of  two  and  a  half  grammes  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  in  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and,  after  having  been 
well  beaten,  the  mixture  is  filtered.  A  carefully  cleaned  plate  of 
copper  is  now  coated  with  the  mixture,  and  after  the  excess  has  been 
well  drained  off,  the  plate  is  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  it  being  re- 
tained in  a  horizontal  position  meanwhile.  The  exposure  required  is 
by  no  means  a  long  one,  half  a  minute  in  moderate  sunshine  being 
sufficient  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  this  must,  of  course,  be  learned  by 
experience.  Instead  of  developing  (washing  away  the  unaltered 
slbumen)  in  plain  water,  it  is  better  to  use  a  weak  solution  of  aniline 
red  or  magenta  dye,  as  under  these  circumstances  the  ground  becomes 
tinted,  and  the  progress  of  the  development  can  be  watched.  When 
the  plate  has  been  dried,  nothing  now  remwns  but  to  varnish  the 
back  and  edges  with  an  ordinary  black  varnish,  such  as  the  so-called 
Brunswick  black,  and  to  etch.  The  etching  bath  is  made  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  five  of  alcohol,  and  ten  minutes  is 
generally  a  sufficient  time  for  etchmg  to  the  required  depth. 

The  method  which  Major  De  la  Noe  calls  typogravure  is  in  reality 
an  intaglio  process,  but  the  printing  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  zincography.  The  details  are  as  follows :— A  prepared  zinc 
plate  is  coated  with  a  film  of  sensitive  bitumen  by  well-known  means, 
and  exposure  is  made  under  a  transparency  or  a  tracing,  so  that 
when  development  is  carried  on  with  turpentine  or  benzole  in  the 
usual  way,  the  lines  alone  are  bare.  The  plate  is  now  etched  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (1  to  40)  until  a  depth  of  about  a  2oOth  of  an  inch 
is  reached,  after  which  the  plate  is  dried,  and  once  more  coated  with 
bitumen.    The  ground  is  now  polished  off  with  a  stick  of  charcoal, 


leaving  the  bitumen  in  the  lines ;  after  which,  the  plate  is  gummed 
and  printed  from  by  the  usual  zincographic  method.  This  process  is 
admirable  for  map  work,  although  it  is  obviously  inapplicable  for  the 
reproduction  of  subjects  with  widely  extended  blacks ;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  that  the  lines  show  no  tendency  to  spread. 

Before  going  any  further  we  may,  with  advantage,  look  back  at 
some  of  the  older  examples  of  photo-engraving  in  half-tone.  Excel- 
lent work  was  done  by  Talbot's  etching  process  over  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Some  examples  of  work  done  by  Pretsch  about  twenty 
years  ago  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  good  work  is  not  altogether 
a  thing  of  to-day.  Among  the  newer  methods,  that  of  Klic  deserves 
special  mention.  Klic's  process  is  an  etching  method,  the  result 
being  a  "carbon"  print.  A  copper  plate  is  dusted  with  powdered 
asphalt,  and  the  plate  is  heated,  so  that  the  asphalt  becomes  nearly 
melted.  A  negative  carbon  print  is  now  transferred  on  to  the  copper 
plate,  and  the  plate,  now  covered  with  the  negative  in  carbon,  is 
etched  —  at  first  by  a  strong  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  which 
penetrates  only  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  picture  ;  then,  by  a  weaker 
solution  of  the  same  salt,  the  solution  etching  through  the  thicker 
parts.  By  employing  more  and  more  diluted  solutions,  it  is  possible 
to  etch  through  thicker  and  thicker  layers  of  gelatine,  so  that  only  the 
high  lights  remain  unetched. 

Major  Waterhouse  has  been  remarkably  successful  during  the  past 
few  years  in  making  intaglio  plates,  and  he  has  published  tne  details 
of  his  method.  The  process  is  a  modification  of  one  introduced  some 
time  previously  by  Geymet,  and  it  is  based  on  the  mechanical  reticu- 
lation or  breaking  up  of  the  Woodbury  relief. 

A  Woodbury  relief  is  developed  upon  a  plate  of  silvered  copper 
(but  the  relief  need  not  be  nearly  so  high  as  that  required  for  the 
Woodbury  process ;  in  fact,  an  ordinary  carbon  print  will  answer), 
and  when  the  relief  is  taken  out  of  the  developing  water,  it  is  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  drained,  and  dusted  over  with 
fine  sand — this  sand  having  been  previously  waxed  by  being  heated  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  stirred  up  with  a  small  proportion  of  wax.  The 
layer  of  waxed  sand  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  film  until  it  is  quite 
dry,  when  it  is  brushed  off,  leaving  the  gelatine  granulated  or  pitted 
all  over  ;  the  pits  being  deepest  in  the  thick  parts.  The  plate  is  now 
blackleaded,  and  a  cast  is  made  in  the  electrotype  bath,  this  cast 
being  the  printing  plate. 

Numerous  specimens  show  what  excellent  work  can  be  done  with 
this  method,  and  you  must  remember  that  Major  Waterhouse  has  not 
only  published  full  working  details,  but  he  has  demonstrated  the  pro- 
cess before  several  gentlemen  interested  in  the  matter ;  moreover,  he 
has  not  patented  the  method. 

Some  fine  examples  of  the  application  of  photo-engraving  to  pottery 
decoration  are  due  to  tlie  skiU  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Emery,  of  Burslem — and  one 
photographic  method  which  this  gentleman  adopts  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  pottery  designs  is  of  special  interest.  He  coats  a  plate  with 
sensitive  bitumen,  puts  down  upon  this  surface  a  transfer  from  the 
plate  to  be  reproduced,  and  exposes  to  light  until  the  ground  is  in- 
soluble. Development  is  now  effected  with  the  usual  solvents — say, 
a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  benzole  ;  only  those  parts  of  the  ground 
which  were  protected  by  the  transfer  dissolving.  The  etching  is 
effected  by  perchloride  of  iron. 

In  connexion  with  intaglio  plate  work,  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  method  of  etching  copper  by  means  of  a  solid  image  of 
chloride  of  silver,  due  to  Obernetter,  and  called  by  him  Licht  Kupfer- 
druck.  A  gelatino-bromide  image  in  film  form  and  made  from  an 
emulsion  rich  in  silver,  is  converted  in  chloride  of  silver  by  immersion 
in  a  chlorinating  solution — a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  answers  well — and  this  chloride  of 
silver  film  is  laid  on  a  smooth  copper  plate.  The  chloride  of  silver 
becomes  decomposed,  the  chlorine  uniting  with  the  copper  and  etching 
it,  so  that  every  detail  is  reproduced  as  an  intaglio.  Unless  the  action 
is  assisted  by  a  weak  electric  current  it  is  very  slow ;  but  when  the 
copper  plate  is  connected  with  the  positive  wire  of  a  battery,  and  the 
negative  wire  is  connected  with  a  carbon  plate  placed  behind  the  film 
picture,  the  etching  of  the  plate  proceeds  quickly.  The  film  picture 
should  be  moistened  with  weak  salt  and  water. 
(To  be  continued.) 


JACK  AND  I  IN  NOBWAT. 
XII. — EiDE — Bebgen — Home  Again. 
We  had  been  haunted  by  the  stories  of  no  place  to  sleep  and  nothing  to 
eat  that  we  were  likely  to  take,  and  general  starvation  painted  as  a  likely 
thing  to  be  met  with  in  many  places  on  the  way.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  was  not  so  ;  of  course,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
in  many  places  the  lodging  was  very  plain,  but  always  scrupulously  clean, 
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$ad  the  food,  if  pUin,  wu  good,  mnd  klways  nicely  aerred.  In  all  these 
aUtions  in  the  eoontiy  places  the  prioea  for  board  and  lodging  was  very 
nhnip  nn  an  arerage  one  eoold  live  well  on  five  thiUings  a  day ;  when- 
em  the  plaoe,  boweTer,  had  the  importance  of  a  town  (a  hundred  hoases 
would  oiake  a  town  hen),  and  the  dohm  of  entertainment  asenmed  the 
importano*  of  an  hotel,  the  piieea  go  np  eoneiderably,  bnt  in  no  case 
would  it  be  called  dear.  I  fancy  the  increase  of  travellers  is  teaching 
them  bow  to  charge. 

The  oontinooas  ran  of  lake,  river,  fjord,  moontain,  and  fall  excites 
the  tiavdler  lo,  that  a  craving  for  a  little  rest  takes  possession  of  him. 
Ton  most  bav«  felt  this  ssnsation  in  a  picture  gallery,  even  when  filled 
with  the  ehoieMt  examples.  After  a  bit  yoa  want  to  sit  down  and  rest 
and  think  ont  what  you  have  seen  before  yon  go  on  again.  In  such  a 
■ood  one  of  oar  feflow-psssengeis  exclaimed,  "  I  would  to  heaven  this 
seoMry  would  jost  stop  for  half  an  hoar !"  And  I  most  confess  that  sach 
a  feeling  poasaasad  ma  more  than  onea  on  the  joamey,  a  feeling  as  if  yon 
bad  got  mote  than  yoa  eoold  take,  and  that  yon  really  needed  a  little  rest 
to  d^sst  it  bafofs  going  oo. 

Om  that  part  of  Norway  where  w«  jooroeyed,  photography  is  in  a  very 
badmid  state,  in  fact,  all  the  pietarea  that  are  to  be  seen  seem  to  come 
from  Bergen.  The  trade  has  not  yat  attained  suffieieat  importance  for 
any  native  to  venture  the  starting  of  a  studio  in  any  of  the  TmitUfr 
places. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  eommercial  point  of  view,  the  best  pictares  we 
saw  wars  liiila<m|>ea.  and  the  bast  landsaapes  were  by  Beyer,  of  Bogen. 
This  pho*o«afh»  saama  to  bold  han  Mty  mneh  the  same  position  as 
Oaoqp  inkaii  doea  in  Heotland,  bia  pialaras  being  found  all  over  the 
eoantry.awin  is  the  most  woladsJ  plaeaa  where  a  stray  traveller  might 
ehaaee  to  go.  On  eva^r  itiltiaa-boaiaa  all  over  the  moantains,  and  in  the 
glens,  will  be  tooad  Beyar'a  ailwitJalng  boards,  bine-painted,  with  white 
lettennc.  He  baa  not  got  tba  laa^lhciftha  enamel  tablet  yet  that  resists 
all  hJBdi  of  waathsr,  lor  the  raia  aad  tiM  storm  have  obliterated  many  of 
the  iMoMoaM  oo  thaao,  aad  aolUas  ia  left  bat  the  bine  board  with  a 
whila  ptA  bat*  aad  there.  B«t  attar  tiafellin^  two  or  three  davs,  yon 
get  ao  *"""■"■  with  it,  it  being  the  only  advertisement  that  is  there  to 
attract  attention  on  the  way,  that  voa  say  to  yoorself  "  Beyer's  board," 
whether  voa  era  able  to  deeipber  what  ia  oti  it  or  not  Taking  bis  pictares 
as  a  whole  Ihay  are  good,  and  a  giaat  many  of  them  most  be  sold. 

Wa  aaaa  aoroas  seaaa  booka  of  ilewa  Maf  at  aoine  of  the  botela  on  sale, 
taken  hf  a  photofpaphar  baaa  Radtaad,  Ml  beta  what  «e  aaw  of  thaas, 
Baxv'a  pietoaa ware  vary  mneh  Baltar:  we  did  net  aea  aay  good  woric 
la  portraits  avaai  ia  Bergen.  In  the  shoo  windows  there  was  expoeedaav 
qnaatity  of  photographs  iUostimUva  of  ua  eoontry  aad  ita  people,  soeh 
as  portraits  with  ooatomes  of  the  diflkmt  dialrieta,  groopa  of  Laps 
and  the  like ;  bat  all  this  class  of  piatws  was  prodnead  in  very  poor 

I  tSak,  bowavar,  ia  aad  aboot  niiiatiana  (which  we  did  not  visit)  the 
portrait  artist  most  bs  OMira  soeesasfnl,  lor  at  some  exhibitions  here  at 
aooe  I  have  seen  some  good  portrait  work  exhibited  that  had  been  sent 
froaa  Norway. 

Onoor  ratnra  to  Bergsa,  Jaek  leaked  np  a  friend  of  his  of  foraMr  times, 
who  showed  as  eonasdaraUe  attswtfan  aad  kindnees  doriag  oar  stay.  He 
took  OS  to  where  we  eoold  gst  the  beet  paaoramie  views  away  ap  by  the 
park,  bot,  aiss  I  onr  loU  gave  oat  oo  Hm  seeood  view,  and  we  bad  to  be 
roBtsot  with  the  two,  lor  it  was  a  wwialileisbla  elimb,  and  we  did  not 
venlan  to  fo  again. 

Wa  wanted  lo  anaage  to  go  oat  to  Mr.  (Ma's  plaea  and  see  the  Stone 
Kirke,  bot  when  trying  to  anaaffs  lor  a  eooveyaaoe  we  found  that  in 
this  town,  at  aay  rate,  they  had  got  np  to  the  way  of  charging.  I  think 
that  they  have  learned  so  wall,  that  their  ehargse  for  hiring  is  a  little  in 
eiesaa  of  thoae  at  hooie. 

Xt.  SaatboRia^  (Jaek's  friend)  maneierl  to  get  os  a  tum-ont  on  more 
reasoMbie  taoas,  aad  w«  drove  oot  to  IWatoft  There  was  a  fair  amount 
of  ffiHey  aad  wild  flowers  on  the  w^,  aad  wa  made  a  ooople  of  negatives 
of  the  kaka,  wfaieh  Otty  s^  waa  onmaalty  built  about  the  twelfth  century 
—the  apptoiimele  date  is  decided  hj  the  style  of  architecture  and 
'  Beiag  aoaaidsrad  of  aiaeial  interaat,  it  ia  visited  by  many 
Mr.  Oada  makaa  all  «ailon  waloona.    We  also  want  oot 
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to  Italan,  a  vOlagi  a  Irr  milea  oot  ten  Betgaa,  where  wa  went  to  visit 
a  spiiBlBC  odB,  latoudiiead  there  aa  a  aew  iadnstry  by  Mr.  Soarboroo^ 
He  ia  of  ophileti,  with  plaaty  of  walar  ae  the  moring  power,  aad  Uboar 
diaap— as  it  is  liwa  Hie  apeoolation  aboold  be  aueeaeaful.  This  mill 
was  a  verv  intsraating  si^it,  W  the  (all  at  the  praawt  point  where  the 
mill  is  plaeed  ia  suvpoeed  not  to  be  a  stea4y  oaie,  owing  to  the  snow 
soons  #via(  oot  lOMatimae,  so  he  had  jnstbooght  a  ntwittady  waterfaU 
ataaeatla*of  twohmidrsdpoaads.  Astrange  fancy  baying  a  waterfoll  I 
It  pa*  ae  in  mind  of  Meik  Twain  foing  round  the  country  collecting 
eehoea  to  atart  aa  eihibition  with. 

Mr.  nsaibwomh  ie  a  very  entaiprieiag  gentleman  and  has  various 
kinds  of  boaiasaese  maaiag  aneessaftilty.  His  forefathers  came  from 
EnRland,  aad  tbsy  have  evideatfy  ooateyed  to  him  a  fair  share  of  the 
EoglJKh  slsanent  of  "  posh."  He  wae  of  opinion  that  the  Norseman  ooold 
aotadraaealer,  aoriast;  be  aaid  that  they  eoold  work  well  aad  ohe^>ly, 
bot  they  failed  ia  menaflemeat,  or  the  dinetii«  of  otheia  ;  beeidea,  the 
cooatry  he  thought  wae  aot  w^-aoitad  lor  euiiiinernial  enterprise,  they 
wers  eertainly  growing  in  knowledge,  bot  very  slowly;  but  they  are  poor, 
ud  lacked  capital  to  nelp  tbeaa  on.    The  ooontries  that  were  fortanate 


enongh  to  possess  capital  with  equal  knowledge  got  before  them  easily  in 
the  race,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  Norsemen  stood  ten  years  behind 
as  competitors  in  the  world's  trade  for  the  want  of  money  alone. 

When  here  Jack  came  across  a  young  fellow  who  had  sold  him  some 
furs  up  at  Molde  the  previous  year.  He  turned  out  to  be  an  actor  at  the 
Bergen  Theatre,  and  tlie  fur  selling  had  been  done  by  him  when  out  for  a 
summer  holiday.  We  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  he  proved 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  companions.  He  had  a  lot  of  time  on  his 
hands,  during  onr  stay  we  used  it  up  for  him  pretty  considerably. 

He  told  me  that  acting  as  a  profession  was  a  very  poor  business  in 
Norway,  and  that  the  highest  salaries  paid  were  very  meagre,  the 
principals  at  their  theatre  not  making  more  than  four  pounds  a-week. 
The  situations,  however,  as  a  rule,  are  permanent,  as  the  theatre  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  and  it  keeps  open  and  salaries  are  paid  regularly 
whether  the  receipts  of  the  house  itself  pay  expenses  or  not. 

We  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  oar  young  friend  performing,  but 
he  was  certainly  a  genius  at  "  making  up,"  judging  from  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs that  he  showed  ns,  representations  of  himself  in  the  various  parts 
he  played.  The  transformation  in  face  and  figure  were  the  most  perfect 
things  of  the  kind  I  bad  ever  seen. 

He  walked  us  round  many  places  of  interest.  Amongst  them  we  visited 
the  Uermon  Quay,  where  were  scattered  about  the  largest  quantity  of 
dried  fish  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  they  lay  split  up  and  dried  hard  as 
mahogany.  An  axe  would  be  needed  to  cut  them,  and  even  then  yon 
could  only  break  them  in  splinters. 

Shiploads  of  these  fish  are  continually  going  ont  to  foreign  parts,  or  to 
what  other  ooontries  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  tradee  of  the  place,  for  they  lay  about  in  such  profusion  all  along 
the  quay ;  there  most  have  been  hundreds  of  tons  of  them.  We  made  a 
picture  of  the  bosy  scene,  embracing  the  Hanseatic  Museum,  an  old 
tumble-down-lookiiig  house  over  the  shops  forming  the  corner  of  the  quay. 
We  paid  a  visit  to  this  mosenm  ;  in  it  are  stored  quantities  of  antiquities 
and  relics  illustrative  of  the  olden  time  when  the  Germans  inhabited  this 
locality,  aad  lived  ao  exolosively  to  themselves.  In  this  place  they  show 
yoo  a  method  whereby  the  beds  were  all  made  from  the  outer  passages ; 
this  was  done  so  that  the  domestics  need  not  enter  the  rooms,  the 
merchants  having  decided  objections  to  their  clerks  and  other  employes 
holding  an^  interooorse  with  the  Norwegian  girls.  The  various  rooms 
and  primitive  style  of  living  are  illustrated — (luaint  furniture,  and  curious 
wasmag  otensils,  weapons  of  war,  samples  of  crude  painting,  which  were 
eonsidered  fine  arts  then,  old  books  in  parchment,  and  many  other  curious 
thin^  which  makes  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Should  it  still  exist,  for  it 
was  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  condition  when  we  were  there,  and  if  they  do 
not  look  to  iU  renovation,  the  museum  itself,  I  fear,  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

We  visited  a  cod  liver  oil  factory  close  by,  where  we  saw  the  oil  being 
decanted  in  large  quantities  green  as  grass.  We  were  told  that  the  men 
who  worked  in  the  place  drank  lots  of  this  vile-looking  stuff,  and  took  a 
pleasore  in  drinking  it 

In  the  sams  lane  as  this  oil  factory  we  were  taken  into  an  old  tottering 
tenement  which  was  used  by  the  fishermen  and  sailors  when  they  came 
in  worn  and  weary  from  the  storms  at  sea.  Fire  and  food,  cooking 
otensils,  and  other  roogh  comforts  were  arranged  in  this  plaoe,  and  it  had 
been  need  as  a  hoose  of  refuge  since  the  days  of  the  Vikings.  From  our 
standpoint  of  what  we  eonsider  comfort,  the  place  did  not  look  much,  but 
to  the  balf-drowned  s^lor  sitting  before  that  comforting  fire,  his  eyes 
still  half  blinded  by  the  drifting  brine  from  the  trough  of  the  sea,  ttiis 
haven  then  woold  seem  to  him  a  heaven. 

We  went  next  to  the  forts  ;  they  were  nndergoing  repairs,  bnt  we  got  a 
beaotifol  view  of  Bergen  lying  across  the  water  from  the  battlement  on 
which  we  stood.  Onr  friend  then  asked  us  if  we  would  like  to  see  the 
spirit  shmis,  as  they  were  considered  things  of  special  interest  in  the  town. 
This  traffic  it  seems  is  regulated  by  a  kind  of  local  option.  By  the  vote 
of  the  aothorities  only  one  company  is  allowed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors, 
and  the  company  is  only  allowed  to  take  five  per  cent,  of  profit,  the  sur- 
plns  to  be  given  away  in  charities.  The  company  have  twelve  shops  in 
all  in  this  town  of  fifty  thoasand  inhabitants.  The  shops  are  void  of  any 
decoration  and  look  as  oniaviting  as  possible,  fitted  with  a  common  deal 
ooonter  with  a  row  of  glasses  and  a  bottle  or  two  on  it,  and  not  a  chair  or 
seat  ol  any  kind  to  sit  down  on.  You  are  supplied  with  one  glass  of 
spirits  only  in  one  plaoe,  and  if  you  want  more  you  must  travel  on  to  the 
next  shop.  These  shops  shut  up  every  day  during  the  men's  dinner- 
boor,  and  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 

Bestrietion  exists  all  over  Norway  with  this  effect,  that  in  this  country, 
where  dronkenness  was  one  of  the  prevailing  sins,  steady  industry  and 
sobriety  now  leign. 

In  sketching  wis  month's  outing  I  could  but  give  the  briefest  outlines 
at  the  best,  the  places  unnoted  that  we  saw  and  passed,  for  number  and 
variety,  are  of  soch  extent  as  will  fill  up  the  picture  for  you  when  you  go. 

Our  journey  has  been  through  what  is  considered  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Norway,  but  only  a  part,  I  believe  that  Christiania  and  its  sur- 
roundings can  boast  more  peaceful  scenes  and  fertile  plains,  or,  if  more 
ragged  roads  are  desired,  they  say  that  you  will  find  them  if  you  journey 
on  to  the  North  Cape,  where  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  July 
there  is  continooos  light. 

Still,  you  follow  in  our  track  and  you  cannot  help  enjoying  yourselves, 
and  leave  these  other  parts,  as  we  have  done,  for  future  exploration. 
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We  met  our  American  friends  here  for  the  last  time,  and  saw  them  on 
board  their  sttamer  wliich  was  bound  for  Hull,  we  leaving  the  same  night 
by  \orge  for  Newcastle.  We  went  on  board  rather  early  to  arrange 
everything  comfortably  for  ourselves,  but  when  we  got  on  board  and 
looked  up  the  bay  from  the  deck  the  scene  looked  charming,  with  light, 
colour,  and  life,  and  we  both  exclaim,  "  Oh,  we  must  have  that !  '  It 
was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  still  the  light 
for  such  a  subject  was  perfect,  but  our  traps  had  not  come  along,  so  we 
had  either  to  wait  and  perhaps  lose  it,  or  go  back  to  the  hotel  and  have 
them  brought.  So  we  hurried  away  and  got  the  party  to  bring  our  thmgs 
at  once,  and  thus  managed  to  get  a  very  good  negative  before  starting. 

I  could  not  but  heave  a  sigh  of  regret  as  we  steamed  out  of  the  bay,  and 
I  stood  upon  the  deck  and  watched  quaint  Bergen  receding  in  the  distance, 
for  we  had  had  a  very  happy  time,  and  one  wet  day  only  in  the  month,  and 
now  we  were  sailing  away  from  that  quaint,  interesting,  wonderful  country. 

When  we  got  out  to  sea  we  found  it  very  calm,  for  which  I  was  very 
thankful,  lor  I  like  the  sea  best  when  its  not  making  much  row  and  noise, 
but,  alas!  we  sailed  right  into  a  bank  of  fog.  We  had  to  slow  right  on  for 
hours,  and  perform  upon  that  horn  every  minute  that  produces  more 
noise  than  music.  ,    ,  •     j 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  company  on  board.  Our  tricycle  friends  were 
with  us  on  their  return  journey  also. 

We  had  on  board  Mr.  Howie,  who  had  been  photographing  Norway 
with  a  quarter-plate  camera,  and  a  very  complete  little  set  he  had— every- 
thing constructed  to  take  up  no  space  at  all;  you  know  the  style  of 
things.  Some  two  hundred  plates  he  had  exposed ;  that  was  what  he 
told  me  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

The  fog  was  with  us  pretty  well  all  the  way  till  we  reached  the  Tyne, 
when  it  cleared  up.  Then  Mr.  Howie  took  a  picture  of  the  passengers  on 
deck.    I  don't  know  how  it  turned  out. 

I  have  sent  on  a  few  of  the  pictures  taken  from  my  negatives  to  the 
JoritKjiL  ofiSce,  wliich  may  be  seen  by  any  interested.  They  show  the 
class  of  scenery  to  be  met  vrith  in  the  route  we  travelled. 

Amongst  them  will  be  found  the  pictures  taken  at  Bed  at  midnight,  vrith 
six  minutes'  exposure,  on  a  whole  plate :  lens.  Boss  10  x  8  rapid  recti- 
linear ;  /-16  stop.  The  distance  in  this  picture  will  be  found  wonderfully 
cleat  considering  the  time  at  which  it  was  taken. 

And  now  our  journey's  over  we  must  part. 

"Give  me  your  band  first ;  fare  you  well." 

Mabe  Oute. 


©lit  lEliitorial  CTatle. 


HAIjF  a  CENXrRY  IN  Manufactdhing  Photogbaphic 
Appahatus. 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  have  a  peep  into  the  interior  of  a  well-estab- 
lished and  reputable  business,  and  such  a  peep  is  afforded  us  into  the 
large  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  through  the  mediuniship  of  a  little  work  by  Dr.  Elliott,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Photographic  Bulletin  issued  by  this  firm. 

It  is  embellished  with  admirable  likenesses  of  the  late  Edward 
Anthony,  the  founder,  and  Henry  T.  Anthony,  an  original  partner  in 
the  firm  ;  William  II.  Badeau,  a  retired  partner,  long  favourably 
known  in  London,  where  be  mostly  resided  as  European  buyer  for 
the  firm ;  and  of  Colonel  Wilcox,  Richard  A.  Anthony,  and  Frederick 
A.  Anthony,  its  present  heads.  Much  interesting  information  rela- 
tive to  early  photography  is  given,  together  with  several  engravings 
showing  the  interior  of  the  workshops  in  past  and  present  times. 
"  All  those  now  connected  with  the  house,"  says  the  author,  "  are 
men  tried  and  earnest  in  their  work,  men  who  feel  the  responsibility 
of  holding  untarnished  the  fair  name  of  the  bouse  founded  by  Edward 
Anthony."  

Onk  Hunbekd  Photogbaphic  Dodqbs  ;  Collected  and  Arranged  by 

\V.  Inglis  Rogers. 
This  tractate  contains  the  above  number  of  "dodges,"  presumably 
compiled  mainly  from  hints  and  formulee  given  in  the  Almanacs,  and 
aiB  in  most  instances  useful.      Published  by  Piper  &  Carter,  price  Qd. 


Wheblbb's  Modbbn  Photogbaphic  Labels. 
A  coLLKCTlox  of  printed  labels,  gummed  and  perforated  as  these  are, 
is  always  useful,  and  can  never  fail  of  being  appreciated  by  every 
photographer  iuto  whose  hands  they  may  be  placed.  It  contains 
almost  everything  likely  to  be  used  by  the  modern  photographer, 
jirinted  in  bold  type,  together  with  some  blank  labels.  Another 
useful  feature  is  a  variety  of  figure  labels  for  pasting  on  the  comer  of 
lantern  sfides.    Sold  by  J.  T.  Chapman,  Manchester.    Price  Qd. 


Celluloid  Fllms. 
Fbom  S.  Guiterman  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  number  of  celluloid  films 
cut  to  sizes  suitable  for  coating.  Some  are  "  ground  "  on  one  side, 
others  being  left  quite  transparent.  They  are  perfectly  uniform  in 
translucency,  and  are  admirable  specimens  of  a  new  preparation  of 
celluloid  for  photographic  purposes. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  13,523. — "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Mixtures  or  Solutions  for 
Developing  or  Fixing  the  Latent  Images  oa  Photogranhic  Plates  or  Sheets." 
Communicated  by  C.  Spiro.    W.  P.  Thompson. — Dated  August  27,  1889. 

No.  13,676. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Camera  Shutters."  W.  J. 
Lancaster. — Dated  AugvM  30,  1889. 

No.  13,699. — "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras." 
W.  H.  R.  K^mY.— Dated  August  30,  1889. 

No.  13,712. — "  Improved  Process  for  the  Production  of  Oxygen  Gas."  R.  D. 
Bowman.— />a<ed  August  30,  1889. 

No.  13,739. — "Improvements  in  Photographs  and  Apparatus  for  Effecting 
the  same."    W.  H.  Vmu2S^— Dated  August  31,  1889. 

No.  13,748. — "  Improvements  in  Coin-freed  Apparatus  for  the  Automatic 
Delivery  of  Photographs,  Cards,  and  other  Articles.      J.  G.  Cummdjg.— /)((<eti 

August  ^\,  1889. 


PATENT  COMPLETED. 
Improvements  in  Telescopic  Fronts  for  Optical  Lanterns. 
No.  7658. — Alfred  Wrench,  50,  Gray's  Innroad,  London. — July  13,  1889. 
My  invention  relates  to  telescopic  fronts,  of  the  kind  described  in  the  specifi- 
cation of  former  Letters  Patent  granted  to  me,  dated  a.d.  1887,  October  31, 
No.  14,809,  for  enabling  optical  lanterns  to  be  used  with  lenses  or  objectives  of 
varying  focus. 

The  chief  object  of  my  present  invention  is  to  provide  a  telescopic  front 
which  is  both  simpler  in  construction  and  cheaper  than  that  descril>ed  in  the 
specification  before  referred  to,  and  to  this  end  it  comprises  the  improvements 
hereinafter  described. 

In  carrying  out  my  invention,  I  provide  a  series  of  two  or  more  tubes  adapted 
to  slide  one  within  the  other,  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  tube  being  constructed 
to  fit  iuto,  or  be  secured  to,  the  body  of  the  lantern,  and  the  outer  end  of  the 
inner  tube  to  cany  a  lens  or  objective,  all  in  a  well-known  manner. 

The  said  tubes,  instead  of  being  jirovided  with  racks  and  pinions  for  adjusting 
them,  as  described  in  the  speciticatiou  before  meutioned,  are  adapted  to  be 
approximately  adjusted  by  hand,  the  line  adjustment  being  effected  by  means 
of  the  lens  rack. 

To  prevent  any  accidental  displacement  of  the  tubes  and  to  ensure  their  axial 
alignment  when  extended,  I  provide  for  clamping  the  end  portion  of  each  tube 
uiion  the  tube  sliding  within  it.  For  tliis  purpose  the  outermost  end  of  each 
tube  (with  the  exception  of  the  inner  tube  carrying  the  lens)  is  screw-threaded 
externally  and  made  slightly  tapering,  and  upon  it  is  placed  an  internally 
screw-threaded  collar,  or  a  nut  which  is  correspondingly  tapered.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  when  the  collar  or  nut  is  tightened  upon  its  thread, 
it  will  tend  to  contract  the  tube,  and  so  reduce  its  diameter  at  tlie  eud  portion. 
A  number  of  saw-cuts,  or  slots,  are  formed  in  tlie  said  screwed  end  portion, 
to  enable  it  to  be  readily  contracted  and  champed  upon  the  tube  within  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  tubes  from  being  inadvertently  separated,  a  set  screw 
is  advantageously  placed  in  the  larger  tube,  its  end  extending  into  slots  formed 
in  the  tube  within  it. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  means  hereinbefore 
described  for  contracting  the  ends  of  the  tuljes,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
can  be  considerably  modified  ;  for  iustauce,  the  screw  threads  on  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  and  within  the  collars  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  said  collars  beinz 
fixed  by  means  of  bayonet  joint,  or  by  means  of  pins  attached  to  the  tubes  and 
working  in  inclined  slots  or  grooves  in  the  collars,  or  vice  versd,  that  is  to  say, 
the  pins  being  attached  to  the  collars  and  entering  slots  fonned  in  the  tubes. 

The  claims  are  : — 1.  A  telescopic  front  for  optical  lanterns,  the  tubes  of 
which  are  designed  to  be  atljusted  without  the  intervention  of  racks  and 
pinions,  or  other  mechanism,  and  which  are  fixed  relatively  to  each  other  by 
clamping  the  outer  end  of  each  tube  upon  that  sliding  within  it,  substantially 
as  described.  2.  In  a  telescopic  front  for  optical  lanterns,  the  employment  of 
an  internally  tapered  collar  adapted  to  be  screwed,  or  otherwise  tightened, 
upon  the  correspondingly  tapered  eud  of  such  external  tube  for  clamping  the 
same  upon  the  tube  sliding  within  it,  substantially  as  described.  3.  The 
manufacture  and  nse  of  the  improved  telescopic  front  hereinbefore  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 


The  employls  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  England  Bros,  had  their  annual  dinner 
and  outing  at  Vi^J;iuia  Water  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Louis  Englaud  presided 
at  dinner,  and  the  usual  toasts  having  l>een  proposed,  and  programme  of  songs 
rendered,  the  company  dispersed  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  meeting  again  in  the  evening  to  retm'u  to  town  in  brakes. 
Altogether  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent,  especially  as  the  weather  proved 
so  fine. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCUL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
.V        >T  29,— Mr.  J.  a  B.  Wrilui(too  io  the  chair. 

TLi:  mcctiox  of  tbii  Auociation  wat,  aa  had  Iwen  annoanced,  of  a  aocial 
character,  anil  noUdag  of  a  tiwhrtf  I  nataic  wai  Imnight  forward.  Views, 
howrrer,  tokaa  tnr  tho  CkaimaB  aoiat  •  ne*t  vkit  to  Ncrwar,  and  br  Mr. 
Mallud.  laluB  duing  a  ri*v  «M«niaa  with  the  ataban  of  the  CoDftniiee, 
«•!•  jmiil  isn*d,  aad  excited  eaaaidMihb  intentt.  Aaoagit  the  ChainnaD'a 
MriM,  which  were  all  printed  In  plathmm,  wai  a  na  iccne,  inclading  the  niid- 
nlgkt  ran,  taken  at  thr  North  Oapc,  aad  wnral  photognpha  Qlnatrating  the 
daoMtie  life  of  tlie  oatiTes  of  the  eooab;. 

In  ivply  to  aoma  qiiealioaa,  tho  OiawMiW  Mid  that  the  air  was  geneiailT 
Tcr;  clear  in  Norway,  and  that  wwnrtnit  coold  than  be  teen  that  wer«  ftom 
ailjr  to  one  hoodfad  mile*  away.  U  owmniumja  of  thia  claamcaa  of  the  air 
th«  eyo  waa  daeeiTed  aa  to  dlataneai ;  mooalaiiM  which  appeared  to  be  abont 
two  Bika  away  nU«ht  actaallT  be  tvwty  ailw  off.  In  order  to  aacore  the 
white  aargin  to  the  priata  aad  tho  pnfer  ttttina  of  dood  n^atirea  when  theae 
wen  md,  be  tanponrOy  atock  the  HHfla  of  the  print  on  to  the  maik  with 
nibhareeBent 


NORTH  UIDDLBBBX  PUOTOORAPUiC  CLUBl 
.\i  '.<  >,T  M,— Mr.  Coodbew  in  the  ekair. 

1  iic  <aiaiiuiai<  called  upon  Mr.  K  T.  HJarock  to  read  the  following  paper 
on  TV  nmlimatgf4  i'roetm  .•— 

Althoack  I  fnmimd  to  work  th*  ante  branch  of  thia  procoaa.  I  intend 
■aiagthablatkwwaUaathofcMcfb  Of  the  origin  and  hiatory  of  piaUnotype 
I  ahall  not  apeak,  aa  we  are  daaling  vith  tka  pnaeot  aul  th«  future  son  than 
the  paat;  let  aa  than  daa]  with  the  ffiati^  The  papat  for  uaa  in  this  ntocea 
U  eoatad  or  aeaaitiaad  with  aha  oT  boa  aad  pbtlaaa.  and  b  expoaad  noder 
na«Mt«ai,  cxaally  m  ia  wOtw  piMia^  bat  tailMd  of  aaate  aU  detaO  plainly 
breacbtoatoalyaMBtiaaMbfW&a,  TkaiaiWiil  aarfcca  baftaa  e»po- 
xiraloligM  taaralMoaa-yalloweaUar.  DoIh  azpomua  tha  pwu  aObeled 
hf  light  becooM  ot  a  pais  «r«yi«h-litowB  ootow,  and,  linally,  if  the  uagatlre  be 
Huito  rtgaroaa,  of  a  dull  onnga  tlat^aadar  Ikoaa  porta  of  tlM  ncgatitc  which 

it  iiwli- 
Iklk  tka  tna  aalt  haa  baM  alaoal  OHaiilalaly  raaocad,  and  then  furtlivr 
of  tko  Ufkt  proitaoii  ao  aet«  vWbU  eAct  on  aoeb  pajtai  Wheu 
utetiaf  ftoa  a  nagatlra  hariag  oMdaratoly  •troag  contraaU  it  ia  frequently 
toaad  that  tha  daapart  ahadowa  of  tW  print  are  of  thia  orange  tint,  and  are 
dUhnat  aad  Udita  ia  eoloar  tbaa  tko  part*  rather  lea  ezpoawl  to  llriit 
Partalawhlcb  tUida«aka  takn  pheaanaldtoba-'aohriaed."  8ofl- 
t  aapUraa,  aol  paraitUm  aaMait  aetloe  of  light  ia  the  ahadowa,  do 
MathlBaArt,aalaalkop*OQka«a>r«rpriat«I  PtinUfhMn"Aani'' 
I  ■•  Uahia  loikow,  vhai  daai*  jtiatad,  a  poorer  or  aoia  graaalar 
altkaa  parte  wheadaeabpod.    KcbaaMa  deaaad  a  hot  aad  moh»«Kl 


Tka  aoat  iBllahia  Uad  «f  a^Bliviv  whaa  tariUiaaey 
ii  — 'iatiai  ami  fU  al  aaihlina  OaaanUy  a  Uttb  "eokrfaation"  is 
•iMtnkb  ia  Iho  rfa^^aif  ihiJiai  at  tko  aiat.  The  coiTKit  axpoaon  (about 
oo^tUid  of  that  raqaned  witk  ailfer  priatk^  ia  aaeertaiaed  by  inapaotion  of 
the  taper  m  a  ntbrr  woUc  whiu  light  in  tka  oaoal  aaaaer.  A  Uttla  czmH- 
cnoe  will  aoabla  the  czpoaara  to  be  ilatwmlaiil  ray  accorataly.  When 
eiaalalia  tka  priata  la  the  priaUa«  tnmm  am  akoold  ba  taken  not  to  ezpoae 
thaaaaialrtolUkl.  Tka  ai%ht  aotloa  of  light  not  beiiig  riiibla  notil  after 
« walipwiat,  It  tiUoma  that  tka  awat  daBcate  tona  of  the  flninkad  print  are 
o^Mly  »■*  aMo  b#or»  rlwatopaat.  Aa  to  tke  aaonat  irf  dataU  rLiible,  all 
d^Mdi  apaa  tko  aataraaftka  nuillii  aad  tha  eye  of  the  oheerrer.  Aa  aoon 
a  tko  aipoBora  of  aaak  adat  ia  anHtMa  it  akoaid  ba  pfaMrd  ia  a  aalciBB  tube 
or  otka  aalubie  riciaWih  amUSm  tka  dry  pnuaiallfla  of  dkride  of 
akiaa.  to  praara  it  btm  atlilaa  tC  it  la  dawkyed,  aara  being  takaa  to 
avoid  aU  raaibUlty  of  coataot  balwean  the  paiwr  aad  tha  cbk>ilde^  which 
latta  wooU  pnduca  white  a  yaUowiah  while  •{«U  oa  the  nciat  Baring 
■ow  oar  priata  ready  for  dairalopaaBt.  wa  can  atart  at  once.  'Am  dereioper  ia 
- '  tn  ditaoiving  one  hnadied  aad  turty  grmina  of  potaaic  oxalate  to  each 
of  ko(  water,  w  It  la  l«ft  to  tka  operator  to  nuke  np  what  quantity  he 
A  geod  plan  b  to  aha  tka  priaU  alia  ranKtral  ttota  the  printing 
la  a  caldaa  taba  witk  tkdr  ptMed  Mrihoa  oatwaida,  aad,  theiefore, 

""  I  eurratare  anlH- 

tka  right 

edge  on  the 

^■vwavi'vB,  Bw  kawi  Havwif  aHu  wiMiBaoimj  towir  we  rigui  uand  until  the 

wkala  prtot  la  daattaf.  TW  paat  palat  la  to  waU  preaarre  aoil,  if  iMMible, 
kaaaa  tka  carratan  of  tka  papa  a  it  neara  tka  Uqaid.  A  temperatuiv 
rarying  )wtw<en  ISO*  aarl  \7(r  Fahr.  may  he  cooaidared  the  atandaid  tempera- 
tare  for  the  'lereloper,  thongh  higbv  and  Iowa  tamperatora  mar  be  ua«l  on 
wwaluB.  To  taat  tka  tawpaataia  a  «k»Bdeai  tkwiauuieter  matt  ba  naed.  The 
iafclaaHa^barahadtoc«iitertlaad>rtMdar«lBpaiaBt,Borbatakwair 
tka  hatt  tao  aooB,  otkawia  brOlfeat  aad  jaky  prtoti  will  aot  be  pmdaeed. 
Tkabottaaortkadarakpij^diakakenld  be  oorered  with  the  deTel<^>ing  a«lu- 
ttoalotkadaptkorgtltMtoao-bairofaainch.  To  dear  the  dertlopad  printa, 


emrax.  ia  a  Aat  ttaa  tka  priala  will  raaaiTe  aad  rataln  thia  enrra 
itadly  fcr  tka  ilaealaplag  ni  ■illiai  To  daialop,  take  tke  priat  la 
kaad  (iU  prtatad  aai«aa  haiM  doarwraid^  by  tke  laft-haail  ad( 
daaanja.  aad  tkaa  ala«|b  aaf  riiiUlaaly  Iowa  tka  right  hand 


th^  must  be  washed  in  three  baths  of  a  weak  soUition  of  bytlrochloric  acid 
Tins  solution  is  ma.Ie  by  mixmg  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  sixty  parts 
of  water  (for  textile  fabncs,  one  part  acid  and  fortv-tive  parts  water)  The 
specihe  gravity  of  the  acid  shouht  be  not  less  than"l-16;  if  lower  more  acid 
should  be  use<L  The  acid  should  be  colourless.  Or  citric  acid,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ounce  to  twenty  ounces  of  water  may  Ije  ased.  The  object  of 
thu  wasbmg  in  dilute  acid  is  to  remove  all  traces  of  iron  salts  from  the  paiwr 
l>efore  it  is  passed  into  the  plain  water.  It  is  obvious  that  if  there  be  the 
slightest  trace  of  colour  observable  in  a  large  bulk  of  the  last  acid  bath  there 
will  be  a  very  appreciable  quantity  of  iron  salts  present,  and,  if  so  that  there 
must  be  a  projiortiouate  quantity  also  containeti  in  the  body  of  the  print  •  this 
plain  water  will  not  remove.  The  use  of  the  washing  in  plain  water  'is  to 
remove  the  acid.  The  iirints  must  not  be  placed  in  plain  water  on  leavinR  the 
developer  twcause  insoluble  salts  are  precipitated  thereby  on  the  print  After 
the  pnnts  have  paased  through  the  acid  baths  they  slio'uld  1«  well  washed  in 
two  or  three  changM  of  waUr  during  alwut  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They  are 
then  Hnisheil.  Up  till  the  present  I  have  treated  only  with  the  black  process : 
with  a  few  exception*,  the  sepia  i..  nearly  the  same.  Tlie  sepia  paper  is  mor^ 
easily  affecte.1  by  faint  rays  of  light,  and,  therefore,  increased  care  must  be 
taken  when  printing.  It  does  not  remain  in  ite  best  condition  for  so  long  a 
peno<l  as  the  black  varieties ;  there  U  also  a  tendency  in  paper  which  has  blen 
kept  to  loae  some  of  its  warmth  of  colour.  To  develop,  add  to  each  ounce  of 
the  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  (one  hundred  and  thirtv  grains  in  each  ounce) 
one  to  two  drachms  of  the  special  solution  supplied 'for  this  purpose  The 
object  of  the  special  solution  Ls  to  give  purity  to  the  whites.  As  regards  tem- 
perature, over  enKMnre  cannot  be  corrected  by  a  cooler  bath,  as  in  the  case  of 
black  prints.  The  developiuK  liath,  after  use,  must  be  kept  in  the  dark  This 
bath  muat  not  be  used  for  black  prints.  The  prints  are  cleared  in  a  bath  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (apedfic  gravity,  116),  one  part  to  sixty  parts  of  water. 
Porcelain  baths  or  dishes  carefully  heated  are,  perhaps,  the  best  to  use  for  a 
sepia  .Icvelojwr.  A  dish  which  has  been  once  used  in  developing  sepia  prints 
should  on  So  account  be  afterwards  used  in  developing  black  tone  wints 
In  conclusion,  1  am  glad  to  see  the  PUtinotype  Company  have  dropped  the 
objectionable  are-ahUling  license,  that  which  has  deterred  many  from  joining 
the  ranks  of  platinotype  workers  ;  not  that  the  amount  was  much,  but  because 
one  a  Ida  was  against  it.  Hs.1  it  never  been  charged  I  believe  that  bromide 
P»pa»  would  not  hare  obtained  the  same  amount  of  patronage  It  is  quite 
palpable  to  aU  that  pUUnotype  is  growing,  and  U  more  generally  likeil  both 
by  photographers  and  the  public.  One  has  only  to  look  around  the  walls 
of  an  exhibition  to  see  this  fact  strongly  demon.strated. 

The  ChaIBMAII  then  declared  the  meeting  open  for  di.sous.sion  or  remark. 

The  PauiDiarr  (Mr.  J.  Humphries) :  If  the  paper  has  been  kept  a  consider- 
able time  liefore  derdopment  it  will  Generally  be  found  that  better  results  may 
be  obtaineil  by  using  cabonate  of  soda  for  developing. 

Mr.  PlTBEH  renurfced  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  sepia  was  far  preferable,  as 
he  remarked  that  prints  done  by  thia  procesa  strongtv  resembled  a  mezzotint. 

Mr.  F.  Jones,  a  naoifaer  connected  with  the  Pbtinotype  Company,  kindly 
brought  four  large  prints  for  inspection. 


CorrriEfponUence. 

JV  Oirrai|Miid«B(i  Aould  nner  write  on  both  tidu  (/  tlla  pap«r. 

SIPEhEAL  PHOTOGBAPHT. 
To  llu  EDrroB. 

8i«, — The  great  distance  which  separates  ns  from  one  another  entails, 
aa  a  conseqoence,  that  when  any  article  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
•ppeara  in  yonr  raloable  joomal  any  reply  which  I  might  presume  to 
make  neeeaaarily  arrives  so  late  aa  to  have  lost  nearly  all  its  interest. 
Notwithitaodiog  this,  however,  I  ventnre  to  request  yon  once  more  to 
allow  me  space  in  your  columns  for  a  few  remarks. 

In  your  issue  of  June  14  last  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  some 
obeorrations  of  mine  npon  an  hypothesis  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Traill 
Taylor  in  the  course  of  a  discussion,  the  object  of  which  waa  to  account 
for  the  fiimiation  of  discs  in  sidereal  photography. 

From  the  articles  of  that  able  astronomer  Mr.  Piazzi  Smytli,  and  your 
contributor  Mr.  Davis,  I  gather  that  the  conception,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
adoption,  of  the  hypothesis  in  question  is  ascribed  to  myself.  Nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth,  for  on  reverting  to  my  letter — in  its  excellent 
translation — I  find  that  I  distinctly  expressed  myself  thus:  "If  Mr. 
Traill  Taylor's  hypothesis  be  correct  certain  results  would  follow,"  A-e. 
I  have  no  wish  to  claim  it  as  mine ;  in  fact,  further  on  I  will  give  my 
own  opinion  about  the  formation  of  discs  in  stellar  photographs;  but 
since  the  supposition  that  these  discs  are  due  to  reflection  from  the  second 
surface  of  the  plate  was  pat  forward  in  the  presence  of  such  an  astro-  | 
nomieal  authority  aa  Mr.  Common — who  to  me  appeared  to  concur — I 
considered  the  matter  worth  investigating.  What  I  said  was,  that  if  this 
assumption  were  admitted  as  correct  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
corrections  from  the  negatives  in  order  to  give  the  true  position  of  each 
■tas.    This  I  will  proceed  to  prove. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  number  of  positives  by  the  Brothers  Henry, 
maasniing  24  x  IS  eentimetres.  Thehr  instnuuent  had  a  focal  length  of 
3'4  metres,  and  oomequently  each  side  of  the  square,  reckoning  it 
only  at  IS  centimetres,  wotild  subtend  an  angle  of  T.    The  angular  di«> 
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tanoe  ol  the  edge  of  the  plate,  therefore,  from  the  centre  of  the  field 
would  be  1*  30',  and  that  of  the  corners  nearly  2°.  The  glass  plates  upon 
which  the  photographs  are  taken  vary  in  thickness  from  2  to  3  millimetres, 
and  their  mean  index  of  refraction  is  1-5.  The  image  of  a  luminous 
point  is  formed  upon  the  plate  by  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  rays  whose 
base  is  the  objective  itself.  Taking  only  the  axis  of  this  cone,  forming 
with  the  normal  an  angle  of  1°  Sff,  and  admitting  the  foregoing  data 
•8  correct,  a  very  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  distance  between 
the  point  of  incidence  of  the  ray  of  light  and  the  point  of  emergence 
after  reflection  from  the  second  surface  of  the  plate  is  0-1  millimetre. 


-E2i,=ind.  ref=l-6=  r 
un  1 

Ja'>'=«tangi'i.=3"'"'il=r30' 

log  sen  i  8«792  log  t  i'       8-24192 

-logr         0-17609  log  e         0--t7712 

log  sen  >'  8-24183  log  J  a  o'  8-719M 

i'     r  0'iaa'=0""'>05236 

aa  =     0'»,10472 


Now,  according  to  the  scale  adopted  by  the  International  Congress,  1° 
is  represented  by  60  millimetres,  consequently  1  millimetre  is  equal  to 
1'  and  0-1  millimetre  to  6",  which  amounts  to  a  considerable  source  of  error, 
seeing  that  Messrs.  Henry  and  M.  Thiele  profess  to  attain  a  precision 
of  0-2".  I  am,  therefore,  right  in  that  if  the  hypothesis  prove  correct  it  will 
liave  to  be  taken  into  account  in  reducing  plates,  even  though  the  angles 
adopted  be  very  small.  The  reasons  which,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  admit  of 
the  hyi>othesis  in  question  being  recognised  as  quite  conclusive  are,  in  the 
first  place,  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  films  at  present  in  use — they 
are  much  more  opaque  than  those  made  with  collodion ;  and  also  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Lucas,  namely,  that  the  diameter  of  the  image 
of  the  star  produced  ought  to  be  the  same  whatever  the  magnitude  of  the 
star  may  be.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  soon  as  the  photographic  apparatus 
constructed  at  Paris  in  accordance  with  the  Congress  regulations  is  sent 
here  by  Professor  Cruls,  Director  of  our  Observatory,  I  shall  certainly  try 
to  ascertain  what  role  is  played  by  reflection  in  the  formation  of  the  discs. 
I  am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  several  causes  simultaneously  concur 
in  producing  the  effect  alluded  to,  and,  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
each  of  these  causes  asserts  itself,  widely  different  results  are  obtained. 
Thus  all  observers  do  not  get  discs  of  the  same  shape.  Messrs.  Henry 
Brothers  and  Herr  von  Gothard,  for  example,  have  shown  perfectly  circular 
and  sharply  defined  ones,  while  Dr.  Lohse,  operating  with  the  great 
Potsdam  refractor,  obtained  discs  gradually  decreasing  in  blackness  from 
the  centre  outwards,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  determine  their 
diameter.  The  late  Warren  de  la  Eue  (see  Eayet  Notes  sur  I'Historie  de 
la  Photographic  Astronomique,  p.  35)  obtained  no  discs  at  all,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  place  the  plate  a  little  out  of  focus  in  order  to  obtain  more 
visible  images. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  is,  I  think,  to  he  found  in  the  movements 
that  variations  in  (atmospheric)  refraction  cause  the  image  of  a  star  to 
perform  round  its  mean  position.  That  such  movements  do  actually 
take  place  has  been  directly  demonstrated  by  the  able  head  of  the  Cape 
Observatory  with  the  assistance  of  his  hehometer.  "  The  resulting 
photographic  image,"  says  this  authority,  "  is  the  integral  sum  of  all  the 
impressions  successively  produced  during  the  period  of  exposure."  * 
Another  equally  important  cause — which,  however,  is  well-known  already 
— is  the  reflection  from  the  "grain"  of  the  sensitive  film.  This  film 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  minute,  white,  opaque  particles 
immersed  in  a  transparent  medium,  viz.,  gelatine.  Under  these  circum- 
stances no  more  or  less  hypothetical  vibratory  action  is  needed  to  account 
for  the  irradiation ;  for  the  ray  of  light  falling  on  the  plate  is  diffused 
through  the  film  round  the  point  of  incidence,  being  reflected  over  and 
over  again  by  the  particles  of  bromide  till  it  gradually  disappears  through 
absorption ;  and  this  would  readily  explain  the  increase  of  diameter  of  the 
discs  according  to  the  position  and  the  magnitude  of  the  star.  But  the 
chief  reason,  as  far  I  can  see — and  on  this  point  I  fully  endorse  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth's  opinion — lies  in  the  various  errors  inherent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  achromatic  objectives.  In  fact,  I  think  it  even  more  difficult  to 
remedy  these  defects  than  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  stated.    For  the  object 

•  See  Notfit  relaCivea  d  iiffertnii  m^moiret  cmiten\i8  iant  U  premier  /ascicule  its 
hulUiin.  du  ctrniiU,  bjr  M.  D.  Gill.  BvXUlin  iv,  comiti  Internationale  PJiotogroi  Mom, 
and  part,  p,  129,  •~^   i    -i    < 


of  achromatic  photography  is  to  focus  on  one  plane  the  yellow  rays  and 
those  next  to  the  hne  G,  which  are  assumed  to  be  alone  capable  of  photo- 
graphic action.  This  may  be  correct  in  the  case  of  the  collodion  pro- 
cesses, which  can  scarcely  be  affected  by  any  rays  hut  those  of  short  wave 
length — called  "actinic"  in  consequence;  while  it  remains  almost  inert 
under  the  action  of  rays  of  less  refrangibihty  than  the  greenish-yellow. 
Collodion  plates,  again,  can  easily  be  developed  by  rather  intense  yellow 
light.  But  matters  are  totally  different  with  regard  to  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  which,  under  similar  conditions,  would  certainly  get  clouded ;  they 
are  consequently  sensitive  to  the  action  of  rays  of  low  refrangibility,  and 
this  sensitiveness  becomes  still  greater  when  the  gelatine  bromide  is 
treated  with  various  aniline  or  other  colours  in  order  to  obtain  what  is 
termed  isochromatiem  or  orthocliromatism.  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  oneself 
of  this  by  taking  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  upon  plates  impreg- 
nated with  colouring  matters.  The  experiments  made  in  this  connexion 
by  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  and  J.  M.  Eder  are  perfectly  conclusive.  The 
addition  of  cyanine,  for  instance,  renders  the  plate  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  the  yellow  rays,  and  extends  the  photographiability  of 
the  spectrum,  even  into  the  red  rays,  at  the  expense  of  the  blue  and 
violet ;  a  great  many  other  substances,  such  as  aldehyde-green,  picrate  of 
methyh-o-sanaline,  azaline,  chlorophyll,  &c.,  produce  similar  results. 

Now  in  the  orthochromatic  arrangements  employed  in  ordinary  photo- 
graphy, the  only  rays  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  same  plane  are  those 
comprised-between  D  and  G,  and  a  few  more;  that  is  to  say,  the  orange, 
red,  and  ultra-violet  rays  are  neglected.  In  the  case  of  collodion  plates 
this  is  of  small  moment,  as  they  are  only  affected  by  the  rays  before 
mentioned.  But  in  the  case  of  modem  plates,  especially  those  that  are 
isochromatie,  the  rays  thus  neglected  are  sure  to  interfere  and  produce 
confused  images.  The  real  desideratum,  therefore,  appears  to  be  an 
achromatism  adjustable  according  to  the  maximum  sensibility  of  the 
plates  employed,  comprising  at  least  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility 
below  B.  The  requirements  of  celestial  chart-making  render  the  use  of 
isochromatie  plates  imperative  unless  all  orange,  yellow,  and  red  stars 
are  to  be  systematically  left  out,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
plates  which  are  now  being  tried  by  Professor  Eder  may  turn  out  suc- 
cessful ;  for  with  them  one  may  hope  to  obain  from  silver  bromide  a 
sensibility  uniform  for  the  whole  spectrum'  without  maxima  or  minima. 
With  such  plates  approximate  achromatism,  such  as  is  now  used,  will 
not  be  sufficient,  and  they  wUl  no  doubt  compel  astronomers  to  resort  to 
perfectly  achromatic  reflectors,  notwithstanding  their  detects  —  defects 
which  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  has  ahready  pointed  out.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Henby  Mobize. 
Imperial  Observatory,  Rio  Janeiro,  July  26,  1889. 


THE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  CONVENTION. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Peasgood,  published  in  a  contemporai^ 
of  the  30th  ult.,  raises,  in  my  opinion,  questions  of  vital  importance 
respecting  the  Convention  which  it  would  be  well  to  have  freely  discussed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  Mr.  Peasgood  describes 
as  purely  a  personal  matter,  except  that  I  cannot  see  how  his  Fact  No.  2 
can  be  taken  to  prove  the  assumption  contained  in  the  last  line  of 
Fact  No.  1. 

With  reference,  however,  to  the  state  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Peasgood 
appears  to  me  to  hint  that  he  knows  something  of  the  inner  working  of 
the  Society  more  than  is  known  to  the  general  body  of  members,  and  if 
this  is  so  I  venture  to  ask  him  to  let  his  fellow-membei-g  have  the  benefit 
of  his  knowledge  for  the  good  of  the  Society  ;  and  I  would  especially  ask 
him — whether  the  Secretary  accepts  the  challenge  or  not — "  to  assign  a 
reason  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  position,"  &c.  I  was  one  of  those 
members  who,  at  the  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Peasgood  says  "  plaintively 
begged  to  be  told  how  it  is  that  the  Photographic  Convention  is  not  a 
success,"  and  though  I  do  not  endorse  his  description  I  certainly  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  a  fuller  explanation  than  was  given.  As  an 
humble  individual  member  of  Convention  of  very  recent  date,  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  seemly  to  have  troubled  your  readers  with  any 
remarks  on  this  subject,  but  as  the  representative  (at  the  Convention 
meeting)  of  one  of  the  largest  societies  in  the  North  of  England,  which 
Society,  I  trust,  may  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
next  annual  meeting,  I  have  ventured  to  address  you,  in  the  hope  that 
discussion  may  arise  on  the  points  Mr.  Peasgood  raises  ;  for  if  it  be  true 
that  the  Society  goes  about  the  country  manufacturing  enemies,  surely  it 
is  time  that  the  cause  of  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things  should  be  fully 
set  forth  in  order  that  suitable  remedies  may  be  sought  for,  and  the 
future  position  and  prosperity  of  the  Photographic  Convention  established 
on  an  enduring  foundation. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  L.  E.  Mobgan. 

Manchester,  September  3,  1889. 

•  See  Photographic  ia  Objectt  Coloris,  by  ProfesBOr  Vogel,  p.  128.  Gauthier-VUlars, 
Paris,  1887. 
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A  CONVEXTION  FIASCO. 

To  the  Editok. 

"  I UB  Sr  Onek,"  tc.—Su^tt»mmi. 

StB, — The  caeollhet  $€Tibe»di  haa  once  more  victimised  Mr.  Andrew 
Priagle,  and  once  moe  after  •  Jtrj  ihort  interral  has  he  pot  his  toot 
into  it  b]r  writing  aboat  a  matter  eoooeming  which  his  knowledge  was 
eTidmlly  as  sadly  at  laolt  as  in  his  late  silly  attempt  to  depreciate 
•tanoMO^  pbotoigraphy. 

Bmazting  ^^parently  onder  yoor  haring  shown  np  a  most  oncoorteoas 
and  inazeaaable  otniaaiwi  in  lua  attempt  at  summing  np  the  history  of 
^loto^aphjr  daziiig  the  past  fif^  yean,  poor,  dear  *■  Andrew  Pringle, 
Esq.,"  MS,  in  some  ol  the  other  joomala,  although  not  in  your  eolamns, 
given  a  doiial  to  your  toot-DOt*  atatement  eoooeming  the  rescinding  of 
sona  deciaiflii  or  other  at  which  the  Oaandl  had  arriTed,  and  by  which 
the  Preae  was  to  be  debarred  from  pablishing  any  papers  nntil  after  the 
CoDTtntion  was  past  and  had  taken  its  place  in  history  ;  and  this  not- 
■  illnlaiMliiii  their  poblicatioD  to  the  world  at  large  by  the  free  distribn- 
tioa  ol  them  in  printed  slip  fonn.  Why  snob  a  decision  had  erer  been 
arrived  at  paaes  my  eompreheasiao,  bat  it  would  appear  that  at  the 
elerenth  boor — and  horrible  dietu  I  in  abeanee  of  Mr.  Pringle — some  frag- 
mantaiy  portion  of  the  Council  wen  wise  enoogfa  to  rescind  this  stopid 
ilsriifciii.  and.  in  eooseaaenes,  two  papers  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
IVarideat  woe  pobliahaa  in  the  pagm  c<  your  Jocbkal  and  in  those  of 
the  TKotografhie  Kete*,  and  thia  belon  they  eoold  be  got  into  the  one 
with  whieh  be  is  asaorialed.    Hiae  iUm  (aekryau. 

Too,  ttr,  latlMr  qniintically,  if  tom  will  permit  plain  speaking,  took 
i^on  yvontaif  tlM  aola  bfauna  o(  Wng  misled  by  some  aeotion  of  the 
Cooneil,  fceWnhig  apparantly  to  mt  the  Mddle  on  the  right  horse.  Bat 
it  BOW  appears  that  the  pabUeanoi  waa  aotborised  by  the  Secretary  of 
tha  Conwition,  and  it  therefate  liaeeiiias  an  official  act  Seemingly  the 
Fta^deDt  was  so  mach  engaged  in  p«mitting  himself  to  be  interriewed 
by  the  fall  Hall  Gatetu,  anci  other  pi^era  for  what  I  know,  as  not  to 
hare  time  to  devote  to  the  mote  importaal  interests  of  the  Convention. 

Bat  I  started  with  the  intantioa  ol  ikying,  and  I  now  say  it  in  a  few 
words,  that  this  attempt  to  moaib  Iba  Preiu  will,  if  a^ain  made,  only 
serve  the  porpoee  ol  btingtng  tha  Ooavantioo  into  disrepute,  and,  if 
ita  beads  are  well  advised,  uey  will  itevar  make  tha  attempt  again.  It 
is  altogether  eootraiy  to  the  spirit  ol  tba  age.— I  am,  yoars,  ^ke., 

CoTTOJIOrOLIS. 

[It  eertainlv  would  have  been  batter  bad  Mr.  I*ringle  put  some 
reatiaint  on  bis  deaira  to  mah  iaio  print  until  at  least  be  bad  made 
himself  sure  of  tlie  groond  oo  which  be  stood;  but  there  is  do 
accounting  for  tba  eccentridtiaa  ol  genius. — Ed.] 


PHOTOOBAPHERS  AT  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Eanoa. 

Sea,— Kindly  allow  me  to  intimate  to  aapr  of  your  readers  who  may  be 

viaiiiDg  Kawcaatla  daring  tha  fomim  maaong  oi  tha  British  Assooiation 

that  •  laiva  and  enwimontowa  dntic  nam  is  at  their  disposal  at  the  pro- 

miaaa  n«med  beiow.  and  that  aav  iateBation  with  reqxet  to  pbwes  of 

iatanat  in  the  naighboorfaood  wiU  be  willingly  given  bj— Yoars,  Ac, 

1,  X(W  BrUft-ttrttt,  Ntwe(uUe-on-TfHe.  1.  Robcbts. 


NATURAUSTIC  PHOTOGRAPHT. 
To  the  Entron. 
Bat.— I  tolly  agree  with  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinaon  that  no  advantage  is  likely 
to  b«  ipiinad  at  pteaent  by  any  verbal  argament  on  Natoralistic  Pboto- 
naphy.    Bat  whan  it  waa  aaawmad  that  all  who  differed  from  him  bad 
been  swaUowad  up,  a  word  ol  pcolaal  baaame  necessary. 
Bat  Mr.  BoUnaon'a  nhallawga  atSU  remains.    He  wants  to  see  some 


pbolagnpha  aaaaalad  in  aaenHaaaa  with  natoraliatio  prindplaa.  Sir,  in 
thia  Uatf,  allhwaj  a^a  aoah  iBOWiiiftM  Ineiperieoee  is  pleaaant  to  con- 
template, la  It  Bip  van  WinUa  who  apaaka.  trcab  from  a  ten  yean' 
alombar,  or  is  it  the  voice  of  tha  wily  oaotroversialist  skilled  in  every 
I  ?  I  will  offer  him  a  dilemma  in  answer :  Either  Mr.  Bobinson  is 
to  sea  Dr.  Bmarsoa's  pielana.  which  he  haa  seen  himself  any 
gr  the  laat  six  yaara  at  the  PaO  Mall  Exhibitioaa  and  in  illastrated 
vulamas,  or  ha  haa  bean  aritteiaing  and  eondeouuag  the  work  of  a  photo- 
giuhar  withoot  taking  the  troahla  to  qaality  himadf  tor  bis  self-impoeed 
leak  by  examining  tha  work  in  qnaaliaa.  Dr.  Emaraon  has,  as  I  think, 
Mddan  his  light  away  too  mnah  in  tiUtiotu  dt  luse,  but  nobody  is  in  a 
poaitioo  to  condemn  hia  tfaaotiaa  wHhoat  haTing  seen  his  later  productions, 
aanaeially  the  Katt  AngUa. 

Bat  granted  an  open  aompetilica  between  Mr.  Bobinaon  and  Dr.  Emer- 
aon,  aa  hand  ol  Iha  natanBatie  aahool  (though  Mr.  Davison  might  run  the 
'    I  ol  the  old  adhoel  hard).  Mr.  Robinson  has  left  out 


tha  a««llnl  and  v«m4  point  «f  all  aibibitions— the  judges.  The  Nata- 
friMdata  do  not  Cor  a  moment  look  tor  reoognition  from  any  one  but 
artirta,  and  tlMse,  aa  wa  all  know,  have  k»g  been  dispUoad  from  the 
Pall  Mall  juriaa.  To  witom  doaa  Mr.  Bobinson  so  confidently  look  tor 
suffragea  in  his  tavoor  J  la  cvarj  viailar  to  the  show  qualified,  by  payment 
ol  a  ahilUBgMthedoarB,to  have  a  vote,  aa  tor  the  ■•Beieoled"at  Olympia? 
PtalapwiMn  Irnve  nearly  all  takea  coa  aide  or  tha  other  by  now,  and 
«aa  aowaldl  biiaraliand  which  w^y  ftqr  would  vote.  They  are  perfectly 


honest,  but  they  have  made  up  their  minds.  Even  given  the  pick  of 
eminent  artists,  are  they  to  be  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Herbert,  Messrs.  Henry 
Moore  &  Gow,  Messrs.  Stanhope  Forbes  it  Adrian  Stokes  ?  For  my  part, 
I  should  await  wiih  confidence  the  verdict  of  the  three  last-elected  A.R.A.'s, 
thoagh  I  do  not  now  remember  who  they  are,  nor  have  I  here  any  means 
of  discovering. 

Bat,  after  all,  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  Mr.  Bobinson  wants  to  argue  with 
Dr.  Emerson  and  to  exhibit  against  me.  I  should  not  have  been  worthy 
to  write  to  you.  Sir,  if  I  had  not  been  as  fully  aware  as  Mr.  Robinson  him- 
self that  his  pictures  possess  artistic  qaaUties  of  which  mine,  as  yet,  at 
any  rate,  have  given  little  sign.  But  the  issue  cannot  be  decided  on  one 
narrow  vote.  Permanence  of  success,  and  adoption  by  the  best  artists 
among  photographers,  can  alone  settle  differences.  Is  it  to  be  equal  focus, 
dressed-np  models,  combination  printing,  and  silver  printing  reluctantly 
abandoned,  or  long,  patient  study  out  in  the  country,  subordinate  detail 
kept  under  by  every  means,  study  of  tone  and  photogravure,  that  will  win 
the  day  ? 

I  have  known  both  the  rivals  the  same  number  of  months,  both  have 
been  uniformly  kind  to  me.  I  only  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  said 
nothing  to  disturb  them  in  this  point  of  unanimity. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Parii,  September  1,  1889.  Graham  B-ilfohb. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  DEAL  PIER. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

Sib, — Wishing  to  test  the  question  of  extra  payment  for  using  a  camera 
on  MeaX  Pier,  I  took  my  camera  with  me  one  morning  last  week.  I  was 
stopped  at  once  by  the  man  at  the  gate  ;  be  was  certainly  on  the  look  out 
tor  me,  as  I>had  a  tew  dajrs  before  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  had 
given  my  intention  of  tryug  the  question. 

The  charge  made  is  lOt.  6<2.  the  first  day,  and  3«.  6d.  per  day  after. 
On  asking  why  this  charge,  I  was  told  it  was  to  protect  the  local  photo- 
grapher. I  can  hardly  see  where  the  protection  comes  in.  I  may  take 
Deal  when  and  where  I  like,  in  Deal,  Deal  from  under  the  pier,  even  the 
pier  itself  from  Deal,  but  I  may  not  take  a  photograph  from  the  pier 
without  a  charge  of  lOt.  6<1. ,  in  order  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  local 
photographer.  I  pointed  out  that  no  one  paid  this  charge,  and  that  it 
would  rather  be  to  the  interest  of  Deal  to  invite  people  there,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  pier  it  a  small  dark  room  were  placed  at  the  end,  and  a 
amall  charge  made  to  change  plates  there. 

I  waa  told  that  if  I  exposed  any  plates  without  paying,  my  double  backs 
would  be  all  opened  to  daylight.    Can  they  do  tins  1 

But  perhaps  the  local  photographers  there  may  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing on  this  matter.  Should  this  meet  their  eye  will  they  answer  ?— I 
am,  yours,  itc,  J.  W.  Zaeusbdobf, 

» 

ON  PACKING  PLATES. 
To  the  EorroB. 

Sn, — The  last  word  does  not  seem  to  be  said  on  this  (for  the  Lancashire 
photographer)  all-important  question. 

For  those  who  work  in  the  gallery  at  home,  the  ordinary  plan  of  folded 
paper  to  prevent  the  surfaces  touching  is,  in  my  estimation,  all  that  is 
needed,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  the  manufacturer  to  consider  the  land- 
scapist  and  to  have  platea  specially  packed  for  him.  I  Imve  tried  many 
plans  tor  packing  pwaa  to  be  exposed  in  the  field,  and  my  conviction  and 
experience  is,  that  all  plaoa  in  which  the  surfaces  toacli  each  other,  or 
with  intervening  paper  ot  any  kind  touching  the  surface,  result  in  some 
tsilurea  caused  (y  preasnre  or  friction. 

The  plan  I  have  settled  down  to  is  exceedingly  simple  and  within  the 
reach  of  all.  It  oonsists  in  attaching  to  each  plate  a  piece  of  thick  paper 
on  the  margin  which  is  covered  by  the  dark  slide. 

I  carry  strips  of  paper  of  suitable  strengtii,  and  as  I  take  the  plates  out 
of  the  original  box,  I  set  the  strips  on  both  sides  and  press  upon  the 
sensitive  surface,  to  whidi  it  will  adhere  firmly.  Upon  taking  out  of  the 
elide,  the  platea  require  nothing  but  wrapping  in  paper,  and  returning  to 
the  original  box  to  be  developed  at  home ;  this  method  of  attocliing  paper 
is  easily  done  by  lamplight  in  any  hotel  bedroom  at  night. 

I  carry  theae  platea  in  a  stock  box  that  will  carry  from  twelve  to  twenty 
plates ;  they  lie  close  together  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  are 
easily  transpoaed  to  a  dark  sUde  (single)  by  feeling  in  a  bag.— I  am, 


easily  transpoaed 
yours,  dc. 


A.  PcMPHBEY. 


A  DATS  OUTING. 
To  the  Editor. 

8ni, Your  oerrespondeDt,  who  so  modestly  assumes  the  pseudonym  of 

"  Junius,"  asks  what  purpose  can  be  served  by  my  communication  to  your 
columns  of  an  account  of  A  Vay't  Uuting  with  a  Camera  in  Kent  >  He 
also  complains  that  no  information  is  given  by  me  likely  "  to  attract  an 
amateur  in  seaioh  of  fresh  fields  to  go  over  the  ground."  The  elegance 
of  this  sentence  indicates  the  literary  attainments  of  the  writer;  and,  I 
may  add,  that  the  idea  which  possesses  liim,  that  my  effusion  was  directed 
to  instruct  amateur  photographers,  exhibits  an  utter  destitution  on  his 
part  of  ordinary  perspicacity.  The  sordid  compositional  motive  attributed 
to  me  I  put  asi(M  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  as  my  only  object  in  re- 
counting a  delighful  journey  with  Mr.  Clement  Vernon,  of  Maidstone,  a 
master  ol  his  glorious  art,  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  cultivation  ol  a 
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poetic  love  of  nature,  and  a  fOTdness  for  the  music  of  its  engaging  sym- 
Shonicfl,  were  not  incompntable  but  in  unison  with  the  exercise  of  the 
irtistic  work  of  the  profesgional  photographer.  I  can  only  express  the 
hope  that  the  tympanum  of  "  Junius"  may  ere  long  vibrate  with  these 
melodies,  and  that  the  culUvaUon  of  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  may 
lead  him  to  award  his  fellow-man  credit  for  the  same  honest  motives  he 
may  claim  for  himself.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  ^-  W.  il. 
♦ 

lEict)ange  Column. 

*•  No  ehame  U  made  for  in»erting  Shichanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  viU  be  inserted  unlets  the  article  leantedis  definttdy  stated.  Those 
nhotpeeify  their reqinrementt as  " anything iunful"  willther^orewnderstand 
the  rtason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Kxchnnire  qnarter-plate  cold  press  (UxU),  camera  and  lens  by  PhiUistnr  Oandscapo, 
10x12),  for  enlanrinsr  lantern  (in  yood  condition)  for  quarter-plates.— Address, 
A.  L.  Smith,  2»,  Uxbridjre-road,  Snephards  Bush. 

•Will  excbuire  fine  old  mahoeranir  stereosoopio  camera,  raok-and-pinion  movement, 
two  dark  slides  with  carriers,  also  fitted  with  mahosany  hood  and  flap  shutter,  aU 
in  ndendid  condition,  for  Lancaster's  qnarter-plate  Instantograph  set,  with  extra 
dark  slides  (of  recent  date).— Address,  E.,  8,  Coldershaw-road,  Ealing  Dene. 

« 

anaUJers  to  CorreaponUmw. 

•»*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "  H.  (Jekinwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-stfreet,  Covent  Garden, 
london,  W.C. 

All    matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JotiBNAL,  including  queries  for^ 
"Answers'^  and   "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor, 
2,   rork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.     Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.    No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  ruime  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

Platisa.— See  article  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  back. 

Thk  article,  I'orlraits  by  Photography,  by  G.  L.  Hurd,  in  our  last,  should  have 
been  credited  to  the  St.  Louis  Photographer. 

Belgam. — 1.  Most  certamly  the  preparation  with  which  the  paper  was  coated 
was  not  uranic  but  uranous  nitrate. — 2.  Mono-carbonates  are  meant. 

3IESSRS.  Tkar  &  Sos  send  us  a  rose-coloured  sample,  consisting  of  eight  5x4 
sheets,  of  their  ready-sensitised  paper.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  do  all  they 
claim  for  it. 

A.— If  you  can  manage  to  wait  till  the  next  Almanac  is  issued  it  is  probable 
you  will  see  something  that  will  meet  your  case.  Experiments  are  now  being 
maile  to  meet  this  crying  evil. 

John  Price.— Sulpho-pvrogallol  is  supplied  by  the  Platiuotype  Company 
ready  prepared,  and  with  full  instructions  for  use.  The  Company  do  not 
publish  the  formula  by  which  it  is  compounded. 

S.  R.  B.— The  lens  will  certainly  be  too  .slow  for  instantaneous  work.  If  you 
wish  to  work  with  a  single  lens  you  had  better  obtain  one  of  the  modem 
type  -with  the  specially  large  aperture.  Some  have  an  aperture  as  large 
as/-8. 

W.  BouoHTON.— The  print  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  taking  portraits  by 
the  incandescent  lamp.  But  the  arc  lamp  is  most  generally  employed  for 
such  portraits,  ]irecautions  being  taken  that  none  of  the  glare  or  direct  light 
falls  ujxin  the  sitter. 

X.  y.  Z. — We  think  the  patent  is  still  in  force,  or  at  least  it  was  a  few  months 
back.  Tills  you  can  ascertain  at  the  Patent  Office.  The  present  holders  of 
the  patent,  if  it  be  in  existence,  will  give  you  all  particulars  as  to  royalty, 
and  also  supply  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  materials. 

W.  C. — The  less  any  of  the  photographic  chemicals  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  skin  the  better.  In  developing  so  small  a  number  of  negatives  as 
you  have  to  deal  with,  we  should  expect  no  ill  effect  if  ordinary  care  be 
t.-iken  in  the  manipidation.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  solution  should  touch 
the  flesh  at  all. 

Vbrax  says :  "I  have  a  very  valuable  negative,  and  I  tried  to  print  off  it  on 
Pizzighelli  platina  paper,  dampeil  it  as  per  instniction,  and  it  stuck  to  the 
negative  and  caused  a  yellow  stain.  Can  you  say  what  will  get  it  out,  as  X 
am  anxious  to  save  it  ?" — Perhaps  some  reader  who  has  met  with  a  similar 
mishap  will  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

TV.  Sims  wishes  to  know  how  to  print  in  silver  on  ivory,  as  the  carbon  process 
is  too  troublesome  for  him. — There  is  no  successful  method  of  printing  in 
silver,  as  the  ivory  becomes  stained  in  the  operation.  Collodion  transfers 
can  be  made  on  ivory,  but  then  the  collodion  film  is  not  so  good  for  colouring 
upon  as  the  ivory,  and,  moreover,  might  possibly  peel  off  when  finished. 

Alex.  Hutchison  writes  :  "  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  formula  for  salting 
paper  ?  I  wish  to  make  some  prints  on  a  special  plain  paper,  and  I  cannot 
find  a  formula  in  any  of  my  Almanacs,  as  I  suppose  it  is  such  a  rare  thing 
now  to  prepare  paper  that  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  give  one." — In  reply : 
Innumerable  formula  have  been  published.  Here  are  three :  select  that 
which  is  most  likely  to  suit. 

1.  Chloride  of  ammonium   50  grains. 

Gelatine 16      ,, 

Water 10  ounces. 

2.  Chloride  of  Ijarium  200  grains. 

Gelatine 45      ,, 

Water 30  ounces. 

5.  (Chloride  of  sodium  ." 60  grains. 

Gelatine 30      ,, 

Water 10  ounces. 

Boil,  strain,  and  use  when  cold. 


S.  Phillips  says  he  has  met  with  au  accident  to  one  of  his  lenses.  Tlie 
camera  fell  over  and  one  of  the  glasses  is  cracked.  He  asks  who  is  the 
cheapest  man  to  put  in  a  new  glass,  as  he  thinks  if  he  sends  the  instrument 
to  the  maker  his  charge  will  be  too  high,  and  it  is  only  one  glass  that 
requires  replacing. — Our  correspondent  bad  better  send  the  lens  to  its 
maker,  who  will  have  the  necessary  data,  and  probably  will  charge  no  more 
than  another  optician  who  lias  not.  Furthermore,  the  instrument  may  then 
be  relied  upon  as  being  as  good  as  at  first,  and  by  the  maker  whose  name  it 
bears. 

J.  Burnside  inquires :  "  How  would  you  proceed  to  put  a  photograph  on  to 
ordinary  ceramic  ware  or  china  ?  We  practice  carbon  printing,  but  what  is 
required  is  that  it  should  stand  'burning  in.'  Would  it  be  best  tr.insferred 
on  to  the  biscuit  %vare,  or  after  the  ware  is  glazed  .'"—In  reply  :  If  instead 
of  carbon  a  vitrifi.able  pigment  is  mixed  up  with  the  gelatine,  then  will  the 
problem  be  solved  for  our  correspondent,  especially  if  precaution  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  gelatine  containing  the  vitreous  powder  not  puckering  up  when 
subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  Our  own  experience  has  been  mainly 
with  glazed  ware. 

Castle. — 1.  We  have  referred  to  the  pages  quoted  in  this  year's  Almanac, 
and  find  no  mention  of  either  of  the  formulfe.  You  have  evidently  made  a 
mistake.  However,  if  a  solution  is  saturated,  it  is  impossible  to  make  it 
more  concentrated.  For  portability  you  had  better  take  the  materials  in  a 
dry  state  and  dissolve  them  as  required. — 2.  It  may  be  obtained  at  most 
photographic  warehouses,  also  at  some  of  the  oil  shops.  It  is  troublesome 
to  make  on  a  small  scale. — 3.  The  cause  of  the  precipitation  of  the  gold  is 
that  there  was  some  impurity  in  the  water,  or  perhaps  the  solution  was  put 
into  a  dirty  bottle. 

Silex  writes:  "I  see  by  an  answer  in  your  last  number  that  only  qualified 
chemists  are  permitted  to  sell  poisons.  Is  there  any  reason  why  others 
could  not  give  them  away  ?  For  example,  '  Every  purchaser  of  five  shillings- 
worth  of  goods  to  be  presented  with,  say,  half  an  ounce  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.'  There  would  be  no  selling." — We  quite  imagine  the  law  is 
stringent  enough  to  meet  such  a  case  as  this.  Practically  it  would  amount 
to  selling  or  vending  the  poison  in  contravention  of  the  Act,  and  would 
doubtless  be  treated  as  such  by  the  Court.  You  had  better  not  attempt  to 
evade  the  law  in  this  manner. 

J.  H.  B.  writes :  "  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  are  the  most  expeditious 
methods  of  obtaining  a  photo-relief  in  wet  gelatine  and  also  in  dry  gelatine, 
with  a  difference  between  highest  elevation  and  lowest  depression  of  about 
one-one-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Can  this  amount  of  relief  be  obtained,  in 
true  gradation,  in  the  operation  of  developing  a  negative?  and  what  are 
the  conditions  favouring  it?"— In  reply:  The  conditions  which  favour 
obtaining  relief  in  a  gelatine  negative  are,  blotting  off  all  surface  moisture 
upon  removal  from  the  washing  bath  and  drying  before  a  fire  by  as  great  a 
degree  of  heat  as  the  film  will  bear  without  melting.  You  may  also  obtiiiu 
relief  by  varnishing  the  negiitive  with  gelatine  containing  Tiichromate  of 
potash,  and  exposing  to  light  through  the  image,  afterwards  treating  it  with 
water. 

S.  S.  writes:  "My  enlarging  lantern  with  nine-inch  condenser  and  Ross' 
symmetrical  lens  (nine-inch  focus),  stopped  to  /-ll,  works  fau-ly  well  with  a 
blow-through  jet  for  enlarging,  but  when  u.sed  for  reducing  (say  half-plates 
to  lantern  slides)  there  is  a  faint  blue  circle  formed  on  a  screen  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  sensitive  plate,  even  when  the  light  is  carefully  adjusted  in 
relation  to  the  condenser.  There  is  a  falling  oft'  in  the  light,  and  consequent 
unequal  development  of  the  lantern  slide  where  the  blue  shade  shows  on  the 
screen.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause,  and  advise  as  to  the  cure  ?" — In  reply  : 
To  reduce  an  image  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  the  leu.s  must  of  neces- 
sity be  removed  farther  from  the  negative  than  when  enlarging,  and  in  order 
to  get  equality  of  Ulumination  the  light  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
condenser.  If  the  optical  system  will  not  lend  itself  to  this  altered  state  of 
matters,  insert  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  at  a  little  distance  behind  the 
negative. 


*^*  As  promised,  toe  give  with  this  number  the  Group  of  the  Members  of 
the  Convention.     We  will  give  the  hey  to  it  next  week. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  September  11,  1889,  will  be  on  Doctoring  Negatives.  Saturday 
outing  at  Hampstead.     Meet  afterwards  at  the  Bull  and  Bush. 

Holborn  Cajieba  Club.  —  Arrangements  for  September.  —  6th.  Technical 
paper.  13th.  Lantern  slide  making.  14th.  Field  day  to  St.  James's  Park  ; 
meet  at  the  Duke  of  V'ork's  Column  at  three  p.m.  20th.  Flash-light  photo- 
graphy.    27th.  Social  meeting  and  lantern  display.     28th.  Extra  field  day. 

WoncKSTERSHiRE  CAMERA  Clvb.— Tlie  first  exhibition  of  this  Club  is  fixed 
to  take  place  in  March  next,  in  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  School  of  Science 
and  Art,  Kidderminster.  It  will  remain  open  from  tlie  first  to  the  fifteenth  of 
March.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  William  Ray,  School  of  Science,  Kidderminster. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAUE. 
\:       ■    j.nwiit  daj,  when  to  »  very  large  proportiou  of  photo- 
.    .      TH  the  chemutry  of  their  art  is  a  scaled  book,  nuiny 
.-ITS  and  practical  expedients  arc  i-ntirvly  unknown, 
li  nndentood  and  pnctiaed  by  a  )>y^'one  genemtion. 
'lis  is  especially  the  case  in  oonnesion  with  the  destruction 
rcmoral  of  the  impression  formed  bj  the  action  of  light, 
thcr  before  or  after  development. 

"'■•dion  to  jjclntine  as  the 

salt  wruught  a  oorre- 

iig  ehaofce  in  the  tieliaviour  of  the  film  when  submitted 

I      ;„  ......liar  treatment,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  must  tje  confessed 

that  the  collodion  picture  offers  far  greater  facilities  in  this 
Rspect  than  gelatine  does.  To  give  only  <>iio  instance,  we  may 
Biention  the  action  of  persulphate  of  iron  uiwn  a  developed 
but  unfixed  collodion  and  ;^.<latine  Mgative,  respectively,  to 
iihicii  we  shall  refer  preaently. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  many  uaeful  purposes  to  which 
flie  power  of  destroying  the  latent  inunK  or  removing  the 
developed  one  might  be  put  if  it  exifrted  in  a  workable  form, 
as,  for  example,  in  restoring  to  a  iclitioii  plates  tliat 

bavo  been  accidentally  exposed  to  .._..:,  ..i  making  reversed 
ncicutivea,  or  even  in  rendering  reusablf  a  pUte  tliat  has  had 
H  faulty  image  devdoped  upon  it.  In  an  experimental  way, 
«q>ecially  with  ooUodion,  all  these  objeets  are  niulily  attained, 
and  in  the  case  of  Dagnemotypa  en  impn.'sse^I  inia»;e  may 
essily  be  obliterated  and  the  plate  reatoccd  to  proper  condition 
fer  expoaore  by  merely  submitting  it  to  the  sction  of  iodine, 
bromine,  or  chlorine. 

If  a  edlodion  plate,  after  expocon  to  light,  be  subjected 

action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  or  the  corre- 

ng    hydrogen  acids,   the   image  or  impression  will  be 

y  ilestroyed,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  will  at 

:ae  time  be  greatly  diminished.     Nitric   acid,  chromic 

r  liichromate  of  potash,  permanganate  of  potash,  and 

I'  '    r  oxidising  agents,  as  pointed  out  some  years  ago 

*'.'  .\bney,  possess  the  same  power,  and  with  collodion 

i  ins  we  liave  fre(|ucntly  utilised  it  in  practice  with  complete 


In  the  case  of  gelatine,  however,  the  physical  value  of  the 

tiiffl  more  than  aDi;ht  else  intervenes  to  prevent  full  advantage 

bein;;  taken  of  this  power  when  applied  to  a'/i/m,  though  in 

'  'unexion  with  fmuUivn  the  practice  of  using  bichromate  of 

'itash  to  remove  fog  has  long  been  a  recognised  one.     It  is 

't  to  be  supposed  that  we  mean  that  it  is  impossible  to  so 


treat  gelatine  plates  or  films  for  the  removal  of  fog  or  even  of 
an  image  impressed  in  the  camera,  because  only  recently  we 
restored  and  utilised  a  number  of  plates  that  had  been  acci- 
dentally exposed  to  light  by  simply  sosiking  them  in  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  well  washing  and 
re-drying.  But  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  average 
photographer  the  trouble  involved  and  the  risk  of  slight  or 
even  considerable  imperfection  more  than  outbalance  the 
advantage. 

For  making  reversal  negatives,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
for  noaking  a  negative  direct  from  a  negative,  or  a  positive  direct 
in  the  camera,  nothing  is  easier  with  a  collodion  plate,  developed 
with  alkaline  pyro,  hydroquinone,  or  ferrous  oxalate,  than  to 
treat  it  after  development,  but  without  fixing,  with  almost  any 
solvent  of  metallic  silver,  by  which  a  transparency  in  bromide 
of  silver  is  obt^iined.  This  is  again  submitted  to  the  action  of 
development  after  a  short  exposure  to  light,  when,  of  course,  a 
reverse  result  to  that  originally  obtained  is  given.  Nitric  acid 
is  the  reagent  usually  employed,  but  a  better  result  in  every 
way  is  produced  by  ferric  sulphate  (peraulphate  of  iron),  or  the 
double  salt  of  iron  and  potassium  known  as  iron  alum.  It 
must  be  observed  that  a  wet  or  other  plate  tixated  by  the 
"  acid  "  mode  of  development  is  of  no  use  for  this  purpose,  as 
the  image  then  consists  of  silver  deposited  on  the  film,  not  re- 
duced from  the  bromide  contained  in,  it. 

But  with  gelatine  plates  this  metiiod  fails,  on  accoimt,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid  ujjon  the  gela- 
tine. We  imagined  that  by  substituting  iron  alum,  which  has 
no  such  action,  but  rather  a  hanlening  one,  the  difficulty  would 
be  overcome,  but,  curiously  enough,  another  arises  in  tlie  de- 
position in  the  film  in  place  of  the  dissolved  silver  of  a  yellow 
basic  sulphate  of  iron,  which  utterly  destroys  the  result.  A 
method  of  making  reversed  negatives  on  gelatine  jjlates  based 
on  the  removal  of  the  first  image  was  published  by  Mr.  William 
Brooks  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  In  this,  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  almost  entire  want  of  action  of  the  alkaline  de- 
veloper upon  iodide  of  silver.  The  image  first  developed  is 
treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  to  convert  it  into  iodide 
of  silver  ;  after  well  washing,  the  plate  is  exposed  to  light  and 
redeveloped,  the  bromide  of  silver  alone  suflFeriug  reduction, 
the  iodide  being  subsequently  removed  by  fixing  in  hypo  or 
cyanide.  But  the  weak  point  of  this  method  is  that  the  bath 
of  iodine  wholly  or  partitdly  converts  the  unreduced  liromide  of 
silver  into  io<lide,  with  the  result  that  the  second  image  is  an 
extremely  feeble  one. 

To  render  a  developed  plate  reusable — by  the  way,  scarcely 
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a  practical  application  of  the  principle,  though  possible  by  way 
of  experiment — Uie  image  must  be  reconverted  into  bromide  of 
silver,  instead  of  being  dissolved  out.  This  is  easily  done  with 
a  weak  solution  of  bromine  or  of  hydrobromic  acid,  followed  by 
copious  washing,  after  which  the  plate  may  be  re-exposed. 


NEGLECTED  PROCESSES— «  WAllNEllKE'S  NEW 
PROCESS." 

The  process  here  alluded  to — which,  by  the  way,  never 
received  any  definite  or  distinctiT*  title — was  one  introduced 
and  ]>atcnted  by  Mr.  Leon  Wamerke  early  in  the  year  1881. 
At  the  time  of  its  introduction  it  created  considerable  interest 
in  photographic  circles,  inasmuch  as  in  it  was  involved  a  new 
principle,  or  perhaps  rather  a  new  condition,  in  gelatine  emul- 
sion, which  up  to  that  i)eriod  wa.s  imknown.  Indeed,  we  may 
say  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not  very  well  known 
to  many  whose  experience  in  photography  is  but  of  recent 
date. 

Mr.  Wamerke  made  the  important  discovery  that  in  a 
gelatine  negative  developed  with  jjyrogallic  acid  the  parts 
which  have  been  acted  upon  by  light  are  rendered  insoluble 
in  warm  water,  while  those  portions  which  have  not  been 
acted  upon  retain  their  original  solubility.  In  fact,  the 
gelatino-broniide  film  after  exposure  and  development  bo- 
comes  precisely  analogous  to  bichromatised  gelatine  —  an 
exposed  carbon  print  for  example.  The  soluble  gelatine  can 
be  dissolved  away,  leaving  only  those  portions  upon  which 
the  light  hivs  had  no  influence.  One  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages anticipated  from  this  process  was  that  glass  in  the 
field  wo\ild  he  dispensed  with  and  paper  substituted  in  its 
stead,  while,  at  tlie  same  time,  other  advantages  would 
accrue.  For  example,  halation  would  be  avoided,  and  the 
operator  would  have  more  latitude  in  the  exposure,  as  there 
would  be  practically  two  developments,  both  of  which  gave 
a  means  of  modifying  the  ultimate  result.  Also,  the  negatives 
when  finished  could  readily  be  either  intousifiod  or  reduced  to 
almost  any  extent. 

The  pi-ocess  is  this ; — The  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  is 
spread  upon  paper  instead  of  upon  glass.  The  emulsion 
must  contain  no  alum  or  analogous  material — this  is  an 
essential.  After  exposure  in  the  camera  the  image  is 
developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
may  afterwards  be  fixed  or  not,  for  it  makes  very  little 
difference  in  the  end.  The  negative  thus  far  completed  is 
squeegeed,  face  downward,  on  to  a  glass  plate,  either  collo- 
dionised  or  not,  and  then  placed  in  warm  water.  In  a  short 
time  the  paper  comes  off,  leaving  the  film  adlierent  to  the 
gla«s.  By  the  continued  action  of  the  warm  water  the 
gelatine,  which  has  not  been  affected  by  the  joint  action  of 
light  and  developer,  dissolves  away.  In  the  end  the  imafre 
consists  of  the  reduced  silver  in  different  thicknesses  "of 
gelatine,  while  the  deepest  shadows  are  simjjly  bare  glass. 
The  negative  can  now  be  intensified  to  any  required  extent 
and  by  any  method,  one  of  the  simplest  bemg  a  solution  of 
jjermanganate  of  potash.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  shadows 
are  free  from  gelatine,  there  is  nothing  to  be  stained.  If  the 
image,  instead  of  requiring  intensification,  in  too  dense,  it  may 
be  reduced  by  using  hotter  water,  precisely  as  in  developing  an 
over-exposed  carbon  print. 

The  negative  thus  obtained  is  reversed,  and  in  that  state  is 
well  adapted  for  collotype,  or  other  processes  requiring  a  re- 


versed image.  If  it  be  required  for  silver  printing,  the  negative 
can  be  developed  on  a  flexible  support  and  then  transferred  to 
a  glass  plate,  or  the  negative  can  be  stripped  from  the  glass 
upon  which  it  received  the  second  development  on  to  a  gelatine 
film. 

At  first  sight  some  might  imagine  that  this  process  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  Eastman  stripping  process,  but  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  it  is  widely  different.  In  the 
latter  process  the  paper  supporting  the  sensitive  film  is  fii-st 
coated  with  a  layer  of  soluble  gelatine,  upon  which  the  bromide 
emulsion  is  spread ;  this  emulsion  contains  sufficient  chrome  or 
other  alum  to  render  it  absolutely  insoluble.  In  transferring 
an  Eastman  negative,  it  is  not  part  of  the  emulsion  itself  whicli 
is  dissolved  by  the  hot  w^ater,  but  the  soluble  layer  upon  which 
it  is  supported.  In  the  finished  Eastman  negative  there  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount  of  gelatine  in  the  deepest  shadows  as 
there  is  in  the  highest  lights;  consequently,  these  negatives 
are  not  amenable  to  the  sam»  method  of  intensification  as  are 
the  Wamerke  ones — the  permanganate  of  potash,  or  any  of  the 
dyes,  for  example. 

One  of  the  numerous  applications  of  the  Wamerke  process, 
mentioned  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  is  the  production  ol 
carbon  enlargements  direct  from  the  original,  thus  dispensing 
with  both  the  transparency  and  the  enlarged  negative.  In  this 
case  the  pigment  is  added  to  the  bromide  emulsion,  so  that  a 
"  carbon  tissue  "  is  obtained,  combined  with  the  sensitiveness 
of  bromide  paper.  The  enlargement  is  made  as  with  ordinary 
bromide  paper,  except  tliat  the  image  must  be  developed  with 
pyrogallic  acid ;  then  it  is  squeegeed  on  to  transfer  paper,  and 
developed  with  hot  water  as  a  carbon  picture  ;  thus  an  en- 
largement in  pigment  and  silver  is  obtained,  but  the  silver 
can  afterwards  be  removed,  if  thought  desirable. 

Mr.  Warnerke's  process  is  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  and  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction  we  produced  a  number  of  excellent 
negatives  by  its  aid,  and  which  had  all  the  qualities  its  originator 
claimed  they  should  possess.  The  process,  however-,  has  not 
come  into  general  use.  Photographers,  it  is  well  known,  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  care  very  much  for  extra  trouble,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  might  lead  to  better  results.  This  process  certainly 
does  entail  more  trouble,  and  also  requires  moi-e  skill  in  its 
working  than  other  processes  by  which  very  similar  ends  may 
be  attained.  First,  a  good  negative  has  to  be  obtained,  and 
when  this  is  secured  the  experience  of  one  familiar  with  the 
details  of  carbon  printing  is  required  for  the  second  develop- 
ment and  following  operations.  It  will  be  very  manifest  that 
however  good  a  negative  might  be  in  the  first  instance,  it  could 
be  utterly  ruined  in  the  second  operation,  or  in  the  later  ones 
of  transferring  the  film. 


Every  one  knows  the  difficulty  of  filtering  large  quantities  of  material 
when  the  object  is  either  to  preserve  a  precipitate  or  classify  a 
tiuid.  For  example,  a  few  pounds  of  chloride  of  silver  cannot  be 
freed  from  the  major  portion  of  the  water  accompanying  it  in  residue 
collecting  without  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time,  and  the  same 
difficulty  is  felt  in  purely  experimental  work  with  silver  precipitates. 
Innumerable  plans  of  folding  the  filter  paper,  or  making  tlie  funnels 
with  deep  plates  have  been  devised,  the  best  for  rapid  filtratioii, 
perhaps,  being  the  plaited  filter.  From  Mr.  Edison's  laboratory  comes 
another  method  still,  the  inventor  being  Mr.  II.  A.  Fessenden,  cliemit-t 
at  that  eminent  electrician's  laboratory.  Perhaps  the  simplest  plan 
of  describing  it  is  to  say  that  the  filter  is  folded  into  the  well-known 
form  that  schoolboys  fold  a  small  piece  of  copy-book  to  attach  to  the 
end  of  a  splinter  of  wood  to  form  a  dart.      A  filter  so  folded  is 
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dipped  between  oppoeite  foMa  br  »  piece  of  glass  rod  bent  almost 
double,  and  then  placed  in  the  funnel:  bv  this  mean.t,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  paper  is  exposed  to  the  liquid  instead  of,  as  usual,  one-half  only; 
and,  further,  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  filtrate  by  a 
threefold  thickneM  of  paper  for  one-half  of  the  exposed  surface. 
The  new  method  promise*  to  be  really  useful. 


It  is  a  subject  for  surprise  that,  beyond  coating  rollers  or  plates  with 
nickel  or  rilrer,  no  adrance  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
terring  from  nut  that  necessary  instrument  for  photof^phic  finishing 
— the  rollinjT  press.  Yet  so  liable  is  the  polished  roller,  or  the  steel 
plat«,  to  become  entirely  spoiled  by  the  action  of  damp  air,  that  it 
might  be  thouf^t  the  inrentire  power  of  the  producers  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  We  cannot  but  think,  and  manufacturers 
may  take  the  hint,  that  the  Bower-Barff,  or  some  cognate  process, 
might  with  advantage  be  utilised  to  this  end.  Those  methods  of 
treatment  cause  the  absorption  of  ozygm  in  such  a  form  that  it  no 
longer  attacks  the  metal  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  imd 
bright  surfaces  of  iron  and  steel  can,  after  being  treated  in  the  suit- 
able mMUMT,  be  exposed  to  air  and  rain  without  tarnishing  or  rusting. 


Tkb  pnaent  year  haa  been  marked  by  no  great  periods  of  continued 
txees*  of  atmospheric  moistnrs,  like  sooe  of  its  predeeeasow,  yet,  for 
•one  nnexplaiiMd  eanae,  we  bare  had  brought  before  u  a  large 
■umber  of  cases  in  which  mildew,  which  drx"<  not  come  in  dry  places, 
had  attacked  photographs — chiefly  carbon  prints  worked  up  both  in 
Indian  ink  and  black  chalk,  ^^'helb•r  eaui>ed  by  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment the  artist  had  giren  them,  or  thioagh  the  inherent  qualities  of 
the  gelatine  itself,  w«  need  not  now  Hay  to  inquire ;  we  would  merely 
mentioQ  the  expedient  adopted  by  oaa  of  our  reader*  to  prerent  such 
nnfortamta  Mmlretnnpi  occurring.  He  Miakes  a  point  with  every 
picture  he  pats  in  a  frame  to  place  at  its  bark,  and  seal  up  with  the 
pasted  bachhoaid,  a  few  drops  of  earbdfic  acid.  Thit  \n^ng  a  great 
grrmidde,  h«  belkTPS  that  it  would  dcatroy  all  mildew  upon's  that 
mijfht  gain  entrance  and  otherwise  grow  and  fruit  and  multiply — 
miUew  being  a  low  order  of  plant  life  wlii.h,  when  it  romes  to 
maturity,  has  a  distinct  fruiting  period. 


A  PAPKB  on  Te/ejcoptt  fur  Stttlar  PkotiHyrapii/,  by  Sir  Howard 
(irtibb.  F.RjS.,  read  brfore  the  Society  of  .\rts.  is  now  published. 
All  who  take  an  interest  in  astmoaatical  phntogrnphy  will  be 
interaated  by  ite  pemsal,  and  gain  a  mnch  more  intelli(;ent  knowledge 
of  what  pholagraphinf  the  stars  really  nouis  thnn  by  any  other 
single  pepsT  published.  A  most  inteMliag  description  is  given  of 
the  prineipk*  and  method  of  star  mapping  as  applied  by  the  Con- 
gnm  nt  .Vtirooomers  at  Paris  last  year— l--nse*,  cameras,  and  the 
necessary  clucka  for  drinng,  all  coming  in  for  a  due  share  of  atten- 
tion and  laeid  duaiipHoB. 


f  m  HowAMt)  states  that  the  instrument  roiule  for  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts, 
ol,  by  wliirb,in  the  "exceptionally  wretched  atmo«phere 
pool,"  he  obtained  those  remarkable  plintoKTsphs  which 
attracted  lately  so  much  attention,  is  the  first  example,  as  far  as  he 
knows,  of  an  instrument  in  which  a  successful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  drive  for  any  eomidarahle  time  without  eye  and  hand 
guiding.  This  is  a  vast  inrproremcat.  "Xo  one,"  says  this  expert, 
"who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine  the  strain  required  to  kwp  n 
ci-in«tant  watch  on  a  star  image  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  but  if 
s't'-ntioo  be  only  rsquired  for  m  seeood  or  so  every  few  minutes, 
'h.'re  is  no  difficulty  or  irksomtniee  whatever." 


\Vb  may  expUia  that  if  a  fixed  tslwcope  were  used  for  any  star,  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  would  carry  the  star  quickly  across  the  field  of 
view  and  oat  of  aght.  The  astronomical  ckKk  obviates  this  by 
causing  the  whole  telsseope  to  turn  so  as  just  to  countemct  the  dis- 
appc«riiw  tendency,  with  the  result  that  the  star  keeps  always  in  the 
centre  of  the  field,  or  about  that.  "  About  it  "  is,  perhnpK,  the  most 
oorrtct  term  to  use,  seeing  that  the  image  may  move,  and  does  move 
usually,  oat  of  the  centre.    The  icmedy  is  by  means  of  another 


telescope  to  keep  the  star  really  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  when 
it  appears  inclined  to  deviate,  to  keep  it  rigidly  in  position  by  means 
of  a  hand  attachment  acting  supplementally  to  the  driving  clock 
And  a  very  tiring  task  this  is,  as  we  just  quoted;  an  instrument 
capable  of  acting  so  aa  to  obviate  all  deviation  except  for  a  brief 
interval  will  be  more  than  a  boon ;  it  will  materially  facilitate  the 
progress  of  stellar  photography.  Let  our  readers  imagine,  if  they 
can,  the  labour  and  pain  involved  in  taking  the  great  Nebula-in- 
Orion  photograph,  which  required  an  exposure  of  about  four  hours, 
but  which  in  the  lecture  is  described  as  "an  example  of  celestial 
photography  never  yet  surpassed." 


Sir  Howabd  Gbcbb  refers  to  an  article  he  wrote  in  The  Bbitish 
JoCBNAL  Photogbaphic  AuiANAC  for  1869,  in  which  he  gave  a 
sort  of  prophecy  which  has  been  fidfilled.  He  wrote  then  that  "for 
the  development  of  celestial  photography  we  should  have  to  look 
to  the  chemist,  not  to  the  optician — in  other  words,  that  until  we 
obtained  more  sensitive  plates  we  could  not  expect  much  advance." 
How  true!  and  what  advance  has  been  made  since  the  advent  of 
such  plates  I 


ECHOES. 
Thk  "Jubilee"  Convention  is  past  and  gone,  and  proved,  as  it  was 
expected  to  be,  a  "  big  success,"  both  as  regards  interest  and  attend- 
ance. But  somehow  or  other  it  st^ems  to  have  left  a  trail  of  dis- 
satisfaction behind  it.  The  editor  of  one  of  your  contemporaries 
complains  that  he  had  to  "  pay  to  go  in,"  so  next  year  I  expect  the 
L)cal  Committee  at  Chester  will  be  wise  enough  to  pro\ide  hira  with 
free  quarters  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  place  a  carriage  and  pair,  or  a 
special  saloon  carriage,  at  his  disposal  for  the  excursions,  together 
with  a  complimentary  member's  "  pass."  Such  generous  supporters 
of  phot<^'raphy  deserve  encouragement. 

.'Vnother  contemp<jrary  editor  finishes  up  a  couple  of  columns  of 
misstatement  by  asking  the  question,"/*  thi*  journalism  f"  lam 
sure  I  can't  say  with  certainty,  because  journalism  has  its  phases  and 
freaks.  But  it  is  certainly  a  new  feature  in  photographic  journalism 
to  attempt  to  make  capital  by  a  venomous  attack  on  a  rival  editor, 
based  upon  an  untruth  which  is  almost  deliberate  from  the  careless- 
ness of  facts  dUplayed.  It  must  be  consoling  to  the  feelings  of  the 
editor  of  thi^  journal,  the  one  attacked,  to  know  that  his  contemporary 
is  at  home  in  that  spot  in  the  .Midlands  to  which  the  perpetrators  of 
"  shady  "  acts  are  usually  relegated. 

My  own  only  complaint  against  the  Convention  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Exhibition,  but  I  dare  say  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  view.  That 
is,  that  the  Exhibition,  in  London  at  any  rate,  was  unnecessary  and  a 
mistake.  In  a  provincial  town  the  collection  together  of  tlie  latest 
novelties  in  pictures  and  apparatus  may  prove  an  interesting  attraction 
to  non-photogrnphic  visitors,  and  even  to  some  of  the  country  members. 
But  in  London  these  latter  will  naturally  gravitate  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  principal  dealers  and  picture  makers,  where  they  can 
see  more  than  it  is  possible  to  condense  into  an  Exhibition.  In  fact, 
the  case  was  very  admirably  summed  up  by  a  "lay  "  acquaintance  of 
my  own,  who  had  devoted  an  evening  to  the  Convention  :  "  I  didn't 
tlJnk  much  of  it;  I  have  seen  better  in  the  windows  in  Regent- 
street." 

From  the  London  Convention  to  the  Paris  Congress  is  but  a  step, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  meagre  accounts  supplied,  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  aa  much  a  failure  as  the  Convention  was  a 
success.  I  fully  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  leading  article  in  the 
JoiBNAL,  but  it  is  a  pity  it  subjected  poor  Professor  Stebbing,  in 
his  capacity  of  your  correspondent,  to  the  indignity  of  having  to 
take  a  "  back  seat  "•  at  the  dinner,  to  which  he  was  honoured,  along 
with  M.  Warnerke,  with  a  "  free  ticket."  But  I  cannot  coincide 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  lavish  expenditure  of  two  free  dinner 
tickets  entitles  the  French  authorities  to  be  considered  as  having 
dealt  handsomely  with  foreign  representatives.  The  remission  of 
•JO  francs  entrance-fees  to  two  self-styled  delegates  is,  too,  rather  a 
symptom  of  credulity  than  of  special  welcome  to  England. 

After  all,  what  has  been  the  result?  Practically  not liing.  The 
Congress  has  endorsed  the  British  standards  for  screw  flanges,  has 
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proposed  a  new  one  for  di«phr«g:in»,  and  suggested  a  scheme  for 
wane  the  acetate  of  amyl  lamp  as  a  standard  of  light.  But  this 
last  really  desirable  question  is  left  in  a  delightfully  uncertain  state 
for  anyb<idy  else  to  work  out  to  a  practical  issue,  for  it  is  very  certam 
that  the  next  year's  Congress  will  prove  flatter  than  this.  The  most 
comical  part  of  the  light-standnrd  question  is,  however,  that,  out  of 
compliment  to  M.  Wamerke,  the  Council  mention  his  standard  sensito- 
meter  in  order  to  say  that  they  do  not  recommend  it ! 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  caustic  alkalies,  it  has  suggested  itself  to 
me  that  in  following  the  instructions  and  figures  given  in  the  leading 
article  a  week  or  two  since,  the  photographer  may  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of  the  unreliability  of 
the  carbonates  obtainable.  Washing  soda,  or  crystallised  carbonate, 
for  instance,  is  sold  of  very  varying  composition,  containing  from 
two  to  ten  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation,  and  these  crystals 
are,  moreover,  subject  to  efflorescence.  Carbonate  of  potash,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  so  very  deliquescent,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
it  in  the  anhydrous  state ;  consequently,  the  poor  photographer  will 
find  himself  little  better  off  if  he  trusts  to  the  commercial  supply  of 
carbonates.  It  may  be  useful,  then,  to  remind  your  renders  of  a  ready 
means  by  which  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  may  be 
obtained  anywhere  where  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  exists.  This 
consists  in  taking  the  corresponding  bicarbonate  as  the  basis  to  work 
upon,  and  driving  off  the  loose  atom  of  carbonic  acid  by  heat.  This 
can  be  done  by  exposing  on  a  plate  in  a  hot  oven  for  an  hour  or  so,  or 
by  " roasting"  on  a  clean  fire-shovel  over  a  clear  fire,  or  boiling  the 
solution  for  some  minutes.  Or  the  bicarbonate  may  be  treated  directly 
with  calcium  hydrate,  proper  allowance  being,  of  course,  made  for  its 
difference  of  atomic  weight ;  that  ia  to  say,  for  the  proportion  of  real 
alkali  it  contains.  Junius. 


ROYAL  COR^^WALL  POLYTECHNIC  EXHIBITION 
AWARDS. 

Photographic  Depabtment. 

Profetsimal  Section.— Tirst  silver  medal:   W.  J.  Byrne,  F.  W. 
Edwards.— Second  silver  medal :  W.  W.  Winter,  H.  P.  Robinson.— 
Special  iirst  bronze  medal :  R.  W.  Robinson.— First  bronze  medal 
R.  Keene,  T.  Protheroe. — Highly  commended :  Mrs.  Chenalls  &  Sons. 

Amateur  Section.— First  bronze  medal:  A.  K.  Barnett,  Henry 
Littler,  F.  C.  Cembrano,  M.  E.  Austin.— Second  bronze  medal :  A.  R. 
Dresser,  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare.— Highly  commended :  E.  Brightman,  Miss 
E.  L.  Hare,  A.  Stieglitz. 

Photographic  Appliances. — Second  silver  medal :  F.  '\\'.  Hart. — 
Highly  commended :  Cathcart  &  Peto. 

Full  report  in  next  issue. 


THE  PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING  METHODS 
AS    EMPLOYED    IN    THE    JUBILEE    YE.\R    OF   PHOTO- 
GRAPHY.* 

Recent  Methods  of  Making  Type  Blocks  fbom  Half-Tone 
Subjects. 

Any  impression  in  a  fatty  ink,  of  the  nature  of  printers'  ink,  which 
may  be  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc  for  printing  after  the  lithographic 
method,  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  a  typographic  printing 
block,  a.s,  if  such  an  impres.sion  is  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate,  the  un- 
covered parts  may  be  etched  away  so  as  to  leave  the  covered  parts 
standing  in  high  relief.  The  details  of  the  method  of  thus  etching  a 
zinc  plate  have  already  been  given.  Let  us  take  the  reverse  case. 
One  has  a  typographic  block,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  print  im- 
pressions by  the  lithographic  machine  than  from  the  block ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  a  print  from  the  block  and  transfer  it  to  the  stone. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  lithographic  printing  and  typographic 
printing  are  very  closely  connected,  so  closely  that  when  a  subject  is 
prepared  for  one  it  may  be  printed  by  either,  as  convenience  may 
indicate.  The  Official  Gazette  of  the  American  Patent  Oflice  is  set 
up  in  type,  but  the  printing  of  all,  excepting  the  index  sheets  and  the 
covers,  is  done  on  a  Utho  machine. 

These  remarks  bring  us  to  the  point  where  photo-lithography  and 
photo-typography  may  be  considered  together,  and  that  the  making 
*  Concluded  from  page  590. 


of  a  fatty  transfer  is  equivalent  to  the  production  of  a  printing  surface 
suitable  for  printing  by  either  method. 

In  making  a  type  block  from  a  gradated  photograph,  the  first  step 
is  to  translate  the  evenly  gradated  tints  of  the  latter  into  a  line  system, 
or  a  stipple  of  corresponding  intensities.  When  a  photograph  is 
transferred  to  a  wood  block,  this  is  done  by  the  personal  skill  cf  the 
individual  who  engraves  the  block;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  photo-engraving  proper,  so  my  remarks  will  he  confined 
to  processes  in  which  the  translation  is  effected  automatically. 

There  are  many  methods  of  so  translating  the  tints  into  points,  lines, 
or  dots,  that  even  to  mention  all  would  be  impracticable. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  the  method  of  As.ser  was  referred 
to,  a  photo-lithographic  transfer  being  made  on  a  sheet  of  starched 
or  pasted  paper,  made  sensitive  by  means  of  potassium  bichromate; 
and  by  putting  down  such  a  transfer  on  zinc,  and  etching  into  relief, 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that,  as 
long  ago  as  ltS6C,  Messrs  E.  &  J.  Bullock,  of  Leamington,  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  mode  of  photo-lithography  in  half-tone,  and  a  print 
issued  during  the  year  in  question  with  The  Bbitish  Jourxai.  of 
PHOToonAPHY  shows  that  their  work  was  equal  to  anything  that  has 
been  done  since.  Why,  then,  you  may  ask,  did  not  the  process 
become  a  great  thing  commercially,  and  make  its  mark  ?  The  answer 
is  simply  this — the  invention  came  before  its  time,  neither  good  litho- 
machining  nor  zinc-etching  being  practised  at  the  time.  The  expired 
patent  of  Bullock  Brothers^  (No  :.'0.54, 1866)  will  to  read  with  interest, 
and  its  value  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  points 
of  it  have  been  claimed  by  very  many  subsequent  patentees.  Bullocks 
claim  the  production  of  reticulated  transparencies;  by  copying  a 
negative  over  which  a  grained  surface  is  laid  this  transparency 
affords  the  means  of  making  a  grained  negative :  but  the  method  by 
which  their  best  work  was  made  is  a  second  process  included  in  the 
same  patent.  Ordinary  or  photographic  paper  is  coated  with  a 
glutinous  substance,  and  printed  with  a  reticulated  pattern.  Let  me 
now  quote  from  the  specification  : — "  In  this  case  the  specks  of  ink 
themselves  form  a  medium,  and  by  their  aid  excessive  contrasts  are 
avoided,  and  half-tones  secured.  Such  a  picture,  when  so  obtained, 
is  passed  to  a  lithographic  stone  or  zinc  plate,  and  a  printed  proof 
produced  therefrom ;  by  the  aid  of  chromo-hthography  coloured 
proofs  may  be  produced."  The  coating  of  the  paper  with  a  glutinous- 
substance  may  "  be  conducted  in  connexion  with  bichromate  of  potash 
or  bichromate  of  ammonia.'  The  said  transfer  paper  may  be  used, 
"whether  the  impression  be  a  lithograph,  a  zincograph,  an  impression 
from  an  electrotype,  or  from  an  engraved  or  etched  plate." 

By  transferring  a  coarsely  grained  collotype  to  stone  or  zinc,  a  very 
good  grain  image  ia  obtained,  and  the  coarse  reticulation  of  the 
gelatine  is  very  much  facilitated  by  adding  chloride  of  caluium  to  the 
sensitive  mixture.    The  following  answers  very  well : — 

Gelatine C  parts. 

Water 60     „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 1  part. 

Chloride  of  calcium 2  parts. 

Printing  surfaces  thus  obtained,  whether  lithographic  or  typographic, 
resemble  those  of  Pretsch  or  of  Dallas  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
Sprague  on  the  other  hand. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  transparency  in  which  the  tints  are  translated 
into  points,  lines,  or  dots,  Algeyer  and  Bolhoevener  have  recently 
suggested  a  method  in  which  a  collotype  plate  is  exposed  under  a 
negative  ;  and  after  this  plate  has  been  soaked  and  inked  up  in  thi 
usual  way,  the  fatty  image  is  reinforced  by  dusting  with  an  opaque  j 
powder.  This  method  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  reticulation  of  I 
the  gelatine  for  the  production  of  a  grain.  From  such  a  transparency 
a  negative  may  he  made  by  contact  printing,  and  from  this  a  photo- 
litho  transfer  by  any  one  of  the  well-known  methods. 

Meisenbach,  of  Munich,  has  recently  obtained  a  patent  in  which 
he  claims  some  details  as  to  well-known  methods  of  breaking  up  the 
grain  of  a  photograph  by  means  of  a  network,  and  he  more  especially 
claims  the  shifting  of  the  network  during  the  time  of  exposure.  As 
regards  tliis  point,  something  similar  was  described  by  Bertschold  ia 
the  volume  of  the  Pholoyraphic  Neics  for  18-)i1.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  one  cannot  find  any  very  striking  features  in  the  patent  of 
Mr.  Meisenbach,  this  gentleman  has  produced  some  typographic 
blocks  of  surprising  excellence,  examples  of  which  are  now  befor» 
you. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  feature  in  connexion  with  the  subject,, 
that  is  to  say,  the  direct  translation,  by  mechanical  means,  of  the 
gradations  of" depth  existing  in  the  Woodbury  relief  into  correspond- 
ing shades  of  stipple  or  granulation ;  but  before  entering  into  these, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  method  of  granulating  the  relief  itself, 
which  Mr.  Woodbury  has  made  the  ba.-'is  of  a  method  by  which 
excellent  printing  blocks  have  been  made. 
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Mr.  Woodbury  exposes  hU  ordinary  relief  tissue  under  s  trans- 
parency with  a  piece  of  network  interposed,  the  effect  of  this  being 
to  produce  a  decided  grain  all  over  the  high  portions  of  the  resulting 
rebef  and  no  grain  ovtr  the  deep  parts,  interniMliate  portions  being 
grained  to  an  intermediate  extent.  A  reTor^  ca<t  from  the  grained 
ivlief  thus  obtained  L->  the  printing  bl<)clc.  This  mode  of  procedure  is 
subject  to  one  disadvantage  in  actual  practice,  as  the  various  printing 
parU  of  the  resulting  block  do  not  he  accurately  on  one  plane,  as  is 
the  case  with  a  block  made  by  eldiing  a  plate  of  zinc  into  relief. 
11  r.  Wonlbury,  howerer,  oTereame  this  objection  by  a  modification 
i.f  tht-  pr'jceaa  in  which  a  transfer  is  obtained  directly  from  the  relief. 
The  folkjwing  quotation  from  Woodborr's  specification  of  1873 
will  serre  to  fully  elucidate  the  nature  of  tne  process  referred  to : — 
"  I  prepare  sheets  of  bichromatised  gelatine,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
pri-esa  called  '  Woodburytrpe,'  and  expose  these  noder  a  photo- 
graphic positire  to  the  action  of  light,  but  interpoeing  between  the 
poiitive  and  the  gelatine  film  a  transparency  on  collodion  or  mica  of 
what  is  known  a«  moaauito  netting,  Bniisels  net,  tulle,  and  so  forth, 
which  has  the  effect  of  breaking  np  tile  resulting  relief  into  a  multi- 
tiul*-  of  fine  square  hexagonal  lines ;  or  for  some  subjects  1  interpose  a 
traiisparvncy  on  mica  or  collodion  of  any  deMgn  of  a  similar  nature 
that  « ill  have  the  same  effect,  such  as  an  impiesaon  from  a  grained 
•tooe,  or  the  same  from  a  number  of  fine  ruK-<l  lines.  The  sheet  of 
gvbtin*-,  when  washed,  will  gire  a  relief  having  the  positive  photo- 
graph r-preaented  by  a  number  of  lines,  instead  of  tne  simple  half- 
ti'D-'  it  "ngioaliy  posaeased.  I  then  take  an  impression  from  this  by 
means  of  hydraulic  or  other  piessoi*  in  aay  sort  metal,  and  use  the 
block  io  obtained  for  printing  at  •  type  prass  when  only  a  few  copies 
are  wanted ;  but  when  large  nnmbm  an  required,  I  dectrotype  the 
game  in  the  ordinaiy  war.  I  prefer  to  use  diffased  daylight  or  sun- 
fhine  through  grmuid  etsM  or  tissue  paper  to  produce  the  relief,  as  in 
ti.At  ease  tM  light  in  tne  parts  that  revment  the  white  creeps  round 
th-'  lines,  tllBS  partially  obliterating  tAem  in  that  part,  and  leaving 
turn  itrongest  cmly  in  the  parts  pmrtiiw  dark.  1  sometimes  adopt 
;'  ttit^r  mrthod.  I  take  a  negatiTe  of  the  network  by  transmitted 
'  copy  this  together  with  the  nantire  to  be  reprmluced,  thus 
.'  a  positive  with  the  Urn's  alre*^  tbeieon.from  which  I  pro- 
ivtii  lu  utakp  a  relief  and  blocks  as  stated. 

Mr.  Fred.  E.  Ives,  of  lliiladelphia.  pgMi*h<^,  in  1^78,  a  method  of 

tr  titUtilig  the  smooth  photo-relief  i'  '  °".  sod  this  method  may 

I     rMcraided  as  a  new  departure.    .\'  th>- method  of  Ives,  as 

'    '  '      him  in   1^7'^,  and  patrnim  m  the  United  States,  the 

-'■s  of  his  method  roiwUt  in  inking  the  Woodbury  relief, 

itrainst  paper   which   has  bn-n  pained  or  embosKd, 

r  the  faaUon  of  bookbiodera'  cU.th.      I'otler  these  cir- 

"<-  'i«etioiM  OB  til*  paper  brcome  completely  crushed 

■■lief  whan  the  gelatine  is  thickwt,  and  a  solid 

the  mors  shallow  part*  of  the  relief  only  tip  the 

;  -  j>^ioo  on  the  paprr  with  ink.      Inlemcdiate  thicknesses  of  relief 

I':   <la«oi  a  mi'dium  efl>«t.     You  will  now  pWaae  note  the  effect  of 

j .  uing  this  sheet  of  grained   paper  again«t  the  inke<l  Woodbury 

>     -f,  a  pietnre  in  black   and   white   miiiltiiig,  the  aliades  of  the 

nrnesentei)  by  the  Tarring  rvtrnt  <>f  the  ckxely  packed 

.ftltute  the  picture.     The  IrnrKlation  into  stipple  thus 

nay  be  used  as  a  transfer  for  patting  down  on  stone  or  zinc, 

'  f erred  it  may  be  re-pliotngrapbed.     lv««  alto  made  printing 

-  *ing  fr^m  the  grained  aiirfac>^  which  had  been  c<jm- 

•'  gelatine  T<-\i'-t,  altiioagil  these  were  not  found  to  be 

'luality    with  tlioar  obtained  by  the  fint-mentioned 

■  ubsequent   mndiicadon   of   Mr.    Ires's  metiiod    gives 

-    .  more  easily  and  •e«>n"">''^Hv    ««  h»  has  rocoeeded  in 

ng  a  '•  swelled  gelstiita  "  r  ■■  expensively  pro- 


A'<mdbary  relief.      In  a  l«''' 


Ives  says 


reJy  pro- 
:— "  The 
n>tief  which  I  now  employ  is  a  plaster  cast  from  swelled  gelatine, 
which  is  ascttrcd  so  easily  inat  an  apprentice,  seventeen  years  of  age, 
Dikeathem  aeeeptably  for  Cmssenp  and  Went.  On  toe  relief  tpe 
lines  aiKi  stipple  are  impressed  liy  means  of  a  printing  film  of  elastic, 
V-«hiip>>>l,  •tippled  Hnea,ina  manner  which  gives  theoperatorcondder- 
ahle  c  rjt  r  1  >f  the  effect.  The  line  and  stipple  picture  on  the  plaster 
rcfief  is  then  stripped  off  for  lithographic  tranafer  or  etching,  by  a 
method  so  simple  and  perfect  that  it  astodahe*  all  who  see  it  done. 
Formerly,  I  hwl  to  reproduce  the  impression  by  photography  in  the 
camera,  and  by  this  operation  could  not  avoiil  losing  much  of  the 
defieaey  of  the  original,  which  is  wonderfully  delicate,  sharp,  and 
dear  In  line.     I  have  to  tvcnre  ruled  plates  for'moukfing  closer  liiied 

rriotinir  films  before  I  can  apply  the  transfer  method  of  reproduction 
r  ti  <  work  :  so  it  raav  be  months  before  I  shall  aliow  you  what  fine 
p'^oi'it*  I  can  secure  in  tliis  way." 

The  foUiiwing    reprint    of  Ivii's  originsl   declaration  will  be  of 
interest :— "  Ithaca,  New  York,  An^uit  lU,  167-6.    I,  the  undeiaigned, 


have  to-day  invented  a  method  of  obtaining  relief  plates  for  the  typo- 
gTuphic  printing  press  from  ordinary  photographic  negatives,  which 
may  be  described  as  follows : — 1st,  "From  an  ordinary  photographic 
negative,  a  relief  in  gelatine,  similar  to  that  iised  in  the  Woodbury- 
type  process,  but  perhaps  in  lower  relief,  is  obtained.  2nd,  This  relief 
is  carefully  and  uniformly  inked  with  fine  printers'  ink,  and  pressed 
between  two  flat  surfaces  (or  between  rollers)  against  paper  or  other 
material,  upon  which  is  stamped  or  otherwise  produced  a  fine  grain 
or  other  suitable  surface.  The  inked  relief  being  highest  in  the  black 
parts,  presses  down  the  grain  of  the  paper  on  the  corresponding  parts, 
and  the  removal  of  the  ink  by  the  paper  from  those  parts  of  the  relief 
produces  a  black  impression,  while  upon  those  parts  where  the  relief 
of  the  gelatine  is  lower,  the  grained  surface  is  pressed  less,  and  the 
ink  taken  up  in  spots,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon  the  grain  of 
the  paper,  and  the  amount  of  pressure,  and  producing  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  crayon  sketches  made  upon  such  ii  surface.  3rd, 
Relief  plates  may  be  made  from  this  impression,  either  by  the  usual 
photo-typographic  processes,  or,  perhaps,  by  obtaining  a  cast  or 
electrotype  of  the  impressed  surface  of  the  paper  or  other  material 
used  to  receive  the  impression  from  the  gelatine  relief. — Fred.  E. 

IVB8." 

The  broad  principle  of  the  Ives  method,  which  consists  in  pressure 
of  the  relief  against  a  grained  or  stippled  surface,  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  subsequent  patents  and  inventions.  We  find  that,  in  1870, 
Petit,  of  Paris,  took  out  an  English  patent  for  a  method  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  Ives,  and  soon  after  another  patent  by  Dredge  followed ; 
this  latter,  however,  indicating  novel  methods  of  working.  A  process 
of  quite  a  similar  character  is  the  "Crayontype"  of  Ad.  T.  Eggis, 
which  was  puoliiihed  more  recently.  Mr.  Eggis,  instead  of  inking  the 
relief,  takes  an  inked  film,  such  as  manifold  copying  paper,  and  lays 
this  on  the  relief.  The  grained  paper  is  now  placed  over  and  pressure 
is  applied.  If  the  grained  paper  sold  for  producing  crayon  effects  in 
lithography  is  used,  veiy  excellent  transfers  are  obtained. 

Mr.  Eggis,  writing  m  the  Phutographic  Xewa,  thus  describes  the 
method : — "  This  process  gives  results  good  enough  to  have  allowed 
the  taking  of  a  patent,  but  I  find  it  preferable  to  describe  it  for  the 
public  benefit.  I  call  it  crayontype,  fur  the  images  it  produces  are 
much  like  those  obtained  by  the  artist  with  a  lead  pencil  (crayon  in 
French).  ITiis  ishow  I  proceed : — I  procure  or  produce,  to  begin  with, 
a  gelatine  po.«itive  on  best  piste  glass  (^glacf),  obtained  by  the  known 
ways,  in  relief.  The  highest  point  when  dry  should  not  have  more 
than  one  millimetre.  The  other  necessary  implements  are,  first,  grained 
(or  lined)  paper,  of  same  kind  as  is  used  bv  the  artists  for  their  draw- 
ings destined  to  be  etched ;  seconrl,  a  few  sfieets  of  blue  or  black  trans- 
ferring paper  {papier  d  calqufr,  thin  paper  coated  with  a  greasy  sub- 
stance and  coloured);  third,  a  small  press.  Having  these  at  hand,  I 
take  the  gelatine  positive,  lay  it  on  the  stone  or  metal  table  of  the 
press ;  on  the  relievo  I  place  a  sheet  of  transferring  paper,  the  pre- 
pared face  turned  upwards.  On  this  I  lay  the  stippled  or  grained 
autographic  paper,  face  downwards,  touching  the  greased  sheet.  Over 
all  this  I  place  a  fine  polisht>d  steel  sheet,  well  planed.  I  put  the 
whole  under  the  press,  and  slowly  pull  down  the  lever  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  a  smooth  and  graduatea  impression.  Afterwards  separating 
the  whole,  I  find  on  the  grained  paper  a  good  and  often  a  perfect 
stippled  reproduction  of  the  gehitine  relief.  This  reproduction  being 
formed  by  a  greiM-y  substance,  I  am  able  to  transfer  it  at  once  directly 
on  stone  for  lithographic  purposes,  or  on  metal  to  be  etched  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  production  of  such  an  image  will  be  easily  under- 
stood ;  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  direct  drawing  with  a  pencil  on  the 
paper.  Instead  of  the  artist  pressing  more  or  less  his  graphite  on  the 
paper,  the  gelatine  relief  (which  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  lights 
or  shadows  of  the  photograph)  presses  more  or  less  on  the  paper,  and 
givee  the  true  gradation  of  the  original.  The  work  of  the  hand  is 
mechanically  imitated  very  closely  indeed.  The  crayontypes  present 
a  different  grain,  which  may  be  chosen  according  to  the  work  to  be 
done.    It  is  at  least  more  artistic  than  the  usual  regular  stippling." 

Other  modes  of  effecting  the  translation  of  the  relief  by  pressure  on 
grained  surfaces  have  been  patented  by  Mr.  Zuccato. 

The  first  method  consists  in  first  planing  a  piece  of  type  metal  or 
similar  surface  in  a  aeries  of  ridges,  or  a  series  of  pyramids,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  plate  is  then  inked,  and  instead  of  pressing  the  relief 
directly  on  the  inked  plate,  a  piece  of  very  thin  paper  is  interposed ; 
the  relief  crushes  down  the  pyramids  in  projiortion  to  its  depth.  The 
pyramid  of  type  metal  is  spread  out,  and  forms  a  sharply  cut  outline 
on  the  paper,  and  in  this  way  a  transfer  is  obtained  which  has  a  re- 
markable clearness  of  outline,  almost  like  the  cleanest  cuts  of  the 
graver. 

It  win  illustrate  the  matter  better  if,  instead  of  inking  the  plate 
first,  the  relief  is  pressed  directly  against  it,  and  you  will  then  be  able 
I  to  see  the  fiuttenii^  of  the  lines  or  pyramids. 
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Two  other  modes  of  working  have  also  been  patented  by  Mr.  Zuccato. 
In  one  he  intenxwes  between  the  relief  and  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper 
a  piece  of  gauze,  or  a  piece  of  silk  which  has  been  inked  with  transfer 
ink.  Of  course,  what  then  takes  place  is  similar  to  what  happens  in 
the  caae  of  the  plate;  the  threads  of  the  game  get  crushed  out  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent,  and  form  lines  of  greater  or  less  width,  but  this 
method  in  which  the  gauze  is  crushed  down  is  not  nearly  so  perfect  as 
the  method  with  the  plate  of  type  metal.  . 

The  Woodburytype  process  and  the  Collotype  process,  not  having 
undergone  any  very  remarkable  developments  of  late,  and  being  gene- 
rally known  as  regards  their  main  features,  do  not  need  special  con- 
sideration in  relation  to  our  present  subject.  Thomas  Solas. 
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Wk  have  now  come  to  a  point  when  a  verj;  serious  matter  has  to  be 
conadered— the  choice  of  materials.  There  is  nothing  more  essential 
to  an  artist's  securing  comfort  in  his  work  and  completeness  in  his 
efifects  than  the  quality  and  appropriateness  of  his  materialg.  On  this 
point  let  us  banish  all  considerations  as  to  price ;  the  one  and  only 
consideration  should  be  that  they  be  good— the  best,  in  fact,  pro- 
curable. Take  my  word  for  it,  they  will,  if  really  good,  very  soon 
and  effectually  reimburse  you  for  your  extra  outlay.  In  my  own  case, 
I  find  it  pays  me,  in  saving  of  time,  to  use  a  good  brush  for  work  that 
may  to  many  appear  workable  with  second-rate  ones.  But,  as  I  say, 
my  time  is  saved,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  difference  in  cost  of 
the  good  and  the  middling  brush  is  a  matter  worse  than  f  ooUsh  to  hold 
in  serious  consideration. 

In  starting  on  the  subject  of  materials,  especially  when  in  connexion 
with  photography,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
Mr.  James  Newman.  His  colours  are  undoubtedly  good,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  on  this  score  that  I  mention  his  name  here.  It  is  because 
he  has  devoted  years  of  study  in  producing  various  specialities  that 
may  help  the  artist  in  his  task  of  colouring  photographs. 

One  of  his  specialities  is  his  "  sizing  preparation,"'  which  will  be 
found  a  great  help  in  more  ways  than  one.  All  who  have  attempted 
to  colour  photographs  must  nave  noticed  how  awkward  the  various 
surfaces  appeared  to  be,  and  how  diffidult  it  was  to  get  the  colours  to 
work  nicely  upon  them.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
above  or  Newman's  "  prepared  size."  The  latter  is  very  strong,  and 
should  be  diluted  with  water  before  using — three  parts  water  to  one 
of  size  is  a  safe  proportion.  Change  of  climate  will  not  affect  this 
preparation.  On  some  photographs  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  im- 
possible, to  get  a  wash  of  colour  to  float  evenly  over  their  surfaces. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  the  natural  quality  of  the  photograph,  or  be 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  surface  being  rubbed  in  some  way.  To 
smooth  this  difficulty  we  cannot  do  mucii  better  than  use  the  "  sizing 
preparation "  mentioned.  A  little  of  this  "  size "  may  also  be  used 
with  the  colours  to  some  advantage,  as  it  produces  in  them  a  tendency 
to  become  fixed,  and  so  allow  of  their  being  worked  over  without 
much  risk  of  disturbing  them.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  treating 
water-colour  painting  for  the  moment ;  oils  will  come  later.  Washed 
over  carbon  prints,  it  greatly  enhances  their  appearance  as  well  as  fits 
them  for  the  application  of  colour,  but  does  not  impart  a  gloss  all  the 
same.  This  latter  is  a  very  considerable  advantage.  Thus  we  have 
prepared  our  photograph,  and,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  we  have 
coloured  it,  we  can  now  "use  Newman's  "  Diamond"  enamel  paste, 
which  imparts  not  only  a  beautiful  finish  (to  either  plain  or  coloured 
work),  but  also  a  depth  and  brilliancy  combined  with  a  certain  degree 
of  protection  from  the  evil  influences  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
There  are  many  cases  where  a  bright  surface  would  be  a  disadvantage, 
and  in  such  it  should  not  be  used ;  but  where  suitable,  it  will  not  only 
produce  a  bright  surface,  but  it  will  also  hide  all  offensive  touchings 
or  markings  which  might  be  too  prominently  observable  without  its 
application. 

Brushes !  Ah !  how  troubled  are  we  at  times  to  get  good  ones ! 
Every  working  artist  should  keep  a  goodly  supply  in  reserve,  and  they 
should  be  the  best.  He  must  have  some  fine-pointed  sables  for  stipphng 
and  working  out  the  finer  details,  and  larger  ones  for  laying  m  the 
washes  and  broader  portions  of  his  picture.  There  is  no  absolute  rule 
which  can  be  laid  down  for  the  selection  of  brushes.  For  fine  work 
do  not  get  the  brushes  too  small ;  see  that  the  point  is  fine,  but  let  the 
sables  themselves  be  of  moderate  size.  If  anything,  incline  to  the 
larger  than  to  the  smaller  sizes.  A  good  brush  should  spring  well 
when  pressed  with  the  finger,  and  fdways  preserve  a  good  point. 
Tastes  vary  as  to  use  of  brushes,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
every  one  should  select  those  which  afford  the  maximum  of  comfort 


in  working,  but  they  should  always  be  the  best  in  quality.  It  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  taste,  too,  whether  they  are  mounted  in  quill  or 
metal.  Personally,  I  use  the  latter,  as  they  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
better.  This  may  bo  considered  as  the  economy  of  art.  .\8  I  have 
said,  afitie-pointed  brush  should  be  used  for  stippling;  for  hatching,  such 
is  not  necessary,  in  fact,  it  may  be  considered  rather  a  disadvantage. 
A  red  sable  brush  that  has  been  in  use  some  time,  and  which  has  the 
point  well  worn  off  is  best  adapted  for  this  method  of  working.  It  is 
best  to  hold  it  as  far  as  is  conveniently  possible  from  the  point,  between 
first  finger  and  thumb,  with  the  middle  finger  under  it  as  a  kind  of 
extra  steadier.  It  must  be  worked,  too,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
of  the  free  movement  of  the  wrist  and  arm.  It  should  be  our  constant 
endeavour  to  acquire  a  firm  touch  with  the  brush,  and  not  work  too 
much  upon  the  point  of  it. 

For  many  years  past  (too  many  to  insert  here)  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  Winsor  and  Newton's  brushes,  and  have  invariably 
found  them  reliable  and  good.  They  are  not  cheap,  nor  do  they  pro- 
fess to  be  as  regards  price,  but  they  always  try  to  supply  the  best 
article.  I  have  always  held  that  a  really  good  article  is  worth  a  fair 
price,  and  I  feel  sure  all  sensible  men  will  think  the  same  if  they  give 
the  matter  due  consideration.  I  have  known  them  rise  their  prices  at 
times  considerably,  and  when  I  inquired  why  they  did  so,  they  very 
kindly  explained  that  it  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
sable  with  sufficient  spring  that  necessitated  their  charging  more  for 
the  production  of  a  first-class  brush.  One  should  not  murmur  at  the 
price  varying  a  little,  provided  there  be  rational  cause,  but  it  would 
be  quite  another  thing  if  the  quality  varied.  This,  I  must  say,  in 
common  fairness,  I  have  never  found ;  their  brushes  are  always  well 
selected  (this  is  most  observable  when  sables  run  bad),  and  if  they  sell 
you  a  set  of  brushes  and  say  they  are  first  class,  you  can  confidently 
rely  on  them.     At  least,  such  has  always  been  my  experience. 

1  do  not  wish  to  infer  by  this  that  good  brushes  are  produced  by 
this  firm  alone,  or  that  a  cheap  brush  by  some  other  maker  may  not 
be  a  good  one,  but  I  do  say  that  such  brushes  as  the  latter  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  dependable. 

We  should  be  provided  with  a  china  palette,  a  nest  of  saucers,  and 
one  or  two  slanting  tiles.  When  we  wish  to  apply  large  washes  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  sufficient  colour  mixed  upon  a  palette, 
and,  in  such  instances,  the  saucers  or  slanting  tiles  will  prove  our 
friends.  Indiarubber,  ink  eraser,  sharp  knife,  scraper  (procurable  at 
any  artists'  colour  shop),  should  also  form  part  of  our  kit.  Some 
painters  use  a  lancet,  while  others  use  a  needle.  Poor  artists  in  the 
dull  season  generally  have  the  latter.  It  is  very  unpleasant.  I  have 
experienced  it,  and  know. 

Some  very  finely  powdered  pumice  stone,  a  bottle  of  gum-arabic 
water,  not  too  thin,  as  by  dilution  with  little  water  it  can  easily  be 
reduced,  an  agate  burnisher,  and  a  few  drawing  pins,  may  be  said  to 
almost  complete  our  list  of  wants  other  than  our  colours.  If  engaged 
on  large  work  or  oils  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  a  mahhtick,  as  it 
gives  considerable  freedom  to  the  hand  in  working. 

If  any  considerable  portion  of  your  work  comes  under  the  heading 
large,  an  easel  will  be  necessary,  and  for  general  work  and  usefulness 
a  "  Corbould  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable.  Any  easel,  how- 
ever, if  sufficiently  firm,  will  answer  our  purpose  quite  well  enough. 
For  the  smaller  work  an  easel  will  not  be  indispensable,  and  may  be 
found  even  awkward.  If,  however,  we  have  one,  by  all  means  let  us 
use  it.  One  soon  gets  use  to  it,  and  I  know  many  who  prefer  its  use 
even  for  the  .smallest  work.  When  thus  used  we  will  have  to  include 
a  drawing  board,  to  which — mounted  on  the  easel — we  pin  our  work 
and  go  ahead.  I  think  a  desk  suitably  placed  upon  a  table  wiU  be 
found  more  convenient,  notwithstanding,  for  the  very  small  work. 

I  may  here  mention  that  a  small  pot  of  prepared  ox-gall  will  be 
found  very  usefid  at  times.  For  working  on  ivory  it  will  not  be 
required,  but  for  albumenised  paper,  which  at  times  appears  very 
greasy  as  it  were,  it  will  prove  of  great  assistance  and  be  almost 
indispensable.  The  less  used,  however,  the  better,  as  too  much  will 
have  a  ruinous  effect  upon  the  paper  or  photograph,  and  in  some 
cases  destroy  the  delicacy  of  a  transparent  tint.  All  cases  in  which 
ox-"all  appears  necessary,  it  should  be  washed  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  picture,  in  weak  solution,  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  Camel's- 
hair  pencils  are  not  practically  useful  for  painting  generally,  and  this 
is  owing  to  their  not  having  sufficient  spring  to  give  a  reliable  touch. 

Some  prefer  red  sables  to  any  others  on  account  of  their  greater 
stiffness,  although  the  brushes  made  of  black  sable  almost  invariably 
have  better  points.  The  smaller  sizes  of  sable  generally  used  for 
stippling  should  not  be  too  small,  as  working  with  same  would  lead 
to  an  excess  of  finish,  or  rather  fineness  of  stipple,  which  would 
materially  discount  the  higher  objects  of  art — viz.,  depth,  solidity,  and 
colour. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  part  of  all — the  colours.    As 
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in  the  ewe  of  the  bnishe«,  I  hsre  erer  given  the  preference  to  the 
eolottis  produced  bv  Winsor  &  Newton.  I  have  never  found  them 
T»rT  in  qu&litv,  and  have  always  found  them  easy  and  agreeable  to 
work  with.  ThU  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  other  colours.  For 
very  many  years  I  bare  moetlT  used  moist  colours  and  have  always 
fouiiii  those  supplied  me  by  n  insor  &  Newton,  although  they  retain 
their  mouture  while  in  Hie  box,  dry  connistt-ntly  and  in  convenient 
time  when  onoe  they  are  applied  to  paper.  These  qualities  are  both 
very  important  ones  to  an  artist  working,  and  I  feel  sure  any  one 
ml'  jiting  tbeir  use  will  derire  complete  satisfaction  therefrom. 

\\>  may  classify  the  coloors  nsed  in  portrait  painting  under  two 
headtnss — those  usied  in  painting  the  flesh,  and  those  more  strictly 
•daptea  to  painting  draperies,  background,  and  other  accessories. 

Ilka  coloors  mostly  need  for  painting  the  flesh  are  as  follows: — 
Chinese  white,  raw  sienna,  Indian  yellow,  Venetian  or  Ught  red, 
rermilion,  pink  madder  or  roae  madder,  Indian  red,  brown  madder, 
cobalt  blu<',  burnt  sienna,  Vandyke  brown. 

The  eoioDzs  used  for  draperies,  backgrounds,  &c.,  in  addition  to 
those  above,  an  gamboge,  yellow  ockie,  sepia,  lake,  carmine,  French 
ohramarine,  smalt,  indigo,  Pnusian  blue. 

CAiiiete  H'Aite. — This  is  a  most  valuable  pigment.  It  is  prepared 
from  oxide  of  zinc.  It  works  well  in  water,  has  a  ^ood  body,  and  is 
thoroiwhly  reliabk  aa  regards  pemaiienry.  There  is  no  other  white 
which  baa  been  naed  up  to  now  aa  a  water  colour  which  can  compare 
advantageously  with  it  for  theee  properties.  It  should,  nevertheless, 
be  nsed  with  moderatioa  (aa  •  watar  colour),  and  preference  always 
giTM  to  transpaivnt  and  pore  eolouis  for  flesh.  There  are  naturafly 
times  when  a  combination  of  othar  colours  with  white  is  not  only 
advantageous,  but  absolutely  iieoa«ary,  but  when  not  so  I  recommend 
working  without  it.  As  tMie  ara  many  kinds  nf  Chinese  whites  in 
the  market,  I  hare  trivd  aereral  experiments  during  the  past  three 
years  or  so  to  test  their  rarioos  qualities,  sml  hsv»  had  some  strange 
expeiieoeea.  As  a  result,  I  have  foitnd  Wiiuair  &  Newton's  permanent 
Chinese  white  far  and  away  the  best  f-r  working.  It  poasewea  all 
those  qnalitiee  most  eeseotial  to  its  fiM  anl  successful  use  without  any 
of  the  pas^  and  dogginf  proMftiM  combined  with  a  deficiency  in 
body  to  be  loaad  ia  maar  ol  tM  tthm  makes.  As  I  ssy,  use  it  veiy 
sparingly,  but  when  usea  «)  all,  it  te  isTalaable  having'the  best  pro- 
duct at  one's  disposal.  It  is  mostly  Mmited  to  putting  in  the  white 
spilt*  in  <-ye«,  '>r  the  working  out  nf  lace,  gnlil  ornaments,  and  such 
•ither  high  lights.  U  an  error  should  be  made,  it  will  be  found  useful 
in  eomeling  same,  as  we  will  see  fnTther  oo. 

Maw  Sitimm, — A  natoral  earth  of  yaOow  colour,  and  much  valued 
for  its  delicate  trantpanney.  It  ia  a  beautiful  colour,  and  a  wash 
here  and  there  in  fofiaga  ]Madiiees  gieat  vari>-ty  and  relief.  It  also 
combinaa  with  pink  or  roae  maddan  in  prixiucing  a  v^ry  delieste 
lleah,  and  is  generally  a  good  wtd  s^  yellow  to  work  into  the  face, 
that  ia,  of  coarse,  on  suen  portiooe  of  H  wbsrs  yellow  seems  to  assert 
itself. 

/■tfew  YtOtm.—k  bsAatifnl  iat«M»  yellow  poms  wing  |^ter  body 
and  depth  than  mmboM.  It*  ripiiHtfciii  for  paiiaaawcj  is  not  witb- 
not  doubt,  b«t  in  ita  tssf  fonn  may  be  contidersd  thoroughly  safe. 
Mixed  with  Venetian  red  can  be  used  for  flerh.  Is  also  very  service- 
able for  draperies,  ike.,  and  makaa,  in  combination  with  the  rarioos 
bloee,  some  osautifnl  grsaas. 

liakt  Rtd  wid  VtntHam  Rid, — ^TlMae  coloort  weemble  each  other 
claady.  Light  red  b  one  of  tba  most  nsrfnl  of  colours.  It  makes  a 
good  base  for  (W«h,  is  fairly  tranepaieat,  low  in  tune,  and  more  of  an 
otancs  tint  than  Venetian  i«d.  It  is  moat  useful  in  landscape,  as  com- 
fained  with  eohall  it  gives  some  of  Ibe  Ihisst  grers,  and  also  mixes  well 
with  other  pigmeatsw  Venetian  rsd,  although  rery  similar,  is  less 
nrang*  in  hoe,  Isas  traaaparmt,  and  deculedly  more  powerful  in  colour 
than  its  relative,  light  rsd.  LUte  tbe  latter,' however,  it  is  thoroughly 
at,  either  by  itself  or  in  eombinatioo  with  other  o^louni. 

lljIltMO.fO  llABiurrT. 


LIGHT,  LENSES,  AND  STOPS. 


CAS 


•I  s  rM*r  nwl  br  rr.  Jeha  Ma«ad<  ■«  Ik*  srliaarr  BssUaf  of  tba 


Thkbji  an  two  tbsorisa  by  which  the  nature  of  light  and  its  propaga- 
tion thraagb  space  are  explained,  namely,  the  rorpusrulsr  or  molM:uUr 
tbaorjr,  awi  the  undulalory  theory.  Acoirdini;  to  the  tint,  light 
rnnmsts  of  minute  partirice  emanatiiw  Ivixn  M-lf-luminous  bodies,  as 
tka  MB,  a  candle,  or  a  rsd-faot  piaee  of  iron,  .\ccording  to  the  other, 
figiit  ia  produced  by  waves  or  nadiilatii>ns  of  the  molecules  of  nn 
extnnely  subtle  snd  rarifled  eiaetie  matter  calle<l  ether,  existing 
•veiywhaie,  and  set  in  motion  hf  the  cause*  which  produce*  light : 
this  ■  oaOed  the  nndnlatory  tbaoij,  an<l  i« 


excitation  on  the  part  of  luminous  bodies  of  a  vibratory  motion, 
similar  to  the  undulation  of  water  that  produces  waves,  or  the 
vibration  of  air  yielding  sound.  AVater  set  in  motion  produces  waves. 
Air  set  in  motion  produces  waves  of  sound.  Ether,  that  is  the 
theoretical  ether  pervading  all  matter,  likewise  set  in  motion  produces 
%bt. 

The  nature  of  a  vibratory  medium  is  better  understood  by  reference 
to  that  which  we  know  posses.ses  the  ordinary  properties  of  matter, 
viz.,  the  air ;  and  by  observing  the  analogy  between  the  propiigution  of 
dound  and  light  the  difficulties  of  the  undulatory  theory  become  less 
formidable. 

To  illustrate  vibration,  take  a  small  ball  attached  to  a  silk  thread 
and  suspended  inside  or  outside  of  a  glass  bowl,  so  that  it  may  touch 
the  edge ;  set  the  glass  in  vibration  by  means  of  a  violin  bow  pro- 
ducing sound,  when  the  ball  will  be  thrown  from  the  edge  and 
repelled  so  long  as  the  sound  is  continued.  This  must  suffice  as  to 
the  theory  of  lijght.  "We  know  but  little  of  its  nature,  but  must 
proceed  to  consider  briefly  some  of  its  peculiar  properties. 

AU  objects  upon  which  the  light  falls  are  either  opaque  or  trans- 
parent, but  these  terms  are  not  absolute.  Many  objects  are  only 
partially  transparent  or  translucent,  none  are  absolutely  transparent. 
\Ve  have  to  use  the  term  a  ray  of  light,  but  a  single  ray  must  be  in 
reality  a  mere  ideal  abstraction.  In  practice  we  can  only  deal  with 
whole  bundles  of  rays,  the  larger  of  which  are  usually  colled  beams, 
and  the  smaller  ones,  whether  parallel  or  conical,  pencils.  It  is,  how- 
ever, convenient  to  speak  of  small  parallel  pencils  as  rays,  when  con- 
veigent  or  divergent  they  may  be  de.-'ignated  pencils. 

When  rays  of  light  fafl  upon  a  plane  surface,  as  the  flat  surface  of 
a  mirror,  a  greater  or  less  numljer  of  them  are  reflected,  and  thu 
rcKult  is  in  accordance  with  a  deKnite  law  by  which  the  angle  of  in- 
cidi'uee,  as  it  is  called,  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  This  is 
easily  shown  by  a  diagram. 


TbiaatlMial 


now  generally  received. 
ia  not'  light,  (at  light  is  produced  in  it  by  the 


Thus,  the  angle  IBP,  formed  by  the  incident  ray,  I  li,  with  the 
purp<'ndicular  1',  is  equal  to  the  angle  V  B  U,  formedby  the  reflected 
rav,  1(  1!,  with  the  perpendicular  1 .  This  is  a  simple  law,  but  an  im- 
portant one,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  essential  in  the  various  appli- 
cations of  mirrors  and  other  reflecting  surfaces. 

When  rays  of  light  in  their  passage  impinge  or  are  incident  upon 
and  enter  a  transparent  medium  or  material  of  a  different  density, 
their  course  become*  altered,  and  the  line  of  their  direction  broken, 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  refractt'd.  If  the  medium  they  enter  is 
denser  than  that  through  which  they  were  at  first  passing,  they  will 
be  refracted  towanis  a  line  iK-rpenJiculnr  to  the  surface,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed,  refracted  towards  the  perpendicular.  [This  was  shown  by 
a  diagram.] 

Light  is  not  simple  but  compound,  and  when  a  ray  is  passed  through 
a  prism  it  is  divided  into  the  primary  colours  of  the  spectrum,  viz., 
viiJet,  indigo,  blue,  grten,  yeHow,  orange,  and  red — the  red,  or  visual 
rays,  being  the  least  refrangible,  and  the  blue  ones  at  the  other 
extreme  of  the  spectrum  having  the  greatest  refnmgibility.  This 
was  shown  upon  the  screen  by  a  diagram,  and  afterwards  by  pro- 
jecting rays  tnrough  a  prum  by  means  of  the  limelight,  when  the 
brilhant  rainbow  colour*  of  the  spectrum  appeared  upon  the  screen. 
By  interposing  a  double  convex  lens  in  the  path  of  the  niy,  the  colours 
were  r»-converted  into  white  light. 

i'he  lecturer  then  explained  that  lenses  were  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
positive,  convergent  or  inngnifying  lenses  ;  and  negative,  diverg;ent  or 
diminishing  lenses — the  one  enkrging  and  the  other  diminishing  the 
image  of  an  object  seen  through  it. 

The  principal  forms  were  illustrat<'d  by  diagrams,  and  described  as 
convex,  plano-convex,  and  concavo-convex,  or  meniscus  positive  lenses; 
and  double  concave,  plano-concave,  and  (Uvergent  meniscus  negative 

lenses.  .  ,     .    ,       ,    ■ 

In  all  lenses  having  the  properties  of  prism."",  spherical  and  chro- 
matic aberration  are  inherent  in  them,  and  means  were  adopted  in 
former  times  to  correct  the«<'  errors  by  alti-ring  the  forms  of  the  lenses 
to  as  to  diminish  the  abi-rration,  anil  by  the  use  of  diaphragms  to 
compel  the  ravs  of  light  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and 
thus  improve  the  d.tiuition,  this  method,  however,  being  very  im- 
perfect and  attended  with  great  lo-s  of  light. 

Siilierical  and  chromatic  aberration  were  then  briefly  oTplained, 
and  diagrams  projected  upon  the  screen  showing  the  various  forms  of 
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•chromatic  lenses,  constructed  of  two  or  more  compound  lenses  made 
of  crown  and  flint  glass  ruspectirely,  each  kind  of  glass  baying  a 
different  density  and  refractive  index,  and  the  curves  being  so 
•rran^vd  that  the  negative  aberration  of  the  one  counteracted  the 
positive  aberration  of  the  other. 

This  wiis  followed  by  a  description  of  the  achromatic  view  lens,  the 
I'etzval  portrait  lens,  and  the  more  modern  doublets,  rectilinear,  and 
other  lenses  used  in  photogriiphy,  also  of  the  position  and  uses  of 
stops  to  correct  distertion,  Hatten  the  field,  and  regulate  the  sharpness 
c(  the  image  and  the  time  of  exposure  rerjuired. 

In  conclusion,  a  series  of  instantaneous  and  other  photographs  were 
exhibited,  taken  under  varying  conditions  as  to  exposure,  light,  lenses, 
and  stops. 

♦ 

INST  AN  T  AXEOUS  PHOTOG  RA  PH  Y . 
It  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  persuade  the  embryo  amateur  that  he 
should  begin  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  and  work  upwards. 
He  has  his  mind's  eye  on  horses  at  full  speed  "just  going  under  the 
wire,"  and  kindred  subjects.  To  tell  hira  that  the  taking  of  such 
pictures  requires  considerable  experience  in  the  art  of  proper  lighting 
bud  development,  places  you,  in  his  mind,  in  the  category  of  those 
who  are  still  groping  in  the  darkness  of  wet-plate  work. 

To  commence :  The  photographer  should  instruct  himself  carefully 
in  the  use  of  stops,  and  then  test  those  he  is  constantly  using  in 
various  kinds  of  lighting.  This  is  a  necessity,  as  on  the  stop  depends 
the  speed  at  which  the  instantaneous  siiutter  may  be  worked  to 
obtain  a  properly-timed  negative.  A  vast  majority  of  photographers, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  believe  that  an  instantaneous  (■")  ex- 
posure with  the  shutter  is  necessarily  under-timing.  Now  this  depends 
entirely  on  the  operator.  If,  even  with  very  bright  sunlight  directly 
on  the  subject,  a  verj'  small  stop  be  used,  most  assuredly  the  plate 
has  not  received  sufficient  exposure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
very  large  stop  be  used,  the  plat«  becomes  over  exposed. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  is  the  question  of  intelligent 

development.    The  usual  course  is  to  prepare  an  ordinary  developer 

and  pour  it  over  the  plate.    If  it  comes  up  all  right  the  operator  has 

"  hit  it,"  and  if  not,  he  has  "  missed  it."    This  mav  suit  those  whose 

only  object  is  to  occupy  their  leisure  time,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 

whose  purse   is  limited  and  whose  time  is  valuable,  I  say  study 

development.     It  is  the  basis  of  all  good  work.    I  have  had  plates 

placed  in  my  hands  which  have  had  twenty-five  times  too   much 

exposure,  by  actual  calculation ;   but,  knowing  this  fiict  previously, 

and  exercising  care  in  the  development,  I  have  made  good  negatives 

from  them.     Hut,  say  you,  it  is  under-exposure,  not  over-exposure, 

we  are  complaining  of.     To  begin  with,  unless  the  light  is  very  poor, 

or  your  shutter  faster  than  any  I  have  yet  seen,  there  is  very  little 

necessity  for  any  under-exposure.    I  have  used  a  variety  of  shutters, 

from  the  simple  drop  to  the  latest  combination  of  springs  and  triggers, 

and  find  that  with  all  of  them,  in  a  bright,  unclouded  sunlight,  a  stop 

eqnal  to  f-\ii  or /-2-2  in  the   country,  or  /-ll  to  /-IC  in  the  city, 

gives  me  sufficient  light  to  capture  railroad  trains  at  full  speed  (three- 

quaiter_  view),  bicycle  riders,  and  other  kindred  subjects.     When  I 

say  sufficient  hght,  I  mean  sufficient  exposure  for  the  production  of  a 

good  negative  by  any  one  of  average  experience  in  development.     I 

think  a  majority  of  the  failures  may  be  attributed  to  the  idea  which 

the  average  amateur  seems  to  possess,  that  a  lens  advertised  to  take 

a  ^  X  7  landscape  must  necessarily  take  it  instantaneously.     I  find 

that  for  6  X  7  instantaneous  work,  an  8  x  10  size  of  lens  is  about 

right,  and  am  using  myself  a  No.  2  Euryscope  for  that  class  of  work. 

But  8uppo.se  that  the  negative  is,  for  example,  under-timed.     Did  you 

ever  try  hot -water  to  develop  it  ?    No?     Why  not?    No,  it  won't 

melt  the  film  if  the  plate  is  cold.     An  experiment  recently  made  has 

shown  that  a  warm  plate  will  melt  with  ice  water  for  development, 

while  a  cold  plate  is  unaffected  in  this  respect  by  developer  quite  hot! 

Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  it  must  burn  your  fingers,  for  there  is 

a  limit  even  to  this.    This  warm-water  treatment  will  frequently  bring 

out  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  under-exposure.     However,  if  it  does 

not,  why  soak  the  plate  awhile  in  water  and  some  sal-soda  until  the 

film  is  wet  through.     Then  pour  off  and  add  your  developer— tepid 

however,  this  time.     Do  you  catch  the  idea  ?     Yes  ?     Well,  try  it.    ' 

— Con.  Number  St.  Louis  Photographer.       Robkht  E.  M.'  Bain. 


BLISTERS. 
The  season  of  the  vear  reopens  the  discussion  of  blisters.    It  will  not 
be  denied  that  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration,  of  thorough 
examination,  of  close  observation,  and  of  careful  study  as  long  as 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  their  cause,  as  to  the  conditions  "under  which 


they  are  likely  to  occur  or  not  to  occur,  and  as  to  the  remedy  or 
remedies  which  may  be  used  to  prevent  them. 

As  to  their  cause :  The  immediate  cause  of  blisters  is  carhonic  add 
gas,  generated  by  the  action  of  the  hypo  on  some  compound,  n  it 
determined,  which  is  probably  formed  in  the  operation  of  printing. 
That  blisters  are  caused  by  carbonic  acid  is  proved  by  taking  a  wi  .e- 
mouth  bottle  half  tilled  with  pure  lime  water;  put  into  it  a  sufficient 
number  of  large,  well-tilled  blisters,  which  should  be  detached  from 
as  much  of  the  superfiuous  paper  as  possible,  llreak  the  inflated  gas 
bags  under  the  lime  water  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  The  bubbles  of 
gas  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  but  as  the  gas  is  heavier  than 
the  air  it  will  remain  in  the  bottle,  floating  on  the  water  for  a  short 
time,  although  not  visible,  the  same  as  oil  would  do,  while  the  air 
will  be  crowded  out  to  give  it  room.  The  bottle  should  now  be 
tightly  corked  to  keep  the  gas  from  escaping,  when,  after  shaking, 
the  lime  water  will  assume  a  milky  appearance,  due  to  the  formation 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  solution.  This  is  exactly  what  will 
happen  if  carbonic  acid  obtained  in  any  other  way — from  marble,  for 
example — be  mixed  with  the  lime  water.  Moreover,  if  a  few  drops 
of  hydnichloric  acid  be  added  the  milkiness  or  precipitate  will  dis- 
appear in  one  case  precisely  as  in  the  other.  Undoubtedly  carbonic 
acid  is  the  cause  of  the  precipitate  in  each  case,  it  being  obtained  from 
the  blisters  in  the  one,  and  from  the  marble  in  the  other. 

Under  what  conditions  are  bfistere  most  likely  to  occur  ?  First, 
they  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  This  is 
so  generally  recognised  that  the  summer  months  are,  by  common 
consent,  called  "the  season  of  blisters."  Second,  the  condition  which 
I  believe  to  have  the  most  powerful  influence  in  producing  them  is  an 
old  silver  bath  surcharged  with  organic  impurities. 

AVhen  albumenised  paper  is  floated  on  a  new,strong,  silver  solution  the 
latter  renders  the  albumen  insoluble,  forming  the  albuminate  of  silver, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  silver  solution  redissolves  a  small  portion  of 
the  albuminate,  just  as  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  precipitates 
the  so-called  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  and  then  redissolves  a  portion 
of  the  precipitate,  and  just  as  the  negative  bath  redissolves  a  portion 
of  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  it  precipitates. 

Every  time  a  sheet  of  albumeni.-ed  paper  is  silvered  a  little  more  of 
this  nitro-albuminate  of  silver  (it  this  is  the  right  name)  is  added  to 
the  bath  until  it  can  hold  no  more.  At  this  point  its  ability  to  pro- 
duce blisters  appears  to  be  at  its  maximum. 

In  addition  to  the  above  predisposing  causes,  it  is  proper  to  say  in 
passing  that  an  often-used  hypo  bath  is  more  likely  to  produce  blisters 
than  a  fresh  one,  and  that  paper  silvered  for  some  time  previous  to 
being  used  frequently  shows,  when  the  trouble  is  epidemic,  a  stronger 
tendency  to  blister  than  that  freshly  silvered. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  bad  paper,  musty,  mouldy,  partly  de- 
composed, or  otherwise  unsanitary.  I  refer  only  to  conditions  under 
which  strictly  first-class,  sound,  healthy,  highly  albumenised  paper  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  malady.  Nothing  is  better  known  by 
dealers  in  photographic  supplies  than  that  the  best  paper  in  the  worl'd 
is  sometimes  seiit  back,  loaded  with  maledictions  as  loud  as  they  can 
be  pi-oduced  in  black  and  white,  as  unfit  for  use,  all  on  account  of  its 
atrocious  blistering  propensities,  while  another  will  find  the  idi-ntical 
paper  highly  satisfactory,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, ('ause  :  probably  a  large  excess  of  nitro-albuminate  of  silver  in 
the  bath  of  said  complainant. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bath  may  be  thoroughly  sunned 
without  ridding  it  of  this  impurity.  A  strong  silver  solution  strongly 
charged  with  it  will  often  remain  clear  in  the  sun  for  days,  and  the 
printer  may  therefore  presume  that  his  bath  is  in  fine  working  order; 
prints  look  fine  and  brilliant,  tone  beautifully,  when  lo  !  after  fi.ving, 
the  blister  plague  breaks  out  in  malignant  form — batch  ruined.  An- 
other trial  with  some  little  modification,  read  about  or  heard  of ; 
result,  surprisingly  similar. 

Right  here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  neat  little  experiment.  Y'ou 
have  all  read  that  if  you  have  your  albumen  thoroughly  coagulated 
you  will  have  no  blisters.  Probably  I  thought  so  once  myself. 
Whether  I  did  or  did  not,  it  is  a  mistaken  noti(pn  all  the  same.  If 
your  bath  is  sixty  grains  strong,  and  the  prints  blister  almost  or  quite 
unpreventably,  no  matter  whetlier  you  leave  the  paper  on  it  two, 
three,  or  six  minutes,  just  reduce  its  strength  to  forty  grains,  and  sun 
it  a  few  hours.  Then  laugh  or  weep  as  you  feel  most  like  doing, 
when  you  miss  the  jolly  faces  of  your  dear  familiar  pets  from  your 
next  batch  of  prints. 

But  the  best  way  to  treat  your  bath  when  it  gets  iiito  this  condition 
is  to  boil  it  down  and  carbonise  the  organic  matter.  Do  it  well  while 
you  are  at  it.  This  can  be  done  with  an  oil  or  gas  stove  and  a  porce- 
lain evaporating  dish.  The  latter  need  not  be  very  large,  one  that 
will  hold  two  to  four  quarts  being  sufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  hold  the  whole,  or  even  half,  of  the  solution  at  once  ;  this 
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CM  be  added,  with  •  little  care,  from  time  to  time  as  room  is  made 
for  it  in  tlw  disk.  When  tb«  water  is  boiWd  out,  and  nothinfr  remains 
bat  *  frotbj  maM,  tbe  be*t  •honld  then  be  continued,  stirring  the 
■am  witli  a  glaaa  rod  imtil  it  aettka  into  a  quiet  and  liquid  state. 
It  is  BOW  fand  nitrate  of  ailver.  In  doing  tliis  there  is  danger  of 
bieakin^yoiir  porcelain  du>h  if  it  ia  placed  where  there  is  a  draught 
of  air  from  any  window  or  lioor.  It  ia  a  nu£f  of  cold  air,  and  not  the 
h(at  alune,  that  breaka  the  dish.  It  ia  aaleat  not  to  turn  uif  the  heut 
aadd«olv.     When  cool,  rediMolre  and  i«oon>truct  your  bath. 

Even  with  a  good  bath  ibera  ia  in  the  xumwer  months,  and  other 
moDChs  al-<>,  a  margin  more  or  leaa  in  width  available  against  tLe 
entirv-  ..iclu-iMn  of  the  pe»t.  In  mjr  own  mind  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  oompiiund  from  which  the  hvpo  bath  liberates  the  gas  which 
make*  all  this  trouble  ia  due  to  tne  oxidation  of  the  albuminate  of 
silver,  that  this  oxidation  takes  place  to  a  grt-afer  extent  in  some 
states  of  the  weather  than  in  othetji,  at.d  that  wh«'n  the  bath  contains 
this  albuminate  in  solution  a  portion  of  it  i!<  transferred  to  the  paper, 
increaaing  th«  mpply  of  the  material  from  which  the  gas  is  prnduced, 
and,  as  a  eonseqoeooe,  a  more  lilvral  supply  of  bhsters  is  formed. 
But  tiiis  last  is  speculation,  which,  tboogh  baitid  on  facts  observed,  is 
pot  proiwl. 

Tm  facts,  howerer,  remain.  In  practice  ttie  cause  of  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  wboUy  removed  ;  we  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  some 
w wans  of  prereBting  the  formalioo  of  the  blisters,  even  when  the  gas 
is  pnsent.  This  is  oast  offectuaUy  accomplished  by  the  liberal  use 
of  eoauBoo  salt.  I  do  not  ineirtioa  this  a*  an  item  of  news,  but 
bawie  so  laan^  other  ways  are  faranght  forward  as  better.  As 
nothing  can  be  simoler,  cheaper,  aaaiar  to  use,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mors  tMonghl^  reliabia,  so  notUag  ia  likely  to  supena-de  it  in  the 
hand*  of  expenenord  phologTaphcrs.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  its 
merits  dissolve  a  pound  of  this  cheap  article  of  household  use  in  a 
galloa  of  water,  transfer  lii<i  prints  into  it  from  the  lixing  bath,  then 
let  tbem  remain  ten  ^r  tirti-^ri  iiiiiiut'-9,  then  make  the  chansre  from 
aalt  to  plain  watiT  by  Ixttui/  ih<?  Uitt-r  run  on  to  the  prints  while  the 
other  u  drawn  fnin  the  bottom  of  the  veww-l  through  a  siphon. 
Unless  be  has  an  iocri'dibly  despemte  cate  tiu  bis  haua»,  his  prints 
should  be  entirely  free  from  blisters. 

A  little  ammonia  in  the  fixing  bath  acts  towards  the  same  end ; 
likewise  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  mty  be  used  much  more  freely 
without  eiMlangt'ring  the  brilliancy  of  the  albumen  »urfa<  e. 

The  conclosiou  of  the  whole  matter — blister*  are  preventable  acci- 
dents. _  W.  II.  SlIKBMAN. 

—  (''>».  \umber  St.  Louit  Pmotcyrapier, 


THE  IXTEULIUENT  USE  OF  THE  DETECn\-E  CAMEBA. 
[AOsMS— *i1ls«t»tlwl.limiil  III  liin  Pfco«a>>»fkhiAiiniititloi.3 


I  analtar  pbotnutapbew  nowadays  either  posssss  or  are 
aboot  to  posssss  a  detectiTs  camsra,  and  this  beinK  the  season  of  the  year 
when  it  ean  best  be  used,  I  tboagbt  a  few  word*  on  the  snbject  might  be 
aeesptahls  to  some,  if  not  all,  of  yon.  Thar*  are  so  many  varioas  kinds 
of  itUMn  cnmsiaa  now  in  Ihs  market  for  the  amateur  to  ebooss  from 
that  H  wooid  be  impoaaiUs  lor  any  one  to  say  which  is  ths  best,  as  moat 
of  tbam  have  all  and  every  movement  that  ean  be  reqnired,  the  chief  dif- 
ference bsing  that  eome  are  mote  eoavanisnt  to  nse  than  others,  more 
BotaMy  one  laleiy  broo^t  oat  by  one  or  two  members  of  this  Society. 
This,  howaier,  is  not  so  important  a  factor  as  kDowing  how  and  when  to 
oae  tha  cameis  lor  fts  spedal  poipnass.  As  I  am  anxioos  not  to  weary 
yoo,  I  will  (ommeHce  kgrealliag  yonr  atiantiaa  to  some  of  the  advantages, 
as  w«n  as  disadvantages,  of  this  daaa  of  pliotagraphie  work.  As  to  ths 
former,  it  is  well  known  that  its  elliat  lihaiailiiiiliii  is  ronetalmmt  nfpwr- 
fmt,  tfans  enabling  the  operator  to  oblalB  "  shots  "  at  bits  that  probably 
eoald  not  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  oneovsrsd  camera,  even  though 
the  same  be  held  Nkcwiss  in  the  hand.  Attain,  tlie  dateetiva  camera  is 
very  eonvenisntly  carried,  always  set  op,  and  ready  for  an  expoenre.  And 
last,  bat  net  Isaat,  we  can  alter  the  stop  of  Die  lens  or  speed  of  the  shutter 
in  l><n  time  tlian  it  takes  ons  to  write  it.  Many  persons  seem  to  think  that 
thi«  is  all  tlial  is  nwdsd  to  enable  them  to  lake  any  kind  of  picture.  That 
ttiis  ia  lar  from  eonaet  ia  only  loo  painfolly  anderstood  by  the  tbonghUul 
worker. 

When  spsatlng  of  instanlaneoas  pictwas,  Ifr.  H.  P.  Robinson  ssyt : 
"  InslaatnaMnpielBrsa  of  a  sort  have  bswani]  so  sasy  of  aeeomplishment 
that  oar  ssMMtlens  are  flooded  with  them.  The  photographs  may  be 
very  ossfal  to  painters,  becanse  they  are  real  bits  from  nature — real 
machine  views,  at  least ;  bat  Uiey  are  not  art.  Yet  if  yoo  look  through  an 
SMeot  them  yoa  will  And  every  now  and  then  yoa  will  come  opon  agem.*' 

On  lobkmg  UirooKh  my  work  done  with  the  detective  eaiiers,  I  have 


noticed  that  the  greatest  failures  arise  from  bad  focussing,  or  shake  of 
the  camera  when  pressing  the  trigger  of  the  shutter.  Of  course  there 
are  other  faults,  such  as,  that  some  of  the  subjects  were  not  worth  taking  ; 
bnt  then  this  applies  to  nine-tenths  of  photographic  work,  let  it  be  with 
the  detective  or  field  camera,  it  matters  not  which. 

Foeiusing. — This  is  a  most  important  matter,  for  however  good  other- 
wise the  picture  may  be,  if  it  is  not  in  good  f..cus  then  it  is  practically 
nseless  for  enlarging  from  or  making  lantern  slides,  whilst  as  a  print  it  is 
anything  but  satisfactory.  On  looking  over  the  many  faults  and  errors 
made  by  myself  and  others,  I  find  that,  perhaps,  quite  twenty  to  tliirty  per 
cent,  of  the  exposures  made  are,  to  more  or  less  extent,  faulty  in  this  respect. 
In  some  price  lists  of  lenses  we  are  told  that  a  certain  lens  of  six-inch 
focus  will  define  sharply  all  objects  over  nineteen  feet  away,  when  using  the 
lens  at/-8.  That  this  is  not  borne  out  by  my  5|-inch  Wray  lens  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  with/-8,  and  keeping  the  distance  reasonably  sharp, 
the  objects  in  the  foreground  to  be  in  focus  must  not  be  nearer  than  forty 
feet,  whilst  with/-5-6  neither  I  nor  a  photographic  friend  can  get  any 
■harp  focus  at  all,  thereby  showing  that  this  power,  as  a  working  one,  is 
purely  imaginary.  We  are  also  told  by  experts  that  the  depth  of  definition 
of  a  lens  is  governed  solely  by  its  length  of  focus,  or,  to  pat  it  in  other 
words,  that  all  lenses  equal  in  focal  len,;th  have  the  same  power  of  depth 
of  definition.  This  then  being  so,  it  can  be  easily  understood  why  a  lens 
of  comparatively  short  focus  (that  will  cover  the  plate  well)  is  the  best  for 
nse  in  the  detective  camera,  for  its  real  value  and  suitability  lies  in  its 
power  of  giving  great  depth  o(  definition,  which  is  so  valuable  in  a  picture. 
This  then  briogs  ns  to  the  question,  What  is  the  proper  focus,  say,  for  a 
5x4  plate  ?  Having  worked  two  lenses  on  this  sized  plate  of  5 j  and  8| 
inches  focus  respectively,  I  find  that  the  best  focus  for  general  use  is  one 
not  over  6  inches,  not  even  excepting  shipiing  work,  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  require  long-focus  lenses.  Of  course,  if  yon  cannot  get  near 
enough  to  the  objects,  then  a  long-focus  lens  is  a  necessity.  Many  of  you 
nse  finders  with  your  detective  cameras,  I  do  not,  as  it  requires  bnt  very 
little  practice  to  enable  one  to  know  the  angle  the  lens  gives ;  besides,  how 
can  any  one  snap  his  shatter  at  the  right  moment  unless  he  is  carefully 
watching  the  object  instead  of  looking  at  a  finder,  which  gives  so  small  an 
image  tliat  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  him  to  see  the  various 
changes  properly.  If  1  do  u<«  a  tinder  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  finer  focns  of  the  objects  exposed  upon.  For  instance,  I  would 
first  place  a  man  jnst  rafficienily  far  away  from  the  camera  as  would  with 
say,  /-M,  or  other  stop  in  general  nse,  give  me  the  man  and  extreme  dis- 
tance equally  sharp.  On  the  ground  glass  of  the  finder  I  would  then 
mark  in  parallel  lines  the  length  of  the  man  ;  I  would  then  place  him  at 
a  nearer  point,  and  again  show  tlie  length  of  the  man  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  so  on.  nutil  the  man  was  of  such  a  size  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  proceed  farther  on  aeoount  of  the  great  lack  of  depth  obtainable  in  the 
picture.  About  three  different  sizes  would  be  found  sufficient.  And  now 
another  matter  may  be  mentioned;  when  working  with  very  large  apertures, 
pictures  are  often  found  fanlty  in  focns  on  either  the  margin  or  middle. 
Now  this  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  lens,  bat  of  the  worker,  for  two 
persons  may  work  with  the  same  lens  and  stop,  and  on  the  same  view, 
yet  one  picture  may  appear  better  focussed  than  the  other,  for  while  one 
focusses  sharply  on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  tlie  other  does  so  on  the  whole 
of  it,  and  thereby  obtains  sharpness  generally. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  this  group  taken  on  board 
ship.  Yoa  will  notice  how  shar])  the  jiersons  in  front  arc,  whilst  those  at 
the  back  and  sides  arc  far  from  sharp.  The  stop  used  was/ie,  and  this 
one  might  have  thought  would  have  brought  all  into  locus,  but  no  ;  the 
picture  has  been  spoiled  by  my  not  focussing  a  point  further  off  which 
would  have  broDght  the  two  sides  of  the  picture  into  better  focus,  and 
thas  have  equalised  the  focus  all  over  the  plate,  which  the  lens  would  do 
if  properly  used.  Therefore,  when  I  determine  an  object  to  be  in  focus  at, 
say,  five  yards  distance,  I  choose  that  it  be  only  just  in  focus,  and  thus 
throw  the  difference  on  farther  objects  into  focns  at  the  same  time  also. 
It  is  only  by  careful  attention  to  these  trivitl  points  that  the  detective 
camera  can  be  used  stieoessfully,  not  to  say  intelligently.  And  now  we 
eome  to  consider  how  the  camera  should  be  held  when  the  i)late  is  being 
exposed.  Some,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  most,  people  hold  it  under 
their  arm,  at  the  same  time  peering  into  the  view  finder.  I  myself  prefer 
to  bring  the  camera  ap  in  front  of  me,  and  whilst  keeping  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  object,  waiting  for  the  correct  moment  to  press  the  trigger.  I  may 
here  mention  that  some  time  ago  I  developed  some  instantaneous  shots 
for  a  professional  friend  (or,  I  should  say,  dealer)  who  did  not  like  to  risk 
spoiling  the  plates  himself,  as  they  were  for  a  customer  who  was  an  artist. 
They  were  all  views  of  fishing-boats  and  men,  and  I  think  I  never  saw 
such  a  capital  collection  of  incidents.  Somehow  or  other  the  figures 
were  all  caught  at  the  ri,;ht  moment,  neither  too  soon  nor   too  late 
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<}uotiDg  Mr.  Robinson  once  more,  he  says  :— "  Nothing  but  a  sound 
knowledge  of  those  laws  and  constant  practice  will  enable  a  photographer 
io  make  the  immediate  and  lightning-like  application  of  them  which  is 
necessary  in  instantaneous  photography.  In  photographing  scenes  con- 
taining gioops  of  figures,  the  best  artists  will  get  the  best  pictures.  A 
photographer  without  a  knowledge  of  art  would  simply  '  fire  into  the 
brown  of  them,'  as  a  sportsman  would  say,  and  trust  to  luck ;  while  a 
j)hotographer  who  knew  something  of  tlie  rules  of  composition  would 
wait  until  his  figures  arranged  themselves  to  advantage,  and  would  know 
when  was  the  best  moment  to  pull  the  trigger  of  his  camera." 

Development.— Alter  many  trials  of  different  developers  for  instantaneous 
work  I  decidedly  prefer  the  following,  namely : — 

Sulph.  pyro 20  minims. 

Saturated  solution  soda    90       ,, 

4o  each  ounce  of  developing  solution. 

The  sulph.  pyro  referred  to  is  that  made  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  &  Hitch- 
mough,  of  this  city,  which  is  eaid  by  them  to  contain  one  grain  of  pyro  in 
every  ten  minims  of  solution.  The  saturated  solution  washing  soda  is 
made  by  putting  into  a  jog  a  pound  or  so  of  the  soda,  and  then  pouring 
over  it  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  after  which  the  saturated  solu- 
tion is  poured  off  and  then  filtered  into  the  stock  bottle.  When  quite  cold 
crystals  are  formed,  clearly  showing  that  the  solution  is  really  a  saturated 
one.  I  use  no  bromide  whatever,  as  I  have  not  found  it  at  all  necessary, 
even  with  plates  over-exposed  in  the  ordinary  camera.  As  an  instance  of 
this  I  may  mention  that  not  long  ago  I  gave  a  10  x  8  plate  eleven  seconds 
miOi  f-ii  stop  on  an  open  landscape,  and  developed  the  plate  with  the 
maximum  quantity  of  soda,  and  I  neither  got  fog  or  flatness  of  image, 
because,  as  soon  as  I  noticed  the  image  flash  up,  I  quietly  made  up  a  fresh 
developing  solution  with  plenty  of  pyro  m  and  no  soda,  then  poured  off 
ihe  first  developer  and  applied  the  latter,  which  quickly  gave  me  the 
density,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  gradation,  desired  in  the  negative.  With 
the  detective  camera  all  the  plates,  being  under-exposed,  require  forcing  in 
-development,  therefore  I  would  advise  that  on  no  account  should  the 
pyro  be  at  any  time  stronger  than  20  minims  to  each  ounce  of  developer, 
as,  if  so,  the  resulting  negative  is  certain  to  be  too  hard  or  chalky,  a  dis- 
advantage which  afterwards  cannot  well  be  remedied,  whilst  a  thin 
negative  is  always  capable  of  being  improved  by  intensification  during 
<levelopment,  or  even  after  being  fixed.  The  importance  of  keeping  back 
the  pyro  cannot  be  too  strongly  put  before  you,  this,  and  not  the  accele- 
rator, being  the  key-note  of  the  resulting  negative. 

Plates. — Those  I  prefer  are  Edwards's  Isochromatic.  My  reason  for  this 
is  (1),  they  are  better  coated  ;  (2),  trifle  more  sensitive ;  and  (3),  more  suited 
to  the  ever- varying  conditions  of  light  than  any  other  plate  in  the  market. 
If  expense  is  an  object,  this  may  be  met  by  being  more  particular  as  to 
choice  of  subject,  and  thus  expose  a  less  number  of  plates,  or  when 
changing  the  double  backs  have  half  only  of  those  mentioned  and  the 
other  half  either  Fry's  or  llford  Ordinary,  using  the  latter  when  the  light 
is  at  its  best.  That  this  is  an  important  point  in  detective  camera  work 
I  will  prove  to  you  by  the  four  negatives  1  now  pass  round  for  inspection. 
The  plates  used  were  Wratten's  Special  Extraordinary,  time  of  exposure 
about  6.30  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  light,  bright  sunlight,  but  very 
yellow — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  do  all  I  would  I  could  not  get  density 
even  in  the  sky,  and  yet  where  the  whitewashed  or  painted  roofs  of  the 
■warehouses  and  the  white  sails  of  the  boat  come  in  these  are  dense  enough. 
I  am  certain  that  had  these  plates  been  Edwards's  Isochromatic  I  should 
have  obtained  a  much  better  quality  of  negative.  In  dull  or  cloudy 
weather  also,  isochromatic  plates  are  much  more  sensitive  than  the 
others  named,  thus  enabling  the  operator  with  these  plates  to  obtain 
-detail  in  his  negatives  that  would  without  doubt  be  lost  if  the  cheaper 
ordinary  brand  of  plates  were  used.  There  is  also  another  advantage 
theee  (and,  indeed,  Carbutt's  and  other  expensive  plates)  have  over  the 
cheap  brands,  and  that  is  the  ease  with  which  they  will  re-develop  up  to 
proper  density  after  all  detail  is  got  out  of  the  plate.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor,  inasmuch  as  all  plates  used  in  the  detective  being  under- 
exposed. This  allows  us  to  first  develop  out  all  detail,  after  which  the 
j)yro  may  be  added,  and  a  negative  made  that  will  do  for  silver  or  other 
printing,  as  the  operator  wishes. 

Shutters.— The  form  of  shutter  I  use  is,  as  you  see,  a  "  Kershaw,"  the 
release  being  a  press  button.  1  don't  know  that  this  can  be  beaten,  as 
unlike  the  string  and  other  arrangements  for  this  purpose  the  release  does 
not  jerk  the  camera.  I  do  not,  however,  find  the  Kershaw  fast  enough 
for  athletic  sports  or  racing  subjects,  but  as  I  am  not  anxious  to  make 
sillwuettes,  but  pictures,  the  speed  is  all  I  require.  I  would,  however, 
prefer  a  Thornton  Pickard  "  time  and  instantaueous  "  shutter  if  I  were 
buying  another  one,  it  being,  1  think,  a  faster,  and  certainly  more  gene- 
rally nsefnl  article.    Beferring  again  to  speed  of  the  shutter,  unless  the 


objects  are  very  close  and  large,  about  eight  turns  of  the  tension  spring  is 
quite  sufficient,  my  object  being  to  get  the  maximum  of  exposure  con- 
sistent with  the  non-blurring  of  the  objects  in  the  picture.  I  confess  to 
a  liking  for  a  small  amount  of  blur  in  street  pictures,  as  they  give  some 
idea  of  motion,  and  do  not  look  so  stiff  as  when  without  blur  or  absolutely 
sharp.  The  distance  of  the  subject  must  rule  the  speed  of  the  shutter. 
If  very  close  the  speed  must  be  great,  but  if  reasonably  distant  then  a 
few  turns  is  all  that  is  required. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  dealt  with  my  method  of  working  the  camera, 
and  must  now  confess  that  the  results  of  detective  work  are  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  or  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  honestly  believe  that  it,  in  one 
way  or  another,  costs  more,  or  at  least  as  much,  as  working  a  whole-plate, 
and  then  what  is  the  average  of  good  work  ?  It  is  almost  fearful  to  con- 
template ;  but,  of  course,  some  persons  may  be  so  easily  satisfied  that 
they  put  all  their  negatives  down  for  gems,  provided  they  give  a  print  at 
all.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  remember  reading  in  a  photographic  annual 
an  article  written  by  a  well-known  amateur,  who  claimed  for  a  certain 
picture  he  had  taken  that  the  principal  object  was  quite  sharp  and  full  of 
detail,  whereas,  having  seen  a  print  from  the  negative,  I  find  that— (1),  the 
object  is  not  even  in  proper  focus  ;  and  (2),  it  possesses  little  or  no  detail 
whatever.  The  latter  I  do  not  find  fault  with,  as  such  a  speed  of  the 
shutter  must  of  necessity  not  admit  of  much  detail  being  secured.  It 
may  be  thought  clever  to  photograph  trains  quite  sharply  running  at  the 
rate  of,  perhaps,  fifty  miles  an  hour,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  art.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  criticise  some  of  the  many  pictures  which  some 
writers  speak  so  glibly  of  in  our  photographic  journals.  I  am  afraid  the 
gilt  would  fall  off  some  of  them  if  carefully  analysed. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  those  who  intend  going  in  for  detective  work 
need  not  despair  of  success  in  the  highest  degree,  provided  they  will  work 
it  in  an  intelligent  manner,  or,  in  othtr  words,  not  expect  their  machine 
to  do  all  that  is  requisite,  but  use  their  brains  also.         H.  Wilkinson. 


NOTES  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 
The  approaching  visit  of  the  British  Association  is  beginning  to  absorb 
public  attention.  It  should  have  special  interest  for  local  photographers 
from  the  fact  that  Captain  Abney  is  the  President-Elect  of  the  section 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  Captain  Abney  has  done,  and  is  doing,  such 
good,  sterling  work  in  connexion  with  the  art- science,  that  I  really  think 
some  effort  might  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  local  devotees  of  the 
art  to  give  him  a  suitable  reception.  The  only  local  photographic  society, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  doing  nothing  in  the  matter ;  but  I  suppose  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  this  moribund  body  to  do  anything  ol 
importance. 

Various  handbooks  have  been  published  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of 
the  British  Association,  amongst  others,  an  Official  Guide  to  the  Industries 
of  the  Tyiie  and  District;  an  excellent  paper  on  photography  being  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Edwin  Dodds.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have 
considered  Mr.  Dodds  an  authority  on  this  matter  any  more  than  a 
dozen  or  two  other  gentlemen  I  could  mention,  but  I  must  say,  after 
reading  the  paper,  that  for  good  taste,  expression,  and  as  a  clear  and 
simple  statement  of  progress,  nothing  could  be  better. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Tomlinson's  comprehensive  guide  to  Northumberland  is  a 
most  excellent  and  interesting  work,  and  should  be  on  the  shelves  of 
every  member  of  the  craft  in  the  county.  Mr.  Tomlinson  divides  the 
county  into  sections,  e.g.,  Newcastle,  Hexham,  Morpeth,  Rothbury,  Bam- 
horough,  Alnwick,  &c.  &c.  Every  town  and  village  of  any  interest  what- 
ever is  described  for  the  full  benefit  and  information  of  the  antiquarian, 
artist,  and  botanist ;  all  the  hills,  loughs,  crags,  churches,  ancient  British 
camps,  castles,  and  pell  towers,  the  Roman  wall,  stations,  and  camps, 
ruined  churches,  chapels,  and  n.onastic  houses,  being  properly  described  in 
due  order.  In  addition  to  proper  directions  as  to  route,  Mr.  Tomlinson 
does  not  forget  the  hotels  and  places  of  accommodation  for  travellers.  I 
would  like  to  see  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  treated  in  the  same 
comprehensive  manner.  I  have  already  heard  of  two  amateurs  who  are 
now  "  doing  "  Northumberland  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Newcastle  just  now  is  certainly  well  supplied  with  photographic  material, 
no  less  than  five  chemists  now  dealing,  more  or  less  successfully,  in 
apparatus,  &e. ;  and  for  prices  I  should  say  nowhere  aie  they  lower. 
Scliering's  pyro,  in  one  ounce  bottles,  at  10s.  3i/.  a  dozen  ;  hypo  soda  at  7.<. 
per  cwt.  cask ;  and  fifteen  per  cent,  off  list  prices  for  Lancaster's  c  imcras, 
d'c,  is  pretty  good  cutting.  This  sort  of  tiling  may  easily  be  overdone  ; 
but  I  saw  in  one  shop  an  enlarg  ng  lantern,  with  six-inch  condensers 
and  front  lens,  iSc,  at  6/.  6s.,  an  exact  counterpart  of  one  in  a  London 
list  (just  received)  without  front  lens  for  'J/.,  which  shows  that  some  of 
our  retailers  make  big  profits. 
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Retaming  hj  tnin  the  other  day  from  a  short  photographic  excnrsion, 
I  was  bonoaied  with  some  frieDdly  confideooes  by  the  condnctor,  who, 
ptetamiDg  apon  my  "  legs,"  informed  me,  amongst  other  family  details, 
that  he  also  was  a  photographer,  and  had  been  out  at  the  Cape,  where  he 
ojed  a  15  X  12  camera,  and  had  taken  some  excellent  views  for  the 
GoTemmeot  with  one  of  Dallmeyer'i  aromatic  triplets  ! 


EIKONOGE:;  A3  A  DEVELOPER  FOB  BBOHIBE  OF 

SILVER  PAPER. 

(Abridgtd.) 

Etut  one  who  has  expeiiiiMntad  with  fatomide  of  silver  paper  will  agree 
with  me  that  iron  oxalate,  the  dareloper  hitherto  most  generally  employed, 
althou^  giving  od  the  whole  fairly  good  reaolts,  is  not  free  b-om  certain 
diawbaeks.  Among  these  I  may  mentioo  the  yellow  iron  spots  which,  in 
^pite  of  tha  most  earefnl  maaipalatiaB,  eaanot  be  prevented  from  ocea- 
■ioDaUy  makiiig  their  appearance,  and  the  aipenae  entailed  by  the  consider- 
able qnantitiea  of  this  reagent  neeeeeary  tor  developing  piinta  of  large  siie. 
fimtti^T  ineoavenienee,  to  which,  however,  we  have  almost  become  aocos- 
tomed,  thoagl>  ^^^  i*^  ^i***  ""*  diminieh  the  annoyance,  is  the  soiling 
of  flngen.  meaewing  gbasM,  itiihee,  Ac.  Some  persons  have  sooght  to 
mbetitate  hydroquiaoae  for  inn  oialate,  bat  aa  far  aa  my  knowledge  goes 
thia  nagent  is  not  generally  adopted  tor  developing  poeilives.  At  this  I 
am  not  suijrised,  lor  the  davalopaant  with  hydroqninone,  which  is  very 
gradual,  oeeapies  a  uuiiaiileiahh  time,  and  at  the  present  day  time  is  more 
valaable  than  ever.  Many,  loo,  have  probably  been  deterred  from  em- 
ploying bydroqainooe  by  ita  high  prioe.  For  whatever  may  be  said  in 
favoar  of  tha  lepealed  use  of  the  same  dav«loper,  I  have  only  been  able  to 
obtain  really  good  eontraate  of  light  and  shade,  with  dear  "  whites,"  by 
uaiag  a  parisetly  fnah  developer,  and  applying  it  only  once.  Iron  oxalate 
is  tftJTf~«  still,  even  at  tha  preseilt  ^ly,  In  cnmmnn  use  iu  spite  of  its 
dsfsnts  U  isnms.  Iwwevar,  piobabte  that  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  com- 
plstsly  smiwseJsd  by  ettonogen. 

The  dinetioas  issoed  by  the  iiisiiiiflMllniiiis  of  the  Utter  reagent  state 
that  "old  developer"  should  be  amplsgred  to  bring  oat  the  image,  and 
fmh  solotkn  to  intenaify.  I  alfea4j  itsisd  some  time  ago,  in  the  VeuUcU 
Pkatogmflu*  Ztitamg,  tbat  my  esperisoM  showed  that  the  lesolts  thus 
obtained  wen  not  very  perfeet,  eieept  ia  tiM  case  of  over-expoeed  plates, 
when  the  best  method  of  working  is  to  eommmoe  with  old  developer  to 
bring  oat  the  lighu,  and  to  finish  oft  with  Iresh. 

It  ia  othsfwise  in  dsveloping  positivaa.  Here  the  developer,  when  made 
op  according  to  the  rsesipta  given,  nets  mash  too  energetically,  and  attacks 
the  white*  even  after  short  csposare,  prodneing,  however  soon  one  may 
stop  the  devalopoMBt,  a  mcBstiuus,  iasfisetive  sort  of  image.  As  the 
fomirfftitiffii  d  sitiwiigan  ia  at  pteosat  — liiiieii  1  didn't  venture  to  alter 
the  make-op  d  the  developes,  bol  oaatsalsd  myself  with  simply  dilating 
it.  In  my  experimsirta  I  eBplOTed  Fiaatman  paper,  whieh,  being  of 
medium  sensitiveaeas,  enabled  bm  to  hit  off  more  regularly  the  proper 
length  of  oipanr*.  The  derslopsc  whaa  diluted  certamly  gave  a  better 
image,  thotf^h  tt  wm  still  mach  ialsnor  to  that  obtained  by  oxalate  after 
timilar  espoooM— tha  whitaa  being  hard  and  chalky,  and  the  shkdes 
hating  aa  nnpisasant  giasa  tia«s,  wbiah  neither  a  bath  of  water  with 
thtss  p«  asBt-oastie  acid,  watss  aridnlalad  with  hydrochlorio  acid,  or  the 
alom  bath,  eoold  get  rid  of.  Tha  additiaa  of  brotnida  of  potash  increased 
the  hardness  wiihoot  impaitlag  •  good  Uaek  to  the  shades. 

Aa  thsre  issmsd  little  prospeet  of  impcovsment  by  continoing  in  this 
eoana,  I  expariBtsnlad  with  a  dsvaleiMr  that  hod  been  already  need, 
selsstiag  one  whieh  had  bean  employad  lor  the  development  of  a  negative. 
The  reaalt  was  jmrnnliatt  and  astoaiahing.  Without  any  addition,  with- 
out any  dilution,  I  obtained  an  iawg*  with  pure  black  shades,  well  modu- 
lated half-looas,  aad  clear  whitee,  ia  tha  softest  and  moet  harmonious 
gradatioB.  Tha  Ughtar  half-tones  sspislsllj  showed  a  delioale  silver-grey, 
soeh  sa  caa  hat  satdon  obtains  with  iron  oxalate,  and  in  the  case  of 
highly  siiiiilHasil  paper  only  whan  ona  has  taken  enormous  pains  to  hit 
ofl  ths  asast  psriod  ol  expoaoxe.  I  developed  three  more  positivee  that 
had  bata  aspiosad  lor  tha  soma  length  of  tune  in  the  some  portion  of 
devolopar,  and  obtained  aqnaUy  wtwfaalory  reeuits.  After  a  variety  of 
cxparimaals,  whieh  ^aca  hara  keeps  m»  from  enomerating,  I  believe  my- 
•eif  to  have  esUbliahed  tha  loUowing  method  of  procedure  aa  the  most 
aatisfaetory,  and  vaatora  to  fsenmrntd  it  herewith. 

I  make  up  the  davalopar  l llilin  to  the  direetions  given  in  the  pro- 

spcctos,  aad  employ  two  difteoat  iolalhms.  For  each  negative  I  take  a 
ficab  qoaati^  ol  the  davalopar  aad  lUtar  it,  after  finishing  the  develop- 
ment, iato  a  loag-naekad  flaak,  provided  with  a  groond-gbMa  stopper, 
whiib  la  ahraya  to  ba  kept  tight,  that  tha  liquid  may,  as  far  as  possible, 


be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air.  Of  course,  developers  to  which 
bromide  of  potash  has  been  added  must  be  kept  separate.  This  flask  I 
mark  "  1."  To  bring  out  the  image,  the  paper,  after  exposure,  is  softened 
by  immersion  in  water  as  usual,  and  after  the  water  has  been  poured  off  a 
suitable  quantity  from  flask  1  is  added.  When  the  time  of  exposure  is 
right  the  image  is  developed  at  such  a  moderate  pace  and  so  regularly 
that  one  can  control  the  process  excellently.  When  sufficient  intensity 
has  been  obtained  the  developer  is  poured  quickly  off  into  flask  2,  and  the 
print  in  the  dish  rinsed  repeatedly  with  water.  Acidulated  water  is  un- 
necessary ;  the  image  being  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  five  per  cent., 
soda  solution ;  a  subsequent  alum  bath  is  also  unnecessary,  as  I  have  never 
found  that  crumpling  takes  place.  The  developer  in  flask  2,  if  kept 
well  stopped,  can  be  employed  over  again  several  times.  I  have  gone  as- 
far  as  developing  five  different  prints  with  the  same  solution,  though  I  re- 
marked that  the  development  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  last  ones 
rather  more  slowly  ;  the  tone  and  the  whites,  however,  remained  satis- 
factory in  all  cases  where  the  development  was  not  in  fault.  On  exposing 
a  little  too  long,  and  developing  with  a  solution  employed  several  times 
before,  the  image  attains  a  warm  sepia  tone  that,  though  unsuitable  for 
enlargements,  imparts  (o  landscapes  a  very  charming  effect. 

I  possess  no  data  as  to  whether  the  developer  permits  of  being  subse- 
quently regenerated,  as  my  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  not  suflicieut  to 
enable  me  to  carry  oat  experiments  of  this  kind.  Whether  this  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  case  or  not  is  of  very  little  importance,  as  the  developer 
has  in  any  case  done  ita  duty  to  the  full.  After  drying,  the  photographs 
developed  with  eikonogen  display  a  delicate  silky  brilliance  that  I  have 
not  hitherto  seen  obtained  with  gelatine  paper. 

A  further  advantage  of  this  process,  which  should  not  be  undervalued, 
is  its  great  cleanliness — neither  hands  nor  utensils  being  stained  in  the 
least,  and  no  yellow  spots  appearing  on  the  paper.  That  the  developer 
in  time  becomes  brown,  as  also  the  soda  bath,  after  frequent  using,  does- 
not  affect  the  process  in  the  least. 

Above  all,  ita  extreme  cheapness  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
The  price  of  eikonogen  ia  2a<>.  per  kilo  (about  lin.  per  pound),  at  which 
many  of  my  readers  will  probably  shake  their  heads ;  but  examine  the 
figures.  To  develop  a  photograph  7u  x  100  cm.,  for  example,  one  requires 
at  least  one  litre  of  mixed  oxalate  developer,  the  cost  of  which  is  at  least 
60  pf.  (7}i'.),  and  this  con  only  be  employed  for  one  print ;  now  the 
eikonogen  developer  not  only  costs  nothing  at  all,  since  it  has  already 
paid  for  itself  in  developing  negatives,  but  can  also  be  employed  over 
and  over  again.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  tbat  with  pictures  of  this 
size  the  price  is  generally  such  that  a  small  saving  is  scarcely  worth  con- 
sidering ;  but  he  who  does  not  reverence  the  penny  will  not  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  invest  in  the  funds,  and  in  a  large  business  the  saving  is  worth 
coiuidering. 

All  things  taken  into  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  new 
developer  is  destined  soon  to  gain  for  itself  a  large  number  of  friends, 
and  this  will  be  the  case  still  more  whenever  it  throws  off  its  mysterious 
incognito,  and  appears  before  us  either  as  an  old  ac  jnaintance  or  as  a 
new  edition  of  the  egg  of  Columbus.  For  the  thoughtful  operator  there 
is  always  something  unpleasant  in  working  with  unknown  reagents,  even. 
when  they  possess  such  excellent  qualities  as  eikonogen. 

—Dtutuke  Photogruphen  Zeitung.  C.  HiNciLEiiMAini. 


THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
Chapteb  XI.— Nntio  {continued)— Tut  Ju>anese  Lasodaoe— Jscsenii 

— YOMOTO. 

At  Nikko  I  was  thrown  on  my  own  resources  in  the  matter  of  language,, 
and  the  Japanese  language  is  a  (earful  one  for  foreigners.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  language  that  no  foreigners  really  learn,  except  a  few  who  make  the 
learning  of  it  their  sole  occupation  for  years,  and  even  these  got  expert  iu 
it  only  if  they  are  naturally  good  lingmsts. 

There  are  two  distinct  languages,  the  written  and  the  spoken,  besides 
many  variations  of  both  of  them.  It  is  the  latter  that  the  foreigner  gene- 
rally tries  to  learn,  and  fails.  Even  it  alone  is  probably  about  as  great  a 
task  as  to  learn  five  or  six  European  languages.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
language  is  the  use  of  "  honorittcs."  This  means  that  every  word,  besides 
iu  own  peculiar  meaning,  expresses  the  humility  of  the  speaker,  or  his 
respect  for  the  person  spoken  to,  or  conveys  an  opposite  meaning.  Besides 
this  honorific  modification  of  ordinary  words,  there  are  special  honoriUc 
words  and  particles,  and  when  a  Japanese  wants  to  be  remarkably  polite 
he  dilutes  all  his  ideas  with  these  honorifics.  ,     . ,     .,    ■ 

To  take  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  words  having,  besides  their  own 
meaning,  a  honorific  significance :  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  Japanese 
words  for  our  word  "  wife."  These  words  are  all  different,  and  rfPffsent 
a  graduated  scale  of  poUteness.    Of  the  first,  or  least  pohte  of  aU,  the 
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diclionary  maker  quaintly  remarks  that  "  A  man  may  use  it  to  hU  own 
wife  or  to  others  to  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  over  polite. 

The  Japanc  c  learn  foreign  languages  with  wonderful  facility,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  tliat  are  in  the  way  of  them.  The  greatest  of  these  is 
that  they  have  to  learn  a  number  of  new  sounds.  The  Japanese  language 
is  syllabic ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  syllables— about 
seventy— each  consisting  of  an  initial  consonant  and  a  vowel.  I  here  is 
only  one  final  consonant,  namely  "  n,"  and  those  who  have  not  been 
speciallv  trained  in  foreign  languages  cannot  proitounce  any  word  which  is 
not  made  up  of  these  syllables.  The  result  is  sometimes  curious.  Ilius, 
the  one  English  expression  which  is  known  almost  all  over  the  country, 
"Good-bye,"  is  generally  pronounced  "gooroo-bye."  Foreigners  find  it 
neoeBsary,  as  a  rule,  to  adopt  modified  names  with  the  uneducated  natives. 
I  am  tolerably  fortunate,  as  thev  can  come  as  near  my  name  as  Booroton. 
An  unhappy  German,  who  has  recently  come  to  Yokohama,  and  bearing 
the  unfortunate  cognomen  of  Koohler,  has  had  his  name  Japanified  into 

"Kokiroorool"  •    .i     i 

Sometimes  English  inscriptions  are  put  over  the  shops  in  tue  larger 
towns.  Some  of  these  are  curious,  being  evidently  constructed  with  the 
aid  of  a  dictionary.  1  bus,  there  are  in  Nikko  two  shops  owned  by  the  same 
individual.  One  has  printed  over  it  "  Root  Store,"  the  other  "  Diverging 
Shop  ; "  evidently  intended  for  "  chief  store  "  and  "  branch  establishment." 
Sometimes  phrases  which  must  have  been  picked  up  orally  are  used  as 
irordi  with  very  strange  results.  One  such  case  I  remember  is  so  very  re- 
markable that  I  may  give  it.  I  relate  the  incident  precisely  as  it  occurred, 
but  lest  some  of  the  expressions  be  considered  too  strong  for  the  British 
reader,  I  must  ask  the  Editor  carefully  to  read  the  tale,  and,  if  he  con- 
siders it  necessary,  to  introduce  a  judicious  blank  or  two,  so  that,  leaving 
the  meaning  clear,  the  eye  may  yet  not  be  offended.* 

I  was  conversing  with  a  Japanese  lady— or  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  I  was  attempting,  through  the  medium  of  my  few  miserable  scraps  of 
Japanese,  to  hold  converse  with  her.  She  had  shown  no  symptom  of 
knowing  or  imagining  that  she  knew  any  word  of  English  till  reference 
was  made  to  a  certain  man,  when  she  made  the  following  astonishing 
statement,  all  in  Japanese  excepting  the  astounding  compound  adjective, 
"  Oh  !  I  don't  like  him ;  he  is  a  God-damn-you-a-disgrace  man  ! " 

One  understands  readily  enough,  it  being  predicated  that  "shto"is 
the  Japanese  for  man  or  men,  how  English  sailors  in  Yokohama 
come  to  be  designated  "  Damn-your-eye  shto,"  but  as  to  how  the  wonder- 
ful phrase  given  above  was  incorporated  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Japanese  lady  as  an  English  adjective,  affords  much  food  for  unsuccessful 
speculation. 

At  Nikko  is  a  very  old  bridge— three  or  four  hundred  years  old,  I  was 
told — which  is  closed  to  the  public.  It  is  said  that  it  is  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Mikado,  and  of  certain  other  great  personaxes.  I  consider  it 
remarkable  as  exhibiting  a  peculiarity  of  Japanese  structures.  The  upper 
part  of  the  bridge  is  of  wood ;  the  supports  are  of  stone.  The  Japanese 
are  not  a  mechanical  people.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  are  not  clever 
with  their  hands ;  they  are  exceedingly  ;  but  they  are  not  a  mechanically 
inventive  people,  and  when,  in  their  structures,  they  came  to  adopt  stone 
in  the  place  of  wood,  they  retained  precisely  the  old  shapes,  as  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  stone  supports  of  the  bridge  shown  in  the  photograph. 
Apparently  they  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  arch  until  it  was 
lecently  imported  from  the  West. 

The  Torii  was  undoubtedly  originally  always  made  in  wood,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  form  is  one  well  adapted  to  a  wooden  structure.  It  is 
still  most  frequently  made  of  wood,  but  is  often  made  of  stone,  and 
occasionally  of  bronze ;  but  of  whatever  it  is  made,  the  form  is  kept 
precisely  the  same.  This  is  not,  I  believe,  because  the  precise  form  is 
one  which  has  religious  significance,  but  simply  because  the  Japanese 
have  not  the  mechanical  instinct  which  induces  Westerners  to  adopt  a 
change  in  the  form  of  a  structure  to  suit  any  change  in  material  which 
may  be  made. 

From  Nikko  it  is  a  glorious  walk  to  a  great  lake,  called  Jsusenii,  and 
further  to  a  hot  spring  village,  named  Y'omoto.  The  walk  is  through  a 
deep  valley  with  a  steep  ascent  from  Nikko  to  Yomoto,  3000  feet,  or 
thereby  ;  and  there  are  in  the  valley  some  of  the  most  glorious  waterfalls 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  a  river  at  places  leaping  clear  over  a  precipice  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  high  into  a  deep  and  gloomy  gorge  below. 

I  did  not  photograph  any  of  these.  I  saw  many  photographs  of  them 
in  Nikko,  many  excellent,  but  none  that  conveyed  any  idea  whatever  of 
them  to  one  who  had  not  seen  them,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  that 
photography  is  not  capable  of  giving  an  idea  of  them. 

W.  K.  Burton. 

*  It  is  surely  a  curious  cnae  of  folly,  this  which  permits  the  use  of  an  "  impropRr 
word  "  in  print  if  part  of  it  is  represented  by  a  blank,  althoug-h  the  meaning  remains 
as  clear  a«  if  the  word  were  written  in  f  nil.  I  believe  it  hoM  its  ori^  with  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  writers.  They  find  it  nooessary  oocasion.nlly  to  make  use  of  such  a  word, 
but  are  in  terror  lest  readers  should  supiKi?e  them  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  as  not 
to  know  that  it  is  a  baxl  word.  They  th»-refore  adopt  the  use  of  a  blank  to  indicate  to 
the  same  rtviders  that  they  (the  writers),  although  they  have  to  use  a  naughty  word, 
are  fully  aware  that  it  is  such. 
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PHOTor.nAi'Hic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— Monthly  technical  meeting, 
the  tliiril  Tuesday,  Sopteniber  17  (the  usual  fmirtli  Tuesday  being  required 
■  the  Kxiiibition),  at  eight  l).in.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  13,892. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Dark  SUdes."    R.  W.  Thomas. 
—hated  September  3,  1889. 

No.  14,126. — "A  Combination  Camera  Stand  and  Case."  F.  BAita — Dated 
SejHember  7,  1889. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 
Improvements  in  Cameras  and  in  Tbipod  Stands  fob  the  same. 

No.  13,868.    John  William  Hamsdkn,  Park-lane,  Leed.s,  Yorkiihire. — 
Ai'yiist  17,  18S9. 
The  olyect  of  my  inveution  in  to  facilitate  the  setting  up  and  the  manipulation 
and  adjustment  of  the  camera,  the  clo.sing  or  packing  up  of  the  camera,  also  to 
render  it  more  convenient  or  compact  for  transport,  and  to  increase  the  capa- 
bilities or  capacity  of  the  apparatus. 

lly  invention  refers,  in  ttie  first  ]>lace,  to  improvements  in  the  construction 
anil  fittings  of  the  bnse  or  bed-piece  of  the  camera.  Such  haae  or  bed-piece  is 
formed  as  is  usual  in  two  jiarts,  the  one  which  is  clamped  to  the  top  of  the 
tripod  stand  being  capable  of  being  slid  along  the  middle  or  centre  part  of  the 
other  to  which  the  camera  back  is  attached,  or,  more  strictly,  the  latter  is. 
capable  of  sliding  over  the  former  when  the  same  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
tripod  staiiil.  This  outer  sliding  portion  just  referred  to  is  provided  with  two 
longitudinal  (i.e.,  in  the  direction  of  the  sliding  motion)  slots  or  slits,  through 
which  pass  the  screws  or  studs  for  securing  or  clamping  the  back  of  the  camera 
in  position.  The  two  portions  of  the  base-piece  are  secured  in  their  relative 
positions  (to  which  they  m.iy  have  been  adjusted)  with  regard  to  each  other 
by  the  same  screw  or  clamp  by  which  the  inner  portion  is  secured  to  the  top 
of  the  tripod  stand.  The  final  adjustment  to  focus  of  the  camera  hack  is 
effected  by  sliding  the  above-mentioned  screws  or  studs  in  the  before- 
mentioned  slots  or  slits.  These  slots  or  slits  are  somewhat  wider  than  the 
portion  of  the  studs  or  screws  passing  through  them,  which  allows  the  camera 
back  to  be  inclined  slightly  towards  one  side  or  the  other. 

Secondly,  to  the  attachment  and  fittings  of  the  camera  back.  The  camera 
hack  is  not  attached  directly  to  the  base  or  bed-piece,  but  is  hung  or  hinged 
to  a  metal  carrier,  this  latter  being  securely  clamped  to  the  base  or  bed-piece 
by  the  screws  or  studs.  A  slot  in  the  carrier  and  a  piu  or  screw  passing 
through  the  same  into  the  side  of  the  camera  back,  limits  the  swing  or 
inclination  to  the  vertical  of  the  camera  back. 

Tlie  frame  of  the  image  or  focussing  plate  and  also  the  dark  slide  are  secured 
in  the  camera-back  frame  by  means  of  short  hinged  jilates,  which  are  turned 
across  the  two  top  corners  of  the  frame  of  the  im.ige  or  focussing  plate  iuatea  I 
of  being  slid  along  grooves. 

The  front  side  of  the  camera-hack  frame  is  provided  with  spring  clips  for 
holding  the  camera  cloth  or  screen. 

Thirdly,  to  the  mode  and  means  for  inserting  or  holding  the  plates  in  the 
dark  slide.  The  plates  are  inserted  in  the  dark  sliile  from  the  front,  by 
inserting  one  end  or  edge  of  the  ]ilate  in  a  groove  provided  preferably  in  the 
tO|)  side  of  the  dark  slide.  Tliis  groove  is  provided  with  two  or  more  springs, 
which  yield  wlien  sufliciently  pressed,  allowing  the  bottom  end  o!  the  plate  to 
be  puslied  back  Hat  into  the  slide,  wlien  the  springs  just  mentioned  force  the 
plate,  so  tliat  the  same  or  bottom  eilge  of  the  plate  enters  a  groove  provi<ied 
therefore  in  the  corresponding  bottom  side  of  the  dark  slide.  This  groove, 
however,  is  not  sufliciently  deep  to  allow  the  Hret-mentioned  edge  of  the  plate 
to  )iass  beyond  free  Irom  the  gi'oove  containing  the  springs. 

Fourthly,  to  im]U'ovements  in  tlie  lens  attaclmients.  The  front  piece  con- 
taining the  lens  is  arranged  capable  of  fitting  sliding  in  tightly-litting  slides  or 
guides  at  the  front  end  of  the  camera  box,  and  is  attached  to  a  pillar  (D-shaped 
in  cross  section),  which  latter  fits  aud  slides  in  a  corresponding  hole  or  .socket 
at  the  front  end  of  the  inner  base  or  bed-piece,  in  wliich  hole  or  socket  the 
pillar  can  be  secured  at  any  desired  height  np  to  the  extreme  length  of  the 
pillar.  The  first  portion  of  this  arrangement  allows  the  flexible  sides  of  the 
camtra  box  to  be  conveniently  folded  biick  for  packing  up,  whilst  the  latt>r 
part  of  this  arrangement  allows  of  the  lens  being  fixed  close  down  to  the  base 
or  bed-piece  of  the  camera,  or  fixeil  at  any  height  up  to  the  extreme  length  of 
the  pillar.  This  anangenient  allows  of  the  camera  being  readily  and  properly 
adjusted  in  many  situations  where  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  a  proper  adjustment  with  tlie  tripod  stand  alone. 

Fifthly,  to  the  form  or  shape  of  the  dark  slide  (which  is  usually  arranged  to 
take  oblong  plates),  but  I  prefer  to  make  the  same  square,  and  to  take  an 
exposure  with  the  largest  possible  square  fiehl  of  view,  the  impression  being 
printed  from  part  only  or  the  whole  of  the  jilate,  so  as  to  give  an  upright, 
oblong,  circular,  or  square  picture,  as  may  be  deemed  to  give  the  best  ettect 

Lastly,  my  inveution  refers  to  a  special  construction  of  the  tripo'l-stand  legs. 
As  is  usual,  the  lower  half  of  each  is  maile  capable  of  sliding  over  or  within 
the  upper  half,  but  according  to  my  invention  the  lower  half  as  well  as  the 
upjier  half  is  split,  the  two  portions  of  the  lower  half  being  hinged  together 
near  the  bottom.  The  split  portions  of  each  leg  can  be  opened  out  and  tied 
across  by  means  of  a  hinged  bar  or  biu-s  fixeil  at  any  convenient  height, 
preferably  near  the  brass  or  metal  slides  connecting  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  legs. 

The  claims  are : — 1.  A  base  or  base-piece  formed  in  two  portions,  the  one 
sliding  outside  the  other  and  provided  with  slits  or  slots  for  facilitating  the 
adjustment  of  the  camera  back  to  focus.  2.  The  arrangement  and  use  of  a 
swing  carrier  for  supporting  the  camera-back  frame  from  the  base  or  base-piece 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  ailjustment.  3.  The  combination  or  arrangement  of  lens 
plate  and  pillar  attached  thereto — with  slides  or  guides  attached  to  the  camera 
lx>x  or  bellows,  the  former  capable  of  sliding  in  the  latter  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
closing  or  packing  np  of  the  camera.  4.  The  means  herein  set  forth  for  ad- 
justing the  camera-back  frame  about  an  horizontal  and  an  imaginaiy  vertical 
axis  with  respect  to  the  iKise.  .').  A  lens  plate  attacheil  to  one  end  of  a  flexible 
camera  box  or  bellows  aud  connected  by  a  .sliding  connexion  to  the  base.  6. 
The  combination  of  lens  plate  and  pillar  with  a  socket  in  tlie  base-piece  fOT  the; 
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purpoM  of  a^jiutiiig  tlie  height  of  the  lem  tbore  the  base.  7.  The  arrange- 
■ant  of  gnovea  in  oppoaite  rides  of  the  daric  lUde,  one  of  such  groores  being 
proridaaVrith  aprings,  all  sufastantiany  aa  deaerihed  aoU  shown  and  for  the 
uuipcae  apadfted.  8.  The  meaas  loMtaotially  as  described  and  shown  for 
Mcuiii^  tae  dark  sU<le  or  focosatng  plate  in  the  camera  back,  consisting  of 
biBRad  plataa  at  tbe  top  cmnen  and  a  meaa  (or  projection)  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eaaan  back,  witb  wrraanondhiy  groorca  or  slit*  in  the  comers,  and  a  pro- 
jaetioa  («r  iseeas)  on  (or  in)  the  aidaa  af  tba  dark  ilide  or  focnssing  plate.  9. 
A  faaaa  or  haaci  pirrr  formeil  in  two  porting*,  the  outer  portion,  which  slides 
onr  tha  iaaar,  farmed  in  two  pieces  cooneetad  together  at  one  end  by  a  broad 
lit  fUU,  aad  at  the  other  by  a  biiwed  cross-piece,  substantially  as  described 
aad  ikowB.  10.  A  tripod  stand  with  tha  Ian  constructed  in  upper  and  lower 
kalna,  tlia  one  capable  of  *U<ling  ortfr  tba  oUtcr  or  within  it,  botn  halves  twing 
*|dit,  the  split  portions  of  the  lower  halres  being  hinged  together  at  their  lower 
aada,  and  provided  with  hinged  ban  for  tying  across  the  split  portions  when 
•  aie  o|>ened  oat. 

♦ 

itUettng^  of  &octettrj5. 

MSETING8  or  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


MrU«llosBaII.irnpsr.at.4illa||toa 
The  niailiii.  misiiiiaij  Isiia.  niiHiiii 
Qasaa's  BoM.  Chfloa. 

TMselaBatal. 
Ik  R.  Aadtaw^anaf*. 
Aadactoa's  Batd.  risstatiaatAa 
Msssas  HaUTaTera.Bssiinh«ll-«t. 


THE  lOSVOS  AND  PROVIXCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AS80CUTI0N. 

■ r-'nni  5,— Mr.  P.  Everitt  in  the  chair. 

^    U.  Baaliaga  sbowcd  a  leas  br  Taylor,  of  Leicenter,  inlendnl  for 
It  WM  Ittad  with  an  Irio  diaphragm  and  with 


'^men  parposea. 


A  psoAofnpii 
rti  tbra  sxbibitad 


tlM  power  of  the  instrument 

wnhutogiaphs  printeil  apoo  what  he 
labaslsofwbib      "  ' 


I  sriBtad  ■pea  it  sits  of  white  celluloiif  nhaiied  and 
jioa  wlU  a  nimd  lat  fie*  tor  the  |>ortraiL  The 
prmtuu  wu  done  by  ■uni  of  a  fslatiM-tMBiida  emnUoa,  and  the  process  of 
printing,  derelofiiv,  awi  lUtef  WM  daMMkalad  to  tha  meeting,  the  exposure 
Imiat  made  witS  a  gas  ttuaa  ata  dMaaca  of  aboat  fifteen  inches,  for  a  tune  of 
tnm  thne  to  Bt*  sseooda.  Mr.  Grssaa  also  im-I  tli^  following  paper,  dealing 
with  tha  piOLisss  and  with  aa«M  other  phdCograpbic  topin  :— 

PhsliBmhr  lasio— ay  rttiasMn  miMIIhi  tae^  tUataadtta  attar  at  the 
iwesaMlfieaaaKlMsteassaahtWeKtaf  Hitniim  tta  sMIIw  af  lae  of 
Iks  asst  teattaat  iMsMaM  witeb  it  fabas.  Mah  as  tta  ehsariaal  asrf  ait  kaowlsdie 
wyehlslnfcfawwuiiiiiiniisl  i.    Tas.  we  thsas»i«>fcifi  as»  bsasstly  say  that 

>  as  a  m»n  ■lebsalsal  operation, 
,  sr  a<sa  a  kaowicdve  e(  the 


tlMittaat 

ilnaspswwtorsTalatlaalML    Tas,we 
aow,  eapafiaily  ta  IImm  wko  npraaeh  pkoto 
Ba4  mf  tha  we  ased  aat  psMM  tad*,  la 


a«  Ma-s'aii^  a«l  thai  |ib«  Isfrapty  la  Mid  aarcr  eaa  be 
af  awraato  i  aa4  Ibsy  wiO  ws  sigaBsati  aeiihar  aoral 
■net  iHklBtaiB  the  pariliaas  la  wUea  ws 
*tt  wtth  oar  «H  sia  llantat  M.    Saw  tbaae 
MangBaalaapfaetiMdwarheni  H  U  Uka 
^^-      -  aat  I  tanaially  pM 


ihaHlatal 

ablsh  Map  as  iliiilsg  iiai  Isliiialiej  sijei 

•ten  alwa^  Uva  tbat :  tat  wlwt  I  asBa  la,  ter  as  to  leak  at  tba  proimss  JMr  by 
Tear  phatnrrapby  ft  SMklag  hrte  araiytMae.  ChnMs  tsaeht  as  at  ln« ;  it  wiU  ba 
ssafcMwawerkiai— H|r,tlwiaaai«a.  Wa  staO  tsMh  the  ahaaist.  for  the  »ora  I 
aiasifcrtka  n>sailis1«as»Mae  la  whMsa  tapha>»tnipby.tb»  ■ora  itrwuly  tt  toress 
llaalf  la  lay  aaMaaLaBd  I  leak  Isawaid  la  ear  saraartaf  ■■e^bmr  naeata  tha 
dMatoafakMZrdtaMliyltaalsthacasaalfsaMt  TbrriattaaefU^taadhaat 
sM  ilntit^M  Is  hi^  ptmy  el  faa  wMk  ah.l.«t«pliy  •?2!~2h.'TLIt^  "?* 
tad  |>  Itieiiilky  dsss  aat  lara  eaaw  fan  Wt  tWia  W«ad4>y,  ai»d  if  pbetwrapkr 
toaatacalidiSttwfaiadaMwkwntaManaMto  to  the  other.  Thsea i« riaatjr  of 
"     |kiinn|lmod>isatlnt>aifcieliiliMsef  l>eelsetris«fwkeai«^«the 

...  ...    ,|ajj,_|^,in,^i,^„,- ^Mdaetastoaiaeehaal- 

laslf :  saSr  far  tW  Idd^f  pholaraphy  bi  Ike  way 
lapradW.    Lank  at  the  r»d  •""  "^  •?*•  ^ 
Ihns)  hal  we  stai  want  aacBttwIsjuMl  tha  haaotias 
—        la  a  paad  ■aid  tar  Isnsas.    We  pkolertaplian 
[  Ike  laa  Into  ear  leas,  aad  tarn  oar  baek  on 
nwhfehftfs  tka  staieasenple  eCeet  to  a 
sflbst  prsdMid  whaa  the  wn  is  sklata« 


■adofi 
aOthei 

I  teea  laaad  tka  aMS.  «_«  -...— ,^ 

tba  hMb    Raw,  a*  la  aaraUia.  I  aaa  laiae  to  ikow  y<m  a  taw  to-alckt; 

bleb  I  wfl  daaaaalnta ;  Moadly,  these  few  iTory  pictara, 

to  bear  yew  andid  apraloa.  tbefafare  I  wOl  lay  notUaff 

■as  thsai  *a  yaa  i  IhMly.  rkaTs  braa«bt  thia  ssroU,  as  I  am 

If  any  aaa  eaa  tan  as  baw  Iks  iisiWiaUlberdir  la  doaa.    It  Is  not 

It ■aisjIblM  III  Isi  III  1  T-T^  *—    Btffl,  weare  not 

to  eiarythNr.  aat  ease  by  ear  Aaarfaa  eawtas,  br  ban  la  a  awawttb  aaa 

aae  IM III!  «e take  Ataa  ar  laar  alsfras  a  ■eaead  by  sbnply  tandag  a 

wMak  tea  aaasr  haaa  aeaMulbbad  badata. 


Mwaf^  laa  iswib    liaw,  a 
aaalaas  ta  kaaw  If  aar  aaa 


TW  CluiaMAji  ieritsd  illiireailw  aad  aaasUona  spaa  it  .,    ^ 

Mr.  W.  E.  DnnaAM  laqalnd  whtf  ena  tha  conplalBt  which  Mr.  Greene 
had  ta  ■aka  ^[aten  tha  pawpeetife  yielded  by  photogr^ibic  lennaa. 
Mr.  Okusi  Mid  that  near  ofcjaeU  wen  lendered  disproportionately  large, 


and  addeil  that  he  had  particularly  noticed  this  when  taking  the  Convention 
group,  and  tn-ing  to  have  a  figure  in  the  foreground ;  moreover,  he  could  not 
get  foreground  and  middle  distance  in  focus  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Debenham  maintiined  that  the  perspective  given  by  the  ordinary  non- 
distorting  photographic  lenses  was  absolutely  correct,  and  repre5ented  objects 
in  the  position  in  which  they  would  appear  on  a  sheet  of  glass  held  in  front  of 
the  eye  of  an  observer  placed  iu  tlie  same  position  as  the  camera. 

Messrs.  A.  H.  HaDDON,  CtX)KE,  and  Atkix  endorsed  this  view. 

With  regard  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Greene's  referring  to  an  attempt  to  photo- 
graph a  iKJsitive  direct  in  the  camera,  the  Chairman  said  that  on  one  occiision 
he  nail  adiled  some  solution  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  to  the  developer  lu 
mutake  for  pvro :  the  image  on  tlie  plate  disappeared,  and  on  washing  and 
developing  witli  a  fresh  solution  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative  image  resulteil. 

Mr.  Haddox  inquired  whether  the  ojial  cards  upon  which  Mr.  Greene  made 
his  prints  were  absolutely  waterjiroof. 

Mr.  Grkenk  replied  that  they  were  so  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Haooon  saiil  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  a  really  impervious  varnish 
for  many  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Mr.  Gkeenk  said  that  he  had  had  sever.al  ajiplications  for  the  varnish  that  he 
used  for  different  purposes,  one  Iwing  for  making  water-tight  \vrappers  for  tea. 

Mr.  Cooke  wished  to  know  how  long  washing  the  cards  woiUd  bear. 

Mr.  Greene  replied  :  Three  minntes.  A  great  advantage  of  these  cards  was 
that  two  or  three  dozen  prints  could  be  delivered  the  .same  day.  Sepia  tones 
conid  be  obtained  by  modifying  the  develojwr.  A  print  illustrating  this  state- 
ment was  handed  rouiiiL  In  prejiaring  the  cards  it  h.ad  been  fouml  that  the 
ink  with  which  in  some  cases  they  had  been  printed  had  caused  a  plentiful 
crop  of  spots  and  fog,  reminding  one  of  the  messes  on  a  wet  collodion  plate. 

Mr.  F.  W.  BlUDOE  inquire<l  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  this 
waterproof  material  for  photograi>heRi  to  apply  to  their  own  canls. 

Mr.  Cbeene  replied  that  in  time  that  would  be  arranged. 

The  Chaihsian  inquired  whetlier  the  prints  on  celluloid  would  .stand  fairly- 
rough  usage. 

Mr.  Gbbexe  :  Tee. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bbiowshaw  inquired  whether  the  celluloid  was  coated  with  emul- 
sion in  the  same  manner  as  tne  canls. 

Mr.  Grkkkb  said  that  it  was,  but  in  order  to  overcome  the  repulsion  of  the 
celluloid  it  wu  fint  tnated  with  wood  naphtha. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCTETY. 
SirrsMBER  3,— Rev.  E.  Healy  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  Spsxceb,  who  had  just  retunied  from  India,  showed  views  of  buildings, 
balloon  ascents,  groups  of  Indians,  lie. 

The  Chairman,  and  also  Mr.  W.  Bishop,  showed  views  taken  by  them  during 
the  summer. 

Mr.  Hi'EXCKR  state<l  that  an  unfortunate  accident  happened  to  his  lens  while 
travelling  over  rough  roads  in  India,  one  combination  Laving  been  reduced  to 
powder  by  the  rihntion.  He  sup|>08ed  that  the  glass  must  have  been  a  little 
loose  in  its  cell,  but  adviM<l  meniliers  to  carry  their  lenses  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arold  all  risk. 

The  CRaiEMAX  advised  the  use  of  ipirit.s  of  turpentine  for  reducing  halation 
in  negstira,  u  more  powerful  than  methylated  spirits. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Septeinlier  17,  at  eight  p.ni.  ;  the  subject  will 
be  Holiday  Experititem,  Memlwns  and  visitors  are  invited  to  bring  prints  and 
state  ezp«viences. 


EAST  DULWICH  AND  PECKHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
SCTTEllBni  6,— The  Preridrut  (Mr.  K.  W.  Edwardii)  in  the  chair. 

Seven  members  were  elect»l  and  one  propose<L 

Fuithcr  contriluitious  of  lantern  slides  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bowling, 
Ganlner,  and  Kelly. 

A  large  number  of  prints  an<l  negatives  were  handed  round  for  inspection, 
amongst  them  some  tine  'U  >■.  IS  jilatinotypes  by  the  President. 

Next  meeting  on  KriiUy,  October  5,  at  76,  Peckham-rye.     Paper  on  Lenses 
by  the  President 


LrV'ERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
AfOCST  29,— Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  in  the  chair. 

The  minntes  of  the  prerions  meeting  were  read. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  clecte<l :— Messrs.  J.  W.  Smith,  William 
Whiteai<l^  Walter  De  Wolf,  and  C.  Mortimer  Booth. 

Reports  were  given  uiion  the  excursions  recently  held.  That  to  Tonge, 
Boscobel,  and  Lillishall  Abbey  consiste<l  of  a  small  jiarty,  who  enjoyed  fine 
WMther  and  had  a  pleasant  outing.  Twenty  exjiosures  were  maile  with  fair 
results.  Tlie  excunion  to  Pont-y-Pant,  on  July  22,  was  held  under  less 
favourable  weather.  The  party  consisted  of  six,  and  fifty  exposures  were  made. 
The  excursion  to  Eastham  Rake,  on  August  10,  was  affected  by  St.  Swithin 
more  or  leaa,  indifferent  weather  prevailing;  however,  a  pleasant  day  was 
passed.  Seventeen  took  part  in  the  excursion,  ami  sixty  exposures  were  made. 
Mr.  Forrest  showed  prints  Uken  on  tlie  occasion.  The  excursion  to  Raby 
Mere,  on  Satunlay,  August  24,  consisted  of  twelve  ;  sixty  plates  were  exposed. 
The  weather  was  mixol,  and,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  prevailing  for  the  week 
prerions,  the  lanes  gave  some  trouble,  causing  many  (tivergencies  to  avoid  the 
mud,  Ac  ;  however,  some  very  good  subjects  had  been  met  with,  and  the 
day  was  pleasantly  spent. 

Mr.  H.  WILKISSOJI  then  read  his  pajier  on  The  Intelbgenl  Lae  of  the 
DeUcdre  Camera,  which  proved  of  great  interest 

A  short  iliacnssion  followe<l,  in  which  Messrs.  lUiugworth,  Pearson,  and 
lange  took  part.  ,  -^        •  , 

The  PHESiDKirr  wm  of  opinion  that  Kershaw's  shutter  was  quite  quick 
enough,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Wilkin-son's  prints,  which  were  of  a  very  good  order. 
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lirce  in  quantity,  and  artistic  resnlts  being  aecured.  He  considered  it  mattered 
very  little  bow  the  camera  was  held  so  long  as  the  lesulU  were  satisfactory, 
and  thought  the  discussion  would  be  useful  in  throwing  minor  lights  on  the 
subject  We  know  what  an  exceptional  exi>erience  it  la  to  obtain  a  large 
uroport"ion  of  good  results  from  hand  camera  work,  therefore  any  practical 
hotffl  for  the  more  successful  working  of  the  shutter  box  should  be  worthy  of 
very  careful  digestion  and  assimilation. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Wilkinson.  •     •     i 

Mes.sr8.  Earp  4  Swinden's  detective  camera  wa-s  then  exhibited,  the  principal 
features  lieing— twenty  |ilates  ciuxied,  or  any  less  number;  plates  changed 
instantly  by  a  single  action,  and  without  opening  the  camera  or  attracting 
attention ;  compact  and  of  small  dimensions ;  an  interraetliate  shutter  which 
cuts  off  all  light  from  the  plates  is  provided  ;  has  a  door  at  the  side,  so  that 
exposed  plates  may  be  removed  when  required ;  no  carriers  used,  each  plate 
being  backed  with  non-actinic  paper ;  provision  is  ma<le  for  vertical  as  well  as 
horiajutal  pictures ;  it  may  be  used  on  the  tripod  for  ordinary  or  slow  expo- 
sures ;  has  a  rising  front ;  the  lens  carrier  is  moved  by  rack  and  pmion  worJced 
underneath,  .so  as  to  focus  for  various  distances ;  it  is  provided  with  a  view 
tinder  and  Kershaw  shutter.  v   i  t    i,- 

Mr.  H.  J.  NicHOLLS  explained  a  recent  improvement  he  had  applied  to  nis 
hand  camera,  by  which  the  "  caunon-like  optical  hole"  was  covered  by  a  metal 
plate  made  to  hold  an  adilress  card,  which,  ui)on  being  moved  to  one  side, 
wound  up  the  shutter.  Referring  to  Messrs.  Earp  &  Swinden's  camera,  he 
thought  it  the  ne  plus  ultm  of  apparatus  for  detective  work,  and  most  workers 
would  find  their  impedimenta  reduced  to  the  smallest  and  most  portable  style ; 
as  an  expensive  camera  it  would  be  diflScult  to  surpass.  With  his  own  camera 
he  had  been  enabled  to  take  very  good  groups,  &c.,  where  he  would  not  like  to 
venture  a  shot  with  an  onlinary  lianrt  camera. 

The  Pkksident  thought  the  camera  introduced  and  invented  by  Mr.  ^icholls 
would  meet  with  much  acceptance,  and  was  sure  the  exkibits  before  them  had 
been  instructive  and  interesting. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed. 

Referring  to  cikonogen  as  a  developer,  the  President  said.  By  the  kind 
attention  of  our  Hon.  Secretary,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  practical  test  to 
the  new  developing  agent  prepared  by  Dr.  Andressen,  of  Berlin.  This  material, 
of  a  pinky  dead  colour,  and  of  an  earthy  character,  is,  without  doubt,  of  the 
quinol  group,  but  its  exact  component  parts  are  not  revealed.  The  forniula 
supplied  to  me  I  made  up,  with  a  slight  but  useful  alteration,  and  is  as 
foUows ; — 

No.  1. 

So<la  sulphite IJ  ounces,  30  grains. 

Eikonogen    3    drachms. 

Ammonium  bromide 20   grains. 

Water   26i  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (washing  soda)   3  ounces,  5  drachms. 

Water   26^  ounces. 

You  must  mLx  and  use  these  two  solutions  with  discriniination.  For  instance, 
the  published  instructions  say  three  parts  of  No.  1  to  one  part  of  No.  2  ;  now, 
I  have  found  very  few  occasions  when  that  was  the  best  proportion  to  use  the 
developer.  I  commenced  by  developing  lantern  slides  by  contact,  and  found 
that  the  full  strength  of  developer  was  only  suitable  for  strong  negatives  and 
correct  exposure,  and  that  one-third  less  of  No.  2  (soda)  gave  better  results. 
At  the  same  time,  except  a  slight  decrease  of  time  required  for  development,  I 
could  not  find  that  it  had  any  advantage  whatever  over  hydroquinoue.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  certain  disadvantages  compared  with 
that  reagent.  Hydroquinoue  is  as  near  an  approach  as  we  are  likely  to  obtain 
to  an  automatic  developer.  If  the  subject  is  not  over-e-iposed  one  may  almo.st 
droj)  the  plate  in  the  hydroquinoue  developer  and  leave  it  alone  until  it  is 
completely  developeil.  Not  so  eikonogen,  which  requires  as  careful  watching 
and  constant  rocking  as  our  old  friend  pyro.  The  development  certainly  pro- 
ceeds with  much  greater  rapidity,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  any  particular 
ailvantage.  I  pass  round  for  your  inspection  four  transparencies  developed  by 
the  eikonogen  formula.  Some  I  intensified  to  test  the  receptiveness  of  the 
film,  and  found  that  it  took  Werner's  intensifier  very  well.  Turning  to  nega- 
tives, I  found  I  had  three  undeveloped  10x8  pl.ites,  and,  as  it  happened,  they 
were  by  three  different  makers,  viz.,  Thomas's,  Kingston  Special,  and  Brittauia, 
all  landscape,  and  with  normally  correct  exposures.  'These  three  were  all 
developed  with  the  .«ame  three  ounces  of  developer,  and  they  might  be  all  from 
the  same  batch  of  plates.  I  must  mention  that  my  system  of  printing  requires 
thin  negatives,  so  that  these  specimen  plates  are  not  by  any  means  as  dense  as 
the  developer  would  give,  'rhe  developer  was  in  this  case  diluted  by  two- 
thirds  of  an  ounce  of  water  to  three  ounces  of  tlie  mL\ed  developer,  and  I  think 
I  added  a  few  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  There 
seems  to  be  great  reducing  power  in  the  developer,  and  when  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  best  restraining  medium  to  use  with  it  is  obtained  we  may 
find  it  a  capable  and  useful  developer  for  general  all-round  work. 

Samples  of  eikonogen  were  distributed  for  members  to  experuuent  and  report 
on  by  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  and  he  also  exhibited  Tylar's  lantern  mask  cutter  with 
a  revolving  table,  as  made  by  F.  Eaton,  31,  Highfield,  Rock  Ferry. 


LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Seftembeb  3. — Annual  meeting. — The  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bennett  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Hon.  Secrbtaky  then  read  the  report  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year. 

Tlie  Treasurer's  report  showetl  a  balance  in  hand  of  21.  Os.  Id. 

The  Society  at  present  numbers  thirty-eight  members. 

The  Council  wish  to  thank  the  press,  local  and  otherwise,  for  the  kind  notices 
of  the  Society  meetings. 

The  balance  sheet  was  then  rea<l. 

All  the  retiring  officers  were  re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  A.  N.  C. 
Corder,  who  had  resigned  the  Committee  in  consequence  of  business  engage- 
ments.    Mr.  G.  J.  Wightman  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


Several  slight  alterations  were  made  in  the  rules. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Brighton  Societj',  extending 
an  invitation  to  the  Lewes  Society  to  join  tliem  in  an  excursion  to  Shoreham  on 
the  14tli  instant.     The  invitation  was  cordially  accepte<l. 

An  excursion  to  Groombridge  was  also  arranged  for  the  28th  instant. 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
SEPTE.MBEB  9,— Mr.  W.  F.  K.  stock  in  the  chair. 

In  consequence  of  many  of  the  members  not  having  returned  from  their 
holidays,  it  was  thought  advisalile  to  postpone  the  show  of  "holiday  work" 
until  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  October  14. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  competitive  exhibition  in  February,  1890. 


BRECHIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
September  4.— Annual  meeting.— Dr.  Anderson  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Fittes  (Architect)  and  Murray  (High  School)  were  elected  honorary 
members,  and  Messrs.  J.  Wilson  and  J.  Duncan  ordinary  members. 

Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  address,  gave  a  resumi  of  the  work  of  the  past  year, 
and  noted  particularly  that  the  best  attendance  was  always  when  practical 
work  was  to  be  done  ;  and,  therefore,  suggested  that  that,  with  exhibitions  of 
work  and  lantern  slides,  should  form  a  good  part  of  the  ordinary  meetings. 

The  Association  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  numbering  now  over  thirty  members. 
The  Treasurer's  report  showed  an  income  of  91.  16«.  9rf.,  and  a  balance  of 
is.  5irf.  in  favour  of  the  Association. 

The  following  oflice-bearers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — Presi- 
dent:  Mr.  William  Shaw  Adamson,  Careston  CsstXe.— Vice-Presidents :  Dr. 
Anderson  and  R.  A.  Scott,  M.A. — Cummittee:  Bailie  Lawrence  and  Messrs. 
Mackie  and  Braid.— C'crato/-;  Mr.  J.  C.  Middleton.— r/-e<WKre/- .■  Mr.  William 
Stewart.— Secr«ta)-y;  Mr.  James  D.  Ross,  13,  Park-road. 


iS"  Correnfmiients  should  nemr  write  on  bofi  sides  of  the  paper. 

NATURALISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Ediiok. 

SiK, — Mr.  Graham  Balfour  is  kind  enougli  to  think  he  has  got  me  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  says  ;— "  Either  Mr.  Robinson  is  asking  to 
see  Dr.  Emerson's  pictures,  which  he  has  seen  himself  any  time  for  the 
last  six  yeai's  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibitions  and  in  illustrated  volumes,  or  he 
has  been  criticising  and  condemning  the  work  of  a  photographer  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  qualify  himself  for  his  self-imposed  task  by  examining 
the  work  in  question." 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  be  consciously  discourteous, 
but  there  is  a  grave  suspicion  oi  the  unconscious  variety  in  tliis  sentence, 
for  it  suggests  that  I  have  been  criticising  without  seeing,  whicli  would  be 
a  literary  dishonesty.  I  think  I  have  seen  nearly  all  that  Dr.  Emerson 
has  published  or  exhibited,  but  that  is  not  the  point,  and  is  only  mentioned 
to  show  I  am  not  the  Rip  van  Winkle  Mr.  Balfour  calls  me.  This  is  the 
important  point.  I  have  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  criticised  Dr.  Emer- 
son's work  (by  which,  I  presume,  is  meant  pictures)  except  once,  when  I 
said  that  his  Poacher  was  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  Exhibition.  I 
have  admired  many  of  Dr.  Emerson's  pictures,  but  the  best,  in  my  eyes,, 
did  not  always  illustrate  his  theories. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  my  own  gratification  only  that  I  suggested 
that  the  naturalistics  should  show  us  the  results  of  their  theories,  but  that 
photographers  generally  may  have  an  oppoitunity  of  seeing  them,  and 
perhaps  becoming  converted.  I  don't  think  judges  would  be  required, 
but  1  should  not  object  to  Mr.  Graham's  suggestion  of  the  last  three 
A.R.A.'s. 

Mr.  Balfour  makes  a  comparison  of  those  who  employ  dressed-up 
models,  combination  printing,  Ac.,  and  those  who  study  long  and  patiently 
out  in  the  country.  There  is  a  fallacy  here  which  the  naturalistics  per- 
sistently use.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Balfour  that  those  who  practice  photo- 
graphy as  I  do,  think  as  much  of  "  long,  patient  study  in  the  country  "  as 
do  the  naturalistics,  and  could,  possibly,  pass  as  stili  an  examination  on 
the  phenomena  of  nature  as  any  of  them.  Nature  is  not  the  copyright  o£ 
any  class  or  school. 

There  is  one  question  I  should  really  like  Mr.  Balfour  to  answer. 
Where  does  he  find  that  I  have  ever  "  assumed  that  all  who  difiered  from 
him  had  been  swallowed  up  ?  "  This  he  gives  as  the  cause  of  his  letters. 
I  did  not  know  that  I  claimed  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  voracity  of  Aaron's 
rod.— 1  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  P.  Robinson. 

To  tJie  Editor. 
Sir,— Mr.  Robinson,  in  recent  articles  and  chapters,  has,  in  his  good- 
humoured,  confident  manner,  made  such  distinct  invitation  to  those  of 
a  naturalistic  way  of  thinking  to  declare  themselves,  that  it  was  to  be 
expected  he  would  reply  to  so  fully  adequate  an  opponent  as  Mr.  Balfour. 
This  he  declines  to  do  on  the  ground  of  having  fully  discussed  the  sub- 
ject already.  Mr.  Robinson  is,  perhaps,  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  any 
naturalistics  at  aU  in  photography,  and  that  these  ungrateful  upstarts  da 
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not  read  hi*  books  in  the  hope  of  gkining  anj  iiutniction,  bat  only  to 
eontroTert  them  aad  stem  their  evil  infiaenoe. 

Now,  instead  of  baring  fally  diaenMed  the  subject,  in  the  opinion  of 
■ome  of  those  who  think  they  nndezstand  the  meaning  of  Naturalism  in 
art,  and  believe  in  it,  Mr.  Bobinson  has  made  no  effort  to  meet  the  actual 
attacks  which  it  makes  apon  his  teaching  and  practice.  Ue  has  either 
qoile  misjodged  the  real  force  and  meaning  of  Naturalism,  or  has  inten- 
tionally limited  his  attention  to  one  featnre  of  its  priuciples,  in  which  he 
was  certain  of  sympathy  tram  the  million,  whose  one  idea  is  sharpness 
etwywhere,  at  all  aoeto.  Hr.  BoWMoa  appears  to  hold  that  Naturalism 
is  de£ned  by  the  wad /tuiimef,  and  by  going  somewhat  unfairly  for  this 
eril  of  his  own  invention,  be  soeeeeds  aasily,  with  his  characteristic  mix- 
ture of  smile  and  sneer,  in  exciting  the  ridicule  of  the  unnaturalistics. 
At  another  time,  however,  some  snspieiaa  is  aroused  tliat  he  is  hood- 
winking hii  own  supporters,  for,  in  exeuaing  himself  to  those  of  an  ar- 
tistic torn,  he  claims  that  be  has  alw«y«  fought  for  a  "  moderate  amount 
o(  bieas  "  only,  and  for  a  "  certain  amount  of  softness."  Now,  were  the 
whole  battle  fought  on  this  one  point,  Mr.  Bobinson  would,  from  his 
practice,  have  to  disclaim  the  great  body  of  topographista  who  support 
him,  for  they  do  not  want  even  this  amount  of  "  softness." 

Mr.  Bobinaoo  has  tried  to  make  Nataralism  a  bugbear  to  photographers, 
bat  the  impartial  stodent  will  find  there  is  nothing  veir  terrible  in  it, 
and  that  as  far  as  mere  foens  goea,  «vm  Mr.  Bobinson  himself  (presum- 
ably under  compolsioo  of  his  lenses)  might  be  indaded  within  the  sacred 
nalk  Unfortunately,  all  hope  ot  Mr.  Bobinsoa's  regeneration  is  denied 
his  natmalirtie  friends  by  his  sttitoda  on  other  points,  in  which  he  is 
diametrically  oppoaed  to  naturalistic  principles.  On  these  points  Mr. 
is  indieioailly  lileot,  for,  if  he  brought  into  prominence  a  de- 
oinatioa  priatiiig,  and  d  draasing  ladiea  as  country  girls  and 
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for  hia  vitUam,  ba  wooU  And  even  his  quondam  retainers, 
tha  topographisU,  alienated.  It  k  not  in  man.  even  in  /■&!  man,  to 
ovarlook  the  uonatntalncaa  o(  joinincs  in  photographic  pictures,  and  the 
too  Tiabla  drawing-rooo  diapery  air  about  attracUve  ladiea  playing  at 
baymakafs  and  fiahwivea.  Naturalism  does  not  stand  or  fall  upon  a 
quaatioa  ot  bow  moeh  or  bow  littto  MflaasB  of  focus  it  admissible,  bat  it 
certainly  fai  diamatriaaUy  oppoaad  ia  ita  view  to  the  much  worship  of 
tegiater  marka.  and  to  all  ttnnatniBliam  in  figures  and  their  attire.  Ita 
creed  is.  Truth,  ami  ihf  bttt  of  ntrttkin-j.  This  diffcrentiatea  it  flxMn 
the  ordinary  school,  wliicb,  instead  d  eonsidering  exclusively  tha  aotoal 
eotooriaa,  bannonica,  toos,  faaling,  tihararter  of  a  subject,  imparts  what 
is  ttrmsd  imaginati<in  into  the  work,  and  traata  much  of  the  oolonring, 
drmwinc.  and  lelecUoo  from  a  ooaMmtOoa  ot  thaoriea  or  conventional 
ideas  dadnead  tram  an  laljmM  of  tba  works  of  farmer  soooeasfnl  painters. 

Aa  ragarda  tba  diacnsaion  wiaantfaM  tha  manner  in  which  the  eye 
aatoalh  aaaa  a  laadae^M  fielan,  it  trndd  appear  that  in  embarking  on 
this  aeiaBliffe  aolarpriaa  Mr.  BeMnaoa  baa  got  upon  nnoongenial  ground. 
It  is  nol  so  moeh  a  matter  of  what  Ilia  qre  can  An  if  the  mind  wish  it, 
but  what,  ander  certain  eiraanutaoeea.  it  actually  doea  and  is  desired  to 
do  by  tba  artist.  Every  on*  wiU  readily  a<lmit  that  whilst  the  eye  is  fixed 
on  a  centra  ot  abaorbina  inlaraal  tiM  rest  is  only  felt,  that  is,  is  out  of 
tocna;  and  equally  readily  it  may  ba  admitted  that  the  eye  can  range, 
thoagh  bat  slowly,  over  a  landaaaps  so  as  to  bring  every  part  into  fair 
foeaa.  aven  to  any  nombar  ol  aagraas.  But  tbia  ia  exactly  where  the 
wbols  point  comee  in.  The  aja  mm  do  so,  but  it  dtt  not.  In  a  great 
onmbar— the  maiority— of  pjelaiaa  Iba  intereat  is  oonoantrated  on  some 
spasiaUy  bsaatifal  or  stiaag  iaaUaBl.  and  in  such  a  picture,  whUst  it  is 
anila  Inie  tbal  tba  cy«  eooM  paai  Nosamively  from  one  plane  to  another, 
itdoaaootdaao.iM(doaalha«ttMwishittodoao.  There  ia  the  subject, 
and  tbat  is  the  snptMsa  momaat  to  flx  it.  If  there  be  nothing  ot  special 
bsaaty  or  importMMs  ia  a  msas,  tba  «ye  ranges  in  a  general  way  over  it, 
or  makaa  ia  snecaaaiosi  a  taw  poiala  ot  rest  for  itself,  a  state  of  things 
wUob  Bo  ooa  bat  •  aorabinsr  ol  sarwml  oegativsa  eoold  hope,  or  would 
wiab.  to  imilale  ia  pietorco. 

Aa  a  matter  ot  tael.  Mr.  Bobinson  greatly  overeatimates  the  rapidity 
with  wbieb  tba  <ya  aowimmodataa  ita  ioeaa  to  aavsral  plaoaa  sneoanively, 
as  any  CM  aas  Issi  lor  biaaaU. 

It  woold  oeeapy  loo  moeb  apaoa  to  go  farther  into  the  qneation  and 
aappatt  tlia  eoateation  that  erea  lbs  principal  centre  of  interest  of  a 
piMors  is  baal  not  rendered  with  all  ita  detail,  but  the  man  who  does  not 
see  and  feel  this  after  some  stody  ia,  in  my  opinion,  lost  to  the  beat  that 
is  in  art. 

Tbssa  ara  ooa  or  two  miaor  fanaaal  poioU  in  Mr.  Bobinson's  letter 
wUeb  I  cawM*  leaist  tba  iwapUHoa  to  refer  to.  In  replying  to  Mr. 
Ilatfoar,  ba  daeliaaa  to  argna  faitbar  in  words,  and  calls  for  works,  and  a 
«inmpalittoB  betwaea  biaMait  aad  tba  nataialistiea,  as  though  he  himself 
and  tba  pablie  bad  aavar  yat  asaa  tba  praoUeal  outcome  of  naturalisUc 
ptiaeiplaa.  Doubtless  Mr.  Bobinson  has  a  charming  picture  in  store  lor 
tha  IWl  Mall  Exhibition  wbieb  be  is  jastified  in  feeling  some  exultation 
OTtr,  and  w)--^  --  -hall  all  ba  iatarastsd  to  see— and  dissect;  but  I 
^onot  bell'  >at  this  part  ot  his  letter  would  have  been  better 

davoled  to  a  .^linst  Mr.  BaUrar's  able  attack  of  his  peculiar  and 

aslwiiahing  doctoina  tliat  Of  diMiaetive   quality  ot   photography   is 


facilitating  the  decision  of  a  squabble  between  rival  schools  of  photo- 
graphers. 

Trusting,  sir,  that  Mr.  Robinson  will  feel  able  also  to  play  me  oft 
against  Dr.  Emerson  for  my  "fairness  and  good  temper,"  as  in  Mr 
Balfour's  case,— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Geoboe  Datison. 

Camera  Club,  10th  Sept. 

• 

THEJPHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— Kindly  permit  me  to  remind  intending  exhibitors  that  Wednesday 
next,  September  18,  is  the  last  day  for  receiving  "  packing  cases  "  from 
the  country  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau-street,  Middlesex 
Hospital ;  and  also  that  the  same  day  is  the  only  one  for  receiving  pictures 
and  apparatus  at  the  Gallery.  Any  farther  information  can  be  obtained 
from  me.— I  am,  yours,  *o.,  Edwin  Cocking,  Assistant  Secretaru. 

6a,  Pall-maU  East,  S.W.  " 

■» 

THE  CELESTUL  SOURCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— Doubtless  many  of  your  readers  would  like  to  know  from  what 
raw  material  "eikonogen"  is  made.  May  be,  the  enclosed  cutting  will 
throw  some  light  upon  the  matter. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

22  and  23,  Soho-tquare,  London,  W.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co. 

"  From  these  pages*  a  gootl  ileal  may  be  eathered  touching  the  strange  and 
silly  superstitions  of  the  Chinese,  but  of  all  singular  hallucinations  one  can 
scarcely  conceive  snytbing  more  senseless  than  the  rooted  conviction  which 
many  of  these  Odestials  entertain  that  photogra|iliic  chemicals  are  made  out  of 
the  eves  of^lecessed  children,  arguing,  as  they  do,  that  if  they  were  not,  bow 
could  a  little  water  and  white  jiowder  see  to  make  such  correct  pictures, 
es|>ecially  when  they  are  shut  up  m  the  dark  in  a  little  black  box.  Whenever 
children  are  missing  from  a  family,  tte  conimou  rumour  runs  that  they  have 
been  made  away  with  by  the  Europeans  for  photographic  purposes." 


Mr.  Bobinsoa's  rateraaee  to  the  fact  of  hia  being  on  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittsa  at  Pall  Mall  aesma  stUl  more  difficult  to  account  for.  Surely  he 
°<*;  y*  imagine  tbat  tba  Hanging  Committee  would,  under  anybody's 
'■■■•■••i  •ffl  fia  beat  anaagHMBl  ol  the  pictures  for  the  purpose  of 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  the  remarks 
in  Mr.  Peasgood's  letter  published  in  your  contemporary,  had  not  Mr. 
L.  E.  Morgan  referred  to  the  matter.  At  the  outset,  I  must  question 
Mr.  Peasgood's  right  to  set  himself  up  as  an  authority  in  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  Convention,  inasmuch  as  he  has  in  no  way  been  officially 
connected  with  it  since  its  commencement,  beyond  the  appointment  last 
year  as  one  of  the  auditors,  a  position  that  evidently  caused  him  much 
perturbation. 

A  statement  of  one  or  two  facts  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Peasgood's 
attitude  towards  the  Convention  will  give  aome  idea  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  motives,  and  the  dependence  that  may  he  placed  upon  them.  At  the 
annual  meeting  last  year  at  Birmingham  the  proposition  for  holding  the 
Convention  in  London  was  stoutly  opposed  by  Mr.  Peasgood;  finding, 
however,  the  tide  of  opinion  too  strong  for  him,  he  with  a  deliberate 
change  of  front  actually  seconded  the  resolution  before  the  meeting,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  himself  in  favour  of  the  same.  The  London  | 
meeting  is  scarcely  over  when  another  right-about-face  movement  is  per- 
ceived in  the  avowed  hostility  to  the  Association  evinced  in  his  letter  • 
referred  to.     Comment  on  such  erratic  conduct  is  superfluous. 

Turning  now  to  a  more  congenial  subject,  I  am  able  to  assure  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  L.  E.  Morgan,  that  far  from  being  in  an  unsatisfactory 
poeition,  the  Convention  has  made  steady  progress  since  its  foundation, 
each  meeting  resulting  in  an  increased  muster-roll,  and  this  in  spite  of 
interested  detractors,  who  find  the  movement  in  conflict  with  schemes  of 
their  own.  That  the  Convention  has  done  good  work  since  its  foundation 
is  an  admitted  fact.  Tbe  many  able  and  valuable  papers  that  have  been 
read  at  the  Convention  meetioga  would  alone  be  a  justification  for  its 
formation.  Thoroughly  representative  in  character — its  members  being 
drawn  from  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom-it  is  competent  to  discuss 
questions  that  no  local  society  of  itself  is  able  to  take  up,  a  want  much 
telt,  and  a  desideratum  that  should  entitle  the  Association  to  the  suppoit 
of  all  interested  in  photography.  While,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  it  is 
unique  in  the  photographic  world,  as  a  means  to  a  pleasant  periodical  re- 
union of  all  ranks  of  the  fraternity  aud  the  establisliment  of  firm  friend- 
ships—not the  least  of  the  many  enjoyable  features  associated  with  it. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  under  the  heading  Convention  Notes,  in  The 
Britisu  Jocu.nal  published  last  week,  I  must  point  out  that  the  second 
paragraph  is  scarcely  correct.  The  fact  that  the  Convention  was  not  opened 
by  either  of  tlie  Patrons  was  certainly  not  due  to  indifference  on  thtir 
part,  but  from  an  unfortunate  choice  o'  the  time  the  Convention  was 
held.  In  every  instance  save  one,  notification  of  the  inability  to  be 
present  through  absence  from  London  was  accompanied  with  the  heartiest 
gx}d  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  a  regret  tbat,  from  the 
causes  stated  above,  the  writer  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  proceediogp. 

The  foot-note  that  you  refer  to,  that  appeared  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Pringle's  letter  in  the  Photographic  AVir*,  calls  for  some  explanation  from 
me.  Printed  slips  of  the  papers  to  be  read  were  distributed  each  evening 
to  the  whole  of  the  members  and  the  press  assembled,  the  editor  of  the 
iVsiM,  of  course,  inclnded,  to  whom,  on  the  evening  in  question,  I  uotitied 

*  The  Land  of  ih*  Dragon.    By  WUliam  .Spencer  PeroivaL     (From  Morning  Post,) 
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the  sitoation  as  regarding  the  publishing  of  the  papers,  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  take  his  own  course  in  the  matter.  Ton  will  remember  that 
prior  to  the  meeting,  to  prevent  your  Journal  having  an  undue  advantage, 
by  reason  of  your  having  the  articles  in  type,  you  undertook  to  copyright 
all  papers  (or  one  week.  It  is  now  known  to  me  that  that  was  im- 
practicable.—I  am,  yours,  Ac,  J.  J.  Bbiqissuaw,  Hon.  Stc, 
128,  Soutliicark-ttreet,  London,  Septtmher  9,  1889. 


— • — 

J.  F.  Black  MOBK.— Cold  bath  process. 

F.  R.  M.  S.— You  are  iiuite  right  Such  re-hashes  only  appear  through 
inadvertence. 

F.  J.  Skili Having  first  brought  the  pieces  of  the  negative  in  close  contact, 

make  a  trausparcncy  auJ  retouch  out  the  marks  of  junction  ;  then  from  this 
make  another  negative. 

F.  W.  MrscEV.— 1.  A  very  full  exposure  is  required,  and  the  development 
•  should  not  be  carried  too  far.— 2.  Yes.— 3.  The  action  of  light  causes  a 
roluction  of  the  silver. 

DouoLAS  Dhu. — From  the  appearance  of  the  spots,  they  are  more  likely  to  Ije 
caused  by  something  external — the  covering  tissue  paper,  for  instance— than 
by  want  of  care  in  the  fixing  and  washing.  One  of  the  most  convenient  tests 
for  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  iodide  of  starch. 

•G.  Bradshaw. — The  "carbon"  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbou  tissue  is 
usually  "vegetable  black."  In  the  finest  tissues  a  medium  quality  of  Indian 
ink  is  generally  cinployeil. 

Septi".m. — We  cannot  escpress  an  opinion  as  to  the  purity  of  the  mounts  without 
making  an  analysis.  Better  place  them  in  the  hands  of  an  analytical  chemist, 
who  will  rejwrt  xt\ma  them  after  examination. 

Asxiors  Learner. — 1.  Your  work  is  so  good  as  to  prompt  us  to  say  you  have 
nothing  to  learn. — 2.  For  getting  the  maximum  of  density  with  the  brand  of 
plates  mentioned,  give  very  long  development. 

H.  B. — 1.  Sulphur.  It  should  be  washed  to  remove  the  silver  and  then 
rejected. — 2.  An  excess  redissolves  the  precipitate.— 3,  4,  5.  A  formula  for 
the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath  will  l)e  found  on  page  628  of  the  Almaxao 
for  the  current  year. — 6.  Thorough  washing. 

Hkxby  Morton. — Small  Albion  jiresses  are  made  which  would  stand  upon  a 
table.  Such  presses  would,  no  doul>t,  do  for  printing  very  small  collotyjies. 
We  do  not  know  the  price  of  them,  but  it  would  probably  be  from  10/.  to  \hl. 
Any  dealer  in  printing  materials  will  quote  a  i)rice. 

Datlight. — There  are  no  works  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of  lighting 
and  losing  the  sitter.  The  only  work  of  the  kind  that  has  been  published  is 
Bieeiow's  Album,  but  that  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.  Study  the 
puolished  work  of  tlie  leading  photographers  ;  this  is  the  best  method  of 
acquiring  the  re(iuisite  knowledge. 

R.  C.  P. — 1.  Tliere  are  no  meaus  of  eradicating  spots  on  collotype  plates. — 
2.  There  is  also  no  metho<l  of  repairing  the  plate  when  the  film  gets  damaged. 
— 3.  In  clarifying  gelatine  with  white  of  egg,  the  solution  should  be  strained 
through  close  flannel,  in  the  same  manner  as  cooks  clarify  jellies.  Straining 
through  muslin  is  of  no  use  whatever  if  a  bright  result  be  desired. 

R.  G.  M.  I.  (Edinburgh). — It  is  only  some  kinds  of  blacking  on  the  insides  of 
dark  slides  that  alfect  the  plates,  not  all.  Ebonite  is  very  good,  but  many 
object  to  it  on  account  of  brittleness  and  that  it  cannot  lie  Iiinged  like  wood. 
Most  of  the  ebonite  shutters  used  are  made  to  draw  quite  out.  To  allow  of 
this  the  shutter  must,  of  course,  be  specially  constructed.  Any  manufacturer 
will  supply  them  to  order. 

W.  CONNOB  comnlains  that  in  printing  chromoty|)es  he  is  often  troubled  with 
the  prints  sticking  to  the  glass,  although  he  well  waxes  it,  using  the  best 
white  wax.— The  trouble  very  probably  arises  from  the  use  of  the  white  wax, 
which  is  very  often  largely  .ailiilterated  with  spermaceti,  ifec.  Pure  beeswax 
is  the  best.  This  is  generally  Iwst  when  obtaiued  direct  from  .some  one  who 
keeps  Iwes ;  its  purity  can  then  be  relied  upon. 

■G.  W.  S.  writes :  "  In  rejdy  to  an  advertisement  I  last  inserted  in  your  jiaper, 
a  photographer  in  a  town  in  the  Lake  District  ^vrote  to  me  and  asked  to  see 
my  photograjili.  I  forwarded  to  him  at  once  a  cabinet.  I  have  not  since 
heard  from  him  nor  received  my  photograph  back,  notwithstanding  I  have 
repeatedly  written  ami  asked  him  to  return  it.  What  means  can  I  take  to 
recover  the  same!" — Send  us  the  photographer's  name  and  address.  You 
might  also  communicate  with  the  superintendent  of  the  police  in  his  town. 

S.  S.  S.  S.  writes  :  "I  am  much  troubled  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day  with 
the  sun  shining  into  one  comer  of  the  stuilio,  but  I  cannot  aflbrd  to  stop  out 
the  light  there  with  an  opaque  blind,  and  if  1  put  ground  glass  in  then  it 
will  stop  out  just  the  light  I  want  on  dull  days.  Can  you  suggest  anything 
that  would  answer  the  purpose  as>  well  as  ground  glass,  and  yet  be  essily 
removed  when  not  required  .'  — The  plan  we  .should  suggest  is  to  make  a  light 
woo<leu  frame  and  cover  it  with  tissue  i)aper.  This  might  tlien  be  fixed  uj) 
when  required,  or  it  might  possibly  lie  hinged  to  the  sash,  so  as  to  turn  out 
of  the  way  when  not  wanted. 

D.  G.  T.  writes  :  "  Can  you  assist  me  by  letting  me  know  the  best  artificial 
light  to  use  to  photograph  by  night.  I  have  used  the  H.i.sli  light  very  suc- 
ce.ssfully  with  my  friends,  but  when  1  get  ordinary  sitters  it  is  a  failure. 
They  seem  to  move  or  get  frightened  when  the  flash  comes,  or  tliey  have 
closed  their  eyes.  I  want  to  know  can  I  procure  a  steady  light  and  one  that 
will  take  good  iihotographs,  and  please  give  me  the  best  means."— The  best 
artificial  light  for  portraiture  .at  night  is  undoubtedly  the  electric  arc  light, 
though  its  introduction  is  somewhat  costly  unless  tliere  happens  to  be  large 
installation  in  the  vicinity  from  whicli  the  cuirent  can  be  outained.  Fairly 
goo<l  jiortraits  are,  however,  oVitained  witli  the  flash  light,  though  our  corre- 
«l>oiident  appears  to  fail.  We  should  .advise  liiTii.'failing  the  electric  light, 
to  try  magnesium  ribbon,  using  it  freely  and  burning  it  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  sitter. 


Aliqcis. — Tlie  plate  appears  to  have  a  medium  coating  of  emulsion— about  the 
right  proportion. 

Castle  writes  :  "  I  enclose  print,  and  should  like  to  know  cause  of  the  bright 
red  and  yellow  spots.  The  jirints  were  well  washed  in  galvanised  iron  pan 
painted  with  '  Aspinall '  inside  and  out,  fitted  with  a  siphon,  for  about  three 
hours,  then  allowed  to  soak  all  night,  i«id  again  wa-sheil  for  aliout  two  hours 
— drained  and  placed  between  blotting  paper,  the  onlinary  white  blotting 
paper.  There  they  were  allowed  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days  (without 
being  seen  to).  Can  the  yellow  spots  be  caused  by  mildew,  or  are  they  due 
to  the  prints  adhering  together  when  being  waslied  !  If  so,  what  canses  the 
red  spots  ?  Is  the  blotting  paper  at  fault  ?  I  have  about  three  dozen  whole- 
plate  size  sjwilt,  and  had  as  many  last  year.  Can  you  help  me  ?" — The 
spots  are  clearly  due  to  mildew.  If  blotting  paper  be  left  damp  for  several 
days  it  usually  becomes  mouldy.  If  prints  be  kept  in  it  in  a  moist  condition, 
they  will  quickly  become  spotted  with  mould  like  the  one  forwarded.  The 
washing  of  the  prints  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  evil,  it  is  entirely  due  to 
mildew. 


RECEn-ED.— L.  O'Broom  ;  C.  C.  Vevers  ;  A.  M.  De  Silva.     In  our  next. 

Cardiff  E.xhibition. — The  time  for  receiving  applications  for  space  has  been 
extended  from  the  16th  to  the  30th  of  September. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meetmg  of 
this  Club,  September  18,  1889,  will  be  Dark  Room  Illumination.  Saturday 
outing  at  Greenwich. 

At  the  National  Eisteddfod,  held  at  Brecon  last  week,  Mr.  John  Owen,  photo- 
grapher, &c.,  Broad-street,  Newtown,  was  successful  in  carrying  oft'  the  first 
prize  of  251.  in  the  photographic  series  of  views  in  the  county  of  Brecknock. 

Coventry  AND  Midland  Photographic  Society  Exhibition.— We  have  re- 
ceived the  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  by  which  this  exhibition  is  to  be 
goveraed.  Two  silver  and  two  (2)  bronze  medals  are  to  be  awarded  in  the 
champion  class  by  the  Society,  in  addition  to  others  by  plate  makei-s  and 
journalists.  Wall  space  will  be  cliarged  for  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  foot, 
with  a  minimum  of  two  shillings.  It  is  to  remain  ojien  for  five  days,  com- 
mencing on  October  28th.  Entry  forms,  procurable  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Dew, 
Hon.  Secretary,  must  be  returned  not  later  than  October  19th,  and  all  exhibits 
must  be  delivered,  airriat/e  paid,  on  or  before  the  25th. 

Smart  Work. — A  quick  bit  of  photography  in  connexion  with  the  Searle- 
O'Connor  sculling  match  was  suocesslully  carried  through  by  Mr.  Harold 
Furniss,  of  Barnes,  on  Monday  last.  Acting  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Hare  &  Co., 
Limited,  the  well-known  engravers,  he  took  a  shot  at  Searle  as  he  passed  tlie 
winning-post  at  Mortlake  at  exactly  forty-seven  minutes  past  one.  A  bromide 
print  from  tlie  negative  was  delivereil  at  the  Sporting  Life  office  in  Fleet-street 
at  a  quarter  p.ast  three,  and  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  from  it  was  completed  by 
six  o'clock.  This  was  duly  engraved  by  photo-zhicography,  and  the  block 
appeared  in  the  above-named  paper  the  following  morning. 

The  Photographic  Convention.— Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  President  of  the 
Gla.sgow  Photographic  Association,  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Convention,  writes  :— "  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  men  who  were  elected  at 
the  general  meeting  on  tlie  Wednesilay  being  excluded,  and  by  whom  have  their 
names  been  withdrawn  ?  The  thing  is  perfectly  monstrous  and  irregular.  I 
do  not  know  bow  others  here  will  take  it,  but  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  if 
the  different  provincial  men  are  to  be  ignored  in  this  way,  then  but  little  success 
will  attend  future  meetings.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  men  from  the 
north  can  attend  Council  meetings  in  London,  but  for  all  that  this  ought  to 
have  been  discussed  in  an  open  manner  at  the  meeting,  and  after  beiug  electeil 
I,  for  one,  decline  to  be  simply  wiped  out  without  letting  myself  be  heard  on 
the  matter.  If  the  Convention  is  to  become  a  London  club  then  good  .and  well ; 
it  will  require  to  have  its  annual  meetings  there.  But  if  the  leading  towns  here 
.and  in  England  are  to  occasionally  receive  the  Convention,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  provincial  men  can  be  ignored.  Fancy  jiutting  on  the  Council  a  certain 
number  of  men  of  a  particular  town— the  town  that  is  being  made  use  of  for 
the  time  being — and  then  for  ever  afterwards  ignoring  '  every  mother's  son '  of 
them.     Selfishness,  thy  name  is  Convention  !    It  won't  do." 


OUR  CONVENTION  GROUP  PICTURE. 

The  publishers  inform  us  that  a  few  (not  exceeding  a  hundred)  of  the 
Convention  Group  pictures  which  were  sent  out  with  our  issue  of  la.st 
week  were  inferior  in  quality  to  the  others,  owing  to  the  exceptionally 
high  temperature  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  being  printed,  thus 
inducing  a  softening  of  the  collotype  plate.  To  meet  this,  some  others 
have  been  printed,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  into  whose  hands  these  im- 
perfect copies  may  have  fallen,  and  who  will  return  them  to  us  with 
name  and  address  written  legibly  on  the  back. 

In  the  key  to  the  group  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  several  blanks, 
representing  members  whose  names  we  do  not  remember.  Perhaps  they 
or  some  of  their  friends  will  kindly  supply  the  omission,  which  we  will 
publish  at  an  early  date. 
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HOME  MADE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  SALTS. 
Lv  our  recent  ferics  of  urticlcs  on  Er<mrmky  in  thr  Printing  Room, 
•we  iindortMtk  to  treat  the  question  of  the  ecniKniiT  of  iitiluiiDg 
rc-^i'Iu'      '       '      piirpooe  of  making  the  snItM  of  the  prccitma 
iii<  t.i!-  luc,  iurtcad  of  fending  to  tlic  rcGucr,  receiving 

CftJtll  ill  I'XclmliirC. 

Let  lu  tinit  e<>n«i<ler  the  ailver  chloridca  and  sulphides.  It  is 
itliii  >>t  inipo«»ible  to  collect  these  in  a  state  nf  abtmhite  purity  ; 
•  >r.'  'iiic  matter  will  )>c  thrown  down  with  the  iiiaoluhlc  salts,  and 
it  w    M  \te  a  iiKist  dttiicult  task  to  eoBore  perfect  freoloiu  from 

tlf     fj  i:i iifr:iDce  of  foreign  matter.    Otherwine,  the  chloride 

^rii.  ^ii.  •'!  .iiiclior  of  the  reaida««iTer — mi^rht  lie  nnluced  to 
th''  inetallic  ittatc  very  easily,  without  heat,  t>y  tlic  ai<l  of  iron, 
an'i  tlio  Bulpliide  siiiiilnrly,  hut  with  beat  Wc  8tron;:ly  advise, 
in  e\  ITT  cime  where  .lilver  residues  are  to  be  con  verted  into  salts, 

•  into  a  state  "f  fusion.    In  what- 

I,  the  next  itiop  is  to  disa<ilvc  it 

'lu  acid,  and  when  the  nitmte  so  obtaine<l  is  to  be  iiseil 

'"r  scuaitisiiig    paper  it   can    be   imed   witliout    being 

:.  and  will   make  an  excellent  liath.     It  will   be 

■    ,'  the  solution  sufficiently  near  to  neutrality  by 

the  ncid  to  renukin  in  contact  with  excetm  of 

'  tliM  can  readily  lie  remedied.     A  small  quantity  of 

{>reci|iitate<l  with  caustic  alkali  (or,  even,  carlionate), 

id  tlic  |)rpcl|iitjtte,  after  lieing  washed,  is  ailded  by  degrees  to 

Wer  solntioa  irwt  obtained  nntil  no  more  is  taken  up. 

't  is  then  neeewMy  Is  to  filter  the  li>|uid  and  ascertain 

'i  by  a  silrcr  meter  when  U  is  quite  reiwly  for  use. 

■   is  dt.-8ire<l  to  obtain  the  nitrate  in  the  form  of 

•I,  the  solution  lias  to  be  concentrated  by  heat  and  set 

for  crystals  to  fcjrni,  and  the  mother  liquors  saved  for 

r  onioentratkia  attil  recrystaUisntiuii.     Whether,  except 

'(periment,  it  in  worth  any  one's 

'  i-rystall,  except  by  the  thousands 

''sa,  we  leave  to  our  readen  to  dcoiile  after  perusing  our 

l-ktinns. 

The  lnwc«t  market  price,  we  beliere,  which  silver  has  touched 

'-    '  --^      I^t   us  work    frnni   that  low  price.      A« 

»'  '  ontnins  ten  jicr  cent,  of  alloy,  we  must  first  find 

the  iirice  |ier  ounce  of  the  silver  it  oootains  ;  if  pure  silver  were 
Tmu^ht  a  certain  increase  of  price  beyond  the  market  Taliie 
I  have  to  be  charge*]  fnr  nwnnfiKtiiring  it,  so  to  speak  ; 
K'-ix-v  we  do  not  treat  tht  mhiMt  bmn  that  sundpoint,  but 


take  market  price  only,  thus  giving  every  advantage  to  those 
who  would  make  nitrate. 

42  pence  x  "=  46f  pence, 

the  market  price  of  the  silver  in  "  standard  silver." 

We  readily  find  the  cost  of  the  silver  in  an  ounce  of  nitrate 
thus : — 

Therefore,  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  costs,  for  silver  alone, 
nearly  half-a-crown  ;  but  as  the  precious  metals  are  sold  by 
troy  weight,  tliis  is  the  price  of  a  troy  ounce  ;  and,  to  fully 
understand  the  relations  of  the  iirices,  we  must  find  the  cost  of 
an  avoirdujKiis  ounce,  that  being  tlie  weight  that  chemicals  are 
sold  by.     'llierefore — 


29j|  X  *^*=27  almost  exactly. 


We  thus  learn  that  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  can  be  bought 
in  quantity  «t  half-a-crown  an  ounce,  leaves  a  margin  of  three- 
pence, or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price,  for  cost  of  making, 
interest  of  money,  waste,  lalwur,  and  nitric  acid  ! 

Tlie  qtiestion,  whether  it  "  pays  "  any  one  to  make  his  own 
nitrate,  answers  itself,  even  if  no  crystallising  be  attempted 
and  the  simple  solution  of  the  metal  in  acid  be  produced.  If 
we  make  this  into  a  readily  remembered  fraction,  we  may  say 
the  silver  in  an  onnoe  of  nitrate  of  silver  crystals,  as  sold  in  the 
shops  or  stores,  costs  -j^  of  the  sum  per  ounce  as  which  silver  is 
quote<l  in  the  market  reports  of  the  London  papers. 

Such  a  margin  is  not  a  profit,  and  at  one  time  the  explana- 
tion of  this  "working  at  a  loss"  was  that  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  was  a  bye-product  in  refining,  which  it  was  cheaper  to 
turn  into  crystals  than  reduce  to  the  metallic  form  again.  But 
it  is  now  required  in  such  immense  quantities  that  no  bye- 
product  could  possibly  suffice  for  supplying  even  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  present  demand. 

The  further  explanation  has  lieen  suggested  that  to  sell  at 
such  cutting  prices  adulteration  must  be  practised.  Of  course, 
every  chemical  is  liable  to  adulteration  ;  but  we  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  make  accurate  assaj-s  of  silver  nitrate  from  two 
separate  sources ;  and,  so  far  from  its  being  adulterated,  we 
found  the  salts  examined  to  be  marvellously  pure  examples  of 
commercial  chemicals — the  water  present  being  almost  nil,  and 
the  total  amount  of  fore'gn  sulwtance  a  fraction  of  one-tent  li 
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per  cent      Many  crystals  of  other  salts  sold  as  "chemically 
pure  "  could  not  show  such  a  register  ns  that. 

To  calculate  the  cost  of  chloride  of  gold  in  the  same  manner 
would  lengthen  this  article  to  too  great  au  extent,  and  we  will, 
therefore,  defer  its  consideration  to  a  future  occasion. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 
Resuming  this  subject  where  we  left  off  last  week,  we  shall 
])oint  out  an  application  of  the  "  reverse  "  method  of  working, 
which  presents  very  particular  advantages  over  the  direct  i^lan. 
Before,  however,  referring  to  these  we  ought  to  mention  one 
point  which  we  overlooked  in  our  article  last  week.  It  is  well 
knowni  to  old  collodion  workers  tliat  an  image  may  be  removed 
by  any  of  the  methods  of  solution  already  described,  and  repro- 
duced with  the  greatest  ease  by  means  of  any  form  of  aeid 
silver  development,  notwithstanding  that  all  sensitive  material 
and  all  visible  trace  have  been  removed.  This  occurs  whetlier 
the  original  image  has  been  produced  by  alkaline  or  by  silver 
development,  and  the  removal  and  rejjroduction  may  be  re- 
peated time  after  time,  provided  the  plate  be  well  washed  after 
each  operation. 

In  consequence  of  this  peculiar  difference  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  two  kinds  of  development,  some  very  curious  experiments 
may  be  performed.  For  instance,  a  wet  plate,  we  will  say,  may 
be  exposed  and  developed,  treated  with  nitric  acid  or  iron  alum, 
and  washed,  when  it  will  present  the  same  appearance  as  if  un- 
exposed ;  it  may  then  be  "  fixed,"  when  to  all  appearance  every 
trace  of  an  image,  latent  or  otherwise,  will  have  departed.  But 
on  the  reapplication  of  a  silver  developer  the  original  picture 
will  come  up  with  all  its  pristine  vigour,  or  even  more,  and  the 
removal  and  reproduction  may  be  repeated  frequently  if  the 
precaution  we  have  mentioned  be  observed. 

Or  we  will  suppose  an  alkaline-developed  collodion  positive  to 
have  been  treated  with  nitric  acid  or  iron  alum,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  reversed  negative,  l)ut  instead  of  redevelop- 
ing by  the  alkaline  method  we  will  apply  acid  pyro  and  silver. 
At  first,  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period,  the  negative  image 
commences  to  form,  but  gradually  the  shadows  darken  and  fill 
up,  until  the  whole  service  presents  an  even  shade  of  blackness 
on  which  no  sign  of  an  image  of  any  sort  is  visible.  In  this 
case  the  developer  has  acted  both  upon  the  previously  intact 
bromide  and  upon  the  original  impression  of  the  removed  image, 
the  result  being  an  even  deposit  of  silver  over  the  whole  siu-face, 
But  if  the  plate  be  now  treated  once  more  with  one  of  the 
silver  solvents,  it  will  be  restored  to  tlie  same  condition  as  after 
the  first  similar  application,  and  will  present  the  appearance  of 
a  perfectly  graduated  negative,  in  which  the  different  grades 
consist  of  bromide  of  silver.  If  pyro  or  hydroquinone  with 
alkali  be  now  applied,  a  perfect  negative  will  i-esidt,  as  these 
developers  have  no  action  on  the  latent  traces  of  the  removed 
image.  This  explains  why  silver  intensification  should  never 
be  resorted  to  in  this  process  of  reproducing  negatives. 

Whatever  the  influence  may  be  which  remains  to  enable 
this  repeated  reproduction  of  an  ajjparcntly  destroyed  image, 
the  means  exist  by  which  it  may  also  be  discharged,  and  tlie 
power  of  redevelopment  removed.  This  consists  in  treating 
the  plate  with  solution  of  chromic  acid,  preferably  in  combina- 
tion with  a  soluble  bromide,  chloride,  or  iodide,  and  in  very 
particular  cases  followed  by  immersion  for  a  second  time  in  the 
fixing  solution.     After  the  treatment,  silver  development  or  in- 


tensification may  be  resorted  to  without  any  fear  of  fogging  o 
filling  up  the  shadows  of  the  pictiu-e. 

In  making  negatives  of  line  or  stipple  work  for  reproductioi 
by  any  of  the  photo-mechanical  printing  processes,  it  is  wel 
known  that  negatives  combining  great  density  with  perfec 
clearness  of  the  lines  or  stipple  are  a  sine  qud  non,  and  it  i 
equally  well  known  that  the  natural  difficulty  inherent  in  thi 
kind  of  reproduction  is  increased  by  the  necessity  for  the  cxtr 
density.  The  tendency,  too,  of  the  developing  action  to  spreai 
laterally  and  fill  up  the  fine  intervening  lines  still  further  com 
plicates  matters,  and  this  class  of  work  is  only,  as  a  rule,  satis 
factorily  performed  by  those  who  constantly  ])ractise  it. 

But  if  instead  of  attempting  to  intensify  the  origins 
negative,  a  positive  be  made  on  a  collodio-bromide  plate,  th 
development  being  carried  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  this  b 
then  treated  with  iron  alum,  a  perfectly  clean  negative  wi 
result,  in  which  the  lines  are  formed  of  bromide  of  silver.  Thi 
is  next  treated  with  chromic  acid  to  thoroughly  destroy  th 
previous  image,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  redevelopment. 

In  this  particular  instance,  where  extreme  density  is  requirec 
we  should  prefer,  before  redevelopment,  to  treat  the  film  wit 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  iodine  to  convert  the  image  int 
iodide  of  silver ;  then,  after  a  very  thorough  washing,  flood  i 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  expose  to  light,  and  proceec 
to  develop  with  pyro  and  citric  acid,  when  a  negative  combinin, 
perfect  opacity  with  absolutely  clean  glass  will  be  the  result 
obtained  with  an  ease  entirely  unknown  in  the  direct  method 
In  this  manner  such  fine  work  as  tlie  "  wet "  negatives  fo 
photo-mechanical  printing  processes  are  admirably  executed. 


Has  the  substitution  of  dry  plates  for  wet  ones  in  the  studio  beel 
any  very  ^reat  advantage  to  operators  generally  in  large  establish 
ments?  We  do  not  mean  from  the  point  of  convenience,  and  th 
relief  from  the  worry  and  anxiety  when  working  with  wet  plate 
such  as  the  drying  of  the  film  on  hot  days,  the  risk  of  movement  o 
the  part  of  the  sitter  during  a  prolonged  exposure,  and  simila 
troubles.  The  advantages  of  dry  plates  from  this  point  of  view  ar 
incontestable.  But  have  they  tended  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labou 
or  otherwise?  In  the  wet-plate  process  the  negative  had  to  b 
developed  directly  it  was  exposed,  and  the  fixing  followed  imme 
diately.  In  fact,  with  collodion,  so  far  as  the  operator  was  con 
cemed,  the  negatives  were  always  finished  within  a  few  minute 
after  the  sitting,  and  were  usually  all  dry  and  ready  for  varnisliiii; 
by  the  time  for  closing  business ;  hence  the  hours  of  the  operato 
were  necessarily  comparatively  short.  Now,  we  understand,  it  i 
customary  in  some  houses  to  defer  the  development  of  a  large  pre 
portion  of  the  negatives  until  the  business  of  the  day  is  over.  Con 
sequently,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  operators  to  be  fully  oocupiei 
till  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
as  a  rule,  a  larger  number  of  negatives  of  each  sitter  are  now  takei 
than  used  to  be  the  case  formerly.  This  makes  long  hours  to  wor 
in  au  oppressively  hot  studio  during  the  day,  and  in  a  small,  and  tO' 
often  ill-ventilated,  dark  room  for  the  whole  of  the  evening.  T 
operators  so  situated  dry  plates  can  scarcely  be  considered  such  a: 
inestimable  boon. 

In  the  wet-collodion  days  one  of  the  greatest  essentials  in  an  operato 
was  the  ability  to  prepare  and  keep  in  order  his  chemicals,  so  tha 
the  plates  could  always  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  fo 
the  camera.  Here,  it  must  be  admitted,  considerable  experience  wa 
necessary  to  obtain  good  plates  under  constantly  varying  condition: 
No  such  skill,  at  least  in  this  direction,  ia  required  now  that  th 
plates  are  supplied  ready  for  use.  Yet  we  hear  loud  complaints  tha 
reaUy  first-class  operators  are  quite  as  ditlicult  to  obtain  as  when  th 
wet  process  was  in  vogue,  if  not  more  so.  This  fact  was  accounted  fo 
to  us  by  the  principal  of  a  high-class  establishment,  a  few  days  bach 
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u  f ollowi : — "  When  •  m*n  becomes  «  really  first-rate  operator  he 
prefers  to  be  his  own  master,  and  ^nerally  SnJia  the  means  to  com- 
mence bosoees  for  himself."  We  have  littL)  doubt  but  that  there  is 
a  gfre*t  de*I  of  truth  in  this  statement.  Certainly  there  is  a  con- 
Mderable  amount  of  common  sense. 


CoMPt.Anrr8  are  still  rife  of  the  detention  or  appropriation  of 
<peratots'  or  retouchers'  specimens.  To  retain  specimens  of  the 
work  of  an  operator  seeking  employment  is  contemptible.  But  when 
her  are  kept  and  exhibited  as  specimens  for  the  Bhowcase,  or  the 
"ception  room,  it  amounts  to  one  of  the  most  deliberate  and  cruel 
frau'ls  that  can  well  he  perpetrated.  It  is  nothing  short  of  swindling. 
Wh-'n  specimens  are  sent  and  not  retanied  in  'lue  course,  we  shall  be 
.  'ad  to  have  the  name*  and  addreaaea  of  the  offending  parties. 


•  *PBBATOBa  and  other*,  in  answer  to  advertisements,  shonld  forward 

-pedmeoa  only  to  thoee  who  give  their  hom4fide  names  and  addresses 

M  foil,  and  not  to  aoonymoas  advartiaers.      We  have  heard  of 

luitaneea  whem  tliow  who  haT*  done  so  hare  afterwards  seen  their 

picture*  shown  aa  example*  tt  the  exhibitor's  own  work.    Clearly, 

in  sock  easea,  the  pieture*  were  obtained  under  false  pretences, 

nd  we  qneation  Tery  much  if  the  offenders  coold  not  he  prosecuted 

I  '1«  poGoe  court.     We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  proceedings 

-  character  hare  erer  yet  been  ioatitutrd.     Operators  out  of 

rYi..rit  rarely  hare  the  time  or  the  money  to  expend  in  legal 

Howerer,  whtsn  speciaaena  have  been  forwarded,  and 

"•-not  be  obtained,  a  not*  detailing  the  circumstances, 

superintendent  cS  th*  police  of  the  district,  will 

••ir  restoration. 


a-rt^tum  of  spaeimena  mnat  not  alway*  be  attribat«d  to  actual 

•^y,  aa  it  aonetime*  aria**  tnm  nagiigenoe,  ureraight,  or 

I'-ciiient :  or  it  may  be  from  thonghtlaMMH.    A  few  prints  are  often 

iked  upon  in  a  photographic  i  alatilhilMiint  as  of  little  value.    So 

ey  may  be,  intrinsicatly,  but  they  are  often  of  tneatiinable  value  to 

le  owner,  as  perhaps  they  are  the  only  one*  he  ha*  and  are,  there- 

'Tv,  hi*  only  hope  of  obtaining  a  ataation.    From  whatever  cause 

le  specimena  are  not  returned  the  hardship  is  all  the  same  to  the 

nfortoante  tmptojfi.  SoaaaltBe*,  howerer,  the  fault  doe*  not  rest  with 

-  rMvjver,  bat  with  the  aander.  Oftan  the  reply  to  the  advertisement 

'  tter,  while  the  pietarea  ar***Bt  by  book-po*t,  without  any  inti- 

.-.■....■.i  a*  to  whom  they  belong,  and  parlMpi  the  wrapper  gets  mislaid 

r  destroyed.    If  the  own«r'*  naaa*  vaA  addfeM  were  written  on  the 

back  of  ••ch  photograph  mistakea  of  thb  kind  coull  not  occur. 


Till  bnrimwa  in  the  cheap  raraiahed  lithographic  views  of  seaside 
places  doe*  not  appenr  to  be  at  all  diminishing.    Collotypes,  bound  up 

I  a  similar  fashion,  and  at  ahont  the  awne  price,  are  to  be  had  in 
■ome  diatnets,  bat  their  sale,  we  learn,  i*  nothing  approaching  that  of 
the  lithagrapb*.  Strangu  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  informed  that 
many  of  the  public  actually  prefer  the  lithographs  to  the  collotypes, 
ai  they  say  they  ar*  more  dear  and  distinct.  If  hardness  and  crude- 
n»s*,  in  the  eye*  of  those  who  prefer  thfsm,  means  dutinctness,  then  the 

^tbograph*  certainly  have  the  advantag*  over  the  collotypes,  which, 
''  'r  the  most  part,  are  fairly  good  work.  Somehow  or  other  collotypes 
>ra  produced  at  a  very  low  rate.  We  have  before  us,  as  we  write, 
'  'ne  collotypes  of  a  fashionable  leaaid*  resort,  of  the  half-plate  nze, 
noontsd  on  an  elaborately  emboaatd  eaidboard  mount  in  imitation  of 
>  fnune,  and  meavuring  about  tweiv*  inches  by  ten,  with  a  ring  to 
-iispend  it  by,  which  were  purchased  rttaU  at  a  penny  each.  When 
It  i<  coasidered  at  what  price  tboy  moat  be  sold  at  wMftaie,  it 
w  .  jM  appear  that  colkitype  printing  matt  carry  a  very  good  profit  at 
the  pricM  aooMtime*  chairgnd. 


A  MODinCATION  IN  THE  8TAXN0TYPE  PROCESS. 
I»  an  "  Answer  to  Corraapoodenta"  a  week  or  two  ago,  mention  is 
made  of  a  meana  of  obtafaiing  relief  in  a  negative  by  coating  with 
bidnomated  gelatine,  and  expoaing  thioogh  the  negaUve,  afterwards 
developing  in  warm  water.     I  hav*  never  previously    seen    this 


sugcrestion  in  print ;  but  it  is  many  years  since  I  first  tried  it  for 
another  purpose,  and  five  or  six  years  since  I  practically  utilised  it  in 
connexion  with  the  stannotype  process. 

_  As  far  back  as  1864  or  1865,  very  shortly,  in  fact,after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  details  of  Swan's  carbon  process,  I  adopted,  or  attempted 
to  adopt,  this  plan  for  simplifying  the  production  of  the  "  tissue."  It 
will  be  remembered  by  some  of  my  readers  that  Mr.  Swan's  first 
tissue  was  made  by  spreading  the  bichromated  and  coloured  gelatine 
upon  collodionised  glass  plates,  from  which  it  was  stripped  wlien  dry, 
and  printed  collodion  side  towards  the  negative.  It  was  then  attached 
with  indiarubber  cement  to  paper  for  development.  The  stripping 
but  especially  the  necessity  for  a  double  transfer  process  in  order  to 
produce  an  unreversed  image,  seemed  to  me  very  irksome,  so  I  hit 
upon  the  very  ingenious  (P)  plan  of  coating  the  varnished  side  of  a 
negative,  previously  rubbed  with  oxgall,  with  the  sensitive  pigmented 
gelatine,  and  after  drying  exposed  through  the  negative  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

The  development  was  performed  while  the  tissue  was  still  in  situ, 
the  negative  itself  taking  the  part  of  universal  support ;  when  finished, 
a  final  support  of  paper  was  attached  by  means  of  gelatine,  and  when 
this  was  dry  the  print  was  stripped  from  the  glass.  I  say  from  the 
j/lati  and  not  from  the  negative,  because  it  is  scarcely  needful  to 
remark  that  the  latter  came  with  the  print,  or,  at  any  rate,  moit  of  it 
did,  for  the  glasw  not  having  been  specially  prepared  for  stripping, 
portions  of  the  film  stuck.  With  a  little  ether  and  alcohol  I  removed 
the  negative  image  from  the  print,  and  laid  bare,  perhaps,  the  best 
carbon  print  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  up  to  that  time. 

It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  at  the  present  day  to  make  your 
own  tissue,  for  the  sake  of  utilising  so  simple  (?)  a  process  for  pro- 
ducing one  print,  but  the  appUcation  I  am  about  to  describe  is  a  really 
practical  one,  and  saves  a  graat  deal  of  trouble  to  those  who  may  be 
working  in  a  small  or  experimental  way. 

From  your  recent  description  of  the  stannotype  process,  in  the  num- 
ber for  July  5,  the  readers  of  The  British  Jouunai,  of  Photo- 
GiiAPUV  will  know  that  in  this  process  a  relief  in  gelatine  is  made 
from  a  positive  instead  of  from  a  negative,  as  in  the  original  Woodbury 
process,  and  that  this  relief  itself,  faced  with  thin  foil,  is  employed  as 
the  actual  printing  surface,  instead  of,  as  in  the  other  process,  being 
pressed  into  a  plate  of  type  metal  to  produce  a  "  reverse." 

Now,  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  process  lies  in  the  making  and 
drying  of  the  tissue  employed  for  the  relief.  It  must  necessarily  be 
very  thick,  that  is  to  say,  very  much  thicker  than  ordinary  carbon 
tissue.  It  must  be  absolutely  faultless  in  character,  that  is,  free  from 
dust  and  other  imperfections;  and  as  its  great  thickness  results  in  very 
slow  drying, it  will  be  seen  that  the  operation  is  not  a  comfortable  one, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  article  is  not  obtainable  commercially. 

There  are  two  methods  of  proceeding,  each  of  which  has  its  dis- 
advantages, while  neither  is  remarkable  for  any  special  features  to 
render  it  a  desirable  task.  The  one  consists  in  mixing  the  bichromate 
with  the  gelatine  before  pouring  out,  which  presents  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  tissue  that  is  ready  for  use  when  dry,  but  the  serious  dis- 
advantage that  the  gelatine  is  liable  to  become  partially  insoluble 
during  the  long  drying,  especially  if  gas  or  other  fumes  get  into  the 
drying  chamber,  and  it  is,  above  all  things,  essential  that  the  full 
solubility  of  the  unexposed  film  should  be  retained.  The  other 
method  consista  in  ™»lr'"g  and  storing  the  tissue  in  an  insensitive 
condition,  but  this,  of  course,  necessitates  after-sensitising  and  a 
second  drying,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
prevent  the  thick  gelatine  from  twisting  and  warping  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  contact  with  the  negati\e. 

The  tissue  is  made  by  squeegeeing  moistened  paper  on  to  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  tray,  and  pouring  the  gelatine  in  to  the  required  depth. 
If  this  plan  be  adopted,  when  the  gelatine  has  set  hard  the  paper  can 
be  lifted  bodily  from  the  glass,  and  the  tissue  will  then  dry  much 
more  rapidly,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to  curl  and  warp.  The 
plan  preferred  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Woodbury  himself  was  to 
rub  the  bottom  of  the  tray  with  talc  or  wax  and  collodionise,  pour  in 
the  gelatine,  and,  when  set,  to  squeegee  the  moistened  paper  on  ti  tlio 
surface. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  trouble  of  making  the  tissue  is 
very  great,  but  in  practice  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  handling  or 
using  rather  than  in  the  making,  as  the  thick  gelatine  tissue  is  so 
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refractory.  For  instance,  to  one  even  well  Bccustomed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ordinary  carbon  tissue,  it  -will  at  first  be  next  to  impossible 
to  get  the  Woodbury  tissue  to  adhere  to  its  support  during  develop- 
ment, even  if  everything  has  gone  right  up  to  then,  and  if  any 
loosening  occur  it  is  fatal  to  the  relief. 

As  a  way  out  of  many  of  the  difliculties  when  working  stannotype, 
some  years  since  I  resorted  to  the  plan  of  applying  the  pigmented 
gelatine  directly  to  the  transparency.  By  this  means  there  is  no 
necessity  for  stripping,  no  danger  of  curling,  absolute  contact  in 
printing,  and  the  transparency  itself  becomes  both  the  developing 
support  as  well  as  the  final  support  for  the  relief  in  printing,  for 
which  latter  reason  it  is  essential  that  it  be  made  upon  plate  glass. 

When  I  suggested  the  plan  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  he  recognised  at 
once  its  advantages  under  some  circumstances,  and  we  tried  it 
together,  but  not  with  very  favourable  results,  though  the  cause  was 
not  attributable  to  the  process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Woodbury 
invariably  employed  carbon  transparencies  for  printing  the  relief,  and 
unfortunately,  by  this  method  of  working,  the  relief  of  the  trans- 
parency and  the  hollows  or  intaglio  of  the  mould  coincided,  and 
vice  versd,  and  to  a  certain  extent  neutralised  one  another,  the  result 
being  a  general  flatness  and  total  absence  alike  of  high  lights  or 
depth.  Later,  however,  I  tried  the  plan  with  gelatino-bromide  as 
well  as  collodion  transparencies,  and  found  this  the  easiest  and  best 
way  of  working. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  relief  proves  a  failure  the  transparency 
is  lost.  So  it  is,  and  if  it  were  the  case  of  the  original  negative,  or  if 
tlie  tran.sparency  is  the  only  one  existing,  this  would  be  a  fatal 
objection.  But  if  the  negative  is  in  existence,  it  is  so  easy  a  matter 
to  make  another  transparency,  or  to  reproduce  a  transparency  where 
the  negative  is  not  available,  that  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 
In  the  ordinary  way  of  working,  when  a  successful  relief  has  been 
made,  the  transparency  is  of  no  further  use  and  has  to  be  cleaned  off, 
so  that  may  be  put  as  a  set-off  against  the  necessity  for  cleaning  off 
a  spoilt  relief  in  the  other  case. 

Mr.  Woodburj',  as  I  have  said,  invariably  used  carbon  trans- 
parencies, and,  after  those,  placed  "  in  order  of  merit "  collodion 
emulsion.  Gelatine  would  not  do  at  all,  at  least  not  in  those  days — 
I  am  speaking  of  seven  or  eight  years  ago — though  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  now.  I  made  several  gelatino-bromide  positives 
for  him,  but  none  came  up  to  his  requirements — absolute  clearness  and 
transparency  in  the  lights.  That  was  before  the  days  of  "  sulphite," 
and  the  pyro  stain  in  the  transparency  lowered  the  whole  tone  of  the 
relief  made  from  it. 

To  explain  this  I  ought  to  describe  the  principle  of  the  double 
"safe  edge "  necessary  in  stannotype.  In  the  first  place,  the  trans- 
parency is  printed  with  a  perfectly  clear  margin  of,  say,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  all  round.  In  the  case  of  a  carbon  print  it  will  be  obtained 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  "  safe  edge  "  employed  on  the  negative, 
bat  whether  the  positive  be  carbon,  collodion,  or  gelatine,  this  per- 
fectly clear  margin  must  be  provided. 

But  if  this  transparency  were  at  once  used  for  printing  on  to 
carbon  or  Woodbury  tissue,  the  margin  would  be  rendered  insoluble 
and  repellent,  and  would  never  adhere  to  the  developing  support,  for 
which  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  the  transparency 
with  a  second  "safe  edge"  by  pasting  opaque  or  semi-opaque  paper, 
or  by  applying  pigment  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  all 
lound  the  plate,  which  will  then  be  surrounded  by  an  outer  strip, 
opaque  or  nearly  so,  and  an  inner  one  perfectly  transparent,  then  the 
picture. 

Now,  in  the  relief  the  outer  band  will  consist  of  a  depression,  or, 
looked  at  by  transmitted  light,  would  represent  nearly  clear  glass; 
the  next  or  inner  band  represents  the  fullest  action  of  the  light,  and  is 
the  highest  relief  that  exists  in  any  portion  of  the  plate.  It  regulates 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  ink  that  forms  the  picture,  and  con- 
stitutes tlie  absolute  high  light  on  the  zero  from  which  all  others 
start. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  high  lights  of  the  trans- 
parency are  at  all  veiled  or  stained,  those  parts  cannot  stand  so  high 
in  the  relief  as  the  margin,  and  consequently  a  layer  of  ink  of  more  or 
less  thickness  be  deposited  on  them  and  s6  degrade  them.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  zero  to  the  scale  of  such  a  picture. 
But  this  is  a  digression  I  have  indulged  in  merely  to  explain  the 


kind  of  transparency  required  for  this  process ;  and  as  transparencies 
are  so  easily  made  by  either  gelatine  plates,  or  for  this  purpose,, 
perhaps,  better  with  collodion  emulsion,  I  think  the  modification  I 
have  outlined  will  be  found  a  great  saving  to  all  workers  of  stanno- 
type. W.  B.  Bolton. 


ECHOES. 
The  suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman's  "  Convention  " 
paper,  to  found  an  Institute  of  Photography  as  a  memorial  to 
Fox  Talbot,  is  a  good  one,  if  it  could  only  be  properly  carried  out, 
which  I  think  would  be  very  unlikely.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  the  thing  is  impossible,  but  that  under  existing 
cii'cumstances  the  chances  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  whole  job 
being  spoilt.  If  the  objects  of  the  Institute  were  to  be  the  furtherance 
of  the  science  of  photography,  it  is  long  odds  that  it  would  drift  into 
the  hands  of  the  "  South  Kensington  clique,'"  with  the  usual  result. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merely  technical  training  for  commercial 
purposes  were  aimed  at,  1  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  the 
work  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  already  execute  it — the  technical 
institutes  who  specially  lay  themselves  out  for  that  class  of  work. 

If  such  a  movement  were  set  on  foot  the  aims  should  bo  scientific 
rather  than  commercial,  dealing  with  the  chemistry  and  general 
technique  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  mere  money-making  element. 
The  management  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  of  high  scientific 
standing,  not  merely  successful  photographers,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  as  yet  the  ranks  of  photogi'aphy  luimber  but  few  of  the 
right  sort.  I  do  not  say  there  are  none  who  ha\'e  not  some  claim  to 
eminence  in  photographic  science,  but  the  very  paucity  in  number 
ensures  that  they  would,  in  any  case,  be  consulted  by  Government,  or 
any  other  authority,  with  tlie  inevitable  result  that  photographers 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  for  what  would  be  practically 
another  branch  of  the  South  Kensington  Nursery  of  Science. 

On  reading  the  editorial  article  in  the  series  of  Neglected  Processes 
devoted  to  Warnerke's  "  new  "  (how  time  flies)  "  process,"  I  could  not 
help  agreeing  with  the  expression  of  surprise  that  so  little  u.se  has- 
ever  been  made  of  it.  I  do  not  know  if  the  patent  is  still  in  existence, 
or  whether  it  is  free  to  be  worked  by  any  one  who  may  choose  to  do 
so,  but  there  are  many  applications  of  it  which  would  prove  eminently 
useful. 

One  espeoiall}',  with  which  I  worked  experimentally  some  years  ago^ 
I  will  make  a  present  of  to  those  interested,  though  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  idea  may  have  already  occurred  to  others  besides  myself.  I  , 
p)ioto-zinc  work  blocks  are  frequently  wanted  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
at  periods  and  on  occasions  when  the  light  is  so  bad  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  transferring  the  picture  to  the  etcliing  surface  are  useless. 
By  Warnerke's  method,  however,  a  drawing  or  sketch  may  be  photo- 
gtaphed  on  to  rapid  sensitive  gelatine  paper  by  artificial  or  other 
light,  developed,  squeegeed  on  to  the  zinc,  treated  with  hot  water  to 
remove  the  paper  support  and  soluble  gelatine,  and  the  remaininL- 
image  forms  the  "  resist "  for  etching.  The  whole  process  of  taking 
the  negative  and  transferring  to  the  plate  ready  for  etching  need 
scarcely  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Of  course,  a  specially  thickly  coated  paper  would  be  necessary,  and 
if  not  a  specially  soluble  gelatine,  at  least  no  alum  or  similar  substance 
must  be  used  in  the  preparation.  Once,  in  the  very  early  days  of 
gelatino-bromide  paper,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  result  a  la  Warnerki^ 
on  the  commercial  article,  but  since  that  time  so  much  alum  appear- 
to  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  commercial  emulsions  thattli' 
papers  are  entirely  unsuitable.  If  the  patent  has  lapsed,  I  think  ii 
would  pay  some  manufacturer  to  place  on  the  market  a  paper  thick)  v 
coated  with  an  emulsion  made  from  perfectly  soluble  and  preferably 
English  gelatine. 

I  am  rather  reluctant  to  differ  from  any  statement  editorial,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  commendation  awarded  in  a  leaderette 
a  fortnight  ago  to  the  novel  method  of  folding  a  filter  attributed  Ii> 
Mr.  Fessenden,  Edison's  chemist,  was  written  before  the  plan  bad 
been  tried.  It  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  reads  very  well  on  paper,  for 
which  reason  I  very  soon  proceeded  to  try  it.  But  here  I  got  into 
difiiculties  at  once,  for  there  are  various  ways  of  reading  the  direction.*, 
to  clip  it  "  between  opposite  folds,"  &e.  Commencing  by  clipping  two 
opposite  folds  in  such  a  manner  as,  while  keeping  the  thing  together 
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tha  eentre  of  tlie  filter  remmined  open  for  use,  I  found  that  the  anjrie 
{■uuoiitciil  by  the  sidea  was  so  obtuse  that  the  filter  would  only  lie 
•eroai  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  and  that  any  liquid  poured  into  it 
flattened  it  out  and  escaped  over  the  sides.  Even  when  folded  up 
eloae,  aa  when  inserted  in  the  schoolboy's  "  dart,"  the  angle  presented 
bj  the  junction  of  the  four  separate  wings  is  far  tito  obtuse  for  the 
Mdinary  funnvl ;  however,  I  tried  clipping  it  across  "  between  opposite 
foUa,**  so  as  to  keep  the  centre  dosed.  This  practically  converted  it  into 
four  disttnet  filt«ring  conpartmenta,  the  aidee  of  which  are  composed 
of  a  single  thicltneaB,  and  ander  the  weight  of  liquid  the  paper  gives 
a  little  to  the  angle  of  the  funnel,  but  still  "  wobbles"  very  seriously. 
Hj  trial  waa  made  with  a  good  stout  sample  of  paper,  and  even  this 
would  not  nearly  bear  being  filled,  so  I  do  not  know  bow  the  thin 
Swedish  and  English  papers  would  answer.  Perhaps  I  have  not  yet 
got  at  the  right  way  at  clipping. 

Nerertheleas,  I  have  derived  some  advantage  from  the  plan  by  a 
'IL'ht  improvement  that  converts  it  into  a  nearly  perfect  filter.  N\'ben 
fuldtng  the  paper,  fold  with  and  euUide  it  a  piece  of  stout  cap  muslin, 
or,  better,  hair  gnaze,  such  as  is  oaed  for  making  sieves.  Instead  of 
dipping  it  as  above,  run  a  eouple  of  pieces  of  string  through  between 
the  opposite  folds,  and,  rejecting  all  funnel  assistance,  suspend  the 
arraagNseat  from  any  convenient  support.  Now  every  portion  of 
the  ntariog  surface — of  a  aingta  tUckoeas — is  firmly  stayed  by  the 
game,  and  fOtration  is  both  rapid  and  safe.  The  danger  with  the 
pleated  filters  and  those  not  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  fuunel  is 
th:it  th'v  an  ao  liable  to  break  at  the  foida. 

Ill  dir.i her  leaderette  wonder  is  expressed  that  so  little  ingenuity 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  protection  of  the  roDera  and  plates  of  our 
loDiaK  machines.  Silver  I  have  bad  no  experience  with  in  connexion 
with  roiling  presses,  but  nickel  I  have  seen  come  off  in  scales,  both 
after  constant  use  and  after  practically  no  use  at  all.  Moreover,  it  is, 
to  my  idea,  more  trouble  to  keep  in  order  than  unprotected  ;io/t«A«(f 
steeL  My  experience  with  a  tricycle  "  plated  in  parts  "  waa  decidedly 
not  favourabli-  to  nickel.  If  left  for  a  day  or  two  unteoded,  espedally 
in  damp  weather,  the  nickeled  portions  became  absolutely  "  blue 
mouldy,"  or  something  very  like  it,  end  it  was  only  by  the  most 
asBiH  limit  attentioD  and  constant  polishing  that  the  plated  parts  were 
kept  at  all  decent.  In  (wimqaanw,  they  r>^iiir«d  renovating  long 
before  the  enamel  showed  any  sigiis  of  deterioration,  and  before  the 
unprotected  senwheads  and  nata,  that  had  reoeivrd  le«  care,  had  lost 
their  brigbtaaas. 

The  suggestion  to  employ  the  Bower- Barff  proeeas  is  a  good  one, 
bat  the  qnaation  naturally  ari<e«.  Will  it  answer  ?  I  have  teen 
some  baaatiful  rtenlta  by  the  procasa,  and  therr  can  be  no  doubt 
wbaterer  as  to  the  soitabtlity  of  the  aarfaee  for  rulling  purposes.  But 
will  it  bat  ?  The  flfaa  of  oxide  moat  be  intinite^imslly  thin,  which, 
thoogh  it  promises  that  thvrs  shall  he  do  "shelling  off,"  rather 
mgiaats  that  it  will  not  long  wilhataad  the  temptation  to  rub  off 
noder  the  heavy  prataore  of  work.  However,  the  bMt  way  to  settle 
the  qoaatinn  b  for  somebody  to  have  his  pivs*  "  liuwer-iisrffed." 

It  has  beao  said  that  pbotograpliets,  aa  a  body,  are  t<io  much  given 
to  "  jumpiiiy  at  eoaduaiona  withoat  solSciEint  ground  to  jump  from." 
I  '.  >n't  like  to  differ  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman,  who  has  made  many 
•  x. -client  saggettioas  in  pbotofrapUe,  svpecially  printing,  matten ; 
bat  it  seems  to  me  he  ia  aeting  ap  to  tliat  principle  in  attributing 
blistem  in  alhnmeniaed  priata  to  the  over-taturation  of  the  bath  with 
nitroalbnmiaata  of  silver.  I  can  no  little  force  in  his  arguments, 
and  little  eonaexiod  between  hie  facta  anl  the  result.  My  own  ex- 
perience IS,  that  if  a  paper  meana  to  blister  it  will  do  so  with  e<{ual 
freedom  whether  the  bath  is  old  or  ne*',  used  or  unused,  the  only 
element  that  at  all  tends  to  OKidify  the  leeult  being  the  strragth  of 
the  bath  in  silver,  not  ill  freedom,  or  otherwiee,  from  organic 
awttar. 

Aprope*  ct  the  very  alight  diffeiaaeee  in  working  that  will  produce 
identically  nppoaite  resaha,  I  may  laenlion  a  case  in  p^iint  of  blisters 
that  was  rekted  to  me  tome  time  ago.  Two  individuals  divided  a 
ream  of  papor  between  them,  and  one  toon  commenced  to  compkin 
bitteriy  of  blisters,  while  the  other  was  quite  free  from  them.  The  uo- 
fortanate  one  triad  everything  ha  knew;  changed  his  samples  of 
silver,  gold,  and  hypo  to  the  same  aa  Ihoaa  bia  friend  employed ;  used 
the  same  atrength  of  bath,  the  mme  toning  formula,  and  in  fact  left, 
aa  he  thoi^t,  no  stone  antomad— bat  stil  blisters.    So  he  got  his 


friend  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  see  if  he  got  blisters  when  using  the 
same  materials.  He  did  not;  for  when  he  came  to  fix,  it  turned  out 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  less  than  half  the  strength  of  hypo  t 

Junius. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  MAKING. 

[A  Commnnioation  to  the  Binuiogham  Photographic  Society.] 
To  some  extent  the  amateur  photographer  is  bound  to  admit  that  his 
long  periods  of  seclusion  in  the  dark  room  render  his  hobby  a  some- 
what selfish  one,  at  least  so  far  as  hia  non-photographic  friends  are 
concerned.  How  often  1  have  been  reminded  of  this  I  scarcely  care 
to  think.  Happily  for  me,  a  lingering  desire  to  possess  an  optical 
lantern  became  a  iirm  resolve.  The  instrument  once  at  home,  the 
temptation  to  increase  my  limited  number  of  slides  was,  of  course, 
irresistible.  On  the  conclusion  of  my  first  display  the  universal  con- 
gratulations convinced  me  that  my  efforts  were  appreciated,  and, 
strange  to  say,  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  all  further  opposition  to 
"  that  dark  room  terror,"  as  my  sanctum  was  designated. 

My  knowledge  of  the  "  wet "  negative  process  aided  me  consider- 
ably for  a  time;  it  formed  the  basis  of  my  operations.  I  found, 
however,  the  deposit  was  coarse,  and  that  a  different  developer  to 
that  used  for  negatives  was  necessary. 

fifteen  years  ago  photographic  literature,  especially  that  suited  to 
the  amateur,  was  by  no  means  plentiful,  and  one  could  often  seek  in 
vain  for  information  now  afforded  in  every  elementary  handbook. 
This  led  to  Aperimenting  and  careful  observation  on  my  part,  and  I 
believe  that  schooling  was  very  beneficial — so  much  so  that  1  cannot 
but  regret  the  meagre  sunerficial  knowledge  possessed  by  the  average 
amateurs  of  the  present  day. 

Let  us  consider  the  requisites  of  a  good  lantern  picture.  First,  of 
course,  comes  artistic  composition,  the  arranging  of  the  subject  in 
such  a  manner  that  as  the  eye  wanders  over  it  its  beauties  continue 
to  grow,  and  the  imagination  receives  an  unalloyed  feast  of  satis- 
faction and  pleasure.  To  some  extent  I  think  it  possible  to  teach  the 
art  of  composition — at  all  events  so  far  that  its  simplest  canons  may 
escape  violation — but  the  capacity  of  rendering  true  art  is  a  gift  of 
nature.  Secondly,  the  technical  excellence  of  the  picture,  its 
mt-chanical  production — upon  which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
address  you  this  eveuing. 

The  wet  process,  iiroperly  understood,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
admitted,  yields  the  best  results  in  many  cases.  That  it  is  at  times 
a  somewhat  troublesome  process  I  frankly  admit,  still,  with  care 
and  observation  its  dilTiculties  can  be  overcome.  1  shall  treat  of  the 
collodion  process  only,  leaving  that  of  albumen  for  a  future  paper. 
CoUoilion  (tliat  is  pyroxyline  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol)  forma  the 
vehicle  to  receive  the  sensitive  salts,  and  a  collodion  that  has  been 
iodised  some  time  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  high  lights  of  the 
pictures  will  suffer.  Thin  glass  cut  to  the  standard  size  is  taken, 
and  after  standing  some  time  in  sulphuric  acid  and  water  it  is  care- 
fully dried  with  a  cloth  free  from  soap  or  other  grease.  One  side  uf 
the  glass  is  then  coated  with  the  following  solution,  which  must  first 
be  tiltered  Uirougb  filter  paper : — 

White  of  one  egg,  well  beaten. 

Ammonia  liquor  '880   1  ounce. 

Water  (according  to  quantity  of  albumen)  lotoSOounces. 

The  coating  ia  performed  by  pouring  a  small  pool  in  the  centre  of 
the  plate,  then  gently  inclining  it  so  that  it  runs  to  each  comer — the 
excess  may  b«  thrown  away. 

So  soon  as  the  plates  are  dry  they  are  ready  for  use.  With  a  soft 
brush  carefully  dust  the  prepared  surface,  flooding  it  with  collodion 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  returning  the  excess  to  the  stock  bottle. 
This  is  to  avoid  dust,  a  serious  enemy.  During  the  draining  the 
comer  should  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  gently 
rocked  to  avoid  a  streaklne.ss  or  uneven  setting  of  the  collodion. 
Directly  it  is  sufficiently  set  (the  best  test  for  which  is  trying  the 
upper  comer  wit  b  the  finger)  it  is  steadily  and  evenly  lowered  into 
the  sensitising  bath  by  mean.s  of  a  dipper. 

A  good  bath  for  lantern  slides  is  made  as  follows: — 

Pure  nitrate  silver  recrystallised 40  grains. 

Water  distilled    1  ounce. 

Rendered  slightly  acid  with  C.P.  nitric  acid,  one  or  two  drops  of 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  12  ounces  of  solution. 

When  the  bath  is  mixed,  for  each  twelve  ounces  add  half  an  ounce 
of  the  iodised  collodion  and  shake  very  thoroughly,  let  stand  a  couple 
of  hours,  then  filter.  The  bath  should  now  be  quite  clear  and  in 
good  working  order,  but  may  occasionally  be  placed  in  the  sun  for  a 
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few  hours  and  afterwards  filtered,  when  it  will  work  deanly  until 
the  silver  is  exhausted.  . 

When  the  plate  has  been  in  the  solution  about  two  minutes  it 
should  be  slightly  moved  to  help  the  escape  of  the  solvents,  and  m 
about  four  minutes  may  be  examined  by  yellow  light.  If  the  surface 
is  free  from  greasy  lines  it  is  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera. 

A  good  negative  is  necessary  for  a  successful  slide.    It  should  be 
"  pln^r,"  so  as  to  admit  of  a  fair  exposure. 
A  good  developer  is  made  as  follows : — 

Protosulphate  iron     i  ounce. 

Acetic  acid 2    ounces. 

Honey      1    ounce. 

Alcohol    i     » 

Water 16   ounces. 

Use  plently  of  developer,  and  cover  the  plate  in  one  even  wave, 
never  mind  spilling  a  little,  but  practice  will  enable  you  to  avoid  this. 
As  soon  as  all  detail  is  well  up,  thoroughly  wash  and  intensify  with— 

PyrogalUc  acid   24  grains. 

Citric  acid  24     „ 

Acetic  acid J  ounce. 

"Water 24  ounces. 

Enough  to  cover  the  plate  is  taken,  to  which,  immediately  before 
use,  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  bath  is  added. 

Do  not  over  intensify,  as  the  picture  does  not  loose  much  in  fixing, 
for  which  operation  hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  used  on  the  ground 
of  safety,  but  cyanide  of  potassium  acts  more  quickly  and  perhaps 
more  cleanly.  Slides  by  tnis  process  are  a  good  colour,  and  do  not 
need  toning.  A  coat  of  clear  varnish  improves  the  transparency  of 
the  shadows.  The  apparatus  for  lantern  slide  making,  patented  by 
our  member,  Mr.  VV.  Griffiths,  is  very  handy  and  cheap.  I  have  one 
hero  for  your  inspection.  The  slideholder  requires  to  be  made  in 
wood,  with  silver  wire  comers  to  adapt  it  to  the  wet  process. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  dry  plates  now  made  for  lantern  slide 
purposes  are  very  popular,  and  I  tnink  most  of  them  deservedly  so. 
Personally,  I  use  a  lot  of  Messrs.  Fry's,  Mawson's,  and  Thomas's.  My 
various  sets  of  Norwegian  slides,  numbering  some  hundreds,  are  made 
upon  them,  and  I  will  next  show  you  the  methods  of  development 
most  successful  in  my  hands. 

Whether  printing  in  contact  or  by  means  of  the  camera,  I  strongly 
recommend  a  full  exposure.  Gelatine  plates  are  sure  to  show  fog  if 
forced,  and  however  slight  that  may  be  it  should  ensure  their 
immediate  rejection.  Indeed,  it  is  well  to  select  a  really  good  slide 
as  a  standard  both  as  to  density,  tone,  and  clearness  in  the  high 
lights,  and  those  that  do  not  come  up  to  it  should  not  be  kept. 

For  dry  plates  I  prefer  a  soft  negative  full  of  detail.  If  the  skies 
are  not  sufficiently  opaque  they  must  be  stopped  out. 

The  solutions  required  are  ten  per  cent,  ones  of  the  following : — 
Pyrogallol,  bromide  of  potassium,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
carbonate  of  potash. 

The  pyro  is  mixed  as  follows : — Four  ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda  are 
dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  rendered  acid  with  citric  acid.  The 
pyro  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  ten  ounces  with  water. 

The  other  chemicals  are  simply  mixed  with  water,  and  all  will  keep 
weU.  A  developer  giving  a  beautiful  purple  tone  with  Mawson's  and 
Thomas's  plates  is — 

Pyro  solution 30  minims. 

Bromide 30      „ 

Ammonia   30      „ 

Carbonate  ammonia 30      „ 

Water  to  make  up  to    1  ounce. 

The  same  colour  can  be  obtained  with  Fry's  plates  by  slightly  in- 
creasing the  exposure  and  bromide,  while  a  fine  engraving  black  is 
got  by  shortening  the  exposure,  increasing  the  ammonia,  and  leaving 
out  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Sepia  is  obtained  by  full  exposure  and  using  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda  in  place  of  ammonia,  but  some  makes  of  plate  will  not  yield  the 
sepia  tone. 

While  the  plates  are  developing  keep  them  in  motion,  it  adds  to 
their  vigour,  and  prevents  flatness,  and  also  deposit  settling  upon 
them. 

After  fixing  and  moderately  washing  they  may  be  cleared  in — 

Alum 2    ounces. 

Citric  acid i^  ounce. 

Water 10    ounces. 

The  addition  of  two  ounces  of  protosulphate'  of  iron  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  more  of  citric  acid  will  considerably  moderate  the  tone,  and 
by  slightly  reducing  the  slide  increases  the  clearness  of  the  high  lights. 


If  any  deposit  appears  upon  the  surface  rub  gently  with  the  finger  or 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool.  The  slide  is  now  well  washed,  allowed  to  dry 
slowly  away  from  dust,  and  then  varnished. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  several  slides,  which  I  will  afterwards 
exhibit  on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lanterns,  and  show 
the  various  tones  obtainable  by  the  variation  of  the  developer.  The 
results  both  by  wet  and  dry  process,  you  will  see,  are  equally  good. 

E.  II.  Jaques. 


PRACTICE   AND    THEORY. 

PaACTiCB  and  Theory  should  go  hand  in  hand — one  supported  by  the 
other ;  if  they  do  not  agree,  it  is  very  certain  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article  to  touch  a 
little  on  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  taking  photographic  nega- 
tives and  printing  them — printing  being  the  ultimate  use  to  which 
such  negatives  are  put,  and  may  be  expressed  in  silver,  platinotype, 
bromide,  or  carbon.  Negatives  produced  especially  for  photo- 
mechanical work  will  not  be  taken  into  account,  for  their  useful 
career  is  ended  when  the  blocks  are  made.  Photographic  printing 
methods,  such  as  are  familiar  to  most  photographers  in  their  every- 
day practice,  will  be  the  only  kinds  that  ^y^ll  come  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  by  skilful  printing  very  indifferent 
negatives  can  be  made  to  produce  good  results,  but  undoubtedly 
the  best  negative  will  produce  the  best  work  (other  things  being 
equal)  with  the  least  trouble  and  least  waste  of  material.  How  to 
produce  the  best  possible  negatives,  or  how  the  best  possible  negatives 
should  appear  when  produced,  lias  hitherto  been  a  much  debated 
question.  Opinions  differ;  much  depends  on  the  purposes  for  which 
tliey  are  required,  or  the  special  effects  aimed  at ;  for  the  very  best 
process,  if  there  is  a  best,  and  the  very  best  negative,  will  in  some 
hands  only  produce  very  indifferent  results. 

Qualities  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  essential  to  good 
work,  as,  for  instance,  brilliance  and  delicacy,  have,  by  a  recent  writer 
on  photographic  art,  been  somewhat  pilloried  as  faults ;  the  essential 
quality  of  such  negatives  as  points  of  absolute  clearness  and  absolute 
opacity,  rejected  as  something  that  had  not  ought  to  exist  and  evils  to 
be  avoided.  A  soft  half-tone  pervading  the  whole  composition  is  set 
forth  as  about  the  only  quality  a  good  negative  should  possess,  defini- 
tion being  altogether  antagonistic  to  artistic  results.  No  one  will 
dispute  that  softness  is  a  very  good  quality  when  combined  with 
something  else,  but  alone  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In  any  kind 
of  print  in  which  half-tone  exists,  the  greater  the  range  of  gradations 
the  better  the  picture.  To  get  this  scale,  we  must  have  negatives  with 
clear  glass  in  the  deepest  parts  and  absolute  density  in  the  lightest — 
it  does  not  follow  there  need  be  much  of  either,  so  long  as  these 
extremes  exist  it  is  sufficient.  The  printing  of  the  negative  regulates 
the  final  tone  and  harmony  of  the  production,  but  to  start  with  anv 
chance  of  success  the  negative  must  possess  these  qualities.  The  general 
density  of  negatives  may  vary — in  fact,  ought  to — to  fit  them  for  the 
kind  of  surface  on  which  they  are  to  be  impressed.  A  matt  surface  or 
salted  piiper  requires  a  stronger  negative  than  for  bromide  printing,  on 
which  a  negative  so  thin  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  other  work  gives  the 
best  results.  A  perfect  negitive  will,  however,  give  good  results  on  any 
surface,  although  different  densities  for  different  processes  are  practical 
advantages  not  to  be  neglected,  one  of  the  principal  points  of  which 
is  freedom  from  waste.  In  looking  through  a  number  of  prints  from 
a  negative  that  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be  for  the  work  required,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  (the  prints)  vary  very  much,  both  in  colour 
and  brilliancy.  One  out  of  a  dozen  will  probably  be  infinitely  superior 
to  the  others,  the  one  causing  dissatisfaction  with  the  rest ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  given  a  suitable  negative,  there  will  be  evenness  of 
results,  possibly  all  the  prints  will  be  good,  or  at  worst  but  very  few 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  discard  :  this  consideration  is  of  very 
great  importance  where  much  work  is  done.  Those  who  advocate 
flat  negatives  are  certainly  not  well  versed  in  photographic  printing, 
and  possibly  are  satisfied  if  by  dint  of  frequent  trials  they  can  get  one 
or  two  good  and  satisfactory  pictures.  However  this  may  be,  a 
negative  deficient  in  scale  will  never  be  popular  with  those  who  have 
to  print  them,  on  the  score  of  difficulty  in  getting  uniform  results. 
Connoisseurs  will  note  theirwant  of  "  sparkle,''  which,  by-the-by,  does 
not  mean  either  hardness  or  loss  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  but  simplv  a 
quality  of  freshness  and  brightness  throughout  the  whole  work.  It  is 
patent  to  every  one  acquainted  with  painting,  or  its  associated  arts,^ 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  inpossibility  to  equal  by  any  process  the 
brightest  lights  or  deepest  shadows  to  he  observed  in  nature;  so 
artists  and  photographers  ipproach  it  as  nearly  as  they  can  by  starting 
with  pure  white  at  one  enl  of  the  scale  and  pure  black  at  the  other, 
not  that  there  should  be  much  of  either.  We  see  the  most  absolute 
blackness  in  nature  when  we  look  into  the  mouth  of  a  deep  cave,  tha 
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interior  of  which  i«  sbsolatel^  devoid  of  any  illumination ;  in  such 
case  we  see  the  bUcknees  is  simply  produced  by  absence  of  light — 
there  are  no  reflections,  nothing  to  reflect ;  the  blackest  paint  or  the 
jeepe^t  photographic  colour  would  be,  by  comparison,  grey. 

Sincf   we  are  handicapped  so  seTerely  in  our  power  to  imitate, 
^e,  by  judicious  contrasts,  increafed  the  apparent  force  of  light  and 
shadow.    Hazy  indistinctneas,  an  effect  so  dear  to  painters,  is  almost 
the  only  method  of  representing  atmosphere  with  fidelity,  or  pro- 
ducing an  effect  of  realwm  on  tfie  obeerrer.     At  any  rate,  it  is  the 
plan  generally  adopted.      With  photography,  atmosphere    can    be 
obtained  without  blurring  or  imperfect  focussing.     Suppose  we  ex- 
amine a  landscape  criticaUy  on  a  perfectly  clear  day — no  one  would 
Tenture  to  say  atmoephere  was  absent.     Clear  as  it  might  be,  objects 
in  the  distance  would  be  fainter,  bluer,  and  lighter  in  colour  than 
thru  in  the  foreground,  b%U  not  blurrtd.    The  time  by  a  church  clock 
might  with  a  telescope  be  read  if  mile*  distant.     AVe  only  see  these 
thing*  through  a  veil  of  minate  particlee ;  the  deeper  the  veil  the  more 
indLitinct  objects  beoome,  til],  in  the  end,  they  are  altogether  obecured, 
and  the  land  merges  into  the  sky,  or,  w  Professor  Hartler  says,  the 
blue  edoor  of  diaUnw  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  ozone.    \N'e,  there- 
fore, in  this  case  get  the  impiewion  of  distance  through  a  perfectly 
transparent  but  ooloared  medium,  and  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  beat  radiated  that  an  indistinct  outline  iu  a 
transpMvnt  atmosphere  is  given,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  mixture  of 
atmos^eiea  of  different  degieee  of  density,  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
rrouml  mixing  with  the  cooler  air  above.     Therefore  it  is  not  abso- 
ut-'ly  wrong  to  give  blurred  imMee  to  repreaent  distance;  but  sharp 
images  are  equally  correct,  providuig  they  do  not  err  in  colour  and 
intensity.    An  aivament  advanced  in  favour  of  blurred  images  is  that 
'    ~  an  eye  only  sees  one  ■mall  space  sharply  at  one  time.    This  is 
'Ugh  so  far  as  it  goes,  bat  we  moat  also  take  into  consideration 
..<■■  involuntarily  and  rapidly  is  always  changing  it«  focus  to 
rent  pianea,  so  we  practicallv  see  everything  sharply 
wv  look  at  a  landaeape,  unltu  the  view  is  interfered 
conditions.    There  b  also  an  involuntary  movement  of 
0  things  that  lie  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  line  of 
sight.    Tbe  lens  wiU  include  all  this,  being  stationary,  on  account  of 
it  Vin?  cmi'truMed  to  inrlnde  a  mneh  wider  angle  than  the  natural 
,  ■  rictically  eqiiivslent  to  movinir  the  head. 

1  .  in  all  probahilitv,  differs  in  different  in- 

diviilusU,  uL'i  >  :  a  metMie  on  tbe  personal  equation  of 

the  observer— in  f  -haipiws  of  his  tight.    As  the  lens  has 

no  pefsooal  equation,  ana  can  see,  SO  to  My,  far  more  distinctly  than 
the  BOrt  aente  vision,  dcpietiiig  oltjects  with  much  greater  clear- 
ness than  many  persons  can  appreciate  aa  a  true  rendering  of  nature 
fri>m  their  own  slandpi^int,  titey  challenge  its  accnracy.  No  one 
vrill  dispute  that  different  perwaa  tee  differently,  and  effecU  that  will 
be  vividly  ttrikiilg  to  one  will  be  nnaoticed  b^  another,  not  because 
of  lack  of  art  education  (allbongh  tUs  is  an  important  factor  when 
we  come  the  purely  artistic),  hit  rimply  because  of  a  variation  of 
strength  of  sight.  'On  this  hypotheais  it  can  be  readily  underrtood 
why  vime  efforts  reodeicd  by  pnaUwraphy  convey  different  impressions 
!..  I'litT.-rent  petaona,  why  some  iMMt  on  definition  and  some  on  fuzzi- 
!!••-« ;  •■itIi-T  .ft-  rf  xn  one  particular  ob»rver  is  correct  and  the  other 
nr'ni:.  It  i-  'li-  case  of  the  gold  and  silver  shields  over  again.  I 
nn;,..t  h.l(.M,  I  '«ing  that  the out-of-focas  method  advocated  so  strongly 
i-.  wn.iij^'  ill  •  V.  ry  point,  unleM  ^Mtograpby  and  picture  making  are  to 
be  divorced  fur  ever  and  aye.  My  ilea  is  to  g^t  atmosphere  by  the 
proper  exposure  and  development  of  as  sharplv  defined  a  picture  as 
the  lens  will  give,  worked  with  a  judicious  art  knowledge.^ 

TIm  use  of  wide-angle  lenam  for  ordinary  work  is  a  mistake,  both 
photographically  and  artiAtically,  i^tbs  whole  of  the  angle  pven  by 
the  lens  b  iodrnM  in  tlte  picture.    A  photograph  taken  with  a  lens 

Jiving  ninetr  degwee  on  the  base  fine  would  in  most  cases  look  out  of 
mwing,  swkward,  and  inartL'tic,  tlie  foreground  would  be  much 
eT»;rr'Tnt'-.|.  an<l  even  examined  from  a  near  point  of  view,  say  the 
!  -  lens  focus,  or  by  b>^:ng  the  picture  into  a  concave 

f  Id  look  nnnatnral  and  un  ati«f«otory  ;  but  cut  off  a  oon- 

..  margin  of  the  picture,  the  central  part  would 
•i;     I  -t  but  appear  Sf.      Anv  sttempt  to  inrludo  an 

exceptionalir  win.'  sngle  in  the  view  from  a  siationsry  camera  with  a 
wide-Ufle  boa  b  simply  courting  failu-e,  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
f  ir  an  bat  very  •xespUonal  subjecU.  Edwabd  Dusmobk. 

(To  b*  eantimti.) 


rnXTPft' ATlNn  ACTIDX  OF  MOHT. 
Tub  ntered,  that   where   it   is  suspected 

inauiE  '  •••.•n  to  a  surface  of  silver  bromide  the 

i''«tponemei-t' of  devetupuwni    for   a  lime,  preeamaUy  weeks   or 


months,  will  remedy  the  error,  or,  in  other  terms,  effect  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  sensitive  body  to  the  state  of  sub-salt  as  to  obviate  any 
deliberate  deviation  from  one's  normal  course  of  developing  proceduie, 
appears  to  invest  the  action  of  light  upon  the  silver  compounds  with 
a  property  not  hitherto  generally  assigned  to  it,  and  to  be  worthy  of 
something  more  than  passing  scrutiny  by  reason  of  the  considerations 
to  which,  if  the  theory,  besides  novelty,  has  the  features  of  feasibility, 
the  asservation  must  give  rise. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  precise  change  produced  in  the  silver 
compounds  by  light  is  far  from  being  clearly  proved  and  understood, 
and  that  the  explanation  most  commonly  received  is  that  the  action 
is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  a  reducing  one,  thus  symbolically  represented : 
2  Ag  Br_+  Light  =  Ag,  Br  +  Br.  In  taking"  a  photograph,  when  we 
have  arrived  at  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relative  sensitiveness  of 
the  emulsion  we  are  employing,  and  have  familiarised  ourselves  with 
the  respective  "values  of  our  lens  and  the  light  on  the  picture 
sought  to  be  obtained,  the  practical  realisation  of  the  above  equation, 
which  may  be  broadly  esteemed  as  the  small  pivot  upon  which  modern 
photography  mainly  turns,  is  only  a  matter  of  the  impression  of  the 
dluminated  object  upon  the  plate  for  so  many  seconds  or  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  nothing  more.  Certain  portions  of  the  haloid  salt  sus- 
pended in  the  gelatine  film  are  thereby  altered  to  the  condition  of  sub- 
salt,  and  this,  scientifically  expressed,  is  the  attainment  of  the  imme- 
diate end  we  had  in  view  when  removing  the  lens  cap  or  setting  the 
shutter  in  motion. 

That  the  action  of  light  is  a  continuing  one,  that  it  is  prolonged 
and  sustain^  after  the  effective  rays  nave  been  cut  on,  to  the 
instigation  of  further  chemical  changes  than  those  actually  induced  by 
the  prescribed  and  measured  impact  of  light,  which  we  call  the 
exposure,  is  a  theorem  that  the  present  writer  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  previously  put  forth  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  un- 
developed negative  image.      All  the  same,  as  it  is  not  an  easy  affair 
for  an  individual  to  possess  himself  of  the  gist  of  a  literature  that  has 
expanded  so  immensely  as  that  of  photography,  thera  is  the  saving 
chance  that  the  fault  is  his  own.    However  that  may  be,  it  would  be 
rash  at  the  first  blush  to  argue  that  there  is  anv  law  insuperably 
antagonistic  to  the  principle  of  continuation ;    indeed,  on  simple, 
physical  grounds  it  might  be  permissible  to  urge  much  in  support 
thereof,  were  it  not  for  the  awkward  fact  that  it  may  be  closely 
established  from  the  positive  evidence  of  practical  experience  that  the 
assumption  of  a  continuating  action  of  light  in  the  silver  salts  is  un- 
warranted and  erroneous.    As  it  is,  a  fxir  inference  that  a  remark  of 
the  tendency  of  that  with  which  these  lines  are  prefaced  is  animated 
either  by  a  belief  in  the  correctness  of  the  continuating  theory,  or 
some  imagined  substantiation  of  it  in  real  practice,  there  is  no  need  to 
apologise  for  the  demolition  of  what  I  respectfully  regard  as  a  pure 
delusion,  or,  at  least,  its  relegation  to  the  airy  regions  of  the  mythical. 
Let  it  be  provisionally  granted  that  the  action  of  light  is  sensibly 
prolonged  after  the  duration  of  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  film  in 
the  camera,  although  it  is  not  appreciable  until  the  lapse  of  weeks  or 
months,  and  there  is  an  end  at  once,  in  an  enormous  number  of  in- 
stances, to  the  comparative  value  of  experience,  judgment,  exposure 
tables,  photometers,  as  aids  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  great  and 
vital  preliminary  in  photography — the  exposure.     Most  persons  of 
average  sense,  by  the  way,  ne^  no  such  assistance  to  tbe  estimation 
of  exposure ;  tables  and  photometers  are  the  absurdest  encumbrances ; 
but  tnis  may  pass.     AVnat  are  the  phenomena  that  are  irresistibly 
prominent  if  we  countenance  the  exiBtence  of  this  curious  after-pro- 
jwrty  of  light  ?   That  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  the  effects 
of  overexposure  in  deferred  development;  that  correct  exposure  in  the 
camera  must  be  rarer  than  we  imagine,  or  that  it  is  either  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  length  of  time  that  passes  between  the  removal  of 
the  plate  from  the  dide  and  its  treatment  under  the  developing  agents, 
or  the  merest  guesswork.    Furthermore,  these  phenomena  inevitably 
split  up  into  several  sub-sections  not  less  extraordinary  than  their 
parent  stems.    For  instance :  if  correct  exposure  be  given  in  the  first 
case,  then,  on  account  of  the  continuating  action,  the  image  at  the 
moment  of  development  should — nay,  must — exhibit  symptoms,  the 
seriousness  of  which  is  to  be  guaged  by  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
exposure  of  being  more  or  less  overdone ;    this  law  issues  naturally 
and  symmetrically  from  the  primary  theory  of  continuation.      In 
8hort,'not  to  part"icularise  too  minutely,  to  a  very  ordinary  mind  a 
perfect  crop  of  wild  anomalies  and  perplexities  must  suggest  them- 
selves from  the  insurmountable  fact  that  continuation  cannot  possibly 
be  arrested  in  the  sensitive  body  at  any  stage  of  reduction,  but  that  so 
long  as  there  is  allowed  to  remain  a  layer  of  haloid  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  light,  so  must  the   reduction  by  continuation  proceed 
remorselessly  to  the  bitter  end  of— solarisation  ?  or  what  ?    It  is  im- 
possible within  the  limits  at  one's  command  to  pass  in  review  even  a 
few  of  the  strange  aspects  in  which  photography  would  be,  and  ought 
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to  have  been,  revealed  to  us  if  the  theory  were  confirmed  and  reared 
on  high  for  general  acceptance ;  In  the  common  phrase,  they  are  more 
ea.»ily  imagined  than  described. 

It  will  not,  I  conjecture,  be  gainsaid  that  a  statement  of  such  a 
character  seriously  made  in  a  technical  publication  requires  to  be 
tniversed  in  cool,  matter-of-fact  style,  however  ludicrously  incorrect 
the  offending  theorist  may  be.  It  is  not  on  uncommon  thing,  as  any 
one  of  experience  will  bear  out,  for  intervals  of  months  and  years  to 
elai)8e  between  the  exposure  and  development  of  silver  bromide  plates. 
Many  of  us  may  modestly  claim  to  possess  adequate  facilities  for  con- 
firming or  confuting  the  practical  value  of  the  continuation  theory. 
Without  indulging  in  a  multiplication  of  adverse  evidence,  it  can  be 
alleged  quite  freely  that  where  the  trial  development  of  a  few  plates 
leads  to  large  numbers  being  placed  aside  for  development  at  a  future 
year  or  month,  the  guiding  qualities  of  the  negatives  eventually  ob- 
tained diflfers  in  no  visible  manner  from  those  developed  shortly  after 
exposure.  If  the  continuation  theory  holds  water,  the  plates  known  to 
be  correctly  exposed  should  be  found  to  be  overdone ;  those  under- 
exiwsed,  to  have  acquired  the  requisite  ripeness ;  and  so  on.  Again, 
where  large  numbers  of  plates  are  exposed,  and  a  few  developed 
immediately  afterwards,  that  exliibit  signs  of  being  generally  under- 
done, the  remainder,  which  are  reasonably  considered  as  being  in 
error  as  regards  exposure,  should,  after  the  best  part  of  a  year,  "  con- 
tinuate"  to  the  proper,  or,  at  least,  an  improved  degree  of  reduction. 
Alas !  for  continuation ;  they  are  as  badly  under-exposed  as  the  trials 
of  the  last  year.  In  fine,  the  cream  of  experience  is  overwhelmingly 
fatal  to  the  probability  of  light  possessing  this  extraordinary  property, 
save  in  a  practically  inconceivable  degree.  It  has  never  before,  I 
believe,  been  suggested  that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  are  liable  under 
any  drcumstances  to  reduction  in  the  absence  of  the  active  agent ; 
if  operative  light  could  be  stored  up  at  will,  the  gardeners  would  not 
be  alone  in  their  rejoicings. 

The  misconception  may  have  arisen  from  inadvertently  confusing 
■with  the  properties  of  the  silver  salts  the  continuating  action  of  de- 
velopment in  the  dark,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  a  certain  platinum 
iiositive  method ;  but  here  the  compound  that  is  to  yield  the  image 
IS  in  intimate  union  with  its  reducer,  which  completes  the  work  begun 
by  light — if  moisture  be  present.  Or  it  may  be  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  for  a  long  time  there  was  an  idea  that  the  exposure  necessary  to 
])roduce  an  autotype-carbon  print  might  be  largely  curtailed  bj'  placing 
the  print  itself  in  the  dark,  the  printing  gradually  continued,  and  on 
development,  after  some  hours,  the  picture  was  found  fully  printed. 
Hut  this  continuating  action  was  afterwards  demonstrated  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  I  think  there  is  ample 
justification  for  disputing  that  any  measurably  appreciable  alteration 
takes  place  in  the  undeveloped  silver  image  between  the  time  of  ex- 
posure and  that  of  development ;  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  confidently 
felt  that  exposed  plates  may  be  kept  for  months,  even  years,  without 
the  sub-salt  undergoing  further  reduction  through  an  assumed  storage 
of  light-energy  in  the  film,  it  would  be  bootless  to  formulate  a  more 
scientific  anathema  for  this  pretty  little  photographic  heresy. 

Thomas  Bedbing. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
VII. 


In  my  last  paper  I  set  down  for  consideration  the  merits,  demerits, 
and  other  qualities  of  Chinese  white,  raw  sienna,  Indian  yellow,  light 
red,  and  Venetian  red.     We  can  now  proceed  with  the  other  colours. 

Vermilion. — I  have  remarked  in  this  colour  a  vast  variety  of  shades 
as  produced  by  the  various  makers.  Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  vary 
in  hue  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embrace  a  range  from  the  deep  reds  of 
a  crimson  character  to  the  paler  ones  of  scarlet  and  orange.  In  chemical 
composition  they  may  be  said  to  be  practically  the  same,  and  consist 
of  sulphide  of  mercury.  The  "  vermilion "  of  water  colours,  whsn 
nsed  without  any  qualifying  word,  such  as  scarlet,  orange,  &c.,  may 
be  said  to  denote  tne  rather  deep  and  crimson-hued  variety.  In  its 
best  form  it  is  a  very  permanent  pigment.  Some  believe  that  it 
blackens  in  time,  as  evidenced  in  some  of  the  very  old  illuminations, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  change  at  all  attributable  to  any  chemical 
decomposition. 

Sulphide  of  mercury  is  found  to  exist  in  two  very  different  modifi- 
cations, the  one  red  and  the  other  black.  As  far  as  chemists  have 
discovered,  these  two  modifications  are  supposed  to  possess  the  same 
identical  chemical  composition,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  dif- 
ference of  colour  is  simply  the  result  of  the  different  arrangement  of 
their  "  molecules  "or  ultimate  particles.  Wfe  have  no  proof,  however, 
that  the  old  illuminators,  whose  work  in  time  has  become  so  blackened, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  pure  pigment. 


The  modern  product,  when  pure,  has  a  very  good  reputation  as 
regards  its  permanence,  and  in  oil  colours  this  quality  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  and  I  think  with  every  degree  of  justice.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  water  colour,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  as  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  have  shown,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  don't 
stand  alone,  that  a  great  deal  depends  both  upon  the  manufacture  of 
the  pigment  and  also  upon  the  medium  with  which  the  colour  may 
have  been  mixed.  One  or  two  authorities,  such  as  Mr.  Simpson  and 
Professor  Hartley,  have  declared,  after  putting  it  to  severe  tests,  that 
vermilion  deserves  to  be  considered  a  permanent  colour.  These 
tests  have  embraced  its  power  of  endurance  as  tried  by  time,  as  well 
as  by  exposure  to  violent  sun.shine.  On  the  other  hand,  however. 
Professor  Rood  has  declared  that  it  has  become  darker  and  also  of  a 
brownish  hue  after  exposure  to  strong  sunlight  for  three  and  a  half 
months. 

Vermilion  possesses  great  opacity,  and  does  not  flow  very  well. 
When  used  in  quantity,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  handle,  as  it  shows 
an  extraordinary  disposition  to  wash  up;  still,  when  skilfully  used, 
it  is  a  most  useful  pigment.  It  has  a  tendency  also  to  separate  itself 
from  other  colours  with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  This  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  heavy  colour,  and  on  this  account  should, 
when  possible,  be  used  in  conjunction  with,  the  heavier  colours.  It  is 
not  affected  by  atmospheric  influences. 

Mixed  with  pink  madder  or  rose  madder,  it  produces  a  very  fine 
tint  for  the  carnations  of  the  flesh. 

Pink  Madder  and  Rose  Madder. — These  colours,  although  at  one 
time  somewhat  different,  may  be  considered  nowadays  to  be  identical, 
both  as  regards  hue  and  its  uses.  They  are  most  delicate  carnations, 
and  are  in  great  favour  on  account  of  their  very  superior  permanency. 
They  are  much  clearer  and  more  delicate  in  their  liijhter  washes  than 
either  crimson,  lake,  or  carmine,  but  of  course  lack  their  density. 
They  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  tint,  inclining  neither  to  crimson  nor 
scarlet.  Its  "  tvash  "  is  its  great  virtue,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  rose  madder  affords  us  the  most  perfect  carnation  that  is  known. 
It  is  conceded  that  years  of  exposure  to  the  ordinary  diffused  day- 
light will  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  but  if  exposed  to  the 
violent  and  prolonged  action  of  sunhght  it  will  lose  considerably  in 
intensity,  and  tend  more  to  a  purple  hue. 

Indian  Med. — It  may  be  said  to  resemble  light  red  and  Venetian 
red,  both  in  its  chemical  constitution  and  its  absolute  permanence. 
There  is  a  vast  difference,  however,  in  its  hue.  It  is  a  purplish 
red  colour  of  considerable  power,  and  is  a  most  excellent  colour 
for  the  shadows  of  the  flesh,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
blue. 

Oenuine  Indian  red  is  a  natural  earth,  mostly  found  in  Persia  and 
parts  of  India,  notably  Bengal,  and  is  particularly  valued  for  its  purple 
hue,  and  for  the  beautiful  clearness  of  its  tints.  This  colour,  however, 
is  now  replaced  by  artificial  Indian  red,  and  which  is  an  exceedingly 
good  imitation.  Notwithstanding  that  Indian  red  is  looked  upon  as 
a  most  durable  pigment  in  itself,  water-colour  painters  are  almost 
universally  of  opinion  that  it  helps  the  decompositiim  of  the  more 
delicate  colours  when  mixed  with  them.  Indeed,  the  action  of  the 
f/enuine  Indian  red  upon  indigo  in  this  regard  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
Many  of  our  best  authorities,  however,  hold  that  the  artificial 
varieties  of  this  colour  (Indian  red)  are  entirely  neutral  as  regards  its 
action  on  indigo.  This  is  Professor  Church's  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  I  believe  Mr.  W.  J.  VVinsor,  who  has  made  exhaustive  experi- 
ments on  this  point,  backs  him  up.  Such  evidence  as  this  I  feel  sure 
we  may  take  as  conclusive  on  the  question. 

Brown  Madder. — This  is  a  most  beautiful  colour,  and  as  useful  as 
it  is  beautiful.  It  may  be  described  as  a  very  rich,  transparent, 
laketj,  russet  brown.  By  its  use  the  richest  descriptions  of  shadows 
may  be  obtained  when  applied  in  a  fair  degree  of  strength,  while  its 
paler  tints  exhibit  extreme  delicacy.  Combined  with  blue,  it  makes  a 
delicate  grey  for  the  flesh,  or  soft  tint  for  the  shadows  on  the  face,  &c. 
It  will  be  found  most  useful,  too,  for  many  of  the  darkest  touches  in 
the  flesh.  "When  the  draperies  are  red,  they  are  often  too  glaring 
and  attractive ;  brown  madder  may  be  used  in  their  dark  shadows 
and  elsewhere  to  lower  the  general  tone  and  produce  a  feeling  of 
harmony.  It  is  a  lake  preptred  from  the  madder  root  and  possessing 
great  transparency  and  depth  of  colour.  It  is  pleasant  and  easy  to  work, 
and  so  useful  for  shadows,  .fcc,  as  to  be  almost  indispensable  to  the 
water-colour  artist.  Exposed  to  ordinary  daylight  this  colour  maybe 
considered  practically  permment,  but  if  exposed  to  violent  sunshine 
will  be  found  to  be  visibly  nffected  by  it.  Indeed,  if  exposed  to  the 
action  of  direct  sunshine  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  least  per- 
manent of  all  the  madders. 

Cobalt  Blue. — This  is  a  most  useful  colour,  is  possessed  of  sufficient 
brightness,  is  permanent,  aid  washes  well.  It  is  a  fine  sky-blue  colour, 
and  in  water  colours  the  very  best  pigment  for  producing  the  silvery 
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tinU  aod  {Mirly  greys  on  the  fl«di.  It  will  also  represent  the  Nut 
tiots,  and,  mixed  with  Indian  red,  will  produce  the  shadow  colour  for 
Utrah.  liy  artificial  light  it  partake*  somewhat  of  a  purplish  tint,  but 
this  in  the  flesh  is  not  materially  perceptible. 

This  colour  is  prepared  artibcially  by  calcining  a  combination  of 
alumina  and  basic  phosphate  of  cobalt.  It  is  more  or  leas  a  modern 
colour,  having  been  disoorered  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Thenhard,  at  the  be- 

f inning  of  thi^  cf  ntury.  Having  diseoTered  this  most  beautiful  colour 
e  should  have  changed  his  name,aa  he  couM  not  have  been  then  kard 
up  f"r  a  blue.  Cobalt  blue  has  not  the  depth  and  transparency  nf  the 
;.'"ii>iint'  ultramarine,  but  washes  better  and  is  more  easy  in  its  general 
use.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  pigment  are  of  a  beautiful, 
rich  azure  colour.  Although  proof  against  the  most  severe  exposure 
toatfong  ligfat^cobalt  is  apt  to  De  oouiderably  influenced  by  an  impure 
atnMMpbeie,  beoooing  greener  in  hue. 

Bt^wt  Aunma. — It  may  he  describad  as  an  orange  of  a  very  rich  and 
tranapareDt  brown  or  russet  hue.  It  is  a  most  useful  colour,  and  be- 
stdaa  being  invaluable  for  its  many  beautiful  combinations  with  other 
coloan,  mar  be  verjr  effectively  enployed  in  painting  warm  com- 

flexiona.  oendee  thu  it  is  iisefol  in  aotne  of  the  ordinary  flesh  tints. 
I  is  most  osef  ul  to  depict  the  shadow  tints  of  ambeiH3oloure<l  draperies. 
I  have  known  it  employed  for  the  dark  ahadows  of  gold  trinkets  with 
\.r\  •triVin/  .  fT'  It.  In  the  greetk*  of  laixlscape  backgrounds  it  will 
):  <  ■  '  il  1^  '■  ■  '.'I  in  combination  with  indigo  forms  an  excellent 
lol   u:  f  T  green  tjackgrounds. 

K  >r:>t  siaona  ia  simply  raw  sianna  calcined,  is  extremely  permanent, 
Aiiil  way  be  elaaaed  as  one  of  oar  moat 'generally  uwful  of  water 
coloars. 

FoiiJjflf  Brmen. — Thia  is  a  bitnmiaons  earth  of  a  very  rich  and 
traaspaent  hoe.  A  very  valaabla  eoloor,  bat  suffering  from  the  bad 
habit,  a  dew«  to  "  work  up.'  WhMMVW  it  ia  neeeaaary  to  lay  a  great 
twdy  of  this  oolonr,  I  think  the  mout  will  be  found'better'than  the 
cake.  A  very  fine,  warm,  and  tianaparent  tint,  and  one  much  used 
as  a  warm  shadow  colour,  is  forawl  vj  the  judicioos  mixing  of  van- 
dy  ke  brown  and  lake. 

Thia  colour  ia  produced  from  a  bituminoas  ochre;  it  ia  a  fine,  deep, 
and  w>mi-tranapakm>t  brown.  The  very  feat  example*  of  this  colour 
.  :n>  f;'>ni  Caaael.  Itvariea  consideniMy  in  hue,  and  forma  a  subject 
I  .  '.y  discoasioa  aa  rnard*  its  perm  an«  no-.  Inder  normal  con- 
diiidiu  It  is  in  all  probahifitr  darabwi  bat,  moat  decidedly,  exposed  to 
sunligbt  it  fadt;*  and  gradoaJly  baca— a  g^yer  in  ouloar. 

The  foregoing  af«  the  oolooBS  BMrt  aaefiU  and  mostly  used  in  the 
painting  of  fieah.  There  are,  kowarer,  other  colours  which  with 
tbem  enable  as  to  do  iostiee  to  llw  otW  nortions  of  our  picture  besides 
the  fipnre.  Tba  ptodnetioa  of  •  kannoMoaa  background  is  quite  half 
tiie  pMtnre,  and  maeh  of  oar  SMeaaa  wiD  dapnd  upon  our  knowledge 
bow  to  do  it  and  what  oolows  we  aboukl  employ.  In  addition  to 
those  above  mentionej,  the  following  will  be  found  mo!*t  u!>eful  :— 
'iamboge,  y«d]ow  ochre,  sepia,  lake,  carmine,  French  ultramarine, 
-:iialt,  indigo,  Frusaian  blu«. 

Otmboft. — Thia  is  a  fin*  t«I1ow  ooloor,  somewhat  inclining  to 
gnas.  It  ia  mst  to  vorii.  flowbg  wall,  and  the  resin  which  it  con- 
tains fonn*  a  kind  of  ramish,  wbiM  beipa  ooosiderably  in  preserving 
its  colour.     I'sefal  at  time*  for  dnmrica. 

It  ia  a  kind  of  gam  raaia  whic*  eomea  from  Cevlon,  is  a  bright, 
|)ale,  traaaparrat  yeik>w,  and  aoek  oaad  In  water  colour.  I  do  not 
incBiM  moch  to  ita  nae  aa  it  haa  no  gnat  depth,  and  in  deep  touchea 
s««iaa  to  aUaa,  prodndng  anything  bat  a  pleimant  effect,  suggesting 
almoal  a  hroim.  Rxpoanie  to  aonhght  will  considerably  weaken 
gamboge ;  but  in  ordinary  dayl^ht  I  have  reason  to  beEeve  that  it 
will  stand  oninjurvd  by  any  serKiaa  alteration  for  Tears.  Althongh 
put  down  as  fugitive  itself,  it  baa  tha  desirable  Quality,  whan  used  as 
a  glaae,  of  being  able  Ui  piiaanre  or  protect  tne  moat  delicate  pig- 
ment*. For  this  raasoa  I  muat  beailate  to  say  too  much  against  it  — 
atill  1  cannot  raeomoiead  ita  gaaeral  use. 

t'ttlnw  f)*-kr*. — Thia  is  a  vary  aaafal  colour  for  producing  afmo- 
•pheric  effects,  as  it  seems  to  posMM  aertain  qualities  of  li|;ht  which 
ri'i.'i-r  it  moat  effective  for  skios,  Ac.  It  is  sometimes  use<l  in  flesh, 
h'  '  f  r  this  porpoaa  I  prefer  Romaa  ochre.  For  the  local  tint  of 
li^Ui  tiair  it  is  very  nsaf^l,  alao  for  eartain  parts  of  landscape  back- 
gmoada.    It  is  a  very  permanent  pigment  ami  works  well 

It  is  a  native  earth, coloured  by  seaquioxide  of  iron;  some  of  the 
finest  quality  is  found,  I  believe,  near  Oxford.  It  i*  but  a  tolerably 
bright  yrllow,  of  ineatimaUe  value  to  the  landscape  painters,  and 
irreproachable  aa  to  its  reputation  for  steadiness.  It  is  a  vexed 
quretion  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  it  in  combination  with  other 
cqloaiB,  such  as  the  lakea'of  eodtineal  or  intense  blue,  for  it  is 
aappoaad  to  have  an  injafiaof  efhct  npnn  them,  therefore  we  may 
dn  well  in  srnMi^gaaeb  mixtiimt  imtil  the  po'nt  be  finally  settled  by 
tbo«e  wbo  uwfawnuid  tlle«e  matters  chemiially  better  than  we  do. 


Stfia — Is  a  very  valuable  cool  brown  pigment.  Ita  pale  washes 
are  extremely  clear  and  transparent.  It  lends  itself  favourably  to 
mi.ving  with  other  colours,  and  by  this  means  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  tints  may  be  obtained.  Mi.xed  with  indigo  it  may  be  used 
for  distant  trees,  for  a  general  shadow  tint,  for  very  light  back- 
grounds, also  for  the  shadings  of  white  linen  and  white  draperies.  In 
combination  with  lake  it  forms  a  tine  warm  tint  resembling  somewhat 
brown  madder,  and  with  lake  and  indigo  an  excellent  black  will 
result.  It  is  transparent,  permanent,  and  works  well.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  best  washing  pigment  in  an  artist's  water-colour 
box. 

It  is  obtained  from  a  secretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  Sepia  Officinalis,  is 
a  very  powerful,  dusky  brown  of  finest  texture.  If  kept  from  very 
strong  light  it  may  be  considered  durable,  but  if  exposed  to  sunshine 
will  fade  perceptibly.  Kedmond  Barrett. 


THE  PBOPEBTIES  OF  ALLOTBOPIC  SILVEE. 
The  three  forms  of  allotiopio  silver  which  were  described  in  the  June 
number  of  this  Jodrxal — the  blue  soluble  and  the  blue  and  the  yellow 
insoluble — are  not  to  be  understood  as  the  only  forms  which  exist,  but 
as  the  best  marked  only.  The  substance  is  protean,  and  exhibits  other 
modifications  not  yet  studied.  No  other  metal  than  silver  appears  to 
be  capable  of  assuming  such  a  remarkable  variety  of  appearances.  Every 
colour  is  represented.  I  have  obtained  metallic  silver  blue,  green  (many 
shades  of  both),  red,  yellow,  and  purple.  In  enumerating  these  colours 
I  do  not  refur  to  interference  colours  produced  superficially  by  reagents, 
also  wonderfully  brilliant,  but  to  body  colours.  As  a  single  instance  of 
colouration  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  I  recently  obtained  a 
solution  of  allotropic  silver  of  an  intense  yellow-brown.  A  little  solution 
of  disodic  pboaphate  changed  this  to  bright  scarlet  (like  Biberich  scarlet), 
presently  decolourising  with  formation  of  a  purple  precipitate.  Washed 
on  a  filter  thia  changed  to  bluish  green.  The  colours  I  have  met  with 
in  this  investigation  can  only  be  compared  with  the  coal-tar  products,  of 
which  one  is  constantly  remiuded  by  their  vividness  and  intense  colorific 
power. 

Two  of  the  insolable  forms  of  allotropic  silver,  the  gold-coloured  and 
the  blue,  sliow  in  many  respects  a  close  relationship  and  almost  identical 
reactions.  There  are  other  respects  in  which  they  dilTer  strikingly,  and 
amongst  these  instability.  Blue  allotropic  silver  (dark  red  whilst  moist, 
becoming  blue  in  drying),  is  very  stable.  It  may  be  exposed  for  weeks 
in  a  moist  state  on  a  tiller,  or  be  placed  in  a  pasty  condition  in  a 
corked  vial,  and  so  kept  moist  for  months  without  alteration. 

The  gold-coloured  form,  on  the  contrary,  tends  constantly  to  revert  to 
ordinary  silver.  This  is  especially  the  case  whilst  it  is  moist,  so  that 
from  the  time  of  its  formation  il  must  be  separated  from  its  mother 
water,  and  washed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  otherwise  it  loses  its  brilliancy 
and  purity  of  colour,  and  ohangea  to  a  dark,  dull,  grey  form  of  normal 
silver.  On  the  filter  its  proper  colour  is  pure  black,  with  a  sort  of  yellow 
shimmer  (the  gold  colour  appearing  as  it  dries),  often,  especially  if  allowed 
to  become  uncovered  by  the  water  during  washing,  it  will  change  super- 
fieialiy  to  grey.*  But  if  tlie  washing  is  done  rapidly,  with  the  aid  of  a 
filter  pump  and  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  inches  of  mercury,  the  allo- 
tropic silver  obtained,  when  allowed  to  dry  in  lumps,  or  brushed  over 
paper  or  glass,  ia  at  leaat  equal  to  pure  gold  in  colour  and  in  brilliancy. 
With  the  blue  powder  aach  precautions  are  wholly  superllnous. 

Of  the  facili^  with  wbidi  the  gold-coloured  form  is  converted  into 
normal  silver,  I  have  recently  had  a  somewhat  singular  proof.  I  brought 
with  me  to  my  aoauner  home  a  number  of  specimens  in  tubes,  some 
recently  prepared,  some  dating  back  as  far  as  ten  and  a  half  years, 
together  with  other  tubes  containing  specimens  of  white  silver  spon- 
taneously formed  from  the  gold -coloured.  On  opening  the  box  no  tubes 
of  gold-«oloiued  silver  were  to  be  found  ;  all  had  changed  to  white.  But 
the  same  box  oootained  pieces  of  paper  and  of  glass  on  which  the  same 
malarial  bad  been  extended ;  these  were  wholly  unchanged,  and  had 
preaorved  tba  gold  oolonr  perfectly.  Apparently  the  explanation  was 
this — the  mere  vibration  caused  by  the  jarring  of  a  journey  of  six  hundied 
miles  by  lail  and  steamboat  had  had  no  effect  in  changing  the  molecular 
form,  but  the  material  contained  in  the  partly  filled  tubes  had  been 
also  subjected  to  friction  of  pieces  moved  over  each  other,  and  this  had 
caused  the  change.  To  verify  this  explanation  I  prepared  fresh  material, 
filled  three  similar  tubes,  each  one-quarter  full,  hut  in  one  forced  in 
cotton  wool  very  tightly  to  prevent  frictioual  motion.  These  tubes  were 
packed  in  a  small  box  and  sent  over  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles  of 
railway.  The  tubes  with  loose  material  came  back  much  altered.  One 
was  nearly  white,  and,  as  the  change  has  been  set  up,  will  probably  in  a 
few  days  be  entuely  so ;  t  another  with  loose  material  was  also  changed, 
but  not  as  much  as  the  first  mentioned.  The  tube  filled  up  with  cotton 
came  back  imaltered,  so  that  continued  friction  of  pieces  sliding  over 
each  other  will  cause  a  change  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  whicli  other- 
wise might  have  required  years,  or  might  not  have  occurred  at  all.  The 
permanency  of  thia  substance  is  greatly  influenced  by  moisture,  so  that 

•  When  wall  wadM<),  thia  f<inn  c«o  »Uo  be  preserved  for  a  time  in  the  moi»t 
condition  in  n  oOrked  vinl,  u  I  hare  Imtelj  foand. 
t  Hoj  nooe  beoonw  so. 
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-when  simply  air  dried  before  placing  it  in  tabes  it  is  less  permanent  than 
vhen  dried  at  70°  or  80°  C.  in  a  stove.  Tabes  placed  in  the  same  box 
containing  the  bine  form  remained  unaffected  by  the  motion,  though 
only  partly  tilled  and  allowed  to  move  freely. 

When  gold-coloured  allotropic  silver  is  gently  heated  in  a  test  tube 
it  underfioes  a  remarkable  change  in  cohesion.  Before  heating,  it  is 
brittle  and  easily  reduced  to  fine  powder.  After  heating,  it  has  greatly 
increased  in  toughness,  and  cannot  be  pulverised  at  all. 

Both  the  gold-yellow  and  the  blue  forms  resemble  normal  silver  in 
'disengaging  oxygen  from  hydrogen  peroxide.  These  two  forms,  though 
differing  so  much  in  colour  and  stability,  and  differing  also  in  specific 
£ra\ity,  and  in  their  mode  of  formation,  have  many  properties  in  common, 
not  possessed  by  ordinary  silver,  and  differentiating  them  strongly  from 
it.  They  show  a  vastly  greater  sensitiveness  to  re-agents,  and  are  also 
sensitive  to  light.  The  ability  to  form  perfect  metallic  mirrors  by  being 
simply  brushed  in  the  pasty  condition  over  glass  was  mentioned  in  a 
previous  paper. 

Many  substances  which  react  little,  if  at  all,  with  ordinary  silver, 
attack  the  gold-coloured  and  the  blue  allotropic  silver  with  production  of 
very  beautiful  colours  due  to  the  formation  of  thin  films  and  resulting 
interference  of  two  reflected  rays.  In  my  previous  papers  I  called  this 
■the  "  halogen  reaction,"  because  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  substances 
which  easily  parted  with  a  halogen.  But  I  have  since  found  that  many 
other  reagents  will  produce  the  same  or  similar  effects.     These  are : — 

Sulphides.— Paper  brushed  over  with  either  the  gold,  the  copper- 
coloured,  or  the  bluish-green  substance  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
ammonium  sulphide,  or  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  it,  assume 
beautiful  huts,  though  less  brilliant  than  those  obtained  in  some  other 
vays. 

I'otassium  Permanganate  in  dilute  solution  produces  blue,  red,  and 
green  colours. 

Potassium  Ferricyanide  in  moderately  strong  solution  gradually  attacks: 
allotropic  silver  with  production  of  splendid  blue,  purple,  and  green 
'Colouration. 

Phosphorous  Acid  produces  gradually  a  rather  dull  coloration. 

The  colour  reaction  is  produced  finely  by  substances  which  readily 
part  with  a  halogen— such  as  ferric  and  cupric  chlorides,  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite, hydrochloric  acid  to  which  potassium  bichromate  has  been 
added— and  by  corresponding  bromine  and  iodine  compounds.  In  some 
earlier  experiments  I  obtained  effects  of  the  same  sort,  but  in  much 
weaker  degree,  with  alkaline  haloids.  But  with  purer  products  the 
results  have  been  different.  There  is  at  first  some  darkening,  but  nc 
true  colour  reaction,  and  the  aUotropic  silver  appears  to  be  gradually 
converted  into  normal,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  giving  the 
briUiant  colour  reaction  with  potassium  ferridcyanide,  but,  Uke  normal 
silver,  takes  a  pale  and  faint  coloration  only. 

The  perchlorides  of  platinum,  gold,  and  tin,  do  not  give  the  colour 
reaction,  though  by  analogy  one  would  expect  that  they  should,  since 
they  can  lose  chlorine  with  formation  of  a  lower  chloride. 

Action  of  Lirjht.—ln  a  previous  paper  was  mentioned  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  gold  and  copper-coloured  forms  of  allotropic  silver  can  be 
converted  first  into  yellow,  and  finally  into  white,  normal  silver  by  the 
contmued  action  of  light.  The  earlier  specimens  of  the  blue  form  became 
brown  by  exposure,  but  purer  ones  since  obtained  are  likewise  converted 
into  yellow  by  exposure,  becoming  continually  lighter  as  the  action  is 
contmued.  The  conversion  from  the  darker  shades  to  a  bright  yellow 
with  full  metallio  lustre,  is  very  easy,  but  when  the  previous  paper  was 
written  I  had  been  only  able  to  obtain  the  white  by  keeping  the  paper  on 
which  the  silver  was  coated  moist  by  a  wet  pad,  and  by  exposing  for  five 
or  SIX  days.  Since  then  I  have  obtained  the  gold-coloured  silver  in  a 
more  sensitive  form,  giving  a  perfectly  white  product  by  exposure  dry  for 
half  that  time.  .•      r-  j 

The  wliite  silver  thus  obtained  has  all  the  character  of  ordinaiv  silver 
and  does  not  show  the  colour  reaction  with  ferric  and  cupric  chloride' 
fotassium  ferridcyanide  &c.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  exposure  to 
light  the  ability  to  give  this  colour  reaction  diminishes,  so  that  after  a 
day  s  exposure,  when  the  exposed  part  has  become  bright  vellow  the 
colour  reagents  scarcely  affect  this  yellow,  whilst  the  protected' part 
becomes  intense  blue,  purple,  or  green.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  observe 
the  gradual  effect  of  light  as  it  changes  the  allotropic  silver,  finally  con- 
verting  it  into  what  resembles  in  every  way  and  is  undoubtedly  ordinary 
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THEOUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A  CAMEEA. 
Chapter  XII.— Conclusion— A  Woed  on  Japanese  Abt. 
1  WOULD  like  to  say  a  great  deal  about  Japanese  art,  or  rather  I  wish  that  I 
were  qnahfied  to  do  so,  because  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  it.  One 
thing,  that  what  I  have  seen  in  this  country  has  convinced  me  of  is  that 
at  home  there  is  an  utterly  erroneous  idea  of  what  art  is  at  aU  •  the  idea 
held  by  the  vulgar  multitude,  at  any  rate-ol  whom  I  count  myself  one- 
that  It  consists  in  picture  making,  and  statue  making,  and  analoKous 
performances,  appears  to  me  now  to  be  very  absurd. 


I  conceive  that  art  which  is  confined  to  one  class  of  a  people,  and  ex- 
tends to  only  one  class  of  subject,  is  not  true  art,  and  that  art  in  a  whole 
people,  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  least  true,  must  be  spontaneous  and  unconscious, 
and  that  it  must  penetrate  into  all  the  works,  of  even  the  meanest,  of  the 
people.     This  is  greatly  the  case  in  Japan. 

The  commonest  thing  that  is  made  or  used  has  a  grace  and  beauty  about 
it  that  is  quite  wanting  in  tilings  for  common  use  at  home.  I  am  struck 
with  this  much  more  in  the  case  of  quite  cheap  things  for  every-day  use 
than  in  that  of  the  more  elaborate  articles  that  commonly  find  their  way 
to  England.  Amongst  a  set  of  common  Japanese  cups,  saucers,  and  tea- 
pots, the  whole  lot — costing,  perhaps,  a  shilling  a-piece — of  English  earth- 
enware looks  positively  barbarous  ;  but  a  single  Japanese  cup  will  not  look 
other  than  beautiful  beside  anything ;  and  jthe  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  commonest  things.  A  Sake  bottle — the  analogue  of  our  decanter — 
which  costs  a  penny  or  twopence,  would  be  an  ornament  anywhere.  In  the 
poorest  houses,  things  that  we  would  never  dream  of  using — common  rough 
bits  of  wood  and  stone— are  used,  and  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that 
shows  a  true  feehng  for  what  is  beautiful.  The  drawing  of  the  Japanese  is 
notoriously  lacking  in  perspective,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  vastly 
admire  the  more  ambitious  attempts,  _but  1 1  think  the  very  common 
drawing  that  is  used  for  decorating  even  the  poorer  houses  is  often 
perfect.  A  few  strokes — made  with  a  brush  and  black  colour — indicate  a 
flower  or  a  gracefully  bending  plant,  and  one  could  not  conceive  that  a 
line  could  be  altered  by  the  distance  of  a  hair's  breadth  and  show  any  im- 
provement. These  things  are  done  not  by  professed  artists,  but  merely 
by  handicraftsmen. 

I  believe  that  all  this  results  greatly  from  the  absence  of  anything 
corresponding  to  the  system  of  wholesale  manufacture  that  we  have. 
The  Japanese  are  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  mechanical  people,  and 
have  naturally  no  idea  of  all  the  methods  that  we  have,  by  division  of 
labour,  the  use  of  machinery,  and  so  forth,  of  turning  out  a  vast  number 
of  articles.  Every  little  thing  is  made,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  one 
workman,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  contains,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  individuality  of  the  maker,  without  some  of  which,  I  imagine, 
no  beauty  is  possible.  In  a  certain  sense  every  workman  becomes  an 
artist,  and  the  thing  must  act  and  react.  He  is  an  artist  in  the  sense  of 
creating  something  that  has  some  beauty  in  it ;  he  becomes  an  artist  in 
unconsciously  learning  to  love  that  which  is  beautiful,  and  to  hate  that 
which  is  ugly. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  unconsciousness  were  an  essential  part  of 
such  a  feeling,  for  when  a  Japanese  wakes  up  to  the  idea  that  he  wishes 
to  be  decorative,  he  very  frequently  goes  wofully  astray,  adopting,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  wonderfully  incongruous  mixture  of  European  ornaments 
— of  a  coarser,  and  often  more  gaudy  type — with  rather  debased  Japanese 
art ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  got  on  a  subject  that  I  have  really  no  right  to 
talk  upon,  and  that  silence  is  the  best  thing  for  the  present. 

W.  K.  Burton. 


THE  EOYAL  COENWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION,  1889. 
{By  a  Special  Correspondent.) 
Judges'  Eepokt. 
The  Judges  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  continued  success  of  the 
Photographic  Department.  They  have  noticed  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
Professional  Section  this  year,  and  great  increase  in  the  exhibits  of  the 
Amateur  Section,  the  latter  showing  a  marked  improvement  in  several  ol 
the  classes.  They  also  notice  the  names  of  several  new  exhibitors  in  all 
sections  of  the  departments,  and  many  of  the  old  exhibitors  still  keep  to 
the  front ;  especially  noticeable  is  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Eobinson,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  whose  productions  have  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Exhi- 
bition for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  are  always  worth  careful 
study.  Mr.  E.  W.  Eobinson,  his  son,  follows  in  his  father's  footsteps 
this  year  with  a  collection  of  Artists  at  Home,  being  most  of  the  Eoyal 
Academicians  taken  at  home  in  their  own  studios,  which  make  an 
interesting  series,  about  twenty-four  in  number.  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  of 
Eichmond,  whose  works  are  hung  this  year  on  the  platform  in  the  Great 
Hall,  are  perfect  as  specimens  of  the  art.  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter  is  also  to 
the  front  again  with  some  of  his  very  fine  work.  The  portrait  studies 
of  Mr.  Protheroe,  of  Bristol,  printed  in  platinum,  are  also  fine  specimens. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  takes  the  first  award  for  landscape  work.  In  the 
amateur  section,  Mr.  Cembrano  is  represented  by  some  exceedingly  fine 
interiors  in  the  Alhambra.  Mr.  A.  K.  Barnett,  of  Penzance,  shows  some 
very  careful  work,  for  which  he  receives  a  medal. 

In  lantern  slides,  Mr.  Henry  Little  receives  an  award ;  also  Mr. 
Dresser,  for  some  very  clever  instantaneous  pictures. 

In  the  photographic  appliance  department,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  takes  the 
only  award  in  the  section  for  his  patent  magnesium  flash  lamps,  the 
very  best  of  their  kind,  as  his  specimens  will  show.  The  different 
exhibitors  are  dealt  with  as  they  appear  in  the  catalogue. 

Professional  Section. 
Mr.    H.    P.  Eobinson   sends  two  composition  pictures,  viz.,   Fisher 
Maidens  and  Lobster  Boats,     To  the  latter  has  been  awarded  a  second 
silver  medal ;  it  is  rather  smaller  than  some  of  this  artist's  works,  but  in 
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tnktment  it  ia  rtirj  realistic.  Mr.  J.  Milm»n  Brown  contribates  fonr 
ttadiei,  the  beet  o(  which  is  No.  753,  Dtelining  Day.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson 
is  unreewiteii  this  year  hj  leTeral  earefnl  stadies;  Weary  is  a  very 
■itistie  eooeeptiop.  and  iwimirshly  treated.  Hr.  F.  W.  Dew  sends  sereraj 
iMtum.  and  the  jodgea  are  of  opinion  they  have  seen  some  better  work 
mtotiiMrTean.  P.  M.  Law  and  Son  show  two  pietores  ;  What  it  it !  shows 
r —"'*"*»'*  artiatia  taste.  Mr.  W.  Winter,  of  Derby,  talces  ai)  award,  a 
•eeaod  silTar  medal,  (or  his  charming  portrait  groap,  very  tenderly  and 
delicately  treated,  printed  in  sepia  plationm.  Ur.  R.  H.  Lord  shows  two 
pietims,  Ntddy't  Ntm  Shoa  and  Try  Again,  both  genre  pictures ;  the 
Utter  is  1^  lar  the  best.  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson  has  apparently  set  himself 
a  very  difBeolt  task,  tiz.,  photographing  the  principal  of  the  Royal 
Aeadomieiaas  at  home  at  work  in  their  own  stodioe,  of  which  he  sends 
ahoot  two  doaen  ezamnlea,  and  has  bean  awarded  a  neeial  first  bronze 
medal.  Ha  alao  eontriontea  aereral  elarar  aketehea  weU  worthy  of  notice. 
Mr.  Frank  Hoppa  eootribotea  soma  vary  good  frost  stadies.  Mr.  R. 
Ksene  takea  the  award  for  his  coUaetJOB  of  interiors,  viz.,  a  first  bronze 
ne^U.  Mr.  W.  M.  Harrison's  ehief  exhibits  are  enlargements  of  local 
pgoipla,  and  inatantaaeoos  groapa  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  risit  to  Falmonth. 
Mmrs.  Werner  A  Son  hsTe  two  large  portrait  studies  taken  direct, 
printed  in  platinom.  Mr.  T.  Protbaroa,  of  Bristol,  has  been  awarded 
a  first  broose  medal  for  the  best  siz  nietorea  by  the  platinnm  prooeas, 
portrait  stndiaa  which  are  very  soft  aad  brilliant.  Mr.  W.  Scorer  shows 
a  namber  of  pietnrcs,  Ofta  or  two  abowiog  a  certain  amoant  of  artistic 
merit,  and  otheia  not  ao  good  as  thay  might  be  if  they  had  been  more 
carefully  printed.  Mr.  F.  Whalay'a  beat  exhibit  is  Sunut  on  the  Von, 
being  waU  aad  eaNfnUy  ttaaiad.  Me,  ?taak  Satclifle,  of  Whitby,  eon- 
tiibataa  a  anfaiaet  well  eimaaa,  Dimmrlimt.  Mr.  W.  J.  Ankom  sends 
six  uiiitiiiea  of  the  gema  order,  whieb  baTa  been  carefully  worked  oot, 
and  nomoroos  in  style.  Messrs.  Biley  Bros.,  of  Bradford,  show  a  frame 
of  lantern  slides,  and  woold  look  far  better  if  they  were  of  a  warmer 
tone.  Mr.  Joha  Pika  aanda  two  pietaxaa,  iateriora.  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards 
takes  the  first  sUrar  madal  (or  tha  beat  tondscapw  in  the  Exhibition, 
which  is  of  large  dimeaatima,  priated  ia  platinam ;  it  is  a  marvellous 
prodoetion.  Tharo  aia  aatanl  othan  of  diOarsnt  style,  and  all  of  a  very 
bii;h  order.  Mr.  J.  W.  Byraa,  aa  uaoal,  ia  well  to  the  front  with  his 
well-koown  portrait  stadias,  and  lakaa  a  first  award,  viz.,  a  first  silver 
medal,  for  a  large  diraet  portrait  of  W.  Baekahell.  Kw|.,  being  one  of  the 
't  parfaot  pietaraa  of  ita  kind ;  thaie  are  several  other  pictaree  by  the 
artist  ot  alaioat  equal  merit.     A  banting  gronp,  by  Messrs.  Chenall 


Sons,  is  highly 
.oot  to  tnat. 


aad  moat  have  been  a  rather  dilEcolt 


iaets, 
kind. 


Amazbob  BacfioM. 

Mr.  W.  H  Eitebaa  exblUto  aavaial  pietaraa  of  aaimals  (rf  the  Zoo 
rT.ler,  whieb  show  earsfnl  inaiiliwIaHnn  Home  portraitnre  by  flash  light 
.^  well  laps asaii tad  by  Mr.  W.  TManMr.  Mr.  A.  Drsasar  sends  (or  axhi. 
'  -  -  i;oed)y  aambar  d  vorka,  amrialfar  ia  the  instaataaaooa  elaaa, 
V  alsMT  wtA  ol  a  dog  )MqpB^  To  Ma  911  has  baaa  awarded 
1  btasaa  madal ;  the  sbbm  naallaaaaa  also  eontribatea  a  eoUaetina 
of  lantam  aUdaa  of  animals  in  the  Zoo,  and  a  great  daal  of  beauty  is 
lost  by  thair.being  printed  too  blaek  ;  there  are  several  other  admirable 
nietorea  by  the  same  gentlamaa — On  Dnhf,  <mr  Uoattgnard — being  the 
beet.  Mr.  A.  E.  Bantatt,  tt  Faaaaaea.  shows  a  varied  eoQaelion,  and 
takaa  the  medal  lor  the  beat  landaraiia  ia  tha  aaction,  vis.,  a  first  bronze 
medal  lor  Na  Ml.  Mr.  Baaaoa  ahm  a  faama  d  Taryartiatio  studies. 
Mr.  Brawar  eoatribotaa  aomo  vary  andtebt*  work.  The  Bev.  H.  B. 
Bare  baa  been  awarded  a  seeoad  baosM  madal  for  Na  9S4,  being  a  very 
artistic  prodnetion  ;  than  ara  aataial  otbara,  sbowfns  vary  great  taste 
and  skill.  An  Old  Sail,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Blightmaa,  highfy  eommended  for 
good  maatoolatiaa;  other  work  by  tbeaama  gaatlamaa  shows  great  taste. 
The  Rev.  F.  C.  tamhart,  Mr.  B.  Holgravo,  aad  Mr.  MeCnIaek  eontribnte. 
Mr.  Henry  Littk  aeada  a  bnia*  of  laatim  alidaa :  iaataatanaons  sub- 
s,  horaes  stasplaahaaing,  awaaa,  Aa.,  bafag  tha  moat  perfect  of  their 
' ,  aad  an  of  good  tooa ;  a  first  baoaaa  aiadal  baa  been  awarded.  Mr. 
F.  C.  Cembraao  aanda  a  vary  fine  ecUaetten  of  interiors  of  the  Alhambra, 
larinted  m  platinnm,  being  soft,  delieato,  aad  brilliant,  and  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  possible ;  to  these  have  been  awarded  a  first  bronse  medal.  Mr.  R. 
Murray,  Mr.  F.  W.  Looier,  aad  Mr.  Altbnr  Caraall,  ■zbibit  some  fairly 
good  produetions.  Mr.  M.  B.  Aoalia  forwards  aooM  vary  darer  and 
artistie  genre  pietoraa ;  to  No.  V79,  Anfcne  at  Horn*,  baa  been  awarded  a 
first  bftmaa  madal,  the  diflleahy  to  be  decided  aa  to  whieh  waa  tha  beat 
pwtaia  ef  this  gaatlaman'a  work,  aU  being  ao  exceedingly  fine.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hootoe'a  worka  show  earatal  atady.  Miss  E.  L.  Hare  is  highly 
eomaMBdad  for  a  frame  of  laataca  alidaa,  and  would  have  done  more 
joatiaa  to  tba  aagMiraa  h\i  they  not  beaa  piuted  so  black  and  hard. 
C.  B.  Boa  aaadi  lae  ■iataraa.  Mr.  Fmak  Howard  eontribntss  soma  very 
soft  Md  daUaata  atadiaa  foU  of 
tribolaa  aw  piataia,  A  Coot 
laalata  aBdaa,  priatad  avidaatly  by 

tooea,  wbieb  ara  sair  aSsethna  aad  laacifal.  A  set  of  lantern  alidaa,  by 
J.  M.  HaidfaM;,  wUeh  ara  loo  baavfly  printed  to  give  the  beat  raanlta  on 
tba  aanaa.  Mr.  H.  P.  Taglalaiihi  aeada  a  photograph  of  a  print,  A 
FaoomUa  Sprint-  Mr.  Al&ad  BtriaUta,  of  Berlin,  contributea  a  portfolio 
of  ptiala,  portnit  aad  linilaaan,  whkb  tha  Judgea  highly  commend. 
Malor  J.  D.  Lyaagbt  ia  rapaaaanlad  kjr  a  frame  of  small  sketches  in  Cork 
and  Qoaaoatowa,  wUah  at*  UHb  |mh  ia  their  way. 


s.  Mr.  naaa  uowara  eoniriDniee  some  very 
01  of  ataoaphaia.  Mr.  Erneat  Beringer  eon- 
I  lUtrtai.  Mr.  E.  BrigieBaa  aaads  a  frame  of 
Idantly  by  a  meehaaieal  prooeas,  of  various 


Photoobaphic  Appliances. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  of  Kingaland,  London,  shows  several  forms  of  his 
patent  magnesinm  flash  lamps,  and  also  a  good  collection  of  pictures 
taken  by  their  aid,  of  a  very  high  order,  some  being  12  x  10  inches  fully 
exposed,  and  well  merit  the  award  the  Judges  have  given  them,  viz.,  a^ 
second  silver  medal.  The  same  exhibitor  also  shows  some  very  good 
racks  for  washing  and  draining  plates.  Mr.  W.  Scorer,  of  Havant,  sends 
two  cameras,  one  a  parallel  bellows  body,  and  the  other  conical  in  form  ; 
they  are  rather  of  a  compUcated  order,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges,  are  rather  against  them  than  otherwise.  A  photographic  electric 
dark-room  lamp,  by  Messrs.  Catbeart  &  Peto,  of  London,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly portable  and  useful  arrangement,  which  the  Judges  highly 
commend. 

Photookapht  by  Flash  Light. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  P.C.S.,  delivereil  a  lecture,  with  experiments,  on  "  Mag- 
nesinm and  it.«  uses,"  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  the  President, 
occupying  the  chair.  The  lecturer  remarked  that  eighty -one  years  ago  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  was  investigating  the  action  of  electric  force,  and  .succeeded 
by  its  aid  in  releasing  magnesium  from  that  old  familiar  medicine,  Epsom 
salts.  BuDsen  in  onr  own  times  was  the  first  to  improve  on  the  electric 
decomposition  of  slkslies  and  earths,  but  his  process  was  not  a  commercial 
success.  Msny  minds  were  set  to  work  to  solve  the  problem,  How  to  obtain 
the  earth  metals  eoononiicslly,  the  two  mo^t  important  being  aluminium  and 
magnesium,  each  profusely  abundant  in  the  crust  of  the  eartli.  The  clay 
onaer  our  feet  points  ts  the  probability  that  aluminium  takes  precedence  of 
all  other  metals  for  quantity.  It  is  about  live  times  lighter  than  brass,  and 
less  than  double  the  weight  of  water ;  when  untaniished  it  is  beautifully 
white,  almost  rivaling  silver,  and  u)x>n  being  burnt  gives  a  brilliant  and 
smokeless  flame.  Some  years  a^  Roscoe  and  Buusen  found  that  whilst  the 
son  waa  alxmt425  times  more  bnlliaut  than  ignited  magnesium,  its  power  for 
producing  photographic  affects  was  only  about  36  times  as  great ;  so  that  it 
was  only  necesssry  u>  incrose  the  volume  of  light  36  times  to  rival  the  sun  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  photographic  results  can  be  obtained,  and  Mr,  Hart 
showe<l  that  this  was  not  at  all  ditlicult  by  his  cleverly  devised  lamps.  Photo- 
graplui  of  chililren  at  play  were  shown,  pnxluced  at  night  in  oue-thirtieth  of  a 
ucood  at  eight  feet  distance  from  the  source  of  light.  By  stUl  further 
incrsssing  the  volnme  of  light  by  more  lami«,  Mr.  Hart  felt  fully  assured  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  full  ex|>osures  in  one-huudredth  of  a 
second.  In  photographing  with  the  magnesium  light,  the  jirincipal  object 
•houhi  be  to  pnxluce  breadth  of  lighting,  so  as  to  proiluce  a.i  near  as  possible 
the  effect  of  the  psiallel  rays  of  daylight.  In  chemical  aualvnis  magnesium  is 
a  most  vsloable  siljonct  in  the  detection  of  poisons.  For  military  and  naval 
signalling  Hr.  Hart  has  invented  an  apparatus,  easily  carried  in  a  knapsack,  by 
wnicb  s  soldier  can  communicate,  by  using  the  Morse  system  of  Inug  and  shoi-t 
flakes,  either  direct  or,  if  a  hill  intervenes,  hy  rctlections  in  the  sky.  Mag- 
nesium is  alao  largely  used  in  pyrotechnic  <lisplays.  In  couclusion,  Mr.  Hart 
called  attention  to  a  series  of  very  beautiful  home  photographs  produced  by 
means  of  the  fissb  light,  life-like  and  pleaKontly  free  from  tliat  stiffness^ 
inseparable  lh)m  having  your  likeness  taken.  Mr.  Lanyon  suggested  that  by 
of  the  flash  light  photographs  of  workings  in  mines  and  of  the  interiors 


of  the  pyramids  could  be  obtsiuied ;  snd  he  mentioned  that  in  America  it  was 
now  used  in  detecting  crime.  A  policemen  entering  an  illegal  drink  shop  took 
an  instantaneous  flash  light  photograph  of  the  scene,  and  it  was  ]>ro<luced  in 
evidence  Hr,  Bamett  promised  a  series  of  phoU^raplis  next  year  of  miners 
at  work  undecgronnd. 

RoTU.  COBSWALI.  PoLTTXcnsic  Abt  Union. 

The  drawing  for  the  prizee  took  place  in  the  Polytechnic  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  September  13th,  with  the  following  result  :— 

No.  451,  1/.,  E  KJtta  677,  bl.,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Lcvan,  M.P. 
63»,  St.,  Robert  Fox.  160,  2/.,  John  Borlase.  626,  II.,  Tlie  Right  Hon. 
Leonanl  Courtney,  H.P.  749,  10«.,  Mrs.  Wilson.  48,  10».,  \Vm.  Norton. 
279,  7f.,  Ouxr  Qnttman.  264,  21.,  Miss  Stevens.  664,  1/.,  N.  Lanyon.  5,  3/., 
Mrs.8barpe.    218,  U.,  J.  Haye.    631,  K.,  Robert  Fox.    281,  2/,,  A.  Latohmore. 

The  winners  are  allowed  to  select  a  picture  to  the  amount  of  the  prize 
in  the  Professional  Fiiie  Art  Section,  and  also  in  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphic Section. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 
Sicnos  A.— {Mathematics  axd  Physics.) 
rOpeniag  AddrtM  by  Oaptsia  W.  ile  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  B.E.,  F.B.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
President  of  the  Section.] 
The  occupant  of  this  chair  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  should  he  attempt. 
to  address  himself  to  all  the  various  subjects  with  which  this  Section  is  sup- 
posed to  deal     I  find  that  it  has  very  often  been  the  custom  that  some  one 
branch  of  science  should  be  touched  upon  by  the  President,  and  1  shall,  as  far 
aa  in  me  lies,  follow  this  procedure. 

This  year  is  the  jubilee  of  the  practical  introduction  of  photography  by 
Daguarre  and  Fox  Talbot,  and  I  Imve  thought  I  might  venture  to  take  up  your 
time  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  effect  of  light  on  matter.  I  am  not  gomg  mlo 
the  history  of  photogispby,  nor  to  reconi  the  rivalries  that  have  existed  m 
regard  to  the  various  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  it  A  brand-new 
history  of  photogiapby,  I  dare  say,  would  be  interesting,  but  I  am  not  the 
person  to  write  one :  and  I  would  refer  those  who  desire  informotion  as  to  facts 
and  datea  to  histories  which  already  exist.  In  foreign  histories  perhaps  we 
English  suffer  from  speaking  and  writing  in  a  language  which  is  not  under- 
standed  of  the  foreign  people ;  an.l  the  cre.Iit  of  several  discoveries  is  some- 
tims  allotted  to  nationalities  who  have  no  claim  to  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  1 
do  not  propose  to  correct  these  errors  or  to  make  any  reclamations.  I  leave 
that  to  those  whose  leisure  hi  greater  than  mine.  ,     , ,  .  ^.      , 

I  have  often  assoted,  and  I  sgam  assert,  that  there  should  be  no  stimulus- 
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for  the  study  of  scisnce  to  be  compared  to  photoprapliy.  Step  by  stcii,  as  it  is 
punned,  there  will  be  formed  a  deair*  for  a  knowledge  of  all  physa-aJ  science. 
Physics,  chemistry,  optics,  and  mathematics  are  all  re<iuired  to  enable  it  to  t>e 
studied  as  it  should  lie  studied ;  aud  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  eipen- 
meutal  work  is  the  very  foundation  of  it,  and  results  of  some  kind  are  always 
visible.  I  perhaps  am  takinp  an  optimist  view  of  the  matter,  seeing  there  are 
at  least  25,000  living  facts  against  my  theory,  and  perhaps  not  one  jier  cent,  of 
them  in  its  favour.  I  mean  that  there  are  at  least  2.'>,000  persons  who  take 
photographs,  and  scarcely  one  per  cent  who  know  or  care  anything  of  the 
"  why  or  wherefore"  of  the  processes,  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned.  If  we  call 
photograiihy  an  applied  science,  it  certainly  has  a  larger  number  who  practise 
It,  and  probablv  fewer  theorists,  than  any  other. 

He  would  be'  a  very  hanly  man  who  would  claim  for  Niepce,  Daguerre,  or 
Fox  Talbot  the  discovery  of  photographic  action  on  matter.  The  knowledge 
that  such  an  action  existed  is  [irolably  as  old  as  the  fair-skinned  races  of  man- 
kind, who  must  have  recognisetl  the  fact  that  light,  and  particularly  sunliglit, 
iiail  a  tanning  action  ou  the  epidermis,  and  the  women  then,  as  now,  no  doubt 
took  their  precautions  against  it.  As  to  what  change  the  lx>dy  acted  upon  by 
light  underwent  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  nothing  was  kno^vn,  and  perhaps 
the  first  scientific  experiment  in  this  direction  was  maile  rather  more  than  a 
hniulred  years  ago  by  Scheele,  the  Swedish  chemist,  who  found  that  when 
chloride  of  silver  was  exposed  to  light  chlorine  was  given  off.  It  was  not  till 
well  in  the  forties  that  any  special  attention  was  given  to  the  action  that  light 
had  on  a  variety  of  ditferent  bodies  ;  and  then  Sir  John  Herschel,  Robert  Hunt, 
Becquerel,  Draper,  and  some  few  others  carried  out  experiments  which  may  lie 
termed  classical.  Looking  at  the  papers  which  Herschel  publishe<l  in  the 
I'hitomphicul  TmnMctions  and  elsewhere,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
teem  with  facts  which  support  the  grand  principle  that  without  the  absorption 
of  radiation  no  chemical  action  can  take  place  on  a  body  ;  in  other  wonls,  we 
have  in  them  experimental  proofs  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Hunt's  work.  Researches  on  Light,  is  still  a  text-book  to  which  scientific 
photographers  refer,  aad  one  is  sometimes  amazed  at  the  amount  of  experi- 
mental data  which  is  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  conclusions  that  Hunt  drew 
from  his  experiments,  however,  must  be  taken  with  caution  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  for  they  are  often  vitiated  by  the  idea  which  he  firmly 
helil,  that  radiant  lieat,  light,  and  chemical  action,  or  actinism,  were  each  of 
them  proi>erties,  instead  of  the  effects,  of  radiation.  Again,  we  have  to  be 
careful  in  taking  seriously  the  experiments  carried  out  with  light  of  various 
colours  when  such  colours  were  produced  by  absorbing  media.  It  must  be 
remembered  tliat  an  a])i>cal  to  a  moderately  pure  spectrum  is  the  only  appeal 
which  can  be  legitimately  made  as  to  the  action  of  the  various  components  of 
radiation,  and  even  tlieii  the  results  must  be  carefully  weiglied  before  any 
definite  conclusion  can  l)e  drawn.  No  photographic  result  can  be  considered 
as  final  unless  the  experiments  be  varied  under  all  the  conditions  which  may 
possibly  arise.  Coloured  media  are  dangerous  as  enabling  trustworthy  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn,  unless  the  characters  of  such  media  have  l)een  thoroughly 
well  tested  and  the  light  they  transmit  has  been  measured.  An  impure  spec- 
trum is  even  more  dangerous  to  rely  upon,  since  the  access  of  white  light 
would  be  sure  to  vitiate  the  results. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  puzzling  phenomena  to  be  met  with  in  photogTa])hy 
is  the  fact  that  the  range  of  photographic  action  is  spread  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  spectrum.  The  same  difticulty,  of  course,  is  felt  in  the  matter  of 
absorption,  since  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  othen  Absoqition  by  a  liody  we 
are  accustomed,  and,  indeed,  obliged  by  the  law  of  the  conser\'ation  of  enerEty, 
to  consider  as  due  to  the  transference  of  the  energy  of  the  ether  wave-motion 
to  the  molecules  aud  atoms  comprising  the  bo<ly  by  increasing  the  vibrations 
of  one  or  both. 

In  the  case  where  chemical  action  takes  place  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it 
is  the  atoms  which  in  a  great  measure  take  up  the  energy  of  the  radiation 
falling  on  them,  as  chemical  action  is  dependent  on  the  liberation  of  one  or 
more  atoms  from  the  molecule,  whilst,  when  the  swings  of  the  molecules  are 
increased  in  amplitude,  we  have  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  body.  I  shall 
confine  the  few  remarks  I  shall  make  on  this  subject  to  the  case  of  chemical 
action.  The  molecule  of  a  silver  salt,  such  as  bromide  of  silver,  chemi-sts  are 
wont  to  look  upon  as  composed  of  a  limited  and  equal  number  of  atoms  to 
form  the  molecule.  When  we  place  a  thin  slab  of  this  material  before  the  slit 
of  the  sjiectroscope  we  find  a  total  absorption  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  of 
the  spectrum,  and  a  partial  absorption  in  the  blue  and  green,  and  a  diniiuishing 
absorption  in  the  yeUnw  and  red.  A  photographic  plate  containing  this  same 
salt  is  acted  upon  in  exactly  the  same  localities  and  in  the  same  relative  degree 
as  where  the  absorption  takes  place.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  example  of,  it 
may  be,  the  vibrations  of  four  atoms,  one  of  which  at  least  is  isochronous,  or 
partially  so,  with  the  waves  composing  a  large  ptirt  of  the  visible  spectrum. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  somewhat  obscure.  A  mental  picture,  however,  may 
help  us.  If  we  consider  that,  owing  to  the  body  acted  upon  being  a  solid,  the 
oscillations  of  the  molecules  and  atoms  are  contiued  to  a  limited  space,  it 
prolmbly  happens  that  between  the  times  in  which  the  atoms  occupy,  in  regard 
to  one  another,  the  same  relative  positions,  the  comjioneut  vibrations  of,  say, 
two  of  the  atoms  vary  considerably  in  period.  An  example  of  what  I  mean  is 
found  in  a  i>endulum  formed  of  a  bob  and  an  elastic  rod.  If  the  bob  be  made 
to  vibrate  in  the  usual  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  the  elastic  rod  be  elon- 
pited,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  a  pendulum  of  ever- varying  length.  At  each 
instant  of  time  the  period  of  vibration  would  difl'er  from  that  at  the  next 
instant,  if  the  oscillations  were  completed.  It  is  manifest  that  increased 
amplitude  would  be  given  to  the  pemlulum  swings  by  a  series  of  well-timed 
blows  difl'cring  very  largely  in  period  ;  at  the  same  time  there  would  be 
positions  of  the  pendulum  in  which  some  one  series  of  well-timed  blows  would 
])roduce  the  greatest  effect.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  we  should  imagine 
that  the  ethereal  waves  should  produce  increased  amplitude  in  the  swing  of  the 
atoms  Iwtween  very  wide  limits  of  period,  and,  further,  that  there  should  be 
one  or  more  positions  in  the  speirtnim  when  a  maximum  effect  is  produced.* 
I  would  here  remark  that  the  shape  of  the  curves  of  sensitiveness,  when  plotted 

•  The  effect  of  perfect  and  nearly  perfect  synchronism  of  one  oscillation  upon 
another  ia  also  to  be  (onnd  exemplified  in  my  TreatUe  on  Photography  ("Text-book  of 
ticieuce  Series  "). 


graphically,  of  the  different  salts  of  silver  to  the  spectrum  have  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  graphically  drawn  curves  of  the  three  colour-sensations  of 
the  normal  eye,  as  determined  Ijy  Clerk  Maxwell.  May  not  the  reason  for  the 
form  of  the  one  lie  equally  applicable  for  the  other  ?  I  only  tlirow  this  out  as 
evidence,  not  conclusive  indeed,  that  the  colonr-sensitiveness  of  the  eye  is  moje 
probably  due  to  a  photographic  action  on  the  sensitive  retina  than  to  a  merely 
mechanical  action.  That  this  is  the  case  I  ueetl  scarcely  say  has  several  times 
b^eii  propounded  before. 

The  ease  with  which  a  silver  salt  is  decomposed  is  largely,  if  not  ipiite, 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  some  body  which  will  take  up  some  of  the  atoms 
which  are  thrown  off  from  it.  For  instance,  in  chloride  of  silver  we  have  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  body.  In  the  ordinary  atmosjihere 
the  chloride  is,  of  course,  coloured  by  the  action  of  light ;  but  if  it  be  carefully 
dried  and  purified,  and  placed  in  a  good  vacuum,  it  will  remain  uucoloured  for 
years  in  the  strongest  sunlight.  In  this  case  the  absence  of  air  and  moisture  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  it  discolouring. 

If  in  the  vacuum,  however,  a  drop  of  mercury  be  introduced,  the  colouration 
by  light  is  set  up.  We  have  the  chlorine  liberated  from  the  silver  and  com- 
bining with  the  mercury  vapour,  and  a  minute  film  of  calomel  formed  on  tho 
sides  of  the  ves.sel. 

Delicate  experiments  show  that  not  only  is  this  absorbent  almost  necessary 
when  the  action  of  light  is  so  strong  or  so  prolonged  that  its  effect  is  visible, 
but  also  when  tlie  exposure  or  intensity  is  so  small  th.at  the  ett'ect  is  invisible 
and  only  to  be  found  by  development.  The  reason  for  this  absorbent  is  not  far 
to  seek.  If,  for  instance,  silver  chloride  be  expose<l  to  light  in  raciw,  although 
the  chlorine  atoms  may  Iw  swung  off  from  the  original  molecule,  yet  they  may 
only  be  swung  oft'  to  a  neighbouring  molecule  which  has  lost  one  of  it» 
chlorine  atoms,  and  an  interehange  of  atoms  merely  takes  place.  If,  however, 
a  chlorine  absorbent  be  present  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than 
has  the  silver  chloride  which  has  lost  one  of  its  atoms,  then  we  may  consider  that 
the  chlorine  atoms  will  be  on  the  average  more  absorbed  by  the  ab.sorbent  than 
by  the  subchloride  molecules.  The  distribution  of  the  swungoff  atoms  between 
the  absorbent  and  the  subchloride  will  doubtless  Ije  directly  proportional  to 
their  respective  affinities  for  chlorine,  and  so  for  the  other  salts  of  silver.  If 
this  be  so,  than  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  the  afiinity  of  the  absorbent  for 
the  halogen  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  salt.  This, 
then,  points  to  the  fact  that  if  any  increase  in  the  .sensitiveness  of  a  silver 
salt  is  desired  it  will  probably  be  brought  about  by  mixing  with  it  some  stronger 
halogen  absorbent  than  lixs  yet  been  done. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  exact  product  of  the  decomposition  of  a  silver 
salt  by  the  action  of  light  is  one  which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  answered. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  my  strong  beliefs  and  my  disbeliefs.  I  liUly  believe 
tlie  first  action  of  light  to  be  a  very  simple  one,  though  this  simple  action  is 
masked  by  other  actions  taking  place,  due  to  the  suiroundings  in  which  it  takes 
l>lace.  The  elimination  of  one  atom  from  a  molecule  of  a  silver  salt  leaves  the 
molecule  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  capable  of  taking  up  some  fresh 
atom.  It  is  this  capacity  which  seenjiugly  shrouds  the  first  action  of  light, 
since  when  ex]iosiire  is  prolonged  the  molecules  take  up  atoms  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  or  from  the  moisture  in  it.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  has  within  the 
last  three  years  given  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  composition  of  what 
he  calls  the  pliotochloride  of  silver,  which  is  the  chloride  coloured  by  light, 
and  Profe.ssor  Hodgkinson  has  also  taken  up  the  matter.  Tlie  conclusions  the 
former  has  drawn  are,  to  my  mind,  scarcely  yet  to  be  accepted.  According  to- 
the  latter  experimentalist  the  action  of  light  on  silver  chloride  is  to  form  an 
oxidised  subsalt.  This  can  hardly  be  the  case,  except  under  certain  conditions, 
since  a  coloured  compound  is  obtained  when  the  silver  chloride  is  exposed  in  a 
liquid  in  which  there  is  no  oxygen  present. 

This  colouration  by  light  of  the  chloride  of  silver  naturally  leads  ourthoughts- 
to  the  subject  of  photography  in  natural  colours.  The  question  is  often  asked 
when  photography  in  natural  colours  will  be  discovered.  Photography  in 
natural  colours  not  only  has  been  discovered,  but  pictures  in  natural  colours 
have  been  produced.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  pictures  produced  by  manual 
work,  and  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  foisted  on  a  credulous  public 
as  being  jiroduoed  by  the  action  of  light  itself,  much  to  the  damage  of  jihoto- 
graphy  and  usually  of  the  so-called  inventors.  Roughly  .speaking,  the  method 
of  producing  the  spectrum  in  its  natural  colours  is  to  chlorinise  a  silver  plate, 
expose  it  to  white  light  till  it  assumes  a  violet  colour,  heat  it  till  it  becomes 
rather  rudily,  and  expose  it  to  a  bright  spectrum.  The  spectrum  colours  are 
then  impressed  in  their  natural  tints.  Experiment  has  shown  that  these  colours, 
are  due  to  an  oxidised  product  being  formed  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  and 
a  reduced  product  at  the  violet  end.  Photography  in  natural  colours,  however, 
is  only  interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  can 
never  have  a  commercial  value.  A  process  to  be  useful  must  be  one  by  whicli 
reproductions  are  quickly  made  ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  a  develojiing  and 
not  a  printing  process,  and  it  must  be  taken  in  the  camera,  for  any  printing 
process  requires  not  only  a  bright  light  but  also  a  prolonged  exjiosure.  Now 
it  can  be  conceived  that  in  a  substance  which  absorbs  all  the  visible  spectrum 
the  molecules  can  be  so  shaken  and  sifted  by  the  different  rays  that  eventually 
they  sort  themselves  into  masses  which  refiect  the  particular  rays  by  which 
they  are  shaken  ;  but  it  is  almost — I  might  say,  quite — irapo.ssible  to  believe- 
that  when  this  sifting  has  only  been  commenced,  as  it  would  be  in  the  short 
exposure  to  which  a  camera  pictureis  submitted,  the  substance  deposited  to- 
builil  up  the  image  by  purely  chemical  means  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  deposit 
in  that  the  particular  size  of  particle  which  should  give  to  the  image  the  colour 
of  the  nucleus  on  which  it  was  depositing.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  early  days- 
of  ]iliotograpliy  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  curious  results  that  had  been 
obtained  in  negatives,  where  red-brick  houses  were  shown  as  red  and  the  blue 
.sky  as  bluish.  The  cause  of  these  few  coincidences  is  not  hard  to  explain,  and 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  when  the  red-brick  houses  were  shown  as  bluish 
and  the  sky  as  red  in  a  negative.  The  records  of  the  production  of  the  latter 
negatives  are  naturally  uot  abundant,  since  they  would  not  atti'act  much  atten- 
tion. I  may  repeat,  then,  that  photogi-aphy  in  natural  colours  by  a  printing- 
out  process — by  which  I  mean  by  the  action  of  light  alone — is  not  ouly  passible, 
but  has  been  done,  but  that  the  production  of  a  negative  in  natural  colours 
from  which  jiriuts  in  natural  colours  might  be  produced  appears,  in  theiiresent 
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(lata  of  our  knowledge,  to  be  impoesible.  Sapposing  it  were  not  impracticable, 
it  would  be  nnealttfartorr,  as  the  li^t  with  which  the  picture  was  impressed 
would  be  TCTT  diHereot  muD  that  m  which  it  would  be  viewed.  Artuts  are 
faUT  awara  of  this  dilBcnlty  in  painting,  and  take  their  precautions  against  it. 

11m  marart  approach  to  socoea  in  producing  coloured  pictoiesby  light 
aloM  b  the  method  of  taking  thra*  D^atirea  of  the  .lame  subject  tbroogh 
diaenat-eoloand  glisiM,  conplemaatf  j  to  the  three  colonr-sensatians  which 
toget>»  cive  to  the  ejra  the  aeaMtioai  of  white  light  The  method  is 
open  to  OMectioa  oa  aocoant  of  the  impoic  colour  of  the  glasses  ase<l.  If  a 
defioe  cooU  be  adoatad  wharebjr  only  thoae  three  parts  of  the  spectrum  could 
be  aemally  aaed  wnich  form  the  coloai^eeasations  the  method  would  be  more 
peribet  thaa  it  i*  at  pitsmt  Eraa  then  perfn-tion  could  not  be  attained, 
oeriag  to  a  defect  wUch  ia  iahenat  ia  photography,  and  which  cannot  be 
eiimiaalad.  This  detect  is  the  faBBarfaot  npcnenta'tion  of  gradation  of  tone^ 
For  i— taaw,  if  we  hare  a  strip  gndaatad  (ram  what  we  call  black  to  white  (it 
mart  be  laaollectad  that  no  totia  caa  wiltitrelly  be  called  black,  and  none 
white!  aad  pbotognph  it,  we  shall  Sad  that  ia  a  print  from  the  negative  the 
.l.irk:.  >.i  which  is  sappoaigd  to  represent  a  gray  of  equal  raiitures  of  ulack  and 
»i;/.'.  y  DO  meaas  aoee  so  Snleas  the  black  u  not  as  black  nor  the  white  as 
whue  as  the  origiaaL  The  caose  of  this  antrnthfolness  in  photography  has 
oecnpie<i  my  attention  for  serenl  yean,  and  it  hss  been  by  endeavour  to  find 
oat  wrae  law  which  wHI  give  as  the  daaeity  of  a  silver  deposit  on  a  negative 

" "    ■■*  1  acting.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  at 

,  and  I  fiml  that  the  transparency 
be  put  into  the  form  of  the  law 
of  eiTor. 

This  law  caa  ha  scarcely  enrpMc^  tkoB|^  at  fint  si^bt  it  appears  that  the 
maiilynlatinas  In  photography  air  so  looae  that  it  »houId  be  >o.  It  is  tliis  very 
loosMim,  however,  which  ahows  that  the  law  Is  apjilicalile,  since  in  all  cases  I 
have  triad  it  is  obeyeiL  That  there  an  thsontical  diOcnltie*  cannot  be  dvniol, 
hot  it  ia  beliorad  that  strictly  thwwtkal  laasnnlag  will  avaatually  reconcile 
theory  with  obesnatiua. 

This  want  of  truth  in  phoiognphy  ia  laadering  graJatiaa,  then,  puts  it  out 
•f  the  faaga  of  poasiUlity  thai  plMtagnphy  in  natoral  cotours  can  evrr  be 
exact,  er  that  the  three-negativce  syatean  caa  ever  get  over  the  difficulty. 
inUtmrimiU.} 


^ur  lEIiitonal  (Table. 


Tbi  WATsauw  Platc 
Tn  "  Waterloo  "  is  a  plat*  at  Balgian  manufaetare,  which  U  inoed  in 
two  clasasa,  vix.,  tfaosa  (or  water  daTaiopmant  and  those  (or  development 
by  the  neual  means.  In  the  former  Iha  piala  is  eoated  oa  tba  bacs  with 
a  pdlida,  aolabia  ia  water,  in  wU«h  bydioqidaaaa  tonna  a  leading 
ingiadiaiiL  Whan  an  expoaad  plala  it  pUoed  in  a  diah  eoDtaining  the 
re-|uisita  qnantity  ol  water  tha  tiaAing  ioca  diaaolves,  and  the  image 
appears  aiM  eMoaa  ap  o(  good  qaalitj.  This,  at  any  rate,  waa  the  resolt 
in  our  bands.  Tba  ordinary  pUtaa,  or  thoaa  wttieh  moat  be  developed  in 
tba  nsoal  way,  pnsansa.  like  tba  otbeia,  a  ml  lanaitivaneaa,  and  give  an 
tiealUnt  qoaiity  of  na«atiTa.  Miiwi.  C.  B.  Booni  A  Co.,  48,  Eaetcbeap, 
aia  tha  a«nta  foe  ita  eala. 

■ 

Tcvvaa'  TasMi  Catujoovx. 
Tib  eatalogoe  al  Mr.  C.  C.  Vavtta,  Laada,  eibibila  a  marked  incnaaa 
(eoavand  with  a  pn^iooa  oaa)  ia  aapati^y  and  tba  variety  of  articlaa 
iiuitariiuad  tbcreitt,  with  •  very  aoaaidMUa  rednotion  in  prioea,  more 
aapaaialty  o(  bia  own  maaafaetoraa.     It  baiag  impoaaibia  (or  oa  bare  to 

y  good  Hunga  aootaiaad  in  tfaia  price 


lirt,«w 


I  cvao  a  poetMa  tt  tha 


it  (or  tbemaelvaa. 


KECENT  PATENTS. 


pat»:.v  i.cted. 

IxnormMun*  m  Pamo-unKx.  ntixu  axd  TaAsama  bt  which  a 

RasoLT  M^AL  Ti>  PaoTooaAni.^  .  >...•  ...<'.  cax  be  Obtauiio  raoa  Sunnt. 

Ho.  13,307.    H»bt  KTOt*  and  Wiluam  IIexbt  Rmaa, K,  Viear-kne, 

iftwlford.— vilivw<  2t,  liSV. 

HalF-mB  piuuaa  by  two  separata  aegatlvas  tnm  photograph  or  from  picture. 

Oarelaiaila  by  aatag  two  separata  MgUivestrwa  photograph  or  picture  printed 

la  two  separata  priaUap  mm  stoat  «r  block. 

Finl,atrt«eB(«rBa9aivelieflOttaaiBUaedor  stipi'led  plate  after  a  perfect 
aagaUve  has  besa  seeamd ;  tiMa  a  pbetagnph  or  wash  drawing  is  a4justed  and 
loeaesed  to  the  liae  miniiad  ia  tile  camera  ;  tha  a  wet  plate  is  prqwred  and 
plaead  ia  dak  ahde  with  senea  faafoa  It,  thaa  exposed  ia  camera,  the  plate 

The  ant  

•  otijaet;  thai 
I  V^Am  part*  al  the  photagiaph. 
Peiat*  arc  tbea  taken  tnm  the  asgitires  oa  prepared  photo-Utho-transfer 
t^ff,  aad  isked  aatl  developed  laady  for  tnamrriog  to  stone  or  zinc,  or 
pmrted  doaat  to ziae  ia  tiilata  W  Bitiiimiii.  sail  iili  liiil  iiii  zinc  forletterpiem 


plaead  ta  dak  altde  with  senea  baWa  It,  thaa  exposed  ia  camera,  the  pUte 
latat  thaa  dseaUpad.  The  Int  aantiea  i»  ovcr-ei|ioaed,  giving  details  in 
daitiv  yarti  af  Ike  etijaet ;  the  Meaad  aegiHve  is  under-exposed,  oaly  bearing 
the  UriMar  past*  «f  the  abatagnDb. 


'Iffif 


aa  waO  aa  for  fitbognvkk 
b  dabaad  Is  >-Two 


oar  pictara  by  two  seps 
pnftni  (br  Mtter|iewa 


I  combined  in  the  production  of 
dMiaet~prlntiagi  from  stone  or  trma  block 


iHwtingjf  of  &ociettej{e 


MEETINGS    OF  SOCIETIES    FOR  NEXT    WEEK. 


i>stoii<MMiai(. 


September  23  . 

u  . 

m . 

2S  . 

a  . 

M  . 

S6  . 

26  . 

38  . 

36  . 

Mum  of  Society. 


North  Middlesex  Club   

Oraat  Britain  (Technical) 

Bolton  Club  

Bnntley  

Photographio  Club 

Bnrton.on.Treat 

Halifai  Photographic  Club ., 

Liverpool  Amateur 

Oldham  

London  and  Provincial 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey-road. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Ohaucery-lane,  Bolton. 

Bank  Cham  berg,  Hargreaves-street. 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 

The  Institute,  Union-street. 

Mechanics'  Hall. 

St.  Ueorge's-cresceut  North. 

The  Lycfuia,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 

Masons  Hall  Tarern,  Basin^h&ll-st. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
SaiTEMBRB  17.— Technical  meeting.— Mr.  Friese  Greene  in  the  chair. 

The  t'HAiHMAX  showed  some  photograiths  printed  by  development  on  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion  spread  upon  sheets  of  white  celluloid  stamped  into  ornamental 
patterns  with  a  space  left  plain  for  the  portrait.  Tliere  was,  he  pointed  out,  a 
certain  nnevenness  ia  some  of  them  that  was  due  to  irregular  takiugof  the 
wood  naphtha,  which  was  necessary  as  a  preliminary  before  coating. 

Mr.  T.  boLAS  remarked  that  the  naphtha  had  'acted  as  a  solvent  to  th& 
camphor,  and  Mr.  A.  Cowam  suggested  lliat  the  naphtha  should  be  rubbed  on 
with  a  tult  instead. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  showed  a  photograph  of  a  buiMing  in  whicli  the  vertical 
Unee  were  conveigent,  and  a  copy  frtmi  it  in  which  the  distortion  was 
corrected  by  haviw  the  original  and  the  copy  both  slantetl  with  respect  to  the 
opt  cal  axis  iff  the  lens. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  the  l)est  method  of  obtaining  a  photograph  direct 
upon  a  blank  basis.  It  was  complained  that  glass  positives  were  all  more  or 
has  dingy,  even  if  toned  with  mercury,  and  a  member  referred  the  questioner  to 
an  arude  that  appeared  some  three  years  since,  describing  some  experiments 
made  in  V  ienna  with  a  view  to  obtaining  this  result 

A  member  inquired  whether  a  thin  negative  was  not  the  best  for  producin<' 
a  collotvpe. 

Mr  UoLAS  replied  that  it  was  so.  A  dense  negative  was  very  bad  for  the 
punKMe. 

The  i|uestion  of  the  hot  vemis  the  cold  process  of  development  for  platinum 
printing  was  disouased,  and  the  former  method  was  considered  by  several 
si>eakers  to  be  the  better  one. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
SuTiMBKB  12,— Mr.  E.  Cliflon  in  the  chair. 

A  question  was  read :— "  What  is  the  best  length  of  focus  for  a  lens  for  a 
quarter-plate  detective  camera  I " 

Mr.  K.  Kkbb  considered  fh>m  five  and  a  half  to  six  inches  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  A  CoWAK  had  an  idea  that  a  longer  focus  was  desirable,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  neeceaary  to  go  so  close  up  to  the  object. 

The  CHAiHHAlf  and  Mr.  KKRB  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  adjusting  focus 
when  lenses  of  more  than  ordinary  length  of  focus  were  used,  and  considered 
that  the  great  objection  to  tliis  was  the  difUcnltyof  judging  distances,  assuming 
that  the  focussing  was  done  by  ailju.ttment  to  a  scale  on  the  camera,  and  not 
by  inspection  of  the  ground  gUss.     The  Chairman,  moreover,  found  that  many 

Kt  on  well  with  detective  cameras  of  quarter-plate  size,  but  proved  quite  ho|>e- 
a  with  a  half-plate  one.  The  short  focus,  and  consequent  absence  of  nece.s.sity 
for  focussing,  waa  doubtlees  an  iin|>ortant  element  in  the  success  of  the  Kodak 
camera.  Some,  however,  failed  with  this  instrument,  from  exposing  on  dark 
subjects  such  as  were  not  fitted  for  detective  work. 

Mr.  FrksHwatir  bad  recently  met  with  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  nine 
hundred  subjects  on  a  tour  with  a  Kodak,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  what  a 
very  small  percentage  of  them  turned  out  unsatisfactorily.  They  were  as  nice 
a  lot  as  anr  he  tvmembered  to  have  seen. 

Tlie  opal  cards  left  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene  for  experiments  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  woe  then  distributed  by  liallot 

Tlie  subject  of  the  compesative  merits  and  disadvantages  of  different  de- 
velopers was  then  brought  forward,  and  Mr.  A  Mackie,  speaking  of  hydro- 
quinone,  said  that  he  founil  it  liable  to  develop  very  unequally. 

The  CUAIBHAX  agreed  with  this  view,  and  said  that  liydroquinone  developed 
by  jumps;  the  picture  would  suddenly  begin  to  darken  at  one  corner  and  go 
on  rapidly  at  the  finish.  As  to  the  new  ilevelopiug  agent,  eikonogen,  he  did 
not  fiuil  tne  solution  preecrve  the  green  colour  that  it  had  when  freshly  mixed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DlBXliaaH  recommended  the  use  for  mixing  of  water  that  had 
been  twiled  and  bottled,  or  used  liefore  getting  quite  cold.  He  found  the  solu- 
tion keep  well. 

The  ChaIBXaX  laid  that  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  eikonogen 
solution  changed  the  colour  to  a  bright  rose-pink  ;  the  further  addition  of  so<la 
in  excess  restmed  the  green  tint,  and  thi.i  change  of  colour  njight  lie  repeated 
many  times.  As  to  the  use  of  sulphites  and  meta-bisul]ihites  with  pyro  solu- 
tions, he  found  that  one  part  of  meta-bisulphite  would  suffice  to  keep  six  parts 
of  pyra 

Mr.  Hackib  nsed  sulphite  of  soda  neutralised  with  roeta-bisnlphite  of  pota«h, 
for  which  pntpoae  he  fonnd  one  part  of  the  latter  generally  required  for  three 
of  the  former. 

A  question  was  read  as  to  whether  ferricyanide  solution  would  keep  in  the 
light ;  and  the  opinion  prevaile<l  that  in  the  ordinary  dark  room  it  would  not 
undergo  any  practically  deleterious  chatage. 

It  was  announced  that  during  the  coming  winter  season  there  would  be 
lantern  exhibitions  on  the  second  Thursday  in  the  month,  and  that  a  series  of 
papers  or  lecturettee  was  intended  to  be  given  on  the  fourth  Thursdays.. 
Visiton  would  be  weloomed  to  both. 
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NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUR 
SSTTSXBXB  9,— Mr.  J.  Saville  in  the  cliair. 

Mr.  A.  Le  Vierge  was  elected  a  member.  ,  ^    i     ■  _  v.,v 

Mr  H  BKCKfrrr,  in  toning  i>rints,  used  the  ordinary  acetate  toning  bath, 
but  one  ma*le  with  borax  was  found  to  be  decidedly  the  quicker  of  the  two, 
althoueh  the  tvsulting  tones  when  finished  were  found  to  be  equal. 

8omi  spoilt  prints  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cherry  elicited  discussion  as  to  the 
reason  of  the  defecU ;  it  was  ultimately  decided,  however,  that  the  spote 
apparent  in  them  wer«  due  to  toning  in  a  papier-nuuhi  dish  which  had  been 

°*^WMt'for^next  meeting,  September  28,  Traiuferotype ;  demonstration  by 
Mr.  Bldiop,    Visitors  invited. 

BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
Seftembkr  12,— The  President  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Hunt,  Mus.  Doc.,  and  H.  B.  Mellar  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Reader  repoHe<l  on  the  Knowsley  excursion,  which  consisted  ot 
about  thuty  members  and  friends.  ..,,,,  i  j  >, ,  n,„ 

Tlie  President  presented  his  prize  medal,  which  had  been  awarded  by  the 
Judges  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  L.  MackreU. 

Mr  J.  A.  FOBRBST  drew  the  members'  attention  to  the  great  facility  that  now 
presented  itself  by  the  Association  having  its  own  library,  which  contained 
many  books  on  photography,  jouruak,  Ac,  and  urged  the  members  to  make 
use  of  the  same.  He  also  stated  that,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  lady 
members— Mrs.  M.  Webb— the  Association  had  been  presented  with  a  very 
large  box  case,  which  was  very  acceptable  and  valuable  in  the  way  of  keeping 
the  Association  things  in.  .    ,       ,  ,.  ■   • 

Mr.  Archer  exhibited  a  box  case,  about  two  feet  six  inches  long,  conUming 
lens,  &c.,  for  making  slides  by  reduction  from  full  plate. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Phillii-s  then  read  his  paper  on  the  Optical  Lantern,  with  illus- 
trations, which  created  great  interest  and  instruction  to  all  present,  and  we 
shall  in  next  issue  give  a  summarj-  of  the  paper. 

A  lantern  exhibition  took  place,  with  slides  by  the  following  members  :— 
Messrs.  Reader,  Mackrell,  Faltin,  Noakes,  and  Mis.  M.  Webb. 


CorrejSponUence. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Skptkuber  12,— Mr.  W.  J.  Harri.son  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Kimberley,  offering  his  dark  room  for  the 
convenience  of  members  at  the  excursion  to  Kenil worth  on  the  21st  instant. 

The  Hon.  Secretabt,  as  leailer  of  the  excursion  to  Dovedale,  reported  that 
a  large  number  of  members  and  friends  travelled  to  Ashbourne  by  special 
train,  fourteen  cameras  were  carried,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  exposures 
made  ;  and  gave  notice  that  the  pictures  for  competition  must  be  sent  him  not 
later  than  September  27,  for  transmission  to  the  Judge  appointed  to  make  the 
award. 

The  CHArailAN,  on  calling  upon  Mr.  E  H.  Jaques  (Vice-President)  to  give 
his  paper  on  Lantern  Slide  Making  [see  page  617],  remarked,  Our  optical 
lantern  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  Lieutenant 
Drummond  used  a  lirae  ball  made  incandescent  for  the  purpose  of  signalling 
by  night  across  distances  exceeding  fifty  miles.  The  first  transparent  photo- 
graphic positives  on  gla.ss  (lantern  slides)  were  probably  made  by  Langenheim, 
m  the  United  States,  about  18.51 ;  and  soon  afterwards  what  we  may  term  the 
first  really  successful  displays  with  the  lantern  on  a  large  scale  were  shown  at 
Manchester  and  Liverjwol  by  Dancer.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  calling  on 
Mr.  Jaques,  who  they  all  knew  had  great  experience  in  this  branch  of 
photography. 

The  lecturer  was  frequently  applauded  by  the  members,  who  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  lucid  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  treated  and  the  beau- 
tiful slides  subsequently  shown. 

♦ 

DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Septeubkb  10. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  some  bronze  medals  sent  by  Mr.  Restall,  of 
Birniingham,  which  were  excellent  in  design  and  finish. 

Mr.  Scotton  handed  round  a  number  of  silver  prints  from  negatives  taken 
during  the  Convention,  which  were  much  admired. 

A  discussion  was  then  raised  by  Mr.  Chad  wick  on  Halation,  its  Cause,  dkc. , 
which  was  warmly  entered  into,  and  many  unique  suggestions  were  thrown 
out  as  probable  preventatives. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Seftkhber  13, — Outdoor  meeting. — A  most  successful  excursion  was  arranged 
to  Matlock,  seventeen  members  and  friends  attending.  Having  ferried  over 
the  river,  the  charming  scenery  of  the  Lovers'  Walk  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  tourists,  the  wooded  river  banks  lending  themselves  readily  in  assisting 
pictnres<}ue  composition.  The  party  thereafter  visited  Willesley,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  F.  Arkwright,  and  were  here  joined  by  a  small  but  prominent  deputation 
from  the  Derby  Photographic  Society.  From  here  the  party  drove  to  the 
famous  High  Tor,  and  having  duly  paid  homage  to  the  historic  old  pile,  packed 
up  and  returned,  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  what  may  be  fairly  considered  the 
trip  of  the  season.    Forty-six  plates  were  exposed  by  the  members. 


Corrar<mdmtt  AmM  n<t>(>r  urite  on  both  tidet  of  the  paper. 


NATUKALISTIC  PHOTOGEAPHT. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — At  last  we  begin  to  see  blue  water.  I  find  we  are  all  naturalistics ; 
at  least,  I  confess  that  I  am  one  now  that  I  know  what  naturalism  is.  I 
have  been  wanting  a  definition  for  years.  Anything  like  a  concise  defini- 
tion has  been  wanting  up  to  the  present  time,  for,  as  Bacon  says,  there 
be  those  who  "  count  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  Beeleefe  ;  Affecting  FreewUl  in 
Thinking,  as  well  as  in  Acting.  And  though  the  Sects  of  Philosophers 
of  that  Kinde  be  gone,  yet  there  remaine  certaine  discoursing  Wits,  wliich 
are  of  the  same  veines,  though  there  be  not  so  much  Bloud  in  them,  as 
was  in  those  of  the  Ancients."  At  last  we  are  favoured  with  the  long- 
felt  want  by  Mr.  Davison,  who  tells  us,  in  italics,  that  the  naturalistic 
creed  is,  Trttth,  aiul  the  best  of  everything.  Why,  that  is  what  I  am 
always  fighting  for  1  "  The  best  of  everything  "  explains,  among  other 
things,  why  I  try  to  provide  myself  with  better  models  than  haphazard 
chance  would  fling  at  me,  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Davison's  accusations 
against  me.  That,  also,  is  why  I  think  a  picture  over  before  taking  it, 
instead  of  after.     I  am  always  in  search  of  truth. 

"  For  truth  has  such  a  face,  and  such  a  mien. 
As  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen." 

And  therein  is  the  difficulty — how  to  see  it ;  for  no  two  men  ever  agree 
as  to  what  is  truth. 

But  Mr.  Davison  goes  too  far  when  he  claims  that  "  This  differentiates 
it  from  the  ordinary  school,  which,  instead  of  considering  exclusively  the 
actual  colouring,  harmonies,  tone,  feeling,  character  of  a  subject,  imparts 
what  is  termed  imagination  into  the  work,  and  treats  much  of  the 
colouring,  drawing,  and  selection  from  a  consideration  of  theories  or 
conventional  ideas  deduced  from  an  analysis  of  the  works  ot  former  suc- 
cessful painters." 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  study  harmonies,  tone,  etc.,  exclusively,  as 
seems  to  be  the  boast  of  the  naturalistics,  but  we  do  study  these  qualities, 
and  try,  in  all  humility,  to  add  imagination,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  the  past.  The  difference  between  us  seems  to  be  this.  The 
naturalistics  want  "severe  truth ; "  we  want  what  is  so  admirably  expressed 
in  Gray's  well-known  line,  which  seems  to  put  it  all  into  a  nutshell — 

"Truth  severe,  by  fairy  fiction  dressed." 

But  what  has  puzzled  me  for  some  time  past  is  this  :  What  in  the  world 
is  the  use  of  all  this  disputing  over  terms  ?  for  that  is  nearly  all  it  comes, 
to ;  for  we  all  love  nature,  and  try  to  follow  her  lead  according  to  our 
more  or  less  imperfect  lights. 

"Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny  ; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  tins  difl'erence  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee." 

Let  us,  then,  stop  disputing,  and  be  content  with  putting  our  theories, 
into  our  work.  We  may  even  go  further  and  show  our  results,  for 
"  Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard." 

I  must  thank  Mr.  Davison  for  the  graceful  courtesy  with  which  his 
letter  is  written.  There  is  only  one  word  in  it  to  which  I  could  take  any 
exception,  and  that  must  have  been  a  naturalistic  slip,  so  I  will  no  further 
allude  to  it.— I  am,  yours,  &e.,  H.  P.  Bobinson. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  September  16,  1889. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  September  25, 1889,  will  be  on  Bromide  Paper  Printing.  Saturday 
outing  at  Earlsfield. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  is  rather  hard  that  Mr.  Robinson  should  take  that  horn 
of  my  dilemma  which  was  manifestly  intended  to  be  inapplicable,  and 
then  to  hint  at  want  of  courtesy  on  my  part.  Nothing  was  further  from 
my  intention  than  to  be  rude  to  him  or  call  him  names,  and  in  my  turn 
I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  his  slightly  undignified  reference  to  "Mr. 
Graham  "  was  due  to  a  slip  or  a  printer's  error. 

But  as  for  my  other  alternative,  which  cannot  be  eluded,  Mr.  Robinson 
admits  that  for  several  years  past  he  has  been  perfectly  familiar  with  Dr. 
Emerson's  pictures.  Then  what  on  earth  did  he  mean  by  his  extra- 
ordinary and  sudden  challenge,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  "  it  -would  be  only  fair,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  photographers 
generally,  that  after  so  much  excited  theory  the  naturalistics  should 
show  us  a  Uttle  of  the  results  when  reduced  to  practice?" 

It  may  be  interesting  hereafter  to  discover  what  amount  of  "long 
patient  study  in  the  country  "  will  enable  any  one,  beside  a  naturalistic, 
to  discover  the  difference  between  real  dairj-maids  and  ladies  mas- 
querading, but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  more  especially  after 
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Mr.  DsTuon's  adniinble  letter,  the  oontroTersy  mast  here  end,  nor  wonld 
I  hare  troabled  yoa  with  this  letter  except  to  clear  myself  from  a  charge 
of  discoortegy. — I  am,  jovtn,  Ac,  GaiAui  Bauocb. 

To  tht  EsnoB. 

SiK, — There  leem*  to  hare  been  planty  written  on  this  subject,  bat  no 
definite  termination  arriTed  at. 

Hr.  Balfoor,  in  his  letter  of  Aagoat  23,  allades  to  namerons  painters 
having  the  detail  obliterated,  or  nearly  so.  We  will  take,  for  instance, 
Babens's  Chritt  being  CrudjUd.  What  woold  be  the  effect  withoat  the 
detail  of  the  left-hand  loweat  comer,  i.e.,  the  expression  of  the  three  faces? 
Acain,  why  does  Jesos  Christ  form  the  attractive  object  7  There  is  in 
thi*  pietnie  •  aimpia  Ia«on,  vis.,  thmt  wa  ean  attract  the  spectator's  eye 
to  any  part  oi  the  pictore  withont  taerifieing  the  details. 

Again,  if  an  aitiat  daaiiM  to  giva  nUoe  to  any  part,  be  will  place  near 
it  an  object  of  diffaient  textnia,  bat  be  will  never  destroy  the  detail  of 
that  objeet.  This  the  portrait  lens  does,  leaving  as  the  resiUt  a  hard-lined 
auMeet  against  •  soft  baekgroond,  with  the  objects  in  a  hazy  atmosphere 
aaa  eblitetatad  detail,  as  if  they  wars  milsa  distant,  though  their  size 
tdb  TM  diHerant.  A  good  rectilinsar.  in  the  hands  of  a  good  artist,  will 
anabh  him  to  prodnoe  pietoraa  withoat  abasing  natore  to  sneh  an  extent 
«■  is  seen  nowadays.— I  am,  yoon,  ±e.,  B.  Victob  Paoe. 

33.  Cattell-nad,  Birmingham. 


"MOON  BBFLECTI0S8." 
To  tht  EnrroB. 

So, — One  aveaing  last  week,  about  nine  p.  m.,  the  sky  pieaeuting  a  most 
beaatifol  ^ipaniaoee  of  mottled  eleods  slowly  drifting  over  a  bright  moon, 
I  was  tamptod  to  take  oat  my  na msaa  and  have  a  shot  Having  never  by 
night  attamptad  anything  o(  the  iott  before,  1  was  naturally  quite  in  the 
dark  as  lo  what  expoaora  sboald  be  given ;  so  lighting  the  flagrant  weed, 
I  aaonlMcd  ap  and  down  tha  lawn  and  datsnnined  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
coolasas  of  the  hoar  so  long  as  m^y  cigar  lasted,  and  then  pat  on  the  cap 
again.  This  I  foand  by  my  watah  to  ba  eiaetly  twenty  minutes ;  and 
tboogb,  of  ooazsa,  with  this  langlhanad  ai pusme  I  could  not  expect  to 
get  (with  no  eoontafbalaneiiig  aoranient)  any  passable  definition  of  the 
moon  itaelf,  yet  I  anMl  si^  1  waa  aonnsed  to  find  what  a  distance  it 
mast  have  travailed  in  this  short  tiaa,  toe  space  on  the  plate  occupying 
very  nearly  ihree-qnarteis  ol  an  inoh.  At  toe  beginning  of  the  exposure 
the  moon  was  pariietly  elaar,  bat  abool  midway  it  was  overclouded,  and 
eonaeqnantly  doea  not  arnisar  ia  tha  negative,  while  just  at  the  end  for 
two  or  tbrsa  miantea  all  waa  bright  again. 

Now,  8ir,  I  most  own,  alas  t  I  am  extremely  deficient  in  knowledge  as 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  plaaataiy  system,  bot  it  oeeurred  to  me, 
eookt  not  soma  oasfol  aalwilatiniia  ba  Mda  by  means  of  photography  as 
to  tha  laktiva  msasBiamsnts  and  dialaaeaa  d  eertain  oelestial  bodies  t 
abar  with  maeh  niaaeaMsBea  I  only  throw  out  this  loggas- 


a  moat  prohnb^  kaaa  Itewkt  of  by  yourself  and  many  others 
I  if  it  baa,  kind  ICr.  Bdtterribnmbly  apologise  and  bag  yon  to 
pardon  my  ignoranea. — I  am,  yonrs,  Ao.  (if  it  only  be), — 

A  Uasb's  Nbst. 
P.S.— I  shall  be  happy  to  sand  yoa  the  negative,  or  a  print  from  it,  if 
yoa  wish  ma  to  do  so. 

[Yea;  send  a  print.— Ed.] 

m 

CONVEBTINO  A  DEVELOPED  IMAGE. 
To  tht  Enrroa. 

Bn,— An  anfixad  developed  poaitiva  eoosists  of  a  positive  image  in 
mataUie  silver  on  a  negative  image  of  a  silver  salt ;  if  the  positive  image 
ba  dimoifad  away,  tha  mDaiadar  of  the  plate  can  be  disveloped  as  a 
osfrtiva.  This  givea  a  maana  of  prodooia^  an  enlarged  negative  at  one 
opawtlcn  and  wttboot  tha  lose  of  dstail  uvotved  in  making  an  inter- 
msiials  positive.  With  eollodion  the  process  is  easy.  Can  any  of  yonr 
iMdtti  say  bow  it  ean  be  done  with  a  Relatino-bromida  plate  r  Captain 
Abnay's  method  with  a  bichromate  makee  the  plate  too  slow  for  enlarging. 
Dr.  Kdar  says  "  meroary  nitrau  i"  "  mercuric  prr-nitrate  "  dissolves  the 
ailfar,  bat  attaaks  tha  onaltsnd  bromide  before  tha  whole  of  the  silver 
Maitiva  ia  gone.  I  eaanot  find  that  his  seoood  method  of  potassium 
lodida  and  potMsinm  bromide  has  any  effect  on  the  silver  positive.  I 
soapeat  tbm  ia  a  misprint.  Iodine  in  potauiam  iodide  removes  the 
pomiea,  bat  leaver  the  neaativa  image  nodoTelopable ;  I  presume  it 
eoavetta  it  into  silver  iodida  Coold  the  silter  bromide  be  protected 
troaa  the  iodine,  iodioa  would  answer  perfectly.— I  am,  yours,  ice., 

Fortign  ofiet,  SfjUmi^r  17, 1M».  U.  Fawcux. 


"NOTES  FBOIf  NEWCASTLE." 

To  tht  Ebtrom. 

Sib. — Little  as  it  may  intcnat  yoor  readers,  a  tew  words  of  comment 
on  the  ill  natorad  lamarks  of  yoor  aaonymoas  contributor  anent  the 
Northam  Cooitfica'  Pbotogiq^  Aaaooiatton  seem  indispensable.    Tbat 


the  Society  has  not  made  an  effort  to  entertain  Captain  Abncy  during 
his  visit  to  Newcastle  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  ;  but  it  is  rather  due  to 
a  perhaps  needless  modesty  than  to  any  want  of  respect  for  one  who  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  living  scientist  to  elucidate  the  nature 
of  photographic  action.  That  the  Society  is  at  present  a  small  one  is 
largely  owing  to  some  petty  personal  quarrels  of  past  times,  in  which,  for 
aught  I  know,  your  contributor  may  have  had  his  part ;  but  thanks 
greatly  to  the  energy  of  our  present  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  G.  Lee,  it  is 
by  no  means  moribund,  but  living  and  growing. 

The  removal  of  the  meetings  to  the  Mosley-street  Caf^,  where  the 
soothing  fragrance  of  tobacco  is  not  forbidden,  has  greatly  improved  their 
social  character,  and  many  of  the  discussions  last  winter  were  very 
interesting,  while  the  lantern  demonstration  was,  as  usual,  a  great 
success.  An  effort  will  be  made  this  winter  to  still  further  popularise  the 
Society,  and  if  your  contributor,  instead  of  sneering,  will  come  forward 
with  his  suggestions  for  improvement,  they  will  receive  the  consideration 
which  they  merit. — I  am,  yours,  <fec.,  Henby  B.  Pkocter. 

Tynemouth,  September  IS,  1889. 


THE  MISAPPLICATION  OF  LENSES. 
To  the  EoiTOB. 

Sib, — Photographers  will  be  very  much  interested  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  especially  with  the  papers  read  before  the  members. 
At  all  times  the  subject  of  lenses  is  of  vital  importance  to  us,  therefore 
it  is  a  pitv  that  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Dallmeyer  did  not  discuss  the  most 
important  point  in  his  paper — large  direct  heads  and  enlargements. 

As  young  photographers,  we  require  to  know  the  whole  truth  from  our 
superiors  in  language  clear,  direct,  and  practical.  Teaching  that  falls 
short  of  this  is  a  waste  of  time,  conseqnently  we  claim  kinship  with  the 
Comishmen  who  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why.  Ambiguity  is  not 
conducive  to  progress,  and  we  bold  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  teaching  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  lenses  is  misty,  theoretical,  and  unadapted  for 
every-day  use,  and  a  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  paper  in 
your  issue  of  August  23  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  says  "  tliat  a  direct  large  head,  when  taken 
under  the  most  favourable  cu'cnmstances — that  ia,  with  a  lens  of  long 
focus — is  undoubtedly  much  more  pleasing  than  an  enlarged  small 
image." 

Now  this  is  apart  .from  the  real  question  raised,  namely,  distortion. 
The  pleasing  results  are  not  gained  with  the  lens,  but  with  the  printing 
process ;  direct  printiiig  is  a  different  thing  from  accurate  reproduction 
from  life  or  a  negative.  And  seeing  we  have  failed  to  gather  anything 
from  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  paper  to  enlighten  us  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
photographic  lenses,  we  respectfully  beg  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  The 
Bbitisb  Joubmal  or  Photoobapht  the  practical  outcome  of  a  few  years' 
experience  and  close  observation.  With  regard  to  the  correct  reproducing 
power  of  lenses  for  aeouracy  in  portraiture,  there  is  no  lens  can  equal 
the  ordinary  raotilinear  or  symmetrical,  next  comes  the  ordinary  single 
achromatic  meniscos,  and  lastly  the  portrait  lens.  An  enlarged  head 
from  a  negative  taken  with  a  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lens  cannot  be 
approached  for  fidelity  of  reproduction. — I  am,  yours,  d-c, 

Macduff.  Labbt  O'Bboom. 


i£ict)anse  ({Tolumn. 


,*  Ko  charge  it  mad*  for  imerting  Exchangee  of  Apparatus  in  thii  column  ; 
but  none  will  h*  innrtoi  ymlett  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  slated.  Those 
vhotpeeyfy  thmrrtpunrntntt  at  '•  anything  ut^fui"  will  therefore  understand 
the  reaton  t^f  Otar  non-ajipearanee. 


Wanted,  UxlO  oaoiere  or  other  photoirraphio  appamtiu  in  eicbange  for  semi-racer 

Kfiit;  faitTols.— AddrcM,  Osatboii,  Photographer,  Blaclfbuni. 
Wantod,  Tas  Buriss  Jouuf al  Phutooraphic  Almaxac  for  1880  in  exchange  for 

Marion'i  Quids  to  Pfcolograjihy.— Addreu,  J.  F.  McKis,  31,  Sarah-atreet,  Newcastle- 

npou-Tym. 
Will  eichange  limp  eanvu  camera  caae  (new),  to  carnr  camera  and  three  dark  sliclcs, 

*c.,  12x10,  for  hukgronnd  (interior  or  exterior).— Addrew,  W.  M.,  (H,  Brunswick- 

arenoe,  BnlL 
Wanted,  complete  pbotogiaphic  outfit  and  nmdries  in  exchange  for  Singer's  straight- 

•tevring  Cripper  taa<fem  tric7cle,  co>t  401.— Address,  Williams,  Milton  House, 

LadfweU,  B.kT 
Wanted  to  «xdia<i(*  a  buio,  seTcn  strings,  machine  head,  nickel-plated  hoop,  for 

hsU-plate  oamera  and  slidea.— Address,  J.  J.  BATriiLO,  5,  Upper  Hill-street, 

Hichmond,  B.W. 
Win  axcbance  wboU-pUte  portrait  lens  (Derogy)  for  a  whole-plate  or  10x8  wide- 
angle  donblat,  or  a  half-pUte  "1S8»  Instontograph"  set.- Address,  C.  Mdhbat, 

S,  Slghtiiigale.tamoe,  Hntton.  Stirrer. 
A  Dallmerer'i  rsetUiasar  •teieoMopic  lens  and  a  "  New  Stereographic  "  rapid  portrait 

lens;  wanted,  a  Roaa'  No.  2  portable  symmetrical  and  a  Sxl  wide-angle  landscape 

lens.— Addniis,  Lient.4^1onel  Ocbbixs,  Westward  Ho  I 
I  will  exchange  for  a  good  qnarter-pUte  ahntter,  with  pnenmatic  release,  Tat  British 

JouamL  o»  PBi/TOOnArHT  for  l^S!  and  1888,  one  bomul  (half  calf).- Address, 

WiLLua  TBOHraos,  8,  Onjr's.terr»ce,  Bine  Bell  Hill,  Nottingham. 
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aiiBtoPtB  to  CorreBOoitiiniM. 


%•  CommuniciUiom  relating  to  AdvertUemenU  and  general  htsiness  afiairi 
mvtl  be  addreseed  to  "  H.Ob«K}iwood4Co.,"  2,  i'ork-street,  Cmenl  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  nuUtert  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JocbsaL,  including  qtieries  for^ 
"Anmers"  and  "Exchanges,"  mutt  be  addressed  to  "The  Editoe," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  A'o  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  naine  and  address  of 
writer  an  given.  

W.  G.— See  reply  to  A.  J.  Coles. 

H.  A.  Wall.— if  Moniteur,  L' Amateur,  and  BidJetin  de  la  SocUtl. 

W.  CoBNTv-KLL.— The  ComiMiny  has  been  wound  up  and  all  the  effects  soUl. 
They  only  realised  about  ViOl.  or  180i. 

James  Colk.— Wray'.s  quick-acting  detective  lens  is  not  quite  six  inches  in 
focus,  but  is  sufficiently  near  it  to  answer  your  purpose. 

A.  A.— Send  us  an  example  of  the  failure ;  your  account  is  too  vague  for  us  to 
indicate  the  cause.    Are  you  sure  the  light  of  your  dark  room  is  safe  ? 

ISQCIBER,— 1.  Isochromatic  and  orthochromatic  are  synonymous  terms  as 
popularly  applied  to  plates.— 2.  Better  use  a  pale  yellow  screen  for  land- 
scape work. 

Seth. — If  you  copy  any  portion  of  the  photograph,  even  if  it  be  only  for  a 
lantern  slide,  you  infringe  the  copyright  and  subject  yourself  to  the 
consequences. 

F.  B. — While  not  worse  than  several  pictures  we  have  seen  taken  by  a  well- 
known  "Natuaralistic,"  we  ourselves  consider  it  unnatural  in  its  badness. 
See  what  was  said  by  us  last  week. 

A.  J.  COLBS.— Any  of  the  French  and  German  works  on  photography  may  be 
procured  through  a  foreign  bookseller.  Messrs.  Triibner,  Ludgate-hill,  will 
supply  them  to  order.     Give  the  title  and  publisher. 

C.  Stkwart. — If  the  gold  will  not  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  toning  bath  contains  none  of 
the  precious  metal ;  it  has  all  been  used  up  in  toning  the  pictures. 

W.  H.  C— The  lens  appears  to  be  a  fairly  good  one,  but  there  is  little  wonder 
that  you  did  not  get  good  pictures  with  it  as  the  back  glasses  were  put  in 
■wrongly.  They  are  right  now.  Tlie  instrument  is  returned  by  Parcels  Post, 
as  requested. 

SSAP  Shot. — The  information  you  desire  cannot  be  given  in  this  column.  In 
good  light  a  single  landscape  lens  of  six  inches  focus  will  answer  well,  but  if 
the  light  be  dull  it  will  be  better  to  have  a  rapid  doublet  working  with  an 
aperture  of/-6  to/-8. 

E.  J.  L. — Neutralise  the  acid  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  then  acidify  with  nitric  acid  in  the  projiortion  of  one 
minim  of  acid  to  each  grain  of  the  platinum  salt.  This  will  make  a  very 
good  toning  solution. 

A.  Jax. — Primarily  the  fault  proceeds  from  the  plates.  Occasionally  some 
plates  will  show  green  fog  when  they  are  under-exposed  and  much  forced  in 
the  development.  If  the  plates  were  properly  backed  there  shoidd  be  no 
halation.     Are  you  sure  your  defect  is  halation  ? 

W.  C.  Longman. — If  the  colour  does  not  "take"  evenly  on  albumen  prints, 
wash  the  surface  over  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  prepared  oxgall,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  artists'  colourmen.  Sometimes  licking  the  surface  of  the 
albumen  with  the  tongue  will  overcome  the  difficulty. 

C.  J.  E. — When  the  field  of  the  lens  is  round,  the  best  general  sharpness  is 
secured  by  focussing  an  object  midway  between  the  centre  and  margin.  If 
it  were  quite  Hat,  a  characteristic  possessed  by  no  lens  which  is  on  the 
market,  then  it  would  be  immaterial  which  point  is  focussed. 

W'.  R.  Thompson  inquires  what  is  the  meaning  of  "triple  nitrate  of  silver." — 
This  is  a  term  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  nitrate  of  silver  which  has  been 
crystallised  three  times.  It  is  supposed  to  be  purer  than  that  which  has 
only  been  crystallised  once,  or  the  recrystallised,  which  has  been  crystallised 
twice. 

J.  MouNTKOKT. — Tlie  matter  is  very  easy  of  explanation.  The  plate  was  very 
much  over-exposed,  so  that  a  reversed  action  of  light  was  produced,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  One  second  exposure  in  contact  printing  to  unobstructed 
bright  daylight  is  far  ton  much  exposure,  and  is  sure  to  proiluce  the  effect 
described,  even  if  slow  plates  are  used. 

S.  A.  R.  writes  :  "  Is  it  customary  when  a  studio  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  house 
to  fit  it  with  a  lightning  conductor,  and,  if  so,  should  it  be  of  iron  or  copper, 
and  what  thickness?" — It  is  not  at  all  usual  to  have  lightning  conductors  to 
studios ;  though,  if  the  studio  be  very  elevated  and  nmch  exposed,  a  con- 
ductor might  be  a  protection.  It  is  best  of  copper.  A  stout  cable,  such  as 
those  employed  as  leads  in  electric  lishting,  will  answer. 

A.  SiMMONDS  inquires  how  eau  dejavelle  solution,  which  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended as  a  hypo  eliminator,  is  made,  as  he  cannot  obtain  it  in  his  town. — 
Take  dry  chloride  of  lime,  two  ounces ;  carbonate  of  potash,  four  ounces ; 
water,  forty  ounces.  Mix  the  chloride  of  lime  with  thirty  ounces  of  the 
water,  and  dissolve  the  potash  in  the  remainder ;  then  mix  them  and  after- 
wanls  boil  and  filter.     The  solution  is  then  ready  for  use. 

El  H.  Whittaker. — Five  albocarbon  burners  arranged  in  the  manner  described 
ought  to  answer  for  illuminating  a  sheet  of  ground  gljiss  as  a  backing  to  a 
negative  that  is  to  be  enlarged,  but  six  would  answer  better,  especially  for  a 
10  X  8  negative.  Arrange  them  in  two  horizontal  rows  of  three  each,  the 
outside  ones  being  nearly  opposite  the  corners  of  the  plate.  The  firms 
mentioned  prefer  daylight  for  enlarging,  when  it  can  be  got. 


J.  writes:  "Wishing  to  make  a  quick  emulsion  for  opal  plates,  I  have  found 
formula  in  the  Almanac  for  1885,  page  116.  The  exposure  of  this  is  long 
to  my  idea  against  commercial  plates.  Would  you  kindly  give  me  an  idea 
of  any  goml  formula.  If  published,  for  plates  and  paper  ?"— The  emulsion  is  a 
very  good  one  for  the  purpose.  If  greater  rapidity  be  desired  it  may  be 
obtained  by  longer  boiling.  As  a  rule,  however,  very  rapid  emulsions  do 
not  yield  such  satisfactory  results  on  opal  as  slower  ones. 

A.  Reid  says  he  is  much  troubled  with  the  silver  in  his  washing  waters.  The 
chloride  will  not  sxibside.  When  the  cask  is  full  he  adds  some  salt,  Imt  tlje 
water  remains  milky,  even  after  a  week,  unless  the  cover  is  left  off,  then  it 
turns  brown  with  the  light  but  still  keeps  turbid.  He  asks  how  is  this  to 
be  remedied  ? — Tlie  best  plan  is  to  pour  in  a  few  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  stir  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes  ;  after  this  treatment  the  chloride 
usually  subsides  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquor  perfectly 
clear. 

R  Mabsom  asks  what  is  a  Buckle's  brush  for  spreading  silver  solutions,  and 
where  it  can  be  procured. — A  Buckle's  bnish  is  simply  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
in  a  piece  of  glass  tube.  It  is  made  as  follows  : — Take  a  jiiece  of  glass  tube 
—a  test  tube  with  the  Iwttom  knocked  out  is  the  best — then  double  a  piece 
of  twine  and  pass  it  through  the  tube  ;  take  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  and  put 
it  in  the  loop  of  the  twine,  and  gently  pull  it  into  the  tube  by  the  other  end 
of  the  string.  The  brush  is  finished  when  the  loose  filaments  of  cotton  have 
been  removed. 

Steam. — The  method  by  which  "the  excellent  photographs  of  machinery"  you 
allude  to  are  produced  is  this : — The  ironwork  is  painted  of  a  slate  colour, 
and  is  then  photographed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  After  the  negative  is 
taken  tlie  paint  is  cleaned  off.  Unless  you  can  have  this  done  in  your  case 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  bright  metal  results  that  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  mentioned.  Probably,  if  you  explain  the  matter 
to  your  customers,  they  will  adopt  the  same  system  as  other  firms  who  have 
all  their  engines  photographed. 


Received.— Ein  Frager ;  A.  Sewell ;  A.  Pringle ;  L.  M. ;  W.  Guttenberg. 
These  in  our  next. 

A  French  politician  of  note  is  credited  with  a  clever  plan  for  ridding  himself 
of  unwelcome  and  importunate  visitors.  A  photographic  apparatus  stands 
just  in  front  of  his  study  door.  When  a  stranger  enters  his  room  his  "groom," 
by  means  of  a  simple  contrivance,  takes  his  portrait  offhand.  If  the  master 
of  the  house  has  no  wish  to  receive  his  visitor  again,  this  portrait  is  at  once 
placed  in  the  collection  of  counterfeit  presentments  of  persons  not  to  be 
admitted  on  any  pretext  whatsoever.  The  "gi-oom"  in  his  leisure  moments 
makes  himself  familiar  with  their  features,  aul  the  politician  is  spared  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  So  the  story  goes.  It  does  not,  however, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  every  public  character  to  possess  a  "groom"  who  is  not  only 
handy  with  the  camera,  but  has  such  a  memory  for  faces. — Daily  Telegraph. 

Eikonogen  Experience. — Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  write:  We  think  your  readers 
will  be  interested  in  a  letter  just  received  from  Messrs.  Fradelle  &  Young 
respecting  eikonogen  developer,  a  copy  of  which  we  annex : — "  We  have  tried 
and  are  much  pleased  with  the  eikonogen  developer,  but  think  that  the  instruc- 
tions sent  out  with  it  are  unnecessarily  complicated.  We  think  you  rnay 
possibly  be  interested  in  a  slight  modification  of  it  which  we  use  in  our  practice, 
as  follows  : — A  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  eikonogen,  i.e.,  one  ounce  eikonogen, 
four  ounces  sulphite  of  soda,  made  up  to  ten  ounces  with  water.  A  developer 
can  be  made  up  from  this  stock  as  required  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
stock  to  ten  ounces  of  w.ater.  So  powerful  is  this  developer  that  we  find  an 
accelerator  rarely  neces.sary,  though  it  can  be  used,  apparently  to  any  extent, 
by  adding  as  required  from  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  common  washing  soda, 
or  the  developer  retarded  by  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  bromide.  This  arrange- 
ment will  be  fonnd  to  be  the  essence  of  simplicity,  and  the  results  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. — Fradelle  &  Young,  246,  Regent-street,  W." 

Two  Negati\tss  make  One  Positive. — No  moment  of  a  man's  life,  it  is  said, 
is  more  trying  than  that  in  which  he  "  pops  the  question."  Doubtless  the 
assertion  is  true,  though  we  have  never  tested  it  (for  we  are  a  bachelor),  yet 
most  assuredly  there  are  hundreds  of  men  who,  at  such  a  ticklish  time,  have 
been  completely  crumpled  up  and  unable  to  screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking- 
place.  Faint  hearts  like  these  naturally  resort  to  stratagem,  and  one  of  them 
has  called  photography  to  his  aid.  He  purchased  a  camera  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  details  of  the  art.  Then  he  resorted  to  his  charmer's  home,  and 
requested  the  honour  of  taking  her  portrait  He  took  it,  and  retired  to  develop 
the  negative  and  print  off.  Again  he  came  and  implored  another  sitting.  She 
granted  his  prayer.  Day  after  day  the  damsel  anxiously  waited  for  her  like- 
ness. At  length  the  amateur  appeared.  ' '  Where  is  my  photo  ? "  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  already  have  two  negatives,  what  more  do  you  want  ?"  "  Darling,"  he 
stammered,  "you  know  what  two  negatives  make,  don't  you?  An  affirmative 
is  what  I  want. "  And,  as  her  fair  head  fell  on  his  manly  breast,  she  whispered, 
"  Dearest,  you  shall  have  it :  that's  positive." — Modei-n  Society. 
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BLISTERS  OX  ALBUMENISED  PRINTS. 

Thbi  are  certain  photographic  annoyances  which,  after  lying 

dormant  for  a  period,  burst  their  spdl  of  inactivity  and  make 

their  existence  felt  almoat  at  an  epidemic. 

From  the  complaints  of  nnmeioua  oorreBpondents,  we  are  of 

opiuioD  that  those  which  are  most  in  "eruption  "  at  the  present 
lie  are  such  as  are  associiated  with  albiuneuiscd  prints,  and 
it  the  disease  assnmes  the  form  ot  spots  on  such  prints  after 
■J  hsTc  been  finiabed,  and  blisten  on  them  prcTiuiia  to 
.t:  stage  cf  finality  haring  been  reached.  It  is  to  the  latter 
blisters  ou  albtanenisod  prints — that  we  at  present  direct 

'  n  nsnally  make  their  appeamce  when  the  prints  are 
from  the  fixing  bath  to  the  washing  water,  in  which 
II  tcaia  itself  up  from  the  paper  and  forms  a  sac. 
Sume  of  these  sacs  are  small,  not  greatly  transcending,  in 
dimensions  the  siie  of  a  pin's  head  ;  others  are  larger,  ex- 
lending  to  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  smaller 
4IMS  usually  dry  down  ultimatdy,  leaving  their  presence 
vaknown  siid  nnfclt  in  the  finisbed  print  Those  of  large 
^kMosions,  eren  when  pricked  by  a  needle,  ns  some  printers 
it,  makti  their  existeooe  apparent  wbaa  all  the  operations  have 
tntioated.  We  have  had  some  large  blistera  carefully  re- 
tfMved  from  the  supporting  paper,  and  n[Mjn  exnniiniDg  them 
ftdsr  a  microscope  hare  found  that  the  nlbumeu,  when 
Mtratiag  from  the  paper,  has  done  •>  under  such  pressure 
Sm  bdow  ss  to  have  carried  with  it  some  filaments  of  the 


As  regMda  the  ultimate  cause  of  blisten  :  it  is,  we  think, 

«t  intiaalalj  associated  with  osmotic  action,  both  the  paper, 

'ine  side,  and  the  albumen,  on  the  other,  being  In  them- 

vepta.     On  the  principles  involTcd  in  endosmose  and 

•te  we  do  not  consider  it  ueecaaary  here  to  enter,  but  will 

tuie  them  to  be  understood  ;  at  any  rate,  their  effects  and 

-  laws  by  which  they  arc  regulated. 

\V'    have,  years  ago,  explained   the  application    of  these 

tr  i  I  fits  to  the  blistering  nf  paper  when  removed  from  a  dense 

inch  ss  the  hyposulphite  fixing  bath,  to  a  rarer  liquid 

in«-  washing  wster;  but  a  racepitalation  may  not  now  be 

inceeasary.     A  highly  starched  plain  paper  is,  in  itself,  an 

"  agent,  although  when  moeli  resin  is  present  it  may 

'  be  so.    The  albumen  oo  the  surfiioc,  when  ooagulati>d  by 

>jf  silver,  also  posassaaa  the  same  property  in  au  eminent 

Now,  presuming  the  print  to  have  passed  safely  through 

previous  stairn  of  preparation  until  it  is  immersed  in 

■  >n  which- ficnncatee  the  whole 

;  tpar,  it  is  then  pbiced  in  a  dish 

t  wwier  at  a  iuwer  detuity,  when  oamotie  action  is  at  once  set 


up  through  the  albuminous,  or  paper  Beptum,  which  separate 
the  denser  liquid  within  the  pajxM'  from  the  rarer  one  without. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  water  passes  through  the  septum 
into  the  interior  of  I  lie  paper  more  rapidly,  and  in  greater  bulk 
than  the  saline  particles  of  the  hyposulphite  can  find  their  way 
out,  the  final  result  being  that  the  albumen  is  pushed  up  from 
the  paper  by  a  pressure  from  within. 

At  the  time  when  we  first  gave  this  explanation,  we  suggested, 
if  not  a  cure,  at  least  an  amelioration  of  the  evil  of  blistering 
by  immersing  the  prints  in  several  solutions  of  continuously 
lessening  density  Iwfore  immersing  them  in  plain  water,  and 
this  we  know  is  now  being  practised,  especially  in  America,  the 
prints  imdcrgoing  an  intermediate  transference  to  a  plain 
solution  (if  common  salt  after  being  lifted  from  the  fixing 
solution   to  the   water. 

Other  cures  for  blistering  have  been  suggested.  One  which 
we  and  others  have  found  most  excellent  was  published  in  our 
Almanac  for  1878  by  that  clever  photographer,  Mr.  John 
Stuart,  of  Glasgow.  After  lying  dormant,  in  a  sense,  for  more 
than  ten  years,  it  is  now  txiing  rediscovered  by  othere.  In 
justice  to  Mr.  Stuart  we  give  an  extract  from  his  article,  from 
which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  tuw  cure  is  not  so  very  new 
after  all. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  had  very  much  trouble  with 
blisterinfr,  and  I  think  that  everythini;  stated  by  different  writers  in 
the  JoL'BNAL  as  a  remedy  for  this  disease  has  had  a  fair  trial,  but 
witliout  success.  When  almost  driven  to  despair,  blisters  will  aa 
suddenly  disappear  of  themselves,  and  for  months,  perhaps,  not  one 
will  be  seen.  I  am  happy  to  say  they  have  now  been  conquered,  and 
that  in  a  very  simple  way.  I  sra  bound  to  say  the  treatment,  if 
anything,  improves  the  prints.  Here  it  is : — After  toning  and  wasliing 
ID  clean  water  for  a  short  time  they  are  simply  immersed  in  comtnun 
methylated  spirits  uf  wine  (not  that  sold  as  '  finLsli ')  till  such  time  as 
they  have  a  semi-transparent  appearance,  which  will  be,  in  fact,  about 
three  to  five  minutes.  Now  lift  them  out,  press  as  much  of  the  spirit 
out  as  possible,  and  then  wash  in  a  few  changes  of  water ;  after  that 
they  are  ready  for  the  6xing  bath.  After  such  treatment  blisters 
will  be  things  of  the  past.  Now  I  would  say  to  any  one  troubled 
with  these  photographic  plague  spots — '  Try,  and  don't  doubt  till  you 
hare  tried.'" 

At  this  stage  we  leave  the  matter,  and  say  with  Mr.  Stuart, 

"  Try  it." 

♦ 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STANDARD  OF  LIGHT. 
The  recent  French  Congress  on  photography  has  brought  up 
onoc  again  the  question  of  a  jihotographic  standard  of  light, 
but  its  recommendation  of  the  acetate  of  amyl  lamp  cannot 
be  said  in  any  sense  to  have  brought  us  a  step  nearer  the 
solution  of  the  difiBcult  problem. 
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The  question  is  one  that  affects  equally,  though  in  different 
flirections,  both  the  scientist  and  the  every-day  photographer, 
and  to  each  it  presents  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character. 
To  the  man  who  is  scientist  first  and  photographer  afterwards, 
80  far  as  it  suits  his  purpose,  the  task  of  establishing  such  a 
standard  no  doubt  appears  perfectly  easy,  and  only  requires 
the  co-operation  of  all  engaged  in  photography  to  secure  its 
general  adoption.  To  him  the  selection  of  the  Violle,  pentane, 
or  amyl  standard  light,  and  its  careful  comparison  with  some 
photometric  standard  outside  photography,  is  all  that  is 
wanted  ;  but  the  scientific  photographer  will  want  to  know 
how  the  accepted  standard  is  to  be  compared  with  daylight, 
and  how  if  compared  satisfaetorily  for  one  sensitive  material, 
or  one  haloid  salt  of  silver,  the  comparison  will  answer  for 
other  preparations.  Above  all,  he  will  be  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  nature  of  the  standard  light  is  sufficiently  near 
in  character  to  that  of  daylight,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
spectra  of  the  standard  and  of  sunliglit  are  so  similar  that  the 
readings  of  the  standard  actinometer  may  be  taken  as  any  guide 
to  camera  exposures,  especially  with  orthochromatic  plates. 

Those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  photometry  ever  so 
slightly  are  aware  of  the  immense  difficulties  of  a  mechanical 
nature  that  surround  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  light  for 
measuring  purposes,  even  when  the  utmost  precaution  is  ob- 
served. But  only  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  actinometry  as  distinct  from  photometry  can  imagine 
the  innumerable  complications  that  arise  both  from  the  varieties 
in  the  composition  of  different  lights  and  from  the  varying  and 
disproportionate  sensitiveness  of  different  materials  to  the  dif- 
ferent coloured  rays.  An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the 
case  of  the  Warnerke  sensitometer,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  of  little  use  for  purposes  of  comparison  owing  to  the  wide 
difference  between  the  spectra  of  the  phosphorescent  tablet 
and  of  the  sun.  Not  only  is  the  comparison  between  the 
tablet  and  daylight  unreliable  on  account  of  the  constantly 
varying  composition  of  the  latter,  but  the  relation  between 
plates  of  various  kinds  tested  by  the  tablet  itself  is  not  ac- 
curately determined  owing  to  the  varying  sensitiveness  of  the 
different  haloids  to  the  rays  of  different  refrangibility.  As  the 
light  emitted  by  the  phosphorescent  plate  is  practically  devoid 
of  all  rays  of  lower  refrangibility  than  the  blue,  it  is  clear  that, 
as  compared  with  daylight,  which  is  often  in  winter  almost  free 
from  blue  or  violet  rays,  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  can  be  no 
real  guide,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  an  unusual  circum- 
stance to  find  the  comparative  relations,  as  regards  rapidity,  of 
two  plates  to  be  reversed  when  tried  by  the  tablet  and  daylight 
respectively. 

The  same  discrepancy  of  course  exists  more  or  less  with  all 
artificial  lights,  but,  perhaps,  the  greatest  difficulty  really 
exists  in  the  utter  want  of  uniformity  in  daylight  itself. 
Tluis,  unless  we  establish  an  arbitrary  standard  supposed  to 
represent  suidight,  at  its  best  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  unit  of 
measurement  even  for  films  of  known  composition.  To  fix 
such  an  arbitrary  standard  is,  of  course,  no  more  difficult  or 
unreasonable  than  in  the  case  of  lenses  where  a  lens  of  the 
working  aperture  of  /-4  has  been  cliosen  as  tlie  unit,  or  the 
mechanical  unit  of  power  is  represented  by  a  horse  cajjable 
of  lifting  33,000  pounds  one  foot  in  a  minute.  These  two 
last  units  establish  data  upon  which  other  calculations  can 
be  based,  but  in  the  case  of  light  and  sensitive  films  we  have 
to  reckon  in  addition  with  variations  in  the  composition  of 
both. 

If  a  standard  of  light  is  to  be  established,  it  seems  to  us,  in 


the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  an  artificial 
one,  solar  light  or  daylight  being  entirely  ignored  and  left,  much 
as  it  is  now,  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  In  that  case  the 
light  selected  should  be  one  which  as  nearly  as  possible  ap- 
proaches to  solar  light  in  richness  in  the  active  rays.  We 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  acetate  of  amyl  lamp, 
so  cannot  speak  as  to  its  character,  but  we  imagine  that  it  is 
proportionately  richer  in  the  rays  of  low  refrangibility  than  sun- 
light, and  if  so  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  the  best  standard, 
even  if  in  point  of  mechanical  construction  the  lamps  can  be 
made  to  ensure  a  uniform  light  without  needless  trouble. 

But  magnesium,  in  its  composition,  is  very  similar  to  solar 
light,  being  rich  in  the  violet  and  blue  rays  and  containing  a 
due  proportion  of  tliose  of  lower  refrangibility.  It  is  cheap,  it 
is  easy  of  ignition,  and  it  seems  to  us  that,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  applied  to  the  Violle  and  other  standards,  this 
metal,  in  the  form  of  ribbon  or  powder,  would  provide  a  much 
more  convenient  standard. 

Some  j'ears  ago,  when  a  Sub  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  study  the  subject,  the 
result  of  whose  labours  was  the  selection  of  the  Warnerke 
standard,  we  believe  that,  in  the  course  of  their  labours,  they 
experimented  with  magnesium  as  the  light  to  be  used,  taking, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  a  reflecting  surface  of  given  size  in 
front  of  which  the  sensitive  surface  to  be  tested  and  tlie 
magnesium  lamp  were  placed  at  fixed  distances.  The  exposure 
was  to  be  measured  eitlier  by  time  or  by  weiglit  of  metal  con- 
sumed, both  being  tried,  but  for  some  reason  this  light  was 
rejected  in  favour  of  pliospliorescence,  with  all  its  defects. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  a  better  plan,  and  one  that  presents 
all  the  advantages  of  the  acetate  of  amyl  or  pentane  lamp,  would 
be  to  take  a  lantern  of  given  dimensions  provided  with  a  per- 
forated screen,  with  an  aperture  giving  a  constant  area  of 
illuminatory  surface,  in  front  of  which,  at  a  stated  distance,  the 
tests  could  be  made  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  acetate  of  amyl 
or  other  lamp.  The  magnesium  would  be  burnt  at  two  or  more 
points  at  fixed  distances  from  a  reflector  of  suitable  character, 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  equal  precautionary 
measures,  a  light  should  not  be  so  obtained  possessing  the  same 
uniformity  as  that  obtainable  with  tlie  standard  proposed  by 
the  French  Congress.  In  simplicity  of  construction,  convenience 
in  use,  and  in  general  accessibility  to  all  —  not  unimportant 
points  to  the  photographer— the  magnesium  lamp  would,  we 
think,  be  far  and  away  superior  to  the  acetate  of  amyl,  which 
at  present  exists  only  as  a  vara  avis  even  among  scicntitie 
men. 

From  the  light  we  come  to  the  method  of  graduation.  On 
this  point  we  think  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
in  order  to  establish  a  really  useful  international  standard,  all 
translucent  graduated  screens  in  any  form  whatever  must  be 
discarded.  Such,  even  if  they  can  be  produced  mechanically 
in  truly  graduated  "tints,"  which  is  doubtful,  establish  an 
arbitrary  scale,  which  is  meaningless  and  useless  to  any  oiiC 
not  possessing  the  particular  screen.  There  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  superiority  of  some  system  in  which  the  time  of  ex- 
posure is  graduated  by  mechanical  means,  or  otherwise  varied. 
This  principle  was  first  propounded,  we  think,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Cowan  some  years  ago,  tliat  gentleman  having  constructed  an 
actinometer,  or  rather  sensitometer,  based  on  the  lines  of  a 
"drop  shutter"  having  apertures  of  different  lengths,  but 
bearing  a  definite  relation  to  one  another.  This,  however, 
without  some  chronometric  arrangement  of  a  costly  nature, 
gives  no  absolute  measurement  of  the  time  of  exposure  and, 
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again,  without  some  mechanical  attachments  to  give  long  as 
well  as  brief  exposures  is  restricted  in  its  application. 

The  system  based  upon  the  revolving  disc  with  a  graduated 
aperture  or  apertures  is,  however,  free  from  these  faults,  and, 
moreover,  enaUes  a  maximum  exposure  which,  if  of  some 
length,  may  be  timed  with  greater  accuracy  than  a  short  one,  to 
l>e  subdivided  into  extremely  minute  fractions  of  a  second,  and 
the  time  required  to  impress  a  given  plate  with  a  developable 
image,  or  one  of  a  given  degree  of  strength,  as  may  be  decided, 
aua  be  stated  in  deBnite  arithmetical  terms. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  denlopment,  which  presents, 
;  orhapa,  as  great  diffionlties  as  any  yet  encountered.  First  of 
aII,  how  is  the  standard  developer  to  be  composed  so  that  it 
will  treat  with  equal  impartiality  every  kind  of  plate  1  Photo- 
graphers well  know  that  the  best  developer  for  one  plate  may 
be  the  very  worst  for  another  ;  how,  then,  are  we  to  treat  two 
plates  of  vaiying  oharaotar  in  this  respect  with  the  same 
standard  derdopert  Then,  again,  in  actual  practice  we  do  not 
develop  by  lime,  but  apply  judgment  as  to  when  the  best  re- 
sult has  been  obtained.  Are  we,  then,  to  apply  a  standard 
developer  for  a  definite  time  1 — in  which  ease  the  test  will  un- 
doubtedly be  unfair  to  some  plates  and  favour  others — or  arc 
we  to  "  get  out  as  much  as  possible,"  regardless  of  time  t  In 
the  Utter  caae  much  uncertainty  most  arise  from  the  varying 
judgment  of  the  operator. 

Lastly,  what  an  we  to  develop  for  1  Are  we  to  accept  the 
first  faint  sign  of  an  image  as  the  aigii  of  the  plate's  impressi- 
bility and  oooseqnently  its  sensitiveneas  t  or  are  we  to  aim  at  a 
certain  degree  of  density  1  In  both  cases  so  much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  plate,  that  we  question  whether  any 
practical  result  will  ever  be  arrived  at  in  making  sensitomctcr 
trials  a  teat  for  camera  exposorea. 

These,  and  many  other  diffienltiea,  present  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  the  establishment  of  a  stanidard  light  or  a  standard 
■ystcm  of  actinometric  measarement ;  and  there  are  many 
points  in  which,  by  individual  experiment  and  public  dis- 
eosaioo,  mnch  may  be  done  to  daar  the  way  before  any  con- 
eerted  action  is  taken  in  the  oukttar  by  the  Congreas  or  any 
other  body. 

Here,  then,  is  a  subject  which  some  of  our  more  scientific 
rsaden  may  take  up  with  advantage  during  the  winter  months. 


NEGLECTED  PROCESSES.— CER.4MIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

la  it  not  a  little  surprising  that  ceramic  photography  has 
reeaived  so  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  photographers 
faaerally  1  For,  not  only  is  it  capable  of  yioIdinK  results  which 
f"r  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed,  bat  as  regards  stability,  pictures 
I'Omt  with  oenunie  ware  may  be  well  considered  par  rxceUmet 
the  moat  permanent  of  all  photographs.  At  different  times 
donlits  have  been  raised  as  to  the  permanence  of  photographs 
by  almoat  every  prooMs  in  vogue,  bat,  so  far  as  wo  are  aware, 

1  ration  has  ever  arisen  with  reference  to  the  stability  of  a 

.od  pictare. 
Ceramic  photography  is  of  comparatively  early  date,  and  at 
:>ri'  >iis  times  baa  fonnad  the  subject  of  several  patents,  all  of 

I,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  believe  have  expired. 
» me  of  the  first  to  produce  really  good  vitrified  photopraphs  on 
enamel,  commercially,  was  M.  LaTon  de  Cnrmarsac,  and  excellent 
they  were.  Indeed,  np  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  been 
sarpessed  as  nntonched  pictores,  except  perhai«  in  size. 
Later  on  Carmarsac  bad  a  nomber  of  imitators,  and  enamel 


photographs  were  produced  by  several  photographers  in  this 
country,  who,  for  a  time,  made  them  a  speciality.  At  present, 
however,  we  do  not  imagine  that  vitreous  photography  is  prac- 
tised by  over  half  a  score  of  photographers  in  the  whole  of 
England,  and  by  them  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  production  of  "  burnt  in  "  pictures  is  really  a  very  simple 
matter.  There  are  diflferent  and  totally  distinct  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  made,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  results.  And  what  is  more,  none  of  them  require  any 
expensive  plant  to  work  them.  All  the  apparatus  necessary, 
beyond  that  to  be  found  in  every  photographic  establishment, 
is  a  muflSe  furnace  for  the  "firing  in."  Small  gas  muflaes, 
though  large  enough  for  working  enamels  up  to  five  or  six 
inches,  may  be  had  for  3/.  or  4/.,  and  they  require  no  fixing. 

One  of  the  simplest,  and  for  small  sizes,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory  method  is  what  is  known  as  the  substitution  pro- 
cess. This,  briefly,  consists  of  first  making  a  transparent 
positive  from  a  negative  by  the  wet  collodion  process  on  a  glass 
plate.  After  the  picture  is  completed,  as  a  transparency,  the 
reduced  silver  forming  the  image  is  toned,  or  rather  replaced 
entirely  by  another  metal,  which,  when  vitrified,  will  yield  a 
picture  of  the  colour  desired.  If  the  silver  image  were  burnt 
in  at  this  stage,  as  might  be  done,  it  would  produce  a  yellow 
pictiu^  similar  in  colour  to  the  silver  flashed  glass  supplied  for 
dark-room  windows.  Hence,  to  obtain  a  black  or  purple  colour 
some  other  metal  must  be  substituted  for  the  silver.  Platinum, 
palladium,  iridium,  Ac,  may  be  employed  according  to  the 
particular  tint  desired.  The  first-named  is  the  metal  most 
generally  preferred.  The  transparency  is  simply  placed  in  the 
"  toning  bath  "  of  a  chloride  of  the  metal  until  the  whole  of  the 
silver  has  been  replaced  by  the  other  metal.  The  chloride  of 
silver  formed  in  the  operation  is  then  disisolved  out.  This,  it 
is  manifest,  if  left  in,  would  cause  an  unpleasant  yellowness  in 
the  finished  picture.  After  toning  and  fixing,  the  collodion  film 
is  transferred  from  the  glass  plate  to  the  enamel  tablet,  and, 
after  drying,  placed  in  the  muffle.  A  few  minutes  of  moderate 
heat,  according  to  the  fusibility  of  the  enamel,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  vitrify  the  image,  which  is  afterwards  glazed  with 
a  soil  and  easily  fusible  glaze. 

Another  method,  and  one  practised  by  some,  is  the  dusting- 
on  process,  using,  of  coiuse,  vitrifiablc  pigments,  such  as  those 
employed  in  porcelain  painting.  Tliis  process  possesses  some 
advantages  over  the  substitution  one,  inasmuch  as  with  it  any 
colour  or  tint  of  picture  may  be  obtained  at  will  by  selecting  a 
suitable  pigment,  whereas,  by  the  substitution  method,  the 
colours  available  are  more  restricted.  The  weakest  point  in 
ootmexion  with  the  powder  process  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
enough  force  in  the  shadows,  that  is,  in  getting  the  bichromated 
film  to  retain  a  suflBcient  body  of  pigment  to  yield  the  desired 
vigour.  The  pictures  can,  however,  bo  strengthened  by  re- 
touching and  then  refiring.  This  treatment  most  workers  by 
the  powder  process  have  found  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  "carbon  process"  has  also  been  made  available  in  ceramic 
photography,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  work  of  large  size,  on  a  commercial  scale,  than  either  of 
those  just  referred  to.  In  this  case  the  tissue  is  made  with  a 
vitrifiahle  pigment,  instead  of  the  ordinary  colours.  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  this  would  be  a  very  simple  method 
to  work,  as  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  develop  the  pictura 
on  the  enamel  or  porcelain  plaque,  and  then  fire  it  into  the 
ware.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is — as  there  is  in  many 
other  apparently  simple  processes — a  little  difficulty  in  the  way. 
This  difficulty  is  that  when  the  heat  is  applied  the  gelatine 
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contracts,  cracks,  and  then  frizzles  up  and  leaves  the  plate,  of 
course  taking  the  pigment  with  it.  There  arc  methods  by 
which  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  but  they  are  either 
treated  as  a  trade  secret  or  made  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

Tlicre  are  one  or  two  foreign  firms,  however,  who  produce 
vitreous  photographs  for  the  trade  here,  and  at  moderate  prices, 
but  the  business  in  them  is  very  limited.  This  may  be  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  no  professional  photographers,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  make  them  a  speciality,  or  put  them  for- 
ward as  they  do  almost  every  other  style  of  picture.  Under 
these  circiimstances  it  is  not  so  very  surprising  that  ceramic 
photography  has,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  classed  as  a  neg- 
lected process. 

The  applications  of  ceramic  photography,  apart  from  por- 
traiture, to  which  direction  it  has  been  chiefly  confined,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed  here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  pottery  and  art  work  generally. 


Cost  of  Silver  Nitrate.— The  alloy  in  standard  silver  being  seven 
and  a  half  instead  of  ten  per  cent.,  as  suggested  in  our  article  on  this 
subject,  the  value  of  the  metal  in  ounce  comes  out  almost  exactly 
2(?J  pence,  or  very  closely  five-eighths  of  the  market  price  of  standard 
silver. 

Rbferkino  to  the  footnote  in  our  issue  of  the  28rd  ultimo,  wherein 
we  printed  two  of  the  Convention  papers  contrary,  as  it  appears,  to  the 
decision  of  the  Council,  we  have  to  express  regret  that  the  mistake 
occurred.  The  Council,  as  a  body,  was  not  responsible  for  the  mistake, 
as  there  was,  in  fact,  no  meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  time.  We  add 
this  to  our  previous  explanation  at  the  request  of  the  ex-President, 
who  fears  tliat  our  previous  acknowledgment  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pUcit  thoroughly  to  exonerate  the  Council. 


Intensification  by  mercury  is  so  simple  and  so  sure,  that  it  is 
scarcely  probable  it  will  fall  into  disuse  ;  but  simple  as  it  is,  certain 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  get  the  best  results.  JEn  passant,  we 
may  say  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  process 
has  never  yet  been  made,  nearly  all  the  text-books  containing  erro- 
neous statements  with  regard  to  it.  Such  an  investigation  ought  to 
lead  to  valuable  results,  for  the  conditions  under  which  mercurially- 
intensified  negatives  fade  are  quite  unknown,  some  produced  years 
ago  by  a  certain  process  being  in  good  condition,  while  others  again, 
but  a  few  months  old — intensified  apparently  under  identical  circum- 
stances— being  injured  beyond  repair. 

Some  operators  ascribe  great  virtue  to  a  plain  solution  of  bichloride 
in  water,  while  others  consider  that  chloride  of  ammonium  should  be 
employed  as  an  aid  to  solution.  V\'e  need  not  say  that  much  stronger 
solutions  can  be  produced  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  mode,  one 
part  in  nineteen  being  the  maximum  of  solubiUty  in  cold  water, 
alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  containing  one  in  seven  and  six 
respectively  are  not  of  practical  value  although  stronger.  Other 
operators,  again,  prefer  the  iodine  compounds  of  mercury.  Mr. 
Edwards's  method  of  precipitating  bichloride  solution  by  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  adding  "  hypo"  till  almost  all  is  redissolved,  is  perhaps 
the  most  elegant  of  all  methods  ;  it  is  so  easy  to  intensify  locally  or 
wholly ;  and  the  result  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  from  a  non- 
intensified  plate.  When  plain  solution  of  mercury,  followed  by 
ammonia,  is  employed — and  this  is  the  oldest  and  commonest  of  all — 
it  is  very  necessary  to  wash  well  between  each  stage,  or  irremediable 
stains  are  produced.  There  is  one  point  requires  elucidating  in  the 
action  of  the  ammonia  :  we  refer  to  the  difference  in  colour  produced 
(which  every  one  must  notice)  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution  of 
the  amm(>nia  solution. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  intensified 
image  may  be  produced  by  the  state  of  the  ammonia  itself.  For 
example,  the  ammonia  may  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  car- 


bonate, the  action  of  which  is  not  known,  and  it  occurs  to  us  to  suggest 
that  experiments  in  this  direction  might  be  made  with  advantage. 
We  lately  pointed  out  the  hability  of  ammonia  to  become  contami- 
nated by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  Chemical  N'eivs  that  the  presence  of  thia 
salt  exercises  a  remarkable  action  on  other  mercuric  precipitates.  For 
example,  ammonia  solution,  as  is  well  known,  throws  down  from  a 
bichloride  a  white  precipitate,  but  when  it  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  carbonate  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  entirely.  May  not  some 
similar  variation  of  action  be  produced  when  the  ammonia  solution  is 
poured  on  the  mercuriaUsed  plate  ? 


Befobe  leaving  the  subject  of  mercurial  intensification,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  negatives  so  intensified  can  be 
reduced  in  intensity  if  required  by  solution  uf  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
One  method  of  treatment  of  an  over-exposed  picture  has  been  founded 
on  this  plan  :  the  negative  is  to  be  reduced  by  ferricyanide,  intensified 
with  mercury,  and  finally  brought  to  the  exact  printing  strength  by 
hypo  solution. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  photography  on  record  is  the 
photographing  the  terrible  explosion  at  Antwerp,  or  if  not  the  ex- 
plosion, the  immense  cloud  of  smoke  produced  at  the  moment.  The 
current  number  of  La  Nature  gives  an  illustration  copied  from  a 
photograph  of  the  huge  cloud  that  shot  up  in  the  air,  roughly  in  shape 
like  an  inverted  Florence  flask,  when  the  explosion  occurred.  It  has 
been  estimated  as  being  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  feet  across, 
and,  according  to  the  journal  quoted,  the  cloud  remained  motionless 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  preserving  the  form  recorded  by  the 
photograph.  It  seems  very  remarkable  that  just  at  the  instant  some 
one  should  have  been  ready  with  camera  and  plate  and  quick-witted 
enough,  notwithstanding  the  shock,  to  secure  the  view  in  time.  The- 
author  of  the  negative  is  given  as  M.  L.  Van-Xeck. 


Practical  heating  by  electricity  has  too  often  been  looked  upon  a» 
the  dream  of  a  visionary,  but  we  read  that  it  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  that  apparatus  is  being  made  and  sold  by  a  public  company 
for  utilising  electricity  for  railroad-heating,  house-warming,  cooking, 
&c.,  so  that  now  it  may  be  possible  for  those  photographers  in 
possession  of  an  electric  installation  to  utilise  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
power  for  heating  the  studio  and  other  portions  of  the  premises.  1  he 
apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  coils  enclosed  in  cast-iron  cases  form- 
ing the  radiating  surface,  and  provided  with  points  for  increasing  the 
available  surface.  There  seems  a  real  probability  of  this  being  a 
practical  invention,  and  the  inventor.  Dr.  Leigh  Burton,  has  reciived 
a  prize  from  the  Franklin  Institute  for  his  invention. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Now  that  the  lantern  season  is  rapidly  approaching,  we  shall  no  d'_,ubt 
once  more  have  the  battle  of  gelatine  versus  collodion  fought  over 
again.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  argument  here,  further 
than  to  say,  that  where  collodion  plates  possess  their  undoubted 
advantages,  gelatine  is  indubitably  the  more  convenient  process  to 
employ  for  many,  both  on  account  of  its  great  rapidity,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  many  cases  the  only  process  with  whicli  th« 
photographer  is  familiar. 

Further  than  this,  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
condemn  gelatine  plates  for  transparency  work.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  right  precaution  be  observed,  I  believe  transparencies  of  the  very 
finest  quahty  may  be  obtained  with  little  more  trouble  than  negatives. 
Naturally,  those  who  attempt  to  apply  rapid  landscape  plates  to  a 
purpose  for  which  they  are  wholly  unfitted  must  expect  to  meet 
failure,  just  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  old  collodion  days  if 
a  man  had  tried  to  make  his  transparencies  with  a  neutral  bath, 
freshly  iodised  collodion,  and  the  most  energetic  developer  he  could 
obtain. 

I  say  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  proper  precautions  gel  itine 
plates  may  be  made  to  run  collodion  very  close  for  quality,  and  still 
have  very  much  the  advantage  in  rapidity,  though  far  inferior  in  that 
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to  the  •enaitiTe  pUt«a  of  comiaeKe.  In  the  belief  that  there 
•n  atill  lome  amateura  left  who,  like  m>-»elf,  are  not  only  not  afraid, 
bat  actually  prefer  to  do  some  of  their  own  work  in  emulsion 
makinfTi  I  propose  to  deacribe  in  detail  my  method  of  making*  lantern 
plates,  premwing  that  all  I  claim  in  the  process  i«  the  systematically 
adapting  to  amateur  requirements  the  advice  and  instructions  ^iven 
by  other  writers. 

In  the  early  days  of  f^elatine  plates  it  was  the  general  complaint 
of  "  old  hantk  "  that  the  new  pUtea  would  not  give  the  same  "  quality  " 
■•  wot  eoUodioo.  With  incrsaaed  familiarity  with  the  procen,  and 
UBpwvd  methods  both  of  manufacture  and  of  derelopment,  this 
gradoally  wore  off,  thoujrh  eren  at  the  prewnt  day  it  is  not  unusual 
to  hear  similar,  though  milder  ezpreMMns  of  reirret.  Whether  or  not 
tbere  be  really  any  truth  in  this  soapieion  of  infHriority  of  gelatine  for 
negative  work,  undoubtedly  there  haa  been  ample  ground  to  complain 
of  the  quality  of  the  trantparenciaa  tamed  out  by  its  aid.  I  have 
frequently  seKn,  though  not  tA  Um  akine  extent  recently,  at  mixed 
"lantam  abows'  a  series  of  slidee  npoa gelatine  plates  thrown  on  the 
semen  in  immmtiatn  sutrissiwi  to  k  number  of  collodion  ones,  with 
meb  an  efliaet  as  mast  bare  made  the  producer  feel  t«tj  small. 

Many  nf  the  eommerrial  MgatiTe  plates  now  on  the  market  are  so 
nearly  ]»'rfect  in  their  mechanical  aad  chemical  qualitii>s,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tee  in  what  respect  they  can  be  imprjvrd.  For  negative 
{•urposes  the  character  of  the  image  for  gradation,  clearness,  and 
colooT  ssems  luwiryawable ;  and  yet,  if  one  of  thsse  be  developed  as 
a  timatftmaej,  and  eompand  with  a  similar  one  on  eoUodion,  there 
will  be  a  atraog  diflMmwB  in  faTonr  of  the  latter.  Tlie  special 
"  Untrm  pbtes*  pwfwd  eanaercwlly,  ao  far  as  my  experience  with 
them  goes,  diAsr  from  ortfinarr  plalai  only  in  being  slower,  and 
iv.irbapa,  thofh  not  necessarily,  in  eoaeeqaence  capable  of  giving  a 
clearer  imiyn  whh  lass  trouble.  In  at  lea«t  one  instance  I  have  a 
stroi^  tospieiaD  that  •  wide  departure  is  made  from  the  ordinary 
"  salting*  of  the  enolakm ;  but,  aa  a  rale,  thees  appean  to  be  little 
variation  from  the  every-day  routine. 

Whnt  is  raqoired  ia  a  plate  that  will  give  perfectly  clean  lighu, 
not  m«i^  faee  from  fog  and  deveiafOig  staJD,  for  that  any  ordinarily 
good  plate  will  do,  bat  free  troa  opalMcaaee  or  grannUrity  of  the 
film  of  gelaitine  ttaeif.  Nrzt,  we  nqrfi*  Oneness  of  deposit,  that  is 
to  say,  the  partidea  of  silver  most  be  so  minurcly  divided  as  to  be 
individually  nnreengnisable  even  ander  powerful  magnification.  The 
image  should  form,  indeed,  a  hoaogeneous  "  stain  *  rather  than  a 
^•■licate  stipple  or  gn"'  *"''  "TKn  in  the  iWp«*t  shadows  be  perfectly 
.<pafvnt.    The  11'  is  the  eapabiiity  of  giving  density  and 

/'  latioa— the  two  u...-i  „•■  .••^ittber,  anl  thf  last  it  tone  or  colour. 
i      h  of  these  I  will  briefly  tooeh  oil  separately. 

First,  with  retrard  tn  deamees  of  iaagv.    In  the  sense  referred  to 

here  aa  distinct  from  tng,  it  may  be  said  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 

id  the  method  of  treating  it  at  every  stage.     Many  samples 

are,  as  met  with  in  carom<?roe,  utterly  uiuuited  to  our 

.  thoagh  psrhapa  well  adapted  for  negativs  purposes, 

-y  sli^^t  ppalssoent  ■ppegrtnoe  not  notieeabla  in  the 

i.i».  ..f  n  iMgatifa,  bat  seiianslj datraetiag  from  the  brilliancy  of 

>i.'  Iiigb  liitbts  of  a  loattpni  elide.  This  defect  is  a*ually  due  to  the 
y "-atm  of  lime  in  the  gelatiiie  oeqniied  during  the  process  of 
niifactnre,  bat  it  is  nnt  always  tn.  Minute  particles  of  other 
f  i/n  matter  ematsifled,  so  to  say,  in  the  v-'-l.i'ine  will  also  produce 
>  ^'trtial  opacity,  as  for  iiutanoein  the  well-kri.i«ra  Nelson's  "opaque" 
gelatins*,  the  names  of  which,  however,  scarosly  do  them  justice  from 
a  photogfapbic  point  of  virw. 

liaa  wImb  prcaiat  ia  the  inaolnhb  Corrn  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  iiapoeable,  of  seporatioo,  aa  la  eonvertimr  it  to  a  soluble  con- 
dition the  ebaacea  are  the  trelatine  will  be  it*elf  d<-cnmpiaBd.     When 
T>T>.»ent  in  the  soluble  form,  as  it  invariably  is.  partly  as  a  constitnent 
•  itself  (phosphate  of  lime),  the  lime  is  always  liable  to  be 

,,.     ., I.J  by  any  solutiixi  capable  of  forminjf  an  ins-ilubk!   salt 

and  beoomsa  practically  unremoveable.  The  substances  capable  of  so 
f  irmii^  insolnbis  salts  include  eaastia  alkali<-«,  carbonate,  hard  water, 
-  itions  coataiaing  ozalates, citrates,  and  many  otben,  so  that  it  will 
''  •'en,  while  it  ia  impossible  to  keep  entirely  dear  of  lime  in  the 
J  urine  iteslf,  it  behove*  as  to  oae  every  endeavour,  not  only  not  to 
i./ravate  the  injury  ariaing  froai  that  already  there,  but  to  avoid 
I  ri  ■  Mdneing  moiv. 


The  first  step,  then,  is  to  select  a  gelatine  that  is  free  from  all  visible 
traces  of  lime,  and  which  shows  but  little  signs  of  it  when  allowed  to 
swell  in  a  solution  of  caustic  sodft  in  distilled  water.  A  sufficiently 
pure  sample  having  been  obtained,  we  must  avoid  introducing  more 
lime  by  using  only  distilled  water  in  making  the  emulsion,  and 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  tap  water  at  any  stage.  If  a 
gelatine  film  or  emulsion  in  an  alkaline  state  be  washed  with  water 
containing  lime,  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  calcium  is  sure  to  be 
deposited,  and  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion  ripened  with  ammonia  and 
washed  in  ordinary  tap  water,  the  opalescence  so  caused  is  sometimes 
remarkable.  With  a  very  "  hard  "  water  even  the  washing  a  film 
after  development  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  visible  veil. 

Similarly  all  solutions  containing  citrates,  oxalates,  or  alum 
(espedally  if  the  film  be  alkaline),  should  be  used  with  the  greatest 
caution.  The  dtric  add  and  alum  "  clearing  solution  "  should  be  re- 
placed where  necessary  by  that  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  should  be  used  only  in  conjunction  with 
distilled  water,  the  negatives  after  development  being  soaked  for  some 
time  in  distilled  water  rendered  slightly  add  with  acetic  acid  before 
being  passed  into  ordinary  water,  which  even  then  should  be  boiled 
or  rain.  Alum  should  never  be  applied  to  a  plate  that  has  not  been 
well  washed  after  leaving  the  developer. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  other  than 
lime  in  the  gelatine,  because  such,  if  present,  will  most  probably  take 
the  form  of  dust  or  other  matter,  removeable  by  means  of  filtration. 
If  this  be  not  the  caae,  there  is  little  hope  of  doing  any  good  with  the 
sample  of  gelatine,  since  the  process  of  clarification  with  white  of 
egg  is  so  troublesome,  and  ^«-ithal  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  not  worth 
resorting  to.  The  best  way  of  filtering  is  to  have  made  a  conical  bag, 
precisely  similar  to  the  cook's  "jelly  bag,"  of  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  close  flannel  or  felt,  or,  better,  fine  chamois  leather ;  sew  this  on  to 
a  ring  or  hoop  uf  cane,  by  which  the  hag  may  be  suspended  to  the 
roasting  jack  in  front  of  a  hot  fire. 

To  prepare  the  gelatine,  let  it  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  perfectly 
dean  rain  water  previously  boiled,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  cool. 
When  quite  soft  take  the  sheets  or  "  leaves,"  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  carefully  and  thoroogfaly  rub  them  upon  one  another  with  con- 
siderable friction  to  remove  any  adherent  dirt ;  rinse  well  and  allow 
to  soak  in  diitilled  water  until  sufficiently  swelled.  Liquefy  by  heat 
and  raise  the  temperature  until  it  reaches  180*  Fahr.  Dip  the  filter 
bag,  previously  quite  clean,  into  very  hot  water ;  wring  it  out  quickly 
and  hang  it  before  the  fire,  pouring  tlie  hot  gelatine  into  it,  with  a 
suitable  receptacle  to  catch  it  as  it  passes  throngh.  No  matter  how 
thick,  it  will  quickly  past  through  the  filter  if  kept  hot  and  tluid,  for 
which  purpose  it  should  hang  pretty  close  to  the  fire,  and  it  must  be 
kept  revolving  in  order  to  prevent  the  gelatine  drying  on  the  surface 
of  the  filter,  as  wouU  be  the  case  if  allowed  to  remain  stationary.  If 
needful  the  filtration  may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times. 

A  stock  of  gelatine  so  darilied  may  be  poured  out  on  to  slabs  of 
glass  rubbed  with  oxgall  and  allowed  to  dry  for  future  use ;  or  the 
quantity  required  may  be  operated  on  each  occasion.  The  advantage 
of  clarifying  the  gelatine  before  adding  it  to  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  emulsion  is  that  the  operation  can  be  performed  so  much  more 
thoroughly,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  whatever  process  of  emulsification 
may  be  followed,  as  it  may  lie  cleared  in  solntlon  of  four  or  five  times 
the  concentration  of  the  emulsion,  and  subrequently  thinned  down. 

With  regard  to  fineneas  of  division,  this  is  a  quality  now  almost 
ignored  in  ordinary  "  rapid  "  plates  since  the  sensilivenea.-t  is  supposed 
to  require  a  certain  degree  of  granularity.  It  is  true  that  rapidity 
and  eoaiaenas*  generally  run  hand  in  hand,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
neeetsary ;  however,  for  onr  purpose,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
fineness  of  division  is  quite  easy  to  secure,  though  in  conjunction  with 
rapidity  it  is  not  so. 

Coarseness  of  deposit— by  which  I  mean  a  degree  of  granularity 
plainly  visible  with  a  magnifier — began  to  be  the  fashion  when  the 
practice  of  boiling  in  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  gelatine,  or 
digestion  with  ammonia,  came  into  fashion  as  rapid  methods  of  securing 
high  aeositiveness.  In  Bennett's  process  extreme  fineness  of  division 
accompanied  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  even  in  the  "  boiling  process  " 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  fine  deposit  accompanied  by  sensitiveness,  but  it 
requires  care.  Naturally  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  bromide  in  a 
solution  of  gelatine  containing  only  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce 
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will  be  quicker,  aa  well  as  coarser,  than  when  twenty  grains  of 
gelatine  are  present.  But  as  for  our  purpose  we  do  not  require  to 
boil,  and  are  not  therefore  likely  to  destroy  the  setting  power  of  the 
gelatine  in  that  way,  we  may  mix  up  the  full  quantity  of  gelatine 
at  once,  and  thus  secure  to  the  fullest  its  assistance  in  giving  us  a 
finely-divided  bromide.  No  other  conditions  are  needful  beyond  a 
comparatively  viscous  emulsion  and  digestion  at  a  moderate  temper*- 
ture,  not  too  prolonged,  to  produce  the  finest  grained  emulsion  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  Such  an  emulsion,  if  properly  made  in  other 
leepects,  offers  advantages  quite  distinct  from  the  merely  physical 
character  of  the  image.  It  asasts  greatly  in  securing  both  density 
and  gradation  as  well  as  colour-giving  properties,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  more  dependent  upon  formulae  and  development  than  anything 
else,  and  I  shall  therefore  touch  upon  them  under  those  heads. 

C.  Beckbtt  Lloyd, 


PRACTICE  AND  THEORY.* 
The  negative  having  been  taken,  it  has  to  be  printed.  As  to  the 
process  that  will  give  the  most  artistic  results,  opinions  differ,  and  in 
all  probability  will  continue  to  do  so  tiU  the  end  of  time.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  present  day  a  general  preference  for  matt>-surfaced 
prints,  with  which  novelty  and  the  vagaries  of  fashion  have  probably 
something  to  do  ;  at  any"  rate,  the  matt  surface  and  cold  colours  are 
decidedly  in  favour.  Before  platinotype  came  into  popular  notice,  the 
greater  part  of  plain  paper  prmts  had  a  slaty  sunken  appearance,  with 
flatness  and  want  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  These  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  albumen  prints  were  decidedly  inferior.  Platinotype, 
however,  showed  to  the  general  public  that  strong  brilliant  prints 
could  be  made  without  a  shiny  surface ;  this  gave  an  impetus  to  the  pro- 
duction of  other  prints  than  albumen  ones.  Unfortunately,  negatives 
of  all  kinds  and  qualities  are  required  to  be  printed  from ;  some  very 
valuable  ones,  prhaps  unable  to  be  again  obtained,  but  bad  in  quality ' 
have  to  be  made  the  best  of.  If  we  were  limited  to  matt-surface  pape"" 
for  printing  them  upon,  the  results  would  be  a  sorry  hash ;  but  here 
the  albumen  process  comes  in,  and  no  one  experienced  in  the  matter 
will  deny  that  for  all  and  every  kind  of  negative  there  is  no  process 
extant  that  can  approach  silver  printing  for  efficiency.  Its  adapta- 
bility is  marvellous ;  quite  presentable  prints  can  be  made  from  the 
poorest  apology  for  a  negative ;  in  fact,  any  negative  that  wUl  print  at 
all  can  be  made  the  best  of  in  silver  printing.  Take  the  average  of 
negatives.  How  many  are  bright  and  faultless  compared  with  those 
of  varying  degrees  of  mediocrity  ?  The  answer  must  be,  very  few 
indeed ;  and  as  all  other  processes  require  a  special  quality  of  negative, 
silver  printing  is  tolerably  sure  of  a  long  life  in  spite  of  all  detractors. 
In  silver  printing  we  can  see  what  we  are  doing — mask,  dodge,  shade, 
stop  out,  tint,  and  a  score  of  other  things  that  will  tend  to  improve 
the  work  that  cannot  be  so  conveniently  done  in  any  other  process. 

There  have  from  time  to  time  been  many  papers  with  a  matt  surface 
put  into  the  market  that  would  rive  bright  shadows  and  good  colour. 
About  twenty-seven  years  ago  a  Mr.  H.  Smith  introduced  a  paper  of 
this  kind  that  he  called  Valetta  Paper,  and  was  worked  exactly  like 
ordinary  albumenised  paper,  and  gave  very  good  results.  I  believe 
starch,  lac,  and  gelatine  entered  into  its  composition.  I  used  a  good 
deal  of  it  about  that  time  for  book  illustrations,  the  prints  keeping 
very  much  as  ordinary  silver  prints  would  do — some  have  faded  and 
some  not,  which  fault  I  think  may  be  attributed  to  imperfect  manipu- 
lation, probably  insufficient  fixing.  Fixing  seems  always  to  be  the 
weak  point  when  large  numbers  of  silver  prints  have  to  be  made. 
The  chance  is  some  will  be  fixed  better  than  others ;  those  last  fixed 
coming  off  worst.  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  of  Torquay,  also  prepared  some, 
giving  excellently  bright  prints,  with  a  matt  surface ;  he  called  his 
Resinised  Paper.  The  formula  was,  I  believe,  published  in  one  of 
the  photographic  periodicals,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  exactly  how  it 
was  prepared ;  any  way,  the  results  were  charming.  It  should  not  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  produce  paper  that  will  give  all  the  brightness 
and  detail  of  albumenised  prints  without  the  gloss  of  albumen,  and 
be  sensitised  with  silver  nitrate  in  the  same  manner.  I  do  not  think 
exception  could  be  taken  to  such  prints  on  the  score  of  being  inartistic 
any  more  than  to  the  illustrations  in  an  ordinary  well-printed  book 
on  good  paper.  Such  paper  would,  I  imagine,  be  more  permanent 
than  albumen  paper,  which,  to  say  the  best  for  it,  is  a  somewhat 
treacherous  material.  It  often  happens  that  paper  albumenised  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  prepared  later 
on  in  the  summer  and  winter.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  the 
reason  of  this  falling  off  in  quality  is  owing  to  the  albumen  used  being 
in  a  great  measure  from  eggs  that  have  been  artificially  preserved. 
*  Gonolnded  from  page  619. 


The  albumen,  although  free  from  offensive  odonr,  is  poor  and  watery 
in  comparison  with  that  from  fresh  eggs,  and  the  paper  suffers  accord- 
ingly. From  my  own  experience  I  should  think  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  explanation  is  correct.  On  such  paper  the  printing  results 
are  flat  and  poor  in  colour,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  mottling  and 
streakiness  that  no  treatment  will  overcome.  The  sizing  of  the  paper 
is  sometimes  irregular,  the  starch  and  resin  not  being  so  well  incor- 
porated with  the  pulp  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  paper  also  gets  albu- 
menised before  the  size  in  it  has  had  time  to  properly  harden ;  the 
consequence  is  blisters,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  time. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  and  other  experienced  men  have  found  that  a 
badly  blistering  sample  of  albumenised  paper  may  be  quite  cured  of 
the  defect  if  it  is  stored  away  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  with- 
out any  other  treatment.  It  is  true  certain  conditions  of  temperature 
and  strength  of  baths  may  somewhat  alleviate  the  trouble,  but  as  it 
frequently  happens  the  paper  is  mixed  in  the  same  ream,'some  that  will 
blister  and  some  that  will  not,  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  any 
experiments  are  unsatisfactory,  as  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing 
between  the  different  samples  beforehand.  Mr.  W.  D.  Richmond, 
following  on  the  lines  laid  down  nearly  a  dozen  years  ago  by  Mr.  J. 
Stuart  in  the  Almanac,  found  that  by  putting  the  prints  direct  from  the 
printing  frames  into  methylated  spirit  no  blisters  would  form,  although 
they  went  through  all  the  usual  processes  afterwards  without  any 
special  precautions;  but  this  treatment  did  not  prevent  blisters  if  the 
prints  were  wetted  with  water  first.  This  is  an  easy  remedy  and 
worthy  a  further  trial,  having  the  advantage  of  not  diluting  the  spirit, 
as  must  be  the  case  if  the  prints  have  been  previously  wasted  or  toned. 

If  any  large  quantity  of  paper  is  consumed  it  is  most  economical 
to  sensitise  it  at  home  on  as  strong  a  silver  bath  as  the  paper  wiU 
bear ;  even  with  lightly-salted  papers  a  sixty-grain  bath  will  not  be 
found  too  strong  for  the  best  results.  A  strong  bath  facilitates  the 
toning,  and  adds  richness  to  the  colour  of  the  prints.  The  best 
strength  for  the  majority  of  the  paper  now  in  the  market  is  between 
sixty  and  seventy  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce  of  water.  A  guide 
to  the  best  strength  for  the  special  sampl*  of  paper  in  use  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  bronzes  on  exposure  to  the  light.  With  a  negative  of 
an  average  density,  the  margin  of  the  paper  projecting  beyond  the 
negative  should  be  bronzed  by  the  time  the  print  under  the  negative 
is  about  three  parts  done ;  the  deepest  shadows  in  it  should  show  a 
little  trace  of  bronze.  If  no  bronzing  takes  place,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  the  bath  is  too  weak,  and  the  prints  will  be  deficient  in 
vigour ;  if  too  strong,  the  lights  wiU  be  somewhat  blocked,  and  the 
colour  not  so  good,  and  the  paper,  also,  will  not  keep  so  well,  soon 
getting  yellow.  At  the  same  time,  bronzing  does  not  altogether 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath,  the  length  of  time  of 
exposure  and  strength  of  the  light  having  much  to  do  with  it ;  in  a 
very  weak  light  the  uncovered  margin  of  a  print  may  be  bronzed 
before  the  print  itself  is  anything  like  sufficiently  printed. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  sensitised  paper,  it  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  paper  and  the  amount  of  free  silver  left  on 
it.  Many  difierent  methods  of  treatment  have  been  suggested,  but 
with  many  the  toning  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  It 
is  very  easy  to  make  a  paper  keep  well,  if  that  was  all ;  but 
to  do  so  to  tone  well  is  another  matter — the  less  silver  left  in  the 
paper  the  longer  it  will  keep,  and  the  more,  the  better  it  will  tone. 
Different  makes  of  paper  vary  in  keeping  qualities,  though  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  all,  air  and  moisture  are  their  greatest 
enemies,  so  to  preserve  them  adopt  similar  means  to  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Platinotype  Company  for  keeping  their  paper.  In  all 
preservative  solutions  compounded  with  citric  acid,  to  be  applied  to 
the  turface  after  the  usual  sensitising,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  free  silver,  for  unless  there  is,  bright  prints  are  impossible, 
and  we  get  mealy,  poor  results.  The  manner  in  which  the  paper  is 
laid  on  the  silver  bath  to  sensitise  varies  with  different  printers. 
However,  there  are  only  two  methods  that  can  be  rapidly  managed 
without  producing  faults.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  the  longer  a  bath 
has  been  worked  the  more  albumen  will  it  contain,  and  the  bubbles 
formed  will  be  of  a  more  persistent  character.  On  a  fresh  bath 
bubbles  will  form,  but  a  very  trifling  disturbance  will  break  them ; 
but  after  a  time  they  may  be  moved  about  on  the  surface,  and  break 
with  considerable  reluctance  if  they  happen  to  remain  unnoticed  under 
the  paper  until  it  begins  to  flatten.  The  persistance  with  which  they 
adhere  is  very  annoying :  merely  lifting  up  the  sheet  and  letting  it 
down  again,  or  a  touch  with  a  glass  rod,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  get 
rid  of  them;  they  only  disappear  on  being  wiped  with  a  scrap  of 
paper,  or  something  equally  efficacious.  The  method  of  laying 
down  the  paper  on  the  bath  with  the  least  chance  of  defects  is 
either  to  roll  up  the  paper  tightly,  face  outwards,  on  a  roller,  for  a 
short  time  before  sensitising,  so  that  when  a  sheet  is  held  up  by  the 
two  upper  corners  the  lower  edge  will  be  curled.    The  curled  edge  is 
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carefully  brought  into  contact  with  the  tilrer  bath,  and  the  sheet 
slowly  and  steadily  let  down  on  to  it,  where  it  remains  for  the 
requisite  time.  The  end  first  let  down  is  then  picked  up,  and  the 
sheet  drawn  slowly  over  a  glass  rod  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  tray,  in 
order  to  remove  as  much  rarface  moisture  a^  possible.  It  is  then 
either  hung  diagonally  over  a  half-round  rod,  or  suspended  to  a  suit- 
able frame  by  American  clips  till  drr.  The  alternative  method  of 
laying  down  is  not  to  previously  roll  the  paper,  but  to  take  the  sheet 
by  the  two  oppo$Ut  comers,  bend  the  paper  face  outwards,  lay  down 
the  low«st  ronwr  on  the  bath  tirst,  ana  gently  let  the  sheet  touch  the 
bath  diagonally,  not  relinquishing  hold  of  the  top  comer  till  the  sheet 
is  quite  down. 

The  advantage  of  either  of  theee  methods  over  bending  the  sheet 
and  laying  down  the  centre  first,  ao  often  recommended,  is  that 
babble*  invariably  firm  at  that  point  where  the  paper  first  comes  in 
contact  with  the  solution,  and  it  is  very  much  more  convenient  to 
raise  the  edge  or  comer  to  get  rid  of  them  than  lifting  the  whole 
sheet  when  ue  babble*  are  in  th*  owldl*.  With  regard  to  the  time 
of  floating.  Three  or  four  minnt«*  are  generally  sufficient  if  the 
paper  is  not  too  dry,  and  having  to  mmui*  it  beine  in  a  proper  hygro- 
sonpie  ooodition,  it  ia  best  laid  aom*  hoan  in  a  damp  place,  until  it 
beeoiM*  flioMjr;  thos  is  not  only  1m*  tandency  to  make  bubbles,  but 
the  SMMstiaiair  i*  man  •van  Oder  tiM**  eondition*. 


A  Tsry  dry  paper  will  fre^oMitly  earl  wp  at  the  edge*,  lengthwavs 

of  the  ttMat,  auBoat  direetH  it  ia  «aoi*t<Ba<l,  into  a  comparatively  tight 

curl,  ao  that  the  nlver  batn  is  earned  oa  to  the  back  of  the  sheet  to 

its  sanoo*  detriment.    A  alwlit  teodwiey  this  way  may  be  overcome 

by  simply  brMUUiig  on  tfie  baek  a*  it  lies  on  the  solution;   but 

excessive    drynee*  can***  a   mo*t  mwanageable  curl   that   de6e* 

any  amount  of  breatUng.    The  paper  mnat  be  forcibly  leld  down 

'  ri  tlis  bath  until  the  moiataM  paMtnta*  the  paper,  when  it  be- 

I'-table.    To  preeerre  tk*  peper  after  thoroughly  drying 

•ntU  taoe  to  face,  then  a  aMM  of  paper  impr^nated  with 

'  "'da,  tbao  two  more  abeela  of  aloumeoued,  and  «o  on ; 

i)0<w**ii  two  boards  with  a  weight  on  the  top;  in  this 

'  ">  airtight  ease  pmr  will  retain  its  good  qualities 

pieo*  of  the  wan  paper  laid  on  the  back  of  the 

'„.  prhttmg  frmmtt  i*  a  good  precaution;  the  only 

-r  using  it  some  time  ia  damp  weather,  it  is  apt  to 

t  tineas  on  the  prints.    Tli*  remedy  is  obvious. 

\  <  to  pnaiing,  a  good  difimd  Bght  i*  aloKMt  always  beat,  and  only 

i     '  .VMM  of  very  danae  nentir**  ahoald  the  printing  operations  be 

r  i-:i«d  on  in  direct  sonahine.    Direct  awuhine  give*  rise  to  a  good 

■,-.\:\y  defects — seratchea  and  imperfaelioiia  of  the  glaaa  ahow  badly  on 

!      orints,  the  eoloar  is  cenerally  infarior,  and  delicate  half-tonee  are 

K  impaired — the  onfy  thing  to  be  Mud  for  it  is  that  it  is  a  more 

4  way  of  landng  oot  a  qoantity  of  work.    As  to  the  depth 

ting,  no  mis  can  be  laid  down.    Given  a  good  negative,  and 

--  in  proper  working  order,  the  printing,  should  m  finished 

i««pe*t  shadows  ar*  diciitjj  bronwd,  but  even  this  depends 

"  -f  '^*  negative ;  tMn  aboold  abo  be  a  slight  tint  on 

under  any  iiii—iaalaiiiiiii     the  print  must  be 

^n  it  is  ioteodad  to  be  in  the  finished  work,  to 

'lii^  and  Sziiw.    The  weaker  and  thinner 

'h<i  light  abovb  be  to  print  in;  the  denser, 

I  very  thin  negativi^  can  be  improved 

-  glam  over  the  printing  frame  during 

tite  up«r» 

.^fter  \.  race  the  trimmi^f  ■roeess,  either  eloeely  so  that 

t'"v  require  no  further  attention  in  taia  way  before  mounting,  or 
r  /bly  trimming  the  waste  inlgi*  in  order  to  economise  the  gold  in 
t'>ning  the  final  trimming  taking  plaee  aftrr  thev  are  washed  and 
dried,  which  I  think  rather  the  pnnraUe  plan,  %»  tfie  edges  are  apt  to 
(t«t  softened  during  the  aoaUng  tkiw  get.  and  the  finished  prinU  do 
n<  it  look  so  nie*  ami  amart  a*  wban  u*  tnmming  is  deferred  until  the 
print*  ar*  dry. 

If  vignettea  an  wanted  (that  eminently  inartintic  style  according  to 
Rmataon),  tk*  mors  gradual  the  shading  off  th»  better  the  effect  will 
tia.  Akntf*  figaettwy,  ahowing  a  definite  outline,  is  for  heada  and 
b  tstamoatobjeitionabb;  the  tme  vignette  effect >  positively  murdered, 
loaviag  Botbiw  bat  an  oval  or  pearHskaped  patch  that  will  spoil  the 
moet  Beaotif of  picture  ever  taken.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
method*  in  vogoe  for  viipiettiiig,  and  very  go<>d  mulu  can  be  had 
with  any  of  tMm  providing  they  ars  used  with  diiwretion.    A  popular 


I  sa*T  and  good  as  anv,  is  to  eover  the  print  and  negati»-e  with 
a  perforated  oover  at  a  little  distance  from  the  frame,  the  aperture 
kainc  aonwwbat  Haaller  than  the  reqain>d  vignette,  the  distance 
ragUMiBg  the  SIM  of  the  picture  and  print  in  a  quiet  diffused  light. 
A  atnnr  iigbt  may  be  naad  if  the  aperture  is  covered  with  tracing 
spar.    It  I*  of  vary  litti*  importaMa  which  plan  is  adopted;  the  idea 


is  to  effect  a  gradual  softening  off  of  the  image  to  nothing,  and  either 
plan  will  meet  this  requirement,  but  like  other  delicate  operations  it 
must  be  used  with  brains. 

Printing  on  matt-surface  or  salted  paper  should  be  rather  deeper 
than  on  albumenised,  and  the  toning  carefully  watched,  as  the  gold 
acts  much  more  quickly  on  these  papers.  When  ready-sensitised 
paper  is  used,  or  any  paper  preserved  on  an  acid  solution  after  the 
bulk  of  the  silver  is  removed  by  the  firtt  washing,  about  an  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  gallon  of  water  should  be  in  the  second, 
the  soda  being  removed  by  subsequent  washing  before  the  toning 
takes  place. 

As  to  the  belt  toning  bath,  really  there  is  no  best— almost  any,  used 
with  discrimination,  will  give  good  colours.  The  favourite  is  per- 
haps the  old-fashioned  acetate  or  borax  bath,  as  being  easy  to  use  and 
satisfactoiy  in  all  respects  when  warm  colours  are  required,  and  the 
lime  bath  for  black  colours.  If  a  toning  bath  is  required  to  be  kept 
in  stock  the  acetate  is  by  far  the  best;  it  is  always  ready  for  use,  and 
will  last  unimpaired  for  a  very  long  time.  The  lime  bath  will  not 
keep,  and  requires  making  an  hour  or  so  before  use ;  it  gives  excellent 
colours,  and  for  certain  work  it  is  difficult  to  improve  upon;  it  is 
economical  of  gold,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  good  all-round  bath.  After 
toning  put  the  prints  into  salt  and  water  for  a  short  time  before 
fixing.  Two  hvposulpbite  baths  are  better  than  one;  add  a  little 
liquor  ammonia^  each  ;  let  the  strength  of  the  first  be  one  to  six,  and 
the  print  kept  moving  about  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Place 
diem  in  the  second  of  a  gpreater  strength — say,  one  to  four — for  a  few 
minutes,  then  thoroughly  well  wash,  and  the  prints  are  finished.  The 
temperature  of  all  solutions  should  be  kept  nearly  as  possible  at  7U*. 

Respecting  the  nitrate  baths,  they  should  be  kept  neutral  by  the 
occasional  addition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  In  all  home-sensitised 
paper  the  presence  of  a  cotuiderable  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  is 
absolutely  essential  to  brilliant  results.  If  very  weak  sensitising 
solutions  are  used,  or  the  paper  washed,  it  is  necessary  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  silver  by  adding  some  other  nitrate  or  fuming 
with  ammonia;  but  at  best  they  are  inferior  to  the  stronger  baths, 
both  in  brightness  and  uniformity  of  the  resulting  print. 

EdWABD  BuNlfOBE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIXO  OF  PREPARED  CANVAS  AND 
SIMILAR  SURFACES. 
To  the  amateur  or  novice  there  will  seem  to  be  few  subtttances  on 
which  the  photographic  image  can  be  directly  printed  which  would 
present  more  difficulty  than  canvas  or  panels  prepared  for  artirts 
painting  upon ;  but  altnough  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea  or  thing, 
yet  as  of  late  years  so  many  people  have  devoted  themselves  to  thv 
camera  that  the  subject  must  be  new  to  many  of  them,  and  even 
many  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  photography  know 
little  or  nothing  of  this  out-of-the-way  branch  of  their  own  work,  and 
to  all  such  it  must  prove  interesting.  To  artists,  aUo,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  little  use  far  them  standing  aloof  on  the  pedestal  of  their 
own  dignity,  as  we  know,  and  very  many  of  themselves  also  do,  how 
much  and  greatly  indebted  they  are  to  photography  for  the  invaluable 
aids  it  has  oeen  able  to  render  them.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but 
it  is  perfectlv  patent  to  all  who  choose  to  look  that  it  has  quite 
revolutionisecl  the  landscape  art,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of 
F^urope,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countries. 

There  the  artisU  had  acquired  a  habit  of  looking  at  nature  so  truly, 
and  representing  her  withal  so  accurately,  that  thev  hardly  needed  that 
training  which  makes  for  truth,  which  photography  has  compelled  all 
other  schools  to  folkiw  or  adopt.  Rut  it  is  not  alone  in  the  mere 
drawing  of  landscapes  that  this  class  of  fellow-workers  are  indebted ; 
in  other  and  what  are  considered  by  many  to  be  the  more  important 
divisions  of  figure  and  portrait  representation,  they  are  not  only 
aided  in  many  instance*  with  the  drawing  and  light  and  shade,  but 
also  to  the  photographer  are  they  often  obliged  for  the  very  printed 
design  on  which  to  work,  even  though  originally  drawn  by  themselves. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried  by  many,  that  it  is  within 
the  writer's  knowledge  that  several  of  the  most  famous  names  in  art 
circles  are  content  with  either  copying  early  but  carefully  drawn 
designs  by  the  use  of  our  art,  but  go  much  further  than  that  and  get 
the  same  reproduced  on  the  canvas  or  the  panel  prepared  for  painting, 
just  as  the  photographer  does  with  his  own   work  on   the   same 


materials.  Nor  should  we  find  fault  with  this  adoption  of  the  mere 
labour-saving  power  which  is  here  given,  for  if  the  superior  artist 
chooses  to  do  the  mere  copyist's  work,  he  is  only  taking  up  time 
which  he  might  use  to  far  higher  and  nobler  purpose ;  or  if,  as  in  many 
cases,  he  entrust*  this  simple  cop>  ing  work  to  a  younger  or  inferior 
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hand,  or  to  some  of  the  cleverer  of  the  youn^  students,  who  are 
always  proud  to  get  such  work  to  do,  but  winch  requires  the  con- 
tiaued  and  constant  supervision  of  the  artist  himself  to  prevent  devia- 
tion from  the  truth  of  line  or  change  of  oxpression  in  effect  all  un- 
consciously by  tile  student  copyist,  and  this  requires  much  correction 
from  the  artist. 

The  photoj^rapher  by  his  strictly  mechanical  copyism  saves  all  this 
■worry  and  bother  by  rendering  it  absolutely,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  not  only  in  this  direction  but  in  many  others 
can  this  help  be  made  available,  and  is,  in  the  case  where  an  elaborate 
design  of  figures  or  animals,  or  both  in  combination,  has  been  made  by 
the  artist,  and  tliere  is  no  probability  of  a  popular  reproduction  by 
any  of  the  various  processes,  he  retaining  the  copyright  of  his  work 
by  this  method  gets  the  entire  design  in  its  light  and  shade,  and  to 
any  size  made  for  him,  in  a  tithe  of  the  time  and  cost  and  with  ten 
times  the  certainty  of  even  a  repUca  by  his  own  hand. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  speculative  statement,  but  one  that  is 
made  with  the  fullest  knowledge  and  with  a  long  experience  in  doing 
8uch  a  class  of  work  for  men  who  have  publicly  contemned  photo- 
graphers and  their  art,  but  who  are  not  above  accepting  the  hundreds 
of  pounds  which  have  been  got  for  their  pictures,  without  mentioning 
the  fact  that  they  were  painted  on  photographic  copies  of  their  own 
work  truly,  but  still  to  the  extent  stated  aided  in  the  mechanical  re- 
production by  photography. 

The  methods  for  producing  this  class  of  work  now  in  common  u  e 
are  more  or  less  objectionable,  and  they  only  need  to  be  mentioned  to 
show  their  ineptitude  for  the  purpose.  Any  substance  which  has  a 
body,  such  as  a  collodion  transfer  or  a  carbon  print,  or  any  other  in 
which  gelatine  is  superimposed  or  attached  to  prepared  canvas,  is 
not  only  bad,  but  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  certainly  tends  by 
its  unequal  rates  of  contraction  and  expansion,  and  by  being  so 
amenable  to  the  action  of  damp,  to  rend  and  crack  the  oil  paint,  as 
certainly  as  does  the  covering  of  the  finished  work  with  varnish  before 
it  is  quite  dry,  and  this  is  too  often  done. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  producing  photographic  portraits 
painted  afterwards  in  oil  colours,  that  there  should  be  nothing  which 
will  prevent  the  perfect  adhesion  and  union  of  the  colours  of  the 
artists  palette  and  that  of  the  prepared  ground,  and  if  I  am  not  much 
misinformed  this  is  by  far  too  much  the  common  practice. 

What,  then,  is  wanted  is  to  treat  the  prepared  canvas  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  accept  the  printed  silver  image  in  such  a  way, 
a  id  be  as  permanent,  as  that  which  was  shown  to  be  possible  with  all 
papers  or  plain  cloth  surfaces  on  page  .524  of  this  Jodbnal,  and  that 
the  picture  shall  be  as  much  like  an  inkstain  as  possible ;  but  before 
describing  the  mode  of  procedure  guilt  must  be  pleaded  for  urging  the 
use  both  of  the  ormolu  and  of  plain  salted  gelatine,  though  in  minute 
quantities,  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  not  until  actual  proof  of  not 
only  the  inutility  but  the  positively  deleterious  effects  came  under 
observation,  that  this  newer  and  better  way  had  to  be  invented.  It 
occurred  in  this  way.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  persons 
in  the  business  called  my  attention  to  a  portrait  which  had  been 
finished  over  one  of  these  enlargements  printed  as  Indicated,  and  on  a 
cursory  examination  nothing  was  apparently  the  matter,  but  on  a 
closer  survey  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  network  of  fine  cracks, 
and  this  became  more  painfully  visible  on  looking  through  the  canvas 
in  a  bright  light.  I  had,  from  having  recommended  the  way  in  which 
it  was  done,  a  kind  of  fatherly  interest  in  the  matter,  and  naturally 
felt  much  annoyed,  and  would  not  for  a  time  believe  that  it  was  due 
to  the  method  of  preparation  ;  but  a  deliberate  destructive  examination 
of  the  picture,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  sent  home,  proved  that  it 
was  the  interposition  of  the  gelatine  which  had  produced  the  ruin  of 
a  valuable  picture,  and  tluis  paved  the  way  for  a  better  method. 

In  beginning,  it  is  well  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  canvas,  as 
some  of  the  examples  occasionally  prove  somewhat  refractory  under 
the  treatment.  There  can  be  no  control  over  its  preparation  exerci!>ed 
by  the  photographer,  the  material  being  prepared  without  reference 
to  his  uses,  so  that  all  he  can  do  is  to  select  the  best  for  his  purpose, 
and  this  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  experiment.  So  far  as  description 
may  go,  that  may  be  tried,  but  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  select 
and  name  a  special  maker  or  makers  while  there  might  be  others, 
perhaps  untried,  which  were  quite  as  good.  Broadly  speaking,  that 
kind  called  half-prepared  is  not  quite  so  good  for  this  purpose,  even 
when  made  by  the  same  makers  as  the  fully  prepared,  although  some 
of  the  best  artists  prefer  it  from  the  tooth  it  has,  enabling  Ihe  full 
freedom  of  a  well-laden  brush  in  the  working.  The  principal  reason 
why  it  is  not  so  good  is  that  the  very  thin  layer  of  priming  colour 
allows  the  texture  and  the  more  prominent  fibres  of  the  cloth  to  ])ro.- 
ject  in  a  slightly  rough  manner,  and  thus  while  in  preparation  f<ir 
being  printed  upon  the  very  thin  layer  on  the  topmost  points  is 
apt  to  be  washed  bare,  and  thus  bring  into  contact  with  the  cloth 


and  its  gelatinous  coating  the  sensitising  solutioiu,  which  ia  best 
avoided. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  most  of  the  French  rough  canvases 
and  also  to  the  Koman.  That  cheap  German  kind  which  has  been 
recently  introduced  should,  if  possible,  be  left  severely  alone— it 
ia  rubbishy.  The  best  to  use  is  the  good  fully  and  well-prepared 
cloth  of  the  old  London  makers,  and,  with  almost  If  not  every  one  it 
will  be  found,  that  although  the  price  may  be  a  few  pence  a-yard 
more,  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  absolute 
certainty  as  to  the  result,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  dif- 
ference. It  is  well,  also,  to  be  pretty  fresh ;  old  shop-keepers  are  apt  to 
crack.  In  preparing  to  print,  say,  a  head,  or  indeed  any  picture,  it  is 
better  that  the  cloth  be  strained  on  its  stretching  frame  and  the 
position  of  figure  roughly  sketched  in,  there  being  no  use  to  sensitise 
more  than  is  really  necessary,  say,  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  hands,  if 
they  come  in.  By  using  either  negative  or  transparency,  the  latter  by 
preference,  and  projecting  on  the  prepared  canvas,  the  artist  can  at  once 
see  and  place  his  subject  where  he  wishes.  Or,  as  is  very  often  done, 
the  artist  simply  sketches  in  the  position  he  wishes  for  the  principal 
portions  which  are  to  be  printed,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  the  photo- 
grapher. This  being  done,  prepare  the  canvas  for  printing  in  this  way : 
Take  in  the  proportions  of — 

Methylated  spirits  of  wine    ; ^  ounce. 

Water,  which  need  not  be  distilled      ^      „ 

Sodium  cliloride      3    grains. 

Citric  acid    IJ       ^^ 

and  with  a  sponge  or  piece  of  clean  cotton  rag  rub  and  wash  the 
canvas  all  over — back  and  forward  — rubbing  it  liglitly  but  firmly 
until  all  appearance  of  grease  has  been  got  quit  of  and  the  above 
salting  solution  lies  quite  fiat  all  over,  care,  of  course,  being  taken 
that  the  coating  is  equal,  and  that  no  pools  or  puddles  are  left  on  the 
cloth  or  panel,  the  surface  being  impervious  to  wetting. 

The  sensitising  solution  is — 

Silver  nitrate  35  grains. 

Distilled  water    1  ounce, 

to  which,  in  order  to  make  it  into  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver,  add 
strong  liquor  ammonia  until  the  brown  deposit  first  formed  is  gra- 
dually  dissolved  away,  leaving  just  a  very  few  floating  particles  which 
are  filtered  out. 

To  sensitise  the  canvas,  which  should  now  have  the  subject  chalked 
in  if  the  sensitising  is  parti  il,  but  which  is  not  needed  if  the  picture 
is  printed  right  out,  proceed  precisely  as  with  the  salting  .solution, 
using  either  a  rag  or  sponge,  either  of  which  is  much  better  than  a 
Buckle's  brush,  and  dry  in  the  shade  or  dark  room  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  When  quite  diy  give  another  coating  of  the  ammonia 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  it  is  also  best  to  dry  rapidly,  and  being  dry  is 
ready  for  exposure  under  the  negative. 

Tills,  there  being  no  possibility  of  getting  such  work  into  a  printing 
frame,  must  be  done  in  such  a  rough-and-ready  or  handy  way  as  may 
suit  each  individual  worker,  but  1  have  found  the  following  a  very 
useful  method :  Have  a  board  prepared  ready,  with  all  the  corners 
and  angles  slightly  rounded  off,  and  slightly  thicker  than  the  canvas 
stretcher,  thus  causing  it  to  project  above  the  general  level ;  then 
place  the  board  flat,  the  sensitised  canvas  above  it,  with  the  negative 
in  its  proper  place  and  on  which  has  been  scratched  a  X  at  each  of 
the  upper  corners,  while  at  the  lower  edge  any  convenient  strip  of 
metal  to  act  as  a  shght  weight  and  keep  things  steady ;  a  similar  one 
may  be  used  at  the  top  edge  while  printing.  The  surplus  sensitised 
surface  is  a  pretty  fair  index  of  the  exposure,  but  by  removing  the 
top  weight  and  keeping  the  negative  steady  with  the  left  hand,  and 
raising  the  upper  with  the  right,  the  X's  will  show  when  the  printing 
is  sufficient.     The  picture  should  be  rather  over  than  under  printed. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  toning  with  gold  or  any  other  agent,  and 
for  the  process  of  fixation  make  a  fresh  strong  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  probably  about  six  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  and 
float  it  over,  and  when  thoroughly  fixed  this  will  be  made  visible  by 
the  ease  with  which  the  silver  image  can  be  removed  by  the  finger  or 
a  cloth.  Now  is  the  time  to  remove  all  superfluous  silver  stains, 
leaving  only  what  is  necessary  for  the  artist's  working  upon. 

The  washing  need  be  very  slightly  prolonged,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  retain  the  hyposulpliite  of  soda  in  the  pores  of  the  almost  impei- 
vious  paint  of  the  ground. 

If,  however,  at  any  time  after  the  print  has  been  finished  it  is  found 
needlul  to  remove  any  portion  of  it,  or  if  any  accident  occurs  durii.g 
the  work,  such  as  a  doubled  image,  or  anything  which  spoils  it  as  a 
print,  the  whole  image  may  be  easily  removed  and  the  canvas  rendered 
as  perfect  as  at  first  by  the  following  method.     Put  into  a  bottle — 

Spirits  of  turpentine   3  parts. 

Methylated  spirits  of  wine     1  part. 
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The  two  sub«t«noes  do  not  mix,  but  with  a  rapid  shake  they  form 
AS  emulsion  of  a  8Fmi-o]Mque,  white  appearance,  which,  however,  is 
not  eon.-tant  or  persi>>tent,  as  the  two  tlmd«,  if  left  untouched,  gradu- 
ally separate,  the  lighter  floating  on  the  top  of  the  other.  Thir<,  how- 
erer,  aoea  not  matter  for  the  purpoM  in  hand.  'While  it  has  the 
Appearance  of  an  emuUion,  saturate  the  surface  of  a  pad  of  woollen 
or  cotton  with  it,  and  rub  rapidly  and  lightly  over  the  spoiled  print, 
which  will  at  once  show  symptoms  of  dinappearing,  and  go  right  over 
the  whole  canvas,  wiping  with  a  dry  doth  as  it  is  proceeded  with 
ontil  tba  whole  is  removed.  If  the  action  is  too  energetic  add  n 
little  more  turpentine,  and  if  too  aioggish  a  few  drops  adiditional  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

Aftar  a  final  wash  with  water  and  a  good  rub  with  a  dry  towel  the 
sarface  is  again  raady  to  begin  de  novo.  It  has  been  noticed  that  a 
failure  once  in  a  time  may  occur  with  a  perfectly  new  canvas,  but 
■neh  a  thing  has  never  been  seen  on  a  second  trial  with  the  same 
csoTas  by  the  writer. 

The  same  detail*  apply  to  tnvpared  panels  for  painting  upon,  or 
any  other  substance  of  a  similar  natnie.  ConsiderAble  care  khould 
be  exercised  in  all  the  uperations  to  pierant  the  damp  or  water  getting 
on  the  back  of  the  eanvas  ur  paoeL  W.  H.  Datibs. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
VIU. 


Ix  the  last  paper  we  discussed  the  varioni  qualities  of  rermilion,  pink 
madder,  rose  madder,  Indian  red,  brown  madder,  cobalt  blue,  burnt 
sieMM,  Vandyke  brown,  and  so  concluded  our  most  useful  colours 
for  tlM  painting  ol  flesh  geoeially.  We  then  passed  on  to  gamboge, 
jeOow  ochre,  aad  sepia;  which  leave*  n*  now  to  consider  lake, 
«BnDiae,  Fraoeh  vltnisariae,  maait,  iadico,  and  IVussian  blue,  thus 
«a«ykting  the  Uat  of  the  moat  UMf ol  eMoors  for  paintinir,  not  onlv 
^mk,  bat  alao  the  aeeeeMuy  aeesactie*  for  the  production  of  a  portrait 
pietmu  Taking  the  li«t  up  tnm  where  we  left  off,  namely,  sepia, 
we  Mm*  to  — 

Orimmm  Lakt.—K»  all  thing*  bright  moat  fade  in  time,  so  it  is  with 
thi*  befttitiful  colour.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  to 
trtiats  that  the  use  of  this  colour  was  attended  with  such  dreadful 
leaalts  in  the  future.  It  is  a  Ane  eoloar,  but  its  permanency  is  more 
than  in  doubt ;  to  be  mora  corrset,  thete  i*  no  doubt  at  all  about  it 
it  is  fugitive,  and  few,  if  any,  eolours  more  »\  All  colours  deriving 
their  beauty  and  brilliancy  frotn  their  combination  with  cochineal 
moat  be  always  received  as  being  most  andependable.  It  is  only 
used,  as  far  as  portraitBr*  i*  eoocMned,  in  the  drapenea.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  eu—idewd  mote  uaef  al  than  carmine,  although  it 
lacks  its  extiBOM  fichn***  aad  brilliaiiey.  It  washes  well,  and  is  not 
so  srarlet  in  hoe  a*  earmia*.  A  eoat  of  gamboge  pa»*ed  over  it  will 
render  it  slirhtly  mora  durable,  but  then  U  chaqfrra  its  hue  and  pro- 
duee*  a  •.■•riet.  Under  oidimiry  eonditieos  of  exposare  the  progress 
'of  its  deeolourisalion  is  slow,  bat  if  exposed  to  a  strong  light  its  dis- 
appearance is  not  only  rapid,  but  c<impl>-t".  Crimson  lake,  although 
a  colour  universally  in  uiie  with  most  i>f  <iur  water-colour  painters, 
«(erT  endeavour  should  be  made  to  di>  peine  with  it  as  far  as  is 
possible.  This  advi«p,  although  in  a  leaaer  degr  e,  may  be  safely  put 
forward  as  rsgaida  the  use  of  gamhoge  ami  inUign  as  welL 

Oarmine. — A  very  rich,  briloant,  aad  intense  Take,  and  possessed  of 
T*ry  great  power  in  its  fuller  tooehes  ;  its  pnler  washes  are  poaseseed 
«l  eonrnderable  rkames*.  In  the  latter  qnaJity,  however,  it  doea  sot 
compare  favourablv  with  rasa  madder  or  pink  madder,  their  paler 
'waabe*  being  notable  for  their  dHtMas  and  delicacv.  It  is  easy  to 
we*k,  bat  hM  the  fatal  drawback  *4  bcing/ii^Vios.  Indeed,  we  mutt 
coneider  this  colour  ss  one  nf  the  most  fuiritive  when  expoead  to  the 
inflaeaee  of  strong  light.  All  experimeais  in  this  rsgara  have  con- 
duMvely  demonairated  that  the  ricbnea*  of  this  b>-autiful  pigment  is 
gradually,  but  surely,  Inet  by  ezposuie  to  the  action  of  light.  To 
place  it  under  the  influence  of  diraet  Minliirlit  would  be  to  annihilate 
It  right  away  in  a  few  weeks.     It  is  seldom  u^  now  in  landscape 

riinting,  being  chiefly  employed  in  illurninatiiin  and  flower  painting. 
Ike  lake,  it  owes  it*  beauty  and  richness  of  colour  to  cochineal,  only 
more  no,  iu><l,  per  ooqsequenee,  i*  proportionatelv  more  fugitive. 

Frmck  r'ttramarlme. — Thi*  eoloar  is  generally  known  as  Freiich 
!<)'  e,  and  may  be  daacribed  ••  an  artificial  imitation  of  the  genuine 
ultramarine.  When  of  the  rery  beat  manufacture  tbi«  French  ultnt- 
matine  is  a  very  near  approodl  to  the  genuine,  and  even  has  advan- 
tage* over  it,  in  as  much  a*  its  washing  properties  are  vastly  superior. 
Til-  T«Ty  best  French  nitramanoe  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  some- 
fa  darher  hoe  and  to  va***sa  Iom  of  the  aiure  than  the  genuine 
;•  r '  I  I-.  The  superiority  of  tM  latter  i*  incontesUbk;  as  regards  purity 
«(  colour,  and  this  i*  no  mean  eomideration,  but  il  aUo  posaessu*  the 


extra  advantage  of  being  immeasurably  more  transparent.  French 
blue,  as  a  pigment,  is  perfectly  permanent,  possesses,  in  a  modest 
degree,  the  qualities  and  usefulness  of  genuine  ultramarine,  and  may 
be  regarded  generally  as  a  very  useful  substitute.  The  genuine  ultra- 
marine is  prepared  from  lapis  /niu/j",  a  stone  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  regajxied  as  by  far  the  most  costly  and  celebrated 
pigment  we  possess,  ft  is  separated  from  this  stone  by  a  mechanical 
process  as  ingenious  as  it  is  tedious.  The  mineral,  when  thoroughly 
crashed,  is  mixed  with  a  resinous  matter  so  as  to  be  formed  into  a 
thick  paste.  This  is  then  skilfully  washed  with  water  in  order  to 
separate  the  ultramarine,  the  principle  evidently  assumed  being  that 
the  resinous  matter  has  more  attraction  and  holding  power  for  the 
particles  of  the  stony  matrix  than  for  those  of  the  ultramarine. 
There  are  two  distinct  portions  of  this  ultramarine  which  separate 
themselves  from  the  lapu  lazuJi.  The  first  is  by  far  the  deepest 
and  richest  in  hue,  and  manufactures  into  the  genuine  ultramarine. 
The  second  portion  differs  from  this  in  hue,  being  of  a  bluish-grey 
colour,  and  furnishes  the  material  to  produce  the  pigment  linown  as 
ultramarine  ash.  The  genuine  ultramarine,  in  its  best  manufactured 
form,  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  blue,  by  far  and  away  the  purest  we 
possess.  As  a  medium  for  the  representation  of  sky  and  atmosphere 
It  stands  alone,  without  a  rival,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  washes  very 
badly,  a  fact  which  is  no  mean  consideration  for  an  artist.  As 
regards  exposure  to  light,  it  may  be  considered  permanently  durable, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  modem  towns,  charged  as  it  is  with  acids, 
may  affect  it  considerably.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve it  agiinst  th'se  evil  influences.  It  does  not  viiv  with  every- 
thing. It  is  svldom  to  be  found  among  the  colours  in  the  box  of  a 
poor  artiiit.  It  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  natural  worth,  and 
deminds  its  price.     It  may  be  regarded  iis  the  king  of  the  colour  box. 

timaU. — This  colour  is  a  vitritied  pigment  prepared  from  cobalt.  It 
is  a  deep  and  somewhat  purple  blue,  and  is  often  used  for  shading 
other  blues.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  work,  being  gritty,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  satisfactory  when  stippled  than  when  washed.  By 
artificial  light  it  appean  to  be  somewhat  of  a  reddish-purple  hue. 
It  is  an  artificial  colour,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  gla.-'S  coloured  by 
oxide  of  cobalt  until  it  becomes  an  intense  blue ;  it  is  then  ground 
until  a  powder  of  the  proper  hue  is  secured.  In  texture,  as  I  said,  it 
is  gritty,  and,  a.<  a  natural  consequence,  washes  badly,  h.xpnsure  to 
light  does  not  seem  to  alTect  it,  but  an  impure  atmosphere  will  cause 
it  to  become  discoloured.  I  need  not  say  that  it  would  lose  its  beauty 
of  colour  as  a  consequence,  .\tmoepheric  moisture  will  have  a  like 
effect,  as  it  causes  a  disintegration  of  the  particles  fonning  the  pig- 
ment, which  naturally  must  injure  its  beauty  of  hue.  It  is  a  useful 
colour  at  times  for  the  background  and  draperies,  but  is  mostly  used 
for  illumination  and  flower  pxiniing. 

Indigo. — This  colour  is  a  ve)ret»hle  pigment  of  a  deep  greeniih- 
blue.  It  is  a  more  than  useful  colour  for  background-*.  It  washes 
and  works  well.  In  conjunction  with  sepia  it  makes  a  capital 
retiring  green  for  distant  tree.*,  kc.  In  the  long,  long  ago  this  colour 
was  called  Indian  blue,  and  is  produced  from  the  leaves  of  the  Indigo- 
fera  plant.  It  is  much  darker  in  tone  than  Prus-^ian  blue,  although 
in  hue  it  is  somewhat  similar.  In  depth  and  transparency  it 
approaches  verv  much  towards  Prus.sian  blue,  although  not  nearly  so 
ncn.  As  to  tfae  qualities  of  washing  and  general  working,  indigo 
stands  well,  but,  if^  truth  must  be  told,  as  a  pigment  it  is  anything 
but  durable.  It  may,  however,  be  found  to  stand  fairly  well  under 
a  moderate  amount  of  ordinary  diffused  dayUglit.  The  durability 
of  this  pigment  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  skill  and  care 
expended  upon  its  proper  manufacture.  Uut  all  varieties  of  this 
colour,  no  matter  how  well  produced,  if  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  will  be  found  to  be  lugitive. 

I^nuiian  lUue. — This  is  a  very  fine,  intense  colour.  A  very  good 
shadow  colour  for  draperies  of  a  purple  hue  miiy  be  produced  by  a 
judicious  mixing  of  this  colour  with  lake.  This  colour  was  discovered 
many  years  ago  at  UerUn,  hence  its  name  "  Prussian."  It  consists 
practically  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  prepared  by  precipitation.  It  pos- 
sesses an  immense  body,  transparency,  and  ricline.«8  of  colour ;  its 
deep  washes  are  so  intense  as  to  almost  appear  black.  Prussian  blue 
is  pervaded  by  a  decided  gfreeu  tinge,  and  consequently  is  not  a  colour 
at  all  well  adnpted  to  pointing  skies  and  distances.  One  cannot  call 
it  a  permanent  colour,  nor  is  one  altogether  jmtifled  in  setting  it 
down  as  fugit.ice.  It  has  been  known  to  stand  very  well,  although 
exposed  to  ordinary  daylight,  but  it  fades  to  some  extent  if  exposed 
in  sunshine.  On  these  points  its  manufacture  is  responsible  for  much. 
By  exposure  to  damp  Prussiiin  blue  will  become  discoloured,  and  con- 
tact with  an  impure  atmosphere  will  cause  it  to  lose  its  beauty  of  colour. 

We  have  now  more  or  less  fully  considered  the  various  points 
of  interest  in  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  various  colours  mostly 
u  ed  in   the  painting  of  flj^-h   anJ   the  ordin.vry  accessories  of  a 
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portrait  picture.  I  think,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  advisable,  before 
proceeding  with  our  subject,  to  continue  our  investigations  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  colours  until  we  have  completed 
the  list.  We  will  then  have,  as  it  were,  a  dictionary  of  colours 
which  will  be  useful  for  reference.  I  will,  therefore,  continue  the 
consideration  of  the  various  colours  in  the  following  order: — Red 
pigments,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  brown,  citrine  and 
oUve,  grey  and  bladt  pigments.  Of  course,  in  doing  this,  we  will 
not  again  touch  upon  those  already  mentioned,  but  direct  our 
attention  to  those  only  of  tie  same  classes  which  have  not  as  yet 
received  our  due  consideration.  Thus,  under  red  pigments  we  will 
take  scarlet  vermilion,  orange  vermilion,  Field's  orange  vermihon, 
pure  scarlet,  scarlet  lake,  madder,  carmine,  and  dragon  s  blood,  and 
jiot  again  touch  upon  vermilion,  light  red,  Venetian  red,  Indian  red, 
carmme,  crimson  lake,  rose  madder,  or  pink  madder. 

Scarlet  Vermilion.  — Thia  colour  differs  from  the  ordinary  plain 
vermilion  already  described,  inasmuch  as  it  is  paler  and  more  scarlet 
in  hue.    Its  permanence  and  general  qualities  are  quite  the  same. 

Orange  VermHion.—  This  is  paler  still,  and  approaches  more  closely 
to  the  yellow.  There  is,  however,  more  of  the  orange-red  about  it 
than  the  true  orange.  It  is  much  more  transparent,  and  washes  far 
better  than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  For  landscape  painting  I 
think  it  can  be  safely  considered  as  the  most  useful  of  all  the  vermilions 
we  have  yet  considered. 

Field's  Orange  Vennilion. — This  colour  will  be  found  to  have 
many  very  serious  advantages  over  all  others  of  its  kind.  All  who 
iave  used  any  of  the  orange  vermilions  must  have  noticed  the  natural 
tendencv  which  they  have  to  separate.  That  is  to  say,  there  seems 
to  be  a  heavier  and  deeper  portion  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  your 
weU  or  saucer,  and  a  paler  or  lighter  portion  which  floats  to  the 
surface.  It  does  not  require  much  consideration  to  decide  that  this 
is  a  grave  drawback,  field's  orange  vermilion,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  pigment,  which  is  obtained  by  a  most  elaborate 
process  of  levigation  from  the  ordinary  orange  vermilion.  It  is  much 
brighter  and  purer  in  colour  than  the  latter,  and,  besides  the  obvious 
advantage  of  being  free  from  the  tendency  to  evaporate,  it  is  also 
more  transparent.  It  may  therefore  be  considered,  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  landscape  painter,  to  be  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  series. 

Pare  Scarlet. — This  consists,  chemically,  of  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
is  arrived  at  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  with  one 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  possesses  all  the  body  and  opicity  of 
vermilion,  is  immensely  superior  in  brilliancy,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
immensely  inferior  in  its  permanence.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  pigment 
■so  dazzling  and  attractive,  and  there  is  certainly  none  more  fugitive. 
This  is  easily  understood  when  we  consider  that  the  iodine  and 
mercury  which  enter  into  its  composition  are  both  most  volatile 
substances.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of  its  existing,  like  vermilion,  in  two 
■allotropic  modifications — scarlet  and  yellow.  Indeed,  this  is  a  colour 
likely  to  change  under  the  least  provocation  and  from  various  causes. 
An  impure  atmosphere  will  rapidly  blacken  it;  under  almost  any 
condition  it  will  fade.  Mix  it  with  other  metallic  pigments,  you 
utterly  destroy  it.  A  glaze  of  gum-arabic  is  supposed  to  add  to  its 
permanence,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time.  As  a  colour  for  landscape 
painting  it  seems  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  nature ;  the  only 
product  of  nature  which  it  can  depict,  as  far  as  I  can  call  to  mind,  is 
the  flower  of  the  geranium.  For  this  purpose  no  colour  can  come 
near  it ;  but  in  the  ordinary  way  it  is  useless.  For  illumination  and 
flower  painting  its  attractions  are  quite  irresistible,  and  that  is,  I 
think,  the  most  good  we  can  say  of  it.        Redmond  Barbett. 


ON  KING  SYSTEMS  AND  OTHER  CURVE  SYSTEMS  PRO- 
DUCED ON  ALLOTROPIC  SILVER  BY  IODINE. 
Allotbopic  silver,  in  its  moist  and  plastic  state,  may  be  brushed  over 
paper,  and  gives,  on  drying,  a  continuous  and  brilliant  coating  resembling 
metallic  leaf.  When  a  small  crystal  of  iodme  is  placed  on  paper  that 
has  been  thus  coated,  a  system  of  coloured  rings  of  remarkable  beauty  is 
obtained.  A  funnel  or  beaker  should  be  inverted  over  the  paper  to 
prevent  distortion  by  irregular  currents  of  air.  One  form  of  distortion, 
however,  produced  by  a  slight  current  in  one  direction  gives  interesting 
results.  If  the  paper  with  the  crystal  on  it  is  set  near  a  closed  window, 
the  slight  current  which  makes  its  way  through  affects  the  air  under  the 
glass  enough  to  carry  the  iodine  vapour  principally  in  one  direction,  and 
there  result  oval  or  pear-shaped  curves  of  great  elegance  and  much 
variety,  according  as  the  air  currents  are  stronger  or  weaker.  Another 
method  is  to  place  a  bell  glass,  not  fitting  too  closely,  over  the  paper,  and 
to  set  it  where  it  will  be  influenced  by  the  draught  created  by  a  fire,  or 
even  a  gaslight. 

That  iodine  is  capable  of  producing  interference  rings  (Nobili's  rings) 
on  metallic  surfaces  has  long  been  known,  and  Robert  Hunt  has  described 


their  formation  on  surfaces  of  normal  silver.  I  have  made  these  for 
comparison — pressing  gummed  paper  on  silver  leaf,  bringing  to  a  smooth 
surface  by  gently  rubbing  after  drying.  The  contrast  between  the  pale 
and  faded-looking  effects  produced  on  normal  silver,  and  the  lustrous  and 
glowing  hues  given  by  the  allotropic,  is  very  striking.'  One  cannot  help 
wishing  that  this  splendid  colouration  could  be  made  to  do  service  for 
obtaining  natural  colours  by  photographic  processes. 

As  to  the  durability  of  these  products  I  cannot  yet  speak  with  positive- 
nesB.  Protected  from  light  and  air  they  endure  for  several  months  at 
least.  Both  the  bluish-green  insoluble  silver  B.  and  the  gold-coloured 
C  produce  these  effects  :  the  gold-coloured  is  the  better  suited  of  the  two. 

— American  Journal  of  Science  for  September.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


"NOTES  FROM  NEVfCASTLE.' 


Sib, — We  have  had  in  Newcastle,  I  think,  a  surfeit  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy, fortunately  some  of  us  have  been  able  to  excursionise,  otherwise 
the  effect  would  be  deplorable. 

Though  not  a  member  of  the  body,  I  received  invitations  to  the  various 
meetings  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  and  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  manner  in  which  the,  for  the  most  part  solemn  and 
dignified,  members  of  the  drug  trade  took  their  pleasure.  At  the  soirie  a 
fairly  good  show  of  photographs  was  made  by  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan, 
who  also,  with  Messrs.  Brady  &  Martin,  exhibited  various  electrical  and 
other  chemical  apparatus.  I  suppose  no  one  else  was  invited  to  con- 
tribute pictures,  otherwise  a  much  larger  and  more  generally  interesting 
show  could  have  been  made.  At  the  Hexham  and  Rothbury  excursion  I 
met  several  amateurs  and  exchanged  notes  ;  three  or  four  had  their 
cameras  with  them,  with  what  success  I  don't  know.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson, 
the  well-known  medallist,  won  golden  opinions  from  every  one  for  his 
able  and  condensed  description  of  the  Abbey  and  its  surroundings.  Mr. 
Gibson  also  acted  as  one  of  the  guides  to  the  British  Association  excur- 
sionists on  the  following  Saturday. 

I  don't  care  much  for  conversazioni,  and  that  given  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  for  the  reception  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum  was  no  better  than  the  average.  The  music  was  good, 
however,  and  I  met  several  old  London  friends,  so  that  an  hour  passed 
pleasantly.  A  good  deal  of  hunting  about  brought  me  to  the  corridor 
where  Mr.  Muybridge  gave  his  lecture  and  demonstration ;  accommoda- 
tion had  been  provided  for  about  one  hundred,  whereas  about  a  thousand, 
apparently,  were  anxious  to  hear  and  see ;  however,  two  or  three  extra 
performances  under  better  circumstances  at  the  Central  Exchange  Art 
Gallery  have  fairly  satisfied  public  curiosity. 

All  your  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Captain  Abney  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Durham  University  during  his  stay. 

From  what  I  hear,  at  least  twenty  of  the  Assooiationists  carried 
cameras,  and  some  of  them  could  show  good  work — the  detective  form 
being  most  popular  with  the  rank  and  file.  Writing  about  detectives,  I 
imagine  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  genus  "Demon"  to  have  been  sold 
hereabouts  lately — a  large  addition  this  means  to  the  amateur  depart- 
ment. I  have  seen  and  handled  these  five-shilling  outfits,  but  never  a 
photograph  from  them. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  here,  a  thriving  institution,  has  now  its  "  Photographic 
Club."  The  President  is  Mr.  H.  Crawford  Smith.  Vice-Presidents: 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Crawford,  Mr.  F.  R.  Goddard,  and  Mr.  James  Bacon. 
Secretary  :  Mr.  J.  B.  Duckett,  of  9,  St.  James's-street,  Newcastle.  The 
subscription  is  five  shillings,  which  includes  the  use  of  a  capital  dark  room, 
hypo,  dishes,  developing  trays,  &c.  Various  meetings  have  been  arranged 
and  carried  out  successfully.  An  exliibition  of  work  is  expected  to  be 
held  during  the  winter,  and  a  prize  will  probably  be  offered  for  the 
best  collection  of  slides — this  looks  business-like. 

As  a  photographer  I  believe  in  reproduction),  in  this  sense  I  append  the 
following  (from  the  Newcastle  Leader),  which  wUl  doubtless  interest  your 
readers : — 

Scene  :  Street  in  Newcastle. 

Austere  philanthropist,  who  has  just  purchased  a  newspaper  from  a 
small  boy  :     "  How  old  are  you,  my  boy?" 

Boy  :  "  Nine  years,  sor." 

A.  P. :  "  What  is  your  father  ?  " 

Boy  :  "  Ah  hevrent  a  father." 

A.  P.  :  "  What  was  he  when  he  was  alive?" 

Boy  :  "  Ah  nivvor  had  a  father." 

A.  P.  (with  surprise) :  "  Indeed  1  And  what  does  your  mother  do  for  a 
living?" 

Boy  :  "  Ah  niwor  had  a  muthor  ?  " 

A.  P.  (with  greater  surprise) :  "  Indeed  I  And  how  did  you  come  into 
the  world?" 

Boy:  Me  aunt  had  a  bairn  tae  the  lodger,  an'  ah'm  him!" 

The  British  Associationists  go  iu  rather  for  frivolities  at  times,  especially 
in  the  Anthropological  Section.  The  Anthropometric  Laboratory  has  been 
well  attended,  and  amongst  other  interesting  items  elucidated  is  this,  that 
males  squeeze  seventy-two  pounds,  and  females  forty-five  pounds.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  here,  as  I  know  several  young  photographers 
who  could  squeeze  anything  up  to  130  pounds  or  so  ! 

My  remarks  about  the  local  society  were  certainly  rather  strong,  but  I 
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don't  think  ill-natored,  nor  ont  of  plmoe.  It  is  annoying  to  see  a  society 
■o  little  sJUt*  to  its  own  intaraata  as  this.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  it  has  bad  exeeptiaaal  opportunities  lor  making  its  ezisienoe  known 
to  and  appreeiatad  by  mmaraos  viaiton.  There  might  have  been  one,  at 
least,  of  the  social  maatlBga  Mr.  Proctor  describes  ;  and  an  ontdoor 
meeting  would  not  bav*  baaa  ont  of  place  ;  while  a  poblic  demonstration 
of  lantern  slides  would  haTe  been  a  godsend.  Its  members  could  have 
met  and  cumeised  and  exchanged  idsaa  with  members  of  other  societies, 
to  their  mntnal  advantage.  For  all  praatical  parpoaes  the  Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne  and  Morthem  Coantiea'  Pbolqinplik  Awoeiation  has  been  dead 
during  the  last  few  weeks ;  howwrer,  fat  na  hope  for  better  things  in  the 
fntoie.    Any  suggestions  I  may  have  to  make  mnst  be  "  continued  in  our 

D.  D. 
» 

®ur  12t)itorial  QTatle. 


ILajbom's  "AjtTur"  Mocirr. 

.  GaomoB  Mason  k  Co.,  Okupnr,  hare  sent  ua  samples  of  a 
new  daai  of  mount  they  axe  intTodadn^.  It  is  a  grey  Bristol  board 
whh  India-tinted  centre.  It  is  smtabk  for  every  cltsa  of  photograph, 
ud  the  specimens  sent  ua  entirelj  bear  out  their  claima.  Theae  oom- 
jnae  erarything  in  the  realm  of  portraiture,  group^  landscapes,  and 
iMgiiiirti  ing  ftare  oaght  to  be,  and  will  be,  a  large  demand  for  theae 
oaefol  and  attraetiT*  Boonta  when  farooght  ooder  the  notice  of  the 
public.  

TftASB  Catalooi:bs. 
Sbtxbai.  of  thcM  arc  before  ua  thia  week.  The  moat  roluminous  ia 
that  of  Maana.  HoIwm,  Sadler,  &  Holmea,  Mancheiter,  who,  in  a 
puudawua  toBM  of  VO  pagea,  show  with  nnmeroaa  illiistrations  the 
great  rarietr  of  prodactiona  that  they  are  capable  of  supplying. 
Indeed,  oo  kiokiaft  through  ita  iiagea  we  are  at  a  loaa  to  nod  any 
pbotogiapUe  nqmaita  that  has  baan  oauttad. 


raftnrirffa  ItmMg  JRimimbrmmen  mmd  TravtUer,  for  August 
and  SeptaaW,  too,  ia  waO  anppUed  with  every-dar  requirements  in 
the  way  of  cameras,  atands,  oeralopara,  and 'the  numerous  things 
lecraiate  in  the  praetioe  of  pliolofinpliy. 

Taylor,  Taylor  k  Hobaoo,  of  LatawtaT,  aend  us  tha  ai||)ith  edition 
of  tMsr  eatalogna,  which  ia  erar  iMiiia«ii([  in  dimaitsmna  and  an 
opoatioa  of  tbir  growing  gaaavfiMtniiig  bnsineaa,  in  the  derelop- 
neot  of  which  no  effort  or  azpoiae  aaama  to  hare  been  apared. 
Thair  speciality,  aa  erery  ooe  knows,  ia  laaaea. 

CommiTiox  Obocp*. 
Uira  ^oomy  aTaning,  whan  the  eaaaation  of  rain  rendered  it  poaaibla, 
tha  patty  who,  dmac  Coanaliaa  waak,  Tiait>-d  Kvw  Obeervstory 
aawniMul  ootaMia  tka  ndtdiog,  and  More  departing  on  their  home- 
ward journey  wan  pbotogm^Md  by  Mr.  Hmmms  Seotton,  of  Derby. 
Tha  rcanh  ia  batoa  ua,  admirably  esaented,  and  we  ahall  treaaure 
it  aa  a  memaiito  of  an  aftamooa  ^ant  in  company  of  a  most  genial 
party. 

From  Mr  Kiefaard  Keaaa  (Derby^  we  have  receiTcd  a  copy  of  a 
group  taken  by  him  at  Orawatiid  aoring  the  azeuraion  of  the  Coi>- 
TentMD  to  tliat  old  aaaport.  It  ia  a  fraa-aad-eaay  graap,  eontaining 
BMat  aieaOent  likaBsaaea  of  naajr  whooi  w*  know  and  aaleam.  With 
Mr.  Krene'a  group  ha  aaoda  na  alio  a  pietnrcaqne  view  of  Morton 
Old  Hall,  CbMhire,  abowing  tha  entiaiiea  gatawaj  from  the  south-east. 
This,  like  tha  other,  ia  printed  in  platiiiotype,  in  which  thia  veteran 
artiat  ezoela.  

IirvBx  or  PHOTOOBArBio  Rspoarmas. 
.Mk.  a.  R  Wokmald  (Snttoo,  Sanay)  aenda  as  tha  new  edition  of 
hia  Praeticai  Imdmt  tf  FktUfrwfkic  Bxfotwrt*,  which  haa  now  got 
into  iu  fourth  tbooaaod.  Ita  objaet,  aa  suted,  is  to  supply  to  the 
bananer  in  photograpbT  'a  ready  means  of  knowing  (without 
eanlations,  or  wita  as  little  calenlation  aa  poaaible)  the  duration 
of  expoanre  likely  to  produce  a  good  negative  with  a  given  stop  and 
plate.  

RxTOLTTKo  Smrr  Lbvul. 
Mxaaa.  Shxbp  k  Hitchmocoh,  Liverpool,  send  ns^  one  of  their 
Aptoa  revolving  spirit  levels,  which  they  have  recently  introdooed,  to 
ba  attached  to  Ute  rarolving  back  of  a  eamara  for  the  perfect  adjust- 
■MRt  of  the  kotiaootal ;  wban  tha  back  is  reveiaed  the  level  is  re- 
volved at  right  aaglea  to  indicate  tha  horiaootal  in  the  altered  poaition. 

•IwMaMtowsOavt^s— oflliiasiismf  in>fo«Mrf»»MlM«i|alatliis 
for  tkh  Jovaeu,  tat  ••  ml  i  I  a  wMh  ■•  lanriisiirl  «i>law  friaUr  f ooad  tUl 
kaeimld  tt**Ba  sMnaaasaf  ••■•■■rtdnsaH.  Tb«  ralosn  an  timonwmt.  ud 
y«ttaT»»BslillliWIIIIiai|    I  iiBllBillissl»MtlMpo««il>Utolmlt»Uinpriat>at 


When  the  level  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  camera  it  takes  the  place- 
of  an  ordinary  circular  spirit  level,  it  having  the  advantage  of  an  easy- 


adjustment.    The  diagram  shows  its  nature.    The  idea  is  a  good  one,, 
and  the  level  will  prove  useful. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATI0N8  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  14,537. — "Farther  Improrements  in  the  Construction  of  Photographic 
Cameras  and  Parts  thereof."     Complete  specifisation.     W.  Scorbb. — Dated 
September  16,  1889. 

No.  14,567.— "Tha  MannAustnre  of  'Dry  Plates'  for  Pliotography."  A.  M. 
Bbowke.— Attaf  Sqitenter  16,  1889. 

No.  14,671. — "Improvements  in  Magic  Lanterns  or  Stereopticons."  Com- 
plete specification.  Communicated  by  J.  B.  Colt  W.  B,  Lakk. — Dated  Sep- 
temberVl,  1889. 

Na  14,701. — "A  Glass  Plate  or  other  Transparent  Substance  Coated  with  a 
Non-actinic  Film,  and  used  aa  a  Nc«ative  for  Photographic  and  other  Pur- 
poses."   J.  MaIlocb.— Zta/«rf  September  18,  1889. 

No.  14,823. — "A  New  or  Improved  Lifter  and  Support  for  Photographic 
Pictures  and  Films  while  under  Manipulation."  T.  Stamwat. — Dated  Sep- 
tewtberiO,  1889. 

No.  14,933. — "  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Dark  Slides  or  Plate  Holders- 
for  Photographic  Cameras."    L.  Powkbs.— />a(«(i  September  21,  1889. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED, 
bmovaiixim  in  Afparatds  for  thk  ExBiBrnos  of Photoqrafic  PicrnBES, 

ADVaRTISKMKXTS,  AMU  THE  UKE. 

Na  14,060,    JOBK  Tatuib  Lkiqbton,  18,  Montgomery-street,  Edinburgh.— 

Auffust  17,  1889. 
Mt  invention  relates  to  improved  means  for  the  exhibition  or  display  in  succes- 
aion  of  photographs,   pictnran,  advertijiements,   and  the  like,    which  being 
mounted  upon  suitable  fkames,  are  by  the  rotation  of  a  handle  brought 
successively  faiio  view. 

The  tanproved  apparataa  or  appliance  aocording  to  my  invention  comprises  an 
encloaing  box  or  inma,  divided  into  three  com|Artmenta  or  divisions,  the  cen- 
tral one  of  which  is  ahsllower  than  the  others,  but  of  sniBcient  depth  to  allow 
of  the  tnt  passage  of  the  frames.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  enclosing  box 
are  fixed,  horizontally,  foorgrooved  or  slotted  plates,  two  at  the  back  and  two  at 
the  front,  within  whien  grooves  more  horizontally  and  parallel  to  each  other  four 
■lides,  each  provided  with  a  loose  projecting  clutch  or  pawl,  which  latter  may, 
under  some  drenmstances,  be  held  in  poaition  by  means  of  springs  or  equiva- 
lents. The  two  fhnt  and  two  back  slides  aforesaid  are  connected  respectively 
to  two  vertical  bars  arranged  within  one  of  the  lateral  divisions  or  compart- 
ment* above  referred  ta  Said  vertical  bars  have  longitudinal  slots  formed 
therein,  in  which  slots  take  the  crank  pins  of  two  adjustable  revolving  arms, 
the  rotation  of  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  knob  or  handle  litted  ui>on  the 
exterior  of  the  enclosing  case ;  Urns,  npon  rotating  said  handle,  a  to-and-fro- 
motion  is  imparted  to  toe  vertical  ban  and  its  attachments. 

Tha  frames  above  mentiooed  are  formed  of  any  suitable  material,  and  pro- 
vided on  one  or  both  sides,  as  may  be  desired,  with  clamps  or  grooves  for 
boUfaig  the  articles  to  be  ezhibiteid  or  exposed  to  view.  In  a  convenient 
position  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ftame  and  front  and  back  are  formed 
•Iota,  perforations,  or  racesses,  with  which  engage  the  loose  clutches  or  pawls 
fixed  to  the  slides  aforesaid.  The  vertical  edges  of  said  frames  are  bevelled  in 
such  a  manner  that  in  the  forward  movement  of  one  frame  it  may  pass  in  front 
or  to  the  rear  of  the  next  saooeeding  frame. 

The  action  of  the  improved  apparatus,  according  to  my  invention,  is  as 
follows  : — Upon  rotating  the  knob  or  handle  the  arms  aforesaid,  on  which  are 
fitted  the  crank  pins,  are  rotated  in  unison  therewith,  by  which  means,  aa 
above  described,  the  vertical  ban  and  horizontal  slides  have  a  reciprocating 
motion  imparted  thereto.  In  Uie  forward  movement  the  loose  clutches  or 
pawls  of  the  back  slides  sogage  with  the  perforations  or  recesses  in  the  back 
plate  of  the  frame,  impelUngit  forward  from  the  centre  division  into  the  outer 
or  third  lateral  division  or  compartment  In  its  return  the  clutches  aforesaid 
are  capable  of  sliding  over  the  nerfontions  or  recesses  in  the  back  of  the  frame, 
but  the  dntchea  rathe  front  side,  now  engaged  with  the  recesses  in  the  front 
of  the  frames,  and  by  means  of  the  bevelled  edges,  withdrawing  the  frame  to  a 
rearward  position  in  the  oantral  compartment  or  division. 

In  addition  to  the  clamps  or  grooves  in  the  frames,  small  springs  may  be 
employed  to  retain  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  in  position  and  prevent 
dispUcement  during  the  to-and-fro  motion  above  described. 

■The  encloaing  box  may  be  of  any  suitable  design,  ornamental  or  otherwise, 
and  may  be  pro%ided  with  a  magnifying  lens  inserted  in  a  collar  attached  to- 
the  front  of  the  box. 

In  cases  In  which  the  fnme*  are  intended  to  carry  two  photographs  or  other 
articles,  the  back  of  the  encloaing  box  is  provided  with  an  oi>cning  similar  to 
that  in  the  front,  and  may  similarly  be  provided  with  a  magnifying  lens,  thus- 
allowing  doable  the  number  of  articles  to  be  exposed  to  view  than  when  the. 
front  only  is  utilised. 
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IMPBOVKIIENTS  IN  THE  CONSTBUCTION  OF  PHOTOGEAPIIIC  CaMEBAS. 

N«    12,573.      WiLUAM  ScoBKB,  North-Street,   Havant,  Hampshire.— 

■  Au^iM3\,  1889. 

Mt  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  pliotographic  camera.'),  and  con.tists  of 

a  device  for  the  easy  adjustment  of  the  swing  hack  ami  the  easy  closing  of  the 

camera  with  tlie  focussing  glass,  which  is  protected  by  the  lower  part  of  the 

aaitl  camera.  .,    ^     ,  •         -i.- 

By  means  of  my  invention,  a  camera  is  capable  of  being  easily  fixed  in  position, 
while  iU  rigidity  and  the  safety  of  the  focussing  glas.s  are  thereby  ensured. 

In  carr)'ing  my  invention  into  practice,  I  make  a  fol.ling  and  sliding  base,  or 
frame,  upon  which  is  fixed  the  back  and  front  of  the  camera  carrying  the 
bellows,  this  camera  being  either  square  or  conical  in  shape. 

The  central  part  of  this  base,  or  frame,  which  carries  a  support  resting  upon 
the  tripod  stand,  is  provided  either  with  a  tongue  or  groove  on  which  the  outer 
portion  slides,  and  which  can  be  moved  away  from  the  lens  with  the  back. 
The  said  tripod  stand  can  be  fixed  in  an  ordinary  manner,  or  provided  with  a 
toothed  circular  turntable  actuated  by  a  pinion.  To  the  front  part  of  this 
frame  is  hinged  another  part  of  sufficient  width  to  carry  the  whole  of  the 
camera  when  close  1,  and  provided  with  a  suitable  clamp  thereunder,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  said  front  part,  enabling  the  camera  to  be 
opened  or  closed  with  facility. 

This  second  part  is  of  suitable  length  and  thickness  to  correspond  exactly 
when  open  with  the  outer  portion  of  the  sliding  frame,  which  is  provided  at  its 
lower  part  with  a  groove,  in  which  slides  a  metal  piece.  Upon  this  piece 
pivots  the  back  of  the  camera,  which  can  be  thus  extended  and  clamped  iu 
position,  and  can  be  made  to  swing  backward,  forward,  and  sideways.  Upon 
the  frame  constituting  the  back  of  the  camera  is  screwed  another  metal  piece, 
and  the  former  pivots  upon  the  metal  piece  before  mentioned,  which  slides 
under  the  frame,  and  is  clamped  in  position  by  means  of  a  suitable  clip.  The 
said  metallic  piece  carrying  tne  back  of  the  camera  can  be  made  in  one  piece, 
or,  in  the  case  of  large  cameras,  in  two  pieces,  connected,  when  the  camera  is 
open,  by  a  strip  of  metal,  being  secured  in  position  by  one  or  more  milled-head 
screws. 

The  camera  frame  is  also  furnished  with  a  screw  for  sejiarating  the  .sliding 
portions  thereof,  and  is  used  for  focussing  after  a  rough  adjustment  by  means 
of  the  above-mentioned  sliding  piece. 


mntim^  of  S^octetirjES* 

MEETINGS    OF   SOCIETIES   FOR   NEXT    WF.BK 


D«t«  of  HMtlng. 


October  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
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Name  of  Society. 


North  London  

Uolmfirth  

Sutton 

Sheffield  Photo.  Society 

Paisley    

Bolton  Club  

Coventry  and  Midland  

Kdinbarfch  Photo.  Society   ... 

Photographic  Club 

Bolton  Photographic  Society 

Leeds  

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland 
Glasgow  Photo.  Association... 

London  and  Provincial 

Sheffield  Camera  Club   


Place  of  Meeting. 


MyddeltonHall,IJpper.6t.,l8lington 

Society's  Booms,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Masonic  Hall. 
Paisley  Museum. 

The  Studio,  Chancerj-lane,  Bolton. 
The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Professional  Hall,  20,  George-street. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.i;. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 
Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee. 
Religious  Institn.  ,177, Buchanan-st. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basing hall-st. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
SirTEJiBEB  19,— Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  Chaikman  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  another  Society  it  had  been  stated 
that  if  a  finished  bromide  print  that  was  found  to  be  too  dark  were  treated  with 
oxalate  developer  and  immersed  in  hypo  it  would  be  reduced.  He  had  tried 
it,  but  without  sufficient  result  to  be  sure  of  it,  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Debenham 
if  he  could  throw  light  upon  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  supposed  that  it  would  depend  upon  whether  the 
oxalate  developer  had  Ijecome  oxiiUsed,  as  it  would  be  with  an  old  developer. 
In  this  case,  no  doubt,  it  would  retiuce  the  depth  of  the  print. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  agreed  with  this  view,  and  added  that  if  the  oxalate  were 
fresh  and  neutral,  and  the  hypo-ceutained  silver,  the  print  might  be  expected  to 
be  rather  strengthened  than  reduced. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the  statement  with  which 
he  set  out  had  added  that  a  print  developed  with  pyro  would  not  be  reduced, 
but  only  an  iron-developed  one. 

Mr.  Dkbknham  :  This  was  a  case  of  mistaken  observation,  of  which  there 
were  many  instances  in  photographic  history,  these  mistakes  being  accepted  as 
facts  by  subsequent  writers,  and  stated  as  such  iu  text-books. 

The  Chairman  had  an  instance  in  his  mind  illustrating  that  remirk. 

A  question  was  read  : — "  What  is  the  best  medium  for  mounting  silver  prints 
in  a  1x>ok  so  as  not  to  cockle  the  leaves ! " 

It  was  replied  that  a  medium  should  be  used,  such  as  gum  or  starch,  con- 
taining as  much  alcohol  as  possible,  and  that  the  priut  sliould  be  dried  before 
being  covered  with  the  medium. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  said  that  it  was  b'-'st  to  starch  the  prints  and  let  them 
dry ;  fresh  starch  might  then  be  applied,  an.l  if  quickly  laid  down  the  cockling 
would  be  but  slight. 

Tlie  Chairman  mentioned  that  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  had  said  that  he  always 
pasted  paper  on  the  back  of  a  mounted  photograph,  .so  that  there  should  be  a 
tension  to  counteract  that  which  arose  from  the  contraction  of  the  print  in 
drying. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Brioqe  said  that  he  curled  prints  backwards  for  a  time  to  cure 
the  cnrL 


Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  remedy  was  only  good  for  a  time,  and  that  the 
print  would  eventually  curl  inwards. 

Another  question  was  read,  asking  for  a  reliable  formula  for  preserving 
sensitised  paper. 

Mr.  P.  EvEBiTT  recommended  floating  the  back  of  the  paper  on  a  bath  of 
citric  acid  solution  at  a  strength  of  nine  ounces  to  the  gallon. 

Mr.  Dkbknham  inquired  whether  paper  so  prepared  toned  well. 

Mr.  EVERITT  replied  that  it  did  very  well. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  of  the  acids  he  tried  the  only  one  which 
preserved  the  paper  without  interfering  with  the  tone  was  perchloric.  This 
might  be  added  direct  to  the  sensitising  solution. 

Mr.  Clarke  recommended  storing  the  paper  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper 
that  had  been  imbued  with  soda. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  in  some  cases  sensitised  paper  yellowed  more  quickly 
between  blotting  paper  than  without  it.  That  was  due  to  a  small  quantity  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  left  in  the  paper  by  the  manufacturer. 

Another  question  was  asked  as  to  the  best  method  of  mounting  prints  on 
boards  having  an  India-tint  lithographed  centre,  the  member  inquiring  having 
found  a  strong  tendency  in  the  prints  to  come  up  after  drying. 

Mr.  Bridge  .said  that  if  the  tint  were  sponged  over  with  water  it  would 
afterwards  take  the  starch  paste  properly. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Sbptkmbbb  17, — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  (President)  iu  the  chair. 

Tlie  Hon.  Secretary  showed  some  8x6  platinotype  prints  of  views  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke  showed  some  silver  prints,  and  Mr.  W.  Bishop  some  hand- 
oamera  views. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  an  alleged  new  cure  for  blistering  of  albumenised 
paper,  the  method  being  to  immerse  the  print  iu  alcohol ;  this  was  published 
by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  in  an  article  in  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  in  1878.  The  cure  consists,  after  toning  and  washing  in 
water,  iu  inimersiug  the  prints  for  a  short  time  in  methylated  spirits  of  wine 
till  such  time  as  they  have  a  semi-transparent  appearance,  or  about  five  minutes, 
then  press  most  of  the  spirit  out  and  wash  again  in  water. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  immerse  in  neat  spirit,  and 
suggested  the  addition  of  spirit  to  the  toning  or  fixing  bath,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  might  be  added  to  the  developer  for  bromide  prints. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  it  was  agreed 
that  the  size  left  the  paper,  and  not  the  albumen  the  size. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  examined  the  inside  of  a  blister  under  a 
microscope,  and  found  filaments  of  paper  attached  to  it,  proving  that  the  size 
had  left  the  paper. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  if  there  were  a  tendency  in  the  paper  to  blister,  it 
would  be  brought  on  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  or  density  of  the 
solutions. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a  sudden  change  in  the  density  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  blistering,  and  in  America  it  was  usual  to  place  the  prints  in  salt 
and  water  after  the  hypo  bath,  to  make  a  gradual  change  iu  the  density. 

Mr.  Clarke  had  used  a  very  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  before  fixing. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  an  objection  to  the  use  of  acetic  acid,  as,  unless, 
it  was  washed  entirely  out  belore  fixing,  sulphur  toning  would  result. 

Mr.  Mackie  did  not  think  that  the  same  theory  held  good  iu  the  case  of 
blistering  on  bromide  paper. 

Mr.  Bishop  considered  that  there  was  a  clo.ser  relation  between  the  processes, 
than  was  generally  supposed,  and  thought  the  methylated  spirit  would  harden 
the  size  of  albumenised  paper  iu  the  same  way  as  the  gelatine  film  of  bromide 
paper,  and  prevent  its  tearing  away  from  the  paper. 

Mr.  S.MITH  said  that,  albumen  being  soluble  iu  ammonia,  he  considered  the 
use  of  ammonia  in  the  fixing  bath  would  soften  the  albumen  film  and  favour 
blistering ;  he  had  known  cases  in  which  paper  had  blistered  when  ammonia 
was  used  that  had  not  blistered  without  it. 

The  Chaib.man  stated  that  the  heavier  the  coating  of  albumen  the  worse  the 
blisters  would  be  .should  the  paper  have  any  tendency  in  that  direction. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  when  the  Hon.  Secretary 
will  read  a  paper  on  The  Relation  between  Exposure  and  Developinent  and 
Subsequent  Improvement  of  Negatives.     Visitors  are  invited. 


PEOPLE'S  PALACE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

September  20. — Second  annual  meeting.  —Mr.  W.  Lindsell  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Committee's  report,  which  showed  that  there  were 
forty-two  members  on  the  register.  The  winter's  programme  hail  been  con- 
tributed to  by  papers  and  demonstrations.  By  the  Secretary,  on  The  Carbon 
Process;  Mr.  Edwards,  on  Tlie  Platinotype  Process;  Mr.  Farmer,  on  Mode* 
of  Development;  Mr.  Livingston,  on  Intensification,  and  Intensifiers;  Mr. 
Downing,  on  Flash  Light  Photography ;  Mr.  Hastings,  on  Thi  Work  of 
Photographic  Societies;  Mr.  Gamble,  on  The  Preparation  and  Use  of  7«o- 
chromatic  Plates ;  Mr.  Hawkins,  on  The  Wet  Plate  Process ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Beckett,  on  The  Measuring  of  Lenses.  A  social  meeting  and  two  public 
lectures  had  been  given. 

At  the  Workmen's  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Palace,  of  the  five  first-cliiss 
certificates  awarded  four  were  carried  oft'  by  members  of  the  Club — Messrs. 
Barrett,  S.  J.  Beckett,  Edwards,  and  Hawkins. 

At  the  City  Guilds  Examination,  of  the  thirteen  students  that  passed  ten 
were  also  members  of  the  Club. 

The  report  then  stated  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Palace  had  decided  to  suspend 
for  twelve  mouths  the  Institute  portion  of  the  Palace  and  also  the  Clubs  formed 
in  connexion  therewith,  and  that  they  should  be  dissolved  as  from  September 
30  instant.  The  Trustees,  however,  would  be  prepared  to  consider  any  appli- 
cation to  form  new  clubs  from  students  in  connexion  with  the  technical 
schools.  Having  regard  to  the  progress  made  and  ttourishin^  condition  of  the 
Club,  the  Conmiittee  regretted  any  circumstances  that  rendered  the  disturb- 
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tttthaOnh  mtammarj,  but  tratad  that  uruifrFmeiiti  wonlil  be  made  by 
■oprHiBt  mwibtir  would,  in  tlia emit  of  tbeir  not  joining  the  Photo- 
grmphk  Cua  be  leftaad  meinbenhip  in  the  new  Clab. 

Tim  SscaBTART,  in  morinc  the  adoption  of  the  report,  explained  taWj  the 
amateneBia  dadilad  npon  bj'  tb*  Trotteea,  and  reooramended  the  meeting  to 
a4|o«ni  aatfl  October  S,  when  the  Clab  eoold,  proferma,  dkiolre,  and  imme- 
dJMhr  aftcnrifdi  nCona,  wbea  tb*  oflain  eoud  be  alaetad  and  the  Club  be 
n  «»liMMi«d. 

nil  eoome  waa  agreed  to. 

Hm  Aaditan'  itateneat  waa  read,  and  ahoweil  a  balance  of  "U.  U.  id.  in 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  80CTETT. 

Taa  iMt  of  the  ra«iilar  axeanioaa  «f  tlM  leaaon  took  place  on  the  21it  instant 
atOlHlaabMr  Abbar. 

Br  nooa  maay  expoaiina  bad  beaa  aada  npon  portiona  of  St.  Jaieph's 
Ch^U  the  Abbejr  walla,  erjrpt,  &&,  soeb  aa  were  faroaraMy  lit,  but  the  wind 
blew  too  itroag  to  do  jnatioe  to  beary  folia(e.  Accordingly  it  wan  decided  to 
Ttatt  WdU,  aooia  aiz  mBea  diataat.     H«a  tka  aim  waa  shining  brightly,  and 


I  work  waa  dooa  ia  tba  qoaiat  oU  ■aitot'lilaee^  then  in  the  fnll  swing  of  a 
naAat  dajr,  iti  fapid  atrcama  of  valar  naamg  aaeb  aidv  of  the  street,  pro- 
bably tor  eeatoriea,  m  aa  uieiBua  freai  a  powerfnl  apring  in  the  Bishop's 
Palace  groande,  and  leaihatiag  ooe  of  abro»l.  at  Lima  for  instance,  where 
walv  laMaa  aioag  a  wide  chaaaal  ia  Ike  Biiddla  of  tba  stnaU  to  the  oatsUrts. 
TW  west  fhial  of  WeOi  Catkedr^  h,  «■  a  aaaay  aaenK)on,^>ie  of  tba  moat 

1  seTeral 
1  Vicar's 
oaring  to  aarrice  being  eon- 
doelad  at  tba  Msat.    Abont  half-peat  Bta  we  bid  adiwi  to  this  cathedrJ  city, 
rMtMag  Bath  aboat  two  boon  Inar. 


lallihi  tie  I  aatAwti  of  the  kiad  whieh  caa  be  photoyariied.  Tbisandi 
other  pertlooa  of  IhaaxtariorreoeiTadattaBtioa.  MpodaDy  the  doiaten, '' 
doai^  aad  aioaL    No  arork  ooold  be  deoe  inaiile  oaring  to  aerrioe  beii 


Gorre^ponHence. 

«*-  OTTmfmtmtt  dleali  —mr  WfMi  ••  t*«k  iUm  ^  tt«  pe^OT. 


I80CHB0MATIC  PHOTOUBAPHS. 
Tq  tit  EaiTOB. 

Bia.— Mr.  Bethaaley,  ia  hi*  paper  oo  OrtleiihraaaiHf  PKotovnp^V 
with  OtUuint  Plain,  wbich  appear*  ia  the  Bainsti  JoraXAi.  or  Paoro- 
oaarar,  Angaet  30,  pige  571,  aaya,  "iTaa't  method  conaiata  of  flooding 
the  plala  with  aa  aioohoUe  aoiotioo  of  tha  dye  (oootaining  one  graia  in 
bar  ooBoe*),  allowing  the  aleehol  to  WTaporale,  and  then  waabiog  with 
water.  It  ia  not  aaay  to  aea  wity  thia  ■etl>od  ahooU  giro  belter  reenlta 
Ihao  aimply  imaanoig  the  plaice  in  ao  M]oeoiu  eolation  o(  the  dye. 
PhnlBia atria  «i|i(«wla  ooDftna  Ihia  eoppoaitioa.  Tbay  alao  ooofirm 
Ifaa'a  ilalwHWi  thai  if  Ibo  pkia  la  toaalcd  with  tbo  atitaig  aleobolio 
aotalieM  aad  aol  waahod.  do  wmtHtimmm  to  tha  leea  rafraagibia  raja  ia 
nhlilBiil,  4oat«li  w  heBaaaa  tha  alaahali  ealotion  doea  not  really  penetrate 
the  film.  I  waa  onaUe  to  frt  aalMMlory  reenlta  arith  eyanine  in  thia 
way." 

Mr.  Bothamley'e  aooilMiaa.  ■Illin^  diaonditing  one  ol  my  sUle- 
■aaato  of  a  certain  aad  JMUtiUiaMa  tMl,  ia  aodonbledly  tbo  reeult  o(  a 
oooaaiaatioaa  tdal  of  tha  nothod.  It  la,  tber«{at«,  fortnnaU  that  1  am 
now  ahla  to  giro  tba  probahia  reaaoa  lor  Mr.  Bothamley'a  (ailore.  and  to 
atato  lhaaoaiHlioBaof  moaaee  *o  plainly  that  be  will  be  able  to  repeat  the 
aspenoMOl  ineeeeifnUy.  Tbaea  aoaditiona,  aa  I  now  ondaratand  them, 
aia  aa  loUowa :— Fiial.  that  djraa  bo  oaed  wbiah  are  eitlMT  inaolable  or  not 
taaly  aoloUa  la  water ;  aaaoad.  that  tba  aaaaitifo  pUtea  bo  o(  a  (tiiubla 
*iaeln  (*•  aaad  "  plaliM  aad  aoma  t»hm%  ten  anilable),  and  that  they  bo 
taab  bam  Ifao  tMtory. 

Art«r  making,  ponibly,  forty  apleoAd  negttiree  by  thia  method  with 
cyanir.-.  I  opaood  a  box  o(  plataa  «f  a  dillereut  sjaa,  whiah  bad  boon  lomo 
Bootha  on  a  aheli  in  my  dark  loOB,  and  with  tbaae  platea  got,  by  tba 
mm»  matbod,  oaly  waak,  foggy,  wocthlaaa  aagatiTaa,  altbongb  tba  plate* 
worked  ait  right  (or  ordinary  pbotonapby.  Further  exparimanta  ihowed 
thai  my  method  waa  daeidadly  haUar  tlwo  Sehoman'*  more  oomplicated 
bath  method  on  Mfno  plataa  wbaa  Ibay  were  freab  from  tha  factory,  but 
MM  10  good  aa  BehoaMa'i  wbaa  th^r  wof*  old,  and  not  better  than 
fldiaamn'a  with  *ona  makea  of  pialaa,  oraa  when  they  were  treah.  The 
ImI  fomaina  that  the  beat  raaolti  I  ever  got  with  eyanine  were  by  my  own 
■etbod,  and  that  tha  lalatiTa  eoloar  aeaaitiTeoaaa  waa  far  greater  than 
had  arar  haaa  lapettad  frcea  tba  aao  of  ^yaaino  oa  each  rapid  plate*. 

I  halioao  I  bare  afaaady  aaOad  atlaatiaa  to  the  tact  tliat  eymnide  and 
Alotopbyl,  whan  applied  ia  Ibo  aaaaar  I  have  recommended,  appear  to 
lanMia  entirely  npon  tbo  enrtaea  of  the  film,  even  when  the  plate  ia 
■oaked  in  wai«r.  It  *t«m«  to  oto  that  the  watrr  acta  only  npon  the  dye 
to  nader  it  ligbt-sen*iti*e,  and  that  tht*  "  aeositised  "  dye,  when  fmther 
altered  by  expoaara  to  light,  (onaa  a  nooleo*  for  derelopment,  in  the 


manner  snggested  by  Captain  Abney  (British  Journai,  op  Photooraphy, 
1888,  pages  196,  215).  In  fact,  I  believe  we  have  here  a  proof  that 
Captain  Abney's  theory  of  the  action  of  oolour-sensitisers  is  correct,  but 
that  his  demonstration  was  inoomplete,  and  the  method  he  recommended 
was  unsnccessful  because  he  did  not  recognise  the  necessity  of  treating 
the  dye  with  water  to  make  it  light-sensitive. 

That  the  failure  of  eyanine  and  chlorophyl  to  make  plates  colour- 
sensitive  without  wetting  ia  not  due  merely  to  their  failure  to  penetrate 
the  film,  as  assumed  by  Mr.  Bothamley,  is  proved  by  the  fact  (to  which  I 
long  ago  called  attention)  that  they  act  in  the  same  way  upon  collodion 
plates,  which  must  also  be  wetted  after  applying  the  alcoholic  solution.— 
I  am,  yours.  Ac,  Fbed.  E.  Ivks. 

Philadelphia,  September  11,  1889. 


CONTINUATING  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 
To  the  EorroR. 

8iB,— There  are  some  alight  typographical  errors  in  the  article  under 
thi*  heading,  a  few  of  which  please  let  me  correct.  The  second  word  in 
the  laat  line  of  the  first  paragraph  is  a  travesty.  The  word  "  fraction  " 
m  the  next  paragraph  should  be  in  the  plural,  while  the  comma 
after  "  is,"  line  17,  paragraph  8,  mars  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  The 
punetnation  mark  after  "exposure,"  line  9,  paragraph  4,  should  be 
deleted,  and  "as  "  read  for  "are."  For  these  and  the  rest  I,  no  doubt, 
am  to  blame. 

The  oontinuating  theory,  was,  I  find,  advanced  by  a  writer  in  the 
Almahio  abqpt  ten  yeara  ago,  and  was  promptly  doubted  by  so  consider- 
able an  authority  a*  Dr.  Eder.— I  am,  yonra,  *o  ,       Thomas  Beddino. 


MISAPPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sia, — I  regret  that  yonr  correspondent,  Mr.  Larry  O'Broom,  has  not 
nnderstood  my  paper.  The  ambignity  he  finds  with  regard  to  my  opinion 
on  large  direct  heads  ae  against  enlargements  from  small  ones  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  took  it  for  granted  that  every  photographer  was  well 
conversant  with  tha  bearing  of  the  law  of  conjugate  foci  on  the  subject. 
A*  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  your  correspondent  does  not  quote  me  fully, 
hi*  quotation  bring  from  the  following  sentence :— "  I  do  not  propose  to 
diacaaa  here  the  pre*  and  eotu  of  direct  large  heads  as  against  enlarge- 
ment*, for  there  are  many  other  reasons  coming  in  which,  at  the  expense 
of  theoretical  benefit,  have  proved  that  the  direct  large  head,  when  taken 
nnder  the  most  favoarable  circumstances,  that  is,  with  a  lens  of  long 
toons,  i*  nndoabtedly  much  more  pleasing  tlian  an  enlarged  small  image." 
To  endeavoar  to  make  this  dearer  to  your  correspondent,  I  simply  repeat 
what  I  then  said  with  inference  to  the  accompanying  diagrams. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  a 


In  Fig.  1,  if  the  object  0  and  the  image  I  are  arranged  <i.t  double  the 
focal  length  ol  ttie  lens  on  uppoaite  mdca  of  its  uplidU  centre,  they  are 
of  the  aame  size.  Any  object  0'  or  0^  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
object  O,  will  neoesaarily  give  an  enlarged  or  reduced  image  respectively  ; 
and  in  taking  a  given  life-sized  head,  if  the  eye  be  fooussed  for,  the  nose 
must  be  enlarged,  and  the  ear  or  background  reduced  in  scale.  Now,  if 
a  long-focus  Uob  be  employed  to  do  this  work,  any  difference  in  the  planes 
other  than  thoae  fbcosaed  for  becomes  less  and  less  apparent  as  regards 
truth  in  the  resolting  image.  Tlie  longer  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
the  lea*  and  lea*  apparent  becomes  the  liability  of  untrue  rendering.  In 
Fig.  3  the  ray*  meet  the  lens  practically  parallel,  and  if  a  small  lens, 
such  a*  a  carte  lens,  be  employed  in  focussing  a  sitter  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  rays  are  practically  parallel— i.e.,  the  diScrence  between  the  ex- 
treme conjugate  point*  included  is  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the 
distance  of  the  sitter  from  the  lens— a  theoretically  truer  image  in  drawing 
i*  the  result,  and  if  thi*  be  enlarged  to  the  same  size  as  a  direct  large 
head  it  is  theoretunlly  truer  in  drawing.    As  to  the  question  of  distortion. 
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a  rapid  rectilinear  or  any  non-distorting  lens— including  some  forms  of 
portrait  lenses— gives  the  truest  drawing.  The  Petzval  form  of  portrait 
lena  is  next,  and  the  ordinary  single  achromatic  meniscus  last.  I  concur 
with  your  correspondent  that  an  enlarged  head  from  a  negative  taken  with 
a  rectilinear  lens  is  to  be  recommended  for  fidelity  of  reproduction  ;  but 
my  own  opinion  is  that  enlargements  have  a  kind  of  "flat"  appearance 
that  does  not  appear  in  a  properly  taken  direct  large  head.  'Vour  coire- 
spondent  informs  your  readers  "  the  pleasing  results  (in  direct  large  heads) 
are  not  gained  with  the  lens,  but  with  the  printing  process."  This  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  subject,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
ignore  the  performance  of  the  lenses  in  the  question. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Thos.  B.  Dallueybb. 
25,  Nevman-strut,  W.,  September  25, 1889. 


To  the  Editob. 

Sra,— In  last  week's  Journal  I  see  a  letter  from  Mr.  Larry  O'Broom 
anent  the  above  subject.  I  have  read  it  over  twice,  and  it  still  appears 
to  me  quite  misty.  I  really  cannot  see  why  he  should  say  that  "  the 
pleasing  results  are  not  gained  with  the  lens,  but  with  the  printing  pro- 
cess." Surely  the  kind  of  result  shmM  be  due  to  the  lens  used  in  pro- 
ducing the  image,  whether  this  be  from  a  projected  tmall  image,  as  when 
enlarging,  or  whether  it  be  a  direct  Urge  image,  i.e.,  an  image  produced 
in  the  camera  by  means  of  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is  not  less  than 
twice  the  length  of  image  required.  I  have  gone  through  the  various 
papers  read  at  the  Convention,  and  consider  those  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  and 
Mr.  Traill  Taylor  to  be  the  most  practical  on  the  subject  that  have 
appeared  for  some  time ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  professional  photo- 
grapher made  it  a  rule  to  work  according  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  ideas,  he 
would  produce  his  large  pictures  more  natural  than  he  does  now.  There 
are  a  few  professionals  alive  to  the  great  advantage  gained  by  using  long- 
focus  lenses  of  both  single  and  double  form  when  they  wish  to  produce 
large  heads,  Ac,  but  the  present  rule  is  to  use  the  carte,  cabinet,  and 
other  lenses  for  pictures  that  would  be  infinitely  better  were  lenses  of 
greater  focal  length  used.  With  regard  to  distortion  by  lenses,  I,  some 
years  ago,  when  gelatine  plates  first  came  into  use,  made  the  following 
experiments  on  the  stereotyped  model  of  former  days,  viz.,  the  plaster 
bust  recommended  by  our  dear  old  Jabez  Hughes,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  collodion  worker. 

From  this  bust  negatives  were  made  by  means  of  lenses  of  the  follow- 
ing types : — Rapid  rectilinear,  portrait,  single  landscape,  portable  sym- 
metrical, and,  lastly,  the  lens  from  the  finder  of  an  astronomical  tele- 
scope. All  were  of  the  same  focus  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch — that  is 
to  say,  the  same  size  of  image  was  produced  with  each  lens  without  altering 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  bust.  Transparencies  were  made — by 
contact — from  the  negatives,  and  these  were  projected  upon  the  usual 
screen  by  means  of  the  limelight,  but  no  difference  whatever  could  be  seen 
in  their  outline.  The  picture  produced  with  the  finder  objective  was  as 
perfect  as  the  one  made  with  the  rapid  rectilinear,  the  result  being  no 
doubt  due  to  using  long-tocus  lenses,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  model  to  practically  bring  the  focus  down  to  nearly  that  for  parallel 
rays.  Had  I  used  lenses  of  greatly  different  foci,  and  made  the  images 
agree  in  size  by  altering  the  distance  between  camera  and  model,  I 
believe  that  I  should  have  discovered  distortion  in  the  picture  made  with 
the  shortest-focus  lens,  because  of  the  exaggerated  perspective  produced. 

It  is  some  time  since  the  practical  W.  K.  Burton  recommended  for 
large  portraiture  single  lenses  of  long  focus.  Such  lenses,  however,  were 
made,  and  have  been  obtainable  now  for  several  seasons.  Still,  the  pity 
is  that  photographers  do  not  avail  themselves  of  such  excellent  tools ;  the 
simple  fact  is,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
read  and  understand  such  practical  papers  as  those  given  at  the  late 
Convention. — I  am,  yours,  ifec,  J.  T.  Chapman. 

Manchester,  September  23,  1889. 


NATUBALISTIC  PHOTOGEAPHT. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Mr.  Bobinson  makes  merry  with  quip  and  quotation  over  what 
he  terms  my  "  definition  "  of  naturalism  as  "  truth  and  the  best  of  every- 
thing," and  he  confesses  himself  a  naturalistic  under  this  description. 
This  astonishes  me,  for  later  in  his  letter  there  is  yet  another  quotation 
to  aflirm  that  what  he  wants  is  truth  with  some  fiction  or  imagination 
added. 

Now  in  the  rage  for  definitions  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Eobinson  for 
his  definition  of  imagination  or  "  fairy  fiction,"  just  to  see  how  far  from 
untruth,  as  far  as  our  art  is  concerned,  this  would  turn  out  to  be.  No  two 
men  agree  as  to  what  is  truth  in  the  abstract,  but  a  very  general  consensus 
of  agreed  opinion  will  be  found  to  exist  as  to  many  things  being  untruths. 
Amongst  these  untruths  must  certainly  be  included  the  results  of  com- 
bination printing  as  practised  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  wherein  the  character, 
quality,  and  tone  of  the  foregrounds  will  be  found  to  be  out  of  harmony 
and  truth  with  the  backgrounds,  wherein  also,  in  many  cases,  the 
artificiality  of  the  models  reminds  one  of  the  stage  rather  than  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Bobinson,  with  some  boldness,  defends  the  practice  of 
photographing  ladies  trained  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  and  dressed  up  as 
rustic  maidens  or  fisher  lasses,  as  being  better  than  trusting  to  haphazard 


chance  for  models.  But  it  is  no  question  here  of  chance,  because  the 
artist  who  takes  such  pains  as  Mr.  Bobinson  does,  would  naturally  carefully 
select  his  model  to  the  manner  born  for  any  special  subject.  A  very 
short  study  of  photographic  pictures,  comparing  those  containing  figures 
dressed  for  the  occasion  in  unaccustomed  garb  and  posed  in  unaccustomed 
actions,  with  others  in  which  figures  native  and  natural  to  the  surroundings 
and  subject  they  are  depicted  in,  are  taken,  will  convince  any  one  on  this 
point.  Lady  models  are  not  in  place  in  such  subjects,  and  no  skill  can 
make  them  so.  It  may  be  more  comfortable  to  work  in  this  way,  and 
easier  to  attain  a  certain  end ;  but,  unfortunately,  "  truth  and  the  best  of 
everything  "  will  not  admit  this  practice  in  the  way  it  has  been  followed. 

Mr.  Robinson  objects  to  my  claim  as  to  what  it  is  which  differentiates 
the  ordinary  from  the  naturalistic  school,  but  he  prtictically  admits 
the  claim  in  his  next  paragraph.  He  joins  issue  only  on  the  word 
"  exclusively,"  and  boasts  of  adding  imagination.  Now  this  to  me  means 
absolutely  nothing.  Surely  tlie  poetry  and  pathos,  and  all  that  makes 
nature  most  beautiful  to  the  seeing  eye,  is  in  nature  as  she  appears  to  ua 
all,  and  has  to  be  drawn  from  it  by  the  artist  who  is  trained  to  the  powers 
of  expression,  not  added  from  without.  Where  the  imagination  comes 
in,  in  such  daring  combination  printing  as  Mr.  Robinson  is  famed  for,  is 
beyond  me  to  see.  Let  any  one  look  at  The  Angelus  or  The  Sower  for  a 
lesson. 

I  echo  Mr.  Robinson's  desire  to  stop  disputing  over  terms,  but  there  is 
something  more  than  mere  terms  involved  where  it  is  a  question  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  combination  printing,  over  emphasis  of  so-called 
composition  laws  in  minutiae  (such  as  rules  about  wedge-shaped  lights  and 
shadows,  and  balancing  lines  in  detail),  attempts  at  historical  subjects,  and 
artificial  models,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  severe  regard  for  everything 
natural  and  true  in  tone,  costume,  action,  and  expression. 

It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  the  aim  and  desire  are  the  same  in 
both  cases,  but  the  divergence  is  as  to  methods  and  principles  admissible 
and  Ukely  to  lead  nearest  to  the  desired  result.— I  am,  yours  &c., 

Geoboe  Davison. 


raSLEADING  FORMULA.— EIKONOGEN. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  a  lover  and  user  of  ten  per  cent,  solutions,  and  on  the 
advent  of  the  new  developing  agent,  eikonogen,  obtained  from  a  leading 
dealer  here  an  original  tin  of  it.  I  attempted  to  make  a  solution  of  my 
pet  strength,  but  quite  failed  to  get  a  stronger  solution  than  about  three 
per  cent.  On  seeing  in  your  issue  of  last  week  that  Messrs.  Fradelle  & 
Young  state  that  they  make  a  ten  per  cent,  solution,  I  have  tried  once 
more,  and  failed  as  before.  On  going  to  the  dealer  about  it,  he  tells  me 
that  I  might  as  well  attempt  to  put  a  quart  of  ale  into  a  pint  pot  as  to  try 
to  make  a  solution  according  to  Messrs.  Marion's  advertisement.  Who 
is  right? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  James  Gabdkeb. 

Mancliester. 

[Our  correspondent  vrill  not  succeed  in  making  a  plain  ten  per  cent, 
solution,  but  if  the  proportion  of  sulphite  of  soda  given  in  the  for- 
mula issued  by  the  makers  bo  just  dissolved,  it  is  possible  the  desired 
quantity  of  eikonogen  wiU  be  taken  up,  as  its  solubility  is  greatly 
increased  in  the  presence  of  the  sulphite. — Ed.] 


CAUTION— EIKONOGEN. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — I  may  be  allowed  to  caution  all  those  using  Thomas's  hydro- 
quinone  developer  not  to  do  so  in  a  metal  tray,  as  the  caustic  potash 
necessary  to  that  developer  acts  fatally  upon  the  gilding  or  plating  of  the 
tray,  and  on  cleaning  it  or  rubbing  it  the  brass  surface  is  quite  exposed. 
Can  any  one  suggest  an  easy  way  of  rendering  this  surface  innocuous, 
either  by  replating  or  otherwise  ?  The  developer  in  question,  which  is 
a  very  excellent  one,  has  no  action  upon  vulcanite  or  porcelain. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Ethel  Constance  Mat. 

• 

A  USE  FOB  GELATINO-CITBO-CHLOBIDE  PAPER. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  ask  for  space  to  describe  what  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  new  use 
for  the  paper  mentioned  above.  It  is,  briefly,  for  the  reproduction, 
either  on  the  same  scale,  or  on  a  scale  either  larger  or  smaller,  of 
negatives. 

Such  reproduction  is  generally  done,  at  least  in  this  country,  by  the 
taking  of  a  transparency  from  the  original  negative,  and  the  production 
from  that  of  a  second  negative.  This  process  is  troublesome,  and  never, 
in  my  experience,  gives  a  second  negative  quite  equal  to  the  original, 
even  if  the  transparency  be  in  carbon.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  reproduced  negative  quite  equal  in  gradation  to  the  original,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  get  better  negatives  by  copying 
gelatino-citro-chloride  prints  that  have  been  stripped  from  glass  than  by 
making  them  from  transparencies. 

The  copying  of  prints  that  have  been  stripped  from  glass  is  very  easy 
on  account  of  the  complete  absence  of  grain.  It  is  only  necessary  to  so 
place  the  print  and  the  camera  that  no  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 
former  is  to  be  seen  when  looking  from  the  position  of  the  latter. 
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NcfktiTW  an  "nrj  limbla  to  destmetioo  in  tbi«  oonntry  from  climatic 
inflnaneea,  kad  I  find  it  quite  worth  while,  in  the  case  of  any  negative 
that  I  ipecially  Talae,  to  make,  at  the  beginning,  a  print  on  gelatino- 
citro-chloride  paper,  and  to  store  thia,  in  oue  of  accident  to  the  negative. 

It  might  be  tiMOcbt  that  the  tone  of  the  print  wonld  mach  inflaence 
the  reaolt  in  eemnig,  bnt  I  &nd  that  it  does  ao  to  but  a  small  extent.  On 
the  whole,  I  pnur  •  brownish  tone. 

It  is  often  renommended  that  a  transparency  shoald  be  made  from  any 
negatiT*  that  ia  speeially  rained,  in  ease  of  accident  to  the  latter.  It  is 
•t  least  qoite  as  nMfnl,  and  much  easier,  to  make  a  print  on  gelatino- 
eitro-ehloride  paper. 

I  hare  written  throogbont  of  gelatino-citro-chloride  paper,  bat  I 
imagine  that  a  burnished  print  on  any  other  kind  of  paper  would  serve 
equally  well. — I  am,  yoon,  Ac.,  E.  Ooawa. 

Tokio,  Jafnk. 

THE  CORNWALL  EXHIBITION. 
To  th£  EonoB. 

Sib,— It  say*  a  good  deal  for  the  work  of  an  amateur  that  it  should 
deenve  the  eye  and  judgment  d  the  skilled  representatives  of  the  fore- 
moet  pbolog^hie  journals  in  the  world ;  but  so  it  has  been  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  exhibha  at  the  Bojrml  Cornwall  Polyteehnio  Society's 
Exhibition,  1889,  notieed  in  the  Jonoui.  for  September  20,  where  the 
lantern  slide  rtodia*  at  Mr.  F.  BriglenMB  are  quite  oooUy  pnt  down  as 
baiac  "priatod  evldatly  by  a  meehaniral  proeew  of  various  tones, 
wlikfa  an  Ttijr  afbetive  and  faneifnl."  As  it  ao  happens,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  «»Mnifa>iii(r  tiiat  "  frame  of  lantern  slides  "  before  they  were  sent 
•wi^,  and  tineswat  time  have  carefully  examined  others  from  the  same 
worker's  hand,  as  well  as  the  nagativee  from  which  they  were  taken,  and, 
to  dear  up  that  little  mistake  onee  and  for  all,  most  state  that  the  gentle- 
nan  alluded  to  is  an  amateur  of  tha  ■tndiona  and  practical  type,  with 
little  time  to  spare  from  his  prnfsaeiniill  dntiea,  and  tnat  those  slides  are 
prepared  and  printed  by  biouMlf,  withont  bis  having  even  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  print,  or  get  them  printed,  mechanically.  The  dozen  of  slides 
sent  were  made  by  the  following  proeaases  :— Gelatino-albumen  (Chap- 
man's), which  ware  the  only  eommeraial  platee  used ;  the  others  were  by 
gelatine  eitio-«hlorid«,  gelatine  hwida^  and  earbon,  all  prepared  by  the 
exhibitor. 

TIm  ttatnmH  %emm  and  colours  of  the  rilver  prints  are  got  entirely  by 
ezpoaoM,  dataieaBaet,  toning,  and  ftxing.  these  operations  being  so 
varied  as  to  get  toe  diflerest  effects  ol  snn  or  mooolight,  the  greeny-blue 
of  the  latter  (although  qoite  antme  to  nature)  being  that  by  which  we 
are  wont  to  repreeeat  nature  in  paintings.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  nntrutb  of  moonlight  colour,  just  take  a  look  at  trees  or  foliage 
during  a  full  mooo  oa  a  rlondleee  ai^t,  at,  say,  twenty  yards  distanoe, 
when  It  will  be  aini  that  the  moat  acMr-aensitiTe  eye  will  tail  to  deteet 
even  a  veetigc  of  eoloor.  All  nalan  b  seen  then  as  ■■  darkneas  dimly 
Hl" 

In  the  two  or  three  carboa  alidsa,  the  thickness  of  the  material  may 
have  led  to  the  mistake  ol  supyoaing  them  mechanical,  but  doeer  obeer- 
vation  will  show  that  th^  are  highly  artialie,  both  in  selection  of  subject 
and  prodoetioo  of  print  nosn  the  nalowhad  nsgalivee.  It  may  be  noted 
that  prints  fma  several  of  theee  aad  oflMra  obtained  for  If r.  B.  a  special 
medal  at  the  Crystel  Palaea  EtUbMea  is  the  spring  of  the  preeent  year. 


In  this  connexion  it  might  be  mwcmM  that  lantara  alidee  shonld  not 
ooU  as  pnnts,  bat  M  Jadgi 
the  same  fsnses  and  light  beiag  oaad.— I  am,  yours,  Sto., 


be  looked  at 


as  pnnts,  bat  M  judged  by  their  appearance  on  the 
"■  ■    ■   ■  "      "  rs,  Ae., 

MMwryk,  StfUmbtr  34.  Aaraca  Sbat. 

STANDARD  MKAmTREMBNTS  FOR  PHOTOORAPHIC  LENS 

FrrnuoR. 

To  tkt  Emtob. 

Sat,— I  had  no  opportunity  of  explaining  to  you  at  the  Convention  my 
ooona  of  aetioo  in  the  matter  of  thoee  standards  for  lensee.  Yoa  were 
•he«t  when  I  moved  the  retota  of  the  report,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
yov  might  misaadaretaad  me.  There  is  already  much  deplorable  mis- 
understanding eaUMeted  with  the  whole  eoneem,  and  so  I  write  you. 

My  iimpla  wsnn  (or  moving  that  Mr.  Wollaston's  report  be  not 
adopted  waa  that  I  believed  it  to  be  no  report  of  any  work  done  by  the 
Coovention  Committee,  which  I  nndantood  had  never  met :  and  that  in 
ila  iaeompleteneee  and  graaaly  bad  expreesion,  it  was  altogether  dis- 
giaoefal  to  the  Coavaotioa,  and  liayotsiit 

Aa  yoa  know,  I  and  my  firm  do  hsaitity  support  the  general  adoption 
of  the  seriea  of  screws  and  the  syelaa  of  apertures  recommended  in  the 
leperl  But  I  felt,  and  do  now  Isal.  moat  strongly,  that  if  the  work  of 
our  Cooveotion  in  the  matter  is  to  command  that  high  respect,  which  it 
•hooU  merit,  and  which  the  thing  itaatf  demands,  we  must  do  the  work 
in  Mae  tar  better  wav. 

I  avMlf  do  know  the  correct  speeifleation  of  the  sUndard  screws,  for 
instaaes ;  bat  I  do  not  tliink  you  eoold  find  six  other  men  who  do.  And 
yoa  eaaaot  aadcrstaad  it  from  the  nport.  So  also  in  other  matters :  the 
whoie  thing  ia  to  my  mind  extremely  tseble  and  impotent  I  do  not  care 
pctMaally  that  our  optidaaa  thsmaslfas  have  not  been  consulted.     If 


the  work  had  been  done  at  all  well,  I  would  not  care  who  did  it.  But  I 
do  feel  annoyed  that,the  one  who  professed  such  enthusiasm  at  Birming- 
ham should  have  so  damned  it  himself. 

This  is  one  view  ol  the  matter — a  most  important  view — which  is  moat 
imperfectly  considered.  No  optician  ia  likely  of  his  own  generous  will  to 
abandon  his  old  screw  fittings.  It  means  an  enormous  loss  of  plant  and 
stock. 

Whatever  system  may  ultimately  become  common  will  be  established 
by  public  demand  chiefly.  Public  demand  ia  the  only  thing  poaaible  for 
his  conversion,  or  for  any  general  agreement. 

And  you,  good  sir,  with  your  vast  powers,  have  it  more  in  your  hands 
than  any  of  us  to  make  the  healthy  public  demand. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

SlaU-$tTeet  Workt,  LeiceaUr,  September  15,  1889.      William  Tatlob. 


i£rct)ange  ©olumm 

,•  No  charge  is  mad*  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column; 
but  none  mil  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
whospecify  their  requirements  as  "  anything  useful"  will  Iher^ore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Ei«ht  new  poroeUin  diibe*.  19x16  and  downwardg;   wanted,  whole-plato  lens  in 

exchange.— Addreo,  H.  T.  Aoli,  15,  Wharfe-stroet,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
I  will  exchange  enlarging  lantern,  fonr-inch  condenser,  for  12  x  10  portable  camera 

with  one  or  more  double  backs.— Address,  Aktist,  75,  Dale-street,  Batley  Carr. 
Will  exobanoe  Brown's  patent  whole-plate  combination  camera  with  two  doable 

slides   (or  lantern  and   slides.— Address,  O.  A.  Bobibsob,  East  Bank  House, 

Hawiok.  V.B. 

I  will  axofaanga  a  oaUnet  So.  3  portrait  lens  with  Iris  diaphragms,  by  Beck,  for  first- 
elaas  itadlo  tamitare  or  a  whole-plate  outdoor  outfit. — Address,  W.  Daxib,  1,  High. 
street,  BbMleld. 

A  gnmbie  Beestoa  Hnmber  Cripper  tricjole,  light  roadster,  suitable  for  either  sex, 
offered  in  azohang*  for  light  15  x  12  or  larger  camera  and  lens.- Address,  Photo, 
Parade,  lUtladTliath. 


lingia  1  .  .  . 

foons,  in  exiuiange  for  tanks,  ktC,  tar  carbon  printing,  a  whole-plate  patent  Globe 
Isas,  Sevan  inohes  (oeoa,  and  Wilson's  Oiurtsr  Osnlury  «n  Pkotogravhy.— Address, 
H.  C.  J.,  7,  Tadema-roMl,  OmIs*^  a.W. 


Bn0tDrr0  to  (KTorreBponlientis. 

*,*  CottmuniccUioni  rtlating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajfairs 
tMutt  be  addressed  to  "  H.OBUinrooDACo.,"  2,  York-Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  IK*  ttxi  portion  ot  this  Joubhal,  including  queries  for 
"Ansu>ert"  and  " Exehanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thr  Editob," 
2,  Yort-slnet,  OovuU  Oetrden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
ddof.  Jfo  noUet  laknt  tf  eommumieations  unless  name  and  address  qf 
Miriler  art  given.  

Photoobafbs  RaonrnntBO  :— 
i.  B4U,  Frame.— Pkatotrnk  o/  Msnortol   C'vss,  St.  John's  ChurcKyard,  Froms. 
Fttadgraph  of  Nrnrtk  Avek,  SI.  Ja)in-(k*.fi<t|i<tat  Chvrck,  froms. 


B.  &— Wash  for  half  an  boor. 

A.  B.  C— The  pobliaber  does  not  know. 

M.  K.  H.— Both  hot  and  cold  bath  are  utilised  for  the  purpose. 

K  J.  Sbkiuiak. — Dissolve  pure  or  non-vulcanised  rubber  in  benzol. 

Rvssxu.  Stxklb,  M.D.— Any  lens  baring  a  focus  of  tmm.  twenty  to  thirty 

inches  will  da 
J  OoTUABD. — Try  a  bydroquinone  developer,  such  as  that  lately  recommended 

by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan. 
C_  c  w.— The  arrangement  described  will  afford  sufficient  light  of  a  good 

quality  lor  copying. 
W.  H.  McEaTBS. —There  are  two  Qerman  weeklies— Z>«u/*cA«  Photographen- 

ZtUung  and  Photographisches  Wochenblalt. 
Q,  W.  J. As  yon  say,  one  patent  appears  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  other, 

coosequeutly  that  Ust  taken  out  will  be  invalid. 
J  WlDDOP. — Judging  by  the  specimens,  there  is  merit  enough  in  the  process 

to  render  it  one  that  would  b«  taken  up  by  lithographers. 
Bkojiooxk.— It  is  at  present  on  ita  trial ;  a  little  time  will  suffice  in  having  its 

alleged  advantages  ceUblished,  or  otherwise.     We  have  not  yet  received  the 

pspyroxyline. 
F  H   K.— England  Brothen,  6,  St.  James-square,  Notting-hill,  W.,  are  the 
'publishers.    For  other  works,  see  "  EditorUl  Table"  notices  in  this  Journal 

during  the  present  and  past  few  years. 
A  A.  A.— The  reply  you  received  waa  certainly  very  stupid.     It  was  probably 

written  by  a  clerk  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  i)ractical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  was  dealing.     Write  personally  to  the  mauager. 
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W.  Herbert  imks  where  he  can  purchase  some  blool  albumen,  as  he  cannot 
obtain  it  at  any  of  the  photographic  warehouses.— It  may  be  had  from  most 
dr)salt«r8.    SkUbeck  Brothers,  Upper  Thames-street,  we  know  supply  it. 

WIXTER  Photochapht.— If  the  electric  light  is  not  available,  the  be.st  substi- 
tute in  jiortraitnre  is  magnesium.  This  may  be  used  either  as  the  flash  light 
or  by  burning  the  ribbon.  The  limelight  is  not  sufficiently  actinic  for  taking 
portraits. 

Anthost  Beales.— We  are  not  acquainted  with  either  of  the  lenses  named, 
but  their  respective  rapidities  will  easily  be  ascertained  by  comparing  full 
aperture  with  focus.  That  which  has  the  shorter  focus  is  the  quicker 
working,  both  having  equal  apertures. 

ElS  Fbaorr  inquires:  "What  is  the  best  method  of  putting  the  names  of 
•views,  ftc,  upon  the  negatives?  are  tl>ey  printed  or  written  with  a  pen?"— 
The  best  and  most  usual  way  is  to  write  the  names  with  a  sable  pencil 
charged  with  a  black  varnish,  such  as  "Bates's  black." 

P.  C.  B.  DANIBLLS.--Thc  outlines  of  the  albumen  process  will  be  found  on 
page  470  of  the  current  volume.  Full  working  details  have  been  given 
several  times  in  bacTc  volumes,  also  in  the  Almanacs.  We  cannot  in  this 
column  spare  the  space  to  give  the  practical  details  of  processes. 

R  Shirley.— The  best  and  cheapest  method  of  reproducing  the  manuscripts 
will  be  by  photo-lithography.  We  can  offer  no  opinion  as  to  whether  their 
imblication  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  commercial  success  ;  all  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  sporting  fraternity  take  sufficient  interest  in  such  matters. 
T.  Northern  asks:  "Will  you  please  inform  me  if  there  is  any  way  of 
restoring  a  negative  over-intensified  with  mercury  to  its  previous  condition  ?" 
— Immerse  the  negative  in  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  until  the 
image  becomes  whitened,  then  stop  the  operation  as  soon  as  the  image 
becomes  thin  enough. 

Ji.  S.  says  :  "I  have  hail  the  misfortune  to  break  a  glass  positive  I  had  to  copy. 
Can  you  give  me  an  address  ot  a  photographer  who  makes  glass  positives?" 
— There  are  several  photographers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Westminster 
Bridge-road  who  take  glass  positives.  Most  itinenmt  photographers  work 
the  positive  process  almost  exclusively. 

K.— We  cannot  congratulate  you  on  the  work  ;  all  the  portraits  are  flat  and 
map-like.  This  is  due  to  using  far  too  much  front  and  top  light.  Try  the 
effect  of  stopping  out  all  the  front  light  and  softening  the  top  light ;  then 
illumine  with  the  side  light.  The  form  and  proportions  of  the  studio  are 
very  good.    The  fault  is  not  in  the  studio,  but  in  your  method  of  working  it. 

YoRKS  inquires  where  he  can  obtain  brown  paper  in  very  large  sheets,  like 
that  upon  which  some  of  the  backgrounds  are  painted.  The  largest  sheets 
kept  by  stationers,  he  says,  are  much  too  small  for  his  purpose. — Our  cor- 
respondent should  apply  to  the  upholsterers ;  they  keep  brown  paper  in 
continuous  lengths,  and  about  five  feet  wide.  It  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
"  carpet  paper." 

Bromide  writes  :  "Will  yon  kindly  let  me  know  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  employment  under  Government  as  a  photographer  ? " — We  presume  the 
only  qualifications  necessary  are  the  requisite  abilities  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired. The  Government,  however,  employ  very  few,  if  any,  civilians  as 
photographers,  most  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  military — chiefly  by  the 
Koyal  Engineers. 

W.  James. — In  photographing  groups  of  dahlias,  you  will  gain  a  considerable 
advantage  from  the  employment  of  orthochromatised  plates  and  a  yellow 
screen.  You  cannot  do  better  than  prepare  the  plates  according  to  the 
formula  given  by  Mr.  Bothaniley,  as  you  suggest.  Use  as  little  light  as 
]iossible  in  the  dark  room  during  the  preparation  and  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  plates. 

li.  M.  says :  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  experience  of  your  readers 
with  regard  to  Carbutt  films.  I  took  about  eight  dozen  abroad  with  me  this 
sunmier,  and  most  of  them  I  founil  stuck  to  thu  paper  placed  between  them, 
and  in  many  cases  the  paper  between  them  was  crumpled  or  doubled  np. 
When  stuck  together  it  pulled  pieces  off  the  film.  Considering  the  price 
charged,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  sent  out  in  a  better  condition." 

<3.  WooLSTON  says  he  has  some  wTiting  to  copy,  but  he  cannot  succeed.  It  is 
wTitten  in  a  blue  ink  on  a  very  yellow-tinted  pai>er,  and,  he  a<lds,  the  diffi- 
culty is  in  obtaining  sufficient  contriust  between  the  writing  and  the  paper, 
no  matter  by  what  process  he  intensifies  the  negative. — This  is  a  case  where 
ortliochromttic  photograpliy  will  prove  of  special  value.  Our  correspondent 
should  use  an  orthochromatic  plate,  and  expose  through  a  tolerably  strong 
yellow  screen  ;  he  will  then  obtain  a  satisfiictory  result,  without  doubt. 

-Argent  Bromide  wiites  :  "By  mistake,  in  the  dark,  I  took  a  bottle  containing 
ammonia  bromide  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bottle  and  dropped  a  small 
quantity  into  the  sensitising  bath  (for  floating  paper)  before  I  discovered  my 
mistake.  Can  you  help  me  out  of  my  difliculty  or  suggest  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  with  the  bath  !" — No  harm  has  been  done;  the  bath  has  only  been 
weakened  by  some  of  the  nitrate  being  converted  into  bromide  of  silver. 
This  must  be  filtered  out  aud  the  bath  made  up  to  its  original  strength. 

Inqcirer  writes  as  follows :  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  give  me  advice  in 
your  'Answers  to  Correspondents'  in  regard  to  an  Eastman  film  negative  I 
have.  The  negative,  when  washed,  was  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass,  film 
down,  aud  on  drying  did  not  peel  off  as  usual.  I  should  like  to  remove  it 
from  the  glass  altogether,  or,  failing  that,  to  strip  the  paper  from  the  back. 
Failing  either  of  these  plans,  what  would  be  the  best  way  of  making  a  r -pro- 
duction ?" — If  the  negative  be  on  stripping  film,  our  correspondent  has  pro- 
reeded  wrongly.  The  glass  should  have  been  collodionised  before  the  nega- 
tive was  placed  upon  it;  then  the  application  of  hot  water  would  have 
removed  the  paper.  If  the  film  is  so  firmly  adherent  it  is  possible  that  hot 
water  may  still  cause  the  paper  to  come  off ;  if  this  does  not  succeed  the  best 
tvay  will  be  to  reproduce  the  negative  by  transmitted  light  in  the  camera. 


N.  C.  Cook. — The  canse  of  the  indistinctness  is  due  to  a  movement  of  the 
camera  during  the  exposure.  Probably  the  stand  lacks  stability.  This  is 
the  fault  with  many  of  the  exceptionally  light  and  portable  stands. 

Z.  A. — You  will  not  he  able  to  successfully  etch  a  copper  plate  through  an 
exposed  gelatine  film  with  nitric  acid.  The  acid  would  ilestroy  the  film. 
For  this  reason  a  solution  of  the  perehloride  of  iron  must  be  used. 


Received. — W.  Scover ;  and  others.    In  our  next. 

Photooraphic  Club. — At  the  next  meeting,  Wednesday,  October  2,  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  will  be.  Backgrounds  ami  Appliances /or  Home  Portraihire. 

The  Jones  patent  smoke  consumer,  or  "  Fumu  Dejector,"  is  said  to  be  useful 
in  manufacturing  towns  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  clear  from  smoke.  Every- 
thing that  tends  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by 
photogi'apheis. 

Liverpool  Amatkur  Photographic  Association.— Competition  Prints  and 
Lantern  Slides.  All  pictures  and  lanteru  slides  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  deposited  at  3,  Lord-street,  not  later  than  two  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  28th  November,  after  which  time  none  can  be  received.  The  rooms 
will  be  closed  to  members  on  that  date  from  half-past  two  until  half-past 
five  p.m. 

Ilhistrations,  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath's  magazine  of  amusement,  art, 
literature,  aud  science,  commences  its  fifth  volume  in  October  with  a  new  pic- 
torial cover,  and  its  forthcoming  issues  will  include  illustrated  papers, 
embracing  drawings  of  the  month,  reproductions  of  the  National  Gallery 
pictures,  pretty  places,  art  studies,  eminent  artists,  pen  and  pencil  portraits  of 
celebrities,  Tyrolese  winter  resorts,  &c.  Sirapkins,  -Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent, 
&  Co.,  are  the  publishers. 

Pictures  by  Photography. — An  exhibition  of  photographic  pictures  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  will  be  opened  at  the  Camera  Club, 
21,  Bedfonl-street,  W.C,  on  Friday,  October  4.  Mr.  Robinson's  landscape 
photographs  are  well  known  in  the  country,  and  this  exhibition  will  include  a 
representative  collection  of  his  work.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  consider- 
able stir  amongst  photographers  to  claim  for  their  art  pictorial  possibilities 
which  have  been  very  generally  denied  it.  This  series  of  exhibitions  serves  to 
bring  forward  examples  of  the  best  that  has  been  done  by  the  camera.  The 
pictures  are  open  to  inspection  by  visitors  interested  on  presentation  of  card. 

"  What  have  you  in  that  covered  basket  ? "  severely  asked  the  watchman,  in 
"Plutarch,"  of  the  slave.  "  It  was  covered,"  pertly  replied  Doalos,  "  in  order 
that  you  might  not  see  wliat  was  in  it."  Detective  Parsons,  being  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  saw  a  person  carrying  a  parcel,  and  looking  about  in  what,  to  the 
detective  mind,  seemed  a  suspicious  manner.  "What  have  you  in  that 
parcel  ?  "  demanded  the  officer.  The  person  declined  to  say,  but  subsequently 
explained  that  it  was  only  some  old  lead.  The  contents  of  the  parcel  were 
examined  by  a  jeweller,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  silver,  weighing  73^  ounces, 
worth  3s.  6rf.  an  ounce ;  and  the  person  was  charged  with  the  unlawful  pos- 
session thereof.  But  l)ehold  the  untru.stworthiness  of  circumstantial  evidence  ! 
When  the  accused  came  up  on  remand  at  Guildhall  his  brother-in-law  deposed 
that  the  silver  was  his  own  property,  being  the  residue  of  nitrate  ot  silver  used 
in  baths  for  sensitising  photogr.aphio  paper,  of  which  article  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer, and  that  he  had  given  the  silver  to  his  connexion  by  marriage  to  sell 
for  hiin.  So  the  innocence  of  the  accused  being  established  He  was  discharged. 
— Telegraph. 

Animals  in  Motion. — We  learn  that  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  by 
Mr.  Eadweard  Muybridge  have  been  greatly  appreciated  in  Newcastle- on-Tyue 
both  by  the  members  of  the  British  Association  there  assembled  and  by  the 
people  generally.  The  Chronicle  says  that  much  interest  has  been  created  in 
Mt.  Muybridge's  extraordinary  manilestations  with  his  Zoopraxiscope,  which 
has  been  well  described  as  a  magic  lantern  ruu  mad.  Mr.  Muybridge's  first 
appearance  in  Newcastle  at  the  Mayor's  conversazinne  on  Thursday  last  week  did 
him  little  justice,  as  he  could  not  be  heard  in  the  corridor  to  which  he  was 
relegated,  nor  could  the  wonderful  pictures  that  he  throws  upon  the  screen  be 
properly  seen.  In  tlie  Art  Gallery,  however,  seeing  and  hearing  were  accom- 
plished without  the  sliglitest  difficulty,  and  the  audience  were  delighted  and 
astonished  at  the  marvellous  demon-strations  of  animal  locomotion  that  were 
brought  before  them.  Animals  walked,  cantered,  gallopeil,  and  leaped  over 
hurdles  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  All  sorts  of  beasts  and  birds  were 
illustrated  in  various  stages  of  locomotion,  and,  finally,  man  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  reproductions  were  given  of  the  geniis  homo  walking,  running, 
leaping,  tumbling,  and  performing  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  antics  in  a  manner 
that  was  absolutely  lifelike.  The  entertainm-ut  was  instructive  and  unique, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Muybridge  has  got  hold  of  an  idea  that 
should  have  an  important  influence  ou  art  iu  the  future.  He  has  since  repeated 
his  lecture  in  the  Art  Gallerv. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETTS  EXHIBITION. 
The  i'rt~<ent  Exhibition  of  Photographic  work  is  one  of  which 
th:s  S  u ;.  ty  may  very  jnrtly  be  proad,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  un- 

•  ■.■:■  -'inimble  evi<knce  of  progren  in  art  study;  and  wo  cannot 
I  .  think  that  the  general  opinion  will  Ije  that  this  year's 
display  of  photographic  productions  will  most  undoubtedly 
raise  the  art  capabilities  of  this  scientific  method  of  producing 
pictorial  results.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progrea  made  on  the  aide  of  science,  so  the 
artistic  possibilities  abo  seem  to  be  increased  ;  this,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  may  undoubt««11y  be  attributed  to  the  freedom 
from  that  anxiety  and  subsequent  mental  worry  which  attended 
the  tiaagc  of  the  comparatively  old  wet  process,  for  the  mental 
<i'ii>.'t  and  abwnoc  of  consideration  for  piMsible  failure  in  this 
r.  -^-ct  after,  in  many  instances,  so  much  thought  and  care  had 
I'M  bcctowed  on  the  preparation  of  a  pictun-  (more  e8]>ecially 
\\:  re  liring  objects  were  atodied)  must  leave  the  operator 
]    ''''Ctly  free  to  give  full  scope  to  his  actual  capabilities. 

I'hereiore,  we  acknowledge  with  stron^;  emphasis  the  debt 
which  we  owe  to  science  f>>r  the  {irewnt   pictorial  and  most 

•ifying  result  of  photogn-  it  ions. 

i'.rhapa  the  most  iioticcabi.  the  character  of  the 

portrait  exhil>it8,  which  show  a  decided  tendency  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  thoae  ralh«r  oatraK«oaa  aoctHories  which,  not  so  long 
•go,  sceuied  to  be  the  accepted  atook-m-tnulc  of  so  many  other- 
wise good  worker*.  A  study  of  then  exhibits  in  portraiture 
which  have  totally  eliminated  aceeMories,  having  only  plain 
hackgronnds,  will  reveal  this  fact  which  so  many  of  the  highest 
p"rtrait  painters  hare  always  a/iopted  ;  thus  the  attention  of  the 
> ' !  Idcr  is  at  once  fixc<I  up«in  the  real  subject-matter,  viz.,  the 
head  and  face,  and  in  many  of  the  large  ilirect  photographs  in 
the  present  Exhibition  this  result  wilt  be  remlily  acknowledged. 

There  an  but  few  exhibits  of  pictorial  subjects  where  figures 
have  formed  the  leading  study.  This,  which  is  the  greatest  of 
artistic  capnbilities,  demands  a  Tery  high  appreciation  of  form 
and  oottstructire  skill,  both  in  detail  and  in  their  relation  to 
ace t— cries ;  therefore,  much  praise  miwt  be  given  to  those 
exhibits  which  show  that  by  photography  this  highest  of 
pictorial  results  can  be  realised. 

One  of  the  scientific  aspecU  of  this  Exhibition  arises  from  the 
rrry  large  number  of  platinotype  prints  which  this  year  are  in 

•  >  lence  of  the  capability  of  this  process,  not  only  to  record 
delicate  detail,  b«it  also  to  eliminate  so  much  of  those  intense 
dark  mumn  which  attended  its  fint  intnxluctinn,  and  thus 
thlx  wonderful  union  of  science  and  art  is  steadily  progressing 
tuwards  [>crfection,  and  consequent  higher  position  in  pictorial 
results. 

Not  so  moch  preyse  can  be  recorded  of  another  scientific 


matter,  viz.,  the  absolutely  true  rendering  of  colour  by  photo- 
graphy, and  by  that  is  implied  the  actual  measurement  by 
one  colour  of  the  entire  scale  and  relation  of  many  colours  in 
their  true  advancement  and  valuation  when  translated  into 
white  and  dark. 

This  matter  at  present  is  somewhat  like  an  infant,  no  doubt 
progressing  nfost  satisfactory,  but  requiring  time  to  develop 
into  maturity. 

One  very  curious  matter  is  most  prominent  in  this  year's 
display,  and  that  is  the  almost  imiversal  usage  of  plain  oak 
frames,  and,  in  many  instances,  largo  white  mounts.  It  has 
been  frequently  remarked  that  this  is  a  retrograde  movement, 
which  gives  to  the  pictures  an  appearance  of  being  simply  a 
collection  of  engravings.  The  hitherto  cold  black  tone  of  the 
platinum  work  seems  to  have  suggested  this  mode  of  framing, 
whereas  a  gold  frame  in  contact  with  the  photograph,  without 
question,  not  only  suggests  the  idea  of  original  work,  but  also 
gives  more  value  to  the  enclosed  matter.  A  careful  study  of 
those  pictures  which  are  in  gold  frames  undoubtedly  reveals 
this  fact,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  this  mode  of  framing  could 
not  be  enforced  in  some  way.  Two  things  would  be  gained  by 
so  doing — one  being  a  most  powerful  help  to  the  photograph 
it-ielf,  the  other  an  avoidance  of  those  masses  of  light  which  so 
distract  the  sight  and  lower  the  tone  and  pictorial  effect  of  the 
exhibit.  A  walk  round  the  Exhibition,  to  realise  the  full  effect 
of  this  depression  of  the  photograph  by  its  surroundings,  should 
most  certainly  lead  to  a  different  method  of  framing.  In  some 
instances  a  darker  toned  moinit  has  been  used,  which  at  once 
increases  the  artistic  value  of  the  photograph. 

Despite  this  drawback  the  Exhibition  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  marks  an  onward  movement  both  in  the  scientific  and 
artistic  aspects,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  marvellous  outcome 
which  photog^phy  now  reveals,  viz.,  that  besides  being  a  thing 
of  lieauty,  it  is  becoming  possible  that  it  may  also  be  a  joy  for 
ever. 

There  are  some  excellent  specimens  of  photo-engraving  pro- 
cesses, which  appear  to  make  greater  progress  every  year. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  re-introduction  of 
medals  on  the  part  of  the  Photographic  Society  has  resulted 
in  a  large  amount  of  very  excellent  work  being  sent  in, 
although  there  is  the  absence  of  many  well-known  exhibitors ; 
and  hence  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  necessary  to  dis- 
play as  much  as  the  Gallery  can  contain,  so  that  a  full  and 
most  assure  lly  an  attractive  Exliibition  is  the  result. 

Tbis  year's  Exhibition  will,  then,  well  repay  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  those  who  wish  to  px-ofit  by  the  advancement 
made  in  science,  and  also  to  study  the  realisation  of  art 
possibilities  which  photography  hold  out. 
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The  Jurors  this  year  were  Messrs.  W.  Bedford,  Valentine 
Blanchard,  George  Davison,  William  England,  Joseph  Gale, 
H.  P.  Robinson,  and  J.  Traill  Taylor.  They  awarded  the 
medals  as  follows : — Lyddell  Sawyer  (84,  Dangerous  Company) ; 
B.  Gay  Wilkinson  (99  and  101,  Shrimping  and  Prawning) ; 
A.  Schmitz  (129  and  638,  Cologne  Catludral  and  Staircase  in 
Royal  Castle,  Cologne);  F.  M.  Sutcliffo  (136-7-8,  Fish  Stall, 
Saturday  Afternoon,  and  Dinner-time);  Green  Brothers  (178, 
Head  of  DenoetUwater) ;  Ralph  W.  Robinson  (413,  et  seq..  Sir 
J.  E.  Millais,  and  other  home  portraits  of  artists) ;  Harry 
ToUey  (447,  Carting  Hay);  Robert  Faulkner  (480,  Professor 
Blackie) ;  Tyjw-Etching  Company  (494,  Sleepy  Hollow)  ;  Auto- 
typo  Company  (498,  Christians  fleeing  from  Persecution).  In  the 
Apparatus  Division,  to  Swinden  <S:  Earps  (666,  Detective  Hand 
Camera)  ;  and  for  Transparencies,  to  F.  P.  Cembrano  (678). 

The  pictures  by  H.  P.  Robinson,  J.  Gale,  and  G.  Davison, 
■who  were  Judges,  were  not  entered  for  competition. 

AVe  shall  next  week  begin  the  detailed  notices  of  both  the 
pictures  and  the  apparatus. 


HOME-MADE  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 
We  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  shown  that  for  the  average  photographer  to 
attempt  to  make  this  salt,  even  counting  labour  as  costincc 
nothing,  and  ignoring  j^ossible  breakages  and  the  cost  o*^ 
utensils,  not  to  speak  of  the  purchase  of  nitric  acid,  is  some- 
thing less  satisfactory  than  the  traditional  "  change  for  a 
shilling."  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  the  matter  stands 
with  regard  to  chloride  of  gold.  On  this  point  we  have  not 
to  do  with  the  theoretical  proportion  of  gold  in  a  hypothetically 
pure  gold  salt.  AVe  have  to  find  out  wliat  the  product  as 
placed  upon  tlie  market  is,  and  to  calculate  from  the  data  so 
obtained.  There  is  here  no  trouble  at  all ;  the  best  brands  of 
chloride  of  gold  have,  without  exception,  we  believe,  a  printed 
label  stating  th«  amount  of  metallic  gold  contained  in  a  criven 
quantity  of  chloride — whether  so-called  "  chloride  of  gold  "  or 
"chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,"  &c,  is  immaterial,  as  we  have 
practically  to  do  with  the  precious  metal  alone. 

"  This  tube  is  guaranteed  to  contain  seven  grains  of  metallic 
gold,"  we  usually  read  on  the  fifteen-grain  tubes  :  if  the  salt 
is  purchased  in  bulk  the  reference  is  still  generally  to  the 
proportion  in  fifteen  graina  It  will,  tlierefore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  our  remarks,  be  advisable  to  deal  with  this  amount 
the  fifteen-grain  tubes  being  familiar  to  every  one.  Eio-hty- 
five  shillings  being  the  value  per  ounce  of  unalloyed  gold, 
we  get  85*.  x  /^  =  39s.  8rf.,  the  value  of  the  gold  in  aii 
ounce  of  commercial  chloride  of  the  brands  alluded  to  or 
39».  M  X  ^V  =  Is.  lid.,  the  value  of  the  metal  in  a  fifteen- 
grain  tube. 

Our  readers  may  now  judge  for  themselves  whether,  at  the 
price  they  pay  for  this  necessary  chemical,  they  would  find  any 
economy  in  what  we  may  term  home-made  chloride.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  estimated  that,  buying  the  gold  salt 
hi  bulk,  it  would  have  to  be  bought  in  large  quantities  to  get 
it  at  such  a  price  as  to  stand  the  purchaser  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  increase  upon  the  value  of  the  contained  gold. 
Put  in  another  way,  a  pound's  worth  of  metal  dissolved  made 
into  chloride  would  be  charged  at  a  minimum  of  twenty-five 
shillings. 

If  the  photographer  desired  to  produce  the  salt  in  the  form 
of  clean  crystals  anyway  resembling  the  commercial  article,  it 
may  at  once  be  said  that  unless  quantities   far  beyond  the 


oiHice  or  two  likely  to  be  dealt  with  were  to  be  used  thero 
would  be  loss,  as  the  time  involved  would  be  considerable,  and 
the  production  of  clean  crystals  is  so  difficult  except  in  bulk. 
In  the  case  of  this  Ealt,  however,  the  crystalline  form  is  1. 
necessary  and  less  called  for  than  with  nitrate  of  silver.     M^ 
photographers  keep  it  in  solution,  and  when  they  purchase 
fresh  supply  dissolve  it  in  a  given  proportion  for  stock,  and 
measure  rather  than  weigh  their  quantities.     It  is  easy  enough 
to  dissolve  a  metal  and  keep  the  solution,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  nearly  so  uncommon  for  photographers  to  make  tlieir  fold 
solution  as  it  is  their  silver  nitrate  crystals.     When  this  is 
done  it  is  usual  to  take  coin  of  the  realm — sovereigns  rather 
than  half  sovereigns — dissolve  in  a/iua  regia,  and  use  without 
further  preparation  ;  or  to  precipitate  the  gold,  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  copper,  and  re-dissolve.    This  latter  operation  involves  very 
considerable  time,  and  a  certain  risk  of  loss,  as  precipitated  gold 
takes  a  considerable  time  to  entirely  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
precipitating  jar,  and   any  hurry  would   result   in   the   fiue, 
precious  particles  being  lost. 

If,  however,  the  solution,  just  as  it  is  made  from  the  coins 
be  employed,  the  saving  is  quite  appreciable,  and  there  are 
many  who  employ  such  solution  and  consider  it  quite  equal 
to  that  made  from  the  commercial  salt.  There  is  the  objection 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  chemical  foreign  to  the  salt  is 
introduced  in  neutralising  the  highly  acid  product  obtained  in 
this  manner ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  found  to 
have  any  detrimental  effect.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
chloride  of  copper  is  injurious  to  the  tone  of  the  print ;  but 
when  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lime  the 
quantity  of  that  salt  will  not  be  found  great. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  home-made  chloride  of  gold, 
from  the  dissolution  of  sovereigns,  is  useful  and  economical ; 
but  otherwise  the  manufacture  is  more  satisfactorily  relegated 
to  tlie  laboratory  of  the  practical  chemist. 


NuKTiGONiA — what  a  nice  name  to  be  sure !  But  what  is  it,  and 
what  does  it  mean  ?  Simply  tliis,  that  according  to  the  "  Anti-Dark- 
Room  Photographic  Company,  New  York,"  a  certain  something  ha* 
the  property,  when  mixed  with  the  developer,  of  enabling  plates  to  be 
developed  in  open  daylight.  Even  such  an  authority  as  Napoleon 
Sarony,  of  New  York  City,  is  found  to  say  |that  "  the  great  want  for 
amateur  photographers  has  been  supplied  by  the  Anti-Dark-Room 
Photographic  Company,  and  it  is  most  ingenious  and  simple.  We  are 
not  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  new  addition  to  our  resources,  but 
remembering  that  we  have  exposed  a  plate  undergoing  development 
in  ferrous  oxalate  (which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour)  to  liglit  while  the 
developing  action  was  going  on,  and  this  without  impairing  the  qu.ilitv 
of  the  resulting  negative,  we  are  led  to  inquire  if  "  Nuktigonia  "  be 
not  a  red  dye  which  has  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  developer 
when  added  thereto. 

WuEN  the  platinotype  and  the  bromide  paper  processes  were,  com- 
mercially, iu  their  infancy,  not  a  few  surmised  and  gave  vent  to  their 
impressions  that  the  cold  colour  of  the  pictures  and  their  dead  surface 
would  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  success.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  that  period  we  strongly  and  steadily  advocated  the  adoption 
of  the  cold  tones  and  matt  surface  for  the  better  kind  of  pictures,  and 
prognosticated  that  eventually  platinotype  and  bromide  paper  would 
supersede  silver  printing  for  the  higher  class  of  work.  Iu  tliis  opinion, 
we  may  add,  we  stood  pretty  much  alone.  How  far  our  prognosti- 
cations have  been  verided  each  succeeding  Exhibition  has  amply 
demonstrated.  The  present  one,  however,  far  exceeds  every  previous 
one  in  the  number  of  photographs  of  the  engraving-like  character. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  examples,  mounted  on  India  paper  and  plate- 
marked,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguLshed  from  veritable  engravings. 
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Itohermore,  aome  of  them  ture  decidedly  more  force  and  vigour  than 
■Bine  of  the  photographic  engmriiigs  shown.  The  garish,  red-toned 
|BBto  on  albumen  paper,  so  much  in  TOgne  at  Exhibitions  a  few  years 
tedr,  DOW  appear  to  be  conspicuous  by  tbeir  absence. 


A  OORBXSPONDKXT,  an  amateur  photographer,  writes  complaining  of 
fta  tr^f*  eoarteey  ha  nsceived  from  many  professionals  to  whom  he 
■pBlied  for  the  loan  of  a  dark  room  wherein  to  change  his  plates,  or 
Id  derelop  a  test  negatire  occasicmally,  during  his  holiday  tour.  He 
^y  in  the  majority  of  inatances  he  waa  refused,  although  he  offered 
to  pay  something  for  the  accommodation.  Various  excuses  were 
■•de,  aoch  aa — it  would  interfere  with  buainess,  sitters  were  expected, 
^  rooma  were  engaged,  Ac,  notwithatanding  that  in  many  cases 
llieie  were  no  atten  to  be  seen.  This  is  not  the  only  letter  of  a  similar 
Aancter  that  we  hare  leceiTed  daring  the  past  few  weeks.  At  first 
light  it  doea  appear  to  be  somewhat  churlish  to  refuse  the  use  of  a 
^k  raom  for  the  brief  time  neceaaary  to  change  half  a  dozen  plate-s. 
Bat  a  little  oonaderatioo  will  show  that  this  small  accommodation 
even  may,  in  >  boay  eatabliahment,  entail  considerable  inoonrenience 
daring  busineM  boon.  On  mentioning  the  subject  to  Mme  provincial 
photographen,  now  in  London  for  the  Exhibition,  they  one  and  all 
declared  that  the  visita  of  amatean  were  little  le^s  than  a  nuisance 
dnrii^  the  busy  seaaon.  The  meie  hanging  of  a  few  pktea,  which 
Mad  occupy  but  a  few  minatea,  nnially  entailed  the  lota  of  an  hour 
or  two  in  guaaiping;  the  amateur  moat  aee  over  the  place,  put  a 
■amber  of  queationa  on  all  manner  of  photographic  matters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  aoggeationa  made,  all  of  whi«ji  have  to  be  treated 
with  coarteay.  One  gentleman  aaid  he  recently  gave  the  use  of  his 
developing  room  and  cbemicala  to  an  amateur  to  develop  a  couple  of 
trial  negativea,  and  although  he  had  sitten  waiting,  it  was  over  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  he  ooold  gain  aoceea  to  it  again.  When  he  did, 
be  found  it  in  sod  a  state  that  it  waa  impoasible  to  work  uotil  all  the 
bencbea  bad  been  cleaned  down.  The  aolutions,  be  said,  "  had  been 
•pilt  and  aplaabed  aboat  everywhere,  diahea  k-ft  dirty,  and  hvpo  waa 
all  over  the  place."  This  gentleman  declared  that  another  amateur 
abould  never  have  the  ate  of  hia  dark  room.  If  amateurs,  when  they 
■re  acooounodated,  wonld  always  bear  in  mind,  and  act  accordingly, 
that  in  a  photographic  bnaineas  time  ia  monry.  they  would,  as  a  rule, 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  hoaptality  on  the  part  of  their 
profetaooal  biethren. 

Wr  have  frequently  refen«d  to  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which 
carbon  printa  on  opal  glass  the  "  peiwIaiiM "  aold  at  the  fancy 
•Utionara— are  peodnced.  One  would  liave  thought  that  these  pic- 
tnies  wei«  dieap  anoogh  in  all  reaaon  whli  this  method  of  production, 
tot  evklenUy  it  ia  not  the  eaaa.  Wa  iwaatly  taw  in  a  ahop  window 
tome  silver  prinU  on  albamenited  yaper  of  tbe  scrap  genus,  mount>-d 
•^n  opal  glaiw.  .\hfaotigb,  we  imagine,  tliey  had  not  long  been  made, 
they  had  faded  badly.  The  evil  appaucd  to  b<*  brought  about  by  (he 
mountant  otad  to  atkk  them  on  to  the  glata.  This,  in  some  instances, 
bad  given  way  with  the  heat  of  the  window,  and  the  paper  waa  peel- 
ing off.  In  the  tame  window  were  to  ba  Men  some  chromo-lithographs, 
alto  mounted  on  opal,  after  the  atyle  of  eokwred  carbon  pictures.  The 
race  aflar  cbeapoaM  ia  now  very  keen,  bat  up  to  the  present  time 
carbon  holda  ita  own,  so  far  aa  cheapoeea,  combined  with  general 
efltetiTenea*,  ia  coneeinad. 

l'BOToaiL*PRiniaat  holiday  reaorta  often  complain  that  the  varnished 
'  -'  ':s,  in  imitation  of  photographs,  sadly  interfere  with  the  sale 
w»  of  local  scenery.  Usually  theee  lithographs  are  sold  in 
!•  ng  nnps  bound  up  in  a  cover.  A  few  days  ago,  however,  we  were 
shown  aone  of  the  cabinet  tiie  monled  on  thick  chocolate  colour 
moonU,  witk  gilt  and  beveOed  edgca  Tbcm  pictures,  for  the  most 
part,  will  ha  pur^aaed  by  the  puUie  under  the  iinpres!>ion  that  they 
are  veriuUa  pbotographa.  It  ia  acareely  necewary  to  mention  that 
they  were  of  foreign  production,  although  they  bore  no  indication  of 
the  fact.  Here,  airain,  ia  evidaDce  that  the  Trade  Marks  Act  is  not 
being  complied  with.    

Ix  exhibiting  specimens  in  ahoweaMa  too  little  attention  is  frequently 
paid  to  the  gksa  of  the  framea.    The  tint  of  \hu,  may,  and  often  does. 


materially  alter  the  tone  of  the  pictures,  and  sometimes  has  a  marked 
influence  for  the  worse  on  the  appearance  of  coloured  work.  How 
often  it  happens  that  the  tone  of  a  print  appears  perfection  itself,  but 
when  it  is  framed,  by  reason  of  the  colour  in  the  glass,  it  is  sadly 
disappointing ! 

Thehk  is  another  point  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
which  is  frequently  overlooked,  namely,  the  light  in  which  they  are 
shown,  or  which  may  occasionally  fall  upon  them.  This  was  well 
exemplified  a  short  lime  back,  and  in  the  following  way  : — Several 
very  fine  bromide  enlargements  were  exhibited  in  a  shop  window,  and 
one  day,  when  the  light  was  feeble,  it  was  noticed  that  they  all 
appeared  to  be  in  places  of  a  decided  yellow  tint,  just  such  a  tint  as 
was  highly  suggestive  of  sulphuration  in  the  fixing.  The  pictures 
were  on  the  point  of  being  removed,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the 
yellowness  was  caused  by  the  light  from  some  pale,  stained  glass 
above  the  shop  window  proper.  A  few  sheets  of  brown  paper  laid 
upon  the  top  of  the  window-case  at  once  restored  the  pictures  to  their 
pristine  whiteness.  In  a  bright  light  the  pale  tint  of  the  stained 
glass  was  overpowered  by  the  strong  light  coming  direct  through  the 
window,  but  not  so  when  the  light  waa  feeble.  In  the  windows  of 
some  reception  rooma  tinted  glass  is  introduced  for  decorative  purposes. 
When  this  is  the  case  considerable  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
hanging  of  the  pictures,  otherwise,  in  coloured  work  especially,  they 
may  be  materiaKy  deteriorated  in  effect  by  the  tinted  light  which  may 
happen  to  fall  upon  them  at  different  times  of  the  day. 


With  much  gratification  we  learn  that  the  high  hononr  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Stanislaus  has  been  conferred  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  upon  Mr.  Leon  Wamerke  for  his  "  useful  activity  and  special 
researches  and  improvements  in  the  art  of  photography  in  Russia." 
Those  who  in  thia  country  know  Mr.  AVamerke,  and  are  acquainted 
with  his  researches,  wiU  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  justice  with  which 
thia  award  has  been  made. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AWARDS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
Thb  English  awards  are  now  published.  In  the  classification,  photo- 
graphy has  not  foimd  a  place  among  works  of  art,  but  is  relegated 
to  the  Industrial  Section. 

Upon  examining  Class  V2,  "Photographs  and  Photographic 
.\pparatu8,"  we  find  that  the  following  are  the  recipients  of  the 
honours : — 

In  Photographs  the  list  sUnds  as  follows :— W.  J.  Byrne,  Bronze  ; 
Jas.  Bumside,  Bronu;  Frith  &  Co.,  SUver;  3.  P.  Gibson,  Silver; 
¥.  Hollyer,  Silver;  James  Lafayette,  Silver ;  II.  S.  Mendelsohn, 
Siicer;  J.  B.  Scott,  Bronze ;  V.  M.  SutcUffe,  Silver:  John  Thomson, 
Gold;  H.  Vanderweyde,  Gold;  Walery  (Count  Ostrorog),  Oold : 
Werner  &  Son,  SUver ;  West  &  Son,  Silver;  York  &  Son,  i?(o?u!e. 

In  the  Photographic  Apparatus  Section  the  medals  are  awarded 
to— J.  II.  Dallmeyer,  ChM;  Ross  &  Co.,  Gold;  Sands  &  Hunter, 
Silver :  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co.,  Silver;  and  Watson  &  Sons,  Gold. 


DEER  STALKING  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
This,  at  first  pight,  seems  a  strange  subject  for  a  non-sporting  paper, 
but  1  will  endeavour  to  show  that  it  may  be  one  that  will  interest 
some  of  the  many  photographers  who  glance  over  these  lines. 

Science  has  developed  two  methods  of  shooting— one  which  destroys 
the  object  shot  at ;  the  other  which  permanently  secures  the  object, 
either  as  a  thing  of  beauty  for  ever,  or  the  reverse,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  $Aootitt.  ,       ,,     c    ^ 

The  second  method  will  interest  photographers  more  than  the  first, 
and  it  is  to  be  understood  tlint  tins  method  of  shooting— which  per- 
petuates, not  destroys— is  the  one  adopted  in  this  short  account. 

As  deer  stalking  with  a  camera  is  a  somewhat  new  development,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  few  of  my  brother  pliotographers  will  take 
advantage  of  my  experience  and  trjr  their  hands  at  obtaining  pictures 
of  these  most  graceful  animals  dunng  this  and  next  montli. 

Highland  deer  are  hardly  fit  subjects,  for  obvious  reasons,  so  we 
most  content  ourselves  with  stalking  tame  deer  in  our  pubUc  parks. 
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This  method  will  be  found  M  interesting  in  its  way  as  the  more 
expensive,  and  it  is  quite  aa  necessary  to  be  very  wary  m  our 
approaches  to  this  game. 

Walking  through  Richmond  Park  last  autumn  I  passed  close  to  a 
large  herd  of  red  deer,  wliich  was  under  the  management  of  a  most 
magnificent  stag.  This  old  fellow  was  so  occupied  in  keeping  bis 
heiti  together  that  I  went  quite  close  to  him,  well  within  range; 
standing  alone,  with  a  small  oak  in  the  background,  he  made  a  study 
worthy  of  Landseer,  particularly  when  he  laid  his  great  head  back 
and  bellowed  to  some  of  the  wayward  herd.  I  was  in  a  splendid 
position,  light  correct,  distance  good  ;  all  things  combined  to  produce 
a  rare  picture,  but,  alas !  I  had  no  camera. 

This  year,  again,  another  splendid  chance  occurred.  Walking 
through  the  park  with  my  dog,  a  Russian  wolf-hound,  perambulating 
ahead  I  caught  sight  of  a  solitary  red  doe,  walking  with  head  erect 
and  stepping  as  if  on  stilts  :  it  came  towards  us  with  such  apparent 
uneasiness  that,  remembering  that  the  deer  had  only  lately  been 
suffering  from  rabies,  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  also.  She  continued  to 
approach  until  within  three  yards,  when  we  all  came  to  a  standstill 
and  mutually  admired  each  other.  I  had  by  this  time  discovered  that 
the  dog  was  the  object  of  this  unusual  display  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  doe,  who  every  now  and  then  lowered  her  head  in  a  threatening 
manner  towards  him ;  so  I  called  him  to  heel  and  thought  it  wise  to 
proceed  slowly  on  my  way,  as  the  doe  made  no  sign  of  moving  off  to 
a  safer  distance.  As  soon  as  we  started  the  doe  started  and  followed 
close  behind.  Suddenly,  when  not  thinking  of  her,  I  heard  a  rush 
behind,  and  the  dog  took  to  his  heels,  followed  by  the  doe  uncom- 
fortably close.  After  they  had  careered  round  in  a  large  circle  I 
managed  to  call  the  dog  to  heel  again,  and  we  proceeded  rather  more 
rapidly  than  before,  leaving  the  doe  looking  anxiously  after  lis.  This 
doe,  I  found,  had  lately  deposited  its  fawn  in  some  bracken  close  by, 
and  so  resented  our  too  near  approach  to  its  lair.  Thus,  as  my 
camera  was  reposing  at  home,  I  lost  a  second  splendid  opportunity  of 
shooting  a  deer  standing  alone. 

Next  day  I  went  on  what  I  guessed  would  be  a  wild  goose  chase — 
no,  a  tame  deer  hunt — and  passed  the  same  spot  with  my  camera  and 
dog,  but  no  deer  hove  in  sight.  Returning  home  I  came  across  a  herd 
of  red  deer,  and  determined  to  try  and  stalk  them  with  the  help  of 
the  dog. 

In  the  ordinary  way  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  approach  a  herd  of 
deer  boldly,  for  they  would  be  off  long  before  a  sufficiently  near 
position  to  shoot  had  been  reached,  but  during  the  "fence  months" 
they  have  a  special  interest  in  dogs  and  are  not  so  timid.  The  months 
most  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  are  May,  June,  September,  and 
October. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  my  camera  used  for  this  work  is 
quarter-plate,  and  of  the  detective  kind,  with  a  lense  of  five  inches 
focus.  It  is  possible  to  get  shots  at  deer  with  a  very  long-focus  lens 
in  an  ordinary  camera  and  focussing  cloth,  but  the  depth  of  focus  is 
not  sufficiently  great  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  stopping  down  is 
not  permissible  to  any  extent  with  a  rapid  shutter. 

My  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows : — I  and  the  dog  approached 
slowly ;  if  they  showed  any  sign  of  retiring  we  stopped,  and  I 
became  deeply  interested  in  my  black  box ;  my  movement  interested 
them,  and  they  stood  still  and  stared.  When  they  became  settled 
we  again  slowly  approached,  stopping  as  before  when  necessary. 
Having  by  this  means  come  almost  within  range,  I  altered  my  tactics, 
and  having  set  my  camera  for  action,  and  fooussed  for  ten  yards,  I 
tucked  it  under  my  arm,  and  telling  the  dog  to  "  lay  down,"  moved 
slowly  away  from  him,  keeping  the  same  distance  from  the  deer. 
When  I  had  gone  some  steps,  the  deer,  watching  intently,  began  to 
walk  towards  the  dog  with  hostile  intentions.  When  they  were  close 
to  him  I  called  him,  and,  telling  him  to  lie  down  again,  walked  a  few 
paces,  approaching  the  deer  imiierceptibly.  They  then  made  for  the 
dog  a^ain,  and  by  this  means  we  gradually  came  within  range,  then, 
allowing  them  to  compose  themselves  into  a  picturesque  group,  the 
trigger  was  pulled,  and  the  deed  of  darkness  done — for  was  not  the 
"  black  art "  employed  ?  If  a  second  shot  should  be  required,  with  a 
change  of  position,  the  deer  stalker  should  move  slowly  away  from 
the  ground  he  has  been  working  over,  and  allow  the  deer  to  approach 
the  places  where  the  dog  has  been  lying.  This  they  will  do  before  he 
gets  out  range,  and  begin  sniffing  around  and  looking  inquisitively  at 
the  dog,  who  is  innocently  lying  at  your  feet,  snapping  at  the  flies, 
and  not  even  bestowing  a  thought  on  his  would-be  assailants. 

A  most  important  point  to  be  observed  in  thus  stalking  deer,  is  to 
be  slow  and  deliberate  in  all  movements.  A  sudden  move  will 
probably  cause  a  stampede  in  the  opposite  direction  required,  and 
then  it  will  be  as  well  to  find  another  herd  "to  operate  on,  for  by  the 
time  they  have  fiiushed  their  run  all  interest  in  you  and  your  pro- 
eedings  will  have  evaporated,  and  you  may  try  in  vain  to  get  within 


range  a^ain.    Don't  be  in  too  much  hurry :    surely  a  really  good 
picture  is  worth  an  hour's  patient  work. 

To  possessors  of  tricycles  there  remains  yet  another  way  of  stalk- 
ing deer,  available  any  time  of  the  year ;  and  although  much  still 
remains  for  care  and  skill,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  easier  method  when  the 
deer  are  found.  In  parks  the  deer  have  become  quite  accustomed  to 
traffic  along  the  roads,  and  take  but  little  notice  of  pas.sing  vehicles, 
even  though  they  them.*elve3  are  almost  on  the  road.  Often  when 
riding  round  Richmond  I'ark,  without  my  camera,  I  have  come 
across  most  picturesque  groups  quite  close  to  the  road,  some  even 
being  upon  it.  If  the  tricycle  is  brought  slowly  to  a  standstill  near 
such  a  group,  they  wiU  look  up,  but  show  no  intention  of  moving  off, 
and  being  well  within  range — if  not  almost  too  close — they  can  be 
secured  without  any  trouble. 

A  little  account  of  an  attempt  in  this  line  will  illustrate  the  mode 
of  action. 

One  day  in  August  I  rode  into  the  park  with  my  camera  fixed 
behind  the  tricycle,  and  passed  those  places  I  considered  the  best ; 
however,  the  deer  were  brow.sing  anywhere  but  near  the  roads,  and 
after  having  gone  some  considerable  distance  I  was  almost  giving  up 
for  the  day,  when,  in  the  far  distance,  I  just  distinguished  an  object 
on  the  edge  of  the  road  -which  looked  uncommonly  like  a  deer,  sd 
putting  on  speed,  lest  it  should  be  gone  before  I  reached  the  spot, 
I  soon  neared  it ;  as  it  had  moved  several  times  during  my  approach, 
I  was  pretty  sure  of  my  game,  but  I  was  soon  disillusionised — it  was 
only  a  man  and  woman  seated  with  their  backs  towards  me!  On  my 
way  home,  however,  I  was  more  successful ;  this  time  I  made  no 
mistake,  several  fine  stags  were  slowlv  crossing  the  road  near  some 
hawthorn  trees  some  distance  ahead.  I  stopped,  took  my  camera 
from  behind  the  tricycle,  mounted  with  it  under  my  arm,  and  rnde 
quickly  towards  them.  On  nearing  them,  I  slackened  sjieed  and 
approached  very  slowly,  and  finally  came  to  a  standstill  in  a  good 
position  and  pulled  the  trigger.  If  care  is  used,  one  may  turn  round 
after  riding  on  a  little  way  and  come  back  for  another  shot.  No 
attempt  must  be  made  to  dismount  and  walk  by,  as  they  will  move 
directly  on  hearing  footsteps  ;  the  shot  must  be  taken  while  seated. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  attending  this  method;  for  instance,, 
one  is  entirely  dependent  upon  good  fortune  for  coming  across  a 
group  by  the  roadside,  and  if  one  does  meet  with  several  sufficiently 
near,  the  light  may  be  in  the  wrong  direction ;  in  this  case  it  is  best 
to  keep  back  and  wait  a  little  while  until  they  cross  the  road,  which 
they  are  almost  sure  to  do. 

A  hint  as  to  the  time  of  exposure  may  be  of  value  to  those  who 
know  the  speed  of  their  shutters.  If  taking  a  single  deer,  a  speed  of 
one-tenth  of  a  second  is  safe  if  the  operator  waits  until  it  stands  still. 
For  groups  it  is  best  not  to  use  less  than  oue-twenty-hfth  of  a  second, 
as  some  are  sure  to  move  their  heads. 

The  best  times  for  the  tricycle  are  in  the  morning  or  evening  on 
ordinary  week-days ;  it  is  of  little  use  on  holidays. 

Permission  to  photograph  in  the  Royal  parks  and  gardens  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings, 
12,  Whitehall-place,  W.  W.  P.  Adams. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
IX. 


In  our  last  paper  we  carried  our  investigations  of  the  reds  as  far  as 
the  pure  scarlet,  leaving  us  still — scarlet  lake,  madder  carmine,  and 
dragon's  blood  to  complete  our  list  of  these  pigments.  We  will  there- 
fore start  with — 

Scarlet  Lake. — This  colour  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  close  com- 
bination of  crimson  lake  with  pale  vermilion.  It  is  this  latter  colour 
vchich  imparts  to  it  its  scarlet  hue.  As  I  before  said,  crimson  lake  is 
anything  but  permanent,  scarlet  lake  is  even  less  so.  Being  so  defec- 
tive as  regards  its  permanence,  it  should  naturally  be  but  sparingly 
used. 

Madder  Carmine. — This  beautiful  colour  is  a  lake,  which  is  prepared 
by  precipitating  the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the  madder  root 
in  combination  with  alumina.  As  in  the  case  of  the  carmine  of  the 
cochineal  family,  so  with  the  carmine  of  the  madder ;  it  is  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  of  a  series  of  lakes.  If  we  compare 
madder  carmine  with  the  cochineal  carmine  to  determine  its  claims  to 
a  good  reputation  for  permanence,  the  verdict  will  be  very  favourable 
to  the  former.  Indeed,  if  judged  solely  by  the  latter,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered an  absolutely  peniument  colour.  Authorities  that  have  ex- 
perimented with  a  view  of  settling  this  point  are  almost  entirely  of 
opinion  that,  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  ordinary  diffused  light  of 
day,  madder  carmine  is  an  absolutely  permanent  pigment.  For  all 
this,  as  I  suggested,  there  are  doubts ;   some  having  found  that  ex- 
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po«are  for  a  lengthened  period  to  the  influence  of  direct  sunlight  had 
e«U!>ed  it  to  fade  slightlv.  Ita  Taloe  to  a  water-colour  artist  is  princi- 
pallr  for  its  deeper  toaches.  Madder  carmine  in  its  lighter  or  paler 
waslies  cannot  compare  with  thoae  of  roae  madder,  which  is  noted  for 
its  delieacT  and  beauty  of  hue  under  these  conditions. 

Dragon t  Blood. — I  do  not  think  thia  colour  worthy  of  much  con- 
oid- rati  r>,  as  it  ia  a  dangerDu.s  one  to  use,  since  it  will  fade  by  ex- 
•ur>-  t^  the  ordinary  light  of  day.  The  genuine  dragon's  blood  is  a 
^inJ  of  reain  to  be  found  in  the  l!.ast  IndLs.  It  is  of  a  warm  and 
rather  dull  red  hue,  but  may  be  eonndered  as  an  alogether  ineligible 
pismeBt,  owinut  to  ita  thorough  lack  of  permanence.  This,  of  course, 
Men  to  the  grmdme  article,  but  there  la  an  imitation  colour  now  in 
the  market  which  doe*  dnty  for  it.  It  is  semi-permanent,  and  under 
the  teat  of  atrong  light  faMa,  or,  perhapa,  it  mar  be  as  correct  to  say, 
diai^ea  to  a  bamt  sienna  colour.  To  architectn,  however,  it  is  a 
Btoat  naefnl  colour,  and  I  think  we  loan  nothing  if  we  leare  its  use 
■hog^ther  to  them. 

\Vith  this,  I  think  we  may  safely  leare  the  reds  and  pass  on  to  the 
Tarioua  colours  which  eome  nnder  the  denomination  of  orange  pig- 
SMDta.  Under  this  heading  oome  cadmium  orange,  chrome  orange, 
lUr'a  orange,  and  neutral  orange.  Of  oourte,  burnt  aienna  comes 
nnder  thia  eategory,  but  we  need  not  diacoas  it  here,  as  we  have  given 
il  ample  eoHtdmtiaa  before. 

Otmmmm  Ormft. — Thia  eoloor  tani  be  altogether  considered  as  a 
rety  leeaat  addition  to  the  artiat'a  eoloor  box.  I  believe  it  baa  not 
haea  known  for  much  more  than  a  qoMler  nf  a  century.  It  is  a 
Tariety  of  sulphide  of  ca'lmium  It  is  a  very  luMroos  and  brilliant 
pgnent.  and  baa  more  than  taken  the  place  of  the  old  "chrome 
oraoM  of  yeua  ago.  There  ia  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this,  as, 
baMet  beioc  con.*iaerably  more  peniuaent,  it  is  also  a  much  more 
meOow  tod  neautiful  colour.  It  is  moderately  transparent,  and  for 
goivcoaa  auoMta  it  may  be  considered  aimply  uvaiuaUe. 

Under  the  ordimmy  conditiona  aa  to  aaqtoaora  to  light,  cadmium 
orange  may  be  k>okaa  apoa  aa  betog  pevfeetly  permanent.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  aay  tbat  it  will  ataiad  b«ng  exposed  to  itrong  lun- 
lifAt  for  a  eonaideiable  space  of  tine  aad  reasain  unchanged,  for  1 
indl  know  that  andar  tbcaa  naoat  tiTi^g  eooditiona  it  beoooMa  some- 
what browner  ia  hoe.  I^anp  baa  ao  aril  influence  over  it,  nor  has 
impare  atowaphare.  Conaiaered  aa  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  mlo«na  we  wxaM*,  remarkable  aa  it  is  both  for  ita  brilliance 
aii-1  permanenoe.  Aa  I  said  Iwfore,  for  gorgeous  sunaets  it  is  invalu- 
able t»  the  water«ob>ur  artist,  to  illumiaatora  also  cadmium  orange 
has  been  a  much  valued  aoiaiaitioD. 

drMM  Ortmgt. — Tbia  eoloor  eonwati  of  basic  chromate  of  lead. 
Great  power  and  briUiaaey  are  the  natural  qualities  of  all  the 
cbroowtea  of  lead,  and  chroHie  orange  ia  nu  exception  to  this  rule. 
Bat  tltose  chromataa  of  lead  have  thair  drawbacks,  and  very  aerioos 
oaaa.  There  ia  alwaya  a  eertain  karriHMaa  o(  colour,  backed  up  by  a 
•oaaidarable  want  or  pamtananea.  BMt  tkia  ia  not  aJI :  they  pouacsa  a 
tendeacy  to  oxidiae  any  delicate  otgaala  pigmenta  with  which  they 
Biay  come  in  contact.  Aa  a  natural  ti—t^Hiiii'i  of  ita  lead  base,  chrome 
orange  ia  IfaiMe  to  beeoata  iionaidaraMy  diacnlonr«d  bv  expoaore  to  an 
impure  atmoaphere.  It  b  not  a  eoloor,  happily,  whicn  ia  indispensable 
to  an  artixt,  since  for  most  purpoaaa  it  ia  effectually  superseded  by  the 
steady  And  reliable  cadmium  oraaga. 

Mart  Orange. — This  colour  consists  essentially  of  aeaquioxide  of 
iron,  artificially  prepared,  prodacti^  a  aabdned  orange  pigment.  It  ia 
poaaaased  of  great  purity  and  elamaai  of  colour,  and  la  to  a  ve^ 
great  extent  tranaparaat.  For  btiglit  aaaay  tiau  iu  uae,  ia  pale 
waskaa.  will  be  found  noat  eflsctive,and  may  be  coasideiad  extremely 
aaraiani-at.  It  ia  a  laid-down  theory  that  Mara  orange  ia  rather 
Ikaly  to  injure  the  avaneaeant  coloms,  aa,  for  example,  criraaon  lake 
or  indigo;  w«  woold,  tharafore,  ba  wiia  in  atoioing  as  much  aa 
poariMi  aoefa  eooibiaatieaa  aa  might  audasiger  the  value  of  our 
worlu. 

Xrutral  Orwngi, — This  eolonr  i*  aimply  a  mixture  of  cadmium 
\f\\  -x  and  Venetian  red.  Aa  a  first  wash,  to  «ofu>n  the  extreme 
iiriluar.iy  and  harahneM  of  the  white  paper,  it  will  prove  most 
effective  and  uaafaL  We  can  rely  upon  ita  penaanenoe.  Thia  com- 
bination waa  mneh  naad  aoaa  y«an  aco  by  Mr.  Panley  in  hia  well- 
known  walaf  eoloor  drawiMa,  and  I  beliaee'it  waa  owing  to  him  that 
it  waa  made  into  a  pigamnk  far  tke  opaeauanee  «(  artiaU  and  daaig- 
natfd  neutral  orange. 

This,  I  think,  will  complala  tka  Uat  of  arangt  pigments  moet  in  use, 
aad  bring  lu  to  the  atody  of  a  lav  aad  beautiful  line  of  colours — the 
yallowa.  In  thiecatagtarywawiBiM — aoreotin,  deep  cadmium  yellow, 
pale  cadmium  reOow,  deep  dtromaraDoar,  pale  ehrome  rellow,  lemon 
Vellow,  Kingi'  yellow,  Xsplta  yelbw.  Mar's  yellow,  Boman  ochre, 
brown  odiie,  yellow  carmine,  Italian  pink,  yellow  lake,  and  gaUstone. 
Of  ooone,  raw  tienna,  yellow  ochre,  gamboge,  and  Indian  yellow  are 


also  to  be  found  under  this  heading,  but  as  we  have  met  them  before 
we  will  not  require  to  consider  their  qualities. 

Aureolhi. — 'Phis  pigment,  although  but  a.  recent  addition  to  the 
artist's  colour  box,  has  asserted  itself  and  taken  a  high  position.  It 
consists  of  a  double  nitrite  of  cobalt  aiid  potasrium.  Iu  theory,  the 
stability  of  this  pigment  is  put  down  as  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
practice  and  experience  have  shown  it  to  possess  considerable  perma- 
nence. It  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  most  delicate  and  transparent; 
many  consider  it  to  be,  in  point  of  hue,  the  purest  of  all  our  yelJows. 
Aureolin  mixes  with  the  utmost  safety  with  most  of  the  colours.  It 
has,  however,  been  found  to  have  an  injurious  influence  upon  indigo, 
thereby  giving  us  the  idea  that  it  should  be  used  with  great  caution 
in  combination  with  the  delicate  organic  pigments.  Of  course,  its 
chemical  composition  leads  us  to  easily  understand  that  it  may  exert 
an  oxidising  or  destructive  action ;  this  necessarily  being  a  double 
danger  should  be  f  uUy  considered  when  we  are  using  it.  In  its  paler 
washes  I  consider  aureolin  very  beautiful,  and  will  not  fade  to  any 
appreciable  extent  when  subjected  to  lengthened  exposure  to  bright 
light — even  sunlight.  If  only  exposed  to  ordinary  daylight,  I  feel 
almost  sure  it  is  as  permanent  as  any  colour  we  posses.-!. 

Deep  Cadmium  Yellow. — Tliis  pigment  is  a  lustrous,  warm,  orange 
yellow;  it  is  not  very  transparent,  yet  is  marvellously  clear  and 
bright.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  richest  and  most  powerful  yellow 
known.  It  consists  of  sulphide  of  cadmium,  and  is  consequently  un- 
affected by  any  impure  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  if  ex- 
posed for  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  direct  sunlight,  it  may  be- 
come somewlt^t  browner  in  hue,  but  in  the  ordinary  daylight  it  is 
perfectly  permanent.  I  think  we  will  be  safe  in  giving  deep  cadmium 
a  foremost  place  among  our  most  permanent  colours. 

Paie  Cadtnium  Yellow. — Of  this  colour  there  are  two  varieties  to  be 
bad — one  being  a  rather  full  yellow,  while  the  other  is  more  lemon  in 
hue.  The  former  is  on  a  par  with  deep  cadmium  yellow  as  regards 
permanence,  while  the  latter  will  sooner  or  later  fade  almost  com- 
pletely away  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  daylight.  I  should 
think  the  manufacture  of  this  latter  pigment  would'  have  much  to  do 
with  its  degree  of  stability,  but  in  the  long  run  it  mutt  fade. 

Dtift  Chrome  Yeilotc. — This  pigment  is  formed  of  a  chromate  of 
lead,  to  a  greater  or  less  desree  basic,  prepared  by  precipitation.  It  is 
a  very  brilliant  yellow,  but  possessing,  as  do  all  tne  chromes,  a 
peculiarly  harsh  and  disagreeable  quality  of  colour.  It  dulls  consider- 
ably after  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  in  an  impure  atmosphere  becomes 
black.  We  must  be  very  careful  as  to  the  other  pigments  with 
which  we  mix  thia  deep  chrome  yellow,  or  else  the  results  may  be 
moet  destructive.  The  mixture  of  chrome  yellow  with  some  of  the 
blues  is  notoriously  destructive,  as,  for  example,  Antwerp  blue, 
Prussian,  and  indigo.  It  has  a  tendency  as  well  to  oxidise  other 
substances,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  mix  chrome  yellow 
with  any  organic  pigment. 

Pale  Chrome  TelSnc. — This  colour  consists  of  neutral  chromate  of 
lead.  In  its  various  properties  it  is  altogether  umilar  to  the  deep 
chrome  yellow.  It  ia  still  Uu  permanent,  and  exposure  to  ordinary 
daylight  will  turn  it  to  a  greenish  hue.  It  is  more  usually  used  in 
combination  with  the  various  blues  than  the  deep  chrome,  and 
neceeaarily  our  remarks  about  the  latter  apply  with  redoubled 
force. 

Lemon  Yellow. — There  are  two  "  lemon  yellows  "  in  the  market. 
The  genuine  and  permanent  one  is  a  peculiar  preparation  of  chromate 
of  barium.  It  ia  a  beautiful  semi-opaque  lemon, inclining  somwhat  to 
primrose,  and  poaaeased  of  great  purity  and  clearness  of  colour, 
although  anything  but  remarkable  for  its  intensity.  The  second  pre- 
paration known  under  this  name  is  far  richer  in  colour,  and  consists  of 
chromate  of  strontium.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  pigment,  but  not  at  all 
suitable  for  a  water  eolonr,  being  but  slightly  soluble  in  water — a 
more  or  less  fatal  drawback  to  a  chromate.  As  a  natural  consequence 
it  rapidly  becomes  green,  and  really  should  not  be  used  under  any  nre- 
text.  Tne  genuine  (that  prepared  from  chromate  of  barium)  washes, 
and  works  easily  and  pleasantly.  Even  this,  if  badly  prepared,  will 
turn  greeni-h  in  the  course  of  time.  I  believe  Field's  process  for  pro- 
ducing this  yellow  is  considered  to  be  the  best. 

Kifu/t'  JVtfoic— This  col.-ur  is  sometimes  known  as  Orpiment,  a.x\A 
ia  an  artificially  prepared  seequisulpliide  of  arsenic.  It  is  a  bright 
yellow  pigment,  ranging  about  midway  between  aureolin  and  lemon 
yellow  in  hue,  but  is  possessed  of  so  many  bad  qualities  that  very  few 
artists,  if  any,  use  it  to-day.  It  soon  bleaches  by  exposure  to  day- 
hght,  and  is  a  deadly  poi«)n— a  matter  for  consideration  for  those  who 
put  their  brushes  unduly  to  their  mouths. 

■  Kaple*  Yellow. — This  pigment,  in  the  old  days,  used  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  oxidei  of  lead  and  antimony,  but  is  nowadays  a  com- 
pound product,  being  prepared  from  cadmium  yellow  and  Chinese 
white.     This  pigment  very  closely  resembles  the  original  in  colour. 
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bat  posseuee  the  Rreat  adTsntage  of  being  perfectly  durable.    It  is 
of  a  pleasintr  pale,  somewhat  warm  straw  colour,  and  is  opaque. 

jl/ar'«  I'Stow. — This  pigment,  like  Mar's  orange,  is  an  artificial 
preparation  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  yellow 
Tarieties  of  ochre,  but  is  much  more  transparent  as  well  as  being 

Surer,  richer,  and  brighter  in  colour.  It  is  perfectly  safe  as  to 
urability,  but  there  are  doubts  as  to  its  effects  when  mixed  with  any 
of  the  more  delicate  organic  colours.  AVe  should  think  well,  there- 
fore, before  we  use  it  in  any  such  combination.  There  are  many  who 
paint  away  and  never  give  these  matters  the  least  consideration,  and 
others,  later  on,  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  their  pictures  when 
they  see  the  inevitable  change  working.  Redmond  BAaaETT. 


HINTS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LANTERN. 
[Extnhct  from  Commnnication  to  the  Birkenhead  Pbotographic  Association.] 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  biunial  or  double  lant«rn  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, with  the  blow-through  form  of  jet,  is  to  be  used.  We  may  also 
assume  that  a  cylinder  of  oxygen  gas  with  regulator  has  been  provided, 
and  that  we  have  sufficient  tubing  to  convey  a  supply  of  hydrogen  from  a 
convenient  gas  bracket. 

Having  placed  the  lantern  on  a  suitable  stand,  as  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  screen  as  possible,  with  condensers  and  objectives 
carefully  cleaned  and  in  position,  and  the  jets  arranged  on  their  supports 
in  the  lantern  and  properly  connected  with  the  various  outlets  of  the 
dissolver,  proceed  to  attach  the  hydrogen  tubing  to  its  corresponding 
nozzle  on  the  dissolver,  turn  on  the  gas,  and  light  both  jets  to  a  flame  of 
about  an  inch  in  length.     Now  take  your  limes  from  the  case  in  which 
they  are  kept  and  place  them  on  the  pin  provided  for  the  purpose  in  front 
of  the  flame.     Close  the  door  of  the  lantern  to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  limes  will  be  thoroughly  hot  and  all  moisture  will  be 
driven  from  the  inside  of  the  lantern  and  lenses.    In  the  meantime, 
adjust  the  oxygen  regulator  to  the  cylinder  (having  fixed  the  latter  in  an 
upright  position),  and  connect  the  regulator  with  the  oxygen  nozzle  of 
the  dissolver  by  a  sufficient  length  of  good  rubber  tubing.     Gently  turn 
on  the. tap  at  the  cyUnder  until  the  bag  or  bellows  of  regulator  is  filled, 
and  then  turn  off  the  oxj'gen  again.     Open  the  oxygen  tap  of  one  of  the 
jets  to  empty  the  regulator.    If  no  explosion  follows,  you  may  conclude 
that  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  is  not  an  explosive  mixture  and  may  be  used 
with  safety.     Now  turn  on  the  oxygen  again,  opening  the  valve  gently  as 
before.    If  turned  on  quickly  the  sudden  rush  of  gas  from  the  cyUnder 
will  probably  burst  the  regulator  and  do  other  injury.    Proceed  to  light 
np  each  lantern  in  turn  to  centre  and  adjust  the  position  of  the  light. 
This  is  done  as  follows : — Move  the  lighted  jet  up  and  down  on  its  sup- 
porting rod  and  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  until 
a  flare  of  light  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  on  the  screen.     Clamp 
the  jet  in  this  position  and  sUde  the  tray  upon  which  it  is  fixed  forward 
mitil  the  flare  opens  out  to  a  clear  and  evenly  illuminated  disc.     Now 
focus  the  lens  by  means  of  a  picture  placed  in  the  stage  of  the  lantern. 
Having  done  this  for  each  lantern,  light  both  up  simultaneously  and 
cause  the  two  discs  to  coincide  on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
screws  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  lantern  fronts.     See  that  the  bye- 
taps  on  the  dissolver  are  so  regulated  that  when  the  gas  is  shut  off  from 
either  lantern  by  the  dissolver  a  small  flame  of  hydrogen  is  kept  burning 
and  just  tinged  by  a  slight  supply  of  oxygen. 

On  arriving  at  this  stage  you  are  now  ready  to  perform  your  part  of  the 
evening's  performance  as  lantern  operator,  and  what  will  be  most  wanted 
on  your  part  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening  is  an  unlimited  supply 
of  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  with  a  general  watchfulness  over  the 
whole  apparatus.  p.  h.  Phillips. 


BEPOET  ON  THE  PHOTOGBAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  GEEAT 

BBITAIN,  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL,  LONDON. 

August  19(A  to  24(ft,  1889. 

Bl  THB  DeLEOATES  OF   THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC    ClcB — AdOLPHE  M.  LeVT 

John  Nesbit. 
Gentlemeh, — The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on  August  19th,  when 
a  fairly  large  gathering  assembled  to  hear  the  President's  address,  and 
also  to  inspect  the  collection  of  pictures  and  apparatus  exhibited.  We 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  something  in  praise  of  those  gentlemen  who 
superintended  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits.  Though  the  time  at 
their  disposal  was  extremely  short,  everything  was  put  in  order  in  due 
time,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  state  that  the  Exhibition  was  opened 
punctually  without  the  usual  accompaniment  of  packing  cases  and  litter 
which  generally  attend  such  ceremonies.  Among  those  to  whom  credit 
is  due,  are  several  members  of  our  Club. 

The  presidential  address  consisted  of  a  very  complete  and  exhaustive 
history  of  photography  from  the  time  of  Daguerre  up  to  the  present  day. 
Mr.  A.  Pringle's  authority  on  photographic  matters  is  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  soundness  of  his  discourse ;  this  has,  besides,  been  published  in 
the  technical  papers,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with  much  interest 
by  all. 


At  the  close  of  the  address  the  members  present  exammed  the  exhibits 
which  were  fairly  numerous  and  representative.  We  must  state,  however' 
that  in  the  Apparatus  Department  there  did  not  appear  to  be  anv 
novelty.  However  a  detective  camera,  designed  by  the  Platmotvpe 
Company  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Noakes,  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  one  of  the  main  features  being  the  special  method  of  chanRine 
plates.  We  think,  however,  that  this  instrument,  which  appears  to  havf 
many  commendable  quaUties,  would  be  rendered  more  serviceable  bv 
on  the    latT*'°"  °'  ^°^®"'  «°s°'"'''8  ^^^  P'oper  centring  of  the  subject 

One  of  our  members,  Mr.  Gotz,  showed  a  new  form  of  tripod  which 
to  our  mind,  is  most  certainly  in  advance,  so  far  as  handiness  and 
mlrke^^^^  *"*  concerned,  of  anything  that  has  been  so  far  put  on  the 

Some  objects  of  historical  interest,  consisting  of  very  fine  Daguerreolvnea 
and  negatives  on  waxed  paper,  taken  by  the  respective  autSrs  of  those 
processes,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene.  Other  members  also 
showed  old-form  cameras,  and,  in  particular,  one  of  the  pantoscopic  type, 
provided  with  a  "  water  lens.  ^ 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Convention  a  number  of  papers  were  read 
or  taken  as  read.  These  papers  constitute,  of  course,  by  far  the  mor^ 
important  part  of  the  business  transacted,  and  we  propose  to  devote  some 
time  to  summarising  them,  as  also  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave 

The  Convention  of  1889  did  not  bring  forth  the  announcement  of  anv 
new-  discovery  in  the  realm  of  photographic  processes.  The  papers 
brought  forward  were,  however,  very  interesting,  and  speak  hiRhlv  for 
the  amount  of  thought  and  experimentation  which  have  been  broueht  to 
bear  on  the  subject.  "u«"i.  lo 

The  number  of  investigators  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  photography  is  daily  increasing  and 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  all  this  research  will  lead  to  considerable 
progress  We  think,  however,  that  there  is  cause  for  regret  that  so  little 
IS  done  towards  elucidating  the  principles  upon  which  photographv  as  a 
science,  is  based.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  that  an  accm-ate  knowledge  of 
the  true  reactions  undergone  by  the  silver  haloids,  when  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  hght,  would  be  an  invaluable  guide  to  all  those  who  are 
endiavounng  to  perfect  the  processes  now  in  use,  or  to  devise  new  one« 

It  IS,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  instrumental  means  used  in  photography.  We  allude  here  to  the 
lens  question,  on  which  the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Traill  Taylor  and 
1 .  K.  Dallmeyer  afford  valuable  mformation.  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  concerns 
himself  mainly  with  the  lenses  to  be  used  in  hand  cameras  of  the 
so-oaUed  "  detective  "  form. 

Besides  describing  various  forms  of  lenses  which  may  be  utilised  in 
this  class  of  camera,  Mr.  Taylor  points  out  the  great  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  portrait  combination.  Many  street 
views  and  scenes  of  every-day  life,  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  an 
aperture  of /-8  through  lack  of  light,  in  narrow  courts  and  alleys  can  be 
secured  with  a  lens  working  at  f-i.  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  he  has 
obtained  entirely  satisfactory  results  with  a  portrait  lens,  but  he  un- 
fortunately, does  not  mention  wliether  the  instrument  is  of  the  usual 
type,  or  one  of  the  new  portrait  combinations  constructed  on  the 
symmetrical  principle.  Mr.  Taylor  informed  his  audience  that  very 
good  results  had  been  obtained  with  hand  cameras  by  the  use  of  a 
single  lens  of  the  meniscus  form,  the  exposures  being,  however,  much 
prolonged.  ' 

Some  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the  most  favourable  length 
of  focus  for  detective  work,  and  the  balance  of  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
relatively  long-focus  lenses. 

In  our  opinion,  the  use  of  portrait  lenses  in  hand  cameras  would  neces- 
sitate some  modification  in  the  general  construction  of  the  camera  Large 
apertures  are  accompanied  by  considerably  less  depth  of  focus,  and  a  great 
deal  more  precision  in  focussing  is  consequently  indispensable  It  does 
not  seem  possible  to  set  the  focus  by  judgment  with  a  portrait  lens,  the 
slightest  deviation  rendenng  the  picture  useless,  through  insufficient 
sharpness.  It  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  modification 
by  means  of  which  the  picture  could  be  sharply  focussed  before  exposure 
riie  large  diameter  of  the  lenses  increases  the  difficulty  in  obtainmg  a 
suitable  shutter,  and  this  point  also  will  require  attention. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Dallmeyer's  paper  is  entitled.  False  rendering  of  Photo- 
graphic Images  btj  the  Misapplication  of  Lenses.  This  paper  dealt 
mainly  with  the  false  perspective  induced  both  in  portraiture  and  in  land- 
scape work  by  the  use  of  lenses  of  too  short  a  focus.  It  also  dwelled  on 
the  most  suitable  angle  of  view  to  be  included  in  the  plate. 

A  very  important  point  was  touched  upon.  In  a  well-known  book  re- 
oently  published  the  author  recommends  that  in  a  landscape  the  principal 
object  itself  should  be  slightly  thrown  out  of  focus,  in  order  to  secure  a 
better  artistic  effect. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  points  out,  that  whereas  putting  a  lens  out  of  focus  tends 
to  the  destruction  of  structure,  a  softening  of  the  picture  may  be  obtained 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  of  spherical  aberration  At  the 
same  time,  a  perfectly  sharp  picture  is  not  always  deficient  in  softness, 
a  great  deal  being  dependent  on  Ughting  and  atmospheric  conditions. 

It  IS  almost  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  did  not  develop  further 
his  remarks  with  reference  to  wide-angle  lenses.  The  abuse  of  these  has 
led  to  the  production  of  many  pictures  which  are  painfully  distorted  ia 
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ftgtpteHye.  Then  it  no  doabt  ttutt  many  interiors,  for  example,  are  so 
arranged  that  none  bot  the  very  sbortaat  focus  wide-aogle  lensea  can  deal 
with  them.  It  ii  a  question  whether,  at  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  for  the  good  name  of  photography,  raeh  pictures,  however  interesting, 
had  not  better  be  left  aloae. 

In  the  '*H"'**""'  OD  this  paper  most  of  the  speakers  agreed  with  Mr. 
DallmeTor.  Then  appeared,  howerer,  to  be  some  misunderstanding  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Beck,  when  the  latter  pointed  out  that  in  taking  large 
diteet  heads,  the  subject  and  the  plate  bamg  at  equal  distances  from  the 
mtieal  centre  of  the  lens,  a  short-foeas  and  a  IcDg-focus  lens  would  have 
the  same  dtptb  of  focus  praetieally.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  replied  that  with  a 
long-foeiM  MM  the  reaolt  would  be  battar.  Mr.  Beck  had  nerer  doubted 
that  the  remit  woold  be  doe,  not  to  inerMMed  depth  of  focus,  but  to  better 
pcKspeotiTa. 

A  paper  hj  Mr.  Dmunore  wai  taken  •■  read,  the  author  not  being  pre- 
aent.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  mbject— i.e.,  TA«  Determination  of 
tin  Rtlatire  liapidity  of  Gelatine  Plattt — u  a  much  Texed  question,  and 
some  valoable  dis«ini«ion  might  haTe  bwn  elicited.  We  think  that  Mr. 
IhmiBore's  paper  mi^  be  adTantagaooa^  dtacnssed  at  one  of  the  meetings 
«(  oar  CInb. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  read  a  p^Mr  oa  Daentitinng  and  Retemititing  Alhu- 
wienittd  Paper.  The  expenmenta  reeorded  by  the  author  are  extremely 
intanrting,  inaamueh  that  they  show  that  albomeniaed  paper  wliich  has 
been  oaee  sensitised  cannot  be  entirely  dapriTed  of  ita  sensitireness,  at 
least  by  any  of  the  reagents  he  haa  tried.  The  dis<niaaion  on  this  paper 
did  not  bring  forth  any  new  taeta,  and  aereral  speaker*  teemed  to  agree 
with  tfaa  aouior  that  the  title  of  hit  pay«  vat  not  happily  ehoten. 

The  andienee  did  not  mmt  to  ffMV  tk*  objeet  of  the  inreatigation 
canitd  oat  by  Mr.  Haddon.  and  tha  oaeataioa  strayed  in  eonaeqnence 
irom  the  paper  itaelf  to  a  general  ditentsion  on  the  effects  of  Tahoua 
treatments  of  tantitiaed  p^[>er  in  ila  printing  qualities.  The  principal 
tact  ctneidated  b^  thit  paper  seems  to  be  that  a  certain  proportion  of  free 
nitrate  of  silTer  is  requisite  to  obtain  first-data  results. 

A  TCiy  important  diteoaaian  tookplaeaeo  the  "Beport  of  the  Committee 
npoB  Lent  Standarda"  bahig  laad.  Tki»  report  waa  daamed  inefficient, 
and  was  referred  back  to  tha  Omumttaa.  Some  groaa  error*  srare  pointed 
out,  and  sereral  speaker*  commented  tareiely  on  the  way  in  which  the 
Committee  bad  performed  ita  miition 

The  adTisabihty  of  baring  a  ttriea  of  ttandard  flaogea  to  be  oted  by  all 
opticians  was  warmly  approred  of,  bat  at  the  tame  time  it  was  pointed 
oat  that  whatever  qraten  waa  to  ba  ani*ad  at,  tha  eo-op*ration  of  the 
principal  lent  makers  wooU  b*  etaaalial  to  meeeaa. 

MTith  rtteenee  to  *tope,g«aanl  taUafaetion  appeared  to  be  fiven  by  the 
nstem  actually  in  use.  A  ownber,  howerer,  tboaght  that  the  subdivi- 
OMns  of  focal  length  had  better  bare  for  nnit  a  decimal  number.  Efforts 
wtre  being  made  in  many  direetioot  to  taetire  the  adoption  of  the  decimal 
•ystem,  and  if  a  change  was  to  be  mad*  in  lent  flttingt,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  make  the  parte  on  that  titttiii 

It  waa  ia*al**d  to  appoint  a  riaiiiiilltaa.  in  which  should  be  included 
the  principal  optMaBa.  TUa  riaiiiiilHaa  woald  endearour  to  arrive  at  a 
•ofaition  of  the  qoeation,  equally  MllrfMtary  to  the  intereata  of  the 
optieiaB*  and  to  that  of  the  photapiyU*  public. 

Proftaaoc  Bothamley  read  an  ezhanatfTe  paper  on  Orthoekrematie 
Photofrofkf  <m  Gelatine  Plate*.  TUt  paper  m«y  be  taken  at  an 
cmbodiaMBt  of  all  that  baa  bean  doo*  m  to  date  with  reference  to  the 
e-randaring  of  ralaaa  by  photograylM  Bagativea.  The  only  proeett 
Danlkioad  la  the  ehlororliyU  iMtlMd.  originated  by  Iret,  and  with 
wbidt  tfa*  aathor  doea  not  ivpcar  to  ha««  experimented. 

The  very  giaat  bearing  wbieb  tb*  daralopmcnt  of  orthoehromatie  pro- 
eessee  must  have  on  the  fntar*  of  piMtography  enhance*  very  materially 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Bothamley'a  invaatigatioo,  and  we  think  it  adritable 
to  som  op  her*  the  mrhtfiniT  la  wUoh  be  baa  amTcd. 

Tfaiw  peiatt,  a^lhaa^ar,  ranin  qoantitatire  investigation,  vii:— 

Tb*  naeaaaity  for.  or  advaatag*  of,  a  aroUminaiy  bath  of  alkalL 

Tha  iniiMiiea  of  aleobol  in  tha  **niltitiwt  bath. 

The  n*o***ity  tor,  or  advanlag*  of,  waaUag  after  traatment  with  the  dye. 
kv*  bean  Mdlobe  ssaentisl  by  some  authors. 


Tbeae  thn*  operatiooe  have 

Mr.  Bothamley  inveatigala*  tb*  aetieo  of  each  treatment  by  the  effect  it 
haa  em  tlia  aawtltlTtnsta  of  tba jftata,  Mmitnriil  by  a  icnsitomater  under 
well  <*!■  Willi  i  cooditiaaa  of  '"■■-''"t"""  and  devdopmant. 

Ttie  aonalodoB*  drawn  from  th*  iOHilaiBeler  nomber*  obtained  are  a* 
foUowa : — 

The  preUwtimarg  bath  of  alkali  may  be  omitted. 

Aleokol  tf  (o  ten  per  cent,  ba*  no  infloanoe.  and  may  be  dispensed  with 
when  the  ^  ie  aofuble  in  water.  In  larger  proportion*  it  produce*  a 
drcreat*  te  aaatfttvaoaaa. 

With  •  acMMtntiaa  of  the  dye  op  lo  I  :  5000,  the  after  washing  of  the 
jilate  ia  ^pM*  OMMOtaiary. 

Mr.  BothamVy  itat**  that  deoaitj  ia  men  aatily  obtained  with  ortbo- 
ahromatfe  than  with  ordinary  platea,  and  raeomiwmdt  a  developer  con- 
taining mach  lesa  pyro  than  otoaL  Tha  examptea  of  octhocnromatio 
photography  eahibited  aid*  by  *id*  with  photographs  of  tha  same  subjects 
«■  rnmrnn  platea  w«r*  eaitamly  not  vaiT  copclaaiTe  aa  a  role,  the 
difliMMa  tbowa  no*  baiag  a*  great  a*  migbt  have  bean  expeetad.  Some 
«f  (h*  flMBMa  oa  oidiiMfy  platea  woold  have  moat  eartainly  been  better 
had  a  weaker  developer  been  aaad,  or  loaal  development  r**ort*d  to.  In 
t  «■  lb*  fOMUt*  hi  I tuliiiil.  Mr.  Bo«bamI«y  rwnarka  that 


insufficient  exposure  with  ordinary  plates  is  often  the  cause  of  inferior 
results  with  reference  to  values.  This  is  a  hint  which  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  these  days  of  so-called  instantaneous  shutters.  The  next 
point  of  importance  treated  by  Mr.  Bothamley  is  the  use  of  the  yellow 
screen.  It  has  been  claimed  by  makers  of  isochromatio  plates  that  this 
adjunct  could  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Bothamley  shows,  however,  that 
the  gain  obtained  over  ordinary  plates  is  but  slight,  and  that  to  arrive 
at  really  good  results  a  yellow  screen  of  greater  or  lesser  colour  intensity, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  indispensable.  The  selection  of  a  screen  of  proper 
colour,  suitable  to  the  snbject  to  be  photographed,  constitutes  the  main 
difficulty  of  orthoehromatie  photography.  Too  great  depth  of  tint  gives 
as  bad  results,  with  reference  to  values,  as  ordinary  plates.  This  is  very 
probably  the  reason  why  so  many  pictures  taken  on  isochromatio  platea 
fail  to  show  any  appreciable  advantage  over  ordinary  plates.  No  rule  can 
be  given  for  the  choice  of  coloured  screen.  This,  Uke  the  length  of  ex- 
posure and  many  other  data  in  photography,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
prolonged  experience. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Bothamley  with 
reference  to  the  action  of  dye  solutions  on  various  makes  of  plates. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  as  to  sensitiveness,  some  makes  being 
mnch  more  affected  than  others. 

Bhodamine  gives  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  sensitometer  number,  as 
compared  with  erythrosine.     All  this  seem-  to  show  that  orthoehromatie 
methods  are  still  very  imperfect,  and  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done 
before  they  arrive  at  that  stage  of  development,  when  they  will  un- 
doubtedly replace  entirely  the  commercial  gelatine  bromide  plate. 
Three  papers  were  taken  as  read : — 
Past  and  Present,  by  W.  M.  Ashman. 
Fox  Talbot— His  Early  Experiments,  by  Friese  Greene. 
Photo-nuehanical  Printing  Methods,  by  T.  Bolas. 

The  two  first  papers  are  purely  of  historical  interest.  Mr.  Bolas's  paper 
is  very  exhaustive,  and  will,  without  doubt,  be  read  with  much  interest 
by  those  who  work  at  engraving  processes  in  conjunction  with  photo- 
graphy. 

Every  evening  lantern-slide  exhibitions  were  given,  and  slides  of  great 
beauty  were  shown.  Pre-eminent  among  these  displays  was  Mr.  E.  Muy- 
bridge's  lecture  on  animal  locomotion,  profusely  illustrated  by  the  optical 
lantern,  and  also  by  an  instrument  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  called  the  zoopraxisoope. 

Mr.  Muybridge's  reaearehes  throw  mnch  light  on  the  subject  of  animal 
locomotion,  and  show  how  little  has  hitherto  been  known  about  this 
snbject.  The  works  of  some  of  the  most  esteemed  painters  are  proved  to 
be  faulty  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  mnch  to  the  credit  of  photography  to 
have  been  the  meant  of  rectifying  grievons  errors  in  the  delineation  of 
animals  in  motion. 

Some  shdee  were  exhibited  showing  the  apparatus  used.  Forty-eight 
cameras  were  set  up  in  series  of  twenty-four  and  two  twelves,  so  that 
simultaneous  views  were  obtained  of  the  same  subject  from  three  points 
of  view.  The  moat  intereeting  part  of  the  appliances  is  the  arrangement 
which  effects  the  expocnre.  The  apparatus  is  electro-magnetic,  and  so 
designed  that  variable  speeds  of  rotation  can  be  given  to  it.  As  the  drum 
revolves,  it  releasee  oonseontively  the  shutters  of  the  lenses,  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  if  the  speed  of  the  drum  is  proportional  to  the 
rale  of  motion  of  the  animal  under  experimentation,  it  will  be  possible  lo 
take  a  series  of  pictures  representing  the  various  phases  of  one  and  the 
same  stride,  a*  the  M»im>l  passes  along  the  coarse  in  front  of  the  main 
battery  of  twenty-four  cameras.  The  electric  current  can,  of  course,  be 
applied  at  the  moat  suitable  moment,  at  will. 

A  aerie*  of  lantern  slide*  obtained  from  the  negatives  of  consecutive 
phaees  being  placed  in  the  toopraxiscope  and  thrown  on  the  screen,  the 
animal  i*  seen  in  movement  in  a  most  realistic  manner. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Muybridge  will,  if  he  has  not  already  done 
to,  embody  in  a  book  the  result  of  his  observations.  His  experiments 
were  all  tnade  with  portrait  combinations,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  tbo 
statements  made  in  Mr.  Traill  Taylor's  paper  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
lenses  of  this  class  for  instantaneous  work.  A  feature  of  Mr.  Muybridge's 
apparatus  is  that  the  shutters  are  on  a  stand  entirely  independent  from 
the  cameras  themselves,  thus  avoiding  any  chance  of  vibration  being 
communicated  to  the  apparatus.  These  shutters  are  of  the  drop  type, 
and  in  this  caae  a  oonsidersble  height  of  fall  is  provided  before  the 
aperture  aetnally  patac*  in  front  of  the  lens. 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Muybridge,  will,  no  doubt,  encourage  other 
experimenters  to  devote  some  attention  to  this  branch  of  photography. 
The  difficulties  are  certainly  very  great,  and  the  apparatus  requisite  very 
considerable  and  consequently  expensive. 

We  regret  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  account  of  the  various  excursions, 
which,  we  believe,  were  very  successful.  A  dinner  and  smoking  concert 
took  pUee  on  the  33rd.  This  was  well  attended,  but  we  must  refer  you  to 
those  who  were  present,  at  we  could  not  attend  ourselves.  We  will  con- 
clude this  report  by  an  account  of  what  passed  at  the  Oeneral  Meeting 
held  at  the  Society  of  Artt  on  August  21,  and  at  the  Council  Meeting  on 
August  24. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  thin, 
the  weather  being  most  unfavourable.  After  reading  and  signing  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meetings,  the  first  matter  on  the  agenda  was 
disoutsed.  This  waa  the  selection  of  a  locality  for  next  year's  meeting. 
An  informal  invitation  having  been  received  last  year  from  Chester,  it 
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was  agreed  that  the  meeting  be  held  next  year  in  that  town.  The 
oo-operation  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic  Societies  was 
to  ha  obtained.  Chester  has  many  advantages,  there  being  a  great  deal 
of  subjects  for  pbotoRraphy. 

The  members  of  the  Ureneral  Committee  were  then  elected.  Some 
disonssion  took  place  with  reference  to  the  advisability  of  augmenting  the 
subscription  of  members  of  the  Convention.  It  was  proposed  that  in 
fature  the  subscription  should  be  lOs.  instead  of  5s.,  but  many  speakers 
appeared  to  think  this  increase  disadvantageous,  so  it  was  finally  decided 
that  the  subscription  should  remain  fixed  at  os. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  contemplated  joining  the  Convention 
next  year  were  requested  to  send  in  their  subscription  at  once,  so  that 
the  Secretary  sbonld  be  able  to  have  something  on  which  to  base  his 
Mtimatea.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  date  of  this  year's  meeting 
tieing  most  unfavourable,  future  Conventions  should  be  held  at  an  earlier 
date,  either  at  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July. 


■ 


PHOTOOEAPHT  AT  THE  PAEIS  EXHIBITION. 
If  by  placing  the  Exhibition  of  Photograpliic  Negatives  and  Apparatus  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  "  Palac  ^  des  Arts  Liberaux  "  it  was  intended  to  screen 
those  exhibits  from  contact  with  the  crowd — which  certainly  sometimes  is 
the  reverse  of  considerate — the  attempt  has  proved  a  signal  success.  We 
have  satisfied  ourselves,  much  to  our  regret,  that  the  public  is  very  shy  of 
climbing  up  the  stairs  which  lead  to  Class  XII.,  although  there  is  a  con- 
stant crush  in  the  ground-floor  galleries  running  all  around  the  building. 

This  want  of  visitors  is  all  the  more  unaccountable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  almost  every  one,  nowadays,  "  goes  in  "  for  photography,  and 
conseiiuently  takes  an  interest  in  every  detaQ  relating  thereto.  In  all 
probability,  many  among  the  millions  of  people  that  have  come  to  see  the 
Exhibition  went  home  greatly  disappointed  at  not  having  been  able  to 
find  the  department  of  photography.  And  yet  there  are  a  great  many 
pretty  things  to  be  seen  in  that  succession  of  gorgeously  got-up  salons, 
where  the  most  celebrated  photographers  of  Paris  and  other  large  cities 
have  very  tastefully  displayed  the  finest  specimens  of  their  work,  the  re- 
sults of  constant  labour  and  of  uninterrupted  endeavours  to  approach 
perfection. 

The  times  are  past  when  hirsute  photographers  used  to  afford  ready 
food  for  the  satire  of  Gavarni,  De  Daumier,  and  Cham.  That  species  of 
photographer  has  long  since  departed  from  our  midst,  along  with  Musset's 
and  Murger's  students  and  grUettes.  The  present  photographer  is  not 
unfrequently  an  accomplished  scientist ;  he  must  be  in  every  instance 
skilled  in  chemistry.  Acetates,  acids,  bromides,  clilorides,  iodides,  nitrates, 
and  sulphates,  are  things  he  has  to  manipulate  constantly.  He  makes 
new  discoveries  every  day,  invents  improved  methods,  and  thus  gradually 
gets  the  start  of  his  fellow-workers,  until  he  is  in  his  turn  superseded. 

Photography  is  an  art  that  cannot  remain  stationary ;  those  who  prac- 
tise it  have  no  right  ever  to  say  to  themselves,  "  Let  us  stop  here,  we  need 
go  no  further."  The  Jury  of  Kewards  must  have  been  rather  at  a  loss 
when  they  had  to  classify  the  exhibiting  photographers.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  rival  firms  who  seem  to  have  achieved  an  equal  degree  of  success. 
Which  of  those  portraits,  so  astonishingly  lifelike,  or  of  those  landscapes, 
so  neat  and  so  minute  in  detail,  are,  in  preference  to  the  others,  entitled 
to  the  prize?  M.  Cainot's  portraits  are  of  course  numerous,  so  are  also 
the  likenesses  of  other  French  public  characters.  The  exhibitors  were 
evidently  anxious  to  behave  with  civility. 

As  photography  was  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  it.  The  idea  of  carrying  about  heavy 
apparatus  for  hours  together  was  likely  to  discourage  many  amateurs; 
besides,  the  position  of  a  man  erecting  his  "  travelhng  stand  "  and  camera 
in  the  middle  of  some  road  or  village  is  generally  not  quite  free  from 
ridicule. 

Instantaneous  processes,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  long  focussing, 
have  enabled  small  hand  apparatus  to  be  constructed,  which  hold  no 
more  space  in  one's  pocket  tlian  a  note-book,  and  are  ready  to  work  at 
any  moment,  owing  to  the  fixed  focus  of  the  objective.  These  portable 
apparatus  have  now  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  enables 
instantaneous  photographs  to  be  taken  while  travelling  by  express  train. 
And  last,  not  least,  they  offer  facUities  for  perfidiously  photographing 
people  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Very  interesting  negatives  have  also  been  obtained  by  instantaneous 
methods,  showing  the  successive  phases  of  movements.  Thus,  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  may  be  seen  marching  at  quick  time :  it  has  been  taken 
in  one-fiftieth  of  a  second,  and  the  hegative  shows  every  man  of  the 
company  with  one  leg  up.  In  the  same  way  the  various  attitudes  of 
children  playing  at  leap-frog  and  other  outdoor  games  are  grasped  in  an 
instant. 

M.  Albert  Londe,  Director  of  the  Photographic  Department  of  Dr. 
Charcot's  cliniqne  at  the  Salpfetri^re,  exhibits  a  whole  series  of  negatives 
showing  the  effects  of  faradisation  upon  the  muscles  of  the  patients'  facns, 
while  they  are  in  a  state  of  catalepsy.  This  is  an  interesting  collection  to 
examine,  which  testifies  to  the  immense  services  photography  is  called 
upon  to  render  to  science. 

The  scientific  application  of  this  art  is,  in  fact,  extending  in  many  more 
directions.    Astronomers,  balloonisU,  &c.,  are  thereby  enabled  to  record 


data  which  hitherto  had  remained  unnoticeable,  and  to  reproduce  instan- 
taneous phenomena  of  which  not  even  a  trace  could  be  discovered  before. 
Geography  and  topography,  again,  are  m  a  great  measure  benefited  by  the 
improvements  made  in  the  art  of  photography. 

The  results  that  have  been  obtained  for  the  last  few  years  by  searching 
and  enterprising  photographers  are  very  important.  Photographs  can 
now  be  taken  indistinctly  upon  paper,  glass,  wood,  cloth,  and  enamel.  In 
this  connexion  one  of  the  exhibitors  showed  us  direct  photographs  upon 
wood  and  upon  leather,  without  any  film,  being  applicable  in  the  cabinet- 
making,  upholstering,  and  bookbinding  industries,  as  well  as  for  a  great 
many  other  purposes. 

Photochromy,  too,  has  made  considerable  progress;  however,  in  this 
respect  the  way  is  still  open  to  inventors.  It  is  not  credible  in  effect  tliat, 
considering  the  infinite  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  photographers 
by  electricity,  they  should  fail  before  long  to  obtain  images  in  the  natural 
colours  and  shades  of  the  objects  reproduced.  Painters  will  most  likely 
be  rather  disgusted  when  that  time  comes,  and  will  talk  a  good  deal  about 
the  profanation  of  fine  art ! 

Photography  is  not  over  half  a  century  old,  and  yet  is  not  the  progress 
wonderful  that  has  been  made  since  the  times  of  Daguerreotype  ?  It  has, 
no  doubt,  more  pleasant  surprises  in  store  for  us,  especially  if  it  should 
be  taken  in  hand  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Edison  type. 

— Petit  Journal,  Paris,  September  18,  1889. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  LONDON  DAILY  PBESS  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GKAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[The  Tinies.] 
The  season  of  winter  exhibitions  is  already  upon  us,  and  first  in  the 
series  comes  that  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  private 
view  of  which  was  held  on  Saturday,  in  their  rooms  in  JPall-mall  East. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  every  form  of  photographic  art, 
whether  as  regards  subject  or  process,  is  adequately  represented,  with  the 
exception  possibly  of  objects  in  rapid  motion,  such  as  express  trains,  and 
limbs  of  human  beings,  or  animals  in  active  exercise.  A  very  cursory 
inspection  of  the  pictures  enables  the  visitor  to  realise  the  immense 
strides  which  photography  has  taken  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century|; 
how  great  have  been  the  contributions  of  chemistry,  how  much  skill  and 
artistic  feeUng  in  the  composition  of  the  pictures  and  the  treatment  of 
subjects  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  application  of  what  at  one 
time  appeared  to  be  a  merely  mechanical  process.  Even  the  element  of 
colour,  the  absence  of  which  is  usually  held  to  be  a  primary  defect  in 
photography,  is  to  some  extent,  and  especially  by  the  later  processes, 
brought  into  play.  One  of  the  first  things  which  strike  one  is  the  great 
superiority  as  regards  the  tone  and  softness,  distance,  and  light  and  shade 
of  the  application  of  the  bromide,  platinotype,  carbon,  and  other  recent 
processes  over  the  earlier  silver  methods.  The  modern  prepared  papers, 
such  as  the  Pizzighelh,  bromide,  Obernetter,  chloride,  Blanchard's  paper, 
and  others,  also  contribute  largely  to  the  excellence  of  the  specimens 
shown  on  these  walls.  In  many  cases  effects  are  produced  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  old  mezzotints.  Especially  successful  are  the  different 
applications  of  platinum,  "hot,"  "cold,"  and  "  warm,"  of  which  examples 
are  frequent  in  this  Exhibition.  Of  course  the  great  majority  of  the 
pictures  are  by  the  hands  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  or  are  the  work  of 
British  Companies  or  Associations,  such  as  the  Autotype  Company,  which 
is  fertile  both  in  excellence  and  in  numbers,  the  Sciopticon  Company, 
whose  exhibits  possess  exceptional  value,  and  the  Typo-Etching  Company; 
but  there  are  also  many  foreign  examples,  especially  American  and 
German.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  British  photo- 
graphy distinctly  carries  off  the  palm.  Excellent  as  undoubtedly  many 
of  the  German  works  are,  there  are  to  be  noted  in  them  a  greater  hard- 
ness and  less  dehcacy  in  the  matter  of  distance  and  outline  than  in  their 
English  rivals.  In  estimating  the  quality  of  a  really  artistic  photograph, 
it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  analyse  how  much  of  the  product  is  due  to  the 
original  mechanical  operation,  and  how  much  to  "  composition  "  and 
manipulation  subsequent  to  the  original  action  of  light  and  the  other 
physical  agencies.  But,  just  as  the  painter  must  "  mix  his  paints  with 
brains,"  as  was  said  on  a  memorable  occasion,  so  in  every  kind  of  photo- 
graph, even  in  the  simplest  portraiture,  there  is  ample  scope  for  brains, 
for  delicacy  of  perception,  and  for  nice  artistic  touch.  There  is,  in  truth, 
an  idealism  possible  in  photography  as  in  painting ;  and,  as  these  walls 
testify,  it  is  not  beyond  its  range  adequately  to  present  to  view,  not  only 
the  outward  lineaments,  but  the  inner  man  with  his  thoughts,  emotions, 
and  desires.  Nor  can  a  complete  conception  be  attained  of  the  dignity  of 
the  photographic  art  without  realising  the  immense  contributions  which 
it  has  levied  and  is  levying  on  the  science  of  chemistry.  Celluloid  films, 
the  subtle  composition  of  carbon,  chloride,  and  bromide  papers,  the  use 
of  platinum  at  different  temperatures,  the  marvellous  sensitiveness  of 
gelatine,  the  revelations  of  the  microscope,  and  the  infinite  operations 
which  are  employed  to  give  permanence  to  evanescent  products,  furnish 
ample  evidence  of  the  countless  demands  which  photography  makes  upon 
the  highest  activities  of  the  human  brain. 

Turning  to  the  pictures  themselves,  one  finds  that  the  greatest  success 
has  been  achieved  precisely  where  success  might  be  thought  most  difficult 
• — viz. ,  in  landscape  and  subject  pictures,     Oue  remarks  especially  how 
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•dminbly  mow  klwkTi  eomea  out — though  this  ia  doe,  perhaps,  as  mach 
to  the  cbaiseter  o(  th*  object  •■  to  the  skill  of  the  artist  A  more  diffi- 
cult (eat  U  the  reprtaentation  of  yaal^tuig.  The  yachting  pictures  are 
oniformhr  exeellent  The  chief  conttibators  in  this  department  are 
Uesars.  0.  Weat  Ji  Son.  who  deTota  them  selves  almost  exclusively  to  this 
«laaa  of  aobieeta.  Mr.  Hairy  Symooda  iJao  eontribatea  exeellent  "  Yacht- 
iMing  Basil  as."    What  many  will  be  diapoaed  to  eonaider  the  most 


eharmiagobjeek  in  the  Galleiyia  anietm  by  Mr.  H.  P.Bobinaon,  marked 
"  Not  (or  competition,"  Jienf  FUhir  Mmident,  a  seene  on  the  beach, 
if  we  mistake  not,  at  Hastiiuia — beantifill  in  composition,  ooloar,  and 
softness  of  oatline.  Good  maatrations  of  the  difTerent  methods  of 
pUrinnm  ar«  afforded  by  Mr.  George  Davison's  four  pictures,  Albury 
Heath  (hot),  Oiitr  Gatheren  and  L,om  Water  at  Wivenhoe  (sepia), 
and  a  Isreti^  Conur  (warm).  An  •zeallent  snow  effect  is  realised 
in  Mr.  Xnuuan  Wood'a  Mont  Blame  fmm  CA<  ^lumu't  of  Uont  Butt 
(Eastman  stripping  film),  and  in  Mr.  G.  Benwiek's  Frott  Studiei. 
Mr.  J.  Gale  oootnbatea  very  satiafaetoty  specimens  in  platinotype — 
ViUafe  Seta,  and  The  Uonkt'  H'alk  at  Ckema,  and  tvro  others. 
Mr.  LyddeJl  Sawyer  sends  a  beaotifnl  riveraide  scene,  Dangerout 
Company,  whieb  has  been  awarded  a  medal  It  is  the  old  story  of  a 
man  with  a  m^d — a  rural  aeene,  with  boat,  and  river,  and  treea,  and 
homan  forma,  rmreaented  with  gr«U  dalieaey  and  truth.  Messrs.  Werner 
Ji  Son  have  a  Ime  portrait  of  Tka  Last  of  the  Demumdt,  an  old  man 
with  long  white  beard  and  jtietaieaqaa  aloak.  Mr.  B.  G«y  Wilkimxm, 
Jan..  gains  a  medal  for  eapwal  plataotypee,  Skrtw^m0  and  Prawning, 
asd  eootiibatta  other  meritigfiaB*  wwhaL  In  is|a»iailali>jiis  of  boildings, 
Han  Anaahn  Sehmita  has  been  anraidsd  a  medal  for  Imks  and  striking 
rietDiaa  d  Colofiia  Oatbadiat,  and  of  a  staircase  in  the  Boyal  Castle  of 
BrAhl,  OologiM ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  BKObmo  givea  excellent  aatot^  en- 
laxgaoMBla  of  tba  Temple  d  Cooeord  at  Oirgenti,  and  the  interior  of  a 
tampk  at  Bagssta,  Sieily— admirable  {Uostrations  of  the  extreme  tmth- 
fnlneaa  of  photography.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Satcliffe  sends  a  considerable 
nnmher  o(  works  of  high  merit,  moetly  on  Blanchard's  platinnm  paper. 
In  reapeot  of  three  ct  tbam.  Satm^g  A/temotm,  ruh  Stall,  and 
XMaiwr-NsM.  he  baa  raeaivwd  tita  medal  of  the  Society.  A  beaatifnl 
sesBS,  Tht  Mtmimg  Bam,  Wkittm,  ia  which  the  water  and  reffeetiona 
in  it  are  abowa  with  aiagnlar  Mtieaey,  eontribated  by  the  Aatotype 
Soeiaty,  ia  aloo  taken  (rom  a  iMMtiw  bjr  this  artist.  Mr.  W.  Dillworth 
Howard  asnds  soft  and  OaWiad  imm  OB  the  Italian  lakea ;  if  we  are  not 
JB  enor,  trcoi  the  Lago  Magflan  aid  Lago  di  Orta.  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde's  Jdoratiom  of  a  Doll,  an  aolMcement  in  red  chalk  in  three 
panels,  ia  mesa  eoBspieiaaa  than  Hsaaing.  and  the  eolonring  is  decidedly 
loo  pmooanaad.  Msaais.  Gnea  Bnilbsn  have  well  sained  their  medal 
for  tbsif  hka  aoansa— Bnttanoafa.  Thfaknere,  Head  of  Derwaatwater, 
and  I  angdali  Piksa  which  are  all  aaaaatad  on  farooiida  paper.  Colonel 
W.  L.  Novem's  Ptnimaet  Hai^amr,  en  ipsriallr  ptepaiad  rongh  draw- 
Mr.  8.  Boome  axh 


axhibita  a  series 


iag  paper,  is  also  worthy  of  noliee. 
of  admirably  finithed  eonntry  seeaea,  on  Pirziirhelli  paper,  from  Cromer, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  North  Walea.  Mr.  I>.  H.  Macfarlane  also  sends 
good  work  o(  Norwegian  aad  Pi|^'«H  leenes ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne 
aanda  two  exaaDant  gtmr*  ohotopaflM  :  Tttt  rown  Artut—Exptrienee, 
aad  Tin  Villat*  Jrtit*—roulh.  SUtfp  UolUnr,  from  a  photogravure 
iron  aalore.  by  Maaara.  A.  A  C.  Dawaoa,  eontribated  by  the  Typo- 
Elduag  Company,  ia  one  ol  the  beat  raral  soaaae  in  the  Exhibition, 
and  well  meriu  the  medal  whieb  it  Imw  gi^aed. 

LmHom  Cattlt,  by  the  Aototypa  Cosapaay,  bora  a  negative  supplied 
by  W.  Bedlord,  ia  aa  •sosUaat  iipiiaiiilalliiii  of  foliage ;  aad  Hem* 
Stmdia,  bgr  Mr.  Heniy  Blavaaa,  Md  Bmmt  Spring  time,  by  Mr.  Ralph 
W.  RoUaaon,  o(  daaeatie  sesnaa.  Of  raprodnetions  of  famous  piotnres, 
that  of  the  Autotype  Company,  for  vbien  a  medal  is  awarded,  an  anto- 
giavurs  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  Marlg  Chnttiaa  UUtiimariet  fUeing 
jtom  Pifututiaa  is  eapeeially  woethy  «  commend ation  (or  the  finish 
aad  aaaiiaay  o<  detail  and  outUaa.  The  aaasa  Company  (umish 
admirmbia  laiaeasiilalliaia  of  the  aaaia  artist's  pictures.  A  Tutean 
liirl.  seanaa  tieni  tha  Two  OtmOeatta  of  IVrorui.  and  Ritiui  vowing 
rtagtamt  for  tk*  DmUk  of  Ms  BfwiAsr.  Tba  Goapilgravure  of  Sir 
F.  LeigMoa'a  Dapkatrkoria,  nhftllid  by  Meaars.  Boosaod,  Valadon, 
A  Co..  ia  hong  isthar  too  Ugh  to  make  earefnl  inspection  poaaible. 
Msaaro.  Bonsaod,  Yaladon,  A  Co.  alao  aead  an  admirable  OoupUgravnre 
pstaled  la  ootours  from  a  ainglc  plate,  which  makea  one  dcaire  to  see 
<ilher  apaatasaa  U  similar  eoloored  work,  and  aa  sinwadingly  charming 
tivar  aaana  antitled  L'App*l  am  Patentr.  Two  piotarea  bj  Mu.  Edward 
Fenlen  woO  aarit  altsntion  lor  two  raasons.  They  are  called  A 
CtmUh  rithirmtm  and  A  Jfsw^r*  VMmif*.  Tha  first  reasoo  u  the 
aaaaOenaa  o(  Iha  ««rka  Ihaiiiaalisa  ia  assapoaition  and  oolour,  and  the 
other  rafan  to  a  matter  too  littla  haadad  by  artists.  The  frames  are 
made  of  bnad  eiaoas  of  plain  wood,  wftdeh  harmonise  admirably  with  the 
tone  of  the  wotka  thamaalvaa.  aad  afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  usnal 
vast  area  of  wfaila  nu^tiMiig  and  ugly  or  nninteresting  framea,  which  are 
apt  to  detract  so  moeh  ltan>  tha  aoaat  of  most  of  the  pictnrea. 

Of  tha  portraila,  tha  *-1^^— 1  atandaid  ia  unquaatmoably  reached  by 
Mr.  Frad.  HoUysa,  who  haa  basB  a^aaVy  lortnnata  in  the  choiea  of  artists 

'  of  aabiaala.     The  aahieata  are  Mr.  WaU's  portraiu  of  Cardinal 


J  a^  Mr.  Malthaw'AiMld,  and  tha  same  artist's  piotaras,  Tht 
Hofpf  Watriar  aad   Oood  last   to  yaw  Puking,  aad  Mr.  Boaei 
Btala  BtatrUt.     Tha  idaaiistie  aad  sfffttaal  ehai 


ia^  an 


inllta 


PoasBtti'g 
Sfffttaal  eharaeter  ol  theea  paint- 
to  an  extent  which  one  would 


scarcely  have  believed  to  be  attainable.  Mr.  Robert  Faulkner  gains  a 
medal  for  his  striking  portrait  of  Professer  Stuart  Blackie.  Mr.  Kalph 
W.  Robinson  also  receives  a  medal  for  an  excellent  series  of  photographs 
of  Koyal  Academicians  and  Associates,  mostly  in  their  working  attire,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Storey,  and  Mr. 
Waterhouse.  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  whose  distinction  lies  chiefly  in  another 
field,  as  will  shortly  appear,  contributes  some  excellent  platinotype  "  At 
Home  Portraits."  Admirable  "  At  Home  Photographs  "  of  the  German 
Emperor,  taken  at  Osborne  on  August  5,  1889,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryne,  and 
of  Rince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  Messrs.  Werner  &  Son,  also  appear. 
We  could,  however,  well  have  spared  the  large  and  somewhat  aggresive 
photograph  by  Messrs.  Elliot  &  Son  of  Mrs.  Alice  Shaw  {La  Belle 
SiJUiue).  A  special  word  of  praise  in  speaking  of  portraits  is  due  to  the 
rctfilly  excellent  photographs  of  children — the  most  difficult  of  subjects — 
sent  by  Mr.  K.  Faulkner. 

No  work  in  the  Gallery,  however,  deserves  more  attention  than  the 
admirable  specimens  of  photo-micrography,  sometimes  miscalled  micro- 
photography,  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans.  The  result  is  achieved  by 
means  of  a  spot  lens,  and  the  work  shows  with  incredible  subtlety  of 
detail  the  cirri  of  barnacles,  the  jaws  of  a  spider,  the  parasite  of  a  queen- 
bee,  and  other  infinitesimal  objects  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared— and  the  comparison  is  inadequate— to  the  finest  Venetian  or 
Brussels  point-lace.  Infinite  possibilities  are  thus  opened  out  of  useful- 
ness on  the  part  of  photography  to  biological  science,  undreamt  of  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  art.  The  specimens  of  the  Woodbury  process  ex- 
hibited by  the  Sciopticon  Company  are  also  deserving  of  minute  attention, 
by  means  of  which  the  original  impressions,  printed  in  ordinary  ink  or 
in  a  pigmen|  instead  of  by  the  usu^  chemical  means,  and  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  seventy  tons,  gain  a  permanence  otherwise  unattainable.  The 
lantern  tianspareneies,  for  which  Mr.  F.  B.  Cembrano,  jun.,  has  a  medal 
awarded  him,  are  also  most  beautiful  and  interesting.  A  large  collection 
of  the  moat  recent  photographic  apparatus  is  also  exhibited,  chiefly  the 
work  of  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  the  President, 
and  the  Council  of  the  Society  entertained  a  numerous  company  at  a 
loirie. 

[Daily  New:] 

Tht  private  view  of  the  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  was  held  on 
Saturday  at  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society's  Booms  in  Pali-Mall.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  a  few  years  ago  the  favour  with  which  dry  plates 
were  received  revolutionised  the  art  of  photography  and  practically  did 
away  with  the  old  wet  prooess.  The  feature  of  the  present  season  is  au 
equally  marked  triumph  of  platinnm  over  gold  and  silver  in  the  finished 
picture.  Everywhere  the  platinotype,  as  it  is  called,  meets  the  eye,  and 
the  cool,  grey  tones,  with  their  reposeful  effect,  enhance  the  pleasantness 
of  the  compositions,  no  less  than  their  superior  permanence  increases  the 
value.  The  general  effect  of  the  Gallery  is  that  of  a  black-and-white 
exhibition,  with  no  unfinished  sketches.  Picturesqueness  and  a  rapid 
impressionist  effect  are  obtained  in  many  of  the  works,  whose  variety  in 
size,  from  the  statueeqne  to  the  microscopic,  enables  the  hangers  to 
dieas  the  walls  effectively,  and  does  away  with  the  depressing  monotony 
of  minuteness,  which  is  the  bane  of  an  ordinary  collection  of  photographs. 
The  first-class  exhibits  keep  their  place,  but  marked  improvement  will  be 
noticed  amongst  those  of  secondary  importance.  The  ranks  are  closing 
up.  Among  the  portraits,  what  is  most  striking  is  the  frequent  evidence 
of  technical  difficulties  surmounted.  The  mere  extension  of  size  is  not 
the  chief  of  these.  Naturalness,  and  a  look  of  dally  life  and  ease  have 
been  signally  obtained  in  the  series  of  Academicians  at  the  foot  of  the 
room— Peter  Graham,  Marks,  and  MacWirter,  the  best— by  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  Leamington,  whilst  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne's  fifteen  portraits  of  ladies  in 
Court  dress  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  faithful  rendering  of 
pleasant  high-bred  English  (aces,  but  for  the  skilful  differentiation  of  the 
delicate  contrasts  offered  by  the  tones  and  surfaces  of  white  arras,  white 
dresses,  white  feathers,  white  flowers,  and  white  veils.  The  landscapes, 
however,  predominate.  In  many  the  artist's  happiness  in  choice  of 
subject  and  selection  of  the  right  moment  has  enabled  photography  to 
vie  with  composition.  Mr.  Lyd  Sawyer's  series  (No.  53,  &c.)  of  river 
sobjeota  supply  admirable  illustration  of  this  peculiar  excellence.  No.  54 
would  delight  Mr.  Wyllie  and  the  admirers  of  his  work.  The  views  of 
Giaamere  (Nos.  178  and  179,  (rom  the  camera  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Green,  a 
medalliat,  by  the  way)  are  remarkable  for  the  combination  of  broad  aerial 
effects  in  moontainous  backgrounds  and  crisp  emphasis  of  reeds  and 
branches  nearer  tlie  eye.  Close  by  are  three  masterly  sea  pieces  (No. 
180)  on  a  rough,  grained,  water-colour  paper,  which  gives  them  the  effect 
of  uniting  the  free  touch  of  water  colour  to  the  truth  of  science.  Above 
these  a  triptych  at  the  head  of  the  room  shows  once  (or  all  that  children 
may  be  represented  in  photography  fully  the  size  of  life  without  any 
appearance  of  heaviness  or  exaggeration.  The  sensational  element  is  not 
omitted ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  caught  on  the  wing.  The  series  iu 
frames  No.  319-320,  representing  a  balloon  filling,  rising,  floating  away, 
and  then  diaohargioK  iu  parachutist  into  space,  are  records  of  au  exciting 
moment  aad  tbotonghly  op  to  date.  But  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
impressians  are  left  by  the  simplest  subjects- by  such  little  bits  of  pure 
landscape  as  Nos,  3»6  and  a3«-the  first,  the  edge  of  a  pool  with  a  clump 
of  rushes  in  the  front  and  a  streak  of  broad  light  over  the  water,  and  the 
weedage  skirting  the  dumps  of  trees,  aU  under  a  grey  sky ;  or  No.  598,  a 
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mtrrellons  little  gronp  of  Italian  peasant  children  brimming  over  with 
{an  and  laaghter,  in  the  strong  SoDthem  sunshine. 

[Daihj  TeUgraph.] 
let  steady  advance  of  the  photographic  art — for  art  indeed  it  has  cope 
to  be — is  shown  by  the  excellent  collection  of  high -class  work  now  on  view 
at  the  Galleries  at  6a,  Pali-Mall  East.  Year  after  year  we  have  had  occasion 
to  note  the  progress  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  000  photographs  now  on  view  can  honestly  be 
said  to  "beat  the  record."  There  is  continued  evidence  of  the  desire  to 
make  real  pictures,  and  not  mere  mechanical  records  of  fact ;  and  the 
laws  of  composition,  the  nice  sense  of  relative  balance  of  tone- values,  as 
artists  put  it — and,  what  is  perhaps  of  cliiefest  import,  a  strong  dramatic 
ieeUng — are  shown  in  the  best  things  of  this  fascinating  collection. 
Among  the  novelties  there  are  some  delicate  opaline  portraits  by  Mr. 
Friese  Greene,  who  has  carried  this  subtle  process  to  perfection,  and 
whose  mounting  is  thoroughly  artistic  and  wonderfully  clear  work  on  the 
new  celluloid  material;  every  line  as  firm  as  if  cut  by  Albert  Diirer 
himself,  and,  as  a  contrast,  soft,  impressionist  work  caught  through  a  pin- 
hole, without  the  intervention  of  a  lens ;  and  such  studies  of  racing  yachts 
and  moving  life  as  are  sent  by  Messrs.  G.  West.  Mr.  Friese  Greene's 
opal  photographs  carry  the  work  of  invention  in  reducing  the  time  of 
taking  a  picture  a  step  further ;  they  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  toning, 
and  thus  a  photograph  can  be  completed  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  series 
of  artistic  "Celebrities  at  Home  "  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Kobinson, 
are  of  chief  importance  among  the  portraits,  and  in  this  line  Mr.  Abel 
Jer»is,  Mr.  Bobert  Faulkener,  and  Messrs.  Byrne,  hold  high  places. 
Mr.  Fred.  Hollyer  is  the  authorised  interpreter  of  the  works  of  Watts  and 
Eossetti,  and  his  studies  are  faithful  and  sympathetic.  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde  contributes  the  chief  work,  a  humorous  triptych,  called  the 
Adoration  of  a  Doll,  an  enlargement  in  red  chalk,  with  a  quaint  parody 
of  medioBvalism  about  it  that  is  pleasant  and  innocent.  Mr.  S.  Bourne's 
glimpses  at  country  life,  Mr.  Davison's  series  in  Essex,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Sutcliffe's  studies  of  fisher-folk  are  all  of  high  merit,  and  a  word  must  be 
said  for  the  good  work  shown  by  lady  photographers,  amongst  whom 
Miss  Florence  Harvey  takes  high  rank.  Photographs  are  not  exactly 
things  that  demand  detailed  criticism,  and  when  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  happy  choice  of  a  subject  in  which  the  artistic  element  shows 
itself,  and  the  beauty  of  the  result  in  which  the  workman-like  element 
comes  out,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  These  qualities  are  certainly 
shown  in  successful  combination  on  these  walls,  and  here  comes  in  the 
practical  lesson  to  be  taken  in  earnest  by  the  growing  army  of  amateur 
photographers  who  trot  about  the  world  with  their  "  detective  cameras," 
snatching  at  a  smile  or  a  sunset  as  suits  their  caprice.  To  buy  a  portable 
camera,  to  "  shoot "  an  effect,  then  to  send  your  negative  to  one  man  to 
develop,  to  another  to  print,  to  a  third  to  mount  and  frame,  and  then  to 
•call  the  result  "  my  photograph,"  is  but  a  fooUsh  child's  game.  The  true 
photographer  is  in  his  own  way  as  "  thorough "  as  the  conscientious 
•etcher,  and  completes  every  process  himself.  This  is  the  lesson  that  the 
amiable  amateur  should  ta^e  to  heart  as  he  makes  an  affectionate  stndy 
of  these  masterpieces  of  scene  pictures.  The  Society  held  their  annual 
conversazione  on  Saturday  evening  when  the  President,  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.E.S.,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Captain  A.  M.  Mantell,  received 
a  goodly  company  of  those  interested  in  the  attractive  art. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION.* 

Section  A. — (Mathematics  and  Physics.) 

[Ojieimig  Address  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  E.E.,  F.E.8.,  F.K.A.S., 
President  of  the  Section.] 

O.N'E  of  the  reproaches  that  in  early  days  was  cast  at  photography  was  its  in- 
a'jihty  to  render  colour  in  its  proper  monochromatic  luminosity.  Thus,  whilst 
a  dark  blue  was  rendered  «s  white  in  a  print — that  is,  gave  a  dense  deposit  in 
H  negative— bright  yellow  was  rendered  as  black  in  a  print,  or  nearly  so — that 
is,  as  transparent,  or  nearly  transparent,  glass  in  the  negative.  To  the  eye  the 
yellow  might  be  far  more  luminous  than  the  blue,  but  the  Inminosity  was  in 
the  photograph  reversed.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  reason  of  this  want  of 
tnitli  in  the  photograph  is  due  to  the  want  of  sensitiveness  of  the  ordinarily 
used  sUver  salts  to  the  least  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago,  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  announced  the  fact  that  when  silver  salts  were  stained 
with  certain  dyes  they  became  sensitive  to  tlie  colour  of  the  spectrum  which 
the  dyes  absorbed.  'I'his  at  once  opened  up  possibilities,  which,  however,  were 
Jiot  at  once  realised,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  length  of  exposure  required  when 
the  collodion  process  was  employed.  Shortly  after  the  gelatine  process  was 
perfected,  the  same  dyes  were  applied  to  plates  prepared  by  this  method, 
which,  although  they  contained  the  same  silver  salts  as  the  old  collodion  pro- 
cess, yet,  per  se,  were  very  much  more  sensitive.  A  new  era  then  dawned  for 
what  has  Ijeen  termed  isochroniatic  and  orthochromatic  photography.  Tlie 
dyes  principally  used  are  those  belonging  to  the  cosine  group  and  cyauine — not 
the  ordinary  cyanine  dye  of  commerce,  but  that  discovered  by  Greville  Williams. 
For  a  dye  to  he  of  use  in  this  manner  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom — first  pro- 
pounded by  the  speaker,  it  is  beheved — that  it  must  be  fugitive,  or  that  it 
must  be  capable  of  forming  a  silver  compound.  Tlie  more  stable  a  dye  is  tlie 
less  effective  it  is.  If  we  take  as  an  example  cyanine,  we  find  that  it  absorbs 
in  the  orange  and  slightly  in  the  red.  If  paper  or  collodion  stained  with  this 
colouring  matter  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  it  will  be  found 
*  Ooncladed  f  lom  page  625. 


that  the  dye  bleaches  in  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  spectrum  as  that  in  which 
it  absorbs^foUowing,  indeed,  the  universal  law  I  have  already  alluded  to.  If 
a  film  containing  a  silver  salt  be  dyed  with  the  same,  it  will  be  found  that 
whilst  the  spectrum  acts  on  it  in  the  usual  manner — viz.,  darkening  it  in  the 
blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet — the  colour  is  discharged  where  the  dye  absorbs, 
showing  that  in  one  part  of  the  spectrum  it  is  the  silver  salt  which  is  sensitive, 
and  that  in  the  other  it  is  the  colouring  matter.  If  such  a  plate,  after  expo- 
sure to  the  spectrum,  be  developed,  it  will  be  found  that  at  both  parts  a 
deposit  of  silver  takes  place ;  and  further,  when  the  experiment  is  carefully 
conducted,  if  a  plate  with  merely  cyanine-coloured  collodion  be  exposed  to  the 
spectrum  and  bleached  in  the  orange,  and  after  removal  to  the  dark  room 
another  film  containing  a  silver  salt  be  applied  and  then  a  developer,  a  deposit 
of  silver  will  take  place  where  the  bleaching  has  occurred.  This  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  molecules  of  a  fugitive  dye,  when  altered  by  light,  are  unsatisfied, 
and  are  ready  to  take  up  an  atom  or  atoms  of  silver,  and  other  molecules  of 
silver  will  deposit  on  such  nuclei  by  an  action  which  has  various  names  in 
physical  science,  but  which  I  do  not  care  to  mention.  Tliis  is  the  theory 
which  I  have  always  advocated,  viz.,  that  the  dye,  by  its  reduction,  acts  as  a 
nucleus  on  which  a  deposit  of  silver  can  take  place.  It  met  with  opjwsition, 
a  rival  theory,  which  makes  the  dye  an  "optical  sensitiser" — an  expression 
which  is  capable  of  a  meaning  which  I  conceive  contrary  to  physical  laws — 
being  run  against  it.  The  objection  to  what  I  may  call  the  nucleus  theory  is  less 
vigorous  than  it  has  been,  and  its  diminution  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  each  other  by  those  engaged  in 
the  controversy.  To  my  mind,  the  action  of  light  on  fugitive  dyes  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  realm  of  photography,  as  eventually  it  must 
teach  us  something  as  to  the  structure  of  molecules,  and  add  to  the  methods  by 
which  their  coarseness  may  be  ascertained.  Be  the  theory  what  it  may,  how- 
ever, a  definite  result  has  been  attained,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  a/air 
representation  of  the  luminosity  of  colours  by  means  of  dyed  films.  At 
present  the  employment  of  coloured  screens  in  front  of  the  lens,  or  on  the  lens 
itself,  is  almost  an  essential  in  the  method  when  daylight  is  employed,  but  not 
till  some  dye  is  discovered  which  shall  make  a  film  equally  sensitive  for  the 
same  luminosity  to  the  whole  visible  spectrum  will  it  be  possible  to  make 
orthochromatic  photography  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made.  The  very  fact  that 
no  photograph  of  even  a  black-and-white  gi-adation  will  render  the  latter  cor- 
rectly must  of  necessity  render  any  process  imperfect,  and  hence  in  the  alxive 
sentence  1  h.ave  used  the  expression  "as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made." 

The  delineation  of  the  spectrum  is  one  of  the  chief  scientific  applications  to 
which  photography  has  been  put.  From  very  early  days  the  violet  and  ultra- 
violet end  of  the  spectrum  have  been  favourite  objects  for  the  photographic  plate. 
To  secure  the  yellow  and  red  of  the  spectrum  was,  however,  tUl  of  late  years,  a 
matter  of  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty ;  whilst  a  knowledge  of  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  which  lies  below  the  red  was  only  to  be  gained  by  its 
heating  effect.  The  introduction  of  the  gelatine  process  enabled  the  green 
portion  of  the  spectrum  to  impress  itself  on  the  sensitive  surface  ;  whilst  the 
addition  of  various  dyes,  as  before  mentioned,  allowed  the  yellow,  the  orange, 
and  a  portion  of  the  red  rays  to  become  i;ihotographic  rays.  Some  eigh  t  years 
ago  it  was  my  own  good  fortune  to  make  the  dark  infra-red  rays  impress  them- 
selves on  a  plate.  This  last  has  been  too  much  a  speciality  of  my  own  although 
full  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  methods  employed.  By  preparing  a 
bromide  of  silver  salt  in  a  peculiiir  manner  one  is  able  so  to  modify  the  mole- 
cular arrangement  of  the  atoms  that  they  answer  to  the  swings  of  those  waves 
which  give  rise  to  these  radiations.  By  employing  this  salt  of  silver  in  a  film 
of  collodion  or  gelatine  the  invisible  part  of  the  spectrum  can  be  photographed 
and  the  images  of  bodies  which  are  heated  to  less  than  red  heat  may  be  caused 
to  impress  themselves  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  The  greatest  wave-length  of 
the  spectrum  to  which  this  salt  is  sensitive  so  far  is  22, 000  X,  or  five  times  the 
length  of  the  visible  spectrum.  The  exposure  for  such  a  wave-length  is  very  pro- 
longed, but  down  to  a  wave-length  of  12,000  it  is  comparatively  short,  though 
not  so  short  as  that  required  for  the  blue  rays  to  impress  themselves  on  a 
collodion  plate.  The  colour  of  the  sensitive  salt  is  a  green-blue  by  transmitted 
light ;  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  whether  this  colour  is  all  due  to  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  particles  or  to  the  absorption  by  the  molecules.  Tlie  fact  that  a 
film  can  be  prepared  which  by  transmitted  light  is  yellow,  and  which  may  be 
indicative  of  colour  due  to  fine  particles,  together  with  an  absorption  of  the 
red  and  orange,  points  to  the  green  colour  being  probably  due  to  absorption 
by  the  molecules.  We  have  thus  in  photogriiphy  a  means  of  recording  pheno- 
mena in  the  spectrum  from  the  ultra-violet  to  a  very  large  wave-length  in  the 
infra-red — a  power  which  physicists  may  some  day  turn  to  account.  It  would, 
for  instance,  be  a  research  worth  pursuing  to  photograph  the  heaveus  on  a  plate 
prepared  with  such  a  salt,  and  search  for  stars  which  are  nearly  dead  or  newly 
born,  for  in  both  cases  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  may  be  such  as  to 
render  them  below  red  heat,  and  therefore  invisible  to  the  eye  in  the  telescope. 
It  would  be  a  supplementarj-  work  to  that  being  carried  out  by  the  brothers 
Henry,  Common,  Roberts,  Gill,  and  others,  who  are  busy  securing  photographic 
charts  of  the  heavens  in  a  manner  which  is  beyond  praise. 

There  is  one  other  recent  advance  which  has  been  made  in  scientific  photo- 
graphy to  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude,  viz.,  that  from  being  merely  a 
qualitative  recorder  of  the  action  of  light  it  can  now  be  used  for  ([uantitative 
measurement.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  photographic  actinometers,  such  as 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  by  Koscoe  ;  but  what  I  allude 
to  is  the  measurement  and  interpretation  of  the  density  of  deposit  in  a  nega- 
tive. By  making  exposures  of  (ILH'erent  lengths  to  a  standard  light,  or  to 
dift'erent  known  intensities  of  light,  on  the  same  plate  on  which  a  negative  has 
to  be  taken,  the  photographic  values  of  the  light  acting  to  produce  the  densities 
on  the  difl'erent  parts  of  the  developed  image  can  be  readily  found.  Indeed, 
by  making  only  two  different  exposures  to  the  same  light,  or  two  exposures  to 
two  different  intensities  of  light,  and  applying  the  law  of  density  of  deposit  in 
regard  to  them,  a  curve  is  readily  made  from  which  the  intensities  of  light 
necessary  to  give  the  different  densities  of  deposit  in  the  image  impressed  on 
the  same  plate  can  be  read  off.  The  application  of  such,  scsiles  of  density  to 
astronomical  photographs,  for  examjile,  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  will  render  the  records  so  made  many  times  more  valuable  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.     I  am  informed  that  the  United  States  asti-onomers  have  already 
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miau  not  M  rappowa  lo  ao  m  m  us  ii| 
pralaMad  •zwiranL  Many  ezperinMnU  bi 
M  ncuds  this,  men  wptdan^  with  the  i 
tar  aar  onliauT  Hg^  tatraotj  and  axp 


adopted  the  ma  of  mch  scale*  which  for  the  last  three  yean  I  hare  advocated, 
aad  it  mar  be  ezpaeted  that  we  ihall  harensnlta  from  such  acaled  ]>hotogTaphs 
which  will  gire  lu  inlbrmation  which  would  before  hare  been  scarcely  hoped 
tat. 

One  word  aa  to  a  problem  which  we  may  lay  is  aa  yet  only  qualitatiTely  and 
■at  qnantitatindy  solred.  I  refer  to  the  intercbangeabllity  of  length  of 
aipuaiue  for  intanaitT  of  U^t.  Pat  it  in  thia  way.  Suppose  that  with  a 
Unof  D^t,  L,  a  abort  expoanra,  E,  be  giTco,  a  cbemiol  change,  C,  is 
obtained  :  will  the  same  change,  C,  be  obtained  if  the  time  is  only  an  nth  of 
tha  light,  L,  bat  a  timca  the  ezpocore  I  Now  this  is  a  rerr  important  point, 
man  particularly  when  the  body  acted  opon  i*  fairly  utable,  as,  for  instance, 
soma  of  the  wator-oolow  pinnenta,  wUdt  are  known  to  fade  in  sunshine,  but 
mialtt  not  ba  rappoaed  to  do  so  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  room,  even  with 

■ ^1  Itare  been  made  at  South  Kensington 

Mlta  of  filver,  and  it  is  fonnd  that, 
ezpoanre  are  interchangeable,  but  that 
whan  &a  intaaiity  of  Ugbt  la  Tery  UMa,  say  the  one-one-millionth  of  ordinary 
dayU|^  the  •zpOfBrahaa  %»  ba  rathar  more  nt>loiwed  than  it  should  be, 
MppofiM  tlM  anet  toterihingeability  alwaya  Mid  good  ;  but  it  has  never 
hem  fcud  that  a  li^  wm  so  feeble  that  no  action  could  take  pUce.  Of 
coona  it  moat  ba  Iwcne  in  mfakl  that  the  stability  of  the  sabataoce  acted  nfoa 
may  hafe  soma  eAct ;  bat  the  aama  lawlta  wan  obtained  with  matter  which 
is  raitly  Bore  stable  than  the  ordiBay  dMr  aalta.  It  may  be  said,  in  truth, 
that  almoat  all  matter  wliieh  ia  not  slwnaatal  ia,  in  time  aud  to  some  degree, 
acted  apon  by  light 

I  siioaU  like  to  have  said  something  icpitBM  the  action  of  light  on  the  iron 
and  olMiriam  aalta,  ipd  ao  iatmlaoao  tka  aakgcct  of  platinotype  and  carbon 
ptiattlg^  the  flfmer  of  wUeh  It  ataMiag  a  nrolution  in  the  jiroduction  of 
(itiaUa  priata.  I  latnk  hoa«»er,^»ft«lai<t  from  so  doing,  as  I  felt  that  the 
Pnaidaat  of  Sertka  A  dtoald  not  be  adaiakaB  aa  the  President  of  Section  B. 
PiMtogiBTnre  and  the  Uadnd  pioeiaam  were  abo  inviting  snbjeeta  on  which 
to  dwell,  more  eapadally  aa  at  laaat  oaa  of  them  ia  baaed  oa  the  use  of  the 
■UM  malarial  aa  tktt  om  whieli  tba  bit  eamara  picture  waa  taken  by  Niepce. 
Acain,  a  dread  tt  tnaehiag  on  the  domaiaa  of  an  natraiaa  ma. 

Indeed,  it  woold  haea  haeo  aloMet  impoaaible,  and  oertainlT  impolitic,  in  the 
time  which  an  addrsaa  afcnnld  oeeapy,  to  bare  anteied  into  the  many  branches 
of  acianea  aad  art  wUeh  pbotogn^y  eovan.  I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  to 
tome  fnr  advaaeaa  that  in*  heaa  imda  ia  ita  tkeory  aad  practice. 

The  diieovtry  of  the  aetioa'of  light  oa  tflew  lalu  la  one  of  the  marvels  of 
this  oentory,  and  it  ia  diOeaU  to  oranata  Ika  bearing  it  haa  had  on  the  progress 
ofideBca,BM«tatpeeiBUyphyttealtd«Ma,  Aa  discovery  of  telegraphy  took 
plaee  ia  the  praasBt  nin,  aad  two  yatta  later  photagraphr  waa  practically 
Btrodnoad;  aad  ao  tero  diaeoveriea  have  bad  a  Itort  marked  infloeace  on  man- 
kind.  Talapapby,  howavtr,  bat  bad  aa  tdeaataae  over  photognphy  in  the 
aciaatUa  |a«p«attlmt  It  hat  amda^  <•  ttal  altctrlcal  cnirenU  are  tnbjeet  to 
exact  amataimDaal,  and  that  taii^Hft—  bat  ao  place  with  it.  PbotographT, 
ootbeolbtrtead,bMlaboand  aadariha  dltadvantage  that,  though  it  ia  sub- 
ject to  BMManateat,  the  fitcton  of  exaelitalt  bave  been  hitherto  absent  In 
photociapliy  w»  bavt  to  deal  with  meiaealta  tba  equilibrium  of  whose  compo- 
nealaM  moia  er  laaa  iadUssaat  aeeovMag  to  Ike  pro  ease  uaed ;  again,  the  light 
emplayadtaaacbaniTlaifeilarlkitHliMbalt  to  eompare  rcaulta.  Pei^ 
haaa  mo*  thaa  aay  olbtr  dltadfimltft  It  Uam  oaderi*  that  due  to  quackery 
of  tba  wertt  daaoiptioa  at  the  baadt  of  toma  of  It*  fnUowera,  who  not  only  are 
self  mamtlaa.  bat  oflea  IgBotaat  of  the  very  Irat  iTineiDlee  of  tdentiSc  ioveati- 
ntloB.  nSvBDhy  dttirrat  to  kaeafgaowve  of  the  bigbestioieatilla  calibre; 
aadtfoahr MMlMr  mm  real  pbyitdMa  aad  cheaUaU  eoald  ba  induced  to 
anbtadOtir  toMa  Ml  ttady  (ha  tbaarr  tt  an  applied  sdtMa  which  they 
often  aaa  far  neeid  or  far  pleMora,  «•  m%|bt  hope  for  tome  greater  advaaoe 

of  art ;  I  ventue  to  think  it  ia 
step  taken  in  perfecting  it  will 


than  has  hitbafto  beea  peeaibla. 

Pbotograpbr  baa  beaa  called  tba  baadmaH  oi 
cvaa  mate  to  tba  baadmaid  of  ariiMa,  aad  mA 


nad«  tt  mart  vatOr  of  1Mb  a  tniei 


itlrctmsjS  of  &octrttt0. 

MBBTIN08   or  BOCIBTIRS    fOR  NBXT    WEEK. 
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Pkiste. 


Tto  amdle,  OhaaeerT-laae, 
Aatsrloa's  Hotel.  neet-sUeet,K.O. 
fwe  PatiMe  LUnaiy.  Hsailltw-st 

!  to,0»uiisi«isil. 

I  lUMacBaUTWverB,  BasliwhaU-st 
Bsyal  OeUsfe  e(  Betaux,  Dnblin. 


THB  U)XDOX  AKO  PBOVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCTATIOJf. 
■<iriTain«a36,— Mr.  Frtabarateriatbacbair.  ^  ,, 

Mr.  U.  D.  AnusaoN  laaairtd  wbetbar  tbart  was  known  to  be  any  Csding 
away  of  aa  aadaveloped  taa^  npoa  vary  rmuiil  ptates.  He  had  recently, 
dartM  a  taran.  axpoatd  laecfal  platoi,  aad  whiljit  tboee  of  ordinary  rnpUUty 
4tv«lep«d|*opmty,  tboae  of  tbe  axlia  rapid  kind  only  gave  a  faint,  gboeUy 

Sir  Aacan  CliAau  saki  that  tba  ctdiaary  plate*  of  one  of  the  commercial 
mailers  pmi  e-l  to  ba  mam  rapid  tbaa  tboae  Mrtwt  aa  extra  impi<l.  If  that  waa 
the  moke  id  ineeMea  tba  prabahOity  waa  that  the  fainluess  of  tbe  image  waa 
merely  doe  to 


Mr.  F.  A.  BmsoE  said  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  image  having  faded. 

Mr.  Atkinson  replied  that  plates  of  the  same  sample  worked  properly  before 
going  away. 

Mr.  Hastings  showed  a  print  from  a  negative  taken  with  a  shutter  asserted 
to  work  in  the  one-two-handredth  part  of  a  second.  The  negative  was  taken 
from  a  railway  carriage  whilst  travelling  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and 
only  on  close  examination  was  any  want  of  sharpness  noticeable. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  discussion  on  orthochromatic  plates,  Mr;  A.  B  ADDOS 
said  that  he  had  noticed  that  in  some  subjects  in  which  there  was  reflection 
from  water  the  orthochromatic  plate  yielded  the  better  result  by  far. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  inquired  whether  any  member  had  found  a  greasy  spot 
towards  the  edge  of  platinotype  paper.  He  had  done  so,  and  attrlDuted  it  to 
thegreasy  compound  used  in  the  tms  for  making  the  joints  air-tight. 

The  Chaikman  would  like  to  know  the  real  cause  of  the  blistering  of  some 
dry  plates.  He  had  recently  opened  a  packet  which  gave  him  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  that  way.     It  was  a  make  that  took  long  in  fi-xing. 

Mr.  C'LARKS  recommended  a  weaker  fixing  bath. 

Mr.  P.  BvEBSTT  inquiretl  whether  a  statement  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  that 
two  plates,  one  of  which  had  received  three  times  the  exposure  of  the  other, 
could  not  possibly  be  developed  to  be  at  all  alike,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  the  members. 

The  opinion  was  generally  expres.sed  that  negatives  with  these  diversities  of 
exposure  could  be  developed  so  as  to  pnxUice  jirints  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  although  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  negatives 
might  be  different 

Mr.  EvEBiTT  having  spoken  of  the  slow  printing  character  of  yellow  negatives, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dkbenbah  said  that,  if  the  shadows  were  clear,  he  could  not  see 
why  a  negative  which  owed  its  iiriiiting  density  to  a  yellowish  colour  of  a  thin 
deposit  should  print  more  slowly  tlian  one  which  owed  its  deusity  to  a  thicker 
deposit  of  a  grey  or  neutral  colour. 

In  confirmation  of  thia  view,  Mr.  Cooke  said  that  he  had  a  negative  almoat 
gamboge  in  colour  which  printed  quickly. 

Mr.  Atkinson'  had  also  a  negativi'  that  was  of  very  non-actinic  colour,  having 
been  intensified  with  mercurj-  and  Schlippe's  salt,  which  printed  quickly  ;  and 
Mr.  Bbidqe  had  a  similar  experience  with  a  yellow  niercury-inteusifled 
negative. 

Mr.  Haodoh  could  find  no  reason  for  slow  printing  in  yellow  negatives, 
provided  the  yellow  colour  was  confined  to  the  deposit,  and  was  not  a  general 
stain  all  over  the  film. 

This  view  waa  contested  by  Mr.  Evkbktt,  but  was  generally  accepted  by  the 
memben. 

A  question  was  read: — "If  a  plate  has  received  the  correct  exposure,  ia 
there  any  advantage  in  developing  with  a  brush  V 

Mr.  J.  J.  BRtoiNgHAW  said  that  there  might  be.  If  the  plate  had  been 
expoeed  on  a  subject  having  such  violent  contrasts  that,  with  the  V>est  exposure 
aa  a  whole,  there  were  parte  over  or  under-exi)0sed,  brush  development  might 
be  employed  with  advantage. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
ScmuiBBB  23,— Mr.  E.  T.  Hisoock  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Le  Vierge  exhibited  prints,  also  a  Chronolux  shutter  by  Messrs. 
Lancaater  &  Son. 

Mr.  8.  T.  Chang  exhibited  one  of  Shew's  Eclipse  detective  cameras. 

The  CBalKilAIi  then  called  upon  Mr.  Bishop  to  demonstrate  the  transferotype 


Mr.  BisBOP :  The  advantagea  cUimol  for  this  process  are,  that  it  allows  of 
aa  image  being  developed  in  the  ortliuary  manner,  after  which  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  surfkce  thought  desirable ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  easiest  and 
quickest  methods  of  ni«Hng  a  reveiwd  negative  for  mechanical  processes ; 
window  tiansparendea  maybe  nuule  cheaper  than  by  any  other  method ;  and 
it  is  also  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  useful  for  making  lanteru  slides.  The  sine 
qui  mm  of  a  Untem  elide  ia  that  it  shall  be  absolutely  clear  in  the  high  lights. 
It  la  here  that  thia  prooem  fkila,  for,  as  you  will  notice  in  the  specimen  before 
you,  the  geUtine  ia  covered  by  a  fine  granularity  or  reticulation.  The  Eastman 
Company  aay  that  thia  ia  of  no  conae<juence,  as  it  docs  not  show  when  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen,  but  it  doa.  Among  the  dilVerent  things  to  which  the 
miage  may  be  suitably  transferred  are  opal,  plaques,  tiles,  lamp  shades,  ground 
glass,  panels,  vases,  ftc  The  paper  is  made  by  being  first  coated  with  a  soft, 
soluble  gelatine  which,  when  dry,  is  then  coated  with  the  sensitive  emulsion, 
which  becomea  inaolnble  when  Ary.  After  exposure  to  light,  which  is  about 
the  same  aa  for  bromide  paper  (that  which  1  have  here  for  development  havmg 
had  one  second  to  weak  daylight  kte  in  the  evening),  it  is  developeil  with  the 
ordinary  oxalate  of  iron  developer ;  it  ia  then  put  into  a  bath  of  acetic  acid  aud 
water  (strength :  one  part  add,  two  hundred  and  forty  parts  water) ;  after  which 
it  ia  fixed,  waahed,  and  then  squeegeed  into  contact  with  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  Intended  to  fix  it ;  it  ia  then  blotted  and  placed  on  one  side  to  dry  for  half 
an  hour,  when  it  ia  ready  for  ttfipplng,  which  is  done  by  pouring  hot  water  on 
it,  which,  soaking  through  the  paper,  dissolves  the  soluble  substratum  of  gela- 
tine and  aUows  the  paper  to  come  away,  leaving  the  film  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  article,  when  all  that  remains  to  finish  it  is  to  wash  off  tlie  partly  dis- 
solved gelaUne  stUl  adhering  to  it  Kor  this  I  prefer  a  large  camel  s-hair  brush 
(known  as  a  water-colour  wash  brush),  as  Iwiiig  less  likely  to  leave  any  pieces 
behind.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  remarks  by  developiug  a 
print,  afUr  which  he  transferred  about  half  a  dozen  of  different  sizes— some  to 
opal,  othen  to  ground  glass.  ,        .  ^  .      .     .   ,, 

The  question  was  aaked  as  to  the  reason  for  letting  the  prmt  dry  for  half  an 
hour  on  the  surface  of  the  glaas  before  stripping.  ,    ,  -t-^ 

Mr.  BUHOF  replied  that  if  stripped  before  that  time  there  was  a  probability 
of  the  film  leaving  the  support,  which  he  illustrated  by  stripping  one  which  he 
had  a  few  minutes  before  squeegeed  into  contact,  the  result  bemg  that  the  pic- 
ture frilled  slightly  at  the  edgee.  ,         ,.     ,,    „,,„„„ 

It  having  been  remarked  that  this  process  gave  reversed  results,  Mr.  Bl»HOP 
■aid  that  this  miriit  be  overeome  in  several  ways.  First  those  who  used  him 
would  End  no  difficulty  whaUver,  as  they  could  be  used  irom  either 
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side ;  or  if  the  stripping  films  were  used  for  negatives  these  would  be  reversed, 
and  'so  give  the  resulting  print  in  the  proper  jrasltioii :  another  method,  of 
whidi  scvtnil  txiiinplfs  wert  sliown,  was  by  copying  tlio  negative  in  the  camei-a, 
glass  towanls  the  Icus.  Mr.  Bishop  also  lututioned  tlist  he  and  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  the  Eastman  Conii>any,  hail  carrietl  on  several  ex|)frinients  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  effect  the  double  transfer,  and  altliougli  they  had  beeu  partly 
snccessful,  the  results  were  not  good  enough  to  reeoniinend  the  method. 
Another  way  which  he  had  tried  himself,  anil  which  he  illustrated,  was  to 
pUoe  the  develoi>ed  jirint  in  the  hot  water  without  snueegeeing  to  anything, 
andso  lloat  the  image  off  without  support,  when  it  niiglit  be  turned  and  placed 
in  poaition  on  whatever  article  it  might  be  dcsirc<l  to  fix  it ;  if,  however,  this 
method  was  used  it  was  necessary  to  print  very  much  darker,  as  a  quarter-plate 
print  woulil  expand  until  it  covered  a  half-plate,  thus  causing  the  print  to  be 
much  lighter  wnen  finished. 

Mr.  PiTHKit :  Can  tlie  tone  obtained  be  modified  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  HisHor  :  Mr.  Jackson  had  u-sed  pyro  and  soda  in  some  expeiiments,  by 
vaning  the  proportions  of  which  he  found  it  po.ssible  to  alter  the  tone. 

The  Sechbtakv  :  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  proceed  in  the  usual  way,  and 
when  finished  change  the  tone  by  the  various  methods  of  intensification  ? 

Mr.  Bishop  :  Of  couree  they  would  be  just  as  amenable  to  any  after  treat- 
ment as  other  processes  were. 

At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  will  give  a  demonstration  of 
Enlarging.  _ 

EAST  DULWICH  AND  PECKHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Septembbr  6,— Tiie  President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards)  in  the  chair. 

Seven  niemlwrs  were  elected  and  one  proposed. 

Further  contriliutions  of  lantern  slides  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bowling, 
Ganlner,  an<l  Kelly. 

A  large  number  of  prints  and  negatives  were  handed  round  for  inspection, 
amongst  them  some  fine  2-1  x  18  platinotypes  by  the  President. 

Next  meeting,  on  Friday,  October  5,  at  76,  Peckham-rye  ;  paper  on  Lens's, 
by  the  President. 

• 

BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sf.ptembkr  25, — Mr.  Austin  J.  King  in  the  chair. 

Mes.srs.  J.  Arnold,  H.  H.  Ricketts„and  E.  S.  Southwell  were  elected  members. 

The  Hon.  Sbcrktaby  announced  the  receipt  of  thirty-five  copies  of  The 
Principle  of  a  Lens  Action  (Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson),  thirty-six  copies  of  the 
Photo(jraphic  Kei'iew  (Bolas),  a  package  of  Practical  Hints  and  Calendar 
(Tylar),  a  tin  ca.se  of  eikonogen  (Marion  &  Co.),  and  samples  of  dry  powder 
developer  (Oldham),  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Braham  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  The  Work  of  the  Paris  Congress. 
He  stated  that  Mr.  Friese  Greene  and  himself,  the  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Society,  were  heartily  received  by  the  Congress.  The  remarks  in  some  quarters 
that  a  high  subscription  was  demanded,  was  untrue  ;  they  were  not  a.sked  to 
pay  anytfung.  He  looked  upon  this  Congress  as  the  commencement  of  an 
important  era  in  photographic  history — the  beginning  of  a  more  scientific 
manner  of  working.  Little  was  actually  settled,  yet  that  little  was  fraught 
with  good.  The  first  question  dealt  with  was  the  unit  of  light.  Hitherto  much 
dependeil  on  chance ;  correct  exposure  was  pretty  much  accidental ;  the  sooner 
a  definite  measurement  was  substituted  the  better  for  everyl)ody.  Several  pro- 
posals were  before  the  Congress,  two  of  which  were  referred  to  a  committee, 
namely,  an  amyl-acetate  lamp  fitted  with  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  and  a 
given  amount  of  electric  current.  Upon  the  question  of  focal  length,  one-tenth 
the  principal  focus  was  determined  upon  as  the  unit.  The  Whitworth  thread 
was  accepted.  It  is  formed  by  an  angular  section  having  an  angle  of  55*^.  Mr. 
Whitworth  found  by  experiment  that  that  angle  held  best  to  the  metal.  Tlie 
ready  attachment  of  lenses  to  cameras  was  a  thing  which  often  bothered  photo- 
graphers. The  most  ingenious  plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  was  merely  a 
zinc  plate  with  a  hole  cut  for  the  lens  tube  to  pass  into,  and  a  nut  screwed  on 
the  lens  from  behind  to  fix  into  the  camera.  This  he  thought  the  liest  plan. 
Plates  measuring  18  x  24  c.c.  were  considered  the  best  size  for  reducing  to  other 
sizes  economically.  Upon  the  question  of  expression  in  formuhe,  Mr.  Braham 
said  that  some  of  the  membei-s  regarded  the  English  as  too  stubborn  to  adopt  the 
metric  system  ;  but  he  explained  to  them  that  all  educated  English  would  only 
be  too  glad  to  have  the  system  adopted.  Two  propositions  were  mooted  for 
safe  transit  of  [dates  through  the  Customs— one  the  attachment  of  a  special 
label,  and  the  other  examination  in  a  suitable  room  in  the  presence  of  the 
owner.  A  numter  of  difficulties  might  arise  in  either  case.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  and  he  hoped  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
general  transit  of  goods  from  one  country  to  another. 

The  Chaibman  thanked  Mr.  Braham  as  a  delegate  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
teresting account  of  the  work  done.  Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  were  of 
great  importance.  He  did  not  find  much  difficulty  with  the  Customs,  although 
some  half  a  dozen  men  had  quarrelled  with  the  officers.  One  man  was  found 
to  have  a  lot  of  tobacco  after  he  declared  he  had  none  at  all.  Personally  he 
had  passed  cameras  and  quantities  of  slides  into  Spain,  Holland,  and  elsewliere, 
and  the  only  case  happened  with  a  new  camera,  for  which  they  asked  duty 
until  he  found  it  was  slightly  scratched  by  tlie  tripod  head.  He  did  not 
approve  of  a  special  label  method.  The  Society  was  also  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Friese  Greene  lor  acting  as  the  Society's  delegate  in  Paris,  and  also  for 
being  present  to  report  on  the  London  Convention,  at  which  meeting  he  was 
the  Society's  representative. 

Mr.  Greekb  thought  the  most  interesting  exhibit  at  St  James's  Hall  was 
the  book  of  Talbot  s  calotvpes,  sent  by  the  Bath  Photographic  Society.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  old  photographer  looking  at  the  pictures  and 
wondering  why  they  hail  kept  so  well.  Indeed,  there  were  few  to  compare 
with  some  of  these  made  forty  years  ago.  The  improvement  was  In  quickness, 
not  in  quality.     The  value  of  tlie  book  has  been  assessed  at  1001. 

Mr.  Greene  passed  round  a  platinum  print  of  the  Convention  group,  20  x  16. 
The  exposure  was  two  seconds,  /-8,  and  a  copy  was  presented  to  the  Society. 
Mr.  6i«ette  exhibited  examples  of  bromide  printing  on  opalescent  celluloid 


stampeil  in  sundry  ornamental  designs.  These  were  considered  effective.  He 
also  handed  round  similar  prints  on  ordinary  mounts  (opal  cards)  made  by 
artificial  light  direct  from  negatives. 

The  CHAIR.MAN,  having  thanked  Mr.  Greene,  said  the  outdoor  meetings  of 
the  season  had  ceased,  and  he  wished  to  thank  theExcursion  Committee  for 
the  trouble  bestowed  in  making  the  arrangements. 

Mr.  Braham  said  the  outings  had  been  most  enjoyable  ;  they  had  advanced 
the  popularity  of  the  Society  and  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  organizers. 
Every  possible  condition  had  beeu  met. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Seftembeb  12,— Mr.  John  Schotield  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Thompsto>*e  said  he  had  recently  developed  a  number  of  landscape 
negatives  with  eikonogen,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  results.  He 
considered  it  slower  in  action  than  ]>yro  and  ammonia. 

Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  jun.,  had  tried  eikonogen  for  transparencies,  and 
thought  the  results  were  very  similar  to  those  developed  by  hydroquinone, 
which  he  considered  was  the  developer  for  transparencies,  because  the  shadows 
were  more  of  the  character  of  a  stain,  and  not  so  opaque  as  those  developed 
with  pyrogallic  acid  ;  and,  therefore,  did  not  consider  hydroquinone  so  good  as 
pyrogallic  for  negative  development. 

Mr.  R.  Athebton  had  developed  a  good  many  transparencies,  both  stereo- 
scopic and  for  the  lantern,  with  eikonogen,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  results.  With  Mawson's  lantern  plates  he  obtained  a  most  pleasing  tone, 
and  any  variation  in  exposure  did  not  seem  to  alter  the  colour.  He  considered 
it  the  best  of  all  developei-s  for  transparencies,  and  handed  round  a  number  of 
lantern  slides  developed  by  it. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick)  wished  to  confirm  all  that  had 
been  said  in  favour  of  eikonogen  for  developing  transparencies.  He  had 
developed  twenty-four  stereoscoi)ic  transparencies,  using  only  four  and  a  half 
ounces  of  solution,  and  still  the  solution  was  by  no  means  exhausted. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Benson  inquired  as  to  the  best  lenses  and  their  arrangement  for 
micro-photography. 

After  severiil  opinions  had  been  given,  Mr.  Benson  was  referred  to  Mr.  G.  J. 
Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Society  (not  present),  who  had  done  some  splendid 
work  in  this  branch,  and  who  was  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  exhibited  a  ham!  camera  for  stereoscopic  work  and  some  slides 
which  were  produced  by  it  The  camera  body  was  constructed  out  of  an  old 
stereoscope,  the  lenses  three  and  a  quarter  inches  focus,  of  the  single  landscape 
type,  working  at  /-12,  with  a  sinqile  slide  shutter  actuated  by  an  elastic  band. 
The  instrument,  which  was  "home  made,"  was  very  much  admired  for  its 
simplicity  and  inex}iensive  and  novel  character. 

Mr.  Athekton  read  the  lollowing  communication  from  "our  old  and- 
respected  President,"  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey : — 

To  THE  If  ANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIKTT. 

1, Adventures  of  a  Photographic  Amateur,  Lausanne,  May,  1889.] 
Fttte  I. 
Lausanne !    What  a  treat  for  a  lover  of  art ! 

"  Wliat  scenes  pliotographic  I  shall  carry  home ! " 
So  I  sjiid  when  I  made  my  firgt  artistic  start. 
Determined  at  once  to  the  moimlains  to  roam. 

My  li,irht  eatchelled  cimera  hung  ou  my  back, 

My  slides  in  a  neat  little  bag  were  contained  ; 
Most  careful  that  n()tbing  I  wanted  should  lack. 

My  daughter  weut  with  me,  and  with  me  remained. 

A  nice  walk  we  had  for  a  couple  of  miles. 
But  notbiug  we  saw  which  a  picture  would  make ; 

My  daughter  was  all  conversation  and  smiles. 
And  nothing  ami»3  I  could  possibly  take. 

At  length  to  a  sweet  little  valley  we  came, 
Where  there  flowed  a  brig  t,  swift,  rippling  rill ; 

No  longer  the  landscape,  though  lonely,  was  tame. 
For  there  in  the  vale  stood  a  picturefiiue  mill. 

*Twas  a  quaint-looking  building,  essentially  Swis  * ; 

Behind  it  the  hills  rose  all  covered  with  trees. 
Beneath  it  the  river  did  bubble  and  hiss. 

And  lai'ge  bou'ders  lay  as  determined  to  please. 

Then  down  came  the  lasses — the  miller's  fair  maids. 

And  the  miller  himself,  a  tine,  handsome  man 
(And  a  miller  is  merrier  than  all  other  trades) ; 

And  the  whole  were  all  posed  as  con"ect  as  a  t  can. 

So  a  picture  was  taken,  a  stereo  as  well. 
And  the  camera  packed  in  its  satchel  quite  close ; 

But  when  all  was  prepared  to  forsake  the  wild  de.l 
As  to  how  to  return  a  hard  problem  arose. 

For  the  way  down  was  steep,  and  the  dell-side  soft  clay  ; 

To  get  down  bad  been  hard,  but  much  harder  to  climb  ^ 
'Twas  clear  we  must  look  out  for  some  other  way 

If  we  wished  to  get  home  to  our  dinner  in  time. 

Now  the  dear  little  river  f  till  murmured  below, 
And  seemed  to  exclaim,  *'  Why  not  leap  over  me  ?  " 

And  the  miller,  too,  offered  a  plank  to  bestow, 
Where  the  water  dashed  down  in  a  fall,  fell  to  see. 

But  to  get  there  a  passage  of  stones  mnst  be  made. 
And  then  a  small  leap  to  the  plank  must  be  ta'en. 

My  daughter  the  effort  first  safely  assayed, 
And  soon  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  again. 

But,  alas  for  the  fortunes  of  art  and  of  age ! 

The  stone  which  I  sprang  from  rolled  under  my  feet ;. 
In  vain  the  held  staff  wonld  my  tenure  engage, 

For  my  legs  were  borne  down  by  the  current  so  fleet. 

To  go  down  a  cascade  is  not  pleasant  at  all, 

And  what  it  wonld  end  in  is  hard  to  suggest. 
For  I  found  myself  rapidly  drawn  by  the  fall. 

And  the  water  already  was  up  to  my  chest. 
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TtaB  »ifll7  I  Bud*  »  hold  dateh  at  the  plank. 

Aad,  MM  fiirtBBc  VDOM  lum  it,  I  (at  a  good  hold; 
Mjr  Iwt  to  the  bottom  tb«i  raoidW  asnk. 

Then  oat  of  th«  flood  w  aobow  tmtttj  I  roUad. 

lK»d  i^  PgUf  I.) 


■  n. 

(n<  autf*  dUaju. ) 
When  joa  fo  for  aa  out  in  tlM  tiaM  o/  your  leiavn, 
Tkc Uiijy  whick  Toa  look  for  iajOTfWaJr.  pln<B« : 


To  gnnrraad  to  rraahla  at  I . 

b  wkal  BO  oa*  will  do  ba»  Ika  atapUMt  ehapa. 

8a  •amrd  «•  walkid  itSU.  mj  4aa«ht<!r  and  I, 
Ottorainad  to  laa«fc,  aad  not,  eartainlj.  err. 
Aflar  all,  wiMa  we'd  laida  o«r  Mttoiial  rtrictiuw. 
Wan  »•  not  goiac  koaa  wttk  l««  twh/al  fictuntf 

W*  had  prumlMd  to  and  «>  Ik*  aarilaM  ftriat 
ToUHOaartaanaBiUar:  ^d  I  wnaU  aot  atiat  I 
taina  or  aif  n  to  aaifc*  that  print  Rood, 
(Md  aad  daraiay  a*  waU  M  I  mold. 


Batto 
Tha 


Mw  daaaaat  iatanM  voald  alwajt 
tkooykfaof  Ik*  d«r  vaaM  oaan  h 
tW  'ixr  aad  Ika  dadUna  tar  arar  t 


ttam  an  J  aiea  riaw ; 


I  haoa  to  oar  Bind, 
rhejoiaad. 


Arrirad  at  onr  Muwa,  la  dry  oMkaa  arrayod, 
A  k>art  T  Rood  dlanar  «•  etrtaialr  aada ; 
Aad  I,  bka  a  bird  arho'd  aaaapad  iroaa  a  trap. 
Lay  dowa  aad  lanmeil  oa  ia  a  my  aoaad  aap. 

Ttaa  wakiM,  I  kaaw  kr  tha  aant  a(  tka  o 
To  >•  and  dmlop  woall  aaoa  ka  Ifea  tina. 
Aad  kan>  v>  bt  M<Bda  t  BaM  kwlaa  to  •■ 
(W  tka  SM.U  LawaaM  f>.>niap>ltai. 

For  ao  aaoaar  Ikor  kaard  Ikaaa  vaa  Ml*  ia  thair  town 
Toar  aa-PnaUant.  arka  Ikoj  tk«a«kt  waa  aA*«  of  taaawa. 
Thaa  thaw  pkcad  at  kia  larriaa  vkoaa'ar  ha  Bicht  el«ioaa. 
Tkair  4uk  rooai  br  ukaaf*  aad  trntofkag  aia. 

So  4o«a  tkara  I  aaat  wilk  w  teik  •ild*  la  kaad : 
Ear  and  aaadia  war*  ilaaad  at  ■*  laataat  eomaaad : 
And  I  akrt  BfadT  la.mdto  Imp.  aad  praparad 
To  darakip  tka  piatora  lor  vkhib  I  m  rmrad. 

AM  tka  nkflBliraady.  tka  dhkaa  all  right. 

laarafally  akat  oM  tka  laaat  tar  a*  Iw^t. 

epaaad  bj  alidaa,  tka  Inl  pUta  to  pnpara, 
,  ak !  what  a  aiflkt !  M  aada  koth  a j  <j<a  it 


I  ajcjaaitara. 


r.wkatoaakarallHaillf  Toallbcarlaa 
1 1  laiaid  tka  JMa.  ifkr,  aa  alata  had  t«»a  ia  (I  / 
I  tl£k7«a1l  aa  an  a«,  k  aaaaala  aa  aalak. 


aianto: 


Wky.  »k*  Mti  kajll^at  I 

nraoli 
riaiaaai.  Ka)  S»,  UO*. 

TlM 


O  (riaada  phalatrnfi 
Twna  roar  ova  oM  « 


,  tt.  Tiacurr  Bucaar  I 


Mn  wan  icatiadad  that  tha  aazt  m««tiii(  would  ba  Um  aimiul 

Mtaaa.  W.  J.  CBnUea  aad  a  X.  WUlaidd  ««re  alactal  Anditon,  and  the 
Urn  ■atnhan  wbo  hal  not  paid  Ibair  ralaerlptica*  wart  nqmatad  to  do  to. 


BRISTOL  AND  WBBT  OK  ENOI.A vv   ■  "  -TEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASMKi 
atffkM— »,— Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Ouial  {ii^m,^...,  la  the  chair. 

Tha  natgDaUoa  of  Mr.  J.  Uail«7,  Comapoading  Member  of  the  Ajaociation, 
WH  MDdaiad  aad  aoeaptad  with  lafrit. 

It  waa  pmoad  that  a  eaaipttltiM  ikaald  ha  >lart«i  anoi^  BMmban  for 
tha  baat  halfa  doaa  laatMa  OUmt,  U  U  faroaxht  in  U  tha  anUaary  Manh 
allac  VHO,  whloh  iheoM  ha  anM^lid  aa  a  iaolara  araaiag  aad  wawraiiium: 

Mr.  W.  C  Htmiom  MMnlad  that  tha  Mrrkaa  o(  oaa  or  two  aoed  dmioo- 
■listan  abooid  baaMtdtorioMOf  tka  BaatUy  bmM^i,  which  might  \k 

''rLTraMmSSiSttMikt  et 


of  tao  AaociatioD  woald  b«  gUil  to  make 
ianiffaa  tritb  a  vitw  to  aoMO  iveh  amafneota,  aod  he  hopml  that  at  an 
•anr  data  aoaa  aanoaanaaat  oiiafat  ha  awda. 

TIm  mattiin  tb«a  laMlnd  ItKif  laio  frw  diKvaion  aad  exhibitioo  of  nimmar 
work. 

Mata  wart  Aewa  la  pUtl*iit|p»^  tamniiie,  and  albumeoiaail  tilrer,  by 
Maan.  Brigbtoaa,  Korgiavi^  BaMtoaa,  Larlngton,  Bond,  aad  Uutchiaaoo. 


UVIRPOOI.  AMATBUR  PHOTOORAPUIC  ASSOCUTION. 
Scrman  86^— Mr.  A.  W.  Bear  ia  tha  ehair. 

Tba  PaaUHOtr  draw  tha  attaatloa  of  ■■■haw  to  tb*  airangciDaa  ti  remeting 
tha  aoavalttlia  artala  aad  burtata  alidaa,  and  annnunced  that  the  foUowiog 
fnHaaiM  had  kaidhr  aadntakaa  tha  datiaa  of  B<ljii<li<  atiog  and  avanling  the 
nte  ■■dill  afcrtil  by  the  Aaoclatioo,  lii. :  Mes«r<.  Urorgr  W. Webster,  Jobn 
riaaii^  aad  E.  R.  Dtbdln,  for  prtati  a»d  aalargnDenta  ;  and  Meaan.  Oaoi^ga  E. 
Thoaapaoe,  E.  L  Urund;,  aad  Pkal  Laafa,  far  Uatrm  alidea. 

A  ''aaakiac  lodal"  will  ba  hald  oa  Oetetnr  18  at  a  quarter  to  eight  p.m. 
Than  woaU  abo  bt  a  "tMtel"  la  lleft«bir. 

Mr.  FMnar  labattlad  aa  tMtmmm  bnai<le  print  dereloptd  b^  hrdro- 
mteaiL  tbo  ittah  btiag  n«T  fctooiahla ;  alao  a  tpccinMo  lantern  alule  upon 
Otfbatalt  ttttaioW  Maiw 

Mr.  OKMoa  K.  Tamuatai  nAntd  to  ThooMa'a  Untero  pUtca,  that  ha  bad 
ir>«lMiad  aaay  iaataatti  af  ytOow  (g|;  bt  ha<l  written  to  the  maken,  but 
tbtlrnfly  wMaotaItafrtk««lWbetat7,    Ht  (bond  when darelopment  bad 


to  be  retanle.1  yellow  fog  was  almost  sure  to  result,  but  when  the  details  came 
up  quickly  there  was  no  fog  manifest. 

The  President  said  he  had  used  many  dozens  of  Tliomas's  plates  durin!;the 
season,  and,  from  his  experience,  was  convinced  the  plates  were  all  right,'  but 
the  developer  was  often  wrong.  He  found  the  formula,  as  given,  deteriorated, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  eiljonogeu.  When  fog  and  loss  of  brilliancy 
appeared  he  at  once  made  up  fresh  developer.  With  regard  to  the  warm  colour 
for  lantern  slides,  he  found  that  with  a  very  strong  negative  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds'  exjiostire  (by  contact)  to  daylight  gave  a  beautiful  terracotta  or  warm 
brown  colour  by  either  the  hyilroquinone  or  the  Thomas's  pyro  formula. 

Mr.  Th()M1"Son  said  he  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  warm  tone  with  pyro, 
carbonate  ol  .immonium,  and  bromide  imtasciuni. 

Mr.  Thompso.n  then  gave  his  lecture,  entitled  Rambles  alorM  the  Riviera 
from  Marseilles  to  (rrnou,  the  result  of  a  three  weeks'  visit  in  February  last. 
The  slides  are  quite  np  to  the  high  level  of  artistic  excellence  attained  by  him 
in  Cfi  the  MeUitenanean,  Sunnij  Italy,  and  The  Waterways  of  Holland. 
This  admirable  series  of  views,  coupled  with  Mr.  Thompson's  inimitable  and 
humorously  attractive  deliverj-,  gave  great  pleasure  to  his  audience,  evoking 
applause  from  time  to  time  during  the  evening. 


'  Owraifeadcata  akould  nnrr  vrits  m  both  ndai  0/  (he  paper. 


THE  LATE  CONVENTION. 
,  To  the  Editob. 

Sib,— Now  that  the  exchange  of  personalities  between  the  critics  of  the- 
recent  Convention  and  its  defenders  is  about  played  out,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  me  to  allude  in  a  more  general  and  practical  way  to  the 
(to  me)  apparent  reasons  u(  its  want  of  sacceas. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  Convention  seems  to  have  been  characterised 
by  an  entire  absence  of  business  aptitude  in  its  moving  spirits ;  true,  on 
glancing  over  the  list  of  the  Council  we  find  many  able  and  practical  men, 
bat,  nnfortanately,  the  management  of  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  the  lesa  capable  of  its  members,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
imposaibiliiy  of  the  more  capable  and  representative  members  of  the 
photographic  world  having  their  time  tilled  by  their  personal  occupations. 

At  the  dinner  of  members  of  Convention  Mr.  Pringle  communicated  to 
the  member!  what  he  evidently  considered  a  congratulatory  matter  :  that 
it  was  hoped  and  expected,  on  settling  the  accounts,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  Convention  this  year  had  paid  its  way.  I  must  say  that  from 
my  point  of  view  such  a  statement,  far  from  being  a  subject  for  rejoicing, 
seems  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  dire  failure.  Excuse  has  been  mstde 
for  want  of  more  snooeas  on  account  of  the  absence  of  everybody  from 
London  ;  well,  perhaps  this  is  true  in  a  limited  social  sense,  but  there 
still  remained,  say,  4,750,000  inhabitants  from  which  to  recruit  a  clicntch'. 

Let  OS  inqaire  what  efforts  were  made  to  enhghten  this  population  on 
what  was  occurring  in  its  midst.  Only  two  days  before  the  opening 
oaramony  was  the  programme  in  the  hands  of  subscribing  members. 
Even  then  it  was  very  meagre  in  its  details.  On  looking  it  over  I  noticed 
three  blank  pages— two  inside  and  one  outside  the  cover;  it  at  once  struck. 
me,  as  it  womd  any  one  with  a  fair  amount  of  common  sense,  that  the 
Coimcil  might  have  taken  a  good  number  of  sovereigns  by  letting  these 
pages  tor  advertisements.  I  asked  a  member  thereof  why  this  had  not 
been  done ;  he  told  me  they  had  an  offer  of  51.  for  one  page  on  condition 
that  they  would  guarantee  a  certain  issue,  and  that  this  it  would  not  have 
paid  the  Convention  to  do.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  minds 
of  the  active  managers  that  had  they  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an 
advertising  agent  be  would  easily  have  obtained  them  a  dozen  or  two 
pages  of  trade  advertisements,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  give 
any  guarantee  of  number  printed  which  might  reasonably  be  necessary. 

Then  the  desire  of  the  roUng  spirits  seems  to  liave  been  to  judiciously 
hide  their  light  under  a  bushel,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  in  a  dark  cellar, 
laat  one  ray  should  illumine  the  world  and  show  their  existence,  for, 
Aooording  to  their  own  statement,  they  igtued  no  free  tickets  to  the  pros. 
Let  me  write  it  again  ;  it  is  so  charmingly  ludicrous— t/i^y  issued  no  free 
tickelt  to  the  preu.  'With  what  result  ?  An  occasional  corner  paragraph. 
regarding  the  Convention  on  one  or  two  occasions  seems  almost  by 
accident  to  have  crept  into  some  of  the  daily  newspajiers,  instead  of  tlie 
proceedings  being  daily  reported,  freely  as  they  would  no  doubt  have 
been  had  the  press  beisn  properly  treated.  Then  the  fiasco  about  the 
witliholding  of  the  reports  from  the  technical  papers;  I  say  nothing 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  tlicy  subsequently  appeared,  as  this  seems 
to  have  U-'Cn  the  Benjamin's  mess  of  the  whole  proceedmgs,  but  by 
everything  in  heaven  or  upon  earth  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  the  object 
of  the  first  intended  delay  in  publication,  and  I  have,  up  to  now,  not 
succeeded  in  finding  any  one  who  could  enlighten  me  on  tlie  point,  and, 
therefore,  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  further  exempli- 
fication of  the  desire  to  hide  the  existence  of  the  Convention  from  those 
whose  support  it  required. 

Now  let  OS  see  what  the  Council  did  in  the  way  of  advertising  its 
session.  I  found  nowhere  in  the  usual  channels  any  prominent  notice  of 
any  kind  whatever,  but  on  asking  a  member  of  the  Council  about  it,  he 
told  me  that  it  was  advertised  all  the  week  {!)  at  each  JUetropolitan. 
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Station.  Well,  I  am  in  two  or  three  of  the  Metropolitan  Stations  daily, 
•nd  generally  having  to  wait  for  my  train,  look  about  me  a  good  deal  and 
amase  myBelf  with  inspecting  the  numerous  attractive  posters,  Ac,  dis- 
played there,  but  never  saw  one  relating  to  the  Convention  till  the  day 
before  its  close,  which  consisted  of  a  poster  of  a  nice  retiring  French  grey 
colour,  placed  in  the  position  least  frequented  by  waiting  passengers;  and 
I  only  noticed  this  by  the  accidental  attraction  [of  a  cross  slip  in  red 
letters  stating  "  Now  Open  "  being  pasted  over  it.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  story  of  the  lady  who,  owing  to  reduced  circumstances,  was  compelled 
to  cry  watercresses,  and  always  supplemented  her  call  by  saying,  ' '  I  hope 

nobody  wiU  hear  me."  ...         ,,     „        -i    ^t,  * 

We  have  been  told,  as  a  matter  of  oomplamt  from  the  Council,  that 
certain  delegates  did  not  take  up  their  membership,  and  paid  their  shilling 
at  the  door  like  one  of  the  public.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  but  the 
Council  ?  They  ought  certainly  to  refuse  to  receive  any  nomination  of  a 
delegate  not  already  a  member. 

Now,  with  the  aforesaid  public  of  about  four  and  three  quarter  millions 
to  work  on,  what  do  we  find  ?    The  President  congratulating  the  Con 
ventionist  on  making  both  ends  meet,  instead  of  the  Convention,  • 
managed  with  business  aptitude,  resulting  in  a  balance,  as  it  should,  of  o 
or  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  good. 

I  think  some  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  selectmg 
delegates  from  the  Societies  ;  at  present  the  idea  does  not  seem  to  be  to 
send  representative  photographic  notabiUties  so  much  as  to  take  any 
member  who  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  give  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 
I  know  of  one  Society,  with  many  members  of  liigh  standing  in  the  photo- 
graphic world,  which  sent  two  representatives.  No.  I's  claim  to  distinc- 
tion is,  apparently,  that  on  one  occasion  he  read  a  paper  on  a  reducing 
agent,  which  was  subsequently  shown  from  all  informed  quarters  to  be 
entirely  misconceived  ;  and  No.  2's  claim  to^notoriety  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  that  he  disturbs  the  meetings  of  his  Society  with  ——.  If  the  Local 
Committee  is  nominated  on  these  lines  to  any  extent,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 

I  notice  in  the  Convention  programme  ten  recommended  hotels,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  proprietors  of  these  establishments 
paid  any  advertisement  fees  for  the  insertion  of  their  tariffs,  or  whether 
the  Council  made  them  a  free  gift  of  their  space  and  printing— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Convener. 


NATUBALISTIC  PHOTOGEAPHY. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— My  friend  the  enemy  is  still  not  satisfied,  and,  I  am  beginning  to 
fear,  will  never  arrive  at  that  happy  state.  Wicked  quotations  will  crop 
up,  and,  as  I  don't  want  to  be  too  naturalistic  in  manner,  I  apologise  for 
this  one  beforehand ;  I  am  sure  of  my  friend's  forgiveness.  Does  it  not 
strike  you  that  "  Gratiano  talks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,"  and  that 
your  readers  must  be  getting  tired  of  this  "  unreal  mockery  "  of  a  contro- 
versy ?  I  will  endeavour  to  encourage  my  pleasant  opponent  into  one 
more  reply,  and  the  rest  I  hope  will  be  silence  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Davison  says  that  imagination  to  him  means  absolutely  nothing. 
I  was  quite  sure  of  this,  but  it  is  not  our  point  at  present.  What  I  and 
many  otheis  want  is  a  clear  and  sensible  definition  of  what  naturalistic 
photography  really  is.  We  don't  want  Mr.  Davison's  airy  "gibe"  of  a 
former  letter,  that  it  is  "  the  best  of  everything ;"  we  don't  want  to  know 
what  it  is  not ;  we  don't  want  merely  destructive  criticism ;  we  don't 
want  to  hunt  for  it  through  the  tedious  pages  of  a  voluminous  treatise ; 
all  we  want  from  Mr.  Davison  is  a  clear  and  concise  definition  of  what 
naturalistic  photography  really  is.  It  surely  must  be  within  the  resources 
of  a  clever  writer  to  gratify  us  in  the  compass  of  a  column  or  two  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 

It  cannot  be  what  we  have  all  thought  it  to  be  if  Mr.  Davison  practises 
what  he  preaches.  In  the  present  Exhibition,  near  the  door,  is  a  group 
of  pictures — real  pictures— by  this  admirable  artist  which  will  command 
the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  Mr.  Davison  condemns  combination 
printing  in  the  most  unmitigated  manner,  sometimes  with  a  frenzy  which 
almost  carries  one  away  and  makes  one  determined  to  sin  no  more ;  yet 
— it  is  almost  incredible — many  of  these  pictures  owe  theur  beauty  to 
combination  printing.  So  skilful  a  combination  printer  is  Mr.  Davison, 
that  I  should  never  have  found  him  out  if  I  had  not  detected  the  use  of 
one  sky  negative  in  two  different  pictures.  I  have  always  condemned 
this  practice  as  against  nature ;  can  Mr.  Davison  justify  it?  Then,  again, 
my  friend  scoffs  at  pictorial  composition  as  it  has  been  understood  and 
practised  for  many  years,  yet  many  of  these  pictures  are  composed  ad- 
mirably according  to  the  strict  rules  and  laws  made  and  provided.  Who 
can  fail  to  see  the  subtle  use  of  the  balancing  point  ?  The  chiaroscuro  is 
sound  throughout,  and  the  definition  as  sharp  as  his  lens  could  make  it. 
When  a  disciple  denies  his  master  to  this  extent,  he  must  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  the  cock  crow !  In  theory  Mr.  Davison  may  be  a  naturalistic 
photographer ;  in  practice  I  claim  him  as  an  artist. 

I  will  not  reply  at  length  to  his  allusion  to  "  attempts  at  historical 
subjects."  He  has,  doubtless,  read  Pictorial  Effect  and  Picture  Making, 
and  knows  that  in  both  books,  and  in  other  places,  I  have  condemned 
any  attempts  of  the  kind  in  the  strongest  language  that  may  be  permitted 
to  any  but  a  naturalistic  writer. 

The  next  novelty,  I  hear,  is  to  be  the  Tuning-fork  School  of  Photo- 


graphy ;  the  fork  being  used  during  exposure  to  make  the  camera 
"  didder,"  and  thus  produce  the  blurriness  of  nature  as  seen  by  the 
naturalistic  eye. — "  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  P.  Eobisson. 

Tunbridge  WelU,  September  28,  1889. 


STANDAED  MEASUEEMENTS  FOE  LENS  FITTINGS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  a  pity  that  Mr.  William  Taylor  did  not  make 
himself  acquainted  with  facts  before  writing  his  apologia  to  you  in  the 
matter  of  his  motion  that  the  report  of  the  Lens  Committee  be  not 
adopted.  I  believe,  sir,  you  were  present  when  the  motion  was  put — but 
I  say  so,  liable  to  correction — while  Mr.  W.  Taylor's  remark  that  you 
(of  all  men)  might  misunderstand  him  is  to  show  how  little  he  really 
appreciates  your  "  vast  powers."  I  flatter  myself  I  move  considerably 
more  in  photographic  circles  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  than  does 
your  correspondent,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  of  the  "  deplorable  mis- 
understanding "  he  would  have  you  believe  exists.  Perhaps  it  will  sur- 
prise Mr.  Taylor  if  I  state  that  the  report  teas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
report  of  the  Convention  Committee,  properly  convened  and  properly 
constituted,  all  the  members  in  London  attending ;  that  the  report  in 
draft  was  approved — with  but  a  slight  alteration — by  the  only  available 
members  at  the  time  it  was  drawn  up.  It  is,  therefore,  not  "  Mr.  WoUas- 
ton's  report,"  as  would  be  gathered  from  the  natural  interpretation  of  his 
letter. 

The  "incompleteness,"  "  disgracefulness,"  "grossly  bad  expression," 
and  "impotency"  of  the  report  were  clearly  matters  for  the  Council  to 
take  cognisance  of,  if  they  thought  fit,  and  it  was  their  business  to  alter, 
amend,  or  even  reject  it  altogetiier,  else  why  the  rule  to  that  effect  ?  Mr. 
Taylor's  opinion  on  these  matters  has  not  been  asked,  and,  being  gratui- 
tous, it  verges  on  insult  to  the  Council.  His  self-satisfied  remark  that  he 
is  one  of  a  happy  few  who  know  the  correct  specification  of  the  standard 
screws  again  shows  his  low  appreciation  of  others'  brains  and  work.  It 
certainly  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  Committee  to  specify  in  the 
report. 

Coming  to  a  more  personal  remark  in  this  wonderful  letter,  Mr.  Taylor 
would  have  you  and  your  readers  believe  that  I,  "  who  professed  such 
enthusiasm  at  Birmingham,  should  have  so  damned  it "  (the  work  of  the 
Committee)  myself.  For  his  enlightenment  I  may  tell  you,  Sir,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  I  am  not  one  whit  less  enthusiastic  than  I  was 
on  this  question,  but  that,  as  I  am  entirely  of  his  opinion  that  "public 
demand  is  the  only  thing  possible  for  his  (the  optician's)  conversion,  or 
for  any  general  agreement,"  I  am  doing  my  level  best  to  bring  about  the 
object  we  both  aim  at  by  educating  that  public  rather  than  by  the  reading 
of  papers  or  the  writing  of  reports,  although  these  assist.  I  fancy  I  could 
satisfy  even  Mr.  William  Taylor  that  the  course  I  am  now  adopting  is 
preferable  to  the  work  of  committees  and  such-like  organizations,  simply 
by  a  peep  at  my  correspondence  and  my  press-copy  letter-book. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac,  S.  G.  Buchanan  Wollaston. 

Lennie,  Cliislehurst,  Kent,  September  28. 


"EIKONOGEN." 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Having  made  a  few  experiments  with  the  new  developing  sub- 
stance, eikonogen,  I  should  like  to  lay  them  before  your  readers,  hoping 
others  will  follow  my  example,  as  it  is  only  by  thus  comparing  results- 
that  we  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  definite  position  the  new  compound 
is  destined  to  fill  as  a  photographic  developer. 

On  reading  over  the  paper  enclosed  in  the  packet  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  principal  claim  made  for  eikonogen  was  its  great  developing  power ; 
therefore,  in  all  the  plates  I  ex))osed  I  gave  a  very  short  exposure.  The 
first  formula  I  tried  was  one  published  in  your  columns  by  Messrs.  Fradelle 
&  Young.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  dissolving  the  eikonogen  in  the  amount 
of  water  necessary  to  make  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  ;  but  the  substance  in 
no  way  resembled  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  paper  accompanying  it, 
namely,  "a  white  crystal  powder  " — it  was  a  dirty  grey,  very  like  ashes ; 
when  first  mixed  it  formed  a  brown  solution,  but  gradually  became  a  clear 
bottle-green.  I  used  it  as  directed,  without  any  addition  except  the 
sulphite  of  soda.  After  waiting  some  five  minutes  a  trace  of  sky  appeared, 
but  the  progress  was  so  slow  that  I  added  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
the  image  came  up  gradually.  On  fixing  it  proved  grey,  and  wanting  both 
in  density  and  detail. 

For  the  next  plate  I  added  the  soda  carbonate  before  commencing,  and 
the  image  came  up  something  quicker  ;  but  I  had  to  add  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  even  then  it  was  but  a  little  better  than  the  first. 
A  very  over-exposed  image  might,  perhaps,  be  developed  witli  the  addition 
of  sulphite  only,  as  indeed  it  can  with  pyrogallol ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
an  under-exposed  one  would  take  hours. 

I  next  determined  to  use  caustic  soda  as  the  accelerator,  and  made  up 
my  solutions  on  the  lines  of  Thomas's  hydroquinone  developer,  only 
leaving  out  the  citric  acid.  Again,  I  had  to  wait  an  abnormally  long  time 
before  the  image  appeared,  though  there  was  a  large  amount  of  the 
caustic  alkali  present,  which  its  printed  directions  describe  as  too  power- 
ful.   The  resulting  negative  was  better  as  regards  density  and  brilliancy. 
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bat  did  not  powieM  m  modi  deUfl  as  a  pUte  with  the  same  exposoie 
dereloped  wiUi  hydicqainaoe,  mum  (ormnla.  After  development  the 
eikooogen  solation  bad  become  a  dark  brown,  the  hydroquinone  remain- 
ing almott  eoloorleea  for  many  boor*.  There  waa  a  marked  yellow  stain 
oo  the  plate  when  fixed,  bat  it  rapidly  diaappeared  in  washing,  the  water 
tHtrnrtiing  a  brick  ■  nd  ooloor.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  soluble 
btomide  fiimta'"^  in  the  developer  bad  an  extremely  powerful  effect  when 
^m»«Kiiii»l  with  MkoaogMi,  w  I  next  made  np  a  developer  without  any 
netraiaiDg  brooiide,  the  latBmlft  beiag  :— 

Eikonogen 20  grains, 

Solpbitcaoda 45      „ 

Bain  water 6  ounces, 

Caostic  soda 30  grains. 

Bain  water     o  ounees, 

mixed  in  eqnal  parts.  On  applying  to  the  plate  the  image  came  np  a 
•ood  deal  qnicker,  and  in  about  eight  minutes  was  completed,  and  proved 
m»  beet  I  bad  prodooed.  The  detnsloper  was,  however,  so  dark  in  colonr 
that  I  would  not  like  to  have  attempted  to  use  it  for  a  second  plate. 

From  these  experiments  I  would  ecwrinde  that  eikonogen  is  decidedly 
leaa  powatfol  than  either  pyragaUol  or  hydroquinone,  and  more  strongly 
affMtcd  than  either  bj  a  reatiainnn  bc<omide.  It  gives  a  bright,  soft 
innge.  and  woold  seam  lesa  apl  to  gif*  orar-denaity  than  hydroquinone, 
bot  MTond  this  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  using  it  until  some  more  satis- 
Iaetai7  formula  is  diaeovered  lor  compoanding  the  developer.  We  must 
not  te^rt,  however,  that  the  Siat  iormahe  given  with  hydroquinone  were 
very  naesrtain,  their  powers  having  also  beeo  miiehover.eatimated. — I  am, 
jroon,  (te.,  _______  0«oi4»  llAmnzLo. 

To  tht  Bbttob. 

8ts,— I  can  cndorM  the  atatement  of  your  correspondent,  Ur.  J.  Gardner, 
Tt  solabilitr  oleikonngt.  Havfaig  a  doabt  about  the  poeeibiUty  of  dis- 
solving so  laifa  a  qoaotity  as  tan  pw  eent,  I  prepared  a  solution,  or 
rather  a  miztoia,  aoeording  to  the  (omola  U  M sears.  Fradelle  and  Young, 
and  was  earefnl  to  eoaptalehr  disenlve  the  solphite  of  soda,  before  adding 
the  mkeaogmu  Howavw,  I  tand  that  there  was  a  white  erystalUne 
dapoaitoeeBpying  aboat  oaa-flfth  el  the  balk  of  solution,  which  no  amount 
dp— iMMiwi  aoald  induce  to  dbeolvsL 

For  hwlaiilaiisniis  expaaniea,  I  flad  the  strong  solution  of  eikooogen 
rwoiniiiMdid  by  Mteiis.  Marioa  A  Obi  partienlariy  suitable ;  bntlpr^ 
two  snlirtJMM  lasiaad  of  the  one,  a*  it  kaipe  so  mueh  better  when  separate. 

My  formula  is  the  same  aa  Marian  A  Oe's  No.  8,  except  that  I  omit  the 
potash.  The  alkaline  solntioa  ia  laade  np  ei^t  timee  the  strength, 
namely,  eaoatie  potash  eoa  and  a  qoarlsr  ooneee  to  five  and  a  quarter 
I  of  water.    For  naa,  take  eaa  oaaee  eikonogen  sdution  and  add 


TUa  brJBfi  it  very  nearly  the  sane  stmgth 
of  beiag  able  to  ' 


aa  the  eaa  aolotioa.  with  the  ailtil^i  of  being  able  to  iocnase  or 
diminish  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  alee  enhanring  the  keeping  quality. 
— I  am.  years,  Ac,  J.  Diaiai  EiiaLuti). 

31,  CkarU»-itnet,  Aeyoi  CrttttU,  SoUiuf  HiU,  W. 


MOUNTINO  PBINTS. 
rolAsEsRoa. 
Sib.— In  your  leportof  the  "  Londoa  and  Provincial  Fhotographie  Aaao- 
ciaiioo "  of  Ssrplamber  19  the  Chairman  has  computed  that  I  said,  I 
-  always  pasted  paper  on  the  back  of  a  moonted  photograph."  This  is 
banily  eonreet.  Tbie  Chairman  may  hav«  beard  ma  state  at  one  of  the 
evmiaci  of  the  PbotqpapUe  CUb  tlMU  "  one  way  to  keep  photographs 
flat  when  not  mocurteaen  eardboawl  «m  to  caste  a  thin  tissue  paper  on 
the  baek  "— Ibia  ia  one  of  the  bast  nutheds  I  have  naed,  and  it  answers 
very  well.  The  proper  waj  ia  to  damp  the  tissue  in  order  to  stretch  it  as 
moeb  ea  poeaibia.  pnHa  the  iflver  prhile  with  starch,  lay  it  down  on  the 

adbir*. 


tiasne,  to  which 
down  quite  flat. 


it  will  at  onee  adhere,  the  tissue  may  then  be  rubbed 
^"^t^f  way  to  moont  on  eardboard  and  not  to  cockle, 
or  nmiBf  and  allowing  to  dry,  is  to  mount  the  print 
on  paper  the  foD  sfao  of  tbebeafd,  and.  while  damp,  to  paste  the  whole 
on  the  eardboaid  (now  called  tha  middle),  another  paper  pasted  to  the 
back  of  middle,  and  the  whole,  whan  dry,  placed  in  the  press,  or  rolled ; 
thev  will  then  be  perfectly  flat 

The  qoeatiao  of  moonting  printa  ia  always  a  serious  one  for  amateurs ; 
(or  this  reason  I  pat  into  the  market  my  album,  each  leaf  of  which  is 
single,  andean  be  delaohad  lor  moanting  on.  In  my  opinion,as  a  practical 
anr  oriinatily.baand  albom  ia  of  little  use  tor  photographic  pur- 
;  the  leavaa  cannot  gat  dry  ptopsriy.  and  there  is  always  danger  of 
■■  ■liifinieililaiiiiu  spots.— I  am,  yonn,  tte., 
J.  W.  Zabbmsobt. 


setting  npebemieal 


CELLULOID  FILM  PBIIiTS  VERSVS  HEAT. 
To  tht  EotTon. 
Sn.— Bothor  w  amadng  eirraaatanea  occarrol  on  WednMday  last  at 


tha  lie  anil  mMm  Mation'of  oar  Livarpool  Ihotogrephie  Club,  which 
raoeta  weaUr.  BeUtag  op  a  fUm  print  by  Mr.  Tomkinson  (one  of  oar 
aamben),  the  size  of  a  lantern  slide,  I  aaid,  "  Why  should  this  not  be 


used  for  Umtem  slides?  "  One  of  our  notable  members  cried  oat,  "  It 
would  never  do,  for  it  woold  melt  by  the  heat  of  the  lantern  !  "  Another 
member  said,  "  Don't  yoa  know  it  is  made  from  goncotton,  it  woald  be 
sure  to  explode !  "  In  reply,  I  said,  "  I  differ  from  both  of  you,  and  will 
prove  my  statement  at  the  earliest  period." 

The  following  day  I  put  pieces  in  the  kitchen  fire  up  to  5  x  4,  and  it  only 
burned  like  ordinary  paper.  The  same  evening  we  had  a  lantern  exhibi- 
tion, and  I  got  Mr.  Phillips  (who  was  operating)  to  pass  it  through  the 
lantern,  and  it  came  out  without  the  slightest  change.  The  great  draw- 
back to  the  advance  of  film  (celluloid)  photography  is  its  high  price.  I 
name  this  with  the  view  of  getting  manufacturers  to  remove  this  grievous 
obstruction  to  its  adoption. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

James  Alexander  Fobbebi. 

Waverley,  AUxandra-road,  Birkenhead,  September  30,  1889. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  MAKING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Beferring  to  a  report  of  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Birmingham 

Photographic  Society,  appearing  in  your  issue  of  September  20,  I  notice 

an  error  in  the  formula  of  the  iron  developer  for  wet  plate  transparencies. 

The  amount  of  water  shoold  be  8  ounces,  not  16  ounces.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

September  26,  1889.  E.  Howard  Jaqces. 

THE  BOYAL  COBNWAIiL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editor. 

S»,— In  your  impresmon  of  September  20,  1889,  you  publish  a  report 
of  the  above  Society's  Exhibition  at  Falmouth,  and  under  the  heading 
"  Photographic  Appliances,"  you  refer  to  two  cameras  which  I  exhibited, 
and  from  a  remark  there  made  would  lead  one  to  suppose  they  were  of  a 
complex  nature  ;  whereas  they  are  extremely  easy  to  use  and  set  up, 
although  containing  several  novelties  in  construction. 

The  Judges  evidently  did  not  give  them  a  thorough  examination.  I 
also  sent  with  them  a  written  description,  which  shows  no  signs  of  having 
been  read. 

The  cameras  in  question  are  certainly  of  a  "  complicated  order,"  if  com- 
plication consists  in  having  a  ready  means  of  adjustment  of  focus  and  ex- 
tension, simple  means  of  raising  or  lowering  the  lens  without  a  screw, 
and  a  revolving  disc  of  brass  to  which  the  legs  are  attached  having  teeth 
round  its  edge,  gearing  with  a  wheel  and  pinion  attached  to  a  folding 
key  to  revolve  ttw  camera  right  or  left  on  the  stand — certainly  not  of  a 
more  complex  nature  than  an  ordinary  rack  and  pinion,  as  used  in  tlie 
lens  mounts. 

The  camera  referred  to  as  having  the  parallel  bellows  has  a  new  form 
ol  front,  perhaps  this  was  too  complex  1  This  front  consists  of  two 
eireular  revolving  panels,  one  fitted  eccentric  in  the  other,  no  adjusting 
•crews — simply  turn  one  or  both  panels  right  or  left  and  the  centre  of  t)ie 
lens  can  be  brought  opposite  any  part  of  a  12  x  10  plate  (this  being  the 
size  of  the  camera  shown)  from  the  centre  to  within  three  inches  of 
either  side,  bottom  or  top,  of  the  camera  front,  and  tliis  without  any  pro- 
jecting parts. 

There  are  also  a  few  spring  catches  to  keep  the  hooks  safely  m  position 
when  the  camera  is  folded  which  could  certainly  be  dispensed  with,  and 
if  accidentally  broken  would  not  render  the  camera  useless.  Or  maybe 
the  "  complication"  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  moveable  nut  to  the 
endless  screw,  which  enables  the  camera  to  be  extended  to  its  utmost 

limit twen^-fbor  inches — without  turning  the  winch  handle  at  all ;  but, 

nevertheless,  the  eerew  ia  there,  and  the  focussing  can  be  done  in  the  old 
way.  Perhapa,  however,  it  is  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  swing  to  the 
back  which  strnok  the  Judgee  as  being  compUcated,  only  one  screw  at 
each  side  to  loosen  slightly,  pull  back  or  push  forward  the  back,  tighten 
the  screws,  and  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Editor,  can  yon  inform  me  who  these  Judges  were  ?  I  may  have 
overlooked  their  names,  but  could  not  find  an  announcement  in  either 
their  catalogue  or  schedule.  I  suppose  I  must  humbly  bow  to  then:  judg- 
ment. I  may  also  add  that  these  "  complicated  "  instruments  may  now 
be  seen  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  Pall  Mall,  London,  where  I  hope 
your  reporter  will  inspect  them  when  he  visits  that  show.  I  have  had 
two  constructed  on  the  same  principle  myself  in  use  for  quarter-plate  size, 
and  also  for  18  x  15  inches,  and  this  latter  size  I  am  able  to  manage  to 
use  entirely  without  assistance. 

The  novelties  (if  any)  in  these  instruments  are  protected  by  two  appli- 
cations for  patenU,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  notice  in  due  course, 
—1  am,  yours,  *o.,  William  Scorer. 

North-itreet,  Uavant. 

♦- 

Thk  Ola«oow  ahd  Wkst  or  Scotland  Technical  Collboe.— Professor 
Edmund  J.  Mills,  DJOe^  f.RJB.,  wiU  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  I'hototrraphj/ 
on  Monday  evenings  conimendng  on  Monday,  October  7,  m  "  V  ooug  Labora- 
tory-buililings,  60,  John-street,  Glangow. 

Photoobaphic  Sooiktt  of  Ijibia.— Exhibition.— In  reply  to  numerous 
inquiries,  the  above  Exhibition  oi>eus  iu  Calcutta  on  December  1.  There  is  no 
clianre  for  space.  MounUng  is  compulsory.  Framing  is  optional,  but  is 
stronBly  advised.  Frsmed  pictures  secure  beiit  positions.  The  Committee  will 
undertake  to  have  glass  put  in  frames  if  reauested  to  do  so  ;  the  cost  wUI  bo 
about  id.  per  square  foot.    The  amount  can  be  sent  hi  postage  stamps. 
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iBic1)ange  (itolumn. 


1  win  nduuun  MxlO  camani  and  »ingle  «Iide,  ntndio  tnblo,  and  lamp  for  photo. 
mtMatSTaitckt,  tot  8afe^  bicycle ;  also  boat,  oar,  and  watrr.piece,  rustic  bridsre, 
InStaij-in  St.  pirU  of  Virtue'!  Imferial  Skaketpeare,  for  interior  baokorounds 
•ad  otbn  •ooeMOiS.— Address.  F.  0.  D.  Hubd,  Photographer,  Shepton  MaUet. 


flnjEttDerg  to  <ttorre0ponficiit0. 

AU  mattert  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JotJRNAL,  including  queries  for 
"Anneert''  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  rorhstreet,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  eommtmicatums  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

U.  B.  Hark— Thanks. 

LccEBNK.— bo  not  alter  the  lens  ;  it  will  act  well  enough  in  its  present  form. 

C  W.  Mills.— Several  good  formulse  for  negative  varnishes  are  given  in  the 
Alhanac  for  the  current  year. 

Snow.— 'ITie  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  is  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 
It  will  be  oi)6n  for  some  weeks, 

•C.  Clabk. — Messrs.  Sprague's  process  is  kept  as  a  trade  secret.  For  the  in- 
formation you  require,  write  to  them. 

A.  C.  R— Trv  tlie  use  of  a  harder  gelatine,  such  as  that  of  Heinrich.  This 
will,  doubtless,  get  you  out  of  your  difficuJty. 

Aspihast. — The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that  you  advertise  your 
requirements,  whether  you  desire  a  situation  or  to  do  work  at  home. 

C  J.  W. — Tlie  defect  round  the  margin  of  the  negatives  is  due  to  the  plates. 
Evidently  they  have  been  made  a  long  time.  Old  plates  frequently  have  this 
defect 

■G.  J.  J. — From  what  can  be  judged  from  the  prints,  it  would  appear  that  the 
spots  are  due  to  something  being  splashed  upon  the  negatives  after  they  were 
finished  rather  than  defects  in  the  plates  themselves. 

E.  R  B. — 1.  Of  all  the  lenses  you  have  the  one  best  adapted  for  enlarging 
from  half-plate  negatives  is  the  ten-inch  focus  "rapid." — 2.  The  surface  of 
the  paper  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste,  but,  for  anything  but  the  smallest 
work,  we  prefer  the  rough. 

"Wavebly. — We  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  patent  in  question  is 
a  valid  one  or  not  A  great  number  taken  out  in  connexion  with  photo- 
graphy, probably  (as  you  suggest),  are  not,  if  they  were  contested.  You  had 
better  consult  an  expert  in  patent  law  before  infringing. 

A.  B.  C— In  taking  a  building  of  the  nature  dcscriljed,  tilt  the  camera  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  get  it  all  in,  taking  care  that  the  back  is  swung  so  as  to 
lie  quite  vertical,  and  that  the  lens  is  raised[so[that  its  axis  shall  be  on  the 
centre,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  plate.     A  small  stop  will  then  ensure  sharpness. 

Puzzled. — ^There  is  no  remedy  now.  If  the  negatives  are  so  mucli  under- 
exposed as  you  Bay,  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  take  fresh.  The  only  remedy 
in  the  case  of  under-exposure  is  in  the  development,  and,  of  course,  there  is 
a  limit  in  this ;  but  after  the  negative  is  fixed  no  more  detail  can  be  got  out. 

"49." — It  is  purely  a  legal  matter.  Either  you  ought  to  receive  the  goods  or 
the  P.  0.  0.  should  be  returned.  The  firm,  however,  is  a  highly  respectible 
one,  and  we  think  there  must  be  some  oversight  or  mistake  in  the  matter. 
You  might  write  agaiu,  and  if  no  attention  is  paid,  then  you  might  place 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  your  solicitor.  Thank  you  for  the  promised 
contribution. 

-A.  McKay  says  he  has  a  wide-angle  single  landscape  lens,  and  inquires  if  there 
is  any  means  by  which  he  can  make  it  take  pictures  on  the  same  size  plate 
but  including  a  narrower  angle.— The  focus  of  the  lens  may  be  lengthened 
by  tlie  addition  of  a  negative  lens  ;  but  unless  our  correspondent  has  some 
optical  knowledge  he  will  find  it  much  cheaper  to  purchase  another  lens  of 
longer  focus. 

'Chas.  Lawsok. — Tlie  only  treatise  on  ceramic  or  bnmt-in  photography  in  the 
English  language  of  which  we  are  aware,  is  a  collection  of  practical"  receipts 
and  hints,  compiled  at  considerable  expense  by  J.  Solomon,  and  now  to  be 
obtained  (price  5s.  we  believe)  from  Mrs.  Abenheim,  341,  Camden-road, 
London,  N.  So  far  as  we  have  tested  them  the  instructions  there  given  are 
quite  reliable. 

TV.  A.  Boroughs  asks  if  a  gas  calorigen  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  studio  about 
twenty-five  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide  nicely  warmed  cfuring  the  winter 
months.— We  are  unable  to  say  for  certain,  but  we  should  not  expect  it 
would  do  so  during  cold  weather.  We  should  ourselves  prefer  to  have  one 
or  other  of  the  "slow  combustion  stoves,"  of  which  there  are  several  different 
forms  now  in  the  market.     Some  of  them  are  very  ornamental. 

Detector  says  :  "  Would  you  kindly  say  if  I  may  take  a  detective  camera  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  ?  1  believe  you  gave  some  information  on  the  subject 
in  the  Journal,  but  cannot  find  out  if  I  am  breaking  the  law  by  taking  it 
in  the  Exhibition.  Of  course  I  may  carry  it  in  tlie  streets  of  Paris. " — Photo- 
graphs are  allowed  to  lie  taken  in  the  Exhibition  during  certain  hours,  and 
then  only  on  payment  of  certain  fees.  If  any  one  is  found  taking  photo- 
graphs surreptitiously  they  subject  themselves  to  a  fine  and  a  forfeiture  of 
the  apparatus. 
■C,  writing  on  Carbutt's  films,  says  :  "I  regret  that  my  experience  of  Carbutt's 
films  goes  to  confirm  what  your  correspondent  '  L.  M.'  complains  of.  The 
whole  of  the  first  packet  I  tried  were  useless  from  transparent  markings  and 
sundry  kinds  of  spots.  And  since  that  it  has  bfen  quite  the  exception  to  find 
a  film  free  from  marks  and  spots.  It  is  very  disappointing,  for  in  point  of 
rapidity  and  density  the  films  are  admirable,  and  in  point  of  convenience, 
both  in  developing,  &c,  and  in  storing,  they  beat  all  the  film  and  paper 
megatives  that  1  have  tried. 


W.  Sellers  complains  that  in  making  a  solution  of  white  shellac  in  methylateil 
spirit  the  whole  of  the  gum  will  not  dissolve,  or,  rather,  he  cannot  get  a  clear 
solution.  After  standing  for  several  days  the  top  part  of  the  solution  gets 
clear,  but  when  this  Ls  decanted  the  adilition  of  more  spirit  will  not  dissolve 
the  sediment  He  asks  how  to  proceed. — The  whole  of  the  shellac  is  not 
soluble  in  spirit,  and  what  is  not  is  of  no  use  in  the  varnish,  even  if  it  were. 
Moreover,  the  bleached  lac  of  commerce  always  contiins  extraneous  matters 
liesides.  The  sediment  may  be  filtered  out  When  this  is  done  very  little 
loss  is  entailed. 

R.  H.  T.  writes  as  follows:  "I  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  colour  of  a 
negative  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  resulting  colour  of  tlie  print,  from 
the  following  experience.  Will  you  kindly  say  whether  I  am  right,  an  1 
whether  the  diflereut  colouration  occurs  from  the  intercepting  of  certain  rays 
of  light  by  the  yellow  varnish  ?  I  have  a  negative  the  foreground  of  which 
prints  much  too  dark,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  forj- 
ground  (when  sufficiently  printed)  with  a  mask  ;  but  I  thought  I  would  .save 
trouble  by  coating  it  with  a  varnish  coloured  by  tlie  addition  of  iodine. 
Having  covered  the  foreground  with  the  varnish,  I  find  that  it  prints  to  the 
proper  depth,  but  while  the  mid-distance  or  uncovered  part  tones  brown  the 
foreground  tones  purple ;  in  fact,  the  picture  looks  as  if  done  from  different 
negatives,  and  on  different  samples  of  paper,  or  at  different  times." — Printing 
through  coloured  media  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  result.  This  may  Ije 
exemplified  by  taking  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  and  printing  part  of  it  to  a 
certain  depth  in  an  unobstructe<l  bright  light,  then  printing  other  portions 
to  the  same  depth  through  coloured  gla.ss  or  paper,  which  will  retard  the 
printing,  or  in  an  unobstructed  feeble  light,  and  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  colour.    We  have  often  treated  on  this  subject. 

■Glock  writes  :  ' '  Will  you  kindly  reply  to  the  following  query  in  your  next 
issue,  if  possible  ?  I  purchased  a  quarter-plate  camera  a  short  time  ago, 
having  been  advised  to  select  that  size  in  preference  to  5  x  4,  or  half-plate, 
because  of  its  portability  and  the  ease  with  which  negatives  could  be 
enlarged,  when  desired,  from  the  quarter-plate  size,  thereby  avoiding  the 
weight  of  the  larger  sizes ;  now,  liowever,  I  am  told  that  I  was  wrone  in 
buying  such  a  small  size,  and  that  'enlargements'  can  always  be  told  as 
such,  and  the  results  are  not  to  lie  compared  to  large  'direct'  pictures,  &c. 
Now,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  just  set  me  right  on  this  point.  I  may 
mention  that  I  do  not  want  lantern  slides,  therefore  they  need  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  answering  tlie  following  question,  viz.  : — To  what  size 
can  a  good  average  quarter-plate  negative  be  enlarged  so  that  the  prints  from 
such  enlarged  negatives  show  no  f'alling-off  in  any  way  with  respect  to  sharp- 
ness, detail,  &c.  ?" — Enlargements  from  small  negatives  may  be  produceil 
very  good  indeed,  but  usually  they  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  direct 
pictures,  unless  very  skilfully  made.  The  degree  of  amplification  a  negative 
will  bear  depends  entirely  upon  its  quality  and  sharpness.  A  good  and 
sharp  negative  will  bear  an  enlargement  of  three  or  four  diameters  without 
very  material  loss  in  quality. 


London  and  Provincial  Photogbaphio  Association. — Thursday  next, 
October  10,  1889. — First  lantern  night  of  the  season.    Visitors  are  invited. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — October  10 :  A  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Hubert  on  Bromide  Enlurging,  with  demonstrations.  October  24 : 
Lantern  night — India,  by  Mr.  Freshwater. 

Keighley  Photogbaphio  Exhibition. — An  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Keighley.  The  Exhibition  will  continue  from  Monday, 
January  6,  to  Saturday,  January  18,  1890,  and  will  include  both  amateur  and 
professional  work.     Silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificates  will  be  awarded. 

We  have  received  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  in  which  he 
withdraws  a  statement  made  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  work,  Picture  Making 
by  Photography,  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Emerson's  work  on  Naturalistic  Photo- 
graphy has  been  almost  universally  condemned  by  photographers  and  the 
photographic  press. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic  Association. 
— At  the  next  meeting,  Tuesday,  the  8th  instant,  in  Mosley-street  Cafe,  New- 
castle, there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  slides  by  optical 
lantern  of  those  sent  in  to  the  competition.  The  remainder  (one  hundred  and 
fifty)  will  be  shown  publicly  at  the  Lecture  Hall. 

Camera  Club  Notices. — Thursday,  October  3,  eight  p.m. — Opening  of 
fourth  One-man  Exhibition  at  the  Club ;  pictures  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson. 
Monday,  October  7,  half-past  eight  p.m. — First  smoking  concert  of  the  season. 
Thursday,  October  10,  eight  p.m.  — First  technical  meeting  of  tlie  session  :  Sir. 
W.  Ashbury  Greene  will  read  a  paper  on  Detective  Cameras  ;  members  are 
requested  to  bring  apparatus  ;  a  show  of  cameras  will  be  arranged.  Thursday, 
October  17,  eight  ii.m. — Description  and  demonstration  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clarlc 
of  liis  platinum  toning  process.  Thursday,  October  24,  eight  p.m. — Lantern 
evening :  members  are  requested  to  inform  the  Secretaries  if  they  can  bring 
slides.  Thursday,  October  31,  eight  p.m. — Discussion  on  Eikonogeu,  to  be 
opened  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A.  Monday,  November  4,  half-past  eight  p.m. 
— Smoking  concert  :  offers  of  a.ssistance  requested.  Thursday,  November  7, 
eight  p.m. — Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  will  read  a  paper,  entitled  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  Exposures  ;  the  paper  will  be  illustrated  by  examples. 
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UNWASHED  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

inMBj  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  a  retro|,Tadc  motion  to  revert 

lie  use  of  an  tinwashcd  emiiliiion,  or  one  which  necessitates 

waaiiiDg  of  each  individual  plate  after  coating,  instead  of, 

"   'he  caae  of  a  washed   emulsion,   merely   pouring  the 

1  on  to  glan  and  allowing  it  to  dry  spoutanetuixly. 

,   there   are,   no  doubt,   many   who   would  consider 

i'latea  not  at  all  a  atep  back  from  tlie  ^'cneral  practice 

■  lie  preMnt  day  of  buying  them  ready  for  use  ;  yet  there  are 

a  few  who,  from  inclination  or  for  luotivus  of  convenience, 

1  prepare  their  own  platM  on  special  occasions.     In  like 

r!;Aini'  r.  tl..  i.    :ir.\  perhaps,  some  of  our  readers  who,  despite 

ttiL'  i.a  :     :      :.    ^ou  emulsion  Iwing  acummereiul  article,  prefer 

to  make  it  tkemaelvea,  and  to  such  we  wish  to  point  out  some 

of  th«  advantagea  of  an  unwashed  over  a  washed  emulsion. 

There  ia  no  disputing  the  general  saperiority  of  the  latter 
fotin  of  emulsion  for  ordinary  purpose* — whether  negative  or 
tansparency.  Treated,  as  it  is,  in  bulk  /or  the  highest  degree 
of  •ensitivencaa  and  the  total  remoral  of  all  useless  soluble 
matten,  the  acme  of  oonvenienoe  is  attainc<I  amjoined  to 
keeping  qualitiee,  which,  perhaps,  excel  those  of  the  dried  films 
themselves.  We  have  used  washed  collodion  emulsion  seven 
or  eight  years  old  that  has  given  at  that  age  the  most  perfect 
nnlta,  bat  we  should  scarcely  care  to  pin  our  faith  on  collodion 
pfetes  of  Any  kind  that  had  been  kept  au  long.  lu  use,  too, 
the  ■  T  preparatirm  is  reduced  to  the  one  operation  of 

0(M...„  ^lasB,  which  is  then  transferred  to  a  plate  box  or 

^ifiag  box  to  dry  spontaneously,  which,  owing  to  the  volatility 
of  the  solvents  employed,  and  the  almoat  or,  it  may  be,  total 
•hence  of  water,  it  doea  quickly  and  with  the  utmost 
n^Urity. 

itb  the  unwaahed  emnlsion,  cm  the  other  hand,  containing  as 
either  of  soluble  bromide  or  of  silver  nitrate — for 
illy  impossible  to  exactly  Iiit  the  Iwlance — together 
decomposition  products  "  or  alkaline  nitrates  formed 
'aenaittsing,  as  well  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  water, 
cadi  plate  after  coating  miut  be  carefully  w.ishcd  to  free  the 
flha  from  foreign  matter  and  give  it  a  homogeneous  character. 
It  is  then  usually,  though  this  is  not  always  necessary,  im- 
in  a  ••  presenrative  "  or  "  of^ganifyinK  "  solution,  the 
Ahich  b  to  fill  up  the  ports  of  the  c»illo«lion  with  a 
inoe  that  prevents  its  drying  or  shrinlting  into  an 
-kin  into  which  the  developer  cannot  penetrate. 
—  .^inds  of  pyroxylinc,  however,  the  film  retains,  after 
V  sufficient  degree  of  porosity  to  nnider  the  preservative 
ind  in  the  case  of  a  washed  etnolsion  the  treatment  it 
<!s  in  the  washing  ptnceaa  bringa  it  to  that  condition. 
•Uly,  the  platea  bare  to  be  dried,  and  this  is  either  a  lengthy 


ofieration  if  allowed  to  proceed  spontaneously,  or  requires  care 
and  special  appliances  if  heat  be  employed  in  order  to  avoid 
une<iual  drying,  any  check  in  the  progress  of  the  dessication 
resulting  in  an  unsightly  drying  mark. 

This,  of  course,  renders  the  preparation  of  the  plates  a  more 
or  less  troublesoyie  operation,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the 
sinijjler  process  of  purchase,  though  infinitely  simpler  and  in- 
volving the  exf)enditiu-e  of  far  less  time  than  the  older  bath 
processes,  of  which  the  description  recently  given  of  Dr.  Hill 
Xorris's  "  new  rapid  "  collodion  process  is  a  fair  sample.  Yet 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  we  should  unhesitatingly 
adopt  the  unwashed  emulsion  ourselves  and  recommend  it  to 
others. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  easier  to  prepare.  This  state- 
ment is  true  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  not  only  ia  the 
operation  of  washing,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  a  double 
quantity  of  solvents  saved,  but  almost  any  ordinarily  good 
sample  of  pyroxyline  will  answer,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
case  with  washed  emulsion.  The  latter  requires  a  pyroxyline 
of  a  jieculiar  character  to  withstand  the  washing  process,  and 
such  specimens  are  not  infrequently,  though  perfectly  suitable 
for  negative  work,  imfit  for  transparencies,  especially  for  the 
lantern,  on  account  of  a  faint  opalescence  or  want  of  trans- 
jiareucy  when  dried.  This,  though  an  improvement  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  a  negative,  is  decidedly  out  of  place  iu 
the  glass  positive,  and  here  the  unwashed  emulsion  has  the 
advantage. 

Next,  an  unwashed  emulsion,  if  properly  made,  whether  it 
contains  free  soluble  bromide  or  free  silver,  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  take  density  tvitA  e<ue  than  is  the  cjvse,  except  under 
most  favoiu^ble  conditions,  after  the  emulsion  has  been  washed. 
We  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  washed  emulsion  will  not  in- 
tensify, or  even  that  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  do  so,  but,  as  com- 
pared with  the  unwashed,  it  retjuires  a  stronger  development, 
or,  in  other  words,  more  forcing,  which  interferes  with  the 
delicacy  of  gradation  and  transparency,  or  "juiciness  "  as  it  has 
l)ccn  termed,  of  the  image.  We  have,  therefore,  an  easier 
method  of  preparing  the  emulsion  to  produce  a  result  at  least 
as  good,  though  necessitating  a  little  more  trouV)le  in  the  sub- 
sequent operation ;  and  we  think  that  the  conscientious  photo- 
gmi)her,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  who  looks  first  to 
the  (juality  of  his  work,  will  scarcely  begrudge  that  extra 
trouble. 

On  the  score  of  keeping  qiialities  it  can  scarcely,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  an  unwashed  emulsion  can  compete  with  a  washed 
preparation.  Mention  has  just  Ijccn  made  of  an  emulsion  con- 
taining excess  of  silver  nitrate,  that  is,  an  excess  of  that  salt 
over  and  above  the  quantity  required  to  convert  the  whole  of 
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tlie  alkaline  bromides  into  bromide  of  silver.  In  this  condition, 
m  all  old  emulsion  workers  are  aware,  the  preparation  retains 
its  working  qualities  for  but  a  short  time,  a  period,  indeed, 
which  may  be  measured  by  houi-s,  though  while  in  that  state 
it  possesses  a  very  high  degree  of  sensitiveness,  which  gradually 
gives  place  to  fog,  and  the  emulsion  becomes  useless.  When, 
however,  the  soluble  bromides  are  in  excess,  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  emulsion  are  greatly  improved,  and  when 
carefully  compounded  we  have  kept  an  unwashed  emulsion  in 
perfect  working  condition  for  many  montlis.  It  is,  however, 
inferior  in  sensitiveness  to  that  prepared  with  and  used  while 
still  containing  free  silver,  and  unless  very  thoroughly  washed 
to  remove  the  efTccts  of  the  free  bromide,  or  subjected  to  the 
action  of  an  "accelerating  solution,"  it  falls  short  of  the  rapidity 
of  a  washed  emulsion  prepared  after  the  same  formula.  Still, 
want  of  sensitiveness  need  not  be  one  of  the  faults  in  practice. 

It  is  little  more  trouble  to  prepare  a  large  batch  of  emulsion 
than  a  small  one  ;  indeed,  in  some  respects  it  is  perhaps  easier, 
since  there  is  less  liability  to  error  in  the  matter  of  quantities. 
If,  then,  a  quantity  bo  prepared  containing  a  moderate  excess 
of  bromide,  say  two  or  even  three  grains  to  each  ounce  over 
the  theoretical  quantity,  the  preparation  may  be  relied  upon 
to  keep  its  good  qualities  for  a  very  considerable  time  ;  indeed, 
it  will  actually  go  on  improving  for  a  portion  of  the  period. 
AVith  that  excess  of  bromide  the  films  will  bo  very  slow,  though 
not  too  slow  for  contact  printing,  but  will  give  results  of  the 
ver}'  finest  quality,  combining  the  utmost  delicacy  of  gradation 
with  any  desired  density  or  vigour  and  great  richness  of  tone. 

If  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction  in  the  camera  greater 
rapidity  should  be  desirable,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  a 
given  quantity  of  emulsion,  an  hour  or  two  before  using, 
sufficient  silver  nitrate  (dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol) 
to  partially  or  wholly  convert  the  excess  of  bromide  ;  or  the 
requisite  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  reduced  to  fine  powder  may 
be  introduced  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  previous  to  use,  and 
the  emulsion  frequently  shaken  during  the  interval  and  care- 
fully filtered  before  use.  An  emulsion  so  accelerated  or  re- 
sensitised  will,  if  vised  within  a  few  hours — i.e.,  if  coated  and 
tvashed  within  a  few  hours — give  the  same  quality  of  image  with 
greatly  enhanced  rapidity  ;  but  if  the  whole  of  the  bromide  has 
been  coated,  it  soon  commences  to  become  foggy,  and  eventually 
quite  useless. 

Before  this  stage  is  reached,  if  any  of  the  emulsion  remain 
after  coating  the  plates  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to 
it  a  given  quantity  of  the  original  emulsion,  sufficient  to  restore 
the  condition  of  free  bromide  ;  the  mixture  will  then  regain  its 
keeping  power's,  and  if  used  in  that  state  will  be  more  rapid 
than  the  original ;  or  if  the  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness  be 
again  required,  it  merely  requiics  the  addition  of  sufficient 
silver  to  convert  the  free  bromide  in  the  added  portion  of 
emulsion.  Many  of  the  old  collodion  emulsion  workers  were  in 
the  habit  constantly  of  working  in  this  manner,  claiming  that 
they  thereby  obtained  better  quality  as  well  as  greater  sensi- 
tiveness. 

Another  method  of  acceleration  which  is  simpler,  though  not 
giving  the  same  rapidity,  consists  in  treating  the  film,  after 
thorough  washing,  with  an  accelerating  solution  consisting  of 
glycerine,  albumen,  or  gelatine,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  alkali.  A  weak  alkaline  wash  alone  suffices  to  give  the  extra 
rapidity  ;  but  the  use  of  a  viscous  material  as  well  is  often 
convenient,  especially  in  hot  weather,  in  preventing  the  plate 
drying  unevenly.  This  plan  obviates  the  trouble  of  resensi- 
tising  with  silver  nitrate  and  the  subsequent  desensitising. 


So  far  we  have  assimied  that  the  object  is  to  prepare  dr\ 
plates  for  storing  or  for  contact  printing  ;  but  the  films  may  V 
used  with  equal  facility  in  the  moist  state,  and  this  may  oft 
be  the  more  convenient  plan.      For  instance,  if  a  number  (^ 
transparencies  are  to  be  made  right  away,  there  is  scarcely  an' 
necessity  to  waste  time  in  drying  the  plates ;  the  operations  ( 
prepai  ation  may  go  on  concun-ently  with  those  of  exposure  an 
development,  one  plate  being   left  to  undergo    its   necessar 
washing  while  another  is  being  exposed ;    or,  better  still,  th 
required  number  of  plates  may  be  coated  and  placed  in  one  < 
the  convenient  washing  troughs  to  soak.     A  dozen  plates  ( 
small  size  may  be  easily  coated  in  ten  minutes,  and  no  liar 
will  accrue  from  prolonged  soaking,  so  a  stock  of  films  real 
for  use,  as  required,  may  be  prepared  in  a  short  time  and  wit 
a  minimum  of  trouble. 

A  word  as  to  the  use  of  these  wet  plates  in  ordinary  dr 
plate  slides.  If  introduced  into  the  slide  directly  after  leavii 
the  washing  trough,  the  lower  rebate  of  the  slide  and  tl 
adjacent  shutter  groove  will  soon  become  saturated  with  wati 
to  the  detriment  both  of  slide  and  plates ;  but  if  before  i 
sertion  in  the  slide  the  plate  be  reared  up  to  drain  on  blottii 
paper  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  become  surface  dry,  and  in  th; 
condition  do  no  injury  at  all.  In  hot  weather  the  glycerine,  < 
other  viscous  preservative,  proves  useful  at  this  stage,  as  it  pn 
vents  the  plate  drying  at  the  edges. 

If  carefully  drained  as  directed,  the  moist  plate  may  be  u 
for  contact  printing,  strips  of  paper  being  inserted    betwi 
the  edges  of  the  negative  and  plate.     AVe  have  frequently  tip 
produced  lantern  slides,  interposing  the  ordinary  mask  to  pi-i 
vent  contact  between  the  two  surfaces,  without  any  apparei 
loss  of  sharpness. 

Other  applications  of  the  unwashed  emulsion  will  sugg- 
themselves  as  occasion  arises ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  ii 
dicate  that  it  is  not  an  altogether  obsolete  preparation.     It 
essential   however,  both   for   keeping   properties  and  for  tli 
proper  attainment  of  the  combination  of  quality  with  rapiditj 
that  the  emulsion  contains  a  considerable   excess  of  bromid( 
Keeping  quality  for  a  limited  period  can  be  secured  with 
emulsion  in  which  the  balance   is  only  just  on   the   side  ■ 
the  bromide ;  but  the  quality  of  image  rapidly  falls  off.      I 
addition  to  that,  the  subsequent  addition  of  silver  nitrate  f 
to  give  either  the  same  accession  of  sensitiveness  or  the  sai 
good  quality  as  when  more  bromide  is  present.      For  this  an  - 
other  reasons  the  accelerating  method  with  silver  is  inapplicabi 
to  a  washed  emulsion. 


NEGLECTED  PROCESSES.— THE  EBURNEUM  PROCES^ 
The  "  Eburneum  "  is,  no  doubt,  a  process  of  which  many  < 
the  younger  readers  have  never  heard,  and  one  that  many  < 
the  older  readers  have  almost  forgotten.  AVhy  this  process  bi 
to  be  classed  amongst  neglected  processes  is  somewhat  extr, 
ordinary,  seeing  that  eburneum  pictures  are  exceedingly  beaii 
tiful,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  a  delicacy  which  it  is  impossibl 
to  obtain  on  paper.  They  were  not  difficult  to  produce,  an 
they  are  still  easier  to  do  now,  by  more  modem  methods,  thn 
they  formeily  were.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  they  may  sti 
come  into  fashion.  As  the  name  implies,  tiie  pictures  partaki 
of  an  ivory  character ;  in  fact,  they  were  photographs,  prir 
cipally  portraits,  on  an  artificial  ivory. 

The  process  was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M 
Burgess,  of  Norwich,  somewhere  about  five-and-twenty  year 
a"o.     It  was,  we  believe,  the  original  intention  of  its  invento 
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to  sell  the  procev  to  a  certain  number  of  subscribers  as  a 
jUii  t  prooen ;  bat  before  the  nuuber  was  obtained  the  secret 
falrrrl  oat,  waa  published,  and  so  became  public  property. 
Bt  uiuof  waa,  however,  practised  bat  to  a  limited  extent  by 
ita  boi  the  inventor  himself,  thou(;h  the  results  produced  by 
Hb  ware  ooiTetaally  admir«d;  notwithstanding  this  it  soon 
§fi  into  oUiTiofi. 
)  The  prooeas,  m  worked  by  Mr.  Bojgan,  was  this :— A  trans- 

ricy  by  the  wet  ooUodiun  prooeaa  was  produced  on  glass, 
plate,  prior  to  coating  with  the  collodion,  being  treated 
vith  wax  to  facilitate  the  subaeqnent  removal  of  the  film.  In 
^  development  the  image  had  to  be  kept  exceedingly  thin, 
gfc{l»  aa  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  detail  had  to  be  secured. 
M»  a  rule  the  pictare*  were  vignetted  portraits.  After  the 
pgtnre,  or,  rather,  pictures — for  in  practice  several  were  usually 
m^  on  the  same  plate  to  MTe  tnmble — were  developed, 
£h,  ami  finished  aa  transparenoiei,  the  plate  waa  placed  on 
a  itaod,  and  the  ebomeum  compound  ]>oured  on.   This 

•whioU-.  v,{  a  aolution  of  gelatine,  with  which  was  incorporated 
•«fah«  pigment— oxide  of  linc  being  the  one  recommended  by 
Ato  Inventor.  To  this  mixture  a  nMll  proportion  of  glycerine 
ijtt  fi^  adde<!,  ao  aa  to  prevent  the  fatatine  becoming  brittle 
vben  diy,  and  to  secorB  flexibOitj.  Safleient  of  the  comiioimd 
«M  i4»plied  to  the  leveOed  plate  to  torn,  when  dry,  about  the 
thickneaa  of  a  thin  mounting  card.  After  th<'  ;;ttatiue  had  set, 
the  plate  was  reared  up  and  allowed  t<>  ilry  spontaneously. 
When  dry,  the  picture*  were  stripped  from  the  glass  and 
^imaaad.    Thej  were  then  finished. 

nmt  pietorea,  when  skilfully  nuifde,  had  all  the  appearance 
of  being  OQ  ivory,  such  as  that  oaed  bj  miniature  painters,  but 
nithoat  the  otgeetiooable  grain.  Ot  courac,  the  obumeum 
oompoond  eonhl  be  made  at  any  tint  by  the  addition  of  suit- 
dble  pigments.  It  could  also  be  peH^imed,  as  it  was  sometimes, 
bv  the  wldition  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  eascntial  oil  to  the 
re  while  in  the  flui<l  cowlition.  By  a  pmpcr  proportioning 
i4  tiie  pigment  to  the  gelatine  the  ptctarcs  could  Iw  as  well 
••en  M  tnui^sreDcies  as  by  raflertsd  li^ht  Some  photo- 
l^spben  who  eamyed  Mr.  Uurgtrnf  pmceM  totally  failed 
Ibrough  not  getting  tht  tnoapsniMiss  thin  enough  in  the  first 
iDstanoe,  and  d  too  odd  a  eolonr,  theae  conditions  being  quite 
fctal  to  astiaCMtocy  results.  A  very  thin  image,  but  full  of 
detail  and  of  a  somewhat  warm  tone,  ia  an  essential  for  a  suc- 
MmfiiT    '  in  picture. 

AK  1  yeaiB  ago,  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlcc  applied  ebumcum 

in  •'•a,  mad    ahowed    aomc  excellent  rosulta 

At   stings  of  the  Ists  South  I>»ndon    Photo- 

l^phic  ii--:u(y.  In  this  esse  the  oarbon  print  was  developed 
on  coll..li<'i>iH«^l  glsM,  as  in  the  chromotyiio  prooets.  Then, 
brtciul  of  tmiMfer  pnpsr,  the  ebonMoa  mixtore  wss  applied  in 
the  same  mannar  as  in  the  ooDodkn  prooeaa  of  Burgess.  But 
acochow  or  other  the  prooeaa,  ao  Oar  as  «•  are  aware,  waa  never 
,  rmliail  commenisny,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the 
r  <n1ts  it  yielded. 

•  >ii  more  than  on«  oeoaaion  we  have  advocated  the  employ- 

rit  of  "  ivcrine,'  whioh  may  be  had  at  most  fancy  stationers, 
the  carbon  prooeaa.  This  material  ia  ceruinly  more  con- 
fanient  to  use  than  the  liquid  ebumsom,  for  it  only  reciiiircs  to 
ftl  aoftened  in  coki  water  and  then  aqossgeed  on  to  the  picture, 
i»  whioh  it  beoomes  firmly  sdherant  when  dry.  Photographs 
(in  the  oommereial  ivorine,  however,  are  not  so  satisfactory  aa 
thcM  en  the  ebumeum,  as  they  pooHai  a  far  leaa  ivorj-like 
^■pcanaos.  Stfll,  there  is  no  resaon  why  ebumeum  should 
not  be  anndied  in  sheeU  like  ivorine      If  n  •leiiumd   were 


created  for  the  material,  a  supply  would  soon  be  forthcoming, 
as  it  is  easy  to  prepare. 

The  Eastman  transferotype  paper  affortls  an  excellent 
method  of  producing  ebumeum  pictures  of  a  high  class.  This 
method  of  making  them  would  certaiuly  commend  itself  to 
every  one  familiar  with  the  working  of  bromide  paper  or  the 
stripping  films.  The  print  ia  exposed  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
to  obtain  a  warm  tone  a  very  full  exposure  should  be  given 
and  the  image  brought  out  with  a  much  diluted  iron  developer, 
keeping  it  somewhat  thin,  yet  securing  full  detail.  The 
picture  is  then  transferred  to  a  collodionised  glass  plate,  which 
has  previously  been  talced,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  transferring  a  stripping  film  negative.  The  plate  is  then 
levelled,  and  the  fluid  ebumeum  poured  on  and  allowed  to  set, 
and  afterwards  dry.  When  the  picture  is  then  stripped  off  it  is 
finished ;  or,  in  the  case  of  sheet  ebumeum  or  ivorine,  it  is 
simply  softened  in  cold  water  and  squeegeed  upon  the  glass  in 
the  same  mamier  as  the  gelatine  skin  is  treated  in  the  stripping 
film  process  for  negatives. 

Opalescent  celluloid  films  coated  with  bromide  emulsion  are 
now  being  introduced  commercially,  and  they  may  prove  a 
ready  means  of  pnKlucing  ebumcum  pictures.  But  the  ex- 
amples we  have  hitherto  seen  by  this  metho<l  liave  been  too 
cold  in  tone,  and  much  too  opaque  and  heavy ;  hence,  they 
lack  the  transparency  in  the  shadows  which  is  so  essential  to 
perfection.  These  shortcomings  in  the  specimens  brought  under 
our  notice  appeared  to  be  duo  rather  to  the  development  than 
to  the  method  itself 

With  the  later  methods  of  production  just  alluded  to  there 
may  yet  be  a  future  for  pictures  on  an  artificial  ivory  similar 
iu  efiect  to  those  by  the  late  Mr.  Burgess'  process. 


Thb  paper  on  a  JVinu  Photogmphic  Developer,  read  by  Professor 
IJveiog  b<>fore  Section  B  of  the  recent  British  Association  meeting, 
forms  a  acieotific  account  of  the  new  substsncc  comparatively  recently 
introduced  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  eikonogt^n.  It  baa  been 
objected  that  this  is  a  mere  trade  term — a  "  fancy  name  *"  in  fact  (we 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  protected  under  the  Trades  Marks  Act), 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  its  chemical  synonym  would  never  be  used 
in  ordinary  parlance.  It  is  an  acid,  and  is  correctly  termed  :  Amido- 
B-naphthol-B-aulphuric  acid,  its  formula  being  C,g  H„  NH^,  OH, 
SO,  II,  and  was  first  described  by  Professor  Meldola  in  1881.  Pro- 
fessor Lireing's  paper  is  interesting,  more  particularly  as  being  a  com- 
pact chemical  account  of  the  new  agent,  for  he  states  that  bis  own 
ezperieoee  with  it  is  very  limited.  He  has  found  it,  however,  to  give, 
in  his  spectroscopic  work,  which  alone  is  the  department  wherein  he 
use*  photography,  a  picture  in  which  the  lines  are  blacker  and  more 
eanly  seen  under  a  microscope  than  when  pyro  is  used. 


Wr  recently  described  a  new  method  of  folding  and  using  a  filter 
paper  »o  aa  to  present  the  largest  surface  to  tlie  liquid,  aa  described  in 
the  Chemical  Xewt,  and  in  the  current  number  an  improvement  upon 
it,  in  the  shape  of  a  novel  support,  is  explained  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Gyzander.  As  a  support  of  platiimm  wire  is  not  likely  to  be  used  by 
photographers,  it  will  suffice  to  describe  the  shape  in  which  glass  rod 
or  tube  is  used.  The  rod  is  bent  first  into  the  shape  of  a  capital 
letter  M,  the  loop  reaclung  to  the  baae  of  the  letter.  The  left  hand 
upright  is  then  bent  half  way  up  anil  brought  round  to  the  front  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  tlie  right  leg  similarly  treated,  but 
turned  behind  tho  loop,  the  two  loops  forming  the  support  f  r  the 
paper,  and  the  loop  senring  to  separate  the  two  inner  folds  of  the 
filter.  When  in  operation,  and  used  apart  from  a  funnel,  ths  liquid 
drops  from  the  lower  part  of  the  rod,  or  when  larger  papers  are  em- 
ployed they  can  be  placed  in  a  funnel  upon  this  support  and  filter  much 
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more  quickly  than  under  ordinary  conditions,  though  less  so  than  when 
the  funnel  is  not  employed. 

Thb  process  of  determining  the  strength  of  silver  solutions  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  so  well  known  and  sufficiently 
exact  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  wo  merely  place  on  record  a  new 
inethod,  capable  of  great  accuracy,  recently  described  by  M.  Adolphe 
Garnet  in  Comptes  Hendus.  It  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  silver 
iodide  in  a  nitric  solution,  provided  it  contains  no  alkaline  iodide.  One 
hundred  centimetres  of  silver  solution  is  taken,  and  if  the  approximate 
strength  is  known,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  decinormal  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  is  added,  and  the  whole  briskly  stirred  so  as  to 
obtain  the  precipitated  iodide  in  dense  clots.  The  liquid  is  decanted 
along  with  a  little  washing  water  in  a  beaker,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
starch  paste  and  about  ten  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  slightly  discoloured  by 
age  or  exposure  to  light,  added.  If  at  this  moment  the  liquid  becomes 
blue,  it  is  exactly  decolourised  by  mean.s  of  a  standard  (centinormal) 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  (1-7  gramme  per  litre).  If  it  is  not  coloured 
blue,  potassium  iodide  solution  is  poured  in  till  the  permanent  blue 
tint  appears,  which  is  then  removed  n<?ain  by  the  standard  silver 
solution.  The  author  states  that  he  has  by  these  means  been  able  to 
obt*in  results  accurate  to  the  fifth  or  tenth  of  a  milligramme. 


SoMB  experiments  by  Herr  C.  Winkler  show  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
pure  salts  of  so  easily  treated  a  metal  as  gold,  and  throw  a  further 
light  on  the  ease  with  which  some  simple  every-day  reactions  can  be 
shown  really  to  depend  less  on  the  principal  agent  than  on  the  presence 
of  impurity  or  foreign  matter.  Thus,  most  of  our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  destructive  gas  chlorine  is,  in  most  cases,  quite  inert,  unless 
moisture  be  present ;  and  many  other  equally  cogent  examples  could 
easily  be  cited.  Taking  gold  for  example,  Herr  Winkler's  results 
show  how  ordinary  methods  can  be  falsified.  He  precipitated  some 
gold  in  solution  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  washed  and 
dried  it  at  180°  C,  and  subjected  it  at  140"  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
that  had  been  repeatedly  washed  with  carbonate  of  soda  solution  and 
dried  with  potash.  He  then  dissolved  the  dessicated  salt  in  water, 
and  heated  it  for  a  long  time  on  a  water  bath  and  filtered  the  solution. 
When  this  solution  was  treated  gradually  with  sulphurous  acid  no 
precipitation  was  produced,  even  after  boiling  or  exposure  to  air ; 
only  a  deep  red  colouration  was  to  be  seen.  He  believed  the  colour 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  aureus  chloride. 


AaAiJf,  he  treated  purified  gold  suspended  in  water  with  pure  chlorine 
in  the  ab.sence  of  light  and  dust  particles,  evaporated  the  solution  to 
dryness,  dissolved  the  residue  in  water,  and  filtered.  There  was  no 
aurous  chloride  here,  and  when  diluted  there  was,  in  place  of  precipi- 
tate or  the  above-described  red  colouration,  a  green  colouration.  A 
pure  salt  of  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  can  be  obtained  by  adding 
pure  chloride  of  sodium  to  either  of  the  above-described  gold  salts 
and  heating  for  some  time.  The  red  colouration  is  given  by  the  pure 
salt,  the  proportion  of  gold  in  which  is  put  down  as  being  64'39  per 
cent.  It  will  be  seen  thus  that  the  makers  of  the  commercial  chloride 
of  gold  do  not  wander  far  away  from  the  actual  theoretical  equivalent, 
tlieir  proportion  being  seven  in  fifteen,  or  between  forty-six  and 
forty-seven  per  cent. 

*■ 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
"  The  steady  advance  of  the  photographic  art — for  art  indeed  it  has 
come  to  be,"  a  sentence  which  forms  the  opening  of  the  critique  on 
the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  by  one  of  the  London  dailies,  strikes  the 
keynote  which  governs  most  of  the  recent  reviews  on  matters  photo- 
graphic ;  and,  after  the  supercilious  way  in  which  "mere  photographs" 
were  wont  to  be  treated  no  long  time  ago,  it  is  refreshing  enough 
to  read.  Another  i)aper  puts  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  "  Time  was 
when  art  and  photography  were  considered  as  the  poles  asunder.  .  .  . 
Hut  the  hostility  of  photography  and  art  is  in  a  higher  sense  than  this 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Good  photography  is  now  artistic  or  it  is 
nothing.  .  .  .  What  is  demanded  now  is  that  the  man  behind  the 
camera  shall  have  the  instincts  of  the  artist ....  in  fact,  lenses,  dry 


plates,  and  instruments  are  now  tools  in  the  hand  of  the  artist  as 
completely  as  the  brush  and  chisel."  I  rubbed  my  eyes  when  I  read 
this  in  the  columns  of  a  leading  evening  p^per,  for  it  represents  to  a 
nicety  what  1  have  always  claimed— it  is  not  the  product  of  process 
and  tools  that  makes  a  work  of  art  ;  otherwise,  the  meanest  sign 
painter  produces  works  of  art :  it  is  the  extent  to  which  the  result 
embodies  the  art  knowledge  of  the  producer.  Who  can  deny  this  ? 
and  granted  so  much,  who  can  deny  photography  the  possession  of 
such  power  ?  A  Umited  potency,  it  is  true ;  but,  nevertheless,  actual 
and  e.xistent.  I  would  not  have  my  readers  imagine  that  I  believe  the 
improvement  visible  in  the  technique  of  photograph  producing  to  be 
necessarily  a  sign  of  artistic  improvement — quite  the  reverse ;  but 
there  is  abundant  evidence  now  to  be  seen  of  a  spread  of  that  feeling 
for  beauty,  that  power  of  bringing  before  the  spectator  some  high 
thought,  some  conception,  be  it  great  or  simple,  that  first  found  place 
in  the  brain  of  the  producer,  and  all  combined  with  greater  power  of 
expression,  llejlauder  never  saw  such  perfect  photographs  as  are 
now  daily  produced;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  photographer,  to  my 
thinking,  has  ever  excelled  him  in  the  "power  of  appeal  to  the 
feelings" — power  of  producing  work  which  all  who  saw  would  stamp 
as  the  product  of  a  mind  instinct  with  art.  The  day  is  now  quite 
past  when,  to  slightly  alter  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary  upon  another 
matter,  the  critic  will  say,  "  a  photographic  exhibition  is  worth 
seeing,  but  not  worth  going  to  see."  1  must  confess  to  some  little 
feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  present  Exhibition  at  the  presence  of 
a  larger  amount  than  usual  of  pure  rubbish.  What  were  the  Hanging 
Committee  about  to  permit  its  presence  ?  Why  also  should  they  put 
on  the  line  one  of  the  poorest  pictures  in  the  room — an  exceedingly 
flat  "  carbon  "  picture  of  a  very  conspicuous  colour  feebly  worked 
upon  in  crayon,  differing  most  conspicuously  in  colour  from  that  of 
the  print  itself  ?  However,  I  will  not  complain  ;  the  hanging  was 
very  effective  decoratively,  a  point  which  must  be  considered,  and 
there  were  few  such  conspicuous  ca.*es  as  this. 

There  were  a  few  life-size  heads  to  give  point  to  Mr.  D.illmeyer's 
dictum  recently  cavilled  at,  that  "  the  direct  large  head,  when  taken 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  that  is,  with  a  lens  of  long 
focus,  is  undoubtedly  much  more  pleasing  than  an  enlarged  small 
image."  So  far  as  work  has  been  done  at  present  this  is  all  very 
true  ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  result  of  either  mathematics  or  leas 
making,  it  is  a  question  of  process.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  day 
will  come  when  an  enlarged  portrait  photograph  will  be  executed 
which  shall  not  bejdistinguishable  from  one  taken  direct,  a  far  more 
desirable  consummation  than  the  ability  to  make  a  good  negative 
with  a  big  lens.  Given  two  results  of  equal  merit,  commendation 
should  be  given  to  the  process  which  occupies  least  time  and  gives 
least  trouble.  Life  is  too  short  to  go  up  a  ladder  to  ascertain  what's 
o'clock. 

But  why  this  eternal  rodomontade  whenever  lenses  are  mentioned? 
Why  this  talk  of  long  focus,  and  short  focus,  of  conjugate  foci,  and 
theoretical  and  actual  truth  ?  Well  might  Captain  Abney  make  the 
remarks  he  did  at  the  British  Association  upon  the  want  of  science 
among  photographers.  The  whole  truth  can  be  put  in  a  line — the  exist- 
ence and  extent  of  this  so-called  distortion  (as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  no  distortion)  depend  not  upon  the  lens,  but  upon  the  standpoint, 
the  distance  from  the  object  where  the  lens  is  placed.  In  the  case  of 
a  portrait  the  difference  between  rectilinear  and  portrait  lenses  is 
quite  a  negligeable  quantity. 

In  no  case  in  the  whole  range  of  photographic  practice  does  the 
utter   and   entire   absence   of   scientific — aye,  it   may  even  be   saidi 
"  reasonable  " — method  exhibit  its  naked  ugliness  to  the  extent  that 
is  seen  in  developing  formulse.     It  is  positively  nauseating  to  reiid  thi 
descriptions  given  of  any  novelty  in  this  direction.     We  have  alreadv 
on  our  hands  a  new  candidate  for  favour  in  the  new  sulphonic  aci 
termed  eikouogen,  and  there  were  fair  grounds  for  hope  that  after  s 
much  had  been  said  on  the  subject  we  might  have  some  principh' 
some  reasonable  method  of  stating  proportions  iu  these  formula; ;  but 
no  !    If  we  want  to  know  wliat  is  the  difference  between  A,  B,  and  C; 
method  of  working,  what  strength  of  "  eiko  "  (will  that  be  its  labora- 
tory name  ?)  to  the  ounce  or  litre  of  water,  what  amount  of  alkali  oi 
bromide  in  proportion  to  "  eiko,"  we  have  to  make   a    calculation 
wasteful  of  time  and  temper,  with  also  the  possible  result  of  finding 
two  apparently  different  formulee  to  be  almost  identical. 
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Sack  little  ragane*  m  iamilying  mlphite  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  a 
pMDd  to  two  pioto  of  water  ooe  haa  got  to  look  upon  as  a  necessary 
aamwiiitant  of  tbeae  formola-moiigen,  vhate  practical  knowledge  is 
aboat  eqnal  to  thair  aoqaaintance  with  scientific  method ;  but  at  the 
mm»  tuna  it  aigbt  be  eunrenieBt  if  the  Editor  were  to  get  a  stereo- 
typad  footBota,  thoa :  "  Then  proportiow  are  impoaaible,''  the  objection 
would  be  that  it  wooU  be  a  aerioaa  inroad  upon  the  profits  of  the 
JoOTWAU  Such  fonnnlM  and  aocfa  aM>des  of  placing  them  before  the 
pabEe  degrade  the  science,  and  randar  ao  many  of  iu  exponents  little 
atora  than  Uogfaing  ttock*. 

If 7  lueubialions  must  end  this  week  br  a  refereiKe  to  the  "  new 
itoda  '  of  pierenting  blistei*  on  albuiaeiiised  paper.  The  practical 
photograpber  ia  well  awars  that  tbongb  aoaia  brands  of  paper 
are  spacially  liable  to  Mister,  saitaUa  tnatment  will  reduce  them  to 
'  ann ;  bat  failing  any  other  MMady  alcohol  is  ezoeUeot.  Not 
r,aa  lately  rMovmeoded,  aa  an  iotemediate  bath  between 
>  aad  fixing :  that  woald  be  abrardly  eoittly,  eren  when  methy- 
krted  spirit  was  employed.  The  pkoe  for  the  alenhol  is  in  thefixing- 
bath :  tntn  flre  to  twenty  per  cent.,  aa  fuund  desirable,  is  a  certain 
cure  always,  which  salt  is  not.  Frsr  Lancs. 


THE  PHOrOORAFHIC  SOClEtTS  EXHinmON.— n. 
Wa  BOW  eowMoea  a  detailed  ■oliea  of  the  nsany  photographs  in  this 
yaar'a  Exhibition,  which  are  wel  wwth  a  rary  eloae  inspection,  and 
aa  laedab  bare  again  been  awarded  for  the  beat  work,  we  will  give 
doe  haaov  to  tli«aa  exhibits  which  tba  Judgea  hare  ehoaen  as  worthy 
of  diatiBctioa. 

Lyddall  Sawyer  (So.  64),  Jtmwgm'mn  Cum/wny.— MMial.— This  is 
one  piotoaa  out  of  tan,  all  iltowiaif  great  artistic  perosptioa  of  form, 
aad  Bgkt  and  dark  porttoas  for  piaMrial  porpoesa:  in  faot,  many  of 
tkaM  pielwca  a^giwt  the  idea  thai  they  ha*e  beea  pbotogiaphed 
from  paiaiiBga.  The  particalar  aladj  to  which  the  medal  baa  been 
awarded  darires  its  chief  interest  Inm  the  two  figures — one  a  young 
girl,  leaoiiic  against  a  seat  attaebed  to  a  tr<«  in  perfect  ease,  Estening 
to  the  aoft  Botbings  of  aa  admirsr,  who,  partly  in  a  boat  and  partly 
laclininf  on  lb«  graasy  laad,  gi*as  tiw  tiiU-  to  the  picture,  which  tells 
ita  tale  io  so  pleasing  a  roaanr-r  that  all  who  see  this  phoUigraph  will 
^ympatbjee  with  thr  rery  pfetty  way  ia  which  the  eferlaating  story 
haa  baM  traatsd.  Wo  wobU  eall  apaaial  attMlioa  to  this  pictnre  for 
the  vary  defar  way  ia  wUeh  the  eiailast  ef  light  and  dark  portion* 
haf*  baan  arranird  so  as  to  deiMsd  the  fixrd  attrntinn  of  the  beholder. 
Theia  ia  one  point  io  this  pietara  wUeb  is  well  worthy  of  attention, 
aad  that  is  the  rWrerly  arranged  bit  of  drap-ry  which,  laying  on  the 
graaa,  and  in  hatmony  with  the  oar  of  the  b>iat,  also  laying  on  the 
graaa,  vaty  elaarly  show*  the  artietie pareeptioo  of  the  ri^bt  balance  in 
the  anaagemsMt  a(  focm ;  ia  Caat,  the  whole  »>lection  and  construc- 
tioa  of  lUa  fietne,  with  ila  eoatraal  of  B«rhi  aad  dark,  ia  a  moat 
fafcilaaa  example  of  phmagtipMa  art  work.  But  (and  w«  hesitate 
whiirt  we  write)  why  waa  the  bnah  wad  on  the  print*  We  must  be 
loyal  to  oar  seienliflc  method  of  psodaeiBg  pictures,  and,  with  trepida- 
tioa,  would  warn  thtii  mort  pnmiaiqg  yi>ang  arlint  that  the  clerer 
photographic  delineation  of  natnre  mast  not  be  jeopardised  by  the 
oaarliatie  hraah.  At  aaothar  time  we  will  call  attention  to  the  re- 
awining  fwy  attractive  photographs  of  this  promising  exhibitor. 

E  J.  WillBm*.  iaa.  (Noa.  89  awl  101  >.  Two  IVXographs- No.  W, 
Sihmifm0,imi  101,  /Vawmay  (medal) — are  very  clever  pictures.  The 
figwea,apaa  whieh  the  artialie  piaptiuii  ha*  been,  as  it  were,  brooght 
to  a  Hum,  tn  eery  dwar  speaaww  of  that  •n'linn  of  natnraKiitic  art 
wUeh  eoHialB  ia  the  ehoiee  of  the  right  ra'iro>^t  when  the  moveable 
-'^"*  is  in  artiatk  aeeord  with  the  fixed  view  of  the  spot  chosen. 
■«e  two  pietaiee  this  capabilily  is  mopt  admirably  illustrated. 
I  nne  photograph*  also  show  a  dapartare  fmm  the  hitherto  very  good 
work  of  thia  axbibitor,  bat  who  aaaamd  to  be  tied  down  to  the  style 
•f  a  wall  kmiw  phetognphie  aafaaaat.  These  exhibits  show  an 
ladepMdaoaa  of  the  maalar  whtah  pwmias*  weU  for  the  stodeat,  and 
are  two  moat  admiraUa  apadaMai  af  pbotafnarhie  art  work,  being 
far  riimtfeed  from  thoaa  |midmHlilM  of  photograph tc  realism,  which, 
in  aMiy  htamim,  only  giva  tha  raanlti  of  selMee,  without  any  art. 
The  poiMoB  of  the  4g«ma  in  both  pielorea  show  what  a  powerful 
aflcet  can  be  prodawd,  eraa  whaa  the  aooroe  of  light  is  right  in  front 


of  the  camera.  These  pictures  remarkably  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
photography  should  be  utilised  by  artistic  workers,  viz.,  science  por- 
traying truth  under  the  guidance  of  art. 

Frank  M.  Sutcliffe  (Noe.  136,  la?,  138).— Medal.— These  consist  of 
three  specimens  of  the  usual  productions  which  this  exhibitor  pro- 
duces every  year.  They  con^ist  of  pictures  with  an  artistic  percep- 
tion of  arranged  or  waited-for  moments,  when  the  figures  combine 
into  what  will  eventually  prove  to  be  a  pictorial  study.  Whilst 
admitting  that  there  is  very  great  artistic  construction  shown  iu  these 
photographs,  we  feel  compelled  also  to  state  that  some  choicer  speci- 
mens have  been  shown  by  this  exhibitor — in  fact,  the  work  shown 
la»t  year  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe  were  remarkably  fine  examples  of  this 
really  artistic  photographic  worker.  However,  as  evincing  an  exceed- 
ingly effective  capacity  for  utilising  the  picturesque  in  simple  seaside 
and  country-life  figures,  this  photographic  art  worker  keeps  up  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  which  we  venture  to  suggest  is  capable  of 
higher  possibilities  in  photographic  representations  of  more  emotional 
scenes. 

Oreen  Brothers  (No.  178).— Medal.— Here  we  come  upon  the  de- 
hateable  ground  of  enlarged  work ;  by  that  we  mean  that  the  subject 
matter  always  being  the  same,  or  rather  remaining  in  the  same  place 
or  position,  the  final  result  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  scientific 
capaldlities  of  the  operator  to  produce  a  negative  or  enlargement 
which  shall  contain  the  best  record  of  the  light  and  shade,  and  more 
especially  detail,  of  the  original  negative.  We  cannot  but  express 
the  notion  that  however  successful  or  uatisfactory  such  representations 
may  be,  photography  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  scene  portrayed, 
the  chief  intereet  artistically  felt  being  in  the  colour,  which  a  simple 
tr«nslation  into  bUck  and  white  does  not  always  realise.  There  may 
have  been  a  larger  amount  of  transparency  in  the  water,  which  would 
have  assisted  the  picture  in  its  photographic  rendering.  The  left 
side  of  this  print  appears  somewhat  coarse  in  detail,  almost  suggesting 
that  the  scientific  lens  was  at  fault  on  this  side  of  the  negative. 

Ralph  W.  Kobinaon  (Nos.  413  to  42ii,  430  to  411,  and  4o7  to  479), 
I\jrtrmt4  of  tome  <if  the  Royal  Academician*  and  A»sociate$.—^leAa\. 
— We  have  here  a  very  interesting  collection  of  thirty-one  whole- 
plate  photographs  of  the  celebrities  of  the  lioyal  Academy  of  Art. 
Such  an  assemblage  of  the  acknowledged  aristocracy  of  fine  art  has 
never  before  been  subjected  to  the  comparatively  lower  grade  of 
photographic  repraaentatioa,  and  very  much  interest  will  arise  from 
a  careful  study  of  these  very  successful  portrait*,  which  derive  great 
interest  from  their  freedom  of  subjection  of  the  usual  photographic 
studio,  being  taken  at  the  homes  of  the  sitters.  There  is  here 
no  apparent  posing  for  effect,  and  the  whole  series  very  forcibly  bring 
to  mind  some  remembraooes  of  the  Uutch  school  of  portraiture,  where 
the  home  surroundings  of  each  portait  give  an  assurance  of  the  per- 
sonality and  truthfulness  of  the  sitter's  every-day  life.  We  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  individuality  of  each  sitter  is  very  marked, 
consequently  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest  about  these  por- 
traits, which  not  only  reflect  much  praise  upon  the  son  of  an  accepted 
master  of  our  art  scieace,  but  aUo  makes  us  familiar,  in  a  very  natural 
way,  with  the  individualism  of  certain  eminent  men  who  have  thus 
been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  outer  world.  There  are 
two  matters  which  suggest  thnmselves  from  a  perusal  of  these  very 
clever  and  promising  photographs :  one  is,  that  such  eminent  expo- 
nents of  fine  art  should  have  acknowledged  the  present  position  and 
capabilities  of  photographic  portraiture  by  submitting  to  the  possi- 
bilities and  contingencies  of  our  scientific  art ;  the  other,  that  natur- 
alism by  itself  is  not  capable  of  expressing  pictorial  ideas,  but  must  lie 
subjected  to  the  higher  force  of  design  and  artistic  control.  It  is  very 
evident,  from  a  study  of  this  very  successful  series  of  portraits, 
that  much  thought  and  artistic  usage  of  material  has  been  given  to 
these  portrait  studies. 

Harry  ToUey  (Xo.  447),  Carting  i7<7y.— Medal.— This  exhibitor, 
from  whom  we  naturally  look  every  succeeding  year  for  some  refined 
and  artistic  studies,  has  not  disappointed  us.  Thix  picture  is  very 
simple  in  its  origin,  but  notice  what  thought  and  artixtic  perception 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  accessories  introduced,  viz.,  the 
waggon  full  of  hay,  the  horses,  and  the  men,  all  these,  posse.'^sing 
various  gradation*  of  tone,  ranging  from  black  to  pure  white,  have 
been  *o  arranged  as  to  form  a  verj-  artistic  result.  Notice  the  figuro 
which  has  been  arranged  to  lay  down  on  the  hay,  just  in  front  of  the 
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foremost  horse,  thus  carrying  out  the  dominant  idea,  which  must  have 
been  instinctively  felt,  that  the  whole  outline  of  distant  hills,  the  cart 
of  hay,  the  horses,  and  this  reclining  figure,  all  tended  towards  a  line 
in  perspective.  This  result  evinces  design  on  the  part  of  the  photo- 
grapher, and  which,  unknown  to  the  general  observer,  conveys  the 
sensation  of  a  pleasant  picture,  and  with  nothing  artistically  objec- 
tionable in  it.  This  is  one  of  the  year's  exhibits  which  so  much  raises 
the  posabilities  and  realisation  of  photographic  art. 

Robert  Faulkner  (No.  480),  Professor  Stewart  Blackie.—Meial.— 
A  most  artistic  and  effective  study  of  a  difficult  subject,  placing  the 
photographer  in  one  of  the  most  trying  and  momentous  positions  to 
which  he  can  be  placed,  that  is,  the  rendering  of  the  intellectual  at- 
tributes of  a  sitter  by  the  agency  of  a  mechanical  instrument  which 
automatically  obeys  his  will,  so  that  it  is  just  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions of  the  operator  which  we  see  before  us,  as  well  as  the  purely 
scientific  aspect.  Therefore,  in  this  study  we  recognise  the  outcome 
of  thought  artistically  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  position ; 
then  the  right  moment  to  appreciate  the  individuality  of  the  model; 
and  finally,  the  precise  moment  of  time  when  science  obeys  the 
dictum  of  art.  This  portrait,  in  all  respects,  deserves  the  most 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  raise  photography  to  the 
position  of  something  far  above  its  ordinary  mechanical  efforts. 

Appabatus. 

In  the  Apparatus  Section  and  on  the  tables  are  a  good  display  of 
many  of  the  mechanical  appliances  which  have  been  introduced  during 
the  past  year. 

The  detective  camera  invented  by  Messrs.  Swinden  &  Earps,  for 
which  a  medal  was  awarded,  differs  in  many  respects  from  any  others 
of  the  same  class  hitherto  introduced.  In  this  the  plates,  about 
twenty  in  number,  are  simply  backed  with  ruby  or  other  opaque 
paper  and  placed  in  a  reservoir  at  the  back.  They  are  kept  pressed 
forward  against  the  exposing  plane  by  springs,  and  after  the  foremost 
of  the  series  has  been  exposed,  it  is,  by  means  of  a  handle  or  plunger 
below,  allowed  to  drop  into  a  recess  in  the  bottom,  in  which  it  lies 
face  down,  the  second  plate  falling  in  turn  upon  it,  and  so  on  until 
the  whole  have  been  transferred  from  the  back  reservoir  to  that  below. 
The  opaque  paper  backing  overlaps  the  face  of  the  plate  slightly,  and 
thus  achieves  the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing  the  transmission  of 
light  from  one  plate  to  that  behind  it,  and  of  protecting  the  sensitive 
surface  from  abrasion.  When  all  the  plates  have  been  exposed  they 
are  removed  from  the  lower  reservoir  through  a  door  in  the  side, 
and  the  now  empty  back  reservoir  is  recharged.  The  Photographic 
Artists'  Supply  Association,  Charterhouse-square,  are  sole  agents  for 
this  camera. 

There  ar»  some  very  useful  appliances  connected  with  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  limelight  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard,  these  consisting  of 
regulators  for  compressed  gas,  which  exercise  a  discriminating  power 
upon  the  emission  of  gas  from  the  cylinders.  Mr.  Beard  has  supple- 
mented this  desideratum  by  the  introduction  of  his  gas  connector  for 
two  difierent-sized  necks  of  cylinders,  though  why  there  should  not  be 
absolute  uniformity  in  the  screws  of  all  cylinders  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
perceive.    Anyhow,  the  connector  is  useful. 

Mr.  Thomas  Samuels  shows  a  variety  of  apparatus  comprising  his 
"Model"  5x4  detective  camera  fitted  with  interchangeable  case,  a 
tourist's  portable  hand  camera  for  half-plates  or  films,  a  studio  camera 
with  focusang  cloth  always  in  podtion,  and  a  changing  back  for  a 
hand  camera. 

The  "Al  Fresco"  enlarging  camera  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Wormald,  of 
which  we  gave  an  account  when  describing  the  apparatus  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  is  here  to  be  seen. 
{To  be  continued.) 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  STUDIO  CAMERA  STANDS. 
Thb  word  "  new  "  in  the  above  heading  is  possibly  rather  a  venture- 
some term  to  use  in  these  days,  and  will  tend  to  raise  expectations 
not  easily  gratified  ;  nevertheless,  I  hope  to  justify  its  use  by  adding 
another  idea  to  the  common  stock. 

The  early   and   still  most   common  form   of  studio  stand — that 
consisting  of  the  rising  pillar  and  table  top  with  the  Archimedean 


screw  and  rackwork  as  the  means  of  putting  it  in  motion,  and  also 
the  table  stands  of  both  English  and  American  design  and  manu- 
facture—have all  the  common  fault  of  deficiency  of  range,  the 
necessities  of  their  construction  not  admitting  of  both  sufticient 
elevation  and  getting  near  enough  to  the  floor  in  the  same  piece  of 
apparatus.  There  is  a  patented  form  of  stand  which  is  not  defective 
in  these  respects.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  so  widely 
known  as  it  merits.  Of  the  two  failings,  that  of  not  being  able  to 
go  low  enough  is  the  principal,  child  and  animal  photography  on  the 
floor  being  practically  beyond  the  operator  from  this  cause  alone, 
unless  he  use  a  supplementary  floor  similar  to  the  one  I  described 
and  employed  in  these  branches  of  the  art  some  years  ago.  Without 
this  the  production  of  the  pretty  and  unaffected  pictures  of  children 
playing  on  the  ground  were  not  possible,  as  the  views  from  the  high 
stand  had  too  much  of  a  bird's-eye  cast  to  he  pleasing  ;  and  besides, 
standing  and  many  other  poses  were  beyond  the  powers  of  quick- 
acting  lenses.  The  old  pattern  might  be  made  with  less  rise  now  the 
question  of  rapidity  of  exposure  is  not  the  prime  consideration,  and 
tnis  would  enable  some  modifications  to  be  made  whereby  the  camera 
could  be  worked  at  a  lower  level.  In  collodion  days  it  was  necessary, 
to  ensure  average  definition,  that  the  lens  should  be  humoured  in 
every  possible  way,  and  that  no  advantage  which  the  rise  and  tilt  of 
the  stand  or  the  raising  of  the  camera  front  were  capable  of  giving 
should  be  neglected,  as  attention  to  _^these  matters  meant  better 
pictures  with  a  larger  stop. 

Many  years  ago  a  writer  in  these  pages,  in  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  studio  stand  and  noting  its  shortcomings,  suggested  in  remedy 
that  the  table  carrying  the  camera  might  be  hung  in  uprights  and 
counterbalanced  by  weights  on  the  principle  of,  and  similar  to,  the 
hanging  of  sashes.  The  idea  embodies,  and  I  should  imagine  to  a 
great  extent  renders  invalid,  some  of  the  claims  of  a  recent  patent 
which  includes  these  features.  The  idea  struck  me  as  being  of  the 
right  sort,  and  a  note  of  it  served  for  the  germ  of  the  modified  form 
about  to  be  described.  The  system  of  counterbalancing  by  weights 
having  many  objections,  the  problem  was,  How  to  hang  the  table  in 
the  uprights  to  secure  the  advantages  of  that  system,  and  to  have 
besides  a  ready  means  of  adjustment  to  enable  cameras  of  various 
weights  to  he  employed  at  will.  A  tight  blind  cord  solved  it.  The 
principle  of  tension  thus  illustrated,  and  capable  of  being  regulated  to 
act  between  almost  any  extreme  by  the  simple  turn  of  a  screw,  gave 
all  that  was  required  for  the  purpose,  and  was  soon  practically  applied 
to  a  stand  with  the  range  of  a  few  inches  from  the  floor  to  about  six 
feet  from  it,  whose  table  or  support  for  the  camera  can  in  a  second  or 
two  be  adjusted  to  support  one  pound  or  fifty,  and  so  sensitive  that 
slight  pressure  will  place  it  at  any  part  of  the  range  where  it  will 
remain  or  may  be  further  secured  with  a  bind  screw. 

I  have  constructed  a  couple  of  stands  for  large  and  small  cameras 
respectively,  both  of  which,  although  of  different  model,  embody  the 
ideas  sketched  out  above.  The  smaller  one  to  carry  a  whole  plate 
universal  has  its  foot  or  lower  portion  made  according  to  the  model 
of  the  usual  form  of  Archimedean,  but  much  lower,  and  of  a  size 
sufficient  only  to  give  the  requisite  stability.  This,  instead  of  being 
pierced  at  the  centre  with  the  square  hole  for  the  admission  of  the 
central  pillar,  is  left  intact,  but  cut  away  at  the  tides  for  the 
reception  of  two  substantial  and  deeply  grooved  uprights  of  sufficient 
length  for  the  range  decided  upon.  These,  when  fixed  and  cross-tied 
above,  complete  the  framework  to  receive  the  support  for  the 
camera.  This  is  of  the  usual  form,  and  is  fitted  with  the  means  of 
tilting  and  giving  lateral  motion  exactly  as  its  predecessor.  Its 
sides,  however,  are  fitted  with  two  vertical  slips  to  take  the  grooves 
of  the  upright  frame,  which  are  pierced  with  holes  on  their  upper  and 
lower  ends  for  the  sash-line  fastenings.  On  the  cross-tie  are  screwed 
two  shank  pullies  which,  when  this  is  fixed  in  position,  come  into  the 
grooves  of  the  uprights  and  provide  the  means  of  suspension.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  uprights,  where  they  pass  through  the  lower  board 
or  timber  of  the  foot  of  the  stand,  are  fitted  with  sliding  blocks 
bearing  two  similar  pulleys  and  having  a  screw  with  wing  nut  pro- 
jecting from  the  bottom  end  of  each.  These  form  the  other  points 
round  which  the  cord  circulates.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  stand, 
and  extending  between  the  uprights,  is  a  piece  of  spring  steel  hung  on 
pivots  at  the  centre  of  its  length,  scale-beam  fashion,  which  is  pierced 
at  its  ends  with  holes  to  receive  the  screws  of  the  pulley  blocks  where 
they  are  retained  by  their  wing  nuts. 

To  complete  the  arrangement  for  action,  a  length  of  sash  line  is 
taken  and  fastened  in  the  upper  hole  of  the  vertical  sUp  on  the  side  of 
the  table,  its  other  end,  being  passed  over  the  top  pulley  from  the 
front,  is  conducted  down  the  groove  in  the  upright  to  the  lower  one, 
round  which  it  passes  to  the  under  side  of  the  slip,  where  it  is  pushed 
through  the  hole  and  fastened.  The  other  side  of  the  table  is  sus- 
pended in  the  same  manner,  and  completes  it  ready  for  regulating  tha 
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tcMion  of  the  corda  to  any  weight  the  tmUe  top  has  to  support,  or  to 
may  aUte  of  the  weather  and  its  eSeets  in  erpanding  or  contracting 
tham.  This  is  effected  bT  means  of  the  screws.  The  nuts  are  turned 
ap  eqnaUr,  till  the  cords  are  strained  tight  enough  to  support  the 
tMle  itself.  The  camera  is  then  placed  upon  the  taUe,  and  a  few 
more  turns  given  to  either  nut  till  the  tension  is  right  for  that  also. 
The  spring  equalise*  the  pall  and  dindea  the  weight  between  the 
eofda,  and  thus  enaniea  the  paaease  ot  the  table  and  its  burden,  as  it 
is  rvaed  or  lowered  in  the  unrignta,  to  be  free  and  smooth,  with  no 
liabDity  to  stick,  aa  would  De  the  CMe  if  no  meana  of  automatic 
adju»tnient  were  present  A  bind  Krew  on  the  sUding  portion 
operatingr  a  afip  to  grip  the  upright daatioys  anj  possibilitj  of  slipping, 
and  when  this  is  released  and  the  tenaion  ia  right,  a  mere  touch  is  all 
that  Li  needed  to  carry  the  camera  throogh  the  whole  extent  of  its 
m^  to  within  a  few  indie*  of  the  floor  to  fire  or  six  feet  above  it. 
TUa  system  of  tension,  the  application  of  which  1  conceive  to  be 
new,  piiaaiiiwn  many  adrantaoe*  over  eonnterb&Uncing  by  weights — 
the  one  being  capable  of  adjnatweiit,  while  the  other  is  a  fixed 
quantity. 

The  second  stand,  from  beioff  ded^ned  for  large  and  heavier 
cameras,  ia  of  a  different  nsd^  wayaeially  in  reapect  of  its  foot. 
Thia  eonaiatj  of  two  piece*  of  tusMr  framed  together  with  croae- 
ti**,  and  made  more  aolid  by  another  atout  eroas  piece,  in  which  are 
ate|iped  the  two  apright*.  Tbcae,  acain,  are  of  a  anhstanti&l  kind, 
about  six  feet  hign,  with  a  crow  head  above,  and  held  truly  perpen- 
dienlar  to  the  loot  by  scrolled  pieea*  uaed  as  struts  on  the  tides. 
BbwiIbi  this  use  these  scrolls  sarv*  tlM  purposes  of  ornament,  and 
deatroy  Um  apipsafanee  of  nakedmaa  and  instability  which  characteriae 
the  uprighta  when  no  such  support*  are  appli«<l.  On  the  insidM  of 
the  uprights  are  worked  two  groove*  abtMit  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  which  are  fitted  with  loogae*  of  mahogany  to  serve  as  guides 
for  the  table  or  cabinet  suppi')rt  for  the  camera  that  is  to  slide  between 
them.  In  the  main  stuff  at  the  top  aad  bottom  the  pulleys  are  fitted, 
the  lower  ooea  being  arranged  to  afide  ea  in  the  preoedinif  atand,  and 
may  be  either  uatd  with  cotinterbakadM  weighta  or  tenson  oorda,  as 
may  be  fuond  moat  eoovenieot.  The  aBding  support  for  the  camera 
is  made  in  the  tatm  ot  a  small  cabiaet  to  contain  the  etceteras 
teqnired  in  the  working  of  tb*  atadio  camera ;  its  top  having  all 
motiona — lateral,  tilting,  and  ao  fortk— usually  found  in  weU-made 
atands,  aad  has  a  bind  screw  to  keep  it  st<«<lj  in  any  desired  position. 

In  a  hifs  studio  a  stand  ai  thu  kind  baa  a  very  superior  look, 
both  sofid  aad  good.  lu  weight  eivea  it  staadinesa,  while  its  being 
fitted  with  rather  Urge  eastoia  saeHs*  it  to  be  moved  into  position  as 
readily  as  any  stand  of  lichter  maka.  There  is  none  of  the  grinding 
basines*  abmt  it  of  the  older  foriaa,  a*  immediately  the  bind  screw  is 
i«iea*ed  a  M^iht  praanue  uf  or  down  elevates  or  lowen  the  camera 
into  poMtion  with  the  greetaat  nicety,  aad  without  ntase  or  bustle. 

JoBN  IIamikr. 
♦ 

THE  WHOLE  DUTT  OP  THE  PHOTOGHAPHER. 
I. 


'  Js  a'«a  vols  pas  la 


DOi! 


Tbb  French  cynic  notwithstanding,  noel  men  are  agreed  that  they 
most  live,  and  all  whom  we  caaU  in  the  least  civilised  endeavour  to  do 
more,  and  to  live  well  or  bsenlifuUy.  It  is  said  that  a  human 
creature  may  support  life  in  this  oountrr  on  sbuut  seven  or  eight 
pounds  a-ypar,  wberaas  the  support  of  an  sgricultural  labourer  costs 
between  thirty  aad  forty  pounds.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  civilised 
oiSB  aorpeaees  the  bare  neoeeutia*  of  life  and  acquires  luxuries,  does 
he  anripeia  the  aai»al  aad  become  aa  art'.<t,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
•eoofdiag  to  drcoaaataaeea;  sonowfully  bad,  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
iso>t  cniintries,  though  not  in  all.  The  Indian  and  Japaneae,  living 
on  ric>>,  and  alasoat  without  clothae  to  cover  ibem,  are  true  artiats, 
and  have  given  lawa  of  beauty  to  the  Western  world. 

The  attempt  to  live  well  has  natmally  as  many  different  develop- 
iBsata  aa  there  are  different  dispositioaa  of  men.  Some  are  content 
with  a  aoBcieney  of  whiaky,  others  require  fine  food,  but  all  agree  in 
daaaaa^ag  the  aadafactioa  of  aoiae  aeose  which  mar  be  more  or  leaa 
aabdy  davebped.  The  mtiacatioa  of  the  aease  of  hesrinir  was,  no 
doabt,  the  uTlgtn  of  masw  and  poetrr,  and  indirectly  of  all  literature. 
The  senea  of  sight  has  been  similarly  serv>Kl  from  the  earliest  times 
by  the  production  of  beauty  in  roliur  and  f»nn.  The  photographer 
is  oae  of  the  rereot  products  of  the  world-wide  demand  for  thinfrs 
fair  to  see,  and  his  highest  duty  ia  to  satiofv  tliin  demand  in  the  best 
maaaar  poaaible.  Thia  is  what  might  be  described  as  hi«  function 
with  lagud  to  the  aaaeoooa  aide  of  man ;  he  haa  many  other  dutiea 

*  The  alarr  ki  as  fellows  ■.—Out^rU  (sxeaaia«  himwir  for  his  obaoea):  Tea 
•M  I  mast  live,  ■/  loid.    JmJgt :  For  ny  part,  I  Uon't  mm  ths  asoassity. 


which  I  regard  as  lower,  and  which  serve  the  intellect.  Thus,  just  as 
literature  has  to  be  degraded  to  the  production  of  scientific  treatises, 
and  all  the  other  "books  which  are  not  books,"  so  the  crafts  of 
drawing,  painting,  and  photography  have  to  be  made  available  for 
conveying  information  to  mankind  through  the  eye. 

I  wish  first  to  treat  of  what  I  regard  as  the  duties  of  the  photo- 
grapher in  this  lower  and  less  vital  sphere  of  labour.  Asa  photograph 
easily  surpasses  any  other  sort  of  picture  in  accuracy  and  detail  of 
form,  so  all  descriptions  of  things  new  to  man  ought  to  be,  when 
possible,  completed  by  photographs,  and  the  photographer  should  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  every  exploring  party,  whether  in  search  of 
antiquities  in  Egypt,  unknown  types  of  man  in  Africa  or  America, 
new  plants  or  animals  or  insects  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  what  photography  may  do  in  this 
way  for  us  and  our  descendants,  let  us  look  a  litue  into  the  past  to 
see  what  it  might  have  done  for  us  if  invented  at  an  earlier  date. 
For  long  enough  the  so-called  historians  have  occupied  themselves 
with  chronicling  the  doings  of  kings  and  princes  and  the  fighting  of 
battles.  Even  this  sort  of  writer  would  acknowledge  that  accurate 
portraits  of  his  characters  would  be  precious  beyond  calculation. 
What  would  we  not  give  for  correct  portraits  of  Edward  the  First,  or 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  Shakespeare — who  ought  to  come  first?  Or 
here,  in  the  north,  would  we  not  give  anything  we  have  fur  portraits 
of  Queen  Mary,  or  Robert  Bruce,  or  Michael  Scott  ?  Of  Bruce  it  is 
true  there  is  a  portrait  by  Blake,  but  the  modem  critic  is  apt  to  call 
in  question  the  reality  of  the  spectral  appearance  from  which  Blake 
worked.  TSere  is  another  class  of  historians  who  are  gradually 
repladng  the  devotees  of  kings  and  battles  with  a  real  story  of  the 
progress  of  human  life,  and  to  this  class  of  writer  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  sort  of  record  would  not  be  valuable.  How  precious  is  an  old 
map,  even  though  there  are  none  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  earlier 
ones  are  wildly  incorrect !  Still  they  are  better  than  nothing  to  a 
generation  thirsting  for  knowledge.  A  very  learned  historian 
^Thorold  Rogers)  has  devoted  many  years  of  hard  labour  to  col- 
lecting from  every  imaginable  source  all  evidence  bearing  on  the 
ways  of  life  of  the  people  of  England  in  olden  times.  For  all  his 
research,  the  picture  of  the  life  of  a  peasant  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  possible  to  show 
how  long  he  worked,  and'  what  was  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
wages,  and  so  to  prove  that  his  condition  was  in  many  respects  much 
better  than  that  of  his  descendant  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  as 
to  what  sort  of  house  he  lived  in,  what  tools  he  worked  with  (except 
that  very  few  of  them  were  made  of  metal),  what  clothes  he  wore, 
and  even  what  sort  of  man  he  was  himself,  we  are  and  must  remain 
almost  wholly  ignorant.  Any  accurate  picture  of  the  house  and  its 
surroundings,  interior  and  exterior,  would  convey  more  to  our  minds 
now  than  all  the  laboriously  compiled  figures  of  the  historian  or 
statistician.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  legacy  that  the  imaginary 
photographer  of  that  day  might  have  left  to  us  could  he  have 
existed.  Accurate  records  of  progress  in  every  form  would  now  be  of 
enormous  value,  both  to  the  scientific  historian  and  to  the  biologist. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  height  of  the  men  of 
our  race  has  increased  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  weight  of  a  fat  bullock  now  is  about  three  times 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  records ;  probably  the  sheep 
has  progressed  in  the  same  manner.  And  this  wonderful  change  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  animals.  Our  food-bearing  plants  have  also 
developed  under  the  bands  of  the  skilled  cultivator.  But  bow  ?  At 
what  rateP  Through  what  sUges  or  processes  of  change?  We 
know  not;  but  all  this  and  much  more  might  be  told  us  by  photo- 
graphs or  accurate  pictures  of  these  things  as  they  were  and  as  they 
are,  and  Mr.  Francis  UsJton  would  not  require  to  spend  his  life  in 
hunting  men's  memories  for  statistics  of  heredity,  the  field  of  know- 
ledge would  lie  open  where  to  choose. 

Of  the  methods  of  commerce  of  that  old  time  we  are  almost  as 
ignorant.  We  do  know  that  very  long  journeys  were  undertaki  n, 
tliat  the  coat  of  the  carriage  of  goods  was  not  high,  and  that  by  one 
means  or  another  heavy  goods  were  conveyed,  not  only  through  tho 
length  and  breadth  of  ftritain,  but  even  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  that  the  great  periodic  markets,  like  Stourbridge  Fair, 
drew  buyers  and  sellers  with  their  wares  from  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  even  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  How  these 
merchants  came,  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  and  even  what 
they  brought  with  them,  are  questions  surpassing  the  knowledge  of 
the  historian.  These  and  many  other  unsolvable  problems  might  all 
be  matters  of  common  knowledge  to  us  in  this  day  had  there  been 
any  one  who  made  it  his  business  to  produce  accurate  pictures  of  the 
objects  and  evenU  passing  under  his  notice.  All  this  is  very 
visionary,  and  the  truth  is,  such  a  being  could  not  have  existed  in 
a  non-critical  age,  when  men  took  things  as  they  found  them,  with- 
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oat  compsriag,  testinf^,  criticising,  and  consideriag  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  an  action  P  what  will  posterity'  think  of  this  ? 

Times  have  changed  deeply  since  then,  and  we  now  live  in  an  age 
of  increasing  criticism  and  seu-examination,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil  we  cannot  say.  This  change  appears  to  me  to  warrant  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  may  begin  consciously 
and  designedly  to  preserve  historic  records  for  the  use  of  posterity. 
What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ?  the  cynic  may  ask.  I  neither  know 
nor  care ;  let  it  suffice  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  much  for 
posterity,  with  which  any  reasonable  being  may  rest  satisfied. 

Naturally  it  is  not  poi^sible  for  any  individual  or  small  group  to 
make  and  keep  records  for  generation  after  generation ;  this  is  the 
proper  function  of  large  organizations  or  societies  which  are  immortal. 
It  is  not  long  since  a  proposal  for  a  Koyal  Photographic  Society  was 
mooted,  and  though  I  am  not  aware  that  at  tlie  moment  it  attracted 
much  attention,  I  have  no  doubt  that  within  the  next  few  years  such 
a  body  will  come  ihto  existence;  and  let  us  all  hope  that  when  it  does 
the  F.R.P.S.  will  not  fall  into  the  same  evil  repute  as  another  four- 
letter  title  beginning  with  F.K.,  but  that  it  will  carry  a  jjuarantee  of 
a  real  scientific  knowledge  of  photography,  instead  of  being  a  sort  of 
charm  or  fetish  bought  for  money.  Such  a  Society  should  keep  a 
library  of  great  albums  containing  a  record  as  complete  as  it  can  be 
made,  and  in  permanent  photographs  only  of  the  present  state  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  a  small  task;  indeed,  to  do  it  completely  far 
surpasses  the  resources  of  any  one  nation,  but  1  hope  to  see  the 
foundation  of  a  Royal  Photographic  Society  soon  followed  by  a 
similar  organization  in  every  civilised  country. 

How  may  such  a  record  be  kept  ?  The  energy  and  skill  to  do  it 
are  by  no  means  wanting ;  the  photographer  seems  to  be  much  more 
truly  ubiquitous  than  the  proverbial  Scotchman  :  he  is  to  be  found  in 
balloons,  as  well  as  in  catacombs,  mines,  and  sewers ;  he  swarms  on 
the  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the  Alps,  he  eludes  the  guards  of  Buddhist 
temples,  he  penetrates  forests,  "  where  the  hand  of  man  has  never  set 
its  footprint ; "  I  believe  he  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — in  short, 
wherever  man  has  penetrated  his  three-legged  friend  has  not  been  far 
behind.  This  is  good,  and  often  very  good ;  but  it  is  not  all.  To 
begin  with,  what  do  most  photographers  do  with  their  results  P  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  as  a  rule,  they  make  a  few  silver  prints, 
and  either  keep  them,  or  give  them  to  a  few  friends,  or  sell  them,  as 
the  case  may  be.  I  think  I  can  imagine  the  indignant  contempt  and 
fury  of  the  photographer  of  half  a  century  hence  for  my  brethren  of 
this  time,  wlio,  having  at  their  choice  a  multitude  of  beautiful  perma- 
nent processes,  still  obstinately  continue  to  waste  their  best  exertions  on 
the  production  of  pictures  which  will  be  nothing  but  waste  paper  in  a 
few  years.  If  the  results  produced  in  carbon  or  platinum,  or  any  other 
permanent  material,  were  in  some  way  repulsive  to  the  sight,  this 
would  still  be  no  sufficient  excuse  for  neglecting  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  them — not  for  hanging  on  walls  or  for  show,  but  for  pre- 
servation. The  fact,  however,  is  quite  the  other  way ;  most  of  the 
permanent  processes  yield  results  of  immeasurably  higher  artistic 
merit  than  the  common  silver  print,  to  which  we  adhere  with  such 
infatuation.  Far  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  enduring 
form  of  sun  picture,  is  the  carbon  transfer  on  opal.  Both  image  and 
support  are  in  this  case  everlasting  (barring  accidents),  and  yet  how 
rare  are  such  photographs  in  comparison  with  trashy  prints  having 
the  "  brilhant  surface  so  much  sought  after  by  the  barbarous.  Pro- 
fessional photographers  are  much  to  blame  for  the  slowness  of  the 
introduction  of  carbon  transfers.  A  professional  who  is  much  in 
fashion  at  present  lately  produced  an  excellent  negative  of  one  of  my 
friends,  and  I  wanted  a  carbon  print  on  opal,  single  transfer.  On 
inquiring  the  price  of  such  a  thing,  cabinet  size,  1  was  told  41.  4»., 
"  enlargements  dearer  according  to  size."  I  did  without.  Now,  in- 
cluding all  possible  expenses,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  price  should 
exceed  five  shillings.  Of  course,  all  photograpliers'  charges  are  not  the 
same,  and  photographs  on  opal  glass  are  making  their  way  into  the 
market  steadily,  whereat  all  who  love  things  beautiful  should  rejoice. 

All  this,  however,  is  hardly  relevant  to  the  question  of  how  may 
the  history  of  the  present  day  be  handed  down  to  our  descendants  in 
a  true  and  graphic  form  ?     In  many  ways. 

Firstly,  I  should  say,  by  photographing  the  human  beings  of  this 
time — not  only  those  who  can  pay  for  being  tnken,  but  also  tho.se  who 
cannot.  Of  the  former  class,  I  take  it,  pictures  enough  and  to  spare 
are  being  daily  produced,  but  very  little  record  is  being  kept  of  the 
state  and  appearance  of  the  poor.  The  Crofters'  Commission  excited 
a  passing  interest  in  one  class  of  poor  people,  and  we  had  a  few 
photographs  of  Croft  houses  and  their  inhabitants  in  working  garb. 
These  will  be  most  valuable  documents  a  century  hence,  if  they  are 
etill  in  existence.  Such  photographs  illustrating  social  states  should 
be  multiplied,  which  might  surely  be  done  easily  now  by  means  of  one 
or  another  of  the  many  detective  cameras  in  the  market.    Nothing  is  | 


surer  than  that  the  social  relations  of  classes  in  this  country  will  change 
profoundly  in  the  not  distant  future,  and  after  the  change  has  come 
about  records  of  the  state  of  matters  before  will  become  valuable.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  though  the  poor  are  the  majority,  they  are 
naturally  inarticulate  and  die  unrecorded. 

A  new  departure  in  portrait  photography  has  been  made  lately  in 
the  production  of  composite  photographs.  Whether  these  will  ever 
have  much  value,  except  as  curiosities,  is  rather  questionable,  but  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  they  may  one  day  be  regarded  as  valuable 
as  records  of  types  of  face.  In  order  that  they  may  serve  this  end 
they  would  require  to  be  done  in  great  numbers,  and  the  prints  must 
be  permanent. 

All  photographs  ought  to  be  labelled,  for  how  can  any  one  be  ex- 
pected to  remember  what  they  all  are,  and  when  and  how  they  were 
taken  p  Those  which  are  intended  for  permanent  preservation  should 
be  very  exactly  labelled  with  date,  time,  place,  and  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  conditions.  Cosmo  1.  Buuton. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


THEORY. 

Fhom  time  to  time  there  appears  in  the  photographic  journals  an 
elaborate  article  in  support  of  some  particular  theory,  and,  judging  by 
the  language  in  these  papers,  the  inference  might  reasonably  be  drawn 
that  photographs  were  in  great  part  matter  of  line  and  rule,  or  the 
outcome  of  equations  more  or  less  complex. 

It  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the  St.  Louis- Canadian  Photo- 
grapher that  quite  recently  tlie  theory  was  promulgated  that  photo- 
graphs should  be  inspected  or  studied  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  by  which  they  were 
taken.  There  are  objectives  in  use  with  a  focal  length  of  three  and  a 
half,  four,  five,  or  six  inches.  Will  any  theorist  kindly  study  a  photo- 
graph, say, /oMr  inches  from  the  eye  and  report  the  result?  This  is 
really  bringing  the  figures  of  our  youth  into  a  prominence  which  is 
scarcely  to  their  credit.  What  can  the  majority  of  us  see  in  a  picture 
four  inches  removed  from  the  organ  of  vision  ?  and  what  a  wonderful 
thing  this  photograph  must  be,  according  to  the  theorists,  that  it  can 
only  be  properly  studied  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  corresponding  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  which  projected  it.  Surely  some  account 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  near-sighted  people  and  the  people  of  long 
siglit.  We  read  the  newspaper  at  arm's  length  if  necessary ;  a  print 
or  a  painting  we  criticise  according  to  its  hneness  of  execution,  its 
breadth  of  lighting  and  effect ;  but  a  photograph  is  quite  another  con- 
sideration— out  with  the  pocket-rule  or  the  tape  measure  and  query 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  before  we  are  in  a  "  position  "  to  scrutinise ; 
and  then  those  art  critics  shrug  their  shoulders  and  declare  photo- 
graphs are  only  mechanical  productions,  and  photographers  may  be 
anything  they  please  to  designate  themselves  in  this  world  so  long  as 
they  do  not  arrogate  the  title  of  artist. 

Why  is  not  the  theorist  a  consistent  "  bundle  of  atoms  ? "  Why 
does  he  not  cry  "  Excelsior ! "  and  proclaim  the  dogma  that  before 
studying  the  photograph  in  accordance  with  the  eye  and  focal  length 
of  lens,  noting  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  used  must  be  duly  ascertained 
and  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye  contracted  or  dilated  accordingly  ? 
The  subject  will  resolve  itself  into  an  equation  something  after  this 
fashion : — Let  .v  represent  the  pupil  of  the  eye  when  examining  a 
photograph  taken  by  a  five-inch  lens,  aperture /-4.  Required  to  know 
what  will  represent  that  eye  when  looking  at  another  photograph  taken 
with  a  six-inch  lens,  aperture y-;52,  Q.E.D. 

Another  subject  which  has  been  discussed  with  mostr  profound 
acumen  and  unbounded  fertility  of  language  is  that  of  the  swing  back. 
The  majority  of  the  text-books  and  manuals  on  the  "  art "  (?)  of  photo- 
graphy unhesitatingly  advise  the  novice,  when  he  cannot  get  the  top 
of  that  church  steeple  or  Jubilee  memorial  into  his  picture,  to  at  once 
tilt  his  camera  and  swing  his  back ;  and  the  good  people  who  propound 
these  crazes  write  their  next  sentence  on  the  "art"  (?)  of  photography 
and  once  again  the  art  critics  give  their  shoulders  another  shrug,  telling 
the  world  at  the  same  time  that  a  photographer  never  can  be  an  artist 
for  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  art.  Now,  who  in  posses  ion  of  all 
those  natural  senses  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  endowed 
at  birth,  who  of  us  in  this  category  would  lie  flat  on  his  back  in  the 
roadway  to  study  the  "  varied  beauties  of  the  landscape  ?"  The  idea 
and  the  situation  are  alike  absurd.  But  the  absurdity  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  degree  or  intensity,  if  posing  one's  body  with  all  the  grace  we 
can  muster  at  an  angle  of,  say,  30,  45,  or  60  degrees  from  te^-ra  firma, 
we  proceed  to  malie  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  "  pictures,"  but  which 
some  people  terra  "  only  photographs."  We  often  read  of  the  iiitelh- 
gent  observer,  or  the  dispassionate  listener.   Let  us  endeavour  to  make 
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this  iwing-back  btuiness  pluin,  even  unto  Lim,  and  a^  him  to  staud 
in  front  of  any  edilice  and  note  the  effect  which  the  Tariouo  architec- 
tural linesi  cumposiog  that  building  cousey  thruuxh  his  eye  to  his 
mind.  Next,  let  him  from  a  rocking<hair  study  the  same  building 
^  UMtlas  ▼aiying  with  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  eeat 
.ml  again  note  tito  effect.  Il  will  not  for  one  moment  compare 
with  that  obtained  by  the  vertical  position.  And  it  signihea  not 
«heth<;r  it  b«  the  human  eye  or  the  optician's  lens  which  has  been 
tihed,  the  outrage  on  the  laws  of  perspective  is  precisely  Uts  same,  and 
would  tw  committed  by  no  one  oon^Mant  of  thoae  laws. 

The  phut.igrapher'a  ready  reply,  baaed  on  the  manuals  of  his  art 
and  the  dictu  ol  the  various  camera-box  makers,  is  tliat  though  the 
lens  has  been  lilted  the  back  has  been  rwung  vertical  with  the  build- 
ing, and  that  whatever  errors  have  been  eommitted  by  the  front  of 
hi«  box  tliay  have  been  rectitied  by  the  elaborate  construction  behind. 
And  MMe  again  thoee  art  fellow*  give  another  shrug  and  say  phuto- 
grapbera  never  will  be  artists,  even  if  aome  of  them  are  very  fair 
picture -frame  makers.  NN'hy,  the  photographer's  reply  makes  the 
matter  worse  so  far  a«  regards  perspective,  fur  it  proves  his  complete 
innoeenee  of  that  bmieli  ol  an  aitist'a  education. 

There  i*  one  pteee  of  pbotographie  argot  which  must  be  noticed 
anent  the  swing  back.  "  lie  must  tilt,  or  be  cannot  get  the  subject 
on  hi*  plate."  What  a  eonfeaaion  txom  one  who  aspirea  to  be  con- 
-i'j-red  an  artist !  To  put  this  into  plain  English,  the  average  pboto- 
-Dpbar  oonfeases  that  h'u  mechanical  applunces  are  such  that  he 
iiriit  leaort  to  a  cabinet-maker's  dodge  in  uzder  to  secure  the  entirety 
'  t  his  aubject,  at  the  eoet  of  whatever  laws  may  happen  to  exist  un 
perspective  or  anything  tlae;  it  is  all  tlM  same  to  bim,  so  that  he 
"  get  it  "—the  weathar^oek  on  tlM  steeple.  And  this  "  getting  it  in  " 
the  plate  MBWii  to  be  the  height  o(  Mt  too  many  a  photographer's 
ambition.  It  doea  not  oecur  to  hia  to  procure  soother  objective  of 
*horter  focus  or  of  wide-angle ;  the  mnehine  he  happens  to  possess  must 
do  the  work,  abortion  or  no  abortion,  penpective  or  no  perapective, 
and  the  manipulator  of  this  mass  of  incongruitr  is  disgusted  if  some 
::.  !ividaal  insinuate*  that  photographs  after  aU  are  only  mechanical 
]■:  <liictions.  Of  course  the  nonee  is  delighted  with  a  swing  back. 
1  .'.•re  ai«  womtfin  this  weary  waste  which  we  call  earth,  whose  backs 
:■-:  f-arfully  and  wonderfully  made,  they  are  so  pliable.  But  to  put 
t.f  camera  box  aorwbere,  anyhow,  and  by  the  mere  turn  of  a  screw 
•  .•  t  It  all  in,"  thu  must  be  an  advanlagi-,  a  blr»»ed  state  of  things, 
v.l.u-h  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  piiabk -backed  brigade,  if 
t:."  t'>p  of  that  Jubilee  tower  will  not  "aDine  lo,"  and  there  exist  no 
'  ■'-•itutJng  another  lena,  in  the  n.ime  of  mercy,  charity,  and 
ibject  untaken,  and  let  po*t>-rity  suffer  the  loss  riither 
-r  to  the  long  list  of  pictotiai  abortions  by  the  aid  of 

:>.>»>  (iiibiccton  whick  the  theori>t  love*  to  discoss— the 
f  the  albumenised  paper  prints.     Let  them 
n  for  twenty  minutes;  this  is  the  favourite 
' '  >-9n  and  tomtt  twenty-hve  minutes ;  the 
iiural  and  the  theorist  is  most  heartily 
'     A  repfesentation  of  subject  in  mono- 
f  tooe,  k  to  be  arbitrarily  released  from 
t        [»  :atiuu  wiiicii  cleanses  and  bsMitiftas  Ita  lighu  at  the  expiration 
.  '     .s  »iity  minutes.   Prints  aKghtly  owr-piint»-d,  prints  slightly  under- 
,      -ed,  prints  from  brilliattt  nagntives,  in  which  the  lighu  are  not  only 
<luced  in  printiDgbtttahMhllely hmiil,an'l  i>rtnt»  from  delicate  nega- 
-  '-rein  the  lignts  hare  been  eoMidersbly  lowered  by  the  opera- 
ritiaf— one  nnifona  time  fornmoval  by  the  theorist  from  the 
- '  '"tttjr  miaatea,  and  tbia  time  not  a'removal  from  the  soda, 
tiot  the  soda  solution  is  to  be  drained  off,  leaving  the 
ddenad  mesa,  with  what  mnains  of  the  sUroog  solution 
.   ..-ing  wiib  a  not  too  agTMahle  pertinacity  t.i  each  individual  orint. 
I  ,.  >.«  unfortunate  prints  ate  lh«o  to  be  sabjrcted  to  alternate  washings 
'  f  ^Krmand  mill  aitiii.  i  iw— nlrn  willi  the  former  after  removal 
f-    n  the  hrpo.    It  would  be  intamliw  to  knnw  the  philt«opbic  basis 
.^  hich  thi>  theory  has  been  foonded.    Miwl  of  us  whose  experience 
r   ^ I lotovrapby  exceeds  a  eoaple  of  deondas  will  remember  the  cardinal 
inriated  at  that  time  and  not  to  thi*  dny  aueotioned  on  any- 
authority.    It  was  this:  I'hotograplix  should  not  be  immersed 
in   wiirm    water   until    the   maior  poruon   of   the   hypo  has   been 
eliminated.    Warm  water  acoelierates  the  action   of  sodium   hypo- 
sulphite. 

The  print  should  havs  been  ramored  from  the  soda  just  at  the  point 

wKon  further  operating  will  uadnly  bisach  the  lights,  and  ju«t  at  the 

I     't  whan  n  lasaar  time  in  the  hypoeolution  will  h^ave  tbcae  lights 

1  'ii<1  in  looe.    Plaee  ths  print  judiciously  reraoted  from  the  hypo 

warm  wnlar,  ths  wnrm  water  vMll  accelerate  the  action  of 

■aiiinii  in  the  natae  of  the  papsr,  and  the  bleaching  action 

will  ba?e  been  cnrried  too  hr.    Pholagfnphs  wbieh  have  been  suSsied 


to  remain  in  the  fixing  solution  by  set  time  may  be  treated  to  hot  and 
cold  water  without  detriment  to  their  quality  as  works  of  art— they 
may  even  be  immersed  in  strong  acids  without  loss,  because  they  are 
simply  mechanicid  productions  turned  out  of  a  dish  by  any  dummy 
who  can  tell  twenty  minutes  on  a  "  Seth  Thomas"  clock.  But  how 
is  it  these  tlieoristi  never  advise  the  student  that,  in  removal  from  the 
soda  bath,  the  prints  should  be  tested  for  fixation  by  transparency  in 
the  whites  in  transmitted  light  ?  This  point  attained,  whether  at  ten 
minutes  or  thirty,  any  further  prolongation  in  the  solution  will  depend 
on  tbe  artistic  feeling  of  the  printer,  warning  him  the  lights  are  being 
unduly  lowered  or  when  further  bleaching  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  harmony  of  the  subject  shall  be  preserved.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered by  the  theorist  that  though  a  proof  may  h^Jixed  in  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  minutes,  it  may  not  be  Jit /or  removal  from  the  soda  under 
half  an  hour,  and,  on  the  contrary,  its  character  may  be  such  that  a 
moment  longer  than  ten  minutes  wUl  sui&ce  to  remove  it  from  the 
category  of  a  work  of  art  to  that  of  a  mechanical  production. 

it  must  have  cost  an  infinite  amount  of  work  and  a  stupendous  ex- 
penditure of  brain  power  to  propound  the  theory  that  washing  proofs 
should  be  altemaUly  in  trarni  and  cM  water.  Why  not  cold  and 
warm  ?  Why  not  two,  three,  five  times  warm  to  once  of  cold,  or  vice 
vend  t  Why  not  hot  water  exclusively,  and  so  have  a  pretty  kettle 
of  hot  water  all  round?  A  vast  number  of  experiments  might  be 
safely  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  these  suggestions,  which  may  ha 
further  complicated  by  a  series  of  tables  on  the  ratio  of  permanence 
attached  to  warm  and  cold-water  washing  when  carried  on  in  the  full 
glow  of  the  pale  moonlight,  and  when  manipulated  with  the  lunar 
rays  more  or  less  screened,  the  former  condition  represented  by  x. 
W  bile  at  it  there's  nothing  Uke  a  real  abstruse  theory,  and  the  tougher 
it  is  the  better  it  is  for  its  propuuuder. 

"How  many  grains  of  salt  shall  I  eat  with  my  egg,  doctor?" 
"  How  strong  shall  the  fixing  solution  be,  most  learned  theorists?" 
And  from  tbe  lips  of  the  modem  oracle  issues  the  parrot-like  phrase, 
"  Four  ounces  to  the  pint."  Four  ounces  to  the  pint,  with  a  mechanical 
twenty  minutes'  immersion,  when  many  operators  who  work  with 
brains  use  eight  ounces  to  the  pint,  and  out  in  about  ten  minutes,  or  as 
soon  as  transparent  and  the  lights  correct  in  tone  and  in  relation  to 
each  other.  J.  H.  E.  J.  Habris. 

—  Cvn.  Number  St.  Lorn*  Photoyrajiher. 


BECENT  DISC0VEBIE8  IN  THE  NEBULA  BY  MEANS  OF 
PHOTOGBAPHY. 
It  ii  not  so  long  ago  that  it  was  pronounced  to  be  "  impossible  "  to 
photograph  the  nebols  at  all.  The  enormous  improvement  in  the  sensi- 
tiveness o(  pbotographio  films  within  the  past  few  years  has  permitted 
wonderful  advances.  Some  of  the  results  of  such  work  are  so  recent  that 
they  are  known,ouly  to  the  readers  of  scientific  journals,  and  they  are  so  i 

important  that  I  wish  to  exhibit  them  here  to  a  wider  circle. 

Tbe  very  first  photograph  of  a  nebula  was  taken  in  September,  1880, 
by  the  Ute  Pr.  Henry  Draper,  at  his  observatory  at  Hastings  on  the 
Hodson.  In  18«I  he  obuined,  with  an  exposure  time  of  104  minutes,  a 
piotore  of  the  nebula  ol  Orion,  which  showed  stars  that  were  fainter  than 
tbe  faintest  visible  to  the  eye  in  hia  telescope  (a  refractor  of  11  indies 
aperture,  made  by  the  CUrks,  of  Cambridge),  and  which  displayed  essen- 
tially all  the  details  in  tbe  nebula  which  I  had  been  able  to  make  out  with 
the  much  larger  telescope  at  Washington  (26  inches  aperture).  More- 
over, my  work  at  Washington  reiiuired  years,  while  his  was  done  in  one 
night.  This  photograph  of  Draper's  led  the  way,  and  showed  what  might 
be  expeoted  from  future  work  of  the  same  sort.  Draper's  early  death 
closed  his  series  of  studies  in  this  path.  His  researches  were  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Common,  of  London,  who  built  a  three-loot  reflector  for  the  purptse, 
and  who  sDooeedsd  (in  1882)  in  making  a  magnificent  pictuxd  of  the  | 

Orion  nebula. 

Mr.  Boberta,  of  Liverpool,  using  a  refiector  of  20  inches  aperture  and  of 
short  locus,  has  made  a  series  of  pictures  ol  this  nebula  also,  which 
serves  to  show  tbe  law  aeoording  to  which  it  is  built  up.  His  series 
begins  with  a  negative  exposed  for  five  seconds  only.  This  exhibits  the 
central  bright  stars  of  tbe  nebula  and  a  small  portion  of  the  brightest 
nsbolosity.  tiooceaaive  pictures  with  exposures  of  30,  60, 180,  SCO  seconds 
show  more  and  more  of  the  nebula  itself,  and  the  last  one  gives  all  of  the 
object  which  can  be  seen  in  a  powerful  telescope.  ,        ,    , 

Not  only  is  sverything  visible,  but  it  is  permanently  registered,  and  the 
six  minutes  of  exposure  have  sufficed  to  make  a  map  for  which  a  year's 
work  might  be  neoessaqr  if  done  with  the  eye  alone. 

Other  pbotographa  o<  15.  80,  81,  210  minutes  show  more  and  more  of 
tbe  nebula  and  extend  it*  limits  over  vast  spaces.  , ,.  .    ^u 

The  various  pbotographa  of  the  series,  taken  together,  establish  tne 
ordat  ol  brigbtoeas  of  the  different  parts  of  tbe  nebula,  and  give  a  set  of 
lines  ol  eqoal  light,  by  muaiia  ol  which  its  suucturo  becomes  more 
fatteliigible. 
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It  is  of  Mr.  Roberts's  recent  wonderfal  photograplis  of  the  nebula  in 
Andromeda  that  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak.  This  great  nebula  is 
jnst  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  mentioned  in  Sufi's  Uranometry 
(about  900  A.D.),  and  is  a  well-known  object  to  possessors  of  small  tele- 
scopes. Little  was  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nebula  until  Professor 
Bond,  at  Harvard  College  Observatory,  made  a  careful  study  of  it  in  1848. 
The  nebula  was  shown  to  have  an  immense  extent,  and  the  most  curious 
feature  exhibited  was  the  presence  of  two  long,  straight,  vacant  spaces  or 
canals  extending  through  most  of  the  central  portions.  The  work  of 
Professor  Bond  was  repeated  with  the  same  telescope  about  1874  by 
M.  Tronvelot. 

Little  can  be  added  by  the  eye  to  this  splendid  picture.  Small  details 
■can  be  corrected,  but  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  substantisdly  correct  repre- 
sentation of  what  the  eye  sees  with  even  a  very  large  telescope. 

In  a  part  of  the  same  object  as  photographed  by  Mr.  Boberts,  with  an 
«xp06ure  of  two  hours  for  the  first  time,  we  obtain  some  adequat« 
'Conception  of  the  true  forms  of  this  great  nebula. 

Instead  of  the  two  straight  rifts  of  Bond,  sharply  terminated  at  both 
ends,  we  find  two  huge  vacant  rings  of  blackness  surrounding  the  central 
portions.  Other  rifts  and  vacancies  exist  in  the  photograph  which  are 
quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  the  whole  nebula  is  exhibited  in  a  new 
light 

It  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  planet  Saturn 
— a  central  mass  surrounded  by  rings,  which  are  separated  from  the 
central  body  by  empty  spaces.  Like  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  rings  of  the 
Andromeda  nebula  are  probably  composed  of  myriads  of  small  discrete 
solid  particles  revolving  in  swarms  about  their  primary.  The  vacant 
spaces  in  Saturn's  ring  are  caused  by  the  attractions  of  the  larger 
•satellites  of  that  planet  on  the  smaller  particles  of  the  ring.  No  doubt 
the  vacant  spaces  in  the  nebula  are  caused  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  possible  that  the  two  brighter  masses  lying  beyond  the  central 
bright  body  of  the  nebula  are,  in  fact,  the  effective  causes  of  the  vacant 
spaces.  But  we  can  safely  go  a  step  further  in  our  search  for  analogies. 
Laplace  considers  Saturn  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  nebula  hypothesis 
which  he  proposed.  The  planet  represented  the  final  stage  of  the  very 
process  by  which  the  solar  system  might  have  been  condensed  out  of  the 
j)rimal  nebula.  In  the  Andromeda  nebula  do  we  not  actually  see  before 
us  a  still  earlier  stage  of  the  same  process,  where  worlds  are  forming, 
though  not  yet  formed?  Are  not  a  planet  like  Saturn,  the  Andromeda 
nebula,  and  one  of  the  inchoate  gaseous  nebulas,  three  successive  steps  in 
the  evolution  of  the  universe  ? 

The  interval  of  time  required  for  the  progress  from  one  of  these  stages 
to  the  next  is  so  immense  that  the  whole  of  human  history  is  a  mere 
instant  in  comparison.  But  have  we  not  a  different  means  of  tracing 
these  steps  ?  As  Su:  William  Herschel  nobly  said  in  1789,  "  The  maturity 
of  a  sidereal  system  may  thus  be  judged  from  the  disposition  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  .  .  .  This  method  of  viewing  the  heavens  seems  to  throw 
them  into  a  new  kind  of  light,  and  one  advantage  that  we  may  at  least 
reap  from  it  is  that  we  can,  as  it  were,  extend  the  range  of  our  experience 
to  an  immense  duration.  For  is  it  not  the  same  thing  whether  we  live 
successively  to  witness  the  germination,  blooming,  foUage,  fecundity, 
fading,  withering,  and  corruption  of  a  plant,  or  whether  a  vast  number  of 
specimens,  selected  from  every  stage  through  which  the  plant  passes  in 
the  course  of  its  existence,  be  brought  at  once  to  our  view?" 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  regard  Mr.  Roberts's  discoveries  in  the 
Andromeda  nebula  as  the  most  important  which  have  been  made  since 
the  time  of  the  Herschels.  His  photograph  really  represents  a  stage  in 
evolutionary  history  which  has  been  prefigured  by  the  eye  of  reason,  but 
which  is  new  to  the  eye  of  sense.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  methods 
which  he  has  employed  are  to  yield  more  evidences  of  the  same  nature. 
And  it  is  sure  that  his  methods  are  to  be  faithfully  followed  up. 

The  brothers  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry,  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  have 
devoted  the  past  few  years  to  perfecting  their  apparatus  for  astronomical 
photography  as  applied  to  the  making  of  star  charts.  In  the  course  of 
their  work  they  have  discovered  an  entirely  new  nebulous  region  con- 
nected with  the  principal  stars  of  the  Pleiades  group.  Formerly  only 
■one  nebula  was  known  in  this  group,  attached  to  the  bright  star  Maia. 

The  photographs  of  Paris  have  shown  the  whole  group  to  be  connected 
with  a  complex  nebula. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  right  nebulosity  a  slender  thread  of  light  is 
seen  to  extend  toward  the  west,  passing  through  at  least  eight  of  the  stars 
of  the  cluster.  It  is  certain  that  these  stars  are  connected  with  the 
nebula,  and  that  the  nebula  is  connected  with  the  seven  bright  stars  of 
the  Pleiades  group,  and  must  therefore  be  at  the  same  distance. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  photography  is  a  powerful  aid  in  the 
discovery  of  new  nebulse.  Professor  Pickering,  at  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory,  has  explored  a  small  region  of  the  sky  in  this  way,  and  his 
photographs  show  thirty  nebulcs  in  a  region  where  but  eighteen  were 
previously  known. 

The  new  nebulao  were  faint  and  small  naturally,  but  the  experiment 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  mere  discovery. 

The  need  of  astronomy  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  discovery  of  new 
•objects  as  more  information  about  well-known  ones. 

Dr.  Gothard,  of  Hungary,  has  lately  shown  that  even  a  comparatively 
small  telescope  is  adequate  to  give  this.  With  his  ten-inch  reflector  he 
has  photographed  many  nebulas  (on  a  small  scale  necessarily),  and  on 
examining  the  negatives,  Professor  Vogel  has  found  that  even  these  small 


pictures  are  superior  to  the  best  drawings  of  the  same  objects  with  the 
largest  telescope.  There  are  many  similar  researches  marked  out  and 
waiting  for  experiments,  and  the  success  of  Dr.  Gothard  has  proved  that 
giant  telescopes  are  not  essential. 

The  refractor  of  the  Lick  Observatory  has'some  advantages  in  researches 
of  this  nature  on  account  of  its  great  focal  length  (forty-seven  feet),  which 
gives  a  large  size  to  the  pictuie.  The  experiments  which  we  have  so  far 
made  promise  excellent  results  in  photographing  the  nebulae.  An  ex- 
posure of  ten  minutes  on  some  of  them  is  ample.  When  the  great  tele- 
scope is  completely  fitted  for  photographic  work  (which  will  be  shortly), 
it  is  to  be  assiduously  used  in  this  field. 

I  have  gone  rapidly  over  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the 
photography  of  the  nebulce  in  the  nine  years  since  the  first  nebula  photo- 
graph was  taken.  The  wonderful  pictures  of  Draper,  Common,  Boberts, 
and  others  will  have  a  permanent  value,  as  they  serve  as  means  for  com- 
parison with  later  work,  and  as  it  is  only  by  such  comparisons  that 
evidences  of  change  can  be  detected.  Photographs  of  the  nebulse  have  a 
great  advantage  over  mere  drawings,  no  matter  how  carefuUy  made,  for 
such  a  purpose,  as  they  are  devoid  of  personality  and  record  exactly  what 
they  see.  Moreover,  they  command  a  large  field  of  view,  while  the 
ordinary  eyepiece  is  far  too  small  to  deal  with  large  objects. 

By  exposing  the  negative  to  the  Ught  of  a  standard  lamp  (as  is  done  at 
Harvard  College  and  at  the  Lick  Observatory),  we  may  impress  on  the 
plate  a  series  of  standard  squares  of  known  brightness.  Comparing  these 
with  the  nebula,  we  may  gain  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  brilliancy  of 
each  portion  of  each  nebula  examined.  Such  data  are  priceless  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  future  changes  in  the  nebulse. 

The  revelations  of  the  Andromeda  nebula  photographs  are  distinctly 
new,  and  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  secret  processes  of  creation 
itself.  Not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  brighter  nebulie  have  yet  been  photo- 
graphed, and  it  is  certain  that  discoveries  no  less  important  than  those 
of  Mr.  Boberts  are  near  at  hand.  One  great  advantage  of  the  new 
method  of  research  is  its  absolutely  autographic  character ;  and  an  inci- 
dental excellence  is  that  its  results  are  so  easily  exhibited  to  others  than 
the  observer.  Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.D., 

— Scientific  American.  Director  of  tlie  Lick  Observatory. 


TRANSPAEENCIES— EETOUCHING,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

[Abstract  of  Presidential  Address  to  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  PliotoffrapMo 
Association.] 

In  a  subject  such  as  photography,  dealing  as  it  does  so  much  with  indi- 
vidual taste,  there  must  constantly  be  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  if 
criticism,  however  hostile,  be  made  in  a  kindly  way  our  meetings  will  be 
a  source  of  more  than  pleasure  to  every  one,  and  a  cause  of  annoyance  to 
none.  The  search  for  a  suitable  subject  upon  which  to  address  to  you  a 
few  lines  has  been  a  difficult  one.  The  mere  mention  of  such  well-worn 
subjects  as  developers,  toning  baths,  and  suoh-hke,  cause  a  thrill  of 
wearied  disgust  to  any  but  the  veriest  beginner. 

Optics,  a  fascinating  study  when  once  fairly  tackled,  somehow  shows  a 
most  repellent  front  with  its  seemingly  intricate  and  confusing  diagrams. 
The  cry  generally  is.  Keep  all  theoretical  matters  to  yourself,  and  say  in 
a  word  how  we  are  to  make  better  photographs,  or  how  to  get  equally  good 
results  by  a  quicker  and  simpler  method.  I  have  chosen  to-night  a 
subject  which,  while  we  must  dip  a  little  into  the  theoretical,  has  for  its 
aim  and  object  a  purely  utilitarian  purpose;  it  is,  in  short,  a  way  by 
which  you  may  vastly  improve  your  photographs,  simplify  the  process, 
aid  permanency,  and  at  the  same  time  reserve  a  power  over  the  finished 
result  which  is  impossible  in  any  but  this  one  way. 

Without  further  mystification,  I  would  ask  whether  yon  have  ever 
noticed  how  much  more  true  to  nature  a  photographic  transparency  is 
than  a  print  upon  paper  or  other  opaque  base.  For  a  long  time  a  war 
was  waged  as  to  whether  the  modern  dry  or  the  old  wet  gave  the  finer 
result.  Now  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  wet  collodiou,  and  plate 
makers  do  not  hesitate  to  make  tins  wet-plate  quality  an  advertisement 
cry  for  their  own  special  production.  I  have  all  along  held  the  opiuion 
that  prints  from  wet-collodion  negatives  were  far  finer  tlian  from  gelatino- 
bromide  dry  plates,  but  I  deny  that  the  same  holds  good  with  transparencies 
from  the  same  negatives. 

Gelatino-bromide  negatives,  intensely  beautiful  in  their  deUcate  grada- 
tions, seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  unsuited  for  printing  from  upon  an 
opaque  base,  but  when  used  to  produce  a  transparency  from  them,  the 
case  is  altered,  and  an  average  wet-plate  negative  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  say  that  the  best  producticnj 
of  wet  collodion  are  not  up  to  the  best  dry  plate,  even  in  transparency 
work,  but  what  I  do  say  is  that  the  average  of  good  work  is  far  higher 
from  gelatino-bromide  than  from  wet  plates.  But  you  will  wonder  what 
all  this  has  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand ;  surely  a  return  to  wet  collodion 
is  not  to  be  suggested  ?  No,  certainly  not ;  but  it  is  to  be  suggested  that 
for  the  highest  efforts  of  the  photographer,  printing  from  gelatmo-bromi  e 
negatives  upon  an  opaque  base  be  discontinued,  '^his  dots  not  necessarily 
imply  that  all  the  best  pictures  are  to  be  put  up  as  transpaienoies. 
Although  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful,  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient ; 
but,  in  short,  my  suggestion  is  that  a  transparency  thin  and  delicate  be 
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made  from  •  nagktite  cithar  the  Mine  nie  or  enlarged,  and  this  to  be 
mperimpoaed  apoa  an  opaqne  Urn. 

At  tot  wt^t  thie  ptopeeal  eeeini  to  onar  no  adTtntage,  bat  eoniideration 
1^  •  atocDent  wiQ  ahow  that  it  baa  many.  Let  me  snamerate  some  of 
lltnii  Pint,  then,  the  gradations  are  (ar  finer  in  gelatino-bromida  than 
fai  any  printing  pftMaaa  upon  paper-  Whaterer  there  is  in  the  negative  will 
be  found  in  the  tianapareDcy.  EspeeiaUT  ia  this  tnie  as  to  detail  in  the  dark 
Mrtt  d  the  pietnre— a  vital  point,  as  thia  ia  jnat  where  gelatino-bromide 
1^  witan  painted  from  in  the  ordinary  way.  Seeoodly,  by  placing  this 
Inamnoey  apoa  slightly  tinted  paper,  different  effaeta  may  be  prodaoed. 
ThiM^  br  loaghly  nibbing  in  with  a  atmnp  upon  the  paper  base  a 
K^its  or  oariwr  gioand,  the  U^t  and  shade  of  the  pictmre  aa  a  whole  ia 
thoroughly  ondar  the  control  of  the  operator.  Fourthly,  the  tranaparency 
may,  with  the  aame  trooble,  be  any  rMaiwiible  size.  Fifthly,  a  carefolly 
m.Ai  and  weU-waahed  tianniaraney  opea  ^aaa  is,  in  all  likelihood,  quite 
parmaaanL  And.  sixthly,  the  whoia  |aooaaa  is  qoite  within  the  powers 
of  the  avaofla  operator,  aiki  opeaa  op  a  «aat  field  tor  the  ezhibitkm  of 
indivkiMl  tMta.  ^  woiMaK  roughly  (bat  with  ooneet  intention)  upon 
the  paper  bMk|p<Mnd,  U(^  Uffita  may  be  aobdoed.  or  dark  parte  lightened ; 
alooda  may  be  atreogtbaned.  or  altogether  pot  in,  and,  in  short,  one  hsa 
a  reasonable  eontrol  over  what  he  intends  to  prodace. 

Bat  there  nuybeobiectionato  thia  idea  opon  certain  gronnda,  and,  first, 
it  is  not  a  newtdea.  Ormnted ;  bat  irim  mtiodneed  manv  years  ago  the 
wet  iiiniieaa  waa  in  vogue,  tnnaparanfliea  hflniuly  more  diffioolt  to  pro- 
daea,  and,  eaaaeiinentlT,tiie  game  not  aoiDaah  worth  the  candle;  baaidea, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  waa  ever  anggaataJ  to  work  npon  the  light  and 
shade  aa  I  si^geat,  bat  merely  to  add  a  tew  paaeil  hatchings  to  simulate  a 
pencil  sketch. 

Bat,  it  may  be  argoad,  if  so  maeb  ia  to  be  done  by  hand,  is  there  not 
the  old  obieetiaii  to  retooehing  in  a  doobh  aggravated  form  ?  If  it  be 
oineetMaaMa  to  ohhlefata  by  maana  of  the  haad  almost  invisible  detects, 
how  BMb  mora  ao  to  baMIy  model  ihewbokUght  and  shade  of  a  pietnre, 
an<l,  iiiiheil.  almeat  ateira  to  rob  it  araa  of  the  aamblance  of  a  photo- 
t!T  ii'h?  I  reply  to  that,  that  from  the  overwhelming  number  of  those 
n I.')  oaa  n»-i«*ii«g  it  ia  plain  that  the  aonaswana  of  opinion  ia  in  favour 
of  its  legitimacy,  nay,  of  iu  neeeeeity,  at  laMt  in  the  meantime. 

Granted,  then,  that  it  be  allowable  to  reaoM  by  hand  the  almoat  invi- 
sibie  detect,  I  hold  that  the  only  iiaait  to  the  practice  ia  the  limit  of 
neeaaaity.  and  if  it  be  proper  to  add  aavlMv  by  hand,  the  amoant  to  be 
imI-M  maat  be  aattled  by  what  U  nodM.  Tried  by  thU  teat,  the  plan 
' !  vltering  boldly  the  whole  light  aad  ahade  of  a  photograph  ia  perfectly 
Ue^umata,  (or  the  prindpla  uvoivad  it  tha vary  lama whether  yoa  temore 
•  freckle  or  ilhnninata  a  «hole  hiUaida. 

Bat  ia  there  any  adranlage  ia  thia  pina  vim,  aay,  printing  in  platinum 
cr  gakliM-hnaide  paper  and  wwfciag  open  that  7  There  U  a  very  ^reat 
advaal^i,  ta  m  br  aa  tha  artist  la  aabaafared  b7  the  (ear  of  apoUing 
hie  ijialBn  altar  haviag  brooght  it  ao  kr.  Be  worka  opoo  a  piece  of 
ataia  paper  whidi  b  to  he  placed  behiad  Ui  pietaie,  but  which  if  it  be 
aol  qaita  to  hk  laate,  may  be  ilealii'ijail  and  another  made  in  a  tew 
■linatea,  leaving  hie  tranaparency  aa  Mod  aa  ever ;  beaidea,  not  nearly 
the  Mine  akill  la  raqoind,  tor  IM  wen  ia  only  to  show  throagh  from 
■ay  be  broadly  pat  oa.     The  objectioa.  that  even  thia 


loqniraa  aoMO  little  aitiatia  ahUitf  oe  tha  part  of  the  operator,  I  hold  to 
be  ao  eb)eetfaa  at  aU,  lor  a  photographer  without  sona  little  artiatio 
itnilj  is  act  worthy  the  name,  whUe  theee  who  sigh  lor  a  method 
vheraby  their  taate  iB«y  have  tnm  mof  wfll  think  thia  requirement  a 
iKianmanilatlnn  In  flaaa  nf  an  iMt-**" 

Thaia  ie  one  other  point  wfaian  I  taney  aiay  be  objected  to  by  aome, 
and  fNrt  ia,  titet  by  thfa  laathiri.  whila  it  aagr  give  a  very  good  reeolt,  it 
ie  a  raaolt  whidb  eaaaot,  witbeat  Iha  «H7  iasM  amoant  of  troable.  be  ce. 
dspliaatad.  Aflar  all  yoor  troable  yoa  eaaaot  throw  off  half  a  doaen 
aopica  avoa,  bat  aaat  eosilaat  yooraaU  with  a  single  picture.     From  a 

III mtU  poiat  of  view  I  admit  tha  ob^eetiea.  unlsas.  indeed,  the  Utho- 

grapher  ba  aBilad  fat  to  prodaoe  yoor  laMikgio Ii  by  the  hundred ;  bat 

far  the  iwiliai  Ihli  ia  ao  ofateetiaa,  lor  he  «Merally  wanU  only  one  eopv, 
and  it—it  aot  be  IwguttsM  that  diflaaHy  ■wpaodneiag  a  certain  artlele 
adda  IwaianaalT  to  tha  valna  ot  tha  laigiaal  I  am  eonvineed  that  thoee 
who  giva  thia  matbed  a  trial  wffl  very  aaah  anjoy  tha  power  which  H  paU 
farto  their  ttim^  nd  althoogh  the  flnt  attaoipt  may  not  be  entirely  aoe- 
aeeafnl,  I  aa  saia  Itet  they  will  immadlataly  feel  that  the  ptoceea  U 
of  great  thiavi  Ihrmwh  pneliao.  J-  K.  Tollocb,  M3. 


^^orrign  |lotes  anti  Ileus. 


T  of  the  iJMnnmsna  of  HgM"'"(t  baa,  like  many  other 
phplapiBliar  let  a  mmlMmwuy.  Whaatstooe  atated 
I  uliii   illDai  tta*  tha  lighlaliii  flash  laaU  (or  at  meet 


i  ni  scwutifle  atady 
aobieali.letl     ' 

as  tha  f«Mdt  ct  Ui . . 

one  eaa-tbawaadth  e(  a  aeeood.  U.  Tionaalet  has,  however,  proved  that 
thia  oaWaai  ia  faMomet.  aad  that  the  paaa^t  of  lightning  U  ao  far  from 
lelim  VmaalaBeniia  that  It  •««  la  aome  eaaaa  takee  op  several  aeoonda. 
This  ¥.  Trawalot  haa  ilswioMlialiil  hr  hoUfaig  the  camera  in  hia  hand 
aad  B»via«  it  baakwarda  aad  (orwarda  dadag  the  period  of  ezpoeure. 
The  iaMfs  of  tha  Hglitaing  oai  the  plale  aiipaaiml  after  development  in 
the  lat«  a<  a  aambar  of  broad  horiioatal  taada  parallel  to  the  diieotioa 


in  which  the  apparatus  had  been  moved,  thus  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  small  iJag  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Trouselot  repeated  these  experi- 
ments a  number  of  times,  the  result  showing  in  every  case  that  the  electric 
discharge  is  not  instantaneous,  but  gradual.  Those  gentlemen  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  priding  themselves  on  the  wonderful  dexterity  they  display 
in  lirihtning  catching  will  probably  receive  this  piece  of  news  with 
mortification. 

Thi  recent  meeting  of  the  various  German  Photographic  Societies  at 
Weimar  appears  to  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  truth 
of  Goethe's  remark  that  "  There  are  properly  speaking  no  subjects  that 
are  nnpoetic,"  for  Herr  Seidel,  Professor  at  the  Grand-ducal  Sopliia  In- 
stitute in  that  town,  bade  the  assembled  photographers  welcome  in  a  poem 
of  which,  as  it  presents  the  various  aspects  of  photography  in  a  very 
attractive  light,  we  venture  to  append  a  translation. 

"  AU  welcome  to  you  with  your  '  Art  of  Light !' 
Tbat  bids  e'en  lightuing  render  it  assistance, 
So  that  on  image  nroni  the  gloom  of  night 
Grows  as  we  wondering  gaze  into  existence. 

To  picture  the  bird's  flight,  the  bounding  steed, 

And  human  life  in  all  its  varying  phases, 
The  clond's  course  through  the  sky,  the  vessel's  speed, 

AU  this  your  art  in  thoughtful  wise  embraces. 

The  human  face,  too,  whether  young  or  old. 

Into  forgetfulness  you  kefji  from  dying, 
And  for  the  world  its  likeness  fresh  you  hold. 

When  he  it  pictures  in  the  grave  is  lying. 

The  daring  bridge,  the  castle's  mouldering  waU, 
Town,  palace,  landscape,  and  cathedral  spires. 

In  j»xa  'daric  chamber'  they  are  focussed,  aU — 
Host  serve  as  models  when  your  art  re<iuires. 

Nor  son,  nor  moon  through  an  ecUpse  can  pass, 

Her  transit  even  Venus  cannot  make  it, 
But  that  yoa  come  in  troo^is,  with  lens  and  glass 

And  camera,  on  the  look-out  to  take  it 

So  enter  here — here  yon  are  welcome  quite 

In  this  our  home  of  high  association, 
Where  dying  poet's*  lips  spake,  'Light,  more  light !' 

Of  your  new  art  as  in  anticipation." 

Tea  laat  number  of  the  Vienna  PhotographUcke  Corretponileiu  devotes  a- 
good  deal  of  space  to  the  queetion  of  diffnsers  for  electric  light  photo- 
graphy. Captain  Himly,  a  translation  of  whose  paper  on  Hydroquinone 
we  gave  some  time  ago,  haa  devised  a  very  ingenious  arrangement :  Two 
electric  lights  are  placed  within  a  large  sheet-metal  hood  internally  coated 
with  white  gUze  ;  tlie  lights  are  so  screened  that  no  direct  rays  escape, 
and  the  studio  is  iUuminated  by  the  diffused  light  reflected  from  the 
glaze  only.  Another  simpler  and  apparently  very  practical  arrangement 
is  that  of  Ronzelen.  This  consists  of  rigging  up  a  large  paper  shade  and 
throwing  the  light  on  it  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror,  which  gives  a  very 
good  indirect  iUnmination.  The  light  is,  of  coarse,  so  screened  that  none 
of  the  direct  rays  faU  on  anything  but  the  paper  screen. 

A  OaaifAii  contemporary  aome  time  ago  drew  attention  to  the  occurrence, 
both  thia  year  and  Uie  year  before  (when  it  was  first  observed),  to  a  very 
intereating  atmcapheric  phenomenon — the  appearance,  namely,  daring 
the  summer  months  of  luminous  doads  during  the  night.  Trigonome- 
trical observations  carried  out  at  a  number  of  different  points  established 
the  surprising  tact  that  the  height  of  these  clouds  varies  from  sixty  to 
seventy  kilometres  above  the  sea  level.  This  extraordinary  altitude 
enables  us  to  supply  a  very  natural  explanation  of  their  appearing  lumi- 
nous at  times  when  ordinaiy  clouds  are  no  longer  directly  visible.  But 
it  excites  oar  wonder  aa  to  how  clouds  could  ever  have  reached  or  re- 
mained suspended  at  such  a  remarkable  elevation.  Dr.  Koppe,  of  Bruns- 
wick, believaa  them  to  be  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  volcanic  eruption 
which  took  place  in  Java  on  such  an  extraordinary  scale  in  1884,  and  to 
be  ;ooiiaequently,  in  aU  probabiUty,  formed  of  sulphuric  acid  which  was 
then  projected  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  has 
since  condensed.  Aa  they  preaent  many  interesting  peculiarities  of  form 
and  structure,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  special  stations  for  observing 
them  have  been  established  at  Berlin,  Ilatbenow,  Nauen,  Magdebnrg, 
and  Brunswick,  that  the  Berlin  observatory  has  had  a  number  of  special 
inatmmenta  made  for  the  purpose,  and  that  a  voloable  seiies  of 
photographs  of  them  has  been  obtained. 

Db.  Vood.  gives  the  following  receipt  for  the  employment  of  eikonogen : — 

1. 

Crystalline  sulphite  of  soda   40  grammes. 

Eikonogen S        » 

DistiUed  water 600  o.cm. 

3. 

Carbonate  of  potash  or  calcined  soda    60-75  grammes. 

DistiUed  water  500  com. 

For  use,  mix  equal  volnmee  of  1  and  2. 

•  Ooethe. 
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OHNIONS  OP  THE  LONDOK  PBESS  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 
The  Orapliic. 
Tbebb  is  little  novel  to  be  noticed  tbis  year  in  the  Photographic  Society's 
Exhibition,  save  that  the  number  of  silver  prints  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer  each  season,  and  that  the  various  methods  of  platinotype  are  fast 
growing  into  universal  favour.  More  artistic  taste,  also,  is  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  figure  groups,  and  there  is  decidedly  less  tendency  to 
pose  the  models  iu  their  best  clothes,  or  in  borrowed  plumes,  which  make 
them  look  profoundly  uncomfortable  and  unhappy,  or  as  stiff  and  stark 
as  mannikins  in  a  marionette  show.  More  care  is  taken  to  choose  purely 
natural  subjects— such  as  sailors  on  a  quay — fisherwives  gossiping  at 
their  house-door  (of  this  there  is  a  charming  example  shown.  Wives  and 
Weans  Ashore,  by  Mr.  David  B.  Clark)— or  a  couple  of  lovers  wandering 
down  a  country  lane — such  as  Sweet  Spring-time  (by  the  way,  the  land- 
scape looks  far  more  like  autumn),  by  Ralph  W.  Robinson.  Two 
especially  good  examples  of  this  class  of  photography  are  Shrimping,  by 
Mr.  Gay  Wilkinson,  jun.,  which  has  been  deservedly  awarded  a  medal; 
and  Mr.  Lyddel  Sawyer's  Here's  a  Nest,  Lads.  Of  the  Gerard  Dow-like 
interiors,  in  which,  some  years  since,  Mr,  Adam  Diston  so  excelled,  there 
are  but  few  examples,  the  only  one  above  the  indifferent  being  A  Pleasant 
Study,  by  John  Terns.  There  are  some  very  good  landscapes,  but 
scarcely  above  that  high  average  which  has  been  attained  of  late  years ; 
while  the  mountain  views  shown  can  in  no  way  compete  with  the  well- 
known  views  of  the  High  Alps  by  the  late  Mr.  Donkin,  the  admirable 
Caucasus  views  of  M.  Dechy,  or  Mr.  Frith's  views  of  Norway.  A  certain 
pitch  of  excellence  appears  to  have  been  attained  by  the  majority  of  the 
exhibitors,  but  except  as  regards  the  actual  printing  no  material  advance 
seems  to  have  been  made  upon  last  year's  work.  We  may,  however, 
mention  some  views  on  the  Italian  lakes  by  W.  Dillworth  Howard ;  the 
Head  of  Derwentwater,  by  Green  Brothers!  Park  Place,  Henley-on- 
Thames — a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  on  a  celluloid  film — by  J. 
Bracebridge  Hilditch ;  and  a  seascape,  FingaVs  Cave,  Staffa,  by  D.  H.  Mac- 
farlane.  Turning  to  sea  studies,  William  Parry  sends  two  good  photographs 
ofH.M.S.  Victoria,  Messrs.  West  and  Co.  some  yacht  studies,  and  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Peabody  some  especially  clever  snap  shots  of  the  yachts  Beetle 
and  liosalind.  Of  portraits  there  are  no  end,  and  of  these  there  are  some 
particularly  noteworthy  exhibits  by  professional  photographers.  Mr.  E. 
Faulkner  sends  an  especially  fine  likeness  of  Professor  Stewart  Blackie, 
which  a  few  years  since  might  well  have  passed  as  an  etching  by  Bajon  ; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne  some  admirable  At  Home  portraits,  taken  in  ordinary 
dwelling  rooms,  tmd  several  excellent  portraits  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, taken  last  August  at  Osborne ;  and  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  a 
large  number  of  Royal  Academicians,  taken  in  their  studios.  There  are 
comparatively  few  natural  history  studies,  but  The  Stag  at  Eve  had  Drunk 
kis  Fill,  by  Miss  Florence  A.  Harvey,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the 
room,  while  Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser  sends  some  extremely  comical  photographs 
with  a  hand  camera  of  a  dog  jumping  through  a  hoop.  The  animal's 
various  attitudes  should  be  noted  by  animal  painters.  Much  disappoint- 
ment will  be  felt  at  the  paucity  of  photographs  with  the  detective  camera, 
though  these  miniature  cameras  form  the  most  interesting  section  of  the 
exhibit  of  new  apparatus. 
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MEETINGS    OF   SOCIETIES 

FOR   NEXT    WEEK. 

Data  of  MMtisf. 

Name  of  Society. 

PlaeeofMeetiilK. 

October  14     Wnrth  ATirMlARPT  rlnh            .      .. 

Jubilee  Hiill,  Homsey-road. 
MyddeltonHall,Upper-st.  .Islington 
180,  West  Begent-Btreet,  Glasgow. 
The  Studio,  Ohancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Queen's  Hotel,  Clifton. 

„         IS 

„         15 

„       15 

„       16 

„     1« 

„        16 

„        16 

Glasffow  &West  of  Scotland  Am. 
Bolton  Clnb  

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Hyde                                 

„        IB 

Erliubur^h  Photo  Club 

5,  St.  Andrew-sqnare. 

Anderton's  Hotel.Fleet-strcet.B.C. 

Masons  Hall  TaTem,Basinghall-st. 

„       16 

Photographic  Club  

17 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  3, — Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  the  metliod  was  known  by  which  the  red 
prints  shown  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition  by  Colonel  Noverre  had  been 
produced. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had  been  informed  that  they  were  printed  upon  rough 
paper,  salted  and  silvered,  and  not  toned. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  iuquired  as  to  the  method  of  using  a  telescope  for  producing 
arge  images  of  distant  objects. 

Mr.  A.  H addon  .said  that  a  single  lens  of  very  long  focus  would  be  best  to 
use,  but  if  a  telescope  were  employed  the  eyepiece  should  be  separated  farther 
from  the  inverting  lens  than  when  used  for  observations.  He  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  diagrams  upon  the  blackboard,  and  explained  that  both  definition 
and  illumination  would  be  improved  (if  a  terrestrial  telescope  was  in  question) 
by  removing  the  inverting  lens. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  the  use  of  a  microscopic  objective  in  place  of  the 
eyepiece  for  forming  the  large  image. 


A  query  was  read :— "  What  effect  has  alum  upon  the  developed  plate  ?" 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  it  hardened  the  film,  decolourised  the  pyro  staiu, 
and  caused  the  negative  to  dry  more  quickly.  When  making  lantern  slides  it 
was  important  to  have  the  shadows  quite  free  from  stain,  but  the  same  effect 
could  be  got  without  alum  by  using  a  large  amount  of  sulphite  in  the  developer. 
A  very  long  wa.shiiig  to  remove  all  pyro  from  the  film  before  fixing  tended  much 
to  clear  shadows,  but  did  not  equal  the  effect  of  the  alum  bath. 

Tlie  Chairman  remarked  that  an  acid  wash  before  fixing  would,  by  leaving  a 
little  acid  in  the  film,  liberate  sulpliurous  acid  in  the  fixing  bath,  which  would 
act  powerfully  as  a  decoloiiriser.  On  the  whole,  he  preferred  chrome  alum  to 
potash  alum  as  a  bath  for  gelatine  plates. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  also  preferred  chrome  alum. 

The  Chairman  doubted  whether  ordinary  alum  was  harmless  to  the  negative, 
but  chrome  alum  was.  By  introducing  the  negative  to  a  chrome  alum  bath 
and  then  placing  it  in  the  fixing  bath  he  did  not  see  that  anything  could  arise 
to  damage  the  negative.  As  to  mixing  alum  and  hypo,  it  had  Been  claimed 
that  the  liypo  would  do  more  work  in  fixing  when  so  used  than  separately,  and 
it  had  been  so  stated  in  the  last  photographic  annual.  He  had  tried  it  care- 
fully, but  did  not  find  the  hypo  to  fix  either  more  in  number  or  more  quickly. 

The  subject  of  different  developers  being  brought  forward,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hastings  said  that  he  had  found  nothing  like  eikonogen  for  instantaneous 
pictures.  For  other  work  he  was  not  so  satisfied  with  it,  as  if  the  negative  was 
at  all  over-exposed  it  could  not  be  kept  back  so  readily  as  with  pyro.  The 
image,  even  when  very  dense-looking,  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  light  to 
pass. 

Mr.  Haddon  :  Like  the  image  formed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  which  required  to 
be  much  denser  than  the  pyro-developed  image.  Tliere  was  no  reason  why 
eikonogen  and  pyro  should  be  mixed.  As  to  sending  out  the  eikonogen,  it 
would  be  better  to  use  bottles  that  could  be  kept  air-tight  with  corks  or 
stoppers  than  tins,  as  at  present.  When  once  opened,  all  the  contents  of  the 
tin  should  he  mixed  at  once,  as  the  air  soou  altered  the  substance. 

Mr.  Hastings  had  not  found  the  slight  diifereuce  which  access  of  air  for  a 
moderate  time  to  the  tin  effected  in  the  eikonogen  made  any  difference  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper  was  elected  a  member. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Committee  of  this  As.sociation  met  on  the  4th  instant  at  181,  Aldersgate- 
street,  E.C.,  Mr.  W.  Bedford  in  the  chair. 

A  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

The  Photographic  Society  having  granted  the  use  of  their  Exhibition  on 
Friday,  November  8,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Photographers'  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  decided  to  give  a  lantern  display,  as  hitherto.  The  Gallery  will 
be  open  from  seven  till  ten  p.m.,  and  it  is  hojied  will  receive  the  support  the 
object  deserves.  The  charge  for  admission  will  be  6d.,  or  tickets  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Harlaud,  83,  Hawksley-road,  Stoke  Newiugton,  N. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  1, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  six  framed  platinotypes  of  views  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  at  Hampstead. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke  exhibited  some  prints  on  bromide  paper. 

It  w,<is  determined  to  hold  the  first  lantern  evening  of  the  season  on  Tuesday, 
November  19  ;  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  on  Tuesday, 
November  5.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of  members'  work  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  February. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  on  2%e  Relation  between  Exposure  and 
Development,  and  the  Sid)sequent  improvement  of  Negatives.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  no  exjiosure  which  could  be  taken  as  a  standard  and  called  a  "correct 
e.xposure,"  as  could  be  proved  by  giving  a  plate  a  normal  exposure  for  one 
developer  and  developing  it  with  another,  when  that  exposure  would  in  most 
cases  cease  to  be  normal ;  again,  if  on  commencing  to  develop  a  plate  it  proved 
under  or  over-exposed,  it  could  be  made  into  a  good  negative  by  modifying  the 
solutions  or  using  other  developing  agents,  as  hydroquinoue  or  the  more  recent 
eikonogen,  with  the  preliminary  hypo  bath,  for  under-exposure ;  and  the 
citrates  of  potash  or  soda,  in  conjunction  with  bromide  of  potassium,  for 
extreme  over-exposure,  in  some  cases  using  a  preliminary  bath  of  bromide  of 
potassium.  For  subjects  with  extreme  contrasts  it  was  advised  to  give  a  full 
exposure  and  stop  the  development  early,  thus  producing  a  soft  printing  nega- 
tive. The  action  of  citrate  of  potash  and  bromide  of  potassium  was  explained, 
and  the  various  methods  of  correcting  under  and  over-exposure  given,  including 
a  redevelopment  method.  For  the  after  improvemeut  of  negatives,  a  five-grain 
to  the  ounce  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  another  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  of  the  same  strength,  and  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  was  recommended 
for  clearing  out  fogged  shadows  in  over-exposed  negatives  when  the  develop- 
ment had  not  been  properly  controlled.  The  image  would  be  reduced  to  almost 
a  ghost,  and  should  be  intensified  with  the  mercury  and  cyanide  of  silver  pro- 
cess, when  the  result  would  be  a  bright  negative.  Several  methods  of  intensi- 
fication and  reduction  were  given. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  stated  that  when  developing  with  eikonogen  he  had  always 
seen  the  first  pl.ate  in  tlie  solution  veiled  ovei  when  using  the  developer  without 
bromide,  the  second  plate  was  not  veiled. 

Mr.  Mackie  considered  that  a  certain  amount  of  bromide  would  be  dissolved 
out  of  the  first  plate  and  account  for  the  other  plates  being  correct. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  not  noticed  any  veiling  when  using 
the  eikonogen  developer  without  bromide  for  under-exposed  plates. 

Mr.  Dr.\<;e  said  he  had  always  used  bromide  of  potassium,  and  found  that 
any  amount  of  density  could  be  obtained  when  using  it ;  he  also  found  the  old. 
solution  very  useful  for  developing  bromide  paper. 

Rev.  E.  Healy  stated  that  by  using  a  careful  method  of  developing  he  had 
obtained  one  hundred  good  negatives  out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  exposed 
plates,  using  a  pyro  and  ammonia  formula,  and  commencing  development  with 
a  minimum  of  ammonia. 
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Mr.  Mactui  aid  Out  cbanicab  AoaU  be  kept,  as  f«r  as  possible,  in  ten  per 
cent  solutioiM;  Ka  abo  Mid  that  if  negatiTes  were  exainine<l  in  daylight  a'ter 
takiM  tbeni  tnm  the  hypo  bath  tber  would  be  reduced  in  density,  and  if  lett 
l«tai  a  brigbt  U^t  tttey  woald  be  lUinetl  yellow  as  well ;  they  shonid  be 
wadwd  befot*  brlogmg  tkeia  tnm  the  dark  ronm. 

The  nat  tuitliK  will  ba  oa  TMaday,  October  15,  when  Mr.  Clarke  will 
read  a  ffr  tm  Mtltrj/imgfir  Awuiiun.    Visitors  are  invited 


LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
OcfOBia  1,— The  Preaidaat  in  the  chair. 

Moan.  3.  Nonnan,  A.  Webliog,  and  F.  Tait  were  elected  menibeis. 

The  PuatDBST  than  md  hia  aaaaal  address,  which  touched  on  various 
Batten  raUtiag  to  photognphy,  and  the  paper  wis  supplemented  by  two  very 
ba  OanaiiotjMa,  prodneadVjr  Dagaarre  b!nKs«ir,  anil  a  print  19  x  7}  from 
a  •at-OMi  Mon**.  The  Pmidwl  warked  that  those  who  were  aoqnainte<l 
witk  Oa  watylata  yttiam  woaU  kaov  what  a  diHicolt  matter  it  would  be  to 
coat  a  plate  taia  daa  with  ao  even  Um. 

At  t£«  iMXtaaetiai.  which  will  ba  hdd  November  7,  Mr.  P.  Morris  wil] 
opan  a  dlaeMaftoo  oa  Uevelofcn. 

m 

BRBCHIN  PHOTOOBATHIC  ASaOCIATION. 
OCTOan  2,— The  PresRlmt  ( Mr.  VftObm  Shaw  Adamson)  in  the  chair. 

Ur.  John  Pake  was  adnullad  a  aMBibv. 

It  waa  agnad,  on  the  BKMioa  of  tkt  Bacntary,  thu  the  sabacription  of 
hoBoni;  aiceiban  be  ndaced  ta  5a 

It  waa  igraed  that  arrangiMaata  be  Made  for  an  exhibition  next  s{>ring,  the 
Comaiittce  to  drew  np  a  adMOM  aad  lateit  to  the  next  meeting. 

ThaRaftcr,  a  Urge  nomber  of  aUdaa  we  peaieil  through  the  Uotem.  The 
lUdea  exhibited  were  the  woifc  et  Or.  Amimau,  Umtn.  Baaa,  Bnid,  Mackie, 
and  otewait. 

» 

UXDS  PHOTOOBAPHIC  90CIETT. 
avmani  !»,— Mr.  GodA*y  Bingby  ia  the  chair. 
BaiintBg  to  the  (abject  of  dctdopaaeat  Mr.  &  A.  WAKBOBTOit  (the  Hon. 


rie««  >y  Mill.  Wiatlea  k  WtlmwMil  viU  thalr  inataataaeoaa  plalea. 
The  Mlawtat  la  the  tmaala  wMk  a  aBght  aMditeatioa.  aamaiy,  aaing  the 
pyiD  ta  aaiattoa  with  anti  Mialphata  af  potas  :— 


Vjn 

M»la-b4ralr>>>*>«  »'  nnti 
Wat« 


ao  grail 

•» 

10 


1. 


.  ajt  -MO  ...  1 

PataasbrBmHe  aOgraina. 

Watrr  .    Soaaeaa. 

a. 

PotaiM  or  amnKmui  urpiiii«ie    Mgialaa. 

Water  1  oaaea. 

Than  waa  eertalaljr  aothiM  aarel  la  the  funnula,  bat  It  wonld,  be  baliered, 
»Mu  ntrj  ■hetaaiiyhii  laal  with  aelottaas  luiinl  in  this  form,  a  tremendooa 
power  waa  pHsed  a  Ue  haada.  Two  gralas  of  pjro  per  ooaoe  was  the  roost 
that  aeed  ever  be  aanl,  aod  by  dUatia||  vHh  water,  any  atrnigUi  nnder  thli 
eaafal  be  obtained.  The  auBMaia  aelMn  waa  so  slroag  that  tour  ilrops  to 
the  oaapt  of  the  pyto  aotatloa  «<(•  oiMe  aaflMeat  to  start  detelopment,  aod 
two  er  three  drape  of  the  broaMoHMlM  woaM  tastaaOjr  eheek  a  too  rapid 
<teniafaMB< ;  ladeed.  If  a  loyal  OtaMriMtoa  was  anaa>ii>ri  to  ioqoirs  into 
the  h«l  feramla  iir  a  davelayer,  he  believed  that  tUa,  or  oae  very  dnilar, 
■laHharinwiarlil  la  ariag  a  atais  Mr.  Warbortoo  miA  he  preferred 
the  ■ailli*  he  eoald  aee  aadar  the  elRsaslaoce*,  and  for  gaaaral  ose  VSi.  32 
or  64  ware  the  ease  ha  aeed  moet  Befaring  U>  the  sabfect  of  "hackins" 
plataa.  Ihaie  Is  ao  aaaatioa  aa  to  ths  gjeat  advantage  to  be  gained,  anri  the 
nOowiag  waa  a  eapltal  Mixtaia  for  the  Parime,  dirlag  aaaily,  not  powdery 
«hM  dry,  aad  iartaatlf  Ttawved  by  a  wal  epei^  heme  dereloplafr 


XKWCASTLROS.TTi'WB  AKD  XOKTHERN  COUNTIBS" 
PHOTOOKAPHIC  A.SS.M  lATION. 
Tu  feUowiag  are  the  Jmlfes'  awanls  in  iIjc  :.intem  slide  competition : — 
ClM  A  (opaa  to  all  iiiiilaii^iniili  aad  aaMtean),  silrtr  laadal,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wade, 
HBaebMlar:br«a«  Medal,  Mr.  uyifflrrtdLMiprtaL  C9Ma  B  (open  to  amataor 
wnhare  of  the  Aatedotioa),  dl««r  awdaL  MrTlUpr  O.  Lee,  CnllarcoaU ; 
teaaie  aedal,  Mr.  Haary  B.  Ptx^ar,  Tyaemoath. 

A  aelertioa  of  the  alldaa  (afaoot  two  haadred)  seat  ia  for  competition  will  be 
oMbMsd  at  the  litsevy  aal  I  hOoaephiaal  Lecture  Hall,  NewcasUe,  next 
Wadaaaday  e«eali«,  by  aeaaa  of  the  ontkal  UmcUgfat  lanUm. 

Theaittiia  who  Uadly  acted  aa  iadgw  were :— Mcesn.  J.  O.  Allison, 
P.  M.  LawB^  and  C.  J.  Speaae.    The  medah  wen  the  giRe  of  the  President 

Sir.  A.  a  SUveoMD,  Trnaaoalh)  aad  the  VIce-Prtatdeat  (Mr.  J.  P.  Oibsoo, 
«lha»)k 

The  MIowlag  b  a  Hat  of  the  aHdw  thai  oMaiaaJ  the  rilter  aod  broaze 
■edale  ia  CUaa  B:-{Ulv«r  medal.  Mr.  Edgar  O.  Lee,  Callareoale:  Swaiu  at 
'-•       IHmUti  mim,  Bidktmt  Chttla,  Oa  (Ae  Rirtr  Wtar,  BoUdoii  ■  time, 
Iht  trnf.    oimm  mM,  Mr.  bean   K.  Procter,  Tynemoath :   Tke 
^  JftaiiMLCHaaaaect  ITatar  {,¥timUt\,  Cntmrnatk  WaUr  ISvmmar), 
r»>m0  iUifalon,  hw  CMUi  CWJi^s;  Osafa  Fgnt. 


CTass  A,  six  entries,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  slides  received     Uass  B  six: 
entries,  sixty-three  slides  received.  ' 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCLATIOX 
OCTOBKB  3,— Dr.  J.  K.  TuUoch  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Seven  applications  for  membership  were  handed  in. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  opening  a<ldress  [see  page  6701 

Dr.  Tulloch  exhibited  a  tran-'spareucy,  8J  x  6^,  enlarged  from  a  nuarter-plate- 
negative,  with  a  paper  background  worked  upon  as  suggesteil  in  his  address 
and  backed  with  a  piece  of  plain  gla.ss,  the  whole  being  bound  together  with 
strips  of  jiaper.     The  result  wa.s  artistic  and  much  admired. 

Several  good  negatives  were  sliown  which  had  been  developed  with  eikonogen 
So  few  of  tlie  members  had  tried  this  new  developer  that  very  little  informatioii 
wa.s  elicited  as  to  its  working  cajMibilities. 

Two  negatives  on  llford  plates  were  sent  to  the  meeting  by  a  beginner  and 
an  expUnation  was  asked  of  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  deposit  being  similar 
to  that  of  a  wet-plate  n««ative.  The  developer  used  was  amraonia-pvro  oro- 
cured  from  a  dealer.  ^ 

A  member  present  knew  the  formula  of  the  developer,  and  that  it  contained 
an  excessive  quantity  of  sulj'lute  of  soda ;  the  developer  hjul  brobably  been 
made  up  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  ne^a- 
tjvea  was  assigned  to  the  conversion  of  the  sulphite  into  sulphate.  ° 


CorrrjSpoitHence. 

IV  (VrMpowUnto  ifcould  iumt  wntf  m  haiii  tOn  of  ikt  paptr. 

EIKONOGEN. 
To  the  EDrroB. 

SiB, — Ab  some  correspondence  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  our 
note  to  Messrs.  Marion,  re  tlie  above  developer,  we  think  that  some  ex- 
planation ia  due.  At  the  time  we  wrote  the  letter,  we  did  not  in  the  least 
anticipate  that  it  would  be  used  for  publication,  and  therefore  it  was 
greatly  deficient  in  detail.  For  many  years  we  have  prepared  most  o£ 
our  solutions  on  the  rational  ten  per  cent,  system,  and  therefore,  when 
the  new  developer  was  brought  before  our  notice,  we  naturally  made 
it  up  on  the  same  principle.  The  proportions  we  mentioned  answered. 
perfectly  in  our  own  practice,  as  the  whole  amount  of  stock  eikonogen 
waa  naually  diluted  at  one  time,  and  therefore,  if  any  portion  was 
undisaoWed,  it  waa  immediately  taken  up  when  the  full  bulk  of 
water  waa  added.  The  publication  of  the  letter  was,  in  fact,  pre- 
mature, aa  we  very  ahartly  found  that  "  eikonogen  "  was  not  soluble  to 
the  aame  extent  a>  moat  other  chemicals,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for 
ten  per  cent  strength.  The  weaker  solution  mentioned  by  us  to  be  used 
for  developing,  Tii.,  on<  in  a  hundred,  should  therefore  be  prepared  in  the 
first  instance.  In  all  the  correspondenoe  on  the  subject,  the  principal 
point  of  our  letter  appeara  to  be  entirely  ignored,  viz.,  a  simpler  method 
of  preparing  the  developer  than  the  complicated  instructions  sent  out  by 
the  makers. 

The  developer  is  undoubtedly  very  powerful,  aa,  with  the  sole  addition 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  it  is  capable  of  producing  most  excellent  negatives, 
but  at  a  slower  rate  than  wlien  used  with  washing  soda.  A  longer  ex- 
perience with  it  haa  proved  to  us  that  the  most  suitable  solutions  for 
developing,  in  order  to  secure  the  finest  eSect  of  detail  and  density,  aie 
eikoitojien,  one  ounce  tn  a  hundred  ouncen  of  water,  plus  four  ounces  of 
anlphite  of  soda,  and  toda  {trathing)  one  ounce  in  a  hundred  of  water^ 

For  normal  expoaorea,  equal  quantities  of  each,  but  varied  at  discretion 
in  the  same  manner  aa  solution  of  pyro  and  ammonia,  according  to  ex- 
poaore,  <tc.  For  instantaneous  work  and  some  effects  of  lighting,  stronger 
solutions  of  both  are  advisable,  say  one  in  fifty.  In  ordinary  every-day 
aes,  this  method  of  preparing  the  developer  would  be  found  to  possess 
extreme  simplicity,  which  we  tliink  any  of  your  readers  who  may  have 
seen  the  original  formula  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Marion  will  admit  is  not 
poeaeeaed  in  tlie  complicated  description  of  "parts,"  "grammes," 
"grains,"  and  "  drachms,"  appearing  to  be  an  impertect  or  possibly  too 
literal  translation  of  the  German  formula.  Solutions  of  bromide  and 
soda  at  ten  per  cent,  atrength  can  be  kept  in  reserve  for  use  if  required, 
and  we  can  peraonally  vonch  for  the  quality  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
above-mentioned  system.— We  are,  yours,  iL-c,         Fbadelle  &  TouNO. 

216,  liegent-itreet,  London,  »'.,  Uctuber  6,  18«9. 


NUKTIGONU  AND  DAYLIGHT  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  EoiTOB.  I 

Sir, — Knktigonia,  as  explained  in  your  last  issue,  appears  to  mean  very 
much  the  same  thing  as  Deielopment  in  relation  to  Eyesight,  which  is 
the  title  of  a  short  article  I  wrote  for  Tiik  BnmBB  Journal  Pbotoobapiiio 
AxMAiiAC,  of  this  year,  wherein  it  ia  proposed  to  assimilate  the  pyro  and 
hydroquinone  developers  in  colour  with  that  of  the  iron,  which  is  known 
to  be  very  light-resisting,  by  the  addition  of  some  suitable  dye,  and  thus 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  excluding  so  much  light  from  the  develop- 
ing room.    The  fact  that  a  plate  had  been  developed  without  fog,  by  means 
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of  oxalate  of  iron,  in  daylight  WiS  recorded  by  me  in  The  British 
JorRSAL  or  Photography,  I  think,  about  six  years  aRO,  but  others  may 
have  tried  the  same  experiment  as  early.  However,  the  fact  that  a  plate 
can  be  so  developed  is  now  generally  known,  and  it  is  well  that  Brother 
Jonathan  has  caught  the  idea  of  daylight  development,  for  he  is  an  m- 
genious,  practical  fellow,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  help  us  in  our 
attempt  to  open  the  dark-room  window.  Eikonogen  affords  some  pro- 
tection to  the  plate  by  reason  of  its  colour  (in  solution),  particularly  when 
it  has  become  very  brown  through  use  and  age.  A  Uttle  of  this  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  the  new  developer  is  a  great  advantage. 

By  the  way,  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  both  suppliers  and  users 
of  eikonogen  if  the  discoverer  woald  vouchsafe  to  tell  us  more  exactly 
what  ought  to  come  out  of  the  unique  boxes  we  are  supplied  with  ?  Like 
another  of  your  correspondents,  I  looked  for  a  "  white  crystal  powder," 
and,  behold,  a  powder  more  like  homoeopathic  cocoa  came  forth  1  It  is 
declared  to  be  "  absolutely  free  from  poison,"  but  unless  this  description 
is  more  accurate  than  that  of  its  colour,  it  would  be  unwise  to  taste 
eikonogen. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Hakson. 

71,  Great  George-street,  Leeds,  October  4, 1889. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  OF  PREPARED  CANVAS,  ETC. 
To  the  Edxtob. 

Sib, — The  number  of  The  British  Joubnai,  of  Photoobaphy  for  Sep- 
tember 27  contains  an  article  on  Photographing  of  Prepared  Canvas,  etc., 
by  W.  H.  Davies,  in  which  the  following  lines  appear :  "  But  it  is  perfectly 
patent  to  all  who  choose  to  look  that  it "  (photography)  "  has  quite  revo- 
lutionised the  landscape  art,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  Europe,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries."  It 
would  be  interesting,  indeed,  to  learn  in  what  way  the  landscape  art  is 
for  a  single  instant  revolutionised  by  photography. 

It  is  further  stated  that  "  several  of  the  most  famous  names  in  art 
circles  are  content  with  either  copying  early  (?)  but  carefully  drawn 
designs  by  the  use  of  our  art,  but  go  much  further  than  that  and  get  the 
same  reproduced  on  the  canvas  or  the  panel  prepared  for  painting."  I 
should  like  to  know  what  advantage  the  artist  would  earn  by  such  manipu- 
lation ;  and  I  deny  the  truthfulness  of  the  insulting  assertion  that  an 
artist  exists  who  has  "  publicly  contemned  photographers  and  their  art, 
but  who  was  not  above  accepting  the  hundreds  of  pounds  which  have  been 
got  for  his  pictures,  without  mentioning  the  fact  that  they  were  painted 
on  photographic  copies  of  his  own  work  truly,  but  still  to  the  extent 
stated  aided  in  the  mechanical  reproduction  by  photography." — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  F.  B. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  7,  1889. 

THE  LIMELIGHT  AND  ERIN'S  OXYGEN 
To  t?te  Editor. 

Sib, — Abont  the  middle  of  August  some  of  your  readers  may  remember 
that  I  made  some  remarks,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  preceding  winter, 
concerning  the  want  of  purity  in  oxygen  as  then  supplied  by  the  Brin  Com- 
pany, and  consequent  deficiency  in  the  light,  and  in  the  hope  of  eliciting 
from  them  information  on  the  subject.  About  a  month  after  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Company,  explaining  past  diifioulties  with  which  they 
had  had  to  contend,  stating  that  these  had  been  overcome  since  February 
lait,  after  which  date  they  were  sure  the  oxygen  supplied  had  been  satis- 
factory, and  asking  me  to  visit  their  works  and  assure  myself  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  of  what  they  were  now  supplying.  This  I  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  doing,  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  Brin  Company  to 
explain  matters  as  they  have  now  been  shown  to  me,  and  from  which  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  further  complaint  of 
quality,  and  that  the  annoying  delays  which  occasionally  took  place  last 
season  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

To  explain  briefly  a  matter  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  regarded 
generally  with  considerable  interest :  not  only  has  an  entirely  new  fur- 
nace been  built,  but  the  construction  has  been  in  an  important  respect 
radically  altered  and  the  old  one  discarded.  In  the  old  furnace  the  long 
iron  retorts  were  all  arranged  horizontally,  the  ends  coining  to  the  front 
of  the  furnace ;  and  the  changes  of  temperature,  incidental  to  the  process 
as  then  conducted,  causing  expansion  and  contraction,  led  to  constant 
slight  leakages  at  the  joints,  which  were  continually  causing  trouble,  by 
allowing  atmospheric  air  to  leak  in  whilst  the  oxygen  was  being  with- 
drawn. Vexatious  stoppages,  as  well  as  variation  in  purity,  were  thus 
caused,  and  occasioned  constant  study  to  remedy  the  weak  point.  In  the 
furnace  or  producer  now  built,  and  at  work  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Thome  (the  Company's  chemist),  all  the  retorts  are  arranged  verti- 
cally, and  the  temperature  is  kept  constant,  whUe  the  work  is  done  by 
altering  the  pressure.  All  retort  leakage  appears  by  this  means  to  be 
overcome,  and  they  yield  an  oxygen  of  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent., 
wliilst  the  small  impurities  introduced  by  imperceptible  leakages  in  filling 
the  cylinders  do  not  appear  to  reduce  the  standard  as  delivered  to  the 
public  below  an  average  of  ninety-three,  ranging  generally  from  ninety-two 
to  ninety-four  per  cent.  The  gas  is  regularly  tested  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  ordinary  evening  test  whilst  I  was  there  fully  bore  this  out. 
There  was  no  dipguise  about  the  difficulties  of  the  past,  especially  whilst 
the  old  furnace  was — as  the  Secretary  expressed  it — "  on  its  last  legs," 
and  it  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  find  that  they  appear  to  have  been  now 


overcome.     We  had  a  little  trial  of  some  matters  I  had  brought  down 
and  the  light  was  certainly  as  fine  as  could  be  wished  for,  with  a  tolerably 
powerful  jet  of  about  700  candle-power. 

Zirconia. — Dr.  Thome  is  experimenting  with  the  German  material  I 
mentioned  in  the  same  letter,  and  showed  me  specimens  which  had  been 
incandescent  —  though  not  with  strong  jets  —  for  three  weeks.  The 
Company  have  every  hope  of  introducing  this  material  into  this  country 
during  the  winter.  As  I  supposed,  it  is  not  pure  zirconia,  which  is  all 
the  better ;  and  if  it  can  be  moulded  in  thin  discs,  I  have  considerable 
hopes  of  it.  Lewis  Wright. 

October  7. 


"  SIDEREAL  PHOTOGRAPHY." 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Your  readers  will  be  glad  to  see,  on  page  593  of  your  well-filled 
Jouknai.,  that  Professor  Morize,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  to  be  one  of  the  photo- 
graphing astronomers  of  the  Pan-national  Convention  at  Paris. 

So  acute  and  so  critical  a  mind  cannot  but  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  scheme,  though  it  seems  only  a  pity  that  his  Govern- 
ment does  not  grant  him  leave  of  absence  to  visit  Paris  at  this  time  and 
assist  personally  at  both  the  making  of  the  instruments  and  arranging 
the  mode  of  computing  the  results,  in  place  of  his  remaining  at  Rio  nntU 
the  Brazilian  quota  of  instruments  is  sent  out  in  supposed  faultless  trim, 
but  some  of  them  are  then  found  by  him  to  have,  perchance,  just  one 
defect,  entirely  untouched  and  overlooked. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  t       •"■■":    j 

Clma,  Ripon,  October  4,  1889.  C.  Piazzi  Smyth. 


NATURALISTIC   PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Although  Mr.  Robinson  has  ventured  to  add  a  chapter  in  a  new 
edition  of  one  of  his  books  on  the  subject  of  "  Naturalistic  Photography," 
and  presumably  knows  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  world  of  pictorial 
art,  he  is  still  crying  to  know  what  naturalistic  photography  really  is. 
This  affectation  of  siding  with  the  ignorant  may  be  an  effective  wile  on 
the  part  of  a  smart  controversiaUst,  anxious  more  for  popular  support 
than  for  truth,  but  it  will  not  deceive  those  who  have  felt  concerned  to 
understand  these  matters  and  who  have  followed  throughout  the  discus- 
sions upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Robinson  is  hopeless.  He  will  only  look  at, 
and  treat,  an  argument  from  a  personal  and  sportive  standpoint.  He 
makes  cheery  boast  that  he  never  says  what  he  means.  He  has  fully 
proved  the  truth  of  his  pleasantry  in  this  Uttle  controversy.  But  there 
may  be  some  who  are  beginning  to  understand  the  bearings  of  the  dispute, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  these,  I  venture  to  try  still  further  explanation,  even 
definition,  which  Mr.  Robinson  craftily  avoids. 

I  commenced  with  the  general  principles  that  the  naturalistic  artist  in 
his  study  of  nature  seeks  truth,  and  selects  the  best  of  everything  to  ex- 
press what  he  sees  and  feels.  This  Mr.  Robinson  then  called  a  definition, 
but  now  he  very  strangely  dubs  it  an  "  airy  gibe."  Notwithstanding  the 
falsities  of  combination  landscapes,  the  mockery  of  ladies  charading  as 
rustics,  and  conventionalism  in  composition,  he  claimed  himself  a 
naturalistic  under  this  definition.  But  he  desired  to  add  to  truth  some 
fiction  or  imagination,  and  when  asked  for  his  meaning  placed  in  this 
connexion  upon  the  word  "  imagination,"  he  shifts  from  it  as  "  not  being 
our  point  at  present."  Nevertheless  it  is  our  point,  and  one  which  opens 
up  a  most  important  difference  between  the  principles  of  the  ordinary  and 
the  naturalistic  schools.  The  one  finds  its  admiration  for  representations 
of  nature  excited  by  the  truth  with  which  the  subtleties  of  a  beautiful 
scene  are  rendered,  the  other  lays  greater  stress  on  the  decorative  clever- 
ness with  which  the  space  devoted  to  the  picture  is  filled  by  lines  and 
masses.  The  one  finds  its  poetry  in  the  scene,  the  other  claims  that  it  is 
added  from  without.  The  one  must  work  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
subject,  the  other  can  grind  out  its  combinations  according  to  rule  in  the 
studio,  because  it  is  not  nature,  it  is  so-called  art  that  is  wanted,  as 
though  art  were  past  pictures  and  not  capable  of  change  and  development 
in  its  principles. 

Mr.  Robinson  calls  for  a  clear  and  sensible  definition  of  naturalistic 
photography  as  if  it  were  a  specification  of  a  patent  that  was  wanted. 
Would  Mr.  Robinson  like  to  give  a  clear  and  concise  definition  of  art  ? 
He  must  know  that  it  is  sufficient  in  these  subjects  to  state  that  which 
differentiates  clearly  one  set  of  principles  from  another,  and,  in  this  sense, 
naturalism  in  art  may  be  said  to  be  a  severe  regard  for  every  tiling  natural 
and  true  in  tone,  costume,  action,  and  expression.  Naturalism  is  a  revolt 
from  the  domination  of  conventionalism  in  composition  and  in  colour, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  school  of  thinkers  and  workers  who  gain  their  in- 
spiration from  nature,  and  charm  us  by  giving  us  truth,  beauty,  and 
poetry  expressed  in  the  translation  of  their  impressions.  Of  course  there 
are  degrees  in  naturalism,  and,  in  such  a  revolt,  some  excesses  would  bo 
expected.  But  these  are  not  to  be  feared  in  photography.  Photography, 
indeed,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  and  development  of  naturalism 
itself,  and  it  is  harder  for  the  photographer  to  offend  against  naturahsm 
than  for  other  artists. 

Composition,  with  the  ordinary  school  or  with  those  who  dispense  it  in 
book  receipts,  is  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  lines,  and  masses,  and. 
objects  in  a  subject,  without  special  regard  to  that  subject  itself,  but. 
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BMnly  from  a  desiie  to  get  a  pleaauig  pattern  within  the  limits  of  the 
picture.  Objeota  placed  in  thia  way  almost  inTariably  defeat  their  pur- 
poaa  by  introdnong  a  feeling  of  artificiality,  which  may  be  enjoyment 
to  the  oompontiao  mcogeta,  bot  ia  felt  by  the  naturalistic  artist  to  mar 
the  cAset  in  almoat  every  eaaa  wbara  the  object  has  any  importance,  or 
where  the  treatment  of  it  raaUy  aprings  from  a  consideration  of  any  of 
the  fo-called  mlaa  of  compodtiao.  Qmipoeition  to  the  naturalistic  artist 
ia  a  far  mere  important  and  anbtla  matter  than  these  mere  pie-cmst 
nilaa.  It  ia  that  the  tone,  grooping,  action,  incident,  and  objects  in  a 
pictora  shall  all  be  such  aa  to  iMip  the  expression  of  his  subject  by  the 
aitiat,  who  feala  jhat  ereiything  oataide  this  intention  is  best  left  out 

Mr.  Bobiaaca  prolMkbly  eai«a  nothing  about  truth  of  tone.  Until  very 
recently  ha  haa  nttared  no  word  mmn  this  subject,  the  most  important  of 
•11  to  the  ^Mtogiapbar.  Ha  wmU  apparently  empbaaiae  the  necessity 
for  a  weitga  shaped  light  eoming  aomewhere  diagonally  in  the  picture, 
•ad  call  this  a  rale  ol  ehianaeoio,  but  he  would  not  think  of  enforcing 
tfa*  neesssity  for  the  tone  d  a  pietore  being  in  keeping  with  the  subject 
to  ba  aiuiuaasd,  and  tnia  to  tha  affaet  in  nature.  Similar  differences  will 
ba  foond  to  hold  in  regard  to  towtment  of  costume  and  action  between 
the  two  aeboola. 

To  turn  to  Mr.  Bofainaon'i  pleaaaat  pcnonalitiea,  I  find  he  has  again 
been  rummaging  his  dictionaiy  of  notations  for  more  sportive  gibes  to 
I  np  in  ptaoa  of  argument.    It  wilt  not  probably  trouble  him  that  his 


qnotatiaa  is  not  aeearala.    What  most  hare  gireo  him  the  moat  chuckling 


I  ia.  that  tha  paawga  b«ag  ao  ezaetly  applioabla  to  himself ,  he 
dMiId  b«va  Mitfaiytad  ''bia  Manl  tha  eoemy  "  in  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  BoUaaoa  ia  waiwiiiiail  by  a  tar  that  his  oppcoenU  will  never  be 
aatiaflad.  Tha  qnaatka  naturally  ariaaa,  satiafked  with  what  t  With  his 
Jrfanrs  ol  ootnyooa  oombination  landacapa  painting?  There  has  been 
DO  datenee.  With  his  justificatioo  of  the  oae  of  lady  models  as  rustics ? 
Not  a  aool  thinks  of  imitating  him.  With  his  claim  as  to  imagination? 
He  declinea  to  aa^  what  he  Bwana  by  it.  With  hia  wonderful  contention 
that  tha  diatinetiTa  qoali^  of  photography  is  daflnition  ?  He  wisely 
allowed  the  rslnlatioo  lo  raaa  withoot  commenL  With  his  vaunted 
challenge  lo  ooatpetitioo  T  Ws  an  eootent  to  leave  the  deeiaion  as  be- 
tween naturalism  and  onnatnraliam  avan  to  the  public  in  the  preaent  or 
any  other  Exhibition. 

It  is  one  ol  Mr.  Bobinaon's  plaaaaakiaa  to  penistcntly  wnte  the  word 
namraltslfa  aa  yyoaaJ  to  aitialte.  farfaapa  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
that  tha  Ofyealla  of  Mtaaliim  i»  aitificialism,  a  point  worth  thinking 
upon  by  nj  biaiid. 

AnoUMT  paranwal  niattar.  I  am  aharged  with  combination  printing  in 
tha  tareral  phologr^ha  naar  tha  door  in  the  present  Exhibition.  No 
wondar  Mr.  Bobinaon  vaa  daeetvad  ij  my  skilfnl  combination.  In  only 
•M  «f  tba  aavan  ia  thera  any  dood  printed  from  a  separata  negative,  and 
that  ia  not  improrad  Ihawby.  Bven  were  it  otherwiaa  Mr.  Bobinson 
feBows  that  it  ia  not  anwWaatfan  ol  cloud  and  landscape  which  ia  oh- 
iaolad  lo  aa  so  baiaoaa  a  ttlmt,  but  landscape  combinations  with  other 
landseapaa.  Tbara  an  dagrsaa  of  seventy  ia  naturalism.  The  printing 
in  of  dooda  ia  aoanstiiaaa  a  aaoaaaatr  avil. 

Mr.  Bobiason  WMtamna  vaiy  Joatly  the  use  of  tha  same  cloud  negative 
la  mora  tbaa  OM  pictoia.  Straasa,  bat  true,  the  maetice  which  be  eon- 
daaaaaaacdaalaatara  ha  iaUaarir  guilty  of.  Be  boasu  that  he  haa 
•twv*  bald  thia  praotiea  to  ba  iphlit  natnre.  and  asks,  ••  Can  Mr.  Oavi- 
aeajaalityUT"  Csrtainlv  not.  bat  ha  has  some  axonae  in  yonth  and  in. 
•iporiaaea.wbiehMr.  BoMaaoaaaaaotflndrefngein.  If  oaing  the  same 
dood  BMS*  thaa  caea  ia  eootiary  lo  aatore  in  Mr.  Bofaina«i°s  opinion 
wha^  m  tha  aaaia  of  JBiwnrisfaj.  ia  the  nae  of  the  same  model  over, 
and  over,  and  ovar  afaia  ia  vaqriac  alMwaoter,  nowaflahar.maiden,  now  a 


la  to  tha  elhar  poiala,  it  ia  iwlwaating  to  notice  that  another  critic 
objects  lo  one  of  laeaa  vary  piMMovraphs  of  mine  (which  Mr.  Bobinson 
suu*  deny  my  theoiiaa)  aa  canyiag  the  naturalistic  idea  to  excess,  what- 
ever that  may  mean. 

I  do  aol  think  an*  igjaaliaa  «••  done  Mr.  Botnnson  by  the  referanoe  to 
"•tt^pts  at  hiatoneal  sabjaeta.**  It  is  not  a  far  cry  from  lady  models 
drsaaad  aa  Aahtr-maidena  to  the  same  as  hiatoneal  or  fanciful  personages, 
«ad  if  Mr.  Bnbinaoa  objaeta  to  tha  prooedare,  it  is  only  because  he  is  a 
little  laaa  m-aatafaliatia  thaa  olh«a  of  his  general  way  of  thinking.  In 
a  very  raeaat  artiala  ba  oentaatalalaa  tha  poaaibla  future  repreaenUtion  of 
mnrdan.  bvaavameala,  aad  owar  paiafal  soanea,  in  a  supreme  manner 
by  photography.  After  this  why  kiok  at  historical  snbjecur— I  am, 
joors,  Ac.,  »  OcoBOK  Datisoh. 

LESPS  PHOTOGBAPHIC  SOCIETY.— AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 

OF  PBOTOUBAPU8. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Win  yoo  kindly  grant  me  a  amall  space  in  your  Jodbsxl  to  reply 

to  a  large  numbar  of  aorraapaodaota  who  aak  me  for  particulars  of  the 

abovct 

Eihibita  are  ooofiaad  to  piatvna  by  members  of  tha  Leeda  Photographic 
flecis^,  aad  ao  priaaa  ara  eCarad.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  the 
lat  inataat.  in  ooa  of  tha  loonw  of  the  Leeds  Fine  Art  OaUery,  and  wUl 
naiain  open  until  Jaouaiy  2. 

By  iaaartiiig  this  letter  in  yoor  naxt  iaaue  yoo  will  save  photographers 
Iha  troabte  of  applying  tor  ^aaa  lo  aathibit.  and  greatly  oblige,  yours,  Ac., 

Lit*.  October  8,  18W.  8.  A.  Waiuicbtos,  lion.  Sec. 


atiBtoetB  to  OtorreBponliniw. 


Photogbaphs  Reoistebkd  :— 

F.  Higgim,  Ohard.— Thr««  fMognplu  of  orimt,  meiah,  ond  r«Kcs  of  Aimiral 
FiKomU  ^«««»,  Mke  0/ Bronte,  K.B.  One  photograph  0/  marfcie  bust  of  Admiral 
Kucoimt  N<I«m,  Putt  0/  Bnmf«,  K.B. 

J,  Stoart,  Olasgow. — Photograyh  entitled 
tquan,  CfUtagov.'* 


*  Wednesday  Afternoon  in  St.  Enoch's. 


Ctmbo. — See  reply  to  "V.  Dimn." 

J.  R  GOTZ. — Received.     In  our  next. 

Syntax. — ^The  Photographic  Kxhibition  closes  on  November  13. 

V.  DUKK. — We  are  sorry  to  find  that  any  London  colourist  has  acted  in  the 

manner  described.     It  is  clearly  a  case  for  the  County  Court. 
T.  E.  G.— 1.  We  advise  you  to  accept  the  offer  you  have  received.— 2.  Send  the 

specimens  to  this  office  with  an  adilressed  wrapper  for  their  return. 
Occasional  Costbibdtor  (Manchester).— Thanks.    Send  a  few  more,  if  not 

for    pablication,    at    least    for    private    circulation    among    metropolitan 

photographers. 

NsMa — We  should  advise  you  to  have  the  nine-inch  focus  lens  in  preference 
to  the  seveD-inch,  seeing  that  you  already  have  one  of  six  and  a  half  inches, 
and  of  the  same  form  too. 

Tbanspabknct. — The  ornamental  borders  referred  to  for  transparencies  are 
mostly  produced  by  the  sand-blast  process.  Some  we  have  seen  of  foreign 
produetmn  have  been  done  by  the  aiil  of  fluoric  acid. 

J.  Roes. — We  do  not  remember  your  query,  as  we  do  not  retain  letters  after 
they  an  answered.  However,  as  you  say  the  matter,  whatever  it  is,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  index  for  last  year's  volume,  why  not  refer  to  it  yourself  ? 

A  Bbgixseb. — You  had  better  employ  the  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  not  the 
bicarbonate — it  is  preferable  to  the  impure  article.  For  a  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  pyro,  half  the  proportion  given  in  the  usual  formulie  for  a  ten  per 
cent,  solntion. 

F.  C  F.  (Capetown). — Ne.xt  to  the  portrait  lens  the  "universal"  is  the 
qnicknt  of  those  00  your  list  Tlie  next  in  order  of  rapidity  of  those  you 
name  is  the  rapid  symmetrical,  which,  in  our  estimation,  wiU  answer  your 
purpose  quite  well. 

Wm.  Sooit  (Ghent). — We  cannot  say  where  there  is  a  good  opening  for  a  first- 
class  photographer  in  England.  The  general  complaint  in  most  to^vns  is  th.it 
there  are  too  many  there  already.  Certainly,  competition  is  very  keen  in 
every  large  town  we  know. 

C.  Blackwelx. — If  the  gelatine  pellicle  remains  in  the  flaccid  condition  you 
mention,  it  is  dear  that  too  much — far  too  much — glycerine  has  been  added. 
Try  reducing  tiie  quantity  to  one-fourth.  Bear  in  mind  that  only  sufticient 
must  be  used  to  prevent  brittleness  of  the  gelatinous  film.  All  beyond  tliis 
is  positively  injurious. 

J.  S.  WooDBUPr.  —If  for  the  acetate  of  lead  you  substitute  three  times  the 
quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  you  will  have  a  good  toning  bath.  One  ounce  ol 
the  solution  should  be  dilated  with  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  water  for  use. 
Yoo  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  colour  of  the  prints  depends  more  upon 
the  character  of  the  negative  than  the  toning  bath  employed. 

TOBBAT. — The  dilTerent  makers  who  prepare  ready-sensitised  papers  do  not 
publish  the  particular  methol  they  employ.  Each  maker  keeps  bis  metljoil 
to  himself,  and  to  this  extent  the  preparation  is  a  traile  secret.  Possibly 
some  of  the  msnnfkcturors  would  teach  you  their  process  for  a  libera' 
consideration.     An  article  on  this  subject  is  in  type  for  the  Almanac. 

F.  E. — 1.  The  albo-carbon  light  with  two  burners  and  a  metallic  perforatec 
shielil  in  f^ont  is  the  better  of  the  two  systems  described.  In  our  volunu 
for  18^7,  at  page  87,  you  will  find  an  article  treating  on  this  subject. — 2.  A 
good  rapid  doublet  of  four  inches  focus  will  certainly  answer  for  enlarging, 
out  we  should  give  preference  to  the  portrait  objective  of  longer  focus. 

J.  Gaskim  Wood. — There  U>  very  little  dificrence  between  the  two  points  ;  but 
probebly  you  did  not  use  a  yellow  screen.     Orthochromatic  plates  are  ot 


very  litUe,  or  any,  advantage  without  it  is  for  copying  subjects,  such  as  that 
yon  describe.  Had  you  employed  a  yellow  screen  you  would,  doubtless. 
have  obtained  a  different  result.    Read  Mr.  Botbamley's  lecture  delivered  at 


the  recent  Convention. 

C.  D.  ROBRBTSOH. — Glaze  about  twelve  feet  of  the  roof  and  side,  commencing, 
say,  from  shout  live  feet  at  each  end  on  the  north  side.  The  glass  neecj 
not  be  carried  up  to  the  ridge,  but  about  two  feet  six  or  three  feet  from  it. 
With  such  a  studio  you  will  be  able  to  place  the  sitter  at  either  end,  and  sc 
take  either  side  of  the  face.  The  emls  should  certainly  not  be  gla7.ed.  An> 
architect  will  supply  yon  with  working  plans  if  you  explain  to  him  what  i> 
required. 

OAKLKiaH. — Certainly  an  enlargement  may  be  made  by  a  single  lens,  but 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  it  will  require  a  much  longer  exposurt 
than  you  appear  to  have  given.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  longer  the  negativt 
the  longer  ait.  par.  must  be  the  exi>osure.  It  is  im(>erative  that  the  light  1x 
well  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  negative.  Should  you  still 
fail,  send  a  drawing  showing  the  relative  position  of  light  and  negative,  or, 
better  still,  call  whoi  next  in  town. 

VrrA  asks :  "  Will  you  kindly  say  how  to  prevent  air  bubbles  from  coming  01 
silver  (albumenised^  prints  in  enamelling.  I  have  used  the  gelatine  batli 
one  ounce  of  gelstme  to  twenty  ounces  of  water,  and  one  to  ten.  The} 
come  on  in  drying.  I  simply  use  gelatine  and  water.  1  enclose  samph 
jirint"— The  air  bubbles  do  not  come  in  the  drying  but  arise  in  tin 
manipulations.  Air  gets  imprisoned  between  the  print  and  the  collodion 
The  only  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to  use  more  care  in  the  squeegeeing  0 
the  prints  on  to  the  glass. 


«ro 
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A.  8.  RcLB  wishes  to  know  if  a  person  can  prevent  him  from  taking  a  photo- 
graph of  his  house,  provided  he  takes  it  fh)m  a  public  thoroughfare.  He 
says  that,  last  week,  he  was  about  to  take  a  photograph  of  a  very  pretty 
house  in  Hertfonlshire,  whcu  the  projirietor  came  out  and  forbad  him  doing 
so,  at  the  same  time  threatening  "  to  smash  his  a])paratus  and  him  also  if  he 
did  not  clear  otf  at  once." — If  the  iihotograph  were  tjikeu  from  a  public 
highway  we  know  of  no  law  to  prevent  it ;  any  forcible  means  taken  to  pre- 
vent it  we  imagine  would  amount  to  a  legal  assault,  and  would  be  punishable 
acconlin^dy. 

CONVKSKB  writes :  "  In  my  letter  re  late  Convention  in  your  last  issue  the 
word  '  iniiwssibility'  in  the  second  jiaragraph  should  read  'probability.'  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  was  my  error  or  your  compositor's.  Let  me  say 
that  a  wonl  replaced  by  a  dash  towanls  the  end  of  my  communication  was 
not  in  any  sense  morally  unfit  for  publication  ;  perliaps  the  printer  could  not 
decipher  it  Anyhow,  I  am  pleased  to  have  information  that  the  second 
delegate  mentioned  as  nominated  did  not  eventually  represent  the  Society  in 

auestion,  but  that,  by  a  happy  circumstance,  he  was  replaced  by  a  very 
esirable  and  satisfactory  substitute." 

f  ROM  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Medrington,  Bold-street,  Liverpool,  we  have  received  two 
authentic  portraits  of  Mrs.  Maybrick.  Mr.  Medriugton  says:  "These  are 
the  only  genuine  portraits,  direct  from  life,  of  Mr.s.  Maybrick  which  have 
been  or  can  be  published.  I  photographed  her  myself,  and  have  been  re- 
quested and  authorised  to  publish  these  pictures,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  have  a  correct  likeness,  and  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  impression 
produced  by  the  photographs  from  wax  models  which  have  been  so  exten- 
sively sold  as  genuine  portraits,  but  are  considered  to  give  an  entirely  false 
idea  of  her  featui'es. " — We  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  original, 
but  these  i)ortrait»  seem  as  though  they  were  excellent  likenesses  ;  they  are 
quite  unlike  other  alleged  portraits  that  we  have  seen. 

W.  writes:  "If  your  correspondent,  'W.  A.  Boroughs,'  will  get  a  'George's 
Calorigen,'  sold  by  Farwig  &  Co.,  36,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  he  will  be 
able  to  keep  his  studio  warm  or  as  hot  as  he  likes.  It  must  be  a  very  cold 
place  that  cannot  be  warmeil  by  one  of  the  larger  size.  They  can  be  used 
with  gas  or  coke.  I  have  had  three  in  use,  one  for  sixteen  years,  one  for 
ten,  and  have  one  in  my  entrance  hall — which  I  put  in  last  year — to  warm 
the  whole  house.  The  great  advantage  of  them  is  that  the  air  is  perfectly 
jpure  and  never  smells  of  hot  iron.  The  advantage  of  the  gas  ones  is  that 
you  can  leave  them  alight  day  and  night  without  any  fear.  They  never 
smoke  or  require  any  attention,  and  as  my  painter's  studio  was  at  the  top  of 
the  house  there  was  no  coal  to  carry  up.     I  should  advise  him  to  try  one. " 

M.  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  have  been  collecting  my  hypo  residues  from  fixing 
prints  and  negatives  in  a  paratlin  cask,  and  when  lull  put  in  some  liver  of 
sulphur,  as  per  instructions  in  Journal  of  February  22,  1884.  The  .solution 
•was  black  before  and  remains  so,  though  I  have  put  in  at  intervals  one 
pound  of  liver  of  sulphur,  so  that  I  don't  Know  if  the  residue  has  settled  or 
not,  and  cannot  see  by  taking  out  some  to  test.  Should  it  be  so,  and  how 
can  I  tell  when  it  is  settled  ?" — If  our  correspondent  will  test  the  solution 
according  to  the  instructions  given  in  the  article  he  quotes,  he  should  have 
no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Had  he  read  the  articles  on  this  topic  which  have 
appeared  in  our  columns  during  the  past  few  weeks,  he  need  scarcely  have 
been  at  the  trouble  of  writing.  Full  and  explicit  instructions  for  testing 
the  solutions  are  given  in  them. 

AV.  M.  KOBBKTSON  (Davos  Dorfli,  Switzerland)  puts  the  foUowiug  queries  : 
"  1.  Can  wooden  dishes  inteu<led  for  photographic  purposes  be  coated  with 
a  varnish,  such  as  shellac  vami.sh,  so  that  they  will  resist  the  action  of 
ordinary  photographic  chemicals  ?  If  so,  what  liquid  can  shellac  be  dis- 
solveil  in  !  I  tried  to  dissolve  it  in  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  but  did  not 
succeeiL— 2.  Is  there  any  other  and  better  varnish  than  shellac  ? — 3.  Would 
wooden  di.shes  covere<l  with  guttapercha  be  serviceable  for  photographic 
uses,  and  is  there  any  special  kind  of  guttapercha  which  can  be  used  for  the 
pnrix)se  ?  I  have  one  or  two  wooden  dishes  covered  with  wax  (paraffin),  but 
find  them  disagreeable  to  handle.— 4.  What  is  tlie  best  material  to  make 
the  worm  of  a  small  still  to  distil  water  ?  Is  there  any  silver-lined  tubing 
made  for  this  object,  and  where  can  it  be  purchased  .'" — In  reply :  1.  Wooden 
vessels,  thoroughly  coated  with  shellac,  will  answer  quite  well.  The  best 
solvent  is  methylated  spirit.  Possibly  the  spirit  used  was  too  weak. — 2. 
Shelkc  varnish  is  as  good  as  any. — 3.  Yes,  provided  they  are  not  used  for 
■warm  solutions.  Pure  guttajjercha  must  lie  employed.  ParalBn  is  an 
excellent  material  and  is  thoroughly  impervious. — 4.  "Tin  pipe  (not  "compo 
pipe  ")  answers  every  purpo.':e.  If  silver-plated  tube  be  desired,  it  should 
be  of  copper.  Messrs.  Beuham  &  Frowd,  Chaudos-street,  W.C.,  will  supply 
a  copper  worm  silver-plated. 


With  reference  to  the  correspondence  which  has  appeared  relative  to  Lens 
Standards  at  the  late  Conventiou,  Mr.  William  Taylor  writes  to  s:iy  that  his 
letter  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  September  27  was  not  intended  for  publi- 
eation,  but  only  written  as  a  personal  explanation  of  his  action  relative  thereto 
being  chiefly  a  summary  of  the  criticism  which  he  made  in  Mr.  'Wollaston's 
presence  when  moving  the  rejection  of  his  report,  a  motion  supported  by 
Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  Beck,  and  other  well-known  gentlemen,  the  rejection  of 
the  report  being  adopted  without  the  utterance  of  a  single  word  in  favour  of  it. 
Subject  to  this  explanation,  we  think  it  is  well  that  the  matter  should  have 
Ijeen  brought  before  the  public.  A  Committee  was  ajipointed  in  Birmingham 
in  July  last  year  to  do  certain  work  which  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  care  ;  but  up  to  within  a  very  brief  period  of  the  London  gathering,  no 
meeting  of  that  Committee  had  been  held.  This  delaying  of  an  importai.t 
measure  such  as  that  in  question,  and  rushing  it  forward  jus  at  the  last 
moment,  cannot  be  commeiide<l ;  and  we,  with  many,  others,  are  glad  that 
attaation  has  been  directed  to  it  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  although  his  letter  as  he 
explains,  was  of  a  semi-private  nature,  and  not  meant  for  publication.    ' 


Photographic  CLca — Wednesday,  the  16th  instant. — The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion ;  Phitirwtype  Printinr/.  Last  outing  of  the  season  on  Saturday,  the 
12th  instant.     Tea  at  the  Bull  and  Bush,  Hampstead,  at  five  p.m. 

The  editor  of  the  Photmj raphir.  Quarterly  sends  us  a  copy  of  his  first 
number.  In  addition  to  eleven  articles  by  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  A.  M.  Rossi, 
Rev.  W.  Aston,  Jolm  Hall  Edwards,  and  othei's,  it  contains  two  page  illustra- 
tions, one  of  them  being  a  characteristic  portrait  of  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S, 
The  various  articles  are  ably  written,  and  the  Qioarlerly  is  generally  well 
got  up. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Gillard,  of  Gloucester,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  As  a  photographer  he  occupied  a  prominent 
position,  having  been  a  s\iccessfulj  exhibitor  at  many  exhibitions!,  for  which 
he  had  obtained  numerous  meilals.  His  work  was  not  only  highly  appreciated 
and  patronised  by  the  leading  families  in  his  own  county,  but  also  by  those 
residing  in  places  far  beyond  its  confines. 

Among  the  leading  articles  in  the  A'ew  Fork  Herald  of  October  1  last,  the 
following  ajwlogy  was  inserted,  owing  to  the  infringement  of  copyright  of  one 
of  Messrs.  Byrne  &  Co. 's  Royal  photogiaphs  by  tlie  above  newspaper  : — "  In 
the  Herald  of  August  25  appeared  an  electrotype  of  the  family  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  was  inadvertently  imitated  from  a  copyright  pliotograph,  which, 
as  it  now  appears,  was  originally  and  exclusively  taken  by  Royal  i)ermission 
by  Messrs.  Byrne  &  Co.,  the  eminent  photographers,  whose  studios  at  Rich- 
mond are  so  well  known  to  Londoners  and  tourists.  The  Herald  picture  was 
necessarily  much  reduced,  but  the  original  photograph  and  its  copies  are  of 
Imperial  size.  The  likenesses  are,  of  course,  perfect,  as  taken  from  life  under 
peculiarly  valuable  circumstances,  and  differ  artistically  from  the  Hood  of 
photographs  of  the  Marlborough  House  family,  which  are  made  up  in  groups 
from  single  photographs,  often  of  themselves  copies.  The  plate  is  peculiarly 
valuable,  as  presenting  the  Duchess  of  Fife  in  the  very  last  photograph  of  her 
as  the  maiden  Prince-ss." 

The  Photographic  Trade. — A  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
photographic  trade  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  London  Chamljer  of  Commerce, 
Botolph  House,  Ea.stcheap,  on  tlie  8th  instant,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Bird  presiding. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  form  a  Photographic  Traile  Section  of  the 
Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  trade  interests  as  apart  from  the 
scientific  or  amateur  interests  of  photogrr.phy.  The  question  of  copyright,  it 
was  considered,  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  new  section 
in  co-operation  with  the  Printing  and  Music  Trades  Sections,  which  were 
reported  to  be  already  dealing  with  their  respective  branches  of  the  subject. 
It  was  also  thought  that  the  new  section  might  co-operate  with  the  Electrical 
Trade  Section  for  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of  light,  and  also  in  regaril 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Whitworth  screw  as  a  means  ofobtainiua  uniformity  of 
size.  Messrs.  'Walter  S.  Bird  (Autotype  Company),  Frank  Bishop  (Marion 
&  Co.),  Tliomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  Friese  Greene,  William  Grove,  H.  S.  Mendels- 
sohn, L.  Wamerke,  S.  Buchanan  Wollaston,  ami  T.  P.  Watson  (W.  Watson 
&  Sons)  were  appointed  a  committee  to  undertake  the  organization  of  the 
section  and  to  communicate  with  those  firms,  both  in  town  and  country,  who 
have  not  already  joined  in  the  movement.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  until 
November  4,  at  5  p.m.,  when  progress  will  be  reported  and  a  working  com- 
mittee appointed. 

A  BEAUTY  show  has  just  been  held  in  London,  in  which  prizes  have  been 
awarded  on  the  strength  of  the  photograjihs  forwarded  to  the  Judges.  This 
plan  is  obviously  in  some  respects  an  improvement  on  that  which  compels  lady 
competitors  to  appear  in  propria  jfermnA,  to  present  themselves  as  mere 
exhibits  at  a  puljlic  show.  Many  a  fair  one  who  would  utterly  shrink  from 
that  vulgar  form  of  display  and  all  its  attendant  ri.sks  would  be  eager  enough  to 
try  her  luck  in  the  photographic  lotfery,  and  all  the  more  so  that  the  disap- 
pointment of  drawing  a  blank  could  be  easily  hid.  But,  these  advantages 
apart,  of  what  value  can  decisions  be  that  have  only,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
darkroom,  "  a  photographic  basis  ?"  Who  does  not  now  know  that  the  re- 
toucher turns  the  world  of  beauty  upside  down,  and  that  if  he  does  not — some- 
times cannot — improve  true  loveliness,  he  can  so  alter  the  aspect  of  the 
plainest  countenance  as  to  make  it — so  far  as  tlie  photograph  is  concerned — a 
marvel  of  artistic  charm.  The  Judges  of  the  Loudon  show  bad  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  identity  of  the  prize  photographs  with  the  senders  thereof, 
but  they  do  not  tell  whether  or  not  they  convinced  themselves  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  portraits.  Is  it  not  quite  possible,  at  a  time  when  the  actual  like- 
ness of  sitters  is  so  liable  to  be  "improved"  away  by  the  photographic  re- 
toucher, that  some  of  the  competitors  whose  photographs  were  cast  as  rubbish 
to  the  void  may,  after  all,  have  been  the  real  queens  of  baauty  in  the  show  ? 
The  point,  however,  may  not  be  held  of  great  account  in  a  show  which  seems 
to  have  had  for  its  supreme  object  the  advertising  of  a  well-known  soap. — 
Aberdeen  Evening  Gazette. 

OuE  Forthcoming  Almanac. — T/i£  Editor  will  feel  obliged  if  those  friends 
who  purpose  contributing  of  their  practical  experience^  research,  or  experitnent 
to  the  Almanac,  and,  through  it,  to  their  brethren  all  over  the  world,  woiUd 
kindly  send  their  articles  or  hints — no  matter  hmo  brief — as  early  as  possible, 
as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  go  to  press  early  next  month. 

We  learn  frmn  the  Publishers  that  ths  advertisement  pages  are  fast  Jilting  up, 
and  will  be  closed  in  aftw  days. 
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DANGEROUS  HYPO  ELIMINATORS. 
An  old  proverb  teaches  iis  that  while  one  nian  may  steal  a 
4ione  with  impunity,  another  may  not  venture  to  look  over  a 
hedge  without  getting  into  trouble.  In  like  manner  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  photographic  practice  that  what  answers 
perfectly  well  with  one  operator  proves  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme with  another,  simply  beeanse  the  small  but  important 
«lement  of  "  common  sense  "  is  omitted  from  the  formula. 

How  often  in  chemical  matters  a  strict  aiihcrence  to  written 
instructions  leads  to  dire  failure  when  the  necessary  but  un- 
specified ingredient,  "  brains,  sir !  brains ! "  is  not  used,  perhaps 
no  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  know  than  a  photographic 
«ditor.  It  almoct  seema  ■>  if  one  style  of  photographer — and 
iw  may  be  seleetod  tram  the  ranks  of  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessioiuil,  and  ftnn  ererjr  daai,  edaeatc<l  and  otherwise— lays 
himself  out  to  speoially  disoorer  methods  of  failure  which 
would  not  strike  the  ordinary  practitioner.  At  the  same  time, 
then  are  inatanoee  in  which  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  chemical 
&eta  rather  than  mere  want  of  oommoo  sense  is  the  eanse  of 
the  tnmble.  What  may  be  the  tma  narcc  of  the  difficulty  in 
the  OMe  to  which  we  are  about  to  reftr  we  leave  to  ourreadere 
to  judge. 

Within  the  last  three  days  we  hare  inspected  three  Uu^ 
alboma  of  views,  the  prodootioB  of  an  amat«<ir  who  is  noted  for 
the  very  particular  cara  he  takes,  or  tries  to  take,  in  everything 
he  does.  With  scarcely  an  exceptioD,  the  whole  of  the  prints, 
wme  three  or  fimr  hundred  in  ntmibcr,  showed  signs  of  fading ; 
not  the  ordinary  sulphoratioa  oommooly  known  as  fitding,  but 
rather  a  blsanhing  aetioa,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  yellowing 
more  eooimonly  sswifiisted  with  sulpfanr  &ding.  Consulted  as 
to  the  caose,  upon  inquiring  into  the  dreumstanoes  under  which 
the  printt  were  produced,  we  had  little  hesitation  in  deciding 
that  the  very  means  adopted  to  secure  their  permanence  had 
been  the  cause  of  their  rapid  and  total  destruction.  That,  in 
bet,  to  the  ii\iudieioaa  or  unintelligent  application  of  what 
may  be  a  rmJOj  oaeftil  precaotioo  was  to  be  attributed  the  un- 
pleasant result 

We  have  over  and  over  again  in  these  columns  pointed  out 
and  tried  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  folly  of  trusting 
to  the  so-called  "hypo  eliminators,"  rather  than  to  honest 
washing  for  the  removal  of  the  hyposulphites  from  fixed  prints. 
It  has  been  proved  bajond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is 
not  hyposulphite  of  soda,  at  tuck,  that  brings  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  photographic  image,  but  rather  injurious  com- 
binatioos  of  the  decomposition  ptxxiucts  of  that  salt  with  the 
ailvsK  forming  the  image.  Now,  the  very  action  of  such  so- 
called  eUminaton  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring  about  the 
4«ooiBpoaition  which  is  likely  to  set  up  the  deleterious  action ; 


and  hence,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  eliminators  should  only  be 
employed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  after  very  thorough 
washing  of  either  print  or  negative.  We  believe  we  are  only 
stating  what  is  fiict  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  "  hypo 
eliminator"  can  only  be  used  with /w/fc*  safety  after  a  sufficient 
amount  of  washing  to  thorougldy  remove  all  hypo;  in  other 
words,  that  svich  applications  arc  practically  useless. 

The  different  agents  employed  for  the  purpose  of  course 
vary  in  their  effect,  some  possessing  a  directly  injurious  action 
upon  the  silver  image,  independently  of  their  formation  or 
liberation  of  sulphur  and  sulphur  compounds.  The  most 
harmless,  or,  as  we  should  put  it,  the  least  injurious,  is,  per- 
haps, alum,  which  has  practically  no  effect  upon  a  properly 
washed  print  or  negative;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or  eau  do  Javelle,  Labarraque's  solution, 
"  chloride  "  of  lime,  "  ozone  bleach,"  hypochlorite  of  zinc,  or 
other  solutions  of  a  similar  character.  These  have  all  a  power- 
ful bleaching  action,  both  on  print  and  negative,  and  conse- 
quently present  an  additional  danger  beyond  that  of 
Bulphuration.  >    . 

It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry  since  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart 
first  suggested  the  use  of  the  hypochlorites  for  the  piu-pose 
in  question,  but,  if  we  recolkct  rightly,  he  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  method  of  application 
in  order  to  avoid  the  counter  dangers.  And  when,  about 
the  same  time,  Dr.  Angus  Smith  proposed  the  use  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  for  the  same  purpose,  he  also  directed  attention  to 
the  possible  danger  that  might  arise  from  the  remedial  treat- 
ment, and  practically  it  has  been  found  that  both  with  silver 
prints,  and  in  more  recent  years  with  gelatine  negatives,  the 
same  amount  of  trouble  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
"  eliminator "  would,  if  applied  in  the  form  of  fair  washing, 
produce  an  equally  permanent  result  without  any  danger. 

In  the  case  of  the  albums  referred  to  as  our  text,  the  prints 
had  all  been  carefully  wa8hc<i  before  receiving  their  final  treat- 
ment with  eau  de  Javelle  as  a  final  safeguard.  This  was  applied 
in  sufficiently  dilute  solution  to  produce  no  immediate  bleaching 
action,  but  the  mistake  was  made  of  not  removing  it  from  the 
prints  when  its  work  was  done.  Few  photographers,  we  imagine, 
have  not  heard  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  paper  or 
mounts  from  which  the  "  anti-chlor "  (alias  "  hypo  ")  has  not 
been  thoroughly  removed  by  the  manufacturer.  If  the  paper 
maker  finds  it  necessary  for  the  stability  of  his  material  to 
"  kill "  or  neutralise  so  dangerous  au  element  as  the  chlorine 
employed  in  the  bleaching  process,  it  is  surely  scarcely  judicious 
on  the  photographer's  part  to  apply  the  same  agent  to  his  films 
without  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  its  removal  when  it  has 
served  its  purpose. 
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And  what  \vc  tlcsire  to  impress  ujion  all  is,  tbat  the  same 
Amount  of  care  ai(i)lie(l  in  simple  washing  will  eflcct  the  purpose 
in  view,  the  removal  of  the  hyiiosuli>liite8  at  least,  as  efficiently 
ns  any  eliminator,  and  without  danj^er. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 
The  suggestion  having  been  ma-le  that  our  series  of  articles 
on    Eronomy   in    the  Printing   Room    might  bo  supplemented 
with  advantage  by  some   remarks   in   the  same   strain  upon 
other  departments,  especially  the  dark  room,  we  show  our  ac- 
quiescence by  this  week  reviewing  the  work  of  that  particular 
region,  merely  premising  that  as  the  articles  already  written 
embrace   most   of  the   subjects   that    would   fall   inider   that 
heading,  anything  that  we   say  will  have  a  tendency  to  be 
didactic.     For  example,  we  have  dealt  very  fully,  and  advisedly 
80,  with  waste  hyi)o  solutions.     We  hear  from  many  quarters  of 
the  immense  amount  of  waste  that  takes  place  in  this  direction. 
Practically  speaking,  in  those  establishments  where  there  is  any 
Attempt  to  collect  the  silver  from  discarded  fixing  solutions, 
the  precijtitation  by  sulphide  of  potassium,  or  "liver  of  sul- 
phur," holds  the  field,  of  that  there  is  no  doubt ;  yet  in  dis- 
Cissing  the  subject  last  week  with  a  firm  who  are  amongst  the 
largest  dealere  of  photographic  chemicals  in  the  country,  wc 
where  told  that  it  was,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  rare  to 
receive  an  order  for  this  chemical ;  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  on  cno  occasion  a  local  chemist,  who  was  recommending 
this  mode  of  saving  to  a  jihotographer  using  nitrate  of  silver 
▼cry  largely,  was  told,  "  Oh,  yes  ;  you  would  like  to  get  an  order 
for  the  stuff,  would  you  not  ? "     Yet  with  photographei-s  everj-- 
wherc  crying  out  about  low  prices  and  reduced  profits,  photo- 
graphers who  would  consider  themselves  utterly   deficient   in 
elementary  common  sense  if  they  did  not  collect  their  print 
washings,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  they  daily  throw  away 
silver  equal  if  not  superior  in  amount  to  what  they  obtain  from 
their  print  washings  in  serene  indiflfercnce  to — it  cannot  be  said 
ignorance  of — this  most  blameworthy  waste  !     Again  we  m-i'e 
ia  the  .strongest  manner,  upon  every  thinking  worker  to  collect 
•very  droji  of  fixing  solution   and   extract  the  silver  from  it 
l)eforc  throwing  the  liquid  away.      lu  the  dark  room,  of  all 
places,  is  this  needful ;  for  we  believe  that  the  custom  is  almost 
univensal  of  using  up  the  hypo  till  it  is  almost  saturated  with 
silver.     This  is  simply  false  economy  of  the  most  glaring  kind, 
for  negatives  are,  equally  with  albumonised  paper  prints,  sub- 
ject to  danger  of  fading  or  injury  through  the  decomposition 
liable  to  be  set  up  in  the  film  by  the  ju.xtaposition  of  silver 
haloids  v.ith   weak  liyjio  solutions;   and  hypo  solutions  that 
were  Si\turatcd  to  start  with  very  quick  have  the  attributes 
<»f  weak  solutions  when  their  solvent  power  upon  these  salts 
i*   almost   saturated.     It  is  to  be  remembered   that,  to   use 
tlie    popular   mode    of  expressing  the   action,  hypo  will  dis- 
solve a  very  small  proportion  of  silver  haloids.     True  economy 
is  therefore  best  carried  out  by  using  fresh  liypo  long  before  it 
has  taken  uj)  all  the  silver  it  can,  and  no  one  will  have  any 
iftult  to  find  witli  this  item  in  his  balance  sheet  if  he  adopts 
our  oft-rcpcated  a  1  vice  to  save  his  "  hypo  residues." 

Tyrogallol  is  the  most  important  chemical  used  in  the  dark 
room,  and  economy  in  its  use  cannot  be  treated  in  any  very 
▼aried  manner ;  but  when  we  have  seen  a  large  array  of  empty 
pyro  bottles  stowed  away  in  some  corner  in  this  department, 
wc  have  more  than  once  asked  why  it  was  not  bought  in  bulk  ? 
"  Tl.o  trouble  and  bother  of  weighing,"  is  the  usual  reply.  AVe 
suppose  that  because  it  weighs  light  it  is  thought  difficult.    We 


need  scarcely  say  that  such  is  not  really  the  case.  Yet  to 
avoid  this  imagined  difficulty,  photogi-aphers  who  use  ix>und3 
weight  in  a  year  pay  something  bke  a  penny  an  ounce — for 
such  in  effect  is  what  they  do  when,  as  is  tisual,  the  empty 
bottles  are  not  utilised — or  about  ten  per  cent,  upon  its  cost  to 
be  rid  of  the  trouble  of  weighing.  We  do  not  hear  of  such  a 
sum  being  paid  to  avoid  having  to  weigh  acetate  of  soda,  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  "  hypo  "  crystals,  and  it  is  really  absurd  to 
throw  money  away  over  this  particular  chemical. 

There  is,  however,  much  to  be   said  for  pyro  economy  ia 
another  direction,  using  the  same  sohitions  several  times  over. 
We  have  some  time  ago  nan-ated  experiences  in  this  way,  and 
have  seen  developer  used  over  and  over  again  with  advantage. 
When  a  few  negatives  only  are  dealt  with,  it  is  really  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  storing  away   once-used   solution ;    but   when 
negatives  in  large  quantities  ai-e  developed  at  once,  considerable 
saving  in  this  way  may  be  made.     We  have  lately  tried  some 
experiments  in  this  way,  and  have  found  that  the  same  solution 
may  be  used  three  times  over  with  little  disadvantage.     The 
second  plate  passed  through  differs  little  from  the  first ;  but  th& 
third  has  a  decided  yellowness  of  colour,  which  is  still  increased 
when  the  fourth  plate  has  passed  through.     We  should  of  our 
own  experience  be  inclined  to  fix  upon  three  as  the  maximum 
number  of  times  a  solution  may  be  used  when  extreme  yellow- 
ness  is   objected  to  in  the   colour  of  the   negatives.     Much, 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  thickness  of  the  film  as  regards, 
the  number  of  plates  to  be  passed  through,  for  the  thicker  the 
filir  the  greater  the  liability  for  it  to  become  quickly  yellowed. 
Much  also  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  sulphite  of  soda 
employed,  and  its  use  now  is  very  common,  notwithstandincr 
the   objections   to   its    use  so  strongly  brought  before  photo- 
graphers  a   few  yeai-8   ago.       There    is    a   distinct  difference 
in  the  extent  of  the  yellowing  to  bo  perceived  in  the  finished 
negative   according  to  whether   the  proportion  of  two,  three 
foui-,  or  even  five  ounces  to  one  ounce  of  "  pyro  "  be  adopted. 
Four  ounces  was  originally  recommended  by  the  inventor  of 
the  process ;  but  we  find  a  distinct  gain  to  accrue  from  using 
the  largest  of  these  proportions,  namely,  one  ounce  "  pyro,"  five 
ounces  sulphite.     It  will  be  found  that  the  extra  one  ounc© 
leads  to  very  increased  "  staying  power  "  in  the  solution,  which, 
even  after  the  third  negative  has  passed  through,  is  still  by  no 
means  very  dark  in  colour,  and  is  far  less  likely  to  engender 
bubbles  in  the  liquid,  these  having  a  particularly  unpleasant 
way  of  attaching  themselves  very  firmly  to  the  film. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  the 
practice  of  a  brother  photographer  who  has  a  large  connexion 
and  orders  chemicals  in  quantity.  We  therefore  conclude  the 
present  article  by  publishing  the  formula  he  adopts  for  his 
pyro  stock  solution.     It  is  simply  : — 

"Pyro"    1  poimd. 

llecrystallised  sulphite  of  soda    5  pounds. 

Citric  acid    v jounce. 

Water  (if  boiled  all  the  better)  2  gallons. 

This  solution  will  keep  for  months  (if  not  years),  and  will  stand 
a  considerable  amount  of  careless  storage  without  becoming 
discoloured. 


An  admirable  opportunity  is  now  afforded  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  collated  works  of  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  these  being  at  present  on 
exhibition  in  the  Camera  Club,  to  which  any  one  may  for  this  pur- 
pose have  access  on  presentation  of  bis  card.  Here  the  old  time- 
honoured  productions  of  this  clever  artist  are  to  be  seen  adorning  the 
walls.     His  Bringing  Home  the  May,  Fading  Awag,  the  Ladg  of 
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tS^alot,  and,  in<le«d,  all  hia  works  including  hia  last  picture — Merry 
tUktr  Maidetu,  now  in  U>«  Pall  Mall  Exhibition — are  to  be  found. 
Timt  penual  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct.  All  who  poseibly 
em  shoold  see  them. 


TnF  intonatiBg  specimt'oa  shown  by  Mr.  Levy  in  illustration  of  his 
experiment*  commantcated  to  tbe  Photogrrjphic  Club  last  week,  an 
aoeoant  of  which  win  be  found  on  another  paf;e,  are  at  preaent  in 
oar  poaMeaion,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  may  be  seen  on 
ipplication  at  our  office.  Thereafter  they  will  bie  restored  to  the 
.irduTea  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Levy's  experiments  are  of  'great  value, 
.tod  the  apecimena  entirely  bear  out  i^l  that  he  aajs. 


Ir  prool  were  wanting  of  the  rapid  spread  of  photography,  it  is 
j|^-i«ii».i  in  ti^  multitude  of  new  aodetiea  which  are  springing  up  in 
pni}  firaetion,  and  the  number  of  nambera  that  are  enrolled,  as  well 
m  tke  inteicat  takm  in  the  meeting*.  Take,  for  example,  the  West 
londoB  Piiotogra|ihic  Society,  which  i*  not  yet  a  year  old,  and.  it 
mben  aboot  eighty  member*,  u  we  sea  by  it*  report.  But  this 
it  hy  IM>  mwm  asMptiaaal.  What  i«  more,  in  theae  new  societies 
Aammberaattaadaad  taka  a  lively  intentt  in  tbe  meetings.  Ifaome 
«l  tba  oU«r  aodetie*'  meeting*,  mj  thoae  of  the  Parent  Society. 
fpc  iMteaea,  were  as,  pioportioMfly,  well  attended  aa  moat  of 
Ike  yo— gei  ona*  are,  their  prcMot  piwniae*  would  prove  aomewbat 
fKoaaaodiooaly  HiuU. 

2h«  nnmerical  strength  of  any  soeiaty  must  not  be  taken  aa  a 
Criterioo  of  its  vitality.  This  c«a  only  ba  judged  of  by  the  attendance 
•ad  diaenaAm  at  tbe  meeting*.  ▲  aoeiaty  may  ba  eompoaed  of  several 
tandred  member*,  yet  if  only  a  aeon  or  ao  interett  themaelves  in  its 
■aeling*  it  indicates  •  moribond  eondHiaa.  The  old  North  London 
notograpUe  Aj*oeiation  w*«  a  eaat  ia  point.  .\t  tbe  time  of  its 
daonae,  now  many  year*  ago,  it  had,  if  we  remember  rightly,  some- 
vbara  aboat  190  paying  Btembera;  Mill, it  osed  to  be  considered  a 
^ood  mtaliag  wban  eren  laM  tban  twan^  attended.  We  direct 
■ttantioB  to  this  labjact  as  a  hint  to  Committees  and  Secretaries  of 
aew  societies  to  ksap  op  a  good  pabalnm  for  their  meetings. 


Tkx  country,  at  the  preernt  time,  is  in  a  gferioos  condition  for  photo- 
graphy, though  tba  weather  for  it  may,  joit  now,  be  a  little  uncertain 
for  outdoor  work.  The  autumnal  tinta,  aa  now  seen,  render  the 
Indseapa  exceedingly  charming.  Altboogfa  the  recent  galea  may 
kave,  in  some  parts,  thinned  tba  leavea  a  little,  it  will  make  no 
ffactieal  diflerenca  in  the  picture.  Indead,  in  some  cases  it  is  an  tm- 
povameut  rather  than  otherwise,  aa  tba  folitge  being  somewhat  thin 
firas  aa  enhanced  autumnal  effect.  A  ooaaidafabla  advantage  will 
film  aMina  at  tbk  tima  ot  year  ia  ludHspa  pbotogiaphy  from  the 
ma  of  orthochfowtlsad  ptosa,  fiOTMid  ttsy  ba  lued  with  a  pale 
yellow  soaan  and  with  diaeietioa  gMDeially ;  because  the  great 
Tariety  of  tints  which  in  most  plaoas  now  exist,  and  add  such  a 
^ann  to  nature,  will  ba  tba  battar  laadarsd  in  tbe  photograph.  The 
platea  for  tbe  purpose  sIkmU  ba  spadaOy  scaaitised  for  the  red  rays, 
•ay,  by  tbe  additioo  of  eyaaina  to  tba  anal  eoaine  orthochromatising 
mixtnia.  At  this  season  natural  donda  en  generally  ba  teenrad  with 
Hkt  Uadseape— an  immense  advantage  pictorially. 


So  pbotognphars — that  is,  ]siifiMiiiinl  pbotographart — care  suffi- 
«faBtly  M  to  wbstbar  tbair  ptetaxca  an  pacmanwit  or  not,  or  as  to 
bow  sooB  tbay  may  pass  into  tba  saca  aad  yellow  stageP  There  can 
be  ao  qasstiuu  that  tba  silver  prints  tent  ont  at  tba  preaent  day  are 
not  to  permanent,  aa  a  rule,  as  tboaa  wlucb  were  issued  from  the 
same  sstabUsbments,  tay,  fifteen  or  twenty  year*  back,  notwith- 
Mtnding  tbat  as  much  care  is  said  to  be  bestowed  upon  their  pro- 
daetion.  Vaaoo*  rsaaoBS  are  ttrigned  for  this,  such  as  lightly 
tsnsitissd  paper,  tUa  asgathee,  deleteitoat  moonu,  &c.,  or  perhaps  a 
ttmbinatkn  of  tba  wbolt.  Be  tbe  cause  what  it  may,  the  fact  is 
JacoBteitabls.  Ahhoa^  pbotegraphy  has  made  such  rapid  strides 
dndag  tbe  past  qaaitet  of  a  century,  yet,  so  far  as  the  permanence  of 
'^ilnr  leiata  is  eoaeenMd,  it  has  certainly  retrograded.  It  is  no 
BBMwJ  ctmaetaDM  to  tee  fietoet,  for  which  from  one  to  two 


guineas  per  dozen  was  paid,  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  fading 
during  the  first  year  or  so— sometimes  even  within  a  few  months, 
while  others,  twenty  years  old,  are  in  a  far  better  condition.  Surely 
the  public  have  the  right  to  expect  the  same  degree  of  permanence 
in  their  pliotographs  now,  with  all  the  vaunted  advances  in  the  art,  as 
they  used  to  get  when  photography  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  above  suggests  a  question  which  wiU,  doubtless,  arise  some  day. 
It  is  this :  Would  an  action  at  law  lie  against  a  photographer  for  the 
recovery  of  the  amount  paid  for  photographs  which  had  faded  in  an 
unduly  short  period  ?  If  it  did,  it  would  prove  exceedingly  unpleasant 
for  many  large  firms — and  small  ones,  too,  for  that  matter.  It  might 
be  pleaded  that  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  silver  prints  do  fade  in 
time ;  but  that  would  hardly  avail  when  they  go  within  a  few 
months,  while  others,  after  twenty  or  more  years,  are  still  intact.  It 
might  well  be  argued  that  if  produced  under  similar  conditions  all 
pictures_ought  to  be  equally  permanent. 


ScABCKLY  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  a  number  of  letters 
from  correspondents — amateur  photographers — on  the  subject  of 
toning.  The  most  general  complaint  is  that  the  prints,  after  being  in 
the  bath  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  more,  still  remain  red,  and  when 
fixed  change  to  a  dirty  brown  or  grey  colour.  Almost  invariably  the 
letter*  terminatfe  with  a  request  for  a  "  good  formula  for  a  toning 
bath  for  rich  purple  or  black  tones,"  as  if  this  were  all  that  was 
required  to  secure  the  desired  colours.  This  week  the  letters  received 
on  this  topic  exceed  the  usual  average,  and  the  e.xamples  enclosed,  in 
every  case,  show  an  entire  misconception  on  the  subject  of  toning 
generally.  For  example  the  print  has  usually  been  utterly  ruined  by 
over-toning,  although  the  fault  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the 
bath  employed.  Few  beginners  appear  to  realise  the  fact  that  the 
trouble  in  obtaining  deep  tones  may  be,  and  in  the  cases  now  before 
us  are,  due  either  to  the  manipulations  or  the  paper,  but  principally 
to  the  negatives  themselves. 


We  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  particular  toning  bath 
employed  has  very  little  influence  upon  the  colour  of  the  print.  This 
depends  almost,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  negative  and  the  paper  used. 
With  a  suitable  negative  and  paper,  identical  tones,  from  a  rod-brown 
to  a  deep  purple  or  bUck,  may  be  obtained  by  almost  every  toning 
bath  now  in  use.  But  unless  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  no  special 
formula  will  help  matters  to  any  material  extent.  With  a  feeble 
negative — one  lacking  in  contrasts — it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
deep,  rich  toaee,no  matter  what  toning  solution  or  paper  be  employed. 
It  is  true  that  some  papers  will  stand  more  toning  than  others,  but 
none  to  the  purple  stage  unless  the  negative  is  a  vigorous  one.  But 
with  a  suitable  negative  and  most  of  the  commercial  papers,  almost 
any  tone  desired  may  be  obtained,  and  that,  too,  with  nearly  every 
kind  of  toning  bath.  Some  papers,  however,  there  are  which  even 
with  a  strong  negative  will  not  tone  beyond  the  warm  stage,  and  if 
the  prints  be  left  in  the  solution  too  long  they  will,  when  finished,  be 
cold  and  flat,  mealy,  and  without  vigour,  though  if  they  were  re- 
moved at  an  earlier  stage  good  prints  of  a  warm  tone  would  be  secured. 
This  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  prints  from  feeble  negatives 
on  whatever  paper  that  may  be  used.  Few  negatives  nowadays  are  so 
feeble  that  they  will  not  yield  fairly  good  impressions  if  the  toning  is 
not  carried  beyond  the  warm  stage.  When  the  zenith  of  tone  any 
print  will  take  is  reached,  any  further  action  is  one  of  degradation. 
This  point  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  inexperienced,  who  appear 
to  imagine  that  tbe  colour  of  the  print  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
particular  toning  bath  employed. 


Opal  pictures  of  the  scrap  type,  we  are  given  to  understand,  will  be 
more  extensively  utilised  as  "  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cards  "  this 
winter  than  hitherto.  Many  provincial  photographers  might,  we  sur- 
mise, materially  increase  their  returns  during  the  dull  season  by  issuing 
photographs  of  picturesque  local  scenery  on  opal  glass,  with  suitable 
seasonable  greetings  inscribed  thereon,  and  neatly  mounted.  The 
inscription  might  be  written  ornamentally  on  the  negative  so  as  to 
appear  white  in  the  finished  picture.    Such  pictures  would,  no  doubt, 
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wll  well  at  a  fair  price,  nnd  at  euch  wonU  yield  n  good  profit;  that  is, 
if  we  may  jiidge  from  the  price  at  which  the  cheap  opals  sold  at  the 
statiouers  are  now  beiug  produced. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCH-ITYS  EXIIIBITION.-III. 
In  resuming  our  remarks  upon  the  pictorial  aspect  of  the  Exhibition, 
we  will  first  notice  those  pictures  which  were  precluded  from  com- 
iietition  bv  their  producers  being  elected  as  Judges  of  Awards. 

George  Davison  (Nos.  7  to  1-3).— A  series  of  well-studied  pictorial 
bits  of  nature,  some  having  figures  introduced  with  much  care.  The 
chosen  positions  of  these  figures  indicate  a  thoughtful  attention  to  their 
capabilities  of  assisting  the  composition  by  form  and  depth  of  tone. 
In  some  of  these  studies  there  is  a  total  absence  of  those  very  light 
renderings  which  so  often  will  assert  themselves  in  the  immediate 
foreground.  In  No.  10,  Albury  Heath,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
negative  had  been  left  to  its  normal  condition,  and  the  usual  result 
had  taken  place ;  but  in  others— especially  Nos.  11  and  12— the  fore- 
ground is  made  to  appear  very  deep  in  tone,  the  treatment  in  all  cases 
is  very  effective,  and  at  once  reveals  an  artistic  perception  of  what  to 
do  and  what  to  leave  undone ;  but  the  question  arises  how  this  has 
been  produced— is  it  possible  to  have  carefully  toned  down  certain 
parts  of  the  print  after  it  had  left  the  negative?  In  No.  11  this 
subjection  of  foreground  increases  in  depth  of  tone  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  print,  and  so  suggests  the  surmise.  Such  treatment 
is  absolutely  the  first  step  towards  combination  printing.  However 
this  may  be,  the  result  is  very  good,  and  the  whole  seven  pictures 
show  a  well-directed  artistic  faculty,  from  which  the  great  army  of 
photographic  picture  makera  should  receive  most  valuable  lessons. 

F.  Gale  (Nos.  .'58  to  41).— Four  small  studies  by  this  most  artistic 
photographer,  whose  choice  of  subject-matter  to  act  as  the  harmony 
to  the  melody  of  his  figures  is  now  looked  for  at  each  succeeding  Ex- 
hibition ;  and  although  these  pictures  are  not  quite  up  to  his  standard 
of  excellence,  yet  they  show  most  careful  attention  to  form  and 
selection  of  dark  and  light  portions,  which  not  only  satisfy  the  artist, 
but  which  also  arrest  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  admirer  of 
pictorial  work. 

H.  P.  Robinson  (No.  65),  Merry  Fisher  Maidens. — This  is  one  of 
those  composition  photographs  about  which  so  much  literary  talk  is 
now  being  expended ;  and  apart  from  the  purely  scientific  right  and 
wrong  of  these  productions,  we  can  only  remark  upon  such  work  from 
the  artistic  side,  and  that  is.  How  far  can  photography  be  made  tlie 
medium  for  the  production  of  pictures  in  which  art  supplements  the 
scientific  operations  ?  Leaving  this  warfare  which  is  agitating  the 
army  of  material  purists,  we  can  only  discourse  upon  the  productions 
before  us  ;  and  whilst  there  is  much,  very  much,  in  this  pictorial  out- 
come which  shows  the  master — and  of  whom  it  must  also  be  stated 
that  he  ranks  very  high  amongst  those  who  strive  to  raise  photo- 
graphy to  the  possibility  of  fine  art  where  facsimiles  are  not  the  sole 
object  of  reproduction — at  the  same  time,  there  are  some  few  points 
to  which  exception  might  be  made ;  but  the  conception  and  realisation 
of  pictorial  subjects,  by  means  of  tools  so  much  of  which  is  automatic, 
must  always  make  the  productions  of  this  exhibitor  go  far  away  be- 
yond the  ordinary  attempts  of  others,  unless  they  also  possess  and 
cultivate  the  artistic  faculty. 

W.  Bedford  (Nos.  271  and  284),  Ludlow  Castle.— Two  views  of  this 
romantic  spot,  where  the  castle  is  made  subservient  to  the  study  of 
foliage,  of  which  there  is  much  in  these  two  frames.  This  treatment 
of  the  subject  involves  a  study  of  form  and  detail  which  conveys  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  local  surroundings ;  all  this  has  been 
treated  in  a  very  judicious  and  masterly  way,  the  result  being  a  most 
accurate  rendering  of  this  very  picturesque  locality. 


David  R.  Clarke,  M.A.  (No.  98),  TAe  Way  of  the  World.— A  pic- 
ture of  the  courtship  of  two  members  of  the  working  classes.  The 
photographic  work  of  this  exhibit  is  very  good,  but  the  composition 
might  have  been  considerably  improved  if  the  standing  figure  of  the 
man  had  not  been  quite  so  straight ;  again,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  picture  there  is  a  square  black  mass  of  nothing,  which  weighs 
down  the  effect  to  a  very  commonplace  result.     Notwithstanding 


these  points,  there  are  evidences  of  a  desire  to  produce  a  picture  which 
is  really  very  good,  considering  the  nature  of  the  models.  Therefore 
we  notice  this  work  in  detail,  with  the  anticipation  that  at  some^ 
future  time  far  better  pictures  will  be  forthcoming. 

A.  Horsley  llinton  (Nos.  ll-'i  to  117). — A  .series  of  five  photo- 
graphic studies  of  old  tree-stems,  &c.,  which  are  exceedingly  good 
specimens  of  careful  and  studied  attention  to  the  working  of  th» 
machinery  by  wliich  is  recorded  facts  and  detail  of  a  very  complicated 
order,  which  these  pictures  so  clearly  show.  There  is  a  charm  about 
the  quality  of  these  specimens  of  careful  and  very  clear  work  which 
is  very  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  they  bring  us  back  to  the  real  out- 
come of  photographic  work,  which  is  exquisite  detail  associated  with 
well-balanced  light  and  shade. 

School  of  Military  Engineering  (No.  120),  Ickley  Wood. — Two  pic- 
tures in  one  frame,  which  are  very  good  examples  of  tlie  work  of 
these  clever  engineers.  These  copies  have  been  printed  very  deeply 
in  order  to  secure  a  powerful  effect,  but  sometimes  the  gain  of  rich- 
ness in  one  part  is  overpowered  by  the  blotting  out  of  detail  in 
another,  and  a  general  overcast  of  very  dark  bits  is  the  result ;  other- 
wise the  choice  of  subject  and  general  effect  is  very  good.  A  closer 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  unlighted  or  locally  deep-toned  por* 
tions  not  yielding  to  chemical  action,  and  thereby  becoming  plague- 
spots,  as  also  the  unreality  of  such  black  masses,  would  have  mad* 
these  pictures  much  more  suggestive  of  really  very  good  work. 

Francis  Cobb  (Nos.  1.34  and  135). — Two  pictures  of  country  place* 
and  picturesque  building.",  both  treated  from  a  well-considered  point 
of  view.  Here  again  the  characteristic  mark  of  photography,  viz.,  its 
capacity  to  show  detail,  has  been  well  made  use  of,  and  presents  us 
with  matter  which,  when  well  chosen,  as  in  these  pictures,  affords 
much  pleasure.  The  figures  in  No.  134  would  have  been  more  effec- 
tive if  they  could  have  been  placed  nearer  the  centre  ;  and  again,  the 
same  cloud  negative  being  printed  in  both  pictures,  however  effective  ' 
and  possible  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  is  open  to  objection  when  the  two  \ 
photographs  are  hung  together;  a  fate  which  they  undoubtedly 
deserve. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  (No.  171),  A  Labour  of  Love.  —  Another  of 
those  pictures  where  the  aiming  pictorially  at  sentiment  by  photo- 
grapliic  means  seems  to  be  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  moment. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  composition  of  this 
group  of  the  two  sexes,  but  the  question  arises,  Is  it  worth  while 
recording  so  much  of  every-day  life  from  the  realistic  point  of  view  ? 
The  mission  of  art  should  be  to  poetise  the  ordinary  by  judicious 
posing  of  models  and  combination  of  form ;  and  why  should  phot(>» 
graphy,  which  records  anything  placed  in  its  way,  be  subjected  to  so  , 
much  of  literal  work  ?  We  throw  out  these  remarks  because  any 
one  who  shows  the  slightest  disposition  to  utiUse  science  for  the  pro- 
duction of  art  work  must  progress ;  it  is  only  the  way  that  requires  to 
be  clearly  pointed  out.  There  is  so  much  thought  ,and  care  evinced 
in  the  treatment  of  this  picture,  that  we  make  these  remarks  with  a 
desire  to  raise  photographic  art  to  a  still  higher  status. 

S.  Bourne  (Nos.  185, 186, 187),  Three  small  photographs  of  pretty  ) 
bits  of  landscape.     There  are  eleven  pictures  hung  consecutively ;  but 
these  three  are  the  best.     At  the  same  time,  the  subject-matter  would 
have  better  suited  a  larger  size,  where  the  detail  would  be  mora  coa- 
spicuous. 

Captain  Abney,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  (Nos.  260  to  267),  Vieros  m 
Switserland. — These  photographs  convey  a  most  interesting  idea  of 
the  locality,  more  so  than  when  bits  only  of  mountains  are  shown ; 
for  here  we  realise  what  the  locality  is  like.  But  these  photographs 
being  small  hardly  do  fuU  justice  to  the  scenes.  They  are  a  little  too 
delicate  in  treatment,  and  consequently  suggest  prettiness  rather  than 
grandeur. 

John  J.  Thornton]  (No.  261),  Off  We  Oo.— Some  boys  with  a 
boat  are  just  releasing  it  from  its  fixed  position,  and  we  can  imagine 
the  rest.  The  arrangement  of  the  effect  is  very  good,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  figures  tells  the  story  very  clearly.  This 
photograph  promises  much  for  any  future  work  treated  in  so  clear  a 
manner. 

Henry  Stevens  (No.  270),  Flower  and  other  Studies. — A  fram» 
of  eight  prints,  six  of  which  are  flowers,  which  still  maintain  the  j 
even  but  very  successful  attributes  of  this  careful  student  of  a  mo»t  ' 
difficult  study,  where  the  combination  of  light  objects,  such  as  ths  I 
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■d  tb«  klmoet  white  floral  beftotie*,  results  in  rerf  pleasiog  and 
attractive  pictures ;  but  w«  mis*  those  much  larger  8p<>cimens  of  hid 
•kill  in  this  particular  work  which  formerly  gave  more  scope  for  com- 
position and  pictorial  effect. 

W.  J.  Byrne  (No.  ^01),  At  Home  Portrniti. — Here  we  have  a 
tnme  of  fifteen  portraits  taken  at  the  residences  of  the  sitters, 
aaongst  whom  is  one  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  apparently  walking  up 
•  atairease.  This  one  photograph  is  Tery  interesting,  as  it  so  com- 
•btely  realises  the  home  of  a  noble  lady,  who  apparently  has  been 
■liotof{Taphed  whilst  ascending  the  stairs  in  a  most  natural  and 
«Seetire  position.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  hare  pro- 
cnred  such  a  picture  in  the  studio ;  and  the  same  thought  applies  to 
«D  the  other  noble  and  high-bred  sitter*  who  (ill  up  the  large 
«m<«iit  of  similar  studiee.  Apparently,  there  are  difficulties  which 
«riM  BodM  thnan  conditions ;  but  the  more  important  and  valuable 
fact  kMOM  oat,  tu^  the  ntter  abMOM  at  the  ordinary  conventionality 
ol  atadio  au  wain  in  The  leriaa  Iom  much  of  their  value  by  being  all 
•iraiiged  doae  together  in  one  fnaie,  and  would  have  been  much  im- 
pfOTed  if  about  half  the  number  had  been  allowed  wider  expanse  in 
the  mount. 

W.  W.  Winter  (Nos.  312  and  327),  Purtraitt  of  iarfie*.— These 
are  Urge  direct  portraits  taken  apparently  upon  24  x  21)  pUtes,  and 
ua  very  good  studiea,  the  charm  of  which  arises  from  plain  back- 
gioonds  having  been  need  in  t«cb  picture.  There  is  some  very  efFec- 
tire  lighting  in  both  these  exhibita,  which  would  have  been  very  much 
iiinaawiil  if  thoaa  dreadful  white  moont*  had  not  been  need.  In  all 
fietorial  sabjecta  the  principal  matter,  which  in  thaae  eases  are  the 
foeea,  should  be  kept  promiornt  by  the  tone  of  the  frame  or  mount, 
and  where  aeTeral  of  such  mouois  cone  together,  the  effect  is  not 
only  disaatrons  to  the  portrait,  bat  diatorba  the  vision  of  the  looker 
on.  There  are  plenty  of  csamploi  in  this  year's  Exhibition  which 
clearly  evidence  the  oorrectnesa  of  theae  remarks. 

Gambier  Bolton  (Noa.  3.'1),  Liom  tUmdjf.—K  rtry  fine  photograph 
of  the  king  of  baaata,  where  tha  poaa  of  the  head  and  forel^ 
ia  moat  eflectire.  The  treatotent  of  the  negative  has  also  beoi  in 
complete  aeeord  with  local  giadaliaa  of  colour,  and  much  praise  is 
doe  to  the  photographer  for  so  eaiefnl  a  study  of  a  miist  difficult 
•object. 

W.  Wainwright  (No.  S80),  EmfNtk  Areiwry.— There  are  fire  views 
in  this  frame  and  an  interior  to  eridanee  the  work  of  this  ex- 
hibitor, who  does  not  appear  quite  ao  happy  this  year  in  the  choice  of 
Ua  pointa  of  view ;  and  most  certainly  it  would  have  helped  the 
•fleet  if  more  detail  had  been  effected  in  many  parts.  There  is 
•fidwca  of  moch  thought  and  deaign  ia  the  position  of  the  figures 
•nd  aoeaaaoriea,  but  so  many  portioM  of  the  tieea  and  foliage  have  so 
Ettle  detail  that  an  injustice  is  thawby  done  to  the  otherwise  artistic 
atady  which  has  been  given  thaaa  oUhHa. 

0.  Fawnhirh  Corirn  (No.  400),  IDmwb  JSToMsr.— Four  views  of 
tlw  interior  mow  a  good  reodMiag  of  difienh  work  in  rooms  filled 
with  old  fnmitare,  where  by  the  eanfaOy  attended  disposition  of 
aome  artielea  of  famitare  an  afliagt  baa  been  realised  which  is 
very  satiifactory,  aa  ahowing  a  laaire  to  depart  from  the  hooae- 
keeper's  views  off  proper  poaitioos,  and  aome  very  intereating  photo- 
graphs have  haaa  tlia  rwolt. 

Turn  AnAMATV*. 
The  "  Oiah,'  a  Mara  of  tha  ftmmt  detective  or  hand,  exhibited 
by  Msaaii.  Mawsoa  k  Swan,  diiaa  apecial  notice.  At  first  sight 
iU  eomtmetioa  and  its  appallatioa  aaam  fittingly  adapted  one  to 
tha  other,  tha  former  hnng  tmmim^j  complex,  and  the  latter 
MMaewbat  myalerioaa.  Doabt  iwp«liiig  the  name  is  allayed  when 
wa  are  infonned  that  "  Oiah  'ia  aaanly  the  Welsh  for  Winter,  Mr. 
Winter,  the  active  London  raprsaantative  of  the  firm  mentioned, 
being  at  ooea  the  inventor  and  a  native  of  the  principality.  Let  us 
hope  that  than  will  be  a  hmit  to  thia  kind  of  nomenclature,  else 
will  tha  Oaalic,  the  Erse,  and  tha  Temaealars  of  Indian  and  other 
tribaa  and  nationalities  be  imported  to  the  exclusion  of  the  well-worn 
(imik.  The  ganaml  Uea  in  the  Oiah  ia  tUa :  In  all  cameras  there  is 
an  niiMad  space  between  the  leiu  and  the  aenaitive  plate,  both  above 
and  balow  that  angular  line  which  connects  them,  and  why  not 
atiliaa  thia  apaea  by  having  a  reaarre  of  amative  plates  above  and  of 
•zpoaad  flataa  below  f    Tha  Mechanical  problem  to  be  solved  is  the 


transferring  of  a  plate  from  the  reservoir  of  the  unexposed  to  the 
exposing  position,  and  then  removing  it  to  the  reservoir  below  prepared 
to  receive  it. 

The  unexposed  plates  are  placed  horizontally,  film  downwards,  in  the 
twelve  upper  grooves  of  a  square  lift,  there  being  twelve  similar  grooves 
provided  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  lift  for  the  reception  of  the 
plates  after  exposure.  A  rotary  glide  is  provided  having  two  grooves, 
which  are  parallel  and  duplicates  of  each  other.  When  the  lift  of 
grooves  is  at  the  top  the  upper  groove  in  the  rotary  slide,  containing  the 
unexposed  plates,  ia  exactly  opposite  the  lowest  groove,  and  the  first 
plate  is  free  to  slide  into  it  by  slightly  tilting  the  whole  apparatus.  A 
quarter  turn  backwards  of  the  rotary  slide  carries  the  first  plate  into  a 
vertical  position,  film  forward,  for  exposure,  after  which  another  quarter 
turn  in  the  same  direction  carries  the  plate  into  a  horizontal  position, 
film  upwards.  A  slight  tilt  forwards  will  now  cause  the  exposed 
plate  to  slide  into  the  first  of  the  lower  set  of  grooves  in  the  lift. 
The  duplicate  groove  of  the  rotary  slide  is  now  in  the  same  position 
as  was  at  first  occupied  by  the  other,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the  next 
plate,  and  the  same  set  of  movements  are  repeated.  In  order  that  the 
lift  may  be  lowered,  so  that  the  grooves  therein  may  come  successively 
opposite  to  the  grooves  in  the  rotary  slide,  the  two  ai-e  geared  together 
by  a  rack  and  pinion  movement,  and  after  all,  or  part,  of  the  plates 
have  been  exposed,  the  lift  is  returned  to  its  first  position  by  simply 
turning  the  rotary  slide  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  lens,  which  may  be  of  any  suitable  character,  is  carried  in  a 
cloeed  tube  or  tunnel,  which  is  placed  in  the  space  left  between  the 
unexposed  plates  at  the  top  and  the  exposed  plates  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lift.  Means  are  also  provided  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  plate  after 
tilting;  to  press  the  plate  gently  up  to  register  during  exposure;  to 
indicate  on  the  outside  the  number  of  the  plate  in  position ;  to  facilitate 
the  stopping  of  the  rotary  slide  accurately  at  the  quarter  turns,  as  re- 
quired ;  and  what  is  the  most  important  point,  to  ensure  that  the  grooves 
in  the  lift  and  the  rotary  slide  respectively  are  brought  exactly  into  line 
with  each  other  at  each  half  turn.  And  should  any  doubt  exist  as  to 
the  position  of  the  plates,  small  ruby  windows  are  provided  under 
cover,  so  that  the  operator  may  at  any  time  satisfy  himself  on  the  point. 
All  the  movements  are  automatic  and  simple.  The  operator  has 
only  to  turn  the  rotary  slide  backwards— one-quarter  turn  each  time — 
and  the  plates,  without  backing  or  sheathes,  are  carried  into  the  exact 
position  for  exposure,  and  afterwards  stored  up.  At  no  time  are  they 
exposed  to  any  light  excepting  during  exposure ;  the  films  cannot  be 
injured,  and  the  pUtes  may  be  changed  in  bright  sunlight  without  the 
slightest  danger. 

As  one  of  the  chief  points  in  hand  cameras  is  unobtrusiveness,  the 
caae  is  so  constructed  that  nothing  of  a  noticeable  character  is  seen. 
And  further,  an  experienced  observer  would  fail  to  decide  that  the 
neatly  covered  box  was  a  camera,  mainly  because  the  lenn  hole  i* 
hidden.  This  is  done  by  what  appears  to  be  a  strap  (connecting  with 
the  carrying  handle),  which  apparently  runs  right  round  the  case, 
covering  up  the  lens.  A  portion  of  this  strap  is,  however,  an  imita- 
tion only,  and  is  in  reality  a  metal  strip,  covered  with  leather  and 
piToted  on  the  same  axis  as  the  circular  disc  which  forms  the  real 
shutter  on  the  inside.  By  turning  this  imitation  strap  to  the 
right  slightly  over  a  half  turn  it  remains  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
the  shutter  is  set.  The  lent  hole  is  ttill  covered.  On  liberating  the 
shutter  the  strap  flies  round  to  its  normal  position,  carrying  tlie 
shutter  with  it.  The  lens  is  not  uncovered  during  the  setting  of  the 
shutter,  and  the  speed  ia  readily  adjusted  by  a  suitable  index  finger 
on  the  bottom  of  the  case. 

The  exhibits  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Ootz  are  so  carefully  enclosed  in  a  glass 
case  as  to  preclude  their  being  handled  or  examined.  But  as  we  have 
been  privileged  to  examine  most  of  them  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  enabled  the  better  to  speak  of  them.  The  collec- 
tion of  Suter's  lensee,  with  the  English  agency  for  which  Mr.  Gotz  has 
been  inseparably  connected  aince  their  inception,  has  this  year  made 
somewhat  of  a  new  departure,  inasmuch  as  the  time-honoured  flint 
and  crown  glass  of  bygone  times,  of  which  photographic  lenses  have 
been  made,  have  in  this  instance  been  made  to  some  extent  to  "  take  a 
back  seat"  and  give  way  to  the  glass  more  recently  obtained  from 
Jena,  by  which  old  ideaa  respecting  refraction,  dispersion,  and  spectral 
irrationality  have  been  revolutionised.  As  we  have  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  judicious  employment  of  this  glass  in  photographic 
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objeedreB  extends  tUe  area  of  sharp  definition  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  field  of  delineation,  thus  flattening  the  field  with 
•  larger  aperture  than  heretofore. 


THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
II. 
Arrxft  the  photography  of  man  and  the  making  of  ty|De  portraits  of 
human  heinps  as  they  are  at  present,  I  reclson  next  in  importance  to 
be  the  recording  of  the  way  men  work.  In  this  the  photographer  may 
find  mnch  exercise  for  his  ingenuity ;  nothing  should  be  beneath  his 
notice — attitude  while  working,  clothes,  tools,  and  all  surroundings 
should  pass  before  the  impartial  lens ;  but  of  this  more  under  the 
Becond  and  higher  function  of  the  photographer. 

Thirdly,  beasts  and  their  ways  of  life  are  of  no  small  interest,  and 
the  biologist  of  the  present  day  would  be  well  pleased  to  have  any  sort 
of  information  as  to  the  form  and  appearance  of  our  familiar  domestic 
niiiinala  a  few  centuries  ago,  in  order  to  measure  the  rate  of  their 
Taiifttion.  As  it  is,  he  has  to  do  without  these  data,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  evolutionist  of  the  future  should  not  be  belter  off. 

Many  other  living  things  should  be  photographed  to  scale,  in  order 
to  estimate  their  rate  of  increase — as  an  instance,  lichens.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  French  savant,  who,  when  a  little  boy,  climbed  on  to  the 
roof  of  his  father's  house,  and  there,  in  pure  idleness,  chipptd  with  his 
knife  a  ring  round  a  spot  of  lichen  on  the  slate.  Fifty  years  after 
he  chanced  to  be  again  on  the  same  housetop,  and  there  were  both 
the  ring  and  the  lichen,  scarcely  changed  in  half  a  century.  From 
this,  and  a  few  other  isolated  observations,  we  know  that  these 
lowliest  of  created  things,  soft-fingered  and  delicate  as  they  are,  can 
eat  into  the  hardest  rocks  and  outlast  the  forest  trees.  Measure- 
ments of  the  exact  rate  of  their  growth  and  change  are  still  wanting, 
80  far  as  I  know — to  our  shame  be  it  said.  I  would  propose  that  a 
measaring  line,  with  clear  and  accurate  graduations,  should  be  laid 
across  patches  of  lichen  on  stones,  and  large-scale  photographs  made 
of  these  every  year,  or  every  ten  years,  till  some  definite  knowledge  is 
amved  at.  This  is  an  isolated  instance,  but  any  number  of  similar 
applications  could  be  thought  of,  none  of  them,  perhaps,  worth 
attempting  by  any  individual,  but  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a 
society  of  longer  life  than  that  allotted  to  man. 

Accurate  pictures  indicating  the  size  and  form  of  the  flowers  of  the 
present  day  would  have,  in  the  future,  the  same  sort  of  value  that 
those  of  beasts  will  possess. 

Fourthly,  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  aspect  of  buildings  and 
natural  objects  is  a  function  of  no  small  importance.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  stones  and  lime  do  not  last  for  ever,  nor  are  the  rocks 
eternal — all  things  change,  and  at  this  time  a  large  and  increasing 
section  of  the  scientific  community  is  engaged  in  investigating  the  rate 
and  conditions  of  these  changea.  It  rests  with  the  photographers  of 
to-day  to  place  this  study  on  a  sure  basis  of  exact  knowledge. 

This  is  a  slight  and  superficial  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  trust 
which  at  present  rests  in  the  hands  of  us  photographers.  The  task  is 
not  a  light  one,  but  we  are  a  numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  body, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  beyond  our  powers. 

For  the  preservation  of  these  records  when  made,  I  say  they  ought 
to  be  inserted  in  great  albums,  sacred  from  the  polluting  touch  of  the 
alver  print,  kept  with  care  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  the 
future.  Such  a  society  would  have,  as  one  of  its  highest  and  most  trusted 
offidals,  a  keeper  of  the  albums,  on  whom  would  devolve  the  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  photographs  and  seeing  them  mounted  and  fully 
labelled  with  every  precaution  for  their  preservation. 

To  fill  such  albums,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  let  it  be  widely 
known  that  permanent  prints  of  the  kinds  I  have  spoken  of  were 
wonted  to  produce  a  supply  far  exceeding  the  capacity  of  any  albums 
ever  dreamt  of. 

A  very  interesting  class  of  portraits  which  ought  to  be  preserved  for 
fattoe  use  exists  in  the  photographs  of  criminals  taken  at  the  various 
eonvict  prisons  throughout  the  land.  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of 
tiwse,  and  they  were  very  interesting  as  a  study  of  the  physiognomy 
of  every  sort  of  human  degradation,  although  the  most  prevaihng 
characteristic  was  an  amazing  stupidity.  AH  the  photographs  of  this 
sort  that  I  have  seen  were  bad  silver  prints,  and  most  of  them  were 
abeady  far  on  their  way  to  oblivion. 

As  to  such  albums  lasting  till  they  became  of  inestimable  scientific 
anl  social  value  let  there  be  no  anxiety,  paper  is  more  enduring  than 
bioiixe.  Have  we  not  Uttle  books  on  common  paper  four  or  five 
centmies  old,  and  others  of  parchment  of  ages  exceeding  a  thousand 
jeais?  Pending  the  formation  of  the  R.  P.  S.,  why  should  not  the 
\iBiien  Club  gire  evidence  of  its  public  spirit  by  beginning  such  a 


collection  as  I  have  spoken  of  on  the  understanding  that  the  albums 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  larger  society  as  soon  as  possible  ? 

Although  I  have  written  thus  far  about  things  which  photographers 
might  do,  and  which  they  either  neglect  entirely  or  perform  insuf- 
ficiently, it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  I  accuse  my 
brethren  or  myself  of  leaving  undone  all  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done.  Far  from  it ;  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  our  hearing 
of  some  new  and  ingenious  appUcation  of  photography  to  the  service 
of  man  or  of  science.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  as  I  honour  the 
craft,  so  I  would  have  it  be  in  all  things  worthy,  and  that  is  why  I 
insist  that  it  should  still  be  of  so  much  greater  utility. 

That  photography  is  not  more  widely  applied  is  often  due  to 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  Scientists 
are  only  now  beginning  to  recognise  that  in  the  sensitive  surface  they 
have  an  eye  which  can  simultaneously  see  and  truthfully  record  what- 
ever is  properly  presented  to  it,  and  can,  moreover,  see  many  things 
which  really  exist,  although  not  discoverable  by  the  unaided  human 
vision.  Though  the  solar  spectrum  to  the  eye  includes  only  a  short 
band  of  seven  colours,  by  properly  contrived  instruments  it  can  ba 
shown  to  continue  for,  probably,  at  least  ten  times  its  visible  length 
in  each  direction,  and  all  this  may  be  seen  and  investigated  with  great 
accuracy  by  means  of  sufficiently  sensitive  surfaces.  For  investigating 
the  rays  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  a  surface  sensitive  to  heat 
is  required,  and  although  Captain  Abney  did  succeed  some  years  ago 
in  preparing  plates  sensitive  to  the  rays  from  a  boiling  kettle,  I  am  not 
aware  that  photogr.aphy  has  in  many  cases  replaced  the  thermopyle, 
though  its  advantages  would  be  great  if  plates  could  be  readily  pre- 
pared sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  red  rays.  For  the  investigation  of 
the  spectrum  beyond  the  visible  violet  there  are  no  mctLiods  known 
except  those  depending  on  photography,  which  has  been  applied 
with  considerable  diligence.  One  recent  and  curious  result  of  this 
application  is  the  discovery  that  the  description  of  liquids  as  coloured 
or  colourless  requires  to  be  modified,  because  many  liouids  which 
allow  all  the  visible  spectrum  to  pass  through  them,  and  which  we, 
therefore,  call  colourless,  exhibit  broad  and  remarkable  absorp- 
tion bands  in  the  ultra-red  or  ultra-\iolet,  so  that  we  may  say  that 
these  liquids  possess  characteristic  colours,  only  our  eyes  are  unable 
to  see  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  all  the  multifarious  ways  in 
which  photographers  serve  almost  every  science  known  to  m.in,  suflice 
it  that  I  consider  that  it  speaks  very  highly  for  the  energy  and  in.» 
genuity  which  have  been  turned  in  that  direction  during  the  past  fifty 
years  that  photography  is  now  recognised,  not  only  as  the  handmaid 
of  the  sciences,  but  as  a  science  by  itself  well  worthy  of  study. 

Cosmo  I.  Buhion. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
X. 

The  t/ellotc  family  is  a  large  one,  and  although  we  gave  it  considerable 
attention  in  our  last  paper,  there  are  still  many  members  wliich  must 
receive  our  consideration.  I  hope  none  of  my  readers  are  losing 
patience  and  wishing  both  me  and  my  analysis  at  an  untimely  end.  I 
fear  this  analysis  may  be  considered  somewhat  like  physic,  not  cared  for 
by  the  generality ;  nevertheless  it  is  good  for  us,  and  we  must  imbibe 
it.  To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anything  requires  a  good 
appetite,  and  to  those  who  have  such,  with  the  addition  of  a  good 
digestion,  I  hope  these  papers,  while  on  this  particular  stage,  will 
not  be  considered  as  over-large  doses.  In  our  last  we  finished  with 
Mar's  yellow,  and  having  fully  considered  this  we  come  next  to — 

Jioman  Ochre. — This  pigment  is  similar  to  yellow  ochre  in  many 
ways,  in  its  origin  and  in  its  durability,  as  well  as  a  strong  resemblance 
in  colour.  It  is  made  from  a  native  earth  coloured  by  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  As  I  said,  it  is  somewhat  similar  in  colour  to  yellow  ochre, 
but  possesses  less  of  the  orange  hue  ;  it  is  likewise  more  transparent, 
and  consequently  for  many  purposes  is  very  often  preferred. 

Broxcn  Ochre. — This  colour  is  similar  both  in  its  composition  and 
properties  to  yellow  ochre  and  Roman  ochre,  but  differs  considerably 
in  its  hue,  being  a  rather  deep-toned,  brownish  yellow.  This  colour 
is  much  valued  by  artists  for  its  density.  Like  the  other  ochres  it 
rejoices  in  a  good  reputation  for  durabihty,  but  this  is  somewhat 
qualified  by  tlie  suspicion  of  its  being  likely  to  injure  somewhat 
delicate  colours.  By  the  latter  I  mean  not  so  much  the  apparently 
delicate,  but  those  constitutionally  so. 

Yellow  Carmine. — This  pigment  is  a  very  rich,  powerful,  and  trans- 
parent colour,  and  is  the  first  of  a  set  of  three  Ituces  prepared  by  the 
precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter  of  quercitron  bark  in  combination 
with  alumina.  It  sometimes  appears  under  the  name  of  yellow  madder, 
but  this  must  not  mislead  you,  although  it  is  somewhat  calculated  to 
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doM».  Xstnrmlly  the  aubstitution  of  maddrr  in  the  place  of  carmine 
■m lint II  the  poHetnoD  of  •  greater  amount  of  pennant  nee,  but  it  i« 
altogether  presiunptiTe,  and  conaequentlv  more  tlian  lilcelv  to  deceive. 
Us  uck  of  the  quality  of  permanence  is  more  than  an  ordinary  regret, 
M  it  ia  a  moet  beautiful  coiour  and  forms  a  most  admirable  g!aze,  but  its 
■M  ia  ahaolutely  fruitleas.  It  is  extremely  eranescent  under  the  mild 
iaflMlice  of  the  moat  ordinary  daylight,  but  a  very  short  exposure 
inilciiiil  to  bright  sunlight  will  catue  its  total  disappearance. 

Balitn  Pmk. — This  colour  in  its  compoaition  is  very  similar  to 
IcBow  carmine.  It  containa  rather  more  alumina  and  less  colouring 
matter,  and  is,  as  a  natural  consequence,  le^  rich  and  powerful'. 
It  all  its  other  qualities  it  may  be  cooeideKd  as  absolutely  the  same, 
bibs  teoond  of  the  set. 

JVAxp  Za**.— We  may  consider  thb  colour  as  the  third  of  this  set 
gf  hkaa.  It  is,  if  anything,  a  still  weaker  pn-paration.  It  bears  a 
my  itrong  family  reeemUuice  to  lulian  pink,  but  in  hue  is  some- 
iriwt  more  lemcm. 

OaStfoM. — With  this  coloor  we  may  consider  our  list  of  yellows 
eoapbte.  Although  it  is  the  last,  however,  it  is  not  tatting.  The 
real  nllitone  ia  an  extremely  rich,  dee^toned,  and  gorgeous  yellow, 
bat.  uke  all  such  things  so  beautiful,  is  doomed  to  fade.  It  is  most 
faptive,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  doea  not  merit  attention  except 
ac  a  wamtng  leat  we  should  unthinkingly  nse  it.  Exposure  to  liffht 
will  aoon  dertroy  it.  It  is  not  eaay  to  procure  in  Urge  quantitiee, 
■ad  eonaeqaently  a  aubetitnte  ia  often  found  to  do  duty  for  it,  which 
ia  nothing  more  or  ieaa  than  our  Sckle  friend,  yellow  carmine.    The 


pmml  IS  pfrepared  from  a  cakalM  foond  in  the  gall-bladder  of  oxen. 
The  next  set  of  coloura  to  aomat  itaaif  to  us  U  that  of  the  green 
yigmwita.    In  this  we  _find  ozida  of  chromium,  viridian,  emerald 


Hookei'a  gicen,  Prusaiaa  gnen,  aap  green,  and  terre  verte. 
Oxide  of  CAroamm.— Thia  pigment  b  a  rather  cold,  sober  (if  I 
■ay  be  allowed  the  term),  mm  kimb.  It  is  posseased  of  great 
depth  of  tone,  and  ia  opaque.  Altaongh  dull  in  tone  as  8ura[ested, 
its  quality  of  colour  is  moat  agneaUa.  It  mixea  well  with  Chinese 
white,  and  the  tints  thus  prodnoed  are  moat  pleasing  and  grateful  to 
" rooU  maka  a  had  lanndreas,  as  it 


the  eye.     Oxide  of  chromium 

waahaa  aomrwhat  indifferently.  I  would  reeonmend  its  use  iparingly, 
■a  being  a  Terr  denae  and  powerful  eokxir  its  too  ftequent  empfoy- 
BMBt  would  be  likely  to  result  in  a  conadaimble  heaTineas  of  efFect. 

Oxide  of  chromium  ia  prepaj«d  artificially  by  a  dry  process,  and 
MMiata  of  the  anhydrova  aasqidoxide.  As  to  it*  permanence  there 
ia  no  doabt— we  may  look  upon  it  aa  one  of  the  moet  permanent 
pigmenta  we  posatsa. 

rirUimm, — Thia  colour  ia  oftas  kaown  aa  Frtnck  J'eroneu  green . 
it  ia  a  bhdaii-giMo  poaaeasiqg  jtry  eoiMUerable  depth  of  colour.  In 
to  ftitu  vaabaa  no  coloor  can  aiyam  it  for  dearnMS,  and,  generallT 
ipeaking.  than  ia  no  mixtnra  of  the  Mdaary  bloea  and  yellows  which 
wQ]  pawlDca  at  ooca  a  green  so  baratifnl  and  durable. 

Viridian  diflan  from  oxide  of  chromium  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
bydratrd  inMcad  of  an  anhydrooa  aeaqnioxide  of  chromium,  and  also 
in  ita  being  tianaparant,  whenaa  tbe  latter  is  opaque.  It  is  poaaeaaed 
of  extreme  permaneaee. 

Emerald  Oreen. — This  is  a  Boat  vivid  colour,  and  wherever  its  use 
ia  necessary  there  ia  no  oombioadoo  of  blue  and  yellow  that  can  he 
made  to  do  tuoeeaafnl  aerriee  as  a  aabatitote.  It  is'  rather  difficult  to 
Work,  and  it  mnat  narer  be  naed  in  combination  with  any  of  the 
Tellowa  of  tba  cadmium  family.  Final  iM  green  ia  not  easily  affected 
by  axpoanre  to  light,  but  has  an  oadoablad  tendency  to  become  darker 
fai  tone  if  aabmittad  to  the  iafloanee  of  aa  impure  atmoapbere.  It  is 
made  of  acato-aiMiilta  of  ooypar  pwBtwd  by  a  procaaa  of  precipitation, 
■ad  I  think,  erarythiag  waMUraa,  aay  oe  looked  upon  as  the  most 
dimble  of  an  tba  giaw  hwiqg  a  oopyv  base. 

Booker''  Oi-sml —TUa  eolmr  ouy  ba  aaid  to  be  a  mixed  pigment, 
inawiiw  h  aa  it  is  piodaoed  by  an  intimata  combination  of  gamboge 
nd  Pmaaian  bhie.  In  oae  it  is  a  veir  tnnaparent  and  serviceable 
eoloor.  There  are  two  preparatiooa  of  tUa  coloor,  known  as  Hooker's 
greaa,  Ko.  1,  and  Hoolwrs  giean,  No.  3;  and,  of  courae,  they  differ 
ooMManbiy  ia  boa.  Hooker'a  greaa,  in  both  huea,  is  poasMaed  of 
that  dafrae  of  parnMMooa  wU^  we  adgfat^expect  it  to  have  when 
we  reaamber  ita  eonatitoent  parte. 

IS-umian  O/wa.— This  colour,  like  Hoolter's  green,  is  also  a  mixed 
figment,  being  a  mixture  of  gamhcy  aad  PruMian  blue,  hut  with  a 
wiy  eonsideraUa  axcaaa  of  tna  htttn  pigaMnt.  It  ia  consequently  a 
▼MT  bliiiah.man  aad  poasMwd  of  great  depth  and  transparency.  As 
ta  tha  caaa  of  Hookai'a  green,  no  more  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it 


i  ila  panaaaaaee,  tbaa  can  open  its  oonatitnent  parte.    The 

aoat,  tbitafow,  wa  eaa  aay  mon  thia  aoon  is  that  it  is  not  more 

fogitiTa  tWa  gamboge  or  niMJiii      TUa  recommendation  must, 

tharafoR,  be  taken  for  what  it  ia  worth. 

8tp  OrtM.— This  pigment  ia  aa  axtXMaaly  tnnaparent  yellowish 


green.  As  a  colour  I  admire  it  greatly,  but  ita  reputation,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  will  not  stand  investigation.  This  colour  was  oiigioaUir  a 
vegetable  pigment,  prepred  from  the  juice  of  buckthorn  bernes, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  unquestionably  being  fugitive,  was  also 
hygroscopic,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  likely  to  become  miblewed. 
This  preparation  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  now.  The  pigment  at 
present  to  be  bought  as  sap  green  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
imitative  green  lake  prepared  from  yellow  lake  and  Prussian  blue. 
This  colour  is  mostly  valued  by  the  flower  painter.  Sap  green  is  a 
most  ineligible  pigment,  its  beauty  notwithstanding,  owing  to  its 
lack  of  durability.  It  will  not  resist  a  lengthened  exposure  even  to 
ordinary  daylight. 

Teire  Verte. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  pigments  in  existence.  It 
is  semi-transparent,  and  can  be  mLxed  without  fear  with  other  colours. 
It  is  a  natural  earth  of  a  quiet  bluish-green  hue,  its  colour  being 
derived  from  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Like  all  colours  of 
similar  base,  it  is  not  a  very  bright  or  powerful  pigment,  but  is  a  very 
durable  one. 

We  have  now  come,  safely  I  hope,  to  the  end  of  the  family  rf 
green  pigments,  and  the  next  in  natural  order  will  be  the  blues.  I 
do  not  wish  my  readers  to  have  these,  although  the  occasion  may  be 
somewhat  propitious.  Under  this  heading  must  be  classed,  for  our 
immediate  consideration,  new  blue,  cerulean  blue,  Antwerp  blue, 
Leitch's  blue,  and  intense  blue.  Of  course  there  are  more  blues  than 
these,  but  we  have  already  entered  into  their  merits  and  demerits, 
and  need  only  here  mention  their  names  en  passant,  viz.,  genuine 
ultramarine,  French  blue,  cobalt  blue,  smalt,  Prussian  blue,  and  indigo. 
The  Brst,  therefore,  to  claim  our  attention  is — 

A'ew  Blue. — This  colour  is  merely  a  pale  variety  of  French  ultra- 
marine, imd  possessed  exactly  of  the  (ame  qualities  and  properties. 
It  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  rather  good,  and  certainly  inexpensive 
substitute  for  that  beautiful  and  useful  colour,  cobalt. 

Cendean  Blue. — This  pigment,  sometimes  called  Caenileum,  ia  a 
compound  of  the  oxides  of  tin  and  cobalt,  artificially  prepared  by  a 
dry  process.  It  is  a  comparatively  modem  pigment,  ana  there  la  a 
vaist  difference  to  be  found  in  the  various  manufactures  of  it,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  really  good  one .  It  is  poateesed 
of  a  peculiar  quality — of  not  appearing  the  same  in  hue  b}'  daylight 
and  artiticial  light.  By  the  former  it  may  be  described  as  a  light 
greeii>h-grey  blue,  with  but  little  depth  or  richness  of  colour.  By 
the  latter,  peculiarly  enough,  it  appears  to  be  a  fairly  pure  blue,  tend- 
ing neither  to  the  green  on  one  side,  nor  to  purple  on  the  other.  In 
allother  reapects  I  do  not  think  that  cerulean  blue  possesses  any  very 
striking  qualities.  I  have  not  found  it  over  pleasant  working,  great 
caution  being  required  when  using  it  to  avoid  producing  a  chalky 
effect.     I  have  always,  too,  found  it  work  very  indifferently. 

Cerulean  blue,  as  regards  permanence,  has  rather  a  very  ^cocA  repu- 
tation, as  it  is  considered  well  able  to  stand  all  exposure  to  light,  Mit, 
like  cobalt,  an  impure  atmosphere  will  considerably  affect  it,  and 
ultimately  cause  it  to  discolour.  I  consider  it  a  far  more  useful  <»k)ur 
to  the  scene  painter,  for  whom  all  its  qualities  ore  more  suitable,  than 
the  ordinary  artist. 

Anticerp  Blue. — ^This  pigment  may  be  looked  upon  ns  a  paler  and 
at  the  same  time  leas  permanent  variety  of  Prussian  blue,  and  con- 
tains a  rather  large  quantity  of  alumina. 

Leitch's  Blue.— Socaetimes  known  as  Cyanine  blue,  is  dmply  a 
skilful  combination  of  cobalt  blue  and  I'russian  blue,  and  possessing, 
aa  regards  endurance,  the  properties  and  qualities  which  we  might 
fairly  expect  to  find  in  an  admixture  of  these  two  pigments.  Ex- 
periments hare  ahown  thia  colour  to  be  very  durable  under  radisr 
severe  exposure  to  strong  light. 

Intense  Blue.— This  pigment  is  simply  indigo  refint-d  down  hj 
solution  and  re-piecipitation.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  by  this 
meana  it  is  rendered  much  more  durable.  On  this  point,  at  the 
moment,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  is  rendered  much  deeper  and  more  nowecful. 
In  all  other  qualities  it  is  similar  to  indigo,  but  possesses  the  rather 
unfortunate  disadvantage  of  penetrating,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  paper  upon  which  it  is  employed. 

Witn  this  colour  we  can  dismiss  the  blues  and  pass  on  to  the 
purple  pigments.  In  this  class  we  find  the  following  pigments,  nx., 
purple  madder,  pnrple  lake,  burnt  carmine,  Indian  purple,  viiJet 
carmine,  and  mauve.  Taking  them  in  the  above  order  the  first  to 
claim  our  attention  is — 

Purple  Bladder.— Ajs  the  name  suggests,  this  pigment  is  a  lake 
prepared  from  the  madder  plant,  and  is,  I  think,  the  only  paipl» 
whidi  may  be  oonaidered  durable.  It  is  of  a  marone-purple  htK,  and 
possesses  great  transparence.  It  is  remarkable  much  more  on  account 
of  its  subdued  richness  and  beauty  rather  than  for  its  brilliancy.  To 
the  water-coloui  painter  it  is  a  must  useful  colour,  as  by  its  uae  he 
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can  secure  the  greatest  depth  of  shadow  and  still  avoid  any  unpleasant 
coldness  of  hue. 

Purple  madder,  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of  exposure  to  light, 
may  be  safely  looked  upon  aa  practically  permanent.  _  It  has  been 
found  that,  even  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  it  resists  its 
influences  for  a  very  long  time,  although  in  the  long — very  long — run 
it  will  no  doubt  fade.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  permanent 
of  all  the  madders.  Redmond  Babbktt. 


THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 


I. 

Thk  possibility  of  improving  the  method  of  securing  the  photographic 
negative  image  must  be  a  matter  of  permanent  interest  to  all.  Among 
the  advances  yet  to  be  made  in  this  direction,  that  of  being  able  to 
take  a  picture  that  does  not  require  development  is,  I  consider, 
entitled  to  a  front  place.  The  isolation  and  facilities  for  commercial 
production  of  a  sensitive  body  that  will  yield  a  visible  negative 
impression  with  a  short  exposure  in  the  camera,  while  causing  the 
outside  world  far  less  concern  than  a  measure  of  ascertained  progress 
in  orthochromatism,  or  photography  in  natural  colours,  would  so 
thoroughly  recast  the  economics  of  operative  photography  as  to 
deserve  being:  esteemed  a  revolution  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  before  the  second  desideratum  above-named  has 
entered  upon  the  period  of  gestation,  the  latent  image  will  have 
become  a  reminiscence. 

We  are  at  present  unable  to  obtain  a  perceptible  darkening  of  the 
gelatinised  silver  haloids  in  the  camera,  except  by  carrying  the 
exposure  to  great  lengths.  If  we  sink  the  qualification  and  only 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  result  specified  is  to  be  had  as  the  inevit- 
able effect  of  constant  casuality,  we  may  hold  that  the  time  required 
to  produce  this  darkening  is  to  be  judged  with  the  comparative 
exactitude  by  which  we  measure  the  duration  of  the  exposure  needed 
for  the  invisible  developable  impression  ;  and  experiment  proves  this 
to  be  the  case. 

But,  although  the  precise  relationship  of  the  "prolonged"  to  the 
"  normal "  exposure  is  so  distant  as  to  render  any  detailed  information 
upon  the  subject  valueless,  save  as  a  curiosity,  the  darkening  of  silver 
bromide  in  the  camera  may  be  observed  without  difficulty.  There  are 
few  who  are  not  familiar  with  what  is  called  solarisation :  the  appear- 
ance, upon  development,  of  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative.  This 
unwelcome  guest  seemingly  comes  without  rhyme  or  reason ;  but  it 
is  not  to  Ije  doubted  that  its  presence  can  be  justified  on  scientific 
grounds,  for  it  is  producible  at  will  by  over-exposure.  Further,  by  a 
sufficient  prolongation  of  the  exposure  the  phenomenon  may  be  made 
to  take  the  still  more  remarkable  shape  of  a  visible  positive  impression, 
appearing,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  like  the  picture  one 
might  get  by  the  development  of  a  well-solarised  plate.  As  a  rough 
indication  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  effect  presents  itself,  the 
writer  may  mention  that  with  the  sun  at  its  maximum  power  on  a 
bright  midsummer  day,  a  lens  of  the  rapid  type,  a  film  of  the  instan- 
taneous descii])tion,  and  for  subject  a  landscape,  the  normal  exposure 
was  multijilied  a  hundred  and  fifty  times.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
remarked  that  these  effects  are  of  less  interest  from  a  pictorial  tnan  a 
philosophical  point  of  view. 

In  regard  to  negative  effects  upon  silver  bromide  in  the  camera, 
there  is  not  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak  with  similar 
assurance.  A  note  made  very  many  months  since  records  the 
observation  of  such  a  darkening  upon  a  film  of  the  slow  series,^  the 
haloid  of  which  was  doubtless  a  compound.  The  results  obtained  were 
indecisive,  and,  unlike  the  positive  effects  above  referred  to,  entirely 
vanished  in  the  general  reduction  shortly  after  the  plates  were  taken 
into  white  light  for  the  purpose  of  being  better  scrutinised.  The 
exposure  given  was  seventy  times  the  normal.  A  "successful" 
repetition  of  the  experiments  was  not  to  be  had,  but,  despite  the  failure, 
it  IS  possible  that  results  as  marked  as  those  of  the  inverse  case  above 
alluded  to  aro  to  be  obtained  by  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  necessary 
conditions. 

As  it  is  only  after  light  has  acted  for  a  lengthened  time  that  the 
darkening  in  the  camera  is  made  manifest,  so,  in  like  manner,  if  a 
sensitive  plate  is  held  by  the  hand,  either  in  bright  or  subdued  light,  a 
measurable  period  elapses  before  a  change  is  observed  to  commence. 
The  dark  body  so  formed  is,  we  must  assume,  chemically  identical 
with  that  of  the  positive  obtained  in  the  camera ;  and  no  doubt  the 
time  that  passes  before  the  change  is  seen  in  the  plate  held  in  the 
light  has  a  like  relation  to  the  exposure  requisite  for  the  mean 
darkening  as  that  given  to  the  plate  exposed  in  the  camera  bears  to 
the  abnormal  or  prolonged  exposure.  In  both  instances,  as  indeed  in 
all  relatively  similar  cases,  tne  time  occupied  to  form  the  invisible 


developable  impression  possibly  stands  in   fixed  proportion  to  the 
exposure  that  calls  the  visible  darkening  into  plaj'. 

To  go  by  analogy  alone,  there  is  every  reason  for  looking  upon  the 
lower  Dody  formed  by  light  of  the  bromide  to  be  a  definite  chemical 
substance,  having  constant  properties,  composition,  and  reactions,  and 
differing  in  several  important  respects  from  the  original  compound  as 
distinctively  as  the  iron  proto-salts  differ  from  the  per-salts.  More- 
over, as  the  darkening  obtained  by  prolonged  exposure,  the  visible 
action  of  light  upon  the  sensitive  mixture,  must  originate  largely  in 
or  upon  invisible  sub-salt,  there  arises  the  strong  suggestion  that  in  a 
separate  state  this  substance  would  exhibit  properties  of  considerable 
interest  and  value.  Indeed,  it  may  be  found  possible  to  isolate 
several  combinations  of  silver  and  bromine. 

The  comparative  facility  with  which  the  ordinary  silver  compounds 
are  sensibly  changed  in  the  light  has  always,  to  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
seemed  a  finger-post  to  an  era  in  photography  when  light,  the  great 
developer,  would  be  allotted  the  functions  now  performed  by  auxiliary 
reagents.  The  results  of  certain  experiments  induced  by  the  fore- 
going superficial  data  and  reflections  tend  to  strengthen  a  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  visible  negative  effects  in  the  camera  as 
easily  as  invisible  results  are  at  present  had,  a  belief  not  now  first 
expressed ;  and  to  these  it  is  proposed  to  advert  on  another  occasion. 

Thomas  Bedding. 


PROCESS  PRINTING. 

It  does  not  say  very  much  for  the  boasted  mechanical  genius  of  this 
country  that  we  are  so  far  behind  our  compeers  on  the  Continent, 
who  turn  out,  it  must  be  admitted,  far  better  work  in  the  various 
mechanical  processes  connected  with  photography  than  we  have  yet 
done,  and  whose  general  average  of  such  work  is  also  higher.  True 
it  is  that  few  of  our  army  of  photographers,  professional  and  amateur, 
have  much  knowledge  of  such  work,  but  the  same  must  have  been  the 
case  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  the  perfection  to  which  they 
have  brought  this  class  of  work  should  put  us  to  the  blush.  This  is 
true  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe,  as  we  have  examples  of  the 
finest  work  which  have  their  origin  on  the  former  continent.  What 
can  be  the  reason  of  it  ?  Is  it  because  of  our  system  of  extreme  sub- 
division of  labour,  or  what  ?  I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks 
from  seeing  and  finding  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  such  work 
well  executed  here. 

It  is  not  alone  in  photo-engraving,  though  that,  one  would  think,  " 
should  find  its  test  exponents  in  the  birthland  of  the  art  of  mezzotint, 
and  where  by  far  the  finest  works  in  that  style  of  art  have  been  pro- 
duced— witness  the  magnificent  series  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portraits 
and  others  of  his  period,  and  those  have  been  at  least  equalled  by  our 
cousins,  Faeds  and  others  of  the  present  day.  Can  it  be,  as  was  re- 
marked by  an  American  cousin  at  the  Paris  E.xhibition  the  other  day, 
that  we  do  not  pay  sufficiently  well  for  the  services  of  those  who  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  this  kind  of  work  ?  As  he  said,  and  he 
had  been  sent  over  specially  on  this  mission, "  We  count  no  salary  too 
high  for  the  best  talent,  and  don't  consider  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
pounds  a- week  dear  for  such  service;"  and  he  was  speaking  only  on 
work  for  illustrated  periodicals.  We,  he  also  said,  have  to  send  here, 
at  present,  for  our  best  work. 

So,  again,  with  the  processes  on  hardened  gelatine,  with  Woodbury 
inventing  and  leading  the  way ;  with  the  exception  of  that  one  which 
bears  his  name,  we  cannot  come  up  with  printing  inks  to  the  results 
we  see  produced  elsewhere.  I,  at  least,  have  never  yet  seen  one  do  ne 
here  which  would  compare  with  a  silver  print  from  the  same  negative, 
but  have  seen  such  produced  elsewhere  so  perfect  that  the  most  critical 
could  find  no  objection  to.  Even  the  very  inequalities  of  tone  and 
finish  which  we  sometimes  suffer  from  in  silver  printing  seem  to  be 
intensified  in  the  mechanical  print.  This  cannot  be  from  want  of 
skill,  but  only  from  want  of  application. 

It  may  be  as  McGlashon,  one  of  our  best  steel-plate  printers,  as  well 
as  a  good  photographei,.  once  remarked,  that  the  good  workmen  are 
too  good ;  what  we  want  is  to  raise  a  crop  of  woodenheads  for  this 
kind  of  work,  men  who  would  be  trained  to  this  exclusively.  It 
would  seem  that  it  needs  a  continual  series  of  editorial  digs  to  get  us 
out  of  the  conservative  groove  into  which  most  tradesijen  are  apt  to 
fall,  and  remain  there.  W.  H.  Da  vies. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 

[A  Communication  to  tlxe  Photographic  Club.l 
You  win  no  doubt  remember  that  at   a  meeting  of  our  club  the 
question  of  reducing  bromide  prints  by  treatment  with  old  oxalate 
developer,  followed  oy  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath,  was  raised.  Tho' 
discussion  originated  from  an  experiment  witnessed  at  the  Eastman 
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'Coap*a;'s  pUce,  and  sereral  memlieTa  stated  that  they  had  tried  the 
.l^roeeML  ioiBe  of  them  without  sucoeM. 

Mr.  Brdg«  has  Idndly  aent  me  aoiiie  deeply  printed  bromide  enkrge- 
menta,  with  a  reqoeat  to  iarettigite  the  subject. 

I  DOW  beg  to  lay  before  you  tne  results  of  the  experiments  which  I 
hare  CEMde,  and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  the  prints  which  I  have 
treated  by  the  prooees  under  consideration. 

The  ease  in  point  may  be  stated  as  follows : — .Y  finished  bromide 
.jkrint  is  immened  in  soaie  old  oxalate  developer ;  it  is  then  transferred 
10  ths  ordinary  fixing  bath. 

Doe*  it  suffer  any  reduction  under  this  treatment  f 

I  think  it  will  be  btst  to  describe,  hrst  of  all,  the  solutions  used  in 
■tha  experiments. 

J>n!i(MK/-.— This  had  been  lone  in  stock  and  had  been  already  used 
for  deTeJoping  sereral  prints.  It  had  bean  kept  in  a  closely  stoppered 
bottle,  toa  was  perfacUy  bright  and  clear.  The  colour  was  a  brifrht 
yellow,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  was  a  small  (quantity  of  the 
.VbU  known  green  oystals.  Tested  with  litmus  paper  it  was  found  to 
te  TCty  faintly  add. 

BypomJpUte  tol^titm. — This  was  freshh-  made,  and  consisted  of 
.three  ouaees  of  th«  salt  to  one  putt  of  water.  A  piece  was  cat  out  of 
.one  of  the  prints  so  as  to  embody  both  dark  and  light  parts,  and  was 
then  soaked  for  sose  time  in  clear  water.  It  was  then  well  drained 
.aad  flooded  with  til*  dereloper  for  Ato  miwites.  .\fter  being  drained 
■gain,  it  was  transtered  witaoat  wasUnr  to  the  fixing  bath.  So  as  to 
nake  the  ezperioMBta  under  amDar  eoamtions,  each  print  treated  was 
lafl  in  tha  hyposulphite  for  fifteen  minutes,  this  being,  I  believe,  the 
.STerage  time  allowed  for  tha  flziiig  of  bronida  prints.  The  dish  was 
lOckA  from  time  to  time. 

A  very  perceptible  reduction  took  plaea,  as  you  can  see  by  comparing 
die  cat  piece  with  the  original  prist.  Iiiere  is  also  a  modifieation  in 
tha  eoloor  of  the  print.  The  same  ptocwss  was  repeated  with  another 
fiaoe  of  the  same  print,  the  old  dsmloper  being  rendered  acid  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  aeetie  Mid.  As  you  can  see,  there  is  not 
much  difference  either  in  the  aaowit  of  reduction  or  in  the  tone  of 
the  pisess  treatid  by  either  proeew.  Half  of  tUeportiaitwaa  flooded 
with  the  arid  deraioper  and  fixed  as  above.  Here,  again,  we  have 
lednction,  but  there  u  also  a  vary  [ooosiderabla  amount  of  yellow 
stain.  I  did  not  attempt  to  remove  the  stain,  as  this  might,  even  if 
•ooossrfol,  altar  the  tone  of  the  print  and  make  it  lass  comparable 
with  the  others. 

I  nest  soaked  a  print  in  water,  and  blotted  off  the  excess  after  the 
{■yer  had  beeome  thorooghly  limp.  I  panted  over  part  of  the  pic- 
toe  with  acid  developer  to  see  wnsther  I  could  reduce  it  looally.  I 
fooHl  Bone  difficulty  m  gitting  the  developer  to  take  on  the  gelatine 
antface.  The  redactioo  ia  not  vary  eonsidsrshle,  but  is  still  perceptible. 
The  action  is  not  eosmtie,  oo  eenowt,  probably,  of  the  Rmall  amount 
of  developer  which  the  gdatiae  ie  eapable  dt  retaining.  I  have 
Indicated  the  part  of  the  piotnre  acted  upon  by  a  line  m  pencil. 

It  ssetned  f«o1»ble  that  a  fixiac  hath  which  had  been  used  for 
■ereral  prints  might  exert  a  vsdaaag  effect  on  pictures  fixed  sub- 
■eqnantly.  In  order  to  test  tUa  I  sabmitt«d  part  of  a  print  for 
fifteen  minutea  to  the  action  of  the  hyposulphite.  Both  fragments  of 
the  print  were  then  washed  tofether  in  the  usual  way,  so  that  any 
alteration  in  tone  which  mwht  be  doe  to  psoloaged  soaking  should 
be  pot  aside.  Yoa  will  not£e  a  esftaia  altoation  in  the  part  of  the 
print  treated  bv  the  oontaoinated  hyposulphite.  I  then  added  one 
ounce  of  the  old  developer  aa  ahove  to  the  twentv  of  hyposulphite 
aoIotMa,  and  plaeed  ia  the  mixed  bath  a  piece  of  a  pnnt ;  the  re- 
daetioB  ma  rapid,  and  at  the  sod  of  fifteen  minutes  the  result  is 
what  yoa  can  see  by  ooopariag  the  tone  of  the  reduced  piece  to 
the  nmaiader  of  the  pietara. 

Aj  it  is  highly  probeSe  that  tkandadageffaeuobeerved  are  due  to 
tlHinesaee  of^ferric  «lt  in  theotddwelopsr,lBiadea  half  per  cent. 
adBtion  of  ferric  chloride  aad  Issnieieeil  a  sieoe  of  a  print  in  it  for 
five  ndaates.  After  placing  it  for  fifteen  nunutes  in  the  fixing  bath 
the  imege  had  faded  conMerahly,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by 
repeating  the  prooess  it  could  have  been  made  to  disappear  almost 
ooBpletely.  I  nave  here  two  ptiats  from  the  same  negative,  done  on 
Antaony  *  bromide  paper.  The  dereloper  was  compounded  by  mixing 
ene  part  of  iron  witn  nine  parte  of  oxalate  solution,  a  trace  of  bromide 
bste  added.  Freeh  devriopsr  was  used  for  each  print,  and  both  were 
waAed  in  three  aostie  acid  Baths,  and  than  in  several  ohan^  of  plain 
water.  They  wore  then  flzad  tat  about  twenty  minutes  m  a  freshly 
made  hypostilpbita  solution  {three  ouaose  to  the  pint).  When  finished 
they  were  veiy  nearly  identieal  in  depth,  and  bad  the  same  amount  of 
dstaiL  .Vfter  washing  tha  prints  thoroqriily,  one  waa  partially  dried 
and  half  immersed  in  the  solution  whieanad  been  used  to  develop  it. 
After  fift«.-m  minutes  of  renewed  fixing  the  immersed  part  had  con- 
■derably  faded.    On  «»»'"'"'"g  the  pnnt  yoa  wUl  notice  how  much 


of  the  detail  has  disappeared,  and  also  that  in  places  the  faded  image 
is  replaced  by  a  yellow  stain  effecting  the  same  shape  as  the  detail 
which  has  been  reduced. 

From  this  result  it  would  appear  that  the  action  is  very  powerful,  as 
but  little  ferric  salt  would  be  formed  in  the  dereloper  after  the  pro- 
duction of  one  print.  At  all  events,  the  necessity  for  careful  washing 
after  development  becomes  apparent,  and  I  think  I  may  add  that  the 
same  ought  to  be  done  after  clearing  with  acid. 

A  few  years  ago  I  published,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  W. 
Spring,  of  Li^ge,  a  research  on  the  acids  of  the  thionic  series.*  We 
found  that  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium  a  certain  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved  at  first,  and  trithionic  acid  is  formed.  It  the  addition  of 
add  is  continued,  sulphurous  anhydride  comes  off,  as  it  is  well 
known. 

I  mention  this  fact  here,  as  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  either  of 
the  gases  indicated  having  some  influence  on  the  print. 

Adolphk  M.  Lev?. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  RED  END  OF  THE  SPECTRUM. 
Ik  November,  1875, 1  exhibited  to  the  Society  some  photographs  of 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  about  A  and  a  snort  distance  below  it, 
obtained  on  dry  collodio-bromide  of  silver  plates  stained  with  aniline 
blue  and  given  a  momentary  exposure  to  white  light  before  being  acted 
on  by  the  spectrum.  In  these  photographs,  however,  it  was  noticeable 
that  under. the  influence  of  tne  red  as  well  as  of  the  blue  rays  the 
image  of  the  spectrum  was  strongly  reversed,  i.e,,  instead  of  being  a 
photographic  negative  it  was  a  positive  showing  the  lines  as  dark  lutes 
on  a  clear  ground.  The  photographs  now  before  you  are  on  gelatine 
dry  plates  stained  also  with  a  blue  dye,  but  they  show  no  traces  of 
this  reversal  in  any  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  not  only  extend  much 
further  into  the  infra  red  region,  but  show  infinitely  better  definition 
and  greater  dispersion  in  this  part  of  .the  spectrum,  owing  to  the  employ- 
ment of  gratings  in  place  of  prisms. 

The  dye  1  have  usied  for  staining  these  plates  is  alizarine  blue](Cj, 
H,  NUj),  the  quinoline  of  alizarine.  It  is  prepared  from  nitro-alizarine 
by  heating  it  with  glycerine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  found  in 
commerce  as  a  paste  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly  so  in  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  in  Lquor  ammonia  with  a  greenish-blue  colour.  By  mixing 
the  paste  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  the  dye 
dissolves,  and  when  dried  forms  a  dark  purple  powder,  known  as 
alazarine  blue  S,  or  anthracene  blue.  In  this  form  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  the  solution  in  distilled  water  being  at  first  of  a  brownish 
orange  colour,  turning  blue  on  exposure  to  air.  By  keeping  a  few 
days  the  colour  forms  a  floculent  predpitste,  and  ia  then  only  partially 
soluble  in  dilute  ammonia. 

Examined  with  the  stereoscope,  solutions  of  the  dye  do  not  give  a 
very  marked  absorption  spectrum. 

The  plain  orange  solution  of  alizarine  S  in  distilled  water  absorbs 
the  violet,  blue,  and  green  up  to  about  6. 

The  greoiish-blue  ammomacal  solution  absorbs  the  red,  orange,  and 
yellow  very  strongly  down  to  about  D  J  E,  with  a  general  lowering 
aU  over  tiie  spectram.  There  are  no  distinct  absorption  bands.  I  do 
not  find  any  marked  difference  in  the  absorption  spectra  of  the 
ammoniacal  watery  solution  of  three  samples  of  the  dye  in  my 
possession. 

I.  Alizarine  blue  paste,  from  the  Elberfeld  factory,  formerly  F. 
Baever  &  Co. 

II.  .Aiizarine  blue  S,  from  the  Badische  Anilin  and  Soda],Fabrik. 

III.  Anthracene  blue,  from  Dr.  Schuchardt,  of  Oorlitz. 

In  his  work,  Praetiiche  Spectral  AntUyM  IrdUcher  Stoffe,  Dr.  H, 
W.  Vogel  gives  two  very  different  absorption  spectra  for  tne  ammo- 
niacal watery  solutions  of  pure  alizarine  blue  and  of  anthracene  blue, 
also  obtained  from  Schuchardt ;  the  first  agrees  with  my  observations, 
but  the  second,  which  shows  maximum  absorption  between  D  and 
£,  does  not. 

The  photographs  now  exhibited  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  taken 
with  No.  n.,  but  others  have  been  taken  with  Nos.  I.  and  III.  The 
effect  of  all  of  them  seems  very  similar,  but  further  trials  are  required 
to  ascertain  which  is  best. 

The  plates  that  I  used  have  been  the  ordinary  commercial  gelatine 
dry  plates.  Wratten's  "  Instantaneous  "  have  perhaps  given  me  the 
best  results,  but  the  "Ordinary"  have  also  proved  wonderfully  sensitive 
under  the  action  of  the  dye.  The  plates  are  stained  by  bathing  them 
for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  solution  of  the  dye  in  distilled  water  in 

•  "Rscherches  sur  lea  Acides  Tetra-et  Trithionioues."  W.  Spring&A.  Levy. 
"Balletin de  I'Academie  Boyale de  Belgiqne,"  2*  Serie  t.  XLII.,  No.  7.  Juillst 
1876. 
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the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  dye  to  10,000  parta  of  distilled  water, 
with  one  per  cent,  of  strong  solution  of  ammonm  added.  The  solution 
has  at  first  a  strong  greenish  tint,  but  this  soon  changes  to  blue,  and 
I  have  noticed  that  after  a  time  it  again  takes  a  greener  tint. 

With  a  small  spectrograph  on  Dr.  Vogel's  principle,  consisting  of  a 
Browning  pocket  spectroscope  attached  to  a  camera  in  front  of  a  single 
element  of  a  small  Steinheil  aplanatic  lens  (the  addition  of  this  lens 
is,  I  find,  a  great  improvement  to  the  instrument  as  originally  proposed 
by  Dr.  Vogel)  the  spectrum  obtained  on  the  stained  plates  shows 
Tery  intense  action  through  the  violet  and  blue  regions  as  far  as  b ; 
from  E  to  C  there  appears  to  be  a  minimum  of  action,  and  then  it  rises 
•gain  with  clearly  marked  bands  of  increased  sensitiveness  between 
C  and  A,  strongest  between  C  and  B  and  a  to  A.  Below  A  the 
sensitiveness  qmckly  diminishes. 

I  have  found  the  sensitiveness  to  red  to  differ  considerably  on  plates 
prepared  at  different  times,  and  have  not  yet  discovered  to  what  this 
u  due.  With  a  screen  of  deep  ruby  glass  in  front  of  the  slit,  the 
sensitiveness  to  red  becomes  very  marked^and  the  maximum  sensitive- 
ness is  found  between  D  and  A,  the  remainder  of  the  spectrum  being 
mther  cut  off  at  D,  or  showing  only  slight  traces  of  action  from  F  to 
H,  according  to  the  length  of  exposure. 

On  a  plate  taken  about  8.30  a.m.  on  the  March  19,  with  the  plane 
Rowland  grating  in  the  first  order  spectrum,  using  a  deep  ruby  glass 
screen,  exposing  ten  minutes,  the  slit  being  '02  millimetre,  the  sensitive 
action  in  the  rSi  commences  just  below  D,  and  seems  gradually  to  in- 
crease to  A,  then  diminishing  to  about  \  8000,  beyond  which  lines  are 
distinctly  visible  beyond  the  Z  group  up  to  about  \  8400.  Con- 
sidering that  these  photographs  have  been  taken  without  any  special 
appliances  for  securing  the  transmLsion  of  the  infra  red  rays,  it  is 
probable  that  with  them  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  infra  red  spectrum 
might  be  photographed  on  plates  stained  with  this  dye. 

With  tne  concave  grating  also,  using  a  deep  ruby  glass  screen,  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  lines  in  the  infra  red  region  to  about  X  8300 
with  much  greater  dispersion  and  distinctness  than  the  plane  grating 
will  give.  The  photograph  I  have  with  me  shows  the  spectrum  from 
C  to  A  and  below.  It  is  taken  on  a  Wrattcn's  "  Ordinary  "  plate,  a 
slow  kind,  which  unstained  would  show  no  action  beyond  E.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  falls  off  so  much  just 
below  A,  so  that  the  infra  red  spectrum  has  not  sufficient  density  to 
print  well,  although  up  to  A  the  image  shows  too  much  density  for 
the  lines  to  print  clearly.  The  various  photographs,  however,  serve 
to  show  the  value  of  the  dye  as  a  ready  and  simple  means  of  photo- 
graphing the  spectrum  from  C  to  A  with  ordinary  dry  plates. 

Using  plates  stained  with  a  special  preparation  of  quinoline  blue 
(cyanine)  and  sulphate  of  quinine,  Mr.  J.  C.  Burbank  has  been  able  to 
photograph  the  infra  red  rays  from  A  to  \  0900,  or  to  about  the  limit 
of  Captain  Abney's  latest  map,  which  was  prepared  from  photographs 
made  on  collodion  plates  containing  a  greenish  form  of  bromide  of 
silver  specially  sensitive  to  the  infra  red  rays.  I  have  tried  cyanine 
prepared  in  this  manner,  and  found,  that  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
sensitive  to  the  infra  red  rays,  its  maximum  sensitiveness  is  between 
D  and  B,  and  between  B  and  A  its  action  is  much  weaker  than  that  of 
alizarine  blue. 

The  cyanine  and  auini  ae  solution,  however,  is  troublesome  to  prepare, 
and  neither  it  nor  tne  plates  keep  well;  moreover,  the  dye  is  expensive, 
so  that  some  more  simple  and  more  certain  stain  is  desirable,  and  if 
alazarine  blue,  which  chemically  is  allied  to  cyanine,  can  take  its  place 
for  such  observations  it  will  be  an  advantage.  I  may  mention  that  it 
has  already  been  tried  by  Schiendl  and  Eder,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  recognised  its  great  sensitiveness  for  the  red  rays,  which  is 
not  so  apparent  with  prism  spectroscopes  as  with  gratings,  and  requires 
the  use  of  yellow  or  red  screens  to  produce  its  full  effect. 

Dr.  Eder  has  recommended  coerulein  as  a  sensitiser  for  the  red  rays ; 
but  though  it  certainly  is  useful  the  maximum  of  effect  is  produced 
between  B  and  D,  while  with  alazarine  blue  it  is  between  C  and  A.  I 
have  also  found  it  uncertain  in  its  action,  but  hope  to  make  further 
trials  of  it  with  the  gratings,  as  well  as  of  a  dye  called  gallocyanine, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline  on  tannic  acid, 
which,  also,  I  have  found,  is  a  strong  sensitiser  for  the  red  rays. 

I  have  also  lately  been  trying  a  new  fluorescent  phthalein  dye, 
recently  introduced  by  the  Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik,  called 
rhodamine  (the  phthalein  of  meta-umido  phenol),  which  I  thought 
might  be  likely  to  be  useful  in  orthochromatic  photography  for  copy- 
ing coloured  drawings,  &c.  It  undoubtedly  has  capabilities  in  this 
direction,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  seems  inferior  to  erythrosine  in 
•ensitiveness  for  yellow.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  phthalic  anhydride 
with  diethyl-meta-amido-phenol,  and  forms  a  reddish  violet  powder, 
very  easily  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  of  a  bright  crimson 
wifli^  a  strong  orange  fluorescence.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Acetic  acid  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  shows  a  very  vivid  scarlet 


fluorescence.  Ammonia  produces  no  visible  change.  Dilute  mineral 
acids  slightly  redden,  but  do  not,  as  with  the  cosines,  destroy  the  fluo- 
rescence of  its  watery  solutions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rather  heighten 
it.  Nitrate  of  silver  precipitates  it  from  the  watery  solution,  but  not 
readily ;  the  brick-red  precipitate  is  very  soluble  in  pure  water. 

Examined  in  the  spectroscope  a  strong  watery  solution  absorbs  the' 
spectrum  strongly  in  the  blue,  green,  and  yellow  from  a  i  D  to  F  ^  G, 
though  the  only  distinct  absorption  band  with  a  weak  solution  is- 
about  midway  between  D  and  E. 

Gelatine  dry  plates  stained  with  a  solution  of  rhodamine  in  distilled 
water  at  1 :  10,000  with  one  per  cent,  of  solution  of  ammonia,  show  two 
very  marked  regions  of  increased  action — one  between  G  and  F,  the 
other  from  E  to  D,  strongest  from  D  to  D  i  E.  The  photographs  taken 
with  the  small  spectrograph  show  a  curious,  but  well-marked  series  of 
bands  of  increased  sensitiveness  in  the  parts  of  the  spectrum  where 
ihe  action  of  the  dye  is  most  marked.  The  action  of  the  yellow  rays 
about  D  is  quite  as  strong  as,  if  not  stronger,  than  on  plates  stained 
with  the  best  of  the  eosine  dyes,  but  for  copying  coloured  pictures  I 
have  not  found  rhodamine  with  ammonia  equal  to  erythrosine  either 
with  or  without  the  yellow  screen ;  further  trial  is,  however, 
requisite. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  rhodamine  greatly  increases  the  general  seusitivenesft 
of  the  plates,  but  does  not  seem  to  heighten  the  yellow  sensitiveness, 
either  with  the  spectrum  or  with  coloured  pictures,  so  much  as  it  does 
with  erythrosine. 

It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  plates  stained  with  a  solution  of  the 
dye  containing  acetic  acid  in  place  of  ammonia  appear  almost  as  sensi- 
tive in  the  yellow  as  those  prepared  with  ammonia,  and  give  about 
equally  good  results  for  copying  work.  If,  on  further  experience,  this 
is  proved  and  found  to  work  with  certainty,  it  will  be  of  importance, 
because  the  use  of  eosine  dyes  in  conjunction  with  ammonia  for  stain- 
ing gelatine  dry  plates  for  orthochromatic  photography  has  been  pro- 
tected by  various  patents.  It  is  possible  that  further  experiments  with 
acid-stained  plates  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  specially  suitable 
yellow  screens  might  result  in  a  method  of  using  this  dye  for  ortho- 
chromatic photography  which  would  be  efficient  and  open  to  general 
use. 

In  photographing  the  spectrum  with  the  concave  gratings  I  have 
found  the  rhodamine-stained  plates  useful  for  the  region  immediately 
about  D.  On  a  plate  I  have  with  me,  showing  the  D  lines  in  a  second 
order,  seven  lines  can  be  clearly  seen  between  Dj  and  D^,  though 
eleven  are  sometimes  visible  to  the  eye. 

Another  new  dye  from  the  same  manufactory,  called  Nile  blue, 
which  also  belongs  to  the  rhodamine  series,  shows  considerable  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  region  between  D  and  B,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  j 
though  not  so  much  as  alizarine  blue.  Without  ammonia  the  general 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  much  reduced,  as  Dr.  Eder  has  remarked 
is  the  case  of  most  blue  dyes,  and  the  image  of  the  spectrum  does  not 
extend  beyond  b. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  spectrum  taken  in  the  small  spectrograph 
on  plates  stained  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  this  dye  shows 
numerous  narrow  bands  of  extra  sensitiveness  similar  to  those  in  the 
spectrum  of  rhodamine,  showing  that  both  dyes  belong  to  the  same 
group.  These  bands  in  the  photographed  spectra  of  the  two  dyes 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  further  inquiry. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  with  which  the  managers  of  thft 
Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik  have  supplied  me  with  samples  of 
the  dyes  referred  to.  J.  Watkrhousk,  Colonel, 

—  Trans.  Asiatic  Society. 


MONOPOLY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRUSTS. 

Monopoly  is  a  word  of  unpleasant  sound  to  American  ears.  It  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  our  free-born  ideas  of  equal  privilege.  Kings  wero 
used  to  reward  their  favourites  with  exclusive  control  in  certain  lines 
of  business,  with  power  to  decide  prices,  limit  the  supply,  and  govern 
the  distribution  of  the  product,  thereby  extorting  an  exorbitant  revenue 
from  consumers.  This  monopolistic  extortion  was  considered  by  the 
the  people  in  the  nature  of  highway  robbery  on  land,  or  piracy  on 
the  seas — being  criminal  injustice  when  inflicted  and  manhood  degra- 
dation when  submitted  to.  It  being  so  well  understood  that  the  word 
monopoly  has  an  aggravating  sound  to  the  ears  of  all  freemen,  the 
monopolistic  robbers  in  the  fair  domain  of  honourable  business  now- 
adays evade  the  unpleasant  sound  by  calling  their  combinations 
"  Trusts."  Yet  as  a  rose  by  any  other  name  is  just  as  sweet,  so 
monopoly  by  any  other  name  is  just  as  bitter  to  those  who  suffer 
from  its  extortions.  And  as  the  evil  of  our  Southern  slavery — which 
was  the  greatest  monopoly  of  labour  the  world  ever  saw — was  not 
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confined  oolj  to  the  ilare  who  was  degraded  by  sabmission,  but 
injured  klao  the  owner,  who,  fed  by  the  pride  of  unrestrained  power, 
was  DMde  arrogant  and  baughtT  by  his  own  tvrannr,  no  the  injury 
of  troata  b  not  only  to  the  people  who  Buffer  under 'their  exactions, 
but  (acc«wful  monopoly  natoraliy  becomes  arrogant  and  domineering 
in  a  way  that,  if  cariied  to  iu  logical  results,  must  draw  upon  itself 
the  same  evil  eonMqneiieee  that  ware  brought  by  the  tyranny  of 
slareiy,  which  grew  more  and  ntof*  insolent  in  its  exactions,  until,  in 
rightecMH  retrilmtion,  ita  clime*  wen  washed  out  in  its  own  blood. 

Knowing  the  inexorable  lawa  of  eril  growth  from  unrestrained 
permitaion  in  the  exercise  of  mjast  power,  it  must  be  alarming  to  ail 
who  lore  liberty  and  equity  to  see  the  rapid  growth  of  monopoly 
ondar  the  guiae  of  tmata  ia  oar  eoontry,  and  excite  many  fears  for 
th«  tiaa^  tor*  to  cone,  when  a  leree  atrnggle  between  the  forces  of 
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monopoly  and  freemen  battling  fur  their  rights  will  again 

ieaolate  onr  land. 

Thaae  itrictaiea  do  not  mean,  howerer,  that  the  writer  is  opposed 
to  aQ  aatodationa  for  improTMaaak  of  pioes  and  the  eleration  of 
photography.  Ha  belierea  that  aMOoation  is  not  only  useful  but 
■eee«ary,  but  association  based  on  nobler  principles  and  more  humane 
method*  than  hare  actuated  the  tmata  which  are  now  sucking  the 
liffr-Uood  of  the  country. 

Tke  roiwb  lahoner,  when  ha  flnda  •  competitor  who  is  able  to  do 
more  woti  for  lea*  par,  and  ret  gire  better  satisfaction,  geta  angry, 
aai  fsUa  npon  Um  nd  beat*  nim,  and  drire*  him  away  or  Idlls  him. 
That  is  the  power  of  muscle. 

A.  T.  Stewart— a  good  repreaentatire  of  the  monopolistic  das* — 
if  a  Toong  man  started  in  hi*  line  of  bonne**  near  him,  would  sell 
gooas  in  that  line  at  eo«t,  or  leas,  nntil  th*  competitor  was  ruined  or 
driven  oat.'  That  was  the  power  ol  Baooey  with  unscrupulous  greed. 

Another  claas,  w  ith  old-faabiooad  idaM  Of  honesty,  would  endeavour 
to  gire  better  goods,  use  gteatag  aAnti  to  fiease,  manage  business 
witn  man  anaffy  and  eeonomy,  aad  akid*  tke  reault— often,  indeed, 
l*iidin|[  a  kalping  hand  to  a  yooagooMWtitor  la**  capable,  but  bravely 


atTqgi^Bne,  **niii^  Urn  in  tha  rim  rand,  and  biddii^r  him  Oud-«peed 
inatead  of  eoabiaiag  to  cmah  mm.  Soecca*  in  that  kind  of  com- 
MtitioB  eenw*  froat  tba  power  of  dmnwlar  and  skill,  and  is  the  only 
tnd  tbat  an  hoDoarable  man  in  any  bmiaeM  can  take  pride  in  attaining. 

Let  na  bop*,  then,  that  the  taim  "  Fhotooraphic  Trust  "  will  never 
beoom*  familiar  to  oar  ears  in  eoaa«ik>n  with  such  unscrupulous  and 
infaaoo*  mathoda  for  emahing  ovt  oppoaition  as  have  characteris«d 
the  moaopoliaiag  tmata  tlmt  bow  threaten  the  peace  and  endanger 
the  libaMMa  of  our  ooantrr.  £.  K.  HouoH. 

—On.  ymmtitr  St.  Lomu  I%tttfrwfUr. 


MOTES  FBOM  KKWOASTLB. 
InHom.  bald  ndar  (h* 


of  the  Newcastle 
,  was  a  vaqraMaaaafnl  affair.  I  heard  of  doaans, 
to  gat  into  tha  Isatuit  hall,  aatanat  them  being 
Tba  miy  •aaaplniat  I  baard  was  at  the  short  time 
aUavad  lor  aaeh  view  or  piiiJaaHoa.  Tba  jodges  were  Measra.  AlUson, 
fhana^  and  Imw.  It  ma^  not  ha  ont  of  pUe*  to  meslioa  hen  that  the 
rtiity  WM  Inrtnnal*  in  pMag  Ifca  aw  ilum  cf  Ihiaa  watb  mtn.  Mr. 
AUaen  i*  *■  amalani  aad  an  aspait  in  cplieal  and  hmtmn  mattan,  and 
as*  of  th*  bast  iad«aa  of  what  a  liwliiii  *lid*  shoold  b*  tedinically. 
Tiaitaca  to  the  Kewoaatla  Boyal  JahOae  BzhiUtion  will  remember  a 
modal  of  th*  tripl*  espaasiMi  enginss  built  for  tha 
liaar,  Serdtfaa.  br  Ifsaaii.  Hawthorn.  Leslie,  A  Co. ; 
I  tha  walk  of  Mr.  AUiaaa.  Mr.  C.  J.  Awnee  is  also  an  amauor, 
i  of  aa  maan  skill ;  whila  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  has  offldatad  more 


ntaial*  Hs 


I  eongratnlat*  Bia*aatl*'*  oalr  m*aal1lal  (this  ysar's  Photographio 
8e*Mr'*  KxhiUlioa).  I  m*aa  MrTLydaO  flawyar.  I  had  tha  plaamn  of 
I  ptivnl*|y  meat  of  tbaa*  ptataraa.  aad  eoaaaqoantty  waa  fnl^  pre- 
"  '  th*  iodgas.  I  ihoaH  not  be  nopriaed  to  uid  in 
'  BoMnsoo."  Ia  soaaa  aotm  of  mine  reeaatly,  I 
i  that  to  viaw  Mr.  Sawyer'*  boat  wofkoMBhoold  go  iaride.  Stamg* 
to  aaj,  I  had  the  aaat*  laaliag  with  ngmd  to  hk  StnfiM,  aad  I  doobt  vary 
maeh  wbathar  Mr.  Sawyv  has  not  te  ailatam  ii  a  still  superior  work  to 
aay  «■  tba  wall*  of  tha  PaU  Mall  roaam.    However,  it  is  not  (or  me  to 


farad  kr  tha  vmdiet  of  tha  j 
lb.  Sawyer 


««  anything  toithar  hare— or  alaewher*. 
»fcB.W.t 


.  W**kaa,  late  Hon.  Seeretaiy  of  T  JLO  A.  Photographio  Dub. 

"  I  ahorlly,  having  "tfj-^  «  Whitworth  Hcholarahip,  and 

1  to  panaa  hm  alaliM  at  haadqoartaia.    Mr.  Weeke* 

Th*  TJLOA.  organ  says  o(  him  : — "  In  his 

worit  with  aa,  Mr.  Weekaa  was  all  bat  aMf  kOoiu.    H*  was  an  active 

r  of  the  Mmle  elob,  tennis  dob,  pfaoiograpbie  club,  a  member  o( 

~bI  aoauutlaa,  a  viritor,  a  *t*waia,  a  eoounittaefDan  of  the  Sunday 

I  Bible  CUMa,  the  moat  a*tiv*  aaoatary  of  the  onen-air  work,  and 

a  moat  iadafaliobie  wothar  ia  ananailua  wtth  oar  Sanaay  evening  evan- 

Itat  ii,  we  believe  that  it  doc*  not 


cover  all  Mr.  Weekes's  Y.M.C.A.  work.    And  yet  he  found  time  to  study  so 
effectively  as  to  gain  a  valuable  scholarship." 

The  local  Society's  Council  has  made  a  move  in  the  right  direction  by 
lowering  the  subscription  to  5s.  per  annum,  but  something  more  must  be 
done  to  make  the  Society  in  any  way  worthy  of  this  large  industrial  centre. 
The  same  rules  which  may  guide  the  members  of  the  "  Eatanswill  Photo- 
grapluc  Society  "  are  out  of  place  here.  What  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Derby, 
Nottmgham,  and  Oldham  are  doing  (amongst  others)  should  be  done  in 
Newcastle,  and  not  a  year  should  be  allowed  to  pass  away  without  its 
"  Exhibition  of  Photographs."  This  ia,  in  my  mind,  of  the  most  im- 
portance.  At  present,  if  we  do  not  journey  to  London  during  the  month 
of  October,  or  thereabouts,  we  have  no  chance  whatever  of  seeing  the 
works  of  the  leading  photographers;  and  how  much  is  learned  by  viewing 
the  works  of  others  is  well  known.  The  Newcastle  Society  wants  less 
parsimony  and  more  ambition.  p,  j). 


A  COBKEB  OF  CHESHIRE. 
Os  the  borders  of  the  palatine  county  of  Cheshire,  where  it  is  divided 
from  the  neighbouring  county  of  Stafford  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Mow  Cop, 
and  at  the  foot  of  that  eminence,  stands  one  of  the  most  interesting  old 
honaee  in  the  kingdom — certainly  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  complete 
relics  we  have  left  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  mediteval  times. 
Come  with  us,  this  late  August  day,  on  our  photographic  visit,  and  let 
ns  enjoy  together  a  place  we  have  long  dreamt  of  and  wished  to  see. 
The  North  Staffordshire  Bailway  does  not  boast  of  much  mileage,  but  it 
runs  through  a  lovely  district— always  barring  the  potteries— and  past 
many  a  place  of  note,  lamed  for  its  comparatively  modern  attractions, 
snch  as  Altod  Towers  and  Tientbam,  or  (or  their  more  ancient  and  still 
greater  intereet  and  picturesqueness,  in  such  places  as  Gawsworth  and 
Little  Moreton,  or  Old  Moreton  Hall,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called. 
To  the  last-named,  then,  if  yotir  tastes  lie  in  the  same  direction  as  our 
own,  let  us  wander  and  dreiam  away  the  happy,  sunny  day — we  say 
dream,  though  we  mean  to  do  a  good  day's  work,  for  do  not  such  places 
stir  up  the  imagination,  carry  one  back  to  far  distant  times,  and  set  one 
a-dreaming? 

We  leave  the  tram  at  Mow  Cop  Station,  and  a  walk  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  over  pleasant  fields  brings  us  to  our  destination.  On  our  way  we 
have  had  peeps  of  the  old  hall  through  the  trees  to  heighten  the  sense 
of  coming  enjoyment.  But  here  we  are ;  aitei  passing  the  end  o(  an 
ancient  bam  and  through  the  gate,  Old  Moreton  Hall  stands  revealed  in 
all  its  antique  beanty — a  vision  o(  the  times  o(  old.  We  stand  admiring 
and  spell-boond — it  is  like  some  scene  of  enchantment,  "  some  fairy 
palaee  of  the  days  of  old  romance."  For  colour  and  broken  outline  it 
cannot  sorely  be  equalled.  Look  at  the  lofty  gable  with  its  ornamental 
oak  and  plaster  work  and  its  great  windows  overhanging  the  entrance 
gateway,  the  dark  gateway  so  rich  in  carving ;  look  at  the  flatarched 
Gothic  bridge  spanning  the  sullen  waters  of  the  moat,  the  only  approach 
or  entrance ;  look  at  the  numberless  gables  with  their  carved  pendants, 
the  great  ivy-oovered  chinmey,  and  the  whispering  willow  beyond  the 
bridge — yon  never  mw  anything  finer!  We  draw  near  the  bridge  and 
look  through  the  gateway  into  the  courtyard  beyond — it  is  like  a  peep 
into  fairyland ;  we  enter  the  quadrangle,  and  find  ourselves  surrounded 
by  fresh  beauties ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  north 
side  of  this  courtyard,  where  the  architect  seems  to  have  lavished  all  hi* 
power*  to  produce  a  miracle  of  lightness  and  strength,  of  use  and  beanty. 

The  first  impression  we  get  is  that  the  buildmg  is  nearly  all  windows, 
BO  many  and  so  large  are  they ;  where  there  is  no  glass  there  is  dark  oak 
richly  moulded  or  formed  into  qnatrefoils  and  other  devices,  and  filled  in 
with  creamy-coloured  plaster.  Two  of  the  bays,  of  two  storeys  in  height, 
are  each  formed  of  nve  sides  of  a  decagon,  differing  in  size,  and  sur- 
mounted by  gablets.  The  upper  windows  overhang  the  lower,  and  the 
lead  work  forms  divers  geometrical  patterns.  The  doorway  leading  into 
the  banqueting  hall  is,  perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship 
in  the  building — a  mam  of  exquisite  carving.  All  this  great  pile  is  of 
oak  and  plaster,  none  of  it  later  than  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There  are 
no  restorations,  ao-«Uled,  to  annoy  the  artistic  eye,  but  all  is  toned  down 
and  mellowed  with  age,  and  the  mind  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
peopling  the  place  wiu  ita  former  occupants.  "  Oh,  for  the  revelation  of 
uir  forms,  of  the  seena*  of  successful  or  sorrowful  love,  of  the  bridals 
and  the  burial*,  of  the  poetic  dreams  and  pious  aspirations,  that  have 
wanned  or  saddened  thaae  old  halls  through  the  flight  of  ages  I"  And 
yet  dilapidation  i*  there,  *oon  to  be  followed  by  decay  i{  some  loving 
band  does  not  see  to  it,  for  in  onr  rambles  about  the  old  rooms  we  noticed 
that  some  of  the  beautiful  lattices  were  broken  away,  leaving  the  wind 
and  rain  free  ingress. 

Before  we  commence  work  let  ns  look  inside  at  these  quaint,  old 
rooms,  first  asoending  the  rude  staircase  on  the  south  leading  to  the 
ball  room,  as  it  is  called.  Ttiis  room  is  of  great  length  in  proportion 
to  its  widUi,  bdng  *eveaty-one  feet  by  twelve  feet ;  the  open  timber-work 
roof,  rising  to  seventeen  feet,  is  very  elegant,  and  is  ornamented  with 
oak  uid  plaster  qoatrefoils.  Oak  timbers  have  been  placed  across  to  act 
as  tie-beuu  at  *ome  more  recent  date  to  prevent  the  thrust  from  pushing 
out  the  aid**,  which  are  considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The 
builder  must  have  had  a  passion  for  light,  for  one  end  and  the  whole 
length  of  each  side  of  the  room  is  a  continuoua  line  of  windows,  the  lead 


ess 
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work  and  Bmall  panes  of  which  show  a  wonderfal  variety  of  intricate 
patterns.  These  long  lines  of  windows  are  interrupted  only  by  the  door 
by  which  we  enter  on  the  north  side,  and  by  the  room  adjoining  on  the 
■onth  side,  which  projects  over  the  entrance  gateway.  This  room,  like 
the  long  gallery,  is  panelled  with  good  old  English  oak,  and  has  a  highly 
ornamented  6replace  bearing  the  heraldic  shield  of  the  Moretons  quarter- 
ing those  of  Macclesfield,  and  surmounted  by  the  Moreton  crest.  On 
either  side  are  large  figures  of  Justice  and  Mercy.  Descending,  we  now 
cross  the  courtyard,  and  entering  by  the  porch — so  suggestive  of  Prout— 
find  ourselves  in  the  banqueting  hall,  a  spacious  apartment,  showing 
signs  of  present  occupation,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  massive 
oak  table  running  down  the  centre,  the  furniture  and  other  accessories 
are  inharmonious  and  out  of  place. 

A  spiral  staircase,  with  steps  of  solid  oak,  ascends  in  one  angle  ;  at  the 
opposite  one,  passing  the  foot  of  the  principal  staircase,  we  enter  the 
parlour,  oak-panelled,  as  all  the  principal  rooms  are,  and  with  a  deeply 
panelled  oak  ceiling.  This  room  is  lighted  by  one  of  the  great  bay 
windows  we  noticed  in  the  courtyard  on  our  first  entrance ;  the  other 
belongs  to  the  banqueting  hall. 

We  have  no  time  to  note  all  we  see,  and  we  come  out  into  the  court- 
yard again  with  a  mixed  recollection  of  coats-of-arms,  quaint  carvings, 
antique  panelling,  and  deeply  recessed  windows  of  great  beauty,  wherein 
the  sunshine  comes  lovingly,  as  it  did  centuries  ago,  glorifying  the  heraldic 
blazonries,  and  casting  tlieir  rich  hues  on  the  bare  floors.  Crossing  to 
the  opposite  angle  of  the  courtyard  we  come  to  a  small  doorway  leading 
into  the  chapel — a  sad  scene  of  desolation,  dirt,  and  damp ;  this  is  the 
gloomiest  part  of  the  building  we  have  yet  seen.  There  are  a  number  ol 
texts  in  old  character  on  the  plaster  of  the  chancel,  but  we  will  not  stay 
to  attempt  to  decipher  them.  The  east  window  is  of  five  Ughts  and 
pointed,  and  the  size  of  the  chapel  proper  is  about  twelve  feet  by  nine, 
though  the  entire  structure  is  thirty  feet  long. 

We  shall  not  enter  any  more  of  the  doorways  on  this  eastern  side,  for 
they  lead  to  nothing  particularly  interesting,  and  we  must  beware  of  the 
mastiff  here  who  strains  at  his  chain,  and  barks  in  a  very  ferocious  and 
menacing  manner  whenever  he  sees  us  in  the  courtyard.  Besides  the 
banqueting  hall  and  another  room  or  two  on  the  ground  floor  on  the 
nortii  side,  the  farmer  tenants  occupy  a  part  of  the  south  side  as  kitchens, 
&c.  We  are  not  invited  to  see  the  bedrooms,  with  those  glorious  over- 
hanging and  curious  windows,  which  we  read  "  are  rendered  additionally 
interesting  by  the  names  and  inscriptions  traced  upon  the  panes  by  former 
occupants  and  guests.  On  one  of  them  is  written  '  Jonath'n  Woodnothe ' 
and  '  Marie  Woodnothe,'  with  the  date  1627,  and  beneath  is  the  following 
couplet  :— 

'  Man  can  noe  more  know  weomen's  mind  by  kaire, 
Than  by  her  shadow  hede  ye  what  clothes  shee  weare.' 

Jonathan  Woodnothe  was  the  heir  of  Shavington,  and  married  Mary,  elder 
daughter  of  William  Moreton,  of  Moreton,  but  what  made  him  so  spiteful 
against  womankind  is  a  mystery  that  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever 
unsolved."* 

Now,  we  will  go  outside  again,  over  the  bridge,  and  commence  exposing 
onr  plates,  having  regard  to  the  shifting  shadows,  in  the  intervals  ex- 
ploring the  moat  and  the  garden,  and  noting  when  such-and-such  views 
may  be  best  taken.  We  make  our  mid-day  meal  from  our  wallets  while 
we  photograph  in  the  long  gallery  and  the  adjoining  room.  We  also 
make  a  few  notes  of  the  carious  emblematical  figures  with  their  quaint 
mottoes  at  either  end  of  the  gallery,  and  don't  omit  to  copy  the  following 
inscriptions  carved  in  bold  reUef  on  one  of  the  beautiful  windows  in  the 
quadrangle  below : — 

GOD   IS  AL  IH  AL  THINS 

THIS  WISDOVS  WHIKE 

MADE   BT  WILLUM  UOBETON 

IK  THE   TEABE   OF  OUBE  LORD   MI>I,IX 

BTCEABDE   DALE  CARFZDEB  MADE 
THIES  WISDOVS  BT  THE   OBAC  OF  OOD. 

Well  done,  Bycharde  Dale !  Thy  hand  and  thy  brains  found  some- 
thing to  do,  and  thou  didst  it  with  all  thy  might !  The  lovely  doorway 
adjoining  is  doubtless  also  the  work  of  thy  skilful  hand,  from  the  dragons 
in  the  spandrels  and  the  exquisite  zigzag  ornamentation  to  the  spiral 
pillars  forming  the  doorposts  ;  a  clever  "  carpeder  "  truly  wert  thou,  and 
time  has  dealt  lovingly  with  thy  name  and  work  by  adding  a  new  grace 
and  beauty  in  the  rich  colouring  he  has  spread  over  this  creation  of 
thine.  Thy  earnestness  and  devontness  are  here  truly  testified,  and  who 
can  doubt  that  thou  wert  a  sincere  follower  of  One  Who  was  Himself  the 
son  of  a  carpenter.  We  feel  grateful  to  this  man  who  wrought  so  succes- 
fnlly  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and  to  his  patron,  William  Moreton, 
lor  the  groat  treat  we  have  had,  and  for  the  charming  pictures  we  hope 
to  have  when  our  plates  are  developed.  Thanks  to  platinotype,  this  thing 
ol  beauty  may  now  become  a  joy  for  ever. 

A  short  history  and  description  of  the  place  and  we  have  done.  In  the 
Doomsday  Book  we  find  mention  of  the  Ville  of  Bode,  then  divided  into 

•  The  above  quotation  is  from  Croston's  recoTit  work,  and  it  is  (fiven  with  gome 
variations  in  an  account  of  Old  Moreton  Hall,  by  E.  Walford,  written  in  1865. 
Orostou  also  mentions  other  inscriptions.  These  have  .ill  disappeared  however,  for 
■inoe  writing  this  article  I  have  paid  a  second  visit  to  Little  Moreton  on  September  12. 
I  ffot  admission  to  the  bedrooms,  and  on  inquiring  of  the  present  tenant  of  the  house 
wHere  1  oonld  find  these  inscriptions,  was  told  that  she  "haa  never  seen  them,  though 
^W  bad  Uved  there  twenty  years. 


the  two  manors  of  Moreton  and  Bode.  The  Conqueror  granted  the 
Earldom  of  Chester  to  Hugh  Lupus,  and  he  distributed  the  landa 
amongst  his  followers.  The  manor  of  Moreton  was  held  by  knight 
service,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  family  who  possessed  it.  From  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  the  estate  continued  in  strict  male  descent  until  the 
time  of  Sir  William  Moreton,  Knight,  Recorder  of  London,  who  died 
childless  in  1763.  One  of  the  Moreton's  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Andrew  Brereton,  by  whom  he  had,  with  other  issue,  a  son,  William, 
born  a  year  or  two  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  lie  probably 
began  the  erection  of  this  manor  house  on  the  eite  of  an  earlier  building, 
his  son,  John  Moreton,  who  died  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  com- 
pleting it. 

This  old  manor  house  with  its  garden  occupies  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  moat.  It  stands  close  by  the  road  leading 
from  Congleton  to  Newcastle,  on  a  sandy  plain  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  Cheshire,  and  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  former  town.  The 
buildings  on  the  south  or  principal  front  are  lofty,  and  the  long  galleiy 
or  ball  room,  running  along  the  whole  length,  is  much  narrower  than  the 
storey  below  it.  The  ancient  bridge  and  entrance  gateway  are  in  the 
centre  of  this  frontage  ;  an  old  stone  horse  block  stands  within  the  gate- 
way, where  also  are  doors  communicating  with  small  rooms,  one  of  them, 
probably,  the  porter's  lodge.  The  best  general  views  are  from  the  south- 
east and  south-west.  Outside  the  moat,  at  its  south-west  corner,  is  an 
artificial  mound  of  uncertain  origin  and  use,  which  affords  a  good  stand- 
point, and  embraces  more  than  any  other  view ;  a  similar  mound  of 
smaller  size  is  at  the  north-west  comer  within  the  moat.  We  have 
already  attempted  to  describe  the  courtyard  with  its  surrounding  build- 
ings ;  none  remain  on  the  west  side ;  the  east  side,  saving  the  chapel,  we 
did  not  explore. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  James  Croston,  F.S.A.,  for  some 
particulars  in  our  short  account  of  this  joUy  old  house ;  and  those  who 
would  know  more  about  it  will  find  an  exhaustive  and  excellent  historical 
description  in  his  interesting  work  entitled  Historic  Sites  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire. 

Our  fourteen  plates  are  all  exposed  and  our  traps  packed  up  and  we 
start  off  on  our  return  journey  by  Astbury,  casting  many  a  lingering  look 
behind.  The  sun  shines  brightly  on  the  chequered  walls  of  the  old  pile 
as  we  look  our  last  farewell ;  a  field  of  corn  in  sheaves  makes  a  good 
foreground,  while  the  eminence  of  Mow  Cop  forms  a  fine  distance  to  the 
scene.  But,  alas  I  all  our  plates  are  spent.  We  have  time  to  look  over 
the  church  at  Astbury— where  so  many  of  the  Moretons  lie  at  rest — a 
good  example  of  the  later  Gothic  period,  the  clerestory  windows  being  of 
unusual  size.  We  shall  not  tarry  here,  but  get  a  glass  of  stout  at  the 
neighbouring  inn  and  then  finish  our  walk  to  Congleton,  admiring  as  w& 
go  the  distant  hills  which  stand  out  boldly  in  the  light  of  the  westering 
sun. 

The  Convention  of  1890  is  to  be  held  at  Chester.  The  country  is  full 
of  old  halls  and  manor  houses,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  rich  treat,  feeling- 
at  the  same  time  that  no  place  can  surpass  in  interest  to  the  artist  or 
photographer  the  ancient  moated  manor  house  of  the  Moretons. 

BlCBARD  Keenb. 


THE  VESET  CLUB  AND  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  visits  last  week  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  to  the  Vesey 
Club,  and  the  reading  of  technical  papers  on  the  various  processes  of 
photography  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Horton,  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Jaques,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton,  having  resulted  in  an  important  step 
being  taken  towards  carrying  out  a  valuable  project,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Birmingham  Society,  namely, 
to  preserve  by  means  of  photographs  current  records  of  everything 
throughout  the  county  of  Warwick  of  archa;ological,  ethnological,  and 
scientific  interest.  The  Vesey  Club  have  consented  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  act  with  the  Society  in  carrying  out  the  proposal.  It  is 
intended  that  the  county  should  be  mapped  out  into  areas,  and  amateur 
photographers  throughout  the  county  invited  to  take  individually  a  small 
portion  of  country,  and  secure  views  of  every  object  of  interest  withio 
that  area.  The  Vesey  Club  will  issue  a  circular  asking  proprietors, 
authorities,  and  all  interested,  to  render  assistance,  and  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  copies  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  series  of  views  to  be- 
afterwards  on  sale.  It  is,  of  course,  contemplated  taking  the  views  in 
uniform  size,  and  having  them  reproduced  by  processes  of  a  permanent 
character.  At  least  two  complete  series  will  be  set  aside  for  permanent 
preservation  and  pubUc  reference,  one  to  be  deposited  at  the  British 
Museum  and  another  in  Birmingham.  Other  sets  will  probably  be 
retained  by  the  Birmingham  Photograpliic  Society  and  the  Vesey  Club, 
r.  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard,  Hon.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Birmingham  Society,  are  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Stone,  on  behalf  of  the  Vesey  Club,  has  offered  to 
render  every  possible  assistance  in  carrying  it  out. 


Photooraphic  Society  op  Gbbat  Britain. — Technical  meeting,  Tuesday- 
next,  October  22,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  6a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the 
apparatus  now  on  view  at  the  Exhibtiou  will  be  explained. 
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foreign  ftotta  anlt  lletos. 

Hn>  iuroM  poinu  oat  in  a  reeent  nnmber  of  the  Photoyraphitche 
Camtfomdnx,  that  gelatine  plataa  nqoire  a  mnch  loni^r  exposure  when 
•mplovad  (or  pbotographing  intarion  than  do  wet  collodion  plates.  He 
netauj  photographed  aa  interior  by  meane  of  the  Utter  process,  exposing 
lor  thiM  BOOTB,  and  afterward*  deaiied  to  reprodace  this  same  interior  by 
■mhi  of  a  gelatine  plate,  at  leaat  tea  or  fifteen  time«  more  sensitire  than 
the  fanner.  He  expeetcd  that  an  enwenre  of  half  an  hoar  would  niflice. 
Ob  darelopiiig.  howcrer.  it  appeared  that  icaroely  any  resnlt  had  been 
eWaiiieil  He  Anally  fonad  it  aeeeaeaiy  to  expoae  for  five  hoon.  The 
•Bthor  eipilaiBa  thii  *e  loUowa :—  **  Bnoude  of  nlrer,"  he  say«,  "  is  much 
•ore  eeneitive  to  etroag  r«y«  ol  U^  than  is  the  iodide,  bat  is  not  more 
MoritiTe  towarda  feeble  rayi  than  la  the  latter.  This  also  explains  why 
the  aegatiTt*  of  gelatine  portraiU  are  generally  harder  than  collodion 
■agMiTe*."  la  reprodncing  intaiicas  with  windows  ntoated  in  front  of 
the  objeettve,  H«rr  AlMfs  flnda  it  a  *eiy  good  method  to  cover  them  with 
led  tiMoe  paper,  which  he  leawfe*  a  few  seconds  before  the  exposure  is 


HSBB  yoeiL,  jna.,  sari,  in  the  Photofraphitche  ilittMlungen,  that  the 


iniea  the  solpkile  is  pare  it  is  a  erystalline  powder,  and  will  produce 
doohia  the  effect  of  that  ordinaiily  sapplied. 


Tbs  laet  ganefat  meeting  o(  the  "  Friends  of  Photography  in  Berlin  "  was 
■•eeeaarily  readend  a  lattMr  aeluabely  reunion  owing  to  the  leeent 
death  of  Dr.  Bobert  tob  Heimhohn.  As  was  feelingly  pointed  out  by  the 
Praeidaat,  Dr.  Vogel,  in  the  eeone  el  his  addieas,  Oe  deeeaaed  Ptofeaeor 
WM  not  only  widely  admired  far  his  eminent  ir»mff>f  attaiameate,  and 
i^^te  lu*  MMble  A^mnwMtm,  tat  «w  espeeinlly  appreciated  by  the 
e(  thai  Soaii^i  wIMi  ha  had  aaiiaied  ia  (oondiag  and  which 


he  had  always  aMigetieany  auppuilsd. 

♦- 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


R  AcBis.— 


APPUOATIOM  fOB  PATBMT8. 
Ka  I4.»7«.-"A  Dish  far  Peteletiiag  Pbotographic  Plataa.' 
DaM  a^plmlir  SH  \tm.         ^^ 

K&  lfi><aa-"  AppantMi  far  BecU^.  UfUag,  lad  othsrwise  Maaipalatiiw 
Phetapaphfe  Plata*  daring  Diiilowast  and  other  similar  Pwesssss."  i. 
Vxaammmt.-lMiUd  ^f,tmA»  tk,  IML 

JU.  UkOI&— "  laprenaMnt  ia  the  Apparatae  far  BenfahiM  Xoaated 
rwtarvie  aad  the  like  by  Ike  V«tas  Buaiabsr.*    A.  McDouLa-Aatarf 

M«i  lM6a-"Impfo*amsMB  In  nililsiMt  Owms."    A.  Di  Loiuif.- 
DaUi  Apfaeiiir  Sa,  188SL 
Rd  MtM4.-"la|KitiMfa  fa  Pkelegraphfc  abettstsi-'    A.  D.  Lokait.— 

VSb  lLML-"Imfrsr«Mnfa  In  Metked  oT  and  Preeese  tot  PradoeinK 
CMsved  Imie ■slims.  UdMmaklL  <r  BnasmanW  by  Aid  tt  Fkoteempbr." 
fUmwaalsslH  by  a  BchenT  W.JammMlT-Um  ayfamfar  mTiwT 

Ve.  MM.—"  IwBin  i  imifa  In  ahaMms  far  Phetagraphk  Apparstoji." 
Ownmaatcete.1  by  R. TUadlsr.    Owghfc sastMsaMsa.   T«7Biiowwi.-/*itof 

Na  lS,tSI.-"Aa  Impreted  Lack  far' PkotegmpUe  Dsrk  SUdea"  O. 
Bavwicc- An/srf  dMolsr  1,  lan. 

Na  lS,Mft— "  laprcmmsnts  ia  tfid  connsetsd  with  Oussra  SUnds." 
K  W.  BOTA  H.  &  NosLair,  and  P.  T.  Cavtul— Asfad  Odohtr  3,  18S9. 

V»,  lA,fi8S.— "  Improremsnts  in  nelagiapbic  and  other  Dishes."  P.  H. 
ItaDMAS.— AsXsrf  (kiattr  «,  188B. 

Ifoi  18,861.— "Imiirniimmts  la  IVilniaiilili  PrintinglFnunes.'*  W.  J. 
f  irrimr      Tafrrf  fTiiiiia  fl,  IflBlL 

Ko.  15,71 4.-"A  New  sad  Impretsd  Italia  Ibr  Vm  with  say  Und  of  Photo- 
gnpUe  AppafBtos.-*    C.  HooouL—AsMd  Ocfafar  7.  IW. 

V*.  lMM.-"Tskiag  PbotopqAs  by  a  Tilinofli  litnirina  Osmara.'    J. 

K*.  U,I01— "Impr>T«iBsato  In  PUsm  far  PhelegnpUs  Porpeess."    Com- 
'    '  1  by  P.  Cttam.    J.  &  P«tnrAS.— AKarf  (kttttr  IS,  li 


PATBm  OOMPLITID. 

Ax  iMPnoTss  Anuaaca  MB  VHurarriTC  Paorooaam. 

Ka  U,S7&— AanuB  Hamwmb  Oooiuix,  Rydal  Oettsc*!  Bms-road, 

Dalwfeh.     Bpteafii  7.  IW. 

~        !  TigDSttas,  an  ^wrtnre  ii  flrst  cat  of 

I  or  oUmt  opaqae  material,  and  the 

I  (U:,  aolehed  Uke  a  saw)  with  a  pair  of 


I'niwica. — opassM 

Is  the  method  kUhsfto  ossd  far  pradndv 
a  soMaMe  atas  and  shape  la  a  pisse  efiMa 
edge  of  the  apastars  la  than  siilsd  (U:. 


the  sbsp*  of  a  pair  of 
Ike  seid  astratiag  or  notching  is 


The  mstnmient  a.s  above  stated  is  niaile  on  the  principle  of  clippers,  such  as 
are  used  by  railway  companies  to  -lip  railway  tickets  {i.e.,  in  an  upper-cutting 
j«w  worked  by  a  handle,  fitting  into  a  lower  jaw  also  worked  by  a  handle, 
which  said  lower  jaw  has  a  piece  stamped  out  the  size  and  shape  corresponding- 
to  the  upper-cutting  jaw. 

In  my  invention  I  prefer  to  use  only  one  catting  jaw  as  specified,  though 
two  or  more  might  be  used,  and  be  altered  in  shape  and  graduated.  In  my 
mrentiou  the  pieoo  cut  out  from  the  lower  jaw  is  V-shaped,  and  when  using 
the  instrument  the  length  of  serrates  or  notches  can  be  varied  at  will  from 
one-sixteenth  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  as  siwciGed.  Wlien  not  in 
use  the  jaws  of  the  instrument  are  kept  apart  by  a  spring  between  the  handles 
as  specified. 

Tlie  use  of  the  said  spring  is  controlleil  by  a  stop  as  specified.  Tlie  handles 
are  cur%e<l  upwards  to  give  room  for  the  knuckles,  and  so  prevent  the  substance 
forming  the  vignetting  shape  being  torn  or  creased. 

The  advantages  of  my  invention  are  :— 1.  The  time  taken  to  produce  a 
vignetting  shape  is  reduced  considerably  less  than  a  quarter  as  compared  with 
the  present  method.  2.  The  angle  of  serrates  or  notches  formed  by  tho 
instrument  in  the  vignetting  shajie  being  regular,  a  practically  perfect  gra- 
dation is  produced  in  the  print.  3.  Any  size  vignette  can  be  cut  rapidly 
with  e<^uaI  perfection.  4.  The  original  shape  of  the  aperture  of  the  vignetting 
shape  w  preserved.  6.  Long  and  short  serrates,  or  notches,  can  be  cut 
regularly.  6.  The  handles  being  lient,  additional  serrating  if  required  can 
be  done  without  removing  vignetting  shajw  from  printing  frame.  7.  In  case 
•ny  part  of  a  negative  is  especially  dense,  one  long  cut  or  more  can  be  made 
regularly  or  not  as  reqnired.  8.  Two  or  more  vignettes  can  be  cut  at  tha 
same  time.    9.  Never  requires  sharpening. 


iMmonxKNTs  ni  PROJKonNa  Lanterns. 

No.  12,913.    HaBBKBT  Chables  Nkwtos,  3,  Fleet-street,  London.— 
Seplrmber  21,  1889. 

Th«  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  facilitate  the  projection  on  to  air 
ordinary  screen  of  otgects  which,  from  their  nature,  must  lie  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  are  incapable  of  occupying  the  ordinary  position  occupied  by 
slides  in  projecting  lantems. 

Hitherto  the  projection  of  horizontally  placed  objects  has  been  effected  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

The  beam  of  light  from  the  lantern  is  received  xxyioa  a  mirror  placed  at  an 
angle,  so  aa  to  reflect  the  beam  vertically.  A  simple  horizontal  lens  receives 
this  beam,  and  converge*  it  throagh  the  object,  also  placed  horizontally,  in  an: 
npward  direction  on  to  the  focussing  lens  situated  above  it.  Tlie  image  is 
toea  received  upon  a  second  mirror,  and  thereby  reflected  on  to  the  screen. 

This  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  teilious  and  difficult  when  it 
is  desired  to  show  a  horizontally  placed  object  amongst  a  number  of  objects 
which  need  not  he  placed  horizontally,  and  is  also  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  light  which  the  multiplicity  of  the  mirrors  and  the  situation  of  the 
lense*  involves. 

With  the  view  of  obviating  these  objections,  I  propose  to  employ  a  pair  of 
ordioary  disaolving  view  lantems  mounted  one  over  the  other,  but  the  upper 
one  1  hinge  to  the  lower  at  its  back  part,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  tipping 
backwards,  and  projecting  an  image  in  an  upwanl,  instead  of  a  horizonttS 
direction.  A  single  minor  ia  employed  to  receive  the  image,  and  reflect  it  on 
to  the  onlinary  screen. 

The  claim  is :— A  prafacting  Untem  hinged  to  its  base  in  the  manner 
desctibeil,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  projecting  an  image  either  horizontally  or 
vertically  at  will,  and  toe  combination  therewith  of  a  single  inirror,  or  its 
equivalent,  for  rcHaoling  aa  upwardly  projected  image  horizontally  on  to  a. 


iMrBomaan  oi  aho  in  trb  Mantfactubk  of  Photogbafbic 
Printihu  Frames. 

No.  15,901.  Chaklis  Tomlinson,  Soho  Iron  Works,  Oldham  Road, 
Rochdale.— &2>(on^  21,  1889. 

My  invention  relate*  to  the  photoonphic  appliances  well  known  under  the 
designation  of  printing  frames,  and  has  for  its  ol>ject  to  improve  the  construc- 
tion of  snch  frames,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  their  manufacture.  An 
ordinary  printing  frame  consists,  in  so  far  as  the  frame  proper  is  concerned,  of 
two  wood  side  pieces  connected  together  by  two  shorter  and  thinner  pieces, 
which  I  will  term  end  pieces.  The  side  pieces  are  rebated  npon  the  edges 
which  face  each  other  when  the  Ihune  is  put  together,  the  end  pieces  being 
equal  in  thickness  to  tha  rihs  produced  upon  the  side  pieces  by  the  rebating. 
Tne  four  pieces  are  nsoally  or  sometimes  fitted  together  so  as  to  form  a  slot 
and  tenon  joint,  and  the  front  inner  edges  of  the  frame  are  subsequently 
levelled.  In  some  cases  the  pieces  have  been  bevelled  before  the  frame  has  been 
put  togethsr.  According  to  my  invention  I  cut  the  side  pieces  from  strip.'i 
which  nave  been  bevelled  and  rebated,  and  the  end  pieces  from  strips  which 
have  been  lievelled.  I  subject  the  side  pieces  to  the  action  of  cutters  which 
simoltaneoosly  remove  portions  from  each  end  so  as  to  form  a  rebate  equal  to 
the  tbicknam  of  an  end  piece,  the  inner  face  of  each  rel>ate  being  shaped  to  fit 
the  bevsUsd  edge  of  an  end  piece.  The  distance  apart  of  the  cutter  spindles 
dstarmine*  tbeloigth  of  the  aperture  in  the  frame.  When  the  frame  is  glued 
together  the  bevefied  adj^  luiUce  a  mitre  connexion  at  each  corner.  Thij 
comer  Joints  are  ftartber  secured  by  means  of  nails,  pins,  screws,  or  rivets. 
The  end  pieces  an  not  so  much  weakened  as  in  the  ordinary  construction 
hereinbefore  described,  and  the  cost  of  piuduction  is  lessened. 


PBOroaaamc  Clobl— October  23.— Subject,  The  Ideal  Camera.  Nomina- 
Uooa  far  offioen  for  the  ensning  year  and  notices  of  alterations  in  the  rules. 
most  be  given  in  at  this  meeting. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
OCTOBKB  10,— Mr.  J.  Hay  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

A  camera  and  stand,  sent  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  of  Leeds,  was  shown  to  the 
members.  The  camera  was  much  admired  for  its  lightness  and  the  closeness 
with  which  it  could  be  packed.  The  double  dark  slide  was  so  constructed  that 
the  plates  could  be  inserted  and  removed,  without  the  turning  of  any  buttons, 
by  pressing  under  a  spring  catch  at  one  end  and  letting  them  take  into  another 
catch  at  tie  other  end.  The  handUng  of  the  plates  was  effected  by  leaving 
spaces  in  the  frame  at  the  centres  of  the  long  sides  for  the  fingers  to  enter  and 
lay  hold  of  the  edges  of  the  plate.  .      ^,   ..  ,■  n 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  this  plan  open  to  the  objection  that  light 
lh)m  the  lens  would  strike  upon  the  inside  of  the  back  of  the  slide  and  some  of 
it  be  reflected  up  a  little  way  on  to  the  plate  on  being  exposed,  and  so  cause 
fogging.  With  some  subjects,  such  as  a  dark  Interior,  wliere  a  long  e.-cposure 
would  have  to  be  given,  there  might,  at  the  open  part  of  the  frame,  be  the 
image  of  the  sky  through  a  window,  and  some  fogging  on  the  back  plate 
through  long-continued  action  of  reflected  light  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  recognised  this  liability,  but  suggested  that  it  might  be 
prevented  by  having  the  black  paper  which  was  used  to  separate  the  plates  cut 
■with  projecting  semi-circles  to  fit  the  open  spaces  in  the  frame. 

Other  memljers  thought  that  if  the  difficulty  were  one  which  would  arise  in 
use,  the  maker,  as  a  practical  photographer,  would  have  provided  against  it. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  showed  a  die  for  cutting  the  papers  used  as  masks  for 
lantern  slides.  The  die  represented  half  the  circumference  of  the  mask,  and 
the  paper  was,  therefore,  folded  previous  to  cutting.  At  first  a  wood  block 
was  used  to  cut  upon,  but  lead  was  foimd  to  be  much  better. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Tatlor  said  that  at  an  establishment  where  zinc  etching  of  the 
higher  class  was  produced  a  valuable  block  was  recently  found  to  be  destroyed 
in  a  way  which  appeared  inexplicable  until  it  was  discovered  that  a  domestic 
animal  had  had  access  to  the  place  in  which  the  block  had  been  stored. 

A  flexible  tube  for  gas  made  on  a  new  principle,  of  brass,  and  exceedingly 
strong,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Callow. 

This  being  one  of  the  winter  season  "lantern  nights,"  slides  were  shown  on 
the  screen  by  Messrs.  Medland,  Atkins,  Hooper,  Hastings,  .and  Freshwater. 
Those  by  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  developed  with  eikouogen,  and  their  tone  and 
brightness  met  with  due  appreciation,  especially  a  sea  scene  at  Brighton,  the 
negative  of  which  had  also  been  developed  with  eikonogen. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  first  "Thursday  evening"  meeting  of  the  session  for  technical  discussion 
was  held  on  the  10th  instant,  when  Mr.  W.  Asbury  Greene  read  a  paper  on 
Ztelective  Cameras.    Major  J.  F.  Nott  occupied  the  chair. 

The  chief  part  of  Mr.  Greene's  address  was  directed  to  deprecating  the  offen- 
sive use  of  the  hand  camera  for  detective  purposes  by  photographers.  He 
referred  to  cases  in  which  photographs  had  been  taken  under  circumstances 
which  must  plainly  and  rightly  have  given  offence  to  the  person  photographed. 
There  was  a  very  great  danger  here  to  the  amateur's  good  name,  and  he  thought 
the  Camera  Club  should  be  to  the  fore  in  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  point. 
Groups  and  individuals  must  be  taken  without  the  knowledge  of  those  photo- 
graphed, but  it  was  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of  each  worker's  good  feeling,  and 
one  in  which  some  chivalry  should  be  enforced  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

The  meeting  showed  enthusiastic  and  unanimous  agreement  on  this  point. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  and  w,as  taken  part  in  by  Mr.  Shipton,  who  described 
his  stereoscopic  hand  camera,  and  by  Messrs.  Stroh,  Shew,  Samuels,  Crouch, 
Fitzpayne,  Davison,  Beck,  Cembrano,  England,  C.  WoUaston,  Ferrero,  and 
others. 

A  large  number  of  hand  cameras  were  shown  and  explained,  including 
Messrs.  Shew's  camera  with  roller  slide,  by  the  lecturer ;  the  Key  camera,  by 
the  Platinotype  Company ;  Mr.  Crouch's  hand  camera ;  the  Facile,  by  Mr. 
Hindley  (Mr.  Fallowfield) ;  three  cameras  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.'s,  namely, 
the  Knigener  and  the  Parcel  camera  in  two  forms,  explained  by  Mr.  D.  P. 
Eodgers  ;  Mr.  Samuels's  cameras  ;  Mr.  Beck's  long-focus  hand  camera ;  roller 
slide  and  other  cameras,  by  Messrs.  Robinson,  of  Regent-street  and  Dublin ; 
one  constructed  by  Mr.  Rushton ;  Messrs.  Watson's  camera ;  that  introduced 
by  Mr.  Abrahams ;  and  the  new  camera  invented  by  Messrs.. Swinden  &  Earps, 
two  amateurs  in  Liverpool,  which  has  recently  received  the  Pall  Mall  medal 
award.  Another  camera  was  described  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  being  one  in 
which  fifty  plates  somewhat  under  quarter-plate  size  were  stored  and  worked. 
Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  very  complete  collection  of  apparatus.  The 
ingenuity  shown  and  the  study  and  work  given  in  the  matter  oi^  hand  cameras 
speak  well  for  the  vitality  of  this  branch  of  photography. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  evening. 

On  Thursday,  October  24,  there  wUl  be  the  monthly  lantern  exhibition  at 
the  Club,  when  slides  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Browjirigg  and  others  will  be  shown. 
Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 

» 

WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  11, — Mr.  W.  England  (President)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  annual  report  the  Chairman  alluded  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  retirement,  owing  to  continued  ill-health,  of  the  co-Secretary,  Mr. 


March.  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Society 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  both  in  regard  to  finance  and  numerical  strength. 
He  furtlier  announced  tliat  an  exhibition  would  be  held  on  January  10,  and 
hoped  the  members  would  unite  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  a  success. 

'Tlie  rules  were  then  discussed  and  amended. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  future  the  annual  subscription  should  be  Ifts. ,  with  an 
entrance  fee  of  6s. ;  lady  members  to  be  chiirged  half  fees. 

The  b<iIlot  for  the  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected; — Pieaidenl:  Mr.  Charles  Hilton,  B.A. — Vice-Prmu 
dents:  Messrs.  G.  F.  Blackmore,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  Dr.  F.  H.  Low,  and  Walter 
Colls. — Council :  Messrs.  Charles  Winter,  W.  Rickford,  T.  S.  Hazeon,  J.  Hyatt, 
H.  Power,  T.  B.  March,  C.  Gamer  Richardson,  Charles  Whiting,  G.  E.  Varden, 
and  J.  D.  England. — Auditors:  Messrs.  Henry  Selby  and  Leslie  Selby. — 
Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  Lionel  C.  Bennett. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  John  A. 
Hodges. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  terminated  the  proceedings. 

All  future  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Addison  Hall,  W.,  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Fridays  in  the  month. 

Intending  members  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
John  A.  Hodges,  87,  Chancery-lane. 

Next  meeting  on  Frid.iy,  October  25,  at  eight.  Address  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Bilton,  followed  by  exhibition  of  slides  in  optical  lantern. 
Members  are  requested  to  bring  slides.    Friends  are  invited. 


EAST  DULWICH  AND  PECKHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  4, — The  President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Toilet  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  H.  Banks)  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  a 
silver  medal  for  competition  at  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  January,  1890. 

The  President  delivered  an  address  on  Lenses,  illustrating  tlie  uses  and 
capabilities  by  sample  prints  taken  by  the  various  lenses.  Amongst  them  was 
one  of  some  machinery,  the  negative  of  which  had  received  ten  hours'  exjiosure. 

The  meetings  will  in  future  be  held  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  in  the 
month. 

Subject  for  ne.xt  meeting,  October  IS,  Lantern  Slide  Mahiiig. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

October  9, — Mr.  S.  S.  Partridge  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  Pierpoixt  delivered  a  lecture  on  A  Trij)  up  tlie  Thames/ran  Oxford 
to  London  Bridge,  illustrated  by  slides  from  negatives  taken  en  route. 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  8, — Mr.  J.  C.  Wi^in  in  the  chair. 

"Tlie  subject  of  the  evening  wiis  Lantern  Slides,  opened  by  a  paper  from 
Messrs.  Cash  and  Pringle,  which  they  illustrated  by  a  number  of  slides  exposed 
chiefly  to  magnesium  ribbon  of  varying  lengths,  from  one  to  twelve  inches,  and 
developed  with  various  developers.  They  .ilso  exhibited  and  explained  the 
working  of  a  lantern  for  illuminating  negatives  by  magnesium  ribbon  for  reduc- 
tion in  the  camera,  made  according  to  the  instructions  given  in  an  editorialartida 
in  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  some  two  years  ago,  and  which 
they  hiid  found  very  useful. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Woodcock  also  exhibited  slides  made  by  him. 

Mr.  Wiggin  exhibited  Blair's  patent  camera,  feather-weight  slides  and  tripod, 
and  two  frames  of  lantern  slides. 

Tlie  next  monthly  meeting  will  be  November  12,  for  which  the  nUtstrated 
Boston  slides  have  been  secured. 

SHEFFIELD  CAMERA  CLUB. 
October  11, — Dr.  T.  H.  Morton  (President)  in  the  chair. 

A  number  of  pleasing  views  obtained  by  the  members  at  the  late  excursion 
to  Conisborough  were  exhibited,  including  several  taken  by  Mr.  Taylor  with  a 
Rouch's  detective  camera. 

Mr.  H.  J.  H.VRDY,  F.C.S.  (Hon.  Secretary),  read  a  paper  on  The  Chanislry 
of  Photography.     The  lecturer  said  th.at  photography  was  a  subject  of  vast 

Eroportions,  and  might  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  sections — one  em- 
racing  technical  art,  and  the  other  science.  He  thought  the  art  side  had  been 
made  more  prominent,  but  we  should  not  allow  a  scientific  discovery  to  de- 
generate into  a  purely  empirical  art.  Many  of  the  industries  have  lost  or 
remained  stationary  by  working  by  rule  of  thumb.  Art  ought  not  to  outstrip 
science,  and  the  branches  of  photography  would  be  advanced  by  the  scientific 
aspect.  The  action  of  light  on  certain  bodies  produced  a  physical  or  chemical 
change,  sometimes  both.  The  action  of  light  on  sulphur  effected  a  change  in 
the  crystalline  structure,  but  no  chemical  action  ;  in  others  a  disassociation  of 
the  constituents  is  effected,  as  in  certain  salts  of  silver ;  chemical  changes  or 
decompositions  also  take  place  iminfluenced  by  light.  Examples  of  photo- 
chemical action  on  the  salts  of  silver,  iron,  gold,  also  chroraates  and  bitumen, 
were  described  and  the  formula  traced  on  the  blackboard.  The  theory  of  some 
changes  in  haloid  salts  fonning  the  photographic  image  were  as  yet  obscure, 
but  the  researches  of  Captain  Abuey  and  others  were  tending  to  their 
elucidation. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  W.  Gilley,  and  Mr.  E. 
Howarth,  F.R.A.S.,  took  part. 

DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  8.— The  following  were  elected  officers  for  1890  •.—President :  Captain 
W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  R.E,  F.R.S.,  &c.— Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  C.  Bourdin, 
R.  Keene,  and  T.  Scotton.— Committee :  Messrs.  F.  Cooper,  J.  A.  Cope,  C.  B. 
Keene,  E.  J.  Lovejoy,  R.  L.  Warham,  and  R.  Woods.— Auditors :  Messrs.  P. 
Hyde  and  J.  B.ichea.— [Treasurer :  A.  B.  Hamilton.— J3o».  Secretary:  C.  J 
Chadwick,  Sydney-villas,  Mill  Hill-road, 
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BIRMIMGHAH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETT. 
OcTOHS  10^— Mr.  W.  J.  HuTMOB,  F.G.S.,  iu  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  U  Hipvdl  ««s  dcctol  •  nMBtlwr. 

Tba  Hob.  SccretarT  md  the  amrd  of  the  Juilgr,  Mr.  G.  Baukart,  for  the 
fliM  for  tb«  hot  tlire*  pietntc*  (oaa  opright)  Ukva  at  the  Doredale  excanion, 
wUek  w»  giTCB  to  "  nmrd  OnliaMT,  aad  on  openiBg  the  sealed  enveloi>es  it 
«M  limad  to  be  Mr.  E.  C.  Middlctaa. 

Tbe  nag^Bdcr  of  the  evening  wx  deroted  to  a  diKumton  on  Lfn>e»  and 
their  Ctt.  ne  rat^ect  waa  intndoccd  by  Mr.  Walter  Griffiths  [this  will  appear 
(obnqiMBlIr}  

Ob  Wcdaaadar,  the  M>  inatant,  tbe  Veeey  Hah,  Sntton  Coldfield,  inritol 
tbe  Biniiagkaai  Pbotoirrapbic  Bodatir  ta  •  q>ecial  loeetiug  of  their  Club.  A 
Bsabw  of  aeabew  •ttended,  aad  ■—■■  Uorton,  Harrison,  Jaqnea,  and 
MbMlninB  (ave  pap«%  Jtc,  apilaaMtaf  tba  MTeral  developments  of  photo- 
(rapby,  vii..  Dagaeneotype,  uuDodlca  and  eelatine  emnbion,  &c,  paper 
pdatiBg,  and  photo-merhanifalpioneeei,  A  pleaMut  evening  vas  spent,  and 
a  naolBtioB  waa  propoacd— "nat  tba  Vearr  Club  approve  of  tbe  annested 
l*iit>i  III!  >1J  of  tba  eoanbr  of  'Warwick,  and  woold  be  willing  to  ud  the 
WiBili^baw  natqpBahk  SBdety  b  tba  way  of  rsconliac  geological,  botanical, 
or  otbar  aekirtiie  natur  of  lutcnat,  aad  by  osing  it*  iafloeDce  in  eairying  oat 
Mdaainblaapniect" 

The  Mayor  of  Sattoa  and  \'iee-PraiidaBt  of  the  Vesey  anb,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stone, 
J.P.,  |pn«  a  wiUfiWMf  la  tba  Tswa  Hall,  Snttoo  Coldflcld,  ob  the  12th 
iwtaat,  at  wMak  be  wMWtad  a  pertiMi  «f  Ua  lane  collcctioo  of  phot<Krat>hs, 
15xl8aadnnHa,ar  Aaatrieaaaad  OoatiaaBtal  view*,  sapplemented  with  a 
of  paotognrhi  ftma  tba  aeaiban  of  tbe  Btrmin^iam  Photographic 


A  laataa  di^Vi^y  *■■  idvvn  by  tba  laatam  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Photaaaphie  Soeisty,  Mr.  E.  H.  Jaqate  ahowing  his  Norway  serica  aad  Mr. 
J.  C  ^iri«  tba  Sodaty's  alidai. 

-     -•     •        ■  •  and  the 

that  the  two 
r  science. 


two  baadiad  aad  Uty  Maadi  aad  iBe^hen  were  pnaent, 
miBl  waa  Baeb  apprsdatad ;  aad  tba  Ma*«r  lanaimd  thai 
I  Bight  work  tegMber  witb  aataal  beaatt  (a  tbe  eaoae  ofscia 


KOTTljrOHAMSHIRE  AMATECB  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
OCTOKB  *,— Mr.  O.  A.  Ban  In  tba  cbair.  Tbe  report  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
pat  year  sbowaJ  that  aa  taaorattaa  waa  tbe  Saturday  nicbt  reunions,  which 
WMB  wall  attaadad  dariu  tbe  wiatar  aaatba  ;  mach  nseftel  iafotsiatioo  being 
tbCTcby  brmdM  bafon  tbe  aotka  of  yeoag  bcglaBcts  by  means  of  the  mag- 
aaalBm  fcahUgllt  aipart^aita,  daawwiwaaaa  fatdaTetopnaat,  tbe  showiag  of 
aaantaa  aad  aenlfita.  Dwiag  tkt  bmI  jmt  aavaitaaa  aaw  aiemben  have 
basa  earaOsd,  wbOa  tf  bata  wttkSwa,  laa*<ag  a  total  of  stzty.«ight. 
Twenty  otdiaary  ■iattagi  of  tbe  AaMaMiaa  bava  baaa  bald  daring  tbe  year. 

Tbe  foUowtng  oScan  vara  dadad  to  tbe  lasalag  year  •.—PrftUemt :  Mr. 
G.  A  Ball  -  ritt-PntUeaU;  MsMB.  &  WelU  and  I.  Torley  Lewis.— 
OommUttf .  Me«en.  R.  a  Andtag*.  T.  Cbraell.  I>r.  W.  T.  Crew,  Pr.  MairioU, 
MeM>.  A.  Pk-kanl,  T.  E  Piggia.  J.  9fnj,  M.  Tnniiet,  (i.  E.  .Smith.  O.  E. 
WmiBBMOB,  H.  A.  A.  WlgCTw.  T 
Dodd.— JIfoit.  StcTtiaty . 


Iglrf,  W.  Towam— ifoit.  frmm 
Mr.  k  K.  1 


Kalgkt. 


Mr.  B.  btoigea 


THE  SOC-imr  OP  PRIEXDe  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BREBLAU. 
Tn  ahora  Badaty  baa  dcraloped  a  eaaddiiabls  dafpae  of  activity  dnriBg  the 

the  aommer. 


aast  year,  bnMlag  bo  laaa  tbaa  aa««a  aaaatal 
At  m»  of  tbaaa.  whkb  took  piaaa  te  Jaaa,  h 

Zdad  PMaldlalt  of  tl 


__  I  dorii 
was  d*t«nu;nr<1  to  arrange  a 
la  haaoar  of  rrofeMor  Sljirm,  the  newly 
tbe  Society,  aad  thia  was  acoofdingly  tbe  character  of 
tba  last  aiaat1i» 

Tbe  tscbateal  aectioa  of  tba  aittiag  taok  Iba  torn  of  a  nomtier  of  interesting 
dabatai,  wUeb  ware  illwtralad  by  aiMtkaaaU  aad  aibibila.  Both  hydro- 
oaiaeaa,  dkaaqpa,  aad  Or.  WamliMMwiialilaiabnni,  wan  aacb  dlaeaawd, 
bat  aevettbilwi.  a  numlicr  of  lasilata  asettad  KMae  iaiciart  by  atoatly 
aiatntslBlng  tbe  '  ■->  be  soperinr  tr.  them  all 

Prot  Dr.  Hw  Prof.  I>r.  Li<'>m^d  Wkmek  read  pBp<n 

whkb  asettad  oaasauiBDM  latereaC  Tba  fanner  ^w  a  dnolptioa  of^bis 
ibaaabaidw  aHanu  Hd  Iba  Wiv  iiMMliil  aaaa  pbotographa  of  llgbtahtg; 
vhiek  he  ba<  lahaa  «•  Iba  wnkf  af  Jaly  t  iasL  iMtaad of  kaapiaatba 
axmn  fUtfcwaiy  whca  tbe*  ii>oll%mdM  were  taken  it  was  giree  a  sbakia^ 
eaciUatory  motloa  ;  by  tbia  simpk  waaaa  llgkt  is  thrown  opoa  tbe  daiatioa  of 
Iba  laah.  A  niiUiMbwiU.af  ceana^^MarasasbarpUDeeteawbeatba 
naawi  is  la  awttaa.  wbOa  tasbaa  tba*  faaa  alovly  will  prodnrc  a  bead  eroased 
bv  Uaaa  tniiaafnatflag  to  tbe  bdcht  ntala  la  tbe  llasli.  The  trenlt  was  to 
MOW  Ibat  oaa  of  Iba  taahaa  wlTaaal  to  aaariy  half  a  second  cootinnoudy 
aad  aaMMBily  \tHAA  tnm  and  ta  Mi  t  aaolbar  flash  took  ap  about  the  aaaie 
kaglb  of  tiaa^  taddadag  tba  flnt  taalh  «f  tba  period  tbree  sodden  Ineremeate 
•TMaadty  diapiayad  tbtiMelT»,wbid>  appsatad  oa  tba  ptato  as  three  paialld 

tS  BMMbOTblp  of  tba  SodatT  baa  laiiMil  coaaidcnbly  during  the  last 
fc«  aoalbi^  tba  aaib»  ao«  bdag  wilj  fciai. 


CortrjSponlrence. 

ar  ftiniTialils  tksiM  ■sen'  wrds  m  Wk  tUf  <4  U«  ffr- 

KCSnoONIA  AM)  DATLIOHT  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  th*  BitiToa. 

Sn.— U  jtmt  aorwapwidant.  Mr.  Haaaoo,  will  refer  to  your  iasae  of 

Fabmary  1.  I8M,  «■  page  77  ha  will  flndaiaatbod  of  developing  withoat 

Ikt  aid  of  a  dark  icon  waa  damenatiatad  by  ma  at  tba  meetiog  of  the 


Manchester  Photographic  Society  held  in  January.  My  first  experiment?,, 
some  ten  years  ago,  was  with  ferrous  oxalate,  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
the  plate  could  not  be  examined  out  of  developing  solution.  I  then  made 
dishes  with  yellow  glass  bottoms,  designed  with  a  well  on  one  side  to 
receive  developer  when  held  vertically,  and  with  a  yellow  glass  cover  I 
waa  able  fairly  well  to  watch  development.  It  was,  however,  rather 
difficult  to  judge  the  fine  detail. 

By  the  process  given  on  page  77  of  this  year's  British  Joubnal  of  Pho- 
TOOBAPHT,  the  film  is  stained  a  deep  ruby  by  the  dyed  water  before  develop- 
ment commences,  and  during  development  the  plate  can  be  lilted  out  and 
examined.  I  advise  care  in  not  exposing  the  plate  to  too  strong  a  light. 
If  daylight,  let  it  be  subdued  borrowed  light,  or  gaslight  some  distance 
from  it.  The  stained  film,  with  washing  after  fixing,  will  be  colourless. 
— I  am,  yours,  ^.,  John  Schofield, 

Heaton  Uertey,  near  Slanchetter,  October  15, 1889. 


THE  CABDIFF  EXHIBITION. 
Tolthe  Editor. 

Sib, — Owing  to  a  printer's  error  in  our  catalogue,  we  find  that  our  list 
of  awards  in  aame  is  not  correct.  In  Class  16,  No.  10,  please  substitute- 
Mr.  A.  Nicholson  as  winner  of  the  silver  medal  iu  place  of  Mr.  H.  K.- 
Brown.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  G.  H.  Bedfobi),  Hon.  Secretary. 

Cardiff,  October  16. 


Cxrt)angc  (ttolumn. 


,*  .Vo  charge  it  node  far  imerling  Ezchanga  of  Apparatus  iri  thia  column  ;r 
but  none  mil  be  inierted  ttnleii  the  article  wantedis  definitely  slated.  Those 
wdo ifteifii  theii  imiuinmtnti ai  "anything  uteful "  will  ther^ore  understand 
<A<  reosint  qftMr  wm-^^ftarance. 


I  wiU  axehaaga  a  eataiaet  portrait  leiu,  br  Uillet,  for  two  flatted  baclcgroirnds,  interior 

aad  exterior.— Address.  G.,  7,  BUUde-TUU,  Bomsey,  K. 
Wanted.  half-pUta  camera  ud  leu  or  detective  t«t,  in  exchange  for  Clinton  cocoa* 

wood  flute  sjid  HkiholsBii's  tator.— Addiew,  J.  B.  Hildsb,  Matlock  Bath. 
WIU  exefaaaae  qnarter  plats  laasis',  by  Shew,  with  case,  three  double  elides,  lens,  and 

•taad.  (or  Batt«late  petlialt  leas  by  pwd  maker.— Address,  W.  B.  Faibey,  Harrold, 

BedfonL 
Wanted,  qaarter-plate  detective  camera;   exchange,  gas  bag,  aafetr  jet,  pressore 

boarat,  safety  retort,  and  porifler,  &c.— Address.  J.  W.  Coflxt,  162,  Carr-road, 


I  will  exabange  13  x  10  eamerm,  swing  back.  Boss'  lens,  and  one  double  slide,  for  lathe, 
flve-iBeb  eentn,  six-feet  six-inch  bed.— Address,  K.  A  Cabskll,  24,  Moorgate-street, 
NottinKham. 

I  will  exchange  Tax  Bainsa  Jocbsal  or  PeoTOeaAPHT,  1888  complete,  and  fire 
volofflM  ineoaplete,  (or  half.plate  camera  aad  slide.— Address,  F.  M.,  67,  tralalgar- 
mad,  Om  Kent-read,  8.X. 

Tax  Bamsa  Jonaa.  or  PaoTOoaarxT  for  li!84,  1887,  1888,  with  others;  also 
Almasacs  aad  Tsar.Bsots.  Wanted,  paenmatio  time  shutter,  burnisher,  or  cameo 
pres*.— Address,  MASAeaa,  S,  Prospect-terrace,  Uounslow. 

I  will  exchange  wbde-plate  eamera  with  slides  and  lens,  an  exterior  and  a  plain  back- 
inowid,  bsJnstrade,  cataiaat  bonisher,  and  two  chairs,  for  24  x  18  portable  camera- 
with  backs.— Address,  AansT,  39,  Ooldamith-street,  NottinKbam. 

Ksohaage,  three  side  slfaps  (paper),  one  paper  vignette  backfronnd,  one  landsoapo 
ditto  (Uaen),  nude  sole,  and  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  eignt-inch  focus.  Want 
|w»— mVtto  shatter.— Address.  W.  C.  CBrraa,  3R,  Highgate  Bill.  N. 

Waated,  Imlf.plate  laiiiais  with  doable  slides  or  short-focos  cabinet  portrait  lens. 
In  exchange  tor  a  Oem  aad  Tictorla  camera.  Takes  tliirty-rix  Gems  or  nine 
Tictotlaaonoaeplate.— Addrsas,  J,  B.BaiTHSos,  Photographer,  Leyfaum,  Yorkshire. 


HnatoetB  to  arorresponUettW. 


V  Conmunicatiou  rtUUng  to  AdrerlisemenU  and  general  business  affair* 
wuttt  be  addnued  to"B.  Obuxwooo  &  Ca,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matttn  for  On  tad  portion  of  this  Joubnal,  including  queries  for 
"Anneert"  and  " Kxchanges,'  mutt  be  addressed  to  "Thb  Editob," 
2  rork-ttrtet,  Cotmt  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  Ifo  notice  takm  qf  communications  unless  name  and  address  (if 
vriter  art  given.  

PHaixx-.RAFBs  BaomiBio  :— 

J.  HoUoway,  Cbshenham  — Oa«  pkolojroyli  of  Miss £mv  Cole ndjs  andXr.Kewneili 


BoIIoway,  oneKeanaa.— <M<  paocojroyn  o/  mut  .amy  ^-uienuv;  ""••"••"•"""•• 
Blsc*.  /iispfc«l«erep»s<!);ifiss.imvCol«nd>..  Onsphotoyrorh  o/ Mi»«  »e  aita.. 
Mm  ptotofrepk  of  Mr,  JCarm  Harvy. 

E.  H.  Bibliag,  Maidstone.— Pketofrapk  of  F.  W.  S.  Comicallts,  Jf.P. 

O.  F.  Blaokmore,  HaauMrsmith.— FMo^epK  eatitUd  "  Tht  Silver  Iitninj." 

M.  9rAP«.rro!i,  J.  C.  B,  M*tLT,  and  others.— See  sub-leader  in  the  present 

numlwr. 
F.  Liwis.— For  articles  on  tbe  duatingon  process,  see  psges  «7,  433,  and  44» 

of  onr  last  volnme. 
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B.  g.  8.— We  are  qnite  fumiliar  with  the  picture ;  it  is  an  ordinary  chromo- 
lithograph produce*!  in  Germany. 

Lex  (Manchester).— Commence  bv  studying  Qanot's  Physia,  which  will  prove 
the  keystone  to  the  other  branches. 

B.  USTHANK. — Refer  to  the  recent  articles  on  Economy  in  the  Printing  Room  ; 
they  give  all  the  information  sought  for. 

R  JOBDAS.— There  is  no  English  edition  of  the  work  published.  The  German 
one  can  be  obtained  through  a  foreign  bookseller. 

A  SCBSCBIBKB,— Even  if  you  tone  and  fix  by  one  bath  it  is  better  that  the 
prints  should  have  a  final  treatment  in  fresh  hyposulphite  solution. 

M.  WAnSE.— Filter  the  solution  and  try  it.    If  it  does  not  then  work  well,  add 

some  carbonate  of  soda  and  sun  it  for  two  or  three  days.    Tliis  will  probably 

set  matters  right. 
A.  Mbthvbn.— For  such  subjects  no  very  great  advantage  would  be  gained  by 

adopting  orthochromatic  photography.    Slow  plates  are  better  for  this  class 

of  work  than  rapid  ones. 

"W.  E.  Davies.— The  yellowness  in  the  examples  sent  is  caused  by  imperfect 
fixation.  Either  the  "  hypo  "  solution  was  too  weak  or  the  time  of  immersion 
too  short.  The  short  washing  was  not  the  cause.  We  have  not  tried  paper 
of  the  brand  mentioned. 

O.  JOJIBS.— The  object  of  the  special  mounting  is  to  enable  the  front  lens  of  the 
combination  to  be  used  as  a  landscape  lens.  The  front  portion,  after  the 
hinder  portion  is  removed,  i^  screwed  into  the  flange,  a  diaphragm  being 
inserted  at  the  outer  end. 

F.  S.  SPitiEB. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  by  what  process  a  print  was  pro- 
duced simply  by  seeing  the  paper  from  which  the  image  has  been  cleaned  off. 
If  we  had  seen  the  print  before  it  had  been  tampered  with  we  should  have 
been  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion. 

C.  W.  Hareis. — In  the  solid  double  dark  slides  mentioned  the  plates  are 
inserted  in  a  moveable  partition  which  slides  in  a  recess  provided  for  it.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  the  Cabinet  Gallery  of  Celebrities,  but  when  we  do  we  shall 
probably  be  enabled  to  guess  at  the  process  employed. 

"W.  S.  Carpeiiter. — The  collotype  is  not  a  patented  process,  and  the  patent  for 
the  Woodburytype  process  has  long  since  expired.  Several  patents  exist  for 
photo-mechanical  printing,  however,  but  the  most  successful  workers  in  this 
direction  keep  the  methods  they  employ  as  strict  trade  secrets. 

E,  Heabs  mshes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  some  of  the'Causon  paper, 
which  was  said  some  years  ago  to  be  so  well  suited  to  photographic  purposes. 
— ^The  paper  in  question  is  not  at  the  present  time  being  manufactured.  The 
manufacture  of  Causon  photographic  paper  ceased  many  years  ago. 

X  Y.  Z.— Apply  to  the  Platinotype  Company.  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  87, 
Eellinder-road,  Peckham,  will  possibly  give  you  lessons  in  platinotype 
printing.  Ceramic  photographs  are  produced  by  Mr.  Walery,  Regent-street, 
Sir.  Faulkner,  of  Baker-street,  and  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh.  Examples 
may  be  seen  at  their  establishments. 

COLOUK. — A  knowledge  of  both  water  and  oil  colouring  is  exceedingly  useful 
to  a  photographer.  It  is  difficult  to  advLse  you  as  to  which  is  preferable 
"without  knowing  the  kind  of  business  you  follow.  Oil  painting  is  best 
adapted  for  large  work,  and  water-colour  for  small ;  but  either  is  an 
acquisition. 

Landscape. — Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  have  the  sole  right  of  photographing 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  grounds ;  therefore  you  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  photographs  of  the  extinct  animals  without  their  consent,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  that  would  be  granted.  Possibly,  however,  the  firm  would 
take  the  negatives  for  you  as  a  matter  of  business.    Write  them. 

H.  L.  MoREi,. — If  you  exhibit  a  portrait  to  the  annoyance  of  the  sitter  we 
imagine  you  can  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  one  of  the  superior  Courts. 
Of  course,  apart  from  the  legal  part  of  the  question,  you  have  no  moral  right 
to  use  any  portrait  you  have  taken  in  the  ordiuaiy  course  of  business  for 
purposes  of  your  own.  Doing  so  against  the  wish  of  the  customer  is  an  un- 
wise proceeding  under  any  circumstances. 

J.  B.  C.vBDWBLL. — We  cannot  give  the  formula  by  which  the  commercial 
plates  mentioned  are  prepared,  as  the  makers  have  not  published  it.  Several 
excellent  formulse  for  emulsions,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  them,  have 
appeared  in  past  Almanacs,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  them,  as 
we  cannot  afford  space  to  repeat  what  is  so  easily  referred  to  elsewhere. 
With  any  formula  it  is  very  doubtful  if  good  plates  can  be  manufactured  at 
the  price  mentioned. 

S.  J.  B.,  anent  the  recent  article  referring  to  the  chromotype  process  as  being 
a  "neglected  one,"  says  that  one  reason  why  it  has  become  so  is  that  the 
tissue  could  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  paid  a  heavy  fee  to  use  it. — This 
was  the  case,  but  it  was  well  known  that  .iny  ordinary  commercial  carbon 
tissue  would  answer  quite  as  well.  The  difference  was  only  in  the  tint,  and 
this  was  approached  very  closely  by  some  of  the  tissues  which  any  one  could 
obtain  in  the  market. 

P.  M.  Prixteb  (New  South  Wales). — Judging  from  the  examples  senti  the 
failure  appears  to  be  due  rather  to  manipulation  than  formula  ;  therefore, 
without  seeing  the  working  it  is  difBcnlt  to  advise.  It  would  seem,  however, 
in  the  collotype  that  the  inking  was  at  fault.  Either  the  thick  ink  was  too 
thin  or  the  thin  ink  too  thick,  so  that  it  becomes  partially  removed  in  the 
second  inking.  As  no  description  whatever  is  given  of  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure, it  is  impossible  to  give  a  detinite  opinion.  Send  further  details,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  assist  you.    Thanks  for  kind  offer. 


G.  B.  BbaDSHaw. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  maker  named, 
and,  further,  are  not  aware  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  conducts  his  busi- 
ness.   See  conditions  for  exchanges. 

R.  Hkndebson  says :  "  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  an  answer  to 
tlie  following  question  in  your  inquiry  column  : — I  engaged  .an  artist  to  paint 
me  a  number  of  large  dioramic  pictures,  all  landscapes.  Some  of  them  are 
from  my  own  photograplis  and  some  from  his  own  sketches.  Can  I  legally 
copy  the  pictures,  either  with  a  camera  or  on  canvas,  or  does  the  artist  nold 
the  copyright  ?  May  say  that  I  found  everything,  also  studio  to  paint  in, 
the  artist  only  supplying  the  labo\ir.' — Unless  there  Is  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary  the  copyright  is  vested  in  the  author  of  the  work.  The  artist 
retains  the  copjT^ht  in  his  work,  while  the  photographer  retains  it  in  his 
photographs. 

D.  C.  J.  says  :  "  One  or  two  photographers  I  know  make  it  a  rule  to  mount 
all  their  portraits — that  is,  their  customers'  portraits— on  mounts  stamped 
'  copjTignt.'  If  one  of  these  portraits  is  brought  to  me  to  copy,  sliall  I  render 
myself  liable  to  any  jienalty,  I  knowing  quite  well  that  tlie  pictnres  have 
not  been  registered,  as  they  are  ordinary  sitters'  portraits  ? " — If  no  copyright 
exists  there  is  none  to  be  infringed,  hence  there  can  be  no  penalty.  We 
know  that  some  photographers  habitually  mark  their  customers'  portraits 
' '  copyriglit, "  but  it  is  an  illegal  act.  It  is  quite  as  illegal  to  mark  anything 
copyright  when  it  is  not  copyriglit,  as  to  mark  a  thing  as  patent  when  it  is 
not  patented.     The  penalty  for  doing  this  is  very  heavy. 

J.  Barton  writes:  "If  in  your  'Answers  to  Corresspondents '  you  will  give 
'  Young  Operator '  some  advice  as  to  the  taking  of  large  heads,  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four-inch  vignettes,  sliall  feel  deeply  grateful ;  have  tried 
with  Dallmeyer  cabinet  lens  stopped  down,  but  the  result  is  not  at  all 
siitisfactory  to  self  or  employer  :  must  they  lie  lighted  differently  from 
ordinary  work  ? " — Large  heads  require  careful  ligliting,  though  not  differing 
from  small  ones.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  larger  size,  any  errors  in 
lighting  become  more  conspicuous  than  they  would  be  in  a  smaller  one. 
We  should  scarcely  expect  that  you  would  get  satisfactory  four-inch  heads 
with  a  cabinet  lens,  unless  it  be  of  much  longer  focus  than  usual.  See  Mr. 
Dallmeyer's  paper  read  at  the  recent  Convention. 

Fbtoline  writes :  "  I  have,  up  till  lately,  had  most  capital  results  with  the 
acetate  of  soda  toning  bath,  Init  now  somehow  I  caunot  get  one  to  work  right 
at  all.  I  have  mixed  fresh  ones  and  likewise  different  strengths,  also  kept 
one  a  matter  of  months  before  using,  but  of  no  avail.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  (the  prints)  after  a  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  take  the  colour  of 
a  most  miserable,  dirty  red  ;  if  I  continue  the  toning  the  result  is  a  mealy 
bleaching  takes  place  round  the  edges.  I  may  add  that  I  have  tried  new 
gold  and  also  a  fresh  sample  of  soda  (acetate),  but  still  failure — can  you 
explain  the  trouble  ?  Could  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  bath  to  tone  about 
two  sheets  at  a  time  (I  like  the  purple  tones),  also  advise  me  as  to  what 
paints  to  get  for  colouring  landscapes  ?  I  enclose  print  fixed  but  not  washed. 
All  prints  turn  out  the  same." — The  fault  in  the  print  forwjvrded  is  that  it  is 
very  much  over-toned.  Had  the  print  been  removed  at  a  much  earlier  stage, 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  of  a  good  tone.  The  bath  was  not  at  fault ; 
iiny  other  would  have  yielded  a  similar  result  with  the  same  treatment. 
See  sub-leader.  Ordinary  water-colours,  such  as  those  sold  by  the  artists' 
colourmen. 


The  new  catalogue  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz,  19  Buckingham-street,  W.C,  differs 
from  many  others  in  this  respect,  that  it  contains  only  sucli  specialities  as  are 
manufactured  by  himself  or  are  imported  by  him,  and  for  which  he  holds  the 
sole  agency.  Almost  naturally  the  first  place  is  given  to  the  Aplanatic  series  of 
lenses  by  Suter  of  Basle,  a  series  that  is  growing  both  numerically  and  quan- 
titatively, and  particulars  concerning  some  of  which  we  have  on  former  occasions 
made  our  readers  aware.  Such  shutters  as  the  "  Volute  "  and  the  "  Wing  "  also 
find  place,  together  with  his  patent  camera  ;  the  bromide  and  orthochromatic 
plates  of  Vogel  and  Obemetter :  the  chloride  and  bromide  papers  of  Drs.  Ober- 
netter  and  Just ;  and  various  papers  of  the  ferro-prussiate,  ferridcyanide,  and 
ferrogallic  class. 

Spirit  Photoorapht — A  Challenge. — From  the  report  of  the  Spiritualistic 
Congress  at  Paris  we  learn  that  the  subject  of  spirit  photography  has  been 


necessary  precaution.  He  has  arrived  at  such  results  that  true  spirit  photo- 
graphy cannot  be  imitated  by  any  of  the  means  at  present  known.  'This  is 
due  to  the  action  of  a  special  modification  of  the  light  made  by  the  apparition, 
a  modification  of  such  a  nature  that  Captain  VoTpi  has  offered  five  nundred 
francs  to  the  photographer  who  succeeds  in  imitating  one  of  his  spirit  photo- 
graphs by  any  fraudulent  means  whatever.  Many  photographers  have  tried ; 
all  have  asserted  that  the  phenomena  cannot  be  imitated.' 
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TONING  BY  PLATINUM. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  iaaiie  of  April  12  of  the 
praaent  year  Mr.  Ljonel  CUrk  pablvhed  •  method  of  toning 
hj  platinum  salta,  in  which  qnits  a  new  departure  from  any 
prerious  lyatem  had  been  made. 
Chemically  speaking,   it  omauta   in   employing   platiuous 
L       inatead  of  platinic  salt*.     Artiatieally,  it  rields  prinU  of  a 
f      riob   black,  yet  which  at   will   may  partake  of  (|uite  warm 
tooea.    Am  regarda  the  time  inrolTcd  in  the  operation  very 
few  aeoooda  indeed  aafltoe  to  efleet  the  toning. 
L  Tboae  who  were  preaeat  at  the  Camen  Club  on  Thursday 

laat  week  and  witneaaed  the  aooceaafVil  demonstration  of  the 
ffoceaa  giren  by  Mr.  Clark  oould  acarcely  fail  to  bo  struck 
with  the  genaral  efficiency  of  thia  method  of  toning.  The 
printa,  which  were  on  plain  paper,  in  contradistinction  to 
•Dwmwniaed  paper,  were  oonaidenbly  OTcr-printed,  so  aa  to 
«iiaare  a  geoerooa  amount  at  ailrer  being  in  the  image 
fimned  in  the  printing  frmoM. 

Pending  the  pabUeatioo  of  lir.  Clark't  lecture,  we  may  here 
state  the  hypothesia  upon  whidi  he  baaed  his  experimenta. 
Chloride  of  platinum,  or  that  aubatance  by  whichever  of  some 
other  namca  it  ia  known,  ia  acid,  and  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  attache  the  silrcr  image ;  if  neutralised  it  refuses  to  tone, 
baing  in  thia  reapaet  unlika  gold.  It  lias,  therefore,  to  be 
•eidified  by  acme  other  aeid,  naiaiiung  atill  in  the  platinic 
state.  Having  certain  dednetioBa  atrcagtheoed  by  CapUin 
Piiatghelli'a  statement  that  ailver  is  an  c«]nal1y  good  reducer 
of  the  platinoas  aaha  aa  iron,  he  priotol  on  ordinary  plain 
salf^l  paper,  waahcd  it  to  get  rid  of  the  free  silver,  then  laid 
it  (town  on  a  plate  of  glaaa  and  brushed  it  over  with  the 
ordinary  solution  reooouneoded  by  Mr.  Willis  for  developing 
with  the  cold  bath  platina  prooeaa.  The  rc<l  of  the  silver 
image  changed  to  platinum  black  with  the  same  rapidity  aa 
does  the  iroo-coatcd  paper  of  the  Platinotype  Com]iany. 

It  ia  not  pfstended  that  the  image  formed  by  subotitittion 
of  platinum  for  ailver  posaeaaea  atability  equalling  that  of  the 
-ftlatinom  proeaaa  of  Willia,  aa  it,  in  comraon  with  gold-toned 
prints,  aoocumbs  to  dcstraetive  ageota,  auch  as  chlorine,  which 
have  no  appreciable  affect  npoo  ptirc  i>littinotypea ;  but  it 
^oaaaasas  eartsiii  advantagea  mti  gmut  i*.  Among  the  chief  of 
-titsaa  may  bs  mentioDed  that  of  ohasi'iiiig  in  the  reduced  silver 
image  the  pTDgiesa  of  the  printing,  which  affords  fncilitics  when 
any  ilouble  printing  is  to  lie  performed  on  one  sheet ;  another 
S'Uantage  ia,  that  whercaa  with  the  ordinary  platinum  process 
the  image  ia  developed  at  onoe  to  that  tint  known  aa  the 
platinum  tone,  with  this  it  may  be  arrested  at  any  stage 
between  the  red  of  the  silver  and  the  black  of  the  platinum. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  n^iidity  with  which  the  tuning  waa 


effected  when  the  demonstration  in  question  was  given,  but 
such  rapidity  is  not  necessarily  a  concomitant  of  the  process, 
for  by  keeping  the  solution  colder  than  was  the  case  when  this 
demonstration  waa  given,  and  possibly  also  somewhat  weaker, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  may  be  rendered  sufficiently 
slow  to  admij,  of  the  action  being  stopped  whenever  desired. 
The  ordinary  silver  printer  has  nothing  to  unlearn,  as  every- 
thing up  to  the  toning  is  effected  in  the  usual  way,  only  this 
being  noted  that  the  printing  has  to  be  carried  deeper  than 
usual. 

After  we  publish  Mr.  Clark's  lecture  we  shall  probably  have 
more  to  say  aneut  this  new  method  of  toning. 


NEGLECTED  PROCESSES.— COLLODION  TRANSFERS— 

PHOTO-CRAYONS. 
Thi  term  "  collodion  transfer  "  is  now  usually  associated  with 
cheap  so-called  club  portraits — cold  and  inky  in  tone,  and 
generally  wretchedly  coloured  in  oil  colours.  The  process,  as 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  consists  in  making  a  trans- 
parency by  wet  collodion  on  glass,  and  then  transferring  the 
film  on  to  gelatinised  paper.  Bromide  paper  has  now,  however, 
generally  su])erseded  this  ]>roccs8  for  cheap  pictures. 

The  usual  type  of  collodion  transfers  were,  as  just  mentioned, 
of  an  impleasant  cold  tone  and  very  inartistic.  But  this  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  process  itself,  but  of  its  workers.  For,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  waa,  and  is,  in  skilful  hands,  capable  of 
yielding  excellent  reaulta.  The  late  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  em- 
ployed it  extensively,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  greater 
numlier  of  the  enlargemeuta  issued  from  his  establishment 
were  by  this  prooeaa.  There  was  no  miplcasant  tone  in  them, 
aa  they  were  all  of  a  rich,  warm  black.  This,  we  believe, 
Mr.  Hughes  obtained  by  toning  the  image  with  a  chloride  of 
platinum,  or  of  palladium,  according  to  requirements.  As  the 
enlargement  in  this  process — as  in  the  case  with  i>rouiidc  paper 
— is  made  direct  from  the  negative,  and  not  through  an  inter- 
mediate transparency,  the  utmost  possible  sharpness  is  secured. 

The  collodion  transfer  process — long  before  it  was  applied  to 
enlargements — was  somewhat  extensively  employed,  by  one 
house  at  least,  that  of  Mr.  Disderi,  as  an  expeditious  means  of 
producing  hirge  numben  of  prints  for  publication.  During  the 
{leriod  of  the  "  Carte  mania,"  Mr.  Disderi  issued  many  thousands 
of  portraits  by  this  process,  and  excellent  they  were.  The  paper 
employe<l  by  him  was,  however,  somewhat  differomt  from  that 
employed  more  recently.  It  was  a  surfaced  paper,  similar  to 
that  used  in  lithography,  and  this  gave  the  prints  a  fai-  better 
appearance  than  thoao  on  plain  gelatinised  paper. 
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The  photo-crayon  process  was  one  introduced  and  patented 
by  the  late  Mr.  Oliver  Sarony  about  twenty  years  back.  In 
principle  it  was  somewhat  analogous  to  the  collodion  transfer 
process,  except  that  the  film,  instead  of  being  transferred,  re- 
m  lined  upon  the  glass.  But,  in  this  case,  the  image  had  to  be 
very  much  thinner  ;  indeed,  quite  a  phantom  one  when  viewed 
by  transmitted  light.  Usually  the  enlargement  was  made  about 
fifteen  inches  by  twelve,  and  always  vignetted.  After  the  thin 
transparency  was  finished  it  was  varnished,  and  then  backed 
up  with  rough  drawing  paper,  usiially  tinted,  such  as  that  used 
for  crayon  drawings.  Upon  this  backing  paper  were  some 
sketchily  hatched  lines,  either  made  with  a  black  crayon  or 
printed  upon  it  by  lithography.  The  chief  claim  in  tlie  patent, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  was  for  the  production  of  the  hatching  by 
lithography.  This  hatching  was  very  slight,  and  could  be  done 
in  a  minute  or  two.  It  was  put  on  the  paper  in  such  a  position 
that  it  would  show  just  where  the  figure  was  vignetted  off,  and 
nowhere  else.  This  was  all  the  hand  work  there  was  upon  the 
jjicture. 

Photo-crayon  pictures  were  framed  in  the  same  style  as 
crayon  drawings,  and  although  they  had  really  no  hand  work 
upon  them,  they  had,  when  good,  all  the  appearance  of  highly 
finished  crayon  drawings.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  sus- 
pect that  the  image  was  on  a  glass  plate.  We  remember  well 
when  Mr.  Sarony  showed  his  first  examples  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  many  of  the  members  present  would 
scarcely  believe  they  were  actually  on  glass  until  one  or  two  of 
them  were  taken  to  pieces.  When  this  fact  is  mentioned  it 
will  be  fully  realised  that  the  pictures  were  very  effective, 
while  they  cost  little,  or  no  more,  to  produce  than  the  common 
collodion  transfers ;  indeed,  the  photo-crayon  was  beyond 
question  the  best  process  for  obtaining  an  artistic  and  effective 
enlargement  at  a  small  cost,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  not  yet 
surpassed.  Although  so  cheaply  produced,  the  usual  sum  ob- 
tained for  the  pictures  was  two  and  a  half  guineas,  and  they 
were  regarded  as  good  value  for  the  money.  Some  artists  we 
know  realised  large  sums  for  two  or  three  seasons  by  their 
introduction.  In  this  method,  it  will  be  noted,  the  paper  was 
not  in  optical  contact  with  the  image.  If  it  were,  the  drawing- 
like effect  would  have  been  entirely  absent.  Sometimes  a  little 
flesh  colour  was  stumped  on  that  portion  of  the  paper  beneath 
the  face  with  good  effect. 

With  qualities  such  as  those  above  described  the  question 
with  most  people  will  be,  "  Why  js  it  that  this  process  has  to 
be  classed  amongst  the  neglected  ones?"  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  is  this.  The  pictures  soon  got  into  ill  repute  on  account 
of  many  instances  of  fugitiveness.  It  required  considerable  skill 
to  produce  the  pictures  of  the  proper  coloiu-  direct,  for  it  was 
necessary  that  the  image  should  be  of  a  wann,  black  tone,  which 
was  not  easy  to  secure  in  the  development  alone,  but  it  could 
be  most  readily  obtained  by  toning  with  mercury,  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  introducer.  However,  in  the  way  this 
method  of  toning  was  usually  employed  the  image  proved 
evanescent  when  long  exposed  to  the  light ;  but  the  pictures 
were  pennanent  enough  if  left  untoned  ;  so  they  were  if  they 
were  toned  with  gold  or  ])latinum.  We  have  several  examples 
by  us  now  that  were  toned  with  gold  which  are  all  as  good  as 
when  they  were  first  produced,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
nearly  twenty  years  old. 

The  process,  as  it  used  to  be  worked,  necessitated  a  know- 
ledge of  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  considerable  skill  in  its 
manipulation,  but  there  are  other  methods  by  which  the  pic- 
tures could  be  produced.     We  have  seen  some  very  effective  I 


photo-crayons  done  by  the  c;\rbon  process,  the  image  being 
developed  on  glass.  But  this  method  necessitates  the  making 
of  a  transparency  and  also  an  enlarged  negative. 

If  photo-crayon  pictures  were  required  at  the  present  time, 
the  simplest  way  of  producing  them  to  most  operators  woidd 
be  with  the  Eastman  tran.sforotype  paper.  With  this  paper 
the  enlargement  would  be  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  keep 
ing  the  image  rather  thinner  than  usual  in  the  development, 
and  of  a  somewhat  warm,  black  tone.  After  fixing,  the  film 
woidd  be  transferred  to  a  glass  plate,  and  there  allowed  to  dry. 
All  that  then  remains  is  to  back  the  picture  with  the  hatched 
drawing  paper  and  frame  it.  The  work  is  then  completed.  By 
this  method  very  effective  pictures  could  be  produced  at  a 
minimum  of  cost. 


Mb.  Walter  Gardiner's  paper,  read  at  the  British  Association 
meeting,  gives  us  quite  a  new  aspect  of  nature  printing.  It  miofht  be 
said  that  "every  schoolboy"  has  made  photographs  of  leaves  by 
printing  on  sensitised  paper  with  some  pretty  leaf  as  his  negative,  a 
piece  of  a  broken  window-pane  his  probable  printing  frame,  «nd  has, 
at  times,  varied  his  results  by  using  a  piece  of  lace  in  lieu  of  the  leaf  ; 
but  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  process  the  leaf  itself  is  the  "  sensitive  paper," 
and  his  method  of  printing  involves  a  process  of  development.  Under 
the  action  of  light,  starch  is  formed  in  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  and  the 
well-known  reaction  of  starch  and  iodine  forms  the  leading  idea  of  the 
development.  If  a  plant  (preferably  one  with  thin  leaves)  be  placed 
in  the  dark  overnight,  and  then  brought  out  into  the  light  next 
morning,  the  selected  leaves  being  covered  with  a  sharp  negative, 
starch  is  formed  when  liglit  is  transmitted,  and  in  greatest  quantity 
in  the  brightest  areas.  Thus  a  positive  in  starch  is  produced  which 
is  capable  of  development  by  suitable  treatment  with  iodine.  Mr. 
Gardiner  showed  that,  by  suitable  washing  and  treatment  with  a 
soluble  silver  salt  to  produce  silver  iodide,  a  permanent  print  might 
be  obtained. 

The  annoyance  of  tho  continual  offensive  odour  given  off  by 
imsuitable  indiarubber  tube  connexions  attached  to  gas  burners,  Sec, 
owing  to  the  permeation  of  the  gas  through  the  wall  of  indiarubber, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and  many  ways  of  preventing 
it  have  been  devised.  Mr.  Fletcher's  plan  of,  in  effect,  fitting  two 
tubes  one  within  the  other,  with  a  coating  of  tin  foil  between  to 
arrest  the  osmose  of  the  gas,  is  well  known  ;  but  such  tubing  is  not  so 
readily  purchasable  as  the  ordinary  kind,  and  is  rather  costly.  If  red 
rubber  of  the  heaviest  make  is  used  a  considerable  time  elapses  before 
the  gas  is  perceptible  to  the  organs  of  smell ;  the  usual  thin  rubber 
with  coiled  iron  wire  inside  is  most  objectionable.  A  plan  for  treating 
flexible  tube,  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Chemical  Newi, 
seems  to  be  of  great  promise.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  concentric  tubae 
separated,  not  by  metal,  but  by  water. 


The  method  of  construction  is  as  follows:  "A  length  of  small  rubber 
tube  is  drawn  through  another  tube  of  equal  length  but  of  greater 
diameter  ;  each  end  is  finished  with  a  small  length  of  glass  tube  fitting 
the  smaller  tube  ;  one  end  is  bound  off  with  cord,  then  the  space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  tube  is  filled  with  water,  or  any  liquid 
required ;  the  other  end  is  then  bound  off.  By  this  means  a  water^ 
jacketted  flexible  tube  is  easily  constructed." 

When  conversing  the  other  day  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  has 
just  i-eturned  from  his  trip  to  the  antipodes,  he  informed  us  that  both 
in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  landscape  photography  has  acquired 
a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  This  he  thinks  is  to  be  attributed 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  singular  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 


"La  Nature  "  last  week  gave  an  illustrated  account  of  a  new  applica- 
tion of  photography:  the  photographing  of  Newton's  rings  and  otlier 
phenomena  of  ditfraction  not  capable  of  reproduction  by  the  ordinary 
agency  of  the  camera  and  lens.     By  using  a  lens  of/-4  rapidity,  with 
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i«ociuom«tic  pUtes,  and  Hinpeming  with  a  reflector,  eight  to  ten 
minate*  Mffieed  to  obtain  a  good  negative  when  the  source  of  light 
irw  M.  Caries  monochiomatic  sodiam  lamp.  This  iiluminator  is 
made  by  plaong  perfectly  dried  chloride  of  sodium  at  the  bottom  of  a 
Teesel  httrd  at  ita  opper  part  with  an  exterior  gas  jet,  and  provided 
with  an  interior  jet,  through  which  the  gas  gains  admittance,  shaking 
up  and  carrying  forward  the  dry  powder  as  it  is  iDJected  through  the 
inner  jet.  An  illustration  is  given  of  the  same  class  of  results  when 
otrtaioed  by  a  thallium  fight.  It  ia  stated  that  the  duration  of  the 
ezpoeam  ia  only  one-thirtietli  of  that  required  with  the  sodium  light. 
It  is  pointed  oat  that  by  meana  of  this  method  of  photography  it  is 
P<  >~-ilil0  to  niiiMiirii  the  relative  langtlu  of  the  light  waves  of  the  two 
eub-unoea,  and  generally  of  other  wave  length*. 


Til  p.  proceeding*  of  the  Astro-FbologTaphic  Conference  which  sat 
liv!  month  in  I'aria  are  not  yet  pabliahed ;  bat  among  the  points  de- 
ck!--1  by  the  Permanent  Committee  the  following  will  be  found: — 
I'.:-  glass  only  most  be  used  fur  the  plates;  the  make  of  plate  or 
ui'  -!•'  iA  prvparalion  is  left  to  the  aatranomer,  but  the  same  kind  is 
■  '  -mployed  for  the  chart  and  the  catalogue,  the  grating  or  net- 
to  be  used  with  both  seriea.  At  the  same  time,  a  aeries  of 
■iauaud  plates  will  be  prepared  by  the  Paiia  Observatory,  and  the 
tMM  of  expoeure  must  be  so  adjotted  aa  to  compare  with  these 
■Undards,  ivraaiu-  being  eetahliahed  foreomparing  the  plate  when  the 
Obaervatoiy  staff  cannot  aeeooipliah  it.  The  dimensions  of  plate  are 
to  be  100  millbMtna  qoan,  the  aiaa  of  the  field  being  two  degrees 
■qoare,  and  •■  tmAoffiag  of  ire  aiaBlaa  hdag  decided  apon. 


It  may  be  worth  while  in  this  oonaexioa  quoting  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Elkin,  of  the  WinchnTw  Obaervatoty,  Yale  College,  upon  the  value 
of  photography  in  aeUuiiuuiy,  baaed  npon  hie  examination  of  already 
neorded  ohwintkaa  He  arrived  at  the  conclilaion  that  the smallnesa 
of  the  ptobnble  enora  he  had  found  wer«  "  convincing  proof  that 
in  photography  we  had  a  meana  of  iaTe«igsttr>n  for  micrometric  work 
which  was  at  least  eqiial  to  any  axiatiag  method  as  regards  magni- 
tude, and  far  surpaanng  other  methoda  in  **  ease  of  meaaurement  and 
ootpat  of  work." 

♦ 

THE  rilOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
No.  IV. 
Eluott  Se  Sox  (No.  40.')).  .Vrt.  Aiim  Skate.— \u  enlarged  portrait 
of  the  "  whistling  lady."  This  work  k  not  the  oatoome  of  one  plate, 
hot  ia  a  very  notewoitky  tpeeiBMa  of  photographic  ingenuity.  Three 
negatives  have  hesa  ntiltiod  for  tho  picture,  and  the  intervet  is  in- 
ewand  br  the  nniforraity  of  tone  and  eolour  which  baa  resulted. 

K.  IL  iMfd  (Xo.  i.'H),  Try  Atmm.—K  large  picture,  S4  x  20,  of  an 
interior  filled  with  details  of  •■  olMkihioaed  large  living  room ;  the 
hoosewife  is  attamptiar  ***  '*"  seaM  cotton  through  a  needle,  whilst 
the  good  man,  resting  after  work,  with  a  glasa  in  hand,  addresses  the 
good  wife  in  the  title  "  try  again."  Thia  pictnre  has  been  carefully 
stored  for  dstaOtthe  two  flgwas  having  been  taken  on  separate  nega- 
drea.  and  is  a  noteworthy  exaniple  nf  design  so  far  well  carried  out.  But 
the  thooght  arises.  If  photography  can  be  nasd  to  depict  the  ordinary 
svery^day  life,  why  shoold  it  not  also  attempt  the  beautiful  and  ooca- 
Honally  more  poetic  aspect  ?  Without  doubt  it  can  do  this,  but  the 
more  ambitiooa  the  design,  so  the  greater  must  be  the  artistic  faculty 
which  eoneeiTea,  amoges,  and  then  seewes  the  photographic  rearm- 
blance.  Ilenee  this  picture,  which  is  an  excelk-nt  scientific  record 
of  facts,  stope  there ;  in  fact,  it  is  too  literal.  It  wants  the  glamour 
of  much  of  the  detail  being  kept  back  from  so  prominently  asserting 
itself.  Now,  as  thia  cm  be  done,  hers  arisn  the  necessity  of  artistic 
capability  and  caltnre,  so  as  to  aualer  the  oonditiona  necessary  for 
the  pfodactioo  of  a  picture  by  pholcgnphy. 

Ralph  W.  Rofainar^n  (No.  482),  Ornet.—K  picture  where  a  higher 
sentiment  has  pervaded  the  attempt  to  pbotogra|>h  emotion — a  grand- 
mother saying  graoe  at  table  with  her  granddaughter.  The  position 
f  the  old  lady  is  very  good,  hot  the  ddld  rhmiM  not  have  looked  at 
h«r ;  it  diitarto  tha  repoM  whi^  wonU  have  better  suited  the  subject, 
and  thara  is  also  a  rapetitioo  of  soaa  of  tli*  squara  lines  of  the  com- 


position which  do  not  aid  the  sentiment.  This  exhibitor  appears  to 
have  given  all  his  energies  to  the  excellent  series  of  portraits  of  the 
R.A.'8,  which  must  overbalance  any  little  shortcomings  in  this  at- 
tempt at  a  good  subject. 

Adam  Diston  (No.  524),  Memories. — This  is  a  very  small  photo- 
graph, containing  much  of  this  exhibitor's  low  tones  in  treatment 
which  latterly  have  pervaded  his  work,  and  this  is  strengthened  by 
the  photograph  being  surrounded  by  a  very  wide  gold  frame,  the  light 
upon  which  also  increases  the  gloom  of  the  prints ;  so  that  whilst 
fully  appreciating  the  attempt  to  raise  photographic  art,  vrhich  this 
exhibitor  has  always  done,  we  hardly  sympathise  with  the  present 
study,  which  does  not,  after  all,  appeal  so  much  to  our  sympathies  as 
it  does  to  our  reason  to  know  why  these  memories  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  so  much  darkness.  The  combination  of  lines  and  study 
of  detail  have  been  very  carefully  thought  about,  but  the  result 
scarcely  justifies  the  presentment  of  such  a  subject  in  so  gloomy  a 
tone. 

William  Parry  (Nos.  543,  580,  and  587).— These  are  very  pood 
photographs  of  steam  warships  in  motion.  No.  587,  H.M.S. 
Victoria,  is  also  a  picture  where  thought  has  been  exercised  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  vessel  was  in  a  good  position  to  make  an 
effective  rendering;  this  will  be  evident  when  the  light  and  dark 
portions  of  the  vessel,  together  with  its  background  (a  bridge),  are 
studied.  The  ^noke  from  a  vessel  (not  seen)  helps  this  good  effect, 
so  that,  besides  being  a  very  perfect  record,  it  also  evinces  thought 
and  design  at  the  right  moment,  when  the  combination  of  objects 
conduce  to  form  a  very  charming  picture. 

A.  Donald;  (Nos.  666  and  571).— Two  10x8  pictures,  evincing 
a  thoughtful  study  of  position.  No.  560,  Who's  TAatt— in  old 
housewife  sitting  at  I  her  fireside  turns  on  the  intruder  and  puts 
the  question  in  the  title.  Here  there  is  shown  great  attention  to  the 
combinations  of  form,  in  the  good  arrangement  of  position,  and  the 
lines  of  the  drapery.  The  same  remarks  will  also  apply  to  No.  571, 
Where's  my  Sjkcs.'  In  this  picture  the  good  wife,  standing  at  a  table, 
is  searching  her  basket  for  the  spec; ,  which  have  got  up  to  her  fore- 
head. In  these  two  photograplis,  which  possess  the  valuable  attribute 
of  the  subjugation^of  the  background  (with  accessories)  to  the  figures, 
the  attention  fixes  upon  the  faces  of  the  women,  which  is  just  what 
art  endeavours  to  realise. 

T.  M.  Brownrigg  (Nos.  19,  43,  and  44).— The  first  picture  is  a 
figure  study  of  an  old  foreign  country  woman  ninety  years  old  sitting 
and  engaged  in  plying  a  distaff;  the  position  is  very  easy  and  well 
arranged,  but  why  such  an  intensely  dark  background  ?  This,  with 
some  rambling  bits  of  light  running  over  the  other  parts,  rather  in- 
terferes with  an  otherwise  well-arranged  study.  Nos.  42  and  44  are 
Scenes  on  the  Dart,  which  contain  the  usual  good  work  of  this  careful 
manipulator ;  but  the  choice  of  natural  arrangement  is  not  quite  so 
suecMsf  ol  as  could  be  wished,  as  there  are  certain  straight  lines  in  the 
landscapes  which  interfere  ungracefully  with  the  composition;  also 
the  general  effect  would  have  been  increased  if  some  more  powerful 
bits  of  dark  could  have  been  produced. 

F.  Whaley  (No.  47),  I'our  Turn  Ne.vt,  Sir. — This  is  a  large 
composition  picture,  24  x  18,  from  two  or  more  negatives,  the 
arrangement  of  which  has  been  very  carefully  thought  about,  and 
the  play  of  light  and  dark  effects  judiciously  arranged;  but  what  a 
subject ! — a  barber  shaving  a  customer,  whilst  five  others  await  their 
turn  for  hair  cutting,  &c.  We  have  again  and  again  referred  to  the 
great  necessity  that  exists  for  raising  photography  above  its  normal 
capacity  for  facsimile  work.  And  here  we  have  a  pictorial  realisation 
of  an  event  which  should  always  be  kept  in  the  background.  A  vast 
amount  of  skill  and  aptitude  for  design  is  here  shown  which  should 
be  employed  upon  better  subjects. 

Lyddell  Sawyer  (Nos.  52  to  56,  and  82  to  86).— The  whole  of  the 
ten  exhibits,  the  work  of  this  clever  photogrrapher,  show  very 
distinctly  a  good  capacity  for  art  work,  especially  in  the  choice  of 
position  of  figures,  as  also  in  several  pictures  where  ships  form  the 
main  point  of  interest.  These  various  subjects  deserve  praise  alone 
for  the  indefatigable  industry  shown  in  bringing  each  picture  to  an 
artistic  point  and  a  photographic  production.  In  every  one  of  these 
pictures  there  is  life,  and  they  all  have  been  chosen  with  possibilities 
of  near,  midway,  and  far-off  studies,  which  give  these  remarkably 
bright  scenes  the  notion  of  having  been  photographed  from  paintings. 
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More  we  cannot  say  in  their  praise,  but  (and  it  must  be  alluded  to) 
the  brush  work  reveals  weak  spots,  which,  if  absolutely  necessary, 
should  be  done  by  some  one  who  can  mingle  the  two  in  better 
harmony. 

G.  West  &  Son  (Nos.  57,  and  five  other  Yacht  Studies).— These 
pictures  are  each  shown  in  a  separate  frame,  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  mixed  condition  of  past  exhibits — it  shows  great  command 
of  the  means  used  to  be  able  to  photograph  under  such  conditions. 
At  the  same  time,  we  think  they  do  not  form  so  pictorial  a  series  as 
hitherto  have  been  seen,  for  the  beauty  in  the  real  thing  consists  in 
contrast  between  the  sails  almost  in  the  water  and  then  nearly  up- 
right again,  or  a  decided  movement  one  way  or  another,  which 
these  photographs  do  not  give.  Hence  we  think  the  limits  of  hori- 
zontal sailing  have  been  reached,  and  richer  effects  may  be  secured 
from  yachts  not  quite  subject  to  such  strong  winds. 

Abel  Lewis  (Nos.  49  and  80). — The  first  is  a  Young  Lady  xoith 
Violin — a  very  effective  picture,  being  almost  full  length  ;  but  why 
place  the  violin  in  position  for  being  played  upon,  whilst  the  bow  is 
turned  down  at  rest  on  the  figure?— two  opposite  positions,  which  a 
violin  player  would  never  assume.  Also  the  powerful  sliadow  of 
some  of  the  forms  on  the  wall  are  not  pleasant,  being  ugly  in  form 
and  dark  in  tone.  The  second  (No.  80)  is  very  good  in  treatment,  with 
one  exception — the  left  arm,  with  the  hand  not  seen  and  the  elbow 
on  the  wall,  forms  a  distinct  right  angle  with  the  other  arm,  which  is 
very  nicely  posed.  Despite  tliese  serious  objections,  the  pictures, 
nevertheless,  show  a  decided  advance  in  treatment ;  there  prevails  a 
bright  and  sunny  tone  about  these  exhibits  which  raises  them  far 
above  the  beaten  track. 

B.  Gay  Wilkinson  (Nos.  100,  102,  103,  and  104).— Four  pictures, 
completing  the  series  sent  in  by  this  exhibitor — two  of  which,  having 
been  awarded  a  medal,  have  already  been  noticed.  All  these  possess 
very  much  of  the  good  qualities  referred  to  in  the  chosen  pictures  for 
award,  but  in  these  we  have  some  existing  conditions  which,  when 
not  overcome,  do  not  help  the  artistic  result ;  we  mean  the  coming 
forward  of  background  trees,  which  utterly  repel  any  attempt  to  sub- 
due them.  These  conditions  were  not  in  the  two  pictures  alluded  to, 
so  they  have  fortunately  (guided  by  taste)  escaped  the  evils  which 
dark  foliage  is  subjected  to. 

D.  R.  Clark,  M.A.  (No.  123),  Wives  and  Weans  Ashore.— K 
peculiar  good  effect  has  been  produced  in  this  picture  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Hghts,  which  very  clearly  suggest  a  burning  hot  sun. 
Whether  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  design  or  not,  the  result  is 
very  good,  and  opens  up  many  possibilities  of  good  effect  being 
obtained  under  the  control  of  taste.  The  picture  is  very  well  made 
up,  especially  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  whose  dark  dresses 
have  assisted  the  result,  to  which  much  merit  is  due. 

W.  J.  Stillman  (No.  130),  Temple  of  Concord,  Sicily. — This  is 
one  of  several  photographs  by  this  well-known  exhibitor,  whose  efforts 
towards  making  Grecian  architecture  familiar  from  the  realistic 
point  of  view  have  here  met  with  most  signal  success  in  this  picture, 
which  is  an  enlargement,  but  so  rich  in  possible  detail,  that  there 
would  seem  no  limit  to  a  much  larger  scale.  It  is  in  pictures  of  this 
class  that  photography  stands  out  pre-eminent,  and  to  this  exhibitor, 
with  his  great  experience  in  classic  ground,  mucli  praise  is  due  for 
bringing  before  those  who  cannot  visit  the  originals  such  truthful, 
but  at  the  same  time,  so_artistic  a  representation  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. 

Richard  Keene  (No.  161),  Old  Moreton  Hall.— This  is  one  out 
of  five  photographs  of  this  remarkably  picturesque  building;  but  this 
particular  exhibit  is  full  of  quaint  detail,  which  has  been  exceedingly 
■well  managed  for  an  effective  result.  It  is  in  pictures  of  this  class 
that  photography,  guided  by  skill  and  experience,  does  so  much  good 
in  perpetuating  bygone  architectural  romantic  buildings. 

W.  Dillworth  Howard  (No.  172),  Italian  Lake  rietvs.-lvio 
small  photographs,  but  possessing  a  distinct  individuality.  They 
appear  to  have  been  taken  at  early  morn,  or  under  a  condition  of 
slight  mist,  the  result  being  two  very  charming  pictorial  bits,  where 
photography  shows  that,  by  judicious  treatment,  a  really  picturesque 
result  can  be  obtained. 

Colonel  W.  L.  Noverre  (No.  180),  Ships,  8,-c. — On  rough  drawing 
paper.  There  are  three  studies  in  this  frame  of  vessels,  clouds,  &c. 
The  paper  prepared  by  the  exhibitor  for  photographic  work  is  very 


curious,  inasmuch  as,  whilst  showing  an  exceedingly  coarse  surface,  it 
permits  straight  line  to  be  given  in  all  integrity.  We  hardly  think 
the  subjects  chosen  do  full  justice  to  the  possibilities  suggested,  as  a 
subject  with  more  pronounced  form  might  produce  more  effect.  At 
the  same  time,  if  single  Unes  can  be  rendered,  it  follows  that  any 
others  must  be  good.  Two  of  these  photographs  are  pictures,  and 
derive  much  value  from  the  process,  which  at  the  moment  is  the- 
exhibitor's  own  preparation. 

The  Apparatus. 

To  be  so  light  and  portable  as  it  is,  the  8J  x  6J  "  Gem  "  camera  of 
Messrs.  Sands  &  Hunter  is  very  rigid.  Its  bellows  body  is  conical  in 
shape,  and  it  has  a  variety  of  movements  conducive  to  the  comfort  of 
amateurs,  for  which  class  it  is  constructed.  This  firm  also  exhibits 
another  camera,  the  "  Imperial,"  which  is  constructed  mainly  for 
tourists,  having  an  unusually  great  range  of  focus.  Either  the  back 
or  the  front  can  be  placed  at  any  part  of  the  baseboard  and  firmly 
clamped  there— no  small  advantage  when  one  uses  a  lens  of  very  short 
focus,  the  range  of  which  would  be  interfered  with  by  a  projecting 
baseboard.  Their  well-known  instantaneous  shutter,  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm,  together  with  a  threefold  tripod  stand  and 
magnesium  lamp,  are  also  exhibited. 

In  the  "  Blair  "  camera,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Fry  &  Co.,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  of  examining  the  ingenuity  and  workmanship  of 
American  camera  makers.  The  extension-piece  of  the  transatlantic 
firm  is  a  useful  addition  to  a  camera,  as  it  forms  an  adapter,  which 
converts  any  camera  into  one  several  sizes  larger.  It  consists  of  a 
conictil-shaped  box,  the  smaller  end  of  which  fits  into  the  camera  like 
a  dark  slide,  while  the  plate  of  increased  dimensions  finds  accommo- 
dation in  a  slide  in  the  larger  end  of  the  adapter. 

The  portable  camera  of  Mr.  William  Scorer  evinces  ingenuity  and 
careful  workmanship.  It  has  a  circular  front,  fitted  eccentrically,  so 
as  to  bring  the  lens  opposite  any  part  of  the  plate. 

To  John  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  the  founder  of  the  present  house 
of  that  name,  belongs  the  honour  of  inventing  a  camera  and  plate 
box,  which  we  rather  imagine  has  been  re-invented  and  patented  by 
not  a  few  since  it  was  first  invented  and  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society  on  January  8,  18.57.  It  consisted  of  a 
grooved  plate  box,  from  which  the  plates  could  be  passed  in  succession 
into  the  camera  through  an  aperture,  which  was  closed  during  expo- 
sure and  reopened  to  allow  of  the  plate  being  returned  to  the  plate 
box,  which  was  then  slidden  along  until  the  next  plate  in  the  series 
stood  opposilte  the  opening  in  the  camera,  when  it  in  turn  was  made 
to  pass  in,  either  by  dropping  or,  if  of  large  dimensions,  by  being 
pushed.  Perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  cameras  and  reservoirs 
made  on  this  principle  was  the  little  French  Jumelle,  which  was  con- 
structed for  military  purposes,  and  held  sixty  plates,  the  mere  act  of 
applying  the  plate  box  to  the  camera  effecting  the  opening  of  the 
shutters  of  both  reservoir  and  camera  by  automatic  action,  and 
closing  them  by  that  of  separation.  Those  specially  interested  in  this 
class  of  instrument  will  find  an  article  descriptive  of  it,  with  drawings, 
and  a  record  of  experiments  with  it,  in  a  former  volume  of  this 
Journal,  that  for  1869.  The  camera  there  described  is  still  in  our 
possession. 

This  same  principle  is  applied  in  two  cameras  of  foreign  make  now 
in  the  Exhibition,  one  of  these  being  small  and  of  the  "  hand  "  class, 
the  other  about  half-plate  size.  They  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Scholzig.  We  are  unable  to  name  the  maker,  but  the  ingenuity  of 
construction  is  undoubted. 

The  case  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  is  not  large,  but  it  is  replete  with 
objects  of  novelty  and  utility.  First  of  all,  we  may  say  that,  not 
enclosed  in  the  case,  one  of  the  graduated  woollen  backgrounds  lately 
introduced  by  this  firm,  and  spoken  of  at  the  time  in  these  pages,  is 
shown.  There  is  a  flat-folding  dark-room  lamp,  which,  judging  by 
externals,  seems  as  if  it  would  prove  a  useful  companion  to  a  photo- 
graphic tourist,  who  is  often  put  to  his  wits'  end  as  to  how  to  dis- 
charge and  recharge  his  plates  from  the  dark  slides.  Samples  of 
Developoids  and  packets  of  Eikonogen  are  also  shown.  Their 
"Perfect"  camera  is  shown,  fitted  with  one  of  V^oigtlander's  new  wide- 
angle  Euryscope.s,  a  lens  which  we  have^already  characterised  as  one 
which  with  a  large  aperture  covers  a  wide  field.  Their  other  exhibits 
are  a  camera  with  repeating  back,  suitable  for  studio  or  field ;  a 
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amers  caae  for  making  tnuwpwvncies ;   Ureenall's  shutter,  which 
■fena  mad  eloaea  in  the  cantre,  aod  another  new  metal  shutter. 

Mean*.  J.  F.  Shew  k  Co.  exhibit  "  Eclipse  "  cameras  in  quarter  and 
l,,lf-nUf^  .ite;  reducing  and  enlarging  apparatus;  flash  lamp;  and 
■  in  bamboo. 

len  of  Mr.  S.  D.  McKelleD'a  newlj  modified  detector  is 
is  itjW  is  now  made  in  aixea  up  to  whole  plate.    The 
ither  instAfltaneoos  or  prolonged  exposures,  the  con- 
'  one  ooodition  to  the  other  being  ea^y  effected. 

♦ 

URANIUM-OOLD  PULNTINO. 
Th»  (oUowing  is  a  detcriptioD  of  an  original  method  of  printing  from 
the  neeatiTe  that  is  at  once  drnjl*,  plMsing,  and  inexpensive.  As  it 
M  bv  feme  agency  Uwt  the  "nhM  ia  preparwl"  for  the  reception 
of  loa  eoBDoond  that  forma  tae  ultimate  image,  the  prooeaa  may 
IMagnahlr  U  t«ra«l  an  "  iron  "  one.  The  few  deUiis  here  pre- 
aantad  take  no  claim  to  be  eonaidnad  exhauiitive,  and  should  rather 
ka  "f^j^  *•  <lM>gi>Ml  to  eBeit  Uw  idaaa  and  attract  the  experimenU 

The  ratiomaU  of  the  procaaa  may  be  thus  stated :— Soppoaa  paper 
•dated  witk  farrie  oxalate  to  ba  aspoaad  to  light  behind  a  negative, 
tliare  is  foraud  a  poaitiTe  isnaarioo,  ehiaflr  in  ferrous  oxalate,  which 
will  eaaily  reduce  and  ba  replaead  by  eatlam  metallic  compounds,  as, 
for  iaatuee,  gold  aod  silrar,  and  ptobablv  others.  Thus  we  can 
obtain  aivar  pietnraa  by  dtieei  ebaMwal  substitution,  as  well  as  by 
iriatug  out  in  tha  abloride  or  dwiloyrtwit.  Among  the  imporUnt 
aoMpoonda  that  fonoaaoxalatoiapoMrlMi  to  reduce  mar  be  classed 
thoae  ol  araoinm.  Hut  if  to  a  per«ail  of  this  mnCal  in  solution  there 
ia  addMi  a  small  ouantity  of  gold  ebioride,  and  the  combined  solution 
m  waahed  orer  Ike  fanrosM  aietara^  •  madr  depontion  ukes  place. 
Tha  gold,  while  baiag  ilMlf  ttoowi  dosrn,  nrrie*  the  uranium  with 
It,  and  beeomaa  intimately  nnitad  tbarawith  to  form  the  anal  positive 
■Mge.  Tbaportiooa  of  tba  nictn*  that  were  not  affected  by  light 
imn  no  raactioo  with  tho  "  davalofiag "  »..luiion,  and  are  thereby 
diasolTed  away,  laaTiag  ooly  a  «nteM  of  plain  paper. 

In  the  prattiMl  woAiaif  of  tUa  asathod  of  pruitiiw  tba  following 
an  to  be  ffovidtd :— Paper  eoalad  with  ferric  os^te,  nitrate  of 
■ramoM.  ehlorida  ol  ^old,  bydroeklorM  aeid. 

iiM  por-oxalat*  la  anpioyad  ia  Mveral  processes,  but  as  the 
gnalar  nnabnr  of  pawma  who  fcodla  H  an>  iimorant  of  the  facility 
with  which  It  may  bvatepiaad,  a  wnTaoieiit  m^th<«<l  of  making  a 
■Ball  quantity  dna  to  Pbsf|4wlli  aad  Hnbl  U  subjoined. 

Diaaolve  two  hondrsd  graiaa  of  aer  ahlBrida  of  mn  in  four  ounces 
«  *■*«.  *••*  to  hoUing  poiat  and  add  hydrate  of  sodium,  abrmt  one 
muid  gfaias  will  be  rmuiied,  aatil  u  alkaline  r«-actinn  i*  indicated. 
Waia  tha  pvedpitata  with  warm  water, an<l  when  it  is  neutral  to  test 
yapsr,  fraa  it  from  aaarlr  all  tha  water  br  sijueeiing  it  in  a  clean  piece 
ofhaaa.  The  laddiab-btown  Haaa  of  feme  hrdrste  nhould  now  be 
ylaaad  in  a  i—k,  or  other  aoiubb  fiiail,  about'  a  bondred  grains  of 
esalie  aod  added  to  it,  and  tbe  Toaal  aH  aside  in  the  dark  for  two  or 
thHO  daya.  The  gteaaiah-browa  aoialiaa  of  ferrie  oxalate  obtained 
at  the  end  of  that  Uma  dwold  ha  Olaad,  aad  the  amount  of  acid  and 
irrm  thcreia  cmiuinad  dataiuiiiwJ  by  aaalrm.  The  solution  should 
exhibit  a  daeidad  acid  rsaction;  if  each  is  'not  the  case  a  few  crrstals 
of  oxale  add  an  to  ha  added.  Hm  solution  is  onatable.  hence  it 
IS  madriMble  to  mpan  mote  thaBMOcient  for  immediate  needs. 

The  qnaotity  of  aeaaitiTe  aolutioa  to  be  taken  for  coating  the  paper 
NioaU  be  in  the  pioportion  of  ooe  min  of  ferric  oxalate  to  each 
iqaata  inch  of  awfaea.  Tha  aaaatisad  paper  will  not  deUrinrate  for 
raaha  if  ihiaided  ham  damp  ami  light ;  if  it  U  deeiied  to 
It  for  longw  parioda,  the  addition  of  a  grain  of  mercuric 
I  to  aaeh  oaaoe  of  farrie  miatiaa  before  coating  the  paper  is 
«■■  to  asaieiaa  a  waasiiatlia  dhat. 

Whan  tha  diiadf  iroo  papw  haa  baa  axpneed  in  contact  with  the 
B^ptiraaad  tha  chaiaatarirtie  teasaa  imag*  obtained,  it  should  be 
oMtaimm  a  aolotiaa  aoapoaaM  ia  tha  folbwing  proportions  :— 

Nitrate  of  urairimB , l.'j  grains. 

♦^'hloride  of  gokl 1  grain. 

^^  'fer , 1  ounce. 

After  the  daairad  depth  of  dtpoaltiao  has  been  obtained  tbe  picture 
•aoold  ba  paasJ  throagbpUin  water  followed  by  immeratoo  in  dilute 
brdni^lorie  add,   1 :  100,  again  treated   with  water,  and  finally 

^  TTie  t.,ri*  of  the  detnn  aboold  be  deep  Mue-black,  and  the  image 
*'  ''«  dafletent  in  rigonr  aad  balaitre.    Thp  proportions  of  the 

»-      /  sbora  ma^  be  raried  larsely ;  tbe  addition  of  more  Bold 

•naittee  a  uiiiaqMiding  iaerease  of  tne  purplish  element  in  the  cokmr 


of  the  print;  its  diminuUon  tends  to  the  predominance  of  the  cold 
black  of  deposited  uranium.  The  greater  theauantity  of  gold  taken, 
the  more  rapid  will  the  reduction  proceed,  fhe  appreciation  of  the 
points  immediately  enumerated  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  experi- 
mentalist every  power  to  modify  the  colour  of  the  picture  and  to 
restrain  or  accelerate  development. 

As  nitrate  of  uranium  may  be  purchased  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
sUver  salt,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  employed  need  not,  on  the  whole, 
exceed  the  average  taken  for  toning  albumenate  of  silver  prints,  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  little  process  I  have  sketched  could  be  ascer- 
tained without  difficulty  :  I  do  not  think  it  would  exceed  that  of  any 
•Urer  process  at  present  in  favour.  Thomas  Bbdding. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGEAPHS. 
XI. 
In  our  last  paper  havins,  I  hope,  advantageously  conquered  the  blues, 
we  started  on  the  consideration  of  tbe  purple  pigments.  These  form 
a  most  beautiful  set  of  colours  remarkable  aUke  for  their  richness  and 
deptlu  Having  treated  purple  madder  to  a  sufficient  extent,  we  will 
now  foUow  on  with  purple  lake,  burnt  carmine,  Indian  purple,  violet 
carmine,  and  mauve.    To  continue : — 

Purpie  Lakt.— This  colour  may  be  considered  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  species  of  crimson  kke,  but  with  a  purple  tinge,  and  all  its 
properties,  generally  speaking,  may  be  set  down  as  similar  to  it.  It 
IS  transparent,  «nd  possesses  very  considerable  power  and  depth,  and 
may  be  accounted  a  very  useful  colour  for  shadows.  As  regards  dura- 
bility we  know  crimson  lake  to  be  a  very  dangerous  colour  to  employ, 
and,  indeed,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  its  use  as  much  as 

Cable,  while  much  more  cannot  be  said  for  purple  lake ;  neverthe- 
,  the  latter  has  considerable  advantage  over  the  former  on  this 
score,  still  it  would  be  reckless  to  s«cure  any  of  the  leading  effects  in 
a  picture  by  the  aid  of  such  an  unstable  medium.  I  thiuk  with  this 
we  can  di.<irais8  purple  lake,  and  pass  on  to — 

Burnt  Carmiiie.—Aa  the  name  signifies,  this  pigment  is  obtained 
by  partially  charring  or  burning  carmine ;  as  a  result,  however,  we 
have  n  very  magniBcent  reddish  purple  possessed  of  extreme  richness 
and  depth.  This  process  of  charring  the  original  carmine,  although 
producing  a  very  beautiful  colour,  does  not  seem  to  alter  in  the  least 
lU  durability.  We  must,  therefore,  look  upon  carmine  and  burnt 
carmine  as  one  and  the  same  colour  as  regards  permanency. 

Indian  /^/rp&.— This  pigment  is  in  colour  of  a  very  deep  tone— a 
rather  cold  and  subdued  purple.  It  is  very  much  to  he  regretted  that 
this  colour  chows  a  considerable  tendencv  to  blacken  if  submitted  to 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  exposure.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
the  colouring  matter  of  a  combination  of  cochineal  on  a  base  of  oxide 
of  copp-r. 

ViJet  Oirmi«*.— This  pigment  is  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  bluish- 
purple,  and  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  richness  of  colour.  It 
fades  when  exposed  to  light,  and  is  apt  to  blacken.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  root  of  the  Aiivhuivi  tinc/oria. 

'V/i'/i-e.— This  Colour  is  a  hike  prepared  from  aniline,  and  owing  to 
its  shiftiness  shonld  only  be  used  for  temporary  purposes ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  for  anv  water-colour  painter  to  use  it 
at  all,  so  rapid  is  its  disappearance,  ft  is  by  far  the  most  fugitive  of 
all  our  modem  water  colours  when  submitted  to  the  test  of  ordinary 
daylight ;  indeed,  if  you  wish  to  remain  in  a  state  of  confidence  with 
those  around  you  when  you  have  this  colour  in  your  box  you  should 
keep  the  lid  shut,  if  you  'don't  you  certainly  will  miss  it.  With  this 
disreputable  colour  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  list  of  the 
purple  pigments.  The  next  series  to  claim  our  attention  is  the 
hrownt.  No  doubt  you  have  met  in  life  Very  worthy  specimens  of 
this  somewhat  large  family. 

Under  this  heading  we  will  have  to  consider  Rubens'  madder, 
bistre,  burnt  umber,  Cologne  earth,  warm  sepia,  and  Roman  sepia, 
these,  with  brown  madder,  Vandyke  brown,  and  sepia  (friends  we 
have  met  before),  complete  the  list. 

Ruben*'  Madder. — As  its  name  suggests,  this  colour,  like  brown 
madder,  is  a  preparation  of  the  madder  root.  It  is  much  brighter 
in  tone  and  more  russet  in  hue  than  brown  madder.  Like  all  the 
coloura  having  a  madder  base,  it  may  be  considered  practically 
permanent  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  illumination,  exposure 
to  ordinary  diffused  daylight  having  virtually  no  effect  upon  it.  In 
ahort,  its  various  properties  are  much  the  same  as  we  know  brown 
madders  to  be. 

Bi*tre. — This  colour  is  a  powerful  citrine-brown,  and  ia  possessed 
of  much  clearness ;  it  is  very  useful  in  treating  architectural  subjects 
on  tJhis  account.  Under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  exposure  it  may 
be  considered  durable  but  not  absolutely  permanent.    As  I  say,  under 
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ordinary  conditions  it  is  all  right,  but  it  must  be  confessed  'that 
exposure  to  bright  sunlight  will  cause  it  to  fade  very  considerably. 
It  18  prepared  from  the  soot  of  wood  Bres. 

Burnt  Umber. — This  colour  is  produced  by  calcining  raw  umber; 
the  raw  earth  baring  undergone  this  treatment  becomes  much  deeper 
in  tone  as  well  as  more  russet  in  hue.  Burnt  umber  will  be  found  to 
wash  well  and  work  easily.  To  these  latter  good  qualities,  also,  may 
be  added  one  more,  though  "last  not  least:"  under  all  conditions  of 
rational  exposure  it  is  eminently  durable. 

Coloffne  Earth. — This  colour,  as  originally  made,  was  a  native 
bituminous  earth,  but  latterly  this  pigment  has  been  produced  by 
calcining  Vandyke  brown.  This  method  of  producing  Cologne  earth 
has  its  advantages,  and  among  others,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  of  its 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  old  Cologne  earth,  includes  the  quality 
of  greater  durability. 

Warm  Sepia. — This  pigment  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mixture. 
Sepia — the  ordinary  colour  bearing  that  name — is  a  powerful  dusky 
brown,  possessing  extremely  fine  texture,  and  when  warmed,  by  mixing 
with  it  browns  of  a  reddish  hue,  becomes  what  is  known  as  warm 
sepia.  If  kept  from  a  very  strong  light  it  is  practically  durable,  but 
exposure  to  strong  sunshine  will  cause  it  to  fade  very  considerably. 
It  is  transparent,  works  and  washes  well,  and  is  extremely  clear  in  its 
pale  washes. 

Moman  Sepia. — This  pigment,  like  warm  Bepia,  is  also  a  mixture, 
but  instead  of  having  an  ingredient  of  a  reddish  hue,  has  one  of  a 
yellow  tendency.  From  this  point  it  closely  resembles  the  other  sepias 
m  all  their  leading  qualities. 

With  this  we  may  safely  conclude  that  we  have  treated  on  all  the 
various  colours  to  be  found  included  under  the  heading  of  the  Brown 
Pigments.  The  next  set  will  be  the  citrine  and  olive  pigments.  Among 
these  will  be  found  brown  pink,  raw  umber,  and  olive  green. 

Brown  Pink. — This  pigment  was  originally  a  lake  prepared  from 
Persian  berries,  but  was  not  very  remarkable  for  its  durability.  As 
this  quality  is  so  essential,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  efforts 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  better  the  various  suspected  pro- 
ducts at  our  command.  In  this  manner  the  latter-day  brown  pink  is 
a  product  of  quercitron  bark,  and  one  which  possesses  considerably 
more  stability  than  the  old  colour  did.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  says  very  much  for  it,  all  the  same  as  in  truth  its 
reputation  must  be  set  down  as  very  varying.  This  is  naturally  in- 
fluenced to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  its  composition  and  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  by  the  severity  of  the  test  of  exposure  to  light  to 
which  it  may  be  subjected. 

Brown  pink  is  a  very  fine  citrine  colour,  possessing  considerable 
richness  and  transparency,  and  also  works  well  with  the  brush.  Under 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  I  may  here  state,  both  these  varieties  are 
unquestionably  fugitive,  and  this  remark  applies  with  greater  force  to 
the  product  prepared  from  the  Persian  berries  than  that  which  is  pro- 
duced from  the  quercitron  bark.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  exposure  to 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  is  not  a  likely  one  to  which  pictures  of  merit, 
not  to  say  works  of  art,  would  be  submitted.  It  would  only  be  courting 
destruction  to  treat  them  thus.  I  may,  therefore,  state  that  there  has 
been  considerable  evidence  from  time  to  time  to  prove  that  both 
varieties  of  tliis  colour  are  to  an  extent  durable  when  only  exposed  to 
a  judiciously  moderated  daylight. 

Maw  Umber. — This  pigment  is  produced  from  a  natural  earth  or 
ochre,  deriving  its  colour  from  the  presence  of  the  hydrated  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese.  The  finest  specimens  of  this  colour  come  from 
Cyprus,  and  are  often  styled  "  Turkish  "  or  "  Levant  Umber." 

Raw  umber  is  possessed  of  a  very  fine  brownish  citrine  colour,  and 
has  a  tendency  somewhat  to  darken  as  time  rolls  on,  and  is  semi- 
opaque.  If  measured  by  ordinary  conditions  it  may  be  considered 
durable,  but  if  unduly  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  direct  sunlight  it 
has  been  found,  after  lengthened  exposure,  to  fade  slightly. 

Olive  Green. — This  colour,  sometimes  known  as  Deivint'e  Green,  is 
a  mixed  pigment,  and  is  possessed  of  a  fine  deep  olive  colour  and  sober 
richness.  As  is  the  case  with  all  compound  pigments,  the  degree  of 
permanency  of  the  individual  colour  may  be  approximated  by  duly 
considering  the  claims  upon  durability  held  by  the  original  colours, 
whose  combination  produces  the  olive  green  under  notice.  As  a  general 
rule,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  colour,  like  many  others,  leans 
more  to  the  advantage  of  being  beautiful  than  the  virtue  of  being  per- 
manent. Although  there  is  no  denying  that  strong  sunlight  will  have 
an  undoubted  effect  on  and  destroy  much  of  the  beauty  of  this  erratic 
colour,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  under  moderate  and  care- 
ful conditions,  namely,  exposure  to  ordinary  daylight,  at  least  some  of 
the  many  varieties  stand  fairly  well. 

With  this  we  conclude  the  citrine  or  olive  .series,  and  make  our  final 
advance  upon  the  last  few  colours  that  form  the  grey  and  black 
pigments.     When  we  have  given  these  few  remaining  colours  their 


due  consideration,  we  will  have  completed  a  more  or  less  exhaustive- 
inquiry  into  the  qualities  of  nearly  all  the  pigments  to  be  found  in  a 
water-colour  painter's  box.  The  colours  forming  the  series  which  we 
may  term  grey  pigments  are  few,  only  three  in  number,  viz.,  ultra- 
marine ash,  neutral  tint,  and  Payne's  grey. 

Ultramanne  Ash. — This  pigment  is  a  valuable  pale  azure-grey 
colour,  variable  somewhat  in  its  degrees  of  intensity,  but  as  regards 
its  permanence  ever  the  same.  It  is  a  very  useful  colour  in  obtaining 
several  of  the  most  delicate  atmospheric  effects.  It  is  prepared  from 
the  lapig  lazali  after  the  richer  blue  has  been  extracted. 

Neutral  Tint. — This  is  a  compound  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say) 
shadow  colour,  being  of  a  cool  neutral  tone.  It  cannot  be  considered 
as  permanent,  as  exposure  will  considerably  weaken  it.  A  means, 
however,  of  preventing  this  is  to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  ultramarine 
ash  with  it.  This  simple  addition  will  add  considerably  to  the  dura- 
bility of  this  otherwise  very  useful  colour. 

_  Paynes  Grey. — This  is  a  very  similar  compound  colour  to  neutral 
tint.  On  close  observation  this  pigment  will  be  found  to  be  more 
lilac  in  hue,  but  in  all  other  qualities  and  properties  it  entirely 
resembles  neutral  tint.  VN'ith  this  our  grey  series  ends,  and  we  will  at 
once  hasten  to  finish  our  analysis  of  the  colours  by  considering  the 
black  pigments.  Under  this  heading  will  be  found,  ivory  black,  lamjv 
black,  and  blue  black. 

Ivory  Black. — This  pigment  ia  the  richest  and  most  transparent 
black  we  possess,  and  when  properly  made  is  extremely  durable.  In 
its  paler  washes  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a  somewhat  brownish  hue. 
It  is  produced  by  charring  ivory,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  name. 

Lamj>  Black. — This  pigment  is  a  most  useful  colour.  It  is  a  black 
of  very  fine  texture  and  great  power.  It  is  scarcely  so  transparent  as 
ivory  black,  nor  is  it  quite  so  intense,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  so  brown  in  its  paler  washes.  Owing  to  the  natural  power  of 
this  colour,  it  should  be  used  with  caution,  its  inherent  density,  if 
injudiciously  used,  is  more  than  likely  to  give  a  general  feeling- 
of  heaviness  to  our  picture.  It  is  prepared  from  the  soot  of  burning 
resinous  matter. 

Blue  Black. — As  a  black  this  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  to  th& 
landscape  painter.  It  is  possessed  of  less  density  than  either  ivory 
black  or  lamp  black,  and  is  naturally  less  likely  than  either  to  give  it 
sooty  effect  where  such  would  be  most  undesirable.  It  is  prepared 
by  calcining  vine  twigs. 

At  last  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  analysis,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  say  that  you  are  "  very  glad,"  and  "  it  is  quite  time," 
and  such-like.  I  beg  to  say,  however,  that  no  one  of  my  readers  will 
be  more  pleased  than  your  humble  servant.  It  is  a  horrid  task  to  go  all 
tlirough  such  a  long  list  with  little  of  interest  to  lend  it  a  charm.  I 
feel  sure,  however,  that  in  the  main  it  is  worth  the  trouble.  It  has 
cleared  away  aU  the  obstacles  before  us,  and  we  can  now  attack  our 
work,  feeling  sure  we  know  something  of  the  means  we  are  using  to 
gain  a  fixed  result.  All  of  this  may  not  appear  necessary  for  "  mere 
photographic  colouring,"  but  my  object  is  to  show  that"  really  first- 
rate  work  can  be  produced  on  photographic  base,  and  how  to  do  it. 
As  I  have  often  said  (and  this  will  prove  before  it  is  finished),  photo- 
graphy can  be  a  great  help  to  the  real  artist,  but  to  the  incompetent 
one  it  is  a  most  exacting  task  master.  Redmond  Babhett. 


THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
IH. 

"  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
This  is  a  true  proverb,  and  I  am  about  to  exemplify  its  truth  by 
rushing  on  to  that  dreadful  battle  field  called  art  criticism.  On  this 
grim  field  there  is  one  little  corner  especially  reserved  for  those  who 
have  dealt  with  photography.  Tlie  space  is  small,  but  the  fight  was 
hot  and  many  have  fallen;  poor  little  pigmies  most  of  them,  who  have 
shattered  themselves  in  vain  against  the  rocks  of  ignorance,  folly,  and 
prejudice.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  aspect  of  the  victims  on  this 
ground  moves  one  rather  to  laughter  than  to  tears.  To  come  down  from 
this  stilted  rhetoric  and  write  plain  English,  I  am  about  to  venture  to 
speak  of  "  art  in  photography,"  and  I  reckon  that  there  are  few 
departments  of  literature  where  folly  has  so  long  reigned  supreme, 
and  in  which  deeper  misconceptions  of  truth  have  prevailed. 

As  I  have  said  before,  all  men  are  artists  in  so  far  as  they  endeavour 
in  their  lives  to  surpass  the  purely  animal  existence.  The  majority 
in  this  country  are  what  we  may  call  negative  artists,  and  devote 
tlieir  energies  to  the  development  of  ugliness  and  the  final  destruction 
of  all  sense  of  beauty.  Of  such  are  School  Boards,  Science  and  Art 
Departments,  and  well-nigh  all  the  mechanism  of  education,  both 
higher  and  lower.      \\'ould  a  man   acquire   a  feeling  for  what  i» 
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bMutifol  and  aeek  to  nuke  hw  enrirooment  a  fit  habitation  for  a 
rational  cieatore  :■*  He  maat  leam  not  only  outside  the  schools,  but  in 
direct  oppoaitioa  to  what  is  taught  there. 

The  term  "  art  in  photography  "  u  a  false  one ;  it  shoukl  rather  be 
the-  portion  of  the  photographer  in  relation  to  art,  for  the  less  does  not 
jn^-lii/i«  the  greater. 

Ill  the  greatest  of  all  temple*,  wbare  are  performed  the  rites  of  the 

woi^p  ^  beauty,  the  photographer  has  a  place  among  the  celebrants, 

and  ahhoagh  not  the  tirst,  neither  is  it  toe  last  nor  without  value. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability  is, 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  fonetioa  assigned  to  photography  in  the 

ti^mple,  where  is  its  niche,  and  how  is  it  filled  P    The  firat  place  must 

fur  ever  be  reserred  for  the  artist  in  the  narrower  acceptation  of  the 

trrm,  not  the  narrowest,  however,  for  by  artist  I  do  not  mean  only 

'     makes  Dietorea  or  atatties,  but  include  also  those  who 

rid  buillinga,  or  gardens  or  towns.    Why  all  these 

-M  as  mere  craftaoien  under  the  name  of  decorators, 

iers,  iScc,  is  a  question   I   have  never  been  able  to 

u:. ,■-„.. 

The  phoiagimpkcr's  foaetion,  we  moit  eoofeas,  is  that  narrower  one 

nf  making  pietarea,  and  even  within  tkttt  there  are  many  restrictions. 

'-  KiiKW  thyself  '  includes  all  hamao  wisdom,  and  apnlies  to  small  as 

t  '  kieat,  and  not  leas  here  than  akawhere.     Let  the  photographer 

kii  'W  what  he  can  do  and  what  kt  enmot.     The  latter  I  should  call 

fc-u  more  important  than  the  fonMC;  let  him  study  bis  limitations 

and  submit  to  the  law*  ct  th«  hif^bm  power*.     Hm  first  and  g^atest 

liroitatiun  iaookxnr;  theeompulsHn  to  r«id«r  m  Monochrome  not  only 

I  .-.'<  the  colour  itself,  bat  daetrop  alio  most  of  the  finer  and  subtler 

'!' tail  of  light  and  shade.    Nothing  ia  the  worid  is  more  wonderful  or 

II.  r.-  beautiful  to  the  eye  that  can  am  it  than  the  deep  glow  of 

-  :nbre  colour  in  a  daik  SMdaw.    Will  photography  erer  render  this  P 

'      ■  ~  '  'ball  learn  to  rapfodnm  eofear  in  some  fashion  I  do  not 

ugh  tha  trinaph  ••*■•  atQIIar  off ;  but  it  aeems  too  much 

<■<  'I  the  narra)*  of  ssMU  eolouring  of  a  sunlit  landscape 

!  withoat  the  acMwy  of  what  we  call  the  genius  of  toe 

s  into  tbeahaoowa  of  pictun-a  which  appear  at  first 

'  darhaeas,  ono  aay  often  distinguish  the  most 

f  rich  colour*    i*d,  green,  blue,  and  purple  in  won- 

■  not  the  photograplMr  ahogather  despair  of 

■:  to  such  shMlow*  a*  these,  for  there  are  two 

veritablr  there  in  nature,  in  which  ease 

-4  not  tasre,  and  the  artiot's  representa- 

•■n*  oftiw  anooffh.     In  this  case  it 

)>«r  to  tMck  tM  artist,  as  he  has 

.-rest  limitation  to  which  photographers  have  to  submit 

..i^partialitr  of  the  tana,  which  atapidl^  iuists  on  repre- 

hati-rer  i«  in  Irmt  of  it,  so  that  an  otterwiae  parfect  nicture 

n.  .1  by  tb*  bnuieh  of  a  ttaa  or  •om*  obtnuive  bit  of  wall. 

-sphos  that*  an  who  yield  to  the  temptation,  rerr 

-iieh  eirevmataaeaa.  to  improve  nature  witn  an  axe ;  of 

this,  perfaap*,  tha  lea*  wa  say  Um  hatter. 

It  is  very  amaiiay  aad  not  a  Uttk  instructive  to  hear  artists  dL»- 
«as«ng  the  pietnw  limj  hav*  in  view:  '■  Ym,  that  would  make  a 

ficture  if  yoa  pot  is  tooM  foramaad ;"  or,  "  That  hillside  is  too  low, 
moat  pat  some  traea  on  it ;     or,  again,  "  I  am  going  to  put   a 
cottage  and  a  cart  of  peau  into  that  hollow , "  thus  improving  the 
f  the  earth  with  a  noat  laviah  hand.    This  is  right,  too,  for 
"  grsatrat  of  all  tb*  foOi**  ottered  ander  the  name  of  art 
^  'H*  dogoM  that  tb*  fnelion  of  the  artist  is  to  retireeent 
h*  **•*.    On  tha  eoatrary,  his  duty  is  to  make  our 

»„..; '•ii'ifal,  and  one  of  tk*  ways  in  which  he  does  this  is 

pietarea.     Xkm  iaquirv   whether  the   picture  is 
Im'irvant:  let  tb*  maker  of  maps  and  diagrams 
:»as.     It  la  trna  that  the  artist  doea  always 
-",  or  hat*  bean,  in  the  world,  but  he  com- 
'  leaa*  Uaaelf.      Consider  a  sufficiently 
familiar  inacan  ij  inantf  d  before  me  while  I  write.     A 

wooaan  ia  driving  a  herd  :•(  cows  to  milkinir,  not  without  a  free  use  of 
«tiek,  stonaa,  aad  profanity.  The  acen?  is  in  its  way  a  beautiful  one, 
well  vrorthr  of  anr  artist;  how  ouy  it  be  repreaented  ?  A  photo- 
grapher, with  alt  hb  parapharaalia  of  rapid  Ws,  quick  plates,  and 
afaattar  might  wait  a  lifetime  bafora  ha  eoald  get  the  cows  and  their 
^var  prooariy  growped  so  aa  to  laaka  a  picture.  The  painter  has  no 
«aeh  troaWaw  Aftar  atodving  the  wane  several  times  he  should  have 
loant  by  haait  tha  attitodae  and  gnrnping  natural  to  both  herd  and 
drivar,  and  tban  be  ean  tranafer  them  to  canrss.  It  mav  happen  that 
eiaetly  wbaf  h«  repiwtntu  never  was  to  be  seen;  still,  his  picture 
givaa  a  troo*  aad  deeper  idea  of  the  whole  than  a  representation,  how- 
•r*r  aoearatti  of  this  aeaoe  at  aaj  one  moment.     The  artist  has 
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idealised,  has  shown,  in  truth,  more  than  the  ordinary  eye  could  dis- 
cover, and  therein  lies  his  highest  purpose — that  of  idealising  life  and 
interpreting  for  less  fortunate  men  the  higher  levels  of  beauty.  The 
photographer  must  for  ever  remain  one  of  the  crowd,  reverently 
admiring  this  higher  land  to  which  he  can  never  attain,  for  he  must 
represent  what  he  sees  at  any  moment,  though  I  consider  all  the 
devices  of  double  printing,  and  composites,  and  cloud  negatives,  per- 
fectly warrantable,  and  in  judicious  hands  valuable.  These  are  at 
the  least,  only  partial  remedies  for  the  want  of  the  power  to  eliminate, 
and  each  mechanical  aid  of  this  sort  brings  with  it  in  its  train  a  new 
collection  of  technical  errors  of  application  to  be  added  to  the  already 
numerous  artistic  errors  natural  to  the  imperfect  man. 

So  much,  then,  for  what  photography  cannot  do  ;  now  to  indicate 
some  of  its  peculiar  powers,  and  in  what  directions  it  may  legitimately 
claim  to  rank  as  a  fine  art.  Clearly  in  the  accurate  representation  of 
form  and  detail  the  photographer  is  easily  first.  He  should  then 
devote  his  attention,  as  much  as  possible,  to  depicting  objects  which 
depend  chiefly  on  their  shape,  or  outline,  or  fineness  of  detail,  for  their 
beauty.  In  the  representation  of  light  and  shade,  although  he  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  he  is  not  to  be  despised ;  and,  lastly,  the  quickness  of 
his  operations  may  enable  lum  to  seize  on  many  fleeting  effects  too 
transient  for  either  brush  or  pencil. 

The  most  beautiful  photographs  I  ever  saw  were  of  hare  trees 
covered  with  ice  crystals ;  but  leafless  trees  at  any  time  are  a  perfect 
subject,  and  one  to  be  had,  too,  in  winter,  when  times  are  bad  and 
sitters  few  and  far  between.  Winter  also  is  the  season  at  which 
trees  will  stand  for  their  portraits.  When  they  are  in  the  pride  of 
their  summer  garment  a  group  of  a  dozen  babies  is  not  so  restless  as  a 
tree.  Time  after  time  I  have  watched  the  leaves  for  ten  minutes  or 
longer  and  detected  no  movement.  Exclaiming,  "  Now  is  the  time !" 
I  went  for  a  camera,  but  before  I  got  it  planted  a  gale  had  arisen,  and 
the  trees  did  not  mean  to  be  still  again  for  a  month.  Such  events 
are  trials,  and  the  photographer  is  fur  from  patient  under  them.  He 
seems  to  think  that  because  his  exposures  take  only  a  few  seconds, 
therefore  be  ought  to  be  able  to  make  pictures  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  few  minutes.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  Let  him 
consider  the  ways  of  the  arUst  and  be  wise.  We  do  not  see  artists 
endeavouring  to  produce  a  picture  every  hour  of  the  day,  or  every 
day  in  the  year;  on  the  contrary,  they  usually  spend. many  days  in 
pottering  about  looking  at  points  of  view,  and  sometimes  making 
little  sketchea  to  aee  bow  thinp  will  look  in  a  picture  before  bringing 
out  a  large  eanvaa  and  beginning  to  work  on  it.  If  the  artist  produces 
in  a  fortnight  or  ao  one  picture  which  is  really  a  thing  of  beauty  he 
rejoicee.  Much  more,  then,  the  photographer  with  his  severer  limita- 
tion* if  in  a  similar  time  he  can  produce  one  photograph  really  worthy 
to  be  called  a  picture.  Of  course,  on  the  way  to  this  result  he  must 
have  many  failures,  and  I  would  urge  upon  him  to  destroy  freely.  Do 
not  let  bad  or  indifferent  work  go  out  into  the  world  to  degrade  the 
name  of  the  art.  Keep  a  high  ideal  in  view  from  the  beginning,  and 
march  toward*  it  coorageoualy  through  paths  strewn  with  broken 
glaaa.  Cc6mo.  I.  Bdbtok, 


ELECTKIC  LIGHT  LANTERNS. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  house  to  house  supply  of  electricity  in 
London,  and  other  large  cities  and  towns,  the  use  of  the  electric  light 
will  no  doubt  be  considerably  extended,  not  only  for  general  illumi- 
nation, but  also  for  special  purpoaes,  such  as  projection  work,  enkrge- 
ments,  &c. 

Previously,  as  far  as  the  optical  lantern  was  concerned,  very  few 
^-outside  large  institutions,  such  as  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  some  of  the  universities  and  colleges — could  use  this  light, 
for  to  get  a  satisfactory  result  it  meant  a  great  outlay  for  plant,  con- 
sUting,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  institutions  named,  of  a  gas  engine, 
dynamo,  secondary  batteries  (to  ensure  steady  supply),  and  the  lamps, 
in  all  about  70(V.  Now  the  whole  thing  is  altered,  and  any  private 
individual  or  school  can  utilise  the  current  at  a  nominal  cost.  Central 
burning  arc  lights  can  be  obtained  to  give  1000  candle  power  for 
special  purpoaea,  such  as  using  high-power  projection  microscopes, 
micro-polanscopes,  4c. ;  but  at  the  present  moment  I  propose  dealing 
with  the  incandescent  form  of  lamp,  which  is  easy  to  use,  and  will 
give  satisfactory  results  for  moderate-sized  rooms.  All  who  have 
seen  the  ordinary  incandescent  electric  light  lamp  will  remember  the 
illuminating  filament  is  elongated  and  covers  a  large  area — a  factov 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  required  for  illuminating  an  optical 
system.  The  light  shoukl  be  approaching  that  of  a  point  in  order  to 
get  satisfactory  definition  and  illumination,  an  area  of  light  of  half  an 
inch  or  so  diameter  being  suitable.  With  large  area  of  light  the  rays 
pass  through  the  lenses  from  so  many  points  that  they  coma  to  a  focus 
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at  other  places  than  the  axis  of  the  optical  system,  and  therefore  give 
indifferent  illumination  or  deftnition.  In  order  to  meet  the  -wants  of 
ccientific  men  and  the  large  number  of  poople  who  use  optical  instru- 
ments, Professor  Fleming,  of  University  College,  London,  designed  a 
tilament  that  gives  all  the  light  in  a  suitable  circumscribed  area,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  brilliant  and  satisfactory  luminant  of  50  or  even 
100  candle-power.  It  is  done  by  crumpling  up  the  filament  in  a  grid- 
iron form,  so  that  while  the  necessary  leng^th  is  obtained  to  get  a  long 
line  of  luminosity,  it  is  at  the  same  time  all  concentrated.  This  is 
known  as  the  "  Focus  "  lamp. 

I  had  occasion  to  experiment  with  one  when  asked  by  a  captain  of 
a  mail  vessel  if  an  electric  light  could  be  fitted  to  his  enlarging 
lantern,  so  that  he  could  use  it  on  board  ship  for  the  amusement  of 
his  friends  or  the  passengers.  The  globe  of  gla.ss  (exhausted  of  air) 
which  contains  the  filament  is  about  three  and  half  inches  diameter, 
and  this  was  found  to  be  most  readily  adapted  by  mounting  it  in  a 
brass  gibbet-shaped  arm  or  rod,  the  end  of  which  fitted  in  a  stand 
attached  to  the  ordinary  lantern  tray.  A  circular  hole  in  the  stand 
with  a  clamp  allowed  of  the  vertical  or  lateral  adjustment  of  the 
lamp,  and  so  the  light  was  readily  got  central.  On  connecting  it  up 
to  a  local  electric  light  installation  (one  of  the  best  in  London),  it 
was  found  to  give  a  satisfactory  disc  up  to  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Certain 
points  of  improvement  suggested  themselves  for  a  lantern  with  which 
to  use  this  light,  and  Dr.  Fleming,  to  whom  the  report  was  made,  de- 
signed, and  instructed  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward,  of  406,  Strand,  to  make  a 
lantern  that  should  enable  photographic  and  other  slides  to  be  shown 
conveniently,  and,  at  the  same  time,  permit  of  numerous  scientific 
projections  to  be  made,  illustrative  of  magnetism,  electricity,  fluids, 
&c.,  for  it  can  be  either  used  horizontally  or  vertically,  the  front  lens, 
of  large  diameter  and  medium  focus,  having  an  adjustable  mirror  that 
will  reflect  the  rays  in  the  desired  direction.  In  form  it  is  an  oblong 
box  with  tliree  sides  closed,  with  the  exception  of  ventilating  holes 
and  any  special  door  or  opening  that  may  be  required ;  and  the  fourth 
side  composed  of  hinged  doors  opening  in  sections,  so  that  any  part  of 
the  apparatus  can  be  readily  got  at.  Grooves  are  placed  down  the 
inside,  and  into  these  are  slid  the  moiints  containing  respectively  the 
stage,  condenser,  &c.  The  lamo  is  mounted  on  a  moving  base  worked 
by  rack  and  pinion  from  outside,  and  the  objective  is  fastened  by  a 
brass  flange  to  one  end  of  the  mahogany  bod)'.  Every  possible  adjustr 
ment  can  thus  he  obtained,  and  by  means  of  the  various  grooves  any 
distance  from  the  lens  can  be  arranged  for.  The  objective  slides  out 
of  the  rack  front  complete,  so  that  another  focus  objective  can  be  used 
quickly  if  desired.  Levelling  screws  are  supplied  for  both  vertical  and 
horizontfd  work,  so  that  delicate  experiments  with  the  galvanometer, 
&c.,  can  be  performed.  While  the  focus  lamp  can  be  used  in  any 
large-size  lantern  body,  it  is  better  to  have  one  specially  made,  so  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  ventilation  may  be  allowed  for,  the 
heat  generated  by  the  lamp  requiring  special  facilities  for  the  ready 
change  of  hot  for  cool  air  inside  the  lantern. 

Although,  in  my  opinion,  the  light  will  never  supersede  the  lime- 
light for  lantern  illumination  where  compressed  gas  can  be  obtained, 
it  supplies  a  want,  and  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  many  for  trying 
slides,  enlarging  purposes,  and  for  lecture  demonstrations  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  suit  an  audience  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  persons. 
One  of  these  lanterns  was  shown  at  the  last  soiree  of  the  Uoyal 
Society,  and  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  it,  as  well  as  in  other 
electrical  exhibits  of  a  scientific  nature  by  Dr.  Fleming. 

G.  R.  Baker. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,  PLAIN  OR  COLOURED. 

Bt  rights,  the  title  of  this  paper  should  be  Coloured  Photographs, 
but  as  a  series  of  articles  are  appearing  weekly  under  this  title,  I  will 
vary  it  a  little  for  distinction  sake.  1  do  not  suppose,  since  photo- 
praphy  became  popular,  there  has  been  a  more  debated  question  than 
this  of  coloured  photographs,  or  one  that  has  branched  off  into  so 
many  side  issues,  starting  with  the  legitimacy  of  calling  a  photograph 
a  photograph  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
colourist  or  hand  work  generally.  At  one  time,  if  hand  work  could  be 
detected  on  a  photograph,  even  if  it  required  the  aid  of  a  magnifier,  it 
was  disqualified  as  unfit  to  compete  with  its  untouched  brotherhood. 
Then,  again,  pictures  were  admitted  for  competition  with  others  if  a 
jp-eat  part  of  their  artistic  beauty  depended  on  hand  work,  so  Ion"  as 
It  was  skilfully  hidden.  " 

Now  the  question  arises,  What  is  a  coloured  photograph  ?  It  will 
scarcely  do  to  say  in  reply,  off-hand,  that  it  is  one  that  has  received  a 
certain  amount  of  artist's  work  in  addition  to  the  chemical  and  un- 
doubtedly legitimate  work  of  the  light  itself,  because  this  would  at 
once  land  us  in  a  difficulty,  for  without  doubt  the  majority  of  nega- 


tives can  be  vastly  improved  ty  it,  and  I  cannot  see  why  any  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn  between  this  and  colour  applied  at  some 
other  stage.  Coloured  work,  although  it  may  be  in  monochrome,  if 
applied  to  the  negative  or  to  the  resultant  prints  is  a  mere  matter  of 
degree.  When  all  is  said,  the  photograph  will  owe  some  of  its  beauty 
to  something  independent  of  the  effects  of  light.  A  negative  so 
doctored  will  produce  a  print  that  will  enter  unchallenged  into  almost 
any  competition,  whereas  if  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  work  is  put 
on  the  print  its  doom  is  sealed.  A  clever  draughtsman  could  make  a 
negative  almost  entirely  by  hand  work,  innocent  alike  of  camera  or 
lens — pinhole  or  otherwise — that  would  pass  muster  as  an  ordinary 
negative,  and  a  copy  from  it  might  claim  to  be  an  untouched  photo- 
graph simply  because  the  positive  copy  had  escaped  the  damning  (sic) 
touch  of  brush  or  pencil.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  is  perfectly 
understood  what  a  coloured  photograpn  is,  but  this  is  just  the  point  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  considerable  doubt;  if  it  is  right  to 
exclude  work  improved  by  brush  or  pencil  in  one  stage,  I  cannot  see 
why  it  should  not  in  another.  Take  the  choicest  work  of  any  good 
photographer,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  negatives,  at  any  rate,  nave 
been  pencilled  or  papered,  or  rubbed  down  or  strengthened  up,  or 
something  or  other  that  the  light  had  no  part  in  the  effecting  this  in 
landscape  work.  In  portraiture  it  is  infinitely  worse.  The  original  is 
so  worked  on,  that  if  the  camera  was  a  sentient  thing  it  would  not 
know  its  own  offspring.  The  retoucher,  if  he  has  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  more  or  less  idealises  the,  may  be,  commonplace  figures  he 
has  to  work  on ;  and  the  more  he  idealises  without  actually  losing  the 
likeness,  the  more  is  his  work  appreciated.  Purists  may  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror,  but  it  is  a  fact  all  the  same,  and  a  portrait  not  worked 
on  and  smoothed  up  is  considered  coarse  and  unfinished.  Merely 
touching  out  defects  or  softening  exaggerated  lines  is  not  sufficient, 
although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn 
and  as  to  how  much  shall  be  done  or  left  undone.  That  very  elastic 
phrase,  "  Only  just  sufficient,"  depends  on  who  does  it  and  who  says 
It,  and  may  either  mean  a  tremendous  lot  of  work  or  very  little  indeed, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Now,  again,  when  we  begin  to  argue  about  truthfulness,  we  see  a 
coarse,  wrinkled,  spotty  epidermis  "  made  up "  with  powder  and 
cosmetiques  into  a  blooming  childhood  quality  for  the  special  behoof 
of  the  photographer ;  retouching  is  done  on  the  mibject  here,  and 
possibly  does  away,  in  a  great  degree,  with  the  necessity  for  it  on  the 
negative;  but  it  is  just  as  misleading,  as  we  do  not  get  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  as  generally  understood,  the  colour  being 
applied  at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  the  process.  Very  few 
have  that  Cromwellian  force  of  character  to  prefer  the  warts,  and  I 
think,  for  the  sake  of  the  community  at  large,  it  is  a  very  good  thins: 
they  don't.  We  have  only  to  go  through  an  old  album  of  portraits, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  an  album  of  old  portraits,  side  by  side  with 
one  of  modern  good  work,  and  then  decide  which  style  we  prefer, 
even  as  hare  remembrances  of  the  personal  appearance  of  our  friends. 

People  we  like  we  involuntarily  idealise  in  our  own  minds,  and 
prefer  the  refined,  if  incorrect  manner  of  representing  them,  apart 
from  any  idea  of  exaggerated  improvement ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  seldom, 
to  speak  broadly,  that  we  notice  slight  defects  or  imperfections  in  those 
with  whom  we  associate.  How  many,  for  instance,  could,  without 
hesitation,  say  what  was  the  colour  of  the  eyes  of  a  friend  (unless  of 
a  particularly  intimate  one)  from  recollection,  or  unless  they  were  par- 
ticularly striking  eyes  ?  This  actual  ignorance  of  facts  and  defects  has 
much  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  retouching ;  they  are  unnoticed  in 
the  person,  and  probiibly  only  brought  into  notice  by  the  close  criticism 
usually  bestowed  on  photographs.  Most  people  can  call  to  mind  a 
remark  of  this  character :  "  Dear  me,  your  nose  is  all  on  one  side ! " 
or,  "  One  eye  is  larger  than  the  other  !  or,  "  The  mouth  is  wrong  !  " 
or  some  flattering  speech  or  other  that  may  be  perfectly  truthful ;  but 
the  defect  is  not  realised  until  the  photographer  has  done  his  work. 
If  by  any  brush  or  pencil  skill  faults  are  made  less  noticeable,  it,  in  my 
opinion,  is  better  for  everybody.  It  is  very  true  that  retouching  may 
be  carried  to  such  excess  that  it  becomes  positively  hideous — all  the 
natural  texture  of  the  skin  done  away  with,  and  the  photograph, 
instead  of  looking  like  a  copy  of  a  human  being,  looks  more  like  one 
of  a  wax  doll  or  a  marble  bust ;  it  neither  adds  beauty  or  conveys 
a  pleasing  impression ;  it  does  not  have  the  effect  of  idealising,  but 
destroys  any  beauty  that  may  exist :  and  here  I  think  we  must  draw 
the  line  as  to  retouching  or  colouring  the  negative. 

We  now  advance  a  stage,  to  the  print,  for  with  every  care  bestowed 
on  the  negative  a  little  retouching  on  the  prints  for  the  reduction  of 
the  intensity  of  too  strong  lights,  and  the  removal  of  some  altogether, 
greatly  increases  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  picture.  A  mass  of 
shadow  broken  up  by  small  brilliant  spots  of  light  generally  gives  an 
unpleasant  effect,  and  necessitates  the  use  of  colour  for  their  removal. 
The  untouched  picture  looks  crude  and  unsatisfactory  compared  with 
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■%  print  th*t  has  andergone  thU  colouring,  or  call  it  by  some  other 
same — sputting,  if  preferred — the  reault  ia  the  same ;  the  effect  of  the 
picture  is  due  to  haiid  work,  and  not  to  pure  photography.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  when  coloured  work  is  talked  of,  photographs  upon  \Aich 
manT  varitsd  colours  hare  been  applied  i.s  usually  indicated,  or  photo- 
graplif  on  which  tbepbotcvnph  is  ab«'<lutely  inviiiible;  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  degree  (aao,  peraapa,  the  first  indication  of  the  existence  of 
a  pbotocraphic  base  is  it«  fading  or  dLicoIouration).  In  such  ca^es 
would  It  not  be  better  to  drop  the  wurd  photograph  entirely,  the 
photograph  being  as  practically  hidden  as  is  the  cliarcoal  sketch  of 
the  painter  ?  in  fact,  it  in  manv  caaas  only  serves  the  same  purposes, 
and  diwppears  as  the  colour  is  laid  on.  It  is  quite  misleading  to  call 
aoeh  a  production  a  coloured  photograph ;  although  custom  has 
accepted  the  detiuition,  the  ijoner  the  same  authority  discards  it  the 
better. 

So  much,  then,  fur  what  a  colooied  photograph  should  not  be ;  as 
t"  what  it  should  be  is,  I  take  it,  aaotber  matter,  and  may  be  fairly 
<!'  <ribed  a*  a  photograph  in  which  the  chemical  image  is  not  hidden 
I '.  applied  colour,  but  u  in  evidenoa  throughout  the  work.  In  such 
ci-es  there  ooald  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  exutence  of  the  photograph, 
but  as  to  whether  it  wa«  improred  by  the  colouring  is  another  matter 
— taste*  differ ;  but  I  think  an*  picture  exceptionally  good  passing 
under  the  title  of  a  coloured  photogTaph  will  be  found  to  ahow  no 
erideooe  of  the  photograph  itself,  but  merely  of  the  work  that  has  been 

put  on  it.  EoWAilU  DUNMOBB. 


LANDSCAPE  ART. 
It  ia  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  eompHiDent,  at  least  I  feel  it  so,  that 
the  rather  irate  "  F.  R,"  on  page  674  of  this  JorBNAL,  take*  excep- 
tion to  a  casual  expreanion  o(  mine  on  thu  subject,  aa  it  shows  that 
the  remarks  have  been  read  carefully,  if  not  appreciatively. 

That  ezpreaaioD,  which  after  all  u  only  one  uf  opinion,  is,  "  But  it 
is  perfectly  patent  to  all  who  ehooae  to  look  that  it  (photography)  has 
^(ute  revolutioniaed  the  landaop*  ut,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of 
iMirope,  with  pwhapa  the  single  tatttfUioa  oi  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countnee" — a  auBciaiitly  widis  — tfcwa.  And  an  be  nuts  hia  view 
in  the  form  uf  a  qneatioD,  "  It  woald  be  intenating,  inae«d,  to  learn 
in  what  way  th«  jrHwiwapii  art  ia  for  a  aingle  instant  revolutionised  by 
photography  'f "  th»  qoMtion  might  be  very  fairly  and  ahortly  an- 
awered  in  the  Seolah  faatuon  \iy  aaking  another. 

Where  wa-i  the  laadac*p«  art  of  Kurope  before  its  advent?  Shoukl 
we  look  for  it  in  Italy,  wbicb  muat  be  looked  upon  aa  the  birth  home 
of  modem  art  f  aad  how  many  landstmpe  artista  has  the  modem  Italy 
pioduoed  ?  Is  Uadacape  art  to  ba  foand  in  the  works  of,  say,  Salvator 
Koaa,  with  hia  magnilleaat  drsaaaa  of  inipoaiiiUe  mountaina,  gotgea, 
«nd  tree*;  the  pa**a*  inhabitad  bygoaU  and  picturesque  brigands 
drawn  with  great  power  and  vicoar,  aad  dashed  off  with  what  appears 
to  be  the  skill  and  rapidity  ofttm  aeaoa  painter  P  or  are  we  to  take 
the  trwtha  of  nature  which  photography  laaehea  from  the  Undicape* 
aad  cattle  of  Ho*a  da  Tivoli,  whoaa  works  may  be  taken  as  coarse 
akateha*  of  ahaep  and  cattle  with  tlM  landjcapv  thruwn  in  as  a  make- 
waigbtf  The  kadacape  backpoaada  of  nuch  of  the  trreat.  Italian 
mastera  aa  I  bar*  aeea  an,  whib  beantifully  painted,  utterly  untnie 
to  natare,  whether  we  take  them  ftrom  Titian  or  from  lUfnello,  from 
the  li-llini  or  Domeaichino  or  Tlaloivtto,  and  thrr  are  invariably 
subordinate  to  the  rest  of  the  tabjact,  which  may  be,  and  no  donbt 
is,  right  enoagh;  bat  they  an  poaly  from  the  artist's  imagination, 
and  put  tbara  aiately  to  help  tha  eoeipaaition  either  by  iu  form  or 
iu  colour,  aad  nuely  avan  for  its  MggMtiveneas,  to  say  nothing  of 
th*  tnith  to  nature.  Among  tba  Moie  modem  men,  Canalette  and 
Ouardi,  with  th^ir  alraoat  ^Mtogiaphieany  correct  architectural  views 
of  Venetian  subjects,  may  be  qaolM  as  about  the  only  exceptions  in 
Italian  landscape  art,  for  e*en  the  CODpaistivelT  modem  Swaneveldt 
ia  no  tnu  laadacape  artist;  bat  aiBee  the  advent  of  photography, 
Italr  is  brginoinf  to  have  a  taata  fur,  and  b  creating  a  school  of, 
lanoncape  art. 

Where  can  wa  find  in  Spanish  art  anything  of  the  trath  of  this  art 
of  landscape*  Vclaaaoex,  Kibm,  Mnrillo,  Zurbaran,  were  all  great 
artiste,  but  they,  toRtlier  with  all  the  k>ng  caUlogue  of  names  and 
work  which  .Sir  WUliam  Stirling  Maxwell,  the  greateat  anthotity  on 
the  subject,  in  hia  two  volnmce,  treat  landscape  aa  if  of  no  account  in 
picture  making.  Indeed,  it  wodjd  aeem  that  before  the  advent  of 
photography  no  one  ever  thoogfat  of  reprxtudng  landscape  in  art ; 
but  now  we  have  Spaniards  wboae  work  will  compare  favourably  and 
take  rank  with  any  of  their  oompeeia. 

Germany,  in  ita  early  artistic  atagca,  with  Albert  Diirer  as  the 
great*^  of  its  exponents,  while  great  aa  an  artist,  admirable  in 
drai^htmaaahip,  aad  almoat  oaiqaa  in  conception,  shows  the  same 
want  of  fadiag  for  tbia  dapartaaat  of  art.    A  beautifully  drawn 


flower,  a  few  pebbles,  or  a  tuft  of  grass  in  the  foreground,  with  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  distant  landscape,  are  abundantly  often 
there  to  show,  not  want  of  capability,  but  rather  the  absence  of  appre- 
ciation or  contempt  for  those  beauties  of  nature  of  which  his  skill 
could  su  lovingly  represent  when  he  chose  or  it  suited  his  purpose ; 
for  Diirer  was  a  man  who  made  his- art  subservient  to  bis  high 
imaginative  power.  I  cannot  call  to  recollection  any  school  of 
German  landscape  art  which  is  not  of  the  very  modern  type,  and 
doubtfully  good  at  that 

The  art  of  the  Northern  nations — Russia  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries — is,  like  our  own,  the  creation  of  a  much  more  modern 
period  indeed,  but  the  creation  of  this  century,  and  so  within  the 
memory  of  the  generation  of  still  living  men  ;  and  coming  to  that  of 
France,  w^ith  probabiy  the  exceptions  of  Joseph  Vernet  and  Claude 
Lorraine,  all  the  historic  painters  have  gone  lor  what  is  (I  think) 
erroneously  called  high  art,  and  it  may  be  added  as  typical  of  the 
nation  of  interminable  miles  of  battle  pieces.  Vernet's  pictures  are, 
in  many  instances,  beautiful  works  of  the  painter's  art ;  but,  like  those 
of  Claude,  he  subordinated  nature  to  the  imagination  of  the  artist, 
and  in  the  desire  to  improve  the  unimprovable  they  created  grand  con- 
ceptions and  effects  which  never  existed,  save  on  their  own  canvases. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  primary  consideration  of  the  landscapist 
should  be  to  represent  as  truly  as  may  be,  with  the  limited  means  at 
his  command,  the  varied  scenes  of  those  aspects  of  nature  which 
affect  his  peculiar  susceptibilities,  and  through  this  to  excite  the 
same  or  similar  feelings  iu  those  who  see  and  enjoy  his  work.  I  also 
hold  it  may^  be  wrong  that  the  painters  of  the,  to  us,  rather  un- 
picturesque  countries  of  Holland  and  Flanders  (speaking  generally) 
tried  to  do  this,  and  succeeded  better  than  those  of  any  other  of  the 
art-practising  coimtries,  and  that  none  came  nearer  to  that  truth  than 
such  men  (among  many  others)  as  Albert  Cuyp,  Kuysdael,  Ilobbima, 
and  David  Teniers ;  and  if  the  landscape  art  of  this  country  has  been 
indebted  to  any,  it  is  to  the  influence  uf  such  men. 

In  this  country  our  artistic  susceptibilities  were  later,  in  point  of 
time,  of  being  evoked,  and  our  painters  very  probably  from  their 
surroundings,  both  physical  and  literary,  seem  to  have  taken  more 
appreciatively  to  the  representations  of  the  sea-girt  isles  with  their 
many  beauties  than  to  the  high  art  of  the  Continent.  This  they  did 
at  first  crudely  enough;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  "F, B.", 
that  in  this  department  have  been  the  greatest  triumphs. 

What  does  Vt.  Woloott — "Peter  Pindar" — say  in  criticising  the 
exhibitiona  of  the  first  years  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Loudon  P  to 
so  great  a  man  as  Gainsborough  he  gives  this  advice : — 

"  To  mind  his  landscape,  have  the  modest  (jrace 
To  see  there  tomelima  nature's  tints  despised, 
I  wish  (A(M  more  attended  to  and  prizeil." 

And  of  another,  and  the  principal  landscape  painter  of  the  period : — 

"And  Loutherl>oui;g,  whom  heaven  so  wills 

To  make  brass  skies,  and  golden  hills 
With  marble  bullocks,  in  gliss  |iutures  grazing. 

Thy  repatation,  too,  will  rise. 

And  people,  gaping  with  surprise. 
Cry,  Moiuieur  LoutberOoutg  is  most  amazing  !" 

But  without  going  into  the  history  of  English  landscape  art  and 
coming  to  our  more  immediate  times,  one  remark  may  settle  the 
matter.  Did  not  Turner  see  the  inherent  untruth  of  the  landscape  art 
of  Claude,  and  to  prove  his  views  produced  the  famous  Liber 
VeritatU  in  rivalry  to  the  Liber  Ntudiorttm  f  and  yet,  with  all  the 
beauty  and  attempted  truth  of  the  Veritatit,  we  see  through  the 
education  which  photography  has  so  widely  spread  and  insensibly 
given  to  every  student  and  every  individual,  that  Turner  fails  almost 
as  much  as  does  Claude.  This  is  where  photography  is  teaching,  if  it 
has  not  taught,  how  to  represent  truly  instead  of  untruly.  If  this  is 
not  revolution  it  is  perilously  near  it. 

And  coming  down  almost  to  the  present  date,  allow  a  quotation 
from  the  editorial  columns  of  this  Joubnal,  page  268,  of  I860  :— 

"  The  Boyal  Academy  Exhibition  is  now  open.  Although  the  Exhibi- 
tion may  be  said  to  ba  below  the  average  of  previous  years,  there  are 
many  pictures  which  should  be  studied  by  photographers.  Several  of 
the  pictures,  both  portrait  and  landscape,  bear  strong  evidence  of  having 
been  painted,  wholly  or  partly,  from  photographs.  Many  painters, 
altboogh  they  profesa  a  contempt  for  it,  are  largely  indebted  to  photo- 
graphy lor  many  of  their  picturas.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  make  no 
aeoet  of  it  that  they  employ  photographs  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 
Indeed,  several  well -known  landscape  painters  now  possess  a  photo- 
graphic outfit  and  profit  by  its  employment,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  own  it.    Tlie  mure  credit  to  them." 

The  second  count  of  the  indictment  is,  that  I  have  in  the  same 
article  further  stated  that  "  several  of  the  most  famous  names  in  art 
eirdea  sie  not  content  with  either  copying  early  (?) "  {i.e.,  1  might 
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have  said  their  own  earlier  designed  works)  "  but  carefully  drawn 
designs  by  the  use  of  our  art,  but  go  much  further  than  that,  and  get 
the  same  reproduced  on  the  canvas  or  the  panel  prepared  for  painting." 
"  I  deny,"  he  says,  "  the  truthfulness  of  the  assertion  that  an  artist 
exists,"  &c. 

But  still,  denial  notwithstanding,  the  statement  is  one  of  actual 
fact  and  literal  truth.  Two,  at  least,  of  different  pictures  by  one  of 
the  first  rank  of  living  artist-s,  produced  in  the  way  described,  were 
sold  by  me  for  upwardS  of  .'iOO^.  a-piece  :  one  of  these  was  to  a  gentle- 
man reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  judges  in  London,  and  I  know  he 
has  a  fine  collection,  having  seen  it ;  the  other  was  sold  here  for  a 
similar  sum,  and  to  an  equally  capable  judge. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  of  living  artists,  they  could  be 
multiplied  quite  easily  were  it  either  expedient  or  desirable ;  but  it 
will  be  ea.«ily  understood  that  with  living  persons  it  is  not  wise  to  use 
names  or  dignities. 

In  the  case  of  deceased  artists  it  is  different,  and  as  both  parties  in 
the  case  to  be  quoted  are  now  dead  no  barm  can  accrue.      The  late 

Mr. ,  of  the  Montreal  Herald  or  Gazette,  was  a  lover  of  the  fine 

arts,  and  used  to  come  over  to  this  country  once  a-year  on  a  holiday, 
and  he  generally  bought  a  picture  or  tsvo.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Jie,  instead  of  buying  what  might  be  on  sale,  left  commissions  for  at 
least  half  a  dozen  of  pictures  in  oil.  Two  of  tiese  were  to  be  from 
the  brush  of  the  late  Samuel  Bough,  R.S.A.,  one  of  the  best  landscaije 
painters,  English  or  Scotch,  then  living.  The  subjects  selected  had 
been  previously  executed,  and  were  engraved  also,  of  a  small  size ; 
the  subjects  of  both  were  landscapes  and  figures.  The  price  was  to 
"be,  writing  from  recollection,  120*.  a-piece.  The  artist  grumbled  very 
much  over  the  price,  but  as  they  were  to  be  used  for  an  exhibition  on 

the  other  side  he  agreed,  swearing  he'd  be before  he'd  be  at  the 

trouble  of  drawing  them  at  the  price,  so  he  employed  me  to  photo- 
^aph  and  print  them  on  canvas.  The  size  was  about  thirty-six 
inches  on  the  base  line,  and  as  at  the  time  I  had  no  bath  of  the  size 
necessary,  they  were  made  with  bromide  emulsion  from  transparencies, 
using  the  lantern  and  the  limelight.  If  I  recollect — well,  the  ex- 
posure was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  result  was  perfectly 
l^od,  and  the  printed  canvases  were  delivered  within  a  few  days. 

This,  I  think,  should  satisfy  "  F.  B."  of  the  facts ;  and  all  who  knew 
Mr.  Bough  know  the  contemnatory  fun  he  used  constantly  to  poke  at 
photographers  and  photography  in  public  and  private.  I  hardly 
expected  at  this  time  of  day  to  have  my  veracity  called  in  question. 
Opinion  and  judgment  are  very  different.  W.  U.  Davies. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BLUE-BOOK. 
Blttb-books  are  so  intimately  associated  with  matters  parliamentary, 
that  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  almost  an  anomaly  to  speak  of  a 
Blue-book  as  in  any  way  connected  with  photography.  While  the 
Blue-book  of  our  legislators  is  in  all  sincerity  plentiful  enough,  copies 
of  the  work  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  communication  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  We  presume  the  regulation  Blue-book  takes 
its  title  from  its  outside  covering;  but  here  the  reveree  holds  good, 
the  contents  themselves  forming  a  series  of  blue  impressions. 

Book  collecting  is  more  or  less  a  disease,  and  a  somewhat  incurable 
one.  Book  huntmg,  as  a  famous  name.»ake  of  my  own,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  refers  to  it,  is  a  genuine  sport.  The  two  things  are  by  no  means 
synonymous.  Book  collecting  is  one  thing,  and  it  may  be  extensively 
and  expensively  indulged  in  without  any  of  the  sport  to  be  obtained 
when  a  veritable  hunt  for  a  coveted  and  scarce  volume  is  entered 
upon.  The  volumes  we  are  here  dealing  with  are  the  results  of  a 
hunt  which  has  been  pursued  for  several  years  ;  in  fact,  continued  so 
long  as  almost  to  doubt  the  possibility  that  the  quarry  would  ever  be 
successfully  "  run  to  earth."  In  an  article  on  Photography  without  the 
use  of  Sitoer,  which  appeared  in  the  The  British  Jouhnal  of 
Photography,  December  9,  1804,  and  contributed  by  the  illustrious 
Henry  Fox  Talbot,  we  find  the  writer  saying: — "  We  know  that 
some  photographic  processes  are  permanent ;  for  instance,  tlie  cyano- 
type  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  by  which  process  a  lady  some  years  ago 
photographed  an  entire  series  of  British  seaweeds,  and  most  kindly 
and  liberally  distributed  the  copies  to  persons  interested  in  botany  and 
photography.  The  whole  of  these  prints  remain  unaltered  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years." 

It  was  these  observations  of  Talbot's  which  first  brought  the  exist- 
•ence  of  such  a  work  before  my  notice,  and  although  it  is  many  years 
ago  since  they  were  written,  I  had  never  been  able  to  come  across 
any  photographic  friend  who  had  either  heard  of  or  seen  the  book.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  had  possessed  the 
work  (whether  he  had  received  it  direct  from  the  author  or  how  he 
had  acquired  it  I  have  no  means  of  knowing),  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it 


is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  the  volumes  we  now  possess 
are  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  were  bought  last  spring  by  a 
London  dealer,  from  wliom  I  acquired  them.  Tlie  fact  that  they 
have  been  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hunt  adds  a  further 
element  of  interest.  Whether  we  regard  the  work  from  a  photo- 
graphic or  from  a  natural  history  point  of  view,  the  volumes  are 
certainly  unique  in  character.  Our  interest  in  these  "  Cyanotype  im- 
pressions "  is,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  mainly  photographic.  The 
two  volumes  may  be  described  as  large  quarto,  are  neatly  bound  in 
half  calf,  and  bear  on  the  outside  the  title,  British  Alga;. 

Opening  the  first  volume  we  find  the  initial  page  haa  the  title, 
British  Alga,  Vol.  I.,  printed  in  white  on  a  blue  ground,  obviously 
the  lettering  had  in  the  first  instance  been  printed  on  a  white  sheet 
of  paper  with  ordinarj'  ink  and  then  used  as  the  negative.  The 
following  page  has  the  inscription,  "  Photographs  of  British  Algae — 
cyanotype  impressions."  The  third  page  explains  the  purport  of  the 
work,  and  is  evidently  in  the  handwriting  of  the  producer.  We  give 
it  in  extenso. 

"  The  difficulty  of  making  accurate  drawings  of  objects  so  minute 
as  many  of  the  Algse  and  Confervas,  has  induced  me  to  avail  myself 
of  Sir  John  Herschel's  beautiful  process  of  cyanotype  to  obtain  im- 
pressions of  the  plants  themselves,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
offering  to  my  botanical  friends. 

"  I  hope  that,  in  general,  the  impressions  will  be  found  sharp  and 
well-defined,  but  in  some  instances  (such  as  the  Fuci)  the  thickness  of 
tlie  specimens  renders  it  impossible  to  press  the  glass  used  in  taking 
photographs  sufficiently  close  to  them  to  ensure  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  every  part ;  being,  however,  unwilling  to  omit  any  species  to 
which  I  had  access,  I  have  preferred  giving  such  impressions  as  I 
could  obtain  of  these  thick  objects  to  their  entire  omission.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have 
allowed  me  to  use  their  collections  of  Algae  on  this  occasion. 

"  The  names  refer  to  Ilervey's  Manual  of  British  Algee.  I  have 
taken  the  tribes  and  species  in  their  proper  order  when  I  was  able  to 
do  so,  but  in  many  cases  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  long  gaps 
from  the  want  of  the  plants  that  should  have  been  next  inserted, 
and  in  this  first  number  I  have  intentionally  departed  from  the 
systematic  arrangement,  that  I  might  give  specimens  of  very  various 
characters  as  a  sample.  A.  A." 

The  fourth  page  takes  the  form  of  a  dedication : — "  To  my  dearest 
father  this  attempt  is  affectionately  inscribed." 

Then  follow  100  plates  of  the  various  specimens  reproduced,  each 
one  having  its  botanical  name  affixed. 

The  second  volume  contains  107  plates,  to  which  there  falls  to  be 
added  80,  which  have  apparently  been  put  in  as  an  appendix,  making 
in  all  187.  The  number  of  plates  in  the  two  volumes  is  therefore  377. 
In  a  note  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  are  the  following  remarks  : — ■ 

"  Should  an}'  of  the  plants  which  are  omitted,  or  of  which  the  im- 
pressions are  from  poor  specimens,  be  obtained,  a  supplementary  part 
may  at  some  future  time  be  added  to  this  work. 

"  II.  P.,  Sejitember,  1859.  A.  A." 

The  foregoing  fixes  the  date  when  the  last  of  the  impressions  were 
secured,  and  this  shows  us  that  they  have  so  far  had  a  thirty  years' 
existence.  Whether  Talbot  had  an  actual  copy  of  the  work  before 
him  when  he  wrote  the  article  we  have  quoted  from  we  know  not; 
but  the  freshness  and  brightness—  nay,  in  some  cases,  the  vividness  of 
the  prints  would  make  one  almost  believe  that  they  had  been  but 
recently  reproduced.  This  will  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  how 
far  the  permanency  of  the  cyanotype  process  may  be  relied  on ;  but 
before  passing  on  to  consider  it  in  detail,  it  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  refer  to  the  paper  on  which  the  prints  have  been  produced. 
In  this  matter  we  have  only  the  original  water  marks  to  guide  us,  and 
althougli  many  of  the  sheets  do  not  show  any  mark,  still  we  find  a 
very  large  number  bearing  the  impress  of  I.  Whatman,  Turkey  Mill, 
and  the  years  of  manufacture  are  the  following  : — 184-3,  '45,  '46,  '48, 
'49,  and  '51.  There  are  one  or  two  sheets  which  have  as  their  water 
mark,  C.  Wilmot,  1840. 

In  the  editorial  article  of  The  British  Journal  Photogkaphic 
Almanac  for  the  current  year  a  very  exhaustive  account  of  iron 
printing  will  be  found,  and  by  referring  to  what  is  there  said  regard- 
ing ferro-prussiate  and  blue  prints,  the  inodus  operandi  to  be  followed 
in  producing  cyanotype  impressions  is  made  sufficiently  clear.  The 
process  is  one  which  dates  back  p 'etty  considerably  in  the  annals  of 
photography.  In  1840,  or  thee»iouts,  Sir  John  Ilerschel  demon- 
strated that  light  acted  on  the  luuiu  highly  oxidised  iron  salts  known 
as  ferric,  reducing  them  to  a  lower  state  of  o.\idation  (ferrous),  and 
as  these  reduced  products  manifest  with  certain  reagents  a  different 
series  of  reactions  from  what  the  original  substance  gives,  the  action 
of  light  is  rendered  evident  in  the  most  pronounced  manner.  The 
production  of  these  cyanotype  impressions  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
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whila  the  highly  ozidiaed  «alt  of  iroa  gives  no  reaction  with  red 
pniMiate  of  potuh  (potaaaiam  ferrieyanidet,  the  reduced  or  ferrous 
Mlt  giTca  the  formatioo  of  a  blue  product,  a  subetance  gimilar  in 
chazMtcr  to  ordinary  Pnusiaii  blue.  As  is  generally  well  known, 
paper  aerriog  to  giTe  blue  impraaMona  ia  to  be  had  commercially,  and 
la  laigely  employed  in  engioeeiin^  and  other  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  repio^nciug  fine  drmwiaga.  There  are  two  modifications 
of  such  paper,  the  one  similar  in  diaracter  to  the  impret-sions  in 
BritisA  Al^,  giring  a  white  line  on  a  blue  fn'ound ;  while  in  the 
other  the  lines  are  reprodueed  in  blue,  and  the  ground  remains  clear. 

The  remaining  point  to  be  eooiiilered  in  connexion  with  our 
Tnlniw  of  cyanoly^>es  is,  Who  baa  bean  the  author  of  them  ?  I  legret 
that  ao  far  I  Bare  not  been  able  to  find  any  one  who  could  afford  me 
tli«  naeeaaary  information,  or  could  angKest  a  clue  where  it  might  be 
poaaiblB  to  learn  something  regarding  tne  authoress.  That  it  was  a 
kdy  amateur  we  hare  the  evideoee  m  the  paternal  dedication.  The 
obIt  thing  relating  to  an  addreaa are  the  initials,  "  II .  P.,"  at  the  end  of 
Vol  II.  It  wooU  be  rerr  aatiafaelory  if  more  details  were  forth- 
coming. It  ia  qoite  clear  that  oolr  A  rery  few  copies  could  have  been 
ptepared  in  the  first  instance ;  in  UMt,  the  labour  entailed  in  producing 
only  one  copy  muat  have  been  enormooa.  We  leave  it  to  the  readetv 
of  the  JocMjiAL  to  see  if  further  iaformation  be  not  obtainable.  In 
the  meantime,  we  can  only  interpnt  the  somewhat  mysterious  initials 
"A.  A."  as  Anoaymoua  Amatetir.  Wm.  Lano,  jrx.,  F.C.S. 


LXX8BS. 
Ik  0«—— tmWna  t«  Iks  BIraiaBkaB  Photof  rapUc  Soelctj.] 
Wa  propoea  banng  a  little  talk  thia  aveaing  about  photographic  lenses. 
It  ia  eoBparatiTtly  aaay  lo  talk  wiAoot  aajisg  anything  that  is  to  be 
{nAlahla,  and  my  diOealtr  ia  |0  laO  yon  something  you  do  not  know. 
Bol  I  do  nope  the  diaaoaMoa  I  ahkB  aadeaTour  to  start  will  bring  out 
•oaaa  yaatlaal  kaevMsa  tern  dilhwieM  aaoog  ds.  That  is  my  object  in 
niwaptiBg  my  pvsaaat  poaitiaa.  I  laapaaa  to  leave  out,  as  far  as  eircum- 
stsnraa  will  pamit,  tba  Ihaaaetieaf  and  seientifie  aspect  of  the  subject, 
which  only  intarsata  i(a  lew,  and  treat  as  well  as  I  am  able  of  the  practical 
ride  of  it,  that  ia,  the  knowledge  and  naa  o(  Isaaaa,  in  which  we  most  all 
be  interaatad.  At  the  aame  time,  I  aliwtly  rannmrnanil  all  photographers 
lo  lean  what  they  aan  of  Ibe  Iheoay  aad  pttneiplaa  of  photagtaphie  opties, 
aa  they  «iU  tba  taadiar  paap  the  inlMllaaa,  eapabilittaa,  and  nse  of  their 
lanssa  I  am  not  going  lo  allaatpl  madi  Ualory  of  Ian  sea  cither,  but  will 
■paak  of  them  aa  1  ftnd  them. 

To  enwimanea  with,  I  may  awhapa  point  oat  where  a  pbotographie  lens 
tf&aa  tttta  any  other,  ft  I  laka  a  aimpU  spherical  Isns,  such  as  a 
■a^aifyiag  glaaa,  and  attach  it  lo  a  fats.,  tlxn  turn  it  to  some  brilliant 
■b|aa»,  I  aaa  fringaa  ef  aoieor  aroaad  Ibe  li«hu.  priamatie  eolouis  of 
If  I  lake  •  iiialwi  wMi  it  I  obriDiuly  tail  to  gat  abarp  ootlinea, 
bar  ilb  tnm  anfaoKal  abenatioB,  Ae.  If  oat 
I  and  eotnaM  vbsa  talsaaopas  came  lo  be 


_  bafon  pbolognphy  waa  known.  Tba  eoloor,  or  ehromatio 
abanatiaa  aa  H  ia  larBsd,  was  got  fid  of  by  making  aneh  lens  of  two  kinds 
af  glaaa  eananlad  togotbar.  one  ceaMar-baUncing  Iha  apposite  errors  of 
the  otbar,  and  so  Islaaaopsa  baaaoM  paaHy.improrad.  I  have  fall  obliged 
lo  moDlisa  the  lalaaeopa  laaa.  baawMa  Iha  pbotographie  lena  is  in  a  sense 
Ika  ovleaaa  of  it.  Tba  laaa  I  hM«  warn  iaarrihiil  may  show  a  vaiy  satis- 
iMlen  twaga  apoa  oor  greaad  glaai,  bat  attsmpt  to  take  a  picture  with 
it  ana  yoa  will  And  it  ail  oat  e(  foaaa.  Btrangs  to  say,  it  is  foond  there 
may  be  a  ahamieal  and  a  viaieaal  haos,  and  that  the  two  quite  differ.  I 
have  no  doobt  Dognatra  feaad  Ikia  diBeolty,  and  had  to  aaeartain  how 
far  lo  neeo  bia  loaaariag  sera—  to  grt  al  the  chemical  tocos.  A  pboto- 
laM  baa  to  be  iwiaslad  to  Make  the  two  tod  eoineide,  and  I 
tUa  abMy  baaaaaa  piMlir  ol  Isnaae  are  knocking  about  t»day 
I  Ibia  baa  been  vatr  imperlaa^y  parfermed,  moch  to  the  detriment 
of  Ibo  laaa  and  Iba  ■yattflealioo  of  the  tyro.  We  hare  got  as  far  now  aa 
what  is  called  a  aiagls  Itaa  (the  eompowid  of  two  pteoea  of  glass).  It  is 
BOW  so  well  ondaralood  and  simptlfled  that  I  now  ean  pick  np  a  very 
daaaat  faoif-piato  oboltpaplaa  laai^  aa  aamoonted  meniscus,  that  can  be 
boaght  in  t"-*"—  at  alglitotqpaaM  aaeb,  qoarter-plate  a  shilling.  It 
ia  iaah  aa  yoa  tmA  ia  abaaa  aaatoM^  and  in  skiUol  hands  will  produce 
pietanadimaoll  todialiBgaiah  tnm  Ihoaa  piadaeed  with  eipenaiTe  leases. 
It  Iheaa  laoaaa,  while  pving  moat  eseeUenl  raanlla  in 
,  when  applied  to  etraight  Unaa,  aach  as  architecture 
i  diawiaga,  ^ve  vaty  daeidad  dialortioa  at  the  margins.  When 
I  «M  al  Iha  tooBt  af  Iha  laaa  Iha  diatartion  was  barrel-shaped,  that 
ia,aaari^iaallb«aataan^«ha*«haaiha  stop  waa  at  Iha  back  ot  the 

;  that  la,  exiaaded  al  Iha  earners, 
leiasa  at  varying  distances 
ia  ealled  reetiUnear,  and 
I  wilh  a  similar  msanhig,  Tea  vrill  bsia  obearve  that  the  stop 
iaiatRMi of  ooe  lena  and  behind  Iba  other;  thismaybewbyoneeoneoou 
Iha  ether,  thoogb  I  bavo  aarcr  obaanoi  it  ia  print. 

Tba  !••  laaaw  loiBiag  Iha  aOHhiaaliaa  are  oflea  esaetiy  alike,  hence 
Iha  tana  symmaOieal.  TUa  fsna  of  laaa  givsa  aa  straight  linea,  hence 
the  laca  leetilineer.    Bat  it  boa  aaolhar  advantage  also,  it  admiU  ot  a 


laaa  Iho  Aatoniaa  waa  plaeaahiaa  Am^ 
Tbaaaiaalla  won  got  nd  of  by  aaplomag 
apart,  with  a  atop  between  them.  lUs 
aiher  tti^T'  with  a  similar  msaninfc  T« 


larger  stop  than  a  single  one  does  to  attain  the  same  depth  of  focus  ■ 
though  for  all  its  advantages  it  is  fiequcntly  inferior  to  the  simple  single 
lens  m  producing  pictorUl  effect  A  portrait  lens  is  one  of  this  combina- 
tion form,  working  with  extra  large  aperture,  often  /-4,  but  it  is  not  a 
symmetrical,  the  two  lenses  are  quite  different.  A  wide-angle  lens  is  also 
a  similar  form,  but  to  make  it  cover  a  plate  large  in  proportion  to  its 
focus  the  lenses  are  placed  closer  together,  and  a  smaller  stop  becomes 
necessary  to  give  depth  of  focus,  so  that  wide-angle  lenses  are  not  so  quick 
as  the  ordinary  rectilinear,  seldom  working  above  /-ll.  However,  they 
are  often  indispensable  for  working  at  short  distances,  which  they  do  by 
virtue  of  their  short  focus ;  but  as  they  give  an  exaggerated  appearance  to 
perspective,  should  never  be  used  when  a  long-focus  lens  would  do  the  work. 
To  those  who  have  never  done  so  it  is  worth  while  to  note  what  angle- 
means  in  respect  to  lenses.  I  will  attempt  an  illustration  on  a  half-plate. 
From  comer  to  corner  a  half- plate  measures  about.eight  inches.  Many  of 
you  possess  half-plate  lenses  of  eight  inches  focus';  now  we  will  see  what 
angle  they  include.  If  I  draw  a  line  from  two  extremities  of  our  plate  to 
the  lens,  so,  and  now  note  how  many  degrees  of  the  circle  that  includes, 
we  have  the  answer.  There  are  360  degrees  in  the  circle,  and  as  our  dia- 
gram shows  us  a  segment  exactly  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  the  angle  of  lens 
is  forty-five,  which  is  practically  an  admirable  one.  The  widest  angle 
lens  I  have  yet  met  with  is  four  inches  focus  to  the  half-plate ;  we  shall 
find  its  diagram  shows  just  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  which  is  of  course  90°. 
Wide-angle  lenses  are  usually  about  70°  to  80°,  which  would  be  about  five 
to  six  inches  focns  for  the  half-plate.  The  angle  of  a  lens  has  a  very 
direct  bearing  upon  the  artistic  side  of  the  question,  the  nearer  it  assimi- 
lates to  oor  own  eyes,  the  truer  the  effect.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  some- 
thing about  this  in  the  discussion. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  stops  or  diaphragms.  Lenses  without 
stops  are  like*  heads  without  brains — ^you  can  do  very  little  with  them. 
A  stop  has  various  effects  upon  a  lens,  mostly  beneficial,  though  I  don't 
wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  more  stop  the  better,  else  the  cap 
would  be  the  millenium  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  rather  say  the  larger  or 
the  less  stopping  the  better.  The  margin  of  a  lens  is  of  necessity  more 
inclined  to  faults  than  the  centre,  and  a  stop  acts  beneficially  in  inter- 
fering with  those  faulty  rays.  It  does  not  effect  this  by  cutting  them 
off,  else  the  same  thing  might  be  done  by  reducing  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  itself  ;  but  a  stop  properly  placed  "  turns  the  rays  in  the  way  they 
should  go,"  and  that  is  sufficient  for  us  to-night.  True,  stopping  down 
diminishes  the  light,  which  is  generally  the  reason  for  using  the  largest 
stop  you  can.  Undue  stopping  down  also  makes  detail  too  sharp  for 
most  artistic  senses.  The  position  of  the  stop  should  invariably  be 
determined  by  the  lena  maker,  and  if  found  to  be  at  fault— such  as  giving 
flare  spot — should  be  tetnmcd  to  that  individual  for  correction,  btops 
are,  or  should  be,  marked/  so-and-so.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  understand  the  exact  significance  of  those  marks  I  will  explain  it. 

The  figure  on  the  stop  refers  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  in  relation 
to  the  fosus  of  the  lens  ;  thus,  if  we  take  our  half-plate  eight  inches  focus 
rectilinear  and  look  at  the  largest  stop,  we  find  it  marked  f%,  and  od 
applying  a  foot  rule  find  that  the  aperture  measures  one  inch,  so  that  /-8 
means  an  apertuie  one-eighth  of  the  focus  of  the  lens.  If  you  look  at  the 
/■16  stop,  yon  will  find  it  measures  half  an  inch,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the 
focus  length.  The  great  value  of  this  notation  is  that,  practically  speak- 
ing,/-16,  or  any  figure  on  one  lens,  requires  the  same  exposure  as  the 
same  figure  on  any  other  lens,  thus  giving  us  a  ready  means  of  comparing 
and  adjusting  over-exposures.  Theory  also  steps  in  and  says  that  as  you 
inert ase  or  diminish  the  stop  the  amount  of  light  admitted  amounts  to 
the  square  of  the  difference,  or,  in  plain  language,  /-8  being  twice  the 
diameter  ot  /-16,  only  requires  one-fourth  of  the  exposure,  or  /-32,  being 
only  half  the  diameter,  requires  four  times  the  exposure.  In  practice  I 
have  found  tliat  /-33  would  be  over-exposed  with  four  times  the  exposure 
of /-IS,  but  we  must  not  rush  off  to  blame  theory  for  that — no  doubt  the 
philoaophers  are  right  in  the  main,  but  there  are  often  disturbing  influ- 
aoeaa.  I  want  to  know  whether  any  one  else  has  observed  the  same 
thing. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  say  that  there  are  several  modifications  ot 
the  foregoing  lensea  being  made  now,  such  as  a  single  lens,  with  a  com- 
paratively wide  angle,  and  a  symmetrical  doublet  working  with  as  large 
an  apparatus  as  /-6,  the  Euryscojpe.  These  lenses  are  invaluable  for 
special  purposes,  bat  are  not  so  universal  as  the  others.  I  have  a  triplet 
lena  ben ;  thia  lens  is  an  arrangement  of  three  achromatics,  all  of  dif- 
ferent size  and  focus  ;  it  is  perfectly  rectilinear,  and  a  splendid  lens  for 
meet  pnrpoees,  copying  in  particular,  but  it  has  one  great  drawback  to 
modem  ideas — it  is  very  slow.  It  dates  much  earlier  than  the  rectilinear 
you  are  so  familiar  with,  and  in  its  day  was  the  best  lens  to  be  had. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  quite  a  flutter  has  been  caused  among  us  by 
the  discovery  ot  an  entirely  new  glass,  known  as  "  Jena."  It  places  quite 
a  new  power  in  the  banos  of  the  optician,  and  great  things  have  been 
prophesied.  Whatever  it  may  be  destined  to  become,  we  have  not  heard 
quite  so  much  of  it  lately,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  specimen  myself.  I 
think  wa  are  now  ready  to  look  for  the  "  moral,"  and  seek  an  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  lens  shall  1  buy  7  "  That  is  a  very  awkward  ques- 
tion to  be  asked.  If  we  are  asked  "  Wliat  Uruet  shall  I  buy?  "  the  answer 
is  comparatively  easy.  We  have  got  into  the  subject  sufficiently  to-night 
lo  see  that  to  satisfactorily  accomplish  all  round  work  several  lenses  are 
wanted,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  professionals  and  all  amateurs  who  can 
command  them  employ  several  lenses  to  their  cameras. 
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The  nraal,  and  I've  no  donbt  the  best  sdrioe  to  the  one  lens  man  is  to 
buy  a  rapid  rectiliueaj-,  or  one  of  the  same  class,  for  I  shcAild  hke  it  to  be 
miderstood  tliat  tUere  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  first-class  makers  turning 
oat  a  similar  lens,  and  the  qualities  of  all  are  so  much  alike  that  it  takes 
a  much  cleverer  man  than  I  am  to  detect  the  difference.  The  young 
beginner  with  a  cheap  set  invariably  has  only  the  single  lens  to  work 
with,  but  while  he  sticks  to  oidinary  landscape  or  groups,  his  disadvan- 
tage is  far  more  imaginary  than  real.  In  fact,  as  already  shown,  he  may 
often  have  an  actual  advantage.  I  have  necessarily  only  been  able  to 
give  a  rough  outline  of  my  subject,  but  if  its  scantiness  enables  yon  to 
commit  it  the  more  surely  to  memory,  my  efforts  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.  It  is  the  desire  now  that  you  should  ask  and  raise  questions,  and 
what  I  cannot  answer  others  amongst  us  may.  I  look  forward  to  the 
disoassion  so  raised  being  of  far  more  value  than  my  little  paper. 

Walter  Griffiths. 


LEWES  AND  SUSSEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
List  of  Awards. 

Division  A.— Class  1.  A.  H.  Webling,  silver  medal ;  P.  Morris,  bronze 
medal.— Class  2.  E.  I.  Baker,  silver  medal ;  W.  P.  Marsh,  bronze  medal. 
—Class  3.  Mayall  &  Co.,  silver  medal ;  no  award  of  bronze  medal.— 
Class  4.  W.  &  H.  A.  Fry,  silver  medal ;  E.  I.  Baker,  bronze  medal — 
Class  5.  W.  P.  Marsh,  silver  medal ;  no  award  of  bronze  mtdal.— Class 
6.  A.  E.  Slater,  silver  medal ;  no  award  of  bronze  medal. — Class  7.  No 
entries.— Class  8.  A.  H.  C.  Corder,  silver  medal ;  A.  H.  Webling,  bronze 
medal.— Class  9.  W.  &  A.  H.  Fry,  silver  medal ;  no  award  of  bronze 
medal.— Class  10.  W.  &  A.  H.  Fry,  silver  medal;  E.  I.  Baker,  bronze 
medal. 

Division  B. — Class  11.  S.  Norman,  silver  medal ;  A.  H.  C.  Corder, 
bronze  medal.— Class  12.  No  awards.- Class  13.  E.  J.  Bedford,  silver 
medal ;  S.  Norman,  bronze  medal.— Class  14.  S.  Norman,  silver  medal ; 
D.  Blagrove,  jun.,  bronze  medal. — Class  15.  E.  J.  Bedford,  silver  medal ; 
no  award  of  bronze  medal.— Class  16.  P.  Morris,  silver  medal ;  J.  J. 
Holloway,  bronze  medal.— Class  17.  I?  Morris,  silver  medal ;  A.  H.  C. 
Corder,  bronze  medal. — Class  18.  J.  G.  Braden,  silver  medal ;  no  award 
of  bronze  medal.— Class  19.  E.  I.  Baker,  silver  medal ;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Cole, 
bronze  medal. 

Division  C. — Class  20.  E.  Hammond,  silver  medal — Class  21.  S. 
Norman,  a  bromide  enlargement,  value  21.  2s.— Class  22.  S.  Norman, 
silver  medal ;  E.  J.  Bedford,  bronze  medal. 


jporfign  llotes  anti  i^etos. 


The  difficnlties  by  which  the  application  of  photography  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  surrounded — a  subject  whioli  gave  rise  to  some  interesting  dis- 
oassion in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  a  few  weeks  ago — have  received  fresh 
illustration  from  the  nnsatisfactory  result  of  the  most  recent  attempts  to 
improve  on  the  previously  existing  photographs  of  the  moon.  The  photo- 
graphs in  question  were  taken  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  California,  where 
the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  and  the  skill  of  the  operators  naturally 
gave  rise  to  the  expectation  that  the  results  would  greatly  surpass  any- 
thing hitherto  obtained.  Dr.  Meydenbauer,  of  Berlin,  however,  to  whom 
they  were  submitted  for  examination,  maintains  that  no  improvement  on 
the  smaller  photographs  of  1865  is  apparent.  A  German  contemporary 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  extremely  disheartening  result : — 
"Every  telescope,"  it  states,  "  when  in  position,  is  subjected  unavoidably  to 
small  vibrations  about  its  point  of  suspension,  and  the  larger  the  instru- 
ment the  more  this  is  the  case.  The  great  lenses  of  a  large  telescope  do 
not  perfectly  preserve  their  form  in  all  positions  ;  the  glass,  in  spite  of  its 
comparative  rigidity,  being  subjected  to  flexions  which  spoil  the  sharpness 
of  definition  of  the  image  for  photographic  purposes.  These  evils  do  not 
make  themselves  so  strongly  felt  with  smaller  instruments ;  hence  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  earlier  photographs." 


The  publication  is  announced  of  a  new  work  by  Drs.  Franckel  and 
Pfeiffer,  on  the  photo-micrography  of  bacteria.  The  treatise  in  question 
has  been  composed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koch,  the  celebrated 
authority  on  bacteria,  and  will  probably  become  a  standard  work  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Vooel  devotes  an  article  in  the  Photographische  Notizen  to  the  rivalry 
subsisting  between  professionals  and  amateurs  ;  the  jealousy  frequently 
felt  for  the  former  by  the  latter  he  regards  as  ungrounded,  since  pro- 
fessional interests  are  by  no  means  interfered  with  by  amateurs.  He 
points  out  that  nowhere  are  there  a  greater  number  of  musical  amateurs 
than  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  that,  nevertheless,  professional 
musicians  earn  more  in  those  countries  than  anywhere  else.  The  large 
number  of  amateurs  causes  music  to  be  more  widely  appreciated  among 
the  public,  since  to  be  oneself  a  performer  enables  a  person  the  better  to 
estimate  the  value  of  any  music  he  may  hear. 


The  PhotographUches  Wochenblatt  will  in  future  bo  edited  by  Dr.  Meethe, 
of  Potsdam,  well  known  for  his  researches  in  philographic  optics.  He 
has  for  years  been  an  energetic  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Photography,  and  of  the  Union  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography. 


Dr.  J.  ScHXAtjss  recommends  making  trial  of  anthrarobin  as  a  deve- 
loper. This  body,  which  was  obtained  by  C.  Siebermann  through  re- 
ducing alizarine  by  means  of  ammonia,  is  a  yellow-brown  body  which  has 
a  strong  absorbing  power  for  oxygen  when  in  alkaline  solution.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  alkalies,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  One  would,  of  course,  select  the  alkaline  solutions  for 
experiment. 

Herr  E.  Kiewxino  recommends  the  following  method  of  forcing  when 
employing  iron  oxalate  as  a  developer,  among  its  advantages  being  that 
one  thereby  avoids  the  necessity  of  counting  drops  inside  the  dark 
chamber : — Pour  one  to  two  drops  of  fixing  soda  solution  on  to  a  plate, 
and  immerse  this  plate  in  about  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  oxalate 
solution  for  one  to  three  minutes;  then  add  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of 
iron  solution  thereto.  The  result  is  surprising !  Under-exposed  plates 
come  out  quite  free  from  cloud. 


Herr  Liesegang,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  PhototjrapMschea  Archiv, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  some  experiments  which  he  recently 
undertook  with  a  view  towards  rendering  images  visible  at  a  distance  by 
means  of  the  electric  current.  The  principle  of  the  apparatus  with 
which  he  experimented  is  as  follows : — The  reduction  of  various  salts  of 
silver,  and  also  copper,  give  rise  to  electrical  currents,  and  conversely 
electrical  currents  under  certain  conditions  can  bring  about  the  reduction 
of  these  salts.  Professor  Liesegang  arranged  a  copper  plate  provided 
with  a  coating  of  copper  salts  in  such  a  way  that  an  image  focussed  on  ij 
by  means  of  a  lens  gave  rise  to  currents  at  different  points,  varying  in 
intensity  with  the  degree  of  illumination  of  that  part  of  the  image. 
These  currents  being  conducted  to  a  second  plate,  and  there  similarly  dis- 
tributed, cause  reductions  of  the  salt,  coating  the  plate  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  reductions  which  originated  the  various  currents  ;  that  is  to 
say,  an  image  the  exact  analogue  of  a  photographic  image  is  produced  at 
an  indefinite  distance  from  the  original  object,  and  this  image  illuminated 
and  projected  on  a  screen  permitted  the  success  of__the  experiment  to  be 
exhibited  to  an  audience. 


The  difficulties  wliieh  have  hitherto  largely  impeded  the  accurate 
measurement  of  the  co-efiicient  of  expansion  of  bodies  at  high  tempera- 
tures, the  accurate  knowledge  of  which  is  frequently  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  arts,  have,  according  to  La  Niitiire,  been  practically 
solved  by  the  assistance  of  photography.  The  principle  involved  is,  of 
course,  the  comparison  of  the  photopraphic  images  of  the  body  at  two  or 
more  different  temperatures.  M.  Le  Challeties,  who  was  the  first  to 
employ  this  method,  states  that  by  its  means  accurate  measurements 
down  to  0-01  millimetre  can  be  obtained. 


An  application  of  photography,  from  which  the  study  of  clinic  medicine 
is  likely  to  derive  considerable  advancement,  has  recently  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Eder's  organ,  the  PhotographUche  Correspcmdenz  of  Vienna. 
This  journal  remarks  that  instantaneous  jAotography  has  been  employed 
for  some  time  to  illustrate  works  in  phychosis  and  nenrosis,  and  suggests 
that  its  employment  in  hospitals  in  all  phases  of  illness  would  enable  the 
exact  appearance  and  peculiarity  of  tlie  various  classes  of  symptoms  to  bo 
as  it  were  stereotyped,  in  a  manner  which  would  not  fail  to  be  of  the 
highest  value  as  an  assistance  in  diagnosis. 


The  Eussian  photographers  are  likely  to  have  a  brilliant  time  of  it  if  the 
accounts  recently  published  of  the  experiments  in  gas  making  from  the 
Caspiam  petroleum  prove  correct.  For,  according  to  reports,  this  petro- 
leum gas  possesses  five  times  the  illuminating  power  of  ordinary  gas,  is 
perfectly  smokeless,  and  so  white  and  pure  that  it  may  be  employed  in 
photography.  Surely  here  is  happiness  at  last  to  be  able  to  take  portraits 
all  night  without  fear  of  being  blown  to  pieces  by  dangerous  flash-light 
powders. 

A  NEW  use  for,  or  rather  application  of,  photography  to  controlling, 
namely,  the  fidelity  with  which  a  General's  orders  are  executed  in  the 
field,  is  reported  from  Belgium.  As  the  occurrence  throws  an  amusingly 
naive  side  light  in  the  army  discipline  of  that  pugnacious  little  kingdom, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  English  readers.  A  number  of  photographers 
followed  the  movements  of  the  troops,  awaiting,  with  their  usual  praise- 
worthy perseverance,  favourable  opportunities  for  obtaining  instantaneous 
views.  The  General  in  command,  observing  the  labours  of  the  photo- 
graphers, requested  to  be  permitted  to  inspect  the  result,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  discovered  that  the  positions  taken  up  were  anything 
but  those  which  he  had  ordered.     That  the  efficiency  of.  the  manceuvres 
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«M  sot  tfaonbjr  impaired,  and  tbst  Um  Genoal  would,  bot  for  the  aid  of 
photogi^ihy,  baTC  (ailed  to  make  the  diicovery  in  qaestion,  are  facts 
whieh  the  Bdgian  papers  permit  n*  to  divine,  thoagh  they  discreetly  re- 
frain from  making  nich  a  distinct  aTowal. 


eux  ictiuortal  ^Tatle. 


Iltobi)  "Aipha"  Lantkbx  Platrs. 
Samplss  of  this  new  plat«  reached  as  iuat  when  preparing  to  make  some 
lantern  tranepaivnciea,  and  we  hsTe  had  every  opportunity  of  giying 
them  a  thoruurh  trial.  Tbejr  poawH  thi«  ad'rantage,  that  not  being 
of  an  exalted  degree  of  seD«itiveiie«  tke  room  does  not  require  to  be 
midared  ao  dark  aa  with  othen,  honoe  one  can  aee  the  more  readily 
what  he  i*  about.  We  imaciiw  that  they  are  branded  by  the  makers 
nthar  abwer  than  they  deaerr*.  For  example,  they  say  "  the 
•spoaare  required  for  a  negative  of  ordinary  density  will  be  about 
tbr?"  ii.inates  at  a  distance  of  aix  inche*  from  a  fish-tail  gas  burner." 
^^','  f.Maid  that  an  expoaure  of  two  minutes  proved  ample.  Possibly 
our  ns  is  better,  or  tne  bamer  w  larger.  Tbe  deyek>pment  recom- 
■MOed  is  as  follows : — 

Xa  1. 

Oydfpquinona SO'grains. 

Vtomiae  potassium 15     „ 

Sulphite  sod*    1  ounce. 

Water    to  20  ounces. 

Xo.  2. 

8oda  hydrate    SO  grains. 

Water    aOonncea. 

For  nae  take  equal  quantities  of  SMh.  After  development  the  mani- 
palatioos  will  be  tbe  same  as  for  nagativM.  The  lon^r  the  exposure, 
Om  warmer  the  tone.  A  properly  ezponed  platu  rrauires  about  the 
sam^  tiuia  in  the  developing  solution  as  an  oniinary  Ilford  plate. 

Adhfring  to  these  directions  we  obtained  in  every  instance  fine 
vrarra  tone*,  with  great  parity  in  the  lights  and  depth,  without 
opacity  in  the  shadows.      

Th»  Co."«»-*!«Tio!r  Oboitp. 
By  FaiasB  OasKsi. 
To  pradnn  ft  group  eomprisiag  tagh^hree  figures  on  a  plate  of  very 
lanre  diiimninna,  sack  figure  patfael  tad  a  capital  likeness,  is  no  easy 
IMB,  mai9  espaeially  when  it  is  aaaadnvd  that  the  sobjeeto  are 
pholognphera.  whose  reputation  as  eh  her  nittpr*  or  standers  by  no 
Beans  equal  the  arfra(.'e  maM  of  sobject*  by  which  t/trjf  make  their 
own  Imputation*  a«  ariiats.  Mr.  QrteDe  has  done  his  work  cleverly 
and  web,  and  we  much  priae  the  jpodly  result  of  his  efforts.  He 
prints  them  in  both  platinam  aad  auvar. 


Tint  •*  pBKMin'  Taipijc  Laxtkbx. 

Br  i.  B.  •vBwtao. 
This  apparatus  baa  been  drsignsd  and  conrtructed  to  give  the  greatest 
poastbte  rigidity  to  the  fmnU,  with  facilities  for  all  necessary  adjust- 


BMBta  w>d  nntiiug  of 
TtBMDca  in  using  tbe  mi 


of  Tarioiis  foci ;  also  for  extra  con- 
It  is  a  drparture  from  the  plan  in 


general  use  for  some  j^ars  past  of  supporting  the  front  from  the  stag» 
only.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration  that  thera 
is  a  supporting  frame  in  front  which  permits  of  connecting  the  rack 
bars  with  it,  and  the  rising  screws  aud  clamps  in  the  attachment 
make  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  adjustment  for  true  inclination  to. 
get  coincidence  of  discs,  there  being  a  lateral  as  well  as  vertical 
movement.  It,  therefore,  can  be  thoroughlv  relied  on  to  retain  its 
truth. 

The  "Premier"  system  is  also  applied  to  the  Biunial.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Steward,  406,  Strand,  is  the  patentee  and  maker  of  this  admirable- 
instrument.  

ISTBODUCTOBY  LeSSONS  IN  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 
By  JoHS  Hn.L9  and  Bakkib  Noeth.— London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited. 
This  manual  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  qualitative  analysis,  or  that 
branch  of  chemistry  by  which  we  ascertain  the  constituents  of  which 
a  body  is  composed.  The  whole  principles  are  entered  upon,  aud 
numerous  examples  given.  The  mauual  will  be  invaluable  to  tha 
young  chemiit. 


REOENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  16,492. — "An  Improved  Trough  for  Use  in  Washing  Photographic  Prints, 
Photographic  Negatives,  and  the  like."    P.  KuAA.—lkiled  October  18,  1889. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 
No.  l«,78fi.—"  Magic  Lantern  SUdes,  4c."    Adams.— Oo^ed  October  19,  1888. 
Price  6dl 

No.  17,298.—"  Photographic  Shutters."  QmasroTH.—Dal^  October  19, 1889. 
Price  8rf.  

IXTROVEMIXTS  IS  PHOTOaRAPHIC  SHUTTERS. 

No.  17,S98.  OaoBoK  Stlvbster  Gbimston,  Clareinont,  Glenluce-road, 
WMtuombe  Parle,  Orwjuwich,  S.E.,  KtuL—^kpteinber  iS,  18S9. 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  instautaneous  or  time- 
•butters  for  )>hotograpliic  pur|>osr.s,  and  consists  mainly  in  the  coustructioa 
and  arrauKvinent  ol  tli«  releoxing  and  iletaiuiug  niechauisni ;  aud  is  applicable 
to  those  shutters  which  have  a  re-.iprocating  action  of  the  sliding  shutter,  and 
also  to  those  which  have  s  revolving  action  of  the  stiutter,  aud  can  be  applied 
to  those  shatters  which  are  situatfil  outside  tlie  lens  combination  as  well  as  to. 
those  which  are  naed  within  the  lens  cumliinatiou. 

In  applying  this  invention  to  a  reciprocating  shutter,  in  which  the  recipro- 
cating action  of  the  sliding  shutter  is  caused  by  the  revolution  of  a  crank  or 
siuiiUr  device  aettuitad  by  a  spring,  I  nae  a  crank  plate  or  disc,  to  which  tlie 
sliding  shutter  is  attached  in  tbe  usual  way  by  means  of  a  crank  pin.  On  the 
edge  of  this  crank  plate  are  plaoed  notches  or  detents  for  holding  or  detaining 
thesli'l  '    two  notclies  for  holding  it  when  set  reaiiy  for  action  and. 

one  fiT  '  when  (ully  open.    This  latter  notch  can  be  used  for  holding 

the  Kh'....„  ,.. ..;;«!'  when  fully  open  for  focussing.  These  notches  will  be 
hen-inatter  called  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  come 
when  setting  the  abutter  ready  for  use.  Tbeso  notches  engage  with  a  pin  on  & 
lever  coniifcte*!  witli  it ic  pump  or  other  device  for  actuating  the  lever 

the  pin  on  tlie  li-i  [.t  up  against  the  disc  when  the  lever  is  in  itii 

norrnal  condition  Ly  i..ia_..  ^i  a  spring.  tVom  notch  No.  1  to  notch  No.  2  a 
thin  strip  of  metal,  lomung  a  guide,  extends  round  tbe  outside  edge  of  tha 
aforesaid  crank  disc,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  allow  ot  the  said  pin 
psMing  ft«*ly  between  it  aud  the  disc.  Tliis  strip  leaves  off  just  short  o£ 
notch  No.  I,  and  has  its  end  there  sligiitly  turned  up  towards  the  disc.  Notch 
No  3  is  just  beyond  notch  No.  2  (tliese  two  being  diametrically  opposite  oa 
the  crank  disc  to  notch  Na  1),  and  luui  its  edge  at  the  same  distance  from  th» 
centre  of  the  crank  disc  as  the  outsiile  of  the  aforesaid  metal  strip. 

The  action  n  as  follows  ;-^lf  It  is  desired  to  give  an  instantaneous  exposure 
the  crank  disc  is  turned  round  until  tbe  pin  on  the  said  lever  engages  into 
notch  No.  3  ;  on  disengaging  the  pin  from  tlis  notch  the  disc  begins  to  revolve, 
and  the  Naid  meiol  strip  comes  between  the  pin  aud  the  disc,  thus  preventing 
the  pin  from  engaging  into  notches  Nos.  1  ana  2.  Consequently  the  disc  per- 
forms a  complete  revolution,  ojiening  and  closing  the  sliding  shutter.  If  now 
it  is  desired  to  give  a  leugthene<l  exjiosure  the  crank  disc  is  turned  round  until 
the  pin  on  the  said  lever  engages  into  uotch  No.  2.  On  disengaging  the  piu 
from  this  notch,  the  pin  pn-ssed  by  the  saiil  lever  endeavours  to  force  itself 
further  sway  from  the  dine,  but  is  detaineil  by  the  said  metal  strip,  which,  as. 
tbe  disc  revolves,  delivers  tbe  pin  into  notch  No.  1,  which  thus  holds  the  slid- 
ing shatter  open  until  a  second  pressure  on  the  lever  releases  tbe  pin,  wheu 
the  disc  completes  its  revolution  and  closes  the  shutter.  If  1>efore  the  i>Ln  is 
delivoed  into  uotch  Na  1  by  tbe  said  strip  there  should  be  any  pressure  on 
the  said  lever,  the  end  of  the  strip  being  turned  up  as  aforesaid  prevents  the' 
disc  from  levolving   when   the  pin   reaches   this  tunied-up  end  until  such 

rHore  is  relieved,  when  the  piu  is  delivered  into  notch  No.  1  as  aforesaid. 
order  to  diminish  tbe  shock  or  jar  when  the  said  notch  No.  1  hits  against 
the  said  pin  the  lever  is  mouutol  on  a  spring,  thereby  acting  as  a  buffer. 

In  applying  this  invention  to  a  revolving  shutter  the  said  disc  forms  the 
shutter,  having  an  opening  in  it  for  giving  the  exposure,  the  notches  ami  striji 
being  arranged  in  the  some  manner  as  for  the  reciprocating  shutter  hereinbefore 
dcscriheiL 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  the  apparatus  is  set  for  an  instantaneous 
ez|iosure  one  pressutv  on  tlis  lever  causes  the  shutter  to  open  aud  close 
rapidly,  and  if  set  (or  a  lengthene<l  ex|>osure  one  pressure  opens  it,  and  it 
remains  o|<en  untd  the  second  pressure  releases  it  and  tke  shutter  closes. 

CUiius : — 1.  In  photographic  shutters  the  arrangement  and  combination  of 
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the  notches  1.  2,  3,  «n<l  the  gni.le  I,  for  giving  an  instantaneous  or  prolonged 
eiloSS«."ub:.trnti;ily  as  hereinbefore  described  and  illustrated  by  n.y  draw- 
toST  2.  In  photograiihie  shutters  the  general  combination  and  arrangement 
01  p«rt«,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  describe<l  and  illustratc(L 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
OCTOBKR  22,— Technical  Meeting— Mr.  John  Spiller  (Vice-President)  in  the 
chair.  ^  , 

The  display  and  exidanation  of  the  apparatus  included  in  the  Society  s 
exhibition  formed,  as  in  former  years,  the  subject  for  the  attention  of  the 
members  at  this  meeting.  ,  .     .  • 

Mr.  Wi.VTER,  representing  the  firm  of  Mawson  &  Swan,  showed  the  detective 
camera  which  was  describeclin  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  last 
week.  The  method  of  stowing  the  exposed  and  unexposed  plates,  and  of 
bringing  the  latter  into  position  for  use,  was  duly  appreciated,  and  the  arrange- 
ment for  keejiing  the  lens  closed  and  invisible,  except  daring  the  moment  of 
exposure,  elicited  much  approval. 

A  camera  by  Messrs.  Sands  &  Hunter,  which,  although  of  whole-plate  size, 
closed  to  two  inches  when  packed,  and  another  by  the  same  makers  which 
was  slightly  thicker,  but  in  which  the  baseboard  protected  the  focussing 
screen  when  not  in  use,  were  next  shown. 

Mr.  S.  Samuels  next  explained  the  use  of  his  detective  camera,  which  was 
for  a  dozen  5x4  plates,  and  which  he  stated  contaiue<l  nothing  of  an  automatic 
kind.  Everything  was  done  Ijy  hand,  the  plates  being  kejjt  in  a  reserve  box 
at  the  back  and  lifted  into  place  by  the  fingers  acting  through  a  b.ag  of  black 
material.  He  considered  it  a  point  to  be  able  to  use  lenses  of  various  lengths 
of  focus  with  the  one  camera,  and  had  arranged  this  apparatus  accordingly. 
Another  camera  shown  by  Mr.  Samuels  was  intended  for  use  in  the  studio,  and 
was  furnished  with  a  holder  for  eight  plates. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  inquired  whether  there  was  not  a  likelihood  of  dust 
spots  showing  themselves  upon  plates  manipulated  through  a  bag. 

Mr.  Samuels  had  not  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Wormald's  copying  camera  for  enlarging,  in  which  a  printing  frame  is 
substituted  for  the  dark  slide,  was  then  exhibited  and  described,  and  was 
followed  by  Messrs.  Swinden  &  Earps'  detective  camera,  which  has  been 
awarded  a  medal,  and  which  has  been  described  on  piige  666. 

Mr.  Shew  next  showed  a  detective  camera,  one  of  the  points  of  which  was 
that  there  was  a  "pusher,"  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  felt  whether  or  not 
the  plate  was  in  its  proper  position.  Another  point  was  that  if  a  plate  was 
broken,  stuck  fast,  or  suspected  to  be  damaged,  the  changing  back  (containing 
a  dozen  plates)  could  be  removed,  and  the  one  spoilt  plate  taken  out  without 
stopping  the  working  of  the  remainder. 

The  Ferrero  film  carrier  was  then  shown,  and  was  followed  by  Marion's 
exhibits,  including  Grenley's  shutter,  which  opens  and  closes  from  the  centre 
and  is  very  light ;  and  an  arrangement  for  printing  lantern  slides  from  half- 
plate  negatives  by  means  of  a  lens  set  at  the  fixed  focal  distance  in  a  square 
tube  or  box  of  millboard,  one  end  of  which  was  furnished  with  a  holder  for 
lantern-size  plates,  and  the  other  end  with  a  carrier  for  the  negative. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Mr.  W.  England  exposed  plates  directed  at 
the  medallers,  who  were  illuminated  by  Hashes  Irom  two  of  Schirm's  magnesium 
lamps. 

» 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHiq  ASSOCIATION. 
October  17, — Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  showed  an  instantaneous  shutter  of  French  manufacture, 
called  L'AiUunuUique.  The  opening  w.os  from  the  centre,  what  is  known  as  of 
the  diaphragmatic  kind,  and  the  apparatus  was  very  light.  The  most  striking 
thing  in  connexion  with  the  shutter  was  that  it  was  always  ready  for  use  with- 
out resetting  ;  the  pressure  of  the  pneumatic  ball  actuated  the  movement,  and 
after  closing  left  it  ready  for  another  exposure. 

A  question  being  asked  as  to  the  best  position  in  which  to  use  such  a 
shutter,  the  Chairman  replied,  either  between  the  lenses  or  as  close  to  one  of 
the  components  as  possible 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  showed  a  detective  camera  of  exceedingly  light  con- 
stniction,  weighing,  with  six  double  plate  holders  for  quarter-plates,  only 
about  three  pounds.  The  sheaths  or  plate  holders  were  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, ingeniously  contrived  to  be  but  little  thicker  than  the  plates  contained  in 
them,  and  the  cut-off  of  light  appe.ired  to  lie  very  complete  ;  but  Mr.  Cembrano 
noted  what  he  considered  a  weak  point  in  the  durability  of  the  sheaths,  in  that 
the  line  of  union  of  the  sheet-metal  sides  with  the  tubular  top  was  too  fine  for 
strength.  He  had  worked  very  satisfactorily  with  the  camera,  but  had  found 
that  the  only  position  in  which  he  could  secure  steadiness  was  that  of  being 
held  under  the  arm,  pressed  against  the  side  of  the'body.  There  was  no  finder 
to  the  camera. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  that  the  camera  should  have  a  finder.  A  camera 
held  in  the  position  indicated  by  Mr.  Cembrano  was  most  unfavourably  placed 


for  dispensing  with  a  finder.  He  also  considered  that  a  button  was  better  for 
releasing  the  shutter  than  a  lever  such  as  this  camera  possessed. 

Mr.  Cembrano  agreed  that  a  tinder  was  desirable  ;  ne  could  not  compose  the 
picture  so  well  without  it. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Frksuwater  had  some  eikonogen  that  had  been  kept  open  for 
some  time  before  being  used.  It  had  comsequently  changed  to  a  light  chocolate 
colour,  and  he  had  not  been  very  successful  with  it  in  developing  negatives. 
For  bromide  jiaiier,  however,  it  worked  very  well,  and  the  prints  did  not 
require  clearing  with  acetic  acid  as  when  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  for  bromide  prints  and  for  lantern  slides,  especially 
the  latter,  there  should  be  a  little  bromide  used  with  eikonogen  develoiier  ;  a 
very  small  quantity  sulliced — one  or  two  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce  of  developer.  Mr.  Cowan  then  inquired 
whether  it  had  been  noticed  that  if  a  [ilate  was  being  developed  with  pyro, 
bromide,  and  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  added,  the  develop- 
ment, instead  of  being  accelerated,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  retarded. 
He  had  found  about  double  the  time  of  development  to  be  then  required. 

Mr.  II.  H.  Summers  mentioned  a  recent  experience  of  his.  He  had  a  parcel 
of  extra  rapid  phites  upon  which  he  could  get  nothing  but  fog  when  using 
sulphite  in  the  developer ;  the  same  plates  worked  well  with  a  developer  con- 
taining no  sulphite. 

It  being  remarked  that  crystals  of  sulplute  of  soda  were  very  apt  to  become 
decomposed  in  the  presence  of  air,  Mr.  Atkins  said  that  he  filled  his  bottle  of 
dry  sulphite  with  common  coal  gas,  and  used  a  smear  of  vaseline  round  the 
stopper  to  prevent  access  of  air. 

Mr.  Haddon  inquired  whether  it  was  possible  to  develop  several  papers  in 
succession  with  hydroquinone  without  stains,  and  whether  on  such  stains 
occurring  there  was  any  means  of  removing  them, 

Mr.  Summers  always  found  after  developing  .several  prints  that  the  later 
ones  became  stained.  He  had  tried  acid  baths  to  remove  them,  but  without 
ett'ect.  He  also  inquired  whether  there  was  any  radical  diff'erence  in  the  Aristo- 
type  or  gelatino-chloride  papers  in  tlie  market.  With  one  make  he  found  that 
a  mere  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda— lialf  a  grain  to  ten  ounces— added  to  the 
sulphocyanide  bath  entirely  stopped  toning  action,  whilst  with  the  other  paper 
the  addition  of  hypo  was  recommended  and  worked  well. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  was  elected  a  member. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
October  17, — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

A  p.-iper  was  read  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Cl.\rk  on  his  platinum  toning  process,  a 
demonstration  being  also  given. 

Previous  to  tlie  lecture  some  very  fine  platinotype  jiictures  (copies  and 
original  work)  by  Mr.  Burchett  were  shown,  and  the  HoN.  Secretary  drew 
attention  to  the  special  evening  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  in  aid  of  the 
Photographers'  Benevolent  Association. 

Mr.  Cl^vrk,  in  his  paper,  traced  the  history  of  platinum  processes,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  in  detail  his  treatment  of  various  papers  and  textile  fabrics 
— salting,  sensitising,  printing,  and  toning,  &c.  A  large  number  of  exposed 
prints  on  Whatman  papers,  silk,  and  on  satin  jean  were  toned  and  fixed  Isefore 
the  meeting.  Otliers  brought  by  the  lecturer  were  passed  round  to  show  what 
was  po.ssible  to  the  process. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Edwards,  Davison,  Humphery,  Gilford,  Friese  Greene,  Braham, 
J.  King,  E.  P.  Robertson,  Major  F.  Nott,  and  the  Chairman  made  remarks 
upon  the  subject.  The  chief  discussion  turned  upon  iiermanency,  and  upon 
the  advantage  of  having  power  to  obtain  different  colours  in  priiitmg  deposits, 
also  the  efftct  of  using  rough  paper  for  certain  subjects. 

On  'i'huisday,  October  31,  a  tliscussion  upon  Eibxiogen  will  be  opened  by 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A.,  and  Lyonel  Clark.    Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  15, — Mr.  W.  T.  Coventon  in  tlie  chair. 

An  interesting  series  of  views  in  India,  taken  and  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  F.  Dunsterville,  of  Madras,  was  handed  round  and  much  admired. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  VV.  P.  Dando,  in  which  he  offered  the  use  of 
a  dark  room  to  any  members  visiting  Paris. 

The  officers  for  tlie  ensuing  year  were  then  nominated,  and  some  alterations- 
in  the  rules  proposed. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Fuller  asked  the  easiest  means  of  removing  silver  stains  from  a 
gehatine  negative. 

Mr.  J.  Oakley  recommended  immersing  it  again  in  the  hypo  bath. 

Mr.  T.  Lawdav  recommended  rubbing  the  parts  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium — a  piece  about  the  size  of  a. 
pea  being  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  water. 

Mr.  G.  J.  CL.VRKE  had  found  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  with 
a  few  grains  of  iodine  added  very  useful  for  removing  stains  or  bleaching 
yellowness. 

Mr.  Clarke  then  read  his  paper  on  Enlarging  fur  Amateurs,  and,  in  intro- 
ducing his  subject,  considered  it  the  duty  of  all  amateurs  to  bring  forward 
their  experiences  at  Societies'  meetings  and  overcome  that  reticence  or  modesty 
which  frequently  kept  them  silent.  However  trifiing  the  experiences  might 
appear,  they  would  probably  be  of  use  to  some  one,  and  in  some  cases  might, 
even  be  serviceable  to  the  protessioiual  members.  He  proposed  to  put  the  sub- 
ject as  simply  as  possible  before  tlie  iiienibers,  and  dealing  only  with  enlarge- 
ments on  bromide  paper  and  describing  the  apparatus  required  for  daylight 
and  artificial  light.  Having  read  of  solar  cameras  and  artificial  light,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  looking  glass  and  other  elaborate  an-angemeuts 
were  necessary  to  the  former,  and  a  magic  Lantern  and  large  condensei's  for  the 
latter ;  in  addition  to  tliis,  large  trays  were  necessary  for  big  enlargements,  the 
whole  making  an  expensive  outfit.  His  own  enlarging  apparatus,  which  was  a 
home-made  one,  was  shown  on  the  table,  and  was  quite  adapted  to  his  require- 
ments ;  enlargements  m.ade  by  it  were  also  shown.  It  consisted  of  a  lantern 
body  made  of  mahogany,  with  four  and  a  half  inch  condensers,  and  to  the  front 
two  sets  of  bellows  were  fitted,  the  hinder  one  permitting  of  the  negative  being, 
brought  nearer  to  or  carried  away  from  the  condenser,  and  the  front  one  allowing 
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the  law  to  b*  placed  at  it*  proper  dhtinco  in  ftx>nt  of  ths  negatire.  The 
li^t  and  IB  the  s|qiaimtiu  wu  >  tiiplaiieon  Untern,  although  any  other  light 
coald  b*  uad  with  prapcr  amngoMatiL  Then  was  alao  an  amngement  by 
whkk  th*  laoa  and  ilidlag  froat  of  aa  Ofdinanr  camera  ooald  be  really  placed 
Ib  pnitiaa.  Fsr  eeoaaar'a  aakc,  th*  aheap  Japaaeae  ttaya  one  seee  in  shop 
wiadaaa  ware  oaad  fat  drrtlapiab  aad  when  they  became  a  little  worn  a  coat 
of  A^iaall'a  wUta  aiaaal  waa  Khrea.  Ha  had  heard  it  suggested  to  make  a 
ttay  of  a  lai|e  ahaat  of  millboard  sappoftcd  on  a  wooden  bottom,  tamed  up  all 
loand  the  eofaara,  which  should  ornlap,  aod  fastened  with  paper  clips  ;  the 
di«b  ia  thea  corand  all  over  inside  with  melted  wax  candles.  Some  of  his 
earikr  tram  ware  made  of  wood,  the  rides  and  bottom  nailed  together,  but 
bafort  ftMWahifc  brown  paper  aosjud  ia  paste  was  placed  between  the  joints, 
aid  whaa  aaUad  together  all  the  crerieea  were  fllled  in  with  patty  and  the 
I  Mi  lit!  and  oatside  aaamelled ;  theM  we  also  used  for  washing  prints.  For 
dajligfat  *»'«'T;''«gi  ■  shatter  was  mad*  of  match  boards  to  flt  the  window,  and 
a  aok  twalva  ^  ten  inches  cot  in  the  eantre,  which  was  then  sarroonded  with 
a  fliiMi  a  fcw  iaehea  deep  plaoed  oeartkc  edge.  Haring  the  Ihunework  of  an 
old  ISx  10  ramsra.  it  ww  ktted  with  beDows  made  of  cardboard  and  covered 
with  Aaarieaa  doth,  the  neaatiTe  beiaa  placed  where  the  dark  sli<le  should  be, 
and  the  baell  porlioa  with  the  naaatifa  Moogfat  doee  m  to  the  aperture  in  the 
ahatter,  stray  li^t  betas  eat  olT  br  the  frame  faxtenol  round  it.  To  support 
the  cnaMra,  a  shelf  waa  Ixsit  to  the  bottom  <iile  of  this  frame  by  means  of  a 
thaabaorsw,  aad  anportad  in  front  by  a  movrahle  ktrut.  For  a  reflector,  a 
mmII  Aatter  the  taa  of  the  twdve  ij  ten-inch  opening  waa  hinged  at  the 
bottOB  to  tho  BuXili  of  tho  apertan^  md  coated  with  white  enamel,  and  in 
doady  weather  this  waa  eorered  with  oartitdge  paper  to  aToid  oneren  reflec- 
Uoos.  This  irfsrtnr  coaU  be  placed  at  any  angle  by  meaaa  of  a  conl  iias>e<l 
over  a  small  Veaatiaa-blind  wheel  ia  tha  risht-hand  t^  comer  of  the  shutter 
to  the  inside  of  the  nno.  To  nae  aa  •  oarfc  rooa,  tho  laflcctor  doae<l  the 
apsfton  aatiNly,  aad  a  aaall  nd  window,  whidi  eosid  be  eorered,  admitted 
l%kt  to  work  by.  The  scnen  for  tho  hronide  paper  eoadated  of  a  drawing 
boanl  moonted  on  a  f^me  easel  with  two  lags,  and  paga  allowed  the  position 
to  be  altered.  The  ferrooa  oxalate  deselopei  waa  aaed,  and  a  full  exponnre 
■ad  alov  lies  aln|— sal  adrieed,  hagiaalaa  with  the  tall  qnautity  of  oxalate  and 
aboat  half  On  asaal  qnaatity  of  iroa.    A  icd  ^am  as  waa  used  to  corer  the 

rlaaa.  aad  tkk  aOowad  tho  paper  to  b*  piacwl  properly  in  position.    For  vig- 
aeltlic  a  card  waa  lecom mended  with  aa  s|>rrturp  nearly  the  shape  of  the 
a  aad  moved  to  and  from  the  leae.    Hhailing  the  tery  deep  shailows  was 
■driaed  fcr  aboat  a  third  of  the  tiaa  allowed  for  ezpoeura. 
Rev.  K,  HaaLT  had  aed  hydnqriaoao  far  dorelapiaf  brooide  paper— 
atreagth,  aboat  three  or  toor  gnina  t»  tha  oaaea. 

Mr.  Oakuet  ndriied  aipoaina  the  paper  wet  and  placed  on  the  iVont  of  a 
ptaee  of  glaa:  fataMlit  eonld  M doM aa  plain  pap«  and 
pat  Into  the  dowloper  wUla  wd 


the  expoeed  piece 


A  haaity  vote  of  Ihaaka  waa  innnaaad  to  Mr.  Clarke  fur  his  paper. 
Tnasday,  Noveabsr  S,  will  be  the  aaaaal  gvoeral  meeting  of  tl 
owsber  19.  a  hatw  ovadM :  aad  oa  December  3  Mr.  W.  Bishoi 


STSji; 


the  Society ; 
Bishop  will  read 


a  paper  oa  MaHm§  laataa 

XORTH  MIDDLESEX  PBOTOGRAPIIIC  CLUB. 

OCTOKS  14. — Owii^  to  illnem,  Mr.  Try  was  unable  to  give  the  demonstration 

of  Mmlmyimf!  tha  eveaiag,  however,  waa  profiubljr  aecapied_  by  Mr.  E.  T. 


J  at  eitienidy  ekert  nollaa  iUaatrsUd  lantern  slide  making  and 
opal  prteilai;  aad  aiiiMnsd  the  laiiaai  eperatioaa. 

Mr.  fryhaaajtpiimiilhtowimMiMtaflvahto  ilwnBaHwtlnB  oa  Monday 
aaat,  October  SS.    Vtrilara  Infaftd  aw  lavtted  to  attend. 

DERBT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCICTY. 
OcTOHB  !&— Mr.  r.  O.  Pinrorn;  of  tha  Ldoater  Pbotognphk  Society 
■Bve  a  moat  iatsnatiaf  aad  e^)oyula  daeertptloa  of  the  Baiiqr  beaatiful 
pbesa  of  Mawt  oa  the  Thaama  Uwm  Oxford  to  London.  Qloatrated  with 
lantata  aUdea  aad*  by  htoisdf,  ftaai  anpHiie  taken  em  nmU.  The  excellence 
alike  of  the  Uctan  aad  alidea  waa  prool  of  (what  a  gnat  inlereat  Mr.  Pierpoint 
takaa  In  hie  work.  —» 

SHErnCLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
OCVOHS  1,— The  Pnakleat  (OoaaelUw  rirU)  ia  the  ehair. 

Tha  RKSsraar  yawanled  the  upwt  ef  the  Oaaaeil  lor  the  past  year,  which 
ahowad  that  itwllaat  work  hadbaaa  daaa,  tainieas  made,  and  that  it  was  able 
to  hold  the  posiUoa  tha  Sodaty  hadaiiacd  amooc  kimlred  sodetiea  for  theo- 
retical aa  well  aa  pmetlcal  work.  Ifa  membmhip  roll  had  been  increaaed, 
and  tha  avwafa  aMeadanras  at  tha  wUaarr  maatiiMi  showed  a  marked  im- 
yiwva— t  —  any  pierlona  year.  TWlannHnlpaaltloaof  tha  Sodety  was  also 
In  aa  inninia|laa  aoadition,  a  good  bahaf  lamainlag  In  the  Tleararer's  hamls. 

Tkn  fllataa  fnaaanr's  aeeoaat,  after  farther  oral  oomSrmation  by  the 
AndMwi^  waalakan  aa  nad  aad  adcftad. 

The  fcOowii^  awtlenwn  were  slortod  oOcen  for  the  ensaing  rear  :— 
ItmUtmt:  Mr.  B.  J.  Taylor.— rii»-/VeMlai<«.-  Meaara.  G.  Bromley  and 
T.  rbth.-Owa«a;  Mean.  J.  W.  Charleaworth,  A.  Davy,  A.  Reynolds, 
W.  T.  Foraisa,  aad  Jonathai;  Taylor.— IVMmrrr;  Mr.  Bradley  NowHL— //on. 
Anetory .  Mr.  E  Seek. 

Tho  tiacaaraaT  anBonn<ieil  that  ha  bad  soccecded  in  obtaining  promiaes  of 
papers  or  demuaatialiuue  than  fMlliBaa  far  every  ordinary  maMag  dariog 
the  yaar,  aad  a  prtatod  prograaoaa  woM  shortly  bo  iaaaed  to  each  member. 

HASrnXGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCTETi'. 
A  lUMiaa  look  plaea  at  the  Bnaaer  InetitaU  at  eight  p.m.  on  October  14. 

Tha  pwiiillngp  vera  rnimmiaoal  W  the  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  Shuter)  re- 
«al*te(  tha  Mport  of  the  Jndaaa  nnirdMII  to  Jadge  the  reaulU  of  the  Society's 
■—■ iir  oieaiahiaa  Th««  Mag  only  a  few  exhihiton,  the  original  idea  of 
■Mklag  aaek  aiCBfaiaa  a  eoavaliUoa  was  given  up.  sn<l  only  two  awanls  maile, 
'Vti.,  lo  A.  Brooker  (Hoa.  Beaatarr),  far  the  b«>t  photograph  sent  in,  and  to 
J.  Downeboravh.  far  the  boat  eoaeetfaa  of  photograpfaa. 

Mr.  Joan,  the  dsmuaetintBi'  tnm  the  Plitinnttpe  Company,  was  then 
caOad  apoa,  and  read  a  paper  on  Plathttyj'  / 


€orre<E{))onlience. 


Cormpmdmtt  thouid  ruver  write  on  both  Ma  of  tli»  paptr. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  PBINTING  INK. 
To  ttie  Editor. 

Sib,— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  in  this  week's  Journal 
has  probed  a  serioaa  subject,  one  which  will  bear  considerable  balancing 
of  proj  and  con«  to  properly  clear  the  matter  up  aa  to  where  the  cause  o£ 
our  baokwardnesa  lies  in  the  production  of  photographs  in  printing  ink. 

Having  had  a  lengthened  experience,  extending  over  the  last  forty  years, 
I  can  endorse  every  word  your  correspondent  says.  There  is  one  vital 
point,  however,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  main  factor  of  our  back- 
wardness when  compared  with  American  or  Continental  press  photography. 
I  refer  emphatically  to  the  insatiable  thirst  for  cheapness  which  develops 
itself  with  increased  energ)-  as  the  various  processes  become  more  practical. 
It  is  quite  a  common  experience  to  find  publishers  and  managers  of  exten- 
sive printing  booses  accepting  work,  not  because  it  is  first  class  and  the 
best  of  its  kind,  but  because  "  it  is  cheap  and  will  do  well  enough."  Take 
for  instance  the  so-called  "  ink  photographs."  No  other  country  in  the 
world  would  tolerate  such  work ;  yet,  because  it  is  cheap  and  displays  a 
ghost  of  the  original  photograph  it  is  accepted  with  thankfulness.  But 
there  ia  a  still  more  potent  cause  to  be  looked  at  closely  and  to  which 
yonr  correspondent  truthfully  refers,  namely,  the  niggardly  remuneration 
offered  for  talented  experts.  An  experience  of  many  years  of  American 
usage  enables  me  to  contrast  the  condition  of  things  there  and  in  this 
country,  very  much  to  our  discredit.  The  American  employer  or  pub- 
Usher  ia  conlinnally  on  tlie  alert  for  excellence:  if  the  artist,  workman,  or 
process  be  not  of  the  very  best  and  newest  thing  out,  he  won't  accept  him 
or  it ;  but,  alas!  with  us,  if  either  artist,  workman,  or  process  cannot 
undertake  to  turn  out  acres  of  work,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  he  is  ignored, 
and  they  fall  back  upon  what  the  "  smart  boy  "  and  the  "  handy  man  " 
ean  give  them. 

No  doubt  we  have  a  few  rather  large  establishments  in  this  country 
engaged  turning  out  collotypes  and  zinc  etched  blocks  of  photographs,  and 
if  I  were  able  to  name  the  remuneration  which  the  brains  and  hands  have 
been  paid  for  setting  their  works  agoing  and  the  carrying  of  it  out,  it 
would  give  os  a  aolution  of  the  cause  at  once. 

It  is  a  podtive  fact  that  parties  contemplating  starting  the  business  of 
press  photography  in  this  country  actually  prefer  to  stumble  into  the 
various  prooeseea,  blindly  relying  on  the  help  afforded  by  a  band-book  or 
photographic  joumal,  rather  than  pay  an  expert  for  bis  services  to  start 
them  in  a  profitable  and  perfect  manner,  or  to  share  with  him  a  portion 
of  the  buaineaa  profits.  The  fact  reveals  itself,  the  gulf  that  separates 
employer  and  employi  in  this  countt7  ia  much  wider  than  it  is  found 
dtlier  in  America  or  on  the  Continent.  Joseph  Lewis. 

Dublin,  OctobtT  31, 1889. 

AMATEURISM. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — I  am  sure  the  better  middle  class  of  professional  photographers 
are  grievooaly  injured  by  amateurism  and  by  what  pretends  to  be  so.  I  am 
snrpriaed  a  amothered  feeling  of  this  kind  is  so  long  pent  up.  It  would,  I 
think,  do  good,  and  clear  the  air,  to  have  half  a  dozen  good  men  speak 
out  Hundreds — ah  I  thousands— of  men  there  are  whose  all  is  invested 
in  their  busiaeaa — ita  plant,  its  connexion.  They  have  to  pay  high  rents 
for  situation,  tbey  have  to  keep  an  effective  staff,  they  are  photographers, 
and,  having  been  ao  all  the  beat  part  of  life,  are  that  alone.  They  must 
stick  to  tlie  holding  ;  no  other  phase  of  commercial  life  would  likely  open 
up,  or,  it  it  did,  wonld  they  be  suited  for  it  ?  A  set  of  men  have  arisen 
who  call  themsdvea  amatenrs,  and  who  yet  sell  their  goods  and  pocket 
the  money.  Another  set,  under  the  name  of  charity,  tliink  it  right  to 
injure  their  neigbboura  by  doing  work  the  trader  depends  upon,  and 
giving  the  prooeeda  to  the  various  schemes  they  incline  to  support.  To 
aaeb  an  extent  are  these  things  done,  the  trader  is  being  pushed  to  the 
wall  by  both.  There  ia  no  law  against  it ;  men  claim  a  legal  and  moral 
right  to  act  thus.  'They  even  claim  to  be  charitable  by  ruining  their 
neighbours. 

Sir,  if  there  be  no  other  law  to  prevent  this  evil,  which  is  sowing  seeds 
of  bad  blood  between  two  classes  of  men,  can  no  law  of  etiquette  be 
eatabliahed  to  abate  itr  Surely  gentlemen  will  consider  the  peril  and  so 
declare  themtclvtt  and  act  aa  to  avert  it.  You,  Sir,  know  I  am  what  I 
aign  myaelf.  An  Amateub. 

* — 

COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editob. 

Bib,— I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  make  it  known  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  paper  that,  in  deference  to  many  expressed  wishes,  and 
on  account  of  many  applications  for  particulars  arriving  rather  late,  the 
Council  have  decided  to  make  the  last  day  for  receiving  entries  and 
exhibiu  Saturday,  October  26.— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Uctolier  21,  18«a.  Fred.  W.  Dew,  Hon.  Sec. 
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(ffrctange  Column. 


•,*  yo  charge  u  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column; 
'but  none  toill  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.     Those 
v)hospee\fy  theirregruirements as  '•  anything us^ul" trill ther^oreunderstand 
lh«  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

"Will  exchange  ten-inch  bnrnUher  in  good  condition  for  chair,  wall,  or  b»«kgronnd. 

Difference  ndjastod.— Address,  Gbbhih,  TorLay  Terrace,  Pftigiiton. 
Wnnted,  Lniograph  or  other  Rood  lantern  for  night  photography ;  exchange,  tricycle, 

sewing  machine,  photographic  materials,  silver  watch,  &o.— Address,  Hopkiks, 

Photographer,  9,  Marltot-Btreet,  Exeter. 
Will  exchange  James's  triple  magnesinm  lamp,  one  ounce  of  magnesium  powder. 

Cowan's  olianging  l)ox  for  10x12  plates,  and  large  glass  dipping  bath;  w»ntert, 

stndio  table,  camera  stand,  backgrounds,  or  studio  aecessories.— Address,  A.B.,  17, 

£ing'i-ro«d,  Upton-parlf,  E. 


ItitjeOnets  to  <!rorte0ponDent0. 


%•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Gekknwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

A.  II  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editoe," 
2  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

HiEh'BT  Bbasshaw. — If  you  send  the  lens  we  shall  then  see  what  is  wrong, 

Ptro  (Birmingham). — The  specimens  enclosed  are  produced  by  the  ordinary 
collotype  process. 

Abchitect. — If  the  photograph  can  be  taken  from  the  highway,  no  permission 
is  necessary,  the  local  photographer  notwithstanding. 

A.  BoNSEB.— No  doubt  the  pictures  are  copjTight,  and  it  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  it  to  make  lantern  slides  from  tnem.    See  reply  to  "  Copy." 

A.  Deabden. — The  stains  arise  from  imperfect  fixation,  and  not  from  the 
washing.  More  care  in  the  fixing  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  evil  in 
future. 

H.  F.  W. — The  Miesenbach  Company  or  Messrs.  Waterlow  will  supply  type 
blocks  from  a  landscape  negative.  These  blocks  may  be  printed  with  ordi- 
nary letterpress. 

Eves. — You  appear  to  be  suffering  from  mild  intermittent  astigmatism.  Rest 
the  eyes  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  at  work  assist  the  eyes  with  an  ordi- 
nary magnifier.  If  you  have  a  good  oculist  in  your  neighbourhood  you  had 
better  consult  him. 

Peech'al  Soames. — The  bottles  may  be  had  from  any  druggists'  sundryman, 
but  how  they  can  be  used  for  enlarging  we  are  unable  to  say.  In  what 
direction  do  you  wish  to  use  them  !  Unless  we  have  further  particulars  we 
cannot  say  what  they  should  contain. 

T.  G.  S. — 1.  When  next  we  see  Mr.  Stames  we  shall  inquire  respecting  the 
first  query. — 2.  Tlie  collodion  must  be  very  contractile  indeed  if  its  tendency 
to  slip  off  cannot  be  met  by  a  rather  strong  substratum  of  albumen  or  of 
alumed  gelatine.     Try  also  treatment  with  powdered  French  chalk. 

Sea  Gull. — Edwards's  and  Cadett's  plate-coating  machines  are  those  used  by 
the  best  plate  makers  who  coat  by  machinery.  Tliose  who  coat  bromide 
paper  generally  use  apparatus  of  their  own  design.  So  far  as  drying  anange- 
ments  are  concerned,  they  must  be  designed  accordmg  to  the  requirements  of 
the  building. 

E.  J.  B.— Evidently  the  shutter  is  too  quick  for  the  plates.  All  the  pictures 
enclosed  are  very  much  under-exposed.  Either  quicker  plates  or  a  more 
rapid  lens  must  be  employed.  We  do  not  see  that  it  would  do  to  set  the 
shutter  to  work  slower,  as  in  all  the  examples  sent  there  is  a  visible  move- 
ment of  the  wheels  shown. 

A.  R.  Sneluxg. — The  page  is  misquoted ;  on  reference  to  that  which  you  give 
we  find  no  such  formula.  However,  we  imagine  the  proportion  of  water  is 
not  of  much  importance  ;  the  stronger  the  solution  is  made  the  quicker  it  will 
act,  and  vice  rersd.  We  believe  the  print  washer  referred  to  answers  well, 
though  we  have  had  no  practical  experience  with  it. 

Principal. — The  premium  for  apprenticeship  in  the  pliotogi-aphic  profession  is 
no  fixed  sum ;  it  depends  upon  the  status  of  the  establishment  to  a  great 
extent.  Of  coui'se  the  highest  class  houses  would  require  a  higher  premium 
than  third-rate  ones.  The  salary,  again,  is  a  matter  of  mutual  arrangement, 
and  in  most  cases  is  dependent  upon  the  premium  paid ;  there  is  no  fixed 
rate. 

B.  R.— So  far  as  the  photography  is  concerned,  the  work  is  very  good,  but  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  point  of  sight  is  badly  chosen.  In  some  of  the 
examples  the  work  is  completely  spoilt  through  tliis.  To  an  artistic  eye,  3, 
4,  and  7  are  positively  painful,  notwithstanding  the  good  photography. 
Study  the  artistic  side  of  the  question,  and  your  work  will  be  e.vceediugly 
.good.  1 


Collotype  (Cape  Town). — 1.  Yon  had  better  get  a  work  on  the  subject,  such 
as  Husnik's  or  Vidal's. — 2.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  firms  here  supply  com- 
plete outfits  for  the  different  processes  you  mention.  If  you  obtain  the 
works  referred  to — wliich  may  l)e  had  through  German  and  French  book- 
sellers—you will  see  what  is  requiretl,  and  can  tlien  order. — 3.  A  liot  climate 
increases  the  difticulties  in  working  very  materially  ;  indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impracticable  except  at  night  or 
in  the  early  hours  of  morning. 

W.  A.  Meioh  writes :  "  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  critici.se  the  enclosed  prints,  both  as  regards  the  printing  and 
toning.  Do  you  consider  the  colour  of  the  tone  to  be  due  to  under-printing, 
or  does  tlie  fault  (if  there  is  one)  lie  in  the  toner  ?" — The  fault  in  the  prints 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  negatives.  They  are  Ijoth  under-exposed  and  over- 
developed. Better  results  from  them  may,  however,  be  obtained,  we  imagine, 
by  using  a  paper  which  yields  softer  prints.  The  prints  sent  are  on  a  jjaper 
which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  liardness. 

A.  M. — 1.  Willesden  paper  trays  will  answer  very  well. — 2.  You  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  the  formula  supplied  with  the  plates  for  a  normal  expo- 
sure, and  using  more  bromide  or  more  ammonia,  according'  as  the  negative 
has  received  more  or  less  than  the  proper  exposure.  If  the  developer  be 
made  as  concentrated  as  jiroposed  we  should  imagine  there  would  be  some 
risk  of  the  ammonia  bursting  the  bottle  in  a  hot  climate  if  it  were  securely 
stoppered.  Ten  per  cent,  solutions  are  very  convenient  to  use.  Bear  in  mind 
that  a  drop  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  a  minim,  and  measured  minims  are  a 
more  reliable  quantity  than  drops. 

Copy  writes;  "Kindly  let  me  know,  through  the  JouRN.vL,  how  the  law 
stands  with  regard  to  copying  engravings  and  other  pictures,  and  how  I  am 
to  know  which  are  copyright  and  which  are  not,  as  I  should  like  to  copy 
some  for  sale  and  private  use.  A  man  called  on  me  with  a  fine  collection  of 
copies  from  most  of  the  best  and  latest  engravings,  offering  them  for  sale  at 
3«.  6tl.  each  ;  they  were  about  15  x  12." — The  law  is  simply  tliis  : — Any  one 
pirating  a  copyright  work  renders  himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  for  every 
copy  issued.  A  register  is  kept  at  Stationers'  Hall  iu  which  all  copyrights 
are  entered,  and  from  this  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  any  work  has  been 
registered.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  modem  engravings  are 
copyright.    There  are  plenty  of  piracies  now  being  offered  for  sale. 


IS"  The  Editor  once  more  reminds  his  friends  that  the  Almanac  is  note 
being  prepared,  and  he  will  esteem  it  a  favour  if  they  tcill  forward  tlieir 
contributions  by  November  1.  He  cordially  thanks  those  who  have  already 
spontaneously  sent  articles.  Contributors  will  please  write  names  and 
addresses  distinctly,  so  as  to  ensure  their  early  receipt  of  a  special  library 
edition  of  the  work. 

Photooraphic  Club.— The  next  meeting  of.this  Club,  Wednesday,  October  30. 
■ — First  lantern  meetiug  of  the  seasou. 

iNTERNA'nONAL  CONGRESS  ON  Cklestial  PHOTOGRAPHY. — There  was  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  tliis  Congress  at  Meudon  on  September  20,  to  consider  the 
programme  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Provisional  Committee.  A  few 
slight  alterations  were  made  in  the  original  scheme,  but  the  details  of  the  work 
were  not  entered  into.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  the  greatest  latitude 
should  be  allowed  iu  tlie  choice  of  instruments,  and  tliat  each  observer  should 
employ  that  instrument  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  having  no  regard  to 
uniformity.  In  order  to  indicate  the  spectroscopic  work  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme, a  change  in  tlie  style  of  the  Congress  was  agreeil  to.  It  is  henceforth 
to  be  the  ' '  International  Congress  on  Celestial  Photography  and  Spectroscopy. " 
— Nature. 

The  Astro-Photooraphio  Conference. — The  comptes  rendus,  containing 
the  full  proceedings  of  the  above  Congress,  which  met  at  Paris  during  the  past 
month,  have  not  yet  been  received.  The  following,  however,  are  some  of  the 
points  decided  by  the  Permanent  Committee  :— The  centre  of  the  plate  is  to  be 
pointed  not  more  than  5"  distant  from  the  selected  point  in  the  heavens,  the 
size  of  the  plate  to  be  160  millimetres  square.  The  size  of  the  field  adopted 
was  2°  square,  whilst  the  reseau  is  to  be  130  millimetres  square,  with  lines 
5  millimetres  apart.  The  amount  of  overlapping  decided  upon  was  5'.  Vogel 
has  undertaken  the  construction  and  verification  of  the  rheait.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  work  among  the  co-operating  oljservatories  has  been  completed,  and 
to  Greenwich  is  allotted  that  from  declination  -f  48  to  -f  40.  Plate  glass  only 
must  be  used  for  the  plates;  the  chemical  formula,  however,  is  leftoiien.  The 
sensitiveness  for  the  chart  and  for  the  catalogue  is  to  be  the  same.  Reseau  to 
be  used  in  both  series.  A  series  of  standard  plates  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Paris  Observatory,  ami  the  time  of  exposure  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  compare 
properly  with  these  standards.  There  will  be  one  or  more  bureaux  established 
for  such  observatories  as  cannot  measure  their  own  plates. — Native. 
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AMATEUR  DARK-ROOM  APPLIANCES. 
No.  L 
I  PnoTOGiUFHr  would  be  a  much  mora  pleasurable  pursuit,  no 
(  doubt,  to  a  great  tnaoj  amateurs  if  it  were  not  for  the  troubles 
that  attend  the  prorision  of  a  dark  room.  It  is  not  every 
amateur  who  is  able  to  set  aside  a  room  speciallj  devoted  to 
photofifraphy,  for  even  where  perh^  the  mere  accommodation 
ia  available,  the  household  "authorities"  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  before  so  radical  an  alteration  can  be  permitted  in  the 
domestic  arrangements.  Even  thcae  who  possess  the  necessary 
room  or  "  sanctum  "  too  frequently  either  attempt  to  render  it 
available  for  a  great  variety  of  porposes,  or,  dedicating  it  to 
darkroom  piirpoaes  alone,  fiul  for  Mme  reason  or  other  to  make 
the  most  of  it  bj  fitting  it  up  properly.  In  either  case  the 
•imi^eat  operations  in  development,  or  even  changing  plates, 
become  a  trouble  and  a  bore,  and  grow  to  be  drradcd  rather 
than  looked  forward  to  with  pleasorCL 

Bnt  perhapa  we  are  correct  in  supposing  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  amateurs  of  to-day  are  not  in  a  position  to 
command  a  special  dark  room,  for  modem  town  houses  are  not 
tmilt  upon  the  same  Hues  of  the  "  Moated  Grange  "  of  bygone 
days,  with  its  mystariooa  paai^N  and  corridors  haunted  by 
the  £unily  ghost  and  XmAmg  to  mraaed  wings  containing  waste 
•pace  Mtoogh  for  the  working  of  a  eoiuiderftblc  business. 
(rround  rents  are  too  high  nowadays  to  permit  of  the  luxury  of 
many  naelsss  rooms,  and  compact "  flats  "  are  more  in  the  order 
of  things.  Then,  again,  what  proportion  of  the  vast  army  of 
amateurs  is  to  be  nombered  on  the  bachelor  side  1  bachelors, 
to(^  of  the  solitary  description,  with  no  more  space  than  is 
neocMary  for  actual  living  porpoaea,  if,  indeed,  its  extension 
would  not  add  materially  to  mere  comtoTt  without  at  all 
bo«tlering  on  luxury.  Here,  again,  photographic  manipulations 
moat  be  carried  on  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  it  is  no 
noH'I'T  'tiat  the  establishment  of  a  more  or  less  complete  dark 
r  '.a.  \^  i>ecoming  a  feature  in  ooonexion  with  modem  clubs 
and  societies. 

With  a  KtUe  method,  however,  and  at  no  great  expense,  a 
perfectly  eonfiirtable  temporary  dark  room  may  be  provided 
under  the  moat  nn&voui«ble  cirenButances,  even  though  the 
aeeommodation  be  limited  to  the  "  bc<l-sitting  room  "  ho  fre- 
quently advertised  in  thi-  dally  papers,  though  it  is  true  the 
arrangementa  must  then  be  such  a  curohination  of  simplicity 
and  efficiency  ac  to  remind  one  of  the  wonderful  piece  of 
furniture  that  formed  a  bed  by  nigU  and  a  chest  of  drawers 
liy  day. 

Vet,  after  all,  even  the  "  one-roomed  "  amateur  so  fitted  up 
is  working  at  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  many 
hundreds  in  the  past,  who,  whether  at  home  or  when  travelling, 


were  compelled  to  work  under  makeshift  conditions.  How 
much  of  the  best  dry-plate  landscape  work  of  twenty  and  more 
years  a^jfo  was  developed  in  hotel  bedrooms  or  perhaps  less 
convenient  places,  we  wonder  1  Some  of  our  leading  professional 
landscapiats  could  perhaps  tell  stories  of  their  experience  that 
would  put  to  .shame  some  of  the  luxurious  grumblers  of  to-day  ; 
while,  at  the  best,  working  wet  collodion  in  a  tent  was  an 
undertaking  compared  with  which  the  development  of  gelatine 
plates  at  home,  under  any  circumstances,  must  be  child's  play 
indee<l.  We  have  seen  many  an  amateur  of  the  olden  time, 
after  a  day's  outing  with  the  camera,  settle  down  "  after  tea," 
perhaps  at  the  same  table  at  which  he  has  just  satisfied 
nature's  requirements,  or  perhaps  in  the  smoking  room,  if  one 
existed,  and  having  spread  a  newspaper  over  the  table,  turned 
the  gas  down  low  and  8urrounde<l  it  with  a  paper  screen,  pro- 
duced developing  materials,  and  set  to  work. 

It  woidd,  perhaps,  be  a  little  inconvenient  to  work  in  that 
manner  now,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  greater  amount 
of  washing  re<]uired  by  gelatine  plates,  and  also  the  greater 
care  necessary  in  the  matter  of  light.  We  shall  assume  then, 
first  of  all,  that  the  amateur  can  temporarily  devote  to  his 
purpose  a  bed,  dressing,  or,  perhaps  best  of  all,  bath  room. 
The  last  simplifies  matters  very  considerably  so  far  as  the 
water  supply  is  concerned,  and,  indeed,  leaves  little  to  be  pro- 
vided except  the  lighting  arrangement. 

This,  whether  for  temporary  or  permanent  purposes,  is  easily 
arrange<l.  Two  or  three  thicknesses  of  black  twill  or  silesia 
Btraine<l  tightly  over  the  window  by  means  of  loops,  or  rings,  aud 
nails  provided  for  the  purpose  will  effectually  darken  the  room  if 
artificial  light  is  to  be  employed  ;  or,  if  daylight  is  to  be  the 
means  of  illumination,  a  square  can  be  cut  out  of  the  opaque 
material  and  filled  in  with  suitable  non-actinic  fabric  according 
to  taste.  The  screen  of  twill  will  however,  after  being  a  little 
time  in  use,  stretch  slightly,  and  so  cause  trouble  by  admitting 
streaks  of  light  at  the  side,  entailing  a  considerable  amount 
of  pinning  and  dodging  every  time  it  is  used.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  construct  a  light  frame  to  fit  into  the  window  and 
to  strain  the  flexible  material  upon  this.  The  screen  thus  formed 
is  easily  removeable  and  occupies  but  little  space  ;  when  required 
it  is  quickly  fixed  tightly  and  securely  in  position  by  means  of 
three  or  four  buttons,  or  the  siime  number  of  sash  screws. 

Instead  of  textile  fabric,  paper  may  be  employed  to  form  the 
screen,  and  forms  a  most  economical  and  perfectly  efficient 
sulwtitnte.  If  the  window  be  small,  or  if  arrangements  be 
made,  as  will  be  described,  for  curtailing  when  necessary  the 
amount  of  light  admitted,  the  whole  of  the  wooden  framework 
may  bo  covered  with  a  couple  of  thicknesses  of  the  ruby  paper 
sold  by  most  dealers  for  the  purpose.     This  should  be  damped 
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thoroughly,  not  soaked  in  water,  as  the  colour  is  frequently 
very  soluble,  and  when  quite  limp  stretched  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible on  to  the  frame,  using  thick  paste  or  glue  for  the  purpose. 
The  two  thicknesses  should  be  attached  separately  to  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  wood  frame,  thus  leaving  a  space  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  wood  between  them,  by  which  arrange- 
ment there  is  less  chance  of  white  light  penetrating  through 
minute  punctures.  When  dry,  the  paper  should  be  literally 
"  as  tight  as  a  druni."  It  may  then  be  oiled  or  rubbed  with 
vaseline,  but  the  operation  must  be  carefully  performed,  or  the 
tightly  strained  paper  may  be  broken.  Such  a  screen,  in  fact, 
requires  constant  care  to  avoid  injury,  though  in  case  of  acci- 
dent it  is  easily  repaired  by  pasting  on  a  patch  of  the  same 
paper  if  the  appearance  be  not  objected  to. 

A  much  stronger  job  is  made  by  using  stout  brown  paper  as 
the  basis,  cutting  out  a  square  after  it  is  dry  and  pasting  the 
ruby  medium  over  the  aperture.  If  two  thicknes.ses  of  the 
brown  paper  be  thoroughly  wetted  to  stretch  them  to  the 
utmost,  then  laid  on  the  frame  separately  with  good  paste, 
And  well  rubbed  into  contact,  they  will  form,  when  dry,  a 
foundation  as  "  hard  as  a  board "  and  nearly  as  strong, 
and  the  finished  screen  will  bear  a  great  amount  of  rough 
usage. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  window,  such  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
bedroom,  it  will  be  convenient  to  form  the  screen  in  two  sec- 
tions, the  separate  frames  corresponding  in  size  with  the  window 
sashes.  The  edges  of  junction  should  be  rebated  to  fit  one 
another,  so  as  to  lessen  the  chance  of  light  getting  in ;  and,  as 
an  additional  advantage,  they  may  be  hinged  together,  which 
will  assist  in  keeping  the  joint  close  and  enable  the  two  to  be 
folded  together  when  not  in  use.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  choice 
how  to  cover  the  frames,  whether  with  opaque  material  with 
a  small  ruby  window,  or  wholly  with  ruby  medium,  so  as  to 
admit  more  light.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  preferable 
plan  when  the  room  has  to  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
development,  but  it  will  then  be  judicious  to  provide  an  opaque 
blind,  which  may  be  drawn  down  to  reduce  the  amount  of  light 
when  very  sensitive  films  are  under  treatment. 

The  best  material  for  the  blind  is  stout  silesia,  obtainable  at 
any  dealer's  in  tailors'  materials  at  eightpeuce  or  ninepence  a 
yard,  about  forty  inches  wide.  But  as  this  material  will 
scarcely  harmonise  with  the  appearance  of  the  other  blinds 
of  the  house,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  arrangement  form  part 
of  the  temporary  screen.  This  is  easily  done  by  affixing 
the  blind  roller  and  furniture  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
wooden  frame.  To  avoid  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise 
with  a  hinged  frame  from  the  cord  being  strained  over  the  two 
sections,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  "  patent  "  roller  ends,  which 
work  with  a  single  cord  and  without  rack,  the  blind  descending 
by  its  own  weight  and  winding  up  the  cord  in  its  fall. 

The  additional  trouble  involved  in  this  blind  arrangement  is 
amply  repaid  in  the  extra  convenience  arising  from  tlie  increased 
amount  of  light  available  when  required.  Nothing  is  more 
trying  than  to  have  to  grope  about  in  unnecessary  darkness, 
and  to  manipulate  slow  plates  or  slower  bromide  paper  in  the 
same  dim  light  as  extra  sensitive  films  is  not  only  needless 
punishment,  but  is  actually  detrimental  to  the  character  of  the 
work  done  in  the  case  of  enlargements,  since  it  renders  it 
impossible  to  accurately  judge  the  progress  of  development. 
The  power,  therefore,  of  modifying  the  light  to  suit  the  work 
on  hand  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  should  be  provided 
in  every  dark  room. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  windows,  we  may  say  a  word  on 


the  employment  of  ruby  and  other  coloured  papers  and  fabrics. 
These,  as  all  know,  rapidly  bleach  under  the  action  of  light, 
more  especially  the  papers,  and  a  single  season  will  suffice  to 
entirely  discharge  all  the  colour  from  such  a  screen  as  viewed 
from  the  outside.  But  it  will  bo  found  that  the  inside,  or  side 
that  has  not  been  directly  exposed  to  light,  has  changed  but 
little,  and,  even  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the  tint,  though 
lighter  than  it  was  originally,  has  suffered  loss  than  might  be 
expected.  We  advise,  then,  that  the  same  side  of  the  screen 
be  invariably  turned  to  the  light,  and  then  that  will  be  the  only 
side  that  will  require  renewing  at  intervals.  The  uniformity  of 
illumination,  as  well  as  the  "safety  "  of  the  light,  will  also  be 
better  preserved  in  this  manner  than  if  both  sides  of  the  screen 
are  gradually  bleaching  simultaneouslj'. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  deal  with  other  appliances  of  the 
dark  room. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

The  solution  of  "  pyro,"  as  made  according  to  our  instructions 
last  week  but  one,  will,  as  wo  stated,  remain  in  good  working 
order  for  a  year  or  two,  even  if  not  specially  cared  for.  But, 
as  even  acid  solutions  of  pyrogallol  are  capable  of  absorbing 
oxygen,  it  is,  of  course,  well  to  keep  this  mixture  in  properly 
stoppered  or  corked  bottles,  when  it  will  keep  for  almost  an  in- 
definite time,  with  little  discolouration.  Many  photographers 
prefer  to  keep  it  in  corked  bottles,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  the  stopper  becoming  fast,  owing  to  the  enclosed  air  parting 
with  its  oxygen,  and  so  fastening  the  stopper  by  the  double 
action  of  external  pressure  and  the  "  locking  "  which  is  apt  to 
follow  that  pressure.  When  a  stopper  becomes  impacted  in 
this  manner,  the  best  mode  of  loosening  it — and  it  is  sm-prising 
how  difficult  this  sometimes  becomes — is  to  give  it  a  series  of 
smart  taps  with  some  non-metallic  object — a  knife-haft  for 
example. 

We  have,  however,  before  pointed  out  that  this  may  all 
be  avoided  by  slightly  greasing  tJie  stopper  and  neck  with 
vaseline. 

It  is  notorious  that  some  brands  of  dry  plates  require  a 
far  stronger  developing  solution  than  others ;  and  when  any 
brands  under  consideration  are  considered  of  equal  mei'it,  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  this  necessity  makes  an  appreciable  difference 
in  the  actual  working  cost,  it  affords  data  for  deciding  at  once- 
Thus,  let  us  take  a  half-plate  size,  that  being  more  common 
than  any.  If  we  reckon,  using  fresh  solution  for  each  plate, 
that  one  brand  requires  a  three-grain  to  the  ounce,  and  another 
only  one  grain  (and  these  are  not  extreme  cases,  though  the 
average  difference  is  as  two  to  one),  we  have  sixty  grains  needed 
for  the  latter,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  for  the  former,  if 
five  ounces  of  solution  per  plate  be  used.  Then,  with  pyro 
at  \s.  an  ounce,  the  working  cost  for  this  chemical  alone  is, 
per  dozen,  respectivelj',  about  l^d.  and  i^d. ;  in  other  words, 
3d.  per  dozen.  This  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  looking  into,  for 
it  means  putting  ten  per  cent,  extra  on  the  cost  of  an  average 
cheap  plate. 

There  is  here  another  point  to  be  noted  as  bearing  on  the 
economy  of  the  use  of  pyro,  especially  to  be  considered  at  the 
present  time  of  the  year.  It  lias  been  said  that  the  temperature 
of  the  developer  in  dry-plate  work  has  little  effect  on  the 
rapidity  of  its  action;  but  such  a  statement — at  any  rate,  as 
regards  drj'  plates  as  now  made — is  quite  erroneous,  as  any  one 
may  discover  for  himself  by  a  simple  trial.  Taking  water  as 
dj-awn  from  the  main  at  the  present  season,  its  temperature  will 
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Hobably  be  about  45°  Fahr. ;  if,  now,  two  solutions  be  made, 
tse  with  water  at  this  temperature,  and  another  raised  to  about 
78°  bj  the  addition  of  a  little  hot  water,  and  a  plate  of  equal 
■spoeure  be  placed  in  each,  it  wUI  be  found  that  the  warmer 
aolution  will  develop  in  almost  half  the  time  required  by  the 
aoder.  When  a  niunber  of  plates  are  to  be  developed  it  will 
lie  wen  that  this  diCfereucc  represents  a  considerable  amount 
■mhtn  paid  labour  is  involved,  and,  if  the  retiuired  speed  is 
Icougfat  about  by  using  stronger  solutions,  we  get  again  that 
-waste  of  money  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  show 
how  to  prevent. 

Passing  from  pyro  to  the  «>ther  main  constituent  of  the 
developer,  there  in  little  to  say  beyond  repeating  o»ir  frequent 
recommendation,  that  the  solution  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  aa  soon  as  taken  into  stock,  comparatively 
weak  ammonia  solution  parting  with  the  ammonia  gas  much 
leas  rapidly  than  the  strongest.  We  have  also  recently  pointed 
oat  that  it  is  liable  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  lose  strength  from  another  cause.  To  avoid  this,  the 
bottles  should  be  kept  well  stoppered  and,  indeed,  if  any 
quantity  be  stored,  the  bottles  not  in  actual  use  should  always 
be  luted  at  the  stopiwr,  which  ia  easily  done  by  applying  a 
paste  made  by  working  linseed  meal  into  a  m:ui8  with  water ; 
this  ia  most  readily  done  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Our  remarks  must  now  conclude  by  reference  to  what  a  well- 
known  photographer  terms  the  "  painful "  subject  of  waste 
plates.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  bearing  in  mind  the 
strong  feeling  we  have  about  the  saving  of  "  hypo  "  residues, 
we  advise  that  all  rcjcctcl  plates,  eitlicr  accidentally  damaged 
or  foimd  to  be  useless  through  moving  of  the  subject,  incorrect 
expression,  and  so  forth,  should,  before  being  cast  aside,  be 
pesird  through  the  fixing  solution  to  dissolve  every  particle  of 
silver  possible  to  be  saved  along  with  the  rest  of  the  %-aIuable 
contents  of  that  liquid.  Whether  it  ia  worth  while  collecting 
developed  and  fixed  negatives  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  they 
contain  is  a  question  whose  solving  depends  upon  the  value  of 
the  labour  employed.  If  the  plates  are  cleaned  solely  to  this 
end,  we  arc  afraid  lejeu  nt  tnut  pat  la  ehnmlelU. 

But  what  of  the  immense  quantities  uf  rejected  negatives 
stored  all  over  the  country  in  the  hamls  of  amateur  and  pro- 
fcasional  alike  t  How  are  they  to  be  utilised  ?  How  cleaned  1 
As  to  their  utilisation,  where  sinoe  wet  plate  for  enlarging 
and  suchlike  work  is  carried  on  they  arc  very  useful  if  of  good 
quaUty  glass — not  by  any  meant  universally  the  case.  But 
-  hia  would  not  utilise  one  per  cent,  of  the  waste  negatives  daily 
irodoced,  and  again  the  questiim  thrusts  itself  into  notice. 
i  lere  we  woold  appeal  to  our  rsadeii ;  our  own  practice  is  not 

\tensi ve  enough  to  supply  a  thoraogfaly  practical  answer.     We 

nn  only  deaeribe  one  very  admirable  use  that  we  know  of  their 
Karing  been  put  to  ;  that  is,  the  gUzing  of  greenhouses.  We 
know  of  many  houses  so  glazed  ;  one  successful  amateur 
gardener  haviug  the  whole  of  hia  bouses  roofed  with  rejected 
negatives,  while  another  collected  his  12x10  pktes  till  he 
could  make  a  window  house  of  a  few  feet  square  ;  and  this,  as 
we  need  not  say,  would  require  several  dozens.  As  to  how  to 
clean  them  for  storage  and  future  possible  u«c,  if  these  articles 
did  not  treat  of  "  economy,"  we  should  be  inclined  to  repeat 

the  reply  given  to  a  similar  qaery  put  at  one  of  the  photo- 
praphic  societies'  meetings,  "  Clean  them  with  a  hammer  1 " 
Indieed,  we  are  not  very  sure  if,  bearing  in  mind  the  worry  and 
trouble  of  storing  such  heavy  uid  Inmbrous  articles,  this  is  not 
in  the  end  really  the  most  economical  way  of  dealing  with 
them  after  all.     Tliis.  however,  is  debateable.     For  the  rest, 


we  feel  assured  that  if  our  advice  is  acted  on  it  will  really  be 
followed  by  economy,  both  in  the  printing  room  and  the  dark 
room. 


We  have  now  entered  the  month  of  November,  and  the  photographic 
season  of  1889  is  now  practically  at  an  end.  It  is  true  that  many 
amateurs  will  still  be  at  work,  obtaining  autumnal  and  winter  effects, 
and  professional  portraitists  will  be  utilising  the  negatives  taken 
during  the  summer  for  enlargements.  But  the  busy  time  may  now 
be  said  to  be  over.  Upon  inquiry  amongst  the  profession  gene- 
rally, we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
prosperous  year.  Most  of  the  leading  houses,  both  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  say  that  the  past  has  been  the  best  season  for  business 
they  have  had  for  several  years.  Where  this  opinion  has  not  been 
endorsed  it  has  been  by  the  middle-class  photographers,  and  it  is  theso 
who  complain  the  most  bitterly  of  the  effect  of  amateur  photography. 
The  majority  of  those  who  supply  apparatus  also  affirm  that  this  has 
been  the  busiest  year  they  have  ever  erperienced.  This  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  note  the  large  influx  of  new  recruits  there 
has  been  in  the  ranks  of  photography. 


It  will  be  remembered,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  have  advocated 
that  in  the  new  National  Portrait  Gallery  a  portion  should  be  set 
apart  for  photographic  portraits.  We  have  also  pointed  out  that  the 
counterfeit  presentments  of  many  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  various  ways  would  be  lost  to  the  nation  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  may  be  no  oil  or  water-colour  paintings  of  them  in 
existence,  or  if  there  is,  their  friends  will  not  part  with  them.  Or  it 
may  be,'  if  there  is  a  painting,  that  it  may  be  of  such  a  mediocre 
character  that  it  could  scarcely  figure  in  a  National  collection ;  yet 
at  the  same  time  there  might  be  photographs  which  are  really  works 
of  art.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  suggestions  are  being  echoed 
by  the  general  press.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sunday  Times  we  find 
the  ideas  we  expressed  have  been  entirely  reiterated.  With  a  little 
persuasive  agitation  we  are  convinced  that  a  photographic  section  in 
the  new  building  will  be  secured.  We  commend  the  subject,  once 
more,  to  the  many  amateur  photographers  now  having  seats  in 
Parliament. 

Photooraput  is  frequently  utilised  by  the  police  in  the  shape  of 
portraits  of  those  "  wanted,"  but  it  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  see  it 
used  in  connexion  with  those  whom  the  authorities  are  desirous  of 
getting  quit  of.  Outside  the  police  station  in  a  suburban  town  we 
recently  saw  a  cabinet  portrait  of  a  much  better  kind,  by  the  way, 
than  those  usually  issued  by  the  police — a  Woodburytype.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  a  pretty,  chubby-faced,  well-dressed  child,  about  two 
years  old.  Together  with  the  portrait  was  a  full  description  of  ils 
wearingapparel,  &c.  The  little  one,  it  appears,  was  left  surreptitiously 
in  a  garden,  and  the  police  authorities  were  anxious  to  learn  to  whom 
it  belonged.  No  doubt  photography  wiU  be,  if  it  has  not  already 
been,  the  means  of  leading  to  the  youngster's  identification. 


A  SHORT  time  back  we  noticed  in  an  auction  room  a  number  of  expen- 
sive photographic  mounts  for  portraits,  those  of  the  dark  colour  with 
bevelled  and  gilt  edges.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  such  rajunts 
being  seen  where  miscellaneous  scientific  property  is  offered  for  sale  ; 
but  in  this  instance  they  bore  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of  the 
leading  photographers  in  London  and  the  provinces;  and,  in  addition, 
some  had  on  them  the  name  of  a  very  popular  actress.  One  could 
but  speculate  as  to  why  the  mounts  were  there,  seeing  that  the  artists 
whose  names  they  bore  are  all  carrying  on  flourishing  businesses,  and 
the  actress  is  still  in  the  zenith  of  popularity.  Presumably,  any  one 
purchasing  these  mounts  would  consider  he  had  the  right  to  use  them, 
and  the  probabilities  are  certainly  that  no  better  pictures  were  likely 
to  be  put  upon  them  than  the  general  run  of  the  work  issued  from  the 
establishments  they  represented.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  they 
would  be  used  for  much  inferior  ones.  In  this  event,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  work  would  be  credited  to  the  houses  named  on  the 
mounts,  hence  their  reputation  would  suffer.    Again,  any  portrait  of 
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a  lady  on  the  cards  bearing  the  name  of  the  actress  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  latter  by  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  parties. 
Fancy  the  feelings  of  a  young  and  beautiful  actress  if  she  saw  the 
portrait  of  an  ancient  dame  bearing  her  name  ;  or  those  of  a  first- 
cla.«s  photographer  on  seeing  third  or  fourth-rate  work  with  his  name 
and  address  on  the  mounts. 


If  the  mounts  were  condemned  from  any  caufe — say  because  they 
would  act  injuriously  on  the  pictures — one  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
the  photographers  would  elect  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  small  sum 
they  might  be  expected  to  realise  at  an  auction  sale ;  for  it  follows 
that,  if  the  pictures  eventually  mounted  upon  them  faded  or  became 
stained,  the  discredit  would  fall  upon  those  whose  names  were  on  the 
cards,  unless  the  circumstances  were  known,  a  thing  hardly  likely  to 
be  the  case.  TNTiether  the  mounts  caused  the  pictures  to  fade,  or 
inferior  work  was  put  upon  them,  in  either  case  the  reputation  of  the 
house  whose  address  they  bore  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  If  the 
mounts  were  sent  for  sale  without  the  cognisance  of  those  whose 
names  they  bore,  the  proceeding  was  highly  reprehensible. 


A  coBBBSPOffDKNT,  a  retired  pnrtraitist,  writing  anent  the  leaderettes 
a  fortnight  ago — in  which  we  mentioned  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  advancement  in  the  art  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  silver 
printing,  as  regards  permanency,  had  retrograded — puts  the  some- 
what pertinent  question,  "  Has  photography,  from  a  technical  point 
of  view,  really  made  any  advance  whatever  ?  Has  it  not,  like  silver 
printing,  also  retrograded?"  He  says,  in  effect,  that  before  the 
retouching  of  the  negative  was  introduced,  and  when  the  operator 
had  to  make  and  keep  in  order  the  materials  for  preparing  his  plates 
instead  of  being  supplied  with  them  ready  prepared,  he  had  to  rely 
solely  upon  the  technical  excellence  of  his  work.  If  that  were  defective, 
either  from  the  lighting  of  the  model  or  from  any  other  cause,  there 
was  no  after  remedy.  Yet,  at  that  period,  work  was  produced  which, 
in  quality  and  size,  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  now  made,  not- 
withstanding that  much  of  its  merit  is  due  to  the  retoucher's  art. 
When,  in  the  old  days,  a  photograph  was  exhibited  as  "  untouched,'' 
it  simply  meant  that  the  print  had  not  been  worked  upon — sophisti- 
cation of  the  negative  being  a  thing  unthought  of.  There  is  much  in 
what  our  correspondent  says,  for  there  is  no  question  that  negatives 
are  now  passed  in  first-class  establishments,  because  they  can  be 
improved  by  the  retoucher,  which  in  former  times  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment. 


The  writer  of  the  communication  just  referred  to  makes  a  suggestion 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  He  says,  "  Why  does  not  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  Great  Britain,  whose  province  it  is  to  advance 
the  art  technically  as  well  as  artistically,  oiler  a  medal,  or  medals,  for 
purely  untouched  work  ?  Also  others  expressly  for  retouching,  which 
may  now  be  considered  a  distinct  industry  in  photography ;  yet  it 
has  never  been  recognised  as  such  by  any  Society."  In  conclusion  he 
adds,  '•  The  Pliotographic  Society  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  some 
of  the  City  Guilds,  who  now  offer  annual  prizes  for  the  best  technical 
work  in  the  different  crafts  they  represent." 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
No.  V. 

J.  P.  Gibson  (Xos.  20-5  to  208).— Four  exceedingly  well  chosen 
pictorial  scenes,  which  should  all  have  made  very  good  photographic 
results.  No.  205  is  the  best  of  the  series,  arising  from  a  lesser  amount 
of  those  dark  portions  of  foliage,  which,  if  not  properly  attended  to, 
completely  neutralise  the  good  that  is  elsewhere ;  and  in  three  of  these 
pictures  this  shortcoming  has  received  its  due  reward,  which  is  unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  such  charming  subjects  deserve  better  treatment. 

H.  IJ.  Berkeley  (No.  227  and  eight  other  small  pictures  of  scenes  in 
Venice).— Nos.  228  and  230  are  exceedingly  well  chosen  for  effect, 
where  moveable  objects  (boats,  &c.),  have  been  selected  at  their  best 
positions  to  assist  the  intended  pictorial  result;  many  of  the  others  are 
very  good,  but  those  more  particularly  alluded  to  are  most  picturesque 
in  character,  and  show  taste  and  discrimination  in  selection ;  the  whole 
have  been  also  well  treated  photographically. 


George  Davison  (Nos.  2.'!4  and  three  other  frames). — Some  exceed- 
ingly good  examples  of  work,  the  negatives  of  which  wer«  made  by  a. 
pinhole  in  place  of  a  lens.  These  jrfiotographs  are  very  interesting,  a» 
they  afford  evidence  that  foregroands  are  sometimes  overpowered  with 
light  when  taken  by  a  lens,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result 
when  taken  with  a  pinhole ;  at  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  that 
certain  colours  from  dark-green  foliage  are  just  as  difiicult  to  b& 
secured  as  they  are  by  a  lens.  These  examples  of  "  natural "  photo- 
graphy in  its  absolute  rendering  of  facsimiles  of  nature,  without 
suffering  from  any  optical  shortcomings,  have  a  serious  question  to 
reply  to  :  How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  same  clouds  should  be  in  two 
such  different  pictures  as  Nos.  10  and  2.37  ?  The  only  difference  being 
that  their  position  is  reversed,  the  points  of  view  mu»t,  therefore, 
have  been  so  far  apart  that  some  great  natural  problem  has  thus  been 
brought  forward  for  explanation. 

Alexander  Keighley  (Nos.  26;j,  291,  292,  294).— These  small  photo- 
graphs reveal  the  fact  that  the  exhibitor  possesses  art  capabilities  which 
time  will  develop  into  some  far  more  advanced  productions.  Thes» 
pictures  show  much  thought  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  the- 
subjects,  where  figures  have  been  arranged  very  nicely,  so  as  to  tell  a. 
tale,  although  simple  in  idea.  No.  292  is  the  most  ambitious ;  two 
boys,  supposed  to  be  "weary"  and  "with  toil  oppressed"  (although  they 
look  very  well  fed),  show  much  artistic  feeling  in  their  arrano^ment 
of  position  ;  whilst  one  of  the  boys  makes  a  capital  model  for  facial 
e.xpression.  The  rest  of  the  details  have  also  been  very  carefully- 
attended  to.  All  these  small  studies  give  evidence  that  some  most 
excellent  work  will  be  forthcoming  from  this  very  promising  ex- 
hibitor. 

Henry  Stevens  (No.  264  and  six  other  similar  pictures). — They  are- 
all  exceedingly  good  specimens  of  photographic  work.  It  is  somewhat 
unfortunate  that  the  models  (apparently  his  own  family),  although 
very  choice  in  dress  and  attention  to  orders,  yet  hardly  justify  some- 
of  the  titles.  This  must  arise  from  the  studies  being  apparently  only 
a  reproduction  of  the  ordinary  every-day  life  of  the  models,  without 
having  been  submitted  to  artistic  control.  They  appear  like  very 
good  portraits,  but  not  pictures  of  events.  The  scientific  aspect  of 
this  exhibitor's  work  is  always  so  excellent,  especially  in  his  fiower 
subjects,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  give  equal  praise  to  the  higher 
possibilities  of  the  artistic  faculty.  The  carefulne.ss  and  skill  showiv 
in  the  use  of  the  scientific  portion  of  photographic  picture  making  by 
this  exhibitor  should  be  carefully  followed  by  many. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Harvey  (Xos.  272,  277,  278). — -Three  very  good 
studies  of  animals  in  motion — being  stags  and  horses.  These  pictuns 
show  thought  in  the  selection  of  a  good  arrangement  of  position  at 
the  moment  of  exposure,  and  hold  out  prospects  of  better  work  still  iu 
the  future. 

H.  Bedford  Lemere  (No.  302),  Scindringham,  Views  of  the  Interior. 
— These  are  very  excellent  specimens  of  this  class  of  photographic; 
work  where  great  attention  has  to  be  given  to  the  scientific  side,  and 
this  has  been  done  with  most  successful  results.  Great  taste  and  skill 
have  been  shown  in  the  choice  of  the  point  of  view,  as  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  furniture — all  these  matters  helping  to  make  some 
good  pictures. 

Harry  Symonds  (No.  307),  Yacht  Racing  Scenes. — In  one  framo 
are  eight  very  effective  photographs  of  yachts,  where  great  attention 
has  been  given  to  effect  by  clouds  being  printed  in,  so  as  to  aid  t!ie 
contrast  of  light  and  dark.  There  is  only  one  matter  which  might  be 
alluded  to,  and  that  is  the  effect  produced  by  placing  several  pictures- 
so  close  together ;  the  difference  in  the  sea  fines  has  a  retarding 
effect  upon  the  vision  to  the  detriment  of  the  exhibits. 

Thomas  Fall  (No.  309),  Dof/. — There  are  some  other  heads  of  dog* 
by  this  exhibitor  in  the  Exhibition  which  are  very  good  specimens  of 
this  class  of  work.  They  consist  of  vignetted  heads  only  (thus 
eliminating  a  vast  amount  of  study  and  awaiting  good  positions, 
which  is  a  main  point  in  animal  pictures),  and  thereby  affording 
possibilities  of  likeness,  which  apparently  was  the  main  point  in  view. 
They  are  very  well  done,  as  also  has  been  the  brush  work,  which  has 
been  used  very  effectively  in  completing  the  vignette  form  which 
these  studies  take. 

Ralph  W.  Robinson  (No.  314  and  five  other  pictures,  all  about 
15x12). — This  series  of  photographs  contains  some  very  excellent 
work,   in   five   of  which  country  figures  have  been  most  skilfuUv 
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intiodueed,  Mdt  Ulfing'  •  tmk  of  kamaii  hope  tnp  jor.  The  sixth 
aicturv,  perba{>s,  U  the  beat.  A  groop  of  oxen  have  arranged  them- 
wWea  in  a  liiw,  which  accords  esoeedingly  well  with  the  outline  of 
the  distant  clump  of  traea,  which  axt  really  far  away,  and  thus  a 
|iet«re  it  the  reeoh.  This  style  of  photographing  combinations  of 
MMMiy  with  aiaaU  Sgnrea  will  eventwilly  be  the  peculiar  outcome  of 
tkia  BMMt  proli&c  exhibitor. 

F.  W.  Edwards  (No.  322),  ITM^wts.— A  country  bouse,  with 
yomds  taken  from  an  eleratiooi  dicplaying  a  veiy  effective  bit  of 
iMJm  ground.  The  suooeea  of  tUa  work  arises  from  the  perfect  way 
in  which  the  lens  has  been  utilised.  Detail  penradee  the  whole  of  the 
phoCograph,  which  is  2;i  x  10,  which  ■•  also  equally  a  very  fine  produc- 
tiM  taken  direct,  and  is  a  leinarkably  fine  specimen  of  scientific  usage 
tl  BMrteriala,  as  also  a  weU-ekosen  pietue.  No.  So-'t,  LambetA  Palace. 
— Anothav  photograph  the  same  siie. 

E.  Bojee  Brown  (No.  SM.),  L^  Bthmd.~1\M  is  a  carbon 
at  from  tha  original  negatiT*  by  the  exhibitor,  and  in  de- 
■^  M  rery  good.  A  little  boy  being  wheeled  in  a  barrow  b^  been 
soddaaly  Wt  alooa,  and  eipreaw  faar  at  hi«  position.  This  point  has 
beea  Mued  opoo  bj  tb«  exhibitor,  and  ■  picture  produced  of  realism 
wbieh  is  wyaA  efiKtiTe.  The  eobiar  of  the  print  is  rather  warm,  a 
eooiar  tone  wooU  have  bren  more  effseti**. 

Heaekiel  and  Jacoby  (N.ie.  .%•»,  3:M,  and  .'KT).— Three  foreign  por- 
traits of  hwliM,  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  they  ate  good  specimens 
of  the  Pixzighelli  printing  procaae.  In  th<rM  photographs  a  rery  nice 
deep  lone  of  colour  has  b«vn  prodiiead. 

KsT.  II.  B.  Hare  ( No.  ^i2).—K  river  scene,  with  bridge  and  distant 
dwelliiys,  Terr  carefully  tivat*d.  There  being  no  leave*  upon  the 
tree*,  that  difficulty  hss'not  had  to  be  battled  with,  the  result  being 
a  very  nice  example  of  detMl  exoeediaglr  well  manipuUted.  This  is 
really  a  veiy  affeedve  stody,  where  two  boys  fishing  (in  the  fore- 
gioond)  form  son*  of  thedarfcaat  portion  of  the  design,  which  is  thus 


briM  Kaata  (No.  883),  CVUrmf$  Partniu.—Wrj  pkaang  and 
iOaetiTe  pknu^rmplw  are  b««  befoM  us,  wbMe  all  the  poiitioiM  M«m 
▼err  natarml.  vet  at  the  aaoM  time  thia  raralt  baa  only  been  atUined 
by  very  can<(iil  stady  ia  many  of  thasa  flfty-three  spedmansi  A  very 
pliidnq  affect  has  baan  ptwducad  by  asinfr  liirht  bvckgroands,  which 
aoMUefably  b«lp  tka  pietoiial  laaoll.  Ali<>getli«r  these  portraits  are 
exceedingly  good. 

F.  Wbalay  (Ho.  XO),  A  MoUtr'*  PtHf.—Sow  this  ia  a  picture 
whieb  liisami  acme  p/Uw,  fur  tha  madel,  who,  from  her  eipreesion, 
we  amawi  to  ba  the  actaal  mother, baa  \^r^n  very  carefully  and  nicely 
poaed;  iba  pky  of  light  aad  abada,  aad  the  >|.t«'il  of  the  compoeition, 
have  baa*  vary  earrfoUy  atadiad,  «ka  laault  bein^  a  very  intereeting 
picta«,aad  alaoaa  axeaadiagly  gwod  pb»i<vTBpb.  Only  one  matter 
wa  alM>ald  libe  to  iMliee :  a  piaae  af  drapery  rising  ju»t  behind  tbe 
■otbar  np  to  tba  top  of  tha  pietarr,  wuh  dark  broad  lines  on  it, 
diatwba  tba  lapoae,  whieb  othanriae  is  very  nicely  expraased. 
Altiptbar  tJiis  piettn*  laliHi  MHb  crodit  on  the  exhibitor. 

a  Scott  *  Sod  (No.  SBI),  Ar<nM.  — ThU  photograph  is  an  at> 
tanpt  lo  pndaea  a  daaaieal  pietur»,  the  sobjeet  being  a  young 
feiMk  attiied  in  a  drsas  which  i*  ialmded  to  be  something  approach- 
iag  the  old  Orsek  ooatane.  Tha  rasult  so  far  has  been  very  good, 
for  tbta  drrna  is  tha  moat  socesasfal  part  of  the  picture,  as  it  has  been 
traatad,  aaaatiOeally,  exceedingly  wkU,  tbe  only  part  which  does  not 
tl  idea  ii  tba  fav  of  th«  model,  which,  however 
rh  may  >>,ia  wot  ta  gfaraloatliiie  lerere  enough  topoeef«r 
tko  aBbfaat,  baaaa  tba  pictnia  i—aa  Iba  ehwaBtar  of  a  lady's  portrait 
hi  daaiical  coatnma. 

R  FaaUnw  (No.  »i),  /Wf/««s  ./  (TWWtm.— The  Exhibition 
without  aoaw  apscim<«s  of  this  tMfaiior's  pbotograpli*  <>'  children 
woaU  baldly  ba  aomplrls,  so  paiwalently  year  after  year  do  they 
akum  lliiimaiilna  to  pIsHe  aa  by  their  rvfinement  of  treatment,  both 
hi  ana^aMaat  of  psaitioar  and  in  ch<'mi''al  mnnipulstion,  the  result 
baoif  a  qairt  appreciation  of  tbe  art  shown  in  their  production. 

T.  Pmtberoe  (No.  41SV— A  l\r»me  containing  two  studies  whfch 
abouU  itarer  have  baea  placed  togatber,  one  subject  being  an  old 
baOoMB.a  firutoi  Futmt.  merely  a  faoimile  of  the  individual;  tbe 
a  Well-anMgMl  femalfi,  m  Man*  Antoinettr,  standing  with 
I  tightly  tngelher,  with  a  nervous  »hnig  of  the  arms,  tlie 
np  at  a  cruciflz  on  tbe  vrall.    Tbe  face  ia  well 


suited  for  the  character,  and  the  expression  has  been  carefully  thought 
about,  and  yet  there  is  something  antagonistic  to  that  appreciation 
which  the  study  deserves.  We  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  this 
must  arise  from  the  two  sides  of  the  figure  and  position  of  hands 
being  almost  exactly  alike,  and  the  picture  thereby  becomes  automatic ; 
very  carefully  thought  over,  very  nicely  photographed,  but  it  hardly 
excites  any  sentiment  of  sympathy,  this  presentment  being  somewhat 
too  mild  in  the  expression  of  tbe  figure. 

Werner  &  Son  (Nos.  434  and_44.5).— Two  very  large  portraits  taken 
direct,  one  a  lady  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  extreme  length  of  costume, 
has  been  placed  too  much  to  the  left  side  of  the  picture,  which  leaves 
her  in  a  position  to  withdraw  some  day  quite  out  of  the  frame.  The 
detail  of  this  light  dress  has  been  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  is  a 
very  nice  specimen  of  careful  manipulation,  but  the  face  and  hands 
of  the  sitter  have  suffered,  so  that  in  a  large  room  this  picture  would 
partly  loee  its  principal  interest  because  the  features  retire  and  the 
costume  asserts  its  reigning  power.  No.  44-5,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  ia  quite  another  picture;  here,  despite  the  very  light  portions 
of  some  part  of  the  costume  (military),  the  face,  having  been  care- 
fully lighted,  assumes  its  right  function,  viz.,  a  likeness  which  de- 
mands tbe  whole  interest  of  the  spectator,  the  result  being  a  good  and 
very  perfect  specimen  of  photographic  portrait  work. 
Thk  Apparatus. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  two  cameras  of  foreign  make  which  are 
contributed  by  Mr.  Oscar  Scholzig.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  say 
more  concenung  them,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  exhibitor  to  give 
illustrations.  As  stated  last  week,  the  principle  involved  is  that  of 
transferring  the  plates  from  a  reservoir  or  plate  box  to  the  camera  in 
which  they  are  exposed.  The  inventor  of  this  special  appliance  for 
effecting  this  transference  is  Herr  Fichtner,  its  maker  is  R.  Hiittig,  of 
l>resden,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  patented  in  "  all  countries."  It 
is  suitable  for  either  dry  plates,  sensitised  papers,  or  celluloid  films. 
The  mode  of^attaching  the  plate  box  to  the  camera  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.    A  firm  clamping  of  one  to  the  other  is  effected  by  a  hook  at 


6  (Fig.  2),  connecting  with  a  b  ^low,  and  by  a  turn-button,  c,  at  top. 
To  transfer  the  plate  from  thj  box  to  the  camera,  thj  lever,  /,  on 


Fiir.  i. 


the  top  of  the  camera  is  i  us'ied  forward,  which  opens  the  passway 
from  the  box  ;  next  a  bol  ,  g,  on  the  handle  of  the  sUde,  d,  is  pressed, 
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which  causes  a  hook  to  pass  into  the  box  and  grasp  that  plate  -vrhich 
happens  to  be  opposite  the  aperture.  Fig.  3  shows  the  camera  and 
plate  box  when  turned  from  the  verticaHo  the  horizontal  position,  in 


Fig.  S. 

order  to  yaiy  the  form  of  the  picture.  In  this  case  the  dark  shutter 
of  the  slide  is  pulled  downwards. 

We  observe  that  the  editors  of  seyeral  foreign  journals,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  more  conversant  with  the  working  of  this  camera  than 
we  are,  have  pronounced  it  as  excellent,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  share  in  this  opinion. 

Ferrero's  Fihn  Carrier,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  has 
never  yet  been  described  by  us.    By  the  aid  of  the  adjoining  cut 


Hg.  4. 

we  shall  now  endeavour  to  do  so.  It  is  a  dark  slide  and  changing 
box  combined  for  celluloid  films.  It  enables  the  photographer  to 
carry  and  to  expose  two  or  even  three  dozen  films  without  having 
recourse  to  a  dark  room.  It  consists  of  a  box,  the  front  of  which  is 
fitted  as  a  dark  slide.  Inside  the  box  a  loose  board,  actuated  by  a 
spring,  presses  the  films  towards  the  rebate,  whilst  a  light  papier 
macM  board  divides  the  fihn  which  is  being  exposed  from  the  others 
and  a  similar  board  placed  behind  the  unexposed  films  divides  them' 
from  those  which  have  been  exposed.  When  the  film  has  to  be 
changed,  the  opening  of  the  lid  causes  the  pressure  board  to  be  drawn 
back  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  thus  leaving  ample  space  in  which  the 
fihns  can  be  changed.  Attached  to  the  carrier  is  a  bag  havintr  two" 
holes,  in  which  the  thumb  and  forefinger  are  inserted  for  changing  the 
films.  The  two  finger  holes  are  provided  with  elastic  bands,  which  ex- 
clude all  Ught  from  the  interior  of  the  bag  when  the  fingers  are  inserted 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  carrier  are  :  1.  Extreme  simplicitv 
and  absence  of  anything  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  2.  The  films  are 
put  into  the  carrier  just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  packet,  no  shields 
or  metal  frames  being  required.  3.  The  films  are  moved  by  the 
fingers  ;  no  reliance  is  placed  on  springs  or  the  action  of  gravity 
which  so  often  fail  to  act  in  changing  boxes  for  glass  plates.  4.  Two' 
qualities  of  films  can  be  carried  in  one  carrier,  and  either  can  be 
picked  out  for  exposure  as  required.  6.  The  operation  of  changing 
the  films  IS  done  in  a  few  seconds,  whilst  the  filling  or  emptying  of  the 
earner  is  infinitely  more  simple  than  with  roller  slides. 

Mr.  W    F.  Stanley,  Railway  Approach,  London   Bridge,  is  the 
maker  and  exhibitor  of  this  piece  of  apparatus. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 
In  giving  a  precise  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  offer  the  very  best  that  can  be  devised,  but  merely  one 
that,  after  trying  many  variations,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  for 
general  purposes,  combining  as  it  does  very  excellent  quality  of 
results  with  the  greatest  ease,  both  in  preparation  and  manipulation. 

Opinions  may  differ  on  the  subject  of  which  haloids  to  employ' 
whether  bromide  of  silver  alone,  or  combined  with  iodide  or  chloride' 
or  both.  After  trying  almost  every  possible  variation,  I  am  con- 
vinced not  only  that  the  best  combination  is  the  bromo-iodide,  but 
that  the  presence  of  iodide  confers  distinct  advantages,  both  in  colour- 
giving  and  other  good  qualities,  and  in  rendering  the  general  working 
of  the  emulsion  easier  and  cleaner.  I  have  used  chloride,  which  in  a 
negative  emulsion  plays  an  important  and  valuable  part ;  but  for 
positive  purposes,  unless  worked  in  an  entirely  different  manner  to  the 
ordinary  plates,  tends  rather  to  lower  the  quality  of  image,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  tone.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  bromo- 
iodide  formula. 

This  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

A. 

Gelatine  (soft)    lOO  grains. 

„        (hard) eo      „ 

Bromide  of  potaarium    120 

Iodide g 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  20 

Water  (distilled)  as  required. 

B. 

Alcohol  (methylated)   1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver 150  grains'. 

Nitric  acid,  s.g.  1-420 1  minim. 

Water  (distilled)  2  ounces. 

The  choice  of  gelatines  is,  of  course,  one  of  some  importance.  For 
the  softer  kind  I  decidedly  give  the  palm  to  the  old  favourite, 
Nelson's  "  No.  1  Photographic,"  which  I  consider  unsurpassed  by  any 
1  have  used ;  indeed,  except  for  its  tendency  to  frill  under  slight  pro- 
vocation, I  should  confine  myself  entirely  to  that  kind,  using,  say,  200 
grains  mstead  of  having  recourse  to  the  hard.  Another  "  soft '"'  gela- 
tine that  answers  nearly  as  well,  if  very  carefully  filtered,  is  a  sample 
of  sheet  gelatine  by  the  same  makers,  known,  I  believe,  as  "  No.  1 
Flake,"  and  this  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper.  The  mixture, 
however,  wiU  give  the  better  result,  and  the  question  arises  which 
of  the  numerous  "  hard  "  samples  in  the  market  to  select.  If  it  were 
for  negative  purposes  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
Nelson's  "X  Opaque,"  but  after  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
absolute  clearness  of  the  film,  I  can  scarcely  do  so.  Of  the  foreign 
kinds  which  are  clearer  and  possess  less  colour  I  should  prefer 
Coignet's  if  I  could  always  depend  upon  getting  it  free  from  grease 
spots,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  otherwise. 
It  IS  a  pattern  gelatine,  both  for  hardness,  setting  qualities,  and 
absolute  transparency.  Next,  I  rank  Heinrich's,  and  though  this 
varies  much  m  different  samples,  it  is  perhaps,  generally,  more  reli- 
able ;  and  after  that,  again,  Simeons's  may  be  used. 

Let  the  gelatine  be  weighed  out  and  placed  to  soak  for  a  few 
minutes  in  boiled  and  cooled  rain  water,  and  when  soft,  let  it  be 
vigorously  rubbed  together,  as  described  in  my  last  article  (page 
632),  to  loosen  and  detach  any  particles  of  dirt  or  foreign  matter  from 
the  surface.  After  this  treatment,  rinse  it  well ;  squeeze  out  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  water,  and  place  it  to  soak  in  distilled  water  for  a 
couple  of  hours  at  least,  or  until  thoroughly  swelled.  Now  take  it 
out  of  the  water,  drain  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  liquefy  by 
heat  and  make  the  quantity  up  to  four  or  five  ounces  with  distilled 
water.  Heat  the  solution  to  150"  or  100°  Fahr.,  and  filter,  as  already 
described,  in  front  of  a  clear  fire.  Or  the  gelatine  may  be  Hquefied 
without  the  addition  of  further  water,  when  it  will  filter  with  perfect 
ease,  though,  perhaps,  more  slowly ;  and  the  filter  may  then  be  washed 
out  by  passing  through  it  three  or  four  times  sufficient  hot  distilled 
water  to  make  up  the  volume  of  the  gelatine  solution  to  four  or  five 
ounces. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  are  next  added 
in  crystals  and  stirred  until  dissolved,  the  iodide  being  reserved 
for  addition  at  a  later  stage.     I  am  unable  to  explain  the  precise 
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function  of  the  nitrate  of  wnmoma,  hot  I  haTe  used  it  for  some  years 
and  find  that  it  makes  an  emulsion,  whether  for  negative  or  podtive 
nurpoaee,  much  cleaner  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  posobly  from  its 
wlTimtaction  on  aome  of  the  organic  compounds  of  sUver  that  tend  to 
nrodnee  fog.  It  only  now  remains  to  keep  the  mixture  hot,  or  even  to 
raise  it  to  ISO*,  while  the  silver  solution  is  beingr  got  ready  for  sensitising. 

Diwolve  the  silver  in  the  stated  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  add 
the  nitric  acid,  and  finallv  the  akohol.  The  acid  is  beet  added  in  the 
dilute  form  (say  1  :  20)  a*  securing  greater  accuracy,  which  U  impor- 
tant as  if  too  much  be  used,  not  only  wiU  great  insenvtiveneM  be  the 
Toeult,  but  the  gelatine  will  ba  softened  or  decomposed.  The  alcohol 
is  added,  on  the  i«oomm«d»tion  of  a  very  early  writer  on  gelatine 
emuWon,  to  promote  fiaeneM  of  division -a  function  which  it  un- 
doubtedly performs.  j  •     «  „  j     r  i.»  •# 

ErerTthing  up  to  the  preMnt  may  be  performed  in  f  uU  dayhght  if 
denied,  bat  th»  subsequent  operations  must  be  carried  on  in  the  dark 
room  The  two  adationa  of  bromiaad  gelatine  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
both  at  a  temperature  of  180*  or  thwwAouts,  are  therefore  taken  into 
the  dark  room  and  carefuUy  mixed  by  pouring  the  silver  into  the 
gelatine  a  few  drop*  at  a  time,  or  in  a  very  slow  continuous  stream, 
"..  mixture  being  all  the  while  vigoroosly  whisked  with  a  silver  fork 
,  «  ooden  w'"<  server,  or  any  similar  instrument  that  will  not  be 
n  •.!  upon  by  the  emulsion.  rnd«  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
,  lUv  of  the  emulMon,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  fineneM  <rf  division  of 
the  b^mide  ia  concemrf,  dspeoda  gMnlly  upon  the  care  with  which 
the  mixing  U  p«f«rmrf;  bol  h€«»  «  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
quantity  of  gidaUne,  it  ia  aeamly  a  mttUr  of  senous  moment  whether 
the  whole  of  the  mint  is  thrown  in  •»  once  or  half  an  hour  is  con- 
sumed in  the  procee*    It  U  better,  ha^rerer,  to  err  on  the  right  side 

and  be  careful.  .    ^       .  «       l:      »  v 

After  mixing  comes  the  procew  of  digeetjon,  or  "  cooking,  by 
which  the  sensiUveneas  of  the  preparation  U  brought  to  the  nght 
pitch,  and  this  constitntei  in  ordiaMJ  «  rapid  emulsion  making  the 
mcial  part  of  the  taak.  In  the  cuBMSsUnoes  under  which  we  are 
working,  however,  the  difficulty  ii  pwrtiwlly  nil.  as  our  aim  is  not  to 
attain  to  anything  but  a  moderate  4i|rree  of  rapidity,  as  compared 
with  qnick  commercial  pUtee.  It  Nfleaa,  therefore,  to  keep  the 
emakioo  at  the  mixing  temperatow-aboot  180r-for  an  hour  or  so, 
whidi  is  easily  managed  by  maana  of  changes  of  hot  water,  into 
which  the  jar  or  botUe  containing  the  eomlaionU  plunged.  A  longer 
immenion  or  a  higher  temperature  will  do  no  harm  ;  but  thoae  I  have 
given  will  serve  aU  oar  present  purpoee.  .  •.  •    , 

Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  ot  raaking  emnla»n-and  it  i«  for 
those  I  am  chiefly  writing-will  probably  imagine  countlees  difficulties 
ud  toeon»«BJeK!ee  in  thU  part  of  the  proeeeding*,  but  with  a  little 
Mthod  all  tiooble  wiU  disappear.     The  firrt  important  point  is  the 
BbdHr  »eseel,  which  must,  obviously,  be  one  that  will  stand  a  con- 
lUM^le  degree  of  heat.      Ordinary  ghwi  bottles  are  not,  as  a  nUe, 
f,VW-l  to    bear   the   itrain    pot    upon    them,  unlees    speciaUy 
"  tempered"  for  the  porpoee.    A  widwnouthed  earthenware  or  china 
Jar  aMweie  better,  and  if  thick  enoogk  to  be  thoroughly  impervious 
to  light,  it  is  an  additional  adraatac*.     A  very  useful  article  for  the 
rmm  that  I  have  need  for  smaU  quantities  of  emidsion  for  some 
^MiTpaet  eoBMla  of  a  weU-ftaaed  Mrthenware  shouldered  jar  with 
Lud  dotted  alapper  of  the  same  material,  fieresd  with  two  bote. 
thrt>agh  which  luitob..  can  be  vmxL     Thu  constitute,  the 
piindpal  item  in  an  inhaling  apparaMe,  and  a.  the  maker.  «•?.»<> 
^y  c^nected  with  photc«.n*y.  ^  «»  be  no  ham  m  •dterUs.ng 
tb<nn  b  them  page.,  namely,  Mmem.  Boome,  Johnson,  A  Latimer,  of 
S.5,  QMlle-etreet,  Ilolbom.  .  v.^  v. 

With  thU  or  a  similar  apparatoa,  if  the  projecUng  glam  »"*«•« 
«awed  with  short  yieee.  of  rMm  tnbing  puJied  well  down  to  the 
•!«»«.  the  emrfmoitoperfectly  pi«lect«l  from  light,  although  there 
irhirT«.t  for  steam  to  eeeape.  Cmisequently,  after  ='»'ng.rf  the 
•topper  be  inmrted,  the  jar  and  iU  eontenU  msy  be  taken  with  im- 
p.mUy  into  op^n  daylight  or  gariight  and  «.t  to  digest  '».•  """y'" 
if  hot  water  beride  an  ordinary  flm.  Or.  filing  the  mhaler  an 
ordinary  p«-rve  jar  may  be  placed  within  a  tin  cani*t^r  of  suiub  e 
dimw-ioiTand  containing  a  little  water,  and  with  the  l.d  on  the 
light  wiU  be  similarly  shut  o«^  thoagh  there  U  free  escape  for  steam, 
even  if  the  whoU  df air  be  boiled.  Pwhap.  many  similar  contrivance, 
will  fugfMt  themselrea  to  individnal  readers. 


I  have  spoken  of  continuing  the  digestion  for  an  hour  ;  but  up  to 
the  present  it  wUl  be  noted  that  the  emulsion  is  one  of  plain  bromide, 
the  iodide  not  yet  having  been  used.  Consequently,  when  the  diges- 
tion has  gone  on  for  halt  an  hour  the  jar  is  opened,  in  the  dark  room 
of  course,  and  the  six  gr^ns  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  crystals,  thrown 
in.  After  two  or  three  minutes  stirring,  to  effect  the  solution  and 
thorough  incorporation  of  the  iodide,  the  jar  is  recorked  and  set  to 
finbh  its  term  of  "  cooking."  This  method  of  introducing  the  iodide 
is  recommended  as  tending  to  bring  about  a  finer  state  of  division 
than  if  it  were  added  at  first  with  the  bromide,  as  the  iodide  in  com- 
bining directly  with  the  silver  does  so  in  comparatively  coarse 
particles,  whereas  by  the  method  given  it  acts  upon  the  fine  particles 
of  bromide  of  silver  already  formed,  converting  them  into  iodide. 

The  next  operations— those  of  "  setting  "  and  washing  the  emulsion 
to  free  it  from  the  soluble  matters  it  contains — are  usually  ranked  as 
the  most  tedious  and  troublesome ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
how  they  can  he  conducted  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  or 
danger  of  failure.  After  cooking,  the  emulsion  is  poured  into  a  flat 
dish  or  shallow  basin  to  set,  or  become  solid.  In  ordinary  practice  it 
is  customary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  ice,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
in  order  to  get  the  "  jelly  "  into  a  sufficiently  firm  condition  to  bear 
the  subsequent  washing  without  loss  of  material,  and  without 
ab«)rhing  too  much  water.  My  method,  however,  renders  ice  entirely 
unnecessary,  and,  in  fact,  renders  us  almost  independent  of  the  setting 
of  the  emulsion,  whether  it  be  firm  or  the  reverse. 

When  the  emulsion  has  become  solid  and  feels  tolerably  firm  to  the 
finger— a  condition  it  will  attain  in  an  hour  or  two  if  the  dish  or 
barin  containing  it  be  set  in  or  floated  on  the  coldest  water  obtainable 
—it  is  ready  to  commence  washing.  For  this  purpose  I  pour  on  to 
the  emulsion,  without  disturbing  it  in  its  dish,  sufficient  ffood,  clean 
methylated  spirit  to  well  cover  it.  AMien  this  has  stood  upon  it  for 
five  minutes  or  so,  I  "score"  the  mass  of  gelatine  in  aU  directions 
with  a  strip  of  ghiss  or  bone  spoon  to  permit  the  alcohol  to  penetrate 
freely  into  the  mass.  In  a  few  minutes  more  I  scrape  it  well  away 
from  the  dUh,  stirring  it  well  up  with  the  alcohol,  and  adding  more  of 

the  latter,  if  needful,  to  cover  it.  

By  this  use  of  the  alcohol,  instead  of  water,  the  ]eUy  is  rendered 
firmer  and  more  manageable,  however  "  soft "  it  may  be  originally,  m 
consequence  of  the  extraction  of  a  portion  of  its  water  by  the  alcohol, 
which  also  exerts  an  independent  toughening  action  of  its  own.  At 
the  same  time,  the  water  in  leaving  the  geUtine  to  combine  with 
the  aUohol  Ukes  vrith  it  a  great  portion  of  the  soluble  salts,  and 
more  of  the  ktter  follow  by  natural  diffusion  during  the  subsequent 

When  quite  firm  to  the  touch,  a  small  quantity  of  dUtilled  water  is 
added,  say  about  as  much  as  the  alcohol  already  used,  and  the  mass 
left  to  soak  for  about  half  an  hour  with  an  occasional  stir.  Ihe  dilute 
alcohol  is  then  poured  off  and  distilled  water  substituted,  and  the 
latter  is  poured  away  and  renewed  at  intervals  until  the  emulsion  has 
ceased  to  show  any  signs  of  the  presence  of  alcohol,  beyond  a  faint 
smeU,  which  it  always  retains.  The  absence  of  "  greasiness  "  on  adding 
fresh  water  is  the  rign  of  the  removal  of  the  spirit.  If  two  or  three 
changes  of  distilled  water  he  given  after  this  point  is  reached,  it  may 
safely  be  considered  that  all  the  soluble  salts  have  been  ehminated. 

I  claim  for  this  process  the  advantages  of  simpUcity  as  well  as 
economy,  bearing  in  view  the  conditions  I  have  laid  down  as  to 
avoiding  the  introduction  or  precipitation  of  insoluble  lime  salts  in 
the  emulsion.  To  thoroughly  wash  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  dis- 
tilled water  would  neoemiUte  the  use  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  the 
Utter,  which,  at  sixpence  a  gallon,  even  if  obtainable,  would  add  very 
materially  to  the  cost  of  the  emulsion.  But  for  the  above  quantity  of 
emuUion  an  equal  volume  of  spirit  is  more  than  ample,  and  with 
methylated  spirit  at  from  three  shiUings  to  three  and  sixpence  a 
™l  on,  the  exlra  expense  for  alcohol  is  not  great;  while  the  quan  ity 
^  d^st  Ued  water  required  to  fini.h  off  need  not  exceed  ha^  a  gallon 
^judiciously  used  I  have  thoroughly  freed  ten  ounces  of  emulsion 
trim  soluble  matter  in  this  manner  with  only  one  quart  of  wat^r.  I 
V  "nTure  to  think  also  that  the  elimination  of  the  salts  is  more  perfectly 
Ituined  by  this  pUn  than  U  ever  the  case  with  plain  water,  une« 
the  washing  be  continued  for  an  injuriously  protracted  period 
Certlhlly  it  is  far  better  attained  than  is  otherwise  possible  with  the 
same  amount  of  trouble  or  in  the  same  time. 
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Tke  eoialaion  is  now  ready  to  be  melted  up  for  use,  or  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  its  preseryation.  These  usually  consist  in 
drying  it — a  tedious,  troublesome,  and  never  entirely  satittfactory  job. 
I  dispense  with  that  operation  by  well  draining  the  lumps  of  jelly, 
transferring  them  to  a  clean  bottle,  and  pouring  over  the  mass 
sufficient  to  cover  it  of  methylated  alcohol,  containing  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  salicylic  acid  to  each  ounce.  In  this  state  the  emulsion  will 
keep  perfectly  for  a  very  long  time;  but  if  it  is  required  to  keep  "in- 
definitely" it  will  be  well  to  pour  off  the  first  lot  of  alcohol  after  a 
few  days  and  replace  it  with  a  fresh  supply,  also  containing  salicylic 
•cid.  By  this  means  much  of  the  water  will  be  removed  and  the 
chances  of  decomposition  correspondingly  lessened. 

It  will  be,  of  course,  necessary  to  bottle  off  in  this  manner  known 
quantities  of  the  emulsion,  as  in  the  moist  condition  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  weigh  it,  and  its  subsequent  use  would  therefore  be 
based  mainly  on  guess  work.  But  if  it  be  bottled  in  batches  as  made 
no  trouble  will  arise,  and  a  stock  may  be  prepared  during  slack 
periods  for  use  at  busier  times.  When  this  preserved  emulsion  is  re- 
quired for  use  it  is  necessary  some  hours  previously  to  pour  off  the 
alcohol  and  replace  it  with  distilled  water,  changing  this  two  or  three 
times  and  using  just  enough  to  cover  the  mass  of  emulsion.  This 
removes  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  and  restores  the  emulsion  to  its 
former  "swelled"  condition  and  facilitates  its  solution. 

In  another  article  I  hope  to  describe  the  remaining  part  of  the 
process,  and  also  the  method  of  coating  plates,  with  a  few  simple  aids 
that  will  be  useful  to  the  amateur.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 


THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 
No.  II. 
Ita!  following  occurs  in  the  address  of  the  President  of  Section  A  at 
the  recent  British  Association  meeting:  "The  question  as  to  what  is 
the  exact  product  of  the  decomposition  of  a  silver  salt  by  the  action 
of  light  IS  one  which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  answered."  This  is  an 
emanaUon  from  the  originator  of  the  celebrated  theory  of  the  sub- 
haloids,  which  has  received  considerable  support  for  years. 

In  the  same  address,  what  is  virtually  a  doubt  is'cast  upon  the  con- 
clusions drawn  bv  Mr.  Carey  Lea  from  the  series  6f  beautiful  experi- 
ments on  the  silver  salts,  an  account  of  which  that  distinguished 
writer  published  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  which  was  reproduced 
in  these  pages  at  the  time.  Reference  to  the  first  of  the  memoirs— 
that  treating  of  the  coloured  haloids  in  relation  to  heliochromy— will 
show  that  Mr.  Lea  takes  occasion  not  merely  to  reiterate  hU  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  sub-haloid  theory,  but  to  instance  certain 
formidable  facts  inimical  thereto,  namely,  the  comparative  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  sub-salt  and  photo-salt.  We  therefore  find  the 
two  gentlemen,  whose  researches  into  the  chemistry  of  photography 

aTr'.'^^^V""\.%  ^  ^'°r^  """"f'""'  acutel/scepdcal  of  each 
others  dedactions,  whUe  one  of  them  practically  colif esses  that  he  re- 

^I^L  °T"  '"""  ^T  "'«?""'»•  Nevertheless,  these  important 
disagreements  over  'what   is  the   exact   product    of   the    decom- 

fhT^L  y  T  "^^^  ^y  ?'^«/'=''o°  of  «g"""  are  not  unprofitable  in 
this  sense- they  form  an  ark  of  refuge  for  many  who,  when  studying 
the  properties  of  those  interestingcompounds,  are  led  to  form  opS 
at  variance  with  the  older  beliefs  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  |enerS 
acceptance,  they  have  less  compunction  in  treating  with  discourtesy 

1  robably  in  very  recent  times  no  memoir  on  the  silver  salts  is  so 
replete  with  succinctly  argued  photo-chemical  philosophy  L  the  third 

o  the  Tat:nt^i  '"'  ^r"!'''^  '^'  P'^°'°-'«''«  ^'^'^^  "^ater  al 
of  the  latent  image.  The  facts  there  arrayed  on  behalf  of  the 
authors  theory  have  a  weight  and  a  completeness  about  them  that 

vIbraUon  rTvlf "  °'  *''  '"'^'"^  "'^^ '"'^^'^  '°'  '"^  -,^-"  -d 

The  memoir  in  question  is  largely  concerned  with  the  action  of 

sodium  hvpophosphite  upon  sensitive  haloid,  by  which  meaM  he  ef 

perimentaluit  identified  the  chemically  prepwed  photo-^ilwith  thp 

me  enects  of  fight  and  of  hypophosphite,  determined  bv  subspoi.Pnt 

8Dle.  in  Air.  Lea  s  own  words:  "  In  the  ent  re  absence  of  lio-ht  sodinm 
hypophosphite  U  able  to  effect  a  sensitive  film  of  sXer  hZd  etctW 
m  the  same  way  as  does  light,  producing  a  resultefiuivalent  to  a  kt^  nT 
image  formed  by  light  and  capable  of  doveloTent  „  tVe  Lme 
way  as  an  actua    impression  of  light;"  and  " that  these  two  effects 

comport  themselves  to  re-aients  exactly  the  same  watanH 

seem  every  way  identical."    WhaT  follows  t,  ^it  mu^tbe  luLed' 


strongly  corroborative  of  the  primary  resemblance,  and  is  by  far  the 
ablest  attempt  to  solve  a  long-standing  problem  in  a  thoroughly  skilled 
and  scientifac  manner.  "6"v  "'"oa 

The  darkening  of  normal  silver  bromide  in  the  camera  and  in  un- 
restrained light  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  long  ago  led  the 
writer  to  consider  whether  a  modification  of  th^  sensitive  haldd 
would  exhibit  an  acceleration  of  the  direct  action  of  light  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  place  the  property  upon  a  serviceable  basis.  The  remark- 
^  'fri!"V  j^^  *,""**  l'yP°Ph08phite  upon  the  sensitive  body,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Lea,  also  gave  rise  to  the  further  speculation  that  he 
substance  so  formed  was  directly  altered  by  the  brief  impact  of  light 
1  repared  films  treated  with  sodium  hypophosphite  solutions  of  various 
strengths  did  not,  however,  yield  results  of  a  conclusive  desc.iption 

But  the  previous  suggestion  that  the  darkening  of  normal  silver 
brom.de  IS  the  effect  of  the  artion  of  light  upon  the  invisible  body  first 
formed  by  short  exposure  nearly  concerns  the  belief  in  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  several  true  compounds  of  silver  and  bromine.  For  if  the  base 
took  up  the  halogen  in  differing  proportions,  and  the  combining  weight 
of  the  latter  had  a  closer  assimilation  to  that  of  chlorine  than  U,  that  of 
iodine,  we  might  further  conjecture  that  the  lower  compound  or  com- 
nl^^nfl'  T  **  ^  less  st-ble  under  light  than  the  higher,  andconl 
SI?  l^  I  """m  ^""''y  T^''^'"^  '°<^  separated,  at  no  loss  of  sensitive- 
vkfhU  1;  P"f '"y-  ?,"  *-^^  "^^'''  ^'^^'  ^""^  ^''e  ""Ided  property  of 
visib  e  alteration.  Silver  is  the  only  important  metal  classed  as  monad, 
and  the  sub-salt  and  photo-salt  theories  are  incompatible  with  such 
an  atomicity.  If  we  conceived  of  that  element  being  hexad  or  pentad, 
uniting  with  four  or  five  parts  of  bromine,  the  eqifivalency  of  whi'ch 
was  represented  by  20  or  16,  one-fourth  or  fifth  of  that  now  uni,4  " 
HM^/'l'^n  '°f'^e  should  probably  find  that  light +  Ag""  Br, 

A^-'-Rr  %  ^=^^"^^i.,!5f  ^^  ^'  +  ^'fi^'''  =  ^^»  +  «^!  °^  fh'^t  from 
Ag  ar,  we  were  enabled  by  the  same  agency  to  get  respectively  Ag'" 
Br,  + Ag  Br  +  Ag  and  Br ;  in  other  words,  assuming  such  an  atomicity 
and  equivalency  of  the  elements  capable  of  being  proved,  and  their 
various  compounds  to  possess  an  amenabiUty  to  the  direct  influence  of 
light  inversely  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  halogen  in  the  combi- 
nation, the  final  product  of  the  two  equations  would  represent  deposited 
Sliver  to  form  the  image.  It  is  almost  certain  that  some  such  reaction 
as  this  18  necessary  to  get  visible  camera  negatives  with  short  ex- 
posures; and  although  the  assumption  and  that  which  immediately 
precedes  It  are  still  "  of  the  clouds,*' their  aerial  features  are  lessened 
It  they  be  placed  m  juxtaposition  with  the  teaching  of  the  chemical 
text  books,  to  which  the  behaviour  of  silver  bromide,  as  we  know  it 
now  IS  in  contradiction.  Moreover,  the  extreme  reducing  power  of 
light  above  conceived  of  is  already  clearly  exemplified  in  the  instance 
of  the  platinie  haloids,  which,  if  exposed  to  light  on  paper,  are  con- 
verted to  platinous  salts,  while  these  again  undergo  further  reduction, 
the  metal  and  the  halogen  entirely  separating. 

In  short,  to  obtain  visible  negative  effects  on  normal  silver  bromide 
the  chief  obstacle  to  success  is  that  that  body  is  not  to  be  reduced  to' 
metal  bv  light.  Sensitive  films  allowed  to  remain  in  the  light  for 
days  will  only  yield  up  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  metal  in 
combination  Therefore,  the  ideal  darkenfng  in  the  camera  is  reaUy 
convertible  language  signifying  a  total  reduction  by  light  of  the 
sensitive  haloid.  While  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for%upposing 
that  the  addition  of  any  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted  to 
silver  bromide  in  emulsion  would  operate  as  an  instant  reducer  of  the 
altered  salt,  there  is  considerable  likelihood  of  the  prepared  film  under 
suitable  treatment,  giving  such  results  as  to  justify  the  hope  of  further 
achievements.  -         j  r 

Light  has  never  been  set  to  commence  its  work  where  now  it  leaves 
off,  namely,  upon  what  we  will  term  a  proto-salt,  represented  by  the 
convenient  formula,  Ag^^Br.  Since,  however,  it  was  stated  by  Mr 
Oarey  Lea  that  the  photo-salts  identical  with  the  material  of  the  latent 
image  are  themselves  possessed  of  great  sensitiveness  to  light  (•'  if 
rose-coloured  photo-bromide,  and  some  normal  bromide  are  exposed 
side  by  side  the  normal  bromide  darkens  but  very  slowly,  while  the 
photo-bromide  is  quickly  acted  upon"),  it  may  be  reasoned  that  the 
elimination  of  a  portion  of  the  halogen  of  a  normal  silver  bromide 
plate  would  partly,  and  in  an  analogous  sense,  submit  Mr.  Lea's  theory 
to  practical  proof,  and  perhaps  afford  a  key  to  the  elucidation  of  other 
and  cognate  matters  now  obscured. 

It  w-as  formerly  established  by  Vogel  that  silver  iodide,  when  in 
contact  with,  amon^  other  substances,  mercurous  nitrate,  stannous 
chloride,  sodium  sulpliite  sodium  nitrate,  rapidly  blackens  in  the  light. 
Ihese  bodies,  to  which  he  aptly  applied  the  term  "  sensitiser,"  have 
great  affimty  for  lodme,  and,  in  some  degree,  for  the  co-relative 
halogens.  Anotlier  term  applied  to  them  is  that  of  "absorbent;" 
but  If  many  of  the  re-actions  in  which  some  of  the  compounds  play 
a  part  are  studied  there  is  some  inducement  to  regard  the  word 
absorbent     as  a  misnomer.  Thomas  Bbddino. 
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THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OP  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 

No.  IV. 

1^  and  f«nM  whMi  tber  cm  be  found  motionleas  are  alwivs  ex- 

fcod  refl^  m  ,t.ll  water     Tb«r  beauty  depends  much  "on  thei^ 

!riLjr»»S!!?  A^  ^  "''*  ''^  ""~™-  ^^'"'  »■■«  »l«o  a  very 
•mtoble  •ubj*;^  "d  they  are  patu^nt  and  «Uy  gtiU  where  nature 
placed  them,     I  think  that  a  reaUy  frood  photiraph  of  rocks  U-L^ 

•oeka  to  the  pbotogimpher ;    they  .t.U  retain  much  within  their 
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of  nL?,°CS!r  ""^T^!^  ""^  ""^  r^'  •»»"«^  'o'  Jfi^ng  no  idea 

Tiew  in  wbch  the  lUtterfaom  appevvd  like  a  mere  pimple  on  the 

™Th 'Ll^.^K^  ^  ^*  "^^  "  '^  Matterhom'^L  th^ 
^rand  aad  terrible ;  and  a  pKtare  reflecu  something  of  the  artis" 
imaginaUT*  cooeeptioD  of  lU  t«>rran,  and  «  conTeva  a  truer  idea  than 

iSTt^t^^.^^^°!!:'*J"P  tbort  e^ht  time,  its  true  height.  1 
•aid  not  aWther  without  lastiM,  becau«>  the  opinion  in  iu  crude 

of  the  ordmary  painter  of  mounuiaa.  I  beUeve  that  in  ^  the 
jAot-graphex  may  tewh  thi.  peno.  to  mend  hi.  m.M«  and  Sucate 
the  publu:  taate  to  ralue  oar>«et  iMNMnuUon.  oTiSSJ^ 

Many  of  the  wom  •rth.tic  faufi.  of  photographs  depend  on  their 

\^  o,  ^Vake«ad,wte»  the  artist  waa  ti  paint  a.  ml^ 

ft  •""Jir"!!!!',"*?  •-■''"»5«-    That^Tto  say,  the 

'""1,  ^"'  ^  '*'*'  '"  ••"  "^"•y'  -^  have  plenty  of 

..holograph  ;  so  we  get  atrudou.  products,  includin/  an 

up  to  a  nght^ngW,  whereas,  c^eri,  paribw,,  the 

-U  of  view  the  man  Marly  will  the  reJ^lt  approach 

II..  ^..ih.  «:  vahe  of  the  pKt«..  ThU  i.  ,  point  wh^h  cannot  be 
t.. .  .trongly  .nwted  on  ;  the  wid»«i«i.  leu.  m.y  hare  it.  »»  when 
we  want  .man  p««n|m«,  tat  it  «n^er  prad«^  a  h^tif^irtJ« 
\\  hen  thu  «  WMted  the  right  thii^toiiuoDe  of  the  tt  of  ^ 

)     ,  .'^.  ~  «*  •  l«»i  »»<»••  tin  pity :    They  wiU  have  to  1^ 

♦T^SL"^^  ^.  P^°*'VV'''c  portrait  should  not  rival 

•he  bTMh  m  all  the  (jMbties  most  valued  in  a  portrait. 

fact  It  <**•  not,  b«t  tke  muon  I  take  to  lie  cLiefly  in 

•  ""hing.    Thi. cnrfljWhich  ought  to  be  an  art. like 

T  pnntiii^  in  tkj»,  or  any  of  the  manr  tricks  of 

,.       .  ■  T?*"!!*^  r^  P'*"-     I  ofurtunatelr ,  there 

mait  a.  to  «»>e  pwpw|fc» for  the  retouch^,  and  f  would 

creature  abol«h«f  «|i»ely  than  let  him  continue  his 

de.Cnwtioo.    Th«««M  many  r»-al  defects  inherent  in 

SOBM  bnag^  MMh  M  the  eiaggeraUon  of  scarcely 

the  face  tiUthw  »ppe,r  like  the  marits  of  small- 

•  «T  saeb  ofleMlte  mark.,  and  otherwise  making 

luie  than  it  culd  be  without  such  aid,  the 

'1  work.    In  order  to  know  just  where  to 

™-i.t";    il'  ""i'    -•>•"en^  the  pmoa  intrusted  with  the  business 

ought  to  be  an  artist,  and  not  a  am  oaar  of  the  pencil,  and.  farther 

onght  always  to  «  ib,  «h^ol  of  tW  poKrait,  ,0%.  to  be  m«l  ^.re' 

tode-tr.^  none  o<  th.  du»et«i.»io  Knee  of  the  t^.    ReaUy  good 

^.tr*^""*  M.  on-  of  th.  mMt  thing,  in  the  world,  but  they 

SSiljr2*^!^::!?*'i."^JL'**  »«»"=•'"  ^-U  ^  kept  in  order. 

^^Tu^^i^^T?*^'''''  •**  ^  T**'  •>■'"'  ">  POrtraitur^  and  land- 

aew..  I.  pradiuwi  by  amateur.  «  that  th-y  (the  amateur.)  are  often 

thankful.     Far  be  It  from  me  to  .«m  that  the  priducto  of  the 

lrS^:.i:!Ll  ^  '"*»»«>  ''^•**»  ""•'  '»»  ^•'y  highest  wort  in 
S.-w3r^^  *•  **°'^  •?  •"•teur.  (that  of  the  unapproachable 
?t^r?,~?'  M«*pte«l ;  he,  m  troth,  K«med  to  posscea  the  merits 

nJ^J2r!!E.*^  R«jlander  mwtTMBKin  still  for  long  enUrely  with- 
•«r^<th^taiigof  photographerij  bot  I  mt  it  is  to  Ae shame  of  the 
Pw«»»|jo«mtioo  tUt  with  all  the advaniage.  pUced  in  their  hands 
l7  r^  Md  ■echMuw  they  haw  sot  .mong  them  one  .uch  arti.t. 
M  Z'a  if.  '.T  **^  ??^  **  tojUnder  may  be  Mrange  to  soma 
and  hi^  th«r  diminished  he«i*  ia  ihMe  and  wonder.  ^ 

-  -^^*  .  •'  '''*n.R«J'M<l«  WM  about  to  take  a  portrait  it  was 
a  practice  to  invite  his  utter  to  biedifast  and  study  his  geeture  and 


«„lffJ^  '"?","*<*'  are  not  few;  workmen  are  often  enclosed  in  U- 
s£l  t^  'workshops  or  ,n  places  where  there  is  no  room  W  camera 
ami  the  phot-^nipher  mu.t  g-o  to  them;  he  cannot  brin  J  them  into 
^H-*  A^°  xu*^  "P^*  *°  8*'  "'«"'  posed  there  in  really  naturl^ 
attitudes.     The  position  assumed  by  men  and  women  tn  the  net 

\\^?rv^v  1         ^","  °^  "'^  F""*  of  strength  and  simplicity 

Ka^S!"*°       """  '^"'  "'^  '^^  ^«  wrote  ^The  Sonrof  ll^e 

Now,  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  a  photoCTanher  must 

Rnf  .?  !^  '  .  that  he  may  certainly  acquire  by  taking  thouirht 
^Z^^fZ"^  *?'  T^  ""■,  r'  ■""  ''■•''^t'^ut  I  want  to  2ke  photo: 
tffi;  «tin1^n^\-^  """^'^  '•"■^'  "  ^°°'' ' "  ''"t  «  be  needs  must, 
noHhe  hl^hel'^  '"^  '"'"  °^  """""»  *°  »  ^"'^'^  '^■^'' !-«'.  "^tl^ough 

.n]l'i\*""^.i*'^'  u^u  '^'^Z*  """*'  ''«  '»".  ^hich  is  a  common  fa*e 

to  both  or,f ''  ""^"^  "  '".'*'=  '''''  ""^^  °t''«'  ""«".  he  mi^t  submft 
to  both  of  these  proceem  of  nature.    The  photographer  who  wUhes 

him't.^f^  Vu^'T  ^  '^°'^  """"  "^^  ^  do  so  by  firstTmprevS 
himself,  which  IS  by  no  means  impossible.    To  begin  with,  he  3 

ShL^V  /-^  ",°'  "^P**'  *°  8«t  ""•<=•>  f^on^  any  writings 

nght  models  for  the  training  of  eve  and  sense. 

lo  become  an  artuit  a  man  must  discover  what  is  beautiful,  and 
rtudv  It  patienUy  and  lovingly  for  his  whole  Ufe  long.  Let  him  read 
Rustin,  and  go  to  the  Turner  pictures  in  the  National  Qall™y  not 

2riife"Lnr^J?.°^'"°'"  ^'  !'^^  ^""^  '«'  <=°"'d  spnd  the^^ko 
hfn,  lT^**fH?  "*  contemplating  one  of  those  miracles  of  man's 

into  L  «;iH  'a"°JT^  ^r'''°  °'  °°*'  "  •"«  t'"'^  fit.  "nd  go  out 
h^L  t  •  ""*  '^'^  and  use  his  eyes  and  leave  hi^  camira  at 
Hv^'hT  'V°'*?,f*?'"'t  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 

rere^  t^,t.  Th"  '°  ^^  """^  f '°1"'=«  ^'"^  P'<='"^''-  There  ar^  few 
X;  J^''"M  than  a  sense  ot  colour;  women  have  it  a  little  more 
Often  than  men,  but  even  in  them  it  is  usuaUy  weak.  The  photo- 
grapher working  in  monochrome  is  more  likely  tlian  other  men  to  lose 
or  never  to  acquue  an  appreciation  of  colour,  so  I  would  say  that 
r  5     if/  .w  ^l  "*°**  "^  °^'««ta  he  should  study  colour,  for  there  is 

h.?ft^°,  .nii^  J-  1  "'°'?  }'  "."  appreciate  one  phase  of  beauty  the 
better  will  be  his  knowledge  of  all  others. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  photographers'  rooms  will  be 
decorated  with  painting,  glowing  with  rich  colour,  and  the  artists' 
studio,  with  photograph..  Cosmo  I.  Bueton. 


ErKONOGEiV, 
Thts  new  developing  agent  has  certainly  come  to  stay,  at  least  until 
something  better  is  discovered.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  works. 
the  clear  black  and  white  negatives  that  are  so  readily  obtained  with 
iJt,  reminds  the  worker  of  collodion  days  and  the  iron  developer 
rhere  IS  perhaps  a  little  more  care  needed  in  judging  of  time  in  the 
longer  exposure,  where  unall  diaphragms  are  used  in  the  lens ;  but 
for  instantaneous  work  with  large  openings  in  the  lens,  eikonoiren 
works  vnth  aU  the  vigour  of  pyrogaUol,  and  will  give  more  detail  in 
negatives  of  the  same  exposure  than  when  using  pyrogallol,  without 
tiie  risk  of  staining  or  fogging  the  negative. 

Dr.  J.  Schnauss,  in  PhotugrnpkUclies  Archiv,  speaks  thus  of  his 
recent  experiment,  with  the  new  developing  agent  :  — 

"  For  the  past  six  months  I  have  worW  only  with  hydroquinone. 
The  action  and  formulse  for  this  developer  are  closely  analogous  to 
eikonogen,  it  is  therefore  not  very  difficult  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  latter. 

"  Experience  shows  in  both  cases  that  fresh  solutions  are  only  useful 

k    th*  development  of  instantaneous  views,  whereas  time  exposures 

should  have  an  addiUon  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or,  better  still,  should 

be  developed  with  partly  old  developer.    It  may  also  be  stated  for 
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both  developers,  that  carbonate  of  pota«ium  develops  quicker  than 
-carbonate  of  soda,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  also  a  greater  tendency 
to  frilling.  Under  these  circumstances  an  alum  bath  would  be  ad- 
visable in  both  cases. 

"  Preliminary  baths  have  been  used  very  seldom  for  hydroquinone, 
which  is  certainly  a  good  thing  in  its  favour ;  these  are  recommended, 
more  for  oxalate  and  lately  for  eikonogen,  to  help  under-exposures, 
particularly  in  instantaneous  pictures. 

"  In  the  rapidity  of  development  of  the  latent  picture,  with  equal 
strength  and  the  same  age  of  the  solutions — whether  fresh  or  already 
used — and  equal  quantities  of  the  same  carbonated  alkali,  I  have  ob- 
ser^'ed  no  difference  with  equal  duration  of  exposure  on  the  same  kind 
of  plate.  But  in  the  strength  of  the  negative  there  is  an  essential 
diSerence  in  favour  of  the  hydroquinone.  The  latter  develops  un- 
doubtedly much  more  powerfully,  while  the  eikonogen  produces  less 
depth,  but  better  half-shadows.  The  latter  is  therefore  better  for 
portraiture,  while  the  hydroquinone  is  more  suitable  for  landscapes 
and  reproductions.  The  formula  for  mixing  the  eikonogen  solutions, 
as  published  in  the  prospectus  by  the  manufacturer,  has  given  the 
best  results,  while  the  prescription  of  E.  Vogel,  published  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Archiv,  recommending  only  half  the  quantity  of 
■rikonogen  and  more  alkali  (carbonate  of  potassium)  gave  flat,  much 
•too  weak,  negatives,  requiring  always  strengthening. 

"  Plates  developed  with  eikonogen,  even  if  applied  in  extra  strong 
solution,  require,  with  the  exception  of  the  instantaneous  negatives, 
almost  always  intensifying,  at  least  for  albumen  prints." 

What  Dr.  Schnauss  saya  about  the  details  in  the  half  tones  we  have 
confirmed  by  our  own  experiments ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him 
about  hydroquinone  being  better  for  landscape  work.  With  reason- 
ably good  judgment  of  the  light,  negatives  of  the  highest  character 
■can  be  obtained  with  eikonogen,  and  in  every  respect  equal  to 
hydroquinone.  There  is  also  the  added  advantage  that  eikonogen 
works  much  more  rapidly  than  hydroquinone.  We  have  developed  a 
number  of  negatives  with  eikonogen  and  have  never  found  it  necessary 
to  intensify  them,  unless  the  eikonogen  solution  was  too  weak.  Here 
also  we  may  remark  that  weak  solutions  with  much  alkali  have  a 
tendency  to  fog.  The  negatives  from  weak  eikonogen  developer  were 
flat  and  without  density,  thus  confirming  what  Dr.  Schnauss  says 
about  the  use  of  more  alkali  and  less  eikonogen. 

It  is  probable  that  eikonogen  will  be  cheaper,  like  all  other  new 
-developing  agents,  as  economy  in  its  manufacture  is  attained ;  but 
when  we  take  into  consideration  its  rapidity  of  action  compared  with 
hydroquinone,  and  its  freedom  from  the  foggy  and  staining  qualities 
■of  pyrogallol,  it  seems  destined  to  be  a  very  decided  improvement  in 
■developing  agents. 

— Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin. 


Thb  expanse  of  land  and  sea  which  separates  the  two  countries  does  not 
prevent  a  sociable  exchange  of  amenities  from  taking  place  between 
ijwitzerland  and  the  United  States.  An  arrangement,  namely,  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  three  Swiss  photographic  societies  and  the  New  York 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  by  which  the  former  will  combine  and 
send  to  the  latter  once  a  year  a  hundred  shdes  of  Alpine  scenery  in 
exchange  for  a  similar  number  of  selected  American  landscapes. 


A  LABOE  panoramic  orthochromatic  photograph  of  the  neighbotirhood  of 
Geneva,  including  the  view  of  the  Saline  and  the  Alps,  50  x  60,  has 
recently  been  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Charnaux  Brothers.  Our  contem- 
porary, the  Revue  Suisse,  pronounces  it  a  perfect  tableau.  Should  the 
united  societies  place  this  among  their  first  consignment  the  result  will 
probably  be  to  stimulate  still  further — if  any  stimulation  is  needed — the 
almost  feverish  activity  of  the  American  amateurs.  We  may  be  quite 
sure  they  will  not  rest  till  the  compliment  is  returned  in  quality  as  well 
■as  kind,  for  the  Americans  do  not  like  any  one  "  to  hold  over  them." 


Amono  the  more  interesting  exhibits  of  the  Berlin  Jubilee  Exhibition 
appear  to  have  been  those  comprised  tmder  the  heading  of  Astro- 
Photography  ;  and  among  these  the  admirable  results  obtained  by  Herr 
Eugen  von  Gotliard  (Her^ny  in  Hungary)  seem  to  have  been  especially 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  This  astronomer  worked  with 
orthochromatic  plates  and  a  ten  and  a  quarter  inch  reflector,  thus  pro- 
■ceeding  in  the  direction  indicated  some  time  ago  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth 
in  the  columns  of  this  Jocbnal  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  attended  by 
success.  Some  of  the  results  were  obtained  with  an  exposure  of  three 
hours  and  twenty-five  minutes;  a  fact  which,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  tlie  progress  recently  made  in  sidereal  photograi^hy,  for  it  is  not 
long  since  it  was  thought  a  triumph  of  practical  skill  to  succeed  in  keeping 
a  telescope  pointed  to  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  for  over  two  hours 


with  sufficient  accuracy.  But  the  principal  point  is  the  success  in  photo- 
graphy by  means  of  a  reflector,  and  the  fact  that  the  results  obtained  with 
so  small  an  instrument  are  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the  Brothers  Henry, 
obtained  with  their  big  reflector,  but  even  show  stars  which  do  not  appear 
on  their  charts.  An  additional  point  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  where  the  plates  were  exposed  longer  than  necessary  the  image  of 
the  star  on  enlargement  appeared  with  six  rays. 


Hebb  C.  Fabbicius,  of  Vienna,  has  constructed  a  ligroine  gas  lamp,  which 
produces  a  hot  colourless  flame,  especially  applicable  for  the  Aner  light. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  reservoir  for  the  ligroine — a  kind  of  essence  of 
petroleum — which  is  sucked  up  by  an  asbestos  wick,  and  conducted  into 
a  metal  tube  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp.  A  gas  is  thus  formed  causing  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure,  and,  mixing  with  air  entering  by  lateral 
openings  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  burns  with  a  very  hot,  pale  blue  flame. 
The  light  is  said  to  be  of  great  whiteness,  and,  thanks  to  its  richness  in 
blue  and  violet  rays,  possesses  a  photographic  power  far  superior  to  that 
of  ordinary  lamps. 

It  is  amusing  to  read,  in  this  year  of  grace  and  supposed  general  distri- 
bution of  scientific  knowledge,  of  the  aUeged  discovery  in  Sweden  of  a 
new  optical  glass,  whose  wonderful  qualities  enable  it  to  increase  the 
power  of  microscopes  and  telescopes  to  a  miraculous  defjree.  Miraculous 
truly !  for  the  glass  in  question  is  stated  to  have  a  refractive  index  500 
times  that  of  ordinary  glass.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  said  to  be  achro-  J 
matio  !  These  entertaining  statements  have  been  made,  by  the  way,  not  I 
in  the  Timbuctoo  Courier  or  the  Central  African  Advertiser,  but  in  some 
of  the  daily  papers  of  enlightened  Germany ! 


Anotheb  of  those  picturesque  differences  of  opinion  of  which  the  Father 
land  appears  so  prolific,  and  which,  at  one  time,  seemed  about  to  render 
the  Berlin  Jubilee  Exhibition  a  fiasco,  has  recently  been  convulsing  the 
interior  economy  of  the  Photographic  Union  of  BerUn.  Dr.  Stolze,  the 
President  of  that  Society,  has  hitherto  figured  as  the  editor  of  the  Photo- 
graphisches  Wochenhlatt.  It  appears  that  he  was  recently  served  with  notice 
to  quit,  but  some  formalities  having  been  neglected  in  the  appointment 
of  his  successor.  Dr.  Miethe,  a  controversy  of  a  rather  bitter  and  personal 
nature  took  place  between  the  supporters  of  both  gentlemen.  The  result 
was  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  above-mentioned  Society  was  much 
more  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychologist  than  from 
that  of  the  photographer.  What  the  bone  of  contention  exactly  was  it 
is  very  hard  to  make  out ;  that  there  was  a  bone  of  contention,  alas  !  is 
only  too  apparent. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Zurich  Photographic  Club,  Herr  Bretsches  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  Alpine  views  by  Herr  Kzewnski  of  Davos,  as  well  as 
several  negatives  on  eosine-silver  plates.  Herr  Schultheiss  showed  an 
ordinary  plate,  one  half  of  which  was  exposed  in  the  usual  way,  the  other 
half  behind  a  yellow  disc.  This  latter  showed  a  much  greater  amount  of 
detail,  but  those  present  were  not  agreed  as  to  whether  this  fact  was  due 
to  the  yellow  disc  or  to  the  more  lengthened  exposure.  Some  interesting 
exhibits  were  also  shown  by  Herr  Bohni. 
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DiK  Photogbaphie  MIT  Bhomsilber-Gblatutk  und  Chlobsilbee- 

Gelatink. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  Josef  Maria  Edek.    Halle  a.  8. :  Wilhelu  Knapp. 

Lehbbuch  deb  PnoTOGBArHiscHEN  Chemik  und  Photochemie. 

Von  Alexakdeb  Lainer.  Halle  a.  8. :  Wilhelm  Knapp. 
We  shall  here  merely  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  these  two  excellent 
works,  the  former  of  which,  containing  476  pages  and  200  illustrations, 
is  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Eder's  valuable  work ;  and  the  latter,  a 
seemingly  exhaustive  treatise  on  photo-chemistry,  of  260  pages,  de- 
ferring tUl  a  near  future  a  full  notice  of  them. 

Photogbaphs  of  the  Eed  End  of  the  Solab  Spkctbum. 

By  F.  McLean,  M.A.,  F.E.A.S. 
This  pamphlet,  reprinted  from  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Koyal 
Astronomical  Society,  contains  a  page  illustration  showing  the 
A  group  of  the  solar  spectrum,  from  the  photographs  by  the  author, 
enlarged  about  eight  and  a  half  times. 

Sun  Abtists.    No.  1. 

London  :  Eegas  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
This  is  the  first  number  of  an  illustrated  monthly  work  which  has 
for  its  raison  d'etre  the  empliasising  the  artistic  claims  of  photography 
by  reproducing  the  best  work  of  the  best  photographers  in  the  best 
possible  manner, 
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The  projecton  haTp  acted  most  wiadr  in  the  8electi.->n  nt  tl,»  .^  * 
by  who*  work,  thi,  number  b  iU^Jted.  Mr^j^Jh  O^^s 
«jdfor  m*ny  jeam  hw  ranked.  ainon,r  the  yery  forSnoS  of^' 
whoM  artMLc  t«te  wd  manipuUtive^iiU  havewnduc^to  elevZ 
photographa  from  scienufic  faoimilea  of  nature  into  the  reato  ofart 

There  are  four  of  Mr.  Gale',  work,  in  the  number  4fo«r^±^: 

TrawUn.vA  H^mard,  from  Plough.    These  are  aU  eiecutedbv 
the  photogramre   proceaa   employeiTby  the  TvnSrn^W   vl^^inJ 

aroidwl.  Thi.  la  well,  at  any  nt«  in  the  present  inrtance.  for  we 
Mimot  eonceiT.  of  anv  work  of  eren  the  mo«t  skilled  emrrarer  whkh 
y^iJ!^^Jt  '^^  "'  ^'W  IfoBo^  could  impXTt  i^X 

i^-lliir-  ^/J^J,"****?."  "^  '^  ""-t  racy  cha,^ter 
and  la  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G«)rgo  Dftriaon.  "taracier, 

nurmWe  fire  ahiUingnrorth  been  offered  to  the  public  It  bTof  l«r«. 
Ate,  and  weU  printed  on  fine  band-made  paper.  "«•  of  large 

Thb  Tkbfuokops. 

U>«EB  thi,  name  Mr.  Alfr«l  Wrench,  of  the  firm  of  John  Wrench 
4  Son,  the  well-known  Untem  manufacturers,  haa  joat  completed  the 
mrenfon  of  an  opUoJ  Untern  «,  diHejent  b  conitruction^W  all 
othew  a«  to  merit  .pecud  notice.    Aa  will  be  .sen  from  the  engraving. 
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for  holding  sufficient   petroleum  for  ■>   t„„  i, 

besides  .pace  for  chimney  and  took  °  ^'"""^    entertainment'' 

Acouamted  as  we  are  with  the  varimi..  m™.,- 
venteJ  by  Edwards,  Davennort   (wT  '°^*°"''"  contrivances  in- 
dissolvin/or  curtain  effectsT  a  sin.!,'  T*^  °*''"'"  ^°^  producing 
"  Terpu^ope,"  which  is  l^^^eS  fe^To  f''}  '"^f  -  t^ 
balance  of  advantages  as  wifi  secure  f?r  it  ^  ■°^'^^  ^"""^  » 

amongst  the  high-d^lanten^ofTeLtuLw  ""^i*^'"  P°«'«"° 
that  the  Terpuoscopic  system  can^eai  ^'  '"'''^^^^ 

opfcal  system  of  w4h  is^he^e  Sfffi^VaoT'''"  '""^ 

Collins,  printed  in^hrt^  the  SxTmatr*''"*  "^  '^'^^''  ^ilkil 
written   by  CharlJ^  T.  J^Hiatt      In  J^^f-'^rP*''^^"^  ^^^^ch  is 

"  illustratiL,"  in  all  «:*«  n^^'pi  Srs  a  fX"""'  °'''?' 
phototype,  by  Meisenbach  vrocel^^tll  I,  full-page  one  m 
the  »^<e;4'V>l,,hy  JohnSl.R.A'      ""'  group  Sj^las  and 


T       „  uv  "^^  COVENTEY  EXHIBITION. 

contributing.  SUwmeSi£hav^C^:'"'.°?f-J?'^y  J-igh-clasl^artists. 
A.  Seymouf.  T.  \^  oW  and  W  n  w  ,f  ^  ^'^l"'-  ^^^^'^^  S"'^",. 
Meaaii.  F.  M.  BnUml^'  E  AiMtin  T^  r  "^ '  "^^  '''°°='«  'medals  to- 
Wilkinson.  andTw    wtter    X^.^  ^'l"''  ^u  ^-  ^''""^'-  B-  J. 

lirt  ia  compiled  ^h^mfu>  press  "^  P^P"  '^o"  ''^"^  °^ 


it  !•  imther  taller  than  a  angle  hnten  of  the  oidinarr  form.  It  baa 
a  aquan  leccw,  with  grooTad  tide  midea  in  front  and  immediately 
Ulow  tlM|^e<»jW  Vl«  a  lUdeT.  ineerted,  the  ««en  now  brii 
lT«h'^!ili^  ?  7^  '•^  P««.^Upon  giving  one  turn  toiS 

SSS^h!!^  ob«urod  the  di«»  .WSd  nreaU  the  alide  noWVro- 
J«ted  on  the  kinb  ;  aad  after  tune  baa  been  allowed  for  iu  eianina- 
doo.  dnnag  whidi  tha  aecood  alide  of  the  ..ri..  U  iMerted  in  the  aame 
■Mwr  aa  waa  Um  firat,  the  handle  ia  again  turned,  caotuw  the 

T^L^Z!^  '^L"  "^^  •«*  «'»'»«i'»tely  to  riae  Lain, 
•Bowaw  tbe  aeoond  pietare  atanding  motionleaa  upon  the  acreen.  The 
•Ufcwhjch  waafi»t  wen  ia  now  acaading  in  a  gioore  above  the 

SS^iHST"  T'/L*"  \^\^  °"^  •«*  •*>•  •«*^'"  ««««ibed  goe.  on 
Mto«at«fljr  an  throogh  the  »riec  Thi.  ^rtem  entaib  Si  the 
•bdaateugof  mrform  «ie  wd  Bwoowited ;  but  w  weU  ha.  every 
PWTkMi  hwn  MrtiMpated,  that  at  aojatage  a  mechanical  or  other 

lLr_*yr  JLT^**"  •*  ^'*!H  •»  '^"'  '^''•'O'"  '»>'«  being 
««9»wad^  the  apwstaton  and  «tth£awn  ag»in ;  or  the  roUini 
ewtto^^  may  he  temporarily  or  altos»tber  .u*pended,  the  lant«m 
th«beooonag,  for  the  time,  one  of  thJidinary  eUm. 

^JT*  =?!r^.'y"^  **»**■«»?■  g*-*  KlwntaBe  of  thi.  rolling  curtain 
jOact  la,  that  bMween  each  Wide,  tha  acwenhaving  been  mule  black 

'J!Ji!7  **^  "^  ***.  '•^  '""^  "*"'"'. »''«  "ye*  •»  reUeved 
•»  the  IPMt  gUre ;  ud  each  Mctoie  dl  through  the  enteruinment 

Stol^uSS  ^^*  to  tha  eyee  ^  the  .peeUtoi.  a.  the  fint 

1*.  aMoa  bdow  the  floor  of  the  lantan  proper,  on  which  the  lamp 

lima  bwnar  ataiid..  la  atUiatd  for  hofdii^  •  Russian  iron  box, 

'ich  eontaina  abty  phobigraphie  aUdaa,  an<l  an  oil-can  large  enough 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

N«1«M«      ..isr       ^P"CATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

Hunter's  lmp,i,ytd  hSd^&g^-^c^l^L^J''?''?  ^  -Sand-s's  and 
OcUiier  28, 188».       """^'^  opnng.        c.  Sands  and  J.  J.  Uvstmi.— Dated 

Ji:^!^&"<te'M;"l8^°  ^""'"'  "•"'•=>  '"'1  °«''^  St"""!-"     ^^ 

Vo    li«.->     ..™..    SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

Pri'ce  &?  Photographic  C«Bera||^    Kiuu.v.-/><«/««  Oc&6«-  26,  18S9. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 
"«™ov«i«»tB  a  Maqic  La»tebx  Slides  and  Appabatus  in  Connexion 

TU  KB£  WITH 

Na  1(^786.    Walt«b  Potntbr  Adams,  Snringwell,  The  Terrace, 

~m.'?C^Tfiirh-!:?,Jlli''1  '".t^titution  for  glass  of  a  Hexible  and  trans- 
paro^t  .apport  for  the  pietare,  in  aUde*  used  with  the  magic  or  optical  lantern 

8hd«  m«le  with  such  mWitute  may  be  of  the  usual  square  form  or  in 

view  mav^h^  niilntJr^P^S  "'  "".•  "'^  '"  "^^'"^  «  »e™'  "f  photographic 

R^hi'^»iP^.**j'''°***^P/*'"'8°'''""e"«'esupi)ort:-  ^ 

tVMM^*  anr.h^  on^jpecial  ,.ap«r  know;,  to  the  trade  as  "tranaferro- 
JrilTi^'^f^fuv  ?  °.'S5*'*T*  '"  .*  "•"  '"'  '"  "  ™°°«',  even  surface-glaas 
.hTtht;^^L^^^JS.^,.Pr"'""'y,P°'"''«'l«'"»'  ^'^'"^^  chailt;  when 
th7;iJLP?^.,    n" Ti^  hot  water,  leaving  the  picture  film  adhering  to 

A  Ltei  Vt  V',S  """^  '  y'""""  "f  B''"""*  »  ^  to  fo™  an  even  lafer 
*wdi;  rie,/,Si'^;i?P^"  r""""'  P'^  P^  ^^™lt»  -For  a  series  of 
inch«  ^dll^i"!'  ^'■'^  ""^J*^"  «l»ar^the  glass  being  about  four 
wteT-ThiTl.  m^  r!S^°^^  ?^'"'  °.T^  "f  «'''»"''«  "  ^*S'>'  ounces  of 
^n^tis.  In  .  „li^-.i"^,*F^''*'^''°*;  ^'"°  ''t  "  i**  soaked  for  five 
Satl.  it  i.  «,.Tif?i  "'1"5"  "',  •=''"""«  "'"'"'  to  ^^"der  the  gelatine 
ofriv^^A.  in  «n  *"  *"''?''  ■""'  '*"'"  »°*''«^  '"  a  solution  of  one  ounce 
f^fi^^  •.^'"^!  """f*"  °'  "'t''"-  ^V''«n  thoroughly  dry  the  strip  is  cut 
ment  tT'm^nr?''t^'  "'''"•W''  "^  ^""^  ''"'^''  left  at  eaS,  end  for^atUch- 
Sh,ri„^  I^;«?'  S*°  ?f  *'"''«  '"y"  °'  gelatine,  with  the  picture  films 
adhering,  may  lie  stripped  from  the  glass. 

tH.^5!^I'°?f™*"i.'?'-'tl*P"  °'  pictures  I  use  roUer  holders  to  bring  each. 
new  into  place  m  front  of  the  Untem  con.ienser.  ^ 

n..  i/f!^ft!I]!f"?  fi"**^  °P  "PP^'te  sides  of  a  frame,  whcse  position  wlien  ia 
U^.  nttr^.^,  the  coDdemw,  and  the  strip  is  wound  on  to  one  roller  from 
theother,  so  that  each  view  passes  the  condenser  in  turn. 

fn^i^^^'^T'iiJ'^  the  roUers  may  be  accomplished  by  hand  or  mechanicaUy. 
„1.^,C  1  ^'"P'oynient  of  a  fiexiblc  ami  transparent  substitute  for 

glass  as  the  support  for  the  picture  in  optical  lantern  slides.     2.  The  employ- 
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ment  of  roller  holdera  in  connexion  with  the  flexible  and  transparent  strip 

lantern  alUlea.  

iMrBOVBMKNTB  IN  PhoTOOBAPHIC  CaMEBAS. 

No.  14  652.    William  Hugh  Rubbks  Kkbet,  Manor  House,  Poolton, 
'  Wallasey,  Chester.— Oc<o»er  6,  1889. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  a  photographic  camera  that  will  be,  as  much 
as  practicable,  self-ccntaine.i.  In  its  most  improved  form  it  wUl  carry  its  own 
nUtes  and  automatically,  or  aln.ost  automatically,  change  an  exposed  plate 
for  an  unexiw-seil  one,  so  that  views  can  be  taken  in  quick  succession.  It  can 
be  carried  under  the  arm,  and  the  image  foun<l  and  focussed  from  the  top,  and 
then  the  exposure  is  iusUntly  effected,  without  having  to  alter  the  position  ol 
the  sensitive  plate,  focussing  glass,  or  screen  in  any  way.  „  „  . 

In  carrying  out  my  invention,  I  prefer  to  form  the  frame  of  the  camera  as  a 
simple  rectangular  box,  formed  of  three  main  chambers-the  onlinary  body  of 
the  camera,  a  chamber  above  this  body,  and  a  chamber  in  front,  holding  the 
shutter,  the  lens,  and  the  focussing  glass,  or  screen.  This  box  has  preferably 
three  orifices,  one  immediately  in  front  of  the  lens,  one  immediately  above  the 
focussing  plate,  and  the  third  (wliich  is  not  necessary,  but  useful)  immediately 
behind  the  sensitive  plate  carrier,  at  the  back  of  the  earner,  lliese  are  all 
supplied  with  opaque  slides  or  lids.  j-     „  „i 

On  the  shutter,  considerably  above  the  exposure  onfice,  I  place  a  diagonal 
reflector,  so  arranged  tliat,  on  this  reHector  being  brought  immediately  behind 
the  lens,  the  image  shall  lie  reflected  on  to  a  ground  glass  (or  focussing  screen); 
immediately  above  the  ground  glass  I  place  an  oriBce,  normally  closed  by  a 
sliding  shutter  in  the  top  of  the  camera.  ■      .v       • 

The  exposure  shutter  is  supported  by  springs  from  above,  or  is  otherwise 
counter-balanced,  so  that  when  pulled  down  by  means  of  a  string  at  the  bottom, 
or  the  winding  up  of  a  roller,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  spring  back,  thus  taking 
the  reflector  awav  from  the  back  of  the  lens,  and  immediately  and  momenta.rily 
exiwsing  the  plate  by  causing  the  exposure  oriHce  to  pass  between  the  lens 
and  the  said  plate,  the  shutter  stopping  when  its  perforated  portion  has  passed 
beyond  the  lens.  The  lower  part  of  the  shutter  can  be  formed  of  opaque  cloth, 
or  can  be  of  wood,  or  other  material ;  and  if  required  to  pass  through  the 
bottom  of  the  camera,  is  protected  by  a  waterproof  or  other  opaque  bag  or 
sUeve.  In  practice,  however,  this  can  be  obviated  by  causing  it  to  l)e  wound 
round  a  roller,  instead  of  being  drawn  out  through  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
string.  A  spring  catch,  which  can  be  released  by  a  button  or  spring  irom  the 
outsiile,  holds  the  shutter  when  it  is  in  its  lowest  position  witli  the  reflector 
immediately  behind  the  lens.  ,    ,     .        ,  ., 

A  little  in  front  of  the  shutter,  between  the  lens  and  the  top  of  the  camera, 
I  place  a  shield  of  cloth  or  other  material,  so  as  to  prevent  the  light  which 
pa-sses  thronzh  the  orifice  in  front  from  striking  the  focussing  lens ;  or,  in  place 
of  this,  a  box  can  be  placed  in  this  i)Osition,  carrying  a  dark  lantern  or  other 
useful  apparatus.  ,  .^.      , 

Tlie  ojiaque  slides  of  the  orifice  of  the  focussing  plate  and  the  lens  are 
connected,  being  preferably  supported  on  a  web  or  band,  passing  over  rollers 
and  kept  in  the  normal  closed  jiosition  by  a  strong  spring.  By  this  means  both 
openings  are  exposed  and  closed  at  the  same  moment,  the  strong  spring 
insUntly  closing  the  openings  whenever  the  spring  catch  holding  them  is 
released.  This  spring  catch  can  be  of  any  convenient  arrangement,  but  is  so 
placed  as  to  be  relea.sed  by  the  exposure  shutter  whenever  the  latter  flies  to  the 
top  of  the  box  ;  and  indiarubber  butfers  are  also  preferably  placed  aliove  this 
catch,  or  any  other  convenient  position,  to  bufl'er  the  slide  when  it  amves  at 
its  highest  jmint.  ^  •   •      .i 

Immediately  above  the  camera  body  I  place  a  second  chamber,  containing  the 
carriers  with  their  jdates,  and  also  a  light  block  or  blocks  to  fill  up  the  remain- 
ing space  not  occupied  by  the  carriers  and  plates.  The  carriers  can  be  of  any 
suitable  material,  preferably  of  thin  cardboard,  ebonite,  Willesden  paper,  or 
other  light  material,  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible,  and  yet  entirely 
cover  the  back  of  the  plate  and  protect  the  edges  in  front,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
back  of  one  carrier  touching  the  plate  of  the  next  carrier.  As  many  plates  as 
are  required  for  the  day  are  placed  in  this  chamber,  and  then  the  block  of  wood 
or  other  material  is  placed  in  front  loosely  hlling  tlie  remaining  space.  Two  or 
three  sizes  of  blocks  can  be  kept  in  stock,' .so  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  used  as 
reiiuired.  A  slit  in  the  bottom  of  this  chamber  at  each  end— just  large  enongli 
to  allow  a  plate  and  its  carrier  to  pass,  but  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  block 
to  do  so — enables  the  plates  to  be  passed  from  the  chamber  into  the  carrier 
frame  at  the  back  end,  and  from  the  carrier  frame  afterwards  to  the  front  end 
of  the  chamber  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described. 

In  the  bo»lv  of  the  camera  1  place  at  the  right  distance  from  the  lens,  and 
immediately  below  the  back  slit  in  the  chamber  above,  a  cairier  frame  with  a 
slit  in  the  top  to  enable  plates  and  their  carriers  to  fall  into  it.  This  carrier 
frame  has  mechanism  for  drawing  it  forward,  jireferably  a  string  at  each  end 
passing  to  a  windlass  in  front  Vieyond  the  ex]  osure  orifice,  and  in  order  to  en- 
able the  windlass  to  pull  absolutely  evenly,  these  strings  instead  of  being  each 
separate  are  united  together  at  tlie  back  of  the  carrier  frame.  By,  therefore, 
turning  the  windlass  the  carrier  frame  is  drawn  forward  from  one  end  of  the 
body  of  the  camera  to  the  other,  so  that  it  shall  come  immediately  b  low  the 
front  aperture  leading  from  the  chamber  above.  In  order  that  it  may  be  drawn 
back  automatically  after  having  got  rid  of  its  plate  in  the  manner  hereafter  de- 
scribed, the  carrier  frame  is  fastened  by  two  or  more  strings,  preferably  two 
above  and  one  below,  to  a  spring  roller  similar  to  a  bliml  roller.  The  two  strings 
at  the  top,  or  at  the  bottom,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  in  both  cases,  are  united  to- 
gether, lieing  simply  attached  to  the  carrier  frame  by  eyelets,  so  that  they  can 
allow  for  any  variation  in  winding  up.  Any  other  arrangement  bv  which  the 
carrier  frame  can  be  brought  forward  in  a  direction  perfectly  parallel  with  the 
front  and  back  and  allowed  to  fly  back  by  means  of  a  spring  can  be  used  instead 
of  the  above  apparatus.  In  order  to  close  the  two  orifices  when  the  carrier 
frame  is  travelling,  and  thus  prevent  plates  falling  down  into  the  body  of  the 
camera,  two  bars  or  shutters  are  employed,  regulated  by  springs,  but  preferably 
connected  together  at  each  end  by  a  single  spring  uniting  the  two,  so  that  when- 
ever the  carrier  frame  is  in  an  intermediate  position  these  two  bars  close  the 
orifices,  but  the  moment  the  carrier  frame  begins  to  come  into  position  under 
either  orifice  it  pushes  the  bar  before  it  and  takes  its  place.  The  .shutter  in  the 
sight  hole  at  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  camera  is  provided  with  an  ordinary 


shutter  and  catcli.  The  space  between  the  upjier  chamber  an<l  the  back  of  the 
camera,  namely,  that  part  just  above  the  roller  can  be  used  to  keep  spare  carriers 
or  for  any  other  object. 

Tlie  mode  of  actuating  Is  as  follows  : — A  sufficient  numljer  of  plates  and  their 
carriers  having  been  placed  in  the  upper  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  block  to 
form  a  day's  supply,  the  camera  is  carried  out  uniler  the  arm,  or  if  desired  it 
can  be  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the  usual  manner,  slides  being  fixed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  camera  to  fit  the  tripod.  When  a  view  is  retiuired  to  be  taken  the- 
shutter  is  pulled  down  to  its  utmost  tether,  by  this  means  the  reflector  attached 
thereto  is  exactly  behind  the  lens,  and  a  catch  holds  it  in  place.  The  two- 
shutters  closing  the  orifices  to  the  lens  and  the  focussing  plate  respectively  are 
now  drawn  back  against  the  pressure  of  their  spring,  and  an  image  is  arranged 
and  focussed  by  means  of  the  focussing  jdate  or  screen  and  the  onlinary  focussing 
screw.  The  moment  the  image  is  exactly  right,  as  seen  from  the  focussing  plate, 
the  spring  catch  holding  the  shutter  is  touched  and  the  shutter  released.  The 
powerful  springs  attached  to  the  latter  draw  it  up,  momentarily  exposing  the- 
plate  as  the  oriHce  in  the  shutter  passes  the  orifice  into  the  body  of  the  camera. 
The  moment  the  shutter  reaches  nearly  the  highest  point  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  spring  catch  which  holds  the  shutters  of  the  two  orifices  open,  and  these 
are  instantly  closed  by  means  of  the  spring  attached  to  them.  The  carrier  frame 
is  now  drawn  forward  by  means  of  the  windlass  until  it  arrives  immediately 
below  the  front  carrier  orifice.  The  camera  is  now  inverted,  the  carrier  and 
jdate  fall  through  the  orifice  into  the  upper  chamlier  in  front  of  the  block, 
when  a  slight  tilting  causes  them  to  fall  back  against  the  block  or  the  last 
plate  that  has  been  exposed.  Tlie  windlass  is  now  let  go,  the  carrier  frame 
flies  back,  allowing  the  bar  or  shutter  in  front  to  close  the  front  carrier  orifice, 
the  frame  then  comes  in  contact  with  the  shutter  of  the  back  carrier  orifice, 
pushing  it  away  and  taking  its  place.  Another  carrier  and  plate  now  imme- 
diately falls  down  into  the  carrier  frame,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  another 
focussing  and  exposure. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  duration  of  exposure,  a  simple  straight  shutter  pulled 
down  may  be  used.  I  attach  weights  to  the  strings  ;  if  it  be  wound  on  a  roller 
I  use  retarding  or  accelerating  devices. 

As  in  focussing  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  the  image  clearly  when  the  light 
falls  on  the  top,  I  box  the  to«Hssiiig  plate  in  with  a  fixed  or  moveable  box 
having  a  hinged  or  moveable  lid,.comi>osed  of  a  lens  and  its  frame.  The  image 
first  seen  in  its  exact  size  on  tlie  iocussing  plate,  the  lens  is  now  placed  in 
position,  and  the  image  is  magnified,  and  so  more  perfectly  focussed.  This 
camera  can  be  adojited  for  taking  long  exposures  by  the  addition  of  an  ordinary 
flap  or  other  shutter,  or  a  small  stop  device  can  be  added  to  the  shutter  already 
described  to  stop  it  half  way,  and  thus  let  it  remain  open  as  long  as  desired. 
When  the  stop  is  withdrawn  it  closes  instantly.  When  an  iris  diaphragm 
is  used,  its  outer  milled  rim  or  equivalent  is  connected  with  a  notched  handle 
or  the  like  outside  the  camera  by  means  of  levers,  links,  or  other  mechanism. 

The  claims  are  : — 1.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a  box  or 
chamber  to  contain  sensitive  plates,  and  having  a  slit  at  each  end  thereof,  a 
reciprocating  plate  carriage  within  a  second  chamber  adapted  to  receive  a  plate 
dropped  through  one  slit  and  to  transfer  it  again  to  tlie  first  chamber  through 
the  other  slit  when  the  position  of  the  camera  is  reversed,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 2.  In  a  photographic  camera  having  a  moveable  carriage  for  trans- 
ferring the  plates  from  one  end  of  a  chamber  to  the  other,  an  externally 
operated  winding  device  connected  to  the  said  carriage  to  eiVect  a  steady,  for- 
ward movement  of  the  same,  and  a  spring  device  adapted  to  effect  its  return, 
substantially  as  described  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth.  3.  In  a  photographic 
camera,  the  combination  of  an  exposure  shutter  capable  of  movement  behind 
the  lens,  and  a  reflector  capable  of  rectilinear  movement,  and  adapted  to  reflect 
an  image  on  to  the  focussing  screen,  and  of  being  drawn  aside  either  attached 
to  the  shutter  or  independently  in  the  manner  described,  whereby  a  smaller 
reflector  will  reflect  a  given  sized  image  than  is  possible  with  the  ordinary 
hinged  reflectors.  4.  The  arrangement  of  a  small  moveable  mirror  immediately 
behind  the  lens,  as  described  in  place  of  the  large  hinged  mirrois  now  in  use,, 
whereby  a  larger  image  can  be  reflected  with  a  smaller  mirror  than  is  possible- 
on  the  old  plan.  5.  The  improved  photographic  camera,  taken  as  a  whole,  sub- 
stantially as  described  and  shown. 
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Name  of  Society. 


Place  cf  Meeting. 


Sheffield  Camera  Club   i 

Carlisle  and  Comity    CathedralHaU,S7,Castle-st., Carlisle 

North  London  MyddeltonHaU,Upper-st.,IsliDgtoii 

Uolmtirtli  

Society's  Rooms,  Satton,  Surrey. 

Masonic  Hall. 

Paisley  Museum. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 

Professional  Hall,  20,  George-street. 

Aiulerton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  ii.C 

The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 

Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee. 

Religious  In8titn.,l"7,Buelmnan-st. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 


Sutton 

Sheffield  Photo.  Society 

Paisley    

Bolton  Club  

Coventry  and  Midland  

6 Kdinbargh  Photo.  Society   

6 Photographic  Club 

7 Bolton  Photographic  Society  .. 

7 Leeds  

7 Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  .. 

7 Gla-sgow  Photo.  Association 

7 London  and  Provincial 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
OcTOBKR  24,— Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair.  . 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read :— "  What  is  the  best  method  of  producing 
negatives  in  the  studio  in  misty  weather  '! " 

Mr.  F.  A.  BuiDOE  suggested  using  isochromatic  plates,  and  giving  ten  times 
the  usual  exposure. 


NoTembri  I,  188II] 


Mr.  W.  K.  Dibechah  add  that 
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To  minunue  the  eni,  as  short- 
»hoaW  be  uaed,  as  of  coons  the 


a  TsUint  or  fOBiiW  of  tin  tkaimn. 
i  a  leiis  as  wooM  wnre  tha  pnipose 

i.  to  the  .itt«rth.  Wulkn,*^^;;  uSf'n^ty'ato^hrr: 


fecBsaed 

the  H^  had  to  tnrtl  trorn  tha  sHtar  to  tb*  lens.     Of  conree.  tnTv^lvrt  fi~ 
to  tto  <iadio  woiUd  di»if«t«  a  giaat  dsri  of  the  haaT  ^^ '°°' '  «~^ '''* 

SiJ!;iJd'tW?ii:3£Sl^  ^  ^^"^  »»  a  W«t  End  studio.  andT; 

Mr.  W.  H.  asBuaus  said  that  tha  air  should  be  filtowl  throueh  wet  screens 
ofMai»eaui»a^a»waadoiisiiithaHoaaaofUnls.  "««"ga  wei  screens 

Mr.  A.  COWAV  had  known  casei  when  he  could  not  rat  a  fnU-lmBth  nortrait 

s:ri:iiJ'^*;^rs?'jh'."^^-^"^«"'^  •  un^WwK: 
s^S^g^^to^Ji^.^.;:-  t^A,"^^^^ 

tha  B|i>%W  plate,  SMl  that  without  lamaii  of  «»  of  the  instrnmeat   Another 
IHXDt  u.  tb.  au»^«.  th.  muuHT  i.  .Md  the  front  wJt^TTLM^^, 

iu.  *.wi«  ««»«««ir,hrsjrr*.j^.2»bT'tht  wbo'ti^s 


ISSTrf  £^IS^lS^!ii!i!!5S!!f*'  T"°<*  <"  tS.  ismben.  In  the 
SSL^Jfi'^r.^'"??"''?^^''^"''"  n**"!  daylight  lor  enlanrimr  to 

l-d^3ESl!I^  J  JSS!'J!L'""'T**  ">  '°™  '•*  »»««*  PetwMially,  he 
rf*-  .is  "  ^fJT^^  h.  iifil.  It  i.  wen  to  interpoaTa  diaphngm 

„o*^g;y-^.H*.^'y.*'  J»«M«ny<»l-«ii*d.  Ineasathsopentorin 
maUMlf  of  tha  UmaOsht.  ha  a^  Modify  th.  ehaiactar  of  hiTiMRaUTes 
SSSSi  l«?  JSllL'^  *  ■— ,  k»dr«|a»     A  Tsrjr  wt^  nsgaUre  mi^t  be 


sture  ..rihc.^  wrttit  flg  atf  brt  th«  yellow  rsy..\iWh  aie.  of  oonne, 

of  the  saHtth*  ~*  "^ 

T1»h«glh  of 


nakinf  IKlil  ripomira  by 


•ttroBwi,_ 
aflt«r  pot  a 


•  MOT  thRMch  two  piaes  a(  )«owB  pui^t 
the  ciposuwhariac  lasa«  Mrittd  aa^Twitl 

tai-i£''J2±^  •.t!i.'!£'^~"^  l"^  •««««  port 

•IHZm  .'2K?*-    *??*-.**  »if»^«i-*  PVm  am  sasUybe 

.no.  nalaaiBtf  lh*Ri  vith  i^awk*  ^     *  n^    ^ ■.> 


[  them  with  paper 
or  w  of  wax 


;  a  long  strip 

I  at  the  aides. 

I  with  p«dl,  H  U  drawn 

'  portioa  of 

"  '  be  made 

_  I  stimw- 

_^ 1  the  edges 

TIkd  meltiBg  is  a  common  or 

,  lh«  fst  must  be  sppUed  to  it  hot, 

-  — '-^  down  the  trar  U  ready  for 

»M  now  devoiTe  npon  him 

'  beriag  the  mcmbcis  with  the 

'~  ama  hia  Derroaa  system,  so 

ifcmnrr.'iT ""  "^  ■"  i"~  "•""  ■'^  ""  *"••»  ka  waded  pneticallr 

r?T    ?  !r"Tm**^.'?*"?r»^  «•  «'"«'  <»ly  Inr  pn>»i«Un«  u  amusioK 

AfUr  the  trtal-|4wes  h«l  besB  txy^.l  in-l  rl,,„i„prt,  the  demoa- 

>»w*l  that  a  lillir  aapply  of  i.-^.  ...,11  luit  the  .ubjrct  better, 

i—  .  Jl!SS^'-...I*?  ■'  ■IJ'M  »~K  howerrr,  sourly  yidd«^ 

:^r^^  't!?"''^"  ?*"*  ^  ■tWBIaJ  l«  the  limt  c^  fhnn  which  the 

S.'t.riEllijiS.'*'*''*^     W*-*Hionth.p.p,rw..««oamedto 


•Ufcnee  wee  only  in  the  particular 
rifwineas  •■  to  the  pradoet 


pradOMl  by  the  ad.liiinn  ..r  -*rboiiatoor»mu.oDia  to  the  dereloperTan  elbct 
. h:. ..  h-  I,  „1  r.  f.  -  ..  prwIoM  Beet.nv.     T)..  ,l).|« bsd^eoi eqnaUy 

"(.•'•.■I.   ai,  1    1.  ;(,«  earn*  laUi>-i  v,   i.in   wiMi  the  carbonate  of 

S^yy*  *y.  ™'?f  ..l'**-'.  "^q  '«I'««»W».  wmM  n,.  ^me  amoont  of  action 
2»L-nj?j5!r7"5J^*"?  wIbIIOw  ii.  i.  .  m,niil«.     Mr.  Cowan  sl»o 
iTi-tij        ^^  «to«eloped  with  pne  amn,^ m ,  ,.i,.|  Mili.hiteof  «i.l«.     One 
?y*»  proBcsuieed  jpcea  tot  "hiU  the  ..!'  rr  »  ..  renivkaldy  dear.     The 
lar  aamplea  ..(  .ulii.iie  «»e.|.     \  ery  contrary 
oljptmfof  by  •iilphite  of  so<U  might  thus 
Mhlaa  oktMtnl  the  dealing  eflect  on  the 

ktf.^..*..!.  ._.!..  1...-  gjujj,  ^y,^  jj,  j^^ 

— "~~Tr7~~  ~  — "  •  uuciwKNi  at  lae  mreting  to  be  iwM  on  JfoTemlw  7 
w  iMnvtatisM af  suipiOT  of  .olpUte af  soda  tltst  woold  or  would  not  pro. 
cnee  gMsn  fo^ 

»Mtieiabrkiwilhath«igl>eagrenfaf  labfraw. 
Jfc.  Utwsa  tegrrtted  that  he  coald  Bot,  a*  >l  ha.1  l«ea  thrown  away. 

^ CAMERA  CIAB. 

SSTJSIl???'"  »*■*-  "*  »«  •«rtsni  emiing  of  the  aes-wm  at  the  shore 
^  ■t*^»«he«a«lllrtend« ■,»!-,»  at  theeemeetlB-,  one  of  the 
■"^S-"*"*^  *"*'  ""^  ^^  <UToted  to  theTxBbiUon.  On 
'  T*r*  V  •  '*'■•  "■'  »■»••*  foll'-tion  of  trausparoides,  sbont 
.  j'-r?"«Vff  "  "M»»  «p  oortrth-itiotu.  Altogether  atoot  one 
-_;  m-  '.{^•'i'''  ""?•  "*?  f-^  IhiWBgh  t  he  lantern.  Tie  chief  exhibitor 
2L5  ;^  ,  ™^»'*W-  "^  "hlMted  aad  .lr«Tili«l  a  toe  series,  induding 
Wewa  of  the  Lake  District,  of  Italy  aad  the  South  of  France,  at  the  P»ris  Eihi- 
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oTl°i^'e*xperiIJ;"in^;Lr^fch^^t°e^t,?j5,fjn  ?"'^''™-  -^"«' 

of  the  evening.     Mr.  t  CWere  \Thitp  fhfZT    ■'^'"^  '°"'''.*°  *'"*  merrimeut 

capital  Undsipes;  Mr.  WT  Greene  „nZ»l"'''''"'T"=*'  *"'"''  """1  •'^™'» 
on'^.tripping  filSTin  a  hanatme^rCTu  fXrZlKr  "'^''"r  ^J''™ 
Williams,  country  views.  inclurtin<r  mtl'  ";"!"P'"^'T'  Italian  views ;  Mr.  J.  H. 

Gowan,.\aried^ser;   sVHanlari  ve    °fi„r^^  ""l^'  ^'^''   M^- 

(the«>  were  beautiful  in  coiour"o  Sires  bv^MTlf'  fJ'"  Altambra. 

DuVn  ^^""^  ""^  the  mUage^^^t'oniiei^era-  ''°"'^"  ""'^  '''^<'^- 
FiShwaii'"'  "-'"e"  »'°'"1  -"-trie  dark-room  lamp  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 

• 

0™.i,  2S     "^  ">KI»N  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

2It?  JS?''t^T'°^P'"^8  ^'"'  «»)•  to  future  discover  es  Some  might  be 
^th  f,  ;^L""  ■""  "'"^^  '*  "'  V""  '^'■"'=«  of  chemistry,  subiects^s  ckightM 
ih.mi»l  r  ""^  "Pbotogranhy  itself.  The  man  who  could  follow  the^ 
ch«mcaldianges  which  occurred  would  derive  an  enhanced  pleasure  from  his 
^K  -  ^Y°'^'^  H"  '^l",  '"  ','"'  "I'PortuniUes  afforded  of  giving  pleas  "et» 

wle"«hiM^h.%Ti A't^'  '^''''"'  '""""'•  ^«"°^^'  -<!  ^"''«- 
glv?a%ron"s'^roS  of^  pteo"S7,ts!:  -"'"  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^"^  ^"^ 

♦ 

„ SHEFnELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

Wn!^  Rm'^'tT"'^  "'  '•'''•''  ?<«i«tT  hehi  their  first  annual  dinner  in  the 
Virp;l,!?l:LV^.T."^l?rt•h7;XT    "r^-  «-»  ^^od  attendance.    The 

»hMt^'^!il'l\i°li'^"''.  "^  Pf'^P'Pl'ic  views-all  members'  work-was 
The  woA  «„.fn  fL  "  P"".""'  b«»tog  medalled  at  the  various  exhibitions. 
other  ^^al«T„„'r'''';'°  '<"•  Ihe  Society's  silver  and  bronze  medals  and 
pre^nt^  ^'         "'"'*  '"     '' '  '^'''"  "''"*  "'  commendation  by  all 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hawbij)  propose<l  success  to  the  Sheffield  Photograiihic  Society 

rt<i^"Ctt^ZrH r'r  ""i  ""*  ^'^  •""'  '"••''  "■■'  »''»  vermeil,  and  now 
stood  better  that  it  had  ever  done:  The  work  exhibited  was  good  evidence  of 
tbeperxeverance  and  ability  of  the  members.  *        eviueute  oi 

wWh.h!^?,'5I!'ill.'^'''''^'."X'*'"*'  his  pleasure  at  the  manner  with 
Tn^  h,«.^i.S!;  J*™ '*""'^  •../''*  *^'*'y  ha-l  commenced  in  a  small  way, 
T?n.  J^  IT^^^  "*  .T"'"''  5'"'  K^""»'n»n  "I'"  were  in  at  the  beginning 
Ttue^some  had,  after  eontinning  for  a  time,  tired  and  fallen  away,  yet  their 
presraoe  tiieie  was  good  evidence  that  still  they  were  at  one  witli  ns.  He  was 
vi?r5^  's*^"  °'?'.^°^  exhibited  ;  it  would  stand  the  severest  criticism 
both  for  UeA»,qve  and  artistic  <iualitv-.  In  art  work  the  photographer  laboured 
^^VJ'^'  •«  compared  with  liis  com,.anion  knights  of  the  brush,  who 
<T!!1!L„  . .  ?..°?'  ""^?  °'."'e  surroundings  and  add  other  items  by  way  of 
improTeinent  to  their  nrodnctions  ta  was  deemed  necessary,  whereas  the  lens 
took  in  all  the  «mall  details,  whether  in  balance  or  not;  therefore  it  behoved 
them  to  study  with  all  the  acee»«>ries  used,  and  add  only  such  as  agreed  with 
the  composition  of  the  picture  desirvd  to  be  proiluced. 

The  next  item  wa.  the  presentation  of  the  Society's  silver  and  bronze  medals, 
and  other  pri»«  offere.!  during  the  year.  The  Secbetahv  having  stated  the 
particulars  of  the  several  competitions,  the  awatvls  were  presented  as  under  — 
tt-^  '?""  .21  •"',.P''t'«"»  '-.Silver  medal,  Ernest  Beck  ;  bronze  medal,  J. 
W .  Charlesworth.  Best  single  picture  '-Mr.  Beck.  "  Best  series  of  three 
under  whole -plate  -Mr.  Beck.  "Best  three  stereoscopic  prints  "-Mr 
Bromley.  Best  Mt  of  six  lantern  slides  "-Mr.  Fumiss,  first;  Mr.  Beck, 
secon).  Study  taken  against  the  light  "—Messrs.  Beck  and  Hibbert  equal 
winners.  ^ 

Mr.  Alutxe  Rkttiouw  then  submitted  "The  Advancement  of  Science  " 
and  m  «>  doing  he  pointed  out  that  photography  played  an  important  part 
in  srientinc  research  ;  for  instance,  the  recent  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  it.  and  here  a  necessity  for  faster  jdate-s  was  apparent 
m  onler  to  go  further  and  deei>er  and  more  correctly  into  tlie  subject  Tlie 
micTMcopist  useil  it  for  a  better  stuily  and  teaching  of  the  minute  things  of 
creation,  and  in  such  bad  ma.le  ^eat  nrogresa.  'Ihe  medical  faculty  also 
aiimittol  the  uses  of  photography  into  their  researches,  and  in  fact  every 
scientific  branch  found  in  it  means  of  advancement. 

Mr.  HOWABTR,  in  nwponding,  expnawed  his  pleasure  at  the  happy  reception 
of  the  toast,  and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  recent  researclics  and  discoveries 
made  in  andmonidsl.     He  believed  that  furtlier  investigation  would  reveal 

riter  and  more  startling  facts.  He  contended  that  every  photographer  sliould 
a  competent  chemist,  an  enthusiastic  and  iwrseveriug  student  of  science  iu 
all  it.s  branches,  and  have  a  goo<l  knowledge  of  the  canons  and  laws  of  art  ia 
order  that  bis  productions  should  give  satisfaction. 
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Mr.  Preston  submitteJ  "  The  Advancement  of  Art, "  ami  urged  the  members 
to  ntudy  art  in  their  work.  He  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  mutual  aid  that 
the  artist  and  photographer  might  render  to  each  other  and  in  many  ways  give 
asaiitaace.  He  contended  that  each  exposure  should  be  well  studied,  and  if 
on  looking  at  the  cround  glass  of  the  focussing  screen  anything  was  found 
wanting  it  should  be  either  procure<l  or  the  exposure  not  made. 

Mr.  P.  Saltkxket,  in  replying,  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  impeachment  of 
the  artist  adding  acces-sorics  to  liis  painting  and  removing  other  items  visible  in 
the  original,  and  he  claimed  truthfulness  in  the  sketch,  and  a  close  following  of 
nature  in  her  many  moods  as  the  surest  way  to  success.  Apart  from  being 
a  theorist  only,  he  claimed  to  be  a  practitioner,  and  had  already  found  an 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  camera  as  an  aid  to  his  work. 

Other  toasts  followed,  and  songs,  recitations,  and  music  were  rendered  at 
intervals.  A  series  of  lantern  slides  illu.strating  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  also 
exhibited,  and  at  a  late  hour  the  party  separated,  having  passed  an  enjoyable 

evening. 

♦ 

BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  17, — The  President  (Mr.  P.  Lange)  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  a  circular  referring  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  photo- 
graphy to  be  given  in  the  University  College,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Thomas  Comber,  J.P.,  then  read  a  descriptive  paper  on  Photo-micro- 
graphy, during  the  course  of  which  he  passed  round  several  prints  of  micro- 
scopical objects,  and  also  showed  some  fine  slides,  through  the  lantern,  of 
diatoms,  &c. 

• 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  28, — Mr.  G.  A.  Bull  (President)  in  the  chair. 

A  mass  of  correspondence  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  P.  E. 
Knight)  relating  to  the  forthcoming  conversadone  and  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs, cameras,  &c. ,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  November  11,  in  the  Castle  Gate 
Lecture  Hall.  Further  additions  of  photographs  from  Mr.  I.  Farley  Lewis 
and  Mr.  R.  S.  Armitage  for  decorating  the  walls  were  acknowledged. 

The  Hon.  Secretabt  also  announced  the  formation  of  an  instruction  class 
for  beginners,  Mr.  T.  Carnell  undertaking  the  duties  of  instructor.  A  set  of 
twelve  phototypes,  kindly  lent  by  the  Ilford  Plate  Company,  showing  the 
terrible  results  of  the  explosion  at  Antwerp  on  September  6,  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Abmitaqk  gave  a  practical  demonstration  on  lantern  slide  making, 
and  explained  the  dilierent  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  the  best  results. 
Mr.  Armitage  then  proceeded  to  expose,  by  means  of  gaslight,  plates  of 
different  makers,  including  Dr.  Backelandt's  water  developing  plates,  and  was 
highly  snccessfiil  in  the  results.  The  mounting  and  '.iuishiug  of  the  plates 
were  also  practically  shown. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHLA. 
OCTOBKB  2, — Mr.  Frederic  Graff  (President)  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  the  new  developing  agent  known  as  Eikonogen  was  read  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  [this  will  appear  subsequently]. 

Referring  to  the  statement  that  the  solution  was  green  in  colour,  Mr. 
Bollock  remarked  that  the  pure  aqueous  solution  was  pink,  and  that  the 
green  colour  was  induced  by  the  sulphite  of  soda  contained  in  the  developing 
solution. 

Mr.  Walmslet  spoke  most  favourably  of  the  new  developer,  stating  that  he 
had  used  it  without  the  addition  of  any  alkali  with  excellent  results. 

Mr.  Bullock  thought  this  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  carbonate  of 
soda  in  the  sulphite. 

Mr.  Wood  had  found  difficulty  in  correctly  timing  the  exposures  of  trans- 
parencies on  slow  gelatine  plate.s,  but  with  plates  as  rapid  as  Cramer's  50's,  at 
a  distance  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  source  of  light,  he  had  obtained  excel- 
lent and  certain  results  with  about  one  second's  exposure. 

Messrs.  Rau  and  Dillon  questioned  whether  a  desirable  colour  could  be 
obtained  with  such  rapid  plates. 

Mr.  SuPPLEE  called  attention  to  some  plates  he  had  recently  seen  coated  with 
an  opaque  varnish  for  use  in  that  species  of  etching  in  which  a  glass  plate 
forming  a  negative  was  used  instead  of  a  copper  plate  and  the  usual  process  of 
biting  by  use  of  acid.  The  process  was  similar  to  that  in  use  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  in  which  a  plate  was  coated  with  collodion,  sensitised,  exposed, 
and  developed,  and  then  used  as  a  surface  on  which  to  operate  with  an  etching 
needle. 


47  Correapondmts  ihovM  mvtr  viriie  <m  both  sides  of  fht  paper. 

BLACK  MATT  PRINTING. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sib, — There  is  evidently  a  great  amount  of  interest  shown  in  the 
above  subject.  It  has  occupied  my  attention  for  about  two  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  constantly  working  it,  having  during  a 
course  of  experiments  discovered  a  very  successful,  simple,  and  certain 
mode  of  working.  The  difference  between  mine  and  the  usual  treatment 
of  albumenised  paper  may  briefly  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  Any  suitable  paper  may  be  used  and  salted  in  the  usual  way. 

2.  The  floating  (sensitising)  bath  is  prepared  with  modifications  and 
additions  of  an  important  character. 

3.  After  printing  in  the  usual  way  the  prints  are  washed  thoroughly, 
but  to  the  last  water  but  one  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  are 
added  to  every  pint  of  water  ;  this  I  term  the  preparatory  bath. 

4.  Two  toning  baths  are  used.    The  prints  are  first  immersed  in  bath 


No.  1  till  they  assume  a  rich  chocolate ;  they  are  then  slightly  rinsed, 
and  placed,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  in  bath  No.  2,  which  acts  very  rapidly, 
a  few  seconds  only  being  necessary  to  produce  a  beaatiful  velvety  black 
tone,  which  doet  not  alter  in  the  fixing  bath. 

6.  Both  toning  baths  keep  indefinitely,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
waste  of  toning  solutions;  occasional  strengthening  keeps  them  always 
in  working  order. 

I  notice  the  summary  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Clark  before  the  Camerft 
Club :  the  results  he  obtains  would,  I  imagine,  be  somewhat  similar  to 
mine.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  results  by  Mr.  Blanchard's  process,  but 
expect  they  also  will  be  similar. 

I,  however,  claim  priority  of  introduction.  Two  seamm  ago  I  exhibited 
a  number  of  prints,  being  reduced  representations  of  charcoal  drawings  ; 
from  that  time  till  now  they  have  been  exposed  for  sale  in  one  of  the  art 
shops  in  Nottingham. 

I  have  sent  three  small  frames  to  the  Fall  Mall  Exhibition  (P.  S.G.  B.) 
now  open,  Nos.  119,  201,  and  35G,  but,  unfortunately,  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  special  means  of  production.    I  was  quite  unpre-  { 
pared  for  the  Exhibition,  or  would  have  sent  additional  work  in  the  form  J 
of  views,  and  with  much  regret  I  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Apologising  for  the  space  I  occupy,  which  is  only  warrantable  oa  j 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Nottingham,  October  29,  1889.  S.  Roberts  Stevenson. 

> 

LANDSCAPE  AET. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  Daviee's  reply  to  my  questions  about  his  remarks  on  land- 
scape art  is  going  so  far  from  the  point  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  i 
it  a  satisfactory  answer.     That  the  development  of  the  landscape  art  is  ] 
comparatively  newer  than  historical   art  is  an  undisputed  fact ;    but  ] 
whether  photography  has  anything  to  do  with  this  development,  that  is  , 
quite  another  question.    A  long  time  before  photography  was  thought  ol  I 
the  landscape  art  was  as  highly  developed  as  it  is  now,  and  for  thia  I 
reason  can  the  "one  remark"  about  Liber  Veritatis,  Ac,  not  settle  th»  ' 
matter.      Likewise  is  the  quotation  from  the  editorial  column  of  this 
Journal  not  coming  to  the  point,  as  there  was  never  said  or  hinted  any- 
thing of  "  revolutionising  "  the  landscape  art. 

Relative  to  the  second  point,  about  "  several  of  the  most  famous  names 
in  art  circles  "  using  photography  in  the  way  indicated  by  Mr.  Davies,  I 
can  only  say  that  any  one  acquainted  with  painting  will  easily  under- 
stand that  a  design  of  a  landscape,  produced  on  canvas  by  photography, 
will  never  give  the  painter  any  advantage  whatever,  ai,  for  instance,  any 
line  over-reaching  the  sky  would  disappear  by  painting  the  sky,  <Sc. 
Besides,  the  landscape  art  depends  entirely  on  colour.  Vegetable  life  is 
prominent,  but  it  is  expressible  only  as  it  becomes  in  harmonious  unity 
effectual  to  the  whole,  and  for  this  fact  any  design  in  the  way  of  a  photo- 
graph can  be  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  artist. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

38,  Crown-street,  Liverpool.  F.  B. 

» 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — May  I  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  announce  that  the  third 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  will  be  held  on  November  28  and  SP,  and 
that  there  are  classes  for  amateurs  and  professionals  ?  Silver  and  bronze 
medals  are  being  offered  for  competition.  Entry  forms  and  all  particulars 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  14, 
Calverley -park-gardens ;  B.  Whetron,  15,  St.  John'sroad.  By  so  doing 
you  will  greatly  obhge,  yours,  <to., 

Joseph  Chambbblain,  Hon.  Secretary. 
14,  Calverley-park-gardent,  Tunhridge  Welh,  October  28,  1889. 


AMATEURISM. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — From  the  tone  of  a  recent  letter  which  appeared  in  this  paper 
over  the  signature  "An  Amateur,"  I  opine  that  in  the  event  of  profes- 
sional photographers  declaring  open  war  against  the  so-called  amateurs 
of  the  present  day,  they  will  have  on  their  side  the  moral  aid  of  the  true 
amateur.  Before  going  further,  it  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  distinguish 
between  these  two — the  so-called,  or  rather  the  sc//-called,  amateur  and  the 
true.  To  take  them  in  their  proper  order,  "  the  true  amateur  "  is  he  who 
from  a  natural  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  pursues  the  art — 
science  of  photography  at  his  own  expense — that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  in- 
terfere with  it  in  its  commercial  aspect ;  he  takes  photographs  because  it 
is  his  own  sweet  will  to  do  so,  and  would  consider  it  beneath  him  to  sell 
his  productions  for  money.  The  true  amateur  may  be  a  rich  man,  he 
may  be  poor ;  but,  whichever  be  the  case,  he  does  not  begrudge  the  cost 
entailed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  study.  He  does  not  want  to  fill  his  pockets 
at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours ;  all  his  ambition  is  to  produce  good 
work,  that  he  may  gaze  upon  and  show  to  his  friends  as  produced  by  him- 
self. All  honour  to  such  men,  say  I,  for  in  their  unselfish  love  for  the 
art  they  do  far  more  good  than  harm.  The  amateur,  as  a  rule,  has  more 
time  at  his  disposal  for  experiment  than  has  the  professional,  and  photo- 
graphy has  at  various  times  received  much  and  substantial  aid  as  the  out- 
come of  the  experiments  of  such  men,  and,  what  is  more,  has  received  it 
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freely,  l^e  uutear  who  makee  k  discorery  that  baa  any  bearinR  on 
jhotoraphic  ptoeran  i»  asnaUy  raily  too  ready  to  present  the  same  to 
the  fnttmum.  iTie  roU-caU  of  the  amateor  photographer  contains  the 
nam*  of  many  a  good  man  and  true,  and  a  at  any  time  my  pen  may 
aeem  to  eart  dueredit  on  the  amateur,  I  trturt  it  wiU  not  be  imainnedthat 
It  M  to  SDch  men  aa  these  that  I  refer. 

Now  for  the  other  section— the  seU-styled  amateur,  who  is  reaUy  a  sort 
of  hybnd.  or  so  to  speak,  an  "  amateur  profeaaional,"  by  which  title  we 
should  do  well  to  dutingoish  him  from  the  more  honourable  and  true 
amatew  The  amateoiprofenional,  then,  is  one  who  would  consider 
himself  degraded  by  openly  working  at  a  trade,  for  as  such  he  usuaUv 
designates  pn^oDaTphotography.  and  yet.  forsooth,  he  actually  carries 
on  a  trade  under  the  roae  whiU  aedgaating  himself  an  amateur.  He  has 
no  recognised  place  of  bnamaas,  he  does  not  advertise  for  work  in  the 
papas,  or  issoe  circulars  or  pijee  list*  to  his  customers,  but  he  still  puto 

fifJJl??°°  ^  ^l'^;"'^.^  ■**  *^  ?•«*«  »»"°«"  ">  antagonism  to 
the  "tradesman  he  looks  dowa  npoa ;  in  point  of  fact  he  is  a  profes- 
SMoal.  ifvetakethemlathafaa  aMteor  is  one  who  does  not  work  for 
moMy.  or  baa  never  eonpeted  with  a  professional  or  for  a  money  prize." 
If,  then,  he  IS  a  professional,  to  what  branch  ol  the  profession  does  he 
lieloBgr  Fromthefactof  his  having  BO  recognised  place  of  business,  and 
^taming  what  work  he  does  by  looiug.  together  with  the  simiUrity  in 
his  s<sle  of  charges  and  in  the  ga«al  quality  of  his  work,  I  can  only 
elass  him  with  that  branch  of  the  protanon  we  meet  with  on  the  sands 
«rat  a  ooontrr  fair,  or,  say,  on  the  raftdside  near  any  favourite  suburban 
resort  Whether  the  cash  obtained  in  thi«  way  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
the  amatenrpcofaaaioiial  himseU,  or  into  the  coffers  of  a  chari^  liie), 
matters  httle  to  na ;  the  fact  remaina  that  it  U  taken  out  of  our  pockets.— 
mduecUy,  pariiuis.  bat  nevertheless,  avcly.  As  these  men  inoreaserso 
oar  walk  dMiease  in  a  eortasiWBding  ratio,  and  wherein  lies  the 

T.\^    u  "J^  ^"f^"  '^"•'»  •»  'V^  K>  'he  gentlemanly  insUncU 

.  (  tliese  hybnda  mi^  be  effeetoaL     1  venture  to  differ  with  him,  as  I 

-.  ih.,t  in  niaoeaass  oat  of  ten  these  instincU  are  absent.    The  man 

hunseU  an  amataor  and  asia  as  a  prolaasioDal  U  not  likely  to 

.  an  appeal ;  besides,  he  wiU  teU  you  he  cannot  afford  to  give  hu 

*  aaay  ;  it  costs  him  money,  and  be  must  hare  tliat  money  back     In 

.     !  ce  to  such  men,  I  will  admit  that  they  act  fairly  to  their  customers- 

i  lair  pnee  upon  their  work  as  a  rule,  and  they  do  so  advisedly,' 

now  that  they  dare  not  ask  the  price  that  the  proteaional 

•  '-le.  Cnfortoaately. however,  the  idea  is  spreading  thatpro- 

r^hwi  obtain  an  siortitant  and  unreasonable  profit  upon 

^L  i*.^^.""'*'l!f;*^'  ""^  «•>•  «»«»  being  ianorsd  tl^  the  profes- 
sional  "  has  to  pwr  high  mis  for  sUoation  and  tokeep  an  effective  staff  " 
••  An  ^aatMir  says  that  "  men  elaim  a  leital  and  moral  right  to  act 
j-J!'"  .  .  »•  legahty  gOM  I  say  nothing,  but  the  moral  law  is  » 
different  BMtUr.    I  have  yet  to  leam  that  it  proves  morahty  in  a  man  to 

osedfbritUmseU.  OfBoinebMinswor  piolsesioiial  eompetitioo  U  one 
thmj,  unfair  competitioa  soeh  ••  IMb  is  of  an  enUrely  different  oom- 
Pteiion.  That  ••  they  tim  eiaim  to  bs  eharilable  by  ruining  their  neish- 
fconr,  I  admit  b^t  than  charity  al«vi  did  cover  a  mulUtnde  of  s^s, 
"■■ :  I  always  look  with  a  certain  amoont  of  disUust  on  obtrusively 
ut. ..  peopU.  It  is  van  eaqr  to  be  eharitabU  whan  yon  have  the 
'^siaUy  if  yon  obtain  tboss  MUM  at  the  expenae  of  others. 
UM  l<rt  pbotociBiiban,  helh  amateor  uid  ptofe«iaoal,  speak 


:b)act  at  ooce;  let  Iharn  show  the  amaleorprof 

h  they  look  aposi  him.    It  is  uUmir  nseleee  to  disguise 

win/  ulm  xbtn  is  with  renrd  to  Ibb  middleman,  who  has  not  only 

'      .  harming  the  prolMaiaBJ.  b««  hM  been  matetiaUy  damaging  the 

„w-.„r,  between  whom  and  the  ywfcssjjual  there  had  hitherto  been 

eMnU  tordfaU;  bot  wboss  rcUtions  have  become  stiaioed 

„      .  "a  ^r^*''  "IJ'^y  ••■^  «l  diatingniahing  between  the  true 

o.:i^i«ui  and  the  false.    Photognvhis  dMiers  have  been  blamed  by  many 

M  the  main  os|ose  of  the  pnaent  aantm  rage.    It  is  aUeged  tl4t  they 

,^'  "?*^—^  JPWtMWOMd  alike  at  the  same  prices,  although  the 

former  ""tii^MifiMaa  fai  moch  smaller  paresis.    Uanafacturars  of 

,  U<,.  .n4  cliMsls^  do  the  aame  thing,  and  it  is  here  the  blame  U 

rvel.  although  it  sboaU  be  noted  that  they  supply  dealers  at 

■  "***    :?  •»¥»P'^  W  •  pwlsesional  photogra|^  applies  to 

tnrer  of  dry  platee  direst  te  a  qootatioa,  he  is  told  that  they 

Ply  t'un  at  the  same  price  as  he  can  obtain  the  goods  from  a 

!  botographie  efawnist  in  a  small  way  ranks  ss  a  dealer. 

ount  opon  his  ocdan,  while  a  professional  photographer 

'  —  twelve  times  lbs  number  of  plates  at  one  time, 

'  aU.  and,  in  poinl  of  fact,  pays  the  same  price  per 

zen  gross  as  bs  wonld  pay  if  be  procured  his  plates 

a  from  a  dealar  or  a  «aU  phologianhic  chemist.    ThU 

if  to  the  large  eoosnmar  and  is  not  the  ease  in  any  other 

'ion. 

ing  so  far  with  tlioss  who  accuse  manufacturers  and 

-'     ■trnatenr-ntofiiriuiial.  I  cannot  agree  with  them  in 

fussiyl  oblainsd  his  materiaU  at  a  less  rate  he 

r  Iiiiifsasi I  by  approximating  hia  prioee.    This 

'Vu'    ••,'•'  '*"•  Profsssiooal  kaqi  np  hU  prices,  and.  above  aU, 

;>  tbe  quality  of  hu  work,  taking  esrs  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to 

TOniI«rt  his  productions  unfavourably  widt  others  produced  by  hu  rival. 
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equaUy  with  employers,  as.  «  rhe\^rVfX%T:s  Ifdr^bl't^!?^^ 
^^e^t^i'  '1''  '^'^  ^o^^^l^^^Uy  the  number  of  the  u^mployed  will 
^o^S^lf;,„fh!fjr  ^f^'^  "  threatening  the  profession,  and  irfs 
^mwtei'        ^  "  "^'^  '°  ''^  'T  anddevisedmeans  to 

6,  Vietoria-Hrht,  Windsor.  ^-  ^'^°™  ^abnes. 

To  the  Ediiob. 
.li^Slir?*'"""?  \,^^  "^^"^  question  of  Amateurism,  may  I  be 
S?  J^;  ".K  ^"^T*"'"  ?'*"'  ^  *^«  """^^  °f  i^^  profession,  to  suggest 
to  amateurs  that  they  charge  the  full  market  value  of  the  work  Xv 
supply?  It  .9  manifest  that  amateurs  supplying  photographs  cheanlT 
or  at  cost  of  the  materials  must  do  the  profVssfon  sSarm  aSe 
t^^Z  ^P''  I''"  "'^f^^'^!  anything  for  cheapness  ;  but,  ehS  a 
fan:  price  ftU  work  would  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  number  of 
amateurs  the  profession  has  to  fear  would  be  very  materially  redTed 

l>-in„^  K  ^®  ,^  °P"",°°  °'  ^  many  people  as  to  the  great  harm 
being  done  by  the  former  class  to  the  latter.  Most  of  the  buiiness  of  a 
ZvZ'1?:'^  Pl^otographer  lies  in  portraiture,  which  few  rateurs  at  empt 

^  coMt^"  °°°  ''°°"'<*«  work-"  A  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his 

tn  nS!^T'  ^°^r^\-  "l-y  a  "nan  who  devotes  only  part  of  his  time 
l^w^^^f?''  "^d  yet  produces  work  equal  to  a  professional,  has  not  a 
perfect  right  te  seU  it     That  is  only  in  accordance  with  free-trade  prin 

T  i.  ^°*.  .?"  *"^  '■"''  '"justice  lies  in  the  work  being  sold  too  cheaply 
winT^'f  ..  ■"*  ",u°*u"  distant  when  the  objectionable  distinction 
wUl  be  forgotten,  and  both  amateurs  and  professionals  will  work  together 
aa  brother  artists — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  m  W 

Chelsea, 

To  the  EnrroB. 

/^'T'^'oifu**'."^**"^  Amateur,"  which  appeared  in  your  issue 

i.^^'.^,"'*  ^T"  '  qnestion  "l^'oh  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
which  If  let  alone  I  fancy  will  settle  itself. 

"What  is  an  amateur?"  U  a  question  which  needs  settling  before  a 
letter  such  as  "  An  Amateur's  "  can  be  answered.  I  am  an  amateur,  and 
have  no  intention  of  becommg  anything  else,  and  yet  I  am  prepared  to 
take  pay  for  the  work  which  1  produce.  I  am  an  amateur  because  I  do 
not  make  a  business  of  photography,  but  I  suppose  "  An  A."  would  dub 
me  a  "pro.  because  I  take  pay  for  what  I  do  and  what  people  of  my 
acquaintance  deaire  to  poesess.  I  go  out  with  a  picnic,  and  in  a  suitable 
place  and  suitable  dronmstances  take  a  group  which  never  would  have 
beui  done  had  it  depended  upon  professional  skill.  I  take  a  church  for 
which  a  bazaar  is  being  held,  and  supply  a  dozen  copies  for  people  who 
deuTB  them,  and  so  assist  the  funds.  I  take  a  landscape  which  cannot  be 
bad  from  any  professional,  and  supply  copies  to  people  interested  in  the 
scene,  for  which  I  am  paid.  Am  1,  because  I  am  an  amateur,  to  refuse  to 
do  these  things  simply  because  "  An  Amateur  "  chooses  to  style  me  "  No 
gentleman  ?" 

It  is  too  Ute  in  the  day  to  attempt  to  set  np  monopoly  in  anything, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  purpose  or  desire  of  "  An  A."  The  only 
way  left  for  the  profession  is  to  make  their  work  superior  to  that  of  the 
amateur,  and  so  long  as  they  do  this  there  is  no  fear  of  ruin  from  cheap 
competition. 

"  An  A."  suggests  the  possession  by  the  professionals  of  suitable  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  their  business.  With  this  and  the  practice  they  have, 
competition  from  amateurs  ought  to  be  impossible,  but  if  they  turn  out 
work  which  can  be  equalled  or  surpassed  by  amateurs  let  them  take  the 
consequences. 

I  am  proud  in  knowing  that  we  have  such  complete  liberty  of  action  in 
our  great  and  free  land  that,  so  long  as  we  do  not  inflict  injury  to  our 
neighbour  by  interference  with  his  lawful  rights,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do 
anything  which  pleases  or  profite  us. 

My  own  honest  impression  of  the  supposed  injury  to  the  profession  by 
amateur  work  is  that  it  is  a  myth,  as  I  don't  think  the  profession  was  ever 
better  patronised  or  more  Uberally  paid  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  I 
admit  that  there  is  now  little  room  for  "  quacks,"  and  well  it  is  there  is 
not,  for  their  work  is  worth  httle  more  than  what  is  obtained  by  the 
average  amateur — nothing. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Ann-MoNopoiiY. 

To  the  Editod. 
_  8iB, — "Amateur,"  in  your  last  issue,  writes  very  absurdly.  Profes- 
sional photographers  are  not  fools ;  as  men  fitted  to  enter  business  with 
some  proepect  of  success,  they  study  well  the  pros  and  cons  before  they 
make  the  venture.  No  sensible  man  would  place  his  capital  in  any  busi- 
ness whose  condition  of  success  depended  on  the  army  of  amateurs,  or 
pretended  amateurs,  not  doing  what  "Amateur"  tells  us  some  do. 

Amateurs,  or  pretended  amateurs,  have  truly  a  legal  and  a  moral  right 
to  sell  their  labour  at  what  price  they  think  proper,  or  to  give  that 
labour  free,  if  it  be  their  pleasure.  It  is  presumption  and  impudence  in 
any  man  to  find  fault  with  them  for  so  doing. 
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Professional  portraiture  is  a  small  item  in  photographic  work.  Photo- 
crapbj  soars  higher,  and  these  higher  flights  are  by  amateurs. 

But  to  return.  Let  mo  tell  "Amateur"  that  the  "  pent-up  smothered 
ill-feelings  "  of  which  he  writes  are  not  in  the  professional  photographer. 
No,  they  exist,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  a  few  only  of  men  of  independent 
means,  who  have  taken  to  photography  as  a  pastime,  and  who  imagine 
their  social  position  lessened  by  being  classed  with  others  less  fortunate 
than  themselves  under  the  name  amateur.  This  is  the  real  sore,  and  is 
the  root  of  the  amateur  question. 

Exhibitions  and  prizes  given  settle  the  question,  "  What  constitutes 
the  amateur  competitor?"  which  is  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

I  also  am  an  amateur,  and  one  who  takes  no  money  for  photographic 
^ork,  but  freely  gives  it  away,  and  which  I  consider  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  J-  Stobt. 

October  28,  1889. 

♦ 

aticljangc  (ttolumn. 

"Woold  exohuige  Dallmeyer'a  2b  for  twulve-incli  studio  or  view  camera.— Address 
pRAKS  Bavm*  Manchester.  > 

Wanted,  whole-plat*  lens  by  good  maker;  exchange,  genuine  Spanish  fniitar. — 
Address,  Charles  Johhson,  High-street,  Wiucanton. 

Will  exchange  whole-plato  Universal  stadio  camera  with  lens,  by  Watson,  also  fifteen 
and  a  half  inch  burnisher;  wanted,  ontdoor  set  with  rapid  rectilinear  lens.— 
Address,  R.  Cartwrighton,  Photographer,  Brighton. 

Books  on  photography  (for  amateurs),  treating  of  exposing,  developing,  printing, 
toning,  *c.,  also  a  few  cabinet  photographs,  in  exchange  for  fireworks  or  Godeve's 
JftfchoMcs.— Address,  J.  B.  Biobt,  Howick  Honee,  Uarscongh,  near  Ormskirk. 


UnsDoets  to  <!rortesponlient0. 

Partick. — The  suggestions  are  receiving  consideration. 

J.  H.  W. — 1.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square. — 2.  Liesegang, 
Dusseldorf. 

Requlab  Reader  has  omitted  to  send  name  or  address.  If  he  writes  again  he 
must  repeat  his  query. 

A.  H.  C.  CoRDKR. — See  in  "Our  Editorial  Table"  in  this  number  an  account  of 
a  lantern  having  the  rolling  curtain  effect  desired. 

E.  G.  Reynolds. — The  lithographs  of  watering-places  got  up  in  the  style  of 
photographs  may  be  obtained  wholesale  from  most  of  the  fancy  warehouses 
in  the  City. 

R.  Cartwright. — If  yonr  former  exchange  did  not  appear  it  was  probably 
becau.sc  it  was  nnsuited  for  that  column  or  not  constructed  in  accordance 
with  published  instructions. 

J.  Cook. — Probably  if  the  positive  be  vami.'ihed  and  dried  by  heat  its  trans- 
parency will  be  restored.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  copies  from  it  will 
oe  to  print  as  from  a  negative. 

A.  M.  W. — Walery,  Regent-street ;  Faulkner,  Baker-street ;  and  Tunny,  Edin- 
burgh, will  make  a  reduction  from  your  negative  and  produce  a  coloured 
enamel  picture  suitable  for  a  finger  ring. 

W.  H.  J.  (Leeds). — Send  on  one  or  two  of  the  negatives.  From  the  description, 
we  cannot  suggest  the  cause  of  failure.  The  plates  are  in  high  repute,  and 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  fault  is  due  to  them. 

Inquirer. — Celluloid  and  ivorine  are  two  distinct  materials.  The  former  is  a 
compound  of  xyloidine  and  camphor,  and  the  latter  one  of  gelatine  and  a 
white  pigment.  One  swells  and  expands  in  water  and  the  other  is  unaffected 
by  it. 

A.  Gardner.— A  wide-angle  lens,  by  reason  of  its  small  aperture,  is  not  suit- 
able for  instantaneous  street  views.  A  ([uicker  lens  than  tliis  is  necessary, 
such  a.s  those  of  the  "rapid"  type.  Remember  the  light  is  much  slower  now 
than  it  was  three  months  back,  also  that  London  is  not  Ha-stings  for  light. 

aia.MA. — 1.  For  enamelling  collodion,  methylated  alcohol  will  do  quite  as  well 
as  pure,  provided  its  strength  is  sufficient.  Usually  the  methylated  spirit  of 
commerce  is  too  weak.  The  specific  gravity  ought  not  to  be  less  than  '820  to 
make  a  really  good  collodion.— 2.  All  dealers  in  photographic  material  will 
supply  pyroxyline. 

Canabv  Bird. — It  is  certainly  possible,  and  quite  easy,  to  get  a  lens  of  six 
inches  focus  which  will  give  sharpness  of  everything  beyond  thirty  feet  when 
worked  with  au  aperture  of  /-lO.  It  may  be  difficult  to  do  so  with  a  larger 
aperture.  To  reduce  this  distance  to  twenty  feet,  /-IS  will  be  requisite.  We 
could  not  say  more  unless  we  had  your  lens  for  e.Kamiuatiou. 

A.  has  two  vats,  one  for  fixing  and  the  other  for  print  washings,  but  by  some 
means  ihe  old  fixing  baths  and  print  washings  have  become  mixed.  He  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  precipitate  the  same. — Sulphide  of  potas- 
sium (liver  of  sulphur)  must  be  employed.  This  will  throw  down  the  silver 
as  sulphide  of  silver.  See  the  recent  articles  on  Ewnomy  in  the  Printing 
Hoom. 

Perpi.exibus.— Tlio  best  artificial  light  for  portraiture  undoubtedly  is  the 
electric  arc.  We  imagine  this  is  available  in  your  town.  Next  to  this  is 
magnesium.  So  much  on  this  subject  appeared  in  our  last  volume  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  what  is  there  written.  However,  if  you 
can  secure  a  supply  of  electricity,  nothing  is  equal  to  it  for  commercial 
photography. 

-A.  H.  B.— It  seems  to  ns  that  the  centre  of  your  flame  is  not  quite  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  condenser.  Measure,  and  ascertain  if  this  is  the  case.  To  test 
whether  the  lantern  is  otherwise  right,  make  use  of  a  caudle  instead  of  the 
regular  lamp,  and  move  it  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  lu'til  a  uniform  disc  is 
obtained,  no  matter  how  feebly  lighted  it  may  be.  If  you  cannot  get  this, 
then  is  there  something  optically  wrong. 


W.  asks  the  following  questions:  "1.  Kiudly  inform  me  if  operators  in  the 
best-class  studios  wear  aprons  when  operating.  2.  Also  kin(riy  tell  me  what 
is  the  best  colour  and  spotting  medium  to  work  up  a  portrait  ou  albumenised 
paper  ?" — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  operators  in  first-cla.ss  studios  ilo  not  wear 
aprons ;  certainly  they  do  not  when  attending  upon  sitters,  as  theu  they  are 
usually  in  the  most  rechfrcM  attire.  They  may  don  au  apron  when  in  the 
dark  room  to  save  their  clotheSj  but  they  discard  it  when  in  the  studio.  One 
gentleman  we  know  of  who  was  m  practice  some  years  ago  always  received  and 
posed  his  sitters  in  white  kid  gloves. 

Spots  writes :  "  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  the  cause  of 
spots  on  the  two  enclosed  pieces  of  prints — the  white  spots  on  the  gentleman 
and  the  dark  spots  on  the  lady.  I  nave  seen  the  dark  spots  when  the  prints 
have  been  in  the  toning,  or  else  I  should  have  thought  it  was  something  to  do 
with  the  fixing.  A  trace  of  the  dark  specks  can  be  seen  over  the  gentleman's 
head." — The  spots  appear  to  l)e  ilue  to  particles  of  foreign  matter  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  paj>er.  Probably  floating  particles  of  pernicious 
matter  from  the  workrooms  have  settled  on  the  paper  at  some  stage  of  the 
operations — possibly  while  the  paper  was  drying  after  sensitising. 

Artist  says  :  "1.  1  have  got  a  large  number  of  photographs  (landscapes)  to 
colour  in  water  coloui-s,  and  I  fiml  that  after  the  colours  dry  they  are,  of 
course,  exceedingly  dull,  and  thus  spoiling  their  beauty.  What  is  used  to 
get  the  gloss  upon  the  ones  I  see  exposed  for  sale  in  the  stationers'  windows  ? 
Are  the  paints  mixed  with  something  (if  so,  what)  before  application,  or  are 
the  prints  treated  somehow  after  colouring? — 2.  My  prints  (toned  to  a  rich 
I)urple)  turn  brown  on  immersion  in  the  hypo.  What  is  the  cause?" — In 
reply :  1.  Transparent  water  colours  only  should  be  employed,  and  they 
should  be  mixed  with  gum  water.— 2.  Evidently  the  prints  are  over-toned. 

B.  WooDROW  writes  as  follows:  "Would  you  kindly  advi.se  me,  through  your 
valuable  paper,  the  best  lens  for  taking  a  good-size  head,  say,  good  cabinet- 
size  vignette  ?  I  have  a  Ross  rapid  symmetrical  and  a  Vogel  cabinet  portrait 
lens ;  neither  of  these  will  take  a  fair  C.-D.-V.  vignette  without  distortion. 
Would  a  Ross  Universal  whole-plate  take  a  good-size  cabinet  head  t  I  have 
a  lens  by  A.  Ross  in  splendid  condition,  but  it  will  scarcely  cover  a  quarter- 
plate,  and  it  is  a  larger  lens  than  a  Ross  whole-plate  rapid  symmetrical." — 
The  diameter  of  a  lens  is  no  criterion  of  the  size  picture  it  will  take  ;  that  is 
governed  by  its  focal  length.  To  take  a  good-size  head  (cabinet)  free  from 
distortion  a  lens  of  about  fifteen  inches  focus  should  be  employed.  A 
"  Universal"  is  the  best  form  that  can  be  employed. 

A.  B.  writes :  "I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
following : — For  twelve  months  I  have  been  using  ready-sensitised  paper, 
and  in  washing  prints  in  five  waters  liefore  toning  the  water  does  not  snow 
any  silver  in  it.  I  have  had  the  first  water  like  milk  before  this  brand,  now 
I  do  not  see  the  least  sign  of  it.  The  strangest  part  is,  I  have  an  assistant, 
and  he  lives  seven  miles  away,  and  does  work  at  home,  and  he  gets  his  paper 
from  the  same  jilace,  and  his  always  turns  the  water  mUky.  The  water  is 
supplied  from  the  same  works.  I  got  him  to  take  six  sheets  of  my  paper  to 
try,  but  with  the  same  result — his  water  milky,  mine  not." — Perhaps  some 
correspondent  can  account  for  the  discrepancy.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  because  the  water  may  be  supplied  from  the  same  company  that 
it  is  delivered  in  the  same  condition  in  different  districts. 

Bkginner  writes  :  "I  have  just  taken  a  studio  with  the  lighting  of  which  I 
am  rather  puzzled.  Position,  rumiing  north  to  south  ;  sides  facing  east  and 
west :  both  sides  equally  availaljle  for  light ;  size  of  studio,  twenty-four  feet 
by  twelve  feet,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  three  feet  at  each  end  and  the 
same  proportion  of  sides,  is  conijiosed  of  rolled  ground  glass.  I  am  anxious 
to  know  how  much  and  where  to  lilock  out  light  (the  amount  of  present  light 
being  intolenable),  and  which  siiie  is  preferable  for  lighting  the  sitter,  east  or 
west." — Our  corresjiondent  is  in  possession  of  a  studio  which  would  be  the 
envy  of  many.  In  such  a  studio  work  of  every  possible  description  could  be 
carried  out.  We  should  recommend  that  curtains  be  fitted  so  as  to  cover  up 
the  whole  of  the  sides,  and  blinds  to  cover  the  top ;  then  every  possible 
lighting  can  be  obtained.  The  most  convenient  way  of  using  the  studio  for 
portraiture  will  be  to  place  the  sitter  at  the  south  end,  and  use  the  west  light 
in  the  morning  and  the  east  in  tlie  afternoon.  As  our  correspondent  is  a 
novice  in  photography,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  for  him  to  get  a  few 
lessons  in  lighting  from  a  professional  photographer. 

*,*  Several  articles  and  letters  are  unavoidably  postponed  through 
want  of  space. 


Photographic  Clur. — November  6  will  be  the  annual  general  meeting. 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society. — On  November  14  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Birt  Acres  on  Isochi-umntia  Work,  illustrated  by  the  lautern.  He 
will  also  exhibit  his  patent  develojiing  dish,  by  means  of  which  the  care  now 
needed  in  developing  isochromatic  plates  is  greatly  obviated  as  regards  light 
used. 

Worcestershire  Camera  Ci.ub  Exhibition.— The  first  Exhibition  of 
photographs,  photOOTaphic  appliances  and  apparatus,  will  be  held  in  the 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Kidderminster,  from 
Jlarch  1  to  March  15,  1890.  Particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Ray,  School  of  Science,  Kidderminster. 
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XEGLECTED  PROCI-5SES.— GLASS  POSITIVES— 
ALABASTRINE   PICTrKRS. 
AuoKon  the  nq^eeted  proocHM  miut  now  be  enumerated  the 
s  poeitive  proMM,  and  the  alabMthne  process.      In  the 
i<l«  of  the  m«jorit7  o*  modem  pbotoirraphcra  positive  pic- 
ture* we  doubtlew  MMcnted,  aoMj,  with  the  protluctions  of 
te  lUnennt  pbotognpben  who  take  jHirtrnits  on  glaas,  or  on 
iniMd  Ami  iron— ferrotypes— on  the  l)each,  or  other  well- 
uentad  apota.     It  is  true  that  theae  arc  positives,  but  they 
withont  csoeption,  nothing  mora  or  less  than  a  libel  on 
the  prooeaa  and  what  it  is  capable  of  prxlucing. 

A  really  good  glaaa  poaitive  is  an  •icee<lingly  nice  picture, 
while,  for  daficMy  and  flnenea  of  detail,  it  is  unappmachcl  by 
other pk<4o(cmph,  if  we  cxe«pt,  perhaps,  the  Daguerreotj-pe. 
well  naember,  in  the  early  daya  of  oollodion  jihotography, 
the  ehanning  glaai  portmiu  that  were  pn«luce<l  by  some 
artisla.  Wa  have  alao  in  oar  mind,  jnst  now,  some  most 
axceOnt  atotWMsopie  pietons  by  Mem.  XoKT«tti  k  Zwnbra 
«r  tha  interior  of  the  Ci7«Ul  Maea,  ami  views  from  the 
groooda— not  their  tranapareMiaa  of  the  mme  subjects— which 
•ere  excMdingiy  baaaUful  when  aeen  atereoeeopiciilly. 

At  one  pariad  the  poaitira  praeaaa  waa  extensirriy  practised, 

^«**7  ^  *"t  plMCogmphan^  bnt  aomchow  or  other,  in  a 

conpantiraly  Aort  tioM,  tka  jkHmrm  eame  to  be  looked  upo« 

••  •>"«  ^  »  kin*  of  plebeiaa  ekanwter.     It  almost  appewed 

that  the  pmfiaiiMiial,  when  bo  baeaaae  pro6oient  in  producing 

f  r,t,<iei,  wcrk— (or  it  mnat  be  raomibervd  that,  as  a  rule,  in 

>ld  da^  of  the  oollodioa  prnaw^  poaitivea  were  the  fiiat 

^'B  that  the   bagiMier  aaaayad— want   in   for  negaUvea, 

he  usually  oonaidorad  it  mfm  diy.  to  take  a  poaitire 

l*:twa ;    haaee  thia  branch  ef  eollodkm  photography,  as  a 

fciKincaa,  waa  Mt  entirely  in  the  bands  of  thinl  or  fourth-rate 

poMnaing  little  or  no  skill  whatavm-.     It  is  mainly  from 

tii.t  eaoae  that  ooHodion  piotores  on  gtam  fell  into  ill-repute— 

that  ia,  in  this  oooatty ;  for  ia  dM  Uaitsd  States  ^'laaa  picturoa, 

'■r  diflhnsat  namss,  mainly  that  of  Aiiil>rr>typea,  attained 

-•h*r  atataa  sad  retained  it  for  a  much  longer  time  than 

n  England.     In  America  greater  skill  waa  brought  to 

•>  -  r'-T,  of  piotom  tfaaa  m«  aver  the  case  here.    It 

>  that  qoite  aa  nnMh,  if  not  more,  skill  and 

to  prodnee  a  positive  of  the  highest 

••re  ia  in  the  pmiiictiou  of  a  fint-daaa 

4  we  have  said  before,  theae  who  poas Based 

^ —• *o«ld  notespawl  it  in  this  direction. 

Posit  iveaj»uld  ba  ealoand,  and  thus  be  rendered  still  more 
' '0  pTHcnt  idea  of  a  odaared  i^aM  piotnrs  ia  gane- 
•d  with  a  little  powder  eoloor  rou^y  applied 
«oao  who  bMTs  no  artistic  knowledge  whatever.    For  ex-  | 


ample,  a  little  red  is  rubbed  ou  the  cheeks,  blue  on  the  b.ock- 
ground,  with  perhaps  some  red  and  yellow  on  the  drapery,  ami 
18  appl,e<l  m  such  a  manner  that  the  picture,  when  finishe.l, 
looks  vulgar  in  the  extreme.  But  collodion  positives  could 
be  really  well  coloured  by  any  one  with  artistic  ability,  as 
they  were  by  many,  notably  by  M.  Mansion  and  others.  When 
Uius  treated  they  were  exceedingly  good  and  efFective  pictures. 
The  best  class  of  positives  were  always  varnished,  to  preserve 
them.  The  varnish  generally  employed  was  dammar  resin, 
dissolved  in  benzole  or  chloroform,  and  it  was  applied  cold. 
This  varnish  did  not  degrade  the  whites  as  a  spirit  varnish 
was  liable  to  do.  In  the  early  days  glass  pictures  were  taken 
and  coloured  by  some  of  the  then  leading  houses,  and  were 
charged  at  a  very  remunerative  rate,  the  prices  being  often 
reckoned  by  guineas. 

The  term  "  alabastrine  pictures  "  will  no  doubt  sound  novel 
to  many,  but  it  will  be  perfectly  familiar  to  all  our  older 
readers.  These  pictures  were  essentially  collodion  positives, 
whitened  by  bichloride  of  merciiry.  The  pecidiarity  about 
them  was  their  extreme  delicacy,  and  the  pearly-like  whiteness 
of  the  lights.  This  quality  rendered  them  especially  suitable 
for  tinting,  and  the  surface  of  the  film  lent  itself  particularly 
to  the  reception  of  the  colour. 

The  prooeas  was  tliis:— A  positive  was  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  It  was  then  treated  with  the  alabastrine  solution, 
which  converted  the  image  into  one  of  pearly  whiteness.  The 
solution  was  a  commercial  article,  and  it«  prei)aration  was  long 
kcfjt  as  a  trade  secret,  although  we  are  aware  it  has  since 
been  published.  It  is  well  understood  to  be  a  solution  of 
bicldoride  of  mercury  strongly  acidified  with  both  nitric  and 
hydrocldoric  acids,  and  containing  a  certain  proportion  of 
alcohol.  Positives,  when  treatetl  with  this  solution,  become 
beautifully  white,  and  are  quite  free  from  theblueness  conferred 
by  the  use  of  a  plain  solution  of  the  bichloride.  With  the  com- 
mercial preparation  was  sold  a  so-called  "penetrating  varnish," 
also  a  secret  preparation.  This,  when  applied  to  the  tinted 
picture,  caused  the  ooloor  to  show  through  on  the  glass  side, 
which  gave  a  very  pleasing  effect ;  furthermore,  it  permitted 
of  non-reversed  coloured  pictures  to  be  produced.  A  dammar 
varnish  here  answered  very  well. 

.(Vlthough  collodion  positives  could  be  finished  off,  and  lie 
ready  for  delivery  within  a  few  minutes  from  the  time  of  their 
exposure,  they  must,  if  varnished,  be  classed  amongst  the  mo^t 
permanent  of  all  silver  pictures. 

Gelatine  is  not  so  well  suited  for  glass  positives  as  collodion, 
the  difficulty  being  in  obtaining  purity  in  the  whites.  Ferro- 
type plates,  however,  prepared  with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver, 
were  introduced  some  time  ago,  but  we  believe  they  did  not 
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meet  with  much  success,  principally  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tioned. There  is  very  little  doubt,  if  dr)-  plates  were  placed 
in  the  market  which  would  yield  positive  pictures  such  as 
those  obtainable  on  collodion,  that  they  would  command  a 
ready  sale. 


AMATEUR  DARK-ROOM  APPLIANCES. 
No.  II. 
After  the  lighting,  the  most  important  item  in  the  dark  room 
is,  perhaps,  the  water  arrangements,  and  here,  as  a  rule,  the 
amateur  finds  greater  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  his 
comfort  and  convenience  than  in  any  other  department.  It  is 
not  a  great  hardshij),  pcrliaps,  to  have  to  convey  a  can  of  water 
into  the  dark  room  before  commencing  developing  operations, 
and  to  use  it  from  a  j»ig  is  not  much  more  trouble  than  from  a 
tap ;  it  is  not  difficult  either  to  provide  a  suitable  receptacle 
for  the  waste;  but  the  necessity  is  always  present,  failing  a 
properly  fitted  sink  with  supply  tap  and  waste  pipe,  of  pro- 
viding for  the  disposal  of  the  waste  and  generally  clearing  up 
every  time  the  dark  room  is  used.  The  amateur  who  rejoices 
in  the  possession  of  a  fully  equipped  dark  room,  with  laboratory 
conveniences,  enjoys  luxuries  which  too  many  are  strangers  to, 
and  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  know  what  a  constant 
nuisance  makeshift  contrivances  arc,  and  how  persistently,  just 
at  an  awkward  moment — when  all  attention  is  required  in  some 
other  direction — it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  empty  the 
waste  vessel  or  replenish  the  supply. 

Where  a  bath  room  or  lavatory  is  available,  such  will  always 
be  utilised,  if  at  all  possible,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
fixed  water  arrangements ;  and  as  such  rooms  are  usually  or 
frequently  provided  with  windows  smaller  than  those  of  ordinary 
apartments,  they  are  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
temporary  dai'k  room.  But  if  circumstances  prevent,  then 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  arrangements 
possible.  We  shall  presume,  then,  that  no  fitted  water  supply 
is  available. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  have  experienced,  before  the 
days  of  public  dark  rooms  at  hotels,  the  "  pleasure  "  of  de- 
veloping in  the  bedroom,  with  the  aid  only  of  the  ordinary 
toilet  conveniences,  supplemented  perhaps  by  an  extra  can  of 
water  supplied  by  an  obliging  chamber-maid.  Such  con- 
veniences are,  perhaps,  to  be  tolerated  as  a  matter  of  "  Hob- 
son's  Choice  "  when  travelling,  but  how  often  is  it  found  that 
the  water  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  facilities  for  disposal  of  the 
waste  1  and  how  often  is  it  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plate  that  all  the  available  waste  receptacles 
are  full,  and  there  is  no  means  of  washing  the  plate]  Un- 
happy, indeed,  is  he  who  is  compelled  to  rely  on  such 
"  conveniences "  at  home ;  but  we  fear  there  are  many  so 
situated,  merely  for  lack  of  a  little  energy  or  ingenuity. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  compulsion  to  work  in  this  manner,  it 
should  be  at  least  arranged  that  the  receptacle  for  waste  is  of 
ampler  capacity  than  the  supply  vessel.  Then  the  failure  of 
the  supply  is  the  signal  that  in  replenishing  the  latter  it  is 
time  to  empty  the  waste,  and  if  it  be  made  a  matter  of  in- 
variable duty  to  perform  both  operations  at  once  much  trouble 
and  mes3  will  be  saved. 

But  at  the  best  of  times  the  ordinary  toilet  basin  forms  a 
most  inconvenient  "  sink  "  for  developing.  Its  capacity  is  not 
great,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pour  from  when  it  gets  nearly  full, 
so  that  constant  "  slopping  "  is  tlie  almost  invariat)lc  result. 
Even  if  a  circular  bas'n,  fitted  with  a  plug  and  waste  pipe,  be 


substituted,  the  shape  is  against  it,  especially  when  the  plates 
are  anything  larger  than  half-plate  ;  still,  for  the  smaller  sizes 
such  an  arrangement  may  be  made  to  answer.  The  small 
japanned  metal  washstands,  now  so  common,  consisting  of 
stand  fitted  with  basin,  and  waste  pipe,  and  platform  below  for 
slop  jar,  supply  an  inexpensive  and  not  very  bulky  arrange- 
ment, that  may  be  made  a  permanent  arrangement  for  the 
special  purpose  of  development ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  circular  basin  is  inconvenient,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  a 
sink  of  proper  shape  and  dimensions. 

The  Doulton-ware  sinks,  obtainable  in  all  sizes  and  at 
moderate  prices,  are  better  in  respect  of  shape,  but  they  are 
heavy  and  clumsy,  and  necessitate  a  fixed  position  for  the 
developing  table.  They  are,  moreover,  as  a  rule,  too  shallow 
to  prevent  splashing  unless  great  care  is  exercised  ;  and,  lastly, 
from  their  material  are  apt  to  lead  to  frequent  breakages.  A 
lead-lined  tray  or  sink  is  an  improvement,  but  these  are  both 
expensive  and  weighty,  still  they  need  not  prove  unduly  so. 
The  best  arrangement,  without  exception,  for  the  amateur  is  a 
plain  wooden  sink  constructed  as  we  shall  describe. 

We  may,  first  of  all,  speak,  however,  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment, which  we  will  call  the  developing  table,  and  which, 
without  occupying  a  great  deal  of  space,  may  be  retained  for 
its  special  purpose  even  in  an  ordinary  bedroom.  The  tiible 
may,  of  course,  be  specially  constructed,  and  made  to  close  up 
like  a  folding  washstand,  in  which  case  it  will  not  only  be  self- 
containing,  but,  when  not  in  use,  may  serve  the  pm-pose  of  a 
side  table  or  even  dressing  table.  But  the  arrangement  we 
have  to  describe  is  of  a  simpler  and  less  costly  character. 

It  consists  mainly  of  one  of  the  cheap  washstands,  proem-able 
in  all  sizes,  from  about  two  feet  in  width,  in  painted  deal,  at  a 
cost  of  a  very  few  shillings.  In  addition  to  the  table,  with  or 
without  a  circular  aperture  for  the  basin,  there  is  usually  a 
platform  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  though  it  is  convenient.  In  selecting  such  a  piece 
of  furniture,  let  one  be  chosen  not  less  than  thirty  inches  wide 
(three  feet  will  be  better),  and  commence  by  cutting  a  square 
or  oblong  aperture  on  the  table  a  few  inches  smaller  each  way 
than  the  size  it  is  intended  to  have  the  sink.  The  latter  is 
then  fixed  beneath  the  table  by  means  of  screws,  in  addition  to 
a  couple  of  fillets  of  wood  fixed  to  the  legs  for  it  to  rest  on. 
The  sink  must  be  perforated  for  a  waste  pipe,  and  an  ordinary 
galvanised  household  pail  of  large  size — saj',  to  hold  four 
gallons — placed  on  the  lower  platform  will  complete  the  an-ange- 
ment  so  far  as  the  water  is  concerned. 

If  canvas  or  some  cheap  ornamental  material  be  nailed  round 
three  sides,  and  a  curtain  of  the  same  provided  for  the  front, 
the  lower  platform  may  be  utilised  for  a  variety  of  purposes— 
as,  for  instance,  in  storing  away  bottles  and  dishes  when  not  in 
use,  or  it  will  form  a  convenient  place  for  the  fixing  and  alum 
baths,  and  for  the  washing  rack  when  at  work.  The  whole, 
when  so  arranged,  will  form  a  not  unsightly  adjunct  to  the 
room,  and,  if  fitted  with  a  removeable  top  to  cover  the  sink, 
may  be  utilised  for  other  purposes  when  not  required  for  its 
legitimate  one. 

We  now  come  to  the  construction  of  the  sink,  which  is  to  be, 
as  we  have  said,  of  wood.  !Many  useful  water-containing  vessels 
are  constructed  of  wood  simply,  without  any  lining  whatever, 
but  in  order  to  be  water-tight  they  must  be  not  only  well  put 
together,  but  must  be  kept  constantly  in  use,  or  nearly  so ;  for 
their  staimchness  depends  upon  the  wet  and  swollen  state  of 
the  material.  If  this  becomes  dry  it  shrinks,  and  the  joints  at 
once  commence  to  leak,  if  they  do  not  actually  develop  fissures. 
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We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  rely  upon  either  of  these 
oonditiona  for  the  efficiency  of  oiir  sink.  Good  workmanship  is 
never  wasted,  but  in  this  case  there  ia  no  necessity  for  dove- 
tailing or  "tonguing  and  grooving"  the  body  of  the  sink  to- 
gether, though  the  ktter,  of  counjc,  makes  a  better  job  of  it 
Let  the  wood  be  one-inch  deal,  carefully  planed,  at  least  one 
aide.  Cut  it  up  to  dimensions,  taking  care  that  all  the  edges 
are  carefully  and  truly  squared  up,  and  put  it  together  with 
■tout  screws.  It  is  screwed  together  first  of  all  merely  to  fix 
the  positions  of  the  various  parts. 

Next  procure  some  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  and  mix  with  it, 
carefidlj  and  thoroughly,  about  t«>e-fourth  its  weight  of  dry 
red  lead  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  putty.  This  being 
leady,  unscrew  the  woodwork,  and  with  a  putty  or  palette 
knife  spread  a  layer  of  the  mixture  over  the  joints  of  the  sides 
to  the  depth  o(  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  then  screw  them 
tightly  together  so  as  to  squeeie  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
Iwd.  The  bottom  now  remains  to  be  put  in,  and  this  will 
present  a  little  greater  difficulty,  as  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be 
in  at  least  two  pieces.  If  so,  and  the  joints  are  tongued,  thin 
down  a  little  of  the  lead  with  turpa  to  the  consistency  of  cream, 
and  apply  this  freely  to  both  tongue  and  groove,  bringing  the 
two  pieoea  together  with  as  much  prcaaurc  as  possible.  If  a  pair 
of  carpenter's  cnunps  are  available  so  much  the  better.  Finally, 
put  in  the  bottom  in  the  same  mamer  as  the  sides  were  put 
together,  screwing  up  as  tightly  as  potsible;  or  one  section  of  the 
bottom  may  bo  pat  in  first,  followed  by  the  other  or  others, 
trusting  to  the  screwing  up  to  make  the  joint  good.  It  will  lie 
easy  to  find  the  screw  holes  with  the  points  of  the  screws,  and 
■a  these  are  worked  home  they  will  gnidiially  force  the  two 
pteeea  into  contact  If  the  joints  be  not  Udigued,  but  sqtiare, 
the  thick  lead  muat  be  naod. 

We  have  now  a  framework  solidly  screwed  together,  and 
with  its  joints  filled  in  with  a  wateqiroof  composition  which 
will  gradiudly  harden  and  cement  the  woodwork  tightly  to- 
gether. But  to  make  asMuanoe  doaUy  sure,  and  fill  up  any 
chance  intenticcs,  that  may  occur,  we  take  some  of  the  Iea<l 
thinned  down  with  turps  and  paint  over  all  the  joints,  inside 
and  oat,  and  then  let  the  whole  diy. 

While  the  drjing  is  taking  place  we  may  proceed  to  arrange 
for  the  waste  pipe.  If  prefemd,  an  ordinary  brass  plug  and 
funiiturc  may  l>e  let  into  the  bottom,  ami  a  lead  pipe  soldered, 
or  a  short  length  of  rubber  boae  attached  by  means  of  wire  at 
the  reverse  side,  but  we  prefer  the  following  plan  as  making  a 
Utter  job: — Commence  with  a  ceutrtbit  to  bore  a  hole  an 
i  uch  and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  in  diameter,  and  when 
a  depth  of  tfare»^ighths  or  lialf  an  ii>ch  is  rcachctl,  change  the 
bit  for  one  of  an  inch  and  finish.  This  will  furnish  a  hole  with 
a  shoulder  or  rebate. 

Nest,  get  a  plumber  to  supply  an  eight-inch  length  of  one- 
inch  lead  pipe,  with  a  flange  or  washer  of  stout  sheet  lead, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  soldered  on  to  it  at  right  angles  to  iU 
length,  and  aliout  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  from  one  end. 
Insert  the  shorter  length  of  pipe  into  the  hole  in  the  sink  from 
Ike  QuUU*,  and  fix  it  firmly  in  position  by  means  of  three  or 
tonr  screws.  Turn  the  sink  over  and  measure  off  as  much  of 
the  pnjecting  pipe  as  will  a  little  more  than  reach  to  the  edge 
of  the  receas  or  larger  hole  in  the  woo<l  wben  bent  over,  and 
out  the  pipe  at  that  point.  With  a  plumUrs  "  turn-pin" — a 
conical  piece  of  bard  wood — or  with  the  nose  of  a  small  hammer, 
grsdnaliy  beat  out  the  projecting  pipe  until  it  is  tumc<l  over 
in  all  directions,  and  lies  down  in  the  recess  left  in  the 
wood,  which  shoidd  first  be  packed  with  the  red  lead  to  make 


it  water-tight,  and  when  completely  in  contact  scrape  or  pare 
the  pipe  down  to  make  a  neat  funnel-shaped  aperture.  This 
makes  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  joints  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost. 

When  the  red  lead  is  dry,  which  may  be  expected  to  occupy 
a  day  or  two  at  least,  tlie  sink  is  finished  by  giving  it  one  or 
two  coats  of  ordinary  Brunswick  black,  allowing  the  first  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  applying  the  second,  and  it  will  be 
unproved  if  exposed  to  sunshine  for  a  day  or  two  to  harden 
the  asphaltum.     That  done,  the  sink  is  ready  to  fix  in  position. 

Although  described  as  a  "  makeshift,"  this  is  really  not  so, 
but  a  thoroughly  durable  and  efficient  contrivance  that  can  be 
constructed  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  AVe  have  had  one  in  use 
for  some  years  that  had  no  more  elaboration  in  its  construction 
than  we  have  described,  and  it  would  have  been  as  efficient 
now  as  when  newly  made,  without  any  further  care,  had  we 
not,  in  an  evil  moment,  decided  to  renovate  it.  Preparatoiy 
to  re-blacking  it,  it  was  placed  in  the  open  air  to  dry,  and  un- 
fortmiately  the  sun  got  to  it,  with  the  result  that  the  wood 
shrunk  and  "  let  daylight  through  "  the  joints. 

As  the  simplest  way  of  remedying  the  defect,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  re-caulk  the  seams,  we  adopted  the  following 
plan,  which  we  recommend  to  those  who  would  in  the  first 
instance  avoid  such  a  mishap.  Having  procured  some  "  lead 
foil,"  which  is  really  thin  sheH  lead,  we  re  blacked  the  wood, 
and  while  it  was  still  "  tacky  "  laid  the  lead  carefully  down  on 
the  bottom,  and  turned  up  half  an  inch  round  the  sides,  using 
a  hot  iron  to  smooth  it  into  contact,  and  by  melting  the  as- 
phaltum make  it  adhere.  The  sides  were  then  covered  in  the 
(tame  manner,  and  we  now  have  pnictically  a  lead-lined  sink. 
The  foil  is  obtainable,  we  imagine,  at  any  lead  merchant's,  but 
Harrison's  in  Drury-lane  supply  it  in  sheets  about  28  x  14 
inches,  weighing  about  one  pound  or  a  little  less,  and  costing  a 
shilling  a  pound. 

Portable  dark  rooms  will  form  the  theme  for  our  nest  cliaptcr. 


Wb  are  gisd  to  lesm  that  some  friction — the  result  of  misunder- 
Etanding — which  has  lately  existed  between  the  two  past-Presidents  o£ 
the  Photographic  Convention,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  and  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  has  been  sasusged — the  hatchet  has  been  buried,  and  the 
entente  cordiale  once  more  established.  It  only  needed  that  they 
should  discuss  their  differences  quittly  and  dispassionately  to  ensure 
the  descent  of  the  Angel  of  Peace.  Apropos  of  the  Convention,  we 
bsve  received  a  letter  from  Chester,  from  which  we  are  pleased  to 
perceive  that  the  photogrsphers  and  friends  in  that  quaint  old  city 
are  already  making  such  arrangements  as  will  ensure  the  ne.vt  year's 
meeting  being  almost  enjoyable  one. 


TiiKHR  is  no  reason  why  an  ordinary  camera  and  lens  should  not  be 
employed  for  photographing  the  moon ;  the  image  obtained  would  be 
very  minute,  but,  enlaiged  to  a  size  within  the  bounds  of  practical 
photography,  a  representation  of  the  orb  sufficiently  interesting  to  be 
worthy  of  preservation  and  reference,  if  not  of  great  scientific  value, 
might  be'  obtained.  Any  one  who  knows — as  all  ought  to  do — tlio 
focus  of  his  lens  can' ascertain  the  size  of  the  imago  it  will  give  by  a 
simple  calculation.  Let  us  take  an  example  to  elucidate  tliis  fully. 
Moat  i)hotographer8  who  work  up  to  12  x  10  plates  possess  a  portable 
symmutrical  of  at  least  twelve  inches  focus  ;  if  this  be  unscrewed  and 
the  back  lens  removed  (a  pkn  which,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  will  be 
preferable  even  to  using  the  back  lens  alone  in  titti),  he  then  has  a 
lens  of,  roughly  speaking,  twenty-four  inches  focus.  If  now  we  mul- 
tiply this  twenty-four  by  nine,  and  divide  by  1000,  we  obtain  the  size 
in  fractions  of  an  inch  of  the  moon's  image  obtainable  by  the  lens.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  24x0  =  100;  106 -f  1000  =  -1.50,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  an  inch,  as  the  size  of  the  picture  of  the  moon  this  lens 
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would  give.  It  is  a  very  common  thinp  to  enlarge  a  head  one  inch  in 
diameter  to  life  size  with  extremely  sharp  results.  This  is  seven  or 
eight  diameters,  and  the  small  moon  nefrative  enlarged  on  a  similar 
scale  would  give  us  pictures  one  inch  in  diameter. 


Thk  moon  being  so  bright,  the  exposure  of  the  original  negative  might 
be  sufficiently  nearly  instAntaneous  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
blurring  through  the  earth's  motion,  and  again,  by  taking  certain 
precautions,  two  negatives  might  be  taken  which  would  give 
stereoscopic  effect. 

Atpkntion  has  again  been  called  to  Japanese  vamish  materials.  A 
near  inspection  of  even  the  cheapest  of  the  varnished  or  lacquered 
goods  that  come  to  us  from  that  country  serves  to  show  that  its  crafts- 
men must  be  in  possession  of  some  serviceable  substance  procurable 
at  an  exceedingly  cheap  rate  for  this  class  of  work.  Mr.  K.  Hitchcock 
lately  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  Washington  an  account  of 
the  source  of  the  resinous  basis  of  Japanese  lacquer.  It  is  the  product 
of  a  tree  that  grows  to  a  considerable  size  and  lives  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  but  useful  for  lacquer  production  only  in  its  younger  stages. 
The  lacquer  is  obtained  year  by  year,  and,  finally,  the  tree  is  cut  down 
and  the  substance  extracted  from  its  branches.  Mr.  Hitchcock  urges 
that  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  it  tlian  has  yet  been  the  case, 
and  from  his  information  it  is  evident  tliat  it  would  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  photographic  manufacturer.  "It 
gives  a  surface  to  wood  much  harder  than  our  best  copal  varnish, 
without  brittleness.  It  takes  a  polish  not  to  be  excelled,  which  lasts 
for  centuries,  as  we  may  see  in  the  old  treasures  of  Japan.  It  is  proof 
against  boiling  water,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  insoluble  in  every 
agent  known.  It  is  the  best  possible  application  for  laboratory  tables. 
I  have  a  set  of  pliotographers'  developing  trays  that  have  been  in  use 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  I  find  them  excellent  and  cheap."  This  is 
the  report  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  it  surely  calls  for  a  really  close 
investigation  into  the  properties  of  such  an  agent  as  he  describes; 
as  for  baths,  trays,  and  sinks,  its  use  would  be  simply  invaluable  in  • 
photographic  work. 

This  agent  appears  to  have  only  one  drawback  :  it  is  poisonous  in  the 
fresh  state— a  quality,  however,  which  would  have  little  concern  with 
its  employment  by  photographers ;  they  are  famiUar  enough  with  the 
handling  of  poisons. 

According  to  the  Noooe  Vremya,  as  quoted  in  Xature,  the  carrier 
pigeon  has  been  turned  to  a  curious  u^e  in  Russia.  It  is  to  convey 
negatives  of  photographs  taken  in  a  balloon.  The  first  experiment 
was  made  from  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Isaac,  and  the  subject 
photographed  was  the  Winter  Palace.  "The  plates  were  packed  in 
envelopes  inpenetrable  to  light,  and  then  tied  to  the  feet  of  the  pigeon, 
who  safely  and  quickly  carried  them  to  the  station  at  Volkovo."  So 
we  are  told  ;  but  there  is  an  extensive  hiatus  in  the  account.  The 
wonderful  material  on  which  the  negatives  were  taken  is  not  stated, 
nor  the  mode  of  preserving  from  light ;  nor  how  this  is  proposed  to  be' 
arranged  in  a  balloon,  nor  the  distance  of  the  bird's  flight.  This  is 
all  a  very  different  affair  from  the  Paris  Pigeon  I'ost,the  mes.<ages  in 
which  were  photographed  by  collodion  on  glass,  which  was  after- 
wards peeled  from  its  support  and  enclosed  in  a  packet  attached  to, 
not  tite  bird's  feet,  but  a  tail  feather.  Seeing  that  about  fifteen  grains 
is  looked  upon  as  a  practical  weight  for  a  bird  to  carry,  it  would 
appear  that  very  little  negative  and  light-tight  wrapping  could  be 
included  in  the  weight,  which  does  not  include  much  in  the  shape,  for 
example,  of  thin  paper,  seeing  that  even  so  slight  an  object  as  a  five- 
pound  (or  any  other)  bank-note  weighs  more  than  that  amount. 


So  far  photographers  have  not  gained  much  from  the  improvements  in, 
and  the  cheapening  in  the  manufacture  of,  aluminium ;  yet  there  are 
few  cases  where  the  metal  could  be  introduced  with  greater  ad- 
vantage— lenses  and  cameras,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  machines 
and  mechanical  appliances,  could  all  be  practically  improved  by  the 
adoption  of  this  metal,  or  of  a  bronze  libtained  by  its  aid.  We 
should,  however,  exjiect  that  its  introduction  is  only  a  question  of 


time,  as  the  papers  read  at  the  British  Association  meeting  by  Pro- 
fessor P.  P.  Bedson,  D.Sc,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  J. 
Dagger,  F.I.C.,  on  the  other,  show  the  great  industrial  importance 
the  works  erected  for  its  manufacture  already  posses-s.  The  former 
savant  describes  the  metallurgical  process  adopted  at  Wollsend,  and 
the  latter  the  electrical  process  in  use  at  Milton,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
from  their  accounts  we  learn  that  a  large  industry  is  already  started. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIEl'Y'S  EXHIBITION. 
No.  VI. 
F.  H.  Evans  (Nos.  435  and  446).— Two  frames  of  portraits  con- 
taining some  very  good  work.  The  photographs  are  only  quarter- 
plate  size,  but  display  an  aptitude  for  the  realisation  of  character 
which  is  worthy  of  being  especially  alluded  to.  Two  matters  are 
deserving  of  attention  :  one,  the  introduction  of  moderately  dark 
backgrounds,  which  throw  the  attention  direct  to  the  portrait,  the 
lighting  of  which  is  also  well  managed;  the  other  matter  is,  that 
apparently  they  have  not  been  subjected .  to  the  ruinous  retoucher,  as 
many  lines  on  the  faces  testify.  Altogether,  these  are  a  very  un- 
affected example  of  photographic  portraiture. 

F.  Downer  (No.  4-54),  Lady  Edith  Viltiers. —  Portrait  of  a  very 
young  lady,  where  the  position  is  effective,  being  simply  the  realisa- 
tion of  a  perfectly  natural  position,  which,  although  involving  the 
necessity  of  each  side  of  the  figure  and  dress  being  identical,  is  never- 
theless in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  sitter.  There  is  a  calm 
repose  and  dignity  about  this  portrait  which  makes  it  very  effective. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Anckorn  (No.  485),  Saturday  Kij/ht.— 
Another  of  those  realistic  pictures  where  children  are  portrayed  in  a 
necessary  domestic  occurrence,  in  the  house,  possibly,  of  the  workin"- 
classes,  being  nothing  more  than  the  Saturday  night's  washing.  Alas! 
that  photography  should  be  just  as  capable  of  accurately  depicting 
the  commonplace  as  it  can  the  exalted  with  all  the  glamour  of  that 
accurate  detail  which  to  many  appears  to  be  the  only  reason  for 
perpetuating  such  a  subject. 

G.  Balfour  (No.  400). — The  head  alone  of  a  boy,  noticed  just  to 
point  out  the  singular  effect  produced  by  the  chin  being  almost  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  photograph,  suggesting  the  possibility  that  sooner 
or  later  this  dark  boy  will  descend  right  out  of  the  frame. 

Lieut.  R.  C.  T.  Blunt,  R.N.  (No.  518),  Under  the  Olive  Tree.— 
The  executive  part  of  this  photograph  is  very  good,  and  well  chosen 
for  pretty  detail :  a  little  girl  in  white  has  been  arranged  to  be 
effective,  but  the  scene  is  so  quiet  that  solitude  would  have  enhanced 
the  effect. 

Valentine  Blanohard  (No.  525  and  three  other  frames). — Containing 
small  views  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being  a  departure  from  the  usual 
figure-subjects  which  we  look  for  from  this  exhibitor. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  (No.  531). — .\  study  of  a  seafaring  man. 
Waiting  fur  the  Signal,  who  has  been  carefully  aiTanged,  but  the 
repetition  of  some  straight  lines  in  the  material  of  the  background 
considerable  interferes  with  the  repose  which  is  suggested  by  the 
title. 

Mr.  J.  Harding  (No.  542),  Evening  Pastime. —  Some  rustic 
cottagers  at  their  door  ;  the  daughter  sitting  on  the  ground,  reading 
a  book,  is  rather  awkward  in  position,  which  might  have  been  more 
effectively  arranged  if  her  dress  had  been  carried  out  to  the  left  of 
the  picture. 

Anselm  Schmitz  (No.  546). — A  frame  of  thirty-five  views,  very 
dark  in  treatment,  and  not  in  concord  with  the  large  work  of  the 
same  exhibitor,  which  we  shall  notice  in  due  course. 

J.  C.  Andreae  (No.  549).— A  series  of  small  views  with  figures, 
which  are  rather  dark  in  some  parts,  and,  as  a  whole,  not  up  to  the 
usual  specimens  of  this  exhibitor  (who  makes  his  own  plates).  The 
figures,  of  which  there  are  many,  in  many  instances  have  been  more 
carefully  attended  to  than  in  previous  exhibits. 

S.  Glen  Payne  (No.  656).— This  is  one  out  of  three  pictures  by  thi» 
exhibitor,  who  has  done  better  work  in  the  past.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
study  of  trees  on  the  Chiltems,  but  there  are  too  many  dark  portions, 
which  should  have  had  better  treatment  from  the  scientific  aspect. 

The  Misses  Mead  (No.  562). — This  is  the  best  work  out  of  six  other 
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picture*  which  thaw  ladies  h«Te  done.  This  particular  specimen  is 
exceedingl;^  good,  both  in  choice  of  subject  and  treatment  of  the 
ne^intiTe.  It  is  a  moet  effective  "  bit "  of  Enn^ish  trees  and  foliage, 
which  promises  well  for  some  future  work. 

Mrs.  Main  (So  56o). — Two  bit*  of  Swias  mountains,  most  carefuUy 
manipulatad.  Success  in  such  studios  oaa  only  arise  out  of  verr  care- 
ful attention  to  the  treatmnnt,  which  these  views  have  evidently 
rv<>-'ir-^.  Tbara  ara  two  other  fraoiea  of  bits  in  the  same  locality  by 
'his  lady,  whoee  present  exhibits  are  in  oinsiderable  advance  of 
/revious  work,  and  show  much  darin);  in  the  study  of  such  cold  but 
grand  mountainous  scenes. 

Mrs.  E.  Penton  (Sot.  SSI  and  568). — Two  enlargements  from  small 

DCfiatives  by  the  exhibitor,  who  shows  a  capacity  for  pictorial  effects 

which  will  beoome  increased  in  power  by  future  study.    One  photo- 

irraph  is  a  fisheriaan,  the  other  a  fiahwifa :  and  although  the  positions 

are  poasiUy  those  of  the  persons  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  care 

and  app««d«(ion  of  the  result  hai*  iruided  the  point  of  view. 

.T.J.  Aeworth  (No*. 'SAS  and  .Vi.t).— Two  frames,  each  containing 

traall  stndie*  of  views  in  Italy ;  and  No.  /SHU,  three  views  in 

>)jer|r.      Some    very    grxid,    althoujrh    small,  photographs   of 

iL-(tire*qu«  spots,  very  nicely  manipulaled;  but  there  is  one  matter 

'.:rh  divtnrbs  the  enjoTiMat  of  tbeM  scenes,  and  that  is  the  blue- 

■  >t  the  mounts  and  the  wUl*  edges  of  the  openings  ;  these 

the  vision  prodoce  a  distarbng  effect,  which  ia  not  doing 

to  the  ybotofrraph.     We  dwell  upon  this  matter  because  there 

-b  wrong  done  in  this  direction. 

H.U.  Peabody  (No.  601  and  three  following  pictures).— Contains 

vjme  exceedingly  good  manipulativs  work  of  sea  and  yacht  studies ; 

and  here,  again,  the  colour  of  the  fkotcjgnphe  and  that  of  the  mounts 

nre  not  in  harmony.      Once  men  the  disturbing  power  of  these 

natters  peins  the  vision,  and  one  eaiiDOt  hwk  at  such  a  combination  of 

'  — '•mg  forces  without  a  shudder. 

■•^  Stisgiits  (No.  oOS). — A  sesne  by  a  foreign  photographer, 

some  coontry  children   are  enjoying  the  ceremony  of  being 

rapbed  ;  also  No.  WO — a  little  nudd  at  the  sea,  stooping  down 

a  vessel.    Theae  pietores  ars  very  small,  yet  they  both  give 

■■ft  of  aa  ^piedation  of  character  which  wiU  show  good  iveults 

\n  ttie  future. 

W.  J.  liyme  (No.  002).  Tim  Bmftrtr  tf  Omnany.— There  are  six 

1'hotograpbs  of  the  Emperor  in  one  frame,  and  we  notice  thia  simply 

<  THmsrk  what  a  aingalar  effect  is  prodaeed  by  the  mixing  together 

' '  '4  ciM  penon  only.    We  also  think  that  it  is  not  possible 

efrraiMtaiieea  to  prodnoe  naults  which  are  worthy  of 

Thaae  sabjeets  nqoire  a  larger  amount  of  thought 

an  be  given  on  such  occaaions,  and  hence  the  con- 

1  aiTived  at  ia  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have  kept 

rMulta  in  latinoMOt. 

i'  rM.  IlowBer  (Ifo.  686). — Six  rather  lanre  portraits  in  one  frame. 

I  ii'"'  print*  ars  f>ste«ed  oa  to  folded  fabric,  which  ia  very  unsuitable 

r>ir  exhibition.     However,  some  of  the  pbot>vraphs  show  very  good 

work,  but  the  eccentricities  of  r^tnu^a  will  often  stop  the  way  for 

pictorial  advance. 

Aiiselm  Sehniu  (No.  038),  Stakeatt,  Rafl  CaMU,  Cohgnt.—yo 
this  picture  has  been  attached  the  word  "  Bedal,'  in  conjunction  with 
No.  13B.  This  eixhibit  is  a  vary  feige  photocisph,  being  40x32 
inchss,  and  is  f nl  of  very  fins  work,  the  origiaal  being  ooaatraeted  of 
■siMs  igavss,  eolumos,  and  ornaaaeMal  4atail,  the  whole  of  which 
has  hse«  exeeedingiy  well  managed.  A  staircase  covered  with  some 
dark  fabric  helps  the  general  arrangement  for  light  and  shade,  and 
the  whole  is  a  triumph  of  optical  and  chemical  study,  which  has 
resulted  In  a  jnodoctioo  which  nothing  but  phutngrsphy  alone  could 
hare  product^  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  No.  I2U. 
f.  MoUer  (No.  636),  iVarfrost^— This  is  one  uf  many  others  exhibited 
I  the  frame  has  beea  aaade  as  laqfs  as  p<Mul>le,  overwhelming  the 
ttar:  head  about  five  inches  in  height,  and  dwarfing  the 
I  *f  Hm  photograph,  which  is  very  nicely  treated,  but  some- 
what too  dark  in  general. 

S.  K.  Brewerton  (No.  90).— Out  of  several  other  photographs  by 

this  eahibitor  this  is  decidedly  the  best.    Tliere  has  been  thought 

aanciaed  in  the  selcctinn  of  the  subject  and  tbe  figures,  the  result 

baag  a  vscy  good  example  of  careful  work. 

Fred.  Beasley  (Nos.  132  and  13a).— Two  pictures  which  show  a 


departure  from  the  usual  work  of  this  exhibitor,  who  now  leans  to- 
wards the  picturesque  with  rustic  figures.  These,  not  requiring 
training,  are  so  handy  for  the  living  accessories  which  now  pervade 
the  detailed  scenes  so  attractive  to  the  photographer. 

E.  A.  Perkins  (No.  192  and  two  frames  of  similar  subjects,  each 
having  three  1-5  x  12  photographs  in  them). — All  the.se  are  very 
similar  in  construction,  and  hence  these  exhibits  show  the  dawning  of 
a  better  time,  when  a  little  more  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
subject-matter,  aided  by  such  good  scientific  treatment,  will  result  in 
some  very  good  work. 

F.  Muller(No.  Vd&),  Portrait  direct.— Ihia  head  is  smaller  than  life- 
size,  and  has  been  well  arranged  for  effect,  possibly  a  little  deeper  in 
tone  than  many  of  our  English  photographs,  but  having  a  larger 
range  of  tones,  and  consequently  greater  rotundity  in  the  modelling. 
This  is  a  quality  which  muuh  of  our  own  portrait  work  is  deficient  in. 

Thomas  Protheroe  (No.  S62). — A  frame  containing  six  16x11 
portraits,  showing  an  onward  movement  in  natural  posing,  which  is 
also  increased  in  value  by  liglit  draperies  being  most  carefully  manipu- 
lated, resulting  in  detaU  combined  with  softness. 

W.  J.  Byrne  (Nos.  374  and  37o). — Two  subject  pictures.  An 
endeavour  to  realise  the  difference  between  a  town  and  village  artist, 
who  are  both  making  pictures  from  girl  models.  The  subjects  are 
very  good,  but  the  posing  is  somewhat  artificial— a  little  too  much 
like  portrait  work.  The  best  is  that  of  the  village  artist,  but  it  loses 
its  effect  by  the  three  figures  (two  girls  and  a  boy)  having  been  placed 
too  symmetrical' namely,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  an  equal  distance 
right  and  left. 

R.  S.  Redfield  (No.  364). — ^There  are  several  other  small  studies, 
but  the  best  is  a  frame  of  two  pictures — a  little  girl  in  one  eating,  in 
the  other  drinking.  Rather  unpoetic  subjects,  yet  at  the  same  time 
very  simple  and  perfectly  natural  in  action,  which  is  very  pleasing  in 
the  result. 

J.  Chester  Jervls  (No.  30"),  Uii  Militaire  en  retraite. — A  foreign 
scene,  where  a  supposed  sportsmnu  is  marching  on  with  a  hare  or 
rabbit  dangling  in  his  hand.  There  are  three  other  photographs,  con- 
taining domestic  figures.  All  these  pictures  show  a  decided  advance 
upon  former  exhibits,  only  it  is  unwise  to  make  the  same  building 
do  duty  for  three  out  of  the  four  backgrounds. 

Uunn  &  Stewart  (No.  404). — A  frame  of  ten  children  very  care- 
fully manipulated,  showing  great  attention  having  been  given  to  the 
lighting,  the  result  being  that  the  faces  become  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  photographs;  and  the  same  results  have  also  attended 
No.  624,  a  frame  of  ten  ladies  12  x  10,  partaking  of  the  same  well- 
directed  care  and  workmanship.  Another  single  picture.  No.  0,  Baby^ 
in  platinum,  24  x  1^,  is  an  exceedingly  good  photograph,  where  the 
position  and  treatment  of  the  very  young  lady  is  also  marked  with 
very  good  quaUties. 

Lyonel  Clark  (No.  409  and  two  other  portraits). — Evidently  treated 
with  a  view  to  produce  an  effect  unlike  other  photographs,  the  result 
being  somewhat  like  copies  from  paintings  where  the  colours  have 
come  out  too  dark. 

J.  M.  Nisbett  (No.  4^),  The  Oreat  Strike. — A  very  good  photograph, 
conveying  an  accurate  memento  of  the  Dock  Strikers  in  their  daily 
march,  and  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  their  curious  personality. 
V.  U.  Chintamon  (No.  613). — .^nenlargement,  about  four  feet  high, 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Bhownuger,  G.C.S.I.  A  fuU-lengtli  figure,  very 
carefully  treated  for  position,  but  which  has  received  much  brush 
work,  although  the  original  negative  must  have  been  good. 

The  Autotype  Company  (No.  4^30.),  A  Lion.— A  very  fine  enlarge- 
ment from  the  original  negative  by  Gambler  Uolton,  which  has  been 
already  noticed ;  this  picture  possesses  the  good  quality  of  being  seen 
at  its  best  from  a  distant  point  of  view,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
specimen  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  an  autotype  enlargement. 


THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
No.  V. 
With  these  words  I  thought  to  conclude  this  little  series  of  "  Obiier 
Dicta  "  ♦  (especially  Miter,  many  will  think),  but  certain  matters 
•  An  "  06*0-  Dictum  "  is  defined  by  the  author  of  that  delightful  little  book 
to  be  in  extraneous  or  imiiertiuent  opinion  expressed  by  a  witness  in  the  course 
of  evidence. 
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which  have  lately  come  under  my  notice  seem  to  call  very  urgently 
for  a  few  condemnatory  remarks. 

Firstly  and  chiefly,  the  ways  of  the  retoucher.  That  destroyer  of 
beauty  is  a  product  very  natural  to  this  time  and  country,  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  Ixigher  ideal  of  art  or  beauty  among  the  people  than  a 
mechanical  smoothness  and  perfection  of  detail,  technical  quality  in 
short,  as  distinguished  from  artistic  merit.  This  is  well  shown  in 
casts  from  tine  antique  models.  It  is  generally  known  that  many 
people  prefer  casts  with  the  lines  of  the  mould  left  untouched ;  and 
very  rightly,  for  though  these  sharp,  ragged  lines  are  a  serious  blemish, 
they  are  far  preferable  to  the  entire  destruction  which  would  be  wrought 
by  the  workman  in  removing  them.  The  ordinary  method  of  finishing 
a  cast  after  it  leaves  the  mould  is  to  pass  a  wet  sponge  over  the  whole 
surface ;  this,  done  by  a  skilful  hand,  accomplishes  its  end  to  perfection, 
and  produces  a  most  perfect  smooth  surface,  but  at  the  cost  of  com- 
pletely sacrificing  all  the  subtle  delicacy  of  line  which  distinguishes 
the  work  of  the  great  artist  from  the  product  of  mere  mediocrity. 
"What  wonder  then  that  any  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  value  of  the 
original  design  prefers  to  have  a  faithful  copy  with  all  the  imperfections 
of  mould  lines  and  rough  surface  rather  than  the  same  "  improved " 
by  the  British  workman  ?  This  same  base  ideal  of  mechanical  perfec- 
tion is  found  in  every  product  of  industry  in  this  country.  We  make 
very  fine  engines  and  tools,  probably  as  good  as  they  can  be  made  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  for  here  the  mechanical  ideal  is  the 
true  one,  and  there  is  no  higher.  But  whether  we  be  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers  or  no,  we  are  certainly  a  nation  of  engineers,  and  we 
manufacture  nearly  everything  on  the  same  principle  that  we  build 
machines ;  witness  these  casts  from  the  antique  models  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Proof  upon  proof  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  wherever  we  turn, 
but  perhaps  the  results  of  this  low  ideal  are  more  obtrusively  abomin- 
able in  the  case  of  photography  than  in  any  other  art  or  craft.  The 
destroyer  whom  I  wish  especially  to  anathematise  at  present  is  the 
reckless  retoucher.  A  few  instances  from  a  multitude  will  best  show 
what  sort  of  work  this  enemy  of  mankind  has  been  doing. 

I  saw  a  panel  portrait,  by  one  of  the  best  London  photographers, 
taken  from  an  original  certainly  not  deficient  in  good  looks.  The  face 
of  this  sitter,  however,  was  not  to  the  retoucher's  mind,  so  he  got  his 
tools  about  him  and  went  to  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  looked  on  the 
result  with  triumph.  Said  result  represents  a  face  apparently  very 
skiUidly  moulded  in  dough  which  had  run  a  little  in  the  baking.  It 
is  smooth,  characterless,  idiotic,  and  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  have 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  improvements !  I  tell  a  plain,  un- 
varnished tale ;  the  thing  is  as  I  say.  The  portrait  of  the  dress  is  good, 
and  that  was  the  principal  object,  or  the  photograph  would  have  been 
rejected.  Other  portraits  I  see  every  day  which  have  the  same  sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  originals  that  a  corpse  has  to  the  living,  breathing 
human  being ;  the  features  are  usually  left  almost  unchanged,  but  all 
the  life  and  character  are  gone.  Would  we  not  rather  have  portraits 
which  would  really  show  us  what  our  friends  look  Uke,  than  these 
smoothly  finished  products  of  retoucliing,  though  the  complexion  was 
not  so  perfect,  and  might  even  appear  freckled  ?  Surely  we  would, 
those  of  us  who  have  eyes  to  see,  but  I  know  only  too  well  that  we 
are  a  minority ;  the  retoucher  has  educated  the  public  taste  down  to 
his  own  level,  and  the  majority  now  expect  and  demand  the  products 
of  his  handiwork.  But  it  is  assuredly  true  that  photography  can  never 
take  its  right  place  in  the  world  of  art  as  long  as  the  retoucher  is 
allowed  to  lay  his  dirty  fingers  on  all  the  finest  work  of  the  lens. 

To  bring  about  any  change  for  tlie  better  would,  I  know,  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  It  has  often  been  said  that  when  a  man  starts  on  the 
downward  course  he  finds  the  rails  have  been  well  greased  for  the 
occasion,  to  which  is  added  that  if  he  wishes  to  reform  and  climb  up 
again,  he  discovers  that  the  same  kind  friend  has  once  more  made  his 
foothold  slippery.  The  same  is  true  of  classes  as  of  individuals.  Por- 
trait photography  is  in  a  bad  way  at  present :  how  may  it  be 
improved  ?  This  would  appear  to  me  to  need  much  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  as  well  as  the  gentleness  of  the  dove ;  for  how  is  a  profes- 
sional to  know  whether  a  particular  sitter  wants  a  real  portrait  or  the 
thing  the  retoucher  makes  ?  This  can  only  be  found  out  by  acuteness 
and  careful  questioning,  for  most  people  would  say  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  retouched,  but  many  of  them  would  be  highly  disgusted  with  the 
result.  Some  there  are,  however,  and  I  believe  more  than  we  might 
think,  who  would  pardon  some  roughness  and  technical  detects  in 
order  to  have  portraits  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of  the  artist. 

To  be  just  to  the  wretched  creature,  the  retoucher  has  a  function,  a 
small  and  humble  one,  and  he  is  far  from  being  a  humble  person ;  he 
thinks  no  small  beer  of  himself,  and  will  by  no  means  remain  in  his 
proper  sphere ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  my  soul  craves  for  a  revolver 
and  a  bowie  knife  wherewith  to  enter  upon  a  new  crusade  and  wipe 
out  the  whole  fraternity. 


There  is  a  lower  denth  than  this.  We  stand  in  a  wilderness  of  ugli- 
ness, crying  out  to  all  who  may  hear,  "  Give  us  beauty,  surround  our 
lives  with  things  fair  to  see,"  and  in  answer  to  our  wild  appeal  comes 
the  new  prophet  of  commercialism  with  his  fixed  shopkeeper's  smile,, 
and  recommends  "  his  new  series  of  studio  boulders  in  eight  pieces,  price 
sixteen  shilhngs,  defying  competition."  Did  ever  any  one  hear  of  such 
a  grim  travesty  of  nature  as  a  stuffed  boulder  f  Yet  this  is  not  a  joke, 
for  I  received  quite  an  elegant  little  circular  from  a  very  well-known- 
firm  of  photographic  providers,  setting  forth  the  excellent  qualities  of 
their  stuffed  boulders,  with  two  engravings  representing  the  said 
strange  fabrications  to  be  nearly  as  ugly  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 
in  reality.  These  things  are,  no  doubt,  lineally  descended  from  the 
monumental  pillar  which  held  its  place  in  all  studios  so  much  too  long. 
The  pillar  had  a  function  in  its  young  days  when  exposures  were  long 
and  head-rests  not  invented,  but  what  can  be  the  use  of  stuffed 
boulders  ? 

Blind  leaders  of  the  blind  !  do  you  conceive  that  you  can  imitate  the 
works  of  nature,  and  with  your  tools  and  low  cunning  make  to  your- 
selves representations  of  the  products  of  frost  and  flood,  fashioned  and. 
polished  by  streams  and  waves  in  ages  of  patient  labour  ? 

Cosmo  I.  Bueton. 
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I  FKEL  sure  there  were  many  who,  having  read  these  papers  regularly, 
murmured  a  gentle  prayer  of  thankfulness  that  the  analysis  of  the 
various  colours  had  at  last  come  to  an  end.  Well,  believe  me,  I  cau 
heartily  join  them,  as  there  is  nothing  more  tedious  than  writing  or 
reading  such  matter.  Still,  however,  I  think  it  will,  at  least,  bo  no 
disadvantage  to  know  a  little  about  the  colours  we  are  about  to  use  i» 
painting  photographs.  I  am  writing  these  papers  with  a  double 
purpose  ;  to  show  some  of  the  best  methods  of  colouring  photographs, 
and  also  to  prove  that  an  artist  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  art 
can  paint  a  portrait  upon  a  photographic  base  which  may,  undoubtedly, 
be  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  art.  I  presume,  naturally,  that  tiu- 
qualities  which  mostly  tend  to  constitute  that  most  debateable  of 
objects,  a  work  of  art,  ia  faithfulness  in  representing  nature  in  its  true 
colours,  and  style  in  carrying  it  out.  Without  these  two  qualities,  I 
take  it,  we  are  abroad  in  terming  any  picture  a  work  of  art.  There 
are  few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  who  will  hold  that  a  fair  drawing  decently 
coloured,  although  presumably  a  work  of  art,  is  entitled  to  be  so 
described. 

To  any  one  who  has  never  made  a  study  of  colouring,  and  who 
knows  Uttle  or  nothing  about  the  relative  values  of  colours,  the  difii- 
culty  of  painting  a  head  from  life  must  appear  almost  insurmountable. 
Of  course,  if  to  this  be  added  the  incapacity  to  draiv,  we  should  only 
expect  a  dismal  failure  ;  and  I  think,  in  this  regard,  we  would  be 
more  fortunate  than  most  people  in  this  world — ice  wuidd  yet  tv/iat  tee 
e-ipected. 

From  this  it  may  be  gleaned  that  draiciny  is  the  first  branch  of  art 
to  be  acquired,  as  without  the  power  to  depict  faithfully  the  shape 
and  various  markings  of  a  head,  it  will  be  useless  proceeding  further 
with  our  picture.  We  will  assume  that  this  knowledge,  together 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  light  and  shade,  has  been 
acquired,  and  to  such  may  be  left  the  option  of  accepting  the  help  of 
photography  or  not.  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  the  number  of 
artists  of  the  first  standing  at  the  present  day,  who  call  iu  the  aid  of 
photography  from  time  to  time,  would  astonish  the  uninitiated. 
There  are  many  who  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  relative  values  of 
colours,  and  who  possess  a  very  striking  style  of  placing  same  on  a 
canvas,  and  who  are  yet  unable  to  make  a  faithful  drawing  of  the 
object,  or  subject  (perhaps  this  is  better),  before  them.  To  such,  what 
a  boon  is  photography  ! 

We  will,  for  our  present  purpose,  assume  that  we  are  fairly  gifted, 
and  know  a  little  of  what  we  are  doing.  Let  it  even  be  conceded  that 
we  can  paint  from  nature,  but  find  ourselves  obliged  to  paint  upon 
a  photographic  base.  It  may  also  be  as  well  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
water  colours  in  the  first  instance;  we  can  afterwards  take  oUs.  Now 
suppose  we  have  a  vignette  head  and  bust  to  colour;  we  must  first 
prepare  the  paper,  before  starting  colouring,  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  best  for  the  various  surfaces  upon  which  photographic  images  aro 
sent  to  artists.  In  this  we  can  use  either  the  preparations  made  by 
Newman  or  make  substitutes  ourselves,  which  will  suit  the  purpose 
fairly  well.     This  done,  we  will  go  ahead. 

In  painting  a  portrait,  be  it  either  a  head  and  shoulders  vignetted 
or  an  ordinary  p7-inted-out  background,  three  sittinys  used  to  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  iu  most  cases;  but,  needless  to  say,  some  artist?, 
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•hhougli  men  of  the  Ugliest  and  moct  nndonbted  talent,  required  more- 
ladeed,  there  are  cmm  oo  record  where  the  artist  has  had  more  than 
forty  aittiop.  Now,  in  the  case  of  photography,  one  titting  should  be 
quite  aufficient  to  enable  an  artist,  who  thotx}ughl7  knows  his  work, 
to  turn  oat  a  eood  and  hip^hly  artistic  portrait.  Without  the  aid  of 
photography  tXie  Jir$t  tittnty  woukl  be  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the 
makiiig  o(  a  complete  dratring  or  sketch.  This  done,  we  proceed  to 
gire  tbs  fint  wash  of  fleah  tint,  and  so  the  aitting  ends.  A  good  deal 
of  the  wrk,  iuch  aa  patching,  &c.,  can  then  be  proceeded  with  during 
the  interral  between  the  aitter**  first  and  second  Tisits.  If  any  length 
of  time  were  to  elapse  between  the  first  and  second  sittings,  the  back- 
gnvnd,  too,  should  be  worked  in.  This  is  also  adnsable  from  the 
point  that  it  is  emvntial  that  the  backgroond  should  be  painted  in  such 
a  fwM  as  not  only  to  secure  general  harmony,  but  to  be  complementary 
to  the  leading  tints  in  the  face  and  hair.  Where  we  bare  a  photo- 
graphic base  to  work  upon  we  hare  anly  to  gire  our  first  wash  of  flesh 
tint,  guided  by  a  detailed  list  of  the  eoloun,  and,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  the  coloured  peculiarities  of  the  original  sitter,  and  so  prepare  for 
further  work.  To  produce  really  good  work  our  dirtctiont  or  detailed 
litt  of  crjouri  shoaid  be  exhanstiTe,  otherwise  there  will  surely  be 
defects  in  our  finished  picture. 

Now  the  leamd  witting  for  the  picture  we  hare  dratrn  in  should  be 
atiliaad  chiefly  for  putting  in  the  ahadows  and  half  tones  of  the  face, 
which  endow  it  with  round  new ;  then  foDow  on  with  the  colour  in 
the  chaeks,  the  hair.  The  figure  will  also  receire  its  due  amount  of 
CMMsdention.  We  will  hare  to  draw  in  and  paint  the  leading  folds 
and  hnad  pecnliaiities  of  the  drapery.  This  must  be  carried,  as  far 
as  poaable,  to  a  finish,  as  we  may  nerer  again  bare  them  under  the 
same  exact  conditions.  The  tnassw  of  fight  and  shade,  too,  should  be 
indicated  at  this  stage.  If  the  dress  be  a  rery  particular  portion  of 
the  picture,  whidi  it  rery  generally  is  in  the  case  of  ladies,  I  would 
sug{^  the  assistamw  of  a  loj/  JIfttn.  As  I  tay,  if  the  dress  be  a 
matter  of  importance  it  should  be  placed  upon  a  lay  figure,  and  then 
the  artist  couU  hare  as  many  sittinfi  from  nature  as  he  wanted,  and 
the  dnnciHg  woold  nerer  be  altered.  In  nature,  erery  time  the  artist 
gets  a  sitting  it  woold  be  almoat  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  get  all 
the  folds  of  the  drsas  and  other  leading  paints  quite  the  same. 

In  a  photomph  all  this  is  altered.  There  is  a  faithful  drawing  of 
tke  dieat,  with  ererr  fold  and  peeaUaiity  shown  and  fixed.  It  is, 
iadead,  soeh  a  faithful  copy  of  tba  original  that,  if  at  all  capable,  we 
cannot  go  wioBg.  In  this'sitting,OBe  of  the  most  important  points  is 
the  delicate  imScation  and  sidind  adjastment  of  the  msssw  of  light 
aad  shade.  Here,  too,  the  pbotogTapli  m  a  good  friend,  for  it  has, 
withoat  tmmUe,  secured  those  efleeta.  It  is  true  that  sometimee  they 
are  augMated,  bat  with  tast*  and  jodgmeot  we  can  rery  easily 
rectify  wbat  may  be  defeetire. 

In  the  interral  between  the  seeood  and  third  sittings,  we  mar,  if  so 
dispoasd,  soften  the  tints  of  the  flealk  Until  one  has  had  considerable 
pnietiea  and  ajcperianca.  and  ean  ha  aeeoonted  proficient,  little,  if  any- 
thia^.abooldba  added  to  tha  fleah  te  tba  absence  of  the  siller.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  thoraaghnaas  of  tkis  rale  must  be  eonsiderably  de- 
pendant man  Tovr  lomrladga  of  the  Mtier,  be  it  from  the  Ufe  or 
tiuoo^  the  help  of  yo«r  datailed  list  of  coloora. 

Aa  nay  be  supposed,  tha  Mrd  mtlimg,  being  the  hurt,  must  be 
chiefly  ocevpied  in  finishing  and  softening  down  the  picture,  and  also 
in  corrsetiog  any  defideoey  that  aay  exist  in  the  likeness  generally. 
This  dooe,  we  may  prasBBa  wa  wiH  hara  a  rery  satisfactory  portrait 
as  a  tvaalt. 

Of  course  these  llirte  liningt  are  naeaaaary  only  when  the  artist  baa 
to  make  his  ahetch  from  lif>- ;  but  whan  ha  has  a  photographic  base  one 
sitting  only  should,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  prove  to  be  ample.  You 
•ee,  in  the  flist  pbee,  the  aitting  utifised  1^  the  artist  in  making  a 
aketeh  man  or  less  elaborate  is  obrialad  by  the  aid  of  photography ; 
«nd  wa  an  fnniabed  with  such  a  detailsd  sketch  for  colouring  aa  no 
artist,  howarsr  painatslring,  erer  pots  in  for  his  own  use.  Indeed,  not 
only  bar*  wa  an  eshaostira  oatSna  or  sketch,  bat  we  hare  actually  all 
the  raiioiis  dsgrses  of  light  and  shade.  This,  too,  not  only  in  the 
Iwad  and  face,  but  the  entire  flgwss,  or  as  much  of  it  as  appears  in 
tha  portrait  All  this  is  no  amall  advantage,  and  I  think  it  worse 
than  nonssnss  trying  to  maka  littJa  of  the  aasistance  that  we  can 
deiira  from  photography. 

One  of  the  moet  important  points  in  a  portiait  is  the  position. 
This  fefer*  almost  equally  to  a  head  and  bust  or  three-quarter  figure. 
Tli-r>>  AT*  manr  instances  where  tha  artist  i^ut  to  paint  a  portrait 

fi«  with  ili»'  •itt.r  to  the  photograpber'a  studio,  and  poM»  the  subject, 
iut  even  when  this  is  not,  or  cannot,  be  dooe,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  a  flrat-rata  stodio  there  will  be  an  operatire  quite  equal  to  the 
task  of  doi^r  jostiee  to  a  sitter  in  this  regard.  Of  course,  much  of 
the  ralne  of  the  portrait  is  dependant  OB  tibs^ose.  Much  of  the  Uke- 
Bess  and  indiridaaHty  of  a  sittar  may  be  lost  or  secured  by  a  rery 


slight  turn  of  the  head.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  object  of  import- 
ance that  the  operator  should  examine  carefully  the  sitter's  face,  and 
decide  upon  that  position  which  would  make  the  sitter's  face  appear 
the  moet  agreeable  as  well  as  most  characteristic. 
_  We  may,  I  think,  accept  the  rule  that  wherever  the  features  of  a 
sitter  are  more  than  ordinarily  prominent,  a  full  face  will  be  found  to 
give  the  most  agreeable  results.  This  is  the  case  simply, because  in  such 
heads  the  features  are,  in  nine  eases  out  or  ten,  less  strongly  defined. 
The  position  most  frequently  selected,  however,  is  the  three-quarter. 
This  may  at  first  sight  appear  remarkable,  but  on  consideration  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  reason  why  this  selection  is  so  often  made  is  that 
it  combines  to  some  degree  the  qualities  and  advantages  of  the  full 
face  and  profile  as  well.  There  is  a  very  considerable  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  an  operator's  skill  and  judgment  in  filing  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  a  three-quarter  head,  considerable  beauty  and  individuality 
being  at  stake.  Another  point,  which  is  of  vital  importance,  although 
to  the  unskilled  it  may  appear  unimportant,  is  the  selection  to  be 
made  between  the  different  sides  of  the  face  to  be  turned  to  the 
operator;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  sitter  will  face,  in  three- 

3u8rter  proportion,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  There  is  an  enormous 
ifference  between  the  aspects  of  the  two  sides,  and  one  will  give  a 
much  more  favourable  portrait  than  the  other.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  shadow  and  general  appearance 
of  the  nose  when  photographed  on  the  rig/it  side  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  left  side.  I  have  never  met  any  one  in  my  experience  with 
both  sides  of  the  face  alike,  and  I  am  inclined  to  say  there  is  not  a 
living  soul  whose  two  sides  of  the  face  are  identical.  As  a  natural 
result  one  must,  therefore,  present  a  better  aspect  than  the  other.  A 
strange  thing,  too,  is  the  fact  that  one  side  carries  considerably  more 
individuality  than  the  other.  I  judge  all  these  little  matters  by  my 
own  personal  obsen'ation.  As  is  only  natural  to  one  mixing  so  long 
with  photographers  and  artists,  I  have  been  photographed  a  few  times. 
Now  a  photograph  of  the  right  side  of  my  face  will  give  a  very 
fine  result.  The  nose  is  well  defined  and  regular  to  a  degree,  and 
(mVA  contiderabie  help  from  the  retoucher)  might  be  considered,  to 
a  limited  extent,  attractive.  This  is  all  very  nice  and  as  it  should  be, 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  my  likeness.  The  left  side  of  my  face 
carries  all  my  individuality,  and  a  portrait  taken  of  it  may  not  excite 
admiration  as  a  picture,  t>ut  there  is  the  undoubted  likeness  of  your 
humble  servant.  The  ideA  that  strikes  you  is  not  so  much  "  What 
a  nice  picture  ! "  as  "  What  a  good  likeness  ! "  As  it  is  with  me  so  is 
it  with  all  others,  only  we  will  not  recognise  it  if  we  do  not  enter 
heart  and  soul  into  our  work.  Profiles  are  not  usually  selected,  for 
the  reason  that  from  a  point  of  likeness  its  quality  is  naturally  more 
limited  than  that  of  a  three-quarter. 

Ilaring  settled  the  position  of  the  head  satisfactorily  as  regards  itself, 
the  next  point  to  consider  is  its  position  with  regard  to  the  body. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  grscef  ulness  when  the  head  and  body  are  turned 
in  the  same  direction.  To  place  a  head  to  the  best  advantage,  suppose 
the  body  turned  to  the  right,  the  head  should  turn,  in  reason,  of 
course,  towards  the  left.  Altliough  there  is  more  grace  in  this  treat- 
ment, having  the  body  and  head  turned  the  same  way  is  not  without 
its  charm.  A  portrait  treated  thus  is  more  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity than  for  its  grace.  I  would  suggest  that  the  character  of  the 
man  as  expreseed  by  his  features  should  be  the  ^uide  as  to  which 
should  be  selected.  To  the  man  who  has  artistic  feeling  in  these 
points  there  are  many  considerations  to  claim  his  attention.  An  artist 
shows  his  skill  in  selecting  that  position  which  is  best  calculated, 
taking  sex,  sge,  and  character  into  account,  to  secure  an  embodiment 
full  of  truthfulnees  and  grace. 

In  a  three-quarter  length  much  beauty  may  be  secured  by  the 
skilful  placing  of  the  hands;  and  I  would  suggest  that,  showing  one, 
you  show  both.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  feeling,  and  it  may  mar  the 
success  of  a  portrait,  if  the  suggestion  offers  itself,  "  Where  is  the 
other  hand  P  Rbdmond  Babbeti. 


CAPTAIN  ABNEY  ON  HELIOCHROMY. 

Captaik  Abnky,  in  a  recent  address  before  a  section  of  the  British 
A«ociation,made  some  brief  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  heliochromy 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  so  misleading  as  to  call  for  correction.  I 
quote  as  folbws: — "The  nearest  approach  to  success  in  producing 
coloured  pictures  by  light  alone  is  the  method  of  taking  three  nega- 
tives of  tne  same  subject  througli  different  coloured  glasses,  comple- 
mentary to  the  three  colour-sensations  which  together  give  to  the  eye 
the  sensation  of  white  light.  Tlie  method  is  open  to  objection  on 
account  of  the  impure  colour  of  the  glasses  used.  If  a  device  could 
be  adopted  whereby  only  those  three  parts  of  the  spectrum  could  be 
sererally  used  which  form  the  colour-sensation,  the  method  would  bo 
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more  perfect  than  it  i8  at  present.  Even  then  perfection  could  not  be 
attained,  owing  to  a  defect  which  is  inherent  in  photography.  This 
defect  is  the  imperfect  representation  of  gradation  in  tone.' 

According  to  those  recent  text-books  on  colour  which  I  have  seen, 
only  such  light  rays  as  are  supposed  to  affect  only  one  kind  of  nerve 
fibrils  in  the  eye,  or  to  excite  only  one  of  the  fundamental  colour-sen- 
sations, can  be  said  to  form  or  represent  primary  colour-sensations, 
and  such  rays  are  confined  to  both  ends,  and  a  narrow  strip  in  the 
middle  of  the  visible  spectrum.'  If  Captain  Abney  means  to  assert 
that  in  a  process  of  this  character  only  those  rays  of  the  spectrum 
should  act  which  represent  primary  colour-sensations,  he  is  certainly 
mistaken,  and  grievously  misleading  all  those  who  accept  him  as  an 
authority  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  certain  that  every  ray  of  the  visible  spectrum  should  act,  and 
act  nearly  in  proportion  to  its  power,  to  excite  the  sensation  of  light 
in  the  eye.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  that  a  process  which 
reproduced  the  spectrum  as  three  detached  and  widely  separated 
patches  of  colour  would  correctly  reproduce  the  infinite  variety  of 
compound  colours  in  nature,  some  of  which  are  made  up  chiefly,  and 
most  of  them  partly,  of  rays  lying  in  other  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
There  are  some  moderately  bright  colours  which  would  reproduce 
like  black  by  such  a  process. 

Hut  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  Captain  Abney  means  what 
I  have  inferred  from  his  statement,  although  the  expressions  "  parts 
of  the  spectrum"  and  "impure  colour  of  the  glasses"  certainly  support 
this  inference.  When  he  says  "those  parts  of  the  spectrum  .  .  .  . 
•which  form  the  colour-sensations,"  it  is  possible  that  he  may  mean 
the  light  rays  in  proportion  as  they  affect  the  different  kinds  of  nerve 
fibrils,  or  excite  the  different  primary  colour-sensations  in  the  eye. 
If  so,  he  does  not  mean  to  divide  the  spectrum  into  three  distinct 
parts,  but  aimed  to  state  a  fact  which  was  first  observed  by  me,  and 

flainly  set  forth  in  my  book,  A  Kew  Principle  in  Heliochromy,  where 
showed  that  each  heliochromic  negative  must  be  made  by  the 
joint  action,  in  due  proportion,  of  all  rays  which  affect  the  primary 
colour-sensation  which  it  represents.  It  does  not  require  screens  of 
"pure  colour"  to  do  this — quite  the  contrary.  Screens  of  "pure 
colour"  are  screens  transparent  to  single  regions  of  the  spectrum  only, 
and  would  not  transmit  all  the  rays  that  affect  a  single  kind  of  nerve 
fibrils  in  the  eye.  The  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  yellow-green  rays  all 
affect  the  nerve  fibrils  which  produce  the  red  colour-sensation,  and  all 
of  them  must  therefore  be  transmitted  more  or  less  freely  by  the 
colour-screen  used  in  making  the  negative  representing  that  primary 
colour-sensation.  But  the  orange-3'ellow  and  yellow  must  also  be 
transmitted  to  some  extent  by  the  screen  used  in  making  the  negative 
representing  the  green  colour-sensation. 

The  screens  must,  in  short,  be  so  graduated  in  colour  as  to  secure, 
in  negatives  of  the  spectrum,  curves  of  intensity  like  the  curves  of  a 
diagram  representing  the  action  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  three  kinds 
of  nerve  fibrils  in  the  eye,  or  upon  the  three  fundamental  colour-sen- 
eations ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  such  screens  had  been  produced  and 
that  correct  heliochromic  negatives  had  been  made  in  considerable 
number,  and  with  ease  and  certainty,  before  the  beginning  of  this 
year. 

The  observation  that  the  inability  of  photography  to  exactly  repre- 
sent gradations  in  tone  would  affect  the  accuracy  of  such  a  method 
of  reproducing  colours,  of  which  Captain  Abney  now  makes  so  much, 
originated  with  myself;  but  I  also  showed  that  by  my  method  of 
proving  the  colour-screens  by  reference  to  the  curves  of  intensity  in 
the  spectrum  negatives,  the  effect  of  this  defect  in  the  negative  pro- 
cess could  be  so  far  compensated  for  that  it  would  no  longer  seriously 
affect  the  result,  if  suitable  sensitive  plates  were  employed.  To  say 
that  this  method  does  not  solve  the  problem  because  of  this  defect, 
would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  photography  has  not  solved  the 
problem  of  reproducing  light  and  shade.  F.  E.  Ivbs. 
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Among  the  sutwtances  named  as  having  affinity  for  the  halogen  of 
femnlsified  silver  salt,  the  one  nowadays  most  commonly  found  in 
the  laboratory  is  probably  normal  sodium  sulphite,  NajSOj,  and, 
therefore,  easily  available  for  the  purposes  of  experiment.  It  may 
*  "  Helmholtz,  Maxwell,  and  Rood,  as  well  as  many  other  physicists,  have 
developed  the  theory  of  Wunsch  and  Young,  and  h.ive  adopted  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same,  trial  of  primary  coloilr-sensations.  These  fundamental 
hues  or  primaries  ....  represent  three  widely  separated  aod  very  bright 
colours  of  the  spectrum.  "—Cotour,  bv  A.  H.  Chhrch,  M.A.  London,  1887, 
p.  67.    Se«  also  Hood's  Modem  Chromatics,  pp.  120-23. 


be  regarded,  and  is  in  the  following  notes  so  taken,  as  a  type  of  its 
congeners.  Besides  its  well-known  powers  as  a  preservative  of  pyro- 
gallol  in  solution,  it  has,  it  is  believed,  a  slight  solvent  action  on  the 
haloid,  and  is  also  a  feeble  developer  of  the  reduced  image ;  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  complexity  of  characteristics  that  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  its  value  as  a  precursory  aid  to  light. 

Films  of  silver  bromide  on  glass  were  treated  with  sodium  sulphite 
in  solution,  the  precise  proportions  being  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  The  solution  was  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plates  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  ;  they  were  then  washed  in  several  changes 
of  clean  water  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  When  complete 
dessication  bad  taken  place  some  interesting  changes  in  the  properties 
of  the  sensitive  substance  were  observed. 

Held  in  moderately  strong  daylight  the  film  rapidly  acquired  a 
dark  purple  colour;  in  a  qimrter  of  an  hour  it  became  hardly  less 
black  than  a  developed  negative,  viewed  from  either  side,  and,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  quite  opaque.  A  plate  coated  with  normal  silver 
bromide  was  exposed  at  and  for  the  same  time.  The  relative  differ- 
ence in  the  colorific  effects  produced  was  the  comparison  of  opposite 
extremes.  Before  it  had  thoroughly  blackened,  tlie  debromised  film 
(the  term  is  employed  under  reserve)  threw  off  a  smell  of  bromine 
infinitely  stronger  than  that  coming  from  the  non-treated  film.  A 
slight  degradation  of  the  characteristic  hue  of  the  pure  haloid  was 
induced  by  the  action  of  the  sodium  sulphite.  The  half  of  a  plate 
was  immersed  in  the  solution  and  carefully  washed  and  dried. 
Viewed  by  the  inactive  red  rays  it  was  easily  seen  that  the  untreated 
half  was  perceptibly  lighter ;  the  same  effect  was  apparent  in  white 
light. 

The  visible  darkening  of  the  debromised  plate  in  unrestrained 
light  took  place  much  more  rapidly  than  the  reduction  of  silver 
chloride  with  excess  of  nitrate  on  paper.  Portions  of  a  debromised 
plate,  carefully  masked  off,  exhibited  no  change  after  having  been 
kept  in  the  dark  for  several  days;  therefore,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  light  is  indispensable  to  the  alteration,  and  that  the  reagent  ^>er 
se  is  ineffective. 

A  debromised  plate  was  inserted  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame 
behind  a  negative  and  exposed  to  daylight;  a  positive  image  of 
great  beauty  and  softness  was  printed  out.  Again,  such  plates 
were  exposed  in  the  camera  when  visible  negative  images  not  in- 
ferior to  some  obtained  by  development  of  normal  sub-haloid  resulted. 
Without  exhaustive  experiment  it  is  impossible  to  allege  a  specific 
sensitiveness  to  such  plates,  but  it  may  be  said  that  uuder  the  most 
favourable  conditions  of  fight  and  lens,  the  original  rapidity  of  the 
plates  being  of  the  medium  or  instantaneous  kind,  not  more  than  a 
minute  should  suffice  for  the  positive  in  the  frame,  and  two  for  the 
negative  in  the  camera ;  but  these  data  are  in  no  sense  absolute,  and 
are  given  solely  with  the  view  of  providing  essential  details. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  reversed  image  results  from  over-exposure, 
while  in  some  comparative  trials  it  was  found  that  given  two  plates 
of  norinal  bromide  differing  in  sensitiveness  the  relative  rapidities 
were  maintained  in  the  debromised  state. 

The   solvent   action   of  sodium   hyposulphite  upon  these  directly 
produced  images  is  far  greater  than  upon  pictures  that  result  from  j 
brief  exposure  and  development  of  normal  bromide ;  it  dissolves  the 
unaltered  portions  very  readily,  and  attacks  and  weakens  the  positive  ! 
or  negative  deposition  to  a  perceptible  degree.     By  prolonging  the  : 
immersion  for  twenty-four  hours  the  image  is  all  but  obliterated. 
Negatives  of  such  a  description  are  not  adapted  for  printing  purposes 
without  intensification,  and  apparently  the  purpUsh-brown  deposit 
that  forms  the   image   will   not  enter   into   combination  with  the  J 
mercuric  salt. 

Following  upon  the  fact  just  stated,  an  obvious  question  presents  I 
itself :  Are  these  direct  impressions  formed  of  metallic  silver  ?     Has  | 
light,  f oreaided  by  the  halogen  "  absorbent,"  accomplished  that  which  , 
this  present  writer  claims  it  will  do  in  the  future,  namely,  produced 
a  direct  visible  negative   image  in  metal  ?      The  evidence  either  1 
way  is  inconclusive ;   sodium  hyposulphite  unquestionably  has  great 
solvent  action  upon  the  deposite ;  hydrochloric  1 :  10  dissolves  them 
easily.    It  can  be  argued  that  upon  deposited  metallic  silver  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  such  a  power  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree.     Moreover,  a  debromised  plate   that  has  been  allowed   to  , 
blacken  spontaneously  is,  if  we  except  the  instability  of  the  vehi-  ] 
cular   body,  unaffected  by   moderately  strong   nitric  acid,  and  the  1 
images  obtained  in  the  camera  and  the  printing  frame  are,  after 
fixation,  insoluble  in  the  same  reagent.     Such  facts  point  clearly  in 
one   direction ;   nevertheless,  it  is   open  to  us  to  assume  that  with 
allotropic  forms  of  silver  the  nitric  acid  test  is  not  admissible. 

The  debromised  plates  appear  to  lose  direct  sensitiveness  by  being 
kept  for  periods  of  days  before  exposure  ;  if  exposed  wet  they  seem 
to   be  more  sensitive  than  when  dry.     Their  sensitiveness  to  the 
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4e««bpkble  aetioa  of  fight  is  mncli  law  than  that  of  normal  bromide 
ptaiea,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faipivi^iun  obtained  br  correct 
«zpomie  takee  upon  derelopment  remarluble  density,  the  faint 
iMI^re  effect  produced  by  under-expoeing  a  debromiaed  plate  for  a 
rinble  picture  can  be  dereloped  to  the  re(|ui8ite  intensity  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Such  deposits,  in  contradistinction  to  t^e  visible 
unaf^  obtftined  by  expoeure,  are  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  The 
(laiinty  pnaae««d  by  developed  impreasiona  on  debroinised  plates 
•nggeats  that  where  difficulty  ia  exptnrienced  with  a  particular  emul- 
aioQ  in  (Totting  negative*  anmiently  dante,  a  remedy,  at  gome  sacrifice 
of  rapidity,  ia  at  band  br  th«  empuynent  of  a  preliminary  treatment 
'with  an  araorbmit  of  halogen. 

Aa  eftabliahing  some  aimiUrity  between  the  body  obtained  by  the 
protoooed  enneare  of  a  debromiaed  plate,  and  the  substance  left  on 
such  pWtM  by  development  without  exposure,  it  was  found  that  by 
the  latter  proeednre  a  dark  hooogeneous  deposit,  seemingly  of  a 
netalHc  nature,  vraa  obtained,  and  that  it  extiibited  preciKly  the 
aane  reactions  with  sodium  hyposulphite,  nitric  and  hydrocbloric 
acids,  ax  the  printed-ont  images. 

The  following  equation  prolwbly  represents  the  chemical  change 
undr<n;>nie  by  the  senative  film  upon  the  application  of  sodium 
sulphite  before  exposnre :  — 

2  Ag Br  +  H.O  +  Na,SO, -  Ag,Br  +  H  Br  +  Na,SO,. 

The  symb-^I  for  tb«  altered  iialaid  implies  a  beK-f  in  the  formation 
«f  some  such  body  ••  anb-halotd  or  sub-salt.  L'ptm  applying  sul- 
phuric acid  and  heat  to  portion*  of  the  sodium  sulphite  solution  in 
whieh  plata*  had  been  soaked,  the  saeape  uf  brown  fumes  indicatiug 
the  meaence  of  hydrobromic  acid  appawed  to  confirm  the  correctness 
of  tM  stated  reaction.  But  a  question  whether  the  equation  was 
literally  reliable,  and  also  wbotaer  the  actual  presence  of  sodium 
■olphite  in  contact  with  the  film  wa*  not  necessary  to  the  blackening 


•ctioa  of  light,  led  to  plates,  after  nnoval  from  the  sulphite,  being 
(1)  thoroughly  waahed  in  water  and,  finally,  in  methylated  alcohol; 
and  [i)  allowed  to  dry  without  being  washed.  Upon*  exposure  side 
bv  side,  tbs  washed  plate  exhibiUd  by  far  the  greuter  depth  of 
blackening. 

Belative  to  the  viable  action  of  light  on  modified  silver  bromide, 
other*  of  the  belogen  ahaorheats  were  experimented  with,  but  did  not 
«[xhibit  diatiaetive  featuies  that  call  lor  reference  on  this  occaaion. 

TaoMAa  BuiPiMO. 
* 

THE  OBOTTO  OF  HANS. 
Vmatotttrmam  deal  ring  aa  enjoybl*  holiday,  and  at  th*  sams  time 
MaieUag  lor  new  fislds  io  eoaqusr,  will  find  the  district  in  and  around 
tbe  Fonst  of  Ardan.  in  Belginm,  wall  worth  attsntion,  and  aa  their 
isDisaeots  of  war  are  »o  mere  hanaful  than  "  glass,  brass,  and  wood," 
wita  SOB*  flash  or  wajisaiiiM  li^tfe  •■  a  isssi  lu,  Ibs^  ean  dispena*  wiUi 
th*  imf$dlwtenta  tk«t  gManlly  atwompiiit—  aa  iavadmg  armjr. 

Among  th*  woBd«t*  of  natars,  aone  ol  th*  moat  faarinatmg  are  the 
aubtamosaa  eaveras  and  water-eeniees  thai  are  to  be  found  in  various 
part*  of  th*  ^obe,  but  few,  ■(  any,  kaowo,  are  so  extensive,  eorions,  and 

inijHrlii  ii It ill  iiriUtsnIlllniieTMiiil n  llm     "i  lln  iif  n •• 

n  HHM  vsiry  UMle  known  le  InmMHa,  especially  en«li*h.  and  the  gnide- 
Ai  enigr  muOkta  it  in  »  eosMn  mnnosr.  I  wa*  lead  Io  iaelnde  it  in 
rmindef  sigfali  bjiha  iwanAa  ti  Mm  soaU  guide  ot  tbe  Loadan 
Coapaay,  in  wbUi  Ib^  "stroafily  rseomiaend 
not  to  miss  assing  th«  oavara*."  In  smpbaaiaug  this,  I  can 
enadidljr  say.  that  if  I  had  Invallad  several  hondrsd  miles  oal  ut  my 
route,  lusts*  n  of  fifty  or  so,  what  I  aaw  woold  have  folly  repaid  me  for  the 
ing  so. 
t  in  Balglntn,  aa  b  w«D  known.  Is  inexpensive,  and 


The 


tma  spent  in  doing  so. 

east  M  InveUing  ia  Baiginin,  ( 

f  iraoi  tbe  low-lylag  eoootry  around  Antwerp  and 


llnveUi 
•  geli  away 

J  tbe  s— Ml  i*  very  phituiasune, net  that  these  Iwodiiesare  not 
wen  wmtb  vMttog  far  Ibe  aaptUM  ef  ~  light  writings,"  for  are  they  not 
<b*  hews  ef  Mae  of  Ibe  OMal  esMsalsd  artists  r  bat  in  a  different  way 
4e  Ibsy  baee  to  leeeivs  atlratioa  froas  tbe  bearer  of  a  samera.  They 
npssaaal  the  ■<  art  "  side,  with  the  benattfal  architsetare,  painting,  and 
■eelplain,  wbaans  tbs  district  I  wisb  to  write  aboot  is  full  of  ••  Natore." 
WUhing  10  gst  Ibe  giealssl  ehang*  poHAI*  in  a  holiday  of  ten  days,  I 
wa*  iluaslid  by  •■  aiasUaat  lilUs  baok  (BtitJed  Walks  in  tin  Ardnmu, 
and  finding  lb*  iumsm  d«*en"b*d  and  dapieted  in  it  to  my  mind,  I  looked 
in  lb*  Oteat  Eaat*n  Railway  Coolinaatal  timetable  for  a  circular  ticket 
ibnt  should  ioaeb  lUs  dislriet,  and  louad  one  that  for  a  sum  under  two 
pounds  ineloded  a  aaeond-cl***  tiekat  to  Spa,  with  power  to  break  the 
Jeaney  etf  Harwfab,  Aatwaip,  touvain,  Malioes.  Li«ge,  Papinster,  with 
^faM  tMflMit  (bring  exfaibitiaa  yaar)  to  visit  Bmasels,  sither  going  or 


t  by  a  Mend,  I IWI  by  tbe  tf|^  p.m.  train  from  Liverpool 
)  oa  Batarday,  sod  in  two  heats  reached  Harwich,  the  train 
dnwiag  up  by  Ibe  side  of  Parkastone  Quay,  which,  logelber  with  the 
alatiaa.  waa  wdl  bgfalad  by  alssteieMy.  lb*  exoeUeat  aMaMrn  of  the 
Oraal  Baalara  Bailway  Coa^y  ■■•  Ihaa  readily  boarM.    One  cannot 


but  be  pleased  with  the  boats,  for  they  are  lar^e  and  comfortable,  and 
seyeral  on  the  service  are  fitted  with  incandescent  electric-light  lamps, 
which  not  only  giye  a  far  better  light,  but  in  the  case  of  an  enforced 
sojourn  in  the  cabins  the  absence  of  the  smell  of  oil  is  a  great  boon.  On 
this  particular  night  the  sea  was  very  calm,  and  so  no  trouble  was  given 
the  steward,  except  to  satisfy  the  sharp-set  appetites  of  the  passengers. 
Should  the  crossing  take  place  in  rough  weather,  it  is  wise  to  pay  the 
extra  for  a  first-class  sleeping  berth. 

Without  going  into  the  minutia  of  the  journey  in  its  various  parts,  I 
will  at  once  say  that  the  photographer  will  find  his  time  well  occupied  in 
Antwerp  for  two  or  three  days  getting  "pictures;"  and  from  the  fact 
that  a  trio  of  well-known  enthusiasts  in  the  photographic  world  returned 
from  Antwerp  in  the  same  steamer  that  I  did  with  perfect  satisfaction 
depicted  on  their  faces  and  in  their  manner,  I  am  sure  no  one  who  follows 
their  example  will  be  sorry  for  spending  the  evening  and  night  in  train 
and  boat  to  get  from  London  (or  the  Midlands)  to  Antwerp,  and  vice-vers6, 
for  most  passengers  manage  to  sleep  well  for  several  hours  on  board.  In 
the  busy  season  you  have  to  hurry  up  from  the  train  to  get  a  choice,  but 
the  first-class  berths  can  be  secured  or  reserved  by  telegraph.  From 
Antwerp  we  went  to  LiAge.  and  there  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
This,  the  Bu-mingham  of  Belgium,  as  far  as  its  trade  is  concerned,  is  a 
very  finely  situated  place,  and  has  some  fine  scenery  surrounding  it,  a 
capital  river,  and  a  very  ancient  and  picturesque  palace,  now  used  as  muni- 
cipal oflices ;  besides  which  there  are  broad  and  open  places,  and  fine 
streets,  and  high-class  shops. 

It  was  from  Liige  we  started  for  the  Grotto  of  Hans,  and  it  was  reached 
by  first  taking  tickets  to  a  place  called  Jemelle,  the  train  for  which  leaves 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  journey  of  about  forty  kilometres 
(say  twentv-three  miles)  was  performed  in  two  hours.  This,  no  doubt,  in 
England  would  be  voted  decidedly  slow,  but  as  the  scenery  is  very  beau- 
tiful on  the  way,  one  can  enjoy  it  all  the  more  by  reason  of  the  slow 
travelling ;  while  at  one  or  two  of  the  stations  the  time  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  get  some  pretty  pictures,  and  with  a  clip  capable  of  attaching  to 
tbe  door  or  window  of  the  railway  carriage  this  could  be  easily  done. 
One  place  was  particularly  charming,  it  is  called  "Comblain-au-pont," 
which  takes  its  name  from  a  bridge.  The  costumes  again,  here  and  there, 
are  worth  perpetuating.  During  the  journey  from  Li^ge  to  Jemelle  the 
railway  rises  500  feet,  and  Li^ge  being  250  feet  higher  than  Antwerp,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  undulating  scenery,  either  with  the  charming 
morning  tints  on  it,  or  the  lovely  flood  of  moonlight,  as  was  presented 
to  our  gaze  on  returning  through  vale  and  over  hill,  is  beautiful  in  the 
extreme. 

On  arriving  at  Jemelle  waggonettes  are  waiting  to  take  the  travellers  to  the 
Biron  B6tel,  Boobefort,  where  an  English-speaking  waiter  soon  attends  to 
your  comfort,  and  with  a  quiet  word  in  his  ears  he  will  have  the  front  seat 
of  the  waggonette  kept  for  you,  if  not  already  bespoke ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
it  was  not  on  this  day,  for  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Belgium,  the  seats 
beside  tbe  driver  are  not  sooght  after;  in  fact,  in  the  trams,  &c.,  are  con- 
sidered and  priced  second  dass.  How  different  to  our  English  notions 
and  tbe  value  set  on  box  seats  of  coaches,  &c. !  The  ride  of  eight  kilometres 
takes  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  is  along  a  splendidly  made 
road  (and  Belgium  is  noted  tor  its  well-made  and  kept  roads),  with  wood- 
Und  and  magnificent  firs  on  one  side,  and  the  open  country  with  its  back- 
ground of  hills  on  the  other.  A  more  charming  ride  on  a  day  such  as 
we  had  in  September  last  year,  with  its  cloudless,  blue  sky,  could  hardly  be 
imagined  if  not  found  in  reality.  Presently  the  waggonette  stopped  and 
the  passengers  alighted  to  be  joined  by  parties  that  had  come  from  other 
parte,  namely,  Namor,  Dinant,  Givet  (frontier  town),  tSrc;  as  these 
towns  in  the  Ardennes  can  be  reached  from  Brussels  or  France,  the  tourist 
has  an  alternative  method  of  taking  in  "the  Grotto  "  on  his  journey 
through  Belgium.  In  all  assembled  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto  was  a 
party  of  fifty,  and  prior  te  leaving  the  splendid  sunshine,  an  inspection 
and"Bhot''at  the  water  course  of  the  River  Lesse  must  be  taken,  for  it  is 
a  sight  as  it  comes  rushing  out  of  the  rock  in  which  tbe  Grotto,  or  rather 
the  caverns  arc  formed. 

Should  tbe  tourist  desire  to  get  a  few  photographs  of  the  "dark  places 
of  the  earth,"  he  will  now  prepare  his  detective  camera,  and  having  the 
flash  light  ready  at  hand  in  a  safe  satehel,  with  some  of  his  friends 
carrying  a  oonple  of  magnesium  lamps,  rejoin  the  rest  of  tbe  party  and 
gain  a  few  particulars  before  entering. 

Some  idea  of  their  sice  m^y  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  this  rock, 
wluoh  is  oovered  with  a  wood,  is  5U00  metres  in  circumference,  or  about 
three  miles,  and  it  took  us  three  hours  te  explore  the  caverns,  being  on 
the  move  all  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  rest  about  half  way. 
The  Ughte  are  prorided  by  the  proprietor,  and  consist  Of  parafiin  lamps 
of  the  Silber  model,  with  two  burners  on  one  rod,  and  are  carried  by 
chiklreo  (giris  and  boys)  and  a  few  women.  These  range  themselves 
among  tbe  party  so  as  to  fairly  illuminate  the  footpaths  and  not  get  too 
many  ahadows ;  and  when  all  are  marshalled  the  guide  leads  the  way,  and 
in  a  dear  voiee  gives  his  descriptions  and  explanations  in  French.  He  is 
not  remarkable  in  dress,  except  that  he  wears  a  curious  girdle,  and  this, 
we  find  later,  is  of  great  practical  value,  for  it  is  the  hempen  threads  that 
form  tbe  wick  for  certain  of  his  torches  and  illuminations.  He  is  strong 
in  limb,  and,  as  he  proves,  surefooted ;  in  fact,  one  can  give  him  the  credit 
of  being  a  ctiampiob  guide  and  entertainer  as  well. 

No  sooner  do  we  eater  and  begin  to  look  about  than  we  see  something 
to  admire — beautifal  staiaetites,  taking  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes,;  and 
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AS  we  pass  from  corridor  to  liall,  and  gallery  to  talon,  fresh  wonders 
meet  our  eyes  at  every  step.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  in 
detail  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Grotto  ;  but  as  my  thoughts  wander 
back,  I  tliink  of  the  lovely  alabaster-looking  groups  of  cathedrals, 
fortresses,  colosseums,  dome  building,  thrones,  animals,  draperies,  and 
birds,  all  formed  by  the  dropping  of  water  containing  the  potash  or  other 
calcareons  matter  that  is  imparted  to  it  in  passing  through  the  earth 
and  fissnre  of  the  rock  above.  I  fonnd  by  means  of  a  sensitive  watch- 
«ize  pocket  surveying  barometer  I  had  with  me  that  the  general  level  of  the 
Grotto  was  about  050  feet  above  sea  level,  that  is,  about  400  feet  above 
Li^e,  our  starting  point  in  the  morning,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  ninety- 
two  metres,  or  about  280  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  No  doubt  in 
times  prehistoric  some  great  geological  change  caused  these  caverns  to  be 
formed,  and  they  have  been  altered  by  the  torrent  of  water  that  no  doubt 
at  one  time  passed  through  the  different  parts  of  the  cave,  but  are  now 
diverted  into  other  channels;  and  from  the  fact  that  Koman  medals, 
large  quantities  of  money,  human  bones  of  large  size,  having  been  found, 
And  other  signs,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  caves  have  been  inhabited. 

G.  E.  Bakeb. 
(To  (x  Mmcludad.) 


ELECTEIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN. 
I  BAVE  just  seen  the  letter  of  Mr.  Baker  on  this  subject.     If  any  of  your 
readers  have  facility  for  getting  current,  they  need  have  no  trouble  or 
4telay,  and  very  little  expense,  in  availing  themselves  of  such  a  light,  as 

the  Edison  and  Swan  Com- 
pany, whose  factory  and  lamp 
address  is  Ponder's  End,  Mid- 
dlesex, have  for  months  past 
sold  a  lamp  specially  made 
for  the  optical  lantern.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  con- 
structed in  connexion  with  Dr. 
Fleming  or  not,  but  the  fila- 
ment forms  a  grating  less  than 
half  an  inch  square,  which 
f  ocusses  admirably.  The  lamp 
is  made  in  two  grades :  one 
giving  about  50  candle-power 
(about  Scioptican  2  -  wick 
power)  at  35  to  55  volts  pres- 
sure— this  lamp  needs  a  cur- 
rent of  about  3  amperes  ;  the 
other  gives  about  100  candle- 


Fig.  I.-Lamp.  Fig.  2.— HoLDKE. 

power,  and  as  it  works  at  from  80  to  100  volts,  requires  5  to  6  amperes. 

These  lamps  are  sold  at  10s.  each,  and  a  little  fixing  is  sold  at  option 
lor  3s.  6rf.,  which  is  simply  screwed  on  a  block  of  wood,  or  screwed  or 
soldered  to  the  metal  bottom  of  the  lantern.  Nothing  at  all  peculiar 
xieed  be  done  to  any  lantern  beyond  adjusting  this  block  approximately 
to  the  right  height ;  the  fitting  itself  gives  ample  final  adjustment  within 
reasonable  limits.  The  purchaser  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  command 
it,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  further,  beyond  getting  in  his  current  and 
arranging  a  switch  for  it.  Lewis  Weight. 

November  4,  1889. 

[The  figures  appended  show  exactly  -what  the  lamp  is,  and  how  it 
is  fixed  in  the  lantern. — Ed.] 


NOTES  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 
I  NOTICED  some  discussion  still  going  on  anent  the  "  Amateur"  question. 
I  don't  think  the  local  photographic  world  is  troubled  much  in  this 
particular,  hut  we  occas-ionaliy  meet  with  "  Amateurs "  whose  con- 


sciences are  of  an  easy  texture  ;  for  instance,  I  know  of  one  who  had 
some  hundreds  of  cabinet  mounts  stamped  with  his  name  and  address 
by  a  printer  friend  of  mine  something  nfter  this  style — 

JONAS   SWINGBACK, 

Amatecb  Photoobapher, 

RISING  TERRACE, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

"  Copies  may  be  had." 

I  thought  this  pretty  good  for  an  amateur,  hut  now  I  hear  of  a  large 
order  for  laijtern  slides  (of  local  scenery)  and  photographs  placed  in 
the  hands  of  another  "  person  of  the  amateur  persuasion,'  price,  &c., 
all  fixed. 

Mr.  John  Pike,  chemist  and  photographer,  has  been  elected  the 
first  President  of  the  new  Chemists,  Assistants,  and  Apprentices' 
Association  of  Newcastle,  and  delivered  an  address  to  the  members  on 
the  occasion  of  the  inaugural  meeting  the  other  day. 

The  accession  of  some  eighteen  or  so  new  names  to  the  membership 
roll  of  the  Newcastle  Photographic  Association  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  grave  consideration  by  the  Executive  of  that  body,  from  the  fact 
tliat  these  new  members  evidently  expect  to  receive  something  in 
return  for  their  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  place  of  the  "  dry 
bones  "  which  have  bad  to  do  duty  at  the  monthly  meetitgs  for  some 
time  past.  After  all,  the  members  have  it  in  their  own  hands  to  make 
or  mar  the  Society ;  and  if  these  eighteen  mean  business,  they  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  improve  and  revivify  the  Association.  The  Executive 
should  either  do  something  for  the  members,  or  the  members  should 
do  something  on  their  own  account.  I  am  afraid  the  "  wet  blanket " 
business  is  too  often  apphed  by  the  older  to  the  younger  and  more 
enthusiastic  of  the  members. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Goold  (photographer  to  Messrs.  Armstrong, 
Mitchell,  &  Co.,  of  the  Elswick  Works)  caused  some  two  years 
ago  a  vacancy  which  an  experienced  photographer  might  well 
have  hesitated  to  fill.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  good  and  perfect 
(as  regards  detail)  negatives  of  machinery,  and  hardly  less  difficult,  in 
a  district  which  boasts  more  than  one  photographer  of  very  consider- 
able skill  in  work  of  this  kind,  to  submit  proofs  which  will  satisfy  the 
demands  of  firms  of  this  standing,  the  appointment  was,  however, 
conferred  upon  Mr.  J.  E.  Goold,  sou  of  the  above-mentioned,  at  the 
time  a  draughtsman  with  the  firm,  and  who  had  hsui  little  or  no 
experience  of  photography  ;  luckily,  Mr.  Goold  the  younger  had  some 
art  training  and  chemical  knowledge  to  fall  back  upon,  aided  by  first- 
class  studio  arrangements  and  apparatus  of  the  highest  order,  and 
very  quickly  mastered  the  technique  necessary  for  success — how  well 
these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  is  evidenced  by  the  beautiful 
instantaneous  photographs  he  has  just  taken  for  the  Elswick  firm  of 
II.M.S.  Victoria's  gun  trials  at  sea.  Mr.  Goold  was  despatched 
recently  to  Chatham  for  this  purpose,  and  has  returned  with  photo- 
graphs wliich  have  delighted  the  firm,  and  every  one  who  has  been 
privileged  to  seo  them — as,  for  instance,  the  members  present  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  local  Society,  and  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
one  at  least  of  these  will  soon  be  reproduced  and  published  in  one  or 
more  of  the  illustrated  papers — Mr.  Goold's  work  has  been  seen  on 
the  walls  of  more  than  one  exhibition,  and  received  a  medal  award  at 
Cardiff  recently.  Mr.  Goold  has  often  large  orders  for  photographs 
necessitating  special  appliances;  and  a  description  of  the  studio 
and  suite  of  rooms  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  a  future  time,  interest 
your  readers. 

I  dare  say  some  of  us  will  remember  a  time  when  such  signs  as 
"  Easy  shaving  and  photographs  taken,"  "  Hairdresser  and  photo- 
grapher," were  pretty  common  ;  nowadays,  "  Physic,  photographs, 
and  fiddlestrings  "  are  not  so  often  met  with  in  such  close  proximity. 
1  know  one  photographer,  however,  not  many  miles  from  here,  whose 
hobby  is  "  phrenology,"  and  who  is  only  too  happy  when  a  chance 
presents  itself  of  trving  his  skill ;  this  led  the  other  day  to  something 
like  the  following  dialogue  between  himself  and  a  local "  pit  laddie  ": — 

"  Noo,  then  ;  is  thoo  bizzy  ?" 

"  Not  very ;  1  shall  be  free  in  a  minute  or  two,"  said  the  disciple  of 
the  camera. 

"  Wlien  thoo's  dune,  a'll  want  thoo  ta  strike  me,  an  if  it's  a  good 
un,  a'll  hev  thoo  ta  tak  wor  Bill;  aw  wad  like  him  teyken  stealin' 
sugar  oot  o'  the  bason,  an  t'other  bit  laddie  gawn  ta  slap  him." 

Replies  the  photographer  :  "  Do  you  think  he  would  stop  in  a  mis- 
chief long  enough  ?  " 

"  Mischief  lang  eneugh,  man ;  wey,  he's  nivver  oot." 

"  He  is  evidently  a  sharp,  clever  boy ;  you  should  have  his  head 
examined." 

"  His  head  egsamined,  man ;  wey,  ma  wife  egsamines-his  head  iv vory 
week  end  ta  see  if  there's  enii}'  big  uns'  in't.'  D.  D. 
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reoentlj  saooeeded  in  obtaining  some 

:r«uns  of  water.      He  employed  a 

!  -.  -^lornn  of  water  one  centimetre 

chamber  and  illuminated  by 

..._     ,.__   -. i  —  iLion  with  a  Leyden  jar.    The 

lalling  eolomn  of  water  had  a  Telocity  of  8-23  m.  per  second,  while  the 
mriodof  iUaminationwaa  reckoned  by  Cohen  at  about  one82,800of  a  second. 
The  (eaolta  tamed  oat  moat  iiii  (iiiafiil — the  elerations  and  depressions 
of  the  stream  as  well  aa  the  wpanta  dram  being  clearly  distinguishable. 
The  definition  obtained  in  thia  way  wma  of  ooorae  tar  soperior  to  anything 
that  could  be  wrhad  with  magiwiuin  flash- light  apparatns,  as  the 
period  of  illnininatimi  would  be  tiif  too  long  to  give  distinctness  to  the 
mipnaiaaa  of  the  dilbrant  dntpa.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Professor 
Ifadi  emplagred  the  mum  meani  of  iOomination  for  obtaining  his  cele- 
brated fbakogmftm  of  bnllata  daring  their  flight,  and  it  appears  to  be 
•boot  the  beat  meant  of  obtaining  sharp  irapreeaiaoa  of  moving  objecta, 
yiOTided  of  eoiBM  that  they  can  be  got  into  a  dark  chamber. 


Tbx  Bevtu  SuuM  de  PkotofraphU  ghwa  an  acooont  of  some  experiments 
eoodncted  by  F.  A.  Fonl.  lor  the  poipose  of  ascertaining  the  photo- 
giaphie  trantpamiey  of  tho  watar  of  the  Lake  of  Oenera  at  different 
timea  of  the  year.  The  gwitlawn  ia  qoeetioa,  who  baa  placed  the 
iMolta  of  hia  work  before  Iha  Amiamj,  employed  ia  hia  leeearchea 
ordiaaiT  albgoBea  paper.  Ha  laeteiiad  apon  a  line  130  m.  long,  a  nnmber 
of  mmU  walcr-tignt  eopyiog  fraaca,  each  10  m.  from  ooe  another,  in 
whieh  the  aaniitlaed  paper  waa  fmntalnad  The  whole  oooeeni  waa  tank 
in  the  lake  at  night,  after  the  manner  of  the  wily  fisher  lor  eela  when 
mttit^  a  night  line,  but  with  almoat  man  precaution.  It  waa  permitted 
to  reaain  there  until  a  sonny  day  had  illomined  the  boeom  of  the  lake, 
and  then  with  timilar  oaation  and  aacMCiy  drawn  op  daring  the  following 
night.  The  raeolt  provwd  that  tba  water  attains  its  mazimnm  of 
tianapaieney  daring  winter,  the  aetioo  of  light  being  then  still  apparent 
at  a  ospth  of  3S0  feet.  In  Joly,  on  the  oUier  hand,  complete  darknest 
reigoad  at  a  depth  of  150  feeC  X.  Forel  attribatea  the  oomparatiTe 
opacity  of  tha  water  in  innuner  to  ila  eontaioing  a  greater  affioant  ol 
organic  ' 

Tnnuaai 


The 

neliea 
poDoa 


lasncAL,  yiwlatl»a  Oemmy 
"  ptaetioaf  Bn^and  "  in  har 
good  town  of  Hamburg  haa 


Oemu&y  ia  bMding  fair,  it  woald  teem,  to  oat- 
har  own  eepecial  domain  of  practicality. 
itly  added  to  other  institutions  a 
ttodia  fwo  nagatirea  are  taken  in  diflerrnt  attitudes 
ariminal  who  geta  within  tha  elatdiea  of  the  law,  and  being 
laeaeiiiiil  in  the  aiebiTta  of  the  city  ruder  fatare  identification  easier 
Mr  iIm  polioa.  and  Iha  dtnial  of  prerioos  oonrictiona  harder  for  the 
•aaaaad.  The  ilalfo  k  lOMttd  in  part  of  t)>e  criminal  eoart,  and  the 
method  ailiiiilad  ia  In  inMhaa  tha  individual  into  it,  teat  him  npoa  a 
alool.  tha  pfato  being  already  within  tha  aaaMtn,  whieh  iatoenated  for  the 
iloal  in  fMrtien.  and  tlie  nhytionoBy  of  the  eriminal  ia  already 
imptialai  ■pest  tlia  gahtiwe  baloia  ha  hna  aid  time  to  impart  to  it  tliat  air 
of  piateiualiiial  innoaanea  wUeh randan  the  pbotograpba of  hardened  law- 
brenkara  oflon  of  to  little  naa  aa  a  maana  of  identfflcation.  whan  they 
hnva  hard  tiaa  to  prepare  themaelvaa  (or  the  ordaaL 


raiiiaaeiit  Edcb  aoma  ap  hit  a«perianaa  of  eikonogen  in  the  following 
note  in  tha  Phologrm^rittht  Comifomdnt,  whieh  explaint  amongst  other 
Iktoga  how  ailMMgHl  Hf***  ^  *^  eoontry  andcr  the  varying  forms 
aoaapiainad  of  Igr  one  ol  tna  eoatiibntora  to  the  JoraxAL.  "  Eikonogen  " 
ba  aaya  "  waa  i1iaa»iaied  hj  Dr.  Aadiaatn,  of  Berlin,  and  haa  been  mana- 
laatniad  ainea  Iha  apring  by  Krflgaaar.  of  Frankfort :  first  in  the  form  of 
a  greyish  powder,  bat  now  in  the  form  of  eompact  granular  eryitals.  It 
ia  in  TsaUty  tlia  todiom  talt  of  Amido-BnaphthoI-B-mono-ialphario 

iBO,Ka 
teid,  ita  (ormala  being  C^  H^  I  OH  It  (ormt  a  wliite   eryttalline 

(MH^ 
powder,  tha  aaoeona  eolation  of  wiiieo  doaa  not  get  brown  in  tlie  preaenoe 
ol  aoAun  enlphita  witan  eipoaad  to  tiM  air.  Ita  action  on  bromide  of 
aihpea  griatine  platea  it  to  ptodnee  very  besutifnl  gradations  with  delicate 
half  teoaa.  It  never  eloada  emolaion  plates,  and  acU  very  beneficially  in 
ariatioa  to  tbiir  dtgiiie  of  aanaitivaMBa.  It  baa  been  for  tome  time 
taplojad  in  the  Viaana  azparimaatnl  aahool  of  photogn^y." 


BECENT  PATENTS. 


AHPUCATIOWS  POB  PATEiTS. 
So.  M.JTO— "  A  X«w  or  Improvwl  CbUapeibl*  fVaMing  Chamber  for  Photo- 
gi^Me  C*attn»r    W.  TxLAtL—lMUd  OMtr  28,  1889. 

Ho,  17,117.— "InprevaaaBta  in  tba  Maaaihetiira  of  Fhotonspbic  PUUs." 
CgaHmnltated  by  W.  Beeetu    &  Firr.— /tatef  (ktaitr  2»,  18W. 

Xok  IUUl— "  laiproveoMata  in  Photognpbic   Camens."     F.   MiAU — 
Oaltd  Xaimim  \,  18891 


No.  17,359. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras,  more  especially 
relating  to  Finders."    A.  S.  L.  Abraham. — Dated  A'ovember  1,  1889. 

No.  17,378.— "A  Benzoline  Satuiator  for  Limelight  and  other  Purposes." 
A.  W.  ScovT.— Dated  Novonber  2,  1889. 

No.  17,406.—"  Improvements  relating  to  Permanent  Coloured  Photographic 
Prints  obtained  by  Direct  Printing  from  Negatives."  S.  V.Dardieb. — Dated 
SoKmber  2,  1889.  

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 
No.  15,993.—"  Preserving  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen."    KlsozVTt.—Da'.ed  A'ofCiii^ 
ber  2,  1889.     Price  W. 

♦ 
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Hunt  of  Societr. 


Ireland    

North  Middlewz  Ulnb   

Qreat  Britain   

Ilewcutle.on-Trne  &  N.Conntiw 

Derby 

Bndlord 

Manchester  Anutear 

Bolton  Club  

Photogr^hio  Olnb  _ 

Birkenhead   

Cheltenham  

Uanohener  Photo.  Society  .. 
London  and  Prorincial 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 

Jubilee  Hall,  Homaey-road. 

5a,  PaU  Mall  East. 

Mosley.st.Caf6,  N  ewcastIe-on-Tyne» 

Society's  Rooms,  3,  Derweut^tstreet* 

55,  Kortli  Panule. 

Manchester  Athenajum. 

The  Studio,  Chancery  .lane,  Bolton* 

Anderton'aHotel,Fleet.atreet,K.O. 

Free  Public  Library,  Uamiltcn-Et. 

36,  George-street. 

Masons  Uall  Tavern,  Basiujiluill-Bt. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
OtfOBKR  31,— Mr.  H.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C  H.  Cooks  showed  some  negative-s  on  Carbutt's  celluloid  films.  Tliey 
had  been  given  him  by  a  friend  who  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  a  number  of 
9eDUK)|iaqne  spots  appearing  on  them. 

llie  opuion  of  the  members  wa.s  that  the  spots  were  cau.sed  by  pressure  of 
the  films  against  each  other,  probably  in  conjunction  with  some  friction. 

A  qnestion  fh>m  the  box  was  read : — "  What  is  the  best  colour  for  the  walls- 
of  a  dark  room  f " 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hkndebsom  said  that  he  would  line  a  large  dark  room  with  white 
and  a  small  one  with  black. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DedkhuaM  and  Mr.  A.  Mackie  considered  yellow  to  Ije  better 
than  white,  as  it  reflected  nearly  as  much  visual  light  when  lighted  by  the 
dark-room  window,  but  did  not  redect  powerfully  acting  rays,  some  of  which 
might  enter  by  the  window. 

'llie  CbaIBMAH  saggested  that  Mr.  Henderson  might  have  something  of 
interest  to  tell  the  mamben  on  his  return  from  Australia. 

Ur.  HlsiiBBaoii  said  that  be  hail  brought  back  a  very  line  collection,  prin- 
cipally of  New  7rwslsnd  photographs,  which  he  would  bring  to  a  future 
meetiiig.  He  hatl  also  a  print  bv  a  New  Zealand  photographer — Morris,  of 
Dnnedin — in  which  there  apneaieil  something  of  the  natural  colour  in  the  lace 
of  the  sitter.     That  he  would  also  bring. 

Mr.  J.  Hl'BEBT  then  read  a  paper  oonmienting  principally  u|>on  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting  that  hail  api>eared  in  a  contempo- 
rary. He  also  said  that  after  the  meeting  he  tested  the  water  in  the  zinc  caii 
ftom  which  he  had  taken  his  supply,  and  found  it  to  be  strongly  acid— ap- 
parently with  acetic  acid ;  this  would  account  for  the  slow  and  imperfect. 
appearance  of  the  image  when  he  attempted  to  develop  it. 

The  discoiaion  of  the  previoos  week's  pai>er  Iwing  open,  Mr.  Debenham 
noted  that  it  was  advised  to  lower  the  light  or  use  a  coat  of  coloured  varnish 
over  the  negative  if  then  was  insuflicieot  intensity.  Did  Mr.  Huliert  aHimi 
that  with  a  proportionately  short  exposure  to  a  strong  light  the  result  was 
las  vigorous  than  with  a  sufficiently  long  exiiosure  to  a  weak  light .' 

Mr.  UcBEtrr  teplied  that  it  was  ut  all  events  easier  to  give  correct  exposure 
with  a  weak  light  than  with  a  verj-  .strong  one. 

Mr.  F.  A.  BaiOOR  maintained  that  there  was  an  essential  diflference  in  the 
results  fh>m  a  weak  and  ftom  a  strong  light ;  some  negatives  were  so  dense 
that  a  weak  light  woold  not  get  through  them,  no  matter  how  long  might  be 
given.     He  had  negatives  that  he  could  not  enlarge  by  limelight. 

Mr.  ilENDBliso!!  said  that  in  making  transparencies  in  the  camera  he  got 
more  density  by  stopping  down  the  lens. 

The  Chairmah  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hubert  had  tried  other  developers  than 
ferrous  oxalate. 

Mr.  HlBBBT  replied  that  at  the  previous  meeting  he  had  submitted  several 
pictures  develojied  with  hydro<iuiuone  and  with  pyro.  He  had  tried  eikonogen 
that  day  both  for  bromide  enlargement  and  lor  negatives.  For  the  latter 
purpose  he  did  not  like  it,  as  it  took  so  long  to  develop  with  it. 

Mr.  Uiudbbsob  inquired  whether  any  good  developer  could  be  recommended 
for  plates  that  had  been  exposed  fur  several  days  to  an  atmosphere  containing 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  moisture  and  at  a  temperature  of  90'.  He  had  tried 
carbonate  of  litbiom  instead  of  ammonia.  With  the  usual  method  he  had 
obtaine<l  a  reversed  image. 
Mr.  L.  E.  Morgan  was  elected  a  member. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  Committee  meeting  held  on  the  Ilth  ultimo  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  was 
elected  on  the  Committee. 

On  the  25th  ultimo  and  the  Ist  inst.ant  the  Committee  were  engaged  m  con- 
sidering the  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Association,  with  a  view  to  enlarging 
the  Bcojie  of  its  action  and  the  rights  and  conditions  of  membership.  At  the 
latter  meeting  the  Committee  dealt  with  an  application  for  assistance,  and 
nude  a  grant  to  meet  the  case. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CWR 
Assi-AL  Mkktino,  Anilerton's  Hotel,  Wednesday,  November  6,  1889. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  vear :— Trustees :  Messrs. 
W.  Acklanil  and  T.  Charters  White.— CominiVto  ■  'Messrs.  W.  F.  Benham, 
K.  P.  Cembrano,  H.  E.  Davis,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  F.  Haes,  A.  Mackie,  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  and  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf.  — iiftroiion  •  Mr.  C.  D.  Hesse.— CVro<or  .• 
Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings.  — Recorder.-  Mr.  E.  Clifton.  — //on.  Secretary  and 
Trtasurer :  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  London,  N.E. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
November  5. — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Tliis  being  the. annual  meeting,  certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  rules  were 
adopted. 

The  Council's  renort,  toi?ether  with  that  of  the  Treasurer,  showed  great 
activity  and  financial  prosperity  as  the  result  of  the  doings  of  the  past  year. 

Tile  election  of  officers  and  Council  then  took  place,  the  following  being 
electeii :— yrf.«</eH< ;  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor.— CokmctY-  Rev.  E.  Healy,  Messrs. 
W.  Bishop,  G.  J.  Clarke,  J.  Douglas,  A.  Mackie,  L.  Medland,  J.  Oakley,  F.  G. 
Reader,  H.  Walker,  W.  Vtvi.—Curator :  Mr.  W.  T.  Coserdon.— Secretary  and 
Treasurer :  Mr.  N.  Percy  Fcx,  2,  Princess-terrace,  Primrose-hill,  N.W. 

A  new  menilier  was  admitti-d. 

Next  meeting  will  be  a  lantern  night. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
October  28, — Mr.  J.  Humphries  in  tlie  chair. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  upon  Bromide  Paper 
and  Enlarging.  In  the  course  of  an  hour's  address  he  touched  upon  the 
salient  points  of  the  process,  remarking  that  his  object  was  to  give  the  benefit 
of  his  personal  experience,  and  not  to  give  the  members  an  elaborate  essay.  A 
portrait  negative  enlargement  was  then  made  anil  developed,  and  the  method  of 
vignetting  and  exposing  in  the  draperies  illustrated.  Afterwards  Mr.  Chang 
passed  up  a  landscajie  negative  which  Mr.  Fry  enlarged  to  15  x  12,  and  then 
demonstrated  his  method  of  iirinting-in  a  sky  from  a  separate  negative. 

The  lecture  and  demonstration  were  full  of  practical  interest. 


EAST  DULWICH  AND  PECKHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Friday,  November  1,— Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Aland  elected  as  member. 

The  business  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a  demonstration  of  Developmetit  by 
the  President  and  Mr.  Cowling. 

Some  positives  on  ground  glass,  by  Mr.  Dowling,  handed  round  for  inspection, 
were  much  admired. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  November  5, — 
Mr.  B.  J.  Taylor  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Hawksley  was  elected  a  member. 

A  demonstration  of  lantern  slide  making  was  given  by  Messrs.  T.  J.  Hibbert, 
Furness,  and  Brown,  the  two  former  using  the  Alpha  plates  and  developer  as 
sent  out  by  tlie  makers,  ami  the  latter  using  Thomas  s  plates  and  Mawson's 
developer.     Mr.  Hibbert  also  exhibited  the  acme  camera  by  Watson  &  Sons. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
November  1,— Colonel  Playfair  in  the  chair. 

A  sn^estion  was  made  that  negatives  which  have  done  their  work  and  are  no 
longer  m  use  by  members  should  be  brought  to  the  monthly  meetings  and 
exchanged  for  mutual  benefit  This  received  the  favourable  consideration  of 
those  present. 

Dr.  Harman  Brown  read  a  paper  on  Tlie  Eye  considered  as  a  Camera. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  December  6,  when  Mr.  H.  A.  H. 
Daniel  will  read  a  paper. 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
November  4.— Annual  meeting.- Mr.  G.  Newbt  Watson  presided. 

The  annual  report  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  The  number  of 
members  showed  an  increase  of  ten  during  the  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  :— 
President:  Mr.  E.  Ensor. —  Vice-President:  Mr.  G.  Newby  Watson. — Council: 
J.  A.  Fothergill,  H.  W.  Holies,  R.  A.  Luck,  W.  F.  K.  Stock.— Treasurer : 
Mr.  T.  Howlett.— 7/oK.  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  Ganitte  Brewis. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  31,— Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  T.  C.  Morris,  J.  0. 
DeWolf,  and  J.  H.  Swift. 

Announcement  was  nuade  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  TunHridge  Wells,  had 
kindly  promised  the  loan  of  his  valuable  collection  of  pictures  on  the  close  of 
the  exhibition  in  the  Camera  Club.  The  pictures  will  be  on  view  in  the  rooms 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Brown  read  a  paper.  From  (airo  (o  the  Cataract,  illustratetl  by  a 
number  of  excellent  lantern  slides ;  after  which  *  selection  of  dides  were 


projected  on  the  screen.  These  had  been  developed  by  hydroquinone  on  the 
new  llford  plates,  showing  the  jicculiar  warm  colour  obtained  by  different 
exposures  to  gaslight,  explanations  being  given  by  Messrs.  W.  'Tomkinson 
and  F.  A.  Schierwater. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  the 
Association  of  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Art  Societies  of  Liverpool,  that  a 
soirie  will  be  held  in  St.  George's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  December  18,  requesting 
the  co-o]«;ration  of  the  memlwrs  of  this  Society. 

A  smoking  social  concert  will  be  held  at  No.  3,  Lord-street  on  Friday, 
November  15,  at  a  quarter  to  eight,  the  musical  arrangements  for  which  will  lie 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Williams.  There  will  also  be  a  lantern 
evening  on  Thursday,  November  21,  at  seven  o'clock ;  subject,  Xurmatidy  and 
Jlrittiiny,  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  W.  Tomkinson,  and  E.  M.  Tunstall,  On© 
hundred  and  fifty  slides  will  be  sliown. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  30, — Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  (President)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  disposal  of  preliminary  business,  a  discussion  was  opened  by  the 
President  on  Slops  and  titeir  Value  in  Plutlmjraphy.  In  the  first  place,  he 
pointed  out  that  advantages  were  gained  at  times  by  admitting  a  large  amount 
of  light  through  a  given  lens,  especially  if  the  subjects  were  near  at  hand,  a» 
in  portraiture,  or  for  instantaneous  work.  The  fiatness  of  field  in  such  cases 
would  be  greatly  restricted,  as  tlie  elementary  principle  of  a  stop  was  to 
reduce  the  effect  of  marginal  rays  and  so  increase  llatness  of  field ;  this  was 
clearly  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams  showing  the  course  of  parallel  and 
oblique  rays  with  and  without  a  diaphragm.  The  fol.owing  points  were  dealt 
with ; — Tlie  primary  use  of  stops  to  tlatten  the  field  ;  and,  secondary,  to  give 
proportionate  exposure.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  diameter  of  stop 
used  should  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  ;  that  the 
plate  shall  have  a  definite  sensitiveness ;  that  there  be  a  definite  standard  of 
light  ;  and  that  a  ready  measure  of  small  lapses  of  time  be  provided.  The 
standard  adopted  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  of  iiuinbering 
stops  was  referred  to,/-64,  &c.,  meiining  that  the  diameter  of /'-til  stop  is  equal 
to  one-sixty-fourth  of  the  focal  length  ol  lens,  and,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
this  was  constant.  Regarding  rapidity  of  plate  the  speaker  deprecated  the 
practice  of  shifting  from  one  make  of  plate  to  another  without  good  reason,  as 
it  led  to  uncertainty.  As  a  measure  of  time,  mechanical  means  must  be  resoited 
to,  for  no  one  could  exjiose  by  hand  so  short  a  period  as  one-twentieth  of  a 
second,  much  less  one-sixtieth.  A  time  shutter — working  at  one-sixty-fourth 
of  a  second  and  adjustable  to  slower  movement,  three  seconds — was  shown  iu 
action.     Some  remarks  upon  the  iris  form  of  diaphragm  were  also  made. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  President's  address,  Mr.  Bkaham  con- 
trasted the  human  eye  and  the  eye."  of  animals  with  a  lens— the  iris  being  the 
natural  stop  or  diaphragm,  adjustable  more  or  less  according  to  the  powei- 
exercised  by  the  muscles.  He  also  sketched  the  passage  of  rays,  forming  an 
image  in  a  pinhole  camera  to  illustrate  the  smallest  diaphragm. 

Mr.  Austin  J.  King  gathered  from  the  Chainnan  that  lor  landscape  work  a 
small  diaphragm  was  to  be  preferred,  but  wished  to  know  why  it  was  not  the 
practice  to  use  the  smallest  stop  the  subject  and  light  would  admit  of? 

The  Chaii-man  generally  worked  at  /-32,  which  gave  him  a  sharp  picture, 
and  when  the  nearest  object  was  not  less  than  thirty  yards  away  there  was 
no  occasion  to  alter  the  focus  of  the  camera. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  (Secretary),  in  answer  to  Mr.  King,  said  that  in  portrait 
work  small  stops  diminished  the  brilliancy  and  rotundity  of  the  image  ;  here 
tlatuess  of  field  was  not  essential  or  desirable.  In  the  case  of  certain  outdoor 
subjects  a  moderately  large  stop  was  thought  by  many  to  yield  a  more  natural 
representation  than  when  a  small  stop  was  used — one  gave  an  idea  of  atmophere, 
the  other  was  map-like. 

Mr.  Perren  used  the  largest  stop  he  could  compatible  with  good  definition. 

Mr.  RuDGK  inquired  whether  the  slop  did  not  in  the  case  of  oblique  rays 
merely  check  the  passage  and  cause  them  to  be  forced  with  the  more  pai-allel 
rays  through  the  aperture. 

The  Chaiu.man  replied  that  if  such  were  the  case  colours  would  be  produced. 

Mr.  Briscoe  said  a  new  stop  had  been  suggested  by  a  Mr.  Ziiunier  to  work 
diagonally  in  the  lens  tube,  tlie  object  being  to  increase  the  exposure  of  lore- 
ground  and  diminish  that  of  the  sky. 

This  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  shape  of  stops. 

Mr.  Harbutt  spoke  of  a  disc  of  perforated  zinc  being  used  with  satisfactory 
eifect  in  front  of  a  lens. 

Another  member  had  seen  such  stops  with  a  central  opening  of  the  usual 
size  employed  between  lenses  of  {lortrait  combination. 

The  question  of  circular  versus  rectangular  diaphragms  was  also  considered, 
the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Braham,  llarliutt,  and  the  Secretary,  giving  their  own 
views  as  to  whether  openings  of  equal  area  were  similar  in  ettect  upon  the  plata 
or  the  reverse. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  November  27. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN 
BERLIN. 
In  the  meeting  of  October  18,  Mr.  E.  Vogel  delivered  a  lecture  recording  his 
experience  in  regard  to  dark  chamber  glasses.  He  showed  by  a  series  of 
experiments  with  red  glass,  with  the  assistance  of  a  spectroscope,  that  light 
rays  exactly  similar  wnen  considered  optically  may  act  in  a  very  difl'erent 
manner  actinically,  as  part  of  the  red  glass  keeps  back  the  effective  rays  while 
the  remaining  portion  docs  not,  and  lightness  of  hue  gives  no  indication 
whereby  this  might  be  determined.  The  lecturer  produced  very  good  perfectly 
black  enlarged  views  on  bromide  of  silver  paper,  developed  by  means  of 
eikouogen.  This  agent,  he  said,  by  the  way,  is  no  longer  put  on  tlie  market  as 
a  grey  powder,  but  in  the  form  of  fine  colourless  crystals.  The  lecturer  would 
rather  recommend  it  for  positive  than  negative  development. 

Dr.   Zi;nkku  described  a  luethod  of  taking  [ihotographs  through  a  small 
opening  without  an  objective;  also  through  two  intersecting  slits,  whereby 
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eoaridcrablr  dMortol  or  onkatored  imagai  migfat  be  obtained  ;  tbe  process 
Wag  otharwiM  of  no  prartj«a]  valae. 

n*  imwUHg  Sulljr  adoptal  the  reMdatloo,    "That  the    library  of   the 
AaodatioB  be  •nriehed  bj  the  addition  of  a  namber  of  new  JoornaU  and  Year- 
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I»  tlM  noanl  meeting,  October  12,  a  panoramic  view  from  Pari^  taken  by 
maai  w  Moeeaaid'*  apparatn*,  wax  the  prineipal  object  of  interest 
Harr  OouwAjra,  jun.,  gav«  a  deaeription  or  tbe  uutrument  employed,  con- 


j  himaelf,  however,  to  iu  principlea  only. 
Tws  plaliBm  gmnn  priata  fraa  U«rg  Brockeech,  of  Leipzig,  excited 
admlwrtwi  balk  far  tba  baaotjr  of  Ika  <ia»parit>oo  and  the  effective  treatment 
of  tba  porfUre  priata.  The  platinnai  priati  of  Mr.  W.  Winter,  of  Derby, 
exbiUteil  by  Herr  C.  CIrich,  did  not  (orpan  the  well-known  picture,  Afif 
Mammy,  by  tha  aame  author.  The  pbotographa  taken  during  a  journey 
thrngk  India  aad  China,  by  Baron  Joaeblm  Ton  Brenner  Felnch,  were  really 
ezedkat  nrodoetiiNii  for  as  aoatcar ;  tbe  lame  migfat  be  aaid  of  tbe  views 
piodaead  tj  Mr.  Ptiti.  Bat  tbe  piiet  it  rtnautmn  oftba  evening  nnqaestion- 
ably  via  tbe  leetoia  deliverol  by  the  lapariai  Ooandllor  Lackhardt  on  the 
ntowUac  of  aagativec  Nooa  of  tba  aahaeoaaat  ttaaaa  of  the  programme 
conU  afaaorit  tba  »wal  attMtioa  fa  tba  laaa  liagraa,  tboi«h  the  leggefl-iOand 
of  Dr.  Ul  flMhnak  fer  dataeti**  caaMna  ««  naaarfcabia  for  an  &trament 
whicb  ii  nwiainili  into  tba  OHllart  poadbb  tp«M. 


Corre^oitHrnce- 


ftvrnywiwh  ikMU  a«wr  vrili  m  tett  Mm  tf  U«  p^er. 


MB.  H.  P.  BOBINSON'S  PHOTOGBAPHS  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Tq  tht  EonoB. 

Sn.— Than  baa  ol  lata  baan  a  gooil  imX  o(  controTeray  aboat  the  oom- 
paraiiea  mariu  of  abarplr  tniinnil  aad  oat-o(-foc<u  photograph*,  which 
woold  Dot  haaa  baan  laM  eraditabia  to  aoma  of  the  diapntanta,  nor  leas 
■aafol  I*  Ilia  taatea,  had  thara  baan  lata  pnMoal  (aaliag  manifaatad  in 

By  raadtag  Iba  nry  elavar  latten  on  both  lidea  of  the  qnestioD,  I  have 
(ot  aoaaa  Inatimillou  and  a  little  annaaniant,  bat  the  atrongeat  impraaaion 
tbqr  havo  Ml  with  ma  ia  regrat  that  a  baiter  and  more  amiable  tone  haa 
not  nhamatariiad  tham.  If  tha  diewiaaioB  wa<i  atarted  in  the  intaresta  of 
pbotogiapfay  and  photognphan.  aa  il  o«ght  to  havs  baan,  that  laadable 
aad  aaama  to  ma  to  ham  ^Mm  plaaa,  in  finat  maasnra,  to  ill-feeling  and 
a  diiiil  to  wfita  a  clatar  latiar.  I  aaa  Mitber  able  nor  willing  to  make 
Iba  aapiaaaiun  of  an  opioioo  aa  auiiaa  for  smart  writing,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  diaeaaa  tba  vatad  qnaation  of  rsaliam  or  any  other  iam.  By  tha 
eoortaajr  ol  tba  Comwiltaa  el  Iba  CaaMBa  Glob,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
ol  Maing  tbe  ootaooM  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinaon's  years  of  what  I  am 
diapoaait  to  tbiak  sanisal  and,  vithoal  doobt.  clever  work  now  exhibited 
at  tba  Caowra  (3ab,  aad  it  ia  aboal  Ibis  oahibition  that  I  ask  your  per- 
■itoinw  to  aay  a  law  wgria. 

Iiat  BM  uoafaia  at  eoa*  thai  I  an  bat  an  iodiflcrant  worker  with  the 
aaiaara,  aad  that,  ri^Mly  or  wrongly,  I  have  as  great  an  admiration  for 
Mr.  Bobiaaon'a  phoiogispha  a*  ha  has  himaelf— perhaps  a  greater  con- 
aidsnd  aa  photogaplw ;  bat  wa  iboold  probably  each  pot  a  widely  different 
valaa  apoa  Ihao^  aoaaidafad  aa  pietwaa.  I  grant  that  the  acienee  of  them 
ia  gnat,  kot  I  thiak  tha  art  ol  thaa  ia  anall.  I(  a  piotare  doaa  not  sag- 
,  it  ia,  aa  a  pictoia,  bad ;  aad  il  it  claim  to  ba  aa  exaaple, 


Mr.  BoUaaoa'a  work  is  so  aetoriooaly  iaipartaat  ia  siae  that  it  mast 
cioramand  attantion.  Iberofors,  it  ia  of  ao  littla  nMNBcnt  to  yonng  amatenr 
pbolograpliats  to  aaoartatn  wbathar  il  is  or  i«  not  worthy  their  stady,  aa 
tha  works  d  Iba  "  Old  Maatasa  "  ara  worthy  the  study  of  art  stadents. 
Thai  ia  Iba  qoaalioa  I  aak,  aad  I  sboold  like  to  see  it  diapaaaioaately 
Doaa  tbe  Commitlaa  ol  tba  Camara  Club  exhibit  Mr.  BobinaoD'a 
«  adaaatioeal  pnrpoaaa.  or  from  feelings  of  ooartaqr  and 
I  Tsgard  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Bohiaaan  baa  aamad.  aad  jaatly,  both  money  and  fame  by  his 
pbotogiapby.  aad  ba  eoold  aearealy  ba  atpaetad  to  call  the  bridge  rotten 
that  haa  oarriad  bin  saMiy  orar.  Hie  photographs  bars  served  their 
yarpoaa  aad  Ui^  bat  Iba  raisoa  ifllr*  of  Ibair  eziateaoe  is  a  thing  of  the 
Tbs7  ar*  pbotagrapha,  aad  aot  psetares,  and  that  is  what  photo- 
r  aapiR  to  be,  what  Ib^  oagbt  to  be,  and  what  tbey  most  be, 
or  photaRiapby  will  ne«ar  ba  worthy  to  be  eallad  aa  art-acienoe,  nor  a 
photograph  a  work  of  art  What  woold  be  ttie  sOset  opoo  an  artistic 
mind  and  tempnvmant  if  ita  owaar  had  to  live  ia  a  hoase  ihe  walls  of 


which  were  adorned  as  the  Camera  Club's  rooms  now  are  ?  Silver  prints 
as  large  as  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robinson  must  always  be  unpleasing, 
even  if  the  prints  have  not  other  and  greater  objections. 

The  combinations  are  more  deftly  done  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
person  conld  do  them,  but  they  are  not  naturally  done ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  in  a  way  to  suggest  nature  ;  they  are  unnatural  (if  not  impossible) 
and,  therefore,  unpleasing  and  worse.  The  figures  are  too  evidently 
mo<lels,  dressed  as  peasants,  fisher-girls,  *c. ;  but  they  are  not,  and  do  not 
look  Uke,  peasants  and  fisher-girls.  Tbey  are  posed  by  the  photographer, 
and  not  posed  as  the  occupations  represented  would  have  posed  them. 
In  some  cases  they  are  out  of  scale  with  the  surroundings.  In  others, 
shadows  seem  to  be  thrown  from  more  than  one  source  of  light.  The- 
sun-bonnetted  model  is  repeated  ad  nauseam.  Having  read  some  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  writings,  I  am  almost  sorry  I  have  seen  his  photographs. 

Mr.  Robinson  would  be,  perhaps,  the  photographer  before  all  others  I 
should  like  to  consult  in  any  manipulative  difficulty,  be  the  process  what 
it  might ;  but  I  should  avoid,  rather  than  be  led  by,  his  silver-printed 
combination  photographs,  becauic  I  do  not  think  they  have  good  art 
qualities.  There  may  be  others  who  think  and  feel  much  as  I  do  about 
them— I  may  even  venture  to  say,  I  kn  >w  there  are— and  I  hope  they 
will  more  fully  and  ably  discuss  the  question  than  I  am  able  to  do. 

Doubtless  this  letter  will  bring  down  the  thunders  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
wrath  upon  me,  if  he  do  not  affect  to  consider  it  beneath  his  notice.  Had 
these  photographs  not  been  exhibited  at  the  Camera  Club,  I  should 
probably  never  have  seen  them  ;  and  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  of  their  claims  to  be  considered  works  of  art.  An 
exhibition  of  "Old  Masters"  at  Burlington  House  is  instructive,  and  so 
should  one  at  the  Camera  Club  be.  The  present  one  may  claim  to  be 
that,  if  it  be  understood  to  be  an  exhibition  of  what  not  to  do. — I  am, 
yours,  *c.  Babi  Rons. 

The  ArtM  Club,  43,  BUxmubury-tquare,  W.C. 

[Do  not  the  generoliaations  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Bart  Rous  apply 
with  equal  force  to  some  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  and  other  work* 
of  acknowledged  "  Old  Masters  ?  ''—Ed.] 


LANDSCAPE   ART. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib,— It  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  reply  again  to  our 
Liverpool  friend,  "  F.  B."  Instead  of  being  duly  thankful  for  the  specific: 
intarniatiaa  voochsafed  in  the  article,  and  to  which  objection  has  not 
been  offered  by  any  other  person,  he  has  attacked  a  casual  general  obser- 
vation, on  which  he  thinks  he  has  caught  tlie  writer  tripping.  The  way 
this  is  done  would  almost  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  toes  of  a  great  land- 
scape painter  had  been  unintentionally  trodden  on  the  tender,  corny 
point ;  if  so  it  is  a  pity,  as  the  mere  side  issue  which  he  raises  has  been 
for  general  purposes  snfficiently  answered.  If  the  article  is  worth  looking 
at  again,  it  will  be  foond  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  sentences  cavilled 
at  is,  that  since  the  advent  of  photography  the  general  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  aspects  of  external  nature  has  been  so  much  more- 
widely  diSu-sed  that  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best,  of  the  painters  have- 
been  obliged  to  represent  nature  or  landscape  much  more  truthfully  than 
had  been  their  wont  in  consequence  of  tlie  educative  influence  which 
photography  has  exerted  upon  all— artists  as  well  as  the  public — who  are 
the  purchasers  of  artists'  work,  and  who  will  not  now  submit  to  receive- 
the  productions  of  the  blottesque  school  either  as  works  of  art  or  as  repre- 
sentations of  nature.  If  this  has  not  been  made  sufficiently  clear  before, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  w^ill  now  be  made  so,  even  to  the  sharp  sight  of 
the  objector.  Doubtless  other  influences  have  also  been  at  work  in  the 
same  direction  ;  even  he  may  have  come  under  them.  If  "  the  landscape 
art "  was  as  highly  developed  before  photography  was  thought  of  as  it 
has  been  since,  and  as  it  is  now,  that  may  be,  and  was  granted,  so  far  as- 
the  mere  painting  thereof  is  concerned,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
the  careful  study  of  nature  was  very  rarely  attempted  in  the  earlier 
oentories  of  its  practice ;  and  when  it  was,  with  the  exceptions  indicated 
its  more  truthful  attempts  were  confined  to  the  schools  mentioned — 
"Holland  and  the  Low  Countries." 

Nicholas  Poussin,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  French  painters,  had 
to  seek,  or  sought,  the  services  of  Gerrard  Lairresse,  of  Li6ge,  one  of  the- 
great  Flemish  men  of  his  time,  to  paint  his  landscape  backgrounds,  and. 
tbe  result  to  Lairresse  was  that  his  more  truthful  early  work  had  to  be- 
discarded  for  the  fictions  of  the  grand  style  to  please  the  debased  taste  of 
the  period.  Richard  Wilson,  who  was  probably  the  first  British  artist 
who  devoted  himself  to  "  the  landscape  art,"  and  than  whom  there  have- 
been  few  better  artists,  was  so  slightly  appreoiatad  from  the  prevalent 
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ignorance  <rf  the  public,  and  his  work*  found  so  few  purchasers,  and  at 
saofa  prices,  that  he  practically  died  of  starvation.  The  public  eye  and 
taste  had  not  yet  been  educated  sufficiently  to  appreciate  his  attempts  at 
truthfully  depicting  nature.  The  well-worn  quotation  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  the  connoisseur,  patron,  and  art  critic  of  his  time,  may  help 
our  friend's  memory—"  Yes,  the  picture  is  good;  but  where  is  your  brown 
tree  "—and  may  show  the  purely  conventional  notions  that  eidsted  as  to 
the  truthful  aspects  of  nature  among  the  most  cultured  people  of  the  end 
of  the  last,  and  well  into  the  beginning  of  this,  century ;  and  this  ignor- 
ance exists  among  many  even  to  the  present  day.  Witness  the  com- 
parative failure  of  the  Art  Congress  which  has  just  been  held  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  artistic  cities  in  the 
empire,  and  of  which  the  leading  journals  say  that  the  last  of  the  Art 
Congresses  have  been  held.  The  entire  contention  is  simply  that  photo- 
graphy has  taught,  and  is  teaching,  artists  and  their  patrons  alike,  that 
truthful  representation  of  the  world  we  live  in  must  be  much  more  care- 
fully attended  to  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  That  the  extremely 
modem  school  of  landscape  workers  now  go  to  nature  and  patiently 
study  to  represent  her  various  phases  is  only  convincing  proof  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  photography  has  revolutionised 
landscape  art.  As  previously  stated,  this  is  perhaps  a  too  sweeping 
assertion,  but  is  sufficiently  to  the  point,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
tag  whereon  to  hang  a  dissertation  or  a  discussion. 

Relative  to  what  was  called  the  second  points  of  the  indictment,  where 
the  veracity  of  my  statements  were  questioned,  if  the  cases  quoted  are 
not  sufficiently  clear,  or  can  in  any  way  be  controverted,  then,  if  it  should 
be  absolutely  necessary,  many  similar  oases  can  be  quoted  with  all  the 
requisite  names  and  authorities  which  would  convince  even  the  redoubt- 
able champion  of  landscape  art,  "  F.  B."  All  his  verbiage  as  to 
"colour,"  "  vegetable  life,"  "  line  overreaching  the  sky,"  "  harmonious 
unity,"  and  the  like,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question,  and 
may  be  passed  over  without  further  notice.  W.  H.  Davies. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST— PROFESSIONAL  VERSUS 
AMATEUR.  TO  WHERE  ARE  WE  DRIFTING?  TO  PERFEC- 
TION OB  ITS  ANTIPODES? 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — The  amount  of  energy  pressed  into  photography  seems  to  baffle 
computation,  either  as  to  bulk,  quality,  or  count.  Forty  years  ago  we 
only  spoke  or  wrote  of  excellence  of  result,  but  now  that  the  art  has 
reached  its  jubilee  of  manhood,  it  is  fashionable  to  bespatter  productions 
«  la  photographic  as  the  result  of  "  quick  exposure,"  "  done  by  a  thirty- 
shilling  set,"  "  So-and-so's  first  attempt,"  "  done  ten  o'clock  at  night  by 
the  flash  lamp ; "  and  every  one  of  these  precious  productions  so  paraded 
are  only  fit  for  the  residue  box  of  ashes,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  the  art,  yet 
notices  of  such  attempts  occupy  much  of  the  literature  of  photographic 
journalism,  and  a  large  amount  of  -wall  space  at  our  exhibitions.  In 
looking  for  the  cause,  we  discover  no  less  than  three  caterers  for  this 
unnatural  and  undesirable  appetite — namely,  the  publisher,  the  apparatus 
maker,  and  the  merchant  or  dealer.  These  trio  are  the  nursery  whereat 
the  newly  fledged  swarm  of  amateurs  assume  wings  and  fly  forth  to  deluge 
the  world  with  their  would-be  works  of  art. 

Those  whose  avocation  it  is  to  produce  photographic  blocks  for  the 
printer  are  much  incensed  by  the  rubbishy  photographs  which  are  being 
continually  sent  to  them  for  reproduction.  An  architect  sends  a  photo- 
graph of  a  pulpit,  the  top  burnt  out,  and  the  lower  portion  as  dark  as 
thunder.  We  expostulate.  He  retorts,  "  Why,  I  did  it  myself,  and  you 
reproduce  it,  that's  all."  An  engineer  brought  us  some  photographs  of 
machinery,  the  details  of  which  were  hopelessly  fogged.  In  his  case  he 
tells  us  that  "  they  have  trained  one  of  their  clerks  to  do  the  photograph- 
ing," and  he  seemed  to  intimate  that  my  object  in  complaining  was  to  get 
hold  of  the  taking  of  the  negatives  myself,  and  of  comse  at  a  tradesman's 
scale  of  charges. 

The  cry  was  long  and  loud,  "  Oh,  if  you  could  only  give  us  a  block  or  a 
lithographic  tramfer  direct  from  the  photograph,  we  will  make  your  fortune 
for  you  !  "  Well,  experience  has  discounted  the  offer  sadly.  Now  that  we 
can  do  both,  they  refuse  to  supply  us  with  suitable  photographs  or  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  proper  production,  and  hence  my  query,  "  To  where  are 
we  drifting  ?  "  A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  pinchback  watches.  We 
have  now  pinchback  photographs,  and  pinchback  photographers  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  now  ask.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  preserve  the 
character  of  our  art?  It  is  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  engineer,  and  the  architect,  that  if  they  wish  to  reap  the  full 
advantages  of  photography  they  make  a  fatal  blunder  by  cheese-paring 
at  the  primary  step  of  making  the  negative.  The  camera  maker  assures 
his  customer  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  can  operate  with  it  to  perfection.  The 
dealer  warrants  his  dry  plates  and  patent  developer  as  absolutely  self- 
acting.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  latest  journal,  he  points  to 
testimonials  of  the  work  done  by  "  some  schoolboy  who  took  a  medal ;  " 


and  80  forth.  The  purchaser  believes  and  pays  his  money,  taking  the 
result  as  gospel.  Now  it  this  easy-going,  slip-shod  fashion  be  allowed  to 
go  on  without  effectual  protest,  it  seems  evident  that  photographers  who 
now  pride  themselves  as  such  will  in  the  near  future  be  ashamed  of  their 
connexion  with  it. — I  am,  yours,  <tc.,  Joski'H  Lewis. 

Dublin,  November  2,  1889. 


To  tite  Editor. 

Sir, — Now  that  a  discussion  on  the  relations  of  an  amateur  to  the 
profession  is  fairly  afloat,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  amateurs 
generally  are  too  satisfied  with  their  own  and  their  fellows'  work.  I  hold 
thoroughly  the  opinion  that  the  best  of  us  amateurs  can  only  approach 
and  not  reach  the  better  class  of  professional  work.  I  say  this  not  out 
of  regard  to  retouching  (for  I  hate  it  used  on  any  other  than  female 
heads),  but  because  the  experience  gained  by  constant  practice  in  lighting, 
pose,  and  development,  aidded  to  the  use  of  the  finest  lenses,  give  the 
best  results.  ' 

I  hold,  too,  that  professional  portraits,  in  differing  from  our  own,  are 
things  of  such  value  that  when  amateurs  seek  fewer  of  them  of  their 
family  and  those  dear  to  them  than  they  would  were  they  not  amateurs, 
they  make  a  mistake.  So  much  have  I  ever  felt  this,  that  although  I 
took  two-inch  heads  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  by  myself  scores  of 
portraits  of  myself  and  my  family,  I  possess  portraits  of  these  by  Mayall, 
Hawkins,  and  Schultz,  of  Brighton,  Bullock  of  Leamington,  Burton  of 
Leicester,  and  this  year  my  daughter  has  sat  to  Caldwell,  of  Nottingham, 
more  than  once.  These  things  I  prize  at  over  twenty  times  their  cost 
to  me,  as  high  class  registers  of  times  gone  by. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

W.  A. 


To  tlie  Editor. 

Sib, — I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  last  issue  an  outspoken  letter  from  a 
professional  photographer.  By  this,  my  aim  in  writing  you  a  letter  the 
previous  week  was  obtained.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  with  large 
interests  at  stake  who  feel  deeply  as  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Windsor,  the  wrong 
done  to  them,  and  it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  well  for  them  to  express  their 
views  openly  as  that  gentleman  has  done. 

Many  so-called  amateurs — amongst  them  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Story — pretend  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  professional  man  is  either 
injured  or  thinks  he  is  by  amateurism.  Let  this  be  settled  by  a  score  of 
traders  writing  to  the  journals  in  the  terms  they  speak  to  each  other 
and  the  ground  will  be  cleared.  A  letter  over  the  signature  "  Anti- 
Monopoly  "  has  no  covert  meaning.  It  proclaims  what  the  writer  thinks 
amateurs  have  the  right  to  do,  and  this  is  what  he  and  hundreds  of 
others  are  doing.  Let  the  professionals  take  his  letter  as  a  text  and  give 
their  views  on  the  subject.  The  claim  of  the  writer  to  be  considered  an 
amateur  seems  to  be  absurd.  Your  readers  may  adjudge  his  claim  to  bs 
considered  a  gentleman  after  they  have  read  the  fifth  paragraph  of  his 
letter  to  you  last  week,  and  so  will —  An  Amaiecb. 


EXHIBITION  MATTERS. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

Sir, — For  nearly  twenty  years  now  I  have  journeyed  up  to  town  with 
the  double  object  of  keeping  old  friendships  alive  and  noting  the  progress 
made  by  our  best  workers.  This  year  my  anticipations  of  a  greater  treat 
than  ordinary  had  been  stimulated  by  the  various  criliques  of  t'ae 
Exhibition,  and  also  by  the  many  announcements  published  during  the 
year  of  new  and  improved  processes,  giving  the  photographer  greater 
power  in  effectually  working  our  "  art-science."  The  re-adoption,  too,  of 
the  system  of  giving  medals  seemed  to  point  to  the  present  Exhibition 
being  thoroughly  representative  of  the  very  best  that  the  photographer  of 
to-day  can  accomplish.  I  am  disappointed.  Many  of  the  names  of  our 
foremost  portraitists  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  not  only  does 
the  Exhibition  suffer  from  the  want  of  the  finest  portrait  work,  the  places 
on  the  walls  are  filled  by  contributors  who,  whatever  may  be  their  ether 
merits,  have  certainly  not  done  much  to  assist  the  Hanging  Committee 
in  producing  an  impressive  effect.  Instead  of  the  good  old  English  gilt 
frame  which  used  to  be  the  rule,  the  cheapest  oak  mouldings,  together 
with  the  commonest  German,  seem  to  be  considered  by  the  majority  of 
the  exhibitors  good  enough  to  be  subjected  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Committee.  I  well  remember  an  occasion  when  I  had  done  my  little  best 
by  sending  about  10(.  worth  of  frames  to  grace  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition, 
but,  alas  !  they  were  returned  to  me  utterly  useless.  How  many  others 
have  suffered  the  same  experience  ?  It  is  very  likely,  I  think,  that  the 
dismal  and  cheap  get-up  of  the  present  year  is  due  to  this  cause. 

There  appears  still  another  reason  why  first-class  men  should  not  trouble 
themselves  to  send  their  work.  In  a  few  cases  I  notice  that  one  man's 
work  is  grouped  as  much  as  j^ossible  together,  but  this  is  the  exception. 
Why,  if  good  for  one,  should  it  not  apply  to  all  ?  There  is  very  Utile  in- 
ducement for  most  portraitists  to  send  if  their  works  are  dotted  over  the 
walls  here  and  there.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  understanding  that  a 
certain  space  shall  be  allotted  to  each  exhibitor,  and  his  works  kept 
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together  within  that  space.  I  believe  that,  if  they  would  speak  out,  such 
iiitn  aa  Labyette,  Wane,  LafosM,  Slingsbj,  and  others  have  withdrawn 
'lOMiea  U  •  ^rieranoe  of  some  soeh  sort  as  the  above,  and  the 
le  prolaMiaa  la  great  We  are  told  that  progress  is  being  made. 
Well.  1  cannot  eompMe  the  best  work  of  what  I  may  call  the  old  school 
with  that  of  the  new,  bat  I  have  eonfidenee  in  asking  the  old  names  once 
•gain  to  show  if  the  portraiU  on  the  wall*  of  the  present  Exhibition  are 
ZMlly  the  finest  that  we  can  produce,  or  say  if  the  time  has  come  for  a 
aaw  organiMtion  and*  new  Exhibition. — I  am,  yoors,  dc. 

Ax  Old  Medaiust. 


PEBMANENCE  OF  8ILVEB  PBKTS. 
To  the  Ennoa. 

Sib, — I  ihooU  like  to  raise  the  qoeation  in  your  oolnmna  as  to  the  best 
I  ::eana  ofoMiiriiig  greater  permanency  of  "  silver"  printaon  albomenised 
paper.  I  {ml  moat  kaanly  this  blot  on  the  fair  escntcheon  of  photography, 
and,  as  a  profeariooal,  ila  serioiu  nommwrial  aspects.  No  doubt  our 
plate  maker*  bava  landed  to  rednee  the  permanency  of  silver  prints  by 
pattiag  on  the  market  plates  that,  at  kaat,  will  only  give  thin,  weak  nega- 
tiTM.    Than  oar  mount  and  p^wr  wekwts  are  not  blameleaa. 

Bat  IwNiId  point  oat  a  few  csoaca  and  remedies  in  mv  own  experience. 

(a)  MooatiBg  and  spotting  room  being  damp.    Remedy  obvious. 

(6)  The  nae  of  paste  witboat  the  addiSon  of  pure  carbolic  acid. 

(c)  The  keeping  of  silver  peints  by  pbotograpbers  and  customers  in 
damp  rooms.  I  always  advise  eostoinsn  to  keep  all  their  photographs  in 
a  really  warm  Imng  room. 

(ABoOing  print*  bitea  they  are  dry  (this  I  foond  neceaaary  to  avoid 
4'i*<iilnf  of  tba  •nrtie*  of  "  doubly  "  albomenised  papers;  and  consequent 
|)*«ikfag  oS  to  eaatamen  in  a  iomewfaal  damp  condition.  This  was  done 
by  nj  aaaiatanta  witboal  my  knowMge,  and  in  a  few  months  I  had  a 
large  number  returned,  and  covered  more  oe  leas  with  spots.  I  now 
thorooghly  dry  each  print  after  rolling— in  front  of  a  stove  in  winter,  and 
in  (onuner  by  li^iag  oat  in  a  warm  room. 

Ify  own  pnetiee  is  as  follows  :— 1.  I  avoid  too  thin  negatives.  2.  Use 
*  nlTW  bath  of  at  least  "  60."    1.  Only  to  os*  the  best  and  most  reliable 

E,  as  Tropp'a  doably  albamaniMd  "pirmanent  pink."  4.  Clean 
far  frame*,  fi.  Cartful  wuUik  and  ■•  roseing  "  alter  hypo.  6. 
good  blotting  boards,  and  •««■  tbm  remove  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  Mottan.  7.  Pasta  mad*  from  Bsvwn  A  Poison's  com  fiour  (I  do 
Ml  belisTe  in  starch),  with  tha  addition  of  pure  carbolic  acid,  and  made 
llaab  each  day.  8.  Only  to  nas  moonta  of  beat  quality.  9.  BoUiog  before 
■nnta  ara  "  bone  dry,"  and  tkaroufklf  warming  and  drying  after.  10. 
Onljr  to  0**  a  mooniing  room  that  i*  iMorougklf  warm  and  dry.  11. 
Paritet  eiaanUnass  all  thraagh. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  "ready  "  aensitisad  papns  of  good  quality 
are  moca  permanent  than  that  sensitised  daily  by  tha  printer  tor  the  day's 
nas,  and  that  prinu  on  "  snamallad  "  moonu  an  mota  pennaoent  than 
thoa*  on  moonta  ituU  ara  ao<  «n*nnnsil  1  bop*  to  ae*  soma  really  per- 
inananl  printing  pioe**s,  •*  r*-**— *j|— ,  in  universal  naa,  bat  aa  that 
'■  won't  bis  yet,"  I  am  nlnmefy  aasiona  tu  maka  the  moat  of  the  useful 
and  rimpl*  silver  print,  lbe«^  Mnoaally  I  prefer  th*  be*atifal  and 
•itirti*  yhliniHyps  print 
Ba||iag  to  ■*•  Mm*  MflgailiaB*  bom  practical  photographer*,  and 
~    '    ;  my  eard — I  am,  yoors,  Ac.  Mobe  Liobt. 


A  CLAIM. 

To  lAs  Enrroa. 

Sib,— Having  ob**rv*d  iMcntly  s*T*ral  soggestions  for  the  nae  of  bi- 
Bulpliite*,  or  •••dd"  ■olphit**,  miiad  with  ■•  bypmalphiu  of  soda" 
(thiosnlph*!*  of  lodiDm),  tor  firing  and  clearing  photographic  plate*, 
I  wish  to  diract  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  mixture  or  oomposition 
tor  above  and  allied  porpoaea  forma  th*  sahject  of  a  patent  taken  out  by 
me  and  eompletcd  on  I>»e«mb*  n,  1887,  No.  17,698.  and  entitled, 
ImprvttwunU  Htlating  to  Mtmmt  Jtr  Jfjtimt  and  CUariHg  Photographic 

Sine*  the  Uumeia%  data  tha  slate  of  my  health  has  largely  oondnoed 
to  th*  delay  in  wlindiinliig  this  eompoand  and  its  functions  to  photo- 
graphan.  Th*  malarial,  howerer,  will  b*  issoed  shortly  in  convenient 
form  by  Ih*  PUtinotyp*  Company,  onlil  which  time  I  will  not  trouble 
yon  mb  further  partieolars,  which  vonld  probably  savour  of  an  adver- 
Bt— I  am.  yoor*.  Ac,  HaaaxBT  B.  Buxuxr. 


Komwaunaanui  Aitamm  PBcmMBamc  AasociATioir.— A 
aMi  aibftWan  of  pbotsgrsplai,  eaowias,  Ac,  will  be  held  io  Osatlagato  L«ctare 
UaB  a*  Moaday.  November  11,  laaMto  John  Tnnwr,  KnL,  prasidiog,  with 
aeiaslka*  of  voeal  sad  laatraaMDital  niunir.  Untrm  dinpUy,  and  •hadowgrapb. 
A  (iiywbBeot  baffpt.      Member  to  be  ddivertd  at  the  8odety's 

Rosas  en  Hataidar  evening,  .N  .  or  st  tbe  Castle  Oate  Room  on 

Monday  oHraiaK  bafesa  i^svsa  o  ciocs. 


exchange  ©olumn. 


.*  Xo  charge  is  made  for  imerHtis  Sxchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  eolvmn  ; 
hul  none  vill  be  inserted  unUss  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
vihosptetfy  their  retirements  as"  anything  vstjful"  trill  ther^ore  understand 
the  reason  o/  their  non-appearance. 


Head  and  body-rest,  two  deep  10  x  8  frames,  office  copying  press ;  want  lens  or  shutter. 
— Address,  W.  C.  CairntB,  39,  Highgatehill,  K. 

A  Dallmejer's  2a  patent  81  x  8 J  portrait  lous,  equal  to  new,  to  be  exchanirod  for  rapid 
rectUmear,  20 x  22.— Address,  Tailos,  Optician,  Nottingham. 

I  will  exchan^  a  whole-plate  Dallmejer  wide-angle  landscape  lens  for  a  good  lantern, 
four  to  su  inches  oondaaser.— Address,  Gill,  7,  HUlside  Villas,  Homsey,  N. 

Will  exehange  a  few  books  (for  amatenra)  on  photography,  also  a  few  cabinet  photo- 
graphs,  for  fireworks  or  Oodeve's  if.i:lioiiic».— Address,  J.  R.  Riobt,  Howick  House, 
iinrsooQsh,  near  Urmskirk. 

Wai  exchange  a  good  riolin,  bow.  case  (lock-np),  and  Farmer's  Ins«i-uc«oi«,  for  good 
magic  lantern,  three  and  a  half  or  four-inch  condenser.— Address,  W.  Vaemet, 
Bridg&4tr«et,  Bockingham.  1 

Wanted,  haU-plate  bellows  camera  with  double  slides,  in  good  condition,  for  quarter.      I 
plate  camera  and  stand  and  a  quantity  of  Stramonium  cigarettes. — Address,  Jakes 
8a VILLI,  Sandy-lane,  Middleton,  Manchester. 

Wai  exchange  Thi  Bbitish  Jockkal  or  Pbotoorafht  from  1873  to  present  date 
(except  the  year  1885).  the  Pholotirajihic  NeKts  from  1869  to  1888  (eicept  the  year 
18a5),  and  about  a  score  Alkahacb  and  I'ear-boofes,  for  good  portable  apparatus. — 
Address,  Baltoh,  Pbotogiapber,  Dowsbury. 

Will  exchange  tbe  first  three  volumes  of  the  .^inateur  Pholojraphor  (complete,  un. 
bound),  sis  volumes  of  T«»  Bbitish  Journal  or  PBoroflBAPBT  (1875  to  1880 
iaolusiTa,  unbound,  a  few  numbers  missing),  and  a  quantity  of  oJd  numbers  of  ditto, 
for  Meldobi's  PketoyrapMc  Chrmittru  and  Emerson's  Aaturoiisiic  Photoaravhu.— 
AddieM,  Uaikzb,  Littlehampton. 


anstocrg  to  OTorreBponlientiS. 

•,*  Commtnicatiom  Ttlating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajairt 
mutt  be  addrested  to  "H,ObkxwwoodACo.,"  2,  york-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matter*  for  the  lad  portion  tif  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
" Annoert"  and  " Exekangei,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2  Torlntnet,  CbvkU  Oarden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taktm  Itf  eommitnications  unless  natne  and  address  of 
wtHer  are  given,  . 

Photoobaph  RaaisTKRH)  :— 
O.  Froet,  iltoa.—Photofnfki^Bmi.  Canon  Bsmord. 


W.  W.  R. — An  eight  and  a  half  inch  condenser  will  be  necessary;  anything  less 
will  not  answer. 

C  Bale.— Foreign  matter  settling  on  the  paper  whilst  it  is  drying  no  doubt. 
Bee  answer  to  "  S.  R  Stevenson." 

J.  A.  R. — Under-exposure,  over-development,  with  a  too  great  flatness  of  the 
lighting,  are  the  units  of  the  negatives. 

J.  PoRBlT. — 1.  For  printing-out  we  should  recommend  you  to  employ  a 
coUolio-chloride  emulsion. — 2.  Abney's  work,  Photography  with  Emulsions. 

J.  Vrcc. — Messrs.  Marion  are  tbe  agents  for  the  new  developing  agent, 
eikonogen.  But  we  believe  it  may  now  be  had  through  most  of  the  dealers. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  it  in  your  town,  send  for  it  direct. 

W.  KrrnAr. — The  second  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  is  evidently  due  to  a 
reflectetl  light,  but  where  it  proceeds  from,  of  course,  we  cannot  say.  When 
you  notice  it  again,  if  you  cannot  detect  where  it  conies  from,  take  the  place 
of  your  sitter.     Yon  will  then  And  ont  easily  enough. 

A.  SoMERs. — You  have  lieen  misinformed.  The  ordin.iry  benzoline  of  the 
oil  shops  will  not  dissolve  indiarubber.  Obtain  some  l>enzo1e.  This  need 
not  be  the  most  expensive  kiml ;  the  commoner  qu.ility  answers  every  pur- 
pose, provided  its  odour  is  not  of  much  conscciuence. 

YoRKS.  —Of  tbe  two  prints  sent  the  bromide  one  is  far  better  than  the 
platinum.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  bromide  print  is  a  gooil 
one,  while  tbe  platinum  one  is  an  exceedingly  poor  si>ecimea  of  what  that 
process  is  cspaole  of  producing.     In  fact  it  is  a  very  bad  print. 

li  R.  B. — You  have  made  a  mistake  in  using  rapid  plates  for  copying  en- 
gravings. To  obtain  tbe  lines  as  "  clear  gl.T-s8,"  slow  plates  are  liest  with  a 
developer  well  restrained.  Mawson  A  Swan's  "  pboto-mechaniual  plates  " 
are  specially  prepared  for  this  class  of  work,  and  they  answer  the  purpose 
admiisUy. 

C.  BajtvaRD. — The  best  lens  for  large  direct  heails  is  either  one  of  the  "  Group 
or  Uaiversal"  series,  or  one  of  the  "  Itapid  "  type.  The  latter  will  answer 
quite  as  well  as  tbe  former,  but  it  is  somewhat  slower  in  action.  You  <!o 
not  give  us  any  idea  of  tbe  size  head  you  desire  to  tike,  or  we  would  say  the 
most  suitable  focus  lang  to  employ. 
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J.  a  T.— NeutniliM  tlie  bichloride  of  pluHnnm  by  the  aiUlition  of  a  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda. 

JCSTIA.— If  the  person  who  engaged  you  undertook  to  pay  vour  railway  fare 
and  you  made  the  journey,  you  can  recover  tlie  niuount  in  the  County  Court; 
yon  can  lUso  recover  the  value  of  the  specimens  retained,  as  well  as  a  week 
or  a  month's  salary,  according  to  the  teims  of  the  agreement,  in  lieu  of  notice. 
We  are,  of  course,  supjiosing  the  conditions  arc  a.s  you  state. 

.Dealer  writes  thus  :  "Is  it  lawful  for  a  photo-dealer,  other  than  a  chemist,_ 
to  retail  such  jwisons  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  «c.  ? 
—No.    Any  one,  except  a  properly  qualified  clicinist,  selling  poisons  such  as 
those  mentioned  iu  the  Schedule  of  the  Poisons  Ai  t,  renders  himself  liable 
to  heavy  jienalties.     Tliosc  named  are  amongst  those  includeil  in  the  Act. 

£lsik  wishes  to  know  what  is  a  "magazine"  camera,  and  whether  it  has  any 
relation  to  the  taking  of  photographs  for  illustrating  magazines.— A  maga- 
zine camera  is  one  in  the  interior  of  which  is  storeil  away  a  supply  of  plates 
ready  to  be  used  one  after  the  other.  There  are  now  many  forms  of  this 
cla.ss  of  camera  in  the  market,  each  containing  aliout  one  dozen  plates.  They 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  hand  or  detective  class,  although  there  is  no 
reason  why  tlie  magazine  system  .should  not  be  applied  to  cameras  of  large 
dimensions,  more  esi>ecialiy  now  that  glass  plates  may  be  so  successfully 
sujierseded  by  celliUoid  films. 

■  T.  B.  ALL.VNSON  writes  :  "  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your  '  Answers 
to  Correspondents '  the  best  light  to  employ  in  talking  photographs  at  night  ? 

I  have  lieen  using  one  of 's  lamps,  but  find  tlie  .shadows  are  too  dense. 

Should  like  to  know  tlie  best  way  to  obviate  that."— The  best  artificial  light 
for  photography  is  the  electric  arc.  Good  portraits  may,  however,  be  taken 
with  the  magnesium  light,  and  the  lamp  named  is  as  good  as  any  for  burning 
it  in  the  flash  form.  The  dense  shadows  are  to  be  obviated  in  several  ways— 
by  the  judicious  use  of  relieetors,  employing  two  or  more  lamps,  placing 
the  light  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sitter,  &c. 

Leoxi  Anoieb. — 1.  Several  articles  on  artificial  light  hi  photography  will  be 
found  in  our  last  volume,  and  also  in  the  previous  one. — 2.  No  work  is 
published  on  the  methods  of  painting  backgrounds  and  making  accessories. 
As  a  rule,  photographers  prefer  to  employ  those  who  make  a  business  of  this 
work  rather  than  attempt  it  them.selves.  For  distemper  painting,  ordinary 
dry  colours,  as  sold  at  the  oil  shops,  and  common  size  are  employed ;  for 
flatting,  the  colours  as  ground  for  paint  are  used,  the  fl.itting  being  done 
with  turpentine  and  colour  alone  without  the  addition  of  oil.  Several 
articles  on  this  subject  will  be  found  In  back  volumes.  These  you  have,  no 
doubt,  in  the  library  of  your  College. 

Dn.  J.  L.  Fleishman,  of  Vienna,  sends  us  a  letter  in  imperfect  English  in 
which  he  expresses  his  imlignation  somewhat  strongly,  that  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries has  spoken  of  him  as  a  "fictitious  indiviilual,"  seemingly,  as  he 

■  expresses  it,  "to  cast  ridicule  over  another  contemporary  which  does  give 
information  over  the  most  advanced  science  of  the  day,  and  which  it  is  con- 

■  ducted  by  one  rednctexr  whose  knowledge  extends  to  widest  spheres,  even 
also  outer  spheres."— Dr.  Flei-shman  will  kindly  excuse  us  from  espousing 
any  quarrel  he  may  have  with  other  journalists.  We  thank  him  for  his 
promised  article  on  the  Xewest  Chemistry.  Will  he  kindly  write  it  in  his 
native  language  ?    We  will  get  it  translated. 

'G.  Smith  writes  as  follows  :  "  1.  In  The  Bhitish  Journal  PHOTOORArnic 
Almanac  for  1888  you  recommend  a  double  tiame  albo-carbon  light,  stopped 
down  with  a  plate  of  metal,  with  an  half-inch  opening,  as  an  excellent  light 
for  enlarging.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  further  experience  satisfies 
you  as  to  its  superiority  over  paraffin  and  other  oil  lamps  ?  I  want  to  avoid 
having  the  latter  dangerous  lamps  if  I  can. — 2.  Would  the  same  fianie  (albo- 

■  carbon)  nsed  full  on  without  any  metal  plate  do  well  for  sliowing  lantern 
slides  up  to  a  moderate  size?  We  have  no  facilities  here  for  obtaining 
oxygen  in  cylinders,  and  it  is  troublesome  to  make,  and  I  wish  (if  I  can 
satisfactorily  do  so)  to  do  away  with  the  danger  and  stink  of  mineral  oils." — 
In  reply  :  1.  Yes,  decideflly. — 2.  Yes,  provided  the  Hames  be  kept  rather 
small.  Of  course,  the  illumination  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  oxy- 
hydrogen,  but  it  will  answer  very  well  for  a  small  screen. 

■  S.  R.  Stevenson  writes  ;  "Could  you  oblige  me  with  some  suggestion  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  abominable  black  spots  on  the  specimens  of  paper  enclosed  ? 
The  smaller  pieces  are  sensitised,  and  the  portrait  fixed — all  prepared  and 
sensitised  at  home  on  the  best  paper.  The  following  brief  particulars  will, 
I  perhaps,  assist  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Tlie  paper  is  kept  flat  in  a  cool 
:  rodni,  l>etween  boards,  under  pressure.  Several  different  makes  of  paper 
have  been  tried,  but  all  seem  liable.  A  varnished  wood  dish,  with  glass 
bottom,  is  used  for  sensitising,  and  the  sheets  drawn  over  a  glass  rod ;  the 

•  dish  and  rod  are  always  well  washefl  both  before  and  after  sensitising.  The 
:  specks  do  not  appear  at  first,  but  during  drying,  and  at  times  are  as  large 

as  a  large  pin's  head.  Sheets  which  are  absolutely  free  on  being  taken  from 
the  bath,  are  sometimes  covered  when  dry.  The  specks  seem  to  attack  front 
.  and  back  of  paper  indiscriminately.  Is  it  possible  that  minute  blacks  from 
a  conservatory  flue  some  30  or  40  yards  from  the  room  (and  which  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  room)  could  be  the  cause  of  the  evil  ?    My  books 

•  state  that  minute  particles  of  iron  in  the  paper  are  generally  the  cause  of 
black  specks  (Abney,  Burton,  and  others),  but  makers  write  me  to  say  this 
is  impossible  with  their  paper.     The  specks  sometimes  very  much  intensify 

■  on  toning  and  fixing." — From  the  fact  that  the  spots  appear  alike  on  several 
different  papers,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  there,  and  this  is 
further  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  spots  do  not  make  their  appe,irance 
till  some  time  after  sensitising.  All  the  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  foreign 
matter,  floating  particles  in  tlie  atmosphere  settling  on  the  paper  while  it  is 
drying.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the  "smuts"  from  the  conservatory  so  far 
away  are  the  cause.    We  should  rather  suspect  particles  .such  as  pyrogallic 

.  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  &c.,  from  the  workroom  as  being  the  source  of  the 
;  trouble.    Thanks  for  the  promised  commuuicatiou. 


Africa. — 1.  Any  of  the  publishe<l  formula;  answer  very  well ;  we  find  very 
little  difference  with  them  in  practice. — 2.  Simply  iiy  using  more  or  less 
restrainer,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  pyrogallic  acid  developer. — 3.  Certainly. 
— 4.  Hydroquinone  is  now  sujiplied  by  all  dealers,  and  it  is  very  uniform  in 
quality.  Probably  in  your  experiment  the  plates  were  over-expose<l,  or  the 
developer  was  not  snfiicieutly  restrained.  A  few  tentative  experiments  with 
the  developer  will,  no  doubt,  make  you  ««  fait  with  its  working. 


PHOTOORArHio  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  November  13, 
Cifpyiny  and  Enktrging. 

Nkwcastlk-on-Tynk  and  Northern Codnties'  Photographic  Association. 
— Next  meeting,  Mosley-street  Cafe,  Newcastle,  Tuesday,  November  12.  De- 
cember meeting,  Tuesday,  December  10.  - 

London  and  Provincial  Photooraphic  Association. — Thursday,  Novem- 
l)er  14,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  will  exhibit  his  albums  of  photographs  collected 
during  his  recent  tour  in  Australia,  &c.  This  is  also  a  lanteni  night.  Visitors 
invited. 

Polytechnic  Institution.— On  Tuesday  evening  next  Mr.  Howard  Farmer 

will  give  the  introductory  lecture  to  the  special  course  on  the  Theory  and 
Technology  of  Photography.  Subject  —  The  Young  Photographer :  Ilia 
Training  and  Prospects. 

French  E.\hibition  Honours.— Among  the  list  of  British  subjects  who 
receive  promotions  in,  or  are  nominated  to,  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  connexion 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition  we  find  the  names  of  Mr.  Trueman  Wood  (to  be  an 
officer)  and  Mr.  W.  England  (to  be  an  officer  of  the  Academy). 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.- Tuesday,  November  12.  at  the 
Exhibition  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  the  medals  awarded 
will  be  presented,  and  papers  reail  by  Captain  Abney,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  on 
Thr  //en.siti/  nf  a  Xegatirc  after  Iiilrii.sifii-dlinn,  and  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham, 
on  The  Estimation  of  the  Ejficacy  of  Plate  Bleaehing. 

"A  Lion  Study." — Mr.  Gambler  Bolton  writing  on  this,  says:  "In 
thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  and  flattering  notice  of  my  '  Lion  Study  '  at 
Pall  Mall,  I  could  just  mention — to  give  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
this  class  of  work — that  I  was  fifteen  hours  getting  this  negative — three  con- 
secutive days  of  five  hours  each  (the  limit  of  time  in  the  Zoo),  during  which 
time  I  could  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  photographs  of  the  lion,  but  not  iu 
the  position  I  hatl  selected.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  not  taken  by  a 
hand  camera,  but  with  a  whole-plate  one.  I  have  since  then  beaten  this  by 
taking  eighty-four  half-plates  of  a  dog's  head  before  getting  one  that  I  cou- 
sidered  fit  to  issue  in  any  series  of  animal  studies. 

Catalogues  Received. — -In  Amateur  Photographer's  Complete  Outfit. — 
This  being  a  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  of  photographic  appliances, 
stereoscopic  in  tiie  main,  although  other  things  are  include<l.  manufactured  or 
sold  by  Mr.W.  J.  Chadwick,  St.  Mary's-street,  Manchester.  We  are  much  pleased 
to  find  that  Mr.  Chadwick  has  tackled  the  stereoscopic  problem  so  earnestly. 
This  tractate  contains  everything  requisite  in  both  binocular  and  monocular 
l)hotography,  in  adilition  to  several  pages  of  useful  hints.  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
also  sent  us  a  sample  of  a  new  form  of  division  for  a  camera,  by  which  it  is 
immediately  converted  into  a  stereoscopic  one.  This  consists  of  an  opaque 
screen  which  can  remain  attached  to  the  front  if  desired,  and  be  instantly 
unwound  and  stepped  into  its  place  at  the  back,  being  always  kept  strained 
within  a  long  focal  range  by  a  spring  in  the  interior  of  the  roller  in  fi-ont.  This 
is  very  useful  and  effective. 

A  Nicw  catalogue  of  their  celebrated  optical  productions  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  W.  Wray,  optician.  North  -  hill,  Highgate.  This  contains  a  full 
description  of  the  various  lenses  which  this  firm  manufactures,  including  rapid 
and  wide-angle  rectiltuears,  casket  lenses,  single  stereoscopic  and  landscape 
lenses. 

Received. — Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan  have  sent  us  a  photograph  of  the 
Lerwick  Town  Hall,  taken  on  one  of  their  plates  at  midnight,  in  June  last,  by 
Messrs.  Valentine  &  Co.  Lerwick,  we  may  state,  is  the  cliief  town  in  the 
Zetland  Isles,  and  being  in  a  latitude  between  60°  and  61°  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  there  is  a  bright  twilight  at  midnight  in  the  month  of  Juue, 
sufficiently  so  to  enable  a  photograph  to  be  taken. 

From  tlie  London  Stereoscopic  Company  we  have  received  samples  of  their 
new  transparent  flexible  negative  films  (Carbutt's  patent),  together  with  an 
assortment  of  Bamett's  univers.al  film  caniers. 

Through  Mr.  W.  Jeionie  Harrison  we  have  received  from  Messrs.  E.  &  H. 
T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  packet  of  their  "  climax "  films,  which, 
together  with  those  of  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  we  shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  and  rejiortiug  upon.  This  also  applies  to  some  samples  of 
Edw.ards's  speci.il  tran.sparency  plates  for  lantern  slides  received  from  the 
makers. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Ethelbert  Henry,  of  Derby,  sends  for  the  editorial  album  four 
charmingly  taken  views  of  exterior  and  interior  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  including 
the  famous  masterpiece  of  Chantrey's  chisel.  The  Sleeping  Children,  These 
are  beautifully  printed  in  platinum. 
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PHOTO<;ilAPHh\G  IXTKRIORS. 
Na  I. 
I'o  |>rndiicc  a  reallj  RiooeMful  photograph  of  an  interior  aonic- 
' :  me*  tAxoM  ail  the  resources  of  the  moat  cx|>erieucc(I  pnictitioner, 
IS  the  difficultiea  ut  ataudpoiut,  illumination,  and  angle  of  view 
liar  all  present  thcnaelTes  at  onoe,  ami  in  the  most  exacting 
S<>  many  ooeaakins  ariite  when  this  kind  of  work  is 
rvd,  that  a  few  gmenl  hint*  will  l>c  of  Hon-ice  to  many  of 
oar  readers.  The  (int  eooaidaratkm  is,  uutiinklly,  the  apparatus, 
— and  here  it  may  be  aaid,  that  wbcrevcr  a.  o^nsiderable  amount 
of  photoffntphiiig  of  this  kiwi  is  anticipAt(.<<|,  the  outfit  will  be 
of  the  ni'ist  oxpensire,  for  there  is  at  tlie  outset  no  use 
attcuiptiou  it  without  a  itupply  of  lenses  of  different  focL 
Taking,  fur  example,  a  oommou  sise — twelve  inches  by  ten — the 
outfit  should  consist  of  not  lew  than  fi>ur  leoses  of  six  or  seven, 
ei;;ht,  ten,  and  twelve  inches  focus  res|wctivcly.  It  would  be 
lirtter  to  range  inch  by  inch,  but  the  ulxive  four  may  be  looked 
u}x>n  a«  a  ncoewity ;  for  in  the  mi^jority  of  cases  there  will  be 
only  one  powiblc  standpoint  for  a  ^'imm  view,  and  it  will 
afanoet  always  be  the  )>cat  policy,  whatever  the  aifglo  embraced, 
to  retire  as  far  as  poasibie,  to  avoid  that  strained  penipectirc 
effect  inseparable  from  views  embracing  a  wiile  angla  We 
purposely  speak  of  "strained,"  rather  than  adopt  tlie  common 
form  of  expression  "exaggerated,"  pers|iective,  the  fact  bcii!|; 
that  if  tlie  lenses  arc  of  rectilinear  type,  the  pictures  they 
proiluce  woidil  lie  identical  with  those  which  would  bn  obtained 
by  interposing  a  piece  of  glass  lietween  tlie  spectator's  eye  and 
the  view,  and  drawing  lines  upon  it  exactly  covering  the  cor- 
responding lines  in  the  subject  to  be  represented. 

Further,  it  will  be  ab»i>lutely  necessary  that  the  lenses  bo 
suita)>le  double  compounds,  and  not  of  the  Iaud8cai>e  type, 
which,  tmless  for  what  may  be  termed  "  pet'iM,"  are  useless  in- 
doors, where  straight  lines  abound  in  all  directions.  From  the 
fijci  indicated  it  will  also  be  seen  that  at  least  the  first  three, 
but  |xe&t«bly  all,  should  be  of  wide-angle  type.  This  is  a 
mnoh-Aboaed  term,  and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  explaua- 
tioos  given  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere,  much  misunder- 
stood :  but  for  the  present  purpose  it  will  be  siifficient  for  us 
to  say  that  any  lemi  capable  d  takint;,  a  satisfactory  picture, 
the  lonvest  side  of  which  is  more  than  three-ijuarters  of  the 
t  focus,  may  be  classed  sa  a  "wide-angle."  This 
.'US  also  is  of  a  different  type,  working  with  narrower 
apertiiren,  and,  in  consequence,  requiring  greater  exposure 
when  worked  at  their  quickest  irwill  \>c  observed  that  we 
have  given  six  inches  as  an  alternative  minimum,  for  some 
makers  now  advertise  their  wide-angle  lenses  to  be  capable  of 
corering  a  plate  as  long  as  the  focus  of  the  lens  ;  and  a  good 
Jens  will  do  this  with  a  small  stop,  though  the  extreme  comers 


may  be  open  to  criticism.     Such  ranges,  however,  cannot  but 
be  looked  upon  as  straining  a  lens  to  its  utmost. 

We  may  now  pass  from  the  subject  of  lenses  to  cameras,  and 
here,  undoubtedly,  trained  judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
selection.  Let  us  say,  en  jxissaiU,  that  we  do  not  by  any 
means  suggesb  a  special  camera  for  this  work,  as  one  suitable 
for  interiors  is  also  ajjplicable  for  general  exterior  and  landscape 
work,  though,  unfortunately,  the  converse  is  not  true,  for  many 
an  old,  tried,  favourite,  ouUloor  camera  will  be  found  wanting 
when  put  to  the  \i8es  wo  are  considering.  Still,  taking,  for 
example,  a  "  twelve  by  ten  "  cameni,  there  are,  we  may  say, 
many  of  excellent  construction  in  constant  iise  tliat  will  not 
close  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  use  of  a  six-inch  focus  lens,  and 
in  some  of  which  even  a  seven-inch  cannot  be  used.  To  some 
extent  this  difficulty  may  be  encountered  successfully,  espe- 
cially when  the  lens  employetl  is  of  the  portable  symmetrical 
typo  (the  back  and  front  of  whicli  are  alike),  by  screwing  the 
lens  fi-om  the  inside  of  the  camera.  There  is  then  a  gain  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  lens  in  approaching  the  plate.  One 
photographer  of  our  acquaint^ince  possesses  a  most  useful 
camera,  which  even  this  expcdisnt  does  not  quite  render  ser- 
viceable for  the  purpose ;  but  he  has  conquered  the  difficulty 
by  sinking  a  second  flange  on  the  inside  of  the  moveable  front ; 
he  thus  gains  the  thickness  of  the  wood  front,  and  can  then 
just  focus  the  image  on  his  ground  ghuss  when  the  lens  is 
screwed  inside  (with,  of  course,  the  front  pointing  inwards). 

This  point  seen  to,  the  means  of  focussing  is  next  to  be 
looked  at.  Now  all  who  have  experience  in  this  work  are 
luiiform  in  their  praise  of  a  camera  the  ground  glass  of  which 
is  always  free  from  backward  projections,  i.e.,  of  tailboard  or 
similar  structure.  The  reason  of  this  preference  is  simple  : 
interior  work  so  often  embraces  badly  illinninated  subjects, 
that  when  a  wido-angle  lens  is  employed  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  satisfactory  view  of  the  image  with  the  tailboard  or  other 
projection  preventing  the  eye  being  placed  in  a  suitable  position 
for  scrutinising  it.  There  are  means  for  partially  avoiding  the 
difficulty,  which,  later,  we  shall  allude  to ;  but  imless  the  back 
be  free  and  unencuinlx:red,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory ocular  impression  of  the  view  on  the  screen. 

This  difficulty  being  overcome  by  choosing  a  suitable  form  of 
camera,  another  very  grave  one  is  apt  to  step  in.  The  frame- 
work  remove<l  from  the  back  of  a  camera  is  generally  placed  to 
the  front,  and  when  the  image  is  focussed  an  ominous  dark 
patch  is  seen,  which  no  amount  of  adjustment  will  remove 
when  shortrfocus  lenses  are  used,  the  framework  itself  being 
included  in  the  view  embraced.  We  have  seen  many  excellent 
pictures  spoiled  from  this  cause  alone,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
hapi)en8  that,  owing  to  the  general  obscurity  of  the  image,  the 
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oncronclinieut  is  not  observed  till  the  i)late  is  dc\eloping,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  take  otlier  steps.  Unfortunately,  the  effect 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  raising  the  rising  print ;  for,  when 
stnvining  the  powers  of  the  lens  to  the  utmost,  its  axis  must  bo 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  plate.  If  the  camera  will  not  admit 
it,  there  is  no  resource  but  either  to  put  up  with  the  presence 
of  the  encroaching  obstacle,  or  to  work  always  with  a  camera  a 
size  or  two  larger  than  necessary,  so  as  to  get  a  free  view  ; 
though  here,  a<rain,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  plate  close 
enough  to  the  lens  is  almost  sure  to  intervene. 


AMATEUR  DxVRK-ROOM  APPLIANCES. 
No.  III. 

Circumstances  not  unfrequently  render  the  construction  of  an 
extemporised  dark  room,  either  of  a  fixed  or  more  or  less  port- 
able character,  preferable  to  the  adaptation  of  an  ordinary 
dwelling  room.  Such  an  erection  may  be  for  outdoor  use,  or 
it  may  take  the  form  of  a  cupboard  or  smaller  chamber 
partitioned  off  from  a  larger  apartment,  in  either  of  which 
cases  it  will  most  probably  be  a  fixtiu-c,  though  easily  rc- 
moveable  when  required.  Or  the  structure  may  be  of  a 
portable  form,  to  be  erected  only  when  required  for  use,  and 
capable  of  being  stowed  away  into  a  small  space  when  out 
of  action. 

For  the  latter  purpose,  perhaps  the  most  elegant,  as  well  as 
generally  convenient  arrangement,  is  a  portable  dark  tent,  as 
formerly  employed  for  wet-jilate  work  out  of  doors,  of  course 
suitably  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  dry  plates. 
This  is  useful  not  only  at  home,  but  may  accompany  the 
amateur  in  his  travels  abroad,  adding  little  to  his  baggage,  and 
affording  every  convenience  of  a  perfect  dark  room  wherever  it 
may  be  needful  to  develop  or  to  change  jjlates.  Such  arrange- 
ments are  supplied  complete  by  many  of  the  leading  dealers 
and  manufacturers,  notably  by  Rouch  &  Co.,  who  have  adapted 
their  well-known  "  Model "  tent  to  the  special  requirements  of 
dry-plate  workers. 

But  such  contrivances  are  necessarilj-  comparatively  costly 
on  account  of  the  labour  and  ingenuity  expended  on  the  con- 
struction in  securing  the  combination  of  strength  and 
portability.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  portable  tourists' 
camera  exceeds  in  price  the  old  "  sliding-body  "  instrument,  so 
the  portable  dark  tent  costs  more  than  many  an  equally 
efficient  an-angement  for  home  use,  simply  that  the  amateur 
may  "  rig  up  "  himself  without  much  trouble.  Portability — 
that  is  to  say,  the  degi-ee  of  portability  necessary  in  a  travelling 
tent — entails  the  utmost  economy  of  working  space  ;  and  this 
needless  confinement  of  the  operator  may — perhaps  undoubtedly 
does — prove  an  objection  when  the  tent  is  only  required  for 
home  work. 

We  will  suppose,  first  of  all,  that  the  developing  room  is 
required  for  home  emj^loyment  solely,  and  that  it  is  reiiuired 
to  fold  up  or  to  stow  away  into  a  small  space  when  not  in  use. 
To  fulfil  these  conditions  in  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
manner,  nothing,  perhaps,  excels  an  an-angement  similar  to  the 
old  "  Sararti "  tent  of  wet-plate  days.  For  outdoor  use  this 
consisted  of  four  uprights  of  bamboo  or  other  light  material, 
jointed  for  the  sake  of  portability,  and  braced  together  when 
erected  by  cross  pieces  reaching  diagonally  from  the  ends 
of  the  opposite  uprights.  At  a  suitable  height,  a  light  but 
Strong  platform  or  table,  itself  folding  into  sections,  was 
attached   to   the   framework,   and   the   whole,   when   covered 


with  opaque  material,  formed  a  commodious  tout,  insidc- 
which  the  operator  stood  with  plenty  of  room  to  manipulate 
the  largest  plates. 

As  a  travelling  tent,  Sararti's  was  principally  useful  for  the 
larger  sizes  of  plates,  owing  to  the  freedom  gained  by  tlu^ 
operator  being  bodily  within  the  tent  instead  of  inserting  only 
his  arms  or  head  and  shoulders.  But  this  advantage,  of  course, 
brought  with  it  the  counterbalancing  objeoUon  of  bulkincss. 
Tliis  objection,  however,  is  of  less  weight  when  the  tent  is 
only  required  for  home  use,  and  may  be  considerably  reduced, 
while  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  comfort  by  adoptin 
the  sitting  instead  of  the  standing  position  when  working;. 
If  this  be  done,  the  height  need  not  be  more  than  five  feet 
at  the  utmost,  and  an  internal  floor  space  of  three  feet  square 
for  small  plates,  and  three  feet  by  four  for  larger  sizes,  will 
prove  ample. 

For  the  uprights  provide  eight  pieces  of  bamboo,  each  two 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  fitting  together  in  pairs,  witli 
fishing-rod  joints.  The  upper  halves  may  be  of  slightly 
thinner  material  than  the  lower,  and  each  should  be  provided 
with  a  short  projecting  spike  on  which  to  fix  the  cross  stays. 
These  consist  of  two  narrow  strips  of  ash  or  hickory,  an  incli 
wide,  by  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  of  the  square.  A  screw  passes  throxigh 
the  centre  of  each,  by  which  they  can  be  clamj^ed  firmly 
together,  and  in  each  of  the  four  ends  there  is  a  hole,  into 
which  the  spikes  of  the  ujirights  fit.  One  pair  of  cross  stays, 
fixed  to  the  top,  and  a  second  at  the  bottom,  or,  preferably,  as 
a  support  for  the  table,  will,  when  the  centre  screws  are 
tightened,  brace  the  framework  firmly  together,  and  give  it 
great  stability. 

The  table  consists  of  two  or  tlu'ce  sections  of  half-inch  deal 
hinged  together,  so  as  to  fold,  for  portability's  sake,  when  the 
arrangement  is  out  of  use.  The  width  of  the  table,  or  depth 
from  back  to  front,  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
bulk  of  the  operator  himself,  Init  it  should  bo  so  aiTanged  that 
the  comers  come  up  to  the  four  uprights,  so  as  to  be  attachable 
to  them,  while  the  front  is  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  operator's 
body.  The  height  of  the  table  will,  of  course,  be  an-anged  to 
suit  individual  convenience. 

The  covering  is  made  of  black  twill  or  silesia,  in  two  or  throe 
thicknesses,  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  framework,  so  as  to  fit 
tightly,  and  so  further  brace  it  together.  The  front  is  made 
double,  the  two  portions  folding  one  over  the  other,  so  as  to 
exclude  light,  and  fitted  with  buttons,  tapes,  or  hooks  and  eyes 
inside,  to  enable  the  operator  to  make  all  secure.  The  w  indow  ,  ■ 
will  be  of  the  ordinary  tent  form,  and  consist  of  any  suitable  ■ 
fabric  let  into  the  opaque  cover.  The  sink  will  be .  best  made 
of  the  light  and  portable  form,  consisting  of  rubber  cloth 
stretched  on  a  frame,  either  fixed  or  folding,  though,  of  course, 
if  extreme  compactness  be  not  a  necessity,  a  stronger  wooden 
sink,  such  as  we  have  already  described,  may  be  utilised.  A 
rubber  tube  leading  into  a  bucket  provides  for  the  waste,  while 
the  water  supply  may  be  provided  for  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
either  using  from  a  jug,  or  introducing  it  from  a  suitable  source 
outside  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  as  the  above  are — 
that  it  is  easily  constructed  of  any  convenient  size ;  is  strong 
enough  to  constitute  a  permanent  dark  room  within  a  larger 
one  if  desired;  or,  if  necessary,  can  be  erected  when  required  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  taken  down  in  an  equally  short  space  of 
time  when  done  with,  and  packed  into  a  small  compass.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  too  bulky  or  troublesome  to  cany  about. 
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■when  travelling,  as  the  TariouB  parts  will  roll  up  into  a  bundle, 
fastened  together  with  straps,  and  not  greatly  cxceedin"  the 
■dimensions  of  a  cricket  bag. 


The  Par-Is  IntenuitioDnl  Exhibition  ia  now  a  thin^  of  the  past,  and, 
wit  hoot  qaattion,  it  has,  in  every  iMp«ct,  been  the  moat  successful 
one  that  has  ever  been  held.    Twenty-five  million  visitors,  without 

r ■■■•  •  ""me  thirty  thoosand  daily  free  admissions  of  the  exhibitors 

isRstants,  speak*  fur  it«*>lf.     With  repird  to  photogmphy, 

nothing  very  novel  shown.     Bat  it  is  pratifying  to  know 

<h  photoj^phy  not  only  held  ita  own,  but  in  some  instances 

1  Jed  lead,  part  icular ly  in  the  higher  bmnchea.   Tliose  of  our 

"IS  who  visited  the  Kxhibition  of  't!7 — when  the  late  Adam 

ted  itieh  »/«/■..«— will  well  remember 

•!i    pbotography  cut,  particukrly   in 

in  til-  .  •>  i-.\iuOiUon  it  had  to  some  extent  recovered  its 

A.     Hut  in  the  late  show  &ig]i«h  photography  decidedly 

came  to  the  ffnnt,  as  the   nombw  of  awards  prove,     llie  weakest 

part  in  British  ph't«gTapby,a*ooiapM«d  wiili  that  of  other  countries, 

was  in  the  pboto-awehanical  depvtaient.    Tliis  is  to  be  regretted, 

particularly  as  aorae  of  the  proeeMM  bow  moft  employed  owe  their 

inception  to  tbia  country. 

Now  that  pUtinum-toned  silver  print*  Appear  to  be  coming  somewhat 
r  -'  '-  ^t,  several  questions  hate  arisen  as  to  whether  such  prints 
ient,or  whetlier  they  are  reaDy  likely  to  prove  more  stable 
iiiAii  ^i>u-toned  ones.  Platinum-toned  silver  prints  are  tcarcely  likely 
by  any  of  our  naden  to  be  confounded  with  '*  platinotypes,"  where 
till-  iioage  ia  compofed  entirely  of  pUtianm.  Silver  prints  toned  with 
(ilatinniB  stand  in  pr>>ci.-wly  the  aaiM  eategory  as  similar  prints  toned 
with  gold.    Toning  1  method  is  simply  a  substitution  of  a 

j»irti<«  of  the  siltrr  .    the  ima^  l>y  jrold  or  by  platinum,  an 

the  caM>  n>a>  lie.    The  (juvaliua,  titer  '  ^  ill  the  thin  sup<-riicial 

ciiatii^:  of  (ilaiiuum  on  •  baaiaof  silv- .  -^iit  lli«  action  of  time 

than  a  .•iinilar  iayar  of  gold  under  like  eouditiuoa ?  ThU  is  a  debate- 
a)>le  I'lint  aiiiii)-^  theorirts,  which  we  shall  Dot  enter  upon  here. 


I  .■i>-.'l  pr.ic'i  ■  il  T'  L- ■li  ••  '  i  •  I- rn-toned  plntinum 

j  '•■  pr  .v.-  Ill'  r.    i«rrrmni  !,!  th.i;;  L tiine<l  with  gold. 

.  !•!  •  inn:.'  i*  C'.iiiincd  exclusively,  or  nearly  so 
II>r>-,  ■■wing  to  the  system  of  preparing  the 
paper— a  thick  cuating  of  albamaa,  Ugiitij  salted,  and  sensitised  in  a 
comparatively  weak  bath — th«  imaga  b  crinfined  nlmr>st  entirely  to 
the  saperflcial  film.  Ilatinnm-toned  prints,  however,  are,  ai*  a  rule, 
on  a  matt  snrfaee  paper :  and  here  tha  eooditions  are  widely  different. 
The  paper  i<  more  heavily  salted,  to  begin  with ;  then  it  is  sensitised 
in  R  atMni'fr  hatli.  This,  hnwever,  is  not  all,  fir  the  salting  solution  is 
111,.:!/  1  \,\  ■':.■  ;i  .;>  r  i!«>lf,  and  so  ts  the  silver  solution.  Therefore 
till-  ima^-t'  i^  no',  an  aitt-aoatrd  one  on  its  surface,  as  in  the  case  of 
olliumen,  but  is  a  vigorous  one  in  the  body  of  the  paper;  in  fact, 
the  image  is  composed  of  a  far  larger  quantity  of  reduced  metal  in 
the  latter  easa  than  it  ha<  in  the  former.  This  may  be  easily  de- 
monatrated  by  tcaiing  a  matt  surface  print  and  one  on  albiunen. 
The  image  of  the  former  will  be  seen  to  be  of  considerable  thickness, 
nhila  the  latter  ia  a  mere  superficial  layer  in  the  albumen.  Indeed, 
with  some  of  the  more  thickly  coated  papers,  the  albumen  may  be 
rem»vr<I  nitlMut  1<-n%iii^  srarcrly  a  tnee  of  the  imafio  on  the  paper. 
It  gijes  witlioiit  <ayin^  lliit  the  largVthe  quantity  of  metal,  what- 
erer  it  may  be,  that  compoaea  tba  iaoaga,  the  more  there  will  be  to 
rasiat  deleterious  infli 


"""  '■'  '':e  principal  reaaon*  why  so  many  of  the  prints  of  oU — those 
r  more  ysan  back — have  stood  so  well,  is  due  to  the  then 
•i->-  .'I  >r^  sKghtly  aifaamenised  paper.  This  wss  always  highly 
vilted  and  ■trmigiy  amiiliMd,  so  that  the  image  was  not,  as  at  the 
proi'-nt  time,  confined  simply  to  tlie  albumen,  but  wss  well  in  the 
yi  I ' .  •tAoe*  of  the  paper,  and  than,  too,  in  a  good  body.  As  similar  con- 
datiatm  to  tlvs  abive  exist  in  the  matt  paper  employed  for  platinnm 


toning,  we  may  expect  the  prints  to  prove  far  more  permanaut  than 
the  gold-toned  ones  on  modei-n  albumenised  paper. 


Collotype  pruiting  is  now  becoming  more  recognised  in  thLs  country 
as  an  industry  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Not  long  ago  machine 
printing  was  confined  entirely  to  the  Continent,  hut  now  most  large 
firms  who  work  collotype  employ  machines  as  a  cheaper  method  of 
production  than  printing  by  hand.  It  may  be  true  that,  at  present, 
macliine  work,  unless  it  is  slowly  executed,  is  scarcely  equal  to  that 
done  by  a  skilful  printer  with  a  hand  press,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  considered  quite  good  enough  for  commercial  work — for 
trade  purposes,  for  example.  This  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
machines  which  are  now  so  fully  occupied  on  this  class  of  work. 
However,  we  cannot  imagine  that  further  improvements  will  not  be 
forthcoming  in  collotype  machines,  and  then,  perhaps,  hand  printuig 
will  Eot  be  considered  so  much  superior.  It  must  be  borne  in 
miud  that  when  Uthographic  machines  were  first  introduced — and 
collotype  macliines  are  very  similar  in  principle  and  construction— the 
work  done  with  them  was  very  different  in  quality  from  that  now 
produced  with  the  most  improved  appliances. 


Wk  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  photographer  in  a  large 
provincial  town  in  the  north,  asking  for  information  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  proofs  submitted  in  different  London  establishments. 
He  mentions  that  it  has  hitherto  been  his  custom  to  submit  only  two 
proofs  when  a  dozen  portraits  are  ordered,  but  one  of  his  townsmen 
is  now  sending  three,  and  another  one  sometimes  four,  on  approval. 
He  says,  on  remonstrating  with  them,  he  was  told  that  it  is  the 
custom  in  London  houses  to  always  send  three  or  four  proofs  in 
different  poseif,  and  even  then  to  give  resittings,  free  of  charge,  if  the 
pictures  are  not  considered  satisfactory.  Our  correspondent  adds  that 
when  so  many  proofs  are  sent  on  approval  it  materially  reduces  the 
profits  of  the  photographer,  and  asks  what  is  the  recognised  custom 
with  regard  to  proofs  in  first-class  London  houses. 


TaEni!  has,  apparently,  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
photographers  to  take  their  sitters  iu  a  greater  number  of  poses  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  and  then  let  them  see  proofs  from  all  the 
negatives.  Some  houses,  we  are  told,  at  times  send  out  as  many  as 
four,  five,  and  even  six,  different  proofs  for  selection.  This  practice, 
of  course,  conddeiably  enhances  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore 
reduces  the  profits.  Whether  the  practice  is  good  policy  or  not  is 
certainly  open  to  ^estion.  It  naturally  leads  the  customer  to  imagine 
that  the  photographer's  labour  and  material  can  be  of  little  value — by 
no  means  a  desirable  idea  to  be  encouraged. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
Amatkijr  Mrtus  Professional  polemics  are  now  raging  with  a  fierce- 
ness we  have  not  been  familiar  with  for  some  time,  and  many  hard 
and  true  things  have  been  said  or  will  be.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
true  things  are  not  always  hard,  nor  the  hard  true ;  a  little  "  give  and 
take  "  on  each  side  will  clear  the  air,  and  do  good  rather  than  harm 
from  the  ventilation  of  grievances  and  the  provision  of  that  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  grumble  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Uriton. 

The  chief  grievances  are,  first,  that  many  "  amateurs  "  sail  under  false 
colours  ;  and,  second,  that  their  doings  injure  the  profession.  It  may 
be  ;  but  professionals  should  not  want  to  pocket  all  the  polf  and  leave 
to  amateurs  the  trouble  and  expense  of  inventing  and  improving  pro- 
ceases  which  the  latter  simply  exploit  when  in  working  order.  No 
one  can  grumble  justly  at  a  rival  starting  a  business  in  opposition :  it 
is  better  for  him  to  do  it  on  a  small  scale  and  call  himself  an  amateur 
than  to  have  a  man  of  equal  skill  starting  over  the  way  to  "  run  a 
studio,"  and  run  down  prices  at  the  same  time.  Further,  in  the 
former  cose  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  the  rival  is  mean, 
and  of  caUing  him  a  sneak  behind  his  back,  if  he  be  of  robust  physique. 
But  why  this  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness  ?  How  many 
amateurs  are  there  in  the  whole  country  who  can  take  a  decent 
portrait  when  asked  ?    Many  of  t':em  can  s'jow  one  or  two  such,  but 
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that  does  not  count ;  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer."  Every 
professional  of  skill  knows  that  it  takes  him  all  his  time  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  age  in  variety  of  pace,  excellence  of  techiique,  and 
general  finish  in  his  work  ;  and  it  requires  time,  knowledge,  and  skill 
to  be  able  to  produce  portraits  that  will  possess  these  qualities,  and 
also  be  generally  liked.  The  average  amateur  cannot  approach  a  good 
professional,  and  an  indifferent  worker  has  no  privileges  conferred 
upon  him  by  virtue  of  his  calling.  His  work  must  justify  his  exist- 
ence. The  editorial  remarks  a  short  time  ago,  suggesting  to  amateurs 
to  remember  when  they  call  upon  a  professional  that  "  time  is 
money,''  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  all,  and  much  unthinking  evil 
would  be  avoided.  There  are,  of  course,  amateurs  who  go  about  the 
country  asking  permission  to  change  plates,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  all  they  can  and  picking  up  scraps  of  information.  One  of  this 
class  once  called  upon  me  with  the  plate-changing  request,  and  made 
an  appointment  for  an  Iiour  (fixed  for  his  convenience)  when  I  would 
have  my  second  dark  room  ready  for  his  use.  He  learnt  in  the  course 
of  our  talk  that  this  did  not  involve  seeing  me  at  work,  nor  my  usual 
routine  in  process  of  work.  He  never  came  at  the  appointed  time, 
though  1  went  out  of  my  way  to  prepare.  Another  wished  to  engage 
me  to  develop  some  plates  for  him,  and  then  desired  to  buy  some 
plates,  his  "  stock  being  run  out."  1  told  him  1  did  not  sell  plates, 
but  recommended  him  where  to  go.  He,  also,  never  turned  up  for 
me  to  develop  his  plates.  I  did  not  want  to,  and  he  never  intended 
me  to  ;  it  was  simply  a  ruse  to  know  what  plates  I  used,  and  to  have 
a  "  look  round." 

In  last  week's  Journal,  among  the  columns  of  the  amateur  fever, 
appears  a  letter  in  re  exhibitions,  suggesting  that  the  various  pictures 
of  an  exhibitor  should  be  put  together  instead  of  being  scattered 
abroad.  The  idea  is  good  and  reasonable,  and,  though  not  always 
possible,  might  be  carried  out  much  more  frequently  than  is  the  case. 
Notably  at  the  Pall  Mall  Show,  the  works  of  one  gentleman  in 
particular  were  very  badly  treated  in  this  respect ;  they  possessed  in- 
dividuality of  style  and  of  treatment,  and  yet  scattered  about  the 
room  their  merit  was  much  less  conspicuous  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  been  placed  in  one  huge  frame,  which  alone  at 
present  seems  to  be  the  means  of  keeping  one  man's  work  together- 
But  I  do  not  forget  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  hanging.  The 
hangers  have  done  their  duty  this  year ;  another  year  they  may,  per- 
haps, please  still  more  in  this  regard. 

One  or  two  "  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  lately  have  shown  that 
the  schoolmaster  has  still  to  be  abroad  in  regard  to  matters  of  copy- 
right ;  but  it  is  really  small  wonder  that  this  should  be  the  case,  for 
the  small  act,  covering  only  three  pages  of  paper  in  large  type,  is  by 
no  means  a  model  of  clearness ;  it  requires  much  explaining,  though  its 
main  features  are  easily  enough  understood.  The  main  ditticulty,  how- 
ever, is  the  practical  remedy,  and  this  is,  humanly  speaking,  so  im- 
possible of  attainment,  that  some  famous  publishing  photographers 
never  make  their  pictures  copyright  at  all.  It  is  certainly  very  an- 
noying, as  has  been  my  own  experience,  to  walk  along  the  streets  and 
see  copies  of  one's  own  pictures  (properly  registered  in  accordance 
with  the  Copyright  Act)  hawked  on  a.  barrow  at  a  penny  a-piece,  or 
sent  you  by  post  with  a  request  to  know  whether  one  could  supply  a 
gross  for  seven  shillings ;  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  down  one's 
choler,  for  the  man  with  the  barrow  snaps  his  finger  at  the  law,  and 
would  have  no  money  to  pay  costs  if  even  he  coull  bo  caught  and 
fined.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that  where  copyright  is 
desired,  it  is  purely  academical  to  talk  about  whom  it  is  inherently 
vested,  for  there  can  ba  no  co])yright  unless  there  is  a  distinct  agree- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  purcha.'te  to  whom  the  copyright  is  to 
belong,  and  this  agreement  and  its  date  has  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
registration  officer.  If  some  change  could  be  made  to  simplify  the 
proceedings  to  recover  damages  or  fines,  and  to  alter  the  wording  of 
the  Act,  it  would  be  far  more  useful. 

Touching  a  question  of  lenses :  I  notice  in  an  otherwise  excellent 
and  readable  paper,  read  at  the  Birmingham  Photogi'aphic  Society, 
the  statement,  "  The  widest  angle  lens  I  liave  yet  met  with  is  four 
inches  focus  to  the  half-plate,"  &c.  Now  I  have  in  my  own 
possession  a  four-inch  focus  lens  which  has  covered  a  whole-plate  and 
enabled  me  to  get  a  good  picture  verj-  considerably  in  excess  of  a 
half-plate  in  size ;  in  fact,  I  can  mount  nearly  the  whole  of  the  print  , 
from  the  negative.     I  append  an  extract  from  the  catalogue  of  a  ' 


manufacturer  of  eminence,  and  others  who  make  lenses  of  equal  power, 
if  they  do  not  claim  it  for  them  :  "  The  diameter  of  the  circle  illu- 
minated is  rather  more  than  double  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  is 
covered  sharply  with  the  smallest  stop,  equal  to  /-04." 

Fhee  IjANck. 
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No.  VII. 

G.  Watmough  Wkbsteb  (No.  87),  "Where's  MUherf'—'Vhia  is  a 
very  quiet  picture  of  a  little  maiden  rising  from  her  sleep  and  asking 
for  motlier.  The  picture  has  been  well  arranged  for  light  and  shade 
and  the  young  model  has  done  her  share  in  the  work  very  nicely. 
The  lighting  and  treatment  of  some  white  drapery  has  been  very 
carefully  and  effectively  managed. 

Miss  Constance  Frances  (No.  616),  Out-of-door  Studios.— Although 
these  ten  small  pictures  do  not  merit  noticing  from  th«  photographic 
point  of  ^iew,  yet  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  show  an  artistic 
capability  wliich,  with  improved  scientific  results,  would  eventually 
result  in  some  good  work  in  the  future. 

Rev.  C.  Hope  Sutton  (No.  617).— Some  exceedingly  interesting 
photograplis  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes.  They  are,  without  doubt, 
worth  the  study  of  those  learned  in  Egyptian  lore,  and  show  much 
care  and  knowledge  of  the  original  work  in  depicting  thera  for 
historical  study. 

The  transparencies  sent  in  for  competition  are  very  good  this  year, 
and  show  how  gradually  the  manipulative  skill  necessary  for  such 
work  has  produced  slides  whicli,  when  shown  on  tlio  screen,  are 
veritable  pictures.  The  Society's  medal  has  been  awarded  to  a  few 
slides  by  E.  P.  Cembrano,  who,  in  some  views  of  the  old  Moorish 
coloured  architecture  in  Spain,  has  produced  picturesque  and  ex- 
ceedingly well-manipulated  slides,  which  when  enlarged  on  the  screen 
become  most  realistic.  Probably  the  most  attractive  sjt  of  trans- 
parencies in  the  Exhibition  are  those  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
Sciopticon  Companj'.  These,  however,  were  prevented  from  com- 
peting for  the  medal,  inasmuch  as  the  negatives  from  which  they 
are  made  were  not  in  all  cases  taken  by  the  exhibitor.  Other  trans- 
parencies —  all  of  a  high  average  of  excellence  —  are  exhibited  by 
F.  H.  Evans,  A.  U.  Dresser,  Major  Nott,  A.  Chancellor,  II.  Little, 
T.  E.  Freshwater,  W.  S.  Anderson,  and  S.  Fry  &  Co. 

In  closing  our  review  of  this  year's  Exhibition,  we  cannot  but  express 
the  great  satisfaction  that  arises,  after  a  close  and  careful  investiga- 
tion of  both  the  pictorial  and  scientific  specimens  shown,  at  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  quaUty  of  the  various  photographs 
exhibited — from  the  pictorial,  in  a  greater  latitude  iu  the  selection  and 
care  iu  the  treatment  of  subjects — and  a  far  greater  evidence  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  present  method  of  producing  negatives,  but  more 
especially  in  the  production  of  prints  by  the  platinotype  process. 
These  scientific  investigations  in  photography  are  gradually  effecting 
a  complete  revolution  in  results ;  and  singular  though  it  may  saem,  it 
undoubtedly  shows  that  just  as  the  improvements  on  the  scientific  side 
become  more  expanded  and  easier  in  working,  so  the  attention  of  tlie 
photographer  becomes  thereby  free  to  bestow  his  thoughts  upon  tlie 
artistic,  and  it  is  now  evident  that  in  the  future  photography  must 
become  one  of  the  means  wliereby  art— properly  studied — can  realise 
both  in  figure  and  landscape  subjects  much  that  the  most  ambitious 
student  could  desire  to  produce ;  but  this  can  only  be  realised  by 
tliose  who  will  devote  more  of  their  time  and  thoughts  to  that 
artistic  study,  without  which  photography  remains  but  an  easy  way 
of  recording  nothing  but  uninteresting  facts. 

This  subject  is  one  which  should  meet  with  that  attentive  consider- 
ation which  the  present  aspect  of  photographic  capabilities  holds  out 
to  those  who  cultivate  artistic  tendencies. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  so  few  results  have  been  forthcoming  in 
connexion  with  the  capacity  which  photography  now  undoubtedly 
holds  out  for  the  production  of  unique  and  interesting  studies  of 
figures  which  the  advanced  capabilities  of  mechanical  apparatus  have 
brought  before  our  notice.  Let  us  anticipate  that  viewing  the  many 
very  clever  and  amazingly  ingenious  specimens  in  that  department, 
which  have  been  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  present  Exhibition,  that 
they  will  result  in  some  interesting  studies  being  forthcoming  where 
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do«e  •ttention  will  hare  been  givea  to  artiitic  results  as  well  as  to  the 
•iiDpie  record  of  ordinary  facts. 

llu*  year's  Exhibitioa  of  the  Photographic  S<x:iet  j  of  Great  Britain 
Ims  been  one  which  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  a  fresh  epoch  in  its 
career;  and  a*  poasibly  a  pau^  in  the  scientific  aspect,  as  regards 
vodea  of  prodoetion,  may  be  assomed,  it  only  remains  for  the  same 
capacity  and  executive  skill  to  be  now  turned  to  productions  which 
wUI  show  that  art  can  be  assimilated  with  science  in  the  production 
of  woriu  which  will  redound  in  the  future  more  and  mjro  to  u  higher 
•tatus  of  photographic  cnpacitr. 

Writing  this  witliin  a  few  hours  of  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition, 
we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  numbers  who  have  passed  the  turn- 
•tile  are  just  about  thirteen  thousand,  and  that  the  amount  of  money 
received  far  exceeds  that  of  any  former  Exhibition. 


AXOTIIEU  CAUSE  OF  FOO  OX  UUY  PL.\TFa. 
I  HAVK  lately  Iwvn  much  troubled  with  fo-^  on  my  ne);-.itite.<.     This 
expression  will  prubnUy  rai^e  a  >uiil«  on  the  faces  of  the  oUler  photo- 
grapher*, and  a  sympMbetic  sigh  fruu  the  bfvasta  of  our  m  >n>  recent 
neophytes. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  w«s  not  mr  dnt  ac()iiaintiinc«  with  this 
unpleasant  vi«itor,  and  I  wa«  therefore  immeili.itely  able  to  determine 
that  '.  *  '  lisd  not  anythint;  to  do  with  my  chemicals,  but  were 
app  to  the  action  of  light. 

I'll--  jiu:t  tiiBt  the  portioiM  d  the  nanlive  covered  by  the  rebatiM  of 
the  dark  slide  remained  clear  concliMvely  proved  al«>  that  ilie  illu- 
■ioatioo  of  my  dark  room  was  not  at  ftult.  Thii  practically  left 
■othing  to  be  investigated  but  tha  camera  an  1  the  Ims.  .\s  1  was 
wrorhing  wiih  a  large  single  landampe  Vm.*,  having  all  the  i>topi  turned 
out,  I  naturally  ascribed  the  prerawatftig  to  rvHeciion  from  tlie  sides 
of  the  camera  or  the  edges  of  tie  beilowa,  and  I  went  to  »omi  trouble 
to  insert  a  aarica  of  diapliragms  in  tbaiBteriur  of  the  cameri,  but  this 
had  no  effiwt  on  the  enemy,  who  reaMwrid— eomctimes  ouly  sliirhtly, 
•ometime*  in  force.  A  lenkn^^e  in  tne  esmera  was  such  a  uatunti  de- 
duction, that  it  ctn  hardly  be  neceiary  t>)  state  that  I  very  quickly 
WMurwd  myself  that  f  ucb  wns  nut  the  ca*e. 

I  was  now  getting  fairly  intei«<t«d  in  lUt  matter,  and  set  to  work 
to  fcnllj  diAavntiate  the  tvsolts.  I  was  for  some  time  under  the 
imprsawon  tluU  there  waa  aoowh  dispersion  or  aberration  from  the 
nnatoppad  Irm  to  cans*  a  gvneiarndiiction  of  tlie  surface  of  the  film, 


aa  tho  losMW  tho  expoaort  the  giwUer  the  f<>g.  This  deduction  was, 
howercT,  raoefced  on  the  bead  ay  my  obtaining  the  worst  case  of  all 
wiib  an  alnMal  inalaatMMoas  •xpoaurt. 

.Vlthvosh  pntty  eonSdmt  that  a  lank  was  not  the  cause,  still,  on 
no  other  nypotbevts  was  it  to  be  accoonted  for,  so  taking  the  cameia 
out  of  doors,  I  ptit  ray  heitd  rigbt  into  it — it  is  a  1:2  x  10 — and  a>vervd 
ap  cverr  chink  with  a  TuiurainoiM  foenoing  cloth.  Needless  to  aay, 
I  fouaa  no  hsak,  but  my  nostrili  OMdo  me  aware  of  an  unpleasant 
fusty  hmII  in  the  interior  of  tho  enaMB. 

On  Mmtay  to  examine  the  iaitriar,  I  found  that,  through  having 
hara  atond  in  •  damp  place,  tiia  paale  with  which  the  bellows  had 
kaea  glnad  ap  had  gone  mouldy,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  cloth 
waa  ooTersd  with  a  fine  growth  of  one  of  those  virulent  hypomyretes, 
or  mildews  as  we  generally  call  th«m.  That  this  mildew  should  have 
any  action  on  the  senattiTa  plate  did  not  occur  to  me  at  fintt.  That 
mudew  itself  wM  injuriooa  to  dry  plates  or  psper  in  the  lung  run  I 
knew,  but  durinir  the  two  minotea  a  plate  remained  uncovered  in  the 
caownt.  it  m-eiiK  •!  moat  imlbeir  that  any  action  could  take  place,  not 
from  cuotact  with  tha  mOdaw  itself,  bat  only  from  its  spores. 

Ilowerer,  on  going  bock  orer  ray  previous  experiences,  I  found  that 
the  grentert  laoant  of  fog  was  to  be  foumi  in  thow  cases  where  some 
time  had  ekpaed  between  dimwing  the  dark  slide  and  uncapping  the 


But  a  ahort  time  was  necessary  to  t«at  this  hypothesis.  The  camera 
was  cooveyed  to  the  dark  room,  all  light  excluded,  and  then  sensitive 
filma  inaartod  and  left  for  diffemt  times  within  the  body  of  the 
ckMed  cuoara.  They  were  then  aU  developed,  topther  with  a  piece 
that  had  not  bean  in  the  camera,  in  the  same  solution. 

To  ray  surpriaa, all  tba  fibas  thnt  iMd  be>n  in  the  camera,  even  that 
one  that  had  only  patd  one  miantn  in  it,  were  considerably  fogged, 
Taiyiag  hhi«  or  less  with  tha  biitgtii  of  their  visit.  The  fogging,  too, 
waa  of  a  T«ry  cooMderabla  txt«it,fnr  more  than  could  possibly  be 
toleratsd  on  any  negntlT«,  aerioody  interfering,  indeed,  with  its 
ptinting  power. 

That  the  minute  sporrs  of  this  fuiigua  shoald  hare  such  on  instan- 
tanrooa  effsct  on  a  sensitive  plate,  1  most  confeas,  considerably  sur- 
prised me.    That  after  a  certain  tin*  the  effect  oo  the  plate  would 


be  evident  was  to  be  expected,  but  that  the  action  should  be  instan- 
taneous will,  I  think,  be  novel  to  most  photographers,  iind  may  indeed 
throw  some  light  on  the  behaviour  of  dry  plates  hitherto  unexplained. 

From  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  action  is  also  extremely 
interesting.  It  is  evident  that  since  the  effect  on  the  film  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  produced  by  light,  then  the  destructive  action 
of  these  hymeonoraycetes  is  of  a  deoxidising  character.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  th-it  the  action  of  light,  which  exerts  a  similar  action 
as  they  do,  should  deitroy  them,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I 
don't  thiuk  mould  of  any  sort  can  exist  in  the  Ught.  It  may  be,  of 
course,  th.xt  light  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  its  destruction  be 
simply  due  to  n  supply  of  fresh  oxygenated  air,  that  undoes  the  mis- 
chief as  fast  a<  it  is  commenced. 

But  whatever,  however,  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  indubitably 
remains  that  a  mildewy  camera  will  fog  a  dry  plate  as  rapidly  as  an 
overdose  of  alkali,  and  I  should  advise  pliotographers,  therefore,  who 
are  troubled  with  fog,  to  examine  a  Uttle  into  the  state  of  their  cameras 
and  double  b.v;ks.  Lyonkl  Clark. 
« 

EIKONOGEN. 

[A  CoDunnnioAtion  to  tbe  PUotogrraphic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

EiKONooKV  is  the  name  of  a  new  developing  agent  recently  placed 
before  the  photographic  public.  It  is  the  patented  invention  of  a 
lit.  .\udriessen,  of  Berlin,  and  is  a  chocolate-coloured  powder  sliowing 
a  crystalline  formation  of  a  small  lamina;,  and  has  no  taste  or  odour. 
It  is  said  to  be  non-poiaonous.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  about 
eighteen  grains  dissolving  in  an  ounce,  and  forming  a  solution  of  a 
bright  gross-green  colour.  In  chemical  composition  it  is  said  to  be  an 
niuido-B-naphthol-B-monosulphonate  of  sodium.  It  is  claim.'d  for 
this  new  developer  that,  while  its  developing  action  is  much  quicker 
than  either  pyro  or  hydroquinoue,  it  brings  out  the  most  perfect  detail 
in  the  picture,  even  though  a  very  short  exposure  has  been  made.  It 
gives  a  clear  negative  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  is  especially 
recommended  for  uistantaneous  work.  It  is  also  said  to  give  excellent 
results  in  developing  lantern  slides  and  transparencies. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  made  some  few  experiments  with 
eikonogen,  particularly  as  a  developer  for  lantern  slides,  and  I  propose 
to  discuss  briefly  this  evening  the  results  of  these  experiments.  The 
developer  used  was  a  slight  modification  of  the  formula  given  by  tlio 
inventor.  Dr.  Andriessen,  that  having  been  found  to  be  almost  too 
strong  to  give  the  best  results.  It  was  prepared  according  to  thu 
following  formula : — 

No.l. 

Eikonogen J  ounce. 

Sulphite  sodium,  crystallised 1       „ 

Water   I  pint. 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  sodium,  crystallised |  ounce. 

AVater   1  pint. 

For  normal  developer,  take  of  No.  I  and  No.  2  each  one  part ;  water, 
two  parts. 

The  results  obtained  with  this  developer  have  so  fur  seemed  to  justify 
all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  Two  lantern  plates  were  given 
the  sam<!  exposure  (a  rather  short  one)  upon  a  given  negative,  and 
then  placed  in  separate  dishes.  To  one  was  auded  the  eikonogen 
di'velojier  mixed  as  above,  to  the  other  a  hydroquinone  developer 
prepared  with  phosphate  and  carbonate  sodium.  With  the  eikonogen 
the  image  began  to  appear  in  about  ten  seconds,  and  in  two  minutes 
was  tally  developed,  ready  to  be  washed  and  fixed.  With  the  hydro- 
quinone developer  the  image  began  to  appear  gradually  at  the  end  of 
tne  first  minute,  and  at  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  was  not  fully 
developed.  It  required  nearly  five  minutes  more  to  complete  the 
development,  and  the  resulting  plate  lacked  density  and  detail,  and 
was  evidently  much  under-timed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plate 
developed  with  eikonogen  had  good  density  and  was  full  of  the  most 
exquisite  detail. 

The  colour  of  lantern  slides  produced  by  eikonogen  varies  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  developer.  With  tne  formula  previously  given, 
the  colour  u  a  clear  bluish-black  in  the  deep  shadows,  graduating 
down  to  a  beautiful  grey  in  the  lighter  portions  of  the  picture.  If  a 
developer  is  used  containing  one-half  the  quantity  of  No.  2,  and  twice 
as  much  water,  and  a  longer  exposure  be  given,  the  tone  obtained  is 
much  warmer,  and  is  of  nn  olivt-brown  or  grey  colour,  very  i^oft  .ind 
pleasing.  With  both  developers  the  most  beautiful  di'tail  was 
obtained,  and  I  consider  tluit,  for  lantern  slides,  this  developer,  wlie;i 
properly  used,  will  give  results  far  superior  to  those  obtained  with 
either  hydrofjuinone  or  oxalate.  These  experiments  were  me  ely 
tentative,  and  more  familiarity  with  this  new  agent,  ani  possibly 
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BJaio  modification  in  the  formula;, -will  be  required  before  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained.  It  works  quickly,  does  not  stain  the  film, 
and  can  be  used  for  a  number  of  plates  before  becoming  exhausted. 
The  six  Untern  slides  I  show  you  this  evening  were  developed  with 
one  ounce  of  this  developer,  and  with  the  last  plate  it  showed  no  signs 
of  exhaustion. 

As  a  developer  for  negatives  and  instantaneous  -work,  eikonogeii 
will  probably  prove  as  excellent  as  it  has  for  lantern  slides,  'the 
negatives  1  show  you  now  were  made  this  afternoon  about  four  p.m. 
with  a  Hawk-eye  camera,  using  Cramer  plates,  sensitometer  y^. 
Although  the  light  was  rather  weak,  and  the  plates  not  very  fast,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  they  show  e.xcellent  detail,  and  seem,  if  any- 
thing, to  appear  a  little  over-timed.  I  am  now  experimenting  -witli 
eikonogen  as  a  developer  for  negatives,  and  especially  instantaneous 
■work,  and  trast  to  make  a  further  report  at  some  future  meeting. 

As  far  as  its  price  and  developing  power  are  concerned,  it  is  pro- 
bably quite  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  pyro.  It  costs  now  about 
forty  cents  per  ounce,  and  in  developing  power  it  will  probably  go 
mucli  further  than  tlie  pyro,  while  as  an  additional  attraction  it  does 
not  become  dark  and  discoloured,  nor  will  it  stain  the  fingers,  and 
hence  will  be  much  preferred  by  the  amateur. 

As  a  developing  agent,  I  believe  that  eikonogen  has  come  to  stay; 
and  where  its  use  is  fully  understood,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  bo 
the  most  formidable  rival  to  pyro  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Ohaiu.es  L.  Mitchf.li-,  M.D. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FAULTY  NEGATI^■ES. 

It  frequently  happens,  no  matter  whether  the  operator  be  professional 
or  amateur,  that  in  the  course  of  their  working  they  meet  with 
annoying  cases  of  eyesores — faults  or  fuilures  in  the  negatives  they 
produce.  Wlio  cannot  bring  to  remembrance  some  negative  which 
has  caused  them  to  ejaculate,  "  If  it  were  not  for  just  this  or  that  it 
would  otherwise  be  a  perfect  result?"  As  a  rule,  the  sound  old 
standing  advice  holds  good,  viz.,  tli:it  of  taking  a  new  negative,  but 
as  it  \eTy  frequently  happens  that  the  opportunity  is  not  forthcoming 
for  a  fresh  exposure,  the  operator  is  compelled  just  to  battle  witli 
what  he  has  got  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Then  follows  his  having 
recourse  to  some  means  of  doctoring,  whereby  the  eye-ore,  fault,  or  flaw, 
of  whatever  form  the  failure  should  happen  to  assume,  is  minimised 
or  removed  altogether.  So  numerous  and  varied  are  the  troubles  met 
with  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  for  an 
operator  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  the  best  course  to  follow.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  these  defects  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
caused  by  some  overlook  or  on'or  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and 
those  defects  inherent  in  the  sensitive  plate,  over  which  the 
operator  when  working  has  really  ao  control. 

I  propose  to  deal,  first,  with  a  few-  cases  of  the  former  clas.?,  viz., 
those  cases  for  which  the  operator  is  responsible.  As  I  write,  I  have 
before  me  a  very  glaring  case  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  the  negative  of  a  lady. 
This  plate  is  perfect  in  almost  every  respect  in  the  way  of  lighting, 
expression,  exposure,  development,  &c.,  but,  unfortunately,  iu  the 
posing  an  error  was  committed  which  entirely  mars  all  the  re.st, 
causing  as  it  does  a  veiy  noticeable  eyesore.  I  have  said  in  this  case 
that  the  fault  lay  in  the  posing,  this  "has  been  done  by  so  turning  the 
head  that  the  off  ear  projects  beyond  the  line  of  the  cheek,  and  is  just 
a  case  in  point,  showing  as  it  does  how  a  careful  operator,  by  dint 
of  a  little  forethought,  can  so  deal  with  weak  points  in  a  sitter's 
appearance  as  to  considerably  assist  towards  the  production  of  an 
harmonious  picture.  Here,  undoubtedly,  the  worst  point  with  this 
sitter  was  the  unusually  large  ears,  and  when  such  are  met  with,  it 
is  just  about  almost  certain  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency 
to  droop  or  fall  forward.  This  is  just  what  took  place  in  this  instance, 
this  leaning  forward  taking  such  a  shape  as  to  spoil  the  contuur  of 
the  face. 

Now  here  we  have,  when  viewing  the  negative,  a  dark  deposit 
relieved  by  a  light  background,  and  the  question  comes  to  be,  "  How 
is  the  objectionable  dark  deposit  to  be  got  rid  of  ?  "  Some  may  imagine 
th.it  in  such  a  case  a  clever  modeller  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
having  recourse  to  a  scalpel,  and  with  its  aid  remove  the  eyesore ; 
but  where  is  the  average  professional  retoucher,  I  ask,  who  would 
care  to  trust  himself  with  such  an  operation  ?  not  to  speak  of  the 
vast  army  of  amateurs  who  know  really  nothing  about  the  use  of  the 
knife  or  pencil,  as  practised  by  an  expert  modeller.  Doubtless  in 
many  instances  the  knife  becomes  a  very  handy  tool  to  use  in  cases 
where  the  flaw  or  fault  lies  on  the  surface, -such  as  slight  flashes  of 
fog,  &c.  (and  to  this  I  hope  to  refer  later  on),  but  in  cases  like  the 
one  we  are  considering,  where  the  dark  deposit  has  entered  and  gone 


deep  down  into  the  film,  but  few  experts  with  the  knife  would  be 
found  so  bold  as  to  use  it  in  such  an  instance.     Therefore,  some  other 
means  must  be  devised  for  the  removal  of  the  eyesore,  if  the  negaliv 
in  question  is  to  be  utilised. 

Having  referred  to  a  case  in  point  where  the  fault  lies  in  the  shape 
of  an  opaque  deposit  in  the  film,  I  may  remark  that,  as  a  rule,  most 
flaws  of  this  class  generally  assume  one  of  two  forms,  viz.,  they 
cither  appear  in  the  negative  as  opaque  or  transparent,  and  but  little 
consideration  will  be  required  at  the  hands  of  my  readers  to  under- 
stand that  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  transparencj-  mu>t  differ  widi'ly 
from  a  case  of  opacity.  At  all  times  1  think  it  will  be  found  that 
even  an  average  worker  has  but  little  hesitation  in  tackling  a  trauj- 
parent  flaw  in  a  negative,  for  it  is  so  easy  to  spot  or  block  out  with 
the  aid  of  pencil  or  brush  any  little  defect,  and  then  work  up  its 
surroundings  with  the  pencil,  so  as  to  make  its  appearance  non- 
observable  in  the  finished  print.  Not  so,  however,  with  opaque 
markings  ;  it  is  in  such  cases  that  I  have  invariably  noticed  my  pupils 
seem  completely  baffled  in  their  ideas  as  to  how  they  are  to  get  ri 
of  them,  and,  doubtless,  many  are  the  cases  where  good  negativt 
are  discarded  entirely,  just  througli  such  opaque  flaws  being  found 
by  amateurs  in  their  results.  They  get  an  idea  in  their  heads  that 
such  faults  are  incurable,  and,  in  many  instances,  when  observed  on 
development,  they  simply  consign  the  negative  at  once  to  the  ash 
pit,  and  make  up  their  mind  to  try  again,  expecting  better  luck  next 
time. 

In  my  next,  I  hope  to  refer  to  a  method  of  treating  negatives 
containing  opaque  flaws,  whereby  any  average  worker  can  so  set  about 
the  operation  as  to  materially  improve  the  same,  if  not  to  entirely 
remove  the  fault.  T.  N.  Aksistbono.  " 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
XIII. 

In  o\ii  last  paper  we  treated  on  the  general  posing  of  the  head  iind 
figure.  The  next  point  to  claim  attention  is  tlio  dress  or  costuim  . 
Tliis  is  a  much  more  weighty  consideration  than  may  apj>ear  possibl.- 
at  first  sight.  Believe  me,  there  is  considerii'jle  artistic  taste  r^- 
quired,  not  only  in  the  selection,  but  also  iu  the  general  disposition,  'it 
what  we  nuiy  comprehensively  term  the  clrajienes  There  are  many 
who  treat  this  portion  of  their  picture,  in  conjunction  with  the  back- 
gruund,  as  quite  a  secondary'  consideration.  This  is,  however,  a  mi.— 
take,  as  will  Ije  seen  by  observing  any  of  the  masterj)ieces  of  our  best 
])ainters.  There  is  no  end  of  artistic  .skill  and  feeling  expended  in 
the  working  out  of  these  points,  and  truly  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  many  acknowledged  gems  in  portraiture  are  dei)endeut  upon  their 
successful  treatment. 

There  are  many  forms  of  dress  which  to  us  appear  absurd  and 
almost  ludicrous,  yet  in  their  own  day  were  the  very  height  of  fashion, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  acme  of  all  that  was  beautiful.     The  same 
feelings  that  we  have  to-day  regarding  the  costumes  of  twenty  jear 
ago  will,  no  doubt,  be  entertained  regarding  ourselves  by  those  wli< 
will  follow  us  twenty  years  hence.     What  changes  Inive  not  come  t 
])ass  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  this  department !    Tal>' 
the  bonnet,  for  example.     See  what  a  whole  line  of  lx)nnet8  moy  1  ■ 
trace!  between  the  aristocratic  coul-box  of  years  gone  by  and  th:: 
wonderful  head-gear  which  rules  the  fashion  to-day,  and  which  may 
be  a  hat  or  bonnet  at  will.     I  am  always  making  mistakes,  although 
I  should  not ;  for  my  hidv  friends  tell  me  that  a  bonnet  has  strinyi 
and  a  hat  has  not.     Tiiis  is  a  nice  distinction. 

The  form  of  dress,  too,  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  has  undergone 
no  end  of  changes.  We  have  hiid  the  long  wuist,  the  short  waist,  the  no 
waist  at  all ;  wide,  flowing  slee\(»s,  as  if  material  did  not  cost  anything  : 
then  the  tight  ones,  as  if  we  could  not  get  another  sixteenth  part  of  ai 
inch  more  to  save  our  lives.  How  often  have  we  laughed  at  some  of  tli 
portraits  of  our  ancestors,  as  handed  down  by  the  portrait  painters  of 
bygone  days.  Some  we  have  absolutely  thowglii  frights,  yet  ?6-e  will 
iu  a  future  generation  appear  just  as  ridiculous  to  those  that  come 
after  us.  All  this  is  not  owing  to  the  innate  absurdity  of  the  costume, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  not  accustomed  to  it.  I  have  a  photo- 
grajih  of  II.R.II.  the  I'rincess  of  Wales,  taken  during  the  reign  of  thi- 
turban  hat  and  worst  form  of  crinoline,  and  really  one  can  scarcely 
believe  one's  eyes.  It  is  really  hard  to  imagine  that  this  photograph 
is  a  faithful  representation  of  one  whom  to-dny  we  all  regard,  and 
justly  so,  as  the  most  graceful  and  be3t-<lressed  lady  in  the  land.  As 
she  is  now,  to  was  she  then.  It  is  only  the  change  of  fashion  that 
causes  us  to  smile  at  the  records  of  the  past.  I  only  mention  this 
matter  so  that  we  may  never  be  led  into  extremes  when  painting  a 
portrait,  but  rather  try  to  make  our  costumes  as  little  assertive  «- 
possible. 

Beyond  a  doubt  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  an  arrangement  of 
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(1r.>«A  th»t  would  not  too  clearly  carry  a  date  witli  it.     Any  dress 

'.  .  -!y  indicaU'S  but  does  not  disbar  thf  form  of  the  sitter, 

'.  be  the  most  acceptable.    Hiuli  a  dress  can  never  be, 

■ly  out  of  fashion,  and  per  C'li^  queiice  look  ridiculoua. 

!•  ,  too,  to  overload  your  Cf>3tii a..  »  with  ornaments.     Of 

-.3  remarks  are  mainly  applicable  to  portraits  of  ladies.     If 

id  having  a  portrait  painted,  I  would  always  advice  them 

irtist  who  is  to  |>aint  it  arrange  as  to  the  dress  to  be  worn ; 

■■  photogfrapbed  first  and  painted  after,  he  might  come  to 

.    ii'uule  oaderstandiag  with  tlie  t^entor,  who,  if  an  artist  liim- 

' .  wiU  dalr  appreciate  Lis  aojtgi  iliuM. 

i    think  tuere  is  more  taste  aenenJly  to  be  found  among  the 
'  hy  claaaea  of  to-day  than  there  nsed  to  be ;  a  painter  has  not 
■.ruggh  to  produce  a  MifL»fiict,.n-  h^iimony  Ijetween  all  the  most 
.       11(1  colours,  as  was  the  :  ii  times.    So  much  for  the 

ral  diaeemination  of  ar    _  liich  have  had  a  beneficial 

I  upon  tlte  amnfrement  of  :  an<l  contrasts  even  of  an 

-day  coetume.    I  think  I  c  ■•-•Iter  than  advise  all  who 

loured  draperies.  t.>  nuke  a  «t  udy  of  the  portraits  by 
;.  nolda  and,  perbana,  ^■andyck.    There  are  no  better 
'.hat  I  know  of,  to  illiutrmte  the  most  artistic  and  har- 
rrapgvment  of  colours  in  regard  to  draperies  and  back- 
it  the  National  Gallery  and  other  important  collections  of 
>rks  of  art,  we  will  find,  m  a  rule,  that  in  the  works  of 
'  indyck,  Itembrandt,  CorrMgio,  Murillo,  and  Velasquez, 

•■    ■•'■  -  ■ •  painters,  whitr  i<  nlwav  placed  next  the 

.dr«-n.    It  will  he  r.-in.irfi'  1  tliat  Sir  Joshiui 

i  ..:ial  to  dreaaing  h:^  children  and  ladies  in 

't,  in  tooie  light  drapery  of  a  more  or  le.<is  warm 

mng  eolonria«  we  must  turn  tn  his  portraits  of 

men,  who  in  thoae  days  dieporteu  tbeimelves  in  much  more  lirely 

i.f.lr.iirs  than  they  do  to-dajr. 

'>"  found  on  exam inat  '      indyck  used  more  positive 

lus  pictur<-*  tlian  did  Keynolds.    It  was  nothing 

unoiuul  for  him  to  intr-iduce  the  tijnu  i>hmary  colours — red, blue, und 

Tollow— and  supplement  them  by  the  tertiarr  neutrals  (drabs  and 

)  r    '  ns).    Oreen  and  norpla  do  not  seem  to  pe  such  favourites  with 

bat  he  has  introaneed  some  reiy  splendid  orange-coloured  dni- 

-,  and  hat  heightened  them  in  tone  until  they  almost  became 

'  t,  and  theae  bis  eontiasted  with  blue. 

everybody  know*,  Una  ia  a  >-«ry  favourite  cok>ur  with  the  ladies, 

'  a  yoong  painter  there  is  nothing  much  more  diRicidt  than  to 

:1It  and  inweirfnBy  arrange  a  quantity  of  this  cnld  and  not  over- 

;  atbetie  eokmr.    Sir  icahua  ha*  left  it  to  us  as  bis  opinion,  and  I 

:  think  we  eonkl  have  a  better,  that  the  principal  lights  in  a 

psetore  shonU  be  of  the  warm  and  mellow  kind,  such  as  reds  and 

rellow*.     A*  i*  nsual  when  ott«  great   man  lays  down  a  certain 

pic,  another  KT«^at  one  tr  --it  wrong,  or,  at  least,  not 

.-ther  right.    So  it  wa*  t^ .  ory  ;  it  excited  a  desire  in 

liod  of  tM  might V  Gainaboruu^h  t  J  prove  its  fallaer.  The  result 

thai  ha  painted  Lis  juatW  orlebntt<l  picture  in  the  Groevenor 

'        's  known  to  all  fame  a*  the  litue  Bojf.    Most  people 

:itermt  in  art  hfive  heard  of,  and  perhapa  seen,  this 

.  > .  <x '  .1 K.    It  i*  a  fnll-lenffth  of  a  little  boy  in  a  blue  satin  drew, 

djaeeot  colosn  being  a  variety  of  warm  and  rich  browns.     It 

iuiie  the  topic  of  the  time  in  artistic  circles,  and  manv  leading 

-  4  cooiideitid  that  he  bad  iiirc—fiilly  r.  f  uted  Sir  Joahua  s  tbeonr. 

i.iiiinn.  Iiowever,  waa  not  abated  by  ■'^ir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who 

OainAboiungh  only  soeeeeded  partially — that  the  diffi- 

j  pled  with,  but  not  surmounted. 

1  '\>,  ixiA  think  any  portraits  will  be  found  more  instructive  than 

tkn^  by  Vandyck;  we  may  a*  well,  then,  consider  how_  he  treated 

'     '  "tilour  whenever  he  wa*  obliged  to  ur*  it  in  any  of  his  draperies. 

iivariably  placed  linen  next  to  the  skin,  and  contrasted  the  blue 

-in  browns.     Into  the  same  picture  he  usually  introduced  a 

:'  not,  an  ambir-colouied  curtain,  and  often  an  armchair  or 

r  iirapasTof  the  third  primitive  colour.     In  this  manner  be  main- 

d  a  paifact  balance  of  the  warm  and  coU  colours,  and  harmonised 


^'^  pictHH  bv  a  skilfnl  use  of  the  warm  browns  and  greys.    It 
nmrkBd  taat  he  often,  too,  intrnluced  a  drab  scarf  on  the 
->me  of  hi*  figure*,  bnt  I  have  no  doubt  this  wa*  done  in 
.-ire  value  to  the  tints  of  the  flesh. 

nndt  iisoally  concentrated  the  light  on  the  upper  part  of  bis 
It  mav  be  to  carT>-  this  out  »ucc-»»fully  that  be  showed  such 
a  marketl  purtmli'r  for  Wsrk  Hi^j^rii-«. 

Then*  is  the  general  arrangement 

of  light.     .  .  n  •  ijx-rntor  can  bo  exerc»«d 

to  lb*  folk'*!.    VI  couTie,  whin  wt  are  civen  a  photograph  to  paint 
npon,  we  must  be  contented  and  go  ahead  upon  what  we  have  before 


figurrn. 


us,  but  still  it  may  be  usefid  tf>  know  what  we  should  do  if  not  so 
aided.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  tliut  most  studios  are  lighted 
from  nhtne.  It  is  considered  advisable  that  the  light  should  enter 
the  studio  of  the  painter  from  a  window  at  least  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  is  ia  order  to  throw  all  the  shadows  downwards.  In 
the  case  of  ordinary  windows,  an  arrangement  can  be  put  up  which 
will  have  the  desired  effect.  A  moveable  shutter,  or  dark  blind, 
pulled  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley,  would  not  be  very 
ttilBeult  to  fix  up,  and  would  be  found  to  suit  the  required  purpose. 
In  arranging  the  light,  it  should  be  so  directed  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  breadth  of  effect.  If  the  face  be  turned  to  the  light,  the 
shadow  of  the  nose  must  be  more  than  ordinarily  deep,  or  else  it  will 
lack  its  due  prominence.  In  such  cases,  too,  a  dark  Ijackground  will  ■ 
be  found  advantageous  in  order  to  give  a  general  tenderness  to  the 
other  side  of  the  face.  This  latter  arrangement  is  sometimes  found 
in  really  good  pictures,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  first-mentioned  position  is  the 
one  most  generally  selected.  Mliat  I  am  going  to  say  is,  I  fear, 
already  known  to  all,  namely,  tl\at  the  painter  slioukl  e'it  in  such  a 
position  that  the  light  should  enter  from  his  left. 

The  figure  is  the  next  study  which  we  must  consider.  As  with  the 
face,  so  with  the  figure,  when  we  have  a  photographic  base  to  work 
upon.  It  is  well,  however,  to  know  just  a  little  of  what  we  would 
have  to  do  if  we  had  to  paint  the  picture  unaided.  It  is  just  in  this 
regard  that  a  photograph  is  so  useful.  There  is  nothing  of  such  im- 
portance as  a  good  and  correct  outline,  for  it  is  the  foundation,  as  it 
wen-,  of  the  eniire  picture.  For  this  purpose,  what  a  help  is  photo- 
grajihy  !  for  where  is  the  artist's  sketch  that  will  be  so  true  and  full  of 
detail  ns  is  the  photograph  ? 

It  is  never  well  to  make  our  sketch  on  the  paper  direct  that  we 
intend  to  colour  upon.  If  we  do  we  are  likely,  in  rubbing  out  and 
makinj^  corrections,  to  injure  the  surface  upon  which  wo  have  to  work, 
and  this  would  greatly  injure  the  quality  of  our  picture  when  finished. 
It  is  better,  then,  to  make  our  sketch  on  another  piece  of  paper,  and 
then  transfer  it  by  tracing  on  to  the  strained  paper  which  is  ready  for 
colouring.  In  making  a  sketch  of  a  bead,  we  should,  in  the  first  place, 
draw  a  line  to  mark  the  natural  inclination  of  the  head.  If  we  are 
about  to  draw  a  full  face,  tids  line  will  be  straight ;  if  three-quarter 
face,  it  will  be  somewhat  curved.  Then  draw  a  line  crossing  the  first 
exactly  at  right  angle?,  which  will  indicate  where  the  eyes  are  to  be 
placed.  Also  sketch  lightly  another  line  or  two  below  this  to  show- 
where  the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  are  to  be.  No  one  should  neglect 
this  rule,  as  on  it  dejiends  the  truth  and  solidity  of  our  future  picture. 
Without  taking  these  precautions  we  are  likely  to  get  our  mouth  and 
nose  awry,  and  our  eyes  on  anything  but  the  same  plane.  Having 
these  lines,  however,  as  a  base,  we  can  block  out  the  various  fentures 
with  a  certain  freedom.  Care  should  be  taken  to  place  them  in  their 
true  positions,  just  proportions,  and  having  due  regard  for  the  govern- 
ing influence  of  perspective.  Having  thus  marked  in  the  general 
form,  wi!  must  again  go  over  the  drawing,  carefully  gi\  ing  every 
feature  its  true  form  and  natural  expression.  A  good  way  to  judge 
if  our  drawing  be  good  is  to  hold  it  before  a  looking  glass,  and  if  there 
be  any  bad  draw-ing  it  will  at  once  strike  the  eye. 

When  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  this  drawing 
we  can  place  a  sheet  of  French  tracing  paper  over  it,  and  then  mark 
out  the  drawing  either  with  a  pencil  or  a  brush  dipped  in  water  colour. 
Tliis  done,  take  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  rubbed  over  with  charcoal,  or 
powdered  red  ochre,  and  place  it  on  the  stained  paper,  powdered  side 
down,  over  it  place  the  tracing,  and,  having  fastened  the  corners  so  it 
cannot  change  its  position,  proceed  to  pass  over  the  outline  with  an 
ivory  or  agate  stvle,  lifting  the  comers  occasionally  to  see  if  we  are 
getting  on  all  rigfit.  The  style  must  be  ustd  with  sufficient  firmness 
to  secure  a  mark,  but  not  in  any  way  to  indent  the  paper.  When  all 
the  lines  are  secured  we  can  take  off  our  tracing  paper  and  the  one 
witli  the  powder ;  we  must  then  proceed  to  strengthen  and  correct 
with  a  fine-pointed  pencil,  beginning  at  the  lower  riijIitAiaxi^  corner  in 
order  to  avoid  any  chance  of  the  hand  obliterating  any  of  the  tracing. 
Having  thus  secured  the  entire  drawing,  dust  oflE  the  remnants  of  the 
powder,  or  charcoal,  by  flapping  the  paper  with  a  clean  and  soft  cloth. 
This  completed  we  are  reaav  to  begin  our  colouring,  and  will  try  to 
produce  a  work  of  art,  whether  it  be  on  our  OTvn  sketch  or  a  photo- 
graphic base.  KsDMONO  Baiuiett, 

PROFESSOR  LUCKHARDT  ON  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 
TiiR  following  data  are  gathered  from  the  lecture  delivered  by 
Professor  LucAhardt  at  the  Amateur  Club  of  Vienna,  on  October 
12  last:— 

The  arrangement  of  the  retouching  table,  above  all  things,  is  of  an 

importance  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.     It  is  suggested 

1  that  it  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  operator  should  receive  all 
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the  Vif^ht  through  the  negative ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  rule, 
besides  a  sliade  of  sufEcieiit  size  advancing  the  required  distance 
above  and  in  front  of  the  operator's  head,  a  black  background  should 
be  provided  behind,  so  as  to  intercept  any  reflected  hght. 

"rtie  retouching  table  should  also,  to  protect  the  eyes,  be  furnished 
■with  a  blue  glass,  of  the  same  colour  as  ordinary  eye-protecting  s])ec- 
taclt-s,  whereon  the  negatives  under  operation  maybe  placed.  A  pi  ce 
of  light-green  or  light-blue  paper,  too,  will  prove  a  good  substitute 
for  the  reflecting  mirror.  A  turning-plate  should  further  be  arranged 
to  enable  the  position  of  the  negative  to  be  altered  as  required,  whereby 
"  hatchings  "  will  especially  be  facilitated,  no  matter  wltether  they  are 
made  with  a  pencil  or  a  Nadel  needle. 

Not  only  should  every  retoucher  of  negatives  possess  some  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  the  anatomical  relation  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  or  head  (a  knowledge  acquired  by  practising  tigure 
drawing  and  by  a  careful  inspection  of  picture  galleries),  but  it  is  nho 
essential  for  a  beginner  not  to  confine  himself  to  work  with  negatives, 
but  from  time  to  time  to  operate  on  positive  copies  as  well,  so  as  to 
exercise  his  eye  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  one-sided.  To  all 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  lecturer  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
becoming  proficient  in  retoucliing,  he  invariably  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  querists  to  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  toite, 
■which  is  only  feasible  by  dint  of  a  frequent  and  attentive  exam- 
ination of  pictures,  and  of  constant  practice  in  drawing  from  good 
models. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  cover  the  negative  with  a  "  mask,"  with  an 
opening  of  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  whereby  the  work  is  mate- 
rially facilitated,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  mask  affords  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  eyes,  inasmuch  as  it  counteracts  the  dazzling 
effect  of  the  light.  A  rough  print  should  in  every  instance  be  given 
tothe  retoucher,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  may  guard  against  any 
mistake  in  regard  to  outline,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  avoid  producing 
wrong  effects  in  modelling.  The  comparison  of  a  retouched  negative 
with  an  unretouched  print  should  in  no  case  be  omitted,  as  it  enables 
the  operator  to  control  his  own  work. 
_  An  excellent  method  of  pi-actising  the  art  of  retouching  for  a  be- 
ginner is  this :  He  should  take  a  negative  containing  a  scale  of  various 
shades — somewhat  like  a  photometer — and  retouch  the  lightest  shade, 
60  that,  when  printed  off,  it  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  next 
darker  shade.  This  is  all  the  more  essential,  as  differences  of  shade 
in  the  negative — such  as  are  almost  iniperceptible  to  the  eye— will 
distinctly  show  in  a  print,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  extent  to 
which  actinic  light  is  admitted  tlirough  the  colour,  nay,  even  through 
the  pencil  marks.  The  great  mystery  in  retouching  lies  in  always 
observing  the  right  proportions  in  endeavouring  to  increase  the 
artistic  effect ;  and,  to  be  able  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
toucher to  be  able  to  tell,  from  the  mere  inspection  of  a  rough  print, 
what  features  are  characteristic,  and  what  is  simply  the  result  of 
accident  or  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  respective  value  of  the 
colours  by  the  chemical  process.  A  yellow  shade  in  the  skin,  for 
instance,  often  looks  like  a  cavity,  and  thus  interferes  with  the 
working  up. 

In  most  cases  the  negative  should  only  be  covered  with  a  film  of 
varnish,  or  simply  of  a  solution  of  gum,  and  should  the  film  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  pencil,  the  part  to  be  operated  upon  maybe 
rubbed  over  with  oleine.  This  course  should,  however,  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  as  not  only  does  it  affect  the  neatness  of  the  nega- 
tive, but  It  also  causes  the  silver  of  the  paper  to  stick  and  alters  the 
retouching.  There  is,  at  present,  a  special  negative  lac  in  the 
market  which  generally  requires  no  subsequent  preparation  before 
it  can  be  operated  upon  with  the  pencil;  but  in  case  it  should  not 
prove  quite  serviceable  at  once,  the  portion  to  be  retouched  may  con- 
veniently be  rubbed  over  with  powdered  pumice  stone  or  "  ossa  sepia." 
To  protect  the  retouching,  the  negative  can  also  be,  in  the  first  place, 
covered  with  ordinary  amber  lac,  then  retouched,  and,  lastly,  receive 
a  coating  of  ordinary  varnish. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  negative  with  the  eraser,  this 
should  be  done  with  the  least  possible  delay,  before  tlie  coating  dries 
and  hardens,  or  the  lac  may  b«  rendered  elastic  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  castor  oil. 

Retouching  may  also  be  considered  as  including  methods  of  ob- 
taining, by  optical  means,  delicacy  of  outUne  and  equality  in  tint. 
For  instance,  after  accurate  focussing,  one  may  employ  the  whole  of 
the  lens,  and  during  the  exposure  introduce  a  small  diaphragm,  which 
is  most  easily  done  by  means  of  a  clip-diaphragm.  Demer,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  is  said  to  have  caused  a  vibrating  action  of  the  air  by 
placing  a  spirit  lamp  in  front  of  the  objective. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  the  crse  of  portrait  and  landscape  nega- 
tives, to  cover  the  back  of  the  plate  with  translucid  lac  or  coloured 
collodion. 


INSTRUCTING  THE  PUBLIC. 

Thk  people  need  instruction  as  well  as  the  photographers.  There  are 
many  writers  on  their  duties  and  obligations.  "  How  and  where  shall 
I  get  a  good  picture  'f  is  the  question  often  asked  by  persons  intending 
to  sit.  They  desire  a  good  picture,  and  should  be  told  how  to  get  it. 
And  yet  there  are  so  many  people  this  j'ear  that  the  attempt  to  in- 
struct all  of  them  seems  a  large  contract.  In  an  address  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  St.  Louis,  I  said,  "  Go  to  a  man  of  well-known 
ability — a  man  of  taste,  who  has  a  reputation  for  reliability — pay  him 
his  price,  and  do  not  patronise  the  meaner  man  around  the  corner 
because  he  gives  you  a  larger  lot  of  trash  for  smaller  amount  of 
money."  This  advice  carried  out  would  ensure  the  s-ilter  good,  and, 
in  most  instances,  satisfactory  work. 

A  large  number  of  people  seem  to  thiuk  a  photograph  is  only  a 
photograph,  and  it  makes  no  difference  who  takes  it.  A  greater  mis- 
take was  never  made.  Tlic  results  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 
One  man  poses  your  face  to  tlie  best  advantage,  sees  that  the  light 
and  shades  are  right,  and  inan.ages  to  get  your  best  expression ;  tbe 
other  tells  you  to  sit  down  and  keep  still,  and  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  anything,  except  to  open  and  shut  his  camera,  and  you  are  dis- 
missed with  the  assurance  that  it  is  all  right  and  "  looks  just  like 
you."  When  the  so-called  pictures  are  received,  you  feel  like  commit- 
ing  suicide  if  you  look  like  that,  and  perhaps  you  would  be  justified 
in  doing  so. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  in  the  woods  gunning, 
and  meeting  a  str.inger  on  the  same  errand,  the  man  raised  his  gun 
and  pointed  it  at  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  What  are  you  going  to  shoot  me 
for?"  was  the  inquiry.  "Because,"  said  the  man,  "I  was  always 
told  if  I  met  a  homelier  man  than  myself  to  shoot  him."  '■  Well," 
said  Abe,  looking  at  him,  "  if  I  am  homelier  than  you  are,  hlazs 
away  !  " 

Further,  the  man  you  patronise  should  be  a  man  of  truth  and 
veracity,  that  you  many  rely  oa  what  he  promises,  and  one  who  feels 
that  your  future  patronage  depends  on  the  quality  of  his  work.  Tell 
him  if  they  finish  well  to  send  you  two  or  three  dozen,  and  he  wUl  see 
to  it  that  they  are  right. 

Again,  always  dress  and  wear  your  hair  as  you  are'accustomed  to 
do.  Do  not  go  to  a  hairdresser  and  disguise  yourself  by  being  "  done 
up  "  as  you  never  appeared  before.  Your  own  husband  and  children 
would  hardly  know  you  with  those  extra  puffs  and  furbelows.  Just 
try  and  look  like  yourself,  and  then  the  well-executed  picture  will 
look  like  you.  It  will  be  worth  your  having,  and  a  pleasure  to  your 
friends. 

If  people  would  use  the  same  amount  of  judgment  in  getting  a 
picture  that  they  do  in  buying  a  watch,  good  results  would  follow. 
When  you  buy  a  watch,  do  you  go  to  a  Chatliam-street  old  clothes 
dealer,  who  in  loud  tones  declares  "  it  is  de  finest  watch  in  der  city," 
or  do  you  go  to  a  house  of  reputation,  where  jou  can  be  sure  of  getting 
a  reliable  watch  ? 

Do  not  show  your  proofs  to  everybody  for  an  opinion.  Often  they 
are  submitted  to  the  cook  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  all  the  way  up  to 
grandma  in  her  specs,  and  perhaps  the  first  opinion  given  is  acquiesed 
in  by  all  tlie  crowd — "  It  don't  look  a  mite  look  you !"  or  if  the  like- 
ness is  conceded  they  will  select  the  one  in  which  the  dress  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  you  may  get  the  best-appearing  dress  and  the  poorest 
face.    Let  your  pliotographer  decide  which  will  finish  the  best. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  have  your  pictures  finished. 
It  does  not  require  much  hurry  to  spoil  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
good  picture.  Any  one  part  of  the  process  slighted  by  too  much  haste 
makes  the  entire  operation  imperfect.  All  of  us  photographers  have 
yet  much  to  learn,  so  do  not  huriy  us,  but  give  us  time  to  do  what  we 
have  learned  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

It  is  well  not  to  have  your  expectations  raised  too  high.  People 
sometimes  imagine  that  by  some  incomprehensible  means  the  skilful 
artist  is  going  to  furnish  them  with  pictures  that  are  a  great  im- 
provement on  nature.  Some  faces  do  photograph  better  than  they 
are  in  reality,  but  they  are  very  few.  The  skilful  artist  can  and  will 
help  things  by  careful  retouching.  He  can  remove  the  frown  that 
should  never  have  been  there.  lie  can  take  out  the  strong  lines  if  any 
are  there.  He  can  straighten  mouths  that  are  awry  because  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  "chewing  gum,"  or  some  other  cause.  But  do  not  let  him 
do  too  much,  or  your  nearest  friend  may  ask  "  who  the  picture  is  in- 
tended to  represent  ?  " 

"I  always  go  to  the  best  photographer,"  say."  one,  "yet  my  pictures 
are  never  so  good  as  Amy  Brunett's ;  hers  are  always  good."  That 
may  be  so ;  her  face  is  strongly  marked,  her  features  regular,  her  eves 
black,  and  eyebrows  strong,  and  more,  she  has  perfect  control  of  her 
expression ;  while  your  eyes  are  light  blue,  eyebrows  very  light,  or 
perhaps  white,  and  when  you  sit  for  your  picture  you  lose  all  control 
of  your  expression.    There  is  an  old  saying,  "  It  takes  tivo  to  make  a 
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b*r|iain  ;"  »»  I  have  before  said,  it  al«o  takes  two  to  make  a  picture. 
Th«  operator  cannot  do  it  all :  you  must  do  your  part  in  the  very  im- 
portant part  of  keepiD)^  an  expression.  The  capable  operator  will 
exeit  himself  to  obtain  your  best.  You  must  neither  look  as  cross  as 
if  you  were  angry  at  yourself  aod  "  the  rest  of  mankind,"  nor  smile 
ao  much  aa  to  looK  silly. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Bome  parsoos  are  most  desirous  of  getting 

a  pretty  picture  than  they  are  of  getting  a  good  likeness,  and  there 

are  cases  wht- re  the  beauty  is  in  the  form,  the  vivacity,  the  behaviour, 

or  the  tasty  dress,  but,  alas  I  not  in  the /ace.     Unfortunately  many  of 

us  are  not  bom  either  rich  or  hambome.    The  "  biddy  ""  with "  red 

I        blotchea  on   her  face  said  "  beauty  wai  only  skin  deep."     When 

I        mouths  and  noaea  were  given  out,  some  of  us  seem  to  have  received 

/        more  than  our  share,  and  you  and  I  must  be  content  if  we  hold  position 

with  the  general  aTerage'.  A.  Booabdus. 

—Vutt.  A'uwtber  8t.  Iamu  PhiAugmfAer. 


foreign  ilotes  anli  lletos. 

Tn  NDinaaU  o(  the  Berlin  Jubilee  Exhibition  have  been  removed  to 
Kflnlgiherg.  where  a  three  waeka'  snbaidiary  Exltibition  is  being  held 
udcr  the  patrooMa  o(  the  Bcra^taiy  Prinoeu  of  Sachsen-MeininRen, 
who  tnmd  m  Vtm  |«u>w<iBg  imtj  of  the  Berlin  Exhibition.  This 
■laHoB  peiKWigi  hM  reaitly  writtaa  to  the  committee  to  express  her 
HBaa  of  the  adwntagaa  derived  by  the  Exhibition  from  their  indefatigable 
aMTtions,  an  oainkd  in  which  any  who  have  practical  experience  of  the 
dilHculty  attenoinc  the  organization  ol  mdmtakiiigi  of  soch  magnitude 
will  donbtleaa  re-eeha  Her  Royal  Highneee  further  ragrcts  that  she 
was  UMbie  to  BM  the  Bihihitinn  a  pannal  viait,  bat  statea  that  she  has 
been  anWniewtly  Mpt  mi  camrmat  by  the  eopiona  reports  fDmtshed  her  by 
Dr.  Vofil.  Tba  Oerman  periodkah  Iwm  Men  onanimoaa  in  attributing 
a  lai^e  afaaie  of  the  aaeeeaa  of  tba  lt»yWtinn  to  ita  having  taken  place 
imdcr  the  patioaaga  of  ao  diitinMJihiil  a  lady.  Happy  eoont^  in 
whidi  ioeb  aogoat  pefiwiian  taka  mtweat  in  matters  photographic,  and 
1  in  aaaoriiiK  tha  aaeeaae  of  aihiWtions  at  soeh  a  amall  expenditure 


He*  Rotal  Hmmaa  also  aenda  her  eooKratoIatioBa  to  Dr.  Vogel  on  his 

reeeiving  the  "  ptixe  of  hoooor  "  from  the  riwiimiHae    maiiiialnUli i 

in  whiah  raadara  of  tha  JocaaaL  will  heartily  conenr,  aa  Dr.  Vogel'i  great 
aerrieea  (a  photography  are  probably  aa  tally  appreciated  in  thia  eoontiy 
and  Ammiea  m  they  are  in  hia  native  land. 


Tn  leUoviag  mrthoi  a<  making  a  nimaaeat,  eoloorleaa  hydroqninone 
iolatiMiailMBhrlC.  F«tiT  ia  dka  Ptnvr«*  PJMeyraipMfiu,  and  H>pears 
to  be  ChoMt  well  o<  on  tha  Contiaaet.  M  gnmmea  ehemieally  pure 
m  aa^hite  are  powdered  ia  a  aowalain  diah,  and  80  grammes 
of  aoda  ia  aaothar  SA ;  S  gnuaniae  of  hTdroquinoDe  are 
ia  a  Utro  flaak,  and  the  powjarad  sodiom  sulphite  and  sodium 
caibooata  are  added  to  it  quite  dry.  Tha  salts  are  mixed  by  shaking  the 
iaak,  wbaa  it  ia  Allad  np  with  laia  water  and  ahakea  till  solution  is 
•omaiala.  X.FMi]raddattiat  by  memaatahly  immaniag  a  gelatine  plate 
ia  taia  dawlopm  aad  drying  in  the  dark  iu  scndUlity  ia  eonaiderably 


I  Herr  H.  Riffarth,  the  owner  of 


Tbi  eivil  eoorta  o<  Berlin  have  tryitiatri  V. 

a  well-kaowB  nhotographie  aatafauahmaat  in  that  city,  to  the  post  of 
la^  apaeialiat  in  all  mattaneooaeelad  with  pbotographie  printing.  No 
haltar  prool  coold  be  needed  of  tha  eooataatly  ineraMfaig  Unportance  of 
photogn^fay  ia  all  dapartmenta  of  dviUaed  life. 


Tkb  woadarfolly  sneeeaafnl  phologi^iha  of  wild  animals,  apparently 
lakaa  ia  their  aative  taataeaaaa,  whWi  btm  time  to  time  issue  from  the 
earners  of  the  iaddhtigable  AaaehOta,  may  not  be  as  well  known  in  this 
eoaatry  aa  ia  Oatmaqy :  bat  any  whoaave  seen  them  will  be  willing  to 
admit  that  tha  aciaaea  oit  xoology  owoa  almoet  as  mneh  to  his  untiring 
mtm  aa  doaa  tha  art  o(  pholagiaahy.  The  way  Herr  Anachutz  goea  to 
wvcfcia  a  pnol.  if  any  weta  naadad.  thai  he  doea  not  atiek  at  expenditure 
to  attain  roaalta.  In  tha  Zoologieal  Garden  at  Brealaa  he  baa  had  a 
Uif*  dan  of  140  square  metree  extent  built  at  his  own  coat,  enclosed  by 
waUs  some  8  metree  high.  Its  aorftae  ia  strewn  with  pebblea,  bloeka  of 
stooe,  tieaa,  planta,  dc ,  which  are  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  beaata 
to  ba  "  tokaa."  Tha  walla  are  adocaad  with  aoitable  landaeapea.  Into 
thia  /fefaawer  tha  oaimala  to  ba  photaMiphed  aia  diiraB,  aad  permitted 
'  I  Ibeia  NflMBtiy  loag  lo  mMa  themaelvee  thoroaghly  at  home, 
it  ia  awaited  for  obtaining  an  impreaaion  by 
I  throagh  an  opening  m  the  wall.  The 
required  in  awaitfaig  a  suitable  opportunity,  the 
aad  wrioea  raqnired  lor  fixing  the  attention  of  the 


animals  and  inducing  them  to  assume  suitable  positions,  are  more  easily 
imagined  than  descrioed,  but  that  Herr  Anschiitz  succeeds  in  surmouuting 
them  with  signal  success  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  his 
une<iualled  results. 

Dr.  Stolze's  PliotographUche  Nachrichten  remarks,  apropos  of  Newcomb'g 
receipt  for  a  monochromatic  flash  light,  viz.,  live  to  seven  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  one  part  magnesium  powder,  that  the  proportion  of  nitre  is 
much  too  high,  for  in  the  case  ot  the  much  more  energetically  acting 
chlorate  of  potash  three  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  magnesium  burned 
only  with  diflioulty,  and  by  no  means  instantaneously,  the  excess  of 
potash  acting  as  an  inert  mass  interfering  with  the  combustion.  The 
best  hght  was  obtained  with  equal  proportions  of  magnesium  and  chlorate 
of  potash.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  advisable  to  employ  not  more 
than  those  proportions  when  making  a  flash-light  mixture  of  magnesium 
and  nitrate  of  potash. 


Tbk  same  periodical  points  out  that  in  regard  to  testing  orthochromatio 
plates  by  means  of  Warnerke's  sensitometer,  it  is  only  the  sensitiveness 
for  blue,  and  not  for  yellow,  that  is  registered.  As  good  orthochromatio 
plates  are  from  ten  to  twelve  times  more  sensitive  for  yellow  rays  than 
blue,  it  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 


An  illustration  in  the  Photograplusche  Mittheiliingen  serves  to  point  out 
'.  ™''?*r  curious  fact  iu  instantaneous  pliotography.  The  illustration 
given  is  that  of  a  photograph  of  a  passing  bicyclist,  in  which  the  time  of 
exposure  was  evidently  too  long.  The  image  was,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  blurred— all  except  the  spokes  in  the  lower  portion  of  each 
wheel,  which  came  out  comparatively  distinct.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  readers  of  the  Journal  have  noticed  anything  similar. 


THE  QBOTTO  OF  HANS.* 


Okb  naturally  thinks  of  a  grotto  as  some  place  where  pretty  stones, 
shells,  Ac,  can  be  seen ;  but  little  did  I  think  I  should  go  through  a 
series  of  lialls— fourteen  in  number — many  the  size  of  small  theatres  and 
concert  rooms,  and  one  larger  than  the  Albert  Hall,  all  hewn  and 
formed  by  nature,  and  by  her  decorated  in  such  a  way  that  no  artist 
could  imitate.  The  names  of  the  halls  convey  some  idea  of  the  leading 
characteristic,  and  it  does  not  requu*  mach  fancy  to  connect  them  with 
the  subject  of  the  title  ;  they  are  as  follows  :— 

Antiparos,  Priapes,  Soarabees,  The  Foxes,  St.  Nicholas,  The  Froga, 
Tigneron,  The  Gulfs  (Holes),  .Mamelon,  Vault  of  the  Lance,  Alhambra, 
Marvellous,  Mysterious,  Boudoir  de  Proserpine. 

These  halls  were  reached  by  magnificent  terraces  hung  with  draperies 
of  such  delicate  and  exquisite  design  that  nature,  as  if  by  magic,  touches 
man's  brain  and  quickens  his  imagination  in  order  to  perceive  at  a  glance 
how  great  an  artist  it  would  be  possible  to  become,  either  by  the  wonder- 
ful agency  of  light  and  photography,  or  by  the  skilful  movement  of  his 
band  and  brush.  We  had  passed  through  some  pleasant  stages  of  ex- 
citement and  aurprise,  but  had  now  reached  a  point,  the  soleumity  and 
impreasiveneas  of  which  bade  every  heart  be  still.  Wa  were  standing  in 
the  cathedral  upon  its  soUd  floor  and  beneath  its  majestic  dome,  whose 
height  no  bnildmg  ever  made  by  hands  had  reached,  and  whose  boundaries 
from  wall  to  wall  were  past  the  power  of  our  vision  to  discern.  On  one 
side  stood  the  organ,  atalactite  and  stalagmite  combined,  fluting  upwards 
and  downwards  in  beautiful  and  perfect  symmetry  ol  form,  awaiting  only 
a  seraph  hand  to  set  its  music  floating  through  the  lofty  vaults  above, 
while  ranged  before  it  stood  the  company  of  spell-bound  souls  lost  in  an 
effort  to  realise  the  majesty  and  vastness  of  the  wonderful  surroundings. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  cUmax  of  immensity  was  not  yet  reached,  for  we 
were  led  cm  by  our  sturdy  guide  through  corridors  and  passages,  ascending 
and  descending  by  nigged  paths  and  steep  inclines,  by  steps  and  stepping 
stonea,  or  by  sudden  and  eccentric  turns,  always  lighting  on  something 
new  to  stimulate  our  wonder  and  excite  our  admiration,  when,  lo !  we 
have  arrived  within  the  Hall  of  Mystery.  The  Mysterious  was  indeed 
attested  by  the  breathless  awe  that  overcame  the  party,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  the  weird  sensation  forced  upon  us,  completely  shut  out  as  we 
were  from  the  world  with  its  glorious  light  and  life.  The  impenetrable 
space  and  darkness  was  only  made  more  noticeable  by  the  lights  carried 
by  our  lamp  bearers,  for  the  illumination  seemed  only  a  tiny  spot  of 
ground  beneath  our  feet,  while  beyond  us  on  every  side  the  unknown 
distance,  and  the  cold  and  dismal  gloom  were  elements  of  awe  and  fear. 
Here,  however,  in  this  hopeless,  cheerless,  boundless  place  (thanks  to  our 
indefatigable  guide)  we  had  the  highest  entertainment  of  all  during  our 
journey  in  the  caves.  Strong  in  the  determination  to  please,  as  well  as 
strong  in  limb,  he  left  us  for  a  httle  while,  and  then  divesting  himself  of 
Ilia  eoat  and  taking  a  hempen  string  from  his  girdle,  he  lit  his  torch  made 
of  it  and  paraffin,  and  leaped  and  bounded  up  the  rocks  '200  feet  or  more. 
Here  at  the  summit,  standing  like  a  spectre  amid  the  surroundings  that 
would  be  considered  elsewhere  supernatural,  he  lit  a  flambeau  that 
heightened  this  fantastic  picture,  and  made  our  memories  revert  to 
poems  and  scenes  ot  Manfred  and  Faust;  for  was  it  not  a  natural  Brocken 
*  Concladed  from  page  73t. 
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with  all  the  ragged  and  eccentric  cliffs  and  peaks?  and  very  little  imagi- 
nation was  required  to  people  it  with  the  characters  with  which  it  was 
associated. 

Our  wonder  was  not  yet  satisfied,  for  from  this  height  a  green  light  or 
Komaii  candle  was  fired,  which  described  an  nrc  over  our  heads  like  a 
shooting  star  in  the  firmament,  and  falUng  through  space  showed  that 
the  darkness  below  represented  a  depth  of  2CI0  or  300  feet  more.  The 
assistant  guide  having  wended  his  way  to  the  bottom  of  this  abyss  and 
Ut  a  kind  of  beacon  light,  we  now  had  details  of  the  extremes  of  the  area. 
So  well  was  this  arranged  that  a  stage  manager  could  well  get  some  useful 
hints,  for  no  situation  in  any  dramatic  representation  that  we  have 
witnessed  would  at  all  approach  this  for  surprises  and  enchantment.  A 
hearty  round  of  applause  greeted  our  guide  on  his  returning  down  the 
rock,  which  he  descended  with  the  agility  and  surefootedness  of  a 
chamois.* 

The  end  had  not  yet  come,  for  we  continued  onr  journey  along  the  re- 
mainder of  the  seventeen  galleries  which  had  such  typic.il  n.imes  as  the 
Swallow,  Grand  Central,  Precipice,  Adventurers,  Lost,  Hope,  Hogard, 
Imprudent,  Incomparible,  Cascade,  Styx,  Capitole,  Broehe,  Troply,  <tc., 
and  as  we  wandered  through  these  endless  pathways  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
been  weeks  instead  of  hours  in  them ;  each  mind  having  full  opportunity 
of  giving  scope  to  its  own  imagining  and  conjuring  into  reality  every 
nightmare  or  fancy  of  the  brain.  A  new  light  was,  however,  dawning 
npon  ns,  for  we  were  abont  to  leave  the  pitch  darkness  of  the  stoney 
cavern,  with  all  its  weirdncss  and  secrets  of  the  past,  and  like  the  tempest- 
tossed  mariners  coming  home,  felt  hope  strongly  ascendant. 

This  light  was  to  be  the  acme  of  onr  pleasure ;  but  the  guide,  well 
knowing  the  power  of  his  surprise,  and  how  onr  sensitive  nerves  and  eye- 
sight, already  strung  and  strained  to  the  highest  pitch,  could  not  with- 
stand the  sudden  transition  to  daylight — for  the  burst  of  sunlight  upon  us 
would  have  made  us  mad-  -he  by  slow  and  easy  stages,  always  changeful 
and  exciting,  schooled  our  senses  for  the  contrast.  By  careful  grouping 
the  party  were  ranged  at  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the  protecting  ledge  preventing 
a  fall  of  sixty  feet  or  so  into  an  abyss.  The  guide  taking  one  of  the  lamps, 
we  saw  him  gradually  descend  a  pathway  in  the  rock  until  his  diminished 
figure  reached  the  edge  of  a  subterranean  lake.  Here  he  entered  a  boat, 
and  there  was  little  water  to  be  seen,  save  where  the  lamp's  reflected  light 
revealed  it,  but  the  splashing  of  the  cars  in  the  profound  stillness  told  us 
that  it  was  vast  and  far-reaching.  While  thus  standing,  out  of  the  dark- 
ness came  the  sounds  of  sweet  melody,  resounding  from  rock  to  rook, 
echoing  and  re-echoing,  sometimes  near,  and  then  far  off,  and  our  guide's 
song  in  good  baritone  was  completed  on  his  way  back  to  us.  The  greatest 
enchantment  now  awaited  us,  for  it  was  our  turn  to  follow  the  winding 
path  the  guide  had  just  trod  —lamp  bearers  and  visitors,  a  goodly  throng — 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Good  accommodation  was  here  found  for  all 
in  three  flat-bottomed  boats,  holding  twenty-five  persons  each,  the  lamp 
bearers  occupying  a  boat  by  themselves,  and  their  lamps  lighting  up  the 
roof  and  the  walls  of  the  water  cave.  In  an  instant  the  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  we  realised  what  the  darkness  of  the  cave  was.  The 
impression  was  supreme,  for  in  this  cavern  on  the  dark  lake,  with  no 
apparent  outlet,  we  were  helpless  and  hopeless.  A  few  seconds  and  the 
whole  surroundings  are  changed,  for  the  boats  have  glided  a  few  yards 
past  a  projection,  and  the  cave  is  lit  up  by  the  silver  rays  of  the  moon. 
But  where  do  they  come  from  ?  It  is  moonlight  apparently,  and  that  of 
a  harvest  moon,  but  as  it  is  only  tliree  o'clock  and  autumn — what  is  the 
meaning?  A  little  thought  and  we  understand  it  is  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  daylight  again  and  again  broken  up  by  the  water  and  sides  of  the 
cave.  It  was  a  light  that  spoke  of  hope  and  love  once  more,  and  brought 
joy  to  our  hearts. 

One  silent  comer  there  is  yet  to  pass,  and  then  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  vision  seen  never  on  taru  firma,  and  rarely  conjured  up  in  dreams  ;  in 
fact,  the  finest  transformation  scene  ever  set  up  is  but  a  poor  attempt  to 
imitate  what  nature  here  supplied.  It  was  fairyland — I  liad  almost  said 
paradise — for  description  fails  to  convey  the  idea,  or  tell  why  tears  ran 
down  from  every  eye  that  saw  this  magic  splendour  and  the  bright 
mingling  of  colours,  prismatic  hues,  translucent  and  glorious  light  from 
sky,  foliage,  rustic  bridge,  and  mountain,  reflected  in  the  water  of  the 
lake  beneath,  all  seen  through  the  distant  opening  of  the  cave.  It  was  a 
sight  that  would  arouse  the  dullest  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  would  soften  the  hardest  heart.  This  sight  was  no  doubt  tenfold 
more  effective  after  so  long  an  absence  from  daylight  than  it  would  have 
been  if  witnessed  from  the  same  spot  directly  after  being  brought  in  from 
the  water  entrance. 

The  wonderful  reverberations  of  the  report  of  a  small  cannon  fired  in 
the  month  of  the  cave,  echoing  and  re-echoing  again  and  again,  closed 
this  wonderfully  entertaining  journey,  and  it  was  now  only  left  for  us 
to  pay  the  fee  (five  francs  each  person),  and  give  the  guide  some  practical 
proof  of  onr  pleasure  and  thanks  prior  to  returning  to  the  waggonette. 
This  we  found  outside  a  village  hotel,  and  wishing  to  see  what  had  been 
already  done  in  the  way  of  photograplis,  which  it  was  understood  were  on 
sale  here,  we  looked  through  the  collection,  and  were  disappointed  to  find 
no  real  pictures  among  them  as  photographs,  for  although  so  many  beau- 
tiful, natural  pictures  had  just  been  witnessed,  none  had  been  published 

•  This  hall  is  one  of  those  where  the  flanh  lights  and  magnesinm  would  have  to 
be  used  to  get  an  Idea  ou  the  extra  sensitive  plates  of  the  vastness  of  the  iiatnral 
exactions. 


worth  bringing  away  as  souvenirs.  I  should  advise  the  photographer  to 
first  go  through  the  halls  and  galleries  and  witness  the  effects,  making 
mental  notes  of  the  opportunities  of  photographing,  and  one  or  two  trial 
exposures,  and  then  on  a  second  or  third  journey  through  the  caves  secure 
negatives  of  those  subjects  most  fancied,  when  the  previous  experience  of 
exposure,  &c.,  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  result.  A  treat  is  in  store 
for  all  who  visit  the  Grotto  of  Hans.  G.  B.  Bakhb. 


EDWARDS'S  ISOCHBOMATIC  PLATE  COMPETITION. 

Pkize  Winners. 

Class  A.  Landscape. — 1st  prize.  Long  Focus,  Francis  William  Edwards, 
87,  Bellendeu-road,  Peckham-rye,  S.E.  2nd,  Tulipe  Noir,  Frederic 
d'Arcis,  6,  Brent-villas,  Hendon,  N.W.  3rd,  Carolus,  Charles  Ariel 
Brightman,  61,  Lyndale,  Eedland-road,  Bristol.  4th,  Tlie  Rose  Qiuen, 
Albert  Joseph  Clark,  157a,  Graham-road,  Dalston,  N.E. 

Class  B.  Instantaneous.  —  1st,  Aurora  Borealis,  Lyd.  Sawj-er,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  2nd,  Paulation,  Ralph  W.  Bobinson,  Bedhill.  3rd, 
Infant,  H.  Dudley  Arnott,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth.  4th,  Home, 
Alfred  Price,  2G,  King-street,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Class  C.  Interiors.  —  1st,  Autiimnus,  Edward  Brightman,  Lyndole,, 
Eedland-road,  Bristol.  2nd,  Dum  Spiro  Spero,  Wm.  Ellis,  25,  Clapton- 
sfjuare,  London,  N.E.  3rd,  Floreat  Cantabriyia,  Eev.  F.  C.  Lambertj 
Euberdoms,  Cambridge. 


©ur  IBtiitorlal  Cal)le. 


Ilfoho  BnoMiDE  Paper. 

Britannia  Works  Company,  Ilforil. 

When  first  tryin;^  this  paper,  we  made  several  prints  which  were 
perfect  in  all  save  one  respect — there  was  a  certain  marking  visible  in 
every  print,  and  which  was  not  to  be  seen  in  some  others  made  oa 
paper  of  another  maker.  Puzzled  at  first  to  account  for  this,  we 
examined  the  negative  by  holding  it  up  against  the  light,  observing 
nothing  therein  to  cause  such  mark.  A^'e  then  examined  it  more 
critically  against  a  hacking  of  opal  glass,  when  we  found  that  the- 
llford  bromide  paper  had  been  quicker  at  detecting  and  giving  effect 
to  a  barely  visible  detail  in  tlie  negative  than  we  were.  Here  at  once 
we  perceived  a  great  virtue  in  tliis  paper,  viz.,  that  of  recording  such 
delicate  gradations  of  tone  in  a  negative  ns  were  unappreciated  by  the- 
eye.  The  sensitiveness  is  great,  the  tone  is  excellent,  and  the  gradatioit 
all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  possibly  desire. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOE  PATENTS. 

No.  17,519. — "Improved  Means  and  Apparatus  for  Taking  a  Succession  of 
Pictures  in  a  Photographic  Camera."     M.  A.  Wier. — Dated  November  4,  1889. 

No.  17,548. — "Improvements  in  Cameras  for  Photographic  Purposes."  F. 
Beauchamp. — Dated  November  5,  1889. 

No.  17,555. — "Improvements  in  or  pertaining  to  Photogiaphic  Cameras." 
H.  W.  B.  Bruno. —i>«/frf  November  5,  1889. 

No.  17,590. — "New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for  the  Moimting  of  Photo- 
graphic Prints."    W.  T.  Waiiburton. — Dated  November  5,  1889; 

No.  17,708. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  Complete  speci- 
fication.    T.  R.  Dallmeyer  and  F.  Beauchamp. — Dated  November  &,  1889. 

No.  17,729. — "An  Improved  Photographic  Detective  Camera."    T.  Kerr. 
Dated  November  7,  1889. 

No.  17,767. — "Improve<l  Means  or  Apparatus  for  Washing  Photographic 
Films,  Prints,  Plates,  and  the  like."  W.  H.  Warner. — Dated  November  7, 
1889. 

No.  17,773.— "Improvements  in  Photography."  E.  H.  F.iRMER.— Date? 
November  7,  1889. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 
1888. 
No.  15,068.—"  Cameras."    Graham.- Price  6(1. 
No.  16,046.— "Magic  Lantern  Slide  Frame."    Beauchamp.— Price  6c?. 

1889. 
No.  56. — "Photographic  Cameras."    AnschCtz. — Price  8<<. 
No.  12,343. — "  Mountuig  Lenses."    Noakes.— Price  6rf. 
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PATENTS  COMPLETED. 
IxwovmETre  a  thb  Method  or  Monrrisi;  Phoiooraphic  asd  other 

LSKSIL 

>'a  12,343.    Davio  Wiluam  Noakr,  9,  BiUingtigat«-«treet,  Greeuwicli, 
KtuL—IJclober  IS",  1SS9. 

Mr  iovmtioa  nlatM  more  cspecitllr  to  iloable  or  combination  lenieo,  where 
ttM  (tofs  or  dia]ibgruu  or  afoum  ikattcn  an  intnidDced  botwcen  the 
Um»fc  Hidutto  moot  leiuea  fliteil  with  a  mtuo  of  atoin  or  diaphnwius  have 
bcm  ID  Boortcd  that  the  atop*  have  bt«B  iutroUoced  Wwera  the  Tenses  by 
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>  of  a  alot  rot  in  the  len*  moant,  with  the  con*ei|ueut  temlency  of  the 
light  to  Uak  in  to  the  interior  of  the  leu.     Again,  when  ezi>oeure  shutters  ore 


BMil,  t^wHally  thoaa  workiaf  batvaea  the  leuiea  and   without  means  of 
adjoataaot,  ao  aa  to  railaoe  or  wlanii  tha  axteat  of  their  opvuing,  there  hnn 


adjoataaot, 

faaaa  diOenlty  ia  Ihnitiag  the  apvtane  of  tha  lena  to  the  iuteiuity  ratiu 
icquired.  To  obriatc  thaae  and  othar  dafacta,  I  nioout  ou«  or  more  of  the 
IcMM  of  the  combination  (prdcrabljr  iha  front  leu  or  leiuo)  in  a  distinct  awl 
aeparatc  tabs.  Thia  ia  maiia  to  lit  tha  ootcr^r  juket  tube  in  such  a  manner 
at  to  witlidniw  aady.  A  (top  of  tha  laigwt  a|«rture  iuteu<le<l  to  be  nieil  ia 
fixed  at  C  (which  i>  Um  dnwtng  icMipta  llie  luut-r  en<i  of  the  sliort  tabe  in 
which  tha  boot  laaa  ia  Cxad).  Ot^i«tO|iit  of  vanriog  iuteunitT  ratiox  are 
easily  introdaccd  by  withdrawing  tha  Mba  aitd  inaating  a  atop  of  tlio  duuvcter 
anil  ihape  daaited. 

larBOTMam  a  aso  Cushltu*  witm  Phoiooraphic  Camkras. 
Xo.  1S,0<8.  TWMlaa  Pncr  Grahaii,  8L  Mary't,  BoUord.- Or/oier  19,  1880. 
Tnr  atjaet  ofay  pnaant  intotion  ia  to  impro**  the  appearance  of  the  well- 
knovH  pheUfniiUe  caaMra,  and  to  nadv  it  aa  ebieet  of  ioteieat  to  chiMreu 
aittan,  obrkting  tha  niraaaity  of  ftjuag  tbair  attaatlon  npoo  anything  outaiile 
the  ramen  itxelf. 

For  thiA  (lurpoae,  I  place  in  front  of  tha  eainen  an  ornamental  stmctnre  of  a 
plaaatag  iliaigii.  ami  ia  which  a  hola  in  ««t  for  iceei*iag  the  kaa  tabc  Above 
tha  hob  iaaaanaagHMat  vary  aiadlarl*  the  oniiaaiycadcoo  dock,  although 
I  do  aot  eoatea  ayialf  to  lar  patthwW  bird,  beaat,  or  ttgmc  Sound  ia 
•mittad  by  aaeh  Igna  by  a  baOowa  Itanitaf  part  of  the  amngament  In  fiont 
of  tha  laoa  ate  doofa  fat  axpoaiag  tha  plata.  Theae  door*  or  ahottara.  together 
with  tha  ipeakiaf  flfnra,  an  workad  aatanaticallr  by  any  u>iiroTed  method, 
but  I  pnlir  iha  paaaaaUe  haH  aad  taba,  a  methnil  of  rapid  expoaaic  well 
kaowa  to  phctugjaphMfc  Tha  wowawat  way  aIjo  be  given  to  the  aereral 
parte  by  an  aieetfie  enmal,  or  Vy  haad. 

Thaactioa  b  aa  (oUowa :— The  otter  ia  idaecd  befora  tha  eaawra  in  the  oanal 
way  aad  tcdd  to  look  foil  at  the  ramw  taee  The  deaign  of  thia  bee  ia 
aofldaat  to  create  aa  iatercat,  aa<l  to  ptodaee  a  natural  expraaaioa  of 
«oailaaaaea  ao  doiiable  ia  a  portrait  WbAs  the  attention  of  tha  rdttar  ia  ao 
■aad,  aewythl^K  btlf  othii  <laa  bi»|WW|,  the  poanmittr  ball,  alaetric  bntton, 
or  haad  mmmuSam  ia  artaatad,  tfaaaltHMWdy  wiMaiag  the  apeakiag  Hgnre 
aad  opaalac  tha  laaa  akattmi  1W  tgmn  appaara.  The  ballowa  uroJaee  the 
aacoaary  aoaad.  Tha  «hatten  opaa  aad  tA|«>e  the  plate,  and  the  pictore  ia 
takca. 

[Tha  invtatioii  beta  ilwaibarl  ia  naarly  allied  to  that  long  employed 
for  a  aimikr  putpoaa  in  Amarioa,  wbiafa  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  liand- 
aooM  omamantofeaaa  with  aa  Maitan  in  Ixoot,  at  which,  by  maana  of 
thiekwork,  Tarinaa  aaaMllnnil  fmtmm  appear  in  anooaaaion,  but  diflen 
froai  it  ia  Ikia  aaapart  iIm*  tha  laiwJMii  one  doaa  aot  lonn  "  part  and 
pareal "  of  tha  eamera,  bnt  ia  moiuted  iadepaadently  on  a  i«|iarat«  aad 
adjoalabla  atand £d.] 

IiiraoTRiinna  ni  PaoaooRAnoc  CAMWaa, 

X«,  E4L    OTTOHAa  AncRCTX,  Uiaa,  Poaco,  Pmaala.— Oefoier,  19, 1889. 

Mt  ianaiiaa  leklaa  to  photogrwUa  aMra  ariadBaUy  daucned  lor  taking 

'    '     1 1jiBWjk  1.  aafilaaHiit  la  to  paorhla  ■■ana   ^latly,  for  i-ro- 

I  heretofore 


iaatMli 


dadag  photonaaba 

■aada ;  ewoaSy,  for  altatiw  tht  tloM  of  expoaara ;  aad,  thirdly,  for  facili- 
laliag  the  aiUaitawat  of  tha  baa  to  tha  feew  osmapoadiag  tu  the  diatanca  of 
Iha  nnjart  In  na  photi^iaphal 
For  the  tnt  paHMaa  I  jawtMo  Am  caHMn  with  a  •hutter,  having  a  ilit,  and 


t  paMaaa  I  pvavid 
ao localad  wllhia  the  raaiawaa  to 
wall  a(  Iha  aaana,  ML  the  wall 
any  ba  aaniMl  aat  to  dlftnat 
piaeaaaf  aatanapanai  doth,  ao 


tha  alilted  poKion  along  the  rear 
tha  aspoanra  optain^.  The  afaotter 
"  SMy.  far  jaatanca,  ooaaiat  in  two 
tngathar  aa  to  leave  the  rei|uireil 
alM  batwaai  thaiaL  tha  oator  edge  of  aae  pieaa  bting  fhalnad  to  a  winding 
■ami,  hariMaaaiMaadwHhitaaatdriHaBd  diaaaMiag  aaaehauiam,  while 
tha  aatar  a^  af  tha  otaar  ptaoa  la  iilliih  1 1  to  hMfiuntte  oorda.  Or  the 
ahattar  ia  laaaUlalad  by  a  light  ban  inmm.  taro  aaparfto  ridaa,  and  arrangeil 
to  tha  aaaMaa  ao  aa  to  be  diraelad  wilk  Iha  «id  atdaa  laapitliraly  towaida  the 
laaa  aad  towaafc  Iha  axpoaara  opaai^  Thia  box  ia  connected  to  the  caman 
fay  gaidiac  dottoH  adapted  to  aoadaal  Iha  aaata  with  iU  alit  aaroaa  tha  ex- 
paaata  npaaiafc  aad  ttiafaaridad  with  aaaichii^aad  rtJaainaglageoBtrtrance 
aad  aaitoa  ariadlMahhOT  tmr^at  to  tha  flnt  anaMHaaat* 

My  aMaa  af  a  ihialtor  wUdl  Moew  arllh  Ito  Sadpait  ebaa  to  the  aaaal- 
tire  aartoea,  aa  datoAad,  the  aaid  iiiifcaa  ia  expoaad  ia  iinuaiiia  atrip*  to  the 
f»U  actloa  of  tha  uuauaalialad  taya  a<  Ugbt  iioraiiag  tha  pictore,  while  dia- 
parvod  fmyaaiw  aaaladed. 

Par  altorfM  tha  Ihae  of  aqwaaia  thaahatter  i«  i<rovi<letl  with  an  adioating 
device,  whatoby  the  wMU  of  tha  aUt  eaa  be  taned.  In  the  shatter  of  :he  fimt 
arraiigaiaiMt  tlie  edga  of  the  piaeea  gf  doth  fonaiag  the  ulit  are  fitted  with 
aanow  aMtal  aioaatlagi^  one  of  whiah  coMtitntc*  a  guide  for  a  reailiaut 
alldlagpall,  ana^nl  to  tHUf  with  laldkat  teeth  famed  oii  the  *ai<l  guide. 
Pmn  the  top  of  thJa  awalfti  a  eoni  la  paaaed  throogh  eyaa  at  the  en<la  of  the 
ether  ■eaatla^  Ihaa  thioatf  «a  aye  at  tha  botton  of  the  Rrtt  mounting,  and 
•aaOy  to  the  patl,  to  which  It  li  kateaad.  Tha  oord  thua  forma  aa  adjuatable 
aoaaazion  between  the  two  parte  of  the  ahlrtter,  the  diataaee  between  the  aaid 


parts  being  reduced  when  the  conl  is  drawn  upon,  by  me.ins  of  the  vail 
whereas  when  the  eovd  is  slackened  by  disengaging  the  paU  and  shiftins  it 
l>aokw.ird,  the  aforesaid  springs  or  indianibber  cords  cause  the  said  distance 
to  be  increased.  The  same  contrivance  may  be  applied  to  the  shutter  of  the 
second  arrangement,  provided  only  tlie  walls  forming  the  slit  or  the  ends  of 
the  said  walls  be  made  niovealjle  in  respect  to  each  other. 

For  the  purpose  of  faciUtating  the  adjustment  of  the  lens,  the  casin<r  thereof 
w  provide<l  at  one  end  witli  a  screw  thread,  with  which  it  is  screwed  into  a 
ring  h.xed  to  the  camera,  so  that  the  lens  may  he  focussed  by  screwin"  tlie 
casmg  more  or  less  in  or  out  Besides  this,  tlie  casing  is  fitted  with  a  pointer 
and  on  the  ring  marks  are  made,  which  show  the  position  the  pointer  must 
have  wheu  the  picture  surface  is  in  the  focus  correspouding  to  the  distance 
indicated  by  any  of  the  marks. 

[Herr  Anschiitz  when  taking  his  patent  was  doubtless  not  aware  that 
shutters,  with  a  slot,  working  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate  have 
long  been  known  in  this  country. — Ed.] 


^ntitiQ^  of  SiOctetteiS* 


MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


DaUolKMUac. 


KamaofSccietr. 


Placed  Meeting. 


November  10 


...    North  London MyddeltonH,'dl,rpper.8t.,IsUngton 

••■    glVOwAWerto'SootJandAm.    180,  West  Roj-cnt-stroet,  Glasgow. 

•••*  S*"™"  **'''_; !  The  Studio,  Chancery.lane,  Bolton. 

...|  Bnatol and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur  Queen's  Hotel,  Chf ton. 

» ::;i  ^  :::::::::::;:::;;;:;::::::::;::;:::' 

20  ...  Haoohcater  Camera  Club Victoria  Hotel. 

ao  ...  Edinboqch  Photo.  Club |  5,  St.  Andrew-squaro. 

ao  ....  Photoarrmphio  Club I  Anderton's Hotel, Floet-street.E.C. 

«  ...I  Lcndoa  and  Provincial '  Maaona  Hall  Tavern,  BaeinghaU-at. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
NoviMBKR  13,— Mr.  J.  Gloiaher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

A  i«per  waa  read  by  Captain  \V.  uu  W.  Abkey  on  The  Deiisiti/  of  a 
Xeifativc  afttr  InUtu^eatwn,  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked  that  whilst 
the  qnestion  of  iutensiOcatioii  had  been  dealt  with  by  many  writers,  it  appeared 
to  have  only  Ijeen  considered  from  a  qualitative  point  of  view.  He  proposed 
to  treat  it  in  a  quantitative  manner,  examining  the  intensity  added  to  the 
various  grailations  of  the  ntgative  image  from  the  faintest  up  to  the  strongest. 
Thna  examined,  he  fonnd  that  the  rehuions  between  the  several  gradations  did 
not  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  after  intensification  as  before.  The 
iatonaifying  formula  tliat  he  hiul  nse<l  in  his  experiments  was  that  in  wliieh 
the  negative  was  first  treated  with  a  bath  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  bromide 
of  |>otaaaiuiu,  followed,  after  washing,  by  one  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  cyani<!B 
of  potaaainm.  He  found  that  iu  the  result  the  gradation  at  the  end  of  the 
acaU  was  not  proportionally  rendered,  and  that,  iu  fact,  alxiiit  ouc-third  of  the 
range  of  gradation  was  gone. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debknham  inquired  what  would  be  the  result  with  other  modes 
of  intenaificatinn.  He  remembered  to  have  cousidcrcti  in  the  collodion  times, 
when  ailver  and  pyro  inteuaitlcation  was  in  general  use,  that  there  was  some 
distinctive  difference  between  the  result  when  this  method  was  employed  from 
that  obtainol  with  a  mercury  intensifying  process.  With  the  latter  there 
ap|>eare<l  to  be  a  more  complete  bringing  up  of  the  fainter  shailes,  whilst  with 
the  pyro  and  ailver  metliod  these  shades  seemed  not  to  take  the  intensifying 
pro|iortionally  to  the  action  upon  the  more  ex]>osed  portions.  Thus  pyro  and 
silver  would  appear  to  be  ailvantageous  for  a  somewhat  over  exposed  negative, 
whilst  it  would  accentuate  the  failings  of  an  under  exijosi'd  one,  for  which  the 
mercury  method  would  be  more  suitable.  He  would  also  suggest  that  Cajitain 
Abney,  with  his  experiaaoa  of  measuring  density,  should  repeat  his  exiieriment 
on  two  plate),  intensifying  one  by  the  method  mentioned  in  the  jiaper,  and  the 
other  with  iodide  of  mercury,  followed  by  solution  of  Schlippes  salt,  and 
report  the  result  at  a  future  meeting. 

Captain  Ab5ET  agreed  with  Mr.  Uebenham  as  to  the  characteristics  of  silver 
with  pyro  intenailiiaUion  as  compared  with  that  by  means  of  a  mercury 
solution.  Aa  to  the  experiment  suggested  with  iodide  of  mercury  and 
Scblippe's  salt,  he  would  willingly  undertake  and  report  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chapmak  Joscb  inquire<l  whether  the  formula  stated  to  be  used  by 
Captain  Abney  did  not  first  intensify  and  aflenvards  reduce  the  iuSensity  of 
the  negative ;  and,  if  so,  did  not  tliat  circumstance  account  for  the  want  of 
range  of  gradation  in  the  pl.ices  of  greatest  dejiosit  ? 

(>pt<un  Abnkt  replie<l  that  he  8top|ied  the  process  before  reduction  set  in. 

Mr.  JoNKs  said  that  it  was  a  question  whether  it  was  possible  to  proceed  to 
full  density  in  one  part  of  the  scale  before  the  commencement  of  a  reducing 
action  in  other  portions. 

Mr.  W.  Bkokord  Inquired  whether  Captain  Abney  had  tried  the  converse  of 
intensifying,  namely,  reducing  intensity,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  hail  found  the 
same  curve  of  altered  relation  to  occur. 

Captain  Abnky  had  not  experimented  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Friesk  Ubkene  wisheil  to  know  whether  Captain  Abney  hail  made 
experimeuti  with  emulsions  jirepareil  respectively  with  hard  and  soft  gektines. 
He  believed  that  the  results  wouM  be  dilterent  iu  the  two  cases. 

Captain  Abkev  hail  used  commercial  plates  aud  some  of  his  own  preparation, 
tlie  latler  being  made  with  soft  gcktine.  He  had  not  observed  or  expected  to 
find  diflereuoe  of  result  from  that  source. 

The  Prrhiorht  then  distributed  the  medals  tlut  hail  been  awarded  at  the 
Exhibition,  and  s^>eaking  of  the  Exhibition  itself,  then  about  to  close,  expressed 
his  satUfaction  with  the  progress  in  science,  in  art,  and  in  photographic  results 
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that  hail  been  ilisjilayecl.  Tlie  only  thing  that  he  did  "ot  like  was  the  pre- 
ponderance of  great  white  margins  to  the  pictures  ;  witli  that  exception,  he 
had  been  eKecdingly  well  pleased.  The  Exhibition  had  been  visited  by  12,600 
persons,  and  had  been  linancially,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  a  success. 

It  was  nnnounce<I  that  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  on  December  11,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Delienham  would  read  a  paper  on  EatimuUmj  the  KMcieiicti  nf  I'laU 
liackinys:  and  Mr.  Whipple,  of  Kew  Observatory,  one  ou  The  AppliaUion  of 
PkoUtyiaithy  to  Meteorology. 

THE  I.,ONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
NuvKUitKR  7, — Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  in  the  chair. 

A  circular  which  had  been  received  by  the  Secretary  was  laid  before  the 
meeting.  It  contained  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  new  photographic 
society. 

The  meeting  unanimously  directed  the  Secretary  to  reply  that  the  Society 
would  take  no  action  in  the  matter  at  present. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  brought  some  transparencies  which  had  been  developed  with 
different  samples  and  quantities  of  sulphite  of  soda,  and  without  that  addition. 
One  of  the  plates,  which  by  several  members  was  considered  to  be  a.s  t,ood  as 
any  of  the  series,  wxs  found  to  have  been  developed  with  the  old  formula  of 
pyro,  two  grains ;  bromide,  two  grains ;  and  ammonia,  four  minims,  to  the 
ounce  of  solution.  This  plate  had  also  not  Ix'eu  treated  with  ahun  or  any 
clearing  solution.  The  plates  were  of  a  special  make  for  lantern  work,  and 
slower  than  the  ordinary  bromide  negative  emulsions.  One,  as  a  curiosity,  had 
been  developed  with  eikonogen  without  the  addition  of  any  other  substance  to 
the  solution  ;  the  image  was  apparently  all  ont,  but  thin.  The  eikonogen  was 
of  the  new  variety,  in  comparatively  large  white  crystals  ;  a  sample  of  it  was 
shown,  and  it  was  stated  to  keep  much  better  than  the  originally  issued  brown, 
powdery  compound.  The  use  of  plain  eikonogen  without  addition  was  not 
recommended,  as  in  time  the  plate  would  develop  all  over. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read:— "In  using  the  back  combination  of  a 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  is  the  sharpest  image  procurable  on  the  screen  the  best 
for  photographic  purposes  ?  if  not,  what  is  the  correction  necessary  .'" 

Sir.  W. X  Debenham  said  it  was  conceivable  that  a  rectilinear  doublet  might 
be  constructed,  one  of  the  elements  of  which  was  under  and  the  other  over- 
corrected,  and  in  that  case  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  making  an  allowance 
'  when  either  was  used  separately.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  of  the  com- 
mercial lenses  were  made  in  this  way.  Certainly  each  part  of  the  combination 
was  generally  achromatiseil  in  itself,  and  could  be  used  without  any  alteration 
of  focus  becoming  necessary. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  noted  that  when  he  had  at  times  endeavoured  to  develop  an 
image  with  pyro  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  jiotash  and  failed  to  get  an  image, 
and  had  then  washed  off  the  mixture  and  applied  a  fresh  developer  composed 
of  pyro  and  ammonia,  lie  had  got  green  fog ;  whereas  commencing  with  the 
pyro  and  ammonia  the  jilate  would  remain  clear.  He  attributed  the  gi-een  fog 
to  a  little  of  the  originally  used  alkali  remaining  in  the  film. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  had  met  with  a  similar  result. 

Mr.  Haddon  suggested  that  some  samples  of  sulphite  of  soda  might  contain 
a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  so  be  the  cause  of  green  fog. 

Mr.  (i.  W.  Atkins  asked  for  a  formula  for  varnish  for  transiJarcncies  that 
could  be  used  cold. 

Mr.  Cowan  suggested  gum  sandarac  in  ether. 

Mr.  K.  A.  BiiiDuK  said  dammar  in  benzole. 

Mr.  Debknham  would  use  mastic  dissolved  in  benzole  or  turpentine — the 
latter  if  time  in  diyiug  was  not  injportant.  A  we.ik  solution  would  suffice  for 
transparencies,  say  one  part  of  gum  in  twenty  of  solvent. 

The  subject  of  Kikoiiogen  as  a  JJeveloper  was  announced  for  discussion  on 
the  21st  instant,  and  on  the  28th  Mr.  P.  Kverett  will  discourse  upon  The  Action 
of  Ferricyanide  of  I'otassimn  upon  J}eveloped  J'lates. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
On  the  8th  instant  the  Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  was,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  open  during  the  evening  for  the  annual  benefit  of  tlie 
Photographic  Benevolent  Association.  A  lantern  display  from  slides  lent  by 
Messrs.  Cembrano,  England,  Freshwater,  Hastings,  Pilkington,  Smith,  and 
Wright,  concluded  a  very  satisfactory  evening's  entertainment. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
OcTOBKli  31. — The  subject  for  discussion  was  the  new  developer,  EUcnnogen. 
Pajwrs  were  read  by  Messrs.  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A.,  and  Lyonel  Clark.    Mr.  A. 
Stroh  occupied  the  chair. 

I'i'evious  to  the  lecture  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams  handed  round  a  lantern  slide  on 
one  of  the  Alpha  plates  introduced  by  the  llford  Company.  With  these  plates 
variety  in  colour  is  obtainable  by  toning  as  with  the  Alpha  paper. 

Mr.  G.  Davison  also  showed  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  &tstman  Company's 
new  thin  celluloid  film  for  the  roller  slide,  which  excited  much  interest. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Elder  confined  his  remarks  to 
dealing  with  the  chemical  constitution  and  characteristics  of  the  substance 
known  to  photograi>her3  as  eikonogen.  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark's  paper  was  devoted 
to  a  description  of  practical  tests  made  for  the  purjjose  of  comparing  the  merits 
of  eikonogen  with  those  of  pyro,  and  it  was  illustrated  by  a  set  of  negatives 
showing  the  results  of  these  sensitometer  tests.  Both  the  lecturers  .appeared 
to  agree  that  eikonogen  gave  density  with  difficulty,  and  had  a  tendency,  under 
some  circumstances,  to  eat  away  the  film. 

Only  eight  or  nine  of  those  pre.sent  had  tried  the  developer. 

Mr.  Chatman  Jones  had  not  found  that  it  rendered  the  film  of  negatives 
tender. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  some  good  negatives  to  show  the  results  obtainable, 
and  some  negatives  and  prints  lent  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings,  which  illustrated 
the  use  of  the  develojicr  for  exceedingly  short  exposures.  He  also  exhibited  a 
sample  of  eikonogen  in  white  crystals,  and  made  some  interesting  remarks  as 
to  formulae  and  practice. 


Remarks  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Noel-Cox,  Grimshaw,  and  Chartei's 
White,  the  opinions  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  developer  being  verj*  diveigenU 

The  subject  ou  Tliursday,  November  14,  will  be  Film.i,  when  Major  J.  F. 
Nott  will  read  a  i)aper. 

November  7. — Mr.  A.  Pbinolb  gave  an  adilress  entitle<l  One  Ilmulred  and 
Thirty  H.fpiisi'res.  Mr.  Francis  Cobb  occupie<l  the  chair.  There  was  a  full 
meeting. 

Mr.  Pringle's  lectnre  dealt  with  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of 
orthochromatic  plates  in  lamlscape  work.  To  illustrate  his  jioints,  Mr.  Pringle 
had  jirepared  a  large  number  of  i)rints  and  lantern  slides  ;  these  were  handeil 
round  and  shown  in  the  lanteni.  In  most  cases  the  lecturer  had  taken  three 
negatives  of  each  subject — one  upon  an  ordinary  plate,  one  upon  an  i.socbromatic 
plate,  and  one  upon  a  jilate  dyed  by  himself;  from  these  negatives  triviis- 
parencies  had  been  prepared  and  were  now  shown  together  on  the  screen.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Priugle  was  that  some  slight  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  use  of  dyed  plates  with(^t  a  screen  in  landscape  work. 

After  the  address  some  conversation  took  place ;  in  this  Messrs.  B.  J. 
Edwards,  Webber,  Birt,  Acres,  Davison,  and  others  took  part. 

T!ie  subject  for  Thursday,  Noveiiiljer  21,  is  The  Progress  of  ltydroquiiin,ie, 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  A.  Maskell. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
November  8,— Tlie  President  (Charles  Bilton,  B.  A.)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  described  his  new  method  of  toning  with  salts  of 
platinum,  and  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  process,  and  numerous 
questions  were  asked  by  members. 

Mr.  Blackmobe  thought  everybody  must  admit  that  Mr.  CI  rk  had  brought 
before  them  a  very  beautiful  process  ;  tlie  only  doubtful  point  appeared  to  be 
the  question  of  permanency.  He  hoped  Mr.  Clark  would  continue  his  experi- 
ments until  he  .arrived  at  a  result  which  miglit  compete  with  any  known 
process  in  that  respect.  He  would  ask  :  Would  the  result  of  over-printing  and 
over-toning  be  to  effect  a  more  complete  interchange  of  molecules — a  point  in 
favour  of  increaseil  jiermanency  ? 

Mr.  E.  W.  FoxLEE  inquired  whether  Mr.  Clark  could  give  an  idea  of  the 
composition  of  the  phitiiium-toned  im.age,  i.c.,  the  proportion  of  platinum  to 
silver. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  reply,  said  that  no  doubt  the  over-printing  and  toning  refeiTed 
to  by  Mr.  Blackniore  wouhl  conduce  to  the  permanency  of  the  result,  but  the 
effect  of  considerable  over-toning  was  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  t)rint,  as 
was  the  case  with  gold  toning.  To  .arrive  at  the  relative  proportions  of 
])latinum  and  silver  in  the  image  would  nec;ssit.ate  having  recourse  to  au 
abstruse  analysis.  There  was,  however,  seme  silver  present,  tor  a  print  on 
being  treated  with  an  oxidising  agent  would  lose  intensity.  No  greater  degree 
of  over-printing  was  required  than  when  toning  with  gold,  except  when  using 
matt  surface  paper.  One  point  must  be  observed — the  bath  must  be  always 
slightly  acid,  if  at  all  alkaline  the  toning  would  be  extremely  s'.ow.  A  lath 
smelling  faintly  of  ammonia  would  have  very  little  toning  action. 

In  answer  to  the  (piestion,  Has  a  landscape  lens  ,iny  advaiit.age  over  the  back 
combination  of  a  rectilinear?  Mr.  Foxlkk  thought  that  the  old  form  of  land- 
scape lens  would  give  a  better  result,  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  used  with  a 
larger  aperture,  but  the  back  lens  of  the  rectilinear  would  cover  a  larger  field. 

Mr.  Whiting  thought  Dallmeyer's  new  landscape  lens  was  a  distinct  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Fo.XLEE  did  not  quite  agree.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  single  lens  lay 
in  the  fact  of  its  having  but  two  reflecting  surfaces,  but  the  new  lens  had  four 
— it  had,  however,  rectilinear  jiroperties,  which  was  a  gain. 

Mr.  Clark  did  not  favour  the  employment  of  the  back  combination,  inas- 
much as  the  angle  given  was  generally  too  small  for  pictorial  effect ;  further, 
the  position  of  the  stop  was  not  correct,  and  if  an  adapter  had  to  be  used  it 
would  save  time  to  employ  a  proper  lens. 

The  next  meeting,  which  takes  place  ou  November  22,  will  be  a  lantern 
night.     Members  are  requested  to  bring  slides. 


LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NOVBMBER  7, — Mr.  G.  J.  Wightman  in  the  chair. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  Jlevelopers,  which  was  opened 
by  Mr.  P.  Morris,  who  described  in  detail  the  methods  of  development  by 
ferrous  o.Nalate,  alkaline  pyro,  and  quiiiol,  and  concluded  by  saying  he  thought 
jiyro-developed  negatives  gave  the  best  prints,  but  that  quinol  was  preferable 
for  lantern  slides  and  transparencies.  In  the  dLscussion  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  merits  of  c|iiinol  h.ad  been  rather  over-rated,  and  that 
photogi-aphers  were  gradually  coming  back  to  pyro. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  spoke  in  favour  of  quinol  for  negatives,  and  thought 
its  capabilities  of  giving  grad.ation  had  been  very  much  lessened  by  trying  to 
hurry  its  action  by  the  use  of  the  caustic  alkalies  in  combination  with  it.  He 
preferred  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  used  carbonate  of  pota.sh. 

Mr.  G.  J.  WiGHT.MAN  passed  round  negatives  of  the  same  subject  developed 
by  pyro,  without  a  preservative,  and  qninol,  also  platinum  prints  from  same ; 
and  the  print  from  the  quinol-developed  negative  was  thought  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser  will  read  a  paper  on  Detective  Cameras  at  the  next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  December  3. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
November  6. — Annual  meeting. — Mr.  Councillor  Andrews  in  the  chair,  and  a 
fair  number  of  members  present. 

The  consideration  of  the  annual  rei^ort  v/as  postponed  until  next  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuin»  year : — J'reskient :  Mr. 
Coincillor  Andrews. —  Vice-Priside  I's :  Messrs.  H.  btaimey,  G.  Winstanley, 
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F  W.  Hanir,  awl  H.  W.  Jobm,  F.Cja.— OohwiV  .  Heun.  A.  B.  CUtke,  C.  H. 

WalM-.,  J.  iiouBtfoit,  aoii  W.  R,  Oo»to.— rmw^/rr;  Mr.  W.  L,  J.  Orton.— 

■ .-  Mr.  F.  W.  I)rw,  The  City  Stodio,  foventrj',  an.l  Mr.  F.  J.  Barker, 

'nl.«tmt,  Coventry. 

.^.n.ii   'KheiDea  for  inrnxiing  tb«  ntilit)-  aiol  membership  of  the  Society 

wtn  mootnl  and  refeiTcd  to  the  Council  for  them  to  consider  and  report 

thcreoo  at  the  next  meatlng 


BRECHIK  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
NoTDiHni  8,— Dr.  Ander«oo  (Vic»-Pre(iii«nt)  in  tlie  chair. 

Th*  laopoMd  ezbibitioa  it  waa  agraed  iboald  be  Jeremd  nutil  the  autumn 
ofaczt  year. 

Mr.  OaOBUB  Uaciui,  A.PhJ&,  that  ma  a  l>ap<:r  on  JJia-otcopic  Objecln,  nn<l 
Soml»  PhotofrafJi  Thfm,  which  wa<  illuitratol  by  Iint«m  slide* — photo^phic 
■■1  kand  diawa.  Thereafter  a  diatom  was  j>botographed,  being  niagnitied  to 
tbrw  iach«  in  diameter. 


DUXDKE  AND  EAST  OF  SCXTTLAXD  PHOTOOnAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
XnvUlBU  7, — Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine  in  the  chair. 

Sana  Bcw  imaliim  woe  rWtcd. 

TVi  ItaOowiBg  Wert  dacUrrtl  the  Miii  winnera  in  Ui«  bromide  print  com- 
petitiaa :— Eaoal  tntM—Hr.  D.  Irelaad  and  "Ignotn*;"  aecond,  Mr.  W. 
Salawd  ;  ud  tUnl,  Mr.  V.  C.  Baiid. 

HM  ncthod  Milopled  in  thi*  coiuMtitiaa  waa  at  folloira :— Packet*  containing 
tkx  niarkeil  piecea  of  Mawnon  fc  Hwaa'a  bromid*  paper  were  iwned  tn  com- 
paCiton  at  tne  preriooa  meelinK:   tb*  ^jxr  could  ba  cut  down  to  >uit  the 


competitor 


iwtitor'a  Maatirca,  bat  the  dlaUngniakta 
(■It  Una  ptiaU  Imd  to  ba  aent  la. 
I  a  ihanwalon  oa  aikuataaa  rnnnt  mmbI 


,  bat  Ibe  dlaUm|BiAfa(  mark  aright  not  be  obliterated, 

In  a  ihanwalon  oa  aikuatnaa  imnl  —bin  m*  thtb  experience*,  on  the 
vhola  not  rcty  UTOonble  to  neitatira  *«rk,  bat  that  it  proiuiaed  well  for 
tnatpamcie*  naed  with  mmU  carbonala  aa  the  alkali 

BpadaMea  of  VsnI'a  printing-oat  optlt,  Fhnc  (irecne's  opal  cardi,  and 
MaAoa'i  laatan-dUa  caaMn*  wen  eiblUtol. 

Two  aflrer  ntteta  oa  albameaiand  paper  were  fnond  in  the  queatioo  box ;  the 
tnl  bad  the  mlewiag  writtaa  on  the  back :— "  What  ia  the  canae  of  bllaterins 
oa  tkia  printT  BUrtan  commaaced  in  loaint;  bath  )bicarbonate  of  aoda)  and 
inunMrt  ia  talM  bath  and  watbtag." 

The  oaly  Mhitwa  propeandad  waa  that  too  mnc'i  bicarbonate  had  been  used. 

Tha  aacond  paint : — "  What  1*  tba  ranaa  of  the  wbiu  cloudine  over  all  thin 
BTiat  T  Tba  atatttrt  ah«wa  ao  lack  tttmit,  ami  the  print  was  all  correct  when 
tt  waa  waahad  ahar  lilag.' 

Tha  prial  maat  bar*  eomo  la  eoatait  vith  copiwr  or  tireM  while  washing. 
Tbia  lorBtioa  la  probaUy  comet,  aa  (be  print  wa>  waahed  in  a  basin  fitted  with 
a  bt^M  plag  aad  chain. 

Tba  maSm  to  ba  held  «■  Oawmbar  &  iMa  faaea  poi^oawl  tm  December  12. 


PH0T0URAPHI8CHEK  VKBKIN,  HANOVER. 

OaimaBT  i 1*-*  October  3,  a  Braa'a  BoUl.    There  was  a  nnroaroaa  atten- 

daaea  at  tMa  inl  mnU^  of  the  pnMBl  winter  seaMw.  and  a  great  many 
[i^f4gf^  of  hrtflail  VOTi  diaeaaaad. 
MatoVoit  aaxMHUTOli,  tha  Pkatfciaat,  after  baring  wakxaaad  tha  mamben 
■t,  adbd  apoa  H«r  Kau.  Winnm  ta  opM  tha  diacoaaicn,  who  aocord- 
r  B««  tha  MteaiUr  a  <laacriptiaa  tt  the  AnaehMx  camera.  The  members 
— •  la  ika  opmer  a  dtaqaialtioa  with  great  attaattoa,  and,  by  inspecting 
nttraa  Herr  Wondar  haA  abiainad  by  aMaiH  of  the  camera  in 
iiiintliai.  «Ma  man  aUMad  Ihiwailiai  of  the  ptaetieal  raloa  of  Herr 
JumkmA  apparalaa.  Tba  ealy  diaahaek*  poiated  oat  by  the  siwaker  were 
I  or  tha  aBMialaa  b  aot  qaito  aiiiNag  aa  any  be  deaiied, 
tkm  It  hart  ia  «UaMw  the  ahatter  aeagnliag  to  the  time  of 
alao^  thatla  «a»a  of  iiigthwil  axpoaare  care  maat  be  taken  that  no 
elo»tiiV  lakaa  liain.  daa  to  tha  laiai  aot  thuttin;:  out  the  liglit  thoroughlr. 
Tha  anaMMaat  of  tha  ahnttar  right  ia  fnmt  o(  the  plate  occasioned  a  Iirely 
dafcala,  aador.  J.  KsOBmAoaL  aolahlr  eadearooied  to  demouatnte  theo- 
tetkalhr  tha  dlalartiaa  thai  ••eaaaot  kO^to  reault  ftom  tha  arrangement  of 
tha  ahattar.apodtioneoaftrtad  by  H«(r  KAnLWrnm,  who  eaUed  attaatioo  to 
the  manrefletm  tiaalU  obtained  ia  paartica— eepadallr  by  Mrr  Anwiblitz 
hiiii«rir-aiaaHr  which  Ihare  were  area  lalaiginimta  oa  a  coosiderabU  scale, 
free  tram  aar  tttarttoa. 

rrOMM  ALI>n%  Jna..  thea  iwlllil  Oaadlcfce'a  moaochraaatie  camera 
,  oihiUtad  by  Sana  Bnatoao,  aad  IkK  too,  gare  riae  to  boom  difference 
Waa,  ai  amay  OMWibara  taoivl  laaL  in  opmting  with  rery  aenaiUre  or 


of  oidalga,  ai  aaoy  owwibata  laaiad  leal,  in  opmting 
with  aitkoehioaMtk  piotaa,  etoadiag  shaald  ocrnr. 
-         .....       ,  collection  of  rery  i>relty  laud- 


Bmob  Bnaram  aost  nroetodad  to  ihow  a  col 
acuaa^  4c.,  takaa  by  hha  lart  laaimii  ia  Baa^pry. 

fba'PBBllHDrr  thaa  mada  a  repoft  of  tha  pnaent  cowliUon  of  the  Hanover 
Piafaalaaal  School  of  ftotociBphy.  Owii«  u>  thr  rontinne<l  courtray  or  the 
aatkariUMi,  a  tan  laitaia  loaa  b  aow  aaelaaivrlT  plare<l  at  tlie  iliaiioaal  of  the 
atadaaH^  wtrleb  ia  to  ba  abat  ap  after  •oeh  iKturr,  which  wUl  enable  both 
Icetann  aad  dadvla  to  l«a««  ia  tha  laotn  any  article*  they  may  reqnlre 
dnrinf  tho  laetaiaL  whkh  they  coatd  aot  -lo  Ixforv.  A  motion  for  the 
pofchaea  of  lailUMUOdl aals.  ke,  edodoted  to  (acilitete  study  waa  carrie<l. 

Ually,  tha  eeaiaaU  of  two  ttaraliac  MrtfeUaa  of  the  lierman  Photographie 
-  -'a  weia  exaiaiaad,  aad  exeitS  ao  macb  admintion  that  a  rcaolntion 
I  ta  order  in  ftttnre  a  Irarrlling  portlblio  erery  month,  an.l  exhibit  it 
lor  iamettaa  aa  the  day  appointol  for  the  meeting  at  Bnin''  Hotel,  and  on 
the  Ihfta  aawaadiag  daya  in  tha  iastanroom,  ao  aa  to  enable  the  general 
uahNe  ta  sw  Ik  Aa  athAMiaa  «|nWI  by  Herr  (ioorg  Alpere.  Jnn.,  waa 
lumir  «lil*w>  ^  tha  paUia,  aad  pamUr  BpproTe.1  of.  S^ereral  uttots  espe- 
dafiy  iX|iraa«ad  thalr  saaaa  of  apprtdatiOB  of  many  of  tbe  pictures  exhibited. 


CorrfjSiJontrntce. 


Oorrmpondmts  should  lucrr  write  on  both  ridei  of  the  paper. 


NOTBJIBER  MeKTIKO  OF  THE   PhOTOORAPHIC    SOCIETY  OF   FbANCE. — CAMERA 

FOB  FocussiNo  Cobbectly.  —  Gift  of  1500  Fatty  Ink  Proofs.  — 
Enlaroei)  Pobtbaits  of  tue  Two  Celeiikated  Puvlloxeua.— Tahlb 
or  EiposcREs  for  the  "  Pinhole  "  Camera.  —  Toning  with 
Platinum. — M.  Andra  on  IconooC.ne. —  Sulphite  of  Soda  added  to 
the  Hyposulphite   of   Soda  Bath  :   its  Advantages.  —  A  Scientific 

AcnXOMETER    AND    A    PRINTING   ApRABATCS.  —  IcONOOENE    DISTRIBUTED 

TO  THE  Members. — Close  of  the  Paeis  Exhibition. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  first  meeting  after  their 
vacation  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  8th  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

After  tbe  general  business  of  reading  letters  and  useful  extracts  from 
foreign  pliotographic  journals— in  tlie  which,  by.the-by,  the  old  British 
Journal  of  Puotoobapuv  always  takes  the  lead — tlie  presentation  began. 
Several  cameras  were  presented ;  one  of  them,  an  instantaneous  hand 
camera,  had  a  very  ingenious  appliance  for  focussing.  It  consisted  in  the 
adaptation  of  an  instrument  of  a  scissors  form,  wliich, opening  more  or  less, 
advanced  or  drew  back  the  tube  of  the  lens,  and  so  the  focus  is  imme- 
diately changed.  At  the  end  of  the  blades  of  the  scissors  are  two  elevated 
points  fixed  at  right  angles.  In  a  few  words  this  is  what  the  inventor 
says  can  l)e  done : — 

In  taking  au  instantaneous  view  of  a  street,  with  persons  promenading 
therein,  one  of  those  persons  is  selected  by  the  operator,  the  scissors  are 
opened,  and  tlie  two  points  are  made  to  coincide  with  the  height  of  the 
person  chosen  ;  when  the  top  point  is  on  tbe  head  and  the  bottom  on  tbe 
feet,  the  trigger  of  the  instantaneous  shutte:  is  pnllel  and  the  view  is 
obtained. 

To  understand  the  working  better,  supposing  the  person  chosen  be  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  yards,  the  points  will  be  very  lit'.le  apart,  but  when 
this  person  lias  advanced  to  five  yards  from  the  camera,  the  mouth  of  the 
scissors  will  be  full  open,  uiid  the  tube  of  the  lens  very  much  advanced. 

This  appears  a  good  idei,  and  a  progress  on  tbe  system  employed  upon 
the  kind  ui  cameras  (Uil<<i  "  detective, "  on  wliiult  u  u  lever  to  adjust  the 
focas  according  to  the  distance  the  object  is  from  the  camera,  this  dis- 
tance to  l>e  appreciated  by  the  operator  at  once,  which  is  no  easy  thing 
to  do  without  great  practice.  In  fact,  the  sole  value  of  this  invention  is 
to  enable  the  operator  to  focus  with  certainty,  and  to  do  away  with 
gneaaing  work. 

M.  Balagny  o0ered  1300  proofs  of  the  prize  negative  in  the  Concours 
of  1889.  These  proofs  were  printed  in  fatty  ink  by  his  new  process,  which 
has  not  yet  t>eeii  made  pubUvL  The  President  thanked  M.  Balagny  in  the 
name  of  tbe  Society,  and  said  that  a  print  should  be  inserted  in  each 
"  Bulletin,"  so  tfiat  all  members  would  receive  a  specimen. 

M.  Balagny  was  called  upon  by  the  President  to  renew  his  demonstra- 
tion of  his  "  Contretype  Process."  This  he  promised  to  do  fully  at  a 
futare  meeting. 

M.  Donuadien  presented  a  series  of  enlarged  microscopic  proofs  of  that 
destractive  little  animal,  the  phylloxera.  Its  history  was  thus  given  from 
tlie  lava  to  the  perfect  insect ;  but  what  would  have  interested  us  more 
would  have  been  to  know  how  to  destroy  that  plague,  which  has  already 
mined  a  great  part  of  France. 

M,  Vidal,  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  photographic  photo- 
metry and  calculations  on  the  time  of  exposure,  has  compiled  a  new  table 
of  exposures  to  be  used  with  "  pinhole  cameras,"  in  which  he  has  given 
tba  sizes  of  tbe  pinhole,  and  for  each  of  which  he  has  calculated  the  time 
of  exposure  required  for  a  fixed  focal  distance.  No.  10  in  the  tables  repre- 
sents a  folly  lighted  hindscape :  the  actinometry  of  the  light  falls  down  to 
No.  1,  It  is  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  his  actinometer,  the 
principle  of  which  is  as  follows  : — A  piece  of  sensitised  albumenised  paper 
is  exposed  in  the  shade  for  one  minute ;  according  to  the  intensity  of 
colour  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  minute,  one  or  the  other  of  the  ten 
columns  is  chosen.  Even  without  the  actinometer  these  calculations  may 
be  usefuL  M.  Vidal  presented  me  with  one,  which  I  send  on  ta  The 
Bbitish  Joi;bnal  or  I^otoobaphv.  <  i 

M.  Uastine  presented  a  great  number  of  proofs  toned  with  platino. 
This  gentleman  does  all  be  can  to  introduce  platinum  toning  in  preference 
to  gold.  The  proofs  exliibited  had  certainly  a  marked  superiority  over 
the  gold-toned  ones. 

The  formula  he  recommends  is  as  follows : — 

A. 

Water   300 

Sodium  chloride 20 

„      bi-tartarate   10 

B. 

Water  100 

Bi-chloride  of  platiue 10 

Add  7  c.c.  of  B  to  A  and  tone.  "  It  is  advisable,"  sail  tje  author,  "  to 
eliminate  the  silver  salts  from  the  paper  by  one  or  two  washings  before 
toning.  If  bi-tartarate  is  not  at  hand,  take  five  parts  of  tartaric  acid  and 
mix  with  four  and  a  half  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda." 
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M.  Andra  male  a  lengthy  commanicition  on  Iconogene.  He  said  he 
had  been  experimenting  on  it  during  the  holidays,  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  best  developer  that  ever  came  before  the  public.  The  tone 
it  gives  to  the  negatives  makes  them  appear  as  the  old  bath  plates 
developed  by  the  iron  solution. 

The  formula  he  succeeded  the  best  with  was  composed  as  follows : — 

A. 

Water   1000 

Sulphite  of  soda 75 

Iconogdne 15  to  10 

B. 

Water .•. 1000 

Carbonate  of  soda    150 

The  proportions  to  be  employed  are  three  parts  of  A  to  one  of  B. 

M.  l^oy  proposed  the  addition  of  soda-sulphite  to  the  hyposulphite 
3>ath  when  the  addition  of  alum  to  the  latter  was  thought  necessary. 
"The  soda-sulphite,  "said  he,  "prevents  the  precipitate  so  disagreeable 
in  the  alum-hypo  bath. 

M.  Desseudier  gave  a  description  of  his  photometer,  which  is  based 
apon  the  following  chemical  reaction : — "  If  an  equal  volume  of  chlor 
and  hydrogen  be  mixed  together  iu  the  dark  and  kept  there,  the  two  gases 
will  not  combine,  but  if  the  mixture  be  exposed  to  light  hydrochloric  acid 
is  produced  proportionally  to  the  light  received."  M.  Uessendier  entered 
into  a  long  dissertation — impossible  to  get  into  the  limited  space  1  have 
at  my  disposal — and  then  exhibited  his  i)rinting-pres3  arrangement.  It 
consists  of  ten  iron  boxes,  side  by  side  ;  a  spring  allows  the  cover  of  each 
box  to  rise ;  in  the  cover  is  a  hole  of  the  size  of  the  negative  to  be  priuted  ; 
■the  negative  is  held  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  by  means  of  springs.  Ten 
jiegatives  can  thus  be  placed.  In  each  box  is  placed  a  few  yards  of  the 
sensitive  paper  to-beemployed  ;  the  end  is  placed  in  a  clamp  attached  to  a 
cylinder,  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  on  and  wind  up  the  paper  exposed  to 
light.  To  set  to  woik,  all  the  negatives  are  fixed  to  the  interior  of  the 
lids,  the  paper  is  passed  over  a  bed  of  black  velvet  and  seized  by  the 
■clamp,  the  lid^  are  closed,  and  all  is  ready  for  work.  Supposing 
albumenised  paper  be  chosen,  in  the  first  part  all  the  negatives  must  be 
regulated  to  print  in  the  same  time,  so  the  operator  chooses  those  which 
are  thin  and  transparent,  and  places  them  so  that  the  thinnest  is  in  box 
No.  1  and  the  most  dense  is  found  in  box  No.  10.  The  machine  is  now 
set  out  to  light.  As  soon  as  the  positive  under  the  thinnest  negative  is 
■visible  the  action  of  hght  must  be  subdued  to  allow  the  others  to  come 
■out ;  this  is  done  by  covering  the  lid  with  a  blind  made  of  fine  woven  sUk 
— each  lid  has  ten  blinds.  No.  2  box  is  now  visited,  and  if  it  has  obtained 
the  same  density  as  No.  1  a  blind  is  pulled  over  the  negative,  and  a 
second  one  over  the  first  box,  and  soon  until  the  last  box  be  visited,  when 
the  positive  from  the  most  intense  negative  is  fully  exposed.  The  first 
box  may  be  covered  by  six  or  more  blinds.  No.  3  may  have  two  or  more, 
and  so  on.  All  are  now  printed  ;  a  handle  is  turned,  all  the  ten  lids  are 
lifted  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  paper.is  immediately  changed. 
Now  here  is  the  advantage  :  the  operator  only  wants  to  look  at  one  box  ; 
as  soon  as  the  proof  is  suliitiently  priuted  all  the  others  are  the  same — 
the  handle  is  turned  and  all  changed  once  more.  Continual  printing  can 
tlms  be  done  without  trouble  and  fatigue.  Carbon  proofs  or  gelatino- 
chloride  paper  proofs  can  be  printed  with  ease  and  certainty,  especially  if 
the  photometer  of  the  invention  be  employed  witli  the  apparatus. 

M.  SchaeSner  distributed  a  certain  number  of  bottles  containing  pure 
iconogene  manuff.cturtd  by  Dr.  Audriessen,  asking  the  members  to  expe- 
riment upon  it. 

A  member  called  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  several 
chemists  had  their  medicines  placed  iu  graduated  bottles.  These  bottles 
will  render  great  service,  he  said,  to  amateurs  and  others  for  measuring 
liquids. 

At  last  the  magnificent  Paris  Exhibition  ha-;  closed  its  doors.  In  the 
British  I'hotographic  Section,  though  the  exhibitors  were  few  they  were 
choice  ones,  and  obtained  desarved  praiso.  The  jury  granted  them 
rewards ;  receptions  were  offered  them  by  the  President  of  the  llepublic, 
And  all  was  done  to  make  their  sojourn  in  Paris  agreeable  and  pleasant. 

196,  2iue  Legendre,  Paris.  Prop.  E.  Stebbino. 


GLASS  POSITIVES. 
To  tite  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  read  yonr  article  on  the  Alabastrine  process.  In  years 
past  I  knew  it  well.  I  agree  with  you,  very  beautiful  results  were 
obtained.  The  reason  the  process  was  given  up  was — because  they 
turned  as  yellow  as  a  kite's  claw.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  pictures  in  this 
state,  if  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  week  or  so,  would  lose  this  yellowness 
and  regain  their  former  whiteness.  In  this  state  they  remained  not 
turning  again.  I  never  could  account  for  it ;  no  doubt  many  who  used 
the  process  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement.  Can  you  throw  any  light 
on  the  subject?  In  the  hands  of  an  artist  I  have  seen  lovely  things 
produced. 

Your  remarks  as  to  positives  are  quite  true,,  and  I  wonder  they  have 
never  been  taken  up  again.  To  take  a  really  good  positive  was  no  mean 
tusk.    If  clear  glass  were  used  they  could  be  looked  at  through  the  glass, 


backing  up  with  fine  cotton  velvet.  I  think  there  is  a  fine  field  for 
positives,  if  taken  up  by  an  artistk  photographer.  There  is  no  doubt — as 
you  say— they  are  as  permaiunt  as  anything  in  photography. — I  am, 
yours,  (fee,  H,  D. 

Cardiff;  Xovember  11,  1889. 


LENS    MAKING. 
To  the  Editob, 

Sin, — On  the  1st  inst.  there  appeared  a  letter  in  the  Eivjlish  Mechanic 
appealing  to  amateur  opticians  for  some  practical  information  in  lens 
making,  and  on  the  8th  there  is  a  letter  in  reply  from  another  correspon- 
dent doubting  the  probability  of  such  information  being  given,  he  having 
looked  in  vain  for  it  lor  some  fifteen  years  iu  the  Kngliih  Mechauic. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  you.  Sir,  might,  in  the  pages  of  our  BniTisn 
JouRN.ii.,  hasten  to  the  rescue.  Probably  amongst  the  numerous  readers 
of  the  British  JocRNAii  there  may  be  some  optical  amateurs  who  could 
assist,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  of  your  scientific  and  mechanical 
correspondents  who  took  the  subject  up  as  a  hobby  would  be  only  too 
pleased  to  communicate  the  results — successful  or  othcnvise — to  the 
pages  from  whence  they  first  obtained  their  information. 

1  presume  the  appeal  was  made  to  amateurs  in  consequence  of  the 
apparently  jealous  way  in  which  such  matters  are  guarded  by  professional 
opticians ;  yet  I  really  do  not  think  the  latter  would  suffer  in  the  least — 
rather  the  contrary — were  the  iuformatiou  appealed  for  generally  known. 
That  stiiudard  formuhe  for  calculutiiig  the  achromatic  and  chemical  cor- 
rections for  lenses  must  be  known  to  some  of  our  clever  amateur  opticians 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  knowing  how  liberal  advanced  amateur 
photographers  have  always  been  with  information  for  the  benefit  ol'  their 
brethren  in  the  black  art,  1  think  it  possible  that  in  the  optics  there  may 
bo  found  some  one  equally  liberal  with  the  particular  facts  in  question. 

If  such  articles  or  correspondence  are  likely  to  appeal-  at  all,  there 
could  be  no  better  place  for  them  than  in  your  columns,  at  least  so  lar  as 
photographic  lenses  are  concerned  ;  and  yet  why  not  telescopic  and 
microscopic  as  well? — they  are  used  photographically  every  day  ;  indeed, 
so  far  as  photo-astronomical  work  is  concerned,  the  wonder  is  where  it 
will  stop. 

To  many  readers  ol  The  British  Journal  op  PHOToaRAPBY  I  am  sure 
the  subject  of  lens  making  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Cosmos. 


ELECTBIC-LIGnT  LANTERNS. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sm, With  refereueo  to  my  commnnieation   respecting   electric-light 

lanterns  and  Mr.  Lewis  Wright's  remarks  thereon,  I  should  like  to  add 
the  following  : — In  the  hope  of  having,  as  he  states,  "  no  trouble  or  delay 
and  vei7  little  expense  "  in  availing  myself  of  the  hght,  I  purchased  one 
of  the  Edison-Swan  incandescent  lamps,  and  it  was  because  it  could  not 
be  used  as  issued  with  ordinary  lanterns  that  I  wrote  about  the  matter. 
The  lamp  was  made,  as  I  understood,  at  the  suggestion  or  to  the  design 
<  f  Ur.  Fleming  by  the  Edison  iSr  Swan  Company  and  is  called  the  Focus 
l.imji.  The  stand  supplied  is  a  simple  one,  and  answers  very  well  if 
there  is  sufficient  height  between  the  base  of  lantern  and  centre  of  con- 
denser to  get  tlie  light  in  proper  adjustment ;  but  it  was  because  tlie 
majority  of  lanterns  have  only  a  distance  of  about  four  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  base  or  tray,  while  this  is  about  five  and  a  half  inches,  I  hod  I 
to  scheme  another  way  of  doing  it,  and  then  had  the  gibbet  arrangement 
made.  Even  with  a  six-inch  condenser  lantern  there  was  not  sufficient 
room,  and  so  it  can  be  understood  that  the  general  run  of  trade  lanterns 
having  four -inch  condensers  and  paraffin  lamps  will  not  allow  of  its 
use  as  illustrated  in  last  week's  Journal.  Your  readers  and  Mr,  Lewis 
Wrioht  will  no  doubt  find  when  they  come  to  try  this  incandescent  lamp 
that" the  heat  generated  surprises  tliem,  as  it  did  me,  and  that  arrange- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  for  a  different  kind  of  lantern  body  of  extra 
size  and  better  ventilation  il  they  wisji  to  use  it  in  comfort.  Hence  Dr. 
Fleming's  design.— I  am  yours,  &o.,  G.  E.  Baiee. 


SNOW  SCENES  .\ND  CLOUD  EFFECTS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  two  subjects  for  the  Jocrxal  which] 
would,  I  think,  be  of  much  interest  to  your  readers  just  now  when 
ordinary  photography  is  seldom  possible — I  refer  to  snow  scenes  and 
cloud  effects  ? 

As  regards  the  first  subject,  viz.,  moxo  scenes,  the  amateur's  usual 
difficulties  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  In  the  choice  of  a  subject  (say  a  fir-tree  covered  with  a  frost  rime, 
which  is  a  favourite  one),  shoubl  an  endeavour  be  made  to  obtain  a  dark 
background,  such  as  a  distant  hill  ? 

2.  Ought  slow  plates  and  a  small  aperture  to  be  used,  or  vice  versa  ? 

3.  In  development  should  the  action  be  stopped  earlier  than  with  an 
ordinary  negative,  to  prevent  obliteration  of  the  snow  effects  ? 
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4.  SbooM  the  dereloper  be  weak  or  itnmg,  or  modified  in  any  special 
w»jr? 

Aa  regard*  eloud  tfftcU,  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  are : 

1.  How  near  the  son  shonld  be  the  part  selected  7 

3.  Bhoald  alow  plates  and  a  small  apertare  be  ased  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  apecial  development  needed  '? 

And  as  moat  amateors  will  deaire  to  reprodoce  their  clond  effects  on 
film.  negatiTca  (which  are  so  mnch  moi*  convenient  than  glass),  bow  is 
tliis  doae?  Paper  negatirai  almoal  inTariably  show  the  grain  of  the 
paper  notwithstanding  erery  care,  and  are  rerj-  nnsatisfactory. I  am, 

7*>"**'  *"••  ACCIPITEB. 

Coria4-<nc- r/utiM»,  Xormber  7, 1860. 


BOBIKSOX  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
To  the  EDnoit. 

S»,— Having  read  a  letter  over  the  lifmatoTe  "  Bart  Rons,"  I  am  led 
to  ask  whether  the  object  of  the  Camera  CInb  in  their  one-man  exhibi- 
tions should  be  more  to  give  instructions  to  yonng  amateurs  than  to  give 
plrasnre  to  older  ooca  in  seeing  the  aeeamolated  works  of  soch  a  cele- 
Matsd  master  as  Mr.  H.  P.  ItobiaaoBf  I  am  leas  a  disciple  of  the 
Bofainaon  sehool  than  that  of  which  Mr.  Davison  is  the  champion,  but  I 
think  the  thanks  d  pbotopapbars  MMnlly  are  well  won  by  the  Camera 
CInb  in  exMbttiDg  works  that  have  bad  admirers  many  years,  so  that  they 
may  be  more  generally  knoira  than  even  now. 

If,  Sir.  it  is  held  lh«  spaeial  dnt^  ct  the  Camera  Club  to  instmot 
sneking  amatema,  let  a  raeommendatioii  iro  to  its  Committee  to  buy  and 
distiibate  a  gross  of  the  most  popnlar  shilling  manual  amongst  them. 

That  in  an  exhibition  of  Mr.  aemfu  work  taolts  many  and  meriu  few, 
eompand  with  Mr.  Bobinion's  wtxk,  nk^t  be  tbond  is  the  opinion  of— 
Your«- Ac  ,  A  kuiXSK  or  THE  Caubba  Clcd. 


To  tilt  EnrtoB. 


Sn,— I  am  sorry  Mr.  Davies  faala  it  so  disigreeabls  to  answer  my 
qnsstians,  but  he  will  aiease  me  when  ha  eonsiden  that  it  U  not  a  mere 
matter  of  ptrtomtlity,  tat  a  matter  of  fKt  we  are  diaensaing,  as  such 
■•  eaaoal  ■inanl  ota«TatiaiM  "  are  UaU*  to  mislead  in  many  directions. 
■■  Eitenal  Mtara"  is  Jnat  the  aaBO  as  it  always  was,  long  before  the 
"extremdy  Bodem  selMMi  of  landao^pe  workers"  existed,  carefully 
•tadiad,  and  ean  by  the  painter  only  be  studied  after  nature,  not  after 
any  encraviag  or  paintiBg,  has  by  a  photograph ;  as  it  U  ireU  known 
that  pbotofranhy  never  givea  that  wUeh  la  called  by  the  artist  the  air 
font.  But  if  this  was  not  so,  and  photography  could  give  the  painter  any 
information,  this  woold  not  be  ••  rareiationising "  the  landscape  art, 
baaanie  the  latter  is  that  In  paintiag  what  the  lyric  is  in  poesy ;  and  to 
axpreas  thia  sentiinant  is  the  oahrnoblem  of  the  art,  not  to  give  a  minute 
daaeription  of  a  tiae,  or  a  confldd.  Ae. 

I  am  vary  aonjr  Mr.  Davie*  doe*  not  cemptahend  that  "  colonr,  veget- 
able life,"  Ae^  havn  vairy  mneh  to  do  wUk  lanrlawps  painting,  and  there- 
ioie  stand  in  knmefiale  laUlion  IP  the  fneatioD.  move  so,  I  should  think, 
than  any  qootationa  fram  lettssa  er  aH  oritias.  <tc..  which  bear  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  poinU  at  iara* — I  am,  yours,  Sc. ,  F.  B. 


E.\BIBrnON  MATTEKS. 

To  iht  Baeio*. 

SiB^"An  Old  Modallist"  may  aai«iataUU  hImaeU  that  he  is  not 
ibe  only  one  by  very  maqy  who  have  joameyed  up  to  town  to  see  the 
'■  big  show  "  in  the  hona  of  rstreahing  their  artistic  appetites  and  aoon- 
mnlattoRaUttle  men  kaowlcdgs,  but  who  have  been  signally  disappointed. 
Mmpienoos  by  their  abesnee,  he  says,  arc  lome  of  our  best  workers, 
wfey?  Have  th«T  rsesivad  their  prmaribcd  share  of  favour,  and  now 
retire  silently  to  digMt  the  feed  ef  a  few  years?  or  have  they  seen  the  red 
liaht,  and  have  flown  from  the  danger  ahead 7  U  so,  for  why?  And  to 
witom  have  we  to  look  for  a  remedy? 

••  A  dismal  and  cheap  get-np  "  is  the  anmhie  description  given  by  an  old 
mm*  ef  the  MM  tmtmtU  of  ikt  KaUbstioo.  Common  to  the  lowest 
degree  are  some  of  the  frames  that  •anronnd  many  of  the  pictures,  and 
M  ont  of  beefing  villi  the  snbjeel.  that  Ibe  careful  study  and  manipula- 
Mn  ataO  that  ha*  bean  bcoaght  logethm^  to  produce  these  piotores  have, 
by  the  MMism  fhmilng.  been  totally  SHilt.     But  while  eommitteea  do 


_  totally  spaiK. 

not  appoint  leeponaibla  penons  to  look  after  valuable  pictures  en^ted 
to  their  ean*.  ebam>  and  trashy  tkames  wiR  be  the  order. 

Tat  another  and  mora  serious  grievaaea  stares  us  in  the  {Me— I  allude 
to  «•  hanging  of  exhibit*.  If  my  memon  serves  me  rightly,  one  of  the 
»i»mkm»  laid  down  in.  ersry  proepeetas  m  that  the  nnmbor  of  square 
MifWBnd Shan  be  stipnkttd  at  the  tfane  of  applying  fur  space.  In 
ooapaane*  wtlh  this  rtde,  tad  baring  paid  the  *'  necessary,"  is  it  too  mnch 
toexpeet  that  Ibe  ^ae*  taqnirsd  shall  be  aU  tcgether?  or  are  we  to 
seerpt  a  few  Iset  near  the  skylight,  a  few  more  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
the  remaindsr  wfacrerar  a  vacancy  occora,  while  a  chosen  few  can  have 


not  „™Mi^»w  "V^y.l^^g  ""^  ".»  together?     In  all  cases,  perhaps,  it  is. 

mUtPrwo   .l1'  1°    ""  """  """^T'y  'J  ''•     T''«  -^^''^^  °f  ^  Hanging  Com- 
mUtce,   we  all   know    are,  under  the  most   favourable   cireumstances 

Z  r^    ®",'  7^"  '?^  'nt  °^  ^*'''  "''^y  ""'J  ^  conscientious  determ"  na-' 

ZL  ^Zvw^f^  ^^K  "  "^'^  ^^  ^°'  "'  '°  "^l^  f°i-  »■  °«w  organization 
and  a  new  Exhibition.— I  am,  yours,  Ac. ,  Wteall. 


"AT  HOME  "  POKTEAITDEE. 
To  the  Editok. 

™,^pTm^?;  ^  ''k-k^?w  *°  ^y  "  reference  to  your  kind  criticism  on. 
my  ™i  Ma  1  exhibit  that  your  assumption  is  quite  correct-the  portraits 
areabsolutely  free  from  retouching?  ' 

Though  retouching  is  often  necessary  to  the  extent  of  taking  out  freckles 
and"sich-like,    which  would  otherwise  make  the  face  look  nnnaturally 

spotty,  to  retouch  characteristic  lines  out  of  a  face  is  little  short  of 
criminal,  especially  in  an  old  face.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  a  good  tiling. 

The  portraits  in  question  were  taken  on  an  old  sliding-box  camera 
guiltless  of  swmg  back,  m  an  ordinary  bay-windowed  room,  with  a  six-inch 
R.K.  at  full  apcrture-abont/-8.  The  chief  difficulty  was  in  gettin<r  short 
enough  exposures  to  secure  a  natural,  spontaneous  expression  it  beine  a 
very  exceptional  face  that  wUl  stand  a  long  exposure  and  give  a  natural 
easy  expression  Ajiother  difficulty  is  that  when  a  characteristic  pose  is' 
seen  the  hghUng  will  perhaps  not  suit  it,  and  to  secure  the  best  li^htine 
and  keep  a  happy  pose  is  not  easy  where  the  light  is  so  little  unde°r  con- 
trol I  sent  the  statemenl  as  to  "no  retouching  "  for  insertion  in  the 
catalogue,  but  it  failed  to  get  an  entry  therein,  to  my  great  regret,  it  being 
a  feature  I  wanted  attention  drawn  to.— I  am,  yours,  etc., 

168,  0»6aW»<fon-road,  Stamford-hill,  N.,  November  12,  1889. 


AMATEUB  VEHSrs  PB0FE3SI0NAL. 
To  the  EuiroR. 

StB,— In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  stated  that  men  fitted  to  enter  business: 
with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  would  study  well  the  pros  and. 
COM  before  they  made  the  venture  with  their  capital.  Now  I  would  like 
the  writer  who  signs  himseU  "  An  Amateur  "  to  tell  mo  on  what  ground 
he  bases  the  nght  of  claim  to  monopoly  which  he  gives  to  the  professional 
photographer. 

Surely  he  knows  little  of  the  early  history  of  photography  •  pro- 
fessionaU  have  done  litUe  for  it.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  more  for, 
themselves. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Barnes  was  a  professional  pliotographer  or 
a  professional  writer- perhaps  he  is  both— but  this  I  do  know,  that  I 
agree  with  him  that  "  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  proves  morality  in  a 
man  to  take  the  bread  and  butter  out  of  the  mouth  of  another  wlien  he 
had  no  need  for  it  himtelf/'  And  I  may  further  add  that  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  is  wanting  in  morality  for  a  man  to  take  pay  for  honest . 
Ubour  to  put  bread  and  butter  into  the  mouths  of  his  family. 

Professional  photographers  are  not  the  needy,  hungry  creatures  that 
"An  Amateur"  and  Mr.  liarnes  would  have  us  to  believe  they  are; 
those  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  require  no  amateur's  patronage  or  for- 
bearance. They  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  cold  word  "  charity,"  and. 
I  would  say  seriously  to  those  who  do,  "  Providence  has  not  intended  you 
for  the  vocation.  Go,  seek  woik  of  another  kind,  in  which  I  hope  you 
will  be  more  fortunate." 

"  An  Amateur  "  styles  me  "  no-called  amateur."  On  what  ground  does  • 
he  do  so  ?    Certainly  I  am  not  a  certiBcd  one  by  you,  Mr.  Editor. 

In  1867  I  bought  my  first  outfit.  I  have  been  an  ardent  and  diligent 
worker.  I  have  received  no  pay  for  my  work ;  the  pleasure  it  gave  me 
was  enough.     Of  my  work  I  have  given   freely  away— an   additional 

pleasure.      Does  an  amateur  give  no  copies  away?    I  presume  not. 

I  am,  yours,  Ac,  j.  Stokey. 

November  11, 1889. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Regarding  the  question  as  to  "  What  is  an  amateur  ? "  so  far  as  • 
being  eligible  for  exhibiting  purposes  go,  I  should  say  that  most  cases 
must  be  decided  on  their  own  merits.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  work, 
excepting  coating  the  plates,  and,  perhaps,  sensitising  the  paper,  must  be 
done  by  the  exhibitor  himself,  and  in  the  next  place  photography  must 
be  the  hobby  or  recreation  of  the  exhibitor,  and  not  his  business  or  pro- 
fession. For  instance,  a  man  ma;  be  engaged  in  the  City  and  does 
pbotograi>hy  in  his  holidays,  or  out  of  business  hours.  That,  I  consider, 
IS  an  amateur,  whether  he  hands  a  print  to  a  bazaar  or  even  gets  recouped 
his  expenses  for  a  copy. 

A  man  of  independent  means,  and  who  really  goes  in  for  work  with 
(he  intention  of  getting  paid  for  it,  I  should  not  rank  as  an  amateur, 
whatever  else  he  may  b« ;  but  that  is  not  my  business.    I  fail  to  see  - 
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selling  a  photograph,  painting  and  selling  a  picture,  and  maldng  a  pic- 
ture frame  and  getting  paid  for  it,  constitutes  either  a  professional  or  a 
tradesman,  and  think,  with  you,  that  much  of  the  diificalty  arises  from 
the  lower  grade  of  workers. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  B.  W. 


ffixcfjange  ©olumn. 


,•  Ifo  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  mil  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
%eho  specify  '***''  requirements  as  ' '  anything  ustful "  will  thertfore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appeararux. 


Will  ejchnnire  12x10  bellows  camera  for  a  half-plate  bellows  camera  with  extra 
doable  dark  slide.— Address,  R.  IUwlihsos,  1,  Florence-street,  Darwen. 

Books  on  photographj  for  amateurs,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  Wormall's  Key  to  Mechanics 
or  fireworks.— Address,  J.  R.  Riobt,  Hawick  House,  Bnrsconah,  Ovmskirk. 

I  will  exchange  one  interior  and  exterior  flatted  oil  backponnds,  also  balustrade  and 
pedestal,  for  a  5x4  rapid  rectilinear  lens.— Address,  H.  Manistre,  26,  Arlesford- 
road,  StockwcU,  S.W. 

Will  exchange  Voigtlandei's  rapid  portrait  lens,  two  inches  aperture  and  six  aud  a 
half  inches  equivalent  focus,  specially  constructed  for  taking  cliilrtren  O.-D.-V.  size, 
for  Boss'  portable  symmetrical  Ions  of  six  or  eght-inch  focus.— Address,  Tate, 
Wbltehonse,  Belfast. 


anatoets  to  arotreBponirtnta. 


*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Gbebnwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  meters  /or  the  text  portion  o/  this  Joubnal,  including  queries  for 
" ATisicers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  . 

Photogbaphs  Reqisterkd  : — 
Werner  &  Son,  Dublin, — Four  %yliolograp}ts  of  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 


G,  R. — ^The  formula  will  be  found  among  the  "  Answers"  in  tliis  issue. 

D.  S.  T. — Esther  lens  will  answer ;  we  are  best  acquainted  with  the  first  on  your 
list. 

J.  Babxes. — See  answer  to  "E.  C.  Middleton."  No  alabastrine  solution 
answers  well  witli  ferrotypes. 

Chas.  GiBn. — By  advertising  in  the  Photographic  Times  and  Anthony's 
Bulletin,  both  of  them  New  York  papers,  your  end  will  be  served. 

N.  Wells. — The  only  way  to  find  out  whether  the  photograph  is  copyright 
or  not  is  to  consult  the  register  at  Stiitioners'  Hall.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  copyright  picture  ite  stamped  as  such. 

C.  RiCHABD  (St.  Heliers). — The  distiince  at  which  the  universal  sharpness  would 
commence^with/-]?  would  be  about  forty  feet.  The  portraits  enclosed  attest 
the  suitabiUty  of  the  lens  for  such  work. 

C.  B.  says  :  "  I  recently  intensified  a  number  of  negatives  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  ammonia,  and  they  have  stained  all  over.  What  is  the  reason  ?" 
— Clearly  the  negatives  were  not  thoroughly  washed  between  the  operations. 

E.  0.  MlDDLKTON. — A  good  formula  for  an  alabastrine  solution  is  the  following : 
Saturate  four  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  bichloride  of  mercury, 
then  add  four  drachms  of  nitric  acid,  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  six 
ounces  of  water. 

W.  Salter — The  transparent  spots  complained  of  arise  from  .air  bubbles 
sticking  to  the  film  during  the  development  of  the  negative.  Tlie  mottled 
appearance  is  due  to  the  plate  not  being  rocked  sufficieutly  while  the  negative 
was  being  developed. 

MORBisox  Lencoscope  Leks. — Some  reader  has  sent,  doubtless  at  our  own 
request,  a  defective  lens  for  examination  without  any  accompanying  letter. 
Will  he  please  communicate  agiun,  as  we  do  not  keep  letters  for  reference 
when  once  answered. 

E.  Bbownino  asks  our  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best  for  treating  the  glass 
plate  witl>  prior  to  collodionising  it  in  enamelling  prints— wax  or  French 
chalk. — Either  answers  perfectly  ;  some  prefer  one  and  some  the  other.  The 
French  chalk  is  the  least  trouble. 

W.  Caoss. — Lithographic  rollers  may  be  had  from  any  printers'  material 
dealer.  The  price  of  a  twelve-inch  roller  is,  we  think,  about  lis.  There  are 
two  kinds,  rough  aud  smooth.  Tlie  former  is  best  suited  for  black  ink,  and 
the  latter  for  the  finer  kinds  of  coloured  ink. 


B.  JUN. — The  marks  on  the  prints  forwarded  are  caused  by  the  burnisher. 
The  burnishing  bar  is  evidently  badly  scratched.     The  remedy  is  obvious. 

Bobe. — 1.  Mount  the  pictures  with  starch  paste  made  very  thick,  and  using  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  you  stick  a  piece  of  thin  paper  on  the 
back  of  the  mount,  cockling  will  be  avoided. — 2.  The  Exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  closed  on  Wednesday  last. 

A.  C.  wishes  to  know  the  best  strength  of  bath  for  sensitising  paper. — Very 
much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  chloride  with  which  the  paper  is  salted. 
Usually  from  forty-five  to  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
water  answers.  Tliose  from  whom  the  paper  was  purchased  will  say  the 
strength  most  suitable  to  employ. 

Reklkctob. — 1,  2.  Try  a  large-size  reading  glass  of  .short  focus. — 3.  Yes,  if 
uecassary.  Perhaps  you  had  better  cousult  an  oculi.«t  on  the  subject. — 4. 
Tlie  refiector  and  arrangement  you  have  is  the  same  as  that  generally  cm- 
jiloyed.  Try  the  efl'cct  of  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  place  of  the  mirror. 
Possibly  that  may  suit  your  requirements  better. 

F.  Borlino  asks  us  to  give  him  instructions  as  to  how  to  prejiare  sheet  copper 
for  engraving  upon. — This  is  a  long  and  tedious  process  for  an  amateur  toi 
undertake.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  in  this  column  to  descrilje  ths 
method,  and,  moreover,  it  has  no  connexion  with  photography.  Our  cor 
respondent  will  doubtless  find  it  more  profitable  to  purchase  the  plates  read] 
for  use. 

Inventor. — The  mere  fact  that  the  specification  has  Ireen  accepted  at  th^ 
Patent  Office  is  no  proof  that  the  patent  is  ii  valid  one.  Scores  of  photoJ 
graphic  patents  are  in  existence  which  would  not  stand  if  they  were  con^ 
tested  in  a  court  of  law.  Better  cousult  one  versed  in  P<atent  Law.  It  i 
always  advisable  to  avoid  litigation  if  jiossible.  Litigating  a  patent  is  alwayii 
a  costly  proceeding. 

J.  J.  W.  writes  :  "  I  have  a  diagram  to  copy,  and  the  ouly  lens  I  have  that  will] 
take  a  picture  the  size  required  is  an  old  single  landscape  lens,  capable  <  " 
covering  a  plate  double  the  size.  How  can  I  avoid  marginal  distortion  witU 
it?" — If  the  lens  is  of  sufficiently  long  focus  to  take  a  picture  double  ths  siza 
of  that  to  be  produced,  the  distortion  on  the  smaller  plate  will  be  so  sligh 
that  it  may  be  ignored  in  practice. 

Leo  says:  "Four  ye.irs  ago  I  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  London  artist 
picture  to  enlarge  on  canvas  and  paint,  for  which  I  jiaid  a  good  sum.  ThS 
thing  has  now  faded  very  much  in  the  white  parts.  Can  I  claim  back  the' 
money?" — Four  years  appears  to  be  a  sliort  time  for  a  picture  to  fade  in, 
and  we  imagine  that  the  producer  would  for  his  credit's  sake  do  another  if 
the  matter  is  brought  to  his  notice.  The  question  can  only  be  decided 
legally  in  a  court  of  law. 

A  Country  Photographer  complains  that  he  recently  sent  a  very  valuable 
negative  to  a  London  firm  for  enhargemeut,  and  they  say  th.at  it  was  found 
broken  on  its  arrival.  He  asks  who  is  responsible  for  the  damage. — If  the! 
negative  was  properly  jiacked  and  labelled  "glass,"  the  carriers  are  liable  for 
the  d!im.ige.  Their  attention  should  have  been  called  to  tlu  injury  at  the 
time  the  jiackage  was  delivered.  They  usually  demur  to  recognising  acci- 
dents after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Novice  asks  if  the  collodion  sold  for  enamelling  pictures  will  answer  for  uega^ 
fives  by  the  wet  process  if  it  were  iodised,  and,  if  so,  how  it  should 
iodised  ? — Wliat  is  known  as  "  enamel  collodion  "  is  not  suitable  for  making* 
negatives.  As  a  rule,  the  solvents  used  are  of  too  crude  a  character,  and  the 
pyroxyline  not  of  the  right  cliaracter.  Furthermore, 'this  collo<liou  often 
contains  castor  oil,  a  very  undesirable  substance  in  a  negative  collodion.  If 
such  a  collodion  were  modified  and  iodised,  it  would  quickly  throw  the 
silver  bath  out  of  order.  Negative  collodion  must  be  made  with  the  purest 
of  solvents  and  with  the  proper  kind  of  pyroxyline. 

B1RMINGHA.M. — A  correspondent  writing  from  this  town  who  does  not  wish 
his  name  published,  else  would  we  give  the  letter  ui  full,  says,  apropos  of 
photographers  keeping  specimens  of  retouchere' and  operators'  work:  "A, 

few  weeks  ago  I  sent  some  heads  to  ,  of  Brighton,  and  I  have  sent  t 

her  several  times  asking  her  to  return  same,  but  can  get  no  answer.  On«L 
large  head  is  a  very  fine  specimen,  and  I  exjiect  she  is  making  use  of  same,  1 
as  it  has  no  name  on  mount.  Being  the  only  one  I  have  of  it,  it  is  therefore 
of  v.alue  to  me." — It  is  really  discreditable  that  any  one  should  be  guilty  of 
such  an  act.  We  advise  our  correspondent  to  ^vrite  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Police,  stating  the  circumstances  aud  his  suspicions,  giving,  of  course, 
the  full  names  and  addresses.  We  ourselves  have  made  a  note  of  the  name 
and  shall  be  glad  of  the  full  address. 


Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion  on  Wednesday — D  trk  Room 
Appliances,  preceded  by  the  adjourned  annual  meeting. 
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PLATE5HEATHS  SUPERSEDED. 
~  heath  we  here  mean  a  plate  of  blackened  tin,  or  other 
.etal,  having  its  •idea  bent  roond  no  as  to  permit  of  a 
\  e  plate  being  inserted  face  out,  the  body  of  the  tin  plate 
-  "'-f-h  a  backing  as  prerenta  light  from  passing  through 
r  sensitive  plate  which  may  be  Whiiul  it,  its  lappc<l- 
iug  a  protection  to  the  face  when  a  number  are 
•>gether.     We  bare  used  thcttc  much  during  the 
^taon  in  a  hand  eamera,  and  have  experienced  considerable 
■'•■•'1  in  their  amployment     But  since  witnessing  the 
simple  waj   which  Mesan.  Swiuden  k  Earps  have 
'  ing  such  platea  with  paper,  and  having  8ubject«d 
'>r'>u;;h  practical  trial,  we  have  couchided  that 
'  mera  plates  the  paper  envelope  poasesses 
-  .r  the  metallic  sheaths  that  the  latter  may 
■red  as  superseded. 
.:ii^  of  dry  plates  with  opaque  paper  is  so  far  from 
•  Ity.  that  special  attention  was  directed  to  its  employ- 
irpoee  in  eonnezion  with  an  ingenious  magazine 
>  AS  described  in  this  Jol'Rnal  man^  years  ago, 
a  camerm  in  which  a  floor  having  a  slot  in  it  divided  the  space 
into  two  oompartineota,  the  plates  stored  in  the  upper  compart- 
ment being  pMSsd,  after  ezposnn,  throogh  the  slot  into  the  lower 
divJMi'.u.     Thia  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent  which  has  long 
siucv  p\pire<L     In  this  each  pUte  was  protected  by  a  backing 
of  oiKkque  paper,  although  we  then  found  that  a  backing  of  ex- 
trvtuvly  thin  bbo  answered  equally  as  well.    Such  zinc  backing, 
with  its  edges  turned  on  three  sides  to  retain  the  plate  into 
position,  fonna  the  sheath  of  the  period. 

What  the  gentlemen  above^namad  have  done  is  the  giving  us 
an  exceedingly  simple  and  effective  way  of  applying  the  paper 
backing  so  as  to  retain  all  the  advantages  with  none  of  the 
drawbacks  which  attend  the  employment  of  the  metallic  sheath, 
and  we  shall  here  dsaeribe  it  so  pUinly  as  to  be  very  clearly 
understood. 

What  is  wanted  is  to  lay  a  plate,  back  <I<>«-n,  upon  a  sheet 
of  ruby  or  other  opaque  paper,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  plate  in 
one  direction,  and  then  bend  up  the  two  opposite  edges  and 
cause  them  to  overlap  the  sensitive  surface  to  the  extent,  say, 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  even  a  little  more.  This,  with  a 
machine-like  rapidity  of  action,  forma  the  requirement,  and  we 
shall  now  explain  bow  it  has  been  met. 

Procure  a  block  of  wood  larger  than  the  plate  by  an  inch  at 
eaeh  aide,  an<i  of  any  thickness,  as  this  ut  immaterial ;  one  that 
we  constrccted  is  one  and  a  half  inehee  thick.  Now  cut  into 
its  upper  lurfiire  a  wide  recess,  capable  of  holding'  a  piste  in 
rach  a  manner  that  when  it  is  laid  down  flat  iu  it  the  surface 
r  such  plate  will  be  jiut  a  trifle  lower  than  the  level  of  the 


two  sides  of  the  block.  In  the  meantime,  a  packet  of  opaque 
paper  must  have  been  prepared  for  tlie  backing.  It  is  un- 
necessary that  it  be  strongly  sized  or  too  thick,  but  it  must  be 
cut  about  half  an  inch  larger  ia  one  direction  of  the  plate,  so 
as  to  allow  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  side  for  folding  over  the 
face  of  the  plate.  The  operation  of  backing  the  plates  is  as 
follows  :— Each  of  the  two  opposite  edges  of  the  paper  having 
been  slightly  wetted  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  along 
the  margin,  the  paper  is  laid  down  over  the  recess  cut  into  the 
wooden  block,  and  the  plate  is  placed  over  the  paper,  sensitive 
side  up.  This,  of  course,  leaves  the  superflous  marginal  paper 
standing  up  aljove  the  level  of  tlie  plate,  and  at  the  opposite 
sides,  to  the  extent  of  alx)ut  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  which, 
being  wot,  has  merely  to  be  bent  down  and  pressed  in  contact 
with  the  gelatinous  surface  of  the  plate  to  ensure  its  adhesion. 
The  means  by  which  the  paper  edging  is  bent  down  and 
brought  against  the  margin  of  the  plate  are  simplicity  itself. 
A  flat  strip  of  wood — or,  more  correctly,  two,  one  at  each  side 
for  simultaneous  use — the  length  of  the  plate  is  provided,  and 
this,  in  being  slidden  over  the  face  of  the  block  and  slightly  on 
to  the  plate,  bends  [down  the  paper  border,  and  the  slight 
pressure  requisite  ensures  the  contact  of  paper  to  glass.  The 
edge  of  the  wooden  strip  which  performs  this  function  has  a 
small  strip  of  rubber,  which  may  be  of  the  thickness  of  an 
eighth  to  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  ;  this  ensures  a  more  equal 
application  of  the  pressure.  By  glue,  pins,  or  otherwise,  a  slip 
is  affixed  along  its  outer  edge  below,  to  act  as  a  check  and  pre- 
vent it  from  encroaching  too  far  upon  the  plate  when  run  in  to 
bend  down  the  paper. 

Although  it  has  taken  some  time  to  describe  this  apparatus, 
it  is  really  very  simple,  and  when  everything  is  in  readiness, 
plates  can  be  backed  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  minute  ;  this,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  record  of  the  time  we  took  when  last  using  it. 
The  special  camera  for  which  we  have  as  yet  utilised  this 
system  of  backing  is  one  of  the  hand  class,  originally  made  for 
use  with  sheaths,  and  in  which  the  plates  are  dropped  through 
a  slit  from  a  reservoir  above  to  a  compartment  below.  There 
being  no  patent  restriction  on  its  use,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
any  one  will  be  free  to  adopt  this  method  of  backing  his  plates 
with  paper. 

♦ 

NEGLECTED  PROCESSES.— METHODS  OF  PRODUCING 

NEGATIVES  DIRECT  FROM  NEGATIVES. 
Frou  time  to  time  various  methods  of  making  negatives  direct 
from  negatives  at  a  single  operation — that  is,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  transparency — ^have  been  published.  The 
one  wiiich  lia><,  perhaps,  received  the  most  attention  is  tlio 
powder  or  dustiog-on  process,  which  was  referred  to  a  few 
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weeks  back.  But  there  are  several  others  by  which  quite  as 
good  results  may  be  obtained.  Reproduced  negatives,  reversed 
or  otherwise,  are  in  constant  requisition,  and  will  be  still 
further  required  as  the  diflferent  photo -mechanical  processes 
become  more  general.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  in  many 
respects,  particularly  that  of  sharpness,  the  reproduction — by 
whatever  process — ought  to  be  better  when  it  is  made  from  the 
original  at  a  single  operation,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
transparency,  leaving  out  of  the  question  altogether  the  in- 
creased trouble  involved  in  making  the  transparency. 

One  method  of  reproducing  a  negative  direct  is  that  by 
Major  Russell's  bromide  process,  or  by  the  collodio- bromide 
process,  for  one  is  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  the  other.  The 
plate  may  be  exposed  either  in  the  copying  camera  or  by  super- 
position. The  image  is  then  developed  with  an  alkaline 
developer  in  the  usual  way,  and  washed,  but  not  fixed.  Of 
course,  the  image  is  a  positive  one — a  transparency.  The 
plate  is  then  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
positive  image,  and  leaves  a  negative  one  behind  in  bromide  of 
silver.  After  washing,  to  remove  the  acid,  the  plate  is  exposed 
to  light,  and  then  developed  again  as  before.  By  this  method 
exceedingly  good  reproductions  can  be  made. 

Excellent  reproductions,  either  negatives  from  negatives,  or 
transparencies  ft'om  transparencies,  may  be  obtained  by  taking 
advantage  of  what  is  knowni  as  the  reversing  action  of  light. 
This  property  was  first  discovered  by  Fox  Talbot  in  the  very 
early  days  of  calotype.  That  the  subject  may  be  better  under- 
stood, we  shall  here  describe  Talbot's  discovery. 

A  sheet  of  paper  was  iodised,  then  sensitised  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  dried.  It  was  then  exposed  to  light  just 
long  enough  to  cause  the  paper  to  blacken  if  the  developer 
were  applied  at  this  stage.  The  paper  was  next  treated  with  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  again  dried.  If  the 
developer  were  applied  now,  the  paper  would  still  blacken; 
but  if  it  were  again  exposed  to  light,  the  developer  would  have 
no  action,  so  that  the  paper  would  remain  white.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  paper,  after  the  second  iodising,  were  exposed 
in  the  camera,  a  positive  image,  instead  of  a  negative  one, 
would  result  on  development. 

Many  years  after  Talbot's  discovery,  Poitevin  suggested 
utilising  this  principle  for  taking  positives  direct  in  the  camera 
on  wet  collodion,  and  the  late  Mr.  Window  also  suggested  its 
employment  in  the  production  of  enlargements. 

In  1873,  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  read  a  paper  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  on  the  subject,  and  showed  some 
capital  enlarged  negatives  made  direct  from  the  original  ones. 
His  method  was  as  follows :  A  plate  was  coated  with  a  lightly 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  bath. 
It  was  then  exposed  to  light,  but  only  sufficiently  long  to 
produce  fog  if  the  developer  were  now  applied.  The  plate  was 
next  washed  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  potassium  in  water ;  it  was  then  ready  for  exposure  in  the 
enlarging  camera.  After  exposure,  the  iodiser  was  washed  oflF 
and  the  plate  again  dipped  in  the  silver  bath.  The  image  was 
then  developed  with  tlie  ordinary  iron  solution,  when  an  ex- 
cellent negative  resulted,  which  was  afterwards  intensified,  if 
required,  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

In  our  volume  for  1880,  Mr.  W.  Brooks  described  a  process 
for  producing  negatives  direct  from  negatives  which  gave  very 
good  results.  Mr.  Brooks's  method  was  this  :  A  collodio-bromo- 
chloride  emulsion  plate  is  exposed  behind  a  negative  or  in  the 
copying  camera.  Tlie  picture  is  then  developed  with  alkaline 
pyro,  the  result  being,  of  course,  a  positive  image.     The  plate 


is  then  washed  and  immersed  in  an  alcohohc  solution  of  i< 
until  the  image  entirely  disappeai-s  and  the  film  looks  tlie  sani 
as  it  did  prior  to  development.     After  washing  the  plate.  •' 
developer  ia  reapplied,  when  the  original  image  again  ik 
its  appearance,  but  it  quickly  reverses  and  takes  the  negati- 
form,  the  positive  character  quite  disappearing  as  the  dcvelo' 
ment  is  continued. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Brooks  published  his  method.  Mi 
Thomas  Bolas  described,  before  the  Photographic  Society  i 
Great  Britain,  a  very  simple  method  of  making  reveree 
negatives,  by  the  inverse  action  of  light,  with  gelatine  plate 
The  process  is  this  :  A  gelatino-bromide  plate  is  "  sensitised  "  i 
a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  then  rinse 
with  water,  and  dried.  It  is  then  exposed  under  a  negative  i 
a  printing  frame  until  a  distinct  image  is  apparent.  Tl 
plate  is  now  well  washed  to  remove  the  bichromate,  and  it 
then  developed,  either  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  or  the  ordinat 
pyro  developer,  and  fixed  as  usual.  This  method,  beyond  i 
simplicity,  has  the  advantage  of  economy,  inasmuch  as  alma 
any  foggy  plates,  or  those  which  may  have  been  "  light-struck 
answer  quite  as  well  as  good  plates.  It  may  here  be  mentione 
that  gelative  plates,  without  further  treatment,  will  yield 
negative  image  when  exposed  to  a  negative  if  they  be  ver 
much  over-exposed,  but  the  reversing  action  is  not  so  wei 
under  control  as  when  the  bichromate  bath  is  employed. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  why  some  of  the  procesae 
above  referred  to  are  not  utilised  in  practice,  particularly  tha 
last  described,  seeing  tliat  they  are  all  capable  of  yielding  goo( 
results.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  that  each  of  them  entails  i 
departure  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  working,  and  photo 
graphers  do  not  care  to  leave  their  old  paths. 


AMATEUR  DARK-ROOM  APPLIANCES. 
No.  IV. 
Another  portable  an-angement  we  have  seen  in  use,  an( 
which  has  for  a  long  time  given  everj'  satisfaction  to  its  ownei 
and  builder,  consists  of  a  framework  put  together  precisselj 
after  the  manner  of  a  folding  drawing-room  screen,  in  tlire( 
sections,  and  covered  with  opaque  material.  When  folded  s( 
as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  a  top  is  fixed  o  n  by  meani 
of  thumbscrews  at  the  four  corners ;  and  this,  assisted  by  th( 
work  table,  attached  in  similar  manner  midway,  braces  th( 
structure  into  a  thoroughly  rigid  affair.  The  open  side  ii 
provided  with  double  curtains  of  suitable  material,  and  th( 
other  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  already  described 
For  purely  home  use,  this  has  the  advantage  over  the  previoui 
arrangement  of  being  more  rapidly  erected  and  taken  down 
and  occupies  even  less  space  when  stowed  away  ;  but  it  is  not 
suited  for  travelling  pui-poses. 

We  know  many  amateurs  who,  while  enjoying  the  privilegt 
of  a  special  workroom,  are  compelled  to  devote  it  to  a  varietj 
of  purposes  not  altogether  compatible  with  photography.  How 
many  amateur  photographers  are  also  amateur  mechanics,  and 
have  to  squeeze  into,  perhaps,  one  room,  joiners'  bench,  lathe, 
circular  saw,  and  what  not,  and  use  the  room  for  developing  at 
well  1  Matters  are  not  so  bad  now,  with  gelatine  plates  ;  but 
in  the  old  days  of  collodion,  either  wet  or  dry,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  success,  owing  to  the 
floating  particles  of  dust  of  all  kinds  constantly  pervading  the 
atmosphere.  Then,  again,  the  nuisance  of  constantly  liaving 
to  shut  out  or  let  in  daylight,  according  to  the  purpose  in  han( 
condemns  the  practice  on  the  score  of  convenience. 
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In  8Uoh  drcnmstances  the  moat  natural  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ooDsiats  in  partitioning  off  a  portion  of  the  room  so 
I  to  farm  a  permanent  laboratory,  borrowing  its  light  from  the 
OBter  apartment — an  arrangement  which  is  and  has  been  in 
■moral  use  for  very  many  years.  But  to  most  amateurs  the  idea 
tt  their  construct  ing  an  inner  room  saTonrs  very  much  of  getting 
in  the  builder's  men  fur  an  indefinite  period  and  enormous  cost ; 
bat  we  haye  seen  a  perfectly  comfortable  and  roomy  dark  room 
of  this  description  which  waa  built  by  its  owner  himself  in  a 
Tery  few  hours,  and  at  the  cost  of  as  many  shillings. 

All  that  is  required  \a  the  neoeasary  quantity,  according  to 
nze,  of  2-^  X  2  inch  "  quartering,"  and  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  paperhaogera'  canTaa.  The  framework  of  quartering  is 
aMMtised  together,  and  reaching  right  up  to  the  ceiling,  can  be 
poahed  into  cloae  contact  by  wedging  from  below,  being  finally 
Ized  in  position  by  fillets  nailed  to  the  floor.  The  uprights 
ritotdd  be  just  so  far  apart  as  to  suit  the  width  of  the  canras — 
Bsoally  about  forty  inches — which  is  next  strained  as  tightly  as 
possible  and  filed  with  tacks  an  inch  apart.  Next,  the  canvas 
is  thatx>ughly  wetted,  which  causes  it  to  shrink  and  become 
litsnlly  as  "  tight  as  a  drum," tknd  also  prepares  it  for  the  next 
operation.  This  consists  in  pasting  smoothly  on  to  the  canvas 
two  or  three  layers  of  newspaper  to  form  a  "  foundation  "  for 
any  ornamental  wall-paper,  or  for  a  coat  of  paint  This  gives 
a  wonderfully  strong  yet  not  bulky  wall,  and  is,  as  already  stated, 
both  cheap  and  easily  constructed.  Of  course,  a  door  and  frame 
have  to  be  provided,  but  the  door  may  be  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  framework,  and  covered  «-ith  canvas  and 
paper. 

For  ontdoor  purposes,  considering  all  things,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  employ  wood  or  oomigated  tine,  though  at  a  pinch  a 
similar  construction  to  the  above  will  anitwer  the  purpose.  In 
this  case,  after  attaciting  the  canvas  and  newspaper  to  the 
bamework,  we  should  allow  the  whole  to  become  thoroughly 
dry,  after  which  we  should  cover  it  inside  and  out  with 
**  Willeaden  "  paper,  and  finally  with  a  coat  of  paint  or  tar.  To 
our  own  knowledge,  a  boose  of  this  kind  erected  for  another 
porpoae  some  yearn  ago  is  still  perfectly  weatherproof,  having 
ondergone  no  further  repairs  than  an  oeoasional  "  touch  up " 
with  paint. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  wo  think  it  may  l>e  fairly 
gathered  that  the  amateur,  no  matter  how  cmfined  his  space, 
or  h<  >w  limited  his  means  may  be,  need  not  condemn  himself  to 
a  lifelong  dmdgeij  in  the  praetiee  of  his  hobby,  but  by  the 
ezereiae  of  a  littlo  judgment  and  ingcn\iity  may  provide  him- 
self with  every  neeeesaiy  comfort  at  a  very  small  coat. 


Wa  have  sMoy  times  pointed  oat  the  dc»inkbility  of  reproducing 
pheleRTaphs  o(  natural  phsposM—  hf  some  photographic  procecs, 
iiMtcad  of  truMlsting  thc>in  into  engravlligs,  and  *o  making  pictures 
pn  tty  hut  of  qoestionable  (cientific  valoe.  But  at  the  last  meeting 
of  th..-  Rojal  .\*Uonomica]  Society  a  failing  in  photographic  technique 
in  the  npiMeatation  of  a  variety  of  tint  was  uDcqaivocally  asserted ; 
abo  a  qoestioB  arose  as  to  the  poanbility  of  reproduciog  a  very  beautiful 
set  of  drawiaga  of  the  milky  way  made  by  Dr.  Uoeddicker  at  the 
Earl  of  Boass's  observatory.  Incidentally,  we  may  refer  to  Captain 
KeUe's  soggwtioa  that  a  negativa  of  the  drawings  (which  arc  dark 
on  a  wUte  groond)  shoahl  bo  lepiodneed  rather  than  the  drawings 
IhsiBsslias.  so  ss  to  pnaent  to  the  obserr^r  the  actual  appearance 
wsn  in  the  Ay.  This  is  a  decidedly  wise  recommendation.  3Ir. 
Raayard  tUt«i  that  with  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  such  drawings 
by  piwtcigTapby,  Mr.  Weafey  and  be  had  made  several  experimcnU  in 
drawingn  of  coronas  and  foond  that  the  photographic  method  was 
Dot  soited  fur  the  reproduetiun  of  faint  gradations  cf  tint.    The 


.Vstronomer  Royal  said  he  had  a  few  words  with  Lord  Kosse  on  this 
subject,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  nothing  short  of  steel 
engravings  would  reproduce  them  satisfactorily. 


Xow  here  is  a  challenge  to  tlie  profession.  A  set  of  beautiful 
drawings  of  astronomical  objects  have  been  produced  by  hand,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  photography  must  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  hand 
work  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  them.  We  should  like  to  hear 
what  some  of  our  professional  copyists  would  have  to  say  on  this 
subject,  and  our  columns  are  open  for  any  remarks  they  may  have  to 
offer. 


Aphopos  of  photography  and  astronomy,  it  may  be  noted  that  at  the 
same  meeting  there  ivss  read  a  paper  by  Professor  Pritchard  on 
the  Determination  of  Stellar  Parallai-  by  tneans  of  Photography, 
This  paper  represents  a  method  of  the  highest  ingenuity  of  design, 
originated  entirely  by  Professor  Pritchard,  and  has  achieved  results 
entirely  photographic,  which  have  been  characterised  by  a  vcell- 
known  writer  as  being  "  certainly  comparable  with  the  most  refined 
measures  hitherto  made,  whether  with  the  heliometer  or  micrometer, 
even  if  they  do  not,  as  is  probable,  surpa^  them  in  accuracy.''  This 
is  high  praise  when  it  is  so  frequently  stated  that  the  drawback  to 
photographs  for  star  measurements  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
precise  values.  The  method  adopted  is  to  take  four  plates  per  night 
at  suitable  intervals  of  time,  the  exposure  having  a  maximum  of  five 
minutes.  The  negatives,  which  are  made  with  the  De  la  Rue  reflector 
of  thirteen  inches  aperture  and  ten  feet  focal  length,  are  then 
measured  with  the  De  la  Rue  micrometer,  the  results  having  the 
value  above  described. 

A  LI,  photographers  should  have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  though 
we  are  afraid  it  is  not  a  common  acquirement.  It  is  a  subject  that 
cannot  be  "  got  up  "  by  reading  a  book  ;  experiment  must  accompany 
the  study  of  the  letterpress.  For  those  who  are  just  beginning  to 
study,  some  help  will  be  decidedly  gained  by  the  perusal  and  examina- 
tion of  a  little  work  just  published,  in  which  the  usual  reactions  are 
given  in  coloured  table,  instead  of  the  customary  tables  of  lists  of 
elements  and  precipitates.  These  tables  show,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  precipitates  in  the  colours  they  show,  instead  of  in  a  series  of 
words  describing  them ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  eye  is  educated  rather 
than  the  memory,  their  employment  should  be  a  gain. 


Most  of  our  readers  have  read  accounts  of  flie  reraarkaUe  discovery 
in  this  country  of  a  continuous  lode  of  ur.mium  ore,  a  discovery 
without  a  parallel,  this  metal  having  been  hitherto  most  sparsely 
distributed  wherever  it  was  found.  Its  price  in  consequence  was 
very  high — about  20*.  per  pound.  We  allude  to  it  hero  because  of 
the  continuous  reference  in  the  various  newspaper  paragraplis  (origi- 
nating, perhaps,  in  the  endeavour  to  show  the  raiion  detre  for  the 
inevitable  "company")  to  its  use  in  photography.  Hitherto,  it  is 
stated,  the  metal  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  beautiful 
dichroic  greenish  glass,  in  producing  a  black  upon  porcelain,  and  in 
photography.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  demand  there 
may  be  for  uranium  in  the  two  first-named  directions,  but  we  must 
observe  that  if  it  bears  any  analogy  to  that  in  photography,  the  profits 
from  the  sale  per  annum  would  not  be  likely  to  yield  more  than 
enough  to  buy  a  door-plate  for  the  new  company. 


PiiOTocBAPHV,  according  to  a  foreign  scientific  journal,  is  about  to 
be  put  to  a  new  use  in  meteorological  work.  The  determination  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  at  different  heights  is  an  important  factor 
in  meteorological  investigations,  and,  as  cur  readers  may  easily 
imagine,  is  a  difficult  problem  to  undertake,  but  the  following  outline 
of  the  new  method  suggests  that  something  feasible  has  beeu  de.igned. 
Herr  Siegsfeld  uses  a  thermometer  which,  by  closurj  of  an  electric 
circuit  when  certain  temperatures  are  reacl.e^,  gives  a  lighf-s'gnal. 
Small  balloons,  each  containing  such  a  thermometer,  will  be  sent  up 
at  night,  and  the  light  will  afftct  plotograpliically  a  so-called  i>hoto- 
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theodolite,  while  the  height  then  attained  will  be  indicated  in  a 
mechanical  way.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  method  will  enable  more 
exact  formul»  for  decrease  of  temperature  with  height  to  be  obtained. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 
Assuming  that  the  emulsion  is  to  be  employed  at  once- — i.e.,  within  a 
day  or  two  of  washing — it  may,  after  well  draining  to  free  it  from  as 
much  water  as  possible,  be  at  once  melted  up.  If  the  directions  pre- 
viously given  have  been  carefully  followed,  the  bulk  of  emulsion  will 
now  be  less  than  was  originally  intended,  and  the  quantity  must  be 
made  up  with  distilled  water.  Or  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to 
add  a  little  alcohol  in  order  to  make  it  flow  better  on  the  glass,  and 
also  to  help  the  rapid  drying  of  the  plates ;  but  too  large  a  proportion 
will  cause  a  tendency  to  wavy  markings  in  the  film,  from  the  mutually 
repellent  nature  of  the  gelatine  and  alcohol,  as  the  former  sets.  Perhaps 
a  maximum  of  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  bulk  will  prove  a  safe 
proportion. 

In  this  condition,  especially  when  the  addition  of  alcohol  is  made, 
the  emulsion  will  keep  at  this  time  of  year  for  several  days  without 
either  decomposing  or  changing  very  materially  in  its  photographic 
properties ;  but  if  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  up  at  once,  or  it  is  intended 
to  keep  it  for  some  time,  a  little  alcohol  should  be  poured  on  to  it  after 
it  has  set  in  the  bottle.  This  will  protect  it  from  atmospheric  influence 
and  preserve  it  for  a  considerable  period ;  but  when  required  for  use, 
the  alcohol  must  be  poured  off  and  the  bottle  well  rinsed  out  with  cold 
water  before  the  emulsion  is  melted. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  the  temperature  the  emulsion  will  bear  at  the  time  of  coating,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  heat  that  gives  it  the  best  flowing  properties 
when  coating.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  favour  a  tolerably 
high  temperature,  say  about  120°,  or  even  higher.  This,  so  far  as  1 
have  found,  exercises  no  ill  effect  on  the  setting  of  the  gelatine,  even 
if  it  be  melted  up  two  or  three  times,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  heating  the  plates  before  applying  the  emulsion,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  when  it  is  at  a  lower  temperature,  and,  consequently,  more 
readily  brought  down  to  its  setting  point  on  contact  with  the  cold 
glass.  At  the  temperature  I  have  indicated,  and  the  glass  at  the 
normal,  not  ice-cold,  the  emulsion  will  flow  over  the  plate  almost  as 
easily  as  collodion,  and  after  a  little  practice  it  will  be  possible  to  coat 
a  large  number  of  plates  without  losing  a  drop. 

It  will  be  necessary  immediately  before  coating  to  filter  the  emulsion, 
however  carefully  that  operation  may  have  been  performed  previously, 
in  order  to  remove  any  air  bubbles  or  particles  of  foreign  matter  that 
may  have  been  introduced  during  washing.  The  best  material  I  have 
found  for  this  purpose  is  fine  cambric,  made  into  the  form  of  a  bag, 
and  provided  with  a  support  of  some  sort  by  which  it  may  be  suspended 
from  the  mouth  of  a  beaker  or  jar.  If  two  or  three  strands  of  fine 
thread  be  passed  through  the  apex  of  the  bag,  so  as  to  hang  to  the 
bottom  of  the  receiving  vessel,  the  emulsion  will  descend  gently,  and 
exhibit  no  tendency  to  form  fresh  bubbles,  as  is  the  case  when  it  has 
to  drop  from  a  height.        , 

Many  contrivances  were  in  vogue  formerly  for  facilitating  coating, 
in  which  that  operation  was  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  fil- 
tration. The  simplest  of  these,  and  probably  the  most  easily  attainable, 
consisted  of  the  little  Japanese  teapots  with  inside  strainer,  obtainable 
for  about  a  shilling.  A  small  piece  of  cambric  stretched  over  the  out- 
side of  the  strainer  before  placing  it  in  position  formed  the  filter,  the 
emulsion  was  poured  from  the  spout,  and  any  excess  returned  to  the 
strainer,  so  ensuring  constant  and  perfect  freedom  from  dust.  The 
only  objection  to  this  arrangement  lies  in  the  shortness  of  the  Japanese 
spout,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  coat  large  plates,  but  for  lantern 
slides  this  trouble  does  not  exist.  Special  coating  pots,  in  which  this 
defect  was  remedied,  became  articles  of  commerce,  and  such  may, 
probably,  still  be  picked  up  at  some  of  the  dealers. 

The  next  point  is  the  glass,  and  in  this  connexion  the  question 
arises  of  the  advisability  of  coating  the  plates  individually,  or  of 
preparing  larger  sizes  and  cutting  them  down  to  size  after  drying.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  in  favour  of  individual  coating  for 
many  reasons.  Cut  plates  are  always  more  hable  to  frill  where  the 
tendency  luiks  than  those  in  which  the  emulsion  has  got  hold,  ss  it 


were,  of  the  natural  edge  of  tlie  plate  in  setting.    Besides,  cutting  ii 
the  dark  room  and  through  tlie  layer  of  emulcion  is  never  a  satisfac 
tory  business,  even  when  a  good  diamond  is  wielded  by  an  experienced 
hand.     The  chances,  too,  of  minute  fragments  of  glass  damaging  the 
films  is  always  present,  and  such  defects  are  of  more  importance  in  a 
lantern  plate  than  in  larger  sizes.     But  the  amateur,  even  when  lie 
possesses  a  diamond,  rarely  has  the  necessary  skill  to  use  it  to  tli 
best  advantage,  and  rough  edges  are  more  than  likely  to  be  added  (■ 
the  other  troubles.     Nothing  among  the  minor  faults  of  lantern  slides 
goes  farther  towards  the  production  of  an  unsatisfactory  result  than 
rough  edges  and  want  of  uniformity  in  size  between  the  slide  and 
cover-glass ;  the  increased  difliculty  in  mounting  alone  is  sufiicient  to 
cause  exasperation.     Hence,  I  repeat,  I  strongly  urge  the  use  of  plates- 
cut  to  size  before  coating. 

The  only  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  tlie  practice  are  the- 
longer  time  it  takes  and  the  chances  of  imperfect  edges.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  the  little  extra  time  occupied  in  coating  is  of  nO' 
importance  to  the  amateur,  and  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
superior  result  and  the  saving  in  the  trouble  of  subsequent  cutting ; 
while  after  a  little  practice  in  coating  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for- 
badly  covered  plates. 

Starting  on  the  assumption  that  cut  sizes,  whether  purchased  or- 
cut  up  at  home,  are  to  be  used,  the  first  operation  is  to  clean  tlie^ 
glass.  I  would,  however,  suggest  as  a  preliminary,  though  not  a 
necessary  one,  that  the  edges  be  slightly  ground  to  take  off  the  shaip. 
edges,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  finish  of  the  slide,  and  render  the 
task  of  binding  much  easier.  For  this  purpose  a  strip  of  rag-stone  or- 
slip  for  sharpening  scythes  answers  well,  or  a  small  piece  of  smooth, 
flagstone  may  be  kept  for  the  purpose.  I  procured  such  a  piece  at  a 
stoneyard  for  a  few  pence,  and  used  it  for  years  for  smoothing  th& 
edges  of  my  glass  for  negatives ;  but  latterly,  for  such  small  plates  as- 
lantern  slides,  I  have  adopted  other  means.  If  a  grindstone  be  avail- 
able, and  an  assistant  to  turn  it,  a  number  of  plates  may  be  treated 
in  a  very  short  time  by  holding  each  of  the  edges  in  succession  at  an 
acute  angle  with  the  side  of  the  stone,  pressing  very  lightly  for  a. 
second  or  two.  In  my  own  practice,  I  apply  the  glass  in  the  same- 
manner  to  the  side  of  an  emery  wheel  revolving  at  a  moderate  speed 
iu  the  lathe.  Whatever  the  means  adopted,  the  pressure  must  be 
very  gentle,  or  pieces  will  be  chipped  out  and  the  edges  made  worse- 
than  before.  If  the  glass  is  cut  accurately,  no  attempt  need  be  made- 
to  smooth  the  square  edge,  but  merely  to  slightly  round  off  the 
corners,  and  a  batch  of  plates  so  treated,  if  stacked  together  in  a 
block,  will  present  a  wonderfully  neat  and  uniform  appearance. 

After  grinding  the  edges,  the  plates  must  be  washed  singly  in 
warm  water  with  a  little  washing  soda,  all  dust  and  grease  being 
carefully  rubbed  off  with  the  fingers,  or  a  piece  of  flannel  or  wash- 
leather,  and,  after  rinsing  under  the  tap,  transferred  to  a  vessel  of  hot 
water.  When  all  are  so  treated,  they  are  dried  singly  with  a  soft 
cotton  cloth,  the  hot  water  greatly  facilitating  their  rapid  drying, 
and  if  the  cloth  be  not  allowed  to  get  too  damp  no  after  polishing 
will  be  necessary.  If  upon  breathing  on  the  glass  it  should  appear 
"  smeary,''  a  gentle  polish  with  a  perfectly  dry  linen  or  old  silk  hand- 
kerchief will  complete  the  process.  In  all  cases  the  polishing  should 
be  done  some  time  before  coating,  in  order  to  allow  any  electrical  dis- 
turbance to  subside,  when  adherent  dust  particles  will  be  more  readily 
removed.  If  a  greater  number  of  plates  than  are  required  at  once  be 
cleaned,  the  surplus  ones  should  be  dusted,  packed  together  in  contact,, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  dry  place,  wrapped  in  paper. 

We  now  come  to  the  coating,  which  to  the  inexperienced  may, 
perhaps,  at  first  present  some  little  difficulty,  and  possibly  some 
waste  of  emulsion,  though  this  will  soon  disappear.  What  is  chiefly 
required  is  a  methodical  system  of  working  rather  than  any  elaborate 
preparations.  A  cool  room  free  from  dust,  a  tolerably  level  table, 
and  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  form  the  only  requirements,  beyond  the 
coating  vessel  and  another  of  hot  water  to  keep  the  emulsion  fluid. 
Place  the  light  in  front  and  at  a  suitable  height  to  well  illuminate 
the  glass  when  coating,  and  on  the  table  immediately  in  front  of  the 
operator  should  be  a  clean  porcelain  dish  or  similar  receptacle  to 
catch  any  emulsion  that  maj'  escape  over  the  edges  of  the  glass  in 
coating.  This  may  be  afterwards  scraped  up  when  set  and  returned 
to  the  stock. 

Arrange  the  plate  glass  in  a  convenient  position,  and  level  it  care- 
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WW  ttnd  »ceur»tol3r  br  means  of  three  smaU  wedges  applied  at  the 
poinU  of  a  triangle,  employing,  of  course,  a  spirit  level  as  the  guide. 
Hie  lerelliDg  nurface  muat  be  so  placed  that  the  diract  light  from  the 
lamp  or  window  does  not  fall  on  the  films  while  setting,  and  it  will 
be  a  further  idrantage  if  a  light  corer,  a  sheet  of  stout  mill-board  for 
instancf ,  be  placed  a  few  incbea  abore  tbe  slab  for  the  double  purpo>>e 
of  shutting  off  reflected  light  and  prerenting  dust  settling  on  the  films- 
The  kvelliiig  alab  need  not  be  of  laig«  dimensions;  an  area  of 
tweire  incbea  square  will  comfortably  hold  half  a  dozen  or  even  nine 
lantern  plates,  and  by  the  time  that  number  are  coated,  the  first  will 
to  set  and  may  be  remoTed  to  the  drying  box.  It  is  in  every  way 
desirable  that  the  plates  be  placed  in  the  drying  box  as  soon  as  pos- 
■bl«,  as  there  is  lees  risk  of  either  light  or  dust  getting  to  them  there 
than  when  exposed  in  the  open  room  ;  therefore,  there  is  an  advantage 
in  using  a  small  slab  necessitating  a  frequent  clearance. 

Except  with  T«iy  perfect  arrangaaiaals  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
work  sitting ;  it  is  much  better  to  diapetise  with  the  chair,  as  it  allows 
greater  freedom  in  stepping  from  the  coating  place  to  the  level,  which 
can  scarcely  be  within  comfortable  reach  when  sitting  down,  unless 
it  be  in  front  of  the  operator  and  underneath  the  lamp  support.  A 
■hallow  box  with  the  end  knodced  oat  may  be  used  to  set  the  lamp  on, 
and  the  levelling  slab  arranged  beneath  it.  This  forms,  perhaps,  the 
moat  eomfortabk  arrangement  that  can  be  devised  at  a  very  little  cost. 
Bsfere  proceadiag  to  coat,  wipe  the  oatside  ot  the  coating  pot  if  it 
haa  been  standiog  in  hot  water,  othatwka  soiae  of  the  adherent  water 
win  find  its  way  on  to  the  plate  with  the  emulsion,  and  cause 
inequality  of  film,  if  nothing  worse.  Having  a  stack  of  clean  plates 
within  easy  reach,  take  np  the  fint,  mm  a  broad  camel-hur  brush 
oHct  over  the  surface,  and  then  with  tae  flass  balanced  on  the  tips  of 
the  fingws  of  the  left  band,  pour  a  good  supply  of  emulsion,  sufficient 
to  three-parts  cover  it,  on  to  the  centre.  Incline  it  very  gently  in 
the  direction  of  etch  comer  to  allow  tha  emulsion  to  flow  right  up  to 
tha  edga  without  running  over,  and  ntom  a  portion  to  the  coating 
I  111,  wilhoMt  attempting  to  didb  deaely.  Experience  alone  can 
educate  aa  to  precisely  bow  maoh  MUlrioa  to  leave  on,  but  after  a 
few  trials  the  eye  and  hand  will  fall  into  the  trick. 

If  from  any  reaaoo,  such  aa  the  emulaiuo  having  fallen  too  low  in 
temperature,  it  should  refuse  to  run  freely,  it  may  be  led  over  the 
plate  with  th«Jbif*r — I  have  never  found  any  harm  arise  from  using 
that  haadieat  of  instnuaanta  for  the  purpose — and  the  bulk  of  emul- 
sion allowed  to  Bow  ovar  the  spot  to  aqnaiise  it  before  pouring  off  the 
surplas.  If  by  any  ekanea  an  air  babble  should  make  its  appearance, 
it  may  be  led  off  to  the  ed||«  In  tha  same  mannrr,  but  this  is  only 
likely  to  oecui  from  careless  poarinr. 

In  pUdng  the  plate  on  tha  slab  it  should  be  tilted  as  little  as 
poasible  —  indeed,  aft<T  pouring  oS  the  surplus  emulsion,  it  must 
ba  rast4N««l  to  tiie  horiiootal  pcaition  as  quickly  as  poasible,  and 
a  gswtia  foeldng  motioa  given  to  larel  the  coatii^  before  placing 
it  on  the  slab.  TUi  should  ba  ao  arranged  that  the  hand  can  get 
below  its  leval  so  aa  to  sUda  tha  piata  on  without  any  tilt.  With  but 
■ttia  ptaetiaa  tiia  variens  manipnlatlnns  at  this  i«age  will  become 
pwfcBtly  easy.  Preeaed  in  the  «Haa  manner  with  succeeding  plates, 
placing  each  one  on  the  level  and  pushing  the  previous  one  further  on 
until  the  row  is  full,  and  when  the  slab  is  fully  occupied  transfer  the 
k>t  to  the  drying  box  and  start  afresh,  returning  the  coating  pot  to  its 
hot  water  bath  in  the  intervaL 

With  ngnsd  to  irjiog  it  is  not  my  intsnlion  to  describe  any 
•*  amngiasata,  aa  thoaa  who  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble  and 
will  flad  anaistaiii  wah  tearibed  in  past  AtJiANAca.    For 


I  all  that  is  wantad  ia  protection  from  light  and  dust, 
and  as  much  air  space  as  poaaiUa.  An  empty  packing  case,  lined 
faiaide  with  paper  sad  provided  wHfaa  curtain  to  cover  the  front,  will 
answer  evejy  purpoaa.  If  only  a  few  plates  have  to  be  dried  at  once 
thay  may  be  icand  oo  edge  round  the  sides ;  larger  numbers  will 
raqiiim  soasa  «mpla  form  af  nsk,  «■,  batter  still,  narrow  shelves  may 
be  nailed  round  the  sides  of  the  box  to  provide  man  spaaa,  and  the 
■nilaoM  of  tha  platsa  wiD  than  ba  more  fraely  exposed.  In  such 
a  ahamber,  if  not  tao  alosely  paaind,  tha  platas  will  dry  in  lass  than 
twanty-foor  boare  withoat  ftatther  aariatanee. 

I  had  intanded  to  finiah  my  aarias  af  articles  this  week,  but  have  ao 
far  overra  my  space  that  I  must  postpone  development,  kc,  to 
aaothar.  0.  Bsckbtt  Lu>yD. 


IMPRESSIONS  BY  A  PROVINCIAL. 
Onk  of  your  contributors  complained  a  little  while  ago  of  the  scarcity 
of  exhibitions  in  his  part  of  the  country.  Some  such  reason,  added  to 
others  of  a  business  nature,  caused  a  brother  benedict  and  myself  to 
find  excuse  for  a  short  trip  to  the  Metropolis,  our  object  bein^  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  the  Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall,  with  a  view  to  future 
triumphs ;  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Robinson  in  Bedford- 
street,  not  to  mention  other  saints  and  shrines  in  other  places ;  and  to 
try  and  find  out  what  these  naturalistic  cranks  want  to  he  at. 

Our  first  impression  (not  altogether  mitigated  by  a  second  and  third 
view)  was  one  of  disappointment  at  the  Pall  Mall  Show  in  negatives, 
printed  in  platinum  or  silver  (the  former  mostly),  without  apparently 
any  thought,  in  most  cases,  of  their  suitability  for  the  one  process  or 
the  other.  Miserably  poor,  funereal,  and  gaudy  frames  stared  at  us 
from  all  sides,  while  many  of  the  photographs  themselves  might  well 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  below  "  unseen,  unhung,  and  unwept," 
their  places  being  taken  (if  the  object  was  to  cover  the  screens)  by 
some  charming  views  from  the  Society's  portfolios ;  these  latter  well 
repaid  inspection. 

One  of  the  best  pictures  was  undoubtedly  Sawyer's  Dangeroiu 
Company.  I  heard  some  one  criticising  unfavourably  the  "  working 
up "  on  this ;  all  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  justifiable.  This 
person  was  evidently  a  "  naturalistic;"  and  here  I  may  say  that  if  the 
"  faddists  "  above  referred  to  have  nothing  better  to  show  than,  say, 
No  489,  negative  by  P.  H.  Emerson,  or  various  whole-plate  platinotypes 
served  up ''  hot,"  by  0.  Davison,  the  sooner  they  are  rusticated  the 
better.  Most  of  them  wanted  a  more  liberal  application  of  the  trim- 
ming knife,    but  the  remembrance  of  No.  480  is  like  a  nightmare. 

The  ways  and  vagaries  of  Judges  are  most  mostly  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  individuals.  For  instance,  one  could  not 
understand  whv  the  beautiful  productions  of  Van  der  Weyde  were 
undecorated.  From  several  ponita  they  were  much  superior  to  the 
"  Cologne  "  artist's.  The  Autotype  Company  have  obtained  a  medal, 
although  I  failed  to  discover  anything  extraordinary  about  their  work 
other  than  the  size.  The  man  who  supplies  the  negative  is  seldom 
thought  of. 

Mr.  Ralph  Robinson  is  a  most  prolific  exhibitor,  and  shows  some 
excellent  landscapes,  one  of  which  we  thought  more  deserving  of  a 
medal  than  the  Artitlt  at  Home.  We  were  glad  to  see  McLeish's  photo- 
graph. Sympathy,  which  we  thought  a  distinct  advance  on  some  of 
Lis  medal  work.  We  wanted  particularly  to  see  the  portraits,  but 
apart  from  Mr.  Baker's,  No.  C'JO,  portrait  in  carbon  pastel,  those  of 
children  by  Ounn  and  Stuart,  No.  404,  and  two  charming  studies  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Penton — charming  in  spite  of  their  miserable  frames — 
we  saw  nothing  extraordinarv.  To  see  the  best  in  portraiture,  we  had 
to  perambulate  Bond-street,  kegent-street,  and  Piccadilly. 

Strange  ideas  seem  prevalent  with  regard  to  mounts.  The  rush  for 
India-tint  plate-impressed  mounts  is  rather  overdone,  and  the  photo- 
graph is  still  trimmed  to  suit  the  mount,  and  not  the  picture.  It 
would  be  far  wiser  to  fall  back  on  the  plain  cut-out  mount. 

The  show  at  the  Camera  Club  was  another  disappointment— pic- 
torially  speaking,  of  course ;  very  interesting  from  the  historical  point 
of  view.  Almost  any  one  of  these  pictures  would  be  "  immense  "  bv 
itself,  but  a  collection  of  them  !  I  suppose  these  "  one  man  shows  ' 
are  a  success,  but  how  wearisome  for  many  of  us.  Sutcliffe's  studies 
are  all  worth  seeing,  afnc  at  a  time ;  but  I  am  glad  now  that  I  did  not 
see  the  collection  lately  on  view.  A  one  man  show  would  be,  I  believe, 
more  interesting  if  the  work  were  more  diverse  in  character— landscane, 
marine,  architectural,  Ac. ;  and  I  could  mention  two  or  three  who 
could  provide  such  an  exhibition,  composed  of  good  pictures  through- 
out. I  am  afraid  photographers,  as  a  rule,  are  dreadful  plagiarists, 
imitating  and  repeating  themselves  as  often  as,  and  oftener  than, 
their  neighbours. 

The  crush  at  the  lantern  demonstration,  though  very  unpleasant, 
proved  the  popularity  of  these  entertainments.  While  at  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday  we  were  pleased  and  interested  to  see,  and  meet,  and  rub 
shoulders.'with  men  whose  names  are  household  words  with  all  enthu- 
siastic photographers.  And  we  return  to  our  little  town,  feeling  that 
the  Exhibition  just  closed,  good  as  it  may  be,  is  hardly  worthy  of  our  ^ 
Parent  Society,  and  feeling,  I  am  glad  to  say,  not  at  all  disheartened 
at  the  qualities  of  our  own  work  at  home. 


J).  IJ. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
XIV. 
I»  our  last  paper  we  treated  of  the  making  of  our  sketch,  and  left  it 
ready,  or  nearly  so,  for  colouring.    It  is  always  an  advantage,  even 
when  we  have  a  photographic  base  to  work  upon,  to  be  able  to  make  a 
sketch  from  nature.    Indeed,  in  cases  where  we  are  not  obliged  to 
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but  hare  a  photoffraph  to  work  upon,  this  knowledge  will  be  found 
more  than  useful.  As  I  before  suggested,  it  will  be  the  artist's 
knowledge  backed  by  skill  that  will  give  the  intrinsic  and  artistic  merit 
to  a  painled  photograph.  If  three  artists  of  three  varied  degrees  of 
exceUence  were  to  paint  three  enlargements  of  the  same  subject,  there 
would  not  be  the  least  trouble  in  classifying  them  correctly  from  the 
results.  No  sound  artist  could  be  overpowered  by  the  presence  of  a 
correct  and  elaborate  dtetok;  then  why  should  he  be  by  a  photograph, 
which  I  hold  wi>uld  be  to  him  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  such  ? 
The  trouble  might  be,  and  no  doubt  would,  if  the  photograph  were 
to  be  on  an  unfavourable  texture,  which  would  be  antagonistic  to  an 
artistic  result.  If,  for  example,  we  had  to  paint  in  oils  a  portrait  of 
a  very  forcible  face  on  a  very  smooth  surface,  that  would  not  take  the 
colour  kindly,  we  might  fail  in  vigour;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  subjected  to  these  disadvantages.  With  modem  improve- 
ments, the  requirements  of  an  artist  can  be  gratified  in  every  way, 
whether  for  water-colour  or  oWs. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  painting  in  water- 
colours  and  in  oils.  Still,  many  of  the  principles  as  regards  colour  are 
the  same,  the  difference  being  more  in  the  treatment.  In  water-colours 
the  light!  in  a  face,  for  example,  are  transparent,  while  in  oil-colours 
they  are  opaque.  In  oils,  the  transparency  (a  quality  most  desirable  if 
not  absolutely  indispensable)  of  the  shadows  is  preserved  bv  placing  one 
layer  of  coloiur  over  another,  care  having  been  taken  to  allow  the  first 
coat  (so  to  speak)  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before  applying  the 
second,  and  so  on.  By  this  treatment  the  colours  first  applied  will 
show  slightly  through  the  second  layer,  and  this  not  only  produces 
transparency,  but  afeo  secures  depth  and  beauty.  Nearly  all  the 
colours  used  in  water-colour  painting  may  be  said  to  possess  more  or 
less  transparency.  Chinese  white,  of  course  (if  I  may  class  it  as  a 
colour),  does  not  come  under  this  condition,  since  it  is  unmistakably 
opaque.  It  is,  however,  Uttle  used  in  flesh  work,  so  it  matters  not 
very  much.  In  working  water-colours  you  will  find  we  must  vary 
our  methods  of  working,  as  we  cannot  possibly  gain  the  same  effects 
and  results  by  the  same  treatment.  Needless  to  say,  whether  on 
photographic  base  or  otherwise,  wateivcolours  do  not  adhere  to  the 
surface  upon  which  they  are  used  with  anything  like  the  firmness  of 
oils.  As  a  consequence,  we  cannot  gain  either  transparency  or  depth 
by  washing  one  colour  over  another,  even  when  the  first  washes  have 
had  ample  time  to  become  perfectly  dry.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  very 
simple,  if  we  only  reflect  a  little.  The  gum  which  is  more  or  less 
usea  in  all  colours,  and  which  bound,  as  it  were,  the  first  layer  of 
colours,  would  on  the  second  application  become  dissolved,  and 
instead  of  two  distinct  layers  we  would  have  a  mivture. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  give  an  example  of  this,  as  the 
fact  is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind.  Now  suppose,  in  oils,  we  place 
three  coats  of  colour — blue,  red,  and  yellow  respectively  (of  course, 
having  given  number  one  time  to  thoroughly  dry  before  passing  num- 
ber two  over  it,  number  three  following  under  the  same  condition) — a 
compound  tint  will  be  the  result,  which  will  partake  of  all  the  three, 
the  last  applied  naturally  predominating.  If  we  alter  the  rotation  in 
which  we  placed  the  colours,  leaving  either  blue  or  red  to  be  the  last 
or  uppermost,  we  will  still  have  a  compound  colour,  but  the  tint  will 
be  quite  different  from  that  when  yellow  was  the  last  applied.  Now 
with  water-colours  the  result  is  altogether  different.  Suppose  we  tvash 
the  same  primaries  in  the  same  order;  they  wUl  not  remain,  as  it 
were,  distinct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  miv  and  unite,  and  dark- 
ness—I was  almost  going  to  say  blackness — will  be  the  result.  This 
result,  too,  is  but  little  altered  by  the  rotation  in  which  we  apply  the 
washes. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  anvthing  approaching  to  the  trans- 
parency and  depth  of  oU-colours,  the  water-colour  artist  is  necessi- 
tated to  use  the  somewhat  tedious  alternative  of  stippling  or  hatching 
the  several  colours  separately,  in  their  purity,  and  so  produce  the 
compound  tint.  It  will  be  found  that  the  primitive  colours  applied 
in  this  manner  will  always  be  more  brilliant  and  effective  than  the 
same  colours  if  previously  mixed  into  tints  and  then  applied. 

Many  of  our  greatest  artists  and  best  colourists  preferred  working 
these  three  colours  in  their  purity  rather  than  by  compounding  their 
tints.  If  I  mistake  not.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  also  Hogarth  were 
in  the  habit  of  working  in  this  manner.  The  great  Rubens,  too,  ad- 
vocates this  principle.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  instructing 
his  pupils,  "Paint  your  lights  white;  place  next  to  that  yelloxo, 
then  red,  using  dark  red  as  it  passes  into  the  shadow ;  then  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  cool  grey  pass  gently  over  the  whole,  till  they  are 
tempered  and  sweetened  to  the  tone  you  wish."  Of  course,  these  re- 
marks by  the  great  master  were  made  in  application  to  oil-painting, 
but  the  principle  is  applicable  to  all  colouring,  and  will  be  seen  to 
apply  to  water-colouring  as  we  go  along. 

To  stipple  is  to  apply  the  colour  to  the  part  to  be  painted  by  means 


of  a  number  of  more  or  less  fine  dots,  with  the  point  of  the  brush. 
Hatching  is  to  gain  the  same  effects,  but  by  a  series  of  lines  instead 
of  points.  Stippling  may  be  said  to  be  "almost  always  the  same, 
varying  almost  only  in  its  degree  of  fineness.  Hatching",  on  the  con- 
trary, 18  a  much  more  varied  style  of  work,  probably  nine  out  of 
every  ten  artists  having  their  own  particular  and  peculiar  methods, 
and  all  good.  I  will  try  to  describe  what  I  think  may  be  considered 
as  a  fair  sample  of  this  class  of  work. 

First,  we  must  start  by  working  over  the  portion  of  the  face  to  be 
covered  with  colour  by  means  of  a  series  of  strokes,  short,  wide,  regular, 
and  somewhat  horizontal.  These  should  be  worked  in  rows  from  the 
top  downwards,  and  should  be  put  on  with  a  certain  degree  of  firmness. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  having  httle  blotches  of  colour  at  the 
end  of  each  or  any  of  the  strokes,  and  they  should  (the  strokes,  not 
the  blotches)  run,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
natural  fibres  of  the  skin.  As  a  result  of  observation,  we  will  find 
this  to  be,  more  or  less,  horizontal  on  the  forehead,  perpendicidar  on 
the  nose,  and  round  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  general  contour  of  the  face, 
circular.  Naturally  taste  and  judgment  must  considerably  temper 
this  treatment. 

As  I  said,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  little  blotches  likely 
to  form  at  the  ends  of  the  strokes,  and  which  are  sure  to  bother, 
as  well  as  mar,  the  work  of  the  beginner.  In  order  to  avoid  these 
blemishes  I  would  advise  using  the  colour  rather  dry,  and  not 
carry  too  much  in  the  brush  at  a  time.  It  is  wise,  also,  to  press 
firmly  on  the  brush  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  becoming 
lighter  as  we  get  to  the  end,  and  not  fall  into  the  error  of  beginning 
lightly  and  developing  courage  and  firmness  as  we  get  to  the  end. 
It  may  appear  very  foolish  to  do  the  latter,  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
much  more  easily  done  than  appears  at  first  sight.  When  we  have 
successfully  hatched  the  strokes  firmly  and  evenly  one  way,  we  must 
now  cross  them  with  the  same  crisp,  firm,  and  even  touch,  taking 
care  never  to  cross  them  at  right  angles,  or  with  strokes  that  are  too 
oblique.  This  done  successfully,  a  very  light  and  mellow  effect  will 
be  produced. 

All  hatching  should  be  comparatively  open,  but  not  to  a  very  re- 
markable extent.  All  shadows  worked  in  this  way  will  possess  great 
depth  and  brilliancy,  giving  the  spectator  the  idea  that  he  can  almost 
look  into  them  as  it  were.  Now,  this  is  an  effect  that  never  can  be 
gained  by  any  number  of  so-called  Jlat  washes  of  colour. 

There  is  one  rule  in  water-colour  painting  which  should  be  kept 
constantly  before  the  student's  eyes,  and  that  is  that  the  first  colours 
to  he  used  should  he  hright  and  pure;  because,  however  much  they 
may  appear  out  of  place,  they  can  always  be  lowered  to  the  desired 
tone  afterwards.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  brightness  and  purity  be 
once  sullied  by  thoughtless  admixture  with  other  colours,  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  ever  restore  these  most  essential  qualities.  There 
are  no  qualities  which  impart  such  style  and  beauty  to  a  picture  as 
purity  and  brightness,  nothing  that  can  compensate  for  their  absence. 

To  any  one  intending  seriously  to  take  up  portrait  painting,  I  would 
recommend  a  thorough  study  of  light  and  shade.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  things  in  nature  which  offer  such  endless  studies  of  light  and 
shade  as  the  human  face.  Its  varieties  are  exhaustless,  and  should 
claim  our  very  best  attention.  If  the  human  face  were  a  flat  surface, 
without  either  projections  or  depressions,  one  uniform  flat  tint  or 
wash  of  flesh  colour  would  prove  all  that  was  necessary  in  painting  a 
more  or  less  faithful  representation  of  it.  But  it  is  not  so ;  there  are 
numerous  little  delicate  undulations  and  markings  which  must  all  be 
secured  and  adequately  treated,  or  else  a  meritorious  portrait  will  never 
result.  Indeed,  the  gradations  of  fight  and  shade  on  some  faces  are 
almost  innumerable.  These  are  no  end  of  trouble  to  the  would-be 
artist,  but  to  the  really  capable  one  they  are  sources  of  enjoyment, 
for  he  thoroughly  appreciates  their  value  and  importance.  For  the 
study  of  light  and  shade,  I  would  advise  the  student  to  have  a  xohite 
plaster  cast,  and  keep  it  always  handy  when  working  as  a  kind  of 
reference.  I  recommend  a  plain  white  bust  for  the  study  of  light  and 
shade,  because  it  will  be  best  understood  when  uninfluenced  by  the 
presence  of  colour.  This  study  of  light  and  shade  is  of  such  import- 
ance, that  I  do  not  think  any  student  fit  to  proceed  with  the  colouring 
until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  it. 

Light  and  shade  are  the  two  great  means  used  by  nature  t* 
effectively  relieve  one  object  from  another.  If  we  observe  closely  the 
objects  round  about  us,  we  will  find  everywhere  that  light  is  opposed 
to  dark,  and  dark  to  fight. 

All  objects  in  the  open  air  will  be  found  to  throw  shadows  of  con- 
siderably less  force  than  those  indoors ;  this  is  the  result  of  the 
former  being  lighted  more  broadly.  They  have  the  reflection  of  the 
sky  and  also  of  the  surrounding  objects  to  aid  them,  while  within 
doors  the  light  is  necessarily  limited,  and  the  reflections  consequently 
less  apparent. 
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It  will  be  obaerred  that  the  reftl  colour  of  the  majority  of  objects 
\-  rr.^-'  discernible  in  their  middle  tints.  Strong  colours  are  best 
.  1 1  '  '  to  the  parts  neareM  to  the  eye;  receding  objects  are  propor- 
u.A.tiw'.y  fainter  in  colour  than  thoee  nearer  to  the  eye.  Lights  are 
very  considerably  leas  influenc«d  by_  diatance  than  are  shadows,  the 
latter  growins  paler  as  the  distance  increases.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  bipbest  lights  poaaeaa  bat  rery  little  colour;  the  deepest 
shadows  absolutely  none. 

It  most  be  remambered  that  all  retiring  parts  partake  somewhat  of 
a  greyish  tone.  Strong  shadows  shoold,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  rearm  ; 
those  of  tba  flesh  always  inclining  to  rtii.  All  shadows  of  flesh  must 
hare  grtf  edges,  which  naturally  lends  great  richness,  and  at  the 
same  time  does  away  with  the  hardness  that  would  otherwise  exist. 
All  reflected  lights  of  flesh  will  be  fonnd  warmer  than  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  The  darkest  parts  of  deep  shadows  will  be  found  near 
their  edges,  the  centre  being  reliered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  lighted 
somewhat  by  reflected  light. 

Tba  next  aUge  is  to  prepare  for  active  operations  by  placing  the 
coioois  upon  Tour  palette.  It  is  usual  to  set  a  palette  when  about  to 
start  ju/k  painting.  For  this  purposa  place-  the  following  colours  in 
your  palrtte,  the  lightest  being  near  your  thumb :— Indian  yellow, 
NVnrtian  ted,  Termtlion,  pink  madder,  brown  madder,  Indian  red, 
Vandyke  brown,  cobalt  Uue,  and  aapia. 

1  only  mention  these  as  a  most  likaijr  lot  of  colours,  and  ones  by  the 
use  of  which  all  fle^  tints  can  be  obtauted.  I  do  no/  at  all  wish  to 
sugnst  that  really  good  flesh  tints  cannot  be  made  from  the  combi- 
nations of  other  rnis,  bliies,  and  j«llows.  I  may  here  say  that 
aliBOSt  erery  artist  has  his  own  special  idea  about  colours,  and  makes 
up  bis  pftletta  aeeordingly.  Blany  artists  use  colours  of  what  we 
term  a  low  tone,  soeb,  for  ezampla,  as  yellow  ochre,  indigo,  light  red, 
pink  madder ;  wbila  othMTS  fly  to  taa  other  extreme  and  employ  more 
briUiaat  and  thowr  pigmeats,  and  Mrer  take  into  calculation  the 
fact  at  their  lack  of  durability.  I  nsad  not  say  that  this  is  not  only 
a  miataks,  bat  a  pity  as  well ;  for  the  work  produced  may  be  very 
good  indeed,  but  in  the  lapae  of  tiine  will  not  be  fit  to  look  at,  and 
thns  a  work  of  art  will  become  gradually  nselass. 

Sons  artisu  use  the  eoLounptmf,  while  othan  nix  different  tintt, 
sack  as  Indiaa  ydlow  and  Venstiaa  led  for  the  flesh  eoloar;  pink 
ms4dfT  sad  TennilioD  for  what  we  call  the  cnmationt ;  brown  madder 
and  pink  madder  for  th«  strong  markings  of  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and 
Indiaa  red  and  blue  for  the  sbldow  colour ;  blue  and  yellow  for  the 
green  tints  or  gn-rs,  and  all  of  whid  can  be  miied  wh«n  reouired  for 
use.  A  small  paktte  is  bast  for  this  work,  and  it  will  be  found  an 
sdTsntag*  to  set  apart  one  spsdally  for  this  purpose.  When  using 
it,  always  keen  a  portioa  (say  tba  eantre  of  it)  perfectly  clean  for 
mixiiw  tba  ranoos  tints.  Maeb  of  the  sneesas  of  a  picture  depends 
upon  Um  fsct  of  yoor  kaapiag  all  yow  flash  oolonrs  bright  and  clean. 

RxoMoxD  Buiurrr.  J 

♦ 

PEBIPATETIO  LANTERNIST8. 
AsTKSTistso  traaaparsodas  are  now  to  be  seen  on  tops  of  booses,  or 
iasertad  in  tba  shoe  of  windows,  in  many  of  tba  principal  tborooghf  u«s 
B,  ana  tba  intareat  tbqr 


coffers,"  to  take  up ;  hut  it  should  be  done  in  a  good  style,  and  pictures, 
not  daubs,  shown  in  between  the  advertisements.     While  there  are 
Pears',  Beecham's,  Cadbury's,  and  a  hundred  others  only  too  anxious 
to  outvie  his  competitor  in  his  own  particular  line,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  fees  sufficient  to  pay  all  working  expenses  and 
show  a  profit,  besides  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  the  photographer 
(and  manipulator  of  the  apparatus)  of  making  their  whereabouts 
known  to  an  extensive  circle  of  possible  customers.    With  compressed 
gas  in  cylinders,  and  a  magic  lantern  having  short-focus  lenses,  a 
capital  result  could  be  obtained  in  a  hooded  van,  such  as  used  in  many 
trades  (viz.,  millers,  carmen,  brewers,  &c.),  and  which,  no  doubt,  could 
be  hired  reasonably,  by  fixing  a  eight  or  nine-foot  screen  in  the  end 
in  such  a  way  that  the  hood  afforded  a  little  shade  in  case  of  any 
accidental  side  clare.     The  light  of  about  400  candle-power,  thus 
produced  by  making  the  lime  incandescent,  would  be  equal,  when 
passed  through  the  condensers  and  projected  on  the  disc,  to  over  2000 
candle-power,  and  fully  capable  of  withstanding  a  moderate  amount 
of  street  illumination.    To  get  the  best  effect  and  greatest  trans- 
parency, the  slides  should  be  produced  by  the  wet  process ;  and  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  bills  having  strong  contrasts,  or  pictures  of 
a  bold  character,  having  either  transparent  colours  or  photographs 
with  high  lights  and  deep  shadows.    The  pictures  should  be  produced 
as  large  as  the  condensing  lens  will  cover,  so  that  the  objective  has 
not  so  much  to  do  to  magnify  them  to  the  necessary  size.     For 
instance,  if  a  four-inch  condenser  is  used,  the  circular  mat  should  be 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.    In  copying  coloured  posters  care 
must  be  taken  to  neutralise  those  colours  that  photograph  black,  such 
as  red,  and  otherwise,  to  get  the  glass  positive  as  transparent  as 
possible.         . 

As  it  is  generally  admitted  "that  you  must  advertise  if  you 
want  to  be  known,  I  think  the  idea  here  enlarged  on  should  be  a 
practical  means  to  that  end ;  and,  if  done  in  good  style,  need  not  be 
mfradig.  ^   "^  "■""" 


I  is  srideneed  by  the  number  of 
paopie  who  stop  to  witacas  tWiBBWinn  of  displayed  and  pictorial 

Uads,  theatric^  mil  nil Minwiiits     It  has  been  left  to  the 

immiaity  of  aooo  ooa  to  fnrthar  dsrslop  the  idea  by  getting  orer  the 
difficulty  of  flndiag  soitabia  Briwiiss  whats  people  moat  do  ooogiegate 
by  arraaging  a  travelHmt  axbibMoa.  .... 

Vnm  an  adrertisinc  point  of  vWw  the  idea  is  good  ;  and,  although 
tba  iwtaaca  I  bare  m  odnd  was  oaly  on  a  small  scale,  and  without 
much  "  art  *  in  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  caniul  commercial 
speeaUtion  should  not  fssnlt  fraoi  it,  with  caie  and  attention  given 
to  ilstsih 

Wbila  strolling  home  ona  eraaiflf  down  a  busy  thoroughfare,  full 
of  fliw  dkipa  (wbieb  are  always  aa  attraction  to  persons  Unng  in 
tba  anborbs  of  London),  1  eama  on  a  large  crowd  of  people  at  the 
eorasr  of  a  atrsot  mmiiiig  oat  of  tha  main  thoroughfare,  and  having 
prerioosly  ssmi  tha  posittoa  oeea|iad  by  a  Punch  and  Judy  show, 
tboagbt  it  was  a  rapetitioa  of  this  •var^pmular  entertainment ;  to  my 
aoipnse  it  was  s  msgic-lantem  display.  I  was  naturally  curious,  and 
foud,  after  wailing  a  Uttle  while,  that  a  number  of  advertisements 
whan  fiojseiad  on  s  transparsnt  screen  fitted  into  the  back  of  a 
aa*U  kmded  cart -the  diae  hoiag  about  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Jadgiac  by  the  liffbt,  the  lantam  amploved  was  one  with  a  three  or 
fow-ii?ek  panflin  lamp.  Besides  the  advertisements,  a  series  of 
cowie  ■BppiV  •Mas  wen  shown  for  the  amusement  of  the  juveniles, 
and.  pasM%;  tha  ehiVliaa  of  ki|r*r  growth. 

"     I  ia  a  ebuMS  for  tha  photogTapher  who  has  not  enough  to 
'  his  tiaM,  or  iwlBTiiirt  biiJiiM  in  the  orthodox  line  "  to  Gil  hu 
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DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 
This  year  has  been  marked  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  adoption 
and  use  of  detective  cameras  has  proceeded,  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
next  year  will  see  a  still  farther  increase  in  the  use  of  this  most 
convenient  form  of  camera,  perhaps  a  little  sketch  to  siiow  what  has 
been  done  in  the  manufacturing  line  to  render  the  instrument  as 
perfect  as  possible,  and  to  point  out  in  what  direction  we  are  to  look 
for  improvement,  will  prove  of  value. 

I  am  referring  not  to  those  all  but  useless  dodges  which  are  hidden 
away  under  one's  clothing  with  a  lens  poking  out  of  a  button  hole, 
but  "to  the  really  serviceable  kind  intended  for  producing  pictures  for 
enlargement  or  for  lantern  work. 

The  name  "  detective "  has  been  given  to  this  class  of  camera,  I 
know  not  why,  for  1  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  detective  using  one, 
or  of  any  photographs  taken  with  one  being  used  as  evidence  in  a 

r)lice  court,  but  it  seems  likely  to  remain,  though  for  my  own  part 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  replaced  by  the  term  hand  camera. 
A  hand  camera  is  primarily  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rapidity  of  gelatine  plates  and  the  perfect  state  of  rapid  shutters,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  use  of  an  awkward  tripod  and  focussing  cloth. 
This  meet  important  step  taken,  the  remaining  parts— for  small  sizes 
at  least — can  be  enclosed  in  a  box,  thus  no  time  is  lost  in  racking 
out  for  focussing,  and  unscrewing  this  and  screwing  up  that  when  an 
object  presents  itself.  If  very  rapid  work  is  attempted  all  is  ready 
before  the  objest  comes  within  range,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
present  and  release  the  shutter. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  very  obvious,  and  m«uiy 
results  may  be  obtained  which  are  quite  out  of  the  question  with 
tripod  and  focussing  cloth ;  for  instance,  I  have  a  Uttle  picture  which 
I  entitle  .d  Warning  to  I'uun^  Z«<iie»— a  stout  young  "cleric"  seated 
on  a  camp  stool,  with  ample  coat  tails  falling  behind,  and  repos- 
ing in  folds  on  the  deck— for  the  view  was  taken  on  a  steamer- 
is  chatting  lightly  with  a  damsel  in  a  white  well-fitting  dress.  The 
day  being  hot  and  sunny  a  sunshade  casts  an  acceptable  shadow  ovei 
both,  and  their  heads  are  close  together ;  in  fact,  a  mild  flirtation  if 
proceeding,  and  though  1  have  obtained  only  a  back  view,  it  is  mosi 
characteristic.  Now  imagine  a  gentleman  on  a  well-filled  steamei 
fixing  up  a  tripod  and  camera  and  pointing  it  deliberately  at  the  bad 
of  such  a  couple,  it  is  biglilv  probable  that  while  his  head  was  unde: 
the  focussing  cloth  he  might  imagine  that  a  thunderstorm  had  come  on 
But  to  become  serious  once  more,  I  was  staying  this  year  at  Southporf 
which  is  some  Uttle  distance  from  Liverpool,  and  in  two  visits  to  th  ' 
latter  place  I  managed  to  get  a  series  of  views  of  the  docks,  &c 
which  would  have  been-if  not  impracticable— very  diflicult  to  obtai 
with  an  ordinary  camera;  in  fact,  I  beUeve  an  order  would  have  bee 
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necessary  for  pliotogrephing  many  of  the  docks.  Again,  in  each  of 
my  two  visitu  to  Liverpool  I  was  most  fortunate  in  finding  one  of  the 
two  new  Inman  Line  steamers  of  over  10,000  tons  anchored  in  the 
jlersey— fir^t,  tlie  City  of  ParU,  and,  second,  the  City  of  New  York 
— of  which  I  obtained  good  shots  from  the  ferry  boats. 

Hand  cameras  are,  1  believe,  made  in  many  sizes  larger  than 
quarter-plate,  but  I  am  inclined  to^ndvocate  this  as  the  most  con- 
venient cize  ;  for  most  shots  will  bear  enlargement  up  to  12  in.  x  10  in., 
and  really  i>haip  negatives  to  considerably  more;  and  as  many  photo- 
graphers (amateurs  at  least)  «o  in  for  lantern  work,  reasonable-sized 
pictures  are  obtained  for  printing,  and  a  convenient  size  for  direct 
lantern-slide  making.  Now,  starting  on  the  basis  of  quarter-plate,  let 
us  consider  what  are  the  chief  requirements  for  general  work. 

Lnises. —  We  will  start  with  the  subject  of  lenses,  which  is  all 
important;  without  a  good  lens  first-class  results  cannot  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Traill  Taylor  has  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  best  class  of  lens 
for  this  purpose  very  fully  in  a  paper  read  before  the  late  Convention 
and  published  in  this  paper,  so  in  view  of  this  we  will  at  once  recommend 
the  rapid  rectihnear  type  to  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  the  single 
non-achromatic  Uns  to  those  who  require  a  cheap  form,  cautioning 
users  of  the  latter  to  note  that  the  focus  as  obtained  on  ground  glass 
is  not  the  chemical  focus,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  plate 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  focal  distance  nearer  to  the  lens ;  this  is 
of  no  consequence  when  the  focussing  is  done  by  the  use  of  a  graduated 
scale  marktd  with  distances.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  what 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  should  be.  Some  recommend  the  use  of  a 
wide-angle  or  short-focus  lens,  and  others  the  reverse,  i.e.,  long-focus 
lenses;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  a  wide-angle  the  size 
of  the  object  diminishes  with  great  rapidity  as  the  distance  increases, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  very  close  to  the  object  if  it  is  to 
be  of  moderate  size  on  the  plate  and  is  not  of  large  dimensions.  The 
exaggerated  perspective  given  by  this  class  of  lens  is  great,  so  that 
the  idea  of  the  distance  of  an  object  is  very  erroneous.  But  there  is 
one  point  of  advantage  that  it  has  over  long-focus  lenses;  it  is  that 
the  depth  of  focus  is  considerable,  and  therefore  practically  no  focus- 
sing is  required.  The  longer  the  focus  of  the  lens  the  larger  is  an 
object  at  a  given  distance  rendered  on  the  plate,  but  the  depth  of 
focus  diminishes  with  the  length,  and  though  the  object  be  sharply 
f  ocusaed  the  distance  is  blurred,  unless  the  lens  is  considerably  stopped 
down ;  but  I  think  that  in  some  cases  the  blurring  of  the  distance  is 
of  advantage,  as  it  gives  an  idea  of  solidity  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
picture.  As  focussing  by  distance  is  not  difficult  in  this  kind  of 
camera  after  a  little  practice,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  for  general  use, 
a  lens  of  less  than  five  inches  focus  should  not  be  used  on  a  quarter- 
plate,  and  no  advantage  is  gained  by  employing  one  of  more  than 
seven  inches  focus. 

Now,  as  we  see  that  under  certain  conditions  a  wide-angle  lens  is 
of  value,  and  under  other  conditions  a  long-focus  lens  is  necessary, 
why  not  combine  the  two  desirable  qualities  in  one  lens  ?  It  would 
be  a  very  simple  matter  to  make  the  front  combination  of  a  doublet 
lens  moveable,  and  then  by  shifting  this  with  a  small  lever  the  back 
combination  will  serve  as  a  lens  of  double  focus,  so  that  if  our  doublet 
lens  is  of  three  inches  focus  the  back  combination  alone  is  of  six 
inches  focus. 

As  to  stops,  more  than  three  are  unnecessary,  beyond  full  aperture 
the  ratios  being  as  one  is  to  four.  With  a  rectilinear  type  the  irit 
diaphragm  should  be  used,  as  it  adds  but  little  to  the  first  cost,  and  is 
of  incalculable  value  when  rapid  adjustment  is  necessary,  the  move- 
ment of  the  end  of  a  little  lever  along  a  scale  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  box  completing  the  adjustment.  With  the  shifting  combina- 
tion lens  described  above,  two  scales  for  the  iris  diaphragm  would  be 
necessary. 

Shutters. — The  question  of  shutters  most  undoubtedly  comes  second 
in  importance.  First,  the  shutter  should  be  adjustable  for  speed.  I 
have  lately  seen  a  hand  camera  which  has  a  shutter  fitted  which  is 
not  adjustable,  and  works  at  about  one-fiftieth  of  a  second ;  the  full 
aperture  of  the  lens  is/-10,  and  three  more  stops  are  provided.  Now, 
for  an  open  landscape,  in  bright  sunshine,  at  the  best  time  of  the  year, 
with  plates  of  fifty  times— oh,  how  indefinite !— to  get  out  detail 
thoroughly  satisfactorily  I  do  not  find  one-fiftieth  of  a  second,  with 
an  aperture  of/-ll-2,  too  much.  Now,  how  is  my  friend  to  get  satis- 
factory results  with  his  arrangement?  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  does 
not  It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  shutter  adjustable  within  limits  by  a 
friction  brake  or  an  air  brake,  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  ten- 
sion of  the  motive  spring  while  it  is  under  course  of  construction,  that 
I  am  surprised  that  every  shutter  has  not  the  necessary  means  attached. 
With  hand  oimeras  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  portability  of  a 
shutter,  ns  there  is  always  ample  room  somewhere  inside  the  box  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  thus,  as  long  as  it  is  serviceable,  it  does  not  matter  if 
it  is  clumsy. 


The  shutter  must  not  kick  with  rapid  exposures,  for  a  double  image 
will  certainly  result  if  this  is  the  case ;  therefore,  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  shutter  should  be  completed  before  its  motion  is  im- 
peded. My  shutter  is  a  curved  strip  of  thin  sheet  metal  with  a  hole 
through  the  middle,  equal  in  size  to  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens.  This 
passes  between  the  two  lenses  through  two  slots  in  the  mount  a  little  in 
front  of  the  iris  diaphragm;  it  is  worked  with  a  small  annular  spring, 
and  an  air  brake  gives  the  means  of  adjusting  the  speed.  The  cap 
for  regulating  the  admission  of  the  air  passes  through  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  where  a  small  scale  indicates  the  different  speeds.  I  can 
work  it  at  speeds  varying  from  one-eightieth  of  a  second  to  one  second, 
and  if  time  exposures  are  required  it  can  be  stopped  half  way.  Now 
this  shutter  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  only  possible  objection  that 
can  be  found  with  it  is  its  size ;  but  this,  as  I  have  shown,  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  class  of  camera  under  consideration. 

The  release  button  or  pin  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  a 
finger  of  the  hand  holding  tlie  box  naturally  falls  upon  it,  and  it 
should  not  be  stiff  or  awkward  in  use,  for  there  is  every  chance  of 
moving  the  camera  if  a  sudden  movement  or  jerk  is  necessary. 

The  plate-holding  arrangements  are  very  numerous,  and  frequently 
form  subject-matter  for  paients.  The  most  convenient  is,  of  course, 
the  roller  holder  and  flexible  film,  as  to  change  the  surface  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  turn  a  little  key  outside  the  box.  But  as  we  have  not 
yet  obtained  a  perfect  flexible  negative  film,  the  greater  number  of 
hand-cam«ra  users  are  content — nay,  prefer  to  use  ordinary  glass 
plates ;  and  I  think,  notwithstanding  that  many  ingenious  dodges 
have  been  installed  which  are  supposed  to  be  preferable  to  the  old 
double  darks,  that  the  double  darks  still  hold  their  own.  Of  course, 
the  double  darks  for  holding  celluloid  films  are  much  thinner  than 
those  for  glass,  and  are  very  much  lighter,  so  that  a  greater  number 
of  plates  may  be  carried  weight  for  weight  and  size  for  size ;  but  it  is 
»ometimes  of  considerable  disadvantage,  in  point  of  extravagance,  to 
have  a  number  of  plates  at  hand,  for  the  most  experienced  photo- 
grapher will  often  become  careless  as  to  what  he  exposes  his  plates 
upon  if  he  knows  that  he  has  a  large  number  to  fall  back  upon.  If 
celluloid  films  are  to  be  used,  I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  cram- 
ming a  large  number  of  holders  into  the  space  which  would  hold  six 
glass-plate  double  darks,  that  the  space  be  reduced  to  accommodate 
only  six  holders,  and  the  whole  camera  made  more  compact. 

The  methods  of  focussing  are  numerous :  the  lens  is  sometimes 
moved,  more  often  the  plate  is  moved,  and  in  some  cases  the  box  is 
made  telescopic,  so  that  both  lens  and  plate  are  moved.  Of  these  I 
favour  the  telescopic  device,  for  with  both  of  the  other  plans  it  is 
necessary  that  the  box  be  made  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  a  move- 
ment inside  of  the  adjustable  part  of  at  least  two  inches  when  a  five- 
inch  lens  is  employed,  and  when  closed  the  telescopic  box  is  therefore 
two  inches  shorter  than  the  others. 

The  gain  in  portability  by  the  use  of  this  arrangement,  combined 
with  the  three-inch  shifting  combination  lens,  is  apparent.  The 
focussing  should  be  done  always  by  using  a  scale  marked  with  the 
focus  of  an  object  at  various  distances ;  this  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  a 
novice  a  very  uncertain  method,  but  one  can  with  very  little  practice 
focus  accurately  by  distance.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  error  of 
one  or  two  feet,  in  judging  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  would 
mean  shifting  the  plate  with  a  five-inch  focus  lens  less  than  one-one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  It  will  be  found  of  no  gain  to  focus  by  sight 
if  the  scale  is  accurately  divided,  and  it  is  very  awkward  looking 
through  an  opening  at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  having  to  remove  the 
double  darks  which  are  usually  stored  at  the  back  of  the  box  ;  perhaps 
it  might  be  advisable  to  have  such  an  opening  in  case  it  is  necessary 
to  take  an  object  two  or  three  feet  distant,  for  then  a  slight  error  in 
judgment  will  be  of  importance. 

Finders. — Many  users  of  hand  cameras  decry  the  value  of  these,  but, 
after  some  practice,  I  will  pose  as  their  staunch  supporter.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  one  can  tell  how  much  is  taken  in  on  the  plate 
when  the  camera  is  pointed  at  a  certain  object ;  yes,  nothing  is  easier 
when  one  has  only  to  consider  the  breadth  of  the  picture,  but  height 
is  an  entirely  different  matter — the  necessary  inclination  is  always 
varying.  For  exsmple,  I  am  taking  a  noble  elm  with  a  group  of 
cattle  resting  in  its  shade  :  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  the 
distance  I  must  be  away  to  get  the  whole  in ;  this  is  by  no  means 
easy,  as  the  height  of  trees  varies  considerably.  Then,  while  feeling  a 
little  uncertain  wliether  the  distance  is  right  or  no,  1  have  to  deter- 
mine the  inclination.  What  wonder,  then,  that  on  developing  I  find 
that  the  cows  have  no  legal  Now  a  glance  at  the  finder  settles  the 
whole  matter,  leaving  no  room  for  uncertainty.  It  is  to  the  finder 
that  we  owe  the  certainty  of  our  results  turning  out  pictures.  Have 
tinders  by  all  means,  but  let  them  be  such  that  tlie  picture  is  clear 
and  sharp,  and  that  it  gives  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  on  the  plate. 
I  have  lately  seen  two  finders — one  for  vertical  and  the  other  for 
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1;  'izontal  pictures  —  carefally  fixed  to  a  hand  camera  that  have  the 
r  r'.ctiiuf  mirrors  inclined  at  .'X)*  to  the  ground  glass,  and  a  most 
r  .n.iikably  poor  leoa.  Puzzle — find  the  picture !  If  our  friends  who 
sr  indepenoent  of  finders  have  their  experience  of  finders  limited  to 
euch  as  tbeae,  I  s^mpAthiae  with  them.  Really  g;ood  ones  can  be  had 
for  i'<.  or  2*.  id. 

It  ia  aometimea  neeewarj  to  uae  a  tripod  for  time  exposures,  and 
th>-n  one  which  fold*  u p  a«  a  walking  itick  will  be  found  very  con- 
vnient,  but  for  eeoeral  work  it  is  a*  well  to  be  independent  of  it,  for 
it  :-  ({uit*  poasible  to  hold  the  camera  steady  for  half  a  second.  I 
'  one  or  two  sharp  negatives  taken  with  this  speed.  One-fifth  of 
,1  -  oond  makes  work  a  littlo  more  comfortable,  anif  with  one-tenth  of 
n  ~  L-und  ooe  may  depend  upon  sharp  reaslts  without  much  care  being 
taken  in  (tasdying. 

To  obtain  secrecy,  man^  ingenioas  dodges  have  been  adopted,  and  I 
think  this  is  perhaps  a  point  best  left  to  the  user ;  but  I  have  found 
that  a  box  naaraly  pMBted  dead  black  has  been  the  object  of  remark- 
a)'!s  Uule  observatioa,  far  leM  than  I  expected.  I  would  remind 
r  '.  Iiandsthat  it  is  not  menfy  the  derioe  adopted  that  gives  security, 
>      also  that  the  mamwr  of  tbe  operator  most  be  above  suspicion.     If 

■i.m  with  n  picoK  baaket  tucked  onder  his  arm  is  founa  sneaking 

It  in  a  sotnicioas  manner  in  a  crowd  assembled  to  witness  a  Itoyal 

;      -^ion,  dooging  first  this  way  and  then  thst,and  looking  in  a  most 

.  larded  manner  every  moment  at  bis  finder,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
i'  toacbed  on  the  sbouUar  by  an  unobserved  but  observant 

:     ::.tt    si  requested  to  "walk  tUa  way."  W.  P.  Adams. 


SOME  MEMORIALS  OF  DAGUERKE. 

U  OMaaalMllii  U>  t>»  Oil  nu  ii  ffcn>ntis»>l>i  A»wl»Mon.l 

Iv  brinsTing  befoi*  you  this  evening  a  few  photographic  illustrations 

'  with  the  later  yean  of  Dagnerre's  life,  I  have  first  of  all 

s  M^  the  eztiwae  eooiteej  and  kindness  of  M.  Davanne, 

»  Fraadl  Photographic  Society,  in  presenting  me  with 

/  nwinieeeoees  of  the  illustriuiis  (tvncbman. 

■■«  world  knows,  was  by  profession  a  scenic  artist. 

'•^iallT,  L'.\mbigu  Comique,  he  painted  several 

'   '  fame  was  moi*  permanently  established  by 

ires  which  have  received  the  name  of  dio- 

tngements  of  light  and  Muuie,  and  by 

tlaeted  and  afterwards  by  transmitteil 
"^     To  rnnmerate  all   the  pictures 
:<l  be  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
:  t  '.be  safiieient  for  our  purpoM  to 

refer  to  tiie  debneat  (ioklau  ValW  in  Switzerlajid,  where, 

early  in  the  present  <  .  i  'severe  landsUp  took  place,  the  appear- 

-        of  the  TaDey,  both  befure  and  after  the  catastrophe,  being  shown 
:  •>  speetator.    Another  famous  effect  was  that  of  Ilolymod  Chapel; 
I'icture  eantcd  for  Uaguerre  the  cross  of  the  Lfgum  dTkunneur  in 
I.     His  last  work  was  the  TtmmU  <^f  SiJomnn,  and  this  was  pro- 
dmred  in  1890.    la  oonnexioa  with  thcaa  dioramic  effects  Daguerre 
had  assndated  Umaetf  with  another  artift  of  tlie  name  of  liouton. 
The  diorama  was  fir«t  opened  to  the  public  on  Julv  II,  1822,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  Mgfats  of  I'ans  dnwn  to  tfae  year  18.10,  when, 
«n  March  3  of  that  year,  the  whole  of  the  aeries  of  paintings  were 
dastrored  by  fir*.    Digaerre  dU  not  attempt  to  reproduce  any  more  of 
these  diocamie  rsprastntatioos,  having  heen  engaged  in  the  securing 
his  lightrdrawn  pictares ;  with  what  aneoess  wh  are  all  acquainted. 
The  photoi^pbie  print  which  I  now  par*  round  shows,  perhaps, 
the  only  lenaiaa  of  Dagnerre's  handiwork  to  be  found  in  France.     If 

C«  were  ashed.  What  does  that  picture  nprr^ot  ?  the  answer  would 
,  The  interior  of  some  large  cathedraL  Rut  it  is  nothing  more  or 
ieae  than  a  painting.  The  cirrumstanoes  under  which  it  was  painted 
ai«  something  like  the  fnllnwinr: — Ikaguerre,  after  he  had  received 
the  annual  panMon  of  6000  franca  decrved  to  him  by  the  French 
Oovptment  for  Us  discovery  of  Dagnenwitvpe,  removed  from  Paris 
and  settled  down  in  the  retired  vilUge  of  Ary-sur-Mame.  Here  he 
bailt  a  vilU,  wliere  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his  wife 
and  niece.  H»  married  sn  Kn^lish  lady.  Lo«L«a  .\rrowsmith.  The 
honse  itself  waspulk^  down  in  lalO,' huf'mf^  been  acquired  by  a 
r>>liiii>itis  body.  Tne  onl/  thing  niMainlllg  as  in  existence  in  Dagnerre's 
timo  is  the  handnme  gatewtv  erected  wj  bim-elf.  This  yon  will  see 
a  picture  of  b.v-*n«l-bv.  to  the  dnirrh  picture:  it  seems 

the  parish  church  at  liry  t'  <     i  rervabrriptlv  almost  immediately 

behind  the  high  altar.     I(v  the  expedSent  of  painting  on  canvas  an 
i'i'"ri'>f  •neb   s«  r"n  '■•"  'f«^'-»<)d,  najtW'i  i"   incrc;i-e<J   the  apparent 

>n  )r>t  than  doiibW  it. 

ling  and  the  artiliciiil 

'■•■<•,  ('•^n<TT>'  tir»t  'tr»w  in  very  nigfa  roljef,  "P  either  side  of  the  wall 


behind  the  altar,  a  stone  column.  On  one  was  painted  a  gilt  picture 
frame  with  no  picture  in  it ;  on  the  other  a  frame  was  shown  with  a 
representation  of  the  Virgin.  On  each  pillar  a  bouquet  of  roses  was 
delineated,  and  from  the  arch  above  a  crucifix  was  made  to  appear 
as  if  it  had  been  duly  suspended.  All  this  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
starting-point — a  sort  of  framework  for  the  illusory  nave,  which 
filled  up  the  centre  of  the  canvas.  M.  Balagny,  who  photographed  the 
picture,  describes  the  illusion  as  most  complete,  and  if  the  altar  were 
not  there  to  bar  further  progress,  visitors  woiJd  wish  to  penetrate  to 
the  nave  beyond.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  effect  described  is  to  be 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  church.  Daguerre,  in  painting,  was  careful 
enough  to  see  that  it  should  be  so.  His  invariable  habit,  after  almost 
every  stroke  of  the  brush,  was  to  retire  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
church  to  see  the  effect  produced. 

The  next  picture  which  I  wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  is,  as 
you  will  see,  a  representation  of  a  kind  of  grotto.  This  was  an 
arrangement  erected  on  the  grounds  of  Daguerre's  friend,  Baron  Louis 
de  Bigiiy.  In  1848,  during  one  of  those  revolutionary  periods  to  which 
France  seems  to  be  periodically  subject,  the  inhabitants  of  Bry-sur- 
Mame  were  in  somewhat  sore  straits:  many  of  the  villagers  were 
employed  in  the  park  of  Bif,'ny,  under  Daguerre's  superintendence,  in 
making  a  sort  of  miniature  Switzerland.  The  photograph  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  what  the  nature  of  the  work  would  be.  It  is  some- 
what theatrical  in  effect,  this  grotto,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
form  a  cool  retreat  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Daguerre's  house  is  no 
loneer  in  exi-<tence,  but,  as  also  noted,  the  gateway  to  the  house  re- 
mains. In  th5  print  now  gent  round  you  have  this  gateway  shown, 
while  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  small  parish  church  of 
Brv-sur-Mame. 

■The  remaining  photograph  connected  with  Daguerre  and  Bry-sur- 
Mame  represents  Daguerre's  tombstone.  It  is  a  plain,  square  stone 
(presumably  of  g^ranite),  having  a  medallion  of  Daguerre  carved  on 
the  aide — represented  in  the  picture.  This  was  the  work  of  M. 
Ilusson,  and  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  likeness.  The  inscription  under- 
neath the  head  reads  as  follows : — 

"A. 

DAGDERBE, 

Abtists,  PEmrRE,  Chiuibtk. 

L'nrniiiTBCB  i>e  la  Photoobaphie. 

La  Socikt^  libbe  des  Beaux-Abts. 

1852." 

From  which  it  will  he  seen  that  this  commemorative  stone  has  been 
erected  by  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  Daguerre  was  a  member. 
The  other  sides  of  the  stone  have  also  inscriptions:  one,  "Sciences, 
Beaux-.\rts;''  another,  "  Diorama-Daguerreotype;"  and  the  remaining, 
"  Le  Consul  Municipal  de  Bry  h  Louis  Jacques  Mandd  Daguerre,  ne 
k  Cormeilles  en  Parisis  le  18  Nov.,  1787 ;  decode  i  Bry  le  10  JuiUet, 
1851." 

We  now  leave  Bry-eur-Mame  to  turn  to  Cormeilles,  a  town  which 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Daguerre.  .4.  very  hand- 
some monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Daguerre  in  the  year 
1883,  on  a  small  square  opposite  the  house  where  he  was  born.  The 
funds  were  provided  by  thoee  interested  in  photography  iii  the 
various  countries  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  a  pedestal  some  six  or 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  bust  in  bronze,  the  work 
of  the  sculptor  Capellaro.  The  print  I  now  pass  round  shows  this 
handsome  memorial.  The  inscription  is  much  the  same  as  on  the 
tombstone  at  Bry-sur-Marnc,  giving  the  facts  of  Daguerre's  birth  and 
death;  while  at  the  foot  of  the  pdestal  we  find  the  inscription, 
"  Souscription  Internationale,  188.1.'^  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that 
the  inauguration  took  place  on  Sunday,  August  20,  188.3,  and  the 
two  prints  shown  are  from  negatives  taken  on  that  d.iy.an  interesting 
record  of  an  interesting  ceremony.  "They  manage  these  things 
better  in  France,"  is  a  saying  we  often  have  quoted,  and  I  think  in 
the  matter  of  erecting  memorials  to  their  illustrious  men  wo  could 
borrow  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  our  Gallic  friends.  When  are  we  to 
see  monuments  erected  in  this  country  to  men  such  as  Talbot,  Ponton, 
and  others,  who  have  done  as  much  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problems  involved  in  photography  as  either  a  Daguerre  or  a  Niepce? 

Speaking  of  the  latter  brings  me  now  to  the  end  of  my  communi- 
catioD,  aoifin  connexion  therewith  I  have  only  to  place  before  you 
two  very  interesting  prints,  viz.,  the  scene  that  took  place  at  the 
inanguration  of  Niepce's  statue  at  Chalon»-sur-S6ane.  This  event 
was  celebrated  on  the  L'-_'nd  of  June,  188.").  The  artist  who  d8signe<l 
the  statue  was  M.  Giiillaumc,  and  the  ca.«ting  in  bronze  was 
from  the  famous  worksliop  of  Barbadienne,  in  Pan,-.  For  these 
interesting  memorials  I  also  am  indebted  to  M.   Davanne,  and  1 
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thiiik  I  cannot  do  better,  by  way  of  conclusion,  than  ask  you  to 
record  a  vote  of  hearty  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  the  favours 
conferred.  ,     ,        ...  .,, 

1  have  reproduced  all  the  various  pnnts  as  lantern  slides,  so  we  will 
have  the  Ughts  turned  down,  and  we  wiU  be  able  to  see  at  one  and 
the  same  time  each  particular  subject.  „  „  o 

William  Lang,  jun.,  F.C.S. 


AN  EPISODE. 


TIME — ArTERNOON  TBA. 

By  an  Amateur. 

Florence  Ayebecee— Oh,  mamma,  that  nice  Mr. Chocnm  has  taken  four 
lovely  views  of  the  church  for  our  bazaar  next  month  I 

Mri.  A. — I  forget,  Florrie,  what  your  next  bazaar  is  for. 

r/orf nee.— The  stray  pigeons'  home,  mamma. 

Georgie.—Pa.  says  its  humbug !  He  says  pigeons  are  'ticed  there,  and 
«hnt  np  till  they  forget  where  they  belong,  and_then  they  stay  there. 

ilfr».  ^.— Eude  boy  1 

Florence.— And,  ma,  he  says  he  will  give  as  many  copies  as  can  be  sold, 
und  a  set  to  each  of  the  staU  keepers.  They  are  two  insides  and  two 
outsides — and  so  large ! 

A  parrot. — He's  a  fool !    Polly  wants  a  cake  1 

Florence.— \nd,  ma,  he  asked  me  when  I  had  my  last  portrait  taken  ; 
and  said  he  would  take  me  and  Georgie  also  ;  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  you  with  us  whenever  you  would  call.  He  said  he  had  a  beautiful 
place  in  his  drawing-room,  with  the  light  as  good  as  a  photographer's 
studio. 

Mrs.  A.— It  is  very  good  of  him  ;"but,  Florrie,  portraits  by  amateur 
gentlemen  are  seldom  so  smooth  and  bright  as  the  regular  people's. 

Florence.— 1  asked  him  about  this,  and  he  said  he  should  send  the 
glasses  to  a  person  who  got  a  living  by  making  them  smooth.  He  called 
it  retouching. 

Parrot. — He's  a  fool !     Polly  wants  a  cake.! 

Georgie. — I  shall  be  smoking  a  cigarette.    I  shall. 

Mn.  ^.— Be  quiet,  sir !  You  will  do  nothing  of^the  kind.  Ton  will  sit 
still,  and  wear  your  new  necktie. 

Florence.— 1  told  him,  mamma,  I  was  ashamed  to  have  all  these,  as 
they  must  cost  him  so  much  ;  but  he  said  I  was  mistaken — photography 
scarcely  cost  anything.  He  said  less  than  a  doctor's  lotions  and 
mixtures. 

Mrs.  A. — Then  what  a' shame  ;  that  man  Eecton  charged  me  15s 
a  dozen  for  the  last  cabinets  1  had,  and  seemed  to  think  it  liard  to  take 
me  a  third  time  for  a  decent  expression  I 

Florence.— Bat  they  are  very  nice,  mamma. 

Mrs.  .4.— Perhaps  so  ;  but  no  more  Mr.  Becton  for  me  I 

Florence. — Mr.  Chooum  offered  to  take  the  curate  to  sell  at  the  bazaar, 
but  the  vicar  heard  of  it,  and  said  he  hoped  Brightman  was  not  such  a 
simpleton  as  to  let  him. 

Mrs.  A. — By  the  way,  Florrie,  keep  all  mention  of  this  from  your  pa. 
Some  one  has  told  him  that  amateurs  ruin  professional  photographers' 
and  he  disapproves  of  it. 

Parrot. —Polly  says  ditto  !     Polly  wants  a  cake  1 

Georgie. — Pa  says  Mr.  Chooum's  a  jackanapes ! 

Mrs.  A. — You  rude  boy  I 

Georgie. — He  says  six  hundred  a  year  made  a  fool  of  him  !  If  he  had 
to  work  for  a  living  he  would  do  less  harm  to  other  people  ! 

Enter  Mr.  A  .—Eh  ?    What  ? 


jporeign  i^otes  anti  fletos. 

> 

"Thb  Photographic  Society  of  Amsterdam  very  praiseworthily  appears  to 
consider  it  part  of  its  functions  not  only  to  stimulate  and  diffuse  interest 
in  photography  by  means  of  meetings  and  discussions,  but  from  time  to 
time  institutes  competitions  and  distributes  prizes.  Last  spring  it  offered 
four  silver  medals  as  prizes  for  the  best  Dutch  landscape,  the  best  foreign 
landscape,  the  best  instantaneous  view,  and  the  best  detective  camera 
photograph  respectively.  The  competitors  were  to  send  in  their  speci- 
mens by  October  15.  This  was  duly  accomplished,  and  Messrs.  Bakhuis, 
Lentz,  Beduin,  and  Bloemendaal,  emerged  from  the  criticism  of  the  jury 
as  prize-winners.  

Lux,  the  very  appropriate  name  of  the  official  organ  of  the  above-named 
Jteciety,  further  informs  us,  with  some  show  of  satisfaction,  that  Loman's 


reflex  camera  is  gradually  making  more  and  more  way  in  Germany.  As 
it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  a  hand  camera  in  the  market,  this 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  and  we  shall  very  probably  before  long 
become  pretty  familiar  with  it  in  this  country  as  well. 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Jocenal  to  learn  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography  in  Berlin,  a 
special  resolution  was  put  and  carried,  on  the  motion  of  Herr  Jahr,  that 
The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1888-1889  should  be 
added  to  the  library  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  regularly 
every  year  in  future. 

The  dark  chamber  glass  difficulty  has  been  making  itself  felt  in  Potsdam 
as  elsewhere,  Dr.  Miethe  declaring  that  he  has  been  unable  to  discover 
any  fit  for  use  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  town.  After  a 
spectroscopic  examination  of  the  different  kinds  he  was  obhged  to  throw 
them  all  away.  For  his  dark  chamber,  which  he  also  uses  for  preparing 
and  drying  emulsions,  he  employs  a  light  placed  behind  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  over  which  is  stretched  cherry-coloured  and  canary- coloured  chagrin 
paper.  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Miethe,  "  gives  a  perfectly  safe  light — so  safe 
that  dry  plates  may  be  exposed  to  it  for  an  hour  without  clouding !" 


Pickering's  caricatures,  obtained  by  means  of  crossed  slits,  appear  to 
owe  their  origin  to  a  French  discoverer.  Duces  du  Hauron,  who  first 
described  the  phenomenon  and  showed  that  as  the  front  slit  was  hori- 
zontal or  vertical,  a  broadened  or  lengthened-out  image  was  obtained. 


From  Herr  Vogel's  recent  researches  it  would  appear  that  Giidicke's 
monochromatic  soda  flash  light  acts  very  well  with  ordinary  plates,  but 
does  not  give  good  results  with  orthochromatic  plates.  ^ 


Captaik  Mensino,  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Photography,  has  been  invited  to  attend  the  International 
Navigation  Congress  at  Washington. 


The  well-known  firm  of  dry-plate  manufacturers,  E.  Kaders,  in  Dresden, 
made  October  26  last  an  occasion  of  merriment  and  rejoicing,  which  was 
probably  not  unaccompanied  by  the  internal  administration  of  alcohol 
not  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  On  that  day  namely  they  despatched 
their  fifty-thousandth  case  of  plates  since  their  establishment  in  18C7. 
Our  readers  will  doubtless  join  in  the  wish  that  their  future  may  be  as 
prosperous  as  their  past  has  been. 


W.  Cronenbero  gives  the  following  recipe  for  a  gold  bath  for  Aristo 
paper,  which  the  Editor  of  the  Wochenblatt  says  he  has  found  to  give 
very  fine  deep  tones : — 

A.  M 

Distilled  water 600  ■ 

Ammonium  rhodanate    275        B 

Phosphate  of  soda   30  ■ 

B. 

Chloride  of  gold  (doubly  crystallised) 1 

Distilled  water    100 

Both  solutions  must  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  and  a  half.  Before 
using,  add  fifteen  parts  of  B  to  one  hundred  of  A.  Let  it  stand  for  an 
hour  and  then  use. 

♦ 

©iir  IStiitorlal  Catlc. 


Die  Photogbaphie  mit  Bbomsilbkr-Gelatinb. 

By  liUDWia  David  and  Charles  Scoiik.  (Halle:  Wilhblm  Knapp.) 
We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  this 
excellent  publication,  which  has  appeared  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Eder's  great  ^York,  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  namely,  photography  with  bromide  of  silver  gelatine. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  six  parts: — 1.  Manufacture  of  bromide  of 
silver  emulsions.  2.  The  employment  of  gelatine  plates.  3.  Ortho- 
chromatic  photography.  4.  failures  and  methods  of  preventing  them. 
6.  Collection  of  receipts,  &c.  6.  Instantaneous  photography — of  which 
the  volume  before  us  embraces  the  first  two.  The  present  treatise  being, 
as  it  is,  the  combined  work  of  an  eminent  professional  and  an  eminent 
amateur,  is  mainly  distinguished  by  its  high  degree  of  practicability, 
being  based  almost  entirely  on  the  personal  experience  of  the  authors. 


J 
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Both  thoM  Gommeocing  the  manufacture  of  drr  plates,  as  well  as  those 

who  bare  a  raried  erperienoe  in  the  same  direction,  will  hail  its  ap- 

peanmce  with  latiiifaction,  and  it   will   in  all  probability  form  a 

;Ur.d;ird  work  of  reference  for  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  in- 

:ry.     The  first  part  comprises  an  exhaostiTe  account  of  the 

.  los  Liiiicwm  of  manufacturing  gelatine  plates  according  to  the 

tluve  pnndpal  methods  in  use,  namely,  Moockhoven's,  Henderson's, 

and  Eder's  baling  method,  together  with  descriptions  and  illustra- 

-i  ot  the  plant  and  apparatus  in  use  in  large  dry-plate  factories. 

second  part  forms  an  excellent  treatise  un  development,  well 

'ed,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and   includes  retouching, 

■■.g,  and  complete  treatment  of  thie  negative.    The  extremely 

tendency  of  the  work,  and  the  eapiul  way  in  which  it  is 

d,  would  probably  secure  for  it  an  extensive  sale  should  it 

_.  .u  an  Knglmh  dreas. 

DiB  FBOTOORAiunrrRU. 

Bj  Dr.  a  Kom.    (PaUtakad  hf  tk*  Jmlirti  Pkotnfnfltn  Zti'lvnj,  Weimkr.) 

\  -^iB.NTinc  treatise  on  the  appKcatiiw  of  photography  to  scientific 

isorement,  more  especially  in  connexion  with  surreying.    Indeed, 

work  before  us  more  pruperiy  belongs  to  that  department  of 

^'y.     It  is,  huwetrer,  intersstiqg  to  the  photographer  from  the 

Mtions  inroWed  in  the  selection  of  means  required  to  confer 

jiarattts  that  degree  of  aocurasy  naoessary  for  exact  estimation 

;ce.    Such,  for  instance,  is  the  exeellent  chapter  on  the  choice 

tires  and  the  description  of  the  photo-theodolite.     This  is  an 

.at,  as  its  name  implies,  in  which  a  small  photographic  camera 

:cated  for  the  usual  telescope,  and  enables  not  only  greater 

.  in  meaaoremeot  to  be  attained,  but  also  obTiates  a  great  deal 

'  resomo  aghting  and  rsTersing  which  the  employment  of  the 

.  theodolite  inTolres.    The  book  is  an  excellent  example  of 

..fnt  .n.l  thooghtful  application  of  scientihc  principles  to  the 

a1  questions  which  hM  enabled  Uermany  to  make 

.^^  .  ^    ^  "is  in  all  thing*  U^***^'     To  such  surreyors  as 

have  a  uncture  of  photography  it  nay  \m  thoroughly  recommended. 


DiB  Amatkvu  Pbotoobaphib. 

Br  Itocnr  T&uov.  (PiMlrtii  bj  lOBAia  tsuvr,  10  BhiImiIumi,  BerUn.) 
A  SHALL  but  most  exhaostira  paaphtet  of  some  fifty  closely  printed 
pages,  in  whidi  almost  erarything  that  one  requires  to  know  on  the 
BBbjeet  of  photomphy  is  lucidly  and  attraetirely  treated.  The 
ftbiact  with  which  it  is  written  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  un- 
■annming  prefaoe,  threefold.  Kiratly,  to  impart  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  art  snftrifnt  instruction  to  enafaia  them,  after  a  short  time,  to 
b*  able  to  use  the  camera ;  seeoodly,  to  give  thoiw  already  acquainted 
with  the  art  aa  aocnrate  desetiptioa  o(  tM  various  forms  of  ^patatua 
•ad  prooMMS  at  peasant  in  use ;  thirdly,  to  show  architect*,  eogiiM*!*, 
M*ftiinn  iliwifmin,  Ac,  what  ■■istancn  they  msy  obtain  from  ]Aoto- 
giaphy  in  OopTing  drawings,  plana,  ke.  A  rery  cursory  examination 
d  taa  little  work  will  ahow  but  one  aeqaaioted  with  the  subject  how 
thoRN^y  the  two  aeeond  objeeU  an  attained;  and  if  success  in 
icgard  to  the  first  ia  l*«  e*rtBU,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of 
tha  author.  One  coaaiderabl*  adTaatage  is  that  the  theoretic  and 
liatorical  aspeeta  of  tlie  sabjset  are  omitted  altogether,  so  that 
wbanrer  one  opens  the  little  work  the  aye  lights  upon  something  of 
aractical  valne;  and  it  is,  besidsa  being  exctllently  and  copiously 
Biaatrated,  thofonghly  up  to  date.  It  is  oSert^d  at  the  modest  price 
al  ooe  mark.  An  equally  cheap  and  equally  cxbaustire  practical 
tnatis*  ia  Kngtish  i*  still  something  of  a  dtimitratum. 


PBOTOORAPBiaCHBB  ALKAXACB  tHTD  KaLKJIDBB  FtHI  DA* 

Jabb  1800. 
Tbm  almanac,  puUished  br  £d.  Liesegang,  Dusseklorf,  Uermany, 
cootaina  sareral  eontribnted  articles,  a  compendium  of  the  biblio- 
graphy of  tha  year,  together  with  a  list  of  tbe  patanU  taken  out  in 
that  conatry.  It  is  printed  ia  fine  laiga  type,  and  contains  140  pages, 
|rie*oneiwak.  

Tbb  Loifvox  SrauMCCopic  Com'Arr'*  Flbxiblb  Nboativb 

FlUtB. 

BncB  acknowledging  ths  receipt  of  thMe  films  we  have  h«l  an 
Mportunity  ol  fiSly  trying  them.  They  are  coat«i  on  ceUuloid 
Wmm,  and  aa  iMaids  thmr  flesibUity  they  entirely  bear  out  the 
MnoBcy  d  ika  dsscriptiTe  Utie,  seeiag  th^  can  bo  bent  into  a  curve 
Md  sprtac  oat  again  into  their  orignwl  flat  condition.  The  setui* 
tOBMter  aamber  of  the  films  sent  to  us  beiag  twenty-seven,  tteir  value 
in  obtwabv  foUy  expoard  nsgaUves  during  these  dark  November 


days  with  a  rapid  exposure  is  something  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 
In  developing  our  negatives  we  first  followed  to  the  letter  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  John  Carbutt,  the  maker,  using  the  hydroqiiinone 
judiciously,  according  to  the  following  formula  recommended : — 

A. 

Warm  distilled  water    20  ounces. 

Sulphite  soda  crystals     4       „ 

Sulphuric  acid 1  drachm. 

Hydroquinone SCO  grains. 

Potassium  bromide 30      „ 

Water  to  make  up  to 30  ounces. 

B. 

Caustic  soda  in  stick 1  ounce. 

Water  to  make   30  ounces. 

C. — Accelerator. 

Caustic  soda    1  ounce. 

Water  to  make   10  ounces. 

D. — Restrainer. 

Bromide  potassium I  ounce. 

Water 5  ounces. 

Take  of  A  1  oz.,  B  1  oz.,  water  2  to  4  oz. — the  first  for  instan- 
taneous and  short  exposures,  and  the  latter  for  time  exposures, 
portraits,  and  views.  For  lantern  transparencies,  1  oz.  A,  1  oz.  B, 
water  4  oz.,  D  \  drachm.  After  using,  filter  into  bottle  for  future 
use,  and  for  starting  development  on  time-exposed  plates  and  films. 
With  this  we  obtained  negatives  of  singular  excellence.  We  then 
tried  a  pyro  developer  taken  from  the  formulae  given  in  the  last  two 
or  three  Almanacs,  and  having  succeeded  equally  well  with  that,  we 
conclude  that  as  regards  methods  of  development,  the  plates  possess 
considerable  elasticity  in  this  respect. 


BAfiNKTT'*  UsrVEESAI,  FiLM  CaBBIEB. 
(Tlie  London  Btereoaoopic  Company.) 
AccoMPANYiNO  the  above  films  we  have  received  samples  of  Bavnett's 
Film  Carrier.  They  are  light,  and  each  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
glass  plate.  Formed  of  card,  they  have  a  light  brass  edging  which 
ensures  their  being  rigid.  This  edging  also  serves  as  a  groove  into 
which  to  slide  the  films,  one  of  tbe  ends  sliding  out  to  permit  of  this 
being  done,  afterwards  closing  tight  over  the  end. 

These  film  carriers  greatly  conduce  to  comfort  in  using  negative 
films.  

Mabion's  FocusaiNO  EyKPiBCB, 

Mbbsbs.  Mabion  &  Co.  have  sent  us  one  of  their  new  eyepieces  for 
focussing.  It  consists  of  a  magnifying  glass  set  in  a  short  tube,  and 
this  glass  is  capable  of  adjustment  so  as  to  suit  any  strength  of  vision. 
Its  novelty  consists  in  the  way  by  which  it  can  be  attached  to  the 
focussing  screen.    This  is  done  by  a  Uttle  pneumatic  sucker  projecting 


slightly  from  the  mouth  of  a  shorter  tube  tlian  the  eyepiece,  and  to 
which  it  is  affixed.  Mere  pressure  against  the  focussing  screen 
ensures  the  attachment  of  the  eyepiece.  Its  nature  may  be  further 
ascertained  from  the  above  cut.  It  must  necessarily  prove  very 
useful  and  convenient. 

New  Trade  CAiALOGtrES. 

The  catalogue  of  Messrs.  M'Ghie  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  is  remarkably 
elegant— our  copy  of  it,  at  anv  rate,  being  done  up  in  stiff  boards,  gilt 
lettered,  and  edged.  It  contains  110  pages  descriptive  of  the  lenses, 
cameras,  generid  apparatus,  backgrounds,  and  chemicals  supplied  by 
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this  firm,  and,  being  closely  printed,  this  represents  a  large  and 
complete  stock.  „      -      ., 

Fallowfield's  Phatoyrnphic  Kemambranner  and  Traiftler  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  marks  a  new  departure,  and  is  the  first  of 
a  new  series,  which  it  is  intended  shall  embrace  a  wider  scope  than 
hitherto.  In  addition  to  the  various  novelties  of  the  past  sea-son, 
Mr.  Fallowfield  has  impressed  tlie  muse  into  his  service,  there  being 
two  poetical  contributions,  respectivelj;,  The  ImtantaneuUK  I'hoto- 
yrapher  and  The  lietoucher's  Point.  This  number  includes  the  114th 
page  of  this  series  of  publications,  and  is  quite  equal  to  its  prede- 
cessors. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  17,998.— "An  Iraprove<l  Pltite  Holder  or  Dark  Slide  for  Photographic 
Cameras,  together  with  a  Swing  Frame  cmipletl  with  an  Indicator,^  to  be  Used 
therewith  in  Cameras  specially  Made  therefor  or  Adapted  thereto."    Complete 
specification.    T.  Coi.Ui\. —/Jated  November  12,  1889. 

No.   18,139.— "Improvements  in   Apparatus  for  Facilitating   the    Micro- 
scopical Examination  of  Photographic  Pictures,  Maps,  and  other  Objects. 
H.  Duncan. — Oated  Xovember  13,  1889. 

No.  18,166.—"  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."   W.  J.  Lancastbb. 
—Dated  Sovember  14,  1889. 

No.  18,167.—"  Improvements  in  Photographic  Camera  Shutters."     W.  J. 
Lahcastbr.— /Jated  Norember  14,  1889. 

No.  18,224.— "Improvement  in  Photographic  Shutters."     H.  G.  M.  CoNY- 
BIABS. — Duleil  A'ovemher  14,  1889. 

No.  18,330.— "Improvements  in  Stands  for  Photographic  Cameras."    W.  R. 
Baker. — Dated  November  16,  1889. 


No.  8274.- 


SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 
1889. 
'  Focussing  Cameras."    Ellison.— Price  6d. 


PATENT  COMPLETED. 
Improving  the  Means  op  Focu  ssino  Photooraphio  Cameras. 
No.  8274.    Chbistopher  Obee  Ellison,  62,  Dale-street,  Liverpool- 
October  26,  1889. 
The  use  or  attachment  of  a  mirror  or  reflector  to  the  outside  of  any  kind  or 
make  of  cameras  having  a  focussing  plate  or  screen  at  the  back,  so  as  to  show 
the  intended  view  as  clearly  as  seen  thereon,  but  the  right  way  up — as  in  nature — 
instead  of  "upside  down,"  as  on  the  focussing  screen  itself,   enabling  the 
operator  to  artistically  arrange  and  focus  the  subject  in  any  easy  graceful  posi- 
tion, iastead  of  the  fatiguing  and  cramped  attitude  now  so  well  known,  and 
that  without  any  change  in  or  enlargement  of  the  cameras,  or  the  use  of  screws, 
levers,  or  other  appliances  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  doing  away  entirely 
with  the  covering  of  the  head,  shoulders,  and  camera  with  the  black  sheet  so 
annoying  to  lady  and  gentleman  amateurs. 

The  mirror  or  reflector  to  be  held  or  attached  with  rubber  bands,  or  other 
means,  to  the  back  of  the  camera,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  correct  angle  being 
obtained,  and  give  play  during  focussing,  and  also  allow  of  the  mirror  or 
reflector  being  swung  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  or  laid  flat  against  the 
camera  for  travelling,  the  light  being  kept  therefrom  by  silk  or  other  light 
material — or  even  a  pocket  handkerciiief,  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  with  or 
without  eyepiece  or  focussing  glass,  single  or  double,  as  preferred. 

The  mirror  or  reflector  may  also  be  hinged  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  frame 
of  the  focussing  screen,  so  that  both  will  swing  out  of  the  way  together  after 
focussing  and  remain  ready  for  instant  reuse,  or  lay  against  the  camera  as 
above,  leaving  no  loose  or  unattached  parts. 

The  claims  are  : — 1.  Tlie  focussing  of  any  camera  by  means  of  a  miiror  or 
reflector  on  the  outside  thereof,  showing  the  subject  to  be  photographed  exactly 
as  upon  the  focussing  plate — only  the  right  side  up,  as  in  nature  —and  seen 
from  the  top  instead  of  the  back  of  the  instniment,  without  any  alteration  or 
en^rgement  of  the  camera,  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  any  special  camera, 
the  use  of  screws,  levers,  or  other  appliances  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
without  covering  the  head  and  shoulders  with  the  black  sheet  so  annoying  to 
lady  and  gentleman  amateurs.  2.  The  attachment  of  a  mirror  or  reflector  to 
the  frame  of  the  focussing  plate,  so  that  after  focussing  as  above,  both  reflector 
and  focussing  plate  can  be  easily  swung  out  of  the  way  together  ready  for 
instant  reuse  (leaving  no  loose  parts  to  get  mislaid),  or  laid  flat  against  the 
camera  for  travelling.  3.  The  reduction  of  the  weight  of  apparatus  to  be 
carried,  and  greater  freedom  from  vibration  of  camera,  by  the  use  of  shorter 
legs,  owing  to  focussing  from  the  top,  instead  of  the  back  of  the  instrument. 

[We  are  always  very  sorry  to  say  anthing  that  would  have  a  tendency 
to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  an  inventor,  bat  we  feel  compelled  to  say  that 
in  an  article  entitled  Hoto  to  Invert  the  Image  on  the  Groutid  Glass  of  the 
Camera,  published  in  The  British  Jodrnal  oe  Photographt  so  long  ago 
as  August  30,  1867,  and  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  Mr.  Ellison  has  been 
completely  anticipated  in  his  invention,  our  drawing  showing  the  mirror 
hinged  at  the  bottom  the  same  as  bis.    See  vol.  xiv.,  page  410. — Ed.] 


ifleettng^  at  Saotmit^ 


MEETINGS   OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 
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November  25  , 
„         26  , 
26 
27 
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HaiM  of  Society. 

North  Middlesex  Club    

Great  Britain  (Technical) ... 

Bolton  Club  

Photographic  Club 

Bamley  

Burton-on-Trent 

Halitai  Photographic  Clnb 

Liverpool  Amateur 

Oldham  

Loudon  and  Provincial 


PUee  of  Meeting. 


Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey-road, 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane,  Bolton. 

Anderton's  Hot«l.Fleot4treet,E.O. 

Bank  Chambers,  Hargresves-street. 

The  Institute,',  Union-street. 

Mechanics'  Uall. 

St.  George's-croscent  North. 

The  Lyceum,  Union-st.,  Oidham. 

Masons  Hal]  Tavern,  Basinghall-Bt* 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCLA.TION. 

November  14, — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  large  collection  of  photographs  which  he  had 
gathered  during  a  recent  journey  to  the  Antipodes.  They  were  principally  views 
taken  in  New  Zealand,  but  included  some  other  specimens,  notably  from  Malta 
and  Ceylon,  and  a  large  panorama  of  Sydney  Harbour.  Amongst  the  New  Zealand 
photographs  were  a  considerable  numiier,  both  of  portraits  and  views,  by  Morris, 
of  Dunedin,  of  whose  work  in  both  departments  the  Chairman  spoke  very  highly 
— and  the  work  shown  supported  that  good  opinion.  Amongst  other  photo- 
graphers in  New  Zealand  Mr.  Frost  was  mentioned,  a  photographer  formerly 
well  known  in  this  country  in  coimexiou  particularly  with  photo-mechanical 
work.  A  very  fine  portrait  of  the  Chairman,  by  Frost,  was  passed  round  with 
others.  The  photograph  referred  to  last  week  as  among-stthe  objects  of  interest 
from  New  Zealand,  having  some  colour  on  the  cheeks  said  to  have  l)een  pro- 
duced naturally,  was  shown.  It  was  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Paul,  of  Dunedin, 
■ind  was  a  carle  print  on  bromide  paper,  with  no  trace  of  colour  except  a  red 
tint  on  the  cheeks,  about  the  same  amount  of  colour  that  was  commonly  put 
upon  glass  positives  of  the  cheaper  class  in  the  early  collodion  days. 

The  opinion  was  generally  expressed  th.at  the  colouring  had  been  done  by  hand, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  submit  the  print  to  examination  and  test,  iind  report 
upon  it  at  another  meeting.  Other  photographs  of  interest  were  some  portrait 
groups  taken  by  Frost  by  electric  light,  and  some  landscapes  by  Wheeler ;  one 
particularly  noticeable  amongst  these  was  a  view  of  Mount  Cook. 

The  Chairman  then  showed  a  negative  with  a  large  insensitive  strip,  which 
was  attributed  to  some  action  proceeding  from  a  new  piece  of  wood  that  had 
been  placed  as  a  stop  on  the  inside  of  the  shutter.  A  further  experience  of  the 
ill-effect  of  leaving  plates  in  some  shatters  was  mentioned.  The  shutters  host 
referred  to  were  some  which  had  previously  had  an  injurious  effect  on  plates 
left  in  them,  and  therefore  they  had  been  allowed  to  dry  for  some  months  and 
then  were  treated  with  paraffin.  Plates  left  in  them  since  this  treatment  had 
been  found  to  become  insensitive. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  suggested  that  a  clear  space  in  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs might  be  due  to  the  intervention  of  some  part  of  the  vessel  on  the  deck 
of  which  the  camera  had  been  placed. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  the  Chairman's  experieu«e  pointed  to  some  emana- 
tion from  the  paraffin  as  having  acted  injuriously  upon  the  plates. 

Ilie  Chairman  showed  a  carbon  print  upon  opal  glass  that  had  been  made 
some  years  since.  On  washing  it  under  a  tap  recently,  the  lighter  half  tones  had 
come  away  from  the  support. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  suggested  that  the  separation  might  be  due  to  gum  used  with 
the  retouching  colour,  which,  when  dry,  contracted  and  partly  loosened  the 
thin  film  underneath. 

Tlie  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  tendered  to  Mr.  Henderson  for 
bringing  the  collection  of  pictures,  the  usuiil  winter  monthly  lantern  slide  dis- 
play took  place.  Slides  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Teape,  Wellington,  Hastings, 
Kellow,  Park,  Freshwater,  Hindley,  and  Cowan.  Those  by  the  last-named 
member  were  in  illustration  of  the  difference  of  results  obtained  by  variations 
of  the  developer  with  a  given  make  of  plate,  the  same  transparencies  being  used 
that  had  been  shown  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
members  on  seeing  the  slides  in  the  lantern  was  the  same  as  that  previously 
expressed  on  seeing  the  transparencies, — that  on  the  whole  none  were  better 
than  those  which  had  been  developed  with  pyro  bromide  and  ammonia,  witliout 
sulphite,  although  the  addition  of  bisulphite  to  the  fixing  solution  liad  a  slight 
clearing  action  which,  for  lanteni  slides,  was  thought  beneficial.  Another  very 
successful  series  was  that  developed  with  eikonogcn,  the  influence  of  increasing 
quantities  of  bromide  m  giving  density  was  very  evident. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
On  the   15th   instant  the  Committee  were  again  engageil  in  considering  the 
alteration  of  the  rules  of  the  Association,  and  made  fair  progress. 
Mr.  J.  D.  O'Connor  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee. 


Photoobaphic  Socibtt  op  Great  Britain.— Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
November  26,  at  &A,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
On  Thursday,  November  14,  Major  J.  F.  Nott  gave  an  address  on  Fi' 
.tccompanied  by  a  demonstration.     Mr.  F.  Machell  Smith  occupied  the  chair. 

Major  Nott  desoriljcd  the  ordin,nr>-  processes  in  the  working  of  stripping- 
films,  and,  in  addition  to  his  practical  demonstration  of  these  manijHilation.s, 
he  showed  before  the  meeting  some  effectual  methods  for  correcting  and 
remedying  faults  which  might  be  committed  in  some  parts  of  the  procass. 

Some  surprise  was  experienced  by  those  at  the  meeting  at  finding  that  Major 
Nott  used  neither  rubber  solution  nor  collodion,  but  simply  squeegeed  th» 
washed  negative  straight  upon  plain  glass  plates.  An  ojiinion  wa.s  expressed 
that  as  this  could  1«  done  successfully  the  gi-eatest  objection  to  the  use  of 


NoTemVer  ?2,  I8*>] 
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itripping  Sbitt  WM  ramoTCd,  anl  it  wm  thougbt  that  the  fact  ought  to  be 
iatiiMttM  in  the  woridag  iastnietiaa*  wnt  ont  wit)i  the  tUnu. 

Mr.  Davukw  thn  «bo««d  exam|ile*  of  uegatives  npon  stripped  films, 
Vrigus  (Kraadman)  fllnu,  and  upon  Allan  k  Rowell'a  cut  celliuoiil  films. 
Be  alio  aihJMtwi  Ua  reaolt*  of  a  few  teat  eipo^Mires  on  .some  of  the  uew 
nIhJiU  ttUoIoid  Uma  about  to  be  intro<lnc«<I  )>)-  the  Ea-stman  Company,  ami 
describad  their  beharioor  in  the  roller  slide,  ami  in  development,  ami  the  after 
woeeaac  He  foan<l  that  the  pin^'es  whaa  cut  off  the  thin  cellaloid  lay  flat  iu 
dareloipinent,  ami  that  by  trvatment  with  iJyccriue  awl  water  (or  without  any 
niccial  InKtmeat  if  piiuted  a|>  at  tlw)  ibur  eomen  to  dry)  the  pieces  remained 
btoadnrin^ 

Printa  nom  aoane  of  the  negatJTaa  wen  handetl  round. 

A  Urely  diacaaaion  took  plaea. 

ThuncUy,  Novambar  28,  will  be  daraied  to  tlte  lantern. 
♦ 

NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGIUPHIC  CLUa 
KoTunn  11,— Mr.  J.  Huupluriea  (Pnaidaat)  iu  the  cliair. 
Mr.  D.  P.  RoDona  intiadnead  tha  aot|^  of  Uamd  Vauunu. 
The  (oUoviag  Unaa  raaposdad  by  awdwy  rvpreacntatiiraa  with  apedmens  as 
■i«iiiifb«tiii«J  by  tkamadiraa : — Maaan,  Mawmn  k  Swan,  Marion,  Watnon, 
Platino^p*  OoapaBy,  BoUaaaii.  Phatognpbic  Storea,  Shew,  and  Fallowfield 
axhitatM  tbair  taimclim  eamaraa  of  thia  i ' 
K  Moram 


Next 


STorambarK,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  will  damonatrate  his  flash  light 


CMVERSITY  COLLHOB  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Trk  ftp>t  iii>-etiiiK  of  the  Seaaion  IMB-90  waa  held  in  the  Chemical  Library  on 
Toexlar,  Nov  inber  12.     Thia  waa  ao  infennal  reunion  of  membara  and  their 
fHaaiia.' 

Maiaaa.  Wat«on  exhibitad  their  dataelii*  eamen  nd  aooe  naent  models  of 
half  and  wl>ola-|date  aiiparatQa^ 

Mr.  H.  Park  showed  a  whoia-plata  Vktotia  eanwra  anl  Ashford'a  patent 
aUad. 

Iba  next  maetiag  wiD  ha  held  in  the  CbeBdcal  Library  on  Tueaday,  Norem- 
b*r  26,  at  iva  pkin.    OtaeoaaioD  oa  DtUctim  Cumems. 


No 
Fire 
Dr. 


HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
14.— Mr.  J.  Hnbcrt  in  the  chair, 
ibara  were  elected. 


Mr.  Biar  Avmm  lead  a'  paper  opoa  Cotcmr-mtuUiti  Plata.  After  a  few  in- 
trodoettvjr  nmmhut  oa  the  taDiue  of  otdiaarr  plataa  tolCnder  Incorrect  valnea, 
the  ddoon  ■■  laaa  in  nataoc,  aod  lb*  coaaaqocnt  Beat  loaa  ofbaaoty  in  pboto- 
(raplks  fhun  thia  eaoae,  be  west  oa  to  ea— teiale  a  firw  of  the  attempts  of 
aarara]  Kientiata  to  diaooirer  aome  fnttm  which  woaid  cofrcet  this  the  craateat 
drawback  to'artiatia  pholapwph;.  Ha  Ihea  gara  a  brief  ontlina  of  the  dia- 
1  by  TTilwlHMi.  thai  m  nnW— T  collodion  wet  plaU  treated  with 
■a  allliii^lj  MMiliTc  to  yellew  and  nnnse,  tml  the  furthw  develop- 
nt  of  thie  diaeoaary  by  TaOfo^  of  hria,  who  applie<l  it  to  the  modem 


■     MM*    iiiwii  ■■■/     »/      i*Mi««,     wi     a  ■■■   .  ,  , 

I  flrjr-plata  proeaaa,  br  which  ha  waa  able  to  prr|>sre  plates  hy  tha  now 
oara  enainatad  taroailda  of  ailnr  aaralaioo  i«ixw>,  thus  doing  away  with 
tha  necaaaitr  fur  dylag  phtaa,  a«  plalaa  tnatnl  whh  draa  aooB  baoarae  apoiled, 
-  -    -. .    juBtio, 


waU-kaoarai 


>  or  allnr  aaralaioo  lavcasa,  thus  doing  away  with 
,aaplalaatieBt«lwhh  ' 

■  would 
the 
paper  was  a  very  aMiMaa  ailaex  oa  laa  aee  oi  laa  yaiiow  acnao.  It 
polatad  oat  that,  wftb  Iba  asaBptiaaoraonriag  palatingaaBd  in  taking  outdoor 
riawa  is  aUaty  weather,  the  yellow  aoeaa  waa  aeldom  or  narer  required,  the 
•n  of  a  yaUew  aaraaa  la  landaJrape  work  oadercnlinary  eoD<litioDa  spoiling  the 
■fnmhuir  aAet  In  tb«  laaiiltlnc  pbotaciapb,  a*  it  made  the  distant  olnects 
I  aaa  aftba  principal  charms  of  English  und- 


wbcraaa  when  Iba  pMee  wan  pnaand  ^  thia  aaaUoa  peoeeaa  they  woi 
keep  ea  well  aa  oviiMrT nhtaa.    Oaa«(  Iba  aMat  iaportaat faatorea  of  I 

TerynMledattadi  oa  Iba  aee  of  the  yellow  ac 

tat,  wWitba  asaaptiaaoraopjriag  paiatiafiaDd  in  I 


pear  too  aaar.  tbas  ilaaliiijlaanaa  af  Iba  principal  rharma  of  English  Und- 

iM,    He  tbea  ahowed  aoane  drar  priata  and  oegatirea  of  riewa  in  North 

Ilea,  taken  a  ooople  of  weeka  i«o,  oa  ordinary  and  on  iaochromatic  pfaUa^ 

witboot  a  reDow  acreco,  from  the  aaaw  poiat  of  view,  at  the  aane  time,  and 

aadar  ezacOy  tba  aaae  eoadiUoae    the  Maennf  bHweea  the  two  proceeaea 

beiac  very  atrnwly  ■arfcad.  Itar  wbOa  tba  aHiaary  plaU  rendrre<l  the  ycllowa, 


beiaf  very  atm^y  lurfcad, 
bnwJM,  taApwmm,  ofaa 
ia  tbakpnpar  ealaas  aa 


'  the  baawi  eye.  Ha  attritntad  the  talae  im- 
re  plate  leoairad  tlie  use  of  a  yellow  screen  to 
the  wrfltafi  of  t>r.  VogeL  wboaa  aaaliaa  platea  ware  ao  sUgbtlT  seuitire  to 
yellow  that  aaleaa  a  yellow  acrca  waa  aaad  ao  afpradabla  diflsnnce  waa 
oMaiaad,  whenw  with  a  traly  boehrOBMtk  plaU  the  acicen  was  a  poaitive 
drawback.  CoBtiaaiab  he  gara  a  few  Uata  on  mani[mlation,  aererelr  con- 
daataing  the  ridknloaaly  amalt  lanius  that  are  frrqarntly  oaed  for  derelop- 
BMat,  aa,  proiMad  that  ibe  qnalHy  tJt  tba  H^t  was  safe,  apeatcr  quantity  was 
aet  Hkahr  to  do  aay  danafe.  Heaiifcllld  p|li)  aiiiianala  fardwatopaient,  and 

wihd  that  ia  eaaaa  af  aadaranonn  the  dcreloper  ahoold  be  further 

dOated,  liHlead  of  tba  aaaal  plaa  of  »"*«j  anmonia. 

Uatara  aUdaeftaai  tba  orllaafyaaAiMehnniatic  plataa  wen  than  shown  on 
tba  aeraea,  aad  wbflat  tboee  ftan  the  oadiaary  platea  wen  ooaaidered  to  be 
aacallaat,  tboee  ftaai  tha  coloar  laaaitire  pklaa  ware  proaoonced  to  be  better. 


BIRMINOHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIVTY. 
Koman  14,-Mr.  H  KAataau  (Viea-Prtaidaat)  in  the  ehair. 
MaMiB.  K.  A.  CoDptoa,  T.  Walter  JoaM,  aad  A.  Roberta  were  elected  as 


The  Uunuiaa  gan  aotioa  that  all 
Coaacfl  far  tba  laaiilin  year  meat  be 


of  aMnbers  to  act  on  the 
in  that  ercning. 


Mr.  E.  C.  MiDDLETON  read  his  paper  on  Bints,  which  proved  instructive  amt' 
valuable  alike  both  for  beginners  and  those  farther  advanced  in  photography. 

On  October  25  the  Lantern  Committee  gave  a  ilisplay  of  the  American  slides, 
per  favour  of  the  Camera  Club. 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  28th  instant 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NovKMBKB  13,— The  President  (Mr.  George  Bankart)  in  tlie  chair. 

One  member  was  elected. 

Mr.  Thomas  Scotton  (Derby)  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  Photographic 
Procfsses  f^r  Copying  Lint  Drawings.  After  having  described  the  processes 
in  detail,  Mr.  Scotton  gave  practical  examples,  by  developing  before  the 
meeting  a  specimen  print  of  eacli,  accompanying  each  demonstration  with  a 
running  fire  of  useful  commentary. 

* 

IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
November  14.— Tliere  was  an  exhibition  of  tlie  JlbistnUed  Boston  slides.  The 
lecture  waa  read  by  Mr.  Frank  Woolnouoh.  At  the  close  Mr.  Woolnough 
warmly  commended  the  idea  of  the  Boston  Society,  and  suggested  that  their 
own  members  should  undertake  a  similar  enterprise  in  regard  to  the  old  town 
of  Ipswich  and  its  surroundings. 

"lliis  matter  will  be  brought  before  tlie  Committee  for  consideration. 

During  the  evening  the  prizes  offereil  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wiggin  for  the  best  six 
nepitives  taken  during  the  summer  excursions  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  R.. 
Pnngle  and  R.  Cash. 

♦ 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
NOVKMBBR  7,— Mr.  Wm.  Lang,  juil,  F.C.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — 
Hassts.  Edniund  J.  Nulls,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  R  C.  Piatt  (Airdrie),  Alex.  Scott, 
John  Morison,  jun.,  James  More,  William  Murdoch. 

The  office  bearers  for  Session  1 889-90  were  afterwards  appointed  as  follows  : — 
PrrtUUnl:  Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  V.C.9,.— Vice- Presidents :  Messrs. 
William  Brown  and  William  JIcLennan. — Council :  Messrs.  John  Annan, 
William  Jemmill,  W.  J.  HcUwrick,  A.  Mactear,  George  Mason,  A.  Watson.— 
Treatttrer :  Mr.  George  BtH.—Secrelari/  ;  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan. 

The  Pbbidbnt  then  read  a  paper  entitleil  Sotne  Mentorials  of  Daguerre 
[see  page  765],  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  transparencies  specially  pre- 
pared. 

Two  Tolumes  of  cyanotype  impressions,  produced  in  1859  by  an  unknown' 
lady  amatenr,  and  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  were 
afterwards  shown  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Frieae  Qreene'a  opal  cards  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Society, 
and  the  meeting  ended  with  a  lantern  exhibition  of  slides,  the  work  of  some  of 
the  niemben. 


t^  Corrmpondmtt  liumtd  tuo#r  write  on  both  ticUa  of  ih*  paptr. 

PRICES  OF  DRY  PLATES. 
To  the  Editob. 
Sib, — There  are  many  inequalities  and  carious  discrepancies  in  the 
prices  charged  by  manafacturers  of  dry  plates  for  the  different  sizes  and 
varioos  rapiditiea  and  tiuckncssca  of  films.  The  following  tables  give  a 
few  instancea,  to  wiiich,  I  should  imagine,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  maaoiactarers  to  secure  a  prompt  rectification. 


FlatM. 

AreL 

Prices  on 
same  ratio 
u  i  plataa. 

Maker." 
prices. 

Increase. 

4Jx    8i 
Six    6i 
16    xl2 
ao   x34 

Square  Inebea. 

13H 

651   =13^1  X   4 
180     =13};xl3,}r 
720     =13f|x68,Vr 

•.    i. 

13    0 
62    0 

«.    i. 

1    0 

4    3 

18    0 

90    0 

6J  per  cent. 
38i 
73 

The  makers  eodeavoor,  I  believe,  to  justify  these  increased  prices  for 
Urge  plates  by  asserting  that  the  greater  proportional  charge  is  to  cover 
(\)  greater  loss  on  broken  and  spoiled  plates,  and  (2)  increased  cost  of 
large  glass.  These  points  seem  to  me,  however,  to  be  more  than  balanced 
by  (1)  smaller  coat  of  latxrar,  as  it  obvionsly  occupies  less  time  to  handle 
twelve  plates  30  x  24,  or  15  x  12,  than  625  or  156  qaarter-plates  (this 
applies  to  all  the  operations,  such  as  catting  and  cleaning  glass,  coating, 
drying,  and  packing  plates),  and  (2)  diminished  cost  of  cardlx>ard  boxes 
and  packing  papers.  


Plataa. 


4lx  8J 

7ix  6 

six   6} 

15   X  13 


Prioea:         i 
Pall  Hall       >        nfard 
Kxtra  Bapid,  k    Extra  Rapid. 
UordHlow.     I 


«.  i. 

1  0 

3  0 

4  8 
18  0 


«.  d. 

1  6 

5  3 

6  6 
38  0 


Inoraaie. 


60  per  cent 
51      „ 
50      „ 
66      ., 


FaUHaU 
Thickly 
Cmtad. 


a. 

d. 

1 

6 

50  per  cent 

4 

6 

28i    „ 

6 

6 

50      „ 

23 

0 

28      „ 

It  is  oarioos  that  whilst  the  enhanced  cost,  in  consequence  of  the 
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increased  quantity  ol  silver  bromide,  is  estimated  alike  by  both  manu- 
facturers in  the  quarter  and  half-plate  sizes,  in  the  15  x  12  size  they  vary 
aa  one  to  two.  I  am  convinced  that  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  larger 
plates  would  tend,  by  increasing  their  use,  to  greatly  benefit  the  receipts 
and  profits  of  the  manufacturers,— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 
Pemance,  November  18,  1889.  W.  Herbert  Perct. 

PEOOFS  AND  EESITTINGS. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, The  inquiry  of  your  provincial  correspondent  as  to  the  recognised 

practice  of  first-class  London  houses,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  proofs 
submitted  and  resittings,  cannot,  I  fear,  receive  a  very  satisfactory 
answer,  for,  as  you  remark,  the  growing  tendency  is  to  submit  a  num- 
ber of  proofs  out  of  proportion  to  the  order  given  ;  and  very  probably  a 
resitting  for  some  trifling  objection  or  caprice,  so  well  known  to  photo- 
graphers, follows  upon  his  extra  endeavours  to  obtain  success.  It  is  a 
subject  so  important  to  the  profession  throughout,  that  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  discussed  and  formulated  into  some 
definite  rules,  to  be  used  with  discretion  by  each  individual  firm ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  unless  there  is  unity  of  action  throughout  the  profession, 
it  is  quite  hopeless  to  alter  the  existing  state  of  things.  If  that  could  be 
brought  about,  I,  for  one,  should  be  devoutly  thankful. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

63a,  Baktr-street,  Portman-square,  W.  Wiluam  Grove. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Concerning  the  number  of  proofs  to  be  submitted  for  approval, 
ray  experience  is  that  two  are  enough,  for  this  simple  reason  :  If  the  dress, 
as  to  fit,  style,  or  other  objections,  does  not  please  the  party,  if  you  were 
to  take  fifty,  they  would  all  be  condemned.  I  have  found  this  out  yenrs 
since.  I  found,  in  practice,  this  answers  perfectly:  If  they  are  found 
fault  with,  it  is  easy  to  take  two  others  as  a  re-sit. 

I  have  an  idea  it  is  possible  to  make  oneself  too  cheap. — I  am, 
yours,  (fee.  An  Artist. 

Cardiff,  November  20,  1889. 

• 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY'S 

COUNCIL. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Early  in  the  present  year  the  Photographic  Club  appointed  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  desirability  of  adopting  an  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  for  writing  photographic  formula,  and  in  due 
course  this  Committee  issued  a  Keport  recommending  that  a  certain 
course  be  adopted.  This  Keport  was  sent  to  each  of  the  recognised 
photographic  societies  with  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  distinctly  stating 
that  it  was  for  communication  to  his  Society,  and  asking  for  its  support 
in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  its  principles.  The  letter  and  report  were 
duly  received  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but,  with  a  want  of  courtesy  to  the  Photographic  Club,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  was  not  intentional,  the  matter  has  not  been  brought 
before  the  Society,  except  that  in  the  next  number  of  the  journal  of  the 
Society  the  letter  and  Keport  were  printed,  together  with  an  intimation 
that  the  Council  had  discussed  the  matter,  and  had  replied  that  the  Society 
would  co-operate  in  getting  the  proposed  system  adopted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  one  much  interested  in  the  question 
involved,  I  felt  that  such  an  important  subject  deserved  serious  considera- 
tion before  the  Society  should  be  pledged  to  any  definite  course,  and  I 
considered  that  the  decision  should  not  be  left  to  that  small  number  of 
the  members  who  are  chosen,  presumably  for  their  business  abiUties,  and 
not  for  their  scientific  knowledge,  to  conduct  its  aiiairs.  The  following 
letter  was,  therefore,  addressed  by  me  to  the  Hon.  Secretary : — 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  June  number  of  the  journal  there  is  published  a  letter 
addressed  to  you  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club  enclosing  a 
Report  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  that  Club  for  communication  to  your  Society. 
Up  to  the  present  the  Society  has  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  question  raised,  but  I  find  it  stated  at  the  foot  of  the  Report  that  the 
Council  have  considered  the  question  and  have  replied  in  the  name  of  the 
Society. 

I  regret  it  should  bo  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Council,  in  discussing 
and  adjudicating  upon  a  purely  scientific  question,  such  as  that  referred  to  the 
Society  in  this  case,  is  not  only  exceediug  its  function,  which  is  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  Society,  but  is  robbing  the  ordinary  members  of  what  is  most 
distinctly  their  right  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  any  photographic  matter 
brought  to  the  Society  for  discussion.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  quite  competent  for  the  Society,  as  a  body,  to  repudiate  the  dictum 
of  the  Council  upon  such  a  question.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Mackib. 

To  this  I  have  received  a  reply  that  "  the  Council  do  not  see  their  way 
to  taking  any  further  steps  with  regard  to  the  question." 

Having  thus  failed  in  bringing  the  matter  before  my  fellow-members  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Council  through  the  proper  channel,  I  am  reluctantly 
compelled  to  state  my  case  in  the  present  manner. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  reform  in  the  laws  of  the  Society 
has  not  resulted  in  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  its 
government,  and  that  the  present  Council  should  have  chosen  to  follow 
the  worst  traditions  of  its  predecessors.  Under  past  misrule  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  Society  long  since  ceased  to  be  acknowledged ; 


but  a  time  has  come  when,  nnder  vigorous  and  conscientious  administra- 
tion, tiere  is  hope  that  its  prestige  might  be  restored.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  the  opportunity  were  neglected. — I  am,  yours,  *c., 

10,  Qaeen'e-road,  N.W.,  November  18,  1889.  A.  Mackib. 

[Ilaving  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  revolution,  ieopardising  the  very 
existence  of  the  Society,  that  arose  from  cognate  causes  feveral  years 
ago,  -we  feel  concerned  at  any  member  of  the  Society  thinking  that 
the  Council  oversteps  its  functions  in  deciding  upon  matters  which 
rightly  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  members  generally. — Ed.] 

♦ 

EXHIBITION  MATTERS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — ^I  have,  like  "  An  Old  Medallist,"  and  "  Wyrall,"  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  past  looked  forward  to  the  annual  trip  to  town  to 
visit  the  big  Society's  Show,  to  see  the  work  of  exhibitors  who  are  recog- 
nised as  masters  in  our  art.  Alas  I  what  has  become  of  them  ?  There 
are  certainly  a  few  left  whom  the  bronze  bait  appears  to  attract,  but 
where  are  the  majority  ?  Have  they  received  sufiicient  honours  from  the 
Society,  or  are  they  lamenting  over  damaged  frames,  or  does  their  work 
get  better  shown  and  their  frames  get  better  treated  at  the  provincial  ex- 
hibitions?   Echo  seems  to  favour  the  latter. 

This,  doubtless,  accounts  for  the  grand  shows  of  photography  made  at 
many  of  the  provincial  exhibitions  within  these  last  three  or  four  years, 
and  the  magnificent  collection  now  annually  brought  together  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  platinotype,  carbon,  and  silver  can  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage, which  cannot  be  done  when  work  from  all  three  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  huddled  and  mixed  together  indiscriminately  in  one  small  room, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  painful  to  look  upon,  and  reminds  one  of  a  cheap 
draper's  shop  where  contrasts  are  great — reds  and  blues  being  mixed 
together  with  startling  effect.  If  platinotype,  carbon,  and  silver  are  to  be 
shown  together  in  one  small  room,  let  them  he  shown  fairly  and 
advantageously  to  each,  and  not  be  mixed  together  like  a  mosaic  or  fancy 
tile  pavement.  And  why  should  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  exhibitors 
be  allowed  to  appear  upon  their  works  year  after  year,  and  yet  the  rules 
sent  out  by  the  Society  forbid  such  practices?  I  myself  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  remormting  pictures  which  have  had  my  name  and  address 
upon  them,  fearing  they  might  be  rejected,  and  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  by  putting  a  stroke  of  the  pen  through  the  address, 
or  pasting  a  piece  of  transparent  paper  over  same,  I  might  have  saved 
myself  trouble  and  expense,  and  have  got  an  advertisement  for  my  wall- 
space  money. 

I  have  exhibited  annually  for  about  fourteen  years  until  this  year,  and 
have  been  skied,  floored,  and  on  the  line,  and  still  I  am  discontented, 
and,  like  "An  Old  Medallist,"  and  "Wyrall,"  think  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  new  organization  and  a  new  Exhibition,  when  I  think  that  our  old 
friends  who  are  now  so  conspicuous  by  their  absence  would  again  put  on 
their  war  paint  and  come  to  the  front.  Trusting  that  some  of  them  more 
able  with  the  pen  than  myself  will  take  it  up,  and  let  us  know  wherefore 
their  absence — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Old  Medallist  No.  2. 

To  the  Editob. 
Sir, — During  the  past  few  days  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking 
to  several  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  profession,  both  London  and  pro- 
vincial.    A  few  of  the  replies  to  my  query,  as  to  why  they  had  ceased  to 
exhibit,  may  be  interesting. 

A.  "  No,  thank  you  ;  no  more  for  me.  The  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle.     Pall  Mall  packing  has  cost  me  dear." 

B.  "  Yes,  I  sent  about  half  a  dozen  important  pictures  this  year,  but 
they  were  distributed  all  over  the  place,  and  instead  of  being  a  good  show 
they  were  no  use  to  me  at  all.    I  shall  not  trouble  to  send  again." 

C.  "  Last  time  I  sent  I  had  to  hunt  up  my  pictures  from  Middlesex 
Hospital  way.   What  they  were  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  I  was  never 

told ;  but  that  year was  competing,  so  I  suppose  mine  were  carefully 

not  shown." 

D.  "  Yes,  I  was  offended,  and  had,  I  think,  cause.  I  had  to  listen  last 
time  to  one  of  my  very  best  works  being  pulled  to  pieces  by  one  of  the 
officials  at  the  very  top  of  his  by  no  means  musical  voice,  to  a  full  room. 
Of  course,  I  coald  not  reply,  however  absurd  his  strictures.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  had  him  outside  for  a  few  minutes  ! " 

E.  "  See  no  use  to  showing  my  style  and  methods,  to  be  copied  by  the 
fellow  '  over  the  way.'  " 

If  the  above,  which  are  genuine  expressions  of  opinion,  are  of  any  use, 
why  "there  they  are." — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  An  Old  Medallist. 

ROBINSON  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

Sib, — My  attention  having  been  arrested  by  a  letter  in  the  columns  of 
your  Journal,  by  Mr.  Bart.  Rous,  condemning  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Robinson  exhibited  at  the  Camera  Club,  I 
am  tempted  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  letter  is  assuredly  a  most  uncalled-for  attack 
upon  the  work  of  a  professional  photographer,  who,  as  the  pioneer  of 
combination  printing  and  picture  making  in  photography,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  raise  it  from  a  mere  mechanism  to  the  realms  of  art,  and  who  for 
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thirty  jtm  hks  laboured  euaat&y  and  eonseientionsly  in  the  same 
diiectioii  both  with  MiMtm  and  pa.  That  bis  labours  have  met  with 
the  nieeen  thejr  deaemd  ia  t«atilled  by  the  namber  of  gold  medals 
awarded  him  in  all  the  capitals  of  Enrope,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
■earoely  a  place  in  the  wcrld  in  which  photography  is  practised  ttiat  his 
name  is  not  known. 

Mr.  Boos  condemn!  in  toto  the  eombinations  as  nnnatmral  and  im- 
poaaibie,  and  the  figmea  aa  dieieed-up  models ;  but  this  is  an  assertion 
ao  eridently  nnjnrtified  by  facta,  that  it  may  be  passed  over  withont 
cominent. 

Conaidaniig  the  great  nmnber  of  wetks  Mr.  Bobinson  has  prodaced,  he 
would  be  iBOfe  than  human  had  he  never  erred,  bat  there  are  many 
examples  whieh  are  in  every  way  aa  much  entitled  to  be  called  works  of 
art,  as  any  to  be  found  on  the  walla  of  oar  art  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Bons  tella  na,  what  indeed  we  know,  that  a  photograph  mnst  be 
alao  a  picture  or  it  can  never  be  worthy  to  be  called  a  work  of  art.  But 
what  doe*  he  eonaider  conatitutaa  •  picture  ?  If  there  are  none  among 
Mr.  Bobtnioa'a  ooDeetioD,  where  il  be  going  to  find  them?  This  is  a 
■lap  at  profeiiional  prodnetiona  en  maut. 

But  who  is  this  Daniel  eoma  to  judgment?  ....  As  profeasional  men 
we  have  not  the  ilighteat  objection  to  Mr.  Bona'  atta^,  but  in  sheer 
jnatice  we  hope  he  will  show  na  eoma  of  lus  own  work  at  the  Society's 
RxbAttioa  next  year,  when  we  ahall  be  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  whether 
hia  erJtieiaBa  are  worth  eonaidantiaa  or  not.— 1  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Torquay,  Jfovewtber  18,  1889. W.  Dcbbaitt. 

To  tht  Editob. 
Sta, — '*  A  Member  of  the  Camera  Club,"  who  uses  my  name  so  freely, 
while  withholding  hta  own,  is  quite  welcome  to  his  opinion  of  my  photo- 
p^>hy.  He  profaaUy  admirea  it,  aa  much  as  I  do  myself,  aa  photography. 
Lei  me  rtmind  him  that  "  Mr.  Boaa'a  work  "  was  not  this  subject  of  my 
letter,  but  Mr.  H.  P.  BoUnaaa'a  wcA.    My  work,  being  worthlese,  would 

not  kasen  the  wnrthlniima  of  any  one  else's I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Tht  ArU  Clab.  Babt.  Boca. 
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EXHIBmON  OF  BEJLAXDEB'S  PHOTOOBAPHS. 
To  the  EniToa. 

Sta,— Would  yoa  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Camera  Club  jirnpoeee  that  the  next  Exhibition  in  the  Club  Booms,  after 
Mr.  H.  P.  Bobmeoo's  ia  eloeed,  should  eonsist  of  a  eollection  of  pietnrea  by 
Mr.  O.  O.  Bejlandar  t  To  ananre  a  faU  and  repveentative  number  of  his 
piataiw  being  broo^t  toaatbar,  I  ahonld  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your 
raadan  who  posaeaa  priote  by  BijlaniiT.  and  would  be  willing  to  lend 
them  ter  exhibitioii,  would  kindly  ""— ff'"'''*^**  with  ma  at  the  Club.— I 
am,  yooiB,  Ac,  Oaoaoa  DAvnoa,  lion.  See. 

Camtrm  Cltib,  31,  Btd/ord-ttrttt,  W.C.,  Sortmber  18,  1889. 


AMATBUBI8M. 
TtthtEanon. 
Bia,— Thi*  subject  reminda  aa  of  Sir  J.  D.  Lenton's  picture,  The  Ban- 
quet, in  which  a  monkey  ia  niai^  poaad  on  the  garden  wall  while  the 
gneala  dance  to  their  hearta'  oealMi.  Now  may  I  suggeat  a  way  out  of 
the  difBenhy  r— that  the  loUowfaig  ahtmieals  be  heavily  Uxcd :  pyrogallol. 
neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  quiael.  and  rikoaogen.  This  will  raise  the 
price  of  photographs  and  place  photogiaphy  in  the  good  old  poaition  it 
oeenpied  when  the  w«t  protima  «■■  to  Ibe  front.- 1  am,  ya 


SS,  CaUtU-nad,  Birminfhmm. 


D^yoara,  Ac, 
a.  YlCTOB  Paob. 


To  iJte  BnrroB. 

Sm,— I,  too.wiahieplaeea8taaaoatheeaimot  thiadiaenaaion,  "Pro- 
iMiiaaalAaalanr,"aiiaelaiBthaBcivOii|eof  yoor  eolnmnainthat  I  have 
baan  engaaed  in  llie  art,  more  or  laaa,  from  Uie  early  silver-plate  days— 
now,  alas '.  some  forty  years  ago— and  ae  a  subacriber  (in  the  stereotyped 
phrase)  all  throogh  from  the  birth  of  yoor  parent  journal  the  Liverpool  ; 
tboa  long  befatayoar  hnasUng  iai<im(ianls  existed,  or,  at  least,  put  forth 
snab  pntentioaa  elaima  aa  Ibejr  now  4o.  Why,  your  profeeaional  is  little 
mofa  than  a  mam  maaUna,  wuUng  and  eager,  I  grant  you,  at  all  times  to 
■Bther  a  wrinkla  or  tttttf9  a  laaaaa  from  the  so-called  amateur.  In  fact, 
taa  greater  nombar  of  yonr  aMMHtal  **  professionals  "  have  only  had  the 
discernment  and  wMom  to  galbar  nmnd  them  men  who  liave  mastered 
detail ;  and  theaa  |«i4esniwiala  eoold  not.  individually,  for  their  very  life, 
do  what  many  an  amaiear  eoold.  How  could  they?  They  have  to  live. 
Where  would  your  Jooanu.  be.  and  other  aimilar  publications,  and ,  indeed, 
tba  whole  art  itaell  and  ita  variona  infmioos  and  clever  craftsmen  who 
BOW  so  lariahly  and  hooeatly  minMar  to  its  wanta,  if  it  were  left  to  pro- 
tsasiooalsT  I^  nraaa  van  TRBBMiaiiiBjrT.  They  proeper  on  the  patient 
labour  of  amateura,  who.  la  many  OMaa.  take  to  the  art  as  a  relaxation 
from  other  and,  poasibly,  leaa  lamonamtive  pursuits.- 1  am,  yonra,  Ao., 

Pmniek,  Xorember  16,  1889.   Wn.  CAiJ>WBLt. 

To  the  EniToa. 
Sia,— Why  somanywords  about  the  name  "  Amateur?"    All  workers  in 
photofraphy  are  soppoatd  to  be  lovtra  of  it.    In  it  there  are  evidently 


three  classes  of  workers.  To  each  class  give  a  distinct  name,  and  be  done 
with  it. 

I  sDggest  that  we  call  the  first  class  "  Gentlemen  Amateurs,"  gentlemen 
who  work  at  it  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment  solely,  and  from  whom  we 
have  received  mnch,  and  from  whom  we  expect  to  receive  much  more. 
Next,  we  have — for  want  of  a  better  name  I  shall  call  the  "Professional 
Amateurs,"  or  "  Amateur  Professionals," — men  who  work  at  it  for  plea- 
sure, but  also  with  an  eye  open  for  profit. 

And,  lastly,  we  have  the  "  Professionals  proper,"  men  who  make  it  their 
daily  business,  or,  as  Mr.  Barnes  names  it,  "their  bread  and  butter." 

All  these  three  classes  are  equally  honest  and  legitimate ;  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  another  of  your  correspondents,  "  it  is  presumption  and 
impudence  in  any  man  to  find  fault  with  his  neighbour."  Eveiy  worker, 
as  a  sane  man,  has  entered  the  class  best  suited  to  his  own  interests,  and 
at  any  time  he  has  perfect  liberty,  should  he  repent  of  his  choice,  to 
leave  it  and  to  enter  the  one  he  likes  better.  There  is,  therefore,  no  cause 
for  ill-feeling  to  exist  in  any  class  against  its  neighbour;  and  the  man  who 
entertains  any,  is  not  only  an  enemy  to  his  class,  but  an  enemy  to  man- 
kind generally,  and  the  sooner  he  is  stamped  out  the  better  for  society. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac,  F, 

November  18.  « 

EIKONOGEN. 
To  the  Editor. 

Bib, — This  new  agent  is  having  anything  but  a  fair  and  common-Bense 
trial.  I  would  urge  those  who  try  it  to  stick  to  the  inventor's  formula 
for  some  time,  and  leave  their  experiments  till  afterwards. 

A  great  many  of  our  clever  men  complain  about  their  solutions  going 
black ;  if  they  will  take  care  that  the  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  sodas  are 
thoroughly  dissolved  before  adding  the  eikonogen,  they  wUl  find  this  dis- 
colouration disappear. 

For  myself,  1  dissolve  the  sodas,  leave  them  for  twelve  hours  or  more, 
and  then  add  the  "  kono,"  uting  dhtilled  water  only.  I  have  a  one  solu- 
tion developer  made  np  according  to  Dr.  Andresen's  formula,  whieh  is 
now  three  months  old,  and  it  is  still  as  clear  as  crystal. — I  am,  yours, 
Ac,  Henry  L.  Benwell. 

yolly  Bridge,  Oxford,  November  16,  1889. 


I 


TONING  DIFFICULTIES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Bn, — In  some  of  your  late  numbers  you  have  referred  to  the  numerous 
appeals  made  to  you  by  amateurs  concerning  their  difficulties  in  toning. 
One,  in  particular,  of  your  correspondents  much  excited  my  sympathy  by 
his  inability  to  escape  from  the  dirty,  reddiah-brown  tone.  Having  myself 
"  been  there,"  I  feel  tempted— with  your  kind  permission,  and,  of  course, 
thoroughly  endorsing  your  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  tor  strong  nega- 
tives, and  so  forth — to  offer  a  suggestion,  which,  I  venture  to  believe,  may 
benefit.  Judging  by  my  own  experience,  I  shonld  say  that  the  average 
amateur,  with  his  comparatively  few  prints  and  small  toning  bath,  errs  if 
he  acts  upon  the  rule  of  one  grain  of  gold  for  each  sheet  of  paper  to  be 
toned.  Given  good  negatives,  good  prints,  and  proper  care,  should  the 
tone  still  be  a  failure,  I  would  suggest  more  gold.  I  enclose  two  or  three  \ 
half -plate  prints  of  flowera  to  testify  as  to  my  own  results  in  tone.  I  claim 
DOthmg  remarkable,  bnt  that  by  using  "more  gold"  I  have  certainly 
eecaped  from  "the  dirty  reddish-brown."  I  use  soda — no  sulphite — for 
developing,  and  lor  printing  purpo$es  prefer  a  "  greenery-yallery " 
negative. 

I  use  preferably  the  lime  bath  as  given  by  Captain  Abney — the  No.  1  in 
his  "Instructions;"  1  somewhat  lessen  the  quantity  of  lime.  I  use 
Messrs.  Wataon's  tingle  albumenised  sensitive  paper. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bournemouth,  November  18,  1889.  J.  G.  B. 

[The  tone  of  the  priota  is  very  rich. — Ed.] 


(KTicDange  iSolumn. 

*,*  Ifo  charge  it  made  for  interting  Exchanget  of  Apparatut  in  thit  column  ; 
but  none  mil  be  imierted  unlett  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  I'hose 
Mihotpeeify  their rtjuiremenU at  "anythijigut^ul"  will theriifore understand 
the  reaton  cf  their  noimppearanee. 

Safe^  Uojcia,  ImUi  all  over,  will  bo  exchanged  for  cabinet  or  largrer  lens.  -  Address' 

0.  Bastibd,  Leastoo,  BnSolk. 
Will  exchange  four  weU-peinted  12x10'b  O^i  »>')  for  "'>  <>1<'  wbole-plate  or  10x8 
i,  complete.— Adaress,  Oairr,  38,  East-straet,  Leicester. 


SUrar  KngUih  laTer,  with  centre  second,  in  eichange  for  half-plate  portrait  lens, 

euners,  and  aUoi— Addms,  J.  Kxtik,  11,  Rodney-street,  Liverpool. 
I  will  eiduuga  tioUd  and  out  for  half-plate  rectilinear  lens  by  good  maker,  or  for 

good  half  and  whole  ilie  plates.— Address,  B.  Woodbow,  Park-street,  Towcester, 

Northamptouhire. 
I  will  flxobaiige  steteueoopfa  Btahogany  camera,  with  lenses,  five  slides,  and  tripod,  for 

half-tUata  bellows  oamera.— Address,  W.  CHnucuii-L,  Jan.,  fLotogr iplier,  East- 

streal,  Wareban,  Dorset. 
I  will  exchange  a  pair  of  Newton's  mahogany  lanterns  (fonrinch  oonilenaors),  in  case, 

for  a  cabinet  portrait  leu  or  rapid  symmetrical.— Address,  W.  T.  Whettee,  Photo- 

gimpher,  Villurs-road,  Bristol. 
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Will  exchange  enlarging:  lantern,  five-inob  oondenser,  and  blow-tUi'ougb  jet,  for 
Hnmber  or  Salvo  tricycle.  Each  article  to  be  sent  carriage  paid. — Address,  ti.  H. 
DUN3C0BX,  Chemist,  Downton,  Wilts. 

CniTersal  stndio  camera,  8i  x  6S,  two  slides,  and  Grabb's  2b  lens ;  portable  bellows 
camera,  10x8,  with  two  double  and  one  single  slides  and  doublet  lens;  and  large 
box  of  oil  colours;  to  exchange.  Wanted,  12x10  portable  bellows  camera  (DaU- 
mejir's  3b  or  3*  lous).— Address,  HEwirr,  80,  St.  Tuomas's-stieet,  WeTniouth. 


Slneiuecs  to  (fTortespondeme. 

*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  '  •  H.  Gbbbnwood  &  Co.  , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
"  Ansvxrs"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2  York-street,  Covent  Oarden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
dday.  No  notice  taken  oj  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  ■ 

W.  H.  D. — There  is  no  relationship  Ijetween  the  two. 

X.  X. — It  is  not  correct  that  every  one  at  the  French  Exhibition  got  a  medal, 
as  we  know  several  that  did  not. 

IXQCIRER. — There  will  be  more  than  one  article  on  the  subject  in  the  forth- 
coming Almanac.     Better  wait  for  tliat. 

A.  S.— An  ordinary  portrait  lens  works  quicker  than  the  others  named,  and, 
hence,  would  be  more  suitable  for  children's  portraits. 

W.  Wm's. — Read  tlie  articles  now  appe.aring  in  tlie  Journal  by  Mr.  Redmond 
Barrett.     These  will  give  you  the  required  iutormation. 

A  CORHKCTION. — Mr.  Alfred  Green  directs  our  attention  to  an  arithmetical 
error  in  an  article  on  lunar  photography,  in  which  156  is  printed  instead  of 

Developer. — If  the  solution  is  only  discoloured  to  the  extent  described,  its 

working  properties  will,  practically,  not  be  interfered  with.     Why  not  have 

tried  the  solution  before  writing ! 
H.  E.  M.  (Sea  View). — Get  some  one  to  give  you  a  few  lessons  in  retouching, 

or  study  the  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Redmond  Barrett  whioli 

appeared  in  our  volume  for  1886. 
Alex.  Stevenson. —The  recent  presentation  prints  of  the  Art  Union  are  all 

copyright,  therefore  to  pir.ate  tneni  subjects  the  pirate  to  the  penalties.     His 

bemg  a  .subscriber  to  the  Union  makes  no  difference. 
A.  H.  C. — The  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  correct  exposure  is  to  make  a  trial — 

fiving  different  portions  of  the  plate  different  exposures.     "Ordinary  gas 
urners  about  four  feet  away  "  is  no  data  upon  which  to  give  an  opinion. 
BSGrNXER. — Your  neighbour  cannot  prevent  the  building  ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  plans  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  local  autliorities.    Better  consult 
the  surveyor  of  the  district.     As  all  the  houses  are  uewly  erected,  there  can 
be  no  ancient  lights  to  be  interfered  with. 
.  J.  W. — In  copying  a  painting  with  orthochromatic  plates,  when  the  light  is 
somewhat  yellow  a  paler  screen  should  be  used  than  when  the  light  is  very 
clear  and  white.     In  copying,  when  the  light  is  very  yellow  the  colour  screen 
may  sometimes  advantageously  be  dispensed  with. 
NE-MO.— Send  an  example  of  the  trouble.      From  the  details  to  hand,  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  evil  arises  from  light  in  the  enlarging  room.     See 
that  no  white  light  gains  admittance  when  the  liglit  is  extemporaneously 
stopped  out.     A  crack  in  the  shutter  would  fully  account  for  the  difficulty. 

A.  Weston. — Why  not  coat  the  back  of  the  negative  with  matt  varnish  and 
then  scrape  it  away  in  the  highest  lights  ?  If  the  effect  obtained  by  this 
treatment  is  not  sufficient,  stump  a  little  plumbago  on  the  deepest  shadows. 
By  this  means  harmonious  prints  may  often  be  obtained  from  harsh  negatives. 

W.  Peel. — The  fact  of  the  lens  bearing  no  name  does  not  indicate  tliat  it 
is  necessarily  a  bad  one.  Tliere  are  many  excellent  lenses  in  use  which  have 
DO  maker's  name  upon  them.  The  name  of  a  maker  of  reputation  is  a 
guarantee  of  quality.  In  purchasing  a  second-hand  lens  without  a  name,  a 
trial  should  be  allowed. 

Egyptian  asks  : — "  If  I  enlarge  a  quarter-plate  negative  to  whole-plate,  how 
many  diameters  enlargement  would  that  be  called?" — Two  diameters,  of 
course.  A  foot  rule  shows  that  a  whole-jilate  measm-es  eight  and  a  h,alf 
inclies,  and  a  quarter-plate  four  and  a  quarter  inches  in  their  longest  dimen- 
sions.    The  enlargement  would  be  four  times  linear. 

Archer  says  the  plates  he  is  now  using,  though  exceedingly  good  in  other 
respects,  all  have  a  "metallic  or  iridescent  appearance,"  extending  for  half 
an  inch  or  more  round  the  margins,  with  no  detail  at  all  there.  He  asks  if 
there  is  any  means  of  avoiding  the  evil. — The  fanlt  is  with  the  plates  ;  they 
have  evidently  been  made  for  a  long  time.  There  is  no  remedy  but  fresh 
plates. 

B.  Gedge. — The  half-plate  "rapid"  will  certainly  answer  better  for  enlarging 
with  than  the  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  ;  but  your  camera  will  not  be  long 
enough  to  enable  you  to  enlarge  from  Hve  by  four  inches  up  to  ten  by  eight 
with  that  lens.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  have  a  cone  made  to  fit  the  front  of 
the  camera  so  as  to  lengthen  it  abont  twelve  iuclies.  M.ake  the  enhargements 
direct  on  bromide  paper.  If  you  make  an  enlarged  negative,  a  transparency 
must  first  be  produced. 

■George  B.  Andrews. — There  is  no  restriction  whiitever  in  photographing  the 
buildings  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  or  any  of  the  other  Belgian  cities.  Also,  tliere 
is  no  difficulty  in  taking  dry  plates  with  you,  the  Custom  House  officials 
knowing  all  about  photogiviphic  requirements,  and  being  civil  and  obliging. 
We  recommend  you  to  take  both  wide-angle  lenses  for  the  buildings,  some  of 
which  are  very  tall,  and  quick-acting  lenses  for  street  scenes,  which  will 
amply  repay  any  trouble  or  expense. 


G.  WiLMOT. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  are  no  dry  plates  prepared  for 

stripping  the  films  from  made  in  this  country,  though  they  are  articles  of 
commerce  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  Plener's  method  of  strip- 
ping with  hydrochloric  acid  is,  si>  you  say,  a  disagreeable  one  ;  still,  it  is  the 
best  in  pracrice.  If  celluloid  films  are  too  thick,  why  not  try  the  Eastman 
stripping  films?  They  are  well  adapted  for  reversed  negatives.  Messrs. 
Home  &  Thornthwaite,  Strand,  supply  reversing  mirrors. 
B.  B.  B.  writes,  complaining  that  he  recently  purchased  three  dozen  dry  plates, 
7J  X  5  size,  and  each  packet  contained  one  or  more  broken  ones,  and  severtil 
others  scratched  by  the  fragments  of  glass.  He  wishes  to  know  if  he  has 
any  means  of  recompense,  as  both  the  seller  and  the  maker  deny  their 
liability.  Our  correspondent  says  it  is  exceedingly  annoying  when  away 
from  home  to  find,  on  opening  a  dozen  packet,  two  or  three  broken  plates, 
and  as  many  more  useless  through  scratches. — We  are  quite  in  accord  with 
him. 

J.  W.  M.  requires  the  following  infonnation  : — "Can  yon  oblige  me  by  sug- 
gesting how  I  can  overcome  the  following  difficulty  ?— I  have  to  prepare  a 
large  number  of  sheets  of  tracing  cloth  for  the  iron  process,  jiositive  from 
positive,  but  cannot  prevent  the  liquid  from  going  through,  so  that  when 
printed  and  develo])ed,  it  always  leaves  a  black  back.  I  have  tried  resin  in 
turps  and  alcohol,  rubbed  in,  also  liquid  indiarubber,  arrowroot,  and  such 
like— two  coatings — but  cannot  get  over  it.  There  must  be  some  method, 
although  I  am  ignorant  of  it ;  perhaps  in  the  place  of  tracing  cloth  there  is 
some  other  finely  woven  cotton  usei?" — Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can 
enlighten  our  correspondent. 

Top  Light  wi-ites  ; — "Your  advice  as  to  the  following  will  oblige.  I  have  taken 
a  house  in  which  is  a  large  room  with  a  good  side,  but  no  top  light ;  now, 
I  wish  to  convert  this  into  a  studio  to  do  portraiture  and  copying ;  what 
can  be  done  to  the  top  and  reverse  side  so  as  to  get  an  all-round  light  ?  Can 
you  advise  any  kind  of  retiectors  for  this  purpose  ?  Is  a  top  light  really  neces- 
sary ?  The  room  is  about  fifteen  feet  by  ten  feet,  with  side  light  two  feet 
from  each  end  and  about  two  feet  Ironi  the  floor.  I  think  by  conniving  a  bit  I 
can  make  this  room  to  turn  out  decent  work." — Very  good  portraits  can  be 
taken  in  a  room  such  as  that  described.  If  the  side  light  be  high  it  becomes 
practically  a  top  light.  Our  correspondent  does  not  say  the  height,  or  we 
could  better  advise.  However,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  employ  reflectors — 
either  white  or  jiale  blue — to  soften  tlie  shadows.  Under  such  conditions  as 
these  it  will  be  found  better  to  use  large  reflectors  placed  at  a  distance  than 
small  ones  closer  to  the  subject. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednesday,  November  27. — Tlie  monthly  lantern 
meeting. 

Photographic  Scraps.  —  This  monthly  (November  issue)  issued  by  the 
Britannia  Works  Company,  is  full  of  variety  as  usual.  It  makes  nice  desultory 
reading. 

Exhibition  of  Animal  Paintings. — The  committee  of  the  Animals'  Institute 
will  open  their  Winter  Exhibition  of  Animal  Paintings  on  December  7,  when 
the  Institute  med.als  will  be  presented  for  the  encouragement  of  animal  artists. 
All  exhibits  must  be  sent  before  or  on  December  1,  to  9,  Kinnerton-street, 
Belgrave-square. 

Transparency  Frames.  —  Messrs.  Mawsou  &  Swan  have  submitted 
specimens  of  a  simple  transparency  frame  they  are  introducing.  It  consists  of 
a  half-round  metallic  band,  which  is  Iwnt  so  as  to  surround  the  transparency, 
with  corner  pieces  to  prevent  its  falling  out.  It  is  suspended  by  a  chain 
affixed  to  the  two  upper  corners. 

Crystallised  Eikonogen. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  a 
sample  of  a  new  make  of  Dr.  M.  Andresen's  Eikonogen,  which  presents  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  any  we  have  previously  seen,  being  in  the  form  of  large 
crystals,  having  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge.  Approved  formula;  for  its  use  as  a 
developer  accompany  each  bottle.  Great  things  may  be  anticipated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  fine  preparation  of  this  useful  developing  agent. 

RoYTON. — A  Photographic  Exhibition,  in  aid  of  the  Cliurch  restoration  fund, 
Royton  (near  Oldliam),  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Royton,  on  February  5 
to  20,  1890.  Several  medals  are  ottered.  Applications  for  space  must  be  made 
not  later  than  December  31,  1889.  A  small  entrance-fee  will  be  charged  for 
pictures,  a  charge  of  five  shillings  being  made  to  each  exhibitor  of  apparatus. 
Address,  Rev.  Geo.  Gibson,  Royton  (near  Oldham),  enclosing  stamped  envelope 
for  reply. 

Muybridge  at  Bath. — On  Monday,  December  2,  Mr.  Muybridge  is  to  give 
his  celebrated  lecture  on  A  niauil  Locmiwtion  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Bath, 
which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  will  be  illustrated  by  his  ^oopraxiscope 
and  a  large  series  of  instantaneous  pliotographs.  This  lecture  is  to  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mayor  of  Bath  and  the  Presidents  and  Officers  of  all  the 
local  scientilic  and  art  societies,  including  the  Bath  Photographic  Society. 
Every  one  interested  in  the  passibilities  and  capabilities  of  photography  ought 
to  be  present. 
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POSITIVES  ON  CELLULOID. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  an  «isy  matter  nnwa<Uys  to  hit  iipon 
auy  strikini;  nnvelty  in  connexion  with  photot^raphy  capable  of 
taking  ami  boldini;  the  popular  ftwoy,  and  wc  are,  therefore, 
surpriited  th»t  no  practical  lue  baa  yet  itp(tarently  been  made 
of  celluloid  fur  poaitive  puqicMca.  Tlie  public  at  large  is  apt 
to  tire  of  one  jiarticular  style  of  picture ;  tonfours  jierdrie  is, 
metaphorically  speaking,  no  mora  pleasant  when  applied  to 
photographs  than  in  the  literal  eenee,  ami  though  silver  prints 
have  for  ao  long  a  period  held  the  premier  position,  there  are 
uut  «-anting  signs  that  at  last  thej  are  losing  their  firm  hold 
«a  public  favour.  The  rival  eUfans  of  ^.-latino-bromide  and 
platinum  printa  have  begun  to  aaaert  themselves,  even  outside 
till'  circle  of  those  whose  artiatie  inatinetM  from  the  first  led 
them  to  approTO  the  ohaat«  delieMj  of  the  platinum  proof; 
indeed,  it  only  required  the  ehiig>  of  fkshiun,  the  necessaiy 
«duoatioa  to  the  ouol  tooce  and  matt  surface,  to  cause  the 
paUie  taate  to  extend  in  the  new  direct  ioa 

Bat,  though  platinotype  and  bromide  prints  have  now  become 
regnlariy  reoogniaed  prodoeta  of  the  profoaaional  atudio,  it  is 
difficult  in  a  practically  buainem  way  to  n>uso  any  great  amount 
of  enthusiaam  in  their  (aroor  over  aad  above  the  ordinary  and 
DormaL  The  vast  weU-t»do  daaaM  look  u|)on  it  as  a  matter 
of  duty  to  be  photogr^ihed  from  tiiae  to  time,  but  as  to  moat 
people  the  ordeal  is  not  a  pkaaant  one — it  is  postponed  as 
frequently  and  aa  Car  aa  poaeible,  and  nothing  short  of  a  decided 
oorelty  will  dectriiy  aittetv  into  anythinj;  like  enthusiasm. 

Since  the  introdnotioa  of  oellok^  in  extremely  thin  sheets 
in  thia  country,  a  oonaidenbie  demand  has  ariaeu  for  the  films 
for  negative  work,  and  we  have  seen  several  very  fine  effects 
for  deeofativo  purpoaea  in  the  form  of  trans|«rencies  both  for 
fimming  and  for  ornamental  glanng.  The  slightly  roughed 
muttet  of  the  ceUnloid  nnderi  it  ammently  suitable  for  this 
daaa  of  work,  the  grain  beinx  finer  and  more  delicate  than  the 
■mooUieet  groand  glass,  while  the  details  of  the  picture  are  as 
well  thrown  up  aa  with  a  t'»<'lf«ng  of  greater  density. 

Bat  it  ia  not  in  the  dirwtioa  of  transparencies  that  we 
coneider  odlnloid  haa  been  ne^aeted,  but  mther  of  positives 
to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light,  whether  for  framin;,'  or  for  album 
porpoaee.  Opal  pictores  which,  when  artistically  executed,  far 
excel  the  beat  paper  printa,  both  in  delicacy  of  detail  and  rich- 
nem  of  gradation,  have  kmg  hdd  a  deaervedly  high  position, 
and  have  eonaanded  high  prioea  when  something  out  of  the 
common  or  above  the  average  of  "an  ordinary  portrait"  is 
required.  But  opal  in  every  form  ia,  at  present,  suffering  from 
the  eflecta  of  over-cheap  production ;  the  shop  windows  have 
been  full  fi>r  some  time  past  of  indifferently  executed  opals  of 
an/  and  evety  kind  of  subject,  and  for  almost  every  possible 


purpose,  until  the  ordinary  mortal  has  got  sick  of  them,  w'.iila 
the  former  patrons  of  the  better  class  of  opal  have  lost  faith 
in  it. 

As  a  substitute  for  opal,  we  can  imagine  nothing  better  tliaa 
the  imitation  ivory,  seveml  different  kinds  of  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced,  though  none,  wc  think,  approaches 
celluloid  in  g^ieral  gootl  qualities.  The  colour,  for  one  thing, 
is  to  the  artistic  eye  far  more  pleasing  than  the  cool  tint  of 
most  opal  gloss  ;  it  is  better  suited  to  warm  tones,  though  not 
one  whit  inferior  to  opal  for  cool  greys  or  black.  It  is  lighter, 
less  bulky,  less  fragile  than  glass,  and  may  be  so  used  as  to 
require  no  mounting  either  for  framing  or  any  other  purpose. 

Tlie  material  we  now  refer  to  differs  from  the  celluloid 
employed  for  negatives,  both  in  thickness  and  translucency ; 
an  opaque  white  or  cream-coloured  pigment  is  combined  with 
the  celluloid,  which  gives  it  a  certain  degree  of  opacity, 
increasing,  of  course,  with  the  thickness  of  the  material,  and 
this  can  be  varied  at  will.  We  employed  nearly  ten  years  ago 
a  sample  made,  we  believe,  by  the  British  Xylonite  Company, 
of  Hoxton,  which  was  upwards  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  though  that  now  supplied  by  the  English  agents  of 
the  .'Vnierican  maniifacturers^is  only  about  a  fourth  of  that 
thickness.  One  side  is  finished  with  an  extremely  fine  polish, 
fidly  equal  to  ivory,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  latter  is  still 
further  enhanced  by  a  most  natural  and  skilful  imitation  of 
the  ivory  grain.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  moisture,  not 
liable  to  stain,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  way  as  convenient  as  glass ; 
and  why  the  makers  of  plates  and  films  should  have  so  far 
neglected  so  promising  a  novelty  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  Such 
films  iu  the  sensitive  condition  have  been  placed  on  the  market, 
but  apparently  did  not  "take,"  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  public  after  all. 

Failing  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  sensitised  celluloid,  it 
is  not  a  difiicult  matter  for  the  photographer  himself  to  coat  it 
with  emulsion.  The  material  is  obtainable  from  the  agents, 
whose  address  will  be  found  in  our  columns,  in  sheets  measuring 
50  X  20  inches,  costing  7*.  or  8«.,  and  as  eacli  slieet  will  cut  up 
into  about  thirty  cabinets  it  will  be  seen  that  the  celluloid  is 
cheaper  than  good  opal  glass. 

Any  good,  slow  emulsion  will  answer  well  for  positives,  but 
it  is  better  that  it  should  for  the  purpose  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  gelatine  and  less  silver  than  is  usual  when  a 
negative  image  is  required.  This  gives  a  more  transparent 
deposit,  and  adds  to  the  depth  and  ricimess  of  gnulation. 

It  will  not  be  foimd  convenient,  working  on  a  small  scale,  to  # 
coat  the  full-sized  sheets,  nor,  indeed,  anything  much  exceeding 
one-sixth  of  the  dimensions,  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  getting 
the  flexible  material  to  be  perfectly  flat.    We  have  tried  a 
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variety  of  waj-s  of  secniring  this  end,  but  find  nothin»  more 
convfuicut  tliuu  to  squeegee  the  celluloid  on  to  a  slicot  of  plate 
gliiss  previously  coated  with  an  adhesive  material,  sucli  as  india- 
rubber  solution  or  one  of  the  adhesive  plasters  obtainable  at 
finy  chemists.  A  very  thick  mixture  of  gelatine  and  glycerine, 
similar  to  tiie  well-known  "gi-.iph"  composition,  answers  well  if 
the  emulsion  is  not  too  hot  when  poured  on,  and  we  have  even 
succeeded  by  simply  wetting  the  glass  before  laying  down  the 
celluloid.  What  is  I'cqnired  is  simjjly  to  retain  the  sheet  in 
contact  with  the  ghiss  until  the  cuadsion  has  set,  after  which 
it  may  be  stripped  oft'  and  huug  up  to  dry. 

The  size  of  the  sheets  coated  will  depend  upon  the  sizes  to 
■^vhich  they  are  subsc'Hieutly  to  be  cut ;  it  should  not  be  too 
great,  owing  to  the  ditliculty  wc  have  menti(mcd,  nor  too  small, 
or  extra  time  and  labour  will  be  wasted  in  coating.  The 
cabinet  size  cuts  rather  awkwardly  into  50  x  20  so  as  to  use 
the  material  (o  best  advantflgc,  thougli  for  general  purposes  the 
dimensions  are  very  convenient.  Whatever  size  be  selected, 
care  should  be  taken  to  allow  for  cutting  off  bad  edges,  which 
are  more  liable  to  occur  with  celluloid  than  with  glass. 

The  next  point  is  the  cleaning  or  preparing  the  surface  to 
receive  the  emulsion,  and  this  is  a  rather  difficidt  task,  owing 
to  the  apparent  groasincss  of  the  celluloid.  The  trouble  is 
vastly  lessened  by  slightly  abrading  the  surface  ;  but  then,  for 
(soaie  purposes,  the  beauty  of  the  imitation  ivory  picture, 
cs]-ecially  iu  small  sizes,  lies  in  its  fine,  though  unobtrusive 
polish.  If  a  matt  suifaco  will  answer,  then  the  polish  may  be 
rcjioved  by  friction  with  prepared  chalk,  made  into  a  thin 
paste  with  alcohol  ;  or,  perhaps,  a  better  plan  is  to  pour  plain 
methylated  alcohol  on  and  ofl'a  few  times,  when,  upon  setting 
it  aside  to  dry,  the  surface  will  bo  found  to  have  lost  its  fine 
linisb.  A  little  ctl.er  may  be  added  to  the  alcohol  to  increase 
the  mntt  effect. 

\Vhen  it  is  requisite  to  preserve  the  high  polish,  some  other 
means  must  be  adopted  of  causing  the  emulsion  to  take  to  the 
repellent  surface.  Similar  precautious  are  frequently  taken  in 
conj miction  with  glass,  such  as  apjilying  a  preliminary  coating 
of  such  solutions  as  .silicate  of  potash  or  sugar,^ind  these  might 
fiuswer  with  celluloid,  though  we  are  not  in  favour  of  such 
applications.  Polishing  with  powdered  talc  wo  have  practised 
with  Euccesi',  though  it  occasionally  fails ;  but  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure  it  is  better  to  follow  up  the  latter  treatment 
Tiy  giving  a  coating  of  plain  gelatine  solution  contaiuing 
10  gr:uns  of  gelatine,  ^  grain  chrome  alum,  and  i  drachm 
methylated  alcohol  to  each  ounce  of  water.  This  may  be 
poured  on  to  the  levelled  celluloid,  or  the  latter  may  be  floated 
on  the  gelatine,  and  the  surplus  in  cil:her  case  drained  off 
•without  waiting  for  it  to  set.  Before  jilacing  the  coated  sheet 
away  to  dry,  examine  it  carefully  to  see  that  the  gelatine  has 
not  run  away  from  any  portions ;  if  it  has,  the  bare  portions 
must  bo  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  the  gelatine 
solution  and  the  coating  or  floating  repeated. 

When  t!i9  celluloid  so  prepared  is  dry,  it  is  ready  for  coating 
-with  emulsion,  which  will  then  take  readily  to  the  surface  and 
adhere  perfectly.  For  coating,  let  the  celhdoid  be  laid  down 
njiju  ghi-ss  iu  the  manner  described,  and  then  covered  with 
emulsion  just  as  if  it  were  a  glass  i)late  only,  the  fdm  and 
sufijjort  being  laid  upon  a  levelled  slab  to  set  in  the  ordinary 
mau-.ior.  When  set  (juite  hanl,  insert  the  point  of  a  penknife 
between  calluloid  and  glass,  and  tlie  two  will  part  readily, 
and  the  sensitive  film  may  be  hung  up  iu  the  drying  cupboard 
to  dry. 

Ju  cutting  up  to  size,  a  glass  shape  and  a  pair  of  long-bladed 


scissoi-s  will  prove  more  satisfactory  than  any  form  of  cuttin- 
or  trimming  knife,  owing  to  tiie  thickness  and  toughness  of  tl 
material ;  but  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  reducing  the  sheei  - 
to  standard  and  unifonn  size,  where  it  is  availai)k',  is  the  card 
or  moTint-cutting  machine  that  now  is  to  be  found  in  many 
studios.  This  is  at  once  exiieditious  and  accurate,  and  nothiufir 
IS  so  essential  to  neatness  of  finish  or  accuracy  in  cutting. 

Collodion  emulsion  may  be  substituted  for  gelatine  if  pre- 
ferred, but  if  applied  to  the  bare  celluloid  will  slightly  lower 
the  gloss,  and  at  times  tend  to  produce  a  slightly  sunken 
appearance  in  the  shadows.  The  preliuuuai-y  coating  of  gelatine 
obviates  this,  tluis  retaining  the  full  polish  and  giving  briUiaucei 
and  transparency  to  the  image. 

Pictures,  whether  portrait  or  landscape,  should  be  printed 
under  a  ma.sk,  in  order  to  provide  a  clear,.white  margin,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  of  large  size,  which  are  better  framed  oi- 
mouuted  without  margin.  If  protected  b}'  meaus  of  a  suitable- 
varnish,  such  pictures  may  be  placed  in  albums  or  framed  with- 
out glass,  and  exhibit  little  tendency  to  succumb  to  the  ordinary: 
wear  and  tear  to  which  such  tbitigs  are  subjected. 

We  repeat,  in  conclusion,  our  surprise  that  so  little  has  been 
done  in  this  kind  of  picture ;  but  jjcrhaps  some  of  the  plate 
makers  will,  ere  long,  remedy  the  neglect  by  placing  the  coated 
celluloid  for  positives  on  the  market. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    INTERIOKS. 
No.  11. 

Lenses  and  camera  selected,  the  tripo<l  claims  an  imjjortanfc 
share  of  attention,  and,  seeing  that  an  exposure  may  I'ange- 
over  many  hours,  sometimes  even  days,  rigidity  and  steadiness 
are  naturally,  essential,  conditions  of  construction.  AVo  know 
many  old  hands  who  have  a  very  decided  prefereuca  in  this 
kind  of  work  for  the  okl-fashioned  triangular  top  and  ash 
tripod,  made  still  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  known  a 
quarter  of  a  centin-y  ago.  AV^here  it  can  be  used  nothing  can 
excel  it ;  but  it  so  often  happens  that  the  best  .standpoint  for  a 
particular  view  may  be  from  some  inconvenient  corner,  against 
an  immoveable  iiicco  of  furniture,  off  a  flight  of  stairs,  through 
a  narrow  aperture,  or  in  one  of  the  many  awkward  spots  that 
those  skilled  in  iiiteriors  are  only  too  familiar  with,  that  to  use 
such  a  tripod  is  almost  impossible.  On  these  occasions,  one 
capable  of  adjustment  as  regards  the  length  of  its  legs  is  a 
sine  qml  non.  It  is  true  that  extemporised  makeshifts  can  be 
employed,  and  with  advantage ;  thus  we  have  used  a  pair  of 
library  steps,  and  have  not  disdained  the  loan  of  a  portable 
stand  for  a  butior-'s  tray,  two  of  which,  superposed,  stood  us  in 
good  stead  on  one  particular  occasion.  A  tripod  selected,  the 
first  difficulty  that  is  likely  to  present  itself  will  ba  the  slipping 
of  its  points  upon  the  stone  floor  of  church  or  public  building, 
or  the  polished  wood  of  a  well-built  mansion.  To  avoid  this, 
either  the  legs  must  be  tied,  or,  what  is  better,  iudiarubber 
or  cork  or  other  shoes  provided  to  fit  the  metal  points,  and 
prevent  the  sliding  away  that  will  happen,  though  the  utmost 
care  Ijo  exercised  iu  inserting  them  in  the  interstices  between 
the  tiles  or  other  jiortions  of  the  floor.  But,  again  to  extem- 
porise an  expedient,  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  really  of 
partiality  for  one  or  two  door-mats  to  subserve  the  purpose  of 
slip-preventing.  They  are  to  be  had  in  every  house  and  every 
public  building,  and  one  for  the  front  limb  and  another  for 
those  at  the  back  form  a  foothold  which  cannot  be  excelled. 
Pi'ovided,  let  us  add,  that  the  points  of  the  ti'ipod  are  well 
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wreBScd  down  into  the  mata,  for  daring  au  exposore  of  several 
1iOUi«  we  have  known  of  blurring  being  produced  by  a  slight 
sinking  of  the  whole  into  the  body  of  the  semi-elastic  surface 
of  a  good  cocoa-fibre  mat. 

Slightly  departing  from  the  natural  sequence  of  work  in  the 
aetnal  process  of  taking  au  interior  negative,  we  may  here,  so 
as  to  keep  the  more  purely  mechanical  aspects  of  the  case 
together,  refer  to  the  "  focussing  ; "  we  mean  the  examination 
of  the  image  and  getting  it  into  focus — a  very  slight  matter  to 
the  inexperienced  it  may  appear,  but  by  no  meaua  so  in  reality. 
It  is,  in  likct,  so  difficult  at  times,  that  we  have  placed  a  camera 
and  plate  ready  focoased  in  tiht,  and  used  our  judgment  only  as 
to  its  being  in  focua.  The  common  difficulty  is  tlie  necessity  of 
working  in  a  comer  or  ■omo  excessively  craroi)ed  position, 
an<I  finding,  upon  examining  the  ground  g1»ss,  that  there  is 
(iT..,tr.Mif1v  nothing  to  be  seen  owing  to  the  al«ence  of  any 
%■  lit  in  the  apartment  to  be  photographed.     Here  it  is 

that  tnc  absence  of  a  tail-board  or  other  projection  under  the 
chin  will  be  appreciated.  Howerer,  if  the  head  is  kept  well 
oovered  with  the  cloth,  the  eyes  will,  in  a  few  minntcs,  begin 
to  peroeire  sufficient  to  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to 
how  the  subject  generally  falU  upon  the  screen,  thougli  it  will 
usually  happen  that  some  portions  can  only  be  calculated  as 
occupyiu.'  a  certain  position.  It  may  be  that  the  chief  interest 
of  tlir  jicture  centres  in  some  particularly  dark  ])iece  of 
can-iii;c.  'lO  it  wood  or  stone,  and  that  this  in  particular  must 
be  in  focna  at  all  haiards.  A  white  pocket^umdkerchief  waved 
about,  clone  to  iu  sorikce,  bj  an  assistant  will  aid  in  fixing  its 
position,  though  occasions  will  arise  when  there  is  not  light 
eoough  for  even  this  expedient  to  succeed.  The  plan  then  is 
simply  to  light  a  wax  match  or  taper,  and  let  it  lie  held  at  the 
salient  points  neoeassiy  to  be  examined ;  this  will  fix  the 
position  o(the  object,  and  permit  a  proper  fi^us  to  be  obtained. 
Ta  our  own  practice,  at  sundry  times,  we  have  met  instances 
where  no  other  method  was  aTailable. 

The  difficolty  may  arise,  perhaps,  that  an  essential  portion  of 
the  view,  although  uaing  tho  shortest  fix-tis  lens  possible,  just 
extends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  pfaUe,  even  when  the  IhxIv  is 
L  nifsi-iil  in  the  smallest  possible  space  ;  when,  in  fact,  that 
little  extra  space  for  retiring  the  camera  is  just  what  is  needed 
to  ennbie  the  whole  of  the  solJMt  to  be  embraced  in  the  field 
of  riew.  Here  a  pair  of  steps  as  a  tri|>od  will  come  in  with 
cxcdlent  eOTect  Ijet  the  steps  be  planted  rigidly  parallel  U> 
the  wall,  the  camera  placed  on  the  to|»,  and  tho  new  fixusacd 
in  the  ordinary  way  ;  if  a  smaU  stop  cannot  be  used,  the  focua 
must  be  so  arranged  ss  to  allow  for  a  little  extra  distance. 
Then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  push  the  steps,  camera,  and  all, 
ri:<ht  against  the  wall,  an<l  everything  will  l>o  in  tho  right 
place  on  the  gK^imd  glaas. 

Very  proUbly  it  will  be  found,  when  all  this  is  done,  that 

the  t    'using  screen  cannot  be  removed  to  make  way  for  the 

dark  slide,  or  that  the  shutter  of  the  latter  has  no  sitacc  for 

being  withdrawn.     There  need  again  be  no  difficidty.    All 

that  is  necessary  is  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  the 

camera  to  iU  mipport,  either  by  pencilling  or  scratching  lines 

corresponding  with  iU  sides  on  to  the  top  of  the  support,  or, 

fi  ■  jilacing  a  eonplo  of  heary  books  one  on  each  side, 

camera  can  just  be  withdrawn  without  moving 

them.    This  allows  it  to  be  remored  and  rcplace<l  without  any 

sliifVinif  of  the  position  of  tho  image.     The  slide  may  now  be 

ii   •  r:.  I,  the  shutter  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  replaced  ready 

ling.     There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  succeed- 

.. IS  be  carcfdlly  done;  and,  indeed,  occasions  may  arise 


when  tliis  removal  from  the  camera  stand,  charging  with  slide, 
and  replacing,  may  occur  when  tlie  actual  focussing  is  done  in 
the  usual  way.  Wheu  the  camera  is  on  tlie  stand,  a  simple  plan 
of  marking  its  position  is  to  stick  a  few  pieces  of  postage-stamp 
paper  on  its  underside  and  just  against  the  edges  of  the  triangle. 
We  will  conclude  this  aspect  of  the  subject  by  referring  to 
levelling  the  camera.  In  some  otherwise  excellent  cameras 
there  is  not  complete  parallelism  between  the  front  and  the 
ground  glass,  and  as  it  is  so  easy  in  a  building  to  run  the  eye 
along  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  any  door,  window  frame,  or 
pillar,  to  ascertain  that  it  is  truly  vertical,  the  spirit  level  itself 
is  apt  to  be  discarded  and  evil  may  then  result.  For  it  is  ever 
to  be  remembered  that  to  ensure  parallelism  of  the  vertical 
lines  iu  a  picture  the  uprightness  of  the  front  must  be  entirely 
ignored  :  it  is  the  ground  glass  that  must  be  perfectly  upright ; 
no  matter  how  rigidly  perpendicular  to  the  floor  the  front  may 
be,  if  the  back  deviate  in  the  slightest  sloping  lines  will  result. 
Therefore,  before  leaving  the  focussing  let  the  back  be  ascer- 
tauied,  either  by  level,  by  plumb-line,  or  by  eye  comparison 
with  BiuTOUudings,  to  bo  truly  and  exactly  vertical. 


ExHiniTOBS,  photographic  or  otherwise,  at  the  late  French  Exhibition 
have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  the  number  of  medals  awarded  by  the 
Jurors  in  the  different  sections.  But  it  appears  on  this  occasion 
awarding  and  giving  are  totally  different  thiug.s.  It  is  true  tliat  the 
exhibitor  to  whom  a  gold  or  a  silver  medal  has  been  awarded  can 
have  it  by  paying  for  it,  and  on  no  other  terms.  lie  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  certificate  of  tho  award,  but  the  medal  itself,  if  he  has 
it,  must  lie  paid  for.  The  system  of  charging  for  medals  which  have 
been  awarded  is  Dot  altogether  unique  at  Continental  exhibitions. 
However,  it  is  the  award  that  is  most  valued,  and  few  English 
exhibitors  who  have  gained  gold  medals  will,  we  imagine,  care  to 
expend  the  necessarily  heavy  sum  for  their  acquisition,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  re^uxl  to  silver  medals.  We  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  medahy/acfimiUs  of  the  real  ones,  but  of  base  metal 
— plated  or  gilded,  as  the  case  may  be — are,  or  will  Im,  supplied  com- 
mercially. 

.Vlthouqh  the  late  Paris  Exhibition  was  such  a  grand  success,  both 
as  regards  tho  show  itself  and  the  number  of  its  visitors,  it  appears  to 
have  been  far  from  a  success  financially.  It  is  rumoured  that  there  is 
a  considerable  deficit.  Perhaps  this  fact  may  have  somethino;  to  do 
with  the  medals  not  being  presented.  We  have  known,  in  England, 
of  medals  being  awarded  but  not  given  by  reason  of  the  financial 
failure  of  the  undertaking,  but  not  in  an  exhibitiou  of  au  inte> 
national  character. 

Rbcent  legislation  on  the  subject  has  given  an  immense  impetus  to 
electric  lighting.  Within  a  very  short  period  there  will  scarcely  he  a 
district  of  London— or  indeed  any  town  of  moderate  size— where  tho 
electricity  will  not  be  procurable  by  photographers  without  having  to 
go  to  a  heavy  expense  for  plant.  Tliis  will  be  a  very  great  advantf^e 
to  many ;  for  there  is  no  question  that  the  arc  light  in  the  studio, 
when  daylight  fails,  is  a  great  acquisition,  as  those  who  have  it  can 
carry  on  their  business  wliile  others  are  remaining  idle.  It  is  not 
alone  in  portraiture  that  artificial  light  is  useful,  but  in  copying  and 
enlarging.  Indeed,  most  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  produc- 
tion of  type  blocks  b  done  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light.  Often  a 
subject  has  to  be  photographed  and  the  block  produced  ready  for  tho 
press  within  a  few  hours ;  but  for  the  electric  light  this  business 
could  not  be  carried  on  as  it  is  now.  The  time,  we  imagine,  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  majority  of  well-to-do  studios  will  be  provided  with 
the  arc  light  as  on  auxiUary. 

A  FEW  weeks  back  we  alluded  to  the  rapid  spread  of  photography  as 
proved  by  the  number  of  new  societies  sprmging  into  existence  and 
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the  interest  taken  in  their  meetings.  It  is  (rrat'fj'nff  to  note  tliat 
some  of  llie  oM  ones  also  show  increasing  prusperity.  The  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Photographic  Club,  recently  issued,  shows  that  it  possesses 
n  greater  number  of  members  and  n  larger  cash  biilance  than  it  lias 
had  at  any  time  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence.  All  this  speaks 
well  for  photoppraphy. 

Do  some  of  our  drj--plnte  manufacturers  sufficiently  consider  the  im- 
portance of  packing  the  plates  ?  That  the  plates  are  carefully 
protected,  so  far  as  light  is  concerned,  cannot  be  denied;  but  is 
■the  material  used  in  many  cases  really  suitable  for  the  purpose? 
It  is  not  unknown  in  the  experience  of  makers  that  a  batch  of  ])lates, 
vhich  were  pronounced  perfi-ct  when  they  were  first  issued,  un- 
accountably become  deteriorated  after  a  few  months'  keeping.  May 
this  not,  in  many  instance^,  be  attributed  to  the  paper  or  the  boxes 
used  in  the  packing  Y 

It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  plates  kept  in  dark  slides  are  sometimes 
injured  by  exhalation  from  the  material  used  for  the  hinges  of  the 
shutter,  and  sometimes  from  tlie  colour  used  for  blacking  the  slide. 
It  is  well  known  that  paper  in  contact  with  the  film,  generally,  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  it,  as  witness  the  effect  of  the  strips  of  paper 
used  to  fejiarate  the  plates  if  they  have  bi-en  long  kept.  Seeing  the 
action  the  dark  slides  may  have  on  plates  kept  in  them,  one  may 
readily  imagine  that  some  papers  ^ay,  with  variations  of  the  tem- 
perature, emit  fumes  which  are  equally  as  deleterious  to  the  plates  as 
those  given  off  by  the  slides,  and,  with  the  present  system  of  packing, 
♦here  is  an  air  space  between  each  of  the  films  for  their  circulation. 
Jt  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that 
it  is  the  margins  of  the  plates  that  first  become  deteriorated  by  long 
keeping,  and  it  is  these  which  would  be  first  influenced  by  any 
l)aneful  emanations  from  the  packing  paper. 


Now  that  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope  and  other  purposes  are 
t)ecoming  more  general,  many  complaints  are  made  that  the  ground 
glass  supplied  for  backing  them  is  far  too  coarse.  There  is  no 
question  that  much  of  the  groimd  glass  sold  for  photographic  pur- 
poses generally  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  materially  detracts  from 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  picture,  particularly  if  it  be  a  small  one — 
a  stereoscopic  slide,  for  example;  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  glass  with  embossed  borders  supplied  with  the  metal  frames. 
Huch  of  this  glass  is  not  ground  at  all,  but  greyed  by  the  sand- 
blast process.  By  this  method,  it  is  said,  any  degree  of  fineness  is 
obtainable,  yet  we  must  confess  that  we  have  never  seen  any  sand- 
l)la8ted  glass  that  was,  to  our  taste,  fine  enough  for  stereoscopic 
transparencies.  The  finest  and  best  glass  for  this  purpose  we  have 
ever  met  with  was  that  used  for  the  transparencies  of  Ferrier  and 
Soulier,  some  thirty  years  ago.  This  extremely  fine  surface  was 
said  to  have  been  obtained  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  grind  glass  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  grain  by 
imng  emery  in  a  sufliciently  fine  state  of  division.  The  finest  flour 
emery,  as  met  with  commercially,  is  much  too  coarse  for  the  purpose 
if  used  as  purchased.  However,  from  it  the  finest  particles — and  these 
answer  well — are  easily  separated  from  the  coarser  in  the  following 
way : — Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  flour  emery  and  stir  it  up  in  a  large 
▼essel  of  water ;  the  coarser  particles  will  quickly  settle  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  finer  ones  in  suspension.  After  a  time  the  water  is  poured 
off  into  another  vessel  and  the  suspended  emery  allowed  to  subside. 
Jt  is  then  collected  and  dried,  or  it  may  be  used  wet.  The  longer  the 
coarse  particles  are  allowed  to  subside  the  finer  will  be  the  decanted 
emery ;  three  or  four  minutes  will  usually  yield  a  sample  which  will 
give  an  exceedingly  fine  grain.  The  way  to  grind  the  glass  is  simply 
to  apply  a  little  of  the  emery  with  water  and  grind  the  surface,  with 
a  circular  motion,  with  a  small  piece  of  plate  glass  used  as  a  muller. 
Much  labour  will  be  saved  by  starting  with  patent  plate  glass,  as  its 
surface  is  quite  even  and  only  requires  greying.  Those  who  have  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  fine  glass  for  their  focussing  screens  should 
^ind  their  own. 


Many  of  the  old  French  stereoscopic  transparencies  were  backed  with 
a  varnished  surface.  One  of  the  varnishes  used,  it  we  remembtr 
rightly,  was  composed  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  white  wax  in  chloro- 
form. Matt  varnish  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  ground  gla.ss  for 
tran.'parencies,  and  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  grain  is  perfectly 
under  control,  though,  it  may  be  mentioned,  if  it  be  made  to  give  a 
very  fine  grain  it  id  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfectly  even 
surface  on  Urge  plates. 


THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 
IV. 

The  treatment  of  prepared  silver  bromide  plates,  in  order  that  visible 
positive  pictures  might  be  taken  upon  them,  is  an  idea  of  comparatively 
old  standing.  "An  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plate,"  wrote  tha 
author  of  Modem  Dry  Plates  in  1881 , "  darkens  in  a  few  seconds  under 
the  action  of  light,  and  if  exposed  beneath  a  negative  for  some  hours 
a  picture  full  of  detail  is  obtained,  which,  however,  disappears  in 
the  fixing  bath.  By  fuming  the  plate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
the  darkening  proceeds  much  more  rapidly." 

Were  this  information  revised  up  to  date,  it  would  doubtless  be  con- 
sidered desirable  to  amend  the  statement  that  exposure  under  a  negative 
for  "some  hours"  was  necessary,  even  witli  the  very  slowest  of  tho 
commercial  plates  now  retailed,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  highly  unfavour- 
able light.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  slow  plates, 
which  are  invariably  coated  with  a  compound  haloid,  have,  relatively 
to  their  common  sensitiveness,  a  higher  amenability  to  the  visible  action 
of  light  than  plates  of  pure  bromide. 

The  " disappearance  of  the  picture  in  the  fixing  bath"  complained 
of,  is  a  partial  confirmation  of  the  writer's  experience  of  the  remarkable 
solvent  action  of  hyposulphite  over  images  obtained  upon  debromised 
films,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  instances  the  disappearance 
was  incomplete,  and  was  not  observed  until  after  many  hoursj'" 
immersion. 

Of  any  experiments  having  for  object  the  production  of  visible  nega- 
tives by  submitting  the  prepared  film  to  the  action  of  reagents  no 
details  have  been  met  with.  Closely  allied  to  the  subject,  however, 
was  the  frequent  recommendation,  as  a  means  of  increasing  sensitive- 
ness immediately  before  exposure,  to  exhibit  the  plate  to  the  fumes  of 
strong  ammonia.  Such  a  proceeding  was  at  best  open  to  one  serious 
objection,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  uniform  activity,  and,  of 
course,  was  impracticable  for  outdoor  photography. 

From  time  to  time  numerous  other  bodies  have  been  suggested  aa 
capable  of  influencing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  prepared  film ;  of  assist- 
ing or  promoting  the  action  of  the  usual  developing  solution  upon  the 
invisible  impression,  and  so  forth,  with  the  particulars  of  which  many 
are,  doubtless,  acquainted.  Whether  any  real  benefit  is  derivable  from 
such  devices  is  matter  for  legitimate  debate.  The  field  of  experiment, 
however,  still  possesses  an  open  aspect,  when  we  observe  how  ardent 
and  indefatigable  are  the  modern  endeavours  to  abbreviate  the  exposure 
by  augmenting  the  efficacy  of  the  older  developing  compounds  and 
introducing  new  agents,  that  should  command  a  more  general  admira- 
tion than  they  receive,  if  but  a  few  of  the  properties  that  are  attributed 
to  them  are  not  imaginary.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  introducer 
of  hydroquinone  claimed  that  by  its  use  exposure  could  be  reduced  one- 
half  ;  experience  has  signally  failed  to  confirm  the  claim.  In  reference 
to  the  history  of  this  developer,  it  will  possibly  edify  Captain  Abney, 
Mr.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall,  and  other  workers,  to  be  blandly  informed  by 
the  conductor  of  a  one-year-old  contemporary  that  "the  introduction" 
(my  italics)  "  of  hydrokinone  as  a  developer  was  largely  facilitated  by 
our  advocacy"  (also  my  italics).  The  substance  in  question  was  intrck- 
duced  as  a  developing  agent  as  nearly  as  possible  ten  years  ago ;  it* 
properties  were  most  exhaustively  examined  and  discussed  between  the 
years  1884  and  1888,  and  neither  our  general  nor  our  particular 
knowledge  of  those  properties  has  received  any  addition  of  novelty  or 
importance  from  the  commercial  exploitation  of  which  hydroquinone 
is  at  present  the  victim. 

In  the  previous  article  we  were  occupied  in  tracing  the  effects  of 
light  upon  silver  bromide,  from  which,  granting  the  coiTectness  of  the 
chemical  change  wrought  by  sodium  sulphite  in  dilute  solution,  as 
expressed  in  the  equation,  a  portion  of  the  halogen  had  been  abstracted, 
leaving  a  compound  the  precise  constitution  of  which  must  remain  un- 
known,  but  which,  from  the  marked  dissimilarity  of  its  behaviour  to  that 
of  normal  haloid,  and  the  unvarying  constancy  of  its  reactions,  must 
nevertheless  be  considered  a  true  and  distinct  chemical  substance. 
Furthermore,  it  was  sought  to  be  shown  that  the  products  of  light  and 
developing  agents  upon  debromised  films  had  an  identity  in  common. 
Conceding  the  provisional  accuracy  of  the  deductions  arrived  at,  and 
the  experiments  upon  which  they  are  founded  as  capable  of  repetition 
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■ad  eodonement,  we  are  encouraged  to  Lnquire  of  what  practical  use, 
if  aoT,  soch  fcopertiea  may  be  iiiade?^ 

It  it,  in  fine,  poaible  to  produce  in  the  laboratory  a  stable  body 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  material  of  the  dubromiaed  film  P 
QiTen  an  affirmative  answer  and  the  sabstance  succeasfully  isolated,  is 
it  practicable  to  form  an  emulsion  with  it  ?  More :  \Yould  such  an 
emulsion  take  so  high  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  to  give  visible  images 
with  short  exnosoies ;  in  alternative  terms,  would  light  itself  and 
alone  reduce  thia  hypothetical  lower  combination  of  silver  and  bromine 
with  total  separation  of  halograi?  If  to,  and  allowing  fixation  to 
interpose  no  difficulty,  would  the  resulting  negatives  be  of  a  kind  to 
obviate  intensification  or  other  after-treatment 't 

Such  questions  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  answered  without  a  prolonged 
invasion  of  the  domain  of  le^arch ;  but  it  is  not  unprofitable  at  tnis 
•iMe  to  revert  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea's  papers  upon  a  kindred  subject,  and 
to  note  that  he  was  able  to  prepare  in  tne  laboratory  photo-salts 
YJg^tiraX  with  the  material  of  tbe  latent  image,  and  thL'<,  not  by  one 
BHtlkod,  but  by  very  many ;  and  that  he  produced  by  chemical  means  a 
sensitive  body  resembling  in  every  respect  the  substance  formed  by 
acting  upon  normal  haloid  with  a  leegent.  It  can  consequently  be 
ondentood  why  it  is  to  be  reasoned  that  an  effect  corresponding  to 
Ikat  produced  by  sodium  sulphite  and  similar  bodies  in  dilute  solution 
upon  a  film  of  normal  bromide,  is  to  be  duplicated  in  the  pure  haloid 
•t  or  before  emnlsification.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  notwith- 
ataading  hie  ofaMrvation  of  the  great  superiority  in  visible  sensitiveness 
of  photo-bnaude  to  the  nonml  nit,  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Lea, 
piactically,  to  test  that  propertj. 

One  word  as  to  the  conflicting  theoriae  anent  the  latent  image.  If 
we  bear  in  mind  that  light  subjeetaaiWw  combinations  almost  entirely 
and  invariilily  to  a  reducing  aetioB.  and  it  is  diM;overed  that  an 
exact  analogue  of  the  product  of  tke  aecwmpoation  is  to  be  prepared 
by  chemicalsubetaiicea,  it  is  logical  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  problem 
within  those  lines.  We  have  but  to  study  the  chemical  action  of  the 
spectrum  upon  otW  metallic  oompoaada  to  recognise  the  force  of  this 
principle  of  the  interehan^cafaility  of  light  and  chemical  bodies. 
.\liiiost  always  where  light  mdocas  partial  or  cimplrte  reduction,  we 
may  find  that  a  paralwl  is  to  be  maintained  by  chemical  agency. 
Hence  the  ymvutv^  of  the  writer  for  leaning  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
silver  salts  nadar  the  same  law,  and  that  whether  we  call  the  products 
o(  Kgfat  npoa  tlien  submits  or  pkoto-sali*,  the  production  of 
aaaloitoas  sabstanoes  in  the  laboimtofy  with  the  same  facUities  that 
•tteM  the  preparation  of  other  bodiaa  having  a  similiarity  to  those 
formed  by  fight  of  their  higher  wpomda,  is  a  clue  to  the  problem 
not  lifhtly  to  ba  rajeeted. 

For  light,  whatlier  it  acts  by  oridatiwn  or  by  reduction,  has,  over 
iiiiwsfims  eoapoonds,  an  inflasaee  perfectly  comparable  to  most 
^enical  oxidising  and  reducing  bodice.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  reagent  in 
the  truest  meaning  of  the  term,  with  a  range  of  power  as  wide  as  that 
illustrated  by  a  ebemieal  substanea  in  its  most  concentrated  and 
diluted  states.  If  such  a  view  beeama  nnirenal,  our  faith  in  remedies 
for  iiBdar^»poaiira,onr  con  fidfttce  in  the  plethoric  devetoping  formulary 
of  iBoden  MMtiee,  woald  be  fiail  indeail 

Whik  deferring  farther  pniaoit  of  the  attempt  to  establish  the 
practieafaOity  of  prodneinff  visihia  aagative  imagee  in  the  camera,  ii 
wouU  ba  affectation  on  the  nart  of  tke  writer  to  omit  the  admission 
that  the  tendency  of  mneh  of  the  fongoing  is  wholly  heterodox.  The 
onda  theory  that  tilvar,  in  wimlfaation  with  kiwer  proportions  of 
biMdaa  than  either  ehawical  or  pbotimnhic  philoeophy  at  present 
eooateaaaeas,  poaaaassa  pnnartiaaof  prohable  value  may  not  be  borne 
out  in  experiiaent:  bat  tne  extent  to  which  endeavour  so  far  has 
gone  is  not  oppoaed  to  the  coavfetiaa  that  therein  lark  the  germs  of 
an  important  departore.  THOMAa  Ubddimo. 
♦ 

ON  THB  DKN8ITY  OF  IXTENSIFIKD  NEO.\.TIVRS. 

[A  Oiiiiiiiisliiillii  to  Ik*  notagnf^  Soewtr  ol  Qmt  BriUin.] 

IVATmAixr,  IntMMHlratinn  of  a  wgative  has  frequently  to  be  touched 

ri  by  writers  oo  pbotograpUe  Mattars,  but  there  seems  to  be  only 
1 1  aay  term  a  qaaliutive  knowledge  of  iu  nature.  Indeed,  the 
stataaento  about  density  of  depoait  have  always  been  more  or  less 
random.  It  was  to  see  whathar  the  dsMity  given  by  intensification 
had  any  exact  relationship  to  the  daaiity  given  by  mere  devebpment 
of  a  negative  that  my  time  has  to  a  eertain  extent  been  emploved. 
In  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the  Canata  Club  Conference,  and  which 
has  appeared  in  it*  Praeaadings,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  photographic 
papers,  I  show'-d  that  tha  tmaapareney  of  the  different  squarM  of  a 
negative  taken  in  a  Spurge's  amsitoiaeter  obeyed  the  law  of  error 
when  tha  tfaaapaiancy  of  tiia  aqnara  areas  was  representt-d  by  the 
otdiaataa  to  tka  corra,  and  the  holaa  which  admitted  the  light  were 
■a  tba  abaefaMk  I  anUaad  that  the  particles  of  silver 
1  kj  tha  denlofar  mart  he  lookad  upon  as  being  scattemd  at 


random  over  the  different  areas,  and  that  the  transparency  of  the 
negatives  was  caused  by  the  light  penetrating  through  the  iaterstices 
left  by  these  particles.  In  a  paper  read  subsequently  at  the  British 
Association,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  an  amphfied 
form,  it  was  shown  that  there  was  more  than  a  probability  that; 
the  number  of  particles  deposited  during  development  varied  directly 
as  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  previously  had  acted,  and  that  the 
reason  why  the  transparency  of  the  different  small  areas  did  not  also 
vary  directly  was  due  to  the  overlapping  of  particles  owing  to  the 
random  scattering.  AVhen  the  particles  are  once  distributed,  and 
intensification  is  carried  out,  it  remained  a  question,  hitherto  unsolved, 
as  to  whether  the  diminished  transparency  obeyed  any  law.  The  sole 
answer  possible  to  this  question,  it  appeared  to  me,  could  only  be  arrived 
at  by  direct  experiment.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  positions 
of  all  the  particles  of  silver  which  have  been  reduced  by  development 
are  fi.xed ;  and  it  was  a  question  if  the  intensified  negative  might  not 
obey  the  same  law  as  the  unintensified  negative.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  intensification  by  the  ordinary  mercury  and  silver 
method  implies  that  each  particle  of  silver  is  increased  in  size,  and 
that  therefore  in  all  probability  the  same  formula  would  apply  to  the 
intensified  negative  as  it  did  for  the  unintensified  one.  The  experi- 
ment was  carried  out  in  the  following  manner : — A  plate  was  exposed 
in  a  Spurge's  sensitometer  for  a  time  sufiicient  to  give  nearly  opacity 
on  the  area  to  which  the  greatest  intensity  of  light  was  admitted,  i.e., 
with  the  light  coming  through  the  largest  hole.  The  usual  alkaline 
developer  was  employed.  After  development  the  plate  was  fixed,  and 
the  different  opacities  measured  in  the  manner  I  have  described  on 
previous  occasions.  The  curve  was  then  plotted,  taking  for  abscissse 
the  number  of  the  holes  of  the  senatometer,  and  for  the  ordinates  the 
transparency  of  each  part.  The  theoretical  curve  was  then  calculated 
as  is  ordinarily  done,  and  the  observed  and  calculated  values,  when 
compared,  show  their  agreement.  The  negative  was  next  intensified 
by  the  mercury  and  silver  process.  It  may  perhaps  be  of  value,  and 
make  this  paper  more  complete,  if  the  formula  for  the  intensification 
be  given,  more  especially  as  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
negatives  I  have  treated  with  it  remained  unchanged,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  not  the  case  with  the  old  mercury  metliod.  I  have  called 
this  in  one  of  my  works  "  the  best  intensifier,"  and  I  certainly  think 
it  is  so : — 

1. 

Bichloride  of  mercury 100  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium 100      „ 

Water    10  ounces. 

2. 

Silver  nitrate    100  grains. 

Water    10  ounces. 

To  this  last  is  added  a  lOO-grain  (to  the  ounce  of  water)  solution 
of  potassium  cyanide  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  just  not  en- 
tirely dissolved.  The  plate  is  immersed  in  No.  1  till  it  bleaches 
thoroughly.  It  is  then  washed  copiously  and  immersed  in  No.  2 
till  it  is  blackened  right  through  the  film,  and  again  thoroughly 
washed.  The  sensitometer  negative  thus  treated,  after  drying,  was 
menxured  for  a  transparency.  On  applying  the  formula  T'=Te-M*". 
.r  ill  terms  of  light,  intensity  being  2;,  where  ft  is  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  where  T  is  the  total  transparency,  and  T'  that  passing  through 
a  hole  No.  x,  x  being  reckoned  in  this  case,  and  in  the  proceeding 
from  the  hole  in  which  no  deposit  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  found  that 
the  formula  appliol  in  this  c.ise  as  it  did  in  that  of  the  unintensified 
negative.  The  leto  of  the  nbscissie  was  found  to  bo  the  same  in  both 
cases,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  nf  things. 

In  the  ordinarily  developed  negative  ft  was  found  to  be  •0030;j, 
while  for  the  same  negative  when  intensified  ;j  = '01015.  Total  trans- 
parency T  having  measured  80°  on  the  rotating  sectors.  The  formulas 
became  in  the  two  insUnces  T =80e -  <»aoB.ci  and  T"=806 -Oiois^^ 
when  T  and  T"  are  the  transparency  of  the  deposits  in  the  ordinary 
and  in  the  intenafied  negatives  respectively. 

We  thus  find  that  ^-.-e'OWii'^,  which  shows  that  the  density  ob- 
tained by  intensification  is  not  directly  proportional  to  that  existing 
in  the  simply  developed  negative,  as  many  have  imagined,  but  in- 
creases more  rapidly,  in  fact,  as  the  logarithm.  The  gradation  is  much 
more  rapid  in  the  intensified  negative  than  in  its  original  state.  It 
is  not  hard  to  calculate  what  the  difference  in  gradation  is,  for  we 
shall  find  it  when  the  intensities  of  the  light  come  in  through 
any  particular  square  of  the  sensitometer.  This  Ijeing  so,  we  have 
I,  _  (!oe(J3.3  =  le  - -oioifc  2.     Taking  logarithms  on   both  sides  of  tha 

equation  we  get  ^-»  1-297.  That  is,  the  range  of  gradation  of  the 
one  is  about  1-3  timts  that  of  the  first  one,  the  range  being  reckoned 
as  derived  fiom  the  sensitometer.    If  a  little  thought  be  given  to 
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MMtire  that  requires  intensification,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest 
i^  iaWs  short  of  anything  like  good  opacity.  Suppose  that  the 
neatest  o))acity  was  sucli  that  ,",  of  the  lijrlit  passed  through  it,  then 
\j  intensiticiition  the  density  would  be  so  increased  that  only  Vs  of  the 
Bgfat  would  pass.  For  printing  purposes  the  iV  transparency  is  nearly 
•qaal  to  total  opacity.  But  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
xiteBsification  is  absolutely  hurtful  if  the  opacity  in  the  high  lights  is 
wb»t  it  should  be  without  it.  The  details  in  the  high  lights,  which 
mtty  ie  very  delicate  shades  of  light,  will  be  represented  very  nearly 
as  opaque  as  the  highest  lights  themselves,  and  they  will  appear  as 
Uanks  wli«n  the  negative  comes  to  be  printed. 

I  trust  that  the  results  I  have  given  will  be  of  some  scientific  value, 
Iw  the  more  we  know  about  quantitative  photography  the  more 
■seful  we  make  the  art  generally.  I  dare  say  to  a  large  majority  of 
those  attending  the  meeting  this  paper  will  be  voted  as  too  mathe- 
matical: hut  I  think  even  a  dull  mathematical  paper,  if  it  contains 
anything  novel,  should  be  read  tefore  the  Society,  whose  raison  d'etre 
is  to  foster  not  only  the  art  side,  but  also  tlie  scientiQc  side  of  photo- 
graphy. I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  proof  of  this  than  to  look  at 
these  walls  on  whith  are  so  many  splendid  examples  of  art,  and  then 
•D  the  black  board,  where  we  only  see  formulas  and  apparently  shape- 
less curves.  The  connexion  between  the  two  may  seem  remote,  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  by  fostering  the  latter  that  the  former  will  make 
•By  real  progress.        VV.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S, 


SPIEIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


fTBB  writer  of  the  following  article,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton,  is  entitled 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Spirit  Photography  with  a  certain  degree 
•f  authority  because,  as  a  photographer,  he  is  and  has  for  many  years 
fieen  the  President  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  In- 
atitute,  while  he  is  further,  and  has  long  been,  the  President  of  the 
Iirst  Society  of  Spiritualists,  New  York. — Ed.] 

Wbitheb  spirits  have  been  or  can  be  photographed  is  in  the  minds  of 
laany  still  a  mooted  question.  When  the  subject  was  first  brought  to 
yoblic  notice,  the  law  of  optics  applicable  to  such  cases  which  science  has 
fromnlgated  and  adapted  required  that  a  subject  to  be  photographed 
■mst  be  to  a  certain  extent  opaque  ;  in  other  words,  a  perfectly  transparent 
%oiy  eould  not  be  photographed,  it  must  be  dense  enough  to  reflect 
sufficient  rays  of  light  to  project  a  visible  image  on  the  ground  glass  of 
fc»oamera.  At  that  time  I  believed  these  views  to  be  correct,  therefore, 
when  questioned  as  to  my  belief  in  the  truth  of  statements  made,  that 
ttnoogh  certain  mediums  spirits  had  been  photographed,  I  pointed  out 
tfie  obstacles  in  tlie  way  and  stated  that  to  my  mind,  as  I  understand  the 
fcws  governing  such  cases,  they  would  be  insurmountable. 

At  that  time  Spiritualism  had  developed  but  a  limited  variety  of 
phenomena,  and  occupied  a  very  different  position  in  the  world  from 
what  it  does  to-day,  and  the  scientific  theories  which  prevailed  thirty 
years  ago  have  in  many  instances  been  modified,  and  entirely  changed  in 
•tilers.  Whether  or  not  we  know  anything  more  about  light  than  we  did 
ifaeD,  we  merely  know  more  about  some  of  its  properties.  The  drift  of 
■eiwitific  investigation,  with  reference  to  the  constituent  properties  of 
Bght,  point  prophetically  to  tlie  probability  that  in  the  no  distant  f  utm-e 
science  will  adopt  the  theory  that  electricity  and  light  are  identical. 
Should  this  be  bo,  it  will  not  follow  that  we  shall  know  practically  any- 
tbing  more  abont  Ught  than  we  do  now. 

When  photography  was  first  introduced,  and  for  many  years  after, 
science  claimed  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  was  a 
•bemical  action.  This  claim  went  undisputed  and  unchallenged  until 
about  the  year  1865,  when  one  of  our  most  noted  American  chemists 
published  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  bearing  upon  this  question. 
In  his  published  statement  he  says  that  he  became  thoroughly  convinced 
thai  the  action,  of  light  on  the  sensitive  film  was  purely  mechanical  and 
not  chemical.  The  theory  was  that  light  travelhng  with  tlie  velocity 
which  has  been  demonstrated,  must,  in  coming  in  contact  with  any  sub- 
■tbaee,  exert  a  degree  of  physical  force  corresponding  to  its  density  and 
lapidJty  of  motion,  therefore,  when  the  light  impinged  on  the  delicately 
prepared  film,  sufficient  mechanical  action  resulted  to  produce  the  photo- 
graphic image. 

He  states  that  one  of  the  experiments  which  he  made,  and  which  to  his 
jaind  was  conclusive,  was  in  submitting  the  prepared  sensitive  film  to  the 
delicate  pressure  of  a  medallion  or  uneven  surface  (I  think  he  used  a 
fifty,  cent  piece)  in  his  dark  room,  and  then  applied  the  developing  solu- 
tion, and  an  image  was  developed  the  same  as  if  the  plate  had  been 
•spoeed  to  light  in  the  usual  way. 

This  fact  demonstrated  the  possibiUly  of  producing  an  image  equivalent 


in  all  essential  respects  to  a  photographed  one  in  a  dark  room  without 
the  interposition  of  actinic  light  in  any  form.  This  was  exceedingly 
interesting  to  me,  and  furnished  stimulus  to  further  experiments  in  occult 
photography. 

The  fact  would  seem  to  have  been  established  that  a  photograph  could 
be  formed  on  the  prepared  plate  by  physical  manipulation  in  tlie  dark 
room,  and  I  had  many  times  witnessed  the  exercise  of  spiritual  force 
infinitely  greater  than  that  required  to  affect  a  sensitive  plate  by  an 
invisible,  individual  intelligence,  and  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  why 
images  could  not  be  formed  by  some  invisible  expert  without  the  use  of 
light,  and  with  much  less  effort  than  is  required  to  write  between  two 
closed  slates.  Additional  evidence  of  the  physical  force  of  light  was 
furnished  by  experiments  conducted  by  Professor  William  Crookes,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  England,  and  Editor  of  the  Chemical 
News  of  London. 

He  constructed  an  instrument  which  he  called  a  radiometer,  which  was 
made  by  placing  in  a  glass  globe,  or  bulb,  a  wheel  with  four  delicate  fan- 
shaped  arms,  so  arranged  as  to  revolve  something  on  the  principle  of  a 
windmill.  After  exhausting  the  air  from  the  glass  bulb,  it  was  hermeti- 
cally sealed ;  the  wheel  was  then  in  a  vacuum,  and  it  was  found  that  this 
wheel  would  revolve  when  a  ray  of  light  was  permitted  to  fall  upon  it,  and, 
furthermore,  the  rapidity  of  the  revolutions  was  in  the  ratio  of  the 
intensity  of  the  ray  of  light.  I  have  used  this  instrument  to  accurately 
measure  the  comparative  quantity  of  light  necessary  to  affect  the  sensitive 
surfaces  prepared  by  different  manufactures  of  photographic  plates. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  experiments,  the  idea  of  full  form  materiali- 
sations had  hardly  been  broached,  and  therefore  did  not  form  an  essential 
element  in  my  methods  as  it  did  afterwards.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in 
this  article  to  detail  any  of  my  experience  with  the  many  mediums  who 
have  kindly  volunteered  their  services,  as  that  alone  would  make  a  long 
article  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  obtained  two  or  three  iiictures  which  were 
produced  by  sphit  power,  and  about  which  fact  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able question.  My  purpose  mainly  is  to  point  out  a  way  by  which  any 
medium  who  believes  him  or  herself  an  instrument  for  producing  spirit 
photographs  can  know  beyond  a  peradventure  that  whatever  results  are 
obtained  of  an  abnormal  character  on  the  sensitive  plate  through  their 
mediumship  can  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  say  something  more  about  light,  so  that  the 
reader  can  more  readily  understand  the  whole  subject.  A  photograph  can 
be  made  in  light  from  which  the  visual  ray  has  been  abstracted.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  visual  ray  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  the  ray 
which  excites  the  optic  nerve  and  produces  the  phenomena  we  call  seeing 
therefore,  it  follows  that  light  from  which  this  ray  has  been  abstracted 
will  be,  as  far  as  our  vision  is  concerned,  darkness. 

In  analysing  the  solar  ray  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting,  the  prism 
used  should  be  made  of  transparent  rock  salt,  as  this  does  not  absorb 
the  heat  ray,  which  glass  will  more  or  less.  By  passing  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer along  the  spectrum  it  will  become  manifest  that  the  heat  rays 
reside  between  the  visible  rays,  and  increase  in  intensity  as  we  approach 
the  least  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  we  find  the  greatest  heat 
some  distance  beyond  the  red  ray.  This  ray  is  not,  however,  the  one 
which  produces  chemical  action. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  chemical  ray  is  also  invisible,  but  increases  in 
power  as  we  proceed  towards  the  most  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  the  greatest  energy  is  manifested  some  way  beyond  the  visible 
violet  ray,  these  two  invisible  rays  acting  with  increased  energy  as  we 
approach  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  rays  excite  the  optic  nerve  or  produce 
the  phenomena  we  call  vision,  and  neither  of  them  are  coincident  with 
the  visual  ray,  and  therefore  do  not  focus  at  the  same  point  when  trans- 
mitted through  a  single  meniscus  lens  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera. 

You  will  now  more  readily  understand  the  following  experiments,  for 
which  purpose  use  any  ordinary  camera  and  achromatic  lens.  Set  up  the 
object  you  wish  to  photograph — a  good  steel-plate  engraving  answers  an 
excellent  purpose — and  focus  it  on  the  ground  glass.  Have  prepai'ed  a  glass 
cell  large  enough  to  cover  the  front  of  the  lens,  and  about  tliree-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick.  Fill  this  cell  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  is  a  per- 
fectly white,  transparent  liquid.  Into  this  liquid  put  a  small  quantity  of 
iodine  sufficient  to  change  it  to  a  deep  violet  colour.  This  liquid  so  pre- 
pared has  the  power  to  absorb  all  the  visual  rays  from  the  solar  spectrum 
which  pass  through  it.  Place  the  cell  so  prepared  directly  in  front  of  the 
lens,  and  in  contact  with  it,  in  such  a  position  as  effectually  to  exclude  all 
white  light  from  the  camera ;  there  can  be,  therefore,  no  white  Ught  or 
visual  ray  enter  the  camera  through  the  lens,  and  by  placing  the  focussing 
cloth  over  your  head  and  examining  the  interior  of  the  camera,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  dark,  yet  the  actinic  ray  is  not  esoluded ;  and,  U 
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tintler  thata  eonditions  ;oa  ezpoae  the  sensilire  plate  on  which  yon  have 
f  X'  i««ed,  yoa  will  be  sarprued  to  find  that  the  photographic  image  has 
been  produced  on  the  aenaitive  plate  nearly  as  quick  as  if  the  cell  of 
fiolet-ooloared  liquid  h«d  not  been  there.  As  wonderful  as  these  results 
an,  they  are  bat  a  small  part  of  the  wonders  revealed  in  experimenting 
with  light,  bat  omly  a  few  of  them  are  pertinent  to  this  subject. 

The  abaorptioQ  of  light  by  certain  sobstanees,  and  its  retention  for  a 
Bmitad  period,  may  properly  be  noticed  briefly  here,  from  the  fact  that  it 
hM  bem  alleged  that  tome  mediams  for  spirit  manifestations  have  made 
me  of  this  tact  to  deeeive  their  p«tron«L  Whether  this  be  true  or  false,  I 
luiTe  fanped  no  definite  opinion,  (or  the  reason  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  hM  been  no  reliable  eridenee  prodoeed  to  ptove  such  statementt  to 
the  MUislietiao  of  a  eonaerralire  and  eucfal  searcher  after  facts.  In  the 
haoda  of  a  crafty  and  designing  peraon,  having  knowledge  of  this  peculiar 
[■upeity  of  light,  I  admit  it  would  be  poatible  to  impose  upon  the  i;;norant 
•nd  iarzparieneed,  bat  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  experimental  cxhibi- 
tiooa  of  light  held  by  absorption  would  not  be  likely  to  confonnd  it  with 
■ay  ot  the  most  ordinary  spirit  light*.  The  major  part  of  what  I  have 
read  in  tptritoaliatie  papers  tooching  upon  this  subject  have  been  exhibi- 
tion* ot  ignorance  regarding  the  who)*  BWtter. 

Any  medinm  tot  spirit  photography  shoold  have  (or  a  photographic 
oatfit  a  steraowwpie  eamara.  With  ■neb  an  apparatus  there  is  neoeasarily 
made  aimaltMieaaaly  two  pictures  o(  the  tame  object,  as  the  camera  is 
arraatted  with  two  perfectly  mitchad  leasee.  If  on  a  sensitive  plate 
expoeed  in  a  can>«rm  to  arraagad  then  ahoald  appear  an  image  on  one 
part  of  the  plate  from  on*  of  the  lenaes,  there  mutt  of  necessity  appear 
■n  exact  duplicate  on  the  other  part  of  the  plate  from  the  other  lens. 
How,  a*  all  •o.callad  spirit  pietnraa  whieh  are  (randolently  obtained  are 
Bade  by  manipolatiog  the  plata  aithar  be(are  or  a(ter  expoaiag,  when 
there  i*  no  viaibla  imagt  to  gnida  the  operator,  it  it  with  liim  either  the 
work  of  iiiraannmenl  or  of  gnaaiiag  iriMre  the  figure  which  he  improvises 
ahall  be  placed ;  thetafote.  it  will  laadfly  be  seen  how  impossible  it  would 
be  lo  prodoea  two  dmadolent  pietona  aiactly  alike,  tacb  as  the  ttereo- 
acopie  iintinmaiit  woold  pcodnea. 

If.  howavar,  it  wet*  poatible  br  an  ingcnioaa  person  osing  careful 
■Mamramaaia  to  prodnee  two  pietona  apparently  timaltaneonsly  to  near 
alika  m  to  daeaiva  an  inazperienoad  psaon.  its  ganninenn*  can  readily 
be  dalanuaad  bj  haviag  ptiat*  mada  fkoai  this  negative  and  mounted  in 
the  bhmI  ataeaaaopie  mannar,  wfaieh  ia  to  cut  the  print  in  two  pieces 
Ihroogb  tlw  aeatra,  and  plaee  tha  ligbt-haod  picture  on  the  left  of  the 
card  aMatat,  and  tha  left  pietnre  od  tha  right  end,  then  look  at  it  throogh 
a  ttaweaeopt.  and  if  it  i*  a  genniB*  ateraoacopic  picture  the  fignree  will 
ataad  oat  ia  raliaf,  if  (raodalant  thqy  will  be  flat.  Any  medium  (or  ipirit 
photography  who  will  adopt  thi*  mallmil  will  avoid  all  danger  o(  ever 
baiag  eaUad  a  (laod  if  they  obtaia  a  gannine  ■tertoaeopio  picture  of  a 
apirik 

I  hava  in  my  poaaaaaiaa  a  itarBaaeopia  apiril  picture  made  in  Central 
Amarioi  by  a  (riaod  of  miaa,  and  I  h>*a  alto  teen  the  negatireL  Tha 
■I017  of  ita  ptodaatioo  and  tha  rwwi^ition  of  the  spirit  pietnre  by  relatiTaa 
ia  Iiondflw  giva  additiosial  iateraet  and  valoe  to  the  picture. 

—Tk*  B*tUr  H'dy.  Hskbt  J.  Nswtox. 

♦ 

EIKONOOBK. 
Haaa  Boom  vm  Ooisaxb,  Pitiaeipal  Aaironomer  of  the  Herenz  Obaarra- 
loty,  vhoaa  rteaat  alaUar  pholatwgha  obtained  with  orthochromatio 
plaiaa  aad  a  lafleetoa  have  baeooM  tamota  a*  a  new  departure,  inppliea 
tha  foUofwiag  nolaa  from  hia  ezpariaaea  of  atkooogen. 
"  I  aMploj,"  ha  «ya,  **  two  totnliona  of  the  following  oompoaition  : — 

80LCTMM  1. 

Sodium  aalphiia MOgrammaa. 

Water ,. Ulitraa. 

Bikooogea fiOgraoima*. 

So(«noa3. 

Soda  IfiOgraaunaa. 

Water „.„ 1  Utra. 

"Foe  naa,  thna  paHa  of  SolotiaB  1  are  mixed  with  ooa  part  of 
Solstioaa. 

"Solntaoa  1  bcapa  ia  good  ttwi^Httnii  (or  at  laaat  three  months. 
DieaolTad  in  pore  diatilled  water  aibonogm  deeompoae*  very  rapidly,  and 
fai  aa  opaa  ^aaa  tarna  yellow  ia  a  law  aiiautea,  then  brown,  and  finally 
the  aolow  of  aoAia.  Tha  oadiaaolTad  powder  alao  baootnaa  brown  U  not 
kept  in  aa  air-tight  vaaaaL  EikoMiaa  aeU  vary  enaraetieally.  bringing 
oat  iha  iaafft  quickly,  aad  ""'''•*~g  t^pUl/-  When  the  darelopment  is 
oarriad  too  far.  yaUasr  or  graaa  toggiag  fraqnantly  takea  phtce,  even  when 
the  aolotioa  la  dSotad  with  water.  One  disadvantage  o(  cikonogen  is 
that  it  aaailj  ptoduaaa  toe  haid  aagatiTaa  on  account  o(  ita  energetic 


action.  If  the  solution  is  diluted  with  half  ita  volume  of  water  the 
negatives  are  much  softer  and  more  harmonious,  but  the  action  is  con- 
siderably slower  and  green  fog  easily  appears.  The  same  solution  can  be 
employed  three  times  in  f  necession,  even  for  instantaneous  exposures,  but 
after  that  it  loses  power.  The  plates  must  be  very  carefully  washed  after 
developing  if  one  intends  employing  an  alum  bath,  otherwise  consider- 
able precipitation  takes  place  in  the  film  destroying  the  negative.  Tha 
alum  bath  may,  however,  be  omitted,  and  an  acid  sodium  solution  alone 
employed.  Bromide  of  potash  acts  as  a  powerful  restrainer.  As  regards 
price,  the  cost  of  eikonogen  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  soda,  pyro, 
or  hydroquinone  developers,  but  as  it  can  be  employed  several  times  ia 
succession,  it  comes  considerably  cheaper." 


A  NEW  PL.\TINUM  TONING  PROCESS. 
[A  Commuuicatk  n  to  tbo  Camera  Club.] 
Tire  very  great  stability  of  the  metal  platinum,  superior  even  to  that  ot 
gold,  has  from  the  very  commencement  of  photography  naturally  excaed 
many  workers  to  experiments,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  basis  for  a 
positive  printing  process  that  was  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time.  Aa  far 
back  as  1832  we  find  recorded  experiments  of  Sir  John  Herschel  on  the 
action  of  light  on  salts  of  this  metal ;  he  was  soon  followed  by  Robert 
Hunt,  amongst  others,  who  has  left  a  very  detailed  account  of  liis 
numerous  experiments  in  the  pages  of  his  well-known  works  on  LigliX 
and  Pliotography.  In  more  recent  times  Willis  entered  the  field,  and  his 
experiments  resulted  in  the  well-known  hot  and  cold-bath  platinum  pro- 
cesses, which  vfiU  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity  as  the  father  of  all 
platinum  printing.  Of  the  numerous  array  of  smaller  workers  I  will  not 
weary  you ;  their  efforts  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  earlier 
nnmbers  of  our  own  and  foreign  photographic  journals. 

Bat  I  cannot  continue  without  devoting  a  few  words  to  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  appears  to  have  tried 
every  salt  of  platinum  as  toning  agents,  and,  moreover,  appears  to  have 
specially  advised  the  use  of  the  platinous  in'preference  to  the  platinic  salts, 
and  also  advises  their  nse  as  developers  of  images  formed  on  uranic  and 
ferric  papers,  thus  closely  foreshadowing  the  present  platinum  processes. 

A  carefnl  stndy  of  all  these  experimenters'  works  shows,  however,  that 
the  platinnm  salts  are  not  practically  reducible  by  the  action  of  light, 
even  when  in  the  presence  of  organic  substances,  but  if  it  be  wished  to 
obtain  an  image  in  platinnm  black,  it  is  first  necessary  to  form  a  provisional 
image,  visible  or  not,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  toning  or  substitutioa 
process,  convert  this  provisional  image  into  one  formed  of  platinnm. 

Every  kind  of  platinum  printing  at  present  known  is  subject  to  this 
law,  which  distinctly  separates  it  from  the  ordinary  types  of  positive 
printing  in  silver,  whether  direct  or  by  development.  In  these  processes 
the  image  is  formed  of  silver  which  has  been  blackened  by  exposure  ta 
light,  or  rendered  prone  to  re<Iuction  by  suitable  agents,  and  this  blacken- 
ing (orms  the  image.  In  platinotype  the  image  is  formed  of  another 
metal,  to  be  replaced  later  on  by  platinum,  and  by  a  substitution  process 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  silver  image  is  sometimes  partly  replaced 
by  the  gold  of  the  toning  bath.  Gold  toning  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
gilding  process,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  silver  image  is  coated,  or  gilt, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  gold,  hut  I  think  that  there  can  he  uo  doubt  but  that 
it  is  a  pure  chemical  substitution  process,  three  atoms  of  the  silver  imag< 
being  replaced  by  two  of  gold,  the  silver  chloride,  or  oxy-chloride,  that  is 
BO  formed  being  subsequently  dissolved  out  in  the  hypo. 

The  well-known  modem  platinotype  processes  of  Willis  and  PizzighelK 
come  under  the  above  rule  as  toning  processes,  the  only  dilTerence  being 
that  the  metal  of  the  provisional  image  is  iron  instead  of  silver,  and  at 
present  all  known  platinotype  processes  may  be  classed  together  under 
the  head,  toning  processes. 

The  first  gentleman  who  appears  to  have  practically  used  platinum  aa 
a  toning  agent  was  a  Frenchman  named  M.  Carranza,  who  described  his 
process  in  La  Lumiire,  February,  1856,  and  Photographic  News,  vol.  i., 
p.  251.  He  used  a  dilute  solution  of  platinum  chloride  acidulated.  Now 
the  commerciol  chloride  of  platinum  is,  according  to  Pizzighelli,  chIoH>- 
pUtinio  acid ;  the  real  platinic  chloride  is  P'Cl^,  but  is  insoluble  in  xritet, 
and  therefore  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  making  the  formula  P'Cl42HCl ; 
it  further  contains  6H,0.  Now  in  this  salt,  which  is  the  common  platinia 
chloride  of  commerce,  sometimes  called  bichloride,  a  relict  of  the  older 
chemistry,  the  platinnm  is  tetravalent,  that  is  to  say,  its  molecule  is 
formed  of  an  atom  of  platinnm  united  to  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  and 
CU     .-CI 

Cl^        CI 
therefore,  when  a  substitution  is  effected,  four  molecules  of  a  univalerft 
salt  (that  is  a  salt  which  is  satisfied  by  a  single  atom)  must  be  brcuj^ht 
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ap  to  the  pUtinnm  salt,  and  each  take  one  atom  of  chlorine  before  the 
platinum  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Silver  is  such  a  metal, 
and  if  the  atomic  weights  of  this  salt  and  platinum  were  the  same,  it 
would  mean  that  four  parts  of  metallic  silver  must  be  converted  into  the 
chloride  before  one  part  of  platinum  metal  could  be  formed,  and  there- 
fore the  deposit  would  only  bo  one-fourth  as  thick.  Or  again,  if  their 
colouring  properties  were  equal,  after  the  substitution  the  intensity  of  the 
platinum  image  would  only  be  one-fourth  that  of  the  provisional  silver 
image.  However,  platinum  has,  weight  for  weight,  like  gold,  a  greater 
colouring  property  than  silver;  and,  furthermore,  the  substitution  process 
is  never  very  thoroughly  carried  out,  but  still  there  is  a  very  decided  loss 
of  intensity  in  a  print  which  has  been  thoroughly  toned  by  platinie 
chloride.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  has 
also  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  image  ;  for  in  the  best  toning  formula}, 
which  contain  platinie  chloride,  it  is  recommended  to  first  neutralise  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  re-acidify  the  solution,  preferably  with  nitric 
acid.  But  evei>  after  this  precaution  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
satisfactory  process  of  toning  by  platinie  chloride  at  present  described. 

In  comparing  toning  processes  by  means  of  platinum  with  those  where 
gold  is  used,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  platinum  is  much  less 
easily  reducible  than  gold,  and  Mr.  Willis  found,  in  his  early  experiments, 
that  the  salt  was  by  no  means  to  be  precipitated  like  the  chlorides  of 
gold  or  silver.  However,  the  fact  that  oxalic  acid  greatly  aided  the  re- 
duction of  gold  from  its  salts  had  long  been  a  known  fact  in  chemistry, 
and  its  similar  action  on  the  platinie  salts  had  also  been  noticed  by 
DObereiner  (Scbwergger's  Yeur-book,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  122),  who  found  that 
chloride  of  platinum  in  solution  of  sodium  tartrate,  or  oxalic  acid,  sepa- 
rated out  under  the  action  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film.  This  fact 
appears  to  have  also  been  known  to  Willis,  who  in  his  early  experiments 
found  that  a  hot  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  instantly  precipitated  the 
platinum  from  the  chloride  when  in  the  presence  of  a  protosalt  of  the 
heavy  metals,  in  his  case  ferrous  oxalate  being  the  one  used. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  platinie  chloride  demands  that  four 
molecules  of  ferrous  oxalate  shall  be  converted  in  order  to  liberate  one 
molecule  of  platinum,  and  since  the  ferrous  oxalate  has  to  be  formed  by 
the  agency  of  light,  it  follows  that  the  proof  must  be  very  much  over- 
printed in  order  to  get  enough  of  the  ferrous  salt  to  make  the  image  of 
sufficient  intensity. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Willis  introduced  his  great  improvement 
which  made  platinotype  a  practical  process.  He  found  that  platinum 
was  capable  of  forming  a  second  series  of  chlorides,  in  which  the  metal 
acted  as  if  it  were  divalent.  Such  a  chloride  is  known  as  platinous  chlo- 
ride, P'Cl2 — ,  in  which  we  may  suppose  that  where  two  of  the  bonds  of 
the  platinum  atom  are  satisfied,  each  with  a  chlorine  atom,  the  other  two 
mutually  satisfy  each  other. 

V^     "ci 

It  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  with  this  salt  it  will  only  require  that 
two  molecules  of  any  univalent  metal  be  presented  to  the  platinum  salt, 
when  they  will  take  up  all  of  the  only  two  chlorine  atoms  in  it  and  liberate 
the  metal,  and  therefore  with  this  salt  we  only  require  half  as  much  re- 
duction to  produce  an  equal  effect  as  it  would  were  the  platinie  chloride 
used.  We  may  further  assume  that  the  two  bonds  that  are  satisfied  by 
each  other  are  in  an  unstable  equilibrium,  and  can  easily  be  dissociated, 
and  thus  accelerate  the  rupture  of  the  complete  molecule  and  render  the 
ultimate  precipitation  of  the  metal  more  speedy.  I  think  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  experiment  and  practice  has  proved  the  correctness  of 
the  above  theories,  and  I  hold  that  platinum  toning  only  became  a  prac- 
tical possibility  from  the  day  that  Willis  employed  the  platinous  instead 
of  ihe  i>latinic  salt. 

Platinous  chloride  itself  is  an  insoluble  salt,  but  it  forms  with  the 
halogens  double  chlorides  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  the  salt  that 
has  proved  the  most  suitable  bring  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum,  known  as  the  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  2KC1P''C1„,  or 
KjPtCl,. 

In  the  most  recent  of  the  platinotype  processes,  known  commonly  as 
the  cold-bath  process,  or  Willistype,  this  salt  is  practically  used,  the  pro- 
visional image  being  formed  of  ferrous  oxalate,  in  which,  however,  the 
organic  matter  in  the  sizing  of  the  paper  certainly  has  some  action  ;  this 
provisional  image  is  converted  into  platinum  by  the  addition  of  the 
chloroplatinite  of  potassium,  oxalate  and  potassium,  and  monopotassio 
orthophosphate,  the  quantities  being  as  follows : — 

D. 

Oxalate  of  potash   5  ounces. 

Monopotassic  orthophosphate 3       „ 

Water   ,' 50      „ 


Platinum,  chloroplatinite 60  grains. 

Water   2  ounces. 

Normal  developer,  D  3  parts  +  V  1  part  +  water  2  parts. 

This  developer  is  brushed  over  the  print,  or  the  print  is  floated  on  the 
developer;  the  faint  lilac  image  very  rapidly  changes  to  a  deep  rich  black, 
the  print  being  completed  in  from  one-half  to  one  minute.  The  unaltered 
iron  salt  has  then  simply  to  be  dissolved  by  suitable  acids,  and  the  proof 
is  complete. 

When  wo  come  to  the  other  sort  of  platinum  toning,  where  silver  is 
used  as  the  basis,  we  see  that  very  much  the  same  chemical  changes 
obtain.  The  colouring  matter  of  wliich  the  image  is  formed  is  more 
complex  in  its  nature,  being  probably  a  mixture  of  metallic  silver,  purple 
subchloride,  and  a  deoxidised  organate  of  silver,  which  Messrs.  Davanne 
and  Girard  very  appropriately  terra  a  lake. 

It  is,  therefore,  diiiicult  to  say  precisely  whether  any  particular  one,  or 
all,  of  these  compounds  have  an  action.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  violet  subchloride  practically  plays  no  part  in  the  transformation;  for 
if  the  print  bo  treated  with  common  salt,  all  the  violet  subchloride  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  reddish  organate  of  silver  alone  remains,  but  yet  the 
toning  goes  on  as  well  (perhaps  a  little  more  slowly)  as  usual.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  if  a  print  be  fixed  in  hypo  before  toning,  as  far  as  my 
present  experience  goes,  I  find  that  the  print  refuses  to  tone  ;  with  plain 
paper  prints,  however,  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  tone. 

There  is  a  certain  contradiction  in  this  which  I  cannot  as  yet  solve  or 
explain. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  composition  of  the  salt  that  forms  the 
provisional  image,  the  action  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  iron. 
Assuming  it  to  be  metallic  silver,  we  should  get  the  following  equation, 
parodying  that  of  Berkeley  : — 

4Ag  +  PtCl,  =  2  Ag.  CU-i-Pt 

— this  is,  of  course,  far  from  being  conect,  for  we  know  that  the  silver  is 
not  wholly  in  the  metallic  state.  However,  the  equation  shows  clearly 
enough  that  four  molecules  of  the  silver  are  converted  into  chloride  before 
one  of  platinum  is  reduced,  and  these  four  molecules  of  silver  had  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  light. 

With  plain  paper  prints,  that  is,  paper  simply  salted  and  excited,  it  ie 
an  easy  matter  to  obtain  some  sort  of  toning  with  any  platinum  salt,  but 
not  so  with  albumenised  prints ;  this  fact  was  notice!  from  the  very 
first  by  Haackmann  (Photograpliic  Xews,  vol.  i.,  p.  2.51).  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  reduced  albumenate  of  silver  that  is  formed  by 
light  has  a  mechanical  action  that  tends  to  prevent  a  ready  interchange 
between  the  two  metals,  and  that  we  should  therefore  endeavour  to  soften 
the  albumen  by  some  agent,  such  as  tartaric,  acetic,  or  tribasiphosphoric 
acid  added  to  the  toning  bath.  I  have,  however,  such  a  dislike  to  the 
surface  gloss  of  all  albumenised  prints,  that  I  do  not  take  enough  interest 
in  them  to  experiment  in  this  direction. 

I  have,  however,  for  some  time  past,  been  trj'ing  to  bring  about  a 
thorough  toning  of  matt-surface  silver  prints  by  means  of  platinum.  The 
goal  I  liave  aimed  at  is  to  have  a  print  that  can  be  examined  in  the 
printing  frame  as  it  progresses  ;  the  advantage  of  this  for  combination  or 
cloud-printing  is  obvious.  Secondly,  the  greater  part,  preferably  the 
wliole  of  the  silver,  should  be  replaced  by  platinum  black — that  is,  that 
the  print  should  not  change  colour  when  treated  with  mercuric,  cupric, 
or  other  chlorides  or  oxidising  agents.  Minor  points  are  that  the  print 
should  not  lose  in  intensity  in  the  toning,  that  the  colour  should  be 
variable,  that  some  power  of  altering  the  gradation  or  scale  of  tones 
should  be  possible  by  slightly  vaiying  the  tonmg  ingredients ;  in  short, 
that  the  process  should  be  as  perfect  and  as  well  under  control  as  the 
cold-bath  platinotype  process,  with  the  advantage  that  the  paper  requires 
no  special  precaution  in  keeping,  and  the  image  is  plainly  visible.  So 
much  for  Utopia ;  now  for  practice. 

My  first  experiments  were  naturally  made  with  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial platinie  chloride,  and  I  found  that  it  certainly  was  capable  of  toning, 
although  slowly,  and  as  the  formula  shows  there  sliould  be,  I  got  a  great 
reduction  of  half  tone,  and  general  loss  of  intensity  over  the  whole  print. 
Following  the  lines  of  Willis,  I  tried  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  potassium; 
this  certainly  improved  the  toning  of  the  platinum,  and  it  was  possible 
to  completely  convert  the  image  into  an  agreeable  tone,  but  the  loss  of 
intensity  was  very  great,  and  the  prints,  to  have  any  vigomr  at  all,  had 
to  be  printed  very  deeply.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  granulation  in 
the  darkest  shadows,  that  is,  where  the  print  was  solarised  and  had  the 
well-known  metallic  lustre  due  to  this  cause.  In  this  the  silver  prints 
show  a  striking  analogy  to  the  iron  ones  ;  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  both  in 
the  hot  and  cold-bath  platinotype  processes,  that  after  a  certain  exposure 
the  image  solarises,  and  becomes  lighter  in  colour  than  the  surrounding 
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p«rU.  I  h»TC  repeatedly  notieed  that  theie  soUrUed  parts,  on  develop- 
meat.  alao  gare  granularitj.  I  cannot  chemically  account  for  this ;  I  can 
only  preenme  that  in  these  aoUrised  parte  the  metal  has  been  completely 
Mdoeed  from  the  orgamaU,  and  that  it  baa  a  tendency  to  form  into  nuclei 
•roond  which  the  depodt  of  platinum  ii  more  violent. 

Finding,  then,  that  the  ordinary  platinic  chloride  was  unsuitable  for 
toning,  it  waa  only  natural  at  this  stage  to  further  follow  Willis's  ex- 
ample and  use  the  platinoos  salt  This  I  did,  and  my  first  experiments 
were  made  with  the  ordinary  developer  as  recommended  by  Willis  in  his 
eoU-b*th  platinotype  proeeaa.  My  rery  first  trial  gave  me  a  very  remark- 
iHit  waeass,  so  much  so  that  this  developer  is  a  very  good  toning  formula 
in  itaaU  withoat  any  alteration.  In  my  first  experiments  I  proceeded 
exactly  Meording  to  WUlis's  instructions.  I,  of  course,  washed  the  plain 
■paper  print  to  free  it  from  the  free  nitrate,  and  then  simply  floatej  it 
over  a  little  of  the  developing  solution  spiead  out  over  a  piece  of  glass ; 
the  toning  took  plaee  with  the  greatest  of  rapidity— in  fact,  quite  as 
qnickly  aa  the  tome  oxalate  paper,  the  redbrick  colour  of  the  silver 
orgaaate  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  black  of  the  platinum.  When  this 
eoloor,  viewed  by  tranamitted  light,  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  print 
vras  fixed  and  waahed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  an  image  was  left 
xeMmbliog  very  doaely  aa  ordinary  platinotype  hot-bath  print  in  colour. 
I  deaeribed  ttiia  proeeaa,  and  ahowad  some  spedmena  at  the  meeting  of 
ttie  Oamera  Clnb,  November  99, 1881,  when  Mr.  Willis  gave  his  demon- 
■tratiaa  of  his  then  new  oold-bath  proeew. 

Dniag  the  winter  I  allowed  my  experiment!  to  lapse,  but  in  the 
•priag,  iaeiled  thereto  by  the  appeanoee  of  'Hi.  Valentine  Blanchard's 
toniag  ptotwa,  iriiieb  poeeaesed  eomidentble  analogies,  I  continued  my 
expedmenta. 

With  the  ordinary  platinotype  paper  the  chloroplatinite  of  potassium 
ia  not  radoeed  when  applied  to  the  paper  in  an  aqueous  solution,  but 
reqnina  the  addition  of  a  solable  pboaphate  or  oxalate ;  but  with  the 
alvw  proviaiotial  image  soeh  is  not  the  ease,  the  platinum  being  rapidly 
jrediued  from  the  ehloropotaaeie  salt  without  any  further  addition.  It  is 
diAealt  to  say  pMiiaaiy  whether  any  advanUge  accrues  from  the  addition 
oftheosalale;  whea  preaant  in  laige  quantities  it  is  injurious,  giving  a 
farowa  or  yallowiib  eoloor  to  the  delieate  half  tones,  and  when  present  in 
amall  fwwtiliee  U  apprara  to  have  no  very  appcaeiable  effect,  so  that  in 
my  (abeaqMat  espariaMBta  I  have  eatfrely  diseardad  all  other  chemicals 
bat  the  ebleroplaliaite  of  potaaaiam.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  oxalate  may  eaose  a  laore  complete  reduction  of  metallic 
platiaom  and  so  land  to  permaneney.  Farther  experiments  are  wanted 
in  this  direction. 

The  next  aeriea  of  expert  men  ta  were  ma<le  to  determine  the  solubility 
«(.  er  the  beat  amoaat  of  water  to  nas  with,  the  chloroplatinite  of 
potaadam  It  maet  be  eoafaiad  that  bat  very  little  difference  is  to  be 
loaad  ia  the  reeoMiag  priala  trov  Miy  variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
developiaff  solotioo.  By  dUhrvee  ia  meant,  of  coarse,  a  variation  in  the 
■eala  o(  gradations,  or  intensity  enrva  ol  the  print.  The  sole  difference 
bUeewi  oaiagaeaaeeatraled  aolotion  1  in  15  (platinotype  formula)  and 
fl  gniaa  to  the  oaaae  (1  in  S18),  is  that  the  former  completes  its  work 
aaab  mote  rapidly — ia  faet,  the  ehaafs  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  the 
priat  may  be  held  in  the  hand  and  walefaad  daring  the  operation.  In 
•oah  a  ease  it  ia,  of  eovtae.  preianbU  to  either  brush  the  solotion  over 
tta  piiBt  or  else  float  the  print  oa  it.  When  more  dilate  solutions  are 
fMsd,  the  taBing  proeeeJa  mots  aloviy,  aad  the  print  shoald  be  immersed 
in  a  bath  aa  hi  ordiaMj  gold  toniag.  The  raaalU,  however,  will  be  aen- 
aibly  the  same,  with  the  sdvaalage  ia  tavoar  of  the  stronger  solution, 
whiek  has  a  tsarhmy  to  givs  atigkUy  mom  brilUant  results.  The  strength 
that  I  pnaliaaltj  ass  aow  is  aboat  1  ia  S18,  tliat  U,  a  drachm  of  the 
ylltiaofijfya  wlatiwi  is  aude  op  to  two  oanoes,  with  which  the  toning 
^ostida  frfto  wptHf  aooo^  to  eaaUa  the  developer  to  be  bmalied  on. 
I  win  Mfer  later  OB  to  tiie  praelioal  details  of  the  proeess. 

The  alhaliaity  or  aeidity  of  the  bath  demanded  alao  a  aeriee  of  experi- 
mmlm,  I  do  aot  fiad  any  appreciable  difference  with  resolta  when  the 
Mlatioo  is  ssMlfisJ.  The  printo  have  psrhape  a  slightly  blacker  appear- 
aaee,  bat  that  ia  all ;  bat  whea  readsted  alkaline,  the  eolation  refaaea  to 
tone  at  all,  evso  when  a  oonesntraled  solution  rl  m  IS)  is  employed. 
This  fast  waa  very  notismbis  ao  poweitnl  was  the  toning  solution,  that 
whan  the  wet  print  was  imwwil  ia  aa  acid  solution  to  neutralise  the 
alkali,  there  was  aooo^  plaliniim  left  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  to  in- 
stantly tone  tlie  priat.  Bvan  whea  only  a  little  alkali  is  present,  I  find 
the  loaiag  aetiao  ia  mnah  aloiwd.  In  this  respect  my  results  differ  from 
tfMSS  ol  Owaathiaa  (PAatoyrapMe  Ktm,  voL  U.,  p.  168),  who  says  alkaline 
Mlaltaa  givaa  browB  aad  aeid  oaea  Mae  tonea. 

WMk  MfBid  to  the  farmatioB  of  the  provisional  image,  aU  my  early 
iii|iiiimsala  wars  made  oa  ordtaaiy  eoauaereial  matt-sartaoe  sensitised 
paper.    I  have  msiI  Mvata  bcaads,  loas  obteined  from  the  Civil  Service 


Stores,  some  from  Marion's,  Watson's,  and  Valentine  Blaneliard.  The 
last  two  papers  gave  decidedly  superior  results,  owing,  probably,  to  their 
being  more  richly  silvered.  It  is  necessary  in  this  process,  if  an  ordinary 
negative  is  to  be  used,  that  the  paper  be  somewhat  rich  in  silver,  as  a 
good  deal  of  this  metal  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  obtain  a  very  dense 
deposit  of  platinum;  in  fact,  with  the  same  negative,  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  as  deep  a  black  on  any  brand  of  ready-prepared  paper  as  can  be 
obtained  with  the  ferric  oxalate  paper  of  the  Platinotype  Company.  A 
sufficient  intensity  for  all  ordinary  purposes  can  be  obtained,  however, 
from  any  fairly  plucky  negative.  The  prints  I  show,  together  with  the 
negatives,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  ordinary  material  to  be  obtained  from  the  chemist. 

But  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  process  that  it 
is  an  extremely  easy  matter  to  sensitise  one's  own  paper.  It  will 
at  once  be  evident  the  artistic  power  this  gives  one ;  not  alone  are  we 
confined  to  rough  or  hot-pressed  parchment  or  plate  paper,  but  we 
cm  produce  our  pictures  on  silk  or  cotton,  leather  or  satin  jean,  or  what- 
ever material  the  texture  of  which  we  think  may  enhance  the  effect 
we  have  ia  view.  The  few  examples  I  hand  round,  hurriedly  and  im- 
perfectly executed,  will,  I  hope,  give  you  an  idea  of  the  power  it  puts  in 
your  hands. 

Although  foreign  to  my  papar,  I  wiU  here  give  you  the  salting  and  sen- 
sitising mixtures  that  I  have  found  most  suitable  for  the  formation  o£ 
the  provisional  image : — 

Saltino  SoLunos. 

Gelatine 90  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium    60      „ 

Carbonate  of  soda  (re-crystallised) 120      „ 

Citric  acid  (in  crystals) 30      „ 

Water  (rain  or  distilled)  10  fluid  ounces. 

Any  gelatine  will  do.  The  ordinary  gelatine  of  the  housekeeper,  sold 
by  Nelson  in  one  ounce  packets,  answers  very  well.  The  above  quantity 
will  be  BuDicient  to  make  the  above  solution  set  into  a  weak  jelly  when 
cold.  More  or  less  can  be  added,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator, 
or  the  amount  of  size  the  paper  already  contains.  In  the  place  of  gela- 
tine, starch  or  arrowroot  may  be  used  (for  English  animal-sized  papers  I 
prefer  arrowroot),  the  resulting  tone  of  the  print  varying  slightly  thereby. 
The  quantity  of^the  sizing  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  quality  of  the 
paper  used.  The  object  of  the  sizing  is  to  keep  the  image  on  the  surface ; 
therefore,  with  a  porous  paper  much,  whilst  with  a  glazed  paper  little, 
shoald  be  used.  The  above  amount  will  ba  found  suflicient  for  most 
papers,  without  causing  any  objectionable  gloss  after  finishing. 

I  prefer  the  ammonium  to  the  other  chlorides  myself,  but  sodium  or 
barium  can  equally  well  be  u^d,  the  proportions  then  being,  for  the 
above  formula,  sodium  oliloride,  72,  or  barium  cliloride,  138  grains.  The 
paper  should  be  floated  on  this  mixture,  or  it  should  be  brushed  over  it, 
care  being  taken  not  to  wet  the  back.  It  should  then  be  hung  up  and 
allowed  to  dry.    In  this  state  it  may  be  freely  exposed  to  light. 

With  regard  to  the  sensitising  solution,  I  much  prefer  the  variation  in 
the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  as  introduced  by  Hardwicb,  the  strength  I 
use  being  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce.  Tlie  following  is  the  method  of  pre- 
paration:—Dissolve  the  sixty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  half  an  ounce  of 
water ;  then  add  strong  ammonia  till  the  brown  precipitate  first  formed 
is  redissolved ;  then  divide  this  mixture  into  two  parts,  and  add  nitric 
acid  till  it  gives  a  distinctly  acid  reaction ;  then  mix  the  two  parts  to- 
gether, and  make  up  to  one  ounce.  This  solution  is  ready  for  use  at 
once,  and  only  keeps  in  the  dark. 

This  solution  of  silver  oxide,  dissolved  in  nitrate  of  ammonia,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  rapid  process ;  but,  like  other  processes,  when  speed 
is  desired,  its  manipulation  is  more  difficult,  and  it  does  not  keep.  In 
this  respect  it  is  vastly  superior,  however,  to  the  ordinary  ammonio- 
nitrate  process,  which  hardly  keeps  a  few  hours.  Paper  prepared  with 
the  above  formula  will,  I  find,  keep  a  day,  or  even  two,  with  care.  A  dis- 
advantage is  that  it  is  impossible  to  float  the  paper  on  this  mixture,  but 
it  has  to  be  bnished  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  or  applied  with  a  glass 
rod  in  the  usual  manner. 

Therefore  I  largely  use  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver  process,  using  a 
bath  of  the  same  strength — sixty  grains  to  the  ounce.  This  bath  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  and  sheet  after  sheet  floated  till  it  is  all  but 
exhausted.  With  this  bath,  however,  I  prefer  to  slightly  increase  the 
amount  of  salt,  making  it,  say,  ninety  grains.  I  find  a  paper  so  prepared 
to  be  fairly  rapid,  giving  antoned  prints  of  a  rich  colour.  I  find  also 
tliat  it  is  advisable  to  add  citric  acid  to  the  above  solution  till  all  eSer- 
vesoence  ceases,  and  the  reaction  ia  sUghtly  acid.  This  is  unnecessary  if 
the  paper  be  fumed,  a  process  which,  in  very  dry  or  very  dull  weather,  I 
can  most  confidently  recommend.    For  further  details  as  to  plain  paper 
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sJlver  printing  I  would  refer  ron  to  the  pages  of  Hardwich'a  Photographic 
Cheni'try,  and  The  BBirtsH  Jouknal  of  Photooraphy,  leading  article, 
1878,  page  78  and  ante,  where  full  practical  details  are  given. 


(To  U  coacIudxL) 


LVONEL  ClABK. 


jForcign  iHotes  anti  lletos. 


;  Germans  appear  to  liave  been  excessively  pleased  with  the  Berlin 
tographic  Exhilition.    We,  last  week,  chronicled  the  fact  that  tlie 


The 

Photogrtr ^  ,    . 

greater  number  of  the  objects  there  exhibited  had  been  removed  to 
Konigsberg,  where  they  form  a  continuation  of  the  great  exhibition.  Dr. 
Vogel  has  now  made  arrangements  for  their  further  removal,  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  to  Breslau,  wliere,  for  some  three  weeks,  their 
presence  will  gladden  the  "  friends  of  photography  "  of  that  town.  Both 
Leip>ic  and  Heidelberg  had  sulisequently  written  to  request  that  they 
might  be  made  participants  in  the  honour,  but  thuir  petitions  aiTived 
too  late.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  proof  of  the  wide  interest 
all  classes  in  Germany  take  at  present  in  tliing-s  connected  with  photo- 
graphy.   

Hitherto,  pliable  films  have  had  but  a  vei7  limited  employment  in  that 
country,  Now,  however,  thanks  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
they  are  gradually  coming  into  use.  In  Berlin,  Messrs.  Hesekiel  &  Justi 
have  established  .in  agency  for  Anthony's  sensilive  films,  and  Herr  Eichter 
for  Balogny's.  HerrO.  Perutz,  of  Ihinich,  has  also  extended  his  business 
by  adding  a  branch  for  film  manufacture. 


The  recently  opened  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Ziirich,  besides  being  pro- 
vided with  chemical  and  ]iharniacentical  laboratories  and  workshops,  also 
rejoices  in  the  possession  ot  a  photographic  department.  This  coiisisis  of 
B  large  room  ten  metres  by  C-i5  metres,  communicating  with  which  is  the 
studio,  thiee  metres  by  six  and  a  half.  The  dark  chambers  are  situated 
in  the  basement,  which  is  entered  by  a  spiral  stair.  The  large  room  con- 
tains the  work  tables  and  retouching  tables,  and  is  provided  with  a  small, 
miserable,  dark  chamber.  The  bastment  is  divided  into  four  parts.  One 
of  these  contains  thirty-two  small  cuplioards  for  the  pupils  to  store  their 
reagents  in:  the  other  three  form  laboratories,  turnished  with  water-pipes, 
tables,  *c.  Here  is  placed  an  apiiarntus  for  drying  plutes,  and  an  appa- 
ratus for  enlargements.  As  onlv  nine  students  can  work  at  once,  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  desirous  of 
doing  so,  to  organize  work  in  "  gangs."  The  glass  roof  of  tlie  studio  has 
been  provided  with  a  number  of  water-pipes,  which  will  enable  snow  or 
dust  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  in  summer  help  to  keep  it  cool— a  practical 
arrangement,  which  might  perhaps  be  followed  with  advantage  elsewhere. 
Switzerland,  it  thus  will  he  seen,  is  following  the  lead  of  Austria  and 
Germany  in  providing  first-class  instruction  in  photography.  Will  England 
ever  feel  disposed  to  follow  suit  ? 


The  asth  of  last  month  was  a  date  to  he  marked  with  a  red  letter  in  the 
annals  of  the  "  German  Society  of  Friends  of  Photography."  On  that 
occasion  they  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Kriegs- 
Bcadeniie,  which  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Field-Marshal  von 
Moltka 


Professor  Dr.  Eietschel  on  tliat  occasion  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
subject  of  some  very  interesting  experiments  he  had  carried  out  with  a 
mixture  of  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen  solutions.  It  appears  from  the 
results  he  obtained  that  this  developer  acts  more  slowly  than  pure  eiko- 
nogen, thus  enabling  the  progress  of  the  development  to  be,more  easily 
controlled.  The  mixed  solution,  he  points  out,  keeps  remarkably  well — a 
quality  which  pure  eikonogen  does  not  always  display. 


Dr.  J.  ScnxAuss  has  been  carefully  comparing  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen. 
He  has  come  to  Ihe  following  conclusions  : — "  When  the  solutions  are  of 
similar  strength,  and  contain  similar  amounts  ot  alkalies,  the  rapidity  of 
development  is  about  the  same  with  both.  With  liydroquinone  the  blacks 
come  out  stronger,  while  eikonogen  gives  better  half  tones.  All  plates  de- 
veloped with  eikonogen,  however,  require  subsequent  intensification,  which 
one  avoids  by  using  hydroquinone." 


The  Moniteur  de  la  Photoyraphie  gives  a  receipt  for  magnesium  light 
which  gives,  when  burning,  a  light  of  20,000  candle  power.  The  mixttue 
recommended  is  as  follows  : — 

Magnesium  powder   30  parts. 

Barium  nitrate  30      „ 

Flower  of  sulphur 4     „ 

Beef  suet 7      ,, 

The  suet  is  melted  and  kneaded  up  with  the  mixture,  which  is  filled  into 
zinc  cases,  lu  x  7  cm.    Each  snch  case  holds  about  a  pound,  and  will  bom 


for  twenty  seconds,  giving  a  light  that  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  This  appears  to  be  perfectly  possible,  for  Dr.  Miethe,  who,  some 
time  ago,  experimented  with  signal  roekets  containing  a  mixture  of  mag- 
nesium powder  and  chlorate  of  potash,  found  that  the  light  emitted  was 
visible  from  Potsdam  to  Oderberg. 


Becent  researches  by  Signer  Vittorio  Aducco  (published  in  the  Atli  della 
li.  Accademia  del  I.incei)  seems  completely  to  confirm  the  earlier  results 
arrived  at  by  Molescholt,  that  cliange  of  tissue  in  the  animal  organism  is 
promoted  by  the  action  of  light.  Change  of  tissue,  on  tlie  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  animals  confined  in  the  dark,  takes  place  so  slowly,  and  to  such 
a  small  extent,  that  the  nutriment  orlinarily  in  reserve  in  the  body  is  quite 
suflicient  to  keep  life  from  becoming  extinct  for  a  very  long  time.  We 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  vegetarians  making  capital  out  of  this 
piece  of  information,  and  recommending  those  desirous  ('f  living  cheaply 
to  supplement  a  vegetarian  diet  by  exi:^tence  in  a  darkened  room  I 


MoNS.  JoLY,  in  a  communication  to  the  Societe  Prancaise  de  la  Photo- 
graphic at  their  last  meeting,  points  out  that  solutions  of  hydroquinone,. 
when  sufficiently  concentrated,  are  no  longer  colourless,  but  possess  a- 
yellow  tinge,  varying  in  intensity  with  tlie  degree  of  concentration.  The 
spectroscope  enabled  him  to  prove  that  complete  absoi-ption  of  the  blue 
and  violet  could  easily  be  brought  about,  and  by  increasing  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  solution,  one  cculd  succeed  apparently  in  cutting  oft 
even  the  green  rays.  If  tliis  be  so,  the  hydroquinone  will,  ere  hmg,  be 
figuring  not  only  as  a  developer,  but  as  the  best  light  filter  hitherto  dis- 
covered, for  any  light  it  lets  through,  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  will 
probably  be  quite  unactinio. 


Apropos  of  hydroquinone,  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  bring  a  smile  upon 
the  face  of  the  most  care-encumbered  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  two  Italian 
doctors  have  recently  been  recommending  this  reagent  as  a  febrifuge. 
Surely  the  mot  of  the  learned  judge  in  a  recent  criminal  trial,  that  a  doctor 
was  one  who  puts  a  drug  of  which  he  knows  little  into  a  body  of  whicli 
he  knows  less,  could  hardly  have  received  a  happier  illustration  ! 


©ur  Etiitorial  STatle. 


The  Thorntox-I'ickabd  Time  Shuttkk. 

The  aims  of  the  firm  by  whom  this  shutter  has  been  brought  into 
existence  have  been  high,  and  these  aims  have  been  carried  into  prac- 
tical effect  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  make  high  claims  for 
it.  In  configuration  it  forms  a  neaj-ly  square  mahogany  frame,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  having  a  padded  hole  in 


the  centre,  in  which  the  hood  of  the  lens  is  inserted.  At  the  bottom' 
is  a  .small  tassle,  which,  when  pulled,  draws  up  a  spring  roller  shutter, 
which  has  in  it  an  opening  the  full  size  of  the  lens.  Pressure  on  the 
pneumatic  ball  causes  its  release.  Worked  as  an  "instantaneous" 
shutter,  various  degrees  of  rapidity  can  be  obtained  by  the  bracing- 
up  of  a  spring :  for  protracted  exposures  it  can  remain  open  an  hour 
or  a  day,  while  for  brief  time  exposures,  such  as  from  a  quarter  of  a 
second  up  to  as  many  seconds  as  one  may  wish,  its  action  is  really 
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admirable,  the  meehaniam  for  effecting  this  being  both  ingenious  and 
ample.  It  is  well  made,  and  the  Tarious  actions  are  effected  without 
any  jar.  

MAOHKSn-VUCHTKS  IX  DBR  Photoobaprie. 
Tea  Dr.  Max  Xcllu.  CWairur:  K.  Schwieb.) 
This  work,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  the 
ma(pi«»ium  lijrht  to  photography.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  well-eiecuted 
portrait  and  the  interior  of  a  care,  the  former  bv  photogravure  and 
the  latter  on  albumenised  paper,  both  being  taken  by  magnesium. 
The  author  onens  by  giving  an  historical  account  of  magnesium,  and 
gradually  Imos  oa  to  the  construction  and  uses  of  various  flash  lamps, 
several  of  them  beinff  known  to  Enfflisb  readers,  although  some  are 
eon^icaou  ^  tlieir  absence.  Several  pagvs  are  devoted  to  the  relative 
menta  at  laoMa  for  employment  in  portraiture  with  magnesium  light. 
The  book  »  a  useful  contribution  to  photographic  literature,  and 
we  can  onlj  regret  that  it  is  printed  in  the  Uerman  language,  else 
would  it  secure  many  readers  in  this  country.  It  contams  fifteen 
cuts,  has  sixty-two  pagvs,  and  sells  at  three  marks. 


Mabinb  Photooiiapiis. 
Fbom  Mr.  James  E.  Goold,  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  we  have  received 
two  large  and  fine  photographs  of  H.M.S.  X'ichiria,  being  respectively 
bow  and  stem  views.  They  are  taken  while  the  ship  is  imder  full 
way,  and  while  the  guns  in  the  torret  are  being  fired.  Mr.  Goold's 
efforts  to  captoie  this  man-of-war  have  been  entirely  successful. 


BECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATI0N8  rOR  PATENTS. 
Ro.  19.374.—"  ImpN««BeoU  hi  Phdogiaph  Vigaattsn."    T.  A.  WitM.— Dated 

Sutfmhtr  i»,  im 

No.  18,459.—"  An  rmproTcd  Holder  fcr  Ailju>;iuz  Umelight  Jets  in  Optical 
LsaUtas  and  tb«  like."    H.  STAHiroara- /""'  '  SirixmhtrM,  1809. 
No.  ULfl21— "  Inivotcaeata  is  Appantiu  lur  the  Exhibition  of  Pboto- 
■■  ■    "le  Jlka.     J.  T.  Ixiiastas.— haled  Soteuiher 


ri&.' 


Views,  ani  the 


No.  ie^M7.— "A  Nrw  or  bnpnnrsd  Oanpoood  for  Use  in  Photogn[>by." 
B.  JcaBAix.— Z><t/r</  SufmUt  <»,  ]88». 

No.  ia.M».— "  l»|»e wasBti  in  Optical  Laatsnu."  A.  M.'owa^.—DaUd 
SattmhtrV,  UW. 

Mo.  18JM.— » lisiiiuiiwls  is  Csnwwi."    W.  R  Baksb.— Ailsd  Sotem- 

Ko.  1S,6I».— "  Aa  iBprovMl  AppUaaes  tot  I'te  when  Cattinc  Photographic 
Prints,  Pietuv*,  Moonta,  sod  the  Ilka."  B,  J\:)lt±VX.—DaUd  Sovemitr  21, 
U». 

Kok  18,04.— "An  Improred  Um  Moant."  W.  C.  CanroL—DaUd 
Jftmrnttr  Zl,  ltt9. 

Ho.  liyt».-"  WuUof  PhetopagUs  Barer  tii-i  othtr  Prints."  a  Acbss. 
—DaUd  X'x/emUf  CJ,  1MB. 

Na  18,8S&-*'  Imi  milts  !■  and  fai  oouMzkm  with  Csmaas."  a 
\.-D1ml  yniwilir  «,  18681 


PATKNTS  OOlfPLRZD. 
auraomiMm  at  o«  Bbaxdw  to  PnnnM  PBoiooaAras,  hpmiaixt 

"  Bun  PBumMk"  an>  n  ArrASiATi-s  mvaroB. 

Vo.  16,71&    Amnm  RicBah>  BnoMb  The  FSrk,  Hsirow,  Middlesex.— 

JTi  iiiliri  188«i 

'Tm  lanatkNi  rdata  to  faaimwsnwts  la  tbe  method  of  and  apparatus 

s^ytoysd  hi  plwtO(nphK  prlnttiig.    Tb«  ofiJKtt  of  my  inrention  being  to 

lasts  a  portaMa  appantoi  for  t>hoto(nirhlc  priating,  aitd  one  more  simple, 

ihlBsi.  aad  wuk  Hchtar  thaa  ta*  baaas  at  pneKOt  lued  ;  at  the  name  time, 

totSs  oat  tnmmhom  a  etaaqlad  lacb(,  sBd  slao  to  enable  two  different 

tiadap  to  b*  ftiaiad  at  tbe  saaw  liaa  wUh  oa*  sppsntas- 

Isftel  this  rssolt  br  aMaas  of  n  ab  or  flaid  nTesrare  cushion  or  bag, 
tnteaMj  atsde  of  ladfanbbcr  or  somm  such  natsrial,  in  combinaUon  witli 
eUsa  tor  stntehlM  ths  tneinc,  ttas  dotaf  sway  with  the  heavy  pUte  glass 
wasUr  ssailofad.  Tha  s«a«^va  paa*  is  kept  tight  sgainst  the  tracing  by 
■saw  of  as  air  bM. 

ns  dtp*  tor  lakiM  two  prints  a  aaas  may  form  s  rectangolar  Itame,  open 
ftwt  MM  bade.    If  oas  tiadag  aloaa  is  beiog  printed  it  U  then  desirable  to 
kaveBlaassorw«Mita«orcaavas,ke.,  totormaWfctotbaihune. 
Tha  tame  whaa  wmi.  h  mads  fai  sadk  a  aiaoncr  that  it  can  quickly  be  taken 


Mart  aad  loQsd  ap  with  tbe  bac. 
TkaakhMt  can  if  nioiniryUassd  with  aaly  a  drawing-board  or  catdboarJ 

to  torn  a  badt  te  tha  bag,  aad  the  tmdng  pianed  or  fixed  by  ntsans  orclii>s 

tothsbaaid. 
Also  tha  bM  aaa  ba  wsd  by  Itstif  tor  taking  prfaits  of  letten  from  a  letter 

hook,  ar  ^hwk  ptiaisd  oa  oas  ddsy  with  a  cUp  or  its  equivalent  to  hold 

Ihs  ste  orOM  (MB  down  wkM  piteUMt. 

mUm  of  ths  dtps  sr  1um».  as  w!U  rea<iay  be  nnderstood,  may 
y  varied,  bat  I  wfll  dMcriba  mmqs  of  the  more  likely  ftvms. 


na 


Where  a  drawing-board  is  used  simple  spring  clips  may  be  employed  in 
place  of  drawing-pins  for  fastening  tlie  paper  to  the  board.  Where  the  draw- 
ing-board is  dispensed  with  and  a  frame  of  some  kind  has  to  be  used,  I  prefer 
to  employ  liglit  wooden  longitudinal  rods,  say,  for  example,  three,  with  cross 
Ijiinds  of  webbing  where  required,  though  in  many  instances  the  webbing  can 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  papers  are  fastened  by  the  ends,  and  for  tliis 
purpose  I  employ  any  convenient  form  of  preferably  steel  spring  clips,  which 
may  extend  across  the  whole  length  of  each  end,  or  may  be  divided,  or  several 
entirely  separate  clips  may  be  employed ;  however,  I  prefer  for  this  construc- 
tion to  employ  a  single  long  cliji  at  each  end,  and  so  arrange  it  that  the  papers 
having  been  turned  over  a  metal  or  other  rod  can  be  slipped  in  under  the  clips, 
which  are  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  back-sliding ;  by  this  arrangement  the 
papers  are  sufficiently  firmly  stretched,  and  the  inflation  of  the  bag  will  take 
out  any  unevenness,  and  also  place  the  two  papers  in  intimate  contact. 

If  desired,  a  complete  open  frame  may  be  made  jointed  at  the  corners, 
preferably  by  hinges  with  removeable  pins ;  a  suitable  groove  or  recess  passes 
round  this  frame,  and  spring  clips  are  so  placed  that  when  the  papers  turn 
round  the  rods  are  inserted  in  the  groove,  both  rods  and  papers  are  securely 
held.  Instead  of  using  clips  the  framework  may  be  divided  at  the  gi-oove,  and 
when  the  rods  and  papers  are  inserted  therein  the  divided  portion  of  the  frame 
may  be  brought  together  in  any  convenient  manner  as  by  screws  and  thumb- 
nuts. 

Instead  of  the  bands  of  webbing  above  mentioned  a  sheet  of  canvas  or 
equivalent,  paper  or  the  like,  may  be  used,  aud  instead  of  the  drawing-board 
a  sheet  of  caril  or  milllxjard  can  be  employed. 

Where  it  Ls  desire«l  to  take  two  prints  at  once  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
bag  is  inserted  iu  any  suitable  frame  or  clips,  and  lies  between  the  two  sets  of 
papers,  so  that  both  are  stretcheil  .is  required. 

The  claims  are  :— 1.  A  frame  for  stretching  and  holding  papers,  tracings,  or 
other  matter  for  the  purpose,  as  descriljed,  of  photographic  printing  or  copying. 
2.  .\n  indiarubber  or  its  equivalent  air  or  fluid  pressure  cushion  or  bag,  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  sensitive  pajier  against  tracings  or  matter  to  ba  copied  or 
l)hot<wraphically  printed.  3.  A  pad  made  thick  at  the  centre  and  tapered  away 
on  all  sides,  or  felt  or  other  suitable  material,  for  use  with  apparatus  for 
photographic  printing,  or  copying  tracings,  or  other  matter.  4.  The  use  of  a 
cardboard,  wooden  board,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and 
pressing  sensitive  paper  against  tracings  or  matter  to  be  copied  or  photo- 
graphically printeil,  m  combination  with  a  suitable  apparatus  for  stretching 
and  holding  the  dame,  as  describeil.  5.  The  use  of  a  drawing-board  or  other 
board  in  combination  with  means  for  holding  the  tracings  or  matter  to  be 
photograi>hically  priute<l,  as  described.  (J.  TIic  general  combination  of  parts 
forming  my  improved  apparatus  for  photographic  printing,  substantially  as 
shown  and  describeiL 

[Donbtless,  tbe  patentee  is  not  aware  that  air  cushions  in  the  printing 
traine,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tbe  paper  uniformly  pressed  against  the 
negative,  have  been  in  use  for  many  years — nay,  they  have  since  thirty 
years  ago  formed  the  subject  of  patents,  none  of  which,  so  far  as  we 
recollect,  are  now  in  force. — Ed.] 


UlFBOVEMESTS  IS  ISSTAltTANEOl'S  SHCTFERS  KOE  PHOTOGBAPHIC  APPARATUS 
AND  THK  UKB. 

No.  18,150.    Emiue  Toubtik  and  LodoIsb  Pabsy,  8,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
Paris,  France.- iVowMiAec  2,  1889. 

OcB  hivention  is  based  on  tbe  observation  of  the  following  principle,  the 
amplication  of  which  by  us  is,  we  believe,  entirely  novel : — 

If  an  opatjue  screen  of  any  given  shape  is  placed  in  sufficient  proximity  to  a 
photographic  lens,  cither  iu  front  of,  at  the  back  of,  or  between  the  system  of 
lenses,  like  a  diaphraion,  the  formation  of  images  at  the  focal  plane  is  not 
altered  in  any  way ;  the  sharimess  remains  as  perfect,  the  luminous  intensity 
only  being  rvduced  in  tbe  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  surface  of  the  opaque  screen 
to  that  of  tlie  lens. 

If  the  screen  so  interposed  in  tbe  direction  of  the  luminous  rays  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  grating,  that  is  to  say,  with  alternating  plain  aud  hollow  parts,  the 
above-mentioned  fact  will  occur.  In  effect,  the  light  i\ays  emanating  from  an 
object  situate  at  any  distance  greater  than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  are  in  no 
way  checked  by  tbe  interposition  of  the  grating,  and  are  refracted  iu  exactly 
the  same  manner  aa  if  there  was  no  obstruction ;  the  light  rays  striking  against 
the  plain  ports  of  the  grating  arc,  it  is  true,  lost,  but  the  image  remains  quite 
as  stiarp  although  it  is  less  brilliant. 

If  another  identical  grating  is  placed  in  front  of  the  former  one,  the  pliiin 
parts  of  one  corresiTOuding  to  the  hollow  jiarls  ftf  the  other,  and  is  made  to 
slide  against  it,  it  will,  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  journey, 
act  as  an  obturator,  and  meanwhile  the  openings  of  the  fixed  gratings 
will  have  been  grailually  opened  aud  shut  again,  the  greatest  amount  of 
light  being  admitted  when  the  openings  of  the  two  gratings  exactly  corresi)ond 
with  each  other. 

If  this  apparatus  is  adapteil  to  a  lens  placed  in  front  of  a  camera,  and  is 
operated,  toe  usual  luminous  impression  will  be  obtained  at  the  focal  plane, 
with  this  advantage,  that,  as  the  displacement  of  the  moveable  grating  may  be 
mode  as  short  as  desired  by  multiplying  the  number  of  bars,  the  duration  of 
exposure  is  proportionately  reduced  and  can  be  made  to  correspond  to  almost 
absolute  instantaneousness. 

Bnt  such  a  shutter,  absorbing  a  great  proportion  of  the  light  {a  minimum  of 
one  half  in  the  theoretical  supposition  of  the  bars  and  the  hollows  being  of  equal 
widths),  could  only  !«  used  for  photographic  purposes  in  the  case  of  .in  excep- 
tionally intense  light  being  available.  Tlie  same  reasoning  applies  to  a  shutter 
with  bars  aud  hollows  radmting  from  a  centre,  but  the  latter  offers  tliis  disad- 
vantage, that  the  central  rays  of  light  which  are  the  more  important  would  be 
intercepted. 

The  arrangements  described  would  prove  very  suitable  for  photographic  pur- 
poses if  the  NUbstances  uswl  were  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  sensitiveness ;  but 
with  the  materials  actuidly  to  b«  obtained  iu  the  market,  we  construct  our 
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abutter  with  a  scries  of  parallel  blades  similar  to  those  of  a  venetiou  blind,  and 
which  are  acted  upon  by  means  of  an  appropriate  nieclianism  ;  they  turn 
together  of  a  same  angular  motion  and  without  losing  tlieir  parallelism. 

Each  blade  is  mounted  on  two  pivots,  one  at  each  end,  lo<lge(l  in  the  casing 
cf  the  camera,  and  also  provided  with  a  pinion.  All  these  pinions  are  in  gear 
with  a  toothed  nick,  the  forward  and  backward  motion  of  which  causes  all  the 
blades  to  simultaneously  turn  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other.  The  motion  of 
the  blades  could  eiiually  lie  obtaine<l  by  means  of  mechanical  arrangements  of 
any  other  description,  such  us  pulleys  and  tajie  or  string,  articulated  levers,  &c. 
If  the  rack  or  rod  is  pushed  home  in  one  direction,  the  blades  are  all  closeii, 
and  a  spring  catch  maintains  the  shutter  so  constituted  closed  until  it  is 
released  by  means  of  the  ordinary  pneumatic  indiarubber  ball,  or  any  other 
contrivance ;  at  that  moment  the  rack  or  rod  is  shot  to  the  other  extreme  ))Osi- 
tion  by  means  of  a  spring  provided  for  the  purpose.  lu  the  interval  the  shutter 
has  been  opened  and  .shut  again. 

The  tension  of  the  spring  and  the  con.sequent  degree  of  instantaneousness 
which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  may  be  regulated  at  will  by  means  of  a  tlmmb- 
sct«w,  and  is  indicated  on  a  dial  by  a  ix)iuter  following  the  motion  of  the  regu- 
lating thumbscrew. 

The  angidar  motion  of  the  bltides  is  about  180  degrees  ;  they  overlap  each 
other  so  as  to  constitute  a  perfect  obturator,  and  their  number  may  vary  from 
one  single  one  to  any  number. 

Wlien  the  shutter  is  arranged  to  act  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  spring  maybe 
dispensed  with  if  the  weight  of  the  rack  or  roil  is  sulticient  to  ensure  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  ;  the  action  of  gravitation  may  even  be  retarded,  if  found  too 
qiuck,  by  means  of  a  brake  or  friction  piece,  dash  pot,  &c. 

The  shutter  may  be  fixed  in  front  or  at  the  back  of  the  lens,  or  even  between 
the  system  of  len.ses  ;  it  is  set  in  the  ceutre  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  three 
set  screws. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  our  system  of  shutter  the  quickness 
obtained  is  greater  than  with  the  guillotine,  either  single  or  double,  horizontal 
or  vertical. 

In  the  latter  case,  in  effect,  the  light  act's,  at  the  same  moment,  upon  the 
totality  of  the  sensitised  plate ;  small  at  first,  it  gradually  increases  to 
gradually  decrease  again,  aud  the  motion  of  tlie  object  to  be  photographed 
affects  the  plate  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ex))Osure. 

With  our  shutter  the  plate  is  only  gradually  affected,  the  luminous  Ijeam 
travelling  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  blades  ;  the  said  beam  is  wider 
or  narrower  according  to  the  distance  between  the  blades  and  the  width  of  the 
said.  Consequently,  should  the  width  of  the  beam  be  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
height  of  the  sensitised  plate,  the  same  quickness  as  that  obtained  with  a 
guillotine  shutter  will  be  obtained  with  our  blade  .shutter  in  half  tlie  time. 

Another  advantage  of  our  system  is  tliat  its  speed  remains  constant  whatever 
the  size  of  the  lens,  as  the  blades  always  travel  the  same  distance. 

As  to  the  amount  of  light  intercepted  by  the  blades  it  is  almost  insignificant, 
not  exceeding  the  proportion  of  about  one  in  thirty. 

Our  shutter  is  applicable  to  other  apparatus,  such  as  magic  lantenis,  projec- 
tion, and  other  apparatuses  intended  for  the  instantaneous  sending  or  receiving 
of  beams  or  flashes  of  light. 

What  is  claimed  is: — The  construction  of  an  obturator  or  instantaneous 
shutter,  for  photographic  or  other  purposes,  and  made  of  a  series  of  revolving 
blades,  substantially  as  set  forth  and  illustrated. 


Improvements  in  and  Connected  with  Photographic  Ca.mer.vs. 
No.  18,403.    Paul  Jcuos  Guiton,  1,  Boulevard  St  Denis,  Paris,  France.— 

Novem'ber  2,  1889. 
With  portable  photographic  apparatus,  such  as  those  used  by  tourists,  there 
is  always  a  difficulty  in  the  replacing  of  the  sensitive  plates  after  each 
operation.    This  replacing  takes  some  time  and  is  somewhat  difficult. 

Now  the  object  of  my  invention  is  to  construct  a  multiplex  sensitised  plate 
carrier  in  which  the  changes  of  the  plates  can  be  quickly  and  readily  effected. 
For  this  purpose  I  employ  a  frame  divided  into  any  suitable  number  of  com- 
partments, in  which  the  sensitised  plates  or  glasses  are  lodged.  These 
compartments  are  uncovered  in  succession  by  an  endless  band  furnished 
with  slips  of  wood.  A  part  of  the  surface  of  this  band  equivalent  to  that 
of  one  compartment  is  cut  out,  ami  at  this  place  it  carries  the  dark  chamber. 
lie  dark  chamber  follows  the  movement  of  the  endless  band,  and  is  therefore 

Sut  in  communication  with  each  sensiti-sed  glass  in  succession ;  it  is  separated 
lerefrom  by  a  shutter  which  is  drawn  out  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  At 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  I  form  opposite  each  compartment  a  notch,  with 
which  a  small  rod  or  stud  fixed  to  the  dark  chamber  engage.s.  The  chamber 
is  thus  guided  to  the  proper  position  at  each  change,  and  its  stability  is 
ensured  during  the  operation. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  can  double  the  frame  and  have  two  rows  of 
sensitised  plates,  and  cause  the  dark  chamber  to  turn  around  the  frame  ;  or  I 
can  give  a  rectilinear  movement  to  the  band  and  have  any  desired  number  of 
compartments ;  or  the  frame  can  be  fitted  to  a  fixed  dark  chamber,  and  in 
this  case  the  frame  would  move. 

The  claim  is : — A  multiplex  sensitised  plate  carrier  constructed  substantially 
as  hereinbefore  described  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 
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MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES 

FOR  NEXT    WEEK, 

Dftte  of  Meeting. 

Nftmeol  Society. 

Place  bl  Meeting. 

DocemUr  2  ..... 
3 

CatUoilralHaU,57,Castlo-8t.,CarliBle 
MyddeltoxiflaU»Upper-st.,IaliDgtoii. 

"         3 

Holmfirth    

Society's  Rooma,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Maaoulc  Uall. 
Paisley  Museum. 

The  Siudio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton, 
The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Professional  llall, 20,  George-street.- 
Aiiderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
The  Baths,  IJ  rid  tf  man -street. 
Philosophical  Uall,  Leeds. 
Lamb's  Uotel,  Dundee. 
lleligiou.sIn8titn.,177,Buchanan-8t. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Ba^inghaU-st. 

3 

3 

Sheffield  Photo.  Society 

Paisley 

"          4 

Ediubiir>rh  Photo.  Society    

;,          5 

Kolton  Photogniphic  Society  ... 

;;     5 

5 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 
Glasgow  Photo.  Association 

6 

Sheffield  Camera  Club    

A  PhotooRjU'Hic  Society,  to  be  called  "The  Blackpool  Phot<«raphic 
Society,"  and  which  will  hold  its  meetings  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Church- 
street,  Blackpool,  at  Eight  o'clock  in  the  evenings  of  the  first  and  third 
Tuesday  in  the  month,  has  been  formed  in  that  town.  The  officers  are  as 
follows  : — President ;  Alderman  John  BickerstafTe,  Mayor  of  Blackpool. — 
Chairman  of  Comviiltee :  Mr.  Samuel  Beverley.— C'o;nmi««e  .•  Messrs.  F. 
Gregson,  T.  S.  Thompson,  J.  Wright,  M.  G.  Wilde,  W.  H.  Terry, 
D.  Mitchell,  and  S.  Beverley. — Treasurer:  Mr.  I«iac  Wilde. — Secretary: 
Mr.  S.  Wolsteuholme,  Wellington  Studio,  Blackpool. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
NOVE.MBF.R  26, — Mr.  Chapman  Jones  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Dawson,  of  the  Typographic  Etching  Company,  showed  a  number 
of  works  similar  to  those  which  liad  figured  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  the- 
Society.  They  were  mostly  of  ratlier  warm  tone,  not  unlike  that  at  one  time 
common  witli  silver  prints  on  salted  paper.  The  negatives  of  some  of  the 
prints  shown  had  lieen  made  with  oi  tliochromatic  plates  and  a  yellow  screen, 
and  he  had  been  surprised  at  tlie  remarkable  efficacy  of  this  plan  in  bringing^ 
out  the  dark  colours  of  paintings  that  had  been  copied  in  this  manner.  The 
plates  had  .ill  been  worked  upon  before  printing,  either  with  the  graver  and 
burnisher  or  by  protecting  certain  portions  aud  biting  in  other  portions  more 
deeply  with  acid.  It  would  lie  possible  to  produce  plates  which  would  serve 
without  this  manipulation,  but  in  that  case  the  relief  would  be  low  and  the 
plate  would  not  stand  the  wear  of  printing  off,  say,  five  hundred  copies. 
There  was  some  cojiper  known  as  French,  which  was  somewhat  harder  aud 
would  stand  rather  longer  than  that  used  in  England,  but  in  any  case  if  many 
impressions  were  wanted  the  plate  must  te  bitten  in  deeply  in  places. 

Mr.  Lkon  Warnerke  inquired  where  a  yellow  screen  had  been  used,  anA 
being  informed  that  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  lens,  asked  if  definition  was 
not  thereby  seriously  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Dawson  replied  that  definition  was  somewhat  injured,  but  for  the 
class  of  subjects  iu  question  not  seriously  so. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  the  best  plan  was  to  use  coloured  illumination. 
He  employed  a  magnesium  lamp  with  a  glass  front.  This  glass  could  be 
coloured  of  any  required  depth.  Another  advantage  of  using  this  lamp  for 
copying,  was  that  by  placing  it  during  half  the  exposure  on  one  side  of  the 
picture  and  for  the  other  half  on  the  other  side,  the  unevennesses  of  surface 
did  not  show.  Thus  a  paper  with  folds  and  wrinkles  might  be  copied  without 
these  irregularities  l»ing  visible.  Another  advantage  of  the  lamp  methokl 
was  that  a  definite  exposure  could  be  given,  independent  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  weather.  There  were  some  points  of  novelty  contained  in  the  lamp 
which  he  would  bring  to  the  next  technical  meeting  of  the  Society.  Had 
Mr.  Dawson  encountered  difficulties  with  those  caverns  in  the  copper  which 
were  so  troublesome  in  etching  processes,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Wiirnerke)  had 
found  especially  vexatious,  and  to  what  cause  would  he  attribute  them  ? 

Mr.  Dawson  said  that  sometimes  they  were  due  to  holes  in  the  negative, 
sometimes  to  holes  in  the  copper,  but  generally  to  cracks  in  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  in  Vienna  copper  deposited  by  galvanic  action 
was  principally  used  for  photo-etching  work.  He  had  heard  tliat  sometimes 
there  were  particles  of  iron  in  English  copper,  which  would  account  for  holes 
being  formed.  It  was  also  a  fact  that  English  brass  wire  was  not  so  good  as 
that  made  abroad ;  after  a  short  time  it  became  so  brittle  as  to  break  readily. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  remarked  that  Bristol  brass  was  much  better  iu  tliat 
respect. 

Mr.  Atkinson  inquired  whether  paraffin  lamp  light  had  been  used  for 
picture  copying  to  produce  orthochromatic  effect. 

Mr.  Warnerke  replied  that  it  had,  and  was  very  good,  but  for  extreme 
cases  was  not  yellow  enough  unless  screened  by  a  coloured  gla.ss. 

Mr.  Harrison  showed  us  an  historical  curiosity,  a  Latimer  Clarke  stereoscopic 
camera,  with  one  lens  and  moving  camera. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  produced  some  photographic  prints  by  Victor  Selb,  of 
Antwerp.  They  were  understood  to  be  developed  prints  upon  an  emulsion 
containing  starch.  They  were  mostly  of  a  nearly  matt  surface,  but  one  or  two 
were  glazed.  They  were  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  completeness  ot 
gradation  in  the  shadows,  being,  as  was  observed  by  some  of  the  members, 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  deep  gradation  in  prints  without  glazed  surface 
that  had  been  seen. 

Mr.  Montefiore  then  handed  round  some  prints  on  albumen  paper  and  one 
on  salted  paper,  toned  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clarke's  formula  containing  chloro- 
platinite  of  potassium. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  technical  meeting  would  be  held  on  the  fifth 
Tuesday  in  December— the  31st— as  the  fourth  Tuesday  would  be  Christmas 

Eve. 

. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCLA.TION. 

November  21, — Mr.  J.  Nesbitt  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Kerr  showed  his  detective  camera,  to  which  some  improvements  and 
additions  had  been  made  since  it  was  last  exhibited.  The  camera  is  one  of 
the  kind  iu  which,  after  each  exposure,  the  plate  (fitted  in  sheaths)  is  drawn  up 
by  hand  through  the  thickness  of  a  cloth  bag  and  place<l  at  the  back  of  the 
supjily.    The  action  of  opening  the  lid  was  made  to  work  simultaneously  upon 
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tint  eottml  the  pUte.  fnd  Anw  it  partly  ap  so  that  it  could 
(Mfly  be  nacbed  by  the  flofivns  and  that  then  >«t  the  shuttrr  reaily  for  use. 
AaoUiar  improreroent  w*»  that  iliera  was  a  Mank  or  iluiiimy  sheath  at  the 
back  of  the  Kt  of  pUtet  (eigbtreii),  and  that  this  iliiiniiiy  was  made  so  that  it 
woald  DOt  lift  liy  thr  opcuiug  of  the  lid.  Tlie  o|>rrator  was  thus  informed 
that  the  plate*  had  all  been  expoaed  aod  there  waa  no  danger  of  re{>eatiug 
ezpoaaica  mm  piatea  already  ued. 

It  waa  aakad  whether  then  waa  not  a  tendency  to  dust  spots  in  cameras 
when  tha  plate  had  to  be  manipalatcd  Uuroogfa  a  doth  bag,  and  it  waa  replied 
that  ia  the  pnarat  camera  the  cloth  waa  of  waterproof  material  with  the 
nbber  aide  in,  and  that  uo  ilu<t  from  the  cause  sugnatnd  had  been  obaen'ed. 

The  diAlMAS,  not;  thelena  appeared  to  be  large, 

in<(air<d  what  was  th'j  -I  that  it  waa/-6,  No.  2}  on  the 

inUTcnal  lyatam,  said  that  anytning  urger  than  f-M  was  nseless  for  general 


Mr.  Kmm*  rapUad  that  ha  ha<I  got  vary  good  raanlU  with/-8,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
OtMtMUAM  racalled  kmm  ver}-  effectin  inatantaneona  pictures  in  the  wet 
coUodioa  timaa,  when,  generally  apeakfag,  no  smaller  openings  would  be 
piaetkabk  for  aadi  work.    This  nfemd  especially  to  small  pictore*. 

Flkwngm  kavfay  b*«a  aaaoonccd  as  a  subject  for  the  CTeniag'a  discoaaion, 


Mr.  A.  00WA«  said  that  ha  tfaoogfat  that  eikoooKra  waa  destined  to  be  as  far 
in  advaaca  of  hyilroi|alnooe  aa  bydroqniaoiic  had  lieen  said  to  be  in  advance 
ol  pyni.  It  deeelopad  with  a  minimnm  of  alkali,  kept  very  well  in  mixeil 
•olutieo,  and  gara  gnod  eokwr ;  eapaciaUT  aatvemed  for  lantern  slides.  It  also 
gave  Iba  fUlcat  dataa  without  staUas  tta  pUte,  a  nnalt  very  liable  to  occur 
arhca  aaiac  pyro  and  pnahiag  daralopBMt  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  W.  Ooun  nnwneil,  with  nfud  to  the  afaaance  of  staining,  that  the 
iaoM  thing  waa  trae  of  pjTo  when  solpkita  waa  osed.  He  qnenol  whether 
witboat  supbit*  then  would  l«  any  adTaatage  orrr  pyro  similarly  treated. 
Aa  to  the  quantity  of  sulphite  gmerally  raeommeivleil  to  be  used  with  pyro, 
he  thoQght  it  too  grcaL  With  four  paita  salphite  to  one  of  pyro,  there  was 
UahOilT  to  azotaairs  denaitr  in  the  Iwiff,  the  detaihi  of  which  were  thereby 
loal    Ha  pialwiBil  two  parts  of  solpklti^  anffirient  to  prevent  staining  of  the 

taMR. 

Mr.  J.  H  B.  yrtuaatvet  nmarkad  apon  the  diOtrent  qualities  of  the 
water  fooad  in  lartala  districts,  as  aflKiiBg  the  eharaeter  of  the  negative 
aalaaa  allowaaea  waa  aadsL  With  soft  water  two  pints  of  sulphite  to  one  of 
pyro  was  salBriaat  in  tha  eoaatitaaats  «r  tka  derrtoper. 

Mr.  OOLM  aid  that  ia  eoa  town  ha  bad  daretopcd  plates  withoat  adding 
alkaU.  Than  bad  baaa  soma  altantioaa  goiaa  on  at  the  waterworka,  anil 
then  waa  siiMiisui  lima  is  the  watar  a^pUad  to  develop  with  the  pyro. 

Mr.  Amaam  ClaSK*  said  that  wbaa  hydroquinona  Unt  canM  oat  M  waa 
not  laiMiail  lar  tba  laagtb  of  tiaM  nqsirol  in  'leveloping.  na  lint  plate 
pwt  h  tba  salatiaa  look  a  qaartar  of  aa  boar  to  develop,  and  each  aacceeding 
oaa  loMT,  aatO  tba  aixtb  plate,  which  laaalnd  aa  boar  and  a  qnarter. 

nm  CBahmaX  iwnaiirail  that  h«  eoaal  aot  have  patieooe  to  rock  plates 
dariac  s«di  toaf  espoaana,  and  If  tbajr  wen  allowed  to  remain  without 
* '    :  tbay  baeama  BMttlad.    If  a  pMa  waa  <lf'\rloi«<l  in  the  light,  the 


of  tba  daialotiai  into  aiottlad  ahapca  similar  to  those  seen  on  the 


rocklMtb 
aapasaUoa 
davslopeii 

Mr.  tXAMSk 

Mr.  iLoiDtni 
■ottUaf. 

Mr.  OamA»  saiil  tbat  aolUiac  took  jhea  with  | 
dewa.  Ia  oaaof  asatofazBsfttisKtatMlbadhaaa 
had  datalapad  a  Blala  la  aa  weak  a  aahrtiDa  tbat  it 


tarataig  tha  viata  onr  to  pnnnt  mottling. 

'  "   '  a  nraeal  peslttoa  of  the  pUte  wouhl  prevent 

with  plates  developed  npai<le 
uiaiioaaly  described,  he 
to  Ulaaa  boom.    He 


bad  p«t  tba^ato  aiiatda  down  ia  a  hMta^  «•  tba  alopiag  aidaa  of  which  the 
rsatoo,  hw* 


bat  notUiag  bad  aaaaad.'  As  to  the  new  wbiU  aikonogea,  he 
■IziBg  did  not  oxidise  so  baely  as  with  the 

iaqalrid  wbathv  aay  ■aalier  ha<i  had  ezpariaaca  with  the 
teai  of  rikiwBfaa  daralopar  nroaiMsriad  fcr  lasuffldently  ezpoasd  negative, 
both  with  aad  witbaot  Iba  pnllminary  hath  of  marmry. 

Mr.  Cow  Air  iMd  aotiead  that  with  the  latest  iwie  of  eikoaocen  the  mention 
oftep^nlMrT  hath  bad  baaa  aadltad.    Ha  had  aot  limnd  any  advantage 

Mr.  Tun  Aowad  a  traaapaMcr  wUak  had  has  fartaaaillad  with  nraniam, 
aadlB  whieb  after  aa  bear's  washiag  tha  daapsst  shadows  had  faaoome  thin— 
IhlaaMv  indeed,  than  tba  aezt  loacw 
Mr.  OBBnUM  aaid  that  tba  dapMit  NMUting  from  araaium  faitcnaiAcatioa 
raa  aHgbtly  aolahlSL  aad  tbanfan  tba  noeevi  was  not  suited  for  geUtine 
waabi^  WM  a  aaeasaity.  With  the  thin  film  of 
I  waAad  In  a  alaata  or  two,  the  uraniom  prooeas 


was  a^ibUy  sotahU  aad 
aapMias  whan  •*gBCi 
wiloillMMt  wUcB  Bught  aa 


CAMKBA  CLCB. 
KorcMMB  n,— Mr.  UomI  Aahbaraar  ia  tha  ahair. 

ApaMr,<Btitlad  n*  Prmnm  ^ Epirvmmmtu.wu  wad  by  Mr.  A.  MAWmx. 
TbaU&armttwwl  iba  adnwaa  aada  by  bydroqaiBOBa  ia  tba  post  year. 
HiiowBiriaw  of  Itwat  that,  aitboagb  inrrD  and  aaawaiawaa  tba  mon  effective 
dafalopar  ia  tba  had*  of  the  tbotoagUr  vnMmi,  bMwst  dan  of  workers. 
^^  lalBaw  jrafod  a  afcr  aMaaaof  dmlopMBt  ftrtboaa  aot  so  highly 
I  ia  abawiallaa  aad  naetica.  Ha  WHidarsd  tt  an  advaataga  to  be  abla, 
aMM,taha?aaMdaMlaMrwhieh  woold  aam  fiorntg^ 
,  aad  laoaida  panr  inaillT  Hydroqaiaoaa  waa  fooad 
«f  thta  iMnl  aa«,'~&  IS^iv  also  asbiUtad  aaotplaa  of 
ilDfanbiaad  othw  inetical  aotea,  palatini  oat  that 
•  -       •  .  .  .     — . — 1 —   vy  j^  of  all 

wet  for  the 
ezposan 


la  ba  ■jaMi  «f  thta  nMnI  aaa,  Tha  betam  also  asbitttad  ai 
hjihmalauai^  mi  awa  Ihfwbi  laA  othw  aneUeal  aotea,  palatini 
byitTi»i|ahia»a  t^MU  feaad  aapadaOr  aaafkl  In  oalaigiBg;  by  fl 
aoakia|tkah*MiEbpaHrlatbaJai«loMr8adtbaB  exposiag  K  we 
mlm^mmi.  IMiwSddpmdtaf  aoStaMMi  of  tba  priatastbe 
m  I M  li  I,  Md  laaal  iiwloiiat  tr  wmall  atialil  ba  vtmUU. 


ta  aiMintfca  of  tba  laetaia,  wen  a 
aariaa  oT  neotina  earsAiUy  labidai«l  ami  prepared  by  Mr.  8waa  (Messrs. 
Maw««  ft  »wan),  and  a  collcctkm  of  excellent  stripping-Um  aagattTas  taken 
and  dafriapad  Iqr  tba  Cbaiiaaa  (Mr.  Adibomar). 


In  the  discussion,  Messrs.  Stroh,  Davison,  Elder,  Clark,  Major  Nott,  the 
Chairman,  and  otiiers,  took  part. 

On  Thurs<lay  evening,  December  5,  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton  will  read  a  paper 
entitled  The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  our  Art, 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
November  19,— Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke  iu  the  chair. 
ilr.  J.  Martin  was  elected  a  member. 

It  wa.s  decided  to  liold  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  on  January  21,  aucf 
olso  to  form  a  library. 

Mr.  A.  JUcKiE  then  gave  a  short  explanation  of  the  working  of  the  optical 
lantern,  and  some  excellent  slides  were  afterwanls  exhibited  on  the  screen, 
including  a  series  of  tiowers  by  Mr.  J.  Cari)enter,  tlie  negatives  of  wliich  were 
taken  on  Edwanls's  isochromatic  plates,  tlie  tran-sparencies  being  on  Thomas's. 
lantern  plates  developed  with  eikonogen.    The  following  fornnUa  was  used  :— 

Eikouogen 1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  so<Ui    2  ounces. 

Water  to  make 50      ,, 

Alkali  :— 

Caustic  i>otash i  ounce. 

Water 10|  ounces, 

one  drachm  of  the  alkali  being  used  to  each  ounce  of  the  eikouogen  solution- 
Other  sliiles  were  also  contributed  iiy  Me:>srs.  Maokie,  Healy,  Clarke,  Brickdale, 
Purtou,  Powell,  Walker,  Grover,  Coventou,  Reader,  Few,  and  Collins. 

The  uext  meeting  will  be  on  December  3,  when  Mr.  W.  Bishop  will  read  a. 
pajier  on  lyintrrn-stide  Making. 

• 

WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NovEUBEB  22,— The  President  (Mr.  Charles  Bilton)  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  eveuiug  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  mem)>ers'  slides  by  means  of 
the  lantern. 

The  Secbetary  announced  that  Mr.  Stein  would  read  a  paper  on  Hand 
Camenu  at  the  meeting  of  December  13.  Tbose  interested  in  the  subject  ara 
invited  to  attend. 

♦ 

EAST  DULWICH  AND  PECKHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
No\-»lBKi<  15,— Mr.  H.  Banks  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  Onue  waa  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Mai'RK'B  Howbll  gave  an  adilress  on  The  Early  History  of  Photography^ 
illu.itratetl  by  s|iecimens  of  Daguerreotyi>e  and  a  large  number  of  Talbotyps 
executetl  by  hiiuself  many  years  ago. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
NoniiBKB  14.— Annual  meeting.— Tlie  President  (Mr.  Paul  Lange)  in  the  chair. 

The  Secrktabt  read  the  annual  report,  ofter  which  the  Treasurer  read  his 
statement  of  acconnta,  both  of  which  were  adopted. 

The  following  officen  and  members  of  the  Council  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: — Praidenl :  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips. —  Vice  President:  Mr.  H.  H. 
Williama.— foMMCiT-  Messrs.  H.  Lupton,  H.  Wilkinson,  T.  S.  Mayne,  F.  N. 
Eaton,  W.  Faltin,  F.  Hope.Jones,  J.  L.  Mackrell.  and  Paul  Lange. — \uditors: 
Heaan.  A.  Bradbury  and  O.  A.  Carruthers.— /,ifrmn'a« :  Mr.  J.  A.  Forre-st. — 
Tmutirtr:  Bir.  E.  M.  TunstalL— Swrrtary ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Reader. 

The  awards  made  by  the  Judges  in  the  annual  competitions  for  1889  were 
then  read  bv  the  President :— "  For  the  best  set  of  six  pictures  over  half-plate," 
silver  medal :  Mr.  J.  L.  Mackrell.  "  For  the  best  set  of  six  pictures  under  half- 
plate,"  silver  medal :  Mr.  H.WilkiiuKm.  "For  the  best  set  of  six  instantaneous 
picturas,"  bronze  mwUl :  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson.  "For  tlie  best  enlargement," 
bronie  medal :    Mr.  J.  L.  Mackrell. 

It  was  nnaniniously  decided  to  have  a  social  evening,  one  of  the  members 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt,  Mua.  Doc)  having  kindly  undertaken  the  musical  arrange- 
menta  for  the  same. 

A  lantern  exhibition  of  members'  slides  then  followed,  some  of  which  were  of 
very  high  merit. 

.♦- — 

BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NOTBltBEB  19,— The  Rev.  Dr.  Aston  in  the  chair. 

TTje  Pbksidext  (Mr.  A.  Keiglilcj)  gave  his  inaugural  address  on  Photo- 
graphic  Printimj  Processes.  Having  explained  the  general  chemical  principles 
Involved  in  photographic  printing,  he  explained  the  special  ones  in  silver,  iron, 
and  chromium  printing.  Various  chemical  experiments  illustrative  of  the 
action  of  tbeae  salts  were  made,  and  sitecimen  prints  by  each  of  the  <lifTerent 
prof  tsars  were  developed,  &c.,  Iiefore  ttie  members.  At  the  close  of  his  lecture 
Mr.  Kaigfaley  called  attention  to  the  prints  around  the  room,  which  would 
represent  the  capabilities  of  each  process  he  liad  described.  These  prints  were 
ol^excellent  artistic  and  technical  ftuLsh,  and  were  greatly  admired  by  the 
members.  ™      ,      ^^        t     ,« 

The  Committee  has  decided  to  give  a  conrersazione  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 
at  which  an  exhibition  of  members'  work,  microscopes,  stereoscopes,  &c.,  will 
take  place.  There  will  also  be  a  lantern-slide  exhibition.  Members  and  their 
fHenoa  are  conlially  invite<l,  and  ticket.^  and  other  information  may  be  obtained 
ftom  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Walter  Leach),  50,  Godwin-street,  Bradford. 


WALLA8KY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCU'HON. 
NOVSKBKB  6.— Annual  meeting.— The  President  (Mr.  H.  Wilkinson)  in  tho 
chair. 

Mr.  WiutrasOH,  in  his  opening  address,  stated  that  the  Association  was 
now  in  its  fourth  year  of  existence,  and  had  steadily  increased  iu  nnmbers  and. 
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naefnlness,  and  the  members  had  attained  a  higher  standard  of  work,  as  would 
be  seen  by  the  jiii'turcs  hung  round  the  room  which  had  been  sent  in  for  the 
annual  prize  comiwtition.  ,    ,    ,    ,  ,      ,.       „    ,         , 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reportetl  that  the  memlwrship  roll  showed  an  increase 
of  one  hundre<l  jier  cent,  since  last  annual  meeting ;  that  twelve  meetings  of 
the  Association  had  been  held,  at  which  pajicrs  of  photographic  interest  had 
lieen  rcail  and  practical  demonstrations  of  the  various  processes  given.  Tlie 
winners  of  the  niwlals  were  Messrs.  J.  L.  Mackrell,  H.  Wilkinson,  J.  W.  Gregg, 
J.  GiU,  and  C.  B.  Reader.  „      • ,    , 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  are  as  follows : — rresulent  : 
Colonel  E.  T.  D.  Cotton,  t^.W—V  icePresidtnla :  Messrs.  Edwin  Kite  and  J.  W. 
Gregg.— J/<'«.  Auditor:  Mr.  J.  Bardsley. —/^nn.  Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  Fullerton. 
—Son.  Seerelar}/:  Mr.  0.  Breading,  Church-street,  Egremont.     With  a  Council 

of  six  members. 

» 

CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

November  7.  ^       .  -u-  , 

Captain  Habrissos  exhibited  a  collection  of  marine  and  other  views  which 
he  had  taken,  the  former  in  the  Solent  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  in  motion. 
Two  of  the  photographs  shown  had  only  received  an  exposure  of  one-oiie- 
huudredth  of  a  second,  and  yet  all  the  details  were  perfectly  brought  out. 
The  develojier  used  was  composed  of — 

Eikonogen   15  grains, 

Sod.i  sulphite 15      „ 

Caustic  soda   15      ,, 

Water  to 1  ounce, 

and  Captain  Ilarrissou  stated  that  he  had  found  this  developer  coa.x  out  detail 
which  would  not  show  itself  under  any  other  developer  he  had  tried. 

Mr.  Nash  showed  bromide  prints  which  lie  had  developed  with  a  ferrous 
oxalate  developer,  the  iron  solution  being  composed  of — 

Ammonio-sulphatc  of  iron  - 1  ounce. 

Meta-bisulphite  of  potash 2  drachms. 

Water  to   5  ounces. 

This  solution  to  be  mixed  in  tlie  usual  proportions  with  the  oxalate  of  potash 
solution.  The  peculiarity  of  this  developer  is  that  it  ilispeuses  with  the  acid 
water  wash  after  development,  and  gives  a  iine  blue-black  tone  unattainable 
by  the  ordinjiry  oxalate  developer. 

Mr.  Parsons  handed  round  some  cabinet  portraits  which  had  been  toned  in 
a  borax  b.ith,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  he  managed  to  obtain 
such  purple  tones  with  borax,  he  said  that  he  found  the  addition  of  half  a 
draclim  of  strong  liquor  ammonia  to  one  gallon  of  water,  for  the  last  washing 
before  toning,  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  good  purple  tone  noticed. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 
Seitembf.r  27  (at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Yokohama).— The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Lieutenant  Bull.    Tlie  meeting  was  of  a  technical  character ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  exiiibiting  anything  that  might  be  considered  in  any 
%vay  new  in  connexion  with  photography  in  Japan. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  :  Messrs. 
Kusaka,  M.  Nakasliima  B.  Hayashi,  B.  H.  Pearson. 

After  some  formal  business  had  been  concluded,  Mr.  Kajima  exhibited 
several  cameras  of  English  design  and  Japanese  manufacture.  These  were 
cheaper  than  the  coirespouding  English  camera.?,  and  the  workmanship  was 
generally  ]>roiiounced  to  bp  very  creditable. 

Mr.  K.  Ogawa  showed  some  remarkably  fine  coUotj'pe  xirints,  and  briefly 
described  the  process.  Tlie  printing  is  done  in  a  press  directly  fi-om  a  plate 
that  has  l«en  prep.^red  witli  a  sensitive  surface  of  gelatine  and  bichromate,  and 
that  lias  been  exposed  under  a  negative.  The  parts  that  have  been  in.solated 
will  take  a  fatty  iuk,  the  otliers  will  not,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  ink  up  the 
plate  and  to  draw  proofs  from  it.  Several  hundred  proofs  can  be  drawn  from 
one  plate,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  plates  can  be  made  from  one  negative. 

Mr.  C.  D.  West  showed  an  arrangement  that  he  had  designed  for  taking 
photographs  of  one  boat  from  another.  Tlie  arrangement  consists  essentially 
of  a  bracket  that  can  lie  fixed  to  the  main  or  foremast  of  a  sailmg  boat,  and  a 
universal  joint  with  arrangements  for  holding  a  camera  which  may  be  aimed  at 
any  object,  and  caused  to  follow  it  till  an  exposure  is  made.  Some  examples  of 
photographs  taken  by  the  aid  of  this  apparatus  were  shown. 

Mr.  W .  K.  Burton  showed  silver  prints  made  on  Whatman's  drawing  paper 
and  on  very  thin  Japanese  paper.  The  process  consists  in  coating  the  paper 
with  an  emulsion  of  resin  and  gelatine,  in  which  is  dissolved  a  small  quantity  of 
a  !-olul)le  chloride.  Tlie  paper  is  then  dried,  and  is  sen.sitised  with  an  ammoiiio- 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  the  sensitising  being  twice  repeated  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
drawing  paper. 

Mr.  Kajima  showed  some  Japanese  fans  which  were  decorated  with  photo- 
graplis  produced  directly  on  the  paper  of  which  they  were  made.  These  were 
much  admired. 

Messrs.  Cocking  &  Co.  sent  a  large  and  interesting  exhibit  of  lenses  and 
other  photographic  apparatus.  Amongst  the  things  shown  were  a  very  fine 
camera  by  Meagher  &  Co.  of  Loudon,  and  lenses  of  Suter  and  of  Dallnieyer,  the 
latter  including  several  of  the  new  "rectilinear  landscape  lenses." 

Mr.  Kouishi  showed  a  sample  of  the  new  developer  "eikonogen,"  and  the 
Chairman  promptly  ruled  that  it  should  be  appropriated  by  the  Society,  and 
that  certain  members  should  be  appointed  to  experiment  with  it,  and  to  report 
to  the  Society  on  the  results  of  tiie  experiments. 

Messrs.  K.  Ogawa  and  W.  K.  Burton  were  instructed  to  undertake  the 
experiments. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lender  of  the  hall  and 
to  the  Chairman. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  October  13.  It  is  to  be  a  laniera  field-day, 
and  the  place  selected  is  Kamakura.  No  particular  liour  is  fixed,  as  it  is  hoped 
that  some  will  be  able  to  come  early  in  the  morHing,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  camera  work  should  not  be  kept  up  through  the  whole  day.  Probably 
gome  membeis  will  extend  their  trip  to  Enoshima. 


t3r  Oorresixiadents  should  never  vrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN. 
To  tlie  Editob. 

Sib,— My  only  reason  for  any  reply  to  Mr.  Baker's  letter  is  that,  il  I 
make  none,  some  of  your  readers  may  gather  from  it  that  there  are 
difficulties  which  really  do  not  exist  in  availing  themselves  of  a  light 
which,  for  those  who  have  current  available,  is  singularly  handy  and 
convenient  for  making  enlargements.  To  take  size  first,  my  own  lan- 
tern is  large  enough  as  it  is ;  but  if  it  were  not,  surely  it  would  never 
occur  to  any  one  but  an  optician  to  build  another  special  lantern,  when 
it  is  so  easy  to  remove  the  slide  tray  and  elevate  the  lantern  on  soma 
little  wooden  base.  Of  course,  if  any  one  is  buying  a  new  lantern  and  all, 
he  would  have  it  an  easy  size  ;  but  people  need  not  and  should  not  write 
of  "  special "  lanterns  for  such  ABC  matters  as  this,  as  if  there  were 
real  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  using  this  light. 

I  have  been  pretty  familiar  with  electric  lights  of  all  sorts  for  years 
past,  though  my  efforts  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  finding  a  perfectly 
steady  arc  light  with  only  one  luminous  point,  in  which  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  have  succeeded.  Hence  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  heat  ot 
a  100-candle  incandescent  lamp,  as  Mr.  Baker  appears  to  have  been. 
But  I  do  not  consider  the  radiation  so  great  as  that  of  an  80O-tandle 
jet  which  I  use  at  times ;  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  it  in  any  lantern 
with  proper  space  and  ventilation  for  an  oxy-hydrogen  jet.  The  lamp  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  used  in  a  biunial,  but  is  essentially  a  single-lantern 
light ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  as  there  is  no  combustion 
and  no  ascending  vapour,  but  simply  radiation,  the  lauternist  can  open 
and  alter  his  top  or  his  chimney  in  any  way  he  likes  with  no  difficulty. 
The  whole  matter  would  be  a  case  of  soloitur  ambulamio  with  any  one  of 
common  intelligence.  We  do  owe,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  to  Dr.  Fleming 
credit  and  thanks  for  inducing  the  Company  to  put  on  the  market  an 
optical  lamp  made  on  the  grating  system — but  that  being  done  for  U8, 
the  object  should  be  to  spread  knowledge  of  the  convenience,  and  not  to 
hedge  it  about  with  difficulties  that  do  not  really  exist.  Few  would  have 
gathered  from  Mr.  Baker's  first  letter  that  the  light  could  ba  got  by  any 
one  from  the  vendors  for  a  few  shillings,  or  otherwise  than  by  purchas 
ing  a  "  special "  lantern  and  apparatus  from  Messrs.  Steward. 

London,  November  22.  Lewis  Wbioht. 

— — ♦ 

FOG  ON  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — May  I  be  permitted  herewith  to  thank  Mr.  Lyonel  Clarke  for  his 
cimmunication  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  15th  in- 
faii.nt,  on  Another  Cause  of  Fog  on  Dry  Plates  ? 

Curiously  enough,  the  day  after  reading  the  above  I  was  asked  to  ex- 
amine a  number  of  negatives  taken  by  a  gentleman  in  the  country.  It 
appeared  they  were  very  unsatisfactoiy,  would  not  print,  etc.,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  think  ''Photography  a  failure." 

They  certainly  were  all  badly  fogged,  and  as  the  exposure-,  developer,  and 
dark-room  lamp  ("perfection")  were  all  seemingly  correct,  I  was  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  cause.  Then,  suddenly  remembering  ihe  article  in  your 
JouKNAL,  I  asked  to  see  the  camera,  and  there,  sure  enough,  were  several 
patches  of  green  mould,  about  one  cubic  milhmetre  square. 

These  were  then  immediately  removed  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  we  went  out 
and  made  several  exposures,  and  developed  in  same  manner  as  before. 
The  results  were  entire  freedom  from  fog  ;  and  so  I  think,  wiih  :\lr.  Clarke, 
that  all  will  do  well  (especially  this  damp  weather)  to  examine  camera  in- 
teriors very  carefully  and  keep  them  in  a  diy  place. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  fungus  on  the  sensitive  salt,  I  am  divided  as  to 
opinion  at  present.  That  it  acts  most  powerfully  and  instantaneously  I 
liave  found  by  a  few  experiments.  I  ratlier  incline  to  the  iiotionthat 
mildew  possesses  luiiiinosity,  which,  though  practically  invisible,  is  highly 
actinic,  probably  down  to  the  ultra-violet  end  of  tlie  spectrum.*_  Many 
fungi  are  distinctly  luminous ;  touchwood,  for  instance,  which  is  wood 
eaten  up  by  the  mycelium  o£  fungoid  growths,  is  so.  Further,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  a  magnet  is  photograph  able  by  a  light  it  emits?  also  a  boiling 
kettle?  Well,  as  the  boiling  kettle  is  to  the  red  end  of  the  speotrom,  BO, 
I  have  an  idea,  is  this  fungus  luminosity  to  the  violet  end. 

I  should  he  deeply  gratified  if  such  great  experimentnlists  as  Captain 
Abney  and  others,  witla  their  vast  resources  for  conducting  experiments, 
would  investigate  this  matter,  and  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  then-  expe- 
riences.—I  am,  yours,  iSrc,  A.  Howard  Benhaji. 

CO,  Wigmore-atreet,  W.,  November  25,  1889. 

» 

ROBINSON  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
To  the  Editor. 

SiE, — Mr.  W.  Durrant  says  he  has  read  my  letter,  but  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  I  therein  profess  to  be  but  an  indifferent  worker  with  the 
*  This  because  I  could  find  no  traces  of  any  spores  on  the  film  with  the  microscope. 
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camera.  He  farther  sajs  that  when  be  hag  seen  my  work  be  vrill  be 
better  able  to  determine  whether  my  criticism  i  {  Mr.  Robinson's  is  worth 
consideration. 

If  I  grant,  for  argument's  sake,  that  my  photography  is  altogether  bad, 

what  has  that  to  do  with  my  opinion  of  other  people's  ?    Without  being 

able  to  make  a  aoTeieign,  I  may  know  one  (lom  a  counterfeit  coin  when 

I  see  it.     L'nleaa  he  prorea  that  I  have  made  statements  which  are  not 

strictly  and  altogether  true  respecting  the  works  of  Mr.  Robinson,  his 

!  '.-.■T,  I  think,  wUl  hare  no  value  in  the  esteem  of  unprejudiced  readers. 

If  1  hare  said  of  them  what  is  true,  then  th>y  have  no  claim  to  be  con- 

f :  i'  red  works  of  art.    Did  an  artist  ever  paint  a  picture  in  which  different 

■'.f  therein  are  represented  as  throwing   8un   shadows  in  different 

'    And  wonld  a  painter  who  did  so  be  regarded  as  an  artist  by 

mering  nnmmon  lenae,  to  aay  nothing  of  artistic  knowledge 

aaa  icetiag? — 1  am  yooTt,  «l*e.,  BABr.  Rocs. 

Tht  ArU  Club.  *— 

PBOPOSAL  FOB  A  XATIOXAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  UNION. 
To  the  Edrob. 

Sn,— I  enclose  a  copy  of  Besolations  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
last  mMtmg  of  the  North  Surrey  Photographic  Society. 

I  may  say  that  these  Kesolntiona  ac«  the  outcome  of  deliberations  of 
■ome  mootbs  past  amongst  our  membtra,  wliich  have  assumed  a  more 
definite  form,  owing  to  the  notice  ol  the  Society  being  called  to  a  pro- 
posal in  circolatiaa  for  an  institute  (oonded  on  lines  strongly  objected 
to  by  the  member*. 

At  prcaent  there  exists  no  bod/  representative  of  photographic 
intrrcaU  to  be  consulted  cither  tor  la^alative  or  other  purposes. 

As  aiamples  of  the  utility  of  such  an  tHion.  attention  need  only  be 
dirsetsd  to  the  great  sdvantMes  derired  from  similar  bodies  at  present 
•listing  in  the  Anglwg  and  Cyeling  worid*. 

With  a  tisw  ol  eooTcnioc  in  Loodaa  »  preliminary  meeting,  all  those 
willing  to  eo-op>rat«  in  the  moTMDMrt  are  reine^ted  to  communicate 
with  ma  at  M9,  Norwood-road,  S.E.— I  am,  yoon,  Ac, 

J.  I^acoKBK,  Hon.  Seeretary. 

L  At  a  BMetinc  of  this  Sodcly,  held  on  thr  ]»th  NoTcni)«r,  I8S9,  it  was 
naolrcd  tilat  It  n  dr«frahU  to  biad  a  Natioh.-il  Ilir.i.vriplii.-  I'uion,  so  cnn- 
■titateda*'  rorot  all  pliol«gra|4wr>  m  i!:  !i>;iloiu.     Tlii^ 

oUectoftii  inxto  bcoaflt  pMOKnj.lirf  -e  coiiiiecteil 

wnhthcsit  xevcrtbeir  Interr*!-  vie  rc- 

irocntatit  ,- crrrT  Mcirly  to  ••  >iin<il. 

nc  ichrnj,  ik  tow  drawn  tf  aig  tlie 

societJea. 

II.  Tkal  the  ronaoing  Rcaolatkm  be  Itanrvid  to  the  Photogmphlc  Pkm 
and  the  PbotograpUc  Soefatica ;  and  that  tlu.-  Uttrr  Ik  n^aateilto  give  their 
opinioD  on  tlir  .|ua(tk>a,  aiitl  to  aay  whsllwr  tl>e]r  are  preparetl  to  co-operate 
m  fbnniot;  t-j^U  an  Uaioo. 

A  PHOTOUBAPHIO  BLUE-BOOK. 
To  the  Emtob. 

Bn, — I  am  glad  to  be  abls  to  throw  some  light  on  the  authorship  of 
the  book  dsaeribed  by  Ht.  William  laag.  juo.,  in  yonr  isane  of  October  25, 
to  wfaiih  my  attentton  ha*  just  bean  dirselad. 

"  A.  A."  were  the  initials  of  Mra.  Alikins,  who  lircd  for  many  year*  at 
Halstcad  Park,  Ksst,  and  disd  Ibm  in  Jane.  Ii71.  She  wa^  the  daoghter 
ol  Mr.  John  Uenv--"  (^Hil'lren,  Assiafnt  Librsrian  (I'.r.,  keeper  of  the 
noologiaal  depa.  ihe  Biiliah  Mnscuin  from  181G  to  1839.    On 

Us  ratinataal  b'  n  his  dno^ltr  at  llal>tead;  he  died  January  1, 

1853,  and  a  memoir  ol  him  by  Mr*  Atkin*  was  pfirately  printed  in  lfio3. 
Mrs.  Atkins  had  •  largs  eoilection  of  Bnlmh  plant*,  which,  at  her  death, 
was  haqosnlbod  to  the  Itritish  Massiim,  and  i^  now  incorporated  in  the 
British  Mrtariinn  there.    8b«  also  oolleoted  n  Ut-lc  in  Normandy. 


W«  haTO  abo,  in  Itiiae  Tolnmas,  «aeh  y  >'■ 
Mtim,  tbo  aolWrticB  ol  oyanotypo  iu.i 
Tm  first  TotoaM  coottins  ooo  bnn<lre<i 
OBo  boadred  and  fitly -one,  and  tbo  U\i 
km  haadrcd  and  eleven,  as  against  : 
in  lbs  sarisa  •••■  bj  Mr.  I^af.  Thai' 
hy  Mr.  Lang  doaa  not  amar,  cxespt  t 

at  Iha  loot  of  the  Appendix  to  tbs  Itaird ...  . 

ol  ••  errala.  '    Tba  dale  in  our  eopjr  is.  I  think, 
gh«n  by  Mr.  Lang.— I  am,  yoars,  Ac, 


I  -111  title  and  list  of 

.!>ed  by  Mr.  Lang. 

I'latcs,  the  second 

ittht,  making  a  total  of 

'od  and  ceventy-seven 

itterqnoted 

:ach  stands 

..  .-  .  !  ><v  a  page 

183:!.  .J"  as 

TEX. 


Drp^^tment  o/JMoay,  Satmrat  HiHorjf  ilitdeum.  Sot.  M,  IMi. 


AXATEUB  VEHSVS  PROFESSIONAL. 
To  the  EnrtoB. 
yon  will  allow  me  to  a^y  a  word  or  two  on  this  vexing 
qaa*!;--       '  — '-  was  when  the  grsatar  number  of  amateurs  were  wealthy 
men  .  who  fooad  in  photogimphy  a  eongaaial  occupation  in 

one  '  . t«  branefaes— seisntifle  or  iadostrial.     Now  the  "cheap 

set  "  irA.  .'  ikas  opened  the  way  to  tlis  araltitDde,  and  instead  of  having  to 
reck'^in  with  a  gentleman,  the  protsaiiOMl  of  today  has  verj-  often  to 
pat  op  vith  tba  iapartinsoosa  ol  a  snob. 

The  followiog  abort  dislogiM  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  often 
OMon  in  tbs  mtiiU  «f  a  bwiaaa*  daj. 


Enter  "cheap  set"   man,  after   long   inspection   of  your  specimens. 

"Aw  not  a  bad  thiug  that  of ;  what  time  of  the  day  did  you  get  it  ?    I 

am  photographing  about  here,  don't  you  know.  Down  for  my  holiday. 
I  am  in  one  of  the  depaitments  of  the  Customs.  I  have  got  some  splendid 
pictures.  Do  you  mind  developing  a  few  negatives  for  rue?  Whose 
plates  do  you  prefer— developer,  lenses,  cameras  ?  "  Ac. 

You  get  rather  riUd  to  hear  your  picture,  which  may  have  cost  you  a 
long  hunt  to  get,  called  a  "  thiug,"  but  your  usual  courtesy  to  a  brother- 
photographer  holds  you  back,  and  you  probably  end  by  giving  up  your 
dark  room  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  upsetting  of  all  yonr  owu  business 
system,  and  probably  one  or  two  stock  bottles. 

By-and-by  yon  are  repaid  by  seeing  a  series  of  caricatures  of  your  best 
work  appear  in  the  shop  wmdow  as  cheap  opals,  or  in  the  guise  of  birth- 
day cards,  and  these  you  recognise  as  the  work  of  your  amateur  friend. 
I  presume  your  correspondent,  J.  Storey,  would  call  this  "honest 
labour,  to  put  bread  and  butter  into  the  mouths  of  his  family  ;"  and  he 
would  say  to  the  professional,  "Providence  has  not  intended  you  for  the 
vocation.  Go.  seek  work  of  another  kind."  Oh,  Chadband  !  But,  you 
see,  these  public  offices  are  not  open  to  us  yet. 

I  must  take  exception  to  the  statement  that  professionals  have  done 
Utile  to  perfect  the  art.  Why,  the  journals  for  the  last  thirty  years  teem 
with  the  expiriences  of  the  best  workers— experiences  which  it  is  the 
fashion  nowadays  to  dig  np  and  serve  as  a  new  discovery  by  your  trading 
amateur.— I  am,  yours,  dc,       L;hteen. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — Since  this  discussion  upon  the  amateur  question  has  waxed  so 
warm,  there  have  been  many  hard  things  said  on  both  sides.  There  have 
been  some  capital  common-sense  letters.  Your  correspondent  indeed  must 
strike  a  tender  «pot  in  the  consciences  of  some  of  our  professionals.  I 
say  advisedly  "  some,"  for,  thank  goodness,  they  are  not  all  ahke.  Are 
not  almost  all  inventions  in  photographic  matters  originated  by  amateurs 
who  give  not  only  their  money,  but  the  best  years  of  their  life,  to  the 
advancement  of  the  engrossing  art-science?  And  who  benefits  by  tlie 
inventions  of  amateurs?  Why,  professionals,  of  course.  They  do  not 
even  try  to  perfect  or  improve  upon  a  process,  but  simply  wait  until  the 
whole  process  is  published  in  detail  with  the  latest  improved  formulte.  I 
cannot  bat  tlimk  that  the  root  of  the  bitter  feelings  that  are  expressed  to- 
wards nmat  nrs  is  attributable  principally  to  jealousy,  for  many  profes- 
sionals turn  out  work  which  would  put  to  shame  a  second  year's  amateur. 
Professionals  should  not  fear  much  harm  at  the  hands  of  amateurs,  for, 
as  a  rule,  the  most  he  can  get  in  the  way  of  remuneration  is  "  costs  out 
of  pocket."  Then  how  can  professionals  expect  that  dealers  are  going  to 
help  them  to  "squash"  the  unfortunate  amateur?  Where  would  eight 
out  of  ten  of  the  dealers  be  if  it  were  not  for  this  class  of  man,  whose 
every  photograph,  1  might  say,  costs  him  treble  what  he  could  get  one 
profescionally  taken  for,  because  ho  is  not  satislied  with  the  colour  of  this 
or  the  density  of  that ;  or  the  picture  when  mounted  looks  unimportant, 
and  should  have  been  mounted  on  a  "plate  sunk"  mount  or  a  plush  one? 
Then  he  must  spend  more  money  in  repeating  the  print  and  getting 
another  frame.  If  the  professional  can  only  swallow  his  petty  jealousy 
and  acknowledge  the  truth,  he  would  say  that  the  amateur  is  "  not  quite 
so  black  as  he  has  endeavotned  to  paint"  him. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

London,  N.  If.  Feeck.  W.  Mcncev, 

To  the  Editob. 

Srn, — A  correspondent  suggests  that  in  order  to  do  away  with  the- 
amateur  difficulty,  that  the  four  developing  agents — pyro,  oxalate  of  potash, . 
quiuol,   and   eikonogen — should   be   highly  taxed.     For   some  reasons, 
perhaps,  this  might  be  a  desirable  tiling,  inasmuch  as  it  might  prevent 
amateurs  aiming  eo  much  at  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality.    But>^ 
wonld  it   not   atfect  the  professional  quite  as   much  as  the  amateur,. 
especially  considering  the  number  of  positions  they  are  in  the  habit  of . 
taking  one  in  nowadays  1   Y'onr  correspondent  must  also  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  developer  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  minor  items  otT 
expense. — I  am,  yours,  <Sc.,  A.  F.  Jones,- 

The  Lindem,  St.  Leonardn-on-Sea. 


dct)anQC  Column. 

*,•  A'o  charge  it  made  for  imerting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column; 
but  none  vUl  be  inserted  unless  the  article  ttanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
Kho  specify  their  requirements  as  ' '  anyth  ing  useful "  will  therefore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Will  exchange  qnarter-plate  set,  complote,  for  half-pLite  camera  or  set,  complete. — 

Addren,  K.,  180,  Sontbampton-itrect,  Readinii'. 
Jomes'i  triple  flaah  lamp,  good  u  new,  in  exchange  for  whole-plate  printing  frames. — 

AddcMi,  i.  Davis,  3i,  Cambridge-road,  BarkiuK,  Kssoi. 
A  BeeitOD  Hnmber  cripper  tricycle  (anit  eith-r  sex)  offered  in  exchange  for  a  light 

IS  XU  camera  and  lens.— Addrona,  1'hoto,  Moseum-parade,  Matlock  Bath. 
Oooi  head  and  hodj-rest,  a  metal  chair  ditto,  office  copyini?  press,  half-plate  box, 

camera,  and  back;  want  shutter  and  tripod.— Address,  W.C.Chippek,  S!i,  Highgate- 

hill,  N. 
Boas'  wide-angle  stcroofcop'o  lens ;  will  exchange  for  half-plate  camera,  two  or  more 

doable  dark  slides,  rorersiblo  back.— Address,  Bnowa  & SOH,  Cbemi stx,  &c.,  Halsto:ul, 
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Double  luitcni  objeotiTe  of  largo  diameter  mnted  in  ezohan^c  for  three-draw  tele- 
ono  aud   a   half  inoh  object   glaea.— Address,  Orabobb,  PhotORrapher, 


Wanted,  poeinif  oliair  with  two  or  three  backs ;  will  cxchanpe  portrait  h-ns  by  Pain,  of 
OambrMffeTeleren  inches  fociu,  lenses  three  and  a  half  inches  diameter.    Waiitcrl 

I  alK,  aome  15x12  or  12x10  dishes  in  eichanire  for  portrait  lens,  six  and  a  half  inches 
focns,  lenses  two  and  a  quarter  inches  diameter.— Address,  Fellows,  Old  Conrt- 
housc,  Enfield  Town. 


angUjetB  to  CorrcBponfitntfl. 

"«•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajairs 
mutt  be  addressed  to"U.  Gbbenwood  ft  Co.  , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  oj  this  Joubnal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers''^  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Tbe  Editor," 
2  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  oJ  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
toriter  are  given.  

PHOTOflRArns  Registered  : — 
G.  W.  Webster,  Chester.— Tiro  photogrophs  of  Hatter  Tatjlor. 
P.  8.  Lankester,  Tunbridgc  Wells.— Tiro  phofogroplis  of  grouii  of  slwotiiis  party. 

AuLD  Reekie.— 1.  In  Japan  only,  we  believe.— 2.  Write  to  Liesegang,  Dussel- 
dorff;  he  will,  no  doubt,  supply  the  article  needed. 

■Woodpecker.- One  lens  will  have  nearly  double  the  rapidity  of  the  other, 
supposing  both  to  be  worked  with  their  full  aperture. 

Wilts.— Tlie  marks  on  the  two  plates  are  due  to  the  coating.  Evidently  they 
were  coate<l  by  machinery  which  was  out  of  order  at  the  time. 

p._For  general  cabinet  work  the  No.  2  of  the  maker  named  will  prove  more 
useful  to  you  than  his  No.  3.     The  5d  will  serve  for  tlie  larger  heads. 

Ikstanto.— The  only  secret  in  taking  first-cla.'^s  instantaneous  pictures  is  a 
quick-acting  lens,  a  good  light,  a  very  sensitive  plate,  and  a  rapid  shutter. 

J.  E.  G.— The  yellow  spots  appear  to  be  sulphide  of  silver,  caused  by  tlie 
hyix)sulphite  of  soda  not  having  had  equal  access  to  all  the  surface  during 
tfie  operation  of  fi-xing. 

Trahsferro  (York).— Yes.  Bichromated  gelatine  paper  can  be  printed  by  the 
electric  light.  Of  course  the  arc  light  must  be  employed.  Tlie  exposure 
will  lie  somewhat  long. 

Gem. — 1.  Perforatiug  machines  are  sup))lied  by  those  who  deal  in  printers' 
materials. — 2.  Paint  the  design  required  on  a  light  frame  with  an  opening, 
and  suspend  in  front  of  the  sitter. 

49. — 1.  Neutralise  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  then  make  it  dis- 
tinctly acid  with  nitric  acid. — 2.  Yes.  Better  get  the  citrate  of  soda. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  doubtless  meant. 

Alice  Roberts.— As  we  said  in  the  article  referred  to,  the  paper  is  not  at  the 
present  time  an  article  of  commerce ;  therefore,  we  fear,  you  will  have  to 
prepare  it  for  yourself.    This  you  can  do  according  to  the  instructions  given. 

B.  MOREY. — From  a  feeble  negative  which  will  not  yield  a  bright  silver  print 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  print  by  the  platinotype  process. 
Vigorous  prints  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  using  bromide  paper,  with 
care  in  the  exposure  and  development. 

A.  B.  (Wood  Green). — The  only  method  of  recoveriug  the  platinum  is  to  bum 
the  paper  and  send  the  ashes  to  a  refiner  to  be  reduced  ;  but  unless  you  have 
a.  considerable  quantity  it  will  possibly  not  pay  for  the  trouble.  Platinum 
is  a  very  refractory  metal  to  deal  with. 

A.  Fbaskr. — If  you  mean  collotype  printing,  try  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company  or  Waterlow  &  Sons.  We  cannot  give  an  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive prices  in  London  or  Paris,  but  we  think  this  country  will,  as  regards 
favourable  terms,  hold  its  own  against  others. 

"W.  J.  Carter. — Tliere  is  very  lictle  doubt  about  it.  Tlie  marks  or  bands  on 
the  plates  wliich  have  been  kept  so  long  in  the  slides  are  due  to  the  leather 
or  other  material  of  the  hinge.  Better  return  the  slide  to  the  maker  to 
remedy  with  fresh  hinges  of  a  different  material. 

■S.  C.  BoYES. — The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  with  regard  to  the  "pyro 

solution  which  has  gone  bad  "  is  to  throw  it  away  and  make  fresh.     At  most 

it  did  not  cost  more  than  a  few  pence.     It  is,  as  a  rule,  false  economy  to 

attempt  to  doctor  any  solutions  which  have  become  deteriorated. 

A. — If  the  quantity  of  liver  of  sulphur  added  is  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  the 

whole  of  the  silver,  more  must  be  employed.     You  say  the  addition  of  "  the 

liver  of  sulphur  does  not  have  the  desired  effect."    If  by  this  is  meaut  that 

no  precipitate  is  produced,  then  there  is  no  silver  in  the  solution  to  throw 

down.     We  do  not  remember  what  the  previous  query  was. 

XjANTErn. — None  of  the  ordinary  four-inch  condensers  of  commerce,  at  any 

rate,  none  that  we  have  examined,  will  properly  illuminate  the  comers  of  a 

!    slide  the  mat  of  which  measures  a  little  over  three-and-three-quarter  inches 

diagonally.     It  would,  however,  be  possible  to  construct  a  condenser  that 

would  do  so,  especially  if  the  slide  was  placed  very  close  to  it. 

W.  Bell  writes :  "  I  have  an  old  portrait  lens  by  Voigtlander,  which  does 

not  work  to  focus,  but  I  have  been  told  how  much  alteration  to  make  after 

B  focussing.     With  such  a  lens,  is  it  possible  to  take  as  good  pictures  as  if  its 

optical  and  visual  foci  were  coincident  ?" — If  the  right  adjustment  be  made 

— after  visually  focussing — all  things  being  equal,  quite  as  good  results  will 

be  obtainecl. 

Verax. — 1.  We  do  not  know  where  the  Japanese  varnish  can  be  procured. — 

2.  Full  accounts  of  the  Wothly  method  of  uranium  printing  will  be  found  in 

our  volumes  for  1864  and  1865.     The  Wothlytype  process  was  worked  com- 

,    merclally  by  the  United   Association  of  Photography,  a  company  which 

ceased  to  exist  more  than  twenty  years  ago.     The  prints  were  suver  prints, 

the  uranium  acted  merely  as  a  species  of  developing  agent. 


G.  Kershaw. — Tlie  most  successful  block  process  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
Meisenbach  Company.  These  blocks  are  well  adapted  for  printing  with 
tyjie.  The  process  is  not  published,  nor,  indeed,  are  the  details  of  any  of 
the  most  successful  block  processes.  Collotype  plates  cannot  be  worked 
with  type.  The  other  process  mentioned  is,  we  ttiink,  a  collotype.  Collo- 
type is  workeil  under  several  different  names  by  different  firms.  Obtain  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  liook. 

E.  B.  asks  :  1.  When  gas  cylinders  are  used  is  it  more  economical  to  work  the 
mixed  jet  than  the  blow-through  jet  ? — 2.  Is  it  quite  safe  to  use  the  mixed 
jet  with  the  gas  in  cylinders  without  pumice  chambers  or  other  similar  con- 
trivance being  employed  ? — 3.  Is  the  s.ifety  of  the  jet  affected  by  the  ga.ses 
being  umler  different  pressures  ? — In  rejily  :  1.  Light  for  light  the  mixed  jet 
is  the  more  economical — 2.  Not  if  governors  aie  used  on  the  cylinders. — 
3.  Yes  ;  very  materially. 

Geo.  Cleary  has  been  experimenting  in  albunienisins;  paper,  and  sends  some 
examples.  He  wishes  to  know  the  cause  of  the  defects— streaks  aud  want  of 
gloss.  He  says  he  used  pure  wliite  of  fresh  eggs  only.— The  streaks  are  due 
to  the  albumen  not  being  sulHciently  beaten.  It  should  he  entirely  converted 
into  froth,  so  that  when  the  vessel  containing  it  is  inverted  nothing  will  run 
out  Unless  it  is  got  into  this  state  in  the  tir.st  instance  unevenness  must  be 
expected.  The  lack  of  gloss  is  due  to  the  paper.  This  appears  to  be  a 
common  sample  of  printing  paper — not  photographic  paper — which  has 
absorbed  the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  albumen  instead  of  retaining  it  upon  the 
surface. 

J.  T.  Leon  writes :  "I  have  a  jihotograph  which  has  been  stuck  on  a  sheet  of 
gla.ss  and  framed  with  a  glass  in  front  of  it.  Probably  owing  to  damp, 
mildew  has  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  also  a  number  of  yellow  spots, 
going  right  tlirough  the  paper.  The  photograph  is  a  silver  print  on 
albumenlsed  paper,  and  as  it  is  a  valuable  one  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  suggest  any  means  of  removing  the  yellow  spots.  They  are  like 
yellow  spots  which  occur  during  toning  and  fixing." — Probably  the  print 
has  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  and  the  cement  used  in  mounting  contained 
mildew  germs.  There  is  no  remedy.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  copy  the 
picture  and  touch  out  the  defects  in  the  negative. 

C.  A.  says:  "I  have  just  purchaseil  a  lantern  with  a  three-wick  lamp  for 
paraffin  oil.  The  light  is  fairly  good,  but  the  fumes  from  it  are  most 
unpleasant.  Of  course  one  expects  this  wlien  the  wicks  are  turned  too 
liigli,  but  this  lamp  smells  when  the  wicks  are  at  the  right  height.  Can 
auytliing  be  done  to  avoid  this?" — A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lamp.  The  wicks  must  be  kept  trimmed  perfectly  even  with 
the  tubes.  If  tliere  are  projecting  pieces  smell  is  almost  certain.  The 
outsiile  of  the  lamp  and  wick  tubes  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Most  of  tlie  smell  arising  from  paraffin  lamps  is  due  to  oil  on  the  surface, 
which  with  the  heat  iis  evaporated,  hence  the  unpleasantness. 

David  Green  writes  :  "Can  you  help  me  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  spots 
on  the  enclosed  prints  ?  They  have  been  shut  up  in  the  cigar-box,  and  have 
made  their  appearance  during  tlie  last  six  months.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  foreign  matter  could  have  fallen  on  them,  as  they  have  been  locked 
up  in  a  cupboanl,  and  only  handled  by  myself.  Two  distinct  brands  of 
paper  have  been  affected  alike,  while  prints  from  the  same  sheets  of 
paper,  not  packed  in  the  box,  remain  unchanged.  The  spots  have  formed 
apparently  on  the  albumen  side  of  the  paper.  The  prints  were  not  rolled 
together,  but  tlirown  in  loosely  in  the  box  ;  about  two  dozen  prints,  every 
print  spotted.  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  most  careful  worker,  and  have 
forwarded  you  the  identical  box  in  which  the  evil  has  taken  place.  If  you 
can  solve  the  mystery  I  shall  be  very  grateful" — In  reply:  There  is  an 
exudation  from  the  cedar-wood  cigar-box  in  question,  which  would  congeal 
in  resinous  globiUes  on  the  prints  ;  but  tliere  is,  in  addition  to  what  the 
cedar  itself  is  capable  of,  the  further  exudation  from  the  essential  oils  with 
which  cigar-boxes  are  impregnated  and  the  cigars  themselves  frequently  well 
sprinkled  in  addition,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  Havana  and  similar 
characteristic  ttavour.s. 


Photographic  Club. — Subjeqt  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  December  4, 1889, 

Dark-roo^n  Appliances.  '' 

Great  Thmighis,  a  weekly  journal  which  has  much  attraated  our  attention  of 
late  by  the  excellence  of  its  portraits  of  famous  men  and  women,  no  less  than 
by  its  sound  literary  merits,  is  to  commence  its  new  volume  by  a  serial  story 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  London. 

Received  from  Marion  &  Co. : — A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Re- 
touching  Photographic  Negatives,  and  Directions  how  to  Finish  and  Colour 
Photographs,  by  Robert  Johnson.  Also  received  : — Revised  Formulae  for  the 
ProdiKtion  of  Transparencies  on  Coican's  Chloride  and  Chloro-bromide  Lantern 
Plates.     A  review  of  these  will  appear  in  our  next. 

A  NEW  society  has  been  formed  in  Bolton  under  the  name  of  "  Tlie  Bolton 
Camera  Club,"  to  hold  its  meetings  every  Wednesday,  at  half-past  seven  p.m., 
at  the  Studio,  21,  Bury  New-road,  Bolton.  The  officers  elected  are  : — Presi- 
dent; Mr.  John  Johnston,  M.D. — Council:  Messrs.  Thomas  Parkin.son,  sen., 
Jonas  Royle,  James  Turner,  Walter  Russell,  and  Joseph  Berry. — Treasurer: 
Mr.  Jabez  Boothroyd. — Uun.  Secretary  and  Librarian :  Mr.  Thomas  Parkin- 
son,  jun.,  117,  We.stbrook-strcet,  Bolton. 
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lULXaS  OF  PRODUCING  HKAT. 
rathOT  sudd«n  mlv«nit  of  weftther  that  is  uniwoally  cold 
••'-    118  to  UxA  at  this  from  a  photographic  point  of  view 
n  <li«l  B  hijjh  thomial  range  sevenil  months  ai^o. 

altui^ber  inioiioal  to  uia^y  chcinical  (iperHtious,  in 
'<  to  thoae  relating  to  photogt»phy,  and  one  evoninfr 
\',  when  things  were  not  pnioceding  in  our  laboratory  as  they 
,  ~.:it  to  hare  done,  it  nec<lc«l  but  a  glance  at  the  thermometer 
o  indicate  the  cause.  It  is  now  axiomatic  that  all  chemical 
lOtion  is  aided  by  hMt ;  and  it  is  ;>rr  contra  retarded  by  cold. 
Vs  odd  may  tic  produceil  by  the  admixture  of  certain  sub- 
^aaem,  to  may  heat  by  means  anulogouH.  In  a  former  article 
••  showed  in  what  way  solutions  which  in  a  torrid  cliumtc 
ictfi  i.r.jiilicially  upon  a  sensitive  plate  when  in  course  of 
leTclopmeot  and  rabaequent  tn'  uld  be  axiled  down 

any  degne  deaired ;  and  aui  ^  we  now  go  ou  the 

ippmii.-  tack  and  show  that  by  eenain  mlditions  to  water, 
Hiat«\or  its  temperature,  a  conaidemble  degree  of  heat  may  be 
•btiiiiK  'I 

The  \mi  of  all  sufaatancea  fur  thia  purpotte  of  which  we  arc 
iware  is  happily  alao  one  of  the  cheapest.  Out  of  its  calorific 
«Dpertie«  araae  a  apeciea  of  trick  exporiment  known  to  all 
«fcoolboy«  who  dabbled  in  cheroiatrr.  liaving  obtained  a  very 
hin  glaaa  brittle,  half  fill  it  with  water  and  give  it  to  a  friend 
o  hold  firmly  in  his  gnup  ;  now  pour  slowly  into  it  ordinary 
alphuric  acid.  Tlie  efTect  will  be  that  such  a  degree  of  heat 
rill  hjive  Ix-cn  oii;:iii.Iore<l,  tbiit  long  before  the  bottle  has  been 
iOol  the  holder  will  have  set  it  down. 
The  knowledge  of  thia  may  prove  useful  to  some  who  desire 
ready  maia  of  inlenaifying  the  aetion  of  either  developer  or 
■sing  aohitiim  which  have  beoome  aloggish,  if  not  altogether 
owing  to  their  low  tempcratnT*.  We  hare  tried  both 
lo|>ing  and  fixing  negatives  by  moans  of  solutions  of  the 
xo'll.  iHf  and  certainty  of  action  of  which  at  ordinary  tcm- 
iru  we  were  well  aisnired,  but  which  at  the  time  of  our 
had  been  anffered  to  fall  to  aboiit  two  desnvcs  above  the 
*.  Chemicn]  action  M«med  as  if  arrested.  The 
)»>en  pl)tced  in  two  thin,  flat  dishes  made  of  well- 
<  each  was  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  cou- 
„   ■  ilropa  of  sulphuric  aAl  wore  now  poured 

short  intcrrals  into  th )  outer  tmhI  containing  the  water, 
i   it  aaoa  bafan  to  tall  iipca  tbe  volntions  hi  (he  (rnvs, 


r.1. 

'I' 

■  it; 
X 


ievi 


flxlag  prooaediiig  aa  iHien  normal  tetnpcrsttiirc 


We  \trc  thmw   mil  a  suggestion  tliat  a  Rmall  condensing  j 
<ili  having  a  worm  compotted  of  leaden  pipe  running  thn>ugh 
,,,,,i.»   ...   times  lie  found  convenient  by  »onic  who  have  no  ' 
i.tndy  for  raising  the  tonipemture  of  any  fluid —  , 
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spirit  lamps,  bunscn  burners,  or  similar  calorific  appliances 
being  assumed  to  be  absent  at  the  time — for  by  an  admixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
could  thus  be  obtaine<l.  The  ingenious  photographer  will  soon 
discover  various  ways  in  which  to  apply  this  system. 

Some  substances  retain  heat  much  longer  than  others.  A 
few  years  ago  a^metallic  case  filled  with  acetate  of  soda  and 
then  sealed  was  m\ich  employed  as  a  means  of  retaining  heat 
for  a  long  time,  and  numerous  applications  of  it  were  suggested 
at  the  time.  When  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  a  time  and 
afterwards  taken  out,  it  was  found  to  retain  its  heat  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  means  hitherto  tried.  We  well 
recollect  at  the  time  heating  up  a  copper  vessel  filled  with  the 
acetate  and  afterwards  transferring  it  from  the  boiling  water  to 
a  small  Norwegian  stove  to  find  that  the  day  following  it  was 
still  quite  hot. 

But  there  are  other  salts  which  are  known  to  require,  when 
in  saturated  solution,  a  higher  temperature  to  raise  them  to  the 
boiling  point  than  acetate  of  soda,  chloride  of  calcium  surpassing 
it  in  this  respect.  The  iKiiling  point  of  the  calcium  salt  is  found 
to  \te  355"  Fahr.,  which  exceeds  by  nearly  100"  that  of  the 
soda. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  here  enter  into  the 
domain  of  physics  farther  than  indicating  as  we  have  done  a 
simple  way  by  which  the  photographer,  when  other  agents  are 
al)8ent,  may  be  enabled  to  work  successfully  in  even  the  coldest 
weather. 


NEGLECTED  PROCESSES.— BLACK  VIGNETTES- 
DENIER  EFFECTS. 
Thi  above  might  possibly  be  classed  as  neglected  styles  rather 
than  "  neglected  processes."  Yet  there  was  in  each  style  a 
sufficient  departure  from  the  ordinary  method  of  working  to 
warrant  both  Itcing  alluded  to  in  this  article.  Moreover,  now 
that  jiopular  taste  in  photographs  is  undoubtedly  imdergoing  a 
marked  change,  it  may  be  worth  consideration  as  to  whether, 
if  these  were  again  introduced,  they,  the  latter  especially,  would 
not  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  success  commercially. 

We  shall  first  allude  to  the  pictures  of  Bergamasoo.  About 
twenty  years  or  so  ago  this  Russian  pliotographer  exhibited  in 
this  country  a  novel  style  of  portraiture.  It  was  a  large  size 
vignetted  head  and  shoulders,  the  head  being  some  three  or  foin: 
inches,  and  sometimes  even  larger.  The  peculiarity  in  the  pic- 
tures was  that  the  figure  iiretead  of  being  vignetted  into  a  whito 
ground,  as  nsnal,  was  shaded  into  a  black  or  nearlj-  a  black 
one.  The  lighting  of  the  so  portraits  was  bolder  and  more 
vigorous  than  usual,  so  that  the  contrasts  were  strong  and 
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forcible.  FiirtLermore,  the  pictures  were  always  mounted  in 
dark  and  massive  frames  ;  hence  the  portrait  itself  looked  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  brilliant.  Tiie  negatives  were  said  to  be 
vignetted  in  the  camera,  therefore  the  prints  were  as  readily 
produced  as  ordinary  uou-vignetted  ones.  Of  course,  the 
same  ressult  could  be  obtained  by  double  printing,  instead  of 
taking  a  negative  sjwcially  for  the  purpose.  The  principal 
features  in  Berganuisco's  pictures  were  their  large  size  and 
their  force  and  vigour,  to  which  efllect  the  dark  vignetting  and 
style  of  framing  largely  contributed. 

The  Denier  pictures  were  a  decided  novelty  at  the  time  they 
were  introduced.  They  were  of  a  somewhat  large  size,  but  the 
peculiarity  in  them  is  difficult  to  describe.  There  was  a  certain 
softness,  or  indistictness,  about  them,  yet  if  they  were  closely 
examined  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sharp.  This  character- 
istic gave  them  the  appearauice  of  being  on  porcelain  rather 
than  on  paper.  Perhaps  the  effect  may  be  better  described  if 
we  liken  it  to  a  picture  made  on  the  transparent  side  of  a  thin 
piece  of  flashed  opal  glass.  The  pictures  were  certainly  very 
brilliant,  and  were  generally  admired  for  their  artistic  qualities. 
How  they  were  produced  was  never  published,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  authentication  of  the  introducer.  It  was  a  "  secret 
process,"  and  it  was  the  intention  of  Denier  to  sell  it  as  such  in 
this  country  to  a  certain  number  of  subscribers.  But  these 
were  never  obtained. 

When  the  pictures  were  first  shown,  there  were  many  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  they  were  produced,  several  of  which  we  shall 
now  allude  to.  The  method  most  credited  as  being  tliat  used 
by  the  originator  was  that  two  negatives,  duplicates  of  each 
other,  were  taken  and  developed  only  to  half  the  requisite 
density  had  they  been  used  separately.  These  two  negatives 
were  then  superimposed,  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  print 
made  from  the  compound  negative.  Another  suggestion  was 
that  the  plate  was  sensitised  on  both  sides  with  a  thin  film, 
so  as  to  secure  a  sharp  image  on  one  side  and  an  out-of- 
focus  one  on  the  other.  One  plan  was  that  of  making  part  of 
the  exposiu'e  with  the  image  in  focus  and  a  part  with  it  out  of 
focus,  both  backward  and  forward  :  for  example,  by  giving 
half  tlie  cxposui-e  with  the  lens  in  focus,  and  a  quai-ter  with  it 
racked  a  little  inwards,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  with  it  a 
trifle  outwards  of  the  sharpest  focus.  By  this  means  we  at  the 
time  obtained  results  analogous  to  those  of  Denier. 

Here  is  another  method,  and  it  answered  well : — Make  a  por- 
tion of  the  exposure  with  the  lens,  a  portrait  combination, 
stopped  down,  and  then  remove  the  stop  and  finish  the  exposure 
with  the  full  opening.  This  produced  a  pleasing  effect,  parti- 
cularly if  the  lens  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  spherical 
aben-ation.  One  proposition  Wijs  to  give  a  part  of  the  exposure 
with  the  camera  stationary,  and  a  portion  with  it  in  a  state  of 
vibration.  This  was  to  be  managed  in  the  following  manner  : — A 
cord  was  strained  from  the  camera  to  a  rigid  object,  say  the  floor, 
and  then,  when  part  of  the  exposure  had  been  given,  the  cord 
was  put  in  a  state  of  vibration  by  drawing  a  violin  bow  across 
it  and  the  exposure  continued.  The  interposition  of  a  sheet 
of  glass  between  the  lens  and  the  sensitive  plate  was  also 
suggested. 

The  following  method  was  used  for  producing  these  pictures, 
and  it  is  one  by  which  we  have  obtained  residts  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  of  Denier,  while  it  has  the  advantage  that  any 
negative  already  in  stock  can  be  utilised  :— The  print  is  partly 
made  with  the  paper  in  close  contact  with  the  negative.  It  is 
then  removed,  and  a  thin  sheet  of  glass,  or  one  or  more  thick- 
nesses of  transparent  gelatine,  interposed,  and  the  printing 


afterwards  continued  to  the  requisite  depth.  By  varying  th( 
depth  of  printing  with  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  negative 
and  the  extent  of  the  separation  afterwards,  any  degree  ol 
sharpness  or  softness  can  be  obtained  at  will.  In  America 
specially  constructed  printing  frames  were  introduced  foi 
producing  this  effect.  Those  who  essayed  this  class  ol 
picture  when  it  was  first  introduced  mostly  confined  theii 
efforts  to  small  sizes,  and  for  these  this  style  is  cortainlj 
not  well  adapted.  Its  special  province  is  that  of  large  por 
traiture. 

At  the  present  time  excessive  sharpness — crispness — in  larg« 
portraits  is  not  so  much  sought  after  as  it  formerly  was 
therefore,  if  the  Denier  style  of  picture  were  now  reintroduced 
there  would  be  a  fair  prospect  of  its  proving  a  commercial  suC' 
cess.  With  this  process  very  little  retouching  of  the  negatives 
is  necessary,  and  every  portraitist  knows  that  the  retoucliing  ol 
large  heads  is  an  important  matter ;  for  unless  it  be  skilfiillj 
accomplished  the  picture,  as  a  picture,  is  utterly  ruined.  This 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  case  with  many  of  the  large  direct 
portraits  which  have  appeared  in  recent  exhibitions.  Much  ol 
this  would  be  obviated  by  adopting  the  Denier  style. 


The  occultation  of  Jupiter  by  the  moon,  on  September  3,  occurred  in 
this  country  at  a  time  eminently  unfavourable  for  observation  oi 
photographing,  but  in  .\merica  the  conditions  were  more  suitable,  and 
we  learn  that  at  the  Smith  Observatory,  Geneva,  New  York,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Brooks  obtained  several  good  negatives  of  the  phenomena 
That  gentleman  states  that  the  relative  apparent  size  of  Jupiter  and 
the  moon  as  seen  upon  the  sky  is  well  shown  in  the  negatives,  and  bj 
comparison  of  different  views  the  motion  of  the  moon  towards  Jnpitei 
is  impressively  recorded.  Although  the  image  of  Jupiter  is  so  small, 
the  belts  may  easily  be  seen  in  the  negatives  by  the  aid  of  a  mai-ni- 
fying  glass. 

It  has  often  been  attempted  to  introduce  into  photographic  views  ol 
evening  effects,  or  of  pseudo-moonlight  pictures,  a  representation  of  thai 
luminary  herself,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  common  expedient  of  the  artist 
painter.  Yet  how  rarely  is  the  result  a  success !  The  circle  of  wliite 
always  looks  artificial,  and  invariably  seems  to  want  some  unknowi 
alteration  to  produce  the  appearance  of  nature.  The  deficiency  reallj 
consists  in  a  want  of  true  proportion  in  the  representation.  Few  ob- 
servers have  the  slightest  idea  how  large  the  moon  appears  to  tliemj 
in  other  words,  what  object  held  at  arm's  length  and  compared  with 
the  moon  would  appear  to  the  eye  as  of  the  same  size  ?  If  tlie  question 
is  asked  it  is  very  unusual  to  receive  a  correct  reply,  the  usual  compari. 
sons  varying  from  a  dinner  plate  to  a  half-crown  piece.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  ordinary  sized  pea  so  held  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  true 
comparison. 

A  STANDARD  of  light  18  as  much  a  necessity  for  the  scientific  photo- 
grapher as  to  the  gas  manufacturer ;  but  the  latter  is  compelled  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  standardise  his  products,  while  public  demand 
alone  affects  the  former.  This  demand,  however,  is  sufficientlj-  strong 
to  cause  the  dry-plate  maker  to  cater  for  its  supply,  and  he  in  conse- 
quence either  calls  his  plates  so  many  times  quicker  than  the  standard 
of  wet  plates,  or,  more  scientifically,  refers  them  to  M.  Warnerke's 
well-known  standard,  and  gives  upon  tbe  label  the  number  of  the 
sensitometer  they  develop  to.  Some  of  our  readers  have,  doubtlessly, 
been  amused  by  quotations  in  print  of  "  3.5  "  or  "  40  sensitometer ;' 
still  more,  have  been  perplexed  to  understand  the  meaning  intended 
in  some  cases  by  the  sensitometer  number  attached,  plates  by  different 
makers  varying  in  sensitiveness  as  one  to  three  (and  sometimes  more) 
being  labelled  by  one  and  the  same  sensitometer  number.  The  molten 
platinum  standard  is  not  a  practical  one,  and,  taking  all  points  into 
consideration,  the  pentane  lamp  has  most  promise.    These,  and  otliere, 
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an  auccinetly  and  well  deacribed  in  Praclical  Phutometry,  a  work  i«- 
Mntly  pabliahed  at  the  office  of  the  Journal  of  Go*  Lighting, 


Qoira  lately  (till  another  method  of  testing  the  power  of  light  has 
ao  ioTented,  aod  dawribed  by  M.  0.  Lion,  who  ntiliaes  the  decom- 
■oattion  of  nitragen  iodide  by  light.  Thia  preparation,  which,  when 
^,  is  a  most  powerfnl  explovire,  is  quite  innocuous  under  water,  and 
■  made  by  digesting  iodine  in  ammonia  at  a  temperature  of  33°  C. 
Aeooidii^  to  this  gentleman,  it  is  deoompoeed  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  incident  light,  and  the  amount  of  decomposition 
ia  measured  by  the  Tolume  of  the  nitrogen  gas  disengaged,  which  is 
exactly  proportional  to  it. 


Tbb  nsen  of  electric  fight  for  photographic  purposes,  in  common  with 
olhen,  will  hare  nwMTed  a  shock  in  reading  how  it  is  looked  upon  as 
certain  that  one  ot  the  most  disaatrooa  fires  ever  recorded,  even  in 
America,  haa  baen  CMiaed  by  the  wire*  in  connexion  with  the  electric 
lighting  in  a  warehooaa.  Of  eoone,  theae  risks  are  no  new  discovery, 
and  the  proper  way  to  •neoinitar  them,  to  provide  against  danger  of 
flra,  haa  been  kmg  ago  enunciated.  It  is  to  be  hop«d  that  the  insurance 
eompaniea  will  not  make  it  a  pretext  for  increaiiing  their  premiums  to 
the  long-suffering  photographer,  who  ia  now  far  more  heavily  rated 
than  the  risk  warrants.  Can  any  of  om  madera  explain  why  the  risk 
in  a  photographer's  pr<>miaea  is  looked  npon  as  so  great  ?  Although 
he  has  baciabed,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  the  dangerous  ether,  no 
lelief  of  his  rataa  ia  vouchsafed. 


At  i»  m-'in<r  of  the  Queckett  Club  abnut  three  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  D. 
n»rlvi\!iit)ited  an  srranjjement  h>'  had  deviw'd  fi>r  photographing  an 
object  under  the  microscope  without  having  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  instrument  in  any  way.  It  was,  however,  of  metal,  and  too 
heavy  for  use;  but  at  the  Itoyal  Micraaeopical  Society's  meeting  la«t 
Booth  he  introduced  a  variation  in  form  and  material  in  tlie  ohnpe  of 
a  somewhat  similar  instrument  made  of  wood,  ami  weighing  Uttle 
aaore  than  an  ounce,  which  it  may  be  anticipated  will  be  of  real  use. 


Wb  draw  attention  by  way  of  record  to  a  long  paper  upon  A  Stw 
Prtetu  for  tkt  VUumtttric  EtlimoHcm  of  Bromine  m  Pretence  qf 
C%hi im  jwil  Jiirfiiii.by  Mr.  Norman  MoCaIloch,in  last  week's  Chemical 
Xew.  Tlie  paper,  which  is  onsoilabte  for  abbreviation,  is  interesting 
and  nseful.  As,  however,  a  small  number  only  of  our  readers  are 
Kkely  to  take  a  special  interest  in  tbesabjert,  which,  in  some  iuxtances, 
would  be  of  great  valiw  to  the  esperimenter  and  invpi^tigator,  we 
eoatast  oorsatvea  with  refaiwiea  to  paga  S&l,  et  eeq.,  vol.  Ix.,  of  that 
jovniaL 


PRF.P.VmNO.VXDM.\RKINn  SLI'  ':  THE  L.VNTERN. 

Mccu  confusion  formerly  prevailed  ril-.:-.  the  placing  of  tlie 

alidaa  properly  in  the  lantern.  Not  unfreqiK  ntly  they  were  seen  up- 
aida  down  on  the  screen,  or  back  side  forenv  -'  '-nnoing  a  reversal  of 
tha  isMfC     To  obviate  tbis  sonsa  maker-  <^ne  system  of 

markiog  their  slide*,  but  as  others  adopted  a  i.  ., .  ^  .._. utem, confusion 
became  still  more  eonfounded  when  the  unhappy  demonstrator  was 
called  upon,  often  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  exhibit  a  collection 
atnniMting  from  variooa  aonieei,  aod  marked  in  a  heterogeneous 


The  Photographic  Club,  which  ia  eomposed  of  members  of  various 
soeiMica  ia  London,  set  ihemaelvee  to  reform  this  by  adopting  a 
geMtal  alaadaid,  and  thia  system  ia  now  becoming  generally  adopted. 

We  are  pleaaMi  to  Hnd  that  an  inflaentaal  body  in  the  provinces— 
the  Birmingfaam  Ph</tf>)fTaphic  Soci^-ty— have  in  their  Annual  Keport 
given  a  "deliveranc'"  on  this  subject,  aod  it  ia  so  concise  and  good 
that  we  extract  it  in  full : — 

"  Attention  is  again  directed  to  t^  marldog  of  slides.  The  proper 
method  of  labelling  a  lantern  slide  ia  to  attach  the  name  or  title,  so 


that  it  may  be  8een  on  the  front  of  the  picture — preferably  at  the  top 
— when  viewed  in  its  correct  position.  An  example  is  given  in  the 
sketch : — 


"  All  slides  for  exhibition  should  be  three  and  a  quarter  inclies  square 
and  properly  mounted.    They  should  bear  the  title  legibly  written." 

Here  the  wliole  matter  is  so  well  stated  that  we  have  only  to  urge 
upon  our  readers  all  over  the  world  its  general  adoption. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


XV. 

In  our  last  paper  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  which  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  actual  work  of  painting  a  picture.  As  1  before 
suggested,  we  must  look  upon  the  presence  of  the  photoj^raph  as  we 
would  upon  a  most  elaborate  sketch.  Needless  to  say,  in  tliis  regard 
the  photographs  will  present  some  difficulties,  such  as  the  heaviness 
of  many  of  the  shadows,  and  the  general  wfour  of  the  print,  the  latter 
being  not  at  all  advantageous.  This,  however,  may  be  obviated  if  we 
have  everything  under  our  control,  as  we  may  then  select  a  method  of 
printing  whiih  may  afford  little,  if  any,  disadvantage.  Suppose  we 
had  to  paint  a  head  and  bust  on  porcelain,  we  can  have  the  same  printed 
on  a  carbon  tissue,  either  in  photographic  tint  or  the  more  delicate 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  friendly  red  tint.  This  latter  is  somewhat 
the  colour  of  the  old  red  chalk  drawings.  If,  however,  we  have  not 
the  option,  and  are  obliged  to  work  on  a  carbon  film  having  the  image 
printed  in  photographic  tint,  we  can  rub  doicn  this  image  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  remove  all  ita  objectionable  qualities.  By  rubbiny  doicn 
we  can  secure  a  perfect  sketch,  and  of  such  delicacy  that  the  tone  or 
tint  of  the  photograph  will  but  little,  if  at  all,  interfere  with  the 
successful  working  of  our  colours. 

When  our  photographic  base  is  on,  say,  albutnenised  paper,  matters 
are  different,  but  our  difficulties  are  not  overwhelming.  AVe  have 
many  ways  of  treating  this  kind  of  picture.  We  can  use,  if  the 
picture  be  very  dark,  a  little  Chinese  white  with  our  first  w  a^h  of 
colour,  which  will  tend  to  remove  the  heaviness,  and  enable  us  in 
after  work  to  secure  better  and  more  natural  tones  in  our  flesh.  As 
I  have  already  said,  in  a  former  i)aper,  that  the  use  of  Chinese  white 
should  be  very  limited,  especially  in  this  respect,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  what  I  have  just  said  must  not  be  taken  to  disprove 
the  same.  A  photograph  of  the  density  to  render  its  use  almost  in- 
ditipensable  is  but  teldum  presented  to  an  artist  for  colourin;.'-,  but 
when  such  it  the  case  I  think  it  may  he  considered  allowable  to  use 
it.  I  always  prefer  pure  colouring  if  it  can  be  successfully  carried 
out,  and  in  most  cases  strength  of  colour  will  be  sufficient  to  kill  the 
neutral  and  anything  but  Ufe-like  tone  of  the  photograph,  and  in  its 
place  leave  one  that  will  truthfully  represent  nature.  These  remarks 
apply  also  to  pictures  printed  in  platinum,  bromide,  and  such-like  cool 
tones. 

We  will  pursue  the  system  of  colouring  as  though  we  had  made 
our  sketch,  and  compare  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  thoroughly 
appreciate  how  much  of  this  style  of  work  is  honestW  applicable  to 
coburing  .i  photograph.  Wo  will  find  that  nearly  all  the  rules  for 
painting  (when  the  sketch  as  well  is  our  own  work)  will  apply  to  our 
colouring  of  a  photograph,  although,  perhaps,  not  in  the  fame  order  of 
working.  To  explain  this  point  before  we  go  any  further,  I  will  give 
an  example.  Where  we  make  our  own  sketcli,  our  first  task  with 
colour  would  be  to  secure  the  outline  in  appropriate  colours,  and  then 
apply  what  we  may  term  the  dead  colouring.    Now,  with  a  pliolo- 
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graphic  bftae  this  woiiM  not  be  so :  -we  shoaM  rather  give  onr  hron4 
■watth  first,  which  would  (rive  a  good  wann  tint  to  all  the  flash,  and 
then  "pr<x;eed  with  the  colouring  of  the  outline  and  other  portions,  as 
we  might  iind  most  deeirable. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  divide  the  process  of  colouring,  whether  it 
be  on  a  sketch  or  a  photograpk,  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  of 
these  we  may  restrict  to  the  outline  and  the  placing  of  the  local 
washes  repre.«enting  the  masses  of  colour.  The  second  consists  of 
what  we  may  term  the  painting  or  working  out  of  all  the  delicate 
details  of  the  portrait.  And  the  third  may  be  set  down  as  the  finish- 
ing of  our  work  in  every  detail,  both  as  regards  general  effect  as  well 
as  style  of  manipulation. 

It  is  rather  difiicult  to  carry  on  this  comparison,  so  I  hope  my 
readers  will  kindly  be  more  disposed  to  follow  the  spirit  of  what  I 
set  down  than  try  to  find  out  a  weak  point  in  it.  We  will,  supposing 
we  understand  each  other  up  to  now,  proceed  with  the  colouring  of 
a  head  of  a  fair  subject. 

In  the  case  of  a  sketch,  we  would  find  in  all  probabiUty  that  our 
outline  was  rather  strong;  we  would,  therefoie,  reduce  it  by  rubbing 
a  little  bread  or  indiarubber  over  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  faint 
indication,  but  not  to  obliterate  it.  In  this  condition  the  colour  of 
the  pencil  will  not  interfere  with  the  purity  of  the  colours  when 
applied.  In  a  carbon  on  porcelain  the  treatment  would  be  somewhat 
the  same.  We  are  almost  certain  to  find  the  print  too  strong,  a  fact 
which  would,  if  not  altered,  injure  the  purity  of  our  colouring.  We 
would,  therefore,  proceed  to  rub  it  down  with  eraser,  working  it 
slowly  and  carefully,  until  we  had  but  a  faint  indication  wherever 
great  delicacy  of  colour  was  necessary. 

In  the  sketch,  we  would  now  make  a  firm  outline  with  the  brush,  of 
course  laying  the  proper  colours  on  each  part  as  we  proceeded.  We 
should  also  try  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  the  full 
strength  at  once ;  we  should  also  be  very  careful  to  represent  faith- 
fully the  various  forms,  and,  if  possible,  improve  the  drawing.  As 
an  example  of  this,  should  the  eye  be  a  blue  one,  put  the  iris  in  with 
cobalt ;  this  we  can  lower  in  tone  for  a  grey  eye  with  sepia,  or 
Vandyck  brown  for  a  dark  eye.  The  pupil  we  can  paint  with  sepia, 
should  it  not  be  too  dark.  The  eyelashes  we  can  paint  also  with 
sepia,  and  indicate  the  eyebrows  as  well.  If  the  nose  be  in  more  or 
less  shadow,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  mark  it  out  with  brovm 
madder.  The  ear  may  be  outlined  with  the  same  beautiful  and 
useful  colour.  The  same  colour  may  be  used  for  the  nostrils,  but  it 
will  be  found  of  considerable  advantage  to  mix  a  little  pink  madder 
with  it.  This  latter  combination  may  also  be  used  for  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  mouth. 

The  leading  and  most  characteristic  shadows  and  other  markings  of 
the  face  should  now  be  put  in,  and  this,  too,  as  near  their  full  strength 
as  is  possible.  A  general  shadow  colour  which  is  well  suited  for  this 
purpose  may  be  made  by  a  combination  of  Indian  red  and  cobalt,  care 
being  taken  not  to  allow  the  latter  to  predominate  and  so  produce  a 
slaty  tint.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  better,  more  useful,  or  cleaner 
colour  for  painting  in  the  shadows  on  flesh  than  that  resulting  from 
the  judicious  combination  of  Indian  red  and  cobalt.  The  most 
important  shadows  to  require  treatment  are  those  which  indicate  the 
sockets  of  the  eyes,  the  lower  parts  of  the  nose,  and  also  that  below 
it,  under  the  chin,  and  below  or  behind  the  ear.  In  working  these 
shadows  we  should  use  considerable  judgment,  as  beautiful  effects 
may  be  gained  by  a  skilful  combination  of  washing  and  hatching.  If 
there  be  a  bluish  shadow  under  the  lower  lip,  put  it  in  with  cobalt. 

The  lips  come  next  for  treatment.  These  we  paint  with  a  mixture 
or  tint  composed  of  vermilion  and  pink  madder.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be 
found  best  to  stipple  on  this  colour ;  we  can  secure  the  lights  on  the 
lips  by  either  leaving  them  in  the  first  instance  or  taking  them  out 
afterwards  with  a  wet  brush.  This  done,  we  give  a  general  wash  of 
Venetian  red  or  light  red  all  over  the  face,  excepting  only  the  eyes. 
Now,  while  this  is  drying  we  can  outline  and  wash  in,  with  sepia, 
the  most  prominent  markings  in  the  hair,  securing  any  peculiarities 
that  may  happen  to  be  there.  It  will  be  advisable  to  begin  with  the 
darkest  and  most  decided  forms,  and  so  proceed  until  we  have  put  in 
the  entire  of  the  hair  in  touches  as  nearly  of  proper  strength  as 
possible.  If  there  be  white  linen  next  the  skin  it  will  be  well  to  now 
outline  it  with  a  delicate  tint  made  by  mixing  cobalt  and  sepia.  All 
tbe  rest  of  the  objects  in  the  picture  should  now  be  outlined  in  their 
respective  colours,  and  then  washed  in.  To  do  this,  the  best  way  is, 
as  before,  to  start  with  the  decided  tones  and  leading  touches  which 
indicate  the  form  of  the  object,  and  then  give  a  general  wash  over  all. 
Having  gone  thus  far,  we  have  secured,  I  will  presume,  an  accurate 
and  coloured  outline  in  which  all  the  leading  shadows  and  principal 
details  are  fully  defined.  It  is  a  very  uphill  struggle  to  complete  a 
siiccf ssfiil  picture  by  means  of  shadows  and  colours,  if  we  have  to  a 
(serious  extent  fiuled  iu  correctly  carrying  out  these  preliminai-y  points. 


On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  successful  in  the  execution  of  this  portion 
of  our  work,  we  can  rest  assured  we  have  secured  the  resemblance  as 
well  as  the  general  effect  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  picture. 

Before  going  further,  we  will  see  how  far  all  this  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  a  photograph.  Really  there  is  but  little  to  do  except  to 
somewhat  alter  the  rotation  of  our  work.  On  the  sketch,  we  painted 
in  our  leading  shadows  and  details  and  then  placed  a  general  icash, 
while  on  the  photograph  we  must  do  exactly  the  reverse.  On  the 
photograph,  our  masses  of  colour  must  be  washed  iu  first,  our  leading 
shadows  after.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  being  necessary.  On 
the  majority  of  papers  used  for  photographic  pictures,  the  colour 
rests  too  much  on  the  surfiice,  and  is  too  likely  to  lick  up,  to  admit  of 
the  same  treatment  as  a  water-colour  on  the  ordinary  Whatman  or 
other  papers,  which  absorb  and  hold  the  colour  firmly.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  pajiers  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  in  such  we  are. 
at  liberty  to  do  as  we  may  each  think  best.  On  a  platinum  base 
either  may  be  worked,  so  also  on  bromide  or  salted  paper,  but  on  car- 
bon or  albumenised  paper  it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility.  I  feel 
sure  this  will  be  self-evident  to  all  beginners  on  the  very  first  trial. 

By  the  time  we  have  carefully  finished  outlining  and  msissing  the 
shadows  on  the  hair,  dress,  and  other  objects,  the  wash  of  Venetian 
red  will  have  dried  upon  the  face  and  be  ready  for  further  work.  It 
will  be  found  advisable  now  it  is  dry  to  hatch  over  the  entire  face  with 
the  same  colour.  Let  your  colour  be  tkin  and  flowing,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  not  too  wet.  It  is  best  to  begin  this  hatchinsf 
upon  the  forehead,  and  directing  your  strokes  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
indicate  tbe  roundness  which  this  part  of  the  face  has  in  nature. 
Much  of  the  breadth  and  vigour  of  the  head,  as  well  as  its  roundness 
and  beauty,  depend  upon  our  accomplisliing  this  treatment  successfully. 
This  process  (  f  hatching  having  been  once  completed,  we  must  do  it 
again,  only  this  time  we  must  cross  the  hatching  by  slightly  altering 
the  direction  of  our  strokes.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lines  should 
cross  each  other  much,  but,  above  all,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
crossing  them  at  riyht  wiyles.  To  cross  at  right  angles  would  be 
simply  fatal,  as  nothing  soft  or  graceful  could  ever  result  from  such  a 
treatment.  This  method  of  laying  on  colour  should  be  practised  until 
a  certain  facility  is  gained,  as  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  in 
painting  flesh  all  the  colours  used  must  be  hatched  and  not  icashed, 
save  and  except  in  the  first  instance,  when  we  give  a  wash  of  Venetian 
red.  In  the  case  of  men's  portraits  it  will  be  found  necessary,  at 
times,  to  hatch  a  rather  li;,'ht  tint  of  Indian  red  over  the  lower  portion 
of  the  face  in  addition  to  the  Venetian  red. 

Let  us  see  now  where  v\-o  are,  both  as  regards  the  portrait  whereof 
we  have  made  the  sketch  and  also  the  photograph.  It  is  laid  down 
that  we  must  secure  all  our  outlines  and  leading  shadows  in  the 
various  colours  of  nature,  or  those  that  represent  that  effect  as  nearly 
as  possible,  then  lay  a  wash  of  Venetian  red  over  the  face  and  leave 
to  dry.  When  dry,  we  cross  hatch  with  Venetian  red  until  a  certain 
degree  of  power,  roundness,  and  warmth  is  secured,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  successful  termination  of  our  first  painting.  I  think  if 
this  be  closely  considered,  all  these  points  can  bo  carried  out  success- 
fully in  painting  a  photograph.  The  fact  of  our  being  almost  obliged 
to  give  the  wash  first,  instead  of  later  on,  will  not  to  any  material  ex- 
tent alter  the  beauty  or  truthfulness  of  our  portrait,  or  render  the 
treatment  of  our  picture  less  artistic.  Indeed,  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  painting  a  portrait  on  a  photographic  base,  say  carbon  tissue  on, 
porcelain,  can  be  equally  carried  out  with  success  upon  Whatman's 
paper.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
which  we  adopt,  and  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  value  of  the  portrait  from  the  point  of  its  artistic  merit. 

As  I  say,  our  photographic  outline  (for  as  such  we  can  truly  look 
upon  it)  can  be  so  thoroutrhly  brought  to  suit  the  requirements  of  an 
artist  about  to  make  a  painting,  that  we  can  treat  it  according  to  all 
the  best  rules  laid  down  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  so-called  legitimate  painting.  Kkdmond  Bahhett. 


COMPARISON  OF  EIKOiNOGEN  AND  PYROGALLOL 
DEVELOPERS. 

[Abstract  of  au  ai-ticle  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  'Waahington,  U.S.A.I 

ThJ5  ordinary  photographic  developer  is  compose!  essentially  of  a  re- 
ducing anient — pyrogailol,  hydroquinone,  &c. — and  an  alkali.  A  new 
developing  agent  has  recently  been  introduced,  under  the  name  of 
eikonogen.  This  is  the  sodium  salt  of  aiuido  =  B-.  naplithol  =  B~sul- 
H  SO, 


phonic  acid,  C,q  II.  <  N  Hj 
The  comparison  of  developing  agents  should  be  made  with  reference 
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tothe  Qii»nfat;r  of  Mali  t»qmred  to  develop  a  properly  exposed  plate. 
PjngnIM  bein,?  the  a^t  most  generally  in  use,  it  was  cLsen 
far  comparison  with  eikonogea.  Erperiments  showed  that  about 
ItoM  times  the  weight  of  pyrogallol  was  a  good  proportion  of  eiko- 
■ogm;  benee  the  following  formute  were  made  out,  which,  on  trial 
froTcd  aatufaetoiy : —  •  <  i 

Ptroouxol  Solhtiox.— p. 

Pr^h- U.V.; 2  grammes. 

Sat.  aol.  sodium  sulphite 60  c  c_ 

Water  to  make '.[][  300  c.c. 


EihoiHimi 


IN  SotonoN.— E. 

*•»■"•'<*••» BgraamM. 

Sat.  idL  m^mm  aolphito 50  ex. 

"Water  to  make 300  c.c. 

AlkAU  SOLtTTWX.— a. 

Potaaaiiim  carbonate,  dry    aOgranunas. 

^'•»«' aOOcc 

For  dMrelopoMBt,  mix  three  pM«i  ol  P  o*  E  whh  one  part  ol  A- 
This  gifM  imttkyen  coauiaiay  m  eaaii  100  cc. 


ABuli 


0-5  graimne. 

1«        „ 

•  •  •    9.3  grammes. 

The  comparisons  were  made  by  txftring  platea  in  the  camera. 
Mating  them  Terti4aUly  acioea,  and  derelopin^  the  halves  in  the 
oinTent  deTelooera.  Development  wa»  carrit-d  on  for  the  same 
Ihi^  of  time  for  the  balree  of  each  pUte,  and  thev  wei»  passed 
tkrou)^  alum  bath  and  faypoaulphite  together.  The  uegatiTea  and 
frinta  were  shown. 

Tha  Rsnlta  are  sammed  ap  aa  follows : — 

1.  EOkoMgeii,  OMd  in  the  proportion  of  15  gramme  to  100  c.c.  of 
mixed  dereloiwr  yields  denser  negatirea  than  pvrogallol  used  in  the 
yfopoftion  of  0-5  mmme  to  100  cc,  the  quantity  of  aUcali  being  the 
Mune  in  both  deTeloper*. 

2.  When  the  proportion  of  eikonqcaa  i«  reduced  to  one-half  the 
quantity  ^rtn  abore,  xmixtg  the  same  amount  of  alkali,  the  density  of 
the  nentiTe  is  not  quite  eqaal  to  tba  density  giren  by  05  gramme  uf 


8.  There  I 


3.  There  ie  do  dilBcuIty  about  getting  any  dadmd  degree  of  density 
with  eikoBogen ;  the  ftlatee  do  not  become  sUined. 

4.  ESkoooiten  negatiree  print  much  quicker  than  pyrogallol  negatives 
of  apparently  the  aama  denoity.  RoMYir  IUtcbcock. 


THE  niPROVEMEXT  OF  FAULTY  NEGATIVES. 
No.  II, 

Im  a  preriow  article  I  referred  to  such  faults  in  negatirea  aa  those 
rfiowiBg  opa^M  and  transparent  appearances,  and  instanced  a  case  of 
the  former  kind.  1  imw  proceed  to  describe  a  method  of  working 
which  1  have  foand  most  serricvable  in  the  way  of  removing  those 
faults  that  are  ooaqoe  in  the  negative. 

Wheoaver  it  happen*  that  a  flaw  anenmes  such  a  shape  as  to  be 
nt  to  impomible  to  deal  with  or  overeome  in  the  ne)^ative,  perhaps 
there  it  no  belter  war  of  proceeding  than  br  making  a  transparency 
at  the  aame  sise,  but'  little  eonsMofation  will  he  required  to  under- 
stand that,  when  this  ia  iomt,  mtk  opaqaa  fault*  will  amume  a  tran»- 
paieot  appearaaoa  ia  tha  poaitiTe,  ud.  aa  I  statwl  previoualy,  it  is 
BMrly  Mt  all  ttmee  a  matter  of  moeb  MmpKcity  to  deal  with  a  fault 
when  it  aaRiasea  a  transparent  shape.  It  tlMO  oomea  within  the  scope 
of  moat  amatetna  to  deal  with  in  the  usual  way  of  spotting  or  le- 
towehiim  oat  with  a  lead  pencil,  or,  in  atubbom  cases,  tha  aid  of  a 
flna  sabM  Wvah  and  a  littk  colour  will  gatierally  be  found  useful.  In 
tha  eotna  of  my  practice  I  find  it  is  not  this  working  up  of  the  trans- 
parency that  givea  my  nupila  so  mnob  thought,  althuuirh  doubtless 
there  ar*  numetooa  gentlsnian  who  at  first  couider  modelling  a  ne^ra- 
tive  quite  beyond  them.  Still,  when  they  get  a  little  iiisi^^t  into  tha 
practice  ol  retoochiag,  they  soon  find  out  it  is  quite  ^tbin  their 
power  to  do  a  eooeidmbk  amount  in  this  war.  I  find  it  is  the  pull- 
ing off  and  getting  a  good  transparency  of  t6e  same  size  that  i^ives 
them  mo*t  troable.  Here,  doubtlrss,  the  rule  with  most  amateurs  is 
to  put  a  <lry  hromide  plate  into  contact  with  the  negative  in  an  ordi- 
nary printing  fVame,  and,  by  a  quick  exposure  to  daylight,  or  a  some- 
what tooRTT  to  artificial  light,  make  tha  tfaiwpaaeocy.  And  here  is 
tost  where  they  bejrin  to  g»  wrong  in  thie  elaa*  of  work.  I  am  no 
lelierer  in  the  makinir  of  a  tranapH«na|f  by  contact.  It  is  so  simple, 
some  say,  and  so  mock  easier  than  by  tha  roundaboat  method  of  ex- 
poahjg  through  the  eaman,  that  doubtlam  many  are  found  who  never 


tr?  the  more  scientific  way  of  going  about  the  operation.  Still,  I 
think  but  little  consideration  will  be  required  at  the  hands  of  my 
readers  to  see  that,  when  doing  this  work  by  contact,  and  using  a 
fa.st  bromide  dry  plate,  an  operator  is  almost  powerless  to  cope  with 
many  of  the  imperfections,  such  as  thinness  in  some  parts  of  a  nega- 
tive, or  over-density  in  others,  both  of  which  are  quite  easily  dealt 
with  in  the  case  of  slow  printing  by  shielding,  or  printing  up,  dodging, 
&c.,  but  which,  when  working  with  a  fast  bromide  plate  in  contact, 
gets  completely  beyond  his  power  to  satisfactorily  cope  with.  Were 
there  no  other  objections  to  contact  work,  this  alone,  in  my  estimation, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  but  few  cases,  can  any  one  expect  to 
turn  out  such  good  results  by  contact  as  by  the  more  scientific  way  of 
working  through  a  camera.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  every 
worker  who  is  provided  with  a  copying  box  to  enable  him  to  go 
about  the  work  as  I  suggest,  but  the  rigging  up  of  copying  box 
is  such  an  eajty  thing  to  do  that  no  one  need  really  advance  such  an 
objection.  In  the  making  of  a  copying  box  there  need  be  no  launch- 
ing out  into  an  expensive  article.  I  find  some  of  my  friends  get 
along  first  rate  with  the  rough-and-ready,  home-made  article,  which 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  suitable  box  with  an  aperture  cut  in  the 
bottom,  against  which  the  negative  is  supported  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
tacks.  Armed  with  such,  an  amateur  can  go  ahead  and  produce  from 
faulty  negatives  transparencies  of  much  evenness  and  pluck,  for  there 
need  be  no  difficulty,  after  a  single  trial,  in  hitting  off  the  correct  time. 
In  tha  work  we  are  considering  very  much  depends  in  being  able  to 
pull  off  from  a  faulty  negative  a  really  good  transparency.  By  this  I 
mean  a  positive  showing  the  finest  details,  and  one  that  on  develop- 
ment gives  full  range  of  tone  from  high  lights  to  detail  in  shadows. 
And,  to  do  this,  I  know  for  certain  there  is  no  better  way  of  going 
about  the  work  than  by  the  aid  of  a  copying  box  and  camera. 

Where  is  the  worker  who  can  at  all  times  depend  on  having  all  his 
negatives  right  in  the  way  of  equality  in  thickness  of  the  films  ?  When 
pnnting  such  through  a  copving  box  it  is  a  matter  of  much  ease  to  so 
shield  off  the  thin  parts  with  the  aid  of  a  little  bit  of  paper  by  waft- 
ing it  in  front  of  the  negative  in  such  a  manner  as  to  equalise  the 
amount  of  light  that  ia  passing  through.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
doing  this  when  a  camera  is  brought  into  requisition  and  a  small  stop 
used,  even  should  the  worker  be  exposing  a  runaway  dry  plate,  for  by 
stopping  down,  and,  if  neoeswry,  interposing  a  sheet  of  ground  glass 
or  tissue  paper  between  the  light  and  negative,  matters  can  be  easily 
arranged  so  as  to  permit  of  exposures  ranging  well  on  to  a  minute 
through  the  camera,  if,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  even  much  longer  time 
will  not  be  required,  so  that  an  operator  has  his  hands  quite  free  to 
shield  or  dodge  up  his  exposures.  Not  so,  however,  when  attempting 
this  work  by  contact.  So  much,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  the  best 
way  of  making  a  transparency.  Now  just  a  few  words  as  to  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  most  desirable  plate  to  use.  In  my  practice  I  invari- 
ably uae  collodion,  but  I  am  quite  aware  not  one  in  fifty  amateurs  or 
profeesionals  either,  for  that  matter,  could  now  be  found  who  know 
how  to  work  a  wet  plate — mores  the  pity.  If  a  bromide  dry  plate  is 
the  moet  convenient,  or,  in  fact,  the  only  opportunity  an  operator  has 
of  doing  the  work,  by  all  means  let  liim  get  as  slow  a  plate  as  he  can, 
and  by  a  tentative  system  of  development  let  him  do  all  in  liis  power 
to  produce  an  A  1  transparency.  When  he  has  obtained  this  he  is 
ma->ter  of  the  situation,  and  any  faultt<  in  the  original  negative  now 
apparent  in  the  positive  must  now  be  dealt  with.  In  my  previous 
article  I  referred  to  a  case  of  opacity  that  had  to  be  removed.  A 
very  little  consideration  will  now  suffice  to  show  my  readers  that  in 
the  case  referred  to  the  removal  of  the  fault  becomes  so  easy  in  the 
transparency  as  to  be  quite  within  the  scope  of  any  one;  in  fact,  all 
that  13  lequired  being  a  few  judicious  touches  of  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil.  This  done,  the  positive  l^  again  placed  in  the  b  ix,  and  another 
sensitive  plate  inserted  in  the  slide.  This  time  a  negative  is  pulled 
off,  and  on  this  any  little  retouching  or  modelling  that  may  be 
required  is  done,  the  result  being  a  negative  free  from  the  original 
flaw  or  eyesore,  and  very  likely  in  some  other  respects  much  superior 
also.  It  is  quite  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  improvement  can  bo 
effected  on  a  negative  by  working  on  the  lines  I  have  laid  down. 

I  have  instanced  a  case  of  faulty  posing,  but  it  ia  not  in  this  alone 
in  portraiture  that  we  meet  with  cases  of  opacity  which  becjire  an 
eye-^ore,  or  at  least  faulty  in  the  finished  print. 

In  the  matter  of  lighting  we  fre<)uently  find  errors  are  committed 
which  can  also  be  overcome  quite  lonveniently  by  the  method  I  have 
stated.  I  quite  recently  met  with  a  case  of  a  gentleman  whose  tender 
point  waa  his  grey  hairs.  Like  every  one  else,  be  felt  years  did 
bring  a  few,  but  in  the  picture  sent  him,  owing  to  faulty  lighting,  his 
kair  came  out  on  one  side  snowy  white,  and  this  was  more  than  he 
could  stand,  so  he  returned  the  proof,  saying  he  knew  he  had  a  few 
grey  hairs,  but  was  not  quite  so  far  gone  in  that  direction  as  the 
photograph  ahowed ;  in  other  respects  the  picture  gave  satisfaction. 
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I  can  remember  well  pulling  off  a  transparency,  dodging  it  up,  yrin 
ing  a  new  negative,  and  sending  a  picture  entirely  free  of  grey  nair 


print- 
ing a  new  negative,  ana  senamg  a  picture  eniireiy  iree  oi  grey  hairs, 
and,  need  I  add,  it  was  prized  very  much.  Such  are  a  couple  of  cases 
that  have  come  within  my  own  experience  lately  in  portraiture  where 
flaws  of  opacity  have  been  entirely  overcome. 

At  present  I  am  dealing  with  a  somewhat  similar  troubk  in  the 
shape  of  a  case  of  halation.  Here  a  splendid  negative  of  an  interior 
is  much  marred  by  a  glaring  case  of  this  annoying  trouble.  From 
time  to  time  one  hears  of  this  and  that  preventative  in  the  shape  of 
backing  the  plates  previous  to  inserting  them  in  the  slide,  &c.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  I  am  singular  to  others  in  my  experience, 
but  I  have  always  found  the  best  way  to  prevent  halation  is  to  deal 
with  the  offending  light  that  comes  through  the  window.  I  am  no 
believer  in  the  backing  of  a  plate  as  being  a  sure  preventative.  In  my 
opinion  the  only  way  to  get  entirely  rid  of  this  nuisance,  in  the  case  of 
interiors,  is  by  so  blocking  out  the  light  as  not  to  cause  the  offence. 
But  in  cases  where  any  one  has  to  make  the  best  of  what  they  have 
placed  before  them,  I  know  much  may  be  done  to  mend  matters,  if 
not,  indeed,  entirely  remove  the  results  of  halation,  by  carefully  work- 
ing up  the  positive  previous  to  pulling  off  the  final  negative.  In  at- 
tempting this,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  times  an  easy  matter  to  fill  up 
broad  spaces  of  halation  with  the  aid  of  a  pencil  or  stump.  I  often, 
in  such  instances,  get  along  first-rate  by  flooding  the  glass  side  of  the 
positive  with  gTOund-glass  varnish  and  working  in  same  with  the  aid 
of  a  sable  brush  and  a  modicum  of  Chinese  white,  working  in  with 
pencil,  &c.,  as  much  as  can  be  done  on  the  film  in  the  way  of  detail. 
This  sort  of  work  takes  a  little  patience  and  neat-handedness,  but  the 
worker  gets  his  reward  when  he  looks  with  pride  on  the  success 
which  finally  attends  his  efforts.  In  my  next  I  nope  to  refer  to  a  few 
other  cases.  T.  N.  Akmstbong. 


AMATEUR  LANDSCAPE  WORK  IN  PLANE 
PERSPECTIVE. 

TirEKE  is  strange  perversity  in  human  nature,  or,  at  least,  in  some 
types  of  it,  and  the  amateur  photographer  occasionally  exhibits 
forcible  examples  thereof.  That  the  eyes  can  see  only  the  amount  of 
their  trained  capacity  is  an  oft-repeated  truism,  but  it  has  rarely  been 
so  well  exemplified  as  in  a  recent  case,  which  may  point  a  moral,  if 
it  does  not  adorn  a  tale. 

A  landed  gentleman  having  an  estate  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
bitten  by  the  photographic  craze,  began  it,  and  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  Scotsman,  determined  to  become  as  good  a  photographer  as  he 
had  already  made  himself  a  banker,  a  farmer,  arboriculturist,  &c.  So 
far  as  the  most  lavish  outlay,  the  best  text-books,  and  assiduous 
practice  could  do  to  help  a  person  naturally  clever,  he  succeeded  in 
being  able  to  make  very  presentable  negatives  of  the  wild  mountain 
scenery  around  his  highland  home.  During  the  currency  of  his  last 
year's  residence  there,  among  many  others  he  had  secured  one  which 
he  considered  his  best  photographic  attempt,  and  which  embraced 
several  cherished  bits  of  scenery  he  had  never  seen  previously 
depicted.  The  subject  was  a  wild  highland  valley,  or  rather  moun- 
tainous gorge,  through  which  a  peaty  burn  came  rushing  and 
tumbling :  here  over  a  pebbly  bed,  there  over  a  miniature  fall,  and 
anon  da>fhing  itself  into  spray  against  the  huge  rocks  bounding  it  on 
either  hand,  till  coming  nearer  tiie  foreground  they  narrowed  almost 
to  a  crevice,  through  which  it  rushed ;  and  comparative  smoothness 
was  secured  by  a  strongly  built  curved  embankment  forming  a  road- 
way, which  was  partly  cut  out  of  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side  and 
partly  sustained  by  this  built  up  from  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  by 
which  comparatively  easy  access  could  be  got  to  a  favourite,  deep, 
still  pool — the  delight  of  his  heart — and  from  which  he  had  inveigled 
many  "  a  lusty  trout."  The  scene  was  closed  in  the  distance  with  the 
high-towered  mansion  perched  above  the  densely  wooded  slope,  on 
which  it  had  been  built  with  a  fine  eye  for  the  picturesque  outlook 
from  the  smoking  room  which  formed  the  upper  storey  of  the  tower, 
one  side  looking  down  the  burn,  wliich  in  spate  was  a  roaring  torrent, 
and  the  others  commanding  views  of  the  more  or  less  varied  mountain 
scenery  around  it.  Altogether  it  was  a  charming  spot,  and  the 
picture,  as  a  negative,  beautifully  executed  but  for  one  slight  defect. 
In  order  to  get  in  the  house  and  surroundings  with  a  peep  of  sky, 
while  keeping  in  the  favourite  pool  in  tlie  foreground,  the  lens  had 
been  strained  to  its  utmost,  and  the  camera  had  been  slightly  tilted, 
and,  what  was  not  so  much  noticed,  in  the  small  upright  carte  print 
it  had  also  been  deficient  in  the  true  horizontality.  This,  however,  he 
did  not  see,  or  his  eye  had  been  accustomed  to  the  defect. 

Our  amateur  friend,  pressed  by  his  family,  determined  to  have  an 
oil  picture  painted  frjui  one  of  the  reinainipg  copies,  the  negative 
having  come  under  the  usual  fate  of  favourites — got  broken  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  he  gave  the  commission  to  an  artist,  of  whom  he  had  had 


several  landscape  pictures,  with  strict  injunctions  to  keep  to  the 
photograph.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  latter  stated  that  he  had  never 
been  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  any  of  his  sketching  trips,  and  so 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  with  its  local  colour  and  other  such 
items,  but,  as  stated,  with  no  effect.  Was  there  not  the  card,  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  place,  and  from  a  point  on  which  no  artist 
would  dare  to  perch  himself  by  choice  ?  and  did  it  not  show  every 
stone,  and  pool,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  and  the  mansion  itself?  and 
then  it  was  the  only  photograph  which  had  ever  been  taken  from  that 
point,  and  being  a  photograph,  and  a  good  one,  it  must  be  all  right. 
The  additional  remarks  that  he  liked  the  artist's  work  so  well  that 
he  had  selected  \i\m  in  preference  to  others  who  were  mentioned, 
together  with  the  injunction  to  put  his  best  efforts  on  the  picture 
and  charge  his  own  price,  were  quite  temptations  enough,  and  the 
commission  was  accepted. 

In  order  to  be  as  exact  as  possible,  the  artist,  Mr.  W^ ,  a  well- 
known  man,  determined  to  get  it  enlarged  photographically  to  about 
three  feet  in  height,  thus  necessitating  a  new  negative  and  trans- 
parency, which  allowed  of  careful  drawing  in  of  the  landscape  portion 
of  the  work,  as  the  tilting  and  ogeeness  of  the  original  did  not  mnch  j 
matter,  for  the  roclcs  or  river  on  which  that  sort  of  error  occurs  does  not 
tell  so  severely.     A  slight  tilt  more  or  less  to  the  already  contorted^ 
strata,  or  an  inclination  of  a  degree  or  two  to  the  trend  of  the  trees,  did 
not  much  aiiect  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  picture  ;  but  the  enlarge- 
ment showed  the  defects  mentioned  on  the  building,  and  after  some! 
consideration  he  decided  to  have  that  portion  of  the  subject  photo-J 
graphed  and  printed  on  the  canvas,  which  was  done  from  a  14x13 
negative. 

In  order  that  the  lines  should  be  kept  true  and  square,  and  fori 
reference  in  finishing,  true  square  lines  were  drawn  crossing  each] 
other  before  printing  the  house  in  its  place.  During  the  progress  of 
the  work  the  client  called  several  times,  but  could  not,  or  would  not, 
see  the  defects  in  the  drawing  of  the  building,  and  ultimately  insisted 
on  it  being  finished  as  he  had  photographed  it,  thus  proving  the 
assertions  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  which  amount  to  the- 
old  proverb,  "  That  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see." 

The  artist,  like  Mr.  W ,  who  is  no  photographer,  thought  he  could 

improve  the  foreground,  and  did  so  with  considerable  addition  to  the 
picturesque  effect,  in  my  own  judgment  and  that  of  others  quite  as 
fitted  to  criticise  and  accustomed  to  judge ;  but  this  also  had  to  be- 
erased,  and  the  original  faulty  photograph  followed  as  closely  as  if  it 
had  been  absolutely  correct. 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  plane  perspective  would 
have  insensibly  trained  the  eye  and  formed  the  judgment  of  our 
amateur  picturist  and  saved  the  perpetuation  of  what  is  really  wrong 
in  depiction,  no  matter  whether  executed  by  the  camera  or  drawn  and 
painted  by  the  artist.  W.  H.  Da  vies. 


A  NEW  PLATINUM  TONING  PROCESS.* 
I  WILL  assume,  therefore,  that  paper  has  either  been  bought  or  sensi- 
tised at  home,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  printing  frame.  It  is,  of  course,. 
evident  that  the  progress  of  the  print  can  be  watched  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  the  extent  to  which  printing  is  to  be  carried  on  to  compensate  for  los» 
in  the  subsequent  substitution  process  demands  a  few  words. 

There  is  but  slight  loss  from  this  cause  in  this  process.  Some  diminu- 
tion of  tone  is,  of  course,  observable,  but  in  giving  working  directions,  I 
should  say  that  the  loss  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  gold  toning,  and  I 
print  therefore  till  the  high  lights  just  show  signs  of  degradation.  How- 
ever, in  the  demonstration  with  which  I  will  conclude  this  paper,  you  will 
be  able  to  see  for  yourselves  the  actual  loss  of  detail.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  plain  paper  prints  always  lose  in  intensity  proportion- 
ally more  than  albumenised  prints.  This  loss  takes  place  in  the  prelimi- 
nary washing  to  remove  the  free  nitrate.  It  tlierefore  follows  that  these 
papers  should  be  printed  some:vhat  deeper  than  albumenised  ones. 

On  removal  from  the  printing  frame  the  print  should  be  well  washed 
in  several  changes  of  water  till  all  the  milkiness  disappears.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  free  silver  salts  do  not  in  any  way  injure  the  subsequent 
toning  processes,  but  they  render  the  toning  solution,  which  is  used  in  a 
somewhat  concentrated  state,  somewhat  dirty  and  cloudy.  I  therefore 
jirefer  to  wash  thoroughly. 

The  toning  solution  is  made  up  as  follows : — 

Stock  solution  A.  chloroplatinite  of  potassium  00  grains. 

Distilled  water 2  fluid  ounces. 

This  is  the  ordinary  solution  as  given  by  the  Platinotype  Company  : — 

Take  of  A I  drachm. 

Water  up  to 2  fluid  ounces. 

Nitric  acid    2  or  3  drops. 

*  Oonclndedltrom  page  782, 
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I  prefer  to  add  HNO,  to  the  eolation  to  ensore  its  being  in  an  acid 
condition,  the  leaet  trace  of  alkalinity  being  sufficient  to  considerably 
retard  the  action,  bat  with  many  papers  it  is  onnecessary. 

For  those  workers  who  do  not  ase  the  platinotype  formula,  I  would 
point  oat  that  the  above  solution  means  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
an  i.  therefore,  the  sixty-grain  tube  can  be  at  once  made  up  to  thirty 
oun.-ee  and  duly  acidified. 

If  the  weather  is  cold,  I  prefer  to  warm:  the  solution,  say,  up  to  80° 
Fahr. ;  this  has  always  an  accelerating  effect,  but  too  much  beat  should 
not  be  applied  to  a  strong  solution,  as  it  will  eat  away  the  half  tones. 

The  prints  can  either  be  immersed  in  this  solution,  or  if  only  a  few 
are  to  be  done,  can  be  floated  on  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  poured 
orer  a  lerelled  plate-glass  dish.  With  the  above  strength,  the  toning 
proceaa  take*  place  veij  rapidly,  in  from  two  to  five  minutes,  according 
to  the  tons  it  is  wished  to  obtain.  If  stopped  at  an  early  stage,  the 
prints  have  a  browny  erloar,  whilst  if  carried  on  till  all  redness,  as  viewed 
by  transmitted  light,  disappears,  they  beeome  of  the  well-known  platinnm 
Mack.  If  seretal  prints  are  to  be  toned  at  once,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  still 
farther  dilota  tooiog  tolatioa,  or  its  aetion  will  not  be  under  proper  con- 
trol. In  fact,  in  aU  eaaea  where  it  i«  wished  to  obtain  warm  tones,  and 
to  have  the  aetion  well  under  eontrol,  I  should  advise  a  considerable 
weakening  of  the  itrtiopm,  and  to  make  it  op  as  follows  :— 

Stock  solotiaB  A ^  drachm. 

Waittupto 8  fluid  ounces. 

Nitric  tf^    2  or  3  drops. 

Sereral  prints  can  then  be  immersed  in  the  above  bath,  and  tnmed 
over  and  watched  as  the  tooing  pmoeeda. 

After  temoTal  bosn  the  toning  bath,  the  prints  shoold  be  placed  in  a 
basin  ol  watar  imaitnA  alkaline  by  earbonale  d  soda  or  ammonia ;  this 
is  to  niii'iilJM  lb*  free  acid  of  the  kmiag  bath,  which,  if  carried  over 
into  tiw  hypeaalpiiite,  woold  eaoas  a  peeeipitato  of  solphor,  and  a  pro- 
bable 7«Dowiw  of  tba  hifh  iigbta  of  the  print.  Where  only  a  few  prints 
are  bei^  maaiptilaled,  the  hypoaolphile  bath  itself  can  of  coarse  be  ren- 
dered alkaline.  la  the  Axing  bath,  if  tba  toning  has  been  complete,  the 
prinu  aboold  not  rhii^  eoloar  and  loaa  nothing  in  intensity ;  but  if  the 
toning  baa  been  atoppad  at  tba  reddieb  pnrple  stage,  they  will  change  to 
a  browaiab  black,  tkia  eolonr  depending,  bowever,  somewhat  on  the  pro- 
ctu  by  which  tba  print  baa  been  ptepaiad.  This  change  of  colour  is  due 
to  the  silTcf  salta  that  are  left  in  tbe  paper  being  altered  in  colour  by  the 
action  of  the  hypoaalphite  of  eoda.  Whan,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to 
match  any  gieas  toaa,  it  is  adviaaUa  to  tnat  the  printo  before  toning 
with  a  weak  sefaitiaa  of  salt  in  water.  Tbe  action  of  thu  u  to  dissolve 
oat  all  the  purple  ■nbehkrida,  and  leave  only  the  red  or  brown  snb 
organata  of  silver.  As  I  bava  maBtiooad.  in  the  early  part  of  my  paper, 
thia  baa  no  action  on  tbe  toaing  aetioB,  if  we  except  a  very  slight  genera 
tednelioa  of  intensity. 

Tbe  aararal  priaU  banded  roond  to  yoo  have  been  prepared  with  the 
idea  of  sbowng  eooia  (tv  of  tba  diAnot  looaa  that  can  be  obtained  by 
^fff|.7-»  Mlttag  and  asaaitiafaig  mliliii  l  in  ~»»««t»i  with  different 
materiala.  Tbey  are  on  eOk,  nahianoh.  aatin  jean,  Whatman's  roagh 
snrfaes  drawing  papers.  Creawiek  paper  of  1M5,  having  a  slightly  yellow 
li^a ;  also  a  thin  bank  post  paper,  that  appears  to  promiie  exoellent  re- 
•oUa,  aad  ia  alaoal  tbia  anoagb  to  pamit  of  iu  being  moonted  in  printed 
hooka  wilboat  bolgtag  tbeo  too  moah.  Many  samplea  on  ordinary  com- 
■MMial  barium  aahad  paper  an  alap  shewn,  and  soma  on  Watson's  matt- 
rarfaca  ■snwilesil  paper.  Oaaarally  ■paakiog.  I  may  remark  that  the 
EngUah  n"'-— '-*— «  papan  tone  with  more  difliculty  than  the  starch  or 
resia-eiaed  Oarmaa  or  FrwMh  papara.  This  is  probably  doe  to  the  fact 
that  tba  4aaompoaad  «*«<'«g  te  in  an  alkaline  condition,  in  which  case  a 
ptdimfaMt7  bath  of  eitria  er  aaatie  add  would  appear  to  be  advisabU. 

Bafora  I  pro  ess  J  io  oy  damooatratiod,  I  presume  I  must  say  a  few 
word*  as  to  the  permaaeaey  of  tbia  proceaa.  I  had  hoped  to  find  that  the 
■nbslitatioQ  of  Iba  plataanm  waa  eomplete.  bat  I  am  obliged  to  oonfess 
that  this  ie  not  aa  It  ia  poanbia  to  replace  the  sUver  to  a  very  large 
extent,  bat  not  aovplataly.  This  ia  aqaivalent  to  saying  that  the  process 
is  not  as  pemaaaat  aa  tbe  ordinary  platiBotypes  of  Willis. 

I  have  ben  rilv«  printo  toned  by  gold  by  my  own  proceaa,  and  a  print 
by  tba  eold-haib  proeaaa  of  Willis.  Tbaae  proofs  were  torn  into  stripe 
and  aabjeetad  to(l)  eblorine  gaa,  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
aeid  to  UeaaUng  powder  (hypoeblorita  of  Ume) ;  (3)  chromic  acid ;  (3) 
aolpbanMad  hy<ba«en  (formed  by  tba  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
aofaMaaalpUda);  (4)  bichloride  of  merenry;  (5)  alum  AlK  (SO,),,  slightly 
MUbUalad  with  solpharie  aeid  (to  represent  the  condition  of  a  soar  paste 
ecatiining  alam).  I  must  here  bear  witness  to  the  remarkable  stability 
'.f  the  rold-faatb  platinum  prinU,  whicb  passed  throuRh  the  above  ordeals 
iuUolately  onehanged.     Tbe  gold-toned  pilots  (gold  chloride  and  car- 


bonate of  soda)  were  unaffected,  or  only  slightly  affected  by  the  mercury, 
showing  that  the  toning  waa  pretty  complete;  but  the  chlorine  had 
entirely  eaten  off  every  trace  of  the  image,  leaving  only  white  paper. 
The  Bulphuration  first  somewhat  darkened,  but  then  yellowed,  the  colour  of 
the  deposit.  The  alum  also  had  a  very  decided  lowering  of  the  tone.  In 
the  prints  prepared  by  my  own  process,  the  mercury  had  not  the  slightest 
effect ;  the  moist  chlorine  had,  however,  considerably  damaged  the  image, 
but  still  there  was  a  very  considerable  amount  left ;  the  sulphuration  and 
the  other  tests  had  very  much  the  same  result  as  on  the  gold  prints,  but 
in  a  less  degree.  Some  similar  prints  on  plain  fixed  chloride,  and 
developed  bromide  of  silver  papers,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  sul- 
phuration and  alum  tests,  of  course  absolutely  destroyed. 

From  the  above  results  I  deduct,  therefore,  that  prints  prepared  by  my 
process,  although  vastly  inferior  to  the  ordinary  platinotype  prints,  are 
yet  a  good  deal  more  stable  than  those  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
toned  with  gold  and  vastly  superior  to  developed  bromide  papers. 
Looking  at  the  well-known  longevity  of  such  prints,  when  carefully  pre- 
pared, this  may  be  assumed  to  promise  them  a  fairly  long  life. 

Lyonel  Clabk. 

[Mr.  Clark  then  proceeded  to  tone  some  prints  that  had  been  previously 
printed  on  some  of  Watson's  matt-surface  sensitised  paper.  The  toning 
dish  consisted  of  an  ordinary  glass-bottomed  dish,  provided  with  three 
levelling  screws.  This  dish  was  first  levelled  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
level,  and  four  ounces  of  toning  solution  were  poured  on  it.  With  this 
some  twenty  12  x  10  and  10  x  8  prints  were  rapidly  and  successfully 
toned.] 

♦ 

AMATEURS  AND  TONING. 
Of  all  the  various  operations  connected  with  the  production  of  pic- 
tures by  photography,  perhaps  there  is  no  other  that  presents  more 
difficulties  to  the  amateur  than  that  known  as  "  toning,"  and  yet  an 
amateur  who  devotes  any  appreciable  amount  of  time  and  care  to  the 
art  he  loves  should,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  able  to  tone  as  well  as  the 
professional,  or,  we  will  say,  the  average  professional.  That  the 
general  run  of  amateurs  find  the  operation  a  veritable  stumbling- 
nlock  in  their  path  is  clearly  proved  by  the  number  of  letters  weekly 
received  by  the  editor  of  this  paper,  and  which  he  states  usually  en- 
close examples  "  showing  an  entire  misconception  on  the  subject  of 
toning  generally."  The  failures  he  attributes  mainly  to  over-toning, 
and  to  the  manipulations,  the  paper  employed,  and  la&tly,  but  not 
leastly,  to  the  negatives  themselves. 

On  the  subject  of  taking  the  negative,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
write  in  the  present  paper,  as  I  believe  a  fairly  good  tone  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  a  fairly  good  print  is  given  to  operate  upon.  With 
regard  to  the  paper  I  would  decidedly  say  a  few  words,  and  herein  I 
consider  lies  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  amateurs'  failures  to  obtain  s 
good  or  pleasing  tone.  Most  amateurs,  in  fact  fully  ninety  per  cent., 
use  commercial  ready-sensitised  paper  for  their  printe,  and  though  there 
are  a  few  brands  of  this  that  both  print  and  tone  well,  there  are 
also  many  with  which  it  is  next  door  to  an  impossibility  to  obtain 
anything  like  a  decent  tone.  I  speak  from  experience,  having  had 
many  prints  produced  by  amateurs  sent  to  me  to  tone  and  finish. 
The  presence  of  acid  in  the  paper,  while  tending  to  improve  its 
keeping  qualities,  has  just  the  reverse  effect  when  the  operation  of 
toning  is  considered.  The  amateur  who  does  his  or  her  own  toning 
had  better  by  far  go  direct  to  the  photographer  for  sensitised  paper 
which,  if  it  will  not  keep  colour  so  long  as  the  dealers'  ready-sensi- 
tised, will  at  any  rate  tone  much  more  easily,  and  at  the  same  time 
yield  much  better  resulte. 

Another  prolific  cause  of  failure  is  the  use  of  too  new  or  too  strong 
a  toning  bath.  An  amateur  who  has  a  few  prints  to  tone,  as  a  rule 
pours  a  little  water  into  a  dish,  adds  thereto  a  little  gold  and  a  little 
acetate  of  soda,  and  forthwith  commences  the  operation  of  toning, 
with  the  result  that  lib  prints  go  mealy,  and  tone  at  the  edges  before 
the  centre  is  touched.  1  once  pointed  this  out  to  an  amateur  as  tbe 
cause  of  his  failure,  and  was  astonished  to  hear  that  in  bis  opinion  so 
long  as  the  gold  had  been  in  solution  for  twenty-four  hours  he  might 
mix  the  bath  and  use  it  at  once.  In  case  others  might  share  this 
opinion  I  would  specially  impress  upon  them  that  even  though  the 
chloride  of  gold  has  been  in  solution  for  twelve  months,  the  acetate  of 
loda  toning  bath  must  be  made  up  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before 
use  if  it  is  desired  that  good  tones  are  to  be  obtained,  and,  what  is 
more,  it  will  act  far  better  if  it  has  been  made  up  twenty-four  days 
instead  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Too  strong  a  bath  has  an  equally  bad  result  as  one  that  is  too  new ; 
true,  it  tones  more  quickly,  but  here  the  old  dictum  of  "  more  haste, 
less  speed,"  well  applies.  Even  if  the  prints  be  guod,  the  paper  and 
the  bath  all  that  can  be  desired,  it  is  still  possible  to  fail  in  obtaining 
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a  good  toue,  and  many  siioh  a  failure  is  attributable  to  the  insulBcieiit 
ivanhiug  of  tlie  print  before  immersing  it  iu  the  toning  solution. 

TUe  prints  to  be  toned  slioultl  be  wanbed  tlioruugUlv  i"  at  least  three 
cbauges  of  water,  in  fact,  until  uo  milky  appearance  is  given  to  tlie 
latter ;  failing  this  the  tone  is  sure  to  l>e  degriuled,  and  the  whole 
print  will  have  a  uiuddy  appaareance — the  dirty  brown  or  murky  grey 
which  many  amateurs  recognise  only  too  -well. 

As  it  is'  ju-tly  observ^  in  the  sub-leader  on  page  670,  "  The 
particular  toning  bath  employed  has  very  little  influence  on  the  colour 
of  the  print."  The  tonmg  agent  in  all  is  chloride  of  gold,  and 
■whether  it  be  combined  in  solution  with  acetate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
soda,  boras,  or  what  not,  almost  identical  tones  can  be  obtained  wilii 
each  and  every  bath.  However,  the  general  requirement  of  the  great 
body  of  amateur  pliotogTaphers  seems  to  be  for  a  good  and  reliable 
formula,  and  one  that  is  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  use ;  hence  I  am 
induced  to  give  for  their  benefit  the  following  formula,  which  I  have 
used  for  years,  and  which,  if  good  prints  are  given  printed  on  good 
psper,  I  have  never  known  to  rail  in  giving  satisfactory  results: — Into 
a  giiUon  stone  jar  break  a  tif ti'en-grai n  tube  of  chloride  of  gold,  and 
add  half  an  ouiite  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  a  small  pinch  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  pour  on  this  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and 
let  it  stand  for  sn  hour  or  so,  then  fill  up  the  jar  with  rain  or  distilled 
water,  and  let  it  stand  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  using. 
When  the  bath  is  required  for  toning,  pour  into  tlie  dish  just  the 
quantity  required  for  present  use,  and  wlien  the  toning  is  completed 
tlirow  the  used  solution  away.  That  in  the  jar  will  keep  good  for 
years,  and  as  no  used-up  or  partially  used-up  solution  is  poured  back, 
it  can  be  used  to  the  last  drop  without  requiring  the  addition  of  fresh 
gold,  added  to  which  it  cannot  become  contaminated  by  anything 
which  might  find  its  way  into  the  toning  dish,  or  that  portion  which 
has  been  used  therein. 

The  best  way  of  judging  the  colour  of  the  print  is  by  holding  it  up 
to  the  light  and  looking  through  it,  as  some  papers  acquire  a  surface- 
tons  very  quickly,  which  disappears  in  the  fixing. 

0.  Bhangwiw  Babnes. 


EXPEBIENCES  OP  AN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

I  SHOCLD  lead  you  through  a  tangled  maze  were  you  to  follow  me  into  even 
a  casual  reference  to  the  innumerable  experiments  which  have  been  made 
to  simplify  and  popularise  tlie  processes  by  which  a  photograph  is  brought 
to  its  conclusion.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  at  once  exhaustive 
and  exhausting. 

Within  a  few  years  the  wet  plates  have  largely  given  place  to  the  dry, 
and  it  has  been  delusively  suggested,  possibly  by  a  far-sighted  commercial 
enterprise,  that  any  one  can  take  a  creditable  picture.  As  a  consequence, 
a  host  of  amateurs  have  arisen,  who  have  ignorantly  worshipped  the 
sun,  and  coaxed  him  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  of  which  he  is  probably 
ashamed.  Tliis  host  infest  the  highways  and  byways  of  creation,  making 
nature  almost  sorry  that  she  ever  condescended  to  show  her  face,  and  sick 
at  heart  that  she  can  possibly  look  as  she  is  sometimes  represented.  For 
myself,  I  confess  to  having  had  in  the  past  a  desire  to  look  into  the 
Bcientific  elements  of  the  problem  more  thoroughly  than  is  common,  but 
my  ardour  was  somewhat  dampened  when  I  found,  afttr  meditating  on 
♦his  simple  theorem  for  a  couple  of  hours, 

12Agl-i-6AgN03  +  3H30  =  6Agjl  +  5Ag.,l  +  5Agl-l-6HN03, 

that  it  did  not  present  itself  to  my  mind  with  that  lucidity  which  I  am 
apt  to  enjoy  on  some  other  subjects.  I  safely  concluded  that  the  gentle- 
man who  made  the  equation  was  entirely  correct,  and  that  it  would  be 
verging  on  impertinence  to  even  corroborate  his  statement  by  any  httle 
demonstration  of  my  own.  The  originator  of  tliis  puzzle  is  Lecturer 
on  Photographic  Chemistry  at  the  Imperial  Technical  Academy  of  Vienna, 
and  is  accustomed  to  deal  in  axiomatic  truths,  of  which  this  must  be 
one,  as  every  thoughtful  mind  will  instantly  discover.  I  have  no  desire 
to  doubt  his  statement,  not  the  least  in  the  world,  for  I  have  great 
respect  for  mystery.  Acquiescing,  therefore,  in  the  most  cordial  manner 
in  the  profound  and  beautiful  truth  contained  in  the  above  hiero- 
glyphics, and  inspired  thereby  to  exercise  my  own  creative  faculty,  I 
have  produced  a  proposition  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  equally  self-evident, 
viz.,  A  M  a  T  E  u  R-t-o  U  T  f  I  t:=S20.  This  equation  interested  me 
exceedingly,  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  investigate  the  intricacies  of 
the  chemical  combinations  of  the  white  of  an  egg  and  washing  soda. 

My  personal  experiences  must  needs  be  sung  in  the  minor  key.  Hud  I 
not  been  possessed  of  qualities  which  somewhat  resemble  obstinacy  of 
pu^KJse  I  would  have  sunk  into  a  photographic  grave  long  since. 

Fired  with  zeal  to  put  all  the  beautiful  nooks  and  corners  of  the  world 
into  one  vast  picture-book,  1  hied  me  to  a  large  dealer  in  cameras.  Per- 
haps it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  was  received  with  flattering  con- 
sideration, for  I  took  my  wallet  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview, 
and  was  immediately  assured  that  modtrn  invention  had  at  last  reduced 
photography  to  a  mere  matter  of  routine.    All  one  needed  to  do,  so  I  was 


assured,  was  to  follow  the  instructions  laid  down  in  the  manuals,  and 
he  would  soon  tind  himself  the  astonished  and  happy  possessor  of  number- 
less mementoes  of  a  summer  vacation.  Mistakes  were  sometimes  made, 
but  they  were  the  result  of  an  unpardonable  carelessness,  and  in  my 
case  that  was  not  supposable.  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  except  to 
expose  the  plate  properly,  develop  it  with  jauicions  care,  print  from  it, 
tone  and  fix  the  prints  skilfully,  and  llieu  1  should  be  master  of  the  art. 
All  this  fell  on  my  unaccustomed  ear  with  a  sweetly  tolemn  sound,  and 
I  forgot  for  the  nonce  that  I  liad  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words — 
developing,  toning,  fixing,  and  printing.  With  a  dim  ieehng  that  the 
impatient  world  had  wailed  long  enough  for  me  to  show  it  what  a  real 
genius  could  do,  I  purchased  everything  necessary  to  a  complete  outfit, 
and  quite  a  number  of  articles  which  I  liave  up  to  this  moment  found  no 
earthly  use  lor,  and  probably  shall  not  while  my  eyes  are  strong  enough 
to  focus  a  landscape.  The  liberality  of  my  commercial  friend  in  advising 
me  concerning  what  I  ought  to  have  was  simply  astounding.  At  the  end 
of  a  very  delightful  interview  my  wallet  had  a  lean  and  hungry  look,  and 
I  was  still  indebted  to  my  "  guide,  photographer,  and  friend  "  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  I  had  purchased  a  tine  camera  and  lens,  a  dozen  dry 
plates,  a  cartload  of  chemicals,  and  innumerable  et  ccelera,  and  1  retired 
with  the  boundless  hope  of  a  resplendent  future.  The  wheels  of  my 
chariot  had  not  yet  touched  the  corduroy  road  which  lay  between  me  and 
the  achievement  of  my  purpose,  and  which  was  destined  to  jolt  every 
bone  of  my  body  out  of  place,  and  reduce  me  morally  to  the  consistency 
of  a  jelly- tish. 

My  home  for  the  summer  was  on  the  shore  of  Casco  Bay,  in  Maine. 
With  twenty  or  thurty  rocky  and  sandy  islands  in  view,  it  was  easy  to 
tind  lovely  spots  which  seemed  anxious  to  be  transferred  to  glass.  I 
restrained  my  impetuosity,  however,  until  I  had  gleaned  from  my 
manuals  some  indistinct  idea  of  the  conditions  to  be  observed  before  a 
picture  could  be  obtained.  I  knew  that  after  the  sun  had  done  his  part 
of  the  work,  the  oxalate  of  potasli  and  the  protosulphite  of  iron  and  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  were  to  be  skilfully  harnessed,  not  abreast  by  any 
means,  a  mistake  to  which  beginners  are  too  prone,  but  tandem,  that 
they  might  drag  the  unwilling  image  from  its  hiding-place  in  the  nitrate 
of  silver  on  the  dry  plate  ;  but  snch  malignant  circumstances  got  control 
of  me  that  I  actually  tried  twenty-two  times  before  I  succeeded  iu  pro- 
ducing any  picture  at  all.  Whether  I  was  unusually  stuijid — an  inti- 
mation to  which  I  am  not  over- hospitable  —  or  whether  the  cunning 
powers  of  the  air  took  especial  pains  to  baulk  me,  1  cannot  say.  Time 
and  again,  so  frequently  that  the  harrowing  remembrance  of  those  un- 
happy days  almost  makes  each  individual  hair  stand  on  end,  I  put  the 
plate  into  chemical  number  one,  carefully  prepared  according  to  the 
formula  which  my  friend  the  merchant  assured  me  admitted  of  no  pos- 
sible mistake,  and  watched  with  anxious  delight  the  outlines  of  beauiy  as 
they  leaped  with  astonishing  rapidity  into  view;  and  justanequalnumber 
of  times  my  heart  sank,  and  I  expressed  an  opinion  remarkable  for  its 
candour,  though  it  need  not  be  repeated  here,  when  a  dull  grey  cloud 
gradually  overspread  the  plate  like  a  thick  sheet  of  lead,  and  my  picture 
disappeared  into  the  regions  of  the  unknown.  I  tried  to  resuscitate  it 
by  pouring  a  portion  of  every  chemiual  I  had  upon  its  face,  but  in  no 
instance  was  I  able  to  call  it  back.  I  sighed,  I  even  spoke  of  myself 
with  opprobrious  epithets,  but  it  availed  not.  On  other  occasions  the 
developer  did  its  work  more  deliberately,  »nd  I  was  charmed  with  the  bit 
of  landscape  that  became  visible,  but  when  I  put  the  plate  into  the 
soda  a  change  occurred,  and  it  grew  blacker  and  blacker,  until  at  last, 
when  I  removed  it  and  held  it  up  to  the  light,  I  had  a  5  x  8  pane  of 
clear  window  glass,  with  not  a  vestige  of  anything  on  it.  The  length  of 
exposure  was,  of  course,  my  first  stumbling-block,  as  it  is  to  all  amateurs. 
I  sought  information  very  diligently  on  this  subject,  but  somehow  photo- 
graphers always  evaded  it ;  and  though  I  discussed  the  matter  with  a  very 
eminent  artist  for  a  full  half  hour,  I  came  away  with  a  dull  feeling  of 
dense  ignorance  in  my  heart.  I  was  told  that  everything  depends  on 
the  time  of  day,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cloudiness  of  the  sky, 
and  many  other  things  which  I  have  forgotten  ;  and  when  I  insisted 
that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me  within  sixty  minutes  of  the  right 
time,  he  grimly  smiled,  and  answered  that  in  one  instance  his  camera 
was  in  position  in  gloomy  Trinity  Church  for  twenty-fom'  hours  before 
the  light  made  its  impression  ;  and  that  in  another  instance  a  perfect 
picture  was  taken  by  the  flash  from  two  Leyden  jars,  or  in  about  the 
twenty-four-thonsandth  part  of  a  second. 

With  these  two  extremes  in  mind,  I  locussed  my  lens  on  a  dwelling- 
house,  removed  the  cap,  and  waited  fifteen  minutes.  It  was  a  bright, 
cloudless  day,  and  the  son  was  shining  in  a  blaze  of  glory  at  my  back. 
The  picture  which  was  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  not  in  every 
respect  a  success,  as  my  fellow-«r  ittsmen  can  easily  guess,  for  when  it 
came  out  of  the  developing  baih  i,  looked  like  a  thin  coating  of  disgusted 
clay,  with  here  and  there  a  splash  of  black,  but  with  the  house  so  far  in 
the  remote  background  that  it  was  quite  invisible.  My  perplexity  was 
increased  by  this  experience.  Being  far  removed  from  any  professional 
^friend,  I  could  not  decide  whether  the  exposure  had  been  too  long  or 
too  short.  I  reasoned  from  the  slender  premises  at  my  command  that 
the  sun  ought  not  to  be  stinted  as  to  time,  and  if  I  was  generous  with 
him,  he  would,  in  turn,  be  generous  with  me,  and  do  the  work  thoroughly 
well.  The  grossly  ignorant  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  sun 
had  finished  his  task  at  the  end  of  about  three  seconds,  and  he  spent 
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Um  ranuuuiDg  tooitoen  minotes  and  &lty-Mma  seconds  in  spoiling  tht 
fiotuTC  oat  ol  revenge  for  m;  stupidity. 

I  tiy  lo  get  one  lUternoon  a  we«k  for  a  photographic  tranip,  and  it 
nfrauea  me  lor  all  the  other  days  of  sedent&r;  tolL  WitUia  half  an 
hoot  of  mj  leudMUse  there  are  little  nooka  and  corners  waiting  to  be 
«api*cl  on  swuitieed  p»per.  I  pack  np  my  valuables,  rush  for  the  cars, 
«M  anter  at  ooo*  on  a  new  life. 

Let  aa  deeerihe  ooa  of  mj  trip*,  and  perhaps  some  forlorn  and  ship- 
wiedked  or  health- wrecked  biotber  will  go  and  do  likewise.  It  was  a 
beauuful  day  in  December,  and  the  air  had  a  crispness  in  it  which  made 
«■»'•  blood  tingle.  I  waa  in  the  midat  of  aome  frightfully  tangled  work. 
I  bad  tugged  at  it  with  deaparate  eameatoeaa,  or  rather  earnest  despera- 
tion, but  It  waa  obatinata,  and  would  not  alio*-  a  single  ray  of  daylight 
to  penirti»  a.  My  brain  felt  as  if  it  wen  slowly  undergoing  ossification, 
with  Uta  prgeiM  pretty  well  advanced.  As  I  stood  looking  out  of  my 
viadow,  which  oommanda  a  view  of  the  Jersey  hills,  I  felt  an  indefinable 
drawing.  "  Perhaps,"  I  said  to  myseU,  and  then  I  cast  my  eyes  in- 
qoiriuit^  oo  the  tripod,  that,  too,  seemed  to  say  "Perhaps,"  and  my 
«ameta  really  looked  aa  thoogb  it  were  langnishing  for  ■■  a  day  oat."  So 
I  at  once  set  aboat  packing-op,  not  enthnaiastically,  bat  with  a  feeling 
that  I  mast  have  a  change  in  order  to  stop  this  transmutation  of  my 
hcain  into  molten  lead.  Half  an  boor  afterwards  I  was  on  the  Wee- 
hawken  tlRjr  boat. 

I  had  somehow  got  (he  impression  that  at  Weehawken  I  could  take 
the  can  ap  the  rivwr — the  present  station  had  not  then  been  bailt — for 
a  dozen  miles  oc  so,  bat  I  soon  found  out  my  mistake.  I  made  inqairies, 
«nd  foimd  (hat  there  was  no  station  and  oo  railroad,  and  that  I  had 
wandered  into  a  section  of  Deatschlaod.  Nut  even  a  condemntd  vessel 
was  in  sight  on  which  to  try  my  "'prentice  liand,"  nor  a  specially 
ragged  nrciiia  tu  griu  at  me  while  I  took  his  picture.  Here  was  a 
dilemma  indeed.  Shanties  there  were,  but  they  were  dreadfully  com- 
mooplacc.  In  my  despair  I  soaghl  inldraiation  in  a  beer  saloon,  which 
■eemed  to  be  so  filled  by  a  leviathan  o(  a  woman  and  an  ichthyosaurus  of 
•  man,  that  there  was  hardly  room  for  me  to  sit  down.  They  paid  no 
sort  of  attention  to  ma  at  first,  regarding  me,  perhaps,  as  a  peddler 
wanting  to  barter  his  wares  for  Sebweiserkaae  and  Schwarzes  Brod. 

"  la  there  any  stable  near  by  7  "  I  veotorwl  to  ask. 

"  Nein,"  replied  Leviathan,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  say  that  I  was 
la  good  conditioQ  to  be  served  np  aa  Kalbfleiscb. 

"  Bat,"  I  psrsiated,  "isn't  there  a  horse  in  this  region  I  can  hire?" 

"  Only  one,  and  be  ist  mein."  answered  she. 

"  Coald  yon  have  him  tackled  np,  and  convey  me  to  the  nearest  rail- 
toad  station  ?  "  I  asked. 

••  Vah,"  very  deiibcrstely ;  '•  p'raps." 

•'  How  much  ?  " 

She  locked  at  me,  wond^ng  whether  I  was  peddler  or  prince,  and 
then,  as  titoiigh  the  had  struck  an  average,  replied,  "Two  toUar." 

"  UooJ  :     fetch  him  along,  and  I'll  be  off." 

The  boy  driver  and  I  reacticd  Scboetzeo  Park  in  dne  time,  traversing 
the  dieai ieet  road,  and  meandering  throo^  acres  of  swamp. 

"UtMxl  place  fur  fever  and  chills,"  I  sogMsted. 

The  little  sphinx  at  my  side  gave  Ihahorse  a  resonnding  blow  with 
kis  whip,  and  simply  answered,  "  Yoo  bet  t " 

When  w«  woeliad  the  park  I  persoaded  the  yoath  to  stand  at  the 
bofae's  hsad,  and  in  a  few  minatee  I  had  a  picture  of  the  funniest  boy, 
the  largaat  horse,  and  the  most  dilapidated  waggon  imaginable. 

Then  came  the  hant  for  sobjecta.  I  saw  a  groap  of  men  standing  on 
the  platform  of  the  slatioo-boose,  so  I  brooght  my  lens  to  bear  on  them, 
and  died  out,  with  Iraa  prolssaioaal  emphasis, "  Gentlemen,  one  instant, 
if  yoo  please." 

One,  two,  three,  and  the  work  is  done.  *'  Thanks,  gentlemen  ; "  and 
J  bfttaa  to  pack  ap. 

Then  I  took  a  bit  of  winding  road,  at  a  point  wbero  two  arching  trees 
iateriaeed  their  branches,  and  it  waa  no  sooner  done  than  up  came  a 
tfoop  of  wild,  laaghiag  girls  from  the  silk  factory,  on  their  way  to  Innch. 
They  gathered  aboot  me  like  so  many  beea. 

"  Shan  I  laka  JOB  girla?  "  I  aaksd. 

8«eh  a  aenam  I  and  off  they  scampered.  The  feminine  gender,  how- 
«far,  baa  peaallaritlia  which  no  man  man  can  comprehend,  and  in  a  few 
■iaaias  lliay  «md«  msWiig  faaoii,  alaod  together  in  a  very  pretty  group, 
and  said,  in  aticnM,  "  Mister,  yoo  may.      Of  coarse  I  complied. 

By  this  tins  I  was  tired,  healliiily  and  glorionsly  tired.  "The  snn 
was  bright,  the  air  was  brisk  and  fresh,  and  t)ie  appetite,  which  bad 
kssn  dormant,  began  to  resemble  Uiat  of  t)ip  Irrut  .lm<Tt>unii«  in  the 
awhig.  ttttt  WhIMrl  llibsiimlliiii.  My  whole  intorlor  being  —  moral, 
|liy«ili<.  tad  biWllart  Iim"  *o  Isei  the  effects  of  the  tramp  and  the 
■ew  aipwlHM*,  tai  I  almnot  lenewad  ay  yoath.  I  am  saaotad  that 
a  alMM^pafMt  gppiatiw.  with  ile  dM^Mfal  dtnremeats,  is  a  more 
vanaMe  yi— »«>li?ii  than  AlnddrnV  Iiibil,  nr  an  oirnoe  vial  of  the 
ttintr  rfttf.  'Well,  T  had  )aM  one  dry  pinle  left.  I  was 
.  «kat  f  aboaM  do  nnt,  wtien  I  beard  a  vohsa  behind  me, 
attaaed  la  tba  true  CelUe  arrml. 

"  Say.  mlalbar  1  say.  aisth«  1" 

I  tarnad  la  find  a  yoangish  sromaa,  meanly  clad,  but  with  a  bright 
gleam  in  bar  aya  and  great  eagmsaa  in  every  featore. 

"  W»l|.  my  firni  woman,  what  i«  it?" 


She  summoned  all  her  resolution,  and  while  the  blood  mantled  her 
cheek,  she  asked,  with  an  ontborst  of  motherly  affection,  ''Misther,  will 
ye  tak  me  babby  ? " 

I  confess  to  being  touched  by  the  pathos  of  that  appeal.  I  had  sud- 
denly come  into  coutact  with  a  genuine  bit  of  the  best  kind  of  human 
nature.     Of  course  I  melted  at  once. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  madam,  to  take  a  picture  of  your 
baby,"  I  answered. 

She  actually  cantered  on  her  way  back  to  the  shanty  which  the 
husband  and  child  had  converted  into  a  home.  One  thing,  however, 
and  a  very  important  one,  she  had  altogether  forgotten.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her,  so  great  was  her  eagerness,  until  she  nearly  reached  the 
house,  and  then  she  came  to  a  standstill  as  suddenly  as  though  she  had 
run  against  a  stone  wall.  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  some  strange  con- 
tigency  had  arisen,  and  the  feeling  was  confirmed  when,  with  pathetic 
tremulousnesB,  she  cried  out,  "Misther,  how  much  will  it  be?" 

The  desire  to  have  the  picture  of  that  "babby"  had  partly  crowded 
out  the  fact  that  this  is  a  mercenary  world.  I  determined  that  the 
mercenary  side  should  not  be  visible  on  this  occasion  at  least,  so  I 
screamed  back,  "  Nothing,  madam ;   nothing  at  all." 

She  started  onoe  more  into  the  canter,  but  I  heard  her  say,  "  Thank 
God,  chape  enough ! "  and  I  chuckled  to  myself  at  being  taken  for  a 
professional,  seeking  the  dimes  and  quarters  of  poor  people. 

I  took  both  mother  and  child,  and  the  picture  is  one  of  my  best,  and 
also  one  of  my  most  valuable  «ourfj!irs  of  travel. 

When  I  r»-ached  my  study  in  town  I  was  thoroughly  worn  out  and 
jaded.  The  sun  had  dipped  below  the  Jersey  hills  which  made  my 
horizon  line,  and  I  was  gloriously  and  refreshingly  used  up,  with  a 
five  hoars'  jaunt  behind  me.  I  had  a  good  story  to  tell  my  friends 
who  called  in  the  evening,  six  pictures  which  I  wouldn't  part  with  for 
money,  and  thcprecious  memory  of  a  happy  mother's  face.  Tlie  fresh 
air  was  in  my  lungK,  and  that  night  I  slept  the  sleep  of  a  man  who 
has  done  his  duty  to  his  fellows  and  to  himself.  When  I  wrestled  with 
the  tangled  problem  the  next  morning,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
not  BO  mnch  of  a  problem  after  all. 

I  have  but  one  bit  of  advice  for  all  men  of  sedentary  habits,  viz.,  go  and 
do  likewise.  Gbobhb  H,  HarwoBTa, 

— IIarper'$  Monthly. 


INVISIBLE  STARS. 

St.  Georoe'b  IlALt,  London,  was  crowded  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the 
last  of  the  first  series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday  Lecture  Society  was  given  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  F.R.S.,  L.L.D.,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  on  "  Invisible  Stars ;  the  Use  of  the 
Camera  in  the  Observatory."  The  lecturer  commenced  by  describing 
how  tlie  number  of  stars  visible  to  astronomers  had  been  increased.  At 
first  about  6,000  were  counted  with  the  naked  eye,  but  then  on  taking  a 
small  telescope  places  in  which  before  only  a  few  gleams  of  light  could  be 
seen  were  fonnd  to  be  studded  with  thousands  of  stars,  while  other  places 
which  had  appeared  to  the  eye  quite  barren,  in  turn  glittered  with 
innamerable  specks,  but  even  with  the  small  telescope  as  many  as  half  a 
million  of  stars  oonid  be  discerned.  On  a  mountain  site,  however,  and 
using  the  largert  and  finest  telescope  procurable,  it  was  seen  that  h 
stars  numbered  millions,  and  were  as  numerous  as  the  population  of  one 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  Even  that,  however,  did  not  content 
the  astronomer,  as  no  matter  how  large  his  telescope  was,  he  found  there 
were  yet  points  of  light  which  were  only  just  brought  into  view,  and  which 
indicateil  the  existence  of  new  stars.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for 
opticians  to  give  any  more  assistance,  but  photography  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service  with  the  most  wonderful  and  satisfactory  results. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  plates  and  telescopes  and  the  methods 
of  employing  them  followed,  and  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  views 
exhibited  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern.  The  plates,  which  were  so  extremely 
sensitive  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  an  impression  in  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  second,  were  pirced  in  the  telescope,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
in  some  cases  for  hours,  tha  observer  meanwhile  usinR  a  twin  telescope 
and  keeping  the  portion  of  the  sky  under  observation  within  range. 
When  these  plates  were  developed  millions  of  stars  which  were  before 
invisible,  eoald  be  seen,  whilst  the  most  wonderful  and  important  facts 
ooneerning  others  which  were  before  entirely  unknown  had  been  ascer- 
tained. The  action  of  the  light  from  the  stars  was,  of  course,  extremely 
slight,  bnt  as  it  was  cumulative  it  gradually  had  its  effect  on  the  plates, 
and  now  at  a  very  moderate  estimate  the  number  of  stars  known  to  exist 
was  100,060.000 ;  bnt  if  his  hearers  in  relating  the  points  of  his  lecture 
libed  to  add  a  nought  or  two,  no  doubt  they  would  be  well  within  the 
tralh.  Baeh  of  Itiese  stars  was  probably  a  sun,  and  the  centre  of  a 
planetary  system  like  our  own.  Photography  had  also  enabled  astrono- 
mers to  obiain  some  very  beautiful  views  of  the  various  nebulous  bodies, 
some  of  whieh,  including  several  photographs  of  the  nebnlie  of  Orion, 
AndroTne<ls,  and  the  PWiadfes,  were  g  ven  On  the  Boreen.  In  attempting 
44  give  on  idea  ol  the  imBieirse  siHe  ol  thew  bodies,  Sir  Robert,  speaking 
of  one  whieh,  as  it  was  shown  on  the  screen,  appeared  to  be  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter,  said  the  tip  df  his  wand  would  cover  a  surface  of  some- 
ihing  like  two  hundred  millions  of  mile<<.     The  concentric  rings  which 
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Trere  found  round  some  of  these  nebolro  tended  to  confirm  the  theory 
that  they  were  gaseous  masses  of  fire  gradually  cooling  down,  and  would 
in  course  of  time  become  suns  and  centres  of  systems  of  their  own. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  greatest  attention  by  a 
most  apprecialiTe  audience.  Next  Sunday  the  first  of  the  second  series 
of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Lant  Carpenter  on  "  The 
Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Itecreation  Ground  of  America." — 
Chronicle. 


MY   FIBST    'YACHT   STUDY.' 

Early  in  the  summer  I  was  asked  by  a  friend  whether  I  would  care  to 
spend  a  part  of  my  holiday  on  board  his  father's  yacht,  in  which  he,  with 
two  of  his  brothers  and  some  friends,  intended  taking  a  fortnight's  cruise 
round  the  coast.  I  had  made  no  arrangements  for  my  vacation,  which 
was  then  near  at  hand,  and  spoke  truly  when  I  said  that  I'd  be  delighted 
to  take  advantage  of  his  kind  offer, 

'  Don't  fail  to  bring  your  photographic  outfit  along,  old  man,'  he  said, 
as  we  parted,  after  chatting  further  of  tlie  intended  trip  ;  '  you  will  be 
certain  to  find  work  to  do  with  it.  The  fellows  will  ask  you  to  take  a 
group  of  them,  or  Im  much  mistaken,  and  you  must  try,  too,  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  Go-ahead  for  the  governor.  He  intended  giving  the  work 
to  a  professional  photographer,  but  won't  need  to  do  that,  I'm  sore,  now 
that  you  liave  promised  to  come  with  us.' 

I  had  started  photography  only  a  year  previously,  but  suppose  that 
there  were  few  more  enthusiastic  amateurs  than  I  had  already  become. 
Commencing  with  '  baby '  Willie,  I  had,  within  a  week  of  the  purchase 
of  my  '  kit,'  exposed  plates  upon  every  member  of  our  household,  not 
forgetting  (and  I  promise  yon  that  I,  for  one,  shall  not  easily  forget) 
'  Thomas,'  tlie  cat.  The  resulting  negatives  were  not,  in  every  case, 
entirely  successful.  The  baby's,  for  instance,  would  have  turned  out 
mnch  better  had  not  the  stupid  little  fellow  lost  his  balance,  and  fallen 
from  the  table  upon  which  I  had  seated  him  almost  immediately  I  had 
removed  the  cap  from  the  lens.  In  consequence  of  this  mishap  the 
picture  necessarily  suffered  somewhat,  as  indeed  (if  one  might  judge  from 
the  absurd  uproar  he  made)  did  Master  Willie  himself. 

But  these  early  attempts  of  mine  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter  in  hand.  Mistakes  in  manipulation  I  had  made  without 
number  from  the  very  first,  but  in  store  for  me  there  lay  a  fa>  more 
serious  trouble  than  any  I  had  yet  encountered,  and  it  is  of  this  that  I 
want  to  speak  just  now. 

Details  of  my  meeting  with  the  cutter's  '  crew '  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  omit  all  description  of  the  first  week  of 
our  'voyage,'  very  pleasant  though  it  proved  to  each  of  us. 

I  must  say  a  word,  though,  about  the  groups.  They  were  disposed  of 
on  the  second  day,  but  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  I  could  have  wished. 
The  two  first  were  capitally  sharp,  but  I  unfortunately  omitted  to  reverse 
my  dark  shde  after  exposing  No.  1,  and  so  took  them  both  on  one  plate. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  little  slip  on  my  part  I  beheve  they  would  have 
printed  well.  Nos.  3  and  4  were  slightly  out  of  focus ;  but,  as  I  explained 
to  the  fellows,  who  did  not  seem  altogether  satisfied  with  the  '  rough 
proofs '  I  showed  them  later,  the  fault,  if  indeed  it  could  be  so  called, 
would  tend  only  to  give  a  more  artistic  appearance  to  the  finished  picture. 
They  would  notice,  too,  I  went  on,  that  it  imparted  an  atmospheric  effect 
seldom  to  be  found  in  the  finished  pictures  exhibited  by  professional 
photographers. 

All  this  might  be  very  true,  admitted  one  of  the  men  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  that  in  this  particular  case  the  atmosphere  had  been 
somewhat  orer-done.  '  Why,'  he  went  on,  '  I've  been  puzzling  for  quite 
a  while  as  to  whether  I  am  represented  here '  (pointing  to  one  of  the  prints) 
'  by  tliis  blur  in  front,  or  the  smudge  farther  back  towards  the  side.' 

'  The  "  blur,"  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,'  I  answered,  '  is  the  foot 
of  the  mast,  round  which  yon  will  remember  you  grouped  yourselves.' 
Then  I  saw  that  he  was  laughing  at  me,  and,  feeling  a  bit  sore,  went  on, 
'  I  should  say  that  the  "  smudge  "  is  your  photograph,  old  man,  and  I'll 
ask  our  friends  here  if  they  do  not  agree  with  me  in  thinkmg  it  a  most 
excellent  likeness.' 

This  seemed  to  be  a  fit  point  in  the  conversation  to  air  one  of  my  pet 
art  references,  and  I  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  '  The  true  artist,' 
I  said,  '  invariably  leaves  ntymething  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.' 

'  Then,'  said  he,  with  a  quiet  smile,  the  meaning  of  which  I  couldn't 
begm  to  understand,  '  old  fellow,  I  apologise !  Looked  at  from  that  point 
of  view,  this  picture  of  yours  can  put  forward  really  the  strongest  claims 
to  be  called  "  artistic." '    The  subject  was  then  dropped. 

We  had  duU  weather  for  three  days  after  tliis,  and  I  almost  hoped  that 
the  idea  of  photographing  the  yacht  would  be  abandoned.   No  such  luck  ' 

'  How  will  tliis  morning  do  for  your  work  ?'  asked  the  '  skipper  '  when 
the  sun  v.as  shining  brightly  again. 

'  Well  enough,'  I  repUed, '  and  if  you'll  make  your  preparations  I'll  set 
about  it  at  once.' 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  I  should  take  up  my  position  in  the  '  dingey  ' 
which  was  being  towed  astern.  My  traps  were  handed  over  to  me,  and, 
after  some  difficulty,  I  managed  to  fix  my  tripod  in  the  little  boat. 

'  Are  you  quite  comfortable  ?'  shouted  one  of  the  fellows. 

Now,  standing,  as  I  was,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  unstable  little  craft 
a  double  dark  slide  under  one  arm,  the  other  fully  occupied  with  the 


camera  cloth,  and  much  of  my  attention  devoted  to  keeping  the  camera 
itself  in  position,  I  was  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  I  really  was 
feeling  qmte  unconcerned  and  happy.  But,  not  wishing  to  delay  further 
(failing,  in  fact,  to  see  any  real  advantage  in  so  doing),  I  said  all  was 
right,  and  asked  that  the  rope  holding  me  to  the  cutter's  side  might  be 
paid  out.  The  tide  was  'running  strong'  (I  didn't  even  guess  this  was 
so  until  told  of  it  afterwards  by  the  '  skipper  '),  and  with  my  head  under 
the  focussing  cloth,  doing  my  best  to  get  the  image  centred  on  the 
ground  glass,  I  was  carried  swiftly  away  from  the  Gonhmd.  .lust  then  I 
saw  my  picture— every  line  true  and  sharp,  all  as  it  should  be— on  the 
ground  glass  screen.  This  much  I  remember  most  distinctly,  and  I 
shall  always  believe  that,  had  time  been  given  ine  in  wliich  to  decide 
whether  the  better  negatives  would  be  obtained  by  (1) 'exposing' tc/ore 
placing  in  position  the  sli.le  carrying  my  plates,  or  (2)  pushing  the  dark 
slide  home  to  uncap  the  lens  without  first  withdrawing  the  shutter  of  the 
former,  that  the  result  would  have  been— well,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
surprising.  But,  alas  !  time  for  reflection  there  was  none  ;  and  though 
interested  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  one  there  in  all  that  was  going 
forward,  I  am  not  able  to  recall  with  clearness  anytliing  that  happened 
immediately  after  the  focussing  of  my  picture. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  '  skipper ' — and  his  word  is  borne  out  by  the  crew — told  me  later 
what  it  was  that  so  suddenly  cut  short  my  operations.  '  While  you  had 
your  head  smothered  up  in  that  black  cloth,'  said  be,  '  and  just  when  you 
called  out,  asking  us  to  "  keep  steady  for  a  moment,  please,"  the  painter 
holding  you  to  the  yacht  was  drawn  taut  (the  dingey  having  drifted 
away  from  us  with  the  tide)  and  we  saw  you— by  Jove,  how  scaled  you 
looked  1 '  ('  Yes  ;  quite  upset,  poor  fellow,'  interrupted  the  man  whom  I 
had  chaffed  about  his  portrait  in  the  group '),  '  that  concertina-like  square 
box,  and  the  three  sticks  attached  to  its  base,  and  the  mahogany  case 
you  held  under  your  arm — make  a  wild  dive  backwards  over  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  Our  "  first  mate"  here  jumped  over  with  a  rope,  and  we  soon 
hauled  you  both  aboard,  but  I'm  afraid,  dear  boy,  that  by  this  time  your 
complete  outfit's  puzzling  the  fishes.' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  going  downstairs  ('  below '  is,  I  believe,  the  more 
correct  term)  to  find  a  dry  suit  of  flannels,  '  and  the  "  pro."  will  have  to 
do  the  job  after  all.  I've  read  often  of  its  various  manipulations,  but 
until  to-day  had  no  idea  that  an  instantaneous  result  was  so  easily 
obtainable  by  the  so-called  "wet  process!"' 


NOTES  FKOM  NEWCASTLE. 
Oca  local  Society  had  before  them  at  their  meeting  the  other  night 
a  proposal  for  an  exhibition  of  photographs  at  an  early  date,  and  a 
small  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter.  I  hope  for  a 
favourable  report  at  the  next  meeting  in  December,  but  should  have 
been  more  sanguine  had  the  Committee  been  a  little  larger  and  somewhat 
differently  constituted. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  collection  of  photographs,  the  result  of  the 
amateur  photographer  "  Hayfield  "  and  "  Animal  Life  "  prize  competition, 
was  shown  ;  they  do  not  call  for  much  comment.  Several  new  members 
were  enrolled,  and  the  new  rule  reducing  the  amount  of  subscription  was 
passed. 

The  local  craft  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  business  just  now. 
Every  photographer  t  meet  tells  me  that  business  is  splendid  ;  very 
good  ;  pretty  fair ;  or  not  so  bad :  so  I  conclude  things  are  prosperous. 

I  cannot  congratulate  the  Graphic  on  their  reproduction  of  Mr.  Goold's 
photograph  of  H.M.S.  Victoria  gun  trials;  it  does  very  little  justice  to 
the  original. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  artist,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  photographers, 
gave  his  lecture  on  the  yellowstone  region  (United  States)  the  other 
evening  at  the  Y'.  M.  C.  A.  before  a  good  audience,  and  illustrated  the 
same  with  some  capital  slides,  most  of  them  reproduced  from  his  own 
negatives  and  drawings,  and  very  good  they  are.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  capital 
lecturer,  complete  master  of  his  subject,  and  full  of  anecdote.  I  have 
often  wondered  the  Newcastle  Association  does  not  invite  Mr.  Brown  to 
give  a  lecture  before  the  members.  D.  D. 


I 


iPoreign  j^otes  anU  B^etos. 

> 

The  Council  of  the  Italian  Photographic  Society  are  making  arrangements 
for  holding  a  public  competition  of  instantaneous  photographs,  in  which 
all  amateurs,  both  Italian  and  foreign,  will  be  invited  to  take  part.  All 
the  views  sent  in  will  be  exhibited  at  the  sittings  of  the  Society,  and  the 
public  will  be  admitted.  A  special  announcement  will  appear  later  on 
to  indicate  the  exact  date  of  the  competition,  in  which  so  large  a  number 
of  competitors  have  already  stated  their  attention  of  taking  part  that  its 
success  may  be  looked  upon  as  already  assured. 


I 


The  Germans  have  been  finding  "  Nuktigonia  "  out.  Dr.  Vogel  exhibited 
the  substance  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Verein  zur  Forderung  der  Photo- 
graphie,  apropos  of  whicli  Dr.  Jliethe  points  out  in  the  Woclfiildatt  tli.a 
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tip  neoouiMnded  in  the  i»0(qpeeUiB  consists  of  emplojing  a 

bos  with  iteere,  •  contiiTtuiee  whioh,  ag  he  very  correctly  re- 

j  hiu  bean  in  nee  tor  the  Ust  twenty  years.    ■■  One  thns  sees,"  oon- 

I  Or.  Miethe,  "  that  the  whole  basineaa  is  neither  new  nor  partica- 

Wly  ingauoai,  eeseeiaUy  on  diaoorering  that  Noktigonia  is  nothing  bnt 
ft  eoncentrated  Muation  of  a  well  known  leddish-brown  azo  coloaring 
■atter,  otherwiae  known  aa  '  Tripaeolin.'  This,"  he  concludes,  "  ooght 
tD  be  lofficient  warning  to  oar  readen  to  keep  clear  of  the  Noktigonia 
Campuiy  and  their  prodoetiooa. 

Tkb  Ciieolo  Votogimfleo  Lombaido  haa  opened  an  exhibition  with  the  first 
tt  tUa  mooth,  eonaiartng  ct  the  Cgilowing  diviaions : — 

1.  CoBupoaition,  landeeape,  arehiteetore  (aixe  13  x  18). 

9.  Stodiee  frocn  natora  (aisaa  9  x  12  and  13  x  18). 

3.  Tnitantaneooa  pfaotogr^ha  (eize  U  x  13). 

4.  Qenanl  diriaioo,  eonaiating  ot  any  exhibits  displaying  the^appUcation 
af  photography  to  indostrial  and  aeientilie  parpoees. 

Tfex  BalltHm  <b  (a  SoeUU  Photographiftu  l^***  *"  excellent  receipt  by 
M.  OoaMlte  for  ladneiBg  too  intense  iiaM""*-  1^  nenttve  mast  be 
t  waaiied  te  half  an  boor  and  then  iiWMfaed  in  a_bath  (tf  the  follow- 
ii«  eonpaaitioo  :— 

Water 100  exm. 

BatpbnneaeU 4    „ 

Cbiiamata  of  potaah,  solntioo  three  per  cent 6 

The  wdaatica  lakaa  ^aee  rery  rapidly  witbont  causing  spotting ;  and 
il  neeeaaary,  ean  be  easily  accomplished. 


Xm*  eoonexton  between  lieeliiuily  and  photo-cbemieal  action  has  been 
aow  (or  some  time  thorDO^y  aetabliahad  aa  tlie  resalt  of  a  variety  of 
iMarratioas.  For  jnataaw,  it  baa  been  treqnently  shown  that  when  an 
alai  II  i<  spark  haa  paaaad  aeroaa  an  ordinary  dry  plate  its  path  beoomes 
visible  on  dereloping.  Mona.  Philippe  Biabam  in  a  recent  oommanioation 
to  th/>  Jtmrmtl  i*  rindtutrie  PkoUtffrm^kifmt,  has,  howerer,  shown  that 
a  majnrtiTT  aetkai  ean,  radar  eartain  emimatances.  take  plaoe  npon  the 
aeaiiti*a  Um.  Mona.  Biaham  niaeed  a  rapid  plate  in  the  field  of  a 
powerfnl  rfaeti  o-mannat,  tba  poles  of  which  were  fifteen  millimetres 
apart.  The  efaaoit  waa  than  alosad  for  a  certain  time  and  the  plate 
subeemwlly  danloped.  Ob  daralopMaak,  a  dark  upot  snrroanded  by  a 
Bcbaloaa  halo  appaaiad  at  that  apot  throMgh  which  a  line  joining  the 
polaa  woold  paaa.  Tba  diaeotaiy,  wUab  certainly  forms  an  interesting 
eoBtiibotiaa  to  tha  theory  of  eoDnesiaa  between  the  different  molecular 
ioreaa,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ba  followed  by  others  in  the  same  direction. 

Oa  Deeember  1 4  Herr  Theodor  Priimm,  ona  of  the  best-known  portrait 
pbotogiaphen  ot  Berlin,  will  celebrate  the  twanty-fifth  annirersary  of  the 
eetabliahment  of  bia  basineaa,  Tba  oeeaaiai  ia  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
eooTiTial  manner  dear  to  tha  Taotoaie  heart. 


Xnaaa.  OnxaaaadUeaa.  Bafaaaidar  A  Co.,of  the  grcatCreusot  iron  and 
stael  works,  who  i«eent|y  alaetiifiad  tha  iadoatrial  werld  by  their  plana  for 
a  ytuifomA  bridge  aamaa  tha  rhaimal,  tmd  at  the  Paria  meetiBg  of  tbe 
Ina  and  Btaai  laatitiila,  bava  iWMthr  tetingnished  IhemaelTee  still 
farther  by  eonstnicting  a  new  photORraima  apparatus,  which  is  a  triumph 
of  maeliaaiaal  skill.  It  woaldbaiiapaaMla  to  deeeribe  this  rather  elaborate 
ileriee  at  lanclh,  bat  it  may  be  mentionad  that  the  camera  can  be  pointed 
in  all  aabwraM  1 ' ' 


indipaadMli 


with  equal  facility,  that  tha  front  and  baek  portiona  have 
anik  thataaehof  tha  three  parte  of  the  camera  ean  be 


■ipaiwllli  immmif  wa  alao  pointed  at  diHerent  aaglea,  and  that  tbe 
gm^U^aaa  toMaafait  plate  eaa  ba  atoead  ahoat  <^niie  independently  of  tbe 


caaara  bos.    The  apparatos 
ar^taalBiml  Tiews, 


to  ba  apecuUly  deeigned  for  taking 


A  DAT  IN  THE  PRIMTINO  BOOM. 
To  soaak  of  tha  jprlBliag  room,  in  many  eaaaa,  even  in  otherwiae  excellent 
and  larfe  eatahUahmaala,  is  an  enphuiaai,  the  glamour  of  which  dis- 
appeaia  the  moment  we  emee  the  thrsahoid  of  the  idoorway.  I  haTe  seen 
a  stable  utilised  for  the  porpoee ;  alao  aa  onderground  caTemooa  den, 
wbera  tha  water  woold  nnaaaiiwially  waU  op  throogh  the  floor  and  flood 
to  tha  depth  of  two  or  thiaa  iaehea;  a  ataineaae  at  the  top  ot  the  honse  ; 
a  raadi  twbladowli  ahaa^  ia  a  eomcr  of  the  yard,  where  the  rain  would 
Mr  ■  afaaoal  M  Ihtoi^  a  riddle,  Ao. ;  an-l  all  those  where  a  high- 
aa  aaJ,  ia  aosM  aaaaa,  astanaiTa  boaiaaaa  was  carried  on.  Such  things 
as  thaaa  are  diagraaea  whieh  should  be  bloltad  oat,  for  sorely  some  means 
might  ba  (ooad  to  iraproro  them  oat  of  asislenoe.  The  poor  printer  is 
•upDoaad  to  ba  able  to  floarish  in  any  oot-o(-the-way  comer,  and  to 
proMea  hie  thhMB  of  baaoty  whieh  are  to  proTide  joy,  if  not  for  erer,  at 
MMt  aa  kaif  aa  laagr  eaa  raaaooably  ba  aspaoled  to  remain  so,  under  cir- 
coailaMaa  wUah  m  aaah  aaaaa  are  alaoat  aaSaicnt  to  tempt  him  to 
■■M  wialli  (  «v.  at  laaat,  to  look  apan  photography  aa  being  the 
haadoMU  af  despair. 

In  diffaraot  selatilMiianls  tha  printer's  dutiee  somewhat  vary,  as  for 
inataaca,  Mr.  A.  will  only  •spaat  bin  to  attend  to  the  printing  and  iU  con- 
eotnitaata  proper ,  bat  Mr.  Z.  willaleocnaethimtoseekontaUnegatiTes 
(or  ctdsfs,  spot  (hem,  pat  them  into  eondttion  generally,  assist  in  moont- 


ing,  spotting,  rolling,  &c.  &c. ;  these,  however,  are  but  smaller  matters, 
which  we  need 'not  here  stay  to  consider.  We,  therefore,  will  only  take 
note  of  positive  duties.  These  duties  should  really  commence  the  previous 
evemng  by  taking  stock  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  Ukely 
to  be  required  to  be  done ;  then  strengthen  the  silver  bath  from  a  stock 
bottle  kepi  for  that  purpose,  and  see  that  it  is  in  a  neutral  condition. 
The  ordmary  strength  of  the  silver  solution  should  be  about  fifty  grains 
per  ounce  of  water,  certainly  not  less  than  forty-five.  After  each 
three  or  four  sheets  have  been  prepared,  add  from  the  special  stock 
bottle  BO  much  as  will  restore  the  bath  to  its  pristine  strength,  remember- 
ing that  each  sheet  will  extract  from  it  about  twenty  grains.  See  also 
that  the  albumenised  paper,  especially  if  it  be  doubly  albumenised,  as 
much  as  will  be  required  for  use,  is  put  into  an  absolutely  cool  and,  if 
possible,  damp  place  ;  the  reasons  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other  things 
herein  stated,  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  here  further  than  to  say  that 
my  experience  of  twenty- six  years  has  shown  me  how  necessary  they 
are  under  many  circumstances  for  successful  and  harmonious  work. 
Strengthen  the  toning  bath,  too,  with  gold  solution,  so  as  to  ripen  for 
the  next  batch  of  prints,  always  keeping  two  working  baths,  and  using 
them  on  alternate  days.  I  have  never  found  anything,  in  all  things,  to 
equal  the  old  acetate  of  soda  bath,  consisting  of  three  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  For  stock  solution  to  strengthen  with,  I  put  one  ounce  of 
acetate  of  soda  and  two  tubes  of  gold  to  eighty  ounces  of  water.  This, 
too,  keeps  up  the  quantity  of  the  bath,  and  allows  the  sludge  to  be 
cast  aside,  which  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  consideration  of 
the  residues. 

Commence  the  day's  labours  with  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  in  the 
intervals  of  which  place  the  fresh  negatives  in  proper  frames,  fitting  up 
vignettes,  A-c.  <tc.  Every  printer,  of  course,  knows  the  details  of  these 
things,  but  system  is  half  of  the  work.  When  the  paper  is  dry,  carefully 
roll  it  all  up,  surface  outwards,  on  a  clean  roller,  with  clean  hands,  keep- 
ing it  in  a  cool  place,  and  taking  it  off  sheet  by  sheet  as  it  is  required  for 
use.  Cut  it  aU  up,  especially  that  to  be  used  for  portraits,  in  one 
direction  of  the  sheet,  the  lengthway  of  the  sheet  to  be  used  upright  in 
the  frame  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  head  to  foot  of  the  portrait,  as  when  wet 
it  expands  more  in  one  direction  than  the  other,  producing  in  some  cases 
manifest  distortion  of  the  features.  If  it  be  possible,  let  all  the  printing 
be  done  in  the  shade,  but  especially  portraits  and  thin  negatives.  For 
dense  negatives,  but  particularly  those  showing  violent  contrasts,  it  is 
better  to  prepare  the  paper  upon  a  weaker  bath  ;  and  inversely  for  weak 
negatives,  it  should  be  prepared  upon  a  stronger  bath,  say  quite  twenty- 
five  grains  less  and  more  per  ounce  each  way.  In  winter,  when  the  light 
is  feeble  and  bad  weather  prevails,  the  sensitive  paper  will  speedily  dis- 
colour, especially  when  two  or  three  days  are  required  for  one  print. 
Backing  it  up  in  the  frame  with  sodiac  paper  will  wonderfully  preserve  it, 
bnt  is  somewhat  troublesome,  as  it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  will  be  in  danger  of  ruining  the  negative ;  therefore,  it  must  occasion- 
ally be  taken  out  and  dried  before  the  fire.  Backed  up,  too,  with  old  and 
discoloured  silver  paper  will  greatly  assist  in  keeping  it  in  condition,  and 
is  not  any  further  trouble  ;  but  if,  notwithstanding,  it  should  become 
much  degraded,  even  until  appai-ently  worthless,  it  may  be  saved  by 
putting  it,  before  toning  and  afterwards,  into  water  which  contains  about 
one  to  fifty  of  its  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  also  a  little  ammonia  in  the 
bath  :  the  restoration  is  truly  wonderful. 

As  the  prints  are  taken  out  of  the  frames,  keep  them  fiat  under 
pressure,  the  advantage  of  which  will  be  found  when  the  operation  of 
trimming  comes  into  hand,  which  should  be  accomplished  before  toning, 
as  it  saves  both  time  and  gold,  and  is  then  more  easily  and  readily  per- 
formed. In  cold  weather  keep  tbe  toning  baths  and,  in  fact,  all  solutions 
which  have  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  prints  in  a  tolerably  warm 
place,  as  then  their  action  is  more  free,  even,  and  successful.  Even  in 
the  preparatory  washings  see  that  the  water  is  not  absolutely  cold,  both 
for  comfort  and  keeping  all  things  in  an  even  balance.  Put  them  into 
the  water  one  by  one,  changing  it  repeatedly,  until  no  further  milkiness  is 
observed ;  for  the  more  perfectly  the  silver  is  washed  off  previously  to 
being  toned,  tbe  less  they  will  change  in  colour  when  placed  in  the  hypo. 
When  well  washed,  put  them  for  a  few  minutes  into  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  glacial  acetic  acid,  rinsing  them  again  before  toning  ;  from  the 
toning  bath  drop  each  print  into  salt  water,  as  it  prevents  the  further 
action  of  any  gold  which  is  carried  with  them.  See  that  the  fixing  bath 
is  neutralised  from  any  possible  taint  of  acid  by  adding  to  it,  say,  half  an 
ounce  of  liquor  ammonia,  which  will  also  exist  in  quelling  any  insub- 
ordination in  the  shape  ot  blisters.  This  bath  should  consist  of  two 
ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  each  pound  of  water.  Allow  the  prints 
to  remain  in  this  solution  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  keeping 
them  in  motion  all  the  time  ;  as,  in  fact,  they  should  be  in  every  opera- 
tion, with  plenty  of  room  to  move  about  freely.  When  properly  fixed, 
never  lift  them  out  of  the  bath  nor  pour  it  out  from  them,  bnt  have  salt 
water  ot  the  same  temperature  in  readiness,  gently  pouring  it  into  the 
dish  and  gradually  flooding  the  hypo  out ;  then,  after  a  few  minute?,  let  the 
water  through  a  pipe  from  the  tap  also  gently  flow  throogh  them,  i  o  that 
the  change  of  heat  be  not  violently  arrested,  when  they  may  be  finally 
disposed  of  to  wash  for  the  night.  Having  prepared  the  hypo  for  tha 
following  day,  proceed  as  previously  directed. 

Let  every  operation  be  conducted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  cleanli- 
nees,  and  let  there  be  a  perfect  isolation  of  every  chemical,  in  solution  or 
otherwise.    Keep  the  hands  scrupulously  clean  and  dry,  and  see  that 
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every  utenaU  is  well  washed  ont,  both  after  using  and  before  using  again. 
Have  a  separate  dish  for  every  purpose,  and  let  it  not  be  used  for  any 
other  I  have  seen  in  a  large  place  of  business  one  dish  used  for 
every  operation  but  that  of  toning.  What  wonder  if  stains  should  appear, 
or  even  a  whole  batch  of  prints  be  ruined  ?  And  the  proprietor  of  that 
establishment  had  a  well-deserved  reputation  throughout  England. 

Let  all  things  be  done  with  care,  assiduity,  and  intelligence ;  and  let 
both  master  and  servant  continually  bear  in  mind  that  in  no  small  degree 
the  credit  and  reputation  of  the  business  they  represent  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  even  though  he  be  relegated  to  a  "  back  slum,"  and  but 
too  often  the  recipient  of  the  splenetic  wrath  of  those  that  surround  him. 

G.  H.  E.  Sutton. 


latel 


I  The  foregoing  was  written  for  the  Almanac,  but  being  received 
te  had  to  be  coneiderably  condensed.   We  now  give  it  in  full.— Ed.] 


®ut  lEtiitorial  STatle. 


Thb  Akt  of  Bbtouchino  Nkgativks  and  Finishing  and 
Colouring  Photographs. 
By  Robert  Johnson.  (London:  Marion  &  Co.) 
Although  not  so  stated  in  the  volume  itself,  this  book  is  really  a 
second  edition  of  the  one  which,  under  the  same  name,  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Marion  in  1886,  beinp  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
eight  extra  chiipterti,  which  refer  to  artistic  composition,  and  which 
occupy  between  forty  and  fifty  pages  in  themselves.  We  may  here 
reiterate  that  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  retouching  is  written 
in  a  very  lucid  style,  and  the  various  working  directions  are  given 
with  full  detail,  the  whole  being  enriched  by  numerous  illustrations, 
and  tending  to  make  a  good  retoucher  of  any  one  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  and  carefully  study  the  work  and  follow  the  directions 
therein  given.  In  the  portion  devoted  to  artistic  composition,  Mr. 
Johnson  endeavours  to  answer  the  question — "  You  say  such  a  photo- 
graph is  artistic  and  such  another  is  the  reverse.  Why  is  the  one 
artistic  and  not  the  other  'i  "  In  his  chapter  entitled  "  The  Eye 
Compared  with  the  Lens  and  Camera "'  the  author  does  not  quite 
show  his  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  portrait  lens,  equally  as 
much  as  the  landscape  lens,  shows  everything  in  perspective,  and  that 
the  representation  of  the  front  elements  in  a  grou])  of  persons  on  a 
scale  very  much  larger  than  those  at  the  back  does  not  depend  upon 
the  employment  of  any  special  class  of  lens,  hut  is  a  necessity  of 
linear  perspective.  Many  useful  hints  can  be  obtained  from  the 
chapters  on  "  Accessories,"  "  Perspective  in  Backgrounds,"  and 
"  Simphcity  in  Composition,"  and  we  commend  their  perusal,  to- 
gether with  the  other  portion  of  the  work,  to  our  readers. 

Wk  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Marion  Revised  Formidce  for  the 
production  of  transparencies,  by  which  cold,  warm,  or  extra  warm 
tones  can  be  obtained  at  pleasure,  either  on  Cowan's  chloride  contact 
lantern  plates,  or  on  chloro-bromide  plates. 

Further,  and  from  the  same  firm,  we  have  received  one  of  their 
"  Norser  "  vignetters,  which  is  capable  of  printing  a  vignette  of  any 
Mze  within  the  limit  of  the  frame  for  which  it  is  intended.  By  ad- 
justable masks  the  opening  is  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  print  desired, 
while  provision  is  made  to  place  these  as  near  to,  or  far  from,  the 
negative  as  considered  desirable.  When  once  fixed  and  adjusted, 
which  occupies  only  a  few  seconds,  it  serves  for  an  unlimited  number 
of  prints.  

Mr.  A.  R.  Wohmald  sends  us  samples  of  some  "symmetricaP'lantern 
masks  he  is  issuing.  In  these  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  adopted 
Mr.  Pumphrey's  system  of  having  one  side  of  the  mat  white,  while 
the  other  is  black,  by  which  the  "  sorting ''  of  the  slides  is  facilitated. 
Mr.  Wormald  adopts  various  forms  of  aperture. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  18,907. — "  Improvements  in  Means  or  Apparatus  for  Registering  or  Con- 
trolling the  Supply  of  the  Gases  used   in  Dissolving-view   Lanterns."      E. 
(ikU^Tlv.— Doled  Nm-emher  25,  1889. 

No.  18,936. — "  Improvements  in  Apparatns  for  Holding  aud  Automatically 
Exhibiting  Photographs  and  other  like  Views."  R.  Timperley. — Dated 
Ximember  26,  1889. 

No.  18,955.— "An  Improved  Dark  Slide  for  Photographic  Cameras."  F.  H. 
Sandkbson.— flo<P(i  Xoi-emhcr  26,  1889. 

No.  19,024. — "  Improvements  in  Means  or  Apparatus  Employed  for  Obtain- 
ing In.'itantaneous  Photographs  by  Artificial  Ligbt."  F.  J.  B^uiB.— Dated 
Xmember  26,  1889. 

No.  19,099. — "A  New  or  Improved  Appliance  for  Excluding  Liglit  from  the 


Focussing  Screens  of  Photographic  Cameras."     A.  K.  Simpson. — Dittel  iVo- 

veinter  28,  1889. 

No.  19,157. — "Improvements  in  Photograph  Preservers."  Comiuanicated 
by  E.  F.  Von  der  Hoclle.     E.  Euwabos.— />«/«</  Xuvember  28,  1889. 

No.  19,191.— "  Photogi-apliic  CamtriiK  and  Apparatus  connected  therewitb." 
W.  K.  Bakku.— /.»ateu!  Xuixmbtr  29,  1889. 

No.  19,198. — "  Improvements  in  aud  in  tlie  Means  and  Method  of  Operating 
Flash  Lamps  for  Photographic  :iud  otlier  Purposes."  A.  C.  J.VCKSOS. — IhUa' 
Xoremher  29,  1889. 

No.  19,20.'). — "An  Improved  I'rocess  or  Means  for  Giving  a  Matt  Surface  to 
Albumeiiised  Silver  Paper  Photogi-aphs  or  Prints."  Communicated  by  F.  C. 
Binns.     J.  B.  ¥K\SV-—Dnled  X'/oeniber  29,  1889. 

No.  19,229. — "Improvements  iu  or  appertaiiuug  to  Photographic  Cameras." 
R.  FOWLKE.— />atoi  Xoveiitber  29,  1889. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Nbw  or  Improved  Hold8b.s  or  Lifters  kor  Photooeaphic  Platks,  Fh.ms, 

AND  Papkbs. 

No.  7675.    Thomas  Stanway,  24,  Cauldon-road,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.— 
Xmeiidm-  9,  1889. 
My  invention  relates  to  holders  or  lifters  for  pliotographic  plates,  films,  and 
papers  ;  aud  my  said  invention  has  for  its  object  a  new  or  improved  method  of 
constructing  sairie,   whereby  said   plates,  tilms,   and  papers   may  be  easily 
manipulated  without  risk  of  injuring  them. 

My  invention  consists  iu  makuig  holders  or  lifters  for  iiliotographic  plates, 
films,  and  papers,  iu  the  form  of  loops  which  fit  on  tlie  ends  of  the  i>lates. 
Each  Ioo]i  is  made  with  a  suitable  liamlle  or  finger  hole  to  lift  it  with,  and  also 
with  one  or  more  stops  to  keep  s;ud  holders  or  lifters  at  the  ends  of  the  plate 
being  manipulated. 

In  using  holders  or  lifters  constructed  according  to  my  invention,  one  is 
held  in  each  hand  and  slipped  on  the  ends  of  the  jilate.  The  holders  or  lifters 
are  then  slightly  pressed  towards  each  other  to  prevent  them  slipping  oft'  the 
plate.  The  plate  is  then  manipulated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  When  they 
are  used  for  pajiers  and  films,  said  papers  aud  films  are  first  damped  aud  laid 
upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  manipulated  as  before. 

Claim  ; — A  holder  or  lifter  lor  photographic  plates,  films,  and  pai)ers,  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  loop  jirovided  with  a  suitable  handle  or  finger  hole  to 
lift  it  by,  aud  one  or  more  stops  to  keep  it  in  position,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth  and  shown. 


MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES    FOR   NEXT    WEEK. 


Dat«of  MeeUug. 


December  9.. 

10.. 

10.. 

10. 

10.. 
„         10.. 

10.. 
„         H.. 

12.. 

12.. 

12.. 

12.. 

13. 


Nameof  SocieCf . 


North  Middlesex  Clnb   

Great  Britain 

N  e  wcastle-on-Tyne  &  N.Cooiities 

Derby  

Bradford 

Manchester  Amateur 

Bjlton  Ulub  

Paotographic  Club 

Birkenhead    

Cheltenham  

Manchester  Photo.  Society  .. 

Loudon  and  Provincial 

Ireland    


Place  of  Meebiug. 


Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey-road.  ' 

5a.  Pall  Mall  Eait. 
Mosley-st.Oaf^,  Ne  wcastle-on-Tyne, 
Society's  Room8,3,Llerwent-bldngs, 
55,  North  Parade. 
Manchester  Athenajum. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton'  s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  £ .  C. 
Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-st, 

36,  George-street. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basiughall-st* 

BiOyal  College  of  Science,  Dablin. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

NovE.MBER  28,— Mr.  Archer  Clark  iu  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  discoursed  on  the  subject  which  had,  been  announced  for 
the  evening — The  Action  of  Ferricyanide  of  Fuia^inui  on.  Developed  N^ativea. 
He  said  that  an  experience  which  he  had  had  two  years  ago  had  caused  him  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  He  liad  wished  to  make  a  positive  by  superposition, 
and  had  trusted  to  rapid  opening  aud  closing  of  the  dark  room  to  give  the 
exposure.  The  negative  proved,  liowever,  to  be  greatly  over-exposed,  probably 
on  the  point  of  reversal ;  on  this  he  added,  as  he  supposed,  more  pyro  to  the 
developer,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found  the  image  gradually  disappear.  He  then 
found  tliat  he  had  taken,  in  mistake  for  pyro,  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  ;  so  he  rinsed  the  j'late  aud  applied  fresh  developer  of  ])yro  and 
alkali.  An  image  then  reappeared,  but  this  time  it  came  not  as  a  positive,  but 
as  a  negative,  although  printed  from  a  negative.  The  plate  was  foggy  and 
weak,  but  the  result  (which  was  shown)  struck  him  as  being  so  peculiar  that 
he  had  preserved  it  and  endeavoured  to  trace  this  action  of  tlie  ferricyanide. 
He  had  started  by  immersing  a  negative  in  a  solution  of  ferricyanide.  There 
was  an  action,  but  it  took  a  very  long  time  to  complete — about  thirty-six 
hours.  He  then  repeated  the  ex|)eriment  with  tlie  addition  of  a  small  propor- 
tion of  bromide  of  potassium,  Tjie  image  was  now  changed  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  He  had  also  repeated  the  experiment  with  iodide  and  witli 
chloride  in  place  of  bromide ;  in  each  case  the  conversion  was  suHiciently 
rapid,  but  the  chloride  was  mucli  slower  than  tlie  bromide.  He  then  tried 
redeveloping  with  pyro  aud  sulphite,  and  found  that  the  bromide  and  chloride 
films  rapidly  yielded,  but  tlie  iodide  did  not.  There  was  a  difference  in  the 
results  obtained  with  bromide  and  with  chloride.  With  the  latttr  the  image 
reaeveloped  darker  and  browner  iu  colour,  aud  he  thought,  therefore,  that  if 
the  original  negative  had  been  a  grey  one  it  would  be  found  to  have  gained  in 
printing  density.  Another  point  which  he  liad  noted  was,  that  with  a  plate 
which  gave  much  iridescence  this  iridescence  disappeared  when  thus  bleached 
and  redevelojied,  enabling  one  to  satisfactorily  use  jilates  which,  from  age  or 
other  cause,  were  liable  to  this  defect.  The  plates  shown  illustrating  the 
various  experiments  had  been  treated  with  a  mixtme  of  one  ounce  each  of  ten 
jier  cent,  solutions  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  bromide,  chloride,  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  a.s  the  case  might  be,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  water,. 
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T   with  OB*  exwptlon,  thfv  bol  til  b*«i  exposied  for  twenty-five  secomis  at 

■  inee  of  ftve  f«t  from  »n  onlln«ry  g«a  Immer.    The  exceptional  plate  had 

i~)'f<r>l  for  fonr  niinutw  at  the  mnie  distance,  and  woiUit  illustrate  the 

■  special  tnatment  for  »ach  a  cMe  of  groas  overexpoanre.     This 

Ilia  Saahed  np,  of  course,  in  the  developing,  aiHl  was  then  washed 

".f  nnJ  with  the  mixed  solution  of  ferricjanide  and  bromide.     It  was 

washed  and  a  frwh  deTeloping  miitan-  ajiplied  containing  five  times  the 

■■'•  anionnt  of  pyro  and  but  little  ammonia.     There  was  now  so  much 

V  that  it  had  to  be  r«dnce<l  after  Sxiog  with  ferricyanide.     It  would  be 

at  thi*  tnaapareucy,  ahhoogfa  so  ranefa  over.expoaed,  was  the  densest 

-••rirt. 

W.  K.  Dbbkoiaii  inqnired  whether  Mr.  Everett  hail  tried  the  bromide 
■it  inthowt  fhrriqranide  for  savmg  an  over-ej posed  plate.    That  was  a 
-I.  anrf  it  wonid  be  iBtemtiuK  tu  know  by  a  comparative 
■ifluence  was  due  to  ferricyanide  iu  this  case. 
..,,•  made  the  compaiatm  ex{)eriment  referred  ta 

:<l«D«d  wbetbcr  tha  colour  of  the  blea-hed  bnt  not 
vs  pemianeBL 

*  all  erenta  it  was  so  for  some  weeks, 
that  caae  the  wlntiOB  abonU  prove  to  be  a  good 
•t  memrr,  which  was  aoowtmies  used  for  the 
yipowi,  hat  the  mnlta  <H  which  '-hangol  in  the  light. 

Mr.  A.  Haooox  icoarketl  npou  the  yellow  stain  which  appeared  apon 
plataa  that  had  heen  sabmitted  to  the  tnataent  deaerihed,  which  stain 
ehatartliiilhi  of  terirvani^F. 

Mr.  A.  (Xnrax  aai*l  tbat  that  wa*  so,  bat  that  it  could  be  r«move<l  by  acid. 
Mr.  Btman  aaid  that  he  abonld  like  to  have  a:i  explanation  of  the  reversal 
of  the  tiaaiTT  bi  tha  plata  which  he  had  fint  shown. 

Mr.  Hanooil  woold  explain  it  ttraa : — ^Tha  plate  hwl  been,  owing  to  over- 
czpoavra,  eatjeetad  thnwhoot  to  tha  artton  of  the  li|;ht ;  the  ap|ier  portion  of 
tha  Ala  had,  howavar,  lievrlopad  Bnt,  and  to  <lrpihs  corret|>oniliog  to  the 
aauant  of  aelioa  of  tha  light.  Whan  weahtil  ami  treatatl  with  ferricyanide 
aad  tka  hranlda  eoataincdlii  the  ilaeelniing  solution  the  rcdncetl  silver  hail 
heaa  iaa»tfl  to  tta  oriieiaal  aiipeeaa  eonlition,  so  that  when  a  fresh 
dafakptr  waa  aprlicd  tJke  lo«ar  uuitloa^  having  been  affected  by  li«ht 
■MrabT,  datrdopad  ap  to  fonn  tke  nrsaed  image.  He  aildol  that  Mr. 
Biantt  had  eat  a  good  cxaapl*  ia  rrtalahig,  iiutead  of  throwing  away,  the 
laaalt  of  aa  afaoonaal  aipariaaee,  aad  Wa^ag  H  forward  at  that  Asaodation. 
■r.  DamntM  MIy  umtaiied  la  the  lail  remark,  also  generally  in  Mr. 
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Mr.  li.  W 

fedavdoped 

Mr.  Ktsr 

The  Cr;ii 

rr  inst 


the 
was 


I'a  espiaaatiaa  of  tha  raeanal  of  tha  iauge :  but  he  thought  the  expla- 
adght  faaaanplaaaBtad  Ytf  t^  illggtl  a  that  the  action  of  the  ferri- 

., •  aad  haoaaia  waa  aiaea  rapid  epoa  tha  developed  image  than  ui>on  the 

espoead  bat  aa  lat  aadafalopad  iBagc.  Fetricyaaid*  aad  bromide  was  sup- 
mad  with  Ikahtlcr  to  ratnra  it  to  ttaori^aal  nnexpoaad  eoadition,  but  if  it 
Md  doaa  thia  as  rapidly  aa  it  oooverted  tba  devalo|iad  image,  Mr.  liaddon'a 
explaaatioa  woald  aot  hold  nxkL 

Mr.  flaooos  aagaiaarad  in  Mr.  Dvbeahan's  niKpatioB,  and  the  meeting 
tcrmioaled  with  a  ««*a  of  thaaka  to  Mr.  leafalt. 


CAMERA  CLOB. 
Os  Thanaby,  Novaahar  it,  the  usual  ailHy  cxhiUtioo  of  lantam  slides 
took  plan  at  tha  ftwa.  Ciak.    A  vary  km*  aamber  of  alidea  were  brought 
ap  l>y  BieniUrr». 

Mr.  eider  rxhihilad  a  aatfaa  niaaliatiag  Oe  River  Thaoiea  firom  U>ndon 
nnnxl  to  the  Essex  (oast,  giviag  aa  iatcrartiag  dtacriptioa  with  the  photo- 
graphs:  Mr.  Hansard  eontribated  pletarea  of  Spanish  and  Alcarian  life, 
seaaary,  aad  aiebdwMia :  Mr.  Uarie,  sobm  instaolaneooa  riewi :  Mr.  Howlelt 
aad  Ut.  WIUhmi  aHa  JH^^^  vary  axaeilmt  wort ;  Mr.  Kodcen,  slides 
ftaa  a  mill  I II  lliili  oa  the  Dawa^Her  BamnloB ;    aad  Mr.  Bamphery, 


a  iiMarlTW.  in<-l<iding  one  pietore  of  a  scene 
waMia  Aaracter.    Capital  slidaa  were  shown 


rhaflLa«lhaHTBaael.«wy  ,     ., 

by  Mean.  PMabartoa.  Saada,  aad  CharUr*  Whit*.    A  few  sent  by  Mr. 
Oala  aaariadad  the  axhthttioa. 
Tha  aaMaet  aa  Thnnday.  Oaeaafaer  UL  wiU  be  Timimn  SkutUn,  when  Mr. 
a  WoOaaloa  will  opca  the  dtscusaloa. 


BIRMINGHAM  KHOTOORAPIIIC  SOCIETY. 
TVS  aaaaal  ■eetliar  of  the  ainvc  »wicty  was  held  at  the  Club  Rooms,  Grand 
IToi-l    roliiifire-mw.  on  Thir-I.iv.  Noveahar  2S,  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison, 
I  • .     Then  aras  a  larRe  attemlance. 

I'ickaid)  rrad  the  annual  report. 

I  B»  average  su»ii.i»n. »  at  i.ianren  nrUaary  mtetlags  held  at  the  new  rooms 
kMi  heaa  aareMy-ltaar,  ani  at  thiwe  at  oar  laU  roooh  dzty-thraa. 

Tte  paaeia  lead  aad  special  Dtatiaca  heU  dnriag  the  year  were  aefonows  :- 
A  fbaria  ludfm*d  dM»rf«»<  (iDaetnted  with  lantern  slidea),  A.  Pnmphrey ; 
Hpialal  Maedag  (new  roooH);  Laatara  Diaplay  (m.m»«»'  aMdea),  Luitera 
SmMaa  ;  rtyassraatwa.  W.  &  Hortoa  ;  Knstaiimt,  W.  Griatha :  /'Aoto- 
mientn^f,  J.  BaU  Uwanb :  tfWtrfoy  Trif  wtM  <*«  9»"«r«'.5  "■  i^i'**' 
Vmriuui  r^nttxj  Pmntm,  W  firifUths  ;  BirhtnUad  ami  VUUr  (lantern 
.Ij.l,.  ■    ,.,'iaaca,  RKarieeae;  CVflM/wsi- 

,,,.„  M.D.  ;    Pmtrmit  Painting  at 

,,,,J.,  ••„,«.  (larf £*»«»,  J.  Edmonds; 

/i/„,  ..f  .*w^  W.  OrilHths ; 

Anirr 
mitt" 

Th. 

rrv.i.. 

.ri  for  1889  hM  haaa  oaavoidaUy  poetponad   until 

1  by  the  CoaacU  for  the  goremmeat  of  future 

■  fiarteaa  eiamalons  were  arranged  for.  Pri»« 
r^wn  (Bbakimrian  Villages),  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard 
ittWa  (rtwasbui)),   for  the  best   pwrturea 


l.oDdon),  Lantern  Com- 

.thai  Aaoeiation's 
of 


takeu  upon  the  wholc-ilay  excursion..?.  Bearing  in  mind  the  experience  of 
past  years,  the  (.'omniittee  suggest  that  the  number  of  e.tcursious  be  materially 
reduced,  and  consider  it  desiralile  to  limit  them  to  ouc  i>er  month. 

Your  Lantern  Committee  ha.s  pleasure  in  reporting  a  successful  year,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  at  all  meetings  at  which  the  lantern  was  tlie  i)roininent 
feature,  showing  that  tliis  uiethoil  of  exhibiting  photographs  is  becoming  one 
of  the  most  pojuilar. 

A  letter  was  rea<l  from  Dr.  Hill  Norris  : — "  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  feel 
myself  corapclle<I  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  your  Society,  which  I  have  held 
uninterruptedly  since  its  foundation.  The  cases  of  meilical  practice  and  the 
pursuit  of  original  work  in  the  brief  intervals  of  leisure  which  the  former 
alfords  leaves  me  but  little  time  or  strength  for  public  life.  I  feel,  too,  that 
jour  ship  has  uow  grown  to  such  dimensions  as  to  require  not  only  good 
sulx)nlinate  otticers,  but  also  a  captaiu  at  its  head  capable  of  carrying  it 
through  all  weathers  ;  this  I  aiu  no  longer  equal  to  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  retoe  in  favour  of  younger  blood,  and  come  amoug  you  occasionally  as  an 
irresponsible  social  unit,  freed  from  the  tension  of  official  position,  I  shall  feel 
very  grateful.  Wishing  the  Society  every  passible  success  in  the  future,  I  aui, 
yours  laitlifuUy,  Richard  Hill  Norris." 

Kesolveil,  "That  Dr.  Norris's  resignation  be  accepted  with  regret,  and  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  him  for  his  duties  as  President  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  that  Dr.  Norris  be  elected  honorary  member  of  the 
Society." 

The  election  of  officers  and  Council  was  next  proceeded  with,  and  the  result 
is  as  follows: — President:  Mr.  J.  B.  Stone,  J. P.,  F.L.S. —  Vice-I'residenls : 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  K  H.  Jaques,  and  B.  Karleese. — Council: 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Button,  A.  A.  Bouehill,  W.  S.  Horton,  S.  G.  Mason,  E.  C. 
Mi<ldletau,  Dr.  Nicol,  William  Rooke,  and  (J.  A.  Thomason. — Jyibrai-iaii :  Mr. 
S.  J.  HoUiday. — Traisurer:  Mr.  T.  Taylor.— /fo«.  Secretaries:  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Pickard  and  A.  J.  Leeson. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  Treasurer,  Librarian,  Mr.  Rooke  (late  co- 
Secretary),  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickarxl,  for  their  services  during  the  year. 

Mr.  W.  S.  HonyoN  (Exhibition  Conmiittee)  stated  the  postponement  of  the 
date  of  the  exhibition  till  Jauuar)-,  189(1,  was  owing  to  structural  alterations 
being  made  in  the  building  where  the  same  will  be  held,  and  that  circulars 
announcing  date  and  particulars  will  be  posted  iu  a  few  days. 

The  Hon.  Sbcbetahy  reail  a  circular  calling  attention  to  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  December  11,  when  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  will 
read  a  paper  on  Hhoto-turceyt. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Bonehill,  that  a  subscription  should  be 
made  towards  the  fund  for  a  lauteni,  a  number  ot  members  present  subscribed 
together  a  sum  of  over  10/. ;  this,  with  the  fund  in  hand,  leaves  the  Society 
with  over  14/.  towards  the  purcna.se  of  a  lirst-class  optical  lantern.  Resolved, 
"That  members  be  solicited  to  a^Id  Hu-ther  subscriptions  to  enable  the  Council 
to  provide  a  lantern  at  once." 

BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NovniBIR  27,— Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  iu  the  chair. 

Miaa  Ashley  exhibited  a  uuuiber  of  large  direct  photographs  representing 
scenes  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mexico,  the  work  of  Jackson,  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Fbiise  Orkknk  drew  atteutiou  to  developed  prints  made  with  an 
emulsion  coutaiuiug  starch.  He  complained  of  the  sunken  appearance,  and 
attribute<l  this  to  the  base  or  coated  surface  being  unsuit.i.ble. 

Mr.  J.  Dutton  showed  some  old  wet-plate  uegative  films  transferred  from 
glars  to  paper. 

Circukra  anent  the  formation  of  a  Photographic  Institute  were  distributed,^ 
also  copies  of  .Scnips  and  other  trade  price  lists,  which  had  Iteen  sent  for  that 
puriMMc. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  lecturer  and  demonstrator  for  the  Eastman  Company,  then 
dii.couis«d  upon  the  subject  of  Kiilanjing  on  Brom  iV/e  Paper.  He  commenced 
by  describing  the  methods  of  illumination  available,  giving  preference  to  an 
arc  lamp  of  two-thousand  candle  power,  next  in  sequence  the  oxyhydrogen  jet, 
then  paraffin  containing  a  small  proportion  of  camphor.  When  daylight  is 
used,  a  darkened  room  where  light  can  oe  admitted  Irom  the  north  was  said  to 
be  preferable.  Then  an  ordinary  camera  could  be  used,  it  being  merely  neces- 
»ary  to  iniert  the  negative  from  winch  an  enlargement  is  desired  in  an  opening 
juat  large  enough  to  admit  of  it  aad  through  which  light  is  allowed  to  enter. 
Then  the  aiyustiuent  of  distances— camera  from  negative,  and  camera  from 
focusnog  screen- was  easily  found,  either  by  the  tabh  s  in  the  Vear  Books  or 
experiment  The  question  was  often  asked  whether  an  ordinary  magic  lantern- 
was  suitable  for  making  enlargenieuts,  and  lie  answered  yes,  il  the  negative  is 
not  over  three  inches  in  diameter  and  the  lanteru  is  lilted  with  condensers  of 
four  and  a  half  inches  diameter ;  but  if  it  be  desired  to  enlarge  from  a  half- 
plate,  then  the  condensers  ought  not  to  be  less  thau  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Attention  waa  drawn  to  such  deUils  as  warming  the  apparatus  before  use,  the 
result  of  a  smoky  flame,  and  ol  oil  spilt  about  the  burners,  the  advantage  of  a 
rectilinear  type  of  lena,  and  the  employment  of  a  negative  fully  exiwsed. 
Under-expoaed  negativea,  said  the  speaker,  are  no  good  at  all  for  the  purpose, 
they  are  sure  to  give  a  chalky-looking  enlargement.  The  question  ot  perma- 
nence was  then  dealt  with,  and  the  chances  of  fading  from  well-recognised 
cansea  plainly  laid  down.  8uppo^ing  the  i>aper  to  be  a  pure  sample,  the- 
emulsion  pure,  and  the  manipulatory  details  which  follow  exposure  carefully 
carried  out,  there  was  no  reason  why  .silver  prints  on  bromide  paper  should  not 
last  as  long  as  any  other.  Mr  Smith  then  e.xiilained  the  processes  of  develop- 
ing clearing,  fixing,  *c.,  and  demonstrated  these  before  the  audience.  Fiuisheil 
specimens  were  dso  handeil  round.  .Mr.  Smith  next  drew  attention  to  the 
new  celluloid  negative  films  which  the  Eastman  Company  wdl  shortly  i)lace 
on  the  market  They  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  well- 
known  "stripping  film  negatives,"  but  more  transparent  and  of  less  weight. 
The  advantages  of  the  new  Ko<lak  deUctive  camera  were  also  explained ;  there 
are  several  iinpmvemenU  in  construction  of  lens,  shutter,  and  general  get-up. 

The  Chaikmax  liopoi  that  celluloid  would  replace  the  \a.\Kir  in  the  roll 
holder;  it  would  be  much  more  easy  than  the  plau  of  Him  stripping,  without 
increasing  the  weight,  a  most  iiiiiMjrtant  consideration  with  tourists. 

SeveraTquestious  wore  then  submitted  and  replied  to. 
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The  Chaibman  having  formally  thanked  the  lecturer,  an  a4joamment  took 

glaoe  to  the  dark  room,  where  an  enlargement  was  made  by  means  of  an  optical 
intern,  and  developed,  &c.  i     n_    ,j     ^       n 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on  December  18,  when  the  President  will 
give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  The  Cilia  of  Italy. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  vacation  sketches  and  paintings,  ojiened 
at  tlie  Jubili'e  Hall,  Bath,  December  3,  the  sjiecial  prizes  awarded  to  pupils 
stuilying  at  Mr.  Harbutt's  Art  Studio  for  series  of  artistic  and  skilful  nhoto- 
graphs  were  as  follows  :— First  prize,  Mr.  G.  Thomas ;  Second  prize,  Mr.  J. 
StiUman  Gill.    Messrs.  W.  Pumphrey  and  W.  M.  Ashman  adjudicated. 

BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NovEMBxn  26,— Mr.  D.  K  Caush  in  the  chair. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures  taken  with  detective 
cameras  and  also  of  detective  cameras,  seven  being  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Haitlcastle  k  Co.,  and  several  members  showing  theirs. 

The  next  meeting  (December  10)  will  be  a  lantern  night 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Association's  Rooms,  No.  3, 
Lord-street,  on  Thursday,  November  28.     The  President  (Mr.  A.  W.  Beer) 
occupied  the  chair.      There  was  a  large  number  of  members  and  friends 
present. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Association : — viz., 
Messrs.  John  Woolfall,  R  McGowan,  and  R.  H.  Webster,  L.R.C.P. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  a  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  48/.  13«.  &d.,  after  investing  the  sum  of  194/.  14s.,  aud  writing  off 
14i  6».  id.  as  depreciation  on  club-room  furniture,  &c. 

From  the  Secretary's  report,  there  has  been  an  accession  of  seventy-four 
members  during  the  year,  this  being  the  highest  number  of  new  members  since 
the  formation  of  the  Association.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  coming  year : — viz., 
PntidetU :  Mr.  Paul  Lange. — Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  William  Tomkinson 
and  W.  D.  Mead. — Auditor :  Mr.  A.  Bradbury. — Librarian:  Mr.  J.  McDonald 
Bell. — Treasurer:  Mr.  Joseph  Earp. — Secretary :  Mr.  Walter  Hughes. 

The  comjwtition  prints  sent  in  by  the  members  had  been  adjudicated  upon 
by  the  following  gentlemen: — Messrs.  G.  W.  Webster,  John  Finnic,  and  E.  R. 
Dibdin,  who  had  awanled  the  Association's  nied.als  as  follows  : — "  For  pictures 
(in  sets  of  six)  over  half-plate  size,"  Messrs.  J.  L.  Mackrell  and  D.  Cunningham. 
"For  half-plate  and  under,"  Messrs.  T.  B.  Sutton  and  William  Tomkinson. 
"  For  set  of  two  enlargements,"  Messrs.  F.  K.  Glazebrook  and  J.  L.  Mackrell. 
"  For  the  best  single  picture,"  Mes.srs.  F.  Anyou  and  J.  L.  Mackrell  were 
bracketed  equal  in  merit. 

Lantern  slides  were  judged  by  Messrs.  G.  E.  Thompson,  E.  L.  Grundy,  P. 
Lange,  and  W.  D.  Mead,  medals  (for  the  best  and  second-best  set  of  six)  being 
awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  J.  Cleaver  and  T.  B.  Sutton. 

The  whole  of  the  slides  (one  hundred  aud  thirty-eight)  were  then  shown  in 
the  lantern. 

Announcement  was  made  that  a  "Social"  or  smoking  concert  would  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  December  17,  at  half-past  seven  p.m.  A  nautical  sketch,  entitled 
All  at  Sea,  written  and  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Nicholls,  would  be  piven.  Also 
that  the  celebrated  pictures  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  (Tunbridge  Wells),  con- 
sisting of  about  seventy  frames,  would  be  on  view  in  the  Rooms,  No.  3,  Lord- 
street,  from  December  16  to  the  end  of  January. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
November  6,— The  President  (Mr.  Frederic  Graif)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  exhibition  of  two  Eastman  cameras,  and  the  election  of  new 
members,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson  related  some  interesting  experiences  iu  con- 
nexion with  a  trip  made  through  several  European  countries  during  the  past 
summer.  He  carried  with  him  a  Scovill  hand  camera  and  material  for  about 
seven  hundred  exposures,  most  of  which  was  made  use  of  before  his  return. 
The  camera,  in  which  several  ingenious  modifications  and  improvements  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  sliown,  and  also  a  light  and  convenient  alpen- 
stock tripod  of  Ids  own  design,  which  had  been  carried  throughout  the  trip. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell  showed  a  Blair  Compact  Camera  mounted  on  a  single  leg 
or  "Unipod,"  for  use  in  instantaneous  work  in  situations  where  a  regular 
tripod  could  not  conveniently  be  set  up,  and  where  more  steadiness  was  desir- 
able than  could  be  maintained  by  holding  the  camera  in  the  hand.  With  a 
large  camera  on  board  a  yacht,  or  in  street  work,  when  setting  up  a  tripod 
would  attract  a  trouWesome  crowd,  the  unipod  liad  been  very  useful. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  showed  Dr.  Kriigener's  hand  camera  obtained  by  him  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  iBANCis  BrRRows  also  showed  a  new  hand  camera  of  his  own  design, 
which  he  described  as  follows  :— I  present  to  you  this  evening  another  candidate 
for  your  favour,  "The  Ultimate,^'  a  4x5  hand  camera.  It  is  compact, 
measuring  5  x  5-j  x  9  inches,  and  yet,  by  drawing  out  the  telescopic  front,  it  will 
accommo<late  an  eight-inch  focus  lens.  The  front  of  the  box  opens,  allowing 
access  to  the  lens  and  shutter,  while  in  the  rear  of  the  lens  a  Hap  shutter  may 
be  closed  during  this  operation.  This  box  is  fitted  with  a  4  x  5  pantagraph 
lens  of  five  and  three-quarter  inch  focus,  and  working  /-6  approximately. 
The  shutter  is  of  the  rotary  type,  but  is  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  its  move- 
ment is  always  in  the  same  direction.  A  small  crank  on  the  front  board  sets 
it  by  a  part  revolution,  and  a  little  farther  movement  of  the  same  exposes  ;  by 
this  means  the  shutter  is  set  without  exposure  of  the  plate,  and  generally  at 
the  last  moment.  With  the  spring  at  this  tension  the  exposure  is  rapid  enough 
to  make  all  ordinary  work,  including  landscapes,  marine  views,  or  animals. 
However,  the  shutter  disc  is  double,  and  by  releasing  this  small  catch  one- 
half  may  be  revolveil  independently  of  the  otlier,  thus,  yen  see,  making  the 
effective  opening  in  the  shutter  one -half,  one-quarter,  or  one-twenty-fifth  of 
its  full  size,  and  so  giving  the  same  fraction  of  the  ordinary  time  of  exposure. 
By  releasing  the  spring  the  disc  may  be  entirely  revolved  by  hand,  and  the 


exposure  timed.  The  opening  snd  closing  by  this  method  being  one  simple 
movement,  it  is  practicable  to  make  the  exposures  very  short.  On  the  bottom 
of  this  box  you  will  notice  a  tripoil  plate  and  fitting  for  a  finder.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  box,  but  were  placed  on  this,  my  model,  for  experiment.  For 
those  who  wish  such  additions  nothing  can  be  more  simple.  The  rear  compart- 
ment, opening  at  the  bottom,  contains  a  new  locking  arrangement  which 
holds  one  plate  holder  rigidly  in  place,  while  the  other  tlu'ee  drop  loosely  in 
back  of  it  A  slight  pull  on  this  lock  loosens  the  plate  holder  and  lifts  it  out, 
while  a  stroog  pull  draws  the  entire  mechanism  from  its  place,  and  makes  place 
for  a  3j  X  31  Eastman  roll  holder,  which  slides  into  its  bed  with  slight  pressure. 
The  plate  holders  are  of  new  design,  very  small,  and  of  metal ;  they  are  double, 
and  are  loiuled  by  removing  both  slides  and  the  moveable  plug  from  the  top. 
As  any  lens  from  four  and  a  half  to  eight  inches  in  focus  may  be  fitted,  the 
question  of  focussing  conies  up.  With  this  lens  the  front  is  drawn  out  about 
tnree-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  there  is  a  line  drawn.  In  this  position  the  lens 
cuts  sharply  to  within  about  twenty  feet.  With  an_/-8  or/-ll  stop  everything 
Ijeyond  this  distance  is  very  sharji.  Practically,  I  make  all  views  at  this  point. 
Alxiut  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  back  of  this  is  another  line.  When  drawn  out 
to  this  we  get  better  foreground  effects,  but  the  horizon  will  not  be  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  should  not  be  allowed  to  show  unless  it  is  jiossible  to  use  a  stop,  as 
for  instance,  a  well-lighted  subject,  or  one  allowing  time  exposure.  In  case  I 
find  it  necessary  to  time  a  plate  1  am  generally  able  to  find  something  to  place 
the  camera  upon — a  railing,  bench,  or  stone ;  or  I  have  made  very  sharp  photo- 
graphs of  several  seconds'  exposure  by  holding  the  box  firmly  agahist  the  side 
of  a  house  or  tree.  For  those  wlio  will  carry  a  tripod  I  can  suggest  nothing 
better. 


» 
SAMUEL  FRY  &  CO.,  LIMITED.' 
To  ih;  Editob. 
Sib, — We  are  informed  by  several  customers  that  representatives  of 
competitive  firms  are  circulating  the  report  that  we  are  no  longer  under- 
taking the  production  of  argentic-bromide  enlargements,  for  which  we 
have  obtained  some  reputalioa. 

We  ask  the  advantage  of  your  wide  circulation  to  state  that  this  is  a 
most  nnscrupnlous  attempt  to  injure  our  business,  and  that  the  report  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  a  vestige  of  truth. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Samuel  Fry  &  Co.,  Limited. 
A.  E.  Hathan,  Secretary. 
• 

EXHIBITION  MATTERS. 
To  (/!<■  Editor. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  correspondence  on  the  above  subject 
by  "  Old  Medallist,"  and  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  and  give  my 
experience  as  a  young  exhibitor  who  has  not  yet  received  a  medal.  This 
year  I  sent  some  pictures  to  the  Exhibition,  and  although  they  were  taken 
direct  on  plates  18  x  15,  received  no  notice  whatever  in  your  Jouenal. 
Four  were  hung,  but  would  have  been  just  as  well  at  home,  with  one  ex- 
ception. This  one  being  about  knee-high,  could  sometimes  be  seen  when 
not  eclipsed  by  trousers  or  skirts ;  the  remainder  (all  landscapes)  being 
all  "  skyed,"  could  scarcely  be  seen. 

Tliis  year  the  Exhibition  has  been  a  great  success  as  regards  the 
number  of  visitors  and  the  money  taken,  and,  if  the  Exhibition  is  to  con- 
tinue so,  I  am  convinced  that  iteps  must  be  taken  by  the  Society  to  secure 
a  larger  room,  or  limit  the  amount  of  wall-space  to  each  exhibitor,  so  that 
mora  justice  can  be  shown  to  all  whose  exhibits  are  worth  hanging,  only  a^ 
few  being  now  seen  to  advantage  as  at  present  hung ;  and,  as  previously 
remarked  by  a  correspondent,  exhibitors'  pictures  are  separated,  except  a 
favoured  few  and  those  who  take  the  precaution  to  frame  their  exhibits  iir 
one  frame.  I  also  had  half  the  number  sent  for  exhibition  "  Middlesex 
Hospital  way  "  (one  rightly  so,  liaving  had  the  glass  broken  in  transit) ; 
not  from  any  desire,  I  should  think,  of  the  Hanging  Committee  to- 
disqualify  them,  but  crowded  out,  I  sliould  imagine,  as  I  received  them 
back  with  numbers  on  the  glasses,  as  though  they  had  been  catalogued 
and  then  displaced  by  later  exhibits  received. 

I  also  notice  with  regret  that  preference  is  not  now  given  by  the  Judges- 
to  photographs  "  untouched,"  but  to  artistic  productions  more  or  less 
produced  by  the  paint-brush.  This  is,  I  think,  a  retrograde  movement^ 
which  will  not  tend  to  improve  the  photographic  art.  I  noticed  also  a 
pioture  conspicuously  marked  on  tlie  frame  as  untouched  with  a  rose  leaf 
painted  in .  Such  representations  as  these  may  deceive  some.  Such  pho- 
tographic "  lies,"  I  think  should  hardly  be  allowed  to  be  hung,  especially 
on  the  line,  as  a  deceiver  to  the  innocent  public. 

I  also  think  it  would  be  well  not  to  award  medals  to  exhibits  that  have 
been  taken  for  some  lengtli  of  time  and  on  sale  by  the  dozens.  Such  an 
example  I  alio  observed  this  year,  it  being  an  enlargement  on  "  bromide 
paper  "  from  a  negative,  prints  of  which  have  been  on  sale  in  London  for 
about  two  years  ;  so  at  least  I  was  informed  by  the  printseller  in  the  City, 
from  whom  I  bought  a  platinotype  10  x  8  print  for  2s.  6d.  of  the  identical 
picture  (Head  of  Dericentuater). 

Names  and  addresses  inscribed  on  the  pictures,  I  think,  would  be  better 
omitted  altogether  until  after  the  awards  were  made,  and  then,  if  attached 
afterwards  to  the  exhibits,  should  be  the  privilege  of  all,  and  would  save 
visitors  a  great  deal  of  reference  to  catalogue.  I  think,  if  I  remember 
right,  that  this  rule  was  overlooked  in  the  medal  pictures,  Artists  at 
Ilovte,  the  full  business  address  appearing  on  each  picture. 
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ProTmciml  eib.bitioiu  are  not  yet  aU  that  could  be  desired.  One  matter 
I  hare  u>  miod  u  eoniMzioD  with  the  last  Cornwall  Exhibition  referred 
to  in  a  pronoos  letter.  U.,  the  non-pablication  of  the  names  of  those 
wboae  office  it  wa«  to  judge  the  »arion»  eihibits,  which,  I  believe  was  the 
caae  with  this  exhibition.  I  should  like  to  touch  on  seTeral  other  snb- 
j«eU.  but  fear  I  have  alreadjr  encroached  too  much  on  your  valuable 
ifux.-l  am,  yoar».  Ac.  ^    Scobeb 

HaraiU.VtcemUri.  1809.      . w.  ocobeb. 

"BBITISa  PHOTOGEAPHIC  UNION." 
To  the  Eorroa. 

Si».— I  notice  a  letter  in  yonr  laat  issne  from  the  Secretary  of  a 
pcopowd  ••  National  Photographic  Union."  The  proposition  therein  only 
exteoda  to  the  formation  of  a  reprawntative  bo.ly  to  watch  over  the 
"'•~.'»  ™  ««  Mt  and  profeasion  ;  bat  if  the  object  of  the  Organizing 
CoaneU  devdope  into  the  foondation  of  •  Tnde  faion— that  is  to  say  an 
otganiiatKwi  open  to  ereiy  openUive  pbotosrapher,  in  any  branch,  eubject 
to  a  teehaieal  qnalilhsation.  founded  lor  the  aapport  of  the  workmen  in 
trade  dupatM— then  I  elaom  priority  tor  my  proposal  in  the  approaching 
nomber  of  Tni  Bbitub  Jora-NAi,  PaoiooBArnc  Alxaxac.  The  copy  of 
my  arucle  thertm  was  lent  in  oa  November  6,  and  the  proof  received  and 
ratoTDed  m  a  law  daya.  The  sabjeet  that  I  treat  of  in  it  baa  been  di»- 
eoaaed  by  ma  with  the  well-known  trade  unionist.  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  since 
laal  IXeeamber. 

I  lake  this  opportonity  of  asking  aU  who  Uvour  the  idea  of  a  bona  fide 
Trade  L  nion,  on  simUar  Unas  to  the  Tnde  Uniooa  in  the  kingdom,  to  read 
my  arucle  in  Tax  Bamaa  Jocuul  Paorooairaic  Alma-vac  for  1890; 
and  also  to  be  lokiadaa  to  sand  me  particulars  of  trade  customs.  Ac,  after 
the  manner  ranaatad  in  the  article.— I  am,  yours.  Ac, 

Uoid.tone.  DtetmbtT  J.  18»9.  A«thub  O.  Fixlo. 

BLECTRIC  LIORT  LASTEBNS. 
To  the  EDiToa. 
Ba^— Jm»  a  law  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  liswu  Wright  to  lay  that,  with 
yc«  paimlaaiuti,  I  will  ahorUy  give  the  rcsolu  of  certain  recent  ex- 
pertmeota  made  with  both  incandeeeent  and  ars-light  lanterns,  which 
will,  I  think,  qnito  jostify  my  prevmas  stawsat  as  ragarda  the  pro- 
portionate heat  at  the  two.  I  trtut  it  will  be  alao  snfleient  excnse  for 
•caching  what  o^y  be  eonsidered  the  A  I)  C  of  the  subject,  becanse  to  a 
number  of  yoar  raadera  it  it  probably  an  elementary  matter,  from  the 

f*^  ''^T.^*'. '**'''''**  '"  f**^^  *^  eorrent  to  use  either 
ol  iMHdHaMl  or  are  •laaMa  light.    My  experience  with  arc 


ft  powerfol 


U^u  date*  baak  maaj 


.  **.""*■  "••47  7*va>  Mid.  fa  last,  daring  one  ol  the  earliest  of 
the  SMiaa  ol  Soatb  KaMbgteo  KiMMtfoni.  I  eunad  oat  far  the  Ute  Sir 
>raneu  Bollea  aooe  Mparimnta  with  the  moat  powerfal  eleetrio-lighi 
lanterns  with  a  Tiew  ol  rnriaeting  platans  on  the  cascade  from  the  island 
m  the  pond  froin  wheoee  the  |irisiaalM  fountains  were  worked ;  so  I  may 
i-S?  **  ^"**  aooaething  of  the  subject,  and  am  in  a  position  to 
■niaanniwia  rsMlls  of  tiiala  or  aodtfad  apparatus  that  in  your  opinion 
■ajr  be  ialanMing  to  the  raodan  of  the  Jocbxai I  am.  yoors.  Ac. 

O.  B.  Bakbb. 

e 

AMATBUB  rKRSOS  PBOFESSIONAL. 
relAsBanoa. 

8a,— the  qoeation  •Amataar  ferms  Protsssioaal '  ia  a  vary  simple  one 
— «M  Bol  at  all  dimeolt  to  aotve. 

IM  the  advoealaa  lor  the  dain  to  monopoly  which  they  give  to  the 
liiilMaluiiil  photogruihei*  prore  their  right  to  tliat  claim,  and  then  the 
whole  qneslioa  ia  settled.  The  claim  mu<t  be  a  just  one  or  an  unjust 
one ;  it  moat  be  an  Itoaaat  ooe  or  a  disliooest  one.  It  is  an  old  saying 
that  a  fsathar  ahowa  whiah  way  tha  wind  blows,  and  writers  who  advocate 
thia  proiMaioaat  nialm  to  wonoyoly  from  assumption  without  proof  of 
their  right  to  it  aadly  expoaa  theBsalree.  The  public  will  judge  them. 
I  shall.  Ihawlotia.  oafr  a^  that  thay  an  unworthy  the  isttention  of  any 
man.  The  prolasaioaal'a  right  to  aoah  a  elaim  is  beyond  my  ken.  I 
have  photognphad  for  thirty-niae  yaan  and  never  heard  of  such  a  claim 
tiU,  I  may  say,  rseanlly  Irosn  euii— yutidenee  in  the  journals.  Photo- 
graphy owes  ita  exiateBee  to  amataaia,  and  to  amateurs  we  look  for  all 
Man  adraneas.  Joaiah  Wednood,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Niipoe  de  St. 
Tiater.  Haaiy  Fox  Talbot,  and  Looia  Daguerre.  the  founders  of  photo- 
graphy, were  amalears ;  their  lahoars  were  given  to  the  world— /rM  to  all 
■wa.  F.  SeotI  Areher  was  an  amatear,  and  be  gave  os  collodion.  Messrs. 
Kaanatt,  Bennett,  and  Or.  Maddos  wan  amateurs,  and  they  gave  us 
laiaHne    allfne. 

What,  thaa,  hava  nrnlisniiiiials  dooa  for  photography  ?  And  what  has 
|>ho«efB|h(y  dsM  Iw  BNfsaatoab  T 

I  iadona  BMst  saaBfaatioally  every  word  in  that  soand  go  id  letter  from 
Mr.  Wm.  Caldwell,  of  Partick,  in  yoar  iaaoa  of  the  Und.— I  am.  yoors,  Ac. . 

Samtber  M.  F. 

To  the  BptToa. 
8n.— Mr.  A  F.  Jooas's  letter  of  laat  week  calls  for  a  reply.    He  asks 
*■  Wonid  it  not  alfeet  the  |airfsaeiiaisl  quite  as  much  as  the  amateur  r" 
<  «rt*ii>Iy  not.     To  prove  thiLwa  moat  uke  the  difference  between  an 
amatear  aad  a  piiifsaaitiual.    The  prolsesional  of  to-day  is  a  man  of  skiU ;  I 
ha  hoowfl  how  t»  vm  hi*  braioa,  and  with  these  his  chemicals.    On  the 


other  Bide,  the  amateur  makes  a  loss.  I  can  count  amongst  mv 
acquaintanees  six  amateurs  who,  were  it  not  for  the  cheapness"? 
chemicals,  would  leave  it  with  the  expression,  "  It  is  too  expensive  " 

Dunng  my  experience  of  photography,  I  have  always  found  the  pro- 
^I'Zt  ^  a  man  who  very  seldom  made  any  waste.  I  had  a  S 
talk  with  an  amateur  the  other  day  in  his  own  dark  room.  What  do  vou 
»liTt  il  ?'f  (mdicating  a  pile  ol  clean  glass  plates)?  Oh,  they  are 
spoilt  dry  plates.  How  come  you  to  make  such  a  waste  ?  By  under  and 
over-exposures  Now,  take  an  aU-round  professional.  Do  you  think  he 
18  troubled  with  the  exposure  of  plates  ?  Would  the  public  pay  what  the 
amateur  would  be  compelled  to  ask  for,  sooner  than  have  it  properly  done 
J.^^^rI^ZT}l'-  "r^^""!'  "  P--ofes8ional  takes  two  positions!  this, 
compared  with  the  amateur,  who  gets  one  good  negative  out  of  th^ee  ex- 
posures  would,  m  the  long  run,  tell  heavUy  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
fessional ;  and  sooner  than  waste  the  time  and  money  iu  "  studymg  it  by 
oneseW,  go  straight  to  the  professional's,  pay  his  price,  and  learn  it  there 
^^t  Th-  ^^««?°  °°'y  stop  the  "cheap  set"  man  by  increasing  his 
costs.  This  can  be  done  by  making  him  pay  for  his  ignorance.  If  the 
chemicals  named  m  my  last  letter  are  only  minor  items  of  expense,  it 
wiU  greaUy  help  to  reach  the  end  desired I  am,  yours  &a 

23.  Cattell-road,  Birmingham.  h.  Victob  Paoe 


<!rxct)an8e  (ZToluinn. 


10  X  8  oak  rBtooching  desk,  two  and  a  qnarter  inch  cabinet  lens,  half -plate  box  camera 

waot  good  wide  snglo  lens. — Address.  W.,  39,  Highgate-liill,  N. 
WiU  excbanffo  imitation  stone  garden  feat  (reversible),  with  pillar  and  ra«c,  for  posin 

chair  haf  ing  three  or  four  baclu. — Address.  C.  K.  Wsai.k,  4,  London-i  oad.  King' 

Lynn. 
Books  on  photography  (for  amatenrs)  and  a  few  cabinet  photographs  in  exchange  fc 

Wormells    Mtckanics   or    Uanot's  i*hy»ic». — Address,   J.  HiOBT,  Howiclc  Honst 

Bnncongh,  Ormsldrlc. 
Will  exchange  abont  four  handrcd  BniTisH,  and  Livebpool.  and  Makchfste 

PaOTOOBAFHic  JouBHALS,  dating  from  January  1, 1857,  for  a  bnrnisher. — Addres. 

LoJiAX,  Photographer,  Kotherham. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— May  I  venture  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  the  taxation,  not  of  de-  I 
yelopiog  agents,  but  of  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional  ?  f 
If  a  Government  license  was  required,  and  heavy  penalties  exacted  from 
those  proved  to  be  photographing  without  a  license,  two  good  ends  would 
be  served  — the  Exchequer  would  be  a  gainer,  and  photographers  who 
have  legitimate  estabhshments  to  keep  up  would  secure  their  much- 
needed  protection.— I  am,  jours,  Ac,  Kakabekka. 

Derby,  December  4,  1889. 

* 

EOBINSON  AT  THE  CAMEBA  CLUB. 
To  tJie  Editor. 

Sni, — I  crave  a  small  space  in  your  Journal  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bart 
Bous's  letter  in  to-day's  issue. 

There  are,  I  beUeve.  about  seventy  of  Mr.  Robinson's  pictures  shown 
at  the  Camera  Club.  Now  as  Mr.  Bous  has  chosen  to  condemn  all  these  '. 
photographs  as  inartistic  and  untrue  to  nature,  and  as  he  deals  only  in 
generalities,  will  he  be  good  enough  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail  and 
point  out  a  few  examples  in  wbich  the  "  shadows  are  going  in  dilierent 
directions,"  "  combinations  impossible,"  Ac,  and  let  us  see  if  he  be  really 
a  clo$e  student  of  nature  ? 

He  must  pardon  me  in  saying  that  when  one,  unknown  to  the  profession 
either  as  a  photographer  or  art  critic  comes  forward  and  denounces  in 
siwh  a  sweeping  manner  works  that  have  been  awarded  the  highest 
honours  by  art- judging  committees  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  imreasonable  that  we  should  wish  to  know  what  claim  he  has  to  do  so. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  he  is  bound  to  substantiate  the  assertion  he  has 
made,  and  let  it  be  seen  what  the  pictures  can  say  for  themselves. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.  W.  Durrant. 

Torquay,  November  30,  1869.  i 


POSITIVES   ON   CELLULOID. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib. — Beferring  to  your  article  in  to-day's  Jodrnal,  permit  us  to  saj 
that  we  now  supply  our  sheets  finished,  polished  one  side  and  matt  the 
other,  without  any  increase  in  price,  so  that  either  surface  is  available,  as 
the  photographer's  taste  or  fancy  may  wish.  We  think  unless  very  great 
care  were  used  in  cleaning  with  alcohol  or  spirit,  the  finish,  eicher  matt  oi 
polished,  would  be  destroyed,  and  in  its  place  the  rough  unfinished  cut 
celluloid  would  appear,  as  in  sample  enclosed. 

We  also  enclose  you  samples  of  our  new  slieeting,  and  you  will  see  we 
are  now  making  it  in  Y|,-inch  thick,  and  upwards  by  two-hundredths  . 
We  also  make  a  sheeting  , i,-inch  thick,  but  this  we  are  unable  to  finisl 
on  both  sides ;  either  matt  or  polished  one  surface  can  be  had,  though 
To  cut  up  it  is  easiest  to  score  with  a  knife  and  bend  the  reverse  way.— 
We  are,  yours.  Ac.  8.  Gcitebman  A  Co. 

6.  Hart-ttreet,  Wood-itreet,  London,  B.C.,  November  29,  1889. 
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Will  <!ioh«nffo  7»xS  bellowi  mnera,  six  donUe  d'rV  sliilcs,  DiUlmeyor's  triplet  lens, 

aiul  nolld  WtlMr  CMe,  for  Rom'  or  DaUmerer'a  cabinet  portrait  lens.— Address, 

U  Vaumux,  Brldg«-strwt,  BmcUnftbam. 
Will  eiohaase  9x7  bellows  oamerK,  bnus  bound,  rack  and  pinion,  and  three  donWn 

dark  elides  with  cabinet  carriers,  for  stood  half-plate  bellows  camera  and  dark  slulfs. 

Afldrets,  J.  P.,  Warwick  Honse,  Kidderminster. 


anstoerB  to  (fforteBponJienta. 


PHOTOfiHAPHS  ReOISTKRKD  :— 
J.  ()«-en,  Jfewtown.  North  Wales.— TJir«(j  nhat«;raplu  of  the  K.'jW  Ren.  A\frei  Qearge 
Kdvardt,  D.D.,  Lord  Bithop  of  St.  Amph. 

M.  Bakns.— See  reply  to  "J.  Berryiuaii." 

J.  T.  C— Yc»,  there  is  niucli  exoelleut  matter  storeil  away  in  the  oM  volumes 

of  tllU  JOUHNAL. 
A.  B.— Using  the  water  slightly  warm  will  make  no  difference;   it  will  not 

aicount  for  the  iliscrepanc}'. 
■tt'.  A.  WiLiA— Allio-carbou,  if  properly  arranged,  is  best ;    next  is  paraffin 

witli  an  Argand  burner  of  sni.ill  diameter. 
E.  L.  W.— Better  leave  the  lens  as  it  is.     However,  any  skilled  optical  brass 

worker  can  remove  the  bruises  from  the  mount. 
Oakleiqh.— Both  forms  of  limelight  are  good,  but  we  prefer  employing  the 

o.xyhydrogen  to  that  iu  which  etiier  plays  a  iiart. 
W.  K.  DdWsoN.— Tliere  is  no  reason  whatever  why  tlie  Ea.stman  transferotype 

paper  .shonhl  not  striii  properly  under  the  Muditimis  mentioned. 
RKCTiGRArH.— There  will  lie  no  disadvantage  in  using  the  larger  condenser  if 
the  slide  be  kept  sufficiently  away  from  it  so  as  just  to  be  filled  to  the  corners 
by  the  cone  of  light. 
Chkmicus.— Mr.  Wellington  has,  at  page  588  of  the  Almanac  for  next  year 
(published  thi.s  week),  supplemented  what  he  wrote  on  silver  intensitication 
in  the  last  one.     To  this  we  refer  you. 
C  Betts  inquires  how  the  patent  scenic  backgrounds  are  prepared. — We  do  not 
know  of  any  "  patent "  in  connexion  with  backgrounds  of  the  kind  mentioned. 
Can  a  more  explicit  description  or  title  be  given  ? 
A.  S.— 1.  The  corresponding  lens  by  the  other  maker  is  the  No.  3b  Cabinet. — 
2.  By  purchasing  a  new  lens  you  ensure  the  latest  improvements,  if  any,  and 
avoid  any  risk  that  pertains,  more  or  less,  to  second-hand  goods. 
O.  C.  J.— No  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  permission  to  photograph  anything 
in  the  British  Museum.     Write  to  the  trustees,  stating  your  wishes,  which 
will  be  readily  acceded  to.    There  is  a  studio  there  which  you  may  obtain  the 
use  of  if  requis  te. 
Xeno. — We  have  not  seen  the  work  in  question,  so  cannot  answer  your  query. 
If  yon  will  .send  the  book  to  us,  which  will  be  returned  at  once,  or  will 
extract  the  article,  we  shall  give  you  every  assistance.     We  strongly  suspect 
you  have  misread. 
R.  G.  EwiNS. — The  apparatus  mentioned  is  well  worth  the  money  charged  for 
it ;  but  you  must  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  is  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  more  expensive  kinds  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  the  makers  profess  that 
it  is.     Still,  we  repeat,  it  is  good  value  for  the  money. 
North  Riding. — Tlie  "  Universal"  having  a  larger  angular  aperture  than  the 
"Symmetrical,"  is  necessarily  the  quicker  acting  of  the  two.    There  is  little, 
if  any,  difference  between  the  carte  and  cabinet  lenses  specified,  and  there  Ls 
no  difference  between  tlie  No.  1  and  No.  2  as  regards  rapidity  wlien  worked 
with  full  aperture. 
Lens  (Highbury). ^1.  The  lens  you  desire  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  deep 
periscopic,  and  is  obtainable  from  any  dealer  in  optical  or  spectacle-makers' 
sundries. — 2.   Much  better  employ  two  such  lenses  of  twelve  inches  focus 
each,  separating  one  from  the  otlier  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  or  a  little 
more  or  le-ss,  .is  determined  by  trial. 
ComsT. — Patent  plate  or  British  plate  glass  is  useless  for  a  mirror  of  the  very 
highest  class  for  taking  reversed  negatives.     The  gl.oss  must  have  an  optically 
plane  surface,  which  is  seldom  met  with  in  commercial  plate  glass.    Glass 
suitable  for  the  purpo.se  has  to  be  ground  and  polished  by  an  optician  with 
the  same  accuracy  as  a  lens,  and  it  is  more  troublesome  to  do. 
PaNul. — Lenses  of  the  "rapid"  type  are  naed  by  many  photogi'aphers  for 
large  direct  portraits.     Compared  with  portrait  lenses,  provided  both  are 
worked  with  their  full  opennig,  the  former  will  appear  slow ;   but  if  the 
portrait  form  be  stopped  down  to  the  same  ratio  as  the  full  aperture  of  the 
rapirl— and  this  many  portrait  lenses  require— their  rapidity  will  be  the 
same. 
Feruo-Ci'I'Ric. — Tlie  formula  is  quite  explicit.     Make  a  solution  of  the  com- 
mercial perchloride  of  iron  which  registers  the  specific  gravity  given.     This 
you  will  test  with  the  hydrometer.    Commerci.al  perchloride  of  iron  varies  in 
the  anionnt  of  water  it  contains,  so  that  its  weight  cannot  lie  taken  as  a 
standard.     U.se  parts  by  weight.     Ordinary  St/j^  or  Hives  paper.     Both  of 
these  are  well-sized  jiapers  and  require  no  prep.aration. 
W.  S.  writes  as  follows ;  "Can  you  explain  tl;e  cause  of  the  light  and  white 
spots  which  continually  show  on  my  enlargements  on  bromide  paper  ?    You 
see  by  the  pieces  enclosed  they  render  the  work  perfectly  useless." — The 
spots  are  cauoed  by  air  bnbbles  adhering  to  the  paper  during  the  develop- 
ment.    If  the  paper  be  thoroughly  and  evenly  wetted  with  water  before 
the  developer  is  a{>plied  the  troulile  will  be  avoided. 
J.  Hoi.UKS  Bsks  why  cameras  are  not  made  of  ebonite,  instead  of  wood,  because 
it  would  be  niucli  lighter  in  weight  and  less  costly. — Cameras  have  been 
made  in  this  material,  but  chiefly  iu  small  sires.    But  the  material  is  not  so 
well  suited  for  large  camer.Ts  on  account  of  Its  brittleness  under  certain  con- 
ditions.    It  is  also  more  difficult  to  work  than  wood.     If  it  were  utilised  we 
do  not  expect  it  would  prove  any  clieajier  than  wood  ;  and,  when  damaged, 
not  so  readily  repaired. 


J.  Behbyman. — We  cannot  indicate  the  cause  of  the  spots,  seeing  that  we  .ire 
not  furnished  with  any  details  whatever  of  the  method  of  working,  or  at  what 
stage  of  the  operation  the  spots  first  make  their  appearance.  Such  spots 
may  he  due  to  several  diiferent  causes. 

A.  Z.  A.  inquires  where  the  [lolislied  opal  glass,  such  as  that  used  some  years 
ago  in  the  demonstration  of  the  "chromotype"  process  by  M.  Lambert,  is  to 
be  obtained,  as  he  says  the  only  ojial  glass  he  can  get  is  the  matt-surfa::e, 
such  as  that  useil  for  the  pictures  one  sees  in  the  shop  windows.— The  glass 
may  be  procured  from  any  glass  merchant  who  supplies  ]>hotographic  glass, 
under  the  name  of  "patent  plate  opal."  It  is  a  flashed  glass  ground  and 
polished  on  the  flashed  side. 

W.  B.  Wood. — If  we  knew  the  size  of  the  negative  you  wished  to  enlarge  we 
couhl  better  aid  you.  If  two  condensers,  one  of  them  four  and  the  other 
live  inches  diameter,  will  cover  the  negative,  then  it  is  needless  waste  of 
light  and  .siiace  to  nse  the  nine-inch  one,  as  not  oidy  would  it  be  of  no  good, 
but  it  would  prove  detrimental.  Hut  avoiil  the  use  of  a  cast-glass  condenser, 
and  procure  instead  one  that  is  well  polished.  Better  write  again  and  give 
more  details,  together  with  a  drawing. 

SiOMA  writes:  "Since  your  artiile  on  jiacking  dry  plates  appeared,  I  nut  a 
plate  in  a  dark  sli<le  with  a  jiiece  of  newspaper  iu  front  of  it,  but  not  toucuing, 
and  after  four  days'  exposure  the  plate  fogged  on  development ;  while  another 
plate,  out  of  the  same  jiarcel,  turned  out  perfectly  clear  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  development."  He  says  that  this  proves  that  much  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  plates  by  keeping  may  be  ilue  to  the  paper  in  which  they  are  packed. 
— In  the  experiment,  to  be  eomidete,  our  coiTe.spoiident  should  have  used  a 
piece  of  the  paper  in  which  the  plates  were  packed.  Tlie  experiment  with 
newspaper  proves  nothing,  inasmuch  as  no  maker  uses  newspajier  for  packing 
his  plates. 

J.  Stone  says,  do  what  he  will,  his  lantern  lanij) — a  four-wick  one — gives  off 
most  objectionable  fumes.  He  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  method  of  pre- 
venting it. — If  the  lamp  is  properly  constructed  it  should  not  smell.  That 
is,  of  course,  if  it  be  properly  attended  to.  The  chief  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
combustion  is  perfect,  the  flames  do  not  smoke,  Ijut  appear  white  and  clear 
all  over.  The  next  ]ioint  is  to  sec  tliat  the  lamp  itself,  .and  the  wick  tubes, 
are  perfectly  clean  and  dry  when  tlie  lamp  is  lit.  Thuie  is  always  a  tendency 
of  the  oil  to  find  its  way  outside  tlu  wick  tubes  and  fittings,  .and  this  should 
always  be  carefully  wiped  off  before  attempting  to  light  the  lamp.  Most  of 
the  objectionable  fumes  emitted  by  parafliu  lamps  proceed  from  the  vaponrisa- 
tion  of  extraneous  oil  on  the  outside.  To  avoid  unpleasant  odours  scrupulous 
cleanliness  is  essential. 


Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  Orlhochroinatics 
up  to  Date. 

Erratum. — In  the  letter  of  Mr.  A.  Howard  Benham  in  our  last,  instead  of 
"  one  cubic  millimetre  square,"  read  "  one  centimetre  square." 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Buitain. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday 
December  10,  at  5,\,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  pajiers  will  be  read  by- 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  On  the  Kstimatinn  of  the  Jifficacy  uj  Plate  lin-cking,  and 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Whipple  (Su])erintendeiit  of  the  Kew  Observatorj),  Pholograpky 

ap}died  to  Meteorological  p^irposes. 

Camera  Ch^b  Annual  Soirkk.— A  most  successful  soirei,  given  by  the 
Camera  Club,  took  place  at  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists  on  Wednesday  evening.  We  observed  many  members  from  all 
the  leading  London  .societies  ]iresent.  In  addition  to  a  few  choice  jiliotographs 
arranged  on  screens,{on  the  walls  were  displayed  the  British  Artists'  Exhibition 
of  paintings  ;  besides  wliich  one  room  was  devoted  to  the  phonograph,  which 
sang,  played  tunes,[and  recited,  to  the  delight  and  amusement  of  the  crowds  in 
attendance.  In  another  room  a  .series  of  short  lantern  exhibitions  was  given  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  large  gallery  contained  many  specimens  of  high-class 
mechanical  apparatus,  including  lathes  and  tools,  together  with  cameras  of  the 
newest  and  most  choice  design.     The  .attendance  was  very  Large. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. — At  the  meeting  held  on  November], 
1889,  the  following  memorial  was  received  by  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society :— "That  the  Council  be  requested  to  call  a  general  meeting 
(special)  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  a  photographic  survey  of  Warwickshire, 
the  object  being  to  secure  an  accurate  and  unbiassed  record  of  the  scenei-y, 
monuments,  life,  natural  history  facts,  &c.,  of  our  county  as  they  now  exist. ' 
This  memorial  was  signed  by  eighteen  members  of  the  Society.  In  accordance 
with  the  rules,  the  Council  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  hold  a  general  meeting 
at  their  rooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham,  on  Wednesday, 
December  11,  at  half-past  seven  p.m.,  to  consider  the  question.  The  President 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stone,  J. P.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  will  preside,  and  Mr. 
W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  will  read  a  paper  introducing  the  sutiject,  which 
will  then  be  open  for  discussion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  other  photographic  and 
scientific  societies  in  the  county  will  rcuder  their  assistance  in  the  work,  and 
they  have  lieen  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  meeting. 
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FLA.SHIXG  COMPOUNDS. 
CoMPouxos  which  bam  with  the  extreme  of  rapidity,  and  emit 
a,  lijiht  of  (Uszlint;  intensity,  arc  in  acanon  at  present,  when  the 
lijrht  of  d«y  in  all  too  short,  and  is  withal  of  too  nnirky  a 
lutiire  to  p«nnit  of  photography  beiujj;  jiractiscd  with  any 
oTerweening  degree  of  raceeas  between  the  rising  and  the 
•ettin^;  of  the  sun.  This  is  emphatically  the  season  for  the 
employment  of  flashing  compounds  for  evening  or  nocturnal 
photography. 

Ti>  uvoiii  misconception  at  starting,  we  will  state  that  the 
Ihwhing  iiiixtiireti  now  to  l>c  spoken  of  do  not  trench  \i]xm 
the  prerottativc  of  the  innumerable  ma^.'ncsiiim  powder  lamps 
now  so  well  known,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  light  is  produced 
hy  a  small  quantity  of  ]iow>lerod  roagnenium  pmjectcil  into  or 
through  a  flame  either  by  a  puff  of  air  from  a  reserroir,  a 
pneumatic  ball,  or  the  lun^s,  or  by  cciitrifugal  force,  but  they 
belong  nithcr  to  that  class  to  one  of  which  the  suggestive 
name  of  Uitt-puliyr  (liifhtning  powder)  has  been  given  by 
MTollin  of  Philadelphia. 

The  ehaneteristie  of  flash  powder  is  tliat  it  cnntAins  within 
itself  th0  elemrata  hj  which  the  flash  is  producc<l  and  main- 
taitii'd,  msgncsium  powder  being  mize<l  with  them  on  account 
«f  its  actinic  luminoaaacas  when  ignited  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Mclhcjds  of  producing  <|uick  flashing  powders  ha<l  long 
previously  l«cn  known,  but  it  was  only  in  1«65  that  Mr. 
Hivliiv  '  .  suggested  the  admixture  of  a  little 

n>a;.T'  :    one  of  these,  and  the  present  writer 

UlievcM  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply  this  flash  }K>wdcr  to  the 
actual  taking  of  photograplis  of  ohject«  in  motion  by  its  agency. 
In  aildition  to  an  article  published  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and 
ri-fi-iTc<l  to  later  on,  we  read,  on  psge  .587  of  The  British 
Jmi.unai,  oi'  Pii<it<h;rapiiy  for  NoTcmlier  17  of  that  year, 
that  he,  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  Ixindon  Photographic 
Society,  "  i|fnite<l  a  sumpic  of  some  [>owdcr  which  had  been 
employed  by  him  in  the  pro<luctiou  of  photographs  at  night 
with  nil  exposure  nenrly  instantaaeous.  It  was  composed 
of  siulpliirle  of  antimony,  chlorate  of  )iotasb,  sulphur,  and 
niagnesiam  filinpi."  Amon^  the  photo^'mphic  feats  recorded 
n»  having  been  seeuml  by  this  powerful  flash  light  were 
the  |>hotagnphing  of  an  engraTing  when  it  was  in  a  state 
of  motion,  the  obtaining  of  groups  of  children  at  play,  and 
sui>jects  of  a  like  imturc  talten  long  after  sunset.  But  this 
powder  was  then  introdui.'e<l  long  before  the  times  were  ready 
for  it,  but  those  who  hare  aooess  t»  our  volume  of  the 
year  mcntione<l,  together  with  the  two  8uccee<ling  ones,  will 
find  that  l'htit-Kjr»i>b^  hy  n  Flntk — as  on  editorial  article  in 
one  of  them  was  entitled— was  even   in  thowe  remote   times 


unf<iit  ncfompli.  The  subject  lay  dormant  until  two  German 
chemists  about  three  years  ago  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  which 
in  the  li-^ht  of  what  we  had  previously  published  was  un- 
tenable, but  which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  introduction  of  the 
now  well-established  modes  of  instantaneous  flashes. 

Fliwh  powders  of  the  class  we  are  now  speaking  of  require 
only  the  impact  of  a  flame  to  cause  their  instantaneous  ignition. 
One  of  the  handiest  moans  of  igniting  them  is  that  adopted  in 
the  lamp  devised  by  Mr.  T.  H.  M'Collin"  for  use  with  his  blitz- 
pulver.  The  body  is  comjiosed  of  a  metallic  tube  filled  with 
cotton  wool,  which,  after  being  saturated  with  methylated 
spirit,  is  securely  corked  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being 
soldered  tip.  Arising  from  this  tube  near  one  end  is  a  wick 
holder,  the  wick  being  buried  among  the  saturated  cotton  wool. 
A  blow])ij)c  is  soldered  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tubular  body, 
the  height  of  its  nozzle  being  such  as,  wlicn  the  spirit  lamp  is 
lighted,  to  deflect  the  flame  down  upon  a  small  platform  in 
front,  upon  which  a  charge  of  the  blitz-pulver  is  placed.  The 
blowing  is  effected  by  a  rubber  pneumatic  ball,  a  flexible  tube 
from  which  is  .sprung  over  the  end  of  the  blowpipe.  This 
lamp,  when  \ised  with  the  powder  mentioned,  works  with  great 
convenience  and  emits  a  most  dazzling  light. 

Without  hiuiinling  any  opinion  as  to  the  precise  constitution 
of  the  American  blitz-pulver,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  here 
an  extract  from  an  article  we  wrote  for  the  number  of  this 
JounxAi.  for  May  26,  1865,  page  274.  "During  the  past  few 
weeks  it  has  l)een  discovered  that  magnesium  possesses  some 
pccidiarities  which  were  not  supposed  jireviously  to  reside  in  it 
— for  instance,  that  by  mixing  it  with  some  other  substances  it 
may  ))e  imbue<l  with  explosive  projierties  of  enormous  power. 
Within  the  past  week  we  have  been  trying  experiments  with  a. 
view  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  some  of  these  magnesium 
compoimds  for  taking  instantaneous  pictures  at  night.  The 
duration  of  this  new  magnesium  flash  is  extremely  short, 
occupying  only  a  mere  fractional  part  of  a  second ;  but  its 
iictinic  power  is  so  great  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  produce 
in  the  camera  a  negative  of  moderate  intensity."  Then  follows 
the  fonuula  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Hadow,  the  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  which  was  approximately  as 
follows : — 

Chlorate  of  potash    4  parts. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  2      „ 

Sulphur 1  part. 

Magnesium  (in  powder)    1      „ 

This  was  followed  by  a  caution,  which  we  here  strongly 
emphasise :  Sec  that  each  article  is  powdered  hrfore  miAiuj  to- 
t'jffether ;  then  mix  carefully  with  a  bone  or  wooden  spatula,  as 
the  mixing  of  them  in  a  mortar  by  means  of  a  pestle  will  be 
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attended  with  danper.      The  proportions  above  given  may  Ix; 
departed  from,  or  chuuges  may  bo  made  in  its  nature. 

There  are  several  subst^inces  which  we  may  here  mention  as 
capable  of  being  used  in  comiwimding  ii  flash  powder,  and  in 
these  we  shall  omit  the  magnesium,  leaving  each  experi- 
mentalist to  add  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  this  necessary  in- 
gredient as  ho  finds  to  fulfil  his  pnrjwse  in  the  best  manner. 

No.  1.     Chlorate  of  potash 1  part. 

Fcrrocyanide  of  potassium 1     , , 

No.  2.     Chlorate  of  potash  2  parts. 

Sulphuret  of  arsenic  I  part. 

No.  3.     Chlorate  of  potash  5  parts. 

Sulphuret  of  arsenic  2      „ 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 1  part. 

No.  4.     Chlorate  of  potash 9  parts. 

Sulphur   i  part. 

Wood  charcoal    ^     „ 

No.  5.     Chlorate  of  potash  2  parts. 

Sugar  1  part. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 1     „ 

We  might  increase  this  list  to  an  indefinite  number;  but 
from  tl>e  formula;  given  a  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  addi- 
tions and  their  quantities  will  be  perceived.  Each  of  these 
formute  forms  in  itself  an  explosive  mixture  possessing  great 
force,  and  is  hei-e  given  as  the  medium  to  which  a  large  admix- 
ture of  magnesium  is  to  be  made.  With  such  an  addition 
they  go  oif  very  suddenly,  and  are  attended  with  a  light  of 
great  intensity.  A  burning  match,  the  impact  of  the  flame 
from  a  spirit  lamp,  nay,  in  almost  all  of  them,  a  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid  falling  xipon  the  powder  will  cause  its  instantaneoiis 
ignition. 

^ 

SULPHUROUS  ACID  IN  THE  FIXING  BATH. 
USDER  the  title  of  "  The  Acid  Fixing  Bath,"  several  references 
have  been  made  recently  in  the  foreign  journals  to  a  combina- 
tion of  sodium  hyposulphite  with  sodium  bisulphite,  or  sulphite 
and  an  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  clearing  gelatine 
negatives  in  one  operation.  The  idea  of  an  acid  fixing  bath  is, 
in  the  first  place,  especially  to  an  "  old  hand,"  in  the  utmost 
degree  heterodox,  as  it  is  well-known  that  acids — most  acids,  at 
least — decompose  the  hypo  with  precipitation  of  sulphur  and 
other  noxious  compounds.  Upon  looking  moi'C  deeply  into  tlic 
matter,  however,  there  is  more  reason  in  the  suggestion  than 
would  appear  at  first  sight. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  how  slow  photographers  are  to 
adopt  new  ideas  or  suggestions,  and  such  is  the  case  in  this 
instance.  As  far  back  as  1885,  in  a  leading  article  published 
in  our  issue  of  June  5th,  we  described  a  new  clearing  solution 
for  gelatine  negatives  and  bromide  prints,  consisting  of  alum  in 
conj  miction  with  sulphurous,  in  place  of  citric  or  hydrochloric, 
acid,  as  ordinarily  used.  A  variety  of  methods  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  batli  were  described,  but  preference  was  given 
to  the  addition  to  the  saturated  solution  of  alum  of  a  quantity 
of  sulphite  or  bisulphite  of  soda.  If  the  latter  be  used,  the 
necessary  conditions — free  sulphurous  acid — are  fulfilled  ;  and 
until  the  free  acid  is  exhausted,  the  compound  solution  possesses 
strong  decolourising  properties.  If  the  neutral  sulphite  be 
employed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  certain  quantity  .of 
almost  any  acid  to  liberate  the  sulphurous,  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  plan,  since  by  adding,  in  the  first  place,  an  excess  of 


sulphite,  it  may  be  decomposed,  little  by  little,  by  successive- 
additions  of  acid  as  its  decolourising  projierties  are  exhausted, 
and  in  this  manner  the  volatile  sulphurous  anhj-dride  is. 
economised  and  the  nuisance  of  its  pungent  fumes  prevented. 
The  special  advantages  we  claimed  for  this  bath  were  not 
only  greater  clearing  ]X)wers,  owing  to  the  jx)werful  bleaching 
action  of  sulphurous  acid,  but  also  that  owing  to  the  latter 
exerting  no  decomjwsing  action  on  the  hypo  much  less  wasliing- 
was  required  between  clearing  and  fixing  than  is  the  case 
when  citric  or  hj'drochloric  acid  is  eraploj-ed.  This  is  often, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  a  matter  of  some  importance.  In 
view  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  mixtui-e  of  hypo  and  sidphurous- 
acid,  we  carried  the  matter  still  further  by  disixjusing  altogether 
with  the  alum  bath  and  making  the  fixing  solution  perform 
the  double  function,  but  though  we  spoke  of  the  matter  to 
several  friends  at  the  time,  we  made  no  piiblic  mention  of  the 
novelty  pending  a  thorough  test  of  its  reliability,  which  wa^ 
doubted  by  some.  Now  that  it  has  been  revised,  we  can  speak 
positively  in  favour  of  the  innovation  when  suitable  precautions 
are  taken. 

Some  two  years  and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  article  referred 
to,  in  December,  1887,  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  took  out  letters 
patent  for  an  improved  method  and  process  for  fixing  negatives, 
consisting  practically,  though  we  forget  the  exact  details,  of  a. 
combination  of  sodium  hyposulphite  with  free  suljjhurous  acid,, 
or  its  equivalent.  But  as  Mr.  Berkeley  himself  explained  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  owing  to  protracted  ill-health  ho  has  been  since  un- 
able to  push  the  matter.  So  much  for  the  earlier  work  ia 
connexion  with  the  acid  fixing  batb. 

Since  the  more  recent  revival  of  the  idea  on  the  Continent, 
we  have  been  carefully  testing  the  acid  bath  in  its  various 
forms,  or,  rather,  comparing  the  different  modes  of  preparing  it, 
and  now  propose  to  give  our  experience,  premising  that  our  ex- 
jjeriments  have  been  rather  directed  towards  the  readiest 
method  of  preparation  rather  than  to  efficiency,  of  which  the 
demonstration  was  not  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  best,  method  of  pro- 
cedure, when  it  is  possible,  is  to  add  directly  to  the  hypo 
solution  of  ordinary  fixing  strength  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  obtainable  commercially.  This; 
plan  saves  all  chemical  calculation,  and  is  perfectly  safe  im 
every  way,  as  the  pure  sulphurous  acid  has  absolutelj-  no  de- 
composing action  on  hypo.  But,  unfortunately,  sulphurous- 
acid  is  not  generally  or  readily  obtainable,  except  in  large- 
towns,  and  even  there  the  piux-haser  has  very  little  guarantee 
of  its  quality.  It  may  bo  weak  from  evaporation,  more- 
probably  it  is  partially  oxidised,  and,  in  consequence,  represents^ 
little  more  than  an  addition  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On 
grounds  of  prudence  and  convenience,  then,  we  can  scarcely  re- 
commend the  direct  method. 

A  modification  in  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  pure  and. 
simple,  which  has  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  being  a  little 
troublesome  to  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  chemical 
apparatus  or  well  versed  in  its  employment,  consists  in  forming 
the  gas  by  double  decomposition  and  passing  it  into  the  hypo 
solution,  where  it  is  absoi-bed  or  dissolved.  For  this  ])urpose 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  bottle  with  a  perforated  cork, 
through  which  is  passed  a  bent  glass  tube,  which  should  only 
reach  a  short  distance  through  the  cork  in  the  interior  side, 
but  be  long  enough  on  the  exterior  side  to  dip  into  another 
vessel  containing  the  hypo  solution.  In  the  bottle  to  which 
the  cork  is  fitted  is  placed  a  solution  of  sulphite,  bisulphite,  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda — the  latter  being  quite  distinct  from  the 
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solution  it  «8  intended  to  cliargc  with  SO, — and  all  being 
ready,  a  suitable  quantity  of  citric  or  tortai-ic  acid  in  crystals 
ia  thrown  into  the  generating  liottlc,  the  cork  firmly  inserted, 
and  the  outlet  end  of  the  tube  i>lunged  uito  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  hy]>o  solution.  As  the  crystak  of  acid  dissolve,  they 
<laoomp<M>e  the  sidt  already  in  solution,  liberating  sulphurous 
aahydride.  which,  pussin;:  over  by  the  Itent  tube,  is  absorlied 
If  the  fivin;.'  solution  in  the  other  vessel.  As  regards  quantities, 
the  proportion  of  sulphite  of  soda  used  may  be  about  one-eighth 
of  that  of  the  hypo  in  the  bath  to  be  charged  ;  or,  if  bisidpbite 
or  hv}*'  be  used  instead,  alwut  one-half  that  j)roportion.  The 
<{nantity  of  acid  must  l>e  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  of 
the  sidphite  used. 

The  simplest  of  the  "indirect"  methods  consists  in  the 
addition  of  any  aciil — preferably,  however,  hyilrochloric — to 
the  by]>o  solution  itself,  and  allowing  time  for  the  precipitated 
anlphur  to  subside,  the  solution  being  meanwhile  kept  carefully 
oorked  to  prevent  loss  of  the  SO^  This  plan  is,  however, 
«bjectionablc  on  the  ground  of  the  length  of  time  re((uircd  for 
the  fine  dejiOMit  of  sulphur  to  sutwide. 

Better  is  the  metlxMl  of  decomposing  either  the  neutral  or 
Imnlphite  with  hydrochloric  acid,  leaying,  however,  an  excess 
of  the  salt,  and  adding  the  solution  thus  formed  to  the  fixing 
bath.  The  deeomposition  must  he  complete  before  mixing  the 
two  sitlatiooa,  othorwiae  any  free  hydrochloric  acid  will  act 
vpon  the  hypo  and  tbro«-  down  sulphur  on  the  bath  itself 
litis  ia  only  objectionable  on  the  aoore  already  mentioned  of 
ths  length  of  time  re<|uired  to  free  the  solution  of  the  pre- 
eipitste. 

If  this  ph ihI,  the  qoautitios  of  sulpliite  or  bisulphite 

«nployc<l  111  _  same  «a  those  alrcmly  named — one-eighth 

or  one-sixteenth  respectively  of  the  quantity  of  hypo  ;  but  the 
acid  must  be  ao  proportioned  aa  to  leave  a  trace  of  unconverted 
salt. 

The  weak  point  of  all  these  method*,  however,  lies  in  this : 
If  a  saffieieney  of  ft-ee  snlphnroua  aeid  be  formed  at  first  to 
prodnce  a  uaefal  clearing  effect,  it  rapi<lly  escapes  by  evapora- 
tion, and  the  bath  becomes  a  simple  fixing  solution.  We, 
therefore,  prefer  to  keep  the  concentrated  sulphite  and  acid 
solution  separate,  and  to  add  it  in  small  quantities  to  the 
fixing  bath  as  the  latter  shows  signs  of  losing  iu  clearing 
power.  Indee<l,  fur  some  reaaons,  it  is  preferable  to  keep  even 
the  sulphite  and  acid  separate,  and  to  mix  definite  quantities 
of  each  jnst  before  adding  to  the  hypo.  The  only  precaution 
to  Im  observed  is  to  have  always  an  oxoeas  of  sulphite,  otherwise 
there  will  lu  sulphnr  precipitated 

Observe  that  ou  no  account  must  the  deoompotiition  of  the 
«alphit«  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  presence  of  the  hypo, 
that  ia  to  say,  m  the  fixin;;  bath  itself,  or  there  will  ineviubly 
1)0  precipitation  of  sulphur. 

With  the  procautions  indicated  the  acid  fixing  bath  may  be 
itserl  with  perliKt  safety,  an<l  with  the  decided  atlvantage 
of  DAving  the  aepanito  operation  of  clearing  either  gelatine 
negatives  or  developed  prints. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  INTKRIORS. 
No.  III. 
ApPAiurra  diown,  and  its  mechanical  utilisation  arranged  for, 
it  ia  pemiisBiblo  to  retrace  our  stcpa  and  return  to  the  more 
obvio«ia  urdar  of  things  and  dwell  upon  choice  or  arrangement 
of  subject,  awiaideratioa  of  which,  for  the  reasons  explained,  wc 


deferrefl.  Every  one  with  much  experience  of  the  subject  is 
aware,  and  tliose  wlio  have  none  will  very  quickly  learn,  that 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  encountered  arise  from  windows 
and  ojjen  doorways,  and  some  of  them  cannot  be  successfully 
eucountei-cd  save  by  a  method  of  evasion. 

The  camera  is  placed  in  a  suitable  position,  everything  looks 
well  on  the  ground  glass,  exposure  and  development  follow,  and 
all  looks  right  cscept  the  window.  The  sash  bars  have  vanished  ; 
nothing  is  to  1)C  seen  of  the  view.  Beyond  all  this,  all  round 
the  window — above,  below,  and  at  the  sides — there  is  a  more  or 
loss  wide  fringe  of  fog,  the  well-known  "  halation."  This  effect 
embraces  far  more  than  has  yet  been  written  about  it ;  but  for 
the  present,  working  on  known  lines,  it  may  be  explained  as 
being  causetl  by  the  lirilliaut  light  of  the  image  thrown  upon 
the  film  passing  thwugh  in  part  at  all  angles,  and  being  re- 
flected at  the  back  of  the  plate  upwards  to  the  film  again,  and 
a  portion  also  possibly  being  spread  laterally  by  reflection 
within  the  texture  of  the  film.  The  effect  Ls  to  cause  so  much 
light  action  upon  pii-ts  of  the  image  comparatively  slightly 
illuminated  that  their  feeble  impressions  are  merged  entirely  in 
this  flood  of  reflection.  As  to  the  means  of  cure,  tliey  arc 
nearer  to  or  fartiJier  from  perfection,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  outer  light  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  window  or  other  opening.  As  regards  the  plate 
itself,  a  brand  should  be  chosen  which  is  rich  in  silver — a  thickly 
coated  plate,  which  i-educcs  the  amount  of  light  that  can  pos- 
sibly pass  tluwugh.  Next,  all  plates  intended  for  use  in  interiors 
should  be  "backed"  with  a  non-actinic  pigment  held  to  the 
glass  by  a  medium  of  somewhat  similar  refractive  power,  such 
as  gum,  &c.,  or  an  oiwuine  li<iuid  as  asphaltum  vaniish  applied, 
or  one  actinically  opaque,  as  collodion  tinted  with  aurine  and 
magenta.  This  treatment  will  minimise  the  evil.  There  are, 
however,  other  expedients  sometimes  far  more  efficacious  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  evasions. 

It  will  often  liappen  that  the  window  that  causes  most 
trouble  is  not  the  main  source  of  the  light  in  the  room,  and  in 
that  case  the  pl>otogrt4)her  should  before  exposing  carefully 
draw  the  curtains,  so  as  pei-fectly  to  cover  the  window  and  hide 
the  outer  view  entirely,  and  then  uncap  the  lens.  When  suffi- 
cient exposure  has  been  given,  the  lens  should  be  carefully,  and 
with  a  light  hand,  covered  again,  the  curtains  then  removed 
from  the  window,  put  in  their  piT>per  position,  and,  finally,  the 
lens  uncapped  again  for  a  brief  period.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  folds  of  the  eui-tains  will  receive  sufficient  light  from  the 
open  window  in  their  last  position  to  be  sufficiently  indicated, 
and  if  not  of  very  dark  material,  the  impression  of  their  folds, 
or  their  pattern  when  spread  over  the  window  and  illuminated 
from  other  win<lows,  will  Ik;  entirely  eradicated  by  the  new  and 
strongly  illuminated  image  of  the  view  seen  beyond.  One  of 
the  prettiest  interiors  we  ever  saw  was  treated  this  way.  An 
old  timbered  room  with  jjolished  oak  floor  opened  into  a 
spacious  hall,  again  of  polished  oak,  and  at  the  farthermost 
visible  \K)int  there  opened  out  a  d'wr  showing  a  delightful  peep 
of  country  and  a  brilliantly  lighted,  cloudy  sky.  An  hour's 
exposure  for  the  timbered  apartment  would  have  meant,  under 
any  conditions  of  plate-backing,  a  foggy,  muddy  doorway  if  the 
door  were  left  open,  and  the  picture  losing  more  than  half  its 
charm  if  the  view  were  hidden  by  keeping  the  door  closed ;  but 
the  photographer  who  t<x)k  the  view  knew  his  business.  He 
shut  the  door  and  exposed  the  plate  for  an  hour,  then,  capping 
the  lens,  threw  the  door  open  again,  and  re-expo.sed  for  a  couple 
of  seconds.  Even  that  time  was  too  much  to  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  outside ;  but  a  beautiful  crisp  picture,  with  an  open  door 
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looking  out  into  the  open  air  boyond,  anil  light  reflected  from 
the  polished  floor,  waa  produced  by  this  little  expedient. 

There  will  be  insUinces,  of  course,  where  such  a  method  of 
procedure  cannot  possibly  be  adopted ;  the  window  is  there,  it 
cannot  \>e  closed  or  covered,  and  must  be  made  the  best  of. 
But  it  is  sometimes  possible  even  then  to  evade  it ;  a  different 
point  of  view  may  be  chosen,  and  the  window  hidden  by  some 
friendly  pillar  or  other  architectural  surrounding.  If  even 
this  be  denied  the  imlucky  worker,  there  is  but  one  mode  of 
amelioration  left.  He  must  choose  a  time  of  day,  or  a  condi- 
tion of  light,  when  the  sky  or  view  outside  is  the  least  brilliant. 
A  south  window  to  be  taken  morning  or  evening,  a  west  win- 
dow early  in  the  day,  an  east  window  late,  and  so  on. 

We  have  referred  to  the  method  of  taking  a  jiicture  of  a 
room  by  covering  a  window  with  a  curtain  and  allowing  the 
light  from  other  windows  to  illuminate  the  apartment  and  the 
objects  to  be  jjliotographed.  If,  however,  the  window  or  win- 
dows face  the  observer,  and  objects  to  be  jihotogi-aphed  lie  be- 
tween it  and  the  camera,  such  a  method  is  obviously  out  of 
question.  Here,  of  coui-se,  ordinary  methods  will  produce  re- 
sults only  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character;  but  a  magnesium 
flash  light  can  be,  and  has  been,  used  with  great  success.  We 
may  give  a  case  in  point.  There  has  lately  been  issued,  illus- 
trated by  photography,  a  historj-  of  tiie  Stevens'  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  one  of  the  views  therein  depicted  is  an  ex- 
ample of  just  the  difficulty  we  describe,  and  which  was  over- 
come by  magnesium.  Facing  the  camera  was  a  row  of  windows, 
with  a  multitude  of  dark  objects  dimly  illuminated  between 
camera  and  window,  and  yet  all  is  clear  and  distinct.  A  nega- 
tive had  been  taken  first  to  show  where  the  illumination  was 
deficient  when  these  end  windows  were  covered  with  screens. 
Then  the  windows  were  again  covered  over,  a  long  exposure 
given,  pistol  flash  lights  fired  to  illuminate  the  spots  indi- 
cated in  the  trial  negative,  and,  finally,  the  lens  capped, 
the  window  screens  removed,  and  a  half- second's  exposure 
given  to  the  view  bej^oud.  The  result  is  an  excellent  har- 
monious whole,  giving  detail  wherever  required,  and  exhibiting 
neither  fog  nor  unnatural  darkness. 


Fbom  a  parliamentary  paper  recently  issued,  which  contains  a  report 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  would  appear  that  colour  blindness  is  on  the  increase  rather 
than  otherwise.  Out  of  780  persons  who  were  desirous  of  testing 
their  capacity  to  distinguish  colours,  without  reference  to  further 
efficiency,  4'oC  per  cent,  were  rejected.  Last  year,  with  the  same  tests 
the  rejections  were  hut  3'94  per  cent.  The  failing  colours  were,  ag 
usual,  black,  red,  and  green.  Thirty-two  of  the  number  tested  de- 
scribed red  as  green ;  six,  green  us  red ;  sixteen  designated  green  as 
pink,  and  seventeen  black  as  red,  while  no  less  than  fourteen  described 
black  as  green.  Colour  blindness,  or  partial  colour  bUndness,  exists  to 
a  gi-eat  extent  amongst  photographers  without  their  being  aware  of  it. 
Some  we  know  are  quite  unable  to  tone  a  batch  of  prints  even 
approximately  to  the  same  colour;  also  that  when  the  discrepancy — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  often  charged  to  carelessness — is  pointed  out 
they  quite  fail  to  reaUse  the  fact. 


The  early  arrival  of  winter  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  many 
photographers  to  secure  hoar  frost  and  snow  pictures.  What  is  some- 
what unusual  with  hoar  frosts  at  this  time  of  the  year,  they  have 
been,  in  most  districts,  accompanied  by  a  fairly  good  light  for  photo- 
graphy, so  that  good  results  have  been  obtained.  Some  of  the  pictures 
we  know  will  be  used  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  cards.  We 
were  shown  some  charming  frost  pictures  recently  taken  which  were 


printed  on  opal  glass.    Good  hoar  frost  pictures  on  opal  are  exceed- 
ingly effective,  and  form  capital  "  seasonable  gi-eetings." 


Thk  severe  weather  we  have  already  experienced— and  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  show  that  the  winter  may  l)e  a  liard  one — lias 
caused  discomfort  and  inconvenience  to  ninny  photographers  in  the 
shape  of  frozen  water  supply  and  burst  pipes.  Much  of  this  trouble 
might  be  avoided  if  a  few  timely  precautions  were  taken  on  the  advent 
of  winter.  A  few  thicknesses  of  felt  carpet  bound  roimd  or  fastened 
over  a  water  pipe  will  generally  prevent  its  beinsj  frozen,  even  in  ex- 
posed situations.  When  a  water  pipe  does  get  frozen  it  should  at 
once  be  examined  throughout  its  length  to  see  if  it  has  burst.  If 
it  has,  the  plumber  can  be  sent  for  immediately  to  effect  the  repair. 
If  the  pipe  be  mended  before  the  thaw  seta  in  all  the  damage  and 
annoyance  usually  accompanying  a  burst  pipe  will  be  averted.  And 
what  is  more,  while  the  frost  lasts  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  a  plumber  at  short  notice,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
after  the  thaw  commences,  as  many  know  to  their  cost.  The  once 
popular  notion  that  the  frozen  pipe  bursts  with  the  thaw  is  not  likely 
to  be  indulged  in  by  many  of  our  readers,  as  the  majority  of  them  are 
fully  aware  it  is  the  expansion  of  the  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  that 
produces  the  fracture.  The  effect,  however,  is  not  manifest,  unless 
sought  for,  until  the  water  regains  its  liquid  condition. 


Pipes  seldom  freeze  during  the  daytime,  where  the  water  is  in  constant 
use,  as  the  movement  prevents  its  congealing.  It  is  only  when  at 
rest  that  the  trouble  arises.  If  the  tap  be  left  slightly  running  the 
water  will  rarely  get  frozen.  But  this  means  a  considerable  waste 
which  cannot  always  be  afforded.  In  this  case  the  best  way  of  pre- 
venting the  pipes  freezing  is  to  empty  them  every  evening  after  the 
work  of  the  day  is  finished.  This  is  easily  done  by  plugging  the  exit 
pipe  at  the  cistern  with  a  piece  of  tube — say  "  iron  gas  barrel " — long 
enough  to  reach  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Tlie  end  of  the 
tube  may  easily  be  made  to  fit  by  winding  round  it  some  hnen  rag 
When  the  pipe  is  plugged  all  the  taps  should  be  left  open.  J5y  this 
means  the  pipes  will  be  completely  emptied,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
to  freeze.  In  the  morning  the  tube  is  removed  and  the  supply  restored 
as  usual.  The  reason  for  the  hollow  plug  is,  that  if  a  solid  one  were 
used  there  would  lie  no  vent  at  the  top ;  hence,  although  the  taps 
might  be  opened,  the  pipes  woidd  still  remain  full.  Frequently  the 
service  pipe  from  the  main  is  laid  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
that  it  gets  frozen.  This  inconvenience  may  generally  be  avoided  by 
placing  over  it  some  more  eartli,  or,  better  still,  a  good  thickness  of 
stable  manure.  This  is  an  admirable  material  for  covering  exposed 
pipes  during  frosty  weather. 


In  a  watchmaker's  window  we  recently  noticed  a  numljer  of  photo- 
graphs of  well-known  London  buildings  in  which  the  clock  face  had 
been  cut  out  and  an  enamelled  dial  inserted  in  its  place;  in  fact,  a 
veritable  timepiece  was  introduced  in  the  photogi'aph.  Tliere  is  no 
novelty  in  this,  as  real  clocks  in  paintings  are  of  very  old  date,  and  we 
saw  some  in  pliotographs  a  few  j-ears  ago.  Those  were  silver  prints, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  saw  them  they  were  showing  signs  of 
fading.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  judjring  by  what  process  those 
recently  seen  were  produced,  but  they  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
silver  prints,  and  were  very  indifferently  coloured — yellow  prepon- 
derating. If  they  are  silver  prints  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
they  will  look  a  few  years  hence.  A  faded  and  yellow  photograph 
with  a  brUliantly  white  dial  to  show  the  time  will  not  be  a  very  orna- 
mental clock. 

Do  photographers,  as  a  rule,  take  sufficient  care  of  tlieir  lenses  ?  Many 
professional  portraitists  pay  high  prices  to  secure  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments, but  do  they  take  even  ordinary  care  to  retain  this  perfection  ? 
The  answer,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  must  be  in  tlio  negative.  In 
many  studios  the  lenses  may  bo  seen  standing  about  witli  the  glasses 
full  exposed  to  light,  atmosphere,  and  dust.  When  the  instruments  are 
required  for  use,  the  accumulated  dust  is  generally  wiped  off  with  tlie 
first  thing  that  comes  to  hand — say  the  pocket  handkerchief,  or,  more 
frequently,  the  focussing  cloth,  which  is  often  as  well  charged  with 
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.^.-'  fi8  the  fena  itaelf;  hence  the  eontinotl  friction  with  the  dust 
|ar'  cle*  destroy*  the  high  polish  of  the  gbw,  which  the  optician  hua 
hevn  «t  such  p«inii  to  obtain.  Wp  recently  s«w  a  costly  portrait 
combination  that  had  been  moiij  years  in  use  in  which  the  onter 
<urfacf  of  the  front  len«,  through  constant  can^le^  wiping,  had  become 
<|utte  dull  and  grey — about  the  condition  that  an  optician  would 
.!t-'ril)e  a«  semi-polished — while  the  inner  surface  retained  its  original 
)-  ^-b.  The  contrast  waa  great.  This  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  a 
leos  of  eoune  mean*  a  kMS  of  light :  but  that  is  not  nil,  tho  brilliancy 
or  iiii|iiMiiw  of  the  image  ij  al»o  considerably  impaired.  Purchasers  of 
<«coDd-hand  lenaes  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 


\\  II  K<f  a  leM  ia  accidentally  dropped,  if  none  nf  the  glaases  are  broken, 
:iltji  'Ugh  the  braanrork  may  be  considerably  dented,  it  ia  often  thought 
th  ;t  no  actual  harm  has  been  done  to  the  intmment.  This  is  fre- 
qui'iitly  a  great  misteke,  a*  the  bending  of  the  bras«  may  so  jam  or 
cause  unequal  prpwure  on  the  gfaua  as  to  alter  the  figurs  of  the  lens 
and  m  reduce  what,  at  one  time,  was  a  very  perfect  instrument  to  one 
c'f  111,'diocre  quality.  liy  careleat  usage  a  lens  by  the  best  makers  may 
iiliiuiately  be  ao  reduced  in  quality  that  its  performance  is  no  better 
than  oae  coatiiig  but  half  its  price,  or  ereo  Was. 


W1111.R  the  subject  of  amateur  and  profesMonal  photography,  and 
liow  the  former  is  likely  to  affect  the  latter  as  a  businesH,  is  once 
mure  to  the  fore,  the  following  coarenation  recently  orerheard  at 
an  •■Teaiag  party,  wbeo  soma  proof*  of  •  portrait  weie  under  critisism, 
may  be  iowresting: — "  What  enormnoa  profits  those  photographers 
make !  Charley  baa  got  a  machine  for  taking  photographs,  and  he 
toll  me  tbe  gkswa  only  cost  a  pennr  each,  and  the  papers  for  the 
]>ic;urat  bat  •  few  peace  •  down.  'The  thingi  are  iieurly  uU  profit." 


SEXSITOMCT'JY  IX  TWO  CILMTERS. 
C'u.\PTr.B  I. 
Th*  anMamMBt  of  the  so<alled  actinic  forre  of  light  and  of  the 
r<T«itiTFn«ta  of  photographic  snrfocea  are  so  intimately  connected 
tliftt  the  terras  "  actinometry  "  and  "MDtitometry  "  in  some  senses 
appear  almost  ajraoiiynKMM  or  paa*  a*  nah,  though  in  reality  they  are 
opposite  appUestioiia  of  the  mbo  priseipi>-.  The  one  signifies  the 
Ml awiHianl  of  the  ckenical  force  of  fight  by  mcana  of  a  acnaitiTe 
aurfaca  ef  kaowa  raloe,  the  other  the  eatiroattoa  of  the  sensitireneai 
of  any  giren  lorfaee  or  preparation  by  ntpoaare  to  a  siandird  light 
under  aoitaUa  eooditiaiM.  Such  at  loMt  ia  the  theoretical  significance 
of  tbe  tema,  bat  how  imperfectly  the  two  pfoteases  are  carried  out  in 
prsctiee  b  only  leeogniMd  by  those  who  hare  carefully  studied  tlie 
•iihjrct,  or  who  hare  endaaronted  in  however  traall  a  way  to  arrive 
at  definite  and  intelligible  eonclusiuna  in  either  direction. 

The  afiitu  of  "  photooaetry  *  a*  distingniahed  from  actinoraetry, 
ha*  been  btoof^t  to  a  eooiparatiTcly  high  degree  of  perfection  of  Ute 
yram,  and  it  i*  not  diffictih  to  arrire  at  closely  accurate  ettimates  of 
fix-  illnminating  power  of  lights  nf  widely  different  values ;  but  liere 
th'  coxHtiona  are  infinitely  more  simple.  In  comparing  the  relative 
value*  of  two  simple  illaminants  we  bare  something  tangible  to  work 
upon,  or  at  least  the  L«*ae  is  kept  within  a  mtrictetl  an-a.  Yet  here 
the  great  existing  didieulty  is  the  want  of  a  "standard"  light  by 
whidi  to  make  tbe  com]«riaoo*.  Bat  when  we  turn  to  actinometry, 
we  are  met  by  the  neceasity,  not  only  of  a  standard  light,  but  of 
one  that  shall  be  equally  available  for  uae  with  daylight,  electric, and 
other  artificial  forms  of  illumination,  diff<-ring  vastly,  not  only  in 
power,  but  also  in  character,  but  which  shall  also  do  duty  in  con- 
n-  xion  with  sabotaDcea  varying  fully  as  much  iD  general sensitiTeneas, 
sn'l  to  rtiyi  of  different  cf>lour  and  refrangibility. 

In  photometry,  for  instance,  given  a  reliable  standard  of  comparison, 
it  is  eaay  to  stale  the  value  of  any  form  of  illumination  in  terms  of  so 
manyaUndard  units -sc>  many  "candb  power"  in  general  practice, 
tbe  viaual  power  of  tbe  two  lights  heiag  compared  wiib  something 
like  Mrthwitical  accuracy  by  well-koown  rules.  Itut  in  actinometry 
lh»  Mandard  which  would  be  reliable  for  one  kind  of  light  would 
■  in  oonoexioii  with  on--  differing  altogether  in 
it.    It  is  equally  diiBcuIr,  too,  to  apply  the  same 


standard  to  daylight,  electric  light,  or  magnesium,  which  are  rich  in 
rays  of  high  refrangibility,  and  to  gas,  lamp,  or  candle  ligLt,  in  which 
the  luminous  and  heat  rays  present  the  largest  proportion.  The 
impossibility  further  of  comparing  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  means 
of  the  same  standard,  substances  differing  no  more  than  the  various 
haloids  of  silver  do  in  their  selective  sensitiveness  to  different  portions 
of  the  spectrum  or  so  widely  removed  in  general  as  well  as  selective 
sensitiveness  as  a  rapid  gelathie  plate  and,  say,  a  sheet  of  carbon 
tissue,  is  manifest,  and  cleariy  place  actinometry  and  sensitometry  in  a 
distinct  category  from  photometry. 

Even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  measurement  or  comparison  of 
one  kind  of  light— as,  for  instance,  daylight  at  different  times— or  of 
one  kind  of  surface — a^  gelatine  plates  of  varying  makes — we  are  met 
by  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  in  only  less  degree.  Thus,  to  take  two 
instruments  well  known  to  photographers,  the  Warnerke  actinometer 
and  sensitometer,  the  former  proves  utterly  reliable  in  comparing  the 
value  of  bright  summer  sunshine  at  mid-day  and  the  differently  con- 
stituted light  of  winter  or  of  evening.  The  sensitometer,  too,  is 
known  to  give  utterly  false  readings  of  the  comparative  sensitiveness 
in  the  camera  of  films  whose  chemical  composition  is  different,  owing 
to  the  vast  difference  in  selective  sensitiveness  between  the  phosphor- 
escent tablet  and  daylight  of  ordinary  quality.  For  the  feebler  kinds 
of  artificial  light  in  the  ono  case,  and  the  less  sensitive  forms  of 
photographic  surfaces  in  the  other,  both  instruments  are  utterly 
useless.  Still  fjirther  instances  may  be  brought  forward,  such  as  the 
"  photometers  "  in  ordinary  use  by  carbon  printers,  and  similar  instru- 
ments constructed  on  the  same  principle  for  the  estimation  of  camera 
exposures.  In  any  of  these  the  sensitive  material  employed  in  the 
instrument  differing  from  that  in  the  printing  frame  or  camera  can 
at  the  best  of  times  only  give  an  approximately  accurate  result,  and 
this  will  vary  from  time  to  time  with  the  time  of  day,  period  of  the 
year,  or,  in  fact,  as  the  composition  of  the  light  favours  more  or  less 
one  or  other  of  the  sensitive  materials. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  with  ex- 
isting facilities,  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  satisfying  these  con- 
flicting conditions  to  the  extent  of  establialdng  a  "  unit  of  light"  for 
photographic  purposes,  if  even  no  greater  reliability  than  the  standard 
candle.  The  importance  of  the  question  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  its 
very  difficulties  are  the  beat  explanation  of  the  reason  it  has  been  so 
long  apparently  neglected.  I  say  "  apparently  "  neglected,  because  ie 
reality  innumerable  attempts  have  been  made  by  individuals  and 
societies,  and  in  every  period  of  the  history  of  photography,  to  cut 
the  Uordian  knot,  but  without  success.  The  very  vastness  of  the 
subject,  the  fresh  ramifications  it  presents,  the  more  deeply  it  is 
studied,  and,  above  all,  the  great  amount  of  close  and  persistent  work 
it  involves,  place  it  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  individuals  or 
committees  whose  labours  are  merely  those  of  love. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  tbe  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  matter,  but  the  net  result  of  their  labours  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  advanced  matters  much,  as  they  were  only  able  to  recommend 
the  Warnerke  sensitometer  as  the  best  compromise  for  a  standard. 
It  ia  not  to  he  denied  that  this  has  proved  eminently  useful  in  many 
respects,  and  has  established  an  approximate  means  of  comparing, 
under  certain  necessary  conditions,  the  relative  sensitiveness  otyelatitie 
filmii;  but  it  does  not  even  enable  us  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of 
the  comparative  senativeneas  of  collodion  and  gelatine ;  for  actual 
camera  purposes  it  is  useless  in  comparing  even  plain  bromide  and 
hromo-iodide  plates,  while  for  anything  of  a  lower  degree  of  sensi- 
bility it  is  utterly  out  of  court.  It  can,  therefore,  never  be  accepted  as 
a  universal  or  international  standard. 

The  subject  was  again  revived  at  the  French  Congress  held  a  few 
months  hack  in  Paris,  hut  all  that  Is  definitely  known,  so  far  as  the 
reports  that  have  reached  us  are  concerned,  is  that  the  question  is 
still  open  for  discussion  at  next  year's  Congress  to  be  held  at  Brussels. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  hope  that,  though  no  immediate  result  has 
yet  accrued  from  the  past  discussion,  some  ultimate  benefit  may  be 
gained. 

The  promoters  of  the  Congress  apparently  recognised  the  full  im- 
portance of  the  want  of  a  uniform  standard  of  Ught  by  making  that 
the  first  subject  of  discussion;  but  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the 
photometric  and  actinometric   units  should  correspond  is  open  to 
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dottbt.  What  practical  utility  there  can  be  in  "  comparing  spcctro- 
photometrically  with  special  reference  to  the  rays  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  '  G  '  in  the  blue  of  the  spectrum,"  a  standard  of  luminosity 
with  another  where  not  luminosity  but  chemical  action  is  the  point,  it 
is  difficult  to  see.  What  is  really  required  is  a  standard  consisting  of 
«  luminous  source,  corresponding  in  its  character  and  composition  as 
closely  as  possible  with  sunlight,  that  is  to  say,  giving  a  spectrum  as 
nearly  like  the  solar  spectrum  as  possible.  If  the  Violle  standard  or 
the  acetate  of  amyl  light  answers  these  conditions,  well  and  good ; 
they  may  then  be  at  once  of  some  use  photographically,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  photometric  and  actinometric  estimations  within  com- 
parable dJsUnce  in  definite  terms.  It  matters  not  how  much  the 
accepted  standard  may  Tary  from  solar  light  in  absolute  intensity, 
so  long  as  the  proportions  of  the  visual  and  chemical  rays  in  each  are 
in  tolerably  close  correspondence ;  but,  failing  that,  no  advance  is  made- 

If,  for  instance,  the  accepted  standard— be  it  the  "Violle,"  the 
pentane,  or  the  amyl  acetate— be  poorer  in  the  rays  in  the  neighbour- 
of  "  G,"  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  be  richer  proportionately  in  those 
about  "  D,"  than  sunlight,  it  will  be  impossible  to  estimate  iu  definite 
terms  the  relative  degrees  of  practical  sensitiveness  of  gelatino-bromide 
plates  and,  say,  ordinary  sensitive  albumenised  paper,  or  even  of  plain 
bromide  plates  and  those  containing  iodide  or  chloride.  The  surface 
richer  in  bromide  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  made  propor- 
tionately more  sensitive  than  it  should  be,  owing  to  its  greater  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  rays  of  lower  refrangibility.  If,  however,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  luminous  and  active  rays  of  the  standard  be 
approximately  the  same  as  those  of  sunliglit,  it  will  be  possible  to  say 
that  a  gelatino-bromide,  bromo-iodide,  or  bromo-chloride  plate  is  .v 
times  as  rapid  as  albumeno-chloride  or  platinotype  paper,  and  in 
actual  use  the  figures  will  closely  agree. 

This  would,  of  course,  necessitate  the  establishment  of  an  abitrary 
standard  of  solar  light,  since  this  varies  so  materially  from  day  to  day 
and  hour  to  hour,  and  with  this  the  artificial  unit  would  have  to  be 
brought  into  co-relation.  In  thus  fixing  and  comparing  the  natural 
and  artificial  standards  or  units,  a  standard  sensitive  surface  would  be 
required,  and  this  the  Congress  appears  to  have  at  least  partly  over- 
looked, so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  concerns  the  new  difficulties  it  intro- 
duces. I  imagine,  however,  the  sensitive  material  selected  should  be 
that  which  has  the  greatest  general  sensibility,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  is  acted  upon  by  the  largest  number  of  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
So  far  as  I  know,  plain  bromide  of  alver  fulfils  this  condition ;  but 
how  it  is  to  be  prepared  of  a  uniform  and  invariable  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered. 

With  regard  to  the  further  complications  alluded  to  in  the  Congress 
report,  as  introduced  by  variations  in  development,  these  of  course 
form  another  phase  of  the  question  requiring  full  discussion  and  in- 
vestigation by  a  competent  tribunal,  and  I  only  mention  them  here, 
in  connexion  with  the  other  theoretical  difficulties,  in  order  to 
emphasise  what  I  have  already  said  as  to  the  vastness  of  the  subject. 

The  mechanical  side  of  the  question  is,  of  course,  simpler ;  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  even  this  is  not  perfectly  plain  sailing. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FA.ULTY  ^NEGATIVES. 
No.  HI. 
Having  in  my  previous  articles  instanced  a  few  cases  of  negatives 
faulty  in  respect  of  posing  and  lighting,  I  now  proceed  to  refer  to 
some  other  instances  in  which  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement also.  A  by  no  means  uncommon  fault  to  be  met  with  in 
the  case  of  some  portrait  negatives  Is  that  of  the  catch  light  on  the 
eyes  not  being  similar  in  both.  Here  a  clever  modeller  can  work 
wonders  with  a  sharp  needle  and  magnifying  glass.  A  few  judicious 
touches  on  the  negatives  will  easily  remove  parts  of  the  catch  light 
on  the  faulty  eye;  after  which,  should  any  further  modelling  be 
needed,  the  negative  can  be  varnished  and  touched  up  with  pencil. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  cases  of  portrait  negatives  that  faults  of 
opacity  have  to  be  remedied.  Quite  as  wide  a  field  for  improvement 
will  be  found  in  the  cases  of  landscape,  seascape,  &c.;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  numerous  instances  where  improvement  may  be 
effected.  As  I  write,  I  have  a  typical  case  before  me.  The  negative 
in  question  is  that  of  a  steamer  going  at  full  speed ;  the  paddles  are 


churning  up  and  leaving  in  her  wake  large  masses  of  white  foam  ;  in 
this  instance,  through  faulty  development,  the  negative  prints  too 
hard  in  some  parts,  and  no  matter  how  careful  the  printer  maj-  be 
when  printing  same,  by  dodging  up  and  shielding,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  any  softness  in  these  opaque  parts.  In  this  case,  the 
exposure  being  a  rapid  one,  the  fault  lies  clcaily  at  the  door  of 
development,  two  much  pyro  having  been  used  in  bringing  out  the 
image,  and  also  the  other  ingretlients  being  over-strong.  The  nega- 
tive shows  too  violent  contrasts  and  lacks  middle  tint — this  is  a  very 
common  mistake  with  beginntTS.  I  find,  over  and  over  again,  the 
idea  prevails  that  those  who  have  but  little  experience  in  developing 
such  subjects  as  have  strong  contrasts,  that  the  proper  course  for 
them  to  follow  is  to  mix  a  developer  strong  in  pyro,  the  idea  evi- 
dently being  that  because  the  plate  lias  received  but  a  short  exposure 
it  must  necessarily  be  forced  up  in  development.  In  one  sense,  doubt- 
less, this  is  right  enough,  but  iu  such  cases  as  I  am  considering  such  a 
treatment  is  quite  wrong,  and  must  be  fatal  to  success.  A  golden 
rule  to  follow  in  development  is,  where  violent  contrasts  exist  reduce 
the  pyro,  and  when  but  little  contrasts  are  in  the  picture,  such  as  in 
cases  of  open  landscape,  be  liberal  with  the  same  and  develop  slowly, 
thereby  in  the  latter  cases  obtaining  as  much  vigour  and  contrast  as 
possible.  In  the  former  case,  however,  the  aim  should  be  to  avoid 
over-contrast,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  a  minimum  quantity  of 
pyro  and  sufficient  accelerator  as  to  bring  out  the  details  in  the 
shadow  parts  before  the  higli  lights  become  over-dense.  So  much  for 
prevention,  which  at  all  times  is  better  than  cure;  but  when  the  best 
IS  to  be  made  out  of  an  error,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  go 
ahead  and  make  a  new  negative  by  means  of  a  transparency  in  which 
some  toning  down  of  the  high  lights  are  worked  in  by  means  of  a 
thin  wash  of  Chinese  white  or  other  suitable  means.  Such  a  case  as 
I  have  instanced  is  very  frequently  met  with,  also  in  pictures  of  camp 
life ;  here  the  high  lights  are  very  frequently  over-developed  before 
the  dark  clothing  of,  say,  a  group,  or  it  may  be  other  surroimdings, 
are  brought  out.  So  much  for  cases  of  faulty  lighting,  posing,  and 
development. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  a  few  instances  often  met  with  through  the  em- 
ployment of  faulty  apparatus.  Who  is  there,  I  wonder,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  working  has  not  met  with  numerous  instances  of  annoying 
flaws  in  their  negatives  caused  by  leaky  slides?  And  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  common  troubles  coming  under  this  category  is  that  where  a  slide, 
through  the  fault  of  such  vile  material  as  Yankee  cloth  being  used  in 
the  making  of  the  hinges,  causes,  after  a  short  time  of  using,  a  fog 
line  right  across  the  negative,  or,  it  may  be,  only  partially  so.  I  have 
during  the  late  season  had  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  brought  before 
my  notice.  Here,  doubtless,  it  will  be  found  that  the  opacity  pene- 
trates deep  down  into  the  film  ;  in  fact,  so  much  so,  as  to  prevent  the 
trouble  being  removed  with  a  scalpel,  for  no  matter  how  expert  a 
modeller  may  be  with  a  knife,  wlien  such  flaws  enter  deep  into  the 
film  it  gets  quite  beyond  his  power  to  deal  with  it  without  a  great 
risk  of  causing  what  is  perhaps  as  great  a  trouble  in  another  direction . 
I  know  quite  well  there  are  cases  where  much  may  be  done  with  a 
knife  towards  the  removal  of  flaws,  but  as  a  rule,  in  my  opinion,  such 
a  remedy  is  only  allowable  wliere  the  fault  lies  on  the  surface  of  the 
negative.  I  may,  just  at  this  juncture,  instance  a  case  where  such  a 
treatment  will  be  found  to  answer.  It  frequently  happens,  in  the 
cases  of  some  double  backs,  that  after  a  time  their  velvets  become 
worn,  and  when  such  are  used  in  broad  daylight  they  are  very  prone 
to  cause  surface  fog  just  at  the  comers  or  edges  of  the  plate.  As  a 
rule,  such  flashes  of  light  do  not  enter  deep  into  the  film,  and  there- 
fore a  scalpel  judiciously  applied  will  ea.sily  remove,  or,  at  least,  con- 
siderably improve  negatives  faulty  in  this  respect.  Of  course,  much 
will  depend  on  the  class  of  subject  whether  or  not  the  use  of  a  knife 
be  permissible.  When  such,  however,  will  be  found  to  interfere  with 
any  fine  detail,  it  is  better  to  avoid  using  it  altogether  and  fall  back  on 
the  other  mode  of  treatment  I  have  recommended.  In  cases,  however, 
such  as  an  ordinary  seascai)e  or  landscape,  where  the  foreground 
contains  nothing  of  great  importance,  it  is  a  very  useful  tool  to  em- 
ploy, and  often  saves  the  necessity  of  the  more  roundabout  way  of 
making  and  working  up  a  transparency. 

Another  class  of  subjects  frequently  met  with  where  a  considerable 
amount  of  improvement  may  be  effected  is  that  of  groups  taken  in 
sunshine.  Here  it  frequently  happens  that  the  high  lights  run  too 
abruptly  into  the  shadows,  and  no  matter  how  carefully  a  modeller  may 
work  upon  the  edges  of  the  hiijh  lights,  so  as  to  blend  them  somewhat 
into  the  shadows,  the  result  is  not  always  as  good  as  could  be  de- 
sired. When  such,  however,  is  treated  by  lowering  the  tone  of  the 
high  lights  in  the  positive,  in  conjunction  with  as  much  work  as  is 
possible  on  the  onglnal  negative,  it  is  wonderful  what  an  amount 
of  improvement  can  be  effected.  Groups  are,  of  course,  best  taken 
in  a  good  diffused  light ;  but  where  is  the  operator  who  can  at  all 
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Hs  cbooM  such  plWM  at  obtain  such  cucumstsoces  *s  yield  bim 
tlw  oppuTtunitr  of  Uking  them  under  the  Iiest  conditions  y 
ILiTU>|^eoiiiiideTcdaoine  of  the  many  casM  of  faulty  uegatives  arising 
It  of  oTer^tpadtT,  I  now  prooet'<l  to  refer  to  n  few  cases  of  a  somewbut 
different  t  vpv     And,  first  of  all,  perbaps  there  is  no  larger  class  than 
that  of  landscape  Degativea  faulty  in  pluck  and  vi);our.    Since  the 
iBtrodncuan  of  the  extra  rapid  series  of  niates  very  frtiqui-nt  trouble 
'     I  in  the  war  of  poor,  thin  results,  and  in  no  rt-.'<pect  is  this  more 
lable  than  in  the  closa  of  prints  such  platr^  yield.     Mt  idea  of 
tke  printing  quality  of  a  nrcatire  bas  all  alon^  btvn  that  when  such 
aOMCMe*  tw  plnek  and  vifrour  which  enables  the  shadows  to  become 
Hniwd  over  when  the  high  li);lit!<  .•how  a  slight  reduction,  we  have 
Me  that  will  yiekl  at  Icawt  fair  results  in  printing  on  the  ordinar\- 
albaiBeni^ed  paper  of  comwerce.    But,  alas !  how  difBcnlt  it  is  with 
ft  Tcrv-  large  proportioa  of  amateurs,  or  profesxionals  either  for  thnt 
■alter,  (o  obtain  »aek  a  class  of  negatiTea  with  the  fast,  runaway 
ylatea  of  latter  days!    In  plao-  of  tuminfp  out  sucli  negatives,  as  a 
rnle  we  meet  with  poor,  thin  ima«;es,  ghoats  in  fact,  and  it  U  enough 
to  make  noe  Mck  of  trying  to  get  anything  like  decent  prints  from 
Mme.     La  cum  of  thisaind,  where  the  sky  is  too  thin,  much  may  be 
4ooa  by  working  in,  on  the  glass  ade,  aome  imitations  of  clouds  with 
•  sable  brush  and  Cbineae  white.     A  norioe  attempting  this  for  the 
Cnt  time  is  almoat  certain  to  OTerdo  it ;  that  is,  it  is  just  about  ten  to 
one  he  will  lay  the  coloor  oo  too  thick,  and  therefore  produce  a  ludicrous 
leault  in  the  print.    What  is  wanted  in  such  cases  is  not  an  actually 
weO-daAnedaood  effect,  but  rather  the  securing  of  atmoaphere.  Arery 
slight  wash  of  the  colour,  applieil  in  varied  forms  resemUing  wavelets 
of  small  dimensions,  will  be  found  to  improre  roatd'rs,  and  when  such 
negatives  are  vignetted  in  printing,  mattets  will  b»  further  improved. 
So  much  for  the  sky.    There  are  other  portions  al^,  such  a^  the 
foreground,  which  can  be  eooaiderably  improve*!  by  working  up  with 
Chinew  white  or  a  pencil,  only  when  doing  this  it  is  best,  in  fact  im- 
perative, that  the  modelling' be  dene  €■  the  face  of  the  negative, 
otherwiM  eriapncM  would  be  sacrificed.    Oroond-t^aas  ranush  comes 
in  a]K>  TCnr  kudy,  and  when  applied  on  the  gloss  «id«  of  the  negative 
permit*  nf  nueh  heiBg  dooe  in  the  wsj  of  procuring  a  little  pluck. 
In  applying  thia  rmnuk,  when  it  is  dewwd  to  add  densitr  to  any  part 
of  the  Mgatire  it  ia  ktat  to  flood  the  catbe  surface  of  the  glass  side, 
and  wWa  Mt,  phfim  tlie  negative  on  a  retmcliing  desk  ;  the  varnish 
can  he  ■erapad  off  ftam  such  paita  aa  it  is  de<'m>'d  eipedient  to  remove 
it  from.    Too  heary  shadow*  can  also  be  improved  by  the  apolication 
«f  this  Tandsh,  in  which  CMe  the  vamiah  should  be  removed  from  the 
amfaco  of  the  more  opaqiw  or  denser  parts  of  the  negative.    Much 
nay  be  done  with  thie  moat  naeful  adjunct  to  the  printing  room,  and 
wh<«  used  in  eoaiuaction  with  hmtns,  and  a  slight  modicum  of  wash 
colour,  it  i<  wonaerfnl  in  how  many  way*  improrements  are^^eeted 
with  it.    Mianal  paper  ia  aim  a  moei  oaeful  material,  and  in  many 
way*  sMnrM  the  mm*  pvrpose  aa  graoMl-glaa*  varnish ;  and  where 
stumping  haa  to  b*  dona  is  of  the  two,  pcrhap*,  the  moat  preferable. 
I..«at  MMM  of  mj  rtadan  abould  not  be  aware  of  the  beet  means  of 
appMag  thia  iiaafid  matvial  to  th-  r><v.  .^f  •  negatiTe,  I  may  just 
say  that  the  msAm  ipsiaiwlf  i*  as  f 

A  piece  of  the  paper  I*  tahan  and  <  AtthesiMof  thene{[ativc 

(jual  a  trifia  ■iiaili  l  mt  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  however, is  the 
best).  TUs  ia  plaeed  in'a  dish  of  clean  water  for  a  minute  orso,  taken 
out  and  piMid  betwwB  ihiiti  of  eleu  blotting  paper ;  the  face  of  the 
negative  (glaM  iide)baiiig  ^oHe  clean  and  free  from  spot*  or  specks,  a 
r  awri  hair  braih  ia  dippM  m  gum,  and  a  small  edging  of  same  is  run 
rnuad  the  oagalive;  tne  mineral  paper  will  now  be  nicely  damp  and 
limp,  and  ia  iriBoed  over  the  glaM  aMle  of  the  negative  and  made  fast  by 
tbegunnMdedgM;  it  is  theaaetnpoaead  t»  dry,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  it  will  be  found  drum-tight,  and  RiTing  a  most  excellent  enrf ace 
to  work  on  with  pencil  or  stump,  or,  u  desin-d,  portions  roav  be  cut 
out  with  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife.  Aa  a  rule,  tbe  edges  of  the  paper 
mnnd  the  portiooa  that  have  been  recaoved  will  curl  somewhat,  and 
this  ia  jnat  what  ia  nqoirvd,  for  it  prerenU  hard  and  fast  linea  ap- 
pearing at  tboM  portioBs  in  the  print  where  it  wm  cut  out  on  the  face 
of  the  MgatiTe.  Wh«i  deciding  to  employ  this  means  of  improving 
paita  of  a  BantiTe,  it  is  oaeaMarr  to  cut  somewhat  slightly  inside  the 
lindli  of  thalnwa,  heeaoM  the  alight 


curling  acts  somewhat  a*  a  vig- 
iiettar  aad  bioMb  the  edgM  nicely. 

Ia  mf  ant  I  hope  to  rrfer  to  the  treatment  of  accidental  flaws, 
andi  M  cracked  negatiTse,  ke. 

♦— 


hterature  on  that  subject  is  very  scanty.  Indeed,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  your  brief  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Camera  Club  in  your 
issue  of  November  29,  and  my  own  short  contribution  to  the  Lifer- 
national  Annual  (vol.  ii.,  page  40o),  I  have  not  observed  anything 
written  on  the  subject :  on  that  account  I  am  led  to  append  a  few 
jottings  from  my  nots-book  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  those 
who  wish  to  amuse  themselves  making  enlargements  during  the  Ion"- 
winter  nights.  " 

Carbonate  of  potash  or  aodn  is  preferable  in  the  developer  to  the 
hydrate  of  either,  because  the  latter  is  gradually  converted  into  a  car- 
honate  during  a  long  exposure.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  commence 
operations  with  the  more  stable  .substance.  The  caustic  alkalies  ren- 
der some  makes  of  gelatino-bromide  very  sloppy. 

The  best  results  are  not  obtiiined  by  simply  floating  the  paper  on 
the  ordinary  developer  and  then  exposing.  A  very  flat  and  feeble 
picture  is  most  likely  to  be  the  result,  because  the  paper  did  not  con- 
tain enough  of  the  developer  to  give  a  vigorous  image.  If  a  correctly 
exposed  gelatino-bromide  negative  be  soaked  in  a  developing  solution 
until  the  film  is  thoroughly  permeated  and  the  developer  then  pourei 
off,  the  picture  will  "  come  out,"  but  will  be  of  a  feeble  character 
throughout.  The  analogy  to  the  present  case  of  enlarging  on  paper 
is  too  obvious  to  require  further  explanation.  The  addition  of  a 
Urge  proportion  of  glycerine  or  other  inert  (chemically)  viscid  sub- 
stance to  the  developer  will  enable  the  paper  to  retain  a  larger 
amount  of  it  and  produce  a  more  brilliant  result. 

Rapidity  of  development  and  brilliancy  of  the  image  greatly  depend 
on  tbe  quantity  of  developer  retained  on  the  paper  during  exposure. 
The  greater  the  quantity  the  more  briUiant  the  picture  and  the  more 
ramd  the  development. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  enlargements  made  in  the  ordinary 
horizontal  enlarging  apparatus,  or  made  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern. 
During  enlargement  the  paper  is  supported  in  a  vertical  position. 
If  the  paper  is  supported  in  a  horizontal  position  and  a  vertical 
enlarging  apparatus  used,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  plenty  of  developer 
on  at  once  vanishes,  and  vastly  superior  results  can  be  had  without 
diflicultv. 

S.  dish  made  of  opal  glass  for  the  bottom,  with  varnished  woodea 
edges,  is  most  convenient  for  focussing,  and  then  to  support  the  paper 
during  exposure  and  development.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  dish  perfectly  flat.  Any  di.sh  having  a  perfectly  flat  bottom  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose.  A  piece  of  white  paper  in  the  hottom  of  a 
black  paftier  mache  tray  does  well  enough  for  focussing  on  it  an  opal 
dish  cannot  be  obtained. 

An  ordinary  oil  or  limelight  lantern  may  be  converted  into  a 
vertical  enlarging  apparatus  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  small  mirror 
placed  at  an  angle  of  4o°  in  front  of  its  ohjective.  A  most  desirable 
addition  to  the  lantern  is  sn  archimedean  screw  studio  stand.  Oa 
this  stand  the  lantern  is  placed  with  its  mirror  at  the  proper  angle  in 
front,  the  opal  dish  is  placed  perfectly  level  on  the  floor,  and  the  nega- 
tive from  which  the  enlargement  is  to  be  made  is  put  in  the  place 
usually  occupied  by  the  slide ;  the  picture  is  then  focussed  in  the 
dish  on  the  floor  by  turning  the  screw  of  the  stand. 

A  limelight  lantern  may  be  placed  with  the  objective  pointing 
downward,  but  is  not  so  good  an  arrangement  as  the  mirror  dodge, 
because  particles  of  broken  lime  are  constantly  dropping  on  the 
condenser. 

When  focussing  is  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  bromide  paper 
should  be  plao-d  dry  in  the  dish  and  the  developer  poured  over  it 
and  the  dish  kept  in  motion  until  the  paper  cea.ses  to  expand.  _  The 

fiaper  is  now  closely  drained,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  making  it 
ie  smoothly  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  dish  carrying  the  paper 
is  now  replaced  on  the  floor  exactly  in  the  same  spot  it  occupied 
formerly.  (This  is  most  easily  found  by  driving  three  nails  in  the 
floor  in  the  form  of  a  right  ang'le  for  the  dish  to  be  pushed  up  against.) 
If  the  developer  is  poured  very  gently  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  it  will 
not  raise  the  paper  from  the  bottom,  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  will  spread 
itself  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  i)aper.  The  lantern  may  now  be 
uncapped  and  the  appearance  of  the  image  watched  for.  About  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  developer  is  sufficient. 

P.  SWANSOM. 


T.  N.  Abmstbono. 


SIMILT.VNEOUS  EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

It  mmld  be  inlenetii^  to  learn  more  fuDy  the  particular*  of  the 

Dtcthod  and  formula  aw>d  by  Mr.  A.  Maakell  for  devekmug  bromide 

enkifement*  with  hydroqoinone  duiiog  expoenre.     Photographic 


LEACH'S  IMPROVED  LANTERN  MICROSCOPE. 
Thk  principle  upon  which  this  microscope  is  constructed  was  briefly 
descrined  in  a  paper  which  Mr.  Leach  read  before  the  Manchester 
Microscopical  Society  on  January  20,  1887,  an  abstract  of  which 
appeared  in  Tiik  Bninsit  Joibnal  of  PHOTOonAi-HY,  vol.  xxrv.^ 
page  163.  There  was  no  thought  when  this  paper  was  read  of 
placing  the  microscope  in  the  market,  but  the  large  amount  of  private 
correspondence  whicn  followed  its  publication,  from  many  parts  of 
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England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America,  led  to  the  instru- 
ment being  manufactured  for  sale. 


The  stage  used  in  it  was  an  old  and  well-known  form,  but  it  failed 
give  satisfaction,  on  account  of  tlie  obstacles  which  the  object- 


to  give 


can  be  obtained  by  one  of  the  ordinary  form  when  five  inches  ii; 
diameter. 

When,  as  in  using  polarised  light,  it  is  not  desired  to  be  incommoded 
with  the  wheel  of  diaphragms,  tlie  detachable  plate  carrj-ing  the  oini- 
poiind  wheel  can  J)e  instjintlv  detached  and  taken  out  of  the  stage,  and 
when  taken  out  can  be  as  quickly  put  in  again. 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  stage  serves  for  all  classes  of  objects, 
whether  ordinary  microscojie  slides  or  polariscope  crystals,  shown  witli 
narrow  angle  rays  or  the  convergent  system  of  lenses.  The  tube  foi 
polarising  prism  is  fitted  for  entire  rotation,  and  all  the  phenomenu 
of  polarised  light  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  instrument. 

It  is  also  equally  useful  for  photo-micrography,  as  the  optica! 
princinle  is  based  upon  the  system  introduced  by  the  late  Hev.  T.  W. 
Kingsley  in  the  days  of  calotype  photography,  but  greatly  impoved  in 
both  optical  and  mechanical  details. 

The  large  engraving  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
arrangement  is  used,  a  parafHn  lamp  with  half  an  inch"  wick  being  the 
source  of  illumination  for  this  purpose. 

The  instrument  having  been  constructed  by  a  working  man  (an 
operative  photographer),  who  has  devoted  to  it  all  his  leisure  hours 
for  a  period  of  over  ten  years,  it  has  been  deemed  only  fair  that  he 


holder,  with  its  four  arms  and  the  springs  coiled  round,  offered  both  to 
the  changing  of  the  sub-condensers  through  the  stage  and  to  the  attach- 
ment of  a  rotating  tube  for  polarising  prism.  To  get  rid  of  these 
obstacles,  a  new  arrangement  of  object-holder  has  been  devised  and 

E laced  underneath  the  stage,  the  arms  passing  through  slots  in  the 
ottom,  so  as  to  hold  the  objects  against  the  inside  surface  of  the  front 
of  the  stage.  The  new  object-holder  is  thus  placed  out  of  the  way  of 
all  the  mechanism,  and  all  the  material  used  in  the  stage.  In 
changing  the  sub-condensers,  all  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  do  is 
to  take  out  the  one  in  use  and  put  the  other  in  its  place,  neither 
object,  objective,  nor  wheel  of  diaphragms  being  disturbed  in 
doing  so. 

The  compound  wheel  of  diaphragms  is  pecuhar  in  its  construction. 
One  part  of  it  has  a  large  single  aperture,  and  moves  by  means  of  an 
arm  upon  a  pivot,  so  that  it  can  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  field  or 
dropped  into  it,  just  as  it  is  or  is  not  wanted.  A  spring  catch  holds 
it  up  in  Its  place,  so  that  it  cannot  fall  by  its  own  weight.  To  the 
armed  wheel  is  attached  a  second  wheel  with  five  concentric  apertures 
any  of  which  can  he  turned  into  the  centre  of  the  field  at  pleasure' 
When  the  compound  wheel  is  lifted  up,  as  shown  in  the  eno-raving 
the  whole  field  of  the  microscope  can  be  utilised  for  showing" objects 
up  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  Thus  the  compound  wheel 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  yields  just  as  large  a  field  as' 


should  seelv  some  remuneration  for  his  labour,  and  he  has  therefore 
secured  his  improvements  to  himself  by  patent. 


ON  A  SIMPLE  SUnSTAGE  CONDENSER  FOR  THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

On  the  supposition  that  tlie  following  remarks  may  be  of  interest,  1 
beg  to  offer  them  to  your  notice.  They  are  founded  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  rather  novel  kind  of  substage  condenser  for  the  microscope, 
which  has  furnished  me  with  some  rather  unexpected  results,  botli 
visually  and  photogTaphically.  Whatever  may  be  its  real  value,  ii 
has  one  claim  which  cannot  be  questioned,  and  that  is  its  cost  can  bo 
placed  at  zero.  No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  have  perused  Pro- 
fessor Lowne's  interesting  article  on  'interference  Phenomena  in  Ite- 
lation  to  True  and  False  Images  in  Microseoin/,  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Queckett  Microscopical  Club  for  April  of  this  year. 
Professor  Lowne  suggests  also  a  new  theory  for  the  formation  of  the 
diatom  image  when  it  is  brigliter  tban  the  field,  and  that  "  the  cause 
of  the  positive  image  is  that  the  diatom  is  illuminated  from  above, 
not  from  below.  It  is  illuminated  by  reflected  hght  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  front  lens  of  tlie  objective;''  and  the  professor  cites  an 
experiment  showing  the  ''great  illuminating  power  of  the  back  of  the 
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front  lens  of  an  objective."  This  oatKe  of  emergence  of  the  front 
lent  U  k  concave  mirror,  which  condMues  the  refected  pencil  upon 
tlw  object.  That  such  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  is  correct ;  but 
die  foUowingr  experiment  will,  I  think,  show  it  does  not  entirely 
suffice  to  form  a  bright  imaps  of  the  obji«t  in  the  case  of  diatoms. 
Harinif  anggeated  to  an  eminent  miero«oopi«t  and  photo-micrographer 
the  uae  of  a  eyliitdrical  lens  of  short  focus  for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
even  hiotioj?  at  a  trial  with  a  small  piece  of  thermometer  tube  re- 
taining the  mercury  column,  under  the  supposition  of  the  correctness 
of  the  argument  used  by  Professor  Lowne,  thinking  it  might  be 
possible  t£it  the  bright,  reflecting,  flat  surface  of  the  mercurj-  within 
the  tube  would  aid  toe  object  in  view  by  producing  the  desired  image, 
I  deteimioed  to  test  the  same.  At  tlie  time  I  was  too  unwell  to 
carry  out  m^  sug^^eotioiu,  but  I  did  ao  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  my 
object  in  this  aztele  is  to  state  the  lesnltK. 

The  only  properly  constructed  cylindrical  lens  I  possessed  was  of 
too  long  a  focus  for  the  purpose,  which  was  to  try  and  render  evident 
aome  doubtful  markings,  dots,  lines,  or  areas  on  the  diatom  amphi- 
pleon  pelludda.  To  construct  a  sbort-fiKus  cylindrical  lens  means 
mora  time  and  troable  than  1  could  give,  so  I  cut  off  a  piece  of  a 
thermometer  tube  half  an  inch  long  and  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  sealed  in  the  small  column  of 
mercuTT,  I  mounted  it  centrally  in  a  thin,  flat  piece  of  ebonite,  as  the 
first  thing  to  hand.  It  was  let  into  a  slot  diametrically,  cut  exactly 
to  fit  the  tube  lengthwise,  keeping  it*  surface  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  ebonite.  The  tube  waa  thus  held  longitudinally  at  its  widest 
diaaetor,  the  flat  (ace  of  the  little  OMreiiry  column  showing  above  and 
liwiwth  It  was  in  this  ezteapoiiaed  setting  fitted  on  the  top  of  the 
biaas  tube  of  a  subsU^  cwBdwiaer  without  its  leniies,  but  having  its 
own  rackwork,  and  omag  etfMo  of  rotation  in  the  centring;  of  tlie 
aabatace  of  the  micmeeojie.  Here  I  bad  a  kind  of  cylindrical  lens 
fonnM  round  one  axis  of  revolution,  th<-  central  portion  bong  blocked 
oat  by  the  small  column  of  mercurr.  No  time  was  loat  to  now  test 
its  value  as  a  simple  subatage  cotwlwar  for  use  on  lined  objectsj  and 
also  as  it  appear>  •!  to  me  useful  to  test  Profesaor  Lowne's  theorr. 
After  duly  cnt:  rcury  cnlomn,  I  plsced  on  the  stage  a  slide 

with  plenroaifiii^  n,  ana  by  aid  <>t  the  plain  mirror  and  day- 

.;  the  oo»-fifth  objective  awi  No.  1  eyepifce,  I  noticed  that 
rvfleeling  snrfaoe  of  the  oiercunr  in  the  little  tube  did  not 

-ive  by  its  own  liglit,  reflecte<l  from  the  back  of  the  front 
than  a  venr  faint  image  of  tlie  diatom ;   but  the  moment 
'     was  decentred,  so  as  to  place  the  mercury  column  to 
t  out  of  focus,  I  had  a  very  beaatifnl  image  of  the 
'M>j.-^\,  ».>.>  wuld  br  rotation  uf  the  tube  rouixl  the  central  axis  of 
illnmiiati«n  «Mily  bring  oat,  separately,  litber  the  short  horizontal 
Hnea  or  the  loagitndiaal  onee  bj  ahacation  of  this  substage  adaptation, 
or  both,  showing  the  markings  or  ariM  in  scjusres.  Another  oojective 
waa  tried,  as  Zeise'  E,  equal  to  abont  one-ninth.     Here  the  image  was 
more  nerfect,  only  from  its  lar^  muaerical  aperture  there  was  more 
difficulty  to  separate  the  striation.    The  next  trial  was  to  go  over  the 
aane  ground  again,  using  simply  tha  divergent  rays  of  the  microscope 
Ump,  and  with  the  same  result    The  divergent  rays  were  next  made 
parallel  by  a  buU'a-eje  cnndawaar,  abo  b^  a  croased  lena  before  reach- 
ing the  small  tube,  which  nodered  this  image  very  bright. 

Ilavisg  thuf  far  satisfied  myself,  I  next  cut  a  small  |uece  from  a 
solid  gbisa  rod  of  about  the  sane  dkmeier.  This  was  mounted  more 
earefuDy,  and  upon  testing  its  nse  is  the  same  manner,  I  was  greatly 
sorprisad  at  its  eSdeney  when  iMed  to  illuminnte  the  same  object, 
and  lUao  other  diatoms.  The  extreme  bri|rhin)-«s  of  the  images  with  a 
one-twelfth  water  immaniaa  made  by  ( rundlach,  and  selected  for  me 
yean  mace  by  Mr.  Wineapeare, optician,  Hull,  for  photo-micrography, 
when  focnaaed  on  jpleuroaigma  formosum,  led  me  to  test  its  value 
pliotographiMlty.  Unfortunately,  I  had  to  fall  back  on  some  old  slow 
qMlt«a»platea,  and  being  without  taj  guide  as  to  exposure,  I  simply 
made  nae  of  my  small  camera  arrangement,  described  in  one  of  your 
Almanacs,  and  attached  it  to  the  draw  tube  of  the  microscope,  using 
for  illumination  a  Urge  paraffin  lamp,  and  a  crossed  lena  as  a  con- 
dansar.  At  the  first  trial  a  very  fair  image  was  obtained,  using  the 
dawiofiag  aolnlkm  deacribed  in  tha  present  HntTiaii  JornsAi.  op 
PBOmoKAPBT  Almanac,  1800.  It  seemed  evidently  worth  while 
to  try  aootber  mora  magnifled  image,  tu  I  managed  to  centre  a 
ooarter-plate  camera  br  means  of  a  nlackened  card  with  a  central 
aarfc-Bned  paper  tube  fitted  to  the  draw  tub*-  of  the  microscope,  and 
mad«  to  fill  up  the  lens  aperture  in  the  camera.  As  soon  as  ready,  I 
took  a  photo-micrograph  of  |ihwiniai|wa  formosum,  using  the  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  bulls-eye  cooda—r  and  lamp,  the  little  rod  being 
aet  parallel  to  one  set  of  linea  on  the  £atom.  The  result  I  enclose  for 
TOUT  notice,  as  it  poeaiblT  may  be  ana  of  the  first  negatives  you  may 
nave  seen  produced  under  such  conditions.*  Unfortunately  it  is  a 
[•  The  raralt  k  ataall«iit.-EaJ 


trifle  over-developed,  but  with  the  naked  eye,  or  better  with  a  len?, 
you  will  see  the  effect  that  can  be  obtained  by  such  a  simple  piece  of 
apparatus.  The  value  of  the  little  rod  as  a  condenser  appears  to  me 
to  rest  chiefly  in  fjiving  linear  illumination  of  a  convergent  character, 
which  can  be  directed  in  any  position  as  regards  the  striation  of  lined 
objects.  Some  very  curious  effects  can  be  brought  out  by  keeping 
the  eyes  fixed  on  the  object  at  the  same  time  that  the  rod  is  gently 
rotated  round  the  axis  of  the  microscope,  and  it  is  just  possible  aome 
of  the  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  striated  diatoms  may  be  better 
brought  out  than  with  an  all-round  convergent  illumination.  There 
is  one  point  that  must  be  carefully  observed  to  obtain  the  best  result, 
which  is  to  be  careful  to  use  it  at  its  own  focus,  otherwise  the  image 
is  pale  or  fogged.  It  is  not  pretended  to  ofTer  this  plan  for  anything 
more  than  a  costlete  substitute  for  a  cosfli/  piece  of  apparatus.  It 
possesses  a  (»rtain  value,  but  is  not  intended  to  compete  in  general 
excellence  with  a  first-rate  achromatic  substage  condenser.  You  will 
be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  tested  rods 
of  coloured  glass,  but  could  not  put  my  hand  on  any  suitable ;  and 
there  remains  yet  to  try  the  rod  with  aright-angle  prism,  instead  of 
the  plain  mirror  or  parallel  light  by  means  of  the  bull's-eye  condenser. 
To  find  the  best  position  of  the  rod  requires  a  little  trouble. 

It  was  intended  to  have  made  these  remarks  more  complete,  but  as 
I  may  not  immediately  be  able  to  follow  up  the  subject,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  furnish  it,  though  incomplete,  trusting  you  may  be  able 
to  find  room  for  it  in  your  valuable  columns,  and  the  suggestion  useful 
to  your  numerous  readers,  for  I  have  only  played  the  part  of  Captain 
Uuttle,  and  "  made  a  note  on't." 

R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D.,  Hon.  Fell.  R.M.S. 


CELLULOID  FILMS  FOR  THE  LANTERN. 

Among  the  published  references  to  that  new  and  beautiful  material, 
celluloid,  which  is  being  used  as  a  support  for  gelatine  emulsion  in 
lieu  of  glass  (and  with  every  prospect  of  largely  supplanting  that 
heavv  and  brittle  substance),  1  have  not  seen  any  mention  of  its 
possi\)Ie  use  for  lantern  slides.  Having  used  the  lantern  during  the 
past  twenty  vears  to  illustrate  lectures  given  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,!  think  that  fellow-workers  will  agree  with  me,  that 
if  we  can  substitute  the  light,  unbreakable  celluloid  for  the  heavy  and 
brittle  glass  it  will  Ite  a  very  great  advantage  indeed. 

The  lot  of  the  travelling  lecturer  with  the  lantern  is  not  a  very 
"  happy  one."  In  addition  to  the  case  or  cases  containing  his  lanterns, 
bags,  &c.,  he  has  to  carry  a  number  of  slides  on  glass  (each  slide  re- 
quiring two  plates  of  gla^),  which  can  seldom  be  fewer  than  sixty,  and 
which  may  be  several  hundreds,  in  number,  if  his  absence  from  home 
extend  over  several  days  and  include  the  delivery  of  several  lectures. 

The  wooden  cases  or  parcels  containing  these  precious  glass  slides 
the  lecturer  fears  to  let  out  of  his  own  hands.  He  liiis  seen  them 
dropped  or  carelessly  used  by  porters  and  assistants,  and  perhaps  has 
bitter  remembrances  of  lectures  i)reviously  marred  by  the  breakage  of 
some  of  his  best  glides. 

How  pleasant  to  be  able  to  replace  the  glass  by  a  film  not  one- 
twelfth  the  weight  of  glass,  and  parcels  of  which  may  be  dropped  or 
even  thrown  about  witn  little  fear  of  injury.  One  envelope  will  suffice 
to  contain  the  film-bearing  slides  for  one  lecture,  and  with  two  or  three 
holders  for  the  films  the  equipment  in  this  respect  will  be  complete. 

I'he  questions  of  course  arise:  Is  it  possible  to  get  pictures  of 
sullicientlv  good  quality  for  use  in  the  lantern  upon  celluloid':' 
Will  they  be'  transparent  enough,  will  they  lie  flat,  and  can  they  be 
used  safely  in  such  a  "  hot  place  ?" 

I  have  lately  obtained  from  Mr.  Fitch,  of  34,  Angell-road,  S.W.,  some 
stout  films  of  celluloid  (thickness  alx)ut  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch)  cut  to 
lantern  size  (three  and  a  quarter  inches  square)  with  both  sides  smooth, 
and  coated  with  excellent  gelatine  emulsion.  The  celluloid  films  for 
ordinary  work  have  one  side  finely  ground  ("  matt ")  in  order  to  enable 
the  emulsion  to  adhere  more  firmly.  But  I  think  its  use  must  be 
mainly  to  lessen  halation,  for  on  these  smooth  films  which  I  have  been 
using  "for  lantern  slides  the  film  adheres  perfectly  without  a  trace  of 
frilling,  tec,  although  I  have  not  even  used  an  alum  bath  for  them. 

The  exposure  for  the  celluloid  films  which  I  have  given  when 
printing  by  contact  has  been  seven  seconds  for  an  average  negative 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  an  ordinary  gas  burner.  This 
indicates  that  tlie  emulsion  is  more  rapid  than  that  ordinarily  used 
for  coating  glass  Untem  slides,  and  there  will  bo  a  considerable  gain 
of  lime  in  using  the  celluloid  films  for  copying  in  the  camera. 
Although  the  emulsion  is  rather  rapid,  yet  it  has  gieat  latitude. 

For  development,  use  saturated  solution  of  potash  oxalate  and 
ferrous  sulphate  (each  being  made  just  acid  to  Ltmus  paper  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add),  adding  one  part  of  the  latter  to 
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ight  of  the  former,  with  the  addition  of  three  or  four  drops  of  a  ten 
It" r  cent,  sohition  of  potasiimn  bromide  for  each  ounce  of  developer, 
f  hydroquinone  is  preferred,  ut^e  five  prrains  of  that  substance  with 
wcnty  grains  of  suljjhite  of  sotla,  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of 
)otash  (anhydrous),  and  three  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
lotossium  bromide  to  each  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Don't  soak  the 
ilm  before  developing,  but  put  in  the  dish,  pour  the  developing  solution 
ver  it,  and  then  brush  the  film  well  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush,  or 
ias8  a  small  pad  of  cotton  wool  over  it  a  few  times  to  prevent  the 
jrmation  of  nir  bubbles. 

The  image  must  be  judge<l  not  by  reflected  but  by  transmitted 
Ight.  When  the  picture  begins  to  look  dark  and  somewhat  sunken 
II  (as  viewed  when  looking  down  upon  it),  tftke  it  out  of  the  dish  and 
lold  it  quite  close  to  your  lamp.  It  it  then  looks  (by  transmitted 
ight)  a  little  too  dark,  the  development  is  complete.  Now  rinse  well, 
nd  immerse  in  fresh  clear  hypo  of  ordinary  strengtii.  Fixing  is,  if 
nvthing,  more  rapid  than  with  emulsion  upon  glass. 

!rhe  celluloid  films,  though  thin,  are  so  rigid,  that  in  this  small  size 
hey  will  stand  vertically  to  wash  in  the  grooves  of  an  ordinary 
vashing  tank  ;  or  they  may  be  laid  on  their  backs  at  the  bottom  of  a 
arge  flat  dish  through  which  a  current  of  water  is  kept  flowing. 

When  sufficiently  washed,  I  lightly  rub  the  film  with  a  pad  of 
lean  cotton  wool  to  remove  the  minute  impurities  which  ordinary 
vater  deposits  on  the  surface.  They  are  then  blotted  between  two 
>r  three  thicknesses  of  blotting  paper  (to  remove  the  surface  moisture), 
ind  laid  (film  upward)  on  a  piece  of  blottinp'  paper  to  dry.  If  placed 
in  the  mantelpiece  of  a  warm  room  the  films  will  dry  in  an  hour  or 
iven  less,  and  will  be  quite  flat  and  ready  for  use. 

The  film  surface  may  then  be  varnished,  if  desired,  with  crystalline 
amish,  laid  on  cold  with  a  brush.  To  say  that  these  celluloid 
antem  films  are  at  present  quite  equal  to  glass  in  transparency  would 
lot  be  correct ;  but  there  is  so  little  difference  in  this  respect  that 
heir  other  advantages  far  out-balance  it. 

For  exposure  in  the  lantern,  the  films  might  he  held  together  by 
imall  steel  clips  at  the  four  corners,  so  as  to  form  a  band,  which  could 
hen  be  drawn  through  the  instrument.  The  ideal  lantern  band, 
lowever,  would  be  a  series  of  pictures  printed  in  their  proper  order  on 
)ne  long  sheet  of  celluloid.  This  could  be  placed  on  a  roller  slide 
idapted  to  the  lantern,  and  the  pictures  wound  continuously  off  one 
oiler  on  to  the  other.  Perhaps  printing  matters  might  be  so  contrived 
hat  the  new  Eastman  negative  "  reliable  "  film  which  we  are  promised 
;ould  be  developed,  &c.,  in  one  piece  without  cutting  \va,  and  then 
muting  on  by  pressing  a  second  positive  "  roUable  "  film  into  contact 
vith  it  on  a  cylinder. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  probably  be  best  to  use  our  celluloid  lantern 
ilms  just  like  glass  plates.  As  they  are  so  thin,  and  to  ensure  their 
latness,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  them  in  some  sort  of  holder  before 
nserting  them  in  the  lantern ;  but  this  need  be  a  matter  of  little  difii- 
;ulty,  and  two  or  three  holders  would  suflice  (by  changing)  for  any 
lumber  of  films.  Hinged  wooden  or  metal  holders,  between  which 
he  film  might  be  placed  and  then  clipped :  a  plain  wooden  or  metal 
!ase  with  a  rabbet  on  which  the  film  would  lie,  being  then  held  down 
)y  a  second  light  frame  pressed  into  the  rabbet,  answers  well.  Any 
lumber  of  such  contrivances  will  suggest  themselves,  and  it  is  to  be 
loped  that  no  attempts  will  be  made  to  patent  them. 

Celluloid  is  inflammable,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  in  a  badly  ven- 
ilated  lantern,  if  a  celluloid  film  were  kept  "  on  the  screen  "  for  half 
in  hour,  it  might  ignite.  I  have  not  applied  such  a  severe  test,  but  if 
,t  be  thought  necessary  the  heat  rays  can  be  almost  entirely  eliminated 
3y  interposing  a  glass  ceU  containing  alum  water  between  the  light 
md  the  film. 

With  this  note  I  enclose  for  the  Editor's  inspection  a  lantern  slide 
5n  celluloid  (one  of  a  batch  of  twelve)  just  made  by  contact  printing. 
It  was  simply  developed,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried — no  aluming  or 
;Iearing  solutions  being  used — and  the  whole  was  completed  in  less 
;han  an  hour.  Of  course,  a  longer  washing  would  have  been  better, 
but  to  be  able  to  make  slides  at  this  rate  is  often  a  great  convenience 
o  a  lecturer. 

I  simply  slip  the  celluloid  film  between  the  pages  of  my  note,  and  I 
Feel  tolerably  sure  of  its  safe  carriage.  What  would  be'the  fate  of  a, 
jlass  slide  sent  through  the  post  in  like  manner  ? 

W.  Jebome  Hahbison. 


DARKENED  SILVER  CHLORIDE  NOT  AN  OXYCHLORIDE. 
^.DOUT  two  years  ago  I  published  a  series  of  papers  in  The  American 
Tournal  of  Science,  the  main  object  of  wliich  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
oUows: — To  prove  that  the  substances  which  I  described  as  "photo- 
alts  "  and  obtained  by  purely  chemical  means  were  identical  with  those 
iroduoed  by  light,  with  both  the  visibly  darkened  substances,  and  the 


material  of  the  latent  image.  Further,  that  all  these  substances  con- 
sisted of  a  silver  haloid  (normal  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide)  combined 
with  the  corresponding  subsaU,  not  in  equivalent  proportions,  but  after 
the  manner  of  a  "  lake."  The  subsalts,  being  unstable  substanoeB  when 
isolated,  acquiring  much  greater  stability  by  the  union. 

The  only  objections  I  have  seen  to  these  views  were  based  on  investi- 
gations made  in  England  by  Dr.  Hodgkinson  ;  his  conclusions  were  that 
an  oxysalt  and  not  a  subsalt  was  formed.  Although  several  years  have 
elapsed  since  these  conclusions  were  made  public,  the  means  by  which 
they  were  reached,  and  the  necess-iry  experimental  proof,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  published.  Mr.  Meldola,  in  his  interesting  Cliemistrtj  of  Photo- 
graphy,  in  treating  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  seems  disposed  to  accept 
Dr.  Hodgkinson's  theory  and  his  formula,  Agj  0  Clj,  for  darkened  silver 
chloride.  Mr.  Meldola  adopts  my  views  that  the  photo-salts  which  I 
described,  and  which  were  obtained  by  purely  chemical  means,  are  identical 
with  the  products  resulting  from  the  action  of  light  on  the  silver  haloid, 
but  expresses  the  opinion  that  I  have  not  proved  my  theory  of  their 
constitution. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  mass  of  observation  on  the 
action  of  light  on  silver  chloride  tended  so  thoroughly  to  indicate  the 
formation  of  subchloride,  that  we  might  reasonably  accept  that  view,  at 
least,  until  something  in  the  way  of  proof  were  offered  for  the  oxychloride 
theory.  But,  waiving  this  objection,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  sub- 
chloride  and  not  oxychloride  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  light  on 
silver  chloride. 

The  question  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen'  in  coloured  silver 
chloride  is  one  thnt  cannot  be  determined  satisfactorily  by  quantitative 
analysis.  Taking,  for  example,  the  formula  just  mentioned,  Ag^  0  Clj, 
it  would  involve  the  presence  of  about  three  per  cent,  of  oxygen  if  the 
entire  mass  of  silver  chloride  were  converted  into  this  substance.  But 
we  know  that  even  by  the  longest  exposure  the  proportion  of  Ag  CI  acted 
upon  is  very  small.  It  would  probably  be  a  liberal  estimate  if  we  were  to- 
fix  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass  as  the  proportion  changed  by  light,  so 
that  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  would — according  to  the  loxychloride 
theory — be  introduced  into  a  given  quantity  of  chloride  by  prolonged 
exposure  would  not  exceed  ^three-twentieths,  or  0-15  of  one  per  cent.,  of 
the  material  under  examination — a  dangerously  small  quantity  on  which 
to  attempt  to  decide  an  important  question,  especially  where  the  estima- 
tion is  indirect.  If  even  a  very  careful  determination  of  the  silver  and 
the  chloride  present  should  bring  the  sum  of  these  to  a  quantity  repre- 
sented by  figures  amounting  to  from  99-80  to  9990,  would  it  be  allow- 
able to  assume  that  the  difference  between  this  and  100  consisted  of 
oxygen,  and  so  to  take  the  presence  of  an  oxychloride  as  proved  ?  Such 
reasoning  could  not  be  accepted  ;  the  errors,  incident  to  the  most  careful 
analysis,  would  too  largely  affect  the  point  vitally  at  issue,  not  to  speak 
of  the  entire  absence  of  proof  that  the  deficient  quantity  was  oxygen. 

These  considerations  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  in  that  direction 
that  one  should  seek  for  proof  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  in  the 
substance  in  question.  I  therefore  looked  for  what  may  be  called  proof 
hy  exclusion. 

Coal  naphtha  (refined  petroleum)  is  a  substance  absolutely  free  from 
suspicion  of  containing  oxygen  or  moisture  as  impurities,  so  much  so  as 
to  be  universally  used  for  the  preservation  of  sodium.    I  have  sodium 
that  has  been  preserved  in  this  way  for  over  thirty  years.    Silver  chloride 
was  precipitated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  was  washed  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  dried  in  a  dessicator.     From  this  it  was  transferred 
to  a  porcelain  crucible,  covered,  and  fused  over  a  lamp.    When  thoroughly 
fused  (in  this  condition  it  is  as  fluid  as  water)  it  was  poured  directly  into  • 
naphtha.     This  naphtha  had  been  placed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
more  in   a   dry  porcelain  vessel  which  was  first  well  wiped  out  with.> 
naphtha  to  remove  the  film  of  atmospheric  moisture  which  condenses  on. 
surfaces. 

The  chloride  congealed  into  a  pale  grey  lump,  which,  whilst  it  remtuned 
under  the  petroleum,  was  absolutely  free  from  all  possibiUty  of  contact 
with  oxygen,  free  or  combined.      Without  removing  it,  the  vessel  was- 
moved  into  the  sunshine  ;  when  touched  by  sunlight,  the  chloride  in- 
stantly became  as  black  as  ink. 
This  experiment  seems  decisive  as  to  the  oxychloride  theory. 
It  seemed  desurable  not  to  stop  here,  but  to  find  a  means  of  applying  an^ 
equally  decisive  proof  by  exclusion  to  the  converse  case.     In  the  above  in- 
stance, a  photo-salt  was  formed   by  reduction,   starting  with   normal 
chloride.     The  converse  case  would  be  the  formation  of  a  photo-salt  by 
chlorination,  starting  with  metallic  silver,  and  excluding  oxygen,  free  or 
combined,  thus  demonstrating  that  that  element  is  not  needed,  and  plays- 
no  necessary  part  in  the  formation  of  silver  photo-chloride. 

.Anhydrous  cupric  chloride,  which  I  at  first  thought  of  employing,  proved 
to  be  insoluble  in  naphtha.    In  rendering  ferric  chloride  anhydrous,  therfr. 
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uApMBbOityodiniDfaigoxTdilaride;  it  could  therefore  not  be  employed.  I 
As  it  is  not  in  tb«  le&tt  important  which  lialogen  is  nsed  I  coucladcd  to 
take  iodiae,  wliidh  ftand  to  be  aligbtly  soluble  in  naphtha,  with  a  beau- 
tUol  riolil  oakmnHom,  The  mode  of  opeiation  was  as  follows :— Pore 
(Utw  ndoead  hy  iiidBiiiw  frooi  tbe  chloride  was  heated  nearly  to  redness 
ia  •  p«irrri«in  eapaole,  and  at  the  initant  of  removal  from  the  flame  was 
dropped  into  naphtha,  Some  tragmenta  of  iodine  were  added.  Owing  to 
the  very  Maall  amoaat  of  iodine  solable  in  naphtha  the  action  was  slow, 
bot  eoaliBaaiH  aad  repUar.  Ac  tast  aa  the  iodine  was  diaaolved  it  was 
taken  np  by  the  dier.  At  tbe  end  o(  aoiiie  hours  the  iodine  had  disap- 
psarad  wholly,  and  the  naphtha  was  eokwikas.  Fresh  naphtha  replacing 
it  failed  lo  diMolva  any  iodine ;  tlie  whole  of  it  liad  combined  with  the 
aiher  to  a  blaek  eoopooad.  This  experiment  may  be  Taxied  by  osing  a 
.  piaea  of  clean  aihrar  faS,  or  efen  a  silTer  coin  that  has  been  boiled  a  few 
rrMfff"^  with  niiae  add,  vaahed,  and  healed  by  a  blast  lamp ;  immersed 
in  the  MpMha  with  iediBa  ita  aorfaee  wotm  beeoaice  perleeUy  black. 

Thie  waetien  Ion— thaee^plMMtef  tha  other,  and  the  two  diow  that 
whether  we  start  fnan  ailvcr  chloride  and  proceed  by  rednetion,  or  from 
aelalUe  aihrer  and  proBesd  hf  iodiiatiwi,  In  either  case  we  can  obtain  a 
I  wUeh  iJBBionely  exdnde  all  poeaibility  of  the 
I  of  BMiatore  or  of  osygaa  ia  anj  shape. 

I  the  photP-sah  ia  not  an  oigraalt,  bat,  as  I  endeaToared  to 
ftoM  t*e  jaais  aco,  a  eonpoond  of  niwsl  salt  with  sabaalt 

The  artinn  «f  l%ht  npa*  silver  ahtarUa  appears  to  take  plaoe  in  the 
foUowiiV  —»"«»» : — If  any  aiAalMMe  ia  ptaaent  with  which  cUotide  eaa 
eomblM.  mtkm  Unetlj  ar  Vj  eabetHwHi,*  the  AgH  U  decomposed 
with  tor^aHoB  «f  ■Wilnrldi  Aa  the  fcadoet  is  sabehloride  and  not 
,  it  ii  mat  naaaaaasylkat  the  adkatanaea  pnaant  shoald  contain 
I  Jaat  baaa  ahown.  Tba  anhaUotide  thoa  iotmad  instantly 
I  «Mh  a  portiaa  of  the  sih«r  eUafUaas  yet  naeled  ■pern  hj  Bgbt, 
leraiac  a  phal»«Uarida  of  gnat  slaMli^.  aapaUe.  ler  a  tiasa.  of  nsM^ 
tfaaaalisaafaMaMid.  (I  k««  altawn  ihit  the  photo-chloride  made  by 
pmtr  abMlaal  MBM  alao  akemi  this  aMMity.) 

TMaaairiUHtiMi  ia  net  hy  niinlaaH.  »ot  it  is  of  the  nature  ota 
lake,  aad  dM  aaalKy  of  sOiw  eUorida  te  tte  snbealt  is  of  a  pnigraaai*ely 

MrtMM  af  sabahlorida  are  held  with 

IMa  ia  aa  mumflkm;  it  b  aaay  l«  lora  cbaaieal  pboto- 

tahmafMfKlieaaCMftehlatida.  MMh  of  Ihia  latter 

I  hfaU  ateia  aaU;  with  hsat  aa  addilioMU  qnan- 

,  aail  ee  as,  aatil  the  laat  portioBs  may  require  hoors  of 


ehhaida  and  sabdiletide  eeostitates 
■ila.«iaM  lalaat  iaufls,  aad  of  the 


or  «M 


I  a<  •  akasaiwl  thaoiT  h  to 
ita  aha^  la  aapWa.  aal  aaly  the  paanl  naait  of  a  laaatiaa,  bat  also 
«haMaai^tey  liiti  ulaairtii.  Ia  Iha  pMMat  Mtler— the  aatioa  of  light 
«a  drcr  Alnrida  thsra  are  two  aaah  aaaodary  laela  af  a  qniu  remark- 
,  l»  wMah.  thoagh  let  fi^lMMVl  kBsaa.aoaKp»aBalioB  haa 
,  hat  whieh.  I  Ihiak.  will  be  taaad  to  be  readily  and 
I  by  Iha  plwH»-aMiaMi  tbaety. 
I.  WkM  rihw  Ateide  ia  eapeeed  la  1^  there  is  a  certain  panse,  an 
■lanal,  *iriiw  wWA  easy  Ultk  aalfaa  lahae  pleas.  After  this  the 
iiliialai  III!  Ill  Mfidty;  this  fMt  ta  ao  aaMpienoas  as  lo  attract  tbe 
ItsaliHi  af  avHT  eae  wha  eaaaiaa  iUorida  paper. 
Tlw  anfcMllna  ta :— Light  pink  or  violet  pholo^cliloride  is  vastly 
L  la  tf^  ttfli  bMIs  aklari4ik  a  fact  easily  prsred  by  pre- 
r  1101  auliiwad  ptatn  AltaMi  hjr  aay  of  the  efaemioal  means  I  have 
:  it  aad  whila  aUoride.  each  ia  a  pasty  eon- 


rtripe  ef  paper  aai  exposing  aide  by  side;  the 
ifailhaAKhaat^tiavarystrikiag.  How,  the  tot  aatioa  of  light 
I  Ii  III  Iwai  ma  llglil  wiliMaail  iibiiln  nhlnriili  snil  -hilit 
that  to  «glaf  aa  bat  MtfaiWUa  iftal  toprodoesd.  As  aooa  aa  the 
phot»«bia(i4a  to  aaaa  luiiij  Iha  I  lulig  beeoMa  rapid.  The  time 
rafnind  lor  Iha  Int  loraatioa  of  Iha  |kat»chlarida  gim  liae  to  the 
paaaa  wWah  to  obasnaUa. 

S.  Whan  pSM.  Haial,  iilvar  ehlorida  to  aipoosd  to  li|^  the  darkening 
rt»aa«tiiBpaiBt,aadllMaTirt«aily  aseaaa.    Allhongh 


■Mm  kika  yle^    tt  w—  kmmt  Ikal  S4  <l  la  n«M  SA  aet  dufcaa,  n«a  kgr 


TM« 


immmn.tktJktawmtitimti  il  tym|iiini  f  Hl*fc    I*  — y  >*.'. 
italUtolHaMSBsaaa  fcil.  snewti  ssajaMiil.  1  nil  Vtt  ' —  ' — -*  *' 
^^^^'^  ^  MSiSSsi-diUsrtto was  ftmed la tb. 


ks  i»- 


the  mass  may  he  constantly  agitated  so  as  to  expose  fresh  portions 
whilst  it  ia  kept  moist,  or,  better,  kept  under  water,  the  action  of  light 
after  a  few  days'  exposure  ends  almost  wholly,  and  though  the  chloride 
now  seems  perfectly  black,  analysis  shows  that  the  amount  of  chloride 
altered  has  been  very  small — perhaps  a  twentieth.  For  this  well-known 
and  moat  remarkable  fact  I  believe  no  explanation  has  ever  been  offered. 

It  is  to  be  explained,  I  think,  as  follows  : — When  light  acts  on  moist 
silver  chloride,  acid  products  are  formed  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  fully  made  out,  but  whose  presence  is  certain.  (If  the  exposure  is 
made  mider  water,  the  water  reddens  litmus ;  it  does  not  bleach  it.) 
These  acid  products  would  instantly  destroy  silver  snbchloride  isolated. 
As  long  as  the  quantity  of  subchloride  present,  and  combined  with 
normal  chloride,  is  small,  the  protecting  power  of  the  normal  chloride 
saves  the  subchloride  from  decomposition.  The  ability  of  normal 
chloride  to  protect  the  sobsalt  rapidly  diminishes,  as  already  mentioned, 
as  the  proportion  of  the  latter  increases.  These  forces  in  time  find  an 
equihbriam  (as  in  tlie  case  of  many  other  chemical  reactions)  in  which 
the  quantity  of  subchloride  becomes  constant,  and  any  excess  that  is 
formed  by  light  beyond  the  quantity  which  the  chloride  can  protect  is  in- 
stantly destroyed  ;  consequently,  even  the  most  protracted  exposure  fails 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  subchloride  beyond  its  limit. 

The  complete  cessation  of  .the  reducing  action  of  light,  after  a  certain 
very  small  fraction  of  the  chloride  present  has  been  attacked,  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  oxysalt  theory ;  for,  if  a  small  portion  of  the  chloride 
tuui  been  converted  into  Ag^  0  CIj,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a 
ooutinoanoe  of  the  same  agencies  at  work  should  not  affect  the  residue, 
and  so  go  on  iu4il  the  whole  of  the  silver  chloride  passes  into  the  new  con- 
dition. No  theory  deserves  serious  consideration  that  does  not  offer  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  two  conspicuous  facts  :  the  pause  at  the 
ootaet,  and  tbe  eessation  of  action  as  soon  as  a  certain  small  proportion 
of  diloride  is  rednoed. 

A  confirmation  of  the  explanation  here  offered  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the 
fact  that  black  forms  of  photo-chloride,  chemically  formed,  are  almost 
wholly  unacted  on  by  light  By  treating  metallic  silver  in  a  state  of  line 
ditision*  with  sodium  bypo-chlorite,  black  photo-chloride  is  easily  formed, 
which,  after  two  or  three  treatments  with  hypo-chlorite  solution,  gives  up 
"Mitliiiig  to  cold  nitric  acid.  It  is  almost  wholly  insensitive  to  light, 
becanse  as  fast  as  normal  chloride  is  decomposed  by  light  it  is  recon- 
stituted by  tlie  conversion  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of  subchloride 
present  to  normal  chloride.  The  chloride  and  subchloride  are  in  an 
eqoilibriam,  which  the  action  of  hglit  does  not  alter. 

H.  Cabet  Lea. 


jporeign  llotcs  antj  ^etois. 

— # — 

Tax  Gannan  Kmperor,  on  his  recent  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean  to 
Athena  and  Constantinople,  took  especial  pleasure  in  causing  from  time  to 
tioie  a  nambcr  of  views  of  the  deck  of  his  vessel  to  be  taken,  presumably 
by  that  favoured  individoal  known  as  "  Hof  Photograph."  It  is  possible 
that  his  Imperial  Majes^  m»f  have  attempted  to  beguile  the  tedium  of 
his  voyage  with  a  penuM  of  some  of  those  critifjue»  that  have  recently 
appsaiad  in  varioos  English  photographic  publications,  the  tendency  of 
wUah  haa  been  to  show  that  the  principal  merit  of  the  old  masters  lay  in 
their  sneeeasfol  grouping — the  technical  execution  of  their  works  being 
a  comparatively  insignificant  matter  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
AVbether  or  not  his  Majesty  has  become  a  convert  to  this  "  higher  criti- 
cism,"  he,  ou  one  occasion,  when  the  above-mentioned  Court  photographer 
was  getting  things  ready  for  an  exposure,  undertook  to  act  as  poser  in 
chief  to  that  fiuetionary  himself.  He  thereupon  ordered  his  crew  about 
— the  one  man  to  lie  down,  tbe  other  to  stand  up,  some  to  swarm  the 
shionds,  otheiB,  doubtless,  to  haul  home  cables,  weigh  anchor,  and  tug  at 
nuning  gear,  halyards,  and  brail,  and  when  their  situations  were  sufli- 
dently  varioil  and  pictureaqne  to  please  the  Imperial  artistic  sense,  the 
Imperial  voice  exclaimed  in  sonorous  tones  "  Ready,"  and  the  Imperial 
Court  photogr^>her  let  fly  and  registered  the  result.  The  resulting 
negative  will  probably  be  as  valuable  an  "  historic  souvenir  "  as  the  pen- 
kaife  which  his  Majesty  borrowed  at  a  banquet  to  cut  a  cigar,  and  perhaps 
will  have  the  invaloable  effect  of  strengthening  the  higher  art  criticism 
alluded  to  above  by  exhibiting  an  Emperor  as  one  of  its  disciples. 


Haaa  Jacob  Jtnn  has  recently  invented  and  introduced  in  Germany  a 
new  bromide  of  silver  printing  paper  without  gelatine.     A  number  of 

rimena  of  prints  obtaued  with  it  were  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of 
Pbotograpbischer  Vercin,  in  Berlin.  Among  these  an  enlargement  of 
an  architectural  view  was  conspicuous  for  its  excellent  tone  obtained  with- 
oat  any  retooohing.    An  ezcellenlly  executed  portrait  enlargement  gave 

•  Far  nek  panDtM,  metaUio  larer  ii  best  obtained  by  precipitating  tlie  nitrata 
with  Mdiaa  hitasids  in  szoms,  and,  without  washing,  addinK  a  solution  of  mill: 
ragar.  In  a  (aw  bour*  tha  Kaetioii  ii  complete  (Laval's  metliod).  If  the  presence  of 
av  andaeompoMd  ozida  la  feared,  the  prodact  may  be  washed  with  ammonia. 
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evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  material  is  one  which  can  be  worked  npon 
botli  with  pencil  and  crayons  perfectly  satisfactorily.  All  the  dilliculties 
previously  experienced  in  attempting  to  colour  bromide  of  silver  papor,  on 
account  of  tlie  impermeable  film,  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  this  material ; 
and  the  meeting  was  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  high  value  of  the  new 
invention ,  Dr.  Mcyderbauer  being  especially  enthusiastic  in  his  encomiums. 

Apropos  of  an  acid  fixing  bath,  it  is  pointed  out  by  A.  Lainer,  in  the 
Photographi»che  t'orre»p(mdenz,i\iS,i  it  hardens  and  contracts  the  gelatine. 
To  prove  this  he  softened  two  sheets  of  gelatine  of  fifty-five  millimetres 
length  in  water,  which  caused  an  elongation  of  two  millimetres.  One  of 
these  leaves,  when  placed  in  an  acid  fixing  bath,  in  ten  minutes  contracted 
to  its  original  lengtli,  becoming,  at  the  same  time,  harder  and  thinner ;  the 
other,  being  placed  in  the  ordinary  fixing  bath,  became  f  omewhat  longer 
and  thicker — facts  which  speak  considerably  in  favour  of  the  acid  bath. 

Gastise,  in  the  lilomteur  de  la  Photographie,  gives  the  following  receipt  for 
platinum  toning.  Dissolve,  not  above  55°  C,  30  parts  chloride  of  sodium 
and  10  parts  double  tartrate  of  sodium  in  ;100  parts  water ;  add,  while 
stirring,  5  to  7  parts  of  a  solution  of  platinum  chloride  1  to  10,  and  dilute 
the  lot  to  1000  parts. 

Mb.  T.  H.  DrFFiELD  will  probably  be  pleased  to  hear  that  his  excellent 
article  on  detective  cameras  is  being  translated  or  summarised  in  nearly 
all  the  principal  photographic  joiirnals  of  the  Continent. 

Db.  Miethe  has  recently  published  a  treatise,  entitled  Xitr  Acttnometric 
Astronomisch'PliotOflrapliischer  I'ixatem  Aiifnahmen,  which  will  be  received 
with  considerable  attention  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of 
photography  to  astronomical  purposes.  The  principle  which  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  researches  of  which  the  book  in  question  contains 
an  account,  is  that  enunciated  some  time  ago  by  Jansgen,  that  the  density 
of  the  developed  image  of  a  star  is  directly  proportional  to  its  light  in- 
tensity whfn  the  period  of  exposure  is  the  same  for  the  stars  compared. 
Against  this  position  practical  astronomers  had  maintained  that  expe- 
rience showed  that  the  difference  of  density  in  the  images  of  stars  of 
different  brightness  could  not  be  equalised  by  merely  lengthening  the  ex- 
posure, and  that  the  image  of  the  less  bright  stars,  no  matter  how  long 
the  exposure,  always  appeared  fainter.  The  result  of  Dr.  Miethe's  re- 
searches, which  have  been  extended  to  include  all  the  different  coloured 
stars,  goes  to  show  that,  within  cei-tain  very  wide  limits,  the  facts  corre- 
spond very  nearly  with  Janssen's  law,  but  that  when  ordinary  jioji-ortho- 
chromatic  plates  are  used  density  increases  much  more  slowly  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  exposure  in  the  case  of  red  and  yellow  stars 
than  in  the  case  of  blue  or  violet  stars — a  fact  which  explains  the  discre- 
pancy hitherto  observed  between  Janssen's  principle  and  actual  fact  in  a 
variety  of  instances — faint  stars  being  usually  yellowish  rather  than  blue. 
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OB  Fixing  the  Latent  Images  on  PHOTOCRArHic  Plates  or  Sheets. 
(A  comiuunicatioa  from  abroad  by  Charles  Spiro,  of  the  City,  County,  and 

State  of  New  York,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Gentleman.) 
No.  13,523.     Wiluam  Phillips  Thompson,  F.C.S.,  M.I.M.E.,  of  the  Agency 

for  Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  6,  Lord-street,  Liveriiool,  and  6,  Bank-street, 

Manchester,  both  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  and  323,  High  Holborn,  in  tlie 

Comity  of  Middlesex. — Xvrember^,  1889. 
This  invention  relates  partly  to  means  for  developing  the  latent  images  of 
photographic  plates  or  sheets  without  a  dark  room,  and  has  partly  for  its  object 
to  i>rovide  a  developing  mixture  whereby  a  complete  isolation  of  actinic  rays 
of  light  from  the  developing  jiliotographic  plate  or  sheet  will  be  secured,  whUe 
a  clear  view  of  the  developing  image  may  be  obtained. 

In  developing  a  pliotographic  plate  or  .sheet  in  a  dark  room,  as  heretofore,  in 
which  the  only  light  was  the   dim  light  admitted  through  niby  or  orange- 
coloured  glass  useil  to  exclude  the  actinic  rays,  it  was  possible  for  the  operator 
to  watch  the  jirogress  of,  and  control,  the  development  only  by  removing  the 
'     jdate  or  sheet  from  the  developing  l)ath  from  time  to  time  and  holding  it  up  to 
J    tlie  light  for  inspection,  which  process  was  wearisohio  and,  in  many  instances, 


destnictive  to  the  plate,  owing  to  the  incomplete  exclusion  of  the  actinic  ray^i 
and  the,  perhaps,  extreme  sensitivcnes.s  of  tlie  jilate. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences  and  attain  tlie  objects  of  the  invention,  a  mi.\:- 
ture  is  provided  consisting  of  any  of  the  oniiuary  and  well-known  developei-s, 
such  as  i>yrogalIic  aciil  anil  soila,  or  liydroqiilnone,  in  combination  witli  a  non- 
actinic,  transparent  colouring  matter,  preferably  oninge  aniline,  or  a  luixtHrc 
of  the  same  and  carmine  aniline,  where  the  plate  or  sheet  to  be  developed  is 
very  sensitive. 

In  preparing  this  non-actininif  developing  mixture,  at  present,  the  inventor 
takes,  preferably,  hydroquinone  for  the  <leveloper,  and  to  one  pint  thereof  adds 
a  solution  composed  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  w.ater  (to  energise  the  solu- 
tion) to  make  one  ounce,  and  two  parts  of  orange  aniline  and  one  part  of  car- 
mine to  make  half  an  ounce,  thoroughly  mixed  so  as  to  form  a  completely 
saturated  and  dark  orange-coloured  snhitioii  of  diluted  alcohol. 

This  solution  is  first  well  strained  to  remove  all  extraneous  matter,  and  then 
combined  with  the  develojier,  as  before  stated. 

This  mixture  is  poured  into  a  developing  tray,  ,ind  the  photographic  plate 
or  sheet  to  be  developed  trausfen-ed  from  the  ]ilate  holder  into  the  non-actinic 
bath  thus  prejiared,  either  in  the  dark  room,  afterwarils  admitting  the  li"ht 
thereinto,  or  removing  the  bath  with  the  containeil  plate  into  the  light,  or°by 
any  well  known  or  approved  means  for  effecting  this  transfer  in  the  light  with- 
out exposing  the  plate  or  sheet  thereto. 

The  non-actinic  bath  will  conqiletely  exclude  the  actinic  rays  from  the  im- 
mersed plate  or  sheet,  and,  the  developing  mixture  being  perfectly  clear,  the 
development  will  proceed  in  full  view  of  the  operator,  who  may  thus  easily 
note  the  progress  of  the  development. 

When  the  image  is  found  to  he  fully  developed,  the  plate  or  sheet  may  be 
transferred  in  the  light  to  a  bath  of  any  of  the  usual  iixiiig  agents,  such  as  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  the  Iwth  quickly  covered  with  a  dark  cloth  ;  or  the  fixing 
Kith  may  be  likewise  rendered  iion-actiuic  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  same 
non-actinic  colouring  matter. 

The  transfer  of  the  developed  plate  or  sheet  from  the  non-actinic  developing 
bath  into  the  fixing  bath  in  the  light  may  be  tlius  effected  without  clouding 
the  image,  insomuch  as  the  aniline  colouring  matter  forms  a  perfect  solution 
and  tills  tlie  jiores  of  the  gelatine  film,  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  iion-actinic^ 
envelope  over  the  film,  lasting  until  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath. 
The  fixing  action  then  imnie(.Uatcly  commencing,  light  has  no  further  effect  on 
the  film. 

The  projiortioiis  of  the  developer  and  coloured  solutions  above  given  will 
yield  a  safe  and  efficient  develoi>er.  If  the  tray  is  no  larger  than  nece.s.s,iry  to  be 
h.alf  filled  by  the  mixture.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  operator  will  determine  the  de]>th  of  colour  in  the  mixture. 

The  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  make  future  ap|ilication  for  the  non-actinic 
fixing  mixture  hereinbefore  refened  to. 

Claims : — 1.  The  combination,  with  a  ]ihotogra]ihic  develojier,  of  a  non- 
.ictinic  transp.irent  colouring  matter,  substantially  as  and  for  the  jturpose 
specified.  2.  The  combination,  with  a  iihotograjihic  developer,  of  a  non- 
actinic  solution  of  aniline  colouring  matter,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purpose  specified.  3.  The  combination,  with  a  photographic  developer,  of 
orange  aniline,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

Improvements  in  Photographebs'  Printing  Frames. 
No.  16,827.     Albert  Towers,  1,  Victoria-terrace,  Egerton-street,  New 
Brighton,  Cheshire. — Xovetidjer  9,  1889. 
A  SPRING  attached  to  photographers'  printing  frames  for  printing  from  negiv- 
ti\es.     1  place  my  spring  at  the  back  of  the  frame  as  is  usual  in  these  frames, 
but  secureil  so  as  to  have  no  sliding  action.     Tlie  springs  heretofore  in  use  are 
usually  secured  to  the  frames  by  a  pin,  rivet,  or  screw,  and  move  upon  it  as  a 
centre  in  applying  or  removing  the  pressure  of  the  spring  to  the  pressure 
board  or  back,  the  .sliding  action  of  tlie  sqiring,  so  worked,  acting  upon  the 
]>ressure  board  or  back  causes  it  to  move,  thereby  causing  a  coiresponding 
movement  in  the  negative  or  sensitised  pajier,  damaging  or  destroying  the 
copy. 

My  improvement  is  a  bow  spring  hinged  to  the  side  of  the  frame  at  the  back, 
.so  that  direct  jiressure  only  is  ajijilied  to  the  pressure  boanl  when  applying  or 
removing  its  pressure,  all  .sliding  action  being  avoided,  and  the  securing  of  the 
spring  when  pressed  down,  by  an  arrangement  similar  in  action  to  an  ordin.ary 
tolt  for  doors. 


— » 

MEETINGS   OP  SOCIETIES   FOB  NEXT    WEEK. 


Dat«  ol  Meeting. 


December  17 
17 


NftiDB  ol  Society. 


Pbic»  of  Meeting. 


North  London !  HycldeItonHa]],Upper-8t.,Isliiigtoir 

180,  West  Ilegent-street,  Glasgow. 
Tbo  Studio,  Ghancery-lane,  Boltou. 
Queen's  Hotel,  Chfton. 


Glasgow  &Wosi  of  Scotland  Am. 

17 ;  Bolton  Club  

18...     I  Bristol  and  W.  of  £ng.  Amatenr 

18 1  Bury    

18 Hyde    

IS '  Manchester  Camera  Club 

18 ]  Ediuburjrh  Photo.  Clnb 

18 Photographic  Club 

19 '  London  and  Provincial 


Victoria  Hotel. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton's  Hotel, Flee  t-street,E.C, 

Masons  Hall  Tarern,  Bosinghall-st. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ordinaiy  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last, — Mr, 
James  Glashier  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  formal  business  was  soon  transacted,  when  Mr.  G.  H.  Whipplk,  tlie 
Superintendent  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  discoursed  upon  The  Applications  of 
Photography  to  Meteorological  Purposes,  Mr.  Debenham's  paper  on  The  Kstima- 
tioii  of  the  BJfciency  of  Plate  Backings  having  been  ppstpoued  in  con8e<iuenc» 
of  a  death  in  that  gentleman's  family. 
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Mr.  WUppI*  iBtraaucwl  hU  uil|)ect  by 

"*  ^*     **     I  of  DMlMffolOflCSI 


I  hi*  early  applicatioiu  of 
by' to  th*  n^itxitioa  of  nMUorolo(ieaI  pbenoonu,  more  notably  the 
Mriy  IttogtUfk,  ilwiiniiil  by  Mr.  JofiUn  ia  tke  nraumtrliom  of  tht  FalmnuOi 
J>^gttrimteStri*lt  ta  1M&  la  tUi  CMe  VAt  duniag  acrou  the  vacnons 
mmeiom  lln  iiiiiij  niliiaa  actad  on  a  baaa  of  louithre  aiatcrial  which  was 
Maat  oa  •  dodt-4ii<raa  4ma.  n*  aptakar  abo  latored  to  the  early  labonrx 
af  lTc»aHt  la  TkotagnfUeally  raeartiag  ilai  trie  and  other  atmoiplieric 
'  chaMt^  Altar  waa  iMMMdaf  Am  aa^jM,  ka  dcanibol  iu  <lrUil  the  Kew 
laMiiiH  iaitoaaMati  aa  aaad  at  laaaiat,  aet  aaly  at  Kew  but  at  the  uumeroiu 
•lh«  iiliwiilinlfal  aUiioaa  when  the  Kew  ayateiu  ha*  been  adopted.  )(r. 
Tfhiiiala'i  flaa  of  il— iiaatiatiat  wa^  ia  the  caae  of  instruments  too  complex 
m  loo  haaa  to  ba  ftf*''y  ahowa,  to  tnt  paqiatt  oa  the  icnea  photographs  of 
a*  aiwanbM  aaA  thaa  achaiatir  diaaaaM  of  Aa  naaatlil  parta.  In  the  case 
at  the  DOVfiBiih  ha  aurfa  rary  clear  how  tht  WroeMtrie  oohimn  was  photo- 
Bashed  erery  alternate  hoar,  a  anall  |aa  jat  aorini;  to  fllaadaate  the  empty 
■at  af  the  tabe,  aad  a  portnit  waa  aaad  to  (itix^  the  inMja  of  the  top  of  the 

*r . ^  .V j.^^  J,—,  ,j|j^  clothea  tba  raTolrii^  dram. 

■ON  iiiwOni.  aad  the  anaaffmaat  of  the 
>  whiak  gi««i  tae  datnm  Vat,  waa  azplained. 


Ia  tha  caw  «f  the  Ihawiiaiaidl  two  thinaoaaal—  an  aaad,  oae  dry  balb  and 
Iha  other  wet  balK  aad  tha  neordiaf  ny  ikiaea  thraa^  a  break  ia  the 
■■•VT  iriaaia  Tm  Tarieas  sanshiaa  mawfaia  wen  aflarwafda  daasribeil, 
I^B  WVkk  aa«M  aeeoaet  waa  cHaa  cf  tba  Tarioas  photoarapUe  methods 
laaiamd.  whkk  laijil  ftaaa  tba  oht  TJhotyie  and  the  Duaenaotype  to 
arfatiao-btaaiMa  parar,  aMcfc  la  aav  amtarivrif  aaad ;  bat  aatifqnite  recently 
WxeOmwr  waa BMla aa aC 
Mr. 


Maetii^  dwkalail  ■Mlag)  waaM 


^    k  wa«  aaaooaead  that  tha  neit 
OB  tka  Slst  iairtaaU 


TBI  LOXDOX  AKD  FBOVDraAL  PHOTOORAPHIC  ABBOCUTIOIf. 
DKinasa  S,-Mr.  O.  W.  Atkiaa  In  the  cbatr. 
Mr.  A.  Coimxf  ehowwl  the  roaaha  of  aooM  aipeiiaeats  ia  tha  bm  of  car- 

1— iw  aad  eiheaoai  danlopais. 

ta  <ilh«  of  tiaaa  davak^en 

if  aada  «M  la  eaaaa  tha  aetioa  to  ba  slower 

by  ahoat  •*•  tkaaa ;  tt  tha  saaM  tiaM  tka  iMafa  aofairad  a  aiora  rnnk-in 


aaaiia  aot  kavartaat  eicMt  if  raqakad  fer  jparitiTas  by  n 
ao  Jka  i  ilt^  aamaaf  If  ilih  ir|nl  fiW '■  I*!-  ffln 
Mr.  J.  &  &  WwaaMKUl  tel  mUmI  tha  aMM  aCMt.  bat  had 
(loaa  la«  by  Ika  «•  if  kraiMi 
a  Tin  iMf  anaaaia  waa 


light 
the 


Mr.  J.  J^WMBAftaifseaaliMiinililllMofthenseof  thaalr|iaacn.aa 
himaiial  ««fT  i«aav  U  tba  air  tawb.  bal  IMtar  aad  aMva  eoavaet  ia 
torn.  Draa4api  Npaanllac  yntlaaa  af  Ibi  baana  fM«  aad  Igaia  wen 
■baara.  a»l  ttmltm  iaaa  a«a  lanUlr  laataaad  by  tha  apaator.  It  waa 
Mfalad  oat  ttat  iaamm  aa  aafe  aa  ariali  aMtlht  ba  raiday  iaiMOTol  by 
aaibl  wtianIlM  wfik  tba  aU  af  thblartWiiit  For  Dattfaif  ta  a  back- 
-  -   -  •        •     -    ■    iwlataflbiheaawaalaldeoaitoihield 

baebpaaad.  By  kaactac  this  mask 
faaia*  II,  tha  e^fa  waa  aoftaB»L  A 
'  thi  iftay  10  aaaM  MMilUlg  Ilka 


UmI  a  <My  omM  appHaaliaa  oflba  taamaMat 
IbfBa  by  iilajjll  tba  •peay  oa  to  tiaaaa  paper, 
rad  a  poMIra  aMad  oat  aa  eriloloid,  aad  com- 
if  tba  wbHa^  laiifckM  wba<b»  hattar  im«>Ii  of 


was  aot  tai  tba  caOalaU  aadataaath,  bat  oaly  !■  the  Iba. 

Mr.  WcLUMim  aoUead  that  Mr.  Cbahnao  had  atated  that  wasblnf  aoda 
rfm  wBaa  ■■illiii.  bat  tIM  jwa  laaloaati  of  soda  did  aot.    He  (Mr. 

Otbit  iiiwim  iMk*  <•  ^"^  "M*  *^  MtUaary  waablag  soda  withoat 
r  aay  wBaa»»*.  ar  aay  «giiaii  balaaaa  tba  aetloa  af  that  aad  of  tha 


\£^. 


enUtlad  TV 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

0»  T1iiiT«laT,  I>».»nil»'T  .'.,  Mr.  A.  H"B»i.rr  Hurmn  nad  a  . 
M»»,Uinl  <•/  Kf'flln^,  .-   .-,  .\,t.     Major  J.  f.  Nott  la  the 

Prettew  U  tho  taadlaa  of  the  mmt  tha  Samtary  idaead  «B  the  Ubie  a 
haxly  f%aallte  lllliir  ll  eaM^ltaMt,  Maitoa  4  Ce.  tar  aabibitkia: 
alaoaiiaMiiigh^WH^a  imMm  darit  a^  ttedad  laaip  ta-  aaa  la  opUnl 
laBlanliilaNa.wbtakkMlbaaa««lH4brlfeH.  A.Ai«ai^orRydc  la 
IbtsabaUarflsiwillil  tm  uwaaal  itlia  tatwoa  tba  lartanr  nd  the 
lMla(BOMNi«r.aadtba«balaiaanBi«edhr  •>>•(  to  aa  onliaary  tripoil  if 
«■*«<.  TW  apaawtas,  ahlrb  la  calk.!  tha  •'Perfected  laetarrr's  desk,  U 
bakHtaBMkt  mikhj  Maaan.  Wegrettl  k  taaitaa.  ^    ^ 

"     "'        '    li*«y^.a«w«*ttr  tho^tklnBt  ttaatls*  diaHag  with  the 

U'iL'Xi^imnMi'ShSL    ■TMMSaa^that^RMd.iirtb 


ackad  by  «kaae%  bat  laliitellMtaal :  aad  be  drew  a  aaricad  dktMiOB 

■  tta  MlaMita  Md  arttala  way  af  loakiag  at  aalanl  seaaaa  aad  okMa. 

•ktak  Mbwtd  MMfcaWM*  B»da  by  Mr.  Darlaoa,  Rwr. 


aarjr  Dimwimf  f^a^naL  vbai 
fcwaailiatlaa     aaaUBgat 


ibar  It,  will  ba  Sailing  utul  Railing  Onli- 

Mr.  I.yoael  tlartt  will  read  a  paper  and  gire  a 


■OICTU  LOVDOX  PHOTOOBAVHIC  SOarTT. 
_  1^— Mr.  A.  Maakia  la  lb*  ehalr. 

>imi  (Mr.  i.  TMD  Taylai)  |MMat«l  a  boaad  tolaae  of  Thi 
Jorassf  Ph  limilMii  AtmaaO  tar  MHk. 


The  Hon.  Skcretabt  exhibited  and  explained  a  Thoniton-Pickar.l  instan- 
taneoti.i  and  time  shutter,  which  was  considered  a  very  good  instrument. 

Mr.  T.  Lawday  sliowed  a  print  on  albiimenised  paper  with  several  streaky 
m.irlis  across. 

Mr.  Mackie  eiidaiued  that  the  albumen  had  cracked  before  printing, 
through  the  paper  becoming  too  drj-. 

Mr.  \V.  Bishop  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  Lantern  Sllik  Making.  After 
referring  to  the  history  of  photographic  lantern  slides  from  the  days  of  wet 
collo.lion,  through  the  gelatinochloride  plates  of  Edwanls,  Cowan,  and 
VVarnerke,  to  the  bromide  plates  of  the  present  day,  he  said  that  lantern 
sliiles  were  of  two  classes— those  made  in  the  camera  and  those  printed  by 
contact  with  the  negative.  Dealing  witli  the  first  class,  a  simple  form  of 
apparatus  was  illustrateil  on  the  blacklioard,  after  which  the  production  of 
slides  by  contact  was  demonstrated  by  the  exposure,  development,  and  fixing 
of  a  number  of  plate^  both  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen  being  used  as  de- 
relopers.  Cleanine  emulsion  from  the  backs  (by  means  of  Sapolio),  vaniishing, 
masking,  and  finishing  were  successively  dealt  with ;  tlie  adoption  of  distinctive 
colours  for  binding  being  recommended,  and  the  proiwr  marking  of  the  top  of 
the  face  of  the  completed  slide  Ixing  insisted  on.  Mr.  Bishop  fnrtlier  said  that, 
although  the  actual  demonstration  hatl  been  confined  to  Thomas's  plates,  he 
wisholto  acknowledge  the  courtesy  he  had  received  from  the  Britannia  Works 
ComiHiny  in  answer  to  inquiries,  and  he  exhibited  a  frame  of  twelve  slides 
which  he  had  printed  on  that  Company's  new  "Alpha"  plates,  showing  the 
richness  and  gradation  of  tone  obtamable  with  them  by  various  modifications 
of  exixisiire  and  development    Tliese  excited  much  interest. 

Mr.  Mai'kie  then  exiosed  ami  successfidly  develojied  a  coUodio-bromide- 
emubion  slide,  the  rapiaity  of  the  operation  .attracting  considerable  attention. 

Referring  to  marking  slides,  Mr.  Tavi.ou  said  that  the  Birmingham  Society 
had  adapted  a  white  line  along  the  top  with  particuhirs  of  the  subjects  written 
on. 

Mr.  U  Mkolaxd  stated  that  he  had  used  a  baking  dish  with  hot  water  under 
for  quickly  drying  coUodio-bromide  plates :  he  also  found  it  desirable  to  gum 
the  bin<ling  slips  about  three  times,  to  prevent  their  coming  off  with  heat. 

Mr.  Bishop  fonfld  that  iMste  was  better  for  binding  slides  than  gum,  as  it 
dill  not  cnirk  off,  and  that  the  hydroquinone  developer  could  be  used  many 
tinies  and  yet  tievelop  well,  only  requirint;  rather  longer  time. 

.Mr.  Nkwman  then  »howe<l  and  explained  an  ingenious  hand  camera. 

On  Daoembar  17  the  Platinotyi>e  (Company  will  give  a  demonstration. 


EA.ST  DUL'WICH  AND  PECKHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Decuibm  8,— The  President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards)  in  the  chair. 

Mr,  JoBli  HuwsoK  (Britannia  Works  Company)  attended  and  read  a  paper 
oo  JTaiotyiiM  and  Vonlarl  I'rintimj  un  Bminiile  Paper. 

Meaata.  Tnomaa  Cadett  and  Kirby  were  elected  menibers,  and  two  other  - 
gentlemen  propMed. 

Friday,  tM  aOth  Instant,  being  a  lantern  night,  the  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Shawbnry  Hall,  Lordship-iana,  S.E. 

* 

LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
DaciMBCR  3,— The  Presideot  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Daaaan  read  a  pajwr  on  Jlnml  Cameras.  He  btought  sseveral 
baml  cameras  for  ioapection,  including  the  one  he  used  himself.  Mr.  J. 
Fallowfield  sent  a  specimen  of  the  "  l-Vicile,"  and  Messrs.  Hanlcastle  &  Co. 
the  "  Hawkcye,"  sold  by  Meiaia.  8.  Fry  *  Co.  On  the  walls  were  exhibited  a 
line  rollc<-tion  of  enlarnmenta  from  haml-cAmera  negatives  by  Mr.  Dresser, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  he  exhibited  about  one  hundred  sli<les  by 
the  lantern. 

BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
DacKXBU  5,— Mr.  E.  N.  Ashworth  nresitling. 

Mr.  C.  K.  IMton  showed  Hughes's  metal  lantern  slide  binders,  and  Mr.  W. 
Banks  a  15  x  12  enlar^ng  eamera. 

Mr.  CBARUca  J.  P.TtriXW  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Altahiment  of  Perma- 
ntnn  i«  Silttr  Albnmenurd  Prinln.  He  considered  more  jirints  fadeil  from 
iasaOciaat  flxing  than  flnom  anything  else.  He  mlvocated  the  use  of  two  hypo 
baths,  as  he  found  that  hypo  and  silver  in  certain  proiiortions  formed  an. 
inaolnUe  compound  of  hyporalphite  of  silver,  whicli  coulil  not  bo  washeil  out, 
bot  which  if  it  had  been  idaced  m  a  second  bath  would  have  Ixien  ilLssolved. 

♦ 

COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
DaOHBtR  4,— Mr.  President  Andrews  in  the  chair,  and  a  fair  attendance  of 
members,  ,   ,  . 

After  the  transaction  of  rontlne  business,  Mr.  H.  Stubmky  procee<led  to 
give  his  demonstration  of  The  Cotil  JMh  PMiaoli/jK  Process.  Commencing 
by  descrifateg  the  printing  operations,  he  remarked  that  he  was  in  some  dout)t 
as  to  tba  aneoeM  of  his  ex|ioaition  that  evening,  as  the  paper  on  which  his 
priata  ware  prepared  had  lieen  purchased  over  six  month  ago,  and  some  of  the 
prepand  prints  had  lieen  done  over  a  month  ;  ami,  further,  that  they  had  not 
haaa  atorwl,  as  directe<l  in  the  instnictions,  in  a  calcium  tube,  but  merely  in 
that  in  which  the  najier  U  sent  out,  which  had  l>een  kept  in  his  dark  room 
without  any  »|«cial  elfort  to  prevent  access  of  damp.  However,  alter  a  full 
dewription  of  the  process,  derelopmeiil  waa  proceeded  with,  and  all  the  prints 
(with  one  exception,  which  was  overprintcl)  came  up  remarkably  well,  a  tact 
whldi  speaks  highly  for  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  in  reply  to  a  question  a.H  to  permanence, 
Mr.  Josr-s  F.C.S.,  state-i  that  he  had  sul>iectc<l  a  print  by  the  process  to  some- 
t«ts,  such  as  lioiliug  in  <lilnte  hydrochloric  acid,  without  the  image  liemg 
affected,  aUbongh  the  paper  support  sufferetl  total  destruction. 

Many  memhen  oxpreesed  it  as  their  opinion  that  tbe  instnictions  sent  out 
witli  the  iiaper  were  such  as  woubi  deter  many  from  availing  themselves  ot  tue 
many  ailvantagaa  of  the  paper,  but  after  having  seen  tlie  process  demonstrated 
they  wookl  ao  longer  be  afraid  to  take  it  up. 
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Prints  ilevelopeil  by  the  brush  metho<I  were  shown  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Dbw,  who 
also  detailed  some  experiences  in  working. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Sturmey  for  his  instructive 

The  President  handed  round  a  negative  and  also  a  print  from  an  enlarged 
negative  of  the  same,  showiuK  how  an  original  wliich  might  be  too  thin  to  l>e  of 
use  (as  this  one  was)  could  be  reproducetl  in  a  siitis factory  manner. 

« 
SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

DECEUBKIt  5. 

A  practical  demonstration  by  the  Seciietaby  (Mr.  E.  Beck)  of  Iloio  to  I  se 
an  Optieal  Lantern,  with  upecial  referfnre  to  the  Oxyhjidrogen  Limelight,  was 
given.  He  said  that  members  and  the  public  generally  had  got  a  notion  that 
tlie  use  of  the  stwl  cylinder  was  highly  dangcioiis  and  diflicnlt  to  manage, 
whereas  it  was  really  as  safe,  if  not  safer,  than  the  old-fashioned  gas  l)ag  ;  more 
portable,  and,  if  anything,  easier  to  manage. 

Thereafter  a  number  of  slides  were  exhibite<l  by  the  lantern,  and  fully 
appreciated. 


HUDDERSFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Dkckmbkb  4,— Mr.  W.  H.  Cliarlesworth  in  the  cliair. 

Mr.  II.  M.  Smith,  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Company,  gave  a  lecture  on 
J%«  Method  af  Making  Enlargements  on  Bromiile  Paper.  He  remarked  that 
the  permanency  of  a  bromide  print  had  many  times  been  questioned,  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  if  the  paper  and  the  gelatine  used  were  pure,  and  the 
various  operations  projierly  cjuried  out,  the  bromide  print  would  be  as  un- 
fading as  carbon  or  platinoty)ie.  After  descriliing  the  care  exercised  by  tlie 
Eastman  Company  in  tlie  selection  and  preparation  of  their  papers,  Mr.  Smith 
proceeded  to  make  an  enlargement  from  a  quarter-plate  to  15  x  12  by  mcins  of 
one  of  Eastman's  enlarging  lanterns,  using  paraffin  as  the  illuminant ;  but  he 
explained  that  lime  or  electric  light  was  preferalile,  though  not  so  much  within 
tlie  reach  of  all.  Having  successfully  developed  and  fi.\ed  the  print,  the  new 
Kodak  camera  was  shown  ."vnd  explained — tlie  principal  advantages  over  the  old 
one  being  a  larger  picture,  better  lens,  and  improved  shutter. 

• 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
December  9, — Mr.  S.  Wells  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  G.  PiERPOlNT,  of  the  Leicester  Society,  gave  his  lecture  entitletl  A 
Trip  vp  the  Thames  from  London  to  Oxford,  profusely  illustrated  by  slides 
shown  by  the  limelight.  The  negatives,  12x16,  were  taken  by  him  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  ami  the  slides  were  reductions  from  these.  All  points  of  interest 
were  noted,  viz.,  Henley,  Mortlake,  Chillingworth,  Reading,  Windsor,  &c.,  the 
lecture  being  both  humorous  and  instntctive. 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 
December  9, — Mr.  E.  Ensor  presided. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Cooper  gave  a  demonstration  of  Making  Lantern  i^lides  fronn 
jAirge  Negatives.  The  apparatus  used  was  Marion's  new  lantern-slide  camera. 
The  slides  made  were  afterwards  thro^vll  on  the  screen  by  the  optical  lantern. C 


BRECHIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Dkcembf.r  3, — Mr.  R.  A.  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Regarding  a  projiosed  Photographic  Institute,  tlie  Society,  in  the  main,  was 
favourable  to  the  proposal. 

Dr.  Anderson  gave  a  short  paper  and  demonstration  of  The  Platinotiipe 
Hot  Bath  Process.  Some  of  the  members,  however,  upheld  the  claims  of 
bromide  of  silver  paper  in  preference  to  platinotype. 


Corregpontience- 

iSr  Corrtspondenti  <houM  n«o«r  wrti«  on  both  tida  of  iht  paper. 

Cfxesiber  Meetiso  of  the  PnoTooRxpnic  Society  of  France. — A 
Portrait  of  Daouebee. — A  Facsimile  Bust  of  the  Inventor  of 
Photography  Offered  to  Foreign  Societies. — PLATiNnM  Toning. — 
A  New  Camera. — A  Suggestion  of  the  President. — Eikonogen  : 
Formula,  &c. — M.  Balagny  on  Contretypes. — The  same  on  the 
Yellow    Stain  on  Negatives    Developed    with    Htdroquinone. — 

PunLicATioNs  BY  MESSRS.  Gauthier-Villars A  Banquet,  <tc. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  6th  instant,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

The  President  informed  the  Society  that  the  Directeur  des  Beaux-Arts 
bad  kindly  presented  to  the  Society  a  portrait  of  Daguerre  painted  by 
<3arpentier.    A  vote  of  acknowledgment  was  passed. 

The  Chairman  furthermore  informed  the  members  that  many  applica- 
tions from  foreign  societies  had  been  received,  requesting  a  copy  of  the 
bust  of  Daguerre  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.  He  (the  Chairman) 
wished  to  inform  the  members  that  in  committee  it  had  been  resolved  to 
offer  a  cast  from  said  bust  gratis  to  any  foreign  Society  making  an 
application  for  the  same.  This  resolution  of  the  committee  was 
immediately  ratified  by  the  Society. 

M.  Mercier  made  a  very  lengthy  communication  on  toning  with 
platinum  salts.  I  find  nothing  superior  than  is  proposed  by  Lyonel 
Clark  and  others  in  England.  M.  Gartine  also  forwarded  a  letter  upon 
the  sime  subject. 

Messrs.  Mariller  S:  Bobelet  presented  a  very  ingenious  little  secret 
camera,  which  they  have  christened  "  Passe-partout."    It  consists  of  a 


lens  placed  upon  a  cone,  which  serres  as  the  camera,  and  with  the  lens 
is  only  about  three  inches  high.  This  cone  slides  along  the  double 
dark  slide.  Two  exposnres  can  be  made  on  each  plate,  which  give  four 
negatives  for  each  slide.  The  size  of  negative  obtained  is  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  square.  It  is  a  very  compact  little  apparatus,  and  were  a 
roller  slide  and  film  adapted  it  would  be  the  best  I  have  seen. 

The  President  in  replying  to  some  member  as  to  formula),  made  this 
very  wise  remark,  "  That  it  would  be  well  if  every  formula  proposed  to 
the  Society  were  presented  in  this  wise : — Let  the  liquid,  citlier  water, 
alcohol,  or  such-like,  be  represented  by  100,  and  not  as  is  sometimes 
written  by  30  (the  ancient  French  ounce),  which  causes  confusion." 

Several  communications  were  made  on  eikonogen.  M.  Vidal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Society  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  this  developer 
a  la  mode.  During  the  discussion  he  was  not  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Andra 
as  regards  the  solubility  of  the  product.  It  is  proved  that  its  solubility 
is  increased  by  being  dissolved  with  the  carbonate  and  sulphite  of  soda 
or  potash,  and  still  increased  l>y  being  boiled  together.  M.  Vidal  then 
Rave  a  formula  compiled  by  M.  de  Laniers,  witli  which  he  (M.  Vidal) 
had  obtained  excellent  negatives: — 

Boiling  water COO  parts. 

Soda  sulphite 100     „ 

Potash  carbonate  40      „ 

Eikonogen  20     „ 

As  this  formula  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  eikonogen  in  solution  than 
any  other  that  has  been  published,  M.  Vidal  calls  it  "  bain  intensif,"  and 
said  that  he  preferred  to  develop  by  the  formula  given  by  M.  Andra,  and 
to  employ  the  other  if  he  saw  that  the  image  did  not  come  up  rapidly 
enongh  or  did  not  attain  snilicient  intensity.  In  answer  to  some  ques- 
tions, M.  Vidal  replied  that  with  eikonogen  alone  an  image  could  be 
developed  by  the  addition  of  a  little  glycerine  to  the  developing  solution. 
M.  Vidal  continued  by  saying  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  wash 
the  negatives  for  at  least  five  minutes  before  fixing  or  the  yellow  fog 
would  appear.  The  fixing  solution  employed  by  M.  Vidal  is  composed 
thus : — 

Water 1000  parts. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda    260     „ 

Bisulphite  of  soda! 50     „ 

From  all  that  was  said  on  eikonogen,  it  is  proved  that  this  developer  baa 
a  decided  advantage  over  all  others.  It  does  not  stain  the  hands,  is 
easy  to  carry  about,  does  not  decompose,  makes  pure  negatives  easy  to 
print,  (fee. 

M.  Balagny  gave  last  Friday  evening  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  how 
to  obtain  a  negative  from  a  negative.  This  is  how  he  operates  to  obtain 
the  desired  results: — Plunge,  said  he,  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  upon 
whatever  surface  it  may  be  coated,  into  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash 
(three  per  cent.),  and  that  for  five  minutes.  Drive  off  the  excess  of 
the  bichromate  solution  with  a  squeegee,  and  wash,  if  a  glass  plate,  its 
back  with  a  sponge.  Leave  the  prepared  surface  to  dry  in  the  dark. 
Place  the  negative  to  be  reproduced  in  the  printing  frame,  and  the  dried 
bichromised  plate  or  film  just  prepared  upon  it,  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  would  lay  sensitised  albumenised  paper  upon  a  negative.  Expose 
five  minutes  in  sunlight,  and  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour  in  the 
shade.  I  prefer  films  because  more  pressure  can  be  applied  in  the  printing 
frame  than  with  glass.  Take  the  exposed  surface  out  of  the  print- 
ing frame  and  wash  it  until  all  the  bichromate  has  disappeared.  Now 
place  it  on  the  bottom  of  a  tray,  the  sensitised  surface  uppermost. 
Expose  it  to  the  light  of  a  gas  jet  about  three  feet  distant,  and  for  thirty 
seconds  of  time.  Plunge  it  into  the  developing  solution,  which  may  be 
either  an  old  bath  of  hydroquinone  or  iron.  An  old  weak  bath  is 
preferable.  It  ought  to  be  completely  developed  in  ten  minutes.  Wash 
well,  and  plunge  it  into  a  citric  acid  solution  (four  per  cent.).  Allow  it 
to  remain  about  two  minutes.    Wash  well  and  fix  in 

Hyposulphite  of  soda   200  parts. 

Water  1000     „ 

M.  Balagny  made  a  communication  on  the  yellow  stain  sometimes 
observed  on  negatives  developed  with  hydroquinone.  |His  opinion  is 
that  it  is  to  be  put  to  the  charge  of  the  operator  in  not  washing  the 
negative  suiliciently  before  plunging  it  into  the  fixing  bath.  The  best 
means  to  avoid  such  stain  is  to  acidulate  the  hyposulphite  bath  with 
citric  acid.  Two  per  cent,  of  citric  acid  is  sufficient.  The  cause  is  that 
insufficient  washing  of  the  plate  renders  the  hyposulphite  alkaline,  and 
thus  the  stain. 

The  Government  ha«  just  awarded  to  M.  Balagny  the  "  Palmes 
Acadcmiques."  We  felicitate  M.  Balagny  on  receiving  such  well- 
merited  honours. 

Messrs.  Gauthier-Villars  &  Son,  the  celebrated  photographic  publishers, 
have  just  turned  out  of  their  presses  the  "  sixiime  fascicule  "  of  M.  Cb. 
Fabre's  eticyclopedique  Treatise  on  Photography.  This  number  bears  the 
title  Plwtotypes  Negatifs  instead  of  cliches  or  negatives,  thus  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  late  Photographic  Congress  of  Paris. 

Another  banquet  is  to  take  place  on  the  16th  of  this  month,  in  honour 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  photography,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photographic,  and  I  hope  the 
photographic  community  and  their  friends  will  respond  to  this  invita- 
tion, as  great  progress  has  been  attained,  in  that  a  reunion  of  friends 
can  now  be  got  together,  and  a  banquet  got  up  at  a  cheap  rate,  twelve 
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tnoes,  when  formerlr  the  nibseription  amoonted  to  thirty  francs  each 
penOD,  so  that  only  the  tidier  members  of  each  eorporntion  conld  afford 
■aeb  a  (am.awl  the  poorer  were  prevented, mnch  to  their  dissatisfaction. 
They  do  mneh  better  in  London,  so  a  gentleman  told  me  from  England. 
Be  said,  "They  get  op  a  very  nice  dinner  party  for  f[\e  shillings  per 
head,  aikd  all  joining  makes  it  very  joviaL"  This  onght  to  be  tried  in 
France,  as  even  twelve  bane*  is  too  high  a  price  for  many  of  the 
profession.  Psor.  E.  Stebbdio, 

196,  Ittu  Ltgtndre,  Paris.  » 

AMATEtJB  VERSVS  PBOFESSIONAL, 
To  the  EnrroB. 

8im, — Dnring  the  past  bw  weeks  a  oonsidegrable  nomber  of  columns  in 
yoor  JoraxAL  bare  been  taken  np  by  a  diaenssion  in  letters  which  yon 
are  pleased  to  head  "  Amateur  verty$  Proleasional."  Why  there  should 
be  any  "  vemu  "  in  the  matter  is  a  thing  which  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  fail  to  see.  We  hear  nothing  ol  "  amateor  remu  professional "  in 
the  literary  world,  nor  do  we  in  joonialism,  and  probably  some  of 
the  moet  pKoioaBcad  adToeatea  of  "  separatiam  "  would  be  the  first  to  see 
the  al)*Muilj  of  the  situation  if  yon  were  to  take  it  into  yonr  head  to  dis- 
tingniah  betweeu  those  ot  your  eontribaiats  who  write  because  it  is  their 
business  to  write,  and  tlioae  who  write  simply  because  they  have  some- 
thing which  th^  think  of  value  to  eommonieate.  I  am  happy  to  think 
that  the  poasibOity  is  not  likely  to  oecnr  ol  soch  a  foot-note  to  an  article 
as : — "  Wt  art  quitt  atcare  that  tite  rieiet  exfrtunl  by  the  vriter  of  this 
article  will  «o<  btar  imtlti0»Hom :  but  at  h*  itobliged  to  earn  hii  living  by 
trriting,  me  an  ttmftlUd  l»  gift  hii  eemaimdeatioH  precedenet  aver  several 
TotnbU  faftntnm  — fnirs.— En.  B.  J.  or  P." 

What  wDold  some  ot  yoor  eonsapoodents  think,  too.  of  a  Royal 
Af  d*fy  Exhibition  with  the  worts  divided  into  amateur  and  professional 


I  am  a  pcolaasional  photographer ;  bat  I  am  not  blind  to  the  tact  that 
it  M  j«it  Uttt  my  work  tboold  be  iodgad,  aot  by  what  I  proieas,  but  by 
what  I  pafom,  and  if  others,  be  they  iButwsiuiisli  or  amateors,  ean  do 
my  wotK  ia  a  more  satisfactory  mannar,  Mthar  with  regard  to  quality  or 
terms,  than  I  ean,  it  is  my  doty  to  seek  another  oocnpation  where  my 
•ervices  will  be  ot  more  benefit  to  the  community,  and  not  to  waste  my 
tatm  in  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  a  ijttita  ot  "  protection  "  which 
wooUf  be  as  immorml  aa  it  ia  impolitio. 

There  ia  aaother  phaaa  o<  toa  qnastitm,  hearing  upon  the  attitude  ot 
soma  iiintsiiii  towH^i  fiolmitm»1»,  mmi  which  I  aboold  like  to  say  a 
tew  worda;  b«t  as  I  hava  afarsady  mm  III  my  letter  to  aooia  length,  I 
win  aak  yoor  lodnlttiw  at  a  tntore  time,— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

B.  K.  BncHixa. 

To  Ike  Edito*. 
Sim,— TIm  diaeiiMiaa  aMst  the  qoaatiaB  ot  amateors  lUbbling  in 
"        '  «|  assoi  to  ma  to  have  advanced  the  subject 

vis.,  tha  introdaaUon  of  the  term  "gentleman 
I  to  b*  at  eaee  vetoed  as  baiBg  dseidedly  objeeticoabla— 
we  •!•  an  ■[■"■-■—  or,  at  any  rate,  oa(M  to  be.  My  own  experience 
peiBta  to  tba  last  that  the  cnenachmenU  ol  the  amateur  on  tha  peeaerrea 
ol  tha  f  irfmsliiiial  are  naariv  all  due  to  the  ignorance  (in  many  eases) 
mil  rtwtritliliilnisi  iif  Hiii  lilliii  Than  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  thU 
lant  hulf  c(  anntanri  mtant  iaefaaaad  trade  all  round,  and  the  sensible 
prafcrnioaal  aboald  ha**  baan  "  ia  tha  iwim,"  rMdy  to  avail  himself  of 
the  many  leqaireaents  of  amatania,  lodi  aa  retoaching,  enlarging,  Ac. 

I  have  heard  very  stroof  eiprsasiims,  ia  my  part  of  the  connti?,  used 
by  profeaaiaBals  as  agaiaat  their  amatwiT  brethren,  every  one  of  whom 
with  ooMaMB  aaaaa  might  have  banefltad  himieU  by  cultivating  their 

I  mj  wpaeity  ol  photographie  chemiaal  dealer  I  have  mixed  with  ■■  all 
forta  aM  aooditioaa  of  amataora,"  and  have  become  acquainted  with 
their  paaoUaritisa,  their  wants,  and  their  idioeyncrasiea  Boina  of  them, 
I  mast  admit,  are  very  objeetionabia :  bad  manneia,  total  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  vahie  ol  one's  time,  Ac,  have  all  been  my  expoicnoe  ; 
bat  it's  an  "  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,"  and  I  hare  generally  contrived 
to  «t  the  bast  ot  it.  Early  in  my  exp»isnee  I  found  it  neceaaary  to 
andsrtake  work  tor  amatcun,  sneh  aa  peiatiag.  dsvaiopiag,  toning,  en- 
largii^  aadthaUke;aadIwaaabUlonrta  eonsideiable  amount  of 
boaiaias  fai  the  way  ol  tha  ptdsaiiop.  or  latbir  two  young  members  ot  it, 
ooad  whom  ia  now  fhmlyaatahliahad  aad  iadependent  of  any  assUtance 
trooi  ma  ;  thaothw,  who  waa  vary  glad  ol  aty  work  at  one  time,  is  now 
also  getting  nihar  iadepeadant,eoosaq(iaBtiT  lam  obliged  to  look  further 
afield :  ami  0^  Wan  ■•  lo  what  I  waa  wkhful  to  say  aa  to  amateurs 
dabuWia  piiliwiQiiilliM. 

My  Uttla  aapsriaaea  rilatad  above  latea  to  the  demand  for  certain 
work  and  the  difHcolty  ol  sapply ;  and  I  confess  at  once  that  I  have 
availed  myaaU  Uuly  of  the  assistance  ol  ooa  or  two  competent  amateurs 
with  tima  at  thair  disposal,  who  have,  br  doing  work  for  me,  enlarged 
and  improwod  their  stock  ol  apparatus,  and  kept  themselves  well  supplied 
with  piataa  aad  aheaieala.  An  tastanae  will  sufBoe :  A  gentiemen  about 
lo  gi«t  a  laMofa  laqoirsa  a  sat  ol  alidaa  aiade  from  drawings  or  book 
Ulnatrattona ;  h*  eomea  lo  me  aad  geU  a  price,  which,  by  the  way,  he 
thinks  "  high  ;"  he  triee  the  local  pboiographers  without  avail,  as  they 
evidently  will  not,  or,  more  likely,  eannol  undertake  the  work.  He 
evealoaUy  rstaraa  to  me,  aad  is  prepared  to  pay  the  price  asked.    I  call 


in  the  aid  of  my  amateur  acquaintance,  the  result  being  that  in  rather 
less  than  the  stipulated  time  I  am  able  to  hand  over  the  slides  carefully 
and  neatly  copied  and  mounted,  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  My 
amateur  friend  likes  the  work,  for  which  he  receives  fair — in  fact,  liberal 
value.  Another  result  follows,  which  is  frequent  applications  of  the  same 
nature— all  of  wliich  work,  as  I  said  before,  might  be  done  by  the  pro- 
fessional photographer. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  acquainted  with  several  amateurs  who  make 
fairly  good  business  with  their  knowledge  and  skill,  this  business  being,, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  forced  upon  them  on  account  of  the  shortsightedness 
of  professionalism.  One  of  them  has  the  finest  and  largest  collection  of 
"  lake  views  "  I  have  ever  seen  ;  another  has  an  almost  unique  collection 
of  photographs  of  antiquarian  interest ;  another  is  great  on  lantern 
slides ;  and  yet  one  more  (a  labourer  in  a  factory  at  a  pound  a-week). 
makes  enough  out  of  bromide  enlargements,  done  principally  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  to  keep  himself  and  family  during  the  rest  of 
the  week.  I  may  say  that  I  should  not  employ  the  amateur  in  this 
manner  if  I  could  see  my  way  elsewhere;  but  the  demand  exists,  and 
there's  no  alternative.  I  consider  these  gentlemen,  all  getting  their- 
livelihood  at  the  desk  or  in  other  ways,  clearly  entitled  to  the  designa-- 
tion  of  amateur ;  and  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  their  dealings 
with  amateurs,  as  a  rule,  the  large  body  ot  professionals  have  acted 
nnwisely — they  have  missed  a  great  deal  of  information  for  one  thing, 
and  for  another  the  making  of  interesting  and  profitable  acquaintance. 
Personally,  I  have  always  found  the  greatest  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
society  of  amateurs  ;  I  have  on  occasions  lent  them  my  dark  room,  and 
paid  them  other  attentions,  and  am  the  recipient  of  numerous  cordial  in- 
vitations from  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  offering 
me  the  like  facilities.     M  uch  more  might  be  said  on  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  J.  must  not  forget  to  say  that,  although  there  are,  I  know,, 
business  firms  who  advertise  and  undertake  professional  enlarging,  print- 
ing and  the  like,  there  is  in  every  town  a  local  element  averse  to  entrusting 
their  negatives  to  i>08t  or  rail,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  and  who 
prefer  their  work  done  on  the  spot,  wherever  possible,  and  it  is  of  these  I 
write  and  for  whom  I  cater. — I  am,  yours,  d-c, 

A  Photoorapbic  Chemist. 

> 

EOBINSON  AT  THE  CAMEEA  CLUB. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  many  hundreds  of  persons  who 
saw  the  ooUeotion  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  photographs,  lately  on  view  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Camera  Club,  only  one  person  (and  he  had  not  the  - 
coarage  to  sign  his  name  to  his  letter)  took  exception  to  my  letter,  and 
he  did  not  pretend  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  my  statements.  Mr. 
William  Currant,  it  is  true,  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  on  his  friend 
Mr.  Robinson's  behalf  simply  because  they  are  friends  of  many  years 
standing.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  disprove  the  justice  of  my  criticism 
of  his  friend's  work,  but  objects  to  it  because  I  am  unknown  to  fame, 
either  as  a  photographer  or  an  art  critic.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  ?  Now  that  he  knows  the  collection  has  been  removed,  and  that 
thentfore  it  ia  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  he  asks  me  to  "  particu- 
larise." I  think  this  answers  his  letter.  If  Mr.  Darrant  cannot  see  the 
holt  ol  bis  friend's  works  when  they  are  pointed  out  to  him,  it  may  be 
aa  well  to  let  him  continue  to  admire  them.  I  had,  and  have,  no  intention 
ot  carrying  on  a  discussion,  or  of  attempting  to  educate  a  professional 
photographer.  My  object  was  simply  to  express  my  views  for  the  benefit 
and  gaidance  of  such  amateurs,  who,  though  liable  to  be  misled  by  Mr. 
Robinson's  clever  photography,  bad  yet  common  sense  enough  to  recog- 
nise, when  it  was  pointed  out  to  them,  the  lack  of  art  qualities  in  the 
patchwork  photographs  (clever  as  they  are)  for  which  ho  claims  that, 
they  ore  works  of  art.  I  can  imagine  a  combination  printer  deriving. 
from  his  work  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction  that  a  boy  might  do  who 
cleverly  pieced  together  the  parts  of  a  puzzle  map ;  but  I  cannot  conceive 
it  possible  that  he  could  experience  in  it  any  of  the  pleasure  that  an 
artist  feels  in  the  painting  of  a  picture.  Medals  have  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Robinson  (and  justly)  for  his  clever  photography  ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
leam  that  (hey  were  awarded  to  his  photographs  as  works  of  art. — I  am, 
yoors,  40.,  Babt.  Rous. 

The  ArU  Club.  

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — I  think  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  f  azzy  and  sharp  con- 
troversy if  we  consider  for  what  purpose  the  photograph  ia  taken.  It 
may  be  either  descriptive  or  artistic.  Most  are  descriptive,  and  as  a 
describer  the  camera  has  no  equal.  For  this  end  sharpness  is  a  benefit 
— indeed,  there  cannot  be  too  much  of  it. 

Description  is  so  much  the  stronger  side  that  a  doubt  crosses  one's  mind 
whether  piotores  had  not  better  be  left  to  the  hand.  You  don't  see  a 
dozen  photographs  in  a  year  that  please  you  to  look  at  as  works  ot  art. 
One  great  reason  for  this  is  that  you  can  leave  out  nothing  on  the  plate. 
You  have  no  power  of  selection  ;  you  can  hardly  find  a  subject  that  is 
not  spoilt  by  a  lamp-post,  a  cast-iron  railing,  a  corrugated  iron  root,  or  a 
brand  new  dissenting  chapel  in  the  Gothic  style.  But  if  you  persist  in 
picture  making  it  is  best  not  to  be  too  defined.  You  must,  to  be  successful, . 
have  "  atmosphere."  People  have  looked  at  so  many  paintings  that  are  not- 
sharp  that  they  have  got  to  associate  fuzziness  with  artistic  work.    The- 
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fowground  ihonld  be  rathar  better  focus  than  the  back,  bnt  I  think  the 
difference  should  not  be  too  great.    Shun  f  C.l.— I  am,  yonrs,  Ac,     Q. 


FLASH-LIGHT  PHOTOCRAPHY. 
I'o  the  KniTon. 
gjB, — Jnst  a  caution  to  those  about  to  use  the  above.  If  using  a 
pneumatic  arrangement  be  careful  to  liave  plenty  of  tube  ;  I  have  lately 
escaped  a  bad  accident  through  not  taking  proper  care.  I  had  arranged 
to  fire  three  lamps  to  photograjph  a  stage  group,  and  not  having  enough 
tube  the  first  bunp  was  too  near  ;  without  thinking,  I  was  almost  over  it 
when  firing,  and  had  part  of  my  eyebrows  singed  off,  a  scorched  nose,  &c. 
The  light  is  a  good  thing  but  requires  care. — I  am,  yours,  <Sc., 

110,  Highttreet,  Watford,  December  10, 1880.  Fbed.  Dowseb. 
♦ 

A  TBADE  UNION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, In  your  last  week's  issue  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Field,  in 

which  he  refers  to  an  article  in  your  valuable  Almamac  just  published. 
This  is  an  elaborate  scheme  for  a  photographers'  trade  union,  the  Council 
of  which  is  to  say  who  is  and  who  is  not  to  work  for  whom,  to  fix  the  rate 
of  wages,  hours  of  employment,  conditions  for  strikes,  Ac.  In  fa«t,  it  is 
to  regulate  the  photographer's  business,  and  to  taboo  it  and  him,  as  I 
read  it,  unless  he  complies  with  its  demands. 

It  seems  to  me  considerate  of  Mr.  Field  to  postpone  the  actual  realisa- 
tion of  this  scheme  until  next  summer,  as  it  will  give  time  for  many 
traders  to  meet  the  conditions  intended  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  It 
may,  in  fact,  by  that  time  appear  to  some  of  them  tbat  they  can 
altogether  dispense  with  male  assistants,  for  I,  in  my  simplicity  as  an 
amatenr,  have  an  impression  that  with  one  good  head  of  a  master  to 
direct,  photographic  work  might,  at  a  pinch,  be  well  done  by  women 
only,  with  six  months'  notice  to  train  efficient  retouchers.  I  hope  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  the  effects  of  what  many  will  look  upon  as  a 
project  for  a  trade  tyranny,  and  amongst  them — I  am,  yours,  &e.. 

Melton,  December  7,  1889.  An  Amatedb. 


anstoers  ta  Cotrespontrentsf. 

— • — 

J.  F.  Blackwood  (Taunton).— 1.  Apply  to  tlie  Platinotype  Company,  South- 
ampton-row.    2.  Tlie  address  is  50,  Gr.ay's  Imi-roiul,  London. 

Photo  (Norwich). — When  a  su)ierficial  layer  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  collodion i.sed  plate,  and  such  can  be  wiped  off,  it 
indicates  that  the  bath  is  too  weak. 

J.  W'lLUAMS. — Make  the  prints  by  contact  on  bromide  paper.  By  this  method 
brilliant  prints  may  be  obtained  from  a  negative  which  is  too  feeble  to  yield 
anything  presentable  on  albumen  paper. 

W.  W. — The  Art  Union  picture,  Stolen  by  Gipsies,  is  copyright  A  penalty 
would  be  incurred  by  making  lantern  slides  from  it  ■,— 10/.  for  each  copy. 
The  same  applies  to  the  pictures.  The  Prilling  Passion  and  /"'cr  the  liafeli/  of 
the  Public. 

A.  Fablet. — If  the  back  combination  of  the  portrait  lens  consists  only  of  a 
single  glass  the  instrument  is  certainly  imjierfect.  As,  from  the  description, 
it  is  only  a  common  form  of  French  lens,  it  woBld,  in  all  probability,  cost 
more  to  replace  the  missing  lens  than  to  purchase  a  complete  combination. 

W.  P.  ATASts. — 1.  For  infoi-mation  on  these  subjects  you  hail  better  write  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. — 2.  Messrs.  Frith  &  Son, 
Reigate,  or  Messrs.  Poultou,  Lee,  may  probably  be  able  to  supply  the  views 
required.  If  they  cannot  they  will  possibly  say  where  they  are  to  be 
obtained. 

W.  WiEU.— Beyond  what  has  been  published  and  what  appears  in  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  patent  we  know  nothing  of  the  process.  We  are  not  in  the 
secrets  of  tlie  Comyany — and  we  know  they  have  some — so  cannot  say 
whether  or  not  they  work  strictly  according  to  the  specification.  May  not 
your  failures  be  due  to  want  of  experience  ? 

W.  G.  (Strailbroke). — The  front,  or  back,  combination  of  your  lens  will  work 
quite  well  as  a  lauilscape  lens.  For  such  small  plates  as  you  employ  you 
may  turn  the  convex  surface  of  the  lens  next  to  the  view,  by  which  a  larger 
diaphragm  may  be  employed  than  when  the  concave  surface  is  outside.  But 
make  a  few  trials  for  yourself,  and  then  determine  upon  which  alteration  will 
prove  most  serviceable. 

S.  G.  Biggs.— Tlie  negatives  are  all  under-exposed,  and  very  much  so,  too. 
Although  you  may  be  working  exactly  the  s.ime  as  you  have  Ijeen  doing  for 
months  past,  it  must  be  remembered  the  light  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  two 
or  three  months  back.  To  take  iustautaueous  pictures  in  December,  a  large 
stop  must  lie  used  .and  the  shutter  must  not  work  very  rapidly,  otherwise 
under-exposed  pictures  will  be  the  result. 

Moke  Light. — As  the  Coqioratiou  are  preptired  to  supply  the  electric  light, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  consult  their  engineer.  He  will  advise  you  as  to 
the  best  method  of  applying  it  in  the  studio.  One  light,  but  it  must  be  a 
good  one,  will  be  sufficient,  and  it  can  be  arranged  to  be  used  at  each  end  of 
the  studio,  also  for  enlarging  with.  In  this  case  the  lamp  must  l>e  what  is 
known  as  a  "focus-keeping"  one,  so  that  the  arc  is  always  retained  in  the 
axis  of  the  condensers.  But  there  will  be  no  difficulty  alx)iit  this.  The 
necessary  lamps  will,  doubtless,  be  supplied  by  the  Corporation.  No  work 
is  published  ou  the  subject,  but  several  articlen  upon  it  have  ajipeared  in 
back  volumes. 


A.  Z. — Clearly  you  do  not  realise  what  is  essential  in  a  lantern  slide.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  pictures  look  "  dark  and  mudily  "  on  the  screen,  if  the  two 
sent  are  a  fair  sample  of  your  work.  In  a  good  slide  the  highest  lights  .ire 
representeil  by  bare  glass,  in  yours  they  are  fogged  and  staine<I.  Instead  of 
using  ordinary  jilates,  we  advise  you  to  get  souie  sjiecially  sold  for  trans- 
parencies, aud  then  to  use  the  developer  recommended  for  them  by  tlie 
makers. 

Beta  asks  the  following  question  :  "  If  I  jmt  up  a  studio  in  my  garden,  and 
have  it  in  use  for  seven  years,  can  my  next-door  neighbour  extend  his 
premises  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the  light  to  my  studio  without  reconi- 
jiensiiig  me  for  the  injury  ?" — Tlie  neighbour  can  put  up  anything  he  likes  on 
his  own  ground  without  let  or  hindrance  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Hail  the  studio  been  in  existence  twenty  years  the  case  would  then  l)e 
ilitfereut,  as  then  Beta  could  cl.iim  "ancient  lights."  Twenty  years'  unin- 
temipted  use  is  necessary  in  order  to  claim  this  privilege. 

Aqua  Poba  writes  :  "Taxing  chemicals  would,  I  think,  injure  the  professional 
as  well  as  the  amateur.  In  our  town  (Blackpool)  a  professional  photographer 
has  to  pay  a  special  water  rate  of  1/.  per  year;  if  this  is  the  same  in  every 
town,  I  am  sure  if  they  who  call  themselves  amateurs  (but  are  re.illy  not, 
because  they  sell  theu'  work)  were  charged  a  special  water  rate,  it  would  be 
one  way  of  clearing  off  what  a  well-known  weekly  jiaper  has  rightly  named 
as  mongrels,  and  so  give  the  professional  a  chance  to  make  a  living,  and  tlie 
amateur  a  chance  to  dabble  in  the  art  for  amusement,  or  to  make  a  study  for 
the  advancement  of  it." 

Weak  Negative  asks  how  a  negative  which  has  been  varnished  can  have  the 
vaniish  removed  so  that  it  can  be  intensified.  He  says  he  has  poured  methy- 
lated s]iirit  over  the  plate,  "  but  the  varnish  does  not  wasli  off." — Supposing 
the  menstruum  of  the  vamisli  was  alcohol,  methylated  spirit  will  redissolve 
it ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  soak  the  plate  in  the  spirit  for  some  time,  and 
in  some  cases  to  make  the  spirit  warm  when  it  is  applied.  Gentle  friction 
with  a  pledget  of  cotton-wool  will  also  assist  in  the  removal.  When  the 
varnish  has  dissolved  it  is  necessary  to  rinse  the  plates  with  two  or  three  lots 
of  fresh  spirit  before  proceeding  with  the  intensiticition. 

Spots  writes  as  follows  :  "Some  time  back  I  sent  for  your  opinion  of  the  spots 
as  on  the  enclosed  prints.  You  said  you  should  think  it  was  dust  or  some- 
of  the  kind  settliug  on  the  paper  after  .sensitising,  but  I  cannot  trace  it  to 
this,  as  I  have  taken  every  possilile  means  of  avoiding  anything  of  the  kind 
settling  on  it.  Tlie  method  I  treat  the  paper  is  as  follows  : — .Vfter  taking 
it  off  the  bath  it  is  laid  l)etwcen  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  the  pajwr  Ijeing 
rubbed  over  to  avoid  the  albiniien  paper  drj'ing  in  tears,  and  it  remains  there 
generally  till  ne.arly  dry,  and  then  is  finished  off  by  heat.  1  have  used  the 
same  mode  of  worl^ing  for  a  long  time,  and  have  not  hail  these  spots  ajipear 
till  a  recent  d.ite.  I  tried  clean  blotting  paper,  but  without  any  good  result. 
Perhaps  you  could  form  some  other  opiuiou  as  to  what  they  are,  and  let  me 
know  at  an  early  date,  for  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  what  they  are,  as  I  have 
to  destroy  a  number  of  prints  daily  through  it.  A  slight  trace  of  them  can 
Iw  seen  in  the  printing,  but  they  seem  tc  come  out  much  more  distinct  when 
the  paper  gets  wet.  I  have  wondered  if  anything  connected  witli  the  jilatino- 
type  printing  would  cause  it,  as  they  are  l>oth  done,  filled  iu,  and  printed  in 
the  same  place." — From  what  our  correspondent  now  says  we  cannot  well  see 
how  the  spots  can  l)e  due  to  ttojitiii"  particles  settling  on  the  paper  while 
drying.  We  ciin  now  only  suggest  that  the  blotting  paper  may  lie  at  fault. 
Our  correspondent  -says  he  has  tried  using  some  clean  slieets,  but  we  would 
suggest  changing  the  sample  altogether.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  blotting  paper 
contains  deleterious  matters — and  many  kinds  do— the  spots  may  easdy  be 
accounted  for.  As  the  spots  show  in  the  printiug  they  must  either  be  due 
to  the  pajier  itself  or  something  iu  connexion  with  the  sensitising  or  drying. 


The  business  of  Messr-s.  Horace  C.  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  29,  Ranelagh-street, 
Liverjiool,  has  been  formed  into  a  Limited  Liability  Company. 

PHOTOGBArHic  Clvb.— The  annual  dinner  will  l*  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
18tli  instant,  at  Anderton's  Hotel.  On  tliis  occasion  a  testimonial  will  be 
presented  to  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  the  retiring  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  new  Catalogue  of  Mr.  John  J.  Atkinson,  Liverpool,  contains  a  copious 
list  of  the  lenses  by  most  of  the  eniiuent  ojiticians,  togetlier  with  cameras, 
stands,  head  rests,  printing  frames  and  material ;  in  sliort,  everything  a  photo- 
grapher can  desire.     It  is  well  illustrated  and  contains  180  pages. 

Mb.  W.  Kay,  Science  School,  Kidderminster,  writes  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  Exhibition  are  progressing  favourably,  and  from  the  number  of  entries 
made  there  is  every  probability  of  a  good  collection  of  pictures  being  got 
together.  Any  information  required  by  intending  exhibitors  will  be  promptly 
attended  to  by  writing  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Me.  F.  a.  Bkidge  sends  us  a  cabinet  group  of  the  four  eminent  violinists 
who  form  the  quartette  at  the  .Monday  Popular  Concerts,  St  James's  Hall. 
The  group  was  taken  on  a  dark,  foggy  November  afternoon,  by  the  agency  of 
four  of  Hart's  niagnesium  flash  lamps  with  a  lens  working  at  f-S.  'I'he  like- 
nesses are  unmistakable.    Tlie  ]iarty  are  taken  itt  sift/  on  the  platform. 
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TESn.Vf;  DEVELOPERS. 
TnnuE  H  Moplc  room  at  the  prcsoiit  time  for  a  full  and  accurate 
coin|>.iri80n  of  the  different  rival  deTeUi|>«^TB  now  in  use  or 
coiiifHtin^'  for  {MttroiUffe.  It  cannot  strictly  \>c  said  that 
we  arc  entirely  without  piibliKhetl  information  of  the  nature 
alliideti  to  ;  the  troultic  ia  nithcr  that  there  have  been  so 
many  utterly  antagonistic  views  cxpreMse^  of  one  and  another 
devi'l<>|N.>r  that  anj  reader  not  vcrvcd  in  photographic  matters 
tnijjlit  koll  he  cxctiaed  for  douhtinj;  the  couibinc<I  capability  of 
the  writem  aa  accurate  cx(>erimentalii)ts. 

Till-  fttct  is.  however,  tliat  we  have  no  M^'^ised  8tau<lard  of 
comparison  either  for  developers  c>r  for  •eiiaitivc  filros,  and  that, 
f«>iwi'<|'.  \cr>-  individual  who   m«y  lend  hinuielf  to  the 

»^>un'w.  Jew  t.uk  of  conducting;  n  series  of  comparative 

triulu  Utvjciii  iliir>rent  devclopln;;  Boliiii.ns  must  not  only 
establish  his  o«n  .■•tandard  of  eflicicncr,  but  must  triwt  almost 
entirelj  to  bia  own  jiidgineat  hi  matters  of  detail.  This  beiu}; 
■o,  it  is  almnat  a  matter  of  uecesMity  thut  given,  say,  half  a 
dozen  fully  ooinpotent  and  equally  accurate  wurkcrs,  the  rcsult.s 
of  tlic-ir  individual  trials  would  be  aa  many  totally  conflicting 
rt.'|iorts.  Hut  when  the  (mblished  aooonnts  come  chiefly  from 
tli'Me  who  recognise  no  standard  licyoiid  their  own  convenience 
bnd  fancy,  it  is  inevitable  tliat  some  considerable  variety 
should  tt|>|iear. 

We  Mil  !M-nrwly  (Kirticularisc,  but  Iuj"'  not  wanting; 

iiidee<l,  itcarcely  n  Hei-k'H  issue  of  the  .1'  I  :i8hC3  without 

the  report  of  some  discussion  in  which  tiie  moMt  o]>posit« 
oi'inioiia  arc  expreMcd  by  different  speakerH  uith  regnnl,  say, 
to  the  cciiuparati%-e  merits  of  hydni<|uiiu>ne  and  pyrr>,  or  of 
eiUoiiotfcn  iiiid  iviTN  tliiii;;  clw.  But.  as  a  rule,  no  very  definite 
ditti  are  .tii|i|ili>''l  ,t»  t  >  liow  the  e>ncliiitioiis  were  arrived  at,  so 
thiit  one  can  but  rfgrot,  too  frvquiullr,  tiia^  space  has  been 
occiipie«l  in  the  refiortiiig. 

How  matters  arc  to  Iw  impruveti  it  is  not  esisy  to  ray  in  an 
'■^'  '  inner.  The  evory-day  photographer  will,  no  doubt, 
1  t..  think  nnil  to  amert  that  the  practical  experience 

<.,'■  -       .  It,  and  that  merely 

»<i.  ;.-iti-    i.-iiir^   .r.    I      _  ;  juiremcnts.     Well 

ami  K"«l.  "o  far  as  it  goea,  if  the  "  practical  results  "  are  baaed 
f  M  a  solid  foanddtion  so  far  a^  theory  is  concerned  ;  but  there 

just  wh«re  the  scientific  photographer  will  differ.  The 
•  practical  it  arc  n»t  statetl  with   sufficient  definitc- 

nfn  to  mii   .  ..f  much  ralric  fmm  hi'*  ixjiiit  of  view. 

Iliere  arc,  in  fact,  two  entirely  dii«ti.ict  phases  of  the 
queUioa,  each  of  which  dc*jrve»  very  close  consideration, 
flod  it  b  extremely  ditficnlt  to  say  which  is  really  the  more 
ii  We   liave,    first   of  all,   the   purely   chemical  or 

^  le,  under  which  we  consider  developing  agents  simply 


in  relation  to  their  com])arative  reduciiijr  power.  But  the 
8trf)ngcst  reducing  agent  is  not  necessarily  the  best  developer. 
The  mere  reducing  power  of  the  solution  upon  bromide  or 
other  haloids  of  silver  in  the  absence  of  foreign  matter  can 
eauily  be  estini^ed  with  mathematical  accuracy,  but  the  case 
is  entirely  altered  when  the  numerous  complications  of  a 
sensitive  photograjdiic  film  are  dnuvu  into  consideration. 

It  is  ea«y  for  the  chemist  to  pronounce  tliat  pyro,  hydro- 
quinone,  or  eikonogen,  jw  the  case  may  be,  is  the  most  energetic 
developer  ;  but  the  photographer  is  interested  only  in  which  is 
the  Ix-ft,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  the  best  under  the  greatest 
variety  of  circum»tances.  How  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  ? 
and  upon  what  lines  ought  wo  to  pnjceed  in  attempting  to 
establish  a  standard  sj'stem  of  comparison  ! 

.Some  years  ago  Captain  Abney  published  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
reducing  jiower  of  pyrogallic  acid  upon  bromide  of  silver.  In 
thet«,  weighe<l  quantities  of  silver  bmmide  were  submitted  to 
the  action  of  pyro  in  solutions  of  definite  strength  in  combin.i- 
tion  with  definite  quantities  of  alkali  ;  and  by  quantitative 
analysis  of  both  the  reduced  and  unreduced  silver  the  power  of 
each  grain  of  pyro  wsis  accurately  gauged.  But  even  here  we 
have  not  all  we  shouM  like  to  know.  How  much,  for  instance, 
does  the  reducing  power  increase  with  increase  of  alkali  ?  How 
»loc8  time  affect  the  operation  I  and  temperature  ?  How,  in 
fact,  do  the  conditions  which  chiefly  rule  the  development  of 
a  sensitive  film  affect  the  plain  bromide?  Here  alone  there  is 
a  large  field  for  investigation. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  photographic  film  in  which  the 
character  of  the  silver  salt  is  .altogether  altered  or  masked  by 
its  orgiinic  surroiuidings,  whether  gelatine  or  oUodion,  as  well 
as  by  action  of  light,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  an  entirely 
new  class  of  circuuistances,  in  wliieh  the  first  valuation  of  the 
mere  reducing  agent  is  of  comparatively  little  use. 

Whatever  results  may  he  arrived  at  in  connexion  with  pyro, 
they  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  having  much  bearing  upon 
the  possible  behaviour  of  either  hydroquiiiono  or  eikonogen, 
except  so  far  as  regards  mere  reducing  power.  These  latter 
newer  developei-s  are  known  to  lie  far  more  powerfully  moJified 
in  their  actir)n  by  foreign  matter  than  pyro,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  bo  judged  under  the  same  trials.  In  fact,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  establish  any  universal  system  of  com- 
parison except  as  mere  reducing  agents. 

.Something  m.iy,  at  least,  lie  done  tu  clear  the  way  in  this 
direction  by  arriving  at  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  absolute 
reducing  power  of  each  of  the  substances  named  iqion  silver 
bromide.  For  instance,  having  found  what  weight  of  silver 
bromide  one  grain  of  pyro  jilus  a  given  quantity  of  alkali  will 
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rcdiic?,  it  will  be  comrnriiMrely  easy  1o  follow  on  by  ascer- 
taining what  stren;j:th  of  hydroiiuiuone  or  cikonogon,  or  what 
combination  of  tlicso  agents  with  alkali,  will  produce  a  like 
resnlt.  So  much  being  gained,  it  will  l)c  possible  to  compuro 
them  as  niluring  lu/ents. 

Next,  it  will  be  desirable  to  compare  the  retarding  or 
restraining  effect,  if  any,  of  soluble  bromides,  sidphites,  and 
similar  additions  to  the  developer  when  used  with  the  three 
agents  respectively  upon  plain  bromide  of  silver  in  the  absence 
of  any  surrounding  lilm  of  gelatine  or  collodion  ;  and,  finally, 
to  test  tlic  relative  effect  of  such  organic  complications  on  the 
reducing  action  of  the  developer. 

The  mere  quantitative  analysis  of  the  results  of  such  exi)eri- 
ments  is  simple  enough  to  any  one  with  a  comparatively  slight 
acquaintance  with  chemical  manipnlaticm',  but  to  arrive  at  any 
useful  result  nuist  nesessiirily  involve  a  very  extended  series  of 
trials;  and  then  the  verge  of  the  real  question  of  the  "best 
developer"  is  barely  loached,  for  from  a  practical  point  of  vicv 
the  difficulties  and  complications  are  so  wonderfully  multiplied 
that  we  are  compelled  to  repeat,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  aud  useful  comi)arison. 

Meanwhile,  until  some  such  work  has  been  gone  through  it 
would  be  well  to  refrain  from  speaking  of  any  developer  as 
Iwing  "  the  best  "  under  all  or  even  under  any  circumstances. 


NEGLECTED  PROCESSES.— WHY  ARE  THEY 
NEGLECTED? 
Ix  a  number  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns 
of  late,  we  have  directed  attention  to  several  disused  processes 
which  are  capable  of  yielding  excellent  results,  in  some,  such  as 
are  not  to  be  equalled  by  other  methods.  In  this  series 
no  allusion  has  been  made  to  some  which  have  become 
obsolete  on  account  of  being  sujiei-seded  by  others,  by  which 
the  same  or  similar  results  maj-  be  obtained  by  better  or 
simpler  means  ;  nor  has  it  been  intended  to  include  every 
means  In-  which  excellent  photographs  can  be  produced,  thotigh 
not  at  present  used. 

There  are  many  systems — and  useful  ones,  too — which 
come  under  the  title  of  the  iron  processes,  as  well  as  other 
interesting  ones  of  Hei'schel,  Hunt,  and  other  workers.  TTiese, 
by  which  a  greiit  variety  of  colours  may  l)e  obtained,  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  experimentalists,  though  they 
have  seldom  been  alluded  to  of  late  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ferro-prussiate  and  the  platinotype,  Ijoth  of  which 
arc  iron  processes.  An  ardent  experimentalist  in  these  very 
early  methods  was  Mr.  Michael  Hannaford,  who,  over  a  quarter 
of  a  centiny  ago,  produced  excellent  prints  by  several  of  them, 
and  described  the  methods  he  adopted  before  the  late  South 
London  Photograiihic  Society,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
examples.  These  are,  we  presume,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Photographic  Club,  as  at  its  demise  the  Society's  archives 
were  presented  to  the  Club.  These  pictures  are  now  exceedingly 
valuable  as  proving  the  permanence,  or  otlierwise,  of  the  pro- 
cesses themselves,  or  of  the  modifications  of  Mr.  Hannaford. 
A  description  of  most  of  these  interesting,  if  not  really  valuable, 
processes  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  older  works  of  photo- 
gra].hy— for  instance.  Hunt's  Hesearc/ies  on  Li'jht  and  the  various 
editions  of  his  Treatise  on  PhotngropJu/,  from  1841  onwards — 
under  the  heads  of  cyanotype,  chrj-sotypc,  amphityj)e,  chroma- 
type,  ferrotype,  catalysotype,  itc.  An  article  on  the  iron  printing 
processes,  with  modern  modifications,  also  appears  in  The  British 
JouRXAL  Photoorathic  Almanac  for  1889. 


Many  who  have  read  the  articles  on  neglected  pi'ocesscs  have-, 
not  uunaturally,  speculated  as  to  why,  if  they  really  possessed 
the  advantages  claimed  for  them,  they  have  become  neglected' 
ones.  Tlie  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer,  for  thei-c- 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  several  reasons  why  some,  at  least, 
of  them  arc  not  at  present  in  use.  One  reason  uudoubtedh 
that  ])hotogra])hers  are  somewhat  conservative,  aud  slow 
leave  old  methols  witli  whicb  they  are  familiar  for  new  ones 
which  they  will  have  to  learn,  even  if  the  new  ones  would 
prove  advantageous  in  the  end,  particularly  when  the  new 
departure  is  a  wide  one.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  some- 
processes,  siich  as  the  thromotypc  of  Lamliert,  the  powder,  and 
the  stannotype  process.  In  all  those  the  whole  system  of 
photographic  printing  is  altered.  The  materials  ajc  unlike 
those  in  daily  use,  and  the  systems  arc  based  upon  an  entirely 
different  principle  fiom  that  of  silver  printing.  Hence,  com- 
paratively few  phot(iLiiaphei-s  could,  or  did,  devote  sufficient 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject  to  acquire  the  necessary 
proficiency  to  work  tlic  ]>rocesses  with  uniformity  and  certainty 
— so  essential  for  working  on  a  commercial  scale. 

In  some  processes  there  was  but  a  slight  departure  from  the 
ordinary  methods  with  which  operators  were  perfectly  familiar. 
The    ebin-neum   aud   the   photo-crayon    were   esseutiidly    wet 
collodion   processes,  and  why  they  were  not   more  generally 
practised,  considering  the  excellence  of  the  results,  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  imagine.     The  albumen  process,  again  ;  this 
is  vcr}-  similar  in  principle  to  the  wet  collodion,  yet  in  England 
it  has  been  but  little  practised,  though,  until  the  introductioft 
of  specially  prepared  gelatine  plates,  it  was,  without  doubt,  far 
and  away  the  best  method  of  making  transparencies,  either  for 
the  stereosco])e  or  the  lantei-n.      It  is  true  here,  too,  that  con- 
siderable skill,  w-hich  could  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  was 
requisite  to  obtain  jjictures  such  as  those  ])roduced  by  Ferrier 
and  others  on  the  Continent,   and   few   here   gave   sufficient 
attention  to  the  matter  to  acquire  that  necessary  proficiency. 
A  reason  why  processes  which  were  luidoubtedly  good  ones 
and  exceedingly  valual)le  were  not  at  once  adopted,  is  that  they 
were  introduced  at  the  wrong  period,  i.e.,  before  their  time. 
Notably  was  this  the  case  with  some  of  the  photo-mechanical 
processes.     For  example  :  The  late  Jlr.  Fox  Talbot  niore  than 
thirty  years  ago  produced  engraved  copper  (intaglio)  plates  by 
an  etching  method  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  thoso 
now  so  largely  employed   commercially,   and,   what  is  more, 
Talbot's  work  was  in   no  way  inferior  to  that  now  produced. 
Paul    Pretch   again,   he   about  the  same  period  produced  in- 
taglio plates  and  relief  blocks  in  half-tone  by  methods  very 
similar  to  those  now  emjdoyed ;  but  these  processes,  like  that 
of  Talbot,  did  not  succeed  commercially,  as  the  time  was  not 
then  ripe  for  them.     The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  photo- 
lithography.     As  far  back  as  18C.")  Messrs.   Bullock  Brothers  I 
produced  photo-litbograi)hs  in  half-tone   which   were  quite  as  j 
good  as  most  of  the  commercial  work  issued  at  the  present 
time,  yet  the  process,  good  as  it  midoubtedly  w-as,  remained  in 
abejance  as  a  neglected  one  for  many  years. 

The  chief  object  of  the  recent  articles  has  been  to  direct  i 
attention  to  good  aud  useful  processes  which  are  not  being 
employed,  and  some  of  which  might  possibly  meet  with 
better  practical  success  if  the}-  were  reintroduced  at  another 
time  or  imder  different  conditions,  as  witness  the  instances 
just  quoted. 

Already  oiu'  articles  would  apjjear  to  be  bearing  fruit.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  our  number  for  the  22nd  idtimo 
w-e,  w-hen  referring   to   methods   of   making   negatives  dire..-^ 
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1    uogativif*,   gave   ii   brief  uiitliuo  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Boliis'a 

IhmI,  piil)lUhe«I  in  1880.     As  will  be  seen  by  our  hwt  issue, 

s  lijsteiu  wiW  iotrodiicctl  and  duticribed  iw  a  novelty  at  the 

•;nj  of  the  Phot<"^.ipliic  Swiety  of  France.     The  pro- 

tlio  method  of  working  it,  is  |.rfciscly  the  same  a.s 

1  nine  yi-ars  o;;..  l.y  ^[r.  RjIus,  since  which  time 

.d   ill  ali<-yiincc,   now  to  Ik'  resuscitated. 


^  IS  ago  ooiigiilpnibU'  iiit.Ti-st   wm  caiist'tl  by  the  exhibition 

•:ipl  i>  "f  fr-i-v  I   window  p.'iii>'>i,  ciilr.'cts  which  for  fairv- 

•  !  I  vur  ety  of  fomi  it  would  Ije  dilKcult  to 

-for  Kiich  I  mnv,  in  led,  they  deaervi- — are 

uj'i-t  eB»T  "f  |ir>jdiirtiou,  and  cnn  b-  male  l.i  Mibs^ne  ii  variety  of 

ii-fi!    nnd     .rnntnental    piir]iofe«.      We   ho(e   « ■en   tlieiu    used   in 

'  1  we  know  of  an  ina'iinre  where  a  very  pretty 

I  by  n  paiteru  dciiigner  a.'^  tile  ba.«is  of  ommuenta- 

ti'Mi  for  a  daraaali   talilu  clolli.     ^V'e  liare   u<ii   seen  punes  of  gluas 

f|iet'uilly  armogwl  for  ihii  purpose  of  receiviiij?   the   fuiry  tracery, 

(liouifb  it  wouU  Ii.'  eimy  to  lit  up  a  box  with  j^lass  cover  for  the 

ptirpiw;    usually  the  nepitive  ha«  been  tak.-n  when  an  unusually 

lir>tty  fnwt  jiictun-  bns  arrmtetl  the  att»-ntii>n.     The  advantage  of  a 

luelhud  extemporised  for  the  par]io^  would  be  that  a  dark-coloured 

KlaM  could  be  u-ed,oreven  a  ahi-et  of  ordiiwry  colourlen  glass  backe<l 

T-  •'•    -    ;-i.-ce  of  bla-k  cloth,  which  would  avoiil  the  onlv  difficulty 

the  pbotofrraphin^  of   nuch  subji-ct^— tliat   of  obtaining  a 

oiiiK  nacagrouiMl  wheiv  the  window  pane  l«  awkwardly  situated. 


FKOirr  pictun-t  arc,  however,  by  no  meaaa  the  only  beautiful  figures 

''-■-"    '•'.   oaliire's  own   laboratory,  and   in   the   .\rt«  and   Crafts 

I  wrre  ■'tliiUied  aoim-  ni»»t  (ingalar  nml  beautiful  pictun-> 

.....  I..-I   by  the  vibrationj  of  the  human   voire  u|)OD   a   semi-fluid 

!«•!■■,  spread  or  «n  elastic  tr.rinbrane  stretrlu  <1  over  the  mouth  of 

-  -.     .V  eiiijfl-  note,  «uog  steadily  and  nccurately,  throws  the 

into    wave*  and    curves,  which    an.-   then   immediately 

)  iied.      Mn.    \Vall<,   the    exhibitor,   ti-rms    thesi-    pictures 

!»••,   Howers,  tree*,  ferns,  and  the  itTiK-t  in  transparencies 

r.il.     In  the  "daisy"  forms  it  is  slatt'd  that  the 

II  be  made  greater  or  b-as  by  altering  the  |iitch  of 

tL,  I.  >:•  .  Ili-J  liv-li-r  the  note  ibr  gtvaler  th.'  nunibi-r  of  petsls.     To 

the  practical  phoii,<fni;iher  numeroiu  iu'id>-s  of  varjing  these  effects 

will  readily  pieieut  th<-in«elve». 


O.HB  of  the  nwat  effective  cl'md  leanea  we  lemember  to  have  seen  in 
engraved  in  La  Salurt  at  a  fortnight  ■((».  It  i^  copied  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  M.  Jules  JanJien  in  July  last,  the  time  cho<en 
being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afti-r  the  ascent  of  n  bnlloon,  which 
ocriipiee  the  middle  of  the  pictars,  backed  by  beautiful  examples  of 
r  '  -  '-loud*.  The  writer  quutea  the  detcription  given  in  Amia/es 
.tr,  Je  Gfiir-f  tor  obtaining  meeeasful  cloud  views.  "  Tlie 
Miu  i:^- II  of  the  sky  exercising  a  photographic  action  almost, equal 
to  thiit  of  tha'  white  r»fiecte<i  from  tiM  ciowls,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  a  abarp  imaKe  of  the  latter.  It  can,  however,  be  managed  by 
int'-rpoaingn  Nicul  prism  in  the  path  of  the  ray.«.  which  is  very  easy, 
wher-    ■  -r  the  camera  after  reflation  from  ii  black  glass  mirror 

•uit  '.     The  poUriwd  li;:ht  of  the  blue  ran  (hiu  be  almon 

completely  extinguished,  while  the  natural  li;;ht  of  the  cloud  becomes 
»aeh  mom  intense.  The  nme  rrault  can  be  obtained  by  reflecting 
the  image  from  •  abeet  of  water,  a<  I)r.  IturckLardt  has  ohserved." 


Ix  an  article  in  Sniure,  over  the  signnture  A.  M.  Clarice,  the  advan- 
tage uf  photography  over  eye  observations  ii  briefly  and  succinctly 
desicnbed.  She  is  writing  ab<iut  double  stars,  and,  after  showing  bow, 
owing  lo  ni  want  of  *kill  in  tlie  ohecr^ers,  but  simply  to  the 
tbfleieaciea  both  in  qii^ality  and  quality  of  the  materials  at  their 

cnrr, 1   ..-:.:_  -  1...1    .1,   ,     '     irable  precision,  she  says  :—"  This 

A-    I  ly;   which  has,  however,  as  yet 

ptwre'i  i»|ipncs  <io  o  iiy  to  a  iniiiieii  class  of  coupled  stars.     With  the 


extension  of  its  powers  to  all,  a  new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  stellar 
revolutions  may  be  expected  to  open. 


To  speak  of  revolutions  naturally  causes  tlie  mind  to  turn  in  the 
direction  of  lirazil,  and,  according  to  a  leadinfr  London  p.aper,  the 
last  documents  signed  by  the  deposed  sovereign  Dom  Pedro  were  the 
diplomas  raisinfr  to  the  grade  of  oilicors  of  the  Order  of  the  Jlose  of 
Brazil  several  iMiropean  astronomers,  the  fame  of  whose  photographic 
work  in  particular  is  spread  over  the  whole  civilised  world  :— Admiral 
Monchez,  M.  Jansi«en,  M.  Perrotin;  while  diplomas  of  knighthood  in 
the  Order  were  given  to  iMon.«.  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry,  and 
M.  Fiussenet. 

News  as  late  as  December  the  seventh  has  arrived  from  Loanda, 
whither  the  American  and  European  astronomers  are  converging,  with 
the  purpose  of  observing  and  pliotographiug  the  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
The  Europeans  are  quickly  arriving,  Mr.  Tavlor,  of  the  l!oy«l  Astro- 
nomical Society,  London,  being  among  the  first  arrivals.  Cape  Ledo 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  desirable  spot,  as  the  meteorological  conditions 
are  likely  to  be  better,  and  their  vessel,  the  Pinsacola,  can  be  used 
as  a  dwelling-place;  the  health  of  the  parlies  is  tluis  en?ured.  The 
eclipse  is  several  seconds  longer  there  than  at  Maxima,  and  the  chances 
of  clear  afternoon  skies  seem  to  be  rather  better.  The  account  very 
grimly  concludja  :— "  If  nothing  is  hoard  from  the  expedition  the  next 
few  days,  it  may  either  be  taken  that  the  eclipse  expedition  is  Anally 
located  at  Cape  I.edo,  or  that  the  semi-cannibal  (iui^timas  have 
cleared  out  the  whole  expedition.'' 


ON  THINGS  I\  GENERAL. 
Xo  one  can  doubt  the  immense  impetus  given  to  lantern  work  by  the 
introduction  of  dry  plates,  and  during  the  present  season  it  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  a  most  exalted  pitch,— lantern  plates,  lantern  ex- 
hibitions, slkle  competitions,  novelties  in  mounting,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  lantern  details  taking  us  by  storm.  And  the  truth  is,  a 
really  good  lantern  slide  is  iiii  r/enerix ;  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  days  of  stereoscopic  transparencies.  Ah !  who  that  can  date  back 
so  far  does  not  remember  the  exquisite  productions  with  the  label 
"Ferrier  et  Soiuier''  beneath,  the  perfection  of  photography  on  glass, 
of  mounting,  and  of  backing,  the  translucency  of  wliich,  whether  of 
surfaced  glass  or  of  matt  varnish,  surpassed  everything  of  the  kind. 
He  mu-;t  be  a  good  worker  who  nowadays,  with  every  convenience  at 
band  ready-made,  can  equal,  not  to  say  surpass,  those  beautiful  pro- 
ductions. It  is  surprising  that  the  ease  with  which  a  transparency  is 
now  produced  has  not  led  to  a  rcsuscitatioa  of  stereoscopic  work,  if 
only  to  enable  this  kind  of  slide  to  bo  made ;  but  it  is  to  he  feared 
that  stereoscopic  photography  is  dead— really  dead.  Among  other 
causes,  retouching  has  helped,  if  not  to  kill,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  it  In 
its  grave;  for  no  retouched  photographic  portrait  would  be  present- 
able in  a  stereoscope,  the  inevitable  difference  in  the  retouching  of  the 
two  tides  of  the  slide  would  destroy  the  effect  aimed  at.  But  for 
lantern  work  there  is  still  a  good  future,  and  interesting,  fascinating 
work  for  the  photographer  who  lakes  it  up.  All  the  readers  of  this 
JocnNAi-  would  be  interested  in  the  remarlts  of  Mr,  Lewis  Wright  and 
Mr.  G.  II.  Baker  on  the  use  of  electric  light  in  optical  lanterns  ;  and, 
it  mny  be  said,  referring  to  the  point  raised,  that  where  a  suitable 
current  is  obtainable,  the  adoption  of  electric  illumination  may  fairly 
be  looked  upon  as  a  question  of  time  only  since  the  introduction  of 
the  lamp  described  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright.  On  a  large  scale,  and  for 
large  ptojections,  the  arc  light  is  naturally  the  most  brilliant ;  but 
where,  by  simply  turning  on  the  'current,  with  a  suitable  resistance, 
light  can  be  obtained  in  a  lamp  and  fixtures  costing  under  a  sovereign, 
and  requiring  no  adjusting,  and  it  being  constantly  in  the  right 
position  as  regards  centring  when  once  "  set,"  the  cumbersomeness  of 
bag,  and  the  possible  danger  of  cylinders,  will  be  things  of  the  pa-t  at 
no  distant  periotl.  It  is  well  for  attention  to  have  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  thot  tlie  electric  light  is  by  no  means  so  devoid  of  heat  as  is 
commonly  assumed ;  but  Mr.  Wright  \ery  properly  points  out  that 
the  heat  it  gives  is  derived  from  radiation,  and  not  from  heated 
gases,  the  product  of  combustion.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
the  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the  thread  of  carbon,  elongated,  it 
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is  true,  but  of  a  most  trivial  superficial  nrea,  is  decidedly  below  Umt 
emitted  from  the  illurainntod  sjiot  of  lime  of  liirpcr  area  in  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  light,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  willi  lime  we  have,  in 
popular  phraseology,  the  convected  heat  from  the  products  of  coni- 
bustion  added  to  its  radiated  heat,  it  needs  no  conjurer  to  determine 
where  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the  apparatus  cool  will  lie. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  remarks  of  an  expert  when  Mr. 
D.iw80n,  of  the  Typographic  Etching  Company,  stated  that  for  their 
kind  of  work  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen  did  not  seriously  injure 
definition.  It  can  be  readily  imagined  that  any  possible  injurious 
action  from  the  use  of  a  screen  would  depend  upon  two  factors — the 
characteristics  of  the  subject  to  be  photographed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  screen  itself.  Naturally,  the  use  of  an  optically  worked  sheet  of 
plane  glass  would  not  distort  the  image,  but  the  retlectionj  csused  by 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass  might  become  very  injurious  under  some 
easily  imagined  conditions.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  a  care- 
fully prepared  selected  film  of  gelatine  will  interfere  with  definition 
is  »tirprisingly  slight,  and  any  one  desiring  to  experiment  with  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  need  not  hesitate  to  use  sucli  screens  for  the  most 
delicate  class  of  work ;  few  instances  would  occur  in  which  he  would 
be  able  to  make  any  impairment  of  the  finest  detail. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  usual  practical  character  of  Mr.  Warnerke's 
suggestions  was  seen  in  his  recommendation  to  use  a  lamp  with 
coloured  screen  for  illuminating  the  subject  rather  than  daylight  and 
a  lens  screen.  If  the  picture  were  of  any  large  dimfusions,  equality 
of  illumination  from  a  single  lamp  or  a  pair  would  be  impossible, 
except  with  greatly  protracted  exposure,  owing  to  the  distance  at 
which  the  light  would  need  to  be  placed. 

Mr.  Cowan's  suggestion  at  the  London  and  Pro»  inclal  Photographic 
Association,  that  the  gum  used  in  working  in  colours  upon  a  carbon 
print  on  opal  might  be  the  cause  of  a  portion  of  a  certain  film  having 
come  away  when  wa-shed  under  a  tap,  is  no  figment,  for  I  have  seen 
a  picture  in  which  large  portions  of  the  film  had,  without  any  inter- 
position of  water,  peeled  entirely  away  from  the  support,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  gum,  though  in  this  case  it  was  in  the  darkest  tones 
of  the  picture  that  the  effect  had  occurred.  It  is  well  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  inexperienced  to  this  possibility,  for  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  effects  with  gum  that  are  more  legitimately  obtained  by  other 
means. 

In  "  Foreign  Notes  and  News "  (November  22)  I  observe  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  use  of  rhodium  in  combination  with  gold  (in  the  pro- 
portion, about,  of  four  to  one)  as  a  toning  ingredient.  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  useful,  and  as  it  is  only  about  fifty  per  cent, 
dearer  than  gold,  no  great  additional  cost  would  accompany  the  ex- 
periment. Platinum  has  its  advocates,  and  it  may  be  that  rliodiura 
will  exhibit  some  point  of  excellence :  at  present  gold  "  holds  the 
field." 

When  a  professional  photographer  of  the  eminence  of  Mr.  Groves 
writes  on  the  subject  of  a  real  grievance,  his  words  deserve  attention. 
There  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  the  fact  that  his  letter  points  to 
a  crying  evil — an  evil,  unfortunately,  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to 
indicate  than  to  describe  a  cause  for.  That  there  arc  jealousies  in  all 
trades  and  professions  goes  without  saying ;  but  pluitographers  ex- 
perience its  effects  with  the  greatest  force,  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  any  one  desp.iir  of  concerted  action.  Again,  no  line  can  bo 
drawn  to  separate  the  first  class  from  the  second,  the  second  from  the 
third,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  hundredth  degree ;  and  those  jackals 
who  thrive  upon  profits  obtained  only  by  cutting  prices  are  the  very 
men  who  would  cut  in  and  announce  unlimited  re-sitlings,  or  even  no 
pay  unless  proofs  please.  Notwithstanding  the  pessimistic  view  I 
express,  I  should  be  heartily  pleased  to  see  some  action  started  to 
put  an  end  to  a  system  that  is  at  once  costly,  wasteful  of  time,  and 
vexatious  in  the  highest  degree.  Fuke  Lancr. 


COLOUKED  PIIOTOGKAPHS. 
XVI. 

In  our  last  paper  we  completed,  I  hope  succc8.i(u\\y, our  Jlrst  paintinr/ 
of  a  portrait.  I  think  also  that,  sensibly  thouglit  out,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  what  we  did  in  the  case  of  a  ler/Himate  akdch  we  could 
also  do  if  SL't  to  work  upon  a  pkotoyraphic  base.    Thus  far  then  we 


may  be  considered  to  have  produced  a  work  of  art.  We  can  now 
take  up  our  sketch  or  photograph  and  proceed  with  our  secoi.d 
painting. 

We  may  commence  our  second  painting  by  working  in  the  shadow 
on  the  forehead  with  Indian  red,  being  careful  at  same  time  to  adhere 
»trii;tly  to  the  natural  form.  Then  we  must  put  in  the  dark  shadow 
formed  by  the  socket  of  the  eye  with  a  suitable  shadow  tint,  such  as 
may  be  made  by  a  judicious  mixture  or  blending  of  Indian  red  and 
cobalt.  On  the  extreme  edges  of  all  these  shadows  we  will  find  it 
advisable  to  work  with  a  Utile  pure  cobalt,  being  most  careful  to 
accurately  preserve  the  strict  form  of  the  shadows.  The  edge  of  the 
upper  eyelid  we  may  mark  in  with  Indian  red. 

We  may  regard  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  we  must  represent  the 
edges  of  all  shadows  with  a  grey.  It  is  not  a  fancy  that  dictates  this 
rule,  but  nature  herself.  If  we  have  any  doubts  on  this  point  we  can 
very  easily  put  our  minds  at  rest.  Let  us  place  a  pencil  or  other 
article  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  I  am  certain  you  will  have  no 
dirticulty  in  remarking  the  grey  edge  which  will  bound  the  dark 
shadow.  By  artificial  light  tliis  peculiar  grey  edge  is  not  quite  80 
perceptible,  but  by  daylight  it  u  palpable  to  a  degree. 

The  next  point  iu  our  work  is  to  paint  in  the  colour  on  the  cheeks, 
this  we  do  with  a  tint  composed  of  pink  madder  and  a  little  vermilion. 
We  must  be  careful  in  doing  this  to  preserve  with  truthfulness  the 
various  gradations  of  colour,  and  light  as  we  1,  on  the  cheek  bones. 
Stipple  the  edges  of  this  colour  as  you  approach  the  nose,  and  also 
spread  the  colour  well  up  to  tlie  temple.  Diffuse  the  colour  well  over 
the  cheek  towards  the  ear,  ar.d  put  a  little  on  the  cliin  as  well.  It 
will  be  found  now  that  many  of  the  shadows  will  not  appear  as  deep 
as  they  did  before  we  started  this  work  ;  we  must  now  deepen  these 
e.\treme  shadows  until  they  have  regained  their  natural  and  necessary 
depth  and  power. 

It  will  be  found  advisable  now  to  hatch  over  the  shaded  portion  of 
the  forehead  with  blue  or  a  bluish  grey.  This  grey  must  become 
bluer  as  it  approaches  the  extreme  or  retiring  edge.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  carry  this  bluish  grey  down  the  nose,  and 
where  it  appears  so,  do  not  hesitate  to  do  it.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
shading  of  the  forehead  was  carried  out  by  placing  the  red  shades 
first,  and  the  blue  or  grey  second,  may  not  have  struck  the  reader  as  a 
matter  of  any  importance.  But  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  important 
fact,  and  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  really  good  work.  It  may 
seem  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  stait  with  red  and  finish 
with  blue,  or  start  with  blue  and  finish  with  red  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  reasons  are  obvious  if  we  only  think  for  a  moment  over 
it.  It  will  be  found  in  practice,  if  we  place  the  red  shadows^;-*^, 
the  application  of  the  blue  afterwards  will  result  in  a  bright  and 
clean  effect ;  whereas,  if  we  reverse  the  application  of  tlie  tints,  that  is. 
place  the  blues  first  and  then  the  reds  in  the  second  place,  the  result 
will  be  dirty  and  thoroughly  unworthy  of  being  clas;-ed  as  artistic 
work.  If  you  desire  to  study  a  glorious  example,  look  up  the  works 
of  Kubens,  and  you  will  see  that  he  works  in  accordance  with  these 
principles. 

We  can  next  woik  a  cool  green  over  the  socket  of  the  eye,  the  best 
method  of  applying  the  colour  being  to  xtipple  it  on  rather  than  to 
hatch  it.  A  good  tint  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  from  a  judicious 
mixture  of  cobalt  and  Indian  yellow.  Tlie  shadow  at  the  edge  of  the 
lower  jaw  should  have  blue  worked  over  it,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  observe  the  true  form  and  depth  of  tint.  It  will  be  found  necessary 
to  paint  in  the  bluish  shadows  on  the  temples.  Make  it  a  rule  to 
soften  the  edges  of  all  shadows,  no  matter  where  found,  by  stippling 
upon  them. 

It  will  be  found,  as  we  progress  with  our  work,  that  some,  if  not 
a  number,  of  white  spots  seem  to  have  been  left.  Need  I  say  these 
must  be  filled,  and  with  their  projier  colour!'  If  we  do  not  pay 
attention  as  we  go  along,  the~e  white  s])ots  will  npjjear  in  anything 
but  pleasant  numbers.  We  slioidd  therefore  look  out  for  them  from 
time  to  time  as  our  work  goes  ahiad,  and  then  fill  them  up.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  hatching  has  a  rather  un]>leas«ut  appearance, 
looking,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  somewhat  wiry.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
effect,  but  we  can  remedy  it  by  washing  it  several  times  with  a  clean 
brush  dipped  in  water.  This  treatment  will  tend  to  blend  the  colour* 
and  produce  softness.  Another  effect  is  that  our  work  may  turn  out 
too  heavy  and  dark.  To  cure  this,  tiike  a  clean  brush  dipped  in  water 
only  {without  colour),  and  proceed  to  hatch  the  work  generally,  then, 
with  an  old,  soft  handkerchief,  remove  the  loosened  colour  by  rubbing 
gently. 

Of  course  this  latter  portion  will  not  very  easily  apply  to  a  photo- 
graphic base,  but  it  can  be  made  tj  do  so  if  necessary.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tvhiic  sjwts  in  question  will  seldom 
or  never  a;  pear  on  a  photographic  base. 

Having  got  this  far,  it  will  b-  time  we  thought  about  our  backgrounds. 
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U  neettmry  bec*iu«  the  depth  and  colour  to  be  friren  to  the  faco 
h»ir  U.to  mrvrj  eoiwiderable  extent,  iiiBuenc«<1,  if  not  nb^iliitely 
MertnintHl,  by  it.  Tlie  effect  of  the  white  paper  round  tbi-  ho*d  is 
ay  misleading,  and  prerent.i  i»  from  forioioj^  h  ju:vt  and  true  esti- 
ite  of  the  cokNin  already  Inid  on.  Fur  example,  th<;  white  must 
Wearily  make  all  the  colours  nupi-iir  much  darker  than  tliey  really 
I,  by  contrast.  Thin  being  «o,  l.'t  ua  work  in  a  Jnrk  hackcround; 
I  what  will  be  the  nwult  ?  why, tlie.se  very  flesh  tinti  w  liicli  befon-, 
cootraat  with  the  white,  appeare<l  dark  enoii^'b,  If  not  too  dark, 
rBl  now  aeem  pale  in  c<iiuparii«oM  with  the  background.  A.s  I  intend 
■king  the  treatment  of  bark^.'rnundi  ii  little  later,  1  will  not  »av  much 
■ore  about  them  now.  I  only  wijili  it  to  be  underxttXMl  that  now  is 
he  t  iirafe  our  back^rround,  aa  we  cunnot  really  )ro  on  wilh- 

1  may,  however,  su;rze«t  that  a  vi-ry  ajp-eeable  frruenish 
■ekgruuud  may  be  painte<l  in  by  u«in|r  either  indigo  and  burnt 
itwia,  indigo  and  >e|iia,  or  indi/>i  and  Vandyke  brown.  The  l^igt 
•Sj  to  atari  a  background  i-t  to  nppiv  the  colour  i:i  w^i-iheg  indicating 
'  a  varioiia  gradationa  of  light  and  .ihaih'  by  a  lighter  or  deeper  xh.-ule 
eolour.  It  will  be  found  uilvi«uble,  in  a  rule,  to  keep  the  surface 
la  tat  a.1  pij«»ible,  and  this  effivt  U  secured  by  a  xerie^  of  tiuicheg 
"ch  area  kind  of  "cma"  between  hatching  r.nd  washing.  This 
ion  of  the  wutk  Aoold  be  irumJ,  generally  becoming  xiniewhat 
r  ai  it  approachee  tbe  face.  \Vo  may  now,  aUx,  wash  over  the 
and  if  there  be  any  linen  about  the  picture  wu  should  put  in 
be  ahadowa  «ilh  a  tint  conipo«Nl  of  cobalt  and  Kepia. 

We  ran  now,  with  adrantajtv,  batch  in  a  light  tint  of  blue  over  the 
«wer  and  retiring  portion  of  the  cheek,  iiMlicite  the  bluish  shadow 
and  at   tbe  comer  of  tbe  lower  Up,  bat  do  not  fail  to  keep  itj 
prrfertly  defined.     We  can  pnm-ed   with  this  until  we  have 

B>I  d  It  with  t •Iiade  of  tbe  jaw.     I'uder  the  nos<) 

t  I  a  blui'h  1 1  ~  >a  Uttle  of  our  «.la<A'ir  colour  on 

■  i>  111.-  i>i  tue  nostril,      i  le  n  Ki.<a  a.o  much  a*  pos»ible  the  edge  of 

■  etiin,  and  makti  it  roaixi  with  the  rhadow  cviour. 
There  is  iienerally  a  reflected  light  under  the  chin,  which  must  be 

lied  by  a  wann  colour,  such  o«  a  tint  of  N'enelian  r«d  and 
yellow  would  produce.  Many  Liok  upon  this  as  the  llesh 
Mbtir.  A  little  of  tbia  oobor  aboold  be  worked  into  the  dark  shadows 
ig  the  socket*  of  tbe  eyca.    The  ahadow  aide  of  the  eye  should  be 

'leoe<l  with  ahadow  colour :  then  linish  the  lips  by  »tippling  them 
irith  pink  madder  aaU  rerailioa,  olisertin'.'  that  the  brightest  point 
hiHil'l  lie  that  iteemat  to  as.  Indeed,  tbe  principal  portion  of  the 
wu.'-k  >•  this  *tM«  of  oar  painting  may  be  mkI  to  consist  of  mftening 
tiiits  by  working  npon  their  edgea. 

Tbii  may  be  said  to  rrprpaent  tlie  se&tnd  painting,  as  far  as  the 
deah  is  oonoenwd.  We  ean  now  pmored  with  the  hair,  stn-ngthening 
the  daepMtahadaa  with  aepia.  Painting  hair  is  anytliing  but  easy. 
Ill  rhiiHF  difficulty  Baa  More  io  tbe  drninng  than  In  the  fi/tmriny,  for 
I  d  I  :i  I  t).;ijk  1  am  wroBff  in  ao  designating  tbe  .wries  of  touches  which 
lepruLut  the  form  and  low  of  the  hair.  To  p^int  hair  successfully 
Mit  require  moch  care  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the  art  student. 

To  paint  brown  bair,  aie  Vandyke  brown  and  sepia  for  the  local 
lint,  and  with  a  firm  touch  work  in  the  deepest  j<h.idowa.  Tbe  really 
ileepest  ahadowa  we  bare  alrea>ly  marked  in  when  securing  the  out- 
lin-,  bi  t  we  Miiat  keep  on  repeating  our  toochea  with  thm  tint  until 
we  hare  *ecnTe>l  erery  gradation  from  high  light  to  deepest  shadow. 
Kven  the  hjghaat  light*  must  be  tinted  with  a  series  of  light  touches 
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wil  More  or  leas  truthfully  re]>r<<tseDt  hair,  regardi>3>s  for  tbe 

"  isb  tint  alwara  perceptible  on  or  near  tbe  lights. 

\\  lit*  maybe  deemed  mtrnmrj  must  be  afterward* 

taK' u     Mi.     .^iiuuhI  the  local  colour  not  be  eamciently  warm,  apply 

tlw  tl>  <h  tint  composed  aa  before  laid  down. 

>■     ,1  w,.  tmri.  Io  paint  dark  or  black  hair,  the  mode  of  working 

'  colour  used  i«  aepia  by  itself,  and  for  the  extreme 

le  warm  black,  such  a*  would  result  from  mixing 

setiia,  laiie,  an<l  in<ligo.     Bear  in  nind  that  in  tiark'hnir  the  lights  are 

cold  and  hlmsM.  and  that  there  i*  a  warm  lint  always  between  tbe 

extreme*  of  liaht  and  ahade. 

For  iasm  hair  the  treatment  ia  tbe  (ome.  beginning  as  before  with 

'  proper  decree  of  strength.    The  next  dnrkaat  tint*  paint 

■•  brown  with  or  without  aepia,  then  lu*-  the  flesh  colour. 

kirai  oohwr  me  ycUow  ochre,  or  a  I int  formi'<l  of  Imlian  yellow 

netiMi  iwd.    Tbe  ktter  i*   naturally  prer^rable,  owing  to  iu 

'- — -pirncr,  but  the  former  bos  it*  »iliiiiljf  to  recommend  it. 

ts  of  flaxen  liair  are  yellow,  and  betwe<-n  the  light*  and 

'-  n  cool,  grey  tint.     It  is  oaoal  to  take  out  tbe  high 

.Tarda,  the  rarioo*  tint*  being  quite  dry  after  being 
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ble  to  always  introduce  ahadowa  or  grey  tints  between 

thn  lleeh,  with   tbe  object  of  avoiding  that  hnrdneaa 

Twjae  esist,  alao  to  aoften  the  bair  where  it  meets 


the  background,  as,  failing  this,  the  he.ad  would  look  as  though  it  were 
inlaid. 

On  the  shaded  side  of  the  neck  the  colour  to  be  used  is  a  tint  com- 
posed of  Indian  red  and  blue,  on  the  light  side  blue  alone  will  sutlice. 
i'he  greenish  tint  on  the  neck  is  obtained  by  hatching  the  flesh  colour 
over  the  blue.  In  like  manner  treat  the  arms  and  hands,  u.sing,  how- 
ever, Indian  red  alone  for  the  tirst  tints,  and  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  did  to  the  forehead.  We  can  then  work  over  them 
with  blue  when  necessary,  but  taking  care  not  to  miss  the  reflected 
light-s,  which  are  always  cf  a  warm  tone. 

To  paint  the  divisions  between  the  fingers  use  pink  m:idder  and 
brown  madder.  Observation  will  show  tbat  the  tips  of  the  tingers, 
the  knuckles,  and  outside  of  the  hands,  are  more  rosy  llian  otlier  parts, 
ai'.d  must  be  hatched  with  the  camaliou  tint  compu:^ed  uf  madder  and 
vermilion. 

Now  if  we  give  a  general  wash  over  the  white  linen,  if  anj-,  with  a 
middle  tint,  regardless  of  any  high  lights,  which  we  can  take  out 
afterwards,  we  will  have  completed  our  second  painting.  If  we  wash 
a  local  colour  over  the  drapery,  leaving  the  high  lights  for  after  treat- 
ment, we  may  consider  our  labours  done,  and  look  contidently  to  our 
third  painting  to  complete  our  work  of  art. 

If  we  thoroughly  consider  the  foregoing  we  will  find  but  little  dif- 
ficulty in  applying  all  the  directions  for  the  production  of  a  portrait 
in  legitimate  water  colour  to  the  treatment  of  a  photograph.  We 
have  only  to  use  our  sense  as  we  go  along.  The  image  on  the 
photognipbic  base,  naturally,  lias  a  full  and  detailed  outline,  strongly 
marked  in  a  more  6r  less  forcible  tint;  therefore,  it  would  be  foolish 
on  our  pait  to  put  in  the  shadows  and  otlier  markings  as  we  should 
upon  a  .-ketch.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious;  they  are  already  pro- 
vided by  the  photograph,  and  only  require  our  help  in  imparting  the 
local  and  natural  colours.  Aa  a  fact,  almost  all  the  directions  are 
applicable,  only  in  a  moditii-d  form,  and  in  a  slightly  altered  rotation. 
Then  we  must  lie  prepared  to  further  modify  our  treatment  according 
to  the  surface  of  the  photographic  base  upon  which  we  work.  On 
nlbiimeniseil  and  kindred  papers  all  wnahcs  should  come  first,  as  it 
»vould  be  very  risky,  if  really  possible,  to  give  a  wash  after  having 
stippled  or  otherwise  worked  upon  it.  Tlie  probabilities  are  it  would 
"/iiAr  u/t"  and  preclude  any  chance  of  producing  a  good  picture. 
In  working  backgrounds  we  should  not  depend  upon  jnc/cinff  out  or 
washing  out  the  lights  afterwards,  hut  secure  them  at  first  and  pro- 
ceed to  deef>en  our  thniliiics.  We  may  wash  out  a  light,  in  cases,  but, 
as  I  Miggest,  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  depend  upi>n  this  mode  of 
working,  as  its  complete  success  is  doubtful.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  else  I  ran  say  regarding  the  second  painting;  and  we  may 
now  looic  forward  to  our  finishing  or  third  p  linting,  and  one  or  two 
details,  to  complete  our  present  undertaking. 

Rkdmoni)  Babbett. 


REDEVELOPMENT:   AN  EXPERIENCE. 

EvBBY  one  is  aware  that  the  conversion  of  the  metallic  image  that 
form*  the  negative  deposit  of  a  gelatine  plate  into  silver  oxalate  or 
chloride  is  sometimes  desirable,  and  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out much  trouble,  thereby  some  scope  for  influencing  both  the  (juan- 
titative  and  qualitative  character  of  tlie  picture  is  revealed;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  reduction  of  excessive  density,  and  in  the  removal,  or 
at  least  the  partial  abatement,  of  various  kiuds  of  fog— local,  super- 
ficial, physical.  . 

The  application  of  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  or  of  a  body  having 
in  its  combination  several  equivalents  of  chlorine  are  two  of  the  more 
widely  known  means  for  effecting  the  conversion,  or,  in  the  phrase 
commonly  employed,  the  bleaching  of  the  image.  Precisely  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  to  which  the  reaction  is  allowed  to  proceed  will 
be  tbe  dissolution  of  the  silver  salt  by  the  hyposulphite.  It  is  con.se- 
quentlv  to  be  perceived  that  by  the  play  of  a  little  caution  and  in- 
telligence we  hold  the  means  of  dispensing  with  whatever  thickne.-s 
of  metallic  layer— whether  it  take  the  form  of  general  coloured  fog, 
local  fog  splashes,  or  too  great  density  of  image— which  it  appears 
to  us  advisable  to  get  rid  of  so  that  the  negative  shall  have  its  maxi- 
mum printing  value,  or  be  otherwi8(!  improved. 

Witliin  the  field  just  indicated  are  gathered  several  other  methods 
of  reduction  possessing  features  of  general  similarity.  The  main 
principle  of  nearly  all  the  best  known  and  effective  of  them  does  not 
depart  from  that  already  sketched.  A  particular  exception,  howovev, 
furnishes  an  opportunity  for  modifying  that  principle  so  as  virtually 
to  set  up  an  alternative  system  of  reduction.  This  consists  of  con- 
verting not  merely  the  surface  of  the  deposit,  but,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, the  whole  of  it  into  chloride  or  other  soluble  salt,  and  then 
carefully  redeveloping  up  to  the  required  degree  of  inteusity. 
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While  to  some  minds  this  hist  plan  will  have  a  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  formula  for  rousting  pork,  due  reflection  will,  no  doubt,  suf- 
fice to  bring  home  to  ihe  genemlity  that  where  universal  reduction 
of  density  is  sought  the  operation  has  to  be  well  watched,  and  that 
this  dett'deratum  is  compli'tely  met  by  slow  redevelopment. 

It  is  not  my  present  design  further  to  dilate  upon  reducing  formulae 
and  their  uses ;  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  a  very  great  amount 
of  valuable  knowledge  prevails,  of  which  an  increase  is  beyond  my 
achievement.  I  propose  briefly  and  tentatively  to  deal  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  redevelopment  from  a  standpoint  at  the  true  antipodes  of 
that  from  which  they  iire  usually  regarded.  It  is,  of  course,  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  photographic  image,  negative  and 
positive,  may  be  "converted"  for  a  variety  of  ultimate  purposes  with 
which  we  are  not  on  the  present  occasion  concerned. 

In  the  course  of  some  recent  endeavours  to  reduce  by  the  method 
last  detailed  several  negatives  which  erred  not  largely  on  the  sidi^  of 
excessive  density,  a  paradoxical  phenomenon,  or  what  was  regarded 
as  such,  manifested  itself.  The  "bleaching"  solution  used  was  cupric. 
chloride.  Upon  the  completion  of  redevelopment,  the  deposit,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  was  expected,  appeared  to.  have  made  a  sensible, 
but  of  course  not  great,  gain  upon  its  original  opacity. 

In  attempting  to  trace  this  remarkable  failure  to  its  source,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  and  ascertain  if  the  seeming  enhancement  of 
opacity  was  or  was  not  illusorj-,  and,  if  not,  whetl)er  the  effect  was 
obtainable  deliberately.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  the 
halves  of  a  number  of  negatives  were  bleached  and  redeveloped.  At 
tirst  the  results  by  no  means  appeared  to  confirm  the  "  intensifying  " 
property  of  redevelopment;  but  by  repeated  efforts,  together  with 
certain  modifications  in  the  developing  solution,  some  show  of  success 
was  at  length  had,  and  an  apparent  increase  of  density  obtained,  as 
was  evidenced  by  n  comparison  of  the  redeveloped  halves  with  the 
halves  that  had  not  been  so  treated.  The  developer  succcessfuUy 
employed  consisted  of,  in  each  ounce,  hydroquinone,  five  grains; 
potasnum  meta-bisulphite,  five  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  ten  grains. 
My  inference  was  that  if  to  a  bleached  image  there  is  applied  a  de- 
veloper strong  in  reducing  agent,  poor  in  alkali,  and  relatively  free  of 
restraining  substances,  there  is  produced  the  equivalent  of  a  service- 
able increase  of  printing  density. 

It  is  reasonable  that  to  an  unqualified  use  of  the  word  "density  "  in 
this  regard,  demur  may  be  made  without  scruple,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  appear  to  imply  that  by  redevelopment  an  additional  layer  of 
negative  dei)0sit  is  to  be  had.  That,  of  course,  could  not  be.  If  I 
were  asked  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  increased  opacity,  I  should 
seek  refuge  in  some  such  opinion  as  this :  The  physical  consistence  of 
the  deposit  undergoes  alteration,  inasmuch  as  the  conversion  into 
chloride  being  (presumably)  not  quite  thorough,  an  exceedingly  thin 
layer  of  unconverted  metal  remains  beneath,  upon  which  fresh  metal 
is  thrown  in  a  state  of  coarse  division  caused  by  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  developing  solution.  Juxtaposition  of  the  thin  homogeneous 
layer  with  the  rougher  "  top  dressing"  produces  an  apparent  thickening 
and  an  appreciable  diminution  of  translucency. 

To  suggest  that  if  a  thin  image  be  converted  to  soluble  silver  chlo- 
ride and  treated  with  a  developer  an  increase  of  printing  density  is 
to  be  secured  at  will  involves  a  serious  proposition,  of  which  I  am 
not  yet  eager  to  accept  the  responsibility.  Moreover,  at  the  first 
blush  redevelopment  in  pursuit  of  opacity  looks,  I  must  own,  uncom- 
monly like  the  exercise  known  as  progression  in  a  circle — a  perpetual 
return  to  the  original  starting-post,  in  fact.  15ut  if  we  agree  that  the 
action  of  the  developing  solution,  in  all  its  variations,  upon  (1)  the 
invisible  impression  in  gelatino-bromide,  and  (2)  upon  the  "con- 
verted" negative,  is  of  practical  equality  and  similarity,  a  small  coun- 
ter argument  is  at  once  supplied  to  us.  In  case  (1),  with  an  exposure 
approximately  correct,  it  is  easy  to  construct  an  "image"  of  any 
density  in  the  seal'',  varying  from  absolute  opacity  to  almost  perfect 
transparency,  simply  by  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  the  develo])ing  agents ; 
in  the  other  (2)  the  image  is  rebuilt  in  absolute  sympathy  with  the 
restrained  constructive  force  contained  in  the  developer.  The  parallel 
is  obviously  not  complete  at  either  end;  and,  although  not  indifferent 
to  the  mass  of  theory  and  practice  opposed  to  it,  in  .an  attempt  to 
Ving  the  latter  points  opposite  to  each  other  I  would  choose  to  re- 
vert to  a  former  si)ecuIation,  and  ascribe  to  the  developing  solution, 
when  composed  in  the  manner  mentioned,  or  some  such  similar,  the 
"  roughening  "  action  refen-ed  to,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  extremity  of 
opacity  produced  in  cases  (1)  and  (2)  alike. 

I?ut,  to  step  on  to  more  substantial  ground  than  that  of  pure 
theory,^  was  unable  always  to  get  an  increase  of  opacity,  even  with 
what  I  considered  and  found  to  be  the  best  plan  of  redevelopment. 
The  failures  far  outnumbered  the  successes;  in  fact,  the  latter  were 
compiratively  few,  and  were  obtained  under  conditions  that  best 
favour  intensification,  namely,  where,  although  the  nezative  is  ob- 


viously lacking  in  printing  density,  there  is  yet  a  deposit  suflicient  to 
afford  a  "  foothold"  for  the  combining  or  displacing  bodies.  Itadicallv 
thin  negatives  that  would  have  been  useless  for  intensification  weii 
no  good  for  redevelopment  i)urpo8es. 

Could  we  establish  the  certainty  that  by  any  method  of  redevelnii- 
raent  a  graduated  scale  of  printing  density  was  to  be  imparted  to  the 
negative  at  will,  the  far  from  satisfactory  operation  of  intensification 
would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  materially  simplified. 

1  have  sought  in  the  preceding  sentences  to  avoid  the  dogmatic 
manner,  inasmuch  as  I  should  find  it  difiicult  t^i  maintain  the  pro])0- 
sition  that  the  "intensifying"  property  of  redevelopment  is  anything 
but  a  curious  and  isolated  phenomenon.  Perhaps,  however,  others 
may  be  in  a  position  to  exhibit  confidence  in  its  constancy,  and  can 
refer  it  to  definite  and  intelligible  causes?  Thomas  Bkiidino. 


MUYBRIDGE  AT  THE  LONDON  INSTITUTION. 
On  entering  the  hall,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  attentiun  was  the 
ajiparatus  which  was  to  Illustrate  the  lecture.  There  was  au  ordi- 
nary biunial  lantern,  and  a  lantern  of  rather  novel  construction.  The 
body  was  elevated  on  brass  pillars  about  eight  inches  high,  and  a 
lens  was  supported  about  three  inches  from  the  front  bv  a  single 
pillar  fixed  in  the  top  left-hand  corner.  A  box  sliding  in  runners 
containing  gear  wheels,  and  provided  with  a  boss  to  whicli  the  variouw 
discs  were  to  be  fixed,  was  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  the  top  of  the 
discs,  when  in  position,  were  between  the  lens  and  condenser. 

Professor  Muy bridge  was  punctual,  and  during  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  the  lanterns  were  lit,  one  giving  a  little  pop  in  tlie  process, 
which  disconcerted  a  few  good  ])eople  close  by,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously regarding  the  cylinders,  the  bright  red  one  in  particular,  with 
a  little  uneasiness;  but  the  pop  not  developing  to  anything  greater,' 
confidence  was  restored  on  the  first  picture  Ijeing  projected  on  to  the 
screen.  This  was  a  sketch  of  reindeer,  made  by  primitive  man.  Pro- 
fessor Muybridge  explained  that  this  was  remarkable  for  its  correct- 
ness in  showing  the  walk  of  the  deer,  and  he  referred  to  it  again  later 
after  he  had  shown  a  number  of  his  own  results. 

Following  on  this,  a  description  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  investi- 
gations on  animal  motion  was  entered  into.  The  battery  of  cameras 
consists  of  a  long  box  divided  into  twelve  or  twenty-four  parts,  with  a 
lens  to  each  division.  Plate  holders  are  arranged  at  the  back,  and  in 
front  of  the  lenses  in  the  exposing  apparatus. 

Each  lens  has  its  own  shutter,  an  endless  curtain  on  rollers.     The  - 
shutters  are  liberated  in  turn  by  electricity.     A  comnnitatcir<livided 
into  twenty-four  segments,  with  a  brush  bearing  upon  it,  is  used  to ; 
send  a  current  to  the  cameras  in  turn  by  wires  connc^cting  tlie  ditTeivnt 
segments  with  the  shutters.    The  brush  is  rotated  by  clockwork,  regu- 
lat^ed  by  a  fan  similar  to  that  used  in  musical  boxes.     Tiie  rate  at    i 
which  the  brush  moves  determines  the  interval  between  the  exposures 'j 
of  the  different  Ciuneias.     The  speed  of  the  shutters  is  altered  inde-  i 
pendently  of  this  arrangement,  electricity  being  used  merely  to  release  7 
the  shutters.  "  f! 

A  track  is  specially  arranged  for  the  animals  to   traverse,  and  j\ 
])arallel  to  this  a  long  battery  of  twenty-four  cameras  is  arrange<l,  so  asi! 
to  take  the  animal  broadside  on.     Of  these,  twelve  are  found  to  be  a  3 
sufficient  number  for  most  purposes.    A  second  battery  of  twelve  is  % 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  to  take  a  back  view  of  tlie  animal,  F 
and  a  third  battery  at  4'>°  to  the  first  takes  the  animal  on  the  riirht 
shoulder.     The  shutters  on  these  cameras  work  simultaneously,  the   { 
corresponding  camera,  say  No.  1  of  each  battery,  is  ex]X)singnt  the  same  ' 
moment;  it  is  found  that  the  difference  in  working  between  the  same 
cameras  in  the  three  batteries  does  not  exceed  ^in  part  of  a  second. 
A  chronograph  is  provided  to  register  accurately  the  intervals  of  ex-| 
posurc,  and  the  period  of  one  phase  in  the  animal's  progression. 

After  describing  the  apparatus.  Professor  Muybridge  showed  a  seria 
of  results  obtained  with  it.     The  first  slide  showed  twelve  position 
taken  in  each  of  the  three  batteries  simultaneously,  illustrating  a  hors, 
walking;  then  followed  a  number  of  pictures  of  different  animaU 
walking — horses,  a  camel,  mastiff,  cat,  lion,  tiger,  coon  (which, bv-the 
by,  was  walking  along  a  jiole  as  a  fly  does  on  tiie  ceiling),  buffalo,  cov 
goat,  hog,  sloth,  and,  lastly,  a  child  crawling.     These  all  follow  th 
same  law,  as  does  every  other  animal  but  the  ape — according  to  Prof 
fessor  Muy  bridge's  observations — in  the  placing  of  the  feet  in  walkind 
The   universal   law   is   this:    the  laterals  on  one  side  will  be  cln 
together,  while  the  others  are  extended  in  front  and  behind.     Nol 
the  ape,  walking  on  all  fours,  has  the  diaijonali  together,  and  the  oth 
diagonals  .extended  in  front  and  behind. 

Now,  the  explanation  of  this  is  fairly  simple,  and  struck  me  as  beii 
possible  at  the  time  :  but  this  morning  I  have  been  crawling  round  th 
room,  aud  find  that  I  am  quite  correct.     The  child  was  crawling  oil 
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!-!  tml  knees,  uid  in  that  enteViafr  it  foITovrs  the  nniTer?a1  law  ; 

!i9»pe  was  wslkinp  on  hnnds  and /erf;    Tfuw,  if  thi"  child  was  to 

•.  on  hundw  iind  tf^  it  will  Iw  found  to  progTfss  as  does  the  ape. 

It  of  its  build,  walk  on  hands  atd  feet  con- 

~anjf  the  linirerea]  law,  neitherciin  the  man 

im.-ly,  tlie  arms  b«?ingf»hfirtfr  tlian  the  legs;  hut 

two  (hfirt  sticks  in  band,  »o  a^  to  make  the  anus 

■  lefTS,  hewill  nt  once,  walking  on  all  fours,  follow 

•  n  sliorteninjr  his  lejfs  to  lirinfr  them  to  about  the 

..  .-    .-..   Arms.     1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  ape  would 

'ciMljrtiwsaaM  maooiT  under  the  same  ronditioDs.   So  the 

irJIr  }>•■  .<nid  to  be  an  exception  to  the  law  iu  walkiuf^,  as 

■i—  i^.,  with  four  leg-j  of  approximately  the 

the  Kimu  manner. 

•»u  of  thi4  law  the  reindeer  of  primitive  mnn 

—  it  'aid  I"  the  honour  «f  our  ancient  forefathers 

that  :'..r\  -  a  quadruped's  walk. 

whil"  ni3!  inlv  F'liould  have  had 

CT-  iter  fiu-iiiiii-3  I.I  ou«'r\:iliMii,  iiave  leit  woi.Ksof  art  (I)  with  flaring 

jr:.  Trectne«s««. 

'■    —•' one  picture  in  t  "--'■——  -1  '-, =one,offtt«ra  of  >i.t 

.-bincr.     In  thL<  ■  .        .   ,yayg  gf  vralking  are 

.....  ..f  <ii.;.  t,   ;  ,,  .. , :, 

JiUl-cnll,  hli'i.vs  a  horse  walking  in 
'  .  j'lipsoQ  was  I.iiiL'lied  at  by  both  artists 

and  eniiea  aiika,  ■*  «l<o  waa  Meiasootuer  Tr  committini;  a  similar 
crime. 

Hones  tmttinfr  bare  all  the  feet  off  the  ftx'  nud  at  one  period ;  this 
I'r)f>'Mor  .MuvbridKe  has  proved  t<>  tlie  etl>!ication  of  certain  i^at 
%bts  of  the  turf,  who  maintain«<l  that  a  trotting  horse  had  al-vays 
one  foot  on  the  prmind. 

Tlie  rri'-t  at  that  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  history  of 

art    !•   !'.  ••  wntation  of  a  horse  (ralloplnjf.      The  im- 

pre«-;  .11  li-im'.l  '     "  '   .'  »  horse  >f:il|.i|iin!f  is  that  it  has  all 

it->  f'.'    inivn  •  in  paiiitin^'i  it  i*  almost  always 

deiiictvd  a*  havi.,^  »..  ,'...,.  .< „-  iuii>  extendeil  iu  such  a  manner  as  to 
oner  no  support  to  the  body,  and  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  it-i 
drawinff  un  it<  fi-ot  in  time  to  pn-v.  tit  tt>  .  nuhing  to  the  ground. 
One  pictii  '  rhy,  which  i-t  \<  .  shows  ten  horses  all 

with  leK*  \    .  _  _        ,  more  than  fullv,  lliis  picture  is,  per- 

haps, the  Most  BuprvaMly  afaanid  rffort  of  the  imagination  ever  com- 
mitted to  eaaTM.  Faaey  the  maarinbia  coincidence  of  ten  horses 
racing  t<v>-ther,  and  being  at  the  same  BXNDrat  all  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  that  position  an  impossible  one!  At  one  period  of  thegsllop 
the  feet  are  all  draw'   •  .  »o  one  woBders  how  the  popular  error 

has  come  about.     \\  t -k  Icf^  ai«  flantr  out  >>eliind,  the  foru 

tegs  are  close  to,  if  D"I  lourning,  the  gTouml,  and  form,  with  the 
noand,  an  alinast  s^uilateral  triangle.  A  oketch,  most  crude,  by 
S'ccth  AoMrieaa  Indians,  on  bom,  n.>pre.«'ntin)r  horses  gallo^anfr,  shows 
th«  Ian  eometW  drawn  together  under  the  bodr. 

A  dair  gmlloping  exhibits  the  fully  extende<l  position  imputed  to 
th*  hone.  l*n>f««sflr  Mayhridge  thinks  that  all  animals  which  can 
outstrip  Iha  horss  for  spaad  BMnnM  this  position,  hut  it  is  only 
poaable  with  animals  baring  grskt  stmgth  in  the  back. 

A  born*  galli>p«a|f — this  is  a  enrioos  ntX — always  has  the  nose  ver- 
tically abore  the  centra  of  the  pastern  joint  of  the  foremost  leg,  and 
thi«  is  the  case  no  matter  what  point  of  view  the  observer  sees  it  from. 
Several  famoos  paintings  show  how  this  point  was  unobserved  by  the 
artists. 

With  one  pictore  on  the  screen,  of  a  b(.r»e  pitlopinj^,  I'rofe'sor 

Muybridga  offered  an  spokyy  for  the  indistinctness  of  a  forefoot 

air;  but  in  place  of  r«ciivin){  his  apolojry  with 


mm  I 
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^  through  the  air.  , 

sibnee,  we  greeted  it  with  applanw  when  he  told  us  that  the 
I  waa  travelling  at  the  rata  of  one  mile  in  one  minute  forty-two 

Is,  and  that  the  forefoot  nnst  h.iva  been  moving  I'iO  feet  per 

I;  sad  eaknUting  fia«  th«  extent  of  the  blurr,  the  exposure 
given  t<j  th«'  plat.-  comes  out  at  ,,'„  second.  The  lenses  used,  it  may 
be  well  Ut  mi'iitioo  hera,  were  spociallr  made  for  tlivse  experiments, 
and  have  an  aperture,  if  I  rememlier  right,  of/-2S. 

I|epieaFntations  of  a  home  jumping  are  usually  correct,  as  there  is  a 
heaitatioB  or  slackening  of  spee<]  just  as  the  jump  is  accomplished, 
thoa  randering  obaerration  fairly  easv ;  but  in  landing  the  horse 
always  brings  his  fonfeet  to  the  j^und  first:  this  would  seem  oiily 
natural,  bat  thM«  hare  bcaa  ranooa  opiaiona  even  on  this  point.  The 
fsetan*  ol  the  borae  jampbw  shown  on  the  scrmi  were,  I  think, some 
of  tha  daaiaat  nsolls  from  the  rapidly  exposed  negatives.  They  were 
eseribal. 

Suae  of  the  moat  amusing  pictorea  were  of  a  mule.  Professor 
Mayhridge  said  that  this  male  was  the  best  kicker  be  could  get  hold 
(d,  and  caOed  atlsntioa  to  the  barometer  which  a  mule  always  carries 


with  him,  and  wliich  gives  certain  indications  when  calms  might  he 
expected  and  when  squalls  ai'o  imminent.  This  infallible  harometer 
is  the  animal's  caudal  appendage,  but,  unlike  our  weather  barometers, 
it  rises  when  storms  approach.  It  certainly  was  a  very  fiue  kicker, 
and  might  have  left  an  impression  of  his  hoofs  on  the  face  of  the 
IJuS-oian  giant,  if  that  being  had  been  in  the  vicinity. 

There  is  one  conventional  method  of  representing  hirds  flying 
which  is  adopted  by  most  artists,  viz.,  with  the  wings  extended 
upwards.  Why  this  should  be  is  strange ;  of  course,  it  is  the  most 
artistic  way  to  us  now  that  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  any  other 
position  would  look  strange  and  unreal,  but  I,  for  one,  greatly  admire 
the  variety  and  artistic  ta*te  of  the  Japanese,  whose  efforts  in  the 
representation  of  birds  living  are  now  proved  to  be  almost  entirely 
correct.  In  this  point,  as  well  as  in  others,  we  are  decidedly  behind 
the  Japanese  in  art.  The  jiictures  of  a  white  cockatoo  shown  by 
Professor  Muybridge  were  most  remarkable  ;  the  most  striking  posi- 
tion of  the  wings  is  when  they  are  jujt  hnisliiiig  tlie  downward 
stroke,  a  position  the  Japanese  are  very  fond  of,  and  in  which  the 
Kgyptians  always  represented  the  sacred  hawk.  Just  as  the  down- 
ward stroke  is  finished,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  feathers  rotate 
simultaneously,  and  present  only  the  edge  to  the  resisting  air  untU 
the  upward  stroke  is  tinished,  when  they  overlap  again  to  give  the 
fullest  effect  tt)  the  downward  stroke. 

A  number  of  pictures  of  humans  were  shown  performing  all  kinds 
of  action.'.  A  woaian  emptying  a  pail  of  water  was  splendid,  the 
water  being  clear  and  distinct  in  its  different  positions  on  its  way 
from  the  pail  to'the  ground. 

A  girl  walking  down  steps  carrying  a  breakfast  cup  and  saucer  was 
vcrj-  good,  and  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  an  artist  would  have  called 
forth  loud  praises  from  critics.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  was  a  series 
of  pictures  of  a  little  girl  picking  up  a  doll  which  she  had  bsen  .told 
she  might  k-eep  if  she  fetched  it  from  the  track,  and  carrying  it  off  in 
triumph.  The  expressions  of  the  face  were  splendid  ;  the  uncertainty 
f.f  the  youngster  as  she  approached  the  doll,  the  pleasure  with  which 
she  picked  it  up,  the  glance  round  to  see  if  all  was  right,  and  the 
happiest  smile  as  she  prepared  to  run  back  to  her  mother. 

I  have  not  said  much  at  present  about  the  "  zoopraxiscope,"  as  a 
connected  description  is  better  than  a  remark  here  and  there.  I  have 
described  the  lantern  and  the  general  arrangements. 

A  glass  disc,  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  to  the  boss,  has 
the  pictures  arranged  in  order  near  the  edge.  These  are  reduced  from 
the  negatives,  and  in  most  cases  jiainted  black,  so  as  to  give  simple 
(ilhouetles.  By  this  means  the  effect  of  the  change  of  position  in  each 
picture  is  more  marked.  In  front  of  this  is  placed  a  zinc  disc  with 
radial  slots— one  slot  in  excess  of  the  number  of  pictures  on  the  glass 
disc  The  extra  slot  gives  a  forward  motion  to  the  animals  across 
the  screen.  The  discs  are  rotated  at  the  same  speed  in  opposite 
directions,  and  the  figures  rapidly  following  each  other  appear  on  the 
screen  as  a  continued  movement  of  the  animal.  It  is  not  merely  a 
picture  of  one  animal  that  careers  across  the  screen,  but  a  number 
following  close  behind  one  another,  and  all  performing  the  same  action. 
8o,  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  different  phases  of  the  motion,  it  is 
necessary  to  "  fix  "  one  as  it  comes  on  the  screen  and  follow  it  across ; 
the  effect  is  very  fine  and  of  course  perfectly  natural.  We  had  horses 
walking,  trotting,cantering,galloping,  and  jumping,  with  long  flowing 
tails  waving  behind  in  the  most  lively  manner,  while  the  rider  of  the 
galloping  horse  flourished  his  whip  with  every  sign  of  urging  the 
animal  to  its  utmost.  A  dog  tore  across  the  ccreen  at  full  speed,  and 
we  could  see  how  much  the  back  helped  in  the  work.  Then  an 
acrobat  turned  summersaults  on  the  back  of  a  galloping  horse,  his 
arms  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  as  he  got  up  steam  just  before 
bis  leap.  And  finally  a  hawk  flew  over  the  screen,  showing  the  whole 
of  the  most  interesting  motion  of  flight,  even  to  the  turning  of  the 
feathers  when  the  discs  moved  slowly.  W.  P.  Akams. 


CONCURRENT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FIXATION. 

[A  Commnnication  to  tbe  Photograplxic  Club.] 

Yor  will  remember  that  at  our  last  meeting  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  a 
friend  of  his  had  witnessed  the  development  and  fixation  of  a  bromide 
of  silver  gelatine  plate  in  one  single  solution.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
one  present  who  had  any  knowle<lge  of  this  matter,  and  to  he  left  as 
a  question  needing  investigation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  us  then  present  were  of  the  opinion 
that  if  such  concurrent  development  and  fi.xation  were  possible,  tliat 
it  would  possess  very  little  practical  value,  and  to  that  opinion  I  still 
hoU,  though  I  have'subsefjuently  proved  that  it  may  easily  be  done. 

Last  Fnday  evening  I  was  thinking  over  the  problem,  and  it 
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oeeurred  to  me  that  I  had  the  means  at  hand  bv  which  it  could  be 
accomplished.  It  was  our  friend  Mr.  Wellington's  redeveloper  that 
seemed  to  promise  to  be  the  very  solution  to  answer  the  purpose,  for 
it  contains  two  fixinjr  agents  and  a  pjro  developer. 

I  have  already  sfoken  here  of  ft  slight  modification  of  mine  of  this 
method  of  intenVitication,  which  somewhat  simplifies  theoperiition.  I 
take  first  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  100  (rrains  to  five  ounces  of 
water;  second,  240  frrains  of  ammonium  sulpliocvanide  to  five  ounces 
of  water ;  and,  third,  240  grains  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  five  ounces 
of  water.  These  can  be  kept  separately  any  length  of  time,  so  far  as 
my  experience  during  the  present  year  allows  me  to  judge.  To  re- 
develop an  already  developed  and  fixed  plate,  either  gelatine  or 
collodion,  take  a  drachm  of  each  solution  and  place  into  one  measure 
in  the  above  order,  and  add  thereto  twenty  minims  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  pyro  (fay  sulpho-pyrogallol),  and  twenty  minims  of  a 
twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia.  This  may  he  poured  on  and 
off  the  plate  a.s  in  the  old  days,  a  little  glycerine  making  the  adhesion 
to  the  plate  more  complete. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  concurrent  developing  and  fixing,  I  thoiiglit  I 
Fliould  attain  the  object  more  certainly  if  I  added  a  larger  proportion 
of  ammonia  pyro  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  start  the  development 
before  tlie  fixing  agents  could  have  time  to  act,  so  ns  to  reduce  the 
part  which  had  received  the  image.  I  therefore  took  a  drachm  of 
t-acli  of  the  five  solutions,  and  added  enough  water  to  make  it  cover  a 
quarter-plate.  Taking  the  first  negative  wiiich  came  to  hand,  a 
-fveak  one  as  you  may  judge  by  the  positive,  I  exposed  it  thirty 
seconds  and  put  it  into  the  solution.  It  did  not  develop  as  rapidly  as 
usual,  and  the  fixation  was  somewhat  prolonged  on  account  of  the 
■weakness  of  the  fixing  portion  of  the  solution.  There  was  an  appear- 
ance of  fog,  which  wa<  due  in  some  measure  to  the  thinness  of  tlie 
B^ative,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  non-adlierent  silver  was 
thrown  down  on  the  plate  and  the  dish,  which  I  sponged  away.  To 
test  if  the  image  was  really  fixed,  the  plate  was  partially  immersed 
for  some  time  in  hypo,  which  had  no  further  effect.  This  plate  is 
marked  No.  1. 

The  next  experiment  was  to  see  if  the  development  -would  take 
place  -when  the  pyro  ammonia  was  added  to  the  fixing  agents  without 
the  presence  of  the  silver  nitrate.  The  silver  was  omitted,  and  the 
plate  soon  became  quite  clear  glass  without  the  trace  of  an  image.  It 
thus  seems  that  this  method  of  development  demands  silver  in  the 
developer,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  known  to  all  collodion 
•workers  in  all  processes  where  the  alkaline  sjstem  was  not  used.  It 
■will  be  seen  also  that  by  the  dissolution  of  the  bromide  of  silver  by 
the  fixing  agents,  the  solution  becomes  somewhat  like  Mr.  Howard 
Farmer's  intensifier,  and  development  goes  on  after  the  fixation  has 
been eflftcted,  as, indeed,  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  known 
use  of  the  solution  as  a  redeveloper. 

The  second  example  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first, 
except  that  it  was  exposed  half  the  time,  and  was  not  developed  so 
long,  and  is  therefore  thinner,  though  it  is  probable  that  a  longer 
immersion  would  have  given  greats  density. 

I  regard  this  as  simply  a  photographic  curiosity,  for  I  cannot  detect 
anything  in  the  process  thiit  promises  improvement  upon  previous 
methods ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  point  the  other  -way,  for  the  time  of 
developing  is  considerably  increased,  and  I  should  say  that  the  sepa- 
rate solutions  -would  do  the  work  in  a  shorter  lime.  Those  who  have 
time  and  taste  for  experimenting  will  doubtless  find  the  matter  in- 
teresting, and  we  may  yet  hear  more  of  it.  AV.  D.  Richmond. 


CAMERA  CI.UB.— RE.TLANDER'3  PICTURES. 
On  Monday  last,  December  10,  the  Camera  Club  opened  the  fifth  of  its 
series  of  "  One  Man"  Exhibitions,  the  pictures  shown  being  a  collection 
of  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  0.  G.  Rejiander. 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  opened  the  Exhibition,  drawing  attention  to  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Rejlander's  career,  that  he  was  the  first  in  photo- 
graphy to  see  and  prove  some  of  the  higher  possibilities  of  the  camera  as 
applied  with  an  artistic  aim  to  portraiture  and  figure  subjects.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  amiable  personal  character  of  the  artist,  his  training  as  a 
painter,  his  devotion  to,  and  faith  in,  pliotography,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  readhiess  to  admit  its  limitations.  In  referring  to  the  pictures  in  the 
room,  Mr,  Cobb  mentioned  specially  The  Two  Ways  of  Life,  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  illustrate  pictorially  the  opposite  courses  of  virtue  and  vice. 
In  this  photograph,  he  stated,  over  fifty  negatives  were  said  to  be  com- 
bined. 

Of  the  other  work,  perhaps  the  most  notable  are  the  clever  humorous 
subjects  which  are  we'l  known  to  photographerj.and  the  public.  Ginx's 
Baby;  She  is  looking  at  me,  the  dear  Creature  !  Catching — Caught!  Cats 
caught  bij  Rejiander  ;  Did  She.  t .  J  don't  know ;  and  others.    Amongst  other 


interesting  photographs  are  I>r  Droicn  and  hit  Dog  (Rab  and  his  friends), 
and  portraits  of  Tennyson  and  Dore. 

Also  the  strange  attempt  to  depict  by  photography  such  subjects  as 
John  the  liiiptiit't  Head  in  a  Charper,  and  A  Vition  from  A/promonte. 
(Rejiander  posed  himself  as  Garibaldi  in  several  photographs.)  I'crhaps 
the  most  completely  satisfactory  of  the  pictures  are  those  in  which 
Rejiander  devoted  himself  to  representing  incidents  of  sirect-arab  life. 
In  these  bits  of  humorous  characterisation,  he  showed  himself  a  master 
as  regards  infusing  his  idea  into  his  models  and  securing  natural  and 
spirited  expression  of  the  subject.  Adding  Iiuult  to  Injury;  Is  it  a 
good  'uu,  Jem  !  and  tlie  pathetic  figure  of  the  little  waif  hnddled  up  on  the 
steps,  are  especially  effective. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  (which  will  continue  for  about  sir 
wcekn,  and  is  open  to  visitors  on  presentation  of  card),  an  exhibition  of 
very  fine  lantern  slides  was  given  npon  the  Club  screen. 


KOTES  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 
The  Cycling  Club  in  connexion  with  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Mitchell,  ,t  Co.'s 
works  at  Elswick,  purpose,  I  hear,  gting  in  heavily  for  photography  next 
season.  The  majority  will  be  provided  with  small,  specially  made 
cameras,  and  runs  are  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  photographing 
bits  here  and  there.  As  the  Club  numbers  some  350  members,  this  should 
mean  a  considerable  influx  of  amateurs  to  the  present  well-filled  ranks. 

I  strolled  thiough  our  well-known  Dene  at  Jesmond  the  other  day  ;  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  the  trees,  though  destitute  of  leaf,  looked  very 
charming.  I  passed  altogether  six  cameranians,  which  proves  that  our 
enthusiasm  does  not  cool  with  the  time  of  year. 

I  don't  hear  much  of  the  doings  of  the  Y.  M.C.  A.  Photographic  Club,  but 
I  hope  they  are  pegging  awaj'.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Weeks,  the  late 
Secretary,  was  a  loss  no  doubt,  but  should  not  be  quite  irreparable. 

The  premier  local  Sopety  held  their  usual  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
the  10th  instant.  I  hear  that  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary and  Tieasurer,  and  most  of  the  members  of  Committee  were  re- 
elected, or  rather,  to  be  more  exact,  no  new  blood  was  nominated.  A 
change  of  Executive  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable,  but  I  must  confess  I 
would  like  to  see  some  more  ambitious  members  put  on  the  Council.  A  very 
large  collection  of  "snap-shot"  pictures  were  itistributed  over  the  tables, 
the  results  of  various  competitions  got  up  by  one  or  other  of  the  newer 
photographic  journals ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  pictures  were  very 
good.  An  assortment  of  lantern  slides  was  then  shown  on  the  screen,  to 
the  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of  all  present.  Mr.  Hedley  Robinson,  a 
past  master  in  these  matters,  manipulated  the  lantern  with  his  usual 
success.  Mr.  Robinson  is  also  an  expert  slide  maktr  by  the  collodion 
method — he  succeeds  in  getting  admirable  density  and  colour. 

The  Society  has  at  last  screwed  up  its  courage  to  the  necessary  pitch, 
and  it  is  decided  to  hold  an  exliibition  of  photographs  in  April  of  1800.  A 
good  working  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  arrange- 
ments. I  hope  to  have  further  details  shortly,  but  it  is,  I  am  assured, 
definitely  settled  that  the  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  April  18  with  a 
conversazione.  Tliis  date  will  allow  ample  time  for  the  removal  of  frames 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  from  which  it  is  hoped  the  Newcastle 
show  will  be  largely  supplied.  The  locale  of  the  exhibition  will  be  the 
Central  Exchange  Art  Gallery,  which  is  a  handsome  structure  (to  quote 
Tomliuson)  at  the  upper  part  of  Grainger  and  Grey  Street,  "  built  after  a 
model  of  the  Corinthian  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli ;  the  interior  is  a 
noble  semi-circular  area  of  11,000  feet,  and  is  used  as  an  art  gallery  and 
reading  room."  This  is  one  of  tiie  most  central  and  popular  resorts  in 
Newcastle,  the  entertainments  being  of  a  high-class  character.  The 
Committee  are  fortunate  in  coming  so  soon  to  terms  -nith  the  lessees, 
Messrs.  Baikas  &  Sou.  There  will  be  ample  space  here,  and  I  hear  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  an  exhibitor  ra,\v,  if  he  chooses,  have 
a  screen  to  himself ;  this  will,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  the  "  scatter- 
ing "  £0  annoying  at  most  exhibitions.  D.  D. 


NOTES  UPON  A  PROPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SURVEY  OF 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
[A  Commnuication  to  the  Birmiugliam  Photo;:rraphic  Swiety.] 
My  subject  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  a  paper  which  I  read 
before  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  in  June,  1885,  on  Tlie  Work 
of  a  Local  I'hotographic  Society.  Permit  me  to  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  that  paper : — 

"Within  tlio  last  few  years  photography  lias  made  a  new  departure.  The 
introduction  of  gelatine  dry  plates  aud  films  has  made  the  process  so  clear,  and 
— by  comiiarisoii — so  easy,  that  photographers  have  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 
Oh  !  that  we  could  bring  bacli  Dagiierre  witli  his  costly  silver  plates  which 
required  such  tremendous  polishing.  Fox  Talbot  with  his  calotypes,  aud  Scott 
Archer  with  his  wet  collodion  plates,  silver  bath,  and  travelling  tent,  which 
made  the  landscape  i)hotograplier's  life  a  burden  to  him,  aud  show  them  our 
light  and  compkte  equipment,  with  which  a  man  may  travel  round  the  world 
and  leave  if  he  pleases,  his  pictures  to  be  developed  by  his  grandchildren,  with 
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•my  aoimnw  that,  if  praerrcd  with 
T%ht,  ewD  an«r  th«  Upw  of  yean." 


ibk  care,  they  will  torn  ont  all 


"Mnch  Mcfal  local  work  may  1«  done  by  a  photographic  nociety.  By 
•cc«riB<  acmnte  nrpmenUtions  of  oW  buiItIillg^  we  can  furnish  a  rrconl  for 
poaturity  whoae  accuracy  cannot  be  ilUpoteil  ami  wljosc  interest  in  the  future 
will  be  ;miL  Bot  I  woold  not  only  iibotonaph  the  nU  bnihlinf^— I  woaM 
acenic  on  ra|iiil  plates  imprat«ioiu  of  the  daUy  appearance  of  our  rtreeta,  of  the 
j^imiifl  ham  of  th<«mgbbre,  awl  of  the  hwy  crowU»  by  which  they  are 
tntrano].  Bm  in  the  half  oenturv  which  haa  ela|aed  since  the  discovery  of 
pbotofrauh;,  if  radt  pictam  could  have  bcca^tecared  of  Birmingham  at  in- 
tcrrali  of  every  live  or  ten  yeans  what  an  interR>t  they  would  have  for  us 
to-day  '  We  exclaim  at  the  pleasure  it  woaM  Ki>  e  us  if  we  couM  see  photo- 
graphs of  .Stratfonl-oo-Avon  as  it  was  when  Shakespeare  Iive<l  there ;  but  there 
will  come  a  time  when  a  similar  desire  will  be  expressed  to  see  EniilanJ  as  it 
was  in  IS*5 ;  and,  fortonaUly.  by  the  aid  of  photography,  it  will  be  iKMwible 
for  aach  a  desire  to  be  gratilie<l.'' 

Knee  tba  pkper  from  wbieh  the  above  qootationa  are  made  wai  written, 
I  have  note  than  one*  spoken  al  meetinsi  of  Ibe  BirminKham  Photo- 
Kinphie  Socie^,  ntinn  that  it  wu  the  dtrtgr  of  the  Society  to  undertake 
local  work,  mmIi  as  a  pbotodnphie  snrrey  of  the  district  snrroundini;  its 
beadqnaitera;  and  darinx  the  preaentyear  I  have  urged  that  this  district 
■hooU  be  tbe  eoanty  of  Warwickahirr. 

A  (ew  weeks  aco  a  depotation  from  thia  Society  went  to  Satton  Cold- 
field,  iImtc  Co  addreei  tba  loeal  seientiSe  Society  known  as  the  Vesey 
Clab.    Thete  again  I  Tentared  to  air  my  idea ;  and  it  was  rery  warmly 


I  op  by  lh«  maatioft,  and  eraaeiaUjr  hj  tbe  Vioe-rresident  of  tbe  Club 
(J.  B.  WoiM.  Esq.,  J.I'..  F.L.8.,  F.U.&),  who  baa  since  become  the 
I'ratidMt  of  tbe  Bixmingham  Pboiosiapbie  Society.  Enconra«ed  by  his 
•appoit.  tha  following  menMcial  waa  pcaaented  to  tbe  Council  of  tbe 
Society:— 

"  That  the  Cooaejl  be  wqaesteJ  to  call  a  Mpecial  eeneral  meeting  to  consider 
tha  (aaaiUltty  of  a  photographic  sarrey  of  Warwickuhire,  the  object  lieiug  to 
■scan  aa  acearata  and  aaWassad  nesnl  of  the  scenery,  mouumeats,  life,  natural 
history  bets,  kc,  of  oar  coanty  as  they  now  exl«t" 

Tbia  was  signed  by  a  large  nnmber  of  members,  and  was  laid  before 
tba  Cooaeil  of  tba  Society:  and  it  is  for  tu  oooatdeiation  that  this 
■aating  baa  bean  called.  In\iuiions  bav«  bean  isanad  to  all  the  photo- 
giaphie.  Ulonty.  ailiatic,  and  scienlitte  soeietiea  in  tbe  coonty,  and  we 
are  mucb  pleased  to  see  tbeir  represantatiTcs  \>ttt  to-night. 

WiiLin  tba  last  two  yean  tba  idea  of  a  local  photographic  surrey  has 
been  carried  oat  to  aooM  extent  by  tba  Boston  Camera  Clab  in  America, 
and  by  tba  BirLenbood  Fbotograpfaie  Asaociation  in  England.  Tbe 
lioaton  Soeicty  baa  aoeatad  a  noaber  of  neKaures  of  what  they  call 
"  OM  BoateB,"  and  tran  Ihaaa  nagatirea  lantern  slides  hare  been  pre- 
pared, ooa  aet  of  which  bas  jost  been  goint;  the  roand  of  the  English 
pbotoirraphic  sociatiaa.  Tbe  Cirkenlirad  Society  took  up  tbe  archneo- 
logieal  sniTey  of  tba  "  Hundred  of  Wirral,"  a  division  of  Cheshire,  and 
we  shall.  I  beliare,  ace  soma  ol  tbeir  resnlts  (in  tbe  form  of  lantern 
slidea)  after  Christmas. 

Otbtr  loeiatiaa — M«-pbo<<igrapbi« — faava  seen  tbe  need  and  Talue  of 
iitiolagiayfcia  iMOfd^  and  bava  lakan  oiafa  to  aeenre  them.  Kver  since 
1870  Um  Ankaologieal  Saetioa  of  tha  Birmiogbam  and  Midland  Institute 
kaa  boeo  andaavooring  to  aeeore  pbotogiaptu  of  all  local  objects  which 
wara  likely  to  suffer  change,  as  tbe  old  streets  of  Birmingham  — so  many 
of  which  hare  been  swept  away  nndor  the  Improrements  Act — Dr. 
i*riestley's  house.  Francis  Eginton's  Hoore  (both  (ince  palled  down). 
and  mattT  olbar  places  of  interest.  In  Ifaoir  (icursions  lliey  have  also 
utiliatd  IIM  ttniciM  of  their  ofliiial  pbotograpfaer— our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Harold  Bakar — and,  aa  a  result,  tbey  bare  now  a  valuable  and  most 
inlorasting  eeUoetion  of  local  photot^raphie  neKatives. 

Al  tha  Contcienee  of  Photographtrs  held  in  lx>odon  in  1888,  under  the 
auspiees  of  tbe  Camera  Club.  1  advocated  the  appointment  by  Oovem- 
raent  of  "  iState  pboto;(rapl:er<i  who  should  be  rpeeially  charged  with  tbe 
task  of  obtaining  antheolic  portraits  of  oor  great  men  (and  securing  pic- 
torial records  of  historical  places  and  erentsl.  The  time  must  come  when 
tka  pccaent  era  will  be  historical,  and  authentic  photographic  records  will 
than  be  invaluable."  In  closing  the  Cemference,  the  Pteeident  of  tbe 
CanMta  Clab,  Captain  Abner.  K  B  S..  Ac,  said,  "He  thought  Mr. 
Harrison's  idea  of  n  r  «  most  excellent  one." 

At  tha  reeent  mc  -  'ociation  at  Newcastle-on-Tync 

(Sepfniber,  1889)  a  (.un  iijiu<<  <<r.'<  I'lincd  for  the  collecticm,  presetva- 
ti'  II  .1  I  •ystrmatie  registration  of  rhotogtaphs  of  geological  interest  in 
tl;e  I  cited  Kingdom,  Mr.  O.  W.  Jeffs,  IV,  Qiiren's-road,  Rock  Ferry, 
Cbeshiie,  being  appointed  Secretary.  Tliis  Lommictea  has  just  issued 
a  eireular  asking  lor  tbe  "  names  of  local  sixutic^  or  persons  who  may 
ha  willio);  to  further  the  cl.jtct^  of  tbe  Committee  in  their  own  districts." 
Aa  the  anihor  of  tl.c  lirit  l.-  k  on  geology*  ubicli  was  {to  (ar  as  1  know) 
illastratetl  by  phote«it|  lis,  I  feel  an  especial  intete-fit  in  Ibis  scheme,  and 
it  b  dear  that  it  vou^d  be  a  part  of  any  complete  local  photographic 
mrrey. 

A  PuerreraBJiraic  Sirtet. 

It  Li  peoyeaed  to  c oeaider  tbe  sabjeet  of  a  photograpliie  sorrey  mainly 
mxlcr  two  heads :  — 

I. — Uara  we,  in  oor  neigbtoorhood,  a  natural  region  or  district  which 

•  TU  fi<«l«fy  •/  !>  ■><•!#'<»•'.->  n^  Kirlharf.  Illutrstcd  by  twelve  photographs 
lb*m  wketc-ytatesf.    Leic>rt<r.  J.  a  T.  Bfmttea,  1*^7. 


contains  material  for  the  work  contemplated  under  the  Lead  of  a  "  pi  oto« 
graphic  survey  ?  " 

II.— Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  how  should  such  a  survey  he 
organized  and  conducted  ? 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  photographic  society,  snch  as  our 
own,  will  be  doins  a  good  and  useful  work  if  it  endeavours  to  secuie  a 
pictorial  record  of  local  objects  and  events.  The  question  then  arises, 
What  18  the  best  area  or  region  to  select  as  the  unit  of  work  ?  I  think 
there  can  he  no  question  but  that— for  England,  at  all  events— this  unit 
should  be  the  county;  or  divisions  of  a  county,  «s  tbe  Hundreds.  Every 
Englishman  knows  his  county  well ;  he  is  familiar  with  its  extent,  its 
boundaucs,  towns,  industries,  <Src.  Men  from  the  same  county  have  a 
clannish  feeling;  and  when  two  Englishmen  meet  abroad,  if  they  are 
both  from  the  same  county,  they  feel  almost  like  brothers.  This  fact 
has  lately  been  recognised  by  Government  in  assigning  territorial  desig- 
nations to  all  the  icgiments  of  our  army,  so  that  we  speak  of  the  "  NorUi 
Warwickshire  Begimcnt,"  the  "  South  Essex,"  &c. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  should  take  a  certain  radius— say  twenty 
miles— from  our  town  as  the  area  to  be  studied.     This  would  give  us  a 
circle,  and  would  include  portions  of  half  a  dozen  counties.    But  who 
cares  for  •'  the  country  round  Birmingham,"  while  Warwickshire  is  a  i 
name  to  conjure  with  ? 

Again,  we  hope  that  this  scheme  will  be  taken  'up  by  the  hundred 
photographic  societies  which  now  exist  in  Great  Britain.  If  the  unit  of 
work  he  a  circle,  then  great  gaps  will  be  left  between  the  circles,  but 
every  one  Vi  ho  has  played  with  a  "puzzle  map  "knows  that  when  the 
coniiiies  are  fitted  together  they  make  up  the  entire  country. 

Tbe  Cocntt  of  Warwick. 

Let  me  first  endeavour,  then,  to  give  you  a  brief  ilescription  of  the 
proposed  subject  of  our  photographic  survey,  in  order  that  you  may  see 
bow  worthy  it  is  of  your  best  eneigies,  your  utmost  exertions.  As 
Wordswoith  writes : — 

"Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  nature  be  your  teacher. " 

'•  Wex)dy  Warwickshire  " — "  that  shire  which  we  the  heart  of  England 
well  may  call"*— lies  truly  in  the  very  centre  of  the  land;  for  lines  > 
drawn  from  Berwick  oii-Tweed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  Dover  to  the 
Isle  of  Auglesej,  and  from  the  Severn  to  the  Humber,  all  intersect  in 
this  central  county.    And  Warwickshire  forms  the  watershed  as  well  as 
tbe  centre  of  England.     Its  southern  stream,  "the  soft-flowing  Avon," 
passes  to  the  south-east  to  join  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury;  while  its  , 
northern  stream,  the  Tame  with  its  tributnries,  the  Rea,  Cole,  Blythe,  ! 
<tc..  runs  north-east  into  the  Trent,  and  so  ultimately  mingles  its  waters 
with  thofe  of  the  German  Ocean.     In  places,  the  banks  of  these  streams 
are  beautifully  wooded  (the  Cole,  for  example),  affording  the  most  deli- 
cious "  peeps "  as  the  ri%er  meauders.  while  they  are  often  crossed  by  , 
old-fashioned  bridges,  and  lined  by  gnuiled  willows  and  osier  beds. 

Nowhere  does  the  furface  of  Warwickshire  attain  to  anygrent  elevation. 
In  the  north-east  of  the  county  the  Hartsliill  range,  which  extends  from  , 
Atherstone  to  Nuneaton,  does  not  exceed  000  feet  in  height,  while  the 
Edge  Hill  range  in  the  south-east  barely  attains  800  feet. 

The  area  of  Warwickshire  is  8117  square  miles,  and  its  population  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  Panoramic  views,  embracing  large  nreas, 
should  he  taken  from  all  the  principal  elevations,  and  from  cliurch 
towers,  iVc.  In  such  woik  the  lighting  mutt  be  carefully  studied,  and 
the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates,  aided  by  a  yellow  screen,  will  some- 
times be  found  an  advantage,  doing  away  with  the  misty  or  hazy  effect, 
which  in  this  climate  almost  invariably  envelops  distant  objects.  Such 
"haze  effects"  arc  often  invaluable  to  the  photographer  in  giving  the 
idea  of  distance ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  get  a  panoramic  map,  it  is 
well  to  be  able  to  remove  the  hazy  appearance  at  will. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  lounty  cf  Warwick  at  the  present  day 
is  the  prevalence  of  woods  and  forests.  Pine  paiks  containing  much 
magnificent  timber  abound,  and  include  about  fourteen  deer-parks. 
The  hedgerows  everywhere  contain  well-grown  trees,  wliile  the  edges  of 
the  country  lanes  are  of  remarkable  height  and  thickness.  The  fact  is, 
that  all  Warwickshire  north  of  the  Avon  formed  part  of  that  mighty 
"Forest  of  Arden  "  which  once  strttelied  northwards  to  ihe  Trent,  and 
included  large  parts  of  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  and  Leicestershire,  i 
The  piclurefque  small  town  of  Henlcy-in-Arden,  and  the  village  of 
Hamptonin-Arden,  still  preserve  this  title,  which  was  the  Celtic  name  , 
for  a  foiest. 

Preliittorie  Waricickthiie. — The  name  "Arden"  thus  at  once  takes 
us  back  to  a  period  before  the  Koman  invasion.    This  pait  of  England  ' 
was  then  a  dense  forest,  scantily  peopled  by  the  "Ancient  British"  tribes 
called  the  Ciruavii   and   the  Wiccii.      They  were  prolmbly  herdsmen, 
grazing  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  or  swine  in  the  clearings 
and  glades  of  the  forest  which  they  knew  so  well.     Wliat  renjains  of  them > 
to  us?     Very  little  indeed  that  is  certain.     Some  of  the  moucds   or, 
tumuli  may  be  the  burning  places  of  their  chiefs;  others,  surrounded  byi, 
erval  or  circular  entrenchment!',  aud  occupying  hill-tops,  are  remains  of  ■ 
their  fortresses  or  camjis. 

The  name  of  the  county  and  that  of  its  central  town— Warwick— may 
♦  Micliael  Dmjton,  in  the  I'l  hjolbion,  xiii. 
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be  derived  from  the  Celtic  Gmrr,  a  fortified  place,  and  U'icH,  the  tribe  by 
which  that  high  mound,  which  at  Warwick  overlooks  the  Avon,  was 
raised  and  defended,  W.  Jrbome  Harbison. 

(To  he  cond'nued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  FANCIES  IN  NEW  YOBK. 
A  Nun-  YouK  correspondent  of  the  Bosinn  StimVui  Herald  writes : — It 
shall  no  longer  be  said  that  woman's  brain  is  not  inventive.  I  hereby 
provide  the  disproof,  and  my  original  devices  are  in  the  line  of  amateur 
photography.  There  is  hardly  a  fasliionable  house  in  New  York  where 
we  fail  to  meet  the  young  man  who,  without  a  word  of  warning,  helps 
himself  to  an  instantaneous  portrait  of  us  ;  and  we  cannot  spend  an 
evening  with  a  friend  but  that  the  mistress  announces  to  us,  in  the  tone 
of  a  Lucretia  Borgia,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  yon  have  all  been  photo- 
graphed." Resistance  would  be  useless,  and  whatever  may  be  our  dis- 
inclination to  see  ourselves  reproduced  with  a  sincerity  too  often  un- 
flattering, the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  let  it  pass  with  a  smile,  for  a 
grimace  might  only  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  victims.  The  progress 
of  amatenr  photography  has  been  rapid,  and  my  inventions  seek  to 
utilise  it.  I  have  planned  a  photographic  revolver — an  instantaneous 
apparatus  whose  name  indicates  its  form.  It  suffices  to  press  the  trigger 
on  sighting  a  person  in'  order  to  obtain  an  instantaneous  portrait.  I 
consider  it  useless  to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  this  weapon  has 
for  a  revival  of  dnelling.  Very  soon  we  may  read  such  items  as  this : 
"  In  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  X.  and  Mr.  Z.,  a 
meeting  was  agreed  upon.  The  weapon  chosen  was  the  photographic 
revolver.  Two  portraits  were  exchanged  without  fatal  results."  I  also 
propose  a  photographic  shot  gun,  which  will  bring  the  sport  of  hunting 
within  reach  of  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  Naturally,  the  mere  existence  of  the  beast's  portrait  on  the 
plate  will  show  that  the  shot  has  reached  the  mark,  and  the  sportsman's 
vanity— which  is  the  real  source  of  the  love  of  hunting— will  be  f  atisfied 
without  the  shedding  of  blood.  In  case  of  the  fish-line,  one  can  simply 
replace  the  flies  or  angle-worms  by  a  tiny  camera,  which  the  jerking  of 
the  fish  will  bring  into  action.  The  portraits  thus  obtained  will  have  the 
advantage  of  preserving  their  freshness  mnch  longer  than  the  original, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Undoubtedly  the  instantaneous  camera  will  show  equally  important 
adaptations  to  the  needs  of  city  life.  The  photographic  p'iano.  which 
takes  a  picture  every  five  minutes  of  the  guests  surrounding  it,  will  cause 
a  furor  in  society  this  winter.  In  the  supper  room  a  photographic 
register,  usually  concealed  at  the  base  of  an  epergne,  will  permit  the 
host  to  see  if  thirsty  guests  abuse  their  privileges.  It  is  always  a  good 
idea  for  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  have  some  information  on  this  subject. 
People  of  celebrity  are  always  a  prey  to  the  amateur  photographer,  and 
"1  the  hope  of  abridging  their  sufferings  I  project  an  ingenious  apparatus 
which,  while  photographing  the  subject,  writes  at  the  foot  of  the  card  a 
flattering  inscription.  I  should  also  mention  the  millinery  camera,  which 
takes  the  picture  of  every  person  to  whom  the  wearer  of  a  hat  or  bonnet 
bows.  On  going  home  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  with  one's  album  the 
proofs  there  obtained  in  order  to  recall  tlie  people  whom  one  has  met. 
This  is  vei7  valuable  to  those  who  have  many  acquaintances  and  a  short 
'»«'"°'7'  Miss  Lookabout. 
♦ 

jFoteign  iflotcs  antj  i^etoa. 

— ♦ 

Thb  American  lacs,  "  zapon  "  and  "  brassoline,"  have  been  recently  sub- 
jected to  a  good  deal  of  experiment  by  Max  Jaff^  (PhotoijraphiscUe  Corre- 
fpondem).  In  order  to  test  the  capacity  of  resistance  to  the  action  of 
water,  he  coated  a  collodion  and  a  gelatine  negative  with  ordinary  nega- 
tive varnish  (shellac  and  alcohol),  and  two  of  each  sort  with  "  zapon  " 
and  "brassoline."  After  drying  each  negative  it  was  placed  under 
several  layers  of  damp  blotting  paper  and  weighted.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  water  had  penetrated  everywhere  through  the  coating  of  the 
gelatine  negatives,  and  softened  the  gelatine  in  the  case  of  the  "  zapon  " 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  film  could  be  easily  removed  from  the  glass. 
In  the  case  of  the  collodion  negatives  coated  with  shellac  and  "  zapon," 
the  films  become  moistened  through  to  the  glass  after  a  few  days;  with 
'*  brassoline  F.F.,"  a  few  cloudy  spots  showed  themselves  after  fourteen 
days ;  with  "  brassoline  H.H."  no  lUteration  was  observable  even  after 
forty-five  days,  from  which  it  appears  that  this  material  is  very  superior 
to  shellac.  M.  Jaff^  is  now  proceeding  to  test  these  varnishes  in  regard 
to  then:  tendency  to  crack,  and  will,  doubtless,  soon  publish  his  results. 

Alexandeb  Laikeb,  in  the  Photographuche  Corretpondenz,  gives  his  ex- 
perience of  the  compound  alum  fixing  bath.  "  The  great  advantage  of 
the  mixed  alum  batli,"  he  says,  "  is  that  it  causes  immediate  induration  of 
the  gelatine,  and  that  the  film  is  hardened  at  the  same  time  as  the  fixing 
18  accompUshed,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  constantly  recurring  clouding 
which  the  alum  bath  occasions.  This  is  not  prevented  by  ucutralismg 
the  alum.  Sodium  sulphite,  however,  produces  a  different  effect.  On 
adding  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  to  a  saturated  alum 
solution  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  on  shaking  ' 


panied  by  the  evolution  of  snlpharons  acid.  On  mixing  the  solution 
with  an  equal  volume  of  the  fixing  bath  it  remains  clear.  The  following 
receipt  acts  well : — 

Saturated  solution  of  alum    1000  parts. 

Saturated  sodium  sulphite  solution 200-:IOO 

Fixing  bath  looo     ,',' 

This  bath  remains  clear  for  fourteen  days  even  in  open  vessels.  If  one 
takes  only  100  parts  of  sodium  sulphite  solution  the  bath  will  keep- 
longer.  With  different  kinds  of  alum,  different  amounts  of  sodium 
sulphite  will  be  found  sufficient ;  sometimes  only  forty  parts  of  this  latter 
solution  will  suffice  to  make  the  bath  keep  for  eight  days." 

The  following  bath,  says  Liesegang's  Archiv,  originally  recommended  tor 
plates  developed  with  eikonogen,  is  very  well  adapted  for  gelatine  plates 
and  bromide  of  silver  paper,  however  they  may  be  developed,  one  of  its 
advantages  being  that  it  always  keeps  clear  and  prevents  yellow  colouring 
of  the  negatives  from  taking  place  when  alkaline  pyro  is  employed.  This 
is  the  receipt : — 

Fixing  soda 200  grammes. 

Double  sulphite  of  soda  (otherwise  known 

as  acid  sulphite) 50        „ 

Water  1000       „ 

This  fixing  bath  has  the  following  advantages  :  1.  It  gives  the  negatives- 
an  excellent  tone  which  permits  of  very  rapid  printing.  2.  Tlie  bath 
remains  clear  even  after  frequent  use.  3.  Tlie  alum  bath  previou.s  to  the 
fixing  is  dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  a  precipitate 
of  alumina  forming  in  the  films  through  insufficient  washing  is  removed. 
If  the  nature  of  the  plates  used  render  the  hardening  of  the  film  a 
necessity,  an  alum  bath  maij  be  employed ;  but  the  alum  solution  must 
not  be  stronger  than  fifty  grammes  to  the  litre,  as  otherwise  it  easily  pro- 
duces bubbles  in  the  gelatine. 


K  nECENT  number  of  the  Photorjraphi.-'clte  JiiiTuhcliun  contains  an  article 
by  .\lfred  Stieglitz  on  ihe' Inilaence  of  Tempemtiire  in  Dei^etopment — a-- 
subject  generally  rather  neglected,  both  by  professionals  and  amateurs. 
At  a  temperature  of  thirteen  degrees,  he  points  out,  develupmeut  requires 
five  times  the  time  necessary  at  a  temperature  of  fifteen  degrees,  and 
negatives  that  develop  harmoniously  at  the  latter  temperature  become  at 
the  former  extremely  hard.  At  seventeen  degrees  the  same  developer  is. 
nearly  sure  to  overdo  the  negative.  It  follows  that  the  temperature  ot 
the  developer  is  therefore  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  length  o^ 
exposure  and  concentration  of  solution.  In  order  to  develop  with 
regularity,  one  ought  to  warm  the  developer  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
cool  it.  Over-exposed  plates  ought  to  be  treated  with  coldness,  and- 
instantaneous  views  with  warmth.  We  should  say  that  the  exasperated 
amatenr  is  under  the  circumstances  likely  to  treat  them  both  with  warmth,, 
especially  if  the  too  long  exposure  in  the  former  case  has  robbed  him  ot 
a  fine  landscape.  This,  however,  is  probably  not  the  kind  of  warmth  in- 
tended, as  it  leads  more  frequently  to  fracture  of  the  unsatisfactory  plate 
rather  than  the  clouding  the  learned  but  phlegmatic  German  appears- 
alone  to  dread.  The  whole  series  of  observations  seems  rather  to  savour 
of  hair-splitting — as  if  there  were  no  such  element  in  controlling  develop- 
ment as  time ! 

Dr.  Stolze  seems  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  as  he  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  to  the  article.  "How  are  you  going  to  cool  the 
developing  bath,"  he  asks,  "  in  summer,  with  the  thermometer  at  25°  C> 
or  30°  C.  in  the  shade?"  It  is  all  very  well  to  try  and  cool  it  with  ice, 
but  if  you  take  it  out  of  the  ice  the  temperature  at  once  begins  to- 
rise,  and  if  you  keep  it  in  it  gets  too  cold.  Even  in  a  regular  studio 
you  cannot  get  a  temperature  of  15°  with  regularity.  And  what  is  the 
unfortunate  photographer  to  do  when  on  the  jog?  He  cannot  find  ice  in. 
any  pond  in  summer,  and  if  he  is  going  to  carry  nitrate  of  ammonium 
with  him  for  every  operation,  his  burden  will  be  as  big  as  that  of 
Christian  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  his  own  progress  probably  not 
much  faster.  Dr.  Stolze  very  sensibly  continues  that  the  best  thing  to  do- 
in  summer— in  winter  one  can  warm  up  easily — is  to  alter  the  composi- 
tion of  the  developer  in  accordance  with  the  general  temperature,  so  that, 
it  may  not  act  too  quickly.  This  may,  of  course,  be  done  by  the  use  of 
restrainers.  Where,  for  instance,  in  winter  one  works  without  bromide  oE 
potassium,  one  may  employ  it  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  according, 
to  the  prevailing  temperature. 


®ur  iBtittorial  EahU. 

PlIOTOGBAPHS  OF  SOUTHERN  LiFK  ASD  ScENEBTw 
By  O.  PlEBBX  Havess,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  U.S.A. 

A  CLEVER  Northern  artist  who  has  settled  in  the  commercial  capitaL 
of  the  Flowery  State,  Mr.  Havens  lias  not  been  slow  to  perceive  tiiat 
in  its  varied  scenery,  and  especially  in  it3  coloured  population,  lay 
much  that  mig^ht  be  made  conducive  to  artistic  subjects  for  his- 
camera.    Nor,  to  judge  from  a  parcel  of  pictures  received  from.  him„ 
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hu  be  been  slow  to  avail  bimwlf  of  siirh  8ii1>jeet8.  Some  nf  these 
■r»  Hxo.HiiTiirly  u>irth-pro\okin;r,  euch  at — "I'tpec-f  Vie  bom  tired" 
J,  •  1  coloured  boy  IfaiiiDf^  as:ain<t  the  trunk  of  a  tree  iu  a 

jHi:  ■10*1   ennclini?   tiie   seatiment   evpreiwed    in    tbo    title; 

ChrmlM,  ill  wUitli  n  coiiplu  of  iiiiHe  toub;;  •'  nip^gfrs''  are  seen  k-iininj^ 
oTfr  a  rocky  wall,  witU  \\w  well-known  ]Miluietlo  fans  so  arr»ii>red 
1»  lii;i  i  them  M  to  convey  the  idea  of -civiiliir  win<p  sproutin<r  f'"Oin 
till  ir  »houldeT»:  •  poee  wh-ca  mav  8lii«-k  i-ome  of  the  naturalistic 
trhrxil  wbo  profets  to  adaii.<>  the  ; '  '  M..^.  Julia  Cameron,  liut 

who  f»rget,or  nMy  not  be  aware,  t  iy  when  ph<>to$rraphiiiir  a 

cbenib  attached  n' ;-  -    '  ''■    ■•  ■  '    ''■  ■  -liouUlers  of  the 

innocent  model.     >-  1  lo  b-hold  » 

real   liie  wir  ■••i  ..    d\  of  the  two, 

Mr*.  Cani'  r  -•  to  tlie  mark  in  this  matter 
tf  win;.'-.  I  ti  "nd  it  nwy  \»e,  after  ail,  a 
diiT' n'luv  <].j>'-n.iinpr  ujxm  iies;n*<  of  latitude.  A  c'lavacteri^tic 
iiicture  i*  the  L-rtHip  of  t*n  of  a  itmiiy  ail  enjapred  ij  that  ocou.>ation 
of  all  oilier*  the  iBi»-t  conjreninl  to  I'm-  >  ■ulhe  n  ne;;ro,  v'z.,  ealiiijj 
water  in»-i>in»,  or  "milions"  as  the  fniit  ia  de«i|mated  by  them. 
<>tlicr't  of  the  aeries  art  -•'/'«'  a  IhiJe;'  An.rioui  tieat  (»  "darkie" 
tii.lii.i2  in  a  stream  over-had'^wed  by  the  '^  siniih  moKs  denending 
fram  tbe  branehf  of  the  lite  imk);  *^AU  Mine "  (t!te sable fatiier  of  a 
nniaeitMa  progeny  amn^red  un-ler  tbe  »hel.er  of  a  l'>g  cabin,  and 
indicktiDK  aU  proprietarv  intent'i  in  them),  with  other  subjects  of 
like  nature.  Tha  «i«  of  tbe  picture*  u  8x<5,  and  as  photographs 
they  are  Bnexceptioaable.       

ViKWS  IK  NOSTH  WaUBI. 

Br  Bin  Araaa. 
TRin  views  aie  all  in  duplicate,  one  of  each  being  taken  on  an  ordi- 
naiT  pbto  ead  ao  iaoehromatic  pUte,  bolh  expoauiee  ia  each  case  beinj; 
■wia  ose  iaamediAtely  after  tbe  tihm,  ito  aa  to  eoiure  identity  of 
li^rbiintr.  The  sabjecU  ar<-  for  the  mo*t  part  rivet;^  or  mountain 
torn'ntj  with  *teep  tree-dad  banks,  e^.,  The  Fain/  dim,  Btlow 
Stralluw  Falh  "h  thf  Lluffvi/,  The  liiier  Valley,  llettw»^Ci^d,  and 
auch-like.  Thooe  on  the  unlinary  plates  are  very  i^mod  indeed  when 
we  Liiiiwiiliii  that  they  were  taken  oo  a  dull  afternoon  in  tbe  end  of 
(lelohMr,  aad  iJm  «kt«il  in  tbe  foUafps  is  well  defined,  although  there 
is  •  moootoiwiH  aruneBcas  in  it.  On  taming  to  tbe  corresponding 
picture  in  the  iaocktonmtie  leriee  the  diff•'^■nce  is  at  once  perceptible ; 
the  soaabm  mifofiaity  which  pervaded  the  wooded  entuiirage  gives 
w*T  lo  a  aenaa  of  trees,  aome  of  which  have  colour  values  evidently 
widely  apart  froai  Ihoae  of  their  fvllov  -,  and  thus  imparting  an 
individu^y  to  each  tree  quite  a)  e  on  the  ordinary  plates. 

Fur  testiag  tlie  real  advactages  of  .^tive  platen  no  subjects 

«oaU  poMibly  have  been  better  selected  than  those  in  the  prints 
bef .««  ■*,  ahowiDfc  as  thay  do  nAture  with  foliage  which  has  put  on 
its  ridi  aad  vaiietl  autumnal  tints.  Tbe  nev'stires  from  which  all  (he 
abai««  iirtats  were  prodnerd  have  aL<o  b«en  K-nt  for  inspection.  They 
btw  eridenoe  of  eaivfnl,  hooeat  manipulation,  and  are  unt<mched. 


Ora  noMB  191  ArKtuox. 

»y  O.  Os»i«i<r«a»  D*viaa  tml  Mae.  ■aseaUi  1 1  (BdiabvtliaBd  LoBdoB: 
W.  Bbak«w4*asM.) 
'V,'*  have  oftMi  iceoanernkd,  and  it  wa*  safe  eooogh  to  propltesv-, 
that  tourists  and  Iravrllrrs  wookl  mnke  t^i ••  camera  an  adjunct  to  the 
pro  wh«^  making  notes  for  pnbliration  (htr  Home  in  Areyrun 
»bowj>  in  what  an  .ffrclive  manner  tbe  two  may  be  conjmned.  Mr. 
<i.  C.  Davi.-*.  when  on  a  visit  to  hia  brother  and  M«ter  in  the  South 
of  FrBBce,  1)  1  '  ^  ith  him  his  camerK,  and  we  have  as  ii  result  a 

HMMt  iateTT*  ••■  charmingly  ill ii«t rated.     Hut  at  this  stajre 

we  allow  the  •  i  .i. .  -.  .peak  for  himself.  We  must  previoiuly,  how- 
ever, allude  to  n  eonverastion  with  his  stater  (a  resident  in  France),  m 
the  eooiae  of  which  she  »ays  that  photographic  apparatus  is  as  well 
mimtbaoi  by  th«  Fmch  Custnina  oSons  as  in  Loglaml,  and  more 
MMCtad  hf  tbe  ofiei«l>,  and  ihftt  eorioa*ly  enough  almost  every 
g-gW^-— «  wbo  viaita  that  part  of  tbe  country  on  mining  bufiness  is 
apSotogTiirber,  the  nativta  looking  upoo  a  cam.ra  as  a  necessary  and 
■'•Muace  to  an  EngliahaMn.  Mr.  Daviea  says:  "  llefore 
irther  I  pause  to  explain  the  r'/i«//i  d'etre  of  this  book. 
1  1...  *  a  great  many  ph'ttograplu,  of  which  I  afterwards  made  lantern 
-hd.^.  and  with  tbe  aid  of  rov  Kist.fs  Dotes  an.1  my  own  observations 
I  r.  t.iled  til.  inforiMtion  in  tbe  shape  of  lectures  to  rural  audienc&s 
vri'h  ih-  \i.  w  f  aitfing  mv  clerical  friends  in  their  pari.sh  work  and 
.  f  l.-wtiting  inslitntiooa  in  which  I  took  an  interest,  as  every  man 
-lioulii  d..  ^^  bo  hM  the  ehano^  at  little  trouble  and  little  expense  to 
lujaaeU,  and  aeeoriing  to  a  laudable  custom  which  is  fast  gaining 
iiuMil  aaaa*  tbe  army  of  amateur  pbotrvraphers— an  army  which 
aeoda  iMliiiisbiiia  all  over  the  world.  I  ha^e,  in  doing  this,  found 
that  audi  mor»  intervat  waa  etbibited  in  the  simple  defaib  of  home 


life,  which  might  easily  be  compared  with  one's  own  modest  experi-  I 
ences,  than  in  more  ambitious  tiiles  of  travel,  adventure,  and  discovery." 
This  amalgaiuaiing  uf  description  and  illustration  imparts  a  great 
charm  to  tlie  book,  for  while  as  regards  tlie  former  it  is  well  written, 
tlie  wovd-paiuling  being  all  one  could  desire,  tlie  photographs  are 
skilfully  taken  with  respect  to  artistic  .-ielection  of  point  of  view  and 
light  and  shade,  while  lecliiiically  they  are  full  of  detail  and  plucky 
witha'.  The  subjects,  loo,  are  interesting.  In  a  village  s?oni',  Wine- 
shop and  Aiiberge,  Bouillae,  we  see  about  a  dozen  pigskins  full  of  the  i 
wine  of  the  country  suspended  on  the  wall  of  a  building;  in  the  Chateau  I 
Sfdilgnac,  we  have  a  near  view  of  what  was  doubtless  a  strongly  ' 
fortitied  place  in  the  pre--\rnistrong  gun  period ;  a  Religious  Pro- 
cegsio7i  at  the  fork  of  a  country  road — an  instnntaneous  view  and 
probably  one  of  the  finest  in  the  book;  A  Peamnt's  Cottage,  Blaii- 
chifsetiseg,  Ln  Jioque  Torrac,  showing  four  merry  washerwomen  busily 
at  work;  with  many  others  illustrative  of  life  and  character  in  an 
imperfectly  known  French  country.  The  illustratiins  are  printed  on 
thick  fine  paper  by  one  of  the  now  numerous  phototypic  processes, 
and  the  book  is  got  up  in  such  a  style  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit 
ou  all  concerned  in  its  piroduction,  aud  to  serve  as  a  model  for  others 
of  like  nature. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  ltt,737. — "The  Use  of  Photographs  Applied  to  Glass  suit.il)ly  Lettered  for 
the  Puri)Ose  8f  Advertisements.     Title,  'Photo.  Opaline  Show    Card.'"     K. 
Browxije  and  I.  BitowxuK.— /)n<frf  December  9,  1889. 

No.  19,770. — "  Improvements  in  Carriers  or  Sheaths  for  Photographic  Plates 
or  Films."    Complete  speciticatiou.     F.  Miall.— i>«to/  December  9,  1889. 

No.  19,830.— "A  Moimt  for  Lenses  of  Different  Sizes."  W.  0.  Chippkr.— 
Dated  l>ecember  10,  1889. 

No.  19,896-7. — "  Improvements  in  Ajiparatus  for  the  Mannfactnre  of  Photo 
graphic  Films."  Commtinicate<l  by  G.  Eastman.  Complete  specification. 
A.  J.  Tiov\.T.— Dated  hecemljer  10,  1889. 

No.  19,908.—"  Improvements  in  the  Preparation  or  Tre.%tnient  of  Pajrer  foi 
Proilucing  Copies  of  Drawings  or  the  like  hy  Action  of  Liglit."  Conimuuicated 
l.y  C.  Kollsnd.     W.  P.  Thompson.— />«/«/  December  10,  1889. 

No.  19,975.— "Improvements  in  Oxyliyilrogen  or  Limelight  Jets."  A. 
8 1- rtaa.— />«<<•'/  Itecember  12,  1889. 

No.  20,009.— "Imiirovements  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras."  Com 
mimicsted  by  C.  A.  Steinbeil  Siihne.     R.  Hkodats.— Dated  December  12, 1889 
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Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey.rond.  ^ 

The  Studio,  Ohancery-lane,  Boltoi 
The  Institute,  Union-Btreet. 
Mechanics'  Hall. 
St.  Georpo's-crescent  North. 
The  Lyceum,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-s' 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

DEcgMBEB  12,— Mr.  J.  J.  Moran  iu  the  chair.  ,,,,.,• 

Mr.  P.  Everett  showeil  the  two  halves  of  a  iliviiled  negative,  one  half  ot  wlm 
hail  been  treated  witli  ferricyaniile  of  pota.ssiuiii  and  bromide,  and  aittrwan 
n-.lcveloiH.-d,  as  shown  at  a  previous  meeting.  Printa  from  the  two  halves  wei 
also  shown ;  the  differemw  was  very  slight.  ,     , ,,  . ,,  . 

This  being  a  lantern  night,  slides  were  exliiliited— the  work  of  Messrs.  Atkin 
Kerr,  J.  IJ.  Smith,  Teape,  Wellington,  and  H.istings.     The  exhibits  ol  M^ 
Atkins  were   considered  to  lie  reiiiarkably  good   in  gradation,  and   inquu 
elicited  that  lliey  had  lieen  produced  upon  commercial  plates  as  used  tor  neg 
tives  develo]M!il  with  eikonogeil.  ^ 

Mr.  K.  P.  Urage  was  elected  a  member. 


CAMERA  CLUR 

Dkckmbeu  12,— Mr.  A.  Pringle  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  FKBREno  cxplainwl  a  focinieter  he  li.nl  made  for  enlarging  purpose ; 
in  which  the  actual  distance  of  object  and  image  from  lens  was  given  on  t ' 
scale  of  the  instrnment.  ,-,,,■ 

Mr   Shipton  exhibited  a  collapsing  American  clotlies  drier  wliicii  he  h 
fonn<i  eminently  suited  for  drying  prints  or  films  upon.     He  also  showed  fi^ , 
glue  strips  for  binding  lantern  slidt.s.     These  strips  were  made  from  gunim  , 
sheets  proiluced  by  Messrs.  Dennisou.  .       „,    „        .       ,.1 

Mr.  Charlton  Woixaston  then  read  a  paper  ou  Timing  Shidlero,  in  wlii . 
he  criticised  the  several  well-known  methods  of  timing  shutters ;   aid,  afl 
describing  the  process  he  wished  to  put  forward,  he  prdluced  the  apparal 
and  gave  a  demonstiatton  of  its  action.    The  instramciit  was  devised  to  give 
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rccoril  of  the  cxi>OHure  given  by  tile  diffiTeutjiortioiis  of  tlie  lens  from  centre 
to  niargiu  during  the  o|iening  iinil  shutting. 

In  the  (lisi'iissioii  the  Ilev.  A.  B.  t'OTTON  exhihitecl  anil  explained  a  small 
camera  ho  hail  made  for  the  purpose  of  timing  shutters. 

Mr.  II.  STUH.MKY  descrilwil  Wilson's  shntter  clironograpli,  and  e.xliil>ited 
]ilat<'s  allowing  tests  made  with  a  great  variety  of  iustruuients. 

Several  shutters  brougiit  l>y  Jlr.  Wollaston,  and  some  lent  by  Messrs. 
Hintou  &  Co.,  were  on  view  to  illustrate  the  sulijeet  nuder  discussion. 

Ou  'Ihursday,  January  2,  lantern  slides  will  Ije  shown  on  the  screen. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Dkcembkr  13, — Mr.  Bilton  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  question  from  the  (piestion  box  was  read  : — "  Wliat  is  the  best 
moans  of  l>lackmg  diaphragms  when  worn  bright .' " 

Mr.  E.  VV.  Foxi.KK  said  if  clean  brass  was  ininicrsed  in  a  weak  solution  of 
bichloriile  of  jdatiuum  the  metal  wouhl  be  darkened,  but  the  colour  was  not 
very  good. 

Mr.  BiuVCKMORK  had  u.sed  for  other  work,  though  not  for  diaphragms,  a 
solution  of  eight  i>arts  hydrochloric  acid  ami  one  part  of  white  arsenii'.  After 
prolonged  iligestiou  the  metal  was  immersed  in  the  solution  and  then  gently 
uritd  liefore  a  Hre. 

Mr.  J.  A.  HoiHiKS  wishetl  to  know  whether  the  colour  so  obtained  Wiis  of  a 
|H-nnaneut  nature,  or  merely  su))erBci.iI  and  liable  to  lie  easily  rubljed  oil'. 

Mr.  Black.mokk  .saiil  the  .solution  seemed  to  all'ect  tlie  surface  particles  of  the 
brass  itself. 

'llie  Pbesidknt  had  trieil  the  effect  of  a  solution  of  forty  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  in  one  hundred  nunims  of  water  added  to  another  solution  of  iorty  grains 
of  copperin  onehuudred  miuimsof  water.  The  stops  were  dipped  in  the  solution 
ami  then  subjected  to  heat ;  the  result  was  disap|>ointiDg,  tlie  colour  produce<l 
lieing  greyisd-black,  and  producing  .strong  deposit  on  the  brass  itself,  which 
iijwii  analysis  proved  to  be  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Stkin  then  read  a  paper  on  JJeleetive  ami  Ilnnd  i'mnerax,  a'ter  which 
representatives  from  the  tirms  of  tlie  Eastman  Co.,  Houch  &  Co.,  Mawson  & 
Swan  (Mr.  Winter),  Frj'  &  Co,  Abraham*,  Shew,  and  Marion  &  (,'0.,  explained 
-he  working  of  the  cameras  made  by  thi-ir  respective  lirm.s. 

The  Phesident,  in  thanking  Mr.  Stein  for  his  paper,  and  the  fientlemen  who 
lad  attended  witli  cameras,  .said  that  the  subject  was  of  such  importance  that 
tcould  not  be  ]>ro)>erly  dealt  with  in  the  short  time  remaining  at  their  disposal, 
tie  therefore  suggesteil  that  the  discussion  should  Ije  adjourned  to  the  next 
neetiug,  which  would  take  place  on  Friday,  the  27th  instant.  As  tlie  meeting 
vas  also  a  technical  one,  he  requested  meml>ers  to  bring  with  them  any  matter 
vhich'might  be  of  general  interest. 

WEST  KENT  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
)ECEMUKR  11,— Mr.  Dresser  in  the  chair. 

Two  new  members  were  elected. 

Mr.  Donkiu  showed  a  number  of  iilatinum  jiriuts  on  linen,  and  then  read  a 
lajier  entitled  The  Mvtire  I'ljicer  of  I'liokujraiih)/.  Alter  brietly  sketcliing  the 
■rogressof  the  art  for  the  last  fifty  years,  he  proceeded  to  compare  the  s'lanil- 
•oiiits  of  artists  and  jihotographers,  and  submitted  that  although  photography 
/as  so  young  it  li.id  already  tauglit  several  valuable  lessons  to  !irti.st.s.  The 
lOtive  power  was  "truth,"  and  he  held  this  w.as  one  of  the  great  advantages 
f  photogi-ajdiy.  In  connexion  with  this  he  gave  the  following  example:  — 
everal  artists  and  one  photographer  were  aiijiointed  to  represent  a  ceitain 
:ene  of  nature  ;  when  results  came  to  be  compared,  the  verdict  must  be  that 
tie  photographer's  result  was  the  most  truthlul.  His  perspective  and  the 
arrectness  of  his  drawing  were  indisputable,  while  the  relation  of  the  various 
lanes  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  correct.  The,  results  shown  by  the  artists  dif- 
!red  in  each  ca.se,  and  altliough  each  was  a  representation  of  the  same  scene,  it 
lUst  be  admitted  that  the  photograph  was  the  true  representation. 

Ne.xt  meeting,  Wednesday,  January  8. 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

SPECI.XL  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  Room,  Grand  Hotel, 
Imore  Row,  on  December  11,  to  "  consider  the  feasibility  of  making  a  photo- 
aphic  survey  of  Warwickshire,  the  object  being  to  secure  an  accurate  and 
ibiassed  record  of  the  scenery,  monuments,  life,  natural  history  facts,  &c.,  of 
le  county  as  they  now  exist."  Mr.  J.  B.  Stone,  J.P.,  F.L.S.,  F.G  S,  ]>re- 
led,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance,  including  representatives  from  most 
■  the  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  societies  in  the  county. 
The  circular  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read  by  one  of  the  Hon. 
■cretaries  (Mr.  ,1.  H.  Pickard),  Mr.  Stoue  said  that  he  tooK  this  opportunity 

returning  them  tharks  for  tlie  honour  they  had  done  him  in  electing  him  as 
eir  President  in  S'lccession  to  a  man  so  distinguished  in  .science  as  Dr.  Hill- 
orris.  He  called  attention  to  the  splendid  work  done  photographically  in 
nnexion  with  tlie  geological  survey  of  the  United  States,  aud  expressed  the 
'inion  that  there  was  no  branch  of  science  in  which  it  could  not  render  most 
eful  aid. 

Mr.  W.  Jeiiome  HABnisox,  F.G.S.,  then  read  his  pai.er,  entitled  Simie  A'oCes 
n  n  a  I'rojioscc!  I'liutiyniphii-  Stimi/  0/  M'ann'(l.:shirr  [see  page  82SJ. 
The  Phesident  projioscd  the  following  resolution  from  the  chair : — "That  a 
inimittee  be  ajipoinled,  consisting  of  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  I'hoto- 
ajjhic  Society,  together  with  representatives  from  each  local  society  (scientific, 
erary,  or  artistic)  which  is  willing  to  co-operate,  to  consiiler  the  best  means 

making  a  photographic  survey  of  Warwickshire,  and  to  report  to  a  future 
-■eting.'  He  urged  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  the  scheme,  describing  the 
inner  in  which  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  were  continually  disappearing, 
)m  decay,  accident,  4c. ;  aud  giving  as  illustrations  the  "ducking  stool"  iu 
eciyptof  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Warwick;  the  old  chair  at  Astley  Castle 
eil  by  the  Duke  of  Sull'oik  when  he  hid  in  a  tree  to  escape  capture  ;  and  the 
rtrnita  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  'which  are  in  Combe 
)bey. 


Professor  Hii.i.housb  (Mason  College)  seconded  the  resolution,  saying  that 
he  thoroughly  Iwlieved  iu  photographic  surveys.  At  the  ,Masou  College  lliii 
plan  which  he  had  urged,  of  each  pro.'"cssor  being  photographed  ou  joining  tint 
staff,  had  already  given  interesting  results.  Sjieakiug  as  a  botanist,  he  saiil 
that  a  photograph  of  W«HKn(it  r(;/"//.v,  growing  in  boggy  ground  at  Mo.seley, 
near  Birmingliaui,  would  furnish  a  jiroof  that  could  not  be  gainsaid  that  the 
plant  i-eally  did  ouce  grow  there,  a  fact  which  was  now  disputed.  In  attemjits 
to  atxlimaiise  i)lanl.s,  photographs  taken  at  fre<iueiit  intervals  would  be  of 
great  servi  e.  He  strongly  emphasised  the  statement  which  had  heeii  marie 
by  the  President,  that  there  must  be  no  "doctoring"  or  "retouching'  of  any 
of  the  work  done  in  connexion  with  the  survey. 

Mr.  J1..TIIR1J  CossiN.s  (Archaeological  Section  of  the  Miillanil  Institute)  .said 
that  the  charming  village  scenery  of  W.arwickshire  was  changing  with  a  rapidity 
which  few  im.igined.  Again,  he  quite  lately  found  a  farmer  near  Oldbury 
pulling  down  a  small  Norman  chajiel  which  formed  part  of  an  ancient  castle. 
The  churches  of  Warwickshire  have  already,  lor  the  most  part,  been  "  restored," 
so  that  such  a  scheme  as  this  photographic  survey  was  wanted  loug  ago. 

Councillor  Andkhws  (President  of  tlie  Coventry  Photogra|)hic  Society)  sym- 
pathised  with  the  scheme,  l.ut  thought  if  was  rather  an  enormous  one  Of  one 
ancient  church  in  Coventry  aloue  lii^  had  secure  1  one  hundred  and  twenty 
negatives  Ijel'ore  its  restoration.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  movement 
might  be  cairicil  to  a  successful  issue. 

Messr.-J.  II.  Stl'R.mev  and  F.  W.  Dew  (Coventry)  .agreed  with  Mr.  Andrews  ; 
and  Mr.  Sturmey  proi)Osed  that  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  should  report 
to  another  meeting,  to  Iw  held  at  an  early  date,  as  to  the  exact  manner  in 
whicii  the  survey  shouhl  be  carrieil  out.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  wonts  to  tha; 
effect  were  im^riiorated  iu  the  resolution. 

Mr.  E.  C.  MiUDLEioN  sahl  that  the  scheme  h.rd  his  entire  sympathy  and 
support.  The  pictures  must  be  jirinteil  by  a  permanent  process,  aud  the  use 
01  wide-augle  lenses  must  ha  avoided  as  much  as  possible 

The  resolution  w.is  carried  uuaiiiiiiously. 

The  PlilvSIDE.NT  then  ]uopo.sed,  '■'That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  b3 
given  to  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison  for  his  a<lmirable  pai>er,  and  that  it  be  priut  ;.l 
and  distributed  to  the  meniljers  of  this  Society,  to  the  other  photographic 
societies,  and  to  the  press." 

This  was  secoinled  by  Mr.  W.  B.  GnovE,  M.A.  (late  President  of  the  l)r- 
mingham  Natur.il  History  Societv ).  He  urged  the  importance  of  photo-micro- 
graphy, especially  of  a  tribe  of  i>laiits  iu  wliich  he  was  much  interested— the 
fungi. 

'I'lie  motion  was  carried  and  suitably  .acknowleilged  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  meeting  concluded  wiih  avote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  proi)0^ed  by 
Mr.  B.  K.viiLEESE  and  seconded  by  Couiio;illor  Axi)I(kw.s. 

In  addition  to  the  names  given,  we  noticed  among  those  jiresent  Messrs. 
Jonathan  Pratt  (Itoyal  Society  of  Ailists),  Councillor  Wallis,  Drs.  Nicol  and 
Donovan,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Stote,  H.  J.  Whillock,  S.  E.  Baker,  J.  E.  Bagnal 
(Microscopical  Society),  J.  Laiidou,  F.fi.S.,  J.  Udall,  F.G.S  ,  E.  W.  Badger, 
W.  H.  Veriiou  (Midland  Arts  Club),  in  addition  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Jaques  (Vice- 
President),  A.  J.  I.eeson  (Hon.  Secretary),  and  many  members  of  the  Birming- 
ham Photographic  Society. 

> 

DEIIBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
DKCE.MBEn  9,— Mr.  Richard  Keene  presided. 

Mr.  E.  J.  LovKjOY,  the  retiring  Hon.  Secret.ary,  presented  the  Committee's 
aiinu.al  report  and  balance  sheet,  which  were  adop-ed. 

It  w.as  decided  to  hold  a  cniiieisii:.iitm'  in  January,  for  which  an  attractiva 
programme  is  in  prepaiation. 

This  Society  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  acquired  a  large  lecture 
room,  with  a  dark  room  attathed,  for  the  use  of  its  members. 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
DKCK.MBER  10,— Mr.  J.  Dixon  Piper  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  I'lali noUjpe  Pi-inting  ((nil  Detvlojimeiif,  and 
Mr.  W.  VicK  demonstrated  the  hot  liath  process,  developing  sever.il  prints 
from  negatives  made  by  him  of  the  Society's  excursion  to  Plajford  and 
Bealiugs. 

The  Platinotype  Company  lent  several  fine  prints  for  the  evening,  and  Mr.  V.. 
Blanchard  sent  several  specimens  of  his  new  toning  process,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary  exhibited  others  toned  by  him  by  Mr.  I,.  Clark's  jTocess. 

The  date  of  meeting  was  unanimously  altered  from  the  second  Tuesday  to 
the  second  Wednesday  in  the  month. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Decembkr  10, — Mr.  James  Brown  in  the  chair. 
A  series  of  over  one  hundred  slides  were  shown  by  the  limelight  lantern. 
A  Committee  of  eight  gentlemen  was  formed  to  carry  out  arrangements  for 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  to  Ije  held  in  Newcastle  next  spring. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Deck.mukk  11,— Mr.  Geo.  Bankart  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1890  w.as  Hxed  for  the  January  meeting,  and  the 
lantern  competition  and  exhibition  for  tlic  coinniencement  and  end  of  Februarj-. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cook  then  delivered  an  address  on  l'h-((t<>gru,phir,  Ihnliies.  Ho 
opened  by  saying  how  necessary  it  was  to  commence  with  accuracy  in  Idl  niaui- 
jiulations,  the  "Dodges"  being  a  useful  adjunct.  He  cdled  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  extreme  cleanliness  in  tlishes,  measures,  &c.  ;  this  he  always 
found  brought  about  iu  a  most  exiJcditious  manner  by  the  use  of  Brooke's 
Moukey  Soap.  Vaseline  smeared  on  the  stoppers  of  bottles  and  rubbed  oil" 
again  iireveiited  sticking.  For  halation  he  found  a  rag  dipped  in  methylated 
spirit,  and  the  halated  part  rubljed  with  it,  speedily  reduce  to  any  degree.  To 
those  who  found  their  negatives  lose  intensity  on  fixing  he  recoiumendoJ  the 
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a.!<litioa  ot  tea  drop*  of  ammoniA  to  the  pint  of  fixing  luitb,  aud  he  gave  a 
j-ru-tical  illiutntiou  of  the  iMiperiority  of  two  battous  uver  the  usual  and  c*u- 
>rulioiial  (tapla  for  rrevaiitg  toe  ends  of  the  btws  ^springs  of  printing  frames 
which  picTCBUd  the  ahiftiog  of  the  print  alter  being  examineil.  ' 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Dr<  EVHBB  5,— Mr.  William  Laug,  jnu.,  F  C.S.  (Pn^i.lent),  in  the  chair. 

Tlic  (oUowing  were  elected  uiemlien. :— John  Fonlcl>,  L.D.8.,  Percy  Rowden, 

Ihtvul  Brree,  W.  C.  Warden,  W.  N.  Wanieuke,  John  Pillans,  George  Bell,  jnn.,' 

William  Kalatoa,  James  RojmU,  anil  Amlrew  Stewart.    Mr.  John  Mayer,  F.CSl, 

VM  elcetal  as  bouonry  ■nembtr. 

After  the  nading  of  the^eoetary'i  and  Trewnrer's  reports  Mr.  T.  N. 

iH-iTBOlM  lead  a  |«per  ana  gare  a  demonstration  on  TfUHtpnrtucif  MaJtiHy, 

I  •;.,.  w..  folleweil  by  a  aeries  of  >lide>  illiutimtiire  of  the  various  processes— 

■  .odbairy,  (^eUtiuo-chloride,  gelatioo-ljioiiii.le,   collodion,  carbon, 

.iO  bowide,  4c,  l>eing  shown  by  meamt  of  the  Society's  lantern. 


Ar 


iW  CtnmfmlmlM  AmkU  *nrr  write  m  Mk  liitt  of  Of  pftr. 

BOBIKSOK  AT  THE  CAMEKA  CLUB. 
To  Ihe  EitrroB. 

Sib,— I  gatho  from  Mr.  0«iL  lioas'a  last  ermaire  reply  to  Mr.  Damtnt 
thas  b*  tbmlti  it  impoMible  (or  any  one  to  reply  aaocMafnUy  to  bis 
kppareutly  iotmtioiuUijr  offeDsire  letter  o(  November  8,  in  which  be 
•wrepingly  eondamiu  all  my  pietare*  lately  exhibited  at  the  Camera  Clab 
lor  the  unly  qaalitiaa  (or  wbicli  I  claim  any  attention  to  them,  and  (or 
which,  I  believe,  they  were  borrowed  by  the  Club.  It  wai,  of  coarse,  im- 
poenble  (or  any  one  to  reply  to  a  genenU  aeenaation  ;  and  when  Mr.  Rods 
M  aakad  by  Ur.  Dnrraot  to  point  out  a  few  examplea  oat  o(  the  seventy 
or  ci^y  eshibited  joatifying  bia  coodemuatioaa,  be  meanly  beats  a  retreat 
by  wi^  of  <ciMlntioB  printing,  on  which  be  delivers  himself  o(  some 
cheap  platitadia, 

Ii  i*,  howercr,  not  mj  parpuse  to  eritieiie  Mr.  But.  Boas  ;  bat,  to 
prt^eut  my  motiTC*  being  misooderstood,  I  ooght  to  mention  the  other 
icaaons,  bwiilM  it*  offenaireneM,  why  I  rebained  from  replying  to  bis 
Ittlor. 

la  the  Ant,  bat  least  impoctani,  pUee,  I  tboogbt  be  had  written  it  in 
onjenpulooa,  il  mistaken,  help  to  a  natnimlistie  (riend  o(  bis,  with  whom 
I  had  ttcea  baring  a  little  eootmreny  in  yoor  pages,  which,  poasibly, 
amosed  aocne  ol  yoox  readers,  and  did  no  barm.  That  correspondence 
was  dosed,  and  I  did  not  eara  to  reopen  it.  lly  chief  reason  jalwayi  ex- 
cepting the  intwtimial  dhpaiweas)  waa  that  I  happened  to  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Dart.  Bum  a  diatimlinn.  I  sappose,  not  enjoyed  by  manr  photo- 
graphers ;  and  «■•  moat  draw  the  lin:  somewhere,  evm  i(  one  does  not 
mind  drmwiac  it  ^mj  \ttm  down,  and  I  draw  it  at  Mr.  Uart.  Itoos.  The 
posacasion  ol  a  atikuo,  and  dating  letters  from  the  Arts  Club,  does  not 
luakc  an  artist  or  a  competent  critic ;  and  of  all  the  ahams  of  civilisation, 
tue  ahani  artist  is  about  the  most  contemptible. 

Mr.  Uuas  ecndndee  bis  last  letter  with  this  becoming  attempt  at 
sarcasm  :  — "  Madala  baTS  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Bobinson  (and  justly)  for 
Ilia  sla«tr  pfaotognphy  ;  bat  I  hare  yet  to  laam  that  they  were  awarded 
to  his  niwtmiplii  as  works  of  art."  This  siay  be  the  venial  (salt  o( 
ignoraaea,  bM  it  ia  more  like  a  cbaraeteristie  disregard  of  truth.  It  is, 
{■erhapa,  scared;  neesaaaiy  to  point  out  to  yon,  8ir,  or  to  those  who  have 
lulloved  the  imiaieai  of  photography,  that  of  my  one  hundred  medals  I 
bars  neTac  recaiTod  ooe  (or  mechanical  photography ;  and  that  when, 
tefote  ifsdals  (ell  in  showers.  Judges  bad  time  to  give  the  reasons  (or 
ibcir  avanis,  they  waa  almost  ^w^s  awardsd  to  me  (or  "Artistic 
i  iMUaaes,'*  oc  voids  to  that  etteet.  I  am  aahamed  to  have  to  refer  to 
this  matter,  bat  a  direct  ontnitb,  even  (rom  Mr.  Bart.  Boas,  demands 
contradict  ion. 

Allow  ma  to  thank  my  (riend  Mr.  Dumnt  tor  his  letters  on  mv  behalf, 
and  le  graUlolly  acknowledge  the  friendship  ot  many  years  at  which  Mr. 
Uoos  ■aisfs.— I  am,  yours,  dr.,  H.  P.  Bobimiox. 

CELLULOID  FILMS  FOB  LANTEBN  SUDES. 
To  Ihe  Emtob. 

Sia.— With  rsftraoee  to  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison's  article  in  ynar 
issoa  o(  December  13,  r<  Celluloid  yUmt/or  the  Lantern,  it  may  perhaps 
interest  that  gentleman  to  know  that  at  one  o(  the  Monday  evenings  at 
the  late  exhibition  ot  the  Photographic  Society  of  Circat  Britain  I  bad 
leveial  IkBterB  slidea  oa  celluloid  films  passed  through  the  lantern. 

The  nsa  were  attached  to  a  thick  card,  S|  inches  -((aare,  with  opening 
io  serve  a*  a  mat.  The  resnlt  of  ibe  beat  of  the  lantern  was  that,  if  left 
in  orer  a  minute,  the  Um  buckled  considerably  ;  and  in  one  instance 
it  bioka  the  aardboaid  sapport,  and  no  amount  of  pertnasion  would  ever 
gat  that  Urn  dat  again.  Another  drawback  to  celluloid  is  iu  alight 
yellow  Miow,  wbieh  eoasiderably  mars  the  eOeet  on  the  screen. 

Tonr  eomipaadsat  states  that  the  (Urns  for  ordinary  work  have  one 
rids  flaaly  groud  (mati).  This  is  not  always  the  case,  as  I  prefer,  and 
ha*e  ateays  oaed,  ia  the  manufactore  ot  my  films,  the  clear  cellaloid, 


which  gives  quicker  printing  negatives ;  and  the  matt  surface  is  un- 
uececsary,  as,  even  with  clear  films,  there  is  no  fear  of  halation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  it  celluloid  could  be 
successfully  substituted  for  glass  for  lantern  slides,  but  I  fear  that  that 
18  a   present  impossible.-I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  J.  Disiiii  Englani.. 

^I,  tliarlea-stTeet,  Jioijal-crescent,  Notthig  Hill. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sin,— I  would  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison  to  the  fact  that 
1  have  for  the  last  year  been  working  to  produce  a  flexil.le  film  to  ha 
used  as  a  substitute  (or  glass  in  lantern  slides,  and  have  so  far  succeeded 
that  I  hope  very  shortly  tn  be  able  to  place  upon  the  market,  not  only 
single  pictures  as  he  describes,  but  a  series  of  pictures  on  long  strips  to  be 
used  m  roller  holders. 

I  have  fully  covered  and  protected  the  use  of  flexible  films  for  lantern 
slides.-!  am,  yours,  Ac,  Walter  P.  Adams. 

Spnnffwell,  Barnes,  S.W.,  Decemher  17,  1889. 


A  PATENTED  IMPBOVEMENT  IN  PRINTING  FRAMES. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sm,—Re  patent  16,827,  published  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  the  principle 
was  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Z.  H.  Kingdon  in  your  Almanac  for  1887 
(see  p.  148),  the  only  difference  in  the  patented  article  being  the  substitu- 
tion of  hinges,  which  adds  to  the  cost  without  affeetirg  the  result.— I  am, 
yours,  40.,  Kakadekka. 

Derby,  December  13,  1889. 

[VVe  thank  oui  correspondent  for  directing  attention  to  this  matter, 
as  it  enables  us  to  say  that  printin<r  frames  having  hinged  bars  and 
catches  to  fasten  down  the  free  end  have  been  for  many  years  in  use. 
They  are  also  described  and  figured  in  numerous  treatises  on  photo- 
graphy.- Ei).] 

♦ 

A  LENS  FOR  DETECTIVE  CAMERA, 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — In  on  article  in  your  Almanac  for  1890,  entitled  How  I  made  a 
Detective  Camera  for  a  Shilling,  the  writer,  Mr.  Locke  Maedona,  states  : 
"  I  obtained  from  Wray  an  excellent  single  uncorrected  lens  of  five  and  a 
half  inches  focus  for  one  shilling."  Now  the  lens  in  question  was  a  simple 
double  convex  of  crown  glass,  and  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  finder  in 
conjunction  with  our  5x4  rapid  rectilinear  of  similar  focn^^axcelleut, 
no  doubt,  as  regards  workmanship,  but  certainly  not  Euited  (or  use  as  a 
photographic  objective. 

Many,  however,  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  the  term  "  excellent,"^ 
and  fancy  that  (rom  us  they  can  get  a  single  uncorrected  lens  of  five  and 
a  half  inches  focus,  which,  working  at/11  or  even  /-lO,  will  cover  quarter- 
plate  as  sharply  and  as  well  as  any  combination  made ;  nay,  some  even 
nave  gone  farther  than  tliis,  and  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  should 
give  better  results  than  an  achromatic  combination. 

Whilst  thanking  those  of  your  readers  who  seem  to  have  such  art. 
exalted  opinion  of  our  optical  skill,  we  beg  to  disclaim  any  pretensions  to 
being  able  to  do  with  one  glass  as  much,  or  more,  tlian  others  can  do  with 
two,  three,  or  four. 

Though  the  Almanac  has  only  been  issued  a  few  days,  we  have  already 
bad  numerous  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  en- 
closures of  (rom  one  to  two  shillings,  (or  the  wonderful  lens ;  in  many- 
cases  the  request  has  been  made,  "  Please  pick  me  a  good  one  ;"  "  One 
that  will  work  at  /-8,  and  cover  the  plate  sharply  to  the  comers  pre- 
ferred;" and  ill  nearly  all  cases  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  &  fixed  focus 
is  a  detideralum. 

This,  of  conrso,  is  very  satisfactory  in  one  way  :  it  proves  the  enormous^ 
circulation  o(  the  Almanac,  and  we  are  quite  looking  forward  to  an  in- 
nndation  o(  shipping  orders  when  it  gets  abroad ;  but  in  another  way  it  is 
decidedly  unsatis(aotory,  as  we  have  to  return  the  cash  and  explain  that 
a  single  uncorrected  lens  with  an  aperture  suited  for  a  hand  camera 
cannot  give  anything  like  sharp  dcBnition.  A  desire  to  prevent  trouble 
and  disappointment  must  be  our  excuse  for  intruding  in  this  matter. — L 
am.  yours,  drc,  W.  Wray. 

Highgate,  December  18,  1889. 

• 

EMPLOY KS"  SPECIMENS.— DRY  PLATES  IN  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

To  the  Elitob. 

Sib, — I  should  be  glad  to  know   something  more   about  the   corre 

Bjiondence   re  the  difticulty  experienced  by  operators   in  getting   their 

specimens  returned.    I  should  like  to  know  how  they  obtain  thetn  iu 

the  first  place ;   and,  considering  the  division  of  labour  existing  now,  I 

cannot  see  how  a  man  can  say,  "  This  is  my  work."    If  he  is  capable  ot 

turning  out  good  work,  his  employer  will  naturally  pay  him  his  worth, 

and  ol  course  does  not  wish  to  part  with  a  good  man ;  but  suppose  tlia 

operator  refuse  to  stay,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  his  "  boss  "  will. 

present  him  with  specimens  to  enable  him  to  obtain  another  situation ; 

or  perhaps  he  has  already  another  place  to  go  to,  which  he  has  obtained. 
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by  or  through  the  medium  of  specimens  sent.  It  is  not  unnatural  to 
suppose  the  operator  has  tried  for  another  place  before  leaving  the 
present  one,  but  it  <«  unnatural  to  suppose  he  has  been  presented  with 
the  choicest  of  specimens  by  his  present  employer.  Now  how  does  he 
net  them?  Is  it  usual  for  employers  lo  present  their  emiiloyes  with 
lipecimens  when  they  are  dismissed?  In  advertising  for  operators  the 
'•  send  specimen  "  is  generally  a  part  of  the  advertisement,  and  I  cannot 
SCO  how  they  are  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  advertisement, 
seeing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  specimens  honestly.  I  should  like  to 
hear  this  explained.  While  speaking  of  operators,  I  should  hke  to  know 
what  is  considered  a  good  salary  for  a  first-class  operator  (only)  ? 

And,  now  I  am  writmg,  I  should  like  to  mention  my  experience  with 
plates.  I  do  not  consider  the  plates  sent  out  here  equal  to  what  they 
were  some  live  years  ago ;  either  they  are  made  too  sensitive — and,  as 
some  one  truly  remarked,  "Dry  plates,  like  eggs,  do  not  improve  by 
keeping " — or  owing  to  the  reduction  in  prices  they  are  now  not  so 
carefully  made.  Occasionally  we  have  quite  an  epidemic  of  "  pinholes," 
then  "  fog,"  and  a  very  great  deal  of  the  glass  is  so  badly  scratched  and 
full  of  "  cats'-eyes  "  as  to  render  it  quite  unfit  for  negatives.  Then  the 
"  coating"  is  so  economically  done  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  suspicion 
of  emulsion  on  the  plates.  I  have  often  used  300  cabinet  plates  in  a 
week,  and  with  the  defects  to  contend  with,  the  difficulty  of  doing  work 
equal  to  when  we  had  good  plates  (and  we  are  expected  to  do  this)  is  a 
task  which  causes  us  much  anxiety  and  many  thoughtful  reflections  on 
the  makers.  Charles  Newlino. 

Mount  Gambler,  South  Australia,  November  2,  1889. 


A  TRADE  UNION. 
To  tJie  Editor. 

Sir,— The  letter  of  your  correspondent,  "An  Amateur,"  in  your  issue  of 
the  13th  instant,  is  certainly  a  most  commendable  production,  and  I  am 
sure  photographers  will  be  most  gxateful  for  his  amateurish  advice.  As  a 
general  rule  tliereare  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  I  think  it  applies  to 
the  question  at  issue,  and  I  for  one,  and  many  others  that  I  know,  consider 
that  a  Union  of  some  description  is  becoming  an  absolute  necessity  ;  but 
what  a  disgrace  to  what  was  once  a  respectable  profession,  that  such  a 
thing  should  have  to  be  mooted !  Now  just  a  few  words  to  say  why  I  consider 
it  necessaty.  I  have  noticed  this  last  few  years  that  the  wages  paid  to 
assistants  seem  to  be  worked  on  the  slidingscalc  principle — they  are  con- 
tinually sliding  down  ;  but  here  the  principle  stops,  for  they  never  on  any 
occasion  slide  up.  Why  is  this?  simply  because  many  of  the  employers 
(I  will  not  say  all),  knowing  that  the  labour  market  is  overstocked  with 
photographic  assistants,  meanly  take  advantage  of  their  poverty,  and  offer 
wages  to  first-class  men  hardly  a  trifle  higher  than  what  is  puid  to  a 
bricklayer's  labourer,  and  they,  under  pressure,  accept  the  terms. 

Take  retouching  lour  or  live  years  ago,  3/.  to  4/.  per  week  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  wage  for  a  good  man,  but  now  it  is  most  amusing  to  study 
the  muscular  contortions  of  a  photographer's  face  when  you  ask  him  'i\.  2.<. 
I  know  a  firm  who  get  high  prices,  where  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
engaged  for  upwards  of  two  years  under  an  agreement,  where  30.<.  to  35s.  is 
the  average  wage  paid,  and  for  this  was  required  first-class  work  and  eight 
or  nine  large  cabinet  heads  a-day,  and  treated  into  the  baigain  like  so 
many  dogs.  This  same  firm  are  now  paying  5*.  for  elaborately  finishing 
12  X  10  enlargements  in  monochrome,  and  charge  thtir  customers  about 
3/.  Now  is  this  common  honesty,  espec  ally  when  you  consider,  tlndtr 
the  present  conditions  of  sweating,  that  in  a  very  few  years  a  mans 
eyesight  is  completely  ruined? 

In  conclusion,  1  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Field  will  be  successful,  and 
that  the  photographic  employes  will  rally  round  him  and  work  together 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  so  upset  Mr.  Amateur's  little  scheme  for 
tyrannising  over  them.  Hoping  some  more  able  pen  than  mine  will  take 
this  matter  up — I  am,  yours,  itc,  Faibplay. 

Liverpool,  Deeemher  IG,  1889. 

♦. 

AMATEUE  VERSUS  PROFESSIONAL. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  signed  "Kakabekka," 
hailing  from  Derby,  in  last  week's  Journai..  If  he  is  serious  in  suggesting 
a  tax  and  license  in  connexion  with  photography  the  idea  is  a  lirilliant 
one,  and  would  Work  in  several  directions  at  once.  It  would  elevate  the 
'prpfession,"  by  putting  it  on  a  somewhat  similar  footing  to  that  occupied 
by  the  "  licensed  vintner." 

At  present  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  plate  manufacturers 
and  others  engaged  in  the  "  trade"  portion  of  the  practice  apologising  for 
delay  in  forwarding  goods  ordered  on  the  plea  of  "  pressure  of  business." 
As  the  average  amateur  spoils  probably  a  dozen  plates  for  one  used  by 
the  ])rofessional,  the  proposed  check  would  cure  the  evil  by  leaving  manu- 
facturers plenty  of  time  to  attend  to  their  customers. 

The  restricted  demand  would  enable  a  large  number  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade  to  shut  up  their  establishments,  and  th'j  Ubour  thus  set  free 
might  be  diveifed  into  other  channels;  for  example,  it  might  be  utilised 
in  enabling  the  Dock  and  Gas  Companies  to  cope  with  the  "strikes"  so 
prevalent  just  now. 

The  demand  for  chemicals,  *o.,  being  greatly  diminished,  of  course 
prices  would  go  up — though  we  can  hardly  hope  to  gc'  '...ck  to  the  "  good 


old  times  "  when  hypo  was,  I  believe,  sold  by  the  ounce  as  a  chemical 
curiosity — and  the  increased  prices  for  materials  would  enable  the  profes- 
sionals to  keep  up  their  prices,  by  stating  truly  that  they  had  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit  on  the  "  finished  article." 

As  most  of  the  improvements  in  photography,  say  about  ninety  per 
cent.,  come  from  the  amateur  ranks,  a  wholesome  check  would  bo  given 
to  ingenuity  in  that  direction,  and  the  professional  would  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the  times. 

In  landscape  work  we  would  be  largely  confined  to  special  well-known 
places  of  interest,  without  having  our  attention  distiacted  by  admiring 
those  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  "  beauty  spots  "  so  dear  to  the  wandering 
amateur. 

The  amateur  himself  would  benefit  by  such  a  tax,  if  sufficiently  heavy 
to  be  nearly  prohibitive,  by  being  prevented  from  spending  his  money  as 
freely  as  he  now  does  on  his  hobby,  his  outlay,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  being  likely  to  be  represented  by  shillings  instead  of  pounds,  as  it 
stands  at  present. 

But  why  confine  such  a  "  boon  and  blessing  "  to  photography  ?  There 
are  other  professions  which  such  a  law  might  apply  to.  Take  music  for 
instance.  At  present  what  house  can  we  enter  without  being  able  to  hear 
songs  or  tunes  more  or  less  ably  rendered  by  amateurs  ?  A  heavy  tax 
on  pianos,  and  a  severe  penalty  applicable  to  private  singers  who  do  not 
hold  a  Government  license,  would  give  professional  musicians  a  "  much- 
needed  protection,"  and  in  time  might  possibly  enable  our  primadonnas 
to  double  the  paltry  sums  at  present  demanded  for  their  public  services. 

Really  our  Derby  friend  ought  to  give  his  name.  In  the  event  of  such 
a  law  ever  passing,  it  would  be  a  pity  it  should  remain  in  the  list  of  un- 
known public  benefactors.  Josei'II  H.  Woodwobih. 

Booterstown,  Dublin,  December  11,  1889. 


'To  the  Editor. 

Sin, — When  "  An  Amateur "  opened  the  present  discussion  and  I 
seconded  his  statements  and  views  from  a  professional  standpoint,  I 
little  imagined  tlie  lengths  to  which  the  matter  would  reach,  or  the 
innuendoes  and  embittered  remarks  that  would  appear.  To  my  great 
regret,  the  majority  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  have  taken  an  entirely 
erroneous  view  of  my  opinion  and  statements ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
one  word  against  the  true  amateur — I  am  only  too  ready  to  admit  the 
value  of  his  services  to  the  art  science,  both  in  the  past  and  the  present. 
The  first  paragraph  of  my  last  letter  seems  to  have  been  utterly  ignored 
by  those  who  have  attacked  me  tooth  and  nail,  and  to  that  paragraph  I 
would  now  draw  their  attention.  The  views  I  there  expressed  are  still 
unchanged,  and  so  are  those  I  then  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
"  amateur  professional."  With  "  JI.  W."  I  agree  so  far  that  "  the  harm 
and  real  injustice  consists  in  the  work  being  sold  too  cheaply."  Any 
worker  has  a  moral  right  to  sell  his  work,  but  it  is  when  he  claims 
to  work  only  for  the  love  of  the  work  itself,  and  under  the  title  of 
"  amateur  "  undersells  the  professional,  that  I  object  to  him.  "  Anti- 
Monopoly"  claims  the  title  of  amateur,  but  wherein  lays  the  justice 
of  that  claim  I  leave  to  those  who  have  read  his  letter;  to  those  who 
have  not  I  commend  it  as  a  real  "  tit-bit."  Mr.  Storey  has  apparently 
a  full  right  to  the  coveted  title,  but,  nevertheless,  ranges  himself  on  t"ie 
side  of  the  "amateur  prolessional,"  and  states  that  it  is  "  presumption 
and  impudence  "  for  those  who  have  made  photography  the  business  of 
their  life  to  cry  out  when  unfairly  opposed,  and  advises  them  to  "  seek 
work  of  another  kind,"  so  that,  after  all,  he  is  of  opinion  (although  not 
expressed  in  so  many  words)  that  a  monopoly  would  be  all  right  if  it 
were  held  by  his  side  instead  of  the  other.  Mr.  Victor  Page's  suggestion 
as  Ito  taxing  chemicals  would  certainly  be  unworkable,  while  that  of 
"Kakabekka"  might  be  effective.  Asjto  Mr.  Caldwell,  I  am  certainly 
puzzled,  and  would  merely  ask  if  his  letter  is  "writ  sarcastic 2" 

The  whole  kernel  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  question.  Does  the  "  amateur 
professional"  injure  the  professional  proper?  Some  of  your  correspon- 
dents say  "  Yes,"  and  some  "  No."  I  know  that  if  a  canvass  were  made 
among  the  profession  for  their  opinion  that  the  answer  would  be  an 
unmistakable  "  Yes."  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  profession  is 
being  ruined,  but  better  speak  out  when  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is 
inserted  than  wait  for  it  to  be  driven  home,  for  we  none  of  us  know  to 
what  an  extent  the  present  craze  might  reach  in  a  few  years.  If  Messrs. 
Storey  &  Co.  will  carefully  peruse  the  various  articles  bearing  on  this 
vexed  subject  in  The  British  Journal  PnoromiAriiic  Almanac  they  may 
perhaps  be  edified.  Personally,  I  have  herein  said  my  say  and  1  have 
done  with  the  matter,  my  only  regret  being  that  the  leading  members 
of  the  profession  have  not  been  induced  to  speak  out  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  however,  I  learn  that  the  matter  will  be  discussed  at  the  Camera 
Club  on  the  12  th  proximo,  when,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  some  more  light 
thrown  upon  it.  My  only  object  in  writing  at  all  was  to  induce  dis- 
cussion and  obtain  the  opinions  of  others. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Windsor,  December  15,  1889.  C.  Bkangwin  Barnes. 


To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  this  controversy  between  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals is  becoming  a  very  one-sided  affair.     I  have  read  on  this  matter 
very  carefully  your  valuable  Almanac  for  1889,  as  well  as  all  the  letters 
referring  to  it  in  Thk  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  it  seems  an 
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•dmitted  bet  uaoag  the  unstetirs  tbat  the  whr.le  proression  is  composed 
ot  MNhinf  bat  the  most  ■inpid  (cllovs,  knowinK  nothing,  but  asing  what 
unatcon  find.  It  wems  to  me  tint  protefsioniiU  ought  In  get  a  little 
credit  tot  Kime  improTements,  however  few  these  may  be,  and  it  is  not 
quite  piorea  that  uventioni  from  amntenra  and  professionals  are  not 
abOQt  even.  It  remains  to  be  teen,  also,  if  the  photographic  art  in  general 
b  OBljr  kept  up  by  amatenn,  and  if  it  were  not  (or  said  amntears  tbat  the 
art  would  be  a  loct  one  long  ago. 

ABftteon  are  rery  kind,  and,  let  n»  admit,  alto  very  nsefnl,  but  there 
are  two  Terr  distinct  elaaK«s  among  tliese  as  well  as  among  professionals. 
I  -i>  I  V,.-  ■  trtuta  and  gentlemen  as  well  as  tlieir  cheap  Johns. 
Adu  1.  •».  «;._,  ■  e  artists  and  (^enilcmen  have  espoas.d  the  cause  of  the 
cheap  Johns  with  toch  an  fmrmhU  ta  xaiher  a  uijsterv  to  me.  I  have 
no  doabt  hot  that  ttie  defendants  of  this  cause  are  perfectly  right  when 
thuj  Ulk  ol  tliemtelTee  and  their  kind,  bat  when  they  take  the  pen  in 
flwoor  of  the  partie*  ealliog  themaelves  amateurs  and  are  only  p<  ddling 
ebaafMaria  all  the  aeace  of  the  word— that  is,  qaalitv  of  work,  qnaliiy 
of  goMa,  Mid  abo  in  regard  to  payment  aaked— 1  think'they  go  too  far. 

I  hat*  heard  o<  the  names  ol  J.  Wedgwood,  Hnmphry  iJavy,  Niop.e  de 
St.  Tietor,  Ac.,  at  menlionrd  in  "  F.'»"  letter  in  your  last  issue,  but  I 
maet  eonfaaa  1  have  not  yet  heard  mention  of  anything  atiout  their 
;  teMltiee,  aor  their  gemieua  oHtn  to  take  any  photosraph  for 
-  M.,_  '*»**f*'  "'**  *'**  J*"*"— »"*>'  It  >s  initc  »  different  thing  fr>>m 
ohHtim  •  meod  or  only  for  pleMoia  to  take  a  riew  or  a  portrait,  from 
doteg  this  hecatue  it  can  be  done  eheftper  than  Mr.  So-and-to  can  do  it, 
and  get  p«id  tor  it. 

Ae  I  aaid  hefoic,  thf  re  arc  two  reiy  dielinct  kinds  of  amateurs.  The 
real  one,  tiiat  talcs  l.is  wo^k  to  heart  aDd  tries  to  improre,  and  may  in 
«iaa  Umnt.  This  kind  will  probably  admit  with  me  that  be  doea  not 
p«tfl*  hk  votk  ciraact  dfr,  atls  do  pay,  and  does  it  for  the  pleasure 
hateiee*  from  it.  There  ia  then  the  other  kind  that  tries  to  tind  cus- 
uans,  beldiBg  oot  only  dieapncae,  wflk  qnati^  in  proportion,  and, 
wtOiiifty  er  not,  injores  aoon  the  ptnltinoal.  Now,  let  me  tell  yon, 
!':,.  do  ad,  amd  hart  ntttr,  ner  mill  titty  trer,  imtnt  iini/thing  except 
1  .:Mrg  or  trying  to  min  others.  To  tee  toeh  men  as  bare  written  lately 
aboot  this  cootnvasy  ia  Taa  Bktihi  imnatu.  or  pBvrooBArirr  write  in 
i<i*Mts  ol  tfah  •!■«  0t  s— Isnri  ia  awtainly  worthy  of  a  better  canse. 
Nobody  attacka  the  ymtleman  aaatan  bat  only  the  pe<ller.  Let  him 
datand  hiaoaatf  if  he  can. 

I  aimlna  that  I  do  not  sea  any  liiiiiniliali  remedy  to  this  evil,  and  time 
alona  ey  aore  this.  I  tUak  also  that  these  amateurs  peddling  their  work 
lor  moosgr  are  moeh  Isas  niiiiiiiiins  thaa  «nc  may  imagine  at  first,  and 
tba  Wioag  they  do  is  really  more  in  their  Ulk  than  their  work.  If  they 
only  «D«ld  refrain  from  saying  right  aii'l  left  that  photography  does 
aet  aort  aarythiag,  man  thaa  thiaa^aartcrs  of  tba  wrong  woold  be 
pv^sAtad. 

PHSOBallr,  I  am  as  anUlsetaial  phatographer.  I  have  trarelled  a 
gisal  deal,  bare  towsd  aBatevrs  doing  aoMe  work,  bat  hare  always  foond 
aiehHasts.  srkalafer  tbsjr  may  hava  haaid  aboat  ehe^meas  in  the  matter 
bafanb  williag  le  say  my  priee  for  a  good  view  of  the  sabjeet,  and  pro- 
hMr  iha  mam  wUtaa^  if  they  w«m  aaMteora  the^Wcs. 

Mawtyiislsaii  salfiag  ihsir  srocfc  wpald  add  with  the  priee  of  the 
plalaa,  *««lop*r,  paper,  aad  gold,  also  Hw  east  of  travelling  and  hotel  when 
ool  af  lava,  or  laal,  —Is.  Asl,  whoa  al  home,  as  wall  as  an  allowance 
to*  wiisa  BO  work  caa  be  dona  oa  aaaoaat  of  bad  weather  or  no  costomers, 
it  woald  sfcangs  aMUerially  the  east  pfiee  they  imagine  it  correct,  not 
talkiag  a(  Iha  laaliaiiisiils  wlisa  first  elaw    -1  am,  yours,  dc, 

ilsailws,  Dtttmttr,  UM.         A.  Lstt. 

To  th*  Esnoa. 


Bm, — To«f  eonaapoadsat  "AMataar"  has  trotted  ont  the  lame  old 
taagaiaal  tlia**^jnajugr''of  I'nionism.  I  hope  it  will  be 
tfia  workaaa  ia  Hm  teade  lake  their  policy  from  an 
oaa  wheaa  Mvoasats  so  suspieioaaly  reaemble 
sasalsi.  Tha  littU  honQy  on  woman  eompeti- 
I  poaitiso  thaa  aaything  that  I  conld  hare  adduced 
'  lor  Caion  in  oar  erafl.  Bot  let  me  assure  "  Amateur  " 
fortonately  a  sligbl  ebataele  to  the  realiiation  of  bis 
I  pandisa,"  and  it  is  thai  photography  cannot  be  acquired  ■■  in 
sis  SMMM.^  Of  eoorse,  I  except  aatfa  photography  at  is  "  got  hold  of 
oal  al  a  book  "  by  the  great  aiaiafitj  e<  tba  fraternity  to  which  yonr  cor- 
rasaaadsat  b*  hia  sigoaton  dsalarsa  bia  allsgianee.  For  myself,  I  have 
baaaMtawM 
ealy 

My  biulbsi  baa  canMd  bis  linng  for  laa  vaara 
never  yat  kaatd  him  say  tlial  be  eeasidered  himself  master  of  the  art 

Partapa  -AaMtaar's"  woomb  blaek (no.  Mr.  Kditor;    like  Mrs. 

riiagi I  win  ao(  oaa  that  word  balora  ladies,  eren  when  I  only  refer 

to  laMa  kl^parhapa  thasa  good  paoida.  after  ••  Amatenr't  "  own  heart. 
wfl  aiAa  aa  ia  aaaanaca  what  thsgr  laak  in  effleiency  ?  I  bare  no  (ears 
to  Iha  fBwIlad  ^id  gaaiaatced  iiwliws  of  oor  Union  if  the  only  non- 
t'airnisia  tbar  bava  to  contend  with  are  those  with  a  six  months'  know. 
Mai  of  derslopiag.  retoaching.  enlargisg,  carbon  printing,  microsoopic 
waft,  ...  ^.    ^-.    -J 

atkar 


2Bia  s^naiTirs  osaiarea  aia  ausgianoe.  ror  mysvii.  i  uave 
la  wanWpasr  a*  Iha  shtlas  a(  Apollo  for  six  yean,  and  am 
iag  to  kaow  bow  giaat  tha  aqralery  is  and  what  a  litUe  I  know. 
baa  caraed  bis  linng  to  taa  years  as  a  retoocber.  and  I  hare 


lewodueUons   (tiaaoes,  by  bismntb!  Ac  drc),  and 
I,  Uka  tha  last-iawlloDad  oaes,  rsqoiring  a  knowledge  of 


And  the  cmplover  of  such  labour  would  not  find  his  path  an  easy  one. 
The  influence  of  the  Union,  within  the  law,  would  be  brought  to  bear  lo 
cripple  him.  If  it  had  much  casli  in  hand  it  could  subsidise  the  Trac  e 
Union  houses  of  his  opponents  to  undersell  him,  or  attract  custom  from 
him  by  bonuses.  And  if  a  federation  of  labour  iver  occurs  (and  the 
formation  of  a  "  British  Photographic  Union,"  with  instructions  to  aid 
the  establishment  of  such  afederation,  would  be  a  good  means  of  btinging 
such  federation  to  pass),  no  Union  carter  would  deliver  his  goods,  no 
Unionist  of  any  trade  would  deal  at  his  shop,  no  Union  plumber,  carpenter, 
gasfitter,  cabinet  maker,  &c.  d-e.,  would  tinish  any  work  known  to  be 
going  to  his  establishment,  or  set  up  anything  on  his  establishment. 
I'romenaders  would  be  informed  by  handbills  that  he  employed  only 
female  labour,  which  he  was  practically  initiating  into  the  art,  while 
skilled  men  were  at  the  very  time  applying  for  work  and  being  turned 
away.  The  idea  would  gain  with  the  public  that  somehow  or  other  his 
establishment  could  not  turn  out  good  uorlc,  and  patrons  could  not  stand 
the  suggestions  of  their  friends  that  the  establishment  was  not  a  proper 
one  to  patronise.  In  a  fortnight,  by  a  strange  chromatic  phenomenon, 
his  blacklegs  would  have  become  white  elephants  ;  he  would  climb  down, 
and  the  fmsco  would  be  complete.  Ah  1  Mr.  Amateur,  it  is  fortunate- 
for  society  that  all  men  are  not  so  courageous  as  yourself. 

[May  I  here  thank  "  G.  B."  for  his  communication  ?  I  will  make  good 
use  of  the  information.] 

Thanking  my  correspondents,  and  asking  all  interested  to  send  stamp 
for  particulars — I  am  yours,  Ac,  Abiiiub  G.  Field. 

ilaidflone,  December  17.  1880.  

•  To  the  Editob. 

Bib. — In  your  Jocbsal  of  the  Cth  instant  there  is  a  letter  from  "  F." 
which  made  me  rub  my  eyes.  He  there  states  that  all  the  improvements 
in  photography  were  made  by  amateurs,  and  "given  free  to  all  men." 

I  really  think  such  a  statement  ought  not  to  be  made  without  contra- 
diction. Certainly,  neither  Uaguerre  nor  Fox  Talbot  gave  their  dis- 
coveries free,  as  they  both  took  out  patents,  and  Beard,  one  of  Daguene's 
licensees,  who  was  among  the  iirst  inofessional  photographers,  made  many 
improvements,  whicli  he  also  patented. 

1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  Scott  Archer  was  an  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, bat  when  he  introduced  collodion  Fox  Talbot  considered  it 
an  infringement  of  bis  process,  and  entered  an  action  against  some 
pert»n  (or  using  it.  The  action  was  decided  against  Fo?c  Talbot.  I 
thought  this  decision  was  not  quite  just  at  the  time,  and  think  so 
still. 

The  use  of  gelatine  for  making  dry  plates,  both  with  and  withcni; 
collodion,  having  been  known  so  long,  and  the  improvements  made  in 
it  so  gradual,  may  account  for  its  never  having  been  the  subject  of  a 
patent  before  the  orthochromatic  patent. 

All  the  other  great  improvements,  whether  discovered  by  amateurs  oi 
professionals,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  patents.  Mr.  Fouuoey,  a 
professional  photographer  at  Dorchester,  made  the  tirst  permanent  photo 
graph  in  carbon.  The  autotype,  the  Woodburytype,  and  the  platinotype 
hai-e  all  been  protected  by  patents ;  and  when  we  find  that  more  than 
200  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improvements  in  photography  anc 
photographic  apparatus  daring  the  last  twelve  months,  it  does  not  appea 
probable  that  any  improvements  will  be  given  "  free  to  all  men  "  in  th< 
fatiue,  either  by  professionals  or  amateurs. — I  am,  yours,  i&c, 

Bath,  Decemhtr  16,  1889.  J.  Dctton. 


Cictjangc  GTolumn. 

*,•  Jfo  ekarge  is  SM<f<  for  ifuerting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column 
bill  none  will  he  inserled  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  staled.  Thai 
v>hospec\fy  their requiremeHts as  " anything iis^ui"  willlher^/oreunderstan 
the  reason  of  their  wm-appearance. 

Vm  axelunge  exterior  baekirronnd,  gooii  u  new.  (or  interior  or  conservator;  ditti 

— Addrew,  K.  PuroLO,  106,  Union-street,  Torquay, 
WiB  exchanre  quarter-plate  Initantoirraph,  1880,  and  cash,  for  half-plate  Inti' 

national  or  lastantognph.— Address,  Thomis  Moides,  West-street,  MidhurEt. 
lAFffe-sixo  mincinfr  machine  and  a  pocket  pistol  will  be  exchanged  for  haU-plai; 

camera  lenj,  and  dark  slide.— Address,  W.  G. ,  16,  Bartholomew-house,  Bartholomew' 

doM,  E.C. 
I  will  exchange  cabinet  bamfsber,  also  first-class  C.-D.-V,  portrait  lens,  for  Imc!. 

fTOonds  or  aeoeuories.    Address,  W.  Walxkb,  1S6,  Noel-stroet,  Mottinf^ham. 
Will  exchange  photographic  and  mathematical  instmments  for  Knj^lish  and  Americ 

coins  in  goodprewnration.— Address,  W.  Etuelbkht  U£»nT,  4!!,  Mclbonrue-strei 

Derby. 
I  will  exchange  tiro  plaqnes,  decorated,  fifteen  inches  diameter,  Minton's  manufactnr' 

and  two  pieces  of  pottery,  (or  a  good  second-hand   half-plate  or  omrtir-pli 

camera.— Address.  H.  Spilsscut,  3,  Berry-street,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire,   t 
Fonr  thonsand  (oor  hundred  Oem  and  Victoria  monnts,  half  of  each,  in  exchange  f: 

wbole-pUte  or  10x8  tana  j  whole-plate  bnmisher  in  oichanire  for  head  and  body  re, 

or  posing  chair.— Addf«ss,  H.  T.  Aolt,  Photographer.  19,  Oeorgo-street,  SewcMt . 

nnoer-Lyme,  Staffordshire. 
Jmnes's  triple  flash  lamp  (good  as  new),  Goerry's  shnttcr  for  studio,  and  Cowai 

changingbox,  forlOxfiplitfsj  wanted,  12x10  and  81x6i  printing  frames,  optic 

Untem,  te.— Addreu,  Joan  Davis,  U,  Cambr:dge-road,  Barking,  Ks»;i. 
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I  wiU  oxohanee  a  mahoinuiy  dlMoWinir.view  lantern,  four-mch  condengem.  (pw  hag. 
pro-n^TwH)*  and  abont  one  hundred  rfido.,  ,„teen^e^ «ore«n  Ac,  for  a  bar- 
KSm  oVtrioyeleto  yaluo.-Addtt^,  Photookaph.b.  27.  PIang.ngton.ro«J.  North 
Preaton. 


anutoers  to  (ttorresponlienw. 


»,•  Communicalioru  relating  to  Advertitementt  and  general  business  ajairt 
'must  be  addressed  to-O.  Greenwood  ft  Co.  , "  2,  Yorkstreet,  Covenl  Garden, 
L<m,lo)i,  W.C. 

All  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  JoTONAL,  including  queries  /or 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2  York-street,  Covenl  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  oj  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  . 

PHOTOOBArHS  Registebed  : — 
W.  W.  Stainthorpe,  Kirkleathain.— PhotojrojA  of  Ihruth  feeding  Oe  young  ift  naif. 
J.  Ashley,  Liverpool. — Tiro  photographs  of  Mr.  Parr  Dmiet, 


Prints.— Apply  to  Goupil  &  Co. ;  they  are  the  owners  of  the  copyright  of  the 

works  you  require. 
J.  W.  (Ipswicli).— The  trade  methotls  employed  for  making  bromide  paper 

have  not  been  divulged. 

H  U.  P.— The  sliutters  are  made  of  milllioard.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
any  wholesale  stationer  or  bookbinder. 

.1.  Foster. — Order  a  guide  to  Jersey  through  any  bookseller.  You  will  not 
exjierience  any  trouble  with  your  plates  when  passing  the  Customs. 

Joyce. — Not  having  had  any  experience  similar  to  yours,  we  cannot  indicate 
the  cause.     Try  another  formula  for  the  developer ;  you  will  find  plenty  in 

the  AL.MANAC. 

S.  G.  R.  J. — We  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  the  rtiiins.  It  looks  in  one  instance 
as  if  some  of  the  colour  of  the  mount  haa  been  draggeil  by  the  burnisher 
over  the  edge  of  the  print. 

I..VNTKUN. — Tliere  is  nothing  better  than  ordinary  flour  paste  as  a  cement  in 
binding  the  edges  of  lantern  slides.  Gnm  and  gelatine  are  liable  to  cause  the 
jiaper  to  peel  off  when  long  subjected  to  heat. 

AS'.  Ray  inquires  whether  the  Onlnance  mafs  are  printed  from  "photo-zinco" 
blocks  or  by  the  zinc  process,  which  is  analogous  to  lithography. — The  m.ips 
are  printed  by  photo-zincography,  and  not  from  surface  blocks. 

C.  Wilson. — To  use  a  still  a  ten-shilling  annual  license  is  necessary  ;  but  this 
does  not  entitle  any  one  to  jiurify  or  deodorise  methylated  spirit.  This  is 
prohibitetl  by  law,  and  its  infringement  entails  very  heavy  penalties. 

Bronze  Medal. — To  m-i-ster  Aristotype  printing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  adhere 
to  the  directions  given  by  those  who  sell  it,  and  e.xercise  common  judgment. 
There  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  it  than  in  printing  on  albumeniseci  paper, 

W.  V. — Probably  the  cirbon  tissue  is  at  fault,  as  it  may  be  after  some  years' 
keeping.  To  test  this,  place  some  of  it,  before  it  is  sensitised,  in  warm 
water,  say  at  100°.     If  the  gelatine  will  not  dissolve,  the  tissue  is  worthless. 

A.  B. — It  is  only  when  water  contains  chlorides  or  carbonates  that  a  milky 
appearance  is  jiroduced  when  washing  prints  prior  to  toning.  The  milkiness, 
or  otlierwise,  of  the  water  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
prints. 

<;.  CoNNELL — There  is  no  paper  made  in  England  which  is  suitable  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  ;  that  is,  for  ordinary  ^Iver  printing  on  albumenised  paper. 
This  seems  almost  a  repro.ach  on  British  jiajier  makers,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless. 

A.  MoNTAGNA. — 1.  The  Stannotype  Company  is  not  now  in  existence.  The 
necessary  materials  may,  no  doubt,  be  obtained  from  M.  Liesegang,  Diissel- 
dorff,  Germany.— 2.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.— 3.  Tlie  results  by  the 
two  processes  are  very  simil.ar. 

B.  B.  A.— Tlie  yellowness  of  the  prints  is  due  to  imiwrfect  fixation.  Either  the 
fixing  batli  was  too  weak,  or  the  prints  were  allowed  to  stick  together  so  that 
it  could  not  ait  freely.  From  the  yellowness  being  in  patches  there  is  little 
doubt  but  the  latter  was  the  cause. 

VV.  J.  C. — We  are  not  at  all  surjiriseil  th.at  you  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
eikonogen  at  ordinary  chemists.     Had  you  ap])licd  to  any  other  dealers  in 
photographic   materials   you  would  have   been  more  successful.      Messrs. 
J      Marion  &  Co.  are  the  wholesale  agents. 

'  ;'i!RL  Print  puts  the  following  cpiery:  "After  taking  the  prints  out  of  the 
washing  water,  how  can  I  ilry  tliem  so  th.nt  they  will  lay  nice  .and  flat,  as  I 
do  not  want  to  mount  them?  They  are  the  ordinary  sdver  prints." — Place  the 
prints  l>etween  blotting  paper  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  they  are 
perfectly  drj-. 

,  iVlLLOTT  (Maldon). — It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  water  contains  nitrate  of 

,      potash  ;  even  if  it  does  that  will  not  interfere  with  tlic  removal  of  the  silver. 

Hydrochloric  acirl  would  be  roy  objectionable  in  the  bath.     Ilie  yellowness 

is  ilue  to  imperfect  fixation.     The  bath  is  too  weak.     Use  four  ounces  of 

hyposiilphite  of  soda  to  the  pint  of  water. 


C.  Lawrence. — By  all  means  avoid  bronze-printed  mounts  if  you  v.alue  your 
reputation.  Tlmre  is  im  harm  in  gold  lettering,  but,  of  course,  gold-printed 
mounts  are  much  more  expensive  than  tliose  printed  with  bronze.  If  price 
be  an  object,  why  not  be  content  with  ordinary  ink  '! 

Herts. — An  ordinary  lanteni,  with  a  good  paraffin  lamp,  will  answer  very  well 
for  enlarging  on  bromide  jiaper.  Of  course  the  exposure  will  Ijc  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  light  and  the  ilensity  of  tlie  negative.  A  few  trials  on 
small  pieces  of  the  paper  will  over^me  the  difficulty  of  exposure. 

W.  G.  Clements. —Tlie  enclosuie  is  magnesium  riblx)n.  Place  the  ground 
glass  about  an  inch  behind  the  negative,  and,  having  ignited  the  magnesium, 
move  it  across  the  surface  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Exiieriment  will 
enable  you  to  detcriiiiue  the  proi>er  length  of  riblxjii  to  employ. 

C.  R.  R. — With  a  lens  of  seven  inches  equivalent  focus  you  will  not  be  able  to 
take  full-length  eurle  portraits  in  a  studio  only  fourteen  feet  long.  Such  a 
lens,  however,  will  answer  quite  well  for  three-quarter  and  bust  jiictures. 
Cannot  the  length  of  the  studio  be  extended  with  the  iirojiosed  alterations? 

Herbert  W. — 1.  Coat  the  plates  with  coUodio-chloriile  of  silver  emulsion  if 
you  want  to  print  by  contact. — 2.  We  believe  lioth  photometers  are  good. 
We  should  .advise  you,  however,  to  learn  to  judge  of  the  ixiKisure  without 
the  aid  of  photometers.  We  should  never  think  of  using  such  things 
ourselves. 

Sari  .M  writes  :  "Having  saveil  the  old  liyjio  fixing  baths  for  several  months 
past,  I  a  few  days  ago  added  some  potassium  sulphiile,  as  per  ii.stiuctions 
given  in  the  article  on  residues  in  the  JoiiiNAr;  of  July  'io,  which  1  hive  read 
over  several  times.  Now  what  I  am  uncertain  abont  is  whether  enough 
sulphide  has  been  added,  for  on  dropping  a  few  drops  into  a  glaslul  of  tlie 
turbid  hypo  solution  I  could  not  see  that  it  became  any  clearer,  but  jierha]  s 
rather  the  reverse.  The  vat  of  solution  h<as  since  the  addition  of  the  potas- 
sium settled  and  become  quite  clear.  Is  this  any  test  that  all  the  silver  has 
been  precipitated?" — The  fact  that  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  and  the 
supernatant  liquor  has  become  clear,  is  no  proof  that  the  whole  of  the  silver 
has  been  thrown  down.  If  the  addition  of  more  sulphide  to  a  little  of  tlie 
dear  liquid  pro'luces  no  further  turbidity,  the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been 
precipitated. 


North  London  Photoorai'hic  Society. — Mr.  N.  P.  Fox  having  resigned 
the  Secretaryship  of  this  Society,  Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke,  52,  Queen's-road,  Browns- 
wood  Park,  N. ,  has  been  elected  to  the  office. 

Newcastlk-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Cdinties'  Photohbai'Iiic Association. 
— This  Society  has  made  arrangements  to  hohl  an  international  exhiljition  or 
photographs  and  apparatus  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  from  April 
18  to  May  3,  1890,  when  the  Association  intends  offering  a  number  of  medals 
for  competition  in  various  classes. 

The  Terrors  ok  a  Theodolite.— Pathaiis,  as  may  he  supposed,  are  not 
familiar  with  the  theodolite  and  flag  of  the  surveyor.  But  at  Kihali  Abdulhi, 
beyond  Quctta,  the  Madras  governor's  jiarty  found  that  a  frontier  surveyor 
Vuisily  at  work  was  tlie  victim  of  a  terrible  suspicion.  The  Pathans,  he  saul, 
believed  that  the  theodolite  was  a  kind  of  photcgraiihic  camera,  an  1,  like  tlu- 
camera,  it  took  pictures  upside  down.  More  than  this,  they  thiu'c  a  person 
using  the  theodolite  can  see  through  the  walls  of  houses,  with  the  ajipalliiig  re- 
sult that  the  ladies  of  their  families  are  ])liotographed  by  the  infidel  standing 
on  their  heads.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  hear  that  the  surveyor  i-, 
highly  unpopular,  and  is  ajit  to  be  shot  at. 

PHOTOfiHAPHY  IN  Coi'RT.- — M'Kellan  r.  Jowett. — In  this  action  Mr.  Eastwool 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Samuel  Dunseith  M'Kellan,  of  Hulnie,  Man- 
chester, who  is  a  dealer  in  photographic  ajiparatus  and  the  patentee  of  two 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  cameras,  who  sought  to 
obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant,  Mr.  Arthur  Jowett,  who  is  also 
a  dealer  in  photographic  materials,  carrying  on  business  at  Roniilcy,  from 
manufacturing,  exposing,  or  selling  any  cameras  similar  to  those  of  thu 
plaintiff,  made  under  the  specifications  of'liis  two  patents,  and,  further,  for  ai 
inquiry  .as  to  damages.  The  plaintiff  .also  asked  for  an  ord«r  for  the  delivery 
up  of  a  particular  camera,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  P.  Harris,  of  Stretford- 
road,  Manchester,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  sold  by  the  defendant  and 
to  be  an  infringement  of  the  plaintilTs  letters  patent,  and  for  tlie  costs  of  the 
action.  The  defendant,  in  order  to  save  further  expenses  being  incurred,  did 
not  appear,  and  there  was  no  defence  to  the  motion.  The  yice-Cliaucellor, 
therefore,  made  the  order  as  asked  for  in  the  notice  of  motion.    . 


*,*  As  ice  ijo  to  press  much  earlier  7iext  week  than  usual  ou-iiij  to 
Christmas,  all  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  received  not  later 
than  Monday  morning.        j 
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A  MYSTERIOUS  LANTERN  SLIDE. 
STRicn.T  speaking,  it  is  not  one  but  a  icrii'S  of  slides  which 
form  the  tfaeiiM  for  these  remarks. 

A  few  weeka  ago  we  receired  a  parcel  of  French  lantern 
slides  from  a  oorreapondcnt,  who  informed  us  tliat  they  formed 
portion  of  some  which  lie  had  taken  with  him  to  India,  wlierc 
tbej  bad  been  for  two  jeant.  Obserriu^'  that  they  liad 
l^radiially  been  becoming  aomewhat  obscure*!  by  a  B])ecie8  of 
inistiwaa,  ha  undid  the  binding  of  one  of  them  with  a  view  of 
wiping  off  the  aeum  which  iicemcd  to  hnvc  settled  upon  the 
corering  glaas,  whan  he  found  that  all  the  area  not  protecte<1 
by  the  aaat  had  beeome  oorrode  I.  Only  thooc  slidea  of  French 
mann&eture  were  thus  eOectcd,  those  of  English  make  suffered 
no  change.  Curious  to  know  the  cause  of  this  erosion  he  sent 
them  to  ua 

Upon  reaaoring  the  binding  ami  r>|«nin^'  up  some  of  these, 
the  ooTering  glass,  where  unprotected  \iy  tlic  mat,  |>re8cnte<l  a 
linelj  dinUMd  appeanuiee,  not  so  coarae  as  even  the  finest 
gromid  glass,  but  as  if  bceiuhed  apon,  or  as  if  it  hud  been  ex- 
posed to  llie  fume*  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Tlie  extreme  fineness 
of  this  elieited  from  firiaMla  to  whom  it  was  shown  warm  ex- 
pressiuui  of  desire  that  such  could  be  obtainc<I  in  sheets  for 
fowwring  aeresna  for  cameras.  Indeed  to  fine  was  it,  that 
soma  at  fint  considered  it  was  only  a  scum  of  the  nature  of  a 
vamiah,  which  omM  bo  removed  by  scntping  with  a  knife, 
especially  as  such  scraping  did  remove  a  clusty  deposit  from 
the  surface,  only,  however,  to  reveal  the  fact,  under  the  micro- 
scope, that  the  dust  waa  disintegrated  ;.'1asM,  and  that  the 
KurCKe  beiov  waa  eroded.  We  had  prcviounly  applied  to  the 
gloM  quite  a  rariety  of  aolvcnts  of  gums,  including  alcohol, 
ether,  chhm/arm,  and  benzole,  without  any  action  being 
apparent  The  image  on  the  slide  having  been  formed  on 
albumen,  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  accomit  for  the  liberation 
of  any  corrosive,  such  as  hydrofluoric  acid— the  only  one  we 
coold  then  think  of  aa  capable  of  having  an  action  of  this  nature 
on  ^aaa. 

As  is  waa  aomcwliat  ot  a  puzile,  we  showed  it  to  opticians, 
experts  in  glaaa  burning,  ami  others  likely  to  throw  light  upon 
tha  sabiaet,  but  without  avail.  Knowing  that  the  sini^lar 
beauty  of  many  of  the  French  ilidcs  dep<nils  upon  their  lacing 
toned  with  mercury,  we  casually  mentioned  this  when  brinj^ing 
the  sufajeet  before  the  meeting  of  the  Lontlon  and  Provinciul 
Asanciation  on  Thursday  last  week,  and  a  clue  to  the  difficulty 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Everett,  one  of  the  members.  Mercury, 
he  said,  was  well  known  to  attack  glass,  presumably  from  its 
afRoityflDr  lead. 


Following  up  this  idea,  we  think  a  valid  eaiise  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  glass  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  fact  that  mercurial 
vapour,  liberated  from  that  imbedded  in  the  interstices  of  the 
image  by  the  heat  of  India,  operated  upon  the  glass  and  de- 
comi>08ed  it.  We  have  obtained  numerous  formulae  employed 
by  French  glass  makers  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  of  a  nature 
similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  covering  lantern  slides,  and  we 
find  that  not  only  lead  but  arsenic  and  other  metallic  sub- 
stances form  component  parts  of  the  same.  We  here  give 
as  a  s|)ecimen  formula  one  of  these  employed  in  actual 
practice :— Sand,  110  lbs.;  oxide  of  lead,  49^  lbs.;  potash, 
39  J  lbs.  ;  arseuious  acid,  1  lb.  Why  shdcs  of  English  manu- 
facture should  have  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  erosion  spoken 
of  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  there  is  some  dififereuce  in  the 
composition  of  the  glass,  or  perhaps  thei-e  is  no  mercury 
employed  in  the  toning.  We  have  known  innumerable 
instances  in  which  the  image  on  the  slide  has  itself  faded 
as  a  result  of  this  toning,  even  when  it  was  protected  by  a 
varnish  ]>ossessing  a  good  body,  but  in  this  case  it  was 
probably  washed  in  an  imperfect  manner.  Heat,  at  any  rate, 
was  not  a  factor  in  the  destruction,  as  several  of  the  slides  in 
question  had  never  even  been  subjected  to  even  the  heat  of 
the  lantern ;  but  never  before  have  we  known  of  a  corroding 
action  on  the  cover  glass  such  as  that  described.  Tlie  action 
of  moist  air  we  all  know  exercises  an  action  upon  optical  Hint 
glass,  especially  that  of  French  manufacture,  as  most  persons 
who  have  taken  opera  or  field  glasses  to  India  are  but  too  well 
aware,  the  action  showing  itself  in  the  form  of  a  brown  stain 
on  the  flat  side  of  the  object  glass.  This  is  sometimes,  too,  the 
case  with  photographic  lenses,  although,  happily,  it  is  of  less 
fretjucnt  occurrence,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  photo- 
graphers in  hot,  htimid  climates  probably  keep  the  lenses  of 
their  photographic  objectives  cleaner  than  they  do  those  of 
their  binoculars.  Ju  every  case  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  flint 
glass  of  the  achromatic  lens  tliat  has  suffered  from  atmospheric 
causes. 

It  is  prol)iib!c  that  some  of  our  readers  may  possess 
knowledge  of  the  erosive  effect  produced  on  glass  by  the 
vicinity  of  mercurial  vapour — assuming  such  to  have  been  tlic 
true  cause  in  the  case  we  have  adduced — and,  if  this  be  so,  we 
shall  gladly  welcome  any  hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
action.  Fortunately  the  remedy  is  not  difficult,  as  it  consists 
in  supplanting  the  eroded  cover  by  a  new  one.  In  the  mean- 
time the  ]K>ssc38or3  of  French  transparencies,  whether  for  the 
lantern  or  the  stereoscope,  which  have  seemingly  become 
dimmer  by  the  joint   actions  of  time  and  a  liigli   degree  of 
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temperature,  should,  before  looking  upon  tho  images  them- 
selves as  having  succumbed,  ascertain  whether  the  fault  does 
not  really  lie  with  the  covering  glassi 

^ • 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF 
DECEMBER  22. 
On  Sunday  last,"  December  22,  one  of  those  comparatively  rare 
events — a  total  eclipse  of  tho  sun — took  place  along  a  band 
extending  from  AVcstern  Africa  to  the  West  Indies.  Two  small 
expeditions  have  been  sent  from  England  to  observe  the  pheno- 
mena, which,  it  was  hoped,  woidd  be  visible.  The  first  of  these 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Pen-y  (whose  able  address 
on  "The  Photographing  of  the  Heavens"  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  at  tlic  Birmingham 
Conveutiou  of  1888),  and  lias  been  stationed  at  Barbados  in  the 
West  Indies ;  the  second  expedition  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  A. 
Taylor,  and  has  been  stationed  at  or  near  Loanda,  in  West 
Africa.  Each  observer  tooli  with  him  a  reflecting  telescope 
(silver-on-glass  mirror)  of  twenty  inches  in  diameter  (these 
being  the  largest  instruments  ever  used  for  such  work),  fully 
equipped  for  photograpliing  the  eclipse.  These  mirrors,  with 
their  mountings,  have  been  made  from  designs  specially  pre- 
pared by  Ainslie  A.  Common,  Esq.  Their  focal  length  is  only 
forty-five  inches  ;  so  that,  as  a  diaphragm  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter  is  employed,  we  have  a  focal  aperture  of  /-3. 

The  objects  of  the  expeditions  have  been  three  in  number, 
all  depending  mainly  on  photographic  operations  for  a  successful 
result. 

1.  To  detect  any  possible  changes  in  the  corona  during  the 
two  hours  and  a  half  that  elapse  between  totality  at  Loanda 
and  at  Barbados. 

2.  To  photograph  the  coronal  extension  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  sun. 

3.  To  determine  the  photometric  intensity  of  the  corona. 
The  eclipse  remains  total  for  186  seconds  at  Loanda,  and  for 

135  seconds  at  Barbados.  Five  plates  were  to  be  exposed  with 
the  mirrors  during  this  brief  period  at  each  station,  the  expo- 
sures being  1,  5,  10,  20,  and  40  seconds  respectively. 

The  following  developer  has  been  suggested  by  Captain 
Abney  for  developing  the  plates  : — 

1.  Pyrogallic  acid      2  grains. 

Water    i  ounce. 

2.  Potassium  bromide  20  grains. 

Water    1  ounce, 

■  3.  Ammonia  (-SSO)    1  part. 

Water    9  parts. 

4.  Sulphite  of  soda     a  saturated  solution. 

To  No.  1  add  two  drachms  of  No.  2,  thirty  minims  of  No.  3, 
and  two  drachms  of  No.  4.  Add  water  to  make  up  to  two 
ounces. 

Reducing  this  developer  to  its  simplest  terms,  we  find  it 
to  coHsist  of — 

Pyro     1    grain, 

Ammonia      ll  minims, 

Potassium  bromide '. 1^  grains, 

Water  1    ounce, 

with  enough  sulphite  of  soda  to  prevent  discolouration.  It  is 
evidently  a  developer  well  calculated  to  bring  out  contrast,  and 
that  was  doubtless  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed,  the 
object  being  to  diflferentiate  between  the  light  of  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  corona  and  the  almost  equally  intense  light  of  the 


surrounding  sky.  We  would  suggest  that  the  mixture  givei 
above  be  known  as  the  "  Kclijjso  DevelojierJ' 

The  observers  had  some  practice  with  their  instrumcnts-befori 
leaving  England,  and  with  the  twenty-inch  mirror  Mr.  Taylo 
secured  a  photograph  of  the  "earth-shine"  on  the  crescen 
moon,  giving  an  exposvirc  of  three  minutes.  The  nebula;  ii 
the  Pleiades  required  an  exposure  of  thirty  minutes. 

As  expeditions  from  the  United  States  have  also  been  sen' 
to  observe  this  eclipse,  wo  feel  confident  that,  granted  a  clcai 
sky,  much  additional  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  corona 
and  other  solar  envelopes  will  be  obtained. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  INTERIORS. 

COXCLLSIOX. 

The  expedients  narrated  will  usually  minimise  the  evil  effect  o: 
strong  illuminated  skies  causing  halation  cflccts,  but  window 
lights  must  1x!  considered  as  aflbrdirig  other  troubles.  Im 
portant  among  these  is  the  illuminatiou  of  the  atmosphere  ol 
the  interior  of  a  spacious  building,  as,  for  example,  a  church 
When  a  long  vista  with  interesting  details  at  every  point,  a  sun- 
light atmosphere  is  iniinoua  to  good  work,  excepting  only  when 
the  visible  path  of  the  sunbeams  or  the  oliject  they  strike  upon 
aid  in  the  pictorial  effect  the  whole  scene  produces.  Then,  il 
the  slanting  rays  be  not  very  wide,  very  pretty  cfFects  may  be 
secured  ;  but  this  is  compiu-ativcly  rare,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  whcu  public  buildings  and  places  of  worship  are  the  objects 
of  the  camera,  the  best  effects  arc  far  more  easily  obtained  in 
late  spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn,  where  the  haze  to  be 
illuminated  and  produce  fog  is  generally  almost  entirely  absent. 
This  haze  is  a  very  serious  question  as  much  indoors  as  out,  foi 
in  the  winter  months,  with  fogs  and  extra  smoke,  the  days  out- 
door or  in  that  fine  negatives  can  be  taken  are  wont  to  be 
exceedingly  few  and  fiu-  between.  In  this  connexion  let  the 
photogi-apher  remember  that  by  choosing  the  time  of  day  he 
takes  the  view  he  may  frequently  eliminate  any  injurious 
effect  tho  sun's  rays  might  produce  by  waiting  for  the  luminary 
to  "  go  round,"  and  so  send  his  rays  at  such  an  angle  that  they 
are  scarcely  seen.  It  should  suffice  here  to  remind  the  readci 
that  he  can  easily  ascertain  this  by  remembering  that  the  com- 
nuniion  table  is  almost  universally  placed  at  the  cast  end. 
Again,  too,  if  the  s\m  cannot  be  thus  evaded,  the  least  degree  oi 
foggiuess  is  produced  the  more  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
photographer's  back.  Facing  the  rays  end  on,  as  it  were,  wo 
get  fog ;  looking  along  them,  their  source  being  behind,  the 
fog  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Then,  again,  as  to  windows  it  is  very  far  from  always  being 
the  right  thing  to  use  all  the  illumination  possible.  For  in- 
teriors a  very  considerable  range  of  effect  is  obtained  by 
entirely  or  partially  cutting  off  the  light  from  one  or  more, 
and,  sometimes,  great  improvements  in  the  general  effect,  the 
chiaroscuro  of  the  picture.  We  have,  as  we  write,  two  views 
of  the  same  apartment  taken  by  two  different  photographers : 
in  one  the  foreground  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by  what  is 
evidently  a  large  window,  in  the  other  the  window  has  been 
curtained  over.  The  difference  in  effect  of  the  two  pictures 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  subject  of  windows  or  other  illuminating  orifices  would 
take  long  to  exhaust,  but  wc  will  leave  them  in  pointing  out  a 
most  important  effect  for  consideration.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  camera  itself  is  placed  in  the  full  light  of  the 
window,  while  the  apartment  to  be  photographed  is  but  dimly 
lighted,  and  long  exposures  will  be  required.     The  best  con- 
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ion  will  then  be  present  for  fogging  the  plate :  the  leus  must 

ticreened.  If  the  caaiem  poesesses  no  screen  of  its  owu, 
ome  extem]iorisc<l  amngcmcnt  must  be  made.  The  dark 
loth  may  be  brought  forward,  or  some  object,  such  as  a  step 
adder  with  cloth  thrown  over  placed  between  camera  and 
i^t.  Light  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall  u]>ou  the  lens,  for 
fit  be,  orisp  negatives  will  uot  lie  obtftined.  A  very  awkward 
xjeitiou  sometimes  uccun  when  the  object  to  1>e  photograplied, 
^  the  higli  altar  in  a  caUiedr*!,  is  just  l>clow  a  window.  We 
«peat  the  lens  must  be  screened,  and  iu  this  case  the  screen 
nay  have  to  pn^ject  a  considerable  distance  forward ;  and  it  is 
awt  btroiigly  to  be  impressed  U]x>u  all  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
;his  work  that  our  remarks  on  this  he:id  are  of  the  greatest 
mjiortatice. 

It  may  uot  here  be  inopportune  to  ]x>int  out  that  the 
umngemeut  of  the  furniture  of  a  dwelling  room  plays  a  most 
mportont  part  iu  the  pictorial  effect.  The  removal  of  a  piece 
rf  furniture — a  chair,  a  table,  or  even  an  ornament  on  a  table 

an  iiiirh  or  two  in  one  direction  or  another  may  make  all  the 
liiferciu.-e  between  a  pretty  picture  and  an  awkward-looking 

p  of  a  room.    Korcground  is  most  imftortunt ;  this,  of  course, 

always  the  case,  and  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  photo- 
ph  of  nn  apartment  full  of  furniture  and  kuick-kiuicks. 
,nd  here,  no  mutter  hov  espericnocd  a  band  the  operator  may 
it  will  generally  be  found  necMsary  to  refer  to  the  ground 
to  obsenrc  the  effect ;  indeed,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
one  to  iliifl  the  furniture  to  the  dictation  of  the  artist  at 
tbc  ground  glass.  Those  who  have  not  done  much  work  of  the 
kind  will  lie  astoniabed  how  important  is  the  attention  to  these 
tters.  But  a  word  <>f  caution :  though  pictorial  effect  is 
iro|iortant  consideration,  the  propriety  of  things  must  be 
borne  in  mind.     If  a  room  be  of  th«  nature  of  an  anteroom, 

r  example,  it  would  never  answer  to  block  up  the  obvious 

th  for  the  cake  of  making  the  object  balance  or  fill  up  bare 
■iwts.  And,  once  lAore,  some  ladies  have  moat  particular 
notions  as  to  the  exact  spot  for  each  particular  piece  of  fur- 
niture, and  if  her  views  be  ignored  the  result  might  be  for  the 
picture  to  Ite  n;tunie<l  u|K>n  the  hands  of  its  producer. 

Finally,  wo  have  to  consider  the  plates  themaelTes  that  arc 
fittest  for  the  purpose.     Wc  have  already  spoken  of  backing 
them;    now   we   have  to  say  that  the   general  consensus  of 
Opinion  is  thAt  slow  plates  arc  Cur  the  best  for  indoor  work. 
Wi-'  l>latea  it  ia  often  rtmaAmA  that  with  such  con- 

tha  of  shade  and  Tarietiaa  of  colour  from  white  to 
black,  greyneas  is  apt  to  !«  produced  with  the  quicker  plates. 
IN'hetber  this  be  the  case  or  no,  wc  do  not  oflcr  an  opinion. 

We  have  now  treate<l  the  subject  from  standpoints  suffi- 
•ently  numerous  to  give  the  tyro  many  useful  hints,  and 
perhaps  the  •>lder  hand  may  be  b«oefitc<l  by  some  of  our 
rr  marks  on  this  interesting  kind  of  work — the  photographing 

of  intariora. 

* 

T'aaQrRKTKBS  of  tlie  kading  Ix>ndoD  thorou«;hf*rea  do  not  require 
TFiniD<lin$r  tJi»t,  «ince  the  nceal  legiilation  on  the  subject  of  electric 
lighfin^r,  th.'  .lilT-  rent  Companies  have  not  been  idle.  Indeed,  their 
MSivity  ban,  in  nuDy  instanecs,  been  a  aooree  of  considorable  incon- 
MS  to  pcdaslrian  and  vehienlar  txaflSc.  It  ia  certainly  a  wise 
Btion  that  the  leads  are  undergronnd,  as  there  they  wiU  be  leas 
,  also  km  UaUe  to  injury,  than  if  they  were  overhead.  In 
r,r-rT  -im<'>«»«  insolalsd  Isads  are'  laid  in  metal  tubes,  in  others  bare 
SMCal  eoadwton— bandies  of  ttont  oopper  Imndt  are  simply  laid  in 
tobas  of  an  iaiuktiDg  material.  In  Amaiiea,  according  to  the  news- 
■paia,  thfn  have  recently  been  several  fatal  aeddenU  through  over- 
1  bwb  wUeh  waia  lot  impctfecdy  protected ;  alao  some  serious 


conflagrations  through  faulty  internal  appliances.  Such  .'accidents 
may  be  avoided  with  imderground  mains,  and  more  attention  to  the 
fittings.  As  a  rule,  the  current  is  supplied  in  a  dangerously  light 
state  of  tension,  and  is  then  reduced  by  a  transformer  to  suit  the 
necessary  conditions.  The  e.xtension  of  the  electiic  supply  will  be  a 
great  convenience  to  photographers,  as  there  are,  or  shortly  will  be, 
few  localities  in  London,  or  other  large  towns,  where  the  electric  light 
will  not  be  as  available  as  gas.  Then,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  light 
will  be  still  more  extensively  utilised  for  photographic  purposes. 

Thkojc  are  photographers  in  London,  who  a  few  years  ago  went 
to  the  cost  of  dynamos  and  engines  for  generating  the  current  and 
have  since  discarded  them,  now  taking  then:  supply  from  the  mains. 
From  this  source  the  current  is  always  at  command,  and  is  available 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Unfortunately  there  is  not,  at  the  present  time, 
an  electric  meter  which  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  practice.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  Companies  hare  a  contract  system  with  regard  to 
incandescent  lights— so  much  per  light  per  year.  With  the  arc  light, 
which  is  only  used  by  photographers  at  uncertain  intervals,  the  charge 
h  baied  by  some  Companies  upon  the  consumption  of  the  carbon  rods, 
these,  of  course,  bemg  supplied  by  the  Companies.  Till  the  adoption 
of  a  satisfactory  meter,  this  is  a  very  equitable  arrangement. 


Tbx  enforcement  "of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  reveals  the  uot 
altogether  pleasant  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  cards  sold  in  this  country  are  printed 
abroad,  as  the  imprint  upon  them  testifies.  A  large  number  of  collo- 
types used  to  be  printed  in  Germany  and  passed  off  here  as  being  of 
home  production ;  but  a  considerable  check  has  been  put  upon  this 
trade  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Customs  ofiicials,  who,  now,  will  not 
permit  them  to  pass  unless  they  bear  an  imprint  showing  the  place  of 
their  production.  Still,  however,  the  Act  is  being  evaded  in  photo- 
mechanical work. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
"process  blocks"  and  photographically  engraved  intaglio  plates  used 
here  for  book  and  periodical  illustrations  are  made  on  the  Continent, 
though  printed  from  here.  These  blocks  and  plates,  or  the  prints  made 
from  them,  bear  no  indication  whatever  that  they  were  made  abroad ; 
hence  they  are  supposed,  by  the  uninitiated,  to  be  of  English  pro- 
duction. Although  foreign  work  may  be  as  good  as,  or  better  than 
Englisli,  it  does  not  appear  of  so  high  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
pubUc.  If  all  foreign-made  plates  had  to  bear  an  intimation  as  to  the 
place  of  their  origin,  they  would  not  be  so  largely  employed  by  many 
first-class  publishers  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Many  fancy 
cards  and  books  bear  the  imprint  "  designed  in  England,  printed 
in  Germany."  Why  should  not  photographic'engravings  be  marked 
"  engraved  abroad,  printed  in  England  'f  "  There  can  be  no  valid  reason 
why  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  should  be  put  in  force  with  regard 
to  prints,  while  it  is  not  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  plates  or  the 
blocks  themselves. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  considerable  indignation 
was  aroused  in  this  country  by  reports  stating  that  an  execution  was 
suspended,  after  the  unfortunate  culprit  had  been  pinioned  and  every- 
thing was  in  readiness,  in  order  to  give  a  photographer  time  to  an-ange 
his  apparatus  to  secure  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  event. 
Several  highly  sensational  articles  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers  on  the  barbarity  of  the  proceedings.  It  now  appears, 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanley,  dated  from  Lake  Victoria,  that  the 
report  had  no  foundation  whatever ;  in  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  there  was  no  photographic  apparatus  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  scene.  Photography  is  here  e.vonerated  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  put  to  a  most  inhuman  purpose,  and  the  whole  affair 
proved  to  be  a  "  much  ado  about  nothing." 


paper 
ieadl 


Tub  shortest  day  is  now  past,  and  from  this  time  the  duration  of  day- 
light will  gradually  extend.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
noticed  by  photographers  that  the  light  is  usually  not  so  good  in 
January  as  it  is  in  December  or  November,     A  London  portrait 
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photographer  recently  remarked  to  us  that,  as  a  rule,  we  have  more 
"  November  fogs  "in  January  than  -we  do  in  the  month  to  which 
they  are  credited.  Anyhow,  in  London  this  year  November  fogs 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Whether  they  will  make  their 
appearance  later  on  remains  to  be  seen. 


Abtificial  light — so  far  as  the  flash  light  is  concerned — is  not  being 
so  much  adopted  by  professional  photographers  as  it  was  at  one  time 
predicted  it  would  be.  However,  amongst  amateurs  during  the 
festive  season  it  will  not  be  overlooked,  and  many  and  interesting,  as 
■Well  as  amusing,  pictures  will  no  doubt  be  produced.  In  taking  in- 
stantaneous pictures  by  the  flash  light  considerable  discretion  should 
be  used.  An  instantaneous  photograph  taken  while  a  little  harmless 
fun  is  proceeding  ma}'  be,  and  we  regret  to  say  has  been,  turned  to 
a  very  unpleasant  account. 

'rHE  present  is  about  the  time  when  photographers  collect  their  year's 
residues  and  turn  them  to  account.  Many  will  do  well  to  refer  to 
the  articles  on  Economy  in  the  Printiiiff  lioom  which  recently  appeared 
in  these  columns  before  commencing  operations.  The  desirability  of 
reducing  all  the  residues  to  the  smallest  possible  bulk  by  complete 
burning  in  the  case  of  paper,  and  by  thorough  drying  in  the  case  of  the 
chlorides  and  sulphides,  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Also,  tliat 
as  much  extraneous  matter  as  possible,  which  contains  no  silver, 
should  be  removed  before  sending  to  the  refiner.  When  this  is  done, 
trouble  and  e.vpense  is  saved  in  the  reducing. 


LANTERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Apnopos  of  some  lantern  literature  we  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  we  perceive  that  this  firm  has  introduced  a 
novelty  which  is  one  of  great  value,  namely,  that  of  interchangeable 
condensers  in  their  enlarging  lanterns.  In  order  to  utilise  a  half-plate 
or  a  whole-plate  negative  in  the  production  of  a  picture  of  larger 
dimensions,  it  is  imperative  that  the  diameter  of  the  condensers  in  the 
enlarging  lantern  shall  exceed  in  a  slight  degree  the  diagonal  of  the 
negative,  or  its  measurement  from  corner  to  corner;  and  the  con- 
denser for  the  larger  size  is,  from  its  longer  focus,  far  from  being  so 
well  adapted  for  the  smaller  negative  as  one  specially  constructed  for 
that  size.  The  difBcidty  may  in  some  measure  be  met  by  having  the 
negative  carrier  fixed  to  a  travelling  base,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  nega- 
tive of  relatively  small  size  being  moved  forward  in  a  large  cone  of 
light,  so  as  just  to  be  covered  by  the  light  and  no  more ;  but  this  is 
only  an  expedient,  and  one  for  which  no  provision  has  ever  been  made 
in  enlarging  lanterns,  at  least  in  none  which  we  have  seen. 

But  by  having  the  condensers  set  in  a  wooden  frame  capable  of 
being  inserted  in  a  properly  grooved  recess  in  the  body  of  the  enlarg- 
ing lantern  all  trouble  is  at  an  end,  and  this  is  the  idea  that  finds 
practical  expression  in  the  new  Optimus  enlarging  lantern,  of  which 
we  here  give  a  drawing.     By  having  only  one  enlarging  lantern,  and 
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two  or  more  condensers  of  different  diameters,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cnlarger  is  placed  on  a  footing  similar  to  the  possessor  of  a  camera 
that  has  facilities  for  holding  plates  of  different  sizes  with  lenses  to 
suit  each.  Nay,  more,  for  by  discarding  entirely  the  use  of  this 
lantern  as  a  photographic  enhinjing  apparatus,  and  inserting  in  the 
adapting  frame  a  condenser  of  small  size,  by  which  we  here  mean  one 


of  four  inches  diameter,  it  is  evident  that  we  now  possess  a  projec 
optical  lantern  pure  and  simple,  and  not  a  mere  makesliift  at  t 
but  one  which  fulfils  eviry  optical  and  mechanical  requirement, 
this  reason  we  are  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  record  what  i 
decided  improvement  upon  a  useful  piece  of  apparatus. 

In  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  optical  lantern  we  may  dii 
attention  to  what  we  consider  is  also  an  improvement  upon  tlie  ti: 
honoured  instrument  of  this  class— it  is  found  in  the  inserting  of 
slides  from  above  rather  than  in  the  pushing  of  them  in  from 
side.  This  latter  method  is,  doubtless,  indispensable  in  the  case  i 
succession  of  slides  being  "  passed  through  the  lantern,"  us  the  comi 
phrase  runs,  but  it  interposes  a  serious  difliculty  when  manipulat 
the  chemical  or  life  tank,  of  which  we  give  a  view  in  the  adjoining  i 
This  may  contain  small  fish,  large  aquatic  heel 
or  any  of  the  innumerable  objects  known  as  p: 
life,  or  it  may  contain  chemicals  or  crystal 
able  compounds  acted  upon  by  other  chem 
reagents,  or  by  the  electric  current.  It  may  e 
contain  an  exposed  plate,  the  development 
which  is  to  be  shown  upon  the  screen  to  a  large  number  of  spectat' 
The  lantern  shown  in  the  cut,  in  which  the  objects  are  inserted  fi 


above,  indicates  the  best  way  in  which  the  tank  is  to  lie  inserted. 

W^e  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Raj-mi 
have  provided  the  photographer  with  so  much  that  conduces  to 
success  and  enjoyment  and  the  real  instruction  and  amusement 
the  public  in  their  enlarging  and  projecting  lanterns. 


SENSITOMETRY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

ClIAPTEB  II. 

Befoek  alluding  more  directly  to  the  mechanical  department  of  s 
sitometry,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  revert  shortly  to  the  nient 
in  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Congress  of  the  method  of  gauging 
measuring  the  results  obtained  and  the  means  proposed  for  obtain: 
them. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  what  the  report  really  means  in  speaking 
the  renunciation  of  methods  of  measurement  "  b}'  means  of  spec 
apparatus  "  on  the  ground  that  these  "  measure  only  the  functions 
the  sensitive  substance  and  of  the  apparatus  employed."  We  i 
compelled  to  employ  some  form  of  apparatus,  preferahly  such  as  v 
measure  the  "functions  of  the  sensitive  substance"  rather  than 
own.  After  alluding  to  the  complications  introduced  by  the  vai 
tions  in  development,  the  report  goes  on  to  recommend  a  system 
comparison  of  the  tints  obtained  by  development  with  a  series 
artificial  or  mechanical  tints  formed  by  black  hatchings  on  a  wli 
ground.  Surely  no  method  of  comparison  could  well  be  much  1 
satisfactory  than  this,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  a  realli/  satisfactc 
one ;  and  as  undoubtedly  the  matter  received  due  consideration  befc 
the  report  was  issued,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  once  again  with  1 
difficulties  of  the  subject  on  the  mechanical  side. 

From  the  purely  mechanical  point  of  view  we  have  specially  to  di 
with  the  .senS'itometer  proper,  that  is,  the  apparatus  employed  J 
the  purpose  of  actually  measuring  or  graduating  the  light  allowed 
fall  upon  the  standard  sensitive  surface.  As  I  have  already  point 
out,  existing  instruments  fail  in  the  requirements,  inasmuch  as  th 
present   no   definite  series   of  gradations  or  tints ;  for  though  tli 
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■wy  be  naefal  enoagh  for  (peciitl  purpoees  and  in  the  handa  of  those 
who  are  thoroaghlj  conrersant  with  them,  it  is  not  po&sihle  to  stale 
in  accarate  term*  the  relative  values  of  their  different  tints.  Thus 
tbe  various  fumu  of  photometer  or  actinometer  in  daily  use  in  con- 
aexiun  with  carbon  printing  and  i^imilar  pt»ceij*s,  consisting  of  a 
Kale  of  tints  or  step«  of  f^radually  increasing  opacity,  behind  wliich  a 
■trip  of  sensitive  silver  paper  is  exposed,  though  practically  u.teful  and 
thoroughly  intelligible  to  those  who  constantly  employ  thcin  for  the 
pnrpoaes  named,  are  of  little  or  no  lue  in  other  hands  or  when  other- 
wise applied. 

By  actual  experiment  it  is  a>certained  how  many  thicknesses  of 
paper  or  other  translucent  materi;J  forming  the  screen  are  penetrated 
by  the  li;.'bt  necessary  to  properly  impress  the  tlasue  when  printing 
from  a  certain  negative,  and  this  once  found  proves  appmximntely 
correct  with  the  same  negative  in  all  variations  of  light.  Hut  it  is 
iapoasibfe  to  say  that  tbe  readings  carry  any  meaning  to  one  unnc- 
quainted  with  the  instrument,  or  that  the  absolute  raitte  of  tbe  expo- 
sore  given  ran  in  any  way  l^*  calculated. 

In  the  Woodbury  ph..>tometer,  which  is  ranch  used  for  similar  piir- 
poaes,  aa  well  as  for  roughly  e^timaiiag  the  value  of  Iho  light  when 
making  ckmerm  exposures,  the  system  is  ilifTeremt,  but  still  subject  to 
tlie  some  objection.  In  this  a  central  aperture  (>f  clear  gloM  is  sur- 
roamfed  hj  a  series  of  tints  painted  to  imitate  silvered  paper  in 
Tariooattages  of  darkening,  and  a  strip  ofsensit  ire  p«|)er  being  ex- 
posed throogb  tbo  clear  aperture  for  a  given  time  is  compared  with 
tbe  surrounding  tints,  and  that  ooe  aeieetad  which  most  closely  resem- 
bka  it.  Here,  again,  tbe  leading  ii  purely  arbitr.iry,  and  ]<08si<sses 
no  value  except  to  those  who  have  bad  experience  with  the  instni- 
mcnt ;  while  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation  is  still  further  lessened 
by  tbe  possible  variation  in  cJour  between  the  sensitive  paperand  the 
painted  tints.  The  actual  colour  taken  by  albumenised  paper  under 
tbe  actiiio  of  light  is  modified,  as  is  well  known,  by  many  circum- 
stances :  by  tbe  salting  of  tbe  paper,  the  length  of  time  it  is  lloated 
on  tb«  silver  batb,  and  tbe  strength  of  tba  Utter,  aa  well  as  by  the 
ehaiaetar  cl  the  light  employed,  so  that  bete  again  it  would  be  folly 
to  say  that  aor  deinite  weasuismeut  is  obtained  <>f  tbe  light  used. 

In  Waraerfce't  wiMitoiiMter  the  different  tints  of  the  graduated 
•ereeo  have  bean  arrangad  with  tlie  utmoet  care  in  order  that  they 
may,  as  far  aa  poeaible,  bear  a  definite  relation  one  to  another,  and  it 
b  uMal  to  eoosider  tliam  as  baring  such  proportionate  valuea  that 
•adi  altamate  tint  repreeeota  a  doobla  exposure.  Tbe  screens  or 
'  aealsa  are  Mad*  bjr  tba  Woodbury  type  process,  and  consist  of  a  cast 
in  eoloorad  gelaliiiniia  ink  from  a  plate  preaeniin^  hollows  of  gradually 
increasing  depth.  Ir  ia  of  eoorse  potmbit,  working  with  one  standard, 
with  tba  same  batch  of  ink  and  with  an  absolutely  aniform  pres- 
sure, to  produoe  a  seriea  ot  screens  which  shall  .be  identical,  but 
it  i'*,  to  say  tba  least,  •xtramely  diflieuit,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
sanM  operator,  to  secure  these  conditioos.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sfigbtaet  variation  in  pressure  produces  a  corresponding  difference  in 
tbe  quantity  of  ink  left  in  tbe  mould,  coiuequently  an  entire  modifi- 
cation <if  the  whole  scale,  and  in  order  to  armd  this  result  wo  are  met 
with  the  additional  neeeasity  for  the  employment  of  glass  of  absolutely 
uniform  thieknese  as  well  as  matbamatieal  accuracy  of  surface.  Fur- 
thcr,  tha  temperalur<-  of  the  ink  must  remain  constant,  or  a  similar 
variation  in  tbe  quantity  remaining  in  tbe  mould  will  be  the  result, 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that,  even  adopting  the  moat 
stringent  precautions,  tbe  same  individual  will  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  produce  uniform  scalaa. 

When,  however,  tbe  work  ia  executed  by  different  operaton  from 
ditT'pr.t  plates  and  with  different  ink,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
anv tiling  like  imiformity  can  be  attained,  and  this  alone  prevents  the 
WiimariM  or  any  other  soean  conaisting  of  varying  thicknesses  of 
aemi-tmneparrot  matter  of  whatsoever  nature  from  being  accepted  as 
a  muttnat  tandard.  Such  may  be  useful  for  individual  purposes, 
bat  no  nMre;  and  it  ia  no  doubt  such  oontrivaDCcs  that  the  promoteis 
of  tha  Pia^liias  bad  in  view  when  in  their  report  ihey  deprecate  the 
the  use  of  special  apparatus. 

To  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan,  so  for  as  I  am  aware,  belongs  the  credit 
of  haTiiy  first  pointed  out  the  conditions  iiecefsary  in  a  universal 
method  oif  measuring  sensitiveness.  His  jropwil'on,  ttade  nine  or 
tan  7«ara  ago,  was  to  employ  a  falling  shutter  imaedialely  in  front  of 
the  mwitiili  sorfnce,  tbe  shutter  to  be  pierced  with  a  series  of  open- 


ings var}ing  in  length  but  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  one  another. 
Mr.  Cowan  pointed  out  the  importance  of  being  able  to  measure  by 
time  the  actual  exposure  given  to  some  standard  liglit  without  the 
intervention  of  any  translucent  or  semi-opaque  material  between  the 
light  and  the  plate.  These  two  conditions  I  hold  to  be  absolutely 
essential,  and  though  Mr.  Cowan's  apparatus  would  be  but  limited  in 
its  utility,  still  I  repeat  the  credit  is  his  of  having  shown  the  dirt ction 
in  which  to  work. 

Ignoiinff  i'M  inertia  and  friction,  the  speed  of  a  falling  body  is 
readily  calculated  by  known  rules  ;  but  taking  them  into  considera- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  accurately  timing  such  a  shutter  as  that  pro- 
posed would  be  very  great,  while  the  range  of  exposures  possible 
without  verj'  cumbersome  apparatus  would  be  comparatively  small. 
Still,  for  some  purposes  such  an  apparatus  presents  advantages  oyer 
any  of  the  artificial  screens. 

Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  j'earsagoCaptainAbney  described  amethod 
of  producing  an  evenly  graduated  tint  ou  a  photographic  plate  for  pho- 
ton>etric  purposes,  dispensing  with  the  use  of  different  thicknesses  of 
superimposed  paper  or  other  translucent  material.  This  consisted  in 
causing  a  star,  cut  out  in  blackened  tin  or  cardboard,  to  revolve 
rapidly  in  front  of  a  white  background  and  photographing  it  while  in 
motion.  Clearly  the  central  portion  of  the  "  star  "  would  be  rendered 
black,  tbe  tint  gradually  and  inperceptibly  becoming  lighter  until  the 
pure  white  of  the  background  was  reached,  and  by  cutting  out  a 
strip  from  this  vignette  a  delicately  graded  tint  would  be  obtained 
which  might  be  "Varied  to  any  extent  by  modifying  the  outlines  of  the 
star. 

On  this  principle  was  basel  the  proposal  for  a  sensitometer  which 
Mr.  Bedford  and  myself,  independently  of  one  another,  communi- 
cated to  the  Photographic  Club  some  years  ago  on  the  same 
evening,  and  which  has  since  been  elaborated  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, lloughly,  this  consists  of  a  disc  of  thin  metal  or  other  material 
mounted  upon  an  axis  and  capable  of  being  set  iu  rapid  revolution. 
It  is  plain  that  if  apertures  of  varying  angular  measurement  be  cut 
in  tlus  disc  at  different  distances  from  the  centre  the  disc  when 
revolving  will  cut  off  varying  proportions  of  light  from  a  sensitive'plate 
placed  behind  it  and  in  close  proximity ;  and  these  apertures  may  be 
so  proportioned  as  to  be  definitely  related  to  one  another,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  accurately  timed  exposures  or  subdivisions  of  a  more 
or  less  protracted  exposure. 

Thus,  if  the  disc  be  divided  into  a  series  of  concentric,  zones,  and 
commencing  with  the  outer  one  a  portion  representing  six  degrees 
of  arc  be  cut  away,  and  with  each  succeeding  zone  the  excised  portion 
be  increased  by  six  degrees,  when  set  in  rapid  motion  a  series  ot 
exposures  will  be  given  to  a  plate  placed  behind  it  and  uncovered  for 
one  minute,  varying  from  one  second  upwards  by  seconds,  since  the 
smallest  opening  of  six  degrees  represents  one-sixtieth  of  the  tot;  1 
period,  the  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  uncovered.  The  result  on 
development  is  a  seriea  of  concentric  bands  of  correspondingly  varjing 
intensity,  more  or  less  sharply  defined  according  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  sensitive  surface  and  the  revolving  disc.  Or  a  seiies  of 
points  may  be  marked  at  regular  distances  from  the  centre,  and 
representing  gradually  increasing  angular  measurements  from  a  radial 
lino.  If  these  be  joined  in  a  rough  curve,  and  the  portion  of  the  disc 
between  the  curve  and  the  radius  be  cut  away,  an  evenly  graduated 
tint  will  result  instead  of  a  series  of  abrupt  ones.  Still  another  alter- 
native consists  in  drilling  a  series  of  holes  of  uniform  size  at  regular 
and  calculated  distances  froin  the  centre,  when  the  image  on  develop- 
ment will  consist  of  a  number  of  concentric  lines  of  varying  density 
separated  by  bands  of  clear  glass.  In  each  case  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  exact  psriod  of  actual  exposure  that  has  been  given  to  any  portion 
of  the  plate. 

Such  a  piece  of  apparatus,  while  admirably  adapted  as  a  basis  to 
work  upon,  giving  as  it  does  the  absolute  power  of  subdivision  of  a 
comparatively  long  exposure,  is  better  adaptid  for  use  with  a  feeble 
or  artificial  light  than  with  daylight  or  magnesium,  which  appears  to 
offer  the  most  advantages  as  a  s'nndarJ.  Still,  it  is  open  to  raodifca- 
tion  and  improvement,  while  there  are  methods  possible  by  which  tha 
light  itself  may  be  curtailed  before  reaching  the  sensitometer  without 
the  intervention  of  screens. 

It  is  imposible  to  say  how  small  an  exposure  to  magnedum, or 
even  to  gaslight,  would  suffice  to  impress  a  rapid  gelatine  plate,  and 
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herein  lies  the  weak  point  of  the  apparatus  describe<l.  Some  of 
Muybridge's  earlier  exposures  on  tret  coUodion  plates  were  calculated, 
be  informed  me,  to  have  been  no  longer  than  the  ttco4housandth  imrt 
of  a  lec-ond—m  the  camera,  be  it  observed.  What,  then,  can  we 
imagine  would  be  the  duration  of  direct  daylight  or  magnesium  that 
would  just  impress  a  rapid  gelatine  plate  ? 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  exposure  to  the 
necessaiy  point,  I  have  made  the  following  calculations :— If  a  disc 
revolving  at  a  very  high  speed  were  pierced  nt  a  distance  of  about 
three  and  one-fifth  inches  from  its  centre,  with  a /)«?i/(«?e  oiie-one- 
kundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  plate  exposed  behind  it  for  one 
tecond  would  receive  the  two-thousandth  part  of  a  second's  exposure 
where  the  pinhole  traversed  it.  That  being  the  camera  exposure  re- 
quired to  impress  a  wet  plate,  I  think  I  shall  be  well  within  the  mark 
in  curtailing  the  exposure  to  the  ten-tliousandth  of  a  second  for  even 
an  ordinary  gelatine  plate,  and  to  give  that  with  the  revolving 
apparatus  would  require  the  pinhole  to  be  removed  to  a  distance  of 
sixteen  inches  from  the  centl'e.  Moreover,  the  disc  would  have  to 
revolve  at  a  very  high  speed  indeed,  for  even  at  the  rate  of  COO 
revolutions  a-minute,  successive  exposures  might  vary  as  much  as  ten 
per  cent. 

The  same  objection  — at  least,  with  light  rich  in  active  rays— 
appUes  to  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  "  time  "  sensitometer  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Newall,  described  in  the  Joubhal  some  months  ago.  The  difficulty 
of  accurately  measuring  and  mechanically  subdividing  extremely  short 
periods  of  time  is  what  we  then  have  to  cope  with,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  see  if  we  cannot  adopt  other  auxiliary  measures. 

It  is  of  no  use  suggesting  the  employment  of  feebler  artificial 
lights.  I  have  already  pointed  out  what  I  consider  the  importance 
of  adopting  as  a  standard  a  light  similar  in  character  to  daylight, 
«uch  as  magnesium.  With  that  source  of  illumination  it  is  possible 
by  reducing  the  area  of  the  aperture  through  which  it  passes  to  the 
actinometer,  and  by  increasing  the  distance  at  which  it  is  used  to 
very  greatly  reduce  its  power  without  altering  its  character,  aud,  if 
necessary,  we  may  use  a  "standard  lamp"  with  a  pinhole  aperture 
and  place  it  at  any  reasonable  distance  in  order  to  gain  the  needful 
degree  of  attenuation.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  my  own  experi- 
ments I  have  not  got  uniformlj'  satisfactory  results  in  that  manner. 

I  had  intended  touching  on  other  points,  but  find  it  impossible 
within  my  present  limits.  However,  I  am  not  unhopeful  that  on  the 
lines  I  have  indicated  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  compare  accurately, 
and  in  a  rational  manner,  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine,  collodion,  or 
any  other  plates,  and  to  state  in  mathematical  terras  the  value  in 
*'  standard  candles  of  both  sun  and  moon.''  When  that  "  good  time  " 
arrives,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  "  sixty  times  "  plates 
come  up  to  their  description.  '  W.  B.  Bolton. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FAULTY  NEGATIVES. 

IV. 

In  my  previous  articles,  when  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  referred 
somewhat  in  detail  to  what  I  considered  was  the  best  method  of 
removing  large  opaque  markings  from  negatives.  We  have,  however, 
frequently  to  contend  with  faults  or  opaque  marks  in  negatives  of 
small  dimensions,  yet  still  sufficiently  pronounced  to  cause  eyesores  or 
troubles  in  the  finished  print.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  such  flaws 
as  come  within  the  scope  of  being  removed  by  the  simple  means  of 
spotting  out  in  the  print,  but  those  annoying  marks  which  just  get 
beyond  being  so  treated. 

To  make  a  transparency  and  fill  up  such  flaws,  and  from  the  same 
pull  oft  a  new  negative,  would  by  most  people  doubtless  be  considered  a 
most  troublesome  and  roundabout  way  of  setting  to  work  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  faults,  and  doubtless  this  would  be  so.  Recourse  must 
l>e  had  to  other  means  of  overcoming  same.  Therefore,  in  such  cases 
a  different  treatment  is  advisable.  Should  the  negative  in  which  such 
are  found  be  varnished,  then  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  proceed  to  re- 
move the  same,  an  operation  by  no  means  difficult,  and  which  is 
rapidly  done  by  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  negative  some  absolute 
alcohol.  Methylated  spirit  is  not  nearly  so  good  for  this  purpose. 
Absolute  alcohol  acts  much  quicker,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  have 
so  softened  the  varnish  as  to  permit  of  its  being  easily  wiped  off  with 
a  foft  cloth  or  clean  handkerchief,  leaving  the  film  beautifully  clean ; 
and  should  there  have  been  any  defects  in  the  varnishing,  such  as  grit 


or  dirt,  they  will  be  found  to  be  removed.  Any  small  opaque  flaws, 
such  as  I  have  referred  to,  and  which  are  now  found  incorjwrated  in 
the  film,  can  be  taken  out  with  a  scalpel.  1  know  it  is  not  many 
workers  who  have  courage  enough  to  bike  up  and  use  a  scalpel  on 
their  negatives,  but  once  any  one  knows  the  proper  wiiy  of  setting  to 
work,  such  timidity  soon  \  anishes.  Of  course,  there  are'tliose  who  are 
so  clumsy  with  any  tool  as  to  be  quite  outside  this  work;  it  iscertainly 
a  delicate  operation,  but  still  not  so  much  so  as  to  deter  any  one  gifted 
with  a  little  neat^handediiess  easily  overcoming  it. 

W^ere  any  one  to  take  up  a  common  penknife,  and  with  its  aid  try 
to  peck  away  at  such  s-pots,  it  i?  just  about  certain  they  would  do 
more  harm  than  f.ocA.  Hetween  a  fine  scalpel  and  a  penknife,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  Avide  difference  in  the  operation  we  are  considering,  for 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  it  is  not  like  setting  to  work  at  one's  writing  desk, 
and  with  a  penknife  scrape  out  some  ink  blots,  an  operation  which  every 
schoolboy  ijnows  a  trifle  about.  It  is  not  a  fcratchiny  out  operation 
we  have  to  do  wiih  at  all,  but  what  I  may  term  a  rutting  up  or  break- 
ing up  of  the  flaw  we  are  wisliful  of  removing.  Therefore,  my  advice 
to  those  who  are  sufficiently  bold  to  try  their  prentice  hand  at  such 
work  is,  first,  look  out  for  some  film  that  has  sucii  a  cai-e  apparent  as  a 
small  spot  or  mark— say  about  an  eighth  or  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
size — and  having  removed  the  varnish,  place  the  same  on  a  good  re- 
touching desk.  Now  with  a  very  finely  pointed  scalpel,  and  the  aid 
of  a  strong  pair  of  spectacles,  let  him  proceed  not  to  scrape  or  scratch 
out  the  flaw,  but  makejfifie  cuts  or  incisions  riglit  into  the  film.  This 
will  break  up,  as  it  were,  the  flaw,  and  after  a  very  few  of  such  it  is 
wonderful  how  they  will  appear  to  have  vanished.  Should  there  be 
any  clear  glass  showing  through  the  film  just  where  one  or  two  in- 
cisions of  the  knife  has  penetrated  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  film, 
such  are  quite  easily  spotted  out  with  a  pencil  or  brush  after  the  nega- 
tive has  again  been  varnished. 

Just  let  those  who  attempt  tills  worlc  for  the  first  time  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  a  digging  out  of  the  flaw,  but  a  cutting  iuto  the  same  of 
very  fine,  transparent  lines  or  snacks.  A  good  pair  of  strong  spectacles, 
as  I  have  said,  are  very  useful  to  magnify  matters,  far  better  than  a 
single  gLias,  because  they  permit  of  entire  freedom  of  the  hands  and 
help  towards  steadiness.  A  healthy  eye  with  a  strong  pair  of  spec- 
tacles will  get  a  good  magnification  at  about  ten  inches  off  the 
negative. 

Another  prolific  source  of  faults  found  in  nearly  all  classes  of 
negatives  are  those  showing  minute  pinholes  or  transparent  specks. 
Wlio  is  there  that  has  not  lost  liis  temper  at  times  on  looking  through 
his  negatives  after  development  and  finding  quite  a  crop  of  these 
annoying  little  visitors  turning  up,  marring,  as  they  frequently  do,  an 
otherwise  almost  perfect  result  F  We  are  told  dust  is  the  cause  of 
these  troubles.  Somehow  I  fancy  the  blame  does  not  always  lie  at 
the  door  of  the  users  of  the  plates,  for  I  can  well  remember  when, 
having  something  to  do  with  a  dry  plate  manufactory,  we  could 
always  tell  the  day  beforehand  when  a  batch  would  have  a  few  of 
these  faulty  plates.  However,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  the 
removal  of  them  we  have  now  to  deal  with.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure  certainly,  but  when  it  is  too  late,  and  the  best  has  to  be 
done  with  just  what  one  has  got,  then  a  power  of  patience  will  come 
in  handy.  Just  lately  I  met  with  a  provoking  case  of  this  sort.  A 
young  beginner  had  got  a  nice  negative,  but  it  had  quite  a  colony  of 
these  pinholes.  He  thought  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  was  to 
peck  away  with  a  finely  pointed  pencil  and  so  spot  them  out.  At  it 
be  went,  but  he  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  he  had  not  an  easy 
job,  for  he  was  piling  on  the  lead  outside  the  holes.  Now  I  know 
this  sort  of  thing  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with  novices;  they  never 
imagine  that  exceedingly  small  touches  on  the  face  of  a  negative  can 
better  be  done  with  a  very  finely  pointed  sable  brush  and  a  suitable 
spotting  material  than  can  be  accomplished  witli  a  pencil,  vet  such  is  the 
case.  The  brush  must  be  a  really  good  one,  however,  and  the  medium 
so  applied  as  just  to  give  the  desired  opacity.  When  undertaking 
this  work  a  beginner  is  sure  to  err  in  laying  the  colour  on  too  dense. 
In  most  cases  only  a  slight  modicum  is  required.  A  little  practice, 
however,  will  soon  teach  a  patient  worker  how  to  spot  out  pinholes 
with  a  brush.     It  needs  unlimited  patience. 

Another  case  which  recently  came  under  my  notice  was  that  where 
a  negative  was  marred  bv  a  hole  somewhat  larger  than  could  be 
classed  under  pinholes.  The  picture  in  question  was  a  seascape,  and 
my  friend  had  been  trying  hard  to  spot  it  out  until  he  quite  gave  it 
up.  I  at  once  saw  the  similarity  of  the  shape  of  the  flaw  to  that  of 
a  duck,  so  taking  a  finely  pointed  needle  a  few  touches  soon  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  that  picture  has  been  admired  for  its  duck  over 
and  over  again,  and  sells  well  at  the  present  moment.  When  sucli 
flaws  can  be  utilised  in  the  manner  described,  by  all  means  take 
advantage  of  them. 
Another  very  common  means  resorted  to  for  improving  certain 
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■f  nepitlre*  is  bl-ickinjf  out,  skiea  that  are  faulty  beinjf  a  \eiy 

-Temple  of  tbU  kind.      In  many  landscape  nopjlives  the 

.'  out  of  a'skj  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  difficulty,  for 

ir.-  II, .t  nmny  projection*  beyond  the  sky  line,  it  is'quite 

outline  wilh  »  brush  and  bLick  Tarnish,  or 

'  Jium;  but  in  cases  where,  say,  vessels' masfii , 

,'_fonn  out  prominently  into  the  sky,  it  is  nSxt  to 

k'ont  such  satisfactoiily.     When  such  happens,  it 

.  to  reffluve  the  faults  from  the  sky  and  then  proceed  to  gain 

by  rooan«  nf  a  transparency,  and  from  that  afwin  a  new  nepra- 

!indiicape  neL'atives  and  such-like  where  faulty 

•.  with  that  blocking  cut  is  of  service;   rery 

irchitectural,  engineerinff,  and   the  copying  of 

K.     In  f  hij  categorv  al.-o  may  be  included  the 

-  'inds  and   the  l)locking  out  of  statuary. 

»te«dy  hand,  and  clos;  application  to  do 

tf  Tarnish  comes  in  very  handy,  especially 

work,  but  where  very  fine  outlines  bate 

use  a  mixture  which  I  hare  found  very 

•f ui,  and  which  I  make  np  myself  as  followi>':— loto  a  little  flat 

place  a  small  quantity  of  red  ink,  then  break  up  a 


b. 


ihaf  will 
rood 
u.-h, 
liu^raphic 


■ul 


, up 

ik  and  put  the  same  into  tlie  buttU-.     Now  add  a 
\i  this  IS  well  mixed  we  hove  a  raixtur 
ther  brush  or  pen.     IVrhaps,  a! 
■  Jned  by  working  with  a  lin«>I,v  , 
^ve  aUu  fi'Und  for  very  minute  outlining  lUutali 
rka  Tery  well.  .Of  courae,  fuie  work  of  tliis  kind  requires  td 
:i  rstoiKbing  desk,  and  it  is  as  well  to  Im^-  frrlnt' 

iM||*iiT«  uwell  as  that  transmittal  tli.  eA- 

-'   -  to  s»e  beltt>-  ■    '•    -verlap  the  line.-.     >> 
of»stPOn_  ^>ectacle«  will  impro-' 

■^^ing  out  I  .v.;fly  bard  to  overcome,  .i.  ■ji.._, 

t-fcanilidiMas. - 

'Dsidaratioii  of  sucli  flaws  ns  aro° caused  br  acci- 
cb  as  scratcbi's,  cracks,  kc,  nnd  pt-rbftps  there  is 
ibltsomr  fault  to  remove  from  the  face  of  a 
'  uf  a  an»tch,  when  such  happens  to  be  in  such  a 
.  .0  its  prastDM  felt.  The  6Uinif  up  of  same  is  not 
adsd  with  oiMQue  marking*  nil  along  their  line,  and 
'1  appear  as  M(l  as  the  scratches  th^mselvrs.  When 
<p«  titer*  is  no  better  way  of  prooeediog  than  to 
theseratebes  with  as  lit'tle  overlap  as  pottible ; 
.1"'  >  >  >  timaspMciicr,  work  in  th'-  now  trans]>areut  de- 
nnally  pull  oil  a  naniivf.  In  tliis  roiioiii-r  much  may  be 
"OTv  a  sttrioDS  serstd  from  the  face  of  a  valuable  picture. 
"fatiTes  may  also  be  tmled  in  a  similar  way,  an<l  when 
neimtire  has  been  secared  (provided  the  crack  has  not 
.  an  opetBtor  nay  proceed  to  strip  the  film  from  the 
>wn  npoa  •  new  plate  which  ha'<  k-en  prepared  with 
<lioa  and  gebtine,  or,  wbat  ix  perhaps  simpler  sUU, 
'in?  »kin  may  be  brougbt  into  requisition.  It  is  not 
'  •■Xpert  at  stripping  an  ordinary-  gelatine 
.  who  have  never  tried  it  shuulil  practice 
V  a  1 1  le.  The  opermtioo  is  perf onned  as  follows : 
ked,  must  fitat  be  attachra  to  another  sheet  of 
Tliis  can  be  done  in  sevcval  wars,  by  glue  or 
'.  Wb>-n  firmly  fixed  and  bound  together,  the 
ki  coati.d  witb  •  nod  thick  c<«ting  oi  enamel 
coDodion.  When  set,  this  is  washed  under  the  tap  till  all  gieaaiiiesa 
has  dlMfpearetl. 

Tbe  M^'  II  placed  into  a  rery  weak  solution  of  hydro- 

floorie  aetd  i  star  strength  than  four  drachms  to  ten  ounces 

of  watar^  This  sulution  must  De  contained  in  a  leaden  or  rubber 
tray.  After  a  short  time  it  will  be  obaerred  that  the  edge  or  cornets 
of  the  negative  will  begin  to  leave  the  glaas.  Now  a  clean,  stout  piece 
of  while  writing  or  other  suitable  paper  most  be  laid  Hat,  and  the 
nrntire,  removed  face  down  from  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  is  brought 
and  hdd  aaon  the  white  peper,  aitd  the  surfaces  squeegeed  into  con- 
tact alightijr.  The  ed|(ee  of  the  glaas  are  then  su'ued,  and  with  one  or 
two  TigbtoM  shalwa  if  all  has  gone  well— it  will  be  found  that  the 
fibs  leiraa  iU  original  glMS  support  and  attaches  itself  temporarily  to 
the  while  yayar  «mart.  A  pnpand  sheet  of  glaas  having  been 
provided  Monhand  to  rec.iv.-  the  film  upon,  by  first  rubbing  the 
•vface  with  French  i '  'ten  ccJlodionismg  and  giving  a  final 

coating  of  a  thick  sultii  i  tine,  is  now  tauo  and  immersed  in 

a  diah  of  clean  water  until  tlie  surface  becomes  somewhat  tacky ;  this 
is  then  laid  fiat  on  the  table,  and  the  surface  fiooded  with  quite  a  pool 
nf  water.  The  film  and  peper  are  then  gra«pe<l,  and  by  a  dexterous 
moTemrant  are  turned  np  and  drawn  on  to  th<-  gelatine  surface  and 
'i  ialo  coataet,  the  paper  afienruds  being  remoTed  and,  if 


Of!  ••■me  nt^  ■■ 
— Thaacgat 
slaMof  the 
Nndhnwwii 
fata  of  the 


deair^when  dry,  the  whole  can  be  stripped  off  the  glass  and  tie 
negatiye.recovered  in  the  shape  of  a  film  alone.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is 
not  tlie  most  comfortable  sgent  to  work  with,  and  due  care  must  be 
taken  when  usin^  it.  After  several  trials,  however,  but  very  few 
failures  will  result,  npd  the  operation  reduced  to  one  of  certainty. 

Some  workers  use  Eastman  films  in  this  operation,  but  the  -clean 
white  paper  does  first-rate  to  keep  the  film  on  until  it  is  brought  into 
contact  with  its  final  suj^ort. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  methods  which  in  my  hands  I  have,  and  do, 
from  time  to  time,  brih*  into  play  when  dealing  with  negatives  that 
require  doctoring.  In  neariy  every  case  there  will  be  much  that  will 
occur  to  the  mind  9f  an  operatot  that  is  almost  impossible  to  record 
in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  In  conclnding  tliese  articles,  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  say,  that  before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  inethods  of 
doctoring  study  the  case  well;  and  having  done  so,  and  made  Up 
j-our  mind  what  is  best  to  be  done,  set  about  it  with  confidence,  for 
without  doubt  much  better  work  will  result  than  would*  be  the  case 
when  a  worker  approaches  the  thing  timidly. 

T.  N.  AnMSTEONG. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Conclusion. 
In  our  last  paper  we  concluded  our  second  prtinting,  and  I  think,  with 
certain  rational  modifications,  there  is  nothing  laid  down  for  the 
legitimate  produjtion  of  a  water-colour  portrait  that  cannot  be 
applied,  with  equal  advantage,  to  the  painting  of  a  similar  portrait 
upon  a  photographic  base.  I  see  no  very  strong  reason,  therefore, 
if  we  treat  both  pictures  virtually  the  s.ime,  why  both  should  not 
possess  sufiicient  merit  to  be  classed  as  works  of  art.  To  my  think- 
ing, if  there  be  any  argument  at  all  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  more- 
likely  to  reflect  unfavourably  upon  the  artist  than  upon  the  ivork  he 
produces.  In  other  words,  it  is  more  likely  that  a  man  who  onli/ 
paints  upon  a  photographic  base  may  be  somewhat  less  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  being  called  an  artist  than  that  his  works  should  possess 
so  little  merit  as  to  be  unworthy  to  be  classed  as  a  work  of  art.  This 
would  appear  more  evident  if  we  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  upon  the  merits  of  a  work  without  knowing  whetlier  or  not; 
photTgraphy  had  lent  a  helping  hand.  We  will  now  push  along  with 
our  third  paintiiit/  and  the  general  finishing  of  our  work. 

Having  before  us  now  a  picture  with  a  generally  harmonious  tone, 
all  over  it,  we  will  at  once  see  tliere  is  a  lack  of  vigour  and  force, 
which  we  must  try  to  alter.  This  we  can  do  by  taking  out  the  high 
lights  and  putting  in  the  strong  "  darks,'"  w-ithout  which  no  pictoie- 
possesses  finish  or  solidity.  It  will,  however,  be  well,  before  attackifig 
these  points,  to  generally  look  over  our  entire  face,  starting  from  th* 
forehead  and  proceeding  downwardi?,  tho'roughly  Jinishing  as  we  go 
along.  lu  doing  this  the  directions  laid  down  for  the  second  painting 
will  carry  us  through,  only  in  Jining  up  the  face  we  must  place  our 
work  beticten  the  hatching  already  on  or  we  may  deepen  the  colour, 
and  this  would  result  iu  heaviness.  It  will  be  worth  noting  that  if 
our  shadow-tint  above  the  eye  should  be  too  purple  we  must  correct 
it  with  a  greenish  tint ;  if  too  green  we  should  use  Jlesh  colout 
instead.  If  we  wish  to  lower  the  blue  of  the  iris  use  sepia  and  cobalt 
in  judicious  proportions.  This  applies  equally  to  the  white  of  the  eye. 
We  must  paint  the  eyelashes  with  sepia,  not  trying  to  put  in  eacll 
hair,  but,  broadly,  as  if  we  were  painting  a  shadow. 

Assuming  that  we  have  given  due  attention  to  these  points  we 
come  to  the  high  lights,  winch  we  must  take  out  before  we  go  any 
further.  A  good  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows : — Take  a  clean 
brush, dip  it  in  water;  with  this  mark  out  accurately  the  form  of  the 
light  to  be  taken  out.  This  done,  rub  quickly  (but  in  a  horizontal 
direction)  with  a  soft  clean  rag.  This  will  have  the  desired  effect ;  if 
more  light  be  required  it  can  be  repeated.  If  the  outline  of  this  light 
should  oe  too  hard  we  must  soften  it  by  working  upon  the  edges 
with  the  adjacent  colours.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  in  nature  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  outline,  so  wo  should  try  to  make  all  our  tinti 
blend  softly  one  into  the  other. 

This  done,  we  proceed  to  soften  and  round  every  part  that  seems 
to  require  it.  Keep  before  us  the  fact,  too,  that  shadows  also  indicate 
form,  therefore  we  must  paint  them  full  in  colour,  exact  in  forin,  an4 
warm  in  tone.  If  our  shadows  be  too  jmrple  we  must  neutrsSise 
them  with  green,  if  the  reverse,  that  is,  too  green,  wort  upon  them 
with  purple,  and  if  they  are  too  blue  hatch  them  with  orange.  A  tint 
for  the  Utter  purpose  may  be  made  from  Venetian  red  and  yellow. 

For  all  retiring  points  of  our  portrait  grey  must  be  largely  used, 
as  snch  we  will  find  in  nature.  The  comers  of  the  mouth  will  require, 
no  doubt,  a  few  touches  of  shadow  colour,  and  the  edges  of  same 
softened  by  a  delicate  blue  or  grey.    The  ear  is  always  semi-trans- 
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p«rent,  and  should  be  painted  with  a  Tiew  to  preserrinjr  this  quality. 
The  shadows  of  the  ear  should  always  be  warm  if  not  red. 

If  any  of  our  work  should  appear  coarse  or  wiry,  we  can  soften  this 
by  applying  plain  water  with  a  clean  brush  and  wiping  off  quickly 
■with  a  clean  rag  and  then  replacing  as  much  of  the  colour  as  we  may 
think  necessary.  This  mostly  refers  to  a  more  or  lees  fair  head,  but 
judiciously  thought  over  can  be  modified  to  suit  all  complexions.  The 
light  in  the  eye  should  be  put  in  with  the  point  of  the  brush  charged 
with  Chinese  white.  As  water  colours  dry  without  a  gloss,  a  little 
gam  may  be  used  in  the  strong  shadows  to  give  depth  and  trans- 
parency, but  should  be  used  sparingly  and  nevtr  until  the  picture  is 
united  a^  regards  the  painting. 

ArViti  tliis  we  will  conclude,  and  I  trust  wliat  I  have  laid  down 
and  we  have  figuratively  done  together  will  have  appeared  suflidently 
clear  to  all  who  have  been  good  enough  to  follow  these  papers.  I 
have  always  had  a  stroBg  opinion  regarding  coloured  photographs, 
and  know  artists  perfectly  capable  to  paint  from  the  me  who  turn 
out  portraits  on  a  photographic  base  with  all  the  freedom  and  vigour 
of  their  so-called  genuine  portraits.  Works  by  such  artists  as  I  have 
in  my  eye  while  I  write  are  more  deserving  to  be  classed  as  works  of 
art  than  under  the  contemptuous  title  of  coloured  photographs. 

Bkdmond  Babrktt. 


PAiJIS  liXHIBITION,  1889, -PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKING. 

Abtisak's  Kepobt  to  the  Mansion  Housb  Com.mitteb. 

Exhibition — Goupil  Sr  Co. — Commencing  with  the  Exhibition.  I 
may  dismiss  it  in  a  few  words,  as  there  were  not  any  firms,  either 
English  or  foreign,  exhibiting  the  process  or  method  of  producing 
process  blocks ;  and  only  one  French  firm — that  of  Boussod,  Valadon, 
et  Cie.,  successors  to  Goupil  et  Cie. — that  had  an  exhibit  of  specimens 
of  process  block  work.  Theee  certainly  were  very  fine  specimens  of 
photogravwe.  I  might  mention  those  that  struck  my  attention; 
they  were  all  produced  from  wash-drawings  by  the  artist  named :  An 
Oriental  Scene,  by  E.  L.  Weeks ;  Horses  and  Foals,  by  11.  Goubie ; 
Tjco  Children  Asleep,  by  L.  Perrault;  The  Sailor's  Wi/e,(mi  Pushing 
off  the  Boat,  by  G.  Haguette.  There  was  but  little  in  them  to  show 
tie  method  of  production  ;  but  they  were  most  probably  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  grain-screen  method  in  the  camera.  They  were  printed 
on  fine  thin  paper  and  then  mounted  on  cardboard.  There  were  also 
other  results  produced  by  the  half-tint  process  in  colours  of  an 
artistic  nature.     This  exhibit  was  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery. 

Illustrated  London  News  and  Artists'  Dratoinffs. — There  were  some 
very  good  specimens  of  wash-drawings,  suitable  for  the  half-tint 
process,  in  the  Illustrated  London  N»ws  exhibit,  by  Forester  & 
Woodall,  the  shadows  not  being  too  heavy  and  the  high  lie^hts  being 
toned  down.  Tliis  may  be  of  some  use  to  artists  who  wish  to  draw 
for  the  half-tint  process.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the 
conditions  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results  for  line  work,  as  fre- 
quently drawings  are  made  not  at  all  suitable.  White  cardboard 
should  be  used,  and  a  black  ink  that  dries  a  dead  colour,  not  glossy. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  little  gamboge  or  sepia  in  the  ink.  If  the 
drawing  has  to  be  much  redu<»d  the  lines  should  be  thick  and  wide 
apart,  mat  is,  the  work  should  not  be  too  fine.  These  hints,  if  acted 
on,  would  prevent  both  the  artist  and  the  process  being  brought  into 
dieieputo. 

Obtaining  Irfformation. — It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
formation of  the  process  as  worked  by  different  firms  in  Paris ;  for 
although  there  are  no  secrets  in  the  methods  used  in  the  trade,  the 
details  on  which  so  much  depends,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
are  kept  to  themselves  by  the  various  firms.  On  the  whole,  the 
methods  used  by  firms  in  Paris  and  London  are  the  same  in  principle 
and  general  application. 

Iriformation  Obtained. — For  much  of  the  following  information  I 
am  indebted  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Krakow  &  Michel,  Itue  de  Fleurus, 
and  to  M.  F.  Perriot,  Secretary  of  the  Photogravure  Society  of  Paris ; 
and,  for  confirmatory  knowledge,  to  the  book  published  by  the  Labour 
Bureau,  containing  the  answers  to  questions  addressed  to  various 
trade  societies. 

Visiting  Workshops. — Application  was  made  to  the  following  firms 
for  information  and  permission  to  visit  their  workshops,  with  the 
result  that  a  favourable  reply  was  received  from  Messrs.  Krakow; 
and  an  answer  from  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  et  Cie.,  that  it  was 
not  their  custom  to  give  information,  or  to  allow  visits  to  their 
ateliers,  although  they  answered  a  few  of  the  questions  addressed 
to  them ;  also  from  Messrs.  Dutheil,  stating  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me' to  vitit  their  place.     From  tho  others  no  reply  was  received. 

The  firms  written  to  were : — 


Firms  applied  to. — 1.  Messrs.  Krakow;  'J.  Boussod,  Valadon,  et 
Cie. ;  3.  Dutheil ;  4.  i",  Dumont  fils ;  fl.  Garnier ;  6.  Lef  man  ;  7. 
Minot;  8.  L.  Holla;  9.  Uose  Victor;  10.  Clicherie  Generale;  11. 
MJchelet. 

Quality  of  Work — Materials  Employed. — The  work  turned  out  by 
Parisian  firms  is  certainly  as  good,  and  sometimes  better,  than  by 
Ixindon  ones ;  but  tho  materials  employed  and  the  methods  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  same.  No  jirocess  depending  on  any  new 
principle  is  employed  ;  the  improvement  being  more  in  the  manipula- 
tion, depending  on  the  individual  workman  and  the  time  taken,  which 
is  a  little  longer  than  is  usual  in  England. 

Trices — Cost. — This  is  a  difficult  subject  to  report  on,  although  it 
is  a  very  important  one,  prices  varying  as  they  do  in  London,  de- 
pending on  the  kind  of  work,  the  qualiU-,  and  the  trouble  and  time 
taken  in  obtaining  a  result.  There  are,  I  am  informed,  firms  in  Paris 
that  take  in  any  kind  of  work,  cutting  down  the  prices  and  obtaining 
inferior  results.  Still,  as  a  criterion,  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
work  is  frequently  sent  to  I'aris  from  England,  but  seldom  or  never  to 
London  from  France,  which  shows  that  the  prices  are  less,  and  the 
quality  as  good  in  Paris. 

Wages — Mode  of  Payment. —  Wages  are  paid  on  the  Saturday,  with 
the  exception  of  the  photographers,  who  are  paid  monthly.  Photo- 
graphers are  paid  14/.  10*.  per  month  by  one  firm.  The  amount 
varies  in  Paris  from  1(V.  10».  to  18/.  lo».  per  month.  Printers  are  paid 
about  the  same  as  operators.  Transferrers  can  earn  from  21.  \0s.  to 
3/.  10«.  per  week,  and  the  lithographic  artists  from  2/.  to  3/.  \0s.  per 
week.  Engravers  receive  from  '21.  to  •il.  10».  weekly.  There  are 
about  ten  engravers  in  Paris  who  earn  3/.  \%s.  weekly.  They  are  all 
paid  in  hard  cash.  In  two  firms  the  men,  1  understand,  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  employer,  and  the  employers  insure  the  lives  of  their 
employes.  There  are  no  fines  in  the  trade.  It  is  not  the  custom  in 
France  to  give  any  notice  on  either  side,  and  the  engagement  may  be 
broken  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Hours  of  Work. — The  hours  of  work  throughout  the  trade  are  ten  ; 
this  is  the  usual  time  for  most  trades  in  Paris.  In  one  house  they 
commence  at  seven  and  leave  off  at  six  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter 
they  work  from  eight  to  seven.  They  have  an  hour,  from  twelve  till 
one,  for  dinner.  There  is  no  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  although 
Sunday  is  usually  a  rest  day,  in  one  firm  they  work  on  that  day  if 
necessary.  They  have  about  seven  days'  holiday  per  year.  Overtime 
is  worked  and  paid  for  at  2id.  extra  per  hour  over  the  ordinary  time 
rate.  There  is  work  all  the'year ;  but  for  about  two  months  trade  is 
somewhat  slack. 

Piecework. — There  is  no  piecework ;  it  has  been  tried  by  the  em- 
ployers,  but  has  not  proved  a  success.  There  are  no  sweaters  or 
jobbers,  but  there  is  the  usual  division  of  work — photographers, 
etchers,  mounters,  &c. 

Female  and  Juvenile  Labour — Apjjrentices.—TheTe  is  no  female  or 
very  young  juvenile  labour.  There  are  a  few  apprentices  who  are 
paid  from  4s.  to  12«.  Gd.  per  week.  They  earn  about  4i>.  2d.  per  week 
for  the  first  year,  10*.  second  year,  and  12«.  (id.  the  third  year,  besides 
which  they  have  a  Christmas-box,  and  also  encouragement  money  if 
they  become  useful.  There  is  no  premium  paid,  and  the  agreement 
is  usually  for  three  years,  commencuig  generally  at  about  fourteen ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  apprenticeship  as  in  England  does  not 
exist  in  France ;  there  is  only  a  mutual  arrangement,  but  it  cannot  be 
legally  enforced  by  either  side,  and  can  therefore  be  broken  at  any 
moment.  Improvers  are  paid  about  2.5s.  per  week.  The  head  of  one 
firm  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  paid  to  employ  much  juvenile 
labour ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  correct  if  the  best  work  is  desired. 

Power. — Steam  power  is  largely  used  for  driving  the  dynamos  for 
lighting  purposes,  lithographic  machines,  etching  boxes,  and  saws. 

Manner  of  Life — Living — House  Pent. — They  have  only  two  meals 
a  day  in  Paris ;  one  from  twelve  to  one,  and  the  other  after  half-past 
six.  Their  meals  are  principally  obtained  at  the  restaurant,  or  from 
the  cookshop,  very  little  cooking  being  done  at  home.  In  the  early 
morning  they  have  a  cup  of  coffee  or  wine,  and  a  very  little  to  eat ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  same  while  they  are  working.  There  is  no 
tea-meal  or  supper,  as  we  have  in  England.  As  to  cost  of  living  and 
house  rent,  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  subject,  varying  as  it  does  with 
the  ideas  of  the  individual ;  but  while  living  is  about  the  same  ns  in 
England,  house  rent  is  higher  and  clothing  dearer — living  costs  about 
7s.  per  week,  and  rent  is  from  Is.  to  4«.  per  week  higher  than  in 
London  for  the  same  accommodation,  workmen  live  principally  in 
flats,  there  being  very  few  small  houses  as  in  London.  Their  families 
are  not  so  large  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  England.  Travelling  is 
cheap  by  tram,  'bus,  or  boat. 

Photography. — Steinhill's  lenses  are  chiefly  used  in  copying.  Nega- 
tives are  taken  up  to  about  24  x  22.  The  wet  collodion  process  is 
principally  used  as  in  England.     Bitumen  is  largely  used  for  printing 
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OB  nne.    In  one  firm,  besides  printing  on  zinc,  tbe  following 
known  method  \s  \ugtAj  used : — Take  an  ordinary  negative  and 


print 


on  pboto-traaafer  paper,  transfer  to  stone,  touch  up  and  make  perfect, 
pull  transfer,  and  truisfer  to  linc,  and  etch  in.  This  has  advantages 
if  tbe  original  is  imperfect ;  but  printing  dipuct  on  the  zinc  is  better 
if  the  original  is  good,  as  in  tbe  tranaferrings  one  is  liable  to  lose  some 
of  the  work,  as  wtU  as  thicken  tbe  lines.  In  one  firm  an  ordinary 
camera  in  not  emplojed ;  tbe  dark  room  is  used  instead,  the  lens  being 
fixed  on  the  wall,  the  copying  bokrd  consisting  of  an  iron  framework 
farrriBg  the  board,  and  running  backwards  and  forwards  on  rails. 
Inside  the  room,  the  ordinary  dJark  sBde,  carriers,  and  bellows  are 
dispensed  with,  tbe  foeoasing  sezeen  and  the  plates  being  inserted  in 
«  framework  with  moreable  tides,  so  as  to  take  any  size  passes.  This 
plan  hat  advantages  over  the  ordinary  way.  Tlie  negatives  were  taken 
on  iiUte  ^aas,  neuly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  were  of  a  black  colour 
»ai  rery  good  qoalitT.  In  the  tame  firm,  for  half-tint  work,  they 
printed  oa  copper,  affirming  that,  although  it  was  more  expensive 
than  tine,  better  results  were  prodneed.  The  Brush  dynamo  is 
principaUy  used.  In  one  firm  the  Daboaq  electric  lamps  were  used, 
but  tbejr  an  no  bettsr  than  the  ordinary  type  employed  in  England. 

Btekmf.—Two  Urge  pktes  are  oontidered  a  fair  day's  work,  and 
but  little  small  wotk  seems  to  be  done.  The  boxes  are  driven  bv 
steam  power ;  the  method  is  Tery  simple.  A  long  iron  rod  is  kep't 
teTolving  by  a  stnut  from  a  pulley;  on  this,  at  intervals,  are  fixed 
<wwtifc  pieees.  These  alternately  posh  up  and  let  down  the  boxes 
tmder  wfaick  they  are  placed,  impartiag  to  them  a  rocking  motion, 
frhich  is  mote  icgular  and  leas  liable  to  stoppage  than  by  using  hand 
power.  The  boxes  are  stopped  b^  a  lerer,  which  takes  them  oil  the 
rod.  Oottapereh*  is  used  for  lining  the  boxes;  it  is  said  to  wtth- 
ataad  the  acid  better  than  pitch,  one  box  having  been  in  use  for  eight 
years  only  h«Tin{(  had  a  few  repairs.  The  ordi^ry  method  of  etching 
with  nitne  aeid  is  nasd. 

MiMnthf. — Moantiag  is  done  on  mahogany  as  in  England.  A 
«irealar  saw  b  osed  for  catting  tke  wood,  Init  a  fret  saw  for  the  zinc. 
The  fret  taw  te<>ms  to  have  adTantSM  over  the  circiibu'  taw,  as  it  is 
able  to  cut  roun<l  comers  more  easflr.  These  are  driren  by  steam 
powar.  A  hand  drill  is  used  for  mailing  the  holes  in  the  metal  pre- 
Tiooa  to  ■williig,  aad  a  piaae,  ranning  in  a  groore,  is  used  for 
pkaeia*  the  ddea  flf  tke  SBK. 

Wtrk  M  iVw  /or  EnfUtlumem  Trmlf  Hvriety.—l  was  informed 
that  EWlishmea  who  knew  the  prooest  well,  and  were  good  work- 
■so, eowd  obtain  amphmnent  in  Paris:  but  it  would  be  well  to 
«pply  to  the  Chambrs  S;mdieale  of  Photograveurs,  by  whom  a 
rtgiatry  aad  hiring  book  m  kept.  The  Secntaiy  is  M.  F.  Perriot, 
and  the  addieM  is  Bourse  du  Travail,  S5,  Jean  Jaeques  Ronateau 
<Baieaall). 

.^ImTMaii.— .\lthoiigh  there  w  no  American  exhibit  in  the  Exhibi- 
tkw,  1  shoold  UIm  to  araw  attention  to  the  fine  specimens  of  the  half- 
tiat  Moetss  in  Ameriean  periodicals.  I  need  only  mr-ntion  fWr 
ami  /Vm*,  T%«  Amtrietm  Art  PHnfer,  7*e  Mantl  Vriuter,  The 
Amtriam  Ammual  tf  FhUajfrnplky,  and  Annual  <>/  Anthony't  Photo- 
frtflkt  BttlkHm.  Thflss  au  eontain  numerous  specimens  of  work  by 
Atriwn  •ngraTsn  and  printat*. 

n*  Am  naaKties  Ot  thtta  SMomens  mar  be  largely  attributed  to 
the  good  roUsd  paper,  black  ink,  and  careful  printing,  to  all  of  which 
it  wul  be  aseesaaiy  for  Eogiiah  printers  to  pay  more  attention,  to  as 
to  gat  aqaally  good  ictalta.  As  spseimens  of  Enirlish  process  work, 
od^t  ba  ■srtioasd  the  Omidt  to  tJtt  /tov  ErtAMm.  in  Kiglish, 
pnMad  br  W.  Clowes  k  Sons.  Tkis,  altboogh  good,  lacks  the  dean- 
MM  nd  MOiaaey  of  the  Amarieaa  aiodactioaa.  At  the  same  time, 
I  ■■JMHsBii  tha  priM  for  a  proeeai  Hock  is  grestar  in  America  than 
{■  bglaad ;  b«t  aa  cheap  aad  HMljr  oMwIly  go  together,  it  would  be 
kattir  to  par  moia  and  IwTe  fner  nmaiht. 

Map  won  is  largely  dcaie  by  one  flm.  dnc  blocks  for  chromo  work 
aad  anaie  work  oj  another.  For  mnsie  work  the  usual  method  is 
(tactised ;  lines  are  cat  in  a  lead  alloy  plate,  the  notes,  &c.,  being 
poaebed  in  by  a  special  punch.  A  tiansfer  is  taken  from  the  plate 
and  trantltnad  to  tine,  which  is  etched  in  the  uinal  way. 

As  Iha  films  visited  were,  I  anderttaod,  the  best  in  Paris,  there 
was  not  mwh  opportaaity  of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the 
cheaper  kind  of  work  4one. 

On  the  whole,  tfcs  eondhioaa  of  work  and  the  workmen  are  pretty 
nearly  th«  sama  ia  Loadoa  aaA  Pims.  Although  the  wages  are 
dightly  hifber,  the  boms  are  Iobbm,  being  at  least  sixty  per  week  in 
Ivis  to  Cprty-niae  in  London,  and  the  entire  expense  of  living  would 
be  foond  digfatl^  higher  in  Paris  than  in  London.  It  seems  to  me 
thst  acm  attention  should  be  oaid  here  to  the  artistic  side,  and  to 
the  ptintiiig  of  tbe  finished  bloelc  in  the  letterpress  machine,  and  we 
I  aqnal  onr  French  neighbours  and  .4merican  cousins. 

H.  Q.  AVaux.      I 


NOTES  UPON  A  PEOPOSED  PHOTOGBAPBJC  SUBVEY  OF 
WAEWICKSHIEE.* 

Itoman  Warwiekthire.—kK  Julius  Caesar  (n.c.  55)  did  not  advance  north 
of  the  Thames,  his  famous  ■'  Commentaries  "  tell  ns  nothing  directly  of 
Central  England.  But  a  later  Eoman  leader,  Ostorius  Scapula,  estab- 
lishcd  a  line  of  forts  along  the  Severn  in  a.d.  50 ;  and  he  and  his  suoceE- 
sors  daring  the  next  four  centuries  made  those  famous  "  Boman  roads  " 
which  were  indispensable  to  the  conqacst  of  the  country.  Three  famous 
Boman  roads  run  throagh  Warwickshire.  The  most  important  is  the 
Watling-street,  which  extended  from  Eichborough,  in  Kent,  to  Chester. 
It  enters  Warwickshire  near  Eugby,  and  from  thence  to  Atherstone  it 
separates  the  county  from  Leicestershire.  At  High  Cross,  about  half- 
way between  the  two  towns,  the  Watling-street  ia  crossed  by  another 
Boman  road,  called  "  The  Fosse-Way,"  which  extends  thence  to  Stretton 
nnder-Fosse,  in  the  south-west  of  Warwickshire,  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 
It  runs  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  with  deep  cut- 
tings and  many  picturesque  views ;  a  true  "  old-world  "  road,  and  but 
little  frequented  now.  Who  will  walk  its  length  with  a  camera  and  re 
snscitate  the  Eoman  ?  I  knew  this  "  old  Fosse  Eoad  "  well  when  I  lived 
in  Leicester,  and  antiquaries  have  traced  it  all  the  way  from  Cornwall  to 
Lincoln. 

But  the  Boman  road  best  known  to  dwellers  in  Birmingham  is  the 
Icknield-street  (or  Byknield-street,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  road  of  the  same  name).  It  enters  the  county  in 
the  south  at  Bidford,  and  runs  nearly  due  north  through  Birmingham 
(where  one  long  street  still  bears  the  name),  to  meet  the  Watling-street 
at  Wall  (the  lioman  station  of  Etocctum),  near  Lichfield.  For  three 
miles  in  Sutton  Park,  on  the  north  of  Birmingham,  the  line  of  this  fine 
old  road  is  quije  distinct  at  to  direction,  width,  and  level,  although  it  is, 
of  course,  grass-covered.  Beyond  Warwickshire  this  Byknield-street  ex- 
tended to  Gloucester  and  St.  David's  in  the  one  direction,  and  to  the 
Hambcr,  and  thence  to  the  Tyne,  in  the  other. 

Besides  the  Eoman  roads,  practically  the  only  certain  traces  left  of  the 
Bomans  in  Warwickshire  are  the  Boman  rectangular  camps,  or  fortified 
stations,  at  Manduessedum  (close  to  Mancetter),  and  at  Oldbuiy,  in  the 
tame  district ;  with  another  at  Chesterton,  on  the  Fosse-Way,  six  miles 
tOQth-east  of  Warwick.  These  camps  are  well-defined,  grassy  mounds 
or  "walls"  of  earth,  enclosing  a  large  central  area.  They  will  not  be 
easy  to  photograph,  and  the  best  time  for  securing  their  outlines  will 
probably  be  either  early  or  late  in  the  day,  when  shadows  will  accentuate 
their  outlines. 

Other  important  Boman  stations  are  believed  to  have  existed  at  Pric- 
tidium  (Warwick),  Tripontium  (Cave's  Inn,  near  Bugby), Alsuna  ( Alcaster), 
Bennones,  or  Vcnnones  (High  Cross  or  Cloudesley  Bush). 

Boman  remains,  coins,  pottery,  *o.,  have  also  been  dug  up  at  Brinklow, 
Monk's  Kirby,  and  Wibtoft.  These  latter  relics  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
persed, and  are  probably  now  lost  to  ns.  They  could  all  have  been  pre- 
served and  collected  for  purposes  of  study  by  their  reproduction  by  pho- 
togn^iby.  In  the  Warwick  Museum  there  is  a  Boman  tomb,  or  sarco- 
phagus, found  near  Alcester. 

Stij:oH  Warwickehire.— The  Bomans  were  little  more  than  visitors  to 
Warwickshire,  and  they  probably  seldom,  if  ever,  penetrated  the  recesses 
of  Arden.  Aftor  their  departure  in  449  a.d.,  they  were  succeeded  by  tbe 
Saxons,  who  "  came  to  stay."  And  yet  the  Saxons  cannot  be  said,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  tbe  term,  to  have  "  conquered "  the  Midlands.  The 
tribe  of  Angles  (from  North  Germany),  who  landed  on  our  eastern  coasts, 
very  slowly  advanced  inland,  and  only  by  slow  degrees  gained  power  over, 
and  amalgamated  with — rather  than  subdued — the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
Arden. 

Warwickshire  formed  a  pnrt  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which 
flourished  under  Cridda,  Ethelbald,  and  Offa,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
centnries ;  after  which  the  eight  Saxon  sub-kingdoms  (the  Heptarchy) 
united  to  form  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  (827-1066). 

Many  of  the  tnmuli  or  mounds  of  earth  (sometimes  so  large  as  to  be 
actually  small  hills)  which  stud  the  surface  of  Warwickshire,  contain  the 
remuns  of  Saxon  chiefs ;  but  without  actual  exploration  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  Saxon  from  the  Celtic  tnmuli.  At  WaJton,  near  Wellesbourne 
a  Saxon  grave,  which  was  opened  in  1774,  contained  "  three  skulls  lying 
in  a  row,  with  two  Saxon  jewels  set  in  gold,  one  with  an  opal  and  two 
rubies,  and  the  other  adorned  on  both  sides  with  a  cross,  between  two 
mde  human  figures,  with  a  sword  or  lance  at  the  outer  hand  of  each." 
Iron  swords  and  the  iron  bosses  of  shields  are  also  commonly  found  in 
Saxon  interments  ;  while  stone  implements,  &c.,  accompany  the  bonea  of 
the  Celts. 

It  ia  probable  that  daring  the  next  few  years  many  of  the  as  yet  un- 
disturbed tumuli  will  be  explored ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
photographs  will  be  taken,  recording  each  stage  of  the  operations,  and 
especially  aa  show^ing  the  positions  of  the  interred  skeletons,  whether 
lying  on  the  side  or  back,  and  with  legs  drawn  up  or  extended,  as  each  of 
these  points  appears  to  have  characterised  different  times  and  different 
nations. 

Of  undoubted  Saxon  remains  we  can  only  point  to  two  places  in 
Warwickshire.  The  first  of  these  is  at  Tamworth  Castle,  just  mthin  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  where  the  "  herring-bone  work  "  ir 

*  Concluded  from  pafce  830. 
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the  base  of  tlio  lower  wall  is  very  characteristic.  The  second  example  is 
at  W'ooton-Wawen,  where  the  lower  half  of  the  church  tower  is  certainly 
of  Baxon  masonry.  In  each  of  these  oases  wo  want  photographs  taken 
from  a  moderate  distance,  showing  the  entire  building,  Ac,  and  also 
several  near  views  in  which  each  stone  would  be  distinctly  represented. 
The  best  evidenoe  of  the  complete  colonisation  of  Warwickshire  by  the 
Saxons  consists  in  the  numerous  Saxon  place-names  which  still  remam. 
The  names  of  the  rivers  and  hills— as  Arden,  Avon,  Eea,  Jtc— arc  cer- 
tainly Celtic,  but  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  have  the  truly  Saxon 
affixes  of  "  ham,"  "ton,"  "ley,"  "thoir*,"  &c.  It  is  now  pretty  weU 
acknowledged  that  the  name  of  our  new  ci^— Birmingham— represents 
the  dwelling-place  (ham)  of  the  tribe  or  descendants  {ing)  of  Beorm  ;  the 
said  Beorm  or  Biorn  being  a  Saxon  chieftain.  -,    ,   ' 

The  Danes,  who  ravaged  the  east  and  south  ofEngland  so  unmercifully 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  are  thought  not  to  have  advanced  beyond 
Bngby,  the  termination  by  being  distinctively  Danish.  The  gigantic 
ruddy  animal  which  (carved  out  in  the  turf)  ornaments  the  V  Vale  of  Bed 
Horse,"  near  Kineton,  in  the  south-east  of  the  county,  may  be  either  of 
Saxon  or  of  Celtic  age,  although  there  is  a  legend  which  assigns  it  to  Neville, 
Earl  of  Wanvick,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Neville  may  perhaps  have 
"scoured"*  it. 

In  the  same  direction,  and  just  on  the  county  boundary,  are  the  famous 
EoUright  Stones,  some  of  which  are  seven  feet  in  height.  They  resemble 
somewhat  the  famous  stone  circles  (Druidical)  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury, 
and  are  more  probably  of  Celtic  rather  than,  of  Saxon  times. 

The  famous  legend  of  Lady  Godiya  belongs  to  the  .very  close  of  the 
Saxon  period.  Godiva  (properly  Godgiv.a)  .was  the  wife  of  Leofric,  a 
powerful  Saxon  noble  who  died  in  1057.  He  and  his  wife  richly  endowed 
a  monastery  and  church  at  Coventry;  and  Dugdale  records  that  in  & 
stained-glass  window  in  Trinity  Church,  Coventry,  the  stout  earl  and  bis 
fair  wiie  are  depicted,  the  former  bearing  in  his  hand  a  scroll  with  the.m- 
scription:; —  ,      ..  j, ■...■. 

,     "I,  L^rich«,•fQrtile^ov.^  of  tliee 
Dqe  mftke  Cpventre  Jpl-free.;" 

As  in  teofric's  time  the  population  ot  Coventry  was  only  35D,  jvhilp  the 
'  houses  were  but  one  storey  high,  with  a  door  and  no  windqii-s,  the  Je^enp  , 
of  "  Peeping  Tom  "  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredible.  As  a  fact,  th^, 
tale  probably  originated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceutuiy... 
Possibly  some  iuture  historian  will  find  in  "  Peeping  Tom  "  tlie  prototype ; 
of  the  man  who  carries  a  detective  camera. 

Many  Saxon  laws  and  customs  have  survived  down  to  our.  own  times  ; 
and  to  the  Saxon  rulers,  in  fact,  we  owe  the  very  outlining  of  our  county, 
as  indicated  by  the  word  " shire."  They  divided  the  "shire"  into  large 
divisions  called  "  Hundreds,"  and  in  Warwickshire  we  have  :— 

I.— Hundred    of    Hemlingford,    including   Birmingham,    Solihull, 
Atherstone,  Tamworth,  &c. 
II.— Hundred  of  Barlichway,  including  Alcester,  Stratlpfd,  Henley- 

in-Arden,  &c. 
HI.— Hundred  of  Kington  (or  Kineton),  including  Warwick  and  the 

south-east  of  the  county. 
IV.— Hundred  of  Knightlow,  including  KenEworth,  Eugby,  Sontham, 
&o. 
v.— Coventry,  with  a  district  around  it,  known, as  the  "County  of 
Coventry." 
It  is  possible  that  these  "  Hundreds  "  may  form  convenient  sub-divisions 
for  the  purposes  of  our  photographic  survey,  in  which  case  the  Birming- 
ham Photographic  Society  would  naturally  commence  with  the  Hundred 
of  Hemlingford,  whose  area  is  about  one-fourth  (say  220  square  miles)  of 
that  of  the  entire  county.     It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  our  city  of 
Birmingham  should  be  situated  on  the  extreme  north-west  margin  of  the 
county ;  but  the  "  county,"  as  a  unit,  is  so  much  superior  to  any  other 
that  it  must,  perforce,  be  adopted. 

MedicKval  Wanuickxhire. — With  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans 
in  1066,  the  written  history  of  Warwickshire  may  practically  be  said  to 
commence.  In  the  Domesday  Book  we  have  a  survey  of  the  county, 
which  includes  tlie  names  of  all  the  possessors  of  land,  with  the  area  and 
value  of  their  possessions.  With  the  Normans,  too,  we  get  the  first  im- 
portant building  operations — they  erected  many  churches  and  castles. 
■  The  monuments  of  the  mediseval  age  (which  extended  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries)  include  the  most  striking  buildings  in  Warwick- 
shire. The  great  castles  of  Warwick  and  of  Kcnilworth  were,  until  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  practically  impregnable  fortresses,  while  Maxtoke 
Castle,  if  smaller,  is  even  more  interesting,  for  its  "  moat  and  outer  walls 
and  itsold  iron-bound  gate  and  gatehouse  are  scarcely  changed  during  600 
yeare."  Astley  Castle,  near  Nuneaton,  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  a  castle  was  a  fortified  house  with  a  moat.  Tamworth  Castle  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

The  close  of  the  medircval  period  saw  also  the  destruction  of  the  mon- 
asteries and  other  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.  (1539);  but  Maxtoke 
Priory,  Polesworth  Nunnery  (near  Tamworth),  Merevale  Abbey  (near 
Atherstone),  the  Whitefriars  Monastery  at  Coventry,  &a. ,  still  remain  (in 
a  more  or  less  delightfully  ruinous  and  picturesque  condition)  to  testify 
to  the  religious  zeal  of  our  ancestors. 
And  the  old  churches,  how  delightful  they  are !    Shall  it  not  be  our 

See  that  cupital  book.  Die  Scouring  of  tht  WkUt  Htrn,  hj  Tom  Hn(plie»,  Itt  which 
deicribc9     elmilar  work  in  Berkshire. 


pleasure  to  record  their  every  detail  and  architectural  feature,  so  thit 
wben  the  hand  oi  the  "  restorer  "  is  laid  upon  them  there  shall  be  evidence 
retained  of  their  original  structure  and  condition  ?  To  take  but  two  cases. 
"  As  an  examplo  of  a  preceptory  and  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  of ' 
which  neither  restoration  nor  neglect  have  changed  any  important  feature. 
Temple  Balsall  is  unrivalled  in  Warwickshire,  and  not  surpassed  in  any 
part  of  England."  Let  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  (1405)  in  St.  Mary's 
Churchf  Warwick,  be  our  second  example.  It  is,  without  doubt,  as  a 
sepulchral  chamber  "  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  kingdom,  containing, 
among  others  the  tomb  of  Eichard  Beauchamp,  Earl  o(  Warwick,  the  cost 
of  which  alone  exceeded  40,000/.  of  our  ^oney. 

Of  moated  houses  and  picturesque  .old  mansions  Warwickshire  has 
many.  Compton  Wynyates  (1510)  is  described  by  Timmins  as  "  a  mar- 
vellous 4nd  Iiarmonious  combination  of  the  best  and  most  artistic  work 
in  brick,  stone,  and  wood.  Its  variegated  colours  of  bricks,  it^  richly- 
mouldid  brick  cbimnpys,  its  exquisitely  carved  gables  and"  beams  and' 
wainScotW#;  its  bold  and  vigorous  and  delicate  stone  carving,  its  noble 
roomA  and  great  hal!  with  minstrels'  gallery,  its  ninety  rooms,  with  a 
secret  chapel  in  the  roof,  its  long  lines  of  dormitories  for  soldiers,  its 
venerable,  moss-covered,  and  picturesque  quadrangle,  combine  a  series  ct 
charming  views  which  are  unequalled  in  Warwickshire  and  unsurpassed 
elsewljere." 

Ofsliglitly  earlier  date  is  the  old  fortified  manor  house  of  Baddesley 
Clinton — "  charmingly  picturesque,  for  it  has  a  fine  ancient  moat  sur- 
rounding its  grey  walls,  and  quaint  gables  and  chimneys,  and  its  pret'j 
garden  parterres  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  rooms  of  the  house." 

Guy's  Cliffe,  two  miles  north  of  Warwick,  is  pleasingly  described  i» 
Camden's  Britannia,  written  in  1586  : — "  Hard  by  the  Eiver  Avon  standeth 
Ouy  .Ctift',  the  very  seat  itself  of  ijlcasantnesse.  There  have  ye  a  shady 
littlevij66d,cleereandcristall  springs,  mossy  bottqmes  and  caves,  medowes' 
alwaies  fresh  and  ferecn,  the  river  rumbling  here  and  there  ariiong  the 
stones  with  his  streame  making  a  milde  noise  and  gentle  whispering  ;• 
and,  besides  all  this,  solitary  and  still  quietnesse,  things  most  gratefull  to 
the  Muses.  Heere,  as  the  report  goes,  that  valiant  knight  and  nobl» 
worthy,'  Sir  Guy  of  Warwicke^so  much  celebrated  after  he  had  bom  the- 
Jbrunt  of  sundry  troubles  and  atchieved  many  painful  exploits — built  &■ 
•..'chapell,  led  an  eremit's  life,  and  in  the  end  was  buried.  Howbeit,  wiser 
anen  doe  think  that  the  place  took  that  name  of  later  time  by  far  from.. 
Guy  Beauchamp,  Earle  of  Warwicke ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  Eichard 
Beauchamp,  Earle  of  Warwicke,  built  St.  Margaret's  Chapell  heere,  and 
erected'  a  mighty  and  giant-like  Statue  of  Stone,  resembling  the  said 
Guy."  . 

Warwickshire  in  Later  Times. — During  the  sixteenth  century  many 
most  interesting  buildings  were  erected  in  Warwickshire,  including 
Poolcy  Hall,  near  Tamworth  ;  Weston  Park,  Shipston-on-Stour ;  WormJ 
leighton ',  the  Leycester  Hosjiital,  at  Warwick,  etc.  Aston  HaU  (1618)  is 
a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  standing  in  a  northern  suburb  of  Birmingham, 
and  now  the  property  Of  the  Corporation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  a  Warwickshire  man 
— Eobert  Catesby — acting  as  the  proposer  of  the  "  Gunpowder  Plot ;"  and 
qnite  lately  it  has  been  shown  that  the  famous— or  infamous — Guy 
Fawkes  himself  hailed  from  our  county.  Catesby  was  born  at  Bush- 
wood  Hall,  Lapworth,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  details  of  the  plot- 
were  arranged  there  >nd  at  Norbiook,  Clopton  (near  Stratford),  ana 
Coughton  (the  seat  of  the  old  Eoman  Catholic  family  of  the  Throck- 
mortons.)  the  Princess  Elizabetli  was  then  residing  at  Combe  Abbey, 
near  Coventry ;  and  the  local  conspirators  arranged  a  hunting  match  at . 
Dunsmore,  near  Dnnchurch,  for  the  5th  of  November,  intending,  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  plot,  to  carry  off  the  Princess  and  pro- 
claim her  Queen  of  England.  When  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  Guido- 
Fawkes  arrived,  the  conspirators  fled  into  Staffordshire,  where  they  were- 
pursued  and  captured  at  Holbeach,  Catesby  being  shot  dead  in  the 

The  Civil  IVar  in  WartDickihire.— The  first  battle  between  the  Eoyal 
and  the  Parliamentary  forces  was  fought  in  1612,  on  the  plain  below 
Edgehill,  near  Kineton,  in  the  south-east  of  Warwickshire.  The  scene 
remains  almost  unchanged  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  lantern. 
sUdes  (especially  if  our  friend  Mr.  Jaques  would  supply  moveable  bodies, 
of  troops  for  the  occasion)  the  eventful  struggle  of  that  day  could  bfr 
pictorially  reproduced  in  a  most  graphic  manner.  This  would  be  a  novel 
and  interesting  way  of  teaching  history. 

Wartcickshire  Worthies.— To  illustrate  the  local  incidents  connected 
with  the  lives  of  famous  men  and  women  who  have  been  born  in 
Warwickshire  will  be  a  pleasant  task  for  the  camera  carrier.  The  plain, 
stone  farmhouse  at  Griff,  near  Nuneaton,  acquires  a  halo  when  we  know 
it  as  the  birthplace  of  "  George  Eliot ;"  and  all  the  country  round  is  de- 
scribed in  her  various  novels  as  accurately  as  in  a  guide-book.  We  shall 
associate  the  great  antiquaiy- Dugdale,  Garter  King-at-Arms— with  his 
home  at  Coleshill ;  David  Cox  with  the  Birmingham  suburb  of  Harborne  ;. 
Bishop  Vesey  with  Sutton  Coldfleld ;  Dr.  Priestley  (the  discoverer  of 
oxygen)  with  the  Birmingham  suburb  of  Sparkbrook;  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Eugby  School ;  Matthew  Boulton  (who  sold  "  what  all  the  worid  desired 
—pm-er  ")  with  Birmingham  ;  Michael  Drayton  (the  poet)  with  HartshiU  ; 
and  many  another  famous  name  shall  add  interest  to  our  work.  But,  far 
above  all,  we  possess  in  Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  neighbouring  country/ 
such  an  illustration  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare, 
that  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  Warwickshire  one  of  tlie- 
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moat  interesting  spais  of  the  vbeit  morld  in  the  eyes  ol  all  civilised 
mtions '.  When  the  trsi  Shakespeare  jubilee  was  held  at  Stratford  in 
ITi'iO,  Ihc  moat  popular  lonf;  »aa  that  written  by  (iatrick,  in  which  the 
main  (eatore  i*  tfaa  conneziao  o(  the  bard  with  the  ooonty : — 

•*  T«  Warwi<Aditn  bds,  and  ye  lasMS, 
Bee  what  at  oar  jaUlee  paans ; 
Ooaa  rewl  awar,  rejoiee,  aad  be  glad, 
Por  the  Jail  of  ail  buU  was  a  Warwkluhite  lad, 

WarwiduMre  lad. 

All  be  glad, 
For  the  lad  of  all  lad*  wao  a  Warwickoliire  bid." 

r'.'      "  'if  To-day. — And,  lastly,  we  come  to  oar  own  time?. 

It  is  to  s«eare,  so  far  a*  ia  as  lies,  a  taitbfal  representa- 

tion Hi  i<:.  •;-.'<.  v'l  ;.wBea  asit  ia  to-day.  For  every  year  we  are  *'  making 
history,"  and  aaoh  a  t«Mi4  will  be  joat  aa  auieh  prixed  by  posterity  as 
wre  sboald  oaraahwa  ptixa  M  did  it  exist  lor  the  past.  Jast  think  what 
would  be  tiM  Tala«  «l  (ood  phota^apha  of  Baeon  and  of  Shakespeare  ;  or 
«f  Queen  Klizabeth  and  her  minister  Cceil !  Lookiag  forward  into  the 
oantariea,  «•  eaa  diaeera  a  thnc  wbea  ao  laaa  \alne  wi  1  be  assigned  to 
Jtra.  Caacroa'a  grand  pbotociaphs  of  aadi  men  as  Hersehel  attd  Tenny- 
aoD  wHli  those  by  otlMr  workcn  of  oar  good  (^een  Victoria  and  ber 
'*  man  ol  miad  "— tialiabory  and  tiladatonc ! 

We  maat  aoeoBinlala  portnila,  than,  ct  all  oar  local  worthies.  And  to 
them  w«  most  add  atiast  aceaaa— aaeOMd  with  the  band  camera  —from 


all  our  towns ;  daKwaaliiwi  flf  Iba  awwatiaaa  of  the  people  most  also  be 
obuined— from  the  eonntry  lahoonr  ia  his  ■mock-frock  (a  garment  now 
rapidly  diaappeatiDti)  to  the  akilled  artiaaa  ol  the  eity  aeated  before  his 
lathe.'  NouuDg  that  illoatiataa  •aalaapoMvy  life  most  be  omitted— the 
polieamas,  the  aoldicr,  and  tha  votaatMr  aaost  adorn  oar  albams  ;  and 
waokaatgo  "aloMmiag"  to  de|iisttlMabady  aide  o(  life. 

Moat  iiiiiiawlal  will  be  the  taak  e(  reaoidiog  the  eottaj^  and  village 
aaaaeiy  of  wacwtehAira.  I  have  travaUed  rooDd  the  world,  I  have  spent 
many  bolidaya  ia  wioM  patU  of  tha  Britirii  laica,  and  I  can  assert, 
without  fear  of  Hiatiadhitinn.  that  for  eharaetatiilte  fietares  of  rural  and 
4MMDa  Ufa  oar  eoaaty  ia  anaqnalled.  Take  Ike  string  o(  Shakeapeadan 
willigaa  than  the  Atraa,  far  aa—apla :— 

"  Piphig  PMNrartb,  daaciag  Xanton, 
Haaatcd  HUlbaseagh.  knpjr  Grafton, 
Dadgsiag  EilHdl,  taU  WWsrri, 
llsggaily  Bnosa,  aad  dfokea  Bidfiml.'' 

Let  any  ona  vfae  lores  EaglUb  aeeaaty  drive  (with  hi*  camera  under 
the  boi  seat)  from  Warwidt.  thiongb  Cbailaeole  (tha  heme  of  tbe  Lucys), 
to  Stratford ;  and  thaoee  oa  to  Eseeham  and  Tawkeeborr,  calling  at  the 
»auy»  aamed  in  the  oboae  faal/afn  (said  to  have  been  penned  by 
BhakMfMn)  n  rooXe.  Let  hiro  not  boiiy— take  a  fine  week  in,  say, 
Tnnt  anil  I  will  anawer  for  it  that  he  will  ever  afterwards  mark  that  ex- 
cunioii  irith  the  wbiteat  of  white  stones. 

In  writing  this  bnet  aeeoniit  of  our  coon^,  I  must  acknowledge  my  in- 
dtHf^'V"*  to  Ifr.  Sam.  ^mmiaa's  iceeatly  poblisbed  HUttry  of  Waneick- 
thirt:"  bot  I  have  also  studied  moat  o(  the  original  tathotities  from 
OagUa  to  HaUiwcU.  Onr  noble  Free  Beference  Library  contains 
liailliMlU  efeiTfhiag  that  baa  been  pdUisIwd  on  Warwickshire;  and 
.  aoHO  aaeral  eoaatjr  iock*  are  alao  to  be  lound  in  the  Old  Library. 

If  we  are  to  "  aarTc7 "  Warwickshire  in  earnest,  we  must  become 
atadenta  as  well  as  ph^tographOTs  (and  to  my  mind  this  will  he  one  great 


food  laaoUiag  from  the  taak) ;  we  shall  have  to  think  of  aomethiog  else 

^latidtt  the  beaatiful  and  the  pietaneMc,  and  we  must  remember  that  its 

I  mtj  dignify  tbe  BMoaeat  avaUiag,  and  render  of  world-wide 


foe,  and  we  must  remember  that  its 

i  tha  moot  pnieaw  aamwndinga. 

&intf(/te  Stadia  far  Waneleluiin  P»«to»rop*<"— Arehrology— the 
■tady  of  the  peat,  and  ethnoiogjF — tbe  atody  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
diatnet  at  the  prcaent  day— we  have  already  touched  upon.  But  there  ia 
mneh  work  alao  to  be  done  in  geology,  botany,  and  zoology. 

rW  OtoUff  0/  Wancieluhirt — The  coloured  mapa  issaed  by  the 
Geologieal  Barnj  show  the  diilerent  attaU  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
eoooty  ia  eomn.-<eed.  and  in  a  book  wbieh  I  wrote  in  1881*  a  general 
daaeriptioa  of  the  rocka  of  the  ooanty  will  be  found. 

Every  V-^-«-r«  dependa  for  iu  main  ontlinea  upon  the  rocka  which 
lie  bcaaath  the  scil.  and  lor  thoae  who  can  "  read  the  rocks,"  tbe  study 
of  the  Meaeij  of  any  district  haa  a  doable  pteaaure.  Tbe  oldest  rocks  of 
Warwiakahira  are  the  Cambrian  qnarUitea  and  ahalea  which  lie  between 
Albenlflna  and  Koneatea.  Theee  had  been  wrnogly  assigned  to  tlie 
Carboaifaraaa  period  by  the  Oeolocieal  Sarrey,  and  the  diaeovery  of  their 
true  aaa  waa  made  by  Proieaaor  Li^worth  and  myself  in  1882.  The 
'•laartzilca  (altered  sandstonea)  are  magnificently  expoaed  in  a  series 
of  immanaa  ({aarrica,  and  th^  >"  tratarscd  by  great  masses  of  dark 
iirncoas  rocks.  Tbe  ahalea  are  well  Mcn  in  the  Stockingford  railway 
culUug. 

In  tbe  Warwiekshiia  coal  field,  photflgrapht  of  tbe  surface  works, 
aeilhrise,  and  eoUisrs  might  be  saeured ;  while  descending  beneath  the 
sorfkee,  tbe  flaah  light  wooU  enable  na  to  secure  interesting  records  of 
tbe  miiMa  and  min'rs. 

Of  tha  Triassic  stnUa  which  succeed,  there  is  a  fine  section  of  the  red 
taodalooe.  sixty  feet  ia  vtxtiaal  height,  at  Hockley  Cemetery,  in  Birming- 

r,0^^^,tuO»m$lm^Bi>^UU,*iatfMtrafMd8»»tkWml»*.  Kelly  &  Co.  St. 
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ham.  Elsewhere  the  Triassic  rocks  are  but  seldom  exposed,  and  we  must 
be  content  with  noting  the  level  plains  and  rolling  hills  produced  by  their 
marls  and  sandstone. 

The  Liassic  strata— limestones  and  clays— which  rest  upon  the  Trias, 
are  quarried  at  Wilmcote,  Binton,  Ac,  in  South  Warwickshire.  The 
fossils  contained  in  these  and  in  other  local  rocks,  of  which  there  is  a 
grand  series  in  the  Warwick  Museum  and  in  the  museum  of  the  Mason 
College,  Birmingham,  will  form  interesting  subjects  for  our  cameras. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  drift,  including  those  confused  beds  of  clay  and 
sand  often  containing  great  blocks  of  rock  (erratics)  which  have  been  con- 
veyed from  Wales  or  from  Scotland  by  the  agency  of  iee  dupng  the 
glacial  epoch.  The  immense  boulder  which  lies  in  Cannon  Hill  Park 
(Birmingham)  is  a  fine  example  of  such  a  travelled  block ;  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  others,  and  they  are  continually  being  de9trO\  ed— the 
farmers  blow  them  up  with  dynamite.  So,  too,  with  the  sections,  the 
quarries,  railway  cuttings,  Ac.,  where  the  solid  rocks  are  finely  exposed. 
They  change  from  day  to  day,  until  at  last  they  are  grassed  over  and  lost. 
Let  it  be  our  task,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  to  record  their  features  for 
ever  for  the  students  of  geology.  >;,r: 

TUe  Dolany  of  H'arwickthire. — The  flora  of  our  county  has  been  care- 
fully studied  and  described  by  Messrs.  William  Mathews,  M.A.,  J.  E. 
Bagnall,  A.L.8.,  W.  B.  Grove,  B..\.,  and  other  specialists.  Artists  have 
long  visited  our  parks — Packington  Park  especially— to  portray  the  grand 
old  trees  which  sidom  them,  remnants  of  the  old  forest  of  Arden.  Photo- 
graphy can  admirably  record  every  twig  and  leaf.  It  is  certain  that  good 
photographs  of  plants,  especially  if  taken  while  growing  in  theu:  native 
hannts,  would  help  to  vivify  the  dry  leaves  of  herbaria,  and  they  would 
be  much  valued  by  those  who  study  and  teach  botany.  I  have  seen 
some  exquisite  work  in  this  direction  done  by  one  of  our  members,  Mr. 
Charles  I'umpbrey.  Let  me  advise  those  who  make  this  branch  a 
speciality,  to  photograph  trees  either  early  qy  late  in  the  day,  when  the 
nearly  horizontal  rays  illuminate  their  trunks.  Let  photographs  of  the 
same  tree  be  taken  at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  then  shall  you  be 
able  to  prepare  a  series  of  "  dissolving  views,"  in  which  the  tree  shall  be 
shown  to  bad  and  blossom,  be  covered  with  leaves,  and  anon  be  bare,  yet 
beaatifal  with  frost-rime. 

Zoolojfy  of  Wancickghire. — In  the  minute  life  which  occupies  our  ponds 
and  ditches  there  is  a  never  ending  field  of  work  for  the  photographer  who 
combines  the  camera  with  the  microscope.  Some  of  us  know,  too,  that  it 
ia  better  fun  to  hunt  with  tlie  camera  than  with  the  gun  ;  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  pliotoi;raph  the  local  birds,  &c.,  in  their  native  haunts,  and 
ao  to  secure  pictures  which  shall  surpass  the  best  efforts  of  the  taxidermist. 

Methods  of  Co-xttzcmsa.xmi  PnoiooBAPHic  Scbvey  of  a  Distbict. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  photographic  survey  of  any  district 
may  be  carried  ont. 

I. — First  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  "no  method."  Each 
member  of  the  Society  or  body  by  which  the  survey  is  to  be  carried  out 
wanders  at  will  over  the  district,  photographing  whatever  pleases  his  eye, 
and  sending  in  his  negatives  or  prints  to  the  Managing  Committee.  It  is 
not  neeeseary  to  point  out  the  demerits  of  such  a  sclieme. 

II.— If  there  is  any  good,  mo<iern,  and  tolerably  cheap  county  history 
in  existence,  it  might  well  fjmish  the  groundwork  for  a  general  photo- 
soivey.  Lists  of  all  the  places  and  objects  named  in  its  pages  should  be 
drawn  up,  and  grouped  according  to  locality ;  each  division  being  then 
allotted  to  those  workers  who  have  volunteered  their  services.  For 
Warwickshire  tlie  recent  publication  of  an  admirable  County  History,  by 
Mr.  Sam.  Tiramins,  offers  a  capital  opportunity,  the  more  especially  as 
the  book  itself  contains  no  illustrations.  Any  member  who  wishes  to 
form  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  volume  can  do  so  by  puUmg  Mr. 
Tinimins's  book  to  pieces  (which  is  just  what  its  reviewers  have  not  done), 
interleaving  it  with  a  series  of  illustrations  such  as  I  have  suggested,  and 
then  having  it  rebound. 

III.— But  for  an  exliaustive  photo-survey  of  Warwickshure,  or  of  any 
other  district,  I  believe  the  plan  must  be  based  upon  a  large-scale  and 
aocnrate  map;  and  we  must  go  to  nature  herself  for  our  illustrations. 
Fortunately  we  are  now  provided  with  a  map  or  maps  (the  work  of  the 
Oovemment  Ordnance  Survey)  which  are  in  every  respect  admirable. 

(a)  The  Old  One-inch  Ordnance  Afap.— Warwickshire  was  mapped  on 
tbe  scale  of  one  inch  to  one  mile  as  long  ago  as  1830.     This  map  is  sold  ^ 
in  "quarter  sheets  "at  one  shilling  each,  each  quarter  sheet  including  ' 
about  IfiO  square  miles.    The  cnture  county  on  this  scale  makes  a  map 
5'J  by  42  inches,  which  is  sold  in  sheets  for  17«.  6d.  ^ 

(fc)  The  Sew  One-inch  Ordnance  Map.— The  map  described  in  the  last 
paragraph  is  now,  in  some  respects,  out  of  date.  But  a  new  one-inch 
map  is  being  prepared  (by  reduction  from  the  six-inch  map)  which  will  be 
a  great  improvement.  It  will  be  similar  in  size  and  price  to  tlie  old  one- 
inch  map.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  have  this  map  for  Warwickshure  for  . 
a  period  of  several  years.  ,     ,   , 

(c)  The  Six-inch  Ordnance  Map.— This  is  the  ideal  map  for  the  work  of   • 
a  photo-survey.    Its  large  scale  (six  inches  to  every  mile)  allows  every   1 
field,  and  even  every  tree,  to  be  depicted.     The  orientation  of  buildings  is   ! 
clearly  shown,  so  that  the  photographer  can  see  beforehand  when  the 
light  will  fall  suitably  upon  any  building,  ruin,  A-c,  that  be  may  have  to 
travel  a  long  distance  to  photograph.     The  issue  ol  the  Warwickshire 
map  on  this  scale  is  very  nearly  complete.     The  county  is  contained  lu 
200  quarter  sheets,  each  measuring  18  by  12  inches,  and  including  six   1 
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sqnnre  miles.  They  arc  sold  at  one  shilling  each,  and  195  have  been 
pablisbcd. 

(il)  The  Parish  Maps  Bic  OB  the  still  larger  scale  of  twenty-five  inches 
to  a  mile.  Four  of  these  parish  maps  contain  an  area  equal  to  one 
quarter  sheet  of  the  six-inch  map.  Each  parish  map  measures  38  by  25J 
inches,  and  contains  an  area  of  a  little  moic  than  IJ  square  miles.  These 
also  are  all  but  complete  for  ^ya^!riekshire ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in 
Stratford,  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth,  &c.,  they  will  be  very  useful  to  the 
photo- surve.vor. 

{e)  £«atly,  there  are  the  town  plans,  on  a  scale  of  125  inches  to  a  mile. 

PlMH  NOW  PbOPOSKD  FOB  THE  PHOTO-SuKVET  OK  WaRWICKHIIIBE. 

1.  A  Committee  mast  be  appointed,  by  whom  the  details  of  the  plan 
can  be  fbrmnlated. 

3.  The  maps  of  the  county  on  the  siz-inch  scale  must  be  purchased. 
For  each  sheet  of  the  map  there  must  also  be  n  light  cardboard  box 
bearing  the  same  number  as  the  map.  In  this  box,  mounted  prints  of 
all  the  photographs  taken  from  objects  contained  in  that  sheet  of  the 
map  should  be  kept. 

A  similarly  numbered  set  of  negative  boxes  would  be  needed  to  contain 
the  negatives  belonging  to  each  slieet  of  the  map. 

3.  All  photographers  who  would  be  willing  to  place  their  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society  should  send  their  names  (in  i>airs,  if  preferred) 
to  the  Committee. 

4.  The  Committee  would  decide  on  a  certain  patch  of  conntry  to  be 
surveyed,  say  that  included  on  twelve  sheets  of  the  six-inch  map,  if 
twenty-four  names  were  received.  They  would  then  allot  the  maps,  by 
ballot  or  otherwise,  among  the  workers,  giving  one  map  to  each  pair. 

5.  Let  ns  suppose  that  two  friends,  A  and  B,  are  allotted  a  certain 
area,  say  that  contained  in  one  quarter  sheet  of  the  six-ineh  map,  in- 
cluding an  area  of  six  square  miles.  They  carefully  study  the  map  and 
draw  up  lists  of  the  promising  points.  They  read  up  the  history  of  any 
churches,  ruins,  or  other  monuments  of  the  past  included  within  it. 
Then  they  visit  it  for  the  first  time,  without  their  cameras.  They  walk 
across  and  across  the  district,  calling  perhaps  at  the  inns,  the  farmhouse, 
or  the  rectory,  gaining  information,  and  jotting  down  places  and  times 
when  the  light  will  be  favourable.  On  their  next  visit  they  are  accom- 
panied by  theu:  cameras,  and  the  negatives  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
area — perhaps  only  two  or  three,  perhaps  ten  or  twenty — are  soon  se- 
cnred  ;  or  a  second  and  third  visit  are  paid  if  necessary.  Prints  are  then 
taken  and  lantern  slides  made,  and  the  results  are  handed  over  to  the 
Committee. 

6.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  publish,  perhaps  monthly  or  quarterly,  a  selection  of 
the  most  interesting  photographs  obtained,  accompanied  by  descriptive 
letterpress.  There  must  be  many  people  in  the  county  who  would  prize 
such  a  local  record. 

7.  The  principal  books  and  works  of  reference  upon  the  county  should 
be  added  to  the  library  of  the  Society,  and  lists  of  the  large  collections  of 
books,  &c.,  on  the  same  subjects  contained  in  the  local  libraries  should 
be  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  Club  rooms. 

8.  One  night  in  each  week  might  be  considered  a  "  rendezvous  night," 
on  which  all  who  were  interested  in  the  work  of  the  survey  should  meet 
at  the  Club  rooms;  and  on,  say,  one  evening  in  each  session  of  the  So- 
Diety  there  might  be  a  more  public  display  of  the  results  which  were  being 
ibtained.  The  year's  work  in  this  direction  would  naturally  form  an 
mportant  feature  of  the  Society's  annual  exhibition. 

Society  Excmsiona  Utilised.—  Everybody  knows  the  routine  of  an  ordi- 
oary  excursion  of  a  photographic  society.  Some  well-known  spot  is 
selected,  the  further  away  the  better,  ns  North  Wales,  Dovedale,  Haddon 
Hall,  &c.  If  the  day  is  fine  twenty  or  thirty  members  attend,  and  they 
go  round  the  place  in  a  crowd,  occupying  themselves  to  a  large  extent  in 
getting  in,  and  out  of,  one  another's  way. 

I  wonld  suggest  that  the  excursions  be  made  local,  and  that  a  routine 
of  work  be  drawn  up  beforehand,  in  which  each  detachment  of  three  or 
four  members  should  be  assigned  some  particular  task  to  accomplish. 
Thus,  in  a  half -day  excursion  to  Warwick  suppose  twenty  camera  carriers 
present  themselves ;  let  this  number  be  divided  into  five  sets  of  four 
members  each,  the  tasks  being  as  follows  : — (1)  The  Castle  and  grounds ; 
(2)  St.  Mary's  Church,  including  the  Beauohamp  Chapel ;  (3)  the  Ley- 
cester  Hospital;  (4)  the  town  of  Warwick  generally,  its  two  gates  and 
old  buildings ;  (5)  Guy's  Cliff.  Given  a  line  June  afternoon,  and  the 
work  of  the  survey  for  that  town  might  be  accomplished  very  rapidly  on 
this  plan.  But  it  supposes  that  a  full  programme,  showing  the  work  of 
each  section  of  the  party,  be  drawn  up  beforehand  and  distributed. 

I'tilisalion  of  Work  already  done. — There  are  probably  in  existence 
some  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  photographic  negatives  which 
would  be  of  service  in  the  history  of  Warwickshire.  It  must  be  part  of  our 
task  to  draw  up  a  list  of  such  negatives,  showing  their  subjects,  their 
owners,  Ac.  Some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  acquired  by  gilt,  loan,  or 
purchase.  A  separate  record-book  should  be  kept  for  those  negatives 
which  are  already  in  existence  ;  and  a  circular  asking  for  information  on 
this  subject  might  be  addressed  to  the  professional  photographers  of  the 
county. 

Documents,  dc,  copied  by  Photography. — We  must  photograph  not 
only  places  but  things.  Old  documents,  seals,  plans,  maps,  various 
objects  of  antiquity,  rare  fossils,  A-c.    All  these  will  provide  food  for  the 


camera,  and  will  add  interesting  pictures  to  onr  stock.  One  advantage  ol 
photography  in  this  direction  is  that  it  enables  us  to  bring  togelher,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  a  series  of  objects  which  may  be  scattered  in 
many  collections.  The  facsimiles  of  documents,  etc.,  obtained  by  photo- 
graphic processes  are  far  more  valuable  than  copies  by  hard  can  be,  since 
tliey  must  bo  literal  and  unbiassed;  errors  in  copying  are  avoided,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  photograph  is  practically  as  good  (sometinies,  indeed,, 
it  is  better,  because  clearer),  than  that  of  the  original. 

Size  of  Photographs  to  be  taken.— I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  bind 
ourselves  down  to  any  definite  size  of  negative.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  make  the  whole-plate  size  (8J  x  6^)  our  standard.  By  the  recent  sub- 
stitution of  celluloid  films  for  glass  plates,  the  weight  of  the  photographer's 
equipment  has  been  greatly  diminished— that  a  whole-plate  camera  witb 
films  weighs  no  more  than  a  half-plate  camera  with  glass  plates. 

By  the  use  of  cases  or  boxes  to  hold  separately  mounted  prints,  the 
difliculty  of  a  variety  of  sizes  is  largely  avoided.  If  albums  are  made  up,, 
they  could  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  hold  one  whole-plate  print,  or  two  half- 
plates,  on  each  page. 

For  hand-camera  work  the  usual  size  is  the  quarter-plate  ( IJ  x  3J),  and 
for  pictures  of  this  size  separate  albums  might  be  provided,  or  they  might, 
be  mounted  four  on  a  page  of  the  larger  albums.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  easy  to  enlarge  or  reduce  negatives,  so  that  they  could 
all  be  brought  to  one  uniform  size  if  that  were  thought  desirable.  Or 
it  is  even  easier  to  enlarge  or  reduce  the  prints  as  they  are  made  from> 
the  negatives,  if  we  use  bromide  paper,  Ac,  for  printing  upon. 

I{o)i!  other  Societies  [Lileniry,  .irtistic,  and  Scientific)  can  Aid  in  the- 
IVork  of  the  County  Photographic  Survey. — I  trust  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  three  photographic  societies  already  in  existence  in  Warwickshire 
(namely,  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society— Hon.  Sees.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Pickard,  361,  Moseley-road,  Birmingham,  aud  Mr.  A.  J.  Leeson,  20,. 
Cannon-fetreet,  Birmingham  ;  Leamington  Amateur  Photographic  Society 
— Hon  Sec,  Mr.  F.  M.  Gowan,  20,  Beauchamp-square,  Leamington ;; 
Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society — Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  F.  W.  Dew,. 
The  City  Studio,  Coventry)  will  do  all  they  can  for  the  work  of  a  photo- 
graphic survey ;  but  very  valuable  assistance  can  be  rendered  by  several 
other  societies  within  the  county  whose  aim  is  the  furtherance  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art. 

»  •  •  »  »      -  .  • 

How  Antiquarians,  Scientists,  ((c,  can  Aid  in  the  Work  of  a  County 
Photographic  Surrey. — Now,  although  wo  photographers  may  know  how 
to  photograph,  we  do  not  always  know  what  to  photograph.  We  want, 
the  historian,  and  the  antiiiuary,  the  literary  man,  the  artist,  and  the. 
Bcientist  to  aid  us  in  this.  We  want  these  students  of  the  past  and  the 
present  to  draw  up  lists  of  places  ond  objects  in  each  square  of  our  map- 
which  they  consider  ought  to  be  recorded ;  and  we  want  them  to  tell  us  all 
about  them,  so  that  the  pictures  we  secure  may  be  of  interest  to  us  as 
well  as  to  them. 

Assistance  from  Landowners,  Uesidents,  (Pc. — The  nature  of  our  work- 
ought  to  secure  aid  and  assistance  f.om  occupiers  in  all  parts  of  the 
county.  Armed  with  an  introduction,  stating  the  object  and  plan  of  this 
survey,  the  photographer  may  hope  to  be  afforded  facilities  for  his  work 
which  he  would  otherwise  scarcely  venture  to  ask  for.  Those  who  occupy 
historically  interesting  or  beautifully  situated  places,  will  certainly  be 
willing  to  aid  in  such  a  task,  which  may  really  be  called  national ;  while  - 
to  the  guardians  of  our  churches — the  clergy— our  scheme  should  appeal 
with  special  interest. 

acquired  Funds  to  be  Obtained  by  Subscriptions  and  Grants. — In  the 
work  here  proposed  it  is  thought  that  all  the  workers  will  be  willing  to 
help,  not  only  by  paying  their  own  travelling  expenses,  piuchase  of  dry 
plates  on  which  to  make  negatives,  use  of  apparatus,  Ac,  but  also  by 
subscribing  to  raise  the  funds  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
maps,  albums,  cases,  A'c,  and  the  defraying  of  the  cost  of  printing  itt 
platinotype,  A'C,  and  making  lantern  slides. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable,  however,  to  ask  for  subscriptions  from 
all  who  are  interested  in  such  a  survey.  Our  own  Society  will,  it  may  be 
hoped,  make  a  grant  in  aid  ;  and,  doubtless,  if  a  portion  of  the  work  is 
done  as  a  sample,  and  well  done,  assistance  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  End  of  a  Pliotograpitic  Survey. — In  the  way  of  work  to  be  done 
there  could  be  no  end.  Every  day  sees  some  change,  something  of  the 
old  order  is  blotted  out,  sometliing  new  is  introduced.  A  railway  is  made 
across  our  pet  landscape,  and  we  must  photograph  the  trail  of  black 
smoke  from  the  engine,  if  it  be  only  to  send  the  picture  to  Mr.  Kuskin. 
How  rapidly  the  features  of  our  towns  are  changing  must  be  obvious  to 
the  most  careless  observer ;  and  any  one  who  has  been  absent  from  the 
new  city  for  but  a  few  years  has  good  cau.se  to  sing  the  old  song,  "  I  can't 
find  Birmingham ! " 

But  the  term  "  end"  may  also  be  considered  in  the  sense  of  "  object." 
What  shall  be  done  with  our  photographs  when  we  get  them  ?  Well,  this 
Society  should  retain  at  least  two  complete  sets,  a  working  set  and  one  for 
reference.  Complete  sets  ought  also  to  be  prepared  for  our  Municipal 
Eeference  Library,  for  the  British  Museum,  and  for  any  other  public 
institutions  who  desired  a  set  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Our  schools  would  value  highly  a  selection  of  large  photographs  ;  and 
enlargements  might  be  made  for  this  and  other  special  objects,  as  for 
exhibition  on  the  walls  of  our  free  libraries,  for  teaching,  and  for  lecturing 
purposes,  Ac. 

Further,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  porsnance  of  a  task  sndt  aa  I  have 
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'•ttempted  to  sketch  oat  woold  unite  the  members  of  this  Society  as  only 
men  are  united  who  hare  a  definite  object  in  Tiew,  and  who  work  for  a 
common  end.  It  would  attract,  it  may  be  hoped,  new  workers  to  join 
oar  ranks ;  and  woold  add  to  the  statas  of  the  Society  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pablie.  Moeh  energy  which  is  now  frittered  away  would  be  diverted  into 
•  naefnl  rhaniml ;  and  altboogh  it  may  be  said  that  the  main  benefits  of 
oar  work  will  be  reaped  by  a  posterity  "  which  has  never  done  anything 
for  oa,"  yet  I  (eel  confident  that  we  shall  derive  as  much  pleasure  from 
4oim§  the  work,  as  oar  descendants  will  from  its  ttudy  and  examination. 

W.  Jeboms  Babbisok. 
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A  NOVEL  MEANS  OF  KEMP:DYING  CERTAIN  DEFECTS 

IN  injimcAiTS. 

A  TKBT  elever  definition  of  photof(raphT  that  we  once  met  with  in 
the  eoone  of  onr  reading  made  our  art  "the  art  of  delineating 
upects  •dentificallv."  This  covers  the  ground  very  well ;  in  fact  we 
bare  nerer  seen  anj-thing  better.  If  we  take  the  word  "scientifically" 
in  a  free  and  liberal  senie  here,  we  might  make  it  refer  not  only  to 
true  and  faithful  reprodnctiooa  of  objects,  but  to  such  scientific  de- 
lineations of  tboee  objects  as  would  tend  either  to  the  exaggeration  of 
their  beautiful  qualities,  or  to  the  snppetsion  of  their  ugly  ones. 

It  is  Hot  our  purpoee  to  repeat  in  this  connexion  any  of  the  unctuous 
art-jargon  concerning  "  trutli  in  art,"  Jfcc,  whicli  occupies  by  far  too 
mnch  apace  in  the  columna  of  our  photographic  literature,  but  rather 
to  ask  our  readers  to  eonrider  the  merits  of  the  following  curious 
prccecs,  which  at  first  might  bv  rcgmided  in  the  light  of  a  caricature 
cnlr. 

Tram/iji-mum,  the  procees  alluded  to,  is  defined  by  M.  Ducos  du 
Hauron  rather  diffusely  aa  follows :  "  An  imaze,  characterised  by  a 
change  in  the  relatire  proportions  of  the  objects  represented,  u 
formied  if  a  ray  of  light  be  introduced  into  a  dark  chamber,  not 
throng  a  Mmple  orifice,  but  through  two  slits  cut  in  places  which 
are  differently  din'Cted,  and  separated  by  a  proper  distance."  He  then 
proceeds  to  gire  some  ezanrple*  which  are  startling,  to  say  the  least. 
It  seem*  that  when  the  fiiat  of  the  two  slits  is  vertical  and  the  second 
(tlie  one  nearest  the  image)  horizontal,  the  image,  when  compared 
with  the  original,  will  U>  found  to  be  amplified  orstn-tched  vertically. 
Again,  if  one  of  the  two  slits  instead  of  being  rectilinear  be  curred 
more  or  Um,  the  imagv  will  show  curree  or  undulations  laterally  or 
Tertically  •emtdiss  to  th«  diieetion  of  the  slit.  The  examples  there- 
with giren  are  at  Mat  aa  strange  and  uncanny  as  the  former  ones. 
All  the  examples  given  are  portraits,  and  here'  is  the  point  that  is  so 
surprising — the  natnial  likeness  ia  well  preserved  in  spite  of  tbo 
extreme  ahMrtloa.  Tk«  diatortion  of  countenance  seen  in  a  convex 
mirror  in  mmm  mtMurs  approachee  to  it,  but  it  is  not  the  same. 

The  netliod  ot  working  adopted  by  M.  du  Hauron  is  auite  simple, 
and  we  will  hare  give  a  modensed  account  of  it,  premising  that  for 
Critain  uafortonate  individuals  poasseain);  great  facial  deformities 
this  process  may  prove  raloable,  the  ph'>t<>gm|iher  having  it  in  bi.s 
power  to  greatly  exanmate  certain  feature',  and  to  suppress  others. 
It  is  tliia  point  to  wbieh  we  desire  to  ilirict  our  readers'  attention, 
that  theproeeaa,  called  "  tranaformism  "  for  want  of  any  b<-tter  name, 
pata  into  their  handa  the  poaaibilitT  of  altering  the  features  of  the 
•itter,  and  yet  of  preserving  the  Ii]kenr«.s  while  doing  no.  A  sitter 
with  a  head  ao  flat  and  wide  as  to  be  unsightly  would  bo  a  good  sub- 
ject f<T  trial  with  the  first  alit  vertical  and  tlic  second  horizontal,  as 
we  m>-ntioned  above.  Other  examples  will  suggest  themselves.  M. 
(Ill  lUuron  gives  the  following  directions :  "  The  best  means  of  ex- 
peri  wan  ting  with  photographic  transformism  is  to  provide  a  dark  box 
so  Sttcd  np  that  twelve  or  more  proofs  may  be  made  at  one  opi-ration. 
Twn  partition*  or  aapta  are  set  into  a  deep  frame,  opixxdte  to  each 
ntber  and  to  the  aenMtire  rarface  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  the 
nodd  being  at  the  other  end  of  the  box  and  well  lighted.  Each  of 
tlkaas  two  aepta  is  pierced  with  twelve  or  more  slits,  which  arc 
bmaght  opposite  to  each  other  and  disposed  in  symmetrical  rows. 
Twi>  (lita  of  any  given  form  are  then  ao  placed  that  the  desired  du- 
formattoB  or  ais^<rtion  may  be  prodocetl.  The  model  will  then  be 
i*ppnented  by  ax  many  diffwent  "  transformisma  **  as  there  are  pairs 
of  sSta.  In  the  production  of  these  images  the  slight  distance 
sepamting  the  slits  from  the  sensitive  surface  will  greatly  influence 
the  action  of  the  light,  so  that  the  exposure  will  remain  within  the 
limits  absoiutelr  practicable  for  portraiture.  The  proofs  obtained 
will  thus  all  difler  the  one  from  the  other.  A  variety  may  be  made 
tv  revelling  the  position  of  either  one,  or  both,  of  the  two  septa 
above  meUioaedftaming  them  upside  down,  i^c.  If  a  camera  funushed 
wiih  a  battery  of  lensai  of  any  desirabl'i  number  were  at  hand,  a 
piaie  n(  inataatanaoM  proof-typea  might  he  made,  with  the  same 
distance!  between  aa  between  the  slits  in  •'  •^'  •  This  plate  could 
tbeo  be  set  in  pUce  before  the  slitt«d  s>  ,  :»rk  box,  and  thua 

a  serie*  of  instantaoeoas  portrait  transfo: aitie'l." 


It  IS  evident  from  the  above  description  that  the  transformism  is 
made  frmn  a  ready-made  portnut  or  picture,  not  done  direct  from  the 
sitter.  There  are  certain  points  in  the  process  analogous  to  the  pin- 
hole or  diffraction  principle  of  making  views.  Fun  and  recreation 
can  be  had  from  the  above  in  plenty;  but  it  is  rather  as  an  im- 
portant means  by  which  defects  may  be  remedied  in  portraiture 
that  we  recommend  it  to  all  of  our  readers  who  are  willing  to 
experiment  out  of  the  beaten  track. 

In  concluding,  let  us  add  that  the  making  of  the  slits  requires  care ; 
they  should  not  be  broader  than  one-third  of  a  millimetre.  They 
should  he  drawn  on  white  paper  with  India  ink,  rather  large  in  size, 
and  with  clean  edges  and  borders,  then  reduced  to  the  desired  measure 
by  means  of  the  camera.  The  negative,  of  course,  must  be  on  glass, 
and  acta  as  the  transforming  screen.  Ellekslie  Wallace. 


jForrign  ^om  anti  i^etos. 

» 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Geneva  Photographic  Society  Professor  H.  Fol 
eiileilaiiied  the  members  present  with  a  dissertation  on  the  resemblance 
observable  between  married  i)eople.  Out  of  seventy-eight  young  couples 
photographed  for  the  purposes  of  this  edifying  research,  M.  Fol  found  that 
in  twenty-four  cases  the  resemblance  between  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  spouses  was  greater  than  that  between  brother  and  sister,  in  thirty 
cases  equally  great,  and  in  twenty-four  a  total  want  of  any  resemblance 
was  perceptible.  Note  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  learned  professor : 
"  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  people  choose  one  another  on  ac- 
count of  mutiAl  similarity."  What  would  the  author  of  Wahlverwandt- 
Khaj'tm  have  said  to  this ?     "  J'lrc  la  Fol-lie !  " 

PiiorassoB  FoL  is  going  to  extend  his  experiments  to  aged  couples,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  tendency  for  married  people  to  grow  like  one 
another.  He  at  present  seems  inclined  to  think  there  is.  He  will  doubt- 
less preface  his  treatise  by  allusions  to  well-known  and  historical  cases  of 
married  couples  whose  mutual  resemblance  increased  with  declining  years. 
We  sliall  probably  encounter  the  familiar  instances  of  Darby  and  Joan, 
both  of  whose  hair  became  white  after  they  reached  the  confines  of  old 
age ;  and  John  Anderson  and  his  wife  (this  instance  resting  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Scotch  writer  of  some  celebrity),  who  both  became  bald  towards 
the  sunset  of  life.  Then  he  will,  perhaps,  go  on  to  show  that  the  tendency 
for  the  parties  to  grow  like  one  another  is  fostered  by  the  intensity  of 
mutual  affection,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  view  he  may  point  out  how 
the  daughters  of  Uaul  manifest  a  disposition  to  develop  hirsute  adorn- 
ments in  their  riper  years,  tliua  becoming  like  the  opposite  sex,  for  lea 
belUi  Fravraitcs  are  notoriously  affectionate. 

Db.  Mietiie,  in  the  Deutsche  I'holngraplier  Zeitung,  devotes  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  the  ever-interesting  question  of  flash  lights.  He  points  out  that 
magnesium  powder  is  often  burned  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  evolve  more 
than  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  the  light  which  may  be  obtained  when  its 
combustion  is  effected  in  a  suitably  constructed  lamp.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Mietbe,  that  the  magnesium  flame,  like  so  many 
other  brilliant  flames,  is  almost  completely  opaque,  and  only  gives  oS 
light  Irom  its  surface.  If,  say,  one  bums  a  gramme  of  magnesium 
powder  in  a  bunch,  so  to  speak,  one  will  only  obtain  at  best  half  the 
illuminating  power  which  the  same  amount  of  powder  would  produce  if 
burned  so  as  to  produce  a  flat  flame.  The  principal  object  is,  therefore, 
to  widen  out  the  flame  as  much  as  possible,  and  so  increase  the  ratio  of 
surface  to  content.  In  blowing  pure  magnesium  powder  through  a  flame, 
eare  ought  also  to  be  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  magnesium  from 
passing  through  unbumt,  as  it  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  plates, 
albumenised  paper,  d:c.,  and  cause  spots. 

This  explanation,  though  accounting  for  a  good  deal  of  the  observed 
differences  in  magnesium  lights  of  the  same  kind,  does  not,  as  Dr.  Stolze 
points  out,  explain  such  a  difference  as  1 :  10.  In  flash  light  compounds 
the  chlorate  of  potash  absorbs  heat  in  decomposing,  which  heat  has  to  be 
supplied  from  the  combustion  of  the  magnesium  powder,  thus  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  whole,  and  as  a  consequence  producing  a  less 
intense  light.  The  chloride  of  potash  formed  also  surronuds  the  light 
with  a  kind  of  chromoaphere,  which "  absorbs  a  good  many  of  the 
luminous  radiations.  In  the  case  of  lights,  such  as  Dr.  Miethe's,  where 
the  pure  magnesium  powder  is  blown  through  a  Bansen  flame,  these 
causes  are  not  active,  and  the  light  is  consequently  brightorr 


The  Journal  de  I'Industrie  Fhotographiquc  recently  published  two  very 
interesting  photographs  of  the  clouds  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the 
Cartridge  Factory  at  Antwerp,  accidentally  taken  from  a  distance  of  1700 
metres.  These  clouds  present  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  gigantic 
sponges  placed  at  the  top  of  a  column  of  smoke,  and  correspond  there- 
fore to  the  phenomena  witnessed  at  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  Munich  Photographic  Club  is  about  to  publish  a  free-and-easy 
sort    of    periodical   under  the  title  Nutiz  Blatter  da   Photo.  Clubs,  in 
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USaehen,  to  give  the  members  a  short  accouut  of  all  the  novelties  and  dis- 
coveries in  connexion  with  photography.  The  above  Society  has  only 
juBt  recently  adopted  the  Photojraphitche  Corretpondeiu  as  its  official 
organ.  

M.  Kassklmcu,  in  the  Photoiraphiiche  HumUchan,  recommends  the 
following  as  an  iiitensifier,  which  is  said  to  act  well.  The  plate  is  first 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid  and  then  introduced  into  a  bath  of  the 
following  composition : — 

Hydroquinone C  grammes. 

Water 700 

Nitric  acid 10  drops. 

Silver  nitrate,  eight  per  cent 18  c.cm. 


It  would  appear  that  now  even,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the 
French  still  regard  everything  on  the  other  side  of  the  llhine  as  apper- 
taining to  Cimmeria  and  the  realm  of  barbaric  darkness  and  confusion 
generally  !  How  else  can  we  explain  the  bland  determination  with  which 
a  French  contemporary  persists  in  alluding  to  the  Berlin  I'hotogmyhUche 
Mittlteilungrn  as  an  Awttrian  journal? 


— * 

MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Date  ol  HmUhi. 

December  31 

January      1 

„  1 

1 

2 

2 

::     iz: 

2 

2 


Hftme  ol  BoelAty. 

Oreat  Britain  (Technical) 

Coventry  and  Midland 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society   

Photographic  Club 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 

Leeds  

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  .. 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association 

London  and  Provincial 

Sheffield  Camera  Club   


Place  of  Meeting. 


5a,  Pall  Mall  Eatrt. 
The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Professional  Hall,20,Goorge-Btreet. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  B.C. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-street, 
Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee. 
Religious  Institn., 177,  Buchanan-st. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 
Whitek-y's  Institute, NcwSurrey-st. 


■^HE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

KCK.MBEK  19, — Mr.  A.  L.  Henilerson  in  the  cliair. 

Prints  from  a  stereoscopic  negative  taken  by  Mr.  F.  York  were  shovn  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  substituting  liquor  mtignesia;  carVwuate  for  aninionia 
and  bromide  iu  pyro  development.  The  negative  liad  been  divided  and  one 
half  developed  with  each  mixture,  the  magnesia  lialf  being  considered  to  show 
the  more  density  and  detjiil. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  showed  a  covering  glass  that  had  been  removed  from  a 
transparency,  and  that  exhibited  an  erosion  over  the  whole  of  the  mner  surface 
not  in  contact  witli  the  paper  mat  The  transparency  was  one  of  a  set  of 
French  production  that  had  been  sent  to  India,  the  covering  glasses  of  which 
all  exhibited  the  same  defect.  Other  transparencies  of  English  make  that  had 
accompanied  tliem  did  not  suffer  from  the  erosion  iu  fiuestion. 

Mr.  r.  EvKRETT  inquired  wlietlier  the  transparencies  liad  been  intensified 
with  mercury,  and  it  being  replied  that  probably  they  had  been  so  treated, 
continued,  that  tlie  mercury  had,  doubtless,  been  liberated,  and,  being  con- 
densed upon  the  glass,  had  attacked  the  lead  in  the  glass. 

Tliis  explanation  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  the 
Chairman  mentioned,  .is  lending  it  adilitional  probability,  that  he  had  often 
noticed  the  same  erosion  of  the  covering  glasses  of  Daguerreotypes  whei'e 
mercury  was  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  photograph. 

The  Chairman  then  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  stereoscopic  slide 
representing  a  steamer  in  middle  distance  and  a  shore  beyond.  The  i>eculiarity 
alx)ut  the  picture  Wa.s  that,  although  the  negative  had  been  taken  with  a  twin- 
lens  camera  exposed  with  drop  shutter,  the  stereoscopic  effect  w.-i-s  only  properly 
sho^vn  where  the  print  was  mounted  without  the  usual  transposition. 

Mr.  T.WLOR,  on  examining  the  print,  said  that  the  two  sides  of  the  picture 
had  been  taken  not  quite  simultaneously,  and  the  vessel  on  which  the  camera 
.stood  having  moved  forward,  the  steamer  in  the  picture  appeared  to  cover  over 
a  different  part  of  the  distance  from  that  in  which  it  was  when  the  first  half 
had  been  exposed. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  inquired  as  to  the  arrangement  for  exposing  the  plate,  and, 
finding  that  there  were  two  separate  shutters  connected  by  a  loop  of  string, 
considered  that  unless  tl*e  hand  waa  perfectly  central  and  moved  truly  one  of 
the  .-hutters  would  be  sure  to  .act  slightly  liefore  the  other. 

Tlie  Chairmtin  then  showed  some  large  instantaneous  jjictures  of  animals 
taken  by  Mr.  F.  Ri\ilford,  of  Adelaide,  and  a  number  of  stereoscopic  views  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hall,  of  Sydney.  Amongst  the  latter  were  some  views  of  the  Jerolau 
Caves,  which  had  been  illuminated  for  the  purpose  by  magnesium  lamps. 

Mr.  Tatlor  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  the  latter  set  of  pictures  had  Ijcen 
s])oiled  by  the  name  of  the  subject  being  printed  near  the  centre  of  the  scene. 

The  Chairman  thought  so  too,  and  hoped  that  these  observations  would  be 
re])ortcd  and  reach  th»  producer  of  the  pictures,  and  that  he  would  be  induced 
to  forego  tlie  practice. 

Mr.  J.  B.  H.  Wellington  showed  a  negative  which  iu  the  sky  exhibited  traces 
of  an  image  belonging  to  anotljer  uegative.  The  plate  exhibited  had  been  lying 
for  some  time  undeveloped,  with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  separating  it  from  a 
plate  that  had  been  developed,  and  fixeil,  and  slightly  washed  before  drying. 
It  was  the  image  of  this  negative  that  had  been  impressed  upon  the  plate  now 
shown. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenbam  suggested,  as  a  possible  explanation,  that  the  plates 


hail  Iwen  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  light  in  the  dark  room  or  elsewhere 
with  the  develope<l  negative  upi>crmo8t 

The  Chairman  thought  it  more  i)robable  that  there  was  some  relief  iu  the  .  j 
ilevelo]>ed  negative,  and  that  this  relief  had  acted  through  the  tissue  paper,  I 
pro<lucing  the  effect  known  as  shearing  stress.  i 

Mr.  Cowan  showed  the  "Norseu"  vignetting  arrangement,  a  contrivance 
which  admitted  of  great  variation  of  effect  and  of  constancy  when  the  jiar- 
ticular  effect  desired  had  been  decided  uixm. 


CAMERA  CLUR 
On  Thursday,  Deeemljer  19,  Mr.  Lvonkl  Ci.ahk  read  a  paper  ujion  Saltinj 
and  Kjxiling  Ordinary  IJ-rawiiii/  I'lifier  for  Silecr  Printing.     Tlie  paper  was 
accompanied  by  a  demonstration.     Mr.  W.  Clarke  occupied  the  chair. 

Previous  to  the  lecture  the  Secretary  liaudeil  round  some  excellent  paper 
negatives  made  in  1853  by  Mr.  Registrar  .Tackson,  of  the  I.,aw  Courts,  and 
lent  by  Mr.  Gambler  Bolton,  also  some  enlargements  on  celluloid  ivory  films 
lent  by  Messrs.  Fry  &  Co.  for  exhiliition. 

Mr.  Clark  described  the  qutilities  ami  characteristics  of  the  different  rough 
pajiers  employed,  aud  specilied  the  particular  treatment  required  for  each. 
After  giving  details  of  the  salting  and  exciting,  he  i)roceedeil  to  show  the 
processes,  floating  the  paper  upon  the  salting  and  sizing  solution  (a  thick 
gelatine  sizing  being  required  for  tlie  rough,  stout  papers).  After  drying,  he 
sensitised  the  .sheets,  employing  a  brush  which  was  a  nioditication  of  the 
Blanchard  bnish,  swansdown  calico  being  folded  over  a  ten-inch  sheet  of 
celluloid  lient  till  the  two  edges  met,  and  the  whole  held  by  wooden  clip 
handle  after  tlie  manner  of  a  squeegee.  This  bru.sli  was  pliant  aud  yet  firm. 
In  sensitising,  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  Mr.  Burton  suggested  twice  sensitising; 
he  himself  found  once  sufficient.  The  difference  in  opinion  was  due,  no  donbt, 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burton  soaked  Ids  paper  in  salting,  whereas  he  (Mr. 
Clark)  only  rtoated  it  and  used  a  strong  sizing.  Mr.  Burton's  method  wouUl 
ajipear  to  require  more  silver  salt  in  exciting.  Mr.  Clark  also  exhibited  a 
large  number  of  examples  aud  demonstrated  several  methods  of  toning  and 
intensifying  prints,  the  silver  intensifier  serving  to  bring  up  to  full  strength 
prints  very  faintly  printed. 

In  the  discussion,  Messrs.  Austin,  Shipton,  Davison,  Maskell,  Dr.  Patterson, 
and  the  Chairman  took  part. 

Thursday,  January  2,  will  be  a  lantern  evening. 
—  -* 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
December  17, — The  President  (Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor)  in  the  cliair 

Mr.  H.  Hudson  was  elected  to  member.ship. 

Mr.  W.  H.  S.\iiTH,  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  showed  and  explained  the 
working  of  a  new  hand  camera  now  being  placed  on  the  market  by  that  Com- 
pany. It  could  not  in  any  sense  be  called  a  detective  camera,  as  its  api»arance 
would  at  once  betray  its  purjiose,  but  the  ingenuity  of  its  construction  was 
allowed  by  all,  and  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship  was  much  admired. 

Mr.  Smith  then  proceeded  to  explain  .and  demonstrate  The  Hot  Bath  Process 
of  PhUinotyBe  Printing.  He  said  the  process  of  preparing  the  paper  was 
attended  with  too  many  difficulties  to  make  it  worth  while  to  attempt  it  in 
small  quantities  ;  it  was,  therefore,  recommended  that  it  lie  purcha-sed  ready 
prepared.  The  only  condition  with  reg.ard  to  the  sensitised  pajier  which  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  was  that  it  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  the 
prints  would  suffer  in  quality,  and,  instead  of  being  brilliant,  would  be  flat 
and  without  vigour.  The  paper  should,  therefore,  be  stored  in  a  calcium  tulie, 
which  consisted  of  a  tin  case  having  a  receptacle  for  chloride  of  calcium,  and, 
when  placed  in  the  printing  frame,  it  should  be  backed  up  with  a  sheet  of  thiu 
hidiarubber  or  mackintosh  cloth.  In  the  printing,  although  the  pai>er  did  not 
print  out,  a  faint  image  w.as  formed,  which  was  sufficient  to  indicate,  after  a 
little  practice,  when  the  exposure  hail  been  sufficiently  prolonged.  Tlie  demon- 
strator then  passed  round  a  number  of  exposed  prints  and  replied  to  several 
questions  from  members  relating  to  the  exposure  they  had  received,  &c.  He 
then  proceeded  to  develop  these  prints  in  the  following  manner,  explaining 
each  step  as  he  proceeded  : — A  quantity  of  the  developing  solution,  consisting 
of  one  pound  of  ox.alate  of  potash  dissolved  in  fifty-four  ounces  of  water,  wa.s 
placed  in  an  enamelled  iron  dish  and  heated,  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  gas  burner, 
toa  temperature  of  160°.  A  print  was  then  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  solu- 
tion for  a  few  seconds,  until  the  developing  action  was  complete ;  when  this 
occurred  the  print  was  removed  directly  into  a  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion—'about  one  part  acid  to  sixty  of  water — and  there  left  ininiersed  for  about 
ten  minutes,  after  which  time  it  was  removed  to  a  second  similar  bath,  and 
then  to  a  third,  in  each  of  which  it  remained  the  same  time  ;  a  thoi-oug)i  wash- 
ing in  water  completed  the  operations.  Mr.  Smith  explained  that  some  degree 
of  modification  was  admissible  in  the  temperature  of  the  developing  bath, 
whicli  could  be  used  cooler,  but  he  thought  it  advi.sable  not  to  use  it  at  a.  lower 
temperature  than  130°.  It  w,as  certainly  easier  to  use  at  the  higher  tempera- 
ture. The  function  of  the  acid  baths  was  to  remove  the  Iron  salts  from  the 
paper,  and  if  the  third  bath  was  in  the  least  degree  discoloured  another  bath 
should  be  given  to  the  prints.  A  large  number  of  prints  from  negatives  which 
had  been  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  variou-s  members  were  de\  eloped. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Fo.x  said  he  had  used  the  bath  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
that  recommended  with  success. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  the  platinotype  process  was  one  of  the  many  processe 
based  upon  that  discovery  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  some  of  the  per-salts 
were  reduced  by  the  action  of  light  to  proto-salts,  which  proto-salts  have  the 
power  of  reducing  some  of  the  metals  from  certain  of  their  salts.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  per-salt  employed  is  ferric  oxiilate,  a  solution  of  which  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  jwtassic  platinous  chloride  is  spread  on  paper  and  dried. 
Tlie  action  of  printing  is  to  convert  that  part  of  the  ferric  oxahate  which  has 
been  exposed  to  light  to  ferrous  oxalate.  The  ferrous  oxalate  is  capable  of 
reducing  the  platinum  from  the  platinous  salt  if  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  it,  but  is  incaiiable  of  acting  to  any  extent  in  tlie  dry  state.  The  required 
contact  is  attaineil  by  the  action  of  the  potassium  oxalate  solution,  in  which 
the  fenous  oxalate  dissolves  aud  at  the  moment  of  solution  reduces  the 
platinum. 
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A  vote  of  thank*  baring  been  {msii^d  to  Mr.  Smith, 

The  CbaIBMaX  annoaneed  that  Mr.  S.  P.  Fox  hail  fnunj  it  necessary  to 
Tt^ga  U*  oflic*  ai  Secr«tarr,  anil  that  tlie  ilutiw  of  tliat  office  had  been  kindly 
nndertaken  for  the  pn-unt  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Clark,  of  .">■.',  Qiieen's-road,  Browns- 
wood  Park,  N.,   to  whom  all  communication!)  for  the  Societv  should  be 


The  next  meeUog  will  be  hM  oo  Taexlay,  Jannan-  7,  ami  will  be  a  lantern 
n%ht. 

■  ♦  - 

BATH  PHOTOOEAPHIC  SOCIETV. 
DKTBfBn  18. — OnUnarjrmeetiagat  the  Koyal  Literan-  and  Scientific  Institnte, 
Terrace  Walka. 

('ntumiinicationi  nedTed  were  dealt  with  and  forthcoming  meetings  an- 
uomx-xtl :— January  8,  B{iedal  ereniaK  deroted  to  (1a.sli.]igbt  Apparatus  and 
Pliotography.  OiH-n  tn  all  taitewtea,  at  Mems.  Powell's  Rooms,  10,  Qiiiet- 
atmt.  Vi»iior<  iuvitol  to  bring  cameras  and  lamptt. —January  29,  Lantern 
ai^at  tbe  lastitotion,  when  Mr.  Doodale  will  aiastrate  scenrs  rigited  by  the 
Sodttj  dviag  the  paet  mmob.— rebmary  aS,  Anuiuil  meeting,  when  Mr. 
fileee  Ones*  will  c^ibit  Ui  new  r«in..r;i  :„,.\  t.i  t,  r. .  t^ken  by  it. 

Mr.  Dngdala  ahowed  ezamiiike  of  <:  tivc  character. 

The  PaauDEir  than  gar*  an  ext:  :\m>on  7%«  (%i^ 

SalgtctM  ^  UktiUmsra  l»  hi /omul  m  me  i.ilui -j  H^'lj.  The  lecture  was 
Ulartilted  wUk.eiakty^aix  wet  coModloii  tm^arences  bom  aim  negatives 
maile  br  the  Prenldent  in  Mllaa,  Veoiee,  Oaaoa,  Rome,  FlQrence,  &c.  The 
1'  historical  information  and  many  amusiug  anecdotes. 

>Tad  the  vote  of  tkanka,  after  which  seTrral  quentions 
wcrr  uikro  ui>i  auiwrnsi  eoacaniiag  bai,  caoMra,  and  film  used,  aad  the 
method  of  toniag  tb*  tianapanaeiaa. 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOaETY. 
DBCEUBnt  10.— Meava.  Waauaoaad  Coanm  gar*  an  account  of  their  holiday 
in  Ncrth  Walia,  Martwted  by  abaot  atoty  BMares  shown  hj  means  of  the 
ozy  bydrogaB  balna,  tha  aeeaaqNayiag  Jiecffptka  being  giren  by  Hr.  Webliug. 


DUNDEE  AKD  EAST  OF  SOOTlJiXD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTIOX. 
DtcKHBca  12,— Dr.  J.  K.  Tnlloeh  (Pmident)  in  tke  chair. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Vauomsi,  Jndge  In  the  laoleni  slide  competitioo,  awarded  the 

rn  a>  foOowe  :— 1,  Mr.  H.  H.  WrbranU;  2,  Mr.  W.  Salmond ;  and  3,  Mr. 
MalbawMO.  His  report  ilatail  that  aearijr  all  the  •lidrs  were  of  rery 
aaMiar  faalilT.  aad  mack  abota  tka  B««n«a  af  such  work.  ThU  compe- 
tlMoa  waa  nJaefaagy  t»t  lufcaltal  weelli— a  Three  ncgatirca  were  aeleeted 
by  tka  OgncO,  Ami  wUeb  ilidM  bad  to  ba  aada  by  each  competitor. 

A  aanbvoT  (Udaa  brMBibefs  of  the  SoeMy  and  of  the  Paisley  Bodety 
wen  aihibitad  by  Ik*  UmdlgkL 
Mean.  MaWMB  k  Swaa  o^bitol  one  of  tkdr  transparency  framea. 


PACinC  00A8T  AMATEUR  PHOTOORAPillC  ASSOOATIOX. 

called  for  the  parpoee,  on  Norcmfaer  SI,  Mr.  H.  S. 

rtioaa  Oompaay.  appcuad  before  the  Aaaociatioa  to 

lolMtan  of  tke  aew  film  and  tka  sabmnent  maaipolations 


AT  a 

BiLuit'ini,  of 

dcMTilietha 


nmeaaii  to  inwlian  a  aegBtive.  As  this 
Beikaria  befaa  tka  mmiSn,  b*  waa  gi 
mMllag  ftdly  a*  laqi  a*  baa  erar  aMaMad  ia  tka  nomf  of  the  laoeiirtiaiL 


■  ■■^•••w.iM   Willis  t^  la^avitHww  iii»  wvvBwi  Wiuv^u  «^|    vu    buv   ^louuju   uc 

than  tke  >nt  Urn  peodaoed  Iw  th«  Ooonaay,  which  was  on  paper,  i 
be  oOad,  la  tke  tnMtiiunnA  tim  of  to^y,  wkioh  is  ready  for  nrintJ 
asdiyiikirfcrJiniwI.    A*  dWealtlea  aad  etjeetioai  to  tke  dl 


held  their 
nt 


*aam  ■■■!■  ■  i^  vww 

thoariT^ASi^ 
flla^  BOwafVf  val 


trd  appcaraao 
_jv«B  a  ilgkt  eordau  giealliig  by 
mMllag  ftdly  a*  laqi  a*  baa  erar  aMaMad  ia  tka  nomf  of  the  Aaodatie 

WHk  kia  dind  style,  good  retea,  aad  taay  aaaner,  ha  eloacly 
attaatfaa  whik  be  dfritad  tba  eraata  which  leil  to  the  gradual  develonment 

paper,  and  tiail  to 
r  printing  as  soon 

. 1  otjeetiOM  to  the  diw^paeable 

work  of  aOhig  ««e  kaBeroariy  aokw  ot  and,  aow  that  they  are  apoa  the 
raqiiof  Ikaaaal,  Mr.  Belkaritk  ccafassd  that  tkew  aw  an  awful  lot  of  work 
roaaettad  wttk  i(rip|4M.  Aa  tka  proeaa  of  naaabetars  of  the  films  need  in 
mm  to  KaowB  to  nada*  of  —y'***  the  description  giren, 
,  win  aot  ba  here  repaaiad.  Boaa  nets  repidmg  the  new 
At  Ant  it  waa  tboaght  impowlhle  to  make  a 
I  tappeit  kag  aaoa^  Ibr  aae  la  tb*  roD  boidar.  After  the  difficulties 
ia  tka  wn bid  ban  orareaaM^thare  waa  troabiaia  getting  the  celluIoi<I  thin 
eaoagk  Cr  whM  too  tkiefc  it  woaU  aot  ky  flat  oa  the  table  of  the  roU  hol.ler. 
After  tUa  qasatioa  bad  bean  aolred  H  was  (iaaad  that  the  emnlsion  separated 
from  Ui  sapporL  mitluiu  area  before  nachiag  the  derelopcr— what  ii  known 
aadrylHIL  TUi  waa  caaaedtv  tba  ealhUoldiwI  being  rallldeBtly  seasoned,  the 
;-reseae*  of  tamafcnr,  which  to  fiigely  omI  ia  aB  fcrma  of  cetlnloid,  pnrentini,' 
the  niaamai/  iilbwiMM.  FlaaHr  tUa  serlooa  diflcnlty  was  orercome,  aad  its 
reaoral  aDows  the  prodoctian  of  the  most  satiifitctory  substitute  for  glasa  yet 
diaeorend. 

Uariaa  aatobed  hto  descriptkm,  Mr.  BeOsBltk  had  the  lights  tamed  down, 
and,  witB  tba  aid  of  proper  MaariaatVai,  ptoeee<lrrl  to  develop  some  exi>o- 


anre*.     Six  yiiwe  of  traa^anat  flim  wera  saake<t  in  water  to  make  them 
lar  iat,  aad  aftarwaids  Haaafaiiad,  one  at  a  Umc, 


,  to  a  diluted  dereloping 

MUtto*  of  rlltcaagin.  Tbs^  wera  kept  la  metioo,  examined  frequently,  and, 
in  a  waiiaMy  abort  lime  aboiii  twenty  miaates— scarcely  longer  than  the 
tim*  laqahrad  to  davalop  a  plat*,  six  nood  n«gatirr<  were  |'ro<luced.  To  gnanl 
aniart  tkrtr  Miliag;  ■«!*  ponsibia  I7  tba  h«t  of  the  hand  teading  to  diMolve 
tba  aabMataa^  tkay  ««a  aaMed  tkroogb  aa  alam  bath  bcfon  llnng.  After 
tba  kfpo  tkay  wera  wariMd  ia  tba  aoaafmaBB*  and  then  soaked  in  a  solntioD 
of  gbwtlaa  aad  water  taaaaaratkair  toying  qaitelUt  Before  the  Anal  wash - 
bag  lliey  waa  beaded  aroond  amo^  the  mcmners  for  examination,  and  found 
to  tqaal  prodaeia  oo  glaaa.  Jadglng  bjr  sample  negatires  and  prints,  the 
raaaMa  ar*  maek  tmm  taaa  tkoae  obtatoed  by  tke  strii^ng  proceas,  aside  from 
tbaibetlkataMiHiMaiaea^rtomaka.  Tba  skies  art  parftetly  even,  witb- 
ont  the  dMAMliwa  of  oala  or  mottle. 
Aftar  tUi  wrmifd  ifiwcaMi ■!!«■,  Mr.  BeUsmith  exhibited  a  number  of 


new  cameras,  .ilso  the  first  Kodak  ever  made.  Upon  thi.s  subject  the  older 
members,  as  seasoned  veterans  of  the  tripod,  could  not  resist  tiie  temptation ' 
to  "josh"  him  upon  the  subject  of  "  You  push  the  button,  we  do  the  rest ;" 
but  he  ably  retorted,  aud,  by  the  production  of  tlie  most  compact  and  complete 
detective  or  hand  camera  yet  seen  here,  changed  their  criticisms  to  admiration. 
First  came  the  enlarged  Koilak.  "No  longer  a  Kodak,"  said  thecritics,  for  it 
containetl  a  finder  aud  a  change.able  focus.  The  size  of  the  image,  still  circular 
in  form,  is  about  double  that  of  the  hrst  Kodak.  The  size  of  the  box  is  about 
that  of  the  onliuary  detective.  Good  as  this  camera  is,  it  cannot  hold  a  candle 
to  its  companion,  the  folding  hand  or  detective  camera.  Tlie  front  of  this  box 
drops  down  aud  is  held  in  place  by  two  braces.  A  bellows  with  lens  and 
sliutter  attached  is  dra-wu  out  to  a  registered  mark  aud  fastened  by  the  turn  of 
a  lever ;  the  shutter  is  set,  the  exjiosure  made,  and  the  box  closed  up  all  in  a 
moment.  Equipped  with  a  roll  holder  carrying  transparent  films  suflicient  for 
forty-eight  exposures,  this  camera  is  complete,  and  nmst  become  a  favourite, 
particularly  if  it  is  furnished  with  a  ground  glass,  as  some  of  the  members  sug- 
gested. Upon  the  5  x  7  an  ingenious  avrangonieut  of  the  rising  front  permits 
more  sky  to  be  obtainetl  wheu  used  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  the 
finder  also  clianges  to  suit  the  shape  to  be  made. 


t^  OorrevponitKtt  should  n«irer  viriU  on  both  siiei  0/  the  paper. 

AMATEUR  VERSUS  PROFESSIONAL. 
To  the  Editor. 

Bra, — Having  read  several  of  the  letters  on  the  above  subject  which- 
have  appeared  in  Tue  British  Journal  of  Photography,  may  I  humbly 
suggest  that  in  continuing  the  discussion  the  "  verms  "  be  henceforth 
omitted,  lor  I  see  no  earthly  reason  why  each  should  not  pursue  liia  own 
course  as  he  pleases  without  interfering  with  the  other.'  As  a  professional! 
photographer  I  am  always  pleased  to  meet  an  amateur.  I  do  not  mean 
a  Shamateur — this  latter  class  I  do  not  think  anybody,  be  he  amateur  or 
professional,  has  the  slightest  respect  for,  but  eren  what  he  does  cuts  two- 
ways  ;  he  produces  photographic  atrocities  of  liis  friends  and  charges 
cost  of  material,  plus  a  little  for  time,  &c.  Now,  although  tliis  tends  to 
bring  photography  into  disrepute  as  being  cheap  and  easy  (Mr.  Shamateur  - 
has  only  bad  a  camera  so  many  weeks,  they  quote),  yet  wlien  they  see- 
these  atrocities  side  by  side  with  the  work  done  in  a  properly  construetetl 
studio  by  skilful  men,  they  feel  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  badly  finished 
caricature  (although  it  was  cheap),  and  go  to  the  nearest  professional  and 
obtain  a  good  portrait,  with  the  result  that  the  cheap  and  nasty  ones  get 
burnt  or  hidden  away,  and  photograpliy  goes  up  in  their  estimation  as  not 
being  so  easy  after  all. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  a  Trade  Union,  personally  I  lookTupon  that  as 
■omewbat  degradmg,  whilst  a  tax  on  every  one  who  carries  a  camera 
would  be  rety  hard  indeed,  aud  almost  as  unjust  as  would  be  an  attempt 
to  tax  every  one  who  takes  a  trip  into  tlie  country  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
and  change  of  scene  in  order  tliat  tlie  doctors  might  have  more  business. 
The  idea  that  amateur  competition  has  reduced  prices  is  only  true  to  a 
rery  small  degree.  The  cutting  down  of  prices  has  emanated  from  within. 
the  profesgioo,  and  not  from  without,  as  many  seem  to  think.  It  is  the 
rivalry  amongst  ourselves  and  the  general  badness  of  the  times  that  is  to' 
blame  for  most  of  the  trouble,  and  not  the  amateur,  for,  as  most  of  us 
know  who  look  at  the  question  dispassionately,  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  work  he  does  would  remain  nndone  unless  he  did  it,  whilst  a  great 
deal  of  his  work  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  local  photographer  in  after- 
manipulations,  such  as  printing,  d-c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  touch  on  the  many  causes  that  have  hclpect 
to  lower  prices,  but  there  is  one  that  many  photographers  in  provincial 
towns  hare  suffered  from,  namely,  that  they  engage  a  man  as  assistant 
operator,  he  remains  a  year  or  two,  gains  experience,  and  saves  or  has. 
enough  to  buy  a  camera,!  ens,  and  a  few  accessories ;  then  sets  up  in 
opposition  to  bis  late  employer,  whose  cUents  and  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness being  well  known  to  him  make  him  at  once  a  dangerous  rival, 
particularly  as,  in  order  to  attract  business,  he  usually  start8L.by  fixing 
prices  somewhat  lower  than  his  late  employer's,  this  frequently  ending  in 
alternate  reductions  of  prices  nntil  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  left.  As 
a  remedy  for  this  evil  I  should  suggest  a  clause  in  agreements,  that  an 
emplogi  should  not  start  in  bnsinesa  for  himself  within  a  given  radius, 
onleaa  under  a  heavy  fine.  This  may  sound  harsh,  but  it  is  the  usual 
custom  in  several  other  businesses. 

If  a  tax  must  be  levied  on  photography,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should 
be  applied  only  to  work  actoally  sold;  it  might  take  the  form  of  - 
Government  adhesive  stamp  to  be  affixed  to  each  photographic  pr' 
making  it  illegal  tmder  heavy  penalties  to  buy  or  sell  photographs  vkh^-^o 
so  stamped.  This  would  at  any  rate  cut  against  the  pseudo-jmateur, 
whilst  it  would  not  in  any  way  intBrtere  with  the  true  ar  ».anr  who 
photographs  for  the  pure  love  of  the  thing.— I  am.  y.-.T--  &e., 

UkD  Pine. 

ROBINSON  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

To  the  Ebitoe. 
Bib,— Should  any  of  your  readers  care  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
my  letter  (which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  of  November)  vxt 


Bta 
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written  in  an  offensive  spirit  or  manner,  I  ask  them  to  do  me  the  justice 

t3  refer  to  it.  t  i.        •»      • 

I  decline  to  enter  into  any  correspondence  with  a  man  who  writes  in 
Boch  an  intemperate  manner  as  Mr.  Ilobinson  has  done  of  one  who  never 
said  an  nncivil  word  to  or  of  him.— I  am,  yonrs,  Ac,  Babt  Bocs. 

The  Artt  Club. 

[Here  this  matter  terminates. — Ed.] 

» 

CELLULOID  FILMS  FOR  LA.NTEEN  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sm, — The  two  gentlemen  who  write  with  reference  to  my  article  on 
the  above  subject  which  appeared  in  your  ifisne  of  December  l:Uh,  appear 
to  me  to  contradict  one  another.  Mr.  England  says  that  celluloid  is  of 
no  use  for  lantern  slides  ;  while  Mr.  Adams  tells  us  that  he  has  patented 
its  use  for  that  purpose  ! 

If  Mr.  England  will  kindly  read  my  article  agam,  he  will  see  that  I 
show  how  the  greater  part  of  the  heat-rays  can — if  necessary— be  filtered 
out.  But  Mr.  England  must  remember  that  in  my  experiments  I  have 
nsed  only  the  thick,  yet  very  rigid  and  transparent  films,  so  beautifully 
made  and  coated  by  Mr.  Fitch.  I  believe  that  celluloid  films  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Fitch  even  before  the  American  workers,  who  are 
generally  credited  with  its  first  application — in  a  transparent  form — to 
photography. 

It  is  probable  that  few  exhibitors  of  lantern  slides  will  require  to  keep 
their  celluloid  films  for  more  than  one  or  two  minutes  in  the  lantern. 
Any  "  buckling  "  can  be  prevented  by  putting  the  film  between  a  couple 
of  pieces  of  thin  glass  before  inserting  it  in  its  holder.  A  tank  of 
alum-water  just  in  front  of  the  condenser  will  filter  out  most  of  the 
heat-rays  without  practically  impairing  the  light. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

W.  Jebome  Hakbison. 

Seience  Laboratory,  Icknield  Street,  Dirmiagham. 
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€xtf}mQt  (Etolumn. 

»■ 

I  will  exchange  Cassell'g  tllustrattd  Shnkespmret  complete,  unbound,  and  quantity  of 
lantern  plates  and  lantern  slides  of  Irifih  scenery,  for  a  pair  of  condensers  and  por- 
oelain  deTelopingr  dishes. — Address,  W.,  30,  Vicaraj?e-road,  Willesden, 


anatoetB  to  CorreBponUentsf. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  0/  this  Jouhnal,  including  qveriet  for 
" Annoers  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thk  Editob," 
2  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  IrMttention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  A'o  notice  taken  0/  communicalions  unless  name  atid  address  of 
writer  r-e  tr-  ,i,  . 

Photoob*'    ,  Registebkd: — 
E.  G.  Id,  Market  Drayton.— Tiro  photojraphe  of  J.  Ta^lcm.  Etq.,  HinU  Sheriff  of 

Shropshire. 

E.  M. — No  such  Directory  is  published. 
J.  L.,  referring  to  a  lamp  mentioned  in  the  Almanac,  the  "Vulcan  Safety," 

asks  where  this  can  be  obtained,  as  he  should  like  to  try  one. 
11.  M.  W. — We  do  not  know  anything  conceniing  the  Chicago  "Turn  Over" 

<letcctive  camera,  hut  will  look  up  our  American  exchanges  for  information. 
Copy. — Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan  still  continue  to  supply  collodion  for  the  wet 

process.     Apply  to  them  direct.     Many  deaUrs  do  not  keep  it  iu  stock  now. 
Alf.  Tvler. — Considerable  advantage   may  accrue  from  the   use  of  ortho- 

chromatised  plates  in  the  studio  when  the  liglit  is  yellow  from  fogginess  of 

the  weather.     The  formula  named  gives  excellent  results. 
S.  GooDK. — The  best  and  cheapest  process  by  which  to  illustrate  the  hook  is 

the  collotype.     For  so  small  an  edition  no  other  process  will  prove  so  cheap. 

The  prints  can  be  produce<l  with  a  clean  ra.ugiu,  so  that  no  mounting  is 

required. 

F.  N.  F. — There  being  no  statement  as  to  diameter  and  focns.of  your  lens,  we 
cannot  say  whether  it  would  enlarge  a  lialf-plate  negative."  It  seems  to  ns 
that  it  would  answer  well  enough  for  a  quarter-jilate,  but  why  not  ascertain 
this  liy  actual  trial  ? 

W.  C.  B. — Enamelling  collodion  may  be  made  by  dissolving  four  grains  of 

]iyroxyline  iind  four  drops  of  castor  oil  in  half  an  ounce  of  ether  and  half  .in 

ounce  of  strong  methylated  spirit.     For  directions  to  use  it  see  page  477  of 

our  Almasac  for  1888. 

Mr.  TV.  P-  BoLlNO. — Glue  is  a  veiy  good  monntant  for  photographs,  provided  it 

C-TOn.— ••itaius  nothing  that  will  act  injuriously  on  the  pictiue.     Tliis,  liowever,  is 

,  ^m  the  case  with  the  glues  of  commerce,   as  they  are  generally  acid, 

k  itaiiiing  other  imi>urities. 

Ks  of  portrait  lenses  i'«na!lv  dc«ign.ited  "B"  possess  a  much 
r  '  ~  r' irtiiT     •'  -  ■'-    '  -ectllinears,  and  therefore  work 

t'  'V  '"t  only,  .IS  some  "  B's "  may  be 

^-    •  iioiuially  rapid, 

n      W   B.  Wood.— nie  cabii,cl  :„;.„  .    ..lot  answer  in  its  entirety  because  of  the 
f,  focus  of  the  nine-inch  diameter  ilouble  convex  being  too  long.    This  would 

.,         be  rectified  by  the  addition  of  a  nine-inch  plano-convex,  flat  side  placed  next 
1  the  lights,  but  the  best  way  would  be  to  get  proper  con<lensers  the  conect 

,•         size. 
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F.  GliTEKrNST  (Philadelphia). — Tlie  paj^er  in  question  is  what  is  known  rs 
ptipier  mineral.  It  may  doubtless  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co., 
of  New  York.  Tliey  used  to  be  the  agents  for  L.inibcrtyi>e  materials.  It 
may  also  be  had  from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Ix>ndon,  and  other  stock 
dealer*. 

W.  A.  J. — For  iihotographiiig  such  objects  as  those  mentionetl  an  objective  of 
three  inches  focus  should  I>e  usciL  No  success  must  l)c  expected  if  a  deejier 
power  be  enqdoyeil.  A  long  cxjwsure  will  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
non-actinic  character 'of  the  objects,  if  the  source  of  light  is  an  ordinary 
l>arat]in  lamp.     The  limelight  will  be  far  better  if  it  be  available. 

Si<;ma  inquires  how  to  obtain  good  black-and-white  negatives  of  engravings. 
He  says  he  wants  the  lines  perfectly  clear  and  the  other  p.irts  very  dense.  — 
The  best  process  for  this  class  of  work  is  wet  collodion,  but  very  good  results 
may  be  obtained  on  ordinary  slow  plates  with  careful  development.  Perhaps 
the  best  commercial  ]dates  for  the  work  are  those  specially  jireparwl  for  the 
purpose,  and  sold  by  Mawson  &  Swan  under  the  name  of  "  i)hoto-mechani- 
cal  plates.  They  are  slow  and  yield  results  very  similar  to  those  obtained 
on  wet  collodion. 

SVDNKT  Tklbutt  writes  ;  "  Your  issue  of  August  3,  1888,  gives  an  account  of 
a  discussion  on  stereoscopic  matters  at  the  Photo^aphic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  there  twice  mentioned  alxjut  "  Wheatstone's " 
stereoscope  and  once  about  an  instrument  for  this  same  purpose  invented  by 
Sir  Howanl  Grubb.  1  would  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  i)'.it  me 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  either  or  both  such  instruments." — With  resi)^ot  to 
the  former  we  cannot  say  where  a  Wheatstone  stereos<ope  can  now  be  ob- 
taineil ;  but  a  letter  aildressed  to  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  Dublin,  would  ensure 
information  as  to  the  latter. 

H.  A.  HuTCHiNsox  .asks  :  "1.  Is  a  coating  of  varnish  sufficient  to  resist  hyix) 
on  wood  ?  I  am  m.aking  a  fixing  tank  for  negatives  as  I  have  seen  suggested 
in  your  columns,  the  ends  .ind  bottom  of  wood,  the  sides  of  glass,  but  1 
ilon't  know  whether  the  varnish  would  stand. — 2.  Do  you  think  the  extra 
price  (alx)ut  tifty  per  cent.)  of  thickly  rcated  landscape  plates  over,  say, 
Ilford  or  Fry's  onlinary,  is  goo<l  value  '  I  have  asked  several  of  my  frieiiils 
who  are  old  hands  at  iihotography,  but  their  opinions  vary  so. — 3.  My 
negatives  (half-plates)  are  taken  half  for  enlarging  on  bromide  iiaper  and 
half  for  matt-surface  silver  prints  or  platinotji)es,  so  I  am  in  iloubt  which 
of  the  two  classes  of  negatives  would  be  best  for  Irath  kinds  of  work." — In 
reply  :  1.  Yes,  if  the  varnish  be  imjwrvious.  Several  coats  of  shellac  will 
answer,  but  better  still  is  a  g.»d  coating  of  parafHu  wax. — 2.  Yes,  for  some 
purjioses.  Why  not  compare  results  for  yourself? — 3.  For  printing  in 
platinum,  negatives  of  a  more  vigorous  character  are  required  than  for 
enlarging  on  bromide  paper. 

Artist  writes :  "  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  question  iu  corresjion- 
deuce  ?  Having  been  engaged  by  a  country  firm  on  a  s.ilary  of  2/.  is.  per 
week  for  under  three  months  was  compelled  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
work  for  any  other  photographer  in  same  town  or  within  twenty  miles 
radius  for  two  years  after  leaving,  under  a  penalty  of  20/. ,  or  to  take  any 
kind  of  photograph  on  his  own  account  in  the  same  town.  The  agreement 
stated  a  week's  notice  on  either  side  inwTitiug;  only  a  verbal  notic-i  was 
given,  no  writing  whatever.  Does  the  agreement  stjind  good  .'  There  was  no 
money  given  as  a  bonus  to  bind  tlie  agreement."- — This  is  purely  a  leg.al 
question,  and  one  we  cannot  answer  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  We 
fully  imagine  that  in  a  court  of  law  the  prohibition  to  follow  one's  business 
a  radius  twenty  miles  would  Ije  ruled  as  an  "undue  restriction  of  trade." 
Furthermore,  that  the  agieement  was  not  an  equitable  one,  inasmuch  as  no 
consideration  was  given  whicii  would  make  it  binding.  Also  it  was  ignored 
by  the  employer  m  terminating  the  service  of  the  employe.  This  it  our 
opinion  ;  and  we  give  it  for  wliat  it  is  worth.  Perhaps  some  of  our  legal 
trieuds  will  sujiplement  it  with  their  opiuious. 


PHOTOGRArHjc  SOCIETY  OF  Gbkat  BRITAIN. — Technical  meeting,  Tuesday 
Decemljer  31,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday,  January  1,  monthly  lantern  meeting 
(instead  of  December  25).     Subject  for  discussion,  Lanterti  Mcttcrs. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society  E.xhibition.— Our  readers  are  reminded 
that  .all  pictures  intended  for  this  Exhibition  must  be  forwanled  so  .as  to  be 
received  not  later  than  January  7,  1S90,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard, 
39  and  40,  Woodcock-street,  Birmingham. 

RoYTON  Exhibition. — The  time  for  i-eceiving  pictures  for  this  Exhibition 
has  been  extended  to  January  15. 

Thk  Photogbaphic  Club. — Presentation. — The  .annu.al  diuner  took  place  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  on  Wedmjsday,  December  IS.  Jlr.  W.  Ackland  presided 
and  Mr.  T.  Ch.artcrs  White  ocoujiied  the  vice-chair.  During  the  evening  a  testi-' 
moni.al  was  presented  to  Mr.  Edwanl  Dunmore,  the  late  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  It  consisted  of  a  goM  watch,  and  the  "  Life  Member.sliip  "  of  the 
Club,  illuminated  on  vellum  and  handsomely  framed.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  Members,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  Songs, 
pianoforte  solos,  and  recitations  being  contributed  by  Messrs.  A.  Cowan,  J.  W. 
Kipps,  W.  Holt,  Tagliaferro,  Charters  White,  Scrivener,  F.  A.  Bridge,  &c. 
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